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Conaressional  Uecord 


United  States 
t/  America  ' 


PROCEEDINGS   AND   DEBATES   OF   THE  100^'^  CONGRESS.   FIRST   SESSION 


SESATE— Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 


The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Kent 
CONRAO,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 


Mr.  CONRAD  thereupon  assimied 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Trust  in  the  Lord  trith  aU  thine 
heart;  and  lean  not  unto  thine  ovm  un- 
derstanding. In  all  thy  ways,  acknowl- 
edge Him,  and  He  tnU  direct  thy 
paths.—  Proverbs  3:  5-6. 

Great  Chxl  of  truth,  we  accept  the 
fact  that  at  best  the  democratic  proc- 
ess by  its  very  nature  is  slow,  ineffi- 
cient, often  controversial  and  painful. 
Give  us  grace  to  be  pat'ent  with  the 
process— and  forbid.  Lord,  that  any 
should  compound  the  a»5gravat*on  by 
imnecessary  or  unworthy  means.  Give 
to  leadership  and  Members  the  real- 
ization that  they  have  a  resource  in 
You,  the  omniscient  God,  that  You 
will  guide  them  through  the  maze  of 
difficult  legislation,  leading  to  resolu- 
tion which  is  equitable,  just,  promising 
maximiun  blessing.  Help  Senators  to 
"trust  in  the  Lord,"  to  refuse  to  deify 
their  own  reason,  to  acknowledge  their 
Lord  in  all  their  ways— and  discover,  to 
their  immense  relief,  a  God-directed 
path.  In  His  name  Who  lived  commit- 
ted to  His  Father's  will.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 

MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  majority  leader  Is  rec- 
ognized. 


!  THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ,the  Journal 
be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Steknis). 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  June  23,  19S7. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  pi\e  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Kent 
Conrad,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 


GOD  WILLING  AND  THE  CREEKS 
DON'T  RISE 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  "God 
willing  and  the  creeks  don't  rise,  we'll 
be  there." 

That  is  an  old  saying  that  can  be  ap- 
plied today  for  those  of  us  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  who  Icnow  that 
time  is  running  short  on  helping  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  who  are  struggling  to 
survive  on  the  land. 

"God  willing"  is  appropriate  to  agri- 
culture because  surely  God  gave  us  all 
this  abundance  in  America  to  use 
wisely  and  prudently.  Earlier  this 
year,  we  donated  more  flour,  corn- 
meal,  and  cheese  to  hungry  Ameri- 
cans, and  we  passed  a  Senate  bill  to 
broaden  exports  of  surplus  commod- 
ities to  friendly  countries.  The  rest  of 
that  phrase,  if  "the  creeks  don't  rise," 
refers  to  the  imcertainty  of  fording 
rain-swollen  creeks  in  a  buggy,  wagon, 
or  tin  lizzie  in  the  years  before  bridges 
were  built.  Yes;  in  the  olden  days 
there  were  many  bridges  that  had  to 
be  built,  and  it  took  good  times  and 
money  to  pay  for  them.  So,  too,  it  took 
time,  hard  work,  and  investment  to  de- 
velop the  land  and  the  great  agricul- 
tural abundance  and  agrisystem  that 
America  has. 

In  this  year,  this  summer.  Congress 
must  do  some  rebuilding  for  farmers 
and  farm  prices.  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee must  wisely  lead  the  Senate  to 


take  the  prudent  steps  to  adjust  the 
farm  program  so  we  can  build  the 
bridges  across  the  high  creeks  of  the 
abundant  surpluses  that  have  de- 
pressed the  prices  of  commodities  and 
greatly  increase  the  costs  of  the  farm 
program. 

Last  Thursday,  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Production  and  the 
StabUization  of  Prices,  Willie  Nelson 
and  John  Cougar  Mellencamp.  two 
famous  singers  who  took  the  lead  2 
years  ago  in  organizing  Farm  Aid.  tes- 
tified that  farmers  are  suffering,  des- 
perately need  help,  and  need  help 
quickly.  Willie  Nelson  said  they  did 
not  claim  to  be  experts  and  were  not 
able  to  tell  us  how  to  do  it,  but  said 
that  it  was  obvious  that  the  price 
farmers  receive  for  their  crops  is  much 
too  low. 

Willie  is  dead  right.  To  get  farm 
commodity  prices  higher,  the  first 
thing  we  need  to  do  Is  to  get  rid  of  the 
surplus  commodities.  We  are  going  to 
do  that  in  three  ways:  First,  make  sure 
that  those  who  are  hungry  here  and 
abroad  have  U.S.  surplus  food.  Second, 
discount  the  price  until  the  surplus  is 
gone.  And,  third,  discount  some  of  the 
surplus  U,S.-owned  com  enough  to  be 
processed  in  the  hard-pressed  gasohol 
plants  for  conversion  to  alcohol  for 

fuel. 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  our  abimdant 
surpluses  to  build  the  bridges  to  get 
across  the  swollen  creeks.  In  the  case 
of  feeding  the  himgry,  the  goal  is  obvi- 
ous. But  it  may  not  be  so  obvious  to 
Americans  that  now  also,  is  the  time 
to  build  lasting  bridges  of  trade  with 
other  countries  that  can  utilize  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities.  The  eco- 
nomic depressions  that  affect  many 
countries  prevent  them  from  paying 
full  price  for  food  commodities  that 
their  people  need  for  good  nutrition. 
Helping  them  now  helps  us  reduce  our 
surplus  and  develop  future  trade, 
which  is  the  only  logical  step  to  im- 
proving world  conunodlty  prices  and 
reducing  U.S.  storage  costs  and  farm 
program  costs. 

Converting  grain  to  alcohol  for  use 
as  fuel  Is  also  part  of  the  bridge  that 
should  be  built  as  an  energy  resource 


Thi.  "buUet"  .ymbol  identifie.  statement,  or  insertions  wiuch  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  Poor. 
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of  the  future.  When  oU  prices 
dropped,  so  also,  did  the  bottom  drop 
out  of  the  economics  of  converting 
grain  Into  alcohol  for  fuel— gasohol. 

The  immediate  savings  to  the  farm 
program  by  maiung  U.S.  surplus  grain 
available  at  low  enough  prices  to  be 
used  In  gasohol  plants  is  essential  at 
this  time.  Improved  technology  for 
converting  grain  to  alcohol  will  cer- 
tainly follow  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
pursue  it.  and  we  will  do  that  most  ef- 
ficiently by  keeping  existing  plants  in 
operation  now.  Their  cost  effective- 
ness is  currently  negative,  but  the 
long-range  price  of  oil.  a  nonrenewable 
resource,  is  a  permanent  uncertainty. 
So  this  part  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee's  actions  in  the  coming 
weeks  is  of  long-range  importance  for 
the  potential  fuel  supplies  of  the  coun- 
try. 

These  actions  that  I  have  described 
may  not  provide  all  of  the  help  strug- 
gling farmers  and  ranchers  need,  but 
these  are  steps  that  we  know  will  help 
to  raise  the  prices  for  producers'  crops. 
They  need  to  have  decent  prices  and 
make  a  profit.  And.  "God  willing  and 
the  creeks  don't  rise,"  we  will  allow 
them  to  get  there.  They  deserve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  the  leader's  time  on  our  side. 


that  British  ships  were  permitted  in 
American  ports,  a  limited  trade  with 
the  West  Indies  was  opened  to  Ameri- 
can ships,  and  a  Joint  commission  was 
created  to  resolve  any  debt  questions. 
The  terms  of  Jay's  treaty  brought 
strong  opposition  from  many  quarters 
who  for  various  reasons  believed  it  too 
weak  and  too  favorable  toward  the 
British.  Newspapers  denounced  Jay  as 
a  traitor,  copies  of  his  treaty  were 
burned,  and  effigies  of  Jay  were  put>- 
licly  hanged,  burned,  and  guillotined. 
Despite  such  public  pressure,  the 
Senate  recognized  the  advantages  of 
the  Jay  Treaty,  and  after  a  lengthy 
debate,  passed  the  treaty  by  exactly  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  20  to  10. 


June  23,  1987 


June  23,  1987 
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1988  BUDGET-WHO'S  KIDDING 
WHOM 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


UMI 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

JXmZ  34,  1795:  SKIfATK  RATITIES  THI  JAY 
THKATY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  192  years 
ago  this  week,  on  June  24,  1795.  the 
U.S.  Senate  consented  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  most  important  and  contro- 
versial treaty  that  had  yet  come 
before  it.  This  was  John  Jay's  treaty 
with  Great  Britain. 

Although  the  United  States  had 
signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Britain  in 
1783,  disputes  remained  between  the 
two  countries.  Britain  had  not  evacu- 
ated its  forts  in  the  old  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, on  the  grounds  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  not  compensated  British 
merchants  and  former  loyalists  for 
debts  and  property  seized  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  United  States 
also  accused  Britain  of  interfering 
with  its  neutral  shipping. 

To  negotiate  a  settlement  of  these 
matters.  F>resident  Washington  chose 
John  Jay,  a  New  York  lawyer  who  had 
headed  the  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs under  the  Confederation  before 
becoming  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Jay  achieved  a 
treaty  under  which  the  British  would 
withdraw  from  their  forts  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  American  ships  were  allowed 
into  British  ports  on  the  same  terms 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  likely  begin  debating  the 
1988  budget  compromise  late  this 
week. 

I  know  the  majority  leader  would 
like  to  have  turned  to  it  today.  I  am 
advised  by  the  ranking  member  on  the 
budget,  and  I  will  be  talking  with  him 
again  later,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
do  that  today,  so  I  assume  it  will  be  to- 
morrow. •> 

I  use  the  worl<^"compromise"  loose- 
ly, since  it  was  an  agreement  among 
Democrats  and  Democrats  alone— Re- 
publicans were  never  included  in  the 
negotiations. 

That  is  not  without  precedent. 
Sometimes  you  Just  have  to  get  things 
done. 

No  question— it  is  time  we  adopted  a 
fiscal  blueprint  for  1988.  Much  of 
what  we  do  for  the  rest  of  this  session 
depends  on  the  dictates  of  the  budget 
resolution.  But  if  this  Democratic 
compromise  is  the  budget  we  adopt,  it 
will  be  an  exercise  in  futility. 

Isn't  the  point  of  the  budget  process 
to  set  priorities  and  set  guidelines  for 
cutting  the  deficit?  This  budget  sets 
priorities  all  right,  but  not  priorities 
the  public  agrees  with,  not  priorities 
Congress  will  vote  for  when  it  comes 
time  to  implement  the  budget,  and 
certainly  not  priorities  President 
Reagan  will  sign  on  to. 

Who  is  kidding  whom?  The  ginunick 
the  Democrats  devised  on  defense 
spending  is  indefensible.  If  Congress 
and  the  President  raise  taxes  by  a 
whopping  $64  billion— which  is  what 
this  budget  calls  for— what  do  we  get 
in  return— an  additional  $7  billion  in 
defense  money.  That's  not  exactly  an 
even  trade. 

But  it's  a  moot  point— raising  $64  bil- 
lion in  taxes  is  not  going  to  happen.  So 
that  means  that  our  national  security 
will  be  left  high  and  dry.  The  level  of 
defense  spending  would  be  reduced  in 
real  terms  by  over  2  percent  next  year 
even  with  the  $7  biUion  addition.  Is 
this  the 'time,  when  we  are  on  the 


verge  of  an  arms  control  agreement,  to 
stage  p  retreat  on  our  defense  posture? 
I  guess  what  we  will  be  discussing, 
either  later  today  or  starting  tomor- 
row, is  what  direction  does  this  budget 
resolution  take  us?  What  priorities  are 
set?  What  do  we  offer  the  American 
people,  the  American  taxpayer,  those 
who  are  looking  for  some  decline  in 
the  deficit  reduction? 

And  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
budget  resolution,  as  this  Senator  un- 
derstands it.  cuts  defense,  increases 
nondefense  spending,  and  raises  taxes. 
I  am  not  certain— again,  we  will  have 
several  hours  of  debate  on  this- what 
the  American  people  want,  but  I  must 
say  as  I  travel  around  the  country,  not 
many  are  asking  for  higher  taxes. 
Many  recognize  the  need  to  watch  the 
defense  budget,  but  not  many  are 
asking  that  we  go  back  to  the  levels  of 
5,  6.  7  years  ago.  What  we  are  doing,  in 
effect,  is  reducing  the  level  of  defense 
spending  in  real  terms  over  2  percent 
next  year  even  with  the  $7  billion  ad- 
dition. To  get  the  $7  bilUon  addition 
we  have  to  agree  to  raise  taxes  $64  bil- 
lion. That  is  going  to  be  very  difficult 
to  do. 

And  while  defense  is  taking  a  drub- 
bing, domestic  spending  increases  by 
nearly  $41  billion  compared  to  this 
year's  level.  Not  one  domestic  program 
is  eliminated,  and  very,  very  few  are 
cut.  Of  a  total  of  $93  billion  in  savings, 
three-quarters  comes  from  REA  refi- 
nancing and  new  taxes  alone,  which 
would  suggest  that  the  REA  refinanc- 
ing is  not  spending  reduction. 

There  is  not  much  we  can  do  at  this 
stage  of  the  game.  But  adoption  of  the 
budget  resolution  is  not  the  end  of  the 
line.  And  I'm  not  going  to  walk  away 
from  what  I  believe  is  our  collective  re- 
sponsibility to  do  everjrthing  we  can  to 
cut  the  deficit. 

There  are  appropriations  bills,  and 
other  spending  bills  we  can  trim.  If  we 
do  not,  the  President  will  veto  them, 
and  I  wiU  lead  the  fight  to  sustain  his 
vetoes. 

And  beyond  that,  we  have  an  un- 
precedented opportunity  to  make  real 
reforms  in  the  budget  process.  All  par- 
ties—House and  Senate,  Democrats 
and  Republicans— and  the  administra- 
tion-all agree  that  we  cannot  func- 
tion effectively  and  efficiently  with 
the  current  system.  Process  reform  is 
no  panacea— but  perhaps  if  we  can  in- 
still some  logic  and  teeth  in  our  budg- 
eting, it  will  force  us  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  substantive  issues. 

We  had  a  meeting  this  morning  with 
the  President.  I  think  the  President 
made  it  clear  in  his  trip  to  Florida  yes- 
terday, and  made  it  clear  this  morning 
to  Republican  leaders  in  the  Hou.se 
and  Senate,  that  he  hopes  that  we  can 
have  a  party  line  vote  on  this  budget 
resolution.  It  is  time  the  American 
people  understand  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Republican  Party 


and  the  Democratic  Party  in  our  ap- 
proa^ih  to  problems. 

I  l*lieve  the  President  is  correct.  If 
we  want  to  raise  taxes  and  cut  defense 
and  add  to  domestic  spending,  then 
the  vote  is  "yes".  But  if  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  additlwial  taxes— no 
one  suggests  where  they  are  going  to 
come  from— and  if  we  are  worried 
about  additional  spending;  and  if  we 
are  concerned  about  more  and  more 
and  more  reductions  in  defense  spend- 
ing; or  being  required  in  effect  to  vote 
for  $64  billion  in  new  taxes  to  get  a  $7 
billion  increase  in  defense  spending; 
then  that  should  be  fully  debated.  Be- 
cause it  is  my  view,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  concern  about  "the  deficit. 
We  indicated  to  the  President  this 
morning  that  we  would  use  the  statu- 
tory time  on  the  conference  report  to 
lay  out  the  case  against  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  today's  edition  of 
USA  Today  ran  an  editorial  entitled, 
"Deficits  Do  Matter;  We  Must  Cut 
Them."  And  I  ask  unamimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  USA  Today.  June  23,  1987] 
DEFicrrs  Do  Matter,  We  Must  Cut  Them 
When    you    draw    up    your    personal    or 
family  budget,  you  have  to  choose  between 
what  you  can  afford  and  what  you  cannot. 
So  do  businesses.  And  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 
Not  our  leaders  in  Washington. 
They  don't  stop  when  spending  exceeds 
income.    They   just   borrow    more   money. 
Then  they  pay  the  interest,  and  never  talk 
about  paying  off  the  debt. 

As  a  result,  the  national  debt  has  more 
than  doubled,  to  $2.3  trillion,  since  1981. 
Since  last  October,  $119  billion  has  been 
added  to  that  figure,  $36  billion  last  month 
alone.  That  massive  debt  swallows  $140  bil- 
lion a  year  in  interest. 

You  can't  run  a  family  that  way.  You 
can't  run  a  business  that  way.  And  Washing- 
ton shouldn't  try  to  run  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  way,  either. 

Today,  the  House  voles  on  a  plan  to  spend 
at  least  $135  billion  more  than  the  govern- 
ment will  take  in  during  the  fiscal  year  that 
begins  Oct.  1.  That's  scary. 

Monday.  President  Reagan  was  in  Mel- 
bourne, Fla.,  turning  up  the  heat  on  Con- 
gress for  deficit  spending  and  calling  for 
reform  of  the  budget  process.  It  was  the 
first  of  a  half-dozen  such  appearances  he 
plans  this  summer. 

President  Reagan  is  right.  Budget  deficits 
do  matter.  Those  who  say  they  don't  are 
dead  wrong.  Deficits  must  be  controlled. 
They  affect  all  our  lives  They  weaken  our 
national  economy.  They  even  worry  our 
allies. 

But  the  president  must  shoulder  some  of 
the  blame  with  Congress.  He's  never  submit- 
ted a  balanced  budget. 

The  presidents  also  right  about  the 
budget  process.  It's  a  mess.  Five  separate 
congressional  groups  are  working  on 
changes.  The  president  wants  to  be  able  to 
veto  Individual  budget  Items.  He  wants  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget.  And  he  wants  to  restore  the 


automatic  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  deficit 
cuts  ruled  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Some  of  these  ideas  should  be  considered. 
But  alone,  they  won't  slay  the  deficit  mon- 
ster. The  process  Isn't  the  problem.  People 
are. 

The  problem  Is  the  lack  of  leadership  In 
the  White  House  and  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
problem  is  the  political  fear  of  making  diffi- 
cult choices. 

We're  part  of  the  problem,  too. 

We  want  our  representatives  and  senators 
to  tame  the  deficit.  But  we  dont  want  them 
to  cut  social  spending  or  defense  too  much. 
And  we  want  them  to  get  that  highway  or 
dam  or  military  project  for  our  communi- 
ties. But  we  don't  want  to  pay  higher  taxes. 

Members  of  Congress  must  resist  the  si)e- 
clal  Interests.  They  must  give  up  their  ex- 
travagant pet  projects.  Presidents  must 
submit  realistic  budgets.  And  we  all  must 
recognize  that  we  can't  get  something  for 
nothing. 

We  know  what  must  be  done— cut  spend- 
ing, raise  taxes,  or  both. 

Until  our  leaders  acknowledge  that,  the 
deficit  will  remain  a  millstone  around  our 
necks.  Real  leadership  will  find  ways  to 
remove  that  dangerous  burden,  not  add  to 
it. 

VOICES  PROM  ACROSS  THE  USA— WOULD  YOU  BE 
WILLING  TO  PAY  MORE  TAXES  TO  REDUCE  THE 
FEDERAL  DEFICIT? 

Leonard  Rituno,  80,  retired,  Saratoga 
Springs,  NY— Absolutely  not.  We  pay 
enough  taxes  already.  Why  should  taxpay- 
ers be  asked  to  pay  for  Congress'  mistakes? 
If  Congress  would  cut  down  on  unnecessary 
spending,  the  federal  deficit  would  not  be  as 
high  It  is.  We  are  spending  too  much  on 
things  we  shouldn't.  Congress,  not  taxpay- 
ers, should  handle  the  problem. 

Suzanne  Willis,  27,  homemaker.  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.— My  family  Is  already  In  a  high 
tax  bracket,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  pay 
more  taxes  If  the  money  were  indeed  used 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  am  afraid  of  the 
country  getting  so  far  behind  that  there 
would  be  a  collapse.  I  don't  think  U.S.  citi- 
zens realize  how  deeply  In  debt  the  country 
Is.  Something  has  to  be  done  about  It. 

Peter  Nedostup,  42,  Stockbroker.  East 
Keansburg,  N.J.— Higher  taxes  are  not  the 
solution  to  lowering  the  deficit.  Raising 
taxes  means  more  money  will  be  available 
for  Congress  to  spend.  That  would  only 
create  bigger  problems.  If  the  politicians  did 
their  jobs  correctly,  we  would  not  have  this 
tremendous  deficit.  The  way  to  reduce  the 
deficit  Is  by  reducing  federal  expenditures. 

Terri  Alexander,  34,  Secretary.  North- 
rldge.  Calif.— How  are  we  going  to  get  rid  of 
the  deficit  unless  we  raise  taxes?  People  get 
upset  about  increased  taxes,  but  the  federal 
deficit  Is  a  national  problem,  and  everyone 
should  be  willing  to  chip  in  and  solve  the 
problem  together.  We  have  to  stick  togeth- 
er. This  Is  our  country,  and  we  all  have  to 
protect  it  the  best  way  we  can. 

Neck  Witkowski,  53,  Postal  service  manag- 
er. Wayne,  Mich.— The  only  way  I  would  be 
willing  to  pay  more  taxes  Is  If  taxes  were 
paid  equitably  by  all  taxpayers  Including 
the  big  corporations.  Otherwise,  the  people 
In  the  middle  would  end  up  paying  the  addi- 
tional taxes.  If  our  contributions  would  be 
comparable  to  our  earnings,  I  would  go 
along  with  paying  higher  taxes. 

Linda  Carlsen,  36,  school  superintendent. 
Custer,  Mont.— We  can  finds  ways  to  reduce 
the  deficit  without  taxing  the  taxpayers 
more.  The  way  our  taxes  are  currently  being 
expended  is  not  appropriate.  Our  govern- 


ment could  cut  Its  spending  in  places  like 
the  Middle  East  and  Central  America.  We 
need  to  look  at  our  priorities  and  decide 
what  direction  we  want  the  country  to  take. 
Terry  Ondreyka,  39,  College  administra- 
tor, Kingwood,  Texas— Once  Congress  and 
the  president  brought  the  federal  budget 
Into  balance  through  spending  cuts.  I  would 
be  willing  to  consider  a  tax  Increase.  But  the 
money  derived  from  higher  taxes  must  be 
used  for  educational,  health,  and  job  train- 
ing programs  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
deficits  do  make  a  difference.  I  think 
deficits  should  be  reduced.  I  know  it 
means  hard  choices  and  I  think  there 
are  many  of  us.  some  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  who  are  prepared  to  make 
hard  choices. 

The  editorial  states: 

President  Reagan  is  right.  Deficits  do 
matter.  Those  who  say  they  dont  are  dead 
wrong.  Deficits  must  be  controlled.  They 
affect  all  our  lives.  They  weaken  our  nation- 
al economy.  They  even  worry  our  allies. 

But  when  USA  Today  asked  the 
question:  "Would  you  be  willing  to  pay 
more  taxes  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit?" only  one  out  of  seven  surveyed 
said  yes.  One  woman  noted,  "We  can 
find  ways  to  reduce  the  deficit  without 
taxing  taxpayers  more." 

My  sentiments  precisely.  And  I  hope 
Senators  remember  this  woman's 
words  when  we  vote  on  the  budget 
compromise. 

There  may  be  somebody  getting  a 
lot  of  letters  saying  'Please  raise  my 
taxes."  but  they  are  not  coming  to  my 
office.  I  am  not  being  asked  as  I  travel 
aroimd  the  country.  "We  hope  you 
raise  our  taxes." 

If  the  American  people  really  believe 
we  were  acting  on  the  spending  side, 
then  I  think  we  could  go  out  and  say 
we  have  to  make  some  revenue 
changes. 

So  we  are  talking  about  campaign  fi- 
nance reform,  more  taxes;  we  are  talk- 
ing about  now  a  budget  resolution, 
more  taxes. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  might 
keep  this  lady's  words  in  mind  as  we 
debate  this  very  important  issue. 

Budget  resolutions  are  difficult  to 
pass.  I  can  recall  on  May  10,  1985,  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  passed  one 
by  one  vote.  50  to  49.  That  would  not 
have  happened  had  not  Senator  ElxoN 
cooperated  and  gone  into  the  hospital 
that  morning.  So  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  majority  leader.  It  is  a  tough  Job. 
A  budget  resolution  must  pass,  but  we 
can  quarrel  with  the  contents  of  the 
budget  resolution  and  in  this  area  I 
think  we  have  made  a  mistake. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  was  my 
time  reserved? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wIU 
have  more  to  say  later  on  the  budget 
resolution.  I  have  listened  with  inter- 
est to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  I  have  also  been  reading 
press  accounts  pf  the  President's 
speech. 

I  must  say,  I  do  not  have  much  hope 
for  the  President.  I  think  he  is  almost 
beyond  recall  with  respect  to  congres- 
sional budgets;  his  own  budget  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate.  The  President 
talks  about  constitutional  amend- 
ments on  a  balanced  budget.  He  has 
never  yet  sent  up  a  balanced  budget  to 
the  Congress.  He  did  not  say  that  out 
on  the  hustings. 

And  his  own  budget  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  a  vote  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  got  18  votes;  out  of  the  46  Re- 
publican votes  in  the  Senate  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  got  18  votes.  So  that  was 
a  pretty  sad  commentary,  I  would  say, 
on  the  President's  budget.  So,  so  much 
for  the  President's  budget.  I  will  have 
more  to  say  later  about  the  budget  res- 
olution. I  understand  from  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  that  we 
might  not  be  able  to  get  it  up  today,  or 
we  still  may  be  able  to. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  indicated  earlier  that 
there  was  not  a  great  likelihood  that 
we  would  be  able  to  take  up  the 
budget  conference  report  today,  and 
an  objection  by  any  Senator  would  be, 
certainly,  within  the  rights  of  any 
Senator. 

I  have  now  consulted,  again,  with 
the  distingriished  Republican  leader 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  going 
to  get  the  consent  to  call  up  the 
budget  conference  report  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say  I  did  discuss 
this  in  the  policy  luncheon.  Senator 
DoMENici,  who  is  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  budget,  and  a  very  responsible 
member  on  that  committee,  indicated 
he  could  not  be  prepared  today  and 
he.  therefore,  would  object  to  taking  it 
up  today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  weU.  T  thank  the 
Republican  leader.  The  budget  confer- 
ence report  will  not  be  brought  up 
today,  then,  because  of  the  objection. 
It  will  be  brought  up  tomorrow,  on 
motion,  and  there  will  be  10  hours  of 
debate  on  that  resolution  5  hours  to 
the  side.  I  intend  to  bring  the  Senate 
in  early  tomorrow  and  get  started 
early  on  the  budget  resolution  tomor- 
row. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

RECESS  OMTIL  »  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  recess  imtil 
the  hour  of  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

MORinRG  Busimss 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  9:30  a.m.,  and  that  Senators  be 
permitted  to  speak  during  that  period 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recog- 
nized, or  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Budget  be  recognized  at 
that  point,  to  motion  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  budget. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  budget  then  will  be 
called  up  tomorrow  early  and  begin- 
ning at  9:30  a.m.,  so  that  this  should 
allow  us  to  complete  the  action  on  the 
budget  conference  report  at  a  reasona- 
ble hour  on  tomorrow. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
afternoon  I  hope  to  offer  the  omnibus 
trade  bill.  I  would  like  to  get  it  before 
the  Senate  later  today  for  opening 
statements.  On  tomorrow,  then,  fol- 
lowing the  conference  report  on  the 
budget  action,  the  Senate  would 
return,  probably,  to  the  trade  legisla- 
tion. I  remind  all  Senators  that  I  indi- 
cated last  week  that  we  will  be  operat- 
ing on  at  least  a  two-track  system  here 
for  the  next  few  days.  The  campaign 
finance  reform  bill  will  still  be  around. 
The  trade  legislation  will  be  up.  We 
will  have  to  take  action  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  budget. 

I  hope  to  get  unanimous  consent  to 
lay  the  veto  message  aside  until  srch 
time  as  I  may  consult  with  the  minori- 
ty leader  at  a  later  date. 

Is  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  prepared  at  this  moment  to  tell 
me  whether  I  can  get  consent  to  lay 
aside  the  veto  message  on  the  fairness 
doctrine  with  the  provision  that  I  be 
permitted  to  call  it  up  at  a  later  date 
after  consultation  with  the  Republi- 
can leader?  Is  the  leader  prepared  to 
respond? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  prepared  to  object 
to  that  request.  We  would  consider 
that  to  accommodate  the  majority 
leader's  calendar,  if  we  could  set  it  for 
a  certain  date;  lay  it  aside  until  some 
certain  time.  We  would  be  willing  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  be  willing 
to  do  that,  but  otherwise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  just  as  soon  start  on  it  this 
afternoon.  If  we  could  get  a  time  cer- 
tain—I do  not  need  a  great  amount  of 


time  on  it— but  if  we  could  get  a  time 
certain,  with  an  hour  on  the  side  or  2 
hours  on  the  side,  whatever  the  lead- 
ers agree  upon,  that  would  be  all  right 
with  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  You  have  no  objection  to 
taking  it  up  next? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No;  as  long  as  we 
have  a  time  certain. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  it  would  not  get  in  the 
way  of  other  things  the  Senator  wants 
to  do 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  I  do  not 
want  to  do  is  lay  it  aside,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  leader  1  week  later  or  2 
weeks  later.  Otherwise  I  would  as  soon 
start  on  it  today;  now. 

(Mr.  SANPORD  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  will  confer 
with  Senator  Hollings,  the  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
come  back  to  this  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  to  all  Sen- 
ators, I  hope  the  Senate  can  complete 
action  on  the  trade  legislation  before 
we  break  for  the  July  recess.  That 
recess  begins  at  the  close  of  business 
on  next  Wednesday,  which  means  that 
we  could  be  in  late  on  Wednesday  of 
next  week. 

We  will  be  in,  I  would  say,  late  every 
day  this  week  with  the  exception  of 
this  evening.  We  could  l)e  in  late  this 
evening  if  Senators  want  to  make 
opening  statements  on  the  trade  legis- 
lation, and  so  forth.  I  would  also  say 
that  Senators  should  be  prepared  for  a 
Saturday  session,  because  we  have 
plenty  of  work  to  do.  We  have  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  budget.  We  will 
probably  have  the  supplemental  con- 
ference report  at  some  time,  hopeful- 
ly, before  we  go  out,  because  there  are 
the  CCC  payments  to  farmers  and 
other  important  matters  involved 
therein.  There  is  the  trade  legislation. 
There  is  the  campaign  finance  reform 
legislation.  I  am  not  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed with  that  this  afternoon  because 
Mr.  BoREN  and  others,  and  some  Sena- 
tors on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  are 
discussing  a  possible  amendment  that 
hopefully  could  have  bipartisan  sup- 
port. So  I  am  willing  to  wait  to  see 
what  can  be  developed  along  that  line. 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  proceed  on 
the  trade  legislation;  and  there  is  the 
homeless  conference  report,  but  that 
could  wait  until  after  the  recess. 

So.  there  are  a  number  of  items  that 
are  goijig  to  require  votes.  I  am  sure 
that  once  we  get  the  trade  bill  up, 
there  are  going  to  be  votes  on  amend- 
ments and.  of  course,  the  budget  con- 
ference report  has  a  time  limitation  on 
it  so  there  will  be  a  vote  in  due  course 
on  that.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is 
plenty  of  work  to  do  and  I  hope  that 
we  can  complete  action  on  the  budget 
conference  report  and,  hopefully,  on 
the  supplemental  appropriations  con- 
ference report,  hopefully,  on  the  trade 
legislation,  before  we  go  out  on  next 


Wednesday  evening  for  the  brief  holi- 
day break  for  Independence  Day. 

I  say  all  of  these  things  just  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
again,  the  very  full  platter  that  we 
have  before  us,  and  to  caution  Sena- 
tors about  making  engagements  in  the 
early  evenings  or  on  Saturday.  Of 
course,  they  can  be  their  own  Judges. 
If  they  are  willing  to  miss  votes,  of 
course,  that  is  up  to  them.  But  we  do 
have  a  responsibility  here  to  try  to  get 
the  work  done  and  we  have  plenty  of 
it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Would  the  leader 
yield  for  just  a  couple  of  questions? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  prepared  to 
go  in  almost  any  order  the  leader 
wants  to  go,  but  I  do  not  want  to  lay 
aside  the  veto  message  which  I  under- 
stand would  be  privileged.  I  do  not 
intend  to  force  that  if  we  can  get  some 
time  agreement,  but  let  me  make  sure 
I  vmderstand  how  we  are  going  to  go. 
We  are  going  to  start  maybe  with 
trade  this  afternoon,  then  budget  to- 
morrow; and  go  until  we  finish  budget. 
If  we  go  late,  we  go  late.  Then  double- 
track  trade  and  campaign  reform. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor Is  very  much  involved  in  both 
trade  and  campaign  reform.  That  is 
the  plan. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  my 
schedule  straightened  out.  I  am  curi- 
ous about  the  16  or  17  Senators  that 
are  scheduled  to  go  to  Cancun  this 
weekend  for  that  Mexican-American 
parliamentary  conference.  Will  the 
Senate— I  should  not  say  "the 
Senate,"  the  participants— but  any  of 
those  who  went  would  nm  the  risk  of 
missing  a  fair  number  of  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Any  who  go  will  run  the 
risk  of  missing  a  fair  number  of  votes. 
I  responded  to  all  Senators  on  my  side 
weeks  ago  who  wrote  to  me  saying 
they  would  like  to  take  the  trip.  I  told 
them,  as  I  saw  the  situation,  that 
when  we  came  to  this  point  in  the  ses- 
sion we  were  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  and  that  they  would  be 
rxinning  the  risk  of  missing  votes  be- 
cause, at  the  time,  I  foresaw  that  we 
were  going  to  have  trade,  we  were 
going  to  have  reconciliation  perhaps  at 
that  point,  and  other  things,  and  that 
is  indeed,  the  way  it  is  turning  out.  So, 
they  will  run  the  risk  of  missing  votes. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that.  I  do  not  like  to 
see  any  Senator  discommoded,  but  any 
Senator  who  takes  it  on  his  own  to 
schedule  a  trip  of  that  kind,  has  to 
consider  the  consequences.  The  Senate 
cannot  be  tied  to  the  tail  of  that  kind 
of  kite. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  In  the  Senator's 
judgment,  what  the  Senator  is  likely 
to  miss  is  votes  on  trade  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  Monday— not 
Monday,  but  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize for  keeping  Senators  waiting.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
pericd  for  the  transaction  of  mbming 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  2:30  p.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
did  I  hear  correctly  that  morning  busi- 
ness will  be  permitted  until  2:30  p.m., 
or  did  the  Presiding  Officer  say  3:30 
p.m.? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  15  minutes  under 
the  same  restrictions  as  heretofore  en- 
tered.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AFFIRMA- 
TIVE RULING  ON  THE  NATION- 
AL UNIFORM  MINIMUM  DRINK- 
ING AGE  LAW 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
a  few  hours  ago,  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  landmark  decision,  confirmed  the 
constitutionality  of  the  National  Uni- 
form Minimxmi  Drinking  Age  Law.  In 
its  7  to  -2  decision,  the  Court  upheld 
two  lower  court  verdicts.  And  cleared 
the  way,  for  all  States  to  get  down  to 
the  business  of  protecting  the  lives  of 
young  and  old  alike  on  our  Nation's 
highways. 

As  the  author  of  this  law,  I  am  obvi- 
ously pleased  by  the  Court's  decision 
today.  But  while  I  rejoice  in  the 
Court's  decision,  the  real  victory  is  not 
mine,  the  Congress',  or  the  Court's. 

The  real  wirmers  today  are  the  mil- 
lions of  parents  who  see  their  children 
leave  home  for  a  night  out  in  the 
family  car  and  can  feel  more  confident 
of  their  safe  return. 

The  victory  is  also  for  the  thousands 
of  American  families  who,  because  of 
this  law,  will  never  know  the  pain  and 
grief  of  having  to  bury  a  young  son  or 
daughter  killed  in  a  drunk  driving  ac- 
cident. 

Finally,  the  glory  is  also  shared  by 
those  who  joined  me  in  pushing  so 
hard  for  a  reasonable,  effective  drink- 
ing law.  The  movement  for  a  21  drink- 
ing age  law  was  a  grassroots  effort.  It 
sprung  from  those  who  had  suffered 
the  tragic  loss  of  a  child,  and  who 
wanted  to  spare  others  from  the  same 
anguish.  Today,  I  want  to  commend 


the  members  of  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving,  or  MADD.  Candy 
Lightner,  the  former  president  of 
MADD,  was  in  many  ways  instrumen- 
tal in  moving  drunk  driving  to  the 
forefront  of  public  attention.  Norma 
Phillips,  current  president,  has  carried 
on  the  effort. 

There  are  many  other  groups  who 
have  played  vital  roles  and  deserve 
credit  for  today's  victory.  In  particu- 
lar, I  would  like  to  note  the  efforts  of 
Chuck  Hurley,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Safety  Council.  Without 
his  tireless  efforts,  and  those  of  many 
others,  including  the  PTA's  around 
this  country,  this  law  may  never  have 
become  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  my 
State,  New  Jersey,  led  the  fight.  When 
the  drinking  age  was  raised  to  21  in 
1983,  the  alcohol-related  deaths 
among  under-age  drivers  were  cut  in 
half.  But  we  continued  to  suffer  need- 
less injury  and  loss  of  young  lives  be- 
cause we  shared  a  "blood  boarder" 
with  New  York. 

But  after  New  York  adopted  a  21 
drinking  age,  we  saw  the  results.  More 
of  our  children  are  coming  home,  safe 
and  sound. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  law  we  can  be 
proud  of.  Few  pieces  of  legislation 
have  such  tangible  results.  When  we 
look  at  the  success  of  the  minimum 
drinking  age  law,  we  see  thousands  of 
young  lives  saved  on  our  highways. 

According  to  the  figures  from  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration [NHTSA],  from  January 
1985  to  June  1986.  driver  fatalities 
among  16  to  19  year  olds  dropped  32 
percent.  At  the  same  time,  alcohol-re- 
lated deaths  among  20  year  olds 
dropped  20  percent. 

NHTSA  estimates  that  in  that  18 
month  period,  848  lives  were  saved. 
Why?  The  minimum  drinking  age  law. 
With  enactment  of  a  minimiun 
drinking  age  of  21  by  all  our  States,  we 
can  expect  to  save  as  many  as  1,000 
young  lives  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  greater 
contributions  this  body  can  make  than 
to  spare  families  the  pain  of  the  death 
of  a  child  or  family  member.  That  is 
why  this  Senator  sponsored  the  Uni- 
form Minimum  Drinking  Age  bill. 
That  is  why  the  Senate  approved  it  by 
an  overwhelming  margin. 

And  we  have  seen  the  majority  of 
States  come  on  board.  When  we 
passed  the  law  in  1984.  23  States  had 
adopted  a  minimum  drinking  age  of 
21.  Today,  the  "blood  borders"  that 
existed  throughout  the  country  have 
almost  all  been  closed.  Only  four 
States,  plus  Puerto  Rico,  are  not  in 
compliance.  One  of  those,  Colorado, 
will  be  in  compliance  by  July  30. 

That  will  leave  South  Dakota,  which 
brought  the  suit  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  Ohio,  and  Wyoming  as  the  only 
noncomplying   States.   The   law   says 
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those  States  lose  highway  funds  for 
not  passing  the  law.  South  Dakota 
stands  to  lose  $3,432,550  this  year.  Wy- 
oming will  lose  $3,731,924.  And  Ohio 
wiU  1066  $13,963,866. 

Mr.  Prescient,  this  Senator  would 
hope  that  the  prospect  of  saving 
young  lives  would  be  enough  to  bring 
these  States  into  compliance. 

South  Dalcota  exercised  its  rights.  It 
took  its  case  all  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  But  the  verdict  is  now 
in.  Now  it  is  time  to  stop  arguing  and 
fighting.  It  Is  time  for  those  States  to 
join  their  neighbors,  and  adopt  the  21 
minimum  drinking  age. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


DEATH  OF  WALTER  HELLER 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  remarkable  economist  died.  No 
economist  over  time,  or  perhaps  all 
times,  could  write  as  clearly,  provoca- 
tively and  convincingly  as  Walter 
Heller.  He  was  marvelous.  He  made 
complex  economic  problems  simple. 
He  made  dull  economic  statistics  come 
alive.  He  was  the  most  contradictory 
of  beings:  An  economist  with  the  elo- 
quence of  a  poet. 

Walter  Heller  had  a  profound  effect 
on  American  economic  policy.  He  was 
the  economic  teacher  for  both  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson. 
When  he  won  with  his  advice  as  he  did 
generally  with  President  Kennedy, 
and  in  the  early  years  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  the  country  did  better 
economically  than  it  had  ever  done 
before  and  that  it  has  ever  done  since. 
He  lost  in  the  later  years  of  the  John- 
son administration.  He  told  the  Presi- 
dent the  time  had  come  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. President  Johnson  refused  to 
accept  that  advice.  Result:  Our  coun- 
try suffered  the  begitming  of  an  infla- 
tiotuu7  period  that  plagued  the  coim- 
try  for  the  next  decade. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  in  a  sep- 
arate interview  with  Dr.  Heller  a  few 
months  before  his  death  a  New  York 
Times  editor  asked  Heller  of  all  the 
Presidents  and  Presidential  aspirants 
he  had  known— and  that  included 
Humphrey,  Mondale,  Kennedy,  John- 
son, and  Carter— who  was  the  smart- 
est? Heller's  answer:  "Mondale  was  the 
brightest  of  the  lot,  the  one  who  not 
only  understood  something  while  you 
were  explaining  it  to  him  but  retained 
it.  And  if  you  had  a  meeting  with  him 
3  months  later,  and  went  over  the 
same  ground,  he  would  say,  "Yeah,  I've 
got  that,  let's  go  on  from  there.' "  For 
those  of  us  who  served  with  most  of 
these  men  that  is  an  interesting  and 
impressive  comment  about  our  old 
friend  and  former  member  of  this 
body,  Fritz  Mondale. 

Leonard  Silk,  another  remarkably  el- 
oquent economist,  has  written  a  super- 
lative tribute  to  Walter  HeUer  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Busines.<;  Week  also 
carried    an    excellent   summation    of 


Walter  Heller's  career  in  its  current 
issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  of  these  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  19,  1987] 
Hkller  Lbcact:  CLARmr  for  Aix 
(By  Leonard  SlU) 
Walter  W.  HeUer.  who  died  this  week  at 
the  age  of  71,  raised  the  role  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  E>;onomic  Advisers  to  the 
highest  level  it  has  attained  since  that  body 
was  established  by  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946. 

One  reason  for  Mr.  Heller's  brilliant  per- 
formance as  chief  economic  adviser  to  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  was  his  use  of 
the  English  language.  He  could  make  eco- 
nomic ideas  not  Just  intelUgible  but  arrest- 
ing and  persuasive  to  Presidents,  Congress- 
men, business  and  labor  leaders,  journalists 
and  everyone  else— and  without  debasing  or 
distorting  the  ideas  he  was  pushing. 

He  loved  metaphor.  "The  fine  mist  of  in- 
cipient inflation  may  be  turning  into  light 
rain."  he  warned  early  in  1966,  about  a  year 
after  he  left  Washington  to  return  to  teach- 
ing at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  But 
President  Johnson,  determined  to  pursue 
the  war  in  Vietnam  without  going  to  Con- 
gress for  a  tax  increase,  was  slow  to  heed 
the  warnings  of  Mr.  Keller  and  his  other 
economic  advisers,  and  the  inflationary  rain 
came  down. 

Whether  in  failure  or  success,  however, 
Mr.  Heller  demonstrated  that  economic 
rhetoric  is  the  ci^cial  link  between  econom- 
ic analysis  and  policy  making.  As  Donald  T. 
McCloskey  has  stressed  in  his  book,  'The 
Rhetoric  pf  Economics,"  the  mathematical 
formulations  of  economists  are  of  little  use 
unless  they  can  be  translated  into  agru- 
ments  that  policy  makers  and  the  public  can 
understand  and  be  willing  to  act  upon. 

The  art  of  persuasion  is  a  matter  not  of 
words  alone  but  of  heart  and  courage  and 
charm.  Mr.  Heller  had  these  qualities  in 
abundance  and  used  them  lavishly  inside 
the  White  House  In  dealing  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  political  aides,  most  of  whom 
were  trained  as  lawyers.  He  fired  memos  at 
them  and  followed  up  with  face-to-face  lec- 
tures. He  worked  incredible  hours  and  got 
his  exercise  in  Washington  by  ignoring  the 
elevators  and  running  up  and  down  the 
stairs  at  the  old  State  E>epartment  build- 
ing—the Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

But  Mr.  Heller  also  carried  his  campaigns 
to  the  people.  He  was  always  ready  to  spend 
time  talking  to  reporters,  being  interviewed 
on  television  programs  and  speaking  at 
public  meetings.  President  Kennedy  encour- 
aged him  to  do  that— to  get  out  in  front  of 
the  Administration  to  see  whether  a  new 
and  controversial  idea  would  fly  or  be  shot 
down. 

As  good  as  Mr.  Heller  was  in  communicat- 
ing economic  ideas,  his  great  distinction  was 
that  he  brought  to  policy  making  the  best 
professional  economic  thinking  he  could 
mobilize. 

Although  he  enjoyed  being  chairman  of 
the  C.E.A.  and  was  by  no  means  without 
vanity,  he  was  secure  and  modest  enough  to 
bring  to  the  council  the  stars  of  the  econom- 
ics profession,  such  as  James  Tobin  (later  a 
Nobel  laureate),  Kermit  Gordon,  Oardner 
Ackley.  Robert  Solow  and  Arthur  M.  Okun. 
and  he  (»ntinuousiy  consulted  outsiders, 
such  as  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  the  first  Ameri- 
can Nobelist  in  economics. 


The  economic  policies  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  years  were  essentially  built  on  the 
theory  of  John  Maynard  Keynes  that  total 
demand  for  goods  and  services  could  be  ma- 
nipulated to  prevent  unemployment  on  one 
side  and  to  stop  inflation  on  the  other. 

Did  the  outbreak  of  inflation  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  1960's  represent  a  failure  of 
those  Keynesian  policies— or  was  it  due  to 
the  unwillingness  of  President  Johnson  to 
heed  his  economists'  advice? 

The  answer  is  both.  At  first,  the  econo- 
mists of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  era  were  In- 
clined to  blame  ihe  political  leadership  for 
failing  to  take  their  advice  in  time  to  head 
off  inflation  by  reversing  fiscal  policy  to  re- 
strain aggregate  demand,  with  the  economy 
approaching  full  employment. 

As  time  wore  on.  however,  it  became  clear- 
er that  there  had  been  an  exaggerated 
belief  among  the  economists  that  they  had 
solved  the  problem  of  maintaining  economic 
stability. 

In  his  review  article  "The  Economics  Pro- 
fession and  the  Making  of  Public  Policy  "  in 
the  March  1987  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomic Literature.  Robert  H.  Nelson  of  the 
Interior  Department  reminds  the  profession 
that  in  1966  Mr.  Solow  of  the  Massachusetts 
Ii&titute  of  Technology  had  stated  that 
most  economists  believed  "short-run  macro- 
economic  theory  is  well  in  hand.  The  basic 
outlines  of  the  dominant  theory  have  not 
changed  in  years."  ^^ 

A  decade  later  J^Sseph  A.  Pechman  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  a  colleague  of  Mr. 
Heller's  from  graduate-school  days  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  said,  "The  high 
rate  of  price  increases  during  the  recent  pe- 
riods of  sluggish  demand  is  a  mystery  that 
economists  have  not  solved."  And  the  late 
Mr.  Okun.  who  became  chairman  of  the 
C.E.A.  under  President  Johnson,  urged 
greater  humility  upon  the  economists  with 
respect  to  their  ability  to  Analyze,  forecast 
and  prescribe. 

But  saying  one  does  not  know  it  all  is  not 
to  say  one  knows  nothing.  The  high  self- 
confidence  of  economists,  which  Mr.  Heller 
embodied,  and  their  adroit  policy  shifts,  did 
help  give  the  United  States  the  longest, 
most  vigorous  and  most  stable  spell  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  history.  If  it  all  came  to  a 
bad  end,  whether  because  of  the  hubris  of 
economists  or  the  blunders  of  politicians, 
the  fruits  of  an  intelligent  relationship  be- 
tween the  two— as  it  was  during  the  Kenne- 
dy-Heller years,  professional  and  knowing 
on  both  sides— should  not  be  forgotten. 

[From  Business  Week.  June  29.  1987] 
He  Made  Economics  Look  Easy 

The  death  of  University  of  Minnesota 
economist  Walter  W.  Heller  at  the  age  of  71 
reminds  us  of  a  day  when  economics  seemed 
to  work.  As  chief  economic  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy.  Heller  was  the 
major  architect  of  the  1962-63  personal  and 
business  tax  cuts  that  helped  generate  the 
longest  expansion  of  the  postwar  era.  But  in 
those  halcyon  days,  the  tax-cut  route  to 
growth  was  known  as  Keynesian.  not 
suppjy-side,  economics. 

AV  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
AjKisers  under  both  Kennedy  and  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Heller's  priority  was 
full  employment.  But  selling  the  ideas  of 
what  was  called  the  New  Economics  to  Ken- 
nedy and  Congress  wasn't  as  simple  as 
Heller  made  it  look.  To  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  came  to  know  him  through 
his  witty  explanations  of  economics  on  tele- 
vision. Heller  made  economic  policy  moves 
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look  as  easy  and  graceful  as  a  Joe  DiMaggio 
catch.  But  Heller  once  recalled:  'The  hard 
part  in  the  early  days  was  'etting  economic 
ideas  past  the  White  house  politicians 
guarding  Kennedy's  door." 

Policies  fashioned  by  the  Heller  CEA  gave 
the  nation  several  years  of  growth  exceed- 
ing 5%  with  inflation  below  2%.  But  the 
New  Economists  were  rebuffed  in  1966  when 
they  urged  Johnson  to  raise  taxes  to  finance 
the  Vietnam  War.  Johnson's  long  delay  on 
the  tax  hike  set  the  stage  for  the  stagflation 
of  the  1970s— a  combination  of  high  Infla- 
tion and  slow  growth  that  tarnished  the 
repuUtions  of  the  liberal  Keynesians.  In  a 
way.  Heller's  selling  skill  hurt  his  own 
cause,  l)ecause  the  public  expected  too 
much  from  economic  activism.  But  HeUer 
remained  a  dedicated  educator,  tirelessly 
promoting  the  message  that  the  reasonable 
application  of  economic  ideas  can  make  life 
better. 


UMI 


HOW  UNITED  STATES  SUFFERS 
SERIOUS  MILITARY  SETBACKS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  one  significant  military  ad- 
vantage that  our  country  has  over  the 
Soviet  Union?  Answer:  it  is  our  ad- 
vanced technology.  A  vital  example  of 
this  advantage  is  in  the  quietness  of 
our  submarines.  Why  is  the  quiet 
movement  of  our  submarines  such  a 
critical  advantage?  Because  the  way 
an  adversary  locates  and  destroys  a 
submarine  is  by  supersensitive  sonar 
devices  that  can  detect  submarine 
movement  from  many  miles  away.  Be- 
cause United  States  detection  technol- 
ogy is  well  ahead  of  the  Soviets,  we 
have  a  vital  edge  in  protecting  our 
American  targets  from  potential 
Soviet  attack.  It  is  an  advantage  worth 
billions  of  dollars.  More  important  it 
represents  a  significant  element  in  the 
success  of  our  deterrence  against  a 
possible  Soviet  submarine-launched 
nuclear  attack. 

This  is  particularly  significant  be- 
cause nuclear  weapon  deployment  on 
submarines  represent  a  most  rapidly 
growing  sector  of  Soviet  nuclear 
power.  Already  our  country  has  de- 
ployed a  mammoth  50  percent  of  our 
huge  nuclear  deterrent  in  submarines. 
The  Soviets  are  moving  in  this  direc- 
tion as  they  develop  the  technology  so 
they  can  install  the  same  quiet  capa- 
bility on  their  submarines  that  we 
have  Installed  in  ours,  the  Soviet  con- 
version to  submarines  as  their  princi- 
pal deterrent  will  come  on  with  a  rush. 
A  Soviet  technological  breakthrough 
that  would  bring  their  submarines  into 
the  same  quiet  class  as  American  subs 
would  represent  a  huge  technological 
and  military  advance  for  the  Soviets. 
It  would  also  represent  a  very  serious 
technological  and  military  loss  for  our 
country. 

All  of  this  is  why  the  sale  by  the 
Japanese  and  Norwegians  to  the  Sovi- 
ets of  $17  million  of  computer-con- 
trolled machine  tools  in  a  period  from 
1981  through  1984  represents  the  most 
important  military  setback  for  our 
country  in  recent  years.  On  June  12, 


the  New  York  Times  reported  the  full 
details  of  this  sale.  The  story  was 
based  on  reporting  by  David  Sanger, 
Clyde  Haberman  and  Steve  Lohr.  It 
was  written  by  Sanger.  And  it  is  quite 
a  story. 

Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that 
Norway  and  Japan  are  both  our  allies. 
Both  rely  heavily  on  the  United  States 
for  protection  against  the  threat  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Ar.d  yet  a  Japanese 
company,  Toshiba  Machine  Co.  and  a 
state-formed  Norwegian  firm  Kongs- 
berg  Vaapenfabrik  worked  closely  to 
together  to  export  to  the  Soviet  Union 
precisely  the  tools  necessary  to  make 
the  submarine  propellers  that  will 
enable  the  Soviets  to  build  a  subma- 
rine fleet  that  will  permit  them  to  fab- 
ricate the  propeller  blades  for  their 
submarine  that  will  in  turn  give  them 
the  ability  to  evade  the  present  United 
States  sonar  technology  and  make  up 
for  much  of  the  big  disadvantage  the 
Soviets  now  suffer  in  the  relative 
noisiness  of  their  submarines.  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times  article, 
Norwegian  and  Japanese  officials  falsi- 
fied model  numbers  on  the  export  li- 
cense applications  and  claimed  the 
Norwegian  computers  and  the  Japa- 
nese machines  were  legal  to  export. 

Stephen  Bryen,  the  head  of  the 
Export  Administration  for  the  De- 
fense Department  said  "these  people 
did  terrible  damage  for  the  sake  of 
making  just  one  more  sale." 

How  serious  is  that  damage?  Consid- 
er that  the  real  vulnerability  of  our 
country  to  Soviet  nuclear  attack— Is 
not  as  the  SDI  advocates  would  have 
it,  from  a  preemptive  intermediate  bal- 
listic missile  flight  from  somewhere  in 
the  Soviet  Union— over  the  pole.  The 
real  threat  will  come  from  superqulet 
Soviet  subs  that  can  cruise  anywhere 
off  our  2,500  miles  of  coastline.  From 
those  subs,  the  Soviets  could  fire 
cruise  missiles  that  slam  in  at  tree  top 
level— with  maps  In  their  computer  op- 
erated brains— so  they  can  fly  around 
obstacles.  No  SDI  or  any  other  defense 
mechanics  ever  conceived  could  stop 
that  kind  of  attack. 

The  lesson  of  this  bizarre  diversion 
of  this  military  technology  to  Russia 
should  convince  this  Congress  that  we 
must  strengthen  our  export  control 
laws  and  drive  home  to  our  friends 
and  allies  In  Japan,  Norway  and  else- 
where the  critical  Importance  of  stop- 
ping any  trade  with  the  Soviets  that 
can  advance  their  military  technology. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  the  Jime  11,  1987,  New 
York  Times  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Bizarre  Dkal  Diverts  Vftal  Tools  to 

Rdssiams 
Early  in  1983  a  team  of  Japanese  engi- 
neers from  the  Toshiba  Machine  Company 
arrived  in  Leningrad,  the  center  of  Russian 


shipbuilding  since  Peter  the  Great,  and 
were  whisked  through  the  back  gate  of  the 
heavily  guarded  Baltic  Shipyard.  There 
they  painstakingly  assembled  more  than  $17  / 
million  worth  of  computer-controlled  ma- 
chine tools  used  to  make  ship  propellers. 

Over  the  next  18  months  the  engineers  re- 
turned to  the  Soviet  Union  alx>ut  half  a 
dozen  times.  Working  alongside  computer 
specialists  from  a  state-owned  Norwegian 
company,  they  fine-tuned  che  four  imposing 
machines,  each  of  which  stands  two  stories 
high  and  weighs  half  a  million  pounds.  As 
part  of  the  deal,  the  Soviet  Union  even  ob- 
tained a  five-year  service  agreement. 

To  the  Japanese  and  Norwegian  customs 
officials  who  allowed  the  equipment  to  be 
shipped,  this  was  Just  another  aggressive 
business  deal,  and  the  export  licenses  ap- 
peared in  order.  Instead,  investigators  in 
three  countries  have  concluded  that  the  sale 
was  one  of  the  most  egregious  diversions  of 
high-technology  products  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  decade. 

The  equipment  is  high  on  the  list  of  tech- 
nologies that  the  Western  allies  and  Japan 
bar  from  expoil;  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  in- 
telligence officials  say  the  machinery  is  al- 
ready making  it  far  easier  for  the  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  to  elude  detection.  The 
Navy  says  it  will  cost  the  United  States  $1 
billion  or  more  to  undo  the  damage. 

"When  you  strip  it  all  away,"  said  Ste- 
phen D.  Bryen,  the  head  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Office  of  Export  Administration, 
"these  people  did  terrible  damage  for  the 
sake  of  making  Just  one  more  sale." 

A  detailed  reconstruction  of  that  sale, 
based  on  interviews  in  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  Japan,  shows  how  readily  the 
export  control  system  broke  down.  The 
interviews  showed  that  the  government*  in- 
volved depended  heavily  on  the  truthfulness 
of  companies  that  were  seeking  to  profit 
from  increased  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  government  insi>ectors  appeared  to  lack 
the  technological  sophistication  to  chal- 
lenge the  companies'  claims  about  the  capa- 
bilities of  equipment  being  exported. 

Since  the  diversion  became  known,  the 
impact  has  been  widespread. 

American  outrage  over  the  incident  has 
caused  severe  friction  among  three  close 
military  allies— the  United  SUtes,  Norway 
and  Japan.  The  Pentagon  charges  that 
Japan  permitted  the  technology  to  get 
away,  then  dragged  its  feet  for  a  year  when 
presented  with  evidence  of  the  diversion. 
Nor  do  the  Americans  fully  believe  the  re- 
sults of  Norway's  investigation,  which  con- 
cluded that  the  country's  involvement  was 
limited  to  the  work  of  one  renegade  employ- 
ee. 

Last  month  two  officials  of  the  Japanese 
company  and  a  British  employee  of  the  Nor- 
wegian company,  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik. 
were  arrested,  and  more  arrests  in  Japan  aire 
expected.  Meanwhile,  the  president  of  To- 
shiba Machine  and  two  other  top  company 
officials  have  resigned.  Norwegian  officials, 
who  fear  they  could  lose  a  major  contract 
with  the  United  States  military,  have  dis- 
mantled part  of  Kongsberg. 

A  Japanese  complaint,  too 
Like  the  Norwegians,  Suglichiro  Watari. 
chief  executive  of  the  Toshiba  Corporation, 
complained  in  an  Interview  in  New  York 
this  week  that  his  company  has  been  treat- 
ed harshly.  Mr.  Watari  said  the  giant  elec- 
tronics company,  which  owns  50.8  percent 
of  Toshiba  Machine,  should  not  face  sanc- 
tions now  being  debated  on  Capitol  Hill— a 
ban  on  shipments  to  the  United  States  and 
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ft  Ion  of  milltftry  contracts— becftuse  of  the 
actions  of  a  subsidiary. 

"I  was  also  misled  by  Toshiba  Machine." 
Mr.  Watarl  said. 

Alttaoush  many  details  about  the  diver- 
sion have  emerged,  questions  remain  about 
the  handling  of  the  case.  For  one,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  huge  machines  were 
shipped  directly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  West- 
em  intelligence  agencies  appear  to  have 
missed  key  clues  about  what  was  happening. 

Illegal  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  its 
allies  are  nothing  new.  What  makes  this 
case  so  unusual,  according  to  investigators. 
Is  not  only  the  size  of  the  deal  but  also  its 
business-as-usiial  quality.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  large  payoffs,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  effort  to  disguise  the  equip- 
ment's destination  by  sending  it  through 
third  countries. 

Even  motives  appear  unusual  for  a  case  of 
this  sort:  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg  employees 
apparently  wished  to  bolster  their  ailing 
companies  rather  than  to  profit  personally. 

Trying  to  gauge  the  damage 

Assessing  the  actual  damage  to  national 
security  Is  difficult.  Reagan  Administration 
officials  assert  that  It  was  nearly  irreparable 
because  it  will  cost  the  Soviet  Union  far  less 
to  produce  quiet  propellers  with  the  new 
machines  than  for  the  United  States  to  de- 
velop advanced  sensors  to  make  up  for  the 
loss. 

"What's  frightening  is  not  how  good  the 
Soviets  are  today,"  said  Norman  Polmar,  a 
naval  analyst  and  author,  "but  how  quickly 
they  are  improving." 

Other  experts  counter  that  the  E>efense 
Department  is  overdramatizing  the  loss, 
perhaps  to  bolster  its  case  in  Congress  for 
submarine  development  projects  and  im- 
provements in  antisubmarine  warfare. 

But  no  one  disputes  that  the  loss  was  a 
major  breach  of  Western  security  and  was 
easily  accomplished.  Following  is  an  exami- 
nation of  the  diversion,  based  partly  on  in- 
formation provided  by  Investigators  that 
could  not  be  Independetitly  verified.  In  some 
cases,  there  are  still  discrepancies  between 
accounts  provided  by  officials  of  different 
countries. 

WTTHODT  WAKItnfG 

The  case  dates  from  late  1979  or  early 
1980.  According  to  intelligence  officials,  that 
was  not  long  after  the  Russians  may  have 
been  warned  by  John  A.  Walker  Jr.  (who 
pleaded  guilty  in  1985  to  passing  Navy  se- 
crets to  the  K.G.B.)  that  the  positions  of 
Soviet  submarines  were  being  given  away  by 
propeller  noise. 

A  Soviet  foreign  trade  organization.  Tek- 
mashimport,  contacted  Wako  Koeki,  a  small 
Japanese  trading  firm  with  offices  in 
Moscow.  Japanese  police  who  have  recon- 
structed the  dealings  say  they  believe  that 
at  least  three  suspected  K.G.B.  agents  were 
involved:  Igor  A.  Osipov,  who  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  Tekmashimport;  Anatoly  P.  Troits- 
kly  of  the  closely  linked  Industrial  Machine 
Export-Import  Corporation,  and  Vyacheslav 
A.  Sedov,  a  vice  president  of  the  External 
Science  and  Technology  Exchange  Corpora- 
tion. 

According  to  investigators.  Mr.  Osipov 
told  Wftko  Koeki  that  he  needed  to  import 
large,  numerically  controlled  machine  tools. 
precision  instniments  that  can  reduce  by 
months  the  long  process  of  making  a  propel- 
ler, lit.  Sedov  apparently  was  not  directly 
involved  in  the  negotiations,  but  an  assign- 
ment In  Tokyo  in  the  1960's  gave  him  expe- 
rience in  dealing  with  Japan. 


NegotUiUQju  in  Moscow 
Within  months.  Wako  Koeki  approached 
Toshiba  Machine,  and  soon  Ryozo  Hayashi. 
a  Toshiba  executive,  travelqd  to  Moscow  to 
negotiate  the  deal.  Toshiba  Machine.  In  the 
minds  of  many  experts,  was  a  strange  choice 
because  the  company  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered a  major  competitor  in  that  part  of 
the  machine  tool  market.  But  Toshiba's 
catalogue  contained  exactly  what  the  Rus- 
sians wanted:  an  MBP-110  propeller  milling 
machine,  a  $4  million  to  $5  million  model. 

The  machine  dwarfs  its  operators,  as  two 
giant  arms  swivel  from  a  crossbar  to  carve 
and  shape  propellers  that  can  be  more  than 
30  feet  in  diameter,  far  larger  than  any  cur- 
rent Soviet  submarine  could  need. 

The  machine's  key  feature,  from  the 
Soviet  viewpoint,  consisted  of  its  nine  inde- 
pendently controllable  axes,  meaning  that  it 
could  be  twisted  and  turned  in  a  number  of 
positions  critical  to  making  sophisticated 
propellers.  Under  the  regulations  adopted 
by  Cocom.  the  coordinating  committee  of 
Western  allies  and  Japan  that  sets  export 
rules,  no  machine  tool  with  more  than  three 
independent  axes  is  to  be  exported  to  the 
Soviet  Union  or  its  allies. 

Package  approach  avoided 

Toshiba  could  have  provided  the  entire 
package  wanted  by  the  Soviet  Union— the 
machine  tool  plus  a  computer  and  software 
to  run  it.  But  for  reasons  that  still  mystify 
investigators.  Moscow  insisted  that  the  com- 
puter controllers,  the  "brains"  that  operate 
machines,  come  from  Kongsberg  Trade,  the 
marketing  arm  of  Kongsberg  Vaapenfa- 
brikk. 

Soon  the  Russians  were  negotiating  with 
Bemhard  John  Green,  a  49-year-old  British 
national  who  was  Kongsberg  Trade's  sales 
manager.  Mr.  Green  is  described  by  Kongs- 
berg officials  as  a  "competent  and  hard- 
working employee"  with  no  previous  record 
of  misconduct  since  joining  the  company  in 
the  mid-1970's.  Because  of  turmoil  in 
Kongsberg  at  the  time,  the  company  offi- 
cials said,  he  was  without  any  real  supervi- 
sion. 

Some  American  officials  say  they  suspect 
that  Mr.  Green,  who  could  not  be  located 
for  comment,  may  have  been  a  Soviet  agent. 
But  Norwegian  officials  disagree.  "His  moti- 
vation, he  says,  was  to  get  the  sale  for  a 
business  that  was  in  desperate  shape."  said 
Tore  Johnsen.  who  heads  the  Norwegian  in- 
vestigation. "And  we  have  found  nothing  to 
indicate  that  he  is  not  telling  the  truth 
about  why  he  did  what  he  did." 

DAWIf  IMC  or  OBCEFTION 

The  deal  was  sealed  In  Moscow  on  April 
24,  1981,  with  the  signing  of  two  contracts. 

The  first  contract,  calling  for  the  delivery 
of  four  unspecified  milling  machines,  along 
with  service  and  spare  parts  for  five  years, 
was  between  Tekmashimport  and  C.  Itoh  * 
Company.  Toshiba's  standard  export  broker 
and  one  of  Japan's  largest  trading  houses. 

"C.  Itoh  handles  pretty  routine  stuff  that 
doesn't  raise  any  warning  flags."  one  Ameri- 
can investigator  said,  explaining  why  Wako 
Koeki,  which  deals  extensively  with  Viet- 
nam and  other  suspect  destinations,  was 
paid  a  finder's  fee  and  dismissed.  "This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  concealment  effort." 

TTie  contract  was  witnessed  by  the  export 
manager  of  Toshiba  Machine,  according  to 
officials  of  Toshiba's  cort>orate  parent. 

The  second  contract  was  with  Kongsberg 
Trade  for  slightly  more  than  $2  million, 
enough  for  a  NC-2000  numerical  controller, 
the  computer  that  guides  the  system,  and  a 
service  agreement. 


UMI 


with  the  signings.  Toshiba  and  Kongs- 
berg began  a  series  of  deceptions  to  obtain 
export  licenses,  needed  to  get  the  equip- 
ment past  Japanese  and  Norwegian  customs 
officials. 

On  May  19,  in  Tokyo,  Toshiba  applied  to 
the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  In- 
dustry for  a  permit  to  ship  a  machine  called 
a  TDP  70/110.  In  a  detail  apparently  over- 
looked ,by  the  Japanese  authorities,  this 
model  is  mentioned  nowhere  in  Toshiba's 
sales  brochures.  Toshiba  said  the  tool  was 
limited  to  two  axes,  well  within  the  Cocom 
rules. 

A  civilian  purpose  stated 

The  machinery,  Toshiba  said,  was  going  to 
be  used  for  a  civilian  purpose— improving 
the  electric  power  utility  in  Leningrad. 

None  of  the  trade  ministry's  30  export 
control  inspectors,  who  review  200.000  appli- 
cations a  year,  questioned  the  permit.  Ap- 
parently customs  did  not  notice  that  the 
machine  shipped  was  a  different  model 
from  the  one  listed  on  the  export  permit. 

A  senior  Japanese  official  in  the  Foreign 
Ministry  explained  recently  that  the  Minis- 
try of  International  Trade  and  Industry  had 
simply  trusted  that  a  company  with  which 
it  had  long  and  close  ties  was  telling  the 
truth. 

"This  is  the  first  case  where  the  trust  rela- 
tionship between  industry  and  government 
completely  collapsed. "  the  Foreign  Ministry 
official  said.  'Here,  we  had  a  case  in  which 
the  Japanese  family-like  relationship  was 
abused." 

A  year  later  Mr.  Green  applied  to  the  Nor- 
wegian Trade  Ministry  to  export  a  numeri- 
cal controller  that  Kongsberg  specifically 
manufactures  for  Soviet-bloc  trade  because 
It  can  be  used  only  in  less  sophisticated  two- 
axis  milling  machines.  In  fact,  investigators 
say,  Mr.  Green  had  made  an  oral  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union— an  agreement  not 
found  in  the  written  contract— to  ship  a  var- 
iant of  the  computer  that  could  control  a 
nine-axis  machine.  The  difference  l>etween 
the  two  models  lies  in  microscopic  circuitry; 
no  customs  official  would  be  able  to  tell  the 
difference. 

wanted:  quieter  subs 

In  interviews,  Toshiba  has  maintained 
that  few  of  Toshiba  Machine's  employees 
knew  the  true  power  or  use  of  the  equip- 
ment shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  that 
officials  at  the  parent  company  were  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  transaction.  But  in- 
vestigators in  the  United  States  say  that  if 
Toshiba  executives  were  in  the  dark  it  is  be- 
cause they  averted  their  eyes. 

By  late  1982.  when  the  first  milling  ma- 
chine was  shipped,  virtually  everyone  in 
Japan's  shipbuildinK  and  machine  tool  in- 
dustry knew  that  Cie  Soviet  Navy  was  in 
search  of  Western  equipment  and  that  it 
was  rapidly  making  its  submarines  quieter. 

Japan  had  once  before  been  embarrassed 
by  a  major  teclinology  diversion.  In  April 
1982  E>efense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger handed  Japan's  Defense  Minister  a 
spy  satellite  photograph  of  the  Soviet  air- 
craft carrier  Minsk  under  repair  in  an 
80.000-ton  floating  drydock  built  by 
Ishikawajima-Harima  Heavy  Industries.  Mr. 
Weinberger  asked  his  Japanese  counterpart, 
Scichiro  Ito,  to  "consider  what  this  picture 
means." 

Attitude  on  export  rules 

"The  Japanese  had  no  respect  at  all  for 

the   Cocom   restrictions,"   said   Mr.   Bryen, 

who  has  been  one  of  the  leading  critics  of 

Japan's  role  in  the  machine  tools  episode. 


"In  the  drydock  case,  the  Secretary  made  It 
clear  this  stuff  has  to  stop." 

Japanese  officials  in  the  United  SUtes  say 
their  country  is  a  strong  advocate  of  export 
controls  but  maintain  tliat  the  United 
States  is  frequently  alarmist. 

At  the  time  of  the  Toshiba  deal,  it  was 
also  common  knowledge  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  embarked  on  a  major  initiative 
to  catch  up  with  American  "quieting"  tech- 
nology, the  key  to  making  any  submarine 
fleet  safe  from  detection.  i 

"For  a  long  time  the  Soviets  didn't  seem 
to  give  a  damn  about  the  noise  radiated  by 
their  submarines."  said  Ira  Dyer,  an  acous- 
tics expert  and  professor  of  ocean  engineer- 
ing at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. But  in  each  generation  of  Soviet 
submarines— particularly  the  new  Sierra 
and  Akula  classes— the  giant  power  plants 
that  propel  Soviet  submarines  have  grown 
quieter. 

Now  Soviet  engineers  appear  to  be  turning 
to  the  next  telltale  evidence  of  a  subma- 
rine's whereabouts:  two  distinctive  sounds 
made  by  propellers. 

When  blades  chum  water 
The  first  is  cavitation,  sounds  created  as 
moving  propeller  blades  cause  pressure 
changes  in  seawater.  These  sounds  are  par- 
ticularly discernible  when  a  submarine  is 
moving  fast  and  near  the  surface. 

The  second  distinctive  .sound  consists  of 
blade  tonals.  caused  as  the  propeller  cuts 
through  the  wake  created  by  appendages  on 
the  submarine's  hull,  such  as  the  conning 
tower,  the  sUbilizers  and  the  rudders. 

"These  seem  like  small  things,  but  they 
make  a  huge  difference,"  Professor  Dyer 
said.  "One  watt  of  acoustical  energy  coming 
out  of  the  propeller  of  a  submarine  In  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  can  be  heard  off  the 
coast  of  Virginia." 

The  United  States  Navy  has  spent  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  reduce  cavitation  and 
blade  tonals.  chiefly  through  highly  classi- 
fied propeller  designs.  Most  involve  an  odd 
number  of  overlapping  blades,  turned  into  a 
rather  convoluted  shape.  Although  the  spe- 
cific designs  are  classified,  many  of  the  un- 
derlying principles  are  contained  in  public 
literature. 


MO  CHAIfCE  rOR  TOURISM 

For  years  the  Navy  has  produced  propel- 
lers at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 
with  numerically  controlled  machine  tools 
that  eliminate  many  quality  control  prob- 
lems. It  was  exactly  those  kinds  of  machines 
that  Toshiba  began  shipping  to  Leningrad, 
In  pieces,  starting  In  December  1982. 

By  the  s'immer  of  1983  all  the  machines 
were  in  place,  though  there  is  now  a  dispute 
about  their  exact  wherealwuts.  American 
Intelligence  officials  insist  that  all  four  are 
at  the  Baltic  Shipyard,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  (That  facility  has  primarily 
produced  surface  ships,  but  submarines  are 
constructed  at  a  neighboring  shipyard.)  Jap- 
anese and  Norwegian  officials  say  that  only 
two  of  the  machines  are  in  Leningrad  and 
that  they  do  not  know  where  the  other  two 
are. 

Some  people  suggest  that  Moscow  sent 
them  to  shipyards  on  the  opposite  coast, 
perhaps  at  Vladivostock  on  the  Sea  of 
Japan. 

The  engineers  who  installed  the  equip- 
ment over  a  period  of  months  in  Leningrad 
say  security  was  tight  during  the  operation. 

WOT  EVEH  AlfY  SIGHTSEEING 

"We  were  constantly  being  watched  by 
the  K.G.B.."  a  Toshiba  Machine  technician 


told  police  investigators  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 
an  account  in  the  Japanese  press. 

Each  day.  he  said,  the  group  was  driven 
through  the  rear  gate  of  the  shipyard  and, 
later,  directly  back  to  a  Leningrad  hotel. 

""We  didn't  have  time  even  for  sightsee- 
ing," he  complained. 

Toshiba's  engineers  were  not  alone.  Two 
Kongsberg  employees  also  made  four  trips 
from  Norway  to  Leningrad  during  the  fall  of 
1983  and  spring  of  1984,  apparently  to  in- 
stall the  control  system  and  software  for 
the  Toshiba  machinery.  In  J\ine  1984  the 
Norwegian  company  made  a  last  visit  to  im- 
prove the  software  and  reduce  the  time  It 
took  to  mill  a  propeller. 

Comments  by  Norwegians 

Investigators  disagree  about  whether  top 
officials  of  Kongsberg  knew,  or  should  have 
known,  about  the  deal.  More  than  half  a 
dozen  Kongsberg  employees  were  Inter- 
viewed, Including  technicians  who  traveled 
to  Moscow.  But  last  week  the  Norwegian 
police  let  the  statute  of  limitations  on  the 
diversion  expire  without  pressing  further 
charges. 

"Green  is  the  only  one  who  went  through 
the  whole  deal."  said  Mr.  Johnsen,  Norway's 
chief  investigator  in  the  case.  Added  Jens  C. 
Width,  senior  vice  president  of  marketing 
for  Kongsberg.  "This  is  very  different  from 
Toshiba's  involvement,  where  top  manage- 
ment was  aware  of  what's  happening." 

American  officials,  noting  that  Kongsberg 
Is  essentially  run  by  Norway's  Defense  Min- 
istry, say  It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  compa- 
ny's leadership  was  unaware  of  any  sensitive 
shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union.  On  Capitol 
Hill  and  at  the  Pentagon  there  have  been 
cslUs  for  more  arrests  and  dismissals. 

Norwegian  officials  respond  that  most  of 
Kongsberg's  top  officers  at  the  time  were 
dismissed  last  year  because  of  the  compa- 
ny's troubled  financial  condition. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense  to  punish  people 
who  were  not  responsible,"  said  Arve  Thor- 
vlk,  the  economic  counselor  for  the  Norwe- 
gian Embassy  in  Washington. 

MISSED  CLUES  TO  LENINGRAD 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  true  purpose  was 
only  faintly  disguised,  the  equipment  ship- 
ments, the  falsified  export  licenses  and  the 
many  visits  to  Leningrad  apparently  all 
went  undetected  by  Western  intelligence 
agencies  until  last  year.  Now  investigators 
cannot  even  agree  about  how  the  scheme 
was  finally  uncovered. 

According  to  the  Japanese,  the  break 
came  in  December  1985,  when  Kazuo  Kuma- 
gal,  the  Moscow  office  manager  of  the  Wako 
Koeki  trading  firm,  told  officials  of  Wako 
and  Toshiba  Machine  that  he  would  disclose 
the  story  of  the  illegal  exports  unless  he 
were  paid  to  remain  silent. 

When  he  got  nowhere,  he  carried  out  his 
threat  by  writing  a  letter  to  Cocom  in  Paris. 
That  information  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  and  eventually  relayed  to  Japan. 

At  Toshiba.  Mr.  Watari  said  the  Toshiba 

Corporation   had   never  received  a  threat 

from  Mr.  Kumagai.  but  he  said  he  could  not 

speak  for  Toshiba  Machine,  the  sut>sidiary. 

American  version  differs 

Pentagon  officials  teU  a  different  story. 
They  say  there  was  no  letter  to  Cocom  that 
they  know  about:  instead  a  series  of  clues, 
which  they  will  not  describe,  led  them  to 
discover  the  deception  and  Inform  the  Japa- 
nese. ""It  was  more  a  case  of  putting  togeth- 
er a  Chinese  Puzzle,"  Mr.  Bryen  said. 

Outside  intelligence  experts  say  the  Navy 
may  have  come  across  the  first  clue  by  no- 
ticing the  fainter  sounds  of  new  Soviet  pro- 
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peUers-^nJecture  that  the  Pentagon 
makes  no  effort  to  dispel.  Others  contend 
that  It  is  too  soon  for  many  of  those  propel- 
lers to  have  been  installed  on  operating  8ul>- 
marines. 

In  any  event,  the  Japanese  moved  slowly 
throughout  1986.  A  Japanese  Foreign  Minis- 
try official  explained  that  Toshiba  Machine 
was  widely  believed  when  it  said  it  had 
merely  shipped  two-axis  machines. 

"We  really  couldn't  believe  that  a  reputa- 
ble company  like  Toshiba  could  do  such  a 
thing,"  the  official  said.  Another  Japanese 
official  added  that  "the  Americans  did  not 
apply  much  pressure"  until  Mr.  Bryen  and 
Fred  C.  Ikle,  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Policy,  went  to  Tokyo  last  Decem- 
ber and  described  the  deception  in  detail. 
Japan  asked  for  more  documentation,  and  It 
was  not  until  Mr.  Weinberger  complained 
directly  to  Japan's  Defense  Minister  that  a 
full  investigation  began. 

Explanations  fall  apart 

Under  further  questioning,  explanations 
offered  by  Toshiba  Machine  executives 
began  to  crumble.  "Initially  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine maintained  that  this  was  a  two-axis 
machine  that  could  not  be  converted  into 
anything  more  complex,"  Mr.  Watari  said, 
but  "later  they  said  it  was  possible"  to  con- 
vert the  machine  to  nine  axes. 

Early  last  month,  soon  after  Prime  Minis- 
ter "ya-suhlro  Nakasone  was  briefed  about 
the  Incident  before  a  visit  to  Washington. 
Japanese  police  raided  Toshiba  Machine's 
offices  and  carried  away  heaps  of  paper- 
work. On  May  15  Toshiba  Machine's  presi- 
dent, Kazuo  Ilmura,  resigned,  a  move  appar- 
ently demanded  by  Mr.  Watari. 

After  days  of  interrogation,  Mr.  Hayashi 
and  another  Toshiba  Machine  executive 
were  arrested.  Half  a  dozen  more  arrests  are 
expected. 

Last  Friday  two  more  Toshiba  Machine 
executives— Yasuhlro  Matsuzaki.  the  head 
of  overseas  operations  in  1982,  and  Goro 
Yasuda,  head  of  the  machine  tool  division 
at  that  time— also  resigned. 

Tokyo's  tough  sanctions 

Meanwhile,  Japan  has  Imposed  relatively 
tough  sanctions.  Toshiba  Machine  has  been 
ordered  to  suspend  all  exports  to  14  Com- 
munist countries  for  a  year.  The  company 
also  said  last  week  that  it  expected  losses  of 
$100  miUlon  in  its  present  fiscal  year.  C. 
Itoh,  the  trading  firm,  was  banned  from  ma- 
chine tool  exports  to  Communist  nations  for 
three  months. 

"Short  of  driving  Toshiba  Into  bankrupt- 
cy. I  think  they  were  the  toughest  sanctions 
we  could  take,"  a  Foreign  Ministry  official 
said. 

In  the  United  States,  the  parent  Toshiba 
company  Is  trying  to  block  a  small  move- 
ment on  Capitol  Hill  to  ban  the  Import  of 
Its  products  for  a  year  or  more.  Meanwhile, 
the  Pentagon  has  delayed  awarding  con- 
tracts to  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg,  Including 
a  $100  million  order  Toshiba  Is  seeking  to 
provide  the  Air  Force  with  portable  comput- 
ers. 

Pentagon  officials  say  neither  company 
should  expect  to  sign  contracts  until  respon- 
sibUity  for  the  loss  Is  sorted  out.  "This 
time,"  one  Pentagon  investigator  declared, 
"we  are  going  to  hang  these  people  1b 
public." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  NED  GUTHRIE, 
FRIEND  OP  LABOR  AND  MUSI- 
CIANS 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President. 
Jt  is  with  great  pleasure  and  pride  that 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  good  friend 
id  fellow  West  Virginian,  the  distin- 
led  Ned  H.  Guthrie.  On  Saturday, 
'June  27,  Ned  will  be  Inducted  into  the 
West  Virginia  Labor  Hall  of  Honor. 
Ned  is  being  recognized  by  the  West 
Virginia  Labor  History  Association  for 
his  extraordinary  contributions  to  the 
working  people  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  Nation. 

Music  has  been  the  centerpiece  of 
Ned  Guthrie's  long  and  fruitful  life. 
He  began  playing  music  in  elementary 
school  and  continued  in  high  school. 
He  had  his  first  professional  engage- 
ment in  1928.  while  serving  in  the  Air 
National  Guard.  He  continued  his  mu- 
sical career,  playing  all  over  the 
United  States  from  1930  to  1936,  and 
then  performing  at  the  Rathskellar's 
Club  in  Charleston  from  1936  until 
1945.  In  1945.  he  formed  the  Ned 
Guthrie  Orchestra  and  continued  to 
perform  until  1975,  when  he  became 
president  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Musicians'  Union,  Local  136.  In  1982, 
Ned  became  the  national  legislative  di- 
rector of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  and  it  is  in  this  capacity 
that  he  is  known  to  so  many  of  us  in 
the  Senate. 

I  am  siire  that  most  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  become  acquainted  with 
Ned,  and  that  they  share  my  utmost 
respect  and  admiration  for  this  distin- 
guished gentleman.  As  legislative  di- 
rector for  the  APM,  he  can  frequently 
be  seen  walking  the  halls  of  the 
Senate  office  buildings,  waiting  pa- 
tiently in  the  reception  rooms  to  talk 
with  staff  or  Members  themselves,  and 
tactfully  taking  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  state  his  concerns  regard- 
ing performing  artists  and  related 
issues.  We  have  caught  sight  of  him 
making  his  case  with  his  special  flair 
while  in  one  of  the  dining  rooms,  the 
elevators,  or  wherever  he  runs  into 
someone  targeted  on  his  list.  Just  last 
year.  I  was  waiting  on  the  runway  of 
the  Teager  Airport  in  Charleston  to 
return  to  DC,  only  to  find  that  the 
seat  next  to  me  had  been  assigned  to 
Ned  Guthrie.  And  Ned,  being  the  ef- 
fective lobbyist  he  is,  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  discuss  his  con- 
cerns. I  must  add  that  he  was  more 
than  persuasive. 

The  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians is  fortunate  to  have  such  a  dedi- 
cated, hard-working  employee— he 
continues  to  be  a  leading  force  in  legis- 
lation and  efforif  to  assist  their  mem- 
bership. Most  of  all.  West  Virginia  is 
honored  to  count  Ned  Guthrie  as  one 
of  its  citizens.  We  are  inspired  and  mo- 
tivated by  his  relentless  service  to  his 
fellow  brothers  and  sisters  in  his  pro- 
fession, in  the  labor  movement,  and  in 
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his  belov/td  State.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  tha^  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
congratulating  Ned  Guthrie  on  his  in- 
duction into  the  Labor  Hall  of  Honor. 
He  is  an  outstanding  gentleman  whom 
I  am  delighted  to  call  a  very  special 
friend. 


DcKALB  COUNTY 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  1987 
marks  the  150th  birthday  of  the  Illi- 
nois county  of  DeKalb.  and  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  take  a  moment  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  facts 
about  the  history  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  coui)ty  over  the  past  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

Established  in  1837.  and  named  after 
the  German-bom  Revolutionary  War 
officer  Baron  Johann  DeKalb.  the 
county  lies  approximately  60  miles 
west  of  Chicago  in  north  central  Illi- 
nois. 

It  was  the  fertile  farm  land  and  rich 
timber  groves  that  attracted  the  early 
settlers  to  this  area,  and  since  that 
time,  many  DeKalb  residents  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  fields  of  ag- 
riculture and  education  throughout 
the  world. 

Early  DeKalb  settlers  Joseph  Glid- 
den  and  Jacob  Haish.  for  instance, 
were  the  <irst  to  create  and  manufac- 
ture barbed  wire— a  tremendous  break- 
through for  farmers  in  need  of  eco- 
nomical fencing.  In  addition,  numer- 
ous well-known  and  important  agricul- 
tural associations  have  been  founded 
in  DeKalb.  such  as  the  DeKalb 
County  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  multi- 
national DeKalb  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

These  contributions  to  the  world  of 
agriculture,  however,  are  not  the  only 
high  points  of  this  multifaceted 
county.  In  1899,  the  State  of  Illinois 
established  what  is  now  Northern  Illi- 
nois University  in  DeKalb.  and  today 
this  institution  has  grown  to  be  the 
second  largest  university  in  the  State, 
with  more  than  100.000  diplomas 
having  been  awarded  since  its  found- 
ing. The  recent  additions  of  law  and 
engineering  colleges  at  NIU  make  <t 
clear  that  this  school  is  continuing  to 
broaden  its  horizons  as  it  strives  for 
sustained  academic  high  standing. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  as  DeKalb 
celebrates  its  sesquicentennial  this 
summer,  allow  me  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  note  of  this  great  Illi- 
nois county,  not  only  for  its  agricultur- 
al and  educational  excellence,  but  also 
for  the  people  that  live  and  work 
there.  For  this  county,  one  that  has 
long  provided  such  great  service  to  the 
world,  is  also  a  great  source  of  pride 
for  the  State  of  Illinois.  Thank  you. 


June  23,  1987 

THE  CHALLENGES  OF  THE 
BANKING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  we  read  about  the  difficulties 
facing  our  financial  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  Despite  these 
troubling  times,  the  North  Carolina  fi- 
nancial industry  continues  to  thrive. 

Mr.  John  G.  Medlin,  Jr.,  chairman 
and  president  of  First  Wachovia  Corp., 
addressed  the  North  Carolina  Bankers 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Pinehurst,  NC.  John's  remarks  reveal 
the  quality  of  the  men  and  women 
who  nm  North  Carolina's  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Challenges  op  Banking 
(By  John  G.  Medlin  Jr..  chairman  and 
president,  First  Wachovia  Corporation) 
While    banliing    is    doing    well    in    North 
Carolina  and  across  much  of  the  Southeast, 
It  has  some  troublesome  problems  In  other 
parts  of  the  nation  and  in  an  overall  sense. 
We  should  be  mindful  that  our"  challenges 
in  the  times  ahead  are  much  the  same  as 
banlcers  everywhere.  To  help  putthose  chal- 
lenges into  perspective,  I  will  review  the 
state  of  the  financial  system  and  economy 
and  then  offer  some  suggestions  to  maintain 
the  exceptional   record  of  banking  in  our 
state. 

The  cumulative  effects  of  three  progres- 
sively severe  business  and  money  cycles 
since  the  late  sixties  have  left  the  financial 
system  in  a  fragile  and  vulnerable  state.  The 
underpinnings  have  been  weakened,  and  the 
ability  to  withstand  has  been  diminished. 
The  principal  villain  was  inflation,  which 
periodically  throughout  history  has  wrecked 
the  financial  system. 

The  price  spiral  from  the  late  sixties  to 
the  early  eighties  produced  a  financial 
"high."  Lenders  felt  euphoric  as  loans  grew 
rapidly.  Risk  management  practices  gradu- 
ally were  relaxed,  and  weak  credits  were  ob- 
scured or  bailed  out  by  the  fast-rising  value 
of  real  estate,  petroleum,  commodities,  and 
other  collateral. 

The  inflation  cycle  caused  the  volume  of 
financial  services  business  to  grow  at  a 
strong  rate  for  an  extended  time.  Banks  and 
other  financial  services  providers  expanded 
rapidly.  Like  some  other  fields  such  as  air- 
lines, service  capacity  and  fixed  expense 
rose  substantially.  Low-cost  producers  like 
money  market  funt  >  began  to  emerge  and 
take  market  share. 

In  the  early  eighties,  the  relaxation  of 
lenders  was  replaced  by  shock  as  inflation 
decelerated  and  prices  even  declined  in  some 
sectors.  Loans  made  on  the  expectation  of 
continued  inflationary  growth  became  prob- 
lems. As  has  been  the  experience  through- 
out history  the  winding  down  phase  of  the 
inflation  cycle  was  the  most  damaging  for 
the  financial  system.  Disinflation  weakened 
loan  portfolios,  strained  capabilities,  and 
eroded  capital  structures. 

A  notable  example  is  the  farm  credit 
system  which  has  debts  of  around  $90  bil- 
lion, nearly  twice  the  estimated  current 
value  of  its  a^isets.  Also,  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration have  been  depleted  by  failed  mem- 
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bers  with  a  shortfall  for  additional  insolven- 
cies variously  projected  from  $25  billion  to 
$45  billion.  Whatever  the  farm  credit  and 
thrift  system  capital  deficiencies  may  be, 
there  are  some  very  large  unrealized  losses 
which  eventually  must  be  absorbed  by  their 
creditors  and  depositors  or  by  the  taxpay- 
ers. 

The  banking  system  also  has  problems.  In- 
stitutions with  heavy  concentrations  of 
energy  and  agricultural  credits  are  troubled. 
Others  have  large  real  estate  exposures 
with  growing  difficulties.  Several  of  the 
largest  banks  have  frozen  loans  In  excess  of 
capital  and  reserves  to  financially  distressed 
less-developed  countries.  Overcapacity  and 
high  costs  are  causing  competitive  pressures 
for  all  banks.  The  natural  reaction  of  many 
is  to  cut  prices  and  lower  credit  standards  to 
maintain  volume.  This  is  unfortunate  at  a 
time  when  banking  needs  to  improve  credit 
quality  and  margins  to  reverse  unfavorable 
trends. 

The  deterioration  of  performance  is  re- 
flected in  some  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  statistics  for  last  year.  The  net 
operating  earnings  of  the  14,181  insured 
banks  were  $13.6  billion  in  1986,  down  16.2 
percent  from  the  prior  year.  This  is  the 
fourth  decDne  in  the  past  five  years.  If  $4.2 
billion  of  securities  gains  and  other  nonre- 
curring Items  are  included,  net  income  was 
$17.8  billion,  a  decline  of  1.4  percent  from 
1985.  This  represents  mediocre  returns  of 
10.2  percent  on  equity  and  .64  percent  *n 
assets,  which  also  have  declined  since  the 
beginning  of  this  decade. 

In  1986,  insured  banks'  net  charge-offs  to- 
taled $16.3  billion,  or  1  percent  of  loans. 
This  is  a  post-Depression  record  and  is  un- 
usual for  the  fourth  year  of  an  expansion 
cycle.  The  provision  for  losses  was  $21.7  bil- 
lion. Loss  reserves  totaled  $28.7  billion,  or 
1.6  percent  of  loans  at  year-end,  while  non- 
performing  assets  were  twice  as  large  at 
$57.5  billion,  or  3.2  percent  of  loans. 

Equity  capital  of  banking  at  year-end  was 
$182  billion,  or  6.2  percent  of  its  $2.9  trillion 
as^ts.  This  does  not  include  off-balance- 
sheet  exposure  of  over  $1  trillion.  The  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Fund  was  $18  billion. 
The  banking  system  is  not  yet  in  a  deep 
hole  like  the  thrift  system,  but  it  also  has 
some  large  unrealized  losses  in  the  oil  patch, 
farm  belt,  and  overseas. 

Last  year,  2,784  bahks.  or  nearly  20  per- 
cent of  the  total,  lost  money,  and  the 
number  rose  to  4,354,  or  about  30  percent,  in 
the  final  quairter.  Without  the  nonrecurring 
gains  representing  about  20  percent  of  net 
income,  there  would  have  been  even  more  in 
the  unprofitable  category.  It  is  a  miracle 
that  only  144  banks  were  declared  insolvent 
in  1986,  up  from  118  the  prior  year. 

On  a  broader  scale,  the  financial  markets 
have  acquired  a  speculative,  volatile,  and 
moral  character  which  is  reminiscent  of  the 
disinflation  period  of  the  1920's  preceding 
the  Great  Depression.  The  explosion  of  fi- 
nancial innovations,  trading  activity,  corpo- 
rate takeovers,  and  stock  prices  seems  in- 
spired as  much  by  speculative  emotion  as  by 
economic  rationale.  The  emphasis  seems 
more  on  making  money  by  manipulating  fi- 
nancial Instruments  than  by  creating  eco- 
nomic value. 

Despite  the  Increase  In  volatility  and  fail- 
ures, the  financial  system  has  proven  dura- 
ble. It  has  shown  the  ability  to  withstand 
substantial  stress.  Many  institutions  are 
strong  and  are  not  strained.  However, 
others  embark  on  the  Journey  ioto  a  more 
competitive  and  less  forgiving  (Uture  with 
exotic  risks,  a  heavy  burden,  and  a  weak 


foundation.  It  is  a  time  to  be  especially  care- 
full  in  assessing  the  credit  and  settlement 
risks  of  your  transactions  with  other  banlu 
in  federal  funds,  repurchase  agreements, 
and  operational  clearings. 

Another  area  for  special  caution  is  the 
purchase  of  loan  participation  certificates. 
In  addition  to  borrower  credit  risk,  the 
courts  have  ruled  you  also  have  the  expo- 
sure of  an  unsecured  claim  against  the  sell- 
ing bank  in  the  event  of  its  insolvency.  A 
wise  observer  described  the  sale  of  a  loan 
participation  as  a  transfer  of  risk  from  a 
party  who  lacks  courage  to  another  who 
lacks  knowledge. 

The  bottom  line  of  all  this  is  that  the  fi- 
nancial system  is  more  exposed  to  market 
surprises  and  variables  than  in  the  past. 
Several  years  of  healthy  economic  growth 
and  stable  financial  conditions  are  needed 
to  repair  the  damage  of  the  inflation  cycle. 
What  are  the  prospects  of  such  conditions? 

Today's  domestic  economic  landscape  has 
some  perplexing  features.  Last  year,  the 
main  forces  which  drive  the  economy  were 
very  stimulative.  There  was  a  record  federal 
deficit  of  $221  billion;  money  supply  grew 
generously:  and  crude  oil  prices,  inflation, 
nominal  interest  rates,  and  the  dollar  all  de- 
clined substantailly.  Yet,  the  U.S.  economy 
was  lackluster  and  mixed,  with  real  Gross 
National  Product  advancing  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  2.5  percent. 

There  are  some  equally  puzzling  trends. 
Despite  four  consecutive  years  of  economic 
recovery  and  expansion,  the  federal  deficit 
has  gotten  larger  rather  than  smaller:  infla- 
tion-adjusted interest  rates  have  been  high: 
domestic  industrial  production  and  employ- 
ment have  risen  very  little:  shutdowns  and 
layoffs  abound  in  corporate  America:  and  a 
worrisome  number  of  financial  institutions 
continue  to  fail.  Meanwhile,  the  stock 
market  has  soared  to  historic  heights. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  these  unusual 
developments?  Have  the  classic  laws  of  eco- 
nomics been  repealed?  The  answers  prob- 
ably cannot  be  found  in  current  business 
statistics  or  media  reports,  which  often 
create  a  misleading  sense  of  euphoria  or 
gloom.  A  better  explanation  may  be  provid- 
ed by  an  examination  of  basic  economic  and 
financial  trends  in  longer  perspective. 

For  most  of  the  period'  from  the  mid- 
1960's  through  the  decade  of  the  •70's,  the 
economy  was  propelled  by  some  highly  stim- 
ulative forces.  They  included  rapid  growth 
in  federal  spending,  rising  budget  deficits, 
easy  jnonetary  policy,  strong  demographics, 
robust  capital .  expenditures,  accelerating 
debt  creation,  and  rising  exports.  The  result 
was  a  series  of  surges  in  economic  activity 
and  increasingly  volatile  business  and 
money  cycles. 

Although  the  economy  and  standard  of 
living  progressed,  much  was  borrowed  from 
the  future  through  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
excesses  of  the  '70's.  The  escalation  of  infla- 
tion and  the  decline  of  the  dollar  eventually 
forced  the  Federal  Reserve  in  1979  to  better 
control  money  supply  growth  to  prevent  an 
international  financial  crisis.  This  brought  a 
deep  recession  in  the  early  part  of  this 
decade  and  a  (>eriod  of  disinflation  In  the 
years  since  then. 

The  pain  which  normally  accompanies 
withdrawal  from  high  Inflation  was  dulled 
by  large  and  growing  federal  deficits  which 
totaled  $1  trillion  in  the  past  five  years 
alone.  During  that  short  time,  the  national 
debt  has  doubled  to  over  $2  trillion.  Interest 
is  now  the  biggest  item  In  the  budget.  This 
simply  represents  additional  borrowing 
from  future  prosperity  and  only  delays  the 


ultimate  pain  and  austerity.  It  is  a  cruel 
legacy  to  leave  our  children. 

The  substantial  and  habitual  deficits  have 
preempted  a  major  portion  of  domestic  sav- 
ings, kept  real  interest  rates  abnormally 
high,  and  discouraged  capital  Investment. 
They  have  also  stimulated  foreign  imports 
and  retarded  domestic  production  and  em- 
ployment. Much  of  the  blame  for  the  en- 
larged trade  deficit,  which  reached  a  record 
$170  billion  in  1986,  lies  in  the  large  federal 
deficits.  They  have  resulted  in  a  major  part 
of  the  growth  in  domestic  consumption 
during  this  decade  being  supplied  by  higher 
imports. 

A  new  problem  emerged  as  the  trade  defi- 
cits had  to  be  financed  by  borrowing  from 
abroad.  In  1985.  the  U.S.  became  a  net 
debtor  nation  for  the  first  time  since  1914. 
Our  net  external  debt  is  now  over  $220  bil- 
lion, and  it  is  expected  to  reach  $500  billion 
before  the  end  of  this  decade,  even  if  the 
trade  deficit  trends  downward  gradually  as 
projected.  No  one  knows  the  danger  point 
for  our  external  debt,  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
how  much  money  even  the .  wealthiest 
nation  on  earth  can  borrow. 

This  problem  will  be  self-correcting  over 
time  as  foreigners  become  less  willing  to  fi- 
nance our  imports  and  deficits  through  in- 
creased holdings  of  dollar  debt.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  despite  government  intervention, 
a  country's  currency  eventually  will  fall  in 
value  to  an  exchange  rate  which  balances 
its  international  trade  and  payments  ac- 
counts. Substantial  currency  devaluations 
usually  aw  followed  in  time  by  higher  price 
inflation,  rising  interest  rates,  and  painful 
economic  austerity.  Such  is  the  eventual 
punishment  of  nations  which  habitually 
import  or  consume  more  than  they  export 
or  produce. 

Ultimately,  our  nation's  budget  and  trade 
deficits  will  be  balanced  either  through  vol- 
untary restraint  in  spending  and  consump- 
tion or  through  forced  austerity  imposed  by 
a  dispassionate  and  unmerciful  internation- 
al marketplace.  America's  fate  gradually  is 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  foreign  credi- 
tors, and  exchange  traders.  The  continuing 
weakness  of  the  dollar  and  the  recent  jump 
in  inflation  and  interest  rates  should  pro- 
vide ample  warning  that  the  classic  laws  of 
international  economics  still  are  in  effect. 

The  best  hope  for  regaining  control  of  our 
destiny  lies  in  reducing  the  federal  deficit. 
The  experience  of  the  past  raises  serious 
doubts  as  to.  whether  the  necessary  spend- 
ing control  is  possible  or  probable  in  our 
nation,  which  is  so  dominated  by  political 
expediency  and  special  interests.  There  is  no 
painless  way  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and  there 
is  no  precedent  in  democracies  for  people 
voluntarily  lowering  their  standard  of 
living.  This  usually  comes  only  through  ne- 
cessity bred  of  crisis,  and  there  is  no  crisis- 
yet. 

It  is  hard  to  arouse  the  concerns  of  the 
public  about  the  dangers  of  deficits  in  a  cli- 
mate like  the  past  two  years  when  economic 
growth  has  been  averaging  2.5  percent 
against  a  backdrop  of  low  and  declining  in- 
flation and  Interest  rates.  The  storm  clouds 
I  have  painted  on  the  horizon  are  difficult 
for  a  short-term-oriented  populus  to  see  or 
comprehend.  This  probably  will  remain  true 
in  the  near  term  as  the  economy  continues 
to  advance  in  the  range  of  2  to  3  i>ercent. 

Meantime,  the  main  forces  which  pro- 
pelled the  strong  growth  of  the  past  ha>re 
become  de-stimulative.  Federal  spending  is 
rising  more  slowly:  the  budget  deficit  must 
decline:  demographics  have  turned  weak; 
capital  spending  is  falling:  debt  is  increasing 
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more  slowly:  and  exports  are  being  re- 
strained, despite  a  much  cheaper  doUar. 
Thus,  the  economy  Is  likely  to  continue  at 
best  being  a  sluggish  mixture  of  depressed 
segments  and  growth  areas. 

However,  the  business  cycle  is  not  dead 
and  there  will  be  another  recession  some- 
where along  the  way.  The  continuation  of 
large  federal  deficits  and  generous  money 
growth  during  the  advanced  stages  of  this 
expansion  cycle  means  that  government  has 
reduced  Its  flexibility  to  prevent  or  counter- 
act a  recession  without  propelling  inflation 
and  interest  rates  upward.  Thus,  the  next 
downturn  could  be  deeper  and  harder  to  re- 
verse than  the  last  one.  The  most  severe 
test  of  banks  and  their  loan  portfolios  may 
stiU  lie  ahead. 

These  are  times  when  there  are  more 
chances  than  usual  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
future  problems.  Bankers  must  take  special 
care  to  resist  the  many  temptations  to  make 
unsound  and  cheap  loans,  to  overextend  ca- 
pabilities and  resources,  and  to  pursue  vari- 
ous qaesUonable  practices  which  may  im- 
prove short-term  growth  but  jeopardize 
long-tenn  success.  The  current  softness  In 
the  economy  and  credit  demand  is  not  likely 
to  be  followed  soon  by  a  business  expansion 
of  a  magnitude  and  nature  which  bails  out 
bad  or  marginal  decisions. 

There  is  under  way  a  period  of  fundamen- 
tal adjustment  which  will  not  pass  quickly. 
Financial  institutions  are  likely  to  have  an 
even  more  difficult  operating  environment 
in  the  future  than  during  the  previous  years 
of  this  decade.  The  volatility  of  equity 
prices,  the  disruption  of  debt  markets,  and 
the  surge  of  Interest  rates  during  recent 
weeks  should  provide  ample  warning  of  the 
dangers  and  surprises  which  could  lie  ahead. 

The  unusual  business  climate  has  some 
profound  implications  for  financial  institu- 
tions. The  major  challenges  facing  banking 
can  be  sununarized  as  follows: 

We  must  grow  volume  and  Income  in  a 
sluggish  economy  while  coping  with  increas- 
ing competition  and  'he  problems  of  disin- 
flation. 

We  must  increase  market  share  and  earn- 
ings in  a  business  which  has  substantial 
overcapacity,  high  costs,  and  shrinking  mar- 
gins. 

We  must  maintain  interest  spreads  and 
loan  quality  in  the  face  of  deteriorating 
pricing  and  credit  practices. 

We  must  become  more  efficient  and  con- 
tain costs  whUe  providing  quality  service 
and  investing  for  the  future. 

We  must  maintain  financial  strength  and 
flexibility  in  an  uncertain  and  unstable  eco- 
nomic and  financial  climate. 

How  does  banking  overcome  these  chal- 
lenges and  arrest  the  deterioration  of  its 
performance  and  reputation?  Everyone 
should  answer  that  question  for  himself; 
but  tn  general,  bankers  must  become  as 
good  at  expense  control  and  risk  manage- 
ment aa  they  are  at  business  development. 
This  is  necessary  if  the  volume  being  pro- 
duced is  to  yield  a  satisfactory  profit.  In 
particular,  they  must  improve  the  quality 
and  compensation  of  credit  risk  being  taken. 

Some  ideas  to  meet  these  challenges  may 
be  found  In  reviewing  the  nature  of  banking 
and  examining  the  essential  elements  of 
good  management  for  financial  Institutions. 
More  than  ever,  survival  and  success  require 
a  sense  of  realism  and  an  adherence  to  time- 
tested  banking  principles. 

Banking  serves  a  vital,  public-utility-like 
function  in  our  society.  A  banking  charter 
carries  special  privileges  and  sacred  respon- 
sibUitiea.  In  essence,  it  is  granted  by  the 


people  to  allow  us  to  safeguard  their  depos- 
its and  to  lend  money  for  worthy  purposes 
while  providing  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
reasonable  return  for  our  shareholders. 
This  places  both  limits  and  demands  on  the 
risks  which  can  or  should  be  taken  with  de- 
positors' funds. 

Balancing  the  risk  equation  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  aspects  of  banking.  If  you 
lend  too  liberally,  you  get  in  trouble.  If  you 
don't  lend  liberally  enough,  you  get  criti- 
cized. As  a  colleague  of  mine  once  said  in  a 
moment  of  such  frustration,  "Being  a 
banker  Is  like  being  a  country  hound  dog.  If 
you  stand  still,  you  get  kicked.  If  you  turn, 
they  throw  rocks  at  you." 

Banking  Is  a  trendy  business  with  a  herd 
instinct  and  a  keep-up-with-the-neighbors 
mentality.  Sometimes,  the  press  contributes 
to  the  peer  pressure  by  glamorizing  size 
rankings,  transient  fads,  and  sporty  (Prac- 
tices. It  is  important  to  pursue  one's  own 
strategy  and  to  avoid  following  others  blind- 
ly into  the  fashionable  and  superficial  while 
neglecting  the  sensible  and  the  fundamen- 
tal. 

Banking  is  as  much  a  qualitative  art  as  a 
quantitative  science.  Obsession  with  size  will 
lead  to  trouble.  Sustainable  progress  is  more 
likely  to  be  achieved  by  expanding  gradual- 
ly in  manageable  increments  and  patiently 
maintaining  quality  standards.  Banking  also 
needs  patient  shareholders  who  do  not 
expect  short-term  gains  at  the  expense  of 
long-term  values. 

Despite  electronic  advances,  banking  still 
is  a  highly  personal  process  of  serving  cus- 
tomers one  at  a  time.  Providing  financial 
services  is  not  like  the  mass  marketing  and 
distribution  of  soap.  Unlike  tangible  prod- 
ucts, the  quality  of  our  services  is  deter- 
mined by  the  professionalism  of  the  person- 
nel selling  them  to  customers  as  well  as 
those  processing  them  behind  the  scenes. 

Banks  are  supposed  to  t>e  a  source  of 
strength  and  stability  rather  than  a  cause  of 
weakness  and  anxiety  in  our  economic 
system.  Their  mission  is  to  buffer  credit, 
funding,  and  settlement  risks  in  financial 
transactions  instead  of  magnifying  such  ex- 
posures. In  order  to  serve  as  effective  and 
profitable  intermediaries,  banlis  must  be 
able  to  obtain  funds  at  lower  rates  than 
loan  customers.  Today,  some  borrowers  can 
buy  money  cheaper  than  their  banks. 

The  experience  of  recent  years  serves  as  a 
reminder  that  sustainable  success  in  bank- 
ing Is  subject  to  the  unpredictable  ups  and 
downs  of  an  unforgiving  economic  and  fi- 
nancial marketplace.  You  can't  afford  to  bet 
the  bank  on  anyone's  forecast  or  judgment. 
The  best  of  plans  can  go  wrong  without  the 
ability  to  change  directions  quickly.  This  re- 
quires the  maintenance  of  financial  and  tac- 
tical flexibility.  Bankers  have  little  choice 
but  to  hope  for  the  best,  expect  the  worst, 
and  be  prepared  for  anything. 

Banks  should  be  managed  as  if  there  were 
no  regulators  for  examination,  no  Federal 
Reserve  discount  window  for  liquidity,  and 
no  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  for  bail-out. 
These  are  not  substitutes  for  proper  man- 
agement and  capital.  It  Is  amusing  that 
some  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  free  en- 
terprise are  so  dependent  on  these  banks 
"welfare"  agencies. 

Too  many  consumers  have  been  griven  tlie 
mistaken  impression  that  their  deposits  are 
backed  by  the  federal  government  rather 
than  an  agency  thereof  with  finite  re- 
sources. I  wonder  if  the  taxpayers  would  be 
willing  to  dig  deeply  into  their  pockets  to 
pay  off  the  deposits  of  foreigners  or  even 
neighbors  who  had  the  poor  judgment  to 


put  their  money  in  badly-managed  institu- 
tions. 

The  most  sobering  discipline  on  the  man- 
agements of  financial  inistitutions  can  be 
provided  by  consumers  and  investors  in  the 
marketplace.  Such  discipline  is  vital  to  the 
effective  functioning  and  survival  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  financial  system.  It  has  been 
weakened  by  the  misleading  safety  net  of 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  and  the  too- 
large-to-fail  doctrine.  This  deception  may 
not  stop  until  some  depositors  lose  their  sav- 
ings, stop  putting  money  in  unsafe  places, 
and  start  imposing  more  market  discipline. 

Without  proper  management  and  market 
discipline,  financial  services  deregulation 
may  be  short-lived.  Throughout  history,  no- 
tably in  the  late  1930's,  the  most  severe  fi- 
nancial regulation  has  been  enacted  in  re- 
sponse to  problems  occurring  around  the 
end  of  inflation  cycles.  The  deposit  insur- 
ance scheme  already  may  have  moved  the 
regulated  financial  system  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  socialization  and  national- 
ization than  yet  is  commonly  realized. 

Bankers  are  still  crying  for  more  freedom, 
but  others  already  are  calling  for  more  regu- 
lation. Our  nation  has  a  deeply  imbedded 
populistic  heritage  and  a  natural  dislike  for 
financial  institutions  which  don't  behave 
properly.  Unless  banks  handle  their  present 
powers  more  responsibly,  some  may  be 
taken  away  rather  than  new  ones  given.  As 
we  are  quick  to  aulvise  our  children,  more 
freedom  carries  more  risk  and  more  respon- 
sibility for  self -discipline. 
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best   wishes    go    with    Dan    and    his 
family. 


TRIBUTE  TO  M.  DANNY  WALL 
ON  BANK  BOARD  NOMINATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  add  my  name  to  those  who 
applaud  the  nomination  of  Mr.  M. 
Danny  Wall  to  chair  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Dan  Wall  has 
served  as  staff  director  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  in  both  a  minority  and  a 
majority  position  since  1979,  and 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  regula- 
tory reforms  accomplished  by  this  ad- 
ministration. In  my  judgment,  he  is 
superbly  qualified  to  lead  the  thrift  in- 
dustry through  the  challenges  it  faces 
today.  ^ 

Today's  Bank  Board  Chairman 
needs  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
legislative,  regulatory  and  market  en- 
vironment within  which  the  banking 
industry  must  operate.  He  or  she  must 
also  have  the  ability  to  attract  a 
strong  and  capable  staff.  Again.  Dan 
Wall  meets  these  qualifications.  His 
service  with  the  Senate  has  already 
demonstrated  his  capacity  for  master- 
ing new  and  highly  technical  informa- 
tion. Furthermore,  his  understanding 
of  the  role  of  the  market  Is  a  clear  one 
and  one  which  will  allow  him  to  play  a 
key  part  in  the  future  developments  of 
the  financial  services  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  this  excellent  nomi- 
nation. We  in  the  Senate  will  miss 
Dan's  advice  and  coiuisel,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  understand  the  need  to 
place  our  best  people  in  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  administration.  Our 


THE  DEATH  OP  LT.  SAMUEL  B. 
MCLAUGHLIN 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  memory  of  Lt.  Saunuel  B. 
McLaughlin  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police 
Force.  Sam  McLaughlin  departed  this 
life  on' Monday,  June  1.  1987.  at  the 
Prince  Georges  Hospital  Center  after 
suffering  a  sudden  stroke  at  home  on 
that  prior  Sunday  afternoon.  I  know 
that  the  deepest  sympathies  and  con- 
dolences of  all  Senators,  officers,  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  and  many  other 
friends  go  out  to  Sam's  wife  and 
family  in  respect  of  his  passing.  Sam 
would  have  completed  27  years  on  the 
Capitol  Police  Force  on  November  9, 
1987.  He  was  a  genuinely  decent,  com- 
passionate, and  fair-minded  man. 

Sam  was  a  native  of  Bisbee,  AZ, 
where  he  graduated  from  high  school. 
He  was  bom  just  south  of  Arizona  on 
October  16,  1921,  in  Cananea  in  the 
Mexican  State  of  Sonora.  His  father 
managed  the  company  stores  in  Bisbee 
and  Cananea  for  the  Phelps  Dodge 
Mining  Co.  His  mother,  Maria,  was 
from  Sonora.  Mexico.  During  his  early 
years,  Sam  attended  the  American 
School  in  Cananea. 

Sam's  studies  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  were  interrupted  by  World 
War  II.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in- 
fantry and  saw  combat  throughout 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  After  the 
war.  Sam  returned  to  the  University  of 
Arizona  in  Tucson  to  complete  his 
studies  in  the  College  of  EJngineering. 
During  this  time  he  was  president  of 
his  fraternity.  Alpha  Tau  Omega. 

Sam  was  brought  to  Washington, 
DC,  in  1950  by  Senator  Carl  Hayden  of 
Arizona  and  was  then  sent  to  Monter- 
rey, Mexico,  to  assist  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  Bracero  Program. 
He  later  worked  in  the  education 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  in  Washington 
from  1953  to  1960.  On  November  9, 
1960,  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Police  Force,  He  worked  on 
,  the  Capitol  Building  detail  for  over  25 
years,  having  been  promoted  to  ser- 
geant on  September  1.  1966,  and  to 
lieutenant  on  July  1,  1971. 

Sam  was  always  known  for  doing  an 
excellent  job  on  the  Capitol  Police 
Force.  His  work  attendance  record  was 
exemplary  and  his  ratings  were  excep- 
tional. During  his  years  on  the  force, 
Sam  saw  considerable  action,  including 
the  massive  demonstrations  of  the 
I960's  and  1970's,  and  the  two  explo- 
sions by  bombs  left  in  the  Capitol 
Building.  Of  course,  on  a  dally  basis. 
Sam  met  the  demands  of  assisting  and 
protecting  the  people  and  property  in 
one  of  the  busiest  and  most  important 
building  in  the  world.  However,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  usual  duties,  Sam  was 
also  known  as  a  goodwill  ambassador 


for  people  from  Spanish-speaking 
countries.  His  bilingual  ability  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  interpret  for 
many  official  and  informal  visitors  to 
the  Capitol. 

Sam  was  well  known  to  many  on 
Capitol  Hill  because  of  his  friendly 
nature,  but  he  was  particularly  re- 
spected by  those  under  his  command. 
He  is  remembered  as  an  insightful  and 
dedicated  officer  who  took  corrective 
action  while  always  maintaining  good 
spirit  and  morale.  Capitol  Police  6ffi- 
cers  fondly  remember  his  call  for  a 
straight  formation  by  telling  them  to 
keep  their  "toes  in  line."  The  memory 
of  his  understanding,  patience,  and  ca- 
maraderie will  remain  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
know  him. 

Sam  was  a  popular  member  of  VFW 
Post  No.  9619,  American  Legion  Post 
248,  and  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  Lodge 
1856.  He  was  also  a  proficient  golfer 
with  an  undying  love  for  the  game.  In 
fact,  his  two  putters  were  enclosed  in 
his  coffin  so  he  can  make  Heaven's 
"hole-in-one." 

He  is  survived  by  his  sister,  Alice 
Romero,  and  her  husband  of  iSicson, 
his  wife  of  30  years,  Patricia  Arm.  and 
their  children,  Miguel.  Christopher, 
and  Kelly,  and  her  husband.  Jack,  all 
of  Washington,  DC,  along  with  his 
many  friends  here  and  in  Arizona.  I 
share  with  them  my  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy, thoughts,  and  prayers  at  this  time 
of  sadness.  They  can  take  great  solace, 
however,  from  the  benefits  gained  by 
sharing  a  close  association  with  such  a 
fine  msui. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
at  least  two  Senators  who  want  to 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each 
in  morning  business.  While  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Senators  on  the  floor  so 
we  can  decide  what  disposition  to 
makis  of  the  President's  veto  message, 
I  ask"  unanimous  consent  that  the  veto 
message  be  laid  aside  for  15  minutes  so 
that  the  Senate  may  continue  morning 
business  in  the  meantime,  under  the 
restrictions  heretofore  ordered.      ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH 
KOREA 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks,  we  have  seen  daily  news  reports 
on  the  situation  in  South  Korea.  E^ach 
day  on  the  television  we  see  pictures 
of  students  facing  off  against  police- 
men dressed  in  riot  gear— all  of  them 
surrounded  by  thick  clouds  of  tear  gas. 

This  is  not  just  another  incompre- 
hensible conflict  in  some  far-off  land 
that  has  only  minor  relevance  to  us  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  conflict  that 
threatens  the  stability  of  an  Important 
U.S.  ally  and  trading  partner— a  con- 
flict that  is  of  vital  significance,  to  our 
economic  and  national  security.  For 
this  reason,  I  think  It  is  important 
that  we  take  a  close  look  at  events  in 
South  Korea,  their  cause,  and  what  we 
in  the  United  States  can  do  to  make  a 
positive  contribution. 

South  Korea  has  a  long  history  of 
foreign  domination,  military  rule  and 
one-party  leadership.  The  Korean 
people  have  never  before  experienced 
democracy.  For  this  and  many  other 
reasons,  the  transition  to  a  democratic 
form  of  government  will  not  be  an 
easy  one  and  is  likely  to'  encounter 
some  bumps  along  the  way. 

The  current  round  of  violence  was 
sparked  in  April  when  President  Chim 
Doo  Hwan  suspended  talks  with  oppo- 
sition groups  on  constitutional  reform. 
They  were  brought  to  a  head  2  weeks 
ago  when  President  Chun  named  as 
his  successor  his  close  ally,  former 
Gen.  Roh  Tae  Woo.  These  actions- 
combined  with  the  announcement 
that  significant  constitutional  reform 
would  be  put  on  hold  until  after  the 
1988  Olympic  games— made  it  clear  in 
the  minds  of  many  Koreans  that  real 
reform  would  take  place  no  time  soon. 

The  United  States  must  do  all  it  can 
to  assist  South  Korea  in  working 
toward  democracy,  but  we  must  be 
careful  to  take  actions  that  strengthen 
that  country  and  Its  relationship  with 
the  United  States— not  weaken  it  or 
drive  it  away.  In  formulating  our 
pollcy  toward  South  Korea,  the  ad- 
ministration and  Members  of  Congress 
must  remember  that  we  need  a  policy 
that  is  designed  specifically  for  Korea. 
We  cannot  assume  that  becau^,  in  the 
past,  one  policy  was  successful  in  one 
country,  it  will  be  successful  in  South 
Korea.  We  catmot  assume  that  Korea 
Is  like  the  Philippines,  or  South 
Africa,  or  Panama.  We  must  look  spe- 
cifically at  the  current  situation  In 
South  Korea. 

Recently,  there  have  been  proposals 
to  Impose  economic  sanctions  on 
South  Korea.  I  believe  this  Is  precisely 
the  wrong  step  for  the  United  States 
to  be  taking.  We  should  be  working  to 
bring  South  Korea  fur^er  into  the 
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western     democratic     tradition— not 
seeking  to  isolate  it. 

As  Governor  of  Missouri.  I  worked 
with  Missouri  businessmen  and  South 
Korean  businessmen  to  promote  trade 
and  investment.  We  were  able  to  con- 
clude a  number  of  successful  deals 
which  brought  Korean  businesses  and 
Jobs  to  Missouri  and  sent  Missouri 
products  to  Korea  and  recently.  Mis- 
souri opened  a  trade  development 
office  in  Seoul.  These  private  econom- 
ic relationships  provide  one  of  the  best 
means  for  the  ITnited  States  to  share 
Its  democratic  traditions  with  the  Ko- 
reans. We  should  be  working  to  pro- 
mote such  relationships— not  destroy 
them. 

Sanctions  would  be  a  bad  idea  for 
several  reasons.  First,  they  are  unlike- 
ly to  have  any  great  effect  on  the 
economy  of  South  Korea.  There  are 
many  countries  that  will  gladly  jump 
In  to  replace  lost  United  States  trade— 
and  the  Japanese  are  first  in  line. 
Second,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  jeop- 
ardize our  Important  national  security 
Interests  by  damaging  our  close  mili- 
tary relationship  with  the  South 
Korean  people.  Third,  we  should  be 
using  the  strong  lever  provided  by  our 
economic  ties  with  Korea  to  encourage 
the  Grovemment  toward  reform;  we 
should  not  be  throwing  it  away.  And 
finally,  economic  sanctions  would 
punish  Korean  workers  and  those  who 
employ  them.  These  people  are  the 
victims  of  repression,  not  the  perpetra- 
tors. The  problem  in  South  Korea  is 
political,  not  economic.  It  requries  a 
political  solution,  not  an  economic 
one. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  United 
States  should  not  be  taking  action  to 
pressure  the  parties  in  South  Korea  to 
end  the  conflict  in  the  streets  and 
move  toward  democratic  reform. 

I  doubt  there  are  many  who  will 
argue  that  the  Chun  government  has 
a  commendable  record  in  the  area  of 
democratic  reform.^  Chun's  govern- 
ment has  suspended  talks  aimed  at 
reform:  it  has  kept  opposition  leader 
Kim  Dae  Jung  under  house  arrest; 
thousands  of  others  have  been  de- 
tained in  the  recent  protests;  and  the 
Government  continues  to  withhold 
press  freedoms. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  should 
be  working  for  reform  In  Korea,  but 
instead  of  trying  unilaterally  to 
Impose  a  solution  with  legislative  sanc- 
tions, the  United  States  should  work 
with  aU  parties  to  bring  a  peaceful  so- 
lution to  the  dispute.  The  United 
States  should  pressure  the  Govern- 
ment to  resimie  talks  with  the  opposi- 
tion regarding  constitutional  reform, 
to  allow  freedom  of  the  press,  to  re- 
lease opposition  leader  Kim  Dae  Jung 
and  other  political  prisoners,  and  to 
move  toward  serious  election  reform. 
We  should  make  it  clear  to  aU  parties 
in  South  Korea  that  we  wish  to  main- 
tain the  close  alliance  between  our  two 


countries,  and  that  we  will  work  with 
whichever  party  puts  forth  a  produc- 
tive proposal. 

We  also  must  remember  that  the 
conflict  in  South  Korea  is  not  taking 
place  in  a  vacutmi.  Less  than  30  miles 
from  Seoul,  North  Korea  presents  a 
constant  threat  of  destabilization, 
through  both  subversive  and  military 
action.  We  must  resissure  the  Korean 
people  of  our  continuing  commitment 
to  counter  the  North  Korean  threat— 
not  increase  their  concern  by  weaken- 
ing our  alliance. 

Finally,  we  do  not  want  to  take 
action  that  will  make  democracy  in 
Korea  even  less  likely  than  it  is  right 
now.  We  must  avoid  steps  that  could 
provoke  yet  another  of  the  military 
coups  that  have  plagued  Korea 
thoughout  its  short  history. 

Mr.  President,  what  Korea  is  facing 
today  is  the  classic  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  of  Greek  mythology.  Our  role 
should  be  to  encourage  the  South  Ko- 
reans to  navigate  safely  past  the 
Scylla  rocks  of  a  militau'y  coup  and  the 
Charybdls  whirlpool  of  North  Korean 
subversion  and  aggression. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Gaston 
Sigur  arrived  today  in  Seoul  to  begin 
consultations  with  Korean  officials.  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  news  reports  this 
morning  that  he  will  meet  not  only 
with  I*resident  Chun  and  other  gov- 
enunent  officials,  but  also  with  opposi- 
tion leaders  Kim  Dae  Jung  and  Kim 
Yimg  Sam.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
he  will  deliver  to  them  the  message 
that  the  United  States  wants  to  work 
with  all  parties  to  bring  democracy  to 
South  Korea— that  the  only  side  we 
will  take  is  the  side  of  democracy. 

All  of  us — both  Koreans  and  Ameri- 
cans—want to  see  South  Korea  make  a 
peaceful  transition  to  democracy.  But 
we  muist  not  make  the  mistake  of  be- 
lieving that  the  U.S.  Congress  can 
simply  legislate  democracy  with  ham- 
handed  economic  sanctions.  The 
United  States  cannot  impose  a  solu- 
tion on  the  South  Korean  conflict— it 
is  not  our  place  to  try  and  it  would  not 
bring  about  a  lasting  solution  in  any 
event.  Instead,  we  need  to  promote 
constructive  discussion  between  the 
Government  and  the  opposition  to 
allow  them  to  work  out  a  plan  for  last- 
ing democracy  in  South  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  today's  New  York 
Times  and  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  contain  thoughtful  editorials  on 
the  situation  in  South  Korea  and  the 
United  States  role.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 

RECORI). 

(Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair.) 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

SOCRD  A  CKRTAnf  TRUMPKT  POR  SBOUt 

Now  more  than  ever,  the  United  States 
needs  to  sound  the  call  for  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  democracy  In  South  Korea.  That 


country  has  reached  a  pivotal  moment.  Its 
future  is  being  settled  in  the  streets  by  pro- 
testers and  police,  with  the  army  ever- 
present  in  the  baclcground.  Its  leaders  oper- 
ate in  a  culture  where  compromise  and  re- 
straint are  not  considered  political  virtues. 

Once  great  Internal  forces  are  set  in 
motion,  perhaps  no  outsider  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. But  if  any  nation  can.  it  is  the 
United  States.  Korea's  military  protector 
and  trading  partner.  And  President  Reagan, 
longtime  friend  of  Korea's  ruling  military 
regime,  may  be  especially  well  positioned 
for  such  a  role.  For  the  most  part,  his  Ad- 
ministration is  now  saying  the  right  things. 
But  given  its  past  vacillation  and  hesitancy, 
it  needs  to  sound  a  far  more  certain  trum- 
pet. 

Prom  Gaston  Sigur,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's top  official  for  Asia,  now  in  Korea,  to 
Mr.  Reagan  himself,  the  administration  has 
to  convey  three  messages  on  almost  a  daily 
basis: 

To  South  Korea's  military  coRunanders: 
Porswear  any  idea  of  a  military  coup.  The 
State  Department  sent  that  message  yester- 
day: The  Korean  military  must  understand 
how  a  coup  could  poison  American  attitudes 
toward  their  country. 

To  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan:  Reopen 
tt)^  dialogue  with  the  opposition.  Though 
the  discussion  was  intended  to  show  his 
bona  fides  for  constitutional  reform,  he  uni- 
laterally stopped  it  in  April.  Reports  indi- 
cated a  start  toward  resuming  the  dialogue 
but  Washington  must  maintain  the  pres- 
sure. 

To  opposition  leaders:  Understand  that 
democracy  does  not  mean  anarchy.  It  re- 
quires compromise  even  from  those  who 
have  been  treated  unjustly.  Mr.  Sigur 
should  meet  [>ersonally  with  opposition 
leaders  to  deliver  that  message,  even  as  such 
a  meeting  would  signal  American  impartial- 
ity and  interest  in  democracy. 

There  is  much  to  overcome,  past  and 
present.  In  April  the  atmosphere  was  dark- 
ened by  the  torture-death  of  a  student  dissi- 
dent and  a  suasequent  police  cover-up. 
President  Chun  then  halted  debate  over 
ground  rules  on  general  elections  due  later 
this  year.  Washington  knew  of  that  decision 
in  advance,  and  failed  to  try  seriously  to 
head  it  off. 

This  month,  Mr.  Chun  compounded  his 
error  by  anointing  his  hand-picked  succes- 
sor for  a  term  to  run  through  1995.  That  ar- 
rogance brought  even  the  normally  quiet 
middle  class  into  the  streets. 

For  now,  Mr.  Chun  has  avoided  the  mis- 
take of  declaring  martial  law.  Instead  he 
has  declared  his  willingness  to  meet  a  key 
opposition  leader.  Kim  Young  Sam.  The 
force  of  the  protests,  and  fear  of  driving 
away  the  1988  Olympics,  apparently  jolted 
him  into  giving  negotiations  one  more 
chance.  But  for  any  Chun-Kim  talks  to  be 
fruitful,  the  Government  will  have  to  show 
more  will  to  compromise. 

Democracy  is  unlikely  to  be  achieved  all 
at  once.  But  it  is  essential  to  chart  a  clear 
path.  To  continue  to  insist  on  deferring  con- 
stitutional debate  for  IS  more  months  and 
free  and  fair  elections  for  seven  more  years 
is  wildly  unrealistic.  Perhaps  the  answer  is  a 
brief  interim  presidential  term  during  which 
more  acceptable  electoral  arrangements  can 
be  agreed  on. 

The  task  for  Washington  is  to  bring  to 
bear  whatever  influence  it  can,  with  maxi- 
mum visibility.  Let  the  Korean  people  have 
no  doubt  about  the  kind  of  democracy 
America  has  sent  40,000  troops  to  defend. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  21.  1987) 
"Rbstraiht"  in  Korea 
The  radical  students  who  started  the  riots 
In  South  Korea  are  being  joined  by  some 
older  people  of  the  middle  class  and  cheered 
by  still  others.  A  government  whose  pride  is 
order  has  lost  control  of  the  streets.  The 
military  shows  signs  of  unease,  with  one  fac- 
tion growling  for  a  harsher  crackdown,  per- 
haps martial  law.  while  another  explores  a 
measure  of  relaxation  and  a  return  to  the 
talks  on  presidential-election  rules  whose 
breaking  off,  by  the  government,  triggered 
the  crisis.  A  return  would  raise  the  question 
of  whether  the  opposition  would  or  could 
control  the  charging  bands  in  the  streets. 
Caught  unprepared,  the  United  States 
struggles  to  retain  a  policy  grip.  It  had 
hoped  that  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan 
would  guide  South  Korea  to  its  peaceful 
transfer  of  power  next  February  and  that 
Seoul  would  reap  the  prestige  of  hosting  the 
1988  Summer  Olympics.  But  Washington 
did  not  count  on  President  Chun's  rigidity 
or  on  the  determination  of  the  opposition. 
Now  the  administration  must  play  catch-up: 
Mr.  Reagan  has  written  Mr.  Chun  advising 
moderation,  and  endorsed  Rep.  Stephen  So- 
lara's  resolution  calling  for  broader  free- 
doms and  the  resumption  of  constitutional 
talks. 

There  is  no  text  to  guide  a  transition 
toward  democracy  in  a  country  such  as 
South  Korea,  which  has  no  firm  democratic 
tradition  and  which  has  a  treacherous 
neighbor,  communist  North  Korea,  and  the 
powerful  armed  forces  to  match.  These  cul- 
tural and  circumstantial  considerations 
have  reinforced  the  caution  of  American 
policy  makers  in  dealing  with  violence  or 
revolution:  they  fear  decisive  action  for 
democratic  change  may  offend  nationalistic 
sensibilities  or  embolden  the  players  to  do 
the  wrong  thing.  The  Philippines,  where  the 
Reagan  administration  did  help  move  events 
along,  is  cited  as  a  relevant  model.  But  the 
Philippines  had  a  democratic  strand  in  its 
past  and  no  comparable  security  threat. 
Crucially,  a  plausible  democratic  leader 
came  along  and  the  army  suddenly  switched 
to  her  side. 

There  are.  nonetheless,  risks  in  the  stated 
American  policy  of  'restraint."  South  Korea 
Is  a  place  where  the  society,  modernizing 
fast,  has  outgrown  the  state:  it  is  readier  for 
democracy  than  the  generals  are.  It  is  also  a 
place  that  hangs  on  every  American  word— 
and  on  every  American  hesitation  and  si- 
lence, which  some  in  the  opposition  exploit 
to  blame  Americans  for  the  home-grown  re- 
pression. The  task  before  the  United  States 
is  to  make  sure  Koreans  understand  we  are 
on  the  democratic  side. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, I  plan  to  speak  again  on  this  issue 
and  I  will  focus  my  comments  on  the 
trading  relationship  my  State  has  with 
South  Korea. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


that  the  debate  begin  at  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  a.m. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  May  I  have  a 
clarification?  Would  it  be  presumed 
that  we  would  vote  to  sustain  or  over- 
rule the  veto  at  the  end  of  the  2 
hours? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  case.  All  rights  of  Sena- 
tors under  the  present  situation 
today— a  motion  to  refer,  a  motion  to 
postpone— would  still  be  available. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  unanimous-consent  request  was  to 
include  an  up  or  down  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  does  not.  It  still  leaves 
all  Senators'  rights  open  as  they  are  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  confer 
just  a  moment. 

I  could  not  agree  to  that.  I  would 
like  to  get  a  final  disposition  of  S.  742, 
either  up  or  down,  on  a  veto  vote.  I  am 
willing  for  the  2-hour  limit  to  start  at 
10  o'clock,  but  I  would  like  to  get  a 
vote  on  the  veto,  if  I  could. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  motion  to  refer 
would  be  in  order,  and  no  motion  to 
postpone. 

Mr.  President,  is  my  request  still 
pending?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  of  the  majority  leader  is  still 
pending. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  consideration 
of  the  President's  veto  message  on  S. 
742,  the  Fairness  in  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1987,  be  postponed  until  Wednes- 
day. July  1:  that  there  be  a  time  limit 
of  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided,  for 
debate,  that  time  to  be  controlled  by 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS  and  Mr.  Packwood;  and 


FAIRNESS  IN  BROADCASTING 
ACT  OF  1987— VETO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
President's  veto  message  on  S.  742, 
Fairness  in  Broadcasting  Act  of  1987, 
which  the  clerk  will  read  and  be 
spread  In  full  on  the  Journal. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

To  the  SenaU  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  returning  herewith  without  my  ap- 
proval S.  742,  the  "Fairness  in  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1987,"  which  would  codify  the  so- 
called  "fairness  doctrine."  This  doctrine, 
which  has  evolved  through  the  decisional 
process  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (FCC),  requires  Federal  offi- 
cials to  supervise  the  editorial  practices  of 
broadcasters  in  an  effort  to  ensure  that 
they  provide  coverage  of  controversial  issues 
and  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  airing 
of  contrasting  viewpoints  on  those  Issues. 
This  type  of  content-based  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Government  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment, antagonistic  to  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment. 

In  any  other  medium  besides  broadcast- 
ing, such  Federal  policing  of  the  editorial 


judgment  of  journalists  would  be  unthink- 
able. The  framers  of  the  First  Amendment, 
confident  that  public  debate  would  be  freer 
and  healthier  without  the  kind  of  interfer- 
ence represented  by  the  "fairness  doctrine," 
chose  to  forbid  such  regulations  in  the 
clearest  terms:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
•  •  •  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press."  More  recently,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  striking  down  a  right-of- 
access  statute  that  applied  to  newspapers, 
spoke  of  the  statute's  intrusion  into  the 
function  of  the  editorial  process  and  con- 
cluded that  "lilt  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated 
how  governmental  regulation  of  this  crucial 
process  can  be  exercised  consistent  with 
First  Amendment  guarantees  of  a  free  press 
as  they  have  evolved  to  this  time."  Miami 
Herald  PublUhing  Co.  v.  TomiUo,  418  U.S. 
241,258(1974). 

I  recognize  that  18  years  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  Indicated  that  the  fairness  doctrine  as 
then  applied  to  a  far  less  technologically  ad- 
vanced broadcast  industry  did  not  contra- 
vene the  First  Amendment.  Red  Lion 
Broadcasting  Co.  v.  FCC.  395  U.S.  367 
(1969).  The  Red  Lion  decision  was  based  on 
the  theory  that  usable  broadcast  frequen- 
cies were  then  so  inherently  scarce  that  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  broadcasters  was  In- 
evitable and  the  FCC's  "fairness  doctrine" 
seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  means  of  promot- 
ing diverse  and  vigorous  debate  of  contro- 
versial issues. 

The  Supreme  Court  indicated  in  Red  Lion 
a  willingness  to  reconsider  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  fairness  doctrine  if  it  reduced 
rather  than  enhanced  broadcast  coverage. 
In  a  later  case,  the  Court  acknowledged  the 
changes  in  the  technological  and  economic 
environment  in  which  broadcasters  operate. 
It  may  now  be  fairly  concluded  that  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  available  media 
outlets  does  indeed  outweigh  whatever  justi- 
fications may  have  seemed  to  exist  at  the 
period  during  which  the  doctrine  was  devel- 
oped. The  FCC  Itself  has  concluded  that  the 
doctrine  Is  an  urmecessary  and  detrimental 
regulatory  mechanism.  After  a  massive 
study  of  the  effects  of  Its  own  rule,  the  FCC 
found  In  1985  that  the  recent  explosion  In 
the  number  of  new  Information  sources 
such  as  cable  television  has  clearly  made  the 
•fairness  doctrine"  tmnecessary.  Further- 
more, the  FCC  found  that  the  doctrine  In 
fact  inhibits  broadcasters  from  presenting 
controversial  issues  of  public  Importance, 
and  thus  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

Quite  apart  from  these  technological  ad- 
vances, we  must  not  ignore  the  obvious 
intent  of  the  First  Amendment,  which  is  to 
promote  vigorous  public  debate  and  a  diver- 
sity of  viewpoints  In  the  public  forum  a*  a 
whole,  not  In  any  particular  medium,  let 
alone  In  any  particular  journalistic  outlet. 
History  has  shown  that  the  dangers  of  an 
overly  timid  or  biased  press  caimot  be  avert- 
ed through  bureaucratic  regulation,  but 
only  through  the  freedom  and  competition 
that  the  First  Amendment  sought  to  guar- 
antee. 

S.  742  simply  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  secured 
by  our  Constitution.  It  is.  In  my  judgment, 
-  unconstitutional.  Well-intentioned  as  S.  742 
may  be,  it  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
First  Amendment  and  with  the  American 
tradition  of  independent  journalism.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  compelled  to  disapprove  this 
measure. 

Ronald  Rkagah. 
The  WmTE  House,  June  19,  1987. 
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Mr.  HOIiLINaS.  Mr.  President,  nor- 
mally we  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  dispense  with  the  reading  because 
as  Senators  we  are  fairly  well  in- 
formed ahead  of  time  and  know  exact- 
ly the  content,  and  it  would  be  Just  a 
waste  of  the  Members'  time;  but  in 
this  particular  instance,  we  allowed 
that  to  be  read  in  its  entirety  because 
I  have  yet  to  receive  a  copy  of  it.  I 
wondered  what  fanciful  or  spurious  ra- 
tionale would  be  employed  for  this 
particular  veto. 

We  find  that  heretofore  for  40  years 
we  have  had  the  fairness  doctrine  and 
we  have  had  freedom  of  speech. 

Now,  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it 
had  been  signed  by  Ollie  North.  They 
have  their  own  government  over  there 
now.  We  found  that  all  of  a  sudden  no 
longer  is  the  freedom  of  speech  im- 
paired as  it  was  found  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Red  Lion  case, 
that  no  longer  that  is  the  case,  that  all 
of  a  sudden  we  have  freedom  of 
speech,  a  technological  development. 

Can  you  imagine  such  a  rationale, 
that  it  is  technological? 

Here  the  100th  Congress,  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  revered  Constitu- 
tion, with  the  10  amendments  and  the 
BiU  of  Rights  and  the  first  amend- 
ment for  freedom  of  speech  found  by 
the  forefathers  and  instead  we  can 
have  technological  developments 
forego  as  they  say  there,  outlive  the 
doctrine. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  that 
the  President  has  decided  to  veto  S. 
742.  this  Fairness  in  Broadcasting  Act. 
This  legislation  represents  the 
return  to  common  sense  and  basic 
principles  because  it  easily  passed  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  fairly  substantial  majori- 
ties. 

For  the  President  to  turn  around 
and  reject  this  fundamental  measure 
shows  a  lack  of  imderstanding  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  its  importance  to 
the  American  public. 

The  President  claims  here  that  his 
veto  is  based  on  the  infringement  now 
due  to  technological  development  of 
the  first  amendment.  Such  a  claim  we 
have  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  is  incorrect  and  misguided  for  in 
fact  the  fairness  doctrine  enhances 
freedom  of  speech  and  gives  our  citi- 
zens a  greater  variety  of  information. 
It  permits  those  who  do  not  own 
broadcast  stations  to  use  the  airwaves, 
the  public's  airwaves  to  participate  in 
important  public  debate  and  in  doing 
so  the  doctrine  places  only  a  minimal 
burden  on  the  broadcasters  and  a  tre- 
mendous blessing  upon  the  broadcast- 
ers, namely  has  given  them  not  only 
balance  in  the  presentation  of  impor- 
tant public  issues,  but  more,  their 
credibility. 

In  essence,  what  the  President  has 
done  is  flaunt  the  50-year-old  funda- 
mental of  the  public's  ownership  of 
the  airwaves.  Incidentally,  that  was  es- 


tablished by  the  broadcasters.  If  you 
read.  historicaUy.  the  development  of 
broadcasting,  you  will  see  in  the 
midtwenties,  after  David  Samoff,  In 
1912.  with  the  sinking  of— what  was  it. 
the  Tetanic— he  got  on  top  of  the 
Wannamaker  Building  in  1912  with  a 
shortwave  set,  giving  warning  and  dis- 
tress notices,  saving  hundreds  of  lives, 
if  you  please,  and  following  on,  then 
everyone  started  getting  into  short- 
wave. Everyone  started  using  the  so- 
called  public  airwaves. 

By  the  midtwenties.  in  1926.  Under 
Secretary  Herbert  Hoover,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  it  was  the  broad- 
casters who  came  to  this  national  Gov- 
ernment here  in  Washington  and  said: 

For  Heaven's  sake,  save  us.  All  we  have  is 
Jamming  and  no  particular  signal;  no  par- 
ticular message:  no  one  can  complete  a  pro- 
gram; everyone  is  out  there  and.  after  all,  it 
is  the  public's  airwaves.  Please  regulate  us. 
Please  regulate  us. 

Here,  in  deregulation  Washington  of 
1987,  ruimlng  pell  mell  down  the  road 
without  any  sense  of  history  whatso- 
ever, they  should  understand  that 
what  we  have  done  is  brought  about  a 
very  salient  revision  in  our  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  with  the  fairness 
doctrine,  whereby  we  have  guaranteed 
freedom  of  speech,  more  or  less,  or  the 
freedom  of  expression,  as  they  de- 
scribe it.  and  given  everyone  a  chance 
to  be  heard. 

More  particularly,  it  gives  the  gener- 
al public,  you  and  me — I  do  not  own  a 
radio  or  TV  station,  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  does  not  own  a  radio 
or  TV  station,  but  we  have  the  com- 
fort and  knowledge  that  wherein  there 
are  public  issues,  issues  of  public 
import — that  we  have  a  chance  to  be 
heard  under  the  fairness  doctrine. 

I  just  left  my  office.  There  happened 
to  be  a  broadcaster  who  was  in  on  an- 
other particular  matter,  not  on  the 
fairness  doctrine,  who  said: 

Look.  I've  spent  my  lifetime  in  broadcast- 
ing and  never  have  had  any  trouble  with  it. 
In  fact,  it  has  worked  very  well. 

The  records  at  the  FCC  will  show 
that  over  the  past  12  years  there  has 
only  been  one  case  that  resulted  in  liti- 
gation under  the  fairness  doctrine.  So 
it  has  not  been  a  problem. 

So.  question:  What  brings  about  this 
particular  initiative;  namely,  the  un- 
educated assault  by  one  Mark  Fowler 
and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  in  1985.  finding  that 
somehow  the  technological  develop- 
ments now  have  outlived  this  guaran- 
tee in  the  Constitution  of  freedom  of 
speech? 

With  that  particular  administrative 
approach,  they  have  now  been  nib- 
bling away  and  trying  to,  more  or  less. 
Indirectly  repeal  the  fairness  doctrine. 

That  prompted  the  bill  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and,  as  I  say.  substan- 
tial majority  have  agreed  with  this 
particular  policy  over  the  past  several 
years. 


Now.  politics,  obviously,  is  entering 
into  this  because  I  find  friends  who 
are  being  pressured  on  this  particular 
score  and  being  misled.  I  am  afraid  we 
are  now  being  confronted  with  one  of 
these  "win  one  for  the  Glpper"  kind  of 
political  scenarios  that  goes  on  in  this 
town,  where.  Irrespective  of  broadcast- 
ers be  they  Republican,  Democrat,  So- 
cialist. Conununist,  or  whatever  they 
may  be— they  are  going  to  be  lost  in 
the  dust,  the  viewing  and  listening 
public  will  be  lost  in  the  melee,  unfor- 
tunately, because  the  President  has 
decided  to  ignore  the  fact  that  broad- 
cast stations  are  held  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

The  President  is  clearly  saying  that 
we  can  forget  about  this  trust  and  that 
broadcasters  only  have  to  care  about 
the  bottom  line  and  forget  the  greater 
public  good. 

This  has  been  a  distressing  develop- 
ment under  the  Reagan  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  It  is  a  very 
saddening  thing.  Because  now  we  have 
16  television  stations  that  swapped 
hands  twice  in  1  year.  Last  year,  1988, 
174  were  bought  and  sold.  The  average 
price  of  a  television:  40  million  bucks. 
It  is  an  economic  venture. 

Those  who  got  into  it  in  the  early 
stages  realized  they  had  to  comply 
with  the  fairness  doctrine,  they  had  to 
build  up  their  own  credibility  with 
their  clientele,  the  viewing  public. 
They  yearned  to  put  on  news  pro- 
grams—invested millions  and  millions 
of  dollars,  really,  in  carrying  news. 
Now,  that  is  endangered  species,  the 
news  broadcasts.  They  are  cutting 
them  off.  They  are  cutting  them  off. 
Tt  ".y  just  get  anybody  who  reads  the 
AP  or  UP  wires  at  a  particular  hour. 
They  are  losing  their  jobs. 

Editorially,  you  ought  to  see  the 
drop  in  the  nimiber  of  editorials  and 
editorials  being  run  in  the  year  1986, 
all  in  the  pell-mell  deregulation  mode 
that  hit  this  Government  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
under  Mark  Fowler.  This  was  his  fare- 
well message,  as  he  left  the  month  of 
April,  which  prompted  our  particular 
biU. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  all  this 
foolishness  about  why  we  should  not 
have  the  fairness  doctrine,  I  believe  it 
is  necessary  for  me  once  again  to  go 
through  the  reasons  why  the  fairness 
doctrine  is  needed  and  why  its  iinder- 
pinnings  remain  sound.  Mayb*  an- 
other kick  of  a  mule  will  help  those 
who  are  still  not  convinced  of  its  great 
value. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  I  have  heard 
time  and  again  the  arguments  of  those 
who  seek  repeal  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine: the  spectrum  is  no  longer  scarce; 
the  broadcast  marketplace  is  competi- 
tive; the  fairness  doctrine  chills 
speech.  The  facts,  however,  belle  these 
claims. 


The  Government's  oversight  of  the 
broadcast  industry  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fairness  doctrine  rests  on 
four  fundamental  conclusions: 

First.  A  valuable  public  resource,  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum,  remains 
scarce  relative  to  demand;  broadcast 
channels  are  limited,  despite  the  intro- 
duction of  new  video  and  audio  serv- 
ices; 

Second.  Congress  in  the  Communcia- 
tions  Act  has  chosen  a  system  where  a 
select  few  are  licensed  to  utilize  the 
broadcast  spectrum  in  exchange  for  a 
commitment  to  operate  in  the  public 
interest  as  public  tnistees; 

Third.  The  doctrine  has  permitted 
those  who  do  not  own  broadcast  sta- 
tions to  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  important  public  debate 
and  has  provided  the  public  with  a 
greater  range  of  views  upon  which  to 
make  informed  decisions;  and 

Fourth.  The  doctrine  is  no  more 
than  good  journalistic  practice  that 
does  not  chill  the  speech  of  broadcast- 
ers. 

The  American  system  of  broadcast- 
ing is  unique.  In  the  1920's  and  1930's 
for  radio  and  in  the  1940s  and  1950's 
for  television,  the  FCC,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  developed  a  system 
of  broadcasting  that  depended  gener- 
ally on  a  limited  number  of  full  power 
stations.  Congress  could  just  as  easily 
have  mandated  alternative  uses  of  the 
broadcast    spectrum    to    produce    a 
greater  number  of  broadcast  stations, 
akin,  for  example,  to  cellular  radio,  al- 
though  at   far  less   power.   Congress 
could  have  also  decided  that  this  spec- 
trtun  could  be  used  for  a  video  pro- 
gramming service  provided  by  common 
carriers  under  tariff.   Under  such  a 
scheme,  the  licensee  would  have  had 
no  control  over  content.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible  that   Congress   could   have   re- 
quired sharing  of  these  frequencies,  as 
is  often  done  in  the  private  radio  field. 
Finally,  Congress  could  have  severe- 
ly restricted  or  prohibited  renewal  of 
licenses  or  the  ownership  of  licenses. 
In  each  of  these  theoretical  examples, 
there  would  have  been  the  opportuni- 
ties for  a  far  greater  number  of  people 
to  broadcast,  albeit  with  the  likelihood 
of  a  much  smaller  audience.  Instead,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  best  served  by  fewer  stations 
with  greater  power  each  under  the 
control  of  a  single  owner.  While  the 
opportimity  for  members  of  the  public 
to  air  their  views  was  thereby  limited, 
broadcasters  were  required  by  statute 
to  act  as  trustees  for  all  the  public  in 
exchange   for   the  valuable   privilege 
conferred   gratis  by   the   grant  of  a 
broadcast  license. 

I  emphasize  "gratis."  I  will  tell  you 
right  now  that  the  smartest  thing  you 
can  do  is  get  a  license  and  quit  Con- 
gress and  go  Into  business,  if  you  can 
figure  It  out.  In  fact,  it  can  still  be  fig- 
ured, in  a  way.  but  not  for  Delaware.  I 
say    to    my    distinguished    colleague 


from  Oregon,  under  his  freedom  of 
speech  rationale,  "We  don't  got  no 
freedom  of  speech"  in  the  first  State 
of  America,  namely,  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, because  you  cannot  get  a  televi- 
sion broadcast  license  there,  not  one 
television  station. 

So  I  think  the  quick  answer  to  his 
particular  argument  is  Just  exactly 
that.  And  I  would  emphasize  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  being 
made  just  in  swapping  this  particular 
ownership.  It  really  Is  a  trusteeship 
from  the  public  itself.  Just  like  you 
and  I  have  a  trust  here  for  a  6-year 
term  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  we  have  a  5- 
year  license  for  the  broadcasters  In  tel- 
evision and  radio. 

As  part  of  this  obligation  to  serve 
the  public,  broadcasters  must  adhere 
to  the  fairness  doctrine.  The  doctrine 
serves  as  a  surrogate  for  other  meth- 
ods of  licensing  that  would  have  per- 
mitted more  people  to  own  stations.  In 
effect.  It  permits  nonowners  to  become 
temporary  licensees  and  the  public  to 
receive  additional  views.  By  codify- 
ing—which  Is  the  Intent  of  the  meas- 
ure vetoed  by  the  President— the  fair- 
ness doctrine,  the  committee  Intends 
to  preserve  this  original  allocation  of 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  this  is  a 
bipartisan  measure  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  our  ranking  member. 
Senator  Danforth.  and  myself  on  the 
Commerce  Committee.  It  was  spon- 
sored, of  course.  In  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion on  the  House  side  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  chairman 
over  there,  John  Dingell,  and  had 
about  a  two-thirds  vote  over  there  In 
that  particular  body  where  they  had  a 
more  extended  debate. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  Govern- 
ment needs  to  control  the  electromag- 
netic spectrum.  In  the  early  days  of 
broadcasting  when  there  was  no  such 
control,  people  established  stations 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  their  effect 
on  other  operators.  The  result  was 
chaos.  It  was  clear  that  Government 
oversight  was  essential  to  prevent  in- 
terference and  permit  the  operators 
and  the  public  to  have  a  clear  signal. 

The  Government's  oversight  of  the 
spectrum  not  only  extends  to  prevent- 
ing interference  within  a  service  but  to 
allocating  spectrtmi  to  prevent  Inter- 
ference among  services.  In  making 
these  spectrum  judgments,  the  Gov- 
ernment faces  an  extraordinary  diffi- 
cult task.  The  prime  spectnmi  was  the 
first  occupied  and  Is  now  the  most 
crowded.  There  are  virtually  no  open 
bands  In  the  first  1,000  MHz  of  the 
spectnun,  even  though  many  users 
still  want  access. 

In  parceling  out  this  prime  territory, 
the  Government's  aim  has  been  to 
ensure  that  each  service  was  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  public.  Broadcast- 
ing, telephones,  safety  and  rescue  serv- 
ices, and  business  uses  have  taken 
precedence.  In  each  instance,  the  Gov- 


ernment has  established  rules  for  the 
use  of  the  spectnmi  concommltment 
with  the  type  of  service  offered:  public 
trustee  rules  for  broadcasters;  obliga- 
tions to  service  all  at  tariffed  rates  for 
conunon  carriers.  Where  the  Govern- 
ment permitted  the  spectrum  to  be  li- 
censed to  many  people  and  where  each 
license  served  only  a  limited  number 
of  people,  the  Govenunent  generally 
eased  its  requirements  that  a  licensee 
serve  as  a  fiduciary  for  the  public  at 
large. 

To  have  a  better  grasp  of  this  over- 
sight of  the  spectnun,  one  shoulo  look 
at  the  example  raised  at  the  March  18 
hearing  by  Senator  Packwood.  The 
Senator  asked  whether  the  fairness 
doctrine  should  be  applied  to  a  news- 
paper transmitted  for  publishing  via 
satellite,  since  the  transmission  In- 
volves use  of  the  spectnun.  While  this 
transmission  Involves  spectrum.  It  is 
spectrum  op>erated  by  a  common  carri- 
er that  must  permit  anyone  to  have 
access  to  it  at  tariffed  rates.  The  send- 
ing of  the  newspaper  is  comparable  to 
any  telephone  conversation,  where 
there  are  few  restrictions  on  the 
speaker's  message  and  where  the  li- 
censee has  no  control  of  the  message's 
content.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  newspaper  being  transmitted  goes 
from  one  point  to  about  10  specifically 
designated  locations;  it  Is  not  sent  im- 
fettered  to  the  general  public.  This 
transmission,  in  addition,  takes  little 
time,  freeing  the  same  spectrum  for 
many  other  users.  It  Is  not  a  monopoly 
given  In  a  particular  area. 

There  are  two  other  considerations 
that  need  to  be  accoimted  for  In 
adopting  regulations  for  the  use  of 
spectnmi  In  the  public  Interest.  First, 
the  regulation  must  be  effective.  It 
should  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  designed.  If  not.  It  should 
be  amended  or  be  replaced.  Second, 
the  regulation  should  be  narrowly  tai- 
lored so  as  to  Impose  the  minimal 
burden  on  the  licensee.  While  this 
poses  problems  in  a  nationwide 
scheme  of  spectrum  regulation,  the 
Government  still  has  a  duty  to  fashion 
Its  regulation  in  conformity  with  this 
objective. 

The  underpinnings  for  Government 
control  of  the  spectrum  are  firm.  Its 
rulings  have  been  upheld  time  and 
time  again  by  the  courts.  They  have 
proven  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  public. 
Let  me  now  turn  to  the  rationale  for 
the  fairness  doctrine  and  demonstrate 
why  It  remains  as  sound  today  as  the 
day  It  was  Initiated. 

SPECTRUM  scARcrrr 

While  we  have  seen  greater  use  of 
the  spectrum,  we  have  also  seen  tre- 
mendously greater  demand.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  th*t  the  hardest 
fought  battles  at  the  FCC  are  about 
spectnmi.  The  result  is  that  scarcity 
continues.  One  FCC  official  put  it  best 
when  he  said  about  the  spectrum: 
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They  (luers  seeking  spectrum)  dont  want 
a  lot  The  problem  Is.  there  isn't  a  lot  left. 

The  FCC,  in  fact,  has  used  the  scar- 
city rationale  to  Justify  recent  actions. 
For  example,  in  the  1984  FM  subcar- 
rier  proceeding,  the  FCC  states: 

The  mandate  of  Section  301  that  we  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  channels  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  allocate  the  Nation's  scarce 
spectrum  resources.  In  attempting  to  satisfy 
that  mandate,  the  public's  need  for  new  or 
additional  services  must  be  balanced  against 
the  limited  spectrum  available. 

The  broadcast  community  also  ac- 
knowledges this  fact.  In  a  recent 
speech,  the  president  of  the  National 
Associations  of  Broadcasters  promi- 
nently noted  that  the  spectrum  re- 
mains scarce. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you 
Just  cannot  wallt  in  to  the  FCC  and 
obtain  a  licensed  operate  a  television 
or  radio  station  in  a  major  market. 
There  are  very  few  available.  In  the 
top  50  markets,  there  are  only  about 
10  full  power,  albeit  UHF,  commercial 
television  channels  available.  All  toll, 
there  are  136  commercial  television 
channels  vacant.  A  similar  situation 
exists  for  radio. 

Not  only  must  the  gross  number  of 
stations  be  viewed  in  context  of  the 
demand.  It  also  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  actual  market  served.  It 
is,  for  example,  misleading  to  state 
that  a  market  has  competition  because 
there  are  a  large  number  of  radio  sta- 
tions. The  reality  of  the  radio  market 
is  that  people  rarely  "turn  the  dial." 
Over  a  short  period— the  time  an  issue 
may  be  important— people  listen  to,  on 
average,  less  than  three  radio  stations. 
In  addition,  almost  all  people  in  a 
market  listen  to  their  few  stations  on 
most  days.  In  simi,  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  well-defined  submarkets  for 
radio  with  loyal,  intense,  and  signifi- 
cant audiences.  In  light  of  this  fact, 
comments  about  gross  numbers  some- 
how being  equated  with  competition 
have  little  meaning. 

The  PCC  and  opponents  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  also  cite  new  methods  of 
transmitting  information— new  tech- 
nologies—as another  factor  with  un- 
dercuts the  scarcity  rationale.  We 
reject  those  arguments  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  scarcity  is  not  a  matter  of 
the  absolute  number  of  broadcast  out- 
lets or  new  forms  of  electronics  media; 
as  long  as  more  people  seek  licenses  to 
use  the  spectrum  than  can  be  accom- 
modated there  is  scarcity.  Second,  as 
noted  above,  the  argtunents  ignore  the 
fact  that  broadcasters  are  statutorily 
obligated  to  serve  as  public  trustees, 
granted  the  use  of  a  valuable  resource, 
and,  in  return,  can  and  should  be  sub- 
ject to  modest  requirements  to  assure 
that  their  trust  is  exercised  in  the 
public  interest.  Third,  we  disagree  that 
scarcity  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  even  in 
absolute  terms.  Of  these  new  technol- 
ogies, cited  by  the  FCC,  only  cable  tel- 
evision has  even  begun  to  reach  a  sig- 


nificant niunber  of  households,  and  a 
great  deal  of  what  cable  offers  and 
what  its  audience  watches  is  retrans- 
mitted coventional  television  stations. 
You  and  I  live  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
we  cannot  get  cable. 

The  opponents  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine regularly  argue  that  it  is  newspa- 
pers that  are  truly  scarce,  not  broad- 
cast stations. 

We  do  not  have  any  rapport  with 
newspapers.  I  think  there  is  one  Gov- 
ernor, a  Governor  in  Florida,  trying  to 
just  get  the  newspapers  advertising 
taxed.  You  can  get  to  food  and  all 
these  other  things  with  a  sales  tax, 
but  if  you  are  going  to  start  messing 
around  with  the  newspaper  boys  and 
their  advertising,  then  you  are  in  real 
trouble.  We  do  not  have  any  govern- 
mental, and  should  not  have  any  gov- 
ernmental, control  over  regulation 
over  newspapers. 

Those  who  argue  about  a  scarcity  of 
newspapers  base  their  argtiment  on 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  in  this  country  has  de- 
creased significantly  over  the  past  30 
years,  that  few  cities  have  more  than 
one  daily  newspaper. 

While  comparisons  between  the 
broadcast  media  and  daily  newspapers 
may  seem  relevant  to  the  question  of 
the  appropriate  scope  of  Government 
control  over  broadcast  licenses,  in  fact, 
they  have  little  validity. 

Comparison  of  broadcasting  outlets 
and  daily  newspapers  completely  ig- 
nores the  Government's  essential  and 
long-established  role  in  allocating  and 
licensing  spectnmi,  including  the 
broadcast  frequencies.  As  was  dis- 
cussed above,  the  American  system  of 
broadcasting  is  an  artificial  construct 
resulting  from  this  Government  con- 
trol. There  did  not  have  to  be  such  a 
system;  in  fact,  nothing  required  the 
creating  of  broadcasting  at  all.  Video 
programming  could  have  traveled  into 
our  homes  by  wire,  as  with  cable  tele- 
vision. Competition  for  this  spectrum 
has  been  fierce.  Many  spectrum  users 
and  potential  users  would  want  these 
broadcast  frequencies  and  use  them 
extensively.  As  a  trade  off  for  the 
unique  system  of  broadcasting  our 
Government  created,  licensees  have 
certain  obligations.  So  long  as  poten- 
tial licensees  have  no  alternative 
media  to  use,  these  obligations  need  to 
remain  in  effect. 

In  contrast,  there  are  no  similar. 
Government-created  limitations  to 
entry  into  the  newspaper  field.  No 
Government  license  is  required.  While 
the  current  economics  of  the  daily 
newspaper  market  are  such  that  it  is 
difficult  today  for  more  than  one  daily 
to  exist  in  each  market,  anyone  can 
freely  enter.  That  is  what  the  Wash- 
ington Times  did  right  here,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  By  comparison, 
entry  into  broadcasting  is  limited  by  a 
phsrsical  scarcity  of  spectrum  that  is 
allocated  solely  by  the  Government. 


In  the  same  market  in  which  the 
Washington  Times  was  able  to  begin 
publishing  only  a  few  years  ago,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  no  open  broadcast 
frequencies. 

To  demonstrate  further  that  there 
are  few.  if  any.  alternatives  to  holding 
a  broadcast  license,  one  should  exam- 
ine the  committee's  1985  hearings  on 
the  Clean  Campaign  Act,  legislation 
concerning  the  use  of  broadcasting 
duiing  election  campaigns.  Through- 
out these  hearings,  the  committee 
heard  testimony  that  broadcast  media 
and  other  media  were  not  comparable, 
that  election  campaigns  were  largely 
run  with  broadcast  advertisements, 
and  that  this  was  where  between  50 
and  90  percent  of  a  candidate's  fund- 
ing was  spent.  The  most  telling  state- 
ment about  this  fact  was  made  by 
Curtis  Gans,  vice  president  and  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  the  American  Electorate, 
who  said: 

•  •  •  television  is  not  simply  another 
means  of  communication.  It  is  to  conven- 
tional means  of  communication  what  nu- 
clear weaponry  is  to  conventional  weaponry. 

While  this  evidence  may  be  seen  as 
support  for  broadcasting's  importance 
or  effectiveness,  that  is  not  why  it  is 
mentioned  and  supportive  of  the  com- 
mittee's finding.  Rather,  it  establishes 
a  rationale  for  the  tremendous 
demand  to  hold  broadcast  licenses  and 
helps  explain  why  all  the  alternatives 
given  by  the  Conunission  in  its  1985 
fairness  doctrine  report  are  not  com- 
parable in  fact. 

THE  FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE  ENHANCES  SPEECH 

At  the  March  18  hearing  on  S.  742, 
Charles  Ferris,  a  former  Chairman  of 
the  FCC,  articulated  the  "beauty"  of 
the  fairness  doctrine: 

It  furthers  first  amendment  principles,  be- 
cause it  requires  more  information  •  •  •  the 
only  remedy  under  the  fairness  doctrine,  if 
you  go  through  the  process  *  •  •  is:  Go  out 
and  cover  the  story  some  more,  more  infor- 
mation: do  not  let  it  be  one  sided,  do  not  let 
it  be  out  of  balance. 

An  examination  of  the  day-to-day 
workings  of  the  fairness  doctrine  dem- 
onstrates that  Mr.  Ferris  is  correct. 
Rather  than  operating  to  restrict 
speech,  the  fairness  doctrine  increases 
speech  on  issues  of  public  importance. 
The  fairness  doctrine  has  effectively 
served  the  substantial  Government  in- 
terest recognized  in  Red  Lion  and 
League  of  Women  Voters  in  guaran- 
teeing that  the  public  receives  con- 
trasting viewpoints  on  controversial 
issues  of  public  importance  and  has 
also  vindicated  the  Interests  of  nonme- 
dia  speakers  in  airing  their  viewpoints. 
The  Supreme  Court,  based  upon  20 
years  of  experience  with  the  doctrine, 
found  this  to  be  the  case  in  Red  Lion, 
as  did  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  its  1974  fairness  report. 

Now  comes  along  the  veto  message 
and  they  say  technological  develop- 
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ments  have  done  away  with  and  out- 
distanced the  doctrine  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  press. 

No  material  changes  in  circum- 
stances have  undermined  these  conclu- 
sions. While  the  fairness  doctrine  does 
not  confer  upon  any  particular  group 
or  individual  a  right  to  air  their  views, 
both  the  courts  and  the  Commission 
have  recognized  that  broadcasters 
should,  as  one  means  of  complying 
with  fairness  doctrine  obligations, 
allow  speakers  to  present  their  own 
views  directly  to  the  public.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Commission  has  stated  that: 

As  a  public  trustee  [the  broadcaster]  must 
present  representative  community  views  and 
voices  on  controversial  issues  which  are  of 
importance  to  his  listeners  *  •  •  and  this 
means  also  that  some  of  the  voices  must  be 
partisan.  A  licensee  policy  of  excluding  par- 
tisan voices  and  always  itself  presenting 
views  in  a  bland  inoffensive  manner  would 
run  counter  to  the  "profound  national  com- 
mitment that  debate  on  public  interest 
issues  should  be  uninhibited,  robust,  and 
wide  open." 

At  its  heart,  the  fairness  doctrine  is 
no  more  than  good  journalistic  prac- 
tice. It  Is  just  for  this  reason  that 
many  broadcasters  support  it.  One 
prominent  television  Journalist,  Fred 
W.  Friendly,  put  it  best  in  a  statement 
to  the  Commerce  Committee: 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  opposed  to  ail 
prior  restraints  or  any  PCC  review  on  a  pro- 
gram by  program  basis.  But  I  think  we've 
seen  over  the  past  5  years  (since  1979)  that 
the  fairness  doctrine  is  no  longer  the  chill- 
ing threat  that  broadcasters  screamed 
about.  It  is  true  that  in  the  1960s  and  the 
1970's  zealots  at  the  PCC  tried  to  execute 
the  doctrine  as  though  it  were  a  law  with 
sharp  teeth  *  *  *  But  in  1982.  the  fairness 
doctrine  is  once  again  only  a  doctrine  and 
one  that  every  responsible  journalist  should 
strive  for  •  •  *. 

I  would  not  dispute  that  there  have 
been  specific  instances  when  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  has  made  a  broadcaster 
wary  about  airing  a  program  or  adver- 
tisement. But,  the  times  have  been 
rare.  In  fact,  a  1984  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Broadcast  Editorial  Association 
showed  that  the  two  greatest  reasons 
for  not  airing  editorials  were:  The 
time  it  took  and  the  perceived  lack  of 
audience  interest.  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  doctrine 
obligates  broadcasters  to  air  matters 
of  public  importance.  Any  claims  that 
it  inhibits  the  airing  of  programs  or 
advertisements  are  therefore  question- 
able. 

CONCLUSION 

The  debate  on  the  fairness  doctrine 
is,  at  its  roots,  a  debate  over  Govern- 
ment control  over  a  public  resource, 
the  spectrum.  Under  the  current, 
American  system  of  broadcasting,  the 
FCC  has  decided  to  allocate  a  relative- 
ly limited  amount  of  this  spectrum 
and  permit  each  licensee  to  control 
the  content  of  what  is  transmitted 
over  this  spectrum.  To  balance  the 
limited  number  of  opportunities  the 
public  has  to  become  licensees  and  to 
provide    the    public    with    a    greater 


number  of  voices,  the  Commission  has 
required  these  broadcast  licensees  act 
as  public  trustees.  The  fairness  doc- 
trine is  a  fundamental  requirement  of 
this  public  trust.  Without  it.  and  the 
public  trust  would  mean  little. 

We  have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  underpiiuiings  of  the  faii-ness  doc- 
trine remain  strong.  Scarcity  of  the 
spectrum,  few  alternatives  to  broad- 
cast licenses,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
doctrine,  and  the  deminimus  burden 
on  broadcasters,  all  are  as  sound  ra- 
tionale as  when  the  doctrine  was 
adopted  and  when  it  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  we  need  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  fairness  doctrine.  A 
doctrine  that  has  proven  over  its  histo- 
ry that  it  enhances  speech  and  the 
provision  of  information  to  the  public. 

With  the  FCC's  elimination  of  many 
of  the  public  trust  requirements  of 
broadcasters,  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous turnover  in  the  ownership  of 
broadcast  stations.  In  a  sense,  the  risk 
of  having  a  license  taken  away  by  the 
Commission  has  been  significantly  re- 
duced, and  consequently,  they  are 
being  treated  somewhat  like  other 
commodities.  As  a  result  of  this  great 
change  in  ownershijp,  the  industry  is 
no  longer  dominated  by  those  who 
have  had  a  commitment  to  serve  the 
public.  Many  of  the  new  owners  are 
faceless  corporations  who  have  regard 
only  for  the  value  of  the  license  and 
the  ability  to  turn  it  over  for  profit, 
not  for  the  service  responsibilities  that 
are  entailed. 

This  is  a  troubling  trend.  Along  with 
most  of  my  colleagues,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC,  Mr. 
Fowler,  that  broadcast  stations  should 
be  treated  like  toasters.  While  I  have 
sanctioned  much  of  the  deregulatory 
measures  for  the  broadcast  service,  I 
continue  to  strongly  believe  that  the 
broadcast  marketplace  is  not  so  com- 
petitive as  to  relieve  broadcasters  of 
their  public  trust  obligations.  The  fair- 
ness doctrine  is  at  the  heart  of  these 
obligations,  a  fact  noted  by  the  PCC  in 
keeping  the  fairness  doctrine  as  a 
safety  valve  for  the  deregulatory  steps 
that  have  occurred  so  far.  The  doc- 
trine takes  on  added  importance  in 
this  new  broadcast  environment. 

So.  Mr.  President,  for  all  the  reasons 
that  I  have  stated.  I  believe  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  should  be  retained  and 
the  veto  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  he  overridden. 

Mr.  President,  as  noted  earlier.  I 
have  only  received,  at  the  reading  of 
our  distinguished  legislative  clerk,  the 
veto  message  itself.  I  think,  under  the 
circimistances,  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  veto  message 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
ranking  member,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  particular  measure. 
While  trying  to  work  it  out  with  miy 


distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  next 
week  or  the  following  week  or  when- 
e^r  we  come  back,  I  think  the  better 
course  now,  since  we  have  not  been 
able  to  work  that  time  out,  is  a 
motion. 

I  now  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  S.  742  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion.  May  I 
ask  if  my  distinguished  colleague,  said 
to  refer  it  to  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  did.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  comments,  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  Indicated 
that  this  would  become  a  test  of  "win 
one  for  the  Gipper."  What  he  meant 
was,  if  we  were  to  vote  on  the  veto 
today,  would  the  veto  be  sustained  or 
would  It  be  overridden?  Very  clearly,  it 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Democrats 
for  the  President  to  win  anything.  The 
President's  veto  would  be  sustained 
today.  There  are  the  votes  to  sustain 
this  veto. 

There  are  the  votes  to  sustain  this 
veto.  The  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na knows  it,  the  majority  leader  knows 
it,  and  the  Presiding  Officer  knows  It. 

I  am  not  going  to  reveal  to  the  Chair 
how  many  votes  there  are  in  support 
of  the  veto,  but  there  are  a  significant 
number  in  excess  of  the  minimum  re- 
quired to  sustain  a  veto. 

So,  as  the  Democratic  Party  does  not 
want  to  give  the  President  a  victory, 
they  are  going  to  move  to  refer  the 
veto  message  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. That  takes  only  a  majority 
vote.  They  are  going  to  get  a  majority 
vote;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  vote  on  the  motion  to  refer  may 
or  may  not  be  a  test  vote  of  how 
people  would  vote  on  veto,  because 
this  is  a  procedural  vote;  and  in  the 
Senate,  we  traditionally  stick  with  the 
leadership  on  such  votes.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  votes  I  might  have 
had  on  the  Democratic  side  on  a  veto 
who  will  stick  with  the  leadership  on 
the  vote  to  re-refer.  That  is  the  proce- 
dure. That  is  the  politics  of  it.  But  the 
public  can  be  well  aware  that  the 
President  would  have  won  a  victory 
today.  The  veto  would  have  been  sus- 
tained. 

Now  let  us  go  to  the  substance  of  the 
issue. 

My  good  friend  from  South  Carolina 
says  that  the  public  owns  the  air- 
waves. There  is  no  quarrel  with  that. 
It  was  decided  years  ago,  long  before 
we  ever  regulated  radio,  in  common- 
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law  decisions,  that  the  public,  the 
Government  owns  the  air.  It  owns  the 
air  that  planes  fly  through.  It  owns 
the  air  that  frisbees  sail  through.  It 
owns  the  air  that  broadcast  messages 
are  hurled  through.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment on  that  issue. 

The  question  is,  assuming  that  we  do 
own  the  airwaves,  is  it  wise  public 
policy  to  regulate  what  broadcasters 
can  say  an  cannot  say  on  the  airwaves? 
This  is  not  a  one-legged  stool.  This  is 
not  simply  saying  to  the  broadcasters, 
"Be  fair,"  This  is  telling  broadcasters 
how  they  must  broadcast,  what  they 
must  broadcast— that  is,  they  must 
report  controversial  issues  and  must 
do  it  fairly.  That  is  the  fairness  doc- 
trine. 

The  Senator  from  ^uth  Carolina 
indicated  that  in  the  early  days  broad- 
casters wanted  regulation.  That  is 
true.  There  was  no  allocation  of  fre- 
quencies. One  broadcaster  could 
broadcast  on  frequency  680.  Another 
broadcaster  could  locate  a  mile  away 
and  broadcast  on  frequency  680.  Two 
miles  away  another  could  broadcast  on 
frequency  680.  Clearly,  the  public  in- 
terest was  not  being  served  by  three 
broadcasters  overlaying  each  other  in 
signals,  so  that  nobody's  signal  could 
be  heard.  That  is  when  they  asked  for 
regulation. 

In  the  1920's  and  1930's  in  this  coun- 
try there  was  a  spate  of  regulation.  We 
regiilated  trucks.  We  regulated  who 
could  own  a  truck,  where  they  could 
go,  what  they  could  carry,  and  what 
they  could  charge.  Yoy  had  to  go  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  get  into  the  business.  Tou  had  to  go 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  find  out  what  you  could 
charge.  Tou  had  to  go  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  find 
out  what  you  could  haul. 

We  regulated  the  airlines— and  I  do 
not  mean  airline  safety.  We  still  regu- 
late airline  safety.  I  mean  we  regulat- 
ed who  could  be  in  the  airline  busi- 
ness, where  they  could  fly,  when  they 
could  fly.  how  much  they  could 
charge,  whether  they  could  change 
their  rates.  It  is  all  history. 

In  the  late  1970's,  we  deregulated 
the  trucking  industry  and  we  deregu- 
lated the  airline  industry.  Do  you 
know  why?  We  said,  "There  is  now 
enough  trucking  competition  that  we 
no  longer  need  Government  regula- 
tion. There  is  enough  airline  competi- 
tion. We  do  not  need  Government  reg- 
ulation." 

I  emphasize  that  we  did  not  deregu- 
late saiety.  We  did  say:  "Henceforth, 
all  airlines  can  fly  where  they  want, 
and  can  charge  what  they  want." 
Prices  have  gone  down  substantially 
compared  to  what  they  would  have 
been.  Shippers  by  truck  pay  lower 
rates  than  they  would  have  had  we 
not  deregulated. 

So,  Just  because  we  regulated  some- 
thing once — broadcasting,  trucks,  air- 


lines— does  not  mean  we  have  to  do  so 
forever. 

In  the  case  of  the  truckers  and  the 
airlines,  they,  too.  asked  for  regula- 
tion. The  fact  that  they  once  asked  for 
it  does  not  mean  they  wanted  it  or 
need  it  forever,  nor  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Now  we  come  to  the  issue  of  broad- 
casting. Broadcasters  asked  for  regula- 
tion once,  in  the  mid-1920's.  Is  the 
public  interest  now  served  by  continu- 
ing broadcast  regulation? 

I  might  say  as  an  aside  here  that  the 
proponents  of  broadcast  regulation 
use  the  rationale  that  we  are  using  the 
spectriun,  the  airwaves,  and  inasmuch 
as  everybody  cannot  use  the  airwaves, 
we  need  to  regulate  it  for  the  public 
good.  Those  who  want  to  regulate 
waiit  to  apply  the  same  regulations  to 
cable,  and  cable  does  not  use  the  air- 
waves. If  there  is  any  shortage  of 
cable,  it  is  not  that  enough  people 
cannot  put  their  message  in  the  air. 
The  only  shortage  of  cable  is  political. 
We  may  not  allow  two,  three,  four, 
five,  or  six  cable  companies  to  be  li- 
censed. They  send  their  messages 
through  wires.  You  can  have  as  many 
cable  stations  as  the  Government 
wants  to  allow,  but  there  Is  no  short- 
age of  how  many  you  can  allow. 

The  proponents  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine and  broad  regulation  want  to 
regulate  cable,  also.  Let  us  put  aside 
the  argument  that  the  spectrum  is  the 
use  of  a  scarce  resource.  That  is  not 
the  proponents'  real  reason  for  sup- 
porting the  fairness  doctrine.  Their 
real  reason  is  that  they  think  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  in- 
terest, cable,  television,  and  radio 
should  be  regulated  to  broadcast  as  we 
think  best— "we"  being  the  Govern- 
ment. We  will  tell  them  what  they  can 
do,  what  they  cannot  do.  When  their 
license  renewal  time  comes  up,  if  they 
have  been  good,  they  will  have  their  li- 
cense extended;  if  not.  it  will  be  taken 
away,  good  or  bad.  as  we  see  it.  That.  I 
submit.  Mr.  President,  is  an  arrogant 
and  dangerous  power. 

We  talk  about  the  founding  of  this 
country  200  years  ago  this  year— I 
should  say  the  founding  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  country,  of  course,  was 
founded  in  1776.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,  there  were  eight  daily  newspapers 
in  this  country — eight.  They  were 
mean,  bitter,  passionate,  partisan, 
slashing,  critical  newspapers.  We  do 
not  have  a  newspaper  in  the  country 
today,  including  the  worst  tabloids, 
that  holds  a  candle  to  the  vitriolic  at- 
tacks that  appeared  in  the  press  at  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  this  country. 
But  the  only  method  of  communica- 
tion that  our  founders  knew  were 
these  newspapers,  a  few  pamphleteers, 
and  street-comer  orators.  Our  found- 
ers, brilliant  as  they  were,  could  not 
conceive  that  messages  could  be  sent 
through  the  air.  It  was  beyond  their 
ken.  But,  scarce  as  communication  fa- 


cilities were  In  1787 — eight  newspa- 
pers—they said  that  the  freedom  of 
those  papers  to  publish  what  they 
want,  to  say  what  they  want,  to  attack 
the  founders  of  the  convention,  were 
so  privileged  and  needed  to  be  protect- 
ed that  we  passed  the  first  amend- 
ment, which  said  that  you  have  abso- 
lute freedom  of  the  press  and  speech 
in  this  country. 

Had  our  broadcasters  existed  in 
1787,  our  founders  clearly  would  have 
said  that  broadcasters  are  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges  and  protections  as 
print.  There  is  no  question  what  they 
would  have  done,  had  they  been  able 
to  imagine  it.  But  because  they  could 
not,  and  because  in  the  1920's  we  start- 
ed to  have  a  few  radio  stations,  and  be- 
cause we  had  no  regulation  of  who 
could  have  which  frequency,  we  start- 
ed to  regulate  broadcasting. 

We  had  slightly  less  than  100  sta- 
tions in  the  mid- 1920's.  When  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  was  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  in 
1949.  there  were  about  2.600  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  country.  There  are  over 
10.000  today. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  says  about  people  only 
listening  to  three  radio  stations.  You 
do  not  have  to  listen  to  only  three 
radio  stations.  Anybody  who  has  a 
child  and  drives  a  child  around  town 
knows  full  well  that  there  are  more 
than  three  radio  stations  that  people 
listen  to.  We  are  not  lacking  for  varie- 
ty and  choices  in  radio  or  television. 
There  are  more  than  1,700  television 
stations  in  this  country.  We  are  not 
lacking  for  access  to  information. 

So,  while  in  theory  you  can  make 
the  argument  that  the  spectnmi  is 
scarce  and  only  so  many  people  can 
have  radio  stations,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  listen- 
ing public,  the  public  is  not  in  any  way 
shorted  of  opportunities  to  hear  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  stations. 

The  argument  will  be  made  that  not 
everybody  can  start  a  radio  station; 
but  anybody  can  start  a  newspaper. 
Those  who  make  this  argument  will 
cite  the  example  of  the  Washington 
Times,  founded  by  the  Unification 
Church,  Reverend  Moon.  The  Unifica- 
tion Church  has  poured  millions  and 
miUions  and  millions  of  dollars  into 
the  Washington  Times.  And  they  are 
losing  money.  There  are  not  many 
people  who  can  afford  to  do  that. 

When  we  had  hearings  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  the  fairness  doc- 
trine several  years  ago,  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  committee,  we  heard 
from  over  50  witnesses  over  the  course 
of  several  days  of  hearings— as  op- 
posed to  one  afternoon  of  hearings 
that  we  had  this  year.  During  these 
hearings,  one  of  the  people  I  got  infor- 
mation from  was  a  lawyer  who  was  in- 
volved in  the  buying  and  the  selling  of 
newspapers  and  broadcast  property. 
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I  was  really  calling  him  up  to  get 
comparative  values,  radio  versus  a 
newspaper,  but  while  I  was  talking  to 
him  I  said.  "Can  you  tell  me  how 
many  daily  newspapers  have  been 
started  in  this  country  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II?" 

He  had  to  think  a  minute.  I  was 
thinking  100.  200.  300. 

And  he  said,  "Let  me  think."  He 
said,  "I  think  four,  maybe  five— let  me 
think  again."  He  said.  "Maybe  five  if 
you  don't  mean  a  weekly  paper  that 
Just  happened  to  be  in  an  area  which 
grew  and  the  newspaper  grew  into  a 
daily  as  the  area  grew." 

You  had  Newsday  on  Long  Island. 
You  had  a  paper  in.  I  think  he  said, 
Knoxville.  It  was  a  town  in  Tennessee, 
but  I  could  not  swear  it  was  Tennes- 
see, where  he  said  you  have  a  failing 
afternoon  daily  and  another  newspa- 
per came  in  and  started  in  the  morn- 
ing. You  had  a  Gannett,  he  said,  in 
Cocoa  Beach,  where  they  just  looked 
at  the  area,  thought  about  the  space 
program,  they  saw  it  was  going  to  be  a 
booming  area,  and  they  started  a 
daUy. 

He  said,  "You've  got  USA  Today  and 
the  Washington  Times." 

He  could  not  think  of  any  more. 
There  may  have  been  another  one  or 
two  or  three  daily  newspapers  that 
have  started  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  but  that  is  it. 

Yet  we  have  had  over  8,500  new 
radio  stations  started  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  There  are  by  far  more 
radio  stations  in  this  country  today 
thain  daily  newspapers;  over  10,000 
radio  stations,  about  1.600  daily  news- 
papers. There  are  even  more  television 
stations  tham  daily  newspapers. 

When  somebody  says  you  cannot 
start  up  a  radio  station  but  you  can 
start  a  newspai>er,  a  better  analogy  is 
this:  Almost  anybody  can  start  a  radio 
station  if  by  that  you  mean  a  CB  radio 
in  your  car.  There  are  millions  of 
those,  and  almost  anybody  can  get 
one.  And  almost  anybody  with  a  mime- 
ograph can  start  a  newspaper  if  you 
call  a  mimeograph  a  newspaper.  But 
do  you  mean  does  the  average  citizen 
in  this  country  have  a  better  chance  of 
starting  or  buying  a  radio  station  or  a 
newspaper,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
which  it  Is  easier  to  start. 

Take  a  look  at  any  of  the  broadcast 
publications.  I  have  Just  one  ad.  This 
is  from  the  April  13  edition  of  Broad- 
casting: 

Nice  facility,  full-time  clear  channel- 
That  means  24  hours  a  day- 
full-time  clear  channel.  AM  in  fast-growing 
progressive  market.  75,000-plus  population, 
first-rate  sUtion  addition,  $325,000.  $100,000 
down:  will  move  fast:  must  have  financial 
statement. 

And  $325,000  for  a  radio  station  in  a 
market  of  75.000  in  which  there  are,  I 
will  take  a  guess,  probably  15  stations, 
may  20. 


To  buy  the  newspaper  in  that  town, 
if  there  is  a  daily  newspaper  in  the 
town  of  75.000.  and  there  probably  is— 
again,  this  is  a  top-of-the-head  guess, 
and  I  may  be  off  by  a  factor  of  two,  to 
buy  the  newspaper,  I  would  guess, 
would  cost  $24  million  to  $30  million. 

You  talk  about  scarcity,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  you  are  talking  about  which 
conununication  area  the  average  citi- 
zen is  likely  to  get  into,  which  is  the 
scarce  communication  resource  in  this 
country,  it  Is  newspapers,  not  broad- 
casting. 

Let  me  elaborate  a  little  more  on  the 
fairness  doctrine  itself  and  why  it  has 
a  chilling  effect  on  the  flow  of  ideas. 
The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission held  the  best  series  of  hear- 
ings of  its  own.  It  was  the  Federal 
Commimications  Commission  in  1949 
that  developed  the  fairness  doctrine, 
and  then  in  a  long  series  of  hearings 
considering  the  pros  and  cons  of  it  sev- 
eral years  ago,  they  concluded  it  had  a 
chilling  effect  on  broadcasters.  By 
"chilling"  they  mean  broadcasters 
were  reluctant  to  controversial  issues, 
and  here  was  the  reason:  the  fairness 
doctrine  consists  of  two  things:  First,  a 
requirement  to  cover  controversial 
issues;  second,  a  requirement  to  cover 
them  fairly. 

The  problem  radio  stations  get  into, 
with  very  minor  exceptions,  is  not 
whether  or  not  they  covered  a  contro- 
versial issue.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  trouble  they  get  into  is 
when  they  do  cover  a  controversial 
issues.  They  exercise  their  Journalistic 
Judgment  and  discretion,  and  put  out  a 
story  that  they  think  is  fair  and  then 
get  threatened  with  lawsuits  by  some- 
body who  says,  "You  didn't  cover  it 
fairly." 

What  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  discovered  after  days  and 
days  of  hearings  is  that  most  broad- 
casters, especially  in  smaller  areas 
where  they  cannot  afford  $5,000,  or 
$10,000,  or  $100,000  in  legal  fees  to 
contest  one  of  these  fairness  issues, 
simply  avoid  controversial  topics  and 
nobody  sues  the  much  for  that.  Most 
people  are  not  aggravated  by  what 
they  do  not  hear;  they  are  aggravated 
by  what  they  hear,  and  they  think  it  is 
not  fair,  so  they  complain.  That  is  the 
chilling  effect.  Broadcasters  do  not 
cover  controversial  matters,  so  you  get 
a  bunch  of  bland  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. 

You  never  hear  the  wonderful  con- 
troversial dissents  and  differing  opin- 
ions on  radio  and  television  that  you 
find  in  almost  every  newspaper  with 
editorals  and  letters  to  the  editor.  You 
do  not  find  that  an  radio  and  televi- 
sion. Every  now  and  then  in  almost  a 
public  service  type  of  presentation, 
they  will  have  an  editorial  on: 
"Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  have  a  traffic 
light  at  the  grade  school  crossing?" 
And  then  they  will  say  if  anybody  has 
any  conflicting  views  write  the  station 


and  we  will  put  the  other  side  on.  If 
somebody  is  opposed  to  the  traffic 
light  they  will  get  on. 

That  is  about  the  limit  of  the  types 
of  passion  that  broadcasters  cover,  and 
I  do  not  blame  them  with  the  fairness 
doctrine. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  doctrine, 
here  is  where  the  danger  comes:  With 
this  doctrine,  you  can  frighten  broad- 
casters because  if  the  Government  can 
tell  broadcasters  that  they  must  cover 
controversial  issues,  then  we  have  the 
right  to  tell  them  that  they  cannot 
cover  certain  controversial  Issues,  or 
that  if  they  do  cover  them,  they  must 
cover  them  in  a  way  that  the  Govern- 
ment thinks  is  right  for  the  public  in- 
terest. I  would  hope  that  none  of  us 
are  so  lacking  in  history  as  to  think 
that  all  governments  in  this  country. 
Republican  or  Democrat,  conservative 
or  liberal,  18th  century,  19th  century, 
or  20th  century  are  always  so  benign 
and  decent  that  they  would  always  tell 
the  broadcasters  exactly  how  to  cover 
things  and  it  would  not  In  any  way  be 
meant  to  benefit  the  Government;  it 
would  be  meant  to  benefit  the  public. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  today 
quoted  a  well-known  quote.  President 
John  Kennedy's  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  speaking— bear  in  mind 
the  fairness  doctrine  is  in  effect  at 
that  time: 

Our  strategy  was  to  use  the  fairness  doc- 
trine to  challenge  and  harass  rightwing 
broadcasters  and  hope  that  the  challenges 
would  be  so  costly  to  them  that  they  would 
be  inhibited  and  decide  It  was  to  expensive 
to  continue. 

That  is  the  fairness  doctrine,  Mr. 
President,  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
zealot  who  wants  to  drive*  people  off 
the  air  that  they  do  not  agree  with,  it 
is  a  dangerous  thing.  If  we  have  the 
right  to  tell  people  that  they  must 
adhere  to  the  fairness  doctrine,  we  can 
tell  them  they  have  to  adhere  to  any 
fairness  doctrine  as  we  want  to  inter- 
pret it.  The  irony  is  that  on  the  fair- 
ness issue,  there  are  two  broad  spec- 
trimis  that  support  it:  The  far  right 
aaid  the  far  left.  Phyllis  Schlafly  and 
Reed  Irvine  on  the  right  support  the 
fairness  doctrine.  There  is  an  equally 
shrill  group  on  the  left  that  supports 
the  fairness  doctrine.  And  they  sup- 
port it  because  both  extremes  see 
nothing  wrong  with  using  the  force  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  coerce 
broadcasters  to  deliver  messages  as 
they  want  them  delivered. 

These  are  the  strange  tactics -of  ex- 
tremism: "Wait  until  I  am  in  power 
and  I  will  use  all  the  levels  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  controls  of  Govern- 
ment, including  the  control  of  the 
broadcasters,  to  make  them  say  what  I 
want  them  to  say." 

Mr.  President,  another  argument 
that  is  made  In  support  of  the  fairness 
doctrine  is  broadcasting  is  so  persua- 
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sive  and  so  powerful  that  they  must  be 
regulated. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  the 
reasons  we  should  not  regulate  them. 
The  last  thing  the  Government  should 
be  doing  is  regulating  the  most  power- 
ful fashioners  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  kind 
of  power  that  a  government  can  exer- 
cise. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to 
turn  to  the  Red  Lion  case.  The  Red 
Lion  Broadcasting  Co.'s  radio  station 
carried  an  editorial  attacking  an 
author  named  Fred  Cook.  Mr.  Cook 
demanded  that  the  station  give  him 
free  time  to  respond  to  the  editorial. 
He  could  have  brought  the  time,  but 
he  demanded  free  time.  The  station 
refused.  It  went  to  the  PCC,  and  final- 
ly to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Court  said,  no,  they  had  to  give  Mr. 
Cook  free  time  because  what  the  sta- 
tion had  done  was  violate  the  fairness 
doctrine  by  allowing  the  presentation 
of  only  one  side  of  the  issue. 

(Mr.  KERRY  assumed  the  chair.) 

In  that  case,  and  it  is  the  lead  case 
to  date,  although  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  last  year  has  invited  a  reexam- 
ination of  that  case,  the  Court  held 
that  the  scarcity  doctrine  still  exists 
and  under  scarcity,  you  can  regulate 
broadcasting. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  I  do  not 
argue  with  the  theory  that  the  Gov- 
ernment owns  the  airwaves.  I  will 
quarrel  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
airwaves  are  so  scarce  that  it  justifies 
regulation.  I  hope  I  have  proven  over 
and  over  that  there  is  infinitely  more 
scarcity  in  newspapers  than  there  is  in 
broadcasting.  I  quarrel  with  the  con- 
clusion that  because  we  own  the  spec- 
trum we  ought  to  regiilate  it,  and  we 
have  the  right  to  teU  broadcasters 
what  they  can  say  and  what  they 
cannot  say. 

Mr.  President,  on  occasion  I  am  ac- 
cused of  parading  a  list  of  horribles,  a 
list  of  things  that  could  happen  under 
the  fairness  doctrine.  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  things  have  happened 
from  time  to  time.  I  see  the  Presiding 
Officer  is  from  Massachusetts.  It  hap- 
pened in  his  State  with  Simon  Geller. 
Simon  Geller  had  a  radio  station  in 
Gloucester,  MA,  a  one-man  operation, 
a  daytime  operation.  He  broadcast 
classical  music  all  day  long. 

He  did  not  broadcast  any  weather  re- 
ports, traffic  reports,  news,  talk  shows. 
Just  classical  music. 

Gloucester  gets  40  other  radio  sta- 
tions. It  was  then  an  area  of  about 
30,000  people.  It  was  not  short  of  radio 
stations. 

Mr.  Geller's  license  ran  out.  In  those 
days  we  had  3-year  radio  licenses.  He 
applied  for  renewal.  He  was  chal- 
lenged by  a  corporation  that  wanted  his 
frequency,  and  the  corporation  said: 

Mi.  Oeller  is  not  serving  the  public  inter- 
est and  II  we  get  the  license  we  will  devote 
acme  of  our  time  to  talk,  news,  weather. 


The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission took  Mr.  Geller's  license  away 
and  gave  it  to  the  corporate  challeng- 
er. The  FCC's  holding  was  that  Mr. 
Geller  was  not  serving  the  public  in- 
terest because  he  broadcast  classical 
music  all  day. 

Gloucester  was  not  short  of  weather 
reports,  traffic  reports,  talk  shows,  or 
news.  There  were  39  other  stations 
and  all  of  them,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, broadcast  the  weather,  traffic, 
talk,  news.  But,  for  those  who  wanted 
to  listen  to  classical  music  and  only 
classical  music,  they  turned  to  Mr. 
Geller.  His  license  was  turned  down 
because  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  said  he  was  not  serving 
the  public  interest. 

He  appealed  his  denial  to  the  Feder- 
al courts.  They  sent  the  case  back  to 
the  PCC  to  be  reconsidered,  and  the 
PCC  changed  its  decision.  Now  the 
FCC  was  saying:  It  is  all  right,  Mr. 
Geller  was  broadcasting  in  the  public 
interest. 

Why  do  I  use  this  case  as  illustra- 
tive? Because  it  is  another  example  of 
the  Federal  Government  determining 
what  is  in  the  public  interest;  fairness, 
but  fairness  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment defines  it.  Broadcasting  classical 
music  all  day?  No  says  the  Federal 
Government,  this  is  not  in  the  public 
interest.  But  a  couple  of  years  later 
the  Federal  Government  finds  it  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  about  a  gov- 
eniment  of  laws.  This  is  a  government 
of  men:  Arbitrary.  As  the  Commission- 
ers change  on  the  Commission,  the  de- 
cisions change. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  Miami 
Herald  case.  Miami  Herald  versus  Tor- 
nillo,  as  was  referred  to  earlier— the 
first  of  the  really  frightening  cases 
portraying  the  merger  of  print  and 
broadcast. 

The  Florida  Legislature  had  passed  a 
statue  saying  that  newspapers  if  they 
attacked  someone  had  to  give  equal 
space  to  respond  to  the  person  they  at- 
tacked. It  is  very  similar  to  a  doctrine 
which  we  impose  on  broadcasters 
called  equal  time.  If  a  broadcaster 
gives  time  to  one  candidate  he  has  to 
give  time  to  the  other  candidates. 
Miami  Herald  versus  Tomillo  was  an 
equal  space  statute. 

Tomillo  was  a  candidate  for  the 
State  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Miami  Herald  endorsed  the  other  can- 
didate and  criticized  Tomillo.  Tomillo 
sued  them.  He  wanted  equal  space.  He 
asked  for  it.  The  Miami  Herald  would 
not  give  it  to  him.  The  case  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  Florida  Supreme  Court. 
It  was  an  interesting  decision. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  first 
looked  at  the  factual  situation  of  the 
Miami  Herald  and  they  found  that  it 
used  telephones:  that  it  used  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  International  News  Serv- 
ice in  those  days.  United  Press  Wire 
Service    to    get    their    stories.    They 


found  that  the  Miami  Herald  was  ac- 
tually functioned  by  the  electronic 
transmission  of  information,  that  is. 
broadcasting.  The  court  had  to  make  a 
decision  between  the  first  amendment 
freedom  of  the  print  media  and  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  regulate 
broadcasting.  Print  and  broadcasting 
had  become  so  intertwined  that  you 
could  not  now  tell  one  from  the  other 
and  the  use  by  print  of  electronic  fa- 
cilities was  so  great,  it  tipped  the 
Miami  Herald  into  the  broaidcasting 
business.  The  Florida  Supreme  Court 
held  unanimously  that  the  equal  space 
statute  was  constitutional. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Coiwt.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  reversed  it  uiumimously  on  first 
amendment  grounds.  Interestingly, 
the  Court  never  commented  on  the 
factual  holdings  that  the  Florida  Su- 
preme Court  passed  on.  It  never  made 
any  comment  about  this  intertwining 
of  print  and  electronics.  It  just  ignored 
the  findings  of  the  facts  and  said  the 
statute  violates  the  first  amendment. 

The  reason  I  emphasize  this  case  is 
because  it  was  decided  15  years  ago.  I 
do  not  need  to  tell  this  Senate  what 
has  happened  to  the  intertwining  of 
broadcast  and  electronics  and  print  in 
the  last  15  years.  It  has  become  more 
and  more  intertwined.  One  day  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  is 
going  to  face,  on  the  facts,  a  case  of  a 
print  broadcaster  so  intertwined  with 
electronic  transmission,  or  transmis- 
sion of  information  over  the  spectrum, 
that  there  will  be  no  question  that 
that  printer  is  electronic.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  this 
Government  will  have  attempted  to 
impose  on  that  printer  the  fairness 
doctrine  or  the  equal  time  doctrine,  or 
any  other  doctrine  that  the  Govern- 
ment thinks  it  has  the  right  to  impose 
on  people  that  use  the  spectrum. 

Do  you  think  that  day  is  not 
coming?  There  were  hearings  this  year 
at  which  Prof.  Robert  Shayon  from 
Annenberg  School  of  Communications 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was 
testifying.  I  was  questioning  him 
about  the  transmission  methods  of  the 
Wall  Street  Joumal,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  other  newspapers.  But 
these  were  the  two  I  used  as  examples. 

These  papers  have  printing  plants 
around  the  country  and,  from  their 
headquarters  they  beam  information 
up  to  a  satellite  and  they  beam  from 
the  satellite  down  to  their  printing 
plant.  That  is  the  way  they  transmit 
what  appears  in  the  different  editions 
that  they  print  around  the  country. 
This  is  the  exact  same  story  that  they 
print  in  their  main  edition,  wherever 
that  main  edition  is  printed. 

Here  is  the  exchange  between  Pro- 
fessor Shayon  and  myself: 

Senator  Packwood.  Professor,  you  say  In 
point  two:  Scarcity  of  spectrum  space  is  still 
an  inescapable  fact.  Correct? 


Professor  Shayoh.  Correct. 

Senator  Packwood.  And  it  is  on  scarcity 
that  is  pinioned  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  Impose  the  fairness  doc- 
trine. 

Professor  Shayon.  Right. 

Senator  Packwood.  Indeed,  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Joumal  do  trans- 
mit electronically,  correct? 

Professor  Shayom.  Yes. 

Senator  Packwood.  And  the  sa^llite  com- 
pany  is  licensed? 

Professor  Shayon.  Yes. 

Senator  Packwood.  And  it  sells  space  on 
the  satellite? 

Professor  Shayon.  Yes. 

Senator  Packwood.  Could  you  use  the 
scarcity  doctrine  to  require  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Joumal  to  beam 
or  not  beam  certain  materials  because  they 
are  using  the  spectrum? 

Professor  Shayon,  WeU,  that  Is  a  UckUsb 
point  that  the  courts  and  the  Congress  and 
the  people  who  study  communications  are 
wrestling  with  now.  We  are  in  a  transitional 
period.  It  is  a  gi«y~area. 

I  want  to  interject  here  before  I  go 
on.  When  he  says  "transitional 
period,"  what  he  means  is  a  transition- 
al period  from  freedom  of  the  press  to 
whatever  this  transition  is  going  to. 
And  here  is  where  he  wants  it  to  go: 

Senator  Packwood.  Do  you  think  that  you 
should  be  able  to  direct  the  Wall  Street 
Joumal  and  the  New  York  Times,  if  they 
are  using  the  spectrum,  what  they  may  or 
may  not  beam? 

Professor  Shayon.  I  think  that  the  spec- 
trum is  limited  and  if  the  big  users  shut  out 
small  users  then  the  government  should  act 
to  make  fairness  the  ruling  guideline. 

Senator  Packwood.  You  think  we  could 
tell  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wall 
Street  Joumal  what  to  beam  up  to  their  sat- 
ellite and  what  to  beam  down  using  the 
Fairness  Doctrine? 

They  send  out  a  story  on  the  Contras. 
Could  a  group  that  does  not  agree  with 
them  demand  that  they  also  send  out  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  the  story. 

Professor  Shayon.  Well,  they  might 
demand  it,  but  there  would  be  no  govern- 
ment sanction  behind  them  to  compel  it. 

Senator  Packwood.  No,  there  is  none  now. 
But  could  there  be  under  the  Falmess  Doc- 
trine with  th«>  "Hmes  and  the  Wall  Street 
Joumal  US'"    tht  spectrum? 

Professo'  ohayon.  I  think  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  examine  that,  just  as  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  examine  the  problem  of  newspapers 
carrying  replies  following  the  Sullivan  deci- 
sion. 

Senator  Packwood.  You  mean  you  might 
compel  them  to  carry  it? 

Professor  Shayon.  There  might  be  a  case 
to  be  made  for  it.  The  goverrmient  is  not 
only  a  repressive  factor.  It  represents  the 
total  community  and  sometimes  can  be  used 
constructively. 

Senator  Packwood.  You  have  got  a  lot 
more  faith  and  trust  than  I  do.  On  balance, 
I  would  rather  trust  the  newspapers  and  the 
journalists  and  everybody  else  to  decide 
what  to  put  in  than  to  have  the  government 
say:  New  York  Times.  Wall  Street  Joumal, 
NBC,  If  you  are  going  to  use  the  spectrum, 
you  put  out  both  sides  of  the  contra  story, 
you  put  out  both  sides  of  any  kind  of  story. 
as  we  see  it. 

Professor  Shayon.  Well,  may  I  say  that 
when  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution, they  were  conscious  of  only  one 
repressive  force.  That  was  the  Washington. 


The  King  of  E^ngland  had  repressed  them 
and  they  wanted  to  stop  that  In  their  new 
republic.  Had  the  Founding  Fathers  been 
aware  of  the  emergence  of  huge  corporate 
establishments  with  i>ower  over  communica- 
tions of  this  country.  I  think  they  would 
have  taken  a  different  view  of  that  also. 

That  is  the  danger  to  this  country. 
Our  founders  fully  well  understood 
the  powef  of  communication,  the  con- 
centration of  communication.  A  few 
street  orators  and  a  handful  of  news- 
papers, that  is  concentration.  Our 
founders  protected  it,  preserved  it.  and 
said  it  is  an  essential  liberty  of  this 
country  that  cannot  be  touched  by  the 
Government. 

Do  I  need  to  recall  the  Wi^tergate 
tapes?  And  the  conversations  between 
President  Nixon  and  his  staff  about 
whether  they  could  take  away  the  tel- 
evision license  of  the  station  that  the 
Washington  Post  held  in  another 
town— take  it  away  because  of  what 
the  Washington  Post  was  saying  in  its 
newspapers?  They  asked,  "How  can  we 
deny  them  the  renewal  of  their  li- 
cense?" That  is  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Let  me  close  with  the  bill  that  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Hollings.  Sen- 
ator INOUYE,  and  others,  the  re-regula- 
tion bill,  as  I  call  it.  to  re-regulate 
broadcasting  in  this  country.  We  have 
had  some  slight  deregulation.  Here  is 
the  standard  proposed  by  this  bill 
when  your  radio  or  television  station 
comes  up  for  relicense: 

In  any  case  in  which  a  radio  broadcasting 
station  licensee  submits  to  the  Commission 
an  application  for  a  renewal  of  Its  license, 
the  Commission  shall  grant  such  applica- 
tion if  it  finds  during  the  preceding  term  of 
Its  license  the  licensee's  programming  as  a 
whole  has  been  meritorious. 

"Meritorious."  That  is  the  power 
they  use  in  the  Kremlin.  That  is  the 
power  we  see  exercised  in  Panama 
when  civil  liberties  are  set  aside,  and 
in  South  Korea. 

There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  in 
government  than  good  men  and 
women  who  know  they  are  right.  God 
spealu  to  them  and  they  Icnow  they 
are  right.  "If  you  do  not  understand 
what  God  says,  we  are  going  to  use  the 
power  of  the  government  in  all  of  its 
ramifications  including  the  control  of 
broadcasting  to  make  you  understand 
what  is  right."  Part  of  that  is  passing 
laws  and  regulations  so  that  broad- 
casters cannot  tell  you  anything  that 
is  not  meritorious. 

That  is  what  this  debate  was  about: 
not  just  the  fairness  doctrine,  but 
whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  this 
country  that  the  Federal  Government 
tell  broadcasters  what  it  is  they  can 
and  cannot  say;  whether  they  tell 
broadcasters  what  is  and  is  not  merito- 
rious as  they  review  their  licenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  while  I 
have  the  votes  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  this  bill  today.  I  do  not 
have  the  votes  to  stop  it  from  being 
sent  back  to  committee.  But  when  the 


day  comes  that  we  "know"  what  is 
right  for  the  public  to  hear  or  see  or 
read,  and  when  we  take  away  the  li- 
censes of  broadcasters  that  do  not 
broadcast  "meritoriously,"  that  is  the 
day  that  liberty  gradually  ebbs  in  this 
country.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  this 
Government.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
variety  of  editorials  and  articles  from 
the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Wall  Street  Joumal, 
on  the  fairness  doctrine. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  letters  to 
the  President  from  William  Paley, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  CBS,  and 
from  Walter  Cronkite,  the  newscaster, 
calling  for  a  veto  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Joumal.  Apr.  2. 

1987] 

Fairness  Flimflam 

How  could  anyone  be  against  something 
called  the  Fairness  Doctrine?  That's  what 
members  of  Congress  may  be  thinking  when 
they  vote  this  month  on  a  bill  enshrining 
Into  law  the  requirement  that  broadcasters 
provide  equal  time  to  all  sides  of  "controver- 
sial" topics.  Touted  as  a  way  of  getting  di- 
verse viewpoints  heard,  this  requirement  ac- 
tually inhibits  free  speech  by  discouraging 
broadcasters  from  touching  controversial 
issues. 

The  doctrine  is  not  a  law,  but  merely  a 
rule  adopted  38  years  ago  by  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  A 
court  ruled  last  fall  that  the  FCC.  under 
Chairman  Mark  Fowler,  had  the  power  to 
repeal  the  doctrine  if  it  wanted.  Sen.  Emest 
Hollings  (D.,  S.C.)  wants  to  pre-empt  any 
such  deregulation,  and  last  week  got  his 
codification  of  the  doctrine  through  the 
Commerre  Committee. 

Bill  Monroe,  the  former  host  of  NBC's 
"Meet  the  Press,"  has  said  the  doctrine  en- 
courages broadcasters  to  reduce  or  water 
down  their  news  coverage.  It  also  discour- 
ages selling  time  for  any  politically  flavored 
ad,  even  one  as  imaginative  as  last  year's 
attack  on  the  federal  deficit  by  W.R.  Grace 
&  Co.  Accepting  such  an  ad  might  force  the 
networks  to  give  away  air  time  to  "oppos- 
ing" viewpoints.  Conflicting  decisions  from 
the  courts  and  the  FCC  have  trapped  broad- 
casters in  a  legal  limbo.  A  recent  FCC  deci- 
sion that  a  Chicago  station  did  not  violate 
the  doctrine  by  airing  paid  pro-nuclear- 
energy  ads  seems  to  contradict  a  1985  ruling 
that  similar  ads  on  a  Syracuse,  N.Y..  station 
did  create  a  fairness  obligation. 

The  doctrine  was  always  on  shaky  consti- 
tutional grounds  because  of  the  First 
Amendment.  In  the  1969  Red  Lion  case,  the 
high  court  upheld  regulation  of  the  elec- 
tronic medium  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
a  natural  "scarcity"  of  outlets  for  diverse 
viewpoints.  At  the  time,  there  were  only  the 
three  big  networks.  In  a  1984  decision,  the 
court  said  it  might  reexamine  the  doctrine 
in  light  of  the  new  technological  landscape. 

Now  there  are  almost  too  many  outlets  to 
count — even  a  simple  cable-television  system 
has  25  charmels.  To  say  there  is  "scarcity" 
today  Is  a  little  like  saying  there  aren't 
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enousb  televised  game  shows.  A  channel  se- 
lector Is  a  news  junkie's  nirvana.  Cable  News 
Network  nins  24  hours  a  day.  C-Span  broad- 
casts congressional  proceedinies  on  two 
channels.  Olven  all  this,  the  concept  of  a 
"fairness-seeking"  government  looking  over 
the  shoulders  of  broadcasters  Is  absurd. 

The  key  group  in  support  of  the  status 
quo  Is  Congress.  We  suspect  that  what  wor- 
ries some  members  most  is  that  some  of  the 
new  outlets  might  not  "adequately"  cover 
them  and  their  causes.  Sens.  Claiborne  Pell 
(D..  R.I.)  and  David  Boren  (D..  Okla.)  pro- 
pose requiring  free  air  time  for  the  two 
major  parties  during  the  last  two  months 
before  an  election.  That  sounds  like  a  taking 
of  broadcasters'  property  without  compen- 
sation, and  anjnvay  why  can't  viewers  decide 
for  themselves  what  information  they  want 
to  consume?  If  they  don't  want  to  watch 
politics,  it  can  hardly  be  described  as  public- 
interest  programming. 

Support  for  the  Fairness  Doctrine  is  sup- 
port for  the  government's  deciding  what  the 
public  should  be  watching  or  hearing.  That 
notion  is  unwise  in  times  of  calm  and  dan- 
gerous In  times  of  crisis.  If  the  Constitution 
is  clear  on  any  point,  it  is  that  free  speech 
isn't  free  if  it  can  be  dictated  by  bureau- 
crats. Congress  seems  ready  to  ignore  that 
principle,  and  if  it  does,  it  will  be  left  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  finally  pull  the  plug  on 
government  regulation  of  electronic  commu- 
nications. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  April  2.  1987] 
Famnss  m— amd  om— thx  Air 

There's  a  damaging  limitation  on  broad- 
casting about  to  come  up  in  the  Senate — but 
you  can  look  for  a  lopsided  "aye"  vote  none- 
theless. For  starters,  who  wants  to  reject  a 
longstanding,  nigh-sounding  regulation  that 
has  been  In  effect  for  decades  under  the 
name  "fairness  doctrine"?  Besides,  what  the 
latest  legislation  would  do  Is  merely  codify 
what  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion had  been  requiring  of  broadcasters  by 
regulation.  But  in  recent  years,  the  FCC 
had  concluded  that  the  rule— which  requires 
broadcasters  to  air  opposing  views  on  issues 
of  public  importance  that  they  choose  to 
cover— could  and  should  be  modified  or  re- 
pealed. After  that,  the  FCC's  power  to  do 
this  was  upheld  in  the  courts,  which  has 
prompted  the  effort  on  Capitol  Hill  to  ratify 
and  codify  the  doctrine.  But  neither  this  bill 
nor  the  riile  it  seeks  to  put  into  law  official- 
ly is  good  policy. 

A  bit  of  disclosure  before  we  go  on:  our 
views  are  those  of  an  organization  with  a 
direct  Interest  in  broadcasting.  But  this 
newspaper's  discomfort  with  the  pwiicy  over 
the  years  has  stemmed  from  a  belief  that 
the  rule  is  inimical  to  the  Interests  of  sound. 
Independent  Journalism.  The  original  aim 
was  to  "maintain  broadcasting  as  a  medium 
of  free  speech  not  just  for  a  relatively  few 
licensees,  but  for  all  the  American  people. " 
Pine— but  today  there  are  more  than  "rela- 
tively few  licensees ";  there  are  many  more 
electronic  outlets  than  there  are  newpapers. 
what  with  AM.  FM,  cable,  satellites,  Upes 
cassettes  and  whatever  else  in  about  to  roll 
onto  the  market. 

Besides,  while  the  presentation  of  conflict- 
ing views  is  a  worthy  journalistic  policy  and 
one  broadly  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the 
media,  broadcasters  should  not  be  required 
by  law  to  base  their  overall  news  judgments 
on  an  evaluation  of  how  each  report  may  or 
may  not  fit  with  a  particular  Ideology.  At  its 
worst,  the  fairness  doctrine  can  lead  to  gov- 
ernment control  of  what  is  broadcast  or— 
and  this  has  been  more  the  case— a  reduc- 


tion by  broadcasters  in  the  amount  of  air 
time  devoted  to  controversial  public  issues. 

There  is  yet  another  unresolved  but  trou- 
bling aspect  to  the  codification  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine.  Sen.  Bob  Packwood  of 
Oregon,  who  has  long  opposed  these  limita- 
tions on  television  journalism,  notes  that  be- 
cause the  print  media  t.rKlay  also  use  the 
spectrum  to  transmit  material,  newspapers, 
too.  might  find  their  First  Amendment  lib- 
erties jeopardized.  Others  dispute  this  inter- 
pretation, but  it  Is  not  a  comforting  pros- 
pect. 

Congress  and  the  public  could  rest  com- 
fortably without  the  fairness  doctrine  in  the 
law.  and  without  fear  that  somehow  the 
access  to  opposing  views  could  be  cut  off. 
On  the  contrary,  the  prospects  for  free,  in- 
dependent— and  fair— journalism  would  be 
improved  by  congressional  rejection  of  the 
"fairness  doctrine"  bilL 

From  the  Washington  Post,  June  2, 1987] 
Thxy  Cau.  It  Fairmess,  but  .  .  . 

Look  for  more  than  a  few  tinny  endorse- 
ments of  fairness,  evenhandedness.  demo- 
cratic tradition  and  probably  the  American 
Way  this  week  as  members  of  the  House 
vote  on  a  bill  to  convert  the  grossly  mis- 
named "fairness  doctrine"  fi'om  a  regulation 
to  a  law  controlling  the  broadcasting  of 
ideas.  Democrats  in  particular  are  having  a 
grand  time  sounding  off  about  the  necessity 
to  air  all  conflicting  views  on  issues  of 
public  importance— and  getting  some  licks 
in  against  one  of  their  favorite  Reagan  ad- 
ministration targets:  "deregulation,"  as  in- 
variably and  deliberately  ill-defined  by  its 
attackers.  There  are  enough  of  these  law- 
makers around  to  echo  the  easy  "aye"  that 
probably  only  a  veto  and  failure  to  override 
can  stop  this  damaging  restriction  of  free, 
independent— and  genuinely  fair— broadcast 
journalism. 

The  measure  would  codify  the  old  "fair- 
ness" rule  under  which  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  hauj  been  requiring 
broadcasters  to  air  opposing  views  on  issues 
of  public  importance  that  they  choose  to 
cover.  The  FCC  had  decided— on  solid 
grounds— that  this  ruling  could  and  should 
be  modified  or  repealed.  The  courts  have 
said  that  it  was  within  the  FCC's  power  to 
do  this— and  that  is  what  prompted  the 
effort  in  Congress  to  ratify  and  codify  the 
doctrine.  It  would  be  t>ad  law. 

Originally  the  idea  of  the  legislation  was 
to  make  sure  that  America's  limited  broad- 
casting frequencies  did  not  close  ranics  and 
thereby  become  a  serious  curb  on  free 
speech.  But  today  those  frequencies  are  a 
lot  more  frequent,  and  an  ample  supply  of 
electronic  outlets  exists  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  full  range  of  views  on  any  issue. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  presentation  of 
conflicting  views  is  either  bad  or  unneces- 
sary; it  is  a  time-honored  policy  of  good 
Journalism,  broadly  accepted  by  the  media. 
But  government  control  of  what  ideas  may 
or  may  not  be  aired  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
most  thinking  Americans  should  accept  all 
that  easily. 

Our  view,  though  coming  from  an  organi- 
zation with  a  direct  interest  in  broadcasting, 
stems  from  a  belief  that  the  rule  is  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  sound  Journalism.  Free, 
independent  and  fair  communications  of 
points  of  view  would  be  improved  not  by  en- 
graving stipulations  into  law,  but  by  reject- 
ing this  bill. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  10,  1987] 
FAiRifKSs  Calls  for  a  Veto 

Ignoring  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
"fair"  about  the  so-called  "fairness  doc- 
trine" with  which  government  can  control 
the  broadcasting  of  ideas  In  this  country. 
Congress  has  voted  to  convert  this  chilling 
federal  regulation  into  a  full-blown  law. 
Those  who  fell  for  this  measure  will  trot  out 
all  sorts  of  high-sounding  baloney  about 
how  this  move  will  make  sure  that  Ameri- 
ca's broadcasters  can't  somehow  gang  up 
and  conspire  to  keep  certain  views  off  the 
air  entirely.  In  the  early  days  of  limited 
radio  and  television,  that  was  a  legitimate 
concern.  Today,  it's  more  than  preposter- 
ous; it  is  a  dangerous  government  control  of 
free,  independent,  responsive  broadcast 
journalism.  President  Reagan,  who  is 
strongly  opposed  to  this  policy,  is  said  to  be 
considering  vetoing  the  bill.  He  should— and 
members  of  Congress  who  care  about  genu- 
inely fair  offerings  of  viewpoints  over 
today's  vast  array  of  radio  and  television 
outlets  should  vote  to  sustain  the  veto. 

Those  who  have  been  pushing  to  make 
the  doctrine  a  law  agree  that  fewer  people 
have  access  to  the  airwaves  than  to  print. 
Really?  Leaving  aside  all  the  radio  talk 
shows,  public-access  cable  channels  and 
other  open  forums  on  the  air.  the  sheer 
number  of  radio  and  television  outlets  today 
Is  hardly  restrictive.  There  are  about  10.000 
radio  stations  and  about  1.300  television  sta- 
tions in  operation.  Should  every  one  of 
these  stations  be  required  to  air  all  conflict- 
ing views  on  issues  every  time  they  present 
one  or  two  views  on  a  subject?  If  so.  isn't 
this  likely  to  inhibit  broadcasters  from  ex- 
ploring issues? 

Our  view  does  come  from  an  organization 
with  a  direct  interest  in  broadcasting,  but  it 
stema-from  a  belief  that  the  "fairness  doc- 
triniT'  undercuts  independent,  sound  Jour- 
nalism by  inserting  governmental  dictates. 
That's  dangerous,  unhelpful  and  deceptive. 
The  measure  should  not  become  law. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  J 1.  1987]v 

Newspaper  Editors  Ask  Veto  op  Fairitess 

Bill 

Washington.  June  10,— The  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  urged  President 
Reagan  today  to  veto  a  bill  that  would  give 
the  force  of  law  to  a  policy  requiring  broad- 
casters to  cover  controversial  issues  and 
present  opposing  views. 

The  group  said  the  policy,  called  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine,  infringes  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment rights  of  broadcasters  and  inhibits, 
rather  than  promotes,  coverage  of  contro- 
versial issues. 

The  Senate  passed  the  measure  in  April 
59  to  31.  and  the  House  approved  it  last 
week.  302  to  102. 

President  Reagan  opposes  the  bill,  but  he 
has  not  said  whether  he  will  veto  It.  Senator 
Bob  Packwood.  Republican  of  Oregon,  has 
been  trying  to  put  together  the  34  Senate 
votes  that  would  be  needed  to  sustain  a 
veto. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  23, 

1987] 

The  Blandness  Doctrine 

Last  Saturday.  President  Reagan  vetoed 
legislation  that  would  have  written  the 
Blandness  Doctrine  into  law.  Of  course  none 
of  Its  congressional  supporters  call  it  the 
Blandness  Doctrine.  Its  official  title  is  the 
Fairness  Doctrine,  and  it  requires  broadcast- 
ers to  provide  equal  time  to  all  sides  of  "con- 
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troverslal"  issues.  In  fact,  this  august-sound- 
ing "doctrine"  has  done  little  to  ensure  or 
Improve  the  quality  of  TV  news. 

Bill  Monroe,  the  former  host  of  NBC's 
"Meet  the  Press."  thinks  the  doctrine  has 
discouraged  the  aggressive  pursuit  of  impor- 
tant stories.  'It  leads  to  bland,  don't-rock- 
the-boat  coverage,"  he  says. 

Last  fall,  a  court  ruled  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  had  the 
power  to  repeal  the  doctrine  because  it  was 
the  FCC's  staff  that  had  adopted  it  back  in 
1949.  Knowing  the  deregulatory-mlnded 
nature  of  the  Reagan  FCC.  South  Caroli- 
na's Sen.  Earnest  Rollings  nished  through  a 
codification  of  the  doctrine. 

Despite  its  aura  of  Big  Brotherism.  the 
doctrine  has  support  from  conservatives 
such  as'  Reed  Irvine  and  Phyllis  Schlafly. 
They  see  it  as  a  tool  to  wrest  concessions 
from  the  liberal  networks.  What  these  con- 
servatives fail  to  recognize  is  the  extent  to 
which  a  government  can— and  has — used  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  and  the  license-renewal 
process  to  muzzle  dissent  on  both  the  right 
and  the  left.  Consider  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assistant  secretary  of  com- 
merce: "Our  strategy  was  to  use  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  to  challenge  and  harass  right- 
wing  brotulcasters  and  hope  that  the  chal- 
lenges would  be  so  costly  to  them  that  they 
would  l)e  inhibited  and  decide  it  was  too  ex- 
pensive to  continue." 

A  challenge  the  FCC  brought  against  a 
conservative  broadcaster  led  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  1969  Red  Lion  decision,  which 
upheld  the  doctrine  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  a  "scarcity"  of  outlets  for  diverse 
points  of  view.  But  in  a  1984  decision,  the 
court  said  it  might  reexamine  the  doctrine 
in  light  of  the  many  new  sources  of  infor- 
mation. That  decision  was  a  welcome  recog- 
nition of  media  reality.  Today  there  is  such 
a  superabundance  of  choice  that  the  scarci- 
ty-of -outlets  argument  looks  pretty  weak. 

All  this  broadcasting  doesn't  mean  televi- 
sion Journalism  has  lived  up  to  its  potential. 
Most  of  the  time  Its  coverage  is  filled  with 
factoids  of  conventional  wisdom.  Exhibit  A 
currently  would  be  the  mono-analysis  that 
emerges  on  all  channels  after  most  presi- 
dential news  conferences.  Freeing  broad- 
casters from  the  Fairness  Doctrine's  influ- 
ence might  encourage  some  TV  news  pro- 
ducers to  venture  away  from  the  pack. 

Congress  will  vote  in  the  next  few  days  on 
whether  to  uphold  the  president's  veto,  and 
the  outcome  will  be  close.  Mr.  Monroe  says 
many  members  support  the  doctrine  be- 
cause it  "gives  them  leverage  over  the 
media. "  Which  is  another  way  of  saying  it 
deters  the  media  from  looking  too  closely  or 
aggressively  at  the  members'  Individual  per- 
formances. Certainly  the  current  media 
setup  must  suit  incimibents;  an  astounding 
98.4%  of  House  members  were  returned  to 
office  in  the  last  election.  A  vote  to  sustain 
Mr.  Reagan's  veto  would  be  a  vote  to  give 
the  First  Amendment  full  meaning  and  to 
set  aside  the  Blandness  Doctrine. 

New  York,  NY,  June  11,  1987. 
The  President, 
77ie  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  you 
on  a  subject  of  great  personal  concern  to  me 
but.  more  importantly,  of  even  greater  con- 
cern to  our  country— the  recent  passage  by 
Congress  of  S.  742,  a  bill  which  would  codify 
the  so-called  "fairness"  doctrine. 

The  "fairness"  doctrine  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  direct  government  intrusion 
into    the    editorial    process    of    the    news 
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medium  the  American  public  depends  upon 
the  most— i.e..  broadcasting.  As  such,  it  is  an 
open  contradiction  to  the  First  Amendment. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions CoRunission  in  an  exhaustive  study  of 
its  own  rule,  concluded  that  the  "fairness" 
doctrine  "disserves  the  public  interest,"  and 
recommended  its  removal.  It  is  ironic  now  to 
find  that  Congress,  to  whom  the  First 
Amendment  is  specifically  addressed,  is  at- 
tempting to  resuscitate  this  clear  abridg- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  "fairness"  doctrine  traces  back  to  a 
belief  that  the  electronic  press,  which  was 
not  conceived  of  at  the  time  the  First 
Amendment  was  adopted,  is  somehow  'dif- 
ferent' from  the  printed  press,  and  there- 
fore less  deserving  of  constitutional  protec- 
tion. The  alleged  difference'  has  l)een  de- 
fined by  the  term  'scarcity.'  Such  reasoning 
is  an  at>surdity  in  an  era  when  there  are 
almost  six  times  as  many  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  in  the  country  as  there  are 
newspapers. 

The  fundamental  issue  here  is  not  the 
concept  of  fairness,  but  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  making  decisions  that  should  be 
made  by  a  free  press.  It  is  an  issue  that  was 
decided  by  the  Founding  Fathers  in  1791.  I 
respectfully  urge  you  to  uphold  that  deci- 
sion by  vetoing  S.  742. 
Sincerely. 

William  S.  Paley. 

CBS, 
New  York,  NY,  June  9,  1987. 
The  President, 
77ie  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  journalist 
with  nearly  40  years  of  experience  in  broad- 
casting. I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  veto  S. 
742.  This  bill,  recently  passed  by  Congress, 
would  codify  the  so-called  "fairness"  doc- 
trine, under  which  the  FCC  regulates  the 
adequacy  and  fairness  of  broadcasters' 
treatment  of  controversial  public  issues. 
The  enactment  of  such  a  law  in  this,  the 
200th  anniversary  of  our  great  Constitution, 
would  l>e  bitterly  Ironic.  For  the  effort  of 
the  government  to  regulate  the  "fairness" 
of  the  press  is  directly  contrary  to  one  of 
the  Founding  Fathers'  most  profound  and 
most  inspired  visions:  a  free  and  independ- 
ent press,  protected  from  government  cen- 
sorship and  supervision. 

"Fairness"  in  news  coverage  is.  of  course, 
an  important  and  laudable  objective.  What 
is  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  fairness 
doctrine,  however,  is  that  it  assumes  for 
government  the  power  and  responsibility  to 
regulate  the  adequacy  and  "fairness"  of 
broadcasters'  coverage  of  controversial 
issues.  The  First  Amendment  was  added  to 
our  Constitution  in  1791  to  ensure  that  the 
government  not  engage  in  this  sort  of  super- 
vision of  the  press.  We  need  only  look  at  the 
history  of  the  Amendment  itself  to  confirm 
this  view. 

In  1791.  a  handful  of  newspapers  provided 
information  to  the  citizens  of  the  fledgling 
nation.  These  newspapers  were,  by  today's 
journalistic  standards,  remarkably  partisan 
and.  Indeed,  filled,  as  Jefferson  noted,  with 
"falsehoods,  calumnies,  and  audacities."  Yet 
our  Pounders,  in  their  wisdom,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  impose  standards  of  fairness,  or 
balance,  on  the  press.  Nor  did  they  suggest 
the  establishment  of  a  governmental  agency 
to  monitor  the  press'  editorial  content  for 
bias  or  abuse.  As  much  as  they  may  have  re- 
gretted the  biases  and  excesses  of  the  press 
of  their  time,  the  drafters  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights  nevertheless  consid- 
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ered  such  things.  In  Jefferson's  words,  "an 
evil  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  [since] 
our  liberty  depends  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  that  cannot  be  limited  without 
t>eing  lost."  In  the  end,  they  made  the  deter- 
mination, in  the  First  Amendment,  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press." 

Yet.  here  we  are.  200  years  later,  confront- 
ing a  law,  passed  by  Congress,  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  The 
Founders  would  be  astonished  and  dis- 
mayed, I  think,  to  leam  that  a  major  seg- 
ment of  the  American  press— indeed,  the 
media  on  which  the  public  most  relies  for 
news  and  information— must  now  answer  to 
a  government  agency's  review  of  the  fair- 
ness, balance,  and  responsibility  of  its  news 
reporting. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  often  noted  the 
tendency  of  government  regulation  to  have 
unintended— and  unfortunate — effects.  Just 
so  here.  The  fairness  doctrine  was  designed 
to  enhance  the  depth  and  variety  of  broad- 
cast coverage  of  controversial  issues.  Yet,  it 
has  had  just  the  opposite  effect:  it  breeds  ti- 
midity and  caution.  When  a  news  report 
about  a  controversial  issue  may  entangle  a 
broadcaster  in  time-consuming  and  costly 
government  proceedings,  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  many  broadcasters  is  to  steer  clear 
of  controversy.  Regulation  of  "fairness",  in 
other  words,  inhibits  rather  than  encour- 
ages a  robust  discussion  of  the  issues  of  our 
day. 

There  is  also  simply  no  need  for  govern- 
mental regulation  of  "fairness"  to  assure  a 
diversity  of  views.  Unlike  the  situation  50, 
or  perhaps  even  25  years  ago,  when  there 
were  far  fewer  broadcast  stations,  the  Amer- 
ican public  today  has  available  to  it  an  ex- 
traordinary range  of  choice  in  the  sources  of 
its  news  and  information,  from  broadcast- 
ers, newspapers,  magazines  and  cable  televi- 
sion. Broadcast  journalists  no  less  than 
Journalists  in  the  print  media,  strive  to  be 
responsible  in  their  coverage  of  public 
issues.  We  seek  to  govern  ourselves  by  a 
standard  of  journalistic  ethics  which  re- 
quires us  to  present  both  sides  of  controver- 
sial issues.  No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  assure 
that  we  always  achieve  that  goal.  We  do 
not.  We  inevitably  make  mistakes.  But  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  the  nation  can  better 
tolerate  some  limited  number  of  journalistic 
abuses  than  government  oversight  of  the 
joumallstic  process  with  all  its  attendant 
risics. 

Mr.  President,  your  administration  for 
many  years  has  supported  the  view  that  this 
country  is  best  served  by  a  free  n^ket  in 
our  economic  conunerce.  I  urge  that  even 
more  important  is  the  free  market  of  ideas, 
as  Justice  Holmes  so  eloquently  termed  it. 
Government  regulation  of  our  commerce  in 
news  and  information  is  inconsistent  with 
our  most  basic  beliefs.  The  fairness  doctrine 
injects  a  government  agency  into  the  edito- 
rial room,  where  government  should  have 
no  place.  It  subjects  joumallstic  decisions  to 
government  second-guessing  and  intimida- 
tion. And  it  treats  broadcasters  as  second- 
class  Journalists,  depriving  them  of  the  full 
freedoms  rightfully  accorded  their  print 
brethren. 

I  have  spoken  to  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
broadcast  journalism,  and  I  know  that  they 
share  my  views.  As  a  former  broadcaster 
yourself.  I  hope  that  you  also  share  our  con- 
cern with  protecting  the  freedom  of  broad- 
cast Journalists. 
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I  respcctftiUy  urge  you  to  veto  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  Orowkite. 

Mr.  WIKTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  going  to  engage  in  this  particulsj- 
discussion  until  the  last  few  minutes, 
in  which  it  seems  to  me  to  the  rhetoric 
has  run  very  thickly.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  our  membership  to  put 
this  discxission  into  context. 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  talking  about 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  We 
are  not  talking  here  about  taking  away 
somebody's  license.  We  are  not  talking 
here  about  judgments  being  made 
about  something  being  meritorious  or 
not  meritorious. 

What  we  are  only  doing  is  confirm- 
ing in  this  good  piece  of  legislation  by 
a  very  large  majority  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  confirming  what  has  been  said 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

Let  me  cite  two  of  those.  One,  which 
has  been  quoted  on  a  variety  of  occa- 
sions, is  the  Red  Lion  case,  the  Semi- 
nal case  in  all  of  this,  in  which  the 
court,'  and  I  would  remind  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  of  this,  the  Court  said: 

It  is  the  right  of  the  viewers  and  the  lis- 
teners, not  the  right  of  the  broadcasters, 
which  is  paramount. 

The  right  of  the  viewers  and  the  listeners. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about.  The 
right  of  the  viewers  and  the  llst«ners. 

People  will  say,  "Well,  Red  Lion  was 
just  a  spot  off  to  the  side  somewhere. 
It  was  an  unusual  ruling  of  the 
Court."  Wrong. 

Go  back  to  Columbia  Broadcasting 
in  1973  in  which  the  Court  said: 

The  broadcast  media  posed  unique  and 
special  problems  not  present  in  the  tradi- 
tional free  speech  case.  Unlike  other  media, 
broadcast  is  subject  to  an  inherent  physical 
limitation.  Broadcast  frequencies  are  a 
scarce  resource.  They  must  be  portioned  out 
among  applicants. 

The  question  relates  to  the  rights  of 
viewers  and  how,  in  fact,  this  gets  por- 
tioned out. 

How  did  we  get  to  all  of  this?  We  got 
to  all  of  this,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  pointed  out,  by  the  excesses 
brought  about  by  the  Fowler  PCC 
over  the  last  6  years.  That  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  which  is 
charged  under  law  with  regiilating  in 
the  public  interest  under  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  that  FCC  decid- 
ed they  were  going  to  impose  a  wholly 
new  doctrine  and  that  was  a  doctrine, 
you  will  remember  the  famous  word, 
of  "unregulation,"  not  a  word  I  think 
you  would  find  in  Webster's  but  a 
word  that  was  created.  A  policy  of  im- 
regulation  was  to  be  pursued.  Missing 
entirely  was  the  point  brought  out  by 
the  earlier  discussion  of  the  chairman. 


entirely  missing  the  point  that  the 
FCC  has  regulated  for  certain  pur- 
poses and  deregulated  for  other  piu*- 
poses;  that  regulation  is  a  means  to  an 
end.  not  an  end  of  itself.  The  FCC  did 
regulate  and  allocated  the  spectrum  in 
such  a  way  agreed  to  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  allocated  the  spectnmfi  in  a 
very  reasonable  fashion. 

If  the  broadcasters  are  concerned 
about  how  the  spectnim  has  been  allo- 
cated and  want  total  deregulation, 
then  we  ought  to  put  legislation  out 
on  that  front.  I  say  to  the  chairman, 
and  totally  deregulate,  or  we  can  Just 
put  the  spectnmi  up  for  sale.  Why  not 
do  that  sort  of  thing?  That  would  be  a 
perfectly  reasonable  way  of  approach- 
ing this  goal  of  total  deregulation.  But 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  little  bit  disingen- 
uous for  the  broadcasters  on  the  one 
hand  to  say,  "Let's  us  get  ri  i  of  all  this 
regulation,  but  on  the  other  hand  pro- 
tect me,  I  am  in.  I  have  my  share  of 
the  spectrum  now.  Let  me  have  that. 
Do  not  let  anybody  else  in,  and  do  not 
auction  off  or  sell  off,  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  spectrum." 

The  whole  notion  brought  about  by 
Mr.  Fowler  and  the  FCC  of  "unregula- 
tion" makes  no  sense  whatsoever. 

Nobody  is  going  to  say  we  ought  to 
go  about  auctioning  or  selling  off  the 
spectrum,  but  the  logical  follow- 
through  of  the  doctrine  they  are  pur- 
suing, when  convenient,  would  be  pre- 
cisely to  do  that. 

The  broadcasters  did.  however,  and 
have,  on  a  consistent  basis,  come  in 
and  ask  us  when  convenient  for  them 
to  protect  them  with  various  kinds  of 
regulations.  They  did  it  more  than 
once.  More  than  just  the  1920's  when 
they  came  in  for  the  allocation  of  the 
spectrum. 

When  the  initial  radio  spectrum  was 
allocated  the  broadcasters  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  fight,  to  use  the 
FCC  and  the  regulations  and  the  law. 
to  fight  the  advent  of  FM  radio.  Why? 
Because  the  FM  people  would  come  in 
and  compete  with  the  AM  people.  "We 
cannot  have  that  competition.  Use  the 
law  and  the  regulations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  regulating  and  controlling 
their  market." 

The  same  thing  happened  in  the  tel- 
evision world.  We  started  out  with 
VHF  broadcasting,  charmels  2  through 
13.  and  it  was  difficult,  impossible,  to 
find  a  television  set  on  which  you 
could  get  UHF  signals.  You  could  not 
get  it  because  the  television  stations 
controlled  the  marketplace  so  much.  I 
say  to  the  chairman,  that  you  could 
not  even  get  a  television  set  that 
would  receive  a  different  frequency  on 
television  broadcasting. 

What  happened  is  we  had  to  come  in 
and  say,  "We  are  going  to  have  a  little 
competition."  When  convenient,  call- 
ing for  regulation,  "Protect  me  with 
your  regulation"  and  when  inconven- 
ient, "Do  not  do  so." 


They  did  the  same  thing  with  cable. 
They  had  this  enormous  stack  of  regu- 
lations to  inhibit  the  advent  of  cable 
as  competition.  It  was  up  to  us  to  come 
in  and  judiciosuly  deregulate  in  vari- 
ous ways. 

So  let  us  not  say  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  the  broadcasters  were  regu- 
lated with  only  once.  There  has  been  a 
long  history  of  regulation  and  history 
of  judicious  deregulation  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

The  point  has  also  been  made  that 
somehow  if  we  were  to  sustain  the 
fairness  doctrine,  which  has  been  in 
the  regulations  for  a  long  time  and 
has  worked  very  well,  that  we  cannot 
do  that  because  perhaps  the  Congress 
or  some  Government  entity  would 
come  in  and  be  telling  the  broadcast- 
ers what  to  broadcast,  to  do  something 
"as  we  see  fit."  That  would  be  "arro- 
gant and  dangerous." 

Of  course  it  would  be  true  if  we  were 
doing  that,  going  in  and  telling  people 
what  to  broadcast  or  not  broadcast.  It 
would  be  arrogant  and  dangerous.  But 
it  has  not  been  done  that  way. 

Where  is  the  evidence  of  this  PCC  or 
any  FCC  going  in  and  telling  a  broad- 
caster what  to  do?  Where  is  the  evi- 
dence of  any  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, whether  in  the  Senate  or  House, 
going  in  and  telling  a  broadcaster 
what  to  do? 

To  talk  about  this  kind  of  arrogance 
and  danger  would  be  a  real  problem  if 
it  occurred,  but  let  us  not  set  it  up 
there  so  that  people  who  may  be  view- 
ing this  discussion  would  suggest  that 
our  Government  is  doing  that,  because 
it  has  not  done  it  at  all.  Let  us  not  re- 
sponsibly set  up  that  Icind  of  a  danger- 
ous straw  man  and  knock  him  down 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  only.  This  is 
not  something  that  has  happended  of 
this  Government's  moving  in  and  tell- 
ing broadcasters  how  to  operate.  That 
simply  has  not  happened.  That  is  a 
straw  man  that  has  been  set  up,  not  a 
reality. 

Another  point  that  has  been  made  is 
the  so-called  newspaper  parallel.  All 
that  has  to  be  done  on  that  front  is 
simply  to  ask,  what  kind  of  spectrum 
have  newspapers  been  using?  I  have 
not  read  a  newspaper  that  uses  a  spec- 
trum. Newspapers  use  print,  a  piece  of 
paper,  but  hardly  a  spectrum  owned 
by  the  public.  It  is  a  totally  different 
model. 

We  have  had  debates  about  these 
parallels  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
that  argument  disappeared  for  a 
number  of  years.  Then  it  came  back 
again  under  a  new  guise,  that  is.  that 
newspapers  were  using  the  spectrum 
to  broadcast  up  and  print  out  by 
bouncing  their  signal  off  a  satellite 
that  would  come  back  down  again.  In 
fact,  they  are  using  this  spectrum  so 
we  could  say  there  was  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  two. 


Of  course,  we  could  say,  as  was 
pointed  out  earlier,  a  ridiculous  paral- 
lel, because  that  spectnmi  is  regulated 
as  a  common  carrier.  Anybody  can  get 
on,  nobody  says  what  you  can  say  or 
not  say  over  that  spectrum.  The 
reason  we  regulate  it  is  to  ensure  that 
everybody  can  get  on.  Whether  you 
have  a  newspaper  that  is  going  to  be 
liberal,  conservative,  progressive, 
urban,  country,  weekly— whatever  it  is. 
everybody  uses  that  spectrum  so  there 
is  no  parallel  related  to  this  in  terms 
of  the  fairness  doctrine. 

The  final  point  that  was  made  was 
to  discuss  the  "chilling  effect"  of  this 
Itind  of  regulation.  I  believe  the  discus- 
sion was  such  as  to  suggest  that  there 
was  such  a  chilling  effect  that  there 
would  be  very  significant  lawsuits 
brought  against  stations  that  did  not 
comply  with  somebody's  perception  of 
what  the  fairness  doctrine  was.  The 
impression  left  in  that  argument  was 
that  somehow,  out  there,  there  have 
been  a  large  number  of  lawsuits 
brought  against  broadcasters  or,  if 
they  have  not  been  brought,  they  have 
been  threatened;  therefore,  they  have 
a  chilling  effect  on  the  substance  of 
what  the  broadcasters  are  saying. 
Sounds  good  if  you  say  it  fast  enough, 
but  let  us  look  at  the  record.  What 
does  the  record  suggest? 

The  record  suggests  that  is  not  at  all 
how  complaints  under  the  fairness 
doctrine  are  resolved.  They  are  not  re- 
solved by  lawyers  bringing  lawsuits.  If 
you  have  a  complaint  about  a  radio 
station  in  South  Carolina,  for  in- 
stance, you  do  not  hire  a  lawyer.  You 
complain  to  the  FCC  and  the  Broad- 
cast Bureau  XooVis  into  that  complaint, 
evaluates  it.  and  they  do  a  pretty  good 
job  of  that,  looking  at  the  problem. 
Almost  every  one  of  those  complaints 
Is  dismissed,  98  percent,  I  think,  of 
those  complaints  are  dismissed.  Most 
of  them  are  off  the  wall,  but  it  gives 
everybody  an  opportunity  to  complain 
and  say,  "I  don't  think  I  am  being 
treated  fairly."  The  public  has  a  good 
opportunity  to  look  at  this.  The  FCC 
looks  at  it,  almost  every  one  is  dis- 
missed. Sometimes,  though  very 
seldom,  the  FCC  looks  in,  evaluates 
that  problem,  gets  to  the  broadcaster 
and  says,  "What  is  going  on?" 

That  is  extraordinarily  rare.  The 
most  recent  example  of  that  was  the 
Meredith  case  in  New  York  State  re- 
lated to  nuclear  powerplants  in  New 
York.  People  did  not  believe  that  the 
television  station  was  properly  and 
fairly  presenting  the  case  related  to 
nuclear  powerplants. 

Out  of  that  did  come  a  lawsuit,  but 
that  was  not  a  lawsuit  related  to  the 
individual  threatening  the  television 
station.  What  that  was  was  that  the 
television  station  went  to  the  FCC  and 
said.  "We  don't  think  the  fairness  doc- 
trine is  appropriate."  and  went  to 
court  over  the  constitutionality  of  the 
fairness  doctrine.  They  lost.  That  was 


about  a  year-and-a-half-ago,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  chilling  effect 
of  the  fairness  doctrine  at  all.  We  are 
talking  in  the  fairness  doctrine  about 
making  sure  that,  in  the  language  of 
the  Court,  the  right  of  the  viewers  and 
the  listeners  is  the  right  that  we  are 
meeting.  The  right  that  we  are  meet- 
ing is  that  the  issue  is  being  presented 
fairly. 

What  right  do  we  have  to  do  that? 
People  say  there  is  an  enormous  scar- 
city doctrine  involved  in  all  this.  I 
would  argue  that  because  of  that  kind 
of  scarcity,  you  have  a  imique  public 
resource  that  is  allocated  and  you  can 
regulate  arouund  that  kind  of  scarcity. 
The  argument  that  is  made  in  the 
President's  veto  message  is  that  this 
has  been  overcome.  I  believe  the  word 
is.  by  "technological  innovation."  Tell 
me  what  kind  of  technological  iimova- 
tion  it  was  that,  in  a  recent  sale  of  a 
television  license  in  Los  Angeles,  that 
license  sold  for  $510  million.  Tell  me 
that  is  not  a  scarce  resource.  Maybe  it 
was  that  there  are  510  million  dollars' 
worth  of  transmitters,  automobiles, 
and  goodwill  and  so  on  in  a  station.  I 
doubt  it.  The  reason  was  that  they 
had  that  scarce  spectnmi  and  they 
were  able  to  sell  it  for  $510  million. 

Was  that  unique?  No.  beoause  a  tele- 
vision station  about  the  same  time 
sold  in  Boston  for  well  over  $200  mil- 
lion. Again,  why?  Because  there  is  a 
scsircity  value. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  really  honest 
about  not  making  the  scarcity  argu- 
ment, let  us  put  it  all  in  the  market- 
place and  sell  it  right  off  and  get  rid  of 
any  kind  of  notion  about  scarcity.  I 
bet  it  would  sell  at  a  high  price.  We 
would  prove  once  and  for  aU  that 
there  is  scarcity.  Of  course,  there  is. 
Technology  has  not  caught  up  with 
this  at  all. 

Finally,  people  who  are  allowed  to 
have  one  of  these  stations,  the  use  of 
this  spectrum  owned  by  the  public,  are 
asked  to  pay  back  a  little  bit  for 
having  that.  We  do  not  ask  them  to 
pay  back  a  fee.  If  you  graze  your  cattle 
on  the  public's  lands,  you  pay  a  fee. 
But  you  do  not  do  that  for  a  broadcast 
station.  You  get  the  use  of  that  spec- 
trum, that  scarce  and  valuable  spec- 
trum, almost  for  nothing.  The  only 
thing  that  you  have  to  do  is  manage 
your  public  trusteeship  in  the  public 
Interest. 

One  of  the  requirements  on  there 
for  the  management  of  that  spectrum 
in  the  public  interest  is  that  you 
broadcast  issues  fairly.  That  is  what 
this  fairness  doctrine  is  all  about:  di- 
verse voices  being  heard,  the  voices  of 
the  listeners,  the  rights  of  the  viewers, 
that  those  are  what  you  should  be 
taking  care  of  as  a  steward  of  that 
scarce  spectrum. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  not  only 
would  we  refer  this  back  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee  but  that  with  that 
referral  the  Members  have  a  chance  to 


really  look  at  all  the  argtmients  and 
the  issues  surrounding  this.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  rhetoric.  I  think  much 
less  reality.  The  fairness  doctrine  has 
served  us  very  well  for  a  long,  long 
time.  It  has  served  viewers  and  listen- 
ers very  well  for  a  long,  long  time. 
There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  a  fair 
presentation  of  issues.  I  hope  we 
would  not  only  refer  this  back  to  the 
Commerce  Committee,  but  also  come 
around  to  the  point  where  we  will 
override  the  veto  and  once  again  con- 
firm the  fairness  doctrine. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
originally  cast  my  vote  for  codification 
of  the  fairness  doctrine  feeling  that 
the  broadcasters  have  been  carefully 
following  this  practice  for  over  25 
years  and  it  was  thus  my  Intent  to 
"codify"  or  "finalize"  the  practice. 
After  I  cast  my  vote,  I  visited  again 
with  the  broadcasters  of  Wyoming  and 
they  certainly  convinced  me  that  they 
oppose  this  practice,  feel  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  guarantee  "fair" 
broadcasting,  and  that  they  look  for- 
ward to  broadcasting  in  a  completely 
deregulated  environment. 

I  feel  the  doctrine  Is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  direct  governmental  intru- 
sion into  the  editorial  process  of  the 
news  medium  which  the  American 
public  depends  upon  the  most— broad- 
casting. It  is  really  an  open  contradic- 
tion to  the  first  amendment  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  in  that  it  dictates  to 
the  broadcasters  what  they  must 
broadcast. 

The  "fairness  doctrine"  started 
during  a  time  when  the  electronic 
media  outlets  were  scarce  and  the 
public  had  limited  access  to  ideas.  This 
is  surely  no  longer  the  case  today 
when  there  are  almost  six  times  as 
many  radio  and  television  stations  in 
the  country  as  there  are  newspapers. 
There  are  over  10.000  radio  stations 
and  1,300  television  stations.  Over  96 
percent  of  television  households  re- 
ceive five  or  more  television  signals. 
The  full  gamut  of  differing  ideas  and 
thoughts  will  always  be  fully  present- 
ed on  the  airwaves  due  to  the  diversifi- 
cation among  broadcasting  stations. 

Historically  and  traditionally,  the 
press  (both  electronic  and  print 
media)  have  played  such  an  important 
role.  This  Nation  needs  a  strong  and 
vigorous  press,  not  one  that  could  ever 
be  intimidated  or  suppressed  by  Gov- 
ernment content  controls. 

Wyoming  broadcasters  feel  that  the 
codification  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
could  have  a  chilling  effect  on  broad- 
cast speech  and  would  stifle  the  free 
flow  of  ideas.  I  even  believe  that  could 
later  overlap  into  the  print  media. 
That  would  be  most  unfortunate.  I  sun 
very  sympathetic  to  those  concerns 
and  now  believe  that  we  should  sus- 
tain the  President's  veto,  for  the  rea- 
sons he  has  so  well  stated,  and  contin- 
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ue  our  search  for  other  methods  of  as- 
suring "fairness"  in  broadcasting. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  happenings  in  this  town 
was  last  fall,  when  we  brought  into 
this  body  a  tremendous  amount  of 
talent,  leadership,  and  experience. 
Leading  that  group  was  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
WntTH],  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Committee  on  the 
House  side.  I  have  made  a  list  of  itemis 
to  answer  brought  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood],  but  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado has  been  far  more  eloquent  and 
persuasive  than  I  could  be  on  those 
particular  points.  So  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  and  will  be 
prepared  whenever  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  motion  before 
the  body  today.  I  do  not  have  a  state- 
ment for  this  purpose.  I  realize  it  is 
the  majority  leader's  interest  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  get  to  a  vote^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brsaxtx).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Itfr.  ARMSTRONG  (when  his  name 
was  called).  Present. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKtJLSKi).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53. 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  154  Leg.] 
YEAS— 53 


UMI 


Adams 

Dodd 

MlkulsU 

Baucus 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Port 

Ifoynihan 

Blden 

Powler 

Nunn 

Blngmman 

Glenn 

PeU 

Boren 

Oore 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Oraham 

Reid 

Breaux 

HoUincs 

Rlecle 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

RockereUer 

Burdlrk 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Sanfort 

ChUes 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

lAutenbers 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Leahy 

Shelby 

Craiwton 

Levin 

Simon 

Danforth 

Ilatsunac* 

Stennis 

Dawhle 

Meicher 

Wlrth 

DeCoacini 

Metxenbaum 
NAYS— 45 

Bond 

Domenlci 

Hatfield 

BoKhwiU 

Durenberter 

Hecht 

Chafee 

Evans 

Heflin 

Cochran 

Oam 

Heinz 

D'Amato 

Oramm 

Helms 

Dixon 

Oranley 

Humphrey 

Dole 

Hatch 

Kamei 

Kassebaum 

Packwood 

Stevens 

KMten 

Prenler 

Symms 

Lugar 

Proxmire 

Thurmond 

McCain 

Quayle 

Trible 

McCIure 

Roth 

Wallop 

McConnell 

Simpson 

Warner 

Murkowski 

Specter 

Weicker 

NIckles 

Staffort 

Wilson 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Armstrong 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-1 

Harkln 

So  the  motion  to  refer  the  veto  mes- 
sage to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  extend  beyond  20 
minutes,  and  that  Senators  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  therein  up  to  5 
minutes  each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  AMERICA  IS 
REAL 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
Virginia  Union  University  was  founded 
in  Richmond.  VA,  in  1865  to  provide  a 
liberal  arts  education  in  a  Christian 
environment  to  the  newly  freed  and 
emancipated  Americans. 

Today,  this  historically  black  univer- 
sity Includes  students  from  every  State 
in  our  Union  and  from  nations  around 
the  world  and  sets  the  standard  for 
academic  excellence  and  leadership  de- 
velopment. 

Alumni  include:  Samuel  L.  Gravely, 
Jr.,  the  first  black  vice  admiral  in  the 
U.S.  Navy:  L.  Douglas  WUder,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  and  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's highest  ranking  black  elected  of- 
ficials; and  Walter  E.  Pauntroy,  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  the  third  of  May,  graduation 
ceremonies  were  conducted  at  Virginia 
Union  with  the  commencement  ad- 
dress provided  by  a  distinguished 
American  patriot,  Lt.  Gen.  Prank  E. 
Petersen,  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Development  and 
Education  Command  at  Quantico,  VA, 
the  highest  ranking  black  officer  in 
the  history  of  the  Marine  Corp. 

General  Peterson's  military  career  is 
a  true  American  success  story. 

Enlisting  in  the  Navy  as  a  seaman 
apprentice  in  1950  at  age  18,  he  en- 
tered the  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  Pro- 
gram in  1951  and  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps 
in  1952. 


His  assignments  have  been  both 
varied  and  tough.  His  rise  to  the  most 
senior  ranks  have  been  rapid. 

Serving  combat  tours  Ln  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  he  flew  350  combat  missions 
and  was  awarded  the  the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  Combat  *V,"  the  Distin- 
giiished  Flying  Cross,  and  the  Purple 
Heart  among  others. 

Today  he  is,  by  date  of  aviator  desig- 
nation, the  senior  ranking  aviator  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

General  Petersen's  thoughtful  re- 
marks to  the  graduates  of  Virginia 
Union  were  entitled  "The  I*romise  of 
America  Is  Real."  Carlos  Campbell,  a 
former  naval  officer,  and  valued  asso- 
ciate, was  present  and  brought  this 
speech  to  my  attention. 

They  contain.  I  believe,  much  that  is 
relevant  to  young  people  all  over  this 
great  land  of  ours  and  I  respectfully 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
be  Inserted  at  this  point  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Promise  op  America  Is  Real 

(Commencement  Address  for  Virginia  Union 

University,  By  Lt.  Gen.  Prank  E.  Petersen, 

Jr..  USMC) 

President  and  Mrs.  Simmons:  Members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees;  Members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty: Distinguished  Guest:  Parents;  and 
Members  of  the  Class  of  1987;  Good  after- 
noon. 

I  am  both  humbled  and  honored  to  have 
the  privilege  of  appearing  at  Virginia  Union 
University,  as  your  Commencement  speaker. 

I  came  here  today  to  tell  you  that:  "The 
Promise  of  America  is  Real":  that  opportu- 
nity awaits  you:  and  that  obstacles,  while 
sometimes  formidable,  are  essentially  in 
your  mind. 

RICHMOND  IN  HISTORY 

That  we  are  gathered  in  the  historic  City 
of  Richmond  is  of  no  small  significance. 
Patrick  Henry,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
American  Revolution,  gave  his  famous, 
"Give  me  Liberty  or  Give  me  Death", 
speech  here  at  St.  Johns  Church.  Char- 
tered in  1782,  Richmond  became  the  Capital 
of  the  Confederacy  between  1861  and  1865. 
Richmond,  the  site  of  many  battles,  today 
remembers  it's  heroes  of  yesteryear  along 
monument  avenue  with  statues  of  ISA. 
Stuart,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
son. I  can't  help  think  that  if  I  walked  along 
Monument  Avenue  this  afternoon,  their 
heads  might  turn!  The  symbols  of  yester- 
year give  promise  to  the  symbiotic  reality  of 
the  American  experience  .  .  .  opportunity. 

I  am.  as  you  are.  aware  that  following  the 
Civil  War.  The  Richmond  Theological 
School  for  Preedmen  was  founded.  This 
became  The  Richmond  Institute  in  1876: 
merging  with  Hartshorn  Memorial  College 
in  1932  .  .  .  which  today  is  Virginia  Union 
University. 

Let  us  never  take  lightly,  that  the  found- 
ers of  Virginia  Union  moved  with  haste  to 
pursue  the  challenge  of  educating  blacks 
the  same  year  that  the  C^vil  War  ended,  the 
same  year  that  the  Congress  of  these 
United  SUtes  ratified  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  abolishing  slavery. 


BKnfG  THE  BEST 

Thirty-seven  year  ago  when  I  enlisted  In 
the  U.S.  Navy,  my  goal  was  to  be  the  best  at 
what  I  could  be.  When  I  graduated  from 
Flight  Training  at  Pensacola  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion in  1952.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
become  the  best  Fighter  Pilot  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  I  remember  to  this  day,  just 
two  signs  which  were  displayed  in  the  air- 
craft hangers  and  Ready  Rooms.  One  said: 
"Can  Do":  the  other,  "What  you  don't  know 
won't  hurt  you  ...  it  will  kill  you". 

If  any  of  you  would  ask  me  to  explain 
each  and  every  medal  on  my  chest,  without 
looking  at  them,  I  doubt  if  I  could  do  that.  I 
never  sought  out  a  single  medal.  I  only  fo- 
cused on  being  prepared  to  do  what  was  nec- 
essary to  the  best  of  my  abUity.  If  you 
asking  me  to  describe  the  missions  that  I 
have  flown  in  combat .  .  .  either  in  Korea  or 
Vietnam,  I  would  tell  you  about  the  courage 
of  my  Squadron  mates  .  .  .  Officers  and 
Men  alike.  I  would  tell  you  about  the  Heli- 
copter Pilots  and  crewmen  that  rescued  me 
when  I  had  bailed  out  of  my  aircraft  over 
Vietnam:  I  would  tell  you  about  Marines 
who  returned  to  battle  after  being  treated 
for  wounds  sustained  in  combat:  I  would  tell 
you  that  they  were  the  best  .  .  .  that  were 
prepared  .  .  .  and  always  faithful  ...  be- 
cause that  is  what  I  remember  most  vividly. 

If  you  would  ask  me  to  sum  up  my  mili- 
tary experience  of  thirty-seven  years,  I 
would  tell  you  that  himillity  Is  the  provence 
of  the  courageous  and  that  arrogance  is  the 
venue  of  cowards. 

Many  of  you  know  that  the  Marine  Corps 
is  the  First  to  fight  for  right  and  freedom." 
Most  of  you  know  that  we  have  fought  from 
the  Halls  of  Montezuma  to  the  Shores  of 
Tripoli.  The  Marine  Corps  has  a  rich  histo- 
ry. Marines  were  dispatched  to  Lima,  Peru 
in  1835:  Okinawa  In  1854:  Ty  Ho  Bay,  China 
in  1858;  Shanghai  in  1859:  Managua,  Nicara- 
gua In  1867;  Seoul,  Korea  In  1888:  Santo  Do- 
mingo, in  The  Dominican  Republic  In  1903: 
Vladivostok,  in  The  Soviet  Union  in  1920: 
Jerusalem  in  1948:  Alexandria,  Egypt  in 
1958  and  scores  of  other  places  around  the 
world  throughout  history.  Today's  Marine 
Corps  is  no  less  prepared,  no  less  dedicated 
and  no  less  faithful. 

AMERICA 

And  if  you  asked  me  about  America,  I 
would  tell  you,  like  my  late  friend  General 
Daniel  "Chappie"  James,  "when  times  are 
rough,  hold  her  hand":  to  this  I  would  add, 
"America  remains  the  beacon  light  of  hope 
for  the  all  of  humankind." 

As  you  examine  your  life,  and  I  hasten  to 
remind  you  that  Socrates  was  right  when  he 
said  "The  unexamined  life  is  not  worth 
living."  I  urge  you  to  navigate  by  the  lights 
of  the  stars  and  not  the  lights  of  passing 
ships! 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  I  was  assigned  to 
VMF-232.  a  fighter  squadron  based  at  Kan- 
eohe,  Hawaii.  During  this  tour,  I  was  be- 
friended by  a  Navy  Doctor,  who  was  a  Lieu- 
tenant: a  Destroyer  Officer  who  was  a  Lieu- 
tenant Commander,  a  Supply  Officer  who 
was  then  an  Ensign:  A  Naval  Flight  Officer 
who   was   then   an   Elnslgn:   and   a   fellow 
Marine  Officer  who  was  then  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant. Today,  the  Doctor  is  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Call- 
I  fomia;  The  Destroyer  Officer  attained  the 
Irank  of  Vice-Admiral.  HLs  name  is  Samuel  L. 
Jravely,  Jr.  and  he  graduated  from  Virginia 
Tnlon.  The  Supply  Officer  is  today  a  Rear 
I  Admiral.  The  Naval  Flight  Officer  became  a 
Member  of  the  President's  Sub-Cabinet  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Ek:o- 
nomlc  Development;  and  my  fellow  Marine, 


is  today  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  Our  common  bonds  were 
these:  we  all  happened  to  be  black:  Military 
Officers,  committed  to  excellence  .  .  .  and 
most  importantly.  Americans. 

As  I  stand  here  In  this  former  Capital  of 
the  Confederacy,  within  shouting  distance 
of  the  statues  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that 
America  is  indeed  "The  home  of  the  Brave 
and  the  Land  of  the  Free."  You  know  that.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  the  opportunities 
awaiting  you,  along  with  the  related  chal- 
lenge, are  far  more  greater  today  than  they 
were  in  1960.  You  must  however  be  pre- 
pared, and  you  must  be  committed. 

EDUCATION 

The  Diploma  that  you  receive  today  is 
many  things.  It  is  a  reward  for  your  academ- 
ic excellence.  It  is  a  reminder  to  a  debt  that 
you  can  never  repay  to  your  parents.  It  is 
both  a  source  of  relief  and  respect  to  your 
professors.  But  more  than  anything,  it  is  a 
license  to  learn. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "EMlighten  the 
people  generally,  and  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sions of  both  body  and  mind  will  vanish  like 
evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day". 

As  you  continue  with  the  process  of  en- 
lightenment, I  commend  to  your  attention 
four  docuiments.  Some  of  you  may  have  read 
all  or  parts  of  these.  The  important  thing  Is 
that  you  not  take  lightly  our  heritage  as  a 
nation  because  this  underscores  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future.  The  documents  are:  The 
Declaration  of  Independence:  The  Federal- 
ist Papers;  The  Constitution;  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  If  you  are  prlviliged  to  serve  In  our 
Armed  Forces  or  In  Government,  It  is  imper- 
ative that  you  know  and  understand  what 
you  are  defending  In  our  Constitution. 

THE  CONSTITUTION 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  this  month,  a 
Constitutional  Convention  was  held  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  seven  dele- 
gates from  Virginia  was  a  physician  from 
Richmond,  Dr.  James  McClurg.  Among  the 
other  Virginia  Delegates  were  George 
Wsishington,  James  Madison  and  George 
Mason:  the  latter  who  authored  The  BUI  of 
Rights.  That  the  Commonwealth  of  Virgin- 
ia is  so  rich  in  our  nation's  history,  must  be 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Our  Constitution  exists  to  protect  the 
people  from  our  government.  This  Septem- 
ber, this  nation  will  commemorate  the  bi- 
centennial of  our  Constitution. 

The  challenge  for  you  and  members  of 
your  generation,  to  paraphrase  Pericl^,  Is 
"to  participate".  Participate  by  voting,  by 
serving  when  called,  and  by  doing  your  best 
as  citizens  of  this  great  nation. 

Participate  for  the  majesty  of  our  purple 
moimtains  and  our  amber  waves  of  grain. 
Participate  for  those  who  landed  in  Nor- 
mandy, for  those  who  climbed  Mount  Sura- 
bachi.  for  those  who  landed  at  Inchon,  for 
those  who  fought  In  the  Mekong  E>elta  and 
for  the  guardians  of  freedom  and  democracy 
who  serve  today  on  six  continents. 

I  hasten  to  remind  you  that  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said:  "Again  and  again, 
we  have  owed  peace  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
prepared  for  war". 

LEADERSHIP 

Many  of  you  will  go  on.  like  your  distin- 
guished Alimuius,  Vice-Admiral  Samuel  L 
Gravely,  Jr.  to  positions  of  great  responsibil- 
ity. You  will  find  that  whUe  you  can  dele- 
gate authority,  responsibility  will  always 
remain  yours.  You  will  find  that  the  first 
principle  of  leadership  Is  that  of  setting  the 


example.  Fundamental  to  this  is  prepara- 
tion and  performance. 

This  year  marks  another  historic  anniver- 
sary. The  40th  year  since  Jack  Roosevelt 
Robinson,  as  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers,  broke  the  color  line  in  Major 
League  Baseball.  Two  years  later,  Jackie 
Robinson  was  the  Most  Valuable  Player,  not 
because  of  his  color,  but  because  of  his  per- 
formance. 

As  we  approach  the  twilight  of  this  mll- 
lenlum,  yours  will  be  the  generation  that 
will  break  all  of  the  final  barriers.  When 
your  generation  is  called  upon  to  give  Com- 
mencement speeches,  they  may  include 
Governors,  Chairman  of  Fortune  1000  Cor- 
porations; and  Head  Coaches  of  teams  In  all 
of  our  major  sports. 

ACHIEVEMENT 

In  America,  "you  can  achieve  what  your 
mind  can  conceive".  There  were  some  phi- 
losophers who  espoused  "determinism".  The 
determlnist  believed  that  "everything  that 
exists  is  the  inevitable  result  of  its  anteced- 
ent causes".  There  was,  however,  another 
view  and  that  was  that  of  "free  will".  This 
view,  espoused  by  Rene  Decartes,  the  father 
of  Modem  Philosophy,  states  that;  "human 
beings,  as  thinking,  conscious,  mental,  spir- 
itual, moral  substances,  are  free  in  their 
thinking,  affirming,  denying,  and  willing". 

Do  not  forget,  as  you  travel  your  own  road 
toward  Jericho,  that  America  is  about  indi- 
vidual achievement  and  that  the  quest  is 
yours. 

I  urge  you  to  set  your  sights  high  and  re- 
member that  "Survival  alone  is  not  enough" 
and  that  the  ultimate  search  is  for  meaning. 

Fear  nothing,  respect  your  teachers,  re- 
spect your  family,  be  true  to  your  self,  and 
honor  our  nation. 

GOING  FORTH 

As  you  go  forth,  do  not  be  stymied  by  the 
agony  of  failure  nor  deceived  by  the  ecstasy 
of  success.  Both  can  be  Illusions  which 
vanish  with  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Let  your 
failures  become  springtxiards  toward  greater 
achievement.  Let  your  successes  render  you 
sober  so  they  can  be  sustained  through  the 
torment  of  howling  winds. 

As  you  go  forth,  remember  that  you  do 
not  travel  alone.  From  the  greatest  of  all 
books,  I  cite  a  passage  from  one  of  those 
slxty-slx  chapters,  Isaiah  43.19:  "Behold,  I 
will  do  a  new  thing:  now  it  shall  spring 
forth:  shall  ye  not  know  it?  I  will  even  make 
a  way  in  the  wilderness,  and  rivers  in  the 
desert". 

Members  of  the  Class  of  Eighty-Seven. 
The  promise  of  America  is  real.  This  land  Is 
your  land.  Prepare,  Pursue,  Perform  .  .  .  and 
you  will  prevaiL 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTKTE 
OWES  JAMES  M.  BEGGS  AN 
APOLOGY 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President, 
last  Friday  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  announced  that  it  was  dismiss- 
ing its  charges  against  James  Beggs 
and  other  former  employees  of  Gener- 
al Dynamics  in  a  case  that  had  been 
going  on  for  19  months.  In  November 
1985.  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
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vealed     its    charges     against     James 
Beggs. 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  December  2, 
Jim  Beggs  was  indicted  for  fraud,  for 
alleged  offenses  in  connection  with 
Government  contracts  that  took  place 
when  he  had  been  an  executive  vice 
president  of  General  Dynamics.  At  the 
time  these  charges  were  brought 
against  Jim  Beggs,  he  was  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA,  a  position  he  had 
held  since  July  1981.  He  had  served  in 
the  Government  with  great  distinction 
for  a  period  of  10  years.  His  govern- 
ment career  began  as  an  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator at  NASA  in  1968  and  1969. 
This  was  followed  by  4  years  of  service 
as  Under  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
from  1969  thrugh  1973.  He  was  widely 
recognized  for  his  first-rate  work  and 
outstanding  leadership  at  NASA. 

When  Jim  Beggs  was  charged  by  the 
Justice  Department  with  fraud,  that 
was  front-page  news  throughout  this 
country.  As  I  recall,  at  the  time,  in  the 
Washington  Post,  it  was  front  page 
above  the  fold.  The  headlines  told  us 
that  the  Administrator  of  NASA  had 
been  charged  with  fraud  against  the 
Federal  Government;  that  criminal 
charges  would  be  brought  against  this 
high  Government  official. 

In  February  1986,  2  months  after 
the  indictment,  Jim  Beggs  voluntarily 
resigned  as  the  Administrator  of  his 
Agency.  He  did  so  because  he  believed 
that  NASA  deserved  the  full-time  at- 
tention of  a  person  who  was  not  under 
any  cloud  at  all  and  that  the  Agency 
would  be  best  served  without  his  pres- 
ence. 

After  19  months  of  a  living  hell  for 
Jim  Beggs  and  his  family,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  now  said  that 
it  made  a  mistake.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  now  announced  that  the 
charges  were  not  well  founded  and 
that  the  case  would  be  dismissed.  That 
fact  appeared,  as  I  recall,  on  Saturday 
morning  on  page  7  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

A  man  who  had  been  publicly 
charged,  page  1  story;  19  months  later, 
the  story  appears  on  page  7  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  made  a 
mistake. 

Madam  President,  a  terrible  injus- 
tice has  been  done,  a  terrible  injustice 
has  been  done  to  an  entire  company, 
to  a  number  of  its  employees,  and  to  a 
very  distinguished  servant  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. Jim  Beggs  had  served  as  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  General  Dy- 
namics, one  of  the  largest  corporations 
in  the  country.  He  had  left  General 
Dynamics  to  go  into  public  service.  He 
made  a  sacrifice  for  his  country.  Then 
he  was  charged  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment—falsely—of committing  fraud 
against  the  Federal  Government. 
Among  other  things.  Jim  Beggs' 
daughter,  who  was  practicing  law  in 
New  York  City,  resigned  from  her  law 
firm  and  came  back  to  Washington  to 


stay  with  the  family  and  help  them  go 
through  the  ordeal. 

And  it  has  been  an  ordeal.  Jim  Beggs 
is  not  a  petty  man  in  any  sense  and  he 
is  not  a  bitter  man  In  any  sense,  but  he 
did  say  one  thing  when  he  faced  the 
public  after  the  announcement  was 
made  that  the  charges  had  been 
dropped.  He  said  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  owes  him  an  apology. 

Madam  President,  I  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  to 
state  that  I  concur  with  Mr.  Beggs' 
comment.  I  think  the  Department  of 
Justice  owes  him  an  apology.  I  think 
that  it  owes  him  an  apology  for  a  terri- 
ble mistake  and  a  terrible  injustice 
that  has  been  perpetrated  agi^nst  a 
good  man. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  is  too 
vain  to  apologize,  then  let  this  Sena- 
tor, on  behalf  of  the  Government  that 
I  serve,  apologize  to  Jim  Beggs  and  to 
his  family  for  the  misery  to  which 
they  have  been  put. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll^ 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dah- 
porth]  just  spoke  about  the  unfair- 
ness that  befell  James  Beggs,  who  was 
the  vice  president  of  General  Dynam- 
ics and  who,  for  19  months,  has  been 
living  under  the  threat  of  a  Govern- 
ment—not threat,  the  full  Govern- 
ment prosecution  after  which  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  just  said,  withdrew  its  case. 
That  is  fine  that  it  withdrew  its  case, 
but  think  of  the  damage  that  was  done 
to  Mr.  Beggs. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served  in 
the  Defense  Department  with  Mr. 
reggs  in  the  early  1970's.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  honor  and  integrity.  I  feel  so 
badly  for  Mr.  Beggs  and  his  family  or 
anybody  put  in  that  situation,  where 
the  full  force  of  the  Government 
comes  down  on  top  of  him— for  19 
months  without  a  job,  left  there  in 
this  terrible  limbo,  not  knowing  what 
was  going  to  happen,  under  the 
shadow,  as  it  were,  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  onus  of  having  been 
indicted  by  the  Feder^  Government. 
Then  the  Government  comes  along 
and  says,  "We  are  sorry,  the  whole 
thing  was  a  mistake." 

That  is  fine,  but  where  does  that 
leave  Mr.  Beggs?  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment owes  Mr.  Beggs  an  apology  for 
what  they  did  to  him  and  to  his 
family.  They  can  never  reconstruct  his 
life  and  put  the  pieces  back  together 
again.  They  cannot  provide  for  him 


some  kind  of  compensation  for  the  in- 
dignity that  he  suffered,  never  mind 
the  loss  of  pay.  What  he  suffered,  I 
think,  should  be  repaid  at  least  by  a 
formal  apology  from  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Sure  the  Government  makes  mis- 
takes. But  when  they  make  a  mistake, 
they  ought  to  say  so,  particularly  in 
connection  with  something  that  went 
on  for  19  months. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  for  an  obser- 
vation?         

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  know  every- 
thing the  Senator  said  because  I  have 
just  come  on  the  floor,  but  I  certainly 
share  his  frustrations.  I  have  known 
Jim  Beggs  and  hLs  family  for  a  long 
time.  I  know  what  they  have  been 
through.  It  seems  to  me  errors  are  pos- 
sible, as  the  Senator  said.  The  Justice 
Department  is  no  more  perfect  than 
any  of  us  are,  but  when  they  make  a 
mistake,  they  ought  to  face  it.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  it  ought  to  take  them 
19  months  to  figure  out  the  basic 
nature  of  a  contract.  That  is  what 
they  said,  that  it  took  them  that  long 
to  figure  out  the  basic  nature  of  the 
contract. 

It  seems  to  me  when  there  was  no 
negotiation,  no  discussion  whatever 
before  them  for  an  indictment,  that  is 
a  very  bad  error.  It  seems  to  me  at 
least  on  a  complex  contractual  matter, 
there  should  have  been  an  element  of 
courtesy  extended  to  Mr.  Beggs  in 
terms  of  getting  his  viewpoint. 

After  all,  he  was  one  of  the  contract- 
ing officers  and  knew  more  about  it 
than  most  people  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment. So  I  share  the  frustration 
that  the  Senator  is  expressing  and  I  do 
believe  that  Mr.  Beggs  and  his  family 
under  these  circumstances  are  due  an 
apology.      

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  what  he  said  because  ther?  is  a 
case,  as  I  understand  it— I  do  not  know 
all  the  ramifications  of  this  case  but 
everybody  is  out  to  get  the  defense 
contractors.  That  was  the  mood.  You 
have  to  come  In  with  a  big  catch.  Let 
us  get  them— General  Dynamics,  gen- 
eral somebody,  grab  them,  and  so  they 
went  after  them.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  said,  they  had  no  discussions, 
as  I  understand  it.  with  Mr.  Beggs  or 
with  the  company  about  this  contract 
in  advance.  Bang,  they  go  before  a 
grand  Jury  and  get  an  indictment. 
Where  does  that  leave  Mr.  Beggs?  He 
resigned  from  the  company.  This  is  a 
man  who  has  worked  in  the  Defense 
Department,  worked  for  NASA,  a  dis- 
tinguished career,  and  now  he  is  out 
So  the  Justice  Department  in  their  ex 
planation  said,  "We  brought  this  hon 
estly  with  full  faith.  Therefore,  we  do 
not  feel  we  owe  an  apology." 


Well,  come  on,  what  are  they  saying? 
Look  what  they  have  done  to  this 
man.  They  ought  to  give  him  an  apol- 
ogy. The  United  States  owes  Jim 
Beggs  an  apology  for  what  took  place. 

I  hope  that  the  American  public  re- 
alizes that  Jim  Beggs  has  served  this 
country  well  and  they  restore  to  him 
the  full  confidence  and  faith  that  we 
have  always  had  in  him  and  certainly 
should  be  enforced  after  this  horrible 
experience. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks, 
of  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Missouri,  Rhode  Island,  and  Georgia. 

No  doubt  about  it.  Jim  Beggs  is  a 
dedicated  American.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  forced  to  endure  a  19-month 
nightmare  only  to  be  told  that  his 
ordeal  was  simply  the  result  of  a  "a 
mistake."  Well,  that  will  not  wash 
with  this  Senator,  and  it  will  not  be 
much  comfort  to  the  Beggs  family 
either.  Thanks  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Beggs  family  was  put 
through  the  wringer— for  19  months. 

So  let's  clear  the  air.  Let  us  set  the 
record  straight.  Jim  Beggs  has  dedicat- 
ed much  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
coimtry.  His  record  of  achievement  at 
NASA  speaks  for  itself— it  was  out- 
standing; which  makes  it  that  much 
sadder  to  recall  that  he  was  forced  to 
resign  that  job  in  the  face  of  what  we 
now  know  to  be  totally  false  charges. 

After  19  months  of  public  trial— in 
the  media  and  in  the  courtrooms— it  is 
never  easy  to  get  your  good  name 
back.  But  Jim  Beggs  is  one  American 
who  deserves  full.  100  percent  vindica- 
tion. I 


and  a  withdrawal,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  June  22, 
1987,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  June 
22,  1987,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 


VETO  OF  S.  742,  THE  FAIRNESS 
IN  BROADCASTING  ACJT- MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  49 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table: 

To  the  Sei.ate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  returning  herewith  without  my 
approval  S.  742,  the  "Fairness  in 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1987,"  which 
would  codify  the  so-called  "fairness 
doctrine."  This  doctrine,  which  has 
evolved  through  the  decisional  process 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission (FCC),  requires  Federal  offi- 
cials to  supervise  the  editorial  prac- 
tices of  broadcasters  in  an  effort  to 
ensure  that  they  provide  coverage  of 
controversial  issues  and  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  airing  of  contrast- 
ing viewpoints  on  those  issues.  This 
type  of  content-based  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Government  is.  in  my 
judgment,  antagonistic  to  the  freedom 
of  expression  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

In  any  other  medium  besides  broad- 
casting, such  Federal  policing  of  the 
editorial  judgment  of  journalists 
would  be  unthinkable.  The  framers  of 
the  First  Amendment,  confident  that 
public  debate  would  be  freer  and 
healthier  without  the  kind  of  interfer- 
ence represented  by  the  "fairness  doc- 
trine." chose  to  forbid  such  regula- 
tions in  the  clearest  terms:  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  the  press."  More 
recently,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  striking  down  a  right-of- 
access  statute  that  applied  to  newspa- 
pers, spoke  of  the  statute's  intrusion 
into  the  function  of  the  editorial  proc- 
ess and  concluded  that  "[lit  has  yet  to 
be  demonstrated  how  governmental 
regulation  of  this  crucial  process  can 
be  exercised  consistent  with  First 
Amendment  guarantees  of  a  free  press 
as  they  have  evolved  to  this  time." 
Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co.  v.  Tor- 
nillo.  418  U.S.  241,  258  (1974). 

I  recognize  that  18  years  ago  the  Su- 
preme Court  indicated  that  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  as  then  applied  to  a  far 
less  technologically  advanced  broad- 
cast industry  did  not  contravene  the 
First  Amendment.  Red  Lion  Broad- 
casting Co.  V.  FCC.  395  U.S.  367  (1969). 
The  Red  Lion  decision  was  based  on 
the  theory  that  usable  broadcast  fre- 
quencies were  then  so  inherently 
scarce  that  government  regulation  of 
broadcasters  was  inevitable  and  the 
FCC's  "fairness  doctrine"  seemed  to 


be  a  reasonable  means  of  promoting 
diverse  and  vigorous  debate  of  contro- 
versial issues. 

The  Supreme  Court  indicated  in  Red 
Lion  a  willingness  to  reconsider  the 
appropriateness  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine if  it  reduced  rather  than  en- 
hanced broadcast  coverage.  In  a  later 
case,  the  Court  acknowledged  the 
changes  in  the  technological  and  eco- 
nomic environment  in  which  broad- 
casters operate.  It  may  now  be  fairly 
concluded  that  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  available  media  outlets 
does  indeed  outweigh  whatever  justifi-' 
cations  may  have  seemed  to  exist  at 
the  period  during  which  the  doctrine 
was  developed.  The  FCC  itself  has 
concluded  that  the  doctrine  is  an  un- 
necessary and  detrimental  regulatory 
mechanism.  After  a  massive  study  of 
the  effects  of  its  own  rule,  the  FCC 
found  in  1985  that  the  recent  explo- 
sion in  the  number  of  new  information 
sources  such  as  cable  television  has 
clearly  made  the  "fairness  doctrine" 
unnecessary.  Furthermore,  the  FCC 
found  that  the  doctrine  in  fact  inhib- 
its broadcasters  from  presenting  con- 
troversial issues  of  public  importance, 
and  thus  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

Quite  apart  from  these  technological 
advances,  we  must  not  ignore  the  obvi- 
ous intent  of  the  First  Amendment, 
which  is  to  promote  vigorous  public 
debate  and  a  diversity  of  viewpoints  in 
the  public  f onmi  as  a  whole,  not  in 
any  particular  medium,  let  alone  in 
any  particular  journalistic  outlet.  His- 
tory has  shown  that  the  dangers  of  an 
overly  timid  or  biased  press  cannot  be 
averted  through  bureaucratic  regula- 
tion, but  only  through  the  freedom 
and  competition  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment sought  to  guarantee. 

S.  742  simply  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press  secured  by  our  Constitution.  It 
is.  in  my  judgment,  unconstitutional. 
Well-intentioned  as  S.  742  may  be,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  First 
Amendment  and  with  the  American 
tradition  of  independent  journalism. 
Accordingly,  I  am  compelled  to  disap- 
prove this  measure.  _^ 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  June  19,  1987. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

ENROLLED  BH-LS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Jime  22, 
1987,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Foley]  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions: 
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H.R.  191.  An  act  to  authorize  the  esUb- 
IJshment  of  a  Peace  Garden  on  a  site  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

H.R.  2100.  An  act  to  designate  the  border 
station  at  9931  Guide  Meridian  Road. 
Lynden.  Washington,  as  the  "Kenneth  G. 
Ward  Border  Station;" 

S.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  28.  1987.  as  "National  Immigrants 
Day;" 

HJ.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  week  in  June  1987  as  "National 
Dairy  Goat  Awareness  Week;"  and 

H.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  25. 1987.  as  "National  Catfish  Day." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987.  the  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  were 
signed  on  June  22.  1987.  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stennis]. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


June  23,  1987 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  2:22  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  825.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  145.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  computer 
standards  program  within  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  to  provide  for  Govern- 
ment-wide computer  security,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  training  in  security  matters  of 
persons  who  are  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment, operation,  and  use  of  PWleral  comput- 
er systems,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1163.  An  act  to  amend  section  902(e) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  to 
revise  criminal  penalties  relating  to  certain 
aviation  reports  and  records  offenses; 

HJl.  1744.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund;  and 

H.R.  2020.  An  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Environmental  Qual- 
ity for  fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  and  1989. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  130.  A  concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  in 
honor  of  its  50th  anniversary. 

EjntOLLZD  Bnx  aiUNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill: 

HJi.  2243.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  located  at  10  Causeway  Street. 
Boston,  MA,  as  the  'Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr. 
Federal  Building." 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  STonfisj. 


At  5:57  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  93)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989, 
and  1990,  and  that  the  House  insists 
upon  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1101.  An  act  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  ensure 
fair  treatment  of  airline  employees  in  air- 
line mergers  and  similar  trsjisactions; 

H.R.  2182.  An  act  to  make  minor  substan- 
tive and  technical  amendments  to  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pun>oses; 
and 

H.R.  2480.  An  act  to  extend  temporarily 
the  governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  imanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1101.  An  act  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  ensure 
fair  treatment  of  airline  emploirees  in  air- 
line mergei«  and  similar  transactions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

H.R.  1163.  An  act  to  amend  section  902(e) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  revise 
criminal  ptenalties  relating  to  certain  avia- 
tion reports  and  records  offenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  1744.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

H.R.  2020.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Eiivironinental  Qual- 
ity for  fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  land  1989;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environmenlt  and  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  2182.  An  act  to  make  minor  substan- 
tive and  technical  amendments  to  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2480.  An  act  to  extend  temporarily 
the  governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  130.  A  concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  in 
honor  of  its  50th  anniversary;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the 
second  time,  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar: 

H.R.  281.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  increase  the  stability 
of  collective  bargaining  in  the  building  and 
construction  industry. 


June  23,  1987 
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ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  June  23,  1987,  he 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  86:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  28,  1987,  as  "National  Immigrants 
Day". 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  June  19,  1987,  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  conunittees  were 
submitted  on  June  22.  1987.  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  to  authorize  pro- 
tective force  personnel  who  guard  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  or  its  storage  and 
related  facilities  to  carry  firearms  while  dis- 
charging their  official  duties  and  in  certain 
instances  to  make  arrests  without  warrant; 
to  establish  the  offense  of  trespass  on  prop- 
erty of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  100-79) 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  907.  A  bill  to  further  United  SUtes 
technology  leadership  by  providing  for  sup- 
port by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  co- 
operative centers  for  the  transfer  of  re- 
search in  manufacturing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  additional  views)  (Rept.  No.  100- 
80). 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 
The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1459.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  financial  audit  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation's 
financial  statements  for  1986  and  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC- 1460.  A  conununication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
FCAs  1985  Annual  Report;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1461.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 


Command  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
final  environmental  impact  statement  for 
Gulf  Coast  Strategic  Homeporting;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriatio;is. 

EC-1462.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  secret  Selected  Acquisition 
Reports  for  the  MX  and  Rail  Garrison  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC- 1463.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant SecreUry  of  the  Navy  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  decision  to 
convert  the  supply  operations  support  func- 
tion at  Naval  Surface  Weapons  Centers. 
E>ahlgren.  VA.  and  White  Oak.  MD,  to  per- 
formance under  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1464.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  contract  goals  for  minorities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1465.  A  communication  from  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  a  study  of  the  costs  and  l)ene- 
fits  of  transfer  of  the  Southeastern  Power 
Administration  to  private  ownership,  man- 
agement, and  control:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1466.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  system 
for  the  management  of  nuclear  waste;  to 
the  Committee  mi  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. ' 

EC- 1467.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on  Public 
Works  Improvement  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  studies  of  nine  categories 
of  public  works;  to  the  Coi.unittee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC- 1468.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  reports  on  the  status  and  con- 
dition of  the  Nation's  highways  and  on 
highway  bridge  replacement  and  rehabilita- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-1469.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
•DRG  Refinement:  Outliers,  Severity  of  Ill- 
ness, and  Intensity  of  Care";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EC-1470.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "Harmo- 
nized System  Implementation  Act  of  1987"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1471.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  inspector  general's  report;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1472.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  broad  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  regulate  the 
transfer  of  Federal  assistance  funds  to 
SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1473.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
relative  to  the  operation  of  bankruptcy 
courts  as  they  relate  to  certain  multifamily 
mortgages  and  other  loans  held  by  HUD 
and  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1474.  A  conmiunication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  D.C.  Act  5-122 


(effective  9-26-84);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC- 1475.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  final  regulations  for  the 
Secretary's  Discretionary  Prog;-am;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1476.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  ACTION  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  final  regulation  relative  to  ACTION'S 
new  official  seal:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1477.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting  two  drafts  of 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  wage  rates 
on  Federal  construction  contracts  under 
Davis-Bacon:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1478.  A  conununication  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  actuarial  status  of  the  system,  including 
recommendations  for  financing  changes;  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PEILL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  1406:  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  create  an 
Office  of  Multilateral  Development  Bank 
Procurement  within  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  to  authorize  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee 
Agency,  and  to  address  the  international 
debt  crisis  in  order  to  better  facilitate 
United  States  trade  with  developing  coun- 
tries.(Rept.  No.  100-81). 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1233:  A  bill  to  establish  as  an  executive 
department  of  the  Government  a  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  and  Technology,  to  estab- 
lish within  that  Department  the  Advanced 
Civilian  Technology  Agency,  to  establish 
the  United  SUtes  Trade  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  100-82). 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1200)  to 
amend  title  35.  United  SUtes  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  patented  processes,  patent  misuse 
and  licensee  challenges  to  patent  validity 
(Rept.  No.  100-83). 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1344:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  enhance  the  ability  of  small 
businesses  to  compete  for  international 
export  markets,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  100-84). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

S.  1409:  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979.  to 
amend  the  Bank  Export  Services  Act  of 
1982,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  qf  1977,  to  enhance  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  United  States  in  world  trade, 
to  provide  for  long-term  exchange  rate  sU- 
bility.  to  increase  bank  safety  and  sound- 
ness, and  to  alleviate  the  international  debt 
crisis  (Rept.  No.  100-85). 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  2166:  A  bill  to  amend  The  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  104:  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  National  Academies  of  Prac- 
tice. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment  and  with 
a  preamble: 

§.J.  Res.  40:  A  joint  resolution  to  give  spe- 
cial recognition  to  the  birth  and  achieve- 
ments of  Aldo  Leopold. 

S.J.  Resr'44:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate Novemher  1987,  as  "National  Diabetes 
Month". 

S.J.  Res.  48:  ANoint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  14.  1987.  through 
September  20.  1987.  as  "Benign  Essential 
Blepharospasm  Week". 

S.J.  Res.  51:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  on  July  27, 
1987,  and  ending  on  August  2,  1987,  as  'Na- 
tional C:zech  American  Heritage  Week". 

S.J.  Res.  72:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  October  11,  1987,  through 
October  17,  1987,  as  "National  Job  Skills 
Week". 

S.J.  Res.  82:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe 
the  bicentennial  of  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance of  1 787. 

S.J.  Res.  87:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate November  17,  1987,  as  "National  Com- 
munity Education  Day". 

S.J.  Res.  103:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October.  1987.  as  "Computer  Learning 
Month". 

S.J.  Res.  108:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October  6.  1987.  as  ""German-American 
Day". 

S.J.  Res.  109:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  October  4.  1987.  as 
"National  School  Yearbook  Week  ". 

S.J.  Res.  121:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate August  11.  1987.  as  "National  Neigh- 
Ijorhood  Crime  Watch  Day"". 

S.J.  Res.  122:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  on  October  18. 
1987,  and  ending  on  October  24,  1987,  as 
""Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week"'. 

S.J.  Res.  135:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October  1987  as  "Polish  American  Her- 
iUge  Month ". 

S.J.  Res.  138:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  on  July  13. 
1987.  and  ending  on  July  26.  1987.  as  "U.S. 
Olympic  Festival— '87  Celebration  ".  and  to 
designate  July  17.  1987.  as  "U.S.  Olympic 
Festival— "87  Day  ". 

S.J.  Res.  142:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  day  of  October  1.  1987.  as  "Nation- 
al Medical  Resarch  Day  ". 

S.J.  Res.  145:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  June  21,  1987.  as 
"National  Outward  Bound  Week". 

S.J.  Res.  154:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  on  November 
15.  1987,  and  ending  on  November  22,  1987. 
as  "National  Arts  Week'". 

S.J.  Res.  157:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  October  1987.  as  "Lupus 
Awareness  Month". 

S.J.  Res.  160:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate July  25.  1987.  as  "Clean  Water  Day". 

S.J.  Res.  163:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  November  1987,  as  ""Na- 
tional Family  Bread  Baking  Month". 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
conunittees  were  submitted: 
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By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

James  T.  Turner,  of  VlrKinia.  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Claims  Court  for 
the  term  of  fifteen  years: 

Robert  Holmes  Bell,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  West- 
em  District  of  Michigan: 

Royce  C.  Lamberth.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

Robert  P.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania: 

Philip  M.  Pro.  of  Nevada,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Nevada: 

Richard  Bender  Abell,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General: 

Verne  L.  Speirs.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention: 

William  S.  Price,  of  OUahoma.  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma,  for  the  term  of  four 
years: 

Charles  H.  Turner,  of  Oregon,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Oregon,  for  the  term  of  four  years: 

E>aniel  B.  Wright,  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  for  the  term  of  four 
years;  and 

Ralph  J.  Erickstad.  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
State  Justice  Institute  for  a  term  expiring 
September  17,  1989. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Grass- 
let.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Durenberger. 
Mr.    BoscHwrrz.    Mr.    Karnes,    Mr. 
McClure,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  and  Mr. 
Kasten): 
S.  1403.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Rural  Devel- 
opment  Authority    in   the   Department   of 
Agriculutre,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Weicker): 
S.  1404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  insurance  compa- 
nies to  be  (»nsolidat^  with  nonin.su  ranee 
companies:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  M;-. 
Crakston): 
S.  1405.  A  biU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that  change-of-ad- 
dress  order  forms  submitted  to  the  Postal 
Service  may  be  furnished  to  the  appropriate 
State    authority    for   purposes    relating    to 
voter   registration:    to   the   Committee   on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 
S.  140«.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  create  an 
Office  of  Multilateral  Development  Bank 
Procurement  within  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  to  authorize  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee 
Agency,  and  to  address  the  international 
debt  crisis  In  order  to  better  facilitate 
United  States  trade  with  developing  coun- 
tries: placed  on  the  calendar. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  1407.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
regarding    antitrust    enforcement:    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Ms.  Mikulski); 
S.  1408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  waive  the  continuous 
residence  requirement  under  the  legaliza- 
tion program  for  spouses  and  children  of 
qualified  legalized  aliens:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking,    Housing    and 
Urban  Affairs: 
S.   1409.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Export    Administration    Act    of    1979,    to 
amend   the   Bank   Export   Services   Act   of 
1982.  to  amend  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1977,  to  enhance  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  United  States  in  world  trade, 
to  provide  for  long-term  exchange  rate  sta- 
bility, to  increase  bank  safety  and  sound- 
ness, and  to  alleviate  the  international  debt 
crisis:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  SANFORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Helms): 
S.  1410.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  use  certain  lands  in  connec- 
tion with  the  navigation  project  for  Manteo 
(Shallowbag)  Bay,  North  Carolina:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1411.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  as  an  independ- 
ent agency:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy): 
S.  1412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  regarding  activi- 
ties significantly  affecting  the  coastal  zone: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Grassley.   Mr.   Pressler,   Mr. 

DURENBERGER.    Mr.    BOSCHWITZ. 

Mr.    Karnes,    Mr.    McChtre, 
Mrs.     Kassebaum,     and     Mr. 
Kasten): 
S.  1403.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Rural 
Development  Authority  in  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,   and   for  other 
pun>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

RURAL  RECOVERY  AND  REVITALIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Grassley  and  I  are  joined  by 
several  of  our  colleagues— Senators 
Pressler.  Durenberger.  Boschwitz. 
Karnes.  McClure.  Kassebaum.  and 
Kasten— in  introducing  legislation  to 
help  restore  vitality  to  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  important  segments— rural 
America. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  problems 
which  have  confronted  farmers  in  the 
last  few  years.  Yet.  many  of  us  feel 
that  we  have  more  than  just  a  farm 
problem.  We  have  a  rural  problem  and 
it's  time  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  become  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  citizens   up   and  down   the 


main  streets  of  our  small  towns  and 
conmiunities. 

BACKGROUND 

Last  November,  several  farm-State 
Senators.  Congressmen,  and  Gover- 
nors representing  Midwestern  States 
participated  in  a  series  of  meetings  in 
Des  Moines,  Chicago,  and  Washington 
to  examine  four  issues  which  we  felt 
were  of  critical  importance:  farm 
policy,  farm  credit,  rural  development 
and  exports/trade.  Our  task  force  on 
farm  and  rural  America  agreed  that 
one  area  we  should  look  at  this  year 
was  rural  development. 

In  recent  years  American  farmers 
and  the  small  town  businessmen  and 
women  whose  livelihoods  depend  on  a 
healthy  rural  economy  have  seen  their 
traditional  way  of  life  threatened.  Our 
rural  society  has  suffered  from  expen- 
sive credit  terms,  a  precipitous  decline 
in  farm  export^,  and  an  erosion  of 
basic  services. 

CAPITAL  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  focuses  on  four  primary  areas. 
First,  we  need  to  provide  adequate 
capital  to  rural  America  while  mini- 
mizing the  Federal  Government's 
budget  exposure.  Our  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  a  "rurad  fund  for  develop- 
ment" to  guarantee  over  $1  billion  in 
loans  to  enhance  private  sector  invest- 
ment in  rural  areas.  Both  the  Federal 
and  State  government  would  share  in 
these  loan  guarantees. 

The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  the 
option  to  use  CCC-owned  commodities 
as  collateral  in  the  event  of  a  default 
on  the  loans.  We  will  be  spending  over 
$10  billion  in  storing  CCC-owned 
and  farmer-owned-reserve  commod- 
ities through  fiscal  year  1990.  It 
doesn't  make  a  lot  of  sense  in  a  time  of 
fiscal  constraint  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  simply  storing  commodities.  I 
suggest  we  could  use  these  commod- 
ities to  help  recapitalize  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

Our  bill  would  create  c.  Rural  Devel- 
opment Authority  [RDA]  within  the 
USDA  to  improve  the  management 
and  coordination  of  rural  development 
programs.  The  RDA  would  consolidate 
existing  programs  and  funding  sources 
under  one  administrative  umbrella. 
rural  set-asides 

We  are  told  that  about  25  percent  of 
our  population  lives  in  rural  America. 
We  recognize  that  major  sectoral  de- 
clines within  the  economy  have  cre- 
ated a  need  to  rebuild  and  diversify 
local  and  regional  economies.  Many  of 
us  feel  that  rural  Americans  should 
get  a  proportionate  share  of  Federal 
dollars  and  that  we  should  do  a  better 
job  at  the  Federal  level  of  targeting 
fimds  to  rural  areas.  This  includes  the 
need  to  address  the  unique  situations 
of  displaced  farmers  and  farm  work- 
ers. 


The  bill  urges  greater  coordination 
aind  communication  on  rural  set-asides 
between  USDA  and  other  executive 
agencies  to  ensure  rural  America  re- 
ceives a  "fair  share"  of  Federal  pro- 
curement in  defense,  research,  and 
construction  projects. 

information  and  education 

Our  bill  would  set  up  a  national 
clearing  house  to  provide  easy  access 
to  the  public  on  available  programs 
suid  services  for  rural  communities  In- 
cluding job  training,  health  care,  eco- 
nomic development,  education  and 
counseling.  In  addition,  our  bill  would 
set  up  pilot  projects  for  rural  technol- 
ogy centers  to  collect,  test  and  dissemi- 
nate information  on  new  services  and 
products  to  enhance  rural  develop- 
ment. 

national  focus 

Mr.  President,  we  recognize  there  is 
an  acute  need  for  a  national  strategy 
to  address  the  problems  affecting 
rural  economies.  Our  bill  creates  an 
"assistant  secretary"  position  for  the 
Rural  Development  Authority  within 
USDA  and  a  position  of  "special  assist- 
ant for  agriculture  and  rural  develop- 
ment" at  the  White  House  to  bring  a 
national  focus  to  rural  development 
issues. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  an  abundance 
of  good  ideas  circulating  on  how  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  rural  citizens. 
Many  ideas  are  being  generated  at  the 
grassroots  level.  Yet,  It  has  become 
clear  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  provide  a  helpful  hand  in  coordi- 
nating local  and  State  efforts  In  this 
area  and  offer  Incentives  to  foster  new 
business  ventures  in  local  areas. 

We  need  to  find  ways  to  diversify 
the  economies  of  farm  conimunitles 
and  Improve  education  and  vocational 
training  opportunities  for  farmers  and 
other  rural  citizens.  We  must  keep 
basic  services  in  rural  America  to  at- 
tract new  businesses  and  create  new 
jobs  and  greater  economic  activity. 

The  proposal  we  are  submitting 
today  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  well- 
balanced  approach  to  rural  develop- 
ment while  being  fiscally  responsible. 
There  may  be  other  sound  ideas  that 
can  be  contributed  and  I  would  hope 
our  other  colleagues,  as  well  as  admin- 
istration officials,  will  join  together  in 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  fashion  legisla- 
tion that  will  begin  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity and  hope  for  all  rural  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  summary 
of  the  bill  and  a  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rural  Recovery  and  Revitalization  Act:  A 
Section-by -Section  Summary 
Section  I  declares  that  the  Act  shall  be 
cited  as  the  Rural  Recovery  and  ReviUllza- 
tion  Act. 


Section  II  defines  certain  terms  including 
rural  area. 

TITLE  I— RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAM  AND  AUTHORITY 

Subtitle  A— Rural  Development 

Authority 

Section  101.  Revitalized  Rural  Develop- 
ment Program:  directs  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  establish  and  maintain  revital- 
ized rural  development  pror;rams  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972,  the  Rural  Development  Policy  Act. 
and  the  Act.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
use  the  resources  and  services  of  the  De- 
partment, other  agencies.  State  and  l«x»l 
governments,  and  other  private  and  non- 
profit institutions.  The  Secretary  is  directed 
to  make  rural  development  a  primary  func- 
tion of  the  Department.  The  rural  develop- 
ment program  shall  focus  on  strengthening 
the  famUy  farm  and  meeting  the  employ- 
ment and  other  social  needs  of  rural  resi- 
dents. 

Sec.  102.  Rural  Development  Authority: 
establishes  a  Rural  Development  Authority 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
directs  the  Secretary,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  to  head  the  Authority. 

Sec.  103.  Amendment  to  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1972:  provides  that  Title  V 
and  VI  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972  shall  be  administered  by  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Authority. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Transfer  of  Entities  and 
Functions  to  the  Rural  Development  Au- 
thority: directs  the  Secretary  to  transfer  to 
the  Rural  Development  Authority  certain 
rural  development  functions  including:  rural 
housing  (at  the  option  of  Secretary);  rural 
economic  elements  of  the  Rural  Economics 
Division  of  the  Economic  Research  Division 
of  the  Department:  rural  research  elements 
of  the  Cooperative  SUte  Research  Service: 
Business  and  Industrial  Loan  Program:  the 
Rural  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  other 
entities  as  necessary. 

(b)  Establishment  of  Divisions  or  Agencies 
Within  Authority:  directs  the  Secretary  to 
establish  divisions  and  agencies  within  the 
Rural  Development  Authority  to:  1)  c(X)rdi- 
nate  education  and  training:  2)  conduct 
rural  development  research:  3)  perform 
intergovernmental  and  public  affairs  activi- 
ties: and  4)  carry  out  other  programs  and 
activities  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 

(c)  Report:  The  Secretary  shall  submit, 
not  later  than  a  year  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  report  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees 
detailing  actions  taken  or  planned  to  carry 
out  this  Section  of  the  Act  including  a  plan 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  to 
reflect  the  consolidation  of  certain  rural  de- 
velopment programs. 

Sec.  105.  Comptroller  General  Report  on 
Transfer  of  Functions:  The  Comptroller 
General  is  directed  to  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  no  later  than  a  year 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  report  which 
identifies  functions  that  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Rural  Development  Authority 
from  other  agencies. 

Sorjitle  B— Rural  Development 
Assistance 


Sec  111.  Combination  of  Rural  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Programs:  (a)  Directs  the 
Secretary  to  consolidate  and  coordinate 
under  the  Rural  Development  Authority,  all 
rural  development  and  assistance  programs 
administered  by  the  Department,  and,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  by  the  Department  of 
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Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

(b)  Rural  Development  Plans:  eliminates 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  provide  rural 
development  planning  grants. 

(c)  Grants  and  Loan  Guarantees:  This 
subsection  authorizes  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary to  provide  matching  grants  to  States  to 
promote  rural  economic  development,  rural 
community  leadership  development,  and 
community  and  areawide  rural  economic  de- 
velopment planning,  to  include  plans  to  pro- 
mote private  business  enterprises  in  rural 
areas. 

Sec.  112.  Rural  Fund  for  Development: 
This  section  establishes  a  Rural  Fund  for 
Development  account  within  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  loan  guarantees  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Rural  Development  Authority. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
make  available  to  the  Fund  $1  billion  be- 
tween 1987  and  1990.  The  Section  estab- 
lishes eligible  recipients  and  activities,  and 
conditions  governing  loan  guarantees.  The 
maximum  Federal  obligation  is  85  percent 
of  the  face  value  of  the  loan.  State  obliga- 
tion is  5  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the 
loan.  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  to  report 
annually  to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of 
the  Rural  Fund  for  Development  program. 

Sec.  113.  Grain  Facilities:  This  Section  au- 
thorizes the  Assistant  Secretary  to  use  cer- 
tain Community  Credit  Corporation  inven- 
tory as  collateral  for  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  a  grain  processing  facili- 
ty. 

TITLE  II— STATE  COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENTS  AND  PLANS 

Sec.  201.  State  Cooperative  Agreements 
and  Plans. 

(a)  Cooperative  Agreements:  directs  the 
Rural  Development  Authority  to  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  that  would  delegate 
to  a  Stale  the  authority,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  to  carry  out  Feder- 
al rural  development  laws  and  to  imple- 
ment, monitor,  administer,  and  enforce 
rural  development  programs.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  is  directed  to  provide  matching 
grants  to  the  States  to  carry  out  rural  devel- 
opment programs  and  to  coordinate  State 
programs  with  Federal  programs  for  rural 
development.  The  cooperative  agreements 
would  provide  assistance  for  1)  job  retrain- 
ing. 2)  educational  opportunities,  3)  health 
programs,  4 )  business  investment  incentives. 
5)  technical  assistance  for  development. 

(b)  State  Comprehensive  Rural  Develop- 
ment Plans:  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  a  cooperative  agreement  the  State 
must  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  a 
comprehensive  rural  development  plan.  The 
plan  shall  identify  areas  designated  by  the 
State  for  nomination  as  "rural  areas"  ehgi- 
ble  for  grants  and  other  assistance.  The  des- 
ignation as  a  "rural  area"  is  contingent 
upon  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Agreements  for  Other  Benefits.  This 
subsection  authorizes  the  Secretary  and 
other  Federal  agencies  to  enter  into  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  1)  education.  2)  job 
training.  3)  health  services,  and  4)  other 
benefits  to  rural  residents. 

(d)  Information  and  Education  Services. 
Under  this  subsection,  except  in  a  State 
that  specifically  requests  to  use  an  altera- 
tive mechanism,  the  Cooperative  State  Ex- 
tension Service  will  provide  information  and 
education  services. 
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Sb&  202.  National  Rural  Assistance  Infor 
mation  Clearinghouse.  This  Section  directs 
the  Secretary  to  establish  a  National  Assist- 
ance Information  Clearinghouse  within  the 
National  Agricultural  Library  to  provide  in- 
formation on  Federal.  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  programs  and  services  avail- 
able to  niral  areas. 

TITLE  III— RURAL  TECHNOLOGY 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS 
Skc.  301.  Rural  Technology  Development 
Centers:  This  Section  amends  the  Rural  In- 
dustrial Assistance  Act  of  1986  to  establish 
rural  technology  development  centers.  Es- 
tablishes requirements  for  State  or  universi- 
ty participation  in  pilot  projects  to  esUblish 
and  operate  centers  for  niral  technology  de- 
velopment. Projects  must  be  located  in  des- 
ignated rural  areas:  must  promote  the  devel- 
opment and  adaptation  of  existing  technolo- 
gy and  the  commercializations  of  new  serv- 
ices, products,  and  processes;  and  seek  in- 
volvement of  business,  education  and  gov- 
ernment institutions.  In  addition,  projects 
must  gonsult  with  any  college  or  university 
in  the  same  State  administering  rural  devel- 
opment research  projects  under  Title  V  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of   1972:  seek 
continuing  funding,   particularly  from  the 
private  sector:   and   must   provide   for  the 
broadest  application  of  technology  in  rural 
areas,  with  particular  emphasis  on  targeting 
such  technologies  to  depressed  rural  farm 
economies    through    the   establishment   on 
subcenters  and  demonstration  projects.  Ac- 
tivities  and   programs   that   a   center   will 
carry  out  must  be  identified  in  a  plan. 

Sec.  302.  Rural  Employment  Assistance: 
This  Section  amends  Section  301  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  may  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  alleviate  employment  conditions 
In  economically  distressed  rural  areas  where 
there  is  a  substantial  need  for  such  assist- 
ance. The  assistance  shall  include  planning 
and  feasibility  studies,  management  and 
operational  assistance,  and  evaluations  of 
projects  that  might  increase  employment 
and  improve  economic  growth  in  such  areas. 
TITLE  IV -RURAL  DISLOCATION  SET- 
ASIDE  PROGRAM 
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Skc.  401.  Findings.  This  Section  describes 
congressional  findings  with  respect  to  the 
special  needs  of  dislocated  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  farm  workers.  Congress  finds  that 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  farm  workers  face 
loss  of  income  and  livelihood  because  of  the 
same  national  and  international  ecomonic 
forces  that  adversely  affect  industrial  and 
manufacturing  workers:  Federal  programs 
to  assist  other  dislocated  workers  are  un- 
suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  dislocated  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  farm  workers;  because  of 
related  fiscal  conditions  brought  on  by  a 
lagging  farm  economy  agriculture  states  ase 
unable  to  assist  these  persons;  Federal  for- 
mulas to  assist  dislocated  workers  are  biased 
against  States  dominated  by  farming  be- 
cause unemployment  in  farm  areas  is  often 
undercounted;  certain  model  programs  es- 
tablished by  the  SUtes  under  grants  made 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  demonstrated 
that  responses  to  the  problems  of  dislocated 
farmers  are  most  effective  when  organized 
and  implemented  in  a  manner  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  needs,  priorities,  and  orga- 
nizational structure  of  the  affected  SUtes; 
and  the  multiyear  commitment  of  Federal 
resources  will  enable  these  States  to  provide 
effective  assistance  to  dislocated  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  farm  workers  which  will  com- 
plement Federal  efforts  on  behalf  of  dislo- 
cated industrial  and  manufacturing  workers. 

Skc.  402.  Establishment  of  Program.  In  ad- 
ministering programs  of  assistance  to  dislo- 


cated workers  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au- 
thorized a  certain  amount  for  "permissive 
expenditures".  Section  402  provides  that  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  198B  through  1992 
ten  percent  of  that  amount  or  $20  million, 
whichever  is  greater,  shall  be  allocated  to  el- 
igible States  for  programs  providing  tiasic 
readjustment  services  to  dislocated  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  farm  workers. 

Skc.  403.  Determination  of  SUte  EligibU- 
ity. 

(a)  Eligibility  Requirements:  To  be  eligible 
for  this  assistance  a  State  must  be:  (1) 
among  the  40  percent  of  States  most  ad- 
versely affected  by  declining  farm  eqtUty  as 
measured  by  the  percentage  change  in  farm 
equity  between  1981  and  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  data  is  available:  and  (2)  a 
State  in  which  percentage  increase  in  the 
average  debt  to  asset  ratio  of  all  farms  in 
the  State  exceeds  40  percent  for  the  period 
from  1981  to  the  most  recent  year  data  is 
available. 

Sec.  404.  Allocation  of  Available  Funds  to 
Eligible  States,  (a)  Method  of  Determining 
Allocation.  This  Section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  allocate  50  percent  of  the 
Rural  Dislocation  Set-Aside  to  States  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  Section  403(a)(1). 
Each  States  allocation  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  the  States  total  farm  population  divided 
by  the  total  farm  population  of  all  States  el- 
igible under  Section  403(a)(1).  The  remain- 
ing 50  percent  of  the  rural  Dislocation  Set 
Aside  is  allocated  to  States  that  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  403(a)(2)  with  each 
State's  allocation  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the 
States  total  farm  population  divided  by  the 
total  farm  population  of  all  States  eligible 
under  Section  403(a)(2). 

(b)  No  State  may  receive,  from  both 
sources  of  fundings,  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  amount  available  under  the  Set- 
Aside  program. 

Sec.  405.  SUte  Plan  Requirements.  This 
Section  directs  the  Governors  of  each  eligi- 
ble SUte,  upon  notification  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds,  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
agriculture  a  plan  describing  how  the  State 
will  use  its  allocation  of  funds  available 
under  the  Rural  Dislocation  Set  Aside.  The 
plan  shall  identify  the  State  agency  or  agen- 
cies that  will  implement  the  plan  to  assist 
dislocated  farmers,  ranchers,  and  farm 
workers,  describe  the  readjustment  services 
to  be  provided,  describe  the  classes  of  eligi- 
ble recipients  and  estimate  of  the  number  of 
recipients  expected  to  be  served,  and  de- 
scribe how  services  delivered  under  this  pro- 
gram will  link  with  other  services  or  laws  to 
assist  dislocated  workers. 

Sec.  406.  Eligible  RecipienU  of  Services. 
This  Section  esUblishes  eligibility  require- 
ments for  individuals  to  receive  assistance 
authorized  under  this  Title.  Individuals  eli- 
gible to  receive  assistance  would  include 
those  persons  who  can  demonstrate  or  certi- 
fy that  the  farm  or  ranch  operation  that 
provide  their  primary  occupation  have  or 
will  terminate  because  of:  (a)  receipt  of  fore- 
closure notice,  (b)  failure  of  the  farm  or 
ranch  operation  to  turn  a  profit  in  the  last 
12  months,  (c)  entry  of  the  individual  into 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  (d)  Inability  of  the 
operation  to  obtain  operating  capital  neces- 
sary to  continue  operating,  (e)  inability  of 
the  owners  of  the  operation  to  make  pay- 
ment on  loan  secured  by  mortgages  on  agri- 
cultural real  estate,  or  (f)  the  individual's 
debt  exceeds  70  percent  of  his  assets.  In  ad- 
dition eligible  entities  may  include  individ- 
uals who  may  be  expected  to  leave  farming 
or  ranching  because  of  an  unfavorable  debt- 
to-asset  ratio  as  defined  by  the  Secretary. 


Sec.  407.  Eligible  Activities.  This  section 
identifies  activities  that  may  be  included  in 
an  approved  plan.  Eligible  activities  and 
services  may  include  financial  planning  as- 
sistance: crisis  management  assistance  in- 
cluding mental  health  and  psychological 
counseling:  vocational  evaluation;  credit  and 
legtU  counseling;  job  search  assistance:  en- 
trepreneurial training:  specific  skills  train- 
ing; and  support  services  including  transpor- 
Ution,  health  care,  dependent  care,  tempo- 
rary shelter,  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  up  to 
one-half  of  wages  paid  to  mdividuals  partici- 
pations in  on-the-job  training. 

TITLE  V— RURAL  SET- ASIDES  AND 
PRIORITY 

Sec.  501.  Rural  Set-Asides  in  Federal  For- 
mula Funding.  This  Section  requires  Feder- 
al agencies  when  allocating  formula  based 
funds  to  SUte  or  local  governments  to:  (1) 
develop  methods  to  assist  rural  areas  to  par- 
ticipate in  or  benefit  from  Federal  procure- 
ment and  research  projects  and  federally 
funded  construction  projects:  (2)  provide  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  to  SUtes  and  local 
governments  in  order  to  provide  the  great- 
est possible  benefits  to  rural  areas:  (3)  iden- 
tify goods  and  services  that  may  be  pro- 
cured from  one  or  more  commercial  sources 
located  in  a  rural  area;  and  (4)  identify  the 
amount  of  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  in  each  fiscal  year  that  are  to  be 
expended  on  or  awarded  to  colleges,  univer- 
sities, or  research  firms. 

Sec.  502.  Priority  for  Rural  Areas  in  Cer- 
tain Construction  Projects.  This  Section 
amends  The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Act  by  directing  each  Federal  agency 
to  give  equal  consideration  to  rural  areas 
when  considering  the  location  of  new  Feder- 
al buildings  and  activities  related  to  their 
construction. 

TITLE  VI-SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  FOR 
AGRICULTimE  AND  RURAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Sec.  601.  Special  Assistant  for  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Development.  Directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  esUblish  in  the  White  House  an 
Office  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment, to  be  headed  by  a  Special  Assistant 
for  Agriculture  and  Rural  Development. 

Sec.  602.  Duties  and  Responsibilities.  The 
Special  Assistant  is  to  lead  executive  branch 
coordination  of  programs  affecting  rural 
areas.  The  Special  Assistant  is  to  conduct  a 
systematic  review  of  those  programs  to  de- 
termine whether  rural  and  urt>an  areas  ben- 
efit equiUbly  and  to  identify  factors  that 
many  restrict  rural  access  or  Ifmit  rural  par- 
ticipation. The  Special  Assistant  is  directed 
to  secure  from  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  information  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  duties  and  the  heads  of  departmenU 
and  agencies  are  directed  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation. The  Special  Assistant  is  to  moni- 
tor cooperative  efforts  and  to  request  the 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
to  participate  in  working  groups  when  nec- 
essary. Authority  to  conduct  Presidential 
conferences  on  rural  development  is  given. 

The  Special  Assistant  is  directed  to  moni- 
tor legislation  that  may  affect  rural  areas 
and  advise  the  President  and  Congress  on 
how  rural  areas  would  be  affected. 

The  Special  Assistant  is  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  rural  devel- 
opment strategy,  and  is  to  transmit  a  report 
describing  the  strategy  to  the  Congress 
within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  the 
Act.  Subsequently,  an  annual  report  on 
progress  made  in  implementing  the  strategy 
is  to  be  transmitted. 


TITLE  Vll— TECHNICAL  PROVISIONS 
SlWnTLI  A— ADMINiSTRATIOM 

Sec.  701.  References.  This  Section  indi- 
cates that  after  passage  of  this  Act  all  refer- 
ences to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
or  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
AdminUtration  in  existing  laws  or  regula- 
tions relating  to  functions,  powers,  or  duties 
transferred  to  the  Authority  or  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shall  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  Rural  Development  Authority 
and  the  Assistant  SecreUry  of  the  Rural 
Development  Authority. 

Sec.  702.  IncldenUl  Transfers.  This  Sec- 
tion directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  determine  what  per- 
sonnel of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Authority.  In  addition,  the  SecreUry 
shall  determine  the  disposition  of  personnel; 
assets;  liabilities;  contracts;  property: 
records;  and  unexpended  balances  of  funds 
made  available  with  the  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act.  Further,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  shall  provide  for  the 
orderly  transfer  of  authority  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  and  related  Acts 
amended  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  703.  Abatement:  Succession  in  Inter- 
est. This  Section  allows  any  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  by  or  against  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  or  per- 
sonnel of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
undertaken  before  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
continue  after  passage  of  this  Act.  No  suit 
brought  against  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration or  its  personnel  may  be  dropped 
because  of  the  transfer  of  authority  to  the 
Rural  Development  Authority. 

Sec.  704.  Regulations.  Directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  promulgate  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

Subtitle  B— Conforming  Amendments 
This  Subtitle  amends  various  sections  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act.  provisions  of  Title  18  of  United 
SUtes  Codes  governing  the  willful  misappli- 
cation of  funds  and  fraud,  the  Community 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1981,  and  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  to  exclude  refer- 
ences to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  to  Include  references  to  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Authority  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Rural  Development. 

TITLE  Vni-IMPLEMENTATION 
Sec  801.  ImplemenUtion.  This  Act  and 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  im- 
plemented within  6  months  after  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"RURAL  RECOVERY  AND 
REVTTALIZATION  ACT  "—SUMMARY 

TITLE  I— RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  AND 
AUTHORITY 

Rural  Development  Authority  (RDA).— 
EsUblishes  a  Rural  Development  Authority 
(RDA)  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  a  re- 
vitalized nationwide  rural  development  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  of  employment, 
training,  education,  health  and  basic  serv- 
ices for  rural  areas.  Would  establish  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  to  administer  the  RDA. 
Would  transfer  rural  development  related 
agencies  and  entitles  within  USDA  to  the 
RDA.  Secretary  would  report  at  the  end  of 
one  year  to  the  agriculture  conunlttees  on 
actions  taken. 

Requires  the  Comptroller  CJeneral  to 
evaluate  agencies  to  determine  possible 
rural  development  functions  and  programs 


which  could  be  transferred  to  the  RDA  and 
to  report  to  the  President  and  Congress 
within  one  year.  Provides  loan  guarantees 
and  matching  grants  to  sUtes  with  ap- 
proved rural  development  plans  to  promote 
e<»nomic  development  planning. 

Rural  Fund  for  Development  (RFD).— Es- 
Ublishes the  RFD  within  the  CCC  to  make 
at  least  $1  billion  in  loan  guarantees  for  pri- 
vate sector  investment  and  lending  in  rural 
areas.  SecreUry  has  the  option  to  use  CCC- 
owned  commodities  as  collateral  in  cases  of 
defaults  on  loans.  Loans  would  carry  a  90% 
guarantee,  with  the  Federal  government's 
obligation  limited  to  85%  and  sUtes  being 
responsible  for  a  5%  participation  in  the 
guarantee.  Eligible  activities  for  loan  guar- 
antees include  small  business  start-up  costs, 
construction  of  plants,  purchases  of  equip- 
ment, and  installation  of  grain  cleaning 
equipment.  Allows  use  of  low  quality  grain 
for  grain  processing  facilities.  Secretary  re- 
poTts  to  agriculture  committees  on  the 
sUtus  of  the  RFD,  number  and  types  of 
projecte  approved,  amounts  of  collateral 
pledged  tmd  reasons  for  any  shortfall  in 
using  maximum  collateral. 

Extends  section  1323  of  the  1985  Farm 
Bill  through  FY  1990  and  provides  $50  mil- 
lion in  loan  guarantees  from  the  RFD.  Also 
provides  $20  million,  subject  to  appropria- 
tions, for  grants  to  esUblish  rural  develop- 
ment programs  to  provide  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  compliment  loan 
guarantees  made  to  such  corporations.    ^ 

TITLE  II— STATE  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS  & 
plans;  NATIONAL  INFORMATION  CLEARING 
HOUSE 

SUte  Plans.— To  the  extent  funds  are 
available.  Secretary  would  enter  into  c<x)p- 
eratlve  agreements  based  on  plans  submit- 
ted by  sUtes  to  coordinate  with  states  in 
carrying  out  rural  development  programs, 
administering  Federal  programs  aimed  at 
Job  retraining,  education,  health  programs, 
investment  incentives  and  information  dis- 
semination. To  be  eligible  for  cooperative 
agreements.  sUtes  must  submit  a  compre- 
hensive rural  development  plan. 

National  clearing  /louac. —EsUblishes  a 
national  clearing  house  to  provide  easy 
access  to  the  public  on  available  programs 
and  services  including  Job  training,  health 
care,  economic  development,  education  and 
counseling. 

TITLE  III— RURAL  TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT 
CENTERS 

Provides  for  pilot  proJecU  for  rural  tech- 
nology centers  to  collect,  test  and  dissemi- 
nate information  on  new  services  and  prod- 
ucts to  enhance  rural  development.  Provides 
for  training  of  indivl<l(l|als  in  using  new 
products  and  processes,  and  provides  for 
technical  assistance  to  alleviate  excessive 
unemployment  including  analyzing  poten- 
tial projecte  to  increase  employment  and 
growth.  Provides  for  demonstration 
projecte,  funded  subject  to  appropriations, 
to  help  develop  marketing  plans  for  new  or 
improved  producte. 

TITLE  IV— RURAL  DISLOCATION  SET-ASIDE 
PROGRAM 

Would  set-aside  up  to  $20  million  each 
fiscal  year  through  1992  for  programs  of  as- 
sisUnce  to  dislocated  rural  workers  from 
Department  of  Labor  funds  for  workers  dis- 
location assistance.  SUtes  eligible  for  such 
funds  are  the  40%  of  sUtes  most  adversely 
affected  by  declining  farm  equity  and  sUtes 
with  highest  increases  in  farm  debt-to-asset 
ratios.  Before  receiving  funds.  SUtes  would 
submit  plans  describing  how  funds  would  be 
used. 


TITLE  V — RURAL  SET-ASIDES  AND  PRIORITY 

Urges  greater  coordination  and  communi- 
cation on  rural  set-asides  between  USDA 
and  other  executive  agencies  to  ensure  a 
"fair-share"  for  rural  America  from  Feder- 
al procurement  in  defense,  research  and 
construction  projecte.  Encourages  flexibUity 
to  SUtes  in  administrating  Federal  rural  de- 
velopment programs,  identified  goods  and 
services  procured  by  each  executive  agency 
to  match  with  commercial  sources  in  rural 
areas,  identifies  Federal  funds  and  grante 
which  could  be  awarded  to  entitles  in  rural 
areas. 

TITLE  VI— SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  FOR  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

EsUblishes  a  Special  Assistant  for  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Development  to  the 
President  to  coordinate  activities  within  the 
executive  branch  affecting  rural  develop- 
ment. Included  in  his  duties,  the  Special  As- 
sistant would  conduct  a  review  of  Federal 
programs  affecting  rural  areas  to  identify 
factors  that  may  restrict  rural  access  to 
Federal  .programs;  monitor  legislation  in 
Congress  affecting  rural  areas;  assist  in 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  rural  devel- 
opment strategy. 

Mr.  KARNES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  consponsor  of  the  Rural  Re- 
covery and  Revitalization  Act  which  is 
aimed  directly  at  improving  the  ailing 
rural  economy. 

Today's  agriculture  is  going  through 
a  difficult  transition.  WhUe  the 
amount  of  this  Nation's  agricultural 
production  has  increased,  the  number 
of  people  directly  in  charge  of  growing 
feed  grains  and  wheat  has  decreased. 
Many  of  the  smaller  farmers  have  not 
only  become  distressed,  but  dislocated. 
In  one  year  alone,  my  State  of  Nebras- 
ka lost  over  2,000  farms. 

The  reality  of  this  agricultural  tran- 
sition is  a  rude  awakening.  The  transi- 
tion from  a  domestic  to  an  interna- 
tional marketplace  has  resulted  in 
changes  and  adjustments  which  have 
accelerated  decisions  of  some  farmers 
to  leave  the  land. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  agricul- 
tural crisis  have  traveled  beyond  the 
farmplace  and  into  the  main  streets  of 
small  towns  in  rural  areas.  In  fact,  the 
impact  on  the  farm  seems  to  have  a 
magnified  effect  on  main  street.  For 
every  new  business  that  opened  up  in 
a  small  town  in  Nebraska,  16  business- 
es closed.  The  economic  impact  of 
farm  dollars  on  personal  income  is 
four  times  more  than  the  Nation's  av- 
erage rate.  That  impact  is  significant 
in  Nebraska  where  21  percent  of  my 
State's  total  employment  is  in  agricul- 
tural related  sectors,  with  40  percent 
of  all  manufacturing  being  agricultur- 
al based.  Nearly  half  of  the  smaller 
towns  in  Nebraska  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be  in  jeopardy  of  disappear- 
ing. 

Hopefully,  the  changes  in  agricul- 
ture will  start  to  settle  out  in  the  near 
future,  but  imtil  that  time,  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  an  obligation  to  ease  this 
country's  bread  basket  through  this 
transition.  The  answers  are  not  easily 
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attainable,  but  there  are  some  positive 
steps  we  can  take. 

I  am  very  optimistic  that  the  Rural 
Recovery  and  Revitalization  Act  is 
such  a  positive  step.  This  comprehen- 
sive package  is  designed  to  give  mnl 
America  the  muscle  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  a  changing  agriculture.  This 
economic  development  initiative  fo- 
cuses on  recapitalizing,  retraining,  and 
redirecting  rural  America. 

First,  recapitalizing  rural  America 
by  using  surplus  Government-owned 
grain  or  cash  to  guarantee  loans  for 
private  sector  investment  in  rural 
areas.  There  is  every  reason  to  use 
grain  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
paying  millions  in  storage  costs  a  year 
to  give  incentives  to  private  industry 
to  find  accessible  and  affordable  cap- 
ital. 

Second,  retraining  niral  America  by 
providing  for  agricultural  action  cen- 
ters that  counsel  distressed  farmers 
and  retrain  dislocated  farmers  to 
become  productive  members  in  society. 
The  Agriculture-in-Transition  Pro- 
gram in  Nebraska  has  resulted  in  a  5 
to  1  return  on  investment,  which  is 
more  than  most  Federal  programs  can 
boast. 

Third,  redirecting  rural  America  by 
providing  information  and  technology 
to  existing  rural  busineses  and  encour- 
aging rural  communities  to  generate 
and  attract  their  own  business.  This 
private  sector  initiative  would  be  sup- 
ported by  governmental  actions  which 
"set  aside"  certain  Federal  procure- 
ment activities  for  rural  businesses. 
Pilot  programs  in  Nebraska  have  en- 
abled small  businesses  to  not  only  stay 
in  business,  but  to  aggressively  expand 
by  finding  alternative  products  and 
services. 

This  rural  revitalization  package  is 
more  than  assistance.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment that  will  produce  dividends  that 
go  beyond  their  economic  worth.  The 
heritage  and  sociological  foundation  of 
our  family  farms  and  rural  communi- 
ties that  so  many  of  us  admire  can  be 
salvaged  and  strengthened. 

Furthermore,  the  improvements  will 
come  from  the  initiative  of  the 
people— not  from  Washington.  This 
package  provides  the  incentives  and 
the  mechanisms  in  which  rural  com- 
munities can  demonstrate  the  entre- 
preneurial spirit  that  they  are  best 
known  for.  Over  the  past  several 
weeks  I  have  addressed  through  legis- 
lative incentives,  the  changing  dynam- 
ics of  the  American  agricultural  scene. 
Of  course  the  best  economic  program 
for  agricultural  America  would  be 
higher  commodity  prices.  But  we  can 
not  realistically  force  the  marketplace 
to  do  this.  Thus  we  must  consider  leg- 
islative options  to  assist  in  the  diffi- 
cult transition  to  a  new  rural  economic 
system.  This  bill  is  one  more  step  in 
the  effort  to  restore  agriculture  to  its 
rightful  place  in  America's  economy.  I 
urge   my   colleagues   to  support   this 


measure    for   a   strong   and    healthy 
rural  America. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Kansas  in  sponsoring  the  Rural  Re- 
covery and  Revitalization  Act.  Because 
I  represent  State  that  has  been  hard 
hit  by  the  farm  crisis.  I  understand 
the  need  of  such  legislation.  Until  the 
agricultural  industry  regains  its 
strength,  we  must  present  reasonable 
alternatives  for  distressed  farmers. 
The  Rural  Recovery  and  Revitaliza- 
tion Act  is  legislation  that  creates  a 
variety  of  useful  and  much  needed 
support  for  the  agriculture  industry. 

We  must  understand  the  need  to  es- 
tablish programs  that  give  farmers 
and  farm  workers  different  alterna- 
tives in  the  event  of  a  foreclosure  or 
other  loss  of  job.  Many  programs 
could  be  made  available  that  would 
help  to  either  retrain  farmers  for  a 
new  profession  or  to  make  money 
available  to  promote  nonagricultural 
investment.  There  is  an  endless  list  of 
ideas  that  could  be  utilized  to  promote 
nonagricultural  industry  in  a  tradi- 
tionally farming  community.  This  leg- 
islation can  help  to  accomplish  these 
goals  and  to  help  restore  our  rural 
areas  with  new  and  profitable  alterna- 
tives. 

This  bill  sets  up  a  very  important 
agency  in  the  form  of  the  Rural  Fund 
for  Development.  This  fund  will  guar- 
antee loans  for  private  sector  invest- 
ment and  lending  for  rural  develop- 
ment. This  is  unique  to  the  farming  in- 
dustry. These  loans  would  have  a  90- 
percent  guarantee.  The  private  sector 
would  be  accountable  for  the  unguar- 
anteed 10  percent  of  any  loan,  individ- 
ual States  would  be  responsible  to 
guarantee  the  next  5  percent  and  the 
Federal  Government  would  guarantee 
the  final  85  percent. 

One  section  of  the  bill,  upon  which  I 
place  particular  importance,  involves 
setting  up  the  Rural  Development  Au- 
thority. This  agency  would  consolidate 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Busi- 
ness and  Industry  lending,  the  Rural 
Development  Financial  Program— 
which  was  authorized  in  the  1985  farm 
bill— and  other  USDA  programs.  It 
would  also  include  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  [HUD],  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  [SBAl.  and  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion [EDA]  Programs  as  feasible.  We 
must  remember  that  the  rural  areas 
have  a  willing  work  force  that  is  read- 
ily available.  Bringing  new  business 
into  rural  America  is  critical  to  the 
well-being  of  the  rural  economy.  Con- 
solidating these  agencies  will  help  to 
keep  a  focus  on  the  rural  areas  that 
are  equally  as  promising  for  new  in- 
dustry. Grant  money  from  the  EDA. 
the  SBA.  and  so  forth,  should  be  and 
will  be  fairly  distributed  under  this 
legislation  so  that  much  needed  jobs 
could  also  be  created  to  our  small 
rural  communities. 
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One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  this  bill  is  that  it  provides  new  pro- 
grams that  have  otherwise  not  been 
available  to  farmers.  This  act  will  initi- 
ate rural  set-asides  in  funding  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  procurement  pro- 
grams, defense  spending,  and  research 
and  construction  projects. 

A  National  Assistance  Information 
Center  on  emergency  assistance,  coun- 
seling and  other  services  would  also  be 
established.  The  National  Agriculture 
Library  would  provide  individuals  and 
local  officials  with  sources  of  ideas  and 
information  on  various  development 
programs.  Rural  technology  and  train- 
ing centers  would  be  established 
through  existing  universities  to  devel- 
op new  products,  processes,  and  mar- 
keting techniques  to  be  used  in  rural 
areas. 

This  bill  would  also  create  Rural  Set 
Asides  in  Federal  Retraining  and  Dis- 
location. These  programs  would  be 
created  with  a  concurrent  change  in 
the  definition  of  worker  eligibility  to 
include  farmers  not  now  counted.  It  is 
important  to  keep  farmers  that  have 
lost  their  jobs  self-sufficient  and  self- 
confident.  Rural  set  asides  would  train 
the  farmer  in  a  new  skill  that  caq  be 
applied  immediately.  This  helps  to 
create  alternatives  that  have  never 
been  offered  before. 

Another  program  proposed  by  this 
legislation,  is  to  establish  a  White 
House  office  on  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Development.  This  has  long  been  nec- 
essary and  important.  This  office  will 
help  to  keep  the  President  more 
abreast  of  rural  problems  and  their 
need  for  development.  It  will  keep  ag- 
riculture in  the  forefront  of  White 
House  discussions.  This  office  will 
create  a  link  between  the  President. 
Congress,  and  the  small  farm  commu- 
nities that  tend  to  be  left  unnoticed. 

The  combination  of  programs  that 
the  Recovery  and  Revitalization  Act 
offers  is  a  definite  plus  to  the  area  of 
rural  development.  This  bill  brings 
about  a  new  recognition  of  the  farm- 
ing community  and  provides  it  with 
unlimited  options  of  expansions.  In- 
dustry will  be  encouraged  to  find  cre- 
ative ways  to  incorporate  the  willing 
and  available  labor  of  a  rural  town. 
Retrained  farmers  will  be  able  to  stay 
in  the  work  force  with  a  new  skill  and 
new  hope.  It  is  time  to  recognize  the 
rural  community  as  a  new  frontier  of 
expanding  industry  and  to  take  full 
advantage  of  this  opportunity.  I  urge 
full  support  of  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Weicker): 
S.  1404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to' allow  insur- 
ance companies  to  be  consolidated 
with  noninsurance  companies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


TAX  TRtATMKNT  OF  CONSOLIDATION  BY 
INSORANCE  COMPANIES 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  rectify 
an  inequity  in  current  law  which  pre- 
vents life  insurance  companies  from 
making  use  of  consolidated  tax  returns 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  corpora- 
tions. I  am  pleased  to  have  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut 
[Senator  Weicker]  join  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

While  different  tax  treatment  was 
justified  in  the  past  because  of  other 
special  income  tax  rules  for  life  insur- 
ance companies,  those  reasons  are  no 
longer  valid  since  passage  of  DEFRA 
in  1984  and  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986.  Moreover,  this  inequity  has  the 
effect  of  diminishing  overall  capacity 
in  the  insurance  industry,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  consumers.  The  legislation 
I  am  introducing  would  repeal  certain 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  remove  limitations  on 
the  use  of  tax  consolidation  by  life  in- 
surance companies. 

Let  me  describe  the  background  and 
purpose  of  the  legislation  in  more 
detaU. 

BACKGROUND  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976, 
life  insurance  companies,  unlike  other 
corporations,  could  not  join  in  the 
filing  of  a  consolidated  return  that  in- 
cluded other  types  of  corporations. 
The  1976  legislation  partially  lifted 
the  ban  against  life-nonlife  consolida- 
tion for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
1980. 

While  the  1976  legislation  accorded 
life  insurance  companies  a  greater 
measure  of  the  consolidation  treat- 
ment permitted  for  other  corpora- 
tions, it  stopped  short  of  parity,  limit- 
ing the  extent  to  which  losses  of  com- 
panies not  taxed  as  life  insurance  com- 
panies may  be  used  against  the  income 
of  a  life  insurance  compainy  in  arriving 
at  consolidated  taxable  income.  Thus, 
under  current  law.  the  amount  of  loss 
which  may  be  so  used  is  limited  to  the 
lesser  of  35  percent  of  such  loss  or  35 
percent  of  the  income  of  the  life  insur- 
ance company  members.  In  addition, 
no  life  insurance  company  may  join  in 
the  consolidated  return  until  it  has 
been  a  member  of  the  affiliated  group 
for  5  years,  and  no  loss  of  a  company 
not  taxed  as  a  life  insurance  company 
may  be  used  against  the  income  of  a 
life  insurance  company  until  the  sixth 
year  in  which  such  companies  have 
been  members  of  the  same  affiliated 
group. 

These  restrictions  were  based  pri- 
marily on  the  fact  that  life  insurance 
companies  were  taxed  un-cr  special 
rules  that  differed  from  tho§e  applica- 
ble to  other  types  of  companies.  How- 
ever, changes  under  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984  and  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  have  made  the  tax  provi- 
sions applicable  to  life  companies  com- 
parable to  those  applicable  to  other 


corporations.  Since  other  substantial 
changes  were  made  under  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  to  assure  that  all  insur- 
ance companies  are  taxed  on  their  full 
economic  income,  there  is  no  longer 
any  reason  to  deny  to  life-nonlife  af- 
filiated groups  the  full  tax  consolida- 
tion treatment  that  is  generally  avail- 
able. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  current  life-nonlife  consolida- 
tion rules  under  section  1503(c)(1)  of 
the  code  provide  that  the  amount  of 
nonlife  company  loss  that  may  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  one  taxable 
year  is  limited  to  the  lesser  of  (1)  35 
percent  of  the  taxable  income  of  the 
life  companies  included  in  the  affili- 
ated group  or  (2)  35  percent  of  the 
nonlife  company's  loss  (including  any 
loss  carryovers  to  that  year).  Addition- 
al restrictions  are  provided  in  two  "5- 
year  rules":  one  found  in  section 
1504(c)(2),  excluding  a  life  insurance 
company  from  joining  in  a  life-nonlife 
consolidated  return  unless  the  life 
company  has  been  part  of  the  affili- 
ated group  for  5  years;  and  the  other 
found  in  section  1503(c)(2),  precluding 
the  use  of  losses  of  a  nonlife  company 
to  offset  income  of  life  company  affili- 
ates unless  the  5-year  rule  has  been 
met  by  the  nonlife  company.  These  re- 
strictions are  made  effective  by  section 
1504(b)(2),  that  otherwise  prohibits 
life  insurance  companies  from  joining 
in  consolidated  returns  (except  with 
other  life  companies,  as  permitted 
under  section  1504(c)(1)).  Mutual  com- 
panies taxed  as  property  and  casualty 
companies  are  treated  in  the  same 
marmer  as  life  companies  under  these 
rules.  The  bill  would  remove  these  re- 
strictions by  repealing  the  cited  code 
provisions,  with  transitional  rules  mir- 
roring those  provided  under  the  1976 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1404 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION.  1.  CONSOl.inATION  OF  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANIES WITH  NONINSURANCE  COMPA- 
NIES PERMITTED. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1504(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (defining  in- 
cludible corporation)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  1503  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
computation  and  payment  of  tax)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  thereof. 

(2)  Section  1504  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definitions)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (c). 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  Uxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1986. 


(b)  Transitional  Rtnx.- TTie  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to— 

( 1 )  the  carryover  of  a  loss  or  credit  from  a 
taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
1987,  to  a  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1.  1987,  or 

(2)  the  carryback  of  a  loss  or  credit  to  a 
taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1. 
1987.* 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  1405.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
change-of-address  order  forms  submit- 
ted to  the  Postal  Service  may  be  fur- 
nished to  the  appropriate  State  au- 
thority for  purposes  relating  to  voter 
registration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  increase  voter 
participation  in  our  electoral  process 
by  making  it  easier  for  American 
voters  who  move  to  reregister  at  their 
new  addresses.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Senator  Cranston,  join  me  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Voter  Registration 
Act  of  1987.  Identical  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Congressman  Mel 
Levine  of  California. 

It  is  fitting  and  timely  that  this  leg- 
islation be  considered  during  this,  the 
bicentennial  year  of  our  Constitution 
and  the  beginnings  of  our  national 
participatory  democracy.  Article  I  of 
the  Constitution  provided  that  per- 
sons eligible  to  vote  for  their  State  leg- 
islature were  also  eligible  to  vote  for 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, although  the  question  of 
who  could  vote  for  State  legislatures 
was  left  up  to  the  individual  State.  Ar- 
ticle I  also  provided  that  U.S.  Senators 
be  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures. 

In  the  years  following  the  adoption 
of  our  Constitution,  a  number  of  con- 
stitutional amendments  were  enacted 
to  expand  voter  participation  in  our 
electoral  process,  taking  into  accoimt 
both  the  changing  national  conscience 
and  changing  demographics  of  our 
citizenry.  For  example,  in  1868.  the 
14th  amendment  guaranteed  the  right 
to  vote  to  all  males  being  21  years  of 
age.  To  address  the  question  of  voting 
rights  of  freed  slaves  and  indentured 
servants,  the  15th  amendment  expand- 
ed the  privilege  to  all  citizens  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of ,  servitude.  The  17th  amend- 
ment changed  the  method  of  senatori- 
al elections  by  allowing  the  individual 
voters  of  each  State  to  choose  their 
own  Senators.  In  1920,  the  19th 
amendment  grajited  women  the  right 
to  vote,  and  in  1961  suffrage  was 
granted  to  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Three  years  later,  the 
24th  amendment  made  it  illegal  to 
impose  poll  taxes  on  otherwise  quali- 
fied voters,   and  more   recently,   the 
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26th      amendment      increased      the 

number  of  eligible  voters  by  reducing 

the  voting  age  from  21  to  18. 

As  this  country  has  moved  through 
the  20th  century,  America's  voters 
have  grown  from  a  relatively  immobile 
to  a  highly  transient  population.  An 
estimated  40  million  Axnericans  move 
each  year.  Although  the  vast  majority 
of  these  citizens  file  a  change-of-ad- 
dress  form  at  the  post  office,  far  too 
many  fail  to  change  their  voter  regis- 
tration address.  Half  of  all  moves  take 
place  in  the  sunmier  months,  leaving 
little  time  to  register  before  a  Septem- 
ber deadline.  Other  movers  simply 
forget  to  reregister  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  pressing  matters  that  must  be  at- 
tended to  in  any  attempt  to  set  up  a 
new  residence.  As  a  result,  far  too 
many  are  not  eligible  to  vote.  On  elec- 
tion day  in  1984,  only  half  of  those 
Americans  who  had  moved  within  the 
previous  2  years  voted.  In  contrast,  85 
percent  of  those  voters  who  had  not 
recently  moved  cast  their  ballots  in 
1980. 

Although  most  States  have  eliminat- 
ed lengthy  residency  requirements  for 
voter  registration,  little  else  has  been 
done  to  facilitate  the  reregistration  of 
voters  who  have  moved.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  would  pro- 
mote such  reregistration  by  adding  a 
cartMn  copy  to  all  Postal  Service 
change-of-address  forms.  If  the  mover 
so  indicates,  the  Post  Office  may  then 
forward  the  carbon  copy  of  the 
change-of-address  form  to  the  appro- 
priate State  election  officials  for  voter 
registration  purposes. 

State  participation  in  this  program 
is  optional.  In  any  State  choosing  to 
participate,  the  appropriate  election 
officials  can  automatically  reregister 
intrastate  movers  upon  receipt  of  the 
carbonized  change-of-address  form.  In 
addition,  election  officials  will  be  able 
to 'mail  voter  registration  information 
to  movers  not  previously  registered  to 
vote.  Last  year,  over  80  percent  of  all 
moves  in  this  country  were  intrastate 
moves. 

The  bill  authorizes  Federal  funds  for 
the  printing  of  new  change-of-address 
forms  with  attached  carbon  copies. 
The  Postal  Service  estimates  it  will 
cost  $2  million  to  print  100  million 
such  carbonized  forms.  In  turn,  par- 
ticipating States  will  be  responsible 
for  any  additional  handling  and  mail- 
ing costs  entailed  In  forwarding  the 
carbonized  forms  to  the  appropriate 
State  election  officials. 

This  proposal  has  received  broad,  bi- 
partisan support  from  State  election 
officials  from  Connecticut  to  Califor- 
nia. It  is  viewed  as  an  effective,  effi- 
cient means  of  insuring  that  residents 
who  move  will  be  reregistered  to  vote. 
And.  State  and  local  costs  will  be 
offset  by  savings  achieved  when  voter 
materials  are  not  mailed  to  outdated 
addresses  found  on  inaccurate  voter 
rolls. 


Mr.  President,  voter  turnout  has 
dropped  significantly  in  recent  years. 
Only  half  of  all  those  Americans  eligi- 
ble to  vote  in  the  1980  and  1984  Presi- 
dential elections  cast  their  ballots. 
Once  citizens  are  registered,  however, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  do 
go  ahead  and  vote.  In  order  to  increase 
voter  turnout,  therefore,  we  must  pro- 
mote voter  registration  and  reregistra- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
as  an  effective  means  of  doing  just 
that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
1985  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1405 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM. 

(a)   In   Generai..— Chapter  4   of   title  39. 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  the  following: 

"§413.  Autltority  to  ducloat  chanKc-of-mddren  in- 
formation to  States  for  voter  registration  pur- 
poses 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  shall  esUblish  a 
program  under  which,  subject  to  subsection 
(b).  a  copy  of  any  change-of-address  order 
form  filed  with  the  Postal  Service  may  be 
transmitted  by  the  Postal  Service  to  the  ap- 
propriate election  authority  of  the  State 
within  which  is  located  the  old  address  of 
the  postal  patron  involved. 

"(b)  Under  the  program,  a  copy  of  a 
change-of-address  order  form  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Postal  Service  in  the  case  of  a 
postal  patron  only  if— 

"(1)  the  old  address  is  within  a  participat- 
ing State  under  subsection  (c):  and 

"(2)  the  postal  patron  indicates  on  the 
face  of  such  f orm— 

"(A)  that  the  change  of  address  is  to  be  ef- 
fective other  than  for  a  specified  temporary 
period; 

"(B)  that  the  postal  patron  is  then  cur- 
rently registered  to  vote  in  the  State  within 
which  the  old  address  is  located;  and 

"(C)  that  the  postal  patron  is  then  cur- 
rently using  the  old  address  for  voter  regis- 
tration purposes,  but  does  not  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  use  the  old  address  for  that  purpose 
after  leaving  the  old  address. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service,  after  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  a 
SUte— 

"(1)  may  elect  to  become  a  participating 
State  under  this  section:  and 

"(2)  shall  cease  to  be  considered  a  partici- 
pating State  iwder  this  section. 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (f).  any  information  received 
by  a  State  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
a  postal  patron,  whether  from  the  Postal 
Service  or  from  a  participating  State,  may 
be  used  by  such  State  only  for  purposes  re- 
lating to  voter  registration  or  reregistration. 

"(2)  The  appropriate  election  authority  of 
a  participating  State,  after  receiving  a  copy 
of  a  change-of-address  order  form  from  the 
Postal  Service  under  this  section — 

"(A)  shall  Inform  the  postal  patron  in- 
volved, in  writing,  of  any  effect  which  the 
change  of  address  will  or  might  have  with 
respect  to  the  postal  patron's  voter  registra- 


tion status  under  the  laws  of  such  State; 
and 

"(B)  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  form 
and.  if  available,  information  as  to  the 
postal  patron's  then  current  voter  registra- 
tion status,  to  the  appropriate  election  au- 
thority of  the  SUte  within  which  the  postal 
patron's  new  address  is  located,  except  that 
this  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  if  both 
the  old  address  and  new  address  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  election  author- 
ity or  if  the  new  address  is  not  within  any 
State. 

"(3)  A  participating  State  shall  pay  the 
Postal  Service  (whether  by  advancement  or 
reimbursement)  for  any  costs  to  the  Postal 
Service  attributable  to  the  conduct  of  the 
program  established  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  such  State,  excluding  any  costs 
relating  to  the  printing  of  the  change-of-ad- 
dress order  forms  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b). 

"(eMl)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
each  House  of  Congress,  at  least  once  every 
5  years,  a  written  report  on  the  program  es- 
tablished under  this  section. 

"(2)  A  report  under  this  subsection— 

"(A)  shall  include  information  relating  to 
the  extent  of  State  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram established  under  this  section,  the  spe- 
cific ways  in  which  information  obtained  by 
States  under  such  program  has  been  used, 
the  impact  of  this  section  on  voter  registra- 
tion efforts  generally,  and  any  other  matter 
which  the  Commission  considers  appropri- 
ate; and 

"(B)  shall  be  accompanied  by  any  written 
comments  which  the  Postal  Service  may 
provide. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

"(1)  to  ai'fect  the  provisions  of  section 
202(e)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965; 

"(2)  to  affect  any  State  law  relating  to  the 
updating  of  lists  of  registered  voters;  or 

"(3)  to  limit  the  purposes  for  which  lists 
of  registered  voters  may  be  used  by  a  State 
under  the  laws  of  such  State. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
appropriate  election  authority  or  authori- 
ties of  a  State  shall  be  as  identified  by  the 
Commission  after  consultation  with  such 
Stete. 

"(h)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  'State'  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  Commission'  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Conunission.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amenoicemts.- The  table 
of  sections  for  chapter  4  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"413.  Authority  to  disclose  change-of-ad- 
dress information  to  States  for 
voter  registration  purposes.". 

SEC.  2.  AITHORIZATIUN  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2401  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g) 
through  (i)  as  subsections  (h)  through  (J), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following: 

"(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Postal  Service  for  fiscal  year 
1987  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  which  the 
Postal  Service  estimates  will  be  necessary 
for  the  costs  relating  to  the  printing  of  the 
change-of-address  order  forms  referred  to  in 
section  413(b)  of  this  title.  In  requesting  an 


appropriation  under  this  subsection  for  a 
fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1987.  the  Postal 
Service  shall  include  an  amount  to  reconcile 
amounts  previously  appropriated  on  the 
basis  of  Postal  Service  estimates  under  this 
subsection  with  the  amounts  which  were  ac- 
tually required.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
2009  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  in  the  next  to  last  sentence  by 
striking  "(b)  and  (c)"  and  inserting  "(b),  (c), 
and  (g)".« 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
in  introducing  legislation  to  change 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  change  of  ad- 
dress form  to  a  duplicate  form,  a  form 
which  can  be  used  for  voter  registra- 
tion. Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
enable  millions  of  Americans  to  com- 
bine a  common  step  in  the  moving 
process,  changing  their  address,  with- 
out notifying  election  officials  of  their 
move.  I  hope  that  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Conunittee  will  hold  hearings 
on  this  bill  promptly  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  full  Senate  for  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  serious  im- 
pediment to  voting  in  this  coimtry  is 
the  requirement  of  registration.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  democratic 
system  which  places  the  entire  burden 
of  registration  on  the  individual.  The 
easier  we  make  it  for  people  to  regis- 
ter, the  more  people  will  vote.  In  the 
1984  Presidential  election  tiunout  was 
53  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
registered  voters  the  turnout  was  a  far 
more  respectable  85  percent. 

Once  an  individual  registers  to  vote, 
the  U.S.  Government  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  that  individual 
stay  registered,  especially  in  a  society 
as  mobile  as  ours.  For  many  Ameri- 
cans, the  biggest  obstacle  to  remaining 
registered  occurs  when  they  move. 
When  a  citizen  moves  from  one  home 
to  another  he  or  she  almost  always 
must  reregister  at  the  new  address. 
The  United  States  is  a  very  mobile  so- 
ciety. In  1981,  nearly  17  percent  of  all 
citizens  of  voting  age  had  moved 
within  the  last  year.  Thirty  percent  of 
all  the  people  interviewed  in  the  1984 
University  of  Michigan  national  elec- 
tion study  had  lived  in  the  same  place 
for  2  years  or  less.  Studies  estimate 
that  up  to  20  percent  of  the  so-called 
deadwood  on  voter  registration  rolls 
are  people  who  have  moved  or  failed 
to  reregister. 

Moreover,  one-half  of  all  moves 
occur  between  Jime  and  September, 
and  in  almost  all  States  the  deadline 
to  register  to  vote  in  an  election  is  the 
beginning  of  October.  Consequently, 
once  an  individual  moves  he  or  she  has 
very  little  time  to  register  at  the  new 
address  before  the  deadline  has 
passed.  Given  the  other  priorities  asso- 
ciated with  moving,  many  individuals 
find  that  they  have  missed  the  regis- 
tration deadline  and  thus  cannot  vote 
In  at  least  the  first  election  after  they 


move.  The  need  to  reregister  after  a 
move  effectively  disenfranchises  many 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which 
we  are  introducing  today  would  help 
correct  this  problem.  While  registering 
to  vote  is  not  a  high-priority  task  for 
most  people  when  they  move,  chang- 
ing their  address  with  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is.  This  legislation  would  combine 
the  two  acts. 

This  legislation  would  modify  the 
current  Postal  Service  change  of  ad- 
dress form  to  include  an  attached 
carbon  and  to  include  a  checkoff  for 
an  individual  to  indicate  if  he  or  she  is 
registered  to  vote.  If  an  individual  is 
registered  to  vote,  and  his  or  her  move 
is  permanent,  the  Postal  Service  would 
transmit  the  carbon  copy  of  the 
change  of  address  form  to  the  appro- 
priate election  official  at  the  old  ad- 
dress. After  receiving  the  change  of 
address  form,  the  election  official 
would  inform  the  individual  of  the 
effect  the  move  has  had  on  his  or  her 
registration  status.  In  addition,  the 
election  official  at  the  old  address 
would  forward  a  copy  of  the  change  of 
address  form  to  the  appropriate  ©lec- 
tion official  at  the  new  address,  unless, 
of  course,  the  old  and  new  address 
were  in  the  same  electoral  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  P>resident,  this  legislation  is  an 
important  initial  step  in  getting  more 
people  to  register  and  vote.  The  qual- 
ity of  our  leaders  and  the  direction  of 
our  country  depend  on  the  participa- 
tion of  our  people— all  of  them.  This 
legislation  will  prevent  imnecessary 
disenfranchisement  of  individuals  who 
move.  It  will  help  individuals  who  are 
registered  stay  registered.  By  Insuring 
accurate  voting  rolls,  this  legislation 
will  reduce  the  potential  for  election 
fraud.  This  is  an  important  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  it  serious  consideration. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  1407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  regarding  antitrust  enforcement; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ANTITRUST  REMEDIES  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
expand  and  improve  the  antitrust 
laws.  This  legislation,  the  Antitrust 
Improvements  Act  of  1987,  has  two 
fundamental  objectives:  First,  to 
expand  and  strengthen  antitrust  reme- 
dies; and  second,  to  improve  antitrust 
enforcement. 

In  1890,  Congress  enacted  the  first 
of  our  antitrust  laws,  the  Sherman 
Act.  Since  then.  Congress  has  consist- 
ently reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  a 
free  enterprise  system  based  on  com- 
petition by  expanding  and  strengthen- 
ing the  antitrust  laws. 

In  the  past  97  years,  these  laws  have 
served  this  country  well.  When  they 
have  been  enforced,  mergers  harmful 
to  competition  have  been  prevented, 
price  fixing  has  been  discouraged,  and 


predatory  business  practices  have  been 
limited. 

However,  for  the  last  6  years,  there 
has  been  a  retreat  from  time  honored 
antitrust  principles.  This  administra- 
tion has  consistently  cut  back  on  en- 
forcement and  attempted  to  reinter- 
pret the  law  whenever  possible  to 
reduce  its  effectiveness.  As  a  result, 
businesses  now  engage  in  activity  that 
they  would  not  even  have  contemplat- 
ed a  few  years  ago. 

This  administration  is  not  content 
with  only  lax  enforcement.  It  wants  to 
change  the  antitrust  laws  permanently 
to  make  sure  that  no  future  adminis- 
tration can  adopt  a  different  set  of 
policies,  and  has  proposed  legislation 
to  undercut  both  private  and  public 
•enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws.  I 
have  strongly  opposed  these  efforts  in 
the  past  and  will  continue  to  do  so  this 
Congress. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  also  intended  to  reform  the 
antitrust  laws,  but  not  in  the  way  the 
administration  is  proposing.  Instead  of 
helping  those  who  want  to  weaken 
competition  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  consiuner.  my  bill  will  en- 
courage and  expand  the  ability  of  the 
American  public  to  fight  back. 

IMPROVING  REMEDIES 

The  Antitrust  Improvements  Act 
makes  a  number  of  substantial  im- 
provements to  remedies  available  in 
antitrust  cases.  First,  it  allows  the 
Federal  antitrust  agencies  to  bring  a 
damage  action  on  behalf  of  consiuners. 
The  recovery  would  be  distributed  to 
consumers  in  any  way  the  court  finds 
reasonable. 

Under  current  law,  the  Justice  De- 
partment cannot  sue  to  recover  dam- 
ages on  behalf  of  injured  consimiers. 
While  the  courts  have  not  clearly 
stated  the  authority^f  the  FTC,  it  has 
never  brought  a  c^sh  directly  seeking 
consumer  redress  for  antitrust  viola- 
tions and  its  authority  is  at  least 
doubtful.  This  provision  recognizes 
that  there  are  many  cases  when  pri- 
vate litigation  is  not  a  feasible  way  for 
consiuners  to  be  compensated.  In  1976. 
Congress  gave  authority  to  State  at- 
torneys general  to  sue  on  behalf  of  in- 
jured consumers.  This  authority  has 
produced  substantial  benefits  by  al- 
lowing State  authorities  to  pursue  ac- 
tions where  consumers  would  not  oth- 
erwise have  been  compensated.  Giving 
this  same  authority  to  the  Federal  en- 
forcement agencies  is  necessary  be- 
cause there  are  cases  which  affect  con- 
sumers of  many  States  that  are  not 
practical  for  a  single  State  attorney 
general  to  bring. 

Another  improvement  this  bill 
makes  in  antitrust  remedies  is  to  re- 
quire that  divestitures  which  are  im- 
dertaken  to  resolve  an  anticompetitive 
merger  fully  restore  competition  lost 
as  a  result  of  the  merger.  The  anti- 
trust agencies  have  recently  syjproved 
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merger  settlements  in  which  the  dives- 
titures were  not  adequate  to  cure  the 
competitive  problem.  In  fact,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  PTC  appear 
to  accept  the  principle  that  partial  di- 
vestitures do  not  have  to  fully  restore 
competition.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  divestitures  to  acceptable 
purchasers  should  be  arranged  before 
the  merger  is  approved  and  that  the 
interests  of  employees  should  be  con- 
sidered in  approving  partial  divesti- 
tures as  a  settlement  of  an  unlawful 
merger. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that 
when  a  proposed  divestiture  covers 
one  or  more  facilities  which  collective- 
ly employ  more  than  100  full-time  em- 
ployees in  a  State,  the  State's  attorney 
general  may  intervene  in  the  proceed- 
ing. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  further 
strengthen  remedies  by  allowing  the 
United  States  to  sue  for  treble  dam- 
ages when  it  is  injured  by  a  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

nfPROVIMG  nfrORCEXKNT 

In  1974  the  Congress  passed  the 
Timney  Act  which  amended  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  require  that  when  the 
Ciovemment  proposed  entry  of  a  con- 
sent judgment  in  settlement  of  a  Gov- 
ernment initiated  antitrust  action,  in- 
formation detailing  the  proposed  con- 
sent decree,  the  materials  and  docu- 
ments the  United  States  considered 
determinative  in  formulating  the  pro- 
posed settlement,  and  other  explana- 
tory material  be  filed  with  the  court 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
at  least  60  days  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  consent  judgment.  In  addi- 
tion the  Tunney  Act  provides  an  op>- 
portunity  for  public  comment  on  the 
proposed  settlement,  requires  that  the 
defendant  file  with  the  court  a  de- 
scription of  all  communications  with 
any  Government  official  concerning 
the  proposed  settlement  and  estab- 
lishes as  a  precondition  to  the  entry  of 
the  consent  judgment,  a  finding  by 
the  court  that  the  settlement  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Unfortunately,  the  Tunney  Act  con- 
tains two  major  loopholes.  Rrst,  the 
statute  does  not  cover  dismissals  of 
Federal  antitnist  actions.  As  a  result, 
after  13  years  of  litigation  pursued  by 
three  administrations,  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic,  at  tremendous 
public  expense,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  with- 
out any  judicial  oversight  or  account- 
ability to  the  American  people  dis- 
missed its  suit  against  IBM. 

Second,  the  act  does  not  cover  modi- 
fications of  consent  decrees.  When  the 
Government  settled  its  antitrust 
action  against  AT&T,  the  vehicle  used 
was  the  modification  of  a  1956  consent 
decree.  Although  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment ultimately  elected  to  follow 
Txinney  Act  like  procedures  in  the 
AT&T  settlement,  according  to  the 
Senate  testimony  of  then  Assistant  At- 


torney Gen.  William  Baxter,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  was  free  to  resolve 
the  case  without  any  court  approval 
and  without  any  public  scrutiny.  Simi- 
larly, if  the  existing  AT&T  decree  is 
modified,  as  many  «cre  suggesting,  any 
modification  could  be  cxcn\pt  from 
the  public  scfuiiny  affordedXby  the 
Tujiney  Act.  \ 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Tunney 
Act  to  close  these  two  loopholes-  by 
specif  icaUy  providing  that  the  Tunney 
Act  provisions  apply  (1)  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's dismissal  of  any  Govern- 
ment initiated  antitrust  action  and  (2) 
to  any  modification  of  a  consent  judg- 
ment entered  in  a  Government  anti- 
tnist action. 

The  American  people  pay  the  bill  for 
Federal  antitrust  enforcement  and 
they  are  entitled  to  protection  against 
political  settlements  of  their  antitrust 
suits.  The  best  way  to  safeguard  the 
integrity  of  the  process  is  to  put  the 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding 
the  resolution  of  Government  anti- 
trust cases  on  the  record  for  public 
and  judicial  scrutiny. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  en- 
courage private  enforcement  of  the 
Clayton  Act's  prohibition  of  anticom- 
petitive mergers  by  specifically  provid- 
ing a  business  standing  to  sue  a  com- 
petitor to  enjoin  a  merger  that  vio- 
lates section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  A 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision,  Cargill 
V.  Montfort,  107  S.Ct.  484  (1986)  has 
sharply  limited  a  competitor's  stand- 
ing to  bring  an  action  to  enjoin  a 
merger  that  violates  section  7.  Accord- 
ing to  the  court,  a  competitor's  stand- 
ing to  bring  an  injunctive  action,  de- 
pends not  only  on  whether  the  com- 
petitor can  show  that  the  proposed 
merger  may  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition, but  instead  requires  further 
that  the  competitor  prove  that  the 
merged  company  will  engage  in  activi- 
ty prohibited  by  the  antitrust  laws 
that  will  harm  the  competitor. 

The  problem  the  Montfort  decision 
creates  for  private  enforcement  of  the 
Clayton  Act  is  obvious.  In  most  cases 
consumers  will  be  the  o.ily  private 
party  with  standing  to  object  to  an 
anticompetitive  merger.  Since  consum- 
ers will  not  have  the  resources  to 
mount  an  expensive  injunctive  action, 
only  those  mergers  that  the  Govern- 
ment elects  to  challenge  will  be  scruti- 
nized by  the  courts. 

This  fact  was  noted  by  Justice  Ste- 
vens and  Justice  White  who  argued 
that  the  majority  opinion  incorrectly 
interpreted  the  Clayton  Act  since: 

"It  would  be  a  strange  antitrust  stat- 
ute indeed  which  defined  a  violation 
enforceable  by  no  private  party.  Effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
has  always  depended  largely  on  the 
work  of  private  attorney  generals,  for 
whom  the  Congress  made  special  pro- 
vision in  the  Clayton  Act  itself." 

When  the  recent  record  of  govern- 
mental inaction  in  challenging  merg- 


ers is  considered  in  connection  with 
the  the  merger  mania  of  the  last  6 
years,  this  new  limitation  on  private 
enforcement  should  concern  any  advo- 
cate for  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  1983,  the  Lutal  number  of  mergers 
was  2,533,  up  8  percent  from  1982. 
This  was  the  highest  annual  count 
since  1974.  The  total  dollar  value  paid 
for  all  transactions  in  1983  was  $73.1 
billion,  up  36  percent  from  $53.8  bil- 
lion in  1982.  The  1983  total  was  just 
short  of  the  all-time  record  of  $82.6 
billion  in  1981.  In  1984  the  total  dollar 
value  for  all  mergers  skyrocketed  to 
$122.2  billion  then  to  $179.8  in  1985 
and  to  $126  for  the  first  9  months  of 
1986. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
merger  wave  can  be  traced  directly  to 
the  signals  coming  from  this  adminis- 
tration. Business  Week  in  February 
1984  noted  that  companies  are  most 
likely  to  decide  to  pursue  a  merger 
after— 

"A  hint  from  their  advisers  that  the 
time  to  combine  is  during  this  "window 
of  opportunity'  opened  by  the  Reagan 
administration's  antitrust  policy." 

While  Congress  cannot  force  the 
Government  to  enforce  the  Clayton 
Act  prohibition  on  anticompetitive 
mergers,  we  can  take  steps  to  make 
private  enforcement  possible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.  1408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  waive 
the  continuous  residence  requirement 
under  the  legalization  program  for 
spouses  and  children  of  qualified  legal- 
ized aliens:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HUMANITARIAN  FAMILY  DNITY  ACT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  in  the 
Senate  to  correct  a  serious  flaw  in  the 
new  immigration  law— its  failure  to 
provide  for  the  unity  of  families. 

The  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  last  year  was  the  product  of 
years  of  debate  and  negotiation,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  compromise. 
Many  believed  that,  given  the  strong 
feelings  on  every  side  of  the  issue,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  write  an  immi- 
gration reform  law  that  would  gain 
enough  support  to  pass  Congress. 

We  beat  the  odds  by  passing  such  a 
law,  and  in  general  I  believe  we  did  a 
good  job.  The  centerpiece  of  the  law, 
the  amnesty  program,  is  based  on  the 
reality  that  there  are  many  aliens  wl 
have  made  new  lives  for  themselves  in 
this  country  and  should  be  allowed  to 
stay. 

Since  the  immigration  law  went  into 
effect,  however,  many  immigrants  and 
people  who  work  with  immigrants 
have  noticed  a  glaring  deficiency  in 


the  amnesty  program.  I  held  a  confer- 
ence on  the  new  law  in  April,  at  which 
a  number  of  social  service  providers 
and  clergymen  asked,  on  behalf  of  the 
illegal  aliens  they  counsel.  "What  is 
the  INS  going  to  do  about  family 
members  who  do  not  qualify  for  legal- 
ization? Will  the  new  law  result  in  the 
separation  of  families?" 

At  that  time  I  assured  these  people 
that,  in  devising  the  amnesty  program. 
Congress  did  not  mean  for  families  to 
be  separated.  I  advised  Rhode  Island- 
ers concerned  about  the  potential  sep- 
aration of  families  to  wait  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
to  issue  its  final  regulations,  which 
might  have  addressed  the  problem. 

On  May  1.  the  INS  issued  its  final 
regulations,  which  fail  to  deal  specifi- 
cally the  problem  of  ineligible  family 
memt)ers.  In  other  words,  the  regula- 
tions do  not  tell  INS  officials  how  to 
treat  a  family  in  which  one  member  or 
some  members  qualify  for  amnesty, 
while  others  do  not.  INS  field  officers 
have  been  given  broad  discretion  in 
this  area,  which  leaves  the  entire 
problem  unresolved.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  not  fair  to  the  families  con- 
cerned about  separation.  A  family 
cannot  be  sure,  for  example,  if  the  fa- 
ther's application  for  amnesty  will 
result  in  the  deportation  of  the 
mother. 

Reports  are  already  coming  in  to 
suggest  that  the  law  is  being  applied 
stringently  in  some  cities  and  leniently 
in  others.  Immigration  experts  and 
counselors  here  in  Rhode  Island  tel! 
me  that  the  failure  of  the  INS  to  con- 
front the  problem  of  ineligible  family 
members  has  resulted  in  a  climate  of 
fear  and  uncertainty  among  undocu- 
mented aliens.  Many  who  are  eligible 
for  legalization  are  not  coming  for- 
ward because  of  their  fear  that  their 
Ineligible  spouses  and  children  will  be 
deported.  In  Rhode  Island,  only  600  of 
the  estimated  5,000  eligible  aliens  have 
filed  applications  for  amnesty.  The 
others  would  rather  remain  illegal  and 
keep  their  families  intact  than  risk 
t}eing  separated  from  them.  I  can't  say 
that  I  blame  them. 

For  example,  I  know  of  a  family  in 
Central  Falls,  RI,  that  faces  a  painful 
decision.  The  mother  entered  the 
United  States  with  her  three  small 
children  before  the  cutoff  date  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1982,  and  thus  all  four  are  eli- 
gible for  legalization.  The  father,  how- 
ever, entered  the  country  shortly  after 
the  cutoff  date,  and  therefore,  is  ineli- 
gible for  amnesty.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  there  is  a  possibility  that  he 
will  be  deported  and  separated  from 
his  fatoiily.  Furthermore,  even  if  he  de- 
cides to  remain  with  his  family  illegal- 
ly, he  will  be  unable  to  work  because 
of  the  new  law's  strict  prohibition 
against  hiring  illegals. 

Another  such  case  came  to  light  i. 
few  weeks  ago  during  a  candlelight 
vigil  held  recently  in  Rhode  Island  to 


protest  the  lack  of  guidelines  on 
family  unity.  An  11-year-old  girl,  an 
undocumented  alien,  came  forward 
and  announced  that  only  her  father 
had  applied  for  legalization.  The  little 
girl,  her  mother,  and  her  two  siblings 
had  entered  the  country  on  January 
20.  1982,  just  3  weeks  after  the  cutoff 
date  for  legalization,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  join  their  father  in  applying 
for  amnesty!  In  my  opinion,  hers  is  a 
tragic  situation,  and  an  intolerable  one 
that  Congress  should  remedy. 

Across  the  country,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  such  cases.  I  believe  that  they 
offer  one  explanation  for  the  low  level 
of  activity  in  the  amnesty  program, 
which  has  been  receiving  a  trickle  of 
applications  rather  than  the  flood 
that  was  expected.  Many,  many  hard- 
working, honest,  immigrant  families, 
fearful  of  deportation  of  one  or  more 
ineligible  members,  are  choosing  not 
to  participate.  The  irony  is  that  these 
are  exactly  the  kinds  of  people  the 
new  law  was  meant  to  help.  Rather 
than  offering  them  a  new  beginning, 
as  was  our  intention  in  passing  the 
law.  the  amnesty  program  has  given 
them  more  cause  for  confusion  and 
anxiety. 

Immigration  officials  and  some 
members  of  Congress  argue  that  INS 
officials  will  use  the  flexibility  of  the 
regulations  to  avoid  the  separation  of 
family  members.  That  is  encouraging 
to  hear,  but  it  is  not  enough  for  me. 
Family  unity  is  too  important  to  leave 
to  the  good-faith  efforts  of  busy  bu- 
reaucrats. 

In  recent  weeks.  I  have  received  let- 
ters and  petitions  from  thousands  of 
constituents,  asking  that  Congress  cor- 
rect this  problem.  These  friends  and 
neighbors  of  undocumented  aliens 
insist  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is,  as 
one  petition  stated,  "punitive  to 
family  life  in  our  community."  I  agree 
with  them  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  act, 
and  believe  the  solution  is  legislation 
that  will  leave  no  doubt  about  the 
unity  of  immigrant  families.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  will  allow 
spouses  and  children  of  eligible  aliens 
to  remain  here  legally  with  their  fami- 
lies. 

Since  my  bill  will  only  assist  individ- 
uals who  were  already  iii  this  country 
when  the  immigration  law  was  passed, 
it  will  not  increase  immigration  levels 
whatsoever.  Nor  will  it  pose  a  new 
threat  to  American  jobs.  In  fact,  many 
sectors  of  our  economy,  especially  ag- 
riculture and  the  service  industry, 
would  welcome  additional  labor. 

I  believe  that  the  family  unit  is 
sacred.  No  law  or  Federal  program 
should  threaten  the  integrity  of  the 
family,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
American  society.  My  legislation  is 
based  on  this  principle,  and  I  urge  all 
Senators  who  believe  in  the  impor- 
tance of  family  unity  to  support  it.  Let 
us  help  those  immigrant  families  who 
now  find  themselves  in  the  axcruciat- 
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ing  position  of  having  to  choose  be- 
tween family  unity  and  citizenship. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recori)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1408 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Humanitari- 
an Family  Unity  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  2.  WAIVER  OF  CONTINl'OUS  RESIDENCE 
UNDER  LEGALIZATION  PROGRAM  FOR 
SPOUSES  AND  CHILDREN  OF  gUALI- 
FIED  LEGALIZED  ALIENS. 

Section  245A(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(D)  Continuous  residence  not  required 

FOR      SPOUSE     AND     CHILDREN      OF     QUALIFIFED 

AUENS.— Subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 
shall  not  apply  to  an  alien  who  is  the  spouse 
or  child  of  an  individual  otherwise  qualify- 
ing for  sidjustment  of  status  under  this  sub- 
section.". 


By  Mr.  SANPORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Helms): 
S.  1410.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  use  certain  lands 
in  connection  with  the  navigation 
project  for  Manteo  (Shallowbag)  Bay. 
NC;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

OREGON  inlet  PROJECT 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  today,  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend  Sena- 
tor Jesse  Helms,  legislation  that  is  of 
great  importance  to  many  residents  of 
northeastern  North  Carolina.  This  bill 
takes  an  important  step  toward  trans- 
lating a  longstanding  dream  of  Dare 
County  residents  and  North  Carolina 
fishermen  into  reality.  My  good 
friend.  Congressman  Walter  Jones,  is 
introducing  similar  legislation  today  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  bill  would  simply  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  use  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  Oregon  Inlet  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  Manteo  (Shallowbag) 
Bay  navigation  project,  which  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  as  part  of 
the  River  and  Harbors  Act  of  1970. 
The  bill  would  only  allow  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  land  necessary  to  be 
so  used,  aijd  provides  for  the  minimi- 
zation of  any  possible  adverse  impacts 
on  such  lands. 

The  commercial  fishing  industry  in 
North  Carolina  has  been  subject  to 
great  stress  in  recent  years.  Not  only 
have  commercial  fishermen  suffered 
from  rising  costs  and  inconsistent  har- 
vests, but  in  recent  years  offshore  fish- 
ermen have  not  been  able  to  utilize 
their  own  home  ports.  Ports  such  as 
Wan^ese  and  EIngelhard  have  been 
all  buVcut  off  from  offshore  waters  by 
the  lack  of  a  useable  inlet  through 
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which  their  vessels  can  traverse  the 
outer  banks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Oregon  Inlet  is 
the  only  possible  route  for  vessels 
wishing  to  reach  offshore  waters  be- 
tween Cape  Henry,  VA,  and  Oeracoke 
Inlet,  NC— a  distance  of  over  150  miles. 
Despite  current  efforts  to  keep  the 
inlet  open  by  dredging,  severe  shoaling 
now  keeps  it  closed  for  the  majority  of 
the  year. 

Commercial  fishermen  who  wish  to 
operate  in  northeastern  North  Caroli- 
na's rich  offshore  fisheries  now  must 
travel  all  the  way  to  Virginia  in  order 
to  have  their  catches  processed.  These 
conditions  add  considerable  expense  to 
many  operations  that  are  already  mar- 
ginal by  increasing  fuel  and  crew  costs, 
in  addition  to  decreasing  the  quality  of 
the  catch. 

The  problem  is  not  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate processing  and  marketing  facili- 
ties in  northeastern  North  Carolina. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  interests  have 
invested  millions  of  dollars  in  upgrad- 
ing infrastructure  for  a  seafood  indiis- 
trial  park  in  Wanchese.  NC.  But  the 
efficient  facilities  in  Wanchese  stand 
virtually  idle  at  present,  simply  be- 
cause the  inlet  is  unusable  most  of  the 
time. 

Even  when  the  inlet  is  open,  navigat- 
ing its  waters  is  a  dangerous  proposi- 
tion. Dozens  of  vessels  have  been 
stranded  in  Oregon  Inlet  in  recent 
years,  with  several  serious  accidents 
resulting  in  both  the  loss  of  t>oats  and 
the  loss  of  life.  Reasons  of  vessel 
safety  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  eco- 
nomics, necessitates  a  long-term  solu- 
tion to  shoaling  problems  in  the  inlet. 
The  idea  of  stabilizing  the  Oregon 
Inlet  has  been  around  since  the  1940's. 
Proposals  for  stabilization  and  and 
deepening  of  navigation  channels  in 
the  area  resulted  from  deep  concern 
over  the  safety  of  the  crews  of  com- 
mercial and  sport  fishing  vessels,  and 
recognition  of  the  economic  losses 
caused  by  restricted  vessel  operation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  lack  of  local 
processing  and  marketing  opportuni- 
ties was  recognized,  and  local  and 
State  interests  began  to  consider  de- 
veloping the  necessary  infrastructure 
to  support  a  viable  commercial  fishing 
industry. 

The  Congress  authorized  excavation 
and  maintenance  in  the  inlet  in  1950. 
Appropriations  for  this  purpose,  un- 
fortunately, did  not  follow  until  1960. 
By  the  mid-sixties  it  was  apparent 
that  further  stabilization  measures 
would  be  necessary.  The  feasibility  of 
long-term  stabilization  through  the 
use  of  a  dual  Jetty  system  was  exten- 
sively studied  for  6  years,  leading  to 
the  authorization  of  such  a  project  by 
Congress  in  1970. 

The  Wanchese  Seafood  Industrial 
Park  was  also  authorized  at  this  time, 
and  harbor  and  other  infrastructural 
improvements  were  made  at  the  cost 
of  some  $8  million,  over  $5  million  of 
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which  was  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Acting  with  Federal  as- 
surances that  the  long-term  stabiliza- 
tion project  was  forthcoming,  private 
interests  also  invested  heavily  in  the 
park.  These  investments  by  both 
public  and  private  entities  are  now  at 
risk  because  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  followed  through  with  the 
planned  stablization  of  Oregon  Inlet. 

Mr.  President,  this  unfortunate  situ- 
ation is  in  large  part  a  matter  of  un- 
necessary redtape.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  favored  the  project 
when  it  was  authorized,  has  since 
stated  that  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1970  did  not  specifically  author- 
ize the  Department  to  issue  the  neces- 
sary permits  for  construction  of  the 
project.  The  bill  Senator  Heuws.  Con- 
gressman Jones,  and  I  are  introducing 
today  would  simply  cut  through  the 
redtape  and  allow  the  necessary  ease- 
ments to  be  obtained. 

Legislation  similar  to  this  bill  was 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1983.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  was  unable  to  act  on  the  bill 
before  the  98th  Congress  adjourned. 

The  people  of  Dare  County  have 
been  waiting  a  long  time  for  a  project 
that  will  help  save  lives  juid  vessels, 
return  profitability  to  local  fishing  op- 
erations, bring  new  jobs,  and  protect 
the  funds  already  invested  in  the  Wan- 
chese area.  They  have  been  assured  by 
the  Federal  Government  that  such  a 
project  will  become  a  reality.  They  are 
tired  of  waiting. 

And  as  they  wait,  jobs  and  business- 
es continue  to  be  lost,  decent  fisher- 
'nen  continue  to  struggle  to  make  a 
living,  and  boats  continue  to  be  strand- 
ed in  Oregon  Inlet.  And  the  sand  cur- 
rently causing  dangerous  shoals  is  no 
longer  transported  to  beaches  down- 
drift  of  the  inlet,  resulting  in  severe 
erosion  now  threatening  both  the  Pea 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
the  nearby  Coast  Guard  station. 

Mr.  President,  the  Manteo  Bay  navi- 
gation project  has  generated  volumes 
of  studies,  reels  of  redtape.  and  a  lot  of 
disappointment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  it's  time  to  get 
moving  on  solving  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  Oregon  Inlet,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  is  a  good  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Sanford  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  address  a  serious,  long- 
standing issue  in  North  Carolina:  The 
future  of  Oregon  Inlet  as  a  safe  navi- 
gable channel  for  conunercial  and  rec- 
reational boating.  Even  more  impor- 
tant is  the  future  of  the  people  who 
live  in  and  aroujid  Dare  County,  NC, 
and  who  depend  on  the  local  fishing 
industry  for  their  livelihoods. 

Oregon  Inlet,  located  along  the 
Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina,  is  the 
only  navigable  inlet  between  Cape 
Henry.  VA.  and  Oeracoke  Inlet,  NC,  a 
distance  of  more  than  156  miles.  This 
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makes  Oregon  Inlet  a  potential  haven 
for  all  kinds  of  oceangoing  vessels  in 
bad  weather.  In  addition,  this  area 
contains  the  most  important  warm 
and  cold  water  fishery  on  the  east 
coast. 

The  problems  arises  because  the 
inlet  is  exposed  to  the  most  severe 
wave  climate  along  the  United  States 
Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts.  This  intense 
wave  action  results  in  the  development 
of  massive  shoals  and  severe  land  ero- 
sion along  the  adjacent  barrier  islands. 
Consequently,  passage  through 
Oregon  Inlet  can  be  extremely  hazard- 
ous for  conunercial  and  sports  fishing 
craft. 

When  the  inlet  is  unnavigable,  cap- 
tains must  take  their  boats  to  other 
ports— many  miles  away.  This  costs 
them  dearly  in  time  and  money,  some- 
times making  their  catch  unprofitable. 
Often  captains  take  great  risks  in  at- 
tempting to  navigate  the  inlet.  Some- 
times they  make  it— sometimes  they 
do  not. 

On  December  31,  1970,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act, 
Congress  authorized  the  stabilization 
of  Oregon  Inlet  via  a  dual  jetty  system 
^and  also  authorized  the  ocean  bar 
channel  to  be  deepened  to  20  feet  by 
400  feet,  with  the  obvious  intent  that 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
should  be  able  to  use  the  necessary 
lands  to  complete  the  project.  During 
the  1970's,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers undertook  the  necessary  engi- 
neering, environmental,  and  economic 
studies  of  the  project.  Also  during  this 
time,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
Dare  County  fulfilled  their  part  of  the 
project  as  authorized  by  Congress. 
They  expanded  the  harbor  at  Wan- 
chese and  provided  an  infrastructure 
for  a  seafood  industrial  park  there. 
The  park  opened  under  State  manage- 
ment in  late  March  1981. 

When  the  project  was  authorized,  all 
Federal  agencies  involved,  including 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  as  well  as  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  were  in  favor  of  the 
project. 

Unfortunately,  the  authorization  did 
not  contain  a  specific  grant  of  author- 
ity to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  make  available  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers the  land  necessary  for  jetty 
construction.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  land 
to  the  north  of  Oregon  Inlet— the 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore— and 
land  to  the  south— the  Pea  Island  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  In  September 
1980,  ^he  Department  of  the  Interior 
announced  that  it  had  no  authority  in 
law  to  issue  the  permits  needed  for 
jetty  construction. 

Despite  congressional  authorization 
and  the  effort  on  the  part  of  North 
Carolina  State  and  local  governments, 
the  refusal  of  the  Department  of  the 


Interior  to  grant  the  necessary  per- 
mits has  stifled  further  progress  on 
this  project.  Consequently,  jetties 
have  never  been  built,  and  the  inlet  re- 
mains unstabilized.  The  hard-working 
fishermen  of  Dare  County  continue  to 
risk  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  an  honest 
living.  Since  1970,  nine  people  have 
lost  their  lives  in  Oregon  Inlet  due  to 
what  has  been  the  most  ridiculous  and 
time-consuming  hassle  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

In  June  1983,  Congressman  Jones, 
Senator  East,  and  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  use  the  necessary  lands  adja- 
cent to  the  inlet  to  build  and  maintain 
the  jetties.  That  legislation  passed  the 
House  by  voice  vote.  Unfortunately, 
Congress  adjourned  before  the  Senate 
acted. 

Continued  attempts  to  get  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  issue  per- 
mits for  jetty  construction  have 
proven  unsuccessful.  Recognizing  that 
we've  reached  a  deadlock  over  whether 
the  Department  has  the  legal  author- 
ity to  issue  these  permits.  Congress- 
man Jones,  Senator  Saniord,  and  I 
have  decided  to  reintroduce  legislation 
to  grant  the  necessary  authorization 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  use  the  minimal 
amount  of  land  necessary  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore  and  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Pea  Island  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  to  carry  out  the  project  at 
Manteo  (Shallowbag)  Bay,  NC.  It  au- 
thorizes no  funds  whatsoever  for  the 
project.  That  issue  will  come  later. 
The  bill  simply  removes  what  has  been 
an  unforeseen  and  unnecessary  bu- 
reaucratic stumbling  block  to  this 
project  over  the  last  7  years. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  70  miles  of 
the  North  Carolina  coastline  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  mili- 
tary has  10  military  operating  areas 
and  21  areas  of  restricted  air  space,  in- 
cluding a  bombing  range  in  Dare 
County  itself.  The  honest,  hard-work- 
ing people  of  Dare  County  are  simply 
asking  to  be  able  to  use  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  land  to  both  enhance  the 
use  of  existing  Federal  lands  and  to 
cdlow  them  to  pursue  their  economic 
livelihood.  It  is  an  outrage  that  they 
have  had  to  suffer  through  such  a  bu- 
reaucratic nightmare. 

While  this  legal  deadlock  has  exist- 
ed, the  average  annual  loss  of  lands 
within  3  miles  north  and  south  of 
Oregon  Inlet  has  been  8.5  acres.  This 
loss  of  land  endangers  several  State 
and  Federal  investments.  For  example, 
the  bridge  over  Oregon  Inlet  will  have 
to  be  replaced  at  a  cost  of  $60  million. 
Also,  we  are  failing  to  realize  the  $8.1 
million  investment,  $5.6  million  of 
which  is  Federal,  in  the  Wanchese 
Seafood  Industrial  Park.  The  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  station  on  Pea  Island 
could  be  lost  within  the  next  several 


years,  affecting  marine  safety,  drug 
surveillance,  response  to  oil  spills,  and 
protection  of  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior lands. 

Mr.  President,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  spent  more  time  and  money 
studying  this  project  than  any.  other 
similar  project  in  history.  We'\Np  lost 
more  land  in  the  past  10  years  iki  the 
Inlet  itself  than  would  be  neededSfor 
the  project.  It's  time  we  put  an  end  to 
this  foolishness  once  and  for  all  by  re- 
moving the  bureacratlc  roadbloqK  to 
this  project. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1411.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Con- 
siuner  Product  Safety  Commission  as 
an  Independent  agency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govenunental  Affairs. 

CONSUMEH  PRODUCT  SAFETY  COMMISSION 
REORGANIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  rise  to  introduce  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  Re- 
organization Act  of  1987.  The  Commis- 
sion was  created  in  1972  to  protect 
consunjers  from  unreasonable  risks  of 
Injury  Involving  consumer  products. 
The  original  five-member  commission 
concept,  with  a  majority  from  the 
party  controlling  the  White  House, 
was  thought  to  provide  a  sense  of  bal- 
ance and  diversity  in  decisionmaking. 

This  concept,  from  the  beginning 
has  not  worked  as  we  in  Congress  had 
hoped. 

The  recent  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAO]  report  on  the  Commis- 
sion's structure  makes  this  point  in 
luunistakable,  loud  and  clear  terms, 
when  it  cites  every  past  Chairman  of 
CPSC,  and  the  past  executive  directors 
on  record  in  favor  of  a  single  adminis- 
trator to  handle  the  job  of  protecting 
consumers  from  the  risks  involving 
consimier  products. 

Unlike  some  of  the  other  regulatory 
commissions,  as  GAO  points  out,  the 
CPSC  has  had  little  In  the  way  of  ad- 
ministrative adjudicatory  decisions  to 
make,  and  the  need  we  envisioned  for 
the  balance  and  diversity  provided  by 
a  multimember  Commission  is  greatly 
diminished.  Also,  the  decisions  that 
the  Commission  does  make,  and  has 
made  over  the  last  3  years,  show  very 
little  diversity  from  what  the  staff  rec- 
ommends as  the  GAO  notes  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  time  the  Commission 
agreed  with  the  staff  recommenda- 
tions—see page  4  of  GAO  report. 

A  5-member  structure  would  cost  the 
taxpayer  more  than  $1  million  annual- 
ly, with,  as  I  previously  mentioned, 
little  in  the  way  of  return  for  more 
than  20  paid  staffers  and  these  Com- 
missioners. It  is  time  for  this  Congress 
to  follow  the  recommendation  of  the 
GAO  and  make  the  CPSC  a  single  ad- 
ministrative agency  as  it  should  have 
been  long  ago,  and  needs  to  be  today. 
S.  1411  does  just  that,  and  provides 
for  an  orderly  transition  period  so  that 
the  important  role  of  consumer  prod- 


uct safety  goes  on  while  the  structure 
of  the  agency  is  changed  to  that  of  a 
single  administrator  agency  effective 
October  1988,  modeled  after  the  EPA. 

S.  1411  also  provides  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Administrator  of 
CPSC,  since  this  important  health  and 
safety  function  of  protecting  consum- 
ers from  unreasonable  risk  of  injury 
involving  consumer  products  requires 
a  certain  independence  from  the  exec- 
utive branch,  and  also  the  need  for 
quick,  decisive,  and  effective  action  to 
address  risk  that  might  come  to  the 
administrator's  attention  concerning 
consumer  product  safety. 

A  recent  news  account  reported  that 
one  of  the  current  CI»SC  Commission- 
ers saw  fit  to  bring  her  dog  to  work 
and  when  the  AFGE  local  objected  on 
behalf  of  the  career  employees  the  dog 
was  removed.  The  dog  of  the  current 
commission  structure  of  CPSC  also 
needs  to  go,  as  the  GAO  report  notes, 
so  that  the  taxpayers  aren't  also  taken 
for  a  walk  to  the  tune  of  $1  million  an- 
nually by  the  five-member  Commis- 
sion that  has  not,  does  not,  and  cannot 
fimctlon  effectively  to  do  the  job  we  in 
Congress  originally  intended,  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  injury  and  death 
from  consumer  products. 

I  urge  the  100th  Congress  to  join  me 
in  making  the  necessary  changes  at 
CPSC  to  bring  about  long  overdue 
structural  reforms  in  an  agency  the 
taxpayers  deserve,  and  ought  to 
demand,  should  be  doing  its  job  within 
the  confines  of  the  appropriate  limits 
of  what  the  taxpayers  can  afford. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  that  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Commission,  and  an  observer  of  how 
the  Commission  has  expended  taxpay- 
er funds  I  urge  the  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  Committee 
to  give  this  bill  early  and  favorable 
consideration. 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  1412.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  regard- 
ing   activities    significantly    affecting 
the  coastal  zone;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  speak  as  the  original  author  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972  and  most  of  Its  amendments 
through  the  years.  I  join  with  Sena- 
tors Kerry,  Kennedy,  and  Wilson  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  section 
307(c)(1)  of  the  CZMA  to  addfe:^  a 
problem  created  3  years  ago  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  versus  California. 

During  the  early  1970's.  the  Senate, 
through  th¥  Commerce  Committee,  fo- 
cused on  a  variety  of  coastal  concerns. 
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Some  Members  here  today  will,  I  am 
sure,  recall  our  sense  of  achievement 
when  that  effort  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  CZMA  some  15  years  ago. 
In  passing  the  CZMA.  we  recognized 
that  rapidly  growing  demands  threat- 
ened the  limited  and  often  fragile  re- 
sources of  the  coastal  zone.  The 
CZMA  provided  the  first  comprehen- 
sive tool  to  coordinate  Federal  and 
State  objectives  and  activities  along 
the  coast  and  on  the  Continental 
Shelf.  The  act  anticipated  and  encour- 
aged continued  development  in  the 
coastal  zone.  To  deal  with  the  increas- 
ing pressure,  it  created  a  Federal-State 
partnership  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  management. 

The  legislation  called  for  the  States 
to  develop  CZMA  programs  for  their 
coastal  zones  which  upon  completion, 
required  Federal  approval.  The  States 
could  only  accomplish  this  through 
close  coordination  with  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies.  In  exchange,  the 
Congress  promised  in  the  Federal  con- 
sistency provisions  thr.t  Federal  ac- 
tions which  affect  a  State's  coastal 
zone  would  not  violate  the  coastal  pro- 
gram of  the  State. 

On  January  11,  1984.  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  5-to-4  decision.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  versus  California,  held 
that  the  sale  of  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oil  and  gas  leases  is  not  an  activi- 
ty "directly  affecting"  the  coastal  zone 
within  the  meaning  of  section 
307(c)(1)  of  the  CZMA.  Therefore,  a 
determination  of  consistency  with  ap- 
proved State  coastal  management  pro- 
grams is  not  required  before  such  a 
sale  is  held. 

In  fact,  the  intent  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act.  as  well  as  its 
lengthy  legislative  history,  make  abun- 
dantly clear  what  is  meant  by  that  sec- 
tion. The  provision  focuses  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  Federal  activity  in  ques- 
tion, and  on  the  potential  impact  the 
activity  will  have  on  a  State's  coastal 
zone.  It  is  not  merely  focused  on  the 
location  of  that  Federal  activity.  Thus, 
Federal  lease  sales  should  be  included 
in  consistency  determinations. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  1984,  I  have  watched  the  adminis- 
tration's interpretation  with  great  in- 
terest. While  initially  the  Justice  and 
Commerce  Departments  seemed  to 
support  a  rather  narrow  interpreta- 
tion of  the  decision,  both  departments 
currently  seem  to  be  attempting  to 
expand  its  scope. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  will 
eliminate  any  uncertainties  with 
regard  to  the  reach  of  Federal  consist- 
ency language.  The  phrase  "directly 
affecting"  has  been  replaced  with  the 
term  "significantly  affecting."  This 
phrase  is  used  in  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  and  is  exjtensive- 
ly  defined  in  case  law  and  in  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality's  regula- 
tion. In  addition,  the  troublesome 
phrase  "consistent  to  the  maximmn 


extent  practicable"  is  replaced  with 
the  phrase  "fully  consistent." 

The  amendment  calls  for  four  excep- 
tions to  the  consistency  provisions: 
First,  Federal  actions  undertaken  at 
the  time  of  a  national  emergency; 
second.  Federal  actions  undertaken  for 
reasons  of  national  security;  third, 
conflicts  with  other  Federal  laws;  and 
fourth.  Federal  actions  undertaken 
pursuant  to  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act. 

I  ask  my  colleagrues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1412 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 307(c)(1)  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1456(0(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)(A)  Each  Federal  agency  conduct- 
ing or  supporting  an  activity  significantly 
affecting  the  natural  resources  or  land  or 
water  uses  in  the  coastal  zone  shall  conduct 
or  support  that  activity  in  a  manner  which 
is  fully  consistent  with  the  enforceable 
mandatory  policies  of  approved  State  man- 
agement programs,  unless  the  Federal  activ- 
ity is— 

"(i)  undertaken  to  coimter  the  immediate 
effects  of  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President: 

"(ii)  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  is  necessary  for  reasons  of  nation- 
al security: 

"(iii)  required  by  any  provision  of  a  Feder- 
al law  which  prevents  consistency  with  any 
provision  of  an  approved  State  coastal  zone 
management  program:  or 

"(iv)  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  Magnu- 
son Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.). 
In  the  event  that  achievement  by  a  Federal 
agency  of  full  consistency  is  prevented  by  a 
circumstance  described  in  clause  (i).  (ii)  or 
(iii)  of  this  subparagraph,  the  agency  may 
deviate  from  full  consistency  only  to  the 
extent  justified  by  the  presence  of  such  cir- 
cumstances.".* 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Carolina  in  in- 
troducing legislation  that  is  designed 
to  make  clear  congressional  intent  on 
an  issue  of  great  concern  to  coastal 
States.  The  specific  question  that  we 
intend  to  clarify  in  our  legislation  re- 
lates to  the  on-going  debate  over 
whether  or  not  Congress  intended  for 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  [OCS]  oil 
and  gas  lease  sales  proposed  by  the  In- 
terior Department  to  be  subject  to 
review  by  those  coastal  States  affect- 
ed. 

The  question  is,  what  did  Congress 
intend  when  they  included  under  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
ICZMA],  a  provision  that  requires 
that  all  Federal  activities  affecting  a 
State's  coastal  zone,  be  carried  out  in  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  State's  coastal  man- 


agement plans?  In  my  opinion  what 
Congress  had  intended  is  clear.  Feder- 
al and  State  governments  should  act 
cooperatively  and  jointly  in  managing 
our  Nation's  coastal  zones.  Nonethe- 
less, a  1984  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion Interior  versus  California,  has 
confused  the  issue  and  muddied  the 
consistency  interpretation  of  the 
CZMA. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  a  5-to-4  deci- 
sion ruled  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's sale  of  OCS  oil  and  gas  leases  is 
not  an  activity  "directly  affecting"  a 
State's  coastal  zone  and  therefore  is 
not  subject  to  being  consistent  with 
the  provisions  included  in  a  State's 
coastal  management  plan. 

This  interpretation  raises  some  very 
significant  questions.  First  of  all,  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  focused  solely 
on  activities  within  a  State's  3-mile 
coastal  zone,  and  ignored  the  affect  of 
activities  outside  of  the  zone  that 
could  significantly  affect  the  coastal 
zone  itself.  I  ask  therefore,  to  what 
extent  does  offshore  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing actually  affect  activities  within  a 
State's  coastal  zone?  In  my  opinion 
there  is  a  strong  correlation  between 
activity  outside  of  the  zone  and  its 
impact  on  activity  within  a  State's 
coastal  zone.  In  my  own  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  example,  the  proposed 
lease  sale  includes  certain  areas  which 
comprise  some  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  important  areas  to  the  State's 
fishing  interests. 

Georges  Banks  is  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's richest  fishing  grounds.  In  fact, 
the  port  of  New  Bedford,  which 
catches  95  percent  of  its  fish  off  of 
Georges  is  the  No.  1  port  in  the  coun- 
try for  fishing  value  landed.  Consider- 
ing that  Georges  Banks  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  offshore  habitats  in 
the  world,  conmion  sense  would  dic- 
tate that  any  activity  on  Georges  re- 
lated to  offshore  oil  and  gas  drilling  is 
an  activity  that  does  have  a  significant 
environmental  and  economic  impact 
on  Massachusett's  coastal  zone.  In  my 
view,  all  activity  must  be  coordinated 
with  the  State's  coastal  zone  plan.  The 
purpose  of  our  legislation  is  straight- 
forward, it  is  to  ensure  that  Federal 
leasing  policies  do  not  violate  a  State's 
coastal  management  plans. 

I  have  also  heard  arguments  that  we 
should  not  be  concerned  over  the  af- 
fects of  a  lease  or  a  sale  because  it  is 
merely  a  financial  transaction  bearing 
no  actual  consequences  on  our  ocean's 
natural  resources.  It  does  not  take  an 
economist  to  realize  that  once  huge 
sums  of  money  are  invested  in  the  oil 
and  gas  drilling  process,  that  it  will  be 
close  to  impossible  to  stop  such  activi- 
ty regardless  of  the  environmental 
consequences.  Mr.  President,  that  way 
of  thinking  is  inappropriate  and  plain 
wrong.  Look  at  the  mess  we've  gotten 
into  with  nuclear  power  and  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  being  spent  to  create 


elephants  like  Seabrook  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Shoreham  in  New  York. 

In  both  cases  financial  commitments 
have  usurped  the  environmental  and 
public  safety  of  the  areas.  And  what 
are  the  economic  gains  of  OCS  oil  and 
gas  leasing  on  Georges?  With  the  most 
generous  estimates  scientists  predict 
that  Georges  can  produce  a  total  of  10 
days  worth  of  U.S.  oil;  and  I  ask  at 
what  expense?  I  can  assure  you.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  will  not  sit  idle  and 
allow  the  same  disasterous  thought 
process  that  brought  us  Seabrook 
bring  tragedy  to  Georges  Banks. 

And  another  concern  of  mine  stems 
from  Interior's  actual  5-year  plan. 
How  can  we  trust  an  Agency  to  look 
out  for  our  Nation's  coastal  resources 
when  they  have  already  violated  the 
law  with  their  proposed  plan.  Secre- 
tary Hodel's  plan,  which  I  might  add  is 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  and  questioned 
by  administrators  at  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
includes  areas  off  of  Georges  Banks 
that  Congress  has  consistently  placed 
a  moratorium  on  with  regard  to  any 
oil  and  gas  activity. 

In  looking  at  the  charts.  Interior's 
plan  includes  ocean  areas  shallower 
than  60  meters,  areas  within  the  50- 
mile  buffer  zone  off  of  the  cape  and  is- 
lands, sensitive  spawning  grounds  in 
the  south  channel  and  the  lobster  can- 
yons, all  areas.  Mr.  President,  that  fall 
under  the  congressionally  imposed 
moratorium  on  oil  and  gas  leasing. 
Since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  3 
years  ago.  this  is  the  Agency  that  has 
had  sole  responsibility  over  oil  and  gas 
leasing  decisions  affecting  our  State's 
coastal  zones.  I  must  admit,  that 
makes  me  nervous. 

Mr.  President,  keeping  all  of  this  in 
mind,  I  am  adamant  that  we  cannot 
allow  major  federally  promoted  activi- 
ties affecting  our  shores,  to  be  permit- 
ted to  go  forward  without  State 
review.  The  efforts  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  go  ahead  with  OCS  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  leasing  without  State 
input  stands  in  strong  contrast  to  this 
administration's  constant  efforts  to 
promote  their  so-called  federalism  and 
State's  rights.  Interior's  OCS  offshore 
oil  and  gas  leasing  policy  is  clearly  an 
example  of  the  Federal  Government 
bypassing  the  States  in  order  to  insti- 
tute policies  that  are  likely  to  squan- 
der the  Nation's  natural  resources  for 
presumed  short-term  gains. 

The  legislation  we  offer  today  clari- 
fies that  Federal  activities  should  be 
reviewed  by  States  for  consistency 
with  their  already  federally  approved 
coastal  management  plans,  particular- 
ly when  such  Federal  activities  signifi- 
cantly affect  coastal  resources.  This 
legislation.  Mr.  President,  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  legislative  proposal.  It  brings 
to  our  decision  making  process,  the 
necessary  cooperation  between  our 
States  and  the  Federal  Government 


that  will  ensure  that  America's  coastal 
resources  be  able  to  benefit  from  both 
the  State  and  Federal  perspyective  re- 
garding its  future.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  Senator  Hollings 
and  myself  in  moving  this  important 
legislation  through  the  Congress.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKEFELLERl  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  93.  a  bill  to  provide 
that  services  furnished  by  a  clinical 
psychologist  in  a  rural  health  clinic 
need  not  be  provided  imder  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  physician  in  order  to 
qualify  for  coverage  under  Medicare 
and  Medicaid. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  104.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  National  Acade- 
mies of  Practice. 

S.  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  270. 'a  bill  to  provide  a  transition 
period  for  the  full  implementation  of 
the  Nonrecurring  Adoption  Expenses 
Reimbursement  Program. 

S.  347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  347,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter 
171  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
allow  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
sue  the  United  States  for  damages  for 
certain  injuries  caused  by  improper 
medical  care  provided  during  peace- 
time. 

S.  449 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  449,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  make  grants  to  States  to 
support  family  caregivers  information 
and  education  demonstration  pro- 
grams. 

S.  567 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  567,  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  under  which  territorial 
provisions  in  licenses  to  distribute  and 
sell  trademarked  malt  beverage  prod- 
ucts are  lawful  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

S.  694 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  694,  a  bill  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive national  oil  security  policy. 


S.  708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmirk.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  708,  a  bill  to  require 
annual  appropriations  of  funds  to  sup- 
port timber  management  and  resource 
conservation  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest. 

S.  T14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
714,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Montford  Point 
Marine  AsscKiation,  Inc. 

S.  776 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  776,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  spouses  of  institu- 
tionalized individuals  under  the  Medic- 
aid Program. 

S.  834 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  824,  a  bill  to  establish  clearly  a 
Federal  right  of  action  by  aliens  and 
U.S.  citizens  against  persons  engaging 
in  torture  or  extrajudicial  killing,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  8  58 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  858,  a  bill  to  establish  the  title  of 
States  in  certain  abandoned  ship- 
wrecks, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  860 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  860,  a  bill  to  designate  "The 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  as  the  na- 
tional march  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

S.  924 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  924,  a  bill  to 
revise  the  allotment  formula  for  the 
alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  services  block  grant  under  part 
B  of  title  XIX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

S.  998 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  998,  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Micro  Etaterprise 
Loans  for  the  Poor  Act." 
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S.  1037 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Humphrcy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1027,  a  bill  to  prohibit  trade  be- 
tween the  Soviet  puppet  regime  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  United  States. 

S.  107S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradlet.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1076,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVill  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  im- 
prove the  availability  of  home  health 
services  under  the  Medicare  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  108« 

At  the  request  of  li^.  MmtKOWSKi, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Hdifz],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1086,  a 
bill  to  require  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  to  initiate  an  investiga- 
tion of  unfair  trade  barriers  main- 
tained by  Japan  against  United  States 
construction  services. 

S.  1172 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrao]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1172.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
a  secondary  market  for  agricultural 
mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1187.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
conform  the  treatment  of  residential 
lot  interest  expenses  to  current  law 
treatment  of  second  home  interest  ex- 
pense. 

s.  iits 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Syiocs,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1188,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  allow  certain  associations  of 
football  coaches  to  have  a  qualified 
pension  plan  which  includes  cash  or 
deferred  arrangement. 

S.   1200 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConciwi, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1200,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  35.  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  patented  processes, 
patent  misuse  and  licensee  challenges 
to  patent  validity. 

S.  1234 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoddI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1234.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
insure  eligibility  of  certain  individuals 


for  beneficiary  travel  benefits  when 
traveling  to  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  facilities. 

S.  1360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz], 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1250,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  crimi- 
nal justice  partnership  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

S.  137S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Santord,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1275.  a  bill  to  advance  the  nation- 
al leadership  in  semiconductor  tech- 
nology, to  establish  a  National  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Semiconductors,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1320.  a  bill  to  provide 
adequate  funding  levels  for  solar 
energy  research  and  development,  to 
encourage  Federal  procurement  of 
solar  energy  systems,  to  encourage 
Federal  loans  for  solar  energy  equip- 
ment, to  enhance  the  international 
competitiveness  of  the  solar  industry, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  134T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  E>elaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1347.  a  bill  to  facilitate  imple- 
mentation of  the  1980  Hague  Conven- 
tion on  the  Civil  Aspects  of  Interna- 
tional ChUd  Abduction,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  13S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire].  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1357.  a  bill 
to  amend  section  3210  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  Con- 
gressional newsletters. 

S.  1382 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1382,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Energy  Conser- 
vation Policy  Act  to  improve  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Management  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hetnz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1393,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  desig- 
nate as  non-mailable  matter  any  pri- 
vate solicitation  which  is  offered  in 
terms  expressing  or  implying  that  the 
offeror  of  the  solicitation  is,  or  is  af- 


filiated with,  certain  Federal  agencies, 
unless  such  solicitation  contains  con- 
spicuous notice  that  the  Government 
is  not  making  such  solicitation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  26 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  26.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference I  on  Library  and  Information 
Services  to  be  held  not  later  than 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  4  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  [Mr.  DeConcini]. 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Evans],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
iCENici],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  48,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  September  14, 
1987,  through  September  20,  1987,  as 
"Benign  Elssential  Blepharospasm 
Week." 

SENATE  JOIIfT  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  IMr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  72.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 11.  1987.  through  October  17.  1987. 
as  "National  Job  Skills  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  87, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Novem- 
ber 17,  1987,  as  "National  Community 
Education  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
106,  a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Vietnam 
Veterans  National  Memorial  as  a  me- 
morial of  national  significance. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  MLssouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Evans],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mc- 
Connell],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  108.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  6. 
1987.  as  "German- American  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
109,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  October  4,  1987,  as 
"National  School  Yearbook  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan].  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht].  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Doicenici].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  WiRTH],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Stafford]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
121,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
August  11,  1987.  as  "National  Neigh- 
borhood Crime  Watch  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
les], the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Quayle],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms].  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth].  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
135.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 1987  as  "Polish  American  Herit- 
age Month." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 


nessee [Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  136.  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  December  13.  1987, 
through  December  19,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Cranston], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.'  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
ski]. the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
LauteiAerg],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  138,  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  on  July 
13,  1987,  and  ending  on  July  26.  1987. 
as  "U.S.  Olympic  Festival— '87  Cele- 
bration," and  to  designate  July  17. 
1987.  as  'U.S.  Olympic  Festival— '87 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee].  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen].  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato].  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick], the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 


Hecht],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thxtrmond],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [I»Ir. 
DoMENici],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Murkowski],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor].  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
nis], the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Senator  from  v 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  LAtrrENBERc], 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucus]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  145,  joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  begin- 
ning June  21,  1987,  as  "National  Out- 
ward Bound  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 148.  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  20,  1987, 
through  September  26.  1987,  as 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  154 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senato.  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Karnes],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
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from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanks],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
LAUTEifBERG],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClurz],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Santord],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
let]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  154,  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  period  com- 
menring  on  November  15,  1987,  and 
ending  on  November  22,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Arts  Week." 

SENATE  JOIirr  RESOLUTION  1  60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laittenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Imouye],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bemtsen],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Crawston],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong],  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Quayle]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  160,  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  July  25,  1987,  as 
"Clean  Water  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimON  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
161,  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  a  balanced  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  and  for  greater  ac- 
countability in  the  enactment  of  tax 
legislation. 

SENATE  JOINT  RBSOLUTION  163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Evans],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Prxssler],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
roBTH],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 


[Mr.  McConnell],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  163,  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1987,  as  "National  Family 
Bread  Baking  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  ^nator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
witz], the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  GarnJ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  165,  joint  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  June 
27.  1987,  as  "National  Sokol  Day  in  the 
United  States." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  23,  a 
concurrent  resolution  designating  jazz 
as  an  American  national  treasure. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Rasolu- 
tion  29,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  inability  of  American  citizens 
to  maintain  regular  contact  with  rela- 
tives in  the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN],  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Evans]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  32,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  volunteer  work  should  be  taken 
into  account  by  employers  in  the  con- 
sideration of  applicants  for  employ- 
ment and  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  a  listing  and  description  of 
volunteer  work  on  employment  appli- 
cation forms. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  43,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  and  local  education- 
al agencies  to  provide  quality  daily 
physical  education  programs  for  all 
children  from  kindergarten  through 
grade  12. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  187 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  187,  a  resolution  re- 
ferring the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Freder- 
ick Paul  to  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Claims  Court. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  230,  a 
resolution  to  call  upon  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  immediate- 
ly implement  the  priority  1  urgent  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  in  connection 
with  our  air  traffic  control  system. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  319 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HELMS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spend- 
ing limits  and  partial  public  financing 
of  Senate  general  election  campaigns, 
to  Ijmit  contributions  by  multicandi- 
date  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  the  biU.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  816<b)(2)<C)  of  the 
Federal  Elsction  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  ": 
Provided,  That  all  contributions,  gifts,  or 
payments  for  such  activities  are  made  freely 
and  voluntarily,  and  are  unrelated  to  dues, 
fees,  or  other  moneys  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment". 

(b)  Section  316(b)<3)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by- 
CD  Striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(D)  to  use  any  fees.  dues,  or  assessments 
paid  to  any  organization  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  or  money  or  anything  of  value 
secured  by  physical  force,  job  discrimina- 
tion, or  financial  reprisal  for  (i)  registration 
or  get-out-the-vote  campaigns,  (ii)  campaign 
materials  or  partisan  political  activities  used 
in  connection  with  any  broadcasting,  direct 
mail,  newspaper,  magazine,  billboard,  tele- 
phone banks,  or  any  similar  type  of  political 
communication  or  advertising.  (Hi)  estab- 
lishing, administering,  or  soliciting  contribu- 
tions to  a  separate  segregated  fund,  or  (iv) 
any  other  expenditure  in  connection  with 
any  election  to  any  political  office  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  primary  election  or  politi- 
cal convention  or  caucus  held  to  select  can- 
didates for  any  political  office.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
visit  with  friends  back  home,  I  often 
mention  that  when  Congress  starts  to 
"reform"  something,  everybody  had 
better  hang  on  to  their  wallets.  S.  2  is 
no  exception. 

I  have  always  believed  that  our  po- 
litical system  was  based  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  voluntary  participation,  full 
disclosure,  and  political  accountability. 
S.  2  is  antithetical  to  that  philosophy. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  is  a  personal 
hero  of  mine,  said,  "To  compel  a  man 
to  furnish  contributions  for  the  propa- 
gation of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves 
is  sinful  and  tyrannical."  I  fully  agree. 
How  can  we  justify  compelling  citizens 
to  contribute,  through  their  tax  dol- 
lars, to  candidates  whom  they  may  not 
support— indeed,  may  not  even  know? 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
trust  the  American  public  to  hold 
elected  officials  accountable  for  their 
actions  in  office,  the  last  thing  we 
should  do  is  restrict  the  freedom  or  re- 
sources that  candidates  can  use  to 
communicate  to  the  public  about  their 
opponents.  How  else  can  the  public 
hold  elected  officials  accoimtable 
unless  challengers  are  free  to  reveal 
and  discuss  the  deficiencies  of  incum- 
bents—and vice  versa? 

If  we  restrict  the  freedom  of  a  chal- 
lenger to  expose  to  the  public  the  in- 
adequacies in  an  incumbent's  record  of 
service— if  we  restrict  the  ability  of  a 
candidate  to  conununicate  to  the 
public,  either  by  controlling  the  con- 
text of  that  communication,  or  by  lim- 
iting the  resources  available,  then  we 
will  do  a  grave  disservice  to  the  Ameri- 
can public's  right  to  be  informed,  and 


we  will  make  mockery  of  the  concept 
of  political  accountability. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  business  establishing  complex 
formulas  to  dictate  how  much  is  ap- 
propriate for  candidates  to  spend  in 
seeking  public  office.  The  American 
people  are  competent  to  judge  that  for 
themselves. 

Our  responsibility,  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
assist  the  public  in  becoming  as  well- 
informed  as  possible  before  they  cast 
their  vote.  We  can  best  accomplish 
this  by  requiring  full  disclosure  by  all 
candidates  and  by  promoting  extensive 
debate  on  issues,  and  thorough  discus- 
sion of  each  candidate's  qualifications 
and  performance. 

In  this  regard,  if  the  public  believes 
that  so-called  negative  advertising  is 
undesirable  or  unwise,  they  are  free  to 
let  that  be  known  through  their  vote. 
I  would  observe  that  an  honest  defini- 
tion of  "negative  advertising"  general- 
ly turns  out  to  be  an  epithet  used  by 
candidates  and  the  news  media  to 
denigrate  a  candidate  whom  they 
oppose. 

I  commend  my  good  friend  from 
Minnesota,  my  friend  from  Kentucky, 
and  the  other  Senators  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  develop  an  alterna- 
tive proposal  to  the  one  before  us. 
However,  I  feel  that  there  are  serious 
problems  with  some  of  the  alterna- 
tives that  I  have  seen. 

As  I've  said  so  many  times,  if  we  are 
truly  serious  about  reforming  our  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  we  must  address  the 
most  blatant  violations  of  political 
freedom:  the  use  of  compulsory  union 
dues  for  political  purposes. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  clearly 
stated  that  nonunion  employees  have 
a  constitutional  right  to  prevent 
unions  from  spending  compulsory 
dues"  to  express  political  views  unre- 
lated to  its  duties  as  exclusive  bargain- 
ing representative."  The  Court  has 
also  made  it  clear  that— 
[t]he  amount  at  stake  for  each  individual 
dissenter  does  not  diminish  this  concern. 
For.  whatever  the  amount,  the  quality  of  re- 
spondents' interest  in  not  being  compelled 
to  subsidize  the  propagation  of  political  or 
idealogical  views  that  they  oppose  is  clear." 
IChicago  Teachers  Union  v.  Hudson  (1985)1. 
Despite  that  clear  enunciation  of 
constitutional  rights,  our  Federal 
labor  laws,  in  conjunction  with  our 
Federal  election  laws,  continue  to  give 
organized  labor  a  power  enjoyed  by  no 
other  private  association— the  power 
to  take  money  from  American  workers 
as  a  condition  of  getting  a  job,  or  keep- 
ing a  job,  and  use  that  money  for  po- 
litical causes  and  candidates  whom  the 
workers  themselves  may  not  support. 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act, 
as  amended  in  1976,  has  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  restricting  the  use  of  com- 
pulsory union  dues  for  political  pur- 
poses. While  the  law  does  prohibit  the 
use  of  compulsory  dues  for  direct  cash 
contributions  to  political  candidates,  it 


does  not— I  say  again:  does  not — pro- 
hibit the  use  of  forced  union  dues  for 
a  nimiber  of  indirect  means  of  sup- 
porting political  candidates  and 
causes. 

Section  441b  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  specifically  states  that 
it  is  unlawful  for  a  corporation  or 
labor  organization  to  make  a  "contri- 
bution or  expenditure"  in  connection 
with  any  Federal  primary  general  elec- 
tion. It  does  allow  corporations  and 
labor  unions  to  set  up  separate  politi- 
cal action  committees,  which  can  make 
direct  contributions  and  expenditures 
for  political  purposes. 

Section  441b(b)(3)  prohibits  a  PAC 
from  using  compulsory  union  dues  to 
make  contributions  or  expenditures. 
However,  the  definition  of  "contribu- 
tion or  expenditure"  specifically  ex- 
cludes a  number  of  valuable  political 
activities,  such  as  communications  by 
the  union  to  its  members  and  their 
families,  get-out-the-vote  campaigns, 
and  the  establishment,  administration, 
and  solicitation  of  contributions  to  the 
PAC.  Consequently,  the  statute  allows 
unions  to  use  compulsory  union  dues 
for  partisan  political  activities  in 
direct  contravention  to  the  holding  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Because  of  this  legal  dichotomy, 
union  officials  divide  their  political  ex- 
penditures into  two  categories:  hard 
money  and  soft  money.  Hard  money 
consists  of  money  given  directly  to 
candidates  in  the  form  of  cash  or  in- 
kind  contributions  taken  from  funds 
given  voluntarily  by  union  members. 
Soft  money  is  that  enormous  amount 
of  money  spent  by  union  officials  on 
behalf  of— but  not  contributed  directly 
to — political  candidates. 

This  so-called  soft  money  finances 
the  operations  of  union  PAC's;  it  pro- 
vides extensive  in-kind  political  serv- 
ices; and,  in  fact,  it  represents  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  union  political 
expenditures.  This  is  money  coming 
directly  from  union  dues  that  workers 
must  pay  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. 

This  soft  money  can  run  well  into 
the  millions  of  dollars  each  election 
cycle.  For  example,  in  July  1976,  AFL- 
CIO  public  relations  director,  Bernard 
Albert,  revealed  that  the  annual 
budget  of  the  AFL-CIO's  Committee 
on  Public  Education  alone  ran  to  ap- 
proximately $2  million. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  sums  of  compul- 
sory union  dues  that  finance  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  union  PAC's,  the  bulk  of 
compulsory  dues  soft  money  goes  for 
unreported,  unlimited  in-kind  political 
expenditures.  The  July  1979  issue  of 
Steelabor,  the  official  newspaper  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
offered  its  readers  a  surprisingly 
candid  and  straightforward  explana- 
tion of  in-kind  political  spending, 
union  dues  money,  reported  the  union 
paper,   "caai't  go  for  direct  political 
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contributions— but  it  can  do  a  lot: 
mailings  supporting  or  opposing  politi- 
cal candidates,  phone  banks,  precinct 
visits,  voter  registration,  and  get-out- 
the  vote  drives." 

In  spite  of  these  admissions,  the  ac- 
count in  Steelabor  only  tells  half  of 
the  story.  To  fill  out  the  picture,  sev- 
eral key  expenditures  need  to  be  added 
to  the  list:  thousands  of  union  employ- 
ees devoted  almost  solely  to  partisan 
political  activities:  election  day  work- 
ers paid  overtime  rates  from  compulso- 
ry dues:  millions  of  politicsJ  pamphlets 
and  flyers:  and  paid  election-day  car- 
pools  and  babysitter,  and  many  others. 

Paul  Jensen,  Walter  Mondale's  cam- 
paign liaison  to  organized  labor,  esti- 
mated that  the  unions'  soft  money 
contributions  to  the  Mondale  cam- 
paign were  worth  about  $20  million. 
This  is  money  that  is  neither  docu- 
mented nor  reported  to  the  Federal 
EDection  Commission.  This  overwhelm- 
ing amount  of  political  expenditure  re- 
mains hidden  from  the  American 
public. 

In  light  of  the  Supreme  Court's  un- 
equivocal holding  that  no  compulsory 
union  dues  can  be  used  for  political 
purposes,  there  is  absolutely  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  to  continue  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction between  direct  and  indirect 
I>olitical  expenditures.  That  is  why  I 
introduced  S.  615.  which  would  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  compulsory  union 
dues  for  any  political  expenditures, 
direct  or  indirect. 

Opponents  of  my  proposal  will  claim 
that  the  use  of  compulsory  union  dues 
for  politics  is  auialogous  to  the  use  of 
corporate  funds  to  establish  political 
action  committees  with  which  stock- 
holders may  disagree.  They  say  my 
legislation  would  unfairly  tip  the  polit- 
ical balance  of  power  In  favor  of  busi- 
ness interests  by  restricting  only  union 
politics. 

First,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
balance  of  power  is  already  skewed  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
which  gives  unions  a  power  enjoyed  by 
no  other  organization:  The  power  to 
collect  dues  from  American  workers  as 
a  condition  of  their  employment. 

Second,  this  bill  is  not  designed  to 
deny  labor  organizations,  or  anyone 
else,  the  right  to  participate  freely  in 
the  political  process.  It  is  designed, 
and  is  necessary,  to  protect  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  dissenting  union 
members  not  to  have  their  forced  dues 
used  for  political  purposes.  The  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission versus  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  specifically  reject- 
ed the  analogy  between  dissenting 
union  members  and  corporate  share- 
holders. 

In  that  case,  attorneys  for  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists 
Union  charged  that  11  corporations 


had  violated  the  Federal  Elections 
Campaign  Act  by  soliciting  contribu- 
tions to  their  political  action  commit- 
tees from  administrative  personnel 
under  what  they  termed  "inherently 
coercive"  conditions.  The  district  court 
ruled  that  no  such  violation  had  oc- 
curred. 

Union  attorneys  asked  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  to  decide  whether  the  use 
of  general  corporate  assets  to  establish 
and  support  corporate  political  action 
committees  violates  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  dissenting  sharehold- 
ers. Union  attorneys  attempted  to  base 
their  claim  on  the  landmark  case 
Abood  versus  Detroit  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  first  amendment  prohibits 
unions  from  forcing  employees  to  sup- 
port political  causes  against  their  will 
through  the  use  of  compulsory  union 
dues.  Union  attorneys  attempted  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  situation 
in  Abood  and  the  use  of  treasury 
funds  by  corporations  to  establish  and 
administer  PAC's. 

The  court  of  appeals  was  not  con- 
vinced. The  court  ruled  that  there  was 
no  valid  analogy  between  the  union 
position  in  PEC  versus  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  the  fact 
situation  in  Abood.  The  court  pointed 
out  that  a  corporate  shareholder  is 
under  no  compulsion  to  support  a  po- 
litical cause  against  his  will.  Citing  an- 
other Supreme  Court  decision.  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston  versus  Bel- 
lotti.  the  court  of  appeals  said:  "The 
shareholder  invests  in  a  corporation  of 
his  own  volition  and  is  free  to  with- 
draw his  investment  at  any  time  and 
for  any  reason." 

Any  campaign  reform  effort  must 
deal  with  t.^e  abusive  use  of  compulso- 
ry union  dues.  The  time  has  come  to 
return  to  individual  workers  the  right 
to  choose  for  themselves  which  politi- 
cal candidates  and  causes  their  dollars 
will  be  used  to  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  June  22 
edition  of  Time  magazine  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  This  article  is  particulary 
revealing  as  we  debate  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  "special  interest"  groups.  In 
it.  Mr.  Howard  Samuel,  an  executive 
with  AFL-CIO,  boasts  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  now  "controls  the  committees 
and  the  agenda  on  the  floor." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[PVom  Time  magazine,  June  22,  1987] 
Corporate   Amgst   on   Capitol   Hill— The 

Democrats  Pdsh  for  a  Passel  of  Pro- 
Labor  Bills 

For  most  of  the  past  six  years,  being  a 
business  lobbyist  in  Washington  has  been  a 
cushy  assignment.  In  the  laissez-faire  at- 
mosphere created  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration. Congress  seemed  unusually  reluc- 
tant to  put  new  legislative  shackles  on 
America's  corporations.  But  now  that  the 
Democrats  have  regained  control  of  the 
Senate  and  the  White  House's  power  has 


been  weakened  by  Iranscam,  business  finds 
itself  on  the  defensive.  Corporate  lobbyists 
are  fighting  a  bevy  of  labor-supported  bills 
that  might  be  beneficial  to  workers  but 
would  impose  new  costs  and  burdens  on  cor- 
porations. Says  Dirk  Van  Dongen.  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wholesaler- 
Distributors  (N.A.W.):  "It  is  real  warfare." 

A  passel  of  pending  legislation  would 
affect  almost  every  aspect  of  the  relation- 
ship between  management  and  workers.  If 
some  leading  congressional  Democrats  and 
their  labor-union  aUies  are  successful,  com- 
panies will  have  to  pay  a  higher  minimum 
wage,  provide  a  Government-mandated 
menu  of  health-care  benefits  for  all  workers 
and  offer  unpaid  leave  and  guaranteed  Job 
security  to  employees  who  leave  work  tem- 
porarily when  they  become  parents.  Other 
bills  would  set  up  new  rules  governing 
unionization,  plant  closings  and  on-the-job 
safety. 

The  flurry  of  proposals  dramatizes  the  re- 
newed clout  of  organized  labor  in  the  corri- 
dors of  Congress.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Byrd,  a  West  Virginia  Democrat,  is 
more  receptive  when  labor  buzzes  in  his  ear 
than  was  his  predecessor.  Republican 
Robert  Dole  of  Kansas.  Massachusetts  Dem- 
ocrat Edward  Kennedy,  an  avid  defender  of 
workers,  has  replaced  the  decidedly  less 
sympathetic  Utah  Republican  Orrin  Hatch 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee.  Democrats 
who  are  friendly  to  or  received*  campaign 
money  from  the  labor  movement  are  in  posi- 
tions to  help  along  the  bulk  of  the  business- 
related  legislation.  Boasts  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Howard  Samuel:  "We  control  the  com- 
mittees and  the  agenda  on  the  floor." 

Recognizing  the  challenge  they  face,  busi- 
ness groups  have  mounted  a  full-court  de- 
fense. Van  Dongen's  N.A.W.  can  delve  into  a 
computer  bank  that  lists  10,000  members 
who  have  ranked  how  well  they  know  legis- 
lators on  a  scale  from  "slightly"  to  "very 
well. "  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
meanwhile,  is  organizing  a  mammoth 
letter/writing  campaign  to  Congress.  Its 
message:  the  raft  of  legislation  would  drive 
up  business  costs  while  American  companies 
are  already  losing  markets  to  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

One  of  the  most  hotly  debated  propostds 
is  a  Senate  bill  introduced  by  Ohio  Demo- 
crat Howard  Metzenbaum.  It  would  force 
companies  to  notify  unions  up  to  six  months 
in  advance  of  plant  closings  and  substantial 
layoffs.  A  version  that  passed  the  House 
Labor  Committee  last  week  goes  even  fur- 
ther, requiring  employers  to  consult  with 
unions  before  making  such  decisions.  "With 
advance  notice,  workers  can  begin  to  look 
for  new  jobs,"  says  APTi-CIO  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Thomas  Donahue.  But  critics 
charge  that  the  bills  would  sharply  limit 
management's  flexibility.  In  an  editorial, 
the  Detroit  News  called  the  legislation 
"Metzenbomb."  Executives  at  Pittsburgh- 
based  USX.  which  has  been  in  the  throes  of 
restructuring  its  steelmaking  operations, 
contend  that  such  a  law  would  have  forced 
them  to  consult  with  employee  groups  28 
times  in  the  first  half  of  1986,  leading  to  di- 
visive confrontations  that  would  have 
sapped  management's  time  and  cost  the 
company  millions  of  doUars. 

Ekiually  controversial  is  a  bill  that  would 
prohibit  the  widespread  construction-indus- 
try practice  known  as  "double-breasting,"  in 
which  companies  operate  two  subsidiaries, 
one  unionized  and  the  other  nonunion.  Crit- 
ics Charge  that  this  practice  is  merely  a  way 
for  firms  to  circumvent  collective-bargain- 
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ing  agreements.  U  the  proposed  bill  passes, 
these  companies  would  have  to  choose  to  be 
either  exclusively  union  or  nonunion.  Labor 
leaders  believe  the  law  would  produce  more 
unionized  shops,  but  some  companies  indi- 
cate they  might  try  to  shut  out  their 
unions.  Such  is  the  case  at  Phelps  Inc.,  a 
2,000-employee  construction  firm  based  in 
Greeley.  Colo.,  that  engages  in  double- 
breasting.-  Insists  Co-Owner  Robert  Ruyle: 
"The  unions  are  shooting  themselves  in  the 
foot." 

Nearly  3.5  mUllon  Americans  could  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  a  bill  that  would  raise  the 
minimum  wage  nearly  40%,  to  $4.65  an 
hour,  by  1990.  Supporters  note  that  the 
minimum  has  been  $3.35  since  1981.  Oppo- 
nents argue  that  such  a  law  would  discour- 
age f Intas  from  hiring  unskilled  young  work- 
ers. 

Another  costly  bill  that  makes  businesses 
queasy  is  Kennedy's  plan  to  require  them  to 
pay  at  least  80%  of  employee's  insurance 
premiums  for  hospital  care,  physicians'  fees 
and  diagnostic  tests.  Says  John  Sweeney, 
president  of  the  850.000-member  Service 
Employees  International  Union  of  the  AFL- 
CIO:  "The  bill  promises  relief  for  low-wage 
earners,  part-time  workers  and  taxpayers 
who  have  had  to  pick  up  the  tab"  for  medi- 
cal costs.  But  the  bill  would  lay  a  new  $20 
billion-a-year  burden  on  businesses,  which 
currently  are  not  required  to  offer  health- 
care benefits. 

Another  pro-labor  bill  would  require  the 
Government  to  notify  employees  when  they 
have  been  exposed  to  hazardous  substances 
in  the  workplace.  Even  though  the  legisla- 
tion has  won  the  endorsement  of  the  Chem- 
ical Manufacturers  Association  and  major 
employers  like  IBM,  most  business  leaders 
oppose  it.  Their  fear:  the  law  would  lead  to 
a  blizzard  of  lawsuits. 

Among  all  the  pro-labor  bills,  the  meas- 
ures that  stand  the  best  chance  of  passing 
Congress  this  year  are  the  ones  involving 
plant  closings,  minimum  wages  and  highrisk 
notification.  This  week  the  House  Is  expect- 
ed to  vote  on,  and  is  likely  to  approve,  the 
double-breasting  legislation.  The  issues  of 
mandated  health  care  and  parental  leave 
will  probably  languish  until  next  year. 
Labor  does  not  expect  to  win  every  battle 
and  realizes  that  some  laws  may  have  to  be 
passed  by  overriding  a  presidential  veto.  But 
the  pro-worker  lobby  Is  pushing  to  get  as 
much  as  It  can  as  fast  as  It  can.  After  all, 
1988  Is  an  election  year,  and  the  political  cli- 
mate can  be  as  fickle  as  the  weather. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  Jime  23.  1987.  at  3 
p.m.  to  receive  a  closed  briefing  on  the 
current  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RELIGIOUS      FREEDOM       IN 

THE  SOVIET  UNION 

•  Mr.    DeCONCINI.    Mr.    President. 

Senator  Grasslet  and  I,  as  chairman 

and  vice  chairman  of  the  International 


Parliamentary  Group  for  Human 
Rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  [IPGl. 
would  like  to  share  with  our  colleagues 
some  interesting  testimony  presented 
at  a  hearing  we  held  in  Vienna.  Aus- 
tria, on  November  11,  1986.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  hearing  was  religous  free- 
dom in  the  Soviet  Union.  Also  in  at- 
tendance were  Congressman  Steny 
HoYER  D-MD;  Fred  King,  MP-Canada: 
Dr.  Josef  Hochtl.  MP-Austria:  Dr. 
Fritz  Marsch,  MP-Austria:  Dr.  Hein- 
rich  Neisser,  MP-Austria;  and  Dr. 
Hans  Hesely,  MP-Austria.  Our  expert 
witnesses  included  Bishop  Dr.  Oskar 
Saltrausky,  Evangelical  Church  of 
Austria;  Pater  Jakob  Forg.  Austrian 
Catholic  Church:  Rabbi  Chaim  Eisen- 
berg.  Chief  Rabbi,  Austria;  and  human 
rights  experts  Vladimir  Bukovsky. 
Yuri  Orlov.  and  Vladimir  Magarik. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  this 
hearing: 

Summary  of  Hearing 

Bishop  Dr.  Sakrausky  was  to  speak  from 
the  religious  experts  panel.  He  described 
the  Soviet  destruction  of  prayer,  holy  sacre- 
ments  and  communication  of  that  message 
"which  gives  us  reason  to  hoije  for  the  eter- 
nal life  for  which  we've  been  made.  We 
must  not  deprive  mankind  of  this  hope. 
Whoever  takes  away  this  hope  from  man- 
kind—whoever forbids  the  message  to  be 
carried  on— is  violating  the  dignity  which 
God  has  given  to  man  and  destroyed  the 
hope  which  man  would  otherwise  have." 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  Christians  are 
being  denied  their  human  dignity,  Dr.  Sak- 
rausky said  that  the  message  must  be 
spread  through  the  media  and  by  parlia- 
mentary groups  such  as  the  IPG  and  the 
Christian  International  Solidarity  (CSI)  to 
which  he  and  Father  Forg  belong.  "We  live 
in  a  time  of  mobility  and  media  domination. 
No  one  can  do  things  in  secrecy  and  deprive 
human  beings  of  their  dignity. 

Father  Forg  stated  that  it  is  not  impor- 
tant to  study  the  secret  decrees  of  the 
Soviet  government  because  publicly  avail- 
able Information  describes  the  Soviet 
Union's  anti-religlous  policy  quite  clearly. 
"In  article  52  of  the  Soviet  constitution,  all 
citizens  are  given  the  right  to  engage  in 
anti-religious  propaganda.  The  party  char- 
ter says  that  every  communist  has  to  fight 
against  prejudices.  And  one  year  after  the 
Helsinki  Accords  was  signed  a  regulation 
was  published— that  religious  communities 
are  not  allowed  to  organize  prayer  meetings 
and  gathering  for  their  members.  The 
Soviet  criminal  law  is  also  quite  explicit  in 
article  227  stating  those  doing  religious 
work  for  children  and  young  people  may  be 
punished  with  five-  to  six-year  prison  terms 
and  with  seizure  of  their  property." 

Father  Forg  said  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
1986.  the  Ukrainian  and  Lithuanian  party 
chiefs  called  for  a  determined  fight  against 
religion.  Through  Pravda.  they  denounced 
the  inference  of  religious  Soviet  citizens  on 
their  children  because  it  hindered  the  elimi- 
nation of  religion  from  Soviet  society.  He 
said  the  state  church  office  works  together 
with  the  KGB  and  supervises  everything.  It 
Is  the  center  of  the  continued  fight  against 
religion  and  has  abolished  the  United 
Catholic  Church  in  Ukralnla,  which  had 
4000  priests  and  2000  monasteries.  Father 
Forg  provided  many  statistics  Including  the 
following: 


Of  57  theological  colleges  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  3  remain; 

Of  1250  orthodox  monasteries,  17  remain; 

Of  300  evangelical  churches,  130  remain; 

Of  4000  orthodox  churches.  150  remain; 

In  Lithuania,  specifically,  80  churches.  3 
seminaries  and  313  chapels  were  closed  and 
2000  teachers  were  forced  to  leave  their  jobs 
when  they  declared  themselves  religious  be- 
lievers; 

In  1984,  within  4  months,  the  political  au- 
thorities closed  more  than  30  Catholic 
churches  and  tore  the  buildings  down. 

Father  Forg  continued  to  say  that,  as  far 
as  the  media  is  concerned,  regional  newspa- 
pers fight  against  religious  practice  much 
more  than  papers  that  are  circulated 
abroad.  They  contain  enormous  amounts  of 
libel  and  slander,  which  lead  to  difficulties 
for  believers  who  live  in  these  communities. 

For  the  German  believers  in  Russia,  times 
are  equally  as  difficult.  Out  of  490  evangeli- 
cal communities  only  220  are  registered 
with  the  state,  but  they  have  no  bishop,  no 
priest  and  no  theological  training  Institu- 
tion. There  are  about  12  priests  for  over 
500,000  Catholics  and  most  of  them  are  very 
old.  And  in  1986  alone,  only  218  Germans 
out  of  a  total  of  200,000  who  wanted  to 
leave  the  country  were  allowed  to  emigrate. 

As  reported  by  Rabbi  Eisenberg,  "the 
problem  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
particularly  tragic  one  and  a  particularly  In- 
teresting one  because  it  comprises  all  the 
human  rights  problems  that  exist:  bringing 
families  together,  leaving  the  country, 
human  contacts  and  practice  of  culture,  lan- 
guage and  religion." 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  says  that  reli- 
gious instruction  and  education  of  children 
is  left  to  the  parents,  they  are  in  violation 
of  Soviet  policy  If  they  do.  Article  66  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution,  for  example,  says  that 
children  should  be  educated  to  be  members 
of  the  Socialist  community.  In  addition, 
teaching  the  Hebrew  language  is  banned,  so 
it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  give  religious  In- 
struction. Not  only  are  the  Hebrew  prayers 
essential  to  religious  observances,  but  the 
Hebrew  language  in  itself  Is  an  interllnkage 
of  religion  and  Jewish  culture. 

The  Rabbi  said  that  Jews  are  often  pun- 
ished on  fabricated  charges.  He  cited,  as  an 
example,  the  Shabbat  supper  which  brings 
together  family  and  friends  on  Friday  eve- 
nings. "This  is  neither  a  worship  nor  a  reli- 
gious assembly,  but  [in  the  Soviet  Union]  is 
classified  as  an  illegal  religious  meeting." 
Over  and  over  again  these  gatherings  are  in- 
terrupted by  Soviet  officials  who  then 
punish  the  guests  as  "criminals."  Accusa- 
tions of  Illegal  drug  use  are  frequently  lev- 
eled against  Jews  who  use  a  perfumed  herb 
at  the  end  of  Shabbat.  Subsequent  impris- 
onment is  not  unusual. 

PARLIAMENTARY  QUESTIONS 

"How  do  you  assess  the  development  of 
human  rights  and  particularly  religious 
rights  since  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
took  office?" 

Father  Forg  said  that  even  though  Gorba- 
chev's image  has  improved  in  the  west, 
human  rights  continue  to  be  \rlol&ted. 
"People  are  suffering  as  they  were  before. 
We  may  get  the  Impression  that  things  have 
Improved  because  the  KGB  strategy  of  dis- 
information seems  to  have  an  enormous 
effect  in  the  west.  An  Improvement  could 
only  take  place  If  the  legislative  situation 
changed— If  the  anti-human  and  anti-reli- 
gious provisions  disappeared.  But  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  case  where  such  a  provision 
has  been  abolished  under  Gorbachev. 
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Bishop  Dr.  Salcrausky  responded  that  "in 
the  Soviet  Union,  human  rights  are  a  politi- 
cal question,  just  like  everything  else.  Ev- 
erything is  a  political  issue."  It  follows, 
then,  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  be 
on  better  terms  with  the  west  and  is  pursu- 
ing a  particular  foreign  policy  line,  there 
will  be  improvements.  To  help  this  process 
along,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
through  publicity  and  the  media  is  impor- 
tant because  the  Soviets  are  very  conscious 
of  appearances. 

Dr.  Sakrausky  went  on  to  explain  that 
there  is  a  particular  problem  with  the  enor- 
mous Russian  army.  Many  times  a  superior 
officer  will  notice  that  a  soldier  is  a  Chris- 
tian or  a  Jew  and  will  provoke  the  other  sol- 
diers to  harass  him  to  the  point  of  man- 
slaughter or  detainment  to  camp  for  years 
and  years.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  inter- 
fere with  the  army  because  it  is  somehow 
removed  from  public  opinion  and  not  in- 
cluded in  public  reports. 

"How  can  a  person  in  the  Soviet  Union 
study  to  become  a  minister,  priest  or  a 
rabbi?" 

Rabbi  Eisenberg  explained  that  although 
there  is  no  rabbinical  training  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  thret  Soviet  rabbis  were  allowed  to 
travel  in  the  70 's  for  training  in  Budapest, 
Hungary,  "a  place  where  there  is  no  danger 
for  the  candidate  to  get  any  wrong  ideolo- 
gy." Even  though  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
have  one  rabbi  each,  the  cities  of  Kiev  and 
Odessa,  which  have  200.000  Jews  between 
them,  have  none.  In  addition,  "the  Chief 
Rabbi  of  Moscow  is  a  member  (and  I  assume 
he  has  to  be)  of  the  anti-Zionist  committee. 
It  is  a  Joke  for  a  rabbi  to  be  a  member  in 
such  a  place." 

"What  consequences  does  a  child  face 
when  he  learns  from  either  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  the  New  Testament?" 

Father  Porg  responded.  "If  you  have  one. 
you  are  lucky.  But  if  a  young  person  studies 
the  New  Testament,  he  or  she  will  certainly 
enter  into  some  conflict  because  the  atti- 
tude taken  in  the  New  Testament  is  incom- 
patible with  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
Soviet  state.  The  state  wants  to  offer  every- 
thing—money, privileges,  travel— but  in 
return,  the  state  wants  the  soul  of  a  human 
being.  This  is  something  the  young  person 
studying  the  New  Testament  will  under- 
stand and  realize. 

"What  would  you  consider  the  most  im- 
portant measure  we,  as  parliamentarians, 
should  take  in  order  to  help  improve  the 
human  rights  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union?" 

Father  Forg  said  that  parliamentarians 
can  show  unity  and  solidarity  through  inter- 
national cooperation  and  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple for  those  who  would  rather  work  on 
their  own.  "Cooperation  with  human  rights 
organizations  is  most  valuable.  Trips  to  for- 
eign countries  are  also  very  important.  And 
it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  go  to  Moscow.  The 
subject  of  human  rights  has  to  be  taken  up 
again  and  again. 

"Austria  has  always  served  as  an  example 
in  this  respect  and  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  Austrian  authorities  and  hope  that  this 
country  will  continue  its  friendly  talks  with- 
out hiding  anything.  If  we  were  to  be  silent 
over  these  violations,  we  would  really  do  the 
people  even  greater  harm.  Sometimes  I  have 
the  impression  that  economical  organiza- 
tions and  even  some  politicians  consider  it 
their  only  task  to  esUblish  contacts  in 
terms  of  ext>orts  and  imports.  I  think  we 
have  to  go  beyond  this  economic  framework 
of  thinking."  The  economy  is,  after  all,  for 
human  beings.  And  that  is  who  we  are  work- 
ing for— human  beings. 


Dr.  Sakrausky  added  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant for  parliamentarians  to  supply 
themselves  continuously  with  information. 
"From  this  wealth  of  information,  you  can 
form  your  own  pictures  of  developments 
since  Gorbachev  came  to  power.  Second,  if 
you  ever  get  the  chance  to  talk  with  politi- 
cal economical  representatives  of  eastern 
bloc  countries,  you  must  take  up  these  ques- 
tions [of  human  rights].  If  as  t>elieving 
Christians  and  Jews — or  just  convinced 
human  rights  activists— you^ake  up  this 
issue,  you  will  find  how  much  [the  Soviets] 
are  opposed  to  taking  up  these  matters. 
They  will  tell  you  again  and  again  that  [the 
issue]  is  of  no  importance.  But  we  must  not 
give  up.  We  have  to  show  them  that  we  are 
informed  about  the  violations  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

Rabbi  Eisenberg  explained  that  "there,  is 
a  very  special  solidarity  in  the  Jewish 
people  all  over  the  world.  But  people  who 
don't  like  Jews  use  this  to  say  that  the  Jews 
want  to  take  over  the  world.  What  is  true  is 
the  Jews  show  solidarity  with  each  other— 
wherever  they  are.  And  what  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  Jewish  struggle  all  over 
the  world  are  doing  is  to  show  our  brothers 
in  the  Soviet  Union— give  them  the  feeling— 
that  they  are  not  alone,  that  we  have  soli- 
darity with  them  and  will  stand  by  them. 
This  is  the  main  thing  that  you  could  also 
do  for  them." 

Mr.  Marsch  asked  for  some  comment  on 
the  situation  on  the  Armenian  church.  "I 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Armenian 
church  and  there  was  a  relatively  large 
number  of  people  attending  a  religious  serv- 
ice. I  had  the  impression  that,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Armenian  church  is  concerned,  there 
seems  to  be  a  somewhat  greater  freedom 
than  in  the  other  Soviet  republics." 

Father  Porg  cautioned  that  "Armenia  is 
quite  remote  from  Moscow,  but  you  should 
not  be  deluded.  I  remember  warnings  sound- 
ed by  Christians  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
they  said  that  we  should  not  be  deluded  by 
full  churches.  They  told  us  that  we  see  only 
what  were  allowed  to  see.  They  pointed  this 
out  again  and  again.  But  I  do  admit,  and 
fortunately  there  are  differences  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  situation  is  not  the  same 
everywhere." 

Vladimir  Magarik,  a  mathematician  and 
the  first  to  speak  from  the  panel  of  human 
rights  experts,  spoke  about  Soviet  morals 
and  principles  through  several  examples. 
"When  I  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  I  worked 
in  the  Institute  on  ( inaudible  )-physics.  And 
just  like  any  other  institution  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  had  a  system  of  brainwashing 
that  was  used.  That's  the  system  of  socio- 
logical or  political  torturing.  And  once 
[during  a  lecture  on  the  relativity  of 
morals]  a  person  asked  if  caiuiabalism  was  a 
moral  ideology.  At  present,  cannabalism  is 
amoral  in  the  Soviet  society.  But  anything 
can  happen— it  depends  on  the  conditions." 

Citing  other  examples  of  societal  control 
by  the  Soviets,  Mr.  Magarik  said  he  was 
quite  certain  that  the  Chief  Rabbi  of 
Moscow  is  a  member  of  the  KGB.,  "This 
rabbi  is  known  as  a  person  who  is  badly  edu- 
cated and  who  speaks  Hebrew  poorly,  un- 
derstanding it  only  word  by  word.  One  of 
my  friends,  who  is  a  specialist  in  Hebrew 
and  religious  issues,  was  invited  to  take  this 
post  [and  was  at  the  same  time  offered]  an- 
other job  as  an  officer  in  the  KGB." 

Even  though  the  KGB  has  said  that 
teaching  Hebrew  and  Judaism  is  against  the 
law,  "I  don't  want  to  say  that  religion  is 
[necessarily]  prohibited  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  methods  that  are  used  in  the 


Soviet  Union  are  the  methods  of  pressure 
and  threats.  They  use  them  until  people  fi- 
nally give  in.  And  if  people  don't  give  in, 
then  [the  Soviet  authorities]  select  a  few 
for  overt  persecution  to  send  a  message  to 
the  rest.  My  son  was  such  a  victim." 

Mr.  Magarik  explained  that  his  son, 
Alexei,  had  prepared  a  cassette  tape  for  the 
Jewish  Passover  service.  The  tape  explained 
the  holiday  and  included  the  Passover  pray- 
ers and  songs.  Within  a  year,  Alexei  and 
others  involved  ended  up  in  Siberia,  having 
been  arrested  for  disseminating  false 
rumors  and  possessing  narcotics. 

"I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  this 
accusation  that  you  might  call  drug  libel' 
against  the  Jews  and  other  independent 
groups  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  fabrica- 
tion. From  the  west  it  is  hard  to  understand 
that  the  KGB  can  think  up  any  charge  they 
want  to  apply  to  a  person.  The  KGB  claims 
that  smoking  drugs  is  part  of  the  Sabbath 
ritual.  Now  they  are  attempting  to  link  the 
drug  network  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  inde- 
pendent groups.  I  call  on  you  now  to  unite 
all  your  efforts  to  oppose  this  type  of  drug 
libel  and  fabrication." 

Vladimir  Bukovsky  spoke  about  the  abuse 
of  psychiatry  for  political  purposes  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  "It  was  developed  under 
Khn'schev's  leadership  and  became  a  well- 
established  method  of  repression  in  the  60's. 
It  was  a  joint  project— the  methodology  was 
worked  out  by  the  psychiatrists  while  other 
techniques  were  worked  out  by  the  KGB. 
The  original  idea  was  that  Khruschev  didn't 
want  to  continue  the  massive  repressions  of 
Stalin's  time  so  as  not  to  spoil  his  excellent 
relations  with  the  west.  (His  image  was  of  a 
new  leader— charismatic,  young  and  what- 
ever else  they  say  about  Gorbachev.)  The 
substitute  of  that  activity,  however,  would 
be  to  rule  people  as  insane  and  that  would 
save  him  the  bad  publicity  of  political  trials. 
And  since  anyone  can  become  mentally  ill,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  the  west  to  prove 
that  such  an  individual  was  instead  a  politi- 
cal prisoner." 

Mr.  Bukovsky  described  two  dianoses  that 
have  often  been  used  by  Soviet  psychia- 
trists: sluggish-schizophrenia,  which  devel- 
ops very  slowly  and  can  drag  on  for  30  years 
without  external  manifestation,  and  "para- 
noid development  of  personality"  which  can 
easily  be  applied  to  people  who  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  the  KGB.  In  the  early  1960's, 
there  were  three  hospitals  that  diagnosed 
such  cases.  By  1970.  there  were  15  special 
types  of  [>sychiatric  hospitals  across  the 
country.  In  1977,  encouraged  by  dissent 
inside  the  psychiatric  community,  the 
World  Psychiatric  Association  (WPA)  con- 
demned Soviet  practice  of  committing  sane 
people  for  political  reasons.  And  finally,  by 
1983.  the  Soviets  pulled  out  of  the  WPA  ap- 
parently because  they  knew  they  were  going 
to  t)e  expelled. 

The  result  has  been  predictable.  "Those 
who  became  known  to  the  west  are  not  com- 
mitted [to  psychiatric  hospitals]  anj-more 
because  the  Soviet  authorities  don't  want  to 
feud  with  the  growing  campaign  in  the  free 
world.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
people  who  do  not  have  the  attention  of  the 
western  public  or  media  has  not  been  re- 
duced." 

Religious  activists  constitute  a  large  per- 
centage of  hospital  inmates,  particularly  be- 
cause such  a  diagnosis  is  an  easy  solution  to 
an  uncomfortable  problem.  Although  it  is 
normal  procedure  to  imprison  those  Chris- 
tians caught  during  a  religious  service,  "the 
Soviet  authorities  believe  it  is  counterpro- 
ductive to  put  them  all  on  trial.  Even  with 


the  techniques  of  closed-door  trials,  the 
word  will  be  spreading  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  quite  a  number  of  people  who  be- 
lieve in  God.  [The  view  is]  that  it  is  much 
more  comfortable  to  proclaim  them  as  being 
insane  and  to  send  them  to  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals." Others  who  are  sent  to  psychiatric 
hospitals  include  trade  union  advocates  and 
non-conformist  artists. 

One  group  in  particular,  which  Is  heavily 
persecuted  by  the  application  of  psychiatric 
repression,  is  the  Hare  Khrishnas.  Mr.  Bu- 
kovsky listed  several  Hare  Khrishna  activ- 
ists who  have  been  committed  to  various 
special  hospitals  including  -Alexei  Mustov, 
Anatoly  Pinyayev  and  Sergei  Kasyan.  "[Ser- 
gei's] case  is  particularly  interesting  because 
when  he  was  examined  by  so-called  psychia- 
trists, his  disease  was  described  officially  as 
Khrishnamania.  So  far,  and  I  work  closely 
with  psychiatry  by  profession,  I've  never 
heard  of  a  disease  of  that  type." 

Perhaps  the  most  well-known  psychiatric 
case  is  that  on  Dr.  Anatoly  Koryagin.  He  ex- 
amined several  Soviet  disssidents  who  had 
already  been  committed  were  in  danger  of 
t>eing  committed  to  a  psychiatric  hospital  in 
order  to  establish  their  mental  states  in  a 
purely  scientific  manner.  Although  he  con- 
cluded that  the  majority  of  the  patients 
were  sane,  their  sentences  remained  un- 
changed. 'For  making  his  own  findings  and 
his  own  scientific  opinion  public,  he  was 
sent  to  the  concentration  camp  for  seven 
years.  He  was  severely  mistreated,  tortured 
an  beaten  because  the  Soviet  authorities 
wanted  to  break  him  down.  They  didn't 
want  an  example  of  a  Soviet  psychiatrist 
fighting  against  the  abuse  of  his  profession. 
They  tried  to  break  him  down  by  all  means 
and  failed  ...  if  we  try  to  fight  against  the 
abuse  of  psychiatry,  we  first  and  foremost 
have  to  help  this  man." 

[Note.— Dr.  Koryagin  was  released  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1987.] 

Yuri  Orlov  explained  that  the  fundamen- 
tal difficulty  involved  in  the  struggle  for  re- 
ligious freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  basi- 
cally a  public  misunderstanding.  "The  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  in  general,  is  fairly 
mdifferent  to  the  problems  of  religrious  free- 
dom. I  have  thought  quite  a  bit  about  this 
problem  *  *  *  and  I  think  [one  solution]  is  to 
say  that  religion  is  chiefly  a  way  of  preserv- 
ing morals.  It  is  a  way  of  preserving  national 
morals  and  national  traditions  and  has  to  do 
with  family  and  labor  morals." 

Another  reason  for  the  shy  public  attitude 
is  that  Soviet  legislation  specifies  that  par- 
ents raise  their  children  in  the  spirit  of 
building  communism.  Additional  legislation 
entitles  authorities  to  remove  children  from 
their  parents  if  they  are  not  'oeing  raised  in 
the  proper  maiuier.  "From  Kindergarten 
on,  Soviet  children  are  indoctrinated  in  the 
spirit  of  anti-religious  propaganda." 

Mr.  Orlov  said  that  he  is  hopeful  that  the 
public  attitude  will  change  because  he  has 
seen  some  progress  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
intelligentsia  and  other  sectors  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety. "Of  course,  this  progress  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  party's  atheistic  program.  The 
Russian  intelligentsia  understand  that  in 
order  to  preserve  national  traditions  and 
morals,  they  must  make  a  connection  to  re- 
ligous  morals — or  at  least,  preserve  a  respect 
for  religion." 

PARLIAMENTARY  QtTESTIONS 

'"Has  there  l>een  any  change  in  the  human 
rights  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  since 
Gorbachev  took  office?" 

Mr.  Bukovsky:  "Several  recent  cases  of 
prisoners  being  released  in  the  USSR  (in- 
cluding the  most  publicized  case  of  Dr.  Sak- 


harov)  do  not  indicate  any  significant 
change  in  the  Soviet  regime.  At  best,  they 
could  be  described  as  a  very  skillful  P.R.  ex- 
ercise calculated  to  deceive  public  opinion  in 
the  west.  The  very  pattern  of  these  cases 
(i.e.  several  most  publicized  prisoners  being 
released  one  by  one  in  the  duration  of  a 
year)  indicate  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
trying  to  maximize  the  effect  while  making 
minimal  concessions. 

Should  they  have  really  decided  to  'liber- 
alize' the  Soviet  regime,  they  would  have 
started  by  granting  amnesty  to  all  political 
prisoners.  The  necessity  to  improve  image 
abroad  shows  how  desperately  they  need 
economic  assistance,  credits,  technology, 
etc.  It  also  shows  that  we  can  get  much 
more  from  the  Soviets  at  this  Junction. 

We  can  expect  some  further  improve- 
ments in  the  fate  of  dissidents  and  refuse- 
niks  provided  the  west  will  step  up  the  pres- 
sure instead  of  relaxing.  If  the  west  shows 
impatience  once  again  and  accepts  detente 
at  this  stage,  there  will  be  neither  improve- 
ments in  the  human  rights  sphere  nor  radi- 
cal economic  reforms." 

"What  can  we  do  to  help  improve  the  situ- 
ation?" 

Mr.  Bukovsky:  "My  experience  of  the  past 
10  years  has  convinced  me  that  the  west  is 
incapai^le  of  conducting  east-west  policy 
with  aAy  degree  of  subtlety.  Since  the  west 
still  lacks  the  people  with  experience  in  ide- 
ological warfare,  any  attempts  to  outplay 
the  Soviets  on  their  own  territory  are 
doomed.  Any  reasonable  conditions  you  may 
commit  the  Soviets  to  will  be  skillfully 
faked  or  ignored,  while  it  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  pull  out  at  the  last  moment 
without  losing  the  propaganda  battle."  My 
advice  is  to  demand  impossible  conditions, 
such  as: 

1.  complete  political  amnesty 

2.  complete  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan 

3.  renewal  of  emigration  to  the  scale  of 
1979 

4.  free  participation  of  emigre  organiza- 
tions 

5.  complete  coverage  of  the  sessions  by  the 
Soviet  television  (live) 

6.  no  jamming  of  the  western  broadcasts 

7.  access  to  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  Amnesty  International  to  any  jails  and 
camps  they  want  to  visit 

8.  elimination  from  the  Soviet  penal  code 
of  all  "political"  articles 

The  more  the  better. 

The  Helsinki  process  has  some  meaning 
only  if  the  west  is  prepared  to  act.  While 
the  ultimate  goal  of  communism  is  absurd, 
the  Soviet  regime  is  quite  pragmatic  within 
its  absurdity.  The  least  effective  is  to  "talk" 
with  them  if  the  words  are  not  supported 
with  action.  To  begin  with,  the  essence  of 
the  Helsinki  agreement  was  the  linkage  be- 
tween security,  culture,  scientific  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  and  respect  for  human 
rights. 

This  meant,  among  other  things,  that  a 
continuous  violation  of  human  rights  will  be 
perceived  by  the  west  as  a  threat  to  its  secu- 
rity and,  therefore,  will  l>e  reflected  accord- 
ingly in  the  level  of  economic,  cultural  and 
scientific  cooperation.  No  such  response  to 
the  Soviet  violations  has  ever  come.  Eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  Soviets  were  in- 
troduced in  response  to  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan,  not  l>ecause  of  the 
human  rights  violations.* 


COFFEE  COUNTY,  ALABAMA'S 
EFFORTS  TOWARD  REALISTIC 
WELFARE  REFORM 

•  Mr.  SHELBY,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues a  success  story  about  a  small 
county  in  the  heart  of  the  wlregrass  of 
Alabama  that  is  making  progress 
toward  realistic  welfare  reform.  How 
fitting,  as  welfare  reform  is  such  a 
high  priority  for  this  100th  Congress, 
that  I  have  the  opportunity  to  recount 
the  success  enjoyed  by  the  Coffee 
County  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources in  Alabama. 

Since  January  1986,  the  Coffee 
County  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources has  been  trying  a  different  ap- 
proach to  welfare.  This  county  is  pro- 
viding preventive  counseling  instead  of 
remedial  assistance  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents. The  idea  is  to  help  the  families 
work  through  their  problems  before 
the  problems  disintegrate  the  family 
structure— preventive  medicine,  of 
sorts. 

What  is  happening  in  Coffee  County 
through  the  Family  Life  Enrichment 
Program  is  a  return  to  a  more  tradi- 
tional idea  of  the  American  family— a 
family  not  dependent  on  welfare  so 
much  as  dependent  on  each  other. 
And  with  this  dependency  on  one  an- 
other comes  increased  learning,  under- 
standing, and  strength. 

These  days,  our  rural  and  urban  wel- 
fare families  often  face  homelessness, 
unemployment,  and  discrimination  in 
many  forms.  In  the  face  of  such  obsta- 
cles to  independence,  too  often  they 
turn  to  drugs,  divorce,  and  abuse  of 
their  spouses,  their  children,  and 
themselves.  In  what  has  been  termed  a 
"vicious  cycle",  the  welfare  family  be- 
comes fixed  in  a  trap  that  is  too  diffi- 
cult to  break. 

Rather  than  treating  the  symptoms 
of  the  problem  or  even  the  problem 
itself  after  it  has  surfaced  and  has 
worked  its  way  into  the  family  struc- 
ture, the  Family  Life  Enrichment  Pro- 
gram teaches  families  how  to  deal 
Jth  potential  problems— before  they 
ise.  But  this  program  is  not  open 
lely  to  those  on  welfare.  Coffee 
County  is  attempting  to  reach  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  problem  that 
plague  the  families  on  welfare  can  also 
be  found  in  those  families  who  are 
not. 

These  days  we  hear  so  much  about 
the  decline  of  the  American  family. 
Mr.  President,  I  refuse  to  accept  these 
notions— and  it  is  a  program  like 
Coffee  County's  Family  Life  Enrich- 
ment that  reaffirms  my  belief  that  the 
American  family  will  endure  as  both 
the  moral  and  ethical  foundation  of 
our  society.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  search  out  and  support  programs  in 
their  States  that  are  similar  to  the 
Family  Life  EJnrichment  Progrsan  of 
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Coffee  County,  AL,  as  we.  Members  of 
this  historic  100th  Congress,  seek  the 
avenues  to  realistic  welfare  reform.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(B)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeping  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  imder  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $3.9  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.3  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

u.s.  cokorkss. 
Congressional  Budget  Opmce, 
Washington,  DC,  June  22,  1987. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate,  Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budgets  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
gressional Resolution  120.  This  report  meets 
the  requirements  for  Senate  scorelteeping  of 
section  5  of  Senate  Congressional  Resolu- 
tion 32  and  is  current  through  June  19. 
1987.  The  report  is  submitted  under  section 
308<b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  as  amended.  At  your 
request  this  report  incorporates  the  CBO 
economic  and  technical  estimating  assump- 
tions issued  on  January  2,  1987. 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  my  last 
report. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Gramlich. 

Acting  Director. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1987  SUPPORTING  DETAIL  FOR  CBO  WEEKLY     pointing    to    changed     circumstances 
SCOREKEEPING  REPORT  US  SENATE,  lOOTH  CONGRESS,     since  the  treaty  was  signed. 
1ST  SESSION  AS  Of  JUNE  19, 1987  But  article  62  of  the  Vienna  Conven- 

tion on  the  Law  of  Treaties  does  not 
allow  a  party  to  implement  a  unilater- 
al change  to  Justify  withdrawing  from 
a  treaty.  Saying  that  circimistances 
have  changed— that  technologies  have 
improved,  or  that  this  administration 
prefers  a  new  strategic  doctrine— is 
just  not  good  enough. 

If  article  62  prevents  SDI  from  push- 
ing us  out  of  our  treaty  commitments, 
and  if  this  administration  really  pre- 
fers to  keep  the  treaty  but  bend  the 
rules,  then  the  State  Department 
Legal  Advisor  and  the  Pentagon  has  to 
come  up  with  Orwellian  language  ("le- 
gally correct  interpretation!")  to  justi- 
fy its  excursions  outside  the  accepted 
understanding  attached  to  a  15-year- 
old  treaty  that  has  served  us  very  well. 

The  reinterpretation  is  a  strained 
effort  to  get  around  the  treaty  regime. 
Mr.  Gross  points  out  some  of  the  am- 
biguities of  treaty  langauge  and  sug- 
gests a  framework  for  negotiating 
amendments  to  the  ABM  Treaty  that 
will  strengthen  it.  We  already  have  a 
perfectly  good  vechicle  for  doing  ex- 
actly this,  through  additional  common 
understandings  or  other  clarifying  lan- 
guage in  the  Standing  Consultative 
Conunission  [SCCl.  Mr.  Gross  sug- 
gests that  we  ought  to  take  advan- 
tange  of  either  the  SCC  or  the  Geneva 
arms  control  talks  to  strengthen  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

I  ask  that  Donald  G.  Gross's  article, 
"Negotiated  Treaty  Amendment:  The 
Solution  to  the  SDI-ABM  Treaty  Con- 
flict," published  in  the  Harvard  Inter- 
natonal  Law  Journal,  Winter  1987,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

Negotiated  Treaty  Amendment:  The  Solu- 
tion TO  THE  SDI-ABM  Treaty  Conflict 

(By  E>onald  G.  Gross*) 

I.  introduction:  the  nature  of  the  conflict 

The  advocates  of  President  Reagan's  Stra- 
tegic Detense  Initiative  (SDI)'  argue  that 
the  United  States  must  develop  a  space- 
based  defense  against  Soviet  ballistic  mis- 
siles during  the  1990's.  Their  aim  is  no  less 
than  to  construct  a  total  shield  over  the 
United  States  to  protect  against  a  Soviet 
attack.'  Yet  before  these  SDI  advocates  can 
exceed  the  research  phase  of  their  program, 
they  must  overcome  a  significant  legal  bar- 
rier the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  MissUe  (ABM) 
Treaty,'  which  bars  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  from  building  a  territorial  defense 
against  missile  attack. 

In  the  recent  policy  debate  over  SDI.  both 
the  program's  advocates  and  critics  have 
manipulated  the  Treaty's  language  and 
meaning  to  coincide  with  their  preferred  po- 
sition. SDI  proponents  initially  argued  for 
an  aggressive  SDI  research  program  which 
marginally  complied  for  an  aggressive  SDI 
research  program  which  marginally  com- 
plied with  the  Treaty's  technical  require- 
ments. They  then  advocated  U.S.  withdraw- 
al from  the  Treaty  due  to  Soviet  violations 
which   materially   breached   its  provisions. 
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THE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  SDI-ABM 
TREATY  CONFLICT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  the  Senate  cannot  move  to  con- 
sider the  1988  defense  authorization 
bill  is  the  filibuster  against  the  Levin- 
Nunn  provision.  This  measure  bars 
fimding  for  SDI  tests  that  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  traditional  interpre- 
tation of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty. 

Donald  C.  Gross  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent and  informative  article  about 
the  conflict  over  the  ABM  Treaty.  He 
finds  the  Reagan  administration  rein- 
terpretation to  be  incorrect— no  ifs, 
ands,  or  buts.  Gross  goes  even  further: 
He  argues  that  the  administration  has 
set  the  stage  for  treaty  withdrawal  by 


Most  recently,  they  have  advanced  a  rein- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  language  which 
would  allow  SDI  to  proceed  to  advanced 
testing  and  development  without  violating 
the  Treaty's  terms. 

SDI  opponents  consider  the  ABM  Treaty 
a  critical  last  bulwark  In  the  defense  of  tra- 
ditional U.S.  deterrence  policy  against  pro- 
ponents of  strategic  defense.  "They  maintain 
that  tam[}erinK  in  any  fundamental  way 
with  the  ABM  Tteaty  will  cause  the  entire 
regime  of  U.S.-Soviet  arms  control  to  unrav- 
el.* Arguing  that  the  ABM  Treaty  must  be 
preserved  at  all  costs,  they  have  urged  strict 
compliance  with  the  Treaty's  terms  to  Iteep 
SDI  from  advancing  l)eyond  its  laboratory 
research  phase  toward  field  testing  and  ulti- 
mately deployment. 

Neither  proponents  nor  critics  of  SDI 
have  shown  sufficient  concern  for  three  im- 
portant principles  which  must  govern  the 
resolution  of  the  conflict  between  SDI  and 
the  ABM  Treaty: 

(1)  Any  change  in  the  status  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  must  be  entirely  legitimate  under 
international  law.'  If  the  U.S.  illegally 
alters  or  undercuts  the  Treaty,  its  action 
will  severely  damage  the  reliability  of  its 
commitments  under  many  other  interna- 
tional agreements.  Legitimacy  requires  the 
U.S.  to  pursue  only  those  actions  it  is  enti- 
tled to  take  under  international  law, 

(2)  A  policy  or  action  that  changes  t>he 
status  of  the  ABM  Treaty  must  not  destabi- 
lize U.S.-Soviet  relations,*  The  conflict  be- 
tween ABM  Treaty  obligations  and  SDI 
cannot  be  resolved  by  even  legitimate  ac- 
tions which  will  trigger  an  arms  race  leading 
to  a  nuclear  confrontation  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

(3)  Any  legal  document  which  modifies  or 
replaces  the  obligations  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
must  reflect  a  U.S.-Soviet  consensus  on  stra- 
tegic policy  toward  defensive  weapons. 
Where  two  states  disagree  on  the  most  fun- 
damental doctrinal  questions,  a  treaty 
which  sets  forth  only  one  state's  views  is 
likely  to  exacerbate,  rather  than  reduce,  the 
conflict  between  them.  The  ABM  treaty  will 
only  retain  validity  and  efficacy  so  long  as  it 
embodies  an  agreed  understanding  and 
serves  the  interests  of  both  states.' 

Unless  the  U.S.  Government  strictly  limits 
the  SDI  program  to  laboratory  research, 
only  a  negotiated  treaty  amendment  will 
meet  these  three  requirements  for  resolving 
the  conflict  between  SDI  and  the  ABM 
Treaty.  By  reaching  an  agreement  to 
modify  the  Treaty,  the  United  States  would 
confer  significant  political  legitimacy  on  its 
actions  under  international  law.  It  would 
avoid  destabilization  U.S.-Soviet  nuclear  re- 
lations while  establishing  a  new  political 
consensus  on  the  development,  testing,  and 
deployment  of  space-based  defensive  weap- 
ons. Only  a  negotiated  amendment  will 
enable  the  parties  to  surmount  those  histor- 
ical changes  which  have  undermined  their 
1972  agreement  on  the  strategic  role  of  de- 
fensive weapons  systems. 

II.  SDI  AND  the  ABM  TREATY:  THE  LEGAL  AND 
strategic  BACKGROUND 

A.  The  ABM  Treaty:  Critical  Provisions 
In  Article  I  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  pledged  "not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory" 
of  their  countries.*  While  generally  banning 
a  nationwide  defense  shield,  the  Treaty  does 
allow  each  side  to  deploy  ABMs  to  protect 
its  national  capital  and  a  single  interconti- 
nental baUistic  missile  (ICBM)  field.*  How- 


■  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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ever,  the  ABMs  deployed  at  these  two  sites 
must  meet  three  requirements.  First,  they 
have  to  consist  of  traditional  ABM  ele- 
ments: ABM  launchers.  ABM  interceptor 
missiles,  and  ABM  radar. '°  Second,  they  can 
only  be  deployed  in  a  fixed  land-based 
mode. ' '  Third,  they  are  subject  to  strict  nu- 
merical limits:  one  hundred  ABM  missiles  at 
each  of  the  two  designated  sites."  Togeth- 
er, these  three  requirements  rule  out  the  de- 
ployment of  any  space-based  ABM  system.  ■ ' 

In  a  supplementary  section  '♦  entitled 
Agreed  Statement  D,  the  parties  specifically 
considered  the  problem  of  future  ABM  sys- 
tems that  might  utilize  new  technologies: 

In  order  to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  .  .  .  the  Parties  agree  that  in 
the  event  ABM  systems  based  on  other 
physical  principles  .  .  .  are  created  in  the 
future,  specific  limitations  on  such  systems 
and  their  components  would  be  subject  to 
discussion  .  ,  .  and  agreement  [within  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission].'* 

During  Congressional  hearings  on  the 
Treaty,  chief  U.S.  negotiator  Gerard  C. 
Smith  interpreted  Agreed  Statement  D  to 
mean  that  "the  parties  have  agreed  that  no 
future  types  of  ABM  systems  based  on  dif- 
ferent physical  principles  from  present 
technology  can  be  deployed  unless  the 
treaty  is  amended."'*  Agreed  Statement  D 
thus  clearly  reinforces  the  Treaty  ban  on 
deployment  of  all  space-based  ABM  sys- 
tems." 

Yet  the  Treaty  does  not  explicitly  indicate 
how  far  towards  deployment  the  parties  can 
proceed  with  development  and  testing  of 
new  systems.  In  Article  V.  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  agreed  "not  to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy  ABM  systems  or  components  which 
are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based."'*  During  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Henry  Jackson  asked  Ambassa- 
dor Smith  to  define  the  term  "develop"  as 
used  in  Article  V.'"  Smith  responded  in  a 
written  statement  which  differentiated  per- 
missible research  from  banned  development: 

The  SALT  negotiating  history  clearly  sup- 
ports the  following  interpretation.  The  obli- 
gation not  to  develop  such  systems,  devices 
or  warheads  would  be  applicable  only  to 
that  stage  of  development  which  follows 
laboratory  development  and  testing.  The 
prohibitions  on  development  contained  in 
the  ABM  Treaty  would  start  at  that  part  of 
the  development  process  where  field  testing 
is  initiated  on  either  a  prototype  or  bread- 
t>oard/  model.  .  .  .  Exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Delegation  made  clear  that  this  defi- 
nition is  also  the  Soviet  interpretation  of 
the  term  "development."  »<> 

According  to  Smith's  interpretation.  Arti- 
cle V  permits  laboratory  research  and  test- 
ing towards  a  space-based  ABM  system  em- 
ploying new  physical  principles,"  Yet  it 
cuts  off  any  further  development  once  the 
new  technologies  pass  beyond  laboratory  re- 
search to  the  field  testing  stage.'" 

B.  The  ABM  Treaty  and  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction 

The  theoretical  doctrine  underlying  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  known  as  mutual  assured  de- 
struction. This  doctrine  prescribes  that  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  preserve  a 
stable  strategic  relationship,  as  long  as  each 
retains  an  effective  nuclear  deterrent.  Given 
each  side's  ability  to  suffer  a  first-strike 
missile  attack  and  still  retaliate  with  devas- 
tating force,  neither  side  has  any  incentive 
to  strike  first.  The  nuclear  balance  between 
the  superpowers  is  thereby  maintained." 


The  parties  reached  a  consensus  during 
the  1972  SALT  negotiations  »♦  to  adhere  to 
the  doctrine  of  mutual  assured  destruction 
by  severely  curtailing  deployment  of  defen- 
sive missile  systems."  They  decided  to 
remain  vulnerable  to  each  other's  offensive 
missiles  in  order  to  preserve  the  efficacy  of 
their  retaliatory  forces.  Their  objective,  of 
course,  was  to  keep  the  cost  of  a  first  strike 
so  high  as  to  deter  the  possibility  of  its  oc- 
currence. 

Aside  from  its  great  value  in  preserving 
crisis  stability,  the  ABM  Treaty  aimed  to 
prevent  both  a  defensive  and  offensive  arms 
race  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
Treaty  quite  obviously  ciu-bs  defensive 
weapons.  It  also  reduces  the  incentive  for 
continuing  deployment  of  offensive  systems. 
Since  the  opponent's  territory  remains  pen- 
etrable, no  need  arises  for  ever  greater  num- 
bers of  offensive  weapons  in  orders  to 
ensure  an  effective  retaliatory  strike.** 

C.  SDI  and  Strategic  Defense 

The  doctrine  underlying  SDI— often  re- 
ferred to  as  strategic  defense— rejects  the 
view  that  mere  possession  of  an  effective  re- 
taliatory force  stabilizes  U.S.-Soviet  nuclear 
relations.  Advocates  of  strategic  defense 
condemn  the  notion  that  mutual  assured  de- 
struction is  a  valid  conceptual  basis  for 
structuring  the  two  superpowers'  nuclear  re- 
lations. Instead,  they  seek  large-scale  de- 
fenses as  the  more  stable  alternative  to 
maximizing  retaliatory  capability."  Accord- 
ing to  President  Reagan: 

We  seek  to  render  obsolete  the  balance  of 
terror — or  Mutual  Assured  Destruction,  as 
it's  called— and  replace  it  with  a  system  in- 
capable of  initiating  armed  conflict  or  caus- 
ing mass  destruction,  yet  effective  in  pre- 
venting war. .  .  . 

.  .  .  [SDI]  would  enable  us  to  fundamen- 
tally change  our  strategic  assumptions,  per- 
mitting us  to  shift  our  emphasis  from  of- 
fense to  defense.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We're  not  discussing  a  concept  just  to 
enhance  deterrence,  but  rather  a  new  Itind 
of  deterrence;  not  just  an  addition  to  our  of- 
fensive forces,  but  ...  a  shield  that  could 
prevent  nuclear  weapons  from  reaching 
their  targets."* 

SDI  strategists  believe  that  an  effective 
space-based  defense,  capable  of  wholly 
blunting  a  missile  attack,  could  eventually 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  ballistic  missiles 
and  their  nuclear  warheads."  They  argue 
that  both  sides  will  ultimately  realize  the 
futility  of  a  preemptive  first  strike  and 
retain  only  token  nuclear  forces  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restricted  retaliation.'" 

Opponents  of  SDI  have  assailed  the  pro- 
gram on  both  technical ' '  and  strategic 
groundaafphey  believe  the  Soviets  will  see 
SDI  deployment  as  merely  one  element  in  a 
broader  first-strike  strategy.  Prom  the 
Soviet  fjerspective.  the  U.S.  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  launch  a  preemptive  nuclear  attack 
once  it  felt  confident  that  its  space  defenses 
could  negate  the  Soviet  retaliatory  threat." 
The  Soviets  would  respwnd.  rationally,  by 
increasing  the  number,  power,  and  accuracy 
of  their  offensive  weapons  in  order  to  pene- 
trate U.S.  defenses,  thereby  stimulating  a 
new  round  in  the  arms  race."  Critics  also 
point  out  that  in  period^  of  high  tension,  de- 
ployed nuclear  defenses  would  increase  the 
pressure  for  a  first  strike.  Each  superpower 
might  fear  that  if  it  failed  to  strike  preemp- 
tively, it  could  find  itself  disarmed  by  the 
other's  space-based  defenses.** 

The  most  powerful  argument  advanced  by 
opponents  of  SDI  is  that  continuation  of 
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the  program  will  inevitably  destroy  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

[T]he  new  U.S.  stratesic  defense  program 
poses  a  direct  threat  to  the  ABM  Treaty, 
which  is  the  keystone  to  the  entire  frame- 
work of  existing  arms  control  agreements. 
The  President's  vision  and  the  goal  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  are  diametrical- 
ly opposed  to  the  underlying  objective  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  of  preventing  a  nationwide 
ballistic  missile  defense." 

Critics  of  SDI  correctly  note  that,  in  its 
fully  realized  form,  the  program  is  incom- 
patible with  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  doctrine 
of  strategic  defense  underlying  SDI  simply 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of 
mutual  assured  destruction  embodied  in  the 
ABM  Treaty.  For  this  reason,  the  ABM 
Treaty  constitutes  a  major  obstacle  to  the 
Reagan  Administration's  SDI  program." 

In  the  past  few  years,  advocates  of  SDI 
have  put  forth  a  variety  of  proposals  to  un- 
dermine, nullify,  or  bypass  the  ABM  Treaty 
in  order  to  peniiit  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. Their  proposed  solutions  to  the  SDI- 
ABM  Treaty  conflict  have  included  margin- 
al compliance  with  the  Treaty's  terms,  rein- 
terpreution  of  the  Treaty,  imd  abandon- 
ment due  to  Soviet  violations.  SDI  oppo- 
nents, on  the  other  hand,  have  refused  even 
to  consider  substantive  amendments  to  the 
Treaty  to  resolve  the  conflict.  They  have 
preferred  to  tighten  and  clarify  the  Treaty 
language  so  as  to  make  the  Treaty  an  insu- 
perable barrier  to  construction  of  a  space 
defense. 

III.  TSKATY  COMFUANCC:  A  TnfFORART 
RAIAltCE 

SDI  encompasses  four  phases  of  research, 
development,  and  deplojfment  extending 
over  the  next  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  As  a 
Defense  Department  report  recently  stated: 

The  research  program,  begun  by  the 
President  in  his  1983  Initiative,  twill)  run 
into  the  early  1990s  when  decisions  could  be 
made  by  a  future  President  and  Congress  on 
whether  or  not  to  enter  into  systems  devel- 
opment. .  .  . 

The  systems  development  or  full-scale  de- 
velopment phase  could  begin  as  early  as  the 
1990s,  ....  During  this  period,  prototypes 
of  actual  defensive  system  components 
would  be  designed,  built,  and  demonstrated. 

A  transition  phase  would  be  a  period  of  In- 
cremental, sequential  deployment  of  defen- 
sive systems.  This  phase  could  be  designed 
so  that  each  added  increment  would  further 
enhance  deterrence  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war. 

The  final  phase  would  be  a  period  of  time 
during  which  deployment  of  highly  effec- 
tive, multi-layered  defensive  systems  would 
be  completed  and  during  which  ballistic  mis- 
sile force  levels  could  be  brought  to  a  nego- 
tiated nadir.'' 

The  Defense  Department  claims  that  the 
initial,  or  research,  phase  of  SDI  'will  be 
conducted  within  the  constraints  of  our  cur- 
rent treaty  commitments."  "  In  the  Depart- 
ment's view,  research  carried  out  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Treaty  is  siifficient  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  space-based  de- 
fenses." 

Under  the  restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  that  prevailed  until  October 
1985,*°  SDI  research  and  development  must 
meet  several  requirements  in  order  to 
remain  compliant  with  the  Treaty.  F'irst,  de- 
velopment of  new  or  improved  ABMs  must 
stay  within  the  limits  outlined  by  Ambassa- 
dor Smith  In  his  1972  testimony  to  Con- 
gress,*' Except  in  the  case  of  fixed  land- 
based  systems,  the  parties  may  only  test  ex- 
perimental ABMs  in  the  laboratory.  Second. 


neither  party  can  give  non-ABM  missiles, 
launchers,  or  radars  ABM  capability  (i.e.. 
the  capability  "to  counter  strategic  ballistic 
missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight  trajecto- 
ry") or  test  any  missile,  launcher  or  radar 
"in  an  ABM  mode." "  This  provision  en- 
sures that  non-ABM  missile  systems— such 
as  surface-to-air  missiles  (SAMs)— cannot 
quickly  be  upgraded  to  ABM  levels.*'  Final- 
ly, the  parties  may  field  test  fixed  land- 
based  ABMs.  but  only  at  agreed  test 
ranges.**  Tests  of  space-based  ABMs  at 
these  locations  are  entirely  proscribed  by 
Article  V  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Defense  Department  argues  that  its 
SDI  experiments  meet  these  requirements 
and  therefore  comply  fully  with  the 
Treaty.*''  The  Department  Justifies  many  of 
its  projects  as  basic  laboratory  research.** 
Its  tests  of  chemical  lasers  and  optics  tech- 
nologies, for  example,  require  no  immediate 
field  testing.  The  Department  also  contends 
that  many  of  its  experiments  simply  test 
fixed  land-based  ABM  systems  (for  their 
components).*'  In  these  experiments.  SDI 
researchers  will  analyze  new  types  of  inter- 
ceptor missiles  launched  from  permtuiently 
emplaced  platforms  at  a  sanctioned  test 
range. 

The  more  controversial  SDI  experiments 
involve  tests  of  missiles,  launchers,  or  radars 
which  the  Defense  Department  has  pur- 
posely modified  in  some  way.  By  intention- 
ally curtailing  the  capabilities  of  these  com- 
ponents and  by  not  testing  them  against  in- 
coming ballistic  missiles  (i.e..  "in  an  ABM 
mode"),  the  Department  has  argued  that 
these  tests  comply  with  the  Treaty  as 
well.*' 

In  several  other  cases,  the  Department 
will  test  new  defenses  against  antisatellite 
weapons,  rather  than  incoming  missiles. 
While  purporting  to  develop  a  defense  for 
satellites,  SDI  wUl  nevertheless  gauge  the 
Teasibility  of  the  same  technology  for  de- 
fense against  ballistic  missiles.*' 

SDI  opponents  have  argued  that  the  Pen- 
tagon's technical  compliance  program  is  in- 
tended to  erode  the  ABM  Treaty.  By  using 
strained  legalisms,  these  critics  say.  the  De- 
fense Department  has  attempted  to  show 
that  SDI  can  proceed  in  spite  of  an  appar- 
ently contrary  treaty  obligation.  They  sug- 
gest that  the  Department's  aim  is  to  render 
the  Treaty  insignificant,  so  that  neither  the 
U.S.  nor  the  Soviets  wlU  give  it  any  credence 
in  shaping  their  nuclear  forces  and  doc- 
trine.'" 

These  critics  argue  that  the  SDI  research 
program,  while  technically  compliant  with 
the  ABM  Treaty,  brings  the  United  States 
substantially  closer  to  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system.  In  doing  so,  the  research  pro- 
gram undermines  the  bargain  at  the  base  of 
the  ABM  Treaty— that  neither  side  will 
deploy  a  territorial  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles.  As  a  result,  neither  side  will  be  able 
to  rely  on  the  Treaty  and  the  principles 
that  underlie  It  wiU  become  meaningless." 

If  the  United  States  uses  technical  compli- 
ance as  a  cover  for  escaping  the  Treaty's  ob- 
ligations, its  actions  might  well  appear  le- 
gitimate under  international  law.  By  avoid- 
ing blatant  treaty  violation,  this  course  of 
action  could  preserve  the  credibility  of  U.S. 
treaty  commitments.  Technical  compliance 
would  also  permit  the  U.S.  to  avoid  directly 
confronting  the  Soviets  over  SDI.  This  indi- 
rect method  of  proceeding  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  space-based  defense  would  not  re- 
quire complex  treaty  negotiations  in  which 
the  Soviets  might  play  an  obstructionist 
role. 

But  the  danger  of  allowing  a  treaty 
regime    to    erode    without    simultaneously 


fashioning  a  substitute  is  manifest.  Since 
1972.  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets  have 
relied  on  the  Treaty  as  the  foundation  of 
their  nuclear  relations.  Unilaterally  eroding 
that  foundation  without  creating  another 
mutually  acceptable  framework  could  have 
highly  destabilizing  consequences.  Spurgeon 
M.  Keeny  Jr.,  former  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  points  out: 

The  demise  of  the  ABM  Treaty  .  .  .  would 
unleash  a  major  acceleration  of  the  strate- 
gic offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  arms 
race.  Ancillary  agreements  such  as  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty  and  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  would  have  little  chance  of  sur- 
viving the  ensuing  military  buildup  .  .  . 

The  loss  of  the  arms  control  regime  devel- 
oped over  the  past  25  years  would  not 
return  the  arms  control  process  to  square 
one.  but  would  drive  it  completely  off  the 
board." 

If  the  United  States  does  attempt  to  erode 
the  Treaty,  the  document  would  no  longer 
codify  a  shared  understanding  of  nuclear 
doctrine.  It  would  merely  restrict  traditional 
ABM  systems  which  do  not  employ  ad- 
vanced technologies. 

The  Defense  Department  itself  frankly  ac- 
knowledges that  development  of  space- 
based  defenses,  i.e.,  the  creation  of  proto- 
types and  full  field  testing,  cannot  proceed 
under  the  existing  treaty  regime: 

The  SDI  research  program  can  be  con- 
ducted in  a  fully  compliant  manner  to  reach 
a  decision  point  in  the  early  1990s  on 
whether  to  proceed  to  development  and  de- 
ployment of  an  SDI-related  system.  .  .  .  De- 
velopment and  deployment,  given  a  decision 
to  proceed,  would  almost  cert;  inly  require 
modifications  to  the  ABM  Treaty." 

The  present  program  of  compliance  is 
therefore  at  best  a  short-term  solution  to 
the  underlying  SDI-ABM  Treaty  conflict.  It 
is  a  way  to  balance  the  needs  of  SDI  re- 
search against  the  Treaty's  legal  obligations 
until  a  more  permanent  solution  is  devised. 

While  SDI  proponents  have  used  the 
cover  of  technical  compliance  to  stretch  the 
legal  limits  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  critics  of 
SDI  have  sought  strict  compliance  as  a  way 
to  block  the  Reagan  Administration's  pro- 
gram. They  contend  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  ABM  Treaty  and  SDI  is  best  re- 
solved by  encouraging  the  U.S.  to  stick  by  a 
restrictive  interpretation  of  the  Treaty's 
terms.  In  their  view,  the  conflict  will  quickly 
disappear  if  the  Reagan  Administration 
simply  limits  SDI  to  laboratory  research.'* 

By  standing  on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
and  calling  for  its  clarification  and  exten- 
sion to  ambiguous  cases,  these  SDI  critics 
would  enhance  the  Treaty's  legitimacy 
under  international  law.  Their  position 
could  cause  no  government  to  doubt  the  im- 
portance the  United  States  attaches  to 
treaty  relations  and  commitments. 

U.S.  reaffirmation  of  its  treaty  obligation 
would  also  reassure  the  Soviets,  who  would 
then  have  less  reason  to  fear  a  surprise 
first-strike  nuclear  attack,  supported  by  a 
newly  emplaced  U.S.  space  defense.  More- 
over, if  the  U.S.  again  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  mutual  assured  destruction,  its  stra- 
tegic policy  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Treaty's  legal  obligations.  A  renewed 
mutual  commitment  by  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  these  doctrinal  underpinnings 
would  significantly  strengthen  the  Treaty 
as  a  legal  Instrument. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  argue  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  cut  back  SDI  or  re- 
nounce strategic  defense  as  its  preferred  nu- 
clear policy.  Nor  can  SDI  opponents  simply 


wish  a«ay  the  technological  progress  that 
may  make  a  space  defense  feasible."  Scien- 
tific inquiry  into  the  efficacy  of  defensive 
systems  will  undoubtedly  continue  and 
probably  demand  testing  of  prototypes  in 
order  to  reach  sound  analytic  conclusions. 
In  the  eyes  of  many,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  ascertain  if  a  space  de- 
fense is  indeed  feasible.  Yet  the  ABM 
Treaty  cleairly  bans  all  efforts  to  test  proto- 
type models  of  space-based  defensive  sys- 
tems. Given  the  scientific  and  political  pres- 
sures to  continue  with  the  program,  the 
strict  compliance  approach  likely  will  not 
resolve  the  conflict  between  SDI  and  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

IV.  reihterpretation:  the  reagan  adminis- 
tration's SOLUTION  TO  the  SDI-ABM  TREATY 

coNrLicrr 

In  October  1985.  National  Security  Advis- 
er Robert  C.  McFarlane  publicly  stated  that 
the  ABM  Treaty  does  not  forbid  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  a  space-based  defense." 
In  effect.  McParlane  argued  that  Agreed 
Statement  D  "  implicitly  modified  the  ABM 
Treaty  by  exempting  ABM  systems  based  on 
"other  physical  principles"  from  the  general 
ban  on  developing  or  testing  space-based  de- 
fenses." Since  SDI  would  clearly  utilize 
physical  principles  other  than  those  of  tra- 
ditional ABM  systems,  it  could  be  freely  de- 
veloped, in  this  view,  subject  only  to  specific 
limitations  on  deployment  that  might  later 
be  discussed. 

The  new  interpretation  enunciated  by 
McFarlane  drew  support  from  a  September 
1985  Pentagon  study  of  the  ABM  Treaty  ne- 
gotiating record.  The  still  secret  study  con- 
cluded that  the  Soviets  had  consistently  re- 
jected the  broad  ban  on  "exotic"  future 
ABM  systems  advocated  by  the  United 
States."  An  analysis  of  the  same  negotiat- 
ing record  by  State  Department  Legal  Ad- 
viser Abraham  Sofaer  determined  that 
while  the  Soviets  rejected  U.S.  attempts  to 
ban  testing  and  development  of  future  sys- 
tems, the  two  sides  did  agree  that  deploy- 
ment of  such  systems  would  be  subject  to 
negotiation.  Sofaer  found  no  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  agreed  to  limit  future  systems  to 
laboratory  research.*" 

After  National  Security  Advisor  McFar- 
lane announced  his  reinterpretation  of  the 
Treaty,  the  State  Department  argued 
against  adopting  it  as  official  Administra- 
tion policy.  The  Department  feared  the  new 
view  would  unduly  antagonize  the  Soviets 
and  offend  American  allies  in  Western 
Europe.*'  As  a  consequence.  President 
Reagan  decided  to  accept  the  new  interpre- 
tation as  a  matter  of  law.  but  to  maintain 
the  existing  restrictions  on  SDI  testing  and 
development  as  presidential  policy.*'  The 
compromise  approach  was  laid  out  in  a 
speech  by  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
on  October  4,  1985: 

It  is  our  view,  based  on  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  Treaty  text  and  the  negotiating 
record,  that  a  broader  interpretation  of  our 
authority  is  fully  justified.  This  is,  however, 
a  moot  point;  our  S.D.I,  research  program 
has  been  structured  and,  as  the  President 
has  reaffirmed  ....  will  continue  to  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  a  restrictive  in- 
terpretation of  the  Treaty's  obligations.*' 

Shultz  clearly  Implied  that  the  broader  In- 
terpretation of  the  Treaty  would,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  permit  full  testing  aind  devel- 
opment of  a  space-based  defense. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  reinterpre- 
tation of  the  Treaty  dejiarts  significantly 
from  the  position  to  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment previously  adhered.  As  recently  as 
1985,  the  Department  of  Defense  stated  in  a 


report  to  Congress  that  "[tlhe  ABM  Treaty 
prohibits  the  development,  testing,  and  de- 
ployment of  ABM  systems  and  components 
that  are  space-based,  air-based,  sea-based,  or 
mobile  land-based."  •* 

In  attempting  to  judge  the  validity  of  the 
competing  interpretations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  accepted  principles  of  treaty  inter- 
pretation supply  needed  guidance.  Article  31 
of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties  provides  that  "tal  treaty  shall  be 
interpreted  in  good  faith  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  meaning  to  be  given  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  in  their  context  and  in 
the  light  of  its  object  and  purpose." " 
While  neither  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  has  ratified  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention, Article  31  embodies  an  approach  to 
treaty  interpretation  that  is  well  established 
in  general  international  law.** 

The  Reagan  Administration's  reinterpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty  relies  on  contro- 
versial readings  of  two  Treaty  sections.  Arti- 
cle II  and  Agreed  Statement  D.  Article  II 
provides: 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  an  ABM 
system  is  a  system  to  counter  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight  tra- 
jectory, currently  consisting  of: 

(a)  ABM  interceptor  missiles, .  .  . ; 

(b)  ABM  launchers, .  .  .  ;  and 

(c)  ABM  radars *' 

State  Department  Legal  Adviser  Sofaer 
contends  that  the  Article  IKl)  definition 
was  not  necessarily  Intended  to  encompass 
all  future  systems  and  components.  Accord- 
ing to  Sofaer.  "[tlhe  article  IKl)  definition 
can  reasonably  be  read  to  mean  that,  for' 
the  purposes  of  the  Treaty,  an  'ABM 
system'  is  one  that  serves  the  functions  de- 
scribed and  that  consists  of  the  type  of  com- 
ponents that  existed  'currently'  (that  is,  at 
the  time  the  Treaty  was  signed)."  *' 

By  focusing  on  the  use  of  the  term  "cur- 
rently" in  Article  IKl),  Sofaer  is  able  to 
make  the  argument  that  the  scope  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  limited  to  ABM  systems  in 
use  in  1972.*'  Yet  the  Legal  Adviser's  inter- 
pretation strains  the  "ordinary  meaning"  of 
this  language  "in  light  of  its  object  and  pur- 
pose." As  Professor  Chayes  and  Antonia 
Handler  Chayes  have  pointed  out.  Article  II 
was  originally  intended  as  a  "functional" 
definition,  describing  "the  prohibited  sys- 
tems on  the  basis  of  performance,  not  tech- 
nology." '"  The  description  of  ABM  systems 
that  follows  the  phrase  "currently  consist- 
ing of"  was  meant  to  be  illustrative,  not  lim- 
iting." Given  this  intended  meaning.  Arti- 
cle II  cannot  reasonably  be  read  to  limit  the 
overall  Treaty  prohibition  on  ballistic  mis- 
sile defenses  to  those  systems  that  predated 
SDI." 

The  Reagan  Administration's  interpreta- 
tion of  Agreed  Statement  D  draws  support 
from  the  Incomplete  and.  In  some  ways,  ob- 
scure manner  In  which  the  ABM  Treaty  ne- 
gotiators dealt  with  future  systems.  Both 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets  clearly  wanted  to 
continue  research  on  "exotic"  weapons  as  a 
hedge  against  the  sudden  deployment  of 
new  strategic  systems  by  the  other  side.  But 
their  only  specific  reference  to  advanced 
ABM  systems  ""based  on  other  physical  prin- 
ciples" appears  in  Agreed  Statement  D,  a 
supplementary  section.  Legal  Adviser  So- 
f  aer's  review  of  the  negotiating  record  ' ' 
leads  him  to  conclude  that: 

The  furthest  the  Soviets  were  willing  to 
go  with  respect  to  regulating  systems  or 
components  based  on  other  physical  princi- 
ples was  to  adopt  a  side  agreement  (Agreed 
Statement  D)  prohibiting  the  deployment 
of  any  such  systems  and  components  prior 


to  formal  discussion  between  and  agreement 
by  the  parties  on  specific  limitations.  The 
Soviets  never  agreed  to  ban  development 
and  testing  of  systems  or  components  based 
on  other  physical  principles,  regardless  of 
their  basing  mode.'* 

Given  the  degree  of  uncertainty  in  this 
area,  the  Reagan  Administration  presented 
one  possible  Interpretation- that  th-j  ABM 
Treaty  sanctions  testing  and  development  of 
ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical  prin- 
ciples, even  if  the  systems  ar^space-based 
and  therefore  in  apparent  violation  of  Arti- 
cle V. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  out- 
lined a  more  reasonable  interpretation  of 
Agreed  Statement  D  when  he  explained  the 
Treaty's  limitations  on  space-based  defenses 
in  his  1972  testimony  to  Congress. 

There  is  ...  a  prohibition  on  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  or  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems which  are  space-based. . . . 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  develop- 
ment of  lasers  for  fixed,  land-based  ABM 
systems.  The  sides  have  agreed,  however, 
that  deployment  of  such  systems  which 
would  be  capable  of  substituting  for  current 
ABM  components  .  . .  shall  be  subject  to  dis- 
cussion . . . ." 

Laird's  statement  strongly  suggests  that 
the  parties  originally  Intended  Agreed 
Statement  D  to  clarify  and  strengthen  Arti- 
cle III.  which  limits  the  deplopment  of 
Soviet  and  American  ABM  systems  to  desig- 
nated sites."  Reinforcement  of  Article  III 
was  necessary  because  the  general  Article  V 
prohibition  did  not  apply  to  fixed  land- 
based  systems.  Article  V  Implicitly  allowed 
the  parties  to  develop  advanced  ABM  weap- 
onry, including  lasers.  In  a  fixed  land-based 
mode.  Without  the  addition  of  Agreed 
Statement  D,  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets 
might  have  used  this  loophole  to  deploy  uni- 
laterally advanced  fixed  land-based  ABMs 
with  the  two  specified  locations.  Agreed 
Statement  D  guaranteed  that  deployment 
of  such  systems  would  be  subject  to  discus- 
sion and  hence  that  no  unilateral  deploy- 
ment could  CKXiur. 

Besides  straining  the  commonsense  mean- 
ing of  the  Treaty's  terms,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's reinterpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  untenable  In  light  of  the  agree- 
ment's object  and  purpose.  The  ABM 
Treaty  was  originally  intended  to  limit  anti- 
ballistic  missile  systems.  The  parties  agreed 
not  to  deploy  nationwide  territorial  defenses 
against  ballistic  missiles  In  order  to  preserve 
their  mutual  vulnerability  to  retaliatory 
second  strikes.  Advanced  testing  and  devel- 
opment of  space  defenses  would  thwairt  this 
essential  treaty  objective.  Moreover,  no- 
where does  the  Treaty  provide  for  any  ex- 
perimentation beyond  the  testing  of  fixed 
land-based  systems  at  agreed  test  ranges. 
Given  the  evident  intention  of  ttrf  parties  to 
maintain  the  efficacy  of  their  deterrent 
forces,  the  Treaty  should  be  construed  as 
limiting  SDI  development  to  laboratory  re- 
search. 

The  larger  question  Is  whether  reinterpre- 
tation Is  an  acceptable  way  to  remove  the 
limit  the  ABM  Treaty  lmp(}ses  on  SDI.  If 
the  new  U.S.  Interpretation  Is  followed  In 
practice,  it  could  immensely  destabilize  stra- 
tegic relations  with  the  Soviets.  Until  Octo- 
ber 1985,  the  U.S.  maintained  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  limited  SDI  laboratory  researach 
alone.  This  position  was  entirely  compatible 
with  the  Soviet  view.  Without  notice  or  dis- 
cussion with  the  Soviets,  the  reinterpreta- 
tion permits  what  was  previously  considered 
banned.  If  put  into  practice,  this  unilateral 
action  could  call  forth  a  reciprocal  response 
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from  the  Soviets.  In  an  atmosphere  where 
each  side  felt  free  to  reinterpret  treaties  to 
its  own  advantage,  agreement  on  any  strate- 
gic matters  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
attain. 

Engaging  In  strained  legal  Interpretation 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  negotiation  process. 
Since  1972  the  n.S.  has  sought  to  construct 
a  web  of  treaty  relations  with  the  Soviets  in 
the  field  of  arms  control.  Each  agreement- 
ratified  or  not— resulted  from  detailed  and 
painstaking  negotiations.  Soviet  and  U.S. 
representatives  have  discussed  at  great 
length  the  numbers  and  tyiies  of  weapons 
permissible  on  both  sides,  the  extent  of  al- 
lowable deployments,  and  the  restrictions 
on  particularly  destabilizing  weapons  sjrs- 
tems.  Twisting  agreed  language  toward  im- 
probable meanings,  for  reasons  of  expedien- 
cy, belittles  the  efforts  of  negotiators  who 
seek  clear  legal  language  to  express  princi- 
ples of  policy. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  strained  re- 
interpretation  is  flawed  on  another  ground 
as  well.  The  reinterpretation  does  not  clari- 
fy either  the  original  policy  agreement  or 
an  existing  ambiguity  in  legal  language.  In- 
stead, it  converts  a  policy  issue  into  a  legal- 
istic dispute  over  the  meaning  of  words 
whose  meaning  is  not  certain.  A  strained 
unilateral  interpretation  dilutes  the  legal 
validity  of  the  Treaty  "  and  undermines  the 
mutal  Intention  of  controlling  arms  prolif- 
eration which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

Reinterpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  a 
seriously  deficient  method  of  eliminating 
the  legal  constraints  on  SDI.  The  U.S. 
might  find  it  expedient  to  proclaim  unilater- 
ally that  the  Treaty's  long-supposed  limits 
on  SDI  testing  and  development  do  not 
really  exist  at  all;  to  relay  on  a  clever  juris- 
tic maneuver  to  do  away  with  a  now  objec- 
tionable principle  of  strategic  policy.  But 
the  cost  of  unilateral  reinterpretation  would 
be  high.  If  observed  in  practice,  without  the 
prior  acquiescence  of  the  Soviets,  reinter- 
pretation could  trigger  a  complete  break- 
down of  arms  control.  Both  parties  would  be 
forced  to  reassess  the  value  of  treaties- 
fragile  legal  Instrvunents—  for  controlling 
nuclear  arms  in  a  world  where  deft  manipu- 
lations of  language  can  alter  previously  un- 
derstood meanings. 

V.  TZUmf  ATION  rOR  MATERIAI.  BREACH:  SOVIET 
VIOLATIONS  AITD  THEIR  CORSEQUKNCES 

During  late  1984  and  1985.  the  U.S.  stren- 
uously argued  that  Soviet  construction  of  a 
phased-array  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk,  in  cen- 
tral Siberia,  constituted  a  significant  breach 
of  the  AMB  Treaty."  The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration alleged  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar 
would  enhance  Soviet  ability  to  create  a  ter- 
ritorial defense  against  incoming  ballistic 
missiles,  in  violation  of  the  central  proscrip- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  "not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory 
of  its  country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for 
such  a  defense."'* 

By  stressing  and  detailing  this  alleged 
Soviet  violation,  the  U.S.  has  laid  a  factual 
predicate  for  terminating  the  AMB  Treaty 
on  the  grounds  of  material  breach.*"  The 
right  to  terminate  a  treaty  on  this  basis  is 
set  out  in  Article  60  of  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  the  Law  of  Treaties: 

1.  A  material  breach  of  a  bilateral  treaty 
by  one  of  the  parties  entitles  the  other  to 
invoke  the  breach  as  a  ground  for  terminat- 
ing the  treaty  or  suspending  its  operation  In 
whole  or  in  part." 

The  policy  behind  Article  60  proceeds 
from  the  fact  that  that  there  is  no  effective 
international  machinery  for  ensuring  that 


treaties  are  observed.  Therefol-e.  an  ag- 
grieved party  must  have  a  right  to  withdraw 
as  a  sanction  for  the  other  party's  violation 
of  the  treaty." 

However,  international  law  restricts  the 
right  of  treaty  denuniciation  in  order  to  pre- 
vent states  from  using  a  trivial  or  even  ficti- 
tious breach  as  a  pretext  for  unilaterally 
terminating  an  undesirable  treaty.  The 
International  Law  Commission's  commen- 
tary on  Article  60  stresses  that  "the  right  to 
terminate  or  suspend  must  be  limited  to 
cases  where  the  breach  is  of  a  serioiu  char- 
acter."*' Paragraph  3  of  Article  60  of  the 
Vienna  Convention  reflects  the  Commis- 
sion's views  by  providing: 

3.  A  material  breach  of  a  treaty,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article,  consist  in: 

(b)  the  violation  of  a  provision  essential  to 
accomplishment  of  the  object  or  purpose  of 
the  treaty.** 

These  limitations  on  the  right  of  treaty 
denuniciation  help  explain  why  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  chosen  to  reinterpret 
the  ABM  Treaty  rather  than  argue  for 
withdrawal  due  to  a  Soviet  Material  breach. 
While  either  approach  could  conceivably 
eliminate  the  obstacle  the  Treaty  poses  to 
SDI,  the  claim  of  material  breach  is  fraught 
with  difficulty. 

The  initial  problem,  of  course,  is  deter- 
mining whether  Soviet  construction  of  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radsir  actually  amounts  to  a 
material  breach.  Even  assuming  that  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  would  be  used  for  ballis-. 
tic-missile  defense,  a  single  radar  does  not 
necessarily  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
agreement.  The  provisions  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  banning  ABM  radars  outside  of  des- 
ignated areas  are  indeed  "essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  or  purpose  of 
the  treaty."  Yet  the  construction  of  one 
radar  whose  purpsoe  is  disputed  (the  Soviets 
claim  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  intended  for 
satellite  tracking)*'  does  not  conclusively  es- 
tablish the  kind  of  serious  violation  contem- 
plated by  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion. •• 

If  the  Soviet  violation  is  not  blatant  and 
unequivocal,  then  the  U.S.  is  hard  put  po- 
liticaUy  to  invoke  it  as  a  material  breach. 
To  confer  legitimacy  under  international 
law,  a  claim  of  breach  must  provide  suffi- 
cient justification  for  U.S.  treaty  termina- 
tion. A  claim  not  based  on  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  violations  likely  would  be- 
considered  a  shallow  pretext  by  other  na- 
tions. Lacking  legitimacy,  U.S.  diplomatic 
actions  could  confer  a  distinct  benefit  on 
the  Soviets,  who  might  gain  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  third  countries.*' 

The  most  telling  argument  against  claim- 
ing material  breach  to  abandon  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  that  this  course  of  action  could 
greatly  destabilize  U.S.-Soviet  relations.  The 
U.S.  charge  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  vio- 
lated the  Treaty  brought  forth  a  vehement 
denial  and  a  series  of  countercharges  by  the 
Soviets.**  A  decisive  U.S.  diplomatic  cam- 
paign to  termiante  the  ABM  Treaty  on  this 
basis  could  well  precipitate  a  far  harsher  re- 
sponse from  the  Soviets,  since  U.S.  action 
and  Soviet  reaction  would  occur  in  an 
"extra-treaty"  context,  built-in  treaty  re- 
straints (such  as  discussions  in  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission)"  would  not  be 
able  to  mitigate  the  conflict.  These  charges 
and  countercharges  could  conceivably  upset 
U.S.-Soviet  arms-control  negotiations  as  a 
whole.  Both  sides  might  then  proceed  uni- 
laterally with  their  nuclear  programs,  lead- 
ing to  an  unfettered  nuclear  buildup. 

For  these  reasons,  the  State  Department 
has  responded  In  a  measured  way  to  alleged 


Soviet  violations,  holding  them  out  as  a  pos- 
sible rationale  for  treaty  withdrawal,  should 
they  continue.  The  Defense  Department 
has  largely  referred  to  Soviet  violations  as 
justification  for  aggressive  U.S.  testing  of 
SDI.""  The  U.S.  has  chosen  riot  to  invoke  a 
Soviet  material  breach  to  terminate  its 
treaty  oblit^ations.  It  has  instead  relied  on 
legal  reintcrpretion  to  eliminate  the  ABM 
Treaty  as  an  obstacle  to  advanced  testing 
and  development  of  SDI. 

VI.  THE  CKANGE-OP-CIRCUMSTANCES  DOCTRINE:  A 
NARROW  LEGAL  ALTERNATIVE 

Change  in  both  policy  and  circumstances 
is  at  the  root  of  the  current  conflict  be- 
tween SDI  and  the  ABM  Treaty.  UntU  1983. 
every  American  Administration  professed 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  mutual  assured 
destruction.*'  Once  President  Reagan  indi- 
cated his  intention  to  change  the  strategic 
assumptions  behind  U.S.  policy,  he  undercut 
the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
Treaty  then  t>ecame  a  legal  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  SDI  rather  then  a  legal  expres- 
sion of  U.S.-Soviet  concensus  on  strategic 
policy. 

A  second  significant  change  since  1972  has 
been  the  rapid  development  of  the  technol- 
ogies required  to  build  space  defenses. 
During  the  ABM  Treaty  negotiations,  the 
parties  referred  to  laser  weapons  and  parti- 
cle beams  as  "exotic  systems."  Today,  scien- 
tific advances  have  made  it  possible  for  de- 
fense-policy makers  realistically  to  contem- 
plate a  space-based  defense.** 

A  third  change  that  has  affected  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  the  significant  growth  in  the 
Soviet  offensive  missile  threat.  In  numbers, 
accuracy,  counterforce  capability,  and  mo- 
bility, Soviet  ICBMs  pose  a  much  greater 
threat  to  U.S.  offensive  missile  installations 
than  they  did  when  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
concluded.*' 

Each  of  these  historical  changes— in  U.S. 
nuclear  doctrine,  advanced  weapons  tech- 
nology, an^  Soviet  military  capability— has 
undermineU  the  ABM  Treaty.  International 
law  has  long  recognized  that  when  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  rise  to  a  treaty  un- 
dergo fundamental  change,  the  treaty  may 
become  oppressive  or  useless.**  The  change- 
of-circumstances  doctrine  {rebus  sic  stanti- 
bus) allows  a  party  unilaterally  to  terminate 
its  obligations  in  this  situation.  The  policy 
behind  this  doctrine  is  laid  out  in  a  com- 
mentary by  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion: 

A  treaty  may  remain  in  force  a  long  time 
and  its  stipulations  come  to  place  an  undue 
burden  on  one  of  the  parties  as  a  result  of  a 
fundamental  change  of  circumstances. 
Then,  if  the  other  party  were  obdurate  in 
opposing  any  change,  the  fact  that  interna- 
tional law  recognized  no  legal  means  pf  ter- 
minating or  modifying  the  treaty  otherwise 
than  through  a  further  agreement  between 
the  same  parties  might  impose  a  serious 
strain  on  the  relations  between  the  States 
concerned;  and  the  dissatisfied  State  might 
ultimately  be  driven  to  take  action  outside 
the  law.** 

By  invoking  the  change-of-circumstances 
doctrine,  a  party  may  void  an  obligation  and 
still  reaffirm  its  adherence  to  international 
law.  Without  such  a  safety  valve  for  orderly 
change,  a  party  might  turn  to  force  or  take 
measures  outside  the  treaty  that  would 
cause  an  abrupt  strain  in  relations  with 
other  states.  The  rigidity  of  international 
law  would  then  exacerbtlte  conflicts  rather 
than  prevent  them. 

The  change-of-circumstances  doctrine  is. 
of  course,  narrowly  circumscribed.  The  doc- 


trine applies  only  in  extraordinary  cases, 
where  the  conditions  that  existed  when  par- 
ties entered  into  a  treaty  have  changed  in 
some  essential  respect.  Article  62  of  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties 
sets  forth  how  the  doctrine  is  applied: 

1.  A  fundamental  change  of  circumstances 
which  has  occurred  with  regard  to  those  ex- 
isting at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty,  and  which  was  not  foreseen  by  the 
parties,  may  not  be  invoked  as  a  ground  for 
terminating  or  withdrawing  from  the  treaty 
unless: 

(a)  The  existence  of  those  circumstances 
constituted  an  essential  basis  of  the  consent 
of  the  parties  to  be  bound  by  the  treaty:  and 

(b)  The  effect  of  the  change  is  radically  to 
transform  the  extent  of  obligations  still  to 
be  performed  under  the  treaty. .  .  .*• 

In  the  view  of  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission, Article  62  establishes  an  objective 
rule  of  law  whose  application  is  carefully  de- 
limited and  regulated.*'  The  three  critical 
requirements  are:  1)  that  circumstances 
which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  bar- 
gain at  the  base  of  the  treaty  no  longer 
exist  (i.e.,  the  change  is  "fundamental"):  2) 
that  the  change  of  circumstances  be  unfore- 
seen at  the  time  the  parties  entered  into  the 
agreement,  and  3)  that  the  extent  of  the  ag- 
grieved party's  obligations  under  the  agree- 
ment be  "radically  transformed.""" 

The  leading  American  precedent  on  the 
change-of-circumstances  doctrine  empha- 
sizes the  first  element  of  the  Article  62  test, 
the  requirement  of  fundamental  change.** 
In  his  1941  opinion  on  the  international 
Load  Line  Convention,  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  justified  cancellation  of  a  pre- 
World  War  II  international  shipping  agree- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  its  assumed  condi- 
tion—peacetime commerce— no  longer  exist- 
ed: 

Conditions  essential  to  the  operation  of 
the  convention,  and  assumed  as  a  basis  for 
it,  are  in  almost  complete  abeyance.  .  .  . 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  convention  has 
ceased  to  be  binding  on  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  well-established  principle  of  internation- 
al law,  rebus  sic  stantibus,  that  a  treaty 
ceases  to  be  binding  when  the  basic  condi- 
tions upon  which  it  was  founded  have  essen- 
tially changed. '"" 

While  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  fo- 
cused on  fundamental  change,  the  other 
two  elements  of  the  Vienna  Convention  test 
were  also  present.  At  the  time  the  U.S.  and 
Germany  entered  into  the  agreement,  nei- 
ther party  could  foresee  a  major  war.  More- 
over, wartime  conditions  radically  increased 
the  extent  of  obligations  under  the  treaty. 
Observing  the  treaty's  safety  limits  would 
have  significantly  burdened  the  United 
States  while  it  ferried  huge  quantities  of 
war  material  overseas. 

The  congruence  of  the  leading  American 
precedent  and  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
the  change-of-circumstances  make  it  appro- 
priate to  apply  the  elements  of  Article  62  to 
the  case  of  SDI.  One  must  ask  whether  the 
three  historic  changes  outlined  above  con- 
stitute a  change  of  circumstances  that 
under  International  law  justifies  U.S.  termi- 
nation of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

By  concentrating  on  changes  in  objective 
conditions.  Article  62  bars  a  party  from  im- 
plementing a  change  unilaterally  to  justify 
treaty  withdrawal.  In  other  words,  a  state 
cannot  alter  a  factor  entirely  within  its  con- 
trol and  claim  that  the  "change  "  renders  a 
prior  treaty  obligation  oppressive.  For  this 
reason,  the  Reagan  Administration's  shift  in 
nuclear  policy  to  strategic  defense  does  not 


constitute  the  fundamental  change  in  objec- 
tive circumsj»ii(^  required  under  Article 
62.  "^ 

Nor  does  the  emergence  of  new  weapons 
technology  qualify  as  a  fundamental 
change.  The  State  Department  noted  in  its 
June  1985  statement  on  SDI  that  "the  art  of 
defense  has  now  progressed  to  the  point 
where  it  is  reasonable  to  investigate  .  .  . 
new  technologies." '"'  These  technologies 
do  not  presently  permit  the  U.S.  to  rely  on 
space-based  defenses  to  fend  off  a  Soviet 
missile  attack.  So  long  as  the  U.S.  is  not  ca- 
pable of  deploying  an  effective  space  de- 
fense, therefore,  these  new  technologies 
caxuiot  subvert  the  rationale  for  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Only  when  the  technologies  are 
proven  feasible  can  they  constitute  a  funda- 
mental change  which  undermines  the 
Treaty  and  justifies  invocation  of  the 
change-of-circumstances  doctrine. 

The  remaining  question  is  whether  im- 
provements in  Soviet  offensive  missile  capa- 
bilities constitute  the  requisite  fundamental 
change.  These  missiles^^oday  possess  far 
greater  accuracy,  mobility  and  counterforce 
capability  than  they  did  in  1972.  Yet  as  long 
as  the  United  States  makes  equivalent  of- 
fensive improvements,  these  developments 
are  entirely  consistent  with  the  deterrence 
doctrine  embodied  in  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
U.S.  has.  in  fact  matched  Soviet  efforts  by 
hardening  ICBM  silos  and  embarking  on 
two  new  offensive  programs  of  its  own:  the 
MX  and  Midgetman  missile  systems.'"* 
Since  U.S.  and  Soviet  offensive  nuclear 
forces  remain  in  rough  parity.  Soviet  im- 
provements do  not  undercut  the  doctrine  of 
mutual  assured  destruction  in  such  a  way  as 
to  constitute  a  fundamental  change. 

The  change-of-circumstances  doctrine  re- 
quires a  state  to  show  not  only  that  a  funda- 
mental change  has  occurred,  but  also  that  it 
was  unforseen.  Another  issue,  then  is 
whether  the  development  of  space-based  de- 
fensive missiles  was  truly  unforseen  at  the 
time  the  parties  entered  into  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

The  testimony  of  U.S.  negotiators  and 
high-rSLnking  officials  at  the  1972  congres- 
sional hearings  on  the  Treaty  reveals  the 
extent  to  which  the  development  of  new  de- 
fensive systems  was  in  fact  foreseen.'"' 
These  statements  indicate  that  both  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  fully  realized  in  1972 
that  they  might  eventually  develop  new  de- 
fensive weapons  systems  utilizing  lasers  and 
other  advanced  technologies.  To  allow  for 
these  changes.  Agreed  Statement  D  sanc- 
tioned research  into  "future  systems."  One 
can  argue  that  the  U.S.  and  Soviets  may  not 
have  foreseen  the  exact  shape  or  scope  of 
specific  "future  systems"  (e.g..  the  nature  of 
their  particular  capabilities  or  deploy- 
ments). But  it  is  quite  clear  that  both  sides 
knew  that  defensive  systems  utilizing  ad- 
vances in  laser  technology  would  sooner  or 
later  be  explored.  Since  these  defensive 
weapons  were  indeed  foreseen,  their  emer- 
gence cannot  constitute  a  change  of  circum- 
stances within  the  scope  of  Article  62  of  the 
Vienna  Convention. 

The  final  question  is  whether  the  effect  of 
changes  since  1972  has  been  "radically  to 
transform  the  extent  of  obligations  still  to 
be  performed  under  the  treaty."  '"■*  To  what 
extent  has  the  United  States  become  bur- 
dened by  the  ABM  treaty  since  the  incep- 
tion of  SDI?  Prom  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's point  of  view,  the  ABM  Treaty  has 
undoubtedly  become  a  burden  to  the  United 
States.  The  Treaty  inhibits  the  SDI  pro- 
gram from  proceeding  to  development  of 
prototypes,  full  field  testing,  and  ultimately 


deployment.  By  the  early  1990s,  this  burden 
will  become  still  heavier,  since  the  U.S.  will 
not  then  be  able  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
research  consistent  with  the  restrictive  In- 
terpretation of  the  Treaty.'"* 

The  Reagan  Administration  may  also  be- 
lieve that  the  ABM  Treaty  impedes  the  U.S. 
ability  to  respond  to  improvements  in  Soviet 
offensive  capabilities.  If  more  accurate, 
more  mobile,  and  more  powerful  ICBMs  can 
best  be  countered  through  new  defensive 
systems,  then  the  Administration  could 
argue  that  the  ABM  Treaty  creates  a 
burden  that  radically  transforms  the  obliga- 
tions originally  assumed  by  the  United 
States.  But  even  granting  these  arguments, 
the  increased  burden  on  the  United  States  is 
insufficient  by  itself  to  justify  invocation  of 
the  change-of-circumstances  doctrine.  Since 
no  truly  fundamental  and  unforeseen 
change  in  circumstances  has  occurred,  the 
existence  of  these  radically  transformed  ob- 
ligations alone  does  not  allow  the  U.S.  uni- 
laterally to  terminate  the  Treaty. 

It  may  seem  incongruous  that  a  change  of 
circumstances  precipitated  the  conflict  be- 
tween SDI  and  the  ABM  Treaty,  while 
under  international  law,  the  change-of-cir- 
cumstances doctrine  will  not  permit  the  U.S. 
to  escape  its  treaty  obligations.  This  situa- 
tion calls  into  question  the  utility  of  arms- 
control  treaties  in  a  world  where  change  is 
inevitable.  If  parties  cannot  easily  adapt 
their  legal  obligations  to  changes  in  nuclear 
strategy,  technology,  and  historical  circum- 
stances, will  they  not  be  tempted  to  re- 
nounce unilaterally  their  treaty  obligations 
at  an  expedient  moment? 

Several  factors  militate  against  the  temp- 
tation to  undertake  extralegal  action  when 
established  legal  doctrine  affords  no  relief. 
Despite  their  global  rivalry,  the  superpow- 
ers genuinely  fear  unrestrained  nuclear 
competition.  They  rationally  avoid  luUlater- 
al  actions  (such  as  summary  and  precipi- 
tious  treaty  withdrawal)  which  could  cause 
their  nuclear  relationship  to  unravel.  More- 
over, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  realize  that  greater  numbers  of  mis- 
siles and  warheads  do  not,  of  themselves, 
ensure  greater  security.  Arms-control  agree- 
ments allow  the  superjjowers  to  improve 
their  mutual  security  while  curbing  unnec- 
essary defense  expenditures. 

But  arms-control  agreements  will  ulti- 
mately break  down  if  the  parties  cannot 
nodify  their  relationships  to  account  for 
bktegic,  technological,  and  historical 
change.  Since  the  narrow  change-of-circum- 
stances doctrine  does  not  supply  the  needed 
flexibility,  the  parties  must  find  some  other 
way  to  adapt  their  obligations.  Ongoing 
arms-control  negotiations  provide  the 
Imswer.  With  all  their  attendant  difficulties 
and  frustrations,  negotiations  and  the  legal 
process  they  entail  permit  the  parties  to 
modify  binding  legal  commitments  and  pro- 
vide for  orderly  change.  International  law. 
in  this  context,  supplies  a  common  language 
and  framework  within  which  the  parties  can 
come  to  terms  on  particular  points  of  dis- 
pute. « 

VII.  NEGOTIATED  TREATY  AMENDMENT:  THE 
SOLUTION  TO  THE  CONTUCT 

When  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  concluded  the  ABM  Treaty,  they  rec- 
ognized that  weapons  technology  and  stra- 
tegic conditions  might  change  considerably 
over  time.  In  Article  XIII  of  the  Treaty, 
they  established  a  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  (SCO  to  consider  changes  in 
the  strategic  situation  and  proposals  for 
treaty  amendments.'"*  In  Article  XTV.  they 
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IM«scribed  the  manner  in  which  treaty 
amendments  should  formally  enter  Into 
force.'"' 

Taken  together,  these  articles  demon- 
strate the  importance  which  the  parties  at- 
tached to  modifying  the  Treaty  to  reflect 
technological  and  strategic  change.  The 
policy  behind  these  provisions  is  sound.  The 
most  appropriate  way  to  resolve  the  SI>I- 
ABM  Treaty  conflict  is  through  consulta- 
tion and  negotiation,  leading  to  treaty 
amendment.  Only  if  the  parties  are  able  to 
reach  a  new  political  consensus  on  the  role 
of  space-based  defenses  should  they  devel- 
op, test,  or  deploy  these  weapons  in  a 
manner  which  deviates  from  the  original 
terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  recent  arms-control  talks  between 
President  Reagan  and  General  Secretary 
Gmrbachev  in  Reykjavik.  Iceland  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  resolving  the  SDI- 
ABM  Treaty  conflict  through  a  treaty 
amendment.  News  reports  of  this  "mini- 
sununit"  emphasized  the  failure  to  achieve 
a  compromise  on  SDI.  In  fact,  the  parties 
achieved  considerable  success  in  ironing  out 
differences  and  laying  the  basis  for  an  ulti- 
mate settlement.  The  major  accomplish- 
ment at  Reykjavik  was  each  side's  commit- 
ment not  to  exercise  its  right  of  treaty  with- 
drawal for  a  period  of  ten  years.""  During 
this  period,  the  parties  agreed  not  to  deploy 
iuiy  strategic  defense  system  or  otherwise 
contravene  the  Treaty.'"* 

Despite  their  mutual  pledge  on  non- 
withdrawal,  the  VS.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  reach  an  understanding  in  Iceland 
on  a  second  significant  issue:  the  extent  of 
the  SDI  research  and  testing  that  each  side 
could  conduct  during  the  ten-year  non- 
withdrawal  period.""  The  Soviets  took  the 
position  that  the  ABM  Treaty  restricts  all 
research  and  testing  on  space  weapons  to 
the  laboratory."'  President  Reagan  termed 
this  limit  on  research  and  testing  an  indi- 
rect way  of  "killing"  SDI.  He  stressed  that 
the  U.S.  must  conduct  tests  outside  the  lab- 
oratory in  order  to  develop  a  space-based  de- 
fense."* The  Reykjavik  talks  broke  down 
over  this  issue. ' ' ' 

At  the  summit,  each  side  portrayed  itself 
as  the  true  defender  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  ai-gued  that 
this  proposal  to  confine  SDI  research  to  the 
laboratory  would  strengthen  the  Treaty  by 
reinforcing  the  Article  V  ban  on  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  deployment  of  space- 
based  ABM  systems. '  ■  *  Gorbachev  attempt- 
ed to  use  the  formal  obligations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  to  block  progress  on  a  defense-ori- 
ented strategic  policy  the  Soviets  oppose. 
For  his  part.  President  Reagan  asserted  as 
fact  the  controversial  view  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  permits  unrestricted  development 
and  testing  of  SDI.  He  then  argued  that  the 
Soviets  were  attempting  to  change  the 
Treaty  by  limiting  SDI  research  to  the  labo- 
ratory."* Of  course,  it  was  actually  the 
United  States  that  radically  changed  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  Treaty  approximately 
one  year  before  the  Reykjavik  meeting  (to 
bypass  the  Treaty's  restrictions  on  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  space  weapons). 

In  one  sense,  the  parties  at  Reykjavik 
sparred  over  the  correct  Interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  They  clarified  their  oppos- 
ing views  but  ultimately  reached  no  mutual 
understanding  on  the  meaning  of  the  dis- 
puted Treaty  language.  In  a  deeper  sense, 
however,  the  parties'  conflicting  legal  inter- 
pretations reflected  their  differing  political 
and  strategic  aims  at  the  negotiations.  The 
Soviets  sought  to  delay  SDI  and  prevent 
any  deployment  of  space  weapons  for  at 


least  ten  years.  The  U.S.  attempted  to  clear 
the  way  for  unfettered  development  and 
testing  of  SDI  over  the  same  period.  By  fo- 
cusing on  those  relatively  short-term  objec- 
tives, the  parties  moved  slowly  towards  a 
compromise  formula  which  could  reconcile 
the  conflict  between  SDI  and  the  ABM 
Treaty."'  This  formula  would  permit 
enough  testing  and  development  for  SDI  to 
meet  its  experimental  objectives  while  con- 
taining the  threat  that  the  program  poses 
to  Soviet  nuclear  strategy."' 

Until  the  summit  at  Reykjavik,  both  pro- 
ponents and  critics  of  SDI  opposed  negotia- 
tions which  might  lead  to  amendment  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  To  SDI  advocates,  amend- 
ment was  distasteful  l>ecause  it  implied  that 
formal  modification  of  the  Treaty  might  t>e 
required  before  SDI  could  proceed  to  test- 
ing, advanced  development,  or  deployment. 
If  amendment  were  indeed  necessary,  the 
argument  went,  then  the  Soviets  would 
retain  a  "veto"  over  the  U.S.  SDI  program 
during  treaty  negotiations. ' '  • 

The  view  that  negotiating  an  amendment 
to  the  ABM  Treaty  would  allow  the  Soviets 
to  "veto"  SDI  is  not  well  founded.  The  Sovi- 
ets surely  know  that  any  outright  refusal  to 
negotiate  on  space-based  defenses  could  pro- 
voke the  U.S.  into  proceeding  unilaterally 
with  its  program.  A  hypothetical  Soviet 
veto,  moreover,  should  not  deter  a  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  treaty  amendment  where  the  al- 
ternative courses  of  action  are  flawed. ' '  * 

Critics  of  SDI  have  also  opposed  amend- 
ing the  ABM  Treaty.  They  fear  that 
"wholesale  and  destructive  revisions"  ''"  of 
the  Treaty  might  allow  development  or  de- 
ployment of  some  space-based  defensive  sys- 
tems to  proceed.  In  their  view.  "(i]f  there  is 
serious  interest  on  both  sides,  problems  of 
definition  and  disputed  provisions  can  be  re- 
solved by  supplemental  common  under- 
standings without  recourse  to  amendments 
or  additional  agreements."  '*' 

The  difficulty  with  this  approach  is  that 
one  side's  claiifieation  may  well  be  the 
other's  substantive  amendment.  Textual 
modifications  cannot  t>e  limited  in  advance 
to  linguistic  changes,  especially  when  the 
parties  are  likely  to  use  similar  words  to 
achieve  different  ends.  The  true  objective  of 
any  negotiations  on  the  ABM  Treaty  should 
be  to  seek  a  U.S.-Soviet  political  consensus 
on  space-based  defensive  weapons.  Once  an 
agreement  is  reached  on  principles,  little 
difficulty  should  ajise  in  choosing  clear 
legal  language  to  express  the  new  consen- 
sus. 

In  a  larger  sense,  of  course.  SDI  critics 
oppose  amendment  because  they  approve 
the  precepts  embodied  in  the  original 
Treaty.  Their  strategy  in  the  debate  over 
SDI  has  been  to  stand  on  the  terms  of  the 
present  Treaty  as  a  barrier  to  further  weap- 
ons development.  To  the  extent  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  impedes  SDI.  it  serves  their  in- 
terests. But  this  conflict  cannot  last  indefi- 
nitely, nor  can  the  Treaty  withstand  indefi- 
nitely changes  in  policy  and  circumstance 
which  undermine  it.  Using  a  formal  legal 
obligation  to  oppose  policy  change  Is  likely 
to  have  one  of  two  consequences:  either  to 
cause  precipitous  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the 
Treaty  or  to  compel  adoption  in  practice  of 
a  legalistic  Treaty  reinterpretation  which 
permits  the  SDI  program  to  proceed.  Exces- 
sive reliance  on  the  "legality"  of  previous 
nuclear  doctrine  has  already  bred  cynical 
manipulation  of  the  Treaty's  language  by 
the  Reagan  Administration. 

Of  the  courses  of  action  open  to  the 
United  States,  only  the  negotiated  amend- 
ment approach  can  satisfactorily  resolve  the 


SDI-ABM  Treaty  conflict.  Negotiating  an 
amendment  to  the  ABM  Treaty  would 
confer  significant  legitimacy  on  the  United 
States  and  demonstrate  its  commitment  to 
international  law.  By  utilising  a  legally 
sanctioned  method  to  modify  its  treaty  obli- 
gations, the  U.S.  would  show  it  is  a  reliable 
treaty  partner,  unwilling  to  resort  to  flimsy 
pretexts  to  escape  obligations  that  may  be 
contrary  to  its  immediate  interests. 

The  negotiated  amendment  approach 
would  also  prevent  destabilization  of  rela- 
tions between  the  superpowers.  A  renewed 
commitment  to  the  negotiation  process 
would  show  a  mutual  U.S.-Soviet  determina- 
tion to  prevent  a  new  and  uncontrollable 
spiral  in  the  arms  race."'  Equally  impor- 
tant, a  negotiated  agreement  between  the 
parties  would  preserve  the  Treaty  as  a 
symbol  of  Soviet- American  cooperation.'*' 

Finally,  a  negotiated  amendment  would 
bring  the  language  and  structure  of  the 
Treaty  into  line  with  a  new  political  consen- 
sus on  defensive  weapons.  The  resulting 
legal  document  would  be  neither  antiquated 
nor  oppressive  since  its  legal  language  would 
reflect  a  current  agreement  on  strategic 
policy. 

Unless  the  conflict  between  SDI  and  ABM 
Treaty  is  resolved  to  the  mutual  satisfaction 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  is  likely  to  cause  grave  instability  in  their 
relations.  The  two  governments  must  nego- 
tiate their  way  to  a  new  set  of  agreed  norms 
concerning  SDI.  Only  in  this  manner  can 
they  successfully  confront  historical 
changes  in  weapons  technology  and  strate- 
gic relations.  Only  through  negotiated 
treaty  amendment  can  they  equal  the 
achievement  of  their  predecessors:  a  ration- 
al and  mutually  beneficial  agreement  on  the 
strategic  role  of  antiballistic  missile  systems. 
FOOTNOTES 

"  B.A..  Cornell  University.  1974:  J.D..  University 
of  Chicago.  1979.  The  author  is  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Spriggs.  Bode  and  Hollingsworth  in  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

'  President  Reagan  launched  the  SDI  program  in 
March  1983.  See  Address  of  President  Reagan  to 
the  Nation  on  Defense  and  National  Security.  Pub. 
Papers  437  (Mar.  23.  1983).  A  voluminous  literature 
has  already  grown  up  around  the  program,  which  is 
popularly  known  as  Star  Wars.  Among  the  more 
prominent  analyses  and  critiques  are:  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  (A.  Carter  &  D.  Schwartz  eds. 
1984):  S.  Drell.  p.  Farley,  tc  D.  Holloway.  The 
Reagan  Strategic  Defense  Initiative:  A  Techni- 
cal, Political,  and  Arms  Control  Assessment 
(1984):  D.  Graham,  High  Frontier:  A  New  Nation- 
al Strategy  (1982):  and  The  Fallacy  of  Star  Wars 
(J.  Tirman  ed.  1984). 

'  The  space  defense  contemplated  under  SDI  will 
have  five  functions: 

(1)  to  conduct  continuous  surveillance  of  ballistic 
missile  launch  areas  and  detect  any  threatened 
launches: 

(2)  to  track  threatening  objects  throughout  their 
t  re  Jec  lories: 

(3)  to  discriminate  effectlveiy  between  actual 
enemy  warheads  and  decoys:        ^\  ' 

(4)  to  intercept  and  destroy  enem^  missiles  anci 
warheads:  and 

(5)  to  coordinate  and  manage  all  system  compo- 
nents to  achieve  the  maximum  effectiveness  and 
economy  of  force. 

Dep't  of  Defense.  Defense  Against  Ballistic 
Missiles:  An  Assessment  of  Technologies  and  Po- 
licly  Implications  15-16  (1984). 

The  space  defense  foreseen  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  be  multitiered.  It  will  track  and  destroy 
incoming  ballistic  missiles  in  their  four  stages  of 
flight:  the  boost  phase,  where  rockets  propel  the 
warheads  through  and  out  of  the  atmosphere:  the 
post-boost  phase,  where  warheads  and  decoys  are 
released  from  the  missiles:  the  mid-course  phase, 
where  warheads  and  decoys  travel  above  the  atmos- 
phere: and  the  terminal  phase,  where  the  warheads 
reenter  the  atmosphere  and  are  propelled  toward 
their  targeU.  Id.  at  19. 


Each  tier  of  the  defense  will  Intercept  a  ballistic 
missile  with  one  or  more  advanced  weapons.  A  laser 
beam  may  cause  structural  coUaiJse  or  a  damaging 
level  of  temperature  In  the  target  missile.  A  neutral 
particle  beam  may  destroy  a  warheads  internal 
components.  Finally,  a  nonnuclear  projectile  pro- 
pelled by  chemical  rockeU  or  a  hyperveloclty  gun 
may  use  kinetic-energy  Impact  to  stop  the  missile. 
la.  at  19. 

By  Intercepting  missiles  at  each  stage  of  flight 
with  a  layered  defense,  the  SDI  program  envisages 
destroying  99.9  percent  of  all  Incoming  warheads. 
To  achieve  this  rate  of  effectiveness,  each  tier  must 
inUrcept  90  percent  of  the  missiles  or  warheads 
which  reach  It.  /i  at  9. 

Several  prominent  analysts  have  argued  for  a 
two-layer  defense  that  could  be  In  place  by  the 
early  1990's.  This  version  of  a  space  defense  would 
tie  only  90T>ercent  effective  but  would  serve  many 
of  the  same  purposes  as  the  multitiered  scheme 
proposed  by  the  Defense  Department.  See  Brze- 
zinskl.  Jastrow,  &  Kampelman,  Defense  in  Space  U 
Not  Star  Wars'.  N.Y.  'Hmes,  Jan.  27,  1985,  i  6  (Mag- 
azine), at  28,  29  thereinafter  Defense  in  Space  is 
Not  'Star  Wars'). 

•The  ABM  Treaty  is  officially  knoWn  as  the 
Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Lim- 
itation of  Antl-Balllstic  Missile  Systems.  May  26. 
1972,  23  U.S.T.  343S.  T.I.AJS.  No.  7503  [hereinafter 
ABM  Treaty!.  President  Richard  Nixon  and  Gener- 
al Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev  signed  the  ABM 
Treaty  In  Moscow  on  May  26,  1972.  It  was  ratified 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  on  August  3,  1972  and  entered 
Into  force  on  October  3,  1972. 

*  See  Stein.  Legal  Restraints  in  Modem  Arms 
Control  Aoreements.  66  Am.  J.  Ikt'l  L.  265  ( 1972)  for 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  principal  types  of  legal 
restrictions  in  arms  control  treaties. 

See  Jacobson.  The  Crisis  in  Arms  Control,  82 
Mich.  L.  Rev.  1588  (1984).  for  a  general  review  of 
past  arms  control  negotiations  as  well  as  an  argu- 
ment that  lack  of  political  consensus  within  the 
US.  and  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SJI.  wUl 
make  future  arms  control  agreements  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve. 

•The  concept  of  legitimacy  figures  prominently 
in  both  law  and  political  science.  It  is  commonly  de- 
fined as  "the  foundation  of  such  governmental 
power  as  is  exercised  tx)th  with  a  consciousness  on 
the  government's  part  that  it  has  a  right  to  govern 
and  with  some  recognition  by  the  governed  of  that 
right"  9  INTL  Ency.  Soc.  Sci.  244  (1968).  The 
norms  of  international  law  provide  legitimacy  for 
the  diplomatic  policies  of  states. 

In  our  time,  more  than  ever.  It  Is  useful  for  even 
the  most  powerful  state  to  make  out  a  broadly  re- 
spected legal  case  for  any  important  international 
action  it  may  wish  to  lake.  The  -parliamentary  di- 
plomacy" that  has  become  so  familiar  in  the  multi- 
farious activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  In- 
cessant ad  hoc  conferences  requires  constant  justi- 
fication of  national  politics,  and  the  support  of  a 
strong  majority  reduces  the  material  and  other 
costs  of  performance.  The  appeal  to  law  is  accord- 
ingly a  commonplace  of  International  political 
detMite. 
7  IWTL  Ency.  Soc.  Sci.  547  (1968). 
•  Stability  in  nuclear  relations  does  not  necessari- 
ly imply  detenu  or  global  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  means  only  that  the  two  govern- 
ments have  determined  to  avoid  a  nuclear  catastro- 
phe while  they  compete  for  power  and  prestige  on  a 
number  of  other  levels. 

'  Some  treaties  might  retain  validity  and  efficacy 
If  they  are  entirely  one-sided  or  predominantly 
serve  the  interests  of  one  sUte.  Indeed,  that  may  be 
their  essential  purpose.  But  an  arms  control  treaty 
l>etween  two  superpowers  must  l>e  mutually  benefi- 
cial to  the  signatories  or  It  will  not  restrain  their 
military  programs. 

Former  Presidential  Assistant  Henry  Kissinger 
spoke  to  this  point  at  a  news  conference  in  Moscow 
immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  ABM  Treaty: 
tlln  an  agreement  that  involves  the  central  arma- 
ments on  both  sides,  it  is  foolish  or  shorUighted  to 
approach  the  negotiations  from  the  point  of  view  of 
gaining  a  unilateral  advantage.  Neither  nation  will 
possibly  put  its  security  and  its  survival  at  the 
hazard  of  its  opponent  and  no  agreement  that 
brings  disadvantage  to  either  side  can  possibly  last 
and  can  possibly  bring  about  anything  other  than  a 
new  circle  of  insecurity.  Therefore,  the  temptation 
that  is  ever  present  when  agreements  of  this  kind 
ut  analyzed  as  to  whq  won  is  exceptionally  inap- 
propriate. We  have  approached  these  negotiations 


from  the  very  beginning  with  the  attitude  that  a 
wise  proposal  is  one  that  is  concevied  by  each  side 
to  t)e  in  the  mutual  interest  and  we  believe  that  if 
this  agreement  does  what  we  hope  It  will,  that  the 
future  will  record  that  both  sides  won. 

News  Conference  Remarks  by  Presidential  Assist- 
ant Kissinger  and  ACDA  Director  Smith;  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  AgreemenU,  May  28.  1972.  re- 
printed in  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency.  Documents  on  Disarmament  1972 
at  207.  208(1974). 

■  ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  3.  art.  I.  para.  2.  ABM 
negotiator  Gerard  Smith  outlined  the  significance 
of  this  commitment  In  his  1972  testimony  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee:  Both  great  nu- 
clear powers  have  agreed  that  they  will  not  attempt 
to  build  a  shield  against  penetration  by  the  other's 
retaliatory  missile  forces.  .  .  . 

Under  this  treaty,  the  penetration  capability  of 
our  surviving  deterrent  mlssUe  forces  can  be  as- 
sured. As  long  as  we  maintain  sufficient  and  survlv- 
able  retaliatory  forces,  this  new  assurance  of  their 
penetration  capability  resulting  from  the  treaty 
should  make  "first  strike"  as  a  rational  act  Incon- 
ceivable. 

Strateoic  Arms  Limitation  Agreements:  Hearings 
Before  the  House  Comm.  on  Armed  Services.  92d 
Cong.,  2d.  Sess.  15085  (1972). 

•As  originally  signed,  the  ABM  Treaty  allowed 
each  party  to  construct  two  land-based  missile 
fields— one  protecting  the  national  capital  and  the 
other  guarding  an  ICBM  installation.  ABM  Treaty. 
supra  note  3,  art.  III.  The  parties  later  entered  into 
a  protocol  to  limit  each  side  to  one  land-based  ABM 
missile  site.  Protocol  to  the  Treaty  Between  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  LimiUtion  of  Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile  Systems,  July  3,  1974,  art.  I,  27  U.S.T. 
1645,  T.I.A.S.  No.  8276.  The  Protocol  entered  into 
force  on  May  24.  1976.  Today,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  only  operational  ABM  site,  encircling  Moscow. 
The  U.S.  originally  built  an  ABM  site  in  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota,  but  it  is  no  longer  considered 
operational. 

'<>  Article  II  of  the  ABM  Treaty  provides: 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  an  ABM  system 
Is  a  system  to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or 
their  elements  in  flight  trajectory,  currently  con- 
sisting of: 

(a)  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  which  are  intercep- 
tor missiles  constructed  and  deployed  for  an  ABM 
role,  or  of  a  type  tested  in  an  ABM  mode: 

(b)  ABM  launchers,  which  are  launchers  con- 
structed and  deployed  for  launching  ABM  intercep- 
tor missiles:  and 

(c)  ABM  radars,  which  are  radars  constructed  and 
deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or  of  a  type  tested  in  an 
ABM  mode. 

2.  The  ABM  system  components  listed  In  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  include  those  which  are: 

(a)  operational: 

(b)  under  construction: 

(c)  undergoing  testing: 

(d)  undergoing  overhaul,  repair  or  conversion;  or 

(e)  mothballed. 

ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  3.  art.  II. 

The  significance  of  ABM  radars  In  the  context  of 
the  overall  Treaty  is  noted  In  C.  Blacker  &  G. 
Duffy,  International  Arms  Control;  Issues  and 
Agreements  (1984)  Ihereinafter  International 
Arms  Control]: 

From  the  U.S.  point  of  view.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  emergence  of  a  base  that  would  permit  relative- 
ly rapid  construction  or  expansion  of  an  area  ABM 
defense  system,  it  was  crucial  to  control  radar.  The 
radars  to  detect  incoming  missiles  are  vital  to  the 
effectiveness  of  an  ABM  system,  and  Uke  the  long- 
est time  of  any  system  components  to  build.  Radars 
are  also  built  for  general  surveillance  and  monitor- 
ing and  for  such  functions  as  air  traffic  control. 
Thus  the  U.S.  side  argued  persistently  and  at  great 
length  for  detailed  limitations  on  the  size,  number, 
orientation.  l<x»tion.  power  and  other  characteris- 
tics of  permitted  radars,  even  those  not  ostensibly 
related  to  ABM  activities. 

Id.  at  240. 

' '  Article  V  of  the  ABM  Treaty  provides:  "Each 
Party  undertakes  not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy 
ABM  systems  or  components  which  are  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-ljased."  ABM 
Treaty,  supra  note  3.  art.  V.  para.  1.  By  expressly 
prohibiting  only  those  ABMs  which  are  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based,  the 
Treaty  implicitly  permits  development  of  fixed 
land-based  systems. 
"  ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  3.  art.  III. 


"However,  weapons  that  neutralize  or  destroy 
enemy  satellites  (commonly  referred  to  as  ASATs). 
whether  ground-lMsed  or  space-tiased.  "could  l>e  de- 
ployed under  the  (ABM]  agreement  if  [they] 
lacked  an  ABM  capability."  See  Gordon.  Reagan's 
'Star  Wars'  Proposals  Prompt  Debate  Over  Future 
NucUar  StraUgy.  16  Nat'l  J.  12.  14  (1984). 

'•  At  a  Congressional  briefing  held  soon  after  the 
signing  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Dr.  Kissinger  com- 
mented on  the  significance  of  the  Interpretative 
statements  appended  to  the  Treaty: 

ITlhere  are  a  number  of  interpretative  state- 
ments which  were  provided  to  the  Congress  along 
with  the  agreements.  These  Interpretations  are  In 
several  forms:  Agreed  statements  initialed  by  the 
delegations,  agreed  interpretations  or  common  un- 
derstandings which  were  not  set  down  formally  and 
Initialed,  unilateral  interpretations  to  make  our  po- 
sition clear  in  instances  where  we  could  not  get 
total  agreement. 

In  any  negotiation  of  this  complexity,  there  will 
inevitably  be  details  upon  which  the  parties  csiuiot 
agree.  We  made  certain  unilateral  statements  In 
order  to  insure  that  our  positions  on  these  details 
was  Included  In  the  negotiating  record  and  under- 
stood by  the  other  side.  .  .  .  The  interpretations  do 
not  vitiate  these  agreements,  but  they  expand  and 
add  to  the  agreements. 

Remarks  by  Presidential  Assistant  Kissinger  at 
Congressional  Briefing:  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Agreements.  June  15.  1972.  reprinted  in  UNrncD 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Documents  on  Disarmament  1972  at  295.  304-05 
(1972)  (footnote  omitted)  (hereinafter  Kissinger 
Remarks]. 

Secretary  of  StaU  Rogers  also  testified  before 
Congress  that  "ttlhese  (supplementary  statements] 
were  intended  to  avoid  misunderstanding  of  the  un- 
derlying agreements  and  to  facilitate  successful  Im- 
plementation of  such  agreements.  The  clarification 
provided  by  these  interpretations  and  statements  Is 
believed  to  far  outweigh  whatever  risk  there  may 
be  that  they.  In  turn,  might  become  subject  to  dif- 
fering interpretations."  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Agreements:  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
Foreign  Relations.  92d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  321  (1972) 
(hereinafter  Hearings  on  the  ABM  Treaty  Before 
the  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  RelationsJ.  Contro- 
versy over  the  language  of  an  interpretative  state- 
ment has  in  fact  materialized.  See  infra  Section  IV. 
"ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  3,  Agreed  Statement 
D.  For  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission,  see  infra  note  106  and  ac- 
comoanv  text 

••  jrUitary  /mpHcottoiu  of  the  Treaty  on  Limita- 
tions of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems  and  the  In- 
terim Agreement  on  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offen- 
sive Arms:  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
Armed  Services.  92d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  287  (1972) 
(hereinafter  Hearings  on  the  ABM  Treaty  Before 
the  Senate  Comm  on  Armed  Services]. 

See  also  Rhinelander.  77ie  SALT  I  Agreements,  in 
SALT:  The  Moscow  Agreements  and  Beyond  125 
(M.  Willrtch  and  J.  Rhinelander  eds.  1974).  Rhine- 
lander,  a  former  SUte  Department  lawyer  who  as- 
sisted in  drafting  the  ABM  Treaty,  describes  the 
purpose  of  limiting  "future  systems"  from  an  early 
1970s  perspective: 

These  constraints  on  future  ABM  systenss.  which 
the  U.S.  proposed,  are  an  attempt  to  ensure  a  long- 
term,  effective  limitation  on  strategic  defensive  sys- 
Ums  in  an  age  of  changing  technology.  Neither 
laser  technology  nor  any  other  kind  of  device  now 
appears  to  have  a  significant  ABM  potential:  for  in- 
stance, a  land-based  laser  would  not  be  effective  In 
the  event  of  cloud  cover,  and  the  platform  for  an 
air-based  laser  would  Itself  be  a  vulnerable  target. 
However,  the  failure  to  include  a  broad  proscription 
against  future  devices  might  have  led  to  a  signifi- 
cant effort  by  either  or  both  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
to  develop  esoteric  ABM  systems.  The  prohibition 
in  the  treaty  thus  serves  the  same  preventive  pur- 
pose as  the  prohibition  on  placing  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  orbit  which  Is  contained  In  the  Outer 
Space  Tpeaty  of  1967. 
Id.  at  128-29. 

I '  The  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Activi- 
ties of  States  In  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer 
Space.  Including  the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial 
Bodies,  art.  IV.  opened  for  signature  Jan.  27.  1967. 
18  U.S.T.  2410,  T.I.A.S.  No.  6347.  610  V.K.TS.  205 
(hereinafter  the  Outer  Space  Treaty!,  independent- 
ly prohibits  deployment  of  space-based  defenses 
which  employ  a  nuclear  device  to  destroy  Incoming 
ballistic  missiles.  Both  the  U.S.  and  the  D.S.SJI. 
are  parties  to  the  Outer  Space  Treaty. 
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In  Professor  Stein's  view.  Article  IV  of  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty  does  not  prohibit  piscine  In  orbit 
sround  the  earth  ntellites  or  space  stations  having 
antimissile,  communications  or  other  military  func- 
tions as  lone  as  they  do  not  carry  nuclear  or  other 
mass  destruction  weapons.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Research  and  development  of  orbital  nuclear 
weapon  systems  are  also  not  prohibited,  although 
deployment  of  nuclear  warheads  In  outer  space  or 
their  Inclusion  In  deep  space  probes  clearly  would 
be. 
Stein,  ntpra  note  4.  at  263-M  (footnotes  omitted). 
■•  ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  3.  art.  V. 
■*  Hearinoi  on  the  ABM  Tnaty  Before  ttie  Senate 
Comm.  on  A  med  Servicei,  supra  note  16.  at  376. 
"  Id.  at  J  77  femptiaru  addtdi. 
"  John  Rhinelander  notes  the  "gray  areas"  that 
have  persisted  under  Article  V: 

The  prohibitions  in  Article  V  apply  to  each  of  the 
three  basic  ABM  components,  as  well  as  the  system 
as  a  whole,  and  would  therefore  prohibit  a  sea- 
based  ABM  radar  linked  with  land-based  ABM 
launchers  and  Interceptor  missiles.  It  would  also 
prohibit  future  ABM  systems,  such  as  an  airborne 
killer  laser,  as  a  substitute  for  a  fixed  land-based 
ABM  interceptor  missile,  or  a  space-based  sensor 
that,  coupled  with  land-based  components,  was  ca- 
pable of  substituting  for  one  or  more  current  ABM 
components.  There  are.  however,  gray  areas  since 
the  treaty  does  not  limit  deployment  of  sensors  or 
satellites  which  provide  early  warning  of  missile 
launchers. 
Rhinelander,  lupra  note  16,  at  134. 
••  The  distinction  between  permitted  research 
and  proncribed  field  testing  arose  largely  because 
research  could  not  be  verified  by  "national  techni- 
cal means."  The  parties'  Intelligence-gathering  sat- 
ellites were  not  capable  of  discerning  developments 
taking  place  In  laboratories.  Once  new  weapons 
emerged  from  this  protected  environment,  however, 
satellites  could  presumably  observe  and  photo- 
graph them. 

While  thti  assumption  no  doubt  prevailed  at  the 
1972  ABM  negotiations,  a  controversy  has  never- 
theless arisen  over  verification.  The  D.S.  has  ac- 
cused the  Soviets  of  encrypting  telemetry  data 
from  the  launching:  of  their  missiles,  making  it 
more  difficult  for  the  VS.  to  gauge  treaty  compli- 
ance. See  BuxsAD  or  Pus.  An..  VS.  Oo't  or  Statk, 
SraciAL  Rgp.  No.  129.  Tm  Stsatkic  Dcmsc  Inm- 
ATivg  2  (1985)  [hereinafter  Statk  Dbt't  Whtts 
PAna  OH  SDI]. 

"To  remain  effective,  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion requires  the  existence  of  several  conditions. 
Each  side  has  to  maintain  missile  forces  capable  of 
surviving  a  first  strike  and  inflicting  unacceptable 
damage  on  the  other.  Yet  neither  side's  missiles  can 
be  so  numerous  or  so  powerful  as  to  pose  a  threat 
to  the  other's  retaliatory  capability.  Finally,  nei- 
ther side  can  possess  defensive  weapons  capable  of 
protecting  population  centers  from  a  retaliatory 
blow  and  thereby  undercutting  the  value  of  the 
others  deterrent  forces.  See  J.  Kahak.  Sbcurity  hi 
TH»  Ndclkar  Act;  DEVELOPtnc  VS.  Stbatigic  Arms 
POUCT  200-23  (1975). 

'«  On  the  history  of  the  1972  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks,  see  J.  NrwROUsa.  Colo  Dawk:  Thx 
Stoby  or  SALT  (1973);  A.  Platt.  Thx  U.S.  Sehats 
AHD  Stkatccic  Asms  Pouct  1969-1977  (1978);  G. 
Smtth.  Dooblktalk:  Thb  Stobt  or  the  First  Stra- 
tboic  Arms  Limitation  Taucs  (1980);  Oarthoff.  Ne- 
gotiating with  the  Riisriant:  Some  Lessons  from 
SALT.  1  brmucATioNAL  SBCuarrr  3  (1977);  Garth- 
off.  SALT  and  the  Soviet  tlUilary.  24  Problems  or 
COMMUHISM  21  (1975);  Weller.  77ie  Status  of  SALT: 
A  Pertpective.  in  Negotiating  Security:  Aji  Arms 
ConaoL  Rsadeb  27  <W.  Kincade  &  J.  Porro  eds. 
1979). 

"For  an  overview  of  VS.  and  Soviet  ABM  pro- 
grams prior  to  the  1972  Treaty,  see  SALT  Hard- 
book:  Key  Dojumewis  aiid  Issues  3  (R.  Labrie  ed. 
1979). 

"  As  negotiator  Paul  C.  Wamke  put  it.  simply  in- 
creasing the  number  of  missiles  aimed  at  an  oppo- 
nent becomes  a  "mindless  exercise"  when  the  possi- 
bility of  an  effective  defense  is  eliminated.  Hear- 
ings on  the  ABM  Treaty  Before  the  Senate  Comm. 
on  Foreign  Relations,  supra  note  14.  at  183.  See  also 
Kiaainger  Remarks,  supra  note  14.  at  303. 

"The  doctrinal  outlook  of  the  proponenU  of 
strategic  defense  is  described  in  a  1985  report  by 
the  Congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment: (These  strategists]  see  defenses  as  lessening 
both  the  probability  of  nuclear  war  and  the  damage 
that  would  be  done  by  such  a  war.  should  it 
.  .  In    a    "defense-dominant"    world,    the 


probability  of  war  would  be  lessened  since  the  at- 
tacker, less  certain  of  achieving  his  objectives, 
would  be  less  likely  to  attack  in  the  first  place.  Two 
factors  would  lessen  the  attacker's  confidence  In 
success.  For  one.  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
destroy  all  his  intended  targets,  directly  frustrating 
his  objectives.  Probably  more  Importantly,  though, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  plan  an  effective  attack 
since  he  would  not  know  in  advance  which  war- 
heads will  penetrate  the  defense.  Defenses  will  con- 
tribute uncertainty  to  an  attack  in  addition  to  de- 
feating part  of  it. 

Omci  or  TacMifOLOCY  AsssssMEirT.  VS.  Com- 
CRESS.  Ballistic  Missile  Detense  Tbchkolocies  86 
(1985)  (hereinafter  OTA  Report). 

On  the  Congressional  view  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense doctrine  during  the  period  proceeding  SDI. 
see  A.  Frte.  A  Responsible  Congress:  The  Pou- 
TICS  or  National  Security  (1975). 

The  shift  in  U.S.  policy  on  nuclear  defense  Is 
based  not  only  on  theoretical  opposition  to  mutual 
assured  destruction.  It  is  also  due,  in  part,  to  tech- 
nological which  SDI  proponents  contend  have  un- 
dermined the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  deterrent 
force.  See  infra  noted  92-93  and  accompanying  text. 
Many  Europeans,  however,  believe  the  shift  in  of- 
ficrtal  VS.  doctrine  on  nuclear  weapons  is  due  not  so 
much  to  technological  changes  as  to  conservative- 
minded  advocates  of  strategic  defense  who  have  not 
altered  their  views  since  the  early  1970's.  See  New- 
house.  77ie  Diplomatic  Round,  New  Torker.  July 
22.  1985.  at  37: 

(Mluch  of  the  American  support  for  Star  Wars 
comes  from  people  who  don't  believe  in  It  at  all  but 
do  see  It  as  a  vehicle  for  quietly  pushing  land-based 
nuclear  defense.  These  are  people  who  want  to 
replay  the  debate  on  A.B.M.s  that  occurred  in  the 
late  nlneteen-sixties  and  early  seventies,  and  went 
against  A.B.M.S.  They  intend  to  win  the  debate  this 
time.  Star  Wars,  they  reckon,  will  sooner  or  later 
enter  an  Irreversible  decline,  and  at  that  point 
A.B.M.S— ground-based— will  come  Into  their  own. 
Among  these  people  are  some  whose  first  priority  is 
sidetracking  the  arms  control  process  altogether 
and  getting  on  with  the  job  of  building  not  Just  a 
major  A.B.M.  system  but  many  more  offensive  sys- 
tems as  well.  Their  goal  is  strategic  superiority. 
Id.  at  42. 

'•  President  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  Speech  to  the 
National  Space  Club.  March  29.  1985.  reprinted  in 
OTA  Rspokt.  supra  note  27,  at  298.  291. 

"  The  White  House.  The  President's  Snuracic 
Depense  Initiative  1  ( 1985). 

"  Keywohth.  77ie  Case  For  Strategic  Defense:  An 
Option  for  a  World  Disarmed.  1  Issubs  in  Science 
AND  Technology  30.  42—44  (1984). 

Paul  NItze  has  aptly  summarized  this  "ultimate 
stage"  in  the  deployment  of  strategic  defenses: 

The  global  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
be  accompanied  by  widespread  deployments  of  ef- 
fective non-nuclear  defenses.  These  defenses  would 
provide  assurance  that  were  one  country  to  cheat 
...  it  would  not  t)e  able  to  achieve  any  exploitable 
military  advantage.  To  overcome  the  deployed  de- 
fenses, cheating  would  have  to  be  on  such  a  large 
scale  that  there  would  be  sufficient  notice  so  that 
(wuntermeasures  could  be  taken. 

Were  we  to  reach  the  ultimate  phase,  deterrence 
would  be  based  on  the  ability  of  the  defense  to 
deny  success  to  a  potential  aggressor's  attack.  The 
strategic  relationship  could  then  be  characterized 
as  of  mutual  assured  security. 

Speech  to  the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia, February  20.  1985.  repnnted  in  OTA  Report. 
supra  note  27.  at  301.  302. 

"  With  respect  to  the  technical  difficulties  of  de- 
veloping an  effective  space-based  defense,  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  writes: 

Even  if  individual  technologies  could  be  devel- 
oped to  the  needed  performance  levels,  fashioning 
them  into  a  workable  deployable  and  survlvable 
system  would  pose  insurmountable  difficulties.  The 
system  would  be  immensely  more  complex  than  ex- 
isting weapons  and  could  never  be  tested  under  re- 
alistic conditions.  In  addition,  it  would  have  to  be 
fully  automated,  responding  instantly  upon  warn- 
ing of  attack  without  presidential  Involvement, 
given  the  very  short  reaction  time  available  for 
boost-phase  interception.  Yet  the  defense  would 
have  to  work  with  near  100  percent  reliability.  It 
would  have  almost  no  margin  for  error  because 
even  a  minute  "leakage"  rate  would  mean  hundreds 
of  nuclear  explosions  on  U.S.  territory— and  mil- 
lions of  fatalities— in  the  event  of  a  large  Soviet 
attack  .... 

Union  or  Concerned  Scientists.  BRiErufc  Paper 
*8.  Space-Based  Missile  Detense  i-i  ii*a4i.  See 


alto  D.  Ford.  H.  Kendall,  a  8.  Nadis.  Bttond  ths 

Prbbze  71-74  (1982). 
"  See  Rlvkln.  What  Does  Motcow  ThinkT.  59  Po«- 

ncN  Policy  85  (1985). 

«(••  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  supra  note  SI. 

at  3. 
Many  Western  European  countries  support  the 

ABM  Treaty  for  this  very  reason.  All  Europeans 

hope  that  the  ABM  Treaty  will  be  kept  intact. 
They  and  most  orthodox  American  thinkers  on  the 
subject  are  sure  that  any  sizable  defensive  system 
would  have  the  perverse  effect  of  creating  an  enor- 
mous spiral  in  offensive  nuclear  arms— a  situation 
In  which  there  would  be  far  leas  stability,  and  so 
less  security  for  all.  ' 

Newhouse.  supra  note  27.  at  38. 
'•  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  supra  note  31. 
at  3. 

"  Keeny.  The  Uncertain  Future  of  Arm»  Control. 
Arms  Control  Today.  July-Aug.  1985,  at  2.  2. 

"  SDI  opponenu  believe  that  destruction  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  would  be  a  grave  loss.  In  the  words  of 
a  distinguished  group  of  former  presidential  advis- 
ers. 

The  ABM  Treaty  stands  at  the  very  center  of  the 
effort  to  limit  the  strategic  arms  race  by  interna- 
tional agreements.  It  became  possible  when  the  two 
sides  recognized  that  the  pursuit  of  defensive  sys- 
tems would  inevitably  lead  to  an  expanded  and  to 
greater  insecurity  for  both.  In  its  underlying  mean- 
ing, the  Treaty  is  a  safeguard  less  against  defense 
as  such  than  against  unbridled  competition  .... 
To  lose  the  Treaty  in  pursuit  of  the  (SDI)  mirage 
would  be  an  act  of  folly. 

Bundy.  Kennan.  McNamara.  &  Smith.  77ie  Presi- 
dent's Choice:  Star  Wars  or  Arms  Control.  63  For- 
eign ArrAiRs  264.  274  (Winter  1984/1985).  See  also 
Chayes.  &  Spltzer.  Space  Weaporu:  The  Legal  Con- 
text. 114  Daedalus  193  (1985)  (hereinafter  Space 
Weapotis:  The  Legal  Contextf 

Today  .  .  .  the  ABM  treaty  remains  the  only  per- 
manent and  legally  bilateral  arms-control  agree- 
ment fully  in  effect  between  the  two  superpowers— 
a  thin  legacy  of  detente  and  its  hope  of  attaining 
substantial  reductions  of  strategic  arms.  This  single 
document  t>ears  an  extraordinarily  heavy  burden  In 
U.S.-Soviet  security  relations  ....  It  is  a  delicate 
only  child.  If  it  fails,  the  future  of  any  negotiated 
treaty  regime  of  arms  control  will  be  thrown  Into 
question. 

Id.  at  193-94. 

"  Dep't  of  Defense.  Report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  10  (1985)  [herein- 
after DOD  Report  to  Congress  on  SDIJ. 

"Id. 

"Id.  atB-1. 

"See  infra  Section  IV  for  a  discussion  of  the 
competing  interpreutions  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

"See  supra  text  accompanying  notes  30-31. 

*'  ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  3,  art.  VI,  para.  a. 

"  Id..  Unilateral  Statement  B. 

**  Id.  Common  Understanding  B. 

•■  DOD  Report  to  Congress  on  SDI.  supra  note 
37.  at  B-2. 

"  Id.  at  B-3.  B-6. 

•'  Id.  at  B-5. 

"  Id.  at  B-7-B-9. 

••The  Defense  Department  freely  admits  the 
dual  purpose  of  some  SDI  experiments: 

The  purpose  of  the  space-based  Kinetic  Kill  Vehi- 
cle project  ...  is  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  rocket 
propelled  projectile  launch  and  guidance.  This  ex- 
periment will,  if  successful,  demonstrate  a  capabil- 
ity to  defend  against  anti-satellite  interceptors  and 
will  also  permit  a  decision  to  be  made  on  the  appli- 
cability of  more  advanced  technology  for  ABM  pur- 
poses. Id.  at  B-8. 

"  Space  Weapons:  The  Legal  Context,  supra  note 

36.  at  206-09. 
"  Id.  at  209. 

*'  Keeny.  supra  note  35.  at  3. 

>'  DOD  Report  to  Congress  oh  SDI.  supra  note 

37.  at  B-3. 

*♦  In  a  statement  of  strategy  for  "memtwrs  of  the 
arms  control  community"  who  oppose  SDI.  Spur- 
geon  Keeny  writes; 

The  principal  objective  [of  SDI  opponents] 
should  be  to  Insure  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  support  both  the  spirit  and  word  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Both  governments  should  be 
pressed  to  reverse  the  current  erosion  of  the  Treaty 
by  tightening,  not  relaxing,  their  Interpreutions  of 
its  provisions.  Where  there  are  grey  areas  in  treaty 
provlsioru.  such  as  the  definition  of  treaty  terms 
like  "development"  or  "components."  the  United 
States  should  take  the  lead  in  Insisting  on  as  re- 


strictive interpreutions  as  the  negotiating  and  leg- 
islative history  permit. 

Keeny.  supra  note  35.  at  4.  Keeny's  sUtement 
builds  on  the  position  of  the  "National  Campaign 
to  Save  the  ABM  Treaty."  an  organization  of  SDI 
opponents  which  favors  "basic  research  and  limited 
development  programs  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ABM  Treaty."  National  Campaign  "To 
Save  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  Most  Important  Arms 
Agreement  or  "the  Nuclear  Age  is  in  Danger  .  .  . 
(undated  pamphlet). 

"  On  the  most  fundamental  level,  this  sUtement 
Is  not  Intended  as  a  partisan  proposition.  Both  lib- 
erals and  conservatives  likely  would  agree  that  one 
cannot  stop  ""unpleasant"  technological  changes  by 
ignoring  or  legally  prahlbitlng  them.  The  more  ra- 
tional approach  is  to  accept  the  possibility  of  pro- 
spective technologicsa  changes  in  order  to  test  their 
efficacy  and  utility.  Partisan  views  may  then  right- 
fully enter  into  the  det>ate  over  how  technological 
developments  should  be  employed  to  achieve  policy 
ends. 

••  Speaking  on  a  television  news  program.  McPar- 
lane  sUted: 

(Researeh  testing  and  development  of  defensive 
weapons]  Involving  new  physical  concepts  ...  are 
approved  and  authorized  by  the  Treaty.  Only  de- 
ployment is  foreclosed  .... 

.  .  .  It's  a  simple  matter  of  reading  the  text.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when  you  are  dealing 
with  new  principles— and  by  that  we  mean  princi- 
ples other  than  ground-to-air  missiles— research 
other  than  pure  research  in  the  laboratory  is  al- 
lowed. McFarlane  Faults  Soviet  Arms  Plan.  Wash. 
Post.  Oct.  7.  1985  at  Al.  col.  5.  A8.  cols.  4-5. 
"  See  supra  text  accompanying  note  15. 
'•  Compare  Ambassador  Smith's  IntrpreUtlon  of 
Agreed  SUtement  D.  supra  text  accompanying  note 
16. 

"Oberdorfer,  ABM  ReinterpreUtion:  A  Quick 
Study,  Wash.  Post.  Oct.  22.  1985  at  Al,  col.  2  (here- 
inafter A  Quick  Study]  Ambassador  Smith  criti- 
cized the  Defense  Department's  meth<xJ  of  search- 
ing the  negotiating  record  for  the  meaning  of  the 
Treaty.  According  to  Smith,  while  some  of  the  final 
language  was  "not  the  best."  it  was  clear  to  him 
and  the  other  US.  negotiators  that  the  Soviets  ex- 
plicitly agreed  to  tight  llmlU  on  future  ABM  sys- 
tems such  as  SDI.  Id. 
"Id. 

•'  Evans  6t  Novak.  A  Future  for  SDI?.  Wash.  Post, 
Oct.  21.  1985,  at  AI5.  col.  4. 
•«  A  Quick  Study,  .supra  note  59. 
••  Excerpts  from  a  Speech  By  Shultz  at  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  Meeting.  NY.  Times,  Oct.  15.  1985 
at  A6.  col.  1. 

••  DOD  Report  to  Congress  on  SDI,  supra  note  37. 
at  B-2. 

"  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties,  art. 
31.  opened  for  signature  May  23.  1969.  Vtt  Doc.  A/ 
Conf.  39/27.  8  I.L.M.  679  (1969).  The  Convention 
entered  into  force  on  January  27,  1980.  The  U.S. 
signed  the  Convention  on  May  20.  1970.  but  the 
Senate  has  not  ratified  it. 

••  See  Palk.  On  Treaty  Interpretation  and  the  New 
Haven  Approach-  Achievements  and  Prospects.  8 
Va.  J.  INT'L.  L  323  (1968);  Gross,  Treaty  InUrprela- 
Mon."  TTie  Proper  Rote  of  An  International  THbuntU. 
63  Proc.  Am.  Socy.  Intt  U  101  11919):  and  McDou- 
gal.  The  International  Law  Commission's  Draft  Ar- 
ticles Upon  Interpretation:  Textuality  Redivivius. 
61  Am.  J.  Intl.  L  992  (1967). 

InterpreUtlon  is  required  to  determine  "whether 
the  application  of  an  agreement  to  a  particular  sit 
uation  is  or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  shared  in- 
tentions. expecUtions  and  objectives  of  the  par- 
ties." Ussitzyn.  7>ea«ies  ond  Changed  Circum- 
sfances  (Rebus  Sic  Stantibus)  61  Am.  J.  Iht'l.  L. 
895.896(1967). 

Sometimes,  of  course,  there  may  be  no  definite 
Intention  or  expectation  with  respect  to  unforeseen 
situations:  When  evidence  as  to  the  parties'  inten- 
tions and  expecUtions  specifically  related  to  the 
new  situation  is  lacking  or  conflicting,  the  task  of 
the  interpreter  \s  to  decide  what  would  have  been 
the  reasonable  expecUtions  of  the  parties  had  they 
foreseen  the  new  situation.  This  decUlon  must  be 
made  in  light  of  the  major  purposes  and  objectives 
of  the  treaty:  it  must  faciliute  rather  than  obstruct 
the  attainment  of  these  objectives.  Id. 
•'  ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  3.  art.  II.  para.  1. 
••  Sofaer,  TTie  ABM  Treaty  and  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative,  99  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1972.  1974  (1986). 
"/d 

'•  Chayes  &  Chayes.  Testing  and  Development  of 
"KxoHc"  Systems  Under  the  ABM  Treaty:  The  Great 


Reinterprelation  Caper.  99  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1956.  1958 
(1986). 
"  /d.  at  1959. 

'"  Dr.  Raymond  Garthoff.  Executive  Secretary 
and  Senior  Advisor  to  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
ABM  negotiations,  writes:  [TIhe  word  "currently" 
was  deliberately  Inserted  into  a  previously  adopted 
text  of  Article  II  at  the  time  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  future  systems  ban  in  order  to  have 
the  very  effect  of  closing  a  loophole  to  the  ban  on 
futures  in  both  Articles  III  and  TV  (and  several 
others). 

Iht'l  Security.  Summer  1977.  at  108  (Corre- 
spondence). 

'"The  negotiating  record,  is.  of  course,  relevant 
to  treaty  InterpreUtlon.  although  it  is  normally 
only  Invoked  when  an  InterpreUtlon  based  on 
other  evidence  "leaves  the  meaning  ambiguous  or 
obscure."  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of  Trea- 
ties, supra  note  65.  art.  32. 

"Sofaer.  supra  note  68.  at  1979  (footnote  omit- 
ted). 

"  Hearings  on  the  ABM  Treaty  Before  the  Senate 
Comm.  On  Armed  Services,  supra  note  16.  at  40-41. 
'•  Chayes  8c  Chayes.  supra  note  70.  at  1962.  Note 
that  the  inducing  clause  of  Agreed  SUtement  D  In- 
dicates it  was  added  to  th*-  Treaty  "(i)n  order  to 
insure  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  .  .  .  except  as  provided  in  Article  III 
of  the  Treaty."  ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  3.  Agreed 
SUtement  D. 
"  See  supra  notes  50-51  and  accompanying  text. 
'"  The  SUte  Department  specifically  asserted  a 
major  Soviet  treaty  violation  in  iU  June  1985  White 
Paper  on  the  ABM  Treaty: 

Soviet  activity  in  constructing  .  .  .  phased-array 
radar  near  Krasnoyarsk,  in  centrsJ  Siberia,  has 
very  immediate  and  ominous  consequences.  .  .  . 
[T)he  ABM  Treaty  expressly  banned  the  construc- 
tion of  such  radars  al  such  locations  as  one  of  the 
primary  mechanisms  for  ensuring  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Treaty.  The  Soviet  Union's  activity  with  re- 
spect to  this  railar  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

State  Depabtmeht  White  Paper  on  SDI.  supra 
note  22.  at  2. 

The  ensuing  paragraph  of  the  Department's 
sUtement  pointed  out  the  significance  of  this  al- 
leged Soviet  violation: 

Against  the  backdrop  of  this  Soviet  pattern  of 
noncompliance  with  existing  arms  control  agree- 
ments, the  Soviet  Union  is  also  taking  other  actions 
which  affect  our  ability  to  verify  Soviet  compliance. 
...  If  we  fail  to  respond  to  these  trends,  we  could 
reach  a  point  in  the  foreseeable  future  where  we 
would  have  little  confidence  in  our  assessment  of 
the  sUte  of  the  military  balance  or  imbalance,  with 
all  that  implies  for  our  ability  to  control  escalation 
during  crises.  Id. 

An  unidentified  "senior  administration  otficial" 
was  even  more  blunt  in  sUtlng  how  the  U.S.  views 
the  consequences  of  alleged  Soviet  treaty  violations 
coupled  with  Soviet  advances  in  mobile  land-based 
offensive  missiles: 

While  Americans  may  be  alarmed  at  the  Idea  of 
breaking,  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  [official]  said,  the 
United  SKates  "simply  may  not  be  able  to  deal  ade- 
quately-with  its  defense"  given  the  scale  of  the 
Soviet  build-up.  When  combined  with  what  the 
United  States  believes  to  be  Soviet  ""violations  of 
that  I  ABM]  treaty."  its  value  is  ""very  much  in 
question."" 

Hoffman.    U.S.  Aide  Says  Soviet  BuUdup  PuU 
ABM  Pact   "In   Question".  Wash.   Post.  Sept.   20. 
1985.  at  Al.  col.  1.  A24.  col.  6. 
'•  ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  3.  art.  I.  para.  2. 
">  On  the  Issue  of  terminating  treaties  for  materi- 
al breach,  see  Briggs.   Unilateral  Denunication  of 
Treaties'  The  Vienna  Convention  ond  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  68  Am.  J.  Intl  L.  51  (1974) 
See  also  Rubin.  77ie  /nfemafionol  Legal  Effects  of 
Unilteral  Declarations.  71  Am.  J.  1nt"l  L.  I.  (1977) 
(unilateral  declarations  of  material  breach  as  a  spe- 
cial case  of  unilateral  declarations);  and  Akehurst. 
Reprisals  by  Third  Stales.  XUV  Brit.  Y.B.  Intl  L. 
1,  6  (1976)  (review  of  international  legal  precedents 
regarding  material  breach  of  treaties). 

"Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties, 
supra  note  65.  art.  60.  para.  1. 

••  See  (19661  2  Y.B.  iNT'L  L.  CoMM'N  253-55  (here- 
inafter International  Law  Commission  Report). 

"  Id.  at  255  (emphasis  added).  Egon  Schwelb 
argues  that  the  Vienna  Convention  treats  every 
"violation  of  a  provision  essential  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  treaty"  as 
a  material  breach.  In  his  view,  this  approach  widens 


the  reach  of  the  article  beyond  what  Is  desirable. 
Schwelb.  Termination  or  Suspension  of  the  Oper- 
ation of  a  Treaty  as  a  Conseguence  of  Its  Breach.  7 
IHDIAN  J.  Iht'l.  L.  314-15  (1967). 

"Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of  TreaUea. 
supra  note  65.  art.  60.  para.  3 

"John  Rhinelander  has  suggested  that  space- 
tracking  In  no  way  violates  the  ABM  Treaty.  See 
supra  note  21. 

"E^'en  if  the  Soviets  have  not  breached  the 
Treaty,  the  United  SUtes  could  still  invoke  the 
withdrawal  clause  in  Article  XV  on  the  grounds 
that  Its  "supreme  Interests'"  are  threatened. 

(2)  E^ach  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its  national 
sovereignty,  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  this 
Treaty  if  It  decides  that  extraordinary  events  relat- 
ed to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty  have  jeop- 
aisllzed  Its  supreme  Interests.  It  shall  give  notice  of 
its  decision  to  the  other  Party  six  months  prior  to 
withdrawal  from  the  Treaty.  Such  notice  shall  in- 
clude a  sUtement  of  the  extraordinary  evenU  the 
notifying  Party  regards  as  having  jeopardized  its 
supreme  interests. 
ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  3.  art.  XV.  para.  2. 
For  two  reasons,  this  article  does  not  treat  the 
possibility  of  unilateral  withdrawal  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticle XV  as  a  viable  policy  alternative.  First,  unilat- 
eral withdrawal  without  claiming  a  Soviet  meterial 
breach  or  a  change  of  circumstances  (under  the 
doctrine  of  rebus  sic  sfanftbus^  would  deprive  the 
United  SUtes  of  its  legitimacy  and  trustworthiness 
as  a  treaty  partner.  Second,  it  could  prove  to  be  an 
extremely  desUbUizing  course  of  action.  The  Sovi- 
ets might  well  conclude  that  abrupt  withdrawal 
under  Article  XV.  without  additional  legal  justifica- 
tion, was  but  a  prelude  to  a  preemptive  nuclear 
attack  by  the  United  SUtes.  Thus,  the  U.S.  likely 
would  use  the  withdrawal  clause  only  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  claim  that  a  Soviet  material  breach  or 
fundamental  change  of  circumstances  has  rendered 
the  Treaty  legally  void.  In  short,  outright  abandon- 
ment of  the  agreement  under  the  withdrawal 
clause  without  further  Justification  is  so  unwise  a 
policy  alternative  that  It  is  not  worthy  of  sustained 
examination. 

•'  The  U.S.  must  be  especially  vigilant  in  setting 
an  example  for  smaller  countries  in  the  arms  con- 
trol area.  Otherwise,  these  countries  will  not  give 
much  credence  to  their  own  commitments  under  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons, opened /or  ii^nafure  July  I.  1968.  21  U.S.T  483. 
T.I.A.S.  No  6839,  729  U.N.T.S.  161. 

••  Marshall  Sergei  Akhromeyev.  Chief  of  the 
Soviet  General  Staff,  called  the  SDI  program  "a 
direct  breach  of  the  (ABM)  treaty"  because  it  Is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  continental  United  SUtes.  At 
the  same  time,  Akhromeyev  accused  the  U.S.  cf  at- 
tempting to  abrogate  the  Treaty  as  a  whole:  "(If 
the  Treaty]  were  to  be  abrogated  for  some  reason, 
then  the  foundation  on  which  one  could  base  and 
conduct  talks  will  disappear.  Practically,  this  will 
symbolize  the  collapse  of  negotiations  and  usher  in 
an  uncontrolled  arms  race  for  decades  to  come."  See 
Soviet  Warns  U.S.  Not  to  End  ABM  Treaty.  Wash. 
Post.  June  5.  1985.  at  Al.  col.  6. 

••  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  Standing 
ConsulUtive  Commission,  see  infra  note  106  and 
accompanying  text. 

'"See  IK>D  RiaroRT  to  Congress  oh  SDI.  supra 
note  37.  at  A-8. 
•'  See  supra  text  accompanying  notes  23-26. 
•"This  contrast  in  circumstances  is  set  forth  in 
the  SUte  Department's  June  1985  statement  on 
SDI:  At  the  time  that  (the  SALT]  process  began  (in 
the  early  1970"s).  the  United  SUtes  concluded  that 
deterrence  based  on  the  capability  of  offensive  re- 
taliatory forces  was  not  only  sensible  but  necessary, 
since  we  believed  at  the  time  that  neither  side 
could  develop  the  technology  for  defensive  systems 
which  could  effectively  deter  the  other  side. 

Today,  however,  the  situation  is  fundamentally 
different  Scientific  developments  and  several 
emerging  technologies  now  do  offer  the  possibility 
of  defenses  that  did  not  exist  and  could  hardly 
have  been  conceived  earlier.  The  sUte  of  the  art  of 
defense  has  now  progressed  to  the  point  where  It  is 
reasonable  to  investigate  whether  new  technologies 
can  yield  options,  especially  non-nuclear  options, 
which  could  permit  us  to  turn  to  defense  not  only 
to  enhance  deterrence  but  to  allow  us  to  move  to  a 
more  secure  and  more  suble  long-term  basis  for  de- 
terrence. 

State  Department  White  Paper  oh  SDI.  supra 
note  23.  at  1-2  (emphasis  added). 
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"  5ee  Peck.  Arms  Control  and  the  LiberaU' DUem- 
ma.  5  SAIS  Rev.  91  (198S):  Defenie  in  Space  i$  Not 
'Star  Wan ',  tupra  note  2.  at  28. 

The  StAte  Deputment  also  points  to  Improve- 
ments In  Soviet  active  defenses  (e.g..  an  extensive 
air  defense  network  and  a  deployed  ABM  system 
around  Moscow)  and  passive  defenses  (e.g..  harden- 
ing of  critical  military  Installations)  as  grounds  for 
concern  that  VS.  retaliatory  forces  may  be  ren- 
dered less  effective.  Stats  DarABTMnrr  Whits 
Pafd  oh  SDI.  supra  note  22.  at  2-3. 

•<  For  a  general  review  of  unilateral  termination 
of  treaties  under  the  change-of-circumstances  doc- 
trine in  modem  International  law.  see  A.  David. 
Ths  SraATscy  or  Trsaty  TmHtHATion  (1975).  Set 
alto  Relsman.  Termination  of  the  USSR's  Treaty 
Right  of  Intervention  in  Iran.  74  Alt.  J.  Iirr'L  L.  144 
(1980)  (application  of  the  doctrine  to  the  Soviet-Ira- 
nian Treaty  of  Friendship  of  1921). 

■*  International  Law  Commission  Report,  supra 
note  82.  at  258.  Professor  Lissitzyn  writes  of  the  Im- 
portance of  "a  community  policy  in  favor  of  peace- 
ful chance  In  some  situations":  The  community  in- 
terest may  be  best  served,  regardless  of  the  parties' 
earlier  shared  expectations,  by  putting  an  end  to 
obligations  which  come  to  be  felt  so  burdensome 
that  attempts  to  exact  their  performance  threaten 
general  stability  and  peace.  ...  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  goal  of  sUblllty  [is]  furthered  rather  than 
frustrated  by  the  development  of  legal  devices  for 
putting  an  end  to  relationships  which  come  to  be 
resented  as  Intolerably  burdensome  and  which  the 
community  Is  not  strongly  interested  In  enforcing. 
Stability  and  change  are  not  necessarily  antagonLi- 
tlc  goals.  In  a  changing  wdrld.  stability  must  be  en- 
visaged as  dynamic  rather^than  static.  It  requires 
continuous  adjustments  witnin  the  community.  Or- 
derly change  serves  to  maintain  the  general  equilib- 
rium and  to  prevent  catastrophic  and  destructive 
upheavals. 
Uaaltxyn,  svpra  note  86.  at  897. 
*■  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Iaw  of  Treaties. 
lupra  note  65.  art.  62.  para.  1. 

■^  International  Law  Commission  Report,  rupra 
note  82.  at  258.  Professor  Lissitzyn  notes:  [Article 
62]  seems  to  attach  considerable  weight  to  the 
policy  of  giving  effect  to  the  shared  intentions  and 
expectations  of  the  parties  in  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  rebus  sic  stantUnu,  but  to  limit  It  to  the 
extent  believed  to  be  required  by  the  policy  of 
maintaining  stability  in  treaty  relationships  and 
preventing,  as  much  as  possible,  threats  to  that  sta- 
bUity  that  might  arise,  from  the  Inevitably  subjec- 
tive factors  In  the  interpreUtlon  of  treaties. 
Lissitzyn.  jupra  note  130,  at  917. 
••  According  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice: (I International  law  admits  that  a  fundamental 
change  In  the  circumstances  which  determined  the 
parties  to  accept  a  treaty.  If  It  has  resulted  In  a  rad- 
ical transformation  of  the  extent  of  the  obligations 
Imposed  by  It,  may,  under  certain  conditions,  afford 
the  party  affected  a  ground  for  invoking  the  termi- 
nation or  suspension  of  the  treaty. 

Fisheries  Jurisdiction  (U.K.  v.  Ice.)  1973  I.C.J.  63 
(Judgment  of  Feb.  2).  The  Court  went  on  to  note 
that  Article  62  of  the  Vienna  Convention  is  a  codifi- 
cation of  customary  international  law.  id. 

••  Por  a  review  of  American  legal  precedents  per; 
taining  to  the  change-of-circumstances  doctrine,  see 
M.  WHiTmAH.  14  DicxsT  or  Imtssiiatioiial  Law. 
478-90(1970). 
"o  40  Op.  Atty  Gen.  119,  120-21  (1941). 
'•'  SUte  Department  White  Paper  on  SDI,  supra 
note  22,  at  2  (emphasis  added). 

'••For  a  description  of  the  current  rationale  for 
the  MX  program,  see  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization for  Appropriations  Por  Fiscal  Year 
1985:  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Armed 
Services.  98th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  3261  (1985).  But  see 
D.  Moynlhan.  Loyalties  18-19  (1984)  (criticizing  the 
deployment  of  the  MX  in  MInuteman  missile  silos.). 
""  In  his  report  of  June  1972  to  President  Nixon. 
Secretary  of  SUte  Rogers  wrote:  A  potential  prob- 
lem dealt  with  by  the  treaty  is  that  which  would  be 
created  if  an  ABM  system  were  developed  in  the 
future  which  did  not  consist  of  Interceptor  missiles, 
launchers  and  radars.  The  Treaty  would  not  permit 
the  deployment  of  such  a  system  or  of  components 
thereof  capable  of  substituting  for  ABM  intercep- 
tor missiles,  launchers  or  radars  .... 

Report  by  Secretary  of  SUte  Ro«ers  to  President 
Nixon  on  the  Strategic  Arms  LimiUtion  Agree- 
menu.  June  10.  1972.  reprinted  In  United  SUtes 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Docu- 
menU  on  Disarmament  1972  at  267.  272-73  (empha- 
sis added). 


Ambassador  Smith  sUted  at  a  hearing  on  the 
Treaty  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee: 

COlne  of  the  agreed  understandings  [of  the 
Treaty]  says  that  If  ABM  technology  Is  created 
t>ased  on  different  physical  principles,  an  ABM 
system  or  component  based  on  them  can  only  be 
deployed  if  the  treaty  Is  amended. 

Work  In  that  direction,  development  work,  re- 
search, is  not  prohibited,  but  deployment  of  sys- 
tems using  those  new  principles  In  substitution  for 
radars,  launchers  or  Interceptors,  would  not  be  per- 
mitted unless  lx)th  parties  agree  by  amending  the 
treaty. 

Hearings  on  the  ABM  Treaty  Before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Comm..  supra  note  16.  at  295  (em- 
phasis added). 

"•*  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties, 
supra  note  65.  art.  62.  para.  1. 

'"•The  Department  of  Defense  makes  this  very 
point.  See  DOD  Report  to  Congress  on  SDI,  supra 
note  37.  at  10. 

'»•  Article  XIII  provides  that  the  SCC  Is  to: 

(a)  consider  question  concerning  compliance  with 
the  obligations  assumed  and  related  situations 
which  may  be  considered  ambiguous: 

(d)  consider  possible  changes  in  the  strategic  situ- 
ation which  have  a  bearing  on  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty: 

(f )  consider,  as  appropriate,  possible  proposals  for 
further  increasing  the  viability  of  this  Treaty;  In- 
cluding proposals  for  amendments  in  accordance 
with  Uie  provisions  of  this  Treaty: 

(g)  consider,  as  appropriate,  proposals  for  further 
measures  aimed  at  limiting  strategic  arms 

ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  3.  art.  XIII.  para.  1 

Secretary  of  SUte  Rogers  remarked  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Standing  Consulutive  Commission 
during  his  testimony  to  Congress  on  the  ABM 
Treaty: 

[The  SCC]  wUl.  on  a  regular  basis,  consider  the 
operations  of  the  treaty  as  well  as  questions  of  com- 
pliance. The  commission  will  also  have  the  function 
of  considering  proposals  for  further  increasing  the 
viability  of  the  treaty.  It  will  assure  that  even  after 
the  completion  of  the  follow-on  negotiations  there 
will  be  a  continuing  strategic  dialogue  between  the 
two  powers. 

Hearings  on  the  ABM  Treaty  Before  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations,  supra  note  14.  at  7. 

Ambassador  Gerard  Smith  testified  that  the  U.S. 
viewed  the  SCC  as  "a  very  serious  piece  of  machin- 
ery that  recognizes  that  In  this  field,  you  cannot 
for  the  Indefinite  future  forsee  how  the  evolution 
of  the  strategic  relationship  is  going  to  go.  and  this 
is  a  gcKxl  piece  of  machinery,  we  think,  to  oversee 
the  operations  of  the  new  relationship."  Id.  at  42. 

""Article  Xrv  provides:  "Each  Party  may  pro- 
pose amendmenU  to  this  Treaty.  Agreed  amend- 
ments shall  enter  Into  force  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  governing  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty."  ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  3.  art  XIV.  para 
1. 

John  Rhinelander  has  commented  that  the  "ex- 
plicit sUtement  on  amendments  [in  Article  XrV] 
indicates  that  the  ABM  Treaty  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  sUtIc  document  since  It  deals  with  chang- 
ing technology  and  strategic  relationships."  Rhine- 
lander,  supra  note  16.  at  141. 

""Paragraph  1  of  Article  XV  sUtes  that  the 
"Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  duration."  Paragraph 
2,  however,  provides  that  either  party  may.  upon 
six  months  notice,  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  "If  it 
decides  that  extraordinary  events  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Treaty  have  Jeopardized  Its 
supreme  interests."  ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  3.  art. 
XV.  See  rupra  note  88  for  a  full  discussion  of  the 
withdrawal  clause. 

'""  See  TYonscripf  of  Reagan'i  Broadcast  Address 
on  Talks  With  Gorbachev  in  Iceland.  N.Y.  Times, 
Oct.  14.  1986.  at  A 10,  col.  1  [hereinafter  Reagans 
BrtMdcast  Address};  Excerpts  from  Speech  by  Gor- 
bachev About  Iceland  Meeting,  N.Y.  Times,  Oct.  IS. 
1986,  at  A12,  col.  1  [hereinafter  Excerpts  Jrom 
Speech  by  Gorbachevy. 

"'"Another  Important  issue  left  unresolved  at 
Reykjavik  was  whether  the  parties  would  be  free  to 
deploy  space  defenses  unilaterally  at  the  end  of  the 
ten-year  period.  In  a  December  1984  sUtement  on 
SDI.  however.  President  Reagan  conceded  that 
"SDI-related  deployment  would,  in  view  of  treaty 
obligations,  have  to  be  a  matter  for  negotiations." 
See  Stats  DarAaTiuifT  Whitk  Papck  ok  SDI.  supra 
note  22.  at  3. 


'  ■ '  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  sUted  the 
Soviet  position  In  his  post-summit  address:  [W]e 
did  not  demand  or  require  that  (President  Reagan] 
stop  work  [on  SDI]  but  with  the  understanding 
that  all  provisions  of  the  ABM  Treaty  would  be  ol>- 
served.  In  other  words,  the  research  and  testing  In 
this  area  would  not  go  beyond  the  laboratory.  And 
th^  would  be  a  requirement  both  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes. 

Excerpts  from  Speech  by  Gorbachev,  supra  note 
109.  at  A12,  col.  2. 

"■President  Reagan  made  this  point  in  his 
speech  to  the  nation  on  the  Reykjavik  meetinr 
"The  General  Secretary  wanted  wording  that  In 
effect  would  have  kept  us  from  developing  the 
S.D.I,  for  the  entire  10  years.  In  effect,  he  was  kill- 
ing S.D.I.  and  unless  I  agreed,  all  that  work  toward 
eliminating  nuclear  weapons  would  go  down  the 
drain— canceled."  Reagan's  Broadcast  Address, 
supra  note  109,  at  A 10,  col.  4.  See  also  Excerpts 
from  Reagan's  Talk  to  Executive  Branch  Employ- 
ees, N.Y.  Times.  Oct.  15.  1986  at  A13.  col.  1. 

'"The  positions  taken  by  the  U-S.  and  SovleU  on 
SDI  and  the  ABM  Treaty  were  bound  up  In  their 
proposals  to  reduce  both  long  and  medium-range 
nuclear  weapons.  The  structure  and  outcome  of  the 
Reykjavik  negotiations  demonstrated  that  a  final 
agreement  on  reductions  In  offensive  weapons  sys- 
tems Is  conditioned  on  resolving  the  dispute  over 
SDI.  See  No  U.S.  Summit  Date,  NY.  Times.  Oct.  15, 
1986,  at  Al,  col.  1:  Reykiavik  What  Might  Have 
Been.  Wash.  Post.  Oct.  14.  1986  at  Al.  col.  1. 

"•Gorbachev  sUted:  "As  far  as  ABM  is  con- 
cerned. ...  we  are  proposing  to  strengthen  it ...  . 
(W]e  have  to  strengthen  the  regime  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  that  development  of  this  program  should 
not  be  put  in  space  but  should  remain  within  the 
laboratory  walls."  ExcerpU  from  Speech  by  Gorba- 
chev, supra  note  109.  at  A12.  cols.  2.  4-5. 

'"According  to  President  Reagan:  "What  Mr. 
Gorbachev  was  demanding  al  Reykjavik  was  that 
the  United  SUtes  agree  to  a  new  version  of  a  14 
year-old  treaty  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  already 
violated.  I  told  him  that  we  don't  make  these  kinds 
of  deals  In  the  United  SUtes."  Reagan's  BrxMdcast 
Address,  supra  note  109.  at  AlO.  col.  5. 

Secretary  of  SUte  Schultz  made  the  same  point 
at  a  news  conference  held  at  the  close  of  the  Rey- 
kjavik meetings:  "[Tihe  Soviet  Union's  objective 
was  effectively  to  kill  off  the  S.D.I,  program.  .  .  . 
And  to  do  so  by  seeking  a  change— described  by 
them  as  strengthening,  but  a  change— in  the  ABM 
Treaty  that  would  so  constrain  research  permitted 
under  it  that  the  program  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed at  all  forcefully."  Excerpts  from  Comments  by 
Schultz  at  the  Nevis  Conference  in  Reykjavik,  N.Y. 
Times.  Oct.  13.  1986.  at  A9.  cols.  1.  2. 

"•See  Pincus.  Room  for  Compromise  on  SDI. 
Wash.  Post.  Oct.  16.  1986.  at  A31.  col.  1. 

'"Since  the  Reykjavik  Ulks.  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
modified  lU  position  on  testing  and  development 
ouUide  the  laboratory.  The  Soviets  now  appear  pre- 
pared to  accept  testing  In  space  as  long  as  the  U.S. 
does  not  test  the  actual  components  of  a  working 
defensive  system.  In  late  October  1986.  Roald  Sag- 
decv.  Director  of  the  Soviet  Institute  of  Space  Re- 
search, sUted  that  space  tesU  "with  modest  instru- 
ments .  .  .  could  be  considered  permissible  under 
the  ABM  Treaty."  Sagdeev  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween tests  of  "devices  [which]  are  not  real  compo- 
nents" of  an  ABM  system  and  experiments  with  de- 
vices such  as  a  "powerful  laser"  which  are  "able  to 
produce  effects  needed  for  SDI. "  In  Sagdeev's  view, 
tesU  of  the  latter  devices  would  be  highly  desUbi- 
llzing  and  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  See  'Modest '  SDI  Testing  Called  Compatible 
icith  ABM  Pact,  Wash.  Post,  Oct.  30.  1986.  at  A4. 
col.  5.  According  to  this  account.  Sagdeev  often  re- 
flecU  Moscow's  thinking  on  space  weapons. 

Professor  Chayes  and  Antonia  Handler  Chayes 
advocate  a  compromise  formula  that  relies  on  this 
same  distinction.  The  Chayeses  note  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  only  prohibits  testing  and  development  of 
ABM  "components"  or  "systems."  They  therefore 
suggest  that  a  program  of  testing  in  space  would 
comply  with  the  Treaty  as  long  as  it  did  not  test 
actual  "componenu."  In  their  view,  the  task  facing 
U.S.  and  Soviet  negotiators  is  to  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "componenta."  See  How  To  End  the 
S.D.I.  Impasse.  N.Y.  Times.  Oct.  16.  1986.  at  A31 
col.  1. 

There  are  two  apparent  difficulties  with  this  posi- 
tion. First.  It  assumes  that  with  some  additional 
"clarification."  the  ABM  Treaty  can  be  read  to 
allow  testing  of  space-based  defensive  systems.  As 
the  Chayeses  themselves  have  argued,  however,  the 


language  and  legislative  history  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
suggest  the  parties  Intended  to  prohibit  a!l  nonla- 
boratory  testing  and  development  of  space-based 
defenses.  See  Chayes  &  Chayes.  supra  note  70.  at 
1959. 

Second,  no  new  phrasing  or  language  can  ade- 
quately distinguish  between  ABM  "components." 
"sub-components.""  "sub-assemblies. "  or  mere  "ele- 
ments." The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
must  agree  on  a  regime  of  testing  and  development 
of  SDI  that  avoids  linguistic  ambiguity.  This 
regime  is  best  esUbllshed  by  a  negotiated  treaty 
amendment,  not  a  clarification  of  treaty  language. 

Since  the  Reykjavik  summit,  the  Soviets  have 
also  appeared  willing  to  compromise  on  the  devel- 
opment of  prototype  models  for  space-based  defen- 
sive weapons.  Approximately  two  weeks  after  Sag- 
deev'B  remarks.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  A. 
Shevardnadze  Indicated  that  laboratory  research 
during  the  ten-year  nonwithdrawal  period  could  In- 
clude "the  building  of  ready  samples,  prototypes  of 
corresponding  defensive  systems."  Shevardnadze 
Specifies  Limit  on  'Star  Wars'  Test.  N.Y.  Times. 
Nov.  11.  1986.  at  A8.  col.  1. 

"•The  State  Department's  June  1985  sUtement 
on  SDI  essentially  adopts  this  view: 

If  the  [SDI]  research  yields  positive  resulte.  we 
will  consult  with  our  allies  about  the  potential  next 
steps.  We  would  then  consult  and  negotiate,  as  ap- 
propriate, with  the  Soviet  Union,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  provide  for  such 
consulutions.  on  how  deterrence  might  be 
strengthened  through  the  phased  Introduction  of 
defensive  systems  Into  the  force  structures  of  both 
sides.  This  commitment  does  not  mean  that  we 
would  give  the  Soviets  a  veto  over  the  outcome  any- 
more than  the  Soviets  have  a  veto  over  our  current 
strategic  and  Intermediate-range  programs.  Our 
commitment  in  this  regard  reflects  our  recognition 
that.  If  our  research  yields  appropriate  results,  we 
should  seek  to  move  forward  in  a  sUble  way. 

STA"rE  DBPA«Titnrr  White  Paper  oh  SDI.  supra 
note  22.  at  3. 

Although  the  SUte  Department  sUtement  pays 
Up  service  to  a  commitment  to  negotiate  and  con- 
sult with  the  SovleU.  It  clearly  implies  that  the 
U.S.  might  proceed  unilaterally  with  SDI.  should 
the  SovleU  object.  No  mutually  agreed  amendment 
to  the  ABM  Treaty  would  be  required,  in  other 
words,  for  the  U.S.  to  "move  forward  in  a  sUble 
way"  with  lu  defense  program. 

"•This  position  Is  also  mlsconelved  In  light  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's  own  strategic  objec- 
tives. A  negotiated  amendment  would  be  e.ssential 
should  the  U.S.  seek  to  realize  a  space-based  de- 
fense In  a  non-destabilizing  way.  A  sUble  "defense 
dominated"  nuclear  relationship  could  only  be 
achieved  by  coordinating  U.S.  deploymenU  of  space 
weapons  with  similar  Soviet  deployments. 

[SDI]  deployments  at  any  level  would  be  much 
leas  likely  to  desUblllze  the  strategic  nuclear  com- 
petition if  they  could  be  coordinated  in  advance  by 
explicit  agreement  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 

Without  such  an  agreement,  as  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  deploy  [space  weap- 
ons] each  might  easily  suspect  the  other  of  at- 
tempting to  gain  military  advantage  by  seeking  the 
ability  to  destroy  m<Kt  of  the  opponent's  land-based 
missiles  and  then  use  defenses  to  keep  reUllatory 
damage  to  a  very  low  level. 

OTA  Report,  jupra  note  27.  at  22-23. 

In  D.B.  Rivkins  view,  the  only  way  to  get  Moscow 
onto  the  "defense  bandwagon"  is  to  "present  a  plan 
for  the  transition  (to  defense  oriented  arrange- 
menul  that  the  Soviets  will  find  convincing." 
Rivkln.  supra  noU  32.  at  86. 

'"  T.  LoHcsntrTH  J.  Pike,  &  J.  Rhinelander.  The 
Impact  or  U.S.  and  Soviet  Missile  Depense  Pro- 
ORAMS  ON  the  ABM  TaxATT  VU  ( 1985). 

'•'  Keeny,  jupra  note  35,  at  4  (emphasis  added). 
See  also  Boutwell  &  Long.  The  S.D.I.  and  U.S.  Secu- 
rity. 114  Deadalds  315  (1985): 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  ABM  treaty  has 
been  an  effective  agreement  in  promoting  stability 
between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  ....  (B]oth 
countries  should  work  to  clear  up  those  areas  of 
ambiguity  that  have  arisen  over  the  years.  ABM 
treaty  provisions  and  SCC  consulutlon  prtx^dures 
could  be  strengthened  with  respect  to:  the  building 
of  new  phased-array  radars,  anti-tactical  ballistic 
missile  systems,  the  dividing  line  between  [SDI]  re- 
search and  development,  stricter  definitions  of 
what  constitutes  a(n]  [SDI]  component,  and  the 
testing  of  (SDI]  components  under  an  ASAT 
rubric. 


Id.  at  327. 

According  to  former  Secretary  of  SUte  Cyrus 
Vance:  "Both  (the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.]  should  clarify 
and  define  what  research  Is  permissible  under  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  the  dividing  line  tietween  prohib- 
ited testing  and  development  and  permitted  re- 
search." Is  Arms  Control  Obsolete?,  Harper's.  July 
1985.  at  35.  39. 

SDI  opponenU  presumably  focus  the  brunt  of 
their  attack  on  Imprecise  treaty  language  because 
the  Reagan  Administration  has  exploited  linguistic 
ambiguities  to  support  Its  recent  reinterpreUtlon  of 
the  Treaty. 

"'  Spurgeon  Keeny  has  stressed  the  value  of  ne- 
gotiations for  their  own  sake:  (Nlegotiations  in 
themselves  do  have  something  of  a  sUbilizlng 
effect  on  the  arms  race  ....  (They]  put  pressure 
on  both  sides  not  to  abrogate,  openly  violate,  or 
consensually  accelerate  the  erosion  of  existing 
agreemenU.  In  the  absence  of  such  negotiations, 
either  side  could  more  easily  Ignore  or  repudiate 
the  agreements  on  the  grounds  that  the  other  side 
by  its  actions  had  effectively  destrorcd  the  arms 
control  process. 

Keeny.  supra  note  35,  at  4. 

'"  The  symbolic  value  of  the  ABM  Treaty  should 
not  be  regarded  lightly.  As  the  Stanford  Arms  Con- 
trol Group  writes:  "The  ABM  Treaty  is  presently 
an  ImporUnt  symbol  of  the  desire  and  ability  of 
people  and  countries  to  control,  at  least  partially, 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  avoid  nuclear  war. 
Tampering  with  such  a  symbol  could  arouse  deep 
and  unsettling  reactions."  Intouiatiohal  Arms 
CoKTHOL.  supra  note  10.  at  252.  See  also  Yost.  Bal- 
listic Missile  Defense  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  7 
International  Security  143  (Fall  1982).« 
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MOIRA  KELLY— OXJTSTANDING 
BOWDOIN  GRADUATE 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  Congress'  attention  the 
achievements  of  a  Mainer  from 
humble  beginnings  who  has  just  grad- 
uated with  an  outstanding  record  from 
my  alma  mater.  Bowdoin  College. 

The  student  is  Moira  Kelly.  23.  of 
Van  Buren.  in  the  far  northern 
reaches  of  my  State,  who  came  to 
Bowdoin  on  an  Outward  Bound  schol- 
arship. An  unexceptional  student  in 
high  school.  Moira  has  blossomed  at 
college,  winning  awards,  fellowships 
and  the  respect  and  admiration  of  her 
colleagues. 

Her  achievements  were  cataloged  in 
an  article  in  the  May  24  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram,  which  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Inspired  by  Bowdoin  Keixy  Succ:eeds 
Beyond  Her  Dreams 
(By  Abby  Zimet  Staff  Writer) 

Brunswick.— Moira  Kelly  CBine  to  college 
from  one  of  the  poorest  towns  in  one  of  the 
most  remote  regions  of  Maine,  a  girl  of 
modest  accomplishments  and  limited 
dreams. 

Saturday,  after  delivering  a  commence- 
ment addre.ss,  she  left  Bowdoin  College 
bearing  a  list  of  honors  and  achievements 
nearly  too  long  to  enumerate. 

A  scholarship  student  from  Van  Buren 
High  School,  Kelly  was  not  sure  what  to 
expect  when  she  arrived  at  the  well- 
groomed  Bowdoin  campus. 

At  Van  Buren  High,  her  grades  were 
merely  "OK."  she  says.  'I  wanted  to  go  to 
college  before,  but  I'd  never  thought  in 
terms  of  a  school  like  Bowdoin."  she  says.  'I 
thought  you  had  to  be  able  to  tap  dance  and 
play  the  bagpipe  at  the  same  time  as  well  as 
have  marvelous  grades." 

When  she  got  there,  thanks  to  a  federal 
program  for  rural  and  underprivileged  stu- 


dents, she  says,  "my  sole  aim  was  to  pass.  I 
really  thought  It  was  asking  too  much  to 
expect  anything  more." 

She  did  much  more. 

"She  came  down  here  and  got  inspired." 
says  Richard  Mersereau,  who  has  worked 
extensively  with  Kelly  in  his  Job  as  public 
relations  director.  "She  saw  a.  bunch  of  op- 
portunities, and  took  hold  of  them.  Every- 
thing she  does  turns  to  gold," 

A  government  and  English  major,  Kelly 
begangetting  involved  in  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties. Juf  time  went  on.  she  often  took  the  Ini- 
tiatijC;  when  no  one  else  was  wlUing. 

wrote  for  the  weekly  campus  newspa- 

irorked  for  a  phone  counseling  service. 

in   area   high   schools,    worked    in 

iward  Bound,  the  progi'am  that  brought 

;r  from  Van  Buren  to  Bowdoin,  She  was 
active  in  the  campus  Catholic  youth  group, 
was  a  dormitory  proctor,  was  co-ordinator  of 
orientation  week. 

Her  junior  year.  Kelly  went  abroad  to 
study  politics  and  law  at  University  College, 
Galway.  Ireland. 

The  next  year,  she  took  a  year  off  from 
accredited  work  to  study  politics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nottingham  in  England  as  a 
Rotary  Ambassador  of  Goodwill  Scholar. 

Back  at  Bowdoin  for  her  senior  year,  she 
noticed  the  campus  radio  station  didn't  have 
a  news  program  Emd  decided  it  should.  She 
and  another  student  now  do  three  daily 
broadcasts  of  state,  national  and  Interna- 
tional news. 

She  also  organized  a  campus  debating  so- 
ciety be<muse  debating  "teaches  you  to 
think  on  your  feet."  She  also  wrote  for  the 
Advocate,  the  young  Democrats'  newspaper, 
was  on  the  dean's  list,  and  was  one  of  three 
commencement  speakers. 

None  of  these  honors  or  achievements  has 
fazed  Kelly,  according  to  Doris  Vladimiroff, 
the  director  of  Upward  Bound  who  first  re- 
cruited her. 

"She's  such  an  unflappable  young 
woman— she  takes  it  very  much  in  stride." 
she  says.  "She's  the  most  unaffected  and 
normal  kid." 

As  for  next  year.  Kelly  is  one  of  80  stu- 
dents nationwide  to  receive  a  prestigious 
Thomas  Watson  fellowship  for  independent 
study  and  travel.  An  innovative  program 
that  defines  learning  very  broadly  (another 
winner  is  a  Colby  student  who  will  study 
bush  pilots  In  Nepal)  Kelly  will  use  the 
$11,000  grant  to  study  Acadian  culture  in 
the  Maritime  provinces. 

After  that,  she  plans  to  go  to  law  school 
and  hopes  to  practice  public  service  law. 

A  cool  and  self-assured  23-year-old,  KeUy 
says  she  first  learned  her  independence 
from  parents  who  were  "non-interfering 
types  .  .  .  I've  never  been  the  type  of  person 
who  calls  home  every  time  a  small  crisis 
comes  up." 

Living  alone  in  a  foreign  country,  she 
adds,  'you  learn  what  you're  capable  of." 
That  experience  also  taught  her  to  value 
the  kind  of  education  that  happens  outside 
the  classroom  and  to  challenge  the  "quanti- 
fying" of  education  in  today's  increasingly 
competitive  college  climate. 

In  her  commencement  speech,  Kelly 
urged  the  audience  to  heed  the  lessotts  of 
Upward  Bound  by  beginning  to  "redefine 
success."  She  also  praised  the  'tenacity  and 
resourcefulness"  of  those  she  left  behind. 

"I  have  seen  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  a 
place  where  economic,  educational  and  cul- 
tural opportunities  are  minimal,"  she  said. 

'Simon  Well  said  those  that  suffer  from  in- 
justice are  the  least  able  to  articulate  their 
suffering,  I  am  asking  you  to  listen  more 
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closely.    I    mm    asUng    you    to    open    your 
eyes."* 


MARLEE  MATLIN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleasrues  know,  Marlee  Matlln  is  the 
highly  talented  and  determined  young 
actress  who  won  ttiis  year's  Academy 
Award  for  her  role  in  "Children  of  a 
Lesser  God."  They  may  not  be  aware, 
however,  that  Marlee  Matlln  Is  from 
Illinois.  We.  in  Illinois,  are  very  proud 
of  this  young  hearing  impaired  woman 
for  her  fine  accomplishments  in  this 
film  and  the  recognition  she  is  receiv- 
ing. She  was  recently  awarded  an  Hon- 
orary Doctorate  in  Humane  Letters 
from  Gallaudet  University.  Her  cour- 
age and  determination  are  opening 
many  new  doors  of  opportunity  for 
people  with  hearing  impairments. 

Ms.  Matlln  has  also  brought  weU  de- 
served attention  to  the  Center  on 
Deafness  in  Des  Plains,  XL,  where  she 
attended  school  for  7  years.  It  was 
there  that  she  first  became  interested 
in  acting.  The  Center  on  Deafness, 
founded  in  1973,  has  a  fine  reputation 
for  outstanding  programs  in  arts  and 
theater.  Since  its  inception,  a  major 
goal  of  the  center  has  been  to  encour- 
age hearing  impaired  children  and 
young  adults  to  excel  in  the  arts. 
Their  programs  offer  deaf  and  hearing 
Impaired  students  an  effective  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  creatively 
and  develop  a  better  sense  of  self 
worth.  For  the  past  10  years  the 
center  has  sponsored  a  highly  success- 
ful Creative  Arts  Festival,  which  fea- 
tures art,  creative  writing  and  the  per- 
forming arts.  In  addition,  the  center 
provides  training  and  rehabilitation 
services,  as  well  as  a  host  of  work- 
shops, in  unique  residential  settings. 

Ms.  Matlln  has  now  become  a  role 
model  for  students  at  the  center,  as 
well  as  for  millions  of  other  deaf  and 
hearing  impaired  people  across  Amer- 
ica. The  recent  publicity  has  height- 
ened awareness  and  helped  both  par- 
ents and  students  understand  the  wide 
variety  of  possibilities  that  exist  for 
the  hearing  impaired.  Her  success  has 
opened  many  doors  for  the  deaf  com- 
munity. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  recognition  Ms. 
Matlln  has  achieved  for  herself,  and 
for  the  Center  on  Deafness.  Ms. 
Matlln  has  set  the  stage  for  millions  of 
deaf  and  hearing  impaired  people  who 
are  overlooked  because  of  their  handi- 
cap. She  is  a  talented,  bright  young 
wonuui  who  encourages  other  hearing 
impaired  people  by  saying,  "Whatever 
dreams  you  have,  keep  on  dreaming 
those  dreams.  Don't  give  up.  Don't  be 
afraid."  And  we  have  all  t>enefited  be- 
cause she  never  gave  up  on  her 
dreams.* 


IMPORTS  OF  JAPANESE-MADE 
CARS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  first  4  months  of  this  year,  sales  of 
Japanese  imported  vehicles  in  the  pas- 
senger van  category,  which  includes 
four-wheel-drive,  sports-utility  and 
jeep-type  vehicles,  have  risen  to 
96,769.  Compared  to  the  54,619  import- 
ed Japanese  passenger  vans  sold 
during  the  same  period  1  year  ago,  this 
represents  an  increase  of  44.150 
units — or  a  growth  of  over  80  percent. 

Ward's  Automotive  Reports  keep 
monthly  sales  figures  for  passenger 
cars  and  trucks,  and  this  rise  in  im- 
ported car  sales  is  certainly  worth  our 
attention.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
these  figaires  represent  sales,  not 
import,  which  could  be  substantially 
greater  in  total  than  actual  sales. 

To  illustrate  the  growth  of  these 
sales  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago, 
Toyota  4  Runner  sales  increased  64 
percent,  Suzuki  Samurai  sales  went  up 
137  percent,  and  Mitsubishi  Montero 
sales  jumped  a  whopping  153  percent. 
Several  other  models  were  introduced 
during  the  1986  year,  and  while  it  is 
not  yet  possible  to  gauge  exactly  how 
sales  of  these  vehicles  have  risen,  they 
too  are  capturing  a  large  share  of  the 
market. 

The  growth  of  sales  in  this  category 
of  vehicles  made  in  Japan  has  resulted 
in  some  criticism  of  the  Japanese.  Spe- 
cifically, some  allege  that  such  im- 
ports may  represent  a  violation  of  the 
special  van  quota,  often  estimated  at 
113,000  units,  that  has  been  a  part  of 
the  Japanese  Voluntary  Restraint 
Agreement  on  auto  imports  to  the  U.S. 
since  the  VRA  went  into  effect  in 
1981. 

If  imports  in  the  overall  van  catego- 
ry, including  jeep-type  vehicles,  con- 
tinue at  this  4-month  rate  for  1  full 
year,  total  imports  for  1987  will  be 
296,307.  In  addition,  there  are  other 
sports-utility  imports  that  are  listed  in 
the  Ward's  Report  under  conventional 
cars,  and  some  industry  analysts  would 
argrue  that  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish whether  they  are  imported  as 
vans  or  regular  passenger  units. 

Critics  suggest  that  the  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry 
(MITI)  in  Tokyo  is  practicing  a  sleight 
of  hand.  By  establishing  an  export 
quota  on  passenger  cars  and  another 
on  vans,  they  appear  to  address  U.S. 
concerns  over  imports,  while  at  the 
same  time  actually  increasing  imports 
overall. 

Practices  such  as  the  shipment  of 
partial  assemblies,  Icnock-down  kits, 
also  known  as  "completed  knock- 
downs." and  the  shipment  of  vehicles 
without  rear  seats  to  the  United 
States  have  been  the  focus  of  concern. 
Vehicles  shipped  without  rear  seats 
may  be  classified  as  truclcs,  which  are 
not  subject  to  MITI's  voluntary  re- 
straints. Once  in  the  United  States. 


rear  seats  are  installed,  and  the  trucks 
become  passenger  vehicles. 

Mr.  I*resident,  the  figures  for  the 
Japanese  fiscal  year  which  ended 
March  31  show  that,  indeed,  Japanese 
imports  to  the  United  States  of  regu- 
lar passenger  cars  to  the  United  States 
did  not  exceed  the  VRA's  2.3  million 
unit  mark.  However,  as  in  the  passen- 
ger van  category,  critics  believe  that 
Japanese  manufacturers  may  have 
found  ways  to  increase  imports  to  the 
United  States  outside  the  quota. 

According  to  records  from  the  Japa- 
nese Auto  Manufacturers  Association, 
495,000  cars  were  imported  last  year  as 
knock-down  kits.  This  number  exceeds 
the  2.3  million  unit  Mm  quota  for 
automobiles  by  21.5  percent. 

Therefore,  in  reality  there  are 
495,000  more  conventional  cars  and  at 
least  183.000— the  total  number  in 
excess  of  the  113.000  unit  van  quota 
estimate— more  multipurpose  vehicles 
imported  than  MITI  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. The  value  of  these  vehicles  is 
considerable— and  directly  contributes 
to  our  trade  imbalance.  For  example, 
if  the  average  price  of  the  vehicles  ex- 
ceeding the  2.3  million  MITI  quota— 
183,000  multipurpose  and  495,000 
knock-down  kits— was  $10,000  each, 
the  resulting  total  bill  of  $6.8  bUlion 
would  represent  11  percent  of  our 
overall  manufacturing  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  begins 
debate  on  omnibus  trade  legislation,  it 
is  important  to  consider  facts  such  as 
these.  We  must  demand  a  level  playing 
field,  and  as  imports  grow,  the  lack  of 
market  access  U.S.  producers  enjoy  be- 
comes more  evident.* 


NAUM  MEIMAN 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  case  of  Naum  Meiman.  Naum  is 
a  friend  of  mine  who  has  asked  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  over  10 
years  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  but  he  has 
been  refused  continually. 

Naum's  desire  to  obtain  an  exit  visa 
has  resulted  in  a  long  and  harsh  strug- 
gle. His  wife,  Inna,  who  was  also 
denied  emigration,  consequently  died 
of  inadequate  treatment  of  cancer. 

Naum  Meiman  is  an  elderly  man, 
whose  only  desire  is  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  and  to  see  his  daughter,  Olga, 
who  lives  in  the  West.  Naum,  realisti- 
cally, wiU  not  live  for  too  many  more 
years.  It  is  time  Naum  l>e  granted  his 
freedom  and  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

I  strongly  encourage  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  Naum  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.* 


MEDAL  OP  FREEDOM  FOR 
JUSTIN  DART 

•  Mr.    McCain.    Mr.    President,    on 
June  23,  President  Reagan  will  present 


the  Medal  of  Freedom,  the  highest 
honor  our  Nation  can  Ijestow  on  civil- 
ians, to  several  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans, among  them  Justin  Dart. 

It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  a  more  de- 
serving recipient  of  this  honor  than 
the  late  Justin  Dart.  Justin  Dart  em- 
bodied the  American  dream.  He  began 
working  in  the  1930's  as  a  stockroom 
clerk  in  a  family  drugstore.  Through 
hard  work  and  honesty,  he  rose  to 
become  head  of  the  Rexall  drugstore 
chain,  a  large  and  diversified  chemical 
and  consumer  conglomerate. 

As  a  cofounder  of  the  California 
Roundtable,  Justin  Dart  became  a 
leader  in  America's  business  conununi- 
ty.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
California  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. 

Justin  Dart  believed  that  successful 
businessmen  have  civic  and  social  obli- 
gations. He  was  particularly  active  in 
raising  funds  for  a  number  of  medical 
organizations,  including  the  American. 
Heart  Association,  the  Bob  Hope 
International  Heart  Research  Insti- 
tute, Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center,  the 
Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the 
Eisenhower  Medical  Center,  and  the 
National  Jewish  Medical  Center  in 
Denver.  In  addition,  his  volunteer  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Associated-in-Group-Donors  Program 
and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum 
of  Art  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Despite  this  legacy  of  contributions, 
some  would  argue  that  Mr.  Dart's 
most  significant  and  far-reaching  ac- 
complishments came  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional politics.  He  was  instnmiental  in 
persuading  Ronald  Reagan  to  enter 
the  1966  gubernatorial  race;  he  is  at 
least  partly  responsible  for  this  admin- 
Lstrations  record  of  leadership. 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  Justin 
Dart  came  after  President  Reagan's 
1980  election.  He  declined  his  friend's 
offer  to  join  the  Federal  Government 
In  a  high  post,  arguing  that  he  could 
be  of  greater  use  to  the  President  and 
the  Nation  as  a  private  citizen  and  ad- 
viser. 

Justin  Dart  manifested  the  very  best 
in  America:  he  was  strong,  capable, 
and  compassionate,  eager  to  do  what 
he  could  to  improve  the  lives  of  others 
not  nearly  as  fortunate  as  he.  Justin 
Dart  was  a  giant  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sional field,  yet  also  managed  to  find 
the  time  and  energy  to  give  something 
back  to  America,  the  Nation  that 
made  his  success  possible.  Justin 
Dart's  dedication  to  liberty  and 
progress  epitomize  the  spirit  embodied 
in  the  Medal  of  Freedom.  I  commend 
the  President  for  selecting  Justin  Dart 
as  a  recipient  of  this  noble  honor,  and 
I  congratulate  the  entire  Dart  family 
on  this  important  and  well-deserved 
award.* 


UMI 


THE  ECONOMIC  POLICY  INSTI- 

TUTE:  CONFRONTING  GLOBAL 

REALITIES 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  prepares  to  consider  the  omni- 
bus trade  bill,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
recognize  the  work  of  the  Economic 
Policy  Institute,  specifically  the  re- 
sults of  their  recent  conference  "Con- 
fronting Global  Realities:  A  Confer- 
ence on  Trade,  Competitiveness,  and 
American  Liying  Standards."  The  piu-- 
pose  of  the  conference,  which  brought 
together  economic  analysts,  business 
people,  labor  leaders,  and  Government 
officials,  was  to  examine  changes  in 
the  worldwide  economy  and  the  impli- 
cation of  these  changes  for  U.S.  trade 
and  competitiveness  policies. 

A  large  portion  of  the  conference  fo- 
cused on  the  simplistic  nature  of  the 
free  trade-protectionism  argument. 
New  circumstances,  such  as  the  recov- 
ery of  our  traditional  commercial 
rivals,  industrialization  of  new  coun- 
tries, and  a  weakening  of  the  U.S.  com- 
petitive position  have  required  us  to 
find  a  middle  position.  No  longer  can 
we  allow  unreciprocated  free  access  to 
US,  markets  for  everyone,  especially 
those  nations  which  discriminate 
against  U.S.  goods.  But  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  isolate  the  U.S.  econo- 
my from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  expert  participants  in  the  con- 
ference cited  seven  factors  which 
should  force  us  to  rethink  our  own 
trade  and  competitiveness  policies. 
First  and  foremost  are  the  policies  by 
competitor  governments  to  assist  their 
firms  in  capturing  our  markets— the 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to  Ameri- 
can goods  they  have  created.  The  abil- 
ity of  a  competitor  to  attack  one's 
market  without  having  to  worry  about 
retaliation  in  his  home  market  is 
indeed  a  significant  advantage. 

Second,  although  American  industry 
has  increased  its  productivity,  it  is 
often  insufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  competitive  advantage  of  abnor- 
mally low  wages  overseas.  Further- 
more, other  nations  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  competitiveness  at  a 
national  level,  targeting  investments 
in  technology,  education,  and  encour- 
aging cooperation  between  labor^  man- 
agement, and  Government. 

Another  factor  is  the  poor  perform- 
ance of  the  United  States  in  trade  ne- 
gotiations, accepting  promise  not 
action  auid  failing  to  use  its  natural 
bargaining  chips  effectively.  For  ex- 
ample, the  current  plan  presented  by 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone  for  reducing 
the  Japanese  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  is  the  eighth  such  set  of 
promises  in  the  last  few  years.  We 
have  yet  to  see  the  results  of  any  of 
those  promises. 

Besides  not  acting  strongly  in  negoti- 
ations, the  United  States  has  often 
failed  to  enforce  negotiated  agree- 
ments effectively.  The  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement, for  example,  has  been  a 


disaster  for  the  U^.  industry  since  our 
Government  has  allowed  importers  to 
take  advantage  of  loopholes  and  tech- 
nicalities to  import  far  in  excess  of 
U.S.  industry  growth— the  restraint 
level  the  President  had  originally 
promised. 

A  sixth  reason  for  redefinition  of 
U.S.  trade  policy  is  the  increasing  mo- 
bility of  capital,  which  has  undercut 
some  basic  economic  assumptions. 
Since  labor  is  the  least  mobile  of  the 
critical  production  factors,  U.S.  poli- 
cies should  be  aimed  at  preserving  and 
expanding  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  of  all  major  nations  only  the 
United  States  lacks  a  policy  to  support 
a  healthy  manufacturing  sector.  In  his 
recent  book.  Manufacturing  Matters, 
John  Zysman  noted  that  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  workers  in  service  indus- 
tries depend  directly  on  manufactur- 
ing. 

According  to  most  of  the  conference 
participants,  the  greatest  barrier  to 
recognition  that  the  seven  recent 
changes  in  the  world  economy  should 
point  to  a  revision  of  U.S.  trade  policy 
is  ideological  rather  than  practical. 
Proponents  of  a  more  aggressive  trade 
policy  express  a  common  fnistration 
that  free  trade  supporters  summarily 
dismiss  any  new  trade  proposals,  in- 
stead assuring  us  that  there  is  nothing 
to  worry  about.  This  complacency  is 
echoed  in  their  relianofe  on  the  shrink- 
ing dollar  to  solve  the  trade  deficit, 
something  I  have  previously  discussed 
in  the  Senate. 

However,  at  the  conference  both  lib- 
eral economist  Lester  Thurow  and 
conservative  economist  Allan  Meltzer 
agreed  that  if  it  is  our  only  policy  tool, 
we  will  have  to  force  the  dollar  down 
much  further,  bringing  the  risk  of  de- 
stabilizing fragile  world  financial  mar- 
kets and  reducing  our  standard  of 
living.  In  its  concluding  statement,  the 
conference  called  for  reality  in  our 
trade  situation  certainly  a  welcome,  if 
novel,  objective.  Although  I  do  not 
agree  with  everything  said  at  the  con- 
ference, I  want  to  commend  the  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Institute  for  sponsoring 
it.  They  have  done  an  important  serv- 
ice for  air  of  us,  regardless  of  our  views 
on  trade  policy.  I  ask  that  the  execu- 
tive summary  of  the  conference  pro- 
ceedings be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  summary  follows: 
Facing  Global  Realttics:   CoNrcREifCB  on 

Trade,    Coufetitiveness    and    American 

Living  Standards 

The  Economic  Policy  Institute  sponsored 
the  conference  on  May  7  and  8,  1987  In 
Washington,  DC.  Participants  included  eco- 
nomic analysts,  business  people,  labor  lead- 
ers and  government  officials.  The  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  examine  changes 
in  the  U.S.  and  global  economies  and  the 
implication  of  these  changes  for  trade  and 
competitiveness  policies.  This  document 
presents  excerpts  from  the  conference  dis- 
cussion. 
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Most  participants  agreed  that  the  wide- 
spread notion  the  country  is  facing  a  choice 
between  "free  trade"  and  "protectionism"  is 
too  simplistic.  Whether  and  to  what  extent 
conditions  should  be  placed  on  trade  de- 
pends, like  all  economic  policies,  on  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

For  most  of  our  history,  the  n.S.  has  had 
a  mixture  of  trade  strategies;  it  restricted 
foreign  competition  in  some  industries  and 
allowed  free  trade  in  others.  Under  this 
regime  of  managed  trade  we  industrialized 
and  prospered.  After  World  War  II.  from 
which  the  U.S.  emerged  with  most  of  the 
world's  manufacturing  and  financial  capac- 
ity. It  was  in  our  national  interest  to  revive 
the  economies  of  our  competitors  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East.  To  do  so  we  permitted 
free  access  to  U.S.  markets  even  when  other 
nations  discriminated  against  U.S.  goods  in 
their  markets. 

The  world  has  now  changed.  Our  tradi- 
tional coRunercial  rivals  have  recovered, 
other  nations  have  industrialized,  and  the 
competitive  position  of  the  U.S.  has  de- 
clined. These  dramatic  changes  may  now  re- 
quire us  to  adopt  new  policies  to  cut  the 
fiscal  deficit,  to  improve  productivity,  to 
settle  the  Third  World  debt  crisis  and.  once 
again,  to  consciously  manage  our  foreign 
trade. 

Participants  cited  the  following  among 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  new  eco- 
nomic environment  that  might  require 
changes  in  our  own  trade  and  competitive- 
ness policies: 

1.  Policies  by  competitor  governments  to 
assist  their  firms  to  capture  our  markets 
and  to  erect  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  to 
American  goods.  Richard  Heimlich.  Vice 
President  of  Motorola  told  the  conference: 
"If  your  competitor  can  attack  your  major 
market  without  risk  of  retaliation  in  his 
major  market  he  enjoys  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage. He  can  cut  prices  at  little  cost  to 
himself  and  do  great  damage  to  you." 

2.  In  a  world  of  low  living  standards, 
where  governments  often  brutally  suppress 
efforts  by  workers  to  raise  wages.  Increasing 
efficiency  in  American  industries  is  often  in- 
sufficient to  compensate  for  the  "competi- 
tive advantage"  of  abysmally  low  wages 
overseas.  For  example,  businessman  Daniel 
Frierson  reported  that  productivity  in  tex- 
tile mills  grew  at  twice  the  rate  for  all  man- 
ufacturing l)etween  1975  and  1985.  yet  tex- 
tile Imports  have  flooded  into  the  economy. 
Other  Industries,  from  steel  to  semi-conduc- 
tors, have  also  experienced  high  rates  of 
productivity  along  with  heavy  import  pene- 
tration. 

3.  Competitor  nations  have  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  nation's  competitiveness 
and  the  competitiveness  of  individual  firms. 
As  a  result,  governments  are  targeting  in- 
vestments in  technologies,  training  and  edu- 
cation and  encouraging  cooperation  between 
firms  and  between  labor,  management  and 
government  in  a  systematic  effort  to  raise 
the  level  of  productivity  at  the  national 
level. 

4.  The  U.S.  has  been  a  poor  trade  negotia- 
tor, accepting  promises  for  performance, 
and  failing  to  use  its  natural  bargaining 
chips  effectively.  Clyde  Prestowitz,  former 
Reagan  Administration  trade  negotiator, 
pointed  out  that  the  current  plan  presented 
by  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  to  reduce  the 
Japanese  trade  surplus  with  the  U.S.  is  the 
eighth  such  set  of  promises  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  is  an  "Implicit  admission  that  the 
seven  previous  packages  had  either  been 
empty  bags  or  never  been  Implemented." 


5.  The  U.S.  Government  has  failed  to  en- 
force negotiated  agreements  effectively. 
The  Multi-fibre  Arrangement,  for  example, 
was  cited  by  several  participants  as  a  prom- 
ising model  which  gives  Third  World  coun- 
tries access  to  developed  world  markets  at 
an  orderly  pace.  It  has  worked  reasonably 
well  for  the  Japanese  and  the  European  be- 
cause their  governments  refused  to  allow 
importers  to  take  advantage  of  loopholes.  It 
has  not  worked  for  the  U.S.  industries  be- 
cause our  government  has  permitted  im- 
porters to  take  advantage  of  loopholes  and 
technicalities. 

6.  The  ease  with  which  capital  and  tech- 
nology can  move  around  the  world  has  un- 
dercut some  conventional  assumptions  of 
economic  policy.  Labor  is  now  the  least 
mobile  of  the  critical  factors  of  production. 
American  workers  cannot  follow  capital  to 
Singapore  the  way  they  have  followed  it 
from  state  to  state.  Therefore,  unless  poli- 
cies are  aimed  at  preserving  and  expanding 
Jobs  in  the  U.S..  the  natural  dynamics  of 
free  trade  Inevitably  work  against  the  inter- 
ests of  American  workers. 

7.  Alone  among  major  nations,  America 
lacks  a  policy  to  support  a  healthy  manufac- 
turing sector.  Manufacturing  is  the  key  to 
technological  progress.  The  notion  that 
America  can  prosper  as  a  nation  of  services 
providers  is  wrong.  As  conference  partici- 
pant Professor  John  Zysman  noted  in  his 
book,  Manufacturing  Matters,  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  workers  in  what  are  normally 
thought  of  as  services  industries  depend  di- 
rectly on  manufacturing. 

Many  participants  felt  that  the  economic 
policy  debate  was  more  ideological  then  re- 
alistic. Economics  columnist  Robert 
Kuttner  expressed  a  conunon  frustration: 
"What  I  resent  most  in  the  discussion  of 
free  trade  is  the  assumption  on  the  part  of 
editorialists  that  anybody  who  believes  in  a 
mixed  economy,  who  is  trying  to  recreate 
the  Institutions  of  a  mixed  economy,  so  that 
we  can  get  the  stability  and  growth  we  all 
want,  must  be  some  kind  of  a  shill  either  for 
trade  unions  or  laggard  industries.  The 
blinders  that  we  as  a  nation  have  on  the 
subject  of  free  trade  are  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  an  understanding  of  what  is  really 
going  on." 

One  result  of  these  blinders,  it  was  ob- 
served, was  that  at  each  recent  stage  In  the 
erosion  of  U.S.  markets  by  overseas  competi- 
tors we  have  been  assured  by  the  conven- 
tional free  trade  wisdom  that  there  was 
little  to  worry  about.  We  were  told  that 
other  nations  could  not  seriously  compete, 
that  expansion  of  high-tech  industries 
would  solve  the  problem,  that  we  would 
always  dominate  the  world  in  financial  serv- 
ices. All  of  these  complacent  arguments 
were  proven  wrong. 

Today  the  conventional  wisdom  tells  us  to 
rely  solely  on  a  declining  dollar  to  solve  the 
trade  deficit.  There  was  a  consensus  that 
the  dollar  must  be  kept  low  enough  for  U.S. 
goods  to  be  competitive.  But  both  liberal 
economist  Lester  Thurow  and  conservative 
economist  Allan  Metzler  agree  that  if  this  is 
our  only  policy  tool,  we  will  have  to  force 
down  the  dollar  much  further.  This  will 
bring  with  it  the  risk  of  destabilizing  fragile 
world  financial  markets.  It  will  most  cer- 
tainly reduce  the  standard-of-living  of  the 
average  American— at  least  7  to  8  percent 
according  to  Thurow.  Those  who  oppose 
any  consideration  of  managed  trade  rarely 
acknowledge  the  costs  and  dangers  associat- 
ed with  present  policies. 

None  of  the  participants  advocated  isolat- 
ing the  U.S.  economy  from  the  world.  Most 


acknowledged  that  the  trade  imbalance  has 
many  causes.  These  causes  Include  the  fiscal 
deficit,  lagging  productivity  In  some  Indus- 
tries, and  the  debt  burden  on  Third  World 
customers.  But  the  list  of  causes  also  in- 
cludes the  refusal  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  take  responsibility  for  negotiating  more 
sensible  trade  relations  to  accommodate  the 
reality  that  America  can  no  longer  afford  to 
be  "market  of  last  resort"  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.* 


RESOLUTION  TO  GIVE  SPECIAL 
RECOGNITION  TO  THE  BIRTH 
OP  ACHIEVEMENTS  OP  ALDO 
LEOPOLD— SENATE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 40 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  40,  which  commemorates 
the  100th  annivei-sary  of  the  birth  of 
Aldo  Leopold. 

This  great  conservationist  spent  his 
entire  career  caring  for  the  natural  re- 
sources of  New  Mexico  as  a  forester, 
national  forest  supervisor,  and  assist- 
ant district  forester  of  the  Southwest- 
em  District  of  the  Forest  Service. 
During  this  period  from  1913  to  1924, 
he  set  the  stage  for  wise  management 
of  New  Mexico's  wildlands.  a  manage- 
ment ethic  that  has  endured  to  the 
present  day. 

Also  Leopold  is  considered  by  most 
as  the  father  of  wilderness.  Through 
his  efforts,  a  reserve  for  wilderness 
recreation  was  established  on  the  Gila 
National  Porest,  in  New  Mexico.  This 
was  the  first  allocation  of  public  land 
specifically  for  wilderness  values  in 
American  history,  and  indeed  in  the 
world. 

Sixty-five  years  ago,  Aldo  Leopold 
wrote  a  concise  definition  of  wilder- 
ness, "a  continuous  stretch  of  country 
preserved  in  Its  natural  state,  open  to 
lawful  hunting  and  fishing,  big 
enough  to  absorb  a  2  weeks'  pack  trip, 
and  kept  devoid  of  roads,  artificial 
trails,  cottages,  or  other  works  of 
man."  Today,  that  definition  remains 
essentially  unchanged. 

Leopold  also  distinguished  himself 
in  wildlife  management,  forest  prod- 
ucts research,  education,  and  farm  re- 
habilitation in  the  the  Northeastern 
United  States.  His  "Sand  County  Al- 
manac" had  endured  as  a  classic  work 
on  land  ethics. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Aldo  Leopold  has  taken  his  place 
in  history  beside  such  conservation 
leaders  as  John  Muir,  Gifford  Pinchot, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Robert  Mar- 
shall. I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  sup- 
port adoption  of  this  resolution. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  Aldo  Leopold.* 


PLANT  CLOSING  LAWS— THE 
EUROPEAN  EXPERIENCE 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
after  almost  15  years  of  presiding  over 
economies   with   no   job   growth   and 


high  unemployment,  European  leaders 
are  having  second  thoughts,  over  cer- 
tain microeconomic  policies  adopted 
by  European  Community  [EC]  mem- 
bers in  the  1970's. 

Recently,  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development 
[OECD]  has  acted  to  spur  the  growth 
of  new  jobs.  Recognizing  that  high  un- 
employment and  diminishing  growth 
in  new  jobs  has  roots  in  microeco- 
nomic policy— including  the  redundan- 
cy laws  designed  to  halt  the  spread  of 
plant  closings  and  layoffs— the  eco- 
nomic policy  committee  of  the  OECD 
recently  released  a  report  calling  for 
reform. 

Specifically,  the  econbmic  policy 
committee's  report  calls  for  labor 
market  reforms  that  would  "reduce 
constraints  and  disincentives  to  hire 
labor,  to  accept  employment,  and  to 
change  jobs."  These  reforms  are  a 
"priority  to  improve  the  prospects  for 
employment,  especially  for  the  young 
and  less  well  trained."  The  report 
notes  that  some  progress  in  this  area 
has  already  been  made,  but  urges  fur- 
ther reforms  of  labor  market  regvda- 
tion. 

The  motivation  underlying  the 
OECD  recommendations  is  apparent 
throughout  Europe.  Since  1970,  Great 
Britain  and  West  Germany  have  actu- 
ally lost  jobs  while  Prance  and  Italy 
have  posted  only  a  slight  increase. 
Current  unemployment  rates  range 
from  9  percent  in  West  Germany  to 
almost  12  percent  in  Great  Britain. 

Much  of  the  fault  for  this  stagnant 
performance,  and  certainly  for  the 
failure  to  create  new  jobs,  rests  with 
redundancy  laws.  These  laws  penalize 
employers  who  fail  to  provide  advance 
notice  of  layoffs  of  closings.  Such  laws 
ultimately  result  in  a  system  that 
lacks  the  flexibility  necessary  for  a 
rapid  response  to  changing  market 
conditions,  the  precursor  to  job 
growth. 

West  Germany  passed  its  mandatory 
advance  notification  law  in  1972; 
Great  Britain  in  1975.  Similar  laws 
were  passed  in  most  other  European 
nations  as  a  result  of  the  1975  direc- 
tive issued  by  the  European  Communi- 
ty requiring  national  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  advance  notice  for  layoffs  and 
closings. 

But  after  years  of  frustration  over 
the  lack  of  new  jobs  creation,  some 
European  leaders  have  determined 
that  European  redundancy  laws  need 
to  be  reformed  if  their  industrial  man- 
agers are  ever  to  expand  production 
and  create  jobs.  This  represents  a  sig- 
nificant policy  reversal  for  the  Euro- 
peans. 

Already,  the  West  Germans  have 
amended  their  laws  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  employment  practices. 
Other  countries  are  expected  to  follow 
suit. 

The  Europeans  have  ample  justifica- 
tion to  reform  their  laws.  They  have 


fallen  far  behind  the  American  jobs 
creation  model.  The  U.S.  economy  has 
created  31  million  net  new  jobs  since 
1970.  a  38-percent  net  increase.  Since 
the  1981  recession— which  displaced  11 
million  workers— the  U.S.  economy 
has  provided  about  20  million  new  jobs 
for  a  net  gain  of  9  million  jobs. 

Our  experience  relative  to  that  of 
Europe's  presents  quite  a  contrast. 
Had  the  United  States  economy  per- 
formed like  the  West  German  or  Brit- 
ish economies  since  1970.  today's 
United  States  unemployment  would  be 
a  staggering  33  percent— 80  million 
employed  out  of  a  total  work  force  of 
120  million. 

Because  our  economic  decision- 
makers have  not  been  placed  in  Euro- 
pean style  statutory  straitjacket  by 
United  States  lawmakers,  our  economy 
has  shown  healthy  growth  and  jobs 
creation.  Unbelievably,  this  Congress 
is  now  being  asked  to  cast  aside  a  job's 
creation  model  that  works  and  replace 
it  with  a  model  akin  to  that  found 
throughout  Europe:  a  model  that  is  a 
proven  failure. 

Many  factors  combine  to  produce  or 
inhibit  jobs  growth.  But,  based  on  the 
Europeans'  bitter  experience,  if  our  in- 
dustrial managers  are  forced  by  law  to 
concentrate  on  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  rather  than  creation  of  new 
enterprises  and  jobs,  then  we  may  well 
follow  the  European  lead. 

The  Senate  cannot  afford  this  kind 
of  experiment  with  the  American 
economy;  the  outcome  is  too  risky. 

All  of  the  statistics  that  I  have  used 
are  readily  available  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  in  an  April  publication  enti- 
tled "Statistical  Supplement  to  Inter- 
national Comparisons  of  Unemploy- 
ment Bulletin  1979."  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  study  it  prior  to  the  debate 
on  plant  closings  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  appro- 
priate sections  of  the  OECD  report 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  sections  follow: 
Twenty-Sixth    Meeting    of    the    OECD 

Council    at    Ministerial    Level — Paris, 

12TH-13TH  May  1987 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  OECD  ECONOMIC  POLICY 
COMMITTEE  ON  REFORM  OF  MICROECONOMIC 
POLICIES 

Attached  are  the  conclusions  on  reform  of 
microeconomic  policies  adopted  by  the  Ek;o- 
nomic  Policy  Committee  at  its  meeting  of 
29th  and  30th  April  1987  after  examination 
of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on 
Structural  Adjustment  and  Economic  Per- 
formance. 

1.  The  OECD  economies  have  been  severe- 
ly hampered  by  rigidities  and  distorted  in- 
centives. These  have  contributed  to  persist- 
ently disappointing  economic  performance. 
The  expansion  of  output  has  fallen  far 
below  what  could  be  achieved:  the  problem 
of  unemployment  has  become  severe;  and 
adjustment  to  changing  market  and  techno- 
logical opportunities  has  been  retarded. 

2.  Microeconomic  policies  can  do  much  to 
raise  employment  and  living  standards.  By 
calling  forth  more  effectively  the  private 


Initiative  of  firms  and  workers,  and  by  Im- 
proving the  efficiency  with  which  govern- 
ments carry  out  their  responsibilities,  micro- 
economic  reforms  can  reduce  obstacles  to 
the  redirection  of  labour  and  capital  to- 
wards greater  production.  Over  the  medium 
to  long  run  it  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
flexibility,  efficiency  and  dynamism  can  be 
enhanced  in  each  country  and  In  interna- 
tional markets  that  will  largely  determine 
whether  higher  rates  of  growth  and  low  un- 
employment can  be  achieved  and  main- 
tained. 

3.  The  need  for  microeconomic  reform 
goes  beyond  the  pursuit  of  economic  effi- 
ciency. Nothing  more  severely  undermines 
the  goal  of  equity  than  high  Joblessness. 
Moreover,  many  forms  of  Intervention  in 
OECD  countries  act  to  strengthen  the  privi- 
leged positions  of  some  while  disadvantag- 
ing others.  Some  of  these  policies  were  origi- 
nally introduced  with  the  Intention  of  pro- 
moting fairness.  More  dynamic  economies  In 
which  markets  and  competition  played  a 
wider  and  less  constrained  role,  with  com- 
plementary public  and  private  initiatives  to 
equip  better  all  Individuals  to  seize  the  op- 
portunites  provided  them,  would  be  fairer. 

12.  Improved  functioning  of  labour  mar- 
kets is  essential  to  reduce  joblessness  and 
strengthen  economic  performance.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  reducing  or  eliminating 
some  disincentives  and  constraints.  Never- 
theless, further  reform  of  labour  market 
regulation— reducing  constraints  and  disin- 
centives to  hire  labour,  to  accept  employ- 
ment and  to  change  jobs— Is  a  priority  to  Im- 
prove the  prospects  for  employment,  espe- 
cially for  the  young  and  the  less  well 
trained.  There  is  also  a  need  to  improve  the 
processes  of  collective  bargaining  and  con- 
sultation between  management  and  work- 
ers. In  this  sphere,  it  is  for  governments  in 
most  countries  to  provide  a  legal  framework 
and  promote  Institutional  arrangements  for 
private  collective  bargaining  and  consulta- 
tion that  encourage  responsible  behaviour 
and  adaptation  to  changing  conditions  on 
the  part  of  labour  and  management.  Labour 
market  outcomes  are  also  conditioned  to  an 
Important  extent  by  the  competitive  envi- 
ronment In  which  firms  and  industries  oper- 
ate. Thus  policies  to  strengthen  comjietition 
in  product  markets,  including  international 
competition,  can  contribute  to  better  labour 
market  performance.  Government  has  an 
Important  role  as  an  employer,  as  well— es- 
pecially so.  In  that  public  sector  wage  be- 
havior In  many  countries  has  a  demonstra- 
tion effect  on  wage  settlements  more  gener- 
ally. Pay  discipline  in  the  public  sector  can 
be  strengthened  by  greater  use  of  cash 
limits  and  consequent  employment  adjust- 
ments when  wage  demands  exceed  the  ca- 
pacity to  pay,  by  allowing  competition  In 
the  provision  of  some  services,  and  by  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  automatic  wage 
indexation  where  it  is  still  practiced. 

13.  The  need  to  improve  the  quality  of 
human  resources  and  create  a  more  flexible 
labour  force  by  broadening  education,  train- 
ing and  retraining  opportunites  is  made 
more  urgent  by  present  labour  market  con- 
ditions and  by  rapidly  changing  technol- 
ogies. An  Important  element  of  reform  in 
this  area  is  to  Introduce  greater  choice  and 
decentralization  within  the  education 
sector,  so  as  to  Increase  the  Incentives  to 
maintain  quality  standards,  to  broaden  and 
extend  educational  and  retraining  opportu- 
nities, and  to  faclllUte  reallocation  of  edu- 
cational resources  In  line  with  changing 
needs.* 
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MEASURE  INDEPINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Bfr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
the  dlstinRUished  acting  Republican 
leader  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  if 
Calendar  Order  No.  156  may  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  certainly  is  ac- 
ceptable. Madam  President. 

Mr.  BYRO.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Calendar  Order  No.  156 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  OUTWARD  BOUND 
WEEK 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  may  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  284,  designating  the  week 
of  June  21,  1987,  as  "National  Out- 
ward Boimd  Week"  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  There  are  no  objec- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
.  clerk  will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  284)  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  Jxine  21,  1987.  as 
"National  Outward  Bound  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  284)  was  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  passed  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  H.R. 
281  is  on  the  calendar  of  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  read  the  first  time.  Would 
the  Senate  proceed  now  with  the 
second  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  the  second 
time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  281)  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  increase  the  stability 
of  collective  bargaining  in  the  building  and 
construction  industry. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  there  be  no  further  pro- 
ceedings on  this  bill  at  this  time. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
would  be  placed  on  the  calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  9  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  After  the  two  leaders 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  9:30  a.m.  Sena- 
tors will  be  permitted  to  speak  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each  during  that 
period.  At  9:30  a.m.  I  will  be  recog- 
nized, or  Mr.  Chiles  will  be  recognized 
under  the  order,  to  call  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  budget  resolution. 
There  is  a  time  limitation  of  10  hours 
on  that  resolution.  The  time  will  l)e 
equally  divided,  so  there  will  be  5 
hours  on  this  side  and  5  hours  on  the 
other  side.  I  understand  that  the  5 
hours  on  the  minority  side  will  very 
likely  be  taken.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
the  5  hours  on  this  side.  But,  in  any 
event,  if  the  10  hours  run  their  course, 
then  it  would  be  about  7:30  p.m..  give 
or  take,  before  the  Senate  completes 
action  on  that  resolution. 

No  amendments  will  t>e  in  order.  The 
only  motion  available  will  be  a  motion 
to  postpone,  a  motion  to  refer  to  a 
committee;  and  I  should  not  think 
that  there  would  be  any  mileage  for 
anyone  to  make  either  of  those  mo- 
tions. So  I  would  guess  that  other 
than  the  debate,  the  only  vote  would 
be  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

After  the  conference  report  has  been 
acted  upon,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  trade  bill. 
That  will  be  the  onmlbus  bill,  and 
there  could  very  well  be  votes  on  to- 
morrow evening  on  that  bill.  In  any 
event,  there  will  be  opening  state- 
ments. So  that  come  Thursday,  the 
Senate  should  be  in  full  flower  and 
debate  should  be  in  full  flower  on  the 
trade  bill,  with  amendments  being 
called  up  and  debated. 

The  campaign  finance  reform  bill  is 
still  the  unfinished  business  and  will 
remain  so  for  the  time  being.  It  can  be 
called  up  at  any  time. 

The  Senate  will  operate  on  a  two- 
track  system,  luider  the  consent  order 
that  was  entered.  It  gives  the  majority 
leader  at  any  time  the  consent  to  go  to 
the  trade  legislation— the  omnibus  bill, 
or  the  bill  that  was  reported  out  of  the 
Finance  Conmiittee.  I  have  chosen  to 
proceed  with  the  omnibus  approach. 
That  was  the  approach  that  was  dis- 
cussed for  months,  and  committee 
chairmen  have  acted  accordingly. 
They  have  been  dutiful  in  reporting 
out  the  legislation. 

So.  beginning  on  tomorrow,  there 
will  be  longer  days  and  shorter  nights. 


in  contrast  to  the  natural  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
a  question. 

First,  a  question  on  procedure: 
When  the  majority  leader  refers  to  an 
omnibus  trade  bill,  that  is  the  bill  that 
would  include  not  Just  the  Finance 
Committee  portion  but  the  input  from 
the  Banking  Committee,  the  Labor 
Committee,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  When  those  measures 
come,  is  that  part  of  the  bill,  or  do 
those  measures  have  to  be  added  by 
vote  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  BTRD.  No.  they  will  be  parts  of 
the  bill.  They  will  be  incorporated  as 
separate  titles.  The  bill  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  for  example,  will  be 
in  the  omnibus  bill  and  will  constitute 
a  separate  title. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Therefore,  that  is  the 
majority  leader's  decision,  to  handle  it 
that  way,  and  he  has  talked  about 
this.  He,  of  course,  talked  about  this  in 
the  past. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  option  be- 
tween going  to  the  so-called  omnibus 
bill  and  the  Finance  Committee  bill. 
We  will  not  consider  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  as  an  entity. 

Mr.  BTRD.  That  is  correct.  Consent 
has  been  given  and  the  Senate  has  or- 
dered that  the,  majority  leader  may  go 
to  either  at  any  time.  So  I  will  use  the 
omnibus  approach. 

The  unfinished  business,  of  course, 
is  the  campaign  financing  reform  bill. 
A  call  for  the  regular  order  will  bring 
that  back  down  at  any  time,  and  I  can 
go  at  any  time  to  the  omnibus  bill.  So 
we  can  and  will  have  a  two-track 
system. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Once  the  majority 
leader  makes  his  decision  on  the  omni- 
bus bill  versus  the  Finance  Committee 
bill,  then  the  decision  has  been  made, 
and  he  would  not,  obviously,  be  going 
to  the  Finance  Conmiittee  bill,  once  he 
has  chosen  the  o  nnibus  bill. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tnat  is  correct,  and  I 
have  already  made  that  decision. 

The  reason  the  bill  has  not  been  in- 
troduced today  is  that  the  staffs  have 
not  completed  their  study  of  the  omni- 
bus bill,  the  pieces  that  are  being  put 
together.  They  have  to  be  technically 
put  together  in  an  appropriate  way. 

Of  course,  if  there  are  changes  in 
any  of  those  bills  as  they  came  from 
the  committees,  those  changes  have  to 
be  cleared  with  the  other  staffs  as 
well.  That  process  is  being  pursued 
now.  I  had  hoped  that  the  process 
would  be  completed  today,  so  that 
Senators  could  have  their  opening 
statements  this  evening,  but  the  bill  is 
not  quite  ready. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  Satur- 
day. So  there  will  be  votes  on  tomor- 
row. Wednesday;  Thursday;  Friday; 
and  Saturday. 


Next  week,  the  Senate  will  not  be  in 
session  on  Monday,  in  accordance  with 
the  commitment  I  have  made  to  all 
Senators.  The  Senate  will  be  in  Tues- 
day and  will  be  in  Wednesday. 

The  Independence  Day  break  does 
not  begin  until  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday.  It  does  not  begin  on 
Wednesday  per  se,  but  it  begins  at  the 
close  of  business  of  Wednesday;  and 
the  close  of  business  may  be  midnight 
Wednesday  or  it  may  be  1  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning.  So  we  will  have  to 
judge  when  that  close  of  business  is 
reached  by  the  circumstances  that 
obtain  at  that  time. 

I  have  done  everything  I  know  to  do 
to  alert  Senators  that  we  are  having 
some  very  serious  matters  come  before 
the  Senate.  There  will  be  roUcall 
votes.  I  would  urge  them  to  be  very 
cautious— and  indeed  reluctant — to 
make  engagements  In  the  evenings 
from  here  on  out,  and  certainly  on 
Saturday.  A  good  time  to  ruin  a  good 
rollcall  record  might  be  a  good  time  to 
build  up  a  rollcall  record. 

Madam  President,  does  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  acting  Republican 
leader,  have  any  further  business  he 
would  wish  to  transact  or  any  further 
statements  he  would  like  to  ms 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  understand 
distinguished    senior    Senatorl 
Iowa  has  a  matter  he  would  like 
cuss  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  may  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes;  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks— if  the 
acting  Republican  leader  has  no  objec- 
tion—the Chair  recess  the  Senate  over, 
under  the  order  previously  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Grassley  relat- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  printed  earlier  in  today's  Record 
under  Statements  of  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


the 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Thereupon,  at  6:13  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
June  24.  1987.  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  June  22. 
1987,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  February  3.  1987: 

Library  or  Coif grxss 
James  H.  Blllington.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Librarian  of  Congress,  vice 
Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  resigned. 


The  Judiciary 
Ernest  C.  Torres,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Rhode 
Island,  vice  Bruce  M.  Selya,  elevated. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  23,  1987: 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  Regular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade): 

John  J.  Pagan  Gary  M.  Thomas 

Alan  L.  Racavich  Jay  W.  Jewess 

Christopher  L.  Christopher  Yakabe 

Roberge  Jerilyn  D.  Small 

Sherry  L.  Smith  David  A.  Vaughn 

Jon  G.  Beyer  Geoffrey  A.  Trivers 

Peter  W.  Seaman  William  G.  Keene 

Patrick  E.  Little  Steven  V.  Carleton 

John  D.  Sharon  Robert  M.  Camillucci 

Michael  B.  Christian  Kevin  L.  Ortloff 

Michael  P.  McAllister  Robert  S.  Burchell 

Tonuney  H.  Meyers  Robert  S.  Schmidt 

Matthew  S.  Von  Robert  E.  Brogan 

Ruden  Terance  E.  Keenan 

Douglas  W.  Anderson  Steven  C.  Hunt 

Karl  J.  Gabrielsen  Laurie  J.  Hennaut 

Kathleen  Reilly  Mark  S.  Ogle 

Margaret  A.  Blomme  John  T.  Dromsky 

Timothy  J.  Custer  Wayne  P.  Brown 

Annette  M.  Kris  J.  Larson 

Passalugo  Hunter  Stephenson 

James  S.  Plugge  Timothy  P.  Leary 

Daniel  T.  Plppenger  Brandt  G.  Rousseaux 

Werner  A.  Winz  James  M.  Heinz 

Thomas  E.  Hickey  Mark  P.  Peterson 

Patrick  H.  Geddes  Thomas  F.  Watson 
Christopher  J.  Ill 

Tomney  John  C.  Murphy 

Mark  T.  Lunday  Byron  E.  Thompson, 
James  R.  Lee  Jr. 

John  N.  Healey  Michael  A.  Mohn 

Robert  A.  Lippe  Mark  W.  Elliott 

Kurt  A.  Van  Horn  Kurt  W.  Cox 

Robert  A.  Yergeau  Andrew  W.  Dunphy 

Mark  C.  Dietrich  Richard  J.  GUI 

Edward  R.  Raynolds  Gregory  J. 
Hung  M.  Nguyen  Sundgaard 

John  R.  Caplis  Raymond  M.  Maher 

Steven  T.  Bajmes  Richard  K.  Hunt 

Todd  S.W.  Turner  Patricia  A.  Badley 

Gregory  C.  Busch  Paul  S.  Szwed 

James  J.  Fisher  Mark  A.  True 

Marcel  R.  Duhaime  Roger  P.  Barney 

George  W.  Petras  Mark  A.  Cawthom 

Robert  T.  Vlncente  Jay  P.  Dell 

Nathalie  Valley  Clay  L.  Wild 

Timothy  A.  Cook  Kathryn  L.  Oakley 

Brian  C.  Emrich  Barry  A.  Compagnoni 

Michael  W.  Wampler  Robert  J.  Klapproth 

Catherine  A.  Flood  Brian  D.  Myers 

Todd  K.  Watanabe  Douglas  T.  Graham 

Brendan  C.  Frost  Craig  L.  EUer 

Michael  R.  Hicks  Mark  E.  Dolan 

John  D.  Gallagher  Jack  W.  Niemiec 

Robert  T.  Haines  Peter  P.  Meyers 

Jeffrey  S.  Cowan  Jap  Topper 

Jacob  R.  EUefson  Frederick  G.  Myer 

Eric  E.  Veriion  Charles  A.  Turner 

Paul  M.  Slyman  Emily  P.  Salino 

James  L.  Knight  Gregory  W.  Martin 

Laura  L.  Coppola  Stephen  C.  Jackson 

Daniel  V.  Delgado  Albert  R.  Liwanag  II 

James  P.  Martin  Jon  A.  Lundgren 

John  S.  Kaptinski  Christopher  D. 
Christine  C.  Brewton 

Plppenger  Dale  A.  Bouffiou 

Elizabeth  A.  Laslcki  Joseph  T.  Wolf 

Serena  J.  Ensley  Chris  A.  Nettles 

Peter  N.  Lavalette  Lia  E.  Debettencoiirt 

Alfred  T.  Ezman  John  G.  Hombuckle 

Scott  A.  Kitchen  Mark  J.  Metoyer 

Steven  C.  Truhlar  Richard  E. 
Kurt  A  Clason  Petherbridge 


In  the  An  Force 


The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt.  Gen.  Philip  C.  Gast,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 593.  8218.  8373.  and  8374.  title  10. 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig  Gen.  Wayne  B.  Adams.  J^..  530-18- 
4052  FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  tne  United 
States.  •■ 

Brig  Gen.  Jacob  J.  Braig.  XXX-XX-XXXXPG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig  Gen.  Drennan  A.  Clark,  530-20- 
4245FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Brig  Gen.  Robert  E.  Harris,  432-48- 
8350FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Ofofoc 

Brig  Gen.  Ernest  C.  Parle.  XXX-XX-XXXXPG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Webb  III,  244-46- 
1917FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

7*0  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Donald  E.  Bamhart.  XXX-XX-XXXXPO, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Donald  F.  Perrell.  XXX-XX-XXXXPG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  John  R.  Haack.  XXX-XX-XXXXPG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  John  M.  Hafen,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Francis  D.  Rogers.  Jr..  399-28- 
6737FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Col.  Kenneth  G.  Stasiewicz,  388-32- 
8772FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Col.  Wilbert  T.  Stewart.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Theodore  R.  Verdi.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Raymond  D.  Weber.  XXX-XX-XXXXPG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  THE  Army 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a).  in  conjunction  with  his  assign- 
ment to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility, designated  as  such  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Brown.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 

TTie  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  WUliam  D.  Smith.  524-32- 
0106/1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

In  THE  Army 
The  following-named  officer  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  624  and  628: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Shirely  O.  Ford,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Thfe  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  UJS.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  624  and  628: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Petei'R.  Levine.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

AKMT  inTKSK  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bertha  N.  Williams.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
VlFKlnla  L.  Pulliam.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICES  CORPS 

7*0  be  major 
David  A.  Kotzin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Robert  D.  Weir.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  In  the  U.S.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  624  and  628: 

7"©  be  major 
Oary  D.  Barnes.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  624  and  628: 

To  be  major 
John  J.  Bombard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell  J.  O'Hare.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


David  E.  Retherford.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rii6«rfaif,  June  23,  1987 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  message  transmitting  a 
withdrawal  from  further  Senate  con- 
sideration of  the  following  nomina- 
tion: 

National  Pouwdation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 
Nancy  Clark  Reynolds,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  December  6.  1991. 
vice  Ann  Duncan  Haffner.  term  expired, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  March  23. 
1987. 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  know,  O  God,  that  with  the 
trials  and  tensions  of  life  come  also 
the  joys  and  hopes  of  living.  We  are 
grateful  that  in  all  the  great  moments 
of  life,  we  can  be  supported  by  such  a 
fellowship  of  good  people  that  we  need 
not  face  the  concerns  of  today  or  to- 
morrow either  alone  or  without  the 
prayers  and  good  wishes  of  others.  For 
all  those  whose  love  and  care  is  our 
support,  we  offer  this  word  of  thanks- 
giving. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  289,  nays 
101.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
42,  as  follows: 


CRoU  No.  201] 

YEAS-289 

Ackemuji 

Bonker 

Collins 

Akalu 

Borskl 

Combest 

Alexander 

Bosco 

Conte 

Anderson 

Boucher 

Conyers 

Andrews 

Boxer 

Cooper 

Annunzio 

Brennan 

Coyne 

Anthony 

Brooks 

Crockett 

Archer 

Broomfleld 

Darden 

Aspln 

Brown  (CA) 

Davis  (MI) 

AuCoin 

Bruce 

de  la  Garza 

Baker 

Bryant 

DePazio 

Barnard 

Bustamante 

Dellums 

BarUett 

Byron 

Derrick 

Bateman 

Callahan 

DeWine 

Bates 

CampbeU 

Dicks 

Bellenson 

Cardin 

Dixon 

Bennett 

Carper 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Bereuter 

Carr 

Doman  (CA) 

Berman 

Chapman 

Dowdy 

BeviU 

Chappell 

Downey 

BUbray 

Clarke 

Duncan 

Bocss 

Coelho 

Durbin 

Boland 

Coleman  (TX) 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

E^drelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Oradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (XL) 

Hayes  (LA)       • 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hochbnieckner 

Holloway 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 


Armey 

Ballenger 

Bentley 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 


Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Livingston 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (ID 

Price  (NO 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

NAYS— 101 

Burton 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coughlln 


Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Salki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 


Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fields 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gregg 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Henry 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach  (LA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightf<x>t 


Lloyd 
Lott 

Lowcry  (CA) 
Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinarl 

Moorhead 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Pursell 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 


Sikorski 
Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stokes 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swlndall 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Wolf 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Skaggs 

NOT  VOTING— 42 


Applegate 

Ford  (TN) 

Packard 

Atkins 

Garcia 

Ray 

Badham 

Gephardt 

Rodino 

Barton 

Gray  (ID 

Roth 

Biaggi 

Hall  (OH) 

Sabo 

Boner  (TN) 

Inhofe 

Schumer 

Bonior  (MI) 

Kemp 

Stangeland 

Boulter 

Leland 

TaUon 

Daniel 

Lipinskl 

Taucin 

Dingell 

Lungren 

Taylor 

Donnelly 

MoUohan 

Torricelli 

Dymally 

Morrison  (CT) 

Towns 

English 

Nagle 

Whitten 

Flake 

Owens  (NY) 

Williams 

D  1215 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


JIM  BEGGS  TRIBUTE 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  great  satisfaction 
in  learning  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment dropped  its  indictment  and  alll 
criminal   fraud   charges   against   Jim\ 
Beggs.  V 

From  all  reports  the  Government 
never  had  a  case  against  Beggs  and, 
unconscionably,  it  took  19  months 
before  Jim  and  the  three  codefendants 
were  vindicated. 

What  we  have  here  is  justice  gone 
awry.  At  the  very  least,  the  Justice  De- 
partment should  apologize  to  Jim 
Beggs  and  the  codefendants.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  apology— no  admission  of 
a  mistake— is  going  to  make  up  for  the 
19  months  of  special  hell  that  Jim 
Beggs  and  his  family  have  had  to  live 
through. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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I  have  known  Jim  more  than  20 
years.  I  can  say  without  hesitation 
that  of  the  hundreds  of  witnesses  that 
have  appeared  before  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendent  Agencies  Subcommittee— 
none  ever  came  before  that  committee 
as  well  prepared— with  such  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  programs  of 
his  agency— and  with  such  a  straight- 
forward and  honest  manner— as  did 
Jim  Beggs. 

He  has  served  his  country  well  in  the 
past.  And  I  know  in  the  future  Jim 
Beggs  will  again  be  an  invaluable 
public  servant  under  this  or  any  other 
administration. 

Jim  was  fond  ,  of  quoting  Shake- 
speare and  I  am  reminded  of  the  open- 
ing lines  of  Richard  in: 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  made 
glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York. 

Jim's  long  winter  is  over— and  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  many  others  in 
wishing  Jim  and  his  wife,  Mary,  a 
bright  and  rewarding  future  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ODESSA  BOY 
SCOUT  TROOP  NO.  98 

(Mr.  COMBEST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  group  of 
young  men  from  my  district  who 
embody  the  ideals  of  compassion,  self- 
lessness and  courage. 

Last  month,  these  young  men  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  On  the  way  to  a  weekend 
camping  trip  on  May  22,  a  group  of  11 
Boy  Scouts  and  advisers  from  Odessa, 
TX,  passed  through  the  area  of  Sara- 
gosa.  TX.  Only  minutes  before,  this 
small  west  Texas  community  had  been 
hit  by  a  devastating  tornado.  Only  de- 
struction and  rubble  remained  for  the 
people  of  Saragosa  as  this  violent  tor- 
nado ripped  apart  their  town. 

In  the  face  of  tragedy,  these  Boy 
Scouts,  ranging  rom  12  to  15  years  of 
age,  unselfishly  gave  their  blankets, 
sleeping  bags,  water,  first  aid  kits  and 
other  camping  equipment  to  the  tor- 
nado victims  and  the  rescuers.  Fur- 
thermore, their  excellent  training  en- 
abled them  to  assist  law  enforcement 
officials  in  first  aid,  traffic  control, 
and  in  comfort  for  the  tornado  vic- 
tims. 

The  people  of  Odessa,  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  our  Nation  can  be  proud  of 
these  fine  yoimg  men.  I,  for  one,  am 
deeply  moved  and  touched  by  their  de- 
votion and  their  ability  to  live  and 
uphold  the  letter  of  the  oath  each 
scout  took,  to  do  their  best,  to  do  their 
duty  to  God  and  coimtry,  and  to  help 
other  people  at  all  times. 

Odessa  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  98  we 
commend  you  and  we  thank  you  for 
reminding  us  of  an  important  lesson: 


Our  duty  to  love  and  help  our  fellow 
man. 

RxsoLunoH 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  8th  day  of 
June.  1987,  at  a  Regular  Meeting  of  the 
Ector  County  Commissioners'  Court,  the 
following  Resolution  was  offered  and  unani- 
mously adopted,  to-wit: 

Whereas,  the  following  young  men  and 
advisors  are  members  of  Eioy  Scout  Troop 
98,  sponsored  by  the  Odessa  First  Ward  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints: 

Wayne  Bonifay,  age  14;  Brad  Hennagir, 
age  13:  Mike  Howell,  age  15:  Justin  Roberts, 
age  12;  Chris  Vassiliou.  age  13:  Kerry  Vore, 
age  12;  Dwight  Wallace,  age  12:  Shawn  WsU- 
lace,  age  13:  Aaron  Westmoreland,  age  12; 
Don  W.  Bonifay.  Assistant  Scoutmaster; 
Doug  Teague,  Scoutmaster:  and 

Whereas,  on  the  evening  of  May  22.  1987. 
these  members  of  Troop  98  were  traveling 
to  a  weekend  campout  and  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  the  Saragosa  tornado  disaster 
within  minutes  of  the  passage  of  the  torna- 
do; and 

Whereas,  upon  encountering  the  disaster 
and  destruction  at  Saragosa,  these  individ- 
uals promptly  stopped  to  render  aid  and  as- 
sistance at  the  site:  and 

Whereas,  these  Scouts  willingly  offered 
their  blankets,  sleepingbags,  water,  first  aid 
kits  and  flashlights  to  assist  the  victims  and 
the  rescuers;  and 

Whereas,  they  performed  first  aid  to  the 
injured  and  offered  comfort  to  the  families 
and  friends  of  the  injured;  and 

Whereas,  they  assisted  the  Reeves  County 
Sheriff's  Department  and  the  Texas  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  with  control  of 
the  crowds  along  Highway  17  and  other 
duties  when  requested:  and 

Whereas,  these  Scouts  exhibited  several 
traits  which  are  embodied  in  the  "Scout 
Law",  namely:  "A  Scout  is  .  .  .  Helpful, 
Kind,  Brave  .  .  ."  and  most  assuredly  ful- 
filled the  Scout  Motto:  "Be  Prepared"  on 
this  occasion: 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  undersigned  mem- 
bers of  the  Ector  County  Commissioners' 
Court  do  hereby  express,  on  behalf  of  the 
Citizens  of  Ector  County,  our  congratula- 
tions and  commendations  for  courageous 
and  exemplary  action  immediately  following 
the  Saragosa  tornado. 


D  1230 

SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  House  will  consider  the 
conference  report  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  93,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1988.  I  rise  to  urge 
support  for  the  resolution. 

First  and  foremost,  the  final  House- 
Senate  budget  resolution  mandates 
meaningful  deficit  reduction:  it  would 
reduce  the  deficit  by  over  $36  billion 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  fact,  the 
House-Senate  compromise  achieves 
almost  twice  as  much  permanent  defi- 
cit reduction  as  the  President's  own 
budget  proposal.  Almost  half  of  that 
reduction  is  achieved  by  painful  but 


critical  savings  in  both  defense  and  do- 
mestic programs;  the  remainder,  as  in 
the  President's  own  budget,  would 
come  from  new  revenue.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  pay  as  you  go  budget— it  asserts 
clearly,  and  simply,  that  it  is  time  to 
stop  borrowing  against  our  future.  It  is 
time  to  pay  our  bills. 

Second,  the  budget  conference 
renews  our  national  commitment  to 
our  future— the  future  of  our  Nation 
and  our  people.  It  places  priority  on 
investments  in  health,  education,  com- 
munity and  economic  development, 
job  creation,  and  worker  retraining. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  have  produced  a  budget 
worthy  of  our  support.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  adopting  the 
measure  when  it  comes  before  us  later 
today. 


REFORM  PROSPECTIVE  PAY- 
MENT SYSTEM  FOR  RURAL 
HOSPITALS 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
those  of  us  from  rural  areas  know,  our 
communities  simply  cannot  afford  to 
lose  our  local  hospitals.  Not  only 
would  access  to  medical  care  be  severe- 
ly limited,  but  communities  would 
suffer  drastically  because  of  the  loss 
of  such  a  large  and  vital  employer. 

Of  66  hospitals  in  my  district,  50 
have  50  beds  or  less.  According  to  fig- 
ures provided  by  the  American  Health- 
care Institute  and  the  Kansas  Hospital 
Association,  approximately  13  hospi- 
tals in  my  district  serve  an  extremely 
high— 70  percent — Medicare  rate.  The 
prospective  payment  system  does  not 
take  into  account  the  unique  problems 
faced  by  these  small  hospitals. 

In  fact,  the  PPS  unfairly  penalizes 
rural  hospitals  by  reimbursing  them  at 
a  lower  rate  than  their  urban  counter- 
parts. Lower  reimbursement  combined 
with  lower  occupancy  rates,  higher  op- 
erating costs,  and  higher  Medicare  de- 
pendency rates  are  crippling  health 
care  in  rural  States.  Although  urban 
hospitals  may  actually  reap  profits 
under  the  Medicare  PPS  system,  small 
rural  hospitals  are  continuing  to  strug- 
gle to  keep  their  doors  open. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  ensure  that 
Medicare  dependent,  small,  rural  hos- 
pitals receive  at  least  their  reasonable 
costs  for  inpatient  hospital  services 
furnished  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. This  much  needed  reasonable 
cost  floor  would  apply  only  to  highly 
Medicare-dependent  rural  hospitals, 
those  with  70  percent  Medicare  busi- 
ness and  50  beds  or  less.  The  cost  of 
this  bill  will  be  minimal  as  the  qualify- 
ing threshold  is  high. 


The  legislation  mandates  that  the 
Government  will  continue  to  reim- 
burse qualifying  hospitals  under  the 
prospective  payment  system  but  in  ad- 
dition will  pay  Medicare  costs  incurred 
over  the  PPS  payment  limits.  Rural 
hospital  costs  often  are  higher  than 
the  present  limit. 

The  PPS  simply  is  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  small  rural  hospitals,  and 
States  like  Kansas  cannot  afford  fiu-- 
ther  hospital  closings.  Congress  cre- 
ated the  PPS  system  in  1983  and  now 
must  make  needed  revisions  and  re- 
forms to  make  the  system  work  for 
rural  hospitals.  We  cannot  allow  the 
quality  of  health  care  to  decline  in  our 
rural  areas  because  of  a  prejudiced 
and  unfair  Medicare  payment  system. 

I  ask  your  support  and  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  important  legislation. 


I  HAVE  A  DREAM  PROGRAM- 
HARTFORD 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  bad  news,  it  is  refreshing 
to  be  able  to  report  some  good  news, 
some  inspiring  news. 

Last  Friday,  a  Hartford,  OT,  couple, 
Alan  Ritter  and  Eileen  Silversteln, 
promised  57  Hartford  sixth  graders 
that  their  college  tuition  would  be 
paid  in  full.  This  action  of  generosity 
stemmed  from  the  example  of  one 
Gene  Lang  of  New  York  City  who  of- 
fered tuition,  college-paid  education 
for  any  child  in  PS  21  of  East  Harlem, 
if  they  finished  high  school. 

Most  of  the  children,  all  students  at 
the  Wish  School  in  Hartford,  are 
members  of  minority  groups;  many  are 
Spanish  speaking;  the  majority  live  in 
single-parent  households  at  or  near 
the  poverty  line.  College  might  well 
have  been  an  impossible  dream  for 
them  had  Mr.  Ritter  and  Ms.  Silver- 
stein  not  founded  I  have  a  Dream- 
Hartford,  setting  aside  $260,000  to 
cover  their  tuition.  As  important  as 
the  financial  contribution  is,  the  com- 
mitment of  this  generous  couple  goes 
beyond  writing  the  check  to  spending 
time  over  the  coming  years  with  the 
children  as  individuals,  exploring  pos- 
sibilities and  making  plans. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  partici- 
pants in  the  I  Have  a  Dream  Pro- 
gram—Hartford, may  all  your  dreams 
come  true.  And  I  say  to  Mr.  Ritter  and 
Ms.  Silversteln,  thank  you  for  your 
generosity  and  your  vision  and  your 
faith. 


LET  US  NOT  JUMP  THE  GUN  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

(Mr.  BUECHNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
weeks  of  dawdling  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution, which  delayed  consideration  of 
appropriations  bills,  the  Democrat 
leadership  has  suddenly  speeded  up 
the  appropriations  process. 

The  trouble  is  that  now  the  Demo- 
crat leadership  is  moving  too  fast.  We 
are  being  asked  to  approve  appropria- 
tions measures  without  knowing 
whether  they  conform  to  the  budget 
ceilings. 

The  conference  agreement  on  the 
budget  resolution  fails  to  specify  the 
section  302(a)  allocations  on  budget 
authority  and  outlays  which  consti- 
tute ceilings  for  the  various  standing 
committees,  including  Appropriations. 
The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee h^  been  given  until  July  1  to  file 
these  allocations. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  moved 
four  bills  to  the  floor  for  consideration 
this  week,  including  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  which  comes  up 
today,  right  after  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
these  bills  stay  within  the  allocations 
that  will  eventually  be  made. 

Will  we  be  adding  to  the  deficit 
when  we  pass  them?  Who  knows.  It's 
like  writing  checks  without  knowing 
how  much  money  is  in  your  checking 
account. 

If  the  Democrat  leaders  want  to 
adhere  to  the  budget  process,  and 
ensure  deficit  reduction,  they  should 
hold-  those  appropriations  bills  until 
the  proper  budget  allocations  to  both 
committees  and  subcommittees  are 
made,  or  freeze  these  bills  at  last 
year's  lower  levels. 


KUWAITI  TANKER 
REFLAGGING— WHY? 

(Mr.  BRENNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  events  surroiuiding  the  Persian 
Gulf  leads  many  to  question  the 
Reagan  administration's  policy  to 
reflag  Kuwaiti  tankers  with  our  Stars 
and  Stripes.  It  appears  a  major  reason 
for  this  reflagging  was  an  offer  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  lend  their  hammer 
and  sickle  to  the  Kuwaitis.  I  ask  Is  this 
a  sound  basis  for  our  (jrovemment  to 
rush  into  the  Persian  Gulf  with  our 
flag  practically  for  rent  and  placing 
our  Nation  in  the  middle  of  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war? 

Our  commitment  to  securing  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a 
long  one,  which  is  not  dependent  on 
our  distributing  our  flag  to  foreign 
vessels  in  an  attempt  to  make  them 
secure.  The  Persian  Gulf  remains  open 
to  world  shipping  and  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  are  not  blocked.  True,  there 
are  hostilities  in  the  region,  but  the 


flow  of  oil  through  the  Gulf  has  not 
been  seriously  diminished.  Our  com- 
mitment to  insuring  the  free  flow  of 
commerce  in  the  Persian  Gulf  should 
not  include  rushing  to  make  available 
our  flag  simply  because  the  Soviets  are 
offering  their's. 

Our  Persian  Gulf  policy  is  muddled 
at  best.  We  have  sold  arms  to  Iran, 
provided  intelligence  to  the  Iraqi's, 
and  suffered  casualties  by  an  air 
attack  by  Iraq,  and  we  are  being  drawn 
deeper  into  the  war  in  the  gvilf  by  of- 
fering our  flags  to  Kuwait.  I  urge  the 
Reagan  administration  to  reconsider 
this  ill  advised  and  dangerous  reflag- 
ging offer  said  to  continue  seeking  the 
cooperation  of  our  allies. 


A  SHIP  WITHOUT  A  RUDDER 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  being  asked  to  do  something  that 
not  only  violates  our  budget  process, 
but  the  precepts  of  sound  financial 
management. 

We  are  being  asked  to  approve  a 
fiscal  year  1988  appropriations  bill  for 
Interior,  despite  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  the  budget  does 
not  include  section  302(a)  allocations 
for  the  standing  committees,  including 
appropriations. 

Because  appropriations  has  no 
302(a)  allocation,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  make  302(b)  allocations  on  budget 
authority  and  outlays  to  its  subcom- 
mittees. 

In  other  words,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  this  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  conforms  to  the  budget 
or  will  do  so  when  the  allocations  are 
made. 

We  are  being  asked  to  sail  a  ship 
without  a  rudder  through  some  dan- 
gerous waters  that,  as  you  know,  con- 
tain a  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  defi- 
cit reduction  shoal. 

Passing  appropriations  bills  without 
budget  ceilings  In  place— three  more 
appropriations  measures  are  scheduled 
for  floor  action  later  this  week — could 
increase  the  possibility  of  our  running 
aground  on  that  shoal. 

The  Democrat  leadership  should 
stick  to  the  budget  process.  Let's  wait 
until  we  get  those  ceilings  in  place  or 
at  least  freeze  appropriations  at  the 
lower  fiscal  year  1987  levels. 

Democrat  leaders  should  realize  that 
if  these  appropriations  bills  exceed  the 
section  302  allocations  when  they  are 
finally  made,  it  will  be  regarded  as  a 
signal  that  they  do  not  intend  to  abide 
by  the  budget  ceilings  or  even  make  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  target. 

Let's  wait  for  the  rudder^ to  be 
placed  on  the  budget  ship. 


17052 

ELUOTT  ABRAMS  PREDICTS 
CONGRESS  WILL  FORGET 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  moody;  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  quotes  Elliott 
Abrams  as  saying  he  will  outlast  con- 
gressional unhappiness  with  his 
having  repeatedly  deceived  Congress 
on  Contra  aid. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  House 
Members  have  called  for  his  resigna- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution requires  truthful  testimony 
from  the  executive  branch.  On  the 
same  grounds,  the  chairman  of  the 
Latin  American  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  refused  to  even  allow  Secretary 
Abrams  to  testify  before  that  subcom- 
mittee. But  Secretary  Abrams  predicts 
that  this  congressional  displeasure 
"wlU  ultimately  die." 

"You  guys  will  see  as  the  weeks  go 
by,  here  I  am"  is  the  direct  quote  in 
today's  papers. 

He  is  predicting  that  we  will  forget 
that  he  lied  to  Congress,  that  he 
knowingly  distorted  the  sorry  truth 
about  the  administration's  actions  in 
Central  America,  and  that  he  did  this 
repeatedly.  Apparently  he  is  expecting 
that  our  commitment  to  basic  consti- 
tutional requirements  is  as  weak  as 
his. 
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THE  TIME  FOR  PRODUCT 
LIABILITY  REFORM  IS  NOW 

(Iff.  WORTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
can  no  longer  ignore  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  high  costs  and  uncertainty 
associated  with  our  product  liability 
system.  It  is  time  for  Federal  reform 
of  product  liability  law. 

More  and  more  companies  are  dis- 
continuing or  refusing  to  place  new 
products  on  the  market  because  of 
high  liability  costs.  Industries  such  as 
aerospace,  sporting  goods  and  pharma- 
ceuticals are  particularly  hurt  by 
these  high  costs.  The  more  American 
companies  that  are  reluctant  to  intro- 
duce new  products,  the  more  doors 
open  for  foreign-made  substitutes.  It  is 
hypocritical  to  speak  of  competitive- 
ness and  yet  ignore  this  issue. 

If  our  tort  system  is  not  reformed 
soon,  more  and  more  businesses  will 
find  it  impossible  to  compete.  The 
ones  which  will  be  hurt  most  will  be 
the  smaU  businesses  which  constitute 
the  lifeblood  of  our  economy. 

Legal  doctrines  like  joint  and  several 
liability  must  be  reformed.  That  doc- 
trine holds  each  defendant  responsible 
for  the  liabUity  attrlbuUble  to  all  de- 
fendants. Defendants  who  may  be 
only  1  percent  at  fault  are  now  liable 


for  100  percent  of  the  damages.  This 
leads  to  increased  litigation  and  the  in- 
clusion of  many  deep  pocket  defend- 
ants whose  involvement  is  minimal, 
and  who  probably  would  not  be  a 
party  to  litigation  but  for  their  ability 
to  pay  for  large  judgments. 

It  is  time  to  get  back  to  the  fault- 
based  principles  on  which  the  system 
was  founded.  Liability  should  not  be 
based  on  injuries  that  could  not  be  an- 
ticipated, injuries  which  were  caused 
by  misuse  or  alteration  of  a  product, 
or  injuries  where  adequate  warnings 
were  given  on  the  safe  use  of  a  prod- 
uct. 

Citizens  and  insurers  share  a 
common  goal.  An  innocent  consimier 
has  a  right  to  be  compensated  fairly 
and  promptly  for  Injuries  he  or  she 
has  suffered.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tremendous  burden  of  excessive  litiga- 
tion, high  insurance  costs,  and  declin- 
ing productivity  caused  by  confusion 
and  uncertainty  in  our  tort  system 
must  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of 
U.S.  business. 

The  Federal  Government  must  take 
the  lead  in  developing  a  coherent 
product  liability  system.  This  is  a  na- 
tional problem  which  deserves  a  na- 
tional solution.  The  time  for  product 
liability  reform  has  arrived. 


TODAY'S  VOTE  ON  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  vote  on  the  budget.  We  start- 
ed with  the  President's  version  some 
time  ago.  but  that  was  so  bad  Republi- 
cans are  still  on  medication. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  no  free  lunches  here.  If  you  want 
more  money  for  MX.  you  will  have  to 
raise  it.  If  you  want  more  money  for  a 
fancy  laser  umbrella,  you  will  have  to 
find  the  cash.  Mr.  President,  from  now 
on,  if  you  want  (o  dance,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  the  band,  and  that  is 
the  way  it  should  be. 

While  the  House  budget  is  far  from 
perfect,  it  keeps  America  safe  and  re- 
tains vital  domestic  programs,  and 
that  is  the  bottom  line.  It  continues  to 
keep  the  deficit  moving  downward. 
The  House  budget  today  is  the  only 
plane  in  town  unless  Members  of  Con- 
gress want  to  continue  the  crash 
course  of  Air  Force  I.  and  that  is  ex- 
actly where  it  has  been  taldng  us  with 
record  deficits. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  an  easy  vote  today,  but  it  is 
the  best  vote.  This  House  today  should 
pass  the  budget  that  has  been  promul- 
gated by  our  committee,  and  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Grat]. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  FRED 
AST  AIRE 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
you  could  almost  feel  the  sadness  of 
the  country  at  the  passing  of  one  of 
America's  most  well  known  and  loved 
citizens.  Fred  Astaire. 

Gene  Kelley  said  that  the  history  of 
dance  began  with  Astaire.  It  could 
then  be  said  that  American  dance  was 
bom  in  Omaha,  NE.  on  May  10.  1899, 
and  its  name  was  Frederic  Austerlitz. 

This  slender  native  of  Omaha,  NE, 
brought  joy  into  the  hearts  of  all  who 
witnessed  his  grace.  He  will  forever  in- 
spire generations  of  dancers  all  who 
will  seek  to  imitate  his  moves. 

When  I  was  growing  up,  cool  became 
a  popular  slang  term  used  to  describe 
the  guy  who  could  make  the  most  dif- 
ficult task  look  easy.  Astaire  made  ev- 
erything look  easy;  cool  may  have 
been  created  to  describe  Astaire. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 


D  1245 

INTRODUCTION  OF  STEEL 
REVITALIZATION  ACT 

(Mr.  CARDIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel  in  the  United  States 
is  an  industry  in  crisis.  Facing  world- 
wide oversupply  of  steel,  cost  esti- 
mates for  the  modernization  and 
streamlining  of  our  domestic  industry 
nm  to  $14  billion  over  the  next  5 
years— and  this  for  an  industry  al- 
ready struggling  under  $8  billion  in 
debt.  The  bankruptcies  of  major  steel 
makers  such  as  LTV  and  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  point  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  facilitate  the  restructuring  of 
the  U.S.  steel  industry.  Global  quotas 
will  be  put  in  place  on  a  temporary 
basis  and  the  right  to  import  steel 
under  that  quota  will  be  auctioned  off. 
Revenues  raised  through  the  auctions 
will  then  be  channeled  to  the  industry 
through  long-term,  low-interest  loans, 
conditional  upon  companies  commit- 
ting to  modernize,  permanently  deal 
with  overcapacity,  and  fully  funding 
pension,  health  care,  disability  insur- 
ance, and  retaining  programs.  Thus 
the  industry  will  be  able  to  restructure 
with  no  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  threat  of  large  outlays  to 
steelworkers  whose  pensions  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
will  be  lessened,  and  the  pressures  for 
continuing  protection  of  the  industry 
will  be  relieved  through  these  tempo- 
rary measures. 


OUR  ENERGY  CHOICES 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  have 
focused  the  Western  World's  attention 
on  oil  and  our  increasing  dependence 
on  unpredictable,  foreign  sources  of 
energy.  I  find  it  extremely  ironic  that 
the  very  same  commentators  who  con- 
stantly oppose  production  from  do- 
mestic energy  supplies  such  as  hydro, 
nuclear,  coal,  and  especially  new 
sources  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  also  oppose  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  free  flow  of  oil  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can't  have  it  both 
ways.  If  Members  oppose  the  domestic 
production  of  energy  then  they  must 
commit  to  protecting  the  energy 
supply  lines  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Ten  years  ago  this  week,  the  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  oil  field,  which  supplies  over 
20  percent  of  this  Nation's  oil  produc- 
tion, came  on  line.  It's  important  that 
this  body  thinks  about  how  many 
more  sailors  would  be  needed  to  pro- 
tect our  energy  supply  if  this  Congress 
in  1973  had  not  had  the  courage  to  ap- 
prove the  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  and  production  from 
Prudhoe  Bay— projects  which  prove 
that  energy  production  is  compatible 
with  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. 


became  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
Middle  East  and  South  Africa. 

In  1977  Bob  Nix  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  He  tended  to 
his  duties  as  chairman  with  the  same 
vigor  that  he  had  shown  when  elected 
almost  20  year  before.  In  fact,  seldom 
in  the  history  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  had  so  many 
days  of  hearings  been  held,  had  so 
much  legislation  been  reported  out. 
and  so  many  oversight  investigations 
pursued. 

Bob  Nix  was  a  pioneer.  He  was  bom 
in  an  era  when  nothing  came  easy  and 
he  left  his  hometown  of  Orangeburg. 
SC,  in  search  of  education  opportuni- 
ties not  available  to  blacks  at  that 
time  in  the  South.  He  came  to  Phila- 
delphia to  attend  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Law.  He  was 
the  first  black  to  graduate  from  this 
institution,  doing  so  with  highest 
honors.  He  went  on  to  become  the 
first  black  elected  to  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Robert  N.C.  Nix,  Sr.,  was  a  man  of 
exceptional  accomplishment  and  com- 
passion. He  was  a  man  of  great  ideal- 
ism, a  man  who  gave  much  to  his 
family,  his  community,  his  profession 
and  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  proud  to  have  considered 
myself  a  friend  of  his,  and  I  extend  to 
his  family  my  sincerest  sympathy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HON. 
ROBERT  N.C.  NIX,  SR. 

(Mr.  FOGLIETTA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday this  country  lost  not  only  a 
former  Member  of  Congress,  but  a  pio- 
neer; a  man  who  joined  distinguished 
service  with  quiet  dignity. 

Robert  N.C.  Nix,  Sr..  former  Con- 
gressman from  the  Second  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  father  was  bom 
into  slavery  and  whose  son  sits  in  the 
exalted  position  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvanisi, 
passed  away  yesterday  at  the  age  of 
88. 

Robert  N.C.  Nix,  Sr.,  was  elected  to 
the  85th  Congress  as  the  first  black  to 
be  elected  to  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  May  20.  1958.  He 
served  until  1979. 

Bob  Nix's  service  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  was  more  than  dis- 
tinguished. He  was  cochairman  of  the 
United  States-Mexico  Interparlimen- 
tary  Committee  from  1968  to  1978.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  International  Re- 
lations Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
International  Development,  where  he 


DOD  claims  Congress  has  mandated 
that  DOD  buy  the  cheapest  brand  X, 
no  matter  where  it  is  made. 

That  being  the  case,  we  must  reex- 
amine those  procurement  laws. 

When  DOD  buys  in  this  country,  42 
percent  of  the  purchase  price  goes  to 
taxes  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels;  and.  DOD  can  monitor  security. 

Buying  American  makes  good  eco- 
nomic and  security  sense. 


BUYING  AMERICAN  IS  GOOD 
ECONOMIC  AND  SECURITY 
STRATEGY 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Toshiba-Kongsberg  scandal  focuses  at- 
tention on  the  critical  issue  of  U.S.  de- 
fense policy:  When  the  United  States 
purchases  overseas,  it  exports  the 
technology  to  build  the  weaponry; 
and,  when  the  United  States  exports 
its  defense  technology,  that  technolo- 
gy then  resides  overseas— with  very 
little  control,  in  fact,  by  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of  the  duplicity  by  the 
Toshiba-Kongsberg  consortium. 

United  States  submarine  technology  is 
now  with  the  Soviets.  Technology  was 
the  advantage  the  United  States  had 
over  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Red 
submarine  fleet. 

Silence  in  the  water  was  our  advan- 
tage. 

No  longer. 

When  you  consider  what  has  hap- 
pened with  Toshiba-Kongsberg.  when 
you  consider  there  is  little  or  no  qual- 
ity control  on  the  foreign  fasteners 
purchased  for  their  low  price,  when 
you  consider  foreigners  pay  no  taxes 
to  help  offset  our  national  debt,  you 
wonder  about  our  procurement  policy. 


MINORITY  OFFERS  NO  BUDGET 
ALTERNATIVE 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
going  to  choose  today  among  three  ap- 
proaches to  the  budget.  One  is  the 
Democratic  budget.  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  it.  It  reflects  the  constraints  that 
we  face,  so  it  is  not  what  I  would  like 
it  to  be,  but  it  is  there.  Then  we  have 
the  President's  budget.  The  President 
has  talked  a  lot  about  his  budget.  It 
somehow  slipped  his  mind  that  he  sent 
us  a  budget  with  a  deficit  which  he 
claimed  was  $108  billion,  but  his  own 
economic  analysis  shows  to  be  more 
like  $140  billion. 

That  budget  would  further  the  prtK- 
ess  of  cutting  medical  care  for  the  el- 
derly. It  would  further  the  process  of 
cutting  environmental  protection.  It 
would  deny  student  loans  to  more 
people  who  need  them,  so  that  we  can 
increase  military  spending. 

I  think  that  those  choices  are  wrong, 
and  I  think  when  we  reject  them,  we 
will  be  reflecting  what  the  American 
public  wants. 

But  there  is  another  option.  It  is  the 
option  of  our  Republican  colleagues: 
that  is,  to  do  nothing  whatsoever. 
There  are  tough  choices  to  be  made, 
and  when  the  tough  choices  have  to  be 
made,  our  Republican  colleagues  reso- 
lutely will  make  none  of  them.  They 
have  offered  no  budget,  they  voted 
against  the  President's  budget  by  a 
great  majority,  they  will  vote  against 
the  Democratic  budget;  they  prefer  a 
flight  from  reality.  Far  better  to  decry 
the  tough  situation  then  to  try  to 
make  some  serious  efforts. 

We  will  be  choosing  between  two  ex- 
isting alternatives.  We  have  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  to  pump  up  military 
spending  and  cut  medical  care  for  the 
elderly,  to  cut  student  loans,  and  to 
cut  environmental  protection,  or  a 
Democratic  budget  which  faces  the 
tough  choices  and  makes  them  with 
some  pain,  but  which  at  least  makes 
them. 

I  am  glad  that  our  Republican  col- 
leagues Intend  to  be  here  for  the 
budget;  it  will  be  nice  to  have  them 
here.  I  guess  that  we  should  be  glad 
that  they  did  not  decide  just  to  take 
the  whole  week  off  and  not  even  be 
here,  but  their  failiu-e  ever  at  any 
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point  In  the  process  even  to  offer  an 
alternative  Is  a  good  definition  of  irre- 
sponsibility, and  it  shows  once  again 
that  they  have  learned  how  to  be  the 
minority  very,  very  well. 


HOUSE  FLOOR  SCHEDULING 

(Bfr.  GINGRICH  asi^ed  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  talked 
about  irresponsibility.  I  would  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  read  pages  44  and 
45  of  Newsweek  this  week  about  irre- 
sponsibility, about  the  scheduling  of 
the  House,  about  what  factors  go  into 
deciding  what  is  brought  up  on  the 
floor.  As  I  understand  the  rules  of  the 
House,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to 
put  this  particular  article  from  News- 
week in  the  Rccord  because  it  suggests 
some  things  which  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  discuss  under  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

a  1255 

Therefore,  we  will  work  with  the 
Parliamentarian  to  find  out  ways  in 
which  Members  of  the  House  can 
learn  about  what  Newsweek  is  saying 
about  the  leadership  of  the  House, 
since  it  is  useful  for  the  House  to  con- 
front responsibly,  as  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  emphasized,  to  con- 
front responsibly  how  scheduling  deci- 
sions are  made  and  exactly  what  inter- 
ests are  at  stake. 


RESPONSIBLE  ACTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead- 
ership of  this  House  has  responded  re- 
sponsibly. The  leadership  of  this 
House  has  made  some  tough  decisions, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  vote  on  it 
today.  It  is  called  a  budget. 

The  President  sent  a  budget  to  the 
House.  The  majority  of  Democrats 
voted  against  it.  You  would  expect 
that,  but  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Republicans  also  voted  against  that 
budget,  as  they  did  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

My  friends,  we  have  a  budget  before 
us  which  reflects  reality.  It  is  a  result 
of  political  and  economic  reality  which 
the  administration,  unfortunately, 
fails  to  understand,  and  some  indeed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  fEdl  to 
understand. 

It  is  time  today  to  confront  tough 
decisions.  It  is  time  today  to  do  what 
we  were  elected  to  do:  Set  priorities, 
make  tough  decisions,  move  forward  in 
an  imperfect  world.  It  is  not  a  time  to 
play  let's  pretend.  It  is  a  time  for  real- 
ism and  responsibility,  it  is  a  time 
today  to  adopt  the  budget  resolution. 


Let  us  follow  the  leadership  that  has 
made  tough  decisions  and  urged  us  to 
act.  Let  us  adopt  this  budget  resolu- 
tion and  move  on  on  behalf  of  all 
America. 


EXTENDING  APPRECIATION  TO 
APPROPRIATION^  COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremarlu.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  fitting  and  proper  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due  and  on  this  occa- 
sion I  want  to  personally  extend  my 
appreciation  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
general,  and  to  my  friends  Tom  Bevill 
and  John  Mters,  in  particular,  for 
their  untiring  efforts  in  bringing  the 
important  Gallipolis  Locks  and  Dam 
project  to  reality. 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  these 
outstanding  Members,  funding  for 
first  year  construction  to  replace  the 
most  dangerous  navigational  facility 
on  the  Ohio  River  has  been  included 
in  the  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tions bill.  Thanks  to  the  collective  ef- 
forts of  all  those  who  have  supported 
this  worthwhile  project  over  the  years, 
long-term  jobs,  in  a  region  of  great 
need,  will  be  realized  this  fall  as  work 
gets  underway  on  this  multimillion- 
dollar  complex  which  is  so  essental  to 
the  movement  of  raw  products  from 
Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans. 

Those  who  will  benefit  from  the 
project  vrtll  not  have  the  chance  to  say 
thanks  to  Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Bevill. 
But  let  me  assure  both  men  and  the 
committee  as  a  whole  that  they  have 
made  a  difference  where  and  when  it 
means  the  most. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  HERB 
HAYS 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
popular  58-year-old  mayor  of  Hopkins- 
viUe,  KY,  Herbert  G.  Hays,  finally  lost 
a  determined,  lengthy  battle  against 
cancer  last  Thursday  afternoon,  June 
18. 

This  Member  of  Congress  is  sad- 
dened because  I  have  lost  a  good 
friend. 

Can  Democrats  and  Republicans 
work  together?  Well,  we  have  just 
heard  some  heated  exchanges  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats  here  in 
the  House  Chamber.  But  my  friend 
Herb  Hays,  the  No.  1  Republican  in 
western  Kentucky,  and  I  enjoyed 
worldng  together  for  progress  in  our 
area  of  this  great  country. 

Herb  Hays  was  First  Congressional 
District  chairman  for  President  Rea- 


gan's 1980  and  1984  Kentucky  organi- 
zations. He  served  two  terms  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Party  for  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Herb  Hays  was  the  first  Republican 
ever  elected  mayor  of  Hopldnsville.  He 
was  sworn  in  January  1  last  year.  So 
he  served  as  mayor  1  year.  5  months, 
and  18  days,  much  of  the  time  with 
terminal  cancer.  Herb  Hays  definitely 
gave  the  job  of  being  mayor  of  Hop- 
kinsvllle,  KY,  everything  he  had. 

Many  major  accomplishments  oc- 
curred during  the  Hays  administra- 
tion. His  dream,  his  goal  was  to  pro- 
mote Hopkinsville. 

I  want  to  say  now  the  same  words  I 
said  Saturday  at  Mayor  Hays'  funeral 
to  his  lovely  wife  Marilyn  and  three 
children:  "Thank  God  for  people  of 
vision  and  courage  such  as  the  beloved 
Mayor  Herb  Hays." 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  to  his 
wife  Mariljm,  his  son  Jack  Hays,  his 
daughters  Peg  Crutcher  and  Lee  Ann 
Nagtin,  his  brother  Harrell  Hays,  and 
his  four  grandchildren  our  sympathy 
and  prayers  at  this  difficult  time. 


publicans  will  be  voting  against  the 
budget  and  Democrats  will  vote  for  it. 


WAIVING  THE  RULE  ON  LAW  IN 
THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  have  men- 
tioned, we  will  at  some  point  today 
have  the  budget  bill  on  the  floor.  I 
think  that  the  consideration  of  this 
Budget  Act  tells  us  something  very  dis- 
turbing about  the  way  that  we  proceed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Those  who  day  after  day  have  come 
to  this  floor  and  piously  told  us  about 
the  need  for  adherence  to  the  rule  of 
law  will  tell  us  in  this  budget  bill  that 
they  just  do  not  mind  a  little  hypro- 
crisy,  because  the  fact  is  in  order  to 
consider  this  budget  bill  on  the  House 
floor  we  are  going  to  have  to  waive  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  budget  law. 

This  budget  does  not  comply  with 
the  budget  law  and  so,  therefore,  the 
budget  law  has  to  be  waived  in  order 
to  bring  it  out  here.  Talk  about  adher- 
ence to  law,  those  who  really  believe  in 
the  rule  of  law  ought  to  be  voting 
against  this  budget  and  against  this 
rule,  but  they  will  not;  they  are  hypo- 
crites. 

The  other  thing  it  tells  us  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  philosophies 
we  will  bring  to  the  floor.  The  Demo- 
crats want  to  raise  taxes  and  want  to 
keep  us  from  having  an  effective  de- 
fense policy.  The  Republicans  want  to 
cut  social  welfare  spending  and  not 
raise  taxes.  That  is  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  two  philoso- 
phies, that  is  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence that  will  be  addressed  in  the 
House,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  Re- 


CONSTl'l'UTlONAL  AMENDMENT 
FOR  A  BALANCED  BUDGET 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  speaking  of  hypocrisy,  I  was 
watching  television  last  evening  and  I 
saw  the  President  in  Florida.  He  was 
blaming  the  Federal  deficits  on  Con- 
gress and  on  the  lack  of  a  constitution- 
al provision  to  prohibit  Federal  defi- 
cits. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  one  thing  to  read 
a  bad  script.  It  is  quite  another  thing 
to  misrepresent  the  facts.  You,  Mr. 
President,  since  you  have  been  in 
office,  have  recommended  seven  budg- 
ets to  Congress.  In  every  single  budget 
you  have  recommended  giant  deficits. 
In  fact,  if  you  add  the  seven  budgets 
up,  the  amount  of  deficit  spending  you 
have  asked  Congress  to  pass  exceeds 
the  deficits  of  all  other  Presidents  in 
this  country's  history  prior  to  your 
Presidency. 

Let  me  give  the  American  people 
some  examples  of  the  deficits  that  you 
asked  for  in  your  budgets.  You  asked 
for  a  $189  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  you  asked  for  a  $144  billion  defi- 
cit in  your  fiscal  year  1987  budget,  you 
asked  for  a  $179  billion  deficit  in  your 
fiscal  year  1986  budget,  you  asked  for 
a  $180  billion  deficit  in  your  fiscal  year 
1985  budget,  and  on  and  on. 

These  budget  requests  with  big  defi- 
cits did  not  come  from  me;  they  came 
from  you,  Mr.  President.  No,  they  are 
not  Jimmy  Carter's  deficits,  they  are 
yours.  They  are  not  Tip  O'Neill's  defi- 
cits, they  are  yours.  They  are  not 
FDR's  deficits,  they  are  yours.  You  re- 
quested them.  They  are  the  budgets 
you  sent  to  Congress. 

If  we  have  a  failing,  and  we  do  in 
Congress,  it  is  that  we  followed  your 
leadership  in  fiscal  policy.  We  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  failings  and  we  are 
willing  to  accept  that.  You,  on  the 
other  hand,  take  these  flights  of  fan- 
tasy and  move  around  this  country 
pointing  fingers  trying  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  is  time  for  you  to  join  us  and  help 
solve  these  deficits.  Yes,  you  proposed 
the  biggest  deficits  in  history.  The 
American  people  know  that.  That  is 
not  fiction;  that  is  real.  Your  deficits 
are  there  for  everybody  to  see. 

Suggesting  that  somehow  the  lack  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  is  respon- 
sible for  this  problem  is  ludicrous.  If 
you  want  a  balanced  budget,  send  us 
one.  You  have  not  done  it  in  7  years. 
Send  us  one.  I  challenge  you  to  do 
that. 

But  if  you  do  not  want  to  do  that, 
then  join  us  in  working  responsibly  to 
try  and  get  rid  of  these  fiscal  policy 


problems  we  jointly  have  created  in 
the  last  7  years.  This  kind  of  partisan- 
ship you  exhibited  yesterday  is  not 
good  for  the  country. 

Join  us  in  constructively  working  to 
solve  our  problems,  Mr.  President. 


THE  HOTTEST  RING  OF  HELL 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dante 
wrote  in  "The  Inferno"  that  the  hot- 
test ring  of  hell  is  reserved  for  those 
who  when  confronted  with  a  difficult 
choice  refuse  to  make  a  decision. 

When  it  comes  to  this  budget,  it  ap- 
pears that  many  Repul)lican  politi- 
cians are  going  to  be  lined  up  cheek  to 
jowl  in  the  depths  of  Hades. 

First  we  will  find  my  Republican  col- 
leagues who  have  come  to  this  floor 
virtually  every  day  to  decry  efforts  to 
bring  a  budget  resolution,  the  same 
Republicans  who  lacked  the  courage 
or  the  skill  to  draft  their  own  resolu- 
tion. The  Grand  Old  Party  has  not 
stood  this  tall  since  the  darkest  days 
of  Coolidg^.  Harding,  and  Hoover. 

Then  there's  our  President,  who 
tours  the  Nation  with  tough  talk 
about  deficits  and  budget  reform,  the 
same  President  who  has  given  us  the 
highest  deficits  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry, the  same  President  who  saw  his 
Republican  colleagues  simunarily 
reject  his  budget. 

Today  Members  will  have  a  chance 
to  vote  for  a  budget  that  rejects 
Ronald  Reagan's  borrow-and-spend 
philosophy.  It  says  to  the  President  if 
you  want  to  spend,  pay  for  it. 

WUl  there  be  a  single  Republican 
willing  to  face  reality,  participate  in 
the  process  and  deal  with  this  year's 
deficit  with  honesty  and  candor? 

Stay  tuned  for  the  rollcall,  America. 


of  free  elections  and  an  end  to  repres- 
sion, by  using  our  power  and  our  lever- 
age to  bring  about  the  freedoms  that 
today  are  manifestly  absent. 

No  one  is  suggesting  we  should  with- 
draw our  troops,  no  one  is  suggesting 
we  should  withdraw  our  friendship. 
South  Korea  and  the  United  States 
stand  close  together. 

But  when  there  are  riots,  when  the 
middle  class,  when  students,  when 
hundreds  of  people  are  objecting  to  re- 
pression and  are  asking  for  democracy 
where  is  the  United  States  going  to 
stand? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Olympic  games  are 
going  to  take  place  in  Seoul,  South 
Korea.  There  can  be  no  Oljmipic 
games  if  this  repression,  if  this  insta- 
bility, continues,  because  America's  se- 
curity is  threatened  and  South 
Korea's  internal  security  is  threatened 
if  there  is  a  weak,  repressive  govern- 
ment ready  to  be  thrown  out  by  radi- 
cal leftist  forces.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
moderate  broadly  based  government 
that  has  legitimacy  for  its  own  people. 
Because  of  his  actions.  President  Chun 
and  his  cohorts  are  losing  that  legiti- 
macy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  acted 
properly  in  the  Philippines  and  it 
acted  properly  with*  Haiti  to  assist  in 
bringing  back  democracy.  Let  us  act 
before  it  is  too  late  with  South  Korea. 
We  can  do  it. 


AMERICA   SHOULD   ACT   BEFORE 

IT     IS     TOO     LATE     IN     SOUTH 

KOREA 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  situation  in  South  Korea  gets 
worse  every  day  because  the  existing 
military  leadership  refuses  to  permit 
free  elections  and  democracy  and 
wishes  to  perpetuate  itself.  The  people 
of  South  Korea  and  those  who  sup- 
port democracy  around  the  world  are 
asking:  What  is  the  United  States 
going  to  do  to  supt>ort  democracy?  Are 
we  going  to  wink  at  the  existing  lead- 
ership and  say  that  because  of  the 
massive  security  threat  from  North 
Korea  that  we  are  not  going  to  pres- 
sure President  Chun  to  change  his 
ways  on  behalf  of  democracy,  or  are 
we  going  to  stand  strongly  on  behalf 


WORKING  TOGETHER  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
not  intended  to  come  down  here  and 
give  a  1-minute  speech,  but  quite 
frankly  I  was  listening  to  the  1-minute 
speeches  and  decided  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  would  have  to  be  schizo- 
phrenic watching  this  incredible  dis- 
play of  partisanship  on  both  sides 
trying  to  tell  us  who  was  at  fault  and, 
in  fact,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  a  budget  agreement  until  today, 
and  also  blaming  various  parties  for 
the  state  of  the  budget  crisis  we  are  in. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  must  share  some 
of  the  blame.  It  really  does  not  do  us 
any  good,  does  not  do  the  American 
people  any  good,  to  point  fingers  any 
more. 

But  I  would  say  that  today  is  a  day 
of  reckoning.  We  have  worked  hard, 
incredibly  hard,  particularly  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  to  build  a 
consensus,  to  build  a  package  on  the 
budget.  The  President  removed  him- 
self from  this  process.  He  left  it  totally 
to  the  Congress.  He  left  It  totally  to 
the  Budget  Committee  to  work  on 
that  package. 
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That  Is  not  the  wmy  the  Constitution 
intended  it.  The  Constitution  intended 
both  parties  to  be  involved.  In  this 
case  we  were  left  with  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  is  very  difficult 
for  a  Congress  to  do  totally  on  our 
own.  We  did  our  best  and  we  produced 
a  fair  budget,  a  balanced  budget,  not  a 
perfect  budget.  But  it  is  the  only 
budget  in  town,  and  it  is  the  budget 
that  will  produce  fair  and  reasonable 
priorities  in  terms  of  taxing  and 
spending  in  this  country. 

I  see  no  other  options  for  America 
except  to  vote  "yes"  on  this  budget. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation be  permitted  to  sit  tomorrow, 
June  24.  1987,  during  general  debate. 

I  would  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  matter  has  been  cleared  with  the 
ranking  minority  members,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammkr- 
schmidt]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kanjorski).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1310 

WAIVING  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT  RESOLUTION  93.  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988,  AND  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  SUCH  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  201,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ris.  201 
Retolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order,  clause  2  of 
rule  XXVIII  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, to  consider  the  conference  report  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  93) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
fiscal  years  1988,  1989.  and  1990.  and  aU 
points  of  order  against  said  conference 
report  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (Public  Law 
93-344,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  99-177). 
with  clauses  3  and  4  of  rule  XXVIII  are 
hereby  waived.  The  conference  report  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  when 
called  up  for  consideration.  Debate  on  the 
conference  report  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 


Sk.  2.  The  resolution  (H.  Res.  197)  imple- 
menting budget  procedures  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  fiscal  year  1988  is 
hereby  laid  upon  the  table. 

Tht  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KAifjcRSKi).  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
piuDoses  of  debate  only  I  shield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  for 
the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 93.  the  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  with  1  hour  of  debate 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  conference  report  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read. 
The  rule  waives  clauses  2,  3,  and  4  of 
rule  XXVIII.  Clause  2  prohibits  con- 
sideration of  a  conference  report  until 
it  has  laid  over  for  3  days  and  copies  of 
the  conference  report  have  been  avail- 
able for  at  least  2  hours.  This  waiver  is 
necessary  to  aUow  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  today  since  the 
report  was  not  filed  until  yesterday. 
Clause  3  prohibits  conference  reports 
which  exceed  the  scope  of  the  matters 
submitted  to  conference.  This  waiver 
is  necessary  because  scope  is  strictly 
construed  in  the  House  and  some  of 
the  budget  levels  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ference fall  outside  the  range  between 
the  Senate-and  House-passed  meas- 
ures. Clause  4  prohibits  matters  in  a 
conference  report  which  would  have 
been  nongermane  if  they  had  been  of- 
fered in  the  House  to  the  House  meas- 
ure. Because  some  procedural  matters 
not  dealt  with  in  the  House-passed 
budget  have  been  included  in  the  con- 
ference report,  this  waiver  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  nile  also  waives  section  302(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act,  which  requires  that 
the  allocation  of  new  budget  author- 
ity, new  entitlement  authority  and 
new  credit  authority  to  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  be  in- 
cluded in  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference 
report  on  the  budget.  In  order  to  give 
staff  time  to  carefully  calculate  the 
appropriate  allocations  based  on  the 
budget  levels  in  the  budget  resolution, 
the  conference  report  does  not  contain 
the  allocation.  Instead,  it  provides 
that  the  allocations  will  be  filed  in  the 
House  by  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  no  later  than  July  1,  1987. 
FinaUy,  the  rule  tables  House  Reso- 
lution 197.  That  resolution,  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee  on  June  17. 
1987,  would  have  provided  that,  for 
purposes  of  the  Budget  Act  in  the 
House,  the  Congress  would  be  consid- 
ered to  have  finally  adopted  House 
Resolution  93  as  passed  the  House  on 


April  9.  1987.  This  was  reported  when 
it  appeared  that  there  might  be  fur- 
ther delay  in  reaching  an  agreement 
on  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget,  but  since  agreement  has  been 
reached  there  is  no  need  to  consider 
that  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  budget  reduces  the 
deficit  by  more  than  $36  billion  next 
year.  At  the  same  time,  it  provides  for 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  by  preserving  the  funding 
for  emergency  national  priorities  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  budget  res- 
olution. This  ensures  adequate  fund- 
ing for  AIDS  education  and  research, 
for  the  homeless,  for  education,  for 
trade  and  welfare  reform  and  for  cata- 
strophic health  care  insurance  and 
other  health  programs. 

This  budget  also  provides  for  a 
strong  national  defense,  but  it  declares 
that  we  will  no  longer  pay  for  huge  de- 
fense increases  with  a  Federal  credit 
card.  The  budget  provides  that  an  ad- 
ditional $7  billion  requested  by  the 
President  for  defense  will  be  available 
only  if  the  deficit  reduction  legislation 
called  for  by  this  budget  is  enacted. 

Of  course,  this  budget  is  not  perfect. 
Anyone  who  wants  to  find  an  excuse 
to  oppose  it  wiU  have  no  trouble.  But 
the  question  to  ask  anyone  who  urges 
a  no  vote  is  not  why  he  opposes  it,  but 
where  is  his  alternative  and  where  has 
that  alternative  been  for  the  last  6 
months?  If  the  answer  is  that  he  has 
no  alternative,  I  can  only  assume  that 
he  is  heeding  the  advice  given  during 
the  dettate  on  the  budget  resolution  in 
April  that  you  can  avoid  trouble  by 
being  against  budgets.  I  just  hope  that 
there  are  not  many  Members  in  this 
body  who  are  more  concerned  with 
avoiding  trouble  than  with  being  re- 
sponsible on  an  issue  of  this  impor- 
tance. 

I  urge  a  "yes"  vote  on  this  resolution 
and  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  first  of  all  point 
out  that  this  resolution  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  $1  trillion  budget 
conference  report  and  we  are  supposed 
to  debate  it  under  this  rule  for  only  60 
minutes. 

The  question  is  why  should  we  limit 
debate  on  $1  trillion  conference  report 
to  1  hour?  The  Budget  Act  calls  for  5 
hours.  You  have  to  ask  yourself  why 
does  the  leadership  insist  on  limiting 
debate  to  1  hour?  Is  it  afraid  that 
more  del>ate  would  throw  too  much 
light  on  the  weaknesses  in  this  budget 
with  its  bundle  of  higher  taxes,  its 
failure  to  provide  adequately  for  na- 
tional security,  and  its  failure  to  termi- 
nate programs  or  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary Government  spending? 
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I  know  the  people  that  put  this  to- 
gether contend  that  this  is  a  budget 
that  meets  the  "people's  priorities" 
and  I  put  that  in  quotation  marks. 
Since  when  have  the  American  people 
made  it  their  priority  to  ask  for  $19.3 
billion  in  higher  taxes  in  1  year?  Since 
when  have  the  Americ^ji  people  set  as 
their  priority  to  have  an  attempt  made 
by  the  Democrats  to  blackmsdl  their 
President  into  agreeing  to  these  taxes 
in  order  to  stave  off  disastrous  defense 
cuts?  Since  when  have  the  American 
people  said.  "We  don't  care  about  re- 
ducing Federal  spending"? 

And  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
had  a  poll  in  my  district  just  recently 
and  only  about  6  percent  of  the  people 
in  the  district  indicated  they  wanted 
to  balance  the  budget  or  to  reduce  the 
deficit  by  increasing  taxes.  They 
wanted  to  reduce  expenditures,  not  to 
increase  taxes. 

I  think  the  Democrats  have  com- 
pletely misread  the  people's  priorities 
in  this  budget.  The  $19.3  billion  in 
higher  taxes  is  more  than  the  $18  bil- 
lion agreed  to  previously  by  the  House 
and  Senate  in  separate  budget  resolu- 
tions. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
single  Republican  opposed  that  resolu- 
tion that  called  for  $18  billion  in  new 
taxes.  So  it  is  obvious  that  they  should 
^ppose  this  resolution  when  it  is  made 
order  by  this  rule  calling  for  $19.3 
billion  in  new  taxes. 

This  figure  alone.  Mr.  Speaker,  puts 
the  conference  agreement  outside  the 
proper  scope  of  the  conference. 

So.  the  Democrat-controlled  Rules 
Committee  had  to  grant  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order  against  a  question  of 
scope. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  rule 
also  waived  the  requirement  of  ger- 
maneness. There  is  a  question  al}out 
the  germaneness  of  linking  the  level  of 
defense  to  a  requirement  that  the 
President  agree  to  higher  taxes  be- 
cause that  linkage  was  in  the  Senate 
resolution,  but  not  in  the  House 
budget  resolution. 

That  leads  me  to  my  next  point 
about  how  poor  this  budget  really  is. 
On  major  questions  such  as  linking  de- 
fense and  taxes,  the  ^ouse  Democrat 
conferees  caved  in  to  the  Senate.  In 
fact,  the  House  Dembcrat  conferees 
could  have  saved  themselves  a  lot  of 
time  by  simply  agreeing  to  the  Senate 
budget  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference conunittee  more  than  a  month 
ago. 

In  the  rule  the  Rules  Committee 
also  waives  the  budget  law's  require- 
ment that  the  explanatory  statement 
on  the  conference  report  must  include 
section  302(a)  allocations  to  standing 
committees. 

So  we  have  no  302(a)  allocations.  Are 
the  numbers  in  this  conference  agree- 
ment really  that  elusive?  How  do  we 
judge  whether  appropriation  bUls  are 
within  the  ceiling  of  the  budget  if  we 


have  no  302(a)  allocation  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee?  This  week 
alone,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is 
scheduled  to  consider  four  appropria- 
tion bills,  one  of  them  later  today. 

This  could  be  the  worst  budget 
agreement  this  House  has  ever  been 
asked  to  consider  simply  because  of 
one  thing— tax  hikes.  Only  last  year 
this  Congress  told  the  American 
people  that  we  were  going  to  try  to 
make  their  taxes  fairer.  So  we  took 
away  some  of  their  deductions  which 
they  had  enjoyed  for  years  and  we 
promised,  in  retunf,  to  lower  their  tax 
rates. 

But  now  the  Democrat  majority  pro- 
duces a  budget  with  almost  $20  billion 
in  new  taxes  for  next  year  and  a  total 
of  about  $65  billion  in  new  taxes  over 
the  next  3  years.  It  is  pretty  obvious 
that  such  a  new  tax  burden  would 
wipe  out  a  lot  of  the  benefits  that  the 
people  might  get  from  tax  reform.  It 
does  not  matter  how  these  taxes  are 
levied,  they  would  still  be  levied  on  the 
American  people. 

Certainly  it  is  up  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  determine 
where  those  taxes  ought  to  l>e  im- 
posed. The  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  has  already 
said  that  even  raising  $18  billion  in 
revenues  much  less  $19.3  billion,  "will 
be  very  difficult." 

He  also  said  when  it  comes  to  desig- 
nating the  specific  taxes  to  be  levied, 
"There  is  a  silence  in  that  room  that  is 
deafening." 

Well,  if  this  conference  agreement  is 
accepted  then  eventually  that  silence 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
room  will  be  broken. 

Now,  how  are  you  going  to  get  $19.3 
billion  in  new  taxes?  There  are  several 
ways  you  can  do  it.  I  do  not  luiow 
whether  any  of  them  would  not  be 
painful  to  the  American  people. 

For  example,  to  raise  $10  billion  in 
new  taxes  you  would  have  to  raise  the 
gasoline  tax  by  12  cents  per  gallon. 
You  would  have  to  have  a  $5  per 
barrel  fee  on  oil  imports  to  raise  $8  bil- 
lion. 

If  you  doubled  the  cigarette  tax  to 
32  cents  a  pack  you  get  $3  billion.  In- 
crease taxes  on  l}eer  and  wines  to  the 
same  rate  as  charged  for  distilled  spir- 
its and  you  can  pick  up  $4  billion. 
Delay  the  reductions,  or  renege  on  the 
reduction,  I  might  say  to  put  it  more 
bluntly,  in  the  income  tax  rates  sched- 
uled for  1988  for  corporations  as  well 
as  individuals,  and  you  come  up  with 
$17  billion. 

The  committee  may  also  extend 
Medicare  coverage  to  all  State  and 
local  government  employees,  to 
produce  about  $1.3  billion  from  new 
taxes  on  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  employees  themselves. 

I  remind  you  that  the  House  voted 
May  12  to  instruct  budget  conferees 
on  a  motion  that  I  made  not  to  raise 
the  income  tax  rates  to  provide  the 


revenue.  To  raise  the  rates  would  be 
an  open  breach  of  faith  with  the 
American  people  on  tax  reform. 

Another  possibility  is  an  increase  in 
estate  taxes  which  would  make  it  espe- 
cially difficult  to  maintain  the  family 
farm  within  the  family  when  the 
breadwinner  dies. 

No  matter  how  the  money  is  raised, 
it  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the 
American  people,  men  and  women  who 
would  much  rather  see  this  Congress 
make  an  effort  to  cut  uiuiecessary 
spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  that  reason  I  must 
ask  my  colleagues  not  only  to  reject 
the  conference  report  but  the  rule 
which  makes  it  an  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Mississippi      [Mr. 

LOTTl. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  reading  a 
rule  is  a  little  like  reading  tea  leaves  or 
entrails:  It  can  tell  you  a  lot  about 
what  lies  ahead.  And  this  rule  on  the 
budget  resolution  conference  report 
sure  tells  us  a  lot  alx>ut  the  Demo- 
crats' budget. 

In  the  first  place  we  waive  clause  2 
of  rule  XXVIII  which  requires  that 
conference  reports  be  available  for  3 
days  before  they  are  considered.  Even 
though  the  conferees  announced  an 
agreement  last  Wednesday  night,  this 
report  was  not  filed  in  the  House  until 
yesterday,  meaning  it  only  became 
available  to  Members'  with  the  deliv- 
ery this  morning  of  their  Monday 
Congressional  Record.  And,  even 
though  it  was  requested  that  we  not 
waive  the  2-hour  availability  rule  in 
that  same  clause,  this  rule  even  waives 
that  requirement.  That  means  we 
could  have  caUed  up  the  conference 
report  under  this  rule  without  it  even 
being  available  to  Members. 

What  does  this  tell  us  about  the 
Democrats'  budget?  What  it  says  to 
me  is  that  the  Democrats  would  rather 
we  not  read  what  is  in  this  budget  res- 
olution. There's  no  need  for  us  to  con- 
sider this  before  we  take  up  the  first 
appropriations  bill  since  we  already 
have  a  provision  in  the  Budget  Act 
which  permits  consideration  of  appro- 
priations bills  after  May  15  without 
final  agreement  on  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

My  suspicions  about  the  Democrats' 
lack  of  pride  in  their  budget  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  rule 
provides  for  only  1  hour  of  debate  on 
the  conference  report,  even  though 
section  305(a)(6)  of  the  Budget  Act 
provides  for  5  hours  of  debate  on  a 
budget  conference  report.  The  fact  is. 
they  would  rather  not  have  a  pro- 
longed discussion  about  their  call  for 
higher  taxes,  higher  domestic  spend- 
ing, and  lower  defense  spending. 

Another  interesting  aspect  about 
this  rule  is  that  it  waives  clauses  3  and 
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4  of  rule  28  against  the  conference 
report.  Those  clauses  prohibit  nonger- 
mane  Senate  amendments  and  matters 
which  go  beyond  the  scope  of  matters 
committed  to  conference  by  either 
House.  Now.  I  can  understand  the 
problems  we  usually  have  with  non- 
germane  Senate  amendments.  But  we 
should  be  especially  wary  when  con- 
ferees report  back  something  that  goes 
beyond  the  scope  of  what  was  passed 
by  either  House.  When  I  inquired 
about  this  in  the  Rules  Committee  I 
was  informed  that  the  scope  waiver 
was  for  "technical  reasons"  only.  And 
yet,  when  I  pursued  this  I  learned  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  scope 
waiver  was  that  the  conferees  provided 
more  taxes  in  the  first  year  than 
either  House;  more  taxes  over  3  years 
than  either  House;  and  more  nonde- 
fense  spending  than  either  House. 
This  is  hardly  a  technical  waiver.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Finally,  this  rule  waives  section 
302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  which  re- 
quires that  the  allocations  to  commit- 
tees of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
credit  authority,  and  entitlement  au- 
thority be  included  in  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  accompanying 
the  budget  conference  report.  Instead, 
the  conference  report,  in  section  13, 
gives  the  Budget  Committee  chair- 
man, not  the  committee,  up  until  next 
Wednesday.  July  1.  to  file  those  alloca- 
tions. What  that  means  is  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  not  have 
to  file  its  302(b)  suballocations  untU 
after  that  time,  and  any  appropria- 
tions bills  reported  prior  to  that  wiU 
not  be  subject  to  points  of  order  due 
to  lack  of  suballocations  being  filed.  In 
short,  this  provision  permits  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  go  forward 
with  some  six  or  seven  bills  which  may 
exceed  the  suballocations  that  are 
later  fUed.  There  is  no  explanation  in 
the  conference  report  as  to  why  this 
provision  is  included.  One  can  only 
assimne  that  it  was  done  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  has  gone  forward  with 
its  work.  But  it  is  a  major  loophole 
through  which  one  can  drive  billions 
in  excess  spending. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
support  this  rule  because  it  is  a  bla- 
tant reflection  of  what  Is  wrong  with 
this  budget  and  the  budget  process. 
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Over  the  years  I  had  been  a  support- 
er of  the  Budget  Impoundment  Act. 
but  it  has  Just  become  something  to 
delay  actions  on  authorization  bills,  on 
appropriations  bills. 

It  reaUy  is  nonexistent.  It  is  Just  an 
embarrassment  to  this  body,  and  cer- 
tainly this  budget  resolution  is  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  Congress;  but  it 
will  be  an  economic  burden  for  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  that  the 
Members  vote  against  this  rule. 


Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  3^eld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mii.T.KR]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jrlelding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  reluctant,  but 
determined,  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  am  reluctant  because,  as  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the  con- 
ference committee,  I  worked  hard  to 
develop  this  budget,  and  to  assure  that 
it  addressed  the  more  critical  priorities 
of  our  Nation. 

But  I  am  determined  in  my  opposi 
tion  because  the  promise  contained  in 
the  House-passed  resolution  has  been 
squandered  and  replaced  with  a  short- 
term  compromise  which  undermines 
our  efforts  toward  a  steady— and  equi- 
table—program of  deficit  reduction. 

I  am  as  aware  as  anyone  else  that 
this  budget  is  being  viewed  as  a  test  of 
whether  the  Democratic  Party  can 
govern.  The  real  question  is.  Can  we 
govern  well? 

The  budget  resolution  which  passed 
the  House  this  spring  fulfilled  our 
pledge  of  balanced  spending  cuts,  tar- 
geted support  for  high  priority  pro- 
grams, and  responsible  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

We  cut  over  $6  billion  from  domestic 
programs,  and  from  military  pro- 
grams, too,  as  dictated  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  budget  law.  We 
raised  less  In  new  revenues  than  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  in  his  own 
budget.  And  we  met  the  deficit  targets 
of  the  law. 

But  this  conference  report  fails  to 
maintain  either  the  spirit  or  the  es- 
sence of  that  House  resolution. 

Under  this  budget,  the  spending  re- 
ductions, which  are  supposed  to  be 
evenly  balanced  between  domestic  and 
military,  are  widely  out  of  harmony. 

Domestic  programs  would  be  cut 
back  $6.3  billion.  Those  cuts  were  nec- 
essary to  make  room  for  the  high  pri- 
ority programs  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  any  responsible  budget:  ex- 
pansion of  health  care  for  poor  sen- 
iors, mothers,  and  infants;  improved 
nutrition  for  high  risk  babies  and 
their  mothers;  expanded  early  child- 
hood education,  child  care,  and  pre- 
ventive children's  services;  accelerated 
research  and  education  programs  to 
combat  AIDS;  enactment  of  a  welfare 
reform  plan  that  stresses  training, 
education,  and  conversion  to  work. 

We  did  not  get  everything  we 
wanted.  In  fact,  the  children's  initia- 
tive, which  I  authored,  was  severely 
pared  back,  and  only  a  few  of  its  com- 
ponent pieces  received  line-item  in- 
creases. The  rest  must  compete 
through  the  appropriations  process 
with  many  other  worthy  programs. 

Why?  Because  we  were  told  that  we 
couldn't  do  everything  we  wanted  to 
do,  or  needed  to  do,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  children's  lives,  to  stimulate 


American  economic  resurgence,  and  to 
expand  the  Job  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  millions  of  young  people. 
We  could  only  initiate  new  programs 
to  the  extent  we  cut  back  other  pro- 
grams. 

But  as  so  often  happens  in  this  body, 
the  military  gets  to  play  by  different 
rules. 

For  the  military,  we  ignore  the  re- 
quirement that  cutbacks  affect  domes- 
tic and  military  programs  equally. 

We  ignore  fact  that  the  entire  chil- 
dren's initiative  could  be  funded  for  a 
year  through  Just  1  day's  spending  by 
the  Pentagon. 

We  ignore  the  requirement  that 
spending  increases  be  paid  for  through 
offsetting  cuts  or  new  taxes— although 
that  principle  still  holds  for  other 
areas  of  the  budget. 

Instead,  this  resolution  not  only 
gives  the  military  more  than  the 
House  allowed,  but  far  more  than  an 
even  split  with  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  grants  the  Pentagon 
nearly  $8  billion  more  in  outlays  than 
the  House  level  of  $281.7  billion,  and 
Just  $1  billion  less  than  the  Senate  res- 
olution. That  is  over  $3  billion  more 
than  an  even  split  with  the  House 
would  have  yielded. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  area  where  the 
conference  report  greatly  exceeds  the 
House  figures.  The  report  allows  $600 
million  more  in  science  and  space,  $1 
billion  more  in  energy,  and  $1.3  billion 
more  in  natural  resources. 

By  contrast,  the  resolution  allocates 
less  than  the  House  levels  in  education 
and  social  services,  commiuiity  devel- 
opment and  commerce,  and  housing. 

Are  these  the  priorities  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party?  Are  these  the  priorities 
we  had  in  mind  when  we  rallied 
against  losing  the  educational  com- 
petitive edge  against  our  trading  part- 
ners, and  made  all  those  promises 
about  expanding  educational  opportu- 
nities? 

Are  these  the  priorities  we  had  in 
mind  last  winter  when  we  vetoed 
emergency  assistance  for  the  homeless 
so  that  low-income  families  would  no 
longer  be  forced  to  Join  the  army  of 
the  homeless  created  by  the  short- 
sighted housing  and  health  policies  of 
this  administration? 

We  don't  have  the  money,  we  are 
told,  to  increase  WIC  participation 
much  above  its  current  paltry  level; 
but  we  have  billions  to  throw  at  SDI, 
the  pie-in-the-sky  boondoggle  that 
most  of  our  leading  physicists  tell  us 
will  not  work. 

We  don't  have  the  money  to  really 
expand  Head  Start,  or  childhood  im- 
munizations, or  preventive  services  to 
avoid  foster  care;  but  we  have  $8  bil- 
lion more  to  spend  on  the  Pentagon. 

And  why  will  we  spend  that  addi- 
tional money?  Because  a  few  men  in 
the  other  body  are  willing  to  subject 
our  party,  and  this  Congress,  to  delay. 


embarrassment,  and  deadlock  unless 
they  get  their  way. 

Some  call  that  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

I  call  it  legislative  blackmail,  and  I 
won't  lend  my  support  to  it. 

Now,  I  would  have  greater  inclina- 
tion to  support  the  process  if  those 
who  demand  that  we  spend  the  money 
also  had  the  courage  to  suggest  where 
the  money  is  going  to  come  from.  But 
they  don't. 

The  military  increase  would  alleged- 
ly be  paid  for  by  the  REA  refinancing, 
which  only  provides  a  1-year  bonus, 
much  of  which  will  be  consiuned 
paying  for  the  farm  credit  system  bail- 
out. 

What  about  the  second  year  of  mili- 
tary spending  which  will  be  generated 
by  $7.3  billion  in  additional  budget  au- 
thority? How  is  that  going  to  be  paid 
for?  And  the  third  year?  And  the 
fourth? 

By  diverting  revenues  which  are  sup- 
posed to  go  for  deficit  reduction?  How 
many  Members  are  willing  to  tell  their 
constituents  that  they  voted  to  raise 
taxes  in  order  to  pay  for  a  big  military 
increase? 

By  raising  new  taxes  next  year?  Who 
is  willing  to  commit  to  that  vote? 

By  further  cutbacks  in  domestic  pro- 
grams, which  we  cut  over  $6  billion  in 
this  resolution,  and  which  have  al- 
ready suffered  the  deepest  cuts  of  all 
in  the  last  7  years,  over  $100  billion? 

The  answer  is  that  no  one  knows 
how  we  will  pay  for  the  military  addi- 
tions next  year  or  the  year  after  or  the 
year  after  that.  But  we  all  know  that 
when  you  increase  budget  authority 
for  the  military,  you  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  many  years  to  come  in  outlays 
which  are  virtually  impossible  to  stop. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  Impres- 
sion that  there  is  nothing  supportable 
In  this  resolution.  In  fact,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  military  windfall.  I 
would  support  It.  I  would  even  vote  for 
It  If  we  had  the  courage  to  pay  for  the 
windfall. 

There  are  many  Important  Initia- 
tives In  the  budget.  It  contains  a 
second  year  of  the  children's  Initiative, 
with  sufficient  funding  to  bring  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  additional  chil- 
dren Into  proven  programs  that  will 
reduce  long-term  health,  nutrition, 
and  educational  costs. 

We  include  an  increase  in  the  title 
XX  Social  Security  Block  Grant, 
which  is  the  source  of  vital  services  for 
seniors  as  well  as  children.  Title  XX 
supports  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
child  care  which  is  so  essential  to 
working  parents  and  to  those  who 
wish  to  Join  the  work  force. 

We  expand  the  WIC  Program  sub- 
stantially, a  program  which  saves  $3 
for  every  $1  it  costs  us  to  provide  nu- 
tritional supplements  to  high  risk 
women  and  their  Infants. 

We  Include  a  Medicaid  Infant  mor- 
tality    Initiative     that     will     expand 


health  care  available  to  poor  children 
under  the  age  of  5  and  to  other  highly 
vulnerable  groups— at  a  cost  measured 
in  the  thousandths  of  1  percent  of  the 
budget. 

The  budget  allows  for  an  increase  in 
the  funding  for  the  title  IV-B  Child 
Welfare  Services  Program,  which  Is 
desperately  needed  in  order  to  provide 
Inhome  protective  services  to  children 
In  order  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
child  abuse  and  the  need  for,  and  du- 
ration of.  expensive  foster  care  place- 
ments. 

And  other  proven  programs — chap- 
ter I.  education  for  the  handicapped. 
Job  Corps,  maternal  and  child 
health— will  receive  Increased  funding 
because  this  budget  was  designed  to 
choose  priorities  that  are  necessary 
for  America,  priorities  that  make  an 
Investment  In  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try and  Its  people. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  prefer  to 
vote  for  this  resolution.  But  the  effort 
we  made  toward  responsible  budget- 
ing, toward  selecting  the  proper  prior- 
ities, toward  equity  In  spending  allot- 
ments and  reductions— all  these  are 
thwarted  by  the  $8  billion  Pentagon 
bonus  Insisted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

The  administration  and  its  allies  in 
this  body  have  no  right  to  criticize  our 
efforts.  The  President  knows  how 
hard  It  is  to  write  a  budget:  in  fact,  the 
budget  he  sent  to  Congress  this  year 
was  rightly  hooted  down  by  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike. 

In  fact.  In  the  first  6  years  that 
President  Reagan  entered  the  White 
House,  when  his  party  also  controlled 
the  other  body,  the  debt  grew  from 
$931  billion  to  $2.28  trillion,  an  in- 
crease of  145  percent. 

Those  same  Republicans  sat  sphynx- 
like  in  the  Budget  Committee  during 
our  markup  this  year,  giving  up  their 
right  and  abandoning  their  obligation 
to  participate  In  writing  this  budget. 

And  while  our  Republican  friends 
blame  Democrats  for  spending  too 
much,  let's  remember  that  the  budgets 
produced  by  Congress  have  consistent- 
ly spent  less  than  those  submitted  by 
the  President. 

Indeed,  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
budget  produced  by  the  conference 
committee  Is  that  It  follows  the 
Reagan  model  by  Igniting  a  Pentagon 
spending  spree  without  any  means  of 
paying  for  it.  And  like  Mr.  Reagan,  it 
forces  all  of  the  spending  cuts  from 
the  hard-hit  domestic  side  of  the 
ledger  while  allowing  the  military  to 
escape  unscathed. 

Whether  we  supiJort  this  conference 
report  or  oppose  it,  we  must  acltnowl- 
edge  that  It  does  continue  the  congres- 
sional effort  to  pare  down  the  budget. 

By  imposing  strict  limitations  on 
spending,  and  by  forcing  cutbacks,  we 
have  reduced  the  deficit  by  nearly 
one-third  In  Just  2  years.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  And  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  steady,  sound  deficit  reduction. 


we  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
excuse  any  portion  of  the  budget  from 
the  strict  guidelines  we  have  written. 

Because  this  conference  report  fails 
to  follow  that  rule,  because  it  provides 
an  unwarranted  bonanza  to  the  Penta- 
gon, and  because  it  plants  the  seeds  of 
increased  deficits  in  the  near  future,  I 
will  vote  "no." 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  thb  gentleman  from  Penn-, 
sylvanla  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Rules 
Committee  is  at  least  embarrassed  for 
having  brought  this  rule  to  the  floor. 
The  rule  itself  is  an  embarrassment.  It 
tells  us  Just  how  bad  the  budget  we 
are  about  to  consider  reaUy  Is. 

First  of  all,  this  rule  waives  the 
Budget  Act  for  purposes  of  consider- 
ation of  the  budget.  It  tells  us  there  Is 
something  awfully  bad  about  a  budget 
that  has  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  In 
violation  of  the  very  law  that  created 
the  budget  process  in  the  first  place.  I 
think  that  tells  us  more  than  we  need 
to  Imow  about,  the  process  we  are 
going  through  here  on  the  floor. 

Second,  what  this  rule  says  to  us  is/' 
that  this  is  a  budget  resolution  so  baa 
that  we  cannot  even  read  it  when  it  Is 
brought  to  the  floor.  The  conference 
report  is  not  even  going  to  be  read. 
That  is  despite  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee had  not  even  seen  the  budget 
report  at  the  point  when  they  consid- 
ered this  rule.  This  rule  was  filed 
before  the  report  had  been  filed  in  the 
House,  yet  we  are  not  going  to  have  it 
read  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Finally,  contrary  to  law,  we  are 
going  to  have  only  1  hour  of  debate  on 
this  resolution  rather  than  the  5  hours 
provided  for  In  the  rule.  The  reason 
that  discourages  some  of  us  Is  that  we 
are  talking  about  $1  trillion  in  spend- 
ing here. 

A  trillion  dollars  In  spending  be- 
comes almost  a  meaningless  figure,  be- 
cause no  one  can  understand  the  mag- 
nitude of  It.  But  If  you  take  60  million 
Americans,  one-quarter  of  the  coun- 
try, and  take  every  good,  and  service 
they  produce,  take  all  their  salaries, 
take  all  the  money  they  make  doing 
everything,  and  add  It  up  for  1  year, 
that  comes  somewhere  close  to  $1  tril- 
lion. I  would  venture  to  guess  that  vir- 
tually every  one  of  those  people 
spends  more  than  an  hour  of  time  de- 
termining what  it  is  they  are  going  to 
do  with  their  money  earned  during 
that  year,  and  every  one  of  those  com- 
panies producing  those  goods  and  serv- 
ices spends  more  than  an  hour  of  time 
deciding  how  to  allocate  their  re- 
sources In  a  given  year.  But  we  are 
going  to  spend  Just  1  hour  of  time  to 
make  a  decision  that  60  million  people 
make  In  this  country.  I  think  that  It  a 
travesty. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  should  be  re- 
jected. We  ought  to  get  about  the 
business  of  a  budget  process  that 
really  works,  not  this  kind  of  a  proc- 


Mr.  DE91RICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes,  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
TBAncAirrl. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  old  saying  that  should 
govern  the  activities  of  the  House  here 
today  as  we  reflect  upon  the  budget, 
and  that  is  "Don't  let  your  mouth 
write  a  check  that  your  funds  can't 
cash." 

I  want  the  Members  to  think  about 
that,  because  Just  briefly  I  want  to  re- 
flect on  what  the  President's  policies 
were  as  they  relate  to  budgets  he 
would  submit  to  Congress. 
N  As  a  candidate  opposing  now  Vice 
President  George  Bush,  Mr.  Reagan 
said  that  he  would  balance  the  budget 
by  1983,  and  he  sold  a  "free  lunch"  to 
the  American  people  that  sounded  so 
good  that  many  workers  in  manufac- 
turing plants  who  are  now  out  in  the 
cold  voted  for  Mr.  Reagan.  He  told 
them  exactly  what  he  was  going  to  do, 
and  anybody  with  some  common  sense 
could  figiire  out  that  they  would  lose 
their  Jobs.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bush  said, 
"Listen  carefully  to  this  free  lunch 
package  or  you  are  going  to  lose  your 
job."  Everybody  laughed,  and  a  lot  of 
E>emocrats  bought  it.  Let  us  tell  it  like 
it  is.  There  are  a  lot  of  Democrats  in 
this  coiuitry  who  put  the  man  in  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  But  here  is 
what  he  said  he  was  going  to  do— and 
listen  to  this,  because  it  still  sounds 
good,  and  it  is  still  playing  and  contin- 
ues to  play  around  the  country— he 
said.  "I'm  going  to  cut  your  taxes,  and 
not  only  that,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  to 
cut  your  boss's  taxes,  and  when  I  cut 
all  these  taxes,  you're  going  to  say,  my 
God,  there  is  going  to  be  red  ink  all 
the  way  to  Maine." 

But,  no,  that  is  not  true  because,  you 
see,  when  he  said,  "When  I  cut  those 
taxes,  I'm  going  to  put  that  money  in 
your  pocket  and  you  are  going  to 
spend  it,  and  when  you  spend  it,  the 
gross  national  product  is  going  to  rise, 
and  through  economic  growth,  even 
though  I  have  changed  the  mathemat- 
ical formula,  there  will  be  more  money 
in  the  pot,  America  will  raise  more  rev- 
enue, and  we  will  step  through  this 
thing  on  the  supply  side-tricUe  down 
economic  theory." 

Well,  after  he  was  elected.  I  have  to 
give  the  President  credit.  I  am  prob- 
ably one  of  his  biggest  critics,  there  is 
no  question  about  that,  but  one  thing 
he  does,  when  he  makes  a  mistake  or 
if  he  says  something  that  turns  out 
not  to  be  true,  he  usimlly  looks  the 
people  in  the  eye  and  tells  them  the 
way  it  is.  I  sort  of  like  him  for  that, 
too.  I  have  to  give  him  credit  for  that. 

So  then  after  he  was  elected,  6 
months  later,  he  said.  "Ladies  and  gen- 


tleman, I  did  make  a  mistake.  I  will 
not  be  able  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  by  1983. "  He  said,  "It  will  take 
me  tiU  the  fall  of  1984." 
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Now,  Mr.  Bush,  who  was  his  oppo- 
nent back  then.  said.  "Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, if  you  elect  this  man.  he  will 
double  the  national  debt  in  his  first 
term.  He  will  export  all  or  nearly  all 
the  manufacturing  Jobs  in  this  coun- 
try. He  will  take  us"— these  are  not  my 
words,  these  are  now  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's words,  who  is  so  close  behind 
the  President,  if  Mr.  Reagan  stops 
abruptly  he  will  be  the  most  embar- 
rassed man  in  Washington,  DC;  that 
Is,  until  Iran-Contra. 

But  he  said  he  would  double  the  na- 
tional debt.  He  will  take  us  from  a 
credit  nation  to  a  debtor  nation  and, 
yes,  he  might  even  bring  back  Mr. 
Hoover  in  1929. 

Now,  that  was  during  the  great  de- 
bates to  see  who  would  be  the  nominee 
for  the  Republican  Party,  and  we 
luiow  Mr.  Reagan  won;  but  here  is  the 
record  now.  Let  us  not  confuse  it.  Let 
us  put  it  right  where  it  is,  because 
what  we  are  voting  on  today  is  we  are 
either  going  to  put  in  motion  a  plane 
we  can  fly  through  the  legislative 
process  or  we  are  going  to  continue  on 
with  the  crash  course  of  Air  Force 
One  and  we  are  going  to  bankrupt  this 
country  and  we  are  going  to  hurt  ev- 
eryone on  the  streets  and  put  a  lot 
more  in  the  streets. 

Over  a  5-year  period  from  1982  to 
1986,  the  Federal  deficit  has  averaged 
$191  billion.  Jimmy  Carter's  last  year 
in  an  election  year  when  he  was  run- 
ning for  his  life  was  $57  blUion. 

Do  you  remember  the  famous  words 
of  Mr.  Reagan,  "Oh,  it's  not  the  300 
days  of  the  hostages  in  Iran.  That's 
not  what  history  will  reflect  on  Mr. 
Carter  •  •  •"  good  political  Jargon.  He 
said,  "What  they  will  remember  is  the 
red  ink  of  this  President,  the  greatest 
red  ink  in  American  history." 

Well,  he  made  Jinuny  Carter  look 
like  a  shopper  at  K-Mart. 

The  D.S.  trade  deficit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  quadrupled.  It  was  $170  billion  last 
year.  We  are  still  giving  a  toll  road 
free  to  Japan  while  we  are  paying  for 
it.  Think  about  it. 

We  talk  about  trade.  Let  us  talk 
about  an  American  Express  Card 
policy.  Japan.  Europe.  Taiwan.  Korea, 
they  send  bills  over  here  and  we  pay 
them  in  30  days  cash.  This  thing  is 
crazy. 

Everjrthing  that  Mr.  Bush  said  has 
come  true. 

Now.  what  will  we  do  about  it?  I  am 
not  totally  happy  with  this  budget.  I 
do  not  like  any  increase  in  defense 
spending. 

We  have  gone  to  $300  biUion.  We 
have  laser  umbrellas.  Everything  we 
talk  about  explodes  and  detonates.  My 
God.  our  generals  and  admirals  are 


telling  us  that  if  there  is  a  war.  it  will 
be  a  conventional  war  and  we  will  get 
beat. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

But  there  are  two  specific  points  and 
some  statistical  data  that  may  be 
boring  to  some,  but  should  be  placed 
on  the  record  here  today.  The  real 
gross  national  product  has  increased 
at  only  a  2.4-percent  rate  over  the  1981 
through  1986  period.  This  was  below 
the  previous  administration's  1977 
through  1988  average  of  3  percent, 
and  the  postwar  average  of  1949 
through  1980  of  3.4  percent. 

This  great  turnaround  has  not  oc- 
curred. The  average  unemployment 
rate  over  that  6-year  period  was  8.1 
percent,  the  highest  of  any  period  over 
any  given  period  of  time  by  any  one 
President. 

Now,  in  my  district  we  lost  55,000 
Jobs.  They  averaged  $9  to  $12  an  hour 
and  full  benefits.  We  replaced  them 
with  this  new  trickle-down  economic 
suffer  policy.  We  created  about  10.000 
Jobs  that  paid  $3.50  to  $5.50  an  hour, 
with  no  benefits,  and  most  of  them  are 
on  some  form  of  public  welfare,  work- 
ing full  time,  qualifjrlng  for  Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

Is  this  the  type  of  future  economic 
program  the  Congress  wants  to  fash- 
ion? I  do  not  know.  I  am  new  here. 
Maybe  I  have  forgotten  all  those  so- 
phisticated Harvard  analyses.  I  do  not 
know,  but  all  I  am  saying  is  that  if  you 
go  to  the  dance,  someone  has  got  to 
pay  for  the  band. 

I  do  not  like  the  increases  that  may 
come  about  in  this  budget,  but  at  least 
it  says  the  President  is  going  to  have 
to  come  up  with  some  of  the  ante. 

Now.  I  believe  that  America  is  tired 
of  being  taxed,  and  rightfully  so.  I  do 
agree  that  our  party  over  here  is  very 
flippantly  flirting  with  an  issue  that 
the  American  people  still  do  not  un- 
derstand. We  may  have  to  raise  reve- 
nues, but  we  could  do  that  by  stopping 
these  large  multinational  corporations 
taking  profits  out  of  this  country  and 
not  even  paying  taxes  on  those  profits. 
That  is  Just  one  small  initiative. 

There  are  ways  we  can  raise  reve- 
nues. There  are  ways  we  can  continue 
to  bring  the  deficit  problem  in  this 
country  down  under  control. 

One  thing  that  this  plan  does,  it 
gives  at  least  some  blueprint  that 
maybe  even  the  Republicans  might 
support.  They  sure  were  not  going  to 
support  that  of  the  President's,  and 
that  is  the  way  it  is.  because  we  called 
your  hand  and  asked  for  the  vote  and 
there  are  Members  over  there  who  are 


stUl  needing  medication  from  that 
vote. 

So  with  that,  I  say  that  I  am  going 
to  support  this  rule.  This  is  not  the 
best  budget,  but  it  is  the  only  budget 
that  I  believe  we  can  make  happen.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Members  would 
consider  that  and  pass  this  later  today. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  our  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  can 
understand  some  of  his  frustration,  I 
am  sure,  having  been  a  recent  addition 
to  this  House.  Had  he  been  here  back 
in  those  roaring  sixties  and  early  sev- 
enties when  very  little  attention  was 
given  to  balancing  the  budget,  to  what 
we  were  doing  by  incremental  in- 
creases in  one  appropriation  bill  after 
another,  and  an  authorization  bill  that 
provided  for  entitlement  programs 
that  have  led  us  to  the  point  where  we 
are  today,  and  then  never  taking  a 
look  back  to  see  what  we  did  at  that 
time  by  way  of  Just  piling  on  one  addi- 
tional authorization  after  another,  I 
can  understand  the  gentleman's  frus- 
tration. 

There  are  others  of  us,  too,  who 
come  from  a  district  that  may  be  simi- 
lar to  his  that  have  had  a  little  differ- 
ent story  to  tell  of  late.  Yes,  we  were 
down.  too.  in  the  recession  of  1982. 
like  a  number  of  other  districts  around 
the  country.  But  there  are  those  dis- 
tricts, like  mine,  that  have  made  some 
adjustments  from  those  very  bad  days 
when  we  finally  had  to  come  to  the 
clear  recognition  that  exorbitantly 
high  wages  and  fringe  benefits  and  all 
the  rest  took  us  out  of  the  realm  of 
being  competitive. 

Now  I  look  at  one  industry  after  an- 
other in  my  own  district  cutting  costs 
back  20,  25,  and  30  percent,  and  every- 
body else  scaling  back  to  the  degree 
that  even  the  steel  companies  today 
are  making  money.  That  says  some- 
thing about  the  adjustment  that  was 
made  out  there  in  the  private  sector  as 
a  result  of  Just  the  economic  situation 
facing  the  country.  We  ought  to  do 
some  adjusting  here  at  the  Federal 
level  that  would  emulate  and  mirror 
what  the  private  sector  has  done,  but 
we  have  not  been  doing  that. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  too,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  pointed  out, 
with  respect  to  this  rule.  I  guess  this 
gentleman  has  expressed  his  dismay 
over  the  whole  budget  process  of  late. 
Earlier  on  we  tried  our  best  to  see  that 
it  would  work,  offered  probably  as 
many  amendments  and  revisions  of 
that  act  as  any  Member  of  this  House 
to  try  to  make  it  work,  but  here  we  are 
again  under  this  rule  violating  all  the 
dates,  violating  all  the  provisions  and 
all  the  mandates  and  waivers  and  all 
the  rest.  Just  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
this  conference  report  to  us. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  historic 
100th  Congress,  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership led  us  to  believe  their  budget 
would  be  a  shiny,  streamlined  vehicle 
to  take  us  along  the  road  to  economic 
responsibility. 

Now.  5  months  later,  we  see  the 
budget  vehicle  they  have  presented  us 
with  is  not  shiny  and  streamlined. 

It  is,  what  could  be  likened  to.  a 
worn-out  used  car:  Engine  clanking, 
tires  bald,  carburetor  clogged,  brakes 
shot,  paint  chipped,  and  windshield 
cracked. 

And  there,  crammed  into  the  front 
seat  of  this  wheezing  Japloy  is  the 
Democratic  leadership,  smiling  and 
beckoning  us  to  take  a  ride  along  the 
bumpy  road  of  higher  taxes,  and  low 
defense  figures. 

I've  got  news  for  the  Democratic 
leadership.  This  used  car  has  fliuiked 
inspection. 

Inspect  its  economic  premises  if  you 
will,  inspect  its  numbers,  inspect  its  in- 
tolerable abandonment  of  a  responsi- 
ble defense  policy,  inspect  its  domestic 
spending  cuts.  Inspect  its  typical 
Democratic  leadership's  reliance  on  in- 
creasing taxes 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inspect 
all  of  these  and  you  see  this  budget 
isn't  going  to  take  anyone  anyplace— 
except  take  the  taxpayers  to  the 
cleaners. 

When  this  100th  Congress  began,  we 
were  promised  leadership  by  those 
who  now  control  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

We  heard  so  many  stirring  and  in- 
spiring words  about  how  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  would  get  things 
done. 

That  was  January.  This  is  June. 
That  was  then.  This  is  now. 

And  I  ask  you— what  have  you  given 
us  this  day? 

With  a  chance  to  really  change 
things  around  here,  you  have  re- 
gressed to  the  vice  of  raising  taxes  in- 
stead of  cutting  costs. 

You  have  put  your  official  stamp  of 
approval  on  a  national  defense  posture 
that  neither  meets  our  Nation's  needs 
or  addresses  our  geostrategic  responsi- 
bilities. 

Worst  of  all,  you  have  failed  at  the 
easiest,  simplest,  most  noncommittal 
phase  of  the  budget  process.  The  hard 
part  actually  is  implementing  the 
game  plan. 

You  promised  us  new  ideas  and  new 
leadership  in  the  100th  Congress— but 
what  we  have  in  your  budget  is  the 
winner  in  the  Walter  Mondale  1984 
Presidential  campaign  look-alike  con- 
test. 


It  fails  on  economic  grounds.  It  fails 
as  policy.  And  it  fails  as  an  expression 
of  leadership. 

I  say  it  Just  won't  do  and  we  ought 
to  reject  this  conference  report  today. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  make  a  decision  and  the  decision 
will  be  whether  or  not  we  will  present 
a  blueprint  to  the  Nation  for  a  bal- 
anced set  of  priorities  and  for  realistic, 
responsible  and  achievable  deficit  re- 
duction. 

Is  it  going  to  be  easy?  No,  it  is  not. 

Is  it  a  perfect  document?  No,  it  is 
not. 

But  let  me  remind  America  that  on 
this  floor  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
President's  budget  was  not  ignored.  It 
was  presented  and  only  27  Members  of 
this  body  would  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  That  is  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  belong  to  the  President's  party. 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  those 
who  are  standing  here  now  and  will  be 
standing  here  later  talking  about  the 
Democrats  taxing  and  spending  are 
people  who  did  not  present  a  budget,  a 
blueprint  themselves.  In  fact,  their 
leadership  argued  that  the  best  route 
to  take  was  to  vote  against  all  budgets. 
Play  it  safe.  Give  no  plan. 

I  can  understand  that,  because 
America  knows  what  has  happened  in 
the  last  7  years  while  the  Republicans 
occupied  the  White  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  deficits  went  up  from 
about  $40  billion  and  $50  billion  to 
over  $200  billion.  The  national  debt, 
that  took  39  Presidents  to  create  less 
than  $1  trillion,  got  doubled  to  over 
$2.1  trillion. 

Well,  this  Democratic  plan  may  not 
be  the  best,  but  it  is  one  that  is  achiev- 
able. It  is  one  that  will  bring  deficit  re- 
duction. 

Let  me  respond  to  that  great  old  cry 
of  "tax  and  spend."  No,  this  is  not  a 
tax  and  s[>end  budget.  In  fact,  what 
this  budget  says  is,  "Mr.  President,  if 
you  want  to  spend  on  your  priorities 
of  the  Pentagon,  if  we  need  more  na- 
tional security,  than  pay  for  it.  Don't 
borrow  it  out  of  education  and  health 
care  where  you  wanted  to  cut  60  per- 
cent in  order  to  receive  your  spending 
cuts  in  the  budget  that  even  the  Mem- 
bers of  your  own  party  would  not  sup- 
port. Don't  shortchange  the  educa- 
tional future  of  our  children.  Don't 
cut  the  health  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  elderly.  If  you  want  more  defense, 
then  pay  for  it." 

So  the  tax  and  spend  that  they  are 
talking  about  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  saying  that  if  you  want  to  spend 
more  do  not  put  it  on  the  credit  card. 
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Do  not  spend-spend.  borrow-borrow. 
but  pay  for  it. 

Well.  I  think  that  is  a  lot  better  than 
borrowing.  I  think  the  American 
people  will  support  that  kind  of  a 
budget  that  says,  "Mr.  President,  if 
you  want  to  spend  more  on  the  Penta- 
gon, then  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  right 
now.  Don't  take  it  out  of  education 
and  health  care  and  the  future  of  our 
children." 

The  next  rationale  that  you  will 
hear  will  be  one  of  budget  process  as 
to  why  we  cannot  participate  in  deficit 
reduction.  The  very  same  people  who 
brought  you  the  deficit  reduction 
monster  say  now,  "We  can't  partici- 
pate in  reducing  the  deficit." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  expired. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  very  same  people  whose 
policies  brought  us  the  deficits  now 
say  that  they  cannot  participate  in 
deficit  reduction  until  somehow  there 
is  reform  of  the  process. 

Did  we  not  hear  that  just  a  couple  of 
years  ago  with  Gramm-Rudman.  the 
same  people  who  said,  "Reform  the 
process"?  Well,  we  reformed  the  proc- 
ess—Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  Now 
they  are  back  again  saying,  "Reform 
the  proce^." 

I  think  that  the  American  public 
knows  that  it  is  not  the  process  that  is 
in  need  of  repair.  What  is  really  in 
need  of  repair  is  some  leadership  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  down  in  the  White 
House  that  will  say,  "Let's  make  the 
right  decisions  and  reduce  these  defi- 
cits." 

Giving  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget  to  this  President 
will  mean  nothing.  Why?  Because  he 
has  already  had  seven  opportunities  to 
present  a  balanced  budget,  and  he  has 
not  presented  one  yet.  But  he  wants  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  the 
next  person  who  sits  in  the  White 
House,  not  for  him. 

What  about  a  line-item  veto,  which 
would  badly  bring  into  imbalance  the 
constitutional  checks-and-balances 
system?  Would  it  mean  that  he  would 
strike  educational  programs,  health- 
care programs,  as  he  did  in  his  budget? 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  solution. 
What  we  really  need  is  some  leader- 
ship on  all  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  also 
down  at  the  White  House,  that  will 
say,  "Let's  come  up  with  a  deficit-re- 
duction plan." 

Until  we  have  that  leadership  from 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  voted  "present"  as  we  wrote 
the  budget  in  committee  and  who 
voted  against  practically  every  alterna- 
tive, I  say  that  this  is  the  best  vehicle 
that  says,  "Mr.  President,  if  you  want 


more  defense,  pay  for  it.  If  you  want 
lower  deficits,  here  it  Is,  it  is  up  to  you. 
And  if  you  want  lower  spending,  it  Is 
up  to  you  also." 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  the  rule 
and  also  for  this  deficit-reduction 
plan,  the  comprehensive  approach  and 
a  balanced  approach  for  1988. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  SUNDQUISTl. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  rule 
and  to  the  1988  budget  conference 
agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  several 
weeks,  we've  been  watching  the  clash 
of  priorities  within  the  leadership  con- 
trolling the  budget  conference  com- 
mittee. The  issue  today  is  not  the 
President  or  the  Vice  President,  the 
issue  today  is  the  1988  budget  confer- 
ence agreement. 

For  the  past  several  months,  we 
have  witnessed  the  partisan  lambast- 
ing of  the  President's  budget  and  the 
President's  priorities.  Even  the  great 
economic  growth  that  the  President 
created  in  his  administration  cannot 
outdistance  the  big  spenders  in  this 
House. 

For  the  past  several  years  now,  we've 
heard  the  attacks  on  deficit  spending 
from  the  bom-again  budget  balancers 
in  the  Congress.  If  only  they  regained 
their  chance  to  fully  govern  the  Con- 
gress, we  were  told,  deficit  spending 
would  stop  dead  in  its  tracks.  "Words 
are  not  enough,"  we  were  told.  "What 
counts  is  action." 

Well,  the  time  for  action  arrived  on 
the  day  the  conference  convened.  And 
after  a  month  of  inaction,  the  moment 
of  truth  arrived  last  week. 

We  were  promised  a  budget  agree- 
ment which  ratchets  down  the  size  of 
Government.  Instead,  we  have  been 
presented  with  a  budget  that  increases 
domestic  spending  $47  billion  above 
fiscal  year  1987— auid  $38  billion  above 
President  Reagan's  budget. 

We  were  promised  an  end  to  "smoke- 
and-mlrrors"  deficit-reduction  tech- 
niques. Instead,  we've  been  presented 
with  $7.2  billion  in  accounting  changes 
that  cut  the  deficit  on  paper  only. 

We  were  promised  "truth  in  budget- 
ing." Instead,  we've  been  presented  a 
budget  using  clearly  outdated  econom- 
ic assumptions. 

We  were  promised  a  docimient  that 
makes  the  tough  choices  necessary  to 
hammer  away  at  the  deficit.  Instead, 
we've  been  presented  an  agreement 
that  terminates  not  a  single  Federal 
program;  that  increases  outlays  at 
almost  twice  the  rate  of  speed  as  last 
year,  and  that  threatens  to  raise  taxes 
on  low-  and  middle-income  Americans 
before  the  ink  even  dries  on  tax 
reform. 

Fiiudly,  we  were  promised  a  respon- 
sible defense  budget  based  on  the  Na- 
tion's national  security  needs — not  pol- 
itics. Instead,  Congress  will  today  rub- 


berstamp  a  document  that  holds  our 
national  security  hostage  to  a  political 
blackmail  scheme.  In  return  for  $7  bil- 
lion in  outlays  that  would  allow  no 
real  growth  in  defense  spending,  the 
President  would  have  to  agree  to  more 
than  $64  billion  in  taxes.  E^ren  more 
distressing  is  the  prospect  that  if  the 
President  pays  the  ransom,  theres  no 
guarantee  he'd  get  the  hostage.  In  the 
past  5  years.  Congress  has  shifted  $27 
billion  from  defense  allocations  into 
domestic  programs.  There  is  no  guar- 
antee that  once  the  $7  billion  inflation 
increase  is  allocated,  the  money  would 
be  spent  on  defense. 

For  all  of  those  in  this  body  who 
have  expressed  condemnation  in  the 
past  year  for  paying  ransom  for  hos- 
tages, I  ask:  Is  this  a  serious  proposal? 
Is  this  a  realistic  negotiating  docu- 
ment for  the  budget  sununit  you  want 
to  force?  Is  this  the  way  Members  of 
Congress  should  set  priorities  for  our 
Nation's  defense? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  and  the  con- 
ference agreement  may  make  for  good 
politics,  but  a  conference  report  on  the 
budget  should  reflect  much  more  than 
political  defiance.  We  are  told  today 
that  we  are  voting  on  a  budget  agree- 
ment that  cuts  the  deficit  responsibly, 
fairly,  and  with  accuracy.  This  agree- 
ment does  none  of  the  above.  As  some- 
one once  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  words  are 
not  enough.  What  counts  is  action. 

Taxes  are  still  taxes.  Taxes  are  still 
taxes.  And  to  quote  my  colleague  from 
Ohio— I  think  that  this  is  what  he 
said— my  own  party  is  playing  flip- 
pantly with  a  subject  that  our  sup- 
porters do  not  understand.  Well,  I 
assume  that  that  means  that  our  con- 
stituents do  not  want  a  tax  increase, 
but  the  majority  party  in  this  body  is 
going  to  force  it  down  their  throats  so 
that  they  can  tax  and  spend  some 
more. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  rule  and  in  support  of 
the  conference  report  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  93,  the  congres- 
sional budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  budget  is  far  from  perfect. 
In  particular,  I  am  greatly  corKemed  by  what  I 
view  as  excessive  funding  for  defense  pro- 
grams. However,  I  t>elieve  that  on  balar>ce, 
the  budget  conferees  have  dor>e  an  admirable 
job  of  crafting  a  budget  that  is  far  preferable 
to  Mne  President's  version.  The  resolution 
maintains  or  increases  furxjing  for  urgently 
needed  doriiestic  spending  (>rograms,  includ- 
ing a  major  increase  for  AIDS  research,  edu- 
cation and  prevention.  Arvj  it  begins  tf>e  proc- 
ess of  identifying  the  real  causes  of  our  Na- 
tion's deficit  ills  and  proposing  substantive  so- 
lutions. 

There  is  incontrovertible  evidence  tfiat  our 
Nation's  massive  budget  deficits  are  the  direct 


resuK  of  tne  Reagan  administration's  unprece- 
dented defense  txjildup  and  its  extravagant 
tax  giveaways  to  the  wealthy.  This  resolution 
t)egins  the  process  of  restoring  the  revenues 
that  are  necessary  to  adequately  fund  the 
Federal  Government.  It  calls  for  $19.3  billion 
in  unspecified  new  revenues,  to  t>e  included  in 
reconciliation  legislation  later  this  year. 

Tf>e  resolution  does  call  for  a  $6.4  billion  in- 
crease in  defense  appropriations  as  compared 
to  last  year,  for  a  total  of  $296.0  billion.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mne  House  resolution,  which  called 
for  $288.7  billion  in  defense  spending  for  the 
comir>g  year,  is  far  preferable  in  this  regard. 
However,  the  level  called  for  in  the  final 
agreement  remains  slightly  less  than  what  is 
required  to  maintain  current  defense  programs 
when  inflation  is  taken  into  account. 

Moreover,  tt>e  conferees  have  wisely  made 
approval  of  these  additional  defense  funds 
contingent  upon  the  President's  approval  of 
reconciliation  legislation  that  contains  addi- 
tional revenues.  If  the  Presklent  is  serious 
about  a  higher  defense  figure,  he  will  riave  to 
give  his  approval  to  tfie  taxes  that  are  neces- 
sary to  support  that  figure.  If  he  chooses  not 
to  sign  such  legislation,  the  defense  spending 
figure  will  revert  to  a  level  of  $289  billion- 
very  close  to  the  initial  House  position. 

The  conferees  increased  fiscal  year  1988 
defense  outlays  more  than  they  ir>creased 
budget  authority.  This  means  that,  if  the  Presi- 
dent signs  reconciliation  legislation,  the  subse- 
quent ir>crease  in  defense  spending  will  be 
more  likely  to  accommodate  growth  in  tfie 
personr>el  and  readiness  accounts  rather  than 
additional  spending  on  weapons  systems. 

While  the  agreement  calls  for  $6.75  billk>n 
in  domestic  spending  cuts,  it  maintains  or  im- 
proves funding  for  programs  that  serve  urgent 
human  needs. 

In  ttie  area  of  health  care,  tfie  agreenwnt 
prevents  increased  costs  to  Medicare  t>enefi- 
ciaries  and  calls  for  improvements  in  Medicaid 
services  to  low-irv^ome  ektorty,  children,  and 
pregnant  women.  Tf>e  resolutk>n  also  calls  for 
a  major  increase  in  funding  for  programs  to 
combat  the  deadly  AIDS  epidemic. 

The  agreement  also  calls  for  an  additional 
$2.2  billion  over  the  amount  required  to  keep 
pace  with  inftatk>n  for  essential  employment 
arKJ  training  programs,  including  compensato- 
ry education,  handicapped  educatk>n.  Pell 
grants  and  other  need-t>ased  student  financial 
aki.  Head  Start,  arxi  Community  Services 
block  grants.  And  it  includes  $550  million  in 
new  assistance  to  the  homeless. 

For  natural  resources  and  environment  pro- 
grams, tt>e  resolution  recommends  $2  twllion 
more  than  the  House  resolution.  And  in  the 
area  of  foreign  akj,  the  agreement  maintains 
full  fur^ding  of  assistance  to  Israel  and  Egypt. 

However,  despite  these  gains,  funding  for 
all  domestic  spending  programs  remains  se- 
verely threaterved  by  the  Gramm-Rudntan  law. 
The  arbitrary  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  targets 
will  continue  to  place  pressure  on  tf>e  Con- 
gress to  slash  spending  for  urgent  needs.  And 
the  efforts  of  many  Members  to  restore  auto- 
matic spendirtg  cuts,  whk:h  were  vokied  by 
ttie  Supreme  Court  will  only  exacerbate  the 
problem. 

Tfie  problem  with  Gramm-Rudman  and  with 
tfie  other  deficit  snake  oils  that  are  now  being 
hawked  by  the  President  is  that  tfiey  do  not 


deal  with  tfie  root  causes  of  tfie  deficK  crisis. 
Until  we  reform  wasteful  defense  spending 
practk^s  and  until  we  regain  needed  reve- 
nues, there  will  be  no  solutk>n  to  our  deficit 
ills. 

We  sfiould  not  involve  ourselves  in  debating 
tfie  questkxi  of  fiow  Gramm-Rudman  can  be 
fixed,  t)ecause  tfiat  is  not  a  realistic  option. 
Tfie  initial  passage  of  Gramm-Rudman  was  an 
unparalleled  admission  of  failure  and  pclitKal 
cowardk»,  and  efforts  to  restore  or  repair  its 
enforcement  mechanisms  must  tie  seen  in  tfie 
same  light. 

The  Congress  has  proved  tfiat  it  can  reach 
agreement  on  measures  tfiat  place  the  deficit 
on  a  downward  path  witfiout  unduly  burdening 
average  Americans.  We  sfioukJ  tipprove  this 
latest  effort  as  crafted  by  the  budget  confer- 
ees. And  we  sfiould  then  focus  our  efforts  on 
preventing  any  ill-advised  effort  to  restore 
mandatory  spending  cuts  as  an  amendment  to 
the  debt  ceiling  legislation  to  be  considered 
next  month. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  that  a  seri- 
ous error  has  been  made.  We  cannot  stand 
by  while  the  Gramm-Rudman  law  threatens 
ttie  very  future  of  programs  that  serve  human 
needs.  We  must  eliminate  this  threat  and  con- 
tinue tfie  task  that  has  tieen  begun  with  this 
budget  resolution — the  task  of  producing  a  re- 
alistic and  sensible  response  to  the  deficit 
crisis. 

The  only  amendment  that  sfiould  be  offered 
to  tfie  debt  ceiling  increase  is  a  simple 
amendment  to  repeal  Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes,  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHVMER],  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
do  you  do  when  you  are  President, 
your  popularity  is  plummeting,  the 
Senate  has  gone  to  the  other  party, 
and  the  Irangate  hearings  grind  on 
day  after  day.  You  try  to  create  a 
smokescreen  with  your  favorite  issue— 
the  budget. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  public  has 
seen  this  movie.  It  is  the  same  old  plot, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  pay  to  see  it 
again. 

The  public  knows,  Mr.  President, 
that  when  Carter  left  office,  the  defi- 
cit was  $60  billion,  and  it  is  $200  billion 
now.  The  public  knows,  Mr.  President, 
that  you  have  talked  about  a  bal- 
anced-budget amendment  for  6  years, 
and  you  have  submitted  a  budget  de- 
liriously out  of  balance  /or  7.  The 
public  Itnows,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
have  created  a  defense  sinkhole  re- 
plete with  $600  toilet  seats  and  $200 
screwdrivers  without  a  way  to  pay  for 
it.  And  the  public  knows  most  of  all, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  budget  process 
is  a  process  of  compromise.  The 
budget  process  requires  that  the 
House,  the  Senate,  and  the  President 
meet  to  compromise,  to  bring  the 
issues  together,  not  to  spread  them 
apart,  in  order  to  get  anywhere. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  to  my  President 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  criticize;  it  is 


very  hard  to  create.  Yet  we  have  a 
problem  of  such  national  consequence 
that  we  all  must  come  together  and 
create. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  go  anywhere 
that  you  want,  you  can  make  any 
speech  that  you  choose,  you  can  kick 
around  any  Member  of  this  body 
whom  you  select,  but  the  public  will 
know  that  you  are  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, not  part  of  the  solution. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter], 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  suid  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  you  pass  another 
budget  resolutkin  tfiat  is  a  collectkKi  of  unreal- 
istk:  assumptions,  accounting  gimmkdts,  quk:k 
fixes,  fudged  numbers,  and  unspecified  tax  in- 
creases. 

You  fiave  taken  fudging  the  numbers  to  a 
new  level  of  absurdity  by  creating  a  new 
tHjdget  line  for  it.  Why  not  amend  the  Budget 
Act  to  designate  a  function  number  970  and 
call  it  the  "Fudge  Factor"  functton? 

You  fudge  ttie  numtiers  every  year  and  no 
one  seems  to  care.  Deficit  reductk>n  lias 
become  a  t>ad  joke,  and  our  kkjs  will  pay  for 
the  $200  billk>n  annual  punchline. 

This  budget  is  10  weeks  late,  a  wfiole  week 
ahead  of  last  year's  pathetic  pace. 

Why  dkJ  it  take  ttie  Democrat  conferees  10 
weeks  to  agree  to  eliminate  all  spending  re- 
strainr,  except  in  defense? 

The  House  gave  up  its  only  real  cuts  in  nat- 
ural resources  and  space  programs  while  the 
otfier  txxiy  gave  up  on  trying  to  restrain  fieatth 
and  welfare. 

So,  taxes  are  up  and  defense  is  down.  I 
wonder  why  it  took  tfie  Denx>crats  10  weeks 
to  do  this? 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  tfie  year  your 
party  was  to  retake  control  of  tfie  agenda,  to 
prove  you  could  lead. 

What  did  you  come  up  with? 

The  S7.2  t>illk>n  in  revenues  from  writing 
down  REA  loans.  This  scfieme  from  tfie  party 
that  has  denounced  asset  sales  in  publk:  but 
can't  resist  them  in  conference. 

This  budget  doesn't  achieve  any  real  sav- 
ings. 

It  includes  that  hoary  old  IRS  enforcement 
gimmick  which  never  works. 

And  most  galling  to  me  is  that  it  assumes 
we  will  save  money  on  debt  interest  payments 
after  passage  of  the  Gephardt  trade  amend- 
ment by  this  House  that  subsequently  kicked 
market  rates  up  and  derailed  many  Ameri- 
can's plans  for  homeownership. 

And  what  Democrat  budget  wouW  be  com- 
plete without  a  big  tax  hike. 

And  $64  t)illion  over  3  years,  we  know  not 
where  from. 

That  means  either  reopening  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  or  massively  increasing  excise 
taxes  that  punish  tfie  less  fortunate. 

In  the  end,  tfie  taxes  won't  happen,  txit  tfie 
spending  will  and  will  just  be  added  to  the  def- 
k:it. 

In  ttie  end,  tfie  reconciliation  tiill  won't  rec- 
oncile anything,  tfie  continuing  resolutkm  will 
continue  everything,   and   ttie  fiscal   Integrity 
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that  is  the  foundation  of  our  liberty  will  suffer 
another  body  t>k>w. 

And  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  much 
more  we  can  take. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Daub]. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  budget  is  antiedu- 
cation.  it  is  antielderly.  it  is  antihealth 
care,  and  it  is  antifarmer.  I  thought 
that  my  colleagues  who  now  control 
both  Houses,  the  other  body  and  this 
one.  In  presenting  the  first  new  prod- 
uct of  their  legislative  career— that  is. 
totally,  firmly  being  in  control  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States— could 
do  better  than  to  take  a  page  out  of 
Walter  Mondale's  book  and  try  to  sell 
a  tax  increase  to  the  American  people. 
It  is  19  billion  dollars'  worth  of  new 
taxes  out  of  a  $1  trillion  budget  base- 
line. Siu^ly  we  could  cut  $19  billion 
out  of  $1  trillion  spending  baseline  in- 
stead of  raising  19  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  new  taxes. 

Twelve  million  new  jobs  in  the  last  6 
years,  9  million  of  them  paying  over  $5 
an  houft  interest  rates  that  were  21 
percent,  inflation  rates  that  were  17 
percent,  and  unemployment  that  was 
13.  Hardly  a  very  compassionate  meas- 
ure of  the  legacy  of  Democratic  con- 
trolled tax  policy  in  this  country  for 
the  4  years  prior  to  Ronald  Reagan  as- 
stuning  the  leadership  of  this  country. 

D  1405 

From  1966  to  1972  and  from  1980  to 
1986,  if  you  measure  the  percent  of 
tax  increase  as  it  relates  to  the  percent 
of  deficit,  you  will  find  that  every  time 
we  raise  taxes  the  deficit  grows,  it  does 
not  reduce  itself. 

The  only  way  to  increase  the  poten- 
tial for  a  deficit  reduction  is  by  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  America 
or  by  cutting  spending.  History  is 
clear.  Churchill  said  if  you  know  it  you 
can  make  it.  If  you  ignore  it  you  do  so 
at  your  peril. 

Every  time  Democrat  controlled 
Congresses  have  raised  taxes,  the  defi- 
cits have  increased,  not  decreased. 

This  budget  resolution  is  bad  policy, 
bad  economics  and  will  end  up  to  be 
bad  politics.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
sorry  to  see  the  protax  lobby  find  out 
at  the  polls  how  bad  politically  their 
protax  position  will  be,  but  I  hate  to 
see  this  country  pay  for  it  through 
such  folly  from  the  loss  of  jobs,  less 
growth  and  higher  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  flies  in  the  face  of  recent 
history.  There  is  a  direct  correlation  twtween 
recent  tax  increases  and  deficit  growth. 

From  1966-72  the  average  tax  rate  was 
17.25  percent  The  deficrt  was  0.9  p>ercent  of 
GNP.  From  1972-79  Vno  average  tax  rate 
went  up  to  16.48  percent.  Despite  higher 
taxes,  the  deficit  as  a  percent  of  GNP  doubted 
to  1.8  percent. 

From  1980-86  taxes  went  up  to  a  19.8  per- 
cent average  rate.  Contrary  to  wtiat  tfie  protax 
lobby  would  have  us  t>eiieve,   higher  taxes 


were  again  accompanied  by  a  large  deficit  in- 
crease. In  fact,  higher  taxes  coincided  with  tfie 
highest  deficft  growth  we've  had.  The  defictt 
has  quardruptod  to  4  percent  of  GNP  during 
this  latest  tax  rise. 

In  spite  of  this  evidence,  the  protax  kjbby 
insists  that  lrK:reasing  taxes  t}y  $65  billion  over 
tfie  next  3  years  will  finally  resolve  tfie  deficit. 
This  just  isn't  true. 

Economic  growth  brings  in  additional  tax  re- 
ceipts witfiout  raising  rates.  In  fact,  with  3.5 
percent  growth  we  will  have  about  $75  billion 
in  additional  receipts.  However,  this  growth 
isn't  enough  for  the  protax  fjarty.  They  want  to 
add  $20  bilton  this  year  and  $65  billk>n  over  3 
years. 

Let's  vote  down  this  tax  increase. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
got  a  good  laugh  out  of  the  last  speech 
that  we  just  heard,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  pay  some  attention  to 
what  I  say. 

Yes,  we  are  living  well,  interest  rates 
are  down,  employment  is  up,  every- 
thing is  fine.  It  is  no  problem  living  on 
borrowed  money. 

The  trouble  is  we  are  borrowing  it 
from  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren. That  is  the  legacy  of  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Sure,  everything  is  fine,  we  are  doing 
real  well.  None  of  us  have  ever  lived 
better,  but  who  is  going  to  pay  the 
bill?  "The  poor  people  that  are  saiddled 
with  that  increase  in  the  budget  defi- 
cit, the  debt  that  is  subject  to  regula- 
tion of  $1.3  trillion. 

All  that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  done  for  all  of  this  peace  and  pros- 
perity right  now  is  to  pass  on  the  re- 
quirement to  pay  for  it  to  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  FrenzelI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
rule  is  unworthy  of  our  votes.  Not- 
withstanding the  other  flaws,  such  as 
waivers,  it  ought  to  be  voted  down 
simply  because  it  makes  in  order  what 
is  probably  the  worst  budget  that  has 
ever  been  presented  on  the  floor  of 
this  House. 

We  have  used  fake  numbers  which 
we  know  are  not  any  good.  We  have 
built  on  false  numbers  of  last  year 
which  we  knew  were  not  any  good.  We 
have  increased  spending  with  the  ex- 
ception of  national  security  which  we 
have  effectively  now  frozen  for  the 
third  straight  year.  Would  that  we 
had  the  courage  to  freeze  everything 
else  for  3  straight  years.  And  worst  of 
all.  we  have  now  added  another  $20 
billion  of  tax  revenues,  or  nearly  $65 
billion  over  3  years. 

The  House  is  obviously  ruled  by  the 
dead  hand  of  Walter  Mondale.  It  not 
only  likes  taxes;  it  is  fascinated  by 


them.  The  very  thought  of  raising 
taxes  causes  many  majority  Members 
to  salivate. 

The  Democrats  have  added  new 
starts  into  this  budget,  and  that  is  one 
reason  that  they  need  the  new  tax- 
ation. The  budget  has  more  new 
spending  in  it  than  it  has  total  tax 
money.  The  net  result  is  that  we  have 
spent  this  year,  as  we  have  spent  in 
every  other  year,  all  of  the  new  tax 
money  that  is  provided.  None  of  the 
increased  taxes  goes  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit. 

There  has  been  talk  about  saving  by 
reducing  spending.  The  real  savings 
are  minuscule.  By  the  time  you  take 
out  the  sale  of  assets  and  the  user  fees 
and  the  other  usual  scams,  and  you 
come  to  reconcile  savings,  there  is  less 
than  $4  bUlion. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  labor  all 
year  and  produce  such  scant  savings. 
It  is  as  though  we  did  not  meet  at  all. 
There  was  almost  no  reason  to  be  here 
because  all  we  could  save  was  $3Vk  bil- 
lion out  of  our  huge  trillion-dollar 
budget.  This  Democrat  budget 
achieves  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
spending  reductions  required  to  put 
our  country  on  the  right  track  again. 

Parenthetically.  I  bet  very  few  Mem- 
bers know  there  is  $100  million  in  this 
budget  to  pay  for  Senators  to  be  able 
to  reelect  themselves.  So.  all  of  you 
who  would  like  to  give  money  to  the 
Senate,  be  sure  and  vote  for  this 
budget.  In  so  doing  you  will  be  gratify- 
ing the  Senate  majority.  It  needs  the 
money. 

Our  Democrat  friends  have  said  that 
the  President  is  intransigent,  that  he 
is  recalcitrant,  and  that  he  will  not  ne- 
gotiate with  them.  Can  my  colleagues 
imagine  that  he  should  agree  to  taxes 
which  he  does  not  think  make  any 
sense?  Should  he  help  the  spenders 
pay  for  their  new  spending  programs, 
the  new  starts  that  they  will  bring  for- 
ward in  reconciliation,  and  the  in- 
creases that  they  have  given  to  the  old 
programs? 

Did  they  accept  any  of  the  Presi- 
dent's ideas?  Of  course  not.  They  said 
his  budget  was  dead  on  arrival.  And 
they  accepted  almost  none  of  his  re- 
scissions. Over  the  years.  Congress  has 
approved  less  than  2  percent  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  rescissions. 

Obviously,  the  recalcitrance  is  here. 
It  is  the  majority  leadership  of  this 
House  which  is  intransigent.  On  their 
record,  the  House  Democrats  all  are 
frozen  in  concrete. 

We  do  not  have  a  process  problem. 
We  do  not  have  a  problem  in  the 
White  House.  We  have  a  problem 
right  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  not  the  procedures  that  do 
not  work,  it  is  the  membership  that 
does  not  work 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  entire  time,  but  let  me  just  say 
that  I  encourage  everyone.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  to  support  the  rule 
and  to  support  the  budget  resolution. 

Fortunately,  I  guess,  or  unfortunate- 
ly, one  way  or  the  other,  someone  has 
to  govern  this  country,  and  we  have 
chosen  to  ask  the  people  to  let  us  do 
so,  and  they  have.  Based  on  that,  I 
think  the  only  responsible  thing  to  do 
is  to  support  this  budget. 

Siu"e,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  in  the 
budget  that  I  would  rather  have  an- 
other way,  and  I  am  sure  anyone  in 
this  body  can  say  that.  But  it  does  give 
us  a  blueprint  to  move  through  with  a 
1988  budget  that  this  Nation  must 
have,  and  I  ask  everyone  to  vote  for 
the  rule  and  for  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  245,  nays 
179,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  202] 

YEAS-245 

Ackeiman 

Coelho 

Garcia 

Akaka 

Coleman  CTX) 

Gaydos 

Alexander 

Collins 

Cejdenson 

Anderson 

Conyers 

Gibbons 

Andrews 

Cooper 

Glickman 

Annunzio 

Coyne 

Gonzalez 

Anthony 

Crockett 

Gordon 

Applegate 

Darden 

Grant 

Aspln 

de  la  Garza 

Gray  (ID 

AUins 

DePazio 

Gray  (PA) 

AuColn 

DeUums 

Guarlni 

Barnard 

Derrick 

Hall  (OH) 

Bales 

Dicks 

HalKTX) 

Beileruon 

Dingell 

Hamilton 

Bennett 

Dtxon 

Harris 

Berman 

Donnelly 

Hatcher 

BevlU 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Hawkins 

BlacKl 

Dowdy 

Hayes  (ID 

Bllbray 

Downey 

Hefner 

Boggs 

Durbln 

Hertel 

Boland 

Dwyer 

Hochbrueckner 

Bonker 

Dyson 

Howard 

BorskI 

Early 

Hoyer 

Bosco 

Erkart 

Hubbard 

Boucher 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hughes 

Boxer 

English 

Hutto 

Brennan 

Erdrelch 

Jenkins 

Brooks 

Espy 

Johnson  (SD) 

Brown  (CA) 

Evans 

Jones  (NO 

Bruce 

FksceU 

Jones  (TN) 

Bryant 

Fazio 

Jontz 

Bustamante 

Felghan 

Kanjorski 

Byron 

Flake 

Kaptur 

Campbell 

Flippo 

Kastenmeier 

Cardin 

Florio 

Kennedy 

Carper 

FoclletU 

Kermelly 

Can- 

Foley 

KUdee 

Chapman 

Ford  (MI) 

Kleczka 

Chappell 

Pord(TN) 

Kolter 

Clarke 

Frank 

Kostmayer 

Clay 

Prort 

LaPalce 

Lancaster 

Lanlos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McMiUen  (MD> 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Mcxxly 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 


Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUirakls 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioOuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Pawell 

Fields 

Pish 

Prenzel 

Gallegly 

GaUo 

Gekas 

Gilman 


Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (OT) 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (ID 

Price  (NO 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp    ' 

Stkorski 

Sisisky 

Sltaggs 

Skelton 

NAYS-179 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Oradison 

Grandy 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

liowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 


Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

staggers 

Stallings 

stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorricelU 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yatron 


McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

M(x>rhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rol>erts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saiki 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 


Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 


SwindaU 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dpton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 


Weldon 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
WorUey 
Wylie 
Yates 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FT,) 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

Badham  Daniel  Packard 

Boner  (TN)  Dymally  Ray 

Bonior  (MI)  Gephardt  Tauzin 

D  1435 

Mr.  BENNETT  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  201,  House  Resolution  197 
implementing  budget  procedures  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  fiscal 
year  1988  is  hereby  laid  on  the  table. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  2712,  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATION, 1988 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  206  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  206 

Resolved,  That  all  points  of  order  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
2(1X6)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  7  of  rule  XXI 
are  hereby  waived  against  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2712)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  I>epartment  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1988,  and  for  other 
purposes.  During  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  all  points  of  order  against  the  following 
provisions  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI 
are  hereby  waived:  l>eginning  on  page  2, 
lines  1  through  24;  l>eginning  on  page  4.  line 
7  through  page  6.  line  5:  t>eglnning  on  page 
7,  line  19  through  page  9,  line  2;  t>eglnning 
on  page  12,  line  12  through  page  13,  line  5; 
l>eglnning  on  page  13,  lines  23  through  26; 
l>eginning  on  page  16,  lines  3  through  21;  l>e- 
ginning  on  page  18,  line  3  through  page  19, 
line  6;  l>eglnnlng  on  page  38,  line  14  through 
page  40.  line  2;  beginning  on  page  46.  line  23 
through  page  S3,  line  3:  t>eglnning  on  page 
55,  line  1  through  page  57.  line  11;  t>egin- 
ning  on  page  61,  line  1  through  page  62.  line 
3;  beginning  on  page  70.  lines  1  through  21; 
and  t>eginning  on  page  71,  lines  5  through 
15. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Derrick]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Taylor], 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  206 
is  a  rule  to  facilitate  consideration  of 
HJl.  2712.  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Since  general  appropriations  bills 
are  privileged,  the  rule  does  not  pro- 
vide any  special  procedures  for  consld- 
eraUon  of  the  bill.  The  biU  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  normal  legislative 
process  for  appropriations  bills.  The 
time  devoted  to  general  debate  will  be 
determined  by  a  unanimous-consent 
request.  Additionally,  the  bill  will  be 
open  to  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  Any  amendment  which 
does  not  violate  the  rules  of  the  House 
will  be  in  order. 

All  points  of  order  against  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  clause 
2(1K6)  of  rule  XI  are  waived.  This  pro- 
vision requires  that  committee  reports 
be  made  available  to  Members  3  days 
prior  to  consideration  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also  waives 
clause  7  of  rule  XXI  which  requires 
that  relevant  printed  hearings  and  re- 
ports on  appropriations  bills  be  avail- 
able 3  days  prior  to  House  consider- 
ation. While  reports  for  this  measure 
were  filed  on  June  18,  printed  copies 
of  hearings  have  been  available  since 
Jime  17. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  waives 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI  which  prohibits 
unauthorized  appropriations  and  legis- 
lative provisions  in  general  appropria- 
tions bills.  The  precise  provisions  of 
H.R.  2712.  for  which  the  waivers  are 
provided,  are  detailed  in  the  rule  by 
reference  to  page  and  line  numbers  in 
the  appropriations  bill. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  supports  these 
waivers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2712  provides  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  in- 
cluding the  National  Park  Service, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  historic 
preservation  funds  as  well  as  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve. 

Many  of  the  committee's  initiatives 
relate  to  the  protection  of  natural  re- 
sources on  public  lands,  development 
of  new  energy  sources  and  continued 
commitment  to  conserve  our  natural 
heritage.  Many  of  the  programs 
funded  in  this  bill  have  an  impact  on 
our  daily  lives. 

yir.  Speaker,  more  than  a  century 
ago  Congress  established  the  National 
Park  System  to  protect  our  lands, 
water,  and  wildlife  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations  of  Americans. 
Punding  for  the  Park  Service's  Land 
Acquisition  Program  contained  in  this 
bill  continues  this  proud  tradition. 
This  year  alone,  the  Park  Service  esti- 
mates that  360  million  Americans  will 
visit  the  over  300  parks  throughout 
the  United  States. 


Punding  for  the  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Program  provides  State  grants  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  historically 
significant  buildings  in  our  local  com- 
munities. 

In  the  area  of  clean  coal  technology, 
the  committee  provides  funding  for 
projects  helping  industries  develop 
technologies  to  bum  coal  more  effi- 
ciently and  with  less  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  enjoys  widespread  support 
largely  due  to  the  work  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee. Mr.  Yates,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
Yates  has  ably  served  as  chairman 
since  1975  and  has  gained  the  respect 
of  the  Members  of  this  Chamber  for 
his  strong  leadership  and  unwavering 
support  for  the  arts,  efforts  to  pre- 
serve our  environment  and  developing 
alternative  energy  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  rule  and  support 
this  appropriations  measure. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  206 
is  a  rule  waiving  various  points  of 
order  against  consideration  of  a  bill 
which  appropriates  $9.4  billion  in  new 
budget  authority  in  fiscal  1988  for 
management  preservation  of  our  Na- 
tion's natural  resources. 

The  rule  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1988, 
H.R.  2712. 

The  rule  is  necessary  in  order  to 
allow  timely  consideration  of  the  bill. 
It  therefore  waives  points  of  order 
that  would  otherwise  lie  against  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  2 
of  rule  XI  and  clause  7  of  nile  XXI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clause  2(1  )(6)  of  rule  XI 
requires  reported  biUs  to  be  available 
for  at  least  3  calendar  days  prior  to 
consideration  in  the  House.  Clause  7  of 
rule  XXI  requires  printed  committee 
hearings  and  a  committee  report  to  be 
available  for  at  least  3  calendar  days 
prior  to  consideration  of  a  general  ap- 
propriation bill  in  the  House. 

In  the  case  of  the  fiscal  1988  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  filed 
the  reported  bill  only  last  Thursday. 
June  18. 

The  leadership  wants  to  bring  the 
biU  up  later  today,  and  these  two  waiv- 
ers are  included  in  the  rule  because  of 
the  floor  schedule.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  asked  by  the 
leadership  to  be  ready  today,  and  the 
Rules  Committee  is  providing  the  nec- 
essary waivers  to  facilitate  House  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2712  appropriates 
$9.4  billion  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  related  agencies  for  1988. 
The  bill  is  $1.1  billion  more  than  was 
appropriated  for  these  programs  in 
fiscal  1987,  and  is  $1.5  billion  higher 


than  the  budget  request  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Among  the  major  budget  increases 
are:  $633.3  million  more  than  request- 
ed for  EInergy  Department  programs; 
$438.3  million  more  than  requested  for 
the  Interior  Department:  $214.1  mil- 
lion more  than  requested  for  Indian 
health  care  programs:  and  $209.5  mil- 
lion more  than  requested  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also  waives 
points  of  order  that  would  otherwise 
lie  against  16  specified  provisions  of 
the  bill,  for  failure  to  comply  with 
clause  2  of  rtile  XXI. 

Clause  2  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  ap- 
propriations for  any  expenditure  not 
previously  authorized  by  law  and  also 
prohibits  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tions bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  waivers  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
are  necessary  because  the  specific  pro- 
visions have  either  not  been  author- 
ized by  law  or  do  constitute  legislation. 

I  shall  not  detail  each  provision  for 
which  we  have  waived  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI.  but  I  do  ask  unaninious  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten]  outlining  and  ex- 
plaining the  need  for  these  waivers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
notified  the  Committee  on  Rules  that 
it  opposes  H.R.  2712  in  its  present 
form.  I  shall  not  detail  the  specific  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  but  I  do  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  extraneous  mate- 
rial, which  is  the  statement  we  re- 
ceived from  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  chairman  and 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  In- 
terior Appropriations  Subcommittee 
appeared  last  Thursday  before  the 
Rules  Committee  to  request  the  waiv- 
ers provided  in  this  nile.  I  want  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  both  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  YatesI 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Regula]  for  their  balanced  approach 
to  this  bill. 

H.R.  2712  balances  our  energy  con- 
servation, research  and  development 
policies  with  long-standing  steward- 
ship requirements  the  Congress  has 
followed  in  order  to  preserve  our  Na- 
tion's great  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  conclude  by 
mentioning  that  the  rule  does  not  pre- 
clude Members  from  offering  amend- 
ments to  reduce  funds  in  specific  ac- 
counts, or  any  germane  limitation 
amendments. 

Members  who  have  amendments,  or 
who  want  to  lower  new  budget  author- 
ity amounts  should  support  this  nile 
so  that  the  House  can  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  bill. 


CoianTm  oh  ArPROPRiATioits, 
Washington,  DC,  June  18,  1987. 
Hon.  Claudc  Pepper. 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Rules,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAntMAit:  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  June  18  reported  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1988. 

It  has  become  necessary,  in  order  to  meet 
deadlines,  that  we  include  appropriations 
for  a  number  of  programs  for  which  legisla- 
tion has  not  yet  been  enacted  and  several 
legislative  provisions  for  which  a  waiver  of 
Clause  2,  Rule  XXI  is  requested.  With  re- 
spect to  the  lack  of  authorization  for  appro- 
priations, representatives  of  the  legislative 
committees  of  jurisdiction  have  been  con- 
tacted and  we  linow  of  no  objections.  We  are 
also  asking  for  a  limited  number  of  waivers 
for  legrislative  provisions  contained  in  the 
bill.  At  this  time  we  know  of  no  objections 
to  them  by  the  committees  of  Jurisdiction.  A 
list  of  specific  requests  for  waivers  is  en- 
closed. 

In  addition  to  those  items  of  which  you 
were  apprised  previously,  the  Committee  re- 
quests a  waiver  of  Clause  2,  Rule  XXI  for  a 
legislative  provision,  which  was  inadvertent- 
ly omitted  from  the  list  provided.  Section 
302.  Title  III— General  provisions  prohibits 
the  sale  of  unprocessed  lumber  from  certain 
Federal  lands  for  export  or  for  substitution 
for  private  lumber  which  is  exported. 

The  Committee  appreciates  your  contin- 
ued cooperation. 
Sincerely. 

Jamie  WirrrrEH. 

Chairman. 

Enclosures. 
Requests  for  Waiver  op  Clause  2.  Rule 
XXI— Department  op  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
Year  1988 

1.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Manage- 
ment of  lands  and  resources;  construction 
and  access;  range  improvements:  service 
charges,  deposits  and  forfeitures;  and  mis- 
cellaneous trust  funds.  The  Committee  rec- 
ommends a  total  appropriation  of 
$511,431,000  for  these  programs,  which  were 
authorized  through  fiscal  year  1984.  To 
date,  legislation  to  begin  providing  specific 
annual  authorization  again  has  not  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House. 

2.  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Resource  Management.  The  Committee  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$335,524,000  for  this  account,  including 
$30,670,000  for  Endangered  Species.  Legisla- 
tion authorizing  $35,000,000  for  Endangered 
Species  (HR  1467)  has  been  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee. 

3.  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Construction  and  Anadromous  Pish.  The 
Committee  has  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $21,054,000  for  this  account,  includ- 
ing $2,000,000  for  anadromous  fish  grants. 
No  authorizing  legislation  for  anadromous 
fish  grants  has  been  introduced  In  the 
House. 

4.  National  Park  Service,  John  P.  Kenne- 
dy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  The 
Committee  has  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $4,920,000.  Congress  has  periodically 
extended  the  authorization  for  the  Center, 
but  no  authorization  legislation  currently  is 
pending. 

5.  Geological  Survey,  surveys,  investiga- 
tions, and  research.  The  Conunittee  has  rec- 
ommended an  appropriation  of  $447,324,000 


for  this  account,  including  $35,040,000  for 
earthquake  hazards  reduction.  Legislation 
authorizing  $36,540,000  for  earthquake  haz- 
ards reduction  (HR  1612)  passed  the  House 
on  June  8.  1987. 

6.  E>epartment  of  Energy,  Fossil  energy  re- 
search and  development:  Naval  petroleum 
and  oil  shale  reserves;  energy  conservation; 
economic  regulation;  emergency  prepared- 
ness; Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve;  SPR  pe- 
troleum account;  and  Energy  Information 
Administration.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends a  total  appropriation  of 
$1,688,662,000  for  these  programs. 
$291,000,000  out  of  $603,744,000  for  the  SPR 
petroleum  account  was  authorized  by  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986 
(PL  99-509),  and  $157,692,000  foRthe  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  is  authorized  by  PL 
99-272.  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1985.  The  remaining  amounts  are  ongoing 
programs  of  the  E>epartment  for  which 
annual  authorizing  legislation  has  not  been 
reported  in  the  House. 

7.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Indian  Health  Services.  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  a  total  appropriation  of 
$943,388,000  for  Indian  health  services.  In- 
cluded in  this  total  is  $9,424,000  for  urban 
health  projects  and  $7,646,000  for  Indian 
health  manpower,  which  were  authorized  by 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 
Reauthorization  for  those  programs  is  con- 
tained in  HR  2290  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  has 
yet  to  report  the  bill. 

8.  Department  of  Education,  Indian  Edu- 
cation. The  Committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $66,343,000  for  Indian  educa- 
tion. Included  is  $63,877,000  for  Parts  A,  B, 
and  C  of  the  Indian  Education  Act,  authori- 
zation for  which  is  contained  in  HR  5  which 
passed  the  House  on  May  21,  1987. 

9.  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission,  Salaries  and  expenses.  The 
Committee  recommends  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  $25,270,000  for  the  Commission.  Of 
that  amount  $18,800,000  for  housing  and 
home  repair  is  not  authorized.  No  authoriz- 
ing legislation  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
House. 

10.  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council.  The  Committee  has  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  $2,145,000  for  the  Coun- 
cil. No  authorizing  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House. 

For  items  1  through  10  a  waiver  of  Clause 
2  of  the  Rule  XXI  is  requested,  because  of 
lack  of  annual  authorization. 

In  addition,  a  waiver  of  Clause  2  of  Rule 
XXI  is  requested  for  the  following  legisla- 
tive provisions: 

11.  National  Park  Service.  Constructii^n. 
This  section  provides  not  to  exceed  $300iXH)0 
for  assistance  to  Mariposa  County.  Califor- 
nia, for  a  solid  waste  disposal  facility  which 
would  serve  Yosemite  National  Park.  This 
type  of  assistance  is  not  specifically  author- 
ized. 

12.  Minerals  Management  Service.  Leasing 
and  royalty  management.  This  section 
changes  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  min- 
erals receipts  to  States. 

13.  Forest  Service.  Administrative  provi- 
sions, forest  service.  A  paragraph  within  Ad- 
ministrative provisions  places  a  ceiling  on 
amounts  available  for  timber  supply  from, 
protection  and  management,  and  resource 
protection  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest. 

14.  Department  of  Energy.  Clean  coal 
technology.  This  section  provides  for  a  solic- 
itation of  projects  for  coal  technologies  to 
reduce    pollution    from    existing    facilities. 


under  specific  conditions.  The  overall  clean 
coal  technology  program  is  authorized. 

15.  Title  III— General  provisions.  Section 
302.  This  section  prohibiU  the  sale  of  un- 
processed lumber  from  certain  Federal 
lands  for  export  or  for  substitution  for  pri- 
vate timber  which  is  exiwrted. 

Interior  Appropriations  Bill.  Fiscal  Tear 
1988 

1.  On  page  24,  line  7.  strike  "$965,956,000" 
and  insert  "$966,452,000". 

2.  On  page  27,  line  20,  strike  "$1,282,000" 
and  Insert  "$1,482,000". 

3.  On  page  47,  strike  lines  4  through  8. 

4.  Begiiming  on  page  47.  line  18.  strike  all 
through    page    47,    line    21.    and    insert: 

'$50,000,000  are  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1987.  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 
$200,000,000  are  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1988.  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  and 
$100,000,000  are  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1989.  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended." 

5.  On  page  47,  line  13.  before  the  period, 
add  "in  fiscal  year  1988". 

6.  On  page  77.  strike  line  11  and  all  lines 
that  follow  through  page  78.  line  4. 

Statement  or  Administration  Policy 

(H.R. Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Bill,  1988  (Sponsor:  Yates 
(D),  lUinois)) 

The  bill  is  unacceptable  to  the  Adminis- 
tration. If  the  bill  were  presented  to  the 
President  in  its  present  form,  the  Presi- 
dent's senior  advisers  would  recommend 
that  he  veto  it. 

The  Administration  is  pleased  that  the 
Committee  has  once  again  approved  the 
concept  of  deducting  Federal  administrative 
costs  before  distributing  Federal  onshore 
mineral  leasing  receipts  between  the  States 
and  the  Treasury.  The  Administration  also 
is  pleased  that  additional  funding  has  been 
provided  for  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Program,  but  urges  the  House  to  amend  the 
bill  to  restore  the  full  five-year,  $2.5  billion 
fimdlng  mechanism  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, in  order  to  fulfill  the  United 
States'  committment  to  Canada  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  Special 
Envoys  on  Acid  Rain.  Finally,  we  are 
pleased  that  the  Committee  has  provided 
funds  for  sustaining  a  75,000  barrel  per  day 
fill  rate  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
even  though  this  is  less  than  the  President's 
recent  energy  security  recommendations  to 
Congress  supporting  a  100.000  barrel  per 
day  fill  rate  provided  that  budget  offsets  are 
made  available  to  cover  its  higher  costs. 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  is  unacceptable,  and 
if  the  bill  were  presented  to  the  President  in 
its  present  form,  the  President's  senior  ad- 
visers would  recommend  that  he  veto  it.  In 
considering  the  acceptability  of  Congres- 
sional action  on  appropriations  bills,  the  Ad- 
ministration will  use  sis  its  benchmark  the 
budgetary  resources  (i.e..  budget  authority, 
obligation  limitations,  and  loan  limitations) 
requested  by  the  President  for  discretionary 
programs.  The  Committee's  action  exceeds 
that  benchmark  by  $1.8  billion.  The  major 
increases  over  the  levels  included  In  the 
?>resident's  Budget  are  for  items  that  can  be 
easily  delayed  or  are  of  a  purely  local  rather 
than  national  interest.  The  national  impor- 
tance of  achieving  the  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  vastly  out- 
weighs the  marginal  value  of  these  in- 
creases. 
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Of  particuUr  concern  to  the  Admlnistn- 
Uonare: 

An  unwarrmnted  increue  of  $327  million 
(41  percent)  for  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
indudlnt  increases  for  contract  care  (fees 
for  which  in  reality  are  declining),  unneces- 
sary hospital  facilities,  and  saniUtion  facili- 
ties funded  more  appropriately  elsewhere. 

Increases  of  $194  million  (130  percent)  in 
Fossil  energy  research  and  development  and 
$340  million  (80  percent)  in  Energy  conser- 
vation, which  would  finance  programs  that 
are  properly  the  responsibility  of,  and  that 
should  be  supported  by,  the  private  sector 
and/or  State  governments.  In  particular, 
the  Administration  urges  no  funding  for 
conservation  grants  since  States  have  re- 
ceived large  settlements  from  Exxon  Corpo- 
ration and  other  overcharges. 

Numerous  smaU  increments  to  the  F^resi- 
dent's  Budget.  The  Committee  added  small 
amounts  of  money  for  a  large  number  of 
items  that  are  of  low  priority  or  can  be  de- 
layed easily  (such  as  grants  to  States  for 
recreation  programs  and  land  acquisition) 
or  are  of  a  purely  local  rather  than  national 
interest  (parlc,  fish,  and  wildlife,  and  Indian 
construction  projects;  demonstration,  re- 
search and  technology  projects:  and  support 
of  the  arts  in  Washington,  D.C.).  The  result 
is  a  rather  large  Increase  that  should  be  re- 
duced by  the  full  Committee. 

Moreover,  the  bill  contains  a  number  of 
objectionable  language  provisions.  The  most 
troublesome  of  these  relates  to  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  (OCS)  leasing  activities  off  the 
East  coast.  This  provision  would  threaten 
our  future  energy  security  by  placing  large 
OCS  areas  off  limits  to  leasiiig.  By  refusing 
to  allow  responsible  and  environmentally 
safe  study  and  exploration  of  our  most 
promising  CK:S  areas,  the  Committee  action 
will  surely  increase  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  of  oil.  The  Administration  is 
also  strongly  opposed  to  the  requirement 
that  structures  on  the  OCS  contain  at  least 
50  percent  U.S.  materials. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  overstep  legis- 
lative functions  (particvdary  those  enunci- 
ated by  the  Supreme  Court  in  INS  v. 
Chadha)  by  requiring  Congressional  Com- 
mittee approval  of  Executive  Branch  ac- 
tions and  Impede  the  ability  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  manage  properly  and  effec- 
tively its  responsibilities.  The  most  objec- 
tionable provisions  involve  micromange- 
ment  instructions  (the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Mineral 
Management  Service,  and  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining),  and  exemptions  from  person- 
nel ceilings  necessary  for  prudent  manage- 
ment of  the  Executive  Branch  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  strongly  oppose  efforts  to  Infringe 
upon  the  constitutional  authority  and  legiti- 
mate policy  and  managerial  functions  of  the 
Executive  Branch. 

It  is  crucial  to  the  efficient  management 
of  the  Nation's  affairs  that  mutually  accept- 
able decisions  be  made  expeditiously  in  the 
budget  process  generally  and  the  appropria- 
tions process  in  particular.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant that  these  decisions  support  both 
national  priorities  and  the  fiscal  restraint 
required  by  the  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
Act.  The  Administration  is  prepared  to  worli 
with  Congress  toward  these  ends. 

The  Administration  urges  the  House  to 
eliminate  the  unwarranted  spending  in- 
creases and  objectionable  language  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  so  that  the  President's 
senior  advisers  could  recommend  that  he 
sign  it. 

Bfr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Waucir]  for  an  inquiry  that  he 
would  like  to  make  regarding  this  rule. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wanted  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]. 
The  rule  makes  in  order,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  consideration  of  the  bill  as 
printed,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  That  is  coirect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  H.R.  2712. 
Union  Calendar  No.  98? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  wA^KER.  I  went  through  here, 
and  I  found  a  little  bit  of  a  problem  in 
trying  to  figure  out  what  we  were 
waiving,  because  as  I  went  through 
the  bin  as  printed,  when  I  got  to  the 
beginning  on  page  70,  lines  1  through 
21,  the  bill  as  printed  has  no  page  70 
in  it. 

Instead,  the  bill  as  printed  evidently 
starts  and  begins  taking  up  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation  bill  at  page  17,  after 
page  64  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  DEaiRICK.  The  gentleman 
must  have  a  copy  that  has  been  mis- 
printed. I  have  a  copy  that  has  a  page 
70.  

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  copy  here. 
Maybe  the  minority  has  been  supplied 
with  incorrect  bills  here,  but  I  just 
went  back  here  and  pulled  a  bunch  of 
them  off  the  stack  in  the  back  here. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  We  have  not  been 
reduced  to  that  yet,  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman.        

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  It  is  apparently 
simply  a  printing  error,  but  we  have 
copies  available. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we 
assured  that  in  fact  the  waivers  made 
in  order  under  the  rule  do  in  fact 
match  up  with  the  bill,  so  that  we  are 
in  fact  approving  a  rule  that  spealu  to 
the  bill  as  printed? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  The  gentleman  has 
my  assurance. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that 
there  evidently  has  been  a  fairly  seri- 
ous printing  error,  because  there  are 
pages  missing.  The  Legislative  Appro- 
priations Act  has  been  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Act  and  it  is  going  to  cause  some  con- 
fusion to  people  who  come  on  the 
floor  and  try  to  look  through  the  bill, 
so  we  had  better  make  certain  we  have 
the  right  bill. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Well,  I  apologize  to 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  has  ap- 
parently found  a  mistake  that  we 
made. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  think  we 
ought  to  warn  our  colleagues  that 
when  they  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
they  had  better  make  certain  they 
have  the  right  bill,  because  there  are 


some  of  them  here  that  are  bad,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
calling  attention  to  the  error  that  has 
obviously  been  made  in  the  printing  of 
these  bUls.  I  think  it  is  well  that  it  has 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quortmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  EM- 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  322,  nays 
100,  not  voting  11,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  203] 
YEAS-322 


Aclierman 

Coleman  (TX) 

Frost 

Akaka 

Collins 

Garcia 

Alexander 

Combest 

Oaydos 

Anderson 

Conte 

Oejdenson 

Andrews 

Conyers 

Gibbons 

Anniinzlo 

Cooper 

Oilman 

Anthony 

Coughlln 

Olickman 

Applegate 

Courier 

Gonzalez 

Aspin 

Coyne 

Goodllng 

AUins 

Craig 

Gordon 

AuColn 

Crockett 

Oradison 

Barnard 

Darden 

Grant 

Bateman 

DavU(MI) 

Gray  (IL) 

Bates 

de  la  Garza 

Gray  (PA) 

Beilenson 

DeFazio 

Green 

Bennett 

Dellums 

Guarlnl 

Bereuter 

Derrick 

Hall  (OH) 

Bennan 

Dicks 

Hall  (TX) 

BevUl 

Dingell . 

Hamilton 

BiacKl 

DloGuardl 

Hammerschmldt 

Bilbray 

Dixon 

Harris 

Boehlert 

Donnelly 

Hatcher 

BOKKS 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Hawkins 

Boland 

Dowdy 

Hayes  (ID 

Bonker 

Downey 

Hayes  (LA) 

Borski 

Duncan 

Hefner 

Bosco 

Durbln 

Herger 

Boucher 

Dwyer 

Hertel 

Boxer 

Dyson 

Hochbrueckner 

Brennan 

Early 

Horton 

Brooks 

Eckart 

Howard 

Broomfield 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Brown  (CA) 

Emerson 

Hubbard 

Bruce 

English 

Hughes 

Bryant 

Erdreich 

Hutto 

Bustamante 

Espy 

Ireland 

Byron 

Evans 

Jacobs 

Campbell 

Pascell 

Jeffords 

Cardin 

Pazlo 

Jenkins 

Carper 

Peighan 

Johnson  ((TT) 

Can- 

Pish 

Johnson  (SD) 

Chapman 

Flake 

Jones  (NO 

Chappell 

Fllppo 

Jones  (TN) 

aarke 

Plorio 

Jontz 

Clay 

PogUetU 

Kanjorskl 

Cllnger 

Foley 

Kaptur 

Coats 

Ford  (MI) 

Kastenmeler 

Coelho 

Pord(TN) 

Kennedy 

Coleman  (MO) 

Frank 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Koetmayer 

Kyi 

I^Falce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

MIneta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myets 


Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bentley 

Billrakis 

BlUey 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Coble 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fawell 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 


Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

T^anetta 

Pams 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Bikorskl 

I  NAYS— 100 

Orandy 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Hller 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Kaslch 

Lagomarsino 

Lewte  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Martin  (IL) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

Moorhead 


Sislsky 
Skaggs 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torrlcelli 
Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

VoUuner 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

WhltUn 

Williams 

WUson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING- 11 
Badham  Daniel  Packard 

Boner  (TN)  Dymally  Ray 

Bonlor  (MI)  Gephardt  Tauzin 

Buechner  Kemp 

D  1505 

Mr.  UPTON  and  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illi- 
nois changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  HERGER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  results  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Oxley 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Roth 

Salki 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Spentx 

Stangeiand 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldon 

Young  (AK) 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 

HOUSE   CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION   93,    CONCURRENT    RESO- 
LUTION     ON      THE      BUDGET- 
FISCAL  YEAR  1988 
Mr.    GRAY    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  201,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  93)  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989,  and  1990. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

D  1515 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  201,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Monday,  June  22.  1987,  at  page 
16879. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  your  ap- 
proval the  conference  agreement  on 
the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  The  conference  that  produced 
this  agreement  was  long  and  arduous. 

In  all  likelihood,  this  budget  is  not 
the  best  that  any  of  us  might  design 
individually.  It  was  the  result  of  nego- 
tiation and  compromise.  But  this 
agreement  does  preserve  the  domestic 
priorities  embodied  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution we  passed  more  than  2  months 
ago.  In  areas  like  defense  and  reve- 
nues, it  is  closer  to  the  House  version 
than  the  Senate's.  And  it  achieves 
$36.85  billion  in  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion—vmder  any  set  of  estimating  as- 
sumptions. 

This  is  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  that 
allows  the  President  to  choose  a 
budget  with  higher  defense  spending 
and  greater  deficit  reduction,  or  one 


with  lower  defense  spending  and  a 
larger  deficit.  The  choice  is  his.  There 
will  be  no  more  borrowing  to  finance 
his  defense  program.  In  effect,  we 
have  torn  up  the  President's  credit 
card,  and  told  him  he  no  longer  can 
follow  his  policy  of  borrow  and 
borrow,  spend  and  spend. 

I  believe  the  House  conferees  did 
very  well  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
Senate.  The  agreement  nmintains  the 
figures  we  assumed  in  our  resolution 
for  emergency  national  priorities.  It 
includes  $970  million  for  AIDS  re- 
search, education,  and  prevention.  It 
includes  an  additional  $550  million  for 
assistance  to  the  homeless.  And  it  pro- 
vides funding  for  other  new  initiatives 
in  areas  like  education,  child  develop- 
ment, trade,  and  welfare  reform. 

As  the  people's  house  we  stressed 
the  people's  priorities  in  the  confer- 
ence, and  we  were  successful  in  pre- 
serving our  funding  levels  for  educa- 
tion, health.  Medicare,  income  securi- 
ty, and  community  and  regional  devel- 
opment. 

The  agreement  ties  the  level  of  de- 
fense spending  to  the  President's  ac- 
ceptance of  revenues  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion. If  he  signs  reconciliation,  defense 
would  be  funded  at  $296  bUlion  in 
budget  authority  and  $289.5  billion  in 
outlays.  If  he  doesn't  sign  reconcilia- 
tion, defense  budget  authority  would 
be  $289.0  billion  and  outlays  would  be 
$283.6  billion. 

If  the  President  accepts  revenues  for 
deficit  reduction,  defense  spending 
could  grow  by  $6  billion  in  1988,  bring- 
ing it  nearly  to  the  inflation-adjusted 
CBO  baseline.  However,  the  agree- 
ment on  budget  authority  of  $296  bil- 
lion, contingent  on  the  President's 
agreement  to  reconciliation,  lowers 
substantially  any  commitment  to 
higher  defense  spending  in  the  out- 
years. 

Finally,  we  reached  agreement  on 
new  revenues  that  are  far  closer  to  the 
figure  in  the  House  resolution  than 
the  one  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  resolution  called  for  $119  bil- 
lion in  new  revenues  over  4  years— 
$18.3  billion  the  first  year,  $30.5  bil- 
lion the  next  2  years,  and  $39.5  billion 
in  the  final  year.  Our  resolution  pro- 
posed $57.0  billion  in  new  revenues 
over  3  years,  with  modest  year-to-year 
increases  from  $18  to  $19  to  $20  bU- 
lion. 

The  agreement  calls  for  $64.3  billion 
in  new  revenues  over  3  years— $19.3 
biUion  the  first  year,  $22  billion  the 
second,  and  $23  billion  the  third.  We 
believe  this  lower  figure  is  politically 
and  substantively  more  realistic  than 
the  higher  Senate  number.  Neverthe- 
less, it  will  reduce  substantially  both 
the  future  deficit  problem  and  the 
pressure  for  excessive  spending  cuts  in 
vitally  needed  programs. 

My  friends,  this  conference  agree- 
ment deserves  the  support  of  all  Mem- 
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ben  of  this  body.  It  is  not  only  a  work- 
able plan  that  provides  for  all  of  the 
important  needs  of  the  Nation— It  Is  a 
responsible  plan.  It  is  a  plan  that  will 
lead  us  out  of  the  valley  of  debt  and 
onto  the  high  ground  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

The  President  has  criticized  this 
plan.  He  says  he  wants  reforms  in  the 
budget  process  before  he'll  even  talk 
to  us  about  the  budget.  But  it  has 
been  6  months  since  the  President 
sent  us  his  unrealistic,  irresponsible 
budget  proposal,  and  the  American 
people  want  to  know  where  this  Gov- 
ernment is  headed. 

Just  because  the  President  wants  to 
shift  attention  away  from  his  other 
troubles,  we  cannot  let  ourselves  be 
distracted  from  the  need  to  put  our 
fiscal  house  in  order.  He  has  Iranscam: 
we've  got  to  stop  the  budget  scam.  He 
had  Contragate;  now  we  have  to  close 
the  deficit  gate. 

The  American  people  expect 
straightforward  talk  from  their  elect- 
ed Representatives.  The  American 
people  are  tired  of  the  President's 
empty  rhetoric— and  his  empty  prom- 
ises. 

When  a  Presidential  candidate 
promises  to  balance  the  budget  within 
3  years— then  more  than  doubles  the 
national  debt  in  his  first  6  years  in 
office— and  then  has  the  audacity  to 
renew  has  call  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget— 
the  American  people  know  they  are 
not  being  told  the  truth. 

When  the  President  says  he  wants  to 
reduce  the  deficit— then  sends  us  a 
budget  that  includes  new  taxes— and 
then  says  he'll  veto  any  bill  to  raise 
new  revenues— the  American  people 
know  they  are  not  being  told  the 
truth. 

My  friends,  this  is  a  budget  that  re- 
flects the  hopes  and  desires  of  the 
American  people,  their  priorities— and 
their  sense  of  reality. 

It's  a  budget  that  tells  the  President 
there's  no  free  lunch,  that  we  have  to 
begin  to  pay  as  we  go,  not  just  shift 
the  burden  to  future  generations. 

And  it's  a  budget  that  tells  our  citi- 
zens at  home— and  our  allies  abroad- 
that  we  are  prepared  to  act  responsi- 
bly, even  when  the  decisions  are  diffi- 
cult. 

My  friends,  these  are  the  messages 
we  need  to  send,  and  this  budget  will 
send  them.  I  urge  your  approval. 

Is  this  the  absolute  best  budget  in 
the  world?  I  wiU  be  the  first  to  say  no. 
it  is  not.  But  it  is  the  best  one  that  we 
can  produce  now  with  the  consensus 
that  is  available,  since  our  Republican 
friends  are  not  participating  in  the 
process. 

I  would  simply  say  to  those  who  will 
stand  here  today  and  urge  you  to  vote 
no,  where  is  their  budget?  They  did 
not  produce  one  several  weeks  ago. 
They  still  do  not  have  one,  and  they 
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voted  against  their  own   President's 
budget. 

We  need  to  send  a  message  and  that 
message  is  that  we  will  make  some  dif- 
ficult decisions,  we  will  reduce  the  def- 
icit by  over  $36  billion,  and  we  will 
achieve  a  compromise  in  order  to  do  it. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
for  yielding,  and  want  to  commend 
him  for  the  outstanding  job  he  has 
done  as  well  as  the  committee. 

But  I  do  want  to  engage  in  a  collo- 
quy now  with  regard  to  the  actions  of 
the  conference  conunittee  on  the 
budget  resolution.  Could  the  gentle- 
man advise  me  as  to  how  much  this 
conference  report  assiunes  for  the 
international  affairs  function  and  how 
any  reductions  from  currrent  levels 
for  that  function  would  be  allocated? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
conference  report  assumes  $16.2  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority,  $16.1  billion 
in  outlays  for  that  particula^unction. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  $150 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $100 
million  in  outlays  from  the  House- 
passed  version  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  conference  committee  did  not 
make  any  specific  assumptions  about 
how  program  cuts  would  be  allocated 
except  that  countries  covered  by  the 
Camp  David  agreements  are  assumed 
to  be  protected. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  So  the  conference 
committee,  in  accordance  with  the 
House  rules  and  the  Budget  Act,  has 
given  total  discretion  to  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  allocate  any  reduc- 
tions among  the  numerous  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriation  measures  in 
the  international  affairs  function? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  final  allocations  of  spend- 
ing wUl  be  made  by  the  conunittees  of 
jurisdiction.  They  are  not  made  in  this 
budget  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  again  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  him  and  the  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  for  giving  us 
this  opportunity.  Otherwise,  speaking 
just  for  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, we  would  have  had  a  disaster  on 
our  hands. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
guess  my  question  is  a  follow-on  or 
just  an  expansion.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  was  speaking  especially 
of  the  State  Department  and  foreign 
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affairs,  but  the  same  answer  would 
apply  to  all  departments,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  FASCELL.  In  the  150  account. 
Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
answer  would  apply  to  the  150  ac- 
count. It  would  also  apply  in  general 
in  the  budget  where  there  are  no  spe- 
cific assumptions  made  that  are  not 
reconciled. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  the 
gentleman  was  one  of  those  who 
helped  to  draft  the  Budget  Act  several 
years  ago,  the  authorizing  and  appro- 
priation committees  make  the  final  as- 
sumptions with  regard  to  the  alloca- 
tions specifically  unless  we  specify  in 
reconciliation.  We  set  ceilings,  we  have 
set  targets,  which  are  not  to  be  exceed- 
ed. As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  we 
issue  reports  on  those  302(a)  ceilings. 

So  the  gentleman's  understanding 
about  the  budget  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  has 
consumed  11  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Denny  Smith]. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  debate  has  posed  the  question  of 
which  is  better— tax  and  spend  or 
borrow  and  spend— nobody  has  stood 
up  and  said  'Why  not  just  cut  spend- 
ing?" 

Deficit  projections  for  fiscal  1988 
and  the  outyears  are  guesses  at  best. 
This  Democrat  document  is  official 
certification  by  the  majority  party  in 
this  Congress  that  Gramm-Rudman  is 
dead  in  law  and  spirit.  This  document 
will  be  ignored  at  the  first  opportuni- 
ty, points  of  order  will  be  waived,  and 
this  5  weeks  of  waiting  and  doing 
nothing  will  have  gone  for  nothing. 

This  budget  is  a  sham  document. 
The  numbers  are  "cooked"  and  every- 
one here  knows  It. 

The  test  of  the  budget  document  is 
not  the  rhetoric  of  today,  it  is  when 
appropriation  measures  come  before 
the  House  and  we  choose  to  forget 
about  our  fiscal  responsibility  speech- 
es. 

The  test  is  when  we  have  late-night 
sessions  to  pass  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  fund  the  Government  because 
the  majority  party  has  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pass  appropriation  meas- 
ures. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  has 
failed  this  test  year  after  year. 

The  majority  talks  of  taking  the 
leadership  role  on  the  issue  of  the 
budget.  Their  idea  of  leadership  is  to 
bite  their  lip  and  vote  to  waive  points 
of  order  against  budget  act  viola- 
tions—something they  did  106  times 
last  year. 


We  listen  to  these  speeches  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  regarding  their 
fiscal  responsibility:  we  hear  of  these 
cuts  that  have  been  imposed  on  so 
many  programs;  how  they  held  back 
the  rate  of  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing and  tied  it  to  a  tax  Increase;  nonde- 
fense  items  didn't  have  that  tax  in- 
crease threat  attached. 

The  facts  of  this  docimient  are 
clear— spending  will  go  up  next  year, 
taxes  will  go  up  next  year,  and  not  one 
nondeiense  program  has  been  cut 
from  the  budget.  This  is  not  the  type 
of  leadership  this  country  needs. 

Department  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priations is  due  to  come  before  this 
body  today.  Interior  fimctions  for 
fiscal  year  1988  are  scheduled  to  in- 
crease by  13.6  percent.  Related  agen- 
cies alone  are  scheduled  to  increase  by 
23.3  percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1987 
figures. 

The  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  is  scheduled 
to  increase  over  fiscal  year  1987  by  7.6 
percent. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress, 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  was  $688 
billion.  For  fiscal  year  1988  the  Demo- 
crats propose  spending  $1,041  tril- 
lion—a 51-percent  Increase. 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year  1981  totaled 
$559  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1988  we  are 
asked  to  tu^ept  $933  billion— a  56-per- 
cent increase,  yet  deficits  increased 
from  $79  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981: 
$165  to  $175  billion  in  fiscal  year  1989; 
and  roughly  the  same  figures  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

We  are  asked  to  accept  another  $19.3 
billion  in  unspecified  taxes  as  a  way  of 
closing  the  deficit.  Over  the  past  50 
years.  Congress  has  enacted  about  200 
bills  that  have  increased  taxes  in  some 
way— leadership  m^ans  having  to 
make  decisions  and  sometimes  saying 
"no." 

Sixty-five  billion  dollar  figure  for  3 
years  is  not  accurate— does  not  reflect 
the  costs  of  welfare  reform  or  cata- 
strophic health  insurance;  does  not  re- 
flect the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  forcing  businesses  to  close 
and  taking  more  money  from  the  tax- 
payers' pockets. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this  sham 
budget. 

D  1530 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schkoeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  address  this 
conversation  where  people  are  saying 
that  this  budget  is  a  sham.  First  of  all. 
how  did  we  get  here?  If  we  do  a  real 
reality  check,  the  way  we  got  here  is 
America  bought  a  "hot  fudge  sundae 
diet"  about  7  years  ago. 


Now.  I  like  hot  fudge  simdae  diets, 
but  here  we  are  today  saying.  "Hey. 
the  diet  didn't  work. " 

We  were  told  that  you  could  cut 
taxes,  increase  defense  and  balance 
the  budget.  And  we  just  finished 
coming  back  from  the  Venice  confer- 
ence as  the  biggest  debtor  in  the 
world.  So  the  question  is  are  we  going 
to  do  anything  about  it?  I  really  salute 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
his  committee  who  have  worked  very 
hard  to  put  a  budget  out  here.  It  gives 
two  different  options.  If  the  President 
wants  more  defense  than  he  can  pay 
for  more  defense,  and  pay  as  you  go  is 
the  only  way  when  you  are  running 
the  kind  of  deficits  we  are  running.  It 
is  the  only  way.  We  cannot  keep  let- 
ting the  deficit  mount  up  and  we  are 
going  to  still  be  paying  it  off  in  the 
21st  century,  which  is  a  very  sobering 
thing. 

So  we  are  going  to  hear  all  sorts  of 
people  stand  up  today  and  say,  "Oh, 
what  we  should  have  done  is  cut 
spending."  Yes,  well  where  Is  that 
budget  to  cut  the  spending?  I  do  not 
think  anybody  should  be  allowed  to 
say  that  unless  they  had  a  budget  that 
was  out  here. 

As  I  remember  when  this  budget  was 
going  there  were  not  a  lot  of  options. 
Everybody  wanted  to  take  a  hit  on 
what  you  put  on  the  table  but  nobody 
wanted  to  go  put  the  hard  options  on 
the  table. 

So   I   think   we    have   got   a   great 

budget  here  that  says  there  are  two 

hard  options;  the  President  can  pick 

from  column  A  or  column  B  and  the 

"hot  fudge  sundae  diet"  did  not  work. 

I  think  we  really  need  to  get  on  with 
that  rather  than  kidding  ourselves 
that  we  can  keep  doing  this  with 
smoke  and  mirrors,  with  tap  dances, 
with  anything  else. 

We  have  got  to  get  it  turned  around. 
It  is  affecting  our  trade  international- 
ly, it  is  certainly  affecting  the  differ- 
ent options  of  what  we  can  do  in  the 
future  and  I  think  everybody  should 
vote  for  this  budget. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  GOODLINGl.  J 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  have  heard  or  we  have  used  the 
term  "better  late  than  never. "  But  I 
am  afraid  in  the  case  of  this  budget 
conference  resolution  "never"  might 
have  been,  better  for  the  American 
public  than  "never." 

Now.  ""never"  might  have  been 
better  by  all  means.  During  our  one 
meeting,  we  had  three,  but  two  were 
to  get  the  speeches  that  we  heard 
every  year.  When  that  was  finished  we 
had  one  more  budget  meeting  where 
the  minority  was  invited. 

During  that  time  we  heard  the  term 
over  and  over  again,  "'We  can't  contin- 
ue to  borrow  and  spend."  I  agree  with 
that.  That  is  a  bad  policy.  But  what 
they  also  said,  they  did  not  put  it  in 


writing,  but  we  will  continue  the  busi- 
ness of  taxing  and  spend. 

Then  they  said.  "Mr.  President,  pay 
as  you  go."  That  is  a  good  policy:  I 
agree  with  that.  The  fastest  growing 
part  of  our  budget.  If  you  look  at  each 
one  Individually,  happens  to  be  one  on 
the  domestic  side.  And  I  notice  we  are 
not  paying  as  we  go  on  the  domestic 
side.  "^ 

To  the  public:  I  am  sorry  we  did  not 
meet  $108  billion  as  a  deficit.  I  did  not 
believe  that  we  could.  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  those  who  did  not  think  it  was 
realistic. 

But  I  am  also  sorry  we  did  not  meet 
$134  billion  or  $136  billion.  We  said  we 
played  around  with  REA,  we  were  get- 
ting all  sorts  of  money  from  that  but 
CBO  says  that  it  is  not  true.  Then  we 
get  to  reconciliation  and  what  do  we 
do?  Then  we  have  supplementals,  then 
we  have  continuing  resolutions. 

Then  my  chairman  says,  "We  are 
now  coming  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
valley  of  death."  And  I  say,  "Yes,  right 
into  the  shadow  of  the  valley  of  death, 
economic  death." 

Truly,  public,  I  apologize  that  as 
part  of  this  committee  we  are  present- 
ing you  a  scam  one  more  time. 

I  thought  we  might  do  It  last  year 
because  It  was  an  election  year.  I  had 
hoped  this  year  we  would  not  do  It  be- 
cause it  was  a  nonelection  year.  But. 
public,  do  not  lose  faith;  perhaps  next 
year  we  will  have  the  courage  to  do 
what  has  to  be  done  and  we  will  pay  as 
we  go  on  all  programs,  not  just  certain 
programs. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski). 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  deficit  must  be  reduced.  There 
is  no  disagreement  on  this  point. 

Continued  record  deficits  are  a 
threat  to  the  economy  and  the  single 
biggest  reason  for  our  trade  deficit 
and  our  growing  foreign  debt.  There 
isn't  a  politician  in  this  town,  includ- 
ing the  President,  who  has  not  given  a 
speech  on  the  Importance  of  reducing 
the  deficit.  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
talk  is  cheap.  Now  we  are  going  to  find 
out  who  is  willing  to  do  something 
about  the  deficit. 

The  first  step  in  doing  something 
about  It  is  to  recognize  the  facts.  And 
one  inescapable  fact  is  that  revenues 
have  got  to  be  part  of  any  real  deficit 
reduction  package. 

This  conference  report  calls  for  new 
revenues:  $19.3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1988  and  $64.3  over  the  next  3  fiscal 
years.  I  expect  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  meet  its  reconcili- 
ation instruction,  as  it  has  every  year 
since  1980. 1  also  expect  every  Member 
who  supports  this  resolution  today  to 
support  the  reconciliation  bill  that  will 
follow. 
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The  only  person  in  Washington  who 
thinks  that  the  budget  deficit  can  be 
addressed  without  new  revenues  is 
Ronald  Reason. 

He  is  beginning  to  lock  himself  in 
concrete  over  the  issue  of  new  reve- 
nues. That  will  make  our  Job  all  the 
more  difficult. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  craft  a  rev- 
enue bill  that  preserves  the  Presi- 
dent's most  important  tax  policy, 
lower  rates,  while  recognizing  the 
democratic  principles  of  progressivity. 
In  crafting  such  a  bill.  I  think  that  it 
is  imperative  that  we  avoid  undoing 
the  Tax  Reform  Act.  If  we  go  after 
that  bill,  particularly  the  rates,  before 
the  ink  is  even  dry.  we  lose  any  chance 
of  getting  the  President  on  board  and 
getting  a  bill  signed.  In  addition,  we 
give  Ronald  Reagan  one  more  excuse 
to  ignore  the  deficit. 

Ronald  Reagan  is  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent even  when  he  is  wrong.  And  he  is 
wrong  when  he  says  we  don't  need  new 
revenues  more  to  attack  the  deficit. 
But  he  is  right  on  the  issue  of  raising 
the  tax  rates. 

I  think  we  can  develop  a  revenue  bill 
that  meets  the  deficit  reduction  goals 
of  this  resolution  and  is  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act.  By  doing  this,  we  will  force  the 
President  to  confront  his  deficits  once 
and  for  all. 

We  have  to  force  the  President  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  his  office. 
I  believe  that  the  only  way  to  do  this 
is  to  adopt  a  responsible  deficit  reduc- 
tion bUl.  including  revenues,  and  to  re- 
store the  automatic  trigger  for  a  se- 
quester under  Gramm-Rudman. 

I  am  convinced  that  luiless  he  is 
faced  with  an  automatic  sequester,  one 
that  will  hit  equally  between  defense 
and  nondefense  spending,  he  will 
never  face  the  reality  of  the  budget 
deficit  and  the  need  to  raise  revenues. 
I'm  as  frustrated  as  anyone  with  the 
posture  the  President  and  his  support- 
ers have  taken  with  regard  to  the  defi- 
cit. This  President  is  the  biggest  defi- 
cit spender  in  our  history.  In  the  4 
years  of  the  Carter  Presidency,  the 
total  Federal  deficit  was  $250  billion. 
It  took  Ronald  Reagan  only  2  years  to 
increase  the  deficit  by  over  $300  bil- 
lion. Our  total  Federal  debt  has  more 
than  doubled  during  his  Presidency.  It 
took  us  200  years  for  our  total  Federal 
debt  to  reach  $1  trillion.  It  took 
Ronald  Reagan  Just  5  years  to  double 
the  debt  to  $2  trillion. 

The  President's  antitax  rhetoric  is 
no  less  astounding  than  his  antideficit 
speeches.  He  has  signed  the  three  larg- 
est tax  increases  in  our  history.  His 
budget  recommendations  since  1981 
have  called  for  over  $200  billion  in  tax 
increases. 

Even  with  these  facts,  he  has  suc- 
cessfully portrayed  himself  as  being 
against  tax  increases  and  deficit 
spending. 
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I'm  tired  of  this  game  of  smoke  and 
mirrors. 

I'm  tired  of  his  bashing  the  Congress 
on  the  deficit. 

And  I'm  tired  of  his  supporters  in 
the  Congress  sitting  on  the  sidelines. 

We  have  given  the  President  a  free 
ride.  It  is  time  to  stop.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  leadership  will  move  quiclcly 
to  restore  the  automatic  trigger  so 
that  it  will  be  in  place  when  the  recon- 
cUiation  bill  reaches  the  President's 
desk. 

I  want  a  bipartisan  reconciliation 
package  and  I  hope  that  we  might  still 
develop  such  a  bill.  But  even  more  im- 
portantly. I  want  this  deficit  reduced. 
If  it  takes  an  automatic  sequester,  so 
belt. 

I  expect  the  Congress  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility in  reducing  the  deficit.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  I»resident  met 
his. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
uon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Budget 
Commrttees  have  finally  completed  their  dutii- 
ous  woffc  in  setting  spending  limits  (or  fiscal 
year  1988.  Having  spun  their  "Wheel  of  Mis- 
fortur>e"  they  fwive  ended  up  cutting  the  inter- 
natiorral  affairs  furK:tion  t>y  $1.3  billion  hekm 
the  fiscal  year  1988  CBO  baseline.  Apparent- 
ly, our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
t>elteve  our  country  can  have  an  active  and 
healthy  foreign  policy  without  paying  for  it.  In 
its  assumptions,  the  conference  report  sug- 
gests that  foreign  aid  programs — particularly 
security  assistance — should  absorb  the  major 
share  of  cuts. 

Rrst  of  all.  we  have  authorizing  committees 
arxl  an  appropriations  committee  to  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  program  funding 
levels.  The  Budget  Committee  is  not  charged 
with  this  responsibility.  Nor  should  it  be.  The 
Budget  Committee  is  charged  with  recom- 
merxjir>g  broad  function  levels,  not  deciding 
which  countries  and  programs  should  be 
spared  cuts,  and  whk:h  should  not. 

Secorxl,  the  budget  resolution  suggests 
cuts  in  foreign  assistance,  the  result  of  which 
could  be  to  sharply  slash  aid  to  base  rights 
and  facilities  access  countries  so  important  to 
protecting  United  States  national  interests 
abroad.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  without  over- 
seas military  facilities.  They  are  an  investment 
in  intematkxial  stability  and  are  essential  to 
preserving  our  Natksn's  position  in  the  worid. 
In  any  budget  environment,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  we  not  forget  the  fundamental 
need  to  provkte  adequate  support  to  base 
rights  and  facilities  access  countries.  Whether 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  elsewhere  in  the  Middle 
East,  or  in  other  comers  of  the  wortd,  our  in- 
terests need  to  t)e  protected,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  keep  this  in  mirxl.  Security  as- 
sistance is  foreign  aid  with  very  real  and  es- 
sential benefits  to  the  United  States.  We 
cannot  afford  to  forget  this. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Buw- 

NING]. 


Mr.  SUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  this  mockery  of  a  budget  resolu- 
tkjn.  This  is  a  budget  built  on  puffery,  chica- 
nery and  smoke  ar>d  mirrors  and  topped  off 
with  a  touch  of  blackmail. 

The  budget  cuts  in  this  measure — as  skimpy 
as  they  are— are  fake  and  ttie  bottom  line  is 
bogus. 

We  know— all  of  us  know— that  tf>e  eco- 
nomic assumptions  on  which  this  budget  is 
t)ased  are  outdated  and  overty  optimistic.  Ttiis 
budget  says  we  will  meet  our  goal  of  reducing 
the  deficit  to  $108  billion  but  we  know  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  If  we  implement  this 
budget  we  know  the  deficit  will  be  upward  of 
$134  bilton. 

The  only  thing  in  this  budget  that  is  honest 
is  ttie  price  tag  and  wtx)  is  goir>g  to  pay  for 
it— the  taxpayer.  Over  two-thirds  of  any  real 
defk:it  reductk)n  in  this  budget  comes  from 
new  taxes— $19  billkKi  in  1987  and  $64.3  bil- 
Iton  over  tf>e  next  3  years. 

This  is  not  a  serious  budget  and  it  is  not  a 
responsible  budget. 

To  make  matters  worse,  this  budget  con- 
tains a  little  touch  that  goes  beyond  anything  I 
have  ever  heard  of— a  touch  of  blackmail. 

In  this  budget,  we  tell  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  if  he  swallows  $64.3  billion 
of  tax  increases  that  he  has  ardently  opposed, 
we  may  give  him  $7  billion  more  for  national 
defense.  This  is  outrageous  irresponsibility. 

If  we  need  $7  tiillion  more  for  our  national 
defense,  it  should  be  in  this  budget  with  no 
strings.  If  we  don't  need  it.  $7  billion  is  a 
pretty  stiff  price  to  pay  for  a  bribe. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  budget  for  our  nation- 
al security.  It  is  totally  in^esponsible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be  honest.  This  is  a 
bad  budget  and  it  should  \ae  defeated. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
this  budget.  E^reryone  should. 

It  is  clear  this  budget  is  a  taxpayer's 
nightmare.  It  is  designed  to  increase 
taxes  by  $64.3  billion  in  the  next  3 
years.  $19.3  billion  next  year  alone. 
That  $19.3  billion  figure  represents  52 
percent  of  the  $36.85  billion  in  real 
deficit  reduction  it  achieves  next  year. 
Comparing  these  taxes  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  its  reliance  on  reve- 
nues is  extremely  misleading.  Unlike 
the  President's  budget,  which  recom- 
mended selling  Federal  assests  and  a 
variety  of  user  fees  to  get  most  of  its 
new  revenues,  this  budget  is  a  tax 
budget,  pure  and  simple. 

Of  course,  this  budget  does  not  tell 
you  what  taxes  we  will  consider.  This 
budget  makes  it  likely  Ways  and 
Means  will  consider  increasing  taxes 
on  phone  service,  gasoline,  cigarettes, 
beer,  wine,  and  distilled  spirits.  We  are 
probably  not  going  to  look  at  changing 
the  new  tax  rates  or  many  other  parts 
of  the  tax  reform  bill.  I  doubt  anyone 
in  the  House  wants  to  give  every  spe- 
cial interest  group  that  lost  something 
last  year  a  chance  to  come  back  in 
1987  to  relight  battles  that  took  the 


entire  99th  Congress  to  finish.  Excise 
taxes  are  on  the  table  and  those  of  us 
who  come  from  States  affected  by 
these  kinds  of  taxes  had  best  remem- 
ber that  a  vote  for  this  budget  will 
propel  Congress  into  a  discussion  of 
excise  taxes.  We  cannot  have  this 
budget  pass  and  then  claim  we  did  not 
reaUy  want  those  same  taxes  consid- 
ered when  reconciliation  comes  to  the 
floor. 

Its  deceptive  to  claim  the  new  taxes 
are  to  be  magically  set  aside  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  Money  is  fungible.  What 
you  really  have  is  the  same  old  "tax 
and  spend"  formula  the  public  reject- 
ed years  ago. 

Those  who  think  this  Is  an  honest 
attempt  to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  $108  billion  target  will  be  dis- 
appointed to  find  it  does  not.  The  ma- 
terial policy  changes  in  this  budget 
only  produce  $36.85  billion  in  deficit 
reduction  next  year.  The  rest  is  made 
up  by  using  the  same  economic  as- 
sumptions Budget  Committee  Demo- 
crats have  been  ridiculing  ever  since 
January. 

The  most  egregious  abuse,  however, 
lies  In  the  conference  report's  provi- 
sion of  millions  of  dollars  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  Senate  campaigns.  In  a 
year  when  the  budget  will  raise  taxes 
while  cutting  Medicare,  farm  program 
spending,  and  defense,  this  budget  also 
provides  that  we  will  spend  taxpayers' 
money  to  buy  bumper  stickers  and 
campaign  buttons  for  Senate  candi- 
dates. That  Is  hardly  the  kind  of  new 
budget  priority  we  should  be  setting  in 
light  of  the  seriousness  of  the  deficit. 

I  find  the  reliance  on  taxes  and 
other  aspects  of  this  budget  to  be 
reason  enough  to  oppose  this  confer- 
ence report.  We  can  produce  a  better 
budget.  For  taxpayers'  sake,  we  ought 
to  reject  thus  proposal  and  send  It  back 
to  the  conference  committee  for  more 
work. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Waxbian]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
conference  agreement.  It  is  a  responsible 
compromise  that  protects  the  House  position 
on  health  programs  for  ttie  elderty  and  the 
poor. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Gray  and 
the  other  House  conferees  for  their  defense 
of  tiealth  programs. 

The  conference  agreement  moves  us  along 
the  path  of  deficit  reductkjn  and  at  the  same 
tirT>e  recognizes  a  numt)er  of  pressing  health 
care  needs. 

It  allows  a  total  of  $970  million  in  budget 
authority  for  AIDS  research  and  education, 
which  will  help  our  Nation  address  this  press- 
ing public  health  emergency. 

It  alk>ws  an  additkjnal  $100  millkxi  to  help 
local  governments  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 


nizatk>ns  deliver  health  care  services  to  the 
homeless. 

It  allows  an  additkinal  $550  millkin  for  badly 
needed  improvements  in  tfte  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram. This  will  enable  us  to  make  some  long- 
overdue  improvements  in  the  quality  of  care  in 
nursing  homes,  to  protect  spouses  of  nursing 
home  patients  from  impHDverishment,  and  to 
expand  our  infant  mortality  initiative  to  working 
poor  pregnant  women  and  their  babies. 

While  the  conference  agreement  requires 
some  savings  in  the  Medicare  Program,  it 
specifies  that  these  savings  are  not  to  come 
at  the  expense  of  elderiy  or  disabled  benefici- 
aries. 

While  this  conference  agreement  is  a  good 
one,  it  is  not  kieal.  I  have  never  been  comfort- 
able with  the  level  of  Medicare  savings  it  ex- 
pects. And  I  do  not  t>elieve  that  the  irwrease 
in  funding  for  AIDS  is  adequate.  In  addition  to 
research  and  education,  which  the  conference 
agreement  provides  for,  we  will  also  need  re- 
sources for  voluntary  testing,  whk;h  it  does 
not  speak  to.  Finally,  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  is  directed  to  enact  some 
unspecified  savings  that  will  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  achieve. 

On  balance,  though.  Chairman  Gray  and 
his  colleagues  have  brought  us  a  sound 
health  budget  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  conference  agreement. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jrield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Rich- 
ardson]..) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  budget  reduces  the  deficit  by 
more  than  $36  billion  next  year.  At 
the  same  time.  It  provides  for  the  le- 
gitimate needs  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  by  preserving  the  funding  for 
emergency  national  priorities  con- 
tained In  the  House-passed  budget  res- 
olution. This  ensures  adequate  fund- 
ing for  AIDS  education  and  research, 
for  the  homeless,  for  education,  for 
trade  and  welfare  reform  and  for  cata- 
strophic health  care  Insurance  and 
other  health  programs. 

This  budget  also  provides  for  a 
strong  national  defense,  but  it  declares 
that  we  will  no  longer  pay  for  huge  de- 
fense increases  with  a  Federal  credit 
card.  The  budget  provides  that  an  ad- 
ditional $7  billion  requested  by  the 
President  for  defense  will  be  available 
only  if  the  deficit  reduction  legislation 
called  for  by  this  budget  Is  enacted. 

Of  course,  this  budget  is  not  perfect. 
Anyone  who  wants  to  find  an  excuse 
to  oppose  It  win  have  no  trouble.  But 
the  question  to  ask  anyone  who  urges 
a  "no"  vote  Is  not  why  he  opposes  It, 
but  where  Is  his  alternative  and  where 
has  that  alternative  been  for  the  last  6 
months?  If  the  answer  Is  that  he  has 
no  alternative.  I  can  only  assume  that 
he  Is  heeding  the  advice  given  during 
the  debate  on  the  budget  resolution  In 
April  that  you  can  avoid  trouble  by 
being  against  budgets.  I  just  hope  that 
there  are  not  many  Members  In  this 
body  who  are  more  concerned  with 
avoiding  trouble  than  with  being  re- 


sponsible on  an  issue  of  this  impor- 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Boulter]. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  stated  that 
the  conference  agreement  does  reflect 
the  priorities  of  the  American  people. 
I  cannot  believe  that  it  would.  Mr. 
Speaker.  When  was  it  determined  and 
how  was  it  determined  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  as  their  priorities  no 
cuts  in  domestic  spending  programs, 
cuts  in  our  defense.  In  our  national  se- 
curity needs,  and  an  Increase  In  taxes? 
When  was  it  determined  that  that  rep- 
resents the  priorities  of  the  American 
people?  It  represents  the  priorities, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  both  bodies  of  this  Congress.  And 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Party  also,  who  will  control  both 
bodies,  have  been  very  up  front  about 
that.  They  want  to  Increase  domestic 
spending  and  increase  taxes  and  they 
want  to  increase  the  taxes  under  the 
guise  of  providing  for  national  security 
and  deficit  reduction  when  even  with 
the  increased  taxes  of  $65  billion  over 
a  3-year  period  we  do  not  even  get  a 
defense  budget  that  keeps  apace  with 
inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  to  point 
out  that  these  taxes  are  unspecified. 
They  will  likely  be  In  the  form  of  re- 
gressive excise  taxes  which  once  again 
win  hit  the  average  working  man  and 
woman  in  America  or  perhaps  they 
will  eliminate  the  reduction  of  the  tax 
rates  that  we  accomplished  in  the  his- 
toric tax  reform  legislation.  But  in  any 
case,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  budget  does 
not  reflect  the  priorities  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Deficits  are  not  caused  by 
Government  taxing  people  too  little, 
they  are  caused  by  Government  spend- 
ing too  much  and  the  priorities  of  the 
American  people  will  insist  upon  limit- 
ed government,  reduced  spending, 
spending  reforms,  a  strong  national 
defense,  and  low  taxes. 

D  1545 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski],  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  to  come  before 
the  Congress,  and  to  say  that  the 
President  causes  deficits  and  not  Con- 
gress Is  a  little  bit  like  the  gentleman 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  described  who 
came  Into  court  accused  of  murdering 
his  parents  and  pleaded  mercy,  be- 
cause he  was  an  orphan. 

Deficits  are  caused  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  the  ones 
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who  vote  to  enact  or  cut  taxes.  We  are 
the  ones  who  pass  appropriations  bills 
that  spend  dollars. 

The  President  does  not  do  those 
things,  and  we  know  that. 

Deficits  are  caused  by  a  profligate 
Congress.  This  budget  debate  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  political  debate. 
Whatever  budget  we  adopt,  we  will 
waive  tomorrow.  We  have  waived  It 
over  100  times  last  year.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  we  will  not  waive  it 
again  that  many  times  next  year. 

It  is  a  political  debate.  The  question 
is.  Who  do  the  American  people  want 
to  govern  them  in  1988?  We  are  start- 
ing out  the  Presidential  election  here; 
that  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

Who  do  you  want  to  govern  you, 
America?  Last  year  the  Democrat 
Party  said,  give  us  control  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  we  will  show  you  what 
governing  America  will  be  like  when 
you  elect  us  President  in  1988. 

What  does  that  party  do?  No.  1,  you 
wait,  and  you  wait,  and  you  fuss  and 
you  fume,  and  you  cannot  agree  on 
anything.  Finally,  you  come  around  to 
your  old  ways.  You  settle  back  upon 
what  you  have  always  done,  and  that 
is  tax  and  spend,  and  tax  and  spend, 
tax  and  spend,  slash  defense,  and  then 
trash  the  effort  to  balance  the  budget, 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  biU. 

What  does  this  other  party  stand 
for?  Precisely  what  it  stood  for  in  1980 
and  1984:  cut  inflation,  ciit  unemploy- 
ment, cut  interest  rates,  cut  taxes,  and 
let  the  American  system  work.  Let  free 
enterprise  reign,  and  let  the  individual 
talents  of  Americans  shine  forth;  and 
that  is  what  this  party  is  all  about  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  so  we  are  talking 
about  a  political  debate.  Choose  up 
and  take  your  sides. 

It  is  pure  and  simple:  tax  and  spend, 
and  let  on  this  side  the  American  free 
enterprise  reign,  so  let  us  get  on  with 
it. 

The  budget  debate  is  nothing  more 
than  a  debate.  It  means  nothing,  be- 
cause the  budget  you  adopt  will  be 
waived  and  waived  and  waived. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  is. 
are  we  going  to  let  the  American 
people  have  the  freedom  from  Govern- 
ment that  we  celebrate  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  this  year? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Der- 
rick]. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sitting  there  1 
minute  ago  listening  to  this  debate, 
and  thinking  what  the  American 
public  must  think. 

As  an  American,  I  would  have  some 
real  concerns  about  the  future  of  my 
country. 

Half  are  trying  to  blame  the  Presi- 
dent. The  other  half  are  trying  to 
blame  the  Democrats  in  the  Congress. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  is 


enough    blame    to    go    all    the    way 
around  on  both  sides. 

The  President  has  not  done  what  he 
should  have  done;  the  Congress  in 
many  instances  has  not  done  what  it 
should  have  done. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  today, 
though,  we  were  elected  to  govern,  and 
let  us  get  on  with  the  governing  in- 
stead of  sitting  there  blaming  every- 
body. We  are  all  great  Americans.  We 
will  put  that  down,  and  let  us  go  ahead 
with  the  business. 

This  budget  is  not  perfect.  Of 
course,  it  is  not.  I  wish  the  minority 
had  had  more  input  into  it  quite 
frankly,  because  if  the  minority  had, 
maybe  some  of  the  things  that  I 
wanted  a  little  more  would  have  gone 
that  way. 

There  is  a  lot  in  there  that  I  do  not 
like.  In  fact,  in  most  bills  that  I  vote 
for.  I  can  find  plenty  of  reasons  not  to 
vote  for.  I  was  elected  by  my  constitu- 
tents  to  help  government,  and  to 
govern  this  country. 

E^^en  though  the  bill  may  not  be  ex- 
actly what  the  Members  want,  go 
ahead  and  vote  for  it,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  work  it  out  in  the  appropria- 
tions bills,  any  of  the  things  on  down 
the  line. 

We  were  elected  to  govern,  and  let 
us  govern.  Go  ahead  and  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I,  along 
with  some  of  my  Democrat  colleagues, 
attended  a  breakfast  given  by  the 
Democrat  Study  ConMnittee,  the  CED, 
and  some  Republican  groups;  and  we 
were  again  told  in  absolutely  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  the  trade  deficit  is  a 
function  of  the  domestic  deficit,  and 
that  if  America,  if  this  Congress 
cannot  do  something  to  address  the 
domestic  deficit,  that  recession  will 
follow  as  surely  as  night  follows  day 
and  day  follows  night. 

I  know  we  are  all  deeply  concerned. 
We  talk  about  it  among  ourselves.  We 
anguish  about  it,  but  we  do  not  act. 
One  of  the  things  we  are  good  at  is 
blaming:  We  spend  a  lot  of  time  at 
blame  rhetoric.  There  is  not  any 
blame  to  be  laid. 

Our  deficit  has  a  perfect  bipartisan 
origin.  There  was  not  one  penny  of 
spending  that  was  not  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  Re- 
publican, the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  under  Republican  leadership, 
and  this  House  under  Democrat  lead- 
ership, so  to  pretend  that  this  is  any- 
one's budget  other  than  ours,  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  of  Amer- 
ica, is  to  put  your  head  in  the  sand 
and  prefer  rhetoric  to  the  kind  of  re- 
ality therapy  that  the  jobs  of  the 
people  that  we  represent  depend  on; 


and  mark  my  words,  this  is  bread  and 
butter  for  the  people  of  America. 

This  is  not  deficit  rhetoric.  This  Is 
life.  This  is  Jobs.  This  is  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
international  community. 

I  am  a  Republican  who  has  run  for 
office  every  time  consistently  telling 
my  constituents  that  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  we  have  to  increase  taxes  and 
cut  spending;  but  I  cannot  vote  for 
this  budget  resolution,  because  it  does 
not  pair  those  two  tough  courses  of 
action  responsibly,  and  it  will  not 
reduce  the  deficit. 

Let  us  now  look  at  your  original 
promise.  Democrats. "  The  Democrats 
said,  give  us  control,  and  the  Demo- 
crats have  it  in  the  House  and  in  the 
other  body:  and  the  Democrats  have  it 
in  the  conference,  and  I  would  remind 
the  Members  that  it  was  the  House 
Republican  budget  that  came  out  of 
the  conference  last  year,  a  budget  that 
was  responsible  that  the  Democrats 
voted  against,  that  the  Republicans 
voted  for;  and  it  was  the  conference 
committee  budget,  so  we  have  done 
our  share.  , 

This  year  the  Democrats  have  com- 
plete control,  and  the  Democrats  said, 
let  us  make  it  simple,  clean.  Let  us 
make  it  tough.  We  will  increase  taxes 
50  percent,  cut  spending  50  percent. 

Here  are  the  taxes:  more  than  $19.5 
billion  out  of  $36  billion  is  going  to  be 
tax  increases.  That  is  clean,  and  even 
some  of  us  will  support  it.  But  let  us 
look  at  the  spending  cut  side.  What 
happened  to  spending  cuts  that  were 
to  be  balanced  with  tax  increases? 

Well.  20  percent  of  the  spending  cuts 
are  asset  sales.  Those  are  not  spending 
cuts;  those  are  new  revenues.  Another 
8  percent  is  increased  collections 
through  the  IRS.  That  is  not  spending 
cuts;  that  is  new  revenues.  And  an- 
other portion  of  the  spending  cuts  is 
the  reduction  in  debt  service  costs  due 
to  saving  $36  billion,  but  if  you  do  not 
save  $36  billion,  you  cannot  get  it  in 
deficit  retirement. 

So  we  do  not  have  that  perfect  sym- 
metry that  you  offered  the  Nation  in 
the  rhetoric  that  you  have  been  es- 
pousing in  the  last  couple  of  months. 
We  do  not  have  $18  billion  in  tax  in- 
creases and  $18  billion  in  spending 
cuts.  We  have  $18  billion  in  tax  in- 
creases, and  we  have  a  lot  of  new  reve- 
nues. User  fees  are  counted  on  the 
spending  cut  side  of  the  budget.  Asset 
sales  you  are  putting  on  the  spending 
cut  side  of  the  budget,  and  also  in- 
creased revenues  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased funding  for  IRS.  What  do  you 
put  on  the  cut  side  of  the  budget?  You 
cut  a  mere  $7.2  billion  including  what 
you  cut  in  defense.  That  is  pathetic. 
And  where  do  you  cut?  You  do  not  tell 
us  where  you  cut.  You  ascribe  $3.5  bil- 
lion of  all  those  cuts  to  reconciliation, 
and  $1.5  billion  is  to  come  out  of  Med- 


icaid or  Medicare,  but  nobody  is  to  feel 
it. 

The  American  people  are  not  stupid. 
They  know  that  if  you  are  going  to  cut 
$1.5  billion  out  of  Medicare,  they  are 
going  to  know  it.  So  let  us  get  on  with 
a  program  here.  Let  us  reject  this 
budget  and  let  us  come  back  In  with 
something  that  says  how  you  are 
going  to  cut  that  $18  billion  to  pair 
with  the  $18  billion  In  tax  increases, 
and  let  us  protect  America's  future. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  always 
stand  and  debate  this  bill  in  some  sort 
of  a  vacuum,  and  I  would  like  to 
supply  a  little  bit  of  the  data  that 
ought  to  guide  this  Congress  to  place 
this  resolution  in  context. 

Since  1981.  when  defense  and  nonde- 
fense  discretionary  spending  were 
about  equal  in  the  Federal  budget,  we 
have  had  the  Reagan  revolution.  Sur- 
prisingly. I  am  sure,  to  many  Ameri- 
cans, the  fastest  growing  budget  cate 
gory  in  the  last  6  years  has  been  inter- 
est on  the  debt  now  budgeted  to  cost 
$135  billion.  There  has  been  a  53-per- 
cent increase  in  that  category  since 
1981. 

The  next  fastest  growing  category  of 
our  Federal  budget,  of  course,  has 
been  defense!  with  a  40-percent  in- 
crease in  outlays  since  1981.  Spending 
on  entitlements— Social  Security.  Med- 
icare, and  other  non-means-tested  en- 
titlements for  retirees  are  about  69 
percent  of  our  overall  entitlement 
spending—has  gone  up  21  percent,  and 
spending  on  the  other  entitlements  for 
the  poor,  those  out  of  work,  and  for 
our  farmers  has  gone  up  about  8  per- 
cent, and  that  despite  the  farm  crisis 
driving  up  the  cost  of  the  farm  bill. 

In  contrast,  domestic  discretionary 
programs,  those  things  we  think  of  as 
the  Federal  Government— support  for 
the  FBI,  the  Coast  Guard,  water  de- 
velopment, et  cetera— have  been  cut 
by  21  percent  since  1981;  but  this 
budget  resolution  puts  a  stop  to  those 
kinds  of  spending  priorities  and  sends 
us  back  in  the  direction  of  balance.  It 
is  a  good  attempt  to  start  to  reorient 
our  priorities,  putting  first  of  all  as 
our  top  priority— deficit  reduction. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  when  President  Reagan  submit- 
ted his  budget  to  us  back  in  January, 
he  followed  the  old  priorities.  The 
President's  1988  budget  did  not  re- 
quire any  defense  reductions  to  con- 
trol spending  despite  the  burgeoning 
deficits.  In  fact  he  called  for  a  3-per- 
cent increase.  The  administration 
sought  spending  cuts  of  almost  $20  bil- 
lion In  domestic  programs  to  pay  for 
the  defense  buildup. 

When  you  place  aside  the  asset  sales, 
those  1-year  infusions  of  income  and 
revenue  that  delude  us  into  thinking 
that  we  have  money  to  spend  in  the 
outyears.  This  budget  resolution  puts 
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deficit  reduction  first,  because  it  finds 
$29  billion  for  deficit  reduction,  in  con- 
trast to  the  I*resident's  effort  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  only  $11  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  balance  of 
competing  demands  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.  It  is  an  appropriate  fiscal 
approach.  It  is  a  vision  of  the  future, 
not  of  the  past.  It  represents  where 
the  American  people  are  today,  and  I 
urge  an  "aye"  vote  by  the  Members 
for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
dia  [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  one  could  get  up 
here  and  rail  against  this  budget,  but 
when  you  get  right  down  to  the 
bottom  line,  the  reason  I  oppose  this 
budget  is  that  it  just  is  not  going  to 
work. 

I  hear  Democrats  talking  about  a 
$36  billion  reduction.  That  Just  is  not 
going  to  happen.  Why  is  it  not  going 
to  happen?  Well,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  plan. 

There  is  $19.3  billion  in  new  tax  col- 
lections. The  President  is  going  to  veto 
that.  You  know  that.  I  know  that.  The 
revenues  are  not  going  to  come  In. 
Therefore,  the  deficit  is  going  to  be 
larger. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
debate,  let  me  put  that  $19.3  billion  in 
perspective.  One  would  get  the  impres- 
sion that  the  reason  ve  have  deficits 
in  this  country  is  that  somehow  we 
have  starved  the  Federal  Government 
as  far  as  taxes  and  revenues  are  con- 
cerned. Do  the  Members  know  how 
much  the  revenues  or  the  tax  collec- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  are 
going  to  increase  next  year,  in  1988, 
without  any  new  taxes?  Almost  $80 
billion.  Why  is  that  going  to  .occur? 
Because  of  new  growth  that  hasU&k^ 
place  in  the  economy.  ' 

So  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that 
you  raise  $19.3  billion  in  new  taxes. 
We  ought  to  cut  spending. 

There  is  $7.2  billion  in  estimated  rev- 
enues to  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause of  the  refinancing  of  rural  elec- 
tric loans.  Now,  on  the  surface  that 
might  soimd  good,  that  we  ought  to 
reduce  interest  rates  on  those  loans, 
we  ought  to  give  a  break  to  REIA.  But 
what  happens  is  the  net  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  over  the  life  of  those  loans  Is 
$15  billion,  not  a  savings  of  $7.2  bil- 
lion. So  we  are  being  told  this  year  we 
are  reducing  the  size  of  the  deficit  $7.2 
billion  because  of  the  reduction  in  the 
interest  rate  on  those  loans,  but  the 
taxpayers  are  going  to  lose  $15  billion 
more  over  the  life  of  these  loans. 
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Others  say,  well,  we  are  going  to 
have  another  $1.4  billion  in  new  tax 
collections  because  we  are  going  to  put 
more  IRS  collectors  out  there.  I  think 
there  are  many  people  who  would  say 
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there  are  enough  IRS  collectors  out 
there  harassing  the  American  public. 

One  more  thing,  $1.2  billion  in  as- 
sumed interest  savings  because  of  the 
$36  billion  in  deficit  reductions.  I 
make  my  point  again,  that  $36  billion 
in  deficit  reduction  is  not  going  to 
occur.  Therefore,  there  will  be  no  $1.2 
billion  in  interest  savings. 

Now,  the  previous  speaker  indicated 
that  our  Democratic  friends  are  not 
telling  us  where  they  are  making  the 
cuts.  Well,  one  of  the  areas  that  they 
have  proposed,  at  least  from  what  I 
have  been  able  to  determine,  is  a  $250 
million  reduction  in  Social  Security. 
$250  million.  That  is,  $100  million 
below  what  the  President  proposed. 
$100  million  below. 

Now,  in  order  for  him  to  get  to  that 
number,  the  President  had  to  talk 
about  laying  off  4.000  to  5,000  employ- 
ees in  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  If  they  are  going  to  go 
$100  million  below  what  the  President 
proposed,  how  are  they  going  to  get  it? 
On  the  Senate  side  they  said  they  are 
going  to  do  it  by  taking  it  out  of  the 
computer  account.  Well,  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  there  to  cover  $250 
million.  On  the  House  side,  they  say 
they  are  going  to  take  it  out  of  the  ad- 
ministrative account.  Well,  there  is 
not  enough  money  to  do  that  unless 
you  are  willing  to  reduce  the  number 
of  employees  to  6,000,  7,000.  8.000.  or 
9,000. 

The  plan  that  they  have  put  togeth- 
er is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  for  America.  It 
is  not  going  to  happen,  which  I  think 
maybe  we  can  all  kind  of  have  a  little 
sigh  of  relief;  but  the  problem  with 
that  is  that  we  all  are  going  to  end  up 
with  more  red  ink. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman. 

Democrats  can  point  at  the  Presi- 
dent and  implore  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship. Republicans  can  point  at  the 
Congress  and  say,  "Wait  a  minute. 
You  write  the  checks,  not  the  Presi- 
dent," and  we  can  point  out  that  the 
checlcs  we  write  are  for  less  spending 
than  this  President  has  requested. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  informative  if 
we  all  just  stopped,  looked  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  eye  and  say.  "Look, 
folks,  we  £ire  doing  the  best  we  can." 

We  have  got  to  cut  about  $36  billion 
from  this  deficit  this  coming  year.  We 
did  the  t>est  we  could  last  year.  It 
looks  like  that  budget  is  going  to  end 
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up  having  been  cut  more  than  $36  bU- 
Uon. 

Now  we  are  hoping  for  the  best  here 
with  this  budget.  We  have  a  tough 
road.  The  President  says  that  we 
cannot  cut  defense.  If  we  do.  he  is 
going  to  veto  the  bill,  so  there  Is  about 
30  percent  of  the  budget  that  comes 
off  the  table. 

The  President  says,  "Don't  cut 
Social  Security."  Democrats  agree 
with  him. 

We  also  want  to  add  some  entitle- 
ments to  that  that  we  cannot  cut,  and 
all  told,  that  is  30  percent  of  the 
budget  that  comes  off  the  table,  so 
there  is  70. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  pay  interest  on 
the  debt.  You  know,  the  myth  in 
America  is  that  when  the  Congress 
needs  money  it  prints  it.  Well,  if  we 
did  that,  we  would  not  have  a  debt, 
would  we? 

We  do  not  print  it.  We  borrow  it,  and 
like  everybody  else,  we  pay  interest  on 
it  and  the  interest  on  the  debt  this 
year  is  about  15  percent.  We  have  to 
pay  it.  So  there  is  85  percent  of  the 
budget  off  the  table  before  we  start. 

So  the  point  is.  we  are  doing  the  best 
we  can. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Ahmet]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  my  colleague,  Con- 
gresswoman  Johnson  from  Connecti- 
cut. I,  too,  attended  the  brealcfast  this 
morning  where  we  enjoyed  a  presenta- 
tion by  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  a  very  highly  respected 
organization  that  has  for  some  time 
published  studies  which  have  been 
very  helpful  to  this  body.  As  we  dis- 
cussed the  question,  of  our  dual  defi- 
cits, the  one  point  that  came  ttirough 
loud  and  clear  was  we  must  begin  with 
cutting  the  budget  deficit. 

When  asked  pointedly,  their  experts 
said  that  cutting  spending  is  better 
than  raising  taxes.  In  light  of  that.  I 
happen  to  agree  with  it.  let  us  take  a 
look  at  this  conference  agreement. 

Frankly,  in  light  of  that  need,  this 
agreement  stinks.  In  light  of  the  prop- 
osition that  a  conference  should  work 
out  the  difference  between  a  House- 
passed  resolution  and  a  Senate-passed 
resolution,  this  agreement  stinks. 

It  would  seem  as  though  this  confer- 
ence paid  no  regard  whatsoever  to  the 
resolutions  from  the  two  bodies,  but 
worked  out  their  own.  It  raises  taxes. 
It  cuts  defense.  It  has  higher  domestic 
spending  levels  than  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  approved  and  it  engages 
in  smoke  and  mirror  savings. 

This  bill  calls  for  $64.3  bUlion  in  tax 
increases  over  3  years,  which  is  $7.3 
billion  more  than  the  House  passed. 

The  bill  contains  higher  domestic 
spending  than  was  in  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  bill.  While  domestic 
spending   has    Increased    faster    than 


either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  the 
defense  takes  $70  billion  in  cuts  in  the 
next  3  years.  That  locks  in  5  years  of 
real  decline  in  military  spending. 

Overall,  this  bill  would  increase  out- 
lays by  4.5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
compared  to  2.5  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1987. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, Connie  Mack,  has  already  [>ointed 
out  the  REA  pre-payments.  Talk 
about  smoke  and  mirrors,  it  looks  like 
$7.2  billion  in  cuts,  but  it  costs  $15  bU- 
lion over  the  next  28  years. 

In  a  $1  trillion  plus  budget,  not  one 
program  is  terminated.  I  dare  say  you 
caimot  find  an  American  citizen  today 
that  cannot  look  at  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  find  something  that  they 
luiow  should  be  terminated,  yet  this 
Congress  cannot  recommend  one  ter- 
mination in  a  $1  trillion  budget. 

Get  this.  The  conference  report  also 
provides  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  until  July  1  to 
file  the  302  allocations.  Until  the 
Budget  Committee  files  its  302  alloca- 
tions, the  Appropriations  Committee 
cannot  divide  its  allocations  among 
the  subcommittees. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Now.  what  that  means, 
given  that  we  have  four  or  five  Appro- 
priations Committees  scheduled 
before  July  1.  we  are  going  to  ask  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  do  its 
work  before  the  Budget  Committee 
gives  them  the  302  allocations  within 
which  that  work  must  l}e  done. 

We  are  literally  procedurally  taken 
our  cart  and  put  it  before  our  horse. 

Now.  that  really  cuts  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  The  whole  budget  process 
is  a  shamble.  We  need  a  disciplined  re- 
formulation of  the  process  with  real 
checks  and  balances  in  the  process, 
real  limits  defined  in  the  process,  some 
ability  for  the  executive  branch  to 
check  the  excesses  of  this  body  be- 
cause in  fact  we  spend  the  money.  We 
write  the  appropriation  bills.  We  write 
the  budget  and  then  we  challenge  the 
President,  despite  his  recommenda- 
tions, which  we  ignore,  to  either  veto 
our  excesses  or  shut  down  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  say  vote  "no." 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
star],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  the 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  fair  and  a  re- 
sponsible budget.  It  provides  $36  bil- 
lion in  real,  permanent  deficit  reduc- 
tion by  spending  cuts  equally  distrib- 
uted on  both  the  domestic  and  the  de- 
fense sides  of  the  budget,  and  it  pro- 


vides a  comparable  increase  in  reve- 
nues to  be  provided  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  that  will  be  generated  by  this 
resolution. 

This  budget  stands  in  contrast  with 
6  years  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
borrow  and  spend  philosophy,  which 
has  only  produced  the  biggest  deficits 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
With  this  budget,  we  slow  that  process 
down.  We  start  the  deficit  on  a  perma- 
nent downward  curve  and  we  do  it  in  a 
fair  and  a  balanced  way. 

Budgets  reflect  our  priorities  and 
tell  a  great  deal  about  the  values  we 
hold  dear  as  a  nation.  This  budget  re- 
flects our  concerns  for  education,  for 
training,  for  economic  development, 
for  the  environment,  for  transporta- 
tion, and  for  defense. 

It  is  a  budget  that  has  been  pro- 
duced with  a  great  deal  of  give-and- 
take  effort  among  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee.  It 
is  a  budget  that  may  be  our  last  choice 
and  it  is  one  that  must  be  passed  as  we 
vote  later  today.  The  President  has  al- 
ready failed  in  his  budget  proposal:  we 
must  succeed  in  ours. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
battle  over  the  budget  has  become  the 
most  depressing  and  frustrating  chal- 
lenge of  our  time.  It  divides  parties.  It 
divides  branches  of  Government.  It  di- 
vides people  from  trust  in  Government 
and  the  ability  to  deal  with  a  crisis. 

If  there  is  anything  that  we  have 
consensus  about  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  it  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
pervasive  crisis  and  the  fiscal  ship  of 
state  is  full  of  holes  and  leaking  and 
sinking. 

We  also  have  a  captain  who  has 
abandoned  ship  and  who  is  of  giving 
pep  tallis,  talking  about  how  great 
things  are,  that  we  do  not  have  to  cut 
defense,  that  we  do  not  have  to  raise 
taxes,  that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  move 
the  crew  around,  change  some  of  the 
procedures,  and  the  leaks  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  is  a  course  set 
for  economic  disaster. 

So  what  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress?  We  have  two  choices,  to 
follow  this  captain,  to  nm.  to  hide,  to 
pretend  and  to  watch  the  ship  sink,  or 
to  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

There  are  political  rislts  with  regard 
to  each  choice,  but  we  know  what  the 
risk  is  if  we  do  nothing,  higher  interest 
rates,  higher  inflation,  high  deficits 
and  economic  chaos.  The  risk  if  we 
pass  a  budget  is  whether  we  can  hold 
to  the  guidelines  that  we  have  estab- 
lished in  this  budget  resolution.  Histo- 
ry shows  that  regardless  of  what  you 
consider  the  right  priorities  may  or 
may  not  be.  we  have  been  able  to 
squeeze  the  deficit  down  with  this 
kind  of  framework. 


So  the  question  is  one  between 
whether  we  have  some  discipline, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  or  no  disci- 
pline whatsoever. 

This  President,  this  captain,  has 
abandoned  the  fiscal  ship.  The  ques- 
tion that  faces  us  today  is  whether  we 
will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  for  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  BUECHNER]. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  debate 
here.  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  not  really 
debate.  It  is  really  high  comedy.  It  is 
written  by  Lewis  Carroll,  scripted  by 
Woody  Allen,  filled  with  philosophic 
platitudes  and,  unfortunately,  it  has 
been  directed  by  Milton  Berle. 

It  would  be  truly  laughable  were  it 
not  for  $65  billion  in  new  revenues  to 
be  imposed  upon  the  American  public 
in  the  next  3  years. 

And  what  is  the  guise  for  that  impo- 
sition? We  have  heard  the  rhetoric  of 
borrow  and  spend  and  we  have  said 
tax  and  spend,  but  when  you  strip 
away  adl  those  words,  you  come  up  to 
the  bottom  line  and  the  bottom  line  is 
that  this  Congress  does  not  have  the 
guts  to  terminate  any  programs.  It 
feels  that  it  is  doing  the  American 
public  a  favor  by  always  saying  yes, 
and  sometimes  we  say  yes  and  yes.  and 
sometimes  we  say,  "You  didn't  ask  us, 
but  we  are  going  to  say  yes."  and  we 
give  and  we  give  and  we  raise  and  we 
raise. 

As  the  American  public  watches  this 
comedy,  through  their  tears  or  laugh- 
ter should  be  tears  of  concern,  and 
that  Is  exactly  what  is  it  we  are  doing? 

I  have  listened  to  people  on  the 
other  side  talk  about  the  Republicans 
really  should  not  be  standing  here 
talking,  because  they  did  not  have 
their  little  box  of  a  budget  to  bring 
forth.  Let  us  look  at  the  numbers.  It  is 
2  to  1.  Was  there  ever  really  a  sincere 
belief  there  would  be  meaningful 
interchange  of  ideas  to  cutting  the 
budget,  because  it  was  bound  and  de- 
termined that  in  an  election  year 
coming  up  that  you  would  not  cut  any 
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As  the  appropriations  bills  come  for- 
ward, we  will  see  where  sdl  this  talk 
about  bipartisan  participation  in  regu- 
lating the  flow  of  money  goes. 

I  would  say  to  the  American  public, 
"Open  up  your  eyes  to  this  comedy, 
open  up  your  ears,  and  get  ready  to 
open  up  your  pocketbooks,  because 
that  is  what  the  final  line  of  the  play 
will  bring." 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1V4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  said  that  the  Presi- 


dent's budget  was  ignored.  That  is 
true— by  his  own  party.  The  President 
sent  the  budget  up  here.  It  was  not 
technically  ignored,  it  was  voted  on.  It 
got  27  votes.  The  Republican  Members 
of  this  House  by  a  5-to-l  vote  repudiat- 
ed the  President's  budget. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
Missouri.  "No,  you  are  not  always 
wrong,  you  on  the  other  side,  take 
heart  and  follow  your  earlier  exam- 
ple." 

They  were  right  to  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Then  we  had  other  al- 
ternatives. The  Democratic  budget  has 
some  problems,  but  the  problems  are 
those  that  all  of  us  on  both  sides  have 
created,  and  the  President,  with  the 
big  deficit. 

Tryi||g  to  meet  our  obligations  in 
the  face  of  that  deficit  is  very  diffi- 
cult. That  is  why  the  Republicans 
have  not  offered  anything.  What  we 
know  is  not  that  they  did  not  come 
forward  with  something  that  was 
going  to  win,  but  that  they  did  not 
even  try  to  put  something  together  be- 
cause they  are  so  divided  amongst 
themselves,  and  the  task  was  too  diffi- 
cult. 

So  we  have  the  President's  budget 
and  the  Democratic  budget.  What  the 
people  on  the  other  side  do  not  want 
to  talk  about  are  the  differences.  The 
President's  budget  continues  to  cut 
Medicare  deeply.  He  continues  to  pro- 
pose policies  that  would  say  if  you  are 
old  and  if  you  are  sick,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  more.  That  is  why  the 
Republicans  voted  against  Ronald 
Reagan's  budget. 

He  continues  to  propose  that  we 
make  it  harder  for  middle-class  and 
working-class  young  people  to  finance 
a  college  education.  The  Republicans 
know  that  that  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
is  why  they  voted  5  to  1  to  repudiate 
their  President.  They  are  talking  nice 
about  the  President  now  that  his 
budget  is  safely  dead  and  buried.  They 
were  very  careful  not  to  do  that  when 
some  of  them  might  have  had  to  vote 
for  it. 

The  President  would  cut  Medicare, 
he  would  cut  education,  he  would  in- 
flate a  defense  budget  that  has  al- 
ready been  inflated.  That  is  why  his 
budget  was  repudiated,  and  the  budget 
that  will  be  voted  on  now  is  the  only 
live  option. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  imderstand  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  has  one 
speaker  remaining.  We  have  two.  so. 
therefore,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
we  will  proceed  to  call  on  one  speaker, 

then   defer   to   the   gentleman   from 

Ohio,  and  then  we  will  close. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2V4  minutes  to 

the     gentleman     from     Texas     [Mr. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  difficult  to  govern  this  country  in 
these  times,  even  when  everyone  in- 


volved   makes    an    honest,    concerted 
effort  to  do  so. 

It  becomes  even  more  difficult  when 
the  President,  for  4  straight  years, 
chooses  not  only  to  Ignore  the  prob- 
lem, but  also  to  demagog  it  to  the  full- 
est. 

Most  of  us  had  resolved  ourselves  to 
the  fact  that  Ronald  Reagan  has  no 
interest  In  a  balanced  Federal  budget, 
so  that  comes  as  no  surprise  at  all. 
But.  when  our  Republican  colleagues 
choose  to  wash  their  hands  of  any  re- 
sponsibility to  govern  that  is  indeed 
shocking,  and  disappointing,  and  hurt- 
ful. 

Let  me  say  to  my  very  good  Republi- 
can friends,  you  have  made  a  grave 
mistake.  You  have  let  the  President 
pull  you  down  into  the  depths  of  irre- 
sponsibility. How  do  you  explain,  with 
any  credibility  whatsoever,  that  you 
don't  even  attend  committee  meetings, 
and  then  when  you  do,  you  refuse  to 
vote— to  participate— and  then  the  ab- 
solute, ultimate  refusal  to  even  submit 
a  plan  on  the  floor  of  your  own?  As  I 
recall,  only  a  handful  of  you  voted  for 
the  President's  budget,  so  you  surely 
can't  say  that's  the  reason. 

Well,  the  plain  truth  is  that  you 
couldn't  get  there  any  more  than  we 
could  without  cutting  defense  and 
raising  revenues,  so  you  opted  out  of 
the  process  rather  than  admit  the 
truth.  Now  you  want  to  come  before 
the  people  and  lambaste  and  belittle 
those  of  us  who  chose  to  govern,  no 
matter  how  difficult. 

As  a  conservative,  I  have  to  tell  you 
that  this  budget  Is  repugnant  to  me.  I 
do  not  like  it.  But  you  know  what?  It 
is  just  as  repugnant  to  our  liberal  col- 
leagues, for  altogether  different  rea- 
sons, so  everything  is  indeed  relative. 
'  But  the  record  is  clear  that  we  have 
done  the  best  we  possibly  could  do 
when  the  President  and  his  party  go 
on  vacation  and  refuse  to  participate 
in  the  process.  When  you  consider 
that  fact,  this  is  a  great  budget. 

But  let  me  say  to  my  conservative 
colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle— obviously,  we  will  not  get 
any  Republican  votes  on  this  budget, 
and  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  stand 
aside,  as  they  are  doing,  and  refuse  to 
govern,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
won't  yield  to  that  political  tempta- 
tion. Instead,  I  hope  you  will  stand  up 
and  govern,  as  difficult  as  that  may  be. 
That  you  wiU  realize  that  this  is  far 
from  a  perfect  budget  from  our  per- 
spective, but  it  is  the  very  best  we  can 
do  within  the  options  available  to  us. 
That  is.  after  all.  what  we  must  deal 
with  doable  options,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  budget  is  much  better 
than  no  budget  at  all. 

Many  today,  especially  the  Presi- 
dent, want  to  throw  up  the  smoke 
screen  of  changing  the  process  to 
mask  their  Inability  to  deal  with  the 
hard  choices  of  writing  a  budget.  Well. 
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I  have  no  opposition  to  improving  the 
process,  but  that,  my  friends,  is  not 
the  problem.  Tou  can't  create  a  proc- 
ess that  will  work  void  of  the  will  to 
make  it  work. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  make  a 
very  fundamental  choice  will  we  do 
the  best  we  can  and  govern,  or  wlU  we 
opt  out  of  the  process  and  merely  criti- 
cize? I  hope  my  colleagues  wlU  Join  me 
in  supporting  this  budget. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  need  to  support  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, because  this  budget  resolution, 
with  all  of  its  problems,  is  much  better 
than  no  budget  resolution  at  aU. 

Mr.  McCANOLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiscal 
year  1988  txxlget  resotution  passed  the 
House  on  April  9,  which  as  someorte  suggest- 
ed, was  8  days  too  late.  The  resolution  was 
drafted  by  the  Denxx^rats  on  the  House 
Budget  Committee  and  was  passed  without 
the  vote  of  a  single  Republican  Member  of  Vne 
House  of  Representatives.  Why?  Because  the 
budget  and  deficit  numbers  were  unrealistic. 
Federal  spending  was  not  controlled,  and, 
or>ce  again,  the  DerTK>crats  would  raise  taxes. 
Ar)d  now.  iust  like  a  t>ad  April  Fools'  joke,  Vr\e 
confererKe  report  on  the  txKJget  resolution 
has  come  t>ack  to  haunt  us. 

The  conference  report  calls  for  $1,041  tril- 
lion in  Federal  spending  and  $932.8  billion  in 
revenues,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $108.2  billion. 
However,  when  the  srrxjke  clears  and  the  mir- 
rors are  removed,  ttK>se  numbers  do  not 
stand  up  to  scrutiny.  Congress'  own  nonparti- 
san accounting  department,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  [CBO]  says  that  the  deficit  will 
be  at  least  $134  billion.  According  to  another 
report,  a  confidential  analysis  by  House 
Budget  Committee  economists  put  next  year's 
deficit  between  $144  and  $154  billion.  And 
that  is  with  a  tax  increase  of  $19.3  billion  next 
year  that  is  a  part  of  this  conference  report.  A 
vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution  Is  a  vote  in 
favor  of  a  $64.3  billion  tax  increase  over  the 
next  3  years.  Another  $7.9  bilton  is  expected 
to  be  raised  by  increased  IRS  collectk>ns. 
That's  a  total  of  $72.2  billion  in  Increased 
taxes. 

Is  a  tax  increase  necessary?  I  say  no.  CBO 
estimates  that  over  the  next  5  years,  Federal 
revenues  will  increase  an  average  of  $77  t>il- 
lion  per  year  due  to  irK:reases  ecorHxnic 
growth.  That's  $231  billion  over  the  next  3 
years,  and  this  resolutk>n  calls  for  arrather 
$72.2  billion  on  top  of  that. 

I  do  not  support  a  tax  irKrease.  Instead,  we 
must  how  the  lir>e  on  Federal  sperxJing  arxl 
this  conference  report  falls  far  short  in  that 
department  Outlays  are  increased  by  4.5  per- 
cent arxJ  not  one  Federal  program  is  targeted 
for  termination.  One  of  the  more  interesting 
new  programs  is  a  scheme  to  finance  ttie  re- 
election of  Senators  to  the  tune  of  $100  mil- 
lion. In  short  this  budget  Is  just  anotf>er  in  a 
long  line  of  tax  and  tax.  spend  and  spend 
budgets.  Consequently.  I  cannot  and  will  not 
vote  for  this  budget  resolution  conference 
report 

During  the  course  of  this  debate,  there  has 
been  considerable  criticism  of  the  President 
and  efforts  to  Wame  him  for  the  deficit  How- 
ever, those  efforts  are  merely  diversionary 
tactics  designed  to  draw  attention  away  from 


tfw  fact  that  it  Is  Congress.  rx>t  tf>e  President 
ttiat  enacts  the  budget.  It  is  Congress  that 
writes  and  enacts  the  legislation  which  actual- 
ly sperxjs  the  money.  The  blan>e  rests  with 
Corigress  and  wnth  the  budget  process  which 
imposes  no  fiscal  responsitMlity  on  Congress. 
There  is  one  additiorfal  point  that  needs  to 
be  made.  During  the  past  several  months, 
tfiere  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
time,  energy,  and  money  spent  on  Investiga- 
tions and  fiearings  in  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  someone  in  the  executive  txanch  has 
violated  a  law.  At  the  same  time.  Federal  law 
says  that  legislative  branch  shall  have  com- 
pleted action  on  the  t)udget  resolution  by  April 
15.  By  my  calendar,  it's  now  June  23.  It  ap- 
pears tf«t  wfien  it  comes  to  the  law.  in  the 
Federal  t>arnyard.  some  animals  are  more 
equal  tfran  others. 

The  conference  report  on  the  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  should  not  be  approved.  With  the 
passage  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  balanced 
budget  law.  we  made  a  commitment  to  the 
American  p>eople  ttiat  we  were  going  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget.  This  budget  resolu- 
tion repudiates  that  commitment  and  moves 
us  back  toward  higher  taxes,  higher  spending, 
and  higher  deficits.  Is  that  the  direction  that 
our  constituents  want  us  to  go?  I  think  not. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  oppose  passing  the  con- 
ference report  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 93.  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  believe  that  across-the-board  spending 
cuts,  rather  tfian  tax  increases,  are  the  best 
way  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Congressional  histo- 
ry indicates  two  very  important  points.  First, 
that  promised  spending  cuts  in  exchange  for 
tax  irx:reases  never  materialize,  and  second, 
increased  taxes  encourage  more,  not  less, 
Federal  spending.  For  example,  isn't  it  inter- 
esting that  the  proposed  tax  of  $21  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1988  equals  ttie  Increase  in  do- 
mestic spending  of  $21  billion.  Under  this 
budget  resolution  outlays  woukJ  increase  4.5 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1988  compared  to  only 
2.5  percent  in  fiscal  1987.  This  budget  resolu- 
tion calls  for  a  $64.3  bilton  tax  increase  over 
3  years.  whk:h  is  $7.3  bilHon  more  than  the 
House-passed  budget.  This  budget  resolution 
calls  for  defense  cuts  over  3  years  totalling 
$70  tMllion.  This  following  2  consequent  years 
of  significant  defense  reductions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  would  be 
interested  to  know  that  a  recent  nonpartisan 
watchdog  of  tfie  Treasury  study  showed  that 
of  the  1 36  Representatives  who  were  honored 
for  showing  fiscal  responsibility,  126  were  Re- 
publicans and  only  10  were  DefTK)crats.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  begin  showing 
fiscal  responsibility  and  vote  against  this 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
merce Department  announced  today  that  the 
United  States  owed  the  rest  of  the  world 
$263.6  billk>n  at  the  end  of  1986,  more  than 
double  the  1985  total,  greatly  lengthening  its 
lead  as  the  worid's  largest  debtor  Nation.  For- 
eign holdings  of  Treasury  securities  climbed 
$12.3  billion  in  1986  totaling  $96  billion. 

This  anrKXjncement  gives  even  greater  im- 
portance to  the  need  to  reduce  the  Federal 
Ixjdget  deficit,  one  of  the  root  causes  of  our 


Nation's  poor  financial  condition.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  Democrats  have  presented  to  tf>e 
House  a  conference  report  on  the  budget 
wtiich  does  absolutely  nothing  toward  reduc- 
ing the  budget  deficit. 

The  conference  report  on  the  concurrent 
resolutkjn  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
House  Concurrent  Resolutkjn  93,  which  we 
consider  today.  Is  a  purely  Democratic  propos- 
al which  exposes  that  party's  traditkjnal  and  ir- 
responsible tax  and  spend  policies.  This  bill 
increases  taxes  by  $64.3  billion  over  3  years 
and  further  Increases  the  domestic  spending 
contained  in  tfie  already  generous  House- 
passed  cofKurrent  budget  resolution.  Even 
with  a  tax  increase  that  will  result  In  1988 
taxes  being  higher  than  those  in  1980,  tfie 
DenKxrats  still  must  revert  to  smoke  and  mir- 
rors in  order  to  achieve  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  deficit  target  of  $108  billion.  This 
budget  proves  that  Democrats  cannot  make 
the  tough  spending  decisions  needed  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  even  when  the  wel- 
fare of  tfie  wtiole  U.S.  economy  is  at  stake. 

In  addition  to  sacrificing  the  economy,  the 
Democratk:  budget  also  sacrifices  the  Nation's 
security.  The  budget  contains  language  which 
would  cut  defense  spending  $70  billion  below 
current  spending  levels  over  3  years.  Such  re- 
ductions would  undeniably  reduce  our  atiility 
to  defend  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Democrat's  ap- 
proach to  this  budget  and  to  the  budget  proc- 
ess in  general  violates  Congress'  duty  to  re- 
sponsibly provide  for  the  defense  and  welfare 
of  tfie  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  conference  agreement  on  the  tMJdget 
resolution.  The  committee  should  be  com- 
mended for  its  insight  in  addressing  the  press- 
ing economic  concerns  of  this  country,  while 
meeting  the  needs  of  tfie  people. 

I  am  aware  that  this  has  not  been  a  very 
easy  process  for  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence committee.  The  problems  that  we  face 
in  working  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  is 
compounded  when  debate  does  not  Include 
all  factions  of  this  Congress.  I  feel  sorry  for 
the  Republican  Representatives  wtio  cfiose 
not  to  participate  in  this  very  important  budget 
process.  I  believe  t  ley  hava  lost,  and  their 
constituents  have  lost. 

Despite  the  massive  opposition  from  the  mi- 
nority party,  I  feel  that  the  pa()kage  being  con- 
sidered before  this  body  reptesents  a  unk^ue 
t)alance  t>etween  fiscal  respensibillty  and  hu- 
manitarian concern.  Unlike  the  budget  sent  to 
this  Congress  by  the  PreskJent,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  provide  expansk>ns  for  se- 
lected emergency  priority  programs. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee memtjers  recognized  tfie  significance 
of  providing  financial  relief  to  the  citizens  of 
our  country  who  have  no  homes.  The  propos- 
al includes  $559  million  in  budget  authority  for 
the  1988  homeless  programs.  In  cities  like 
New  York,  where  the  homeless  problem 
grows  larger  every  day,  these  funds  will  pro- 
vide much  needed  relief  to  tfiese  unfortunate 
families. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  agreement  in- 
cludes ttie  House  budget  resolution  figures  on 
education.  So  many  of  our  young  people  are 


denied  access  to  higher  education  because  of 
the  inability  to  pay  the  high  cost.  Programs 
like  tfie  Pell  grant  are  offer  low-income  stu- 
dents access  to  a  worid  otherwise  out  of  their 
reach. 

The  measure  provides  $2.2  bilton  in  budget 
auttvxity  over  the  level  necessary  to  meet  in- 
flation in  the  education  tunctkjn.  As  we  face 
the  crisis  of  our  trade  deficit,  high  levels  of  un- 
employment because  skill  levels  are  inad- 
equate, and  increases  in  drug  abuse  and 
crime,  I  feel  that  similar  increases  in  Federal 
support  for  educatk>n  is  the  only  way  to 
combat  these  problems. 

Also,  in  focusing  on  one  of  tfie  most  press- 
ing health  problems  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
this  budget  resolutbn  offers  a  total  of  $970  In 
there  authority  for  funding  AIDS  programs.  I 
support  this  provision  wholeheartedly.  There  is 
no  greater  threat  to  our  society  and  the  worid 
than  the  devastatkjn  of  this  disease.  We  must 
begin  to  fight  and  fight  aggressively  in  order  to 
stop  the  spread  of  AIDS. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotk:s,  I  also  want  to  comment  on  funding 
in  ttie  budget  resolution  for  drug  programs. 

Funding  for  drug  abuse  agencies  and  pro- 
grams cuts  across  a  number  of  budget  func- 
tions including  fiealth — drug  abuse  treatment, 
prevention  and  research;  educatk>n — drug 
abuse  education;  administration  of  justice — for 
example,  Justice,  DEA,  State,  and  local  drug 
law  enforcement  grants,  Customs;  transporta- 
tion—Coast Guard;  and,  international  affairs- 
international  narcotics  control.  The  conference 
agreement  generally  provides  spending  tar- 
gets for  these  functions  that  are  nearly  identi- 
cal to  or  higher  than  ttie  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  budget  resolution.  The  major  ex- 
ception Is  in  tfie  area^f  international  affairs 
which  provkies  $150  mil  ton  less  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $100  milton  less  in  outlays  than 
the  House  bill. 

In  additkjn,  the  spending  ceilings  included  in 
the  conference  agreement  for  health,  educa- 
tion, and  administration  of  justice  are  all  well 
above  the  CBO  current  policy  baseline  which 
is  the  level  needed  to  keep  pace  with  inflation 
and  continue  current  policy.  Ttie  transporta- 
tkjn  functwn.  although  $500  million  t>elow  cur- 
rent polk:y.  is  still  $850  milton  above  the 
House  mark.  Intematkjnal  affairs  spending  is 
$1 .3  billion  less  than  current  polk:y  for  budget 
authority  and  $650  milton  less  for  outlays. 

Last  year,  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1986,  Congress  made  a  major  commitment  to 
the  American  people  to  raise  Federal  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  control  efforts  to  a  high 
budgetary  priority.  This  bipartisan  legislation 
added  approximately  $1.7  billion  to  Federal 
antinarcotics  efforts  for  1987  and  increased 
tlie  total  Federal  drug  budget  to  about  $4  bil- 
lion. New  resources  were  provided  to  address 
all  aspects  of  the  drug  atxise  problem — inter- 
dictk>n,  enforcement,  treatment,  prevention, 
education,  research,  and  intematk>nal  narcot- 
tes  control. 

Congress  recognized  that  this  legislatk>n 
was  a  good  start  But  it  was  only  a  first  step, 
and  much  more  needs  to  t)e  done.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  President's  1988  budget  proposed 
to  cut  approximately  $950  milton  from  Federal 
antkJriig  abuse  efforts.  Ttie  tiarshest  cuts 
were  for  programs  ifKluded  in  the  omnibus 
drug  bill  to  help  hard-pressed  State  and  kx:al 


governments  fight  drugs  through  increased 
drug  law  enforcement,  expanded  treatment  ef- 
forts and  support  for  drug  abuse  educatkjn. 
Customs  personnel  and  air  interdtetion  pro- 
grams were  also  slashed,  and  funds  for  inter- 
national narcotics  control  were  cut. 

The  House  budget  resolution  passed  in 
April  rejected  the  President's  cuts  and  fully  re- 
stored funding  for  Federal  antidrug  efforts.  In 
my  statement  supporting  the  House  budget 
resolution,  I  sakj  that  the  spending  targets 
provided  ample  flexibility  to  continue  the  anti- 
drug initiatives  begun  last  year  and  that  we 
owed  it  to  our  constituents  not  to  renege  on 
tfie  promises  we  fiad  made. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  tfie  budget  com- 
promise we  are  consider  ng  today.  This  reso- 
lution is  more  than  adequate  to  permit  contin- 
ued full  funding  of  our  antidrug  program,  pro- 
vkjed  we  give  these  eforts  the  high  priority 
they  deserve  in  our  consideration  of  appro- 
priations measures. 

I  am  particularty  pleased  with  the  increases 
provided  for  the  administration  of  justice  func- 
tion. The  conference  agreement  is  $400  mil- 
lion above  the  House  target  and  $250  million 
over  current  services.  The  conferees  note  that 
this  level  of  funding  will  allow  all  discretronary 
programs  to  tie  funded  in  1988  at  least  at 
their  1987  levels  with  additional  increases  for 
key  priorities  such  as  drug  enforcement.  As 
the  primary  sponsor  of  the  State  and  local 
narcotics  control  assistance  program  incorpo- 
rated in  last  year's  omnibus  drug  bill,  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  that  the  txidget  agreement 
assumes  this  program  will  be  fully  protected. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  want  to  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  give  their  full  support  to  this 

proposal.      

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  opposition  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 93.  tfie  concurrent  resolutkjn  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1988.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  proposal  and  return  it  to 
committee  so  that  an  honest  bipartisan  spend- 
ing blueprint  for  the  Government's  coming 
fiscal  year  can  be  developed  and  passed. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  truly  believes 
that  this  budget  will  come  close  to  meeting 
the  statutory  deficit  target  for  fiscal  year  1 988. 
It  seems  as  though  each  year  we  go  through 
what  amounts  to  a  political  charade  of  ttie 
highest  order:  Where  budget  writers  convene, 
pat  themselves  on  tfie  back  for  their  work— no 
matter  how  inadequate — to  reduce  the  deficit 
and  secretly  hope  that  things  will  be  better 
next  year. 

Well,  we  are  running  out  of  next  years.  The 
economic  expansion  we  are  cunently  enjoying 
Is  already  very  old  by  historical  standards,  and 
our  window  of  opportunity  to  act  is  rapklly 
closing.  With  each  passing  year,  ttie  number 
of  available  options  to  right  the  wrongs  of  past 
budget  transgresskjns  grows  smaller— and 
much  more  expensive. 

Let's  for  a  moment  take  a  look  at  what  this 
resolution  does  and  why  it  is  not  a  true  plan 
for  sound  fiscal  polkry  for  our  Natran.  The 
budget  resolution  is  a  badly  flawed  politk»l 
document  a  charade  of  the  worst  possible 
kind. 

It  raises  $19.3  billion  in  unspecified  taxes 
next  year — and  $64.3  t)illk>n  over  the  next  3 
years — wrttiout  coming  anywfiere  near  the  ap- 
propriate degree  of  spending  discipline  whk:h 


should  ftave  been  demanded.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  tfie  budget  resolutkxi  we  are  corisid- 
ering  here  today  Is  nothing  more  than  ttie 
same  old  tax  and  spend  wolf  in  stieep's  ck>tfi- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  sorry  situation  is  a  pertect 
example  of  tfie  need  for  comprehensive 
reform  in  tfie  tiudget  process.  Tfie  time  has 
come  for  us  to  come  cl^an  with  the  American 
people  and  stop  this  annual  charade. 

We  need  to  put  an  end  to  tfie  use  of  gi- 
mickry,  escape  hatcfies,  and  devces  whk:h 
allow  ttie  Congress  to  dodge.  Its  fiscal  respon- 
sitxlities.  The  country  will  in  fact  go  tKOke 
unless  we  act  expeditk>usly  to  solve  tfie  defk:tt 
problem.  A  good  first  step  would  t)e  to  defeat 
this  phony  budget  resoluton,  and  get  down  to 
ttie  tMJSiness  of  writing  a  responsible  txtdget 
with  real  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MtntTHA).  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  has  2Vi  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  listening  to 
all  this  debate,  especially  the  very  in- 
teresting statements  that  have  been 
made  about  the  President  trying  to 
pass  the  buck.  Well,  the  buck  stops 
here.  I  have  served  under  quite  a  few 
Presidents  since  I  have  been  here,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  who  ever  ad- 
ministered a  program  that  was  not 
first  passed  by  this  Congress.  Every 
day,  every  second  that  I  have  been 
here  this  House  has  been  controlled 
by  the  Democrats.  So  do  not  pass  the 
buck  downtown.  Let  us  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  budget,  the  Demo- 
crats are  not  asking  to  terminate  any 
of  those  programs  that  have  been 
causing  the  trouble.  The  only  thing 
that  they  want  to  do  is  cut  defense, 
and  I  often  wonder  whether  or  not 
that  defense  umbrella  does  not  also 
cover  our  Democratic  friends. 

Oh,  I  know,  the  politics  are  not 
there,  but  the  protection  is. 

I  keep  hearing  this  argument, 
"We've  done  the  best  we  can."  Well,  if 
this  is  the  best  product  that  you  can 
come  up  with,  what  would  be  the 
worst  product  that  you  could  possibly 
come  up  with? 

Name  the  programs  that  are  being 
terminated.  There  are  not  any. 

Let  me  say  something  about  taxes. 
Right  along.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  not  been  covered  by  Medi- 
care in  several  States  including  Ohio. 
They  say,  "We  don't  have  the  money 
to  pick  up  that  extra  cost  of  Medicare 
for  our  State  and  local  employees." 
They  may  have  to  get  it  if  this  resolu- 
tion passes.  All  the  polls  indicate  that 
the  people  want  reductions  in  expendi- 
tures, not  tax  increases.  But  as  antici- 
pated right  from  the  start,  the  Demo- 
crats are  coming  up  with  more  taxes 
on  the  American  people.  More  taxes, 
that  is  what  we  are  going  to  get  and 
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that  Is  what  Mondale  promised  the 
American  people.  There  are  more 
taxes— $19.3  billion  in  new  taxes  under 
this  resolution.  But  this  is  only  part  of 
the  process.  Democrats  might  propose 
more  taxes  in  this  budget,  but  they 
first  have  to  get  it  through  the  Con- 
gress. Then,  second,  they  have  to  get 
the  President  to  sign  it.  and  he  is  not 
going  to  sign  that  one.  He  has  said  so 
many,  many  times. 

Talking  about  types  of  taxes,  you 
are  going  to  hit  the  little  guy  if  you 
even  pick  up  some  of  these  small 
taxes.  We  are  talking  about  the  ciga- 
rette taxes,  taxes  on  alcoholic  spirits. 
You  talk  about  the  gasoline  tax.  You 
know,  to  come  up  with  any  $10  billion 
in  revenues  you  have  to  put  12  cents  a 
gallon  on  gasoline.  You  have  to 
renege,  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
has  indicated  many  times  that  he 
wishes  that  we  would  do,  on  the  tax 
reductions  that  take  place  next  year, 
or  reduce  those  reductions.  There  are 
a  lot  of  places  that  you  have  to  go  to 
come  up  with  $19.3  billion  in  new 
taxes.  We  should  start  with  reductions 
in  expenditures  as  required  and  re- 
quested by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  my  remaining  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
PoLTy),  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  House  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  the 
debate  at  its  close  another  sad  remind- 
er of  how  our  distinguished  Republi- 
can colleagues,  who  for  so  many  years 
have  talked  about  the  problems  of  the 
deficit  and  the  need  to  reduce  it,  have 
chosen  to  take  themselves  off  of  the 
playing  field,  out  of  the  game  and  to 
heckle  from  the  stands  those  who  are 
trjring  sincerely  to  deal  responsibly 
with  this  issue. 

With  the  exception  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
mzyer],  they  have  been  unwilling  to 
offer  a  budget  resolution  or  alterna- 
tive of  their  own.  As  much  as  I  dis- 
agreed with  his  budget,  at  least  the 
gentleman  from  California  offered 
one.  and  I  paid  tribute  to  him  at  the 
time  fo^  that.  The  response  of  124  of 
his  Republican  colleagues,  however, 
was  to  vote  "no"  on  the  Dannemeyer 
budget. 

When  it  came  to  the  President's 
budget,  and  despite  all  their  words  of 
praise  for  his  efforts  to  cut  spending. 
148  Republicans,  four-fifths  of  their 
entire  membership  in  the  House,  voted 
"no."  It  is  a  "no"  vote,  it  is  a  "no" 
vote,  it  lis  a  "no"  vote— instead  of  being 
part  of  an  affirmative  effort  to  solve 
the  critical  fiscal  problems  that  this 
country  faces  their  answer  was  "no"  to 
everything. 
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I  have  no  way  of  knowing  at  this 
time  whether  the  President  will  sign  a 


reconciliation  or  tax  bill.  Yet  I  truly 
believe  that  unless  he  is  willing  to 
come  together  with  us.  Joined  by  our 
colleagues  on  the  Republican  side,  we 
will  have  little  chance  of  victory  in 
what  should  be  our  common  effort 
against  this  deficit. 

In  the  meantime  the  Democrats  out 
of  necessity  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  governing.  We  have  a  budget 
that  has  been  produced  solely  on  our 
side,  our  colleagues  across  the  aisle 
having  abdicated  any  responsibility 
for  it.  We  now  have  a  duty  to  stand  to- 
gether and  pass  this  budget. 

Perhaps  on  another  day,  in  another 
time,  with  a  more  cooperative  Presi- 
dent and  a  more  willing  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  we  could  pass  a  better 
budget.  For  this  hoiu-  and  this  day, 
and  under  these  circumstances,  howev- 
er, this  is  the  best  budget  we  can  pass. 
A  vote  for  it  is  a  vote  for  responsibility 
for  conunitment  to  reducing  the  defi- 
cit for  proceeding  with  economic 
growth  for  the  future  of  this  country; 
for  providing  adequate  services  for  our 
people,  and  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. 

I  call  on  all  my  Democratic  Members 
to  join  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  conference  report.  / 

The  previous  question  was  ordere<i. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  isjon 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorvun 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  215,  nays 
201,  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 
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YEAS-215 

Ackennan 

Bustamante 

Dwyer 

AkBka 

Byron 

Dysrn 

Alexander 

Cardln 

Early 

Anderson 

Carper 

Eckart 

Andrews 

Chapman 

Edwards  (CA) 

Annunzlo 

Chappell 

Espy 

Anthony 

Clarke 

Evans 

Aspin 

Clay 

Fascell 

AUins 

Coelho 

Fazio 

Bates 

Coleman  (TX) 

Fyighan 

Beilenson 

Collins 

Flake 

Bennett 

Conte 

Plorio 

Berman 

Conyers 

Foley 

Bevill 

Cooper 

Ford  (MI) 

Bia«Ki 

Coyne 

Frank 

Bilbray 

Crockett 

Frost 

Boggs 

Darden 

Garcia 

Boland 

de  la  Gansa 

Gaydos 

Bonker 

Derrick 

Gejdenson 

Borskl 

Dicks 

Gibbons 

B06CO 

Dingell 

Glickman 

Boucher 

Dixon 

Gonzalez 

Brennan 

Donnelly 

Gordon 

Brooks 

DorganCND) 

Grant 

Brown  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Gray  (IL) 

Bruce 

Downey 

Gray  (PA) 

Bryant 

Durbin 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

McCurdy 

Savage 

Hatcher 

McHugh 

Sawyer 

Hawkins 

McMlllen  (MD 

)    Scheuer 

Hayes  (IL) 

Mfume 

Schroeder 

Hefner 

Mica 

Schumer 

Hochbnieckner    MineU 

Sikorski 

Horton 

Mollohan 

Sialsky 

Howard 

Montgomery 

Skaggs 

Hoyer 

Moody 

Skelton 

Hubbard 

Morella 

Slattery 

Huckaby 

Morrison  (CT) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Hughes 

Mrazek 

Smith  (PL) 

Hutto 

Murphy 

Smith  (lA) 

Jenkins 

Murtha 

Solarz 

Jones  (NO 

Nagle 

Spratt 

Jones  (TN) 

Natcher 

St  Germain 

Jontz 

Neal 

Staggers 

Kaptur 

Nelson 

Stenholm 

Kennedy 

Nichols 

Stokes 

Kennelly 

Nowak 

Stratton 

Klldee 

Oakar 

Studds 

Kleczka 

Oberstar 

Swift 

Kolter 

Obey 

Synar 

Kostmayer 

Olin 

Tallon 

LaFalce 

Ortiz 

Thomas  (GA) 

Lancaster 

Owens  (NY) 

Torres 

Lantos 

Panetta 

TorricelU 

Leath  (TX) 

Pease 

Towns 

Lehman  (CA) 

Penny 

Traf  leant 

Lehman  (FL) 

Pepper 

Traxler 

Leland 

Perklna 

Udall 

Levin  (MI) 

Pickett 

Valentine 

Levine  (CA) 

Pickle 

Vento 

Lewis  (GA) 

Price  (IL) 

Visclosky 

Liplnski 

Price  (NO 

Volkmer 

Lloyd 

Rangel 

Walgren 

Lowry  (WA) 

Richardson 

Waxman 

Luken.  Thomas 

Rodino 

Weiss 

MacKay 

Roe 

Wheat 

Man  ton 

Rose 

Whitten 

Markey 

Rostenkowski 

Williams 

Martinez 

Rowland  (G A) 

Wise 

MaUui 

Roybal 

Wolpe 

Mavroules 

Russo 

Yatron 

Mazzoli 

Sabo 
NAYS- 201 

Applegate 

Duncan 

Konnyu 

Archer 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kyi 

Armey 

Einerson 

Lagomarsino 

AuCoin 

English 

LatU 

Baker 

Erdreich 

Leach  (lA) 

Ballanger 

Fawell 

Lent 

Barnard 

Fields 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bartlett 

Pish 

Lewis  (FL) 

Barton 

Flippo 

Ughtfoot 

Bateman 

Prenzel 

Livingston 

Bentley 

Gallegly 

Lott 

Bereuter 

GaUo 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bilirakls 

Gekas 

Lujan 

Bliley 

Oilman 

Lungren 

Boehlert 

Gingrich 

Mack 

Boulter 

Goodling 

Madigan 

Boxer 

Gradison 

Marienee 

Broomfield 

G  randy 

Martin  (IL) 

Brown  (CO) 

Green 

Martin  (NY) 

Buechner 

Greg( 

McCandless 

Bunning 

Gund.rson 

McCloskey 

Burton 

HalKTX) 

McCollum 

Callahan 

Hamilton 

McDade 

Campbell 

Hammerschmidt  McEwen 

Carr 

Hansen 

McGrath 

Chandler 

Harris 

McMillan  (NO 

Cheney 

Hasten 

Meyers 

Clinger 

Hayes  (LA) 

Michel 

Coats 

Heney 

Miller  (CA) 

Coble 

Henry 

Miller  (OH) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Herger 

Miller  (WA) 

Corabest 

Hertel 

Molinari 

Coughlln 

Hiler 

Moorhead 

Courier 

Holloway 

Morrison  (W4) 

Craig 

Hopkins 

Myers 

CTane 

Houghton 

Nielson 

Dannemeyer 

Hunter 

Owens  (UT) 

Daub 

Hyde 

Oxiey 

Davis  (IL) 

Inhofe 

Parris 

Davis  (MI) 

Ireland 

Pashayan 

DeFazio 

Jacobs 

Patterson 

DeLay 

Jeffords 

Pelosi 

Dellums 

Johnson  (CT) 

Petri 

DeWine 

Johnson  (SD) 

Porter 

Dickinson 

Kanjorski 

PurseU 

DioGuardi 

Kasich 

QuUlen 

Doman(CA) 

Kastenmeier 

Rahall 

Dreier 

Kolbe 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Shumway 

Sundqulst 

Rhodes 

Shuster 

Sweeney 

Ridge 

Skeen 

Swindall 

Rlnaldo 

Slaughter  (VA> 

Tauke 

Ritter 

Smith  (NE) 

Taylor 

Roberts 

Smith  (NJ) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Robinson 

Smith  (TX) 

Upton 

Roemer 

Smith.  Denny 

Vander  Jagt 

Rogers 

(OR) 

Vucanovich 

Roth 

Smith.  Robert 

Walker 

Roukema 

(NH) 

Watklns 

Rowland  (CT) 

Smith,  Robert 

Weber 

Salki 

(OR) 

Weldon 

Saxton 

Snowe 

Whittaker 

Schaefer 

Solomon 

Wolf 

Schneider 

Spence 

Wortley 

Schuette 

Stallings 

Wyden 

Sensenbrenner 

Stangeland 

Wylie 

Sharp 

Stark 

Yates 

Shaw 

Stump 

Young (FL) 
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Badham 

Pord  (TN) 

Ray 

Boner  (TN) 

Gephardt 

Schulze 

Bonlor(MI) 

Kemp 

Tauzln 

Daniel 

Lukens.  Donald 

Wilson 

Dymally 

Moakley 

Young  (AK). 

FoglietU 

Packard 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  MoaUey  for.  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska  against. 

Messrs.  HERTEL.  LIVINGSTON, 
and  KONNYU  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

MOTION  OrrERED  BY  MR.  GRAY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl 
report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania  moves  that  the 
House  Insist  on  its  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GrayI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on 
the  floor  during  the  entire  vote  but 
neglected  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  Record 
reflect  that  I  intended  to  vote  for  the 
budget  resolution. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
detained  on  the  rollcall  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 93.  Had  I  been  present  and 
voting.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
roUcaU  No.  204. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  the  conference  report  on 
the   concurrent   resolution    (H.    Con. 


Res.  93)  setting  forth  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  and  1990. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  add  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  staff  of  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Budget  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  2700,  ENERGY 
AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 
APPROPRIATION,  1988 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  100-178)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  207)  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2700)  making 
appropriations  for  energy  and  water 
development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1988  AND  1989 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  190  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  1777. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1777)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Swift  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Thursday, 
June  18,  1987,  pending  was  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment of  June  18.  1987,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  of  all  say 
what  this  amendment  does.  What  this 
amendment  does  is  it  places  a  restric- 
tion on  all  passports.  It  does  not  single 
out  any  one.  It  places  a  restriction  on 
all  United  States  passports  saying  they 
caiuiot  be  used  to  provide  direct  help 
to  the  Communists  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

The  amendment  is  wholly  informa- 
tional in  nature.  There  are  absolutely 
no  penalties  whatsoever  connected 
with  this  amendment.  All  it  does  is 
make  certain  that  Americans  know 
that  their  passports  are  not  to  be  used 
in  manner  that  allows  them  to  provide 
direct  assistance  to  Communist  activi- 
ties in  the  regional  world  vital  to  us. 

To  show  you  how  innocuous  the 
amendment  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
enforcement,  the  State  Department 
indicated  in  their  opposition  to  the 
amendment  that  the  main  opposition 
comes  from  the  standpoint  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  enforce 
because  there  is  no  enforcement  mech- 
anism in  it  plus  the  fact  that  they  al- 
ready have  the  power  to  do  this.  So 
what  we  would  really  be  doing  is 
making  a  policy  statement  that  the 
State  Department  ought  to  use  the 
power  that  they  already  have  in  order 
to  restrict  people  from  going  to  Cen- 
tral America  to  help  the  Communists. 

The  reason  why  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  do  that  kind  of  thing  is.  I  have 
learned,  for  instance,  since  I  intro- 
duced this  amendment  that  there  are 
church  groups  who  I  think  are  trying 
to  do  something  very  humanitarian  in 
nature. 

D  1655 

These  church  groups  are  trying  to 
do  the  right  things,  but  they  have 
ended  up  putting  themselves  In  a  posi- 
tion where  they  are  providing  the  food 
into  the  concentration  camps  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Is  it  too  harsh  to  be  calling  what 
some  people  refer  to  as  displaced  per- 
sons concentration  camps?  Is  it  not  too 
harsh  to  refer  to  what  is  going  on  in 
Nicaragua  as  concentration  camps,  be- 
cause people  are  being  herded  at  gun- 
point into  these  displaced  persons 
camps  and  being  held  at  gimpoint? 

They  are  in  fact  concentration 
camps.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to,  in 
the  name  of  humanitarian  aid,  suggest 
that  that  is  what  Americans  should  be 
participating  in.  Humanitarian  help 
ought  to  be  people-to-people  land  of 
help,  not  the  functional  equivalent  of 
aiding  the  Communists  to  abuse 
human  rights. 

My  amendment  encourages  people- 
to-people  kinds  of  efforts,  because  it  is 
specifically  aimed  at  only  keeping 
people  from  aiding  Communist  activi- 
ties. 

What  the  amendment  does  not  do  is 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said 
in  opposition  to  it;  for  example,  there 
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is  no  ban  on  travel  whatsoever  in  this 
amendment. 

If  one  travels  there  to  Central  Amer- 
ica for  humanitarian,  informational, 
or  vacation  travel,  that  is  fully  permit- 
ted. 

If  one  wants  to  go  to  lovely  down- 
town Managua  and  stay  at  the  hotel 
without  water,  one  is  free  to  do  so 
under  my  amendment. 

It  does  not  impinge  on  any  citizen's 
constitutional  right  to  go  to  Central 
America  to  see,  hear,  speak,  or  do 
whatever  he  or  she  so  wishes,  so  long 
as  the  purpose  of  the  travel  is  not  to 
help  Communist  governments  or  Com- 
munist guerrillas  in  the  region. 

I  thought  that  would  be  relatively 
noncontroversial,  and  I  must  admit 
that  I  have  been  rather 'interested  to 
see  some  of  the  silly  things  that  have 
been  said  in  opposition. 

Margaret  Thatcher  in  the  last  cam- 
paign referred  to  the  "looney  left." 
The  "looney  left"  has  been  very  much 
in  evidence  in  speaking  to  my  amend- 
ment, because  we  have  had  some  ex- 
treme kinds  of  things  said  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  months 
there  has  been  almost  an  orgy  of  criti- 
cism directed  against  those  who  in  this 
coimtry  want  to  assist  freedom  fight- 
ers, and  the  embryonic  democracies  in 
Central  America. 

This  amendment  says  to  the  political 
left,  you  ought  to  examine  your  own 
activities  and  assure  yourselves  that 
you  are  not  directly  helping  Commu- 
nist forces  in  this  area. 

Since  the  end  of  Vietnam  war,  we 
have  learned  how  much  damage  the 
Jane  Fondas  of  the  world  did  when 
they  went  to  Vietnam,  how  they 
harmed  oiu-  people  there. 

The  last  thing  we  need  to  be  doing  is 
producing  a  new  generation  of  Jane 
Fondas  in  Central  America. 

We  may  disagree  in  this  House  on 
the  issue  of  the  Contras,  but  I  hope 
there  is  no  disagreement  in  this  body 
with  the  nature  of  communism  in  this 
hemisphere,  or  the  need  of  our  citi- 
zens to  know  that  assistance  to  those 
Communists  is  wrong. 

I  have  heard  Members  say  time  and 
time  again  on  this  floor  that  we  know 
the  Sandinistas  are  bad,  and  we  ought 
not  to  go  doing  anything  to  support 
the  Sandinistas.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  does. 

We  ought  not  to  t>e  doing  anything 
to  assist  the  Sandinistas.  We  ought 
not  to  be  doing  anything  to  assist  the 
Communist  guerrillas. 

The  Members  may  not  want  to  do 
anything  to  help  the  people  who  are 
fighting  against  them  either,  but  we 
ought  not  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
people  who  are  human  rights  abusers. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
srleld  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]. 


AMKIfDMEIfT  OFTXRSD  BY  MR.  SMITH  OP  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFPERED  BY 
MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ainendnient  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Walker: 

In  line  16  of  the  amendment,  strike  the 
word  "for"  and  insert  "to  the  military  oper- 
ations of",  and 

In  line  20  of  the  amendment  strike  the 
word  "for"  and  insert  "to  the  military  oper- 
ations of". 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understand  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  is  offering,  and  I  will  go 
through  it  so  every  Member  has  an 
understanding,  as  I  have  presented  my 
amendment,  I  made  it  quite  clear  that 
what  I  am  attempting  to  do  is  make 
certain  that  people  do  not  go  down 
and  engage  in  the  kinds  of  things  that 
permit  the  Communists  to  try  to  win  a 
victory  in  Central  America. 

As  I  understand,  the  language  that 
the  gentleman  is  offering,  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  say  that  no 
American  can  go  down  there  and  help 
in  the  military  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua,  or  the  military 
operations  of  the  Communist  guerrilla 
movement,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  This  will 
clarify,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  some 
concerns  on  the  other  side  on  this 
issue,  and  this  Is  very  specific  lan- 
guage. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker]  has  indicated 
that  what  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is,  what  the  gentleman's  intent  Is,  and 
this  clarifying  language  will  spell  it 
out  very  clearly. 

We  are  talking  about  military  oper- 
ations, no  help  from  American  citizens 
traveling  over  for  the  purpose  of  mili- 
tary operations  in  support  of  the  San- 
dinistas, the  Communists  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  in  other  words,  we 
would  not  have  any  chance  at  all  of 
impinging  on  true  humanitarian  aid 
going  into  that  area,  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  en- 
sures Americans  are  not  going  down 
there  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
Sandinista  government  or  the  Commu- 
nist guerrilla  movements  operating  in 
that  region. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng. 

Does  the  gentleman  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  that  amendment, 
and  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  WEISS.  In  the  presentation  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
made  earlier,  the  gentleman  argued 
against  providing  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  governments,  and  distin- 
guished that  from  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  people. 

Do  I  understand  that  now  there  is 
no  distinction,  that  all  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua is  OK? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  the  distinc- 
tion here  is  this;  for  example,  it  is  hu- 
manitarian assistance  going  into  a  con- 
centration camp  being  run  by  the  mili- 
tary, that  would  still  be  covered  under 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  because 
that  is  a  military  operation;  but  if  in 
fact  what  we  are  talking  about  is  true 
humanitarian  assistance  being  chan- 
nelled through  Government  agencies 
down  there,  at  that  point  there  would 
be  no  problem  under  the  language  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  WEISS.  So  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion has  been  changed? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  Let  me  state 
what  I  think  the  gentleman  has  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  has  done 
is  given  us  an  additional  clarification 
of  what  the  original  intent  of  my 
amendment  would  be.  It  has  substan- 
tially narrowed  it.  I  would  agree  with 
that,  but  I  think  it  goes  to  the  intent, 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  approve  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  point  out  that  I  only  have  20  min- 
utes of  time.  If  the  gentleman  would 
get  some  time  from  his  side,  I  would 
be  happy  to  answer  questions.  I  have 
plenty  of  Members  waiting  for  time  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Smith]  be  incorporated  in  the 
original  amendment  that  I  offered. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  on  his  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  did  the 
gentleman  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request?       

Mr.  WALKER.  I  made  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman repeat  his  request,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  repeat  his  request. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
request  was  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]  be  incorporat- 
ed in  the  amendment  that  I  originally 
offered. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  answer  a  question  for  me  so 
I  may  understand  the  nature  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Cer- 
tainly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
point  out  that  it  is  the  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker],  but  the  Chair  would  further 
point  out  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Herman]  has  reserved 
the  right  to  object,  and  he  is  now 
spealcing  on  his  reservation. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  And  may  I  ask  the 
Chair  what  time  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  on  his  reservation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Subject  to  the  will 
of  the  Committee,  the  gentleman  has 
reserved  his  right  to  object  and  is 
being  recognized  on  that  reservation. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

My  question  is  with  respect  to  this 
amendment,  and  I  would  ask,  is  the 
gentleman  indicating  that  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  goes  to  Central  Amer- 
ica or  who  goes  to  Nicaragua  and 
works  on  an  irrigation  proj^t  that 
produces  food  which  is  used  to  feed 
the  military,  or  works  in  a  hydroelec- 
tric plant  that  provides  energy  for  ci- 
vilian and  military  purposes  is  the 
kind  of  individual  who  engages  in  the 
kind  of  conduct  that  is  proscribed  by 
this  amendment?  Is  the  gentleman  in- 
dicating that  it  only  applies  to  people 
who  are  actually  fighting  in  the  Nica- 
raguan  military?  Is  the  gentleman  in- 
dicating that  he  is  aware  of  any  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  come  within  the 
present  meaning  of  the  amendment  he 
seeks  to  make  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania?       

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  response? 


Mr.  HERMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  an  answer. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire. 
Well,  first  of  all,  we  are  not  talking 
about  coffee  pickers  or  banana  pickers 
here.  We  are  talking  about  people  who 
are  going  to  Nicaragua  and  who  are 
hard-core  people  who  support  the 
Commiuiist  regime  of  the  Nicara- 
guans.  Now,  I  can  give  the  gentleman 
examples  if  he  would  like  examples  of 
the  type  of  people  I  am  talking  about, 
if  he  wants  to  yield  further  on  his 
time. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  But  if  the  gentleman 
would  consider  answering  under  my 
reservation  an  additional  question,  I 
would  ask,  are  you  speaking  here 
about  the  motives  of  these  people? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  he  is  speaking  on  a  reservation  of 
objection.  The  Chair  asked,  is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  modify  his  amendment, 
and  the  gentleman  has  been  using  the 
time  for  debate.  The  time  should  be 
used  to  examine  the  gentleman's  res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mica]. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
point  out  that  there  is  already  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  Chair  is  trying  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  an  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRT 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  to  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
there  is  some  confusion  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker],  if  I  understand  this 
correctly,  has  an  amendment  before 
the  Conunittee.  There  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  that  has  been 
offered.  There  is  a  unanimous-consent 
request  pending  at  this  time  to  amend 
the  Walker  amendment.  And  is  there 
now  a  reservation  pending?  Was  there, 
or  is  there  a  reservation  pending? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  was  a  reser- 
vation by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Herman]  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  modify  the  Walker 
amendment  with  the  text  of  the 
Smith  of  New  Hamphire  amendment. 
What  the  Chair  is  indicating  is  this: 
whether  the  gentleman  wishes  to 
withdraw  the  reservation. 

The  Chair  asks,  is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  understands  that  the  reser- 
vation is  withdrawn. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]? 


Hearing  none,  the  amendment  is  so 
modified.     

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce the  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  has  12  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mica]  has  20  minutes  remaining. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  that  the  question 
that  was  just  asked  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Herman],  to  the  maker 
of  the  amendment^  to  the  amendment 
helps  to  point  out  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  this  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  California 
asked  the  maker  of  the  perfecting 
amendment  whether  or  not  this  par- 
ticular amendment  would  impact,  for 
example,  an  irrigation  worker  who  is 
working  in  Nicaragua  if  the  corollary 
effect  of  the  irrigation  worker's  activi- 
ties might  indirectly  provide  some  as- 
sistance to  the  Nicaraguan  military.  If 
I  understand  the  answer  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  responded 
essentially  by  not  answering  the  ques- 
tion. He  essentially  responded  by 
saying,  "Look,  we  are  trying  to  get  at 
people  who  are  sympathetic  with  the 
Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua." 

That  is  exactly  the  point  I  think  we 
are  dealing  with  on  the  House  floor. 
We  should  not  be  talking  about  going 
after  somebody,  I  would  hope,  based 
upon  his  political  sympathies.  We 
should  analyze  the  specific  conduct 
that  would  trigger  the  operation  of 
this  legislation.  If  we  are  talking  about 
specific  conduct  that  would  trigger  the 
op^intion  of  this  legislation,  then  in 
fact  we  are  talking  precisely  about  the 
type  of  activity  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  asked  about. 
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If  ah  American  citizen  decides  to  go 
down  to  Central  America  to  provide 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  people 
of  Central  America,  regardless  of  the 
American  citizens  sympathies,  loyal- 
ties, political  considerations  or  inten- 
tions, and  the  actions  of  that  Ameri- 
can citizen  somehow  indirectly  provid- 
ed assistance,  as  inferred  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  who  would  be 
asked  to  enforce  this  particular 
amendment  to  the  Sandinista  regime, 
that  would  trigger  the  operation  of 
this  overbroad  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  after  I  finish  making 
my  point,   because   I   think  that  we 
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have  here  an  ambiguous  and  over- 
broad amendment.  I  would  like  to 
make  my  point  and  then  I  would  be 
happy  to  respond  to  the  gentleman. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  an  amendment  that 
effectively  is  designed  to  prevent 
American  citizens  from  traveling  to 
Central  America  if  it  turns  out  that 
these  American  citizens  involve  them- 
selves in  any  activity  which  even  re- 
motely or  indirectly  provides  assist- 
ance to  the  Sandinista  govenmient  of 
Nicaragua  or  to  any  other  group  in  the 
region  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  decides  to  designate  as  a 
Communist  group. 

Now.  first  of  all.  let  us  be  clear  on 
some  very  sp>ecific  realities.  No.  1.  it  is 
my  understanding,  and  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  not  sought  this  specific 
amendment.  It  1b  my  understanding 
that  this  specific  amendment  goes 
beyond  what  even  this  particular  ad- 
ministration has  been  seeking.  This  is 
an  amendment  which  would  prevent 
American  citizens  from  traveling  to 
Central  America  under  a  wide  variety 
of  possible  circumstances. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  de- 
clares that  such  assistance  provided  by 
American  citizens  "causes  serious 
damage  to  the  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States." 
The  gentleman  apparently  thinks  that 
American  citizens  supporting  the  San- 
dinistas threaten  American  seciulty 
interests,  and  reasons  from  that 
premise  that  we  should  prevent  them 
from  going  to  Nicaragua. 

Frankly,  I  fail  to  see  the  danger 
posed  to  our  national  security  by 
Americans  traveling  to  Nicaragua  and 
teaching  the  people  of  that  country 
how  to  fead  and  write,  or  teaching 
them  how  to  farm  so  that  they  can 
feed  themselves,  or  providing  medical 
care  to  the  victims  of  the  war  between 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  the 
United  States-sponsored  Contras. 

Much  of  the  population  of  Central 
America  already  believes  that  America 
is  only  interested  in  military  solutions 
to  the  region's  problems.  If  we  contin- 
ue to  project  the  image  of  an  America 
bereft  of  compassion,  bereft  of  provid- 
ing assistance  to  those  in  need,  regard- 
less of  political  Ideology,  then  we  risk 
completely  alienating  the  very  people 
who  I  think  the  gentleman  agrees  we 
are  trying  to  help.  If  the  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  concerns  about  our  na- 
tional security  is  the  promotion  of  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America,  then  I 
would  suggest  to  him  that  we  could  do 
that  a  lot  better  by  providing  Central 
Americans  with  badly  needed  humani- 
tarian assistance  than  by  putting  a 
gun  to  their  heads. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  because  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  freedoms 
which   I   know   that   the   gentleman 


sponsoring  the  amendment  cherishes 
as  much  as  I  do— the  right  to  freely 
express  one's  political  views,  and  to 
freely  travel  to  other  nations. 

Why  should  we  ban  travel  to  Nicara- 
gua? We  are  not  at  war  with  that 
country. 

If  my  colleague  was  really  serious 
about  protecting  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans abroad,  he  would  ban  all  travel  to 
Nicaragua,  including  travel  to  aid  the 
Contras.  But,  of  course,  the  amend- 
ment before  us  does  not  do  that. 

This  amendment  places  a  strictly  po- 
litical criterion  on  citizens'  travel  to 
Central  America— do  they  or  do  they 
not  support  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's views  on  who  the  United  States 
should  be  supporting  in  the  region.  If 
they  feel  bound  by  conscience  to  pro- 
vide humanitarian  assistance  to  people 
who  the  President  views  negatively, 
then  they  are  stripped  of  their  consti- 
tutional right  to  freedom  of  move- 
ment. 

Thiis,  this  amendment  not  only 
usurps  the  President's  authority  under 
the  passport  act  to  curtail  travel  to 
countries  Lf  conditions  there  threaten 
the  safety  of  U.S.  citizens;  it  also  tears 
up  the  Constitution  for  citizens  who 
disagree  with  the  I*resident's  foreign 
policy. 

Under  U.S.  law,  citizens  may  leave 
this  coimtry  to  do  whatever  they  wish 
in  a  foreign  country  free  from  any 
U.S.  legal  restrictions  other  than  those 
designed  to  preserve  their  safety  and 
the  Nation's  neutrality.  Even  the  chief 
restriction  on  private  citizens'  interac- 
tions with  foreign  nations,  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  does  not,  and  indeed 
cannot,  reach  simple  travel  abroad.  It 
only  covers  military  actions  instigated 
and/or  launched  from  the  United 
States  by  private  citizens  against  for- 
eign nations  with  whom  the  United 
States  is  at  peace. 

I  am  no  fan  of  the  Sandinistas.  I 
have  spoken  out  repeatedly  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  policies.  Their  repression 
of  a  free  press,  their  refusal  to  hold 
truly  democratic  elections,  and  their 
continued  violation  of  human  rights 
deserve  condemnation.  However,  the 
nature  of  the  Sandinista  Government 
is  not  at  issue  here.  American  citizens' 
right  to  freedom  of  movement  is. 

Individuals  who  wish  to  travel  to 
Central  America  and  provide  assist- 
ance to  governments  or  organizations 
must  be  guided  by  their  conscience 
alone  in  making  this  choice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
pernicious  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Yes.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  on  that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Caltfomia  has  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  30  seconds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  have  to  get  that  time  from  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Could  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  could 
I  have  an  additional  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
state  that  we  have  the  full  20  minutes 
scheduled.  I  do  not  mind  yielding  30 
seconds,  but  the  next  speaker  will 
have  to  be  cut  by  30  seconds. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  All  right, 
go  ahead. 

MR.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Herman]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  wiU  not  have  a 
chance  to  reply? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Berman]  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  State  that  spealcs 
to  that  point. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Last  week  President  Reagan  went  to 
West  Berlin  and  he  asked  Gorbachev 
to  tear  down  the  wall.  By  this  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia is  building  a  wall,  a  wall  not  direct- 
ed at  the  Sandinista  government  in 
Nicaragua  or  Cuban  or  Soviet-con- 
trolled guerrilla  groups  in  Central 
America,  but  a  wall  aimed  at  keeping 
American  citizens  with  constitutional 
rights  within  a  certain  parameter  that 
he  thinks  meets  his  Ideological  notions 
of  what  is  appropriate  and  what  is  not 
appropriate. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  an  amendment 
not  directed  against  them,  it  is  an 
amendment  directed  against  us,  the 
American  people. 

The  fact  is  that  under  existing  law 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  a  stroke  of  his  pen  could— and  I 
would  be  very  much  against  him  doing 
it — could  eliminate  travel  to  Nicaragua 
through  the  imposition  of  currency  re- 
strictions, if  he  chose  to. 

The  President  wisely  recognized 
there  was  something  different  be- 
tween economic  relationships  dealing 
through  trade  in  his  economic  embar- 
go and  the  effort  to  strike  directly  at 
the  heart  of  American  citizens  in  their 
right  to  travel. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  gets  to 
the  heart  of  the  motivation.  He  said  so 
himself.  His  amendment  has  certain 
words,  but  he  wants  to  find  out  what 
is  In  the  heart,  what  is  the  role  of  that 
person  who  might  be  traveling  down 
through  Central  America  or  to  Nicara- 
gua. 

Many  years  ago  we  decided  travel 
should  not  be  premised  on  ideology. 
The  Passport  Act,  the  International 
Economic  and  Emergency  Powers  Act, 


all  give  the  President  unilateral  au- 
thority to  protect  American  citizens  in 
places  and  In  countries  smd  to  prevent 
travel  where  we  cannot  protect  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  abandoned  a  long  time 
ago,  and  I  though  forever,  the  notion 
that  travel  would  now  be  superim- 
posed with  an  ideological  test  of  the 
kind  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
rejection  of  this  amendment,  as 
amended,  and  that  we  go  on  with  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Durbin]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
allow  me  to  yield  to  him  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad 
to. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Would  the  gentleman 
object  to  an  amendment  if  we  expand- 
ed this  how,  since  we  do  not  want  the 
people  of  the  United  States  Involved  in 
the  military  operations  In  Nicaragua, 
let  us  expand  this  to  all  military  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua,  whether  it  in- 
volves the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
the  guerrilla  groups  which  have  been 
designated  by  the  President  as  Com- 
munist, or  even  those  designated  as 
freedom  fighers?  Maybe  we  ought  to 
stay  out  of  this  fight  completely. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  do  believe  that 
we  ought  to  have  the  freedom  fighters 
down  there.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
Americans  who  are  fighting  alongside 
them,  but  I  would  not  agree  to  that 
kind  of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Can  the  gentleman 
explain  why? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  the 
Communist  threat  In  Central  America 
is  real,  that  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions of  the  Sandinista  government 
are  now  documented.  They  have  been 
all  over  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times.  We  have  got  some  very, 
very,  serious  problems  down  there. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
asked  some  very  serious  questions. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  did  not  ask  for  a 
speech.  I  asked  for  an  answer. 

The  difficulty  we  have  here,  aside 
from  the  outburst  of  tha  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  which  ha^come  to  be 
expected,  is  the  fact  Ulat  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvrfhia  is  suggesting 
that  the  United  States  should  not  be 
involved  in  military  activity  if  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  Government  or  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  that  he 
does  not  care  for.  and  yet  he  turns  a 
blind  eye  to  the  fact  that  those  who 
the  President  designates  as  freedom 
fighters  and  some  call  Contras  have  in 
fact  at  various  times  been  involved  in 
the  drug  trade,  have  instituted  acts  of 
terrorism  aganist  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Nicaragua,  so  I  take  it 


Mr.  WALKER.  Which  side  is  the 
gentleman  talking  about? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Well.  I  have  not  yield- 
ed to  the  gentleman,  so  I  take  It  that 
the  gentleman  is  perfectly  at  ease  with 
the  idea  that  Americans  could  contin- 
ue to  nm  any  type  of  military  equip- 
ment, ammimition,  bombs,  whatever  If 
might  be,  down  to  the  Contras,  setting 
off  mines  in  roads  to  blow  off  the  likes 
of  children  and  civilians,  and  consider 
that  a  perfectly  normal  activity,  but 
the  gentleman  is  somehow  adverse  to 
the  idea  that  perhaps  we  might  be  as- 
sisting. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  symmetry 
in  this  situation.  I  am  preparing  an 
amendment  here  which  says  that  we 
are  not  going  to  allow  Americans  to 
travel  down  there  as  soldiers  of  for- 
tune on  either  side.  Let  us  let  that 
country  and  those  people  there  resolve 
their  difficulties. 

I  would  think  the  gentleman  has  one 
serious  problem  here.  The  serious 
problem  the  gentleman  has  Is  that 
while  we  are  debating  this,  we  are  sell- 
ing wheat  to  the  Soviets,  who  happen 
to  be  Communists.  We  are  selling 
Pepsi-Cola  to  the  Red  Chinese,  who 
happen  to  be  at  least  Marxists.  The 
gentleman  is  drawing  lines  here  about 
where  we  are  going  to  be  involved.  I 
think  he  is  going  to  find  himself  in  a 
difficult  predicament  in  trying  to 
decide  who  are  the  enemies  and  who 
are  the  friends  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

ponrr  of  ordck 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  previous  speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  made  reference  to  me.  I 
would  like  to  have  his  words  taken 
down  regarding  my  performance  here 
on  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  too  late  for 
that,  the  Chair  will  advise.  Further 
debate  has  intervened. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  tried  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  before  he  concluded.  The  Chair 
was  busy  up  there  paying  attention  to 
someone  else. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  both  gentlemen  have  12 
minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizeJs  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
attempted  to  keep  this  oni  an  unemo- 
tional tone.  I  have  had  one  speaker 
canceled  for  1  minute  and  I  would  In 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  make  a  response. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  The  only  point 
that  I  wanted  to  make,  the  gentleman 
from  California  was 


PARLIAIfKlrrARY  nCQUntT 

Mr.  KOSiTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  re- 
quire unanimous  consent  to  do  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  The  genUe- 
man  controls  the  time  and  has  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  right  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  appreciate 
his  courtesy  on  it.  It  is  too  bad  that  we 
cannot  get  more  people  to  yield  here. 
I  just  wanted  to  point  out  that  the 
State  Department  has  sent  me  a 
letter.  This  is  from  J.  Edward  Fox.  As- 
sistant Secretary,  who  says: 

I  believe  the  State  E>epartment's  position 
on  travel  is  in  sync  with  the  intent  of  your 
amendment.  We  continue  to  discourage 
travel  to  that  region  because  of  the  existent 
hostilities  which  could  impose  dangers  to 
American  travelers. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Certainly,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  briefly,  is  it  not  correct 
that  it  would  be  an  accurate  statement 
to  say  that  the  administration  did  not 
request  this  amendment? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  very  accurate 
and  they  have  objections  to  some  of 
the  administrative  problems  with  it, 
but  they  do  not  have  a  problem  with 
the  intent,  which  Is  what  most  people 
seem  to  be  sr>eaking  to. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  reclaim 
my  time,  I  will  vote  against  the 
amendment,  but  I  am  doing  my  very 
best  to  keep  it  as  fair  and  open  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  \ 

The  gentleman  from  Callfomila  [Mr. 
Levine]  aind  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Berman]  put  their  fingers 
on  it.  The  right  to  travel  Is  something 
that  is  very  precious  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  almost  a  constitutional 
right.  We  have  the  right  to  travel  any- 
where in  the  world  and  that  is  why  we 
consider  this  a  free  country.  That  dif- 
ferentiates us  from  other  countries. 

Now,  in  the  subcommittee  that  I 
chair  that  has  to  do  with  the  FBI  and 
oversight  of  the  FBI.  in  the  past  2 
years  we  have  had  a  lot  of  complaints 
that  the  FBI  was  interviewing  people 
who  have  been  traveling.  Americans 
who  have  the  right  to  travel  anywhere 
they  want  to,  who  have  been  to  Nica- 
ragua. In  over  a  hundred  instances  as 
people  got  off  the  airplanes  from  Cen- 
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tral  America,  from  Nicaragua,  they 
were  greeted  by  a  message  from  the 
FBI.  sajring  that  the  FBI  wants  to  talk 
to  you. 

Well,  this  amendment  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  amended  by  unanimous 
consent  will  make  certain  that  up  to 
8.000  Americans  a  year,  that  is  how 
many  travel  to  Nicaragua,  are  going  to 
be  greeted  by  an  FBI  agent  when  they 
get  off  to  find  out  what  they  were 
doing  there.  Perhaps  they  can  be 
interviewed  before  they  go  to  Nicara- 
gua, because  of  the  possible  intention 
of  going  there  for  illegal  purposes,  as 
would  be  established  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

So  this  is  not  only  an  amendment 
designed  to  do  great  damage  the  free- 
dom of  choice  of  Americans  insofar  as 
traveling  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  it 
is  also  going  to  have  a  very  chilling 
effect  on  people  who  want  to  decide  to 
go  there  for  any  particular  purpose  at 
all  t>ecause  they  know  that  the  FBI  is 
going  to  be  very  interested  in  them, 
either  before  or  after  they  return. 

.Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  talking  here 
a  few  minutes  ago  about  drawing  lines 
about  what  is  appropriate  and  what  is 
not  appropriate  for  travel.  Let  me 
draw  the  lines  and  maybe  someone  on 
the  other  side  could  respond. 

VLr.  Paul  Rice  stated  that  if  we  ever 
had  to  send  troops  into  Nicaragua, 
they  are  going  to  die.  This  is  an  Ameri- 
can. They  are  going  to  die.  "Me  and 
plenty  of  others  like  me  are  going  to 
defend  this  place.  It  doesn't  matter 
who  invades.  Marines  or  not,  we  are 
going  to  kill  people." 

How  about  Mr.  Ken  Norsworthy.  an- 
other American  in  Nicaragua,  who 
said: 

I  would  certainly  pick  up  a  gun  and 
defend  myself  in  this  resolution.  To  me  an 
invading  GI  is  Just  a  Contra. 

I  might  ask  someone  on  the  other 
side  of  this  issue  Lf  they  could  indicate 
to  me  whether  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient means  to  stop  travel  into  Nicara- 
gua. I  do  not  see  anybody  responding. 

The  point  is.  right  now  the  issue  is 
very  clear.  R^ht  now  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  this  country  is  make  it 
a  crime  to  fight  communism,  but  OK 
to  aid  it.  That  is  essentially  what  this 
issue  is. 

If  you  cannot  support  the  Walker 
amendment,  as  amended,  then  what 
you  are  saying  is  that  it  is  OK  to  aid 
communism  in  Central  America. 

Nobody  is  talking  about  people  on 
an  irrigation  project,  but  if  you  knew 
that  somebody  was  going  over  to  Nica- 
ragua and  helping  the  Communists  in 
Nicaragua  and  knowing  that  they  were 
going  to  help  those  Communists  to  be 


able  to  kill  American  OI's,  is  that  a 
good  reason  to  stop  travel?  I  maintain 
that  it  is.  I  would  like  to  have  someone 
maintain  that  it  is  not.  because  if  it  is 
not.  if  you  say  that  it  is  not.  then  you 
should  be  for  the  Walker  amendment. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
Norman  Podhoretz  in  a  recent  editori- 
al where  he  said  that  it  Is  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  issue  is  the  struggle  not  be- 
tween the  Contras  and  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Really  the  issue  is  the  struggle  be- 
tween communism  and  freedom  in 
Central  America.  That  is  what  the 
issue  is.  That  is  where  it  ought  to  be 
framed. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wnssj. 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  problems  in  this  amendment,  even 
as  amended,  as  indicated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  earlier,  is  that 
it  is  extremely  vague.  It  would  prohib- 
it or  restrict  passports  for  travel  to 
and  use  in  Nicaragua  if  the  purpose  of 
the  travel  is  "to  perform  services  or 
provide  other  assistance,"  undefined, 
"to  the  military  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua."  And  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, among  other  reasons,  has  decid- 
ed not  to  support  this  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
quoted  accurately  from  the  State  De- 
partment letter  to  him  dated  yester- 
day, which  says.  "I  believe  the  State 
£>epartment's  position  on  travel  is  in 
sync  with  the  intent  of  your  amend- 
ment." 

However,  here  is  what  they  said  as 
to  their  position  on  the  amendment 
itself: 

As  I  indicated  to  you  previously,  there  are 
a  number  of  administrative  and  technical 
reasons  which  make  us  unable  to  support 
your  amendment  to  the  SUte  Authorization 
bill  on  travel  to  Nicaragua.  We  believe  that 
such  passport  designations  would  be  virtual- 
ly impossible  to  Implement  or  enforce. 
Moreover,  we  already  possess  sufficient 
legal  means  to  place  restrictions  In  U.S. 
passports  should  conditions  warrant. 

I  think  that  this  is  one  of  those  in- 
stances where  we  really  ought  to  listen 
to  the  State  Department  and  leave 
well  enough  alone. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Huhtkr]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
very  reasonable  amendment.  I  think 
that  it  handles  the  problem  in  a  most 
humane  way,  in  an  efficient  way,  and 
without  treading  on  the  constitutional 
rights  that  were  evoked  in  the  last 
debate,  namely,  the  right  not  to  be  on 
a  list. 

In  listening  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Linder's  parents,  who  talked  about  the 
fact  that  although  he  carried  an  AK- 


47,  he  was  down  there  on  a  so-called 
humane  mission,  and  he  was  killed 
they  think  by  a  Contra  policy  that  is 
unjustly  supported  by  the  United 
States,  for  those  people  who  feel  that 
way,  who  feel  in  sympathy  with  lAx. 
Linder's  parents,  this  is  the  most 
humane  thing  that  you  can  do,  be- 
cause this  will  keep  people  away  who, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  quoted,  have  said,  "I  will  kill 
Americans  if  I  have  to.  I'm  going  to  go 
down  and  fight  for  the  revolution.  I'm 
going  to  support  the  Sandinistas." 

I  quoted  some  of  the  statements 
that  were  made  the  other  day  by  a 
gentleman,  Mr.  Ron  Ridenour.  who 
said.  "I  will  kill  American  Marines. 
That's  my  duty  if  they  come." 

The  policy  of  this  Congress  is  to  sup- 
port the  resistance.  We  have  voted  in 
the  House,  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
President  has  signed  the  bill,  to  send 
$100  million  to  the  resistance,  to  the 
people  fighting  the  Conununists  in 
Nicaragua.  It  does  not  make  sense  for 
us  to  say  on  the  other  hand  if  Ameri- 
cans want  to  go  down  and  take  up  AK- 
47's  and  kill  resistance  fighters  and 
fight  on  the  side  of  the  Communists, 
then  we  will  allow  that. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  free  travel. 
Nobody  is  over  talking  about  General 
Secord's  rights  to  free  travel.  Nobody 
is  talking  about  Ollie  North's  right  to 
be  kept  off  a  list.  This  is  a  Boland 
amendment  of  the  left,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely appropriate  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3V4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Crockett]. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  the  Walker 
amendment.  The  amendment  would 
restrict  the  travel  of  United  States 
citizens  to  Nicaragua  if  their  purpose 
is  to  assist  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment and  from  traveling  anywhere  in 
Central  America  if  the  purpose  is  to 
assist  a  group  which  the  President  has 
designated  as  a  Communist  guerrilla 
group. 

Simply  put.  this  amendment  is  an  as- 
sault on  the  civil  liberties  of  American 
citizens.  In  1958,  in  Kent  versus 
Dulles,  the  Supreme  Court  identified 
the  right  to  travel  as  a  liberty  protect- 
ed under  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment. 

The  right  to  travel  outside  the 
United  States  is  also  crucial  to  Ameri- 
cans' ability  to  be  well-informed  con- 
cerning U.S.  foreign  policy.  Indeed, 
the  right  to  travel  provides  meaning 
and  substance  by  insuring  that  Ameri- 
cans can  gather  firsthand  information 
on  foreign  policy  matters. 

Moreover,  as  a  signatory  to  the  1975 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  the  United  States 
formally  committed  itself  to  facilitat- 
ing wider  travel  of  its  citizens  abroad. 
Contrary  to  this  goal  and  the  ex- 
pressed intent  of  Congress,  the  Walker 
amendment   threatens   this   ri^ht   of 


American  citizens  to  travel  and  gather 
information  abroad. 

Finally,  in  1978  the  Congress  amend- 
ed the  Passport  Act  to  preserve  Ameri- 
can citizens  freedom  of  travel  and  to 
prevent  the  use  of  U.S.  passport  policy 
to  restrict  travel  to  certain  countries 
solely  for  political  or  ideological  rea- 
sons. The  amendment  also  ended  the 
Executive  practice  of  restricting  the 
use  of  passports  to  areas  of  the  world 
cordoned  off  for  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons. Consequently,  the  Passport  Act. 
as  amended,  grants  the  President  sole 
authority  to  restrict  the  travel  of 
Americans  abroad  under  the  following 
conditions  only:  Those  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  is  at  war, 
where  armed  hostilities  are  in 
progress,  or  where  there  is  imminent 
danger  to  the  public  health  or  physi- 
cal safety  of  American  citizens.  The 
Passport  Act  provides  the  Executive 
with  ample  authority  to  curtail  travel 
when  it  is  necessary  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans abroad.  Mr.  Walker's  amend- 
ment would,  therefore,  usurp  the  au- 
thority of  the  President. 

There  are  an  estimated  1,500  to 
2,000  United  States  residents  in  Nica- 
ragua. These  Americans  are  joined  by 
thousands  of  other  volunteers  from  all 
over  the  globe,  who  are  working  on  a 
wide  variety  of  development  projects. 

They  are  there  because  they  believe 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Benjamin 
Linder,  the  young  American  engineer 
recently  killed  in  Nicaragua,  was  in 
that  country  because  he  wanted  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  electrification  to 
the  nu-al  population.  They  are  there 
not  to  engage  in  activities  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  United  States  foreign 
policy,  but  to  help  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua. Americans  have  always  been 
wUling  to  give  of  themselves  in  this 
manner  all  over  the  world.  All  of  us  re- 
member the  Americans  who  went  to 
Spain  to  fight  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  We  had  American  heroes  who 
went  to  Canada  to  volunteer  to  go 
abroad  to  defend  Britain  in  World 
War  II.  This  is  a  cherished  constitu- 
tional right  that  we  should  not  make 
any  attempt  to  deprive  American  citi- 
zens of  by  this  amendment. 

Travel  to  Nicaragua  and  other  Cen- 
tral American  countries  is  a  matter 
that  must  rightly  be  left  to  the  con- 
science of  these  and  other  individuals. 
Mr.  Walker  may  strongly  disagree 
with  the  choice  they  have  made,  but  it 
is  their  choice— not  the  Congress'— to 
make. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  say  in  reply 
to  the  gentlemaui,  this  would  be  the 
equal  of  Americans  going  to  Europe  to 
help  the  Nazi  regime  at  that  point, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  pre- 
vent right  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gingrich]. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  first  of  all  that  I  am  fascinated 
with  those  of  our  friends  on  the  left 
who  continue  to  speak  and  oppose  the 
Walker  amendment  as  amended.  I  per- 
sonally thought  that  when  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Smith]  offered  an  amendment  that 
narrowed  it  down  only  to  restrict 
Americans  from  going  to  Nicaragua  to 
help  a  Communist  dictatorship  mili- 
tarily that  even  our  looniest  friends  on 
the  left  would  collapse,  that  we  would 
get  a  420-to-5  vote  or  something 
passed  with  great  quietness. 

Instead  we  find  an  enthusiastic 
desire  to  pretend  that  there  is  a  sym- 
metry, and  I  say  this  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois  who  seemed  earlier  to  be 
confused,  if  I  could  get  his  attention.  I 
direct  this  to  him  since  he  seemed  of- 
fended by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]. 

I  find  it  appalling  that  some  of  our 
friends  on  the  left  would  use  the  word, 
as  the  gentleman  did  earlier,  about 
symmetry.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
symmetry  between  a  Communist  dicta- 
torship which  is  an  extension  of  the 
Soviet  empire  and  people  who  want 
freedom.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a 
symmetry  between  Lafayette  and 
Lenin.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a 
symmetry  in  any  way  between  saying 
that  we  want  to  encourage  free  people 
everywhere  and  we  want  to  stop  Amer- 
icans from  helping  communism. 

I  find  it  appalling  that  some  of  our 
friends  on  the  left  would  talk  in  that 
symmetry,  but  let  me  carry  it  a  stage 
further.  The  fact  is,  and  I  would  cite 
Norman  Podhoretz'  article,  "Is  it  a 
crime  to  Fight  Commimism,  but  Okay 
to  Aid  It?"  that  we  are  now  in  a  situa- 
tion in  America  where  if  you  are  an 
active  anti-Communist,  you  may  go  to 
jail,  and  if  you  are  an  active  pro-Com- 
munist, you  may  be  applauded.  That  is 
reality. 

The  fact  is,  and  I  cite  for  example 
the  article  by  Stephen  Rosenfeld.  "A 
Mobilization  Against  Democracy," 
that  there  are  active  hard-left  forces 
in  the  United  States  which  would 
cheerfuUy,  enthusiastically,  applaud 
the  victory  of  communism  in  Central 
America  on  every  front  and  in  every 
country.  And  the  fact  is  that  some  of 
those  forces  are  active  allies  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  those  forces  ac- 
tively coordinate  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  fact  is,  if  you  look  at  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick's  article,  "Another  Popu- 
lar Front."  you  again  find  the  same 
pattern  of  a  systematic  willingness  to 
be  helpful  to  the  forces  of  conunu- 
nism. 
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Let  me  suggest  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues there  is  an  interesting  new 
book  out  called  "The  Real  Secret  War 
Sandinlsta  Political  Warfare  and  Its 


Effects  on  Congress"  by  Bouchey. 
Waller,  and  Baldwin.  It  is  worth  read- 
ing. We  are  back  to  where  we  were  in 
the  late  1940's  when  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey had  to  purge  the  DLF  of  the 
Conununists,  and  the  then  Democrat, 
Ronald  Reagan,  had  to  purge  the  art- 
ists associations  of  Communists.  And 
the  fact  is  even  some  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  have  on  occasion  publi- 
cized the  propaganda  of  paid  agents  of 
Nicaraguan  communism. 

The  test  vote  on  the  Walker  amend- 
ment is  simple.  How  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  willing  to  walk  down  and 
proudly  put  up  a  vote  that  says  I  want 
to  make  it  possible  for  well  meaning 
but  misguided  Americans  to  go  to 
Nicaragua,  to  die  on  behalf  of  Nicara- 
guan communism  at  the  direction  of 
Cuban  and  Soviet  advisers?  That  is  ex- 
actly what  that  means. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  put  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  that  position  too,  because 
they  do  not  support  this,  they  say 
they  cannot  support  this  amendment. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  There  are  elements 
in  the  State  Department.  I  say  to  my 
friend,  who  do  not  to  this  day  believe 
that  the  Soviet  empire  exists,  and  who 
do  not  to  this  day  understand  the 
nature  of  communian.  Many  of  them, 
I  am  sure,  when  they  get  out,  when 
they  retire,  will  find  themselves  cheer- 
fully walking  in  mobilization  marches. 
The  gentleman  is  right  and  he  raised 
the  right  issue. 

We  happen  to  think  that  had  the 
State  Department  been  honest  and  ex- 
plicit for  the  last  6  months,  had  it 
been  courageous  and  willing  to  drop 
"Sandinlsta"  and  use  "Communist," 
and  had  it  been  willing  to  focus  on  the 
Soviet  empire,  we  frankly  would  have 
won  the  argument  in  America  a  long 
time  ago  that  it  is  the  institutional  bu- 
reaucracy combined  with  a  well  mean- 
ing economic  left,  worldng  with  a  not 
at  all  well  meaning  hard  left  that  has 
left  America  so  confused  and  so  weak. 
Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2V4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  KOSTMAYER]. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  will  require  the  State 
Department  to  ask  every  citizen  seek- 
ing a  passport  why  are  you  going.  It 
will  give  the  Department  of  State  the 
right  to  deny  to  every  citizen  of  this 
country  a  passport  if  that  question  is 
for  some  reason  in  question. 

This  amendment  imposes  an  ideolog- 
ical litmus  test  on  those  Americans 
seekingito  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights.  It  is  clear  that  the  minority  in 
the  House  is  now  trying  to  restrict  the 
right  of  Americans  to  travel. 

Last  night  we  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich!  on  tele- 
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vision  when  he  was  asked.  "Mr.  Onrc- 

RiCH.  do  you  want  the  truth  to  come 

out  of  these  hearings  on   the   Iran- 

Contra  matter,"  and  the  gentleman 

from  Georgia,  my  coUea^ne,  replied. 

"Not  necessarily."  ^ 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  now  there  is  a 

concern  that  the  truth  is  coming  out. 
This  effort  to  restrict  travel,  this, 
effort  to  restrict  the  truth  is  I  think  of 
great  concern.  This  is  the  same  gentle- 
man who  described  in  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle yesterday  three  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  as  part  of  a  leftwing 
lynch  mob  attacking  the  President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
should  not  refer  to  Members  of  the 
other  body  and  should  revise  his  re- 
marks.             

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Three  Members 
of  the  other  body  who  shall  remain 
nameless. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
should  still  not  refer  to  Members  of 
the  other  body.  

Mr.  KOSTMATER.  We  ought  to  be 
concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
House  where  we  try  to  protect  the 
constitutionally  guaranteed  liberties 
of  the  American  people  of  any  amend- 
ment which  would  restrict  the  right  to 
travel  based  on  the  citizens'  ideological 
convictions. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  direct 
question.  If  he  knew  an  American  citi- 
zen was  going  to  Nicaragua  to  fight 
alongside  Cubans  under  Soviet  advis- 
ers in  favor  of  tyranny,  would  he  be 
willing  to  stop  them  from  going  and 
fighting  for  communism? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  If  we  are  not  at 
war  with  Nicaragua  and  American 
lives  are  not  in  danger,  American  Ma- 
rines were  mentioned,  and  we  were  not 
at  war,  then  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  of 
Congress'  business  to  decide  why 
Americans  travel  and  where  they 
travel.  That  is  not  our  Judgment  to 
make. 

The  issue  was  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  people  go  there  to  participate  in 
farm  work,  to  raise  food,  which  would 
go  to  the  Sandinista  army,  would  they 
be  restricted  from  traveling  as  well. 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  area.  I  am  not 
a  supporter  of  the  Sandinistas,  but 
this  is  a  dangerous  area  In  which  the 
Congress  seeks  to  limit  the  right  to 
travel. 

This  amendment  is  better  defeated. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornam]. 

Mr.  EKDRNAN  of  California.  My  col- 
leagues, we  are  in  a  very  dangerous 
area  and  we  are  skirting  all  sorts  of 
issues  here.  But  I  think  that  we  are 
going  to  need  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
decide  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
wars  of  liberation,  and  that  is  what 
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they  are  described  as  on  both  sides, 
and  whether  it  is  any  of  our  business, 
as  the  gentleman  said,  whether  Ameri- 
cans want  to  choose  up  sides,  as  the 
chairman  of  my  Subcommittee  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  began  to  discuss 
on  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
Americans  fought  on  both  sides  of 
»the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Only  the 
strangely  named  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade  gets  lionized  on  national  tele- 
vision by  Pierre  Salinger.  The  other 
side  is  not  too  weU  talked  about,  the 
side  that  tried  to  stop  the  murdering 
of  the  priests  and  the  nuns. 

Both  sides  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
both  sides  got  into  a  rather  ugly  situa- 
tion where  both  sides  slaughtered  pris- 
oners wholesale.  So  there  is  not  too 
much  pride  to  be  taken  on  either  side 
of  that. 

Then  about  2  or  3  years  later  one 
American  went  over  to  work  for  the 
Japanese  warlords.  She  eventually  did 
time.  We  did  not  murder  her  or  kill 
her  as  the  British  killed  Lord  HaHa, 
but  we  put  Tokyo  Rose  in  jail. 

On  the  other  side  there  were  Ameri- 
can military  pilots  deviously  secunded. 
Army  Air  Corps.  Navy  pilots  to  the 
Flying  Tigers  to  get  $500  for  every 
Japanese  Zero  they  shot  down.  They 
were  fighting  for  China  against  Japan, 
and  there  was  no  declaration  of  war. 

In  this  Chamber  we  have  a  picture 
hanging  of  a  man  that  Robespierre 
called  a  mercenary,  Lafayette.  He 
came  as  a  young  man  in  his  early 
twenties  to  fight  in  a  revolution 
against  a  strong  country  in  Europe.  He 
was  a  Contra  in  that  sense.  Was  his 
travel  restricted  by  Prance?  No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoRNAN]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  5:45  and 
we  are  discussing  an  issue  of  this 
import  without  enough  time.  I  am 
sorry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  has 
ly*  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica)  has  1 
minute  remaining  and  has  the  right  to 
conclude  debate. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
information.  We  have  worked  out  an 
agreement  where  by  unanimous  con- 
sent I  will  have  2  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walxtr]  will  close  debate  with  his  1 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  make  that  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  gentle- 
man have  1  additonal  minute  of 
debate  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand,  though,  that  this  side  will 
have  the  chance  to  close  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  was  part  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  is 
granted  1  additional  minute,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walkim]  will  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  this  amendment  is  is 
a  continuum  of  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
-where  those  who  say  they  are  so  inter- 
ested in  democracy  in  Nicaragua  are 
willing  to  undermine  the  democratic 
institutions  here  at  home,  and  those 
who  care  so  much  and  are  In  favor  of 
freedom  and  civil  liberties  in  Nicara- 
gua will  undermine  and  constrict  the 
freedoms  of  Americans  here  at  home. 

What  this  amendment  then  really  is 
about  is  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are 
afraid  of  the  American  people,  they 
are  afraid  of  people  who  have  gone 
down  to  Nicaragua,  have  talked  to 
people,  who  have  engaged  in  work  pro- 
grams and  discussed  with  members  of 
the  government  all  the  different  fac- 
tions, and  have  come  home  and  have 
lectured  to  their  neighbors  and  to 
their  congregations  about  how  stupid, 
how  brutal  the  American  policy  is  in 
Nicaragua.  What  we  now  find  is  in  the 
most  recent  polls  over  70  percent  of 
the  American  people  oppose  the  policy 
of  this  administration,  and  this  is  a 
last  ditch  effort  by  taking  away  Ameri- 
cans' freedom  to  travel,  their  civil  lib- 
erties and  the  democratic  institutions 
to  try  to  overcome  what  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  want  us  to  do. 
and  that  is  to  end  this  administration's 
policy  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  unfortunate,  but  it  has  been  at- 
tempted, and  some  will  try  to  do  this 
in  the  future,  to  say  that  this  vote  is 
really  about  whether  you  are  for  or 
against  the  Contras  or  the  Sandinistas 
or  whatever.  The  truth  is  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  simple  fact  is  first  that  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  this  legislation 
for  whatever  reason,  it  opposes  it  for 
procedural  and  administrative  reasons. 
Secondly,  the  people  who  are  push- 
ing this  amendment  are  trying  to  de- 
prive American  citizens  of  human 
rights  that  the  administration  is  not 
trying  to  take  away!  As  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  so  elo- 
quently pointed  out  the  other  day, 
whether  he  agrees  or  not,  the  values 
of  pro-Sandinista  Americans  may  be 
appalling,  but  they  have  the  right  to 
have  those  values. 


I  urge  a  very  strong  no  vote  and  that 
we  defeat  this  amendment  which  seeks 
to  deprive  Americans  of  civil  rights 
that  the  administration  has  not 
sought  to  do. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Americans  are  cur- 
rently restricted  from  working  in  any 
capacity  in  Libya  or  Cuba.  This 
amendment  is  not  unique.  We  restrict 
military  advisers  from  the  United 
States  at  least  20  miles  from  the  Nica- 
raguan  border.  So  what  in  the  world  is 
wrong  with  trying  to  keep  Americans 
from  going  down  there  and  participat- 
ing in  a  military  capacity  with  the 
Communists  in  Nicaragua? 

Would  my  colleagues  on  the  left 
fight  as  hard  for  the  rights  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens to  go  down  and  help  the  freedom 
fighters,  the  Contras?  I  think  not. 

The  problem  in  this  body  is,  and  the 
problem  with  many  elected  in  this 
country,  is  they  want  to  make  it  a 
crime  to  fight  communism,  but  it  is 
OK  to  aid  the  Communists. 

We  have  got  to  get  back  on  the  right 
track  in  this  country.  My  colleagues 
on  the  left  need  to  admit  forthrightly 
that  they  support  the  Communist 
Sandinista  government  of  Nicaragua 
and  quit  this  charade  that  they  try  to 
put  forth  on  the  American  people 
every  day  of  the  week. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  last  three-quarters  of 
a  minute  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  violation 
whatsoever  here  of  any  right  to  travel 
or  any  freedom  to  travel,  none  whatso- 
ever. It  is  perfectly  in  line  with  the 
laws  that  are  now  on  the  books.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton] 
just  mentioned,  such  is  being  applied 
in  Libya  and  Cuba  today. 

I  never  believed  that  I  would  hear  on 
this  floor  someone  suggest  there  is  a 
human  right  of  Americans  to  go  fight 
for  the  Communists  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, but  we  just  heard  that  a  minute 
ago.  That  is  not  a  human  right.  The 
human  right  is  the  freedom  to  travel. 
That  is  not  impacted  niton  at  all  by 
this  amendment. 

If  my  colleagues  vote  against  this 
amendment  they  are  saying  clearly 
that  they  have  no  problem  with  Amer- 
icans going  to  Central  America  to  help 
the  Soviet  and  Cuban  Communists 
with  their  military  operations.  This  is 
an  amendment  not  only  aimed  at  Nica- 
ragua, I  would  say,  it  is  aimed  at  those 
Communist  guerrilla  groups  that  are 
also  fighting  against  embryonic  de- 
mocracies. You  will  be  voting  to  say 
people  ought  to  go  from  America  to 
Central  America  and  fight  on  the  side 
of  the  Communist  guerrillas  that  are 
trying  to  overthrow  the  embryonic  de- 


mocracies, and  I  would  suggest  that  is 
a  terrible  vote. 

Vote  "yes"  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker], 
as  modified. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote  was  taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  213,  noes 
201,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  205} 
AYES— 213 


NOES— 201 


Andrews 

Gregg 

Pashayan 

Archer 

Gunderson 

Penny 

Armey 

Hall  (OH) 

Pickle 

Aspin 

Hall  (TX) 

Porter 

Baker 

Hammerschmidt  Quillen 

Ballenger 

Hansen 

Ravenel 

Barnard 

Harris 

Regula 

Bartlett 

Hastert 

Rhodes 

Barton 

Hatcher 

Ridge 

Bateman 

HeHey 

Rinaldo 

Bennett 

Hefner 

Ritter 

Bentley 

Henry 

Roberts 

Bevill 

Herger 

Robinson 

Biaggi 

Hiler 

Rogers 

Bilintkin 

Holloway 

Roth 

Bliley 

Hopkins 

Roukema 

Boehleit 

Horton 

Rowland  (CT) 

Boulter 

Hubbard 

Rowland  (GA) 

Broomfield 

Huckaby 

Saiki 

Brown  (CO) 

Hunter 

Sax  ton 

Buechner 

Hutto 

Schaefer 

Bunning 

Hyde 

Schuette 

Burton 

Inhofe 

Schulze 

Byron 

Ireland 

Sensenbrenner 

Callahan 

Jenkins 

Shaw 

Carper 

Johnson  (CT) 

Shumway 

Chandler 

Kasich 

Shuster 

Chapman 

Kolbe 

Skeen 

Chappell 

Kolter 

Skelton 

Cheney 

Konnyu 

Slattcry 

Coats 

Kyi 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Coble 

Lagomarsino 

Smith  (NE) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lancaster 

Smith  (NJ) 

Combest 

LatU 

Smith  (TX) 

Conte 

Leach  (lA) 

Smith.  Denny 

Coughlin 

Leath  (TX) 

(OR) 

Courter 

Lent 

Smith.  Robert 

Craig 

Lewis  (CA) 

(NH) 

Crane 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith.  Robert 

Dannemeyer 

Lightfoot 

(OR) 

Darden 

Livingston 

Snowe 

Daub 

Uoyd 

Solomon 

Davis  (ID 

Lott 

^Spence 

DeLay 

Lowery  (CA) 

'Stangeland 

DeWlne 

Lujan 

Stenholm 

Dickinson 

Lungren 

Stratton 

DioGuardi 

Mack 

Stump 

Doman  (CA) 

Madigan 

Sundquist 

Dowdy 

Marlenee 

Sweeney 

Dreier 

Martin  (NY) 

Swindall 

Duncan 

McCandless 

Tallon 

Dyson 

McCollum 

Tauke 

Edwards  (OK) 

McDade 

Taylor 

E^merson 

McEwen 

Thomas  (CA) 

English 

McGrath 

Thomas  (GA) 

Erdrelch 

McMillan  (NO 

Upton 

Fawell 

Meyers 

Valentine 

Fields 

Michel 

Vander  Jagt 

Pish 

Miller  (OH) 

Volkmer 

Prenzel 

Miller  (WA> 

Vucanovich 

Frost 

Mollnari 

Walker 

Gallegly 

Montgomery 

Watkins 

Gallo 

Moorhead 

Weber 

Gaydos 

Morrison  (WA) 

Weldon 

Gekas 

Murphy 

Whittaker 

Gibbons 

Myers 

Wilson 

Oilman 

Nelson 

Wolf 

Gingrich 

Ni:hoU 

Wortley 

Goodling 

Nielson 

Wylie 

Grandy 

Obey 

Yatron 

Grant 

Oxiey 

Young  (AK) 

Green 

Parris 

Young  (FL) 

Ackerman 

Gephardt 

Nowak 

Akaka 

GUckman 

Dakar 

Alexander 

Gonzalez 

Oberstar 

Anderson 

Gordon 

Olin 

Annunzio 

Ortiz 

Anthony 

Gray  (ID 

Owens  (NY) 

Applegate 

Guarini 

Owens  (ITT) 

Atkins 

Hamilton 

PanetU 

AuCoin 

Hawkins 

Patterson 

Bates 

Hayes  (ID 

Pease 

Beilenson 

Hayes  (LA) 

Pelosi 

Bereuter 

Hertel 

Pepper 

Berman 

Hochbrueckner 

Perkins 

Bilbray 

Houghton 

Petri 

Boggs 

Howard 

Pickett 

Boland 

Hoyer 

Price  (ID 

Bonker 

Hughes 

Price  (NO 

Borski 

Jacobs 

Pursell 

Bosco 

Johnson  (SD) 

Rahall 

Boucher 

Jones  (NO 

Rangel 

Boxer 

Jones  (TN) 

Richardson 

Brennan 

Jontz 

Rodino 

Brooks 

Kanjorski 

Roe 

Brown  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Rose 

Bruce 

Kastenmeier 

Rostenkowski 

Bryant 

Kennedy 

Roybal 

Bustamante 

Kennelly 

Russo 

Campbell 

Kildee 

Sabo 

Cardln 

Kleczka 

Savage 

Can- 

Kostmayer 

Sawyer 

Clarke 

LaFalce 

Scheuer 

Clay 

Lantos 

Schneider 

dinger 

Lehman  (CA) 

Schroeder 

Coelho 

Lehman  (FL) 

Sharp 

Coleman  (TX) 

Leiand 

Sikorski 

Collins 

Levin  (MI) 

Sisisky 

Conyers 

Levine  (CA) 

Skaggs 

Cooper 

Lewis  (GA) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Coyne 

Upinski 

Smith  (lA) 

Crockett 

Lowry  (WA) 

Solarz 

Davis  (MI) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Spratt 

de  la  Garza 

MacKay 

St  Germain 

DeFazio 

Man  ton 

Staggers 

Dellums 

Markey 

Stallings 

Derrick 

Martin  (ID 

stark 

Dicks 

Martinez 

Stokes 

Dingell 

Matsui 

Studds 

Dixon 

Mavroules 

Swift 

Donnelly 

Mazzoll 

Synar 

Dorgan  (ND) 

McCloskey 

Torres 

Downey 

McCurdy 

TorriceUi 

Durbin 

McHugh 

Towns 

Dwyer 

McMillen  (MD) 

Traficant 

Early 

Mfume 

Traxler 

Eckart 

Mica 

Udall 

Edwards  (CA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Vento 

Espy 

MineU 

Visclosky 

E^ans 

Moakley 

Walgren 

Fascell 

Mollohan 

Waxman 

Fazio 

Moody 

Weiss 

Feighan 

Morella 

Wheat 

Florio 

Morrison  (CT) 

Whitten 

Foley 

Mrazek 

Williams 

Ford  (MI) 

Murtha 

Wise 

Frank 

Nagle 

Wolpe 

Garcia 

Natcher 

Wyden 

Oejdenson 

Neal 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Badhara 

Foglietu 

Ray 

Boner  (TN) 

Ford(TN) 

Roemer 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Gray  (PA) 

Schumer 

Daniel 

Jeffords 

Smith  (FL) 

Dymally 

Kemp 

Tauzin 

Flake 

Lukens.  Donald 

Flippo 

Packard 

D  1805 

Messrs.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  McHUGH, 
and  VENTO  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  BARNARD,  NICHOLS, 
DANNEMEYER,  BEVILL,  BAKER, 
HOPKINS,  CONTE,  DOWDY  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  HORTON,  and  Mrs. 
BYRON  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  was  unable  to 
vote  during  the  session.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  no. 
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So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
CoELHO]  having  assiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Swift,  Chairman  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bUl  (H.R.  1777)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  the  £>epartment  of  State,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  190,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  separate  vote  on 
the  so-called  Herger  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
Feparate  vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment? 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  follow- 
ing amendments: 

The  Levine  amendment  regarding 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion; 

The  Richardson  amendment  regard- 
ing Cuban  political  prisoners; 

The  Richardson  amendment  con- 
cerning human  rights  abuses  in  Ethio- 
pia and  Paraguay; 

The  Oberstar  amendment  regarding 
consulates  in  Germany,  Sweden.  Italy, 
France,  and  Austria;  and 

The  Neal  amendment,  as  amended, 
regarding  Japanese  defense  expendi- 
tures. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment? 

The  Chair  will  put  the  votes  in  the 
following  order;  first,  the  Levine 
amendment:  second,  the  Oberstar 
amendment;  third,  the  Richardson 
amendment  No.  6;  fourth,  the  Rich- 
ardson amendment  No.  8;  fifth,  the 
Herger  amendment;  and  sixth,  the  Neal 
amendment. 

PARUAMElrrART  INQUIRY 

Ui.  PRENZEK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wlU  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  WUl  the  Clerk  read 
the  amendments  prior  to  the  vote  on 
each? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  each  amendment  in 
the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment 
on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  a  record 
vote  on  this  amendment  the  time  for 
record  votes  on  the  remaining  amend- 
ments be  reduced  to  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Page  4,  line  12,  strike 
"$1,375,974,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$1,373,024,000". 

Page  4.  line  13,  strike  "$1,431,013,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,428,063,000". 

Page  9.  line  5,  strike  "$32,691,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$37,191,000". 

Page  9.  line  6.  strike  "$33,999,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$38,499,000". 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTK 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  313,  noes 
99,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  206] 

AYES— 313 

Ackermui  Boucher 

KtaiLA  Boxer 

Alexander  Brerman 

Anderson  Brooks 

Andrews  Brown  <CA) 

Annunzio  Bruce 

Anthony  Bryant 

Applegate  Bustamante 

Aspin  Byron 

Atkins  Callahan 

AuCoin  Campbell 

Barnard  Cardin 

Bartlett  Carper 

Barton  Carr 

Bates  Chapman 

Beilenson  Chappell 

Bennett  Cheney 

Berman  Clarke 

BeviU  Clay 

Biaggi  Coats 

Bilbray  Coelho 

Bliley  Coleman  (TX) 

Boehlert  Collins 

BoKgs  Combest 

Boland  Conte 

Bonker  Conyers 

Borskl  Cooper 

Bosco  Couchlln 


Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

OeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

DorKan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 


Pascell 
Fawell 
Fazio 
Felghan 
Fish 
Plorlo 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Frank 
Frost 
Gallo 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gibtmns 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
G(x>dling 
Gordon 
Gradison 
Grant 
Gray  (ID 
Green 
Guarini 
A  Hall  (OH) 
Hall  (TX) 
Hamilton 
Harris 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes  (ID 
Hayes  (LA) 
Hefner 
Henry 
Herger 
Hertel 
Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 
Horton 
Houghton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Inhofe 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Johnson  (SD) 
Jones  (NO 
Jones  (TN) 
Jontz 
Kanjonki 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaPalce 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
Leach  (LA) 
Leath  (TX) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FD 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Levine  (CA) 
Lewis  (OA) 


Archer 
Armey 
Baker 
Ballengcr 
Bateman 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
^llirakis 
Boulter 
Brooinfleld 
Brown  (CO) 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Chandler 
Clinger 


Llplnskl 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichote 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortii 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (ID 

Price  (NO 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

NOES-99 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis  (ID 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fields 

Prenzel 


Rbatenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
SUrk 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 

Thomas  (OA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watklns 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  <AK) 


Gallegly 

Gekas 

Grandy 

Gregg 

Ounderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Heney 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kolbe 
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Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

LatU 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FD 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Lungren 

Mack 

Martin  (ID 

McOandless 

McCoUura 

McEwen 

Meyers 

Miller  (OH) 

Mollnari 

Moody 


Moorhead 
Myers 
Nielson 
Petri 
Quillen 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Schaefer 
Sensenbrenner 
Shumway 
Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 


Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Whittaker 
Wylle 
Young  (FD 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Badham 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Daniel 

Dymally 

Flake 

FUppo 


FoglletU 

Pord(TN) 

Gephardt 

Gray  (PA) 

Jeffords 

Kemp 


Packard 

Pursell 

Ray 

Roemer 

Schumer 

Smith  (FD 


Lukens.  Donald    Tauzin 


D  1820 

Mr.  ROBINSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  STRATTON,  COYNE  and 
SWINDALL  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1835 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
CoELHO).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
next  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Page  27,  after  line  13,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC  137.  FUNDS  TO  KEEP  CERTAIN  CONSULATES 
OPEN. 
In  addition  to  the  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  for  the  Department  of  State 
$3,100,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989,  which  amounts  shall  be  used  for 
the  expenses  necessary  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate those  consulates  in  Austria,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  and 
Sweden  which  are  currently  scheduled  to  be 
closed  during  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  further  votes  be  limited  to  5  min- 
utes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemEin  from  California? 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  241,  noes 
171,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

Bilbray 

Boggs 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bru<» 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

De  Fazio 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gilman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 


Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bates 

Bentley 


[Roll  No.  207] 
AYES— 241 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarini 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

KanjorskI 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FD 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

LewU  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

M(X>dy 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

NOES— 171 

Billrakls 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 


Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (ID 

Price  (NO 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Solarz 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 


Byron 

Callahan 

Carr 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coble 

Combest 


Conte 

Cooper 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Fawell 

Fields 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Grandy 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Heney 

Henry 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 


Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Latta 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FD 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

LuJan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

M(K^andless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Myers - 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Parris 

Pushayan 

Patterson 

Petri 

Porter 


Quillen 

Rahall 

Raver>el 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saikl 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer      ' 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Deimy 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Watklns 
Weldon 
Wylle 
Young  (FD 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Badham 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Daniel 

Dymally 

Flake 

FUppo 


Poglietta 

Ford  (TN) 

Gephardt 

Jeffords 

Kemp 

Lukens,  Donald 

Packard 

D  1845 


Pursell 

Rangel 

Ray 

Roemer 

Schumer 

Smith  (FD 

Tauzin 


Messrs.  HALL  of  Ohio,  NICHOLS, 
HARkiS,  and  SLATTERY  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CoELHO).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
next  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Herger  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  been  the  last 
amendment,  be  voted  on  out  of  order 
as  the  next  amendment,  and  that  after 
that,  without  prejudice  to  the  outcome 
of  that  vote,  each  of  the  remaining 
votes  on  amendments  be  reduced  to  5 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  Herger  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


UMI 
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Amendment:  Page  58.  strike  out  lines  3 
through  12  (section  203).  and  redesignate 
succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     HERGER.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  180,  noes 
230,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  208] 
AYES-180 


Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballencer 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

BeviU 

BUtraUs 

BUley 

Boland 

Bosco 

Boulter 

Brooks 

Brown  (CO) 

Buecbner 

Bunntng 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Can- 

C^apnuui 

Cheney 

Clincer 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

'Jonte 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

DeLay 

DeWtne 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Bariy 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

E^drelch 

Fields 

Frenzel 

OaUegly 

OaUo 

Oekas 

Oilman 

OingTlch 

Ooodling 

Oradison 

Orandy 

Green 


Ackerman 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aipln 

Atkins 

AuCoin 


Oregg 

HaU(TX) 

Hammenchmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

HeHey 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Koruiyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  <FL) 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

M(x>rhead 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Olin 

Oxley 

Parrls 

Psshayan    - 

NOES-230 

Barnard 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Blaggl 

BUbray 

BoetUert 

Boggs 


Patterson 

Porter 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

RiiuUdo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Saiki 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swlndall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Dpton 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Watklns 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (PL) 


Bonker 

Boraki 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 


Campbell 

Cardln 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DePazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kpy 

Evans 

Faacell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Pish 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Grant 

Gray  (Hi) 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Borton 

Howard 

Hoyer 


Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

MiUer  (CA) 

MiUer(WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Onens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pelosi 


Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solaiz 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Swift 

Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Tovms 
Traf  leant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
VoUuner 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 


NOT  VOTING-23 


Badham 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Coughlin 

Daniel 

Dymaily 

Feighan 

Flake 


Fllppo 

FoglletU 

Gephardt 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (SD) 

Kemp 


Packard 

Pepper 

Ray 

Roemer 

Schumer 

Smith  (PL) 


Lukens,  Donald    Tauzin 
Matsui 

D  1900 


Mr.  YATRON  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  was  unable  to 
vote  during  the  session.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  no. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CoELHO).  The  Clerk  will  rfeRort  the 
next  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment:  Page  55.  after  line  25,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  1*2.  TREATMENT  OF  CUBAN  POLmCAL  PRIS- 
ONERS. 

(b)  Retugee  Policy.— The  Department  of 
State  shall  take  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  applications  of  Cuban  politi- 
cal prisoners  and  their  families  for  refugee 
status  will  be  processed  without  regard  to 
the  duration  of  their  Imprisonment.  Former 
political  prisoners  living  in  third  countries 
will  also  be  entitled  to  have  their  applica- 
tions processed  according  to  this  refugee 
policy. 

(c)  DEFiMrrioNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  The  term  "Process  means  the  accept- 
ance and  review  of  applications  and  the 
preparation  of  necessary  documents  and  the 
making  of  appropriate  determinations  with 
respect  to  such  applications. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Page  55,  after  line  25.  add 
the  following: 

SEC.  I$2.  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  ETHIOPIA  AND  PARA- 
GUAY. 

(a)  Findings  With  Respect  to  Para- 
guay.—The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  police  authorities  in  Paraguay  reg- 
ularly arrest  and  hold  individuals  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner; 

(2)  the  state  of  siege  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Paraguay  provides  for  the  de- 
tention of  individuals  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  without  trial:  and 

(3)  there  are  credible  charts  that  police 
authorities  have  tortured  and  physically 
abused  prisoners. 

(b)  Findings  With  Respect  jo  E^^HIOP^A.— 
The  Congress  finds  even  more  deplorable 
human  rights  abuses  in  Ethiopia,  including 
the  following: 

( 1 )  The  Government  of  Ethiopia  exercises 
absolute  power  over  the  majority  of  Ethio- 
pians. 

(2)  Ethiopians  have  no  civil  -or  political 
freedoms  and  no  institutions  or  laws  to  pro- 
tect their  human  rights. 

(3)  Reliable  reports  that  approximately  60 
political  prisoners  in  Ethiopia  were  execut- 
ed in  October  1985  without  benefit  of  a 
trial. 

(4)  Over  1,000,000  Ethiopians  have  fled 
the  country. 

(c)  Sense  or  Congress.— The  Congress  ex- 
presses its  outrage  at  the  human  rights 
abuses  specified  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  pledges  to  continually  speak  out  against 
governments,  such  as  the  governments  of 
Paraguay  and  Ethiopia,  wliich  torture  and 
maim  human  beings. 

Ms.  SNOWE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Re(x>rd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CoELHO).  The  Clerk  will  report  the  last 
amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Page  70,  after  line  16.  add 
the  following: 

TITLE  VII— TREATY  OP  MUTUAL  COOP- 
ERATION AND  SECURITY  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN 

SEC  701.  UNffED  STATES  EXPENDITURES  IN  CAR- 
RYING OUT  THE  TREATY  OF  MUTUAL 
COOPERATION  AND  SEfURITY  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
JAPAN. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Japan  has  prospered  greatly  under  the 
security  provided  by  the  United  States, 
rising  from  devastation  to  an  economic  su- 
perpower with  the  third  largest  gross  na- 
tional product  in  the  world; 

(2)  the  security  of  ^sia  and  the  free  world 
is  critical  to  the  cdntinued  prosperity  of 
Japan;  I 

(3)  Japan  contributes  proportionately  less 
to  defense  than  any  other  major  industrial- 
ized nation; 

(4)  Japan  is  limited  to  how  much  it  can  in- 
crease its  own  defei^e  program  by  political, 
and  psychological  cc^traints; 

(5)  Japan  enjoys  a  $58,600,000,000  balance 
of  trade  surplus  In  the  United  States; 

(6)  the  United  States  taxpayer  cannot  be 
expected  to  indefinitely  shoulder  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  burden  of  defending ' 
Japan  and  the  free  world; 

(7)  the  current  Inequitable  financial  com- 
mitment by  Japan  to  its  defense  and  that  of 
the  free  world  threatens  to  undermine  its 
relations  with  the  United  States; 

(8)  continued  good  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  are  mutually  bene- 
ficial and  critical  to  the  security  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  free  world; 

(9)  it  would  be  unwise  for  Japan  to  dra- 
matically increase  the  level  of  its  own  de- 
fense forces  to  meet  modem  security  needs, 
and  commitments;  and 

(10)  the  people  of  Japan  would  undoubt- 
edly welcome  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  fair 
share  for  the  defense  of  their  country. 

(b)  Japanese  Defense  Spending.— Within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  seek  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  amount  spent  in  any  year  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  for  defense  to  at  least  3 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  of 
Japan  for  that  year. 

Strike  out  the  final  period  of  subsection 
(b)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  ".  or  of  obtain- 
ing payment  by  Japan  to  the  United  States 
of  the  amount  by  which  such  percentage 
amount  exceeds  the  amount  spent  by  Japan 
for  defense  in  such  year.". 

Ms.  SNOWE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 


ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFTERED  BY  MR. 
SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am,  in  its  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Solomon  moves  to  reconunit  the  bill, 
H.R.  1777,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

RE(X>ROED  VOTE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote*  was   taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  303,  noes 
111,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  209] 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

Bilbray 

BilirakU 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 


AYES— 303 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Campbell 

Cardln 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Craig 

Daimemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 


Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Elarly   - 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

C3eJdenson 

Oekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Ooodling 

CSordon 

Gradlson 

Grandy 


Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Green 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfoot 

Llplnski 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 


Applegate 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Baker 

BUley 

Boxer 

Brown  (CX5) 

Burton 

Callahan 

Carr 

Clay 

Coble 

Collins 

Combest 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Emerson 

English 


Martin  (IL) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

NOES-111 

Evans 

Fields 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Gallo 

Gonzalez 

Gray  (PA) 

Gregg 

Hall  (TX) 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hayes  (IL) 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HoUoway 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kastenmeier 

Konnyu 

LatU 

Leland 


Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

Royt>al 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

SwindaU 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 


Lewis  (GA) 

Udyd 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

Miller  (CA) 

Mollnari 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Nielson 

Olln 

Owens  (NY) 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Psshayan 

Pelosi 

Petri 

QuiUen 

Rangel 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Russo 

Savage 


UMI 
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Saxton 

Smith.  Robert 

Sweeney 

Schaefer 

(NH) 

Towns 

Schroeder 

Smith.  Robert 

Vucanovich 

Schuette 

(OR) 

WaUlns 

Schulse 

Solomon 

Weber 

Sensenbrenner 

Stalllngs 

Weldon 

Staumw^ 

Stangeland 

Whittaker 

Shucter 

Stark 

Wyden 

Smith  (NE) 

Stenholm 

Young  (PL) 

Smith.  Denny 

Stokes 

(OR) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Badhun 

Gephardt 

Roemer 

Boner  <TN) 

Jeffords 

Schumer 

Bonior(MI) 

Kemp 

Smith  (PL) 

nuilel 

Levin  (MI) 

Tauzln 

DynuOly 

Lukens.  Donald 

Odall 

Flake 

Packard 

PocUetU 

Ray 

D  1930 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pair 

On  this  vote: 

IKr.  Bonlor  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Dymally  against. 

Mr.  BUECHNER  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  the  Voice  of 
America,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL.  LEAVE 

Mr.  MICA.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill,  H.R.  1777. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OP  H.R.  1777.  POR- 
EIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT,  PISCAL  YEARS  1988 
AND  1989 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that,  in  the  engrossment 
of  the  bill.  H.R.  1777,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  correct  section  numbers, 
punctuation,  cross  references,  and 
grammatical  and  spelling  errors,  to 
make  conforming  changes  to  the  table 
of  contents,  and  to  make  such  other 
technical  and  conforming  changes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reflect  the  actions 
off  the  House  in  amending  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Plorida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  COURAGE  OP  HAZRAT 
KHAN,  12- YEAR-OLD  AFGHAN 
WOUNDED  IN  SOVIET  BOMB- 
ING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dskier] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  some  of  my  col- 
leagues know  I  have  taken  several  op- 
portunities here  in  the  well  of  the 
House  to  talk  about  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  Afghanistan,  who  for  the 
last  7V4  years  have  been  suffering  a 
genocide  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Before  1979,  15  Vs  million 
Afghans  lived  in  that  wonderful  coun- 
try. Since  that  time,  nearly  2  million 
have  been  kUled.  The  largest  refugee 
population  in  the  world  is  in  Pakistan 
and  Iran.  Over  5  million  Afghans  have 
been  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  those 
two  countries  and  an  additional  2  mil- 
lion people  have  been  forced  from 
their  homes  within  the  country. 

Since  1979,  nearly  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Afghanistan  has  been  impacted 
by  this  horrible  encroachment  by  the 
Soviet  Union  into  their  country. 

This  past  weekend  I  had  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  spend  some  time  with  a 
very  brave  and  courageous  young 
Afghan.  He  is  12  years  old.  His  name  is 
Hazrat  Khan.  He  came  to  visit  us  in 
California,  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  Disneyland,  spoke  to  a  fiumber  of 
groups,  and  just  yesterday  in  Los  An- 
geles we  held  a  news  conference,  then 
got  on  an  airplane  and  flew  to  Sacra- 
mento, CA,  where  he  had  the  very 
rare  opportunity  to  address  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Senate.  Just  this  morning 
he  addressed  the  California  State  As- 
sembly telling  them  about  his  crisis. 

A  little  over  2  years  ago,  Hazrat  was 
in  his  home  getting  ready  to  walk  to 
visit  a  friend  and  all  of  a  sudden  four 
Soviet  MI-24  HIND-D  helicopters  de- 
scended on  his  village.  The  wall  of  his 
family's  home  collapsed  on  his  legs. 
His  mother  was  killed.  It  took  him  1 
week  on  horseback,  his  uncle  helped 
him  get  across  the  border  into  Paki- 
stan and  he  has  been  in  this  country 
on  a  medical  visa. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  within  the 
last  few  months  he  has  been  able  to 
get  out  of  his  wheelchair  and  he  is 
walking  on  crutches. 

Yesterday  morning  at  the  Los  Ange- 
les Press  Club  Hazrat  and  I  read  a 
letter,  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues.  That  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev, and  it  reads  as  follows: 


House  or  RKPRXSKIfTATrVES. 

Washington,  DC,  June  22.  1987. 
His  Ex(%llency  Mikhail  Gorbachxv, 
General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Com- 
mittee, Moscow,  RSFSR.  U.S.S.R. 

DkAR  Mk.  Oeneral  Sbcretaiiy;  I  have  i-e- 
cently  become  acquainted  with  Hazrat 
Khan,  a  12-year-old  Afghan  who  was 
wounded  when  Soviet  airplanes  bombed  his 
village.  Hazrat  was  paralyzed  when  the  wall 
of  his  home  collapsed  on  his  legs.  During 
the  bombing,  his  mother  was  Icilled.  An 
American  private  voluntary  organization 
brought  Hazrat  to  the  United  States.  For 
the  last  two  years,  Hazrat  has  undergone 
surgery  to  correct  his  injuries.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  know,  he  can  now  walk  with  the 
help  of  crutches. 

As  you  well  know,  your  new  policies  of 
"openness"  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  cre- 
ated a  great  amount  of  speculation  among 
the  western  dem<x;racies.  I  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  the  United  States  Congress 
genuinely  hope  that  you  are  sincere  about 
reforming  Soviet  society.  The  Soviet  people 
and  their  leadership  would  be  well  served  by 
a  restoration  of  dem(x;racy  to  your  system. 
Consequently,  so  would  world  peace  be  well 
served  if  we  can  believe  your  statements. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  then  that  I  must 
turn  your  attention  from  your  public  pro- 
nouncements of  goodwill  to  the  presence  of 
Soviet  troops  and  lulling  in  Afghanistan. 
You  say  you  are  a  man  of  peace  who  repre- 
sents a  country  which  is  too  well  familiar 
with  the  horrors  of  war,  so  I  must  ask  how 
you  can  allow  the  Soviet  war  in  Afghanistan 
to  continue?  After  seven  and  a  half  years  of 
fighting,  how  can  you  pretend  that  the 
Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan  is  welcome? 

Hazrat  has  told  me  that  his  mother  is 
only  one  of  over  a  million  Afghans  killed  by 
Soviet  troops  since  1979.  Just  as  President 
Reagan  asked  you  to  demonstrate  your  good 
intentions  by  destroying  the  Berlin  Wall,  I 
ask  you  to  withdraw  your  troops  from  Af- 
ghanistan. Hazrat  has  also  signed  this  letter 
in  an  appeal  to  you  to  return  his  mother 
country  to  peace. 
Sincerely, 

David  Dreier, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Hazrat  Khan, 

Afghan. 

*  D  1945 

I  am  not  exi>ecting  a  response  to 
that  letter,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
important  for  the  American  people  to 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  genocide  is 
being  conunitted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Afghanistan  in  their  century-and-a- 
half  quest  for  the  free  world's  oil 
supply,  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  must  do  everything  that  we  can 
to  help  these  brave  and  courageous 
|}eople  who  are  simply  seeking  the 
same  kind  of  religious  freedom  which 
we  as  Americans  enjoy. 
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LEGISLATION  AUTHORIZING 

COINS  FOR   1988  OLYMPICS  IN- 
TRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ankunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Spealter,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  authorizing  the  minting  of 


gotd  and  silver  commenwrative  coins  next 
year  in  commemoration  of  ttie  participation  of 
American  athletes  in  the  1988  winter  and 
summer  Olympk:  Games.  Not  only  will  these 
coins  commemorate  American  ptarticipation, 
but  they  will  also  help  raise  badly  needed 
funds  for  the  training  of  our  athletes. 

Even  today,  across  America  thousands  of 
athletes  are  training  hard  with  a  goal  of  tieing 
named  to  the  1988  U.S.  Olympic  teams.  Many 
of  these  athletes  are  making  tremendous  per- 
soruil  sacrifices  in  tfie  hope  of  being  able  to 
represent  their  country  in  the  contests  at  the 
pinnacle  of  sport.  They  are  putting  in  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  arduous  and  often  lorwly 
practic;e  with  the  goal  of  being  able  to  stand 
on  the  victory  platform  with  a  gold  medal  on 
their  chests,  white  the  American  flag  is  raised, 
and  our  national  anthem  is  played  and  millions 
look  on  around  the  wortd. 

In  1982,  Congress  authorized  the  minting  of 
commerTKxative  coins  for  ttie  1 984  Los  Ange- 
les Olympic  games.  The  sale  of  those  coins 
raised  $73.5  million  for  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee (USOC)  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  [LAOOC).  That  money 
made  it  possible  for  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee in  1984  to  distribute  $6.4  million  to  the  na- 
tional governing  bodies,  which  are  the  ama- 
teur sports  organizations  responsible  for  gov- 
erning the  conduct  and  promotion  of  particular 
amateur  sports.  That  amount  represented  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  the  USOC  gave  to  the 
national  governing  bodies  in  1984.  This 
money  played  no  small  role  in  enabling  U.S. 
athletes  to  win  more  medals  at  the  1984  Los 
Angeles  Olympics  than  any  country  ever  won 
at  a  single  Olympics. 

In  addition,  the  USOC  used  $31.7  million  in 
coin  money  to  help  fund  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Foundation,  which  it  founded  in  1 984  to  foster 
U.S.  participation  in  national  and  international 
amateur  sports  competitions  through  the  sup- 
port of  amateur  sports  organizations  in  this 
country.  Another  $10.8  million  in  coin  money 
originally  paid  to  the  LAOOC  was  also  paid 
into  tf^  Four>dation. 

The  Olympic  coin  money  has  t)een  a  tre- 
mendous boost  to  the  USOC,  but  costs  for 
U.S.  participation  in  the  games  continue  to 
rise  at  a  rapid  rate.  This  new  coin  program  will 
help  raise  millions  of  badly  needed  dollars  so 
that  American  athletes  can  have  the  types  of 
training  facilities  necessary  for  them  to  fully 
realize  their  potential  and  perform  at  the  peak 
of  their  abilities  at  the  games. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  minting  of  1 
million  gold  coins  and  10  million  silver  coins. 
The  coins  will  t)e  sold  directly  by  the  U.S.  Mint 
to  the  public  and  will  carry  a  surcharge  that 
will  be  pakJ  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
solely  to  train  U.S.  Olympic  athletes,  to  sup- 
port local  or  community  amateur  athletic  pro- 
grams and  to  erect  facilities  for  the  training  of 
such  athletes.  In  addition,  the  legislation  re- 
quires that  the  coins  tie  sold  at  no  net  cost  to 
the  U.S.  Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  the  sponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  it  as  a  means  ci  supporting  our 
U.S.  Olymptc  athletes. 


DON'T  BLAME  THE  PRESIDENT 
FOR  OUR  BUDGET  FAILURES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Htrrro).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
time  this  evening  to  reflect  on  the 
debate  that  took  place  earlier  today  on 
the  budget  resolution.  What  I  have  in 
my  hand  is  a  pamphlet  that  is  put  out 
by  the  National  Taxpayers  Union,  and 
it  rates  the  voting  of  each  individual 
Member  in  the  House  according  to 
how  they  vote  on  various  spending 
bills. 

I  mention  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  because  it  is  not  a  partisan 
report,  it  is  not  a  partisan  organiza- 
tion, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was 
input  to  these  scores,  input  from 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  par- 
ties. Again,  what  I  am  trying  to  lay  out 
here  is  that  I  think  that  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union  is  close  to  a  fair 
analysis  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans when  it  comes  to  spending, 
and  when  I  say  spending,  I  do  not 
mean  just  spending  on  the  domestic 
side,  I  am  also  referring  to  spending 
on  the  defense  side. 

The  reason  that  I  am  motivated  to 
take  a  couple  of  moments  to  speak 
about  this  is  because  during  the 
debate  and  for  the  last  several  months 
the  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
Democratic  Party  to  imply— it  has 
been  much  stronger  than  that— they 
claim  that  the  reason  for  the  deficits 
that  the  country  is  experiencing  comes 
because  of  the  President's  failure  to 
become  involved  in  the  debate. 

I  would  say,  and  I  think  that  most 
Americans  understand,  that  there  is 
not  a  dollar  spent  that  is  not  appropri- 
ated by  this  House,  that  is  not  voted 
on  in  this  House. 

While  the  debate  was  going  on,  I 
took  note  of  each  individual  Member 
who  came  down  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  discuss  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  have  listed  each  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Party  who 
came  down  and  talked  about  the 
budget  resolution.  Again,  what  they 
tried  to  do  was  to  shift  the  blame  from 
themselves  to  the  President.  Again, 
not  one  dollar  is  spent  in  this  country 
unless  it  is  appropriated  by  this  House. 

Without  naming  the  individuals— 
and  let  me  just  stop  at  this  point  and 
say  that  what  you  ought  to  do  if  you 
are  concerned— and  I  guess  that  is  an- 
other point— if  your  concern  is  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  money  or  that 
we  have  raised  too  many  tax  dollars  on 
the  American  worker,  if  that  is  your 
concern,  then  I  would  say  that  you 
wa(it  to  look  at  the  National  Taxpay- 
ers Union  guide  that  rates  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  you  feel  that  more  spending  is 
needed,  if  you  feel  that  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent   programs    in    the    $1    trillion 


budget  that  we  now  have  are  programs 
that  should  not  be  touched,  then  you 
do  not  want  to  look  at  this,  because  in 
essence  what  you  are  saying  is  that 
you  are  willing  to  have  the  taxes, 
whether  it  is  in  your  business  or 
whether  on  you  individually,  you  are 
willing  to  have  those  taxes  increase. 
That  is  fine.  Then  you  are  not  really 
interested  in  this  discussion. 

Now  let  me  get  to  the  point.  There 
were  13  different  Members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  who  came  down  and 
said  that  we  ought  to  pass  the  budget 
resolution  that  is  going  to  increase 
taxes,  increase  social  spending,  and 
reduce  defense  to  some  degree.  All  13 
of  those  spoke  in  favor  of  this  higher 
spending  program  and  the  higher  tax 
program,  and  a  portion  of  them  said 
that  the  deficit  that  we  have  is  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  not  control  spending.  It 
is  up  to  the  Congress  to  control  spend- 
ing. 

I  have  one  other  thing:  What  is  a 
good  score,  and  what  is  a  bad  score? 
According  to  the  congressional  spend- 
ing scores  as  outlined  by  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  if  you  had  a  28  per- 
cent or  28  or  below,  then  you  were 
considered  by  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  as  being  a  big  spender— that  is, 
if  you  had  a  28  or  below. 

I  am  just  going  to  read  down  the 
numbers  of  the  speakers  that  came 
out  here  on  the  Democratic  side:  26 
was  the  first  score,  25  was  the  second 
score,  27  was  the  third  score,  21  was 
the  fourth  score,  21  was  the  fifth 
score,  28  was  the  sixth  score,  and  on, 
47,  27,  24,  31,  32,  35,  24:  an  average  of 
28. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  those  Members 
would  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  try  to  shift  the  blame  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  they 
in  fact  failed. 


WHAT      IF?      THE      WORST-CASE 

SCENARIO     IN     THE     PERSIAN 

GULF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspn«]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednesday  I 
spoke  to  the  House  about  the  real  dangers  of 
the  proposal  to  reflag  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers — the 
threat  of  Iranian  tenorism,  mines  or  other 
blo(5dletting  that  would  not  leave  any  Persian 
fingerprints  in  the  bicxxl. 

Tcjday  I  would  like  to  continue  this  series  of 
speeches  on  the  Persian  Gulf  by  talking  about 
another  danger — the  worst  c:ase  scenario. 

It's  easy  to  imagine  what  the  worst  case  is. 
It's  simply  that  we  get  sucked  into  the  mael- 
strom of  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  end  up  as  a 
participant  rather  than  an  inrK)cent  bystander. 
It  may  be  a  little  harder,  however,  to  conceive 
of  how  we  would  t)e  sucked  into  that  war.  Let 
me  outline  just  how  that  could  come  about 
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But  to  begin  we  need  a  Irttle  background  to 
understand  how  the  worst  could  occur. 

Frst  one  must  understand  that  there  are 
two  facets  to  ttie  Iran-Iraq  war— ttie  ground 
war  and  the  tanker  war. 

In  ttie  ground  war,  ttw  Iranians  are  on  top. 
They  are  noX  winning  in  the  sense  that  ttiey 
have  the  Iraqis  on  the  ropes.  But  they  do 
have  the  Iraqis  on  tt>e  defensive — and  Bagh- 
dad has  rK>  way  of  changing  that  because  it  is 
unwilling  to  risk  the  huge  number  of  casualties 
VnaX  wouM  result  if  it  went  onto  the  offen- 
sive— an  offensive  that  might  take  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  Iranian  territory,  but  which 
still  wouW  not  have  any  assurarK^e  of  krK>ck- 
ing  Iran  out  of  the  war. 

In  tt>e  tanker  war,  on  ttie  other  hand.  It  Is 
Iraq  that  Is  on  top  and  has  Iran  on  the  defen- 
sive. Ttie  point  of  tt>e  tanker  war  is  econom- 
ic— pure  and  simple.  Iran  depends  on  oil  ex- 
ports for  95  percent  of  its  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  And  100  percent  of  Its  oil  exports 
must  go  t)y  tanker  through  the  Persian  Gulf.  If 
Iraq  can  shut  down  all  or  most  of  Tehran's  oil 
exports.  It  can  stut  down  Iran's  economy  and 
make  it  impossible  for  Iran  to  sustain  the  war 
effort  Indefinitely. 

Curiously,  Baghdad  has  not  pressed  Its 
tanker  blitz  to  that  corKlusion.  For  years,  its 
Soviet-trained  pilots  made  only  sporadic 
"^strikes  at  Kharg  Island,  ttie  terminal  for  90 
percent  of  Iran's  oil  exports.  They  would  fly  at 
altitudes  measured  in  miles  rather  than  feet 
and  make  Ineffective  strikes.  Ttien,  atxxjt  2 
years  ago,  pilots  trained  in  France  began 
graduating  and  returning  home  to  pilot  newly 
bought  Mirage  F-1  jets.  They  were  a  different 
breed.  Last  summer  Baghadad  began  a  con- 
certed campaign  against  tankers,  against 
Kharg  and  against  ttie  temporary  loading  ter- 
minals ttiat  Iran  tried  to  paste  together  when 
Kharg  started  taking  a  serious  battering. 

Iran  suffered  a  dramatk:  productksn  drop. 
From  an  average  of  almost  2.3  milton  t>arTels 
a  day  in  ttie  first  half  of  1986,  Iranian  oil  pro- 
ductkxi  fell  to  an  average  of  1 .3  million  barrels 
a  day  last  August,  Septemt>er  and  Octotjer. 
Since  Iran  consumes  from  600,000  to  700,000 
barrels  a  day  of  Its  own  production,  that 
meant  Iranian  oil  exports — and,  hence,  Iranian 
foreign  exctiange  earnings — were  more  than 
halved.  Exports  dropped  from  about  1.6  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  to  about  0.6  million.  That 
was  all  as  a  result  of  ttie  intense  Iraqi  air  cam- 
paign. 

But  that  campaign  ended.  In  November,  Ira- 
nian production  rose  again,  and  it  has  now  re- 
turned to  2.3  million  barrels  a  day. 

Wfiy  dki  Bagfidad  halt  wtiat  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful air  campaign?  No  one  knows  for  cer- 
tain. But  ttiere  Is  a  strong  suspicion  that  Bagh- 
dad's allies  along  ttie  south  stiore  of  ttie  Per- 
sian Gulf  greatly  feared  one  thing:  that  an  Iran 
battered  tiadly  by  Iraq's  economic  offensive 
wouM  strike  harshly  at  ttie  handiest— and 
weakest— targets,  whk:h  are  Baghdad's  allies 
along  ttie  south  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Ttie  only  realistk:  way  for  Bagtidad  to  bring 
ttiis  war  to  an  end  on  anything  approaching 
satisfactory  conditions  for  itself  Is  to  cut  Iran's 
oily  umbilical  cord. 

Tetiran's  response  tias  been  to  vocalize 
one  fundamental  foreign  polk:y  repeatedly: 
Ttie  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  will 
be  open  and  available  to  all — or  to  none.  In 


ottier  words:  If  you  alkjw  our  throat  to  be  cut, 
we  will  cut  your  throat 

Bagtidad  will  be  free  to  prosecute  ttie  air 
war  to  a  successful  ccrKlusk>n  only  If  the 
Arab  States  of  the  Persian  Gulf  don't  have  to 
worry  about  an  Interruption  of  ttieir  commerce. 

Ttiat  could  happen  if  Arab  shipping  In  ttie 
gulf  were,  for  example,  protected  by  ttie  su- 
perpowers. If,  say,  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  protect  all  ttiat  shipping, 
ttie  Arab  States  might  no  longer  feel  a  need 
to  restrain  Baghdad  and  Baghdad  would  feel 
free  to  push  the  air  attacks  on  Kharg  Island 
and  Iranian  shipping  to  a  crisis  point. 

At  ttiat  point,  who  knows  what  would 
happen.  All  bets  are  off  about  Iranian  rational- 
ity. It  could  sue  for  peace.  It  could  strike  out 
against  us  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  could  suffer 
another  revoiutK>n  promoted  by  economic 
chaos.  From  Bagtidad's  position,  none  of 
ttiose  outcome  Is  t>ad.  From  our  standpoint, 
one  of  ttiose  outcomes  is  obviously  very  ba6. 

So,  the  worst  case  scenario  of  our  involve- 
ment In  the  Persian  Gulf  reftagging  Is  that  we 
serve  as  a  shield  for  the  Gulf  States  behind 
wtiich  the  Iraqis  are  free  to  fight  the  war  they 
can  win — and  that,  as  a  result,  Iran  is  pustied 
to  the  wall  and  responds  by  striking  out  at  us 
repeatedly,  dragging  us  Into  ttie  war. 

This  "shield"  scenario  is  a  possible  out- 
come, though  by  no  means  a  certain  out- 
come. But  American  policymakers  need  to 
think  through  the  foreign  polk:y  chess  match 
to  logical  concluskins  and  not  just  play  it  one 
move  at  a  time,  which  Is  a  proscription  for 
being  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  ctieckmate. 
Incidentally,  the  analogy  Is  appropriate:  ctieck- 
mate is  generally  believed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  a  Persian  term,  "Shah  mord,"  meaning. 
"The  king  is  dead."  Ttie  Iranians  would  cer- 
tainly love  to  checkmate  us. 

Now,  let  me  emphasize  ttiat  ttiere  is  more 
than  one  way  for  ttie  ctiess  match  to  play  out. 

The  "shield"  gambit  doesn't  necessarily 
come  Into  play  If  we  protect  only  11  of  the 
tankers  plying  the  Gulf.  Tehran  can  still  strike 
at  many  other  vessels— Panamanian,  Greek. 
Cypriot.  et  cetera— that  call  at  Kuwaiti  oil  ter- 
minals. Tehran  Is  also  free  to  hit  ships  of 
many  flags  that  call  at  the  ports  In  the  other 
Arab  States  along  the  Persian  Gulf. 

However.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger spoke  to  a  news  conference  and  later 
to  ttie  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
about  the  possibility  of  protecting  all  neutral 
shipping  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  which  Indicates 
that  ttie  administration  failed  to  work  through 
all  the  moves  in  the  chess  games  before  It  ap- 
proved the  reflagging  plan.  I  have  also  been 
told  that  the  administration  spoke  to  Kuwait 
and  offered  to  protect  all  Kuwaiti  shipping.  It 
was  the  Kuwaitis  who  said  they  were  only  In- 
terested In  reflagging  1 1  of  their  22  tankers. 

After  considerable  confusion  and  tolng-and- 
froing,  ttie  administration  finally  appears  to 
have  recognized  ttie  "shield"  problem.  The 
very  first  sentence  of  last  week's  Defense  De- 
partment report  to  Congress  on  Security  Ar- 
rangements In  the  Persian  Gulf  addresses  that 
Issue: 

Protecting  11  Kuwaiti  ships  under  ttie  U.S. 
flag  Is  not  part  of  an  open-ended  unilateral 
American  commitment  to  defend  all  nont>ellig- 
erent  shipping  In  ttie  Persian  Gulf. 


Ttie  fact  that  this  is  ttie  opening  sentence 
of  a  35-page  report  indk^tes  the  importance 
ttie  administration  now  realizes  It  must  attach 
to  limiting  this  program.  It  also  stiows  how  ttie 
administratkin  trapped  intself  in  its  own  rtieto- 
ric. 

Officially,  ttie  administration  argues  ttiat  ttie 
reflagging  is  part  of  an  effort  to  (a)  guarantee 
freedom  of  navigation  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  and 
(b)  protect  ttie  flow  of  oil.  Guarding  1 1  of  ttie 
hundreds  of  vessels  that  ply  the  waters  of  ttie 
Persian  Gulf  helps  ttiose  1 1  tankers  but  does 
very  little  for  the  grander  concepts  of  guaran- 
teeing freedom  of  navigation  and  protecting 
the  flow  of  oil.  Ttiose  two  arguments  drive  one 
logically  to  a  policy  of  providing  protection  for 
all  neutral  shipping  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf — whk:h 
Is  flow  Secretary  Weinberger  found  himself  of- 
fering total  protection,  which  in  turn  meant 
providing  a  shield  behind  wtik:h  Iraq  couM 
beaX  Iran  into  submission. 

By  changing  tune,  as  the  administration  has 
now  done,  we  avoid  becoming  a  de  facto  ally 
of  Bagtidad  by  providing  that  military  shield. 

But  ttie  fact  that  the  administration  had  to 
change  its  tune  also  Indicates  that  the  admin- 
istration had  not  thought  through  its  policy 
before  It  started  enunciating  it.  Mind  you,  this 
is  not  a  case  where  time  pressures  forced  an 
administratkin  to  patch  together  a  policy  In 
days.  The  administratk)n's  own  chronology 
stiows  that  Kuwait  formally  informed  the  U.S. 
Emtiassy  In  Kuwait  of  its  Interest  In  reflagging 
on  Decemt>er  23,  1986.  Two  months  later.  In 
the  first  week  of  March,  ttie  Presklent  ap- 
proved an  interagency  recommendation  to 
protect  the  Kuwaiti  tankers.  Three  months 
later.  Secretary  Weinberger  was  speaking  of 
protecting  all  neutral  shipping  In  the  gulf. 

So,  the  policy  is  not  to  confine  all  escort 
service  to  1 1  Kuwaiti  tankers  reflagged  Ameri- 
can. What  happens  next?  As  I  noted  in  the 
first  speech  In  this  series  last  Wednesday,  ttie 
likelihood  of  a  direct  Iranian  attack  on  a  ship 
flying  ttie  American  flag  Is  remote. 

One  thing  the  Iranians  might  do — might  be 
doing — Is  to  drop  mines  In  channels  plied  by 
U.S.  flag  vessels.  Since  May  17,  four  ships 
have  struck  mines.  All  have  been  In  the  chan- 
nel leading  to  Kuwait's  main  oil  terminal,  MIna 
al-Ahmadi,  where  our  escort  will  have  ended. 
This  raises  the  prospect  that  we  will  safely 
escort  a  ship  for  600  miles,  wave  it  goodbye, 
turn  around  and  sail  off,  only  to  hear  a  loud 
boom  behind  us.  We  would  look  rather  sitly. 
This  highlights  two  points: 

First,  we  must  consider  not  only  the  possi- 
bility of  loss  of  life,  but  also  of  getting  egg  all 
over  our  face,  and 

Second,  the  Government  of  Kuwait  has  a 
definite  role  here  in  providing,  at  absolute  min- 
imum, protection  for  shipping  in  Its  territorial 
waters.  Kuwait  is  perfectly  capable  of  doing 
that;  it  has  four  dozen  patrol  craft  In  Its  navy 
plus  six  fast  attack  missile  boats  carrying — of 
all  things— Exocef  missiles.  One  of  these  255- 
ton  ships  bears  the  unfortunate  name  Al- 
Boom. 

Mining — or  dropping  the  occasional  mine  In 
a  shipping  channel — is  one  tactic  the  Iranians 
may  already  be  pursuing.  A  second  possibility 
is  that  they  will  simply  attack  ships  flying  flags 
other  than  the  stars  and  stripes.  Eleven  tank- 
ers will  be  safe  but  hundreds  of  others  will  be 


subject  to  attack— and  may,  in  fact,  have  sud- 
denly become  more  Inviting  targets.  What  do 
we  do  If  all  around  ttie  gulf  other  shipping  is 
t>elng  attacked  by  ttie  Iranians.  The  opink)n 
will  quickly  evolve  that  our  reflagging  of  Ku- 
waiti vessels  has  made  ttie  gulf  much  less 
safe  for  all  but  1 1  ships. 

What  do  we  do?  Has  the.  administration 
ttiought  through  this  ctiess  gambit?  Are  we 
going  to  ignore  this  development?  If  we  really 
believe  in  freedom  of  navigation  and  the  free 
flow  of  oil,  don't  we  have  to  do  something  to 
help  out  ttie  other  countries,  four  of  which- all 
but  Saudi  Arabia— are  even  smaller  in  popula- 
tion than  Kuwait?  If  we  do  help,  we  risk  build- 
ing a  shield  for  Iraq  Incrementally.  If  we  don't 
act  we  look  a  bit  silly  guarding  11  tankers 
while  others  bum  around  us. 

In  sum,  the  administration  didn't  really  think 
through  this  reflagging  policy  before  adopting 
it.  It  leaped  before  it  looked.  The  remarks  of 
ttie  Defense  Secretary  reflect  a  failure  to  un- 
derstand ttie  lmplicatk>ns  of  providing  a  shield 
for  Baghdad's  war  on  Iranian  tankers.  And 
there  is  no  lndk:ation  that  the  administratkjn 
has  thought  through  what  it  will  do  if  Iran  re- 
sponds in  a  very  logical  fashion  by  turning  Its 
guns  on  ships  other  than  the  protected  1 1 . 


COMMUNIST  POLITICAL  WAR- 
FARE AND  HELPING  COMMU- 
NIST DICTATORSHIPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  discuss  briefly  Communist  political 
warfare  and  helping  Communist  dicta- 
torships. 

We  had  a  vote  on  the  House  floor 
today  in  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  have  blocked 
travel  to  Communist  Nicaragua,  and  as 
amended  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]  it  specifically 
blocked  travel  for  those  people  who 
wanted  to  go  to  Nicaragua  to  help  the 
Communist  dictatorship  militarily. 

In  other  words,  under  this  amend- 
ment, which  passed  by  213  to  201,  it  is 
not  appropriate  for  Americans  to  go  to 
Nicaragua  to  help  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorship militarily. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  asked 
why  this  mattered,  and  I  want  to  take 
just  a  moment  or  two  to  talk  about 
this  amendment. 

First  of  all.  I  would  recommend  to 
every  American  looking  at  a  book 
called,  "The  Real  Secret  War:  Sandi- 
nistas Political  Warfare  and  its  Effects 
on  Congress"  by  Francis  Bouchey,  Mi- 
chael Waller,  and  Steve  Baldwin.  That 
book  indicates  clearly  that  there  is  a 
systematic  Soviet,  Cuban,  and  Nicara- 
guan  Communist  effort  to  influence 
the  American  Congress  to  influence 
American  politics  and  to  frame  the 
debate. 

Second,  I  would  say  to  my  friends, 
we  are  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  with 
the  Soviet  empire.  The  Soviet  empire 


Is  the  active  enemy  of  freedom  and  the 
active  enemy  of  America.  Sometimes 
we  engaged  in  that  struggle  openly,  as 
we  were  in  the  Korean  war  and  in 
Vietnam.  Sometimes  we  are  engaged  in 
that  struggle  covertly,  as  we  are  to 
some  extent  in  Afghanistan,  probably 
the  most  open  covert  war  in  modem 
history.  Sometimes  it  helps  our  side  to 
have  an  American  embassy  in  the 
country,  as  it  does  in  Nicaragua,  and 
other  times  it  is  better  to  break  diplo- 
matic relations. 

There  is  a  systematic,  thorough, 
Soviet  KGB,  Cuban,  Nicaraguan  Com- 
munist effort  to  establish  Soviet  Com- 
munist colonies  in  Central  America. 

In  "The  Real  Secret  War"  by  Bou- 
chey et  al.,  they  indicate  clearly,  for 
example,  the  degree  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  directs  the  Cuban  secret 
police.  In  other  documents  which  we 
have  captured,  we  know,  for  example, 
that  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  diplomats 
in  the  United  Nations  systematically 
try  to  manipulate  American  politics 
and  the  American  news  media. 

All  that  we  were  saying  in  today's 
vote  was  that  the  United  States  should 
establish  a  policy  that  like  Lafayette, 
whose  picture  is  in  this  Chamber,  we 
help  freedom,  we  help  the  forces  of 
freedom,  we  are  opposed  to  commu- 
nism, we  oppose  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism. In  particular,  as  a  first  step  in 
this  long  march  toward  a  free  world, 
we  are  not  willing  to  allow  well-mean- 
ing but  misguided  Americans  on  the 
left  to  go  to  a  country  to  put  on  a  uni- 
form to  carry  a  weapon;  that  it  should 
be  against  the  law  for  Americans  to 
get  a  passport  to  go  to  help  a  Commu- 
nist dictatorship. 

□  1955 

Tragically,  two  of  the  potential  Pres- 
idential candidates  voted  against  that 
amendment,  two  of  them  Democrats 
who  are  rimning  for  President,  one  an- 
nounced, one  exploring,  decided  to 
vote  to  allow  Americans  to  go  to  Nica- 
ragua to  fight  for  a  Communist  dicta- 
torship on  the  side  of  communism. 

I  would  suggest  that  is  not  an  issue 
of  freedom  of  speech,  it  is  not  an  issue 
of  right  of  travel,  it  is  a  fundamental 
question  of  whether  should  some  day 
American  troops  go  into  Nicaragua,  as 
they  went  into  Grenada,  as  they  might 
have  gone  into  Iran  when  our  hostages 
were  held,  what  would  happen  then  to 
that  young  American  who  foolishly 
had  put  on  a  Nicaraguan  uniform, 
what  would  the  relationship  be  then 
of  those  young,  well-meaning  Ameri- 
cans who  had  been  blinded  into  being 
pro-Communist,  who  were  standing 
there  with  a  Soviet  AK-47,  and  then 
what  would  this  Congress  say,  whose 
side  would  this  Congress  be  on,  the 
young  American  in  an  American  uni- 
form doing  what  an  American  Presi- 
dent asked  him.  or  the  young  Ameri- 
can in  a  Communist  uniform  carrying 
Soviet  weapons?  It  is  madness  for  us 


engaged  in  a  long-term  war  with  the 
Soviet  empire,  for  us  trying  to  pre- 
serve freedom  across  the  planet,  for  us 
trying  to  slowly  and  systematically 
help  people  be  free,  it  is  madness  for 
us  to  allow  some  of  our  children  to  be 
convinced  they  should  carry  Soviet 
weapons,  work  with  Soviet  advisers, 
create  Soviet  dominated  dictatorships, 
and  this  is  a  first  step  today  by  a 
narrow  margin  of  213  to  201  saying 
once  again  what  John  P.  Kennedy 
knew,  what  Harry  Tnmian  knew,  what 
Hubert  Humphrey  knew,  that  a 
healthy  America  knows  who  the 
friends  of  freedom  are  and  who  the 
Communists  are  and  it  sides  with  free- 
dom. 


NO  CONTRA  AID  VOTE  UNTIL 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuTTO).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panetta]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolutk>n  which  amends  ttie  rules 
of  ttie  house  to  provkJe  that  ttie  House  will  not 
consider  any  measure  providing  further  akj  to 
the  Contras  until  the  reports  of  both  of  the 
select  committees  Investigating  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair  have  been  filed  with  the  House 
and  Senate. 

On  January  7.  1987,  by  an  ovenwtielming 
vote  of  416  to  2,  the  House  adopted  House 
Resolution  12,  creating  ttie  Select  Committee 
to  Investigate  Covert  Arms  Transactions  with 
Iran.  The  previous  day,  by  another  overwelm- 
Ingly  bipartisan  vote  of  88  to  4,  the  Senate 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  23,  creating  ttie 
Select  Committee  on  Secret  Military  Assist- 
ance to  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition. 

Ttiese  committees  were  charged  with  im- 
portant responsibilities.  Although  their  chief 
function  Is  to  Investigate  those  responsible  for 
Illegally  selling  arms  to  Iran  and  provkjing  un- 
auttiorized  covert  aid  to  the  Contras,  the  com- 
mittees were  also  specifically  requested  to 
review  the  International  policy  objectives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  legislative  actkjns  necessary  or 
proper  to  reduce  the  harm  to  U.S.  potlcy  that 
has  been  caused  by  the  Iran-Contra  affair. 

The  resolution  whk;h  I  am  Inti'oducing  today 
simply  postpones  any  consideration  in  ttie 
House  of  further  aid  to  the  Contras  until  we 
have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  ttiose  commit- 
tees as  to  the  Impact  of  the  Iran-Contra  affair 
on  U.S.  policy  objectives  and  on  what  should 
be  done  to  mitigate  the  harm  done  by  th£R 
affair.  Ttie  resolution  does  not  prohibit  further 
aki  to  the  Contras  or,  indeed,  pre-judge  the 
findings  of  those  committees  In  any  way.  It 
simply  asks  that  we  wait  for  the  final  verdk:t 
before  entrusting  further  dollars  and  the  publk: 
tiiist  to  those  same  officials  and  polteies. 

Holding  off  a  vote  on  Conti-a  aid  until  the  re- 
ports of  the  select  committees  are  filed  would 
not  impose  a  great  delay.  The  President  is  not 
expected  to  file  his  request  for  further  aid  to 
the  Contras  tiefore  August  or  September.  The 
House  select  committee  is  scheduled  to  file 
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its  report  by  October  30,  1987;  ttie  Senate 
select  committee,  wtiich  is  currently  scheduled 
to  file  its  report  by  August  1.  1967.  will  prob- 
acy extend  Its  deadline  to  ttie  House  date.  If 
the  resolution  vvhich  I  am  introducing  today  is 
adopted,  the  House  vote  \would  be  delayed 
only  briefly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  there  will  be  some 
wtx)  will  say  ttiere  is  no  connection  between 
the  Iran-Contra  scandal  and  future  policy.  But 
ttiat  Is  not  true.  From  wtiat  we  know  so  far.  it 
is  dear  ttwt  some  senior  administration  offi- 
cials wtK>  are  still  centrally  involved  in  promul- 
gating and  justifying  our  policy  toward  Central 
America  apparently  lied  to  Congress  or  toler- 
ated lies  by  other  officials,  in  order  to  safe- 
guard their  polk:y  objectives.  We  must  know 
wt>ether  they  lied  to  Congress  before  we  can 
judge  the  validity  of  their  calls  for  further  akj 
to  the  Contras.  We  must  know  whether  these 
ve.  Indeed,  individuals  who  woukj  say  any- 
ttiing  to  Corigress.  without  regard  for  the  truth, 
to  get  more  akj  to  the  Contras.  We  must  have 
ttiat  information  before  wre  vote  on  another  aid 
request 

The  other  basis  for  this  proposal,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  we  need  to  regain  some  con- 
trol of  the  process  urxjer  wtwch  we  consider 
Contra-aid  proposals.  Assuming  the  expedited 
procedures  for  conskJeration  of  Contra  akJ  are 
retairwd,  we  will  have  to  make  a  dectston  on 
Contra  akJ  under  a  timetable  determined  by 
ttie  administration  and  one  whrch  presumably 
will  be  favorable  to  ttie  adminlstratkxi.  The 
formal  request  for  akl  may  be  timed  to  require 
a  vote  before  ttie  Iran-Contra  reports  are  filed 
or  to  coincide  with  a  summit  meeting  or  some 
other  major  event  We  canrwt  control  conrv 
pletely  the  impact  of  outside  events  on  our 
votes.  But  we  can,  and  shoukj,  control  ttie 
impact  of  events  inside  Congress  on  our 
votes.  The  single  most  significant  event  inside 
Congress,  with  a  direct  t>eanng  on  a  vote  on 
aid  to  the  Contras,  is  ttie  completkxi  of  tt>e 
work  of  tfw  select  committees. 

I  think  it  is  dear.  too.  ttiat  the  Amencan 
people  see  a  connection  between  the  comple- 
tion of  the  hearings  and  a  vote  on  Contra  aid. 
The  Amencan  people  are  entitled  to  a  full  ac- 
counting of  tt>e  polk;ies  and  actkms  surround- 
ing Contra  akJ  before,  not  after,  a  vote  on  any 
request  for  more  taxpayer  dollars  to  support 
the  same  policies.  There  is  little  reason  to 
hoM  such  extensive  hearings  If  Congress  and 
ttie  Natkxi  canrwt  conskler  ttie  lessons 
learned  from  this  scandal  in  devekiping  future 
policy. 

The  purpose  of  ttie  Iran-Contra  hearings 
has  been  not  only  to  expose  wrongdoing,  but 
to  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  those 
wtio  engaged  in  ttiese  unlawful  activities  and 
of  the  processes  which  allowed  these  activi- 
ties to  occur.  We  should  have  ttie  opportunity 
to  reflect  on  ttiat  informatkxi  before  we  dedde 
how  we  will  vote  on  furttier  akJ  to  tfie  Contras. 

The  folk}wing  is  ttie  text  of  ttie  resolution. 


H.  Res.  208 

Resolution  to  provide  that  It  shall  not  be  In 
order  in  the  House  to  consider  any  meas- 
ure providing  assistance  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  democratic  resistance  until  atter  the 
House  and  Senate  special  Select  Commit- 
tees investlgatlnK  the  Iran-Contra  matter 
txave  filed  their  final  reports 
Resolved,  Ttiat  notwithstanding  any  other 

Rule  of  the  House,  it  shall  not  t>e  in  order  to 

consider— 

( 1 )  any  bill  or  resolution,  any  amendment 
(including  an  amendment  of  the  Senate),  or 
any  conference  report,  which  would  provide 
for  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic resistance;  or 

(2)  any  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  any  rule  or  order  of  business  waiv- 
ing this  resolution: 

until  after  the  House  Select  Committee  to 
Investigate  Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  and  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Secret  Military  Assistance  to  Iran  and  the 
Nlcaraguan  Opposition  have  reported  the 
final  results  of  their  investigation  and  study 
to  their  respective  Houses. 


THE  NATIONAL  DIVIDEND  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  adopted  the  first  trillion  dollar  budget. 
In  ttie  past  6  years  the  Nation  has  dramatical- 
ly declined  from  a  strong  creditor  natxxi  to 
one  deeply  in  debt  The  balance  of  trade  ac- 
count with  trading  nations  is  in  defk^it,  ttie 
Federal  budget  is  in  deficit.  The  fiscal  polk:ies 
have  failed.  Different  approaches  must  be 
tried.  One  interesting  approach  lias  been  ad- 
vanced t)y  John  Perry  of  Florida  wtio  pro- 
poses the  National  Divktend  Plan.  Mr.  Perry  is 
noted  for  his  genius  and  moral  approach  to 
problems  solving.  Accordingly,  I  commend  the 
proposal  for  consideration  of  this  body. 
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RUNAWAY  SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
icEYER]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  controversial  issues 
that  the  100th  Congress  will  take  up 
relates  to  accounting  or  establishing  a 
sense  of  accountability  for  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  runaway  spending 
that  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  pursuing  mostly  during  the 
decade  of  the  1980's. 

Today  In  the  House  during  the 
debate  on  the  budget  resolution  claims 
were  made  by  tioth  sides  as  to  who  is 
responsible,  that  is  the  Congress  or 
the  President,  and  it  is  on  that  subject 
that  I  have  taken  this  special  order 
this  evening  to  talk  about  that  issue 
and  what  the  facts  reveal. 

Late  last  year  I  asked  a  member  of 
my  staff  to  prepare  an  analysis  which 
would  compare  the  requests  of  the 
Reagan  administration  for  the  5 
budget  years  that  his  administration  is 
accountable  for.  1982.  1983.  1984.  1985. 


and  1986.  and  then  contrast  what  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  in  response  to 
those  requests  for  each  of  those  5 
fiscal  years. 

When  we  came  back  to  Washington 
in  January  of  this  year  I  took  the  floor 
in  a  special  order  and  announced  what 
the  results  were,  and  there  was  some 
criticism  raised  at  the  time  that  the 
figures  were  not  accurate.  One  could 
not  have  a  consensus  on  them  because 
different  people  talk  different  figures 
and  so  on. 

So  what  I  did  was  I  sent  the  analysis 
that  my  office  prepared  to  the  CBO, 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
OMB,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  I  asked  them  to  check  over 
these  figures  and  analyze  whether 
they  believed  the  statements  or  con- 
clusions that  my  office  developed  were 
accurate. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  that  I  want  to 
share  with  Members  at  this  time.  My 
reason  for  selecting  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  I  think  is  obvious.  In 
this,  the  100th  Congress,  there  is  a 
Democrat  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  there  has  been 
continuously  for  the  past  34  years,  and 
also  there  is  a  Democrat  majority  serv- 
ing the  U.S.  Senate.  The  person  that  is 
heading  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  was  hired  by  the  Democrat  ma- 
jority controlling  Congress.  I  think 
anyone  who  works  in  this  forum,  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
must  recognize  that  if  there  is  a  par- 
ticular interpretation  that  will  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  will  find  a 
way  to  produce  it  because,  after  all, 
the  head  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  was  in  fact  hired  by  the  Demo- 
crat majority  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

What  the  comparison  shows  over 
that  5  years,  1982  through  1986,  is 
from  the  analysis  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  critiquing  of  the  figures 
that  this  Member  from  California  pre- 
sented to  it  in  the  manner  that  I  have' 
described.  In  four  categories  Congress 
appropriated  less  money  than  what 
this  President  asked  for.  This  is  over 
that  5-year  span,  1982  through  1986. 
In  national  defense  a  total  of  $65.4  bil- 
lion less;  Medicare,  a  total  of  $8  billion 
less;  Social  Security,  a  total  of  $5.3  bil- 
lion less;  net  interest  on  the  debt,  a 
total  of  $5.6  billion  less.  In  those  4  cat- 
egories. Congress  appropriated  a  total 
of  $84.5  billion  less  than  what  this 
President  asked  to  be  spent. 

However,  in  all  other  categories. 
Congress  over  those  5  years  appropri- 
ated $176.8  billion  more  than  the 
President  asked  for,  and  the  total  is 
$92.2  biUion,  that  is  $92.2  billion  is  the 
sum  that  Congress  appropriated 
beyond  what  this  President  asked  be 
spent. 


The  reason  that  it  is  reduced  from 
$176.8  billion  is  that  in  the  four  cate- 
gories that  I  described,  national  de- 
fense, Medicare,  Social  Security,  net 
interest,  $84.5  billion  less  was  appro- 
priated. I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  question  what  this  shows  clearly 
to  the  American  people  is  that  Con- 
gress is  the  institution  that  is  account- 
able for  this  runaway  spending.  Those 
who  serve  here  must  respect  that  fact. 
and  if  the  people  of  this  coimtry  want 
to  change  the  spending  habits  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  they  are 
going  to  have  to  change  who  shows  up 
here  in  the  organization  of  the  101st 
Congress,  which  will  take  place  in  Jan- 
uary 1989. 

Another  question  that  comes  up  is 
how  did  we  really  develop  this  spend- 
ing pattern  that  I  have  descrit>ed 
where  over  these  5  years  Congress  has 
appropriated  $92.2  billion  more  than 
what  this  President  asked  be  spent.  To 
find  a  rationale  for  where  this  system 
really  went  out  of  kilter  one  has  to  go 
back  to  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  to 
really  appreciate  where  this  level  of 
Federal  spending  got  elevated  beyond 
what  it  should  be. 

In  the  category  of  "Other."  and  I 
can  enumerate  for  my  colleagues  what 
mostly  fits  within  the  category  of 
"Other."  It  is  what  includes  some  enti- 
tlements and  most  discretionary  pro- 
grams, comprising  the  bulk  of  social 
program  spending,  the  foundation  of 
the  liberal  welfare  state  in  America. 

In  the  category  of  "Other"  in  1982 
the  President  asked  that  $221.1  billion 
be  spent  and.  in  fact,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  we  actually  spent  $255.5  bil- 
lion. Then  in  1983  the  President  asked 
that  $195.1  billion  be  spent  in  that  cat- 
egory, whereas  in  fact  Congress  appro- 
priated some  $273  billion  according  to 
the  figures  of  the  Congressiotml 
Budget  Office. 

When  we  have  increases  in  appro- 
priations of  the  magnitude  that  I  have 
just  described.  $78  billion  roughly 
more  in  1983  and  some  $34  billion 
more  in  1982  just  in  this  category 
called  "Other,"  it  does  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  analysis  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  because  of  Congress  marked- 
ly increasing  spending  in  these  catego- 
ries in  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  we 
have  elevated  the  entire  level  of  Fed- 
eral spending  much  beyond  what  this 
President  ever  asked  be  spent.  In  fact, 
I  believe  in  those  2  years  we  have  the 
origin\of  the  reason,  part  of  the 
reason,  why  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  the  current  year, 
is  about  $200  billion. 

It  is  fair  to  say  from  these  figrures 
that  had  the  budget  requests  of  this 
President  been  honored,  the  total  level 
of  Federal  spending  would  be  about 
$100  billion  less  than  what  it  actually 
is  today.  In  other  words,  about  half  of 
the  total  budget  deficit  that  we  will 
experience  in  fiscal  year  1987  is  caused 


by  excesses  that  Congress  has  appro- 
priated in  the  areas  that  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

When  the  President  gave  his  State 
of  the  Union  message  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  in  January,  the  President 
made  a  statement  to  the  Nation  as  to 
what  his  spending  priorities  were  and 
what  would  be  contained  in  the  budget 
proposal  that  he  would  later  send  to 
the  Congress.  In  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  the  genteman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  speaking  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  Speaker, 
made  a  response,  and  Senate  Btro, 
speaking  for  the  Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  also  gave  a  report  to  the 
Nation.  Here  is  part  of  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright],  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  I  quote  from  a  statement  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1987: 

The  President  sometimes  likes  to  criticize 
Congress  for  what  he  calls  "big  si>ending" 
but  the  plain  truth  is  that  for  the  6  years  of 
this  administration  Congress  actually  has 
appropriated  less  in  total  spending  than  Mr. 
Reagan  has  asked  us  to  appropriate. 

When  Members  hear  that  they  say 
something  does  not  fit.  The  President 
is  claiming  one  thing,  Mr.  Wright  is 
claiming  another.  I  do  not  claim  that 
Mr.  Wright,  the  Speaker,  would  delib- 
erately misrepresent  any  facts.  I  think 
he  is  Just  mistaken.  He  was  mistaken 
when  he  told  the  American  public  that 
Congress  has  appropriated  less  than 
this  President  has  asked  be  spent.  In 
fact,  as  I  indicated  earlier  in  my  com- 
ments, over  this  5-year  span  the  net 
amount  that  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated in  excess  of  what  this  President 
asked  be  spent  is  $92.2  billion. 

This  issue  of  accountability  for  this 
fiscal  mess  will  be  debated  during  the 
balance  of  the  100th  Congress,  for  the 
balance  of  this  year  and  also  next 
year,  because  it  is  becoming  apparent 
as  each  week  unfolds  that  we  are  in 
deep  fiscal  trouble  and  monetary  trou- 
ble with  the  problem  of  runaway 
spending  and  the  lack  of  a  will  in  Con- 
gress to  bring  it  under  control. 

For  example,  in  fis<i|al  year  1986,  in 
1987,  and  1988  we  will  add  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  trillion  dollars  to  the  na- 
tional debt  of  this  coimtry.  To  me,  the 
true  measure  of  the  annual  deficit  is 
not  what  the  statisticians  in  OMB  or 
CBO  or  in  the  office  of  suiy  of  us 
project  that  it  will  be.  The  true  meas- 
ure of  the  Federal  deficit  is  how  much 
did  we  increase  the  national  debt  by. 

In  1986,  we  actually  increased  the 
national  debt  by  $285  billion.  In  1987. 
the  projected  increase  in  the  national 
debt  will  total  some  $208  billion,  and 
in  1988  the  projected  increase  in  the 
national  debt  is  some  $189  billion.  As  I 
have  indicated,  over  that  3-year  span 
we  will  have  added  some  two-thirds  of 
a  trillion  dollars  to  the  national  debt 
in  this  coimtry. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  thinks 
that  we  can  continue  that  course  in- 


definitely, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  think  we  in  Congress  establish  a  fac- 
tual basis  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try as  to  who  is  accountable  for  this 
runaway  spending. 

D  2010 

One  of  the  arguments  you  hear  from 
time  to  time  is  that  "Well,  we  are  in 
this  fisod  mess  because  we  are  spend- 
ing too  much  on  defense."  Any  of  the 
Members  has  an  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  the  "United  States  Budget  in 
Brief."  This  one  is  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
On  page  99,  you  have  the  tables  that 
trace  the  course  of  Federal  spending 
in  constant  dollars,  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion over  the  period  1971-90.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  contrast  defense  spending 
across  that  span  of  time.  Contrast  de- 
fense spending  in  1971  which  was 
listed  at  $202  bUlion  and  defense 
spending  in  1987  of  $242  billion.  Again, 
I  will  say  this  is  in  constant  prices, 
fiscal  year  1982. 

So  that  we  are  comparing  apples 
with  apples  across  the  span  of  time 
when  inflation  has  worked  its  magic 
and  the  instability  of  our  fiscal 
system. 

Again,  in  1971  for  defense  $202  bil- 
lion, 1987  $242  billion  adjusted  for  in- 
flation in  constant  1982  prices. 

That  amounts  to  about  a  20-percent 
increase  across  that  span  of  some  16 
years.  Contrast  the  increase  in  .spend- 
ing for  individuals  across  that  same 
span. 

In  1971,  $181  billion:  in  1987,  $392 
billion,  an  increase  of  $211  billion, 
again  in  constant  dollars,  an  Increase 
of  over  110  percent. 

To  contrast,  increase  in  defense 
spending  across  that  16  years  is  some 
20  percent,  increase  in  pajmients  to  in- 
dividuals is  110  percent. 

Then  another  category,  including  in- 
dividuals, is  nondefense  spending.  In 
1971,  we  spent  $306  bUlion;  in  1987 
some  $619  billion  for  an  increase  of 
$313  billion  across  that  16-year  span  or 
an  increase  of  better  than  100  percent. 

The  point  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  is  that  we  are  in  this  fiscal 
mess  not  because  we  are  spending  too 
much  money  on  defense  but  because 
we  are  spending  too  much  on  social 
programs. 

I  think  the  data  that  is  described  in 
that  analysis  clearly  indicates  what  I 
have  described. 

Another  argument  that  one  hears 
from  time  to  time  in  discussions  is  that 
"Well,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
cut  the  entitlement  programs  for  ex- 
penditures for  civil  service  retirement, 
military  retirement,  veterans'  compen- 
sation and  pensions,  income  security, 
unemployment  assistance.  Medicare, 
Medicaid,"  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Just  the  opposite  has  been  the 
truth,  as  I  have  indicated.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  been  re- 
sponsible   for    setting    the    spending 
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levels  for  these  programs  and  they 
have  been  increased  dramatically 
across  the  5  budget  years  that  I  have 
related.  In  fact,  in  most  of  these  cate- 
gories that  I  have  described.  Congress 
has  appropriated  in  excess  of  $176  bil- 
lion beyond  what  this  President  has 
asked  to  spend. 

I  took  this  special  order  this  evening 
because  I  think  it  Is  important  for 


Members  of  Congress,  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  know 
what  the  facts  are  with  respect  to  who 
is  accountable  for  this  runaway  spend- 
ing. 

I  sent  out  a  notice  of  this  "dear  col- 
league" in  hopes  some  of  my  Demo- 
cratic friends  would  be  here  on  the 
floor  so  that  we  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  debating  this  issue.  Unfortu- 


nately, I  do  not  see  any  of  them  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time  so  that  we  would 
have  a  chance  to  discuss  these  facts  in 
the  event  that  they  would  choose  to 
do  so.  I  hope  I  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  do  so  in  the  future. 
The  chart  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ance  of  my  time. 


yield  back  the  bal- 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  SwiNDAix,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  24. 

Mr.  SwiMDAU..  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  25. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Craig,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
30. 

Mr.  Craig,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  7. 

Mr.  Craig,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
14. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
24. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mica)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Dorgaw  of  North  Dakota,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annxjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  liAGOMARSINO. 
Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Packard. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  LuJAN. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Miss  Schneider. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mica  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel.* 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Aspin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Cardin. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Ms.  Pelosi. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 


Boston.  MA,  as  the  "Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Federal  Building." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,   permission 

to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 

granted  to: 
Mr.  MoAKLKY,  following  rollcall  No. 

204,  conference  report  (H.  Con.  Res. 

86). 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNXJNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2243.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building   located   at    10   Causeway   Street, 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap»- 
proval,  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  191.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Peace  Garden  on  a  site  to  be 
selected  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior; 

H.R.  2100.  An  act  to  designate  the  border 
station  at  9931  Guide  Meridian  Road. 
Lynden,  WA,  as  the  "Kenneth  G.  Ward 
Border  Station"; 

H.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  week  in  June  1987  as  "National 
Dairy  Goat  Awareness  Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  25.  1987  as  "National  Catfish  Day." 


i 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
Wednesday.  June  24.  1987.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1646.  A  letter  from  the  Benefits  Adminis- 
trator, Farm  Credit  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  retirement  plan  for 
the  employees  of  the  seventh  farm  credit 
district,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

1647.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed 
new  Federal  records  system  "prospective  In- 
vestor System",  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  CSovemment 
Operations. 

1648.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments   in  OCS  areas,   pursuant  to   43 
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VA.C.  1339<b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1649.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  financial  statements  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
years  ended  September  30.  1986  and  1985. 
and  on  the  Corporation's  system  of  internal 
accounting  controls  and  on  its  compliance 
with  laws  and  regulations  (GAO/AFMI>-87- 
43;  June  1987),  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9105: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Agriculture. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  207.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  H.R.  2700,  a  bUl  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  100-178).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

14r.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  A  report  on  the  State  De- 
partment's Siverware  Replacement  Pro- 
gram: Illegal  Procurement  Procedures, 
Weak  Internal  Controls,  and  Sloppy  Man- 
agement (Rept.  100-179).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  claiise 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  2740.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Dividend  Plan  by  reforming  the  budget 
process,  and  by  amending  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  eliminate  the  double 
tax  on  dividends,  to  allocate  corporate 
income  tax  revenues  for  payments  to  quali- 
fied registered  voters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  2741.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  minting 
of  commemorative  coins  to  support  the 
training  of  American  athletes  participating 
in  the  1988  Olympic  Games:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  2742.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    CARDIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

COKLHO,    lit.    MUSPBT.    Mr.    DTSOIf. 

Mr.     DbFazio,     Mr.     Mpumk,     Mr. 

TowHs,  Mr.  Joirrz,  lilr.  Evans,  Mr. 

HoYxa,  Ms.  Kaptdr,  Mrs.  Bkhtlet, 

Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Foclktta, 

Mr.    McMuxKif    of    Maryland.    Mr. 

Masting  and  Mr.  Koltex): 

HJl.  2743.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  VS.  steel 

industry;    Jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 

Ways  and  Means  and  Banking.  Finance  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DioOUARDI: 
H.R.  2744.  A  bill  to  amend  Otie  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  drug  testing  for  indi- 
viduals to  be  released  on  bail,  and  appropri- 


ate conditions  of  release  in  the  case  of  those 
individuals  found  to  be  using  illegal  drugs; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2745.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
scheduling of  glutethimide  USP  into  sched- 
ule II  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act: 
jointly,  to  the  Comjnittees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2746.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compila- 
tion of  States  laws  relating  to  illicit  drugs; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  2747.  A  bUl  to  provide  grants  to 
States  that  require  recordkeeping  of  pre- 
scription drugs  in  order  to  assist  in  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  against  illicit  drugs;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  2748.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  use  certain  lands  in  con- 
nection with  the  navigation  project  for 
Manteo  (Shallowbag)  Bay.  NC:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
Public  Worlts  and  Transportation. 
By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
H.R.  2749.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the 
disclosure  of  returns  and  return  information 
in  the  case  of  cities  with  a  population  of 
more  than  250,000  but  not  more  than 
2.000.000:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    LEVINE   of    California    (for 
himself.  Mr.  GiutAN.  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DKR.   Mr.   HoRTON,   Mr.   Frost,   and 
Miss  Schneider): 
H.R.  2750.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  change-of-ad- 
dre^  order  forms  submitted  to  the  Postal 
Serfice  may  be  furnished  to  the  appropriate 
State   authority    for   purposes    relating    to 
voter  registration;  to  the  Cominittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  2751.  A  bill  to  provide  permanent  au- 
thority to  the  Department  of  Energy  to  in- 
demnify its  civilian  nuclear  energy  research 
and  development  contractors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thomas  of   Georgia.   Mr.   Volkmer. 
Mr.    Hunter.    Mr.    Roberts,    Mrs. 
SinTH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Lighttoot): 
H.R.  2752.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
program  crop  acreage  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  game  and  wildlife  habitats,  feeding 
areas,  and  sanctuaries  by  protecting  farm 
program   crop  base   acreage  and  program 
payment  yields:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By    Mr.    B4ATSUI    (for   himseU,    Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mrs. 
Kenneixy,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia): 
H.R.  2753.  A  bill  to  amend  part  E  of  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  neces- 
sary improvements  in  the  foster  care  and 
adoption  assistance  program  with  the  objec- 
tive of  assuring  that  such  program  will  more 
realistically  and  more  effectively  meet  the 
needs   of   the   children   involved,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  2754.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
smaU  reversions  of  qualified  plan  assets 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  excise  tax  on  such  reversions  added  by 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


H.R.  2755.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  duty  on  certain  nitrogenous 
compounds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  2756.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Middle  At- 
lantic   Interstate    Forest    Fire    Protection 
Compact  to  include  the  State  of  Ohio;  to 
the  (Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.   2757.   A   bill   relating   to   the   tariff 
treatment  of  portable  marine  stoves;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  SKNSENBRENNER  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Porter.    Mr.    Petri.    Mr. 
Latta.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mrs. 
Bentley.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Davis  of  Il- 
linois, and  Mr.  Horton): 
H.R.  2758.  A  bill  to  prevent  further  ero- 
sion of  shoreline  property  by  reducing  ab- 
normally high  water  levels  on  the  Great 
Lakes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.R.  2759.  A  bill  to  amend  title  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  limit  the  authoriza- 
tion of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  to 
tax  income  of  Federal  employees  who  are 
not  residents  of  such  State,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RoYBAL): 
H.R.    2760.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  of   grants   for  preventive   health 
services  with  respect  to  tuberculosis,  and  for 
other     purposes;     to     the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.   145.  Concurrent  resolution 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  situation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (for  liimself 
and  Mr.  Crockett): 
H.  Con.  Res.  146.  Concurrent  resolution 
supporting  the  Initiative  of  President  Oscar 
Arias  Sanchez  of  Costa  Rica  to  end  armed 
conflict  in  Central  America  and  encouraging 
the  participation  of  all  regional  States  in  a 
timely  meeting  to  pursue  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  conflict  in  Central  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Robert  F. 
SMrm.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Light- 
rooT,  Mr.  Stangeland.  and  Mr.  Mar- 

LENEE): 

H.  Con.  Res.  147.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  setting  the  government  ARP  level 
at  21  Vt  percent  for  the  1988  crop  of  wheat; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

H.  Res.  208.  Resolution  to  provide  ttiat  it 
shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  consid- 
er any  measure  providing  assistance  for  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  until 
after  the  House  and  Senate  Special  Select 
Committees  investigating  the  Iran-Contra 
matter  have  filed  their  final  reports;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIAI^ 


the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

140.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  placing  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
under  the  Hazardous  Substances  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

141.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  requiring  tobacco  companies  to 
reveal  the  ingredients  put  into  cigarettes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

142.  Also.  memorijU  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  placing  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
under  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

143.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

130.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  removing  the  exemp- 
tion for  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  from 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  20:  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  21:  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Moody,  and  Mr.  Pickett. 

H.R.  80:  Mr.  Rahall  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  134:  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  509:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  537:  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  588:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Dio- 
Gdardi,  Mr.  McCdrdy,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston. Mr.  Hiler.  and  Mr.  Biurakis. 

H.R.  592:  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
and  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R.  722:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  792:  Mr.  Coble  and  Mr.  Traticant. 

H.R.  898:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  925:  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  940:  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1032:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington 
and  Mr.  (Chandler. 

H.R.  1049:  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1097:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
MruME,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  1119:  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  1140:  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr. 
Packard. 

H.R.  1173:  Mr.  Martinez  and  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta. 

H.R.  1196:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Packard. 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Stratton, 
and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  1234:  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  1364:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mr.  Boehlert,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr.  Herman. 

H.R.  1467:  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN.  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  1481:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  1544:  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois. 


H.R.  1546:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
Boucher. 
H.R.  1601:  Mr.  Stokes. 
H.R.  1624:  Mrs.  Byron. 
H.R.  1638:  Mr.  Akaka  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan. 
H.R.  1675:  Mr.  Feighan. 
H.R.   1707:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Durbin,    Mr.    Conyers.    Mr.    Swift,    Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Weldon,  and 
Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
H.R.  1722:  Mr.  Goodling. 
H.R.  1723:  Mr.  (joodling. 
H.R.  1770:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  1782:  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  1786:  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Fish. 
H.R.  1841:  Mr.  Bonker. 
H.R.  1950:  Mr.  AdCoin.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Darskn,  Mr.  De- 
Fazio,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Stallings.  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  1955:  Mr.  Broomfield  and  Mr.  Pur- 
sell. 

H.R.  2047:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Bustamante,  and  Mr. 
Towns 

H.R.  2052:  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Kolbe,  Mr.  Nagle.  and  Mr.  Stokes. 
H.R.  2114:  Mr.  English. 
H.R.  2116:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Watkins, 
and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  2148:  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner, Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Eckart.  and 
Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  2240:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Saxton,  and 
Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  2241:  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
HOLLOWAY,  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Ritter,  and  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H.R.  2248:  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr. 
Skelton. 
H.R.  2249:  Mr.  Weldon. 
H.R.  2259:  Mr.  Clinger. 
H.R.  2276:  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Towns, 
and  Mr.  Murphy. 
H.R.  2320:  Mr.  Foglietta. 
H.R.  2327:  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Lott, 
and  Mr.  Stokes. 
H.R.  2328:  Mr.  Ballenger  and  Mr.  Rogers. 
H.R.  2405:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Mfume. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Solarz.   Ms.   Kaptur,   Mr.   Leland,   Mr.   de 
Lugo,    Mr.    Dymally.    Mr.    Robinson,    Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Wilson,    Mr.    Crockett,    Mr. 
Owens    of    New    York.    Mr.    Rangel.    Mr. 
Brooks,  and  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  2435:  NIr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  2456:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Conyers,  and  Mr. 
Stokes. 

H.R.     2482:     Mr.     Hammerschmidt,     Mr. 
Puster,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Hawkins,  and 
Mrs.  Bentley. 
H.R.  2491:  Mr.  Eckart  and  Mr.  Stokes. 
H.R.  2538:  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mrs.  Saiki. 
H.R.  2546:  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Stokes. 
H.R.  2556:  Mr.  Buechner  and  Mr.  Bal- 
lenger. 


H.R.  2565:  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
NiELSOH  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2567:  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.R.  2579:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr. 
Coats,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  2584:  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  2589:  Mrs.  Boggs. 

H.R.  2599:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  2610:  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  2611:  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Goodling,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Markey,  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  2634:  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  2635:  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  2642:  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Bevill,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  2644:  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Blaz,  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  2662:  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  2687:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.  2692:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Courter. 
and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  2729:  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.J.  Res.  8:  Mr.  Laita. 

H.J.  Res.  25:  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.J.  Res.  U4:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Biaggi,  and 
Mr.  Michel. 

H.J.  Res.  130:  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Courter,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  DeFa- 
zio, Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hunter,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Tauzin, 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  McClos- 
key, Mr.  Stark,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Andrews,  and  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Weldon, 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Carper,  and  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.J.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
BUNNING,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Huck- 
ABY,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley, Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Oockett,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
MacKay.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Price  of  North  Caroh- 
na,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter, Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 

Moorhead,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 

Barnard,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 
H.J.  Res.  266:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McGrath, 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut,   Mr.    Owens    of    New    York,    Mr. 

Pepper,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Smith 

of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 

McCloskey,    Mr.    Molinari,    Mr.    Murtha. 

Mr.   Brennan,  Mr.   Hoyer,  Mr.  Foglietta. 

Mr.    Kemp,    Mr.    Hutto,    Mr.    Garcia,   Mr. 

Puster.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 

York,  and  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 
H.J.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 
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H  J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  LnacAif  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Holloway.  Mrs.  Johmson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Lkwis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Shttmwat.  Mr.  Tauzim,  Mr.  Lxvmgston,  and 
Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  302:  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Markzy. 
Mr.  SwiNSAix,  Mr.  Oun,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Evans,  and 
Mr.  Gkphakot. 

nj.  Res.  304:  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr. 
Holloway.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Stark.  Ms. 
Pklosi,  and  Mr.  Lkach  of  Iowa. 

VLJ.  Res.  309:  Mr.  Livingston. 

HJ.  Res-  311:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Ms.  KAPTtm,  and  Mr.  Stokks. 

H.J.  Res.  313:  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  314:  Mr.  Taown.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mr.  Kekp.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Bateman. 
Mr.  WoL^,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Hall  of 


Ohio.  Mr.  BiAOGi.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Manton. 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
BosTAMANTE.  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Daob. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  HocHBRUfx:KNER.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Porter.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Moorheao,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
Mr.  Volkmer  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.J.  Res.  321:  Mr.  Pish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  18:  Mr.  Borski. 

H.  Con.  Res  97:  Mr.  Sundouist,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Wydew.  Mr.  McMillan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Martinez,  and  Mr.  Lujan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  and  Mr.  Lungren. 

H.  Con.  Res.  118:  Mr.  Torres. 

H.  Con.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Mrmo. 


H.  Con.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.  Con.  Res.  139:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, Mr.  OeWine,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Sumy- 
WOiST  and  Mr.  Holloway. 

H.  Res.  188:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Coble.  Mr.  Lightpoot  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.  Res.  194:  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Applegate.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Bbrman.  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 
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AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2700. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire: 
—Page  39.  strike  lines  7  through  20. 


ORVILLE  SCHELL:  A  CHAMPION 
OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AROUND 
THE  WORLD 


HON.  GEO.  W.  CROCKEH,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  17, 
Ofville  H.  Schell,  Jr.,  a  champion  of  the  cause 
of  human  rights  around  the  world,  died  at  the 
age  of  78.  Mr.  Schell.  who  was  a  founder  and 
chairman  of  the  Americas  Watch,  a  New  York- 
based  human  rights  monitoring  group,  was 
also  a  founding  member  of  the  group's  com- 
panion committee,  the  Helsinki  Watch,  which 
monitors  human  rights  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Turkey.  Mr.  Schell  made  a  number  of  human 
rights  missions  on  behalf  of  the  Watch  Com- 
mittees, and  has  appeared  before  Congress 
to  testify  about  human  rights. 

Under  his  chairmanship,  the  Americas 
Watch,  which  was  founded  in  1981,  has 
grown  to  be  an  extremely  valuable  human 
rights  organization,  which  monitors  human 
rights  conditions  throughout  the  hemisphere 
and  publishes  reports  on  Chile,  El  Salvador, 
Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Paraguay,  Haiti, 
Peru,  Colombia,  and  Honduras.  The  organiza- 
tion's commitiTient  to  reporting  human  rights 
abuses  wherever  they  occur  reflects  Orville 
Schell's  personal  commitment  to  the  victims 
of  human  rights  violations,  be  they  Soviet, 
Polish,  Salvadoran,  Chilean,  or  Cuban. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  has  benefited  greatly  from  the  informa- 
tion produced  by  Americas  Watch,  and  there- 
fore, I  wouW  like  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the 
sutxxxnmittee,  my  condolences  to  his  family 
and  to  ttie  staff  of  the  Americas  Watch. 

Mr.  Schell's  obituary  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  19,  1987,  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  19,  19871 

Orville  H.  Schell  Jr.,  78,  Dies;  Lawyer 
AND  Ballet  Chairman 

(By  Edward  Hudson) 

Orville  H.  Schell  Jr.,  a  former  president  of 
the  City  Bar  Association  and  chairman  of 
the  New  York  City  BaUet,  died  of  cancer 
Wednesday  in  Danbury  (Conn.)  Hospital. 
He  was  78  years  old  and  a  resident  of  Red- 
ding Ridge,  Conn.,  and  Manhattan. 

A  prominent  Wall  Street  lawyer,  Mr. 
Schell  was  active  in  human  rights,  including 
serving  as  chairman  of  Americas  Watch,  a 
human-rights  organization  monitoring  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  He  also  cut  a 
wide  swath  in  New  York  City's  political  and 
cultural  life. 

In  addition  to  being  chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Ballet,  he  was  the  head  of  a 
mayorally  appointed  theater  advisory  coun- 
cil that  drew  up  a  series  of  proposals  in  1984 
for  perservlng  Broadway's  44  legitimate  the- 
aters. 


LED  state  commission 

In  1975,  Mr.  Schell  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Hugh  L.  Carey  as  the  chairman  of  a  More- 
land  Act  commission,  which  spent  a  year  in- 
vestigating the  reasons  for  the  financial  col- 
lapse of  the  State  Urban  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

In  his  work  for  Americas  Watch,  he  often 
traveled  abroad  to  look  into  human^rights 
violations.  In  1979,  for  example,  he  led  a 
delegation  to  Argentina  and  sharply  criti- 
cized Argentina's  lawyers  afterward  for  not 
speaking  out  against  repression.  The  risk  of 
detention  or  abduction,  the  group's  report 
said,  had  "chilled  the  willingness  of  lawyers 
to  represent  the  unpopular  and  made  the 
repression  of  rights  far  simpler  for  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  Schell  was  at  the  center  of  a  human 
drama  at  Kennedy  International  Airport  for 
three  days  in  August  1979,  when  the  au- 
thorities kept  a  Soviet  airliner  on  the 
ground  to  determine  whether  a  Soviet  balle- 
rina, Lyudmila  Vlasova,  the  wife  of  Alexan- 
der Godunov,  a  dancer  who  was  defecting, 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  United  States  with 
her  husband. 

The  ballerina  was  finally  allowed  to  leave 
after  Mr.  Schell,  meeting  with  her  In  a 
mobile  airport  lounge  along  with  American 
and  Soviet  officials,  got  her  answer.  It  was 
no. 

MARCHED  IN  PEACE  PARADES 

Mr.  Schell  had  been  board  chairman  of 
the  New  York  City  Ballet  since  1980.  Gillian 
Attfield,  the  board  president,  said  yesterday 
that  Mr.  Schell  was  "very  active"  on  the 
board  but  asked  a  year  ago  to  be  "taken  out 
of  a  leadership  position"  because  of  illness. 
Earlier  this  month,  she  said,  the  t>oard 
named  him  chairman  emeritus. 

He  was  chairman  partner  of  Hughes,  Hub- 
bard &  Reed,  having  been  with  the  Wall 
Street  law  firm  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Schell  was  a  product  of  the  establish- 
ment—educated at  Lawrenceville  Academy, 
Yale  and  Harvard  Law  School.  But  he  was 
anything  but  a  conventional  Wall  Street 
lawyer.  In  the  late  1960's,  he  marched  in 
peace  parades  and  helped  organize  a  group 
of  1.000  lawyers  who  marched  on  Washing- 
ton to  protest  the  United  States  military 
campaign  In  Camlx>dia. 

During  his  presidency  of  the  City  Bar  As- 
sociation from  1972  to  1974,  the  group,  one 
of  the  most  prestigious  in  the  country,  took 
stands  on  such  issues  as  the  appointment 
system  for  judges. 

Orville  Hickok  Schell  Jr.  was  bom  on  July 
11,  1908,  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  His  father 
practiced  medicine  there,  and  the  son  was 
ready  to  become  a  doctor  too  until  squeam- 
Ishness  took  over.  "I  watched  my  dad  do  an 
operation  and  I  took  a  nose  dive  on  the  op- 
erating room  floor,"  he  said. 

SERVED  IN  the  NAVY 

He  got  a  job  with  a  law  firm  In  1933  after 
getting  his  law  degree.  Except  for  a  brief 
stint  in  the  advertising  business  In  the  early 
1940's  and  service  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II.  his  entire  professional  career  was 
spent  on  Wall  Street. 

Two  of  his  sons,  Orville  3d  and  Jonathan, 
are  well-known  authors. 


His  first  marriage  ended  In  divorce. 

He  is  survived  by  his  second  wife,  Elinor, 
three  children  from  his  first  marriage:  two 
sons.  Orville,  of  Bollnas,  Calif.,  and  Jona- 
than, of  Manhattan,  and  a  daughter,  Su- 
zanne Pearce  of  Cambridge,  Mass.;  three 
sons  from  his  second  marriage:  Christopher, 
Andrew  and  Peter,  all  of  Redding  Ridge, 
and  six  grandchildren. 

A  memorial  service  is  scheduled  for  tomor- 
row at  2  P.M.  at  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
Congregational  In  Redding  Center,  Conn. 


DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE 
POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  OR- 
GANIZATION OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  SPEAKS  AT  THE 
CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month, 
Edouard  Saouma,  Director  General  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  tfie 
United  Nations,  spoke  at  the  commencement 
ceremony  of  the  Catholic  University.  Mr. 
Saouma  delivered  a  message  of  hope  that  we 
have  the  tools  to  alleviate  hunger  in  the  worid, 
but  that  we  have  to  use  them. 

The  solutnn  to  world  hunger  will  involve  the 
coordination  and  cooperation  of  both  the  de- 
vek>ped  and  the  developing  nations.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  Mr.  Saouma's  re- 
marks. 

Address  by  Mr.  E^oouard  Saouma 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  which 
has  such  a  distinguished  record  of  academic 
excellence.  It  Is  the  only  national  Catholic 
University  with  a  papal  charter  established 
in  the  United  States  and  was  among  the  15 
founder  meml)ers  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities.  Slnc«  then,  the  Uni- 
versity has  grown  from  strength  to 
strength. 

This  is  a  memorable  occasion.  It  is  memo- 
rable for  the  University,  as  it  begins  its  cen- 
tenary celebrations.  It  is  memorable  for 
those  of  you  whose  graduation  today  Is  the 
culmination  of  several  years  of  academic  en- 
deavour. It  is  also  a  very  special  occasion  for 
me  personally.  I  am  deeply  gratified  by  the 
honorary  d<x:torate  which  you  have  so  gen- 
erously chosen  to  award  me.  It  is  all  the 
more  rewarding  as  the  greatest  part  of  my 
academic  education  was  In  the  Catholic  tra- 
dition. 

I  believe  the  award  also  represents  a  tril)- 
ute  to  the  work  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  For 
almost  12  years,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
leading  this  Organization  in  its  efforts  to 
eradicate  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Just  before  1  travelled  from  Rome  for  this 
ceremony,  I  had  the  honour  of  an  audience 
with  his  Holiness,  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
Throughout  my  career  In  International  de- 


•  This  "buUef  •  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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velopment.  the  important  messages  from 
the  Vatican  to  the  human  community  as  a 
whole  have  been  a  constant  inspiration. 
During  our  discussions.  His  Holiness  empha- 
sized his  hope  that  mankind  could  one  day 
realize  a  world  free  of  injustice,  hunger  and 
poverty.  Each  of  us  must  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  this  goal. 

Most  of  you  graduating  today  will  be  leav- 
ing the  sheltered  environment  of  this  uni- 
versity to  emt)arli  on  a  professional  career  in 
what  is  often  a  hsu-d  and  cruel  world.  Those 
of  you  who  opt  to  assist  in  the  struggle 
against  poverty  in  he  Third  World  should 
expect  to  encounter  human  suffering.  Un- 
fortunately, in  many  developing  countries, 
there  are  millions  of  starving  people  even  as 
we  approach  the  twenty-first  century. 

All  of  us  can.  and  must,  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  ease  this  burden,  even  if  only  in  a 
small  way.  Some  of  you  may  make  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  secondary  or  ada- 
vanced  education  of  the  next  generation  of 
leaders.  The  majority  of  you  will  probably 
work  in  the  private  sector,  where  you  can 
help  create  the  wealth  the  world  needs  to 
win  the  never-ending  war  against  hunger.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  some  of  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  directly  confront  poverty 
and  hunger  in  the  wider  world,  by  working 
for  international  organizations  such  as  PAO 
or  for  your  governments  bilateral  aid  pro- 
grammes. 


U.S.  UmCS  WTTH  FAO 

The  links  between  the  U.S.  and  FAO  are 
strong.  Compared  with  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America.  FAO  is  relatively  young. 
The  decision  to  establish  an  international 
organization  to  support  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  fight  malnutrition  was 
made  in  1943.  It  was  the  direct  result  of  an 
initiative  by  President  Roosevelt,  who  con- 
vened a  conference  at  Hot  Springs.  Virginia, 
in  BCay  of  that  year. 

Following  this  initiative.  PAO  was  estab- 
lished in  October  1945.  eight  days  before 
the  United  Nations  came  into  existence.  In 
its  early  days,  before  moving  to  Rome  in 
1951.  FAO  was  housed  in  offices  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
should  be  appreciated  that  the  U.S.  is  the 
largest  single  contributor  to  the  FAO 
budget.  In  addition,  each  year  your  Govern- 
ment provides  some  7  million  tons  of  food 
aid  to  developing  countries.  This  makes  the 
United  States  the  world's  largest  single  food 
aid  donor.  Every  year  it  grants  as  aid 
enough  food  to  sustain  a  basic  diet  for 
almost  50  million  people.  Despite  this  and 
the  efforts  of  FAO  and  other  aid  agencies, 
millions  of  people  still  go  hungry,  particu- 
larly in  developing  countries. 

THE  PARADOX  OF  HUNGER  AHD  GLOBAL 

ABtnrDANce 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  even  hungry 
people  throughout  war-ravaged  Europe. 
Since  then,  the  world  population  has  more 
than  doubled,  but  food  production  has  in- 
creased even  more  rapidly.  Several  countries 
now  hold  surpluses  of  grains,  milk,  meat 
and  butter.  These  surpluses  are  so  large 
that  the  European  Community,  like  the 
UjS..  is  looking  for  ways  and  means  to  dis- 
pose of  them  and  even  to  reduce  food  pro- 
duction. 

Probably  the  most  Important  single  factor 
explaining  this  dramatic  leap  forward  in 
production  has  been  the  development  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  and  its  transfer  and 
application  by  trained  people.  I  feel  proud 
of  the  role  FAO  has  played  and  continues  to 
play  in  this  endeavor. 

Such  progress  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble without  an  expansion  and  improvement 
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of  education,  to  which  this  University  has 
made  its  own  important  contribution.  In  the 
United  States,  roughly  one  in  twenty  of  the 
population  is  a  university  graduate.  By  con- 
trast, in  some  countries  of  Africa  the  figure 
is  less  than  1  in  1000.  The  Improvement  of 
education  in  developing  countries  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  supporting  their  self  reliance 
in  food.  The  eventual  aim  of  all  assistance 
programmes  is  to  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
assistance  itself.  This  is  why  FAO  provides 
each  year  training  courses  for  over  60.000 
persons  from  developing  countries. 

The  main  thrust  of  mankind's  battle 
against  malnutrition  and  hunger  must  be  to 
increase  food  production  in  the  developing 
countries  themselves  to  keep  pace  with 
their  rising  populations.  Over  the  next  40  to 
50  years,  their  population  will  again  double 
to  over  6  billion.  Responsibility  for  raising 
food  production  and  productivity  rests 
mainly  with  the  governments  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned.  But  their  efforts  must  be 
supported  by  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
flow  of  resources  from  developed  countries, 
from  north  to  south.  A  recent  PAO  study 
concluded  that  without  such  an  increase,  by 
the  end  of  the  century  the  food  supply  posi- 
tion would  deteriorate  in  64  developing 
countries. 
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INCRKASING  FOOD  PRODCCTIOIf  ALOITE  WILL  NOT 
ELIMINATE  HUNGER 

However,  increased  food  production  alone 
is  not  a  solution.  The  root  cause  of  hunger 
is  poverty.  Income  inequality,  lack  of  em- 
ployment and  abject  pKDverty  in  many  devel- 
oping countries  deprive  millions  of  people  of 
the  means  to  purchase  sufficient  food  for  a 
basic  diet.  The  number  of  malnourished 
people  continues  to  rise.  According  to  the 
Fifth  World  Pood  Survey  undertaken  by 
FAO.  about  400  million  people  do  not  have 
enough  food. 

The  elimination  of  hunger  requires  that 
all  people  at  all  times  are  in  a  position  to 
produce  or  purchase  their  basic  food  needs, 
as  emphasized  in  the  FAO  World  Pood  Se- 
curity Compact.  However,  we  are  a  long  way 
from  achieving  this  goal.  Abundance  and 
malnutrition  will  exist  side-by-side  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Thus.  FAO  estimates 
show  that,  last  year,  food  consumption  per 
person  fell  in  nearly  half  tite  deficient,  low- 
income  countries.  ) 

THE  UNFAVOURABLE  WORLD  EC({N01f  IC  CLIMATE 

The  difficulties  confronted  by  the  devel- 
oping countries  are  compounded  by  a  diffi- 
cult world  economic  climate.  Although  in- 
flation has  eased  and  interest  rates  have 
fallen,  in  most  industrialized  countries 
growth  levels  remain  disappointing.  More- 
over, unemployment  refuses  to  come  down, 
while  several  nations  are  running  budget 
deficits  of  alarming  proportions. 

World  agricultural  trade  remains  in  a 
sUte  of  crisis.  Total  export  earnings  from 
agricultural  exports  in  1986  were  10  percent 
less,  in  current  U.S.  dollars,  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  decade.  Several  meas- 
ures have  been  introduced  by  many  indus- 
trialized countries  to  insulate  their  domestic 
markets  for  food  and  agricultural  products 
from  world  market  forces.  For  instance,  the 
total  government  expenditure  on  agricultur- 
al support  and  export  subsidies  by  the  EEC. 
Japan  and  the  United  SUtes  alone  will 
probably  exceed  U.S.  $70  billion  this  year. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  total  earnings  from 
all  of  the  agricultural  exports  of  all  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

Many  developing  countries  are  struggling 
to  impori  less  and  export  more.  The  cost  of 
debt-servicing  continues  to  grow  while  the 


prices  of  their  export  commodities  fall.  In 
1986,  for  example,  export  prices  of  food 
conunodities  were  almost  12  percent  below 
the  depressed  level  of  the  previous  year. 
The  developing  countries  are  caught  in  a 
vice  and  its  grip  is  closing.  If  nothing  is  done 
to  remedy  this  situation,  how  can  they 
escape  the  gradual  strangulation  of  their 
economies?  I  believe  that  a  visionary  ap- 
proach to  tackling  the  foreign  indebtedness 
of  developing  countries  should  be  at  the  top 
of  any  international  agenda. 

Many  developing  countries  have  had  to 
make  radical  structural  adjustments  in  their 
economies.  Adjustment  policies  may  be  a 
necessary  foundation  for  their  non-infla- 
tionary recovery.  However,  I  believe  that 
they  are  only  tenable  politically  and  socially 
in  the  context  of  sustained  economic  expan- 
sion. Moreover,  they  cannot  and  should  not 
be  applied  blindly.  Rather,  they  should  be 
moderated  to  protect  the  most  vulnerable 
groups  and  particularly  to  improve  their 
access  to  food. 

If  the  current  world  economic  environ- 
ment is  unfavourable  for  developing  coun- 
tries, the  longer-term  outlook  is  also  bleak. 
Recent  studies  by  FAO.  UNCTAD  and  the 
World  Bank  suggest  that  the  prices  of  most 
agricultural  conunodities  are  likely  to 
remain  low  over  the  medium-term,  while 
those  of  most  manufactured  goods  continue 
to  rise.  Thus,  a  further  worsening  of  the 
terms  of  trade  of  conunodity  exporters  is  in 
prospect. 

TOWARD  A  LONGER  TERM  SOUmON  TO  WORLD 
POVERTY  AND  HUNGER 

Against  this  background,  is  there  any 
hope  of  a  major  improvement  in  living 
standards  of  billions  of  people  living  in  de- 
veloping countries?  I  believe  there  is,  but  it 
requires  concerted  international  action  on  a 
number  of  fronts. 

First,  there  is  a  need  for  a  visionary  ap- 
proach by  creditor  nations  to  the  crippling 
debt  burden  of  developing  countries.  This 
would  be  in  the  long  term  interests  of  both 
developed  and  developing  nations.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cancellation  of  some  debts  and 
more  favourable  repayment  terms  on 
others,  the  conversion  of  debts  to  equity 
may  be  a  viable  solution  in  some  cases. 

Second,  the  position  of  the  developing 
countries  in  world  trade  must  be  strength- 
ened. In  the  longer  term,  trade  is  more  im- 
portant to  them  than  aid  as  a  tool  for  eco- 
nomic development.  The  trend  towards  pro- 
tectionism must  be  resisted.  The  current 
round  of  GATT  negotiations  provides  both 
a  challenge  and  opportunity  to  the  interna- 
tional community.  Prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  on  international  markets  must 
rise  and  stabilize  at  levels  which  cover  costs. 
At  present,  farmers  world-wide  are  unhappy 
with  the  low  prices  of  most  agricultural 
commodities.  A  step  in  the  right  direction 
would  he  to  call  a  halt  to  the  predatory  use 
of  export  subsidies,  whose  main  effect  is  to 
depress  international  prices. 

Third,  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves must  make  greater  efforts  to  increase 
food  production.  Given  external  assistance, 
such  efforts  should  make  it  possible  to  in- 
crease their  production  to  keep  pace  with 
population  growth  and  increase  their  self- 
reliance  in  food. 

Finally,  international  aid  to  food  and  agri- 
cultural production  must  be  expanded  rap- 
idly. At  present,  official  development  assist- 
ance is  increasing  by  less  than  the  rate  of 
growth  of  industrialized  countries.  Worse 
again,  total  external  aid  to  agriculture  has 
remained  practically  unchanged,  while  soft 
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loans  have  even  dropped  quite  sharply.  This 
pattern  must  be  reversed  if  the  spectre  of 
increasing  poverty,  malnutrition  and  famine 
is  to  be  avoided. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

In  connection.  I  would  stress  that  helping 
the  developing  countries  achieve  the  eco- 
nomic transformation  they  need  so  desper- 
ately is  not  an  act  of  charity.  Markets  in  de- 
veloping countries  will  expand  only  slowly. 
The  best  long  term  hope  for  growth  of 
world  demand  for  both  capital  equipment 
and  manufactured  good  rests  in  developing 
countries  of  Asia.  Latin  America  and  Africa. 
But  if  these  countries  are  to  increase  their 
imports,  they  have  to  be  able  to  expand 
their  exports.  Thus,  the  future  of  industrial- 
ized countries  is  inextricably  linked  to  the 
prospects  of  developing  countries.  These,  in 
turn,  depend  on  international  sUbility  and 
the  elimination  of  tensions. 

The  eradication  of  poverty,  malnutrition 
and  himger  is  in  the  interest  of  both  devel- 
oped and  developing  countries  and  a  prereq- 
uisite for  international  peace.  This  is  why  I 
am  confident  that  the  world  will  eventually 
find  the  political  will  to  cooperate  in  solving 
what  is  today  mankind's  greatest  challenge. 
1  want  to  assure  you  that  PAO  will  continue 
to  play  its  part  vigorously.  I  know  we  can 
count  on  the  support  of  those  gathered  here 
today,  who  are  now  embarking  on  their  pro- 
fessional careers  and  will.  I  am  sure,  assume 
leadership  roles  in  this  great  country  in  the 
years  to  come. 


SPEEDERS  EXCEEDING  65-MILE- 
PER-HOUR  SPEED  LIMIT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress 
allowed  States  to  increase  the  speed  limrt  on 
rural  interstates  many  States  mshed  to  take 
action  without  any  study  of  the  consequences. 
Now.  after  only  a  few  weeks  of  the  higher 
speed  limits,  we  are  beginning  to  receive  in- 
formation on  the  effects. 

The  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety 
has  conducted  a  study  of  speeds  in  New 
MexkJO  whteh  shows  that  higher  speed  limits 
simply  encourage  drivers  to  exceed  those 
speed  limits.  They  are  exceeding  the  65-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit  just  as  they  did  55.  45, 
20,  and  every  other  speed  limit. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  speed  limit  will  result 
in  speeds  of  75  miles  per  hour  on  the  mral 
Interstates— an  unsafe  speed  on  any  road. 
The  new  higher  speed  limit  may  also  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  faster  driving  even  on 
those  interstates  that  are  still  posted  at  55- 
miles  per  hour. 

The  faster  speeds  may  get  people  to  their 
destinations  minutes  earlier  but  that  does  not 
compensate  tor  the  additkjnal  fatalities  and 
serious  injuries. 

For  my  colleagues'  information  on  this  sut)- 
ject,  I  am  inserting  for  the  Record  the  Insur- 
ance Institute's  description  of  the  study  and 
the  Associated  Press  artkjie  of  June  19  de- 
scribing the  study. 
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Speed  Limit 
(By  H.  Josef  Hebert) 
Washington.— Give    'em    an    inch    and 
they'll  take  a  mile,  or  more  appropriately, 
give  'em  10  mph  and  they'll  take  15  or  more. 
A  survey  of  New  Mexico  motorists  two 
months  after  the  state  increased  its  speed 
limit  to  65  mph  shows  nearly  half  the  driv- 
ers exceeding  the  higher  limit,  the  Insur- 
ance Institute  for  Highway  Safety  reported 
Thursday. 

"Unfortunately  this  is  exactly  what  we  ex- 
pected. When  the  speed  limits  are  raised 
many  motorists  simply  respond  by  going 
faster."  said  Brian  O'NelU,  president  of  the 
insurance  group. 

Over  strong  insurance  industry  opposi- 
tion. Congress  earlier  this  year  allowed  an 
increase  of  the  nationwide  speed  limit  from 
55  mph  to  65  mph  on  mral  stretches  of 
interstate  highway.  Half  of  the  50  states 
have  enacted  the  higher  speed  limit  so  far, 
according  to  an  Associated  Press  survey. 

John  Fenner.  chief  of  New  Mexico's  Traf- 
fic Safety  Bureau,  said  from  his  Santa  Fe. 
N.M..  office  Thursday  that  his  concern  is 
not  so  much  with  the  percentage  of  drivers 
going  over  75  mph  as  with  the  range  of 
speeds  on  the  highway. 

"What  causes  most  traffic  accidents  Is  the 
wide  disparity  in  speeds."  Fenner  said.  ""5fou 
have  a  lot  of  cars  passing,  slow  cars  holding 
up  other  cars." 

O'Neill  said  a  statewide  survey  of  New 
Mexico  motorists  last  year  when  the  speed 
limit  was  posted  at  55  mph  showed  25  per- 
cent exceeding  65  mph. 

The  insurance  group  said  a  survey  of  mo- 
torists driving  on  rural  intersUte  highways 
one  week  after  the  speed  limit  was  raised 
showed  37  percent  of  the  cars  going  faster 
than  the  new  limit  and  5  percent  exceeding 
70  mph. 

Eight  weeks  later  another  survey  at  the 
same  highway  sites  showed  the  percent  of 
drivers  exceeding  65  mph  had  increased  to 
49  percent  and  those  driving  at  least  70  mph 
had  Increased  to  12  percent. 

O'NeUl  said  that  whUe  those  in  favor  of 
the  higher  speed  limit  argued  motorists 
would  comply  with  the  new  law,  "our  survey 
results  directly  refute  this." 

"Speeds  are  going  up  and  more  people  are 
breaking  the  speed  limit  now  than  were 
doing  so  right  after  New  Mexico's  law  was 
changed.  It  looks  like  we're  going  to  have  a 
new  unofficial  speed  limit  of  75  mph  instead 
of  60  to  65  mph."  he  continued. 

■At  this  point  we  feel  it  is  contrary  to 
what  we  feel  is  happening  out  there."  said 
state  police  spokesman  Capt.  John  Denko. 

"If  that  is  the  case,  something  is  wrong," 
said  Denko,  who  declined  to  comment  fur- 
ther until  he'd  seen  the  report. 

Sen.  James  Caudell.  R-BemallUo.  who 
sponsored  the  higher  speed  limit  bill  in  New 
Mexico,  said  he  expected  people  would  con- 
tinue to  speed  despite  the  higher  limit. 

"The  same  people  who  were  speeding 
when  the  speed  limit  was  55  are  speeding 
now  that  it's  65,  and  would  speed  (if  the 
speed  limit  were)  75,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  problem  is  not  with  the  speed 
limit,  but  with  the  lack  of  police  to  enforce 

"We  just  don't  have  enough  law  enforce- 
ment to  keep  track  of  who's  speeding,"  he 
said.  "Motorists  are  Just  going  to  have  to  re- 
alize it's  their  lives  that  are  at  stake,  and 
keep  their  speeds  down  to  65  mph." 

Jay  Crampton.  vice-president  of  the  Albu- 
querque chapter  of  Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Driving,  said  the  study  proves  what  his  or- 
ganization had  warned  about. 
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"This  is  what  everybody  expected."  he 
said.  "I'm  not  at  all  surprised." 

Jerome  Hall,  professor  of  civil  engineering 
and  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  to 
Albuquerque,  performed  the  study  for  the 
institute.  He  said  he  has  t>een  performing 
such  studies  for  20  years. 

The  surveys  for  the  institute  were  con- 
ducted with  a  modified  radar  unit  on  l»th 
urban  and  rural  Interstate  highways,  he  said 
Thursday. 

"I  believe  their  concern  was  that  a  raising 
of  the  rural  (interstate)  speed  limits  would 
cause  all  speed  limits  to  increase  and  maybe 
have  a  spill-over  effect  in  the  urban  area," 
Hall  said. 

"We're  only  two  months  into  the  new 
limits  and  if  the  trends  continue,  there 
could  be  some  re^  problems,"  he  said. 

New  Mexico  wis  the  first  state  in  the 
union  to  raise  its  rural  interstate  speed  limit 
to  65  mph  after  Congress  acted.  Gov. 
Garrey  Carruthers  and  Chief  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator Dewey  Lonsberry  hung  the  first 
new  speed  limit  sign  on  April  2. 

At  the  time.  Carruthers  urge<l  motorists 
to  stay  at  65  mph.  "Let's  not  just  move  up 
another  10  or  15  and  go  up  to  80,"  he  said. 
Carruthers  was  unavailable  for  comment 
Thursday  because  he  was  on  his  way  to  An- 
chorage. Alaska,  to  attend  a  National  Public 
Lands  Advisory  Committee  meeting,  a 
spokesman  in  his  office  said. 

New  Mexico  has  approximately  1. 000 
miles  of  intersUte  highways.  Alwut  50  miles 
in  Albuquerque  and  Las  Cruces  are  consid- 
ered urban  interstates  which  by  law  re- 
mained under  the  55  mph  speed  limit. 

However.  Hall  said  the  survey  found  some 
of  the  fastest  speeders  in  the  urban  areas. 

"The  standard  deviation  (difference  in  ve- 
hicle traveling  speeds)  was  substantially 
higher  in  the  urban  than  rural  areas,"  he 
added. 


[Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety] 

Speed  Limits  are  Being  Raised— but 
Speeders  Still  Breaking  the  Law 
Washington.  DC.  June  18.  1987.— One 
week  after  New  Mexico  »)ecame  the  first 
state  to  raise  its  speed  limit  from  55  to  65 
mph,  37  percent  of  the  passenger  cars  sur- 
veyed on  rural  interstates  were  going  faster 
than  the  new  speed  limit;  5  percent  were  ex- 
ceeding 70  mph.  Eight  weeks  later,  49  per- 
cent of  drivers  at  the  same  survey  sites  were 
breaking  the  law  by  exceeding  the  65  mph 
speed  limit;  12  percent  were  exceeding  70 
mph. 

"Unfortunately,  this  is  exactly  what  we 
expected,"  said  Brian  O'Neill,  president  of 
the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety, 
which  sponsored  the  surveys  of  speed  on 
New  Mexico  roads.  "When  speed  limits  are 
raised,  many  motorists  simply  respond  by 
going  faster,  and  soon  about  as  many  will 
exceed  the  new  speed  limit  as  exceeded  the 
old  one  of  55  mph." 

Advocates  of  raising  the  speed  limit  from 
55  mph  to  65  claimed  motoriste  would 
comply  with  the  new  limit.  "But  our  survey 
resulU  directly  refute  this,"  O'Neill  pointed 
out.  adding  that  "speeds  are  going  up  and 
more  people  are  breaking  the  speed  limit 
now  than  were  doing  so  right  after  New 
Mexico's  law  was  changed.  It  looks  like 
we're  going  to  have  a  new  unofficial  speed 
limit'  of  75  mph  instead  of  60  to  65  mph." 

Statewide  data  from  New  Mexico  indicate 
that  only  25  percent  of  the  vehicles  on  rural 
intersUtes  exceeded  65  mph  In  1986. 
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SPEEDS  ON  NEW  MEXICO  INTERSTATES 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  WORCES- 
TER COUNTRY  SCHOOL  APPLE 
COMPUTER  CLUB 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  ICARTLAND 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  the  Worcester  (Country  SctKX>l  of  Berlin. 
MD,  for  tjeing  only  1  of  the  15  nationwide  win- 
ners of  the  Apple  Computer  Qubs  Internation- 
al Competition  "87. 

The  intense  competition  involved  hundreds 
of  computer  dubs  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  Worcester  Country 
School  Club  developed  a  project  which, 
through  ttie  ingenious  use  of  their  computers, 
helped  to  inform  their  community  about  Assa- 
teague  Island,  a  Maryland  State  and  a  nation- 
al park,  whch  is  also  in  my  district.  The  ele- 
mentary school  students  worked  with  resource 
specialists,  naturalists,  and  seashore  authon- 
ties  to  educate  the  local  community  through 
letters,  newspaper  articles,  reports,  data  re- 
search files,  arxl  posters  on  the  importance  of 
Assateague  Island. 

Through  their  diligence  and  hard  work,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Worcester  Country  School  Com- 
puter Club  not  only  managed  to  win  this  na- 
tional competition,  arxl  the  accompanying  rec- 
ognition, but  also  tJie  appreciation  of  all  in  the 
First  District  of  Maryland  for  their  action  on 
behalf  of  Assateague  Island. 


WHY  NOT  A  NATIONAL 
LOTTERY? 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  IfEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1985,  I 
have  been  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  k>ttery  to  help  reduce  our  Federal 
budget  deficit  Simply  put,  1  believe  this  is  a 
far  more  desirable  solutkxi  to  our  txxfget 
woes  than  ttie  tax  inaeases  or  budget  slash- 
ing proposed  by  others— it  is  certainly  less 
painful. 
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Earlier  this  year,  I  reintroduced  legislation 
(H.R.  83)  to  establish  a  natksnal  lottery.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  just  recently,  this  propos- 
al received  an  important  new  supporter,  syndi- 
cated Columnist  Carl  T.  Rowaa  In  a  recent 
column  by  Mr.  Rowan,  he  cor)clu^  that  na- 
tional lottery  "is  desirable  because  the  social 
benefits  it  could  Ixing  are  much  greater  ttian 
any  social  ills  that  might  attend  it." 

In  fact,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "Amer- 
ica will  never  again  be  competitive  in  world 
trade  until  it  stops  undereducating  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  its  young  people.  If  funds  from  a 
national  lottery  were  earmarked  for  equalizing 
educational  opportunities,  and  for  enabling 
millions  of  youngsters  to  live  in  decent  envi- 
ronments, the  blessings  to  America'  would  be 
almost  incalculable."  Well  said. 

Urxler  my  t>ill,  all  persons  aged  18  and  over 
woukj  be  able  to  buy  national  lottery  tickets,  at 
$1  each.  Prizes  would  be  awarded  monthly.  A 
full  75  percent  of  all  revenues  generated 
under  the  national  lottery  would  be  earmarked 
to  reduce  the  prir>cipal  on  the  Federal  deficit. 
Twenty  percent  would  be  reserved  for  prizes, 
and  the  remaining  5  percent  would  cover  ad- 
ministrative costs.  A  national  lottery  could 
raise  an  estimated  $12  to  $18  billion.  Clearty, 
this  is  an  idea  worthy  of  our  very  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  1  wish  to  insert  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Rowan's  column,  entitled  "Why 
Not  a  National  Lottery?" 

Why  Not  a  National  Lottkhy? 
Even  though  I've  played  a  lot  of  poker, 
shot  craps  in  Las  Vega  and  wagered  a  few 
bundles  that  the  Washingon  Redskins 
would  whup  the  Dallas  Cowl)oys,  I've  re- 
mained mildly  opposed  to  a  national  lottery. 
I've  had  my  head  cluttered  up  with  the 
•'moral'  arguments  that  criminals  would 
take  over,  poor  people  would  be  exploited, 
children  would  starve  as  their  daddies 
k)ecame  compulsive  gamblers— and.  of 
course,  that  it  is  horrible  to  have  govern- 
ment-sanctioned gambling. 

Well.  I've  sorted  it  all  out.  and  I  say.  bring 
on  a  national  lottery! 

Estimates  that  seem  reliable  indicate  that 
Americans  gambled  about  $190  billion  last 
year  on  slot  machines  and  other  casino 
games,  church  bingo,  state  lotteries,  horse 
races,  prize  fighte,  football,  basketball  and 
baseball  games— not  to  mention  the  illegal 
numl>ers  games  and  who  is  going  to  par 
which  hole  on  a  golf  course. 

Why  shouldn't  the  federal  government 
take  some  of  the  gamblers'  money  so  as  to 
reduce  a  federal  deficit  that  cowardly  politi- 
cians won't  touch  with  a  direct  tax  increase? 

Because  organized  crime  would  move  in. 
lottery  opponents  say.  They  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  lotteries  operated  by  22  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  last  year  were, 
with  rare  exceptions,  clean  of  corruption 
and  graft. 

Someone  wagering  In  a  lottery  linew  it 
when  his  winning  numl>er  came  up.  which  is 
more  than  could  be  said  for  millions  of  in- 
vestors in  Wall  Street  stock  markets. 

If  the  Catholic  Church  can  sanction  bingo 
gambling  and  retain  its  moral  clout.  I'm  not 
worried  about  a  lottery  ruining  the  reputa- 
tion of  politicians. 

But  what  about  the  fact  that  a  national 
lottery  would  be  a  regressive  tax.  hurting 
poor  people  the  most?  It  can  be  demonstrat- 
ed that  almost  everything  hurts  poor  people 
the  most— including  the  budget  deficit,  the 
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trade  deficit  and  the  budget  cuts  that  repre- 
sent futile  attempts  to  reduce  the  deficits. 

More  than  $12  billion  worth  of  tickets 
were  sold  in  state  lotteries  last  year,  netting 
almost  $5  billion  for  education,  services  for 
the  elderly,  parks,  highways,  and  other 
projects.  A  lot  of  poor  people  benefited. 

America  will  never  again  be  competitive  in 
world  trade  until  It  stops  under-educating 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  its  young  people.  If 
funds  from  a  national  lottery  were  ear- 
marked for  equalizing  educational  opportu- 
nities, and  for  enabling  millions  of  young- 
sters to  live  in  decent  environments,  the 
blessings  to  America  would  be  almost  incal- 
culable. 

I  know  that  a  national  lottery  would 
reduce  the  states'  incomes  from  gambling, 
but  the  overall  pool  of  income  would  be 
higher.  And  we  ought  not  forget  that  most 
states  have  never  moved  to  equalize  school- 
ing for  their  poor  and  rich  kids.  Only  the 
federal  government  is  likely  to  do  that. 

I  know  that  a  lottery  player  is  more  likely 
to  be  struck  by  lighting  than  to  win  a  multi- 
million-dollar jackpot.  But  so  what?  The 
odds  are  equally,  or  more,  absurd  in  some  of 
the  sweepstakes  schemes  touted  on  televi- 
sion. 

The  people  pay  for  a  peek  at  a  rusty  pot 
at  the  end  of  a  rainlx>w  l>ecause  they  want 
to,  which  is  why  a  national  commission  re- 
ported in  1976.  after  three  years  of  study, 
that  gambling  was  "inevitable"  in  America. 
I  don't  know  that  a  national  lottery  is  in- 
evitable. I've  simply  decided  that  it  is  desira- 
ble because  the  social  tienef  its  it  could  bring 
are  much  greater  than  any  social  ills  that 
might  attend  it. 


THE  McOAFFREY  YEARS;  A  GIFT 
To  STOCKTON 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1987 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  1 
ask  that  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  man,  my  friend  and 
constituent,  Stanley  McCaffrey,  who  has 
served  for  the  past  16  years  as  president  of 
University  of  the  Pacific.  Stan  is  about  to  retire 
after  an  admirable  and  illustrious  career,  one 
which  has  witnessed  a  major  metamorphosis 
by  the  university. 

1  have  always  said  that,  if  one  were  to  go  to 
"central  casting"  to  choose  someone  who 
perfectly  embodied  the  manners  and  appear- 
ance of  a  university  president,  one  would 
choose  Stan  McCaffrey.  Not  only  does  he 
look  tfie  part,  he  is  the  ideal  university  presi- 
dent; the  University  of  the  Pacific  and  the  city 
of  Stockton  have  been  fortunate  indeed  that 
Stan  chose  to  fulfill  his  promise  with  us,  and 
to  share  his  many  talents  with  our  community. 

The  University  of  the  Pacific  has  been  cen- 
tral to  my  life  from  eariy  childhood.  I  was 
raised  in  a  house  just  a  block  from  the 
campus,  the  house  I  still  call  home  when  1  am 
in  California.  Prior  to  my  service  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  was  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  which 
represented  UOP.  Thus,  I  first  came  to  know 
Stan  in  the  eariy  days  of  his  presidency  in  that 
capacity.  And,  concurrently,  1  was  serving  as 
the  bishop  of  my  church.  The  church  is 
housed  in  a  buildir)g  surrounded  Ijy  the  univer- 
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sity,  and  I  had  numerous  occasions  to  discuss 
mutual  concerns  with  Stan  on  yet  another 
level.  Through  the  years,  we  have  become 
friends,  despite  the  occasional  disagreement 
in  political  phikjsophy.  Stan  has  never  failed  to 
visit  my  office  when  in  Washington;  he  always 
made  a  persuasive,  compelling  and  sincere 
case  for  his  current  cause  in  a  gentlemanly 
manner.  Sometimes  we  have  had  to  "agree  to 
disagree,"  but  always  we  have  done  so  with 
respect  for  one  another. 

With  Stan  at  the  helm,  the  university  has 
grown;  it  has  adapted  to  change,  and  it  has 
become  a  far  more  solid  institution.  No  one  in 
this  Chamber  needs  to  be  reminded  that  many 
of  the  years  during  which  those  impressive 
and  positive  changes  have  t)een  wrought 
were  marked  by  unfavorable  economic  condi- 
tions. Indeed,  Stan  surmounted  odds  which 
have  stymied  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Under  his  able  leadership,  the  university 
expanded  in  acreage  by  52  percent.  Its 
budget  grew  from  $18  million  to  over  S80  mil- 
lion, and  budgetary  balance  has  tjeen 
achieved  in  virtually  every  year.  The  physical 
structures  have  been  modernized  and  rejuve- 
nated, academic  programs  have  become 
more  forward-thinking,  and  UOP  tws  become 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  universities 
of  its  size  in  the  Nation. 

Stan's  achievements  have  not  been  limited 
to  tfiose  of  a  university  president,  however. 
Indeed,  he  may  be  better  krK»wn  to  many  for 
another  presidency  he  held:  in  1981-82,  Stan 
served  as  president  of  Rotary  International, 
traveling  with  his  wife,  Beth,  to  75  countries 
arKJ  compiling  his  impressions  into  a  fascinat- 
ing travelog.  He  was  equally  "presidential"  as 
Vne  head  of  that  very  impressive  organizatkjn, 
and  he  made  an  excellent  ambassador  of 
good  will. 

Additionally,  Stan  McCaffrey,  and  his  wife 
have  been  caring,  involved  and  committed  citi- 
zens of  Stockton.  They  have  never  been  too 
busy  to  partidpate  in  community  undertakings, 
civic  efforts  or  volunteer  drives  designed  to 
benefit  any  aspect  of  community  living.  Stan 
has  consistently  demonstrated  a  "good  neigh- 
bor" attitude,  and  a  strong  concern  for  his 
fellow  citizens.  I  will  certainly  miss  Stan  and 
Beth,  as  will  all  Stocktonians,  when  they 
depart  for  their  new  home.  However,  Stan's 
retirement  years  have  been  well-earned,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  those  years  will  be  marked 
by  joy,  peace  and  contentment.  Certainly,  they 
will  be  marked  by  strong  and  positive  memo- 
ries of  many  jobs  well  done.  And  those  of  us 
in  Stockton  will  long  remember  the  gift  of  "the 
McCaffrey  years." 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be  pleased  to 
join  me  in  this  tribute  to  Stan,  and  in  express- 
ing commendations  and  appreciatkjn  to  Nm 
for  exceptk>nal  contributk^ns  as  a  caring  citi- 
zen. 


ANOTHER  DALLAS 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 
Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Satur- 
day, the  Dallas  Sklekicks— Dallas'  newest  pro- 
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fessiorwl  sports  team — won  its  first  ever  major 
indoor  soccer  league  title  in  its  third  year  of 
play  in  the  9-year-old  MISL. 

The  Sidekicks  overcame  many  otistacles, 
including  an  0-2  start  in  the  best  of  seven 
series,  to  beaX  the  Tacoma  Stars  four  games 
to  three. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  district  is  the 
home  of  the  Sidekicks.  We  in  Dallas  are  most 
proud  of  the  effort  put  forth  by  the  Sidekicks 
and  we  offer  our  sincere  congratulations. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Terry  Bigham  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  detailing  the  excitement  of 
game  seven  of  the  championship  series  in 
which  Dallas  overcame  a  two  goal  deficit  with 
only  3  minutes  left  to  play. 

Again,      congratulations     Sidekicks.      The 
people  of  Dallas  and  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  are  all  proud  of  your  play  and  your 
championship. 
[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  June  21, 

1987] 
Dallas'  Champions:  Sidekicks  Bring  Home 
MISL  Title.  4-3 
(By  Terry  Bigham) 
Tacoma.   WA.— The   Sidekicks   pulled   off 
one  of  the  greatest  comebacks  in  champion- 
ship history  to  win  the  MISL  title  with  a  4-3 
overtime  victory  against  the  Tacoma  Stars 
on  Saturday  night. 

The  Sidekicks  controlled  play  for  most  of 
the  9:23  of  the  overtime.  Mark  Karpun.  who 
won  Game  6  for  Dallas  with  a  goal  in  OT. 
did  it  again  with  a  shot  from  20  feet  out  on 
the  right  side. 

The  Stars  held  a  2-1  lead  late  in  the  third 
quarter,  but  Preki  slipped  a  perfect  pass  to 
Gary  Heale  to  give  the  Stars  a  two-goal 
margin. 

Just  inside  the  Sidekicks'  half  of  the  field. 
Preki  picked  up  a  loose  ball  and  led  Heale 
with  a  pass  up  the  middle  of  the  field.  Heale 
touched  the  ball  over  to  the  right  of  the 
penalty  area  as  Sidekicks'  goalie  Krys  So- 
bieski  came  out  to  stop  him.  then  scored 
with  a  low  shot. 

The  Sidekicks  looked  like  they  were  surely 
going  down  to  defeat  when  they  failed  to 
score  early  in  the  fourth  quarter  and  had  to 
go  with  Kevin  Smith  as  a  sixth  attacker 
with  2:48  remaining. 

Twenty-three  seconds  later.  Smith  went 
down  the  left  side,  passed  to  Karpun  in  the 
penalty  area  and  Karpun  scored  to  bring 
the  Sidekicks  to  within  3-2. 

Then  with  under  two  minutes  left. 
Karpun  got  the  ball  to  Tatu  at  the  top  of 
the  penalty  area  and  the  Sidekicks'  forward 
hit  a  shot  to  the  upper-left  comer  to  tie  the 
score  and  force  the  second  consecutive  over- 
time. 

The  two  sixth-attacker  goals  marked  the 
first  time  in  Sidekicks'  history  they  have 
ever  scored  two  sixth  attacker  goals  in  a 
single  game. 

Stars'  goalie  Joe  Papaleo  picked  up  an 
errant  pass  from  Karpun  and  would  have 
been  tiappy  to  run  out  the  remaining  nine 
seconds  of  the  first  quarter. 

But  a  Stars  defender  sent  the  ball  to  Neil 
Megson  at  midfield,  and  Megson  sent  a 
cross-field  pass  to  Gary  Heale  on  the  left 
side.  Heale  put  a  low  shot  to  the  far  post 
with  only  one  second  left  in  the  opening 
quarter  for  a  1-0  Stars  lead. 

Only  1:17  into  the  second  quarter,  the 
Sidekicks  were  hit  with  their  second  two- 
minute  penalty  when  Mike  Uremovich  was 
called  for  a  boarding  penalty.  The  Sidekicks 
were  called  for  a  penalty  and  five  minutes 
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later,  Preki  lx>arded  Doc  Lawson  in  front  of 
the  Dallas  liench  to  give  the  Sidekicks  the 
power  play. 

Thirteen  seconds  later,  it  was  Lawson  con- 
verting the  power  play  with  a  35-foot  shot 
from  the  right  side  with  the  assist  going  to 
Willie  Molano.  The  goal  broke  an  O-for-8 
power-play  streak  and  brought  the  Side- 
kicks even,  1-1. 

The  Stars  almost  scored  twice  midway  in 
the  second  quarter  to  take  the  lead. 

First,  Gerry  Gray  broke  for  a  one-on-one 
against  Sidekicks  goalie  Krys  Sobieski  but 
shot  to  the  right,  and  Preki's  shot  less  than 
a  minute  later  hit  the  crossbar  and  lx>unced 
out.  The  Stars  finally  did  take  the  lead  at 
10:20  on  a  questionable  call. 

Steve  Zungul's  shot  from  the  top  of  the 
penalty  area  was  blocked  by  a  Sidekicks  de- 
fender as  Sobieski  went  to  the  ground  to 
make  the  save. 


1987  MARIE  LOMBARDI  HUMANI- 
TARIAN AWARD— RICHARD 
AND  JULIE  SULLIVAN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  new  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  this 
week,  Richard  and  Julie  Sullivan  received  the 
1987  Marie  Lombard!  Humanitarian  Award 
from  the  Vince  T.  Lombard!  Foundation  for 
their  work  with  the  Candlelighters  Childhood 
Cancer  Foundation  and  the  Ronald  McDonald 
House. 

I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join 
me  in  congratulating  Dick,  the  chief  counsel 
for  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, and  his  wife  Julie  on  this  award  and 
for  their  splended  work  over  the  years  in  this 
vital  area.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  how  hard 
they  have  worthed  on  behalf  of  children  strick- 
en with  car>cer  since  they  lost  tf>eir  own 
daughter. 

Following  is  a  descriptktn  of  the  award 
given  to  indrvkJuals  whose  philantrtx)pic  ef- 
forts to  fight  cancer  and  other  diseases  has 
had  an  impact  on  the  community  and  on  the 
personal  well-t>eing  of  thousands  of  people. 
1987  Marie  Lombardi  Humanitarian 
Award— Richard  and  Julie  Sullivan 
Julie  and  Dick  Sullivan  were  one  of  the 
founding  families  of  the  Candlelighters.  In 
1970  the  nucleus  for  the  present  Candle- 
lighters Cancer  Foundation  was  formed 
when  this  group  of  parents  met  in  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Washington.  They  were 
brought  together  unbeknownst  to  them- 
selves to  provide  self-help  therapy  for  each 
other.  E&ch  had  a  unique  meml>ership.  Each 
had  a  child  stricken  with  cancer. 

Cancer  takes  more  children's  lives  than 
any  other  disease.  More  than  5,000  deaths  a 
year  of  children  under  fifteen.  Out  of  this  in 
conjunction  with  a  group  in  Santa  Rosa, 
California,  and  one  in  Orlando.  Florida,  was 
formed  the  nucleus  into  a  nationwide  and 
overseas  organization  the  Candlelighters 
Childhood  Cancer  foundation  is  today. 

1970  was  the  period  and  era  when  cancer 
was  being  addressed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area  Candlelighters  Group,  which  Dick 
is  president  of,  provided  an  impetus  into  the 
final  version  of  the  Cancer  Act  in  1970,  be- 
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cause  some  of  Its  members  had  legislative 
background  on  the  Hill  that  they  could  aid 
on  the  bill,  and  because  they  had  unique 
personal  knowledge. 

Today  the  Candlelighters  operate  on  an 
even  wider  scale  with  parents  whose  chil- 
dren are  stricken  with  cancer— socially,  eco- 
nomically and  legislatively.  Julie  Sullivan, 
first  as  a  volunteer,  and  then  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Candlelighters  Childhood 
Cancer  Foundation,  has  been  the  sparkplug 
of  the  day  to  day  operation  of  this  group. 
Dick  Sullivan,  in  his  own  way.  working 
behind  the  scenes  and  sometimes  out  front, 
has  provided  legislative  knowledge,  financial 
assistance,  and  assistance  from  many  volun- 
teers. 

The  Ronald  McDonald  House,  which  came 
into  being  some  years  after  the  candle- 
lighters. was  built  in  1980,  through  the  vol- 
unteer work  of  many  people  who  found 
ways  to  get  contractors  to  work,  suppliers  to 
supply,  and  volunteers  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary accruterments  for  the  house. 

Just  recently,  on  May  12.  1987.  this 
splended  organization  with  the  McDonald 
Corporation  and  many  others,  added  a  wing 
to  the  present  building.  Since  its  inception. 
more  than  one  thousand  families  have  used 
this  home.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for 
parents  to  stay  with  children  when  they  are 
being  treated  for  cancer  and  other  life 
threatening  illnesses. 

Julie  Sullivan  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  has  been  involved  with  the 
Ronald  McDonald  House  since  its  inception, 
and  so  has  Dick.  Both  have  provided  time. 
energy  and  have  brought  financial  assist- 
ance, voluntary  assistance  and  building  con- 
struction assistance  for  the  home. 

Julie  and  Dick  Sullivan,  over  these  years, 
since  1970  and  today,  along  with  many 
other  people  simUar  to  them,  have  proven 
with  a  large  heart  and  a  strong  wiU.  many 
worthwhile  things  can  be  done. 

The  Vincent  T.  Lombardi  Foundation  sa- 
lutes Julie  and  Dick  Sullivan  for  their  out- 
standing humanitarian  efforts  of  dedication 
and  courage. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ORVILLE  H. 
SCHELL.  JR. 


HON.  TONY  P.  HAU 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOnSC  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned 
with  sadness  that  a  great  champion  of  human 
rights.  Ovilte  H.  Scheit.  Jr..  died  on  June  17, 
1987. 

Mr.  Schell,  in  addition  to  serving  as  past 
president  ot  the  New  Yortt  City  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet. 
was  the  chairman  of  Americas  Watch,  the 
highly  respected  human  rights  monitoring  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Schell  was  also  a  founding 
member  of  Helsinki  Watch,  which  monitors 
human  rights  in  the  countries  that  signed  the 
1975  Heistnki  Final  Act 

In  1983,  I  was  pleased  to  join  with  the 
"Watch  committees"  to  help  establish  Con- 
gressional Friends  of  Human  Rights  Monitots. 
Today,  our  bipartisan  organization  includes  29 
Senators  and  133  Representatives.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  staff  of  the  "Watch  commit- 
tees"—Americas  Watch.  Asia  Watch,  and  Hel- 
sinki Watch— Congressional  Friends  of  Human 
Rights  Monitors  have  sent  letters  artd  tele- 
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grams  on  behalf  of  persecuted  human  rights 
monitors  in  over  30  countries  of  the  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  Steering  Committee  on 
Congressional  Friends  of  Human  Rights  Moni- 
tors, I  wish  to  express  my  great  sorrow  at  ttie 
passing  of  Orville  Schell.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  human  rights  monitors  and  of  all 
those  wtK)  labor  around  ttie  world  to  promote 
respect  for  human  rights. 

As  his  obituary  In  tfie  New  York  Times  indi- 
cated, Mr.  Scfiell  was  a  muttitalented  man 
WtK)  distinguisfied  himself  through  a  long  life- 
time of  achievement  and  accomplishment.  It  is 
clear  that  he  will  t>e  rememt>ered  in  a  variety 
of  »vays  for  his  many  contributions  to  improv- 
ing society,  both  her^  and  abroad. 

I  believe  among  his  greatest  contrit)utK>ns 
were  his  endeavors^on  behalf  of  International 
human  rights.  Through  his  work,  countless 
numbers  of  people  around  the  worid  received 
relief,  comfort,  arKJ  compassion. 

His  personal  efforts  to  ameliorate  Uie  plight 
of  tt>e  imprisoned,  tfie  tortured,  and  the  si- 
lenced live  on  In  tt>e  work  of  ttie  "Watch  com- 
mittees." Congressional  Friends  of  Human 
Rights  Monitors,  and  tt>e  courageous  friends 
of  human  rights  everywhere. 

We  honor  his  memory.  May  our  tribute  to 
him  t>e  a  renewed  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  international  respect  for  human  rights  for 
whk:h  he  labored  througtwut  his  life. 

For  ttie  t)enefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  tribute 
to  Mr.  Schell  from  the  New  York  Times  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  19,  1987] 
Orviixx  H.  Schku.  Jr.,  78,  Dies:  Lawyer 
"  AND  Ballet  CHAnuiAif 

(By  Edward  Hudson) 
Orville  H.  Schell  Jr..  a  former  president  of 
the  City  Bar  Association  and  chairman  of 
the  New  York  City  Ballet,  died  of  cancer 
Wednesday  in  Danbury  (Conn.)  Hospital. 
He  was  78  years  old  and  a  resident  of  Red- 
ding Ridge.  Conn.,  and  Manhattan. 

A  prominent  Wall  Street  lawyer.  Mr. 
Schell  was  active  in  human  right,  including 
serving  as  chairman  of  Americas  Watch,  a 
human-rights  organization  monitoring  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribtiean.  He  also  cut  a 
wide  swath  in  New  York  City's  political  and 
cultural  life. 

In  addition  to  l>eing  chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Ballet,  he  was  the  head  of  a 
mayoraUy  appointed  theater  advisory  coun- 
cil that  drew  up  a  series  of  proposals  in  1984 
for  preserving  Broadway's  44  legitimate  the- 
aters. 

LED  STATE  COMIf  ISSION 

In  1975,  Mr.  Schell  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Hugh  L.  Carey  as  the  chairman  of  a  More- 
land  Act  commission,  which  spent  a  year  in- 
vestigating the  reasons  for  the  financial  col- 
lapse of  the  State  Urban  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

In  his  work  for  Americas  Watch,  he  often 
traveled  abroad  to  look  into  human-rights 
violations.  In  1979,  for  example,  he  led  a 
delegation  to  Argentina  and  sharply  criti- 
cized Argentina's  lawyers  afterward  for  not 
speaking  out  against  repression.  The  risk  of 
detention  or  abduction,  the  group's  report 
said,  had  "chilled  the  willingness  of  lawyers 
to  represent  the  unpopular  and  made  the 
repression  of  rights  far  simpler  for  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  Schell  was  at  the  center  of  a  human 
drama  at  Kennedy  International  Airport  for 
three  days  in  August  1979,  when  the  au- 
thorities   kept    a    Soviet    airliner    on    the 
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ground  to  determine  whether  a  Soviet  ludle- 
rina,  Lyudmila  Vlaaova,  the  wife  of  Alexan- 
der Oodunov.  a  dancer  who  was  defecting, 
wanted  to  sUy  in  the  United  SUtes  with 
her  husband. 

The  ballerina  was  finally  allowed  to  leave 
after  Mr.  Schell.  meeting  with  her  in  a 
mobile  airport  lounge  along  with  American 
and  Soviet  officials,  got  her  answer.  It  was 
no. 

MARCHED  IN  PEACE  PARADES 

Mr.  Schell  had  l>een  l>oard  chairman  of 
the  New  York  City  Ballet  since  1980.  Gillian 
Attfield,  the  board  president,  said  yesterday 
that  Mr.  Schell  was  "very  active"  on  the 
board  but  asked  a  year  ago  to  be  "taken  out 
of  a  leadership  position"  liecause  of  illness. 
Earlier  this  month,  she  said,  the  l>oard 
named  him  chairman  emeritus. 

He  was  chairman  partner  of  Hughes.  Hul>- 
bard  &  Reed,  having  been  with  the  Wall 
Street  law  firm  for  mar.y  years. 

Mr.  Schell  was  a  product  of  the  establish- 
ment— educated  at  LawrenceviUe  Academy. 
Yale  and  Harvard  Law  School.  But  he  was 
anything  but  a  conventional  Wall  Street 
lawyer.  In  the'  late  1960's  he  marched  in 
peace  parades  and  helped  organize  a  group 
of  1.000  lawyers  who  marched  on  Washing- 
ton to  protest  the  United  States  military 
campaign  in  Camtx>dia. 
*  During  his  presidency  of  the  City  Bar  As- 
sociation from  1972  to  1974.  the  group,  one 
of  the  most  prestigious  in  the  county,  took 
stands  on  such  issues  as  the  appointment 
system  for  judges. 

Orville  Hickok  Schell  Jr.  was  bom  on  July 
11.  1908.  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  His  father 
practiced  medicine  there,  and  the  son  was 
ready  to  tjecome  a  doctor  too  until  squeam- 
ishness  took  over.  "I  watched  my  dad  do  an 
operation  and  I  took  a  nose  dive  on  the  op- 
erating room  floor,"  he  said. 

SERVED  IN  THE  NAVY 

He  got  a  job  with  a  law  firm  in  1933  after 
getting  his  law  degree.  Except  for  a  brief 
stint  in  the  advertising  business  in  the  early 
1940's  and  service  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II,  his  entire  professional  career  was 
spent  on  Wall  Street. 

Two  of  his  sons,  Orville  3d  and  Jonathan, 
are  well-known  authors. 

His  first  marriage  ended  in  divorce. 

He  is  survived  by  his  second  wife.  Elinor, 
three  children  from  his  first  marriage:  two 
sons.  Orville.  of  Bolinas.  Calif.,  and  Jona- 
than, of  Manhattan,  and  a  daughter.  Su- 
zaime  Pearce  of  Cambridge.  Mass.:  three 
sons  from  his  second  marriage:  Christopher. 
Andrew  and  Peter,  all  of  Redding  Ridge, 
and  six  grandchildren. 

A  memorial  service  is  scheduled  for  tomor- 
row at  2  P.M.  at  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
Congregational  in  Redding  Center.Conh. 


BLAME  SANDINISTAS  IP 
CIVILIANS  DIE  IN  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  ttie  death  of  Benja- 
min Under  in  Nicaragua.  Oitics  of  United 
States  policy  in  Central  America  have  used 
Linder's  death  as  a  focus  for  further  attacking 
United  States  goals  in  supporting  ttie  Contras 
against  the  repressive  Marxist-Leninist  Sandi- 
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nista  regime  in  Nicaragua.  What  those  critics 
fail  to  acknowledge  is  that  the  Sandinistas  use 
American  and  European  volunteers  for  ttieir 
own  propaganda  purposes.  The  Sandinistas 
allow  ttiese  volunteers  to  go  to  dangerous 
comt>at  zones  in  Nicaragua  wtiere  ttiey  risk 
their  lives:  but,  at  ttie  same  time,  the  Sandinis- 
tas prevent  the  Soviets  and  other  eastern  bloc 
nationals  from  remaining  in  war  zones,  and 
the  Sandinistas  forcibly  evacuate  civilian  Nica- 
raguans  from  those  areas. 

In  a  recent  Los  Angeles  Times  commentary, 
Bosco  Matamoros,  a  Washington  representa- 
tive fcK  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resist- 
ance, writes  about  the  Sandinistas'  refusal  to 
agree  to  pr<x;edures  that  would  protect  non- 
combatants  in  war  zones.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  views  of  Mr.  Matamoros. 
Blame  Sandinistas  If  Civilians  Die  in  War 
(By  Bosco  Matamoros) 

The  ideological  and  emotional  content  of 
the  Nicaraguan  debate  has  not  spared  the 
deaths  of  Ben  Under,  a  U.S.  citizen,  and 
Peter  Bertie,  a  Canadian  journalist.  Both 
were  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  their 
ideas,  and  both  believed  from  different  per- 
spectives that  they  did  what  was  t>est  for  my 
country.  Bertie  covered  our  side  of  the 
war— the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resist- 
ance—for many  months.  Under,  an  engi- 
neer, worked  with  the  Sandinistas  on  gov- 
ernment projects.  Both  died  aware  of  the 
risks  they  were  exposed  to. 

Our  critics  were  quick  to  score  propaganda 
points  of  Under's  death  as  they  tried  to  as- 
crilie  to  us  every  guilt  Imaginable,  including 
that  he  was  kidnapped  and  then  executed. 
Many  people  accepted  these  falsehoods  as 
truth,  which  underscores  a  broader  issue. 

It  seems  that  the  purpose  of  many  of 
those  opposing  the  resistance  Is  not  the 
search  for  truth  or  freedom  in  my  country. 
They  seem  more  Intent  on  living  out  their 
own  ideological  fantasies,  disregarding  any 
facts  inconvenient  to  their  convictions. 
They  willfully  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
civil  war  in  Nicaragua  and  that  Under  died 
in  a  combat  zone. 

The  U.S.  press  recently  reported  that 
70,000  civilians  have  l)een  forced  out  of 
their  traditional  lands  In  central  and  north- 
em  Nicaragua,  and  that  another  10,000  are 
being  forced  out  in  the  south.  This  policy  is 
carried  out  without  regard  for  their  rights, 
with  the  justification  being  the  unfounded 
assumption  that  the  people  are  collaliora- 
tors,  providing  the  resistance  with  shelter 
and  supplies,  volunteers  and  Information. 

Our  critics  never  ask  why  the  Sandinistas 
have  allowed  nationals  from  Western  coun- 
tries, particularly  U.S.  citizens  to  remain  In 
the  war  zones,  when  they  have  prevented 
Russians.  E^t  Germans  and  others  from  re- 
maining In  these  areas.  In  the  province  of 
Jinotega  alone,  where  Under  and  Bertie 
died,  there  were  88  clashes  reported  in  the 
month  of  April. 

The  resistance  has  repeatedly,  and  as  re- 
cently as  March  24,  identified  the  combat 
zones  and  warned  civilians' of  the  danger  of 
traveling  in  military  convoys,  wearing  cam- 
ouflage or  carrying  weapons.  Since  1984  we 
have  periodically  proposed,  through  the 
International  Red  Cross,  to  sub8cril>e  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Sandinista  government 
for  the  otwervance  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions of  1949  and  their  Protocols.  The  pur- 
pose would  l)e  the  establishment  of  neutral 
zones  for  the  protection  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation, the  wounded  and  the  exchange  of 
prisoners. 
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To  these  offers  the  Sandinistas  have 
failed  to  respond.  In  their  calculations,  they 
can  continue  to  use  their  control  of  Infor- 
mation and  access  to  the  war  zones  as  a 
propaganda  tool.  They  fuel  their  propagan- 
da war  by  blaming  the  resistance  for  alleged 
attacks  on  the  civilian  population  and  their 
so-called  cooperatives  or  "economic  cen- 
ters." Their  war  strategy  has  eliminated  any 
practical  difference  between  a  garrison  and 
a  cooperative.  On  March  28  of  this  year.  In 
Ajapa,  Jinotega  province,  our  forces  cap- 
tured a  SAM-7  missile,  24  AK-47  rifles,  and 
36,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  Several  San- 
dinista soldiers  died  in  this  combat.  Howev- 
er, they  call  this  site  a  "road  construction 
center." 

Is  It  logical  to  believe  that  the  Sandinistas 
build  roads  with  missiles?  Is  it  plausible  to 
believe  that  the  cooperative  where  Peter 
Bertie  died  is  an  "agricultural  center?" 

The  virtual  militarization  of  the  country 
has  converted  most  of  these  "cooperatives" 
and  "agricultural  centers"  into  bases  of  the 
Sandinista  army,  whence  It  sallies  forth  to 
rule  and  intimidate  the  people.  The  cooper- 
ative of  San  Bartolo.  between  Qullali  and 
Wiwlll,  In  northern  Nicaragua,  is  portrayed 
as  an  idyllic  farm,  yet  It  is  capable  of  garri- 
soning 800  soldiers. 

At  this  stage  of  the  war,  more  than  12,000 
of  our  forces  are  engaged  in  combat  with 
more  than  50,000  Sandinista  soldiers.  In 
more  than  half  of  the  national  territory.  In 
the  coming  montlis.  we  will  see  an  Intensifi- 
cation of  the  conflict.  In  1986  there  were 
1.311  engagements:  by  April  20  of  this  year, 
there  had  already  been  815. 

The  potential  for  destruction  and  danger 
to  the  population  has  dramatically  In- 
creased, as  has  the  need  for  protection  of  ci- 
vilians and  assistance  to  the  wounded.  An 
Increase  in  the  conflict  will  also  cause  a 
surge  in  the  litany  of  Sandinista  allegations 
of  attacks  against  civilians  by  the  resistance. 
As  part  of  this  strategy,  the  Sandinista  elite 
showed  up  conspicuously  at  the  funeral  of 
Ben  Linder,  although  the  Sandinista  army 
regulars  who  died  with  him  in  the  combat 
with  our  forces  were  buried  In  oblivion.  This 
is  not  surprising.  The  deaths  of  those  sol- 
diers were  not  useful  for  the  Sandinista 
propaganda  campaign  that  tries  to  portray 
the  resistance  as  responsible  for  the  death 
of  unprotected  civilians. 

To  give  some  pyerspective  to  the  issue  and 
to  define  the  responsibilities  of  tlrt  parties 
involved  in  the  conflict,  the  international 
community,  as  some  countries  have  already 
done,  should  press  the  Sandinistas  to  forbid 
their  citizens  from  remaining  In  the  war 
zones,  and  should  Insist  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  an  agreement  based  on  the  Geneva 
Conventions  and  Protocols.  This  agreement 
would  provide  International  supervision  for 
the  mutual  guarantees  to  protect  civilians 
and  combatants. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  continue  our 
commitment  to  ol)serve  these  provisions 
unilaterally. 


PRIME  MINISTER  EDWARD 
SEAGA  OP  JAMAICA  PRAISES 
MARCUS  GARVEY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1987 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach 
the  centennial  of  his  birth,  it  is  only  fitting  that 
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ttie  world  should  review  ttie  history  and  phHos-  • 
ophy  of  ttie  fattier  of  ttie  largest  African-Amer- 
ican movement  of  all  time:  Marcus  Garvey.  As 
a  leader,  he  believed  the  black  community 
needed  to  achieve  economic  independence 
through  free  enterprise,  entrepreneurship,  and 
political  self-tielp.  As  a  man,  tie  practk>9d  tiis 
philosophy. 

Marcus  Garvey  understcxxj  wtiat  coukj  t>e 
accomplished  through  determination  and 
vigor,  ttie  value  of  thinking  in  terms  of  real 
worid  circumstances,  and  most  significantly 
the  importance  of  leading  by  example.  By  en- 
listing memtiers  of  ttie  United  Negro  Improve- 
ment Association  to  purchase  shares  in  Black 
Star  Line,  a  cargo  shipping  line,  he  proved  his 
ability  to  apply  his  t>eliefs  in  a  practical  sense. 

To  honor  this  great  man,  I  have  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolutkjn  276,  des»gnating 
August  17,  1987,  as  "Marcus  Garvey  Recog- 
nition Day."  In  that  spirit,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
submit  into  the  Record,  an  address  by  Prime 
Minister  Edward  Seaga  of  Jamaica,  Garvey's 
homeland.  The  emotion  and  authority  of  his 
remarks  serve  to  remind  all  that  the  struggle 
for  legal  and  soaa\  equality  in  our  worid  does 
not  take  place  in  a  vacuum.  We  are,  instead, 
passing  through  a  seamless  web  of  history 
where  we  are  affected  by  the  actions  of  our 
predecessors;  and  we,  in  turn,  create  the 
future  through  our  actions.  Now  is  ttie  time  to 
remember  the  efforts  of  ttiose  who  gave  us 
today.  Now  is  the  time  to  praise  Marcus 
Garvey.  Now  is  the  time  to  act: 

Why  Marcus  Garvey  Was  Made  a  National 
Hero 

£k;onomic  concerns  are  often  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  minds  these  days,  tending  to 
overshadow  the  goal  of  racial  harmony, 
which  is  much  more  than  mere  racial  toler- 
ance. The  ideal  of  racial  harmony  is  en- 
shrined in  our  national  motto:  "Out  of 
many,  one  people". 

It  is  a  principle  that  lies  at  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  society  we  have  built  In  tills 
country,  and  It  emerged  In  response  to  our 
history  which  was  regrettably  characterized 
by  intolerance  and  inequality. 

Racial  harmony,  based  upon  a  genuine  re- 
spect for  the  Individual  as  a  unique  and  pre- 
cious creation  of  the  Almighty,  has  over  the 
ages  tieen  the  goal  of  courageous  Jamaicans 
who  were  far  ahead  of  their  times. 

Marcus  Garvey  was  one  of  the  enlight- 
ened men  whose  unremitting  work  helped  to 
shatter  the  last  and  toughest  layers  of  that 
shell  of  Intolerance,  which  tiad  shackled, 
burdened,  and  retarded  our  society  for  gen- 
erations. But  Marcus  Garvey  stood  on  a  ped- 
estal of  his  own.  which  made  his  influence 
felt  not  only  here  and  in  this  region,  but  In 
many  other  places  across  the  world. 

Garvey's  movement  grew  out  of  a  burning 
passion  to  overcome  the  t>eliefs,  prejudices, 
distortions,  bigotry,  half-truttis,  fears,  con- 
celts  and  propaganda  of  vested  interests, 
which  had  progressively  threatened  and 
denied  the  humanity  of  people  of  African 
descent  in  this  region  for  some  400  years. 

Before  Garvey  they  had  lieen  other 
human-rights  activists  in  Jamaica,  and  in 
paying  tribute  to  him  we  should  not  forget 
them— people  such  as  Edward  Jordon.  Sam 
Sharpe,  William  Kntbb  and  Robert  Love. 

Edward  Jordon  was  of  mixed  descent, 
bom  free  In  aliout  1800.  At  the  time  when 
he  was  Ixim  and  was  growing  up,  Jews,  Indi- 
ans, Africans  and  people  of  mixed  descent, 
even  if  they  were  free,  could  not  l)e  em- 
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ployed  in  any  public  office.  They  could  not 
be  jury-men  or  magistrates.  They  could  not 
vote  or  run  as  candidates  in  any  elections, 
which  meant  they  could  not  be  members  of 
the  Assembly  or  Council.  They  could  not  be 
commissioned  officers  In  the  militia  or  be 
employed  in  any  minor  local  public  office 
and  could  not  give  evidence  under  oath  in 
Court. 

Before  1830,  they  could  not  even  be  hired 
as  overseers  or  in  any  other  managerial  po- 
sitions on  estates.  Even  those  who  were  rich 
enough  to  own  estates  had  to  hire  European 
managers  to  run  them. 

Edward  Jordon  and  a  group  of  young  men 
like  himself,  launched  a  determined  civil 
rights  campaign  through  a  society  which 
they  formed  in  1820.  Jordon  used  his  news- 
paper. The  Watchman,  to  demand  change. 
He  was  arrested  and  charged  with  sedition 
and  treason.  He  escaped  these  charges  but 
spent  six  months  in  gaol  on  a  charge  of 
libeL 

But  he  and  his  companions  never  stopped 
until  they  broke  the  back  of  the  oppressive 
laws  and  practices,  and  forced  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  an  act  conferring  all  civil  rights, 
such  as  they  then  were,  on  all  free  people.  A 
limited  victory,  but  valuable  nonetheless. 

The  Sam  Sharpe  rebellion  helped  Edward 
Jordon  to  win  his  objectives  because  it 
shook  up  the  society  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  brought  the  question  of 
human  rights  very  clearly  to  the  forefront. 

Sam  Sharpe  took  an  uncompromising 
stand  on  the  subject  of  freedom  which  even- 
tually cost  him  his  life. 

Whereas  Edward  Jordon  enjoyed  a  modi- 
cimi  of  protection  as  a  free  man  of  mixed 
descent,  Sam  Sharpe  could  claim  little  if 
any  protection,  for  he  was  a  slave  who  was 
demanding  not  only  personal  freedom,  but 
the  establishment  of  a  society  of  free 
people:  and  a  society  of  free  people  was 
against  the  interests,  wishes  and  beliefs 
both  of  the  powerful  men  who  ruled  Jamai- 
ca and  those  who  benefited  from  the  in- 
equalities of  the  system. 

Sharpe  asserted  that  all  human  beings 
were  entitled  to  freedom  and  respect  and,  in 
the  first  instance,  he  placed  his  demand  in 
the  context  of  peaceful  protest,  almost  100 
years  t>efore  Mahatma  Gandhi  tried  a  simi- 
lar exercise,  and  about  130  years  before 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  embarked  on  a 
similar  path. 

William  Knibb,  the  great  Bapist  mission- 
ary, was  a  contemporary  of  both  Jordon  and 
Sharpe.  He  was  a  tireless  worker  for  free- 
dom and  the  upliftment  of  those  who  had 
been  in  bondage.  Although  he  was  against 
the  bold  plan  formulated  by  Sam  Sharpe, 
he  flimg  himself  into  the  battle  for  the  re- 
structuring of  the  society,  not  Just  to  accom- 
modate the  freed  people,  but  to  make  their 
rehabilitation  and  development  its  primary 
concern. 

Knibb  sacrificed  his  health  and  the  sup- 
port of  many  of  his  former  well-wishers  in 
trying  to  accomplish  his  aims,  and  died 
while  still  a  comparatively  young  man. 

Robert  Love,  a  medical  doctor.  Journalist 
and  politician,  in  the  days  when  the  idea  of 
representative  government  was  beginning  to 
surface  once  more  in  Jamaica,  never 
achieved  the  sensational  notoriety  of 
Jordon.  Sharpe  and  Knibb,  but  he  worked 
relentlessly  and  without  apology  for  the 
breaking  down  of  the  barriers  which  pre- 
vented people  of  African  descent  from 
moving  freely  into  all  levels  of  public  life. 

Bfarcus  Oarvey  benefited  from  the  work 
and  example  of  all  those  men— two  of  them 
of  African  descent,  one  of  Afro-European 
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descent,  and  one  an  EInglishman.  Partly  be- 
cause he  was  the  beneficiary  of  their  ef- 
forts, he  went  more  boldly,  more  dramati- 
cally, and  more  directly  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  than  any  other. 

It  was  not  just  a  case,  said  Oarvey,  of  free- 
dom, acceptance,  tolerance  or  political 
rights,  or  of  simple  social  justice.  It  was  a 
case  of  having  to  flush  out  400  years  of  mis- 
conceptions and  errors. 

The  total  product  was  wrong  because  the 
initial  formula,  equation,  or  prescription 
was  wrong.  The  conclusions  were  incorrect 
because  the  assumptions  were  faulty.  There 
could  be  no  compromise. 

The  new  world  had  been  built  on  a  belief 
in  the  second  class  character  of  the  people 
of  Africa;  that  they  were  a  cheaper  model 
made  by  God,  a  second-rate  product  devised 
from  inferior  materials  and  therefore  not 
expected  to  give  first-class  performance,  a 
less  carefully  designed  instrument  created 
specifically  for  menial  work  requiring  little 
thought  or  skills. 

And  because  every  agency  of  education 
and  communication  in  the  new  world  tended 
to  be  tainted  by  this  belief  in  inequality,  the 
people  of  African  descent  themselves  re- 
ceived a  distorted  image  of  their  own  hu- 
manity, directly  or  Implied,  in  books,  pic- 
tures, lectures,  sermons  and  on  social  occa- 
sions, whether  in  school,  at  home,  at  the 
work-place,  or  in  places  of  recreation  and 
worship. 

Being  thus  conditioned,  there  was  a  natu- 
ral desire  on  the  part  of  aspiring  people  of 
African  descent  to  attempt  to  conform  to 
the  system  in  inequality.  By  adopting  its 
mores,  even  when  these  were  at  odds  with 
their  own  physical  appearance,  they  hoped 
for  some  degree  of  acceptance.  But  Marcus 
Garvey  would  have  none  of  that. 

Having  a  clear  insight  into  this  dilemma, 
Marcus  Garvey  focused  his  campaign,  not 
only  on  the  oppressive  system  and  those 
who  ran  it.  but  on  the  so-called  victims  as 
well.  "You  wUl  be  victims  as  long  as  you  be- 
lieve that  you  are  less  than  others.  No 
matter  how  respected  the  fount  of  informa- 
tion may  be,  if  it  tells  you  that  you  are  less, 
it  is  lying  to  you.  Cast  it  out;  flush  out  every 
vestige,  suggestion  or  insinuation  that  your 
colour  is  a  badge  of  inferiority,"  he  coun- 
seled. 

"Don't  seek  for  acceptance  at  the  expense 
of  your  self-respect,  your  soul.  Why 
hammer  at  gates  where  you  are  not  wanted? 
Build  you  own  mansions,  enterprises,  na- 
tions and  governments.  Build  them  so  pow- 
erfully that  the  world  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  acknowledge  them  and  take  them  se- 
riously. Take  this  beam  out  of  your  eyes,  rid 
your  system  of  it.  purge  it  from  mother's 
milk  upon  which  your  children  are  fed:  do 
not  tolerate,  countenance,  accommodate  or 
acknowledge  it.  What  are  titles  but  names 
that  give  distinction  or  honour  to  some 
thing  or  person?  What  are  uniforms  but 
clothing  designed  by  human  beings  to  give 
special  force  and  meaning  to  an  individual 
or  group,  and  to  capture  the  imagination? 
What  are  symbols  but  signs  and  objects 
which  human  beings  invest  with  a  special 
significance  to  evoke  feelings  of  awe.  loyalty 
and  respect?  There  is  no  need  to  bow  to 
these  things  when  they  are  part  of  systems 
which  reduce  your  humanity  to  second  or 
third  rate.  Create  your  own  titles,  symbols, 
uniforms,  ceremonies,  and  rituals,  based  on 
those  things  which  uplift  ennoble,  refresh 
and  dignify  your  humanity  and  which  glori- 
fy your  achievements." 

This  was  Garvey's  thinking  and  he  puts 
his  thoughts   into  action.   Marcus  Garvey 
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saw  clearly  that  if  95  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  Jamaica  felt  themselves  to  be  inferior, 
then  the  country  was  doomed.  He  began  the 
process  of  flushing  out  the  impurities  and 
poisons  from  the  collective  consciousness, 
from  the  speech  and  beliefs,  stories  and 
images  of  the  society. 

In  Jamaica  Marcus  Garvey  preached  to 
[>eople  who  were  in  the  majority  and  there- 
fore whose  sheer  weight  of  numbers  would 
l)e  a  deciding  factor  in  development.  But  in 
other  places  where  people  of  African  de- 
scent were  in  the  minority,  his  message  had 
equal  force  and  validity. 

Beyond  the  shores  of  Jamaica  he  orga- 
nized millions:  and  his  influence  spread  to 
the  Americans  to  Africa  and  Asia:  wherever 
[>eople  were  imprisoned  by  false  doctrines  of 
race  and  colour.  But  it  was  the  message 
rather  than  the  organizing  skills  that  was 
most  successful. 

On  the  surface,  for  a  time,  it  seemed  that 
Marcus  Garvey  had  failed:  certainly  here  in 
Jamaica.  But,  as  the  Bible  says,  "unless  the 
seed  falls  into  the  ground  and  dies,  it  cannot 
bring  forth  fruit." 

Marcus  Garvey's  message  sought  to  liber- 
ate minds  from  mental  slavery,  even  as  his 
predecessors  had  sought  to  remove  physical 
shackles  and  to  change  the  written  laws  and 
unwritten  customs.  In  spite  of  ridicule  and 
antagonism,  people  inspired  by  Garvey's  un- 
compromising words,  began  to  work  for  the 
removal  of  visible  and  invisible  barriers. 

In  the  1930's  and  40's  campaigns  were 
launched  by  teachers,  politicians  and  trade 
unionists,  among  others,  to  make  available 
all  levels  of  opportunity  and  employment  to 
people  of  black  or  dark  complexion,  who 
now  began  to  be  openly  employed  in  banks, 
stores,  hotels  insurance  companies,  offices, 
etc. 

Exclusive  clubs  based  primarily  on  colour 
began  to  adopt  more  liberal  policies  or  else 
to  disappear.  Hotels  whose  management  and 
staffs  had  once  shuddered  at  the  approach 
of  black  guests  were  forced  to  open  up  their 
doors  to  all  paying  customers  who  were  pre- 
pared to  obey  their  rules.  Schools  where 
colour  had  been  a  silent  factor  were  pres- 
sured by  the  new  spirit  into  abandoning  dis- 
criminatory postures. 

All  this  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
growth  of  trade  union  and  political  activi- 
ties, and  the  broadening  of  the  franchise  to 
all  adults,  developments  which  men  like 
Jordon  and  Love  had  advocated.  Fair-com- 
plexioned  people  began  to  he  less  emt>ar- 
rassed  at  having  to  acknowledge  black  rela- 
tives. They  began  to  feel  less  constrained  to 
explain  the  presence  of  black  friends. 

Black  people  were  now  able  to  rise  to  top 
positions  in  the  police  force,  the  army  and 
the  civil  service.  It  began  \o  be  felt  that 
human  beauty  could  be  manifested  in  a  vari- 
ety of  forms,  colours  and  features,  and  was 
not  confined  to  what  was  once  assumed  to 
be  preferred  European  standards.  Colour 
and  racial  biases  which  had  been  deliberate- 
ly implanted  and  cultivated  in  the  artificial- 
ly-created colonial  society  of  Jamaica,  in 
order  to  legitimize  and  bolster  the  system  of 
African  slavery,  were  being  rooted  out. 

Behind  all  these  changes  were  the  liberat- 
ing words  of  Marcus  Garvey.  Let  me  quote: 

"Man  is  able  to  shape  his  own  character, 
direct  his  own  life  and  shape  his  own  ends. 
When  God  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of 
man  the  breath  of  life,  and  bestowed  upon 
him  the  authority  of  'lord  of  creation'.  He 
never  intended  that  the  individual  should 
descend  to  the  level  of  a  serf  or  a  slave,  but 
that  he  should  be  always  man,  in  the  fullest 


possesion  of  his  senses  and  with  the  truest 
Icnowledge  of  himself. 

•Remember  that  you  are  men,  that  God 
created  you  lords  of  this  creation.  Lift  up 
yourselves,  take  yourselves  out  of  the  mire 
and  hitch  your  hopes  to  the  stars:  yes,  rise 
as  high  as  the  very  stars  themselves.  Let  no 
man  pull  you  down;  let  no  man  destroy  your 
ambition;  because  man  is  but  your  compan- 
ion, your  equal;  man  is  your  brother,  he  Is 
not  your  lord;  he  is  not  your  sovereign 
master." 

Marcus  Garvey  responded  vigorously  to 
the  challenge  of  his  times,  to  the  human 
problems  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry. Some  of  those  problems  have  been  allevi- 
ated since  his  death. 

But,  most  of  all.  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  him  uncompromising,  unrepentant  fron- 
tal attack  upon  racial  prejudice  everywhere, 
that  wasting  social  disease  that  has  crippled 
generations  and  sapped  their  vitality. 
Garvey  stood  in  its  path  and  struck  it  a 
lethal  blow. 

Garvey  knew  no  half  measures.  Because 
of  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  first 
40  years  of  this  century  he  felt  that  people 
of  African  descent  would  only  have  a  chance 
for  maximum  development  on  the  continent 
of  Africa.  It  was  only  there,  he  thought, 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  build  the 
strong  nations  and  enterprises  that  would 
compel  the  rest  of  the  world  to  respect 
them  wherever  they  might  be. 

One  may  take  issue  with  this  today.  47 
years  after  Garvey's  death,  as  many  people 
did  while  he  was  still  alive.  But  no  well- 
thinking  person  can  fault  the  powerful 
demand  made  by  Garvey  upon  his  people,  to 
stand  up  in  this  world  with  heads  held  high, 
proud  of  themselves  as  created,  bestowed  by 
a  loving  God,  even  as  their  ancestors  had 
been. 

Garvey  shattered  the  mental  prison  that 
had  developed  in  this  part  of  the  world  over 
some  400  years,  to  let  in  the  fresh  winds  of 
liberty  and  equality,  which  we  are  now  able 
to  breathe  today.  For  this  we  made  him  a 
National  Hero  of  Jamaica. 


ROBERT  HUGHES  RECOGNIZED 
FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  IN- 
SURANCE INDUSTRY 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  jiatsEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  achieve- 
ments  of  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Robert 
Hughes  of  Parsippany.  For  his  contributions  to 
the  insurance  industiy,  the  industry  is  naming 
him  today  as  the  president  of  the  Professional 
Insurance  Agents  of  New  Jersey. 

In  this  new  capacity.  Mr.  Hughes  will  be 
continuing  in  the  long  lir>e  of  successes  mark- 
lr>g  his  career  and  his  life.  Having  pursued  a 
number  of  interests,  including  law  school,  he 
has  spent  many  years  tjuilding  the  Rasmus- 
sen  Insurance  Agency  in  East  Orange  into  a 
productive  and  respected  leader  in  the  field  of 
insuring  for  tomorrow's  needs. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  that  Mr.  Hughes 
will  face  is  the  task  of  reeducating  Insurers  in 
the  changes  of  the  modem-day  industry.  After 
years  of  serving  the  needs  of  communities 
and  other  companies  throughout  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  country,  the  PIA  must 
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come  to  terms  with  the  r>ew  insurartce  needs 
of  our  society. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Consumer  Protection,  ar>d  Com- 
petitiveness, I  share  the  concerns  of  Mr. 
Hughes  that  insurers  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  insurance. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  ready  for  the  task  of  provid- 
ing insurance  to  a  prospering  country.  He  has 
already  defined  new  goals  to  maet  for  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  ensuring  that  insurance  can 
be  readily  available  for  all  who  need  it  for  their 
business  or  their  families. 

I  am  including  below  an  artk:le  from  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  recognizing  Mr.  Hughes 
as  Jerseyan  of  the  Week  for  the  knowledge 
and  care  that  he  has  demonstrated  In  his  own 
firm  and  that  he  will  continue  to  demonstrate 
as  a  leader  for  the  statewide  organization  of 
insurance  agents  in  New  Jersey. 
[From  the  Sunday  Star-Ledger,  June  21. 

1987] 
Jerseyan  of  the  Week— Insurance  Agent 
Leader  Aims  To  "Do  Very  Best" 
(By  Charles  Q.  Flnley) 
Making  the  most  of  today  is  what  life  is 
all  about  for  Rol>ert  F.  Hughes  of  Parsip- 
pany. 

"I  live  each  day  as  if  it  were  the  last  for 
me.  and  do  the  very  best  I  can  at  whatever 
I'm  doing  so  I  can  feel  good  about  myself 
when  the  day  is  done."  said  Hughes,  the 
new  president  of  the  Professional  Insurance 
Agents  of  New  Jersey. 

"Every  day  has  its  ups  and  downs.  But  as 
long  as  I'm  geared  to  give  my  best.  I  can 
cope  quite  well." 

Hughes,  a  senior  partner  in  the  Rasmus- 
sen  Insurance  Agency  in  East  Orange,  fol- 
lows an  open-door  policy  in  his  office,  with 
the  stipulation  he  t>e  kept  well-informed. 

"I  don't  like  surprises,  good  or  bad."  he  as- 
serted. "I  tell  my  staff,  'You  promise  not  to 
surprise  me.  and  I'll  promise  not  to  surprise 
you.' 

■Especially  when  there's  bad  news.  I  want 
it  told  to  me  like  it  is.  I  can  handle  it." 

Hughes  is  the  son  of  Richard  J.  Hughes, 
former  governor  and  chief  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  New  Jersey. 

"Bob  is  my  second  son,  and  I've  always 
been  very  proud  of  him,"  the  elder  Hughes 
said.  "No  matter  where  I  go  in  this  state  I 
meet  someone  who  has  come  in  contact  with 
him,  either  while  he  was  making  a  speech, 
lobbying  or  selling  insurance,  always  with  a 
good  word  l)eing  said  about  him. 

"I've  heard  his  presentation  of  an  insur- 
ance matter  described  as  being  masterful.' 
He's  a  very  thorough  and  knowledgeable 
fellow." 

"Bob  was  a  very  steady  youngster  who 
never  caused  any  problems;  he  always  has 
been  a  comfort  to  me.  In  the  '60s  I  used  to 
call  him  my  square  son,'  which  he  didn't 
appreciate  very  much." 

The  younger  Hughes  termed  his  father 
'"an  unbelievable  man." 

"What  really  makes  him  remarkable  is 
that  he  doesn't  realize  what  a  great  man  he 
is.  He  casts  a  very  big  shadow." 

Robert  Hughes  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
have  three  children— Robert  Jr..  24.  and 
Brian.  20,  both  employed  with  their  father 
in  the  Rasmussen  agency,  and  Jeimifer,  22, 
who  is  attending  American  University  Law 
School  in  Washington,  D.C. 

He  looks  forward  to  his  wife's  attentive- 
ness  when  he  gets  home  from  the  office. 

"If  I'm  down  after  a  rough  day.  she  serves 
me  a  good  meal  and  we  chat.  If  I'm  excited 
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about  a  big  success,  she  reminds  me  to  take 
out  the  garbage:  she's  a  great  leveler." 

Hughes  will  t>e  installed  Tuesday  as  presi- 
dent of  the  l,600-meml>er  statewide  organi- 
zation at  its  annual  convention  at  the  Tropi- 
cana  in  Atlantic  City. 

Bom  in  Trenton  and  a  graduate  of  Catho- 
lic Boys  High  School  in  that  city,  and  St.  Jo- 
seph's College  in  Philadelphia,  he  attended 
Fordham  University  Law  School  for  two 
years  before  deciding  he  didn't  want  to  l>e 
an  attorney. 

"Then  I  tried  banking  for  a  while,  but 
once  I  had  taken  an  insurance  job  part-time 
it  wasn't  long  before  I  luiew  that  was  it  for 
me." 

Drew  Karpinski,  who  was  named  l)oth 
state  and  national  Professional  Insurance 
Agent  of  the  Year  while  president  of  the 
group  for  1985-86,  has  been  closely  associat- 
ed with  Hughes  for  a  decade,  both  in  the  in- 
dustry and  PIA  activities. 

"Industrious  and  creative.  Bob  is  djmamic 
in  a  low-key  way,"  Karpinski  said.  "His 
background  is  very  appropriate  for  taking 
over  as  our  president  at  a  time  when  much 
is  going  on  in  the  insurance  industry  in  New 
Jersey,  both  in  the  legislative  and  regulative 
areas. 

"The  results  of  his  work  speak  for  them- 
selves. His  ability  to  communicate  ideas  will 
prove  a  very  valuable  asset  for  the  PIA." 

Hughes  said  one  of  the  principal  problems 
facing  the  insurance  industry  is  that,  in 
many  instances,  insurance  companies 
cannot  foresee  what  liabilities  they  may  be 
exposed  to  after  a  policy  has  been  written. 

■What  may  seem  to  be  a  clearly  worded 
agreement  between  the  insurer  and  the  in- 
sured later  may  be  interpreted  in  a  different 
light  in  a  court  action.  I'm  sure  in  some  in- 
stances, where  the  dumping  of  toxic  wastes 
was  involved,  the  insurance  companies  at 
the  outset  had  no  idea  that  they  were  cover- 
ing anything  but  the  truck  transportation  in 
the  event  of  an  accident. 

"They  had  no  idea  that  later  they  might 
become  liable  for  sums  running  into  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  insurance  companies 
lack  an  awareness,  or  an  understanding,  of 
the  possible  ramifications,  their  possible 
eventual  exposure  to  liability,  in  this  chang- 
ing world. 

•The  agents  really  are  on  the  front  line  in 
this  risk.  As  the  world  changes,  the  wording 
of  the  coverage  must  take  into  consideration 
society  as  it  is,  and  be  in  step  with  changing 
conditions  affecting  exposure  to  liability. 

"This  necessitates  continuing  education 
programs,  and  open  communication  with 
the  Legislature  and  regulatory  bodies.  Our 
group  has  been  deeply  involved  in  legislative 
aad  regulatory  processes  and  will  continue 
t*beso." 


THE  HOME  NEWS:  KOREA 
COMES  TO  A  BOIL 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 
Mr.  COURIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  South  Korea  is 
an  astonishingly  vital  and  successful  country 
whose  economic  strengths  cast  a  light  in  Asia 
as  long  as  the  shadow  cast  by  tfie  enormous 
armies  of  their  North  Korean  counterpart  and 
antagonist.  But  one  common  result  of  such 
broad  and  deep  ecoriomic  successes  is  pres- 
sure for  social  and  political  change.  HorVn 
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Korea  may  be  as  orderly— and  as  dismal— as 
a  ceil  block.  But  the  freedom  of  the  soutfi 
makes  possible  strong  demonstratkxfs,  and 
Seoul  is  now  facing  important  decisions  about 
how  best  to  deal  with  the  Government's  many 
critics. 

One  coukj  of  course  push  President  Chun 
too  far  too  fast;  the  Korean  people  have  very 
little  experierice  with  open  democratic  proc- 
esses, and  the  change  which  is  proposed 
must  be  careful  and  wise  before  it  is  fast  and 
all  erx;ompassir>g.  The  Home  News  of  central 
New  Jersey  argues  strongly  that  there  can  ul- 
timately be  no  alternative,  arxj  no  real  objec- 
tion, to  an  American  policy  of  er)couragement 
for  democratization.  The  paper's  very  worth 
editorial  is  reprinted  .bek>w,  and  will  reward 
Members  well  for  what  time  they  may  wish  to 
give  for  reading  it  Civil  disturt)ance  may  be  a 
danger  to  South  Korea,  but  democracy  poses 
no  threats. 

[From  the  Home  News,  June  16,  1987] 
CoMiKG  TO  A  Boil  in  South  Korka 
When  South  Korean  President  Chun  Doo 
Hwan  announced  on  April  13  that  he  was 
suspending  debate  on  changing  the  constitu- 
tion to  permit  direct  election  until  after  the 
Seoul  Olympics,  he  switched  off  a  safety 
valve.  The  Seoul  Olympics  are  scheduled  for 
September  1988.  But  Chun  has  promised  to 
step  down  in  February  1988.  That  meant 
that  his  handpicked  successor— formally 
nominated  last  week— would  be  indirectly 
elected  under  the  present  constitution.  And 
that's  why  South  Korean  students  by  the 
thousands  are  in  the  streets  today,  chanting 
"Rise  up!  Rise  up! "  and  inviting  South  Ko- 
reans opposed  to  Chun's  military  regime  to 
emulate  the  actions  of  anti-Marcos  Filipi- 
nos. 

South  Korea  is  not  the  Philippines.  But 
the  current  protests — the  largest  since  Chun 
,  seized  power  in  1979— have  been  organized 
'  by  a  coalition  of  political,  religious  and 
human  rights  activists  that  appears  to  be 
winning  the  support  of  more  and  more 
middle-class  South  Koreans.  In  one  of  the 
worst  confrontations  between  riot  police 
and  students  at  Yonsei  University  In  Seoul, 
hundreds  of  area  residents  were  reported  to 
have  Joined  in  students  in  hurling  rocks  and 
slogans.  And  many  office  workers  were 
among  the  thousands  demonstrating  around 
the  Roman  Catholic  Myongdong  Cathedral 
in  downtown  Seoul. 

Chun  is  in  trouble.  There  is  no  turning 
back  a  genuinely  popular  demand  for  de- 
mocracy, and  attempts  to  throttle  the  re- 
formers have  exactly  the  opposite  effect. 
The  question  now  is  how  Chun  will  respond 
to  the  current  wave  of  increasingly  violent 
protests. 

If  he  uses  the  violence  as  a  pretext  for 
taking  the  harsh  measures  against  demon- 
strators that  he  has  so  far  avoided,  he 
might  damp  down  the  public  disorder— at 
least  temporarily.  But  if  he  listens  to  such 
influential  South  Koreans  as  Cardinal  Ste- 
phen Kim  Sou-hwan.  he  will  find  a  way  to 
open  a  'dialogue"  with  the  opposition, 
which  might  avert  bloodshed  and  lead  to 
concession  and  compromise  on  the  election 
issue. 

And  at  this  particular  moment,  the  United 
States  could  play  a  helpful  role  In  South 
Korea.  Publicly,  privately  and  unmistak- 
ably, the  Reagan  administration  needs  to  let 
Chun  and  his  would-be  successor  know  that 
the  United  States  is  on  the  side  of  democra- 
cy, and  to  make  it  clear  that  we  will  not 
turn  a  blind  eye  to  political  repression  out 
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of  some  misguided  concern  that  the  Olym- 
pics go  off  without  a  hitch.  Indeed,  if  Chun 
truly  believes  he  can  skate  by  the  Olympics, 
keeping  his  most  radical  opponents  from 
using  them  to  focus  international  attention 
on  their  cause,  he  needs  a  Dutch  uncle  to 
tell  him  it  won't  work. 

The  pressure  for  democratic  reform  in 
South  Korea  is  coming  to  a  boil.  The  United 
States  needs  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the 
issue,  and  we  could  help  by  telling  President 
Chun  his  side  can't  win. 


WHAT  GERALDO  RIVERRA 

WOULD  FIND  IP  HE  OPENED 
UP  THE  DEMOCRATS  FISCAL 
YEAR  1988  BUDGET  ON  NA- 
TIONAL TV 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GAUO 

or  HEW  jERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 
Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  2 
years  we  have  had  several  major  media 
events  wftere  the  vaults  of  sunken  ships  and 
hotel  basements  have  been  opened  before 
live  nationwide  audiences.  Some  of  the  excur- 
sions have  yiekjed  treasures  beyond  anyone's 
wildest  dreams,  while  others  yielded  nothing. 
In  any  case,  these  discoveries  have  erfgaged 
ttie  public  Interest. 

Today.  I  am  suggesting  a  media  expedition 
to  open  the  Democrats  budget  on  live,  nation- 
wide television.  For  the  good  of  the  country 
and  for  the  ber>efit  of  the  American  taxpayer,  I 
call  upon  some  enterprising  investigative  re- 
porter to  explore  the  hidden  passageways  of 
the  Democrats  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
and  to  do  so  before  a  live  nationwide  audi- 
ence. 

Sneak  previews  provided  by  the  majority 
party  in  the  Congress  suggest  that  such  an  In- 
vestigatKin  would  find  that  this  budget  con- 
tains over  $19  billion  in  a  new,  unspecified, 
additional  taxes.  Viewers  would  also  find  that 
a  hostage  is  being  held  in  this  budget.  Specifi- 
cally, tfie  Natkjn's  defense  is  being  held  hos- 
tage by  the  tax  increase.  Finally,  there  is  a 
back  door  in  this  budget.  This  back  door  will 
allow  Members  of  this  Congress  to  increase 
the  national  debt  ceiling  to  an  alltime  high, 
without  as  much  as  a  recorded  vote  on  this 
issue. 

Even  this  preview,  however,  does  not  reveal 
all  that  Is  contained  within  this  budget.  Much 
larger  questions  remain  to  be  explored — wtiat 
kind  of  taxes  will  be  added  to  the  burden  of 
the  American  taxpayer,  what  impact  will  these 
Increased  taxes  have  on  the  vitality  of  our 
ecoTHjmy,  wtiat  higher  costs  will  ttiere  be  for 
selected  domestic  programs,  and  how  much 
will  our  interest  payments  on  the  national  debt 
increase? 

While  American  viewers  will  be  intrigued 
with  this  latest  expedition,  they  will  not  find 
hidden  treasures.  Rather,  they  will  find  the 
same  old  tax  and  spend  policies  of  the  Demo- 
crats arxl  a  few  surprises  such  as  tfie  back- 
door attempt  to  slip  by  yet  another  increase  in 
tfie  natk>nal  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  our  budget  process  has 
become  like  many  of  these  sealed  vaults  with 
tf>e  Republicans  shut  out  of  ttie  process  and 
many    unknowns    lurking    behind    the   walls. 
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While  this  kind  of  show  may  receive  high  rat- 
ings, tfie  real  result  will  be  increased  cynicism 
on  the  part  of  tf>e  American  taxpayer. 

The  American  publk;  deserves  an  honest 
accounting  of  our  budget  process  and  how  we 
intend  to  spend  their  hard  earned  tax  dollars. 
If  new  taxes  are  being  proposed,  then  be 
honest  and  tell  the  American  publk:  how  they 
are  going  to  be  taxed.  If  you're  goirig  to  slash 
the  Natron's  defense  spending,  then  say  so.  If 
you're  going  to  support  increased  domestk: 
spending  through  increased  taxatksn,  then 
admit  it.  If  you're  going  to  try  to  reach  the  def- 
icit reduction  target,  than  do  so  through  real 
budgeting  rather  than  creative  accounting. 

I  made  a  commitment  several  weeks  ago  to 
withhold  my  support  of  any  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling  until  substantial  reforms  are  made 
in  this  budget  process.  Budget  process  reform 
has  not  been  achieved  and  this  budget  resolu- 
tk)n  fails  in  every  otfier  respect  as  well.  I 
intend  to  keep  my  promise  by  voting  no  on 
this  budget  resolutnn  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 


IMMIGRANTS  ARE  A  SOURCE  OF 
NEW  ENERGY  RATHER  THAN  A 
BURDEN  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the 
media  discussk>n  about  tfie  impact  of  immigra- 
tion upon  our  society  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  most  newcomers  to  our  society 
impose  further  txjrdens  upon  our  already 
strapped  resources.  From  my  experiences,  as 
the  representative  of  a  multiethnic  and  multira- 
cial urtian  New  York  district,  newcomers  con- 
tinue to  infuse  our  society  with  greater  vitality, 
intellectual  vigor,  business  acumen,  and  cul- 
tural riches  which  are  a  net  plus  to  our  Natk)n. 
Even  tfiose  wfio  come  to  our  sfnxes  as  refu- 
gees in  a  few  years  are  contributing  more  to 
our  economy  than  they  have  received  in  ber>- 
efits. 

One  of  the  recognized  experts  in  the  fieW  of 
immigration  in  the  New  York  area  is  Mr.  Cart 
Zuckerman,  the  executive  vrce  president  of 
the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society.  HIAS  is  an 
outstanding  private  voluntary  organizatkjn 
which  has  provided  sefvk:es  to  literally  tens  of 
tfKKJsands  of  newcomers  to  the  United  States 
for  many  decades  and  an  agency  whk:h  corv 
tinues  to  devetop  innovative  and  cost  effective 
training  and  resettlement  programs  for  new- 
comers. 

Mr.  Zuckerman,  no  stranger  to  anyone 
active  in  humanitarian  and  philanthropic  work, 
now  serves  as  the  cfwimian  of  the  Committee 
on  Migration  and  Refugee  Affairs  of  INTER- 
ACTION, the  Anoerican  Council  for  Voluntary 
Intematkjnal  Actkjn,  the  U.S.  umbrella  organt- 
zatron  of  voluntary  agencies.  Cari  was  recently 
interviewed,  in  his  capacity  as  INTEFIACTION 
spokesman  on  these  Issues,  by  a  United  Na- 
tkMi's  publk:atk>n.  Refugee  Magazine,  to  ex- 
plain ttieir  views  in  support  of  increased  immi- 
gratkxi  ftows  to  the  United  States  and  a  more 
gerierous  and  humane  American  asylum  and 
refugee  polcy. 
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Because  of  ttie  important  role  that  U.S.  im- 
migratkm  policy  plays  in  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  our  Nation,  as  well  as  in  the  interna- 
tional community,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Zuckerman's 
very  thoughtful  views  be  included  in  today's 
Congressional  Record.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Zuckerman,  HIAS,  and  the  other  members  of 
INTERACTION,  for  the  excellent  wortt  ttiey 
have  done  in  reuniting  separated  families,  en- 
couraging generous  voluntary  support  for 
social  servk»s  to  newcomers,  but  above  all  in 
helping  to  prepare  "new  Americans"  to  fully 
participate  in  ttie  economk;,  dvk:,  and  social 
life  of  this  great  Natwn.  wh«h  truly  remains  a 
natk>n  of  immigrants. 

USA— iNTBRACnOK 

"America  could  receive  many  more  refu- 
gees than  it  does  at  present." 

Karl  D.  Zuckerman  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Migration  and  Refugee  Af- 
fairs of  INTERACTION-American  Council 
for  Voluntary  International  Action,  an  um- 
brella agency  of  the  voluntary  agencies  in 
the  United  SUtes.  He  is  also  the  Executive 
Vice  President  of  HIAS— Hebrew  Immigrant 
Aid  Society.  He  explains  for  REFUGEES 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  on  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Affairs  and  gives  us  his 
views  on  asylum  and  immigration  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

"INTERACTION  has  over  100  members- 
all  American  non-goverrmiental  organiza- 
tions—who do  international  humanitarian 
work  in  development,  development  educa- 
tion, or  refugee  and  migration  work  (...) 
This  collection  of  agencies  operates  through 
Committees.  Our  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Migration  and  Refugee  Affairs,  consists 
of  the  national  voluntary  agencies  In  the 
United  States  who  are  involved  in  migration 
and  refugee  work;  we  are  also  interested  in 
immigration  issues.  For  example,  right  now, 
we  are  dealing  with  the  implications  of  the 
new  American  immigration  reform  and  con- 
trol law,  iU  legalization  procedures,  its  em- 
ployer sanctions  requirements.  We  are 
mainly  involved  with  refugee  concerns,  and 
that  runs  the  full  range  from  protection  In 
countries  of  first  asylum  to  some  issues  of 
assistance  to  them,  to  the  procedures  and 
rules  and  laws  by  which  they  are  resettled 
in  third  countries,  principally  In  the  United 
States. 

"We  have  two  major  functions.  One.  we 
view  ourselves  as  the  advocates  on  behalf  of 
refugee  concerns  with  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  Ameircan  people. 
Twelve  or  14  of  our  agencies  have  l)een 
doing  this  kind  of  work  for  100  years,  and 
we  know,  and  care,  a  good  deal  alKJUt  it. 
Furthermore,  each  of  us  have  contracts 
with  the  American  Government  under 
which  we  can  bring  refugees  into  the  United 
States— sponsor  them  in— and  are  responsi- 
ble to  the  US  Government  for  how  they  are 
resettled  in  this  country.  So  we  are  very 
much  involved  in  the  actual  work  of  reset- 
tlement and  supervising  offices  and  our  var- 
ious local  agencies  around  the  United  States 
who  do  this  work." 

On  US  asylum  policy:  "I  think  it  ought  to 
be  improved  in  a  way  that  takes  into  ac- 
count the  situation  in  the  home  countries  of 
the  appllcanU  but  is  not  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  American  foreign  policy  issues 
in  relation  to  that  country.  It  needs  to  be 
more  politlc&Uy  neutral.  I  think  it's  unreal- 
istic to  expect  that  it  would  tie  entirely  neu- 
tral. One  cannot  ask  a  sovereign  State  to 
ignore  Its  foreign  policy  interests  in  making 
these  kinds  of  decisions.  But  we  need  to 
have    a    much    more    efficient,    prompt. 
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quicker  process  which  preserves  people's 
rights  but  by  which  decisions  occur  much 
more  speedily  so  that  people  don't  abuse  the 
system  just  In  order  to  buy  time." 

On  public  attitudes  towards  refugees 
among  Americans:  "When  asked  the  ques- 
tion very  generally.  Americans  will  not  dis- 
tinguish between  refugees  and  immigrants 
or  even  illegal  immigrants.  But  if  you  give 
them  short  case  illustrations  of  refugees,  by 
a  very  wide  margin  they  will  say:  'We  should 
let  these  people  in.'  In  fact,  they  are  very 
hospiUble,  and  I  think  America  could  re- 
ceive many  more  refugees  than  it  does  at 
present.  We  could  do  much  better  for  many 
more  people  in  resettlement  than  we  do 
now,  even  if  we  have  done  a  lot  in  the  past. 
In  the  last  12  or  15  years,  in  the  partnership 
between  the  government  and  ourselves,  we 
have  resettled  over  one  million  refugees  in 
the  United  States.  For  all  the  people  who 
have  been  resettled,  the  USA.  the  voluntary 
agencies,  the  American  people,  have  done 
wonderful  things. 

"But  some  political  leaders  would  rather 
focus  on  the  problems  than  remind  the 
American  public  just  how  well  we  have 
done.  1  believe  that  by  focusing  on  the  prot)- 
lems  and  ignoring  the  good  results,  they 
have  created  the  Impression  among  the 
public  that  the  refugee  programme  is  a  dis- 
aster. That  Is  why  Americans  respond  nega- 
tively to  the  general  notion  of  letting  more 
refugees  in.  And  there  Is  In  the  US,  always, 
some  degree  of  mixed  feelings  about  wel- 
coming newcomers  and  keeping  foreigners 
away.  It's  always  l)een  that  way  in  American 
history.  But  by  and  large  Americaixs  remem- 
ber. We  have  celebrated.  The  Centermial  of 
the  SUtue  of  Laberty  last  year  and  how  we 
are  approaching  the  Centennial  of  Ellis 
Island.  Americnas  remember  who  we  are 
and  who  we  were.  We'll  take  more,  we'll 
bring  more,  there  are  plenty  of  opport^uni- 
tles." 

On  immigration.  "1  think  it's  also  time  for 
America  to  increase  the  numl)ers  of  legal 
immigrants  allowed  in  the  USA.  We  can  do 
that  too.  We  have  taken  good  steps  to 
reduce  the  numlier  of  illegal  immigrants,  so 
we  should  increase  the  numljer  of  legal  im- 
migrants. Because  even  the  illegal  immi- 
grants who  come  here,  everybody  says,  are 
hardworking  and  make  contributions  to  the 
United  States.  That's  what  this  country 
needs:  that  new  energy.  Immigrants  repre- 
sents a  far  greater  level  of  contribution 
than  they  do  a  burden.  We  are  trying  to  In- 
fluence policy  In  this  respect.  I  think  most 
leaders  think  the  same  way.  Certainly  my 
own  agency  will  l)e  actively  advocating 
that. " 
(Interview  by  Annick  Billard.) 
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Eariier  this  spring  he  was  elected  county 
judge. 

Joe  Wheat  is  a  man  whose  Hst  of  civic  serv- 
k^e  involvements  runs  a  fuH  page,  single 
spaced.  He  is  a  respected  member  of  the 
legal  professkxi  in  tfie  State  of  Texas  and  na- 
tionally. I've  often  wondered  wfiere  he  gets 
tfie  energy  to  keep  so  many  irons  in  tfie  fire — 
but  if  he  could  bottle  it  I'd  be  the  first  to  buy 
stock  in  tfie  company. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
Joe  for  this  new  accomplishment,  and  wish 
him  luck  with  this  latest  facet  of  his  career.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  him  to  tfie  fialls  of 
publk:  offk». 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  JOE  WHEAT 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE  FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  CHARLES  WIISON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1987 
Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an  okJ 
and  good  friend  in  my  district  who  throughout 
his  career  in  the  law  has  gone  the  extra  mile 
for  his  community  and  the  State  of  Texas.  In 
all  tfie  years  I  have  known  him,  he  always  told 
me  that  it  would  t>e  a  cold  day  in  hell  before 
he  ¥VOukJ  mn  for  offk:e.  or  become  a  politkiian. 
Well,  it  seems  that  Josiah  Wheat  finally  ran 
out  of  other  ways  to  work  for  Tyler  County. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Consdence  is  an  effort  to  call 
attention  to  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  Soviet  citizens  who  are  denied  many  of 
their  basic  human  rights.  During  this  time  of 
glasnost  in  the  Soviet  Union,  efforts  on  our 
part  to  keep  attention  focujsed  on  ttie  repres- 
sive policies  of  the  Soviet  government  can 
only  be  a  greater  impetus  for  openness  in  this 
most  crucial  area. 

The  Soviet  Unran,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mikhail  Gortiachev,  appears  to  be  making  an 
earnest  effort  to  reform  itself.  Years  of  stagna- 
tion and  corruptkjn  under  an  aging  circle  of 
leaders  have  given  way  to  calls  for  openness 
and  restructuring.  The  West  has  seen  mani- 
festations of  these  policies  in  new  style  Soviet 
electkjns,  limited  economic  reforms  and  a 
slick  publk:  relatkjns  campaign.  But  the  litmus 
test  of  sincerity  for  glasnost  rests  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  polrcies  whk:h  guarantee  the 
human  rights  of  Soviet  Jews  and  all  Soviet 
citizens. 

While  the  new  Soviet  leadership  speaks  of 
openness,  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  seeking 
to  emigrate  are  finding  that  the  gates  to  free- 
dom are  closed.  In  all  of  1986  only  914  Soviet 
Jews  were  permitted  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Recently,  we  have  seen  the  re- 
lease of  a  number  of  prominent  dissklents, 
and  in  the  first  5  months  of  1987  over  2,300 
Jevre  left  the  Soviet  Unkm.  These  are  encour- 
aging trends.  But  a  truly  open  society  does 
not  measure  its  openness  in  three  or  four  digit 
numbers.  It  is  measured  by  living  up  to  tfie 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  agreements  like  the 
Helsinki  accords  which  provkJe  bask:  free- 
doms f(x  all  citizens. 

Such  a  commitnnent  by  the  Soviet  Unkjn 
would  mean  that  families  like  tfie  Yuzefo- 
viches  of  Moscow  would  be  free  to  join  their 
relatives  in  Israel.  In  October  1980,  more  than 
6  years  after  completing  his  military  servrce, 
Leonkj  Yuzefovich  applied  for  an  exit  visa  to 
Israel  for  himself  and  his  family.  It  was  denied 
on  the  grounds  of  "state  secrecy,"  despite  the 
fact  that  during  Leonid's  service  in  the  army 

he  never  held  a  security  clearance  or  worked 
with   classified   information.   Five   subsequent 

requests  to  emigrate  have  been  denied.  Eka- 
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terina.  Leonid's  wife.  Is  unable  to  join  her  par- 
ents who  emigrated  to  Israel  in  1976.  They 
have  not  even  seen  two  of  tfieir  foor  grand- 
children wtw  were  bom  after  ttieir  departure. 

In  Febaiary  1987,  Leonid  and  Ekaterlna 
took  part  in  a  demonstration  on  behalf  of  dis- 
sident Yosef  Begun.  AuttKxities  spread  rumors 
that  as  a  punishment  for  the  demonstration 
the  Yuzefovich  family  would  never  be  allowed 
to  leave.  On  March  19,  Leonid  began  a 
hunger  strike  in  protest  of  ttie  repeated  viola- 
tiof«  of  his  family's  human  rights.  This  strike 
lasted  5  weeks,  but  even  it  did  r>ot  result  In 
any  response  from  Soviet  authorities. 

When  we  hear  of  change  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  should  encourage  It.  But  the  most 
meaningful  change  will  occur  only  when  tt>e 
Yuzefoviches  and  the  thousands  of  families 
like  then  are  given  permissioa  to  emigrate.  It 
is  our  obligation  to  call  attention  to  their  plight 
and  urge  an  end  to  their  repression. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DICK  DRAYNE 


THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
MONARCH  AIR  SERVICE,  INC. 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  nxiifois 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
60th  anniversary  of  Monarch  Air  Service,  the 
oMest  single  family  heW  aviation  business 
cofx»m  in  the  Nation. 

Morfarch  Aviatkjn  was  founded  In  1927  by 
Mr.  Pierce  "Scotty"  O'Carroll  and  was  the  first 
full  servrce  fixed  base  operator  operating  out 
of  MkJway  Airport,  located  In  my  district.  Since 
tfiat  time  Monarch  Air  Servk:e  has  been  a 
source  of  strength  and  unity  for  Midway  Air- 
port taking  a  lead  role  In  ttie  revitallzatnn  of 
ttie  airport  and  in  Its  business  development  as 
well.  At  present  It  contnues  to  provide  vital 
fueling  services  to  Midway  Airlines  and  to 
many  of  the  other  scheduled  carriers  at 
MMway  Airport  Throughout  Its  history.  Mon- 
arch has  also  clearly  been  a  family  affair. 
Upon  Mr.  O'Can-oll's  death  In  1961,  the  com- 
pany was  operated  by  his  widow,  Rose,  until 
she  passed  away  In  1972.  It  is  presently  being 
operated  by  the  O'Carroll's  daughter,  Shiela, 
and  her  husband.  Matthew  Lynch. 

Monarch  Air  Service  has  already  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  city  of  Chicago  on  this  impor- 
tant anniversary.  An  east-west  alley  which  Is 
directly  across  from  tfieir  corporate  headquar- 
ters has  been  renamed  Morrarch  Parkway  and 
they  have  also  received  a  congratulatory  reso- 
kJtkxi  from  the  city.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  and  the  city  of  Chicago  in  ex- 
tending to  Monarch  Air  Service,  Inc.,  a  hearty 
congratulations  upon  ttieir  60th  anniversary 
and  our  very  best  wishes  for  success  In  their 
future  endeavors. 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday  I  lost  a 
friend.  Dick  Drayne,  after  a  long  and  valiant 
t>attle,  died  of  cancer  at  the  age  of  49. 

Dick  was  a  special  man.  He  was  a  superb 
analyst  and  adviser  who  was  not  afraid  of  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  politics,  especially  Presi- 
dential polltk:s,  yet  he  was  a  gentle  and  sooth- 
ing influence  on  politicians  and  the  polltk:al 
press.  Not  an  easy  task. 

Dick  was  especially  known  for  his  wonderful 
sense  of  humor.  Hardly  a  gridiron  dinner  or 
any  other  event  requiring  good  topical  humor 
over  ttie  past  10  years  did  not  have  a  Dick 
Drayne  line  or  two.  His  humor  was  gentle,  but 
had  a  bite.  He  loved  to  remove  the  pomp  from 
tfie  pompous,  the  starch  from  the  stuffed  shirt. 

Dk;k  Drayne  was  a  loyal  friend  of  the  Ken- 
nedy family  and  a  valuable  part  of  the  CBS 
team  In  Washington.  He  was  a  great  family 
man  and  I  want  to  share  my  own  sorrow  with 
his  wife,  Patricia,  and  his  chlklren. 


June  23,  1987 

enhance  ttie  changes  for  the  program's  suc- 
cess, and  I  urge  Its  timely  adoption. 


H.R.  2737.  CONTINENTAL  SCIEN- 
TIFIC DRILLING  AND  EXPLO- 
RATION ACT 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  the  gentlelady  from  Rhode  Island  [Miss 
Schneider]  In  cosponsoring  the  Continental 
Sclentifk:  Drilling  and  Exploratran  Act  which  di- 
rects the  cooperatkjn  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
tfie  Department  of  the  Interior  in  implementing 
the  Continental  Scientific  Dniling  Program. 

The  Continental  Scientific  Drilling  Program 
is  an  important  national  scientific  effort  to 
better  understand  the  geologic  evolutksn  of 
ttie  Earth  and  the  economic  value  of  its  struc- 
ture. It  will  help  resolve  very  bask;  questions 
concerning  ttie  dynamics,  structures,  proper- 
ties, and  evolution  of  the  Earth's  crust,  and 
will  be  directly  applrcable  to  Issues  dealing 
with  oil,  gas.  coal,  and  geothermal  energy 
sources.  Ttie  drilling  program  will  also  aki  in 
ttie  development  of  better  technologies  relat- 
ed to  mineral  resource  development,  water  re- 
source management  and  a  better  understand- 
ing of  natural  hazards  such  as  earthquakes, 
volcank:  eruptkms,  and  the  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous wastes. 

A  natk>nal  commitment  is  needed  for  conti- 
nental sclentifk;  drilling,  and  the  Continental 
Scientifk;  Drilling  and  Expiration  Act  is  being 
introduced  for  that  purpose.  It  does  not  estab- 
lish a  new  bureaucracy  or  require  addltkmal 
funding,  but  rather  calls  upon  the  Director  of 
the  Natmnal  Science  Foundatk>n,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
Implement  ttie  objectives  of  ttie  act  tfirough 
the  establlstied  Interagency  Coordinating 
Group.  I  believe  that  passage  of  ttie  act  will 


CONGRATULATIONS  ON  MUSI- 
CIANS GUILD  85TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

op  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  congratulate  the  Musicians  Guild 
Local  No.  203  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musrclans,  located  In  Hammond,  IN,  on  their 
85  years  of  servk:e  to  the  communities  of 
northwest  Indiana. 

This  vibrant  committed  organlzatk>n  of  mu- 
sicians Is  to  be  applauded  for  its  artistk:  ac- 
complishments and  neighborhood  activities. 
These  women  and  men  have  donated  hours 
of  their  time  to  free  concerts  and  public  per- 
formances, and  are  dedicated  to  musically  en- 
riching the  lives  of  their  fellow  Hooslers.  Their 
music  performance  trust  fund  has  provkied 
the  area  with  over  $1  mlllkxi  for  the  promotion 
of  the  arts,  and  their  continued  investment  In 
the  cultural  life  of  the  region  is  an  unqualified 
asset  to  tourism  and  economic  growth. 

The  musicians  guild  has  formulated  a  com- 
prehensive cultural  policy  for  ttie  further  artis- 
tic development  of  northwest  Indiana.  It  seeks 
to  integrate  and  combine  the  efforts  and  con- 
cerns of  Indlvklual  artists,  community  organi- 
zations. kx»l  governments,  and  the  listening 
public.  Local  203  has  an  exciting  vision  of  the 
future  of  the  arts  In  our  area.  I  applaud  tlieir 
past  accomplishments  In  sharing  beautiful 
music  with  others,  and  wish  them  continued 
success  In  all  their  endeavors. 


LENGTH  OF  TERMS  OF  OUR 
ELECTED  OFFICIALS 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
week  200  years  ago  at  the  Constitutwnal  Con- 
ventkjn.  the  terms  of  office  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  were  adopt- 
ed. Members  of  the  House  would  stand  for 
election  every  2  years;  Senators  would  keep 
their  seats  for  6  with  one-third  of  them  stand- 
ing for  election  every  2  years.  Our  Founding 
Fattiers  arrived  at  this  compromise  after  hold- 
ing numerous  discussions  that  thoroughly 
questioned  the  amount  of  power  that  should 
be  t>estowed  upon  the  Natk>n's  elected  offi- 
cials. One  delegate  stated,  "give  all  power  to 
the  many  ttiey  will  oppress  the  few.  Give  all 
power  to  the  few  ttiey  will  oppress  ttie  many." 
As  we  now  know,  this  quote  precisely  cap- 
tures the  essence  of  the  pact  made  at  ttie 
conventran  that  would  balance  the  needs  of 
ttie  few  and  the  many  by  giving  to  each  group 
a  check  on  the  other.  The  House  would  be 
open  to  the  constantly  shifting  mood  of  ttie 
masses  while  ttie  Senate  would  provkte  a 
stable  voice  for  ttie  establishment. 


June  23,  198 

Ttie  length  of  terms  of  our  elected  offrcials 
continues  to  be  debated  today.  Particularty  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  2-year  tqrm 
has  proven  to  seriously  Inhibit  Its  Memt)ers' 
ability  to  effectively  govern.  House  Members 
have  arrived  at  a  point  In  time  when  they  must 
continually  preoccupy  themselves  with  ensur- 
ing their  own  reelectkjn.  The  resulting  policy 
declsk>ns  necessarily  reflect  this  preoccupa- 
tton.  Political  considerations  now  seem  to  out- 
weigh concern  for  making  good  F>ollcy. 

In  like  fashion.  It  has  been  argued  that  limit- 
ing the  President  to  a  single  6-year  term 
would  enhance  his  ability  to  govern  without 
having  to  worry  about  the  domestic  political 
overtones  of  his  every  action. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1988  AND  1989 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  ex- 
pressed my  support  for  the  State  Department 
authorizatkjn  legislation.  Since  that  time  this 
bill  has  been  encumt>ered  with  a  number  of 
controversial  amendments  that  prohibit  my 
continued  support  of  this  proposal.  Let  me 
stress  that  my  posltkjn  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics,  places 
me  in  a  very  precarious  positkjn  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation,  because  my  strong 
support  for  the  bill's  provisions  providing  funds 
to  stop  the  Illegal  flow  of  drugs  Into  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  accepted 
on  Thursday.  June  18,  while  I  was  out  of  the 
country  on  official  business  as  chairman  of 
ttie  Select  Narcotics  Committee.  I  apologize 
for  my  absence  during  consideration  of  this 
motion.  The  amendments  to  which  I  refer 
were  offered  as  an  en  bloc  motion,  designat- 
ed as  noncontroverslal  and  passed  by  vok:e 
vote.  I  am  particularly  opposed  to  the  provl- 
sk)n  which  will  allow  the  State  Department  to 
withhold  up  to  25  percent  of  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  projects  of  the  United  Natk>ns  and  Its 
agencies  which  primarily  help  the  African  Na- 
tk>nal  Congress. 

I  believe  this  act  to  deliberately  single  out 
the  largest  black  organization  In  South  Africa 
Is  a  vicious  act  by  this  Congress.  I  believe  the 
blatant  effort  to  limit  even  Indirect  assistance 
to  this  significant  organization  for  the  further- 
ance of  its  goals  Is  a  direct  contradiction  to 
ttie  actions  taken  by  this  very  same  body 
when  It  passed  the  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
1986. 

This  amendment  would  also  withtiokJ  a  pro- 
portkjnate  share  of  the  U.S.  funds  from  the 
United  Natk)ns  agency  which  investigates 
human  rights  In  Israeli-occupied  territories. 
Ttie  lnvestigatk>n  of  human  rights  atxjse  is 
one  of  primary  functk>ns  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  cannot  understand  opposition  to  pro- 
vkling  support  for  an  organizatk>n  that  pro- 
vides such  a  vital  functk>n.  I  do  not  support 
ttiis  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  ttie  problems 
ttiat  some  Members  may  have  with  the  func- 
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tioning  of  the  United  Natk>ns,  this  instltutk>n 
should  not  be  restlcted  by  the  continued  fiscal 
arm  twisting  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  U.S.  funding  for 
the  United  Nations.  However,  I  feel  strongly 
that  we  should  not  use  our  financial  support 
as  a  contingency  fund  to  Influence  United  Na- 
tions actions.  I  am  op)posed  to  language  re- 
stricting the  United  Nations  from  carrying  on 
Its  functions  as  a  worid  forum.  And  this 
amendment  does  just  that. 

I  am  stiocked  that  this  amendment  could 
have  been  accepted  by  this  body.  I  am  dis- 
mayed that  I  must  withdraw  my  support  for 
this  legislation.  I  urge  all  Qf  my  colleagues  to 
rethink  their  position  on  this  measure  and  join 
me  In  voting  nay. 


THE  SCHOOL  WITH  NO  NAME 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  the  Washington  Post  printed  an  arti- 
cle which,  I  believe,  was  moving  in  a  way  that 
only  a  true  story  about  perseverance  and 
hope  can  be.  The  story  Is  written  with  touch- 
ing admiration  for  the  children  who  attend 
"The  School  With  No  Name"  which  Is  part  of 
a  shelter  for  the  homeless  located  in  my  dis- 
trict In  Salt  Lake  City,  UT.  As  pointed  out  In 
the  article  there  Is  no  other  facility  like  it  In  the 
country.  The  school  children  featured  in  the 
article  have  not  lost  confidence  in  themselves 
or  their  parents.  They  continue  to  pursue  an 
education  secure  In  the  belief  that  they  will 
someday  gain ,  their  piece  of  the  American 
dream. 

The  families  who  live  in  the  shelter  are  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  They  are.  In  many 
ways,  a  symbol  of  continued  trust  In  our  coun- 
try's auspicious  future. 

A  Shelter  for  Learning — Homeless 

Children  Struggle  to  Succeed 

(By  Neil  Henry) 

Salt  Lake  City.— Robert  Kovach  was 
frustrated.  There  he  sat  in  the  first  row  of 
the  classroom  trying  to  write  an  essay  about 
"Things  I  Like  to  Do."  but  every  time  the 
16-year-old  put  pencil  to  paper,  he  came  up 
blank. 

The  distractions  didn't  help.  On  one  side 
of  the  room,  a  7-year-old  girl  from  Montana 
was  excited  about  her  drawing  of  an  imagi- 
nary house  she  hoped  her  family  would  one 
day  own.  On  the  other,  a  l)oy  from  Seattle 
was  giggling  over  a  science  experiment. 

"Why  don't  you  go  out  into  the  hallway 
where  it's  quiet?  "  his  teacher,  Marilyn  Tre- 
show,  suggested.  Fifteen  minutes  later, 
Kovach  returned  with  a  composition  that 
caught  her  by  surprise. 

"I  like  to  go  off  where  no  one  can  find  me 
and  just  ponder  my  thoughts  al>out  differ- 
ent things  I've  been  through,  such  as  living 
in  a  shelter,  tieing  looked  upon  as  someone 
who'll  never  have  anything  in  life,"  he 
wrote.  "It  makes  you  feel  like  you  just  want 
to  explode.  .  .  . 

"I  also  like  to  think  of  how  I  am  going  to 
better  myself  in  my  future  life,  like  getting 
my  own  business  and  owning  my  own  house, 
l>ecause  I  am  not  going  to  end  up  like  this." 

This  one-room  schoolhouse.  wedged  under 
a  highway  viaduct  on  the  southwest  side  of 
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West"— goes  by  many  names;  "The  Shelter 
School,"  "The  Viaduct  Schoof  "The 
School  on  6th  Street."  But  to  the  14  home- 
less pupils  who  range  in  age  from  6  to  16 
and  claim  an  equal  share  in  rootlessness.  It 
is  known  simply  as  "The  School  With  No 
Name." 

"They're  just  like  other  children  except 
they  know  more  about  life  and  leam  It 
sooner  than  other  kids,"  said  Treshow,  an 
employee  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  school 
system  who  has  l>een  teaching  at  the  three- 
year-old  school  for  two  years.  "I'm  consist- 
ently amazed  by  how  many  places  they  have 
seen  and  the  troubles  they've  had.  but  what 
really  comes  through  is  the  strength.  These 
are  very  strong  kids." 

There  is  no  place  in  this  country  quite  like 
The  School  With  No  Name,  which  doubles 
at  night  as  a  shelter.  Students  get  their  hot 
lunches  not  in  a  cafeteria  but  in  a  soup 
kitchen  across  the  railroad  tracks  at  St.  Vin- 
cent E>ePaul.  The  playground  is  not  a  grass 
field  but  a  wooden  hut  piled  high  with  do- 
nated clothes  in  which  the  kids  burrow  tun- 
nels to  play  hide-and-seek  and  war. 

And  the  centerpiece  of  the  classroom  is 
not  a  multiplication  table  or  a  list  of  the  al- 
phattet  but  a  large  map  of  the  United  States 
that  boldly  proclaims.  "Places  I  Have  Been." 
The  map  is  crisscrossed  by  scores  of  black 
threads  showing  where  their  parents  have 
searched  for  work  and  a  sense  of  place. 

"Colorado.  Washington,  California, 
Oregon.  Wyoming."  Robert  Kovach  said, 
listing  a  few  states  where  his  family  has 
lived  or  traveled  through  in  the  last  three 
years.  His  brother  and  two  sisters  sit  with 
him  in  the  classroom.  "What  I'd  really  like 
is  for  Dad  to  get  a  job  and  for  us  to  get  a 
decent  house.  It's  no  fun  living  like  this." 

This  is  the  only  school  in  the  nation 
known  to  serve  only  homeless  children  in  a 
public  shelter.  It  was  started  in  1984  by  the 
city's  public  school  system  with  Traveler's 
Aid  International,  which  runs  the  family 
shelter  here,  to  educate  children  who  other- 
wise would  not— or  could  not— attend 
school. 

Most  American  cities  try  to  put  homeless 
children  in  regular  public  schools,  but  few 
are  able  to  attend  full  time. 

"Proof  of  residency  requirements  often 
prevent  them  [homeless  children]  from 
going  to  local  schools,  and  more  often  they 
just  fall  through  the  cracks."  said  Maria 
Foscarinis,  Washington  counsel  for  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  for  the  Homeless.  "The  fact 
that  a  place  like  Salt  Lake  City  has  such  a 
school  points  up  how  widespread  the  prob- 
lem has  become." 

According  to  national  advocates  for  the 
homeless,  families  with  children  constitute 
the  fastest-growing  segment  of  the  nation's 
homeless  population,  most  of  whom  are 
single  men.  The  Coalition  for  the  Homeless 
estimates  on  the  basis  of  a  1986  national 
survey  that  families  now  make  up  about  30 
percent  of  250,000  to  2.2  million  homeless 
people  in  the  United  States. 

Coalition  officials  point  to  cutbacks  in  fed- 
eral antipoverty  programs  and  the  increas- 
ing scarcity  of  housing  for  low-Income 
people  to  explain  this  statistic.  Since  1981, 
money  for  low-income  housing  programs,  in- 
cluding rent  sutisidies  and  public  housing, 
has  been  cut  nearly  70  percent;  from  $32  bil- 
lion to  $7  billion,  according  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Without  such  support,  many  poor  families 
have  sought  a  temporary  tiaven  in  public 
shelters  or  moved  to  other  cities  when  jol>s 
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and  unemployment  benefits  are  lost.  And  in 
the  West.  Salt  Lake  City— The  Crossroads- 
happens  to  be  a  place  where  many  such 
families  end  up,  latterday  "Okies"  in  the 
land  of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

TOU  RAVX  TO  GO  WHXRK  THBRX'S  WORK 

Bob  and  Iris  Kovach,  Robert's  parents, 
came  here  in  March  from  Longmont,  Colo. 
They  are  fairly  typical  of  the  approximately 
2.300  homeless  families  who  spend  time  In 
the  shelter  here  each  year— white,  young  to 
middle-aged  and  originally  from  other 
states. 

Bob  Kovach,  43,  a  thoughtful,  soft-spoken 
man,  lost  his  truck-driving  job  late  last  No- 
vember. The  family  had  lived  in  Longmont 
for  about  a  year,  far  from  rich  but  making 
ends  meet.  Bob  brought  home  $800  every 
month,  $350  of  which  paid  the  rent  for  their 
three-bedroom  apartment. 

Unemployment  was  not  a  new  experience 
for  the  Kovachs  who.  like  many  working 
poor,  are  shaken  by  the  slightest  tremors  in 
the  UjS.  economy.  Before  Longmont,  the 
family  spent  two  years  in  Vancouver,  Wash., 
and  nine  years  in  E>enver,  where  Bob 
worked  as  an  emergency  medical  technician 
for  a  private  ambulance  company.  His  work- 
ing hours  in  Denver — 48  on,  24  off— were 
"awful  for  family  life,"  he  said,  so  when  he 
was  laid  off  from  that  job  in  1984,  he  and 
Iris  decided  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  another 
part  of  the  West. 

FYiends  told  them  that  Vancouver  was  a 
beautiful  place,  with  good  schools  and  work 
available  in  the  timber  industry.  There  Bob 
landed  a  9-to-5  job  for  $1,000  a  month  in  the 
warehouse  of  a  wood  pulp  manufacturer. 

Iris,  35,  stout  and  darlc-haired  with  pierc- 
ing blue  eyes,  recalls  their  time  there  as  one 
of  their  best.  Robert  and  his  siblings— Joe, 
14.  Christy.  8,  and  Michelle,  5 — attended 
school  regularly,  the  family  lived  in  an 
apartment  near  the  Columbia  River,  and 
they  were  able  to  save  a  little  money.  After 
six  months.  Iris  was  overjoyed  that  they 
had  $500  in  their  savings  account. 

But  Bob  was  a  casualty  of  a  company 
layoff,  and  a  coworker  steered  him  to  the 
trucking  job  in  Longmont.  Rot>ert,  then  12, 
hated  saying  goodbye  to  friends  "I'd  just 
gotten  to  know,"  but  he  understood:  "Times 
are  bard,  and  you  have  to  go  where  there's 
work." 

When  Bob  lost  that  job,  too,  he  tried  to 
find  another  In  Longmont  because  he  and 
Iris  were  "tired  of  moving  around."  But 
weelEs  passed  and  his  unemployment  insur- 
ance ran  out.  TTiey  pawned  their  television, 
furniture,  even  their  wedding  bands,  to  pay 
the  rent,  but  eventually  they  had  to  move 
out.  Life  seemed  so  hard  there,  they  began 
to  think  it  couldn't  be  worse  somewhere 
else. 

Bob  heard  that  Utah  was  nice— "We're  a 
bom-again  family,  and  I  knew  there  were  a 
lot  of  religious  people  here"— so  he  tele- 
phoned the  state's  employment  services 
office  and  was  told  there  was  work  in  con- 
struction and  maintenance. 

The  Kovachs  pUed  into  their  1971  Pord 
Pinto  and.  with  Robert,  Joe  and  Christy  in 
the  back  and  Michelle  in  Iris'  lap,  took  their 
time  making  the  600-mile  trip.  To  save 
money,  they  spent  three  nights  in  the  car 
on  the  side  of  the  road,  each  night  reserving 
their  customary  hour  for  Bible  study.  Iris,  a 
devout  believer  in  cleanliness,  twice  took 
time  to  wash  the  family  clothes,  she  said. 
once  on  the  t>ank  of  a  Colorado  stream. 

They  arrived  the  night  of  March  5  with 
$5.10.  After  Iris  changed  $2  into  quarters. 
Bob  made  several  calls  from  a  downtown 
phone  booth  to  find  shelter.  "The  police 
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said  they  didn't  have  fimds  to  help  us,"  Bob 
said.  The  guy  on  the  phone  got  us  in  touch 
with  Traveler's  Aid.  liiat's  how  we  got  into 
the  shelter." 

SALT  LAKE  CITT  DISAPPOIIfTS  SKMI-SKUXED 

This  city  and  its  namesake,  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  lie  at  the  nexus  of  three  interstate 
highways— 15.  80  and  84— that  lead  to  S&n 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  the  west  and 
southwest.  Seattle  to  the  northwest  and  var- 
ious points,  including  Omaha  and  Chicago, 
directly  east.  It  is  the  biggest  city  from 
Phoenix  to  Canada  and  from  Denver  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  ^ 

John  Naisbttt,  author  of  "Megatrends," 
listed  Salt  Lake  City  among  10  Anlerican 
cities  with  the  greatest  growth  potential  in 
the  next  decade,  primarily  because  of  its  lo- 
cation, quality  of  life  and  the  growing 
number  of  high-tech  and  computer-related 
industries. 

But  for  many  semi-skilled  workers  and 
their  families  who  arrive  here  hoping  for  a 
change  in  luck.  Salt  Lake  appears  to  be 
something  less  than  a  "megacity."  Copper, 
steel  and  oil,  which  historically  accounted 
for  the  city's  growth,  are  depressed  indus- 
tries here  tks  elsewhere. 

"About  half  our  clients  come  to  Salt  Lake 
City  from  other  states.  They  travel  by  car 
mostly,  with  all  the  worldly  possessions 
they  can  pack,  hoping  to  find  work  and  a 
better  life,"  said  Priscilla  Solarz.  director  of 
the  Traveler's  Aid  office  here  where  home- 
less people  are  helped  with  job  referrals  and 
directed  to  public  shelters.  Traveler's  Aid 
operates  three  shelters  here  with  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  400  and  all  have  been  fully 
occupied  for  more  than  a  year.  Last  year, 
7,791  people  found  emergency  shelter  here. 

"Some  come  to  Salt  Lake  specifically. 
Others  find  themselves  with  broken  cars  or 
empty  pockets  while  passing  through  from 
the  oil  fields  in  the  Southwest,  the  timber 
forests  in  the  Northwest,  or  California.  But 
all  of  them  are  pretty  desperate."  Solarz 
said. 

Like  every  major  American  city.  Salt  Lake 
City  has  not  t>een  immune  to  the  problem  of 
homelessness.  But  in  this  strict  and  spar- 
kling place,  where  an  X-rated  movie  theater 
cannot  be  found,  where  the  search  for  a 
beer  can  be  futile  and  where  40  percent  of 
the  218,106  citizens  adhere  to  the  conserva- 
tive moral  standards  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  the  contrast  be- 
tween civic  ideal  and  human  reality  can 
seem  particularly  stark. 

"This  is  a  new  problem  for  Salt  Lake  City. 
We  didn't  really  start  seeing  large  numbers 
of  homeless  people  here,  including  entire 
families,  untU  two  or  three  years  ago,"  said 
Steven  Holbrook,  Mormon  church  memtier, 
a  former  state  legislator  and  longtime  com- 
munity organizer  who  has  actively  brought 
together  church  and  city  leaders  to  address 
the  issue. 

"The  challenge  is  pretty  unique  here  for 
two  reasons:  Salt  Lake  is  the  capital  of  Mor- 
monism,  and  traditionally  Mormons  have 
taken  good  care  of  their  own.  But  what  do 
you  do  when  you're  confronted  by  growing 
numbers  of  people  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  can't  help  themselves? 

"Secondly,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  civic  will- 
ingness here  to  be  out  front  in  setting  an  ex- 
ample for  other  communities  to  follow. 
People  want  to  keep  Salt  Lake  the  clean  city 
it's  always  been,  but  we  want  to  address  the 
problem  in  a  positive  way." 

Several  months  ago,  the  Mormon  church 
donated  $90,000  worth  of  kitchen  equip- 
ment to  the  St.  Vincent  DePaul  society  to 
refurbish  a  soup  kitchen.  Several  weeks  ago. 
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the  church  appropriated  $400,000  to  help 
renovate  a  building  to  house  two  of  the 
city's  three  shelters.  They  represent  the 
largest  church  donations  ever  for  the  non- 
Mormon  homeless. 

But,  as  Holbrook  puts  it,  "the  feeling  is 
that  more  needs  to  be  done  than  just  offer- 
ing shelter  and  food.  We  don't  want  London 
poorhouses  here,  but  the  emergency  shelter 
is  Just  a  stopgap  solution.  *  *  *  All  the  other 
problems— health,  employment,  education- 
have  to  be  dealt  with  as  well." 

Families  with  children  seemed  a  good 
place  to  start. 

In  March,  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  and  Traveler's  Aid  International 
completed  a  study  of  331  children  of  163 
homeless  families  in  eight  American  cities, 
including  Salt  Lake  City.  They  found  that 
10  percent  of  the  children  were  in  immedi- 
ate need  of  health  care,  10  percent  had  been 
victims  of  physical  abuse— nearly  three 
times  the  rate  of  the  general  population- 
and  43  percent  of  those  old  enough  to 
attend  school  were  not  attending. 

The  13-month-oId  son  of  one  couple  had 
lived  in  a  car  for  so  long  that  he  became 
confused  and  agitated  when  a  social  worker 
placed  him  on  the  floor  of  a  playroom:  He 
apparently  had  forgotten  how  to  play  in  an 
open  space. 

The  report's  findings  did  not  surprise 
Solarz,  47,  a  former  child  actress  who  per- 
formed bit  parts  in  more  than  20  Hollywood 
films  produced  in  the  1940s,  including  "It's 
a  Wonderful  Life"  and  "Miracle  on  34th 
Street."  As  the  director  of  an  organization 
that  represents  a  front  door  for  the  city's 
homeless,  Solarz  had  taken  special  interest 
three  years  ago  in  the  plight  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

"Nothing  was  being  done.  We  were  seeing 
more  and  more  kids  and  few  of  them  could 
get  into  school  becaue  of  papework  prob- 
lems. When  you  don't  have  a  home  and  you 
travel  from  place  to  place,  you  tend  to  lose 
track  of  things  like  birth  certificates,  shot 
records  and  other  stuff  that  the  school 
system  requires,"  she  said.  "Fortunately, 
the  school  board  and  the  city  were  receptive 
to  the  idea  of  placing  a  teacher  in  the 
family  shelter." 

School  is  in  session  from  8:45  a.m.  until  1 
p.m.  Reflecting  the  transience  of  the  chil- 
dren's parents,  the  pupils'  average  stay  is 
six  to  eight  weelu.  Since  September,  120 
children  have  enrolled  in  and  left  The 
School  With  No  Name. 

Still,  whatever  brief  structure  the  school 
can  offer  the  children  is  "better  than  noth- 
ing," said  Solarz,  who  spends  most  of  her 
time  ministering  to  the  parents. 

In  their  second-floor  offices  at  the  Grey- 
hound Bus  Station  across  from  the  Salt 
Palace  downtown,  Solarz  and  her  staff  con- 
tend with  a  daily  tide  of  travail.  Social  work- 
ers' files  reveal  various  reasons  their  clients 
ended  up  in  Salt  Lake.  "Came  from  El  Paso 
where  he  lost  a  job  in  an  oil  field.  He  was 
headed  to  Washington  state  to  look  for 
work  in  the  fisheries.  No  money  for  gas. 
Needs  shelter  for  wife  and  a  child  and  tem- 
porary work,"  one  file  said. 

Another  client's  "car  broke  down  on  1-15. 
Arrived  from  Provo.  Divorced,  two  smaU 
children.  She  is  without  funds,  very  de- 
pressed and  needs  a  place  to  rest."  stated 
another. 

And  in  the  office  of  social  worker  Maxine 
Greer  one  April  day,  a  middle-aged  woman 
named  Elaine  was  asking  for  an  extension 
on  the  month  her  family  would  be  allowed 
in  the  family  shelter.  She  had  arrived  from 
Seattle  In  March,  hoping  to  find  work  here. 
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and  had  enrolled  her  children  in  The  School 
With  No  Name. 

"I  was  married  21  years.  I  got  the  clothes, 
the  car  and  the  kids.  He  got  an  18-year-old 
girlfriend,"  the  woman,  draped  in  a  large 
green  coat,  says  as  Greer  makes  notes. 

"That's  hard  to  take.  *  *  * 

"Well,  if  there's  a  God  in  heaven,  he'll  get 
his." 

"You  don't  want  to  wish  harm  to  anyone. 
It's  bad  for  your  health." 

"Him,  I  do."  the  woman  says.  '"I'm  40 
years  old.  Over  the  hill.  An  old  hag  with 
teen-age  kids.  •  •  •" 

"Your  life  goes  on." 

"Maybe,"  she  says,  unpersuaded.  Sudden- 
ly, she  brightened.  "I  got  a  job  tx>day  clean- 
ing rooms  at  the  Orleans  Hotel.  I  went  in 
for  the  interview  with  this  coat  on  because  I 
didn't  want  them  to  see  the  old  housedress  I 
have  on  underneath.  It's  only  $3.35  an  hour, 
but  it's  a  start.  •  *  *" 

"Good  for  you,"  Greer  says.  She  waves 
goodbye  and  wishes  Elaine  well. 

"How  does  anyone  do  it?"  the  social 
worker  asks  a  little  later,  sighing  as  she  files 
her  notes  with  a  pile  of  others.  ""How  can 
you  expect  to  raise  a  family  on  minimum 
wage?" 

STRANCEKS  DRIVE  BY  JDST  TO  STARE 

For  Bob  and  Iris  Kovach,  it  isn't  easy.  A 
reddish  sun  is  setting  as  they  sit  on  a  cot  in 
a  cramped  trailer  at  the  family  shelter.  The 
shelter  is  a  collection  of  five  trailers,  the 
schoolhouse  and  a  couple  of  other  buildings 
on  a  plot  of  gravel  barely  20  yards  from  I- 
15. 

The  traffic  noise  is  thunderous.  Near  their 
trailer,  a  huge  green  road  sign  aimounces 
Ogden,  Pocatello,  Reno  and  Airport,  arrows 
pointing  in  several  directions.  Highway  dust 
and  grit  wafts  over  the  shelter  grounds, 
which  smell  of  diesel  fumes  and  old  con- 
crete. 

The  orange  and  white  trailers  are  divided 
into  private  compartments  in  which  31 
adults  and  33  children  sleep.  The  Kovachs 
have  just  returned  from  The  Broiler  Cafe 
where,  for  $16,  everyone  feasted  on  veal  cut- 
lets and  fries.  It  was  the  first  hot  dinner  the 
family  had  had  in  more  than  a  week. 

The  t>eds  are  neat,  and  the  family's 
clothes  are  hung  smartly  along  a  wall.  Bob, 
who  got  a  minimum-wage  job  with  the  city's 
street  department  two  weelis  before 
through  an  emergency  work  program,  re- 
ceived his  first  paycheck  earlier  in  the  day— 
$220.  Minus  the  price  of  the  night's  diiuier, 
the  $10.50-a-week  rent  for  the  shelter  and 
the  $145  Bob  owed  a  fellow  who  repaired 
the  Pinto's  transmission,  the  family  was  left 
with  $38  to  last  the  next  two  weeks. 

The  Kovachs  receive  $290  a  month  in  food 
stamps,  which  ordiiuu-ily  would  be  enough 
to  last,  according  to  Iris.  "If  I  had  a  refriger- 
ator and  a  stove  and  one  of  those  family- 
packs  of  hamburger,  I  could  make  it  last  a 
week,"  she  said.  But  the  shelter  has  no 
cooking  facilities  and  hot  plates  are  forbid- 
den, so  Iris  spends  the  food  stamps  on  lunch 
meats,  bread,  fresh  fruits  and  other  food 
the  family  can  eat  in  a  day  or  two,  while  the 
cash  she  receives  in  change  is  spent  on  hot 
meals  at  inexpensive  restaurants. 

Iris  could  try  cooking  over  an  open  fire 
under  the  viaduct  as  a  few  of  the  other 
mothers  do.  but  "I'd  feel  too  ashamed,"  she 
said.  "At  night,  strangers  drive  by  Just  to 
stare." 

Indeed,  the  indignities  of  poverty  often 
seem  Just  a  painful  and  hardedged  as  pover- 
ty itself.  No  longer  do  the  Kovachs  go  bowl- 
ing or  camping.  Even  their  personal  free- 
dom is  limited.  E^^ery  day  from  8  a.m.  to  4:30 
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p.m.  the  manager  of  the  shelter  locks  each 
trailer  so  that  the  mothers  and  children 
won't  isolate  themselves. 

"He  thinks  we'll  get  too  depressed,"  Iris 
said.  So  she  spends  her  days  "feeling  worse" 
sitting  with  the  other  mothers  watching 
hour  after  hour  of  soap  operas  and  game 
shows  on  the  day-room  television. 

"Last  week,"  she  said,  '"We  went  to  a 
church  in  town,  just  to  see  what  the  services 
were  like.  The  minister  introduced  us,  and 
people  gathered  around  to  welcome  us.  One 
lady  came  over  with  her  hand  out  to  shake 
mine  and  she  asked  us  where  in  town  we 
lived.  I  told  her  the  family  shelter  on  6th 
Street.  And  she  pulled  her  hand  back  like  I 
had  a  disease." 

Bob  takes  his  cap  off  and  runs  a  hand 
through  his  thin  brown  hair.  "That's  the 
toughest  part:  Seeing  what  they  have  to  put 
up  with  and  feeling  like  there's  nothing  I 
can  do  about  it,"  he  said.  Each  morning,  he 
rises  at  6  and  works  from  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
filling  potholes  in  city  streets.  He  doesn't 
pack  a  lunch  and  doesn't  eat  during  the  day, 
mostly  to  save  money  but  partly  because  he 
doesn't  get  very  hungry,  he  said. 

Aside  from  money,  shelter  and  food,  his 
biggest  worry  is  more  immediate.  Before  he 
falls  sleep  each  night,  he  prays  that  a  truck 
doesn't  miss  a  turn  and  come  crashing 
through  the  rusty  fence  that  separates  his 
family  from  the  freeway. 

FIELD  TRIPS  BUOY  SPIRITS 

It  is  12:15  p.m.  at  The  School  With  No 
Name.  Most  children  are  working  on  science 
experiments  Treshow  has  set  up  around  the 
classroom.  They  exhibit  an  unusual  comara- 
derie  and  a  unique  knowledge  of  the  city. 
When  a  visitor  asks  a  girl  where  the  soup 
kitchen  is,  she  replies:  "'Two  viaducts  over 
from  the  Blood  Center,"  referring  to  the 
place  where  her  mother  donates  blood  for 
$12. 

The  children  are  abuzz  over  a  field  trip 
they  took  to  a  planetarium.  Treshow  be- 
lieves in  field  trips.  She  has  taken  them  to 
the  zoo,  the  museum,  even  McDonald's  to 
show  them  a  brighter  side  of  life. 

Robert  Kovach,  a  handsome  fellow  with 
bright  brown  eyes,  stands  by  as  Treshow 
goes  over  his  essay.  She  appears  stunned 
and  is  quiet  for  a  moment.  "That's  tremen- 
dous, Ilobert.  Just  super,"  the  teacher  said 
finally,  nodding  in  admiration. 

At  16,  he  is  a  serious,  well-mannered  boy 
with  a  philosophy  about  life  that  is  more 
mature  than  his  years.  "Last  week,  me  and 
my  brother  went  to  Crossroads  Mall  down- 
town just  to  look  around,"  he  said  "It  was 
about  1:30  and  this  policeman  got  suspi- 
cious. We  told  him  our  school  got  out  at  1, 
but  he  didn't  believe  us.  He  said  if  he  caught 
us  there  again,  he'd  get  us  for  truancy. 

"My  mother  tells  me  to  try  to  forgive 
people.  They  don't  know  what  its  like  to 
have  nothing,"  he  said.  "I  look  at  it  this 
way:  They  may  be  rich  now,  but  the  way 
things  are  going  they  could  end  up  like  us." 

The  week  before  he  had  been  accepted  by 
a  Job  Corps  program  that  will  pay  him  min- 
imum wage  while  he  leams  a  skill.  He  was 
looking  forward  to  that,  for  he  wants  to 
become  a  machinist.  But  more  important, 
he  said.  '"I'll  be  able  to  help  the  family  out." 

At  about  12:45.  a  13-year-old  girl  named 
Melinda  enters  to  tell  everyone  that  her 
family  will  leave  for  Wyoming  today.  The 
news  doesn't  surprise  the  children.  They 
have  seen  classmates  come  and  go.  But  Me- 
linda is  special.  Although  she  has  been 
there  only  three  weeks,  the  cheerful  girl  has 
forged  friendships,  and  everyone  rises  to  say 
goodbye. 
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"Oh,  you'll  like  it  there,"  Treshow  says,  as 
Melinda  accepts  hugs  from  her  friends. 
"Wyoming  is  gorgeous." 

"Yeah,"  she  gleefully  answers.  "Mom 
thinks  we  can  Uve  on  a  ranch  when  Dad  gets 
a  job." 

'"Who's  driving?"  Robert  asks,  fearing 
that  Melinda's  father  likes  to  drink. 

"Daddy,  I  get  to  hold  the  baby  in  my  lap." 

""Fasten  your  seatbelt,"  he  says  as  the  two 
embrace.  "And  make  sure  it  snaps." 


THE  ISRAELI  REFUGEE 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
both  to  praise  and  to  t>ring  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  the  Israeli  Refugee 
Assistance  Program.  Through  this  remarkable 
program,  Soviet,  East  European,  and  other 
Jewish  refugees  entering  Israel  are  able  to 
spend  5  to  8  months,  on  average,  adapting 
themselves  to  life  in  Israel.  During  this  time, 
they  learn  to  speak  Hebrew;  their  children  are 
at>le  to  start  their  education  in  special  schools: 
they  are  given  vocational  training;  and  tf>ey 
become  involved  in  various  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  activities.  In  short,  vyt>en  Israeli 
refugees  complete  this  program,  they  do  so, 
entirely  self-sufficient,  not  as  burdens  of  any 
sort  on  society. 

For  the  past  14  years,  the  United  States 
Government,  through  the  work  of  the  United 
Israel  Appeal  and  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Israel,  has  disbursed  a  total  of  $356.5  million 
in  resettlement  grants  for  this  program.  Today, 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has  shovm 
its  continuing  support  for  tf>e  program  by  au- 
thorizing $25  million  each  for  fiscal  years  1 988 
and  1989  in  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion t>ill  passed  today.  This  money  is  a  small 
part  of  the  total  cost  of  Israel's  refugee  pro- 
gram, yet  it  is  desperately  r>eeded — r>ot  only 
to  give  sustenarKe  to  thousands  of  oppressed 
peoples  and  to  aid  Israel's  overt>urdened 
econoriiy,  but  also  as  a  signal  to  the  Soviet 
leadership  of  our  commitment  to  the  plight  of 
Soviet  refuseniks. 

IfKieed,  the  original  purpose  of  this  program 
was  to  help  absorb  the  massive  influx  of  refu- 
gees from  the  Soviet  Union  into  Israel.  Sir>ce 
1971,  more  than  170,000  refugees  have  fted 
the  Soviet  Union  to  be  resettled  in  Israel.  Al- 
though the  numt>ers  of  Jews  leaving  the 
Soviet  Union  had  diminisfied  drastically  sir>ce 
1979,  a  positive  ar>d  dranutic  upswing  has 
begun  this  past  January.  The  new  Soviet  lead- 
ership under  Mikhail  GortMchev  seemed  de- 
termined to  present  a  new  image  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  world,  through  glasnost,  a  policy 
of  so-called  openness.  Crucial  to  this  Image  is 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  particulariy  the  dissi- 
dents or  refuseniks  who  desperately  seek  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  Although  only  914  Jews 
were  able  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  in  1986, 
more  than  1,600  Soviet  Jews  have  t>een 
granted  exit  visas  In  1987  as  of  the  end  of 
May.  Soviet  officials  announced  last  March 
tiiat  10,000  to  12,000  Jews  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive exit  visas  this  year.  If  these  estimates 
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prove  true,  resettlement  costs  reach  as  high 
as  $220  miHion. 

Aside  from  refugees  from  tfie  Soviet  Union, 
ttiis  program  covers  refugees  from  other  areas 
of  the  vvortd  as  well,  including  Eastern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Eight  thousand  Jews  have 
left  Romania  sirKe  1981.  Last  year,  1,000 
Jews  left  Iran  for  Israel,  escaping  from  the 
anti-Jewish  persecution  of  ttie  Khomeini 
regime.  And  since  1985,  wtien  ttie  world  first 
learned  of  Operation  Moses — Israel's  massive 
arKi  fteroic  camp>aign  to  save  the  Jews  of  Ethi- 
opia from  physical  extinction— over  13,000 
Ethiopians  were  repatriated  and  resettled  in 
Israel.  The  Ethiopian  Jews  arrived,  many  in 
rags  arxj  some  barefoot,  ger>erally  without  any 
possessions  other  than  \t\&r  white  cotton  or 
burlap  robes.  They  were  treated  for  malnutri- 
tion and  diseases  so  uncommon  that  doctors 
knew  of  them  only  from  slides  in  medical 
school. 

The  enormous  and  wondrous  task  of  ab- 
sorbing the  Ethiopians  is  still  being  carried  out 
in  Israel  today.  Altfxxjgh  they  are  slowly  being 
absortied  into  the  community,  their  resettle- 
ment is  nfKxe  costly  and  timeconsuming  than 
for  any  other  immigrant  group,  because  of  cul- 
tural, language,  and  social  differences.  Fifteen 
hundred  Ethiopian  families  are  still  living  in  the 
absorption  centers  today,  completing  their  vo- 
cational training  and  In  need  of  housing. 

The  Israeli  Refugee  Assistance  Program 
was  designed  to  give  opportunity  and  freedom 
to  those  who  have  come  to  Israel  from  dis- 
placed person  camps,  from  ghettos  in  Arab 
Ivids,  from  oppressive  regimes,  and  from 
famine-stricken  areas  of  Africa.  Although  our 
grant  covers  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  resettlement,  the  contribution  has 
been  invaluable.  It  is  my  hope  tfiat  the  U.S. 
Congress  will  continue  to  support  this  invalu- 
able program  for  years  to  come. 


m  HONOR  OP  DR.  FREDERICK 
D.  PATTERSON  AND  CONGRES- 
SIONAL SUPPORTERS  OF  THE 
BLACK  COLLEGE  ACT 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  NTW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1987 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  Or. 
Frederick  D.  Patterson,  founder  of  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund  and  former  president  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  received  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom,  ttie  Natk>n's  highest  civil- 
ian horwr,  today.  The  gokj  medal  was  pre- 
sented by  President  Reagan  during  a  White 
House  ceremony. 

Dr.  Patterson,  who  was  bom  in  1901,  at- 
tended Prairie  View  State  College  and  earr>ed 
a  DVM — doctor  of  veterinary  medicine — aixj  a 
master's  degree  at  Iowa  State  University.  He 
earned  a  Ph.O  Degree  from  Cornell  University. 

During  his  tenure  as  president  of  Tuskegee. 
whk:h  t>egan  in  1935  and  lasted  until  1953, 
Dr.  Patterson  devoted  himself  to  improving  the 
professional  and  academic  opp>ortunlties  avail- 
able to  black  students  arxi  to  strengthening 
the  America's  private,  historically  t>lack  col- 
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that  the  region  would  rwed  more  veterinar- 
ians. He  founded  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  at  wtiat  is  now  Tuskegee  University. 
It  is  the  only  such  school  under  black  auspic- 
es in  the  country  today.  Similariy,  he  under- 
took the  creation  of  a  School  of  Engineering 
whrch,  until  the  1970's,  was  one  of  the  few 
sources  of  black  engineers  In  the  United 
States. 

Concerned  about  the  financial  health  of  pri- 
vate black  higher  education.  Dr.  Patterson 
wrote  a  column  in  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  in 
1943  proposing  tfiat  a  consortium  of  private, 
historically  black  colleges  t>e  formed  to  raise 
money  on  a  national  basis  for  these  underfi- 
nanced institutions.  Today,  ttie  organization  Is 
known  by  its  motto,  "A  mind  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  waste"  and  it  has  raised  over  $400  milton 
for  black  higfier  education.  But  when  it  was 
founded  In  1944  by  Dr.  Patterson  and  28 
other  black  colleges,  UNCF  was  the  first  con- 
sortium of  its  kind  to  be  formed  in  the  country 
arKJ  only  raised  at)Out  75  percent  of  its  first 
year  goal  of  $1  million. 

Dr.  Patterson's  latest  achievement  is  the 
creation  of  tfie  college  endowment  funding 
plan  [CEFP].  Conceived  by  him  in  the  mkJ- 
seventies,  CEFP  enables  small  private  col- 
leges to  combine  funds  loaned  at  bek}w- 
market  rates  t)y  insurance  companies  with 
funds  raised  by  tfie  institutions  tfiemselves. 
Five  or  six  colleges  form  packages  of 
$750,000  each  and  in  this  way  combine  tfieir 
resources  to  invest  in  U.S.  Treasury  and  high- 
grade  corporate  bonds.  The  Income,  and  after 
the  loans  are  repakj  the  principal  serves  as 
operating  and  endowment  funds  for  tfie  par- 
ticipating Institutions. 

So  far,  38  historically  black  colleges  are 
participating  in  the  college  endowment  funding 
plan  and  tfie  Federal  Government  has  experi- 
mented with  adapting  the  plan  to  federally 
funded  programs.  Two  years  ago.  Dr.  Patter- 
son was  honored  by  the  PreskJent's  Office  of 
Private  Sector  Initiatives  for  his  innovative  pro- 
gram. He  Is  still  seeking  additkjnal  insurance 
companies  to  participate  In  the  plan. 

Dr.  Patterson's  honors  include  honorary  de- 
grees from:  New  York  University,  Morehouse 
College,  Virginia  Unk)n  University,  Wilberforce 
University,  Atlanta  University,  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Shaw  University,  Tuskegee  University, 
Virginia  State  College,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  Lincoln  University  and  Xavier  Univer- 
sity of  Louisiana. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
FRED  JOHNSON 


Tfie  cfianging   Southern  economy  of  ttie 
1930's  and  1940's  indicated  to  Dr.  Patterson 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  trilxrte  to  Fred  Johnson,  ctiamt)er  presi- 
dent of  tfie  Wilmington  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Fred  will  be  honored  at  tfie  Wilmington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Annual  Installation 
Banquet  Friday,  June  26,  1 987. 

Fred  Johnson  grew  up  In  Rosemead,  CA, 
wtiere  fie  dreamed  of  someday  playing  base- 
ball for  some  major  league  baseball  team  like 
the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  or  the  San  Francis- 
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CO  Giants.  Fred's  fattier  encouraged  him  and 
his  brothers  to  participate  In  sports  as  he  felt 
"sports  is  a  great  deterrent  to  kids  getting  in 
trouble."  Fred  excelled  In  sports  In  fiigh 
scfiool,  txjt,  Ironrcally,  fie  dkJ  not  play  baseball 
at  Alhambra's  Mark  Keel  High  School,  wtiere 
fie  played  foott>all  and  partk;ipated  in  track, 
and  was  the  student  body  preskJent  in  1967. 

In  January  1969  after  having  played  a 
season  at  East  Los  Angeles  College,  Fred 
was  Invited  to  a  San  Francisco  Giants'  tryout 
camp  In  Arizona.  However,  opportunity  sud- 
denly turned  into  tragedy  on  March  13,  1969, 
as  Fred  suffered  a  broken  left  arm  while  slid- 
ing Into  second  base.  Fred  quickly  turned  his 
injury  Into  another  opportunity  as  fie  pursued 
his  second  love,  working  with  young  people. 

Fred  started  working  with  young  people 
about  15  years  ago  and  he's  been  at  It  ever 
since.  Fred  continued  his  education  at  Califor- 
nia State  University,  Los  Angeles,  and  later 
earned  his  master's  degree  at  UCLA.  Long 
hours  are  commonplace  for  Fred,  as  he 
spends  much  of  his  time  fundralsing  for  the 
youth  cause.  "I've  got  a  good  product  to  sell," 
he  says,  "it  all  evolves  around  the  kids.  Tfie 
future  of  America  Is  with  kkJs." 

Fred's  first  txiys  club  experience  came  In 
1972  as  a  program  director  In  Monterey  Park. 
He  later  field  the  director's  post  at  Monterey 
Park,  before  steeping  down  in  1982  to  take  a 
similar  position  in  Simi  Valley.  Fred  started  at 
tfie  Wilmington  Boys  and  GIris  Club  In  June 
1985.  He  feels  very  much  at  home  there.  He 
drives  to  work  each  day  from  his  home  in 
Temple  City,  wfiere  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Jan, 
and  their  daughter,  Maria.  Fred's  commitment 
to  youth  and  his  community  also  extends  into 
a  numt>er  of  activities  beyond  his  10-hour 
days  at  tfie  Boys  and  GIris  Club.  Fred  Is  the 
president  of  the  Wilmington  Chamt>er  of  Com- 
merce, a  memt)er  of  Wilmington's  Rotary 
Club.  Harbor  Police  Community  Advisory 
Council,  and  the  Wilmington  Coordinating 
Council.  He  feels  tfiat  we  have  an  obligation 
to  educate  the  young  about  drugs  and  gangs. 
He's  very  open  to  anything  tfiat  is  positive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  great  pride  tfiat  my 
wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratulating  Fred 
Johnson  on  his  achievements.  We  wish  Fred, 
his  wife  Jan,  and  their  daughter  Maria,  all  the 
t>est  in  the  years  ahead. 


BUDGET  REALITIES 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfys  year, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  congres- 
sional budget  deliberations  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  failure  of  t>oth  the  budget  process  and 
tfie  congressional  leadership  to  effectively  ad- 
dress the  Nation's  primary  economk:  crisis — 
the  Federal  deficit. 

Throughout  much  of  recent  history,  battles 
over  the  budget,  the  many  programs  that 
comprise  It  and  the  deficit  that  remains  have 
dominated  the  legislative  agenda.  As  any 
honest  observer  could  attest,  this  year's 
budget  proceedings  have  had  much  more  to 
do  with  name  calling  and  Inaccurate  economic 
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assumptk>ns  than  with  any  serious  attempt  to 
establish  responsible  spending  guklelines  for 
the  Nation. 

Tfie  conference  agreement  before  us  today 
cannot  be  taken  seriously  t»y  anyone  who  tje- 
lieves  In  tfie  polkYmakIng  responsibility  of 
Congress.  The  bill  includes  taxes  that  every- 
one in  Congress  realizes  will  not  be  enacted, 
smoke-and-mirrors  accounting  to  claim  Imagi- 
nary savings,  absolutely  no  program  termina- 
tions, and  It  singles  out  tfie  agricultural  sector 
to  bear  a  dlsproportk>nate  burden  of  tfie  do- 
mestic cuts  that  have  been  included. 

Instead  of  providing  tfie  leadership  to  write 
a  reasonable  budget,  the  Democrats  have  re- 
sponded to  their  newly  acquired  majority 
status  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  refusing 
to  accept  the  responsibility.  Tfie  budget  con- 
ference agreement  is  obviously  neither  a 
budget  to  be  taken  seriously,  or  a  realistic 
blueprint  for  the  appropriation  process. 

One  of  tfie  most  bask:  flaws  In  this  year's 
budget  resolution  Is  the  abandonment  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  [GRH]  deficit  reduc- 
tk^n  targets.  By  basing  the  budget  resolution 
on  overty  optimistk;  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  [OMB]  economic  assumptkins.  It 
is  possible  to  claim  that  we  are  reaching  the 
GRH  $108  billk>n  fiscal  year  1988  deficit 
target.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  most  reli- 
able and  widely  accepted  economic  Indicators 
suggest  that,  if  enacted,  this  budget  resolutk)n 
would  lead  to  a  deficit  in  the  range  of  $135  to 
$150  bilton.  With  a  wink  and  a  nod,  the  sup- 
porters of  this  resolution  are  once  again  ignor- 
ing the  missed  spending  targets. 

The  budget  resolution  t>efore  us  this  week 
includes  $64  t)illk>n  In  unspecified  new  taxes 
over  three  years,  with  a  $19.3  billk)n  tax  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1 988.  Since  the  President 
has  repeatedly  voiced  his  opposition  to  any 
tax  increase,  and  we  know  the  Congress  will 
unlikely  vote  to  increase  taxes  by  $20  billion 
this  year.  Such  projects  are  unreallstk;  and 
dishonest.  Setting  tfie  stage  for  stalemate  Is 
an  abdicatkjn  of  responsibility,  not  an  act  of 
leadership. 

The  fact  that  reductkjns  in  Federal  spending 
equal  less  than  half  of  the  new  taxes  Included 
In  this  trillion  dollar  budget  underscores  the 
lack  of  seriousness  being  given  attempts  to 
bring  Government  spending  under  control.  Ob- 
viously,  the  new  majority  party  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  has  failed  to  address  the  defk;it 
responsibly. 

In  addition,  the  call  for  increased  taxes 
threatens  the  major  gains  Included  In  last 
year's  Tax  Reform  Act.  Before  much  of  tax  re- 
form's most  t}asic  changes  have  tieen  phased 
into  law,  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  for  new 
unspecified  revenues  that  may  result  in  the 
postponement  of  the  lower  rates  so  vital  to 
the  success  of  tax  reform. 

Since  the  Reagan  admlnistratkm  has  ex- 
pressed its  unequivocal  opposition  to  tfie  tax 
Increases  and  the  funding  levels  Included  In 
this  pooriy  thought-out  budget  resolution,  it 
appears  that  we  are  setting  tfie  stage  for  con- 
tinued confrontatkjn  t)etween  Congress  and 
the  White  House.  As  tfie  long  Washington 
summer  continues,  I  would  fiope  that  In  their 
rush  to  do  k>attle  with  each  otfier,  tfie  leaders 
on  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  will  not 
completely  forget  tfie  need  for  responsible 
Government  and  defictt  control.  This  budget 
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resolution  helps  to  underscore  that  t>oth  of 
tfiese  duties  are  currently  t>eing  neglected. 


SECRETARY  DOLE  ON  THE 
RIGHT  TRACK 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  the  Hon  Elizatieth  Dole,  has 
recently  called  for  increased  hiring  of  air  traffic 
controllers  by  the  FAA.  This  much  needed  de- 
cision requires  our  immediate  support  in  Con- 
gress. As  the  following  editorial  from  the  June 
7,  1987.  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  accurate- 
ly points  out,  the  number  of  flights  is  continu- 
ing to  grow  while  the  numtser  of  certified  air 
traffic  controllers  has  actually  decreased.  Tfie 
answer  is  simple.  We  must  hire  more  traffic 
controllers.  Now  that  the  Secretary  has  given 
the  go  ahead,  let's  act  promptly  to  keep  the 
skies  safe.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  wtiat  Mr.  McAllster  has  to  say  in  the  text 
whk:h  follows: 

Air  TRArric  Safety  Finally  Gets 
Attention  it  Demands 

It  was  painfully  slow  in  coming,  but  the 
abrupt  alK>ut-face  this  week  by  U.S.  Trans- 
portation Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole  on  the 
need  for  more  air  traffic  controllers  appear 
to  l>e  the  long-awaited  signal  that  the  na- 
tion's air  safety  is  finally  getting  the  priori- 
ty attention  it  deserves. 

As  recently  as  two  months  ago.  the  Trans- 
portation Department  was  still  looking 
through  the  rose-colored  glasses  supplied  by 
the  FAA,  Insisting  that  only  225  more  con- 
trollers would  be  needed  in  the  air  traffic 
system  next  year.  This  week,  in  a  dramatic 
turnaround.  Secretary  Dole  told  Congress 
she  needs  funds  to  hire  955  controllers,  su- 
[>ervisors  and  traffic  managers  beginning  in 
October.  Even  that,  she  admitted,  will  have 
no  impact  on  the  system  until  late  1988. 

Congressional  critics  were  quick  to  seize 
on  her  request  as  evidence  of  the  depart- 
ment's poor  planning  and  poor  manage- 
ment. That  is  tielaboring  the  obvious.  The 
evidence  has  Xyeen  in  plain  sight  for  months; 
Secretary  Dole's  action  this  week  Is  simply 
evidence  that  her  department  has  finally 
faced  up  to  reality. 

A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  report  re- 
vealed the  depth  of  the  problem.  In  1986.  it 
said,  there  were  9,555  fully  certified  control- 
lers available  to  handle  the  9  million  flights 
out  of  the  nation's  22  busiest  airports.  At 
those  same  airports  In  1981  there  were  21 
percent  fewer  flighte  and  38  percent  more 
veteran  controllers. 

The  significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
flights  and  the  accompanying  decline  in  the 
numl>er  of  competent  controllers  doesn't 
seem  to  concern  FAA  officials.  "It's  safer  to 
fly  than  ever,"  FAA  chief  Donald  Engen 
claims.  He  and  other  FAA  officials  point  to 
the  fact  that  air  fatality  rates  have  fallen  in 
recent  years,  despite  increased  traffic. 

But  the  picture  Is  not  all  that  encourag- 
ing. A  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
study  concluded  that  the  nation's  air  traffic 
control  facilities  are  seriously  understaffed. 
And  near  collisions  nationwide  were  up  18 
percent  In  the  first  quarter  of  1987  over  the 
same  period  of  last  year. 

Tf  ose  realities  led  the  National  Transpor- 
l  kion  Safety  Board  last  month  ^to  urge  that 
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flights  t>e  curtailed  during  busy  travel  peri- 
ods to  assure  that  controllers  will  not  t>e 
overburdened. 

That,  apparently,  is  the  only  possible 
shortrange  remedy.  The  training  of  air  traf- 
fic controllers,  once  a  five-year  undertaking, 
has  now  been  cut  to  three  years  at  the 
FAA's  Oklahoma  City  training  school.  Even 
under  that  speeded-up  schedule,  new  hires 
will  not  be  certified  l>efore  the  summer  of 
1990. 

It  Is  understandable  that  congressional 
critics  are  taking  the  opportunity  provided 
by  Secretary  Dole's  request  to  say  "I  told 
you  so."  But  the  time  for  that  is  past.  Mrs. 
Dole  Is  moving  to  correct  the  system's  prob- 
lems and  Congress  should  give  her  the  tools 
she  needs  without  delay. 

Her  request  is  not  for  new  funds.  She 
simply  wants  to  divert  $51.5  million  from 
other  department  accounts  in  the  1988 
budget  to  hire  the  additional  controllers 
and  supervisors. 

The -action  is  clearly  needed,  and  needed 
now. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  C.  PARISI 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1987 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  in  trilMJte  to 
Mayor  Joseph  C.  ParisI  of  Englewood  Cliffs. 
NJ.  Joe  has  held  a  special  place  in  his  com- 
munity, serving  as  mayor  of  Englewood  Cliffs 
since  1976  and  as  chairman  of  the  Bergen 
County  Democratic  Organization  for  the  past  5 
years. 

This  year,  Joe  retires  as  county  chairman. 
He  has  lat>ored  long  and  hard  for  his  party  to 
build  a  strong  financial  tjase.  For  Democrats 
In  Bergen  County.  Joe  has  tieen  an  effective 
and  an  Important  leader.  We  are  grateful  for 
his  dedicated  service  In  this  position,  as  well 
as  the  many  roles  he  has  undertaken  through- 
out fiis  career.  In  addition  to  his  roles  as 
mayor  and  county  chairman,  Joe  fias  served 
as  councilman  for  4  years,  and  was  the  past 
president  of  tfie  Bergen  County  Democratic 
Mayors'  Associatk>n.  He  currently  adds  to  his 
schedule  the  posts  of  secretary  and  cun^ent 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee  of  ttie  East 
Bergen  Regional  Council  of  Mayors. 

Joe's  talents  lend  themselves  to  more  than 
his  career  as  a  public  servant.  Joe  Is  also  tfie 
agent-owner  of  the  Otterstedt  Insurance 
Agency.  He  Is  affiliated  with  the  Maryland 
Casualty  Insurance  Group,  and  serves  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  IFA  Insurance  Co.  Joe  served  as 
preskient  of  the  Hudson  County  Insurance 
Agents  Association,  combining  leadership 
qualities  in  both  the  business  and  politKal 
worids. 

Well  known  and  respected  in  his  communi- 
ty, Joe  is  a  trustee  on  the  Bergen  County 
Community  College  Foundation,  preskient  and 
charter  member  of  the  North  Bergen  Gutten- 
t)erg  UNICO  and  cofounder  of  the  Witte 
Scholarship  Fund  which  honors  former  Engle- 
wood Cliffs  Polk:»  Chief  Fred  Witte.  He  has 
also  t>een  the  past  director  of  tfie  Bergen 
County  CYO,  arid  is  a  member  of  tfie  New 
York  and  the  Fort  Lee  Athletic  Clubs.  Joe's 
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mettibership  in  these  organizations  has 
earned  him  the  admiration  of  his  colleagues. 
as  he  has  continually  given  his  time  and 
energy  to  ttieir  endeavors. 

Through  all  of  his  time-cor>suming  activities, 
Joe  has  always  found  the  time  to  be  with  his 
wife  Lucille  and  their  children  Deborah, 
Joseph,  and  Laura.  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
Joe's  family  as  well  as  his  friends  and  Bergen 
County's  Democratic  leaders  in  honoririg  Joe 
Parisi. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ences  on  how  best  to  end  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence in  Central  America.  We  should  do  all  we 
can  to  encourage  such  a  process. 


June  23,  1987 


CX)NCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

COMMENDING  PRESIDENT 

OSCAR      ARIAS  SANCHEZ      OP 
COSTA  RICA 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  UTAH 
T»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  tfie  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Crockett],  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  corKurrent  resolution  commending 
President  Oscar  Arias  Sanchez  of  Costa  Rica 
for  his  initiative  toward  ending  the  armed  corv 
fKct  in  Central  America. 

It  is  important  to  note  tfiat  the  Presidents  of 
all  four  democracies  surroundir>g  Nicaragua 
have  erxlorsed  the  Arias  proposal.  In  addition, 
when  I  was  in  President  Arias'  office  in  late 
February,  he  told  of  a  letter  from  the  then 
tfwee  memt)er  governing  board  of  ttie  United 
Nicaraguan  Opposition  which  also  spoke  fa- 
voratjfy  of  the  plan.  t 

I  note  with  genuine  disappointment  that  ttie 
day  following  the  visit  of  American  Ambassa- 
dor Habib  to  El  Salvador,  President  Duarte 
wittidrew  from  the  planned  summit  wtiich  was 
sct)eduled  to  begin  the  day  after  tomorrow  in 
Esquipulas,  Guatemala. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  no  American 
aily,  anyplace  in  the  world,  is  on  record  as  fa- 
voring American  policy  in  Nicaragua.  Not  even 
Mrs.  Thatcher  is  on  our  side  on  that  one.  That 
lack  of  any  apparent  support.  In  Itself,  should 
t>e  Instructive  for  us  as  we  face  a  reevaluation 
of  America's  bankrupt  policy  of  military  sup- 
port for  \he  Contras. 

When  PresKient  Arias  visited  Washington 
last  week,  fiavir>g  been  summoned  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  he  was  not  commended  for  his 
efforts.  Instead,  he  was  toM  tfiat  his  proposal 
was  too  lenient  toward  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
'«nvnent  One  Costa  Rican  official  described 
ttie  meeting  as  "sharp,  tense,  and  blunt" 

But  ttiis  is  not  an  issue  of  wtiettier  or  not 
you  agree  with  President  Reagan's  polk:y  in 
Central  America.  It  is  an  Issue  of  peace  and  of 
the  peace  process.  While  people  may  dis- 
agree on  ttie  specifics  of  Arias'  proposal,  we 
should  be  applauding  President  Arias'  corv 
structive  efforts  toward  ending  armed  conflkrt 
and  reinforang  denxxracy  In  Central  America. 

This  concurrent  resolution  also  urges  all 
Cerrtral  American  nations  to  actively  partici- 
pate In  ttie  rescfieduled  summit  meeting  In  Es- 
quipulas, Guatemala,  In  August.  Peace  In  Cen- 
tral America  can  only  be  actiieved  if  ttiose  na- 
tions in  the  region  meet  to  settle  ttieir  differ- 


ORVILLE  H.  SCHELL,  JR..  78. 
DIES;  LAWYER  AND  BALLET 
CHAIRMAN 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  great 
sadness  that  we  mourn  tt>e  passing  of  Orville 
H.  Schell,  Jr.  The  toss  of  Mr.  Schell  will  be  felt 
t>y  people  around  the  wodd  wfK)  respect  his 
work  In  support  of  human  rights.  Mr.  Schell 
will  pertiaps  be  remembiered  most  for  his  work 
with  Americas  Watch,  an  organization  created 
to  monitor  and  promote  human  rights  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  His  activities  with  this 
organization  fielped  to  highlight  the  plight  of 
repressed  citizens  in  a  numt>er  of  countries, 
sometimes  at  risk  to  his  own  personal  safety. 

The  loss  of  such  an  Individual,  to  any 
cause,  is  always  a  great  blow,  but  we  must 
push  forward  and  press  for  the  cause  in  his 
memory.  Today,  as  we  witness  events  In 
South  Korea,  Panama  and  around  the  world, 
we  remember  Orville  Sct>ell.  And  in  his 
memory,  we  should  continue  to  push  for  the 
cause  of  greater  respect  for  human  rights,  a 
goal  he  so  greatly  cherished. 

I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record,  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times,  which  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  19, 1987) 

Orvilxx  H.  Schell  Jr.,  78,  Dibs;  Lawyer 
AND  Ballet  Chairman 
(By  Edward  Hudson) 

Orville  H.  Schell.  Jr.,  a  former  president 
of  the  City  Bar  Association  and  chairman  of 
the  New  York  City  Ballet,  died  of  cancer 
Wednesday  in  Danbury  (Conn.)  Hospital. 
He  was  78  years  old  and  a  resident  of  Red- 
ding Ridge,  Conn.,  and  Manhattan. 

A  prominent  Wall  Street  lawyer,  Mr. 
Schell  was  active  in  human  rights,  including 
serving  as  churman  of  Americas  Watch,  a 
human-rights  organization  monitoring  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribl)ean.  He  also  cut  a 
wide  swath  in  New  York  City's  political  and 
cultural  life. 

In  addition  to  t>eing  chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Ballet,  he  was  the  head  of  a 
mayorally  appointed  theater  advisory  coun- 
cil that  drew  up  a  series  of  proposals  In  1984 
for  preserving  Broadway's  44  legitimate  the- 
aters. 

LEO  STATE  COMMISSION 

In  1975,  Mr.  Schell  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Hugh  L.  Carey  as  the  chairman  of  a  More- 
land  Act  commission,  which  spent  a  year  in- 
vestigating the  reasons  for  the  financial  col- 
lapse of  the  State  Urban  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

In  his  work  for  Americas  Watch,  he  often 
traveled  abroad  to  look  Into  human-rights 
violations.  In  1979,  for  example,  he  led  a 
delegation  to  Argentina  and  sharply  criti- 
cized Argentina's  lawyers  afterward  for  not 
speaking  out  against  repression.  The  risk  of 
detention  or  atxluction.  the  group's  report 
said,  had  "chilled  the  willingness  of  lawyers 
to  represent  the  unpopular  and  made  the 
repression  of  rights  far  simpler  for  the  Gov- 
ernment." 


Mr.  Schell  was  at  the  center  of  a  human 
drama  at  Kennedy  International  Airport  for 
three  days  in  August  1979,  when  the  au- 
thorities kept  a  Soviet  airliner  on  the 
ground  to  determine  whether  a  Soviet  balle- 
rina, Lyudmila  Vlasova.  the  wife  of  Alexan- 
der Godunov,  a  dancer  who  was  defecting, 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  United  States  with 
her  husband. 

The  ballerina  was  finally  allowed  to  leave 
after  Mr.  Schell.  meeting  with  her  in  a 
mobile  airport  lounge  along  with  American 
and  Soviet  officials,  got  her  answer.  It  was 
no. 

BIARCHES  IN  PEACE  PARADES 

Mr.  Schell  had  l>een  board  chairman  of 
the  New  York  City  Ballet  since  1980.  Gillian 
Attfield,  the  board  president,  said  yesterday 
that  Mr.  Schell  was  "very  active"  on  the 
board  but  asked  a  year  ago  to  be  "taken  out 
of  a  leadership  position"  because  of  illness. 
Earlier  this  month,  she  said,  the  l>oard 
named  him  chairman  emeritus. 

He  was  chairman  partner  of  Hughes,  Hulv 
bard  &  Reed,  having  been  with  the  Wall 
Street  law  firm  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Schell  was  a  product  of  the  establish- 
ment— educated  at  LawrenceviUe  Academy, 
Yale  and  Harvard  Law  School.  But  he  was 
anything  but  a  conventional  Wall  Street 
lawyer.  In  the  late  1960's,  he  marched  in 
peace  parades  and  helped  organize  a  group 
of  l.OOio  lawyers  who  marched  on  Washing- 
ton to  protest  the  United  States  military 
campaign  in  Camt>odia. 

During  his  presidency  of  the  City  Bar  As- 
sociation from  1972  to  1974.  the  group,  one 
of  the  most  prestigious  in  the  country,  took 
stands  on  such  issues  as  the  appointment 
system  for  judges. 

Orville  Hickok  Schell  Jr.  was  tx>m  on  July 
11,  1908,  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  His  father 
practiced  medicine  there,  and  the  son  was 
ready  to  t)ecome  a  doctor  too  until  squeam- 
ishness  took  over.  "I  watched  my  dad  do  an 
operation  and  I  took  a  nose  dive  on  the  op- 
erating room  floor,"  he  said. 

SERVED  IN  THE  NAVY 

He  got  a  job  with  a  law  firm  in  1933  after 
getting  his  law  degree.  Except  for  a  brief 
stint  in  the  advertising  business  in  the  early 
1940's  and  service  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II,  his  entire  professional  career  was 
spent  on  Wall  Street. 

Two  of  his  sons,  Orville  3d  and  Jonathan, 
are  well-known  authors. 

His  first  marrriage  ended  in  divorce. 

He  is  survived  by  his  second  wife,  Elinor; 
three  children  from  his  first  marriage:  two 
sons,  Orville,  of  Bolinas.  Calif.,  and  Jona- 
than, of  Manhattan,  and  a  daughter,  Su- 
zanne Pearce  of  Cambridge,  Mass.;  three 
sons  from  his  second  marriage:  Christopher, 
Andrew  and  Peter,  all  of  Redding  Ridge, 
and  six  grandchildren. 

A  memorial  service  is  scheduled  for  tomor- 
row at  2  P.M.  at  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
Congregational  in  Redding  Center,  Conn. 


THE  GOETZ  TRIAL  VERDICT 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  few  nxxittis,  we  have  witnessed  nu- 
merous inckients  of  "white  crime,"  frcxn  the 
Ivan  Boesky  insider  trading  scarxlal  on  Wall 
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Street,  and  the  World  War  II  crimes  of  Nazi 
soldier  Klaus  Bart>ie,  to  the  possit)le  obstruc- 
tk>n  of  justice  by  LL  Col.  Oliver  North  and 
otf>ers  In  the  Iran-Ckmtra  affair.  But  no  or>e 
suggests  shooting  all  white  businessmen  on 
Wall  Street,  or  killing  Barbie  or  North  and  de- 
nying them  the  right  to  a  jury  trial. 

That's  why  the  verdk:t  returned  by  the  jury 
in  ttie  recent  New  York  City  murder  trial  of 
"subway  vigilante"  Bemhard  Goetz  is  a  trou- 
bling one.  The  jury  found  that  the  State  failed 
to  prove  Goetz  guilty  of  attempted  murder  or 
assault  when  he  shot  four  black  youths  on  a 
subway  train  2  years  ago,  and  only  convicted 
him  on  a  minor  gun  possessk^n  charge. 

What  is  troubling  about  the  verdict  Is  that  it 
sends  a  message  to  the  American  public  that 
it  Is  perfectly  all  right  to  ignore  the  rule  of  law, 
and  take  matters  Into  one's  own  hands.  The 
verdict  could  encourage  rampant  vigllantism  In 
our  streets,  with  everyone  carrying  their  own 
weapons  to  combat  what  Is  Indeed  a  serious 
crime  problem  In  our  Nation's  cities. 

However,  provkJing  every  American  with  a 
weapon  and  allowing  each  individual  to 
become  a  self-appointed  judge,  jury,  and  exe- 
cutioner Is  not  the  way  to  solve  the  growing 
incktence  of  urban  crime.  To  look  for  easy  an- 
swers to  this  problem  and  circumvent  our 
-riminal  justice  system  is  to  weaken  that 
system,  and  threaten  the  nature  of  our  socie- 
ty, whk:h  Is  based  on  respect  for  the  law.  We 
should  learn  ttie  lessons  of  the  German 
oeople  of  50  years  ago,  whose  quest  for 
easy  answers"  to  that  country's  ecorramk: 
crises  led  them  to  elect  Adolph  Hitler  as  their 
leader,  a  decision  with  disastrous  results  for 
that  nation  and  ultimately  the  wortd. 

It  Is  true  that  our  criminal  justice  system  is 
far  from  perfect,  but  the  way  to  address  that 
ssue  is  to  reform  the  system,  not  take  to  the 
streets  with  guns. 

I  am  also  concerned  at)Out  the  racial  impli- 
catk>ns  of  the  verdict.  The  pro-Goetz  senti- 
ments among  many  white  New  York  City  resi- 
dents, whk:h  were  furttier  inflamed  by  some 
local  media  and  local  elected  officials,  had 
less  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Goetz  was  alleg- 
edly In  dar>ger  on  that  subway,  than  It  has  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  the  alleged  assailants  are 
black. 

I  fear  that  the  Goetz  verdict  sends  signals 
to  white  people  In  New  York  City  and  else- 
wtiere  In  the  Nation  that  It  Is  "open  season" 
on  black  people.  Such  beliefs  have  no  place 
In  our  multiracial,  democratk:  country.  I  call 
upon  Federal,  State,  and  local  elected  offi- 
cials, religious,  and  community  leaders  across 
the  country,  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner  by  actively  discouraging 
those  racist  beliefs,  and  by  preventing  any 
acts  of  lawlessness  and  vigllantism  resulting 
frcxn  misinterpretatKtns  of  the  Goetz  trial  ver- 
dkrt. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

whk:h  will  celebrate  its  65th  anniversary  on 
June  27. 

The  San  Pedro  Lion's  Club  has  t)een  a 
long-time  source  of  leadership  and  service  to 
the  community  of  Ssln  Pedro.  The  dedrcatksn 
and  civk;  pride  of  the  hundreds  wtio  have  par- 
ticipated as  memt)ers  of  the  San  Pedro  Lion's 
Club  has  gone  a  long  way  in  assisting  the 
ycxjng,  the  elderiy,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
generally  disadvantaged. 

The  San  Pedro  Lion's  Club  has  a  long  histo- 
ry of  rich  tradition.  Beginning  in  1922  with  55 
men  under  the  leadership  of  Its  first  president, 
Clyde  W.  Smith,  the  San  Pedro  Lion's  Club 
has  continued  its  relentless  community  service 
to  this  day.  Without  questksn,  the  San  Pedro 
Lkin's  Club  is  one  of  the  finest  Lion's  Club 
chapters  In  existence.  This  is  a  particxilariy 
special  honor  considering  the  fact  that  Uon's 
International  Is  the  largest  service  organizatk>n 
In  the  world. 

Besides  distinguishing  Itself  by  serving  the 
community  in  a  truly  civic  and  humanitarian 
spirit,  the  San  Pedro  Lion's  Club  has  also  dis- 
tinguished itself  through  the  fellowship  that 
exists  among  its  memt)ers.  It  Is  certainly  a  tes- 
tament to  the  strength  of  this  organization,  to 
see  the  solkj  bond  of  friendship  that  exists  he- 
tween  its  members. 

1  am  confident  that  the  San  Pedro  Lion's 
Club  will  (x>ntinue  its  excellent  service  to  the 
community.  I  can  only  hope  that  other  organi- 
zations will,  or  do  follow  its  exceptional  exam- 
ple. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  commending  ar>d 
congratulating  the  San  Pedro  Lion's  Club  on  a 
job  well  done.  We  wish  the  club  and  its  cur- 
rent memt>ers,  continued  success  and  tiappl- 
ness  In  the  years  ahead. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  SAN  PEDRO  LION'S  CLUB 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  San  Pedro  Lion's  Qub 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DORIS  THOMAS 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1987 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  membership  the  accom- 
plishments of  an  Individual  who  has  made  a 
great  contributkjn  to  the  San  Francisco  com- 
munity for  the  past  quarter  century.  Doris 
Ttwmas  is  an  Individual  known  for  her  out- 
standing dedication  and  servk;e  to  the  Fifth 
District  of  California. 

The  following  article  highlights  Ms.  Thomas' 
distinguist>ed  career  and  reveals  the  depth  of 
her  commitment  to  helping  others. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  June 
20,  19871 

Those  She's  Helped  Salute  Big  Sister 
(By  Mildred  Hamilton) 

"Doris  Thomas  and  Associates."  The  im- 
migration and  political  consulting  firm  is  so 
new  the  name  hasn't  yet  Ijeen  painted  on 
the  door  nor  her  stacks  of  framed  award 
certificates  and  plaques  hung  on  the  walls 
of  the  suite  in  the  ILWU  Building. 

It's  new  career  time  for  the  woman  who 
has  been  a  caring  vital  meml>er  of  the 
Burton  team  since  1963.  That's  when  then 
state  Assemblyman  Phillip  Burton  asked 
the  young  Urban  League  worker  in  Hunter 
Point  to  join  his  staff. 

She  helped  open  his  Washington,  D.C. 
office,  then  headed  his  San  Francisco  office 
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through  his  19  years  in  Congress,  staying  on 
when  his  widow,  Sala  Burton,  was  elected  to 
succeed  him.  Sala  Burton's  Feb.  1  death 
brought  transition  responsibilities  with  the 
special  election  that  Just  sent  Nancy  Pelosi 
to  Washington. 

Now  Thomas  is  realizing  the  dream  of 
being  on  her  own.  That  new  sign  could  read 
"San  Francisco's  Big  Sister"  as  she  moves 
out  of  public  into  private  service. 

"It  doesn't  feel  strange  at  all.  I'm  delight- 
ed to  do  something  different.  I'll  miss  the 
constituents,  but  I'll  see  them.  And  it's  nice 
to  have  the  freedom  to  do  what  I  want  to  do 
when  I  want  to. 

"It  seems  to  me  for  a  long  time  I  went  to  a 
meeting  every  night.  Then  they  started 
having  the  meeting  at  7:30  a.m.  and  they 
are  just  as  bad.  I'd  like  luncheon  meetings." 

Thomas  may  envision  a  slower  pace  for 
herself,  but  then  she  begins  to  talk  alx>ut 
her  future.  Work  connected  with  the  com- 
plexities of  the  new  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  alone  could  fill  her  calen- 
dar. She's  already  enrolled  in  an  immigra- 
tion law  judge's  course  at  Lincoln  Universi- 
ty. 

A  Howard  University  law  graduate,  she's 
also  considering  taking  the  bar  exam  In  Feb- 
ruary. She's  committed  to  work  in  Art 
Agnos  campaign  for  mayor.  She  wants  to 
join  the  mayor  on  Sister  City  trips  to  Abid-  ' 
Jan.  Ivory  Coast,  and  Manila.  She's  eager  to 
inspect  Nicaragua  with  peace  activist  Vivian 
Halllnan. 

'But  I'll  do  these  things  on  my  schedule." 
she  protests. 

At  the  moment  she  sits  smiling  ttehind  the 
new  desk.  Big  brown  eyes  sparkle  in  her 
round  face.  There  is  a  framed  photograph 
of  a  19-year-old  l)eauty.  her  daughter  Tandi. 
There's  also  an  earlier  photo  of  Tandi  as  a 
curly-haired  toddler  shortly  after  Thomas 
became  a  pioneering  single  parent  adopter 
in  1970. 

Tandi.  for  whom  Philip  Burton  was  godfa- 
ther, is  now  a  CltyXJoUege  student  eyeing  a 
future  in  medicine.  Her  proud  mother  has 
also  helped  hundreds  of  other  would-l)e  par- 
ents with  adoption  tangles,  many  involving 
immigration. 

"Helping"  is  the  word  most  frequently 
mentioned  in  any  description  of  Doris 
Thomas.  The  Burtons'  and  her  own  dedica- 
tion to  human  rights  made  the  congression- 
al office  a  mecca  for  The  City's  diverse  pop- 
ulation with  equally  diverse  needs.  Thomas 
had  a  reputation  as  an  imaginative  and  skill- 
ful problem-solver  and  solution-finder, 
whether  the  request  involved  immigration, 
customs,  federal  jobs.  Social  Security,  a 
birth  certificate,  gay  rights  or  the  IRS. 

•People  walk  up  to  me  all  the  time  and 
ask  Do  you  rememljer  me?  You  helped  me 
in  1970.'  It's  a  good  feeling  even  if  I  don't  re- 
memt)er  every  individual.  I  really  enjoy  poli- 
tics and  the  law,  although  at  one  point  I 
thought  I'd  be  a  social  worker.  In  a  sense  I 
do  that  anyway." 

A  few  of  the  friends  of  Doris  Thomas  de- 
cided her  own  career  transition  was  the  per- 
fect time  to  say  thank  you.  They  are  spon- 
soring a  "Doris  Thomas  has  a  heart  ef  gold" 
appreciation  party  Saturday  at  the  Hot«l 
Meridien.  The  committee  includes  every- 
body from  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  to  Willie  and 
Mae  Mays. 

The  appreciative  will  include  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  The  City's  immigrant  community, 
"One  Vietnamese  woman  I  helped  bring  her 
famUy  over  told  me,  'I'm  going  to  open  a 
restaurant.'  She  opened  two,  and  the  food  Is 
excellent.  I  could  tell  you  a  thousand  stories 
like  that." 
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One  involves  responding  to  a  frantic  par- 
ent's request  to  locate  an  11-year-old  who 
happened  to  be  with  a  tour  group  in  Af- 
ghanistan when  that  war  broke  out.  Others 
detail  reuniting  parents  with  visaless  chil- 
dren stranded  overseas  and  bumped  from 
country  to  country.  A  Korean  student  given 
visa  assistance  sent  an  ornate  mother-of- 
pearl  nameplate  she  cherishes.  As  Thomas' 
expertise  with  complex  immigration  cases 
grew,  so  did  the  cries  for  help. 

"I  started  thinJcing  about  opening  my  own 
firm  in  this  field  about  a  year  ago.  Then, 
after  I  learned  of  Sala's  illness.  I  put  the 
idea  aside."  Thomas'  friendship  with  Nancy 
Peloei.  who  was  endorsed  by  the  dying  Sala 
Burton  is  long  and  strong  "I  made  it  clear 
that  I  am  available  to  help  in  any  way  that  I 
can.  Three  of  Nancy's  children,  little  Nancy. 
Christine  and  Jacqueline,  worked  in  our  of- 
fices summers  while  they  were  in  college. 
They're  very  bright,  wonderful  children." 

Thomas  the  first  black  administrative  aide 
to  a  non-black  member  of  Congress  grew  up 
in  Indiana,  earned  her  B.A.  at  Virginia's 
Hampton  University,  and  her  law  degree  at 
Howard  in  Washington,  D.C.  Work  for  the 
Urban  League  brought  her  to  California. 
Her  new  firm  includes  attorney  Karen 
Pierce  Thomas'  sister,  health  professional 
Naomi  Gray,  shares  their  suite  with  her 
own  consulting  business. 

The  years  with  the  Burtons  enabled  her 
to  meet  presidents  and  other  history- 
makers.  Her  special  heroes  include  the  late 
Hubert  Humphrey,  former  Rep.  Barbara 
Jordan  and  Supreme  Court  Justice  Thur- 
good  Marshall— "Lord,  I  pray  every  day  for 
him  to  hang  in  there  a  little  longer." 

There  are  no  personal  political  campaigns 
in  Thomas'  future.  "I  am  a  behind-the- 
scenes  politician,"  she  says  with  her  engag- 
ing chuckle. 

And  she's  anticipating  the  lively  politick- 
ing immediately  ahead,  both  locally  and  na- 
tionally. Some  of  its  participants  will  be 
former  students  she  supervised  from  San 
Francisco  Stete,  UC-Berkeley  and  USP.  "I 
can't  tell  you  how  many  studenti>  we 
trained,  and  it  was  rewarding  to  watch  those 
kids  develop  Phil  had  said.  'I  want  to  get  all 
those  students  together  for  a  reunion.'  At 
some  point  I'd  like  to  do  that." 

It  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  thank  and  pay 
tribute  to  Doris  Thomas  and  the  Invaluable 
contribution  she  has  made  to  San  Francisco. 


PLIGHT  OP  GREEK  ALBANIANS 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

or  IfKBRASKA 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1987 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  below  are  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Kaltsoonts  of  Omaha,  NE,  re- 
garding Albania's  persecution  of  Its  Greek 
population. 

During  the  last  40  years,  Mr.  Kaltsounis 
states  that  thousands  of  Greek  Albanians 
have  been  deliberately  and  systematically 
slaughtered  by  the  regime  currently  In  power. 
Over  200,000  Albanians  of  Greek  descent  are 
currently  hefcj  Illegally  in  prisons  arnj  concen- 
tration camps  along  Albania's  northern  border 
under  the  most  inhuman  conditions.  They  are 
persecuted  for  their  differences  in  origin,  reli- 
gion, and  social  outlook. 

This  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Kaltsounis  to 
a  group  of  concerned  citizens  is  well  ttraught 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

out  and  worthy  of  my  colleagues  attention.  I 
then,  therefore,  submit  it  for  the  Record: 
Thx  Orkcxs  or  Albania 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  appear  on 
this  radio  program  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
concept  of  informing  the  world  about  the 
atrocities  that  take  place  against  the  Greek 
people  of  Albania.  All  of  us  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  those  who  provide  financial 
support  for  this  valuable  program. 

"The  history  of  the  Greeks  living  in  Com- 
munist Albania  is  replete  with  incidences  of 
continuous  death  and  destruction.  However, 
none  of  these  atrocities  parallel  those  cur- 
rently perpetrated  by  the  regime  which  en- 
throned itself  after  World  War  II  as  the 
rightful  guardian  of  the  rights  cf  the  Alba- 
nian people.  During  the  last  forty  years, 
thousands  of  Greek  Albanians  have  been  de- 
liberately and  sytematically  slaughtered  by 
the  regime  currently  in  power.  An  equally 
large  number  of  Greek  Albanians  have 
l)ecome  refugees  in  Greece  and  elsewhere  in 
the  free  world  to  avoid  prolonged  imprison- 
ment and  certain  death.  Over  two  hundred 
thousand  Albanians  of  Greek  descent  are 
currently  held  illegally  in  prisons  and  con- 
centration camps  along  Albania's  Northern 
border  under  the  most  inhuman  conditions. 
They  are  subjected  to  continuous  torture  by 
a  group  of  penal  "experts"  known  through- 
out the  world  for  their  brutality  and  barba- 
rism. They  are  persecuted  for  their  differ- 
ences In  orgin,  religion  and  social  outlook. 
The  treatment  accorded  to  the  Greelts  of 
Albania  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews  of 
Germany  under  Hitler's  reign.  In  the  case  of 
Jews,  world  leaders  stood  by  reluctant  and 
unwilling  to  confront  Hitler  and  his  follow- 
ers for  their  crimes  against  the  Jewish 
people.  It  was  after  World  War  II  that 
world  leaders  rose  in  indignation  to  con- 
demn the  German  Govertunent  for  its  hei- 
nous crimes  against  an  innocent  and  de- 
fenseless people.  Today,  some  forty  years 
later,  the  same  nations  of  the  world  are 
once  again  exhibiting  the  same  reluctance 
and  unwillingness  to  condemn  the  Albanian 
Government  for  its  cruel,  barbarous  and 
systematic  extermination  of  the  Greek  pop- 
ulation residing  within  its  twrders.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  Albanian  Government  is 
openly  and  defiantly  engaging  In  a  cam- 
paign of  genocide  against  its  Greek  popula- 
tion. Likewise,  it  is  no  secret  that  free  and 
Communist  governments  alike  are  maintain- 
ing silence  about  the  Albanian  genocide  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  violation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement,  a  document  constituting  a 
fundamental  guarantee  of  human  rights 
and  privileges.  It  is  imperative  for  the  lead- 
ers of  the  world  to  subject  violators  of  the 
Helsinki  agreement  to  severe  punishment  as 
a  means  of  forcing  them  to  respect  human 
rights. 

It  appears  that  the  governments  of  the 
world,  and  especially  those  who  advocate  de- 
mocracy and  respect  for  human  rights,  are 
very  selective  in  their  criticism  of  human 
rights  violators.  We  find  the  United  States 
Government  condemning  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  such  countries  as  Nicaragua.  Af- 
ghanistan. Angola  and  Poland.  In  fact,  in 
some  instances,  the  American  government  is 
openly  financing  armies  made  up  of  citizens 
of  these  countries  dedicated  to  the  over- 
throw of  their  respective  oppressive  govern- 
ments. We  applaud  and  encourage  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  in  support 
of  those  who  seek  freedom  over  bondage. 
However,  we  are  equally  distressed  with  the 
apathy  that  free  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  display  with  regard  to  the 
torture  and  systematic  extermination  of  the 
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Greeks  by  the  Albanian  Govenunent.  We 
implore  this  Government  and  all  free  gov- 
ernments everywhere  to  exert  pressure  on 
all  leaders  and  political  systems  that  seek  tc 
undermine  the  freedom  and  Justice  of  their 
citizens.  We  feel  that  world  leaders  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  denounce  oppression 
and  actively  seek  to  ostracize  and  overthrow 
tyrants  who  engage  in  the  commission  of 
crimes  against  humanity.  We  consider  it 
both  a  duty  and  a  responsibility  for  all 
Western  nations,  and  especially  the  more  af- 
fluent ones,  to  make  human  rights  the  cen- 
tral focus  of  their  foreign  policy.  Pailure  by 
the  democracies  of  the  world  to  take  deci- 
sive action  against  abusive  leaders  who 
govern  as  though  they  are  unrestrained  by 
law  and  world  opinion,  helps  prolong  their 
existence  and  destroy  the  will  of  their  citi- 
zens who  dare  to  challenge  their  rule.  Gov- 
ernmental relationshtF>s  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  develop  on  political  expediency  but 
rather  on  a  foundation  that  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  plight  of  their  people.  Govern- 
ments who  allow  political  expediency  to  dic- 
tate the  conduct  of  their  foreign  affairs  are. 
indeed,  assisting  in  the  spread  of  Commu- 
nism and  the  emergence  of  ruthless  dicta- 
tors. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  there 
were  approximately  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand Greeks  living  in  Albania.  Today  that 
number  shrank  to  three  hundred  thousand. 
Although  many  fled  Albania  to  vtu'ious 
parts  of  the  free  world,  the  majority  are 
either  terrorized  in  prisons  or  have  been 
brutally  murdered  for  crimes  manufactured 
by  the  Albanian  Govenunent  and  its  sympa- 
thizers. Albania  has  succeeded  in  acquiring 
the  dubious  distinction  of  lieing  the  most 
primitive  European  state.  No  other  Europe- 
an country  subjects  its  citizens  to  as  much 
cruelty  and  violence  as  Albania.  Amnesty 
International,  the  world's  most  respected 
watchdog  on  human  rights  violations,  has 
proclaimed  Albania  the  leader  among  the 
countries  which  have  relegated  human  dig- 
nity and  value  to  a  level  below  that  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  Albanian  citizens  who 
manage  to  escape  to  Greece  and  Italy  paint 
a  bleak  picture  of  the  conditions  in  and  out 
of  prison.  The  whole  nation  has  l)een  con- 
verted to  a  place  where  persecution  is  the 
order  of  the  day  for  those  who  dare  to  ques- 
tion the  legitimacy  of  the  system.  They 
speak  of  physical  and  psychological  afflic- 
tions unknown  to  the  civilized  world.  They 
speak  of  torture  and  cruelty  as  being  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  for  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  ideas  and  ideals  of  Albanian  Commu- 
nism. They  speak  of  prisons  operated  and 
guarded  by  Albanian  fanatics  who  have 
been  taught  the  art  of  pain  infliction.  They 
speak  of  prisons  in  whicli  Greeks  are  sadisti- 
cally tortured  for  their  ethnic  origin.  They 
speak  of  prisons  in  which  Greeks  are  merci- 
lessly tormented  for  their  allegiance  to  their 
Christian  heritage.  They  speak  of  a  nation 
which  has  banned  the  use  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. They  speak  of  a  nation  which  de- 
clared war  on  the  Orthodox  Church.  They 
speak  of  a  nation  which  is  absorbed  with 
the  task  of  obliterating  the  Greeks  and 
their  culture.  They  speak  of  a  nation  which 
is  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  destroying  a 
group  of  people  whose  existence  in  that 
part  of  the  world  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
Homer. 

The  Greeks  of  Albania  are  racing  against 
time.  Unless  the  world  intervenes  in  their 
behalf,  they  are  destined  to  become  an  ex- 
tinct species.  We  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  and  beseech  them 
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to  use  their  influence  in  bringing  to  a  halt  a 
state  supported  genocide  that  begun  some 
forty  years  ago.  Let  us  not  allow  our  civiliza- 
tion to  be  scarred  by  another  holocaust. 


TOO  LITTLE  HOUSING 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


( 


Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
June  13,  1987,  the  New  York  Times  ran  the 
following  editorial  on  America's  urban  housing 
problems.  At  1  mllton,  the  number  of  families 
on  our  cities'  public  housing  waiting  lists  is 
rapidly  approaching  parity  with  the  1.3  million 
public  housing  units  in  the  Nation.  Some  lists 
have  grown  so  large  that  they've  had  to  be 
closed.  In  addition  reports  now  suggest  that 
as  many  as  900,000  units  of  our  Nation's 
stock  of  subsidized  housing  may  soon  be  lost 
when  the  boaowers  prepay  their  federally  as- 
sisted nrrartgages,  thus  releasing  them  from 
their  commitments  to  rent  to  tow-  and  moder- 
ate-income families.  While  State  and  local 
housing  agencies  in  Maryland  and  around  the 
country  have  made  great  strides  in  creating 
new  methods  of  housing  our  Nation's  poorest 
citizens,  the  Times  correctly  points  out  thai 
their  efforts  cannot  replace  Federal  support 
for  low-income  housing.  The  House,  by  pass- 
ing H.R.  4,  has  reaffirmed  our  Nation's  com- 
mitment that  decent  and  affordable  housing  is 
a  right,  not  a  privilege. 

I  recommend  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues 
as  an  excellent  assessment  of  our  current 
housing  situation. 

[Prom  the  N.Y.  Times,  June  13,  1987) 
Too  Little  Housing 

When  the  marble  floors  of  railroad  sta- 
tions l)ecome  beds  .  .  .  when  6-year-olds  play 
games  like  snatch-the-purse  in  welfare  hotel 
lobbies  .  .  .  when  lack  of  housing  for  middle- 
income  executives  threatens  business  expan- 
sion .  .  .  when  old  people  cannot  afford  to 
heat  the  houses  from  which  they  cannot 
afford  to  move,  America's  urban  housing 
problems  send  alarms  that  cannot  be  tuned 
out.  Behind  these  problems  lie  three  hard 
truths. 

One  is  that  in  many  communities,  the 
housing  supply  is  increasing  much  more 
slowly  than  demand.  The  second  is  that 
states  cannot  help  builders  or  their  custom- 
ers without  Federal  support.  The  third  is 
that,  despite  long-deferred  favorable  action 
in  the  House  Thursday,  not  nearly  enough 
Pederal  supports  is  yet  in  sight. 

Por  at  least  15  years,  Washington  has  re- 
fused to  finance  any  substantial  amount  of 
new  subsidized  public  housing.  Such  hous- 
ing has.  despite  some  notable  failures,  pro- 
vided the  best  available  homes  for  faimilies 
of  low  Income. 

Dismayed  by  the  failures  and  the  budget 
deficit,  the  Federal  Government  has  offered 
instead  less  expensive  programs  of  partial 
subsidy.  These  never  bridged  the  gap  be- 
tween what  low-income  families  can  afford 
and  what  they  must  pay  for  minimal  hous- 
ing. So  Washington  also  offered  rent  assist- 
ance. That  helps  low-income  tenants  in 
areas  with  a  housing  surplus.  But  it  does 
not  provide  a  sound  basis  for  new  invest- 
ment in  construction  or  rehabilitation. 

Supporters  of  rent  assistance  claim,  cor- 
rectly, that  destitute,  female-headed  urban 
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families  are  rarely  helped  permanently  by 
being  put  in  new  housing.  Nevertheless,  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  decent  housing  must 
be  part  of  any  remedy,  and  that  can't  be 
done  without  Pederal  help. 

Despite  its  financial  strength  in  earlier 
boom  years.  New  York  City's  government 
was  unable  to  offer  decent  homes  to  the 
poor  even  when  it  could  build  tuimels. 
bridges  and  highways  with  its  own  money. 
In  the  1960's  and  70's.  it  borrowed  to  fi- 
nance middle-income  housing.  exp>ecting  to 
recoup  its  funds  from  rent.  Instead  it  wound 
up  forced  to  sell  mortgages  below  face  value, 
losing  billions.  Now  the  city  spends  about 
$270  million  a  year  just  to  shelter  the  home- 
less without  hope  of  recouping  anything. 

There's  a  better  way.  It's  called  public 
housing. 

Where  prudently  and  effectively  man- 
aged, expensive  public  housing  projects  are 
still  providing  decent  homes  after  nearly  a 
half-century.  The  long  life  of  successful 
projects  suggests  that  initial  cost  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  best  measure  of  long-range 
economy.  New  public  housing  should  remain 
in  the  nation's  housing  program.  But  public 
housing  alone  cannot  fulfill  the  Congres- 
sional promise  to  give  every  family  a  decent, 
safe  home  in  a  suitable  living  environment. 

The  Initial  Pederal  financial  commitment 
for  a  public  housing  apartment  is  much 
greater  than  for  any  other  assisted  apart- 
ment. After  deciding  how  much  the  Pederal 
Government  should  commit  to  these  units 
each  year.  Congress  has  to  find  a  subsidy 
formula  whose  terms  meet  the  needs  of  low- 
income  families  and  investors  willing  to  risk 
their  capital  in  building  for  them. 

To  keep  subsidiaries  low.  Congress  can 
help  the  industry  work  l)etter  by  reducing 
regulation.  The  aim  should  be  to  let  compe- 
tition keep  prices  near  actual  cost.  Washing- 
ton can  push  local  government  by  condition- 
ing its  sut>sidies  to  repeal  of  excessive  re- 
strictions in  zoning  and  building  codes.  Spe- 
cial attention  should  t>e  given  to  local  union 
barriers  against  prefabricated  housing. 

Now  the  House  has  passed  the  most  gener- 
ous housing  authorization  bill  in  seven 
years,  yet  even  it  does  nothing  new  to 
expand  production.  The  President  is  said  to 
be  certain  to  veto  anything  like  the  House 
bill.  That  threatens  a  housing  deadlock,  pro- 
ducing not  Pederal  frugality  but  increased 
homelessness. 

Lack  of  housing  exacts  its  own  costs,  in 
what  it  does  to  civil  peace  and  national 
pride  when  people  sleep  on  railroad  station 
floors— and  in  what  it  does  to  defei-  econom- 
ic growth.  The  House,  by  standing  firm  on 
its  new  housing  authorizations,  can  reaffirm 
the  national  promise  that  every  American 
family  shall  have  its  chance  to  find  a  decent 
home. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE 
VOTER  PARTICIPATION  IN 
ELECTIONS 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  alor>g  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  five  ol 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mrs.  Schroeoer, 
Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Miss  Schneider, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will  signifi- 
cantly ir>crease  voter  participation  in  elections 
by  eliminating  the  need  for  nrast  individuals 
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who  move  to  re-register  at  their  new  address. 
This  legislation  would  associate  voter  re-regis- 
tration with  an  activity  almost  all  people  who 
nrove  undertake — the  submisston  of  a 
change-of-address  form  to  the  Postal  Service. 
Our  legislation  calls  for  a  new,  cartxjnized 
change-of-address  form,  from  which  one  copy 
would  be  removed  by  the  Postal  Service  and 
fonwarded  to  State  electton  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  the  voter's  registration. 

Although  voter  turrraut  has  been  on  tt)e  de- 
cline for  many  years,  once  registered,  the 
ovenwhelming  majority  of  citizens  vote.  The 
key  step  in  the  process  comes  in  keeping  the 
voter  registered.  While  only  half  of  all  eligible 
individuals  voted  in  the  1 984  Presidential  elec- 
tion, 85  percent  of  those  who  were  registered 
to  vote  did  so. 

Moving  reduces  voting  because  of  the  r>eed 
to  re-register  and  the  low  priority  whk:h  this 
task  assumes  for  people  who  have  moved  re- 
cently. Moreover,  half  of  all  moves  occur  be- 
tween June  and  September,  leaving  little  time 
to  register  before  the  fall  deadline,  whk;h  is 
generally  30  days  before  an  election.  Movers 
do  not  necessarily  face  legal  obstacles  to  reg- 
isterir>g,  but  many  forget  to  establish  or  re-es- 
tablish their  eligibility  in  the  midst  of  trying  to 
settle  a  new  home. 

In  1981,  16.6  percent  all  voting  age  citi- 
zens—26.8  million  people — had  moved  within 
the  past  year.  Aside  from  b&ng  younger  than 
the  national  average,  these  millions  of  poten- 
tial voters  are  very  much  like  the  rest  of  the 
populatton.  Their  party  preference,  education, 
income,  race  and  ideological  leanings  resem- 
ble those  long-term  residents. 

Our  legislation  reduces  the  negative  effects 
of  movings  by  allowing  movers,  without  per- 
forming any  additional  tasks,  to  provkle  elec- 
tion officials  with  all  the  necessary  information 
for  re-registration.  As  long  as  movers  continue 
to  file  change-of-address  forms,  their  change- 
of-address  information  will  be  forwarded  to 
and  processed  by  State  and  local  election  of- 
ficials. 

In  any  State  which  chooses  to  make  use  of 
the  new,  carbonized  change-of-address  form, 
election  officials  could  automatically  re-regis- 
ter intrastate  movers,  who  account  or  83  per- 
cent of  all  moves,  upon  receipt  of  a  carbon- 
ized change-of-address  form.  If  the  mover 
were  not  previously  registered,  election  offi- 
cials would  be  alerted  to  mail  voter  registra- 
tion materials  to  the  mover's  new  address. 

No  matter  where  individuals  move,  receipt 
of  the  change-of-address  form  copy  would 
result  in  the  cancellation  of  their  old  registra- 
tion. Some  States  estimate  that  as  much  as 
20  percent  of  their  voter  registrations  are  out- 
dated. Implementation  of  this  legislation  will 
provide  election  officials  with  an  efficient  and 
prompt  method  of  purging  obsolete  registra- 
tions, which  will  reduce  their  costs  for  mailing 
election  materials  and  simultaneously  reduce 
opportunities  for  voter  fraud. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  proposal 
has  received  bipartisan  support  on  the  Feder- 
al and  the  State  level.  Because  the  political 
preferences  of  movers  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  public,  and  fc)ecause  of  our 
proposal  is  aimed  at  keeping  movers  regis- 
tered, implementatton  of  this  bill  will  not  result 
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in  any  disproportionale  advantage  to  eitt>er 
party. 

The  only  cost  to  ttie  Federal  Government 
under  our  legislation  wookJ  be  an  estimated 
$2  million  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  100  million 
cartonized  change-of-address  fomis.  Our  bill 
provides  ttiat  States  which  elect  to  participate 
in  this  program  will  pay  for  any  additional  han- 
dlirtg  and  mailing  costs  associated  with  for- 
wardirtg  change-of-address  Information  to 
election  officials.  Once  every  5  years  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  will  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  impact  the  program  has  on  voter 
registration. 

A  number  of  State  election  officials  strongly 
endorse  our  proposal,  in  spite  of  its  potential 
cost  to  them,  because  of  its  effectiveness  in 
keeping  movers  registered  and  removing  ol>- 
soiete  registrations.  Additionally,  State  and 
local  costs  will  be  offset  by  savings  from  not 
producing  and  mailing  voter  materials  to  indi- 
viduals at  outdated  addresses. 

Because  State  participation  in  this  program 
is  strictiy  voluntary,  this  legislation  will  not 
result  in  any  unwanted  costs  being  imposed 
on  State  arxJ  local  governments.  Moreover, 
because  our  legislation  reserves  ttie  right  of 
States  to  negotiate  individually  with  the  Postal 
Service  regarding  the  implementation  of  the 
program.  State  governments  will  retain  full  say 
in  determining  the  scope  and  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  order  to  permit  the  use  of  change-of- 
address  forms  for  registration  purposes. 
States  will  have  to  enact  legislation  making  a 
signed  char)ge-of-address  form  legal  authori- 
zation to  cancel  ttie  old  address  registration 
arxJ  shift  it  from  the  old  to  the  new  address. 

A  cartwnized  char>ge-of-address  form  effi- 
ciently provides  election  officials  with  current 
change-of-address  information  without  Impos- 
ing any  additional  burden  on  movers.  Without 
requiring  any  significant  Federal  expenditure, 
this  bill  will  give  States  an  opportunity  to 
reduce  voter  fraud  and  facilitate  registration 
for  millions  of  individuals  wtro  have  recently 
moved.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
cost-effective,  bipartisan  proposal  to  increase 
voter  participation. 


VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  HEI^SINKI 
FINAL  ACT— THE  FEDEROV  CASE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OP  VKRMOIfT 
nf  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouki  like  to 
draw  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
matter  that  I  find  disturbing.  On  June  20, 
1986,  Svaione  Federov,  6  monttis  into  a  diffi- 
cutt  pregnancy,  witnessed  a  quarrel  between  a 
drunken  woman  and  a  flower  salesman.  The 
drunken  woman  was  trying  to  steal  money 
from  the  salesman.  Svaione  lnterver>ed  and 
stopped  Vne  thief  from  committing  ttie  crime, 
wtiereupon  the  drunken  woman  threatened 
her  and  her  unborn  baby  Frighter>ed.  and  only 
as  a  defense.  Svaione  hit  her  with  her  bag. 
Valery.  starxling  nearby,  rushed  to  ttie  aid  of 
his  wife.  Directly  after,  Valery  brought  both 
woman  to  militia  lieadquarters  to  report  the  irv 
cident  He  also  called  for  a  first-aid  medic  who 
refused  to  take  the  drunken  woman  to  the 
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hospital  due  to  her  heightened  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

A  criminal  case  operwd.  but  was  withdrawn 
on  August  17.  1986.  On  December  26,  1986, 
Valery  and  Svaione  were  called  to  militia 
headquarters,  however  not  to  testify  against 
tf>e  drunken  woman.  Instead  they  were 
charged  for  malicious  hooliganism.  It  was  al- 
leged that  Svaione  beat  the  drunken  woman 
out  of  sheer  hooliganism — rather  than  self-de- 
fense. Testimony  was  presented  by  some  un- 
identified witnesses  who  were  neittwr  present 
nor  mentioned  in  the  actual  instance.  ArxJ 
there  was  no  testimony  by  the  first-akJ  person 
who  had  witnessed  the  woman's  drunken  con- 
dition. The  militia  claimed  they  were  not  able 
to  find  him  although  all  first-aid  calls  are  re- 
corded. 

On  June  11,  1987  received  the  verdk:t  to 
the  Federov  case.  Svaione  was  given  a  1-year 
suspended  sentence  with  the  condition  that 
she  does  not  participate  in  any  demonstra- 
tions for  2  years.  Valery  was  fined  50  mbles 
for  his  alleged  participation  in  the  crime. 

I  am  concerned  that  after  a  relative  period 
of  quiet,  Soviet  authorities  appear  to  t>e  step- 
ping up  their  use  of  the  courts  as  a  method  of 
harassing  refuseniks.  I  would  hope  that  this 
case  is  not  an  indk:atk>n  ttiat  the  Soviet 
regime  Is  launching  a  new  campaign  against 
people  who  have  attempted  to  exercise  their 
right  to  emigrate  under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  General  Secretary 
Gortjachev  follows: 

CONGRXSS  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATZS. 

HocsB  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  June  9,  1987. 
General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 
The  Kremlin, 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  

Deak  Generai.  Secretary  Gorbachev:  I 
am  greatly  dlsturljed  to  learn  alwut  the  im- 
pending trial  of  Valery  and  Svaione  Fe- 
derov. These  two  Jewish  refuseniks  will  be 
tried  tomorrow  in  Leningrad  for  malicious 
hooliganism. 

Last  summer.  Svaione  Federov.  who  was 
six  months  pregnant,  witnessed  an  attempt- 
ed Clime  on  a  Leningrad  street.  A  drunken 
woman  was  in  the  process  of  stealing  money 
from  a  flower  salesman.  Svaione  intervened 
to  stop  the  crime.  She  was  threatened  by 
the  drunken  woman,  and  in  self  defense,  hit 
the  woman  with  her  bag.  Svaione's  husband 
then  came  to  her  aid.  More  than  four 
months  later,  the  Federovs  were  Informed, 
much  to  their  surprise,  that  charges  against 
the  woman  had  been  dropped  and  were  in- 
stead Ijelng  brought  against  the  Federovs 
for  malicious  hooliganism.  Conviction  could 
result  In  a  minimum  sentence  of  one  year  in 
lat)or  camp. 

I  am  disturt>ed  by  the  nature  of  this  case 
and  would  hope  that  tomorrow's  trial  will 
bring  to  light  all  facts  surrounding  this  inci- 
dent. I  trust  that  the  trial  will  be  fair  and 
impartial.  It  should  then  l>e  clear  to  the 
court  that  all  charges  against  the  Federovs 
should  t>e  dropped. 

I  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

James  M.  Jetforos, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  submit  a 
letter  of  commendation  for  my  colleagues. 
Representatives  Cardiss  Coluns  and  John 
MiUER,  from  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews  for  ttieir  leadership  as  cochairs  of  the 
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Cortgressional   Call   to  Conscience  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jews: 

JuME  11, 1987. 
Hon.  Carsiss  Collins. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Hon.  John  R.  Miller, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Cochairs,  Congressional  Call  to  Conscience 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Friends:  May  we  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  our  profound  appreciation  to 
you  l)Oth  for  assuming  the  chairmanship  of 
this  year's  Congressional  Call  to  Conscience 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Prom  the  day  the  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews  initiated  the  Congressional  Call 
to  Conscience  in  1976,  the  response  from 
Members  and  Senators  has  been  predictably 
wonderful.  In  1985.  for  instance,  148  Mem- 
l>ers  participated  in  calling  public  attention, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  within  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record,  to  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  including  Refuseniks 
and  Prisoners  of  Conscience. 

What  we  of  the  activist  Soviet  Jewry 
human  rights  and  rescue  movement  seek  is 
what  you  and  all  Americans  seek:  the  inter- 
nationally guaranteed  rights  of  all  citizens 
of  all  nations  to  live  in  peace  with  their 
neighbors,  to  practice  their  religion  accord- 
ing to  their  own  lights  and  free  of  govern- 
ment supervision  or  repression,  and  to  emi- 
grate or  travel  for  personal,  professional,  or 
humanitarian  reasons.  Although  the  Soviets 
have  signed  international  treaties  guaran- 
teeing these  basic  human  rights  to  their 
own  citizens,  they  neither  practice  nor  be- 
lieve in  them.  Indeed,  they  do  not  t)elieve  in 
their  own  people. 

So  we  must  continue  to  pressure  them 
through  economic  and  moral  persuasion, 
not  only  l)ecause  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  cause,  but  l>ecause  we  believe  that  how  a 
nation  treats  its  own  citizens,  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  abides  by  its  Internation- 
al commitments,  is  one  way  of  measuring 
the  sincerity  and  value  of  their  word  when 
it  comes  to  economic,  military  and  arms  re- 
duction treaties.  And,  for  the  Soviet  Jewry 
movement,  the  irrefutable  l)ottom-llne 
measure  of  Soviet  human  rights  is  the  at- 
tainment of  a  high  and  sustained  annual  im- 
migration level  for  Jews  and  other  repressed 
minorities. 

In  a  different  but  applicable  context.  Elie 
Wiesel  has  noted  that  it  is  often  only  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  those  outside  who 
know  and  care  that  sustain  the  hope,  and 
even  the  life,  of  the  prisoner  in  a  society  of 
state-sponsored  anti-Semitism.  We  know 
first  hand  that  Soviet  Jews,  individually  and 
collectively,  depend  for  their  safety,  their 
lives,  and  their  hope  of  rescue,  on  the  spot- 
light you  in  the  Congress  give  to  their 
plight. 

Your  efforts  in  the  Congressional  Call  to 
Conscience,  direct  Interventions,  legislation 
such  as  Jackson-Vanik.  and  collatraratlon 
with  t>oth  Chicago  and  Seattle  Action  for 
Soviet  Jews,  two  of  our  forty  local  Councils, 
all  make  you  lx>th  an  indispenslble  part  of 
the  activist  rescue  movement  for  Soviet 
Jews. 

On  t>ehalf  of  the  100,000  meml)ers  of  the 
Unions  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  and  the 
385.000  Soviet  Jews  who  live  for  the  day 
they  can  emigrate  to  freedom,  and  for 
whom  we  speak,  we  thank  you  and  com- 
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mend  you  both  and.  through  you,  your  col- 
leagues. 

Sincerely. 

Pamela  B.  Cohen, 

National  President 
Micah  H.  Naftalin, 
Washington     Repre- 
sentative. 


POSTER  CARE  AND  ADOPTION 
ASSISTANCE  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ,on  behalf  of 
Congressman  Stark,  Congressman  FORD  of 
Tennessee,  Congresswoman  Kennelly,  and 
Congressman  Miller  of  California,  I  am  today 
introducting  the  Child  Welfare  and  Foster  Care 
Amendments  of  1 987. 

This  legislation  buikJs  upon  the  legislation 
signed  into  law  7  years  ago  this  month  by 
President  Carter,  Publk:  Law  96-272,  the 
Adoptk}n  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1980.  That  landmark  legisla- 
tion resulted  from  a  number  of  years  of  con- 
gressional hearings  and  research  which  found 
ttiat  there  were  serious  problems  In  the  child 
welfare  and  foster  care  programs  in  this  coun- 
try. The  primary  empha^s  of  that  law  was  to 
improve  service  to  cnildren  and  families 
toward  the  goals  of  prevejtllng  where  possible 
the  need  for  removing  children  from  their 
homes;  reunifying  families;  or  providing  adop- 
tion assistance  to  enable  children  who  can't 
return  home,  to  have  a  permanent  home. 

The  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare 
Act  has  t>een  an  effective  catalyst  in  encour- 
aging States  to  establish  laws,  policies,  and 
procedures  that  encourage  permanent  families 
for  chikjren.  States  now  have  an  Increased 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  children  in  their 
care  as  a  result  of  required  tracking  systems, 
case  plans,  and  periodic  reviews.  Increased 
efforts  in  States  to  promote  the  adoption  of 
special  needs  children  and  to  provide  preven- 
tive and  reunification  services  reflect  recogni- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  families  for  children. 

Significant  gaps  still  remain,  however,  be- 
tween these  laws  and  polrcles  and  the  prac- 
tices Involving  IndivkJual  children  at  risk  of 
placement  or  In  foster  care  In  the  States.  The 
legislation  we  are  Introducing  today  represents 
a  significant  step  toward  ensuring  that  children 
actually  receive  tf>e  help  lnter>ded  by  Public 
Law  96-272.  The  bill  will  make  a  number  of 
refinements  in  the  program  to  assist  older 
foster  care  children  prepare  for  Independent 
living;  It  requires  f>ealth  care  plans  for  children 
In  foster  care;  provides  assistar>ce  for  special- 
ized mother-infant  foster  care  programs;  im- 
proves training  and  support  for  foster  care 
parents  ar>d  staff;  and  exterKis  certain  expiring 
provisions  of  current  law. 

Every  year  over  460,000  children  spend 
some  time  In  foster  care  In  this  country.  In  any 
1  rTK>nth,  approximately  276,000  children  are 
in  foster  care.  A  mator  goal  of  this  legislation 
is  to  ensure  that  these  foster  children  ulti- 
mately become  productive  citizens.  Unfortu- 
nately this  too  frequently  is  not  the  case.  Per- 
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haps  no  weakness  in  the  foster  care  system 
has  been  so  tellir>g  as  ttiat  of  failing  to  suc- 
cessfully prepare  foster  care  children  for  inde- 
pendent and  productive  lives  as  citizens.  The 
abrupt  termination  of  youth  from  foster  care  at 
18,  particularly  wf>en  servk;es  aimed  at  pre- 
paring the  youth  for  independent  living  are 
lacking,  serves  neither  tf>e  goals  of  permanen- 
cy planning,  nor  the  youth,  nor  ultimately  the 
community  Into  which  he  or  she  is  tossed. 

Our  bill  provides  a  remedy  to  the  need  to 
extend  and  establish  transitional  ir>dependent 
living  programs  for  older  foster  care  children 
in  two  ways.  First  it  provides  for  a  l-^ear  ex- 
tension through  fiscal  year  1989  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Living  Program  and  allows  States  to 
use  their  allocation  under  this  program  to  any 
Child  in  foster  care  in  the  State  which  is  under 
the  supervisions  of  the  State.  This  is  particu- 
larly critk^l  in  light  of  the  fact  that  funds  for 
the  Foster  Care  Independent  Living  Program 
were  not  released  by  the  Department  of  HHS 
until  nearly  9  months  into  tf>e  fiscal  year,  and 
the  fact  that  the  original  law  requires  that 
there  be  an  evaluation  of  the  Independent 
Living  Program  prior  to  its  reautfK>rization. 

Second,  tt»e  bill  provides  for  the  continu- 
ation of  eligibility  for  title  IV-E  foster  care 
maintenance  payments  for  children  wtx)  have 
been  receiving  benefits  under  title  IV-E  as 
long  as  the  child  Is  participating  In  an  Inde- 
pendent Living  Program.  This  must  Include 
having  a  "transition  to  Independent  livlr>g 
plan"  which,  at  a  minimum,  includes  a  plan  for 
education  and  training  activities.  ParticiF>ation 
in  a  service  program  becomes  a  condition  for 
eligibility  for  foster  care.  Therefore,  the  older 
foster  child  must  agree  to  and  continue  to  par- 
ticipate In  activities  which  are  inter>ded  to  lead 
toward  a  higher  degree  of  Independence.  It  Is 
a  relatively  small  step  in  terms  of  needed  re- 
sources and  organizational  requirements  but  it 
Is  a  giant  step  toward  Improving  the  foster 
care  system  and  the  lives  of  children  It  seeks 
to  protect  and  prepare. 

A  serious  problem  In  the  Foster  Care  Pro- 
gram today  Is  the  lack  of  a  well  structured, 
comprehensive  health  care  service  for  these 
children,  many  which  have  special  needs  and 
may  require  extensive  medical  care.  Despite 
the  fact  that  ail  foster  care  children  receiving 
benefits  under  title  IV-E  are  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid and  a  number  of  States  provide  Medicaid 
coverage  for  other  foster  care  children,  stud- 
ies have  documented  that  many  foster  care 
children  do  not  receive  adequate  health  care. 
A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  University  of 
California  Department  of  Pediatrics  states  that 
"Alttiough  some  counties  Initially  evaluate  all 
children  by  using  specific  protocols  arKl  exam- 
ination sites,  services  are  often  poorly  orga- 
nized, fragmented  and  Inadequate  for  the 
health  care  needs  of  the  children." 

This  bill  would  require  a  health  care  plan  to 
be  a  part  of  the  case  plan  for  each  child  In 
foster  care  in  a  State.  It  is  particularty  critical 
to  evaluate  the  health  status  of  the  foster 
child  when  they  first  enter  care,  however, 
given  that  these  children's  caretakers  and 
places  of  residence  frequently  change,  It  Is 
critical  to  establish  a  tracking  system  of  that 
child's  health  care  history.  The  child  welfare 
agency  and  the  foster  care  parent  or  staff  of  a 
foster  care  institution  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsitMlity  of  managing  in  conjunction  with 
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pediatricians  and  ottier  tiealth  care  providers, 
the  ongoing  responsibilities  of  arranging  for 
and  keeping  track  of  routine  health  exams,  im- 
munizations, and  constant  monitorir>g  of  the 
mental  ar>d  physical  health  status  of  a  foster 
child.  Without  such  a  health  management 
plan,  many  of  our  foster  care  children  will  fall 
through  the  cracks. 

While  we  recognize  that  children  placed  in 
foster  care  bring  with  them  a  wkJe  variety  of 
circumstances  and  needs,  some  of  these  spe- 
cial needs  were  not  anticipated  under  the  cur- 
rent Federal  Foster  Care  Program.  Such  a  cir- 
cumstance Includes  those  cases  where  a 
teenage  foster  care  girt  Is  placed  In  foster 
care  with  tier  own  Infant  child. 

Special  residential  programs  for  teen  moth- 
ers and  their  infants,  including  teenagers  wtio 
have  t)een  removed  from  ttieir  home  and 
placed  In  foster  care,  involves  care  and  sup>er- 
vision  which  Is  directed  to  the  needs  of  both 
the  teenage  mother  and  her  child.  However. 
t)ecause  of  the  requirement  In  the  title  IV-E 
program  that  a  child  must  have  been  removed 
from  their  home  and  placed  in  foster  care 
away  from  their  parent,  tf>e  Infant  of  a  teen- 
ager In  foster  care  Is  not  eligible  for  federally 
assisted  foster  care  under  title  IV-E.  This  is 
the  case  even  though  the  care  of  tfie  infant 
may  largely  be  the  respKsnsibillty  of  tt>e  foster 
care  provider. 

Preventkjn  of  still  another  generation  of  de- 
pendency Is  a  primary  objective  of  specialized 
foster  care  for  teenage  foster  care  giris  and 
their  infants.  Accordingly,  the  bill  would  amend 
the  current  title  IV-E  statute  in  such  a  way  as 
to  recognize  and  provide  addltk>nal  support 
for  those  programs  which  provkJe  care,  train- 
ing, and  supervision  for  adolescent  foster  care 
children  arnj  their  infants. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  the  "unsung  heroes 
of  the  foster  care  system,"  namely  those  dedi- 
cated persons  that  are  frequently  asked  to 
care  for  troubled  children  with  very  special 
needs  without  the  training,  adequate  support, 
or  compensation  necessary  to  (xovide  ttie 
care  they  need.  It  is  essential  that  the  care- 
takers to  whom  these  children  are  entrusted 
are  adequately  prepared  to  carry  out  their 
task.  Therefore,  this  bill  requires  ttiat  the 
States  provide,  as  a  condition  of  licensing, 
training,  and  retraining  for  Indlvkluals  maintain- 
ing or  preparing  to  maintain  a  foster  family 
home  and  for  members  of  the  staffs  of  foster 
care  Institutions. 

While  directly  benefiting  foster  children,  the 
training  provision  envisioned  in  this  bill  slKXild 
provide  other  dividends  as  well.  Providers  who 
have  had  foster  parent  training  Indicate  that 
placement  failures  are  reduced.  At  the  same 
time,  recruitment  efforts  will  likely  be  en- 
hanced by  giving  added  confidence  to  ttiose 
considering  t>ecomlng  foster  parents  wfio  may 
t>e  inexperienced  or  hesitant  about  such  a 
commitment. 

Last,  the  bill  would  make  permanent  ttie 
p)rovlsion  of  law  which  provides  Federal 
matching  funds  for  children  placed  in  foster 
care  under  a  voluntary  placement  agreement. 
This  option  for  States,  which  expires  Septem- 
ber 30,  1987,  has  been  used  to  a  very  limited 
extent— partially  because  of  the  hesitancy  of 
the  States  to  establish  mechanisms  for  such 
voluntary  placement   agreements  given   the 
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temporary  nature  of  the  Federal  authority  for 
Federal  matching  for  such  foster  care  place- 
ment 

The  bill  also  extends  for  2  years  a  provision 
which  also  expires  on  September  30,  1987. 
ur>der  wtiich  there  is  a  potential  for  a  State-by- 
State  ceiling  on  Federal  funding  for  foster 
care  under  title  IV-E.  This  provision  is  intend- 
ed to  create  incentives  to  States  to  implement 
case  review  and  services  programs  to  reduce 
unnecessary  placement  or  exterxied  place- 
ment In  foster  care. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include  a  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions: 

SiTMIfAJIT  OP  TBX  CHILD  WeLTARE  AlfD  FOSTEK 

Care  AnENSMEirTS  or  1987 

TTTLC  I.  PBOVISIOHS  RELATING  TO  OLDER  CHIL- 
DREN IN  FOSTER  CARE  INDEPENDENT  LIVING 
PROGRAMS 

SecUon  101.  Poster  c»re  eligriblility  for  cer- 
tain children  participating  in  transition  to 
independent  living  protrams.— Provides 
States  the  option  to  claim  federal  matching 
funds  under  the  Title  IV-E  program  for 
AFDC  related  foster  care  children  up  to  the 
ace  of  21  if  the  child  is  participating  in  a 
foster  care  transition  to  independent  living 
program.  To  t>e  eligible  the  child  would 
have  to  have  a  "Transition  to  tndeiJendent 
living  plan"  which  at  a  minimum  would  in- 
clude a  plan  for  education  and  training  ac- 
tivities. Under  current  law  the  age  limit  for 
APDC  and  Title  IV-E  foster  care  is  age  18 
or  up  to  age  19  if  the  child  is  expected  to 
complete  high  school. 

Section  i02.  Inclusion  in  independent 
living  programs  of  non-AFDC  foster  care 
children.— Provides  States  the  option  to  in- 
clude non-AFDC  foster  care  children  in  the 
Section  477  foster  care  Independent  living 
program  which  under  current  law  is  limited 
to  children  eligible  for  AFDC  foster  care 
maintenance  payments  under  Title  IV-E. 

Section  103.  Extension  of  Independent 
Living  Program.— Provides  for  an  extension 
of  the  foster  care  independent  living  pro- 
gram which  under  current  law  is  an  author- 
ized entitlement  program  for  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1988  at  an  entitlement  ceiling  of 
$45  million  a  year.  The  program  would  be 
extended  through  fiscal  year  1989  at  the  $45 
million  ceiling.  The  amendment  would  also 
delay  until  January  1,  1989  compared  to  the 
current  law's  July  1,  1988  date,  the  deadline 
for  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  on  the  Section  477  independent 
living  program. 

TITLB  II.  HEALTH  CARE  PLANS  POR  POSTER  CARE 
CHILDREN 

Section  201.  Development  and  Manage- 
ment of  Health  Care  Plans  for  Poster  Care 
ChUdren.— Requires  that  the  case  plan  for 
each  child  in  foster  care  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  State  must  also  include  a  health 
care  plan  for  the  child.  The  health  care 
plan  would  be  required  to  include:  (1>  a 
record  Indicating  that  the  child  received  or 
is  scheduled  to  receive  a  physical  and 
mental  health  care  examination  within  the 
first  three  months  after  placement  in  foster 
care;  (2)  a  record  of  immunization  received 
by  the  child  or  which  are  scheduled  and 
known  allergies  and  current  medications;  ( 3 ) 
a  record  of  health  care  providers  which 
have  information  regarding  the  child's 
health  care  status;  (4)  a  certification  that 
foster  care  parents  and  staff  have  a  copy  of 
the  plan  and  understand  their  respective  re- 
sponsibilities. Such  requirements  would 
become  effective  July  1,  1988.  The  Secretary 
of  HHS  would  also  be  required  to  develop 
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and  make  available  to  the  States  suggested 
standards  of  practice  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment, management  and  implementation 
of  health  care  plans  for  children  in  foster 
care. 

TITLE  III.  SPECIALIZED  POSTER  CARE 

Section  301.  Mother/Infant  Poster  Care 
Programs.— Provides  that  federal  matching 
funds  for  foster  care  in  the  case  of  care  pro- 
vided to  a  girl  in  foster  care  who  is  placed 
with  her  own  infant  child  in  a  foster  family 
home  or  institution  would  l>e  available  as  if 
l>oth  the  foster  care  girl  and  the  infant  were 
in  foster  care.  States  would  be  required  to 
include  in  the  payment  to  the  foster  care 
provider  an  amount  equal  to  the  rate  pay- 
able for  the  foster  care  child  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  the  rate  payable  for  the 
care  of  the  infant  child  as  if  such  infant  was 
eligible  as  a  foster  child  in  their  own  right 
in  that  particular  setting. 

title  rv.  training  and  compensation  op 

poster  care  parents,  stapp.  and  providers 

Sec.  401.  Training  por  poster  care  par- 
ents AND  STAPP  members  IN  CHILD-CARE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS.—Requires  states  to  establish  as  a 
condition  of  the  licensing  of  any  foster 
family  home  or  child-care  institution  that 
foster  parents  and  the  staff  of  the  child- 
care  institution  have  satisfactorily  partici- 
pated in  suitable  training  programs  de- 
signed to  assist  them  deal  with  the  special 
needs  and  problems  of  foster  care  children. 
States  could  receive  75  percent  federal 
matching  funds  for  such  training  costs  in 
comparison  to  the  50  percent  federal  match- 
ing for  the  optional  program  under  current 
law.  States  would  t)e  required  to  begin  such 
programs  no  later  than  July  1.  1988,  and  the 
licensing  requirements  would  be  effective  on 
July  1.  1989. 

Sec.  402.  Reviews  op  Rates  op  Compensa- 
tion POR  Foster  Care  Parents  and  Provid- 
ers.—Requires  States  to  Include  in  their 
review  of  rates  of  payments  to  foster  care 
parents  and  other  providers  of  foster  care 
that  full  consideration  lie  given  to  increases 
in  the  cost  of  providing  foster  care,  includ- 
ing cost-of-living  increases  and  also  to  the 
costs  related  to  the  care  of  children  with  ex- 
traordinary physical  or  mental  health  care 
needs.  The  Secretary  of  HHS  would  be  re- 
quired to  collect  information  from  the 
States  on  foster  care  rates  including  special 
rates  of  payments  for  foster  care  children 
with  extraordinary  physical  and  mental 
health  care  needs  and  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation along  with  technical  assistance  re- 
lated to  such  information. 
title  v.  extension  op  voluntary  placement 
and  transper  op  puifos  provision 

Sec.  501.  Permanent  Extension  op  Feder- 
al Funding  por  Voluntarily  Placed  Foster 
Care  Children.— Provides  for  a  permanent 
extension  beyond  the  current  Septemljer  30. 
1987,  expiration  date,  the  authorization  for 
States  to  be  entitled  to  receive  federal 
matching  funds  for  children  placed  in  foster 
care  under  a  voluntary  placement  agree- 
ment If  the  State  has  met  the  requirements 
for  foster  care  services  and  periodic  case  re- 
views. 

Sec.  502.  Two  Year  Extension  or  Foster 
Care  Ceiling  Provision  and  op  Authority 
to  Transfer  Poster  Care  Funds  to  Child 
Welfare  Services.— E}xtends  for  two  years 
l>eyond  the  current  expiration  date  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  the  provision  of  current 
law  for  a  State-by-State  foster  care  expendi- 
ture celling  under  certain  conditions  and  for 
the  authority  for  States  to  transfer  foster 
care  funds  under  such  a  ceiling  to  use  for 
child  welfare  services. 
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TITLE  VI.  BFPECTIVB  DATES 

The  general  effective  date  for  the  bill  is 
Octol)er  1,  1987,  unless  otherwise  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  system  of  foster  care  must 
be  designed  r>ot  only  to  transport,  adjudicate, 
and  provide  placement  services  for  chiklren, 
but  it  must  also  serve  tf>eir  long-term  medical, 
developmental,  and  enrational  needs.  This 
legislation  would  go  a  long  way  toward  achiev- 
ing the  goal  of  tf>e  Adoption  Assistance  arxl 
Chikj  Welfare  Act— permanent  families  for  all 
children.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  assist 
over  300,000  children  and  families  in  making 
this  dream  a  reality. 


PEOPLE  NEED  THESE  ANIMALS 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
VK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1987 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  debate  has 
been  raging  for  some  time  now  that  has  pitted 
the  medical  research  community  against  those 
wtK)  champion  the  rights  of  animals  used  in 
medical  research.  Tfiere  have  been  charges 
and  countercharges.  Legislation— H.R.  778— 
has  even  been  introduced,  again,  called  the 
Pet  Protection  Act,  which  would  prohit)it  the 
use  of  pound  aninrials  for  research  supported 
by  the  Natk}nal  Institutes  of  Health.  NIH  is  the 
major  source  of  biomedical  research  furxis  in 
this  country. 

On  June  4,  1 987,  the  Washington  Post  put>- 
lished  an  op-ed  piece  by  Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBa- 
key  titled  "Medicine  Needs  These  Animals," 
which  is  a  response  to  H.R.  778  and  its  sup- 
porters. Dr.  DeBakey  Is  a  world-renowned  car- 
diovascular surgeon  wfra  pksneered  many  of 
the  surgical  procedures  practiced  today  to  re- 
lieve the  pain  arxi  protong  the  lives  of  people 
with  heart  disease. 

Cunentty  Dr.  DeBakey  is  the  chanceltor  of 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine  in  Houston,  wtiere 
he  also  is  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sur- 
gery, and  director  of  the  DeBakey  Heart 
Center.  Dr.  DeBakey's  column,  wtiich  I  submit 
to  be  published  In  tt>e  Congressional 
Record,  is  insightful  and  instructive,  and 
should  be  required  reading  for  my  colleagues 
as  well  as  for  those  wtra  put  the  rights  of  ani- 
mals above  the  lives  of  human  beings. 

While  medicine  does  indeed  need  tf>ese 
animals,  it  is  people  wtvj  need  the  medicine. 
No  one  disputes  that  animals  used  for  bio- 
medical research  shouki  be  treated  humanely, 
but  we  must  keep  our  priorities  straight.  Listen 
to  the  words  of  Dr.  DeBakey: 

Medicine  Needs  These  Animals 
(By  Michael  E.  DeBakey) 

As  a  patient-advocate,  lx>th  in  and  out  of 
the  operating  room,  I  feel  a  responsibility  to 
protect  the  rights  of  patients  to  medical  ad- 
vances resulting  from  animal  research.  Had 
the  animal  legislation  now  [>ending  in  Con- 
gress been  enacted  when  I  began  my  career, 
it  would  have  prevented  me  from  developing 
a  number  of  lifesaving  procedures  in  my  re- 
search lat>oratory. 

Instead  of  restoring  thousands  of  patients 
to  a  normal  life  and  a  return  to  productive 
work,  my  colleagues  and  I  would  have  t>een 
helpless  to  offer  many  of  our  patients  any 
real  hope  at  all.  This  legislation,  known  as 
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the  Mrazek  bill,  seeks  to  ban  the  use  of 
pound  animals  for  any  research  supported 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
chief  source  of  funds  for  biomedical  re- 
search in  this  country.  Are  we  now  to  hold 
human  health  hostage  to  the  rights  of 
abandoned  animals  to  be  killed  in  pounds? 

Even  with  today's  technology.  I  could  not 
have  developed  on  a  computer  the  roller 
pump  that  made  open-heart  surgery  possi- 
ble or  the  artificial  artery  that  restored  to 
health  previously  doomed  patients  with  an- 
eurysms. Nor  could  we  have  attempted  the 
first  successful  coronary  artery  bypass  or 
implanted  the  first  temporary  mechanical 
heart,  with  which  we  saved  a  patient's  life 
two  decades  ago. 

Would  animal-rights  activists  have  object- 
ed to  the  first  kidney,  heart  or  liver  trans- 
plant? Would  they  forgo  the  protection  hu- 
manity enjoys  today  against  poliomyelitis, 
tetanus,  diphtheria  and  whooping  cough  or 
the  treatment  for  strep  throat,  ear  infec- 
tions, bronchitis  and  pneumonia— all  prod- 
ucts of  animal  research?  Would  they  have 
denied  the  11  million  diat>etics  the  right  to 
life  that  insulin  has  given  them— or  victims 
of  cancer  the  help  they  have  received  from 
radiation  and  chemotherapy? 

It  was  in  monkeys  that  the  deadly  AIDS 
virus  was  isolated,  and  that  isolation  is  the 
initial  step  in  the  ultimate  development  of  a 
vaccine.  Would  the  animal-rights  activists 
halt  that  research  and  allow  an  epidemic  to 
rage  unopposed? 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  no  satisfactory 
iivsentient  models  at  present  for  certain 
types  of  biomedical  research  and  testing.  A 
computer  is  not  a  living  system  and  would 
not  have  produced  the  dramatic  medical  ad- 
vances of  the  past  few  decades. 

Only  alMut  1  percent  of  abandoned  dogs 
are  released  for  research.  If  pounds  are  such 
a  meager  source  of  research  animals,  you 
may  ask.  why  am  I  concerned  about  losing 
that  source?  My  reasons  are  well  founded. 
Not  only  are  pound  animals  of  particular 
value  In  research  on  heart  and  kidney'^is- 
ease,  brain  injury,  stroke,  blindness  (imd 
deafness,  but  a  ban  on  their  use  could  have 
grave  and  far-reaching  consequences  for 
human  and  animal  health.  In  addition,  such 
a  ban  would  impose  an  extra  burden  on  tax- 
payers and  could  price  many  important  re- 
search projects  out  of  existence. 

Each  dog  and  cat  bred  specifically  for  re- 
search costs  hundreds  of  dollars  more  than 
a  pound  animal.  The  Mrazek  bill  makes  no 
accommodation  In  appropriations  for  this 
substantial  rise  in  cost.  The  additional  ex- 
pense would  shut  down  many  of  our  most 
productive  laboratories.  Critical  work  on  in- 
ducing tolerance  in  organ  grafts,  for  exam- 
ple, and  on  minimizing  damage  to  cardiac 
muscles  after  heart  attaclcs  has  been  halted 
in  some  research  latwratories  because  of 
soaring  costs  of  dogs. 

Moreover,  eliminating  the  use  of  pound 
animals  in  research  would,  paradoxically, 
cause  even  more  animals  to  die.  According 
to  the  American  Humane  Society,  7  million 
pet  dogs  are  abandoned  to  pounds  or  shel- 
ters each  year,  5  million  of  which  are 
killed— 600  "trusting  pets"  killed  hourly. 

Yet  some  would  have  you  believe  that  kill- 
ing animals  in  a  pound  is  more  virtuous 
than  having  them  help  to  advance  medical 
knowledge  and  ultimately  l>enefit  human 
and  animal  health.  I  don't  like  to  see  life 
taken  from  any  species  unnecessarily,  and 
that  would  happen  if  this  law  is  enacted. 
Every  year  we  would  have  to  breed  an  addi- 
tional 138,000  dogs  and  50,000  cats  for  re- 
search to  replace  the  pound  animals,  which 
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would  then  l>e  put  to  death  anyway  l>ecause 
no  one  wants  them.  With  the  current  over- 
population of  dogs  and  cats,  the  logic  of 
such  a  policy  escapes  me. 

It  was  humane  concerns  that  led  me  into 
medicine.  I  strongly  disapprove  of  cruelty  to 
animals  as  well  as  humans.  Unquestionably, 
every  precaution  should  t>e  taken,  and  en- 
forced, to  ensure  that  laboratory  animals 
are  treated  humanely. 

If  scientists  abandon  cat  and  dog  experi- 
ments for  other  models  that  are  not  as  suit- 
able or  as  well  understood,  many  potential 
medical  breakthroughs  may  be  severely 
crippled  or  halted.  Grave  diseases  such  as 
AIEKS,  cancer  and  muscular  dystrophy, 
heart  disease,  Alzheimer's  disease  and  other 
serious  conditions  will  continue  to  plague 
our  families,  friends  and  fellow  citizens. 

Increasing  restrictions  on  animal  experi- 
mentation have  discouraged  many  young 
scientists  from  careers  in  research.  Once  the 
manpower  chain  is  broken,  it  will  not  be 
easily  restored.  And  where  will  we  then  turn 
for  answers  to  devastating  human  diseases? 
Guerrilla  tactics,  lurid  pictures  and  sensa- 
tional headlines  may  inflame  emotions,  but 
they  do  not  lead  to  rational  judgments. 

More  Important,  should  we  condone  har- 
assment, terrorism  and  violence  masquerad- 
ing as  concern  for  animal  rights?  As  a  physi- 
cian, my  greatest  concern  is  for  the  suffer- 
ing human  beings  who  will  l>e  denied  effec- 
tive treatment  because  we  took  action  that 
seems  superficially  humane  but  may  ulti- 
mately render  us  powerless  against  certain 
diseases.  What  do  I  tell  dying  patients  who 
are  waiting  for  the  medical  advances  that 
these  threatened  investigations  may 
produce— that  there  is  no  hope  because  we 
have  been  prevented  from  acquiring  the 
new  knowledge  needed  to  correct  their  con- 
ditions? 

As  a  human  being  and  physician.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  telling  parents  their  sick  child  is 
doomed  l>ecause  we  cannot  use  all  the  tools 
at  our  disposal.  Surely  those  who  object  to 
animals  in  research  laboratories  must  be 
equally  distressed  at  seeing  sick  children 
iiooked  up  to  tul>es.  How  will  those  parents 
feel  alxiut  a  society  that  legislates  the  rights 
of  animals  above  those  of  humans? 

Through  research  we  have  made  remarka- 
ble advances  in  medicine,  but  we  still  do  not 
have  all  the  answers.  If  the  animal-rights 
activists  could  witness  the  heartbreaking 
suffering  of  patients  and  families  that  I  en- 
counter daily.  I  doubt  that  thy  would  delib- 
erately pose  a  direct  threat  to  human  and 
animal  health  by  demanding  that  we  aban- 
don some  of  our  most  fruitful  methods  of 
medical  investigation. 

Self-preservation  is  a  primary  instinct  of 
all  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  pa- 
tients with  that  instinct  deserve  our  com- 
passion, protection  and  assistance  as  much 
as  other  species.  The  American  public  must 
decide:  shall  we  tell  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  victims  of  heart  attacks,  cancer,  AIDS 
and  numerous  other  dread  diseases  that  the 
right  of  abandoned  animals  to  die  in  a 
pound  supersedes  the  patients'  rights  to 
relief  from  suffering  and  premature  death? 
In  making  that  decision,  let  us  use  not  anger 
and  hatred  but  reason  and  good  will. 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OP 
WILDLIFE  FEEDING  BILL 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OP  MONTANA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  MARLEtjEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Introduce  I^^Mton  which  will  ef>courage 
American  farm  operators  to  devote  a  portkjn 
of  their  cropland  to  wildlife  feeding  and  forage 
areas  and  sanctuaries.  I  want  to  tfiank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tfiomas]  for 
joining  me  In  this  effort,  and  commend  him 
and  his  able  staff  for  ttieir  Interest  and  Input 

Let  me  make  It  very  clear  from  the  outset 
that  this  proposal  will  not  add  1  red  cent  to 
the  budget.  It  merely  allows  farmers  wtra  take 
land  out  of  production  In  excess  of  acres  re- 
quired to  be  kjled  under  existing  programs  to 
participate  fully  in  those  programs  at  a  later 
date  without  suffering  a  penalty.  Under  this 
proposal,  an  operator  wtK)  wishes  to  convert 
sonte  of  his  farmland  to  wildlife  feeding  areas 
or  habitat  will  not  have  his  crop  program  t)ase 
reduced  in  the  future  because  he  or  she  did 
not  actually  plant  that  particular  crop  on  the 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  very  reasona- 
ble plan  which  will  have  several  beneficial  in- 
fluences, but  primarily  upon  wildlife  and  eco- 
logical resources.  And,  if  the  operator  vinshes 
to  voluntarily  to  take  2  or  5  or  10  acres  out  of 
commercial  crop  production,  then  there  will  be 
a  small  reduction  In  farm  program  outlays  and 
In  agricultural  surpluses. 

Contrary  to  what  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, farm  operators  are  not  the  enemies  of  a 
well-balanced  environment.  It  is  not  their 
desire  to  plow  up  ar>d  plant  every  acre  of  land 
under  their  control.  A  careful  review  woukl 
reveal  that  America's  farmers  and  rarKhers 
have  been  some  of  the  foremost  practitioners 
of  sound  habitat  management.  The  bill  which 
Mr.  Thomas  and  I  introduce  today  will  simply 
encourage  a  more  extensive  devotipn  of  crop- 
lar>d  for  wildlife  habitat  and  feeding  areas  t)y 
eliminating  potential  penalties  for  thoso  wtx> 
are  trying  to  be  good  stewards  of  all  our  natu- 
ral resources. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23, 1987 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  unavoidably  absent  last  Thursday, 
June  18,  when  the  House  consklered  the 
Doman  and  McCollum  amendments  to  the 
State  Department  authcrizatkxi  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989.  Had  I  been  present  I  woukl 
have  voted  "No"  on  the  Doman  amendment 
"No"  on  ttie  Walker  amendment  to  the 
McCollum  anf>endment,  and  "No"  on  the 
McCollum  arrterKlment 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  PLYMOUTH/AAA 
TROUBLE  SHOOTING  CONTEST 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICA^4T.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Plymouth/AAA 
Trouble  Shooting  Contest  This  outstanding 
program  allows  over  8,500  high  school  stu- 
dents from  more  than  2,100  high  schools  and 
vocational  schools  from  all  50  States  to  come 
to  Washington,  DC,  to  participate  in  this  event. 
The  finals  for  this  competition  were  held  today 
on  the  Capitol  Mall. 

Both  Chrysler  Plymouth  and  the  American 
Autonx]b«le  Association  are  obsessed  with 
finding  a  solution  to  the  astronomical  shortage 
of  trained  technicians  with  the  skill  necessary 
to  work  on  today's  extremely  complex  auto- 
mobiies.  There  is  currentiy  only  one  mechanic 
for  every  235  cars  on  the  road,  and  this  short- 
age is  expected  to  dout)le  by  the  end  of  ttie 
century.  Plymouth  and  AAA  both  believe  that 
one  possible  solution  is  the  Trouble  Shooting 
Contest,  for  this  program  encourages  thou- 
sarxls  of  high  scfxxil  students  to  pursue  ca- 
reers as  auto  service  technicians.  To  illustrate 
the  depth  of  the  concern  of  Plymouth  and 
AAA.  invitations  to  participate  were  sent  to 
more  than  7,000  high  schools  and  vocational 
education  facilities  with  represent  more  ttian 
150.000  automotive  students. 

The  first  Trouble  Shooting  Contest  was  heM 
in  Los  Ar>geles  in  1949.  and  they  have  been 
heW  nationalty  since  1962.  This  contest  has 
won  several  national  awards,  including  the 
Silver  Anvil  Award  and  an  award  from  the 
American  Vocatior^l  Association.  The  corv 
tesfs  dedication  to  assisting  students  to  un- 
dertake careers  as  auto  service  technicians  is 
evident  for  they  have  placed  more  than 
40,000  contest  participants  in  jobs  as  auto 
service  technk;ians  since  1949 

When  one  consklers  the  alarming  sixxtage 
of  auto  service  techrwcians  as  cars  become 
more  complex  and  computer-controlled.  I  t>e- 
lieve  that  tf>e  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
shouM  salute  both  Plymouth  and  AAA  for  the 
important  pubik:  servkre  they  are  providing  this 
nation  by  staging  the  Trouble  Shooting  Con- 
test Thus,  it  is  with  thanks  and  special  pleas- 
ure that  I  pay  tribute  to  the  Plymouth/ AAA 
Trouble  Shooting  Contest 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  TIBET 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
German  poet  and  auttKX  Friedrich  von  Schiller 
wrote,  "On  the  mountains  there  is  freedom!" 
But  then  he  continued:  'The  world  is  perfect 
everywtiere.  Save  wf»ere  man  comes  with  his 
torment" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tibetan  people  understand 
the  profound  truth  of  Schiller's  statement.  The 
Tibetans  live  on  the  16.000-foot-high  p>lateau 
on  the  north  slope  of  the  Himalaya  Range  be- 
tween India  arxj  China. 
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The  Government  of  China,  whkih  claims 
Tibet  as  an  integral  part  of  its  territory,  has 
pursued  a  policy  of  ruthless  suppression  of 
the  Til)etan  people — destroying  their  monas- 
teries, importing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Han  Chinese  to  overwhelm  the  iridigerxxis 
populatk>n,  imposir>g  Chinese  politk:al  authori- 
ties, and  forcing  Into  exile  the  legitimate 
leader  of  the  Tibetans,  His  Holiness  the  Dalai 
Lama. 

Today's  New  York  Tintes  publishes  an  arti- 
cle about  Tibet  tfiat  highlights  the  suffering 
and  denial  of  human  rights  inflicted  by  the 
Government  of  China  upon  the  long-suffering 
Tibetan  people.  I  commend  this  artk:le  to  my 
colleagues. 

"Lhasa  JonRitAU  No  Prizes  m  PoptrLARrrr 

POR  THE  Chinese  in  Tibet" 

(By  Edward  A.  Gargan> 

Lhasa,  Tibet. —Pour  green-uniformed  Chi- 
nese policemen  swaggered  into  a  small  res- 
taurant on  Xinfu  Road,  drank  tea  and  left 
without  paying.  The  restaurant  owner,  a  Ti- 
betan, shrugged.  "There  is  nothing  we  can 
do."  he  said.  "The  police  never  pay.  Who 
would  we  complain  to?" 

Hatred  of  the  Chinese  still  courses 
through  this  arid  land.  In  towns  and  vil- 
lages, monasteries  and  marketplaces,  Tibet- 
ans hartwr  a  loathing  of  the  Govemi]|(Snt 
and  the  Chinese  who  are  settling  here. 

"People  are  afraid  of  the  Chinese."  said  a 
22-year-old  man  who  runs  a  small  shop  in 
the  old  Til>etan  quarter  of  Lhasa.  "Remem- 
t>er  what  they  did  to  us." 

It  is  the  memory  of  two  decades  of  killing 
and  destruction  inflicted  by  the  Chinese 
that  gives  passion  to  Tit>etan  attitudes.  In 
the  20  years  after  a  futile  uprising  in  1959. 
the  Chinese  destroyed  monasteries,  temples, 
even  whole  villages.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Tibetans  were  imprisoned,  and  thousands 
were  executed. 

CHINESE  INPLDX  RESENTED 

Since  1979,  the  Chinese  authorities  have 
sought  to  repair  some  of  the  damage.  Sever- 
al major  monasteries  that  we  reduced  to 
rubble  are  t>eing  rebuilt.  Beijing  has  inject- 
ed funds  into  Tiliet  for  roads  an  hydroelec- 
tric projects. 

But  with  the  governmental  largesse  have 
also  come  more  Chinese,  whose  imposed 
presence  the  Til)etans  find  oppressive.  The 
Chinese  are  sent  here  to  run  the  govern- 
ment, work  on  construction  projects  and 
serve  in  the  many  army  units. 

A  former  memljer  of  the  Til>etan  nobility 
whose  family  was  jailed  and  scattered 
during  the  post-ret>ellion  decades  said  the 
Chinese,  who  are  ethnic  Hans,  now  form  the 
majority  in  Lhasa,  a  city  of  fewer  than 
200.000  people. 

"I  think  the  Chinese  are  60  percent  now." 
he  said.  "You  can  tell  the  Chinese  apart. 
They  don't  look  like  us.  They  don't  speak 
our  language.  They  don't  even  try." 

separate  RESIDENTIAL  AREAS 

Tit>etans  interviewed  over  a  two-week 
period  without  any  supervision  by  Govern- 
ment officials  often  voiced  emotional  de- 
nunciations of  the  Chinese  and  their  poli- 
cies. 

Lhasa  has  only  a  small  core  of  traditional 
Tibetan  whitewashed  buildings  clustered 
below  the  soaring  Potala  Palance.  the 
former  residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  Around 
this  core,  centered  on  the  Jokhang  Temple, 
ring  upon  ring  of  solid  cement-block  apart- 
ment buildings  for  the  Chinese  spread  out 
along  the  Kyi  Chu  River  and  toward  the 
nearby  mountains. 
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Though  Tibet  has  l>e^  designated  an  au- 
tonomous region,  it  remains  tightly  con- 
trolled by  Beijing,  which  appoints  the  re- 
gion's senior  government  and  party  officials. 

GOVERNMENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

Tibet,  with  about  two  million  people,  re- 
mains one  of  the  poorest  areas  of  China, 
with  a  per  capita  income  of  al>out  $80.  less 
than  half  the  national  average.  According  to 
official  statistics,  52.8  percent  of  the  people 
cannot  read,  although  Tit>etans  say  the 
figure  is  closer  to  80  percent. 

There  has  t>een  obvious  improvement  in 
some  urban  amenities  in  the  last  several 
years,  including  the  installation  of  a  city- 
wide  drinking  water  system  in  Lhasa. 

Officials  say  that  over  the  last  seven  years 
$16.2  million  has  l>een  allocated  to  help  the 
poor,  although  it  is  not  clear  where  or  how 
the  money  was  spent. 

Chinese  officials  extol  Beijing's  accom- 
plishments in  improving  the  life  of  Tibet- 
ans. In  a  speech  this  year.  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Wan  Li  praised  the  Government's 
policies  of  reducing  taxes  for  Tibetans, 
granting  farmers  and  herders  more  say  in 
how  they  work  and  choosing  Tibetans  for 
some  official  posts. 

But  power  still  rests  with  the  Chinese.  Wu 
Jinghua,  who  as  Tit>et's  Communist  Party 
secretary  is  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
region,  is  Chinese  and  does  not  sp>eak  Til>et- 
an. 

THE  CONTEMPT  IS  MUTUAL 

Many  Chinese  officials  regard  Til>et  as  a 
place  of  exile.  In  turn,  most  Tibetans  appear- 
to  consider  China  little  more  than  an  occu- 
pying power. 

In  Tibet,  people  l)eg  for  pictures  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  the  spiritual  leader  of  Tibet 
who  lives  in  exile  in  Dharmsala,  India. 
Never  mentioned  is  the  Pachen  Lama,  the 
second-highest  leader  in  Til>etan  Buddhism, 
who  lives  in  Beijing  and  supports  the  Gov- 
ernment's policies. 

Some  Til)etans  try  to  ignore  the  Chinese. 
In  the  Chago  Valley  south  of  Lhasa,  a  68- 
year-old  nomad  woman  named  Choden  sat 
inside  her  tent,  woven  from  chocolate- 
brown  yak  wool.  Her  husband  and  two  sons, 
she  said,  were  in  the  mountains  watching 
their  70  yaks. 

Mrs.  Choden  said  that  despite  the  Chinese 
authorities,  her  family  of  nomadic  herders 
maintained  the  ways  of  their  parents. 

"In  the  spring,  we  leave  the  village  with 
the  yaks  and  go  into  the  mountains."  she 
said.  "We  read  the  scriptures  and  watch  the 
sky.  We  ask  the  monks  what  is  a  good  day. 
and  then  we  come  here.  My  husband 
learned  this  from  his  father.  From  older 
times  we  learned  how  to  read  the  sky." 

YAKS  WERE  COLLECTIVIZED 

After  1959,  the  Chinese  instituted  a 
system  of  communes  and  collective  owner- 
ship of  yaks.  Still.  Mrs.  Choden  said,  it  was 
idmost  impossible  for  the  Chinese  to  control 
them  and  their  herds,  ktecause  her  family 
and  other  nomads  wandered  the  mountains 
by  themselves. 

"Before  1949  we  were  independent."  she 
said.  "It  was  very  good.  We  were  free  to  go 
where  we  wanted.  When  I  was  younger, 
there  were  big  festivals  in  Lhasa,  and  I  used 
to  go  sometimes.  Now  the  Chinese  stop  us 
from  going  where  we  want.  They  don't  want 
nomad  people  in  Lhasa." 
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REASONS  POR  OPPOSITION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  ttie 
House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R.  281, 
the  Construction  Industry  Labor  Law  Amend- 
ments of  1987  by  a  227-to-197  vote. 

I  voted  against  Its  passage  and  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  reasons  for 
my  opposition.  If  enacted  into  law,  this  bill  will 
make  it  harder  for  unionized  construction  firms 
to  set  up  separate  companies  to  perform  simi- 
lar work  on  a  rronunion  basis.  The  intent  is  to 
prohil)it  tfie  practice  by  specifying  that  sepa- 
rate firms  performing  similar  construction  work 
will  be  considered  a  single  employer  if  their 
management  or  ownership  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  common.  The  terms  of  a  unk>n  con- 
tract in  one  entity  of  the  combined  business 
would  t>e  applied  to  other  entities  as  well. 

The  apparent  objective  of  this  legislation  is 
to  increase  union  power  by  mandating  mem- 
bership for  those  who  have  no  say  in  whether 
ttiey  want  to  be  members  or  not.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  would  have  the  effect  of 
unionizing  all  operations  of  any  major  con- 
struction firm.  Meanir>gful  competition  t>etween 
union  and  rranunion  operations  would  cease 
to  exist  Rights  of  workers,  which  tfie  unions 
profess  to  hold  sacred,  would  virtually  cease 
to  exist  under  this  legislation. 

Supporters  of  this  bill  state  that  the  prac- 
tk:e,  known  as  double-breasting,  is  widely 
used  by  construction  firms  to  avoid  dealing 
with  their  unions  or  to  shift  work  from  a  union 
shop.  However,  construction  companies  usu- 
ally resort  to  "double-breasting"  not  to  take 
work  away  from  union  employees  t>ut  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  bkJ  for  contracts  where 
unksn  wages  woukf  r>ot  be  competitive. 

H.R.  281  Is  both  antiworker  and  anticom- 
petitive. It  attacks  our  basic  freedoms — the 
freedom  of  chok;e,  tfie  freedom  to  invest,  and 
the  freedom  to  adapt  to  economic  market 
forces.  It  forces  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments on  employees  who  have  no  opportunity 
to  choose,  and  severely  impedes  employers' 
ability  to  make  competitive  management  deci- 
skjns.  The  construction  industry  is  driven  by 
market  forces.  Customers— project  owners 
ar>d  homeowners— shouM  be  alk>wed  to 
decide  how  they  will  buikl. 

In  coTKlusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  administration  to  oppose  H.R. 
281  wtwn  it  is  t>rought  before  their  attention. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  KEN  KELLY 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  member  of 
my  community,  Mr.  Ken  Kelly.  On  June  23, 
today,  the  Fair  Housing  Courxal  of  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  will  present  Mr.  Kelly  with  the 
prestigkxis  Rumford  Fair  Housing  Award  for 
his  signifk:ant  achievements  in  ttiis  area. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Over  the  past  few  decades  Ken  Kelly's 
dedk^ation  to  tfie  housir>g  community  \\as 
served  as  a  nrKXfel  for  the  entire  area.  Ken 
has  been  an  effective  member  of  Vne  Fair 
Housing  Council  of  ttie  San  FemarxJo  Valley 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ar>d  has 
served  as  Council  preskjent  for  6Mt  years.  His 
long  list  of  accomplishments  irH:lude  tfie  insti- 
gation of  a  computer  t>ased  record  system 
and  the  development  of  an  aggressive  out- 
reach program  known  as  the  Valley  Experi- 
ence Program. 

Ken  has  also  served  for  7  years  as  director 
of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Board  of  Realtors 
where  he  successfully  developed  programs  for 
equal  opportunity  in  housing.  While  serving  as 
presHJent  of  the  Scientists  and  Engineers  of 
Los  Angeles,  Ken  also  created  a  program  for 
visiting  high  scIkk)!  students  in  an  effort  to  in- 
clude minority  youth  In  engineering  and  sci- 
ence careers. 

Many  community  groups  in  the  San  Fernan- 
do Valley  have  recognized  the  exeptional 
achievements  of  Ken  Kelly.  The  Valley  Inter- 
faith  Council  has  honored  him  with  their  Micah 
Award  and  tfie  Institute  of  Electronk;  Engi- 
neers saluted  Ken  as  "Fellow  of  the  Institute." 
Ken  was  named  the  Realtor-Associate-of-the- 
Year  by  tfie  San  Fernando  Valley  Board  of 
Realtors  as  well. 

It  is  my  distinct  pleasure  and  honor  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  Ken 
Kelly,  a  man  dedrcated  to  establishing  fair 
housing  throughout  his  community. 
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group  of  young  people  perform.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  ttiese  students  from  Petoskey 
represent  Mk:higan  at  tfie  commemoration  of 
this  historic  event  in  American  history. 


PETOSKEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  MAD- 
RIGAL SINGERS  CELEBRATE 
CONSTITUTION  SIGNING 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1987 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  and 
an  honor  for  me  to  recognize  the  Petoskey 
High  School  Madrigal  Singers  wfio  will  partici- 
pate in  the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the 
signing  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  Philadel- 
phia. These  students  from  my  congressional 
district  will  be  the  only  singing  group  to  repre- 
sent Mk:higan  in  tfie  festivities  this  summer. 

The  group  of  15  high  school  students  from 
Petoskey,  Ml,  is  under  ttie  direction  of  Mr. 
Bradley  Moffatt.  They  recently  returned  from  a 
tilp  to  New  York  Oty  where  they  performed 
with  some  of  the  finest  choral  groups  in  the 
country  at  the  prestigious  Lincoln  Center 
Avery  Fiscfier  Hall.  The  comtiined  cfiorus, 
numbering  more  than  350,  performed  a  spe- 
cial concert  of  Beetfioven's  "Ninth  Sympho- 
ny" on  Sunday,  May  31.  The  American  Sym- 
phony, whk:h  began  this  program  in  1983,  in- 
vites selected  cfioirs  from  high  schools,  col- 
leges, and  sympfionies  to  perform  major  or- 
cfiestra/cfioral  works  tfiat  require  larger  cho- 
ruses. 

The  Petoskey  High  School  Madrigal  Singers 
will  give  a  noon  and  an  evening  performance 
at  tfie  Independence  Square  Mall  In  Philadel- 
phia on  June  27,  1967.  I  would  like  to  encour- 
age all  of  my  colleagues  wfio  plan  to  attend 
ttie  bKentennial  celebration  of  our  Constitu- 
tion to  be  sure  to  hear  this  very  talented 


AIDS  AND  THE  WORLD  HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TvLesday,  June  23,  1987 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  tfie  resources  earmarked  for  ttie 
Worid  Health  Organization  In  ttie  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Autfiorization  Act  now  before  ttie  House 
are  inadequate  to  maintain  the  very  significant 
progress  WHO  has  made  in  advancing  ttie 
health  and  well-tieing  of  third  wodd  citizens. 
Moreover,  it  comes  at  a  particularly  crucial 
time  in  the  fight  against  the  woddwide  AIDS 
epkfemic. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  its  report 
whk:h  accompanies  H.R.  1777  has  singled  out 
ttie  Wodd  Health  Organization  for  praise, 
noting  Its  Importance,  its  long-standing  history 
of  responsible  budgeting,  nad  Its  recent  adop- 
tion of  a  budget  reform  procedure  in  response 
to  concerns  expressed  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Yet  ttie  autfiorization  for  WHO  is  only  $45 
millkin  in  contrast  to  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  $63.9  millkm,  the  amount  required  to 
meet  the  U.S.  assessed  contribution  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  assessment  is  based  both  on 
the  original  terms  of  the  U.N.  Ctiarter,  whk:h 
the  United  States  ratified  in  August  1945,  and 
on  our  explicit  approval  of  WHO'S  1986-87 
budget. 

The  fiscal  year  1 987  appropriation  for  WHO 
already  puts  the  United  States  $18  millk>n  in 
arrears  in  its  assessment.  By  earmarking 
WHO'S  authorization  at  its  fiscal  year  1987 
levels,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  contin- 
ues this  damaging  situation  for  at  least  ttie 
next  2  years,  a  period  when  we  can  ill  afford 
to  weaken  WHO'S  hard-won  creditiility  in  the 
International  community.  Virtually  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  is  a  member  of  WHO.  It  enjoys 
a  reputation  of  techriKal  competence  and  rel- 
ative freedom  from  the  encroachment  of  politi-  ' 
cal  Issues  on  the  work  of  the  organization. 
Only  an  agency  like  WHO,  which  is  respected 
woddwide,  can  get  governments  to  take 
action  on  a  disease  such  as  AIDS.  A  financial- 
ly sto^ong  World  Health  Organization  is  a  criti- 
cal component  of  the  fight  against  AIDS. 

Of  tfie  159  countiies  in  tfie  wodd,  120  tiave 
now  reported  cases  of  AIDS  to  the  Wodd 
Health  Organizatxin — for  a  total  of  more  than 
50,000  cases  woddwMe.  The  head  of  WHO'S 
AIDS  Program  projects  that  500,000  to  3  mil- 
ton  people  will  develop  AIDS  by  1992.  WHO'S 
Director-General  estimated  last  June  ttiat  as 
many  as  10  millkm  people  may  be  infected, 
with  a  sutistantial  portion  in  central  Africa.  In 
the  United  State,  more  ttian  36,000  have  been 
Infected  with  AIDS  and  over  21,000  Ameri- 
cans have  already  died.  Ttie  picture  is  grim 
domestk^lly  and  even  grimmer  internationally, 
wtiere  AIDS  Is  joining  forces  with  malnutrition, 
dehydration  and  a  host  of  existing  diseases  to 
wreak  havoc  on  nations  too  poor  to  provkle 
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needed  health  services  and  education  to  their 
own  citizens. 

The  United  States  has  a  direct  stake  In 
International  efforts  to  address  the  AIDS 
crisis.  According  to  the  Institute  of  Medicine/ 
^4atio(lal  Academy  of  Sciences  recent  report, 
Confronting  Aids,  new  Information  relevant  to 
preventing  and  treating  AIDS  may  be  obtained 
more  readily  outside  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dHion,  the  AIDS  virus  does  not  respect  nation- 
al boundaries  and  U.S.  citizens  can  be  at  risk 
from  AIDS  in  foreign  countries.  Finally,  U.S. 
efforts  to  prorTK)te  technological  development 
in  tt>e  Third  World  may  be  undercut  If  AIDS 
takes  its  projected  toll  of  adults  who  are  en- 
tering or  in  ttw  most  produc^e  years  of  their 
lives. 

WHO  has  Initiated  an  AIDS  Program  which 
focuses  on  the  prevention  arKJ  control  of  AIDS 
arxi  the  human  ImmurKxleficiency  virus.  Jt\e 
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program  is  designed  to  ensure  ttie  free  ex- 
change of  Information  on  all  aspects  of  the 
disease,  prepare  arKJ  distribute  education  and 
guKlarK:e  materials,  assess  commercially 
available  screening  kits,  develop  a  simple  and 
Inexpensive  test  for  field  use,  cooperate  with 
member  countries  to  establish  national  pro- 
grams for  containment  of  tfie  infection,  advise 
members  on  tfie  provision  of  safe  blood  and 
blood  products,  promote  research  on  vaccines 
and  coordinate  collatK>rative  clinical  trials  of 
potentially  effective  treatments.  This  program 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  full  and 
active  support  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  World  Health  Organization 
has  been  an  innocent  bystander  in  our  efforts 
to  Impel  tfie  United  Natk>ns  Into  budgetary 
reform  by  withholding  resources.  And,  I  am 
concerned  tfiat  ottier  nations  may  follow  our 
example,  using  our  actions  to  justify  cutbacks 
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in  their  own  contributions.  No  or>e  disagrees 
tfiat  WHO  Is  a  well-run.  technically  competent 
and  vitally  Important  organ  of  International 
health  assistance.  No  one  disputes  that  WHO 
will  require  close  to  $60  million  In  support 
from  the  United  States  in  each  of  tfie  coming 
2  years  to  accomplish  the  goals  which  we 
have  helped  It  formulate.  Nonetheless,  this 
authorization  falls  nearly  $15  million  per  year 
short  of  the  mark.  During  fiearings  on  ttie 
AIDS  crisis  which  the  House  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology's  Natural  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  tfie  ranking  Republican 
member,  will  tiegln  next  month,  I  Intend  to 
raise  the  visibility  of  this  problem  in  the  hopes 
that  WHO'S  critical  role  in  the  fight  against 
AIDS  will  not  be  undermined  by  a  lack  of  U.S. 
support 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  Your  Word  has  told  us  of  the 
values  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  and 
that  the  greatest  of  these  is  love.  May 
we  gain  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  love,  the  joy  of  love,  all 
Your  gifts  of  love.  Teach  us  also  to 
learn  to  translate  the  words  of  love 
into  deeds  of  understanding  and  peace. 
May  we  seek  to  know  others  not  for 
what  we  can  gain  for  ourselves,  but  to 
celebrate  together  our  shared  vahies 
and  humanity.  This  we  pray.  Amen. 


Persian  Gulf  with  all  the  nations  that 
are  vitally  involved. 

It  galls  me,  and  it  galls  the  American 
people,  that  the  two  prime  benefici- 
aries of  the  proposed  United  States  re- 
flagging— Kuwait  and  Japan— are 
again  getting  a  free  ride  despite  their 
enormous  resources  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
lives  of  American  sailors  must  not  be 
put  at  risk  to  assure  the  delivery  of 
Kuwaiti  oil  to  the  factories  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what's  the  hurry?  If 
there  is  no  crisis,  why  create  one? 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  amd  armounces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  Ijeginning  June  21,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Outward  Bound  Week." 


THE    LESSON    OF    THE    KUWAITI 

TANKERS:     IP     THERE     IS     NO 

CRISIS.  WHY  CREATE  ONE? 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cat 
is  out  of  the  bag.  In  a  dramatic  state- 
ment at  a  news  conference  the  Oil 
Minister  of  Kuwait.  Sheik  Ali  Khalifa 
al-Sabah.  has  just  revealed  that 
Kuwait  has  approached  Britain, 
Prance,  and  China  with  a  request  to 
reflag  Kuwaiti  tankers.  He  went  on  to 
say.  "We  would  be  satisfied  to  get  our 
tankers  reflagged  by  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Kuwait  has  now  officially  revealed 
the  best  kept  secret  of  recent  weeks- 
it  has  appealed  to  all  the  major  powers 
to  reflag  its  tankers. 

It  is  just  plain  common  sense  for  our 
own  administration  to  abandon  its  un- 
seemly haste  to  reflag  Kuwaiti  tank- 
ers. The  administration  should  work 
out  a  sensible,  cooperative  arrange- 
ment to  improve  and  to  enhance  the 
security  and  safety  of  shipping  in  the 


EUROPEAN  PARLIAMENTS  ADOP- 
TION OF  GENOCIDE  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday,  the  European 
Parliament  gathered  in  Strasbourg. 
Prance,  to  vote  on  a  resolution  which 
brings  further  recognition  to  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  of  1915.  Delegates 
from  the  12  nations  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  approved  a  res- 
olution which  preconditions  Turkey's 
membership  to  the  European  Commu- 
nity on  acceptance  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  \ 

I  commend  the  Parliament  for  their 
propitious  action  on  behalf  of  the  IVi 
million  Armenians  who  died  as  a  result 
of  the  tragic  events  of  1915-23.  As  the 
author  of  legislation  to  commemorate 
the  Armenian  genocide  in  this  coun- 
try, how  long  will  it  take  Congress  and 
this  administration  to  make  the  same 
contribution  to  acknowledgment  of 
the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  century? 

The  Parliament's  resolution  under- 
scores the  Importance  that  the 
present-day  Government  of  Turkey 
must  come  to  grips  with  Its  past.  Like 
the  commemorative  resolution  pend- 
ing before  this  House,  this  European 
resolution  does  not  hold  Turkey  crimi- 
nally responsible  for  the  tragedy  of 
the  Armenians;  however,  the  resolu- 
tion states  that,  quote,  "recognition  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  by  Turkey 
must  therefore  be  viewed  as  a  pro- 
foundly humane  act  of  moral  rehabili- 
tation toward  the  Armenians,  which 
can  only  bring  honour  to  the  Turkish 
Government." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  now  for 
Congress  and  this  administration  to 
join  in  due  recognition  of  the  Armeni- 
an genocide  and  in  reaffirmation  of 
the  international  crime  of  genocide. 


VOLUNTARY  WILDLIFE  FEEDING 
AREAS 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  briefly  call  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  to  a  bill  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia.  Mr.  Lindsay 
Thomas,  and  I  Introduced  yesterday 
along  with  a  number  of  other  cospon- 
sors.  This  measure— very  simply 
stated— will  allow  farm  and  ranch 
owners  to  plant  a  portion  of  their  land 
with  small  grains  or  forage  or  other 
habitat  vegetation  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  wildlife  feeding  areas,  habi- 
tats, or  sanctuaries.  They  would  do  _ 
this  on  land  which  Is  currently  used 
for  crop  production,  and  such  use 
would  not  cause  them  to  be  penalized 
at  a  later  date  if  they  choose  to  once 
again  produce  commercial  crops  on 
the  acreage. 

Generally,  under  current  law.  if  a 
farmer  does  not  plant  a  specified  per- 
centage of  his  base  acres  to  a  particu- 
lar program  crop,  then  his  number  of 
acres  for  future  participation  in  the 
program  is  correspondingly  reduced. 
The  effect  of  our  bill  Is  to  encourage 
producers  to  create  wildlife  enhance- 
ment areas  by  removing  this  penalty. 
This  Is  good  for  the  environment,  good 
for  wildlife,  and  good  for  the  farmer 
who  chooses  to  convert  a  portion  of 
his  commercial  cropland  to  feed  or 
protect  our  wildlife  resources.  Best  of 
all,  there  Is  ausolutely  no  cost  at  all  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Farm  and  ranch  producers  have  long 
been  at  the  forefront  In  trying  to 
properly  maintain  the  environment 
and  wildlife  resources.  It  makes  sense 
that  we  should  remove  any  obstacle 
which  discourages  good  stewardship, 
and  I  hope  our  colleagues  will  join 
with  us  In  securing  the  speedy  passage 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  ask  at  this 
time  that  Mr.  Lightfoot  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill. 


WAIVING     CERTAIN    POINTS    OF 
ORDER      AGAINST      CONSIDER- 
ATION   OF    H.R.    2700.    ENERGY 
AND      WATER      DEVELOPMENT 
APPROPRIATION  ACT.  1988 
Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  207,  and  ask 
for  its  inunediate  consideration. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  207 

ResiAved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2700)  making  appropria- 
tions for  energy  and  water  development  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988. 
and  for  other  purposes,  all  points  of  order 
against  the  following  provisions  in  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clauses  2  and  6  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived:  beginning  on  page  2,  line  10  through 
page  9,  line  3:  beginning  on  page  9,  line  10 
through  page  11,  line  19:  beginning  on  page 
13.  line  1  through  page  14,  line  2;  begirming 
on  page  14,  line  11  through  page  18,  line  12; 
beginning  on  page  20,  lines  3  through  IS:  be- 
ginning on  page  24,  line  14  through  page  39, 
line  20;  begiiming  on  page  40,  line  17 
through  page  42,  line  8;  beginning  on  page 
42,  line  19  through  page  43,  line  19:  and  be- 
ginning on  page  45.  line  8  through  46,  line 
16.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  printed  in  section  2  of  this  reso- 
lution, by,  and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Coughlin  of  Pennsylvania  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
r\ile  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 

Sec.  2.  On  page  17,  line  9,  before  the 
period  insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  study  or  con- 
struct the  Cliff  Dam  feature  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  except  with  respect  to  fish 
and  wildlife  and  environmental  mitigation 
costs:  Provided  further.  That  plan  6  features 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  other  than 
Cliff  Dam,  including  such  increments  of 
flood  control  that  may  be  found  to  be  feasi- 
ble by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at 
Horseshoe  and  Bartlett  Dams,  in  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  using  Corps  of  Engineers 
evaluation  criteria,  developed  in  conjunction 
with  dam  safety  modifications  and  consist- 
ent with  applicable  environmental  law,  are 
hereby  deemed  to  constitute  a  suitable  al- 
ternative to  Orme  Dam  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  (82 
SUt.  885;  43  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlenian 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]. 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  appropriation 
bills  are  privileged  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  this  rule  merely  provides  waivers 
of  points  of  order  against  H.R.  2700,  the 
energy  and  water  development  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
against  an  amendment  to  be  offered  to 
the  bill.  As  is  customary  with  appropria- 
tion bills,  the  debate  time  will  be  deter- 
mined by  a  unanimous  consent  request 
made  by  the  manager  of  the  bill 
before  the  bill  is  considered. 

The  rule  waives  clauses  2  and  6  of 
rule  XXI  against  specified  provisions 
of  H.R.  2700.  Clause  2  of  rule  XXI  pro- 
hibits unauthorized  appropriations 
and  legislative  provisions  in  a  general 
appropriation  biU.  This  waiver  is  nec- 
essary because  the  authorizations  for 


some  of  the  programs  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Energy  and  Water  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  have  not  yet 
been  enacted  and  because  some  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  are  legislative  in 
nature.  Clause  6  of  rule  XXI  prohibits 
reappropriations  in  a  general  appro- 
priation biU.  This  rule  must  be  waived 
because  there  are  instances  in  H.R. 
2700  in  which  previously  appropriated 
funds  are  made  available  for  an  ex- 
tended period  or  for  a  new  purpose. 

The  specific  provisions  of  H.R.  2700 
which  are  protected  from  the  points  of 
order  under  clauses  2  and  6  of  rule 
XXI  are  detailed  by  page  and  line 
number  in  the  rule  we  are  considering. 

In  addition,  the  rule  waives  clause  2 
of  rule  XXI  against  an  amendment  by 
Representative  Coughlin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  is  printed  in  section  2  of 
this  rule.  This  amendment  deals  with 
matters  involved  in  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  and  is  supported  by  the 
Arizona  delegation.  The  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Bevill.  indicated 
that  he  supported  this  waiver  in  order 
to  allow  this  amendment  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2700  provides 
$16.1  billion  in  new  budget  authority 
for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  such  independent 
agencies  as  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  This  biU  provides  funding 
for  such  important  government  activi- 
ties as  flood  control  and  river  and 
harbor  projects;  energy  supply,  re- 
search, and  development;  and  atomic 
energy  defense  activities. 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward rule  that  will  allow  full  and  open 
consideration  of  this  important  bill.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  rule  and  the 
passage  of  H.R.  2700. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  207 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  2700, 
the  energy  and  water  development  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1988.  It 
waives  all  points  of  order  against  several 
provisions  in  the  bill  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  clauses  2  and  6  of  rule  XXI. 

Clause  2  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  ap- 
propriations for  any  expenditure  not 
previously  authorized  by  law  and  also 
prohibits  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  bill  contains  legislative 
language  in  an  appropriations  bill,  and 
it  does  make  appropriations  that  are 
not  yet  authorized  by  law. 

House  Resolution  207  also  waives 
clause  6  of  rule  XXI  which  prohibits 
transfers  in  general  appropriations 
bills  against  specified  provisions  in  the 
bill. 

I  shall  not  detail  each  provision  for 
which  we  have  waived  clauses  2  and  6 
of  rule  XXI,  but  I  do  insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Writ- 
ten] outlining  and  explaining  the  need 
for  these  waivers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2700  appropriates 
(16.1  billion  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  various  public  work  agen- 
cies for  fiscal  year  1988.  The  total  is 
$1.1  billion  more  than  was  appropri- 
ated for  these  activities  in  fiscal  year 
1987. 

The  administration  has  several 
major  objections  to  H.R.  2700.  First, 
the  bill  increases  domestic  spending  at 
the  sacrifice  of  programs  important  to 
the  national  defense.  Second,  the  bill 
uses  these  increased  fimds  for  domes- 
tic projects.  Third,  the  bill  does  not 
provide  any  construction  funds  for  the 
superconducting  super  collider,  which 
is  a  high  priority  for  the  administra- 
tion in  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  give  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee an  ample  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain their  bill  and  allow  the  House  to 
consideration  of  appropriations  bills 
for  fiscal  year  1988. 

Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Washington,  DC,  June  IS,  1987. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Rules,   House  of 
Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  June  17  reported  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tion Bill  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

It  has  become  necessary,  in  order  to  meet 
deadlines,  that  we  include  appropriations 
for  a  nunit>er  of  programs  for  which  legisla- 
tion has  not  yet  been  enacted  and  several 
legislative  provisions  for  which  a  waiver  of 
Clause  2,  Rule  XXI  is  requested.  With  re- 
spect to  the  lack  of  authorization  for  appro- 
priations, representatives  of  the  legislative 
committees  of  Jurisdiction  have  been  con- 
tacted and  we  know  of  no  objections.  We  are 
also  asking  for  a  limited  number  of  waivers 
for  legislative  provisions  contained  in  the 
bill.  At  this  time  we  know  of  no  objections 
to  them  by  the  committees  of  jurisdiction. 

Titles  I  and  II  contain  certain  general  pro- 
visions and  legislative  language  which  may 
constitute  legislation  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  These  provisions  have  been  reviewed 
with  appropriate  legislative  committees  and 
are  considered  necessary  in  this  bill  to 
permit  timely  actions  required  for  the  effi- 
cient execution  of  ongoing  public  works  pro- 
grams and  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Title 
II  Includes  a  general  provision  amending  the 
Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982  requested 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

For  Title  III.  Public  Law  95-91.  along  with 
other  legislation,  provides  generic  authority 
for  Department  of  E]nergy  programs  funded 
in  the  bill.  However,  the  annual  authorizing 
legislation  contemplated  in  section  660  of 
P.Ia.  95-91  is  in  various  stages  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 
P.L.  97-425,  provides  authorization  for  that 
activity  in  the  Department  of  Energy.  The 
authorization  for  the  Atomic  Energy  De- 
fense Programs  is  contained  in  the  House- 
passed  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1988  (H.R.  1748)  which  is 
being  considered  by  the  Senate,  and  which 


contains  portions  of  the  Fiscal  Year 
authorization  for  DOE  programs. 

In  Title  IV.  the  authorization  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  is  con- 
tained in  H.R.  2686.  The  authorization  for 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  pro- 
grams for  Fiscal  Year  1988  is  contained  in 
H.R.  1315  which  has  been  reported. 

In  Title  V,  Section  507  could  be  construed 
to  be  legislative  in  nature  and  we  request  a 
waiver  of  Clause  2  of  Rule  XXI. 

It  is  unlikely  that  authorizing  legislation 
for  those  sections  of  the  bill  mentioned 
above  will  be  enacted  l)efore  House  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  is  scheduled.  > 

Under  the  circumstances  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  orderly  procedure,  we  respectfully  re- 
quest a  hearing  before  your  Committee  to 
seek  a  rule  waiving  all  points  of  order  under 
Clauses  2  and  6  of  Rule  XXI  for  the  follow- 
ing specific  portions  of  the  bill: 

Title  I.— Provisions  under  General  Investi- 
gations, Construction,  General,  Flood  Con- 
trol, Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries.  Ark- 
Ill.,  Ky..  La..  Miss.,  Mo.,  and  Tenn.,  Oper- 
ation and  Maintenance,  General,  and  Gen- 
eral Provisions,  Corps  of  Engineers  (Clause 
2). 

Title  II.— Provisions  under  General  Inves- 
tigations, Operation  and  Maintenance,  and 
Special  Funds,  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
sections  205  and  206  of  General  Provisions 
(Clause  2);  Construction  Program  and  Spe- 
cial Funds  (Clause  6). 

Title  III.— Department  of  Energy  (Clause 
2);  Energy  Supply,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, Western  Area  Power  Administration, 
and  sections  302  and  303  of  General  Provi- 
sions (Clause  6). 

Title  IV.— Independent  Agencies— Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  and  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  (Clause  2). 

Title  v.— SecUon  507  (Clause  2). 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  continued  sup- 
port. 

Sincerely. 

Jamie  Whitten. 

Chairman. 

D  1015 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  a  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  BeviixI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  know,  defense 
waste  management  at  the  Savannah 
River  plant  is  important  to  the  people 
of  South  Carolina.  Cleaning  up  de- 
fense production  wastes  has  received 
greater  emphasis  in  the  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  due  to  new  waste  facilities 
coming  online.  I  understand  that  the 
amount  for  defense  waste  and  environ- 
mental restoration  for  Savannah  River 
in  the  proposed  bill  is  nearly  $365  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  committee  intends  that  this 
amount  go  to  the  Savannah  River  site 
to  help  take  care  of  waste  manage- 
ment needs  there.  The  fiscal  year  1987 
appropriated  amount  was  $294.4  mil- 


lion. The  budget  request  was  $358.7 
million.  The  committee  recommenda- 
tion increases  this  amount  by  nearly 
another  $7  million.  Overall  this 
amounts  to  a  $70  million  increase  over 
fiscal  year  1987.  This  increase  should 
assist  in  strengthening  waste  manage- 
ment activities  at  the  Savannah  River 
plant. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  his  clarifying  statement  on  the 
Savannah  River  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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AUTHORIZING  A  CERTAIN 

MEMBER  TO  OFFER  AN 
AMENDMENT  MADE  IN  ORDER 
BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  207  TO 
H.R.  2700,  ENERGY  AND  WATER 
DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 

TION ACT,  1988 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2700  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  offer  the  amendment  made  in  order 
by  the  rule  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cough- 
lin]. The  amendment  is  printed  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  House  Resolution  207. 

My  request  is  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Coughlin  and  it  has  been  cleared  with 
other  interested  Members  on  both 
sides.  It  is  consistent  with  the  compro- 
mise worked  out  among  interested  par- 
ties on  an  issue  of  great  importance  to 
the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


for  I  minute  and  to  n-vi.se 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Sp<!aker,  I  re- 
member vividly  how  excited  I  wa.s  a.s  a 
teenager  when  I  finally  came  within 
reach  of  attaining  my  first  driver's  li- 
cense. Passing  my  U!st  was  a  great 
thrill— as  it  is  for  every  young  pctrson. 

An  entire  new  world  unfolds  for  kid.s 
with  a  new  driver's  licen.se:  Freedom, 
fun  with  friends,  maybe  a  drive-in 
movie. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  things  in  a 
young  person's  life  carry  as  much  sig- 
nificance—to society  and  to  them- 
selves. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  the 
Drugged-Driver  Prevention  Act  which 
encourages  States  to  institute  drug 
testing  for  first-time  driver's  license 
applicants.  If  an  applicant  tests  posi- 
tive for  an  illegal  narcotic,  he  or  she 
would  be  denied  an  operator's  permit 
and  could  not  reapply  for  a  90-day 
period. 

Driving  on  our  Nation's  highways  is, 
in  my  mind,  a  privilege  to  be  taken 
very  seriously. 

The  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  peer 
pressure  is  an  important  determinant 
in  whether  or  not  a  teenager  decides 
to  use  drugs.  I  believe  the  threat  of 
not  getting  a  driver's  license  will  be  a 
deterrent  to  drug  abuse  and  will  give 
our  children  one  more  reason  to 
say  no"  to  drugs. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  ITS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER 
RESOURCES  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  its  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
the  5-minute  rule  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DRUGGED-DRIVER  PREVENTION 
ACT 

(Mr.    DioGUARDI    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


■just 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  2700. 
making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  1988,  and  that  I 
be  permitted  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  1$  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATION  ACT, 
1988 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  2700)  making 
appropriations  for  energy  and  water 
development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  tb  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  bjcthe  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  and 
myself. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desig- 
nates the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Pease]  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  requests  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  to 
assume  the  chair  temporarily. 

D  1022 

n«  THE  COmf  ITTKS  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  2700,  with  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois 
[Chairman  pro  tempore]  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bevill]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Myers]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  you 
today  for  your  favorable  consideration 
the  energy  suid  water  development  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1988.  I  am  joined 
in  this  effort  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
^  floor.  Let  me  express  my  special  ap- 
preciation to  our  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers].  As  in  years  past,  he  and 
I  have  worked  together  with  the  sub- 
committee without  any  trace  of  parti- 
sanship to  fashion  a  biU  that  meets 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  our 
entire  country.  I  also  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentlelady  from  Louisiana  [Mrs. 
BoGGs],  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chaitell],  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio),  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  WatkinsI,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Boner],  the  gentlelady  from  Nebraska 
[Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Pursell].  This  is  Mr. 
PuRSELL's  first  year  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  he  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  subcommittee.  I  want 
to  also  thank  Chairman  Whittbn  and 
Mr.  CoNTE  for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU  before  the 
committee  today  would  provide 
$16,149,998,000  In  new  budget  author- 
ity to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  De- 


partment of  Energy,  and  six  independ- 
ent agencies  and  commissions.  This  is 
$1,142,721,000  more  than  was  provided 
in  last  year's  appropriation  and  it  is 
$1,512,799,000  less  than  the  amounts 
requested  in  the  President's  1988 
budget. 

TITI.ES  I  AND  II— WATEH  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is 
committed  to  a  policy  of  development 
of  the  vital  water  supply,  navigation, 
flood  control,  irrigation,  and  hydro- 
electric projects  that  are  necessary  to 
the  well-being  and  economic  growth  of 
the  entire  Nation.  No  part  of  this 
country  is  immune  from  the  problems 
of  water— too  little  or  too  much— and 
all  States  of  the  Union  must  join  to- 
gether to  cooperatively  foster  a  truly 
national  water  policy  which  responds 
to  the  unique  needs  of  each  State  and 
region. 

Title  I  includes  $3,247,808,000  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  which  provides 
for  334  water  resource  projects  in  the 
planning  or  construction  phases. 

Title  II  includes  $927,689,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  provides 
for  100  water  resources  projects  in  the 
planning  or  construction  phases. 

Title  I  and  II  also  provides  for  con- 
tinuation of  ongoing  construction 
projects  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance programs.  Within  the  available 
funds,  the  subcommittee  has  attempt- 
ed to  accommodate  the  most  critical 
needs,  within  budget  constraints,  iden- 
tified through  the  extensive  hearings 
conducted  with  administration  wit- 
nesses, the  public.  State,  and  local  offi- 
cials and  Members  of  Congress. 

TITLE  III— DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

In  title  III,  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  recommendation  provides 
a  total  of  $11,504,610,000,  an  increase 
of  $1,099,693,000  over  the  fiscal  1987 
appropriation  and  $1,445,389,000 
below  the  President's  budget.  We  are 
reconmiending  $7,813,284,000  for  the 
national  security  programs  and 
$3,691,326,000  for  all  other  energy  pro- 
grams. The  amount  recommended  for 
energy  research  programs  is  slightly 
above  the  current  appropriations,  and 
the  important  consideration  is  that  we 
have  maintained  a  balanced  energy  re- 
search program  and  a  healthy  scientif- 
ic research  effort.  The  recommenda- 
tions include  numerous  changes  in  the 
request  which  are  summarized  in  the 
report.  I  will  mention  a  few. 

In  the  energy  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  several  changes 
are  worth  mentioning: 

For  solar  and  renewable  energy  pro- 
grams, we  are  recommending 
$153,630,000  compared  to  the  request 
of  $101,110,000.  The  committee  be- 
lieved the  administration's  proposed 
reductions  in  the  level  of  effort  on 
solar  and  renewable  energy  were  too 
drastic. 

For  magnetic  fusion,  the  recommen- 
dation  provides   $361,600,000,    an    in- 


crease  of   $16,000,000    above   the   re- 
quested level  of  $345,600,000. 

Progress  is  continuing  in  developing 
and  demonstrating  the  technological 
basis  for  the  safe  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste.  The  committee  continues  to 
strongly  support  the  program  activi- 
ties included  in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Dis- 
posal Fund.  The  Department  has  re- 
cently proposed  several  significant 
changes  to  the  program  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  considerable 
debate.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  re- 
flect the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  primary  author  of  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udaix].  The  recom- 
mendation includes  deletion  of  fund- 
ing requested  for  the  monitored  re- 
trievable storage  facility  because  no 
authorization  has  been  approved  for 
that.  Drilling  funds  requested  for  the 
first  permanent  repository  have  been 
deleted  and  the  bill  contains  no  siting 
funds  for  the  second  repository.  We 
urge  the  legislative  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  consult  to  rees- 
tablish consensus  on  this  vital  pro- 
gram. 

For  general  science  and  research, 
the  committee  recommendation  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $805,998,000.  The  rec- 
ommendation does  not  include  funds 
to  initiate  construction  of  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  While  the 
committee  is  generally  very  supportive 
of  the  SSC  project,  we  felt  that  con- 
struction funding  should  not  be  pro- 
vided until  a  financial  plan  is  submit- 
ted for  review  by  the  Congress.  There 
should  not  be  any  significant  delay  in 
construction  completion  by  not  includ- 
ing these  funds.  The  committee  rec- 
ommendation does  include  funds  for 
continued  R&D.  This  will  enable  plan- 
ning to  continue  at  a  level  that  will 
support  a  significant  construction  re- 
quest in  fiscal  year  1989.  This  ap- 
proach will  give  the  Congress  a  better 
opportunity  to  take  a  look  at  how  this 
$4.4  to  $9  billion  project  can  be  fi- 
nanced during  a  period  of  deficit  re- 
duction. 

The  recommendation  for  defense 
programs  of  $7,813,284,000  is 
$331,432,000  above  the  current  appro- 
priations and  $236,716,000  below  the 
budget  request.  The  committee  recom- 
mendation provides  increases  in  im- 
portant activities:  Inertial  confine- 
ment fusion,  special  isotope  separa- 
tion, production  reactor  construction, 
waste  management,  and  verification 
technology.  These  recommendations 
are  all  consistent  with  the  House- 
passed  fiscal  year  1988  Defense  au- 
thorization. 

TITLE  IV— INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Title  IV  of  the  blU  includes 
$424,891,000  for  six  independent  agen- 
cies. This  is  $76,594,000  below  last 
year's  level. 


We  have  provided  $110,000,000  for 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion; $105,000,000  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;  and  $991,000  for 
three  river  basin  commissions. 

The  committee  recommendation 
provides  $417,800,000  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  a  reduction 
of  $10,000,000  from  the  President's  re- 
quest. In  addition,  the  bill  includes 
language  which  would  permit  NRC  to 
use  up  to  $208,900,000  in  revenues 
from  licensing  and  other  activities  to 
offset  part  of  the  appropriations.  Stat- 
utory authority  to  permit  NRC  to  col- 
lect these  additional  revenues  has 
been  reported  to  the  House. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  contains  the  customary  gen- 
eral provisions  carried  in  prior  years  to 
permit  the  agencies  funded  in  this  bill 
certain  flexibility  and  to  limit  other 
activities. 

COMMITTEE  REPORT 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill 
provides  a  good  explanation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations reflected  in  the  bill.  I 
would  encourage  the  Members  to  look 
through  it. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  report.  It  is 
under  the  President's  budget.  I  recom- 
mend its  adoption  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  Members'  attention  to  one  print- 
ing and  typographical  error  in  the 
report  (H.  Rept.  100-162)  accompany- 
ing the  committee  bUl  (H.R.  2700). 

On  page  20,  under  General  Investi- 
gations, the  Monongahela  River, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia  study  was  inadvertently  omit- 
ted from  the  table  and  should  indicate 
the  budget  estimate  and  House  allow- 
ance as  $850,000. 

D  1030 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  the  gentleman's  last  remarks  for 
the  independent  agencies  under  title 
rv,  the  total  is  less  than  the  previous 
year. 

What  I  wanted  to  know  specifically 
In  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion appropriation,  is  that  more  or  less 
than  last  year,  or  are  they  all  less? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  It  is  less  than  the 
budget  request.  The  total  is  less  In  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  ap- 
propriation budget. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  the^Jhairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  BfcviLL,  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  In  pfesentlng  the  content  of 
H  R  2700 

i  join  the  chairman  in  thanking  a 
great  many  people.  Including  the  staff 
of  our  committee  who  always  does  an 


excellent  job,  works  long  hours,  some- 
times under  difficult  conditions,  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  also  thank  our  newest  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pur- 
sell]. who  contributed  significantly  to 
this  bin  this  year. 

We  started  back  in  late  January 
with  hearings,  heard  witnesses  morn- 
ings and  afternoons  up  through  the 
first  week  of  April,  volumes  that  high 
of  testimony;  a  great  many  Governors 
did  present  testimony. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  other  body  contributed  and 
did  testify  before  the  committee  on 
what  the  particular  needs  were,  what 
the  needs  of  our  country  are. 

This  bill  once  was  called  the  all- 
American  bill,  and  still  could  be  called 
that  because  of  the  content  of  this  bill 
which  touches  every  congressional  dis- 
trict in  our  coimtry,  and  the  things  we 
do  will  affect  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try more  than  any  other  appropriation 

bill. 

This  Is  the  first  appropriation  bill 
this  year  out  of  the  13  that  will  come 
to  the  floor,  the  regular  appropria- 
tions bills  plus  any  supplementals  that 
might  come;  and  there  will  be  some  ar- 
gument, some  discussion  whether  it 
should  be  this  amount  or  a  different 
amount  of  money. 

I  am  sure  we  will  hear  later  today  on 
this  particular  bill,  that  we  did  not  put 
enough  money  In  some  places  and  too 
much  someplace  else. 

The  requests  that  we  had  were  much 
greater  than  the  amount  of  money  we 
had  to  put  in  this  bill  under  the 
budget,  as  well  as  the  budget  re- 
straints that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have.  We  did  not  put  a  great  many 
items  in  that  were  very  deserving. 

We  had  to  prioritize  the  needs  of  our 
country,  which  Is  not  an  easy  job. 

I  know  since  we  have  marked  the  bill 
up  and  before  coming  to  the  floor,  a 
great  many  Members  asked  why  was 
not  this  particular  project  put  In  our 
bill,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  good 
projects  that  had  to  be  left  out. 

In  this  bin  we  provide  for  flood  con- 
trol for  much  of  the  Nation  in  areas 
that  would  be  flooded,  urban  areas. 
We  also  provide  for  rural  areas,  where 
farmers  would  be  wiped  out  if  we  did 
not  have  some  of  the  flood  control 
provided  In  this  bill. 

In  the  area  .  of  navigation,  25,000 
miles  of  Inland  waterways  are  main- 
tained and  operated  through  the  reve- 
nue In  this  bin,  and  also  provided  In 
the  measures  of  this  bill. 

The  major  ports  of  our  country  that 
bring  in  oU  and  export  our  products  to 
help  the  balance  of  trade,  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  our  ports,  our  major  seaports, 
are  in  this  bill. 

In  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
research  that  will  provide  the  energy 
for  our  generations  yet  to  come  is  in 


this  bin,  for  the  electric  generation  of 
our  children  and  grandchUdren. 

Research  Is  being  done  today,  so  we 
can  Improve  that  system  of  generation 
of  electricity  and  distribution  Is  also  in 
this  bill. 

In  the  defense  Items  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  nuclear  weapons  Is  In  the 
bill.  There  has  to  be  a  constant  turn- 
over. Nuclear  weapons  do  deteriorate, 
and  they  wear  out;  and  provisions  in 
this  bill  provide  that  we  do  reprocess 
and  replace  these  weapons. 

The  Power  Marketing  Administra- 
tion distributes  electric  power  to  large 
areas  of  our  country.  They  repay  the 
money  we  invest. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
generates  revenue  and  does  a  lot  of 
things  for  the  Tennessee  VaUey  that 
would  not  be  done  If  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  were  not  In  exist- 
ence. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion will  probably  come  up,  but  it 
helps  a  great  many  people  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region  to  elevate  and  Im- 
prove their  lot  In  life,  and  to  be  pro- 
ductive in  life  instead  of  being  recipi- 
ents of  taxpayer  dollars. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  $1.4  billion 
below  the  President's  request.  We  are 
going  to  hear  that  we  did  not  allocate 
the  funds  like  the  President  wanted. 

I  have  been  on  the  committee  a 
great  many  years,  and  we  never  have, 
regardless  of  the  politics  of  the  Presi- 
dent, never  really  pleased  any  Presi- 
dent. 

We  have  different  priorities,  and  we 
did  not  appropriate  all  the  dollars  In 
the  same  spot  the  Executive  would 
have  liked  to  have  them. 

We  are  $1.4  billion  below  the  Presi- 
dents' request.  We  are  about  $1.1  bU- 
llon  over  last  year,  and  we  will  hear 
more  about  that. 

If  you  look  at  the  money  actually 
spent  last  year,  we  win  find  that  we 
are  not  $1.1  over.  There  Is  about  $700 
million  that  was  avaUable,  because  we 
did  not  build  the  centrifuge  plant  in 
Ohio,  so  we  had  roughly  $700  million 
that  was  already  appropriated  that 
was  used  for  energy  supply,  research 
and  development.  That  helped  offset 
what  we  have  to  this  year  raise  the  ap- 
propriation. 

There  Is  a  $331  mllUon  increase  in 
national  defense  activities.  These  two 
Items  In  this  bill  accoimts  for  most  of 
the  $1.1  billion  which  is  over  last  year. 
The  Department  of  CivU  Works,  we 
have  revenue  coming  in  from  the 
Inland  waterways,  the  tnist  fund;  and 
we  have  money  coming  In  from  the 
power  marketing  administrations. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
generates  Income.  We  have  the  sale  of 
uranium  which  generates  over  $1  bU- 
lion  In  revenue,  far  offsets  what  we 
have  put  In  this  bin  for  enrichment 
and  research,  so  this  Is  a  good  blU. 
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There  is  a  difference  In  score  keep- 
ing.  We   are   going   to   be   criticized 
today,  but  I  hope  the  Members  of  this 
^  body  can  support  this  committee  when 
J  the  time  comes,  because  I  think  we 
•-have  provided  for  the  needs  of  our 
country- 
It  is  an  investment  in  our  future,  a 
solid  investment,  one  that  deserves  our 
vote  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller],  whose  panel  has 
done  a  great  job  and  has  authorized 
all  of  the  projects  that  are  funded  in 
this  bill  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

a  1045 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  for  this 
bill  that  they  have  reported  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  H.R.  2700,  the  energy  and 
water  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

RECLAMATION  REFORM  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2700  contains 
an  important  amendment  to  the  Rec- 
lamation Reform  Act  of  1982.  This 
amendment  was  developed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Coelho] 
and  myself,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall] 
to  protect  the  integrity  and  the  intent 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws,  which 
are  being  severely  undermined  by  reg- 
ulations recently  issued  by  the  Interi- 
or Department. 

In  1982,  the  Congress  ended  a  6-year 
dispute  over  reform  of  the  reclamation 
laws  with  enactment  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Reform  Act.  This  law  was  de- 
signed to  correct  blatant  evasions  of 
the  law  by  a  small  number  of  farm 
owners,  aided  by  the  abysmal  enforce- 
ment record  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Interior  Department. 

Those  few  individuals,  out  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  reclamation  farmers,  had 
devised  ways  to  circumvent  the  law  by 
creating  imaginary  paper  farms— some 
of  them  thousands  of  acres  in  size— to 
reap  many  millions  of  dollars  in  water 
subsidies  intended  solely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  small,  family  farmers. 

In  1982  reforms  were  based  on  a  fun- 
damental compromise.  The  £u;reage  el- 
igible for  the  generous  Federal  water 
subsidies  was  expanded  from  160  to 
960  acres.  But  in  return,  larger  oper- 
ations were  required  to  pay  the  full 
cost  or  unsubsidized  rate  for  all  water 
delivered  to  lands  in  excess  of  960 
acres. 

In  April,  the  Interior  Department  fi- 
nally issued  regulations  to  implement 
the  1982  law.  Unfortunately,  these 
regulations  severely  undermined  the 
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1982  law  in  many  respects  by  permit- 
ting the  use  of  trusts,  farm  manage- 
ment arrangements  and  other  devices 
to  circumvent  the  acreage  limitation. 
Under  these  regulations,  paper  farm- 
ing operations  of  thousands  of  acres 
would  remain  entitled  to  fully  subsi- 
dized water. 

For  example,  revocable  trusts  have 
been  created  with  unlimited  trustees, 
each  one  entitled  to  960  acres  of  subsi- 
dized water.  Farms  have  been  subdi- 
vided, then  reconstituted,  and  man- 
aged by  a  single  operator  who  had  an 
economic  interest  in  each  unit.  Par- 
ents have  set  up  trusts  for  minor  chil- 
dren, named  themselves  as  trustees 
and  effectively  maintained  control 
over  thousands  of  acres. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  result  of  this  be- 
trayal wiU  not  only  be  the  cheating  of 
the  American  taxpayer,  and  Western 
utility  rate  payers,  out  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  intended  for  small 
farmers.  Another  certain  victim  of  this 
effort  to  circumvent  the  law  will  be 
the  reclamation  program  itself. 

For  if  the  1982  compromise  is  al- 
lowed to  be  undermined,  then  the  crit- 
ics of  this  program  in  the  Congress 
wUl  have  little  difficulty  preventing 
future  projects  from  being  developed. 
And  that  will  end  a  program  that  has 
brought  irrigation,  and  prosperity,  to 
millions  of  Americans  and  much  of  the 
17  Western  States.  But  all  of  the  good 
of  that  program,  and  all  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  beneficiaries,  will  suffer 
because  of  the  greed  of  the  few,  and 
the  complicity  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Interior  Department 
in  that  evasion  of  the  intent  of  the 
law.  The  failure  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  effectively  implement  the 
law  leaves  us  with  no  alternative  but 
to  restate  our  intent  and  tighten  the 
law  to  prevent  the  Department  from 
evading  both  the  law  and  its  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  language  included  in  H.R.  2700 
does  not  seek  to  alter  the  expressed 
goals  and  intent  of  the  1982  law.  It  is  a 
restatement  of  the  basic  compromise 
on  which  that  law  was  based— larger 
farm  size— 960-acre  operations  versus 
160-acre  ownerships— but  an  end  to 
subsidies  on  more  than  960  acres. 

The  language  in  H.R.  2700  achieves 
this  restatement  in  several  ways.  First, 
it  reaffirms  the  intent  of  the  law  that 
subsidies  be  limited  to  no  more  than 
960  acres.  This  provision  is  necessitat- 
ed by  the  unbelievable  allegation  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  that 
he  has  no  responsibility  to  enforce  the 
intent  of  reclamation  law. 

Second,  it  assures  that  trusts  and 
farm  management  arrangements, 
while  valid  under  certain  conditions, 
will  not  be  used  as  devices  to  evade  the 
intent  of  the  reclamation  law. 

Finally,  it  grants  to  the  Secretary 
additional  authority  to  deny  subsi- 
dized water  to  arrangements  which  are 
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designed  to  evade  the  intent  of  the 
law. 

We  recognize  that  inclusion  of  this 
language  in  an  appropriations  bill  is 
unusual,  but  in  this  particular  case,  it 
is  justified  and  essential. 

The  authorizing  committee  did  its 
work  well  in  1982.  The  section  includ- 
ed in  H.R.  2700  is  intended  to  reem- 
phasize  the  agreements  reached  in  the 
Reclamation  Reform  Act.  Mr.  Udall. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  I,  who 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources,  together  with 
committee  member  Mr.  Coelho,  agree 
that  expeditious  action  through  the 
appropriations  process  is  acceptable  in 
this  unusual  case. 

Moreover,  it  is  essential  that  action 
be  taken  quickly  in  response  to  the 
regulations  promulgated  by  Interior. 
The  regulation  writing  has  already 
consumed  nearly  5  years.  Further 
delays  will  damage  the  reclamation 
program  and  sow  confusion  within  the 
farming  community. 

I  again  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  also  to  Mr.  Yates  and  Mr. 
Bevhx,  and  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  for  their  assistance  in  as- 
suring that  the  integrity  of  the  recla- 
mation program,  and  the  letter  of  the 
law,  are  strictly  enforced. 

CALIPORNIA  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  Energy  and  Water  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  restoring  funding  to 
several  important  Cajifomia  projects 
and  activities  which  had  been  pro- 
posed for  elimination  or  deferral  by 
the  administration. 

1.  DELTA  STUDIES 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  99-546  which  authorized 
execution  of  the  coordinated  oper- 
ations agreement  [COA].  The  bill  also 
established  a  Federal  legislative  man- 
date for  the  protection  of  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  Delta  and  San 
Francisco  Bay.  It  was  important  that 
funds  were  made  available  to  imple- 
ment that  historic  agreement. 

I'm  pleased  the  subcommittee  re- 
stored funding  for  the  delta  support 
studies— including  Suisun  Marsh  stud- 
ies—D-1485  monitoring,  and  the  con- 
struction program  for  Suisun  Marsh 
facilities:  all  are  critical  to  central 
valley  water  resource  management  ac- 
tivities. These  studies  also  receive  a 
substantial  amount  of  cost  sharing 
from  the  State  of  California,  and  will 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  our  under- 
standing of  how  major  water  develop- 
ment projects  have  affected  the  delta 
and  the  bay. 

2.  KELLOCC  UNIT  RErORMULATION 

Funding  has  also  been  restored  for 
the  Kellogg-Los  Vaqueros  study.  This 
project  could  provide  additional  high- 
quality  water  supplies  for  the  delta, 
for     consumers     in     Contra     Costa 


County,  and  for  other  areas  of  the 
State. 

The  local  commitment  to  this 
project  is  very  strong.  The  Contra 
Costa  Water  District,  with  my  sup- 
port, has  begun  to  acquire  land  at  the 
reservoir  site  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
its  local  cost  sharing  obligation.  This 
study  has  been  underway  for  several 
years  and  is  now  near  completion. 
Construction  of  the  Kellogg-Los  Va- 
queros complex  would  benefit  not  only 
Contra  Costa  and  the  delta  communi- 
ties, but  would  provide  available  yield 
of  high  quality  water  on  a  regular 
basis  to  supplement  other  demands 
throughout  the  State. 

Completion  of  this  project  will  also 
provide  necessary  data  regarding  op- 
tions for  relocating  the  intake  of  the 
Contra  Costa  Water  District  canal.  We 
have  been  engaged  in  this  study  be- 
cause relocation  may  enable  us  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  drinking 
water  sold  to  the  District. 

3.  COKTHA  COSTA  PROJECTS 

This  legislation  also  continues  con- 
tinued funding  for  several  crucial 
projects  in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  California. 

We  will  continue  funding  for  two 
major  flood  control  projects.  Wildcat- 
San  Pablo  Creek,  and  Walnut  Creek, 
which  are  needed  to  protect  homes 
and  businesses.  We  also  provide  ongo- 
ing funding  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  Richmond  Harbor. 

4.  TERMINUS  OF  SAN  LUIS  DRAIN 

The  committee  has  again  included 
language  which  bars  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  from  using  any  fimds  to 
study  or  to  construct  the  San  Luis 
Drain  or  any  other  mechanism  which 
would  transport  wastewater  from  the 
central  valley  to  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta.  This  prohibition  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  given  the  very 
serious  toxic  pollution  in  the  central 
valley  as  a  result  of  contamination 
from  irrigation  wastewater  contamina- 
tion. 

We  have  included  this  prohibition  in 
this  legislation  every  year  since  I 
began  service  in  the  House  in  1975.  It 
was  therefore  quite  shocking  to  learn 
just  a  few  months  ago  that  the  Interi- 
or Department  had  conducted  a  study 
which  suggested  that  the  drain  could 
be  extended  to  the  delta.  San  Francis- 
co Bay,  or  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  prohibition  in  this  language  is 
explicit  and  should  be  understandable 
even  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
You  are  not  going  to  build  the  San 
Luis  Drain  to  the  delU.  Don't  study  it. 
Don't  plan  it.  Don't  even  think  about 
It.  Becaue  if  you  do,  you  are  violating 
the  law,  and  you  are  wasting  valuable 
time,  and  taxpayer  money,  which 
should  be  spent  finding  a  realistic  so- 
lution to  the  toxic  selenium  contami- 
nation crisis. 


CLIFF  DAM,  ARIZONA 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  Mo  Udall,  for 
the  courage  and  leadership  he  showed 
in  reaching  a  resolution  to  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  plan  6  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project. 

The  agreement  provides  that  conser- 
vationists will  drop  their  opposition  to 
plan  6  and  their  lawsuit  against  Cliff 
Dam  and,  in  exchangfe,  the  Arizona 
delegation  will  oppose  funding  for 
Cliff  Dam.  This  is  a  truly  significant 
agreement  and  one  which  should  end 
the  controversy  and  the  fight  over 
plan  6  and  Cliff  Dam. 

There  are  a  number  of  important 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Cliff 
Dam  controversy;  the  key  lessons  in- 
clude: 

First,  funds  from  the  Reclamation 
Dam  Safety  Program  should  not  and 
may  not  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  new  structures.  The  Bureau  was 
propMJsing  to  use  dam  safety  funds  to 
construct  a  new  structure— Cliff  Dam. 
I  requested  a  General  Accounting 
Office  opinion  on  whether  this  was  a 
permissible  use  of  the  dam  safety 
money  under  present  law.  The  GAO 
concluded  that  dam  safety  money  may 
not  be  used  for  new  construction.  This 
controversial  issue,  and  the  continuing 
persistence  of  the  Bureau  to  earmark 
dam  safety  money  for  Cliff,  cast  a  long 
cloud  over  the  future  of  Cliff  Dam. 

Second,  the  Bureau  stretched  the 
limits  of  credibility  when  it  deter- 
mined that  plan  6  constituted  a  suita- 
ble alternative  to  Orme  Dam.  Orme 
Dam  was  the  feature  contained  in  the 
original  authorization;  it  was  dropped 
in  1977  for  environmental  and  other 
reasons.  An  alternative  to  Orme  was 
authorized.  After  much  planning  and 
discussion,  the  Department  approved 
plan  6  as  the  alternative. 

In  plan  6.  however,  the  Department 
stretched  its  legal  authority  to  the 
limit.  It  went  from  building  one  dam 
to  building  two  new  dams,  tearing 
down  an  existing  dam,  and  substantial- 
ly modifying  two  other  existing  dams. 
The  price  tag  for  all  of  this  was  a  five- 
fold increase  over  the  indexed  cost  of 
Orme  Dam.  Plan  6  was  far  more  than 
an  alternative  to  Orme;  it  was  a  major 
new  project.  This  raised  concerns 
about  plan  6.  as  well  as  raising  the 
overall  price  tag  for  the  project. 

Third,  for  the  last  3  years,  the  Inte- 
rior Committee,  in  its  report  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  has  questioned  the 
indexing  policies  of  the  Department 
and  urged  it  to  submit  needed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  new  cost  ceilings  for 
several  major  projects.  In  almost  every 
case,  the  Department  has  not  done  so. 
This  repeated  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  compute  the  cost  ceilings  for 
major  projects  like  the  central  Arizona 
project  with  greater  accuracy,  report 
to  Congress  on  a  more  timely  basis, 
and  to  submit  legislation  as  requested. 
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also  raised  questions  about  plan  6  and 
Cliff  Dam. 

Fourth,  much  of  the  controversy 
surroimding  Cliff  Dam  dealt  with  the 
environmental  impacts  of  that  project. 
Cliff  would  have  destroyed  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  critical  riparian  habi- 
tat on  the  Verde  River.  This  is  habitat 
that  is  becoming  increasingly  scarce  in 
Arizona  and  habitat  that  endangered 
desert  bald  eagles  must  have  to  sur- 
vive. Congress  is  sensitive  to  these  con- 
cerns and  is  becoming  increasingly  in- 
sistent that  the  Department  fully 
mitigate  all  losses  of  riparian  and  wet- 
land habitat.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
with  plan  6. 

Last  year,  for  example.  Congress 
passed  legislation  reformulating  the 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  ND.  It  was 
our  first  opportunity  since  its  original 
authorization  to  reexamine  this 
project  in  light  of  new  information 
and  present  day  values  and  concerns. 
Accordingly,  we  required  that  all 
losses  resulting  from  this  project  be 
fully  mitigated  on  an  acre-for-acre  eco- 
logical equivalent  basis. 

The  analogy  with  Cliff  and  plan  6  is 
clear.  We  are  today  approviiig  an  al- 
teration or  reformulation  of  plan  6 
and,  as  part  of  that  process,  we  are  in- 
sisting that  there  be  full  mitigation. 
This  is  good  reclamation  and  enviro- 
mental  policy. 

GARRISON  DIVERSION  UNIT,  ND 

I  wish  to  commend  Chairman 
Bevill.  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Myers,  and  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Conte,  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  Garrison  appro- 
priation has  been  handled  in  H.R. 
2700. 

The  committee  has  expressed  con- 
cerns that  the  project  is  not  being 
built  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Garrison  Reformulation  Act. 
which  substantially  altered  and  redi- 
rected the  project.  Specifically,  the 
committee  was  concerned  that  the  De- 
partment was  not  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  fish  and  wildlife  protection 
set  forth  in  the  Reformulation  Act. 
The  committee  also  expressed  concern 
that  the  Bureau  prepared  an  imau- 
thorized  report  describing  how  a  key 
project  feature  might  be  redesigned. 
This  particular  feature  was  explicitly 
deferred  from  consideration  by  the 
Reformulation  Act  until  the  Sykeston 
Canal  was  built.  The  committee  ex- 
pressed reservations  that  the  Bureau's 
proposed  location  of  the  Sykeston 
Canal  would  create  problems  for 
Canada  and  possibly  be  in  violation  of 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty. 

I  share  the  committee's  reservations. 
The  Bureau's  disregard  for  the  clear 
guidance  and  direction  provided  in  the 
Reformulation  Act  has  necessitated 
the  actions  taken  in  H.R.  2700  and  the 
accompanying  report.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  Congress  has  to  take  this 
step,  but  I  hope  that  the  Department 
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and  the  Bureau  will  understand  as  a 
result  that  we  expect  them  to  follow 
the  law. 

POWXX  MAMOrrUfG  AOMINISTRATIOItS 

There  are  two  issues  concerning  the 
Federal  power  marketing  administra- 
tions in  H.R.  2700  which  I  would  like 
to  address.  They  are:  the  planned 
third  500-kV  AC  line  between  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  California,  and 
the  Tracy-Livermore  tie  line  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

With  respect  to  the  third  AC  line. 
Members  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  California  have  had  extended  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  possibility  of 
non-Federal  ownership  or  participa- 
tion in  the  line  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. This  issue  came  up  during  a 
hearing  held  before  my  subcommittee 
last  month  on  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  intertie  access 
poUcy.  At  that  time,  utilities  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  owning  a  portion  of  the  third 
AC  line. 

Although  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  what  non-Federal 
participation  the  third  AC  line  would 
mean.  Members  from  both  regions 
have  agreed  to  ask  the  BonneviUe 
Power  Administration  to  study  the 
various  options.  I  look  forward  to  the 
results  of  this  6-month  study. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Water  and 
Power  Subcommittee,  I  expect  the 
study  to  assist  the  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing the  policy  for  participation.  I 
realize  there  are  potentially  signifi- 
cant environmental  concerns  with  re- 
spect to  non-Federal  participation,  and 
encoiu-ags  Bonneville  to  give  such  con- 
cerns adequate  study.  I  am  particular- 
ly interested  in  knowing  how  a  policy 
which  allows  for  non-Federal  partici- 
pation at  the  same  time  as  it  provides 
adequate  protection  for  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  could  be  implemented. 

My  final  concern  is  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration's 

[WAPAs]  proposal  to  build  a  12-mile 
transmission  line  from  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  National  Laboratory  to 
WAPA's  substation  at  Tracy.  WAPA 
has  requested  $2,265,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  to  begin  construction 
of  the  line  which  is  expected  to  cost 
$18.9  million.  Although  I  do  not 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  moneys  for  this  line  at  this 
time.  I  continue  to  have  significant 
concerns  about  WAPA's  need  and  legal 
authority  to  construct  this  line.  I  have 
asked  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  look  into  this  matter  and  will  await 
the  Comptroller  Greneral's  findings 
before  taking  further  action. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2700  contains  a 
number  of  significant  provisions  which 
will  help  improve  the  management  of 
water  resources  in  the  West.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  important 
bill. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentle- 


man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pitrsell]. 
who  is  a  new  and  very  valuable 
member  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  our  subcommittee  I  too  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers  1  for 
their  outstanding  leadership  this  year. 
I  as  a  new  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, although  not  new  to  Appro- 
priations, have  moved  from  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  to  this  excit- 
ing subcommittee  which  has  great 
staff  on  both  sides.  I  think  that  there 
has  been  a  bipartisan  effort,  and  truly 
I  think  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
great  bill  today. 

I  think  overall  when  you  look  at  our 
future  research,  I  am  excited  about 
our  new  alternative  sources  of  energy. 
I  have  been  interested  over  the  years 
in  fusion,  both  ICF  fusion  and  mag- 
netic fusion.  We  have  not  had  great 
progress  over  the  years  in  magnetic, 
and  maybe  not  even  ICF,  but  it  is  rela- 
tively a  young,  new  alternative  source 
of  energy  for  this  Nation.  I  do  think 
that  we  are  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  that  technology.  So  I  do  congra- 
tuate  the  committee  for  strongly  sup- 
porting research  at  Sandia,  Los 
Alamos,  Lawrence  Livermore,  and  Ar- 
gonne,  and  other  laboratories.  KMS 
Fusion  in  my  district,  and  for  those 
who  are  turning  out  the  bright  young 
science  researchers  who  are  looking  at 
new  sources  of  energy  for  this  Nation 
and  for  the  free  world. 

I  think  that  the  supercollider  is  an 
exciting  project.  The  committee  is  not 
making  a  decision  on  where  it  is  to  be 
located.  As  Mr.  Bevill  indicated,  it 
could  be  anywhere  from  $4  to  $6  bil- 
lion, maybe  more,  eventually  if  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  OMB, 
and  the  White  House  decide  on  where 
to  get  the  funds  for  that  particular 
major  significant  development  in  split- 
ting the  atom. 

I  do  not  know  for  sure  whether  we 
can  take  money  out  of  other  research 
projects  and  pay  for  this  solely  out  of 
the  lateral  transfer  in  the  physics 
budget  within  our  committee.  I  think 
that  the  Defense  Department  and 
other  agencies  are  going  to  have  to 
consider  some  sources  of  revenues  to 
help— maybe  SDI  and  others— to  help 
look  at  this  new  supercollider  If  and 
when  Congress— both  the  authorizing 
committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  House  and  Senate- 
decide  to  fund  it,  because  it  is  such  an 
expensive  program.  I  would  not  want 
to  see  funds  diverted  from  other  alter- 
native sources  of  energy  solely  as  a 
single  major  national  priority  as  a 
super  collider.  I  think  that  that  would 
be  counterproductive  to  our  energy  al- 
ternatives in  the  future. 

So  I  think  that  we  have  a  lot  of  work 
to  do  with  the  Energy  Secretary  and 
with  our  OMB  officers  Jim  Miller  and 
his  staff,   and   the   White   House,   to 


point  out.  not  so  much  this  year  with 
our  $25  million,  legislation  and  policy 
decisions  on  behalf  of  all  of  Congress 
how  we  are  going  to  fund  the  $360  mil- 
lion next  year  as  the  first  phase  of  a 
major  construction  site  if  and  when 
that  decision  is  made  to  go  ahead  and 
build  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  Congress  is  at 
the  point  to  make  that  final  decision.  I 
am  concerned  that  States  like  Texas, 
who  are  willing  to  put  out  up-front 
money  and  $1  billion  funding  mecha- 
nism, are  going  to  compete  maybe  in 
sort  of  unfair  terms  with  some  of  the 
smaller  States  who  are  now  considered 
not  having  an  opportunity  to  raise 
that  kind  of  major  capital  at  the  local 
level  to  help  finance  the  super  collider 
project  which  I  think  49  out  of  the  50 
States  would  like  to  have. 

So  I  think  in  the  long  term  not  only 
would  our  own  individual  States  want 
to  see  that  project,  but  I  suggest  that 
maybe  we  work  out  a  regional  consor- 
tium so  that  we  have  the  best  sites 
available  that  have  SUtes  sharing  in 
the  spinoff  of  that  technology  not 
only  the  project  itself  but  the  thou- 
sands of  jobs  involved. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  sub- 
committee for  their  work  on  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  projects.  It  is  only  $3.2 
billion.  I  think  that  that  is  a  rather 
tight,  very  conservative  number  in  re- 
spect to  the  corps  simply  because  we 
are  trying,  as  the  chairman  said,  to  re- 
build our  infrastructure.  We  have  200- 
some  ports.  We  have  25,000  miles  of 
coast  water  and  sea  water  areas  that 
we  need  to  help  attract  our  export  in- 
dustries through  our  shipping  and 
commerce. 

I  am  interested  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  the  fourth  seacoast.  Those  of 
us  in  our  particular  region  are  only 
asking  for,  and  we  put  into  this  bill 
through  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  myself,  $50,000  to  contin- 
ue the  study  to  look  at  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  as  a  viable  export  corri- 
dor ibr  getting  our  products  out  over- 
seas into  the  international  competitive 
world. 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  subcommit- 
tee for  keeping  that  study  open  so 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  envi- 
ronmentalists, and  other  commerce 
oriented  people  can  look  at  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  as  one  of  the  great 
opportunities  in  the  Midwest  to  be 
competitive,  not  only  with  our  south- 
em  and  western  allies  here  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  but  the  free 
world  itself. 

I  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee 
for  a  tight  budget.  There  probably  will 
be  some  amendments  later  in  the  day, 
but  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  subcommit- 
tee for  a  fiscal  responsible  piece  of  leg- 
islation. I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 


Mr.  BETVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Tennessee  [Mrs.  Lloyd],  who  chairs  a 
subcommittee  which  is  responsible  for 
the  authorization  of  many  of  the 
energy  projects  that  we  have  in  this 
appropriation  bill. 

D  1055 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  energy  and  water  ap- 
propriations bill  as  crafted  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Bevill.  and  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  funding 
levels  established  by  this  bill  go  a  long 
way  toward  emphasizing  the  desire  of 
the  Congress  to  enhance  support  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  research 
and  development  activities  in  both  nu- 
clear and  nonnuclear  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  not  only 
dealing  with  the  year-by-year  funding 
requirements  for  the  many  science  and 
technology  research  programs  man- 
aged within  the  Department  of 
Energy,  but  we  are  establishing  a 
policy  that  will  set  the  course  for 
future  congressional  actions  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  near-term  and 
long-range  science  and  technology  ef- 
forts. 

As  chairman  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology.  I  have  become  increasing- 
ly aware  that  the  need  for  a  strong, 
national  energy  policy  that  will  pre- 
scribe the  future  path  for  science  and 
technology  enterprises  over  the  next 
decade  should  be  a  primary  goal  of  not 
only  our  committee,  but  also  of  the 
Congress  as  a  whole.  Our  future  eco- 
nomic health  and  well-being  depends 
on  such  a  strong  policy  directive.  I 
think  that  the  bill  before  us  goes  a 
long  way  in  setting  the  proper  course 
for  future  congressional  action. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  committee's 
position  on  the  superconducting  super 
collider.  This  project  will  most  certain- 
ly be  the  centerpiece  of  this  Nation's 
scientific  pursuits,  and  as  such,  will  re- 
quire congressional  authorization. 
Until  these  congressional  deliberations 
are  completed  on  the  SSC,  we  should 
maintain  R&D  support  for  the  project 
and  defer  construction  funds. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
bill  recognizes  the  importance  of  our 
national  laboratories  in  maintaining 
and  leading  the  way  toward  developing 
a  strong  program  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. I  am  also  pleased  that  several 
of  the  initiatives  which  my  sul)Com- 
mittee  has  recommended  have  also 
been  included  in  this  bill.  For  exam- 
ple, we  found  that  it  was  necessary  to 
initiate  a  strong  program  in  x-ray  li- 
thography in  order  to  assure  this 
country's  competitive  role  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  advanced  microcircuitry. 

The  bill  also  includes  our  subcom- 
mittee's recommendation  for  enhanc- 


ing support  for  several  new  research 
facilities  such  as  the  advanced  neutron 
source  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, the  advanced  synchrotron  light 
source  to  be  constructed  at  the  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory,  and  the 
continuous  electron  beam  facility  in 
Newport  News,  VA.  I  strongly  support 
*he  Committee's  enhancement  of  re- 
search support  for  the  materials  sci- 
ences division's  work  in  high  tempera- 
ture superconducting  materials  re- 
search. This  is  clearly  an  area  in 
which  we  lead  in  innovation,  but  must 
ailso  strive  to  capture  our  share  of  po- 
tential markets. 

In  the  technology  area,  the  bill  in- 
creases funding  for  high  temperature 
gas  reactor  development,  magnetic 
fusion  research  and  the  integral  fast 
reactor.  These  activities,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  criticad  elements  of  the  De- 
partment's Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment I»rogram.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides funds  to  strengthen  nuclear  engi- 
neering departments  at  our  universi- 
ties, an  essential  ingredient  to  the 
preservation  of  our  Nation's  nuclear 
power  option. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  re- 
flects my  view  that  the  Department's 
arguments  for  the  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  [MRS]  activity  do  not  jus- 
tify continued  congressional  support.  I 
applaud  the  fact  that  the  bill  provides 
no  funding  for  this  project.  I  have 
long  argued  that  funds  should  not  be 
appropriated  for  the  MRS. 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Bevill 
and  Congressman  Myers  for  their 
leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  before 
the  House.  The  cooperative  relation- 
ship which  has  developed  over  the 
years  between  our  committees  is  very 
rewarding  to  me  personally  and  I  be- 
lieve, as  it  continues,  will  result  in  fur- 
ther, strong  directions  for  this  coun- 
try's energy  research  and  development 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  the  reasons  I 
have  talked  about,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  give  their 
full  support  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Tennessee  for  the  nice  remarks.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  gentlewoman's  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Sensenbrenner].  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  contains  $16,500,000  for 
energy  storage  systems.  One  technolo- 
gy currently  under  development  in 
this  area  is  the  nickel-hydrogen  bat- 
tery. 

The  nickel-hydrogen  battery  could 
play  an  important  role  in  helping  this 
country  meet  its  electric  power  needs 
in  the  near  future.  As  a  combination 
of  environmental  and  financial  pres- 
sures continue  to  hamper  construction 
of  major  new  generating  stations,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  squeeze  more  effi- 


ciency from  our  riirreriMy  operating 
power  sources  by  storing  power  gener- 
ated during  off-peak  hours  for  use 
when  it  is  needed  during  moments  of 
peak  demand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the  view  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, the  chairman  of  the  .subcommit- 
tee, that  the  development  of  the 
nickel-hydrogen  battery  is  an  impor- 
tant initiative  within  the  Department 
of  Energy's  electric  energy  storage  re- 
search and  development  activities,  and 
is  worthy  of  continued  support  by 
Congress  and  the  administration? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  say  that  he  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Boner],  a  very  distinguished  member 
of  this  panel. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  fiscal  1988  energy  and 
water  appropriations  bill. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  honor  for  me 
to  serve  on  the  Energy  and  Water  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  and  I  want 
to  thank  Chairman  Tom  Bevill,  rank- 
ing member  John  Myers,  and  the  sub- 
committee staff  for  their  courtesies 
and  their  assistance  during  my  tenure 
on  the  subcommittee.  The  bill  which 
the  subcommittee  brings  to  the  floor 
today  is,  as  always,  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  meeting  many  of  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  as  well  as  some  of  the 
more  important  parochial  needs  of  the 
residents  of  Tennessee  and  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District. 

Of  particular  importance  in  this 
year's  bill  is  the  position  adopted  by 
the  committee  to  the  Department  of 
Energy's  request  for  funding  the  Civil- 
ian Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  Program. 
The  committee  has  included  report 
language  blocking  excavation  and 
shaft  drilling  at  western  waste  reposi- 
tory candidate  sites  and  preventing 
the  Department  from  searching  for  an 
eastern  waste  repository  site.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  specifically  re- 
fused to  appropriate  funds  for  a  moni- 
tored retrievable  storage  facility, 
which  the  Department  has  proposed 
to  lie  constructed  at  Clinch  River.  TN. 
These  steps  were  necessitated  by  the 
disarray  which  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  brought  to  the  Civilian 
Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  Program.  In- 
stead of  utilizing  the  consensus  which 
underlay  the  1982  Nuclear  Wastr 
Policy  Act,  the  Department  hius 
chosen  instead  a  policy  of  injwlinn 
politics  and  partisanship  into  the  pnv 
ess.  It  has  chosen  to  divide  region.s.  In 
stead  of  uniting  the  Nation.  II  luus 
chosen  expediency  and  demonslrnltHl 
amateurism  instead  of  showiniz  lomlrr 
ship.  It  has  chosen  to  scare  rnlhrr 
than  educate  and  reassure.  It  h:Ls 
taken  steps  that  have  provldt^ti  oi>ih> 
nents  an  opening  in  which  to  ch.Hl 
lenge  its  actions.  In  sum.  (ho  IVnmrl 
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ment  has  deservedly  earned  the  votes 
of  "no  confidence"  which  this  commit- 
tee and  the  other  congressional  com- 
mittees have  shown  In  response  to  its 
proposed  Implementation  of  the  1982 
act. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  example 
of  the  Department's  ineptness  than  its 
decision  to  postpone  the  date  of  the 
permanent  waste  repositories  and  seek 
instead  speedy  development  of  a  "tem- 
porary" monitored  retrievable  storage 
[MRS]  facility  in  Tennessee.  As  out- 
lined in  a  recent  hearing  on  the  De- 
partment's proposal  before  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power,  the  Department 
has  failed  to  justify  the  need  for  an 
MRS.  The  hearing  exposed  the  De- 
partment's plan  for  what  it  truly  is — 
an  effort  to  save  face  and  foist  upon 
the  citizens  of  Tennessee  a  waste 
dump  which  has  not  been  authorized 
in  law  and  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, will  become  a  permanent  dump 
while  the  Department  plays  politics 
while  revising  its  schedule  for  select- 
ing a  permanent  repository. 

The  hearing  further  showed  that 
the  Department  is  proceeding  under 
the  guise  of  meeting  contractual  obli- 
gations to  receive  waste  when,  in  fact, 
the  1982  act  requires  "disposal"  of 
such  waste  in  a  permanent  "reposi- 
tory." Even  if  we  assume  forward 
movement  under  the  Department's 
new.  tentative  schedule  for  establish- 
ing the  permanent  repository,  it  still 
will  be  technologically  unnecessary  for 
an  MRS  facility  to  be  constructed. 
Packaging  or  repackaging  nuclear 
waste  can  be  completed  on  the  site  of 
the  generator  or  at  the  site  of  the  re- 
pository itself.  As  is  the  case  now,  by 
the  late  1990's  there  will  be  no  need 
for  an  MRS  under  the  repository 
schedule  now  anounced  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  any  event,  the  committee's  action 
in  the  energy  and  water  appropriation 
bill  demonstrates  the  disarray  which 
the  Department  has  sowed.  To  restore 
consensus  and  continuity  to  the  Nucle- 
ar Waste  Disposal  Program,  I  would 
encourage  that  a  blue-ribbon  panel  be 
convened  to  assist  the  authorizing 
committees  in  drafting  a  new  act.  But 
whether  or  not  this  suggestion  is  ac- 
cepted, it  is  evident  that  the  fear  and 
distrust  which  the  Department  has 
brought  to  the  program  imposes  on 
this  body  the  difficult  challenge  of  re- 
writing the  basic  outlines  of  a  policy 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  disposing  of  our  Nation's  civilian 
nuclear  waste. 

I  thank  Chairman  Bevill  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  this  impor- 
tant pn^vision  in  the  energy  and  water 
approprflrtiions  bill. 

Mr.  BifTERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  BgRguTml. 


Mr.  BESIEIXJTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee for  their  work  on  this  bill.  I 
also  appreciate  the  special  assistance 
received  from  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska  from  the  Third 
District  (Mrs.  Smith).  Members  of  the 
subcommittee  luiow  well  how  difficult 
it  is  to  gamer  support  for  particular 
projects  which  are  frequently  criti- 
cized and  misimderstood. 

A  project  which  apparently  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  Nebraskans  and 
South  Dakotans  to  which  this  subcom- 
mittee each  year  has  given  its  support 
is  the  Missouri  National  Recreation 
River  Project,  also  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri River  Bank  Stabilization  Project. 

Without  going  into  all  of  the  details 
of  this  project.  I  would  point  out  that 
this  is  a  unique  bistate  project  that 
combines  the  efforts  and  planning  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Army  Corps  of  E^ngi- 
neers  and  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. However,  that  uniqueness  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  big  problem  for 
funding  and  cost-sharing  reasons. 

In  the  past,  I  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge, this  subcommittee  has  appropri- 
ated funds  for  continued  operation 
and  maintenance  of  existing  bank  sta- 
bilization structures.  However,  because 
of  100-percent  cost-sharing  require- 
ments for  new  bank  stabilization  struc- 
tures, no  new  construction  has  oc- 
curred. That  is  a  problem  of  and  is 
caused  by  an  interpretation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and.  this  Member 
recognizes,  a  matter  to  be  continued  to 
he  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorizing subcommittee. 

This  Member  notes,  and  thanks  the 
subcommittee  for  including  $100,000 
for  new  construction,  and  the  conunit- 
tee's  language  in  the  report  that  "di- 
rects the  corps  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction contingent  upon  the  corps' 
determination  and  consideration  of 
ability  to  pay.  as  provided  in  Public 
Law  99-662." 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  question 
that  expenditures  for  the  bank  stabili- 
zation portion  of  this  project  are  prop- 
erly the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  bank  erosion  which 
has  occurred  along  this  stretch  of  the 
Missouri  River  is  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  impoundment  of  the 
river  upstream  and  the  uneven  dis- 
charges of  water  from  those  dams. 
The  Federal  Government  should 
accept  full  responsibility  for  that 
damage  and  contribute  100  percent  for 
the  bank  stabilization  authorized  by 
law. 

PLATTE  RIVER  BANK  STABILIZATION 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJBCT 

A  second  bank  stabilization  project 
which  I  want  to  thank  the  committee 
for    giving    its    consideration    is    the 


Platte  River  bank  stabilization  demon- 
stration project. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  techni- 
cal assistance  has  proceeded  on  certain 
stretches  of  the  Platte  River;  namely; 
the  46-mile  reach  of  the  Platte  River 
between  Hershey.  NE.  and  the  bound- 
ary between  Lincoln-Dawson  Counties, 
NE. 

I  appreciate  the  committee's  direc- 
tion to  "the  corps  to  use  available 
funds  to  initiate  reconnaissance-level 
studies  of  two  other  bank  stabilization 
projects  in  Nebraska  also  authorized 
by  Public  Law  99-662;  namely,  that 
reach  of  the  Platte  River  from  the 
boundary  between  Colfax  and  £>odge 
Counties,  NE,  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Missouri  River  and  that  portion  of 
the  Elkhom  River  from  the  boundary 
between  Antelope  and  Madison  Coun- 
ties, NE,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Platte  River." 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  2700.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  especially  Chairman 
Whitten  and  Mr.  Bevill  for  tf>eir  excellent 
work  in  crafting  this  bill  and  bringing  it  to  the 
floor.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that,  as  in 
past  years,  ttiis  bill  responsibly  remair^  under 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  H.R.  2700  con- 
tains funding  for  many  important  (M-ograms 
and  projects.  However,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  this  bill  includes  funding 
for  a  project  in  which  I  have  great  interest: 
The  superconducting  super  collider — also 
known  as  the  SSC. 

We  in  Congress  worry  a  lot  tf>ese  days 
about  the  loss  of  U.S.  competitiveness;  and  in 
particular  we  worry  atxMJt  Vne  Japanese  and 
the  West  Germans.  It  may  only  be  coinci- 
dence, but  in  tfie  past  decade  these  nations 
have  substantially  increased  the  portion  of 
their  GNP  that  they  are  investing  in  basic  re- 
search while  the  United  States  has  effectively 
t>een  decreasing  that  Investment.  We  now  trail 
both  the  Japanese  and  the  West  Germans  in 
the  percentage  of  our  GNP  that  we  invest  in 
support  of  fundamental  research. 

As  the  world's  preeminent  basic  research 
project,  I  believe  the  SSC  to  be  of  errarmous 
importance  to  this  country.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  retain  its  world  leadership  in  basic 
scientific  research,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  move  ahead  with  tfie  SSC. 

If  the  United  States  does  r>ot  move  forward 
on  the  SSC,  others  will;  and  if  we  lose  our 
world-leading  science  to  Europe  or  Japan,  we 
will  lose  our  world-leading  scientists  to  them 
as  well.  Scientifically  and  technologk:ally,  I 
cannot  think  of  a  less  desirable  position  for 
tf>e  United  States  to  be  in  as  we  move  into 
tfie  21st  century. 

In  addition  to  maintainir>g  our  leading  edge 
in  science,  the  SSC  will  result  in  the  long-term 
benefit  of  ttie  U.S.  industrial  economy.  Gener- 
al Motors  President  Roger  Smith  fias  stated, 

You  may  find  it  strange  that  I  should  l>e 
concerned  al>out  (the  SSC)  .  .  .  however, 
the  fact  is  that  solutions  to  the  problems 
that  GM  faces,  and  our  ability  to  produce 
l)etter  competitive  manufacturing  processes, 
depend  in  a  major  way  upon  continued  tech- 
nological progress  .  .  .  what  is  true  of  our 


productivity  is  also  true,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, of  our  national  security. 

Ck>lumnist  George  Will  compared  the  poten- 
tial economic  benefits  of  the  SSC  with  the  dis- 
covery of  basic  scientific  laws  whkih  produced 
today's  communication  technologies  and  al- 
lowed the  creatkjn  of  the  semiconductor  In- 
dustry. 

The  SSC  possesses  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Last  February,  President  Reagan  en- 
dorsed the  SSC  saying  It  was  time  for  Amer- 
ica to  "throw  deep"  in  its  quest  for  new 
knowledge.  In  addition,  last  March  I  hosted 
two  special  orders  in  which  43  Members  of 
the  House  from  17  States  went  on  record  in 
support  of  the  project.  Majority  Whip  (Doehlo 
descnbed  the  super  collider  as  the  "first  step 
toward  economic  and  scientific  prosperity" 
and  House  Minority  Leader  Robert  Michel 
stated  that  "the  knowledge  that  will  emerge 
from  this  super  collider  will  transform  the  very 
structure  of  krrowledge  itself." 

The  time  to  move  ahead  with  the  SSC  is 
now.  It  should  not  be  delayed  because  of 
recent  advances  in  superconductivity.  There  is 
absolutely  no  guarantee  that  these  advances 
can  be  applied  to  the  SSC  any  time  soon.  In 
fact,  in  a  recent  article,  the  Economist  notes 
that  high-temperature  superconductors  are  not 
yet  out  of  the  laboratory;  and  indeed,  at  the 
moment,  tf>e  biggest  current  that  researchers 
have  managed  to  push  through  a  wire  meas- 
uring 1  millimeter  across  is  around  10  am- 
peres. For  powerful  magnets,  that  figure 
needs  to  be  boosted  about  1 ,000  times. 

It  took  scientists  10  years  to  develop  our 
present  generation  of  high  energy  magnets; 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment of  new  superconducting  magnets  will 
occur  any  sooner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
H.R.  2700  Initial  funding  for  the  SSC  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  our  quest  to  learn  about 
the  origin  of  our  universe.  I  urge  my  cot- 
leagues  to  support  H.R.  2700. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  H.R.  2700,  the  energy  and  water 
development  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

This  bill  shouW  be  a  vehicle  for  researching 
safe  and  renewable  sources  of  energy  and  for 
building  necessary  and  environmentally  sound 
water  projects  that  serve  our  national  interest. 
These  are  activities  t)ehind  which  we  can  all 
unite. 

Unfortunately,  the  pending  bill  does  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Almost  half  of  the  bill  is  devoted 
to  tt>e  nuclear  weapons-related  activities  of 
tfie  [Jepartment  of  Energy.  In  additk)n,  the  bill 
maintains  a  disproportk>nate  level  of  support 
for  civilian  nuclear  energy  programs  at  ttie  ex- 
pense of  solar  and  renewable  sources. 

Among  the  weapons  activities  supported  by 
this  bill  are  production  of  nuclear  warheads  for 
the  TrkJent  II  and  MX  missiles,  which  are  de- 
stabilizing first-strike  weapons  that  increase 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  The  bill  also  Includes 
substantial  funding  for  nuclear  directed  energy 
vraapons.  including  research  for  the  Presi- 
dent's misgukled  strategk:  defense  initiative. 

Furtfier,  tfie  bill  provkles  funding  necessary 
for  continued  testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  Al- 
tfxxtgh  the  Soviet  Unkjn  has  now  ceased  its 
18-month   unilateral    moratorium   on    nuclear 


testing,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  re- 
peatedly voted  to  eliminate  all  but  the  small- 
est nuclear  tests  if  tfie  Soviets  will  do  the 
same.  Such  a  bilateral  moratorium  would  tie  a 
giant  step  forward  in  the  fight  to  slow  and  halt 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  We  should  be  willing  to 
join  the  Soviets  in  such  a  moratorium  at  this 
stage,  rather  than  contributing  to  the  develO(>- 
ment  of  a  new  generation  of  increasingly  dan- 
gerous weaponry. 

In  addition  to  defense-related  nuclear  activi- 
ties, the  bill  supplies  substantial  funding  for  ci- 
vilian nuclear  programs,'  Including  research 
into  new  technologies,  programs  to  dispose  of 
nuclear  wastes,  and  programs  to  sell  enriched 
uranium  to  the  nuclear  industry.  Tfie  accidents 
at  Three  Mile  Island  and  Chernobyl  have 
proven  that  nuclear  fission  is  a  menace  to  hu-% 


Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Cfiairman,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  H.R.  2700,  the 
energy  and  water  development  appropriatk>n 
bill,  1988.  This  legislation,  which  fias  come  to 
us,  thanks  to  our  colleagues  on  tfie  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  is  an  important  and  extreme- 
ly worthwhile  piece  of  legisiatkjn  and  tfie  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  tfie  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bevin)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers]  are  to  tie  congratulated  for  ttieir  work. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  evident 
Under  these  appropriations  the  Department  of 
the  Army  will  be  autfiorized  to  (lerform  essen- 
tial tasks  relating  to  the  care  of  our  Nation's 
rivers  and  hartxxs,  flood  control,  beach  ero- 
sion, and  other  related  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  tfiat  we  fiave 


manity.  I  strongly  believe  that  our  Govem-J  moved  so  close  to  enacting  an  authorization 


ment's  continued  support  for  civilian  nuclear 
energy  programs  represents  a  danger  to  the 
fiealth  and  safety  of  American  citizens. 

I  am  also  deeply  disturbed  that  the  commit- 
tee report  on  this  bill  congratulates  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  [NRC]  for  Its  pro- 
posed rule  that  would  permit  the  issuance  of 
operating  licenses  to  nuclear  power  plants 
without  any  State  and  local  emergency  plans 
fiaving  tieen  prepared  or  submitted.  The  re- 
quirements that  State  and  local  emergency 
plans  be  evaluated  prior  to  the  issuance  of  an 
operating  license  was  established  after  the 
Three  Mile  Island  accident.  It  is  an  essential 
safety  requirement  that  must  be  preserved. 

Rather  than  supporting  the  nuclear  industry, 
we  should  be  moving  swiftly  to  support  re- 
search and  development  of  safe  and  renew- 
able sources  of  energy,  such  as  photovoltaic 
energy  systems,  solar  thermal  energy,  bio- 
mass  projects,  and  wind  energy  systems. 
These  programs  are  once  again  shortchanged 
in  this  year's  bill.  The  bill  will  cut  solar  energy 
research  by  20  percent  compared  to  last  year. 
Solar  thermal  research  will  drop  by  25  per- 
cent and  wind  research  will  plunge  by  40  per- 
cent 

Our  Nation  lacks  a  coherent  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment and  commercialization  of  alterna- 
tive energy  sources.  This  only  increases  our 
dependence  upon  unreliable  foreign  sources 
of  energy  and  damages  our  long-term  com- 
petitiveness In  those  areas  tfiat  prove  to  be 
economically  viable.  Moreover,  solar  and  re- 
newable energy  sources  hold  out  the  promise 
of  an  improved  environment  for  all  Americans. 
■  It  is  only  at  our  own  peril  that  we  continue  to 
lignore  these  promising  technologies. 
V  The  American  public  increasingly  recognizes 
that  nuclear  war  or  nuclear  accident  would  be 
catastrophic  and  must  t>e  prevented  at  all 
costs.  But  the  bill  before  us  today  does  not 
recognize  that  fact  By  continuing  our  Natkjn's 
support  for  the  productkin  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  for  the  civilian  use  of  nuclear  energy,  we 
move  ever  closer  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

We  must  change  course  if  we  hope  to 
achieve  energy  self-sufficiency  without  tfweat- 
enlng  the  safety  of  our  citizens  and  the  health 
of  our  environment.  We  must  cease  our  sup- 
port of  dangerous  nuclear  technologies  and 
instead  craft  a  national  plan  for  development 
of  solar  and  renewable  energy  sources. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of 
this  appropriations  measure. 


bill  for  these  purposes.  In  my  own  22nd  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant need  for  this  legislation.  Individuals  re- 
siding along  the  Ramapo  and  Mahwah  Rivers 
have  been  subjected  to  repeated  flooding  of 
their  homes.  Residents  of  Ardsley  and  Elms- 
ford,  NY,  have  also  t>een  plagued  by  repeated 
flooding.  H.R.  2700  also  contains  provisions 
for  investigations  into  the  Passaic  River  Basin, 
the  Hudson  River  Channel,  and  the  plight  of 
Greenwood  Lake. 

While  at  first  glance  these  projects  appear 
to  represent  a  substantial  cost,  we  must  look 
tieyond  the  numbers.  The  damage  to  property 
nationwide  as  a  result  of  flooding  and  other 
water  problems  far  exceed  the  expense  we 
are  debating  now.  The  failure  to  act  on  this 
legislation  would  be  pennywise  and  pound 
foolish. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  support  of  this  measure 
whk;h  is  so  important  to  all  Americans  who 
live  in  constant  fear  of  their  lives  and  property 
as  a  result  of  their  proximity  to  problem 
waters.  This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  our  goal  of  taming  tfiese  waters  and 
protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  those  we 
represent.  I  look  forward  to  the  speedy  enact- 
ment of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  suppdrt  of  this  tiill.  It  provides  funds  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  energy 
and  water  resource  projects  which  are  vitally 
important  to  the  economic  and  military  securi- 
ty of  our  Nation. 

First,  I  want  to  tfiank  the  chairman,  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Energy  and  Water  Appro- 
priations for  the  hard  work  they  have  put  into 
this  bill.  The  subcommittee  has  been  faced, 
as  are  all  our  subcommittees  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriatkins,  with  tough  cfioices  in 
their  efforts  to  respond  to  natkjnal  needs 
within  the  tight  budget  constraints  we  are 
dealing  with. 

Now,  I  partkxilarty  want  to  comment  on  tfie 
funding  in  this  bill  for  Corps  of  Engineers 
water  resource  projects.  Tfiese  projects  are 
important  to  city  dwellers  as  well  as  farmers. 
They  are  important  to  the  economic  health  of 
our  Nation  and  to  the  physk^l  safety  of  our 
people. 

Day  by  day,  the  erosion,  drainage,  and  fkxxi 
protection  problems  of  our  Naiton  become 
more  and  more  serious.  With  every  square 
foot  of  concrete  and  asphalt  that  goes  down 
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to  provide  housing,  places  of  worV  and  trans- 
portation networks,  ttie  speed  of  water  runoff 
goes  up.  The  local.  State,  and  national  flood 
Itveat  increases.  Recharge  of  underground 
water  resources  decreases. 

On  the  one  hand  we  get  erKXjgh  water,  in 
the  form  of  flooding,  to  wreck  the  livelihoods 
and  lives  of  our  people.  On  tfw  other,  we  get 
so  little  irKrease  in  tfie  underground  water  re- 
sources on  which  nxich  of  our  Nation  de- 
perxJs  for  life  and  agricullure,  business  and  in- 
dustrial activity  that  lives  arxf  livelihoods  are 
threatened. 

The  corps  fkxxj  control  and  flood  and  hurri- 
cane damage  prevention  programs  are  the 
Nations  first  lir>e  of  defense  against  flooding 
caused  by  Increasing  water  runoff  rates.  The 
approxinruitely  $23  billion  Invested  In  these 
programs  have  prevented  an  estimated  S183 
billk>n  In  damages.  That  Is  a  7.9-to-l  t>eneftt  to 
cost  ratx}.  A  very  good  ratio  in  anytxxJy's  in- 
vestment book. 

Another  part  of  the  corps  program  that  is  vi- 
tally Important  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  Nation  is  its  inlarxj  waterways  navigation 
projects.  These  water-based  transportation 
routes  are  crucial  to  the  ability  of  U.S.  farmers 
and  manufacturers  to  compete  in  U.S.  mar- 
kets against  imported  prodixrts  ar)d  to  com- 
pete for  sales  in  foreign  markets. 

The  availability  of  Inland  harbors  and  navi- 
gatkxi  routes  has  a  major  Impact  on  holding 
down  the  cost  of  transporting  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products  to  market  and  essen- 
tial supplies  to  farmers,  businesses,  and  In- 
dustries. Inland  ports  are  also  major  parts  of 
tf>e  ecofwmk;  development  generator. 

Included  in  this  bill  are  funds  to  t)egln  con- 
struction of  a  slackwater  hartxir  In  Helena, 
AR.  More  than  1 7  years  ago,  I  began  working 
with  the  people  of  Helena  on  ttiis  project.  It  is 
to  tw  situated  in  ono  of  Vna  most  ecorfomically 
distressed  regnns  of  the  Nation. 

Phillips  County,  wtiere  tf>e  project  would  t)e 
situated  has  experienced  double-digrt  unem- 
ptoyment  in  11  of  the  last  12  years.  Yet,  the 
people  of  Helena  and  Phillips  County,  AR,  are 
so  committed  to  this  project  that  they  have  al- 
ready set  In  motKHi  the  activities  needed  to 
raise  the  non-Federal  cost  share  of  the  hartxir 
project 

Ttie  Helena  Hart>or  project  will  directly  t>en- 
efit  a  five-county  regmn.  Tfvee  of  the  five 
counties  have  majority  black  populatk>ns.  One 
of  tfte  counties — Tunica,  In  Mississippi,  across 
ttie  Mississippi  River  from  Helena — has  t>een 
klentified  as  the  poorest  county  In  the  Nation. 
Lee  County,  AR,  immediately  rnarth  of  Phillips 
County,  is  tfw  39th  poorest  county  in  the 
United  States.  The  urwmptoyment  rate  In  Lee 
County  has  not  been  out  of  ttie  double-digit 
range  since  1975. 

Within  the  five-county  regk>n  directly  affect- 
ed t>y  the  hartxx  p>roject,  fully  one-third  of  the 
people  fiave  annual  incomes  t>elow  ttie  pover- 
ty level.  Transfer  payments  are  ttie  single  larg- 
est source  of  Income  In  the  five-county  regkxi. 

Unemployment  is  tiigh  in  ttie  region.  Job  op- 
portunity is  k}w.  Economic  survival  is  tough. 
But.  the  people  have  a  dream.  It  is  hitched  to 
being  able  to  find  jobs.  They  are  investing  in 
making  ttie  dream  a  reality.  Ttie  Helena  slack- 
water  tiartxx  is  a  part  of  their  Investment. 

Studies  of  ttie  economic  needs  of  ttie  area 
show  within  15  years  of  constructnn  of  slack- 


water  hartxx.  40,000  new  jobs  will  tiave  been 
generated  In  the  service  area.  These  jot)S 
could  reroute  ttie  people  of  this  region  from 
ttie  low  road  of  economic  desperation  to  ttie 
high  road  of  economic  achievement. 

The  t)ill  tiefore  us  is  a  good  tjill.  Within  con- 
straints of  ttie  budget.  It  is  directed  at  meeting 
energy  and  water  resource  development 
needs  of  ttie  Nation.  I  urge  you  to  join  with  me 
In  voting  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hse  in  sup- 
port of  ttie  energy  and  water  appropriation, 
fiscal  year  (H.R.  2700),  and  urge  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  applaud  the  commit- 
tee for  including  funding  for  two  significant 
projects  of  vital  academic  and  technologk^al 
value  to  my  district  and  the  Nation. 

The  bill  appropriates  $8.5  million  for  con- 
struction and  related  equipment  for  ttie  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Physics  Research  at 
Boston  University. 

Ttie  Institute  will  perform  t)asic  research  in 
advanced  physics,  tying  together  talents  from 
traditionally  unrelated  academic  disciplines. 
The  research  will  focus  on  high  energy  experi- 
mental ptiysics,  computational  science,  parti- 
cle ttieory,  materials  science,  molecular  bio- 
physH^s,  and  polymer  physKS. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  \M  appropriates  $4 
millk>n  for  the  multipurpose  center  at  Boston 
College,  a  very  substantial  building  of  at>out 
200,000  square  feet.  The  funds  are  for  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  construction  costs,  specif- 
ically a  very  sophisticated  energy  system  uti- 
lizing solar  power.  No  Institution  could  justify 
ttie  speculation  of  incurring  large  construction 
costs  for  a  solar  power  system  for  so  large  a 
txjilding,  a  concept  never  t>efore  tested. 

Ttie  Federal  sut>sidy  will  provide  valuable 
demonstratran  data  on  a  technology  that  tiold 
great  promise  for  reducing  U.S.  dependence 
on  Imported  oil. 

The  demonstration  will  also  produce  data 
on  related  technologies.  Including  lighting, 
energy  distribution  and  control,  and  reclama- 
tion of  expended  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  committee 
and  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  2700. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  marks 
ttie  continued  effort  to  restore  some  t>alance 
to  ttie  spending  priorities  at  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Ttie  Congress  has  consistently  fa- 
vored balance,  while  the  administration  has 
just  as  consistently  attempted  to  gut  solar, 
conservation  and  fossil  energy  programs, 
while  protecting  only  nuclear  programs.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  t)oth  In  this  tnll  and  the 
Interior  appropriations  t>ill  for  seeking  to  main- 
tain some  t)alance. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  also  tieen 
stiifting  ttie  tialance  of  spending  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  from  civilian  (irograms  to 
weapons  programs.  Weapons  spending  at  the 
Department  has  Increased  by  over  S4  billion 
per  year  since  ttie  President  took  offk:e  in 
1961.  Meanwhile,  spending  on  civilian  energy 
programs  has  decreased  by  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion dollars  per  year.  Put  another  way,  military 
programs  that  once  made  up  one-third  of  the 
Department's  t>udget,  now  constitute  two- 
thirds  of  ttie  budget.  If  we  are  looking  for  an- 
swers to  why  the  administration  has  failed  to 
deveksp  a  cotierent  national  energy  policy,  we 
stHXikJ   consider   ttie   deep   cuts   in   civilian 


energy  programs  whk:h  tiave  tieen  replaced 
by  more  military  programs. 

Ttie  Appropriations  Committee  tias  provkled 
S500  millkxi  for  ttie  nuclear  waste  program. 
The  report  restricts  ttie  use  of  the  funds  by 
prohlt>iting  the  sinking  of  stiafts  at  first  round 
sites,  and  limiting  funds  for  ttie  second  round 
Eastern  sites  to  ttie  amount  requested  t>y 
DOE,  which  cannot  fund  site-specifk:  activi- 
ties. No  funds  are  provkled  for  monitored  re- 
trievable storage,  which  has  not  tieen  author- 
ized. Having  thoroughly  restricted  progress  In 
the  program,  ttie  committee's  report  calls 
upon  the  authorizing  committees  to  restore 
consensus  on  the  program. 

I  can  empathize  with  the  committee's  dilem- 
ma with  this  program.  Ttie  Secretary's  deci- 
sion In  May  of  last  year  to  suspend  work  on 
the  second  repository,  apparently  for  political 
reasons,  destroyed  consensus  on  ttie  pro- 
gram. It  is  now  difficult  to  restart  the  second 
repository  without  administration  support.  But 
ttie  postponement  of  the  second  repository 
has  destroyed  support  for  characterizing  ttie 
Western,  first-round  sites,  and  so  we  have  re- 
strictions on  that  program  as  well. 

The  administration  tias  stated  that  It  will 
commence  site-specific  activities  on  the  East- 
em  sites  unless  legislation  is  passed  to  enact 
their  proposed  delay.  This  legislation  does  not 
do  that.  I  share  the  interest  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  seeking  to  reestablish  a 
consensus.  In  ttie  meantime,  however,  all  we 
have  Is  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  and 
until  ttiat  Is  amended  or  repealed,  that  is  what 
DOE  must  follow. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  deleting  funds 
for  ttie  monitored  retrievable  storage  facility. 
Ttie  MRS  has  not  been  authorized.  There 
have  been  a  numtier  of  questkKis  raised 
atxxjt  the  need  for  that  facility  at  recent  hear- 
ings before  our  subcommittee,  and  until  ttiey 
are  resolved,  it  would  tie  unwise  to  commit  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Ttie  committee's  report  language  on  urani- 
um enrichment  suggests  that  Congress  has 
not  authorized  the  repayment  to  the  Treasury 
of  revenues  in  excess  of  costs.  While  It  is  true 
that  ttie  Congress  has  not  legislatively  estak)- 
lished  ttie  total  debt  to  tie  recouped,  it  tias 
specifically  endorsed  repayment  to  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1985.  Sectkin  7502  of  that 
law,  entitled  "Repayments  to  the  United 
States  Treasury"  requires  that  during  fiscal 
years  1986  through  1966,  all  revenues  in 
excess  of  expenditures  must  tie  deposited  In 
the  Treasury.  That  section  also  requires  the 
Secretary  to  seek  to  achieve  at  least  a  $150 
million  repayment.  Notwithstanding  any  report 
language  in  an  appropriation  tiill,  this  section 
remains  law  and  must  tie  followed. 

Ttie  report  language  accompanying  the 
committee's  appropriation  for  ttie  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  notes  the  committee's 
endorsement  of  the  proposed  NRC  rule  on 
emergency  planning.  Ttiat  view  is  not  stiared 
by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
which  stiares  legislative  jurisdk:tk}n  over  ttie 
Commission  with  ttie  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  During  the  conskjeration  of 
the  NRC  authorizatkjn  bill,  which  will  reach  the 
floor  later  this  year,  an  annendment  designed 
to  retain  ttie  current  emergency  planning  rules 


failed  on  a  21-16-21  tie  vote.  It  will  likely  be 
conskJered  again  when  the  bill  reacties  the 
floor,  or  on  other  legislation.  Therefore,  the 
NRC  should  not  assume  that  the  remari<s  of 
ttie  Appropriations  Committee  reflect  tMB 
views  of  the  committees  with  legislative  juris- 
dk:tion,  nor  the  House  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  2700,  the  energy  and 
water  development  appropriations  tiill  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  This  bill,  while  not  perfect,  and  I 
will  go  into  this  in  more  detail  later  in  my 
statement,  is  vitally  important  to  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  2700  includes  funding  for  five  projects 
which  are  of  particular  Importance.  First,  this 
bill  provides  $300,000  for  an  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  study  of  its  cost-benefit  project 
evaluation  and  selection  criteria  to  determine 
if  they  are  biased  against  rural  areas.  This 
project  was  authorized  by  section  719  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act,  Public 
Law  99-662.  I  wrote  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  in  late  May 
urging  their  approval  of  $300,000  for  this 
study,  and  am  pleased  today  with  their  strong 
support  for  this  initiative. 

Second,  the  Energy  and  Water  Appropria- 
tions bill  includes  $240,000,  which  I  request- 
ed, for  the  Mississippi  River/Black  River/La 
Crosse  River  Flood  Control  Study.  This 
modest  appropriation  will  tie  used  to  deter- 
mine ways  in  which  to  protect  the  city  of  La 
Crosse,  Wl,  which  has  a  population  of  over 
50,000,  against  floods  on  these  rivers. 

Third,  the  bill  provkjes  $3.2  mlllkjn  for  the 
State  Road  and  Ebner  Coulees  flood  control 
project  also  In  La  Grosse  This  flood  control 
project  will  provide  standard  project  flood  pro- 
tection with  an  eye  toward  eliminating  flood 
damage  In  the  study  area. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provkles  $4,166  milton  for 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  System  Environ- 
mental Management  Program  (UMRS-EMP), 
which  was  authorized  by  Public  Law  99-662. 
This  major  environmental  and  recreation  pro- 
gram is  closely  patterned  atter  legislation 
whk:h  I  had  Introduced.  It  Is  a  10-year  pro- 
gram with  a  total  authorizatkjn  of  $1 91 .45  mil- 
lion. 

Fifth,  H.R.  2700  provkles  $4  million  for  the 
constructkin  of  a  second  lock  at  Lock  and 
Dam  26  on  the  Mississippi  River  near  Alton, 
IL.  This  project  was  approved  as  part  of  the 
wtiole  upper  Mississippi  River  management 
plan.  The  second  lock  is  authorized  at  a  level 
of  $220  million. 

Together  the  UMRS-EMP  and  the  second 
lock  constitute  sectkjn  1103  of  the  Public  Law 
99-662.  It  was  a  balanced  plan,  providing 
adequate  emphasis  on  navigation  and  envi- 
ronmental concerns.  However,  H.R.  2700,  In 
my  view,  is  not  in  keeping  with  this  balanced 
approach. 

The  authorizatkin  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  UMRS-EMP  is  $16.72  millkin.  Yet,  we 
are  only  appropriated  at  a  level  of  $4,168  mil- 
Ikin— 25  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
stmction  estimate  for  the  second  lock  is  $4 
millkxi  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  the  lock  is 
funded  in  this  bill  at  $4  millk>n.  While  the  num- 
bers are  the  same,  the  kx:k  is  being  funded  at 
100  percent  of  its  constructkjn  estimate  and 
the  UMRS-EMP  is  being  funded  at  25  percent 
of  its  auttKxizatkjn  level. 


In  early  April,  I  testified  tiefore  the  House 
Suticommittee  on  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment requesting  a  $10  millkm  appropriation 
for  UMRS-EMP.  I  believe  that  that  appropria- 
tion level  would  have  been  more  in  keeping 
with  the  congressionally  mandated,  balanced 
approach  to  the  upper  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  my  concerns  over 
the  level  of  funding  for  the  UMRS-EMP,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  approval  of  H.R. 
2700. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  fiscal  year  1988  energy  and  water 
development  appropriations  bill  and  In  support 
of  the  committee's  recommendation  to  include 
funding  for  Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh.  I 
thank  you  and  the  memtiers  of  your  suticom- 
mittee  for  your  insight  and  wisdom  you  have 
displayed  by  supporting  the  many  important 
programs  and  initiatives  contained  in  this  bill. 
In  1983,  the  United  States  experienced  an 
infant  mortality  rate  of  approximately  11.2 
deaths  per  1,000  live  births,  representing  a 
loss  of  40,000  newtjorn  babies.  In  spite  of 
modem  technology  and  a  high  standard  of 
living,  the  United  States  remains  shamefully 
behind  other  developed  nations  in  reducing 
Infant  mortality  rates. 

Aside  from  deaths  resultkig  from  neonatal 
complications,  physical  trauma  is  responsible 
for  one-half  of  all  deaths  in  children.  In  1982, 
21.7  million  children  were  injured  and  11,500 
died  as  a  result  of  complk:ations  arising  from 
their  injuries.  And  second  only  to  trauma  for 
causing  death  in  childhood  is  cancer.  Despite 
technological  breakthroughs  in  cancer  treat- 
ment, which  have  resulted  in  increasing  a 
child's  chance  for  survival  to  54  percent,  a 
cure  continues  to  elude  scientists  and  re- 
searchers. Diagnosing  pediatric  cancer  is  diffi- 
cult tiecause  its  symptoms  are  very  similar  to 
other  ordinary  childhood  ailments.  Children 
often  are  not  brought  In  to  see  a  physician 
until  it's  too  late,  making  the  physician's  job 
even  more  difficult. 

Children's  Hospital  is  prepared  to  embartt 
upon  a  major  effort  which  will  utilize  state-of- 
the  art  medical  technologies  dedicated  to 
moving  the  United  States  to  a  leadership  posi- 
tion in  saving  lives  of  children.  Expert  re- 
searchers and  physicians  are  developing  tech- 
niques for  solving  many  of  the  neonatal  com- 
plications which  arise  from  low  birth  weight, 
lack  of  prenatal  care  and  genetic  defecfe.  The 
hospital  is  already  recognized  internationally 
for  its  work  in  transplantations,  performing 
more  than  100  transplants  per  year.  It  has  de- 
veloped a  nationally  renowned  program  In  pe- 
diatric trauma  management  and  prevention. 
And,  perhaps  most  Importantly,  the  hospital 
has  taken  the  lead  in  developing  safe  and  ef- 
fective treatment  methodologies  for  children 
afflicted  with  cancer.  It  provides  the  major  pro- 
gram for  the  tri-state  regkin,  treating  95  per- 
cent of  the  region's  pediatric  cancer  patients. 
One  of  the  most  promising  discoveries  to 
date  is  in  the  area  of  monoclonal  antibody 
and  tumor  specifk;  antigens  which  can  effec- 
tively eradicate  the  cancerous  cells  and  leave 
the  healthy  ones  unharmed.  Much  more  wori<, 
however,  needs  to  tie  done  in  this  area  tiefore 
the  full  potential  of  monoclonal  antibody  treat- 
ment methods  can  tie  reached. 

A  Federal  partnership  with  Children's  Hospi- 
tal will  enable  it  to  build  much  needed  re- 


search and  treatment  space.  Wittiout  this. 
Children's  will  continue  to  stand  at  ttie  brink  of 
major  discoveries,  with  the  ultimate  cure  for 
many  of  the  diseases  and  ailments  whk:h  kill 
our  children  remaining  on  the  horizon.  This 
would  tie  a  great  tragedy  indeed. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill  and  In  supporting  the  appro- 
priation to  the  pediatric  research  center  at 
Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  seen  an  appropriatkins  tiill  ttiat 
could  not  be  reduced.  This  bill,  H.R.  2700,  the 
energy  and  water  appropriation,  is  a  good 
one,  and  its  creators  deserve  great  credit,  tiut 
it  is  no  exception.  Every  bill  can  be  reduced 
and  must  tie  reduced  if  we  are  to  make  any 
progress  in  our  effort  to  cut  the  deficit 

I  shall  vote  for  H.R.  2700  in  tribute  to  a  job 
done  by  the  suticommittee.  However,  as  this 
bill,  and  every  other  money  bill  moves  through 
the  process,  conditions  will  change.  I  expect 
vetos  and,  eventually,  summitry  tiefore  we 
know  how  the  budget  and  appropriations  bills 
will  work  out. 

If  the  President  determines  to  veto  this  tiill, 
or  others,  in  order  to  maintain  tietter  discipline 
In  spending,  I  am  very  likely  to  support  such 
tactics,  in  spite  of  prior  affirmative  votes. 
Nothing  is  certain,  the  future  is  not  clear.  The 
only  certainty  Is  that  conditkins  will  change. 

Therefore,  I  hope  my  vote,  cast  for  good 
reasons  now,  is  not  used  as  a  predictor  of 
future  tiehavior. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2700,  the  Energy  and  Water 
Development  Appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  Of  paramount  importance  to  my  home 
State  of  West  Virginia  Is  funding  contained  in 
the  bill  for  the  Appalachian  Regkinal  Commis- 
sion and  for  water  development  projects 
under  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

H.R.  2700  appropriates  $110  million  for 
1988  for  the  Appalachian  Regkinal  Commis- 
sion which  has  been  a  program  of  critical  im- 
portance not  only  for  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia  but  for  the  other  States  whk;h  make 
up  the  unique  section  of  this  country  known 
as  Appalachia.  \ 

Since  1965,  the  ARC  has  continuously  pro- 
moted much-needed  economk;  progress  in 
Appalachia,  decreasing  the  poverty  level, 
boosting  the  level  of  income,  cutting  infant 
mortality  rates  and  increasing  the  number  of 
doctors.  The  level  of  education  in  the  area  is 
approaching  the  national  average.  Progress 
has  tieen  made.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  much  more  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

While  dramatk:  improvements  have  been 
made,  Appalachia  still  suffers  disproportkjnate 
socioeconomic  hardships.  My  tiome  State  of 
West  Virginia  continues  to  struggle  with  one  of 
the  highest  unemployment  rates  in  our  Natkin. 
The  unemployment  level  in  the  town  of  Gary 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district  is  95  per- 
cent. The  State's  industrial  base  has  danger- 
ously eroded.  The  people  of  Appalachia  strug- 
gle not  only  for  jobs  but  for  the  daily  necessi- 
ties others  take  for  granted.  The  people  of 
Appalachia  are  poor  and  stnjggling  and  they 
continue  to  need  the  valuable  assistance — 
ranging  from  new  roads  to  health  education 
programs— provided  by  the  ARC.  Without  the 
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funding  in  this  bill,  not  only  will  ttie  much  TITLE  I  demonstration  project  for  technology  trans- 
needed  improvements  cease,  but  ttie  positive  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL  fer  of  unclassified  Corps  of  Engineers  devel- 
effects  of  past  progress  will  be  lost  to  inevita-  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  ARMY  "P***  technology  for  and  in  coordination 
ble  regression.   I  cannot  emphasize  enoogtf                  Cows  or  ENcii«ras-CiviL  with  the  Federal  Laboratory  Consortium  for 

^          »:_     J         J  .      ...     Ti-,/^  ■     ..-•    Tr          -  .  Technology   Transfer  pursuant  to  section 

the  continued  need  for  the  ARC  in  tins  Na-        The  following  appropriations  shall  be  ex-  io(eK8)  of  Public  Law  96-480   as  amended 

lion's  heartland,  Appalachia.                                  pended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  by  public  Law  99-502-  the  expenditure  of 

Also  of  critical  importance  to  West  Virginia     ?.^^>*}^  /"J^^.    ^^  }^^  supervision  of  the  such  funds  to  be  credited  toward  the  Corps 

is  water  development  funding  In  the  bill  which     ?^J!!°l^*'^J^J,ZJt^^?'^  1!!^  °^  Engineers  contribution  to  the  Federal 

among  other  things  will  help  to  modernize  the     Sn^t^'riv^^'rd'hli^bo^^s.^'^lUTo^ntro'i:  ^fT^YionXKrof  ^b^lT S^eTsS" 

antiquated  waten^vays  which  are  so  vital  to  the  l)each  erosion,  and  related  purposes.  m  U?e^ed                                    ^    96-480. 

shipment  of  West  Virginias  coal.  The  bill  pro-                      Gkniral  Investigations  pun^  Ite  included  herein  for  the  Arthur 

vides  $34  million  for  the  construction  of  new        Por  expenses  necessary  for  the  collection  Kill  extension  to  Fresh  Kills,  near  Carteret, 

loci<s  at  Gallipolls,  on  the  Ohio  River  about  30  and  study  of  basic  information  pertaining  to  New  Jersey,  to  continue  the  ongoing  post 

miles  upstream  from  Huntington.  WV.  This  fa-  river  and  harbor,  flood  control,  shore  pro-  authorization    planning,    engineering    and 

cility  has  long  been  in  dire  need  of  replace-  '^*^'on-  *"<!  related  projecU.  restudy  of  au-  design  provided  that  the  level  of  detail  shall 

ment  as  shown  bv  the  lenothv  and  exoensive  ^*i<""ized  projects,   miscellaneous  investiga-  be    commensurate    with    General    Design 

SSis^oS  expe^nS  ttJs  crJS^S  "T^  T^.  when  authorized  by  laws,  surveys  Memorandum  level  so  that  at  the  conclu- 

oeiays  rounneiy  expenenceo  at  tnis  cnticai  iinK  and  detailed  studies  and  plans  and  specifica-  sion  of  the  current  effort  and  Secretary  of 

in  our  inland  waten^vays.  tions    of    projects    prior    to    construction,  the  Army  approval  under  section  202(b)  of 

Other  important  constructiof)  funding  in  ttie  $148,712,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex-  Public  Law  99-662.  only  the  preparation  of 

bill  includes  $1.9  million  for  WInfield  Lock  and  Pended:  Provided,  That  funds  are  Included  plans  and  specifications  will  be  necessary 

Dam  on  the  Kanawha  River.  I  sponsored  this  '■Z^,^JZ.'^''J^^^^Xf!-^^^  »I ^^  before  construction. 

.  ..        ■.■^~jr...  -1         J  multipl*  purpose  project  at  Sunset  HarlKjr. 

much-needed  project  in  the  Public  Works  and  Califon^ia.   including  analysis  pursuant  to  Consthoction,  General 

Transportation  authorizing  legisiatk)n  to  pro-  sections  904  and  907  of  Public  Law  99-662.  For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  hart>or. 

vide  for  more  effkaent  movement  of  steam        Using    funds    previously    appropriated    in  flood  control,  shore  protection,  and  related 

arxl  metallurgKal  coal  from  southern  West  Vir-  ^^e  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro-  projects  authorized  by  laws:  and  detailed 

ginia  to  markets  throughout  the  Natkw.  Also  P"a"pn  ^'^^.i^"I•  Public  Law  99-591.  the  studies,   and    plans   and   specifications,   of 

orovided  in  the  hill  is  $1  1  million  for  I  ork  anrt  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  to  under-  projects  (including  those   for  development 

provKted  in  the  bll  is  $1  1  miMran  for  Lock  ar^d  i^^  t^e  following  study:  Indiana  Shoreline  with  participation  or  under  consideration 

Dam  7  at  Grays  Landing  on  the  Monongahela  Erosion,  including  preconstruction  engineer-  for  participation   by  States,   local   govem- 

River  and  $6.8  millkxi  for  L(x;k  and  Dam  8  at  ing  and  design.  Indiana.  ments.    or   private    groups)   authorized    or 

Point  Marion,  also  on  tX\e  Monongahela.  The        The    Secretary    of     the     Army,     acting  made  eligible  for  selection  by  law  (but  such 

modemizatkjn  of  these  facilities  is  also  long  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  studies  shall  not  constitute  a  commitment 

oast  due  and  much  needed  '°    undertake   the   following   items   under  of     the     Government     to     construction). 

Another  area  of  fundinn  in  the  bill  covers  G*"^'^'  Investigations  in  fiscal  year  1988:  $1,150,142,000  of  which  such  sums  as  are 

Another  area  of  fundir^  in  the  t»ll  covers  Greenwood  Lake,  New  Jersey:  necessary  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-662 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  existing  East  Bank  Stabilization,  New  Jersey:  shall  be  derived  from  the  Inland  Waterway 
axps  projects  throughout  West  Virginia.  In-  Beatties  Dam,  New  Jersey:  Trust  Fund,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
cluded is  furxjing  for  operatron  and  mainte-  Olcott  Harbor  Improvements,  New  York:  pended,  and  of  which  not  more  than 
narKe  at  the  following  areas:  Atlantic  Coast  of  New  York  City  from  $7,000,000  shall  be  available  to  pay  the  au- 
n««^h  vr.,v  I  =1,-                                 ceon  Ann  R«>cl'away  Inlet  to  Norton  Point,  New  York  thorized    governing    body    of   the   Tohono 

Beecn  i-WK  lAice weo.OOO  (Coney  Island  Area):  O'odham    Nation    in   accordance   with    the 

Bluestone  Lake 736,000        Red  River  Waterway,  Shreveport,  Louisi-  provisions  of  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  99- 

Bumsvllle  Lake 888,000  ana  to  Index,  Arkansas:  469:  and  in  addition,  funds  are  included  for 

East  Lynn  Lake 821.000        Beaver  Lake,  Arkansas;  construction  of  the  Red  River  Waterway, 

Elk  River  Harbor                                    275  000        Brunswick  County  Beaches,  North  Caroli-  Mississippi  River  to  Shreveport.  Louisiana. 

~k,n.                     n  nnn  "^  project,  for  work  presently  scheduled  and 

'^^"^ '•"""        Westwego  to  Harvey  Canal.  Louisiana;  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  as  a 

Kanawha  River 8,220,000        McCook  and  Thornton  Reservoirs  (CUP),  minimum  to  award  continuing  contracts  in 

Monongahela  River 8,524.000  Illinois;  fiscal  year  1988  for  construction  and  corn- 
Ohio     River     locks     and                                       Hlllsboro  Inlet.  Broward  County.  Florida:  pletion  of  each  of  the  following  features  of 

dams,  Huntington 11  625  000        Miami  Harbor,  Florida  (cleanup):  the  Red  River  Waterway:  in  Pool  3.  Nanta- 

Ohlo  River  open  channel                                     ^'^^    P*^'*"''"'"^.    Florida   (coastal    areas);  chie/Red  Bayou  Revetment  Extension  and 

work-  Huntinfftnn                             1  KCi-K  nnn  ^"'*  River,  Horatio,  Arkansas.  Crain  and  Eureka  Revetments:  in  Pool  4, 

n  T^  rLiT-v  i^w.      in«!.'ftnn        ""**  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  to  Gahagan,  Piermont,  Nicholas,  and  Howard 

a..u.  caiiey  i^aKe i,ue4,uut)  expand  the  scope  of  the  Denison  Dam-Lake  Realignments  and  CoushatU  Capout.  None 

StonewaU  Jackson  Lake.....                  485,000  Texoma,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  General  In-  of  these  contracts  are  to  be  considered  fully 

Summersville  Lake 1,057.000  vestigation    study,    authorized    by    United  funded.  Contracts  are  to  be  initiated  with 

Sutton  Lake                                          1  183  000  States  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  Res-  funds  herein  provided. 

Tygart  River  Lake                                881000  o>""o'*s  on  April  30.   1960,  and  April   12,  The    Secretary    of     the    Army,     acting 

IMS.  to  consider  alternatives  for  improving  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed 

Again,   I  strongly  support  H.R.   2700  and  management  and  utilization  of  water  re-  to  undertake  the  following  projects  in  fiscal 

urge  its  acceptarx^e  tiy  my  cxilleagues.  sources  of  the  Red  River  Basin  at  and  atmve  year  1988: 

Mr.   MYERS  of   Indiana.    Mr.   Chairman,    I  *■*!«  Denison  Dam-Lake  Texoma  project  and  Sandy  Hook  to  Bamegat  Inlet,  including 

have  no  further  requests  for  time  and  I  yieW  ^  include  consideration  of  the  feasibility  of  Sea  Bright  to  Ocean  Township  and  Asbury 

back  the  balance  of  mv  time  additional  reservoirs  upstream  of  Denison  Park  to  Manasquan.  New  Jersey; 

ur  ncvii  I    Lir  /-hJ^»„   IK              I,  ^  ^*™  *"*^  ^"^^^  current  Interconnections  be-  New  Melones  Lake,  California; 

Ll5y               Chairman,  I  have  no  further  tween  the  Southwest  Power  Pool  and  the  Barbourville.        Kentucky       (Levlsa/Tug 

requests  for  time,  and  I  yieW  back  the  balance  Electric  Reliability  Council  of  Texas.  Forks  of  Big  Sandy  River  and  Upper  Cum- 

of  my  time.                                                                    The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  allocate  lierland  River,  West  Virginia,  Virginia  and 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read.  $300,000  to  the  RedArk  Development  Au-  Kentucky); 

Ttie  Cterk  read  as  foltows  thority.  a  non-profit  natural  resources  de-  Harlan,   Kentucky  (Levisa/Tug  Forks  of 

B,  it  fnai-i^  h«  thi>  't^nt.  n„H  u^...  ^f  velopment  organization  located  in  McAles-  Big   Sandy   River   and   Upper   Cumberland 

I^^T^^t^lf   o5^^^i^^,auy,!,  ter,  Oklahoma,  for  the  continuation  of  the  River,    West    Virginia,    Virginia    and    Ken- 

7^^^lirr^^.!^n.^^   ^^.^  development,  testing  and  application  of  the  tucky):  Provided,  That  no  fully  allocated 

,^fj^         Conirw*  ojjemWed,  That  the  Water  Resources-Based  Economic  Develop-  funding  policy  shall  apply  with  respect  to 

fonowlng  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  ment  Computer  Model.  the  construction  of  BarbourviUe,  Kentucky, 

money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro-        The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shaU  allocate  and  Harlan.  Kentucky  (Levlsa/Tug  Fords  of 

priated.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem-  $400,000  to  Rural  Enterprises,  Inc.,  a  non-  Big  Sandy   River   and   Upper  Cumberland 

ber  30,  1988.  for  energy  and  water  develop-  profit  organization  located  in  Durant,  Okla-  River,    West    Virginia.    Virginia   and    Ken- 

ment.  and  for  other  purposes,  namely:  homa.   for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  tucky); 
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Walnut  and  Cherry  Street  Bridges,  Massil- 
lon,  Ohio; 

Mill  Creek,  Port  Smith,  Arkansas; 

Cape  May  Inlet  to  Lower  Township,  New 
Jersey; 

Ouachita  River  Levees,  Louisiana: 

Oentilly.  Minnesota. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  to 
accomplish  channel  rehabilitation,  repair 
and  rehabilitation  of  fourteen  pump  sta- 
tions and  appurtenant  works,  and  rehabili- 
tation and  replacement  of  bridge  structures 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  East  Side  Levee  and 
Sanitary  District  in  East  St.  Louis.  Illinois, 
by  awarding  continuing  contracts  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $25,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988; 
the  acquisition  and  costs  for  all  necessary 
real  estate  interests  will  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  non-Federal  interests. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  using  funds 
provided  by  this  Act,  is  directed  to  initiate 
construction  of  the  Parker  Lake  Project, 
and  is  directed,  as  a  minimum,  to  award  con- 
tinuing contracts  in  fiscal  year  1988  for  con- 
struction and  completion  of  construction  of 
the  access  road  and  project  office  and  the 
purchase  of  necessary  land  for  the  Parker 
Lake  Project. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  using  funds 
provided  by  this  Act,  is  directed  to  construct 
at  full  Federal  expense  the  Mud  Creek 
Bridge  Replacement  Project  at  Eufaula 
Lake,  Oklahoma. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized 
and  directed  within  the  sum  of  $11,000,000 
herein  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions for  the  Cleveland  Harlwr.  Ohio, 
project  contained  in  Public  Law  99-662,  in- 
cluding bulkheading  and  other  necessary  re- 
pairs at  Pier  34  and  approach  channels  and  , 
necessary  protective  structures  for  mooring 
basins  for  transient  vessels  In  the  area  south 
of  Pier  34  with  necessary  material  to  fill  the 
area  between  Pier  34  and  Pier  36  with  re- 
maining fill  to  be  disposed  In  the  existing 
containment  site  14.  The  Corps  of  Eiiglneers 
shall  also  conduct  a  study  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 922  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  provide 
technical  assistance  for  harl)or  modification 
to  the  Cleveland-Cuyahoga  County  Port  Au- 
thority. Funds  expended  by  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  l)eginnlng 
with  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1986  In 
the  area  south  of  Pier  34  shall  t)e  considered 
eligible  as  non-Federal  share  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  215  of  Public  Law 
90-483,  as  amended,  for  all  elements  In  this 
appropriation  toward  the  estimated  first 
non-Federal  cost  of  $9,000,000  called  for  In 
Public  Law  99-662. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  to 
dredge  the  Saxon  Harl)or,  Wisconsin,  and  to 
construct  wood  critis  as  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  damages  t>elng  caused  by  the 
Federal  navigation  project  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  HI  of  the  1968  River  and 
Harlx>r  Act,  Public  Law  90-483,  as  amended. 

Flood  Control  and  Coastal  Emergencies 
F^r    expenses    necessary    for    emergency 
flood  control,  hurricane,  and  shore  protec- 
tion activities,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act.  approved  August  18, 

1941,   as   amended,   $26,000,000,   to   remain 
available  until  expended. 

Flood    Control,    Mississippi    River    and 
Tributaries,    Arkansas,    Illinois,    Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
AND  Tennessee 
For  expenses   necessary   for  prosecuting 

work   of   flood   control,    and    rescue   work, 

repair,  restoration,  or  maintenance  of  flood 

control  projects  threatened  or  destroyed  by 

flood,  as  authorized  by  law  (33  U.S.C.  702a, 


702g-l),  $326,399,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  not  less 
than  $250,000  shall  be  available  for  bank 
stabilization  measures  as  determined  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  be  advisable  for  the 
control  of  bank  erosion  of  streams  in  the 
Yazoo  Basin,  including  the  foothill  area, 
and  where  necessary  such  measures  shall 
complement  similar  works  planned  and  con- 
structed by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  be  limited  to  the  areas  of  responsibility 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  District  Engineer 
and  the  State  Conservationist.  In  further- 
ance of  the  development  of  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  Floodway  System.  Louisiana,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Public  Laws  99-88  and  99-662, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  to  ac- 
quire necessary  interests  in  real  estate  for 
all  features  of  the  project,  flood  control,  de- 
velopmental control,  environmental,  and 
public  access,  l)eginning  at  the  North  end  of 
the  basin  and  proceeding  Southerly.  With 
the  funds  herein  provided,  the  Secretary  Is 
further  directed  to  concurrently  acquire  all 
real  estate  interests  approved  for  the 
project  as  the  acquisition  process  proceeds 
in  the  manner  described  In  the  preceding 
sentence. 

Funds  provided  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
are  to  l)e  used  in  carrying  out  advanced  en- 
gineering and  design  work  on  the  Helena 
Harbor,  Phillips  County,  Arkansas,  project. 
The  Corps  will  complete  the  advanced  engi- 
neering and  design  work  and  he  prepared  to 
let  a  contract  for  the  first  phase  of  the  con- 
struction not  later  than  Octoljer  1,  1988. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  General 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  care  of 
existing  river  and  harbor,  flood  control,  and 
related  works,  including  such  sums  as  may 
l)e  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  harljor 
channels  provided  by  a  SUte,  municipality 
or  other  public  agency,  outside  of  harl)or 
lines,  and  serving  essential  needs  of  general 
commerce  and  navigation;  administration  of 
laws  pertaining  to  preservation  of  navigable 
waters:  surveys  and  charting  of  northern 
and  northwestern  lakes  and  connecting 
waters;  clearing  and  straightening  channels: 
and  removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation, 
$1,413,093,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  such  sums  as  tjecome 
available  In  the  Harbor  Maintenance  Trust 
Fund,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-662,  may 
Xx  derived  from  that  fund,  and  of  which 
$12,000,000  shall  tie  for  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities,  to  be  derived  from  the  special 
account  established  by  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  4601).  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  allocate  $388,000  to  construct  at  full 
Federal  expense  a  Water  Resources  Infor- 
mation and  Visitors  Center  facility  at 
Crowder  Point,  Eufaula  Lake,  Oklahoma: 
and.  In  addition,  shall  allocate  $159,000  to 
construct  at  full  Federal  expense  a  Visitors 
Center  facility  at  the  Lake  Texoma  project 
In  Oklahoma. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  directed 
to  undertake  the  following  project  In  fiscal 
year  1988:  Sauk  Lake,  Minnesota. 

General  Regulatory  Functions 
Por  expenses  necessary  for  administration 
of  laws  pertaining  to  preservation  of  naviga- 
ble waters.  $55,262,000.  to  *-emaln  available 
until  expended.  / 

General  Expimses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  general  admin- 
istration and  related  functions  In  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  offices  of  the 


Division  Engineers;  activities  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Hartmrs,  the 
Coastal  Engineering  Research  Board,  the 
Engineer  Automation  Support  Activity,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Support  Center, 
$128,200,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Administrative  Provisions 
Appropriations  in  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  of  attendance  by  military 
personnel  at  meetings  In  the  manner  au- 
thorized by  section  4110  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  uniforms,  and  allowances 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
5901-5902),  and  for  printing,  either  during  a 
recess  or  session  of  Congress,  of  survey  re- 
ports authorized  by  law,  and  such  survey  re- 
ports as  may  l)e  printed  during  a  recess  of 
Congress  shall  l)e  printed,  with  Illustrations, 
as  documents  of  the  next  succeeding  session 
of  Congress:  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  official 
reception  and  representation  expenses;  and 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  the  revolving 
fund.  Corps  of  Engineers,  shall  he  available 
for  purchase  (not  to  exceed  225  for  replace- 
ment only)  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles. 
General  Provisions,  Corps  op  Engineers 
Sec.  101.  In  section  4(c)  of  Public  Law  99- 
469,  the  word  "Secretary"  is  deleted  each 
time  It  appears  and  the  words  "United 
States"  are  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  di- 
rected to  initiate  construction  and  to  reim- 
burse non-Federal  Interests  for  work  com- 
pleted In  conjunction  with  the  North 
Branch  of  Chicago  River  project  In  Illinois. 
Sec.  103.  Using  funds  previously  provided 
in  the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1987  (Public  Law  99-500 
and  Public  Law  99-591),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Is  directed  to  proceed  with  devel- 
opment of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
Conservation  Management  Plan  as  de- 
scribed in  sutjsection  1114(e)  of  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act,  1986  (Public 
Law  99-662). 

Sec.  104.  A  project  for  fl(xxl  control  along 
the  San  Timoteo  Creek  in  the  vicinity  of 
Loma  Linda  is  authorized  for  construction 
as  part  of  the  Santa  Ana  Mainstem  Includ- 
ing Santiago  Creek  Project  in  accordance 
with  plans  descril)ed  in  the  San  Timoteo  In- 
terim II  of  the  Santa  Ana  Basin  and  Orange 
County  study.  For  purposes  of  economic  jus- 
tification the  benefits  and  costs  of  the  San 
Timoteo  Project  shall  be  Included  together 
with  the  Ijeneflts  and  costs  of  the  entire 
Santa  Ana  Mainstem.  Including  Santiago 
Creek.  The  total  cost  for  the  SanU  Ana 
Mainstem,  including  Santiago  Creek,  Is  to 
l>e  raised  by  $25  mill  m. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  I  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
points  of  order  against  title  I? 

AMENDBfENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BKvnx:  On 
page  7,  after  line  8,  add  the  following: 

Century  Park,  Lorain,  Ohio 
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Community  Park,  Sheffield  Lake.  Ohio 
Tangier  Island,  Virginia 
Port  Austin  Harbor.  Michigan 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  this 
amendment  adds  no  money  to  the  bill 
but  merely  inserts  the  names  of  four 
projects  that  were  inadvertently  omit- 
ted in  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
minority  has  no  objection  and  accepts 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  II 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  op  Reclamation 

For  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  provided  in  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17, 
1902.  32  SUt.  388.  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto)  and 
other  Acts  applicable  to  that  Bureau  as  fol- 
lows: 

General  Investigations 
For  engineering  and  economic  investiga- 
tions of  proposed  Federal  reclamation 
projects  and  studies  of  Water  conservation 
and  development  plans  and  activities  pre- 
liminary to  the  reconstruction,  rehabilita- 
tion and  betterment,  financial  adjustment, 
or  extension  of  existing  projects,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $17,795,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  of  the  total  appropriated,  the 
amount  for  program  activities  which  can  be 
financed  by  the  reclamation  fund  shall  be 
derived  from  that  fund:  Provided  further. 
That  all  costs  of  an  advance  planning  study 
of  a  proposed  project  shaU  be  considered  to 
be  construction  costs  and  to  be  reimbursable 
in  accordance  with  the  aUocation  of  con- 
struction costs  If  the  project  is  authorized 
for  construction:  Provided  further,  That 
funds  contributed  by  non-Federal  entities 
for  purposes  similar  to  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  for  the 
purposes  for  which  contributed  as  though 
specifically  appropriated  for  said  purposes, 
and  such  amounts  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Construction  Program 

< INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS) 

For  construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
projects  and  parts  thereof  (including  power 
transmission  facilities  for  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation use)  and  for  other  related  activities 
as  authorized  by  law.  to  remain  available 
until  expended  $704,233,000,  of  which 
$146,298,000  shaU  be  available  for  transfers 
to  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  April  11, 
1956  (43  U.S.C.  620d).  and  $152,498,000  shall 
be  available  for  transfers  to  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Development  Fund  au- 
thorized by  section  403  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1968  (43  U.S.C.  1543),  and  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  con- 
sider«d  as  though  advanced  to  the  Colorado 
River  Dam  Fund  for  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 21.  1928.  as  amended:  Provided,  That  of 
the  total  appropriated,  the  amount  for  pro- 
gram activities  which  can  be  financed  by 
the  reclamation  fund  shall  be  derived  from 


that  fund:  Provided  further.  That  transfers 
to  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  F\ind 
and  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Develop- 
ment Fund  may  be  increased  or  decreased 
by  transfers  within  the  overall  appropria- 
tion to  the  heading:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  contributed  by  non-Federal  entities 
for  purposes  similar  to  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  for  the 
purposes  for  which  contributed  as  though 
specifically  appropriated  for  said  purposes, 
and  such  funds  shall  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided  further.  That  the  final 
point  of  discharge  for  the  interceptor  drain 
for  the  San  Luis  Unit  shall  not  be  deter- 
mined until  development  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  State  of  California 
of  a  plan,  which  shall  conform  with  the 
water  quality  standards  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia as  approved  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to 
minimize  any  detrimental  effect  of  the  San 
Luis  drainage  waters:  Provided  further.  That 
no  part  of  the  funds  herein  approved  shall 
be  available  for  construction  or  operation  of 
facilities  to  prevent  waters  of  Lake  Powell 
from  entering  any  national  monument:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  of  the  amount  herein 
appropriated,  such  amounts  as  may  he  nec- 
essary shall  be  available  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  continue  work  on  re- 
habilitating the  Velarde  Community  Ditch 
Project.  New  Mexico,  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Reclamation  Laws  (Act  of  June  17, 
1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto)  for  the 
purposes  of  diverting  and  conveying  water 
to  irrigated  project  lands.  The  cost  of  the 
rehabilitation  will  be  nonreimbursable  and 
constructed  features  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  appropriate  entity  for  operation  and 
maintenance:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
amount  herein  appropriated,  such  amounts 
as  may  t>e  required  shall  be  available  to  con- 
tinue improvement  activities  for  the  Lower 
Colorado  Regional  Complex:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act 
for  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  North 
Dakota,  shall  be  expended  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Garrison  Di- 
version Unit  Reformulation  Act  of  1986 
(Public  Law  99-294). 

Operation  and  Maintenance^, 
For  operation  and  maintenance  of  recla- 
mation projects  or  parts  thereof  and  other 
facilities,  as  authorized  by  law:  and  for  a  soil 
and  moisture  conservation  program  on  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, pursuant  to  law.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  $154,797,000:  Provided, 
That  of  the  total  appropriated,  the  amount 
for  program  activities  which  can  be  financed 
by  the  reclamation  fund  shall  be  derived 
from  that  fund:  Provided  further.  That  of 
the  total  appropriated,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  required  for  replacement  work  on 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  which  would 
require  readvances  to  the  Colorado  River 
Dam  Fund  shall  be  readvanced  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  Dam  Fund  pursuant  to  section  5 
of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment 
Act  of  July  19.  1940  (43  U.S.C.  618d).  and 
such  readvances  since  October  1.  1984.  and 
in  the  future  shall  t>ear  interest  at  the  rate 
determined  pursuant  to  section  104(a)<5)  of 
Public  Law  98-381:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  advanced  by  water  users  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  reclamation  projects  or 
parts  thereof  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  this  appropriation  and  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  same  objects  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  sums  appropriated  herein  may  be 
expended,  and  such  advances  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided  further. 


That  revenues  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Fund  shall  be  available  for  perform- 
ing examination  of  existing  structures  on 
participating  projects  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project,  the  costs  of  which  shall  be 
nonreimbursable. 

Loan  Program 
For  loans  to  irrigation  districts  and  other 
public  agencies  for  construction  of  distribu- 
tion systems  on  authorized  Federal  reclama- 
tion projects,  and  for  loans  and  grants  to 
non-Federal  agencies  for  construction  of 
projects,  as  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  July  4. 
1955.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  421a-421d).  and 
August  6.  1956.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  422a- 
4221).  including  expenses  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  the  program.  $41,574,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  of  the  total  sums  appropriated,  the 
amount  of  program  activities  which  can  be 
financed  by  the  reclamation  fund  shall  be 
derived  from  that  fund:  Provided  further. 
That  during  fiscal  year  1988  and  within  the 
resources  and  authority  available,  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  shall  not  exceed  $40,237,000:  Provided 
further.  That  any  contract  under  the  Act  of 
July  4.  1955  (69  Stat.  244),  as  amended,  not 
yet  executed  by  the  Secretary,  which  calls 
for  the  making  of  loans  beyond  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  contract  is  entered  into 
shall  be  made  only  on  the  same  conditions 
as  those  prescribed  in  section  12  of  the  Act 
of  August  4,  1939  (53  Stat.  1187,  1197). 

General  Administrative  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  general  admin- 
istration and  related  functions  in  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  Denver  Engineer- 
ing and  Research  Center,  and  offices  in  the 
six  regions  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
$53,290,000.  of  which  $1,000,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  the  total 
amount  to  be  derived  from  the  reclamation 
fund  and  to  be  nonreimbursable  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  April  19,  1945  (43  U.S.C.  377): 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  other  appro- 
priation in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  ac- 
tivities or  functions  budgeted  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  as  general  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Emergency  Fund 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Emer- 
gency fund",  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  26.  1948  (43  U.S.C.  502).  as  amended, 
to  remain  available  until  expended  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  said  Act,  $1,000,000,  to 
be  derived  from  the  reclamation  fund. 
Special  Funds 
(transfer  of  funds) 

Sums  herein  referred  to  as  being  derived 
from  the  reclamation  fund  or  the  Colorado 
River  development  fund  are  appropriated 
from  the  special  funds  in  the  Treasury  cre- 
ated by  the  Act  of  June  17.  1902  (43  U.S.C. 
391)  and  the  Act  of  July  19.  1940  (43  U.S.C. 
618a).  respectively.  Such  sums  shall  t>e 
transferred,  upon  request  of  the  Secretary, 
to  be  merged  with  and  expended  under  the 
heads  herein  specified;  and  the  unexpended 
balances  of  sums  transferred  for  expendi- 
ture under  the  head  "General  Administra- 
tive Expenses"  shall  revert  and  be  credited 
to  the  special  fund  from  which  derived. 

Administrative  Provisions 
Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation shall  be  available  for  purchase  of 
not  to  exceed  13  passenger  motor  vehicles  of 
which  11  shall  be  for  replacement  only:  pay- 
ment of  claims  for  damages  to  or  loss  of 
property,  personal  injury,  or  death  arising 
out  of  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 


tion; payment,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
for.  of  compensation  and  expenses  of  per- 
sons on  the  rolls  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion appointed  as  authorized  by  law  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  the  negotiations 
and  administration  of  interstate  compacts 
without  reimbursement  or  return  under  the 
reclamation  laws;  for  service  as  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  in  toUl  not  to  exceed  $500,000:  re- 
wards for  information  or  evidence  concern- 
ing violations  of  law  involving  property 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation: performance  of  the  functions 
specified  under  the  head  "Operation  and 
Maintenance  Administration",  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  In  the  Interior  Department 
Appropriations  Act  1945:  preparation  and 
dissemination  of  useful  information  includ- 
ing recordings,  photographs,  and  photo- 
graphic prints:  and  studies  of  recreational 
uses  of  reservoir  areas,  and  investigation 
and  recovery  of  archeological  and  paleonto- 
logical  remains  in  such  areas  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  in  the  Acts  of 
August  21.  1935  (16  U.S.C.  461-467)  and 
June  27,  1960  (16  U.S.C.  469):  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  any  appropriation  made 
herein  shall  be  available  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  April  19.  1945  (43  U.S.C.  377).  for  ex- 
penses other  than  those  incurred  on  behalf 
of  specific  reclamation  projects  except 
"General  Administrative  Expenses"  and 
amounts  provided  for  plan  formulation  and 
advance  planning  investigations,  and  gener- 
al engineering  and  research  under  the  head 
"General  Investigations". 

Sums  appropriated  herein  which  are  ex- 
pended in  the  performaojce  of  reimbursable 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
shall  be  returnable  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law. 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  contained  in  this 
Act  or  in  any  prior  Act,  which  represents 
amounts  earned  under  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract but  remaining  unpaid,  shall  be  obligat- 
ed for  any  other  purpose,  regardless  of 
when  such  amounts  are  to  be  paid:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  incurring  of  any  obligation  pro- 
hibited by  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  a 
violation  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  1341). 

No  funds  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, except  those  derived  from  advances 
by  water  users,  shall  be  used  for  the  particu- 
lar benefits  of  lands  (a)  within  the  l>ound- 
aries  of  an  irrigation  district,  (b)  of  any 
member  of  a  water  users'  organization,  or 
(c)  of  any  individual  when  such  district,  or- 
ganization, or  individual  is  in  arrears  for 
more  than  twelve  months  in  the  payment  of 
charges  due  under  a  contract  entered  Into 
with  the  United  States  pursuant  to  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  contracts  for 
surveying  and  mapping  services  unless  such 
contracts  are  awarded  in  accordance  with 
title  IX  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Service  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  541 
et  seq.) 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Sec.  201.  Appropriations  in  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  or  transfer 
(within  each  bureau  or  office),  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  for  the  emergency 
reconstruction,  replacement,  or  repair  of 
aircraft,  buildings,  utilities,  or  other  facili- 
ties or  equipment  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
fire,    flood,    storm,    or    other    unavoidable 


causes:  Provided,  That  no  funds  shall  be 
made  available  under  this  authority  until 
funds  specifically  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  emergencies 
shall  have  been  exhausted. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
expenditure  or  transfer  (within  each  bureau 
or  office)  of  any  appropriation  in  this  title, 
in  addition  to  the  amounts  included  In  the 
budget  programs  of  the  several  agencies,  for 
the  suppression  or  emergency  prevention  of 
forest  or  range  fires  on  or  threatening  lands 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec.  203.  Appropriations  in  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  operation  of  warehouses,  ga- 
rages, shops,  and  similar  facilities,  wherever 
consolidation  of  activities  will  contribute  to 
efficiency,  or  economy,  and  said  appropria- 
tions shall  be  reimbursed  for  services  ren- 
dered to  any  other  activity  in  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1932  (31  U.S.C.  1535  and  1536):  Provided, 
That  reimbursements  for  costs  of  supplies, 
materials,  equipment,  and  for  services  ren- 
dered may  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
current  at  the  time  such  reimbursements 
are  received. 

Sec.  204.  Appropriations  in  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  hire,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  aircraft;  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  purchases  of  reprints;  payment  for 
telephone  services  in  private  residences  in 
the  field,  when  authorized  under  regula- 
tions approved  by  the  Secretary;  and  the 
payment  of  dues,  when  authorized  by  the 
Secretary,  for  library  memt>ership  in  soci- 
eties or  associations  which  issue  publica- 
tions to  meml)ers  only  or  at  a  price  to  mem- 
bers lower  than  to  subscribers  who  are  not 
members. 

Sec.  205.  In  accordance  with  repayment 
contract  No.  9-07-70-W0363.  entered  into 
August  29.  1979,  as  amended  December  18, 
1981,  for  the  Farwell  Irrigation  District, 
contractual  party  with  the  Farwell  Unit. 
Middle  Loup  Division.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Program,  and  entitled  "Contract  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Farwell  Irrigation  District  for  Additional 
Drainage  Facilities",  the  Vosts  of  such 
project  allocated  to  irrigation  and  drainage 
shall  not  be  reimbursable.  Payments  already 
made  under  such  contract  shall  be  credited 
against  overall  payments  due  the  United 
states. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Intent  and  Purpose.— The 
Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982  (43  U.S.C. 
390aa)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  Sec- 
tion 201  the  following: 

"Sec.  200.  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
no  individual  or  legal  entity  receive  irriga- 
tion water  under  this  title  at  less  than  full 
cost  on  more  than  960  acres  of  class  I  lands, 
or  the  equivalent  thereof,  in  which  that  in- 
dividual or  legal  entity  has  an  economic  in- 
terest, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title.". 

(b)  Trusts.— The  text  of  section  214  of  the 
Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982  (43  U.S.C. 
390nn)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  All  trusts  established  under 
State  or  Federal  law  shall  be  subject  to  all 
applicable  provisions  of  Federal  reclamation 
law.  Including  this  title. 

"(b)  All  trusts  established  under  State  or 
Federal  law  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  which  receive  irrigation  water  under 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  qualified 
or  limited  recipient. 

"(c)  All  trusts  established  under  State  or 
Federal  law  established  after  June  3.  1987, 
shall  be  required  to:  be  in  writing;  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary;  and.  identify  and 


describe  the  interests  of  each  trustee,  grant- 
or and  beneficiary. 

"(d)  Lands  placed  in  a  revocable  trust 
shall  be  attributed  to  the  grantor. 

"(e)  An  individual  or  corporate  trustee 
holding  land  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  ownership  and  full 
cost  pricing  limitations  of  this  title  and  the 
ownership  limitations  provided  in  any  other 
provisions  of  Federal  reclamation  law.". 

(c)  Farm  Management  Arrangements. — 
The  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982  (43 
U.S.C.  390aa  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  section  230  as  section 
231;  and, 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  229  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"farm  management  arrangements 

"Sec.  230.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  individual  or  legal 
entity  who  receives  irrigation  water  and 
enters  into  a  farm  management  arrange- 
ment, farm  services  agreement,  or  any  other 
form  of  operational  relationship  shall 
submit  for  approval  by  the  Secretary,  on 
such  reports  or  forms  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate— 

"(1)  the  name  of  the  individual  or  legal 
entity  performing  such  management  or 
services; 

"(2)  the  legal  description  of  the  land  sub- 
ject to  such  arrangement  or  agreement;  and. 

"(3)  that  such  arrangement  or  agreement 
conforms  with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(b)  Failure  to  comply  with  subsection  (a) 
or  with  a  request  by  the  Secretary  for  sub- 
mission of  any  arrangement  or  agreement 
shall  result  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  irri- 
gation water  to  the  full  cost  of  all  irrigation 
water  delivered  to  such  individual  or  legal 
entity  until  such  time  as  the  individual  or 
legal  entity  has  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  approve  a  farm 
management  arrangement  or  farm  services 
agreement  or  any  other  form  of  operational 
relationship  only  if— 

"(1)  such  arrangement  or  agreement  is  in 
writing;  and. 

"(2)  under  such  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment, the  individual  or  legal  entity  is  per- 
forming such  farm  management  arrange- 
ment or  farm  services  or  any  other  form  of 
operational  relationship  for  a  reasonable  fee 
and  does  not  assume  an  economic  interest  in 
the  farming  operation  other  than  as  a  bene- 
ficiary of  a  security  interest.". 

Administrative  Provisions— E^tasion.- 
Section  224  of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act 
of  1982  (43  U.S.C.  390ww)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)(1)  If  a  trust,  farm  management  ar- 
rangement, farm  services  agreement  or  any 
other  form  of  operational  relationship 
evades  the  Intent  or  provisions  of  this  title 
or  any  other  provision  of  Federal  reclama- 
tion law.  the  Secretary  shall  recast  such  ar- 
rangement, agreement,  or  trust  to  reflect 
the  true  situation  and  shall  apply  a  penalt  y 
equal  to  the  full  cost  of  all  irrigation  water 
which  has  been  delivered  to  such  individunl 
or  legal  entity  less  any  amount  already  paiit 
for  such  Irrigation  water,  plus  intorrsi  ni 
the  rate  established  for  underpayiiuMit  of 
tax  under  section  6621  of  the  Inlornal  K«>v«> 
nue  Code  of  1986. 

"(2)  Any  determination  by  tlir  S«vrt't»ry 
under  this  subsection  shall  b<-  in  HtvurtUiuv 
with  Chapter  5  of  titio  5  of  the  I'liittsI 
States  Code  (relating  to  adiiitiii.s(rMii\c-  t*r\< 
cedure).  subject  to  an  ndJudli-Htory  lu-Htii«c 
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"(3)  Any  trust,  arrangement  or  agreement 
which  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  required  by  section  214  or  section 
230  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  penalty  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  during  the  period 
for  which  such  trust,  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment was  approved,  unless  such  Secretarial 
approval  was  obtained  as  a  result  of  fraud. 
malfeasance  or  misrepresentation  of  fact. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
clude the  Secretary  from  reviewing  any 
trust,  arrangement  or  agreement  utUized  by 
an  individual  or  legal  entity  who  receives  ir- 
rigation water  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing compliance  with  this  Act,  or  Federal  rec- 
lamation law.". 

<e)  EFFBcrrvK  Datk.  —The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  issue  any  necessary  draft 
regulations  to  conform  past  regulations  to 
this  section  within  30  days  and  to  issue  final 
regulations  to  implement  this  section  within 
120  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Such  regulations  shall  carry  out  the 
intent  and  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Recla- 
mation Reform  Act  of  1982,  and  Federal  rec- 
lamation law. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  II  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  II? 

AMKirDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MR.  KOLBE 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  made  in  order  by  the 
rule  under  section  2. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kolbe:  On 
page  17,  line  9,  before  the  period  insert  the 
following:  ":  Provided  furVter,  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  study  or  construct  the  Cliff  Dam 
feature  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project, 
except  with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife  and 
environmental  mitigation  costs:  Protrided 
further.  That  plan  6  features  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  other  than  Cliff  Dam,  in- 
cluding such  increments  of  flood  control 
that  may  be  found  to  be  feasible  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  at  Horseshoe  and 
Bartlett  Dams,  in  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
using  Corps  and  Engineers  evaluation  crite- 
ria, developed  in  conjunction  with  dam 
safety  modifications  and  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable environmental  law,  are  hereby 
deemed  to  constitute  a  suitable  alternative 
to  Orme  Dam  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  (82  Stat. 
885;  43  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)". 

Mr.  KOLBE  (during  the  reading). 
Bfr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RSCORO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  by  me  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  Arizona  congressional 
delegation.  Ten  days  ago,  we  were  in- 


formed that  an  amendment  would  be 
offered  by  Mr.  Googhun  in  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  consider- 
ation of  this  biU.  to  retrench  any 
money  that  would  be  spent  on  the  con- 
troversial Cliff  Dam  feature  of  the 
central  Arizona  project's  plan  6.  First 
of  all.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  allowing  me 
the  opportunity  to  offer  this  revised 
and  expanded  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  Arizona  delegation,  and  for  his 
valuable  participation  in  Arizona's 
search  for  a  reasonable  alternative  to 
Cliff  Dam.  We  come  from  the  same 
arm  of  our  party,  in  that  we  are  both 
extremely  concerned  about  our  Feder- 
al budget  deficit,  and  we  look  for  every 
conceivable  way  to  ease  our  fiscal  bur- 
dens. I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  fiscal  responsibility,  and  hope  that 
he  will  continue  his  assiduous  efforts. 

Frankly,  10  days  ago,  I  would  have 
adamantly  opposed  the  Coughlin 
amendment  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  today. 
But  10  days  ago,  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved that  the  amendment  would  be 
modified  in  an  acceptable  manner,  in 
the  context  of  a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment between  the  Arizona  congres- 
sional delegation  and  the  National  En- 
vironmental Coalition  against  Cliff 
Dam.  But.  as  a  result  of  nearly  ten  full 
days  of  discussions,  negotiations,  argu- 
ments and  proposals,  that  is  precisely 
what  we  have  before  us. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  stand  here 
and  pretend  this  amendment,  and  this 
agreement,  is  everything  the  Arizona 
delegation  wants.  It  is  not.  But  it  also 
isn't  everything  the  environmentalists 
want  either.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
compromise. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  record,  I 
might  offer  a  short  history  of  how  this 
situation  came  to  pass.  In  1968,  Con- 
gress passed  the  historic  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act.  This  act  au- 
thorized the  central  Arizona  project 
which  brings  Colorado  River  water 
from  the  Parker  Dam  at  Havasu  City, 
across  the  scorching  desert  west  to  a 
point  north  of  the  city  of  Phoenix, 
and  then  south  through  Maricopa, 
Pinal,  and  Pima  County  to  the  city  of 
Tucson.  One  feature  of  the  project  at 
that  time  was  the  proposed  Orme  Dam 
to  be  built  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Salt  and  Verde  Rivers  north  of  Phoe- 
nix. This  dam  was  to  provide  flood 
control,  regulatory  storage,  and  water 
conservation  benefits  to  the  city.  On 
the  downside,  it  would  have  iniuidated 
much  of  the  Fort  McDowell  Indian 
Reservation.  For  this  and  other  rea- 
sons, a  suitable  alternative  was  sought 
to  provide  the  same  benefits  as  Orme, 
without  the  signif  icsuit  impacts  on  the 
Indians  and  the  environment.  The  al- 
ternative was  a  multifaceted  plan  enti- 
tled "Plan  6"  consisting  of  dam  con- 
struction and  dam  modifications  along 
the  Salt  and  Verde.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures included  in  this  plan,  which  was 


the  result  of  over  7  years  of  study  and 
the  expenditure  of  $17  million,  was 
Cliff  Dam. 

Cliff  Dam,  which  would  have  cost 
$312  million  to  build,  also  was  to  pro- 
vide a  cost-effective  dam  safety  fix  on 
the  Verde  River,  in  lieu  of  repairs  that 
would  have  to  be  made  on  the  Horse- 
shoe and  Bartlett  Dams  under  the 
Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act.  Sig- 
nificant opposition  began  to  arise 
when  it  was  found  that  the  reservoir 
associated  with  Cliff  Dam  would  back 
up  and  inundate  rare  desert  bald  eagle 
habitat.  Further  problems  arose  when 
a  Corps  of  Engineers  study  demon- 
strated that  the  flood  control  require- 
ments were  not  as  great  as  anticipated, 
and  Cliff  could  be  scaled  down. 

When  Mr.  Coughlin  proposed  his 
amendment,  these  and  other  problems 
faced  the  Arizona  congressional  dele- 
gation if  we  chose  to  stand  and  fight. 
An  overriding  concern  was  that  if  we 
were  successful  in  defeating  the 
Coughlin  amendment  in  committee, 
the  fight  would  have  been  carried  to 
the  floor— and  there  the  fight  might 
well  have  been  over  the  entire  plan  6 
alternative  to  Orme  Dam.  While  plan 
6  as  a  whole  doesn't  suffer  from  ques- 
tions of  merit  as  did  Cliff  Dam  specifi- 
cally, the  mood  in  Congress  toward 
budget  cutting  and  toward  large  Fed- 
eral water  projects  is  not  one  to  be  tri- 
fled with. 

In  response,  my  Arizona  colleagues 
and  I  met  over  13  times  in  a  5-day 
period,  and  our  staffs  met  with  nation- 
al representatives  from  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety to  forge  an  agreement.  Through- 
out these  discussions,  the  spirit  was 
one  of  constructive  cooperation, 
mutual  respect,  and  sensitivity  to  our 
respective  constituencies.  As  a  result,  a 
compromise  was  forged,  and  this 
amendment  represents  the  first  in  a 
series  of  seven  principles  agreed  to  by 
the  parties. 

I  will  leave  it  to  my  distinguished 
colleage,  Mr.  Udall,  to  list  and  de- 
scribe the  statement  of  principles  for 
the  record.  I  would  like  to  describe  the 
nature  of  this  amendment  and  what  it 
does  in  the  context  of  our  agreement. 

The  agreement,  generally,  calls  for 
the  Arizona  delegation  to  drop  Cliff 
Dam  from  consideration,  and  in 
return,  the  coalition  against  Cliff  Dam 
will  drop  its  lawsuit  against  plan  6,  will 
support  safety  of  dams  modification  to 
Horseshoe  and  Bartlett  Dams,  will 
support  the  balance  of  the  plan  6  fea- 
tures, and  to  explore,  with  the  delega- 
tion, appropriate  flood  control  alterna- 
tives on  or  below  the  Verde  River  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  cliff.  This 
agreement  requires  passage  of  this 
amendment  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  or 
studjring  Cliff  Dam.  It  does,  however. 


maintain  funding  of  somewhat  less 
than  $400,000  for  environment  and 
fish  and  wildlife  studies  on  the  Verde 
River.  Even  though  no  dam  like  Cliff 
will  be  constructed  on  the  Verde,  such 
studies  are  considered  to  be  important 
because  of  the  modifications  to  the  ex- 
isting dams  and  the  indisputable  wild- 
life values  along  the  river. 

This  amendment  also  states  that  the 
plan  6  features,  excluding  Cliff  Dam, 
but  including  the  flood  control  bene- 
fits that  may  derive  as  a  result  of 
safety  of  dams  repairs  on  Bartlett  and 
Horseshoe,  are  authorized  as  a  "suita- 
ble alternative"  to  Orme  Dam.  Previ- 
ous designations  of  plan  6  as  a  suitable 
alternative  were  strictly  administra- 
tive, and  this  amendment  clarifies  the 
plan's  viability. 

The  flood  control  benefits  associated 
with  safety  of  dams  work  on  the  exist- 
ing Verde  River  dams  are  only  one 
aspect  of  flood  control  reviews  to  be 
done  in  the  Phoenix  vicinity.  Without 
Cliff  Dam.  it  Is  unlikely  that  one  alter- 
native will  be  sufficient  to  provide 
equivalent  flood  control  benefits. 
Therefore,  the  delegation  and  the  coa- 
lition urge  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  work  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  study  a  variety  of  flood  control 
schemes  both  upstream  and  down- 
stream. The  delegation  considers  this 
to  be  a  matter  of  real  urgency  because 
of  the  potential  for  severe  flood 
damage  to  the  city  of  Phoenix  should 
Arizona  experience  the  kind  of  storms 
it  did  in  1978.  1979,  and  1980. 

This  amendment  speaks  to  only  one 
aspect  of  a  comprehensive  agreement 
which  was  negotiated  in  good  faith, 
and  will  be  carried  out  In  good  faith. 
The  implications  of  this  agreement  are 
far  reaching,  and  a  great  deal  of  work 
remains  to  be  done.  However,  our 
pledge  is  to  ensure  that  the  process,  as 
it  continues,  will  be  an  open  one.  Reso- 
lution of  outstanding  issues,  such  as 
how  to  maintain  the  local  cost  sharing 
agreement  that  Arizona  signed  with 
the  Department  of  Interior  just  a  year 
ago.  will  require  the  best  that  the  De- 
partment, this  delegation,  and  Arizona 
can  offer.  Based  upon  the  central  Ari- 
zona project's  history,  I  am  confident 
that  these  issues  will  be  resolved  in 
the  best  manner  possible, 

D  1110 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendnnent,  and  the  ac- 
companying detailed  seven-point  "Statement  of 
Pnr>ciples  on  the  Arizona  Clitt  Dam  Settlement" 
dated  June  1 8, 1 987,  which  has  been  included  in 
the  Record,  marks  another  positive  historic 
milestone  in  Arizona's  water  future. 

What  we  have  accomplished  here  is  to  keep 
togettwr  ttie  Arizona  water  partnership.  It  is  a 
partnership  of  Arizona  water  interests  and  local 
governments  with  the  Federal  Government.  In 
total  it  is  a  partnership  of  their  representatives  in 


Congress  with  a  partnership  united  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  completing  the  central  Arizona 
project  [CAP),  including  most  of  plan  6,  and 
providing  the  people  of  Arizona  the  lifeblood 
which  is  the  building  block  of  the  economic 
development  of  our  great  State — water. 

My  hope  is  this  amendment  and  agreement 
puts  the  nail  in  the  coffin  of  divisive  and  ex- 
pensive litigation  that  has  marked  our  march 
forward  over  the  past  several  years.  Over  ttie 
past  2  weeks,  there  have  t>een  earnest,  inten- 
sive yet  difficult  negotiations  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Arizona  congressional  delegation, 
their  staffs,  and  representatives  of  the  envi- 
ronmental community. 

The  product  we  bring  to  the  House  floor 
today  is  an  accommodation  which,  though  we 
each  may  not  be  totally  satisfied,  we  nonethe- 
less now  unite  behind  and  make  a  joint  com- 
mitment to  implement. 

We  are  just  as  committed  to  working  with 
our  partners  in  Arizona's  water  future,  to  make 
sure  the  flood  control  protections  and  water 
conservation  t>er)efits  that  would  have  t)een 
provided  by  Cliff  Dam  are  provided  to  the 
cities  we  represent.  We  will  work  diligentty  to 
keep  the  crucial  cost-sharing  agreement  to- 
gether. That  effort  has  already  begun,  and  it 
will  continue  as  the  congressional  delegation 
makes  plans  to  meet  next  week  in  Phoenix 
with  the  plan  6  participants.  Many  of  these 
people  have  poured  their  lives  into  this 
project.  They  have  committed  substantial  up- 
front finarKing  for  plan  6.  As  we  promised  at 
the  news  conference  last  week,  we  are  get- 
tirig  started  eariy  to  fulfill  our  commitment,  and 
it  will  be  kept. 

I  want  to  extend  a  great  deal  of  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Arizona  dele- 
gaton  for  tt>e  forthright  arvj  determined 
manner  in  which  they  conducted  themselves 
over  tf>e  past  couple  of  weeks.  It  has  been  an 
extraordinary  experience,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  a  participant  in  this  effort  to  help 
remove  the  legal  roadblocks  to  completion  of 
the  CAP.  We  must  now  get  on  with  the  timely 
completk>n  of  the  promise  Congress  made  to 
the  people  of  Arizona  nearty  twenty  years  ago. 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  amend- 
ment which  was  just  read  at  the  desk 
bears  my  name,  a  more  appropriate 
title  for  this  proposal  would  bear  the 
names  of  the  Arizona  delegation  mem- 
bers who  worked  so  tirelessly  during 
this  past  week  to  forge  a  compromise 
on  Cliff  Dam  and  plan  6  of  the  central 
Arizona  project. 

These  members  worked  to  forge  this 
compromise— a  compromise  which  rec- 
ognizes the  legitimate  elements  of  the 
central  Arizona  project,  but  which  also 
sacrifices  an  exceptionally  controver- 
sial dam.  I  frankly  had  sought  to 
eliminate  funds  for  Cliff  Dam.  Envi- 
ronmental groups  through  the  Nation- 
al Coalition  To  Stop  Cliff  Dam  had 
pledged  to  marshal  all  of  their  re- 
sources to  stop  this  particular  dam. 

Cliff  Dam  faced  countless  budget 
and  legal  challenges.  Years  and  years 


of  battles  over  its  construction  con- 
fronted all  interested  parties. 

The  Arizona  delegation  wisely  real- 
ized this  situation  and  worked  out  a 
compromise.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man, Mr.  Udall,  and  my  friends  Mr. 
KoLBE  and  Mr.  Rhodes  performed  out- 
standing service.  The  amendment  we 
consider  today  embodies  the  principles 
of  their  efforts. 

As  a  first  step,  the  amendment  pro- 
hibits of  any  funds  in  the  fiscal  year 
1988  Energy  and  Water  Appropria- 
tions Act  from  being  used  to  construct 
or  study  Cliff  Dam.  The  amendment 
also  clarifies  that  the  other  elements 
of  plan  6— absent  Cliff  Dam— are  a 
suitable  alternative  to  Orme  Dam 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  of  1968.  Once 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  acts  to 
implement  the  negotiated  agreement,  f 
and  modifies  previous  decisions  by  re-  > 
moving  Cliff  Dam  from  the  approved 
plan  for  the  central  Arizona  project, 
the  National  Coalition  To  Stop  Cliff 
Dam  will  drop  its  lawsuit  against  Cliff 
Dam  and  plan  6. 

Once  this  lawsuit  is  terminated,  the 
Arizona  delegation  has  agreed  not  to 
pursue  any  future  funding  for  Cliff 
Dam  or  for  any  similar  water  conser- 
vation storage  feature  on  the  Verde 
River. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  act  promptly  to  implement 
this  agreement  so  that  the  necessary 
work  on  plan  6  can  proceed  expedi- 
tiously. 

The  amendment  under  discussion 
also  provides  funds  for  several  fish 
and  wildlife  studies.  I  want  to  empha- 
size my  belief  that  these  studies  have 
independent  utility.  The  studies 
should  not  be  construed  as  an  intent 
to  resurrect  or  to  fund  Cliff  Dam  in 
the  future. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  flood  control 
issues  have  been  of  primary  concern. 
The  amendment  currently  under  con- 
sideration addresses  these  flood  con- 
trol concerns.  Specifically,  if  flood 
damage  reduction  measures  are  to  be 
taken  at  two  other  dams  in  plan  6— the 
Bartlett  and  Horseshoe  Dams— the- 
measures  would  be  developed  in  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  I  am  confident 
that  during  this  process  all  alterna- 
tives for  flood  damage  reduction  on 
the  Verde  and  Salt  Rivers  will  be  ex- 
amined, including  downstream  reaches 
below  their  confluence  as  well  as 
above. 

^u-lier  in  my  statement,  I  men- 
tioned the  many  hours  of  talks  that 
went  into  this  agreement.  I  would  be 
remiss,  however,  if  I  didn't  comment 
upon  the  fine  work  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior's  Inspector  General.  It 
Is  through  these  Federal  offices  that 
many  of  the  problems  associated  with 
Cliff  Dam  were  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. The  reports  of  these  offices  clear- 
ly demonstrated  the  need  for  congres- 
sional action  to  correct  Cliff  Dam's 
problems. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  state  that 
the  cost,  financing  mechanism,  and 
the  environmental  issues  surrounding 
Cliff  Dam  helped  lead  to  its  demise. 
But  there  are  positive  results  which 
will  be  realized  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  Cliff  Dam. 

The  statutory  cloud  surrounding 
plan  6  will  be  lifted  once  Cliff  Dam  is 
deleted  from  the  approved  plan.  The 
overall  cost  ceUing  for  the  central  Ari- 
zona project,  as  contained  in  the  1968 
enabling  statute,  will  not  be  breached 
if  Cliff  Dam  is  eliminated.  And  the 
necessary  water  project  construction 
can  proceed. 

All  of  this  can  be  accomplished  when 
the  negotiated  agreement  is  imple- 
mented. I  pledge  my  assistance  in  im- 
plementing this  accord  and  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

National  Axtduboii  Socirrr, 
Washington,  DC,  June  24,  1987. 
Hon.  Lawrekce  ConcHLiif , 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkas  Congressman  Codghun:  I  wish  to 
extend  the  National  Audubon  Society's 
strong  endorsement  of  the  amendment  you 
and  the  Arizona  delegation  are  offering  to 
the  Energy  and  Water  Appropriations  Bill 
related  to  Cliff  Dam  on  the  Verde  River  in 
ArizcHia.  This  amendment  is  based  on  an  un- 
precedented agreement  reached  last  week 
between  the  Arizona  congressional  delega- 
tion and  representatives  of  several  of  the 
environmental  organizations  presently  in 
litigation  to  prevent  construction  of  Cliff 
Dam.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
the  delegation  will  seek  no  further  funding 
for  construction  of  Cliff  Dam.  and  the  envi- 
ronmental organizations,  including  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  will  drop  their  liti- 
gation and  withdraw  their  opposition  to  the 
remaining  elements  of  Plan  Six  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project. 

The  Verde  River  is  indeed  a  national 
treasure.  Fifty  miles  of  the  Verde  are  pres- 
ently in  wild  and  scenic  status.  Cliff  Dam 
would  have  inundated  ten  miles  of  adjacent 
river  that  was  originally  proposed  for  wild 
and  scenic  designation.  This  stretch  repre- 
sents some  of  the  last  remaining  streamside 
wildlife  habitat  in  the  Sonoran  Desert  and 
includes  critical  nesting  habitat  for  several 
pairs  of  the  only  known  deseri  dwelling  bald 
eagles  in  America. 

Cliff  Dam  was  highly  problematic  from  its 
conception.  A  huge  earthen  dam  (338  ft. 
high)  at  a  coet  of  about  $400  million.  Cliff 
would  have  pushed  the  cost  of  Plan  Six  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  over  its  author- 
ized ceiling.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
proposed  to  pay  for  the  dam  with  dam 
safety  money,  despite  strict  prohibition  in 
the  E>am  Safety  Act  against  use  of  its  funds 
for  new  dams.  Early  this  spring,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  concluded  that  it  would 
be  illegal  to  use  dam  safety  funds  to  con- 
struct Cliff  Dam.  Furthermore,  the  GAO 
said  that  Arizona  must  seek  new  congres- 
sional authorization  for  CAP  or  cut  some  if 


its  features  to  stay  within  existing  authori- 
zation ceilngs. 

All  these  problems  meant  that  both  Cliff 
Dam  and  the  Plan  Six  portion  of  CAP 
would  be  in  jeopardy  when  Congress  voted 
this  year  on  funding  for  water  projects.  To 
avoid  a  potentialy  uncontrolled  loss  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  the  Arizona  delegation 
has  taken  the  courageous  step  of  working 
out  an  agreement  with  Plan  Six  opponents 
in  advance  of  floor  action  that  has  stunned 
both  Arizona  and  observers  of  western 
water  conflict. 

The  agreement  marks  an  historic  resolu- 
tion to  a  conflict  of  many  years  duration.  In 
our  view  there  are  no  losers  in  this  agree- 
ment. The  Verde  River  will  continue  to  run 
free,  and  Phoenix  will  be  permitted  to 
pursue  a  number  of  other  options  to  achieve 
flood  control  and  water  conservation  needs 
for  the  city.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
agreement  nearly  foundered  over  the  issue 
of  flood  control.  Because  Phoenix's  exact 
needs  have  yet  to  be  identified,  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  achieve  an  agreed  upon 
statement  concerning  future  flood  control. 
We  are  confident,  however,  that  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  that  permeated  the  shaping 
of  this  agreement  will  prevail  as  both  sides 
work  together  toward  implementation  of 
the  agreement. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  leadership 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  many  problems  associated  with  Cliff 
Dam.  Your  opposition  to  Cliff  Dam  has  not 
only  saved  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  it  has  saved  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  free-flowing  reaches  of  the 
West  from  becoming  yet  another  reservoir. 
For  this,  we  are  very  grateful. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Raisbeck. 

Vice  President  for  Government  Relations. 

Friknds  or  THE  Earth. 
Washington,  DC,  June  24,  1987. 
Hon.  Lawrence  Coughlin, 
Room  2467.  Rayburn  HOB,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Uoall. 

Room  235,  Cannon  HOB,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Jim  Kolbe, 

Room  1222,  Longworth  HOB,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sirs:  Through  this  letter  I  wish  to 
express  our  support  for  the  Coughlin-Udall- 
Kolbe  amendment  regarding  the  Cliff  Dam 
and  Plan  Six  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 
We  understand  that  you  intend  to  offer  the 
amendment  when  the  House  takes  up  Floor 
Action  on  the  1988  Energy  and  Water  De- 
velopment Appropriations  legislation.  I  also 
wish  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  roles  that  each  of  you  and  the  entire  Ar- 
izona congressional  delegation  have  played 
in  bringing  about  this  historic  resolution  of 
issues  surrounding  the  C.A.P.'s  Plan  Six. 
These  issues  had  threatened  to  divide  the 
people  of  Arizona  and  the  United  States 
Congress  for  years  to  come. 

As  this  amendment  now  flows  from  a 
Statement  of  Principles  Jointly  agreed  to  by 
members  of  the  Arizona  delegation  and  en- 
vironmental organizations,  it  represents 
more  than  simply  a  single  year's  halt  in 
funding  of  a  dam.  The  Arizona  delegation 
has  agreed  to  drop  its  current  and  future 
support  for  the  Cliff  Dam  or  any  similar 
Verde  River  water  storage  feature  and  envi- 
ronmental organizations  have  agreed  to  ter- 
minate a  lawsuit  that  has  clouded  the 
future  and  timely  completion  of  other  Plan 
Six  features  as  well  as  Cliff  Dam  due  to  en- 


vironmental, financial  and  other  legal 
issues.  Environmental  organizations  also 
agree  not  to  contest  the  adequacy  of  the 
Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for 
remaining  Plan  Six  features  at  New  Wad- 
dell.  Modified  Roosevelt  and  Modified 
Stuart  Mountain  Dams  and  to  support  ap- 
propriations for  Safety  of  Dams  repairs  at 
Horseshoe  and  Bartlett  Dams  on  the  Verde 
and  at  Roosevelt  and  Stuart  Mountain 
DaiAs  on  the  Salt  River. 

The  agreement  also  establishes  a  frame- 
work and  process  involving  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior in  identifying  and  providing  any  needed 
additional  flood  control  measures  at  Bart- 
lett and  Horseshoe  Dams  or  elsewhere  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  residents 
in  the  greater  Phoenix  metropolitan  area. 
Evaluation  and  implementation  of  flood 
control  solutions  must  be  accomplished 
using  Corps  of  Engineers  criteria  and  in 
compliance  with  environmental  laws,  includ- 
ing NEPA  and  the  E^ndangered  Species  Act. 

Also,  in  recognition  of  the  serious  poten- 
tial for  environmentally  damaging  riparian 
and  habitat  losses  on  the  Verde  River,  the 
Arizona  delegation  has  pledged  to  look  at 
options  elsewhere  than  the  Verde  for  addi- 
tional water  supplies  to  meet  url>an  de- 
mands and  tribal  water  rights  claims. 

Finally,  the  agreement  calls  for  a  commit- 
ment of  the  parties  to  support  a  full  mitiga- 
tion effort  for  all  habitat  losses  associated 
with  the  construction  of  the  remaining  Plan 
Six  features. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  historic  nature 
of  this  agreement.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
final  result  will  be  to  provide  the  needed 
long  term  protection  for  the  superlative  nat- 
ural values  of  the  Verde  River  and  that  all 
legitimate  water  supply  and  flood  damage 
control  needs  can  and  wUl  be  met  through 
the  implementation  of  this  agreement  at  po- 
tentially large  savings  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Once  again,  on  behalf  of  FYiends  of  the 
Earth,  I  wish  to  express  our  deepest  respect 
and  highest  regard  for  the  wisdom.  Judge- 
ment and  honor  with  which  each  of  you 
conducted  yourselves  and  each  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Arizona  delegation  conduct- 
ed themselves  in  developing  this  legislation 
and  the  agreement. 
Sincerely. 

David  R.  Conrad, 
Washington  Representative. 

National  Wildlife  Federation, 
Washington,  DC,  June  24,  1987. 
Hon.  Lawrence  Coughlin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashingtOTi,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Codghlin:  I  am  pleased  to 
extend  the  support  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  to  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
to  H.R.  2700.  the  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriation  Bill  for  Fiscal  Year 
1988.  deleting  Cliff  Dam  from  the  Central 
Arizona  Project.  I  also  want  to  confirm  our 
support  for  the  "Statement  of  Principles" 
dated  June  18.  1987,  upon  which  the  amend- 
ment is  based. 

Each  member  of  the  Arizona  Congression- 
al delegation  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
willingness  to  place  the  long-term  future  of 
the  state  above  [wlitical  posturing  for  short- 
term  gain.  Indeed,  the  businesslike  atmos- 
phere in  which  negotiations  took  place 
could  be  a  model  for  the  resolution  of  other 
water  resource  controversies. 

Also  deserving  commendation  at  this  time 
is  Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum.  whose  in- 
terest in  the  environment  and  perseverance 


on  this  issue  resulted  in  several  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports  that  documented  se- 
rious problems  in  need  of  Congressional  at- 
tention. 

Although  the  language  of  the  Statement 
of  Principles  speaks  for  itself  in  most  re- 
spects. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  elaborate  on  several  key  points. 

Other  Features  of  Plan  6.— The  essence  of 
the  dispute  over  Cliff  Dam  relates  to  the 
loss  of  unspoiled  riparian  habitat  along  the 
Verde  River  that  would  result  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam  and  the  storage  of 
water  for  water  supply  purposes.  As  long  as 
Cliff  Dam  or  similar  proposals  for  storing 
significant  amounts  of  water  on  the  Verde 
River  are  eliminated  from  Federal  and  local 
plans,  the  Federation  will  not  object  to  fur- 
ther Federal  funding  for  the  remaining  ele- 
ments of  Plan  6.  This  commitment,  and  the 
corollary  agreement  not  to  contest  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Pinal  Environmental  Impact 
statement  as  it  pertains  to  other  Plan  6  fea- 
tures, are  made  with  the  understanding  by 
all  parties  that  Plan  6  will  be  implemented 
in  full  compliance  with  all  applicable  envi- 
ronmental statutes. 

Changes  that  may  be  proposed  in  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  Plan  6  elements  in 
the  future — circumstances  not  covered  in 
the  Final  EHVironmental  Impact  State- 
ment—must be  fully  and  fairly  evaluated  in 
their  own  right.  And  while  we  will  not 
oppose  the  orderly  completion  of  the  re- 
mainder of  Plan  6.  we  do  not  construe  this 
commitment  as  exempting  Plan  6  or  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  as  a  whole  from 
any  general  budgetary  reductions  that  may 
be  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro- 
gram in  future  years. 

Termination  of  the  Lawsuit.— Once  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  acted  to  offi- 
cially remove  Cliff  Dam  from  the  approved 
plan  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  the 
Federation  will  act  promptly  to  terminate 
legal  action  against  Cliff  Dam  and  Plan  6 
without  prejudice.  Indeed,  we  intend  to 
inform  the  court  of  this  agreement  at  an 
early  date,  and  our  counsel  stands  ready  to 
cooperate  in  the  timely  resolution  of  all  pro- 
cedural steps  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
agreement. 

Dam  Safety  Funding.— The  Federation 
strongly  supports  the  Installation  of  safety- 
related  improvements  at  Bartlett  and  Horse- 
shoe Dams  on  the  Verde  River.  We  wUl  sup- 
port any  reasonable  request  for  Federal 
funding  necessary  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose on  a  timely  basis. 

Flood  Control.- The  replacement  of  the 
flood  control  storage  that  would  have  been 
provided  by  Cliff  Dam  with  some  combina- 
tion of  workable  alternatives  is  clearly  a 
high  priority  within  the  Valley.  We  believe 
that  the  need  for  additional  flood  damage 
reduction  measures  must  be  weighed  care- 
fully, in  light  of  new  Hydrological  data  per- 
taining to  the  flood  plain  of  the  Salt  River 
through  the  Phoenix  metropolitan  area.  Al- 
though the  Federation  is  not  committed  to 
any  particular  flood  control  measures,  we 
are  committed  to  a  cooperative  effort  l>e- 
tween  conservationists,  local  planners,  and 
Federal  agencies  to  identify  needs  and  to 
evaluate  alternatives. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  a  path 
is  open  for  additional  flood  control  storage 
at  Bartlett  and  Horseshoe  Dams,  provided 
that  there  is  an  updated  determination  of 
need,  and  a  finding  of  feasibility  pursuant 
to  the  evaluation  criteria  currently  em- 
ployed by  the  U.S.  Army  Corp  of  Engineers. 
The  Corp  is  expected,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Statement  of  Principles,  to  undertake 


studies  to  evaluate  a  range  of  flood  control 
measures.  The  scope  of  these  studies  should 
include  downstream  measures  in  the  metro- 
politan area,  as  well  as  upstream  storage, 
and  non-structural  as  well  as  structural 
measures.  All  parties  will  seek  an  expedi- 
tious review  and  evaluation  of  these  alterna- 
tives by  the  Corps. 

Water  Supply.— The  relatively  modest 
yield  of  municipal  water  supply  that  would 
have  been  provided  by  Cliff  Dam  can  be  ad- 
dressed by  a  wide  variety  of  measures.  We 
urge  local  officials,  conservationists,  and 
other  knowledgeable  citizens  to  work  to- 
gether to  formulate  a  broad  new  water 
supply  strategy  for  Valley  cities.  This  agree- 
ment to  forego  Cliff  Dam  should  give  new 
impetus  to  the  consideration  of  broad  new 
water  conservation  and  demand  manage- 
ment measures  by  Phoenix  and  its  suburbs, 
measures  that  are  predicted  to  be  necessary 
in  any  event  as  a  result  of  the  state  ground- 
water management  law.  Water  rate  design, 
building  and  plumbing  codes,  and  subdivi- 
sion and  landscaping  requirements  should 
all  receive  attention  in  order  to  stretch  ex- 
isting supplies  in  the  most  cost-effective 
manner.  With  continued  rapid  growth  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  the  benefits  of  such 
a  water  conservation  program  could  be  real- 
ized well  before  the  previously  scheduled 
1997  completion  date  for  Cliff  Dam  itself. 

River  Protection.— We  believe  that  the 
natural  values  of  the  remaining  unspoiled 
portions  of  the  Verde  River  warrant  perma- 
nent protection  and  national  recognition. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  dele- 
gation in  the  future  on  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  underscore  our 
appreciation  for  the  leadership  you  have 
shown  in  resolving  this  issue,  and  express 
our  strong  support  for  the  agreement  and 
our  commitment  to  work  together  to  see  its 
benefits  fully  realized. 
Sincerely. 

Jay  D.  Hair. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kolbe 
on  behalf  of  the  Arizona  congressional 
delegation. 

I  would  first  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation -to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughlim)  for  his 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  this  amendment. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  my  friend  and  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Water  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  for  his  under- 
standing, assistance,  and  continued 
support  for  completion  of  the  central 
Arizona  project.  I  am  grateful  for  his 
cooperation,  and  that  of  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  in 
helping  the  Arizona  delegation  achieve 
a  solution  to  our  Cliff  Dam  problem. 

I  would  further  like  to  extend  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Arizona  delegation:  Sen- 
ators DeConcini  and  McCain,  Con- 
gressmen Stump,  Kolbe,  Rhodes,  and 
Kyl.  Their  collective  political  judg- 
ment, conviction,  and  effort  made  pos- 
sible the  difficult  and  not  altogether 


popular  decision  embodied  in  this 
amendment  and  in  the  June  18  state- 
ment of  principles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  mark  the  first  step 
toward  implementing  a  settlement 
reached  by  the  Arizona  delegation  and 
a  coalition  of  11  national  and  local  en- 
vironmental organizations— thereinaf- 
ter "co£.lition." 

These  organizations— Maricopa  Au- 
dubon Society,  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, National  Audubon  Society, 
Sierra  Club,  Arizona  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, Prescott  Audubon  Society, 
Friends  of  the  River,  Environmental 
Policy  Institute,  American  Rivers  Con- 
servation Council,  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association,  the  Wilder- 
ness Society,  and  Friends  of  the 
Earth— have  been  united  in  their  ef- 
forts to  wage  a  legal  and  political  war 
to  stop  construction  of  Cliff  Dam  on 
the  Verde  River  in  Arizona. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
begin  a  process  of  ending  this  warfare 
before  it  takes  an  increasingly  greater 
toll  of  time,  energy,  resources,  and  po- 
litical capital  which  the  Arizona  dele- 
gation needs  to  pursue  successfully 
other  objectives  beneficial  to  Arizona 
and  the  Nation.  Chief  among  these  ob- 
jectives Is  completion  of  the  central 
Arizona  project. 

Cliff  Dam  is  one  of  four  structures 
comprising  plan  6,  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  selected  in  1984 
from  among  nine  possible  alternatives 
to  Orme  Dam.  Orme,  a  huge  structure 
authorized  by  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  of  1968,  was  to  have 
been  built  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Salt  and  Verde  Rivers  north  of  Phoe- 
nix. In  1976,  in  the  face  of  intense  op- 
position by  an  Indian  tribe,  environ- 
mentalists, and  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, Orme  was  shelved,  and  a  long 
process  begun  to  identify  a  "suitable 
alternative"  authorized  by  the  1968 
act. 

Cliff  Dam  became  an  object  of  con- 
troversy for  many  reasons,  in  particu- 
lar because  of  its  potential  adverse  im- 
pacts on  Sonoran  desert  nesting  bald 
eagles  and  their  habitat.  Increasing 
opposition  from  the  coalition  in  the 
courts  and  in  Congress  influenced  the 
delegation's  decision  to  seek  a  settle- 
ment that  would  eliminate  the  persist- 
ent and  serious  threat  which  the  coali- 
tion poses  to  the  continued  funding 
needed  to  complete  the  central  Arizo- 
na project  as  scheduled. 

The  essence  of  the  Cliff  Dam  settle- 
ment agreement  is  that  in  return  for 
the  delegation's  commitment  not  to 
seek  fimding  for  Cliff,  the  coalition 
will  drop  its  lawsuit  against  the  dam 
and  the  other  features  plan  6,  as  well 
as  their  efforts  in  Congress  to  limit 

funding     for     the     central     Arizona 
project. 
Summarized,  the  basic  outline  of  the 

agreement  between  the  delegation  and 
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the   coalition   would    be   effected 
completion  of  four  actions: 

First,  adoption  by  Congress  of  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1988 
energy  and  water  appropriations  bill, 
as  more  fully  described  below; 

Second,  modification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  his  decisions  of 
April  3,  1984.  and  May  20.  1986.  to 
remove  Cliff  Dam  from  the  approved 
plan  for  the  central  Arizona  project; 

Third,  termination  by  the  coalition 
of  its  lawsuit  against  Cliff  Dam  and 
plan  6;  and 

Pjjiirth.  declaration  by  the  Arizona 
— eoflgressional  delegation  of  its  inten- 
tion not  to  pursue  any  future  funding 
for  Cliff  Dam   or  any  similar  water 
conservation  storage  feature: 

The  agreement,  as  set  forth  in  a 
statement  of  principles,  calls  for  a  va- 
riety of  related  actions  and  commit- 
ments by  the  coalition,  the  delegation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

While  this  agreement  will  resolve 
some  very  serious  problems  facing  the 
central  Arizona  project,  it  also  creates 
some  new  problems.  The  delegation  is 
emphatically  committed  to  working 
with  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
and  Arizona  entities  to  resolve  these 
problems.  Three  stand  out; 

First,  water  supplies  necessary  to  re- 
place the  water  yield  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  provided  by  Cliff 
Dam  must  be  identified  and  secured. 

Second,  structural  and  nonstructural 
measures  on  the  Verde  and  Salt 
Rivers,  upstream  and  downstream 
from  Granite  Reef  Dam.  and  including 
Horseshoe  and  Bartlett  Dams,  that, 
properly  combined,  could  provide  the 
most  appropriate  and  cost-effective 
flood  control  protection  for  the  Phoe- 
nix metropolitan  area,  must  be  identi- 
fied. 

Third,  the  plan  6  cost-sharing  agree- 
ment must  be  restructured  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  levels  and  sources  of 
water  and  flood  control  benefits  that 
will  result  from  the  determination  of 
solutions  to  the  preceding  two  prob- 
lems. 

The  Cliff  Dam  settlement  agreement 
is  contained  in  a  statement  of  princi- 
ples dated  June  18,  1987,  the  full  text 
of  which  is  as  follows: 

STATnmrr  op  Prihciples  oh  trk  Arizona 
Curr  Dam  Settlement 

1.  Language  in  the  FY  1988  Energy  and 
Water  Appropriations  Act  will  state  that  no 
further  funds  will  be  appropriated  for  the 
study  or  construction  of  Cliff  Dam,  and  that 
Plan  Six  without  Cliff  Dam  is  deemed  to 
constitute  a  "sulUble  alternative"  to  Orme 
Dam  within  the  meaning  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  of  1968. 

This  prohibition  includes  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams 
Act.  as  well  as  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  of  1968. 

Funding  will  continue  for  Verde  River  fish 
and  wildlife  studies  now  imder  way  as  a 
result  of  the  1985  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  biological  opinion. 


2.  The  organizations  comprising  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  to  Stop  Cliff  Dam  (hereaf- 
ter "Coalition")  agree  not  to  oppose  funding 
in  Fiscal  Year  1988  and  succeeding  years  for 
the  construction  of  remaining  features  of 
Plan  Six— New  Waddell  Dam.  Modified  Roo- 
sevelt and  Modified  Stewart  Mountain 
Dams— provided  that  Cliff  Dam  or  similar 
conservation  storage  reservoirs  on  the  Verde 
River,  federal  or  non-federal,  are  not  a  part 
of  Plan  Six,  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
generally,  or  any  other  plan. 

(Remaining  elements  of  Plan  Six  will  be 
implemented  in  accordance  with  applicable 
environmental  statutes.  There  is  a  contin- 
ued commitment  by  all  parties  to  implement 
a  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  plan  that  will 
fully  offset  the  loss  of  habitat  values  to  ri- 
parian and  wetland  communities  resulting 
from  the  construction  of  the  balance  of 
Plan  Six  elements). 

3.  The  Coalition  agrees  to  terminate  its 
lawsuit  against  Cliff  E>am  and  Plan  Six 
without  prejudice,  upon  agreement  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  modify  his  disci- 
sions  of  April  3,  1984.  and  May  20.  1986,  to 
remove  Cliff  Dam  from  the  approved  plan 
for  the  CAP. 

The  Coalition  further  agrees  not  to  con- 
test the  adequacy  of  the  P^nal  Environmen- 
tal Impact  Statement  as  it  pertains  to  all 
Plan  Six  features  other  than  Cliff  Dam. 

4.  The  Arizona  Congressional  delegation 
agrees,  upon  termination  of  the  lawsuit,  to 
delcare  its  intention  not  to  pursue  any 
future  funding  for  Cliff  Dam  or  similar 
water  conservation  storage  feature  on  the 
Verde  River. 

5.  The  Coalition  agrees  to  support  Con- 
gressional appropriation  of  funding  under 
the  authority  of  the  Reclamation  Safety  of 
Dams  Act  to  complete  safety-related  im- 
provements at  Horseshoe,  Bartlett,  Modi- 
fied Roosevelt  and  Modified  Stewart  Moun- 
tain Dams. 

(Existing  Safety  of  Dams  Modification  Re- 
ports for  the  Salt  River  Project  Dams  will 
be  amended  to  remove  Cliff  Dam  and  to 
identify  corrective  measures  for  Bartlett 
and  Horseshoe.  Such  measures  will  be  sub- 
ject to  compliance  with  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  and  consultation 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  as  ap- 
propriate.) 

6.  The  parties  agree  that  additional  flood 
control  measures  may  be  needed  on  the 
Verde  River  and  that  the  addition  of  flood 
control  measures  at  Bartlett  and/or  Horse- 
shoe E>anis  may  be  required  to  meet  such 
needs.  The  parties  agree  to  ask  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  stud- 
ies to  determine  and  identify  appropriate 
flood  control  solutions  on  the  Verde  River. 
The  parties  further  agree  that  once  the 
studies  are  completed  and  flood  control  al- 
ternatives identified,  the  parties  will  work 
together  to  effectuate  an  appropriate  flood 
control  solution  which  is  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable environmental  laws,  to  protect  the 
people  and  property  of  the  Phoenix  Metro- 
politian  Area  from  flooding. 

7.  The  Arizona  Congressional  delegation 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
committed  to  ensure  that  the  Valley  cities 
will  secure  water  supplies  necessary  to  re- 
place the  water  yield  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  provided  by  Cliff  Dam  and  flood 
control  consistent  with  the  previous  para- 
graph. The  delegation  has  obtained  a  com- 
mitment from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  to  do 
all  within  their  authority  to  assist  in  identi- 
fying sources  of  such  water  for  the  cities 
and  for  the  purposes  of  settling  the  water 


rights  claims  of  the  Salt  River  Pima  Marico- 
pa and  Fort  McDowell  Indian  Communities. 

In  hopes  of  avoiding  future  conflict- 
ing interpretations  of  the  intentions 
and  understandings  of  the  parties  with 
respect  to  the  Cliff  Dam  settlement,  I 
include  here  my  understanding  of  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  statement  of 
principles. 

First.  The  first  provision  of  the 
agreement  calls  for  language  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1988  Energy 
and  Water  Appropriations  Act  provid- 
ing that  no  further  funds  will  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  study  or  construc- 
tion of  Cliff  Dam.  It  further  provides 
that  plan  6  without  Cliff  Dam  is 
deemed  to  constitute  a  suitable  alter- 
native to  Orme  Dam  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  of  1968.  The  delegation 
amendment  so  provides. 

It  is  understood  that  the  bar  to  fur- 
ther funding  for  Cliff  includes  any 
funding  which  could  be  sought  under 
the  Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act 
as  well  as  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  of  1968. 

The  delegation  amendment  specifies 
that  any  increments  of  flood  control 
at  Horseshoe  and  Bartlett  Dams  on 
the  Verde  River  that  may  be  found 
feasible  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, in  consultation  and  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
using  Corps  of  Engineers  evaluation 
criteria,  are  also  deemed  part  of  the 
suitable  alternative  to  Orme  Dam. 

Cliff  Dam  was  designed  to  provide 
flood  control  benefits  to  the  Phoenix 
metroplltan  area  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  provided  by  Orme  Dam. 
Construction  of  Cliff  was  also  intend- 
ed to  preclude  the  need  to  perform 
substantial  repairs  to  Horseshoe  and 
Bartlett  Dams  upstream  and  down- 
stream from  Cliff,  pursuant  to  the 
Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act,  as 
amended.  It  is  understood  that  it  may 
be  feasible  to  modify  these  two  dams 
to  provide  some  measure  of  flood  con- 
trol as  well  as  dam  safety  benefits.  In 
view  of  the  flood  control  functions  as- 
signed to  Orme  and  Cliff,  any  such 
flood  control  benefits  derived  from 
modification  of  Horseshoe  and  Bart- 
lett are  properly  considered  author- 
ized as  part  of  the  suitable  alternative 
to  Orme  Dam. 

It  is  imderstood  that  by  deeming 
New  Waddell.  modified  Roosevelt  and 
modified  Stewart  Mountain  Dams,  and 
flood  control  improvements  provided 
in  conjuction  with  dam  safety  modifi- 
cations at  horseshoe  and  Bartlett 
Dams  as  the  suitable  alternative  to 
Orme,  the  amendment  precludes  any 
funding  for  a  confluence  structure  at 
the  original  Orme  Dam  site  absent  en- 
actment of  additional  authority  by  the 
Congress. 

It  is  understood  from  the  language 
of  the  amendment  that  flood  control 
improvements  to  Horseshoe  and  Bart- 


lett Dams  must  be  economically  feasi- 
ble and  meet  the  requirements  of  ap- 
plicable environmental  law  pursuant 
to  the  evaluation  criteria  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

It  Is  further  understood  that  the 
coalition's  agreement  to  accept  flood 
control  improvements  at  Horseshoe 
and  Bartlett  Dams  in  conjunction  with 
dam  safety  modifications  is  condi- 
tioned upon  such  improvements  not 
being  used  or  operated  to  provide  addi- 
tional water  conservation  storage  that 
would  permanently  alter  the  natural 
riparian  regime  of  the  Verde  River. 

The  delegation  amendment,  consist- 
ent with  the  first  provision  of  the 
statement  of  principles,  bars  funding 
for  Cliff  except  with  resi>ect  to  fish 
and  wildlife  and  environmental  mitiga- 
tion costs.  These  costs  are  estimated  to 
be  $400,000  in  fiscal  year  1988.  The 
studies  to  tie  continued  with  these 
funds  have  utility  independent  of  Cliff 
Dam.  For  example,  completion  of 
studies  of  endangered  fish  species  in 
the  Verde  as  well  as  of  the  eagle  popu- 
lation is  needed  to  determine  how 
CAP  water  exchanges  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

It  is  understood  that  the  decision  to 
eliminate  Cliff  Dam  does  not  eliminate 
the  need  or  the  commitment  by  the 
delegation  or  the  Interior  Department 
to  mitigate  losses  of  riparian  and  wet- 
land habitat  on  the  Verde  River  con- 
sistent with  the  1985  biological  opin- 
ion of  the  D.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice for  plan  6. 

Second.  The  Coalition  agrees  not  to 
oppose  funding  in  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  remaining  features  of  plan  6  pro- 
vided that  Cliff  Dam  or  similar  conser- 
vation storage  reservoirs  on  the  Verde 
River,  Federal  or  non-Federal,  are  not 
a  part  of  plan  6,  the  central  Arizona 
project  generally,  or  any  other  plan.  It 
is  understood  that  the  phrase  "or  simi- 
lar conservation  storage  reservoirs  on 
the  Verde  River"  is  intended  to  refer 
to  new  dams.  It  is  further  understood 
that  this  provision  means  that  any  at- 
tempt to  construct  a  water  conserva- 
tion storage  structure  on  the  Verde 
River  would  relieve  the  coalition  of  its 
commitment  not  to  oppose  funding  for 
plan  6  features. 

The  third  provision  of  the  statement 
of  principles  states  that  the  coalition 
agrees  to  terminate  its  lawsuit  against 
Cliff  Dam  and  plan  6.  without  preju- 
dice, upon  agreement  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  modify  his  decisions 
of  April  3,  1984,  and  May  20.  1986,  to 
remove  Cliff  Dam  from  the  approved 
plan  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 
We  understand  that  the  coalition  in- 
terprets this  provision  to  mean  that 
they  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
dismiss  their  lawsuit  entitled  Marico- 
pa Audubon  Society,  et  oL,  v.  Model,  et 
aL,  No.  CrV  85-2166  PHX  RGS,  upon 
the  Secretary's  issuance  of  the  appro- 
priately modified  decisions.  The  dele- 
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gation  urges  the  Secretary 
such  action  promptly. 

The  third  provision  also  includes  the 
coalition's  agreement  not  to  contest 
the  adequacy  of  the  final  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  as  it  pertains  to 
all  plan  6  features  other  than  Cliff 
Dam.  It  is  understood  that  the  refer- 
ence to  "all  plan  6  features"  in  this 
provision  does  not  include  Horseshoe 
and  Bartlett  Dams  within  the  meaning 
of  the  delegation  amendment. 

I  note  that  the  coalition's  agreement 
in  provision  No.  2  not  to  oppose  fund- 
ing for  plan  6  features  other  than  Cliff 
Dam;  their  agreement  in  provision  No. 
5  to  support  funding  for  safety  modifi- 
cations to  Horseshoe  and  Bartlett 
Dams;  and  the  fact  that  the  principal 
challenge  in  the  above-referenced  law- 
suit was  to  the  adequacy  of  the  final 
EIS  for  plan  6,  effectively  combine  to 
diminish  the  significance  of  the  dis- 
missal of  that  suit  "without  preju- 
dice". 

It  is  understood  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  dismissal  of  this  particular  suit, 
with  or  without  prejudice,  does  not  op- 
erate as  a  bar  to  the  coalition's  filing 
new  litigation  on  matters  distinct  from 
Cliff  Dam  or  plan  6  on  the  Verde 
River  or  elsewhere.  This  legal  truth 
must  be  recognized  by  all  parties  as  an 
incentive  to  keep  faith  with  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  statement  of 
principles,  and  to  work  together  to 
ensure  that  dam  safety,  flood  control 
and  water  conservation  will  be  provid- 
ed as  envisioned  in  this  agreement 
without  further  litigation. 

Fourth.  Upon  the  termination  of  the 
coalition's  lawsuit  against  Cliff  Dam 
and  plan  6.  the  delegation  agrees  to 
declare  its  intention  not  to  pursue  fur- 
ther funding  for  Cliff  Dam  or  similar 
water  conservation  storage  feature  on 
the  Verde.  It  is  understood  that  such 
declaration  may  be  made  by  letter  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record 
or  such  other  form  of  public  notice  as 
the  delegation  deems  appropriate. 

This  provision  recognizes  that  a 
major  concern  of  the  coalition  is  the 
potential  adverse  environmental 
impact  on  riparian  habitat  that  would 
accompany  creation  of  any  new  water 
conservation  storage  on  the  Verde 
River.  This  provision,  together  with 
provision  No.  2,  clearly  signals  the  par- 
ties' understanding  that  efforts  to 
obtain  significant  new  water  conserva- 
tion storage  would  most  likely  be  suc- 
cessful elsewhere  than  on  the  Verde 
River. 

Fifth.  By  this  provision  the  coalition 
agrees  to  support  congressional  appro- 
priations under  the  Reclamation 
Safety  of  Dams  Act,  as  amended,  to 
complete  safety-related  improvements 
at  Horseshoe  and  Bartlett  Dams  on 
the  Verde  River  and  modified  Roose- 
velt and  modified  Stewart  Mountain 
Dams  on  the  Salt  River.  The  coalition 
recognizes  that  safety  modifications  to 
Horseshoe  and  Bartlett  Dams  are  a 


necessary  consequence  of  eliminating 
Cliff  Dam,  and  that  the  modifications 
to  Roosevelt  and  Stewart  Mountain 
are  necessary  and  desirable  attributes 
of  plan  6. 

It  is  understood  that  the  SOD  modi- 
fication reports  for  Salt  River  project 
dams  shall  be  amended  to  reflect  the 
elimination  of  Cliff  Dam  as  provided 
in  this  agreement  and  to  identify  cor- 
rective measures  at  Horseshoe  and 
Bartlett  Dams.  The  delegation  fully 
expects  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
consult  and  cooperate  closely  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  determining 
whether  and  to  what  extent  flood  con- 
trol improvements  can  be  feasibly 
combined  with  safety  modifications  at 
Horseshoe  and/or  Bartlett  Dams. 

It  is  understood  that  additional 
water  conservation  storage  may  be  de- 
veloped at  Horseshoe  and/or  Bartlett 
provided  that  such  storage  is  inciden- 
tal to  safety  modifications— as  distinct 
from  flood  control  improvements— and 
that  the  cost  of  which  is  reimbursable 
to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act,  as 
amended.  It  is  further  understood  that 
amendments  to  SOD  modification  re- 
ports for  Horseshoe  and  Bartlett  are 
subject  to  such  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
and  consultation  under  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  as  would  be  other- 
wise appropriate. 

Sixth.  This  provision  addresses  fur- 
ther concern  for  flood  control  for  the 
Phoenix  metropolitan  area,  and  em- 
phasizes a  cooperative  approach  to 
identifying  and  effecting  appropriate 
flood  control  measures.  As  in  the  pre- 
ceding comments  about  provision  No. 
1  with  respect  to  the  delegation 
amendment,  and  as  in  comments 
about  provision  No.  5  with  respect  to 
safety  of  dams  modifications,  provi- 
sion No.  6  states  that  the  parties  to 
this  agreement  agree  that  additional 
flood  control  measures  may  be  needed 
on  the  Verde  River,  including  at  Bart- 
lett apd/or  Horseshoe  Dams.  They 
further  agree  to  ask  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  study  and  identify  alternative 
flood  control  solutions. 

It  is  understood  that  the  term 
"Verde  River"  in  this  provision  is  in- 
tended to  include  the  Salt  River  from 
its  confluence  with  the  Verde  through 
the  city  of  Phoenix.  It  is  the  under- 
standing and  intention  of  the  delega- 
tion and  the  coalition  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  will  work  closely  with 
the  corps  in  studying  and  identifying 
structural  and  nonstructural  flood 
control  measures  on  the  Verde  and 
Salt  Rivers  upstream  and  downstream 
from  Granite  Reef  Dam.  including  im- 
provements to  Horseshoe  and  Bartlett 
Dams,  that  could  provide  appropriate 
and  cost-effective  flood  control  for  the 
Phoenix  metropolitan  area. 

It  is  understood  that  the  corps  and 
the  Bureau  will  utilize  appropriate  ex- 
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isting  studies,  in  the  interest  of  com- 
pleting the  requirements  of  this  agree- 
ment as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
With  respect  to  flood  control  measures 
that  might  be  most  appropriate  to  the 
proposed  development  known  as  Rio 
Salado,  the  corps  in  particular  is  urged 
to  consider  such  flood  control  meas- 
ures that  have  proven  very  effective  in 
the  area  known  as  Indian  Bend  Wash. 
It  is  understood  that  the  delegation 
will  seek  to  designate  funding  later  in 
the  fiscal  year  1988  appropriation 
process  for  the  corps  to  perform  neces- 
sary feasibility  studies  in  connection 
with  thus  agreement. 

The  parties  recognize  potential  bene- 
fits to  all  concerned  if  local  represent- 
atives of  the  coalition  are  included  in 
the  process  of  selecting  a  combination 
of  flood  control  measures  that  would 
be  economically  feasible  and  environ- 
mentally acceptable.  The  Bureau  and 
the  corps  are  encouraged  to  include 
such  representatives  in  their  delibera- 
tions. 

The  seventh  provision  states  the  del- 
egation's strong  commitment  to  ensure 
that  the  cities  who  are  party  to  the 
plan  6  agreement  will  secure  water 
supplies  necessary  to  replace  the  water 
yield  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
provided  them  by  Cliff  Dam,  an 
amount  expected  to  average  about 
20,000  acre-feet  annually.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  personally  as- 
sured the  delegation  of  his  commit- 
ment, not  only  to  identify  sources  of 
water,  but  also  to  assist  in  taking 
whatever  additional  steps  are  needed 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment. The  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion has  given  the  delegation  similar 
assurance. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, will  seek  to  identify  sources  of 
water  to  meet  the  delegation's  commit- 
ment as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  further 
understood  that  an  additional  purpose 
of  identifying  such  water  sources  and 
appropriate  storage  is  to  assist  in  com- 
pleting negotiations  with  the  Salt 
Rtver  Pima-Maricopa  and  Port 
MbDowell  Indian  communities  aimed 
at  settling  their  respective  water 
claims  against  the  United  States  and 
numerous  other  defendants  in  the 
Phoenix  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  reiterate 
my  own  commitment  to  work  to  bring 
about  quick  and  effective  solutions  to 
the  three  major  issues  created  by  the 
decision  to  drop  Cliff  Dam:  water  for 
.the  Valley  cities,  flood  control,  and  re- 
structuring of  the  plan  6  cost-sharing 
agreement.  I  am  confident  that  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  delegation, 
the  Interior  Department,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  the  ingenuity  which 
has  marked  Arizona's  long  struggle  to 
create  and  finish  the  central  Arizona 
project,  we  will  succeed. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  and 
that  of  the  delegation  to  Interior  Sec- 


retary Hodel,  Assistant  Secretary 
Ziglar,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Marchant,  Commissioner  Duvall,  and 
their  staffs  for  their  timely  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  in  our  efforts  to 
bring  about  this  agreement.  The  Ari- 
zona delegation  especially  appreciates 
the  fine  people  in  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation in  Arizona,  Nevada,  Colora- 
do, and  elsewhere  who  have  devoted  so 
much  of  their  time  and  expertise  to  a 
dam  which  the  delegation  has  decided 
must  now  be  abandoned.  We  trust  that 
as  professionals  they  will  join  us  and 
the  Arizona  water  community  in  help- 
ing to  make  the  necessary  adjustments 
and  solve  the  new  problems  that  result 
from  this  decision. 

I  believe  the  decision  to  negotiate 
this  agreement  with  the  opponents  of 
Cliff  Dam  in  the  long  run  will  prove  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  Arizona,  and  the 
Nation.  I  urge  the  citizens  of  Arizona, 
whether  they  were  for  or  against  Cliff 
Dam,  to  work  together  to  settle  our  re- 
maining problems  affecting  the 
project,  and  then  to  move  on  to  new 
challenges. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strik^  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  is  certainly 
no  stranger  to  this  subcommittee. 

Back  in  1968  the  central  Arizona 
project  was  authorized  and  from  that 
point  forward  the  consideration  of  the 
upstream  on  the  Verde  River  has  been 
considered  by  the  State  of  Arizona  and 
by  this  Congress. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  com- 
promises struck  through  the  years. 

In  1972  when  the  envirormiental 
impact  statement  was  issued  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  it  created 
some  concern  among  the  envirorunen- 
tal  groups  throughout  the  country. 
The  Orme  Dam  was  objected  to,  which 
was  part  of  the  central  Arizona 
project,  it  was  objected  to  by  the  envi- 
ronmentalists because  it  was  going  to 
flood  the  Port  McDowell  Indian  Reser- 
vation and  might— they  said  it  would— 
interfere  with  the  habits  of  the  bald 
eagle,  the  bandit  eagle,  which  nested 
in  that  area.  In  1977,  the  administra- 
tion stopped  any  further  consideration 
of  Orme  Dam  and  in  1978  the  central 
Arizona  compromise  was  started  to  be 
worked  on  to  work  out  an  alternative 
to  Orme  Dam. 

In  1984,  it  finally  came  about  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved 
plan  6,  which  was  to  not  build  Orme 
Dam,  but  to  raise  Roosevelt  Dam,  to 
raise  the  Stewart  Mountain  Dam  and 
to  build  Cliff  Dam.  It  further  provided 
storage  in  New  Waddell  Dam  west  of 
Phoenix.  All  of  these  were  to  provide 
water  both  industrial  as  well  as  munic- 
ipal water  for  the  city  of  Phoenix,  and 
flood  control. 

In  1985  then  the  U.S.  Wildlife  issued 
their  statement  that  Cliff  Dam  would 
not  jeopardize  the  bald  eagle  but  again 


found  some  objection.  In  1985  suit  was 
filed  by  Audubon  Society  and  some 
other  environmental  groups. 

This  committee  has  been  caught  in 
the  middle  somewhat.  When  the  issue 
came  up  again  this  year,  the  commit- 
tee agreed  if  a  compromise  could  be 
worked  out  with  the  delegation  in  Ari- 
zona that  the  committee  would  go 
along  with  it. 

So  today  the  committee  does  accept 
this  compromise  worked  out  within 
the  delegation  from  Arizona  to  not 
build  the  Cliff  Dam  and  the  lawsuit 
would  be  dropped  by  the  environmen- 
tal groups.  So  if  it  is  agreeable  to  Ari- 
zona it  is  certainly  agreeable  to  this 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2700,  the  energy  and  water  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1 988.  This  measure 
includes  a  p>rovision  which  is  the  result  of  a 
tremendous  amount  of  compromise  and  nego- 
tiation between  the  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources, Congressman  George  Miller. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  improve  com- 
pliance with  the  reclamation  laws,  particularly 
the  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1 982.  I  strong- 
ly support  reclamation  programs,  and  because 
of  that  support,  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
assure  that  the  integrity  of  such  programs  are 
maintained. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Congressman 
Miller  to  reach  an  agreement  to  assure  that 
reclamation  programs  continue  and  the  poten- 
tial abuse  of  the  programs  is  eliminated.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  Congressman  Fazio 
for  his  support  in  this  effort  as  well. 

The  provision  in  H.R.  2700  dealing  with  rec- 
lamation law  reaffirms  the  intent  of  the  1982 
law  and  the  agreement  on  which  the  1 982  law 
was  based  on  that  subsidized  irrigation  water 
be  limited  to  960  acres  for  each  individual  or 
legal  entity.  In  no  way  does  it  require  such  in- 
dividuals or  legal  entities  to  be  required  to 
come  under  sections  203-208  of  the  Recla- 
mation Reform  Act  of  1982  unless  such  legal 
entity  or  individual  receives  irrigation  water 
under  the  authority  of  tfiose  sections  of  the 
act. 

This  provision  requires  that  trusts  be  subject 
to  reclamation  acreage  limitations  as  well  and 
is  intended  to  limit  the  use  of  trusts  as  a  po- 
tential means  of  circumventing  the  intent  and 
purposes  of  the  reclamation  law.  In  particular, 
this  provision  directly  requires  tfiat  trusts  re- 
ceiving irrigation  water  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982 
shall  be  limited  to  such  acreage  limitations. 

This  provision  also  includes  additional  ap- 
proval and  review  of  farm  management  ar- 
rangements, farm  services  agreement,  or 
other  form  of  operational  relationship  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  section  is  de- 
signed to  limit  any  potential  circumvention  of 
the  acreage  limitations.  This  provision  is  rrot 
intended  to  impose  burdensome  reportir)g  re- 
strictions for  normal  farm  employees  or  farm 
services  which  are  incidental  to  the  operation 
of  such  larKis.  Rather  it  is  designed  to  provide 
a  clearer  indication  of  a  profit-loss  share  of 
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the  farming  operation,  and  the  beneficiary  of 
irrigation  water. 

Firwily,  the  provision  grants  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  additional  authority  to  prevent  eva- 
sion of  law  through  the  authorization  of  penal- 
ty provisions.  It  also  requires  the  Secretary  to 
issue  the  necessary  regulations  within  a  set 
time  period  to  assure  immediate  and  adequate 
notice  for  the  implementation  of  thiS'  provi- 
sions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.KoLBEl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  so  that  I  may 
participate  in  a  short  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  some  time  ago  I  contacted  the 
subcommittee  to  request  funding  for 
two  water  resource  studies  important  to 
my  constituents'  efforts  to  secure  long- 
term,  adequate  supplies  of  potable 
water.  In  looking  over  the  package  be- 
fore us  today,  I  was  disappointed  to  see 
that  funding  for  those  studies  had  not 
been  included. 

Mr.  BETVILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  remember  the  gentleman's 
request  and  I  would  like  to  assure  him 
that  we  gave  it  every  consideration. 
However,  when  we  submitted  the  gentle- 
man's request,  along  with  all  others  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bureau  in- 
dicated that  they  could  not  use  the 
money  in  fiscal  year  1988.  Thus,  the 
committee  did  not  recommend  funding 
for  the  studies  in  south-central  Kansas, 
but  certainly  with  no  bias  against  them. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  gather  from  what 
you  say,  then,  that  other  studies  around 
the  country  were  similarly  set-aside. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes.  I  can  assure  my 
colleague  that  his  projects  were  not 
alone  in  being  treated  in  this  manner. 
We  certainly  appreciate  his  interest  in 
the  water  needs  of  his  constituents  and 
want  to  be  able  to  work  with  him  in  the 
future  to  see  that  they  are  met. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  for  his  explanation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  other 
amendments  to  title  II? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

ENTERGY  Supply.  Research  and  Development 

Activities 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 
For  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  activities  including  the  purchase, 
construction  and  acquisition  of  plant  and 
capital  equipment  and  other  expenses  inci- 
dental thereto  necessary  for  energy  supply, 
research  and  development  activities,  and 
other  activities  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act  (Public  Law  95-91),  Including  the  acqui- 
sition or  condemnation  of  any  real  property 
or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or  facility  acqui- 
sition, construction,  or  expansion:  purchase 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (not  to  exceed 
21  for  replacement  only),  $2,053,260,000,  to 


remain  available  until  expended;  in  addition 
$104,000,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment  Ac- 
tivities provided  in  prior  years  and  shall  be 
available  until  expended;  and  of  which 
$57,300,000  which  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  following  facilities:  the  Institute  for 
Human  Genomic  Studies  at  the  Mount 
Sinai  Medical  Center,  New  York  City;  the 
Center  for  Applied  Optics,  University  of 
Alabama  In  Huntsville;  the  Center  for  Auto- 
mation Technology.  Drexel  University;  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Physics  Research, 
Boston  University;  the  Multi-Purpose 
Center.  Boston  College:  and  the  Pediatric 
Research  Center  at  Children's  Hospital. 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania;  and  funds  provid- 
ed for  byproducts  utilization  activities  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  following  regional 
projects:  Florida  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Services;  Hawaii  Department 
of  Planning  and  Economic  Development: 
Iowa  State  University;  Oklahoma,  RedArk 
Development  Authority;  Washington.  Port 
of  Pasco:  State  of  Alaska. 

Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment 
Activities 

For  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  connection  with  operating  ex- 
penses: the  purchase,  construction,  and  ac- 
quisition of  plant  and  capital  equipment  and 
other  expenses  incidental  thereto  necessary 
for  uranium  supply  and  enrichment  activi- 
ties in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Organization  Act 
(Public  Law  95-91).  Including  the  acquisi- 
tion or  condemnation  of  any  real  property 
or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or  facility  acqui- 
sition, construction,  or  expansion;  purchase 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (not  to  exceed 
26  for  replacement  only);  $1,162,793,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  revenues  received  by  the  Department 
for  the  enrichment  of  uranium  and  estimat- 
ed to  total  $1,301,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
shall  be  retained  and  used  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  offsetting  costs  Incurred  by  the 
Department  In  providing  uranium  enrich- 
ment service  activltiei  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  Public  Law  95-238,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  3302(b)  of  sec- 
tion 484.  of  title  31,  United  States  Code: 
Provided  further.  That  the  sum  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  reduced  as  uranium  en- 
richment revenues  are  received  during  fiscal 
year  1988  so  as  to  result  in  a  final  fiscal  year 
1988  appropriation  estimated  at  not  more 
than  $0. 
General  Science  and  Research  Activities 

For  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  activities  including  the  purchase, 
construction  and  acquisition  of  plant  and 
capital  equipment  and  other  expenses  inci- 
dental thereto  necpssary  for  general  science 
and  research  activities  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Or- 
ganization Act  (Public  Law  95-91).  including 
the  acquisition  or  condemnation  of  any  real 
property  or  facility  or  for  plant  or  facility 
acquisition,  construction,  or  expansion;  pur- 
chase of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (not  to 
exceed  22,  of  which  18  are  for  replacement 
only),  $805,998,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  Fund 

For  nuclear  waste  disposal  activities  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  Public  Law  97- 
425,  including  the  acquisition  of  real  proper- 
ty or  facility  construction  or  expansion, 
$500,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, to  be  derived  from  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund.  To  the  extent  that  balances  in 
the  fund  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  amounts 
available  for  obligation  In  the  account,  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  his  authority  pursu- 


ant to  section  302(eK5)  to  Issue  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Atomic  EInergy  Defense  Activitibs 
For  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  activities.  $7,813,284,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  including  the  pur- 
chase, construction  and  acquisition  of  plant 
and  capital  equipment  and  other  expenses 
incidental  thereto  necessary  for  atomic 
energy  defense  activities  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Or- 
ganization Act  (Public  Law  95-91),  Including 
the  acquisition  or  condemnation  of  any  real 
property  or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or  facil- 
ity acquisition,  construction,  or  expansion; 
purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (not 
to  exceed  292  for  replacement  only  Includ- 
ing 43  police-type  vehicles;  and  purchase  of 
two  aircraft,  one  of  which  Is  for  replace- 
ment only). 

Departmental  Administration 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  E3nergy  necessary  for  Departmental 
Administration  and  other  activities  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (Public  Law  95- 
91),  including  the  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  and  official  reception  and  represen- 
tation exp>enses  (not  to  exceed  $35,000) 
$398,513,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, plus  such  additional  amounts  as 
necessary  to  cover  increases  in  the  estimat- 
ed amount  of  cost  of  work  for  others  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Anti-De- 
ficiency Act  (31  U.S.C.  1511  et  seq.):  Provid- 
ed, That  such  increases  in  cost  of  work  are 
offset  by  revenue  increases  of  the  same  or 
greater  amount,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided  further.  That  moneys 
received  by  the  Department  for  miscellane- 
ous revenues  estimated  to  total 
$233,896,000,  in  fiscal  year  1988  may  be  re- 
tained and  used  for  operating  expenses 
within  this  account,  and  may  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  Public  Law  95-238.  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  3302  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code:  Provided  further.  That 
the  sum  herein  appropriated  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  miscellaneous  reve- 
nues received  during  fiscal  year  1988  so  as  to 
result  in  a  final  year  1988  appropriation  es- 
timated at  not  more  than  $164,617,000. 

POWER  MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATIONS 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Alaska 
Power  Administration 
For  necessary  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  projects  in  Alaska  and  of 
marketing  electric  power  and  energy, 
$3,026,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  P^tnd 
Expenditures  from  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  Fund,  established  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  93-454.  are  approved  for  fish 
passage  improvements  at  the  Umatilla  River 
Diversion  and  for  the  Ellensburg  Screen 
Fish  Passage  Facilities.  Expenditures  are 
also  approved  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $2,500. 

During  fiscal  year  1988.  no  new  direct  loan 
obligations  may  be  made. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Southeastern 
Power  Administration 
For  necessary  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  power  transmission  facili- 
ties and  of  marketing  electric  power  and 
energy  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (16 
U.S.C.  825s),  as  applied  to  the  southeastern 
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power  area,  $27,400,000.  to  remain  available 
untU  expended. 

Operation  akd  MAmrntAUCK, 
Southwestern  Power  Abministratiow 

For  necessary  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  power  transmission  facili- 
ties and  of  marketing  electric  power  and 
energy,  and  for  construction  and  acquisition 
of  transmission  lines,  substations  and  appur- 
tenant facilities,  and  for  administrative  ex- 
penses connected  therewith,  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944  (16  U.S.C.  825s).  as  applied 
to  the  southwestern  power  area,  $16,648,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended;  in  addi- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  31 
UJ5.C.  3302.  not  to  exceed  $4,625,000  in  col- 
lections from  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  power  purchases  and  not  to  exceed 
$1,721,000  In  collections  from  non-Federal 
entities  for  construction  projects  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 
CoHSTHUcnoN.  Rkhabiutatioh.  Opkratiok 

AKO  MAiirrENAMce.  Westerm  Area  Power 

ADMUnSTRATION 

(IltCLUDlKG  TRANSFER  OF  FHWDS) 

For  carrying  out  the  functions  authorized 
by  Utle  III,  section  302(aHl)(E)  of  the  Act 
of  August  4,  1977  (Public  Law  95-91),  and 
other  related  activities  including  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  resources  programs  as 
authorized,  including  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $1,500.  the  purchase  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles  (not  to  exceed  3  for  replace- 
ment only).  $258,512,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended,  of  which  $235,268,000. 
shall  be  derived  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Reclamation  fund:  in  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  is  authorized  to 
transfer  from  the  Colorado  River  Dam 
Fund  to  the  Western  Area  Power  Adminis- 
tration $7,003,000.  to  carry  out  the  power 
marketing  and  transmission  activities  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  project  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 104(aK4)  of  the  Hoover  Power  Plant 
Act  of  1984,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

FxsEEAi.  Energy  Rxculatort  Commission 

SALARIES  AlfD  EZPKHSIS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  (Public  Law  95-91).  includ- 
ing services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109, 
including  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles: official  reception  and  representation 
expenses  (not  to  exceed  $2,000): 
$104,000,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  and  be 
available  only  for  contractual  activities;  Ptx>- 
vided.  That  hereafter  and  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  not  to  exceed 
$104,000,000  of  revenues  from  licensing  fees, 
inspection  services,  and  other  services  and 
collections  in  fiscal  year  1988.  may  be  re- 
tained and  used  for  necessary  expenses  in 
this  account,  and  may  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided  further.  That  the 
sum  herein  appropriated  shall  be  reduced  as 
revenues  are  received  during  fiscal  year 
1988.  so  as  to  result  in  a  final  fiscal  year 
1988  appropriation  estimated  at  not  more 
than$0. 

GCOTHXXMAL  RESOURCES  DeVELOPMEMT  FDMD 

For  carrying  out  the  Loan  Guarantee  and 
Interest  Assistance  Program  as  authorized 
by  the  Geothermal  Energy  Research.  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended.  $72,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  the  indebtedness 


guaranteed  or  committed  to  be  guaranteed 
through  funds  provided  by  this  or  any  other 
appropriation  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate of  $500,000,000. 

General  Provisions— Department  of 
Energy 
Sec.  301.  Appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  under  this  title  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles:  hire,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  aircraft:  purchase,  repair 
and  cleaning  of  uniforms:  and  reimburse- 
ment to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  security  guard  services.  From  these 
appropriations,  transfers  of  sums  may  be 
made  to  other  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  performance  of  work 
for  which  this  appropriation  is  made.  None 
of  the  funds  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  under  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  implement  or  finance  authorized  price 
support  or  loan  guarantee  programs  unless 
specific  provision  is  made  for  such  programs 
In  an  appropriation  Act.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  accept  lands,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  other  contributions  from  public 
and  private  sources  and  to  prosecute 
projects  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 
Federal.  State,  private,  or  foreign. 

(TRANSFERS  OF  UREXPENSED  BALANCES) 

Sec.  302.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
any  appropriation  made  available  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  Department  of 
E3nergy  activities  funded  in  this  Act  may  be 
transferred  between  such  appropriations, 
but  no  such  appropriation,  except  as  other- 
wise provided,  shall  be  increased  or  de- 
creased by  more  than  5  per  centum  by  any 
such  transfers,  and  any  such  proposed 
transfers  shall  be  submitted  promptly  to  the 
Conunittees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Sec.  303.  The  unexpended  balances  of 
prior  appropriations  provided  for  activities 
in  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  appropria- 
tion accounts  for  such  £u:tivities  established 
pursuant  to  this  title.  Balances  so  trans- 
ferred may  be  merged  wiih  funds  in  the  ap- 
plicable established  accounts  and  thereafter 
may  be  accounted  for  as  one  fund  for  the 
same  time  period  as  originally  enacted. 

Sec.  304.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract  pur- 
suant to  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  limited  to  those  con- 
tracts where  such  expenditures  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection, except  where  otherwise  provided 
under  existing  law.  or  under  existiftg  Execu- 
tive order  issued  pursuant  to  existing  law. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  III  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  In  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  III? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 

ni?      

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
out  of  order  on  title  I  for  the  pun>ose 
of  entering  into  a  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  of   the  subcommittee,   the 


gentleman       from       Alabama       [Mr. 
Bevill]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis]  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  enter  into  a  brief  collo- 
quy with  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  be  happy  to  enter  into  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  you  know,  H.R.  2700  contains 
a  section  regarding  the  Kissinmiee 
River  demonstration  project  which  is 
largely  in  my  district. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  ex- 
pressed concerns  about  the  scope  and 
direction  of  the  demonstration 
project. 

Is  it  the  Intent  of  the  committee 
that  several  issues  including:  The  abili- 
ty of  the  wetlands  to  assimilate  phos- 
phates, the  impact  of  dechannelization 
on  flooding,  the  cost  If  the  demonstra- 
tion project  Is  expanded  to  Include  the 
entire  river  basin,  the  Impact  of  de- 
channelization  on  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  the  environmental  impact  of  the 
proposed  projects  to  remove  phos- 
phates from  Taylor  Creek-Nubbin 
Slough  should  be  considered  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. We  want  the  corps  to  determine 
that  the  Taylor  Creek-Nubbin  Slough 
would  be  consistent  with  section  1135 
of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  and  their  criteria  of  what  deter- 
mines the  Klssimmee  River  Basin  wa- 
tershed. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  would  like  to  commend 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  for 
their  leadership  and  outstanding  work 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
contains  language  praising  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  for  its  rule- 
making proceeding  on  emergency 
planning.  The  committee  report  also 
observes  that  NRC's  proposed  rule 
would  not  exclude  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments from  participation  in  emer- 
gency planning. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
Member,  along  with  more  than  115 
other  Members  who  have  cosponsored 
House  Resolution  138,  disagree  sharp- 
ly with  the  committee  report's  assess- 
ment of  NRC's  emergency  planning 
rulemaking.  The  very  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  rule  is  to  circum- 


vent the  legitimate  objections  of  the 
Governors  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  to  the  opening  of  the  Seabrook 
and  Shoreham  nuclear  power  plants 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
adequately  protect  the  populations 
around  those  plants  in  the  event  of  a 
serious  accident  Involving  release  of 
radioactive  material.  The  people  of  my 
district,  which  Includes  six  communi- 
ties within  the  10-mile  emergency 
planning  zone  of  the  Seabrook  plant, 
bitterly  oppose  the  proposed  NRC 
rule,  and  I  am  committed  to  fighting 
it.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  this  issue  on  the  floor 
before  this  session  of  Congress  is  over. 

□  1125 

I  just  want  all  of  the  Members  to 
know,  it  Is  a  very,  very  controversial 
Issue  back  home;  and  I  represent  the 
border  right  before  we  enter  New 
Hampshire. 

We  are  talking  about  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  who  dis- 
agree with  the  proposed  rule  changes, 
not  of  this  committee  or  recommended 
by  this  committee,  but  by  the  NRC,  so 
hopefully  sometime  before  Congress 
adjourns  this  year,  we  can  have  a  le- 
gitimate vote  up  or  down  on  the  Issue. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  for  ttxe  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  [Mr. 
Bevill],  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  had  Intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  end  in  title  III,  the 
section  on  nuclear  waste  disposal,  an 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  also 
the  use  of  any  funds  authorized  under 
this  appropriation  bill  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property. 

I  represent  one  of  the  three  sites 
that  have  been  proposed  as  a  potential 
nuclear  waste  repository.  It  happens 
to  be  the  only  site  of  the  three  sites 
which  would  be  on  private  land. 

My  major  concern  Is  not  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  has 
not  been  that  I  have  a  problem  with 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
that  section,  in  title  III,  but  rather 
that  there  is  some  concern  In  this 
Member's  mind  relative  to  the  act,  and 
whether  or  not  the  considerations  and 
the  nonconslderatlons  of  the  second 
repository  site  and  other  matters  in 
the  Multiple  Retrievable  Site,  the 
MRS,  and  the  original  site  might  be 
looked  into  to  determine  if  that  was 
the  intent  of  the  law  as  was  originally 
passed. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  there  Is 
wording  which  would  urge  that  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  the  other  body  consult  in 
an  attempt  to  reestablish  consensus  on 
the  repository  on  the  MRS  site. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bevill]  to  see  if  that  is  a  correct 
statement. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Yes,  we  are  in  effect  holding  the 
status  quo,  and  we  are  asking  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committees  to  re- 
solve this  and  get  together  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  I  appreciate  that. 
Again,  It  is  no  concern  at  all  relative  to 
the  appropriations  process  on  this, 
and  I  appreciate  the  fact  of  the  gentle- 
man's understanding  of  the  potential 
problem,  and  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man would  In  fact  request  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  other  body, 
the  appropriate  committees,  to  do  so. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  had  thought  we  had  the  nuclear 
high  level  waste  problem  resolved,  and 
it  was  badly  politicized  last  year  by  the 
administration. 

I  am  coming  around  to  believe  that 
the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  go  back  to 
square  one  and  start  over  again.  That 
means  every  potential  area,  every  area 
that  has  the  potential  for  the  heavy- 
duty  waste  repository,  is  going  to  have 
to  have  a  right  to  come  in  and  make 
the  case. 

It  is  unfair  to  Texas  to  single  them 
out  and  say  you  can  buy  land  down 
here. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  a  good 
case,  and  I  concur  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  and  will  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  gentleman  in  this 
effort. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  about 
this,  and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
relative  to  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  Department  of  Energy, 
how  it  has  been  politicized,  and  also 
feel  there  has  been  a  tremendous  loss 
of  credibility. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentle- 
man's interest  in  that.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  pro- 
test the  language  In  the  energy  and 
water  development  appropriation  bill 
relative  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

On  page  130  of  this  report,  it  says: 

The  Committee  commends  the  Commis- 
sion for  displaying  considerable  initiative 
and  courage  in  issuing  its  proposed  rule  on 
emergency  preparedness.  The  Committee 
notes  that  the  proposed  rule  would  not  ex- 
clude states  and  localities  from  the  decision- 
making process  or  compromise  the  safety  of 


nuclear  power  plants.  The  Committee  en- 
courages the  Commission  to  proceed  expedi- 
tiously with  this  rulemaking  to  resolve  this 
important  issue  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  protest  this  language,  and  obvious- 
ly since  1980,  the  NRC  after  Three 
Mile  Island  created  a  nile  that  has 
stood  well  in  this  country  for  the  last  7 
years;  and  that  rule  essentially  said 
that  the  NRC  would  not  license  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  unless  there  was  an 
evacuation  plan  approved  by  the  State 
and  local  government. 

That  is  a  very  good  rule,  a  rule  that 
we  have  lived  by,  a  rule  that  makes 
sense,  a  rule  that  we  should  support; 
but  we  now  find  a  situation  when  the 
NRC  is  in  the  process  of  changing  that 
rule. 

That  Is  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  I  rep- 
resent eastern  Long  Island,  and  cer- 
tainly local  governments  do  not  sup- 
port the  Shoreham  Nuclear  Power 
Plant. 

We  have  New  York  State  controlled 
by  the  Democrats,  and  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans  together  have  said 
that  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable 
evacuation  plan  for  the  Shoreham  Nu- 
clear Power  Plant. 

The  Suffolk  Coimty  legislature  ^d 
the  county  executive,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Republican  Party,  have 
said  that  we  cannot  have  an  evacu- 
ation plan  that  would  work  for  Long 
Island.  So  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  people 
who  live  in  my  congressional  district 
on  eastern  Long  Island,  which  is  the 
location  of  the  Shoreham  Power 
Plant,  do  not  want  that  plant.  If 
Shoreham  opens.  It  gives  us  the  poten- 
tial for  a  nuclear  disaster  on  Long 
Island.  It  will  double  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity, giving  us  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  highest  rates  In  this 
Nation,  and  we  do  not  need  the  elec- 
tricity from  that  plant. 

We  have  every  reason  not  to  open 
the  Shoreham  Nuclear  Power  Plant, 
and  certainly  the  Seabrook  Nuclear 
Power  Plant.  I  would  like  to  advise  my 
colleagues  that  there  are  at  least  three 
bills  before  the  House  and  the  Senate 
which  would  prevent  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  from  changing 
this  rule.  It  was  a  good  rule,  and  today 
over  115  Members  support  this  legisla- 
tion to  stop  the  NRC  from  changing 
that  rule. 

So  I  think  It  is  Inappropriate  that 
this  language  should  be  included  in 
this  particular  conunittee  report. 
Shoreham  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant issue  in  my  congressional  district, 
and  let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  full  House  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  up  or  down  on  this  particu- 
lar Issue. 

The  language  is  in  this  report.  I  am 
here  to  protest  that  language  because 
I  do  not  think  It  is  appropriate  and 
correct,  certainly  in  Its  application  to 
the  Shoreham  and  Seabrook  plants. 
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So  I  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules],  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Market],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dowwby],  and  many  other 
Congressmen  to  protest  this  language 
in  the  report.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  continue  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  whether  we 
should  allow  the  NRC  to  change  their 
regulation,  and  that  Members  will  join 
with  us  and  allow  the  regulation  that 
has  worked  so  well  in  this  Nation  for  7 
years  to  continue  and  at  a  minimum  to 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Shore- 
ham  and  Seabrook  Nuclear  Power 
Plants. 

Mr.  PXJRSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?         

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  make  a  brief  point  and  say 
that  it  is  not  our  jurisdiction  in  terms 
of  the  language.  The  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction is  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 
We  appropriate  the  money  for  appro- 
priate projects.  So  I  just  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  our  committee  is  not  the 
committee  of  jurisdiction,  but  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
pointing  that  out,  but  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  that  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  language  is  in  this 
report,  and.  therefore,  it  Is  my  duty 
representing  my  people  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  refute  statements 
like  this  whenever  and  wherever  they 
are  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  III? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  TV 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

APPAtACRIAM  REGIONAI.  COlUflSSION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  notwithstanding  section  405  of 
said  Act,  except  expenses  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 105  of  said  Act,  Including  services  as  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  necessary  expenses  for  the 
Federal  Cochairman  and  the  adtemate  on 
the  Appalachian  Regrional  Commission  and 
for  payment  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Commission, 
including  services  as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended,  $110,000,000. 

DsLAWAHK  Rivxa  BASm  COMmSSION 

SALARIES  AlfD  EXPDf SES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  United  States  member  of 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  as 
authorized  by  law  (75  Stat.  716),  $203,000. 


coirntiBUTioii  to  Delaware  riv^r  basin 

COMMISSION 

For  payment  of  the  United  States  share  of 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  as  authorized  by  law  (75 
SUt.  706,  707),  $263,000. 

Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 

River  Basin 

contribution  to  interstate  commission  on 

the  potomac  river  basin 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  in  advance  to  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin  tttisFeder- 
al  contribution  toward  the  expenses  oX  the 
Commission  during  the  current'Tlsb^l^ear 
in  the  administration  of  its  business  in  the 
conservancy  district  established  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  July  11,  1940  (54  Stat.  748).  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  September  25,  1970 
(PubUc  Law  91-407),  $79,000. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 

SALARIES  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Coimnission 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  as  amended, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  amended,  in- 
cluding the  employment  of  aliens;  services 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code:  publication  and  dissemination 
of  atomic  information;  purchase,  repair,  and 
cleaning  of  uniforms,  official  representation 
expenses  (not  to  exceed  $20,000);  reimburse- 
ments to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  security  guard  services;  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  and  aircraft, 
$417,800,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  from  this  appropria- 
tion, transfer  of  sums  may  be  made  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  for  which  this  appro- 
priation is  made,  and  in  such  cases  the  sums 
so  transferred  may  be  merged  with  the  ap- 
propriation to  which  transferred:  Prvvided 
further.  That  moneys  received  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  ccxjperative  nuclear  safety 
research  program,  services  rendered  to  for- 
eign governments  and  international  organi- 
zations, and  the  material  and  information 
access  authorization  programs  including 
criminal  history  checks  under  section  149  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  amended,  may  be 
retained  and  used  for  salaries  and  expenses 
associated  with  those  activities,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3302  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided 
further.  That  revenues  from  licensing  fees, 
inspection  services,  and  other  services  and 
collections  estimated  at  $208,900,000  in 
fiscal  year  1988  shall  be  retained  and  used 
for  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  in  this 
account,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3302  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
and  shall  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided  further.  That  the  sum  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  revenues  received  during  fiscal  year  1988 
from  licensing  fees,  inspection  services  and 
other  services  and  collections,  excluding 
those  monies  received  for  the  cooperative 
nuclear  safety  research  program,  services 
rendered  to  foreign  governments  and  inter- 
national organizations,  and  the  material  and 
information  access  authorization  programs, 
so  as  to  result  in  a  final  yeaj*  1988  appropria- 
tion estimated  at  not  more  than 
$208,900,000. 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  United  States  member  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 


as    authorized    by    law    (84    Stat.    1541), 
$197,000. 

contribution  to  SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  BASIN 
COMMISSION 

For  payment  of  the  United  States  share  of 
the  current  exp)ense  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission,  as  authorized  by 
law  (84  Stat.  1530,  1531).  $249,000. 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Fund 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  ch.  12A),  in- 
cluding purchase,  hire,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft,  and  purchase  and  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  for  enter- 
ing into  contracts  and  making  payments 
under  section  11  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act,  as  amended,  $105,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  and  other  moneys 
available  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
may  be  used  hereafter  for  payment  of  the 
allowances  authorized  by  section  5948  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  official  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  referred  to  as  the  "inspec- 
tor general  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity" is  authorized,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1988,  to  require  by 
subpoena  the  production  of  all  information, 
documents,  reports,  answers,  records,  ac- 
counts, papers,  and  other  data  and  other 
documentary  evidence  necessary  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  audit  and  investigation 
functions  of  that  official,  which  subpoena, 
in  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey, 
shall  be  enforceable  by  order  of  any  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court:  Provided 
further.  That  procedures  other  than  subpoe- 
nas shall  be  used  by  the  inspector  general  to 
obtain  documents  and  evidence  from  Feder- 
al agencies. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  IV  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  to  be  raised  against 
any  part  of  title  IV? 

If  not.  are  there  any  amendments  to 
title  IV? 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  this  time  in 
order  to  have  a  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bevxll], 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  extend  my 
high  compliments  to  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  and  to  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers].  As  always,  they  have 
done  an  excellent  job  putting  together 
a  difficult  bill.  This  is  a  very  compli- 
cated and  difficult  series  of  compro- 
mises they  have  brought  together  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  it 
represents  a  fine  package  and  product, 
one  that  all  of  us  should  support.  I 
would  like  to  ask  one  question  regard- 
ing a  project  of  interest  to  me  and  to 


my  constituents.  The  Hawaii  deep 
water  cable  project  has  been  funded 
for  a  number  of  years  and  has  includ- 
ed the  participation  of  three  major 
contractors:  Hawaiian  Electric  Co..  Ha- 
waiian Dredging  Corp.,  and  Pirelli 
Cable  Corp-  Do  you  anticipate  in  fiscal 
year  1988  and  through  completion  of 
the  project,  these  three  principal  con- 
tractors would  continue  to  be  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  answer  by 
saying,  yes.  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  believe  that  continuation 
of  the  project  with  the  three  existing 
principal  contractors  will  expedite  the 
completion  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment and  be  more  cost  efficient  and 
effective? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes.  once  again.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarics  and  for 
his  support  for  this  project.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  this  project  is 
completed  in  fiscal  year  1989.  and  I 
thank  him  for  the  great  job  he  has 
done  on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire:  Page  39,  strike  lines  7  through 
20. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  really  is 
quite  simple.  It  calls  for  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  House  to  save  $110  million 
by  eliminating  the  Appalachisin  Re- 
gional Commission. 

Over  the  years  since  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  was  begun  in 
1965.  it  has  been  a  successful  commis- 
sion. There  is  no  question  about  that. 
The  question  at  this  point  is  whether 
or  not  the  work  has  been  done,  and  is 
it  time  to  move  on  and  get  the  Appa- 
liachian  area  in  conjunction  with  the 
rest  of  th^  country? 

The  ARC  was  funded  at  $105  million 
in  fiscal  year  1987.  The  fiscal  year 
1988  appropriations  are  now  $110  mil- 
lion; that  is  a  $5  million  increase.  In 
terms  of  fiscal  policy  and  fundamental 
fairness,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford 
the  si}ecial  interest  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  The  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  can  apply  to 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, just  like  the  other  regions  of 
the  country  have  to  do. 

We  are  faced  today  with  the  oppor- 
tiuiity,  under  this  amendment,  to 
really  eliminate  more  programs  with 
this  one  vote  than  we  eliminated  in 
the  entire  budget  operation  yesterday 
when  we  eliminated  milk  programs. 

It  has  been  said  in  this  House,  on 
the  floor  yesterday  in  the  debate  on 
the  budget,  that  the  President  some- 


how is  responsible  for  the  huge  budget 
deficits.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  One 
hundred  forty  billion  dollars  more 
than  the  President's  budgets  that  have 
been  offered  over  the  last  5  years  has 
been  added  by  this  House.  So  there  is 
no  question  about  where  the  deficit  re- 
sponsibility lies.  It  lies  with  the  U.S. 
Congress,  not  with  the  White  House. 

Here  is  our  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  that.  We  are  faced  with  a 
budget  that  contains  $19.5  billion  in 
fisc^al  year  1988  alone  for  tax  increases 
on  the  American  people,  and  it  is  $64 
billion  over  the  next  3  years.  That  is 
unacceptable.  It  is  unacceptable  to  the 
American  people,  and  it  is  certainly 
unacceptable  to  me  and  my  constitu- 
ents. 
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For  the  20  years  or  so  since  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  into  law,  over 
$10  billion  in  Federal.  State,  and  local 
funding  has  been  spent  to  improve  the 
infrastructure  and  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  Appalachian  region. 

It  has  l>een  a  success.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  I  do  not  contest 
that.  But  let  me  emphasize  what  I  do 
contest,  what  it  says,  and  this  point 
was  made  in  the  legislation  itself, 
"temporary  program."  That  is  the 
term  that  was  used. 

As  the  region  obtains  the  needed  physical 
and  transportation  facilities  and  develops  its 
human  resources,  the  Congress  expects  that 
the  region  will  generate  a  diversified  indus- 
try, and  that  the  region  will  then  be  able  to 
support  itself,  through  the  workings  of  a 
strengthened  free  enterprise  economy. 

Well.  I  believe  that  they  have  done 
that.  I  believe  it  is  time  now  to  sunset 
the  legislation. 

Congress  does  not.  nor  should  it 
grant  a  Federal  Government  program 
immortality,  which  seems  to  be  the 
way  we  do  around  here. 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle  we  are  criti- 
cized by  saying  that  we  have  never 
seen  a  defense  program  we  did  not 
like.  Well,  I  think  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  we  can  say  very  clearly  that 
they  have  never  seen  a  program  they 
could  not  spend  money  on  and  certain- 
ly never  say  one  they  wanted  to  termi- 
nate, whether  it  was  successful  or  un- 
successful. I  think  that  is  really  the 
issue. 

The  Appalachian  region  still  faces 
significant  challenges,  no  question,  but 
so  does  every  other  region  of  the  coun- 
try. How  about  the  farmers  in  the 
Midwest?  How  about  in  Texas  with 
the  problems  they  are  having  today, 
and  not  to  mention  other  areas  of  the 
coimtry  that  are  solely  dependent 
upon  EDA  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  not  dependent  on 
this  special  Conunission? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Commission 
itself.  Fact:  By  law  the  Governors 
must  hold  two  yearly  meetings.  There 
are   13.  two  yearly  meetings,  yet  in 


1984  they  were  unable  to  muster  a  nec- 
essary quorum  of  7.  so  it  (»nnot  be 
that  Important  to  them. 

According  to  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  they  have  met 
only  once  a  year  for  the  last  3  years. 

Then  came  the  talk  from  the  Presi- 
dent about  eliminating  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  and  then 
what  happened?  Well,  the  best  attend- 
ance in  6  years  when  we  had  11  out  of 
the  13  Governors  attend  the  last  meet- 
ing; so  maybe  the  message  is  getting 
through. 

We  have  gone  far  in  addressing  the 
needs  which  provided  the  impetus  for 
the  Commission.  More  than  2.000 
miles  of  roads  have  been  built,  more 
than  700  vocational  schools  have  been 
built,  and  more  than  13.000  develop- 
ment grants  have  been  made,  no  ques- 
tion. 

The  question.  Is  should  they  contin- 
ue to  receive  this  unfair  attention  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  by  the  taxpay- 
ers? I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  no. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  urge  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment and  urge  that  my  colleagues  take 
this  opportunity  to  eliminate  just  one 
program,  just  one  program  in  this 
budgetary  process,  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  very  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league which  has  just  been  introduced. 
I  do  so  for  a  very,  very  solid  reason. 

My  district  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
Appalachian  region,  as  are  many  on 
the  floor  at  this  moment.  Over  the 
years.  I  have  to  say  that  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Program  has  been  one  of  the  few 
bright  spots  on  the  horizon  that  we 
have  been  able  to  see  in  order  to  give 
us  some  hope  fpr  improving  the  lot 
and  lives  of  many  of  our  people.  With 
the  highway  programs  that  would  not 
have  been  developed  without  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  Pro- 
gram, without  vocational  retraining  of 
our  workers  to  fit  the  modem  world, 
without  the  water  districts  and  the  de- 
velopmental possibilities  that  ARC 
opened  up  to  us,  there  would  have 
been  no  hope  in  many  sections  of  Ap- 
palachia.  including  my  own. 

Let  me  give  you  a  personal  example 
now.  Over  the  last  year  or  year  and  a 
half  I  have  been  involved  in  the  most 
exciting  thing  that  I  have  ever  been 
involved  in.  My  district  is  composed  of 
27  coiuities.  about  a  fourth  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  a  very  rural  area, 
no  town  or  city  of  more  than  15.000 
population,  most  of  it  in  the 
Appalachian  service  region.  We  have 
put  all  those  27  counties  into  a  single 
development  organization  called  the 
Southern  Kentucky  Economic  Devel- 
opment Corp.  It  has  three  different 
aspects  of  it  operating  at  this  moment. 

I  say  this  to  you  because  the  seed 
money   for   this   people   organization 
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came  from  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  and  in  fairly  small 
amounts,  I  might  say;  but  today  there 
is  an  organization  called  Forward  in 
the  Fifth  attacking  the  educational 
shortcomings  of  my  area.  We  have  the 
highest  dropout  rate.  We  have  the 
fewest  percent  of  liigh  school  gradu- 
ates of  adult  age  living  in  that  region 
in  the  Nation,  and  other  glaring  statis- 
tics in  education. 

The  ARC  helped  us  with  some  seed 
money,  $50,000. 

Now  we  have  got  hundreds  of  people 
encouraging  kids  to  stay  in  school, 
companies  with  many  grants  to  help 
teachers  take  their  kids  to  the  State 
Capital  or  to  a  factory  for  an  educa- 
tional outing.  Efforts  to  get  hundreds 
of  people  involved  in  the  GED  E>egree 
Program,  the  Equivalent  Degree  Pro- 
gram, hundreds  of  people  from  the 
small  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion grant,  that  organization  now 
nimibers  hundreds  of  people  and  has 
parlayed  that  money  with  about 
$300,000  to  date  from  ppvate  founda- 
tions and  still  growing.  They  are 
aiming  for  a  huge  budget,  private 
moneys.  It  would  not  have  happened 
without  some  seed  money  and  the  en- 
couragement from  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  That  is  one  of 
them. 

Another  organization  now  is  working 
for  the  same  thing  to  develop  our 
tourism  industry  much  more,  a  tre- 
mendous potential  in  Appalachia  for 
increased  tourism  business,  which 
means  jobs  and  increased  income 
levels  for  our  people,  increased  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  the  like. 

We  have  had  to  export  millions  of 
people  from  the  Appalachian  region  of 
the  United  States  over  these  last  30  or 
40  years.  It  is  time  we  had  a  chance  to 
keep  them  at  home,  with  factories  at 
home,  with  educational  opportunities 
at  home,  with  chances  for  cottage  in- 
dustries and  tourism  at  home.  That  is 
why  we  are  fighting  so  desperately  to 
build  these  organizations  of  people, 
grassroots,  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. We  cannot  do  that  without  some 
sort  of  seed  money  from  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission. 

As  budgets  go.  this  is  not  a  big  sum 
of  money  in  the  ARC  budget.  In  terms 
of  what  it  means  to  the  peoples  we  are 
talking  about,  they  are  enormous  sums 
of  money,  because  we  can  parlay  them 
with  private  donations  then  manyfold 
over  the  amounts  of  money  we  get 
from  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

I  plead  with  you  to  keep  this  ARC 
there  as  a  bright  beacon  of  hope  for 
the  people  to  look  up  to  and  a  chance 
for  them  to  have  a  plan  put  together 
for  their  own  bootstrap  operations;  so 
I  urge  you  to  keep  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  funding  in  this 
bill.  It  is  critically  important  for  those 
of  us  worthing  in  those  areas  of  eco- 
nomic and  in  many  cases  disaster  areas 


to  be  able  to  pull  ourselves  up  from  a 
place  of  many  times  lack  of  hope. 

Another  aspect  of  this  is  that  much 
of  Appalachia  is  in  the  coal  mining  re- 
gions of  the  country,  most  of  it  is.  in 
fact,  an  industry  that  is  severely  hurt- 
ing now.  Do  not  take  this  chance  away 
in  light  of  that  peril  as  well. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment  to  eliminate 
funding  for  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  It  clearly  would  be  a  dis- 
aster. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  First  of  all. 
we  are  talking  about  a  program  that 
affects  13  States.  Yes,  my  State  is  to- 
tally encompassed  within  the  Appla- 
chian  Regional  Commission;  12  other 
States  derive  significant  benefits  from 
it. 

Now.  what  exactly  is  this  large  sum 
of  money  that  is  supposedly  being 
wasted?  Exactly  how  much  is  it?  It  is 
$110  million. 

Now.  to  those  who  would  say.  well, 
everything  is  being  cut.  I  would  point 
out  to  them  that  this  is  about  a  third 
of  what  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  was  receiving  just  a  few 
short  years  ago. 

I  also  have  a  feeling  that  this  Con- 
gress does  not  want  to  get  involved  in 
losing  an  investment,  and  it  has  been  a 
significant  investment  that  is  still 
being  made.  To  give  you  an  example, 
corridor-G  a  four-lane  highway  that  is 
a  lifeline  to  southern  West  Virginia, 
which  is  going  to  provide  the  only  real 
hope  we  have  for  diversification  of  our 
economy  from  a  coal  economy  to  a  di- 
versified technologically  based  econo- 
my; 81  miles  of  highway  yet  to  be  com- 
pleted, 50-some  miles  have  been.  This 
Govenmient  has  already  spent  some 
$600  million. 

Would  you  now  say  that  we  will  not 
complete  corridor-G?  Will  you  now 
throw  away  the  $600  million  invest- 
ment just  as  the  toughest  part  is 
about  to  be  surmounted,  just  as  we  are 
about  to  finish  that  highway  and  say 
that  there  will  be  no  lifeline  in  south- 
em  West  Virginia?  We  will  renege  on 
that  commitment  we  made. 

I  would  say  that  is  simply  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish. 

There  has  been  some  comparison 
made  to  the  defense  budget.  Well,  as  I 
say,  the  defense  budget,  as  I  remem- 
ber, has  increased  since  1981  from 
something  like  $110  billion  at  least. 
That  is  billion.  That  is  with  a  capital 
"B",  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Apppalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission is  $100  million.  That  is  with  a 
small  "m."  I  might  add  that  is  down 
from  well  over  $300  million  in  its 
spending  heyday. 

So  indeed,  once  again  there  simply  is 
no  comparison.  The  ARC  has  been 
steadily  cut  back.  The  Appalachian 
Regional  Policy  Commission  today  re- 
quires a  50-percent  match  from  those 


who  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  ARC 
projects. 

Also,  it  is  now  limited  to  the  most 
distressed  counties.  It  is  not  something 
that  is  widely  used  in  affluent  counties 
that  may  fall  within  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  boundaries. 
Indeed,  it  is  limited  to  those  most  dis- 
tressed counties.  That  is  where  the 
money  is  being  targeted. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  the  Ap- 
palachian region  is  to  the  point  where 
the  creators  of  the  ARC  envisioned 
that  it  would  be;  but  as  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  just  pointed  out.  coal 
mining  is  certainly  going  through  a 
rough  transition.  There  are  half  as 
many  coal  miners  working  in  West  Vir- 
ginia today  as  there  were  only  7  or  8 
years  ago;  so  we  have  to  deal  with  that 
transition. 

The  Appalachian  region  is  catching 
up,  but  it  is  only  catching  up.  It  is  not 
there  yet. 

To  say  "no"  now  to  the  completion 
of  the  water  projects,  and  we  have 
communities  that  have  gotten  water 
for  the  first  time  because  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission;  oh,  yes 
it  is  easy  to  live  in  Fairfax.  It  is  easy  to 
live  in  Arlington.  It  is  easy  to  live  in 
the  suburbs  around  Washington  or  in 
many  other  areas  of  the  country 
where  we  take  things  for  granted;  but 
until  you  have  pulled  water  out  of  a 
well,  until  you  have  seen  the  sanita- 
tion problems  that  exist  in  much  of 
Appalachia.  then  you  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  cutting  this  money,  because 
you  have  not  appreciated  what  many 
people  in  Appalachia  are  just  finally 
getting  away  from.  So  much  that  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  not  yet  reality  in  Appalach- 
ia. 

So  to  those  who  would  cut  that  $110 
million,  eliminate  an  investment  that 
has  been  made.  I  say  come  and  see  ex- 
actly what  that  means. 

Happily,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  has  been  a  bipartisan 
effort  supported  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike. 

So  I  would  say  finally  to  those  con- 
cerned about  the  deficit,  I  did  some 
rough  calculations,  because  when  you 
get  the  overall  deficit.  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  $180  billion,  give  or  take,  depending 
on  whose  figures  you  use.  and  I  will 
take  the  President's  figures;  when  you 
take  $180  .billion.  I  have  trouble  get- 
ting the  decimal  point  down  with  the 
ARC.  but  what  I  did  come  up  with  is 
that  it  works  out  to  being  something 
like  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  deficit.  That  is  a  heck  of  a 
cut  that  we  are  going  to  make,  but 
what  we  are  going  to  do  is  cut  a  vital 
program  for  13  States  and  millions  of 
people  who  live  in  the  Appalachian 
region  who  are  finally  beginning  to  see 
some  sunshine,  and  now  somebody 
wants  to  close  if  off  and  wall  up  the 
tunnel;  just  like  they  wall  up  a  mine. 


You  know,  they  jiist  blow  it  out  and 
wall  it  up.  You  do  not  see  any  light. 
That  is  what  they  want  to  do  with  the 
ARC. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  remember  the  com- 
mitment that  has  been  made.  We  need 
to  finish  corridor-G  and  some  other 
vital  projects,  and  I  urge  you  to  save 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman^obviously  those  of  us 
who  represent  areas  which  are  within 
the  Appalachian  region  have  some 
bias  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  we  are  perhaps  the  best  informed 
to  tell  you  the  merits  of  the  program 
and  the  reid  progress  that  has  made  in 
the  13  States  represented  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  pointed  out,  the  program  has 
been  successful.  It  has  worked  real 
change,  dramatic  change  in  a  number 
of  the  counties  in  the  most  distressed 
area  of  the  country,  but  it  still  is  true 
that  of  the  272  distressed  communities 
in  the  United  States  today,  88  of 
those,  nearly  one-third,  are  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region;  so  the  fact  is  that 
there  stQl  is  a  very  real  problem  there. 

I  think  we  as  a  nation  recognized 
over  25  years  ago  that  the  Appalachi- 
an region  was  unique,  that  it  had 
unique  problems  that  required  a 
rather  special  kind  of  approach,  and 
that  approach  was  encompassed 
within  the  legislation  creating  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission. 
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I  would  submit  that  ARC  has  been 
the  most  effective  delivery  system,  the 
most  cost-effective  delivery  system,  of 
Federal  resources  that  we  have  ever 
come  up  with  in  this  country,  because 
it  represents  a  true  partnership- 
State,  local,  and  Federal— in  the  deliv- 
ery of  vitally  needed  dollars. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  share 
of  the  Federal  Goveniment  has  been 
minuscule  in  terms  of  the  amount  that 
we  have  leveraged  in  both  State  and 
local  and  private  sector  dollars. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.jChairraan,  I  believe  that  this  is 
an  excellent  program.  Of  course,  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey,  with  the  low 
unemployment  that  we  have  at  this 
time,  3.7  percent,  will  not  be  getting  1 
cent  of  'EDA  or  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  money,  but  we  do  not 
need  it  at  this  time.  But  this  program 
is  vital  to  the  area  that  do  need  it,  and 


it   does   certainly    have   a   beneficial 
effect. 

It  has  been  estimated  through  the 
history  of  this  entire  program  that  for 
every  $1  of  Federal  or  taxpayer  money 
that  goes  into  this  program,  it  has 
generated  an  additional  $13  of  invest- 
ment by  the  private  sector.  So  it  cer- 
tainly is  seed  money  well  spent. 

I  would  just  like  to  report  that  just  a 
matter  of  a  few  minutes  ago  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation just  passed  out  unanimously  by 
voice  vote,  bipartisan,  the  EDA  and 
ARC  development  legislation,  and  for 
that  program  for  this  year  we  have  au- 
thorized $162  million.  This  appropria- 
tion has  that  cut  down  by  $51  millioqitf 
to  only  $110  million.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  disastrous  for  us  to  just  wipe 
out  that  entire  program  at  this  time. 

We  are  looking  toward  the  phasing 
out  of  this  program  maybe  5  years 
down  the  road  for  the  nonhighway 
portion  of  it.  but  this  would  be  a  terri- 
ble time,  when  this  program  can  do  so 
much  good  and  then  the  authorizing 
committee  has  just  overwhelmingly 
passed  out  of  its  full  committee  on  its 
way  to  the  Banking  Conmiittee  now 
legislation  that  provides  for  a  50-per- 
cent additional  amoimt  of  money  in 
authorization  than  this  appropriations 
bill  provides.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  disastrous  for  us  to  knock 
out  this  program  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much  for  his  comments,  and 
I  would  point  out  that  in  fact  we  have 
been  phasing  down  this  program.  The 
Governors  of  the  13  Appalachian 
States  have  recommended  a  phaseout 
of  the  program.  That  has  l)een  hap- 
pening. The  funding  for  the  program 
has  been  cut.  But  it  would  be  very, 
very  disruptive,  it  would  be  very  harm- 
ful, to  jerk  the  rug  out  totally  in  this  1 
year  by  eliminating  the  entire  $110 
million  appropriation. 

That  represents,  I  would  point  out 
to  the  committee,  about  the  cost  of 
one-half  of  one  B-1  bomber.  We  are 
taking  $110  million  and  spreading  it 
through  the  13  most  distressed  States 
in  the  United  States  for  the  cost  of 
aribut  one-half  of  one  B-1  bomber. 

The  need  is  still  there.  Unemploy- 
ment levels  in  the  entire  Appalachian 
region  are  still  IVi  points  higher  than 
the  national  average,  again  pointing  to 
the  unique  problems  that  exist  in  this 
area,  and  it  is  largely  because  the 
region  has  had  in  the  past  a  heavy 
concentration  of  primary  products  and 
durable  goods  industries,  and  that  is 
obviously  changing,  because  all  of 
those  industries,  the  ones  that  have 
been  uniquely  located  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  have  experienced  a  de- 
cline in  employment  in  the  United 
States. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
pointed  out  that  coal  has  been  the  one 
common  product  throughout  the 
entire   13  States.  That  industry  has 


been  distressed  for  a  large  number  of 
years,  and  has  lost  a  tremendous 
market  share  due  to  the  low  price  of 
foreign  oil. 

So  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
would  be  indeed  a  disaster  for  the  area 
if  we  were  to  withdraw  all  of  the  fund- 
ing at  this  time.  As  the  chairman 
pointed  out.  we  have  reauthorized 
ARC  for  an  additional  3  years.  That 
does  represent  a  continuation  of  the 
phaseout.  but  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
jerk  the  rug  out  all  at  once. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numl>er  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  Icnow,  I  have 
the  responsibility  of  saying  grace  over 
all  the  appropriations  bills. 

MONEY  OR  REAL  WEALTH?  LETS  TAKE  CARE  OF 
ODK  REAL  WEALTH  FIRST 

May  I  say  that  in  this  bill  before  us 
there  are  some  2,000  items.  I  realize 
that  we  are  in  a  desperate  situation  fi- 
nancially and  our  money,  only  a 
medium  of  exchange,  is  in  a  terrible 
fix.  But  keep  in  mind  that  you  could 
leave  your  children  and  your  chil- 
dren's children  all  the  money  in  the 
world,  and  with  a  worn-out  and  eroded 
land  they  would  never  make  it.  Where- 
as if  you  take  care  of  our  own  country, 
your  children  could  go  ahead  from 
there. 

You  know,  since  1934,  according  to 
history,  when  this  Nation  started 
paying  attention  to  local  problems 
with  Federal  programs,  our  wealth  has 
increased  41  times.  A  breakdown  on 
this  year's  budget  shows  that  we  are  in 
bad  shape,  but  of  the  money  that  is  in 
appropriation  bills,  and  the  debt  that 
we  have,  it  Is  not  what  we  spend  on 
our  own  country  that  causes  the  debt. 

In  the  budget  that  we  have  before  us 
and  in  the  report  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  only  $289 
billion  is  available  for  discretionary 
spending.  The  other  part  of  it  has 
gone  to  entitlements,  foreign  aid.  mili- 
tary spending,  interest,  and  all  these 
other  things  beyond  our  reach. 

I  say  that  this  is  a  big  Nation  of 
ours.  The  smartest  thing  that  we  ever 
did  was  to  throw  the  weight  of  the 
Federal  Government  behind  local 
problems.  I  make  no  apologies  for 
having  voted  for  the  Chrysler  loan,  for 
the  bailout  of  New  York,  for  the  irri- 
gation system  of  the  West,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  of  the  Northwest,  or  for 
what  we  do  in  other  areas,  because  it 
is  wise  and  it  has  proven  to  be  wise  for 
us  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  Federal 
Government  behind  programs  that  are 
said  to  benefit  only  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try—for our  country  is  only  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  area. 

This  area  that  we  are  talking  about 
has  its  problems,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  section  of  the  United  States  that 
does  not  have  problems,  and  they  all 
are  covered  in  this  bill.  Certainly  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  cut  out 
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here  so  as  to  increase  the  money  that 
we  have  put  aside  in  other  places  or 
that  we  could  increase  foreign  aid  that 
would  spend  the  same  money  doing 
the  same  work  in  foreign  countries 
that  we  don't  want  to  spend  for  in  this 
country. 

I  cannot  help  but  throw  this  in  here: 
The  American  farmer  is  the  only 
person,  the  only  group,  that  we  have 
held  their  feet  to  the  fire  and  made 
them  pay  everything  they  owe.  every- 
thing they  borrow,  and  all  of  that  out 
of  this  years  income. 

We  had  better  do  something  about 
our  money,  but  do  not  do  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  your  country,  because  you  do 
not  have  gold  and  silver  behind  your 
dollars,  you  have  a  promise  to  pay.  I 
say  that  this  is  a  big  country,  and  we 
had  better  look  after  all  its  parts. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  since  I  have 
been  here  I  have  supported  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Somebody 
told  me,  said,  "Jamie,  you're  the  big- 
gest pork-barreler  in  Congress." 

I  said.  "I  guess  I  am,  because  that 
pork  barrel  is  what  you  do  in  the 
other  fella's  district,  and  I've  helped 
more  districts  than  anybody." 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  cutting 
down  on  the  base  on  which  all  the  rest 
depends.  Let's  spend  what  we  have  to 
on  our  own  country.  That's  all  we 
have  behind  our  money. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill  making  appropriations  for 
energy  and  water  development  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  I  want  to  especially 
commend  the  hard  work  that  has  been 
put  into  this  bill  by  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  BEvnxl  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 
They,  along  with  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  have  assembled  a 
bill  that  responds  both  sensitively  and 
reasonably  to  the  energy  and  water  de- 
velopment needs  of  our  Nation.  And 
they  have  done  so  in  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible manner. 

I  do  not  want  to  retread  the  same 
ground  that  has  been  so  ably  covered 
by  those  who  have  spoken  before  me, 
but  there  are  a  few  items  in  this  meas- 
ure that  bear  highlighting. 

Within  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
funds  have  been  included  for  contin- 
ued environmental  studies  associated 
with  the  Prairie  Bend  project  in  Ne- 
braska. Last  year  funds  were  provided 
for  the  Bureau,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  to  per- 
form a  number  of  hydrological  and  en- 
dangered/threatened species  studies. 

This  portion  of  the  Platte  River  pro- 
vides critical  habitat  for  such  species 
as  the  sandhill  crane,  piping  plover, 
lease  tern,  whooping  crane,  and  bald 
eagle.  Since  comprehensive  reviews  of 
the  potential  impact  of  water  projects 


in  this  area  must  be  included  in  any 
draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ments on  such  projects,  the  committee 
has  directed  that  work  on  these  stud- 
ies proceed  expeditiously,  and  that  a 
status  report  be  provided  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  by  next 
January. 

I  was  pleased,  as  were  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  to  learn  of 
the  efforts  by  a  variety  of  interested 
parties  to  design  and  implement  a 
comprehensive  recovery  program  for 
endangered  fish  species  in  the  Upper 
Colorado  River.  Although  the  tight- 
ness of  our  budgetary  situation  did  not 
permit  fimding  of  this  project  in  this 
bill,  it  is  my  hope  that  funding  will  be 
provided  once  plans  for  this  effort  are 
made  more  definite. 

For  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  in 
North  Dakota,  a  project  that  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy  over 
the  years,  the  committee  has  provided 
$35  million.  In  light  of  last  year's  en- 
actment of  the  Garrison  Diversion  Re- 
formulation Act,  it  appeared  appropri- 
ate to  move  ahead  with  a  reasonable 
level  of  continued  funding. 

The  committee  has  provided  fairly 
explicit  direction  for  the  allocation  of 
these  additional  fluids,  particularly  in 
light  of  indications  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  may  be  pursuing  a  some- 
what loose  interpretation  of  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Reformulation 
Act.  In  particular,  the  committee  has 
directed  that  $9.2  million  of  the  $32.5 
million  in  additional  funds  be  used  for 
fish  and  wildlife  activities,  including 
mitigation,  in  order  to  be  able  to  bring 
mitigation  activities  concurrent  with 
construction  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1989. 

One  final  note  on  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  that  is  worthy  of  my  col- 
leagues' attention  is  a  general  provi- 
sion to  tighten  up  some  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act 
of  1982.  Recently  issued  regulations 
indicated  that  the  Bureau  was  taking 
an  overly  generous  approach  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  that  act,  and  in  par- 
ticular not  cracking  down  on  some  of 
the  abuses  that  had  been  intended  to 
be  addressed  in  the  1982  act.  The  lan- 
guage in  this  bill,  although  it  may  re- 
quire some  additional  fine  tuning,  ad- 
dresses some  of  those  abuses. 

For  energy  supply  research  and  de- 
velopment, the  committee  has  recom- 
mended almost  $2.1  billion,  about 
$143.5  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quest. This  includes  $101.2  million  for 
solar  programs.  $30  million  above  the 
budget  request. 

Also  within  the  Department  of 
Energy  is  a  general  provision,  identical 
to  language  enacted  last  year,  that  im- 
poses a  30-percent  Buy  American  dif- 
ferential on  purchases  of  extra-high 
voltage  [EHV]  electrical  equipment  by 
the  TVA  and  Federal  power  marketing 
administrations.  This  language  will 
help  level  the  playing  field  for  Ameri- 


can manufacturers  of  such  equipment 
as  they  attempt  to  compete  against 
foreign  suppliers  whose  countries  do 
not  let  American  firms  bid  on  their 
procurements.  This  language  creates 
an  incentive  for  other  countries  to 
open  their  markets  to  U.S.  manufac- 
turers by  providing  an  exemption  from 
the  Buy  American  differential  for 
countries  that  provide  "fair  competi- 
tive opportunities"  to  U.S.  manufac- 
turers of  EHV  equipment.  It  is  intend- 
ed that  any  exemptions  provided 
under  this  provision  will  remain  in 
effect  ujiless  evidence  of  a  change  in 
the  underlying  facts  upon  which  the 
original  exemption  was  granted  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  or  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
well-crafted,  responsible  bill,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  to  delete  $110  million 
in  appropriations  for  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  That  part  of 
America  is  still  not  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream  of  the  United 
States. 

Several  of  the  other  Members  who 
spoke  have  talked  about  the  condition 
of  the  economy  in  our  coal-producing 
areas.  Let  me  just  elaborate  on  that  a 
bit.  Since  1982  we  have  experienced  in 
excess  of  40-percent  unemployment  in 
the  coal-producing  counties  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  I 
think  that  that  is  a  figure  that  has 
been  duplicated  in  the  coal-producing 
areas  in  other  neighboring  States,  all 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  service 
area  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

What  we  badly  need  is  economic  di- 
versification, and  yet  the  key  to  that  is 
building  a  sufficient  local  infrastruc- 
ture so  that  we  can  make  our  area  at- 
tractive to  industries  that  are  evaluat- 
ing our  part  of  the  country  for  loca- 
tion of  new  plants. 
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Our  localities  simply  do  not  have 
sufficient  local  resources  to  build 
those  facilities  on  their  own.  The  only 
way  that  vve  are  going  to  enjoy  a 
growth  in  sewer  and  water  installa- 
tions, in  clinics  and  libraries,  in  voca- 
tional education  schools,  the  kinds  of 
public  facilities  and  services  that  will 
make  our  areas  attractive  to  new  in- 
dustry is  if  we  continue  to  have  help 
from  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the 
budget  impact  of  this  particular  ap- 
propriation. It  is  quite  small,  it  is  only 
$100  million.  But  I  would  suggest  that 
this  is  a  wise  investment  in  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  United  States. 
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I  would  also  suggest  that  it  is  per- 
haps an  answer  to  deficits  in  the  long 
term  as  opposed  to  part  of  the  cause. 
Every  time  a  new  sewer  and  water  fa- 
cility is  constructed,  every  time  a  new 
vocational  school  is  built  or  a  new  in- 
dustrial access  road  is  placed  in  an 
area  in  need  of  development,  we  see 
new  industry  locate,  and  that  expand- 
ing industry  creates  economic  growth 
that  in  turn  expands  the  tax  base, 
which  in  turn  means  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  receive  more 
money  back  than  its  initial  invest- 
ment. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  made  precisely 
that  point.  For  every  dollar  invested 
by  the  ARC,  a  $13  Investment  is  corre- 
spondingly made  by  the  private  sector. 
The  effect  on  Federal  revenues  is  posi- 
tive, I  would  suggest,  rather  than  neg- 
ative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  wise  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  one  that  should  last 
pemmnently,  but  imtil  the  Appalach- 
ian region  truly  is  a  part  of  America's 
economic  mainstream,  it  is  one  that  we 
should  continue. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  rise  in  support 
for  this  amendment,  and  as  I  do,  I 
again  want  to  recognize  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  the  hard 
work  they  do.  It  is  a  difficult  task  they 
undertake,  and  they  undertake  it  with 
a  good  deal  of  hard  work  and  a  great 
deal  of  sincerity.  I  think  we  should 
keep  that  in  mind. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know 
that  we  face  a  fiscal  crisis.  We  face  a 
budget  process  in  this  body  that  seems 
somewhat  confusing  and  chaotic  to  us. 
It  is  hard  even  as  Members  of  the 
House  to  understand  where  exactly  we 
are  with  spending  in  this  country,  let 
alone  the  public. 

But  with  respect  to  this  amendment, 
I  do  wsmt  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire  for 
going  through  the  appropriations  bill 
and  finding  a  place  to  cut.  And  what 
did  he  find?  He  found  a  program  that 
22  years  ago  was  put  in  place  to  re- 
spond to  a  short  run  emergency,  a  pro- 
gram that  still  exists  today  as  the  only 
regional  development  commission. 

We  have  fallen  on  tough  times  in 
the  oil  patch.  I  might  want  to  come  to 
the  well  and  ask  for  the  establishment 
of  an  oil  patch  regional  development 
commission.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
we  could  afford  the  establishment  of 
such  a  new  commission.  I  doubt  very 
much  within  the  current  budget  diffi- 
culties that  it  would  be  established. 

Yet.  we  continue  to  fund,  albeit  at 
$110  million,  a  regional  commission 
that  has  been  in  place  for  22  years,  a 
regional  commission  that  has  been  dis- 
claimed by  three  Presidents.  President 
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Nixon,  President  Reagan,  and  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter,  who  said  it  was  a 
waste  of  time  and  money.  Presidents 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  political 
spectrum  have  said  it  is  time  to  sunset 
this  commission. 

Why?  The  fact  is  that  in  the  past  22 
years  the  commission's  initial  mission 
has  by  and  large  been  fulfilled.  We 
have  in  fact  reversed  out  migration. 
Hundreds  of  hospitals  and  health  care 
centers  have  been  built  and  modern- 
ized, hundreds  of  educational,  voca- 
tional Institutions  have  been  added, 
thousands  of  miles  of  highways  and 
access  roads  have  been  built,  75,000 
housing  units  have  been  built  and  re- 
habilitated, 135  industrial  parks  have 
been  built,  more  than  1,300  sewer  and 
water  projects  have  been  completed. 
There  are  more  jobs,  more  people,  less 
poverty,  better  health  and  better  edu- 
cation. 

While  there  still  are  pockets  of  pov- 
erty in  Appalachia.  it  is  no  longer  a 
stepchild  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  in  place  other  programs  that  can 
help  with  the  specific  individualized 
pockets  that  remain. 

So  why  do  we  retain  a  single  region- 
al development  commission  when  in 
fact  this  area  of  the  country  has  no 
comer  on  hardship?  Why  are  we 
unable  to  sunset  a  22-year-old  program 
that  has  fulfilled  its  mission  when  we 
are  in  a  condition  of  budget  distress 
and  the  American  people  are  asking  us 
to  balance  their  budget? 

I  think  it  is  time  to  vote  yes  on  this 
amendment  and  to  begin  the  process 
of  going  into  every  appropriation  bill 
and  finding  every  possible  alternative 
where  we  can  cut.  If  my  colleagues 
feel  as  though  they  have  been  singled 
out  here,  go  into  the  bill  and  find  an- 
other area.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to 
be  involved  as  the  body  at  large,  recog- 
nizing and  appreciating  as  we  do  the 
work  of  the  Appropriation  Committee, 
but  still,  nevertheless,  all  of  us  in  this 
body  have  a  stake  in  trying  to  find  a 
way  for  the  American  people  to  make 
cuts. 

It  is,  as  the  gentleman  said,  a  small 
cut.  $110  million.  During  all  of  those 
years  when  this  enormous  Federal 
budget  grew  we  heard  about  a  billion 
here,  a  billion  there,  and  it  adds  up.  As 
we  try  to  cut  it  down,  let  us  say  a  bil- 
lion here,  a  billion  there,  and  pretty 
soon  it  will  add  down.  We  have  to  get 
our  fiscal  house  in  order.  We  have  to 
control  the  deficit.  We  have  to  do  that 
$110  million  at  a  time,  and  we  have  to 
do  that  with  the  full  participation  of 
the  body. 

In  that  regard,  I  want  again  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  and  urge  a 
"yes"  vote. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  I  am 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment  for 
many  of  the  reasons  that  have  already 
been  cited  here.  Including  the  fact 
that  just  this  morning  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
passed  a  reauthorization  for  ARC  stat- 
ing very  clearly  the  reasons  for  the 
need  for  continuing  this  operation. 

I  rise  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development 
of  that  committee  out  of  which  this 
bill  reauthorizing  ARC  came  this 
morning.  Let  me  add  that  what  lath- 
ers me  here  is  that  sometimes  we  seem 
to  be  more  concerned  about  people 
overseas  than  we  are  alx>ut  people 
right  here  at  home.  This  is  certainly  a 
small  amount  for  people  at  home  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  money  there  is 
in  our  foreign  aid  programs  for  people 
overseas.  I  think  we  need  to  look  first 
where  we  live. 

People  here  who  are  pushing  always 
for  increasing  money  to  kill  overseas 
seem  always  to  be  so  strained  when  we 
talk  about  money  to  heal  right  here.  It 
is  wrong  to  think  that  the  meager  help 
we  are  providing  Appalachia  has 
solved  these  problems  or  turned  it 
around  sufficiently.  The  facts  are  that 
while  in  the  reauthorization  blU  that 
passed  in  committee  this  morning  we 
target  the  activities  of  the  ARC.  and 
also  of  the  EDA  to  areas  where  the 
unemployment  rate  is  at  least  1  per- 
cent higher  than  that  of  the  Nation, 
in  the  Appalachian  region  it  is  IVi  per- 
cent higher,  and  in  that  portion  of  Ap- 
palachia where  there  are  the  most 
active  ARC  programs  the  rate  often  is 
almost  twice  as  high  as  unemployment 
in  this  country.  When  that  is  the  case, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  that  high 
in  our  State  or  in  our  district,  when 
that  is  the  case,  a  problem  of  any  part 
of  America  with  unemployment  that 
high  and  with  the  median  family 
income  less  than  80  percent  of  this 
country,  we  all  must  be  concerned. 

I  do  not  come  from  Appalachia.  I  do 
not  know  if  I  would  recognize  a  coal 
mine  if  I  passed  by  one.  I  come  from 
an  urban  center  of  the  Midwest,  an  in- 
dustrial center,  a  center  that  is 
plagued  with  its  own  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  the  steel  industry  and 
other  heavy  industries.  But  despite 
those  problems,  and  also  coming  from 
a  portion  of  the  country  whose  popu- 
lation indeed  has  even  greater  prob- 
lems than  that,  but  despite  the  prob- 
lems that  my  people  may  face,  and  de- 
spite the  problems  of  the  Midwest  in- 
dustrial districts,  I  still  find  enough 
compassion  in  my  heart  and  concern 
in  my  soul  to  be  bothered  when  there 
is  some  section  of  this  country,  as  is 
the  case  in  Appalachia,  that  despite 
the  meager  help  is  still  not  able  to  pull 
itself  up  by  its  own  bootstraps.  It 
bothers  me  under  those  circumstances 
to  have  someone  who  can  vote  so 
freely,    liberally,    for   money    to   kill. 
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strain  over  a  meager  $110  million  to 
help  to  heal. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  this 
budget  proposal  in  title  IV  that  it  is 
some  $70  million  beneath  the  Presi- 
dent's own  budget  request,  yet  we  are 
still  not  satisfied.  I  urge  this  body  to 
reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Water,  I  listened  for  many 
hours  to  the  testimony  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  rise  maybe  from  a  little  dif- 
ferent twist  on  this  overall  situation 
here  today.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  trying  to 
repeal  or  destroy  this  particular  legis- 
lation before  us  today.  I  think  we 
should  be  expanding  it  across  rural 
America. 

,  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  today  rural 
America  is  in  decay,  just  as  it  occurred 
50  years  ago  in  our  country.  During  a 
time  when  in  many  of  the  areas  like 
the  Ozarks  and  the  Appalachian  area 
moved  to  the  urban  centers  looking 
for  jobs. 

I  do  not  represent  the  Appalachian 
area  and  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know 
that.  But  I  know  that  today  if  they 
will  look  at  the  facts  we  are  seeing  a 
large  out  migration  of  our  people  still 
leaving  and  going  to  the  urban  areas. 
We  are  losing  a  value  of  life  in  rural 
America  which  is  vital  to  the  long-time 
existence  of  our  country. 

It  is  meaningful  to  me.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  meaningful  to  most  of  my 
colleagues,  but  I  think  we  are  destroy- 
ing the  very  fabric  of  our  country 
when  we  see  rural  America  being  de- 
stroyed and  the  decay  taking  place. 
We  have  massive  areas  of  the  country 
where  we  find  main  street  being 
boarded  up,  closed  down  if  you  please. 
We  are  seeing  the  areas  abandoned  be- 
cause of  this  destruction  and  decay. 
We  need  to  do  what  we  can  to  help 
these  areas  survive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  just  to 
help  the  Appalachian  area  survive.  We 
need  to  be  looking  at  what  I  call  a 
Marshall  plan  for  rural  America.  I 
think  that  is  what  we  need  to  be 
thinking  about  today,  just  as  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Bdr.  Howard],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  said  that  his  commit- 
tee realizes  that  we  get  a  return  of  $13 
for  each  $1  Federal  invested.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  is  a  good  invest- 
ment in  anybody's  book,  whether  you 
are  in  the  private  sector  or  in  the 
public  sector. 

As  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  WHrmHl,  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
said  many  times,  we  are  seeing  our 
land  destroyed,  we  are  seeing  the  in- 
frastructure destroyed,  and  we  are  not 


investing  back  the  very  foundation  of 
the  economic  opportunities  for  our 
citizens.  The  Appalachian  area  is  an 
area  that  has  many  rural  poor.  An 
area  that  needs  a  helping  hand  be- 
cause a  lot  of  the  economic  conditions 
a  lot  of  the  economic  policies  have 
been  working  against  them. 

I  think  we  in  this  Congress,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues,  whether  they  are 
in  their  offices  or  on  the  floor,  will 
stop  and  reflect  momentarily  about 
the  fact  we  are  losing  a  vital  link  of 
our  country,  rural  America,  those 
small  communities  which  make  up  the 
glue  that  holds  our  country  together. 
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Rural  America,  is  agriculture  but  it 
is  more  than  agriculture?  Are  we  going 
to  give  those  sons  and  daughters,  the 
people  in  rural  America  the  opportuni- 
ty to  stay  there  and  live  there  and 
work  there?  I  think  it  behooves  us  to 
look  at  the  merits  of  this  legislation 
and  try  to  expand  it  into  areas  of  de- 
pressed rural  America  across  this 
Nation.  I  stand  in  strong  opposition 
against  this  amendment  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment but  begin  looking  at  a  way  that 
we  can  expand  it  in  the  years  ahead, 
to  areas  like  the  Ozarlcs  to  give  other 
people  opportunities  for  economic 
growth. 

Let  us  provide  a  Marshall  plan  for 
rural  America. 

I  was  impressed  2  weeks  ago  when  I 
realized  that  we  invested— listen  to 
this,  10  percent  of  our  budget  for  the 
Marshall  plan  to  rebuild  Europe,  10 
percent  of  our  budget. 

We  reached  for  greatness  and  vision 
in  this  coiuitry  then,  but  today  we  are 
trying  to  cut  the  very  vital  lines  of 
support  to  build  rural  America. 

I  ask  our  people  and  I  ask  our  col- 
leagues to  look  to  the  future.  Let  us 
provide  a  greater  opportunity  for  our 
citizens.  Let  us  defeat  this  amendment 
and  let  us  build  a  Marshall  plan  for 
rural  America. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  some  new 
terms  that  are  created  on  the  House 
floor.  We  have  heard  golden  para- 
chute being  thrown  around.  Now 
today  we  hear  sunset  being  used  rela- 
tive to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. I  would  like  to  bring  about 
the  concept  of  another  term,  that 
would  be  the  total  eclipse  of  this  mad- 
dening defense  buildup  in  this  coun- 
try. Every  time  we  talk  about  dollars 
for  people  we  bust  the  bank  here. 
When  it  is  $100  million  for  Central 
America,  it  is  strategic  emergency 
funds. 

When  it  is  $200  million  on  the 
strength  of  a  1-hour  visit  from  Mrs. 
Aquino,  it  is  statesmanship  and  diplo- 
macy. But  when  it  is  money  for  Ameri- 


cans who  are  suffering  from  the  poli- 
cies of  this  administration  it  is  called 
pork  barrel. 

The  finest  speech  I  heard  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  was  made  by  the 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  an  amendment  that  ev- 
erybody argued  about  for  years,  the 
Tombigbee.  They  are  still  arguing.  He 
said.  "Go  ahead  and  call  me  pork 
barrel,  but  I  didn't  send  this  money  all 
over  the  world,  I  Invested  it  in  Amer- 
ica and  my  children  and  their  children 
and  our  grandchildren  are  going  to  get 
a  job  from  it." 

Yes,  we  need  a  Marshall  plan.  This  Is 
nothing  in  this  budget:  it  is  tokenism. 
I  am  not  from  the  Appalachian  region 
but  when  are  you  going  to  give  to  my 
region  if  you  do  not  deal  with  those 
microcosms  in  our  society  that  are 
pained  and  suffering? 

I  cannot  imagine  that  someone 
would  stand  on  the  floor  here  and  try 
to  act  like  big  cutters  to  save  the 
American  budget. 

You  take  a  look  at  the  pork  barrel  in 
that  defense  budget,  it  is  ridiculous. 

We  are  here  today  about  a  matter  of 
priorities.  We  must  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. And  if  we  had  some  sense  we 
would  be  putting  more  money  into 
these  particular  areas  and  making  cuts 
in  others. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out 
that  in  the  budget  that  the  gentleman 
voted  for  and  passed  yesterday  you 
have  $70  billion  in  proposed  defense 
cuts.  Where  are  the  cuts  for  these  pro- 
grams? Maybe  we  could  help  those 
people  in  the  gentleman's  area  of  the 
country  if  we  did  not  have  am  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  whiclf 
dealt  specifically,  specifically,  with  one 
region  of  the  country. 

There  are  poor  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  other  than  Appalachia 
that  do  not  have  a  regional  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Reclaiming  my 
time  and  understanding  what  the  gen- 
tleman stated,  in  the  last  6  years  we 
have  doubled  the  defense  budget  and 
we  have  basically  taken  the  "people" 
programs  in  this  country  and  thrown 
them  out  the  window. 

Further  reclaiming  my  time,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development, 
Mr.  Savage,  made  an  excellent  point. 
Sometimes  we  have  to  look  at  those 
other  areas  as  well. 

But  what  is  the  answer  then?  Are  we 
going  to  continue  to  just  sent  money 
all  over? 

Seventeen  billion  dollars  passed  this 
House  last  year  for  foreign  aid  on  a 


voice  vote.  I  did  not  see  one  Member 
stand  up  and  ask  for  a  vote.  Arid  I  was 
not  here. 

That  to  me  was  disgiisting.  But  we 
are  talking  about  $110  million  for 
people.  Some  of  those  people  are  in 
dire  straits  and  needing  the  help.  If 
our  country  does  not  help  them,  who 
does?  What  do  we  do  with  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollars?  I  think  an  excellent  point 
was  brought  up  on  the  Marshall  plan. 
We  need  an  American  plan,  we  need  it 
drastically  before  this  social  situation 
in  America  comes  up  and  bites  us  right 
in  the  buns  because  people  are  frus- 
trated with  the  policy  here. 

We  are  here  today  on  a  matter  of 
priorities.  You  are  going  to  continue  to 
escalate  this  madness  in  the  defense 
arena  or  you  are  going  to  start  looking 
at  a  comprehensive  program  that 
takes  care  of  national  security  but  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  communities  and 
cities  of  our  country.  That  was  what 
we  are  here  about  today.  I  think  that 
we  should  get  off  of  that;  I  am  getting 
awful  tired  of  hearing  about  pork 
barrel.  I  think  the  pork  barrel  is  going 
all  over  the  world  and  not  necessarily 
going  into  America. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  the 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  as  concerned 
about  Central  America  as  President 
Reagan  or  any  Member  of  this  body  is 
concerned.  The  problem  is  that  my 
geographical  definition  of  where  Cen- 
tral America  is  differs  slightly  from 
that  of  this  administration.  Central 
America  to  me  is  where  the  historic 
geographical  problems  continue  to 
affect  this  country,  the  United  States 
of  America;  in  the  heartlands  of  the 
United  States  where  the  true  Central 
America  is.  We  can  send  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  Central  America 
or  we  can  send  them  to  other  coun- 
tries and  not  even  be  able  to  define 
where  those  dollars  have  gone. 

We  can  spend  billions  of  dollars  on 
outdated  military  fighting  machines, 
nuclear  weapons;  but  yet  when  it 
comes  to  spending  this  paltry  amount, 
this  miniscule  amount  on  our  people 
right  here  at  home  in  the  true  Central 
America,  there  are  those  who  say  that 
it  is  pork  barrel. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  those  in  the 
House  who  have  supported  this  pro- 
gram by  unanimous  margins  on  roll- 
call  votes  in  the  past  in  this  body,  that 
we  are  talking  about  investments  in 
people's  programs  right  here  at  home, 
true  investments  for  which  we  see  the 
returns  with  our  eyes. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  longer  is  the 
Appalachian  region  of  this  country 
the  stepchild  of  America  because  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  and 
therefore  the  groundwork  had  been 
laid  to  abolish  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission.  Perhaps  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  but,  to  my 


colleagues  who  are  not  from  the  Appa- 
lachian region  or  other  rural  parts  of 
this  Nation,  I  say  look  at  the  changing 
face  of  rural  America  today.  There 
have  been  technological  improvements 
which  would  allow  us,  for  example,  to 
mine  more  coal  than  perhaps  we  have 
in  years  past,  but  not  with  more  men. 
Coal  production  figures  may  go  up. 
but  so  do  the  unemployment  figures 
because  of  the  technology  that  is 
coming  on  line.  So  we  have  a  job  to  do 
still  in  front  of  us  which  the  ARC  ad- 
dresses and  that  is  retraining  these  in- 
dividuals to  find  new  jobs,  to  diversify 
our  economic  base,  to  help  rebuild  the 
infrastructures  of  the  rural  parts  of 
our  region  which  are  so  necessary  to 
bring  jobs  there,  bring  about  job  diver- 
sification. To  those  that  say  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness  I  say  that  those  in 
the  region  recognize  that  the  program 
may  not  continue  indefinitely.  The 
Governors  of  the  13  affected  States 
have  adopted  responsibly  a  phase- 
down  program.  They  have  not  gone 
along  with  the  administration's  at- 
tempt since  day  one  to  chop  the  legs 
out  completely  from  underneath  this 
program,  indeed  chop  the  heart  out. 

Instead,  the  Governors  have  acted 
responsibly,  and  adopted  a  phase-down 
program  over  5  years.  But  I  say  that 
the  Governors  still  need  the  money  to 
continue  that  phase-down  program. 
You  cannot  have  a  phase-down  in  a 
program  when  you  have  zero  money  to 
phase  it  down  with. 

So  that  is  the  proper  approach  to 
take  so  that  we  do  not  wipe  out  the 
building  hopes  of  these  people  in  the 
Appalachian  region  who  are  not  look- 
ing for  handouts  but  are  looking  for 
help  so  they  can  rebuild  their  lives,  so 
they  can  bring  themselves  up  by  the, 
as  we  have  heard  so  often  described 
today,  the  bootstraps.  That  is  what 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
has  done  so  effectively  over  its  tenure. 
I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
this  amendment  and  once  again  ex- 
press the  House's  support  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Watkins]. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  a  while  ago  when  I  said  that  our 
country  invested  10  percent  of  its 
budget  to  the  Marshall  plan  to  try  to 
rebuild  those  countries,  today  we  are 
investing  less  than  1  percent  in  indi- 
vidual, similar  type  programs  for  our 
area,  for  domestic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. I  think  we  can  do  better  than 
that  in  this  country  because  that  is  di- 
rectly helping  Americans,  directly 
helping  economically  rural  depressed 
areas  and  that  is  why  we  should  be 
looking  at  a  Marshall  plan  to  try  to 
help  rebuild  rural  America. 


We  were  willing  to  do  it  in  the  1940's 
and  1950's  in  that  area  to  try  to  help 
our  allies  and  also  even  some  of  the 
enemies  of  our  country.  I  think  we 
need  to  look  at  how  we  are  going  to 
help  our  friends,  the  taxpayers  and 
others,  by  making  this  kind  of  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  The  gentleman  is  very 
accurate.  When  we  speak  of  national 
security,  this  program  is  aimed  at  re- 
building the  hopes  and  determination 
of  the  people  in  rural  America  to  be- 
lieve in  this  country.  That  to  me  is 
just  as  important  as  regards  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  willingness  to 
fight  and  willingness  to  defend  this 
country  around  the  world  as  any 
amounts  of  money  that  we  can  throw 
into  fighting  machines  or  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  present  at  the 
creation  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Commission  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  as 
a  member  of  and  later  as  Administra- 
tor of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
staff. 

In  the  earlier  years.  1964.  1965,  when 
the  ARC  was  being  proposed  and  the 
Commission  known  as  the  Roosevelt 
Commission  made  its  recommenda- 
tions to  then  President  Kennedy  and 
later  President  Johnson  picked  it  up, 
there  was  a  comprehensive  plan  pro- 
posed, carefully  thought  out  with  the 
Governors  of  the  13  States  and  private 
sector  groups,  to  attack  the  many 
causes  of  economic  decline  in  Appa- 
lachia. In  the  early  1960's.  Appalachia 
was  a  term  synonymous  with  economic 
distress.  When  you  wanted  to  refer  to 
an  area  of  this  country  that  was 
having  economic  problems  you  called 
it  a  "junior  Appalachia." 

The  original  commission  plan  recog- 
nized that  to  build  up  Appalachia  you 
needed  to  develop  highways,  schools, 
hesilth  clinics,  water  treatment  sys- 
tems, and  sewage  treatment  systems 
because  they  found  that  in  certain 
areas,  due  to  the  structure  of  the 
ground,  people  were  drinking  their 
own  sewage.  They  had  generations  of 
intestinal  ailments.  Because  they  did 
.lOt  have  an  effective  highway  system, 
they  could  not  get  their  goods  to 
market.  It  cost  more  to  transport  coal 
out  of  the  region  than  the  coal  itself 
cost.  Appalachia  was  slipping  further 
and  further  back. 

Years  later  when  I  was  elected  to 
Congress  and  still  later  became  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Econom- 
ic Development  over  a  4-year  period 
we  held  hearings  on  the  ARC,  at  a 
time  when  President  Reagan  wanted 
to  abolish  ARC  and  "EDA. 

One  of  the  witnesses  said,  "Before 
the  coming  of  the  ARC  we  was  so  far 
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down    we    had    to    lo(d(    up    to    see 
bottom." 

"Without  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  our  area  could  not  have 
developed.  It  gave  us  the  tools  we 
needed,  the  financial  assistance  we 
needed  to  create  Jobs,  to  open  up  op- 
portunity, to  have  vocational  training 
schools  and  centers,  to  bring  our 
people  ahead." 

That  is  what  the  ARC  has  done;  $1.5 
billion  of  Federal  funds  leveraging  ad- 
ditional billions  in  non-Federal  invest- 
ments, creating  IV^  million  jobs 
throughout  the  13-State  region,  at  a 
cost  of  $2,400  per  Job. 

When  the  ARC  came  into  being,  the 
income  level  in  that  region  was  45  per- 
cent of  the  national  average.  Today  it 
is  almost  80  percent  of  the  national  av- 
erage— 78  percent  to  be  exact. 

We  have  not  finished  the  job;  but 
you  cannot  roll  back,  in  one  and  a  half 
decades,  a  century  of  neglect  and  de- 
cline. Tou  cannot  turn  it  around  in 
less  than  a  generation.  What  the  ARC 
has  done  is  extraordinary.  It  has  been 
a  wise  and  sensible  public  investment 
of  a  modest  amount  of  dollars. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  from  New 
ELampshire  say  other  areas  of  the 
country  did  not  have  regional  commis- 
sions. But  they  did.  There  were  seven 
regional  commissions  established  in- 
cluding one  in  New  England,  the  New 
Ehigland  Regional  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission.  It  would  still  be  in 
operation  today  were  it  not  for  this  ad- 
ministration abolishing  the  regional 
commissions. 

I  understand  the  concern  of  the  gen- 
tleman, the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire;  that  State  Is  the  birth- 
place, the  Merrimack  Valley  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  American  industrial 
revolution.  It  was  also  the  first  area  of 
this  country  to  experience  decline  of 
America's  industry  and  the  first  to  be 
hard  hit  and  to  suffer  long  term  eco- 
nomic distress. 

So  people  from  that  area  ought  to 
understand  the  economic  distress  of 
the  rest  of  this  country.  When  one 
area  of  America  suffers  all  of  America 
suffers.  We  cannot  be  regional;  we 
cannot  be  local;  we  have  to  be  national 
in  our  concern  for  this  economy  and 
its  growth. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion is  part  of  a  national  economic 
growth  plan  to  bring  all  America  up. 

Finally,  let  me  Just  say  in  conclu- 
sion, in  one  of  our  hearings  a  witness 
from  a  child  development  center,  the 
director  of  a  child  development  center 
in  western  Tennessee,  Tilda  Kemplen 
came  to  the  committee  and  she  said; 

Gentlemen,  when  you  go  back  to  Wash- 
ington, thinJc  of  this  program.  Six  thousand 
children  who  did  not  have  an  opportunity  in 
life  were  given  early  education,  were  given 
early  guidance,  were  given  early  direction  to 
lead  whole  and  constructive  lives.  So  when 
you  go  back  to  Washington  please  try  to 
look  over  the  top  of  the  dollar  and  see  a 
child. 


Help  us  rebuild  and  regenerate  and  put 
people  into  the  world  who  can  lead  creative 
and  productive  lives. 
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That  is  what  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  is  doing  and  is 
doing  well. 

Let  us  give  it  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue that  Job  for  the  future. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have 
heard  every  Member  that  actually  has 
dealt  with  this  program,  t>eginnlng 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
who  actually  saw  the  program  come 
into  being. 

The  gentleman  is  correct,  when  the 
gentleman  says  the  ARC  has  done  a 
tremendous  job;  but  I  do  disagree  that 
it  has  completed  its  work. 

Actually  we  have  many  projects  that 
need  to  t>e  completed,  and  we  are  com- 
pleting them,  and  this  program  is 
being  closed  out. 

Just  3,  4  years  ago  we  were  appropri- 
ating over  $300  million;  and  now  we 
are  down  to  $110  million.  The  Mem- 
bers who  actually  hear  the  testimony, 
the  Members  who  know  this  program, 
every  single  one  of  those  Members  has 
told  the  House  that  it  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate to  use  the  meat  ax  ap- 
proach, and  Just  stop  these  projects 
that  will  be  of  so  much  benefit  to  88  of 
the  impoverished  counties  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

We  are  talking  about  88  coimties  of 
the  Nation's  most  distressed  counties, 
and  we  do  not  need  the  meat  ax  ap- 
proach that  is  being  advocated  here  by 
this  amendment. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this 
amendment.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
cut  this  program  off  this  way,  a  pro- 
gram that  is  being  gradually  closed 
out  as  these  projects  are  being  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numl>er  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  we  have  done 
some  talking  here,  and  every  Member 
has  said  a  number  of  words.  I  will  try 
to  t>e  as  brief  as  I  can. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Conunis- 
sion  to  me  is  more  than  Just  a  pro- 
gram. It  is  something  that  I  have 
watched  during  the  course  of  my  life 
change  the  way  that  Appalachia  and 
the  people  that  live  in  Appalachia  live. 

I  come  from  eastern  Kentucky,  one 
of  the  poorest  areas  of  the  United 
States.  I  come  from  an  area  where  we 
do  not  have  water;  and  when  one  gets 
up  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to  take  a 
shower,  and  suddenly  there  is  no 
water  that  comes  down,  you  say,  "well. 
;ee,  what  happened?"  That  happens 
Iwo  or  three  times  a  week,  and  I  am 


one  of  the  lucky  ones,  because  I  have 
some  sort  of  water  to  begin  with.  If 
the  Members  in  everyday  life  think 
what  this  is  like,  and  it  goes  across  the 
entire  region.  What  we  are  doing  here 
is  providing  things  like  water  systems 
that  change  what  we  do.  what  kind  of 
water  we  drink  when  you  get  up,  or 
whether  we  have  water  at  all.  It  is  as 
basic  a  type  of  program  as  we  can  talk 
at>out. 

We  are  talking  about  the  way  people 
live,  and  this  is  something  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  has 
done,  and  it  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  we  should  make  the 
lives  of  people  better. 

In  my  area  we  have  20-.  30-.  40-per- 
cent unemployment  in  many  areas. 
We  have  literally  been  an  economic 
colony  of  areas  that  have  produced  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  coal. 

My  district  produces  more  coal  than 
any  other  district  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  have  sent  wealth  out 
across  this  coimtry  and  across  this 
world,  but  little  has  been  returned  to 
us  in  the  way  that  we  live,  the  tyi>e  of 
lifestyle  that  we  have. 

What  we  are  asking  for,  and  what  we 
want  and  what  we  should,  I  believe, 
expect  is  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try as  a  whole  should  look  upon  areas 
such  as  this  that  have  given  so  much 
of  themselves  and  have  provided  so 
much  to  this  country,  and  that  we 
should  realize  that  there  are  needs 
that  must  be  met.  Those  needs  are  the 
basic  sort  of  lifestyle  that  we  find  ac- 
ceptable in  this  country. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  ask  for  a 
continuation  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  and  a  rejection  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  heinous 
amendment. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  stror^g 
opposition  to  the  Smith  amendment  to  strike 
the  appropriation  of  $1 10  million  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  [ARC]. 

The  committee  recommendation  of  $110 
million  would  continue  ongoing,  economic  and 
community  development  programs  which  are 
crucial  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  disadvan- 
taged Appalachian  region.  For  over  20  years 
the  ARC  has  supported  development  in  the 
13-State  Appalachian  region  arKi  sought  to 
move  this  region  into  ecorx>mic  parity  with  the 
rest  of  Vne  country.  This  has  been  a  success- 
ful program — poverty  and  infant  mortality  have 
been  cut  more  than  in  half  to  reflect  national 
averages,  more  than  2,000  miles  of  road  have 
been  txjilt  and  over  2.4  million  new  jobs  cre- 
ated. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  in  Congress 
continue  oor  commitment  to  ttie  Appalachian 
region  and  unequivocally  support  the  ARC. 
This  program  serves  a  population  of  20  million 
people  providing  support  for  community  facili- 
ties, health,  education,  housir>g,  ertergy  and 
other  essentials  to  economic  development. 
Our  localities  simply  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  provide  these  services  on  their 
own.  The  $110  million  in  this  bill  for  ttie  ARC 
is  a  wise  economic  investment  in  the  future  of 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  would  like  to 
express  my  gratitude  and  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bevill]  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Myers]  for  this  fine  piece  of 
legislation  that  they  have  brought 
forth  today. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  for  just  a 
moment  a  project  we  have  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  that  has  been  author- 
ized and  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  it  which  would  correct  a  very 
serious  problem  along  the  New  Jersey 
Northern  Shore,  that  would  be  the 
construction  of  a  feeder  beach  in  the 
area  of  North  Long  Branch  in  New 
Jersey,  which  would  have  the  north- 
ward literal  drift  of  the  sand  extend 
£u;ross  the  communities  of  Monmouth 
Beach  and  Sea  Bright  leading  up  to 
the  Sandy  Hook  National  Recreational 
Area.  Of  course,  this  project  will  pro- 
tect the  seawall  along  those  two  com- 
munities and  also  protect  the  commu- 
nities themselves. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  a  brief  collo- 
quy to  clarify  something  that  is  in  the 
report  with  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to 
page  30  of  the  committee  report.  This 
statement  reads: 

Sandy  Hook  to  Bamegat  Inlet.  New 
Jersey.— The  committee  directs  that  if  suita- 
ble material  is  obtained  from  dredging  the 
Sandy  Hook  to  Bamegat  inlet  project,  the 
material  should  be  placed  on  the  Sandy 
Hook  Unit  of  the  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

I  would  like  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  this  area  of  New  Jersey  there 
are  two  authorized  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  with  similar  names.  One  is  a 
beach  erosion  control  project,  Sandy 
Hook  to  Bameget  Inlet,  Sea  Bright  to 
Long  Branch,  and  the  other  is  a  navi- 
gation project,  Bameget  Inlet  to  Long 
Port.  NJ. 

I  presimie  the  project  referenced  in 
the  committee  report  Is  the  Bameget 
navigation  project  for  which  dredging 
Is  required,  and  not  the  beach  erosion 
control  project,  which  involves  the 
deposition  of  sand  on  the  reach  of 
beach  in  the  vicinity  of  Sea  Bright  to 
Long  Branch.  Obviously,  it  would 
make  no  sense  to  remove  material 
from  an  eroded  beach.  Utilizing 
dredged  material  from  the  navigation 
project,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be 
beneficial  if  the  material  is  suitable.  Is 
my  understanding  of  the  committee 
report  language  correct? 

Mr.  BETVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  That  is  the  intent  of  the  com- 

E.  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
this  important  clarification. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time.  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  that  I  might  engage  the 
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gentleman  from  Alabama  in  a  small 
colloquy  on  a  particular  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  the  report  language  of 
title  III  accompanying  H.R.  2700  with 
regard  to  the  Wind  Energy  Systems 
and  Geothermal  Programs. 

The  committee  recomemndatlons  for 
wind  energy  systems  total  $9.54  mil- 
lion, including  $1  million  to  continue 
the  acceptance  testing  of  the  MOD-5B 
large-scale  wind  turbine,  leaving  $8.54 
million  for  other  wind  energy  systems 
R&D  activities. 
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In  addition,  the  committee  recom- 
mendations for  geothermal  total 
$24,635  million,  including  $5  million  to 
continue  the  existing  contract  work  in 
three  field  wells,  $8  million  to  initiate 
the  long-term  flow  test  of  the  hot  dry 
rock  technology  at  Fenton  Hill,  NM, 
and  $2  million  to  continue  industrial 
experiments  for  hot  dry  rock  at  Roose- 
velt Hot  Springs,  leaving  a  total  of 
$9.63  million  for  other  geothermal 
R&D  activities. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  within  the  $8.54  million  for 
other  wind  energy  systems  R&D  ac- 
tivities, that  $3  million  shall  be  allo- 
cated for  the  purposes  of  continuing 
specific  research  on  vertical  axis  wind 
turbine  technologies  and  related  re- 
search in  fatigue  and  aerodynamics? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jield,  yes,  I  support  the  use  of  these 
funds  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
also  agree  that  within  the  total  of 
$9.63  million  for  other  geothermal 
R&D  activities,  that  $3  million  be  allo- 
cated for  hard  rock  penetration  re- 
search and  magma  energy  extraction? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
srield,  yes,  I  support  the  use  of  these 
funds  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERT  P.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter 
Into  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bevill]. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Water  Appropria- 
tions knows.  Public  Law  99-662  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  $3.37  mil- 
lion for  "structural  and  nonstructural 
measures  ty  prevent  flood  damage  re- 
sulting from  rising  lake  levels  at  Mal- 
heur and  Harney  Lakes,  OR."  These 
rising  lake  levels  have  inundated  a  rail 
line  that  is  needed  to  move  timber, 
harvested  primarily  on  U.S.  Forest 
Service  lands,  and  other  products  out 
of  Harney  County.  This  line  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  economic  life  in  the 
county  and  this  part  of  Oregon.  Re- 
cently, Harney  County  and  the  State 
of  Oregon  agreed  to  cost-share  any 


program  to  raise  this  rail  line.  This 
agreement  to  contribute  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  restoration  is  a 
good-faith  effort  demonstrating  the  vi- 
abUity  of  the  rail  line. 

Can  my  distinguished  colleague  give 
me  some  assurances  that  the  commit- 
tee would  look  favorably  on  any  action 
taken  by  either  the  other  body  or  the 
conference  committee? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  as  my  friend  from 
Oregon  knows,  while  the  committee 
understands  the  importance  of  the 
project  to  the  area,  they  received  no 
testimony  during  hearings  on  the 
fiscal  1988  budget  with  respect  to  the 
project.  The  continuing  efforts  of  my 
colleague,  the  State,  county,  and  the 
senior  U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon  dem- 
onstrate the  importance  of  this 
project.  I  assure  the  gentleman  that 
the  committee  will  consider  actions 
taken  by  the  other  body  on  this  flood 
situation.  In  addition,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers should  continue  to  work  close- 
ly with  State  and  local  authorities  to 
develop  and  implement  an  acceptable 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  sincerely 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  also  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  honored 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  the 
subject  of  including  a  provision  that 
was  omitted  in  the  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  corps  study  raising  Pine 
Flat  Dam  on  the  Kings  River,  CA. 

This  was  an  historic  agreement 
reached  by  myself  and  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lehman].  It  is  part  of  a  larger  under- 
standing that  we  have  regarding  the 
construction  of  a  second  dam  on  the 
Kings  River.  We  have  other  legislation 
that  puts  that  off,  and  the  under- 
standing that  we  reached  was  that  the 
corps  would  study  and  if  found  feasi- 
ble would  raise  the  existing  dam  on 
Kings  River. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  has 
very  accurately  represented  the  agree- 
ment reached  between  him  and  myself 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  the 
Kings  River  legislation,  and  we  are 
very  hopeful  that  now  the  Army  Corps 
will  commence  that  study  to  see  if  it 
would  be  feasible  to  raise  the  existing 
facility. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 


Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  certainly 
work  with  the  gentleman  and  urge  the 
corps  to  do  this. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  should  hope  that 
we  could  in  conference  get  some  kind 
of  language  into  the  final  product. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  We  will  certainly  work 
with  the  other  body  in  trying  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  cooperation. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  originally  intended 
to  offer  an  amendment  today  pertain- 
ing to  the  routing  of  trains  transport- 
ing radioactive  material.  Specifically, 
the  energy  supply  R&D  account  of  the 
DOE  appropriations  bill  provides 
funds  for  the  transportation  by  rail  of 
the  spent  nuclear  fuel  from  the  Three 
Mile  Island  facility  in  Harrisburg,  PA, 
to  a  Government  research  facility  in 
Idaho  Falls,  ID.  This  amendment 
would  have  provided  that  this  train 
should  not  go  through  metropolitan 
areas  with  more  than  100,000  people 
unless  no  reasonable  altefhate  route 
was  available.  The  Svretary  of 
Energy  would  be  responsible  for  such 
a  determination.  Although  I  will  not 
offer  this  amendment,  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  chairman  in  a  colloquy  re- 
garding this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that 
this  is  a  sensitive  issue  with  many  of 
my  colleagues.  However,  I  do  not  think 
the  transportation  of  radioactive 
waste  by  rail  has  been  properly  ad- 
dressed by  Congress.  The  train  carry- 
ing the  TMI  waste  goes  through  heavi- 
ly populated  area  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Illinois,  and  my  district  of 
St.  Louis.  I  believe  that  an  accident  is 
a  very  viable  possibility.  In  April,  a 
train  derailed  outside  of  Pittsburgh 
which  caused  16,000  people  to  flee 
from  their  homes.  If  this  train  was 
"carrying  radioactive  waste,  instead  of 
chemicals,  I  think  that  the  conse- 
quences would  be  quite  severe. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  issued  reg- 
ulations that  require  motor  vehicles 
which  transport  radioactive  waste  to 
consider  available  information  on  acci- 
dent rates  and  population  density  [49 
CFR  177.825]  before  shipping  such 
material.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  criteria  for  route 
selection  were  based  on  the  best  qual- 
ity track,  the  shortest  distance,  and 
the  avoidance  of  large  population  cen- 
ters. Unfortunately,  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  criteria  are  always  adhered 
to. 

If  the  gentleman  would  permit,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  about  his  feelings 
on  providing  some  regulations  on  the 
routing  of  trains  transporting  radioac- 
tive waste  traveling  through  densely 
populated  areas. 
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Mr.  BEVILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  certainly  understand  his  con- 
cern over  this  issue.  It  is  my  sense  that 
as  more  waste  is  transported  by  rail, 
regulations  should  be  reviewed  to 
ensure  the  secure  safety  of  these  ship- 
ments. I  agree  that  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees  should  review 
the  routing  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Energy  and  Transportation 
to  ensure  their  adequacy.  I  silso  agree 
that  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  review  all  rail  routes  that 
go  through  densely  populated  areas. 
This  is  an  issue  that  Congress  needs  to 
address. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  consideration  on  this 
matter,  and  he  has  done  an  admirable 
job.  I  really  commend  him  for  his  help 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  BevillI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  diligent 
work  on  this  energy  and  water  appro- 
priation bill,  which  is  a  measure 
worthy  of  our  support. 

I  do  support  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  do  so  with  understandable  disap- 
pointment that  funding  is  not  includ- 
ed for  a  shoreline  erosion  control 
project  along  Presque  Isle  Peninsula 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  pe- 
ninsula contributes  significantly  to  the 
economy  of  the  region  and  has  attract- 
ed over  5  million  visitors  annually, 
more  than  both  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  Yellowstone  Park.  Regrettably, 
the  peninsula  is  being  seriously  threat- 
ened by  a  devastating  erosion  problem 
caused  by  severe  storms  and  wave 
action  of  Lake  Erie. 

Under  the  current  short-term  ero- 
sion control  plan,  the  beaches  are  re- 
plenished on  an  annual  basis,  costing 
the  taxpayers  over  a  million  dollars 
annually.  The  Corps  of  Engineers, 
after  years  of  study,  has  concluded 
that  breakwalls  will  offer  long-term, 
permanent  protection  to  the  shoreline 
which  will  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayers  scarce  dollars 
which  would  otherwise  be  allocated 
toward  a  costly  annual  sand  replenish- 
ment program.  At  this  stage,  the 
Presque  Isle  project  has  received  an 
authorization  of  $34,800,000,  as  well  as 
a  cost-sharing  commitment  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  did  not  re- 
ceive the  necessary  $2.5  million  appro- 
priation necessary  for  startup  con- 
struction in  this  legislation. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama if  he  is  aware  of  the  merits  of 
this  project? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  am  aware  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  worked  very 
hard  to  secure  the  necessary  funding 
for  the  Presque  Isle  breakwater 
project.  Indeed.  Presque  Isle  is  one  of 


many  very  worthwhile  projects  that 
the  committee  was  unable  to  fund  due 
to  budget  constraints  placed  upon  us. 
Of  263  projects  authorized,  the  com- 
mittee was  able  to  fund  only  51  new 
starts  in  this  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  certainly  appreciate  those 
budget  restraints.  One  final  comment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  regards  possible  fund- 
ing for  this  project  in  the  Senate  ap- 
propriations bill.  Given  this  possibili- 
ty, I  hope  the  distinguished  chairman 
will  look  favorably  in  conference  upon 
any  effort  made  in  the  other  body  to 
finance  construction  of  this  project. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I  will  continue 
to  keep  in  mind  the  merits  of  the 
Presque  Isle  project,  particularly  if 
the  Senate  approves  funding  during 
its  appropriations  proceedings. 

D  1315 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee a  project  existing  in  Port 
Wayne.  IN.  It  is  called  the  Port  Wayne 
Metropolitan  project. 

Title  I  Includes  funds  for  precon- 
struction  engineering  and  design  in 
the  amount  of  $250,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  I  would  like  to  Inform  both  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  Member 
that  there  Is  some  concern  on  the  part 
of  appropriate  city  and  county  offi- 
cials that  the  specific  solution  selected 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  the 
proper  solution  for  the  flooding  prob- 
lems. 

We  do  want  to  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee for  being  sensitive  to  and  aware 
of  the  flooding  problem  in  Port  Wayne 
and  simply  want  to  pledge  our  contin- 
ued willingness  to  work  with  the  sub- 
committee, to  work  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  finding  just  the  right  so- 
lution. 

I  have  this  day  spoken  with  a 
number  of  people,  and  my  staff  with  a 
number  of  people  in  the  Fort  Wayne 
area,  both  from  the  county  and  city 
perspective.  We  want  this  project  to  go 
forward  as  listed  here.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  we  can  continue  to  work 
with  the  corps,  work  with  the  subcom- 
mittee and  other  appropriate  officials 
In  working  out  the  recommended  solu- 
tion to  deal  with  the  flooding  prob- 
lems in  Fort  Wayne. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 

Being  a  Hoosier  myself,  it  is  nice  to 
have  something  In  the  bill  for  Indiana, 
even  though  I  have  nothing  in  the  bill 
in  my  own  district.  But  the  committee 
is  very  much  aware  of  the  problem 


Port  Wayne  has  had  In  recent  years. 
Being  a  Hoosier.  I  have  visited  Fort 
Wayne  and  observed  the  problem  the 
gentleman  has.  We  are  very  much 
aware  of  it  and  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  words  here.  We  will  continue  to 
monitor  that  and  do  what  has  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  know  he  is  aware  of  the  project, 
having  visited  there  and  having  dis- 
cussed It  on  occasion. 

We  are  committed  as  a  community 
to  moving  forward  with  a  solution  to 
the  flooding  problems  that  we  have. 
4nd  we  trust  that  we  are  able  to  re- 
solve and  unite  the  community  behind 
one  proposed  solution,  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  on  this  particular 
project. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cer- 
tainly will  work  with  the  gentleman  to 
accomplish  his  goal  on  this  project. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.    HUGHES.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  get 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  for  just  a 
moment  to  talk  about  a  project  in  title 
I  of  the  bin  dealing  with  Cape  May 
Inlet  to  Lower  Township  Program 
Property. 

In  New  Jersey,  as  the  gentleman 
may  know  and  may  remember,  this  is 
the  project  that  Involves  the  Cape 
May  Coast  Guard  faculty,  the  only 
training  center  In  the  coimtry  which 
Is  located  In  Cape  May. 

When  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
built  the  jetty  In  1911,  It  was  done  In 
such  a  fashion  that  It  starved  all  of 
the  beaches  south  of  there.  Since 
then,  the  corps  has  acknowledged  that 
It  was  designed  Inefficiently,  and  for 
the  last  16  years,  12V4  of  which  I  have 
been  privileged  to  represent  that  area, 
we  have  been  studying  the  problem. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  finally 
made  some  recommendations  about 
the  construction  of  a  new  weir  jetty, 
and  two  new  groins  are  proposed  for 
the  area,  maintenance  of  two  groins 
that  exist  there  now,  and  some  depos- 
its on  the  beaches,  both  at  the  Cai>e 
May  Coast  Guard  facility  and  also 
south  of  there. 

The  fact  is  it  Is  an  $85  million  facul- 
ty. Government  facUity.  We  have  lost 
at  the  present  time  the  entire  rifle 
range,  and  the  helipad  is  now  under 
water.  We  are  losing  the  Coast  Guard 
facUity  at  an  accelerated  rate  because 
now  the  ocean  Is  taking  fill  that  was 
trucked  in  as  opposed  to  the  beach  fill, 
which  is  coarser  and  a  lot  more  stable 
on  the  beaches. 
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I  want  to  first  of  all  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Bevhx]  for  being  so  sensitive  to 
the  problem  over  the  years.  The  com- 
mittee has  worked  with  me  in  develop- 
ing this  project,  and  we  are  now  ready 
to  move  ahead  with  the  constuction 
start.  But  lo  and  behold,  just  a  few 
months  ago  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, at  the  insistence  of  the  Secre- 
tary, decided  to  study  a  side  sand  by- 
passing proposal  wliich  is  cheaper,  but 
which  «111  not  address  the  basic  prob- 
lems. 

As  I  read  the  language  in  the  bill  in 
title  I  on  page  7,  I  understand  that 
what  we  are  funding  to  the  tune  of 
hopefully  $4.5  million  is  a  project  that 
we  have  studied  now  for  16  years, 
which  the  corps  has  recommended, 
which  includes  the  construction  of  a 
weir  type  of  jetty  and  groins  that  are 
needed,  and  the  deposition  basin  as  op- 
posed to  the  quick  fix  at  that  location. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  we 
are  very  familiar  with  that  project  and 
we  will  work  with  the  gentleman  in  ac- 
complishing his  goals.  We  intend  to 
fund  the  project  the  gentleman  has 
descrit>ed. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  want  to  thank  both  gentlemen, 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Mters]  because  they  have 
worked  with  me  for  12V4  years  in 
trying  to  bring  this  project  to  fruition. 
Unfortunately,  now  we  find  that  the 
Coast  Guard  facility  is  directly  at  risk. 
We  now  know  that  within  the  next 
year  we  are  going  to  lose  about  $1  mil- 
lion in  buildings,  and  we  have  a  $85 
million  facility. 

So  Rome  has  been  burning  and  now 
we  have  to  get  down  to  the  serious 
business  of  beginning  this  construc- 
tion project.  I  know  it  is  tough  in  this 
fiscal  climate  to  be  talking  about  a 
new  construction  start,  but  it  is  going 
to  cost  a  lot  more  money  if  we  do  not 
get  underway  with  this  project. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee for  starting  this  project  in  this 
next  fiscal  year.  I  think  that  is  the 
right  decision.  I  know  the  subcommit- 
tee had  a  lot  of  trouble  trying  to  sort 
out  the  projects  and  trying  to  priori- 
tize. I  think  they  have  done  yeoman's 
work,  and  have  an  excellent  bill.  I  am 
Just  delighted  we  have  a  construction 
start  in  this  next  fiscal  year  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  IV? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  V 
OENiHtAL  PROVISIONS 
Sbc.   501.   No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  thU  Act  shall  remain  available 


for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  502.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of,  or  oth- 
erwise compensate,  parties  intervening  in 
regulatory  or  adjudicatory  proceedings 
.funded  in  this  Act.  This  prohibition  bars 
payment  to  a  party  intervening  in  an  admin- 
istrative proceeding  for  expenses  incurred  in 
appealing  an  administrative  decision  to  the 
courts. 

Sec.  503.  None  of  the  programs,  projects 
or  activities  as  defined  in  the  report  accom- 
panying this  Act,  may  be  eliminated  or  dis- 
proportionately reduced  due  to  the  applica- 
tion of  "Savings  and  Slippage",  "general  re- 
duction", or  the  provision  of  Public  Law  99- 
177. 

Sec.  504.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  limited  to  those  con- 
tracts where  such  expenditures  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection, except  where  otherwise  provided 
under  existing  law.  or  under  existing  Execu- 
tive order  issued  pursuant  to  existing  law. 

Sec.  505.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram of  retention  contracts  for  senior  em- 
ployees of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Sec.  506.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  none  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be  used  for 
the  puri>oses  of  conducting  any  studies  re- 
lating or  leading  to  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing from  the  currently  required  "at  cost"  to 
a  "market  rate"  or  any  other  noncost-based 
method  for  the  pricing  of  hydroelectric 
power  by  the  six  Federal  public  power  au- 
thorities, or  other  agencies  or  authorities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  except  as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress 
hereafter  enacted. 

Sec.  507.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  Administrator  of  a  Power  Marketing 
Administration  or  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  expended  by 
this  or  any  previous  Act  from  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  Fund,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-454.  may 
be  used  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
unless  such  Administrators  or  Directors 
award  contracts  for  the  procurement  of 
extra  high  voltage  (EHV)  power  equipment 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  when 
such  agencies  determine  that  there  are  one 
or  more  manufacturers  of  domestic  end 
product  offering  a  product  that  meets  the 
technical  requirements  of  such  agencies  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  130  per  centum  of  the 
bid  or  offering  price  of  the  most  competitive 
foreign  bidder:  Provided.  That  such  agen- 
cies shall  determine  the  incremental  costs 
associated  with  implementing  this  section 
and  defer  or  offset  such  incremental  costs 
against  otherwise  existing  repayment  obli- 
gations: Provided  further.  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  procurement  initiated 
prior  to  October  1.  1985,  or  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  spare  parts  or  accessory  equipment 
necessary  for  the  efficient  0[>eration  and 
maintenance  of  existing  equipment  and 
available  only  from  the  manufacturer  of  the 
original  equipment:  Provided  further.  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  procurement 
of  domestic  end  piroduct  as  defined  in  48 
C.F.R.  sec.  25.101:  Provided  further,  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  EHV  power 


equipment  produced  or  manufactured  in  a 
country  whose  government  has  completed 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  to 
extend  the  GATT  Government  Procure- 
ment Code,  or  a  bilateral  equivalent,  to 
EHV  power  equipment,  or  which  otherwise 
offers  fair  competitive  opportunities  in 
public  procurements  to  United  States  manu- 
facturers of  such  equipment. 

Sec,  508.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  construct  or  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  construct  additional  hydro- 
power  units  at  E>enison  Dam— Lake  Texoma. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  V  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printt^d  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  V? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
V? 

AMENDMENT  OrFERED  BY  MR.  PENNY 

Mr,  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Penny:  Page 
46.  after  line  19.  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  509.  Each  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  not  required  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  law  shall  be  reduced  by  1.7  percent. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
weeks  ago  a  bipartisan  group  was 
formed  with  the  objective  of  monitor- 
ing each  appropriation  bill  as  it  came 
to  the  House  floor.  While  various 
amendments  have  been  offered  in  the 
past  to  either  freeze  or  cut  across-the- 
board  appropriation  measures,  most  of 
those  efforts  were  conducted  on  an  in- 
formal basis.  This  time  around  we 
thought  it  would  be  important  to 
make  it  clear  that  there  is  strong  sen- 
timent on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  cut 
back  spending  levels  as  a  way  of  fur- 
ther reducing  the  national  deficit. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  seen  re- 
ports from  renowned  economists  indi- 
cating that  instead  of  the  deficit  con- 
tinuing on  a  downward  trend,  we  are 
going  to  see  those  deficit  numbers 
begin  to  increase  again  unless  we  make 
a  fundamental  change  in  spending  pri- 
orities or  in  taxing  policies  that  will 
allow  those  deficits  to  shrink.  We 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  that  re- 
versal of  a  trend  that  had  been  moving 
in  the  right  direction  until  recently. 

We  just  passed  a  budget  resolution 
yesterday  which  calls  for  a  deficit  re- 
duction in  the  coming  fiscal  year  of 
about  $36.5  billion.  Half  of  that  deficit 
reduction  would  be  achieved  through 
spending  restraint,  and  I  am  not  using 
the  word  spending  reductions  because, 
in  fact,  we  are  reducing  the  level  of  in- 
crease in  most  spending  categories.  We 
are  not  really  making  reductions  in 
any  spending  categories.  So  spending 
restraints  under  that  budget  resolu- 


tion will  save  about  $18  billion  or  $19 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  other  half  of  that  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan  is  contingent  on  the  passage 
of  a  tax  bill.  This  House  must  go  about 
the  work  of  deciding  what  elements 
should  be  in  that  tax  package,  and  it 
will  not  be  an  easy  task.  If  my  col- 
leagues have  doubts  that  we  can  agree 
on  that  kind  of  tax  revenue,  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  looking  at  amend- 
ments of  this  nature  to  cut  back 
spending  bills  when  those  opportuni- 
ties arise. 

If  my  colleagues  think  the  tax  bill 
can  pass  but  have  doubts  about  it 
being  signed  into  law,  then  they  ought 
to  take  a  very  careful  look  at  each  ap- 
propriation bill  when  amendments  of 
this  nature  are  offered. 

In  the  New  York  Times  today  an  ar- 
ticle points  out  that  leaders  in  Con- 
gress acknowledge  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent holds  to  his  promise  to  veto  tax 
increases,  there  may  be  no  significant 
reduction  in  the  Federal  deficit  this 
year.  If  he  does  hold  to  that  veto 
threat,  the  only  way  we  can  meet  our 
deficit  reduction  objectives  is  to  cut  a 
little  more  as  each  opportunity  arises. 

That  is  what  this  bipartisan  task 
force  is  all  about.  I  will  call  on  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr, 
Tauke]  in  a  few  minutes  to  speak  to 
this  issue  as  well,  because  he  cochairs 
this  group  with  me.  But  the  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  the  energy  and  water 
appropriation  bill  which  appropriates 
$16.2  billion,  addresses  that  spending 
level  by  asking  for  a  1.7-percent 
across-the-board  cut. 

We  have  in  this  bill  a  $1.1  billion  in- 
crease over  last  year's  spending  level. 
We  have  factored  out  a  $700  million 
transfer  from  fiscal  year  1987,  the  un- 
expended uranium  enrichment 
moneys,  into  fiscal  year  1988  for  use  in 
energy  research  and  development,  on 
the  understanding  that  that  is  a  one- 
time transfer  and  it  will  not  increase 
the  baseline  for  those  programs.  But 
we  are  still  left  with  a  $542  million 
spending  increase  in  this  bill. 
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The  $542  million  of  additional 
spending  that  will  have  to  be  borrowed 
because  we  are  still  running  a  deficit 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $160  to  $170 
billion.  All  we  are  asking  in  this 
amendment  is  to  cut  this  increase  in 
half.  Save  us  from  borrowing  another 
$270  million.  It  is  a  reasonable,  modest 
approach;  1.7-percent  reduction  in  all 
the  accoimts  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment appropriations  bill. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  chairman, 
Tom  Bevux,  and  my  ranking  minority 


member,  John  Myers,  for  their  will- 
ingness to  deal  with  a  number  of 
issues  which  are  important  to  Califor- 
nia. They  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Energy  and  Water  Subcommittee  have 
been  extremely  helpful  on  behalf  of 
my  State.  I  appreciate  greatly  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  them,  as  well 
as  Chairman  Bevill's  excellent  sub- 
committee staff. 

This  bill  achieves  a  difficult  balance 
in  a  tough  year.  As  passed  by  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  this  energy 
and  water  bill  is  under  the  administra- 
tion's budget  estimates,  under  the  allo- 
cations provided  by  the  House  budget 
resolution,  and  significantly  below  the 
expected  allocations  from  the  House- 
Senate  budget  conference  agreement. 
Yet  the  subconunittee  was  able  to  ful- 
fill requests  for  a  myraid  of  programs 
important  to  localities,  to  regions,  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

There  is  a  compromise  in  this  bill 
which  I  offered  in  full  committee  that 
should  help  lessen  the  conflict  over 
the  allocation  of  subsidized  water  to 
western  farmers  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. It  is  the  result  of  long  and 
painstaking  compromise  between  Con- 
gressman CoELHO  and  Congressman 
Miller— two  Califomians  who  are 
usually  on  opposite  sides  of  this  issue. 
The  amendment  reflects  the  efforts 
of  my  colleagues  to  improve  compli- 
ance with  the  reclamation  laws.  The 
amenoment  is  supported  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  authorizing  committee, 
Mr.  Udall, 

The  Interior  Department  recently 
issued  regulations  to  implement  the 
Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982. 
Those  regulations  were  seriously 
flawed  and  led  to  considerable  contro- 
versy. 

The  language  in  section  206  of  H.R. 
2700  would  correct  the  major  flaws 
contained  in  those  regulations. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  this  language  does  not  break  new 
ground.  It  simply  reaffirms  the  intent 
of  the  amendments  the  Congress 
passed  in  1982  which  was  that  recla- 
mation subsidies  should  only  be  avail- 
able for  farming  operations  of  less 
than  960  acres. 

The  language  in  section  206  assures 
that  trusts  and  farm  management  ar- 
rangements will  not  be  used  as  devices 
to  evade  the  intent  of  the  reclamation 
laws.  This  was  a  major  deficiency  of 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Finally,  section  206  provides  the  Sec- 
retary with  improved  tools  to  enforce 
the  law.  These  provisions  will  help  the 
Secretary  prevent  the  use  of  schemes 
or  devices  to  evade  the  intent  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  the 
process  we  are  following  to  revise  the 
reclamation  laws  is  imusual.  However, 
this  expedited  process  Is  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  stability  to  the  pro- 
gram. 


I  would  like  to  commend  Congress- 
man Coelho  and  Congressman  Miller 
for\heir  hard  work  and  statesmanship 
in  crafting  this  compromise. 

In  addition  to  the  reclamation 
reform  provisions,  this  bill  includes  a 
number  of  other-  items  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  safety  and  livelihood  of 
Califomians. 

There  is  continued  funding  for  flood 
protection  projects  throughout  the 
State.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with 
those  studies  included  in  the  Corps  of 
EIngineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
budgets  which  will  help  us  to  address 
the  flood  control  problems  in  northern 
California,  where  the  devastating 
flood  of  February  1986  is  a  recent 
memory.  Many  communities  in  the 
region.  Including  Sacramento,  are  dis- 
cussing the  need  for  greater  flood  pro- 
tection. The  Federal  investigations 
will  provide  information  and  impetus 
for  decision  in  those  communities. 

I  hope  Sacramento's  very  crucial  de- 
cision on  greater  flood  protection  will 
be  benefited  by  language  included  in 
the  report  which  tells  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  support  new  author- 
izing legislation  for  the  proposed 
Auburn  Dam  by  the  time  of  its  next 
budget  submission.  Secretary  Hodel's 
position  on  Auburn  Dam  has  been  am- 
biguous for  too  long.  Sacramentans 
need  to  know  if  the  dam  is  among  the 
options  they  have  for  improving  the 
commuinity's  flood  control. 

There  is  also  substantial  funding  in 
this  bill  which  will  benefit  California's 
maritime  commerce  industry.  Ports 
and  harbors  from  Oceanside  in  the  - 
south  to  Crescent  City  in  the  north 
would  receive  help  from  the  Corps  ot 
Engineers  to  deepen  channels,  dredge 
harbors,  and  build  breakwaters.  An 
item  of  particular  importance  to  my 
district  is  funding  to  begin  deepening 
the  47-mile  Sacramento  deepwater 
ship  channel. 

The  subcommittee  has  generously 
added  funding  to  continue  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  research  and  development  of 
renewable  and  alternative  energy,  as 
well  as  in  conservation  research.  The 
President's  budget  proposed  drastic  re- 
ductions in  Federal  support  for  photo- 
voltaic, solar,  wind,  biomass,  and  geo- 
thermal  techologies.  This  energy  and 
water  bill  increases  funding  for  those 
programs  by  a  third. 

This  bill  also  includes  fimding  for 
the  supercondacting  super  collider,  or 
SSC,  which  will  bring  this  country  to 
the  forefront  of  international  research 
on  the  forces  which  govern  our  uni- 
verse. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  adding 
$10  million  to  the  $100.6  million  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  verifica- 
tion and  control  technology.  This  pro- 
gram provides  for  the  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  support  activities  re- 
lated to  the  detection  of  nuclear  test 
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activities  in  response  to  treaty  verifica- 
tion and  national  security  require- 
ments. 

The  $10  million  increase  will  provide 
$7  million  for  initial  fabrication  of  a 
deployable  seismic  verification  system 
[DSVSl.  The  E>SVS  system  could  be 
used  to  verify  Soviet  compliance  with 
lowered  threshold  test  ban  agree- 
ments. Roughly  20  to  30  seismic  sta- 
tions win  be  needed  to  monitor  a  test 
ban  agreement  of  unlimited  diuration. 
The  administration's  request  only 
funds  procurement  of  the  first  unit. 
The  additional  funds  will  allow  more 
units  to  be  acquired  and  support  asso- 
ciated seismic  research. 

The  remaining  $3  million  added  by 
the  committee  for  verification  and 
control  technologies  will  go  to  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  capabilities  for 
detection  of  space  nuclear  detonations 
by  the  boost  surveillance  and  tracking 
system  [BSTSl.  These  funds  are  criti- 
cal to  provide  a  nuclear  test  monitor- 
ing package  in  time  to  meet  the 
launch  of  the  BSTS  satellite. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  fiscally 
sound  measure  that  continues  a  long 
and  virtuous  Federal  investment  in 
the  Nation's  economy,  public  safety, 
and  national  security.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
not  just  for  the  Energy  and  Water 
Subcommittee,  but  I  think  for  the  ap- 
propriations process  in  this  fiscal  year 
1988  that  begins  the  first  of  October. 

We  have  just  enacted  the  budget  res- 
olution setting  forth  the  blueprint 
that  this  committee  is  bound  to  follow. 
If  anyone  thinks  that  this  committee 
is  disinclined  to  follow  that  blueprint, 
I  think  we  will  prove  to  you  over  the 
next  several  weeks,  on  up  to  the  depar- 
ture In  Augrust  for  the  recess,  that  this 
committee  is  absolutely  dedicated  to 
meeting  our  targets  for  both  budget 
authority  and  outlays. 

This  bill  is  an  excellent  bill  to  begin 
with  because  we  do  it  very  conserv- 
atively. Mr.  Bevill  and  Mr.  Myers 
have  brought  us  a  bill  that  can  stand 
the  test  of  the  budget  resolution  and 
the  budget  process. 

In  prior  years  some  of  the  subcom- 
mittees on  appropriations  have  come 
to  the  floor  at  times  vulnerable  on 
these  points.  I  think  in  total  the  com- 
mitte  has  always  been  in  a  position  to 
defend  itself.  But  occasionally  some  of 
our  subcommittees'  bills  have  been  su- 
ceptible  to  reductions  because  we  did 
not  meet  those  budget  targets.  That  is 
not  the  case  with  this  bill  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  the  case  for  any  of 
the  subcommittees  this  year. 

Let  us  place  in  context  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  have  cut  discretion- 
ary appropriations  for  domestic  pro- 
grams 21  percent  after  Inflation  since 
1981.  And  to  continue  to  make  these 
kinds  of  cuts  I  think  flies  in  the  face 
not  only  of  where  the  American 
people  are.  but  certainly  where  their 
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elected  representatives  are  in  terms  of 
adjusting  only  slightly  the  priorities 
that  have  been  advocated  by  this  ad- 
ministration for  7  years  now. 

This  committee  has,  I  think,  come  to 
the  floor  with  a  bill  $1.5  billion  less 
than  the  President's  request,  but  in  a 
way  that  is  totally  consistent  with  our 
overall  spending  priorities  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  budget  resolution.  We 
are  bringing,  I  think,  with  amend- 
ments like  this  offered  by  Mr.  Penny 
and  Mr.  Tauke,  a  new  approach  that 
will  provide  for  a  degree  of  profligacy, 
perhaps,  even  an  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  this  committee  to  do  its  work 
correctly.  Those  who  are  always  will- 
ing to  criticize,  in  fact  to  trash  the 
committee's  product  by  automatically 
cutting  whatever  it  is  we  bring  to  the 
floor.  If  you  want  to  instill  fiscal  disci- 
pline, you  do  it  within  the  committee, 
and  then  by  adhering  to  those  figures 
when  you  come  to  the  floor  you  dis- 
courage padding  of  the  bill.  If  our 
committee  must  anticipate  cuts  we  are 
going  to  begin  the  process  by  bringing 
something  that  is  not  worthy  of  us, 
that  has  fat  that  can  be  cut.  We  have 
not  done  that  this  year.  We  certainly 
do  not  deserve  the  kind  of  across-the- 
board  appro{u;h  that  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  important 
that  we  look  at  this  history  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  light  of  the 
deficits.  We  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  have  missed  our  goals  on 
deficit  reduction  by  $47  billion  on  av- 
erage each  year  since  1981.  But  the 
contribution  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  been  one  half  of  1 
percent  of  that  amount  each  year. 

It  is  no  more  than  $2  billion  on  aver- 
age out  of  that  $47  billion  figure  and 
those  are  requests  for  supplemental 
appropriations  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration, agreed  with  by  a  bipartisan 
consensus  of  our  leadership  and  en- 
acted as  supplemental  appropriations. 
In  fact  the  problem  is  not  with  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  it  is  in  tech- 
nical estimates  that  are  often  wrong  in 
terms  of  the  degree  of  participation, 
the  spendout  rates,  the  number  of  eli- 
gible people  for  a  farm  program  or  a 
program  for  the  poor. 

It  is  in  economic  estimate  errors,  too 
optimistic  figures  often  flowing  out  of 
OMB,  flowed  estimates  of  where  the 
economy  is  going  to  be  going  and  how 
rapidly.  It  comes  from  entitlements, 
direct  spending  not  controlled  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  all 
know  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
these  programs  in  the  sixties  and  on 
into  the  seventies  and  yet  no  one  has 
proposed  to  cut  them.  This  committee 
is  not  the  source  of  our  deficit  prob- 
lems. In  fact.  If  any  committee  has 
contributed  to  deficit  reduction  it  has 
been  the  Appropriations  Committee 
each  year. 

Consequently,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
travesty  to  compound  the  problems 


that  this  committee  has  had  to  deal 
with  as  the  place  where  the  buck  stops 
each  year.  Our  mutual  frustration 
with  the  budget  process  always  brings 
us  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  as 
a  last  resort.  If  we  are  not  happy  with 
the  inclusion  of  the  REA  Program  or 
some  asset  sale  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion—cut the  appropriation  bills;  if 
you  do  not  like  the  fact  that  revenues 
have  been  included  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution— cut  the  appropriations  bills. 

We  are  always  the  only  committee 
left  standing  to  take  all  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

So  I  would  say  that  if  we  really  wish 
to  strike  a  blow  for  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity we  ought  to  stand  up  and  support 
the  committee  that  has  regularly 
brought  its  bills  to  the  floor  on  target. 
We  ought  not  to  be  rejecting  their 
work  and  indicating,  in  effect,  that 
they  should  take  another  approach, 
one  that  would  be  counterproductive 
to  the  ends,  the  worthy  goals  of  Mr. 
Penny  and  Mr.  Tauke  and  others  have 
that  of  tightly  drafted  appropriation 
bills. 

Please  support  the  committee  in  its 
fine  work. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  never  easy  for  a 
Member  of  the  House  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  challenge  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  which  by  and  large  has 
worked  extremely  hard  over  the  last 
several  years  to  live  within  the  budget 
targets  set  out  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  do  not  believe  that  in 
bringing  this  amendment  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  we  are  challenging 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  or 
challenging  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Instead,  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do  is  to  address  the  deficit  question  in 
the  only  way  that  we  can  address  that 
question  and  that  is  to  speak  to  the 
issue  of  spending  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Congress  as  a  whole. 

During  the  course  of  this  coming 
year  we  will  have  substantial  increases 
in  spending  in  those  programs  that  are 
subject  to  the  appropriations  process. 
We  do  not  believe  that  we  can  justify 
those  kinds  of  increases  in  spending,  in 
some  of  the  bills  up  to  12  percent,  at  a 
time  when  we  have  deficits  that  are  so 
large,  when  we  are  borrowing  every 
dollar  that  we  are  spending. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  critical,  as  a 
result,  for  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  want  to  re- 
sponsibly address  the  spending  issue 
to  look  at  each  spending  measure  that 
comes  before  the  House  and  see  what 
can  be  done  to  hold  down  that  level. 

We  do  not  want  to  take  a  meat  ax 
approach.  We  are  not  coming  in  and 
sajrlng  that  we  are  going  to  freeze.  We 


are  trying  to  allow  some  recognition  of 
different  priorities  within  measures 
and  the  different  priorities  reflected  in 
the  budget  resolution. 

So  therefore  we  came  up  with  what 
we  think  is  a  very  reasonable  and  sup- 
portable concept:  That  we  would  make 
an  attempt  to  cut  the  increase  in  half. 
In  this  case  that  means  that  this 
measure  will  include  spending  of  $270 
million  more  than  it  included  last 
year.  It  means  that  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  shifting  of  fimds  that  oc- 
curred in  the  uranium  enrichment 
money  so  we  are  not  in  any  way  cut- 
ting back  from  last  year.  It  means  that 
we  allow  some  growth  in  high  priority 
programs.  It  means  also,  however,  that 
we  save  $270  million  without  meat 
axing  any  particular  program  in  this 
bill. 

If  we  can  sustain  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach it  seems  to  me  that  we  could 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
effort  to  hold  down  spending  in  this 
Congress.  And  there  is  no  other  effort 
available.  It  is  true  that  estimates 
have  caused  problems  in  the  past;  it  is 
true  that  entitlements  have  caused 
problems  in  the  past  and  it  is  probably 
true  they  will  cause  problems  in  the 
future.  But  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
do  not  have  a  handle  on  those  things 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  This  is  the 
only  place  where  we  can  get  a  chance 
to  vote  in  real  terms  on  real  dollars 
that  are  spent.  That  is  why  we  are  at- 
tempting to  take  our  stand  here. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  is  a  bipartisan 
effort,  it  is  designed  to  reflect  the  pri- 
orities and  respect  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It 
is  designed  to  do  a  little  bit  that,  if 
consistently  done,  will  mean  a  lot. 
That  is  why  we  are  embarking  on  this 
effort  to  cut  this  increase  in  this  bill 
by  $270  million  out  of  a  $16  billion 
plus  package,  a  mere  1.7  percent.  We 
ask  your  support  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OBEry .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  often  not  a  fan 
of  the  bill  before  us  today.  In  fact,  I 
think  if  you  check  my  record  through 
the  years  you  will  see  that  I  voted 
against  this  bill  as  often  as  I  have 
voted  for  it.  But  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  that  every  Member,  before  he 
votes  today,  ought  to  remind  himself 
of  the  questions  that  we  ask  each 
other  about  the  budget  process  and 
about  the  frustrations  of  this  body  in 
dealing  with  the  budget  process. 

They  should  do  that  before  they 
decide  how  they  are  going  to  vote  on 
this  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  budget  act.  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  to  establish  a  process 
that  would  define  budget  targets,  that 
would  require  committees  to  live 
within  those  targets,  that  would  allow 
priority  choices  to  be  made  within  the 
context  of  budget  discipline  and  to  dis- 


cipline the  committees  that  did  not 
comply  with  the  limits  laid  out  in  the 
budget. 

Yesterday  we  passed  a  budget,  if  you 
did  not  like  that  budget,  the  time  to 
vote  against  it  was  yesterday,  not 
today. 

Yesterday  we  passed  a  budget. 
Today  you  have  the  first  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  to  come  before 
this  House.  They  are  in  compliance 
with  the  budget  on  budget  authority, 
they  are  in  compliance  with  the 
budget  on  outlays,  they  are  below  the 
President's  own  budgeted  request.  It 
seems  to  me  under  the  circumstances 
that  if  you  believe  in  the  orderly  proc- 
ess of  legislating  and  if  you  believe  in 
making  real  as  opposed  to  phoney  cuts 
in  budgeting,  that  you  will  resist  and 
defeat  most  soundly  the  amendment 
that  has  just  been  offered,  or  any 
others  similar  to  it  that  will  be  offered 
over  the  next  couple  of  hours. 

If  you  vote  for  this  amendment  what 
you  will  be  telling  every  subcommittee 
of  this  House  is  that,  "No  matter  what 
you  do  to  comply  with  the  Budget  Act, 
it  is  not  sufficient.  So  do  not  take  your 
job  seriously."  That  is  what  you  are 
telling  them.  And  what  you  are  going 
to  invite,  you  are  going  to  invite  a 
phoney  budget  resolution  that  sets  ar- 
tificially high  spending  numbers  and 
you  are  going  to  invite  each  and  every 
appropriations  subcommittee  to  artifi- 
cially pad  their  bills,  so  that  they  can 
come  in  here  and  be  insulated  from 
the  holy  picture  posing  that  will  go  on 
on  the  part  of  individual  members  who 
like  to  carry  a  budget-cutting  vote 
back  to  their  district  even  though  the 
House  has  already  agreed  to  follow  a 
different,  budget  cutting  approach. 

Budgeting  is  more  than  simply  put- 
ting on  a  green  eyeshade  and  deciding 
whether  or  not  you  measure  up  to  an 
accountant's  view  of  what  the  budget 
ought  to  be.  Budgeting  is  more  than 
just  simply  adding  up  numbers;  budg- 
eting is  making  choices.  And  what  we 
are  supposed  to  do  is  not  just  use  our 
pencils,  but  also  use  our  heads  and 
decide  not  only  what  we  need  to  be  in 
budget  compliance,  but  also  what  we 
need  to  solve  some  problems  that  the 
country  faces. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  a  budget,  to 
solve  problems  and  to  control  spend- 
ing. And  if  you  just  try  to  do  one  you 
are  not  domg  the  full  job. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  if  you 
want  to  vote  for  these  across-the- 
board  amendments,  what  you  might  as 
well  do  is,  admit  up  front  that  you  do 
not  believe  in  the  budget  process,  you 
do  not  believe  in  the  Budget  Act  and 
then  you  ought  to  have  guts  enough 
to  abolish  that  act.  Because  unless  you 
follow  the  processes  laid  down,  unless 
you  support  the  committees  who  do 
support  the  budget  process  and  who 
live  within  it,  then  what  you  really  do. 
is  destroy  the  real  ability  of  this 
House   to   attain   budget  control   be- 


cause people  will  give  up  on  trying  to 
be  real  and  everybody  will  be  painting 
their  own  phoney  picture  of  the 
budget  in  their  own  district  without 
regard  to  what  this  body  does  as  a 
whole. 

D  1345 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  in- 
dicated, we  have  seen  a  systematic  de- 
struction of  the  ability  of  government 
to  deal  with  our  infrastructure  prob- 
lems and  our  domestic  discretionary 
problems  since  1981. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  in  1964,  before  we  ever 
passed  dollar  one  of  the  Great  Society 
Program,  we  were  devoting  4.2  percent 
of  our  GNP  to  discretionary  spending. 
That  rose  to  a  high  point.  5.8  percent 
in  1980.  It  is  now  down  to  4.1  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Obey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  We  are  today  spending  a 
smaller  share  of  our  national  treasure 
to  meet  our  domestic  discretionary 
needs  than  we  were  expending  before 
we  ever  passed  dollar  one  of  the  great 
society  programs  in  1964.  That  is  how 
far  we  have  gone  in  squeezing  the  do- 
mestic discretionary  side  of  the 
budget;  and  I  suggest  to  you  that.  re> 
gardless  of  how  you  feel  about  public 
works,  regardless  of  how  you  feel 
about  some  of  the  minutiae  in  any  ap- 
propriations bill,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
respect  the  processes  of  this  House. 

I  ask  the  Members  not  to  engage  in  a 
pernicious  destruction  of  the  orderly 
process  by  which  we  make  decent 
budgetary  choices. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  down  this 
amendment,  because  it  is  the  responsi- 
ble way  to  proceed  with  choicemaking, 
as  well  as  budget  discipline. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nxmiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  admit  up 
front  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
budget  process.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
Budget  Act. 

I  certainly  believe  in  the  good  inten- 
tions within  which  the  act  was  en- 
acted. 

I  believe  in  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  striving  to 
work  within  the  structure  of  that  act. 
However,  the  fact  that  Is  inescapable 
to  all  of  the  Members  is  that  within 
the  current  structure  of  the  budget 
process,  we  are  not  achieving  for  thg 
American  people  what  they  require  ot 
us. 

It  is  still  in  this  body  today  far.  far 
easier  to  si>end  more  money  and  to  run 
a  deficit  than  it  is  to  find  responsible 
ways  in  which  we  can  pass  reductions 
in  expenditures. 
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As  a  consequence  of  that,  I  do  not 
want  to  abolish  the  Budget  Act  or  the 
budget  process:  but  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  be  able  to  reform  it  and 
make  it  workable,  workable  for  the 
House  and  workable  for  the  American 
people. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  the  budgets  we  pass  in  this 
body,  and  I  do  not  recall  having  voted 
for  any  of  them,  are  always  smoke  and 
mirrors.  They  are  always  ambiguous. 
They  are  always  difficult  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  deal  with, 
and  they  are  never  workable. 

They  are  always  waived  when  we 
bring  legislation  to  the  floor. 

American  taxpayer  dollars  are  spent 
in  appropriations  bills  and  continuing 
resolutions  and  supplemental  appro- 
priations bills.  Because  of  that,  several 
of  us  Members  understand,  despite  the 
high  regard  and  enormous  respect,  es- 
pecially in  my  case  for  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten],  but 
for  all  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  who  do  in  fact 
work  hard  and  whose  work  we  are  do 
respect,  are  committed  to  making  our 
effort.  Despite  the  regard  that  we 
have,  we  can  no  longer  in  good  con- 
science leave  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  because  we  ask  too 
much  of  them. 

We  believe  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  not  only  is  entitled  to,  but 
has  a  responsibility  to  be  involved  in 
this  process  where  in  fact  it  counts. 

This  is  the  first  appropriations  bill 
to  come  to  the  floor.  It  is  a  good  bill. 
The  committee  has  done  a  good  job, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  discount  that. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  does 
meet  their  302(b)  allocations. 

I  may  have  some  personal  difficul- 
ties with  some  of  the  line  items  in  the 
budget,  and  we  tried  earlier  to  pass  on 
one  in  particular  that  I  supported. 

It  is  very,  very  difficult  to  do  that; 
and  as  a  consequence  of  that  difficulty 
and  in  an  effort  for  us  to  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility, exactly  that  reason,  to 
fulfill  our  responsibility  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  many  of  the 
Members  have  come  together  to  try  to 
develop  an  effort  where  at  this  point 
within  this  process,  we  do  have  a 
chance  to  make  an  impact  that  will 
come  home  to  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. 

We  will  have  amendments  for  this 
appropriations  bill  and  for  the  others 
as  well.  Hopefully,  where  we  can.  pass 
line-item  cuts  and  avoid  the  meat  ax 
of  across-the-board  cuts,  but  in  this 
case  to  try  a  modest  amount  of  1.7  per- 
cent across  the  board,  $271  million  to 
save  for  the  taxpayers,  to  force  a  great 
many  agencies  and  operations  and  bu- 
reaucracies across  this  Nation's  Gov- 
ernment, to  squeeze  the  fat  out, 
maybe  it  is  a  trickle,  a  trickle  at  a 
time. 


We  are  not  asking  for  large  cuts,  but 
we  are  asking  for  cuts  across  the 
board.  We  have  not  singled  out  one 
bill.  We  will  be  here,  and  we  will  be 
here  for  all  the  bills;  and  we  will  be 
here,  because  we  believe  in  the  process 
and  the  necessity. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
support  this  amendment:  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  I  ask  the  Members  to  join 
in  our  effort  to  help  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  wherever  we  can,  and  I 
enlist  the  will  of  this  body  on  behalf 
of  the  people  across  this  Nation  that 
we  individually  and  collectively  repre- 
sent to  find  the  way  to  squeeze  the  fat 
out  of  the  Federal  budget,  to  reduce 
that  deficit,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  bene- 
fits across  this  great  economy. 

Please  vote  "yes." 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  very  strong, 
if  not  reluctant,  support  for  this 
amendment  today,  strong  because  of 
the  necessity  of  reducing  the  overall 
expenditure  levels  of  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  reluc- 
tant because  I  do  respect  the  fact  that 
the  committee  has  brought  an  honest 
appropriation  bill,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill],  always 
does. 

I  also  want  to  state  very  emphatical- 
ly to  the  suggestion  that  my  being  in 
the  well  is  somehow  disrespectful  of 
the  process  of  this  House,  I  respect 
deeply  the  process  of  this  House. 

But  I  respect  even  more  the  individ- 
ual votes  of  435  individual  Members  on 
the  process  of  this  House.  I  agree  that 
technically  if  we  were  going  to  make 
further  reductions,  we  should  have 
voted  against  the  budget  yesterday. 
My  gut  feeling  was  just  to  do  that.  But 
if  I  would  have  done  that  yesterday,  I 
would  have  joined  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
refused  to  participate  in  that  process, 
but  that  process  on  the  budget  hsul 
done  its  best,  and.  therefore.  I  voted 
for  that  budget  in  the  belief  that  we 
had  to  continue  moving  the  process 
forward. 

I  started  out  this  year  on  the  budget 
as  saying  that  we  should  get  $36  bil- 
lion real  deficit  reductions.  Now,  I 
would  have  preferred  to  have  gotten 
$2  of  spending  cuts  for  $1  of  revenue.  I 
would  have  gladly  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue  numbers  in  toto  and 
gotten  additional  spending  cuts  in  the 
same  process  that  I  am  in  the  well 
today  defending.  We  did  not  have  that 
choice.  The  budget  we  passed  yester- 
day had  $7  billion  in  smoke  and  mir- 
rors. 

That  is  why  I  am  in  the  well  today 
asking  each  and  every  Member,  all  435 
of  us,  not  to  get  all  fuzzied  up  with  the 
best  intentions  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  because  they  are  there 
and  they  are  true  and  they  are  sincere, 
and  they  are  100  percent  right.  The 


bottom  line  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
get  real  deficit  reduction,  somewhere 
close  to  $36  billion,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  do  that,  we  have  to  make  some  addi- 
tional reduction  in  the  302(b)  catego- 
ries that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  bring  to  this  floor,  and  we 
have  to  do  it  straight  across  the  board, 
with  no  exceptions.  If  we  su:cept  this 
one  today,  then  the  (x>ws  are  out  of 
the  lot. 

Now,  to  every  Memt>er  who  speaks  of 
the  deficit,  with  all  of  the  rhetoric 
that  is  going  on  about  the  deficit,  I  ask 
them  to  search  deep  down  in  their 
hearts  and  in  their  souls  on  this  vote 
today.  If  you  are  really  and  truly  con- 
cerned about  deficit  spending,  how  can 
you  vote  against  a  1.7-percent  cut 
against  your  own  appropriation?  I  ask 
that  because  I  suspect  there  are  far 
more  Members  of  this  House  who  have 
some  project  in  here  than  there  are 
those  who  have  not,  and  we  are  sug- 
gesting 1.7  percent  from  each  of  our 
personal  pet  projects. 

How  many  families  out  there  in 
America  are  having  to  cut  their  budg- 
ets 10,  20,  30  percent  at  the  same  time 
when  we  are  here  saying  we  cannot 
cut  our  projects  1.7  percent  because 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
done  a  i>erfect  job?  In  spite  of  my 
great  respect  for  each  and  every 
member  qf  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  remind  the  Members  that  no 
one  is  perfect:  I  am  not,  you  are  not. 
The  bottom  line  is  this:  are  we  going 
to  make  a  conscientious  effort  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  and  are  we  asking 
too  much  of  this  particular  appropria- 
tion to  cut  1.7  percent  more  and  say 
we  should  tighten  our  belts  as  we  are 
asking  the  rest  of  the  American  i>eople 
to  do? 

Is  that  too  much?  If  it  is,  vote  no  on 
this  amendment.  If  it  is  not,  let  us 
have  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment and  show  that  we  are  sincere 
about  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  had  a  thorough  study 
made  of  the  President's  budget,  and  I 
submitted  that  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Budget  Committee  to 
show  what  we  would  have  before  us 
overall.  Now,  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  considering  a  cut  in  this  bill  without 
knowing  the  effect  just  because  some 
of  our  friends  have  made  a  commit- 
ment that  they  are  going  to  cut  every- 
thing our  committee  brings  here,  the 
good  and  the  bad. 

DlSnifCnOIl  BETWEEN  MONEY  AND  WEALTH 

This  is  the  bill  where  we  try  to  take 
care  of  our  own  country,  which  is  all 
we  have  behind  our  money.  In  my 
judgment,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for 
differing    with    the    author    of    the 


amendment.  There  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween money  and  wealth.  At  one  time 
our  money  was  worth  something  be- 
cause it  was  backed  up  by  gold  and 
silver.  Now  it  Is  backed  up  by  our 
country,  with  a  promise  to  pay.  A 
promise  to  pay  is  all  our  money  is 
today.  Behind  it  is  only  our  country. 

Let  me  show  the  Members  just  what 
we  have  In  this  year's  budget.  I  read 
from  my  report  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Between  1980  and  1988  mili- 
tary spending  has  Increased  50.5  per- 
cent, interest  on  the  national  debt  has 
increased  82  percent.  Social  Security 
has  increased  no  less  than  20  percent, 
while  other  Government  programs 
have  been  cut  26.7  percent. 

I  agree  with  the  Members  as  to  the 
serious  situation  our  finances  are  in. 
For  the  first  time  since  1914  we  are  a 
debtor  nation.  The  national  debt  has 
increased  from  $900  billion  in  the  last 
6  years  to  $2.3  trillion.  But  since  the 
only  thing  behind  that  debt  is  our 
country,  for  goodness  sake,  I  say,  let 
us  not  cut  the  effort  we  make  in  this 
bill  to  help  protect  and  develop  all  our 
country. 

We  have  probably  2,000  items  in  this 
bill,  affecting  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  paper  money  and 
wealth.  I  agree  that  we  need  to  stabi- 
lize our  currency  so  we  can  trade  and 
provide  stability,  but  if  we  left  our 
children  all  the  money  in  the  world 
and  worn-out  land,  they  would  never 
make  it:  we  would  be  like  much  of 
China  and  India. 

We  are  fighting  about  money.  Years 
ago  Germany  had  to  call  in  its  money 
because  of  Inflation  and  start  over. 
They  had  a  solid  country  behind  them 
and  made  the  change.  Seriously  I  am 
afraid  we  may  have  to  do  that  here. 
But  in  the  meantime  let  us  take  care 
of  our  real  wealth,  the  land  and  all  the 
parts,  our  soil,  our  coast  line,  our 
roads  and  bridges,  the  material  things 
on  which  our  money  depends,  to  have 
any  value.  Let  us  put  our  country  first. 
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SHORTSIGHTEB  TO  CUT 

I  say  again,  it  is  very  shortsighted  to 
cut  funds  which  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide. 

Now,  what  do  we  base  it  on?  We  base 
it  on  800  requests  by  our  colleagues  to 
look  after  problems  in  their  districts. 
We  try  to  do  that.  There  are  800  re- 
quests, some  of  them  from  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

So  I  am  just  saying  that  your  inten- 
tions are  good.  Your  efforts  are  good, 
and  you  will  pardon  me  for  differing 
with  you,  you  are  trying  to  save  the 
money  while  the  physical  wealth,  our 
country  goes  to  the  dogs. 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Penny- 
Tauke  amendment  to  cut  the  energy 
and  water  appropriation  by  1.7  per- 
cent. I  respect  the  work  that  the  com- 


mittee has  undertaken  on  this  bill.  I 
am  not  trying  to  second  guess  its  work 
by  recommending  that  any  specific 
program  be  eliminated  or  dramatically 
reduced.  I  think,  however,  that  a  small 
cut  that  is  applied  to  every  program  is 
a  responsible  action. 

This  appropriation  is  already  more 
than  $1  billion  above  last  year's  appro- 
priation. This  represents  more  than  6- 
percent  growth  in  this  appropriation— 
a  growth  factor  that  if  applied  to  the 
entire  budget  would  represent  an  addi- 
tional $60  billion  growth  in  the  deficit. 
We  simply  caxuiot  accommodate  this 
level  of  growth  In  this  appropriation.  I 
find  this  amendment  to  be  the  least 
that  we  can  do  to  tell  the  voters  that 
we  are  willing  to  show  some  constraint 
in  spending. 

A  1.7-percent  cut  will  not  prove  fatal 
to  any  program  in  this  appropriation. 
Most  programs  will  be  able  to  absorb 
this  without  even  feeling  It.  An  across- 
the-board  cut,  while  putting  a  small 
amount  of  pressure  on  programs  Im- 
portant to  my  constituents  as  well  as 
those  of  other  Members,  is  not  a  radi- 
cal move.  Less  than  2  cents  on  the 
dollar  are  the  savings  that  we  are 
asking.  Such  a  cut  would  allow  a 
growth  of  more  than  4  percent  and 
would  maintain  the  priorities  set  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  modest 
amendment,  but  an  Important  one.  A 
vote  for  this  amendment  signals  that 
we  take  the  deficit  seriously.  A  vote 
for  this  amendment  shows  that  we  are 
willing  to  vote  to  cut  programs  that 
affect  our  interests  and  our  districts, 
and  not  just  the  other  guy's.  The 
amendment  is  responsible  and  fair, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its 
passage. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  take  this  time  spe- 
cifically to  explain  why  I  take  this  po- 
sition, because  at  other  times  I  have 
offered  amendments  similar  to  the 
amendment  being  offered  here. 

I  think  there  Is  a  reason  that  this 
across-the-board  effort  that  is  current- 
ly being  launched  is  not  an  appropri- 
ate way  to  approach  our  present  budg- 
etary crisis.  Last  year  we  offered  a 
series  of  amendments  to  enforce  the 
budget  and  we  called  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  even  though  It 
was  difficult  for  them,  to  conform 
their  bills  to  both  the  outlay  and  the 
budget  authority  requirements  of  the 
budget,  both  halves  of  the  302(b)  num- 
bers, and  they  found  that  difficult  to 
do  and  occasionally  they  found  them- 
selves faced  with  across-the-board  cuts 
that  they  would  prefer  would  not  have 
occurred;  but  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  they  heard  the  message  of  the 
House,  which  was  that  when  we  pass  a 
budget  we  mean  it  and  we  hope  to  use 
it  as  a  target  and  we  expect  the  Appro- 


priations Committee  to  come  forward 
with  appropriation  bills  that  meet 
those  targets. 

What  we  have  this  ye&i  is  an  Appro- 
priations Committee  trying  to  do  just 
that.  Having  pledged  Itself  to  go 
through  the  difficult  process  of  con- 
forming its  bills  to  both  the  302(b) 
outlay  and  budget  authority  limits, 
now  they  are  faced  apparently  with  a 
new  theory  about  why  they  should  be 
cut  a  small  percentage  across  the 
bosird. 

I  think  that  the  proponents  of  that 
approach  prove  too  much  with  their 
argiunents.  What  they  prove  too  much 
is  that  you  can  always  cut  more  in  any 
given  appropriation.  Why  not  1  per- 
cent? Why  not  2  percent?  Why  not  3 
percent?  I  mean,  after  all,  it  is  only  2 
cents  on  the  dollar,  3  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Obey]  was  correct  when  he 
said  that  the  lesson  that  comes  from 
the  across-the-board  cuts  that  do  not 
reflect  the  budget  is  the  terhptgU^  to 
pad  and  then  come  In  here  with  over- 
funded  amounts  and  chaUenge  the 
House  to  nibble  at  it  and  go  back 
toward  the  budget.  That  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  unfortunate  result  from  a 
process  where  we  have  asked  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  play  by  the 
budget  rules. 

Obviously,  the  excesses  In  the 
budget,  the  spending.  Is  not  only  the 
appropriation  process,  it  is  In  a  lot  of 
the  mandatory  and  entitlement  spehd- 
Ing  that  Is  not  even  reached  by  this 
process. 

We  passed  the  budget.  We  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  $7  billion  in  sav- 
ings or  one-time  revenues,  if  you  like, 
are  blue  smoke  and  mirrors.  They  are 
not  really  blue  smoke  and  mirrors.  We 
may  disagree  about  whether  it  Is  a 
good  source  of  funds,  but  it  is  $7  bil- 
lion that  is  available  to  be  spent. 
Those  who  did  not  think  that  should 
be  in  the  budget  should  have  voted  no 
'  on  the  budget  and  defeated  the  budget 
and  sent  the  budget  back  to  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  looking  for  some- 
thing else. 

If  people  believe  that  we  should  cut 
fvuiiher  below  the  budget,  they  should 
be  here  with  proposals  to  cut  specific 
line  items,  to  cut  specific  programs,  to 
cut  certain  areas  by  fixed  amounts  of 
money.  In  doing  that,  they  are  appro- 
priately challenging  the  decisions  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  made. 
That  Is  the  way  to  save  money:  but 
across-the-board  cuts  of  small  percent- 
ages below  the  budget  number.  It 
seems  to  me  sends  all  the  wrong  mes- 
sage back  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  being  locked 
into  the  pr(x:ess.  It  is  a  question  of 
confirming  our  own  decisions  as  we  go 
along  so  that  they  have  some  validity. 
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I  think  that  the  people  who  are  of- 
fering these  amendments  are  in  every 
good  faith  trying  to  achieve  savings. 
but  I  think  the  approach  that  is  being 
used  undercuts  our  ability  to  work  as  a 
body  on  some  agreed  set  of  standards. 
I  think  that  is  what  we  passed  in  the 
budget  yesterday.  Obviously  we  did 
not  pass  the  budget  by  very  much  and 
there  are  lots  of  people  in  this  House 
who  can  justifiably  say,  "I  wasn't  for 
that  budget,  so  I'm  going  to  vote 
against  what  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee does." 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  any 
amendment,  any  arbitrary  amount  of 
small  percentage,  can  be  offered  under 
the  rationale  that  this  amendment  is 
being  offered  under,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  advances  our  purpose  to 
make  the  tough  decisions. 

Cutting  budgets  in  and  of  itself  has 
not  great  virtue.  Saving  money  that 
can  be  saved  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
budget  crisis  is  the  question,  and  I 
frankly  think  this  amendment  takes 
us  in  the  wrong  direction  with  respect 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  new  here.  I 
have  not  made  many  speeches  and  I 
stand  in  awe  of  those  people  who  are 
so  articulate. 

Everyone  wants  to  cut  expenses  and 
everyone  wants  to  reduce  the  deficit; 
but  the  point  is  that  if  you  look  at  the 
budget  which  was  passed  yesterday, 
there  is  an  increase  of  $40  billion  in 
expenses,  $40  billion. 

You  know,  in  efforts  to  save  money 
we  sometimes  resort  to  drastic  meas- 
ures, such  as  reducing  in  entirety  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
funds. 

This  affects  many  people.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  are  to  reduce  funds 
like  this,  they  should  be  reduced 
gradually.  A  slight  decrease  in  many 
programs,  such  as  in  this  amendment, 
to  me  is  a  far  wiser  and  a  sounder  ap- 
proach. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  amendment. 
This  is  not  unfsur  to  any  group.  It 
allows  for  growth,  but  it  allows  for 
modest  growth. 

What  it  does  is  deal  responsibly  with 
the  key  economic  issue  which  faces 
not  just  this  body,  faAt  all  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  wmch  if  we  do  not 
face  here  pretty  soon  in  this  Chamber 
will  haunt  us  for  the  rest  of  our  days. 
If  we  are  not  willing  to  face  up  to  a  re- 
duction of  1.7  percent,  not  in  static 
dollars,  but  in  growth  dollars,  maybe 
we  in  this  body  are  unwilling  to  grap- 
ple with  the  deficit  issue  at  all. 

So  not  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  citi- 
zen, I  rise  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  amendment,  the  first 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  to  ap- 
propriation bills  during  this  process. 
In  support  of  that  amendment,  I  rise 
to  offer  several  observations  about 
both  the  merit  and  the  substance  of 
the  amendment,  as  well  as  the  process 
itself. 

First,  it  is  important  that  the  House 
understand  in  voting  on  this  that  the 
proposal  is  only  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
increase.  It  is  not  an  appropriations 
cut  per  se.  It  is  to  reduce  that  increase 
which  is  built  in  to  the  appropriations 
bill  presently  projected  to  be  $542  mil- 
lion over  and  above  what  we  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1987. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
reduce  half  of  that  and  thus  leave  the 
other  half  of  the  amendment  to  in- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1987. 

I  would  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  many  of  us  in  this  House 
who  believe  that  in  this  particular  and 
several  other  appropriation  bills  that 
we  should  be  making  reductions  that 
are  substantially  greater  than  that, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  offered  in  this  bipartisan 
approach  is  a  moderate  middle  course. 

Second,  this  amendment  is  offered 
in  a  bipartisan  nature  that  reaches 
across  the  aisle  to  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  and  that  reaches  across 
philosophies  within  this  House.  It  is 
supported  by  those  who  have  a  liberal 
political  philosophy,  those  more  mod- 
erate and  those  who  are  conservative. 

Third,  it  is  a  modest  proposal,  but  in 
fact,  this  amendment,  coupled  with 
the  other  amendment  that  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  subsequent  appropriation 
bills,  will  be  the  only  hope  that  this 
House  has  to  make  any  adjustment  to 
any  appropriations  so  as  to  reach  the 
deficit  target  level  for  this  year. 

These  amendments  in  total  will 
reduce  the  rate  of  growth  of  spending 
by  $6  billion,  still  woefully  short  of 
where  we  need  to  be,  but  it  is  the  only 
step  that  is  available  to  us. 

Fourth,  the  budget  that  the  House 
has  already  passed,  in  fact,  does  not 
achieve  and  has  no  prospect  of  achiev- 
ing in  its  present  form  the  deficit  tar- 
gets that  we  would  seek  to  reach  that 
we  set  out  for  ourselves  a  year  ago  and 
it  will  not  reach  it  and  we  all  under- 
stand that  for  a  series  of  reasons.  It 
will  not  reach  it  because  it  is  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  a  tax  increase  of  the 
size  that  is  contemplated  in  the 
budget.  We  will  not  reach  it  because  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  defense  cuts  that 
are  contemplated  in  the  budget  will  be 
of  that  size  and  it  will  not  reach  it  be- 
cause the  budget  that  we  are  operat- 
ing on  proposed  rather  substantial  in- 
creases in  domestic  spending,  but  we 
only  have  a  prospect  to  reach  those 
deficit  targets  if  we  reduce  those  in- 
creases. If  we  fund  all  of  the  domestic 
increases  that  have  been  proposed  in 
the  budget   that  the   House   passed. 


then  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
we  can  reach  and  attain  the  deficit 
targets. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  think  it  is  important  that  Mem- 
bers understand  that  this  is  just  not  a 
willy-nilly  across-the-board  cut.  I  be- 
lieve that  Members  should  understand 
the  process  that  is  being  pursued  by 
the  bipartisan  coalition. 
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First  we  are  attempting  to  ascertain 
what  the  302(b)  allocation  is  for  each 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Incidentally,  I  might 
say  that  that  is  a  fairly  difficult  proc- 
ess in  and  of  itself.  At  the  moment  the 
302(b)  allocations  for  all  of  the  sub- 
committees under  the  new  budget  res- 
olution have  not  been  distributed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  gentleman  is 
saying  that  the  302(b)  budget  alloca- 
tions are  not  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  or  elsewhere  that  one  can 
just  simply  pick  it  up  and  see  that  it  is 
going  to  achieve  the  balance? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Or  even  in  any  Aocxi- 
ment  in  the  House,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  But  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  operate  on  the  same  allocations 
that  the  appropriations  subcommit- 
tees are  operating  under.  Then  we 
take  that  allocation  and  we  compare 
that  with  the  appropriation  level  of 
last  year,  and  we  attempt  to  have  the 
increase  in  that. 

If  we  are  able  to  do  that,  we  of 
course  achieve  the  savings  that  the 
gentleman  alluded  to.  But  in  making 
that  judgement  we  have  been  very 
mindful  of  some  changes  that  occur 
from  year  to  year  in  the  appropria- 
tions bills.  For  example,  in  the  Interi- 
or bill,  which  was  scheduled  to  be  up 
yesterday,  we  notice  that  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  was  included  in  that 
bill,  and  it  had  not  been  last  year. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Taoke  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bartlett  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  took 
that  into  account  in  making  a  determi- 
nation. 

In  making  a  judgment  about  this 
bill,  if  you  look  at  the  published  fig- 
ures, you  will  note  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  $1.1  billion  between  last 
year's  appropriation  and  this  year's 
appropriation.  So  why  are  we  only 
talking  about  a  $540  million  increase 
and  a  $270  million  cut  in  that  in- 
crease? Because  we  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  the  various  ac- 


counting procedures,  and  we  have  at- 
tempted to  compare  apples  and  apples. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
are  willing  to  take  into  account  the 
different  circumstances  that  may 
arise,  but  at  the  same  time  we  want  to 
achieve  some  real  savings  in  spending, 
and  this  is  the  best  way  that  we  think 
we  can  do  that. 

I  think  that  the  bottom  line,  if  you 
will  excuse  the  expression,  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  is  essentially,  "If  we 
aren't  going  to  make  the  cuts  in  this 
fashion,  how  are  we  going  to  achieve 
some  savings?"  And  if  we  don't  achieve 
some  savings,  we  not  only  will  not 
reach  the  targets  that  are  in  the 
budget  resolution,  but  we  will  in  my 
view  end  up  with  a  deficit  that  could 
in  fact  be  equal  to  or  larger  than  the 
deficit  that  we  have  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

So  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
his  support,  and  I  implore  Members  to 
take  what  is  the  only  train  that  is 
passing  in  the  effort  to  try  to  deal 
with  the  deficit  responsibly. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment.  The  gentleman 
said  it  exactly  correct.  Members  will 
find  plenty  of  reasons  to  vote  against 
this  amendment.  A  Member  can  find  a 
reason  that.  "Well,  I  don't  like  across- 
the-board  cuts."  On  the  next  one,  a 
Member  may  say,  "Well,  I  don't  like 
cuts  that  make  decisions  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee."  Others  will 
talk  about  the  appropriations  process 
or  committee  jurisdictions.  Others 
may  have  a  special  project  in  this  ap- 
propriations bill. 

There  is  really  only  one  reason  to 
vote  for  this,  and  that  is  that  it  is  the 
only  prospect  that  this  House  has  this 
year,  this  session,  for  achieving  any- 
where close  to  the  deficit  targets  that 
we  set  for  ourselves.  It  is  the  only 
prospect,  it  is  the  last  train  that  is 
leaving,  and  we  ought  to  pass  this 
amendment  on  this  appropriations  bill 
and  each  subsequent  one. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  having 
adopted  the  budget  resolution  yester- 
day the  House  will  now  support  the 
various  appropriation  bills  which,  in 
their  sum,  will  be  within  the  budget. 
With  all  respect  to  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  who  are  offering  the 
amendment  it  is  very  easy  to  say, 
"What  is  wrong  with  cutting  another 
1V4  percent?" 

Is  there  any  level  of  public  imder- 
taking.  theoretical  or  otherwise,  at 
which  somebody  could  not  stand  up 
and  say,  "Well,  can't  you  cut  it  an- 
other \Vi  percent?" 

Whether  you  cut  something  10,  20, 
30,  40,  or  50  percent,  someone  else 
could  always  stand  up  and  say.  "It's 
just  another  1V4  percent." 

It  is  appealing,  I  Itnow,  to  suggest 
this  as  being  very  reasonable.  Howev- 


er, we  have  an  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee made  up  of  distinguished  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  already  devoted  extraordinary 
amounts  of  time  expertise,  and  effort, 
within  in  the  confines  of  the  budget, 
coming  up  with  recommendations  to 
bring  to  this  floor. 

I  believe  that  it  does  a  serious  dis- 
service, to  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, its  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers]  and  the  members  and  to 
the  countless  hours  of  work  that  have 
been  done  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  suggest  that  we  simply 
throw  away  that  work  by  accepting  an 
across-the-board  cut,  however  small  it 
may  be. 

It  is  appealing,  but  it  is  wrong.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]  said  earlier  on  this  floor,  it  is 
destructive  of  the  process.  We  carmot 
expect  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  continue  perform- 
ing the  careful,  long,  deliberate,  and 
hard  work  they  do  if  they  came  to  this 
floor  only  to  be  told  that  they  must 
meet  another  1-  or  2-percent  cut 
across  the  board. 

It  discourages  their  effort,  does  not 
pay  appropriate  credit  to  their  work  or 
knowledge,  and  is  contrary  to  the  kind 
of  process  this  House  should  encour- 
age. I  ask  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  show  some  respect  for 
their  colleagues  who.  having  brought 
this  bill  forward,  deserve  our  support. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley],  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  is  always  a 
difficult  act  to  follow,  but  I  think  that 
at  this  point  in  time  is  also  an  impor- 
tant act  to  follow  to  understand  what 
we  are  doing  here  today. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  we  are 
not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  attack- 
ing either  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee or  in  particular  the  Energy  and 
Water  Subcommittee.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  their  subcommittee 
did  exactly  what  they  were  supposed 
to  do,  and  I  for  one  would  not  be  in- 
volved in  this  process  if  I  were  up  here 
simply  to  criticize  this  subcommittee. 

The  reason  that  the  bipartisan  task 
force,  the  coalition  to  deal  with  spend- 
ing, has  occurred  is  because  when  you 
look  at  the  budget,  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  if  we  do  anything  in  1987,  we 
make  the  decision  to  live  within  the 
budget  that  we  establish  for  ourselves. 

Anyone  who  followed  the  debate 
yesterday  understands  that  that 
budget  assumes  that  we  are  going  to 
raise  revenue  by  approximately  $19 
billion,  and  we  are  going  to  cut  spend- 
ing by  approximately  $18  billion,  for  a 
net  deficit  reduction  of  $36  billion. 

The  problem  with  that  recognized 
by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 


is  there  is  $6  to  $7  billion  in  fimny 
money,  smoke  or  mirrors,  within  that 
package  dealing  with  RELA  loan  asset 
sales. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  and  the  only 
goal  that  we  have  set  for  ourselves  is 
to  bring  the  budget  appropriation 
process  back  to  the  budget  guidelines 
of  yesterday  in  real  terms  by  making 
up  that  $6  billion  of  smoke  and  mir- 
rors. To  do  that  we  went  through  the 
various  302(b)  and  came  up  with  what 
is  necessary  to  get  that  $6  billion  in 
savings. 

So  this  is  not  an  attack  on  the  ap- 
propriations process.  They  are  legiti- 
mately and  properly  the  ones  in  this 
Congress  assigned  to  determine  where 
to  make  the  spending  allocations. 
What  we  are  doing  here  is  simply 
saying  that  this  Congress  will  insist  in 
1987  for  fiscal  year  1988  that  when  we 
are  talking  about  an  honest  budget,  we 
are  serious,  and  when  we  set  guide- 
lines for  ourselves,  we  are  going  to  live 
by  them. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Whitten],  has  said  so 
often  when  yoO  get  to  the  appropria- 
tions process,  "Now  we  are  talking 
about  real  dollars."  Well,  that  is  why 
we  are  here.  We  are  not  here  to  attack 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
are  here  to  simply  make  sure  that 
through  the  process  we  deal  with  real 
dollars. 

It  is  indeed  a  tragedy  that  the 
Energy  and  Water  Committee  is  the 
first  appropriation  bUl  on  this  floor, 
because  it  gives  the  presumption  that 
we  are  somehow  disputing  their  work. 
We  are  not.  not  at  all.  Everything  that 
they  have  done  is  honest.  You  have 
not  heard  one  criticism  from  us  of  any 
appropriation  or  any  accounting  used 
by  this  subcommittee.  We  are  simply 
trying  to  come  up  with  the  $6  billion 
in  real  savings  necessary,  and  that  is 
still  living  by  a  hope  and  a  prayer  that 
we  are  going  to  pass  a  $19  billion  tax 
increase,  and  I  do  not  think  that  many 
Members  of  either  side  believe  that 
we  are  going  to  do  that,  but  both  of 
those  steps  are  necessary  to  have  the 
$36  billion  in  real  deficit  reduction. 

This  vote  is  not  a  vote  for  or  against 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  This 
vote  is  the  vote  on  whether  we  are  for 
or  against  real  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

a  1425 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man making  the  point  about  the  proc- 
ess by  which  the  bipartisan  task  force 
decided  upon  this  amendment  strate- 
gy. It  is  clear  to  anyone  that  looked  at 
the  budget  before  we  voted  on  it  that 
a  $6  or  $7  billion  REA  loan  sale  is 
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being  used  to  finance  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  problem  is  that  increases  our 
baseline  by  $6  or  $7  billion  worth  of 
spending,  and  we  do  not  have  another 
loan  sale  to  take  place  in  fiscal  year 
1989  or  fiscal  year  1990  or  beyond  to 
offset  that  higher  spending  baseline. 
So  we  have  to  be  diligent  about  trim- 
ming back  spending  measures  by  $6  or 
)7  billion  as  these  appropriation  bills 
come  along  in  order  to  stop  that  defi- 
cit from  growing  by  that  amount. 

The  amendment  process  we  agreed 
on  was  to  take  half  of  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  each  appropriation  bill  be- 
cause it  will  achieve  reductions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $6  or  $7  billion  in  ag- 
gregate. That  still  leaves  an  increase 
in  these  bills.  There  are  many  around 
here  that  Just  do  not  increase.  But  it 
1^   still  leaves  an  increase,  we  are  talking 
\  about  half  of  the  rate  of  growth  in 
)  that  spending  as  a  way  of  cutting  the 
deficit  by  $6  or  $7  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Guw- 
derson]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Penny  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gunderson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  PENNTC/  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
make  one  last  point.  This  is  a  difficult 
bUl  to  amend.  It  is  a  difficult  bill  be- 
cause so  many  Members  around  here 
have  projects  in  the  bill. 

This  simply  asks  that  everybody's 
project  take  a  1.7-percent  reduction. 
That  is  a  modest  sacrifice  for  each  of 
us  to  make  in  order  to  save  $270  mil- 
lion in  spending.  We  cannot  afford  to 
go  out  and  borrow  that  money  and  we 
should  not. 

If  we  cannot  take  that  kind  of  sav- 
ings out  of  a  bill  that  is  basically 
bricks  and  mortar  construction,  re- 
search and  development,  then  what 
appropriation  bill  can  we  find  where 
we  can  afford  to  make  those  savings? 

I  would  say  we  have  to  start  with 
this  one  today  or  we  will  never  make 
progress  on  similar  reduction  meas- 
ures in  the  future. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Penny-Tauke  amendment. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment  and  want  to  stress 
that  this  is  a  very  important  vote.  This 
is  a  very  important  amendment.  It  is 
not  only  a  bipartisan  amendment,  but 
it  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  a  biparti- 
san group  that  has  met  repeatedly 
over  time,  intends  to  continue  meeting 
repeatedly  over  time  because  we  have 


developed  a  strategy  that  will  pair 
honest  spending  cuts  with  tax  in- 
creases to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $36  bil- 
lion. 

We  all  know  from  presentations 
around  this  Hill  day  in  and  day  out, 
but  most  recently  yesterday  morning 
by  a  panel  of  well  known  economists, 
that  it  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  for  the  world  economy,  that  this 
year  we  have  a  believable,  honest,  non- 
smoke  and  mirrors  approach  to  reduc- 
ing the  deficit. 

There  are  some  of  us  that  will  be 
able  to  advocate  tax  increases  if  these 
increases  can  be  clearly  paired  with 
expenditure  reductions. 

Yesterday's  budget  resolution  passed 
by  only  a  handful  of  votes.  Consider- 
ing the  2-to-l  majority  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  in  this  House,  that  is 
indeed  exceptional  and  a  very  strong 
sign  of  keen  dissatisfaction  with  our 
budget  resolution.  The  dissatisfaction 
springs  from  the  very  simple  fact  that 
expenditure  reductions  were  not  tight- 
ly paired  and  equal  to  tax  increases. 

We  have  adopted  a  strategy  that  will 
develop  that  $7  billion  in  cuts  that  we 
need  to  make  that  pairing  of  tax  in- 
creases and  expenditure  cuts  an 
honest  one,  one  that  we  can  go  to  the 
public  with,  one  we  cam  stand  by  and 
through  which  we  can  reduce  the  defi- 
cit by  $36  bUlion. 

However,  to  accomplish  this  deficit 
reduction  we  must  be  able  to  cut  in 
half  the  increase  in  each  budget.  Re- 
member the  budget  came  back  to  us 
yesterday  with  higher  numbers  than 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  in 
many  categories. 

My  colleague  from  Minnesota  has 
clearly  put  before  my  colleagues  of 
this  House  the  very  small  sacrifice 
that  this  amendment  requires  of  each 
of  us.  A  1.7-percent  reduction  in  a 
function  is  tolerable.  It  is  not  a  body 
blow.  It  is  judicious,  disciplined  legis- 
lating that  is  necessary  to  refine  the 
budget  resolution  to  make  our  spend- 
ing plan  honestly  achieve  the  budget 
deficit  reduction  goods  that  many  of 
us  have  said,  majority  party  and  mi- 
nority party  alike,  was  the  minimum 
that  the  Nation  needed  to  steer  a 
sound  course  to  avoid  recession,  not 
just  a  U.S.  recession,  but  worldwide  re- 
cession in  the  upcoming  years. 

So  this  is  theoretically  correct.  It  is 
philosophically  correct.  It  is  fair.  It  is 
tough.  But  it  is  not  disastrous.  I  ask 
my  colleagues'  support  for  it  only  di- 
minishes the  increase;  it  only  pairs 
cuts  with  tax  increases.  The  cost  is 
bearable.  The  result  will  be  honest 
deficit  reduction,  we  can  be  proud  of 
and  that  will  preserve  our  constituents 
jobs  and  opportunities. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  having  listened  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  I  would  comment  that  if 
this  country  will  go  to  the  dogs  if  we 
cut  this  appropriation  a  minuscule  1.7 
percent,  then  the  dogs  ought  to  have 
it. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  I  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  say 
as  I  listened  to  the  debate  here  today 
what  I  am  afraid  I  am  hearing  is  an 
amendment  which  is  going  to  encour- 
age not  only  this  body  but  specifically 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  start 
playing  games  with  the  appropriation 
process.  I  think  that  is  a  very  danger- 
ous precedent  to  set.  my  colleagues. 

This  process  has  been  honest.  This 
bill  is  an  honest  bill  from  an  appro- 
priation standpoint,  and  I  think  we  are 
ill-advised  if  we  start  across  the  board 
cuts  of  appropriation  bills  which  meet 
the  guidelines  that  this  body  has  set 
forth  for  them  to  follow. 

I  understand  the  argument  that  a 
1.7-percent  cut  is  not  a  mortal  wound, 
and  it  may  not  be.  I  rise  not  to  chal- 
lenge that  supposition,  but  what  I  do 
think  is  wrong  is  the  process  by  which 
we  are  attempting  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, which  I  applaud  and  which  I  sup- 
port, but  I  think  this  is  the  wrong  way 
to  go  about  it. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  makes  a  good  point  and 
it  has  been  made  on  several  occasions 
that  this  process  could  encourage  the 
Appropriation  Committee  Members  to 
balloon  their  bills  as  they  bring  them 
to  the  floor. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  gentleman  we 
have  been  following  essentially  a  3- 
step  process.  The  first  step  is  to  see 
what  the  302(b)  allocation  is.  The 
second  step  is  to  see  if  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  been  honest  in 
budgeting,  if  you  will,  and  has  been  in- 
cluding all  of  the  items  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  that  should  be  included  in 
it,  has  restrained  itself  from  pushing 
some  things  over  to  a  potential  supple- 
mental. So  honesty  in  this  budgeting 
is  a  second  step.  The  third  step  is  to 
determine  what  half  the  difference  is 
between  the  302  allocation  and  last 
year's  appropriation  and  fashion  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  that  much. 

So  in  a  sense  we  are  not  encourag- 
ing, I  should  say  we  are  not  encourag- 
ing dishonesty  in  budgeting  or  fatten- 
ing, if  you  will,  by  the  committee.  In- 
stead what  we  are  attempting  to  do  is 
set  a  little  different  standard  from  the 
standard  that  is  contained  in  the 
budget  resolution.  That  is  ultimately 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 


Mr.  CHAPMAN.  I  imderstand  what 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do.  but  the 
gentleman  is  taking  away  from  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee  their  discre- 
tion. They  are  the  ones  who  heard  the 
testimony,  they  are  the  ones  that  set 
the  priorities,  they  are  the  ones  out  of 
hundreds  of  requests  who  have  deter- 
mined the  appropriate  funding  levels 
in  this  appropriation  bill,  and  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  subverting  that  proc- 
ess with  this  amendment,  however 
well  Intentioned  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  the  bill  is 
under  the  budget  mark  and  the  proc- 
ess has  been  honest.  I  think  we  are  ill- 
advised  to  start  across  the  board  cuts 
in  13  appropriation  bills  not  knowing 
what  effect  it  is  going  to  have  on  those 
processes  and.  in  fact,  having  heard 
the  debate  today  knowing  it  is  going  to 
hurt. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  the 
wrong  approach,  the  wrong  process, 
however  admirable  the  goal  may  be. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  go  about  that 
goal. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knows 
the  appropriate  way  to  do  this.  This  is 
not  the  way  to  do  it.  and  I  would  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  minus- 
cule shaving,  a  1.7-percent  cut,  $270 
million  out  of  $16  billion  in  the  bill. 

I  would  just  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  here  where  some  of  those 
cuts  come  from.  I  have  a  list  of  14  pro- 
grams. Let  me  just  rattle  off  a  few 
numbers. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  General  In- 
vestigations, it  is  $12  million  more 
than  it  was  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  Mississippi  River  Flood  Control, 
$16  million  more  than  last  year. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  Construc- 
tion, $121  million  more  than  last  year. 

Solar  and  Renewable  Energy,  $30 
million  above  the  President's  request. 

Advanced  Reactor  R&D,  $26  million 
over  the  President's  request. 

Biological  and  Environmental  Re- 
search, $66  million  over  last  year. 

Magnetic  Fusion,  $16  million  over 
last  year. 

Supporting  Research  to  Universities, 
$42  million  over  last  year. 

Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment, 
$39  million  more  than  the  President's 
request. 

Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities, 
$331  million  over  last  year. 

Power  Marketing  Administration, 
$21  million  over  last  year. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
$110  million  more  than  the  President's 
request. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  Sal- 
aries, $17  million  over  last  year. 

The  TV  A.  $32  million  over  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  very  first 
appropriation  bill  for  the  100th  Con- 
gress, the  very  first  one.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  send  a  message  to  our  constitu- 
ents that  we  carmot  cut  1.7  percent 
across  the  board  when  we  see  14  pro- 
grams that  I  have  just  indicated  what 
the  levels  are  of  the  increases. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  that  this  bill  is  $1.5 
billion  below  the  President's  request, 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  UPTON.  It  is  still  $1  billion  over 
last  year,  $1.1  billion. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  The  President  certainly 
submitted  to  us  what  he  thought  was 
important  to  keep  our  National  De- 
fense Nuclear  Weapons  Program 
moving  forward.  He  took  into  consid- 
eration the  newly  authorized  projects 
under  H.R.  6,  which  are  part  of  our 
cost  sharing  arrangement  to  help  local 
governments.  State  governments,  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  water 
resources. 

So  I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is  we  are 
much  less  profligate,  if  that  is  the 
term,  than  the  President  when  he  asks 
to  spend  $2.5  billion  more.  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  would  put 
his  remarks  in  context. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balsmce  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numl)er  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  point  to  my 
colleagues.  As  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]  said,  we  are 
below  the  President's  request.  Our 
committee  also,  let  me  say  before  I  go 
any  further,  that  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bevill]  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Myers,  from 
the  great  State  of  Indiana  and  all  the 
Members  along  with  our  staff.  I  know 
this  is  very  demoralizing  to  the  staff 
and  to  the  chairman  and  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  who  went  to 
great  lengths  working  and  trying  to 
work  out  the  very  details  of  this  to 
come  in  with  an  appropriation  bill  less 
than  our  House  passed  budget,  less 
than  the  302(b)  allocation  that  we 
made  here  in  the  House  which,  and 
get  this  colleagues,  which  is  less  than 
what  the  conference  committee  report 
on  the  budget  that  was  adopted  yes- 
terday. So  we  are  in  at  a  great  deal  less 
than  what  the  President  came  in  with, 
we  are  less  than  what,  the  House- 
passed  budget  bill  was,  we  are  less 
than  what  the  conference  bill  is  and 
yet  it  is  not  satisfactory.  I  know  this 
has  got  to  be  one  of  the  most  demoral- 
izing times  for  an  appropriations  com- 
mittee when  you  ask  us  to  go  about 


trying  to  do  the  tough  tasks,  to  go 
about  trying  to  cut  back,  when  many 
of  them  will  not  even  come  before  our 
cotrunittee  and  say  what  should  be  cut. 
I  ask  you  to  come  before  our  commit- 
tees and  tell  us  if  you  do  not  like  some- 
thing in  it,  tell  us  what  to  cut.  Do  not 
come  out  now— yes,  it  is  a  small 
amount,  probably  will  not  affect  one 
way  or  the  other  too  much,  may  delay 
something  awhile,  maybe  cost  more  in 
the  long  run;  but  I  hope  our  colleagues 
witnessing  the  fact  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Water  Appro- 
priations has  done  its  job.  We  are  in 
less  than  what  the  President  request- 
ed, we  are  in  less  than  what  the  House 
requested,  we  are  in  less  than  what 
the  conference  committee  requested. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  McMillan  of  Nofth  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  re- 
quisit  number  of  words  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  objective  of  the 
bipartisan  group  that  has  been  work- 
ing for  some  time  to  try  to  come  to 
grips  with  how  we  are  going  to  really 
achieve  a  $36  billion  deficit  reduction 
is  not  to  question  anyone  else's  either 
motives  or  to  question  the  good  hard 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Our  objective  is  to  end  up  with 
appropriations  that  at  least  do  not 
exceed  the  budget  and  hopefully 
achieve  and  additional  $7  billion  in  re- 
ductions that  would  make  the  $36  bil- 
lion that  the  budget  purports  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by,  real  in  terms  of 
outlays.  We  have  achieved  this  in  the 
budget  action  that  was  taken  yester- 
day which  I  did  not  vote  in  favor  of 
through  $20  billion,  almost,  of  tax  in- 
creases, only  about  $4  billion  in  real 
reduction  and  $7  billion  in  asset  sales. 

So  the  objective  of  this  strategy  that 
we  admittedly  are  pursuing  is  not  to 
zero  in  on  Energy  and  Water,  but  to  be 
in  a  position  to  offer  a  similar  amend- 
ment on  any  appropriations  bill  if  we 
have  not  through  individual  floor 
amendments  achieved  that  level  of  re- 
duction, so  that  when  we  end  up  with 
this  appropriations  process  we  have 
achieved  fully  $7  billion  of  real  deficit 
reduction  in  addition  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  budget.  And  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  accept  our  strategy 
and  our  position  and  appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  it,  if  we  really  mean  what 
we  say  about  achieving  $36  billion 
worth  of  deficit  reduction  this  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes" 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCOIN].  J 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentl»nan 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  made 
the  statement  that  he  seeks,  and  his 
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group  seeks,  to  bring  this  appropria- 
tion "in  compliance"  with  the  budget. 

Mr.  McMUXlAN  of  North  Carolina. 
No.  I  said  at  least  in  compliance  with 
the  budget. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man which  budget  he  refers  to. 

Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 
That  Is  a  very  good  question.  We  just 
adopted  the  conference  report  yester- 
day which  contains  within  it  spending 
in  excess  of  even  what  the  House 
adopted  some  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
assert  that  this  bill  is  in  violation  of 
the  limits  in  the  budget  resolution? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
did  not  say  that.  I  was  responding  to 
your  question. 

What  I  said  was  that  the  budget  says 
what  it  says,  and  I  am  trying  to  urge 
that  we  achieve  in  real  terms,  in  terms 
of  outlajrs,  what  is  our  objective  and 
what  is  the  stated  objective  of  the 
budget  resolution  and  that  is  36  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Well,  then  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman:  doesn't  it  comport 
with  the  budget  resolution.  Congress' 
budget?  Is  it  not  also  true  that  it  com- 
ports with,  and  is  under  the  ceiling  of. 
the  President's  own  budget? 

So  of  the  two  budgets  that  are 
around,  the  only  two  budgets  that  I 
know  of,  this  appropriation  fits  under 
the  ceilings  for  both  of  then. 

How.  then,  can  the  gentleman  say  he 
is  trying  to  "get  it  under  the  budget?" 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  an  appro- 
priations bUl,  not  a  budget  bill. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  It  comes  under  the 
President's  budget. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina. 
If  you  look  at  all  of  the  budget  bills, 
they  aU  say  that  they  achieve  a  deficit 
reduction  that  would  produce  a  deficit 
of  $108  billion.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  All  I  am  saying  to  the 
gentleman  is  we  have  two  budgets,  one 
that  is  the  President's  and  another 
that  is  Congress'.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man I  voted  against  the  congressional 
budget  yesterday. 

Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina.  I 
did  also. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  But  I  support  this 
bill— and  oppose  this  across-the-board 
amendment— for  two  reasons. 

One,  it  comports  with  and  comes 
under  the  ceiling  of  the  congressional 
budget.  But  let's  look  at  a  stricter 
standard,  the  one  in  the  President's 
budget,  your  President's  budget.  This 
bill  also  comes  in  under  spending 
levels  asked  for  in  his  budget.  That's 
the  second  reason  I  oppose  the  asser- 
tion that  this  bill  is  somehow  the 
product  of  spendthrifts. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina. 
The  President's  budget  is  not  an  issue 
here  today.  We  disposed  of  that  some 
months  ago. 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  would  not  even  offer  the 
President's  budget  for  a  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said  before  but  I  think  before 
the  gentleman  [Mr.  AuCoin]  arrived 
on  the  floor,  we  are  essentially  follow- 
ing a  three-step  procedure.  One,  we 
are  trying  to  insure  that  there  is  truth 
in  budgeting  and  that  the  budget  tar- 
gets are  met.  Second,  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  take  the  difference  between  the 
302(b)  allocation  in  each  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  and  last  year's 
spending  and  cut  that  in  half.  So  we 
are  admittedly  attempting  to  bring  the 
appropriations  down  below  the  302(b) 
allocation. 

But  that  we  believe  is  essential  in 
order  to  be  able  to  achieve  the  $36  bil- 
lion savings. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fascinated  with 
the  remarks  of  the  bipartisan  group.  It 
is  almost  as  if  we  are  not  speaking  the 
same  language.  I  mean,  English  is  the 
language  in  this  country  that  is  com- 
monly spoken,  the  language  I  have 
always  taken  to  be  the  language  we 
communicate  with  here  on  the  floor. 
When  I  hear  Members  say  this  is  an 
appropriation  bill  that  does  not 
"adhere  to  the  budget."  I  cannot  un- 
derstand what  Members  are  saying. 

The  point  is  this:  These  two  budgets. 
One  is  the  congressional  budget,  and  I 
was  at  odds  with  my  own  party's  lead- 
ership on  that  and  voted  against  it. 

The  only  other  budget  is  the  Presi- 
dent's. This  appropriation  comes  in 
under  that  budget  in  terms  of  dollars 
spent. 

So  what  we  have  here  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  is  talk- 
ing about  wasteful  spending  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress.  This  same  Presi- 
dent looked  at  these  categories  of  the 
Federal  budget,  weaponstesting,  the 
whole  military  dimension  of  the  De- 
partment of  EInergy.  and  all  the  other 
accounts  within  this  budget,  and  the 
President,  Mr.  "Balanced  Budget," 
asked  us  to  actually  spend  more  than 
the  members  of  this  committee  were 
willing  to  do.  The  members  of  this 
subcommittee  cut  the  President's  re- 
quest. We  are  spending  less  than  the 
President  requested.  Mr.  "Budget 
Cutter"  requested  more  than  this  com- 
mittee is  presenting  to  the  House 
today. 

It  just  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  keep 
things  in  context.  This  is  a  cut  in  the 
spending  this  President  asked  for.  It 
comes  in  under  the  budget.  It  comes  in 


under  the  congressional  budget.  It  is  a 
good  bill.  Members  should  not  be  legis- 
lating across-the-board  meat  ax  cuts, 
cutting  into  lineitems  that  Members 
have  no  idea  what  the  consequences 
are.  It  is  a  poor  way  to  legislate.  It  is 
not  truthful  budget-cutting.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  pass  the  across-the-board 
cuts. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm].  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  gentleman 
but  not  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  kind  remarlcs.  The  gen- 
tleman is  totally  correct  In  everything 
that  he  has  said  regarding  the  budget. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man agrees  and  maybe  the  gentleman 
will  reconsider  his  position. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  The  point  that 
the  gentleman  missed,  though,  is  that 
there  is  a  big  difference  in  the  budget 
that  the  gentleman  is  asking  us  to 
adhere  to  today  and  the  budget  that 
passed  this  House  several  months  ago. 
Our  effort  today  is  to  conform  with 
the  $36  billion  in  real  cuts.  To  do  this 
we  have  had  to  have  this  amendment 
and  12  additional  amendments  to  con- 
form to  the  $36  billion  in  real  cuts. 
That  is  the  only  difference. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying.  But  let  me.  re- 
claiming my  own  time,  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman:  Why  penalize  this 
committee  which  has  done  its  job?  It 
has  looked  at  line-item  after  line-item. 
It  has  come  in  under  the  congressional 
budget.  It  has  come  in  under  the 
President's  budget. 

Why  come  in  with  an  across-the- 
board  cut  on  this  committee's  work 
when  it  has  adhered  to  the  congres- 
sional budget  and  come  in  under  the 
President's  budget?  That  is  blind- 
budgeting.  I  think  it  is  foolish  for  all 
of  those  reasons,  and  reckless. 

So  with  all  due  respect  to  my  friend 
from  Texas  who  I  do  have  a  high 
regard  for,  I  have  to  say  again  I  have 
little  regard  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  have  high  regard  for 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  also 
and  I  yield  to  him— but  I  do  not  agree 
with  his  views  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  understand  that 
as  well.  The  reason  we  are  doing  this  is 
not  an  attack  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  It  is  certainly  not  an 
attack  on  the  subcommittee.  I  took 
the  well  earlier  to  emphasize  that  this 
subcommittee  has  come  up  to  us  with 
an  appropriations  bill  in  the  energy 
and  water  area  that  has  honest  ac- 
coimting  and  there  is  no  objection,  no 
debate  about  that.  The  reason  we  are 
doing  this  is,  as  the  gentleman  from 


Texas  said,  there  is  $6  billion  of  smoke 
and  mirror  in  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  In  the  budget 
resolution  which  was  passed  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  find  a  means  to  get 
that.  There  is  no  attack  on  the  sub- 
committee. It  just  so  happens  that 
this  subcommittee  is  the  first  one  to 
bring  us  an  appropriations  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
wor.^s,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes  allotted  to  me.  What  I  would 
like  to  do,  and  we  have  already  ex- 
plained what  the  intent  of  our  biparti- 
san task  force  is,  but  let  me  say  that 
one  of  my  problems  that  I  had  with 
the  President's  budget  and  I  had  many 
problems  with  the  President's  budget, 
but  one  of  them  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent proposed,  in  revenues,  selling 
assets.  He  proposed  selling  assets 
whether  it  is  90  cents  on  the  dollar,  80 
cents  on  the  dollar,  70  cents  on  the 
dollar;  deeply  discounted  asset  sales 
which  are  not  repeatable  in  1989,  not 
repeatable  in  1990,  not  sustainable  in 
1991. 

There  was  one  aspect  of  the  budget 
resolution  that  we  voted  for  yesterday. 
I  voted  for  yesterday,  that  I  did  not 
like.  Some  of  you  did  not  like  it  either. 
We  talked  about  it.  It  is  the  $6  or  $7 
billion  that  relates  to  the  sale  of  and 
refinancing  of  REA.  I  do  not  like  that. 
I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  yester- 
day to  vote  on  an  amendment  to  strike 
that. 

I  want  us  to  end  up  wtih  $36  billion 
of  real  sustainable  deficit  reduction. 
Our  approach  by  asking  that  each  in- 
crease in  each  of  the  13  appropriation 
bills  be  cut  by  one-half  enables  us  to 
do  today  and  in  the  weeks  ahead  what 
we  could  not  do  yesterday  with  that 
budget  resolution. 

I  am  not  a  great  fan  of  across-the- 
board  cuts.  I  am  going  to  be  working,  I 
have  tried  to  work  with  the  Legislative 
Brimch  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
to  try  to  figure  out  what  programs, 
what  aspects  of  each  title  can  be  cut 
by  some  i>ercentage  to  come  up  with 
an  overall  halving  of  the  increase  in 
their  bill.  I  like  the  rifle  shoi.  I  io  not 
like  an  across-the-boaiil  approach. 
The  across-the-board  approacli  is  what 
we  are  left  with  in  this  particular  bill. 
I  plan  to  vote  for  it. 

Again.  Mr.  Gunderson  said  it  well, 
others  have  said  it  as  well;  we  do  not 
mean  to  impugn  the  integrity  of  this 
subcommittee,  we  do  not  mean  to 
impugn  the  integrity  of  the  leadership 
of  this  subcommittee  nor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  We  think 
they  are  doing  a  good  job,  you  are 


doing  your  best.  We  commend  you  for 
that  effort. 
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By  the  same  token,  I  do  not  enjoy 
voting  for  tax  increases.  If  the  Mem- 
l>ers  plan  to  vote  for  any  tax  increase, 
at  least  vote  for  this  amendment. 

I  do  hot  like  the  prospect  of  voting 
for  more  taxes  above  $19  billion.  If 
you  do  not  like  voting  for  tax  increases 
in  excess  of  $19  billion  next  year,  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

I  want  $36  billion  in  real  deficit  re- 
duction for  1988.  If  you  want  $36  bil- 
lion in  real  deficit  reduction,  I  urge 
you  to  vote  for  this  amendment  and 
subsequent  amendments  in  the  weeks 
ahead  as  we  take  up  each  appropria- 
tion bill. 

This  is  not  an  easy  vote,  I  realize 
that.  It  is  a  tough  vote;  but  if  we  think 
this  is  a  tough  vote,  the  real  tough 
vote  would  come  later  this  year  when 
we  vote  on  a  reconciliation  bill  that  in- 
cludes 19  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
taxes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  heard 
more  than  we  care  to  at  this  point. 
The  Members  are  entitled  to  know  the 
position  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  have  voted  for  my  share  of  cuts 
through  the  years  that  I  have  been 
here.  I  voted  for  a  lot  more  cuts  before 
I  knew  the  system.  Now  that  I  know 
the  system,  I  know  there  is  a  better 
way  than  the  cut  that  is  being  pro- 
posed today. 

It  is  being  called  a  1.7-percent  cut,  a 
minuscule  cut,  or  very  small,  modest 
reduction. 

How  many  of  the  sponsors  or  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  have  read 
the  report  that  the  committee  put 
out?  If  the  Members  had,  the  Mem- 
bers could  not  really  call  it  an  across- 
the-board,  modest  cut  and  only  a  re- 
duction in  Increases. 

I  have  heard  that  used  here  this 
afternoon. 

Whenever  a  Member  says  it  is  only  a 
reduction  in  increases,  I  know  that 
Member  has  not  read  our  report,  be- 
cause the  committee  cut  many,  many 
requests.  Many  of  them  are  not  even 
what  the  budget,  nor  what  the  Presi- 
dent, requested,  nor  what  you  individ- 
ually requested.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  committee  to  make  a  number  of 
cuts  that  are  shown  in  this  report. 

I  have  heard  today  that  we  are  going 
to  come  down  to  the  President's 
figure,  or  down  to  last  year's  House 
figure  in  the  budget.  First,  we  are  well 
under  the  President's  request.  The 
President's  request  was  a  billion  and  a 
half  more  than  we  have  appropriated. 

Second,  if  you  look  at  the  bottom 
lines  compared  to  last  year's  appro- 
priations passed,  we  are  $1.1  billion 


over  last  year.  Examine  what  makes 
up  that  $1.1  billion,  if  the  Members 
would  like  to  hear. 

Three  hundred  thirty-one  million 
dollars  of  that  is  for  Atomic  Energy 
Defense  activities,  $257  million  less 
than  the  President  requested. 

We  did  appropriate  right  up  against 
the  authorization  ceUing  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  under 
what  the  President  requested  but  $331 
million  over  last  year. 

Those  of  the  members  who  are  inter- 
ested in  national  defense,  the  Mem- 
bers will  recognize  that  when  a  1.7  cut 
is  being  asked  for  here,  that  is  $274  V^ 
million  that  will  have  to  be  cut.  Half 
will  come  out  of  national  defense.  Na- 
tional defense  is  being  cut  by  about 
$133  million,  and  the  Members  should 
be  aware  of  that;  and  that  adds  up  to 
$370  million  below  what  the  President 
requested  in  this  one  activity  alone. 

We  are  also  going  to  cut  SSC  [super- 
conducting super  collider],  we  are 
going  to  cut  another  1.7,  a  very  high 
priority  for  the  President,  so  for  Mem- 
bers who  support  the  President,  are 
the  Members  sure  they  are  by  voting 
for  this? 

There  is  $684  million  that  was  last 
year  used  for  energy  supply  research 
and  development,  out  of  uranium  en- 
richment revenues.  That  $684  million, 
with  the  $331  million  in  defense  in- 
crease, make  up  that  $1.1  billion  over 
last  year. 

Do  you  want  to  cut  the  NRC,  who  is 
charged  with  the  safety  of  our  nuclear 
reactors  around  the  country?  That  is 
what  the  Members  are  calling  for,  to 
cut  this. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  projects,  we 
have  not  had  new  starts  for  over  15 
years.  Seven  of  the  new  starts  that  we 
have  put  in  are  totaling  up  to  $3  mil- 
lion in  operation  and  maintenance. 

In  the  corps,  we  are  operating  some 
of  the  locks  and  dams  around  the 
coimtry  that  are  50  years  old,  and 
they  require  a  high  degree  of  mainte- 
nance in  operating  them. 

The  Members  are  going  to  cut  those 
people  out.  We  put  $34  million  in  Gal- 
lipolls  in  the  Ohio  River,  West  Virgin- 
ia and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Some- 
times it  is  4  days  that  the  barges  wait 
to  get  through  the  Gallipolis  Lock  and 
Dam.  We  are  going  to  cut  that? 

It  is  already  costing  the  American 
people  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars each  year.  We  also  put  $80  million 
in  lock  and  dam  No.  26  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River;  and  similarly,  the  grain 
coming  out  of  the  Northwest,  the  Mid- 
west going  down  to  be  exported,  there 
are  big  bottlenecks.  We  are  going  to 
cut  that  one,  too? 

The  cuts  that  are  being  recommend- 
ed here,  some  of  them,  like  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  for  every  $2  we  put  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  because  of 
local  participation  now,  there  is  an- 
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other  dollar  generated,  so  that  is  going 
to  be  cut. 

We  get  $3  now  for  $2  we  invest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Myers 
of  Indiana  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  know  that  it  is  politically  popu- 
lar today,  and  it  is  appealing  to  vote 
for  this.  I  have  been  through  it. 

The  Members  are  going  to  \o6)s.  good 
on  some  of  the  reports.  What  are  we 
doing  to  the  country? 

I  do  not  consider  what  the  Members 
are  doing  today  a  lack  of  respect  for 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  or 
an  attack  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, or  even  questioning  what  we 
did.  I  have  been  there  before. 

I  know  what  the  Members  are  doing, 
but  the  Members  say  it  is  an  effort  to 
get  to  truth  in  budgeting. 

This  is  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, not  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  Why  did  the  Members  not  say 
that  yesterday? 

Then  the  Members  talk  about  the 
302  allocations:  we  do  not  have  that 
yet.  We  do  not  know  what  the  302  (a) 
or  (b)  win  come  to;  that  will  come  t>e- 
tween  now  and  the  first  of  July,  but 
we  will  have  to  live  with  it. 

I  say  if  the  Members  are  interested 
in  the  REA  sale  or  other  asset  sales, 
where  were  the  Members  yesterday? 
Do  not  take  it  out  on  us. 

I  agree  with  the  Members,  we  do 
need  to  cut;  and  as  I  say.  I  have  voted 
for  my  share  of  cuts  through  the 
years.  The  proper  way  is  not  to  take 
this  approach. 

Two  hundred  seventy-four  million 
dollars  is  not  a  huge  amount  of 
money,  but  the  Members  are  cutting 
some  items  here,  some  projects  that 
cannot  afford  to  be  cut.  so  I  say  the 
proper  way  is  this: 

Vote  today  against  this  amendment. 
Vote  with  your  committee.  We  are  all 
in  the  same  boat. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  make  the 
cuts  as  we  did  l^st  year  when  we  go  to 
conference  with  the  other  body,  but 
the  disadvantage  the  Members  give  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  by 
dong  this,  the  Members  limit  our  abili- 
ty to  negotiate,  to  work  with  the  other 
body. 

They  are  going  to  have  the  302  by 
the  time  they  act  on  this.  They  are 
going  to  put  their  projects  in.  You  put 
us  at  a  terrible  disadvantage  to  be  able 
to  represent  the  House  side  by  limiting 
our  ability  to  negotiate  with  them.  We 
are  going  to  come  down  to  this  figure 
probably,  maybe  even  more,  in  the 
final  analysis.  But  I  ask  the  Members 
to  not  do  it  today  because  none  of  us 
knows  what  it  is:  I  do  not,  you  do  not. 
We  are  all  guessing  today,  and  this  is 
the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Myers 
of  Indiana  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I,  like  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers],  have  voted  for  many 
cuts,  but  let  me  point  out  that  this  bill 
is  a  bill  to  strengthen  America.  It 
makes  us  more  productive.  It  increases 
our  income,  and  it  makes  life  better  all 
over  America.  It  affects  every  congres- 
sional district. 

This  is  an  investment  in  the  future. 
We  put  one  dollar  in  flood  control,  and 
we  make  seven  dollars  more. 

In  the  hearings  we  listened  to  2,000 
witnesses.  We  had  to  turn  down  many 
projects.  This  is  a  lean  bill,  and  I  hope 
we  will  stay  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska 
is  certainly  a  very  valuable  member  of 
the  committee,  and  she  has  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  our  work.  She  is  exactly 
right  in  her  statement. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think,  when  we  consider  the  various 
items  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out, 
we  should  also  ask  the  Members  of  the 
House  if  they  really  want  to  cut  the 
verification  and  control  technologies 
for  nuclear  weapons,  if  they  really 
want  to  cut  defense  nuclear  waste 
management  and  the  nuclear  waste 
disposal  fund,  and  if  they  really  and 
truly  want  to  cut  the  environment 
safety  and  health  components  of  the 
nuclear  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentlewoman  is  exactly 
right.  It  is  very  appealing  to  vote  for 
this,  but  it  is,  let  me  assure  the  Mem- 
bers, the  wrong  time.  Let  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  act.  We  will  make 
the  same  cut  later.  Of  course,  you  are 
not  going  to  get  credit  for  it,  and  I  can 
see  why  that  is  a  problem.  I  am  not 
blind  about  this.  But  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  stick  with  the  committee.  It  is 
the  right  way  to  go. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 
I  very  strongly  and  proudly  associate 
myself  with  the  Penny-Tauke  amend- 
ment. 

I  recognize  that  the  process  we  have 
is  a  sacred  one,  and  I  recognize  that  we 
generally  do  not  like  to  tamper  with 


the  Appropriations  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations, but  I  think  the  biparti- 
san commission  that  is  attempting  to 
have  some  impact  on  the  budget  proc- 
ess is  also  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
overwhelming  question  of  economic 
deficits,  not  just  the  annual  budget 
deficit,  not  just  the  national  debt,  the 
interest  on  the  debt,  the  Third  World 
debt,  the  farm  defaults,  and  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  problem— the  lists  goes 
on  and  on.  It  is  a  symptom,  I  believe, 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility.  It  is  a  symp- 
tom of  things  out  of  control. 

When  the  class  of  1982  came  here, 
the  one  thing  that  united  conserv- 
atives and  liberals.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike,  in  that  class  was  the 
concern  about  the  deficit,  not  as  a  po- 
litical tool  simply  to  demagogue  or 
talk  about  in  terms  of  campaign  litera- 
ture but  realistically  beginning  to  re- 
structure and  deal  with  the  problems 
this  country  faces. 

I  know  that  many  Members  are 
timid  today  because  no  committee  is  as 
powerful  and  as  important  as  the  Ap- 
propriatioiis  Committee.  No  commit- 
tee controls  those  projects  back  home 
the  way  this  committee  does.  But  I 
think  there  are  times  when  you  have 
to  sacrifice  even  your  district's  project 
or  your  own  career.  Getting  reelected 
is  not  the  most  important  thing,  but 
when  you  are  here,  making  a  differ- 
ence is  the  most  important  thing,  and 
I  think  this  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant vote  we  will  be  taking  on  the  ap- 
propriation process,  because  this  vote 
sets  the  pattern.  This  vote  is  a  begin- 
ning of  looking  at  all  the  appropria- 
tion bills  and  beginning  to  reduce 
them. 

This  1.7-percent  reduction  on  this 
bill  is  not  enough  for  me.  I  want  fur- 
ther cuts,  but  I  will  support  this 
amendment  because  it  is  the  only 
thing  we  get  a  chance  to  vote  on.  It  is 
the  only  time  we  have  a  chance  to 
make  our  being  here  meaningful  and 
making  this  an  important  process. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  this 
amendment  has  been  offered  by  the 
so-called  bipartisan  group.  Every  one 
of  them  have  spoken.  I  assume,  but  I 
have  heard  of  this  group  this  after- 
noon for  the  first  time.  I  have  not  had 
any  bipartisan  group  in  my  committee 
room  listening  to  our  3  months  of  tes- 
timony. We  have  heard  over  a  hun- 
dred Members  of  Congress  and  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses.  We  have  done  all 
these  things  under  the  system  we  have 
always  operated  under  for  200  years. 

But  now  we  have  a  bipartisan  group. 
I  love  every  one  of  them.  I  think  they 
are  each  outstanding  Members,  but 
this  self-appointed  group  has  offered 


these  amendments,  and  I  get  the  feel- 
ing that  it  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence what  the  bottom  figure  was, 
whether  it  is  $16  billion  or  $15  billion, 
we  would  have  to  deal  with  the 
amendment. 

This  is  the  first  of  13  appropriation 
bills  we  are  going  to  be  taking  up. 
Frankly,  if  I  were  a  member  of  one  of 
those  12  appropriation  subconmiittees. 
or  if  I  were  chairman  of  one  of  those 
subcommittees.  I  would  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  add  1.7  percent  so  it  would 
not  have  to  waste  all  this  time  down 
here  with  this  so-called  bipartisan, 
self-appointed,  meat-ax  approach  com- 
mittee. I  think  that  would  be  the  logi- 
cal thing  to  do. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcoinmittee  dealing 
with  the  second  bill  that  is  going  to  be 
coming  to  the  floor  and  destined  to  be 
subjected  to  a  $300  million  cut  by  the 
group,  let  me  say  that  I  have  a  copy  of 
a  letter  they  have  addressed  to  them- 
selves in  which  they  describe  my  bill, 
and  with  respect  to  the  bill  I  bring  to 
the  floor  next,  they  say  this: 

There  are  not  any  major  gimmicks  appar- 
ent in  this  bill.  The  committee  has  even  in- 
cluded appropriations  for  firefighting  which 
in  recent  years  has  been  provided  for  only 
in  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill.  Our 
groups  first  goal  of  truth  in  budgeting  has 
more  or  less  been  met  already  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 
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They  praise  what  we  have  done,  and 
yet  they  propose  to  cut  my  bill  by  $300 
million  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  know  just  how  the 
gentleman  feels. 

This  amendment  is  going  to  cut 
energy  research.  It  is  going  to  cut  de- 
fense. This  bill  is  only  $16.1  billion, 
and  let  met  tell  you,  $7.8  billion  of  the 
$16.1  billion  is  for  defense.  Are  you 
going  to  cut  the  defense  program? 

The  President  has  been  very  upset 
about  some  of  the  cuts  that  have  been 
made  in  his  budget.  You  would  be 
voting  now  to  cut  that  $7.8  billion  de- 
fense amount  down  another  1.7  per- 
cent. With  the  Middle  East  problerrs 
that  we  have  and  we  are  facing,  this 
Nation  could  be  in  trouble  in  a  matter 
of  days  on  energy,  and  we  are  talking 
about  cutting  the  energy  research  by 
1.7  percent. 

Oh,  that  sounds  so  little,  does  it  not? 
But  do  you  know  what  you  are  talking 
about  cutting?  It  is  $275  million.  I 
have  been  sitting  here  all  afternoon 
listening  to  this  little  1.7  percent.  Any- 
body can  handle  that.  Anybody  who 
just  has  to  meet  a  household  budget 
can  handle  1.7  percent. 

Now.  $275  million,  do  you  want  to 
cut  that?  The  Secretary  of  Energy  has 
said  in  the  last  2  months  that  we  are 
going  to  have  gasoline  lines  in  this 


Nation  within  2  to  5  years.  This  is  as- 
suming we  do  not  have  any  cutoff  over 
in  the  gulf  that  we  are  all  concerned 
about,  which  could  in  a  matter  of  days 
create  these  gasoline  lines.  So  you  are 
not  going  to  be  too  proud  of  that  1.7- 
percent  cut  if  it  prevails.  I  can  tell  you. 

Are  you  going  to  cut  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  flood  control  projects?  Are 
you  going  to  cut  the  hydroelectric 
projects?  Are  you  going  to  cut  the  seri- 
ous erosion  projects  that  are  going  to 
cost  more  next  year  than  this  year? 

We  only  have  two  budgets.  I  wish 
the  unofficial  self-appointed  biparti- 
san group,  the  meat-ax  approach 
group,  I  wish  they  would  come  up  with 
a  third  budget.  We  could  use  one.  You 
know,  we  only  have  two.  That  is  all  we 
have  got.  We  have  the  President's 
budget.  We  have  got  the  one  this 
House  voted  on  yesterday.  That  is  all. 

This  subcommittee  has  cut  the 
President's  budget  by  $1%  billion.  We 
are  under  every  budget  known  to  man- 
kind in  this  country  today,  and  you 
still  want  to  cut  1.7  percent.  Do  you 
want  to  cut  $275  million  out  of  this? 

So  this  is  what  you  are  going  to  be 
cutting  if  you  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. You  are  going  to  force  the  other 
12  appropriation  subcommittees  to  add 
1.7  percent  before  they  come  to  the 
floor  so  you  will  not  have  to  take  all 
this  time  like  you  have  taken  today. 

So  I  just  urge  you  to  vote  this 
amendment  down  and  do  not  use  this 
meat-ax  approach. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  143,  noes 
276,  not  voting  14.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  211] 


AYES-143 

Andrews 

DeWine 

Houghton 

Archer 

DioGuardi 

Huckaby 

Armey 

Doman  (CA) 

Hunter 

Badham 

Dreicr 

Hyde 

Baker 

Eckart 

Inhole 

Ballenger 

P'plds 

Ireland 

Barnard 

Pish 

Jacobs 

Bartlett 

Prenzel 

Jeffords 

Bates 

Gallo 

Jenkins 

Bilirakls 

Gekas 

Johnson  (CT) 

Boehlert 

Gingrich 

Jontz 

Broomfield 

Glickman 

Kasich 

Brown  (CO) 

Goodling 

Kemp 

Buechner 

Oradison 

Kennelly 

Dunning 

Grandy 

Konnyu 

Burton 

Gregg 

LatU 

Carper 

Gunderson 

Leach  (lA) 

Chandler 

Hall  (OH) 

Lealh  (TX) 

Coats 

Hamilton 

Lewis  (PL) 

Coble 

HeHey 

Lott 

Combest 

Henry 

Lujan 

Cooper 

Herger 

Lukens.  Donald 

Courter 

Hiler 

Lungren 

Craig 

Hochbrueckner 

Mack 

Crane 

Holloway 

MacKay 

Oarden 

Hopkins 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

Roukema 

Smith.  Robert 

McCollum 

Rowland  (CT) 

(NH) 

McEwen 

Rowland  (GA) 

Solomon 

McMillan  (NO 

Russo 

Spence 

Meyers 

Saiki 

Spratt 

Michel 

Sax  ton 

Stenholm 

Miller  (WA) 

Schaefer 

Sweeney 

Molinarl 

Schneider 

Swindall 

Moody 

Schroeder 

Tallon 

Moorhead 

Schuette 

Tauke 

Neal 

Schuize 

Thomas  (CA) 

Olin 

Sensenbrenner 

Thomas  (GA) 

Ox  ley 

Sharp 

Upton 

Packard 

Shumway 

Valentine 

Penny 

Shuster 

Vander  Jagt 

Petri 

Sikorski 

Vucanovich 

Porter 

Sisisky 

Walker 

Ravenel 

Skaggs 

Weber 

Ray 

Slattery 

Weias 

Ritter 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Weldon 

Roberts 

Smith  (TX) 

Wylie 

Roemer 

Smith.  Denny 

Roth 

(OR) 
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Ackerman 

Downey 

Lantos 

Akaka 

Duncan 

Lehman  (CA) 

Alexander 

Durbln 

Lehman  (PL) 

Anderson 

Dwyer 

Leiand 

Annunzio 

Dymally 

Lent 

Anthony 

Dyson 

Levin  (MI) 

Applegate 

Early 

Levine  (CA) 

Aspin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Atkins 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lewis  (GA) 

AuCoin 

Emerson 

Lightfoot 

Barton 

EnglUh 

Upinski 

Bateman 

Erdreich 

Livingston 

Beilenson 

Espy 

Lloyd 

Bennett 

E^rans 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bentley 

Fascell 

Lowry  (WA) 

Bereuter 

PaweU 

Luken.  Thomas 

Herman 

Pazio 

Man  ton 

Bevill 

Pelghan 

Marlenee 

Biaggi 

Flippo 

Martin  (NY) 

Bilbray 

Plorio 

Martinez 

Bliley 

PoglietU 

Matsui 

Hoggs 

Poley 

Mavroules 

Boland 

Pord(MI) 

Mazzoli 

Boner  (TN) 

Prank 

McCandless 

Bonker 

Frost 

McCloskey 

Borski 

Gallegly 

McDade 

Bosco 

Garcia 

McGrath 

Boucher 

Gaydos 

McHugh 

Boulter 

Gejdenson 

McMillen  (MD) 

Boxer 

Gibbons 

Mfume 

Brennan 

Oilman 

Mica 

Brooks 

Gonzalez 

Miller  (CA) 

Brown  (CA) 

Gordon 

Miller  (OH) 

Bruce 

Grant 

MineU 

Bryant 

Gray  (ID 

Moakley 

Bustamante 

Green 

MoUohan 

Byron 

Guarini 

Monlgomery 

Callahan 

Hall  (TX) 

Morella 

Campbell 

Hammerschmidt  Morrison  (CT) 

Cardin 

Hansen 

Morrison  (WA) 

Carr 

Harris 

Mrazek 

Chapman 

Hastert 

Murphy 

Chappell 

Hatcher 

Murtha 

Cheney 

Hawkins 

Myers 

Clarke 

Hayes  (ID 

Nagle 

Clay 

Hayes  (LA) 

Natcher 

dinger 

Hefner 

Nelson 

Coelho 

Hertel 

NichoU 

Coleman  (MO) 

Horton 

Nielson 

Coleman  (TX) 

Howard 

Nowak 

Collins 

Hoyer 

Oakar 

Conle 

Hubbard 

Oberstar 

Conyers 

Hughes 

Obey 

Coughlin 

Hutto 

Ortiz 

Coyne 

Johnson  (SD) 

Owens  (NY) 

Crorkclt 

Jones  (NO 

Owens  (OT) 

Uaub 

Jones  (TN) 

Panetta 

Davis  (MI) 

Kanjorski 

Parris 

de  la  Garza 

Kaptur 

Pashayan 

DePazio 

Kastenmeier 

Patterson 

DeLay 

Kennedy 

Pease 

Dellums 

Kildee 

Pelosi 

Derrick 

Kleczka 

Pepper 

Dickinson 

Kolbe 

Perkins 

Dicks 

Kolter 

Pickett 

Dingell 

Kostmayer 

Pinkie 

Dixon 

Kyi 

Price  (ID 

Donnelly 

LaPalce 

Price  (NO 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Lagomarsino 

Pursell 

Dowdy 

Lancaster 

QuUlen 

UMI 
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lUhall 

Smith  (IA> 

Iraxler 

Rangel 

Smith  (NE) 

Udall 

Regula 

Smith  (NJ) 

Vento 

Rhodes 

Smith.  Robert 

Visclosky 

Richardson 

(OR) 

Volkmer 

Ridge 

Snowe 

Walgren 

RiiuUdo 

Solarz 

Watkins 

Robinson 

St  Germain 

Wheat 

Rodlno 

Staggers 

Whittaker 

Roe 

Stallings 

Whitten 

Rocers 

Stangeland 

Williams 

Rose 

Stark 

Wilson 

Rostenliowslil 

Stokes 

Wise 

Roytel 

Stratton 

Wolf 

Saho 

Studds 

Wolpe 

Savace 

Stump 

Wortley 

Sawyer 

Sundguist 

Wyden 

Scheuer 

Swift 

Yates 

Schumer 

Synar 

Yatron 

Shaw 

Taylor 

Young  (AK) 

Skeen 

Torres 

Young (FL) 

Skelton 

Torricelli 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Trafi(»nt 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Bonior  (MI) 

Pord  (TN) 

Smith  (PL) 

Daniel 

Gephardt 

Tauzin 

Dannemeyer 

Gray  (PA) 

Towns 

pavis(IL) 

Markey 

Waxman 

'FUke 

M(<^irdy 
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Messrs.  STRATTON,  LANCASTER, 
and  ENGLISH  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  MADIGAN  and  Mr.  OLIN 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  was  present  at  a  meeting  at  the 
White  House,  and  was  unable  to  be 
here  for  the  vote  on  rollcall  No.  211  on 
the  Penny  amendment  to  H.R.  2700. 
Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

AMZItDlfENT  OrrERES  BY  MR.  MICA 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mica:  On  page 
46.  after  line  19.  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Skc.  509.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
beach  renourishment  projects  previously 
authorized  are  necessary  projects:  further 
that  all  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate 
fully  in  the  application  and  permitting  proc- 
ess to  complete  these  necessary  projects. 

Mr.  MICA  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  I  am  adding  lang\iage  to  the  legis- 
lation in  this  section  that  says  that 
projects,  programs,  that  are  approved 
by  this  Congress  and  the  President, 
signed  into  law,  should  be  completed 
and.  indeed,  that  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress. 

We  have  found  some  foot  dragging, 
some  questions,  and  we  would  just  like 


to  reemphasize  it.  I  understand  there 
is  agreement  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  V? 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  Chairman 
Bevill,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Myers,  for  the  excellent  legisla- 
tion they  have  brought  forth  at  this 
time. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  remem- 
ber that  4  years  ago  Salt  Lake  City 
was  aswim  in  flood  water.  We  created 
Main  River  down  State  Street  with 
sand  bags  and  out  13th  south  into  the 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

Since  that  time  we  have  made  genu- 
ine progress  in  curbing  some  of  the  se- 
rious problems  that  allowed  that  kind 
of  rampage  during  the  spring  melt  to 
happen. 

This  year  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bill  the  committee  prepared  and  pro- 
vided for  $1.75  million  for  the  Little 
Dell  Lake  in  Parley's  Canyon  above 
Salt  Lake  City. 

That  is  an  important  project  in  flood 
control.  Through  an  inadvertent  error 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  however, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  wrong  figure  as  to 
the  need  for  the  current  year  was 
given.  The  figure  as  given  was  provid- 
ed for  the  committee.  It  should  have 
been  $300  million  instead  of  $1.75  mil- 
lion. 

It  is  my  understanding,  if  I  may  ad- 
dress this  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  may  be  funds 
available  for  reprogramming  which 
might  make  available  that  critical  ap- 
propriation for  Little  Dell  Reservoir  of 
$3  million  instead  of  $1.75  million. 

The  error  came  about  as  the  result 
of  a  good  faith  error  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  he  is  correct.  We  intend  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary funding  for  this  project.  It  is  a 
good  project,  it  is  one  that  is  needed, 
and  we  support  the  gentleman  on  it.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  we  only  funded 
it  about  halfway. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  chairman  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  discussion  about  this  bill  today.  We 
have  heard  at>out  whether  or  not  it 
has  sufficient  money  in  it  to  do  certain 
things,  whether  or  not  it  is  over 
budget,  under  budget,  what  it  is. 


I  have  not  heard  very  much  discus- 
sion about  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  this  bill.  That  Is  a  shame,  be- 
cause I  think  my  colleagues  ought  to 
know  that  the  administration  has  said 
flatly  that  this  bill  in  its  current  form 
would  be  recommended  for  a  veto. 

Why  would  the  bill  be  vetoed?  Be- 
cause of  its  excessive  spending  that  it 
provides. 

Compared  with  the  President's 
budget,  funds  for  domestic  discretion- 
ary programs  are  increased  $562  mil- 
lion while  funds  for  atomic  energy  de- 
fense are  cut  by  $237  million. 

What  kinds  of  things  does  the  ad- 
ministration find  objectionable  in  this 
bill?  There  is  an  extra  $110  million  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  financed  large- 
ly through  unobligated  balances,  in- 
cluding about  40  unrequested  con- 
struction starts  and  other  add-ons,  and 
over  80  unbudgeted  studies. 

Particularly  objectionable  is  mandat- 
ed funding  for  the  construction  of  the 
next  segment  of  the  uneconomic  $1.6 
billion  Red  River  Waterway; 

An  extra  $242  million  for  energy 
supply  R&D  activities  financed  in  part 
by  unobligated  balances  transferred 
from  the  uranium  supply  and  enrich- 
ment account,  and  including— now  get 
this— more  than  $75  million  for  special 
interest  porkbarrel  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  House 
does  not  like  to  hear  about  what  is  ac- 
tually in  these  bills  because  it  makes  it 
difficult  to  vote  "yes"  on  them  when 
we  find  out  how  much  we  are  spending 
on  pork.  But  I  thought  the  House 
ought  to  at  least  be  informed  about 
some  of  the  problems  that  this  bill 
might  have. 

For  example,  there  is  an  inclusion  of 
at>out  40  unbudgeted  construction 
starts  and  other  add-ons  that  will  cost 
over  $1  billion  in  total  Federal  costs 
over  the  next  several  years.  There  is  a 
$16  million  increase.  12  percent  over 
the  President's  request  for  project 
planning.  We  have  an  additional  con- 
struction and  plaiuiing  that  is  fi- 
nanced through  unobligated  balances, 
meaning  we  are  going  to  have  real 
problems  in  the  out  years. 

The  administration  opposes  the 
$700,000  appropriation  for  two  non- 
profit organizations  in  Oklahoma  on  a 
noncost  shared  basis. 

The  administration  objects  to  the  in- 
crease of  $5.6  million  for  operation 
and  maintenance  activities  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Central  Valley  project. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  belabor  the  committee,  but 
this  goes  en  and  on  and  on  and  on  and 
on  of  objections  to  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  not  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed on  the  House  floor.  This  bill  in 
its  present  form  will  be  vetoed  as  ex- 
cessively costly. 

I  would  hope  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  reflect  on  that  as  they 
make  their  decision  as  to  which  way  to 


vote.  Personally,  I  think  a  no  vote 
would  be  very  much  deserved  on  a  bill 
that  is  so  far  over  the  President's 
budget. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Foley 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order  for  1 
minute.) 

legislative  program 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  Members  on 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  and  for  the  week  because,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  again,  unfortunately,  incorrect 
rumors  are  spreading  across  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  For  the  clear  information 
and  careful  advice  of  Members,  let  me 
suggest  that  we  are  planning  to  com- 
plete this  bill  and  to  then  undertake 
general  debate  only  on  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill.  So  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  vote  on  this  bill  we  do  not 
anticipate  any  further  votes  for  the 
day. 

On  tomorrow  we  will  be  taking  up 
the  Interior  appropriation  and  the  leg- 
islative appropriation  bills  to  comple- 
tion. 

On  Friday  there  will  be  a  session 
with  votes.  Let  me  repeat  that.  Mr. 
Chairman.  On  Friday  there  will  be  a 
session  with  votes,  most  probably  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion. 

On  Monday  we  will  have  suspensions 
and  we  will  advise  Members  tomorrow 
on  the  program  for  the  next  week.  But 
I  want  to  make  clear,  at  the  risk  of 
dull  repetition  once  more,  that  this 
Friday  there  will  be  a  session  of  the 
House,  there  will  be  votes,  and  most 
probably  it  will  be  on  the  D.C.  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man form  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  there  have  been  some  unkind 
hissing  and  comments  for  our  good 
friend  from  Washington,  and  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  that  on  our  side 
we  appreciate  the  difficulties  he  must 
face. 

But  I  would  like  to  inquire,  is  there 
any  prospect  in  this  distinguished  and 
energetic  new  leadership  team  that 
the  gentleman  has  put  together  that 
at  som|s  points  this  year  we  could  de- 
velop a  habit  where  maybe  as  early  as 
3  days  in  advance  or  4  days  in  advance 
we  could  discover  what  we  are  doing? 
That  is  just  a  gentle  request. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man I  am  glad  he  has  raised  this  point 
because  this  particular  schedule  for 
this  Friday  was  announced  3  weeks 
ago,  and  has  been  repeated  every  week 
on  our  and  I  believe  your  whip  notice 
and  in  every  weekly  announcement  of 
the  program  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Would  my  friend 
yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  And  it  has  come  to  my 
great  surprise  indeed,  my  confusion, 
that  the  most  brilliant  and  able  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  cannot  get  the 
simple  message. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  my  friend  would 
yield  for  a  moment,  I  had  only  risen  to 
commend  the  Democratic  leadership 
for  sticking  this  week  to  the  schedule, 
and  to  encourage  you  in  future  weeks 
when  a  schedule  is  printed  to  stick  to 
it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  accept  the  compli- 
ment and  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  and 
Water  Envelopment  Appropriation  Act, 
1988". 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

"The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
CoELHO]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pease,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill,  H.R.  2700  making  appro- 
priations for  energy  and  water  devel- 
opment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed 
to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appearecl  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  340,  noes 
81,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
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AYES-340 

Akaka 

Erdreich 

Lowry  (WA) 

Alexander 

Espy 

Luken,  Thomas 

Anderson 

Evans 

Lukens.  Donald 

Andrews 

Pascell 

MacKay 

Annunzio 

Fawell 

Man  ton 

Anthony 

Pazio 

Martin  <  NY) 

Applegate 

Peighan 

Martinez 

Aspin 

Fields 

Matsui 

All(ins 

Flippo 

Mavroules 

AuCoin 

Plorio 

Mazzoli 

Badham 

Foglietta 

McCandlesa 

Baker 

Poley 

McCloskey 

Barnard 

Pord  (MI) 

McDade 

Barton 

Prank 

McGrath 

Bateman 

Frenzel 

McHugh 

Beilenson 

Prost 

McMillen  (MD) 

Bennett 

Gallegly 

Meyers 

Bentley 

Gallo 

Mfume 

Bereuter 

Garcia 

Mica 

Berman 

Gaydos 

Miller  (CA) 

Bevill 

Gejdenson 

Miller  (OH) 

Biaggi 

Gekas 

Mineta 

Bilbray 

Gibbons 

Moakley 

Bilirakis 

Gilman 

Molinari 

Bliley 

Glickman 

Mollohan 

Boehlert 

Gonzalez 

Montgomery 

Boggs 

Goodling 

Moody 

Boland 

Gordon 

Morella 

Boner  (TN) 

Grandy 

Morrison  <CT) 

Bonker 

Grant 

Morrison  (WA) 

Borski 

Gray  (ID 

Mrazek 

Bosco 

Gray  (PA) 

Murphy 

Boucher 

Green 

Murlha 

Boulter 

Guarini 

Myers 

Boxer 

Gunderson 

Nagle 

Brennan 

HalKTX) 

Natcher 

Brooks 

Hamilton 

Neal 

Brown  (CA) 

Hammerschmidt  Nelson 

Bruce 

Hansen 

Nichols 

Bryant 

Harris 

Nielson 

Bustamante 

Hastert 

Nowak 

Byron 

Hatcher 

Oakar 

Callahan 

Hawkins 

Oberslar 

Campbell 

Hayes  (ID 

Obey 

Card  in 

Hayes  (LA) 

Ortiz 

Carper 

Hefner 

Owens  (NY) 

Carr 

Herger 

Owens  (UT) 

Chainnan 

Hochbrueckner 

Packard 

Chappell 

HoUoway 

Panetta 

Cheney 

Horton 

Pashayan 

Clarke 

Howard 

Patterson 

Clay 

Hoyer 

Pease 

Clinger 

Hubbard 

Pelosi 

CoaU 

Huckaby 

Pepper 

Coelho 

Hughes 

Perkins 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hutto 

Pickett 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hyde 

Pickle 

Collins 

Ireland 

Porter 

Conte 

Jeffords 

Price  (ID 

Conyers 

Jenkins 

Price  (NO 

Cooper 

Johnson  (SO) 

Pursell 

Coughlin 

Jones  (NO 

Qulllen 

Courter 

Jones  (TN) 

Rahall 

Coyne 

Jontz 

Rangel 

Craig 

Kanjorski 

Ravenel 

Crockett 

Kaptur 

Regula 

Darden 

Kaslenmeier 

Rhodes 

Daub 

Kennelly 

Richardson 

Davis  (MI) 

Kleczka 

Ridge 

de  la  Garza 

Kolbe 

Rinaldo 

PePazio 

Roller 

Robinson 

OeLay 

Konnyu 

Rodino 

Derrick 

Kostmayer 

Roe 

Dicks 

Kyi 

Roemer 

Dlngell 

LaPalce 

Rogers 

DioGuardi 

Lagomarsino 

Rose 

Dixon 

Lancaster 

Roslenkowski 

Donnelly 

Lanlos 

Rowland  (GA) 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Lealh(TX) 

Roybal 

Dornan  (CA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Russo 

Dowdy 

Lehman  (PL) 

Sabo 

Downey 

Leiand 

Saiki 

Duncan 

Lent 

Savage 

Durbin 

Levin  (MI) 

Sawyer 

Dwyer 

Levine  (CA) 

.Saxlon 

Dymally 

Lewis  (CA) 

Scheuer 

Dyson 

Lewis  (PL) 

Schroeder 

Early 

Lewis  (GA) 

Schuette 

Eckart 

Lightfoot 

Schuize 

Edwards  (CA) 

Upinski 

Schumer 

Edwards  (OK) 

Livingston 

Shaw 

Emerson 

Uoyd 

Shumway 

English 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shuster 
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Sisisky 

Stratton 

Vucanovich 

Skaggs 

Studds 

Walgren 

Skeen 

Stump 

Watkins 

Skelton 

Sundquist 

Wax  man 

SUushter  (fnr> 

Sweeney 

Weber 

Smith  (LA) 

Swift 

Weldon 

Smith  (NE) 

Synar 

Wheat 

Smith  (NJ) 

Tallon 

Whittaker 

Smith  (TX) 

Taylor 

Whitlen 

Smith.  Robert 

Thomas  (CA) 

Williams 

(OR) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wilson 

Snowe 

Torres 

Wise 

Solarz 

Torricelli 

Wolf 

Spence 

Tnifl<»nl 

Wolpe 

Sprmtt 

Traxler 

Wortley 

St  Germmln 

Udall 

Wyden 

Staners 

Valentine 

Yates 

Stallings 

Vander  Jagt 

Yatron 

Stangelmnd 

Vento 

Young  <AK) 

Stu-k 

Visclosky 

Young (FL) 

Stokes 

Volkmer 
NOES-81 

Ackerman 

Hiler 

Parris 

Archer 

Hopkins 

Penny 

Armey 

Houghton 

Petri 

Ballencer 

Hunter 

Ray 

Bartlett 

Inhofe 

Ritter 

Bates 

Jacobs 

Roberts 

Broomfield 

Johnson  (CT) 

Roth 

Brown  (CO) 

Kasich 

Rowland  (CT) 

Buechner 

Kemp 

Schaefer 

Bunning 

Kennedy 

Schneider 

Burton 

Kildee 

Sensenbrenner 

Chandler 

LatU 

Sharp 

Coble 

Leach  (LA) 

Sikorski 

Combest 

Lott 

Slattery 

Crane 

Lujan 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

Smith.  Denny 

DeUums 

Mack 

(OR) 

DeWine 

Madigan 

Smith.  Robert 

Dickinson 

Marlenee 

(NH) 

Dreier 

Martin  (ID 

Solomon 

Pteh 

McCoUum 

Stenholra 

Gingrich 

McEwen 

Swindall 

Gradison 

McMillan  (NO 

Tauke 

Gregg 

Michel 

Upton 

Hall  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Walker 

Heney 

Moorhead 

Weiss 

Henry 

Olin 

Wylie 

Hertel 

Oxley 

NOTVOTING- 

-12 

Bonior  (MI) 

Pord  (TN) 

Roukema 

Daniel 

Gephardt 

Smith  (PL) 

Davis  (IL) 

Markey 

Tauzin 

Flake 

McCurdy 

Towns 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temF>ore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  2712,  which  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider, and  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
include  tables,  charts,  and  other  mate- 
rial. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL,  1988 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  2712)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1988.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1610 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  2712.  with  Mr.  Boucher  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tlema|3  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  of 
bringing  the  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  fiscal  year  1988  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Ordinarily,  I  very  much  relish  the 
task;  but  after  the  debates  that  oc- 
curred on  the  last  bill  that  was  before 
the  House,  I  have  some  trepidation 
about  the  Members  that  argued  in 
favor  of  the  cuts. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the 
House  sustained  the  actions  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

It  is  an  honor,  and  it  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  pay  my  tribute  to  some 
of  the  most  able  Members  of  the 
House.  Members  who  are  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  who  crafted  this 
bill,  and  to  my  mind  did  an  outstand- 


ing job:  The  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuCoiN],  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murtha],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Boland],  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten], 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Regula],  a  man  who  I  admire  and  re- 
spect, a  great  person,  a  great  legislator 
who  has  made  such  a  contribution  on 
this  bill.  In  all  honesty,  it  could  be 
called  the  Regula  bill.  The  gentle- 
man's contribution  was  so  tremendous. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with 
the  gentleman,  and  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  on  this  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  worked  its  will,  and  we  bring  to 
the  floor  a  very  good  bill.  It  is  a  bill 
that  is  not  only  technically  correct, 
but  it  is  within  the  302(b)  allocation. 
It  is  within  outlays.  It  is  within  budget 
authority,  but  more  than  that,  it  is  a 
responsible  bill.  ^ 

In  all  truth,  we  should  have  had 
higher  appropriations  in  order  to  ta^e 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  protect  the  Government's  re- 
sources and  its  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  appropria- 
tions are  not  so  low  as  to  cripple  them; 
but  that  is  all  that  we  can  say  about 
the  levels  that  we  bring  to  the  Mem- 
bers in  this  bill. 

Appropriations  for  almost  all  of  the 
programs  have  been  cut  over  the 
years.  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  cut 
very  much  more  and  still  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  American  people. 

Take  the  1981  Interior  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  as  a  reference  point.  It  was 
$10.8  billion.  The  bill  that  we  bring  to 
the  floor  today  is  more  than  $1  billion 
less  than  the  bill  was  in  1981,  and  we 
do  this  in  the  face  of  a  21-percent  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
from  June  30,  1981,  to  April  30.  1987. 

We  do  this  in  the  face  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  our  agencies  which  are  in- 
creasing. There  are  11  new  park  units 
which  have  been  added  in  that  time 
period  and  30  new  wildlife  refuges. 
Recreation  visitation  is  up  18  percent 
in  the  properties  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  in  the  past  year 
along. 

Passage  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  in 
December  1980  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly our  responsibilities  in  Alaska. 
For  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
alone,  expenses  in  Alaska  have  risen 
from  $20.3  million  in  1981  to  $51.2  mil- 
lion in  1988.  For  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  increase  is  from  $15.6  to 
$29.7  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  totals  in  this  bill 
are  $9.4  billion.  It  is  an  increase  over 
the  amount  last  year  as  far  as  the 
total  is  concerned;  but  as  far  as  the 
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actual  operating  levels  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  increase  over  the  1987  pro- 
gram. 

A  significant  portion  of  this  increase 
is  due  to  mandatory  pay  and  retire- 
ment costs  of  approximately  $300  mil- 
lion which  had  to  be  recognized. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  provided  for 
continuing  the  fill  rate  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  at  75,000  barrels  per 
day.  which  requires  an  increase  of 
$603  million  in  the  appropriations. 

The  recommendation  also  exceeds 
the  President's  budget  estimates  by 
$1V2  billion;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered. Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  estimates  were  so  erro- 
neous that  no  Member  voted  for  them 
in  the  House  itself. 

In  preparing  this  bill,  the  committee  took 
testimony  from  75  Members  of  (Congress,  and 
received  written  requests  from  168  more. 
These  243  requests  cover  870  individual  ac- 
count requests. 

The  bill  reflects  our  continuing  investment  in 
America  and  the  American  people.  It  provides 
the  amounts  necessary  to  support  the  national 
heritage  of  all  Americans — the  public  lands, 
the  national  parks,  the  national  forests,  and 
the  cultural  and  historic  preservation  of  the 
heritage  that  we  want  to  pass  along  to  our 
children,  our  grandchildren,  and  the  genera- 
tions to  come;  and  to  continue  the  hope  and 
dream  that  each  of  us  has  that  what  we  pass 
along  for  our  children  and  the  coming  genera- 
tions will  be  better  than  what  we  now  enjoy. 

The  bill  includes  $4,314,243,000  for  pro- 
grams for  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
$1,666,847,000  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service; 
$1,738,662,000  for  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy;  and  $1,721,082,000  for 
Indian  Health,  Indian  Education,  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  the  National  Endowments  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  the  other  related 
agencies  contained  in  the  bill,  all  of  which  are 
described  in  detail  In  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill. 

The  programs  represented  in  this  bill  in 
many  ways  represent  an  investment  in  Amer- 
ica itself,  and  those  investments  provide  sig- 
nifk:ant  returns.  For  example,  programs 
funded  in  this  t}ill  will  generate  estimated  reve- 
nues of  over  $8.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1 988. 

Tf>ere  are  certain  areas  in  this  t)ill  where  the 
committee  believed  it  important  to  exceed  the 
amount  requested  in  the  President's  budget. 
These  include  vital  F)rograms  established  to 
meet  Identified  national  goals,  such  as  the 
land  acquisition  programs  in  refuges,  parks, 
national  forests,  and  public  lands.  Tt>e  com- 
mittee has  Included  an  increase  of  $105  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  for  this  purpose.  We 
could  not  agree  with  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  a  minimal  land  ac(]uisition  program. 
Prices  would  only  go  higher;  critical  hat>itat 
would  be  lost;  and  private  landowners  would 
be  inconvenienced. 

The  committee  has  recommended  in- 
creases of  $281  million  in  Indian  programs,  in- 
cluijing  construction  of  hospitals,  clinics  and 
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schools,  irrigation  and  sanitation  facilities,  and 
protection  and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources on  reservation  lands,  in  keeping  with 
our  trust  responsibilities  to  the  Indian  people. 
Although  the  recommended  funding  for  these 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1988  is  $126  million 
above  tfie  enacted  level  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
nrrost  of  the  increase  is  attritxited  to  fixed-cost 
increases  for  pay,  retirement,  and  health  care. 
The  committee  has  also  recomn>erKjed  in- 
creases totaling  almost  $210  million  over  the 
fiscal  year  1988  budget  request,  but  an  in- 
crease of  only  $1,100,000  over  the  1987  level, 
for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  in  order  to  main- 
tain important  programs  in  forest  research, 
State  and  private  forestry,  and  recreation  in 
the  national  forest  system. 

With  respect  to  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
leasing,  the  bill  continues  a  moratorium  in  only 
one  area— North  Atlantic-Georges  Bank.  The 
committee  has  concluded  that  there  is  a  need 
to  maintain  this  restriction  to  ensure  that  all 
resource  values  are  provided  proper  consider- 
ation. 

The  Congress  continues  to  be  confronted 
by  gross  inconsistencies  in  the  energy  policies 
of  the  administration.  The  understandable  re- 
sponse of  the  oil  industry  to  lower  oil  prices  in 
the  past  year  has  decreased  production  and 
exploration.  This  has  led  some  in  the  adminis- 
tration to  forecast  a  reappearance  of  gas  lines 
in  the  near  future  t)ecause  of  increasing  vul- 
nerability to  imported  OPEC  oil.  Our  energy 
security  has  been  reexamined.  Both  the  Interi- 
or and  Energy  Departments  have  offered  sug- 
gestions the  total  of  which  is  txith  inconsistent 
and  unbalanced.  One  suggestion,  with  which 
we  agree,  is  continuing  a  strong  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  program.  The  committee  has 
included  $164  million  to  continue  construction 
of  capacity  for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
and  also  has  provided  an  additional  $476  mil- 
lion over  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget  request 
to  provide  a  75,000  barrel  per  day  fill  rate.  Im- 
ports are  increasing,  and  prices  are  still  low, 
making  this  a  proper  time  to  provide  these 
funds  for  our  national  security. 

In  the  long  term  the  only  other  administra- 
tion response  Is  to  concentrate  on  opening  up 
frontier  Outer  Ointinental  Shelf  areas  and  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  [ANWR]  to  oil 
and  gas  leasing.  Both  of  these  areas  raise 
valid  environmental  concerns,  but  the  rhetoric 
of  administration  spokesmen  is  that  we  have 
no  alternatives  to  leasing  and  will  be  seen  as 
weak  and  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifices  or 
changes  necessary  to  protect  our  national  in- 
terests if  this  is  not  done.  There  are  other  al- 
ternatives, none  of  which  are^'being  pursued 
with  neariy  ttie  same  vigor  by  the  administra- 
tion. Therefore,  in  fossil  energy  and  conserva- 
tion research  and  developnrient,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  increase  of  $265  million 
over  the  budget  request. 

We  are  providing  an  increase  of  $200  mil- 
lion for  State  conservation  grants, 
$186,513,000  of  which  will  finance  the  low- 
irKome  weatherization  artd  schools  and  hospi- 
tals programs.  These  funds  allow  continuing 
these  programs  at  the  same  level,  under  the 


same  conditions,  and  in  the  same  proportions 
as  in  fiscal  year  1 987. 

We  have  also  provided  $350  million  over  3 
years  for  a  derrranstration  program  for  dean 
coal  technologies  to  retrofit  or  repower  exist- 
ing coal-burning  facilities  to  firid  ways  to 
reduce  ackJ  rain.  This  is  significantly  less  tfian  ^ 
sums  proposed  by  the  administration.  The 
program  is  aimed  at  providing  better  ways  to 
reduce  acid  rain,  controls  or  not,  an6  shoukJ 
go  af>ead  separate  from  acid  rain  legislation. 

The  bill  contains  funding  for  ttie  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indian  Relocation  (Commission.  In  1974 
Congress  passed  the  Relocation  Act  in  an  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  centuries-old  dispute  be- 
tween the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Tribes.  At  the  time 
this  legislation  was  adopted,  it  was  represent- 
ed that  only  1,100  families  needed  to  be  relo- 
cated at  an  estimated  cost  of  $41  millk>n.  To 
date,  more  than  $150  million  has  been  appro- 
priated with  atxxjt  1 ,400  certified  eligible  fami- 
lies still  awaiting  relocation.  In  retrospect  13 
years  later,  it  has  become  obvious  that  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem  is  nrtuch  greater 
than  originally  estimated  and  that  Ck>r>gress 
must  reexamine  this  issue  in  a  comprefiensive 
rather  than  a  piecemeal  fashion.  Tfiere  is  no 
forced  eviction  in  this  rel(x;ation  (srogram. 
Only  those  who  fiave  voluntarily  applied  to  the 
Relocation  Commission  and  are  certified  eligi- 
ble for  relocation  are  presentiy  t)eing  moved. 
The  funding  in  this  bill  enables  the  Commis- 
sion to  go  forward  with  housing  pieople  who 
have  been  upr(X}ted,  many  of  wtram  are  living 
in  adverse  conditions.  A  recent  survey  of 
those  families  who  have  voluntarily  left  tt>e 
land  in  compliance  with  the  law  reveals  that 
35  percent  have  no  indcxx  plumbing,  36  per- 
cent have  rK>  electricity  and  40  percenX  hiave 
to  haul  water.  Altfiough  this  may  not  differ 
greatly  from  other  residents  of  the  Navajo  res- 
ervation, the  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  to 
these  families.  The  committee  has  taken  an 
additional  step  to  ensure  that  the  rights  of  the 
relocatees  are  protected  by  including  the  lan- 
guage carried  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  continu- 
ing resolution  which  states  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  or  any  ott^er  act 
may  be  used  for  eviction  of  indivi(juals  until  a 
replacement  or  new  rekxation  frame  fias 
been  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  contin- 
ues important  programs  necessary  for  tfie  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  our  unsurpassed 
natural  resources,  while  maintaining  fiscal  re- 
sp>onsibility  and  providing  a  substantial  return 
to  the  Treasury.  I  want  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee memt)ers  for  their  unselfish  efforts 
and  contributions  throughout  the  preparatkjn 
of  this  bill.  In  particular,  I  want  to  note  the 
contributions  of  our  ranking  minority  memtier, 
Ralph  Regula. 

House  report  100-171  'explains  the  commit- 
tee actions  represented  in  the  bill  in  conskler- 
able  detail.  For  further  clarification  I  am  plac- 
ing a  support  table  into  the  Record  to  ac- 
company this  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommerKJ  that  the  bill  be 
adopted.  > 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  ( OBLIGATION AL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 
AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1988 


Agency  and  item 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiacal  year 

198^ 


Budget 
estimates  of  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1988 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended  in 

bill 


Bill  compared  with— 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiacal 

year  1987 


Budget  catimataa 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1988 
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TITU   I    -   DtPMTMBiT  Of   THI    UrTERIOR 

•ureau  of  Land  Hanagaaant 

Wanagaasnt  of  landa  and  raaourcea 483.610.000  407.9S2.000  493.649.000  *10.O39.OOO              tSS. 697.000 

Conatruetlan  and  aceaaa 2.S00.000  1.281.000  1.981.000  -819.000                     *700.000 

Paraanta  In   llau  of  tasaa IOS.000.000  IOS.000.000  105.000.000                                

land  act|ulaltlon 6.220.000  10.000  4.170.000  -2.050.000                •4.160.000 

Raaclsalon -3.200.000  —  —  •3.200.000 

Ora«en  and  California  grant  landa 54.524.000  53.937.000  57.817.000  •3.293.000                •3.880.000 

«ana«  larroraMnta    (Indaflnlta) 9.253.000  8.506.000  8.506.000  -747.000 

Sanrlca  cbar«sa.    dapoatta  •  forfelturaa   (Indefinite)..  5.195.000  7,195.000  7.195.000  *2. 000. 000 

Macallanaoua  truat  funds    (Indaflnlta) 100.000  100.000  100.000 

Total,    inraau  of   Land  nanagsMnt 663.502.000  583.981.000  678.418.000  •14.916.000              *94.437.0OO 

United  Stataa  rish  and  Wildlife  Sarvlea 

Rssourca  aanaganant 314.692.000  302.203.000  335.524.000  ^20. 832. 000              •33.321.000 

Conatruction  and  anadroaeua  fiah 26.513.000  8.657.000  21.054.000  -5.459.000              ^12. 397.000 

lUgratory  bird  conservation  account 7.000.000                                 1.000.000  -6.000.000                 •1.000.000 

iMd  ac^laltton 42.425.000  1.639.000  38.074.000  -4.3S1.000              •36.435.000 

national  Wildlife  Refuge  Fund 5.645.000  5.645.000  S. 645.000 

Total.    United  ttataa  Pish  and  Wildlife  Sarrlca..  396.275.000  318.144.000  401.297.000  •S. 022. 000              •83.153.000 

Hational   Park  Service 

Operation  of  the  national   park  aratea 658.613.000  714.844.000  725.129.000  •66.516.000              •lO. 285.000 

Park  recalpta    (indefinite) -54.000.000  ---  ---  •54.000.000 

National   recreation  and  preaenratlon 10.628.000  10.317.000  12.753.000  •2.125.000                ^2. 436.000 

Historic  praaarvation  fund 24.250.000  •--  25.000.000  •750.000              •25.000.000 

Cooatruction 88.095.000  30.990.000  86.056.000  -2.039.000               •SS. 066.000 

Vlaitora  facllitiea  fwd —  (4. 700. 000)  (4.700.000)  (^4. 700. 000) 

(ll<iuldatlon  of  contract  authority) (12.500.000)  —  (31.000.000)  (•18.SOO.000)          (•31.000.000) 

Land  acqulaition  and  atata  aaslstsnca 87.220.000  16.031.000  48.431.000  -38.789.000              •32.400.000 

Land   and  water  conservation   fund    (rescission 

of  contrsct  authoritr) ---  -30.000.000  -30.000.000              -30.000.000 

John  P.    Rennedr  Center  for  the  Perforaing  Arte 4.771.000  4.920.000  4.920.000  ^149. 000                              

Illlnola  and  Hlchigan  Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor 

Coaaiaaion 250.000  —  250.000  —                     ^250. 000 

Jefferaon  National  Capanalon  Haaorial  Coaaiaaion 75.000                              —  -75.000                              

Total.    National   Park  Service 819.902.000  777.102.000  872.539.000  •52.637.000              ^95. 437. 000 

Ceological   Survey 

Survera.    Inveetigatlona.    and  raaearch 418.665.000  420.178.000  447.324.000  •28.6S9.000             ^27. 146. 000 

Hlnarala  Managaaant  Service 

Laaaing  and  royalty  aanageaent 160,697.000  168.563.000  169.313.000  •8.616.000                    ^750. 000 

Payaanta    to   States   froa    raceipte  under  Hinaral    Laaaing                                 750.000                                   -750.000 

Total.    Hlnarala  Nanageaant  Service 160.697.000  169.313.000  169.313.000  •8.616.000                                

Bureau  of  Hlnaa 

Hlnaa  and  Binerala 138.162.000  118.630.000  132.727.000  -5.435.000              •14.097.000 

Office  of  Surface  Hlnlng  leclaaatlon 
and  Cnforcaaent 

Regulation  and   technology 100.003.000  105.60S.000  102.305.000  •2.302.000                 -3.300.000 

Abandoned  alne   reclaaation  fund   (definite,    truet   fiaid)  203.720.000  186.799.000  194.899.000  -8.821.000                 •8.100,000 

Total.    Office  of  Surfece  Hlnlng  Recleaation  and 

■nforceaant 303.723.000  292.404.000  297.204.000  -6.519.000                 ^4. 800. 000 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire 

Operation  of  Indien  Progrena 921.182.000  910.181.000  966.452.000  ^45. 270.000               ^56. 271. 000 

Conatructien 88.601.000  57.894.000  73.967.000  -14.634.000              •le. 073. 000 

Road  Cone  truet  ion 1.000.000  •I. 000. 000                 •l.OOO.OOO 

White  Earth  Truat  Fund 6.600.000  ---  ---  -6.600.000                                 

Hiacallaneoua  payaanta  to  Indiana —  13.628.000  13.340.000  *13. 340.000                     -288.000 

Tribal    trust   funds 1.000.000  1.000.000  1.000.000                                 

Revolving   fund   for   loana 2.912.000                                 -2.912.000 

•evolving  fund  for  loana    (llaltatlen  on  direct  loana).  (16.320.000)  (13.000.000)                               (-16.320.000)           (-13.000.000) 
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Agency  and  item 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiacal  year 

1987 


Budget 
estimates  of  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  19S8 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended  in 

bill 


Bill  compared  with — 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1987 


Budget  estimatea 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiacal 

year  1988 


Indian  lo«.  guaranty  snd  insursncs  fund 2.452.000  12,094.000  3.085.000  ♦633.000  -9.009.000 

Indian  loan  gusrsnty  snd  Insurance  fund  (liaitation  

on  guar«.teed  lo«.s) —  (33.500.000)  --- --- ilf^l^^l^* 

Totsl.  Sureeu  of  indlsn  Affslrs 1.019.835.000  997.709.000  1.056.844.000  ^39. 009. 000  .61.135.000 

I  

Territorial  and  Intemattenal  kffalra 

Adalniatratlon  of  t.rritoriea 78.224.000  61.933.000  74.809.000  -3.415.000  •12.876.000 

Truat  Territory  of  the  Pacific  lalanda.... 67.387.000  14.820.000  59.390.000  -7.997.000  ^44. 570.000 

coapact  of  Free  Aaaociation 2.250.000  27.920.000  """l^ !":!!?:!!! l!:!!?!™- 

Total,  Territorial  Affaire 147.861.000  104.673.000  167.419.000  *19.5S8.0O0  •62.746.000 

Departaantal  Offlcaa 

Office  of  the  Secretarv 42.816.000  50.976.000  45.849.000  ♦3.033.000  -5.127.000 

«""  of  O^;  S^Uc"^  .  20.880.000  24.794.000  23.109.000  ♦2.229.000  -1.685.000 

«  «:Jl!:.p«lorO.„.ral 16.300.000  18.090.000  ^ll^<>^  ^X^^^"^  iV^"^ 

Conatruction  Hanagaaent 6e«.000  --- ^l^^l^ lil!-!:!!! W!^.!^.. 

Total.  Dep.rt-entsl  Offlc.s ""  80.680.000  93.860.000   ^^^i^':^ l!:"!:?!! ll:!":!^. 

Totsl.  tltls  I.  Depsrtaent  of  the  Intsrior: 

N«.  budget  (obllgstionsl)  suthorlty  (net)...  4.149.302.000  3.875.994.000  4.314.243.000  .164.941.000  ♦♦"•"«°~, 

APoroprlstlons     (4.152.502.000)  (3.875.994.000)  (4.314.243.000)  (•161.741.000)  (.438.249.000) 

D«finits            (4.191.954.000)  (3.860.193,000)  (4.328.442.000)  (•136. 488.000)  (•468.249.000) 

Indefinite (-39.452.000)  (15.801.000)  (15.801.000)  (•55.253.000) 

R.selssion        (-3.200.000)  —  (-30.000.000)  (-26.800.000)  (-30.000.000) 

(Li.r.ldstlon  oi;ontract  authority) (12.500.000)  —  (31.000.000)  CIB.SOO.OOO)  '♦"•OOO-OOO) 

LllJt.tion  on  direct  losn.) (16.320.000)  (13.000.000)  —  (-16.320.000)  -»»00000 

(Liaitation  on  guaranteed  loans) —  (33.500.000)  —  —  (-33.500.000) 

i  

TITLB  II  -  RCLATCD  AOENCIBS 

BEPARTHtNT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  Ssrvlcs 

Foreet  resssrch   128.882.000  122.212.000  137.670.000  •8.788.000  •IS. 458. 000 

Stste  end  prlvste  forestry 58.946.000  35.434.000  67.734.000  •8.788.000  .32.300.000 

Nstionsl  foreet  srstsa 1.158.294.000  1.016. 417.000  1.218. 406.000  .60.112.000  .201.989.000 

Construction          261.736.000  221.S43.0O0  200.914.000  -60.822.000  -20.629.000 

(By  transfer) —  (25.000.000)  (.25.000.000)  (.25.000.000) 

Tlaber  receipts  trsnsfsr  to  Genersl  Fund 

(Indsflnlts)      (-78.029.000)  (-75.023.000)  (-75.023.000)  (.3.006.000) 

Tlaber  purchsssr  credits —  (117.799.000)  —  -"  '-"'•"»•???' 

Land  acquisition 52.236.000  3.907.000  36.327.000  -15.909.000  .32.420.000 

Operation  snd  aslntsnsnce  of  recrestlon  fscilltlee —  52.000.000  —  —  -52.00O.00O 

Acqulaition  of  landa  for  national  foreata.  apeclal 

,cta 966.000  966,000  966.000 

Acquisition  of  Isnds  to  coaplcta  Isnd  aachsngas 

(Indefinite)           895.000  990.000  990.000  .95.000 

Rsngs  betteraent  fund  (indefinite) 3.644.000  3.750.000  3. 750.000  .106.000 

nlscsUaneoua  truat  funda 90.000  90.000  90.000  --- •" 

Total.  Oepartaent  of  Agriculture 1.665.689.000  1.457.309.000  1.666.847.000  **'"!;^.  . ..!?!!:"!:!??. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Clean  coal  technology 350.000.000  50.000.000  .50.000.000  -300.000.000 

-,.„.  _,„  1989                  —  (500.000.000)  (200.000.000)  (.200.000.000)  (-300.000.000) 

Flscsl  Tssr  1990 —  (500.000.000)  (100.000.000)  (.100.000.000)  (-400.000.000) 

Fiscsi  Jesr  i99i:::::::::::::.: —  (soo.ooo.ooo)  —  —  {-»~?^???> 

Flscsl  Tser  1992 —  (500.000.000)  (-500.000.000) 

Fossil  energy  resssrch  ««1  develop-ent 295.866.000  149.900.000  345.394.000  ♦""••0~  .195.494.000 

(By  trsnsfsr)     (2.922.000)  (500.000)  (500.000)  (-2.422.000) 

N.vsl  petroleu.  snd  oil  shsle  reeerve. 122.177.000  159.700.000  159.700.000  ♦"■'"???  „„«»;;; 

Ensrgr  conservstlon 233. 612. 000  86.090.000  326.114.000  .92.502.000  .240.024.000 

Econoalc  regulation 23.400.000  21.680.000  21.680.000  "l-""-??? 

Eaereencr  preparedness 6. 044. 000  6. 206.000  6.206.000  .162.000 

«^I!«lc  Pstroleu.  Reserve 147.433.000  142.437.000  164.225.000  .16,792.000  .21.788.000 

Jp"«!role!.                               —  127.744.000  603.744.000  .603.744.000  .476.000.000 

Energy  mforaition  Adalnlstrstion 60.301.000  61.599.000  61.599.000  '^if^fl^ "1. 

Totel.  Oepsrt-ent  of  Energy '"888.833.000  1.105.356.000  1.738.662.000  .849.829.000  .633.306.000 
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Agency  and  item 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

riacal  year 

1981 


Budget 
estimates  of  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiacal 

year  1988 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended  in 

bill 


Bill  compared  with— 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  Hacal 

year  1987 


Budget  estimatea 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  Tiacal 

year  1988 


DEPJUi'mnrT  op  hialth  amd  humam  sehvices 

■aalth  Maaourcea  mnd   S«rvlc«s  Adalniatratlon 

Indian  health  aarrlces 858.009.000      796.835.000      943.388.000      •85.379.000     'Kt. 553.000 

Indian  haalth  facllltlea 71.055.000  —       67.592.000       -3.463.000      •67.592.000 

Total.  Oapartaant  of  Haalth  and  Huaan  Sanrlcaa..     929.064.000      796.835.000    1.010.980.000      •81.916.000     •214.145.000 

DcriuiTHnrr  op  kducatiom 

Office  of  Elaaantary  mwid   Sacondary  Education 

Indian  education 64.036.000       64.234.000       66.343.000       *2. 307. 000      •2.109.000 

OTHE*  DELATBO  ACEMCIES 

lUvaJo  and  Hopl  Indian  talocatlon  Coaalaalon 

•alarlaa  and  akpenaaa 22.335.000       21.490.000       25.270.000       ^2. 935. 000       •S. 780. 000 

■■•••...■■■•••■a  •...•.•.....•..•  .•••.••••■•■•..•  •..•.■.•••••••••  •••••••^•••••••« 

Salthaonlan  Inatttutlen 

Salaries  and  aapeneaa 183.920.000  204.862.000  203.635.000  •19.715.000  -1.227.000 

Conatructlon  and  layrevaaanta.    National   Xoolegleal 

Paili 2. 500. COO  S.150.0O0  7.650.000  •5.150.000  •2.500.000 

•aatcratlon  and  renovation  of  bulldlnga 12.975.000  14.254.000  19.254.000  ^6. 279.000  •5.000.000 

Conatructlon 6.095.000  4.470.000  1.315.000  -4.780.000  -3.155.000 

Subtotal 205.490.000  228.736.000  231.854.000  •26.364.000  •3.118.000 

Rational  Gallery  of  Art 

Salarlea  and  azpenaea 34.607.000  37.259.000  37.401.000  ^2. 794. 000  ^142. 000 

Repair,    reatoration  and  renovation  of  bulldlnga 2. 400.000  400.000  400.000  -2.000.000  

Subtotal.    Rational  Oallarr  of  Art 37.007.000  37.659.000  37.801.000  *794.000  ^142. 000 

Uoodrow  Vilaon  International  Center  for  Scholara 

Salaries   and  cxpcnaea 3.322.000  3.998.000  3.827.000  •505.000  -171.000 

Total.    Salthaonlan  Institution 245.819.000  270.393.000  273.482.000  ^27. 663. 000  •3.089.000 

■atlooal   Poundatlea  en  tha  Arte  and   the  HuBanltlaa 

Rational  Endowant  for  tha  Arts 

Oranta  and  adainiatratlao 120.761.000  101.950.000  120.811.000  •SO. 000  •18.861.000 

Aitelniatrative  eapenaea 15.900.000  17.350.000  17.300.000  ^1.400.000  -50.000 

Subtotal 136.661.000  119.300.000  138.111.000  ^1.450.000  •18.811.000 

Hatchinfl  aranta 28.420.000  25.900.000  28.420.000  —  *2. 520. 000 

Total.   Rational   Ende—ant   for  tha  Arte 165.081.000  145.200.000  166.531.000  •1.450.000  ^21. 331. 000 

•••«■•■■•■■«■■■•  •■■■■■■•■■■■••■■   »■•••■•■■•«■■•••   •••••■•■■••■■■■■   ■•■■•••■•■■•■■•■ 

Rational  Endowant   for  the  Husanlttea 

Oranta  and  a<talnlatratlom 95.790.000  84.489.000  95.790.000  —  •11.301.000 

AdBlnlatrativa  expanaaa 14.200.000  15.350.000  15.350.000  •I. 150.000 

Hatching  granta 28.500.000  27.051.000  28.500.000  —  •1.449.000 

Total.   Rational  Endowant  for  tha  Huunltlaa 138.490.000  126.890.000  139.640.000  •I. 150.000  ^12. 750. 000 

.  Rational  Capital  Arte  and  Cultural  Affaire 

Oranta 4.000.000  ™  4.000.000  —  •4.000.000 

Inatitute  of  NuaeuM  Servicoa 

Oranta  and  adBinietratioo 21.250.000  19.250.000  22.000.000  •750.000  ^2. 750. 000 

Total.    Rational  Peundatlon  of  tha  Arte  and  tha 

■wanitlas 328.821.000  291.340.000  332.171.000  *3. 350.000  ^40. 831. 000 
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Agency  and  item 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1987 


Budget 
estimates  of  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1988 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended  in 

bill 


Bill  compared  with — 


New  budget 

(obli^tional) 

authority,  fia^ 

year  1987 


Budget  estimatas 

of  new 

(obll^tional) 

authority,  {iscal 

year  1988 


CooBlBsion  of  Fin*  Arta 

Salarlea  and  eapenaas 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Prasarvstion 
Salarlea  and  expenaea 


National  Capital  Planning  Cooolsslon 

Salarlea  and  eapanaea 

Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt  Haaorial  Coaoiaaion 

Salarlea  and  aapenaea 

Pennsrlvanla  Avenue  Davelopoant  Corporation 

Salarlea  and  aapenaea 

Public  davelopoant 

Total .  Pennsylvania  Avenua  Davelopoant 

Corporat Ion 

United  Statea  Holocauat  noaortal  Council 

Holocauat  naoorlal  Council 

Total,  title  II.  Related  Agenciea: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

Definite 

Indefinite 

(Tlaber  receipt  tranafer  to  general  fund) . 

(Tlobar  purchaaer  credlta) 

(Ry  transfer) 


450.000 


1.533.000 


2.684.000 


5.000 


2.397.000 
3.924.000 


6.321.000 


446.000 


1.734.000 


2.967.000 


28.000 


2.531.000 
3.000.000 


5.531.000 


446.000 


1,719,000 


2.967.000 


28.000 


2.531.000 
3.000.000 


5.531.000 


-4.000 


•186.000 


•2S3.00O 


•23.000 


•134.000 
-924.000 


-790.000 


-IS.OOO 


2.040.000        2.183.000        2.145.000         •lOS.OOO  -38.000 


4.157.630.000    4.019.846.000  5.126.591.000 

(4.153.091.000)   (4.015.106.000)  (5.121.851.000) 

(4.539.000)       (4.740.000)  (4.740.000) 

-78.029.000      -75.023.000  -75.023.000 
117.799.000 
500.000 


I      RECAPITULATION 

Total.  Oepsrtaent  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

Approprlatlona 

,    Definite 

Indefinite 

Reaclsslon 

(Liquidation  of  contract  authority) 

(Llaltatlon  on  direct  loana) 

(Llaitatlon  on  guaranteed  loana) 

(Tlaber  receipt  transfer  to  general  fundi. 

(Tlaber  purchaaer  credite) 

(Ry  tranafer) 


TITLE  I  -DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 


Sureau  of  Land  HatMgeoent 

United  Statea  Fiah  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Oeoldglcal  Survey 

Hinarals  nanagaaent  Sarlvce 

Sureau  of  Hinea 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclvaation  and  Enforcaoent. 

Sureau  of  Indian  Affaire 

Territorial  end  International  Affaire 

Sacraterial  Offlcea 


2.922.000 


8.306.932.000 

(8.310.132.000) 

(8.345.045.000) 

(-34.913.000) 

(-3.200.000) 

(12.500.000) 

(16.320.000) 

(-78.029.000) 

(2.922.000) 


663.502.000 
396.275.000 
819.902.000 
418.665.000 
160.697.000 
138.162.000 
303.723.000 
.019.835.000 
147.861.000 
80.680.000 


7.895.840.000 

(7.895.840.000) 

(7.875.299.000) 

(20.541.000) 


(13.000.000) 

(33.500.000) 

(-75.023.000) 

(117.799.000) 

(500.000) 


583.981.000 
318.144.000 
777.102.000 
420.178.000 
169.313.000 
118.630.000 
292.404.000 
997.709.000 
104.673.000 
93.860.000 


25.500.000 


9. 440. 834. 000 

(9.470.834.000) 

(9.450.293.000) 

(20.541.000) 

(-30.000.000) 

(31.000.000) 


•968.961.000   •1.106.745.000 
(•968.760.000)  (•1.106.745.000) 

(•201.000)  

•3.006.000  

-117.799.000 
•22.578.000      ^25. 000. 000 


(-75.023.000) 
(25.500.000) 


678.418,000 
401.297,000 
872.539.000 
447.324.000 
169.313.000 
132.727.000 
297.204.000 
1.058.844.000 
167.419.000 
89.158.000 


•1.133.902.000 
(•1.160.702.000) 
(•1.105.248.000) 
(•55.454.000) 
(-26.800.000) 
(•18.500.000) 
(-16.320.000) 

(•3.006,000) 

(•22.578.000) 


•1.544.994.000 
(•1.574.994.000) 
(•1.574.994.000) 

(-30,000.000) 
(•31.000.000) 
(-13.000.000) 
(-33.500.000) 

(-117.799.000) 
(•25.000.000) 


•14.916.000 

•5.022.000 

♦52.637.000 

•28.659.000 

•8.616.000 

-5.435.000 

-6.519.000 

•39.009.000 

•19.558,000 

•  8.478.000 


•94.437.000 
•83.153.000 
•95.437.000 
•27.146.000 

•14.097.000 

•4.800.000 

•61.135.000 

•62.746.000 

•4.702.000 


Total.  Title  I  -  Departoent  of  the  Interior 4.149.302.000    3.875.994.000    4.314.243.000     ♦164.441.000     •438.249.000 


TITLE  II  -  RELATED  AGENCIES 


Poreet  Service 

Departoent  of  the  Treaaury 

Departoent  of  Energy 

Indian  Health ' •.». 

Indian  Education 

Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian  Relocation  Coorfiaeion 

Soithaonlan 

National  Oallary  of  Art 

Uoodrow  Wllaon  International  Canter  for  Scholara. 


1.665.689,000 

888.833.000 

929.064.000 

64.036.000 

22.335.000 

205.490.000 

37.007.000 

3.322.000 


1.457.309.000 

1.105.356.000 

796.835.000 

64.234.000 

21.490.000 

228.736.000 

37.659.000 

3.998.000 


1.666.847.000 

1.738. 662.000 

1.010.980.000 

66.343.000 

25.270.000 

231.854.000 

37.801.000 

3.827.000 


•1.158.000 

•849.829.000 

•81.916.000 

•  2,307.000 

•2.935.000 

•26,364.000 

•794.000 

•505.000 


•209.538.000 

•633.306.000 
•214.145.000 

•  2.109.000 
•3,780.000 

•  3.118,000 

♦  142.000 
-171.000 
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Afenqr  and  item 


New  budget 

(obliKational) 

authority, 

fiacal  year 

1W7 


Budget 

estimates  of  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  Tiacal 

year  1988 


New  budget 

(obligationall 

authority 

recommended  ii 

bill 


Bill  compared  with — 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

BUthority,  Tiacal 

year  1987 


Budget  estimatea 
of  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1988 


aattonal  mdovBant  for  the  Art* 

art*  WMl  artifacts  Indaanlty  Fund 

■atlonal  CndoMaant  for  the  Huaanltlea 

national  Capital  Arta  and  Cultural  Affalra 

Inatltuta  of  Nuaaua  Sarrlcaa 

CoaBlsslon  of  Plna  Arta 

Mrlaory  Council  on  Hlatorlc  Preaarratlon 

National  Capital  Planning  rnaalaalen 

Franklin  Delano  lloosa*alt  Heaorlal  Coaalsalon. 
Ponna^lvanla  Avanu*  Davalopaant  Corporation. . . 
Holecauat  naaorlal  Council 

Total.  Title  It  -  «elatad  Agenclea 

Grand  total 


Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 
the  chairman  of  our  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, about  the  diligent  worlc  of 
all  members  on  the  committee. 

We  had  extended  hearings  starting 
in  late  January  and  continuing  into 
June.  We  heard  from  many  different 
witnesses.  We  heard  from  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

We  had  243  letters  from  Members  of 
this  body,  more  than  half  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  House,  requesting 
projects. 

We  tried  to  put  together  a  bill  that 
represents  a  responsible  management 
of  the  natural  resources  of  this 
Nation. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates],  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, worked  diligently  and  with 
great  patience  listening  to  all  of  the 
many  witnesses. 

I  want  to  particularly  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that,  as  far  as  the 
committee  activities,  there  is  no  ma- 
jority and  no  minority. 

We  worked  as  members  on  a  colle- 
gia! basis.  Each  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, without  regard  to  party, 
was  able  to  participate  in  shaping  this 
bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  ex- 
tremely fair  in  every  way  providing 
leadership  for  this  subcommittee. 

I  think  we  have  crafted  a  bill  that 
represents  a  good  piece  of  work.  One- 
third  of  the  United  States,  one-third 
of  all  the  land  in  this  Nation  is  owned 


16S.OS1.000 

138.490.000 

4.000.000 

21.2S0.0OO 

450.000 

1.S33.0O0 

2.M4.000 

S.OOO 


14S. 200.000 
126.890.000 


19.250. 000 

446.000 

1. 734.000 

2.967.000 

28.000 


166.331.000 

139.640.000 

4.000.000 

22.000.000 

446.000 

1.719.000 

2.967.000 

28.000 


•1.4S0.000 

*1. ISO. 000 

*750.0O0 

-4.000 

«186.000 

•283.000 

•23.000 


•21.331.000 

•12.750.000 
*4. 000. 000 
•  2.750.000 

-IS. 000 


6.321.000 
2.040.000 

5.531.000 
2.183.000 

S.S31.000 
2.145.000 

-790.000 
•105.000 
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OOO 

4.157.630.000 

4.019.846.000 

5. 126. 591. 000 

•968.961.000 

♦1.106.745 

000 

8.306.932.000 

7.895.840.000 

9.440.834.000 

•1.133.902.000 

•1,544.994 

000 

by  the  Federal  Government,  750  mil- 
lion acres;  and  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  this  subcommittee  to  provide  the 
management  for  those  resources,  man- 
agement not  only  for  next  year,  but 
for  the  next  generation  and  the  next 
century.  The  Lord  is  not  creating  any 
more  land.  Therefore,  the  way  in 
which  we  use  what  we  have  will  deter- 
mine what  is  the  heritage  of  the  next 
generations. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  look  at  each  project,  that 
we  look  at  each  responsibility  in  the 
way  in  which  we  can  achieve  the  desir- 
able goal  of  providing  a  good  heritage 
for  the  future.  Not  only  do  we  have 
the  responsibility  for  one-third  of  the 
land  in  America,  but  also  for  m^y  of 
the  cultural  institutions  of  this  Nation 
such  as  the  Smithsonian,  the  Kennedy 
Center,  many  of  the  art  galleries  in 
this  city,  the  arts  programs  of  the 
Nation,  the  humanities  programs,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Trust  Territories  in  the  Pacific  all  look 
to  this  committee  for  its  leadership. 

In  the  face  of  that,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates]  has  pointed 
out,  we  have  reduced  from  the  1981 
budget  by  about  $1.5  billion.  This  bill 
is  less  than  the  amount  that  was  ap- 
propriated in  1981,  while  at  the  same 
time  inflation  has  gone  up  21  percent. 

D  1620 
As  always,  the  bill  has  been  well  out- 
lined by  the  chairman.  There  are  some 
tnings  that  1  would  like  to  address  in 
my  comments.  One  of  those  is  the 
President's  proposed  budget,  and  we 
will  hear  more  about  this  in  the 
debate  tomorrow.  This  bill  is  $1.5  bil- 
lion over  the  President's  budget.  How- 


ever, I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  on  April  9  when  the  President's 
budget  was  before  this  body,  exactly 
27  Members  supported  that  budget.  I 
think  that  tells  all  of  us  very  clearly 
that  408  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  different  prior- 
ities than  the  President,  and  what  we 
have  done  in  this  bill  is  reflect  those 
differing  priorities. 

Just  to  provide  a  few  examples  of 
the  administration's  objections,  they 
oppose  the  increase  in  energy  conser- 
vation research  and  development.  This 
bill  is  $70  million  over  the  I*resident's 
request,  but  $4  million  under  last 
year's  level. 

This  morning  in  the  Washington 
Post  there  was  an  op-ed  piece  written 
by  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen.  I  want  to 
quote  from  this  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Post  this  morning.  Speaking  of 
the  oil  crisis,  the  caption  of  the  article 
is,  "We  Can't  Count  on  Oil  Prom  the 
Gulf."  It  continues: 

The  shocking  truth  is  that  our  imports 
have  already  climbed  so  high  that  we  could 
not  meet  our  present  need  for  imported  oil 
even  if  we  bought  every  barrel  produced  by 
Mexico.  Canada  and  Venezuela. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  what  happens  as  our 
need  for  imports  increases  in  the  years 
ahead? 

The  fact  is  that  as  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  grows,  the  vast  bulk  of  that  new  oil 
must  come  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  alone. 

Our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  is  today  at 
about  the  same  level  it  was  in  1973,  when 
the  first  Arab  oil  embargo  hit.  When  our  de- 
pendence rises  to  50  percent,  our  vulnerabil- 
ity to  another  oil  embargo  will  be  substan- 
tially higher.  A  repetition  of  the  1973  em- 
bargo would  cut  real  income  in  the  United 
States  by  more  than  $700  billion  over  five 


years,  cause  our  inflation  rate  to  double  and 
increase  unemployment  by  25  percent. 

I  use  those  figures  because  I  think  it 
illustrates  how  important  oil  conserva- 
tion and  the  development  of  technolo- 
gy is  for  the  future.  That  is  the  reason 
that  we  have  in  this  bill  money  to  do 
those  things. 

According  to  a  recent  CRS  report, 
the  budget  for  all  conservation  pro- 
grams operated  by  DOE  has  declined 
by  74  percent  over  the  past  9  years, 
falling  from  $1.21  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1979  to  $311  million  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

That  is  a  tremendous  drop,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Department  of 
EMergy  defense-related  spending  has 
increased  by  more  than  80  percent. 
Defense-related  spending  by  DOE  has 
grown  from  $3.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1979  to  $6.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
If  the  trend  continues,  most  of  the  De- 
partment's nonnuclear  energy  pro- 
grams would  end  within  the  next  3  to 
7  years. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  from  this  ad- 
ministration in  recent  months,  much 
of  which  I  agree  with,  concerning  the 
possibility  of  a  future  energy  crisis.  I 
strongly  support  efforts,  including  in- 
creased domestic  exploration  and  de- 
velopment, to  ensure  energy  security; 
but  our  energy  policy  must  be  a  bad- 
anced  one  and  a  balanced  energy 
policy  should  include  both  develop- 
ment and  conservation.' 

The  administration  also  objects  to 
the  level  of  funding  provided  for 
Indian  Health  Services,  which  is 
$146.6  million  more  than  requested  by 
the  administration. 

Inflation  in  health  care  costs,  over 
the  last  decade,  has  averaged  9.5  per- 
cent annual  increase.  Since  1981,  the 
number  of  recognized  tribes  along 
with  the  population  growth  has  result- 
ed in  a  17-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  Indians  served. 

Again,  this  is  the  reason  we  have  to 
increase  the  funding. 

The  administration  also  objects  to 
the  inclusion  of  $40  million  in  the 
Indian  health  service  account  for  sani- 
tation facilities  for  Indian  homes.  Ac- 
cording to  OMB.  funding  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  included  with  appro- 
priations for  construction  or  renovat- 
ing Indian  housing:  in  other  words,  in 
the  HUD  or  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
appropriations  for  this  purpose;  and 
yet  the  administration  has  not  re- 
quested funding  for  sanitation  facili- 
ties in  either  the  HUD  bill  or  the  BIA 
account.  Housing  for  Indian  families, 
under  the  administration's  budget, 
would  be  built  without  any  sanitation 
facilities. 

I  mention  these  things  to  point  out 
why  the  administration  can  say.  "Our 
budget  is  less  than  that  of  the  commit- 
tee." Of  course  it  is,  because  they 
ignore  a  lot  of  important  responsibil- 
ities of  Government. 

The  administration  continues  to 
object  to  the  inclusion  of  land  acquisi- 


tion funding.  The  bill  includes  funding 
for  land  acquisition  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  the  Forest  Service,  total  $127  mil- 
lion.'This  compares  to  a  1987  level  of 
$188  million,  or  in  other  words,  a  32.5- 
percent  reduction  for  this  year.  Land 
acquisition  is  very  important,  however, 
because  of  the  desire  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  reach  a  responsible  level,  we 
cut  in  areas  that  we  probably  should 
not  have. 

No  funding  was  provided  for  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  grants  to 
States,  a  savings  of  $32  million  from 
1987.  As  recently  as  fiscal  year  1981, 
this  was  $229  million.  Many  of  our  col- 
leagues will  hear  from  your  Governors 
and  legislators  about  the  elimination 
of  this  program,  but  again  we  are  con- 
strained by  the  fact  that  we  wanted  to 
meet  a  responsible  budget  target. 

When  you  evaluate  the  Interior  bill 
and  the  other  appropriation  bills,  you 
cannot  use  the  benchmark  of  the 
President's  budget,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  only  27  Members  support 
those  priorities.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
measure  it  against  last  year's  level 
and.  perhaps  more  importantly,  meas- 
ure it  against  the  needs  of  this  Nation 
and  what  represents  responsible  man- 
agement of  our  resources. 

The  amount  appropriated  in  this  bill 
is  $1.1  billion  over  the  fiscal  year  1987 
level,  but  I  would  point  out  to  you 
that  this  is  made  up  of  two  items  pri- 
marily. One  is  an  increase  of 
$603,744,000  for  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  oil  acquisition.  If  you  do  not 
believe  we  should  put  oil  in  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  for  the  day  that 
there  might  be  an  embargo,  then  per- 
haps you  would  oppose  spending  this 
money.  No  new  budget  authority  was 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1987  because  we 
had  prior  year  appropriations  avail- 
able, so  this  is  a  new  item,  but  I  think 
the  Congress  has  spoken  very  clearly 
that  we  should  continue  filling  this  re- 
serve. 

Another  item  was  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately $300  million  to  cover  the 
mandatory  pay  and  retirement  cost  in- 
creases. 

Also,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about 
truth  in  budgeting,  and  because  of 
that,  we  have  included  money  in  this 
bill  to  provide  for  firefighting,  again 
an  item  that  was  not  in  last  year's  bill 
and,  of  course,  is  in  the  supplemental 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

When  you  take  into  consideration 
other  items,  I  think  you  will  find  that 
actually  the  proposal  that  we  have, 
comparing  apples  to  apples,  is  a  few 
dollars  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1987 
levels. 

One  other  item  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  today  is  the  Clean  Coal  Pro- 
gram. This  bill  provides  $50  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $200  million  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  and  $100  million  in  fiscal 
year  1990  to  enable  the  Department  of 


Energy  to  solicit  a  second  round  of 
clean  coal  demonstration  projects. 
These  projects  would  be  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  demonstrating  improved  tech- 
nologies for  the  control  of  sulfur  and 
nitrogen  oxide  emissions  from  existing 
coal-bumlng  facilities  that  are  be- 
lieved to  contribute  to  acid  rain. 

As  in  the  first  round  of  clean  coal 
projects,  the  private  sector  must  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  project  and  must  repay  the 
Government  if  revenues  are  available. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  first  round, 
we  received  a  65-percent  match  from 
the  private  sector,  because  the  private 
sector  believes  that  these  programs 
will  work,  and  therefore,  it  is  willing  to 
put  in  65  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
being  expended  on  clean  coal  research. 
We  recognize  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing a  clean  coal  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  society  for  clean  air  and 
therefore  we  have  moved  forward  in 
this  bill  in  that  regard.  I  think  this  is 
the  proper  approach.  I  think  it  recog- 
nizes that  one  of  the  great  assets  of 
our  Nation  is  coal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
world's  proven  resources  of  oil.  the 
United  States,  the  largest  consumer, 
has  only  4  percent  within  our  bound- 
aries. We  have  about  6  percent  of  nat- 
ural gas.  but  we  have  29  percent  of  the 
world's  coal  resources.  Therefore,  it  is 
absolutely  vital  that  we  develop  the  ^ 
technology  to  use  this  great  resource. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  as  we  face 
an  energy  crisis  it  becomes  extremely 
important  that  we  develop  a  way  in 
which  we  can  bum  coal  in  a  clean  and 
environmentally  efficient  way. 

The  President,  I  might  say,  in  his 
budget  recommended  a  much  larger 
sum  for  clean  coal  programs.  This  rep- 
resents a  180  degree  switch  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  Two  years  ago 
they  were  opposing  the  Clean  Coal 
Program.  For  fiscal  year  1988,  they  are 
asking  for  even  more  money  than  we 
appropriated.  We  put  the  program  on 
a  3-year  basis,  recognizing  that  we 
want  to  use  the  money  very  wisely  in 
developing  clean  coal  technology. 

Let  me  point  out  that  for  every  ton 
of  coal  that  we  can  bum,  for  every  ton 
of  coal  that  we  can  put  in  the  energy 
component  of  the  United  States  as  the 
result  of  clean  coal  technology,  we  re- 
place four  barrels  of  oil.  That  means 
barrels  of  oil  that  can  be  used  for 
home  heating  in  the  Northeast.  That 
means  barrels  of  oil  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  our  agricultural  production.  It 
means  barrels  of  oil  for  the  Midwest 
where  jobs  are  vital.  It  means  barrels 
of  oil  for  California  motor  vehicles. 
For  that  reason.  I  think  the  Clean 
Coal  Program  is  a  very  important  com- 
ponent of  this  bill  and  one  that  de- 
serves strong  support  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress. 

Every  congressional  district  in  the 
United  States  is  impacted  by  the  need 
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to  have  available  oil  resources.  We 
found  that  out  so  clearly  at  the  time 
of  the  embargo.  Therefore,  I  think 
that  it  Is  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
Members  and  those  that  they  repre- 
sent, the  230  million  Americans,  that 
we  adopt  a  policy  to  make  available  in 
an  environmentally  safe  way  the  use 
of  a  vital  resource:  namely,  that  of 
coal,  and  certainly  to  free  us  from 
energy  dependence. 

We  are  in  a  position  now  where  we 
are  talking  about  putting  the  Ameri- 
can flag  on  Kuwaiti  ships  and  with  all 
the  risks  that  go  with  it.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  have  to  be  concerned  about 
access  to  oil  in  the  Middle  East. 
Today,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  time 
this  year,  the  need  to  develop  a  good 
program  in  clean  coal  is  a  vital  activity 
and  this  subcommittee  has  addressed 
that,  I  think,  in  a  very  responsible 
way. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  represents  a 
careful  fashioning  of  responses  to  the 
priorities  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
through  management  of  resources,  for 
the  development  for  the  future  that 
will  mean  jobs,  that  will  mean  growth 
in  our  economy,  that  will  continue  the 
quality  of  life  that  we  have  come  to 
expect  as  part  of  our  national  herit- 
age. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoiwl. 

Mr.  AdCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  how  much  re- 
spect I  have  for  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates],  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula],  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee. 

I  think  this  committee  has  done  an 
outstanding  job.  It  is  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible bill  that  we  bring  before  the 
House.  As  I  think  will  be  brought  out 
in  the  debate  tomorrow,  it  is  a  defensi- 
ble bill  from  the  standpoint  of  not 
only  budgeting,  but  just  as  important- 
ly, from  the  standpoint  of  national  pri- 
orities. This  bill  deals  in  very  impor- 
tant ways  with  some  of  the  highest 
priorities  this  Nation  ought  to  set  for 
itself,  how  we  go  about  the  questions 
and  the  problems  of  stewardship  of 
our  resources,  our  natural  resources.  I 
think  this  bill  will  bring  before  you 
and  puts  before  the  House  a  set  of  in- 
vestments in  stewardship  of  these 
lands  and  resources  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  can  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation  is 
probably  the  most  important  bill  for 
the  well-being  of  my  constituents,  and 
I  think  other  Members  have  districts 
that  are  similar  to  mine,  it  Is  probably 
the  most  important  that  the  House 
will  consider  this  year.  It  is  important 
because  it  sets  the  tone  and  the  sub- 
stance for  managing  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  land  in  my  State. 
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It  is  important  because  it  directly  in- 
fluences my  State's  economic  well- 
being,  and  that  of  the  States  of  many 
other  Members  of  this  House,  and  it  is 
important  because  more  than  any 
other  bill,  it  will  help  determine  the 
quality  of  life  for  people  in  my  State 
for  years  to  come. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  promotes 
both  economic  growth  as  well  as  envi- 
ronmental protection.  It  takes  a 
budget  request  that  came  to  Capitol 
Hill  that  was  out  of  whack  in  terms  of 
its  priorities,  and  puts  it  back  into  bal- 
ance. It  permits  full  implementation 
of  the  law  which  protects  and  pro- 
motes the  spectacular  Columbia  River 
Gorge  National  Scenic  Area,  which 
Congress  approved  in  the  last  session. 
It  permits  acquisition  of  nearly  30,000 
acres  of  lands  in  Oregon  that  will  be 
prime  migratory  waterfowl  habitat,  as 
well  as  pristine  lands  in  the  Columbia 
Gorge. 

It  provides  fluids  to  enable  us  to  re- 
store anadromous  fish  habitat  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  work  which  is  vital 
to  our  salmon  and  steelhead  stocks. 

This  bill  will  help  begin  to  catch  up 
on  the  backlog  of  construction  and  re- 
habilitation of  forest  trails  and  other 
recreation  facilities  in  the  Nation's 
forests.  It  will  help  manage  wilderness 
lands  better  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  will  help  promote  better 
use  of  products  from  commercial 
forest  lands  already  committed  to  mul- 
tiple-use purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  legislation  from  both  a 
priorities  standpoint  as  well  as  from  a 
budgeting  standpoint.  We  are  going  to 
hear  arguments  tomorrow  that  will  try 
to  persuade  Members  that  this  com- 
mittee has  been  derelict  either  in  set- 
ting priorities  or  in  budgeting.  I  want 
to  submit  for  reasons  that  will  be 
brought  out  in  the  debate  that  those 
assertions  are  simply  flat  wrong. 

It  is  a  good  bill  in  terms  of  budget- 
ing; it  is  ^  good  bill  in  terms  of  prior- 
ities. I  am  proud  to  serve  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  who  serves  the  Re- 
publican minority  very  well  on  this 
subcommittee,  as  well  as  with  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
and  I  highly  recommend  this  bill  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Bereuter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  debate  on  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  the 
ranking  minority  meml)er,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  work  on  this  bill.  They  and 
their  staff  have  been  particularly 
helpful  to  this  Member,  and  I  would 
like  to  use  my  time  today  to  comment 


favorably  on  the  tribally  controlled 
community  colleges,  the  continuation 
of  the  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Manage- 
ment Program,  and  to  focus  on  a  very 
small  project  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending for  the  first  time  in  this 
year's  appropriation  bill. 

For  many  years  predating  my  service 
in  Congress,  I  have  been  interested  in 
promoting  a  greater  awareness  among 
the  American  people  of  our  National 
Trails  System.  The  trails  that  were 
blazed  across  America  are  a  rich  story 
of  the  courage,  sacrifice,  and  drama 
that  characterized  the  expansion  of 
the  North  American  Continent.  That 
story  is  a  very  real  part  of  our  histo- 
ry—one that  can  be  visibly  displayed 
for  those  Americans  who  are  eager  to 
know  more  about  our  history. 

As  a  Nebraskan.  I  have  long  been  in- 
terested in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail— 
the  path  for  the  journey  of  William 
Clark  and  Meriweather  Lewis  to  ex- 
plore the  newly  acquired  Louisiana 
Purchase.  Their  journey  began  in  May 
1804  and  concluded  in  September  1806. 
I  have  spent  a  number  of  hours  read- 
ing the  journals  of  these  two  explorers 
during  their  journey  through  Nebras- 
ka. Prom  July  11.  1804  to  September  8. 
1804,  Lewis  and  Clark  followed  the 
Missouri  River  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
our  State  and  then  made  the  return 
trip  beginning  on  August  31,  1806. 
Their  diaries  provide  the  earliest 
glimpse  of  what  later  became  the 
State  of  Nebraska  and  other  States  of 
the  Great  Plains.  It  is  a  story  that 
should  be  shared  with  all  Americans 
who  care  to  know  about  our  past. 

That  is  why  in  1979,  I  began  the 
effort  to  provide  more  recognition  to 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  I  successfully 
amended  the  National  Trails  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary— Interior  or 
Agriculture— to  "provide  for  trail  in- 
terpretation sites,  which  shall  be  locat- 
ed at  historic  sites  along  the  route  of 
any  national  scenic  or  national  histor- 
ic trail,  in  order  to  present  informa- 
tion to  the  public  about  the  trail,  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost,  with  emphasis 
on  the  portion  of  the  trail  passing 
through  the  State  in  which  the  site  is 
located." 

My  idea  is  to  put  in  place  a  system  of 
historical  interpretation  signs  and  a 
limited  number  of  sites  along  national- 
ly designated  trails.  My  colleagues  on 
the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee have  now  generously  prepared, 
at  my  request,  to  begin  that  effort 
with  a  small  demonstration  project  to 
get  underway  in  Nebraska. 

Included  in  the  pending  measure, 
H.R.  2712,  is  an  appropriation  of 
$30,000  to  be  used  for  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail  markings.  This  amount  is  an  ear- 
mark of  available  funds  to  the  Nation- 
al Park  ^rvice  and  does  not  represent 
additional  moneys. 
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This  is  not  an  elaborate  or  compli- 
cated proposal.  My  hope  is  to  see  a 
system  of  historical  markers  placed 
along  the  route  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail  that  passes  through  key  camp- 
sites in  Nebraska.  On  each  of  these 
signs  my  intent  is  to  inscribe  all  or 
portions  of  the  actual  Lewis  and  Clark 
journals  that  document  events  and 
sightings  that  occurred  at  the  location 
of  the  campsite  marked  by  the  histori- 
cal marker. 

All  campsites,  signs  and  locations, 
when  eventually  established  would  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  State  of 
Nebraska  and  the  appropriate  agency 
within  State  government  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  the  State.  No  Federal 
ownership  or  maintenance  would  be 
required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  brief  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  and  with  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  to 
clarify  my  intent  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  these  funds  and  to  understand 
the  committee's  intention. 

In  trying  to  clarify  committee  inten- 
tion ^ith  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
these  funds,  would  the  gentleman 
concur  with  my  view  that  these  funds 
are  to  be  transferred  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  agency,  and  that  that  agency 
will  in  turn  carry  forward  with  a 
project  along  the  lines  that  I  have  just 
described? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  that  his  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  I  intend  to  try  to  help  him  on 
it. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  One  additional 
point,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  the  Chairman 
will  recall,  in  my  letter  to  the  subcom- 
mittee requesting  Federal  support  for 
this  project,  I  also  suggested  a  small 
sum  for  the  preparation  of  acquisition 
and  development  plans  for  a  selected 
number  of  these  campsites  and  a  "trail 
interpretation  site"  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  96-199  (section  7(c))  of 
sites  used  as  daily  camps  by  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition.  This  planning 
activity  would  also  be  undertaken  by 
the  National  Park  Service  within  avail- 
able funds  for  fiscal  year  1988— an  es- 
timated $25,000. 

Can  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  provide  me  their  assur- 
ances that  they  would  work  toward 
that  objective  in  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  pleased  to  give  the 
gentleman  my  assurance  that  I  will  do 
that. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  likewise  would 
assure  the  gentleman.  I  commend  him 
for  his  effort  on  trail  markings.  I 
think  that  we  have  had  a  renaissance 
of  interest  in  history,  and  many  people 
from  all  across  the  Nation  will  enjoy 
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following  the  trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  some  of  the  historical  monuments 
that  are  embodied  in  the  gentleman's 
request.  We  certainly  will  strive  to 
msike  sure  that  they  are  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  that  this  can  be  a  demon- 
stration for  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  I  appreciate  the  cooperation  that 
I  have  had  from  the  committee  and 
the  staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  rise  to  note  that  one  of 
the  most  important  provisions  in  this  bill  is 
funding  for  the  tribally  controlled  community 
colleges.  In  response  to  a  joint  letter  from 
several  Members  who  have  tribally  controlled 
community  colleges  in  our  districts,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  members  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Ck)mmlttee  added  an  additional 
$750,000  for  title  I  colleges  and  an  additional 
$250,000  for  Navajo  (College.  This  well  de- 
served attention  to  the  financial  needs  of  the 
tribal  colleges  will  assist  in  bringing  the  level 
of  funding  for  tribal  colleges  in  line  with 
moneys  available  for  students  attending  other 
community  colleges.  Adequate  funding  will 
enable  these  institutions  to  continue  their  fine 
efforts  in  the  education  of  the  Indian  leaders 
of  tomorrow. 

This  Memt)er  has  had  the  privilege  of  ob- 
serving and  assisting  in  the  growth  of  one  of 
the  tribal  colleges,  Nebraska  Indian  Communi- 
ty (College.  I  have  seen  firsthand  how  a  strong 
tribal  college  can  play  a  vital  role  in  the  com- 
munities it  serves.  In  settings  where  unem- 
ployment, alcoholism,  and  general  hopeless- 
ness may  be  the  norm  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, the  tribal  colleges  offer  stability  and  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  Education  represents  one 
of  the  surest  exits  from  poverty  and  stagna- 
tion for  Indian  p>eople. 

Currently,  there  are  more  than  4,000  stu- 
dents at  20  tribal  colleges  throughout  Indian 
country.  Since  1981,  the  tribal  colleges  have 
grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  1 1  percent,  reflect- 
ing their  increasing  stature  and  recognition. 
This  Member  commends  the  committee  for 
their  constant  support  for  tribal  colleges  and 
their  willingness  to  aid  their  growth.  The  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  the  tribal  colleges  is  a 
wise  and  tangible  Investment.  In  all  groups  In 
our  society,  those  who  are  educated  are 
those  who  are  powerful.  Those  who  are  edu- 
cated develop  perspective  and  imagination. 
These  are  the  qualities  that  Indian  people 
need  most  as  they  pursue  the  crucial  goals  of 
self-determination. 

As  a  third  part  of  these  comments  I  would 
note  that  the  House  Interior  Appropriations  bill 
report  states — 

Revised  inventories  show  a  1987  end  of 
year  estimate  of  40.873  wild  horse  and 
burros,  a  reduction  of  over  4.000  from  previ- 
ous estimates.  If  adoption  continues  at  the 
current  rates  the  population  will  soon  be  at 
planned  levels  in  most  States.  At  the 
planned  adoption  rates  the  number  of  ani- 
mals in  corrals  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1988 
will  he  less  than  10  percent  of  the  1986  level. 
On  that  basis  and  for  humane  reasons,  the 
committee  has  included  a  provision  prohib- 
iting the  destruction  of  healthy  animals  by 
BLM. 

The  BLM  policy  proposals  for  wild  horses 
and  burro  program  Includes  a  five-step  proc- 
ess for  disposir>g  of  excess  wild  horses  and 


burros  removed  from  public  lands:  First,  the 
regular  adoption  program  at  full  fees;  secorKJ, 
special  adoptions  at  altered  fees:  third,  adop- 
tion of  horse  trained  by  prison  inmates:  fourth, 
placement  of  horses  on  privately  funded  sarK- 
tuaries;  and  fifth,  euthanasia  for  any  animal 
not  disposed  of  within  90  days  after  being 
available  for  adoption. 

The  current  BLM  contract  with  the  Bloom- 
field  wild  horse  ranch  will  expire  Septemt>er 
30,  1987.  The  BLM  has  initiated  a  competitive 
bid  process  to  contract  with  three  holding  fa- 
cilities for  fiscal  year  1988.  This  Memt>er 
hopes  that  there  would  not  be  any  problems 
In  obtaining  another  contract  for  the  Bloom- 
field,  NE,  facility  for  another  year. 

Clark  Mills  and  his  late  son,  William,  started 
their  ranch  in  Bloomfield  in  1985  to  obtain  a 
contract  from  BLM.  With  consumption  of  37 
tons  of  hay  a  day  at  $25  a  ton,  the  horse 
ranch  has  provided  a  badly  needed  source  of 
Income  to  Bloomfield's  agricultural  community. 

Currently,  the  Bloomfield  ranch  has  2,100 
horses  in  a  3.000-horse-capacity  facility.  They 
have  been  moving  out  horses  at  a  high  rate 
as  of  late  so  they  have  a  relatively  low 
number  at  their  ranch.  They  expect  a  large 
influx  of  horses  and  burros  in  July  to  brir>g  the 
number  of  horses  up  to  near  capacity. 

In  terms  of  adoption,  the  Bloomfield  has 
been  better  than  the  other  two  holding  facili- 
ties in  moving  horses  to  adoption  centers.  For 
the  Knox  (bounty  area,  this  ranch  provides  a 
market  for  both  corn  and  hay.  The  ranch  uses 
37  tons  of  hay  a  day  at  $25  a  ton.  Based  on 
the  average  yield  In  Knox  County,  this  amount 
equates  into  about  4,350  acres  of  alfalfa  fields 
needed  for  the  ranch.  The  ranch  Is  a  market 
for  neariy  120,000  bushels  of  corn  and  soy- 
beans in  a  area  that  continues  to  face  grain 
storage  problems. 

The  ranch  currently  has  20  employees  on 
Its  payroll  and  they  expect  neariy  30  employ- 
ees on  the  payroll  this  summer.  The  Bloom- 
field Motel  has  added  rooms,  tourism  has 
picked  up,  and  other  indirect  economic  bene- 
fits have  resulted  from  the  horse  ranch.  This 
Is  but  one  example  of  some  of  the  favorable 
economic  Impacts  of  the  Wild  Horse  and 
Burro  Program  that  need  to  be  considered 
along  with  the  costs  of  this  wild  animal  surviv- 
al and  range  management  program. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  this  Member 
would  like  to  make  a  few  suggestions  that  I 
hope  the  committee  will  carefully  consider  and 
possibly  include  them  as  report  language 
under  the  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Program. 
These  suggestions  would  urge  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  do  the  following: 

First,  provide  sufficient  horse  removals  from 
public  lands  to  replenish  the  wild  horses  In  the 
existing  holding  facilities  on  a  1 00-horse-out-to 
adoption  centers  to  a  1 00-horse-ln-to  holding 
facilities  as  horse  adoptions  take  place; 

Second,  maintain,  as  a  minimum,  a  current 
level  of  horses  In  a  holding  facility  at  or  above 
75  percent  of  existing  capacity  during  the  con- 
tract period  to  maintain  Its  viability  and  amor- 
tize tfie  investment  of  the  facility. 

Third,  extend  the  new  contract  period  for 
fiscal  year  1988  with  holding  facilities  from  a 
1-year  period  to  at  least  a  2-year  period  in 
order  to  provide  the  owners  and  operators 
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some  longer  term  guidelir>es  for  future  invest- 
ments and  operations. 

Fourth,  provide  a  Wild  Horse  arvj  Burro  Pro- 
gram outlook  report  to  holding  facilities  so 
owners,  operators,  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munities, wtiich  deper>d  on  the  viability  of 
these  rarKhes.  will  have  an  idea  of  wtiat  to 
expect  about  the  future  of  the  Wild  Horse  and 
Burro  Program. 

Finally,  this  Member  is  supportive  of  the 
BLM  recommendations  to  place  horses  on  pri- 
vate sanctuanes  self-supporting  through  pri- 
vate funds.  Indeed,  this  proposal  may  help 
maintain  a  viable  program  in  years  ahead. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
his  cor^skJeration  of  my  suggestk>ns.  Finally,  I 
urge  my  coileagues  to  support  this  appropria- 
tkxi  legislatk>n  with  their  favorable  vote. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  OklaF- 
homa  [Mr.  Synar]. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
order  to  have  a  colloquy  with  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  original  bill  reported 
by  the  subcommittee  contained  a 
phased  increase  in  the  fee  charged  for 
grazing  livestock  on  public  lands? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  And  the  bill  no  longer 
contains  such  a  provision? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect again.  ^ 

Mr.  SYNAR,  The  grazing  fee  Study 
conducted  by  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  established 
that  the  current  fee  of  $1.35  per 
animal  unit  month  is  well  below  the 
average  appraised  market  value  of 
$6.53  for  Federal  land.  Furthermore, 
the  fee  covers  less  than  one-half  the 
costs  of  administering  the  grazing  pro- 
gram. An  increase  in  fees  would  serve 
to  reduce  the  multimillion-dollar  drain 
on  the  Public  Treasury  resulting  from 
a  below-market  fee  which  benefits 
only  2  percent  of  American  livestock 
producers.  Does  the  fact  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committeee  removed  this 
provision  mean  that  we  have  a  com- 
mitment from  the  House  Interior 
Committee  to  act  on  the  bills  which 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Darden]  and  I  have  introduced  to  in- 
crease the  fee? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrield  further,  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that  that  is  my  understanding 
from  having  had  conversations  with 
various  memljers  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. In  addition  to  that,  I  have  a 
letter  dated  June  15  addressed  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Jamie 
WmriEM,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  signed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  Mar- 
lehxk],  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Public  Lands  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, in  which  he  says  that  currently 
there  are  three  legislative  proposals  on 
grazing  fees  which  have  been  intro- 


duced and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

In  conversations  that  I  have  had 
with  members  of  the  committee.  I 
have  told  them  that  we  agreed  to  take 
out  the  provision  that  we  had  on  graz- 
ing fees  in  our  bill  in  order  to  give  the 
Interior  Committee  an  opportunity  to 
take  legislative  action  on  the  subject. 
With  the  assurance  that  I  received 
from  them  that  that  would  be  done,  I 
agreed  to  take  it  out. 

I  also  told  them  that  if  action  was 
not  taken  by  the  legislative  committee, 
that  I  proposed  next  year  to  introduce 
the  same  provision  into  my  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  our  col- 
league and  chairman  of  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  Mr.  Yates,  and  other 
subcommittee  members  for  their  continued 
commitment  to  the  stragetic  petroleum  re- 
serve [SPR).  The  Interior  appropriations  bill 
will  provkje  the  necessary  funds  to  continue 
an  oil  fill  rate  for  SPR  of  75,000  barrels  per 
day. 

Obviously,  we  all  recognize  the  diffk;utt 
budgetary  decisions  this  and  other  Appropria- 
tk>ns  Suticommittees  are  facing.  Nonetheless, 
we  also  recognize  that  a  viable  SPR  optkin  is 
the  cornerstone  of  our  Natksn's  energy  securi- 
ty. Even  the  administratkjn — a  Johnny-come- 
lately  to  this  issue — has  finally  deckied  that 
we  need  to  continue  to  fill  SPR  and  get  on 
with  reaching  our  goal  of  at  least  a  750-millk>n 
barrel  reserve. 

I  believe  Chairnuin  Yates  deserves  particu- 
larly recognitk>n  not  only  for  his  leadership  in 
this  area  this  year,  but  for  his  long-standing 
foresight  on  and  commitment  to  SPR  despite 
repeated  efforts  t>y  this  administration  over 
the  last  six  years  to  reduce  or  eliminate  this 
vital  program.  His  dedicaton  has  truly  made 
the  difference  in  our  present  preparedness  to 
deal  with  a  cutoff  in  oil  supplies. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend 
both  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  and  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  bringing  out 
again  such  a  thoughtful  and  solid 
piece  of  legislation  as  the  bill  that  we 
have  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  take  one  moment  to 
highlight  a  portion  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  report  which  address- 
es the  serious  state  of  decline  in  the 
Angeles  National  Forest,  and  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mar- 
tinez], for  bringing  this  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention,  and  commend  the 
subcommittee  for  placing  this  in  the 
report  as  they  have  done. 

The  Angeles  is  a  unique  national 
forest,  because  it  sustains  heavy  recre- 
ational use  and  specifically  serves  as 
the  backyard  to  one  of  the  largest 
cities  along  the  west  coast. 
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However,  the  pressure  that  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  its  natural  and 
very  limited  administrative  resources 
is  degrading  the  forest  to  a  point 
where  recreational  use  is  almost  no 
longer  considered  safe. 

There  is  a  high  incidence  of  violent 
crime  and  gang  activities  in  the  forest 
in  part  because  there  is  not  enough 
manpower  to  police  the  area  and  pre- 
vent criminal  behavior  from  expand- 
ing out  of  the  overcrowded  urban 
areas.  Streams,  hillsides,  and  the  land- 
scape are  overtaxed  by  unrestricted 
outdoor  firearms  use  and  uncontrolled 
litter  and  vandalism.  And  concession- 
aires are  threatening  to  close  their 
camping  facilities  if  better  mainte- 
nance and  protection  against  liability 
are  not  provided. 

At  the  same  time  the  forest  harbors 
hundreds  of  miles  of  fishable  streams 
and  wilderness  areas  that  are  virtually 
untouched  by  man.  It  is  the  home  to 
several  hundred  species  of  birds  and 
manunals  and  encompasses  portions  of 
the  San  Gabriel  Mountains. 

The  report  language  reads:  The  com- 
mittee expects  the  Forest  Service  to 
provide  increased  funds  to  meet  as 
many  of  the  deficiencies  as  possible  in 
funding  for  the  Angeles  National 
Forest  in  such  areas  as  recreation 
management,  trail  construction,  and 
maintenance,  and  law  enforcement.  I 
concur  with  the  committee,  and  rec- 
ommend that  the  Forest  Service  heed 
their  request.  Additionally,  the  Forest 
Service  must  develop  a  land-manage- 
ment plan  which  encourages  wilder- 
ness-oriented recreation  and  controls 
the  degradation  created  by  shooting 
and  ORV  use.  I  look  forward  to  re- 
viewing the  Forest  Service's  future  re- 
ports on  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  the  sub- 
committee for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  committee  for:  First,  includ- 
ing language  in  the  bill  prohibiting 
the  implementation  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  charge  Indian  stu- 
dents at  Haskell  Indian  Junior  College 
an  $850  aoinual  tuition  fee:  and  second, 
recognizing  concerns  regarding  the 
dangerous  and  deteriorating  building 
conditions  at  Haskell. 

Haskell  is  one  of  three  BIA  postsec- 
ondary  institutions  in  the  country— 
but  the  only  one  which  provides 
Indian  students  with  an  associate  arts 
degree. 

It  is  completely  supported  by  Feder- 
al appropriations,  and  this  year,  pro- 
vided instruction  to  800  Indian  stu- 
dents from  approximately  100  tribes 
across  the  country. 

Haskell's  instructional  budget  in 
1978  was  approximately  $5.3  million— 
by  1982.  fimding  had  been  reduced  to 


$4.3  million,  at  a  time  when  inflation 
averaged  8.7  percent. 

In  other  words.  Haskell  realized  not 
only  an  actual  funding  shortfall  of  $1 
million  during  this  period,  but  $3.1 
million  in  real  terms— a  fimding  reduc- 
tion which  has  never  been  made  up. 

If  Haskell's  instructional  budget  had 
kept  pace  with  inflation  since  1978, 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1987  should 
have  been  Approximately  $8.7  mil- 
lion—and approximately  $9  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Instead,  the  administration  proposed 
reducing  this  year's  instructional 
budget  of  $4.9  million,  by  approxi- 
mately $700,000. 

The  administration  then  proposed  to 
make  up  the  $700,000  funding  reduc- 
tion by  imposing  upon  each  Indian 
student  an  $850  tuition. 

Almost  50  percent  of  the  students  at 
Haskell  come  from  families  with  in- 
comes of  $9,000  or  less.  Another  10 
percent  come  from  families  with  in- 
comes between  $9,000  amd  $18,000. 

Clearly,  enrollment  at  Haskell  would 
have  been  negatively  affected  through 
the  imposition  of  the  administration's 
$850  annual  tuition  charge.  These  stu- 
dents do  not  have  the  personal  means 
to  meet  this  type  of  requirement:  and 
under  the  President's  budget,  access  to 
a  student  loan  or  grant  would  have 
been  nearly  impossible  inasmuch  as 
the  President  reduced  funding  for 
these  programs  by  45  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  instructional 
budget  deficiencies  which  Haskell  has 
been  required  to  operate  under  for  the 
past  10  years,  a  recent  report  on  con- 
struction management  done  by  the 
BIA  revealed  a  backlog  of  $8.31  million 
in  facility  repair  projects  at  Haskell. 

These  projects  included  major 
health  and  safety  deficiencies  which 
had  been  allowed  to  exist  for  a 
number  of  years,  threatening  the  well- 
being  of  students  and  faculty,  and 
posing  potentially  enormous  legal 
ramifications  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  committee  had  dedicated  in  the 
appropriations  bill,  $1.25  million  to  re- 
solve immediate  safety  critical  projects 
at  Haskell  which  include: 

First,  installing  fire  alarm  and  detec- 
tion systems  in  dormitories; 

Second,  installing  exit  lighting  and 
emergency  lighting  in  dormitories: 

Third,  upgrading  the  electrical 
wiring  and  receptacles  in  dormitories 
and  instructional  buildings  to  meet 
the  fire  code;  and 

Fourth,  installing  new  water  lines  to 
provide  the  campus  with  sufficient 
water  pressure— which  is  necessary  in 
the  event  of  a  fire. 

The  funding  in  the  bill  will  also 
allow  for  the  completion  of  architec- 
tural design  work  on  the  balance  of 
backlogged  projects  at  Haskell  so  that 
actual  rehabilitation  can  proceed  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  subsequent  fiscal 
years. 
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Haskell  has  tremendous  potential, 
backed  by  104  years  of  service,  to  do 
great  things  for  the  Indian  communi- 
ty. The  school  is  at  a  critical  juncture 
right  now,  though,  and  Congress  has 
got  to  focus  its  attention  on  helping 
Haskell  respond  to  the  needs  of  its  stu- 
dents, so  that  they  can  compete  in  the 
world,  and  lead  their  tribes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  the  committee,  the 
chairman  and  the  Members  of  the 
committee,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin)  who  have  been 
very  helpful  and  I  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  tomor- 
row the  bipartisan  group  might  offer 
an  across-the-board  cut  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  and  I  hope 
that  is  not  so,  because  this  bill  is  care- 
fully considered  and  well  crafted.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  in  the  case  of 
Haskell  School,  this  committee  under- 
stood the  importance  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  and  took  steps 
to  rectify  that  problem.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would  not  want  to  see  a  3- 
percent  cut  in  what  the  committee  did 
for  the  Haskell  School. 

I  would  hope  and  I  would  urge  the 
bipartisan  task  force  not  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  This  Member  is 
not  aware  of  the  specific  proposal  for 
tomorrow,  whether  it  is  3  percent  or 
whatever,  but  I  certainly  will  help. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  We  would  not  want 
the  amendment  of  that  type  to  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  would  not  want 
that  to  happen,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Carr]. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely 
wanted  to  get  up  and  say  thank  you  to 
our  chairman  and  our  ranking 
Member  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and  to  all  of  the  subcom- 
mittee members  with  respect  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

There  are  not  too  many  people  who 
understand  that  the  priorities  of  this 
administration  caused  it  to  give  us  a 
budget  recommendation  to  increase 
the  appropriation  for  military  bands 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
about  $12  million,  and  in  that  same 
budget  request  from  the  administra- 
tion asked  the  Congress  to  reduce  the 
appropriation  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  by  almost  $20  mil- 
lion. 

I  have  nothing  against  military 
music  and  indeed  some  of  the  finest 
musicians  in  the  country,  some  of  the 
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finest  artists  in  our  country,  are  in 
uniform  suid  provide  music  to  our  mili- 
tary around  the  world.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  the  military  bands'  ap- 
propriation is  almost  equal  to  the 
entire  appropriation  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  committee  was  correct  in 
rejecting  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  OMB  to  reduce  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities and  the  Institute  for  Museum 
Services.  While  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  arts  most  passionately 
might  have  wished  for  better  numbers 
and  a  more  productive  environment 
which  would  have  allowed  that,  none- 
theless, we  are  extremely  grateful  to 
our  Members  of  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  what  they 
were  able  to  accomplish  by  improving 
on  last  year's  numbers,  at  least  to  the 
point  of  current  services. 

I  would  particulary  like  also  to  em- 
phasize that  the  conmiittee  has  placed 
State  matching  grants  to  make  sure 
that  what  small  funds  and  benefits 
flow  from  the  National  Elndowment 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  are 
spread  evenly  throughout  the  country. 

I  want  to  thank  our  chairman  and 
ranking  Member  for  their  work  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  con- 
sidering H.R.  2712.  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1988.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues 
Chairman  Whitten  and  Chairman 
Yates  for  the  fine  work  they  have 
done  in  preserving  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  segments  of  our 
society  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  experience  of  artistic 
expression  and  creativity.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  fine  collections 
and  research  services,  as  well  as  pro- 
grams under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
and  Institute  for  Museum  Services, 
provide  the  most  direct  return  to 
Americans  of  all  ethnic,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  educational  backgrounds. 
The  benefits  of  these  programs  are  re- 
alized in  rural  as  well  as  urban  Amer- 
ica, by  the  old  as  well  as  the  young. 
These  agencies  have  helped  to  make 
participation  in  the  cultural  communi- 
ty more  equitable  and  feasible  for  all 
segments  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  current  ad- 
ministration, many  Federal  programs 
for  the  arts  and  humanities  have  been 
drastically  cut.  It  is  our  job  as  elected 
officials  to  ensure  the  continuation  of 
such  worthwhile  agencies.  For  exam- 
ple, yesterday  I,  along  with  members 
of  my  staff,  had  the  unique  opportuni- 
ty to  travel  to  New  York  to  view  the 
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Smithsonian  Institution's  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Museum  of  Design. 

The  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  opened 
its  doors  to  the  public  in  October  1976 
as  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Design.  The  Cooper- 
Hewitt  has  world-renowned  collections 
that  include  drawings,  prints,  textiles, 
wallcoverings,  furniture,  jewelry,  glass 
ceramics,  metalworks.  and  other  exam- 
ples of  decorative  and  applied  arts  rep- 
resenting three  millenia  and  dozens  of 
cultures.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  fo- 
dused  more  on  designs,  we  would  not 
have  the  enormous  trade  deficit  which 
we  have. 

The  Museum  is  a  leading  interna- 
tional center  for  the  study  and  inter- 
pretive display  of  the  arts  of  design. 
With  over  167,000  items  in  its  inven- 
toried permanent  collections,  the 
Cooper-Hewitt  is  responsible  for  the 
third  largest  group  of  objects  in  any 
single  Smithsonian  museum  and  more 
than  twice  the  number  inventoried  by 
the  rest  of  the  Smithsonian's  art  mu- 
seums combined.  My  investigation 
showed  an  overwhelming  need  for  ex- 
panded funding  in  order  to  renovate 
the  Miller  House  which  stores  and 
maintains  the  quality  and  integrity  of 
the  Museum's  antiques,  textiles  and 
manuscripts  which  are  available  for 
public  use  and  research. 

There  is  a  myth  held  by  many  per- 
sons, including  several  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  culture  and  the  arts  is  im- 
practical and  beyond  the  necessity  of 
our  daily  lives.  American  artists  have 
served  as  some  of  our  most  important 
Ambassadors  to  the  entire  world. 
Through  their  work,  artists  have  his- 
toricaUy  brought  diverse  cultures  to- 
gether. The  shared  experience  of  artis- 
tic expression  and  aesthetics  creates 
the  elements  that  enrich  the  soul  and 
appeal  to  our  higher  instincts  as 
himian  beings.  American  literature, 
music,  performing  and  visual  arts,  and 
architecture  are  emulated  all  over  the 
world  and  are  embraced  by  those 
countries  where  our  politics  have 
faUed. 

Traditionally,  the  arts  and  human- 
ities have  long  served  as  a  great  stab- 
lizing  force  in  society.  They  have 
served  the  function  of  relating  an  indi- 
vidual to  the  beliefs  and  the  values  of 
his  community.  The  arts  and  human- 
ities have  acted  to  interpret  the  rela- 
tionships between  our  past,  present 
and  future.  Today  we  are  competing  in 
such  an  industralized  and  technologi- 
cal society  that  we  have  concentrated 
all  our  efforts  on  developing  the  sci- 
ence of  the  mind  rather  than  the  cre- 
ations of  the  heart. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
2712.  If  we  can  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  instnmients  of  destruc- 
tions, why  can  we  not  afford  to  spend 
millions  on  the  instruments  of  cre- 
ation and  beauty— on  the  things  that 
nurture  the  human  spirit,  the  soul  of 


man— on  the  things  that  strengthen 
our  vision  and  national  character  both 
culturally  and  physically? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lehman]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  speak  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2712  and  to  comple- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman.  Mr. 
Yates  and  his  committee  for  their  fine 
job  in  crafting  a  bill  designed  to  give 
our  Government  the  funds  it  needs  to 
manage  the  natural  resources  conser- 
vation programs  of  America.  Today 
Mr.  Yates  deserves  the  thanks  of  this 
Nation  for  both  meeting  tight  budget 
contraints  and  for  being  a  good  stew- 
ard of  our  national  treasures.  And  he 
has  accomplished  these  difficult  goals 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

For  6  years,  the  current  administra- 
tion has  presented  Congress  with 
budget  proposals  which  would  have 
decimated  the  very  programs  which 
preserve  and  protect  the  heritage  of 
this  Nation.  Congress  has  been  asked 
time  and.  time  again  to  destroy  the 
federal  historic  preservation  program, 
to  place  a  moratorium  on  land  acquisi- 
tion for  parks  and  recreation,  and  to 
require  citizens  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  a  visit  to  such  national  Ismdmarks 
as  the  Statute  of  Liberty.  And  year 
after  year,  Mr.  Yates  has  stood  here 
and  said  no  to  wrong,  shortsighted 
policies  and  yes  to  long-term,  balanced 
resource  management. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  telling  story  about  the  pro- 
grams funded  by  this  bill.  Unlike 
many  Federal  programs,  taken  as  a 
whole  Interior  programs  return  money 
to  the  Treasury— almost  as  much  as 
expended  to  manage  them.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  question  a  high-level  Interior 
official  about  his  Bureau's  budget.  I 
said:  "Correct  me  if  I'm  wrong,  but 
doesn't  your  agency  make  a  profit.  He 
answered:  Yes  sir,  the  problem  is  we 
don't  have  a  profit-sharing  plan." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill  and  to 
oppose  further  cuts.  The  committee 
has  already  kept  a  tight  reign  on 
spending  and  should  not  be  penalized 
for  bringing  to  the  House  floor  a  bill 
where  tough  decisions  have  already 
been  made.  For  example,  cutting  out 
the  State  portion  of  Land  and  Water. 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2712.  the  [department  of  Inte- 
rior and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill, 
1988.  This  measure  contains  funding  for  pro- 
grams of  vital  concern  to  our  friends  and 
neighbors  in  tfie  Pacific — our  insular  tenttories 
and  the  freely  associated  nations  in  Microne- 
sia. 

In  particular,  I  note  with  satisfaction  that  the 
committee  recommends  an  increase  of 
$25,350,000  to  satisfy  the  United  States'  out- 
standing obligations  In  the  Micronesian  war 
claims  issue.  I  am  pleased  tfiat  we  are  putting 
an  end  to  this  chapter  in  our  relations  with  the 
nations  of  the  Micronesian  region. 


The  Micronesian  Claims  Act  of  1971  estab- 
lishted  a  process  t)y  which  islarxiers  could 
submit  claims  based  either  on  damage  caused 
by  direct  hostilities  during  World  War  II  or  by 
the  American  occupation  and  immediate  post- 
war military  administration  of  ttK>se  strategic 
islands. 

By  1976,  the  Microrwsian  Claims  Commis- 
sion had  awarded  nearly  $67  million  for  ac- 
ceptable claims.  Unfortunately,  one  category 
of  claims,  the  so-called  title  I  awards,  were 
not  paid  in  full.  The  United  States  and  Japan 
provided  only  $10  million  of  Vne  $34,344,509 
that  had  been  agreed  to. 

The  Congress,  in  1 977,  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  tf>e  Interior  to  appropriate  the  bal- 
ance of  the  title  I  awards  as  soon  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  contributed  $12  million  in 
cash  or  goods  and  services  to  the  Microne- 
sian states.  In  the  Intervening  years,  Japan's 
contributions  have  actually  surpassed  $29  mil- 
lion. Unfortunately,  we  have  not  lived  up  to 
our  end  of  the  agreement. 

The  stumbling  block  was  our  interpretation 
of  who  could  receive  the  Japanese  contribu- 
tions. While  we  continued  to  insist  tf>e  Japa- 
nese contributions  could  be  accepted  only  by 
tt>e  United  States  administered  trust  territory 
government,  tf)e  Micronesian  islanders  moved 
ahead  and  negotiated  their  posttrusteeship 
political  status. 

The  new  governments  that  have  been 
formed  are  the  Republic  of  tfie  Marshall  Is- 
lands, the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  and 
ttie  Republic  of  Palau.  These  were  the  p)oliti- 
cal  entities  to  which  Japan  made  its  contribu- 
tions. 

Now,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  Japanese  contribu- 
tions to  the  new  governments  will  satisfy  the 
intent  of  the  law. 

This  will  allow  the  United  States,  at  long 
last,  to  honor  its  long-standing  commitment  to 
the  peoples  of  Micronesia.  The  war  er>ded  42 
years  ago,  and  many  of  those  wf>ose  property 
was  damaged  have  died.  Indeed,  by  some  es- 
timates, 40  percent  of  those  with  accepted 
claims  have  died  In  the  last  decade. 

The  United  States  and  the  Governments  of 
Micrortesia  have  entered  a  new  phase  of 
friendship,  a  relationship  among  equals.  Let  us 
clear  the  books  and  fulfill  our  promises  to  our 
friends. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  many 
today  are  discussing  the  important  programs 
and  policy  Initiatives  in  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill,  I  would  like  to  point  out  tliat  there 
are  three  small  Federal  agencies  funded  in 
this  bill  which  deserve  our  attention  and  sup- 
port. 

The  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
in  particular  its  chairman,  Mr.  Yates,  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  continued  funding  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  tfie  Arts,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Museum  Services.  Tfie  program  budg- 
ets for  each  of  these  agencies  are  less  than 
the  cost  of  maintaining  our  national  military 
bands.  It  is  a  small  sum  to  support  premier 
opera  companies,  dance  companies,  sympho- 
nies. State  arts  agencies,  individual  artists  and 
writers,  as  well  as  those  wtV3  work  in  the 
varied  disciplines  of  tfie  humanities. 


We  often  overtook  the  unquantifiable  value 
of  the  arts  in  national  life.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  stand  and  speak  of  the  need  for  environ- 
mental protection,  a  sound  and  sensible 
energy  policy,  native  American  health  care, 
and  the  need  to  support  the  national  park  and 
wildlife  protection  programs  we  will  vote  on 
this  week.  I  also  believe  that  opportunities  for 
children  in  Inner  city  and  rural  schools  to  hear 
our  heritage  of  music,  to  see  our  heritage  of 
drama,  and  to  discover  the  value  of  the  disci- 
plines of  the  humanities— history,  ethics,  phi- 
losophy, and  literature — is  the  best  foundation 
we  can  lay  for  a  thoughtful  citizenry  which 
must  decide  those  priorities  on  our  national 
agenda. 

John  Adams  remarked  that  his  generation 
made  war  so  that  his  children  could  prosper  in 
business  and  commerce  so  that  his  grandchil- 
dren could  reap  the  t)enefits  of  music  and  art. 
We  are  almost  two  centuries  tjeyond  Presi- 
dent Adams'  vision  of  priorities  of  the  future, 
but  we  can  still  see  his  wisdom  for  our  nation- 
al well-being. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal  year 
1988  Interior  appropriations  bill  represents  a 
sound  and  diligent  effort  to  address  Issues  af- 
fecting the  land  and  resources  of  the  United 
States  in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mining  and  Natural  Resources,  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  how  this  legislation  would  fund 
several  programs  of  Importance  to  the  mining 
community. 

The  legislation  would  provide  $7.3  million 
over  the  budget  request  for  the  health  and 
safety  technology  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Included  in  this  amount  is  $2.5  million 
for  respirable  dust  research  at  the  generic 
center  supported  by  West  Virginia  University 
and  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  in- 
creased amounts  for  mine  disaster  prevention, 
fires  and  explosions  research  and  pKJStdisaster 
research  to  develop  a  new  generation  of  self- 
contained,  self-rescuer  units  among  other  ini- 
tiatives. Under  Mining  Technology,  an  In- 
crease of  $4.2  million  over  the  budget  request 
is  proposed  to  provide  for  acid  mine  drainage 
and  subslderKe  research,  mining  equipment 
testing,  and  the  AML  research  program.  For 
the  latter,  approximately  $3  million  would  be 
made  available  with  60  percent  of  the  funding 
to  t>e  contracted  out. 

One  item  contained  in  the  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  involves  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  sell  the  Federal 
helium  operations.  Bill  language  has  t>een  in- 
cluded prohiliiting  that  action.  While  I  concur 
with  the  intent  of  this  provision,  bill  language 
is  unnecessary  as  the  administration  cannot 
make  the  sales  witfiout  congressional  authori- 
zation and  has  stated  it  intends  to  transmit  a 
bill  to  the  Congress  this  year. 

The  legislation  would  also  provide  $2.8  mil- 
lion In  research  grants  for  the  Mineral  Institute 
program.  This  amount  is  woefully  Inadequate 
to  support  the  important  work  being  conduct- 
ed by  the  32  institutes  and  tfie  generic  cen- 
ters but,  in  the  least,  represents  a  starting 
point  for  future  negotiations  with  the  other 
body. 

With  respect  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
I  am  pleased  the  legislation  provides  for  in- 
creases for  certain  programs  relating  to  map- 


ping and  mineral  resource  surveys  as  well  as 
for  the  earthquake  hazards  reduction  program. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  also 
done  justice  to  the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclama- 
tion Program,  especially  as  It  relates  to  State 
grants  arid  RAMP.  Under  the  t>ill,  the  States 
would  receive  $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1988 
for  project  construction  and  RAMP  Is  funded 
at  $9.4  million. 

For  the  Minerals  Management  Service,  bill 
language  has  been  included  to  prohibit  the 
agency  from  making  final  its  proposed  product 
valuation  guidelines  during  fiscal  year  1988.  I 
support  such  a  provision  as  part  of  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  tfie  current  fiscal 
year  as  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  engaged  In  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  issues  relating  to  product  valuation  as  well 
as  other  items  relating  to  the  royalty  manage- 
ment program.  I  do  not  believe,  at  this  time, 
the  prohibition  should  be  extended  Into  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  lack  of  widely  accepted 
product  valuation  guidance  from  the  Federal 
Government  Is  the  major  factor  In  royalty  un- 
derpayments and  while  the  current  proposal  Is 
flawed.  It  is  the  Interior  Committee's  view  that 
remedial  actions  can  take  place  without  ex- 
tending the  prohibition  for  a  full  year.  As  such, 
I  believe  this  provision  should  be  reconsidered 
during  further  congressional  deliberations  on 
this  bill. 

On  a  final  note,  I  strongly  support  the  level 
of  funding  provided  for  clean  coal  technology 
by  this  legislation.  The  bill  would  make  avail- 
able $350  million  over  3  fiscal  years  tor  this 
program  and  would  also  ensure  that  the 
projects  selected  would  achieve  the  greatest 
return  to  the  public. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  bill,  particularly  tiecause  of  its 
funding  of  clean  coal  technology  and  fossil 
energy  and  conservation  R&D.  I  chair  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sutwom- 
mlttee  on  the  Science.  Sp>ace,  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee  and  this  committee  bill  mirrors 
the  policy  thrust  and  general  funding  levels 
which  we  recommended  very  well. 

The  committee  recommends  a  2-year  ap- 
propriation of  $350  million  for  a  second  clean 
coal  technology  solicitation.  I  applaud  this  rec- 
ommendation since  I  believe  It  Is  critical  to 
attack  acid  rain  emissions  with  new  technolo- 
gy and  I  am  most  supportive  of  the  retrofit 
emphasis  of  this  t>ill.  In  txsth  fossil  R&D  and 
energy  conservation,  the  Interior  tiill  fully 
funds  most  of  the  add  ons  which  we  made  in 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee. The  administrations  requests  were 
unacceptably  low,  roughly  50  percent  of  fiscal 
year  1987  levels,  for  both  fossil  energy  and 
conservation  R&D.  In  fossil  energy  R&D.  the 
bill  supports  Important  Industrial  projects  while 
providing  for  a  strong  university  science  pro- 
gram in  control  technology  and  coal  prepara- 
tion, coal  liquefaction,  combustion  systems, 
and  MHD.  The  committee  recommends  fund- 
ing levels  very  close  to  the  detailed  programs 
we  spelled  out  in  the  authorizing  subcommit- 
tee. In  oil  and  gas  I  am  also  pleased  to  note 
that  the  committee  fias  increased  the  funding 
request  to  healthy  levels  slightly  below  energy 
research  and  development  but  above  fiscal 
year  1987.  In  energy  conservation  R&D  the 
committee  has  restored  both  the  buildings  and 
community  systems  arxj  industrial  conserva- 


tion programs  t>ack  nearly  to  fiscal  year  1987 

funding  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  Mr.  Yates  and 
Mr.  Regula  for  an  Important  tMll  wfiich  as- 
sures that  our  most  atxindant  resource,  coal, 
win  be  utilized  more  fully  because  the  proper 
advanced  technologies  are  devekiped  so  it 
can  be  t>umed  in  an  environmentally  accepta- 
ble manner.  This  is  an  acid  rain  R&D  bill 
which  deserves  the  support  of  the  House  and 
an  energy  conservation  bill  tfiat  funds  the 
most  promising  advanced  technologies. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Cfiairman,  I  rise  In  strong 
support  of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
appropriations  bill  for  1 988. 

All  of  us  in  California  owe  Chairman  Yates 
and  the  members  of  his  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  Chairman  Whitten,  a  great  deal  of 
gratitude  for  the  tremendous  support  tfiey 
have  provided  to  our  State.  Tfieir  fielp  each 
year  has  made  Immeasurable  contributions  to 
the  State's  environment,  culture,  and  well- 
being  for  which  Californians  are  deeply  In  debt 
and  always  In  appreciation. 

I  am  particulariy  sup>portrve  of  several  Items 
In  this  bill  which  benefit  my  State. 

Since  fiscal  year  1982,  the  subcommittee 
has  funded  the  Santini-Burton  Land  Acquisi- 
tion Program  in  the  Lake  Tafioe  basin.  By  all 
accounts  the  program  has  been  enormously 
successful,  but  the  program  must  continue: 
Lake  Tahoe  is  losing  Its  clarity  by  1  V4  feet 
each  year.  In  its  budget  request,  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  propose  any  funding  for  tfie 
Burton-Santini  program  this  year  and  pro- 
posed for  rescission  the  fiscal  year  1987  ap- 
propriation. 

This  year  the  subcommittee  recommended, 
and  the  full  committee  approved,  a  total  of 
$8.4  million  in  funding  for  the  Santini-Burton 
program  in  fiscal  year  1988:  $7  million  for  ac- 
quistion  of  environmentally  sensitive  land  and 
$1.4  million  to  provide  grants  to  local  govern- 
ment erosion  control  efforts. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Interior  subcommit- 
tee's support  of  the  Santini-Burton  program 
has  been  the  single  most  Important  catalyst 
behind  the  increasing  efforts  to  preserve  the 
lake.  For  the  friends  of  Lake  Tahoe  In  Califor- 
nia, Nevada  and  around  the  country,  tfie  Inte- 
rior Subcommittee's  help  has  been  Irreplace- 
able. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  year  tfie  sub- 
committee recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$1  million  for  the  creation  of  a  Sacramento 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. Riparian  woodlands  along  the  Sacra^ 
mento  River  have  dwindled  from  over  800,000 
acres  a  century  and  a  fialf  ago  to  only  12,000 
acres  today.  Tfie  new  refuge  will  help  us  pre- 
serve the  scant  habitat  we  tiave  left  and  f)ro- 
tect  a  precious  environmental  resource  for 
future  generations. 

This  bill  also  Includes  $4.1  million  for  con- 
struction of  a  visitor  center  in  the  Mono  Basin 
National  Forest  Scenic  Area.  My  colleague 
from  California,  Representative  Richard 
Lehman,  has  Informed  me  that  a  site  for  the 
center  has  been  selected  on  a  bluff  overiook- 
Ing  Mono  Lake,  and  the  Forest  Service  is 
ready  to  begin  construction  of  a  10,000 
square  foot  facility  ttiat  will  serve  250,000  visi- 
tors In  its  first  year.  The  visitor  center  will  pro- 
vide an  important  educational  role  in  teaching 
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travelers  the  natursU  history  of  ttiis  beautiful 
and  fragile  area. 

In  addition  to  the  items  I  have  already  men- 
tioned which  are  important  to  California.  I  am 
also  very  supportive  of  many  other  programs 
imder  thie  Interior  Sulxommittee's  jurisdiction 
that  are  more  national  in  scope.  These  itKlude 
the  land  and  water  conservation  furxl,  for 
which  the  suttcommittee  recommended  a 
$105  million  Increase  from  the  President's  re- 
quest; and,  the  National  Endowments  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  which  the  subcommittee 
funded  above  last  year's  levels  despite  the 
administration's  request  for  substantially  lower 
fundir>g. 

Of  course,  all  of  tfwse  programs  benefit 
Califomians,  but  their  impact  extends  nation- 
wide. I  am  very  pleased  the  sutx:ommittee 
was  able  to  recommend  higher  funding  levels 
for  ttiem,  especially  in  this  extremely  difficult 
year. 

Again,  I  support  the  bill  and  thank  Chairman 
Yates  and  the  subcommittee  for  their  dedica- 
tion arxj  hard  work.  I  urge  a  "yes"  vote. 

Mr.  McOADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  2712,  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

This  legislation  Is  tfie  product  of  extensive 
public  hearings  and  a  thorough  review  of  the 
programs  of  tfte  Interior  Department  and  relat- 
ed agencies.  The  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Sid  Yates,  and  the  ranking 
Repul)lican,  Ralph  Regula,  deserve  the  high- 
est praise  for  their  leadership  and  bipartisan 
efforts  to  arrive  at  a  fiscally  responsible  bill 
tfiat  realistically  addresses  our  Nation's  cur- 
rent and  future  needs. 

President  Teddy  Roosevelt  once  said. 

In  utilizing  and  conserving  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  the  one  characteristic 
more  essential  than  any  other  is  foresight. 

I  believe  that  the  subcommittee  has  demon- 
strated such  foresight  with  a  bill  tfiat  provides 
for  subsequent  generations  as  well  as  our  citi- 
zens today. 

On  a  fiscal  level,  tfie  $9.4  billion  provided  In 
tfie  bill  falls  within  anticipated  section  302(b) 
allocations  for  Interior  and  related  agency  pro- 
grams. The  Interior  bill,  unlike  most  other  ap- 
propriatk)ns  bills,  largely  pays  for  itself  through 
revenues  generated  by  tfie  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  represented  In  tfie 
bill.  Receipts  to  the  Treasury  are  estimated  to 
reach  nearly  $8.4  tjillion  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

In  commenting  on  this  bill,  I  am  reminded  of 
arx)ttier  quote  from  Teddy  Roosevelt.  He  said: 

The  prosperity  of  our  people  depends  di- 
rectly on  the  energy  and  intelligence  with 
which  our  natural  resources  are  used.  It  is 
eqwUly  clear  that  these  resources  are  the 
final  t>asis  of  national  power  and  perpetuity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  energy  and  Intelligence 
that  Roosevelt  referred  to  eariler  this  century 
is  clearly  on  display  with  tfte  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  we  have  before  us  today.  The 
members  of  tfie  sutxommittee  undertook  an 
exfiaustive  examination  of  the  administration's 
budget  request.  Tfiere  were  a  number  of 
areas  where  priorities  were  reordered  to  better 
meet  tfie  lotion's  needs. 

In  tfie  area  of  energy,  the  subcommittee 
looked  to  future  needs  and  tfie  possibility  of 
supply  disruptkxis  with  increases  for  fossil 
energy   research,    energy   conservation   pro- 


grams, and  a  higfier  fill  rate  for  tfie  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  Tfie  bill  provides 
$603,744,000  to  fill  the  Reserve  at  a  rate  of 
75,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  as  compared  to 
the  35,000  recommended  by  tfie  budget  re- 
quest, and  another  $164,225,000  to  txjikl  and 
run  storage  facilities.  Tfie  bill  IrKreases  re- 
search and  development  funds  for  fossil 
energy  by  $195  million  over  tfie  PreskJent's 
txjdget  and  provides  $240  million  more  for 
energy  conservation.  The  legislatk>n  also  pro- 
vkfes  Increases  over  the  txidget  request  In 
weatherizatlon.  oil  and  gas  recovery,  and  the 
development  of  energy  technologies.  Including 
fuel  cells,  heat  engines,  and  magnetohydro- 
dynamk:s. 

The  bill  responds  to  environmental  con- 
cerns about  acid  rain  with  a  compromise  on 
the  Clean  Coal  Program.  Tfie  bill  appropriates 
$50  millkin  In  fiscal  1 988.  $200  million  in  fiscal 
1989,  and  $100  million  In  fiscal  1990  to 
enable  the  Department  of  Energy  to  solicit  a 
second  round  of  clean  coal  demonstratkin 
projects.  The  program  Is  $2  billkjn  less  over 
the  next  3  years  than  the  administration's  re- 
quest. 

Criti^  of  the  program  will  be  pleased  to 
know  mat  the  compromise  redirects  the  clean 
coal  effort  so  that  It  proceeds  cautiously  with 
a  single  solicitation.  The  bill  provides  ade- 
quate funding  to  pxomote  the  development  of 
a  vanety  of  technologies  to  reduce  emissions 
believed  to  cause  acid  rain  and  Improve  the 
efficiency  of  existing  facilities.  As  In  the  past, 
the  program  requires  at  least  50  percent  pn- 
vate  financing  of  the  projects. 

Our  natural  resources  are  protected  with 
moderate  funding  Increases  over  the  1987  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Park  Service  (re- 
sponsible for  79.6  million  acres  of  public 
lands),  the  Forest  Service  (managing  191  mil- 
lion acres),  tfie  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servk:e 
(responsible  for  a  national  wildlife  refuge 
system  of  over  90  million  acres),  and  tfie 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (charged  with 
the  protectk>n  of  270  million  acres  of  public 
lands). 

The  Subcommittee  took  tfie  initiative  In  pro- 
viding Increases  over  the  budget  request  In  a 
number  of  Important  areas.  Including  the  His- 
toric Preservation  Fund — which  the  adminis- 
tration wanted  to  eliminate — wildlife  habitat 
management,  recreation  resources  manage- 
ment, water  research,  and  forest  trail  mainte- 
nance. 

Receiving  a  small  Increase  is  the  National 
Park  Service's  State  and  Local  Assistance 
Program,  which  assists  States  and  localities  in 
developing  conservation  strategies  for  rivers, 
trails,  and  park  lands.  This  type  of  program, 
with  the  Federal  Government  providing  stimu- 
lation for  local  action  and  technical  assistance 
to  back  It  up  with  a  strong  tocal  component, 
seems  to  t)e  government  at  its  besx. 

The  bill  provides  for  cultural.  Intellectual, 
and  educational  needs  with  adequate  funding 
levels  for  the  functions  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for 
Schools,  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  Advisory  Council  on  l-listoric  Preserva- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  this  legis- 
lation. It  provides  for  the  stewardship  of  our 


public  lands,  addresses  our  energy  priorities, 
protects  our  natural  resources  and  respects 
our  environment.  \t  addresses  tfie  needs  of 
tfie  present  witfiout  sfiortchanging  the  future, 
and  It  does  so  In  a  fiscally  responsible 
manner.  I  urge  House  passage  of  H.R.  2712. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support 
of  this  bill,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  the  hard  work  and  leadership 
of  Sid  Yates  and  Ralph  Regula.  Each  year, 
the  sutxx>mmittee  struggles  with  a  familiar  and 
recurring  dilemma:  a  surplus  of  requirements 
and  a  deficit  In  resources.  As  In  past  years,  a 
delicate  balance  Is  struck  under  the  leadership 
of  Chairman  Yates  and  Ralph  Regula,  and 
it's  a  balance  developed  as  a  result  of  exten- 
sive hearings  and  years  of  experience. 

1  generally  agree  with  the  priorities  present- 
ed In  this  bill.  Yes,  some  programs  were  in- 
creased to  meet  expanding  requirements  or  to 
make  up  unrealistic  budget  cuts.  For  example, 
the  committee  has  recommended  $604  million 
to  purchase  oil  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. 

With  these  funds,  the  Government  will  sub- 
stantially Increase  our  energy  security  and 
take  advantage  of  low  oil  prices.  This  Invest- 
ment Is  like  having  money  In  the  bank. 

To  address  the  deficit  situation,  this  bill  also 
makes  significant  reductions  in  several  pro- 
grams. Compared  to  fiscal  year  1987.  land  ac- 
quisition was  reduced  by  32  percent,  and  the 
construction  account  was  cut  by  16  percent. 

Overall,  funding  provided  by  the  Interior  bill 
has  been  cutback  significantly  over  the  past 
several  years.  As  Congressman  Regula  men- 
tioned. In  1981,  the  Interior  bill  totaled  $10.8 
billion,  and  today  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended just  $9.4  billion  for  this  bill. 

Tfiese  reductions  and  others  were  made 
during  a  time  when  these  agencies  were  sad- 
dled with  additional  responsltiillties. 

Since  1981.  for  example,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  was  given  the  responsibility  to 
manage  30  new  wildlife  refuges,  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  administered  1 1  additional 
park  units  and  served  20  percent  more  visi- 
tors. 

Overall  this  Is  a  good  bill,  and  as  I  told  the 
full  committee,  it's  almost  perfect,  except  for  a 
stray  black  mark. 

As  I  explained  In  my  committee  views,  the 
Clean  Coal  Program  Is  fiscally  irresponsible 
and  environmentally  unsound. 

It's  hard  to  imagine  a  more  difficult  time  for 
spending  Increases  or  new  starts,  yet  this  pro- 
gram was  allocated  $350  million  over  the  next 
3  years.  As  I  mentioned  eariler.  many  needs  in 
this  tHIl  remain  unmet.  It's  difficult  for  me  to 
justify  corporate  subsidies  when  there's  not 
enough  money  to  manage  and  acquire  Feder- 
al lands,  or  to  fund  meaningful  conservation 
programs,  or  to  maintain  existing  Federal 
property. 

The  only  positive  aspect  of  this  recommen- 
dation Is  that  the  amount  Is  below  the  admin- 
istration's request  and  t>elow  the  expected 
Senate  recommendation.  I  hope  the  Chairman 
and  other  House  conferees  will  join  me  in 
pushing  for  the  House  (>ositlon. 

Budget  arguments  aside,  the  Clean  Coal 
Program  does  not  make  sense  without  the  en- 
actment of  responsible  acid  rain  control  legis- 
lation. Tough  controls  on  emissions  are  tfie 
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only  way  to  stop  the  damage  caused  by  acid 
rain  damage. 

We  could  end  up  spending  billions  and  bil- 
lions on  clean  coal  technokjgies  without  re- 
ducing ackj  rain  by  one  drop. 

Real  emisskjn  reductions  will  only  come  as 
a  result  of  tough  emission  controls,  and  I 
Invite  every  Member  who  Is  seriously  Interest- 
ed in  ackl  rain  control  to  cosponsor  a  t)ill  in- 
troduced by  myself.  Congressmen  Sikorski, 
Waxman.  and  others— H.R.  2666.  Instead  of 
corporate  welfare,  let's  control  acid  rain 
before  it's  too  late. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  disagree  with  parts  of 
this  bill,  but  I  do  support  the  committee's  over- 
all recommendation.  This  is  a  good  bill.  It 
makes  significant  cuts,  and  It  funds  the  pro- 
grams which  are  most  Important  to  our  nation- 
al Interests. 

I  urge  the  •ommlttee  to  adopt  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  mention  that  the 
administratkjn  does  object  to  the  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

In  a  letter  to  me,  OMB  Director  Jim  Miller 
was  clear  in  his  intentions  about  this  bill.  He 
says  "the  bill  is  unacceptable,  and  If  the  bill 
were  presented  to  the  President  In  Its  present 
form,  the  President's  senior  advisers  would 
recommend  that  he  veto  it  "  Of  course,  these 
letters  have  appeared  before,  and  I  hope  we 
can  work  out  a  fair  compromise  in  conference. 
I  will  Include  a  copy  of  this  letter,  along  with 
supporting  material,  for  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington.  DC,  June  17,  1987. 
Hon.  Silvio  Conte, 

Committee  on  AppropriatioTU.  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington,  DC 
Dear  Sil:  As  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  prepares  to  mark  up  the  FY 
1988  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation bill,  I  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  Administration's  concerns  alxiut 
the  SulKommittee  version  of  the  bill.  It  is 
critically  important  that  the  Administration 
and  Congress  agree  this  year  on  appropria- 
tions bills  that  support  both  national  prior- 
ities and  the  fiscal  constraint  required  by 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act.  The 
President  tjelieves  that  his  budget  meets 
these  dual  objectives  and  commends  It  to 
the  Committee. 

The  Administration  is  pleased  that  the 
Suticommittee  has  once  again  approved  the 
concept  of  deducting  Federal  administrative 
costs  before  distributing  Federal  onshore 
mineral  leasing  receipts  between  the  States 
and  the  Treasury.  The  Administration  also 
is  pleased  that  additional  funding  has  t>een 
provided  for  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Program,  although  the  amount  recommend- 
ed is  sul>stantially  l)elow  that  requested  to 
fulfill  the  United  States'  commitment  to 
Canada  to  implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  Special  Envoys  on  Acid  Rain.  Finally, 
we  are  pleased  that  the  Sulicommittee  has 
provided  funds  for  sustaining  a  75,000  barrel 
per  day  fill  rate  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  even  though  this  is  less  than  the 
President's  recent  energy  security  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  supporting  a 
100,000  barrel  per  day  fill  rate  provided  that 
budget  offsets  are  made  available  to  cover 
its  higher  costs. 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  is  unaccepUble,  and 
If  the  bill  were  presented  to  the  President  in 
its  present  form,  the  President's  senior  ad- 
visers would  recommend  that  he  veto  it.  As  I 


have  indicated  previously  in  conversations 
with  you,  in  considering  the  acceptability  of 
Congressional  action  on  appropriations  bills, 
the  Administration  will  use  as  its  bench- 
mark the  budgetary  resources  (i.e..  budget 
authority,  obligation  limitations,  and  loan 
limitations)  requested  by  the  President  for 
discretionary  programs.  The  Interior  Sub- 
committee's action  exceeds  that  benchmark 
by  $1.8  billion.  The  major  increases  over  the 
levels  included  in  the  President's  Budget  are 
for  items  that  can  be  easily  delayed  or  are 
of  a  purely  local  rather  than  national  inter- 
est. The  national  importance  of  achieving 
the  deficit  reduction  targets  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  vastly  outweighs  the  mar- 
ginal value  of  these  increases. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  Administra- 
tion are: 

An  unwarranted  increase  of  $327  million 
(41  percent)  for  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
including  increases  for  contract  care  (fees 
for  which  in  reality  are  declining),  unneces- 
sary hospital  facilities,  and  sanitation  facili- 
ties funded  more  appropriately  elsewhere. 

Increases  of  $194  million  (130  percent)  in 
Fossil  energy  research  and  development  and 
$240  million  (80  percent)  in  Energy  conser- 
vation, which  would  finance  programs  that 
are  more  properly  the  responsibility  of,  and 
that  should  be  supported  by,  the  private 
sector  and/or  State  governments.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Administration  urges  no  funding 
for  conservation  grants  since  States  have  re- 
ceived large  settlements  from  Exxon  Corpo- 
ration and  other  overcharges. 

Numerous  small  increments  to  the  Presi- 
dents  Budget.  The  Sulx:ommittee  added 
small  amounts  of  money  for  a  large  number 
of  items  that  are  of  low  priority  or  can  be 
delayed  easily  (such  as  grants  to  States  for 
recreation  programs  and  land  acquisition) 
or  are  of  a  purely  local  rather  than  national 
interest  (park,  fish,  and  wildlife,  and  Indian 
construction  projects:  demonstration,  re- 
search and  technology  projects;  and  support 
of  the  arts  in  Washington,  D.C.).  The  result 
is  a  rather  large  increase  that  should  be  re- 
duced by  the  full  Committee. 

Moreover,  the  bill  contains  a  number  of 
objectionable  language  provisions.  The  most 
troublesome  of  these  relates  to  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  (OCS)  leasing  activities  off  the 
East  coast.  This  provision  would  threaten 
our  future  energy  security  by  placing  large 
OCS  areas  off  limits  to  leasing.  By  refusing 
to  allow  responsible  and  environmentally 
safe  study  and  exploration  of  our  most 
promising  OCS  areas,  the  Suljcommittee 
action  will  surely  increase  our  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  of  oil.  The  Administra- 
tion is  also  strongly  opposed  to  the  require- 
ment that  structures  on  the  OCS  conUin  at 
least  50  percent  US.  materials. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  overstep  legis- 
lative functions  (particularly  those  enunci- 
ated by  the  Supreme  Court  in  INS  v. 
Chadha)  by  requiring  Congressional  Com- 
mittee approval  of  Executive  Branch  ac- 
tions and  impede  the  ability  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  manage  properly  and  effec- 
tively its  responsibilities.  The  most  objec- 
tionable provisions  involve  micromanage- 
ment  instructions  (the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Mineral 
Management  Service,  and  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining),  and  exemptions  from  person- 
nel ceilings  necessary  for  prudent  manage- 
ment of  the  Executive  Branch  by  the  Presi- 
dent. While  we  remain  open  to  discussion  of 
specific  issues  and  items  of  concern  to  Mem- 
bers and  Committees  of  the  Congress,  we 
strongly  oppose  efforts  to  infringe  upon  the 
constitutional     authority     and     legitimate 


policy  and  managerial  functions  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

The  enclosed  fact  sheet  discusses  these 
and  other  funding  and  language  provisions 
that  are  objectionable  to  the  Administra- 
tion. 

It  is  crucial  to  the  efficient  management 
of  the  Nation's  affairs  that  mutually  accept- 
able decisions  be  made  expeditiously  in  the 
budget  process  generally  and  the  appropria- 
tions process  in  particular.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant that,  as  I  noted  above,  these  deci- 
sions support  t>oth  national  priorities  and 
the  fiscal  restraint  required  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  Act.  We  are  prepared  to 
work  with  the  Subcommittee  toward  these 
ends. 

I  hope  that  when  this  bill  is  considered  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  you  will  use 
your  leadership  to  eliminate  unwarranted 
spending  increases  and  objectionable  lan- 
guage provisions  so  that  the  President's 
senior  advisers  could  recommend  that  he 
sign  it. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jakes  C.  Miller  III, 
/  Director. 

Enclosure 

Interior  Appropriations  Bill,  FY  1988 

Objectionable  Provisions,  June  17. 1987 
I.  funding  levels 

Energy  conservation.— Tbe  Suljcommittee 
mark  for  conservation  grants  is  $170  million 
above  the  President's  Budget.  This  addition- 
al amount  is  unnecessary  because  the  States 
have  received  $2.8  billion  from  petroleum 
overcharge  violation  cases  they  cam  use  to 
fund  conservation  grant  activities. 

The  Subcommittee's  recommendation  for 
total  conservation  R&D  support  is  $70  mil- 
lion (or  80  percent)  above  the  President's 
Budget.  These  levels  of  general  increases 
are  inconsistent  with  current  budget  con- 
straints and  the  need  to  focus  Federal  R&D 
support  on  generic  technology-based  activi- 
ties. The  Administration  objects  particular- 
ly to  $25  million  in  earmarked  and  special 
interest  add-ons  in  areas  such  as  consumer 
products,  industrial  efficiency  improve- 
ments, electric  vehicles,  and  steel  research. 
These  are  not  activities  that  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  government. 
As  the  underlying  technologies  improve 
(through  t)oth  Federally  and  privately  spon- 
sored research),  these  applications  will  offer 
adequate  economic  incentives  for  private 
sector  development. 

Indian  Health  Service.— The  Sul)commit- 
tee  mark  for  the  Indian  health  services  is 
$85  million  or  10  percent  over  the  FY  1987 
enacted  level.  The  Sulxommittee  ignores  ef- 
ficiencies and  management  improvements 
reflected  in  the  President's  Budget  that 
would  maintain  services  at  current  levels 
through  increased  productivity  and  third- 
party  reimbursements  and  the  growing  sav- 
ings that  are  resulting  from  reduced  fees  for 
contract  care.  The  Subcommittee  instead  in- 
creases Indian  health  services  appropria- 
tions by  almost  15  percent  over  the  FY  1987 
enacted  level  for  the  Hospitals  and  health 
clinic  programs.  With  inflation  at  around  3 
percent,  the  Subcommittee  has  gone  far 
tieyond  "restoring"  services. 

The  Subcommittee  provides  $40  million 
for  sanitation  facilities  for  Indian  homes. 
Funding  for  this  purpose  should  be  included 
with  appropriations  for  constructing  or  ren- 
ovating Indian  housing,  e.g.,  in  the  HUD  or 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  appropriations  for 
this  purpose.  Full-funding  of  the  unneces- 
sary hospital  cpnstruction  projects  proposed 
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by   the  Subcommittee   would  cost   almost 
$175  million  eventually. 

The  Sut>committee  provides  $6.7  million 
for  personnel  quarters  to  house  Indian 
Health  Service  personnel,  even  though  over 
200  personnel  quarters  are  vacant  (or  occu- 
pied by  unauthorized  persons). 

Clean  Coal  Technology  Proflram.— The 
Administration  is  pleased  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  provided  additional  funding  for 
the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Program  with- 
out imposing  objectionable  regulatory  re- 
quirements that  would  undermine  the  pro- 
gram's effectiveness  as  a  major  component 
of  the  joint  efforts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  determine  and  address  the  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  acid  rain.  We  are  disap- 
pointed, however,  that  the  Subcommittee 
mark  is  substantially  below  the  amount  re- 
quested. The  Administration  requested  a 
total  of  $2.5  billion  for  this  program  over 
five  years,  including  an  additional  $350  mil- 
lion in  FY  1988  and  advance  appropriations 
of  $500  million  per  year  in  FY  1989  through 
FY  1992  to  fund  innovative  emissions  con- 
trol demonstration  projects.  We  urge  that 
these  amounts  be  restored  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee. 

Fossil  energy  research  and  development— 
The  Subcommittee  recommendation  for 
total  Fossil  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment (RAD)  support  is  $193.5  million  (or 
130  percent)  above  the  President's  Budget, 
and  17  percent  higher  than  the  FY  1987  en- 
acted level.  These  levels  of  general  increases 
are  inconsistent  with  current  budget  con- 
straints and  the  need  to  focus  Federal  R&D 
support  on  generic  technology-based  activi- 
ties. The  Administration  particularly  ob- 
jects to  $71  million  in  earmarked  and  special 
interest  add-ons  for  industries  and  universi- 
ties, to  the  $35  million  for  the  Magnetohy- 
dro-dynamics  (MHD)  program,  which  is  not 
an  affordable  or  high-priority  option  at  this 
time,  and  to  the  $28  million  added  for  levels 
of  personnel  and  overhead  (program  direc- 
tion and  support  contracts)  that  are  unnec- 
essary and  wasteful  even  if  allowances  are 
made  for  the  Subcommittee's  programmatic 
add-ons. 

Cooperative  research  and  development 
venture  program.— The  Administration  also 
objects  to  any  provisions  that  delete  support 
for  a  new  Cooperative  R&D  Ventures  pro- 
gram. That  request  has  not  yet  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  so  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  Subcommittee  has  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  make  an  informed  judgment  on 
the  proposal. 

Land  i4c9visttton.— Substantial  funds  (105 
million)  are  added  to  the  President's  Budget 
for  land  acquisition  (the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Forest 
Service).  Given  the  730  million  acres  already 
in  Federal  ownership  and  the  serious  budget 
situation.  "-di«;retionary  land  acquisition 
should  be  post|k>ned. 

Historic  Preservation  Fund.— Funds  ($25 
million)  are  appropriated  for  the  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  whereas  the  President's 
Budget  proposed  no  funding.  Financing 
State  historic  preservation  offices  and  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  is 
more  properly  a  State  and  private  sector  re- 
sponsibility. 

Cumberland  Gap  TunneL—%Z\  million  in 
funding  (liquidation  of  contract  authority) 
is  added  for  continued  work  on  the  Cumber- 
land Gap  Tunnel.  The  budget  proposed  no 
funding  in  FY  1988.  Federal  funding  should 
t)e  deferred  given  the  overall  fiscal  situa- 
tion. 

Corufniction.— Substantial  funds  ($83  mil- 
lion) are  added  to  the  President's  Budget 


for  construction  ( the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs).  Some  of  these 
projects  are  primarily  of  local  interest.  All 
can  be  forgone  or  postponed  until  the  fiscal 
situation  improves. 

Research.— fi  total  of  $47  million  above 
the  President's  Budget  was  added  for  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  Bureau  of  Mines  operat- 
ing programs  and  research  programs  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  Administra- 
tion opposes  these  unnecessary  discretion- 
ary program  increases  for  lower  priority 
projects  as  running  counter  to  the  goal  of 
reducing  the  huge  Federal  deficit. 

Territorial  Affairs.— The  Administration 
objects  to  the  addition  of  $63  million  to  the 
President's  Budget  to  fund  low-priority  con- 
struction projects,  government  operations, 
and  grants. 

Operation  of  Indian  Programs.— The  Ad- 
ministration objects  to  the  addition  of  $56 
million  to  the  President's  Budget  ($45  mil- 
lion over  the  FY  1987  appropriation)  for 
this  account,  to  fund  a  variety  of  low-priori- 
ty discretionary  activities. 

Forest  Serrice.— Discretionary  appropria- 
tions exceed  the  President's  Budget  by  $262 
million.  An  increase  of  $78  million  for  the 
National  forest  system  is  unwarranted.  This 
includes  $60.4  million  for  recreation  man- 
agement which  conflicts  with  the  principle 
of  funding  this  program  with  increased 
recreation  fees  and  thereby  adds  unneces- 
sarily to  the  national  deficit.  The  Adminis- 
tration objects  to  the  increase  of  $32.3  mil- 
lion for  State  and  private  forestry  activities. 
The  States  should  assume  more  program 
and  funding  responsibility  for  their  forestry 
programs.  The  Administration  strongly  ob- 
jects to  increases  of  $34.7  million  for  facili- 
ties and  trail  construction.  Renovation  of  re- 
search laboratories,  the  visitor  center  at 
Mono  Lake,  new  recreation  facilities  and 
trail  reconstruction  should  be  postponed 
during  this  period  of  fiscal  restraint.  Unre- 
quested  funding  of  $15.5  million  is  included 
for  research.  This  would  fund  low-priority 
projects  that  can  be  addressed  through  pro- 
ductivity improvements  within  existing 
funding  levels  or  by  reallocations  within  the 
budget  request. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.— The  Subcommittee  provides 
$41  million  more  than  the  President's 
Budget.  The  Subcommittee  provided  an  un- 
requested  $4  million  for  the  National  Cap- 
ital Arts  and  Cultural  Affairs  program 
which  funds  major  Washington.  D.C.  cultur- 
al organizations  already  fully  eligible  for 
competitive  grants. 

Departmental  Offices— Interior.— The  Ad- 
ministration objects  to  the  $7.2  million  re- 
duction for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  Inspector  Gener- 
al and  to  the  continued  earmarking  of  funds 
in  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
These  reductions  and  limitations  hamper 
the  efficient  administration  of  a  complex 
department. 

II.  tANCUACE  PROVISIONS 

Buy  American.— "Laxiguage  has  been,  in- 
cluded that  would  require  that  structures 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  con- 
tain at  least  50  percent  U.S.  materials.  The 
Administration  is  strongly  opposed  to  this 
provision.  It  would  delay  seriously  and  in- 
crease the  cost  of  oil  production  in  the  OCS: 
it  also  conflicts  with  the  Administration 
policy  of  encouraging  reliance  on  indigenous 
energy  sources,  and  it  is  contrary  to  U.S.  ob- 
ligations under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 


Legislative  vetoes.— The  Administration 
strongly  objects  to  language  prohibiting  the 
Executive  Branch  from  taking  certain  ac- 
tions without  prior  approval  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees.  Such  restrictions 
overstep  the  Legislative  function  as  enunci- 
ated by  the  Supreme  Court  in  INS  v. 
Chadha.  Most  objectionable  is  an  adminis- 
trative provision  that  would  prevent  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  from  reprogrammiiig 
funds  "to  maintain  law  and  order  in  emer- 
gency and  other  unforeseen  law  enforce- 
ment situations  and  conduct  emergency 
search  and  fescue  operations  in  the  Nation- 
al Park  System."  This  provision  is  contrary 
to  legal  requirements  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  to  moral  and  ethical  responsi- 
bilities to  preserve  life.  Other  examples  of 
intrusions  into  Executive  Branch  responsi- 
bilities include  (in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned specifically  below)  prohibitions  on 
changing  regional  boundaries  and  office  lo- 
cations on  the  Forest  Service  and  imple- 
menting proposed  eligibility  regulations  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service. 

Bureau  of  Indian  A/fairs.-The  Adminis- 
tration opposes  language  provisions  intend- 
ed to  prevent  implementation  of  almost 
every  BIA  initiative  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget,  including  prohibitions  on; 
contracting  with  States  or  local  educational 
agencies  to  operate  BIA  schools:  charging  a 
minimal  tuition  at  Bureau-operated  postsec- 
ondary  schools:  collecting  fees  (as  author- 
ized by  existing  law)  to  cover  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering tribal  timber  sales;  and  improv- 
ing methods  of  funding  tribal  contractor  in- 
direct costs.  Language  is  also  included  to 
prevent  implementation  of  proposed  regula- 
tions affecting  the  Higher  Education  Grant 
Program  (these  regulations  are  being  pro- 
mulgated in  response  to  a  court  order)  and 
the  Housing  Improvement  Program.  By 
placing  such  roadblocks  before  proposals  to 
improve  BIA  operations,  the  Committee  en- 
sures perpetuation  of  a  wasteful  and  inef- 
fective status  quo. 

Moratorium  on  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
/OCS/  Leasing.— lAngusige  excludes  the 
Georges  Bank  OCS  area  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic from  the  offshore  leasing  program.  Such 
a  moratorium  contradicts  the  statutory 
mandate  of  the  OCS  Lands  Act  to  expedite 
exploration  and  production  consistent  with 
proper  balancing  of  environmental  and 
other  concerns,  and  overrides  the  process  of 
scientific  studies  and  balancing  analysis  re- 
quired by  Sections  18  and  19  of  the  OCS 
Lands  Act. 

Implementation  of  Product  Value  Regula- 
ttons.— The  Administration  has  serious  con- 
cerns about  the  policy  implication  of  lan- 
guage that  prohibits  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service  from  modifying  its  product 
valuation  guidelines.  This  action  will  pre- 
vent Interior  from  proceeding  in  a  timely 
manner  with  the  implementation  of  rules  to 
modify  the  product  valuation  guidelines 
used  for  determining  Federal  royalty  values. 

Privatization  of  Helium  Operations.— The 
Administration  has  serious  concerns  about 
the  policy  implications  of  language  that 
prohibits  the  Bureau  of  Mines  form  pro- 
ceeding with  the  sale  of  Federal  helium  op- 
erations deemed  more  appropriately  a  func- 
tion of  the  private  sector. 

Unadoptable  wild  horses  and  burros.— The 
Administration  objects  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee's including  a  provision  that  prohibits  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Managemewnt  (BLM)  from 
destroying  unadoptable  wild  horses  and 
burros.  While  the  provision  only  applies  to 
healthy  animals,  there  is  no  clear  agree- 
ment on  the  meaning  of  this  term.  It  costs 


BLM  $2.50  per  animal  per  day  to  hold  the 
animals.  With  a  backlog  of  10,000  unadopta- 
ble animals,  a  prohibition  on  disposal  of 
these  animals  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  $9  million  annually.  Additionally, 
this  type  of  substantive  legislation  should 
be  handled  by  the  authorizing  committees. 

Employment  cei/inffi.— Section  310  ap- 
pears to  exempt  programs  funded  by  the 
bill  from  employment  ceilings.  The  Adminis- 
tration opposes  this  provision  because  it 
prevents  effective  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  agency  programs  and  promotes 
wasteful  spending. 

Required  supplementals.— Sections  101 
and  102  require  that  supplementals  be  re- 
quested to  replenish  funds  transferred  to 
cover  emergencies.  The  President  should 
have  discretion  on  requesting  supplemental 
appropriations. 

Employee  details. -Section  110  Is  superflu- 
ous language  included  to  prevent  detailing 
of  employees  except  by  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  regulations. 

Office  of  Surface  Mining.— The  Adminis- 
tration opposes  the  requirement  that  OSM 
keep  the  Wilkes-Barre  Office  open.  The 
agency's  work  is  significantly  diminished  in 
that  area  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  office 
ought  to  be  closed  for  l)Oth  budgetary  and 
administrative  reasons. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  this  appropriations  bill.  In  the  guise 
of  a  funding  bill  for  energy  and  water  projects, 
this  bill  comes  before  us  with  half  of  its  funding 
directed  to  nuclear  defense  activities.  The  larg- 
est single  line  item  in  the  bill  is  $3.8  billion  for 
'nuclear  weapons  activities"— an  increase  of 
$131  million  over  last  year's  funding.  There  is 
another  $279  million  for  "nuclear  directed  ener- 
gy weapons"  to  be  used  in  the  Star  Wars 
Program;  another  $473  million  for  nuclear  test- 
ing; and  another  $1 .8  billion  allocation  for  nucle- 
ar materials  production.  In  total,  there  is  over 
$7.8  billion  dollars  in  this  bill  for  military-related 
activities.  That  Is  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
money  we  appropriate  for  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment's entire  buclget. 

The  Defense  Department  gets  the  lions'  share 
of  the  money  around  here  already.  I  don't  see 
any  reason  for  us  to  throw  still  more  money  into 
nuclear  weapons  production  through  the  Energy 
Department.  I  agree  that  the  peaceful  use  of 
nuclear  power,  however  misguided  it  may  be, 
should  be  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.  But  that  does  not  mean  we  should  hide 
money  for  more  and  more  nuclear  weapons  In 
the  appropriation  for  energy  and  water.  Are  we 
trying  to  fool  the  American  people?  Let's  at  least 
force  the  Defense  Department  to  pay  its  own 
(Jills,  so  we  know  how  much  we  are  actually 
throwing  away. 

The  country  should  know  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  bill:  We  are  appropriating  here  today 
the  funds  that  will  pay  for  the  MX  missile 
system  and  for  the  destabilizing  D-5  missiles 
for  the  Trident  submarines.  And  those  deadly, 
destabilizing,  and  devastating  weapons  all  will 
be  passed  under  the  benign  title  of  "energy 
and  water  development  appropriations."  I 
think  that  is  a  fraud  on  the  American  people 
and  I,  for  one,  will  not  vote  for  it 

There  are  sonrw  good  things  in  this  bill  as 
well.  There  are  a  number  of  useful  water 
projects  and  funds  for  peaceful  research  in  a 
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number  of  areas,  partlculariy  projects  that 
would  enhance  energy  conservation.  But  we 
should  also  note,  as  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts tells  us,  that  the  committee  report 
accompanyir)g  this  bill  endorses  the  recent 
proposal  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  change  the  regulations  on  evacuation 
plans  for  nuclear  powerplants.  Many  of  us 
are  very  concerned  about  what  would  happen 
in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  F>ower  accident,  and 
the  evacuation  plan  requirement  Is  one  of  the 
key  safeguards  against  catastrophe.  In  practi- 
cal terms,  the  proposed  change  would  make  it 
easier  to  open  up  the  Seabrook  nuclear  plant 
on  the  border  of  Massachusetts,  without  the 
approval  or  participation  of  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  such 
a  change  In  the  regulatory  requirements,  and  I 
have  joined  my  colleagues  from  Massachu- 
setts In  sponsoring  a  bill  that  would  codify  the 
present  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  spirit  of  open  and 
honest  government,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  bill.  The  engines  of  death 
that  are  fueled  with  this  appropriation  are  bad 
enough  on  their  own  merits.  They  are  doubly 
bad  when  they  are  funded  deviously  through 
the  energy  and  water  development  appropria- 
tion. There  are  many  worthy  energy  and  water 
projects  that  would  be  legitimate  and  valuable 
investments  in  the  future  of  our  country  and 
that  could  be  funded  if  we  were  to  reclaim  the 
nearly  $8  billion  squandered  in  this  bill  on  nu- 
clear weapons  and  military  activities. 

D    1700 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  arKl  I  yield  t>ack  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agree  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois] 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2712)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
temt)er  30,  1988,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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upon  Mr.   Gorbachev  to  "open 
gate,"  and  "tear  down  this  wall." 

Those  among  my  colleagues  who 
have  visited  the  wall  will  surely  agree 
that  its  presence  is  an  affront  to  the 
dignity  of  man. 

That  long  gray  barrier  is  a  cruel 
monstrosity  dividing  the  East  from  the 
West.  It  separates  families  and  splits 
the  German  people. 

Many  brave  souls  yearning  for  liber- 
ty lost  their  lives  in  vain  attempts  to 
scale  that  wall  to  freedom. 

More  than  anything,  that  structure 
has  come  to  represent  the  dark  side  of 
man.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  mentality  of 
closed  police  states  that  choose  to  en- 
slave and  control  men  rather  than  to 
trust  and  serve  them, 

I  am  confident  that  someday  the 
Berlin  Wall  will  be  reduced  to  rubble. 
Someday,  that  wall  of  shame  will  be 
no  more  than  a  distant  memory. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  who  share 
my  vision  about  the  wall  to  join  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 


BERLIN  WALL  RESOLUTION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Michigan   [Mr.   Broom- 
riEiDl  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
supporting  President  Reagan's  chal- 
lenge to  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  tear  down 
the  Berlin  Wall. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  who 
heard  the  President's  recent  speech  at 
the  Brandenburg  Gate  were  moved  by 
his  eloquence  and  his  challenge  to  the 
Soviet   leader.   Our   President  called 


COMMONSENSE  ADVICE  PROM 
JEFFERSON  COUNTY  TO  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  ERDREICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr,  ERDREICH,  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  thousands  of  letters  and 
phone  calls  every  month,  by  taking  my 
office  on  the  road  with  community 
office  hours,  in  speeches  to  companies, 
civic  clubs,  churches  and  schools,  I 
make  every  attempt  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  people  I  represent  as  I  voice 
the  opinions  of  Jefferson  County.  AL, 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  also  use  my 
congressional  questionnaire  as  a  ba- 
rometer to  measure  the  views  of  Sixth 
District  residents  on  major  issues 
facing  Congress,  and  use  their  sound 
advice  as  a  valuable  yardstick  as  I  cast 
votes  and  propose  initiatives  to  best 
serve  the  people  of  my  State  and 
Nation. 

Those  responding  to  my  question- 
naire let  me  know  what  their  budget 
priorities  are,  and  strongly  supported 
action  by  Congress  to  reduce  and  even- 
tually eliminate  Federal  red  ink  spend- 
ing levels.  Fifty-nine  percent  support- 
ed an  across-the-board  freeze  on  all 
Federal  spending,  61  percent  support- 
ed efforts  to  reduce  Federal  spending 
in  all  areas  except  Social  Security  and 
defense,  while  67  percent  supported  a 
combination  of  restraint  on  aU  Federal 
spending  and  new  tax  increases. 

A  strong  majority  voiced  the  opinion 
that  the  United  States  needs  to  tough- 
en U.S.  trade  policies,  with  an  over- 
whelming    86     percent     registering 
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strong  concern  that  the  United  States 
is  losing  its  competitive  edge  to  Japan 
and  Europe.  A  solid  83  percent  of 
those  responding  supported  the  adop- 
tion .  of  stronger  U.S.  trade  laws  to 
ensure  full  and  fair  U.S.  participation 
In  international  trade.  64  percent  sup- 
ported imposing  a  user  fee  on  Import- 
ed goods,  79  percent  favored  efforts  to 
limit  imports  from  countries  that  com- 
pete unfairly  with  U.S.  goods,  even  if 
it  means  higher  consumer  prices,  and 
89  percent  supported  the  enactment  of 
legislation  that  would  protect  U.S.  in- 
tellectual and  property  rights  by 
strengthening  present  laws  against  im- 
ports that  infringe  upon  U.S.  ideas, 
copyrights,  and  patents. 

In  response  to  other  issues.  76  per- 
cent favored  the  inclusion  of  an  addi- 
tional program  under  Medicare  to 
cover  catastrophic  health  care  ex- 
penses, a  resounding  90  percent  fa- 
vored the  establishment  of  a  national 
workfare  plan  that  would  replace  our 
current  welfare  system,  and  84  percent 
favored  limiting  contributions  by  polit- 
ical action  groups  to  political  cam- 
paigns. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  over  7.000 
Sixth  District  residents  who  took  the 
time  to  answer  and  return  their  ques- 
tionnaire response  cards,  and  hope  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  follow 
this  good  Alabama  common  sense  on 
issues  affecting  our  Nation.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  take  my  marching  orders 
from  those  whom  I  represent  as  I 
work  for  a  brighter  future  for  Jeffer- 
son County. 

The  responses  to  each  question 
follow: 

QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

im  pcnxfiij 

VCS      NS 

I  09  yoj  ifree  untti  Ike  Wrmnstiition  >  MifA  VKO*  lo 
reduci  faknl  itmdng  n  ill  xta  aaaf  Soon  Sccurilf  and 
Wmt  61     36 

Do  you  am  mlti  spentng  leduclou  owr  He  nnt  3  yurj 
pnpad  t|  Hk  fns^en  itui  aouU 
t  Mn  Mcdore  ^  S13  7  bdon  wn  IIk  neit  three 
ion.  acrosmi  out^  pocliet  aea  lo  teopcnts  by  om 
65%  by  1991  30     6t 

3  iDMr  Dk  Guaianteed  Student  Loan  mirani  by  SIO 

Uta  aw  me  aeit  tine  yean ...^     65     33 

4  IMn  !■*■  lo(  ent  tt>e»  at  MMN*  mmB 
toSSOSirita  51     46 

i.  BMBb  SKtm  m  *aaui  uwslimliDn  loi  senw 
ttam  45     50 

t.  CM  cHd  laitntnn  and  sdnol  lim*  mframs  by  atmcst 

SlHta  51     47 

h  ■*  li  MkBiadux  nie  dedal.  mM  !■  taNK 

7  A  nMnn  de*ense  spentaf .,..,.,... 51     47 

8  A  unbnatnn  of  reslnMl  w  4  MbiI  ^c^^^  4M| 

■(•  tai  aicnasB    67     31 

j  AnaooB  — >0rtlnBt«i<iN>nll>»<H 59     37 

Die  PitsdnH's  Mpil  omUhi  22.4  Hhi  ■  ifWMS  wWi 
McMe  user  tas  ni  wiM  HtBi  pn|nK.  VMI  yM  tSMr- 

10  A*  acnee  ai  ices  on  wteraRs'  and  VHA  (varanteed 

low  loan  56     42 

11  Am  fee  tor  entrance  mo  US  natmalpariis  73     76 
TiK  US  trade  defcit  has  ran  *amatiafty  snce  1910.  cottHM 

lo  jIaiiK  the  tattli  of  our  natonal  ecomiM  «4  nt  e  ■ 
mdioK  of  (Dbs.  In  ordB  to  redax  die  trade  Mat  »d  pM  » 
on  a  cane  of  aoKsswe  pnaMa*  and  mariiilini  of  Anaica* 
foods  and  wiwo\  Motd  yni  fMir 

12  AdvlMSlionter  US  trade  laiK  to  enat  tril  «d  ta( 

U  S  «atK«Mn  «  nteraaloial  trade 13     IS 

13  A  MB  toe  on  ontorted  toods  -.__ _    M     33 

14  AdopfHf  floiaes  to  inid  Mpoils  from  CMMktoS  IM 
convrie  aMy  adk  U  S  foods.  e«en  d  d  mm  hilB 
coiBHcrincB 79     19 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS— Continued 

(In  percent] 


Yes    Ito 


15  bodini  kfMni  mat  <nuU  protect  US   ailelkctiial 
*   nflits  by  strenttlienng  presenl  iMn  agaoisl 

intriMe  upon  US    deas.  comnchts.  Md 

n     I 

16  Is  Die  Untcd  SUlB  Mi|  U cmMMN «|lli l«ai 

and  Eurone K     II 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OP 
ORDER  AGAINST  THE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  558, 
URGENT  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  ACT 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-181)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  209)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  558)  to  provide 
urgently  needed  assistance  to  protect 
and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  homeless,  with  special  emphasis 
on  elderly  persons,  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  families  with  children,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  ON  THE 
WEST  BANK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dym- 
ally]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  Israeli  aca- 
demics who  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern over  the  closure  of  Birzeit  Univer- 
sity in  the  occupied  West  Bank.  I  em- 
phasize that  I  join  with  Israeli  aca- 
demics because,  unfortunately,  discus- 
sion of  the  issue  of  West  Bank  aca- 
demic freedom  is  not  an  easy  one  in 
Congress,  at  a  time  when  concern  for 
human  rights  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Israel  is  wrongly  equated  with  being 
anti-Israeli.  We  are  caught  in  am  un- 
fortunate situation  where  criticism  of 
Israeli  practices  in  the  occupied  West 
Bank  has  been  muted  because  we  do 
not  want  to  be  wrongfully  perceived  as 
anti-Israeli.  The  sad  thing  is  that  we 
have  lost  our  ability  to  percieive  how 
ridiculous  such  a  fear  should  be. 

If  we  had  the  same  reticence  to  criti- 
cize our  own  policies,  we  would  be  ridi- 
culed for  shirking  our  responsibility  as 
representatives.  We  would  be  laughed 
at  if  we  said  we  could  not  speak  out  be- 


cause we  would  be  perceived  as  anti- 
United  States.  It  is  basic  to  the  demo- 
cratic system  that  positive  criticism  is 
a  tool  for  improvement,  not  a  weapon 
of  destruction.  We  do  our  friends  in 
the  world  a  disservice  when  we  hold  in 
check  our  own  fundamental  values  in 
order  to  be  ingratiating.  E}ven  friends 
make  errors  in  judgment.  We  are  true 
friends  when  we  let  our  friends  know 
we  think  they  have  made  an  error.  I 
think  our  friends  in  the  world  have 
little  reticence  about  letting  us  know 
when  they  think  we  are  wrong.  We 
welcome  their  views  because  they  help 
to  make  our  system  better. 

Academic  freedom  is  fundamental  to 
any  society  trying  to  develop.  It  is 
something  we  cherish  in  the  United 
States,  something  we  would  fight  to 
preserve  in  America.  We  respect  our 
allies  in  part  because  they  share  this 
value.  Yet,  from  the  occupied  West 
Bank  comes  disturbing  news  of  repeat- 
ed infringement  of  the  academic  free- 
dom of  Palestinians  by  the  Israeli  oc- 
cupation authorities.  The  continuation 
of  these  reported  infringements  over 
time  leads  one  to  suspect  that  they  are 
not  an  aberration  but  the  norm.  The 
1.3  million  Palestinians  on  the  West 
Bank  are  being  deprived  of  the  aca- 
demic freedom  that  is  essential  to  the 
blossoming  of  their  society.  For  4 
months  now.  the  Israeli  authorities 
have  kept  Birzeit  University  closed. 
Birzeit  is  the  oldest  Palestinian  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  and  is  one 
of  the  major  centers  of  higher  learn- 
ing for  Palestinians.  Birzeit  University 
has  been  closed  repeatedly,  allegedly 
as  a  "preventive"  measure  for  time  pe- 
riods ranging  from  a  few  days  to  a 
month.  But  this  recent  closure  is  the 
most  punitive  and  the  most  damaging 
because  a  whole  semester  has  now 
been  lost. 

This  collective  and  indiscriminate 
punishment  is  a  burden  with  far  rang- 
ing adverse  effects.  Obviously,  a  stu- 
dent body  hELs  been  deprived  of  educa- 
tion. Many  students  are  extremely 
poor  and  have  great  difficulty  making 
the  relatively  small  tuition  payment. 
They  have  expended  their  precious  re- 
sources and  have  nothing  to  show  for 
the  investment.  Those  who  were  wait- 
ing eagerly  for  graduation  day  will 
have  to  wait  another  year.  The  univer- 
sity, even  under  normal  circumstances, 
faces  grave  financial  problems.  The  4- 
month  closure  has  cost  the  institution 
$500,000.  This  closure  order  also 
barred  the  faculty  from  research  lab- 
oratories, computer  fau;ilities.  and  the 
library,  bringing  the  university's  aca- 
demic and  administrative  work  to  a 
complete  halt. 

Closure  of  Birzeit  University  for  4 
months  is  the  most  glaring,  but  not 
the  only,  example  of  deprivation  of 
academic  freedom  on  the  West  Bank. 
Consider  these  other  examples:  Ac- 
cording to  the  Israel  Jerusalem  Post 
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reporter  Joel  Greenburg,  authorities 
have  fired  live  ammunition  at  un- 
armed students  in  nonlife  threatening 
situations.  The  result?  Three  students 
have  been  killed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year. 

The  army  forcibly  entered  and 
searched  Al-Najah  and  Biraeit  Univer- 
sities on  March  8  and  19.  They  confis- 
cated cultural  material  and  over  100 
textbooks  which  used  to  be  lent  out  to 
needy  students  on  a  semester  basis. 

The  authorities  have  deported  stu- 
dent council  leaders  because  of  their 
political  activism  alone.  That  is,  the 
students  were  not  accused  of  paramili- 
tary or  violent  charges.  I  would  point 
out  that  purely  political  deportations 
are  illegal  under  international  law  as 
specified  in  article  9  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  arti- 
cle 49,  section  1  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention. 

Effective  university  closure  through 
the  setting  up  of  checkpoints  has  oc- 
curred 36  times  in  the  past  academic 
year. 

Students  and  faculty  are  arrested  ar- 
bitrarily. For  example,  in  the  first  se- 
mester of  the  1986-87  academic  year, 
only  4  of  the  55  students  and  2  faculty 
members  who  were  detained  were  con- 
victed of  any  offense.  Thirty-eight 
were  released  without  charge.  The  rest 
were  still  in  detention  awaiting  release 
or  charge  as  of  March  10.  1987. 

The  standard  response  of  authorities 
when  these  incidents  are  raised  is  that 
the  actions  are  preventive  measures. 
The  standard  response  does  not  ring 
true  to  me.  I  am  moved  by  the 
number,  the  severity,  the  generality, 
and  the  arbitrariness  of  the  incidents 
to  conclude  that,  collectively,  they 
constitute  an  active  campaign  to  de- 
prive the  Palestinians  of  academic 
freedom.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let 
me  outline  the  events  which  led  to  the 
most  recent  closing  of  Birzeit  Universi- 
ty. 

On  April  11,  1987,  an  Israeli  woman 
was  killed  on  the  West  Bank.  In  retal- 
iation, Israeli  settlers  rampaged 
through  the  town  of  Birzeit  breaking 
car  windows  and  uprooting  fruit  trees. 
Settler  threats  of  retaliation  against 
Palestinian  institutions  worried  people 
at  the  university,  particularly  when 
settlers  were  seen  roaming  around  the 
town  of  Birzeit.  This,  coupled  with  the 
news  of  a  widespread  campaign  of  ar- 
rests, including  the  placement  of  nine 
Palestinians  under  administrative  de- 
tention for  6  months,  and  the  deten- 
tion of  scores  of  others,  led  students  to 
stage  a  rally  and  demonstration. 

Soldiers  attacked  the  demonstrators 
firing  live  ammunition  into  the  crowd. 
This  reportedly  was  their  first  step 
before  instructing  the  demonstrators 
to  disperse  and  before  using  tear  gas. 
One  student  wsis  shot  in  the  throat 
and  killed.  Three  other  students  were 
wounded.  The  university  was  subse- 
quently closed. 


In  reflecting  on  this  chain  of  events, 
it  is  clear  that  the  murder  of  the  Israe- 
li settler  Is  abhorrent.  The  murderer 
should  be  caught  and  punished.  But 
the  response  of  the  Israeli  Army  is  not 
less  abhorrent.  Death  and  pain  were 
meted  out  indiscriminately  and 
unncessarily  to  people  who  took  no 
part  in  the  original  crime,  and  who 
were  reacting  to  the  overreaction  on 
the  part  of  Israeli  authorities  and  to 
alarming  activities  by  settlers. 

I  would  point  out  that  students  pro- 
test the  world  over.  In  a  free  society, 
there  is  room  for  such  protest.  The 
curtailing  of  academic  freedom  is  not  a 
justifiable  reaction  to  student  protest 
in  a  free  sdciety.  I  have  spoken  with 
many  Israeli  citizens  who  are  coming 
to  loath  such  overreaction  on  the  part 
of  their  authorities.  Perhaps  this  is 
why  on  the  occasion  of  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Israeli  occupation  of 
the  West  Bank,  there  were  so  many 
somber  articles  in  the  Israeli  press  dis- 
cussing the  troublesome  and  corrupt- 
ing effects  of  occupation  on  the  occu- 
pier. When  a  society  reaches  the  point 
where  suppression  of  academic  free- 
dom can  be  accepted  as  no  more  than 
a  preventive  measure,  then  one  must 
fear  that  the  society  has  lost  an  im- 
portant element  of  consciousness. 

I  do  not  think  Israelis  in  general 
have  lost  sight  of  fundamental  values. 
In  fact.  I  think  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  more  and  more  young  Is- 
raelis refuse  to  serve  on  the  West 
Bank.  While  taking  measures  to  pre- 
serve its  freedom,  Israel  must  not  lose 
its  humanity.  Israel  was  founded  as  a 
home  for  those  who  wished  for  their 
humanity  to  blossom  in  an  atmos- 
phere free  from  oppression.  It  would 
be  tragic  for  Israel  if,  in  protecting  the 
country,  it  lost  the  values  that  were 
the  source  of  that  country's  creation. 
The  peace  movement  within  Israel  is  a 
hopeful  and  positive  sign  of  a  human 
renaissance  there,  and  I  for  one  ap- 
plaud the  effort  and  urge  its  support. 
The  way  to  achieve  harmony  be- 
tween Palestinians  and  Israelis  is  not 
to  systematically  deprive  the  Palestin- 
ians of  learning  and  of  opportunity. 
Rather,  it  is  to  encourage  learning  and 
thereby  to  create  opportunities.  One 
needs  think  for  a  very  short  time  to 
see  that  taking  students  out  of  class- 
rooms and  off  athletic  fields  insures 
that  the  students  will  grow  in  their 
frustration  rather  than  in  wisdom. 
Closing  the  University  also  gives  the 
students  a  great  deal  of  free  time  in 
which  to  express  their  frustration. 
Closing  the  university,  therefore,  pro- 
motes rather  than  suppresses  protest. 

I  urge  the  Israeli  authorities  to 
listen  to  those  of  its  citizens  who  urge 
the  reopening  of  the  university  and 
the  restoration  of  academic  freedom. 
The  Jewish  people  know  from  their 
own  experience  that  oppression  does 
not  engender  the  tranquility  of  the  op- 
pressed, but  rather  it  breeds  resolve  to 


cast  off  the  oppressor  and  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  never  be  oppressed 
again. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commerxl  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Oyimally],  for  organizing  this  special  order. 
Academic  freedom  on  the  West  Bank  is  an 
issue  which  is  of  concern  to  all  mankind,  arid  I 
believe  that  the  interest  shown  in  preserving 
this  inalienable  right  by  my  good  friend  from 
California,  a  valuable  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  is  Indicative  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issue. 

Education  is  not  a  black-and-white  issue.  It 
is  not  an  Arab-Jewish  issue,  either.  It  is  an 
issue  which  gets  right  to  the  heart  of  basic 
human  rights.  And,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  students 
on  the  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank  are  being 
denied  their  basic  human  rights  of  free 
speech,  dignity,  and  educatk>n.  It  is  very  dis- 
heartening when  an  occupying  force  uses  tt)e 
education  of  the  area's  young  people  as  a  po- 
litical and  military  tool— when  young  men  and 
women  are  usetj  as  pawns  in  a  chess  game 
ot  protest  and  occupation. 

The  issue  of  the  West  Bank  occupation  has 
been  debated  for  decades.  And,  until  an  equi- 
table solution  is  reached,  the  Israeli  occupa- 
tion will  continue  to  be  debated  for  many 
years.  I  have  my  own  feelir>gs  as  to  what 
needs  to  t)e  done  to  alleviate  this  situation.  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  also  have  their 
own  ideas.  We  have  debated  them  a  few 
times  right  here  on  the  floor  of  this  institution, 
and  we  will  no  doubt  continue  to  engage  in  a 
healthy  debate  about  this  issue— that  is  the 
t>eauty  of  a  democratic  society.  At  the  proper 
time,  this  aspect  can— and  should — be  debat- 
ed. 

But.  this  evening,  political  and  military  ques- 
tions are  not  the  order  of  the  day.  Tonight,  we 
are  concerned  with  human  rights.  And  free- 
dom. And  education.  And  people— young 
people. 

The  real  losers  in  this  20-year  battle  are  the 
people  who  must  live  under  occupation,  wtio 
must  live  under  the  threat  of  an  educatK>nal 
cutoff.  The  constant  closing  of  Birzeit  Univer- 
sity in  the  West  Bank  is  becoming  a  constant 
symbol  of  the  frustration  of  the  occupied— as 
well  as  the  occupier.  The  Palestinian  residents 
of  the  West  Bank  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 
resilience  over  the  year— as  well  as  frustra- 
tion. 

Frustration,  as  we  all  know,  can  turn  into 
anger.  And,  unfortunately,  anger  can  turn  into 
violence.  Yes,  there  has  been  vkilence  on 
both  sides  in  the  West  Bank— I  think  we  can 
all  agree  on  that.  But,  rather  than  fight  vio- 
lence with  violence,  we  rwed  to  remember  for 
what  educational  institutions  stand,  and  stop 
using  their  availability  as  a  tool  of  punishment 
To  many  in  the  West  Bank  who  have  suf- 
fered for  two  full  decades  under  occupation,  a 
quality  education  stands  as  the  only  way  out— 
the  only  hope  for  the  future.  When  the  univer- 
sity is  shut  down,  so  is  a  young  man's,  or 
woman's  dream  of  making  somethirig  of  him- 
self. I  can  fully  understand  the  jolting  effect 
this  can  have  on  someone— seeing  the  future 
closing  down  before  your  very  eyes. 

I  cannot,  and  will  never,  condone  vio- 
lence—no matter  who  the  perpetrator.  Vk>- 
lence  will  not  solve  our  problems.  It  will  not 
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drive  the  occupiers  off  ttie  West  Bank  and  it 
will  not  reopen  the  schools.  It  will  take  a  con- 
certed, reasonable,  nonviolent  approach  to 
keep  tt>e  flame  of  education  txirning  in  the 
West  Bank.  I  urge  all  parties  to  come  togeth- 
er, to  reason,  to  not  snuff  out  that  flame  of 
tt>e  future.  Too  many  people's  hopes  are 
pinned  to  that  flame. 


D  1715 

REPORT  ON  H.R.  2763.  DEPART- 
MENTS OP  COMMERCE.  JUS- 
TICE. AND  STATE.  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION.  1988 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  100-182) 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  2763).  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1988.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Union  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  ROGERS  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  H.R.  51 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Yatron]  be  removed  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill.  H.R.  51.  the  D.C.  state- 
hood bill.  The  name  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron]  was 
inadvertently  added  to  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Hatcher).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CDS  PAYBACK  RULE:  A 
DISGRACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  [Department 
Of  Transportation  is  once  again  ignoring  the 
views  of  Congress  on  an  issue  with  substan- 
tial impact  on  our  national  defense. 

Despite  a  series  of  cor>gress40nal  actions  to 
ttie  contrary  over  tfie  past  several  years,  de- 
spite an  adverse  court  order,  and  despite  the 
damage  to  tf>e  Federal  txidget  the  last  time  it 
was  tried,  tt>e  Department  has  again  published 
a  rule  permittir>g  permanent  repayment  of  con- 
structnn  differential  subsidy,  or  CDS,  as  it  is 
called. 

This  time  they've  put  out  the  rule  even  as 
conferees  on  the  fiscal  year  1987  supplemen- 
tal appropnatkjns  b<ll  are  In  the  middle  of  con- 
sidering ttie  House's  positnn  opposing  such  a 
rule. 

Tfiis  rule  is  an  outrage.  Its  timing  is  an 
insult  Finally,  it  exposes  some  obvious  politi- 
cal pressure  that  has  been  brought  on  the 


Navy  to  coverup  its  long-standing  opposition 
to  CDS  paytMCk. 

For  ttiose  wtx>  aren't  too  familiar  with  CDS, 
let  nr>e  provkje  a  bit  of  background. 

U.S.-flag  vessels  used  In  the  foreign  trades 
compete  with  subsidized  vessels  from  many 
foreign  nations.  To  help  them  compete,  the 
government  has.  In  the  past,  assisted  In 
paying  ship  construction  costs  through  the 
CDS  Program.  US-flag  vessels  used  In  tt>e 
domestic  trades  do  not  compete  with  foreign 
vessels,  and  so  have  not  received  any  CDS. 

When  shipments  of  Alaska  oil  lxx>med,  the 
domestic  fleet  for  a  time  could  rrot  accommo- 
date the  demand  for  tankers.  Based  on  that 
tanker  shortage,  the  Maritime  Administration 
permitted  two  tankers  to  repay  their  CDS  and 
enter  tfie  domestic  trade.  Again  wfien  domes- 
tic vessel  shortages  could  be  documented, 
MarAd  also  allowed  several  other  foreign- 
trades  tankers  to  enter  the  Alaska  oil  trade  for 
temporary  periods  of  up  to  6  months  In  return 
for  repaying  a  pro  rata  portion  of  their  CDS. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  In  1982 
Initiated  ttie  idea  of  permitting  foreign-trades 
vessels  to  permanently  repay  CDS  without  the 
need  for  determining  whether  there  was  a 
need  for  their  capacity  In  the  domestic  trades. 

Congress  wouldn't  accept  that  prop>osal. 
Congress  correctly  concluded  that  foreign- 
trades  vessels  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  repay 
CDS  If  their  switch  to  the  domestic  fleet  would 
merely  drive  unsubskjized  domestic  vessels 
out  of  business. 

The  Navy  also  objected,  pointing  to  the 
damage  that  would  te  done  to  the  Nation's 
emergency  preparedness  if  militarily  useful  do- 
mestic tankers  were  driven  out  of  business. 

Congress  blocked  a  CDS  payback  rule  in 
three  separate  appropriations  bills  during  1 983 
and  1984. 

In  May  1985,  however,  the  barrier  expired 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  quicli^ 
passed  a  rule  permitting  CDS  payback.  Thrw 
vessels  repakj  CDS  and  entered  the  Alaska 
oil  trade.  But  the  Court  of  Appeals  found  the 
njle  was  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  issued, 
and  vacated  It  last  January.  Ttie  Court  said 
the  three  vessels  would  have  to  leave  the  do- 
mestic trade  by  mkJ-July. 

Even  before  the  Court  decision,  the  rule 
had  proven  to  be  a  budgetary  catastrophe.  Al- 
though DOT  told  Congress  to  take  a  $200  mil- 
lion budget  credit  for  the  rule  In  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  resolution,  the  rule  wound  up 
costing  the  budget  $76  million  thanks  to  fewer 
revenues  and  more  related  loan  defaults  that 
CX)T  had  projected. 

Despite  this  sorry  experience  with  the  rule, 
on  April  15  CX)T  again  proposed  to  Issue  the 
CDS  payt>ack  rule.  The  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  already  had  voted  on  March  27 
In  favor  of  t>arring  such  a  rule,  and  the  full 
House  later  adopted  that  position  as  part  of 
ttie  fiscal  year  1987  supplemental  appropria- 
tkjns  bill  (H.R.  1827). 

That  legislatksn  Is  pending  in  conference 
right  now.  But  dkl  the  Department  pause  for 
direction  from  Congress  on  this  issu^?  No.  It 
dkj  not.  On  Monday,  MarAd  publistied  a  final 
CDS  payback  rule,  effectively  thumtwng  its 
nose  at  Congress  and  at  Congress'  long-time 
opposition  to  CDS  payback. 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  understand  why  OOT 
and  the  administratk>n  are  so  much  in  favor  of 


this  rule.  It's  bad  for  ttie  budget,  it's  bad  for 
natk>nal  defense,  it's  t>ad  for  jobs,  and  it  is  of 
no  t)enefit  to  consumers. 

Perhaps  most  puzzling  of  all  tias  been  ttie 
role  of  the  Navy  in  this  proceeding. 

Without  obtectk>n,  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
ttie  Record  five  letters  documenting  the 
Navy's  peculiar  evolutk>n  on  this  Issue. 

First  is  a  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
ttie  Navy  Sawyer  to  ttie  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation dated  March  29,  1983.  This  letter 
opposed  CDS  payback  for  a  number  of  na- 
tional defense  and  other  reasons. 

Second  is  a  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Pyatt  to  ttie  Maritime  Administra- 
tion dated  April  28,  1987.  This  letter  again  op- 
posed CDS  payback  for  reasons  similar  to 
those  stated  in  1983. 

Third  Is  a  letter  from  MarAd  to  the  Navy 
dated  May  6.  1987.  confirming  the  Navy's 
mysterious  withdrawal  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Pyatt's  letter  of  8  days  eariier. 

Fourth  Is  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Webb  to  a  private  tanker  operator  In  which  he 
makes  the  following  statement: 

The  CDS  payback  rule  was  debated  exten- 
sively within  the  Administration  during 
1983  and  1984.  The  decision  was  taken  to 
implement  the  rule  in  1985.  The  reissue  of 
the  rule  on  15  April  1987  was  simply  to  cor- 
rect the  procedural  problems  found  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  No  new  evidence  has 
been  presented  which  would  warrant  re- 
opening debate  within  the  Administration 
on  the  issue. 

Fifth  Is  a  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Pyatt  to  MarAd  sent  June  10,  1987.  nearly  a 
month  after  the  close  of  the  comment  period 
on  the  payback  rule.  In  this  letter,  he  retracts 
his  letter  of  April  28  and  says: 

Those  comments  were  based  upon  a  mis- 
understanding of  ^he  proposed  rulemaking 
in  that  this  is  a  technical  correction  to  a 
prior  rulemaking.  On  this  matter  the  Navy 
supports  the  position  of  the  administration, 
as  stated  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

I  find  these  last  three  letters  to  be  absolute- 
ly Incredible. 

How  can  ttie  Navy  say  ttiere  has  lieen  no 
evidence  to  warrant  reopening  the  Issue?  The 
original  decision  was  made  before  a  CDS  pay- 
back rule  was  ever  tried.  Then  the  rule  was 
tried  and  turned  out  to  t>e  a  tHJdgetary  disas- 
ter, with  all  DOl  projections  far  off  the  mark. 
Isn't  that  new  evidence? 

If  the  Navy  took  this  approach  to  procure- 
ment, It  would  approve  the  plans  for  a  new 
kind  of  aircraft  carrier,  watch  the  first  carrier 
sink  due  to  faulty  design,  and  then  refuse  to 
review  the  plans  before  building  a  second  car- 
rier. 

To  term  the  CDS  rule  a  technical  correction 
of  a  prior  rulemaking  Is  an  Insult  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  Court  of  Appeals  didn't  just 
find  some  technical  element  that  needed 
fixing — It  found  that  the  Secretary  essentially 
ignored  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  and 
the  statutory  criteria  it  establishes  for  such 
regulations. 

Among  other  things,  the  Court  said  the 
"Secretary's  response  to  concerns  about  the 
rule's  effects  on  the  fleet  as  a  naval  auxiliary, 
to  take  another  example,  is  similariy  unsatisfy- 
ing." The  court  went  on  to  point  out  some  of 


the  Navy's  arguments  and  hiDw  she  failed  to 
property  respond  to  ttiem. 

For  the  Navy  to  now  forego  its  own  excel- 
lent {vguments  and  meekly  call  this  major 
rulemaking  a  technnal  correction  is  ludicrous. 
Who.  I  wonder,  forced  Assistant  Secretary 
Pyattt  to  repudiate  his  positron.  Was  it  some- 
one in  ttie  Navy  or  someone  higher  in  the  [De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  administratkjn? 

White  House  officials  have  joined  In  misrep- 
resenting the  Court's  position.  One  senior  offi- 
cial told  a  Member  of  Congress  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  no  choice  but  to  Issue  the 
rule  t)ecause  the  Court  had  directed  It  to  do 
so. 

The  Court  dkj  no  such  thing.  After  vacating 
ttie  1985  rule,  ttie  Court,  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
disruptron  in  the  fleet,  provkJed  a  6-month 
period  in  whk:h  the  Secretary  could  try  again 
to  Issue  a  CDS  payback  rule  If  she  wished. 
Ttiere  was  no  requirement  to  issue  such  a 
rule,  and,  indeed,  the  Court  said  It  took  no  po- 
sitkjn  on  whether  it  was  even  possible  to 
square  DOT'S  CDS  payback  policy  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

In  all,  this  is  a  sorry  record  of  rulemaking 
and  an  obvious  slap  in  the  face  of  Congress 
by  officials  tient  on  pursuing  a  policy  that's  al- 
ready tieen  found  to  tie  wrong. 

We  need  some  answers  and  some  account- 
atiility  on  how  this  happened.  I,  for  one,  am 
going  to  pursue  them.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
particulariy  those  with  interests  in  defense  and 
maritime  policy,  to  join  me. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PoLEY).  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore»entered.  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Broomfield)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Crane,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
25  and  June  26. 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Quillen.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakar)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Glickman.  for  5  minutes,  today.. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  25. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
26. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Broomfield)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GXLMAN. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Drier  of  California. 

Mr.  DeWine  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Saiki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakar)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Plorio. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Atkins. 

Mr.  Prank. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Tallow. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Pascell. 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  JoNTZ. 

Mr.  Sharp  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Hertel. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By   unanimous  consent,   permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

Mr.   Dannemeyer.   immediately   fol- 
lowing rollcall  No.  211  today. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  June  21.  1987.  as  ■Na- 
tional Outward  Bound  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  21  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  June  25.  1987.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1650.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, transmitting  regarding  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  amendment  contained  in 
the  1988  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tions bill:  to  the  Contunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1651.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
32,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  to  authorize  Federal  support 
of  State  defense  forces;  to  the  Contunittee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1652.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report 
entitled,  "Review  of  D.C.  General  Hospital's 
Reporting  of  Revenues  for  FY  1986  and 
Funding  for  Radiology  Equipment,"  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code  section  47-117(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1653.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report 
entitled,  "FY  1987  Revised  Revenue  Analy- 
sis," pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  47- 
117(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1654.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Con- 
gressional Relations.  U.S.  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission,  transmitting  Com- 
mission comments  on  proposed  administra- 
tion draft  legislation.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Amendments  of  1987.  submitted  con- 
currently to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  2076(k)(2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1655.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  notification  of 
travel  advisories  recently  issued  for  Panama 
and  Zambia,  which  have  security  implica- 
tions for  Americans  traveling  or  residing  in 
those  countries,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2656e:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1656.  A  letter  from  the  AssisUnt  Secre- 
tary, Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  State,  transmitting 
correspondence  received  by  the  U.S.  inter- 
ests section  in  Havana  concerning  Rafael 
del  Pino  Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1657.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Navajo 
and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commission, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  reauthorize  Housing  Relocation  Under 
the  Navajo-Hopi  Relocation  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110; 

^  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
A«airs. 

r658.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  biennial  report  on 
coastal  zone  management  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985,  Office  of  Ocean  and  Coastal 
Resource  Management,  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  pursuant 
to  16  U.S.C.  1462;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1659.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  fifth  annual  revi- 
sion to  the  comprehensive  program  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  Federal  Ocean  Thermal 
Energy  Conversion  Program,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  9002(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence, Space,  and  Technology. 

1660.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management. 
Department    of    Energy,     transmitting    a 
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report  setting  for  the  reasons  for  not  com- 
pleting, within  6  months,  a  written  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  agreement  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nuclear  waste  repository 
with  the  certain  States  and  Indian  tribes, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  10137(c>:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1661.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  National 
Driver  Register  Act  of  1982  to  assist  in  the 
identification  of  operators  of  aircraft  and 
trains  who  have  driving  problems  by  permit- 
ting access  to  the  National  Driver  Register: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1662.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Radioactive  Waste  Management.  Director. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  the 
mission  plan  amendment  relating  to  the  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  waste  as  a  follow-up  to 
an  earlier  mission  plan  report  submitted  in 
July  1985  (EC  1664).  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
97-425.  section  301(b)(3):  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce;  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs;  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology;  and  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BIll^  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  USDA's  import 
meat  inspection  system:  Don't  be  in  any 
rush  (Rept.  No.  100-180).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  WHEAT:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  209.  Resolution  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  558)  to  provide  ur- 
gently needed  assistance  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  lives  and  safety  of  the  homeless, 
with  special  emphasis  on  elderly  persons, 
handicapped  persons,  and  families  with  chil- 
dren (Rept.  No.  100-181).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. H.R.  2763.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  100-182).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  2761.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  pre- 
scription drugs  benefits  under  the  Medicare 
Program  and  provide  for  coverage  of  all 
State  and  local  government  employees 
under  the  Medicare  Program:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ROTBAL): 


H.R.  2762.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  long-term 
home  care  benefits  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram for  chronically  ill  individuals  and  chil- 
dren, to  provide  quality  assurance  for  home 
care  services,  and  for  other  purposes:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Energy  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.   2763.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1988:  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  BONKER: 
H.R.  2764.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  conduct  a  study  and 
prepare  reports  respecting  insurance  sales 
to  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CARPER: 
H.R.  2765.  A  bill  to  provide  that  banks 
which  become  limited  service  banks  in  the 
future  are  banks  for  purposes  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  to  protect 
the  safety  an(i  soundness  of  existing  limited 
service  banks  by  establishing  limits  on  the 
extent  to  which  such  banks  may  engage  in 
certain  transactions  with  affiliates,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CARPER: 
H.R.  2766.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  5-year 
period  the  duty  on  pyromellitic  dianhydride 
[PMDA];  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  anti 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DioGUARDI: 
H.R.  2767.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  drug  testing  of  indi- 
viduals applying  for  drivers'  licenses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  2768.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage 
under  part  B  of  Medicare  for  therapeutic 
shoes  furnished  to  individuals  with  severe 
diabetic  foot  disease:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  2769.  A  bill  to  maintain  the  viability 
of  the  domestic  oil  industry  by  enhancing 
capital  investment  and  ensuring  future  oil 
and  gas  exploration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    STARK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Gradison.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Antho- 
KY,  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  Moody): 
H.R.  2770.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  change  the  Medi- 
care requirements  for  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ties based  on  recommendations  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Wylie,   Mr.    Lehman   of   California. 

and  Mr.  Swirr): 

H.R.  2771.  A  bill  to  impose  a  moratorium 

on  prepayments  under  section  515  of  the 

Housing  Act  of  1949:  to  the  Committee  on 

Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  DakoU: 
H.R.  2772.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Lyman- 
Jones,  West  River,  and  Oglala  Sioux  Rural 
Water  Development  projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
H.R.  2773.  A  bill  to  require  confidentially 
for  medi(»l  records  maintained  with  respect 


to  acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome  on 
the  same  basis  as  is  required  by  law  for  med- 
ical records  maintained  with  respect  to  alco- 
holism and  alcohol  abuse  and  drug  abuse 
and  dependence  and  to  require  nondiscrim- 
ination in  the  admission  to  hospitals  of  per- 
sons with  human  immunodeficiency  virus 
infection;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2774.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  ensure  confidentiality  of 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  records 
relating  to  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   LaFALCE   (f<Jr   himself.   Mr. 

Robinson.   Mr.    Bevill,    Mr.    Aspin, 

Mr.    Boehlert.    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr. 

DuRBiN.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 

SiKORSKi,       Mr.       McGrath,       Mr. 

SOLARZ.    Mr.    McCOLLUM.    Mr.   SCHAE- 

FER,    Mr.    KosTMAYER.    and    Mr.    de 

Lugo): 
H.R.  2775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.   and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  LIGHTPOOT: 
H.R.  2776.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  deductions 
to  those  who  provide  contributions  of  agri- 
cultural property  for  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters:   to   the   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MORELLA: 
H.R.  2777.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  cer- 
tain locksmithing  devices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHAW: 
H.R.  2778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  issue  obli- 
gations to  finance  the  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  public  buildings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By   Mr.   WAXMAN   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  RoYBAL): 
H.R.  2779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  of  grants  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    AKAKA    (for    himself.    Mrs. 

Saiki,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Annunzio, 

Mr.   Anthony.   Mr.   Applecate,   Mr. 

Atkins,    Mr.    Berman,    Mr.    Bevill, 

Mr.   Blaz.  Mrs.   Boxer,  Mr.   Busta- 

MANTE,   Mr.   Clay.   Mr.   Coleman  of 

Texas,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 

CoNYERs.  Mr.  Cr<x:kett,  Mr.  Daniel. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  DeFazio, 

Mr.    Dellums.    Mr.    de    Lugo.    Mr. 

Dixon,   Mr.    Dymally,    Mr.    Dyson, 

Mr.    English,    Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr. 

Feighan.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.     Hatcher.     Mr.     Horton,     Mr. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 

Leland.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 

Lewis  of   Georgia.   Mr.   Thomas  A. 

LuKEN.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Mineta, 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 

Neal,  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina, 

Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Smith  of 

Florida.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 

Towns.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 

Wilson,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Wortley, 

and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska): 

H.J.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  designating 

1987  as  the   "Year  of  the  Hawaiian":  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    CONTE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

McDadc,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr. 

Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 

Young  of  Florida,   Mr.   Kemp,   Mr. 


Recula.    Mrs.    Smith    of    Nebraska. 
Mr.  PwRSELL.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Wolf, 
*^Mr.     LowERY     of     California.     Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
LOTT.    Mr.    Craig.    Mr.    Robert    P. 
Smith.    Mr.    Gunderson,    Mr.    Mar- 
LENEE.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Lightfoot. 
Mr.    Bereuter,    Mr.    Emerson.    Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Combest, 
Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington.   Mr.    Hammerschmidt.    Mr. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Grandy, 
Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah): 
H.J.    Res.    323.   Joint    resolution    making 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
Department   of   Agriculture   for   the   fiscal 
year   ending   September   30.    1987;    to    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Lun- 
gren,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois,  Mr.   Vander  Jagt,   Mr.   Kemp. 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Smith 
of    New    Jersey,    Mr.    Porter,    Mr. 
Regula,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr. 
Pursell,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.   Danne- 
MEYER,  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Armey,  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Moor- 
HEAD,  and  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens): 
H.  Con.  Res.  148.  Concurrent  resolution 
supporting  President  Reagan's  challenge  to 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  to  open  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  and  tear  down  the  Berlin 
Wall;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.   DREIER   of   California   (for 
himself.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Porter,  and 
Mr.  Pease): 
H.    Res.    210.    Resolution    to   amend   the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
store the  role  of  continuing  resolutions  as 
short-term  funding  measures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

144.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  Second  Olbiil  Era  Kelu- 
lau.  Republic  of  Palau.  relative  to  the  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic 
of  Palau;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

145.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, Second  Olbiil  Era  Kelulau,  Republic 
of  Palau,  relative  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Security  Council,  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  concerning 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Republic  of  Palau;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  162:  Mr.  Flake. 


H.R.  192:  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Rancel.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Trax- 
LER,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 

H.R.  346:  Mr.  Udall. 

H.R.  382:  Mr.  Solomon.    ' 

H.R.  385:  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  387:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland  and 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY. 

H.R.  432:  Mr.  Carper  and  Mr.  Nielson  of 
UUh. 

H.R.  548:  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.    549:    Mr.    Atkins.   Mr.   Weiss,   Mr. 
Herman.    Mr.    Pepper.    Mr.    Crockett,    Mr. 
Rangel,     Mr.     Towns,     Mr.     Garcia.     Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Howard,    Mr.    Evans,    Mr.    Rinaloo,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California.   Mr.   Boehlert,   Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  de  Lu<k). 
H.R.  612:  Mr.  Hertel. 
H.R.  618:  Mr.  Pickle  and  Mr.  Skelton. 
H.R.   640:   Mrs.   Morella.  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Gray  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs.   Bocgs,  Mr.  Towns,   Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Bil- 
BRAY,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fuster. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Holloway.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.    Swift,    Mr.    Espy,    Mr.    Mfume.    Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
and  Mrs.  Collins. 
H.R.  674:  Mr.  Tallon. 
H.R.  810:  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Conyers.  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
H.R.  898:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  910:  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  WaxmaS.  Mr. 
Penny.  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Skaggs. 
H.R.  914:  Mr.  Yatron. 
H.R.  954:  Mr.  Andrews. 
H.R.  1008:  Mr.  Beilenson  and  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington. 

H.R.  1076:  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  McCloskey. 
H.R.    1250:   Mr.   Bevill.   Mr.   Crane.   Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Morrison 
of     Connecticut,     Mr.     Towns,     and     Mr. 
Wilson. 
H.R.  1259:  Ms.  Snowe  and  Mr.  Skelton. 
H.R.  1423:  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 
H.R.  1452:  Mr.  de  Lugo  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 
H.R.    1546:   Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Mfume.  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 
H.R.  1614:  Mr.  Skeen. 
H.R.   1646:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 
H.R.  1731:  Mr.  Blaz. 
H.R.  1734:  Mr.  Vento. 
H.R.  1754:  Mr.  Courier. 
H.R.  1810:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 
H.R.  1812:  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Plordia,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Bates.   Mr.  Torres.  Mr.   Mrazek.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
DE  Luco.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Fazio  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  1873:  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr. 
Spence. 

H.R.  1874:  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Traficant. 


H.R.  2033:  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  2045:  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  2065:  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  2117:  Mr.  DeLay  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  2205:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  2260:  Mr.  Frank,  Mrs.  Llotd.  Mr. 
Coats,  and  Mr.  Brooks. 

H.R.  2319:  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  2383:  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Lantos.  and 
Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  2574:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Price  of  lUi- 
nois.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  2622:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  2645:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Stokes. 
and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  2662:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.J.  Res.  8:  Mr.  Coble  and  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California. 

H.J.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Mineta. 
and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Walcren.  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Fuster.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
Horton. 

H.J.  Res.  251:  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Busta- 
mante. Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Me.  Skelton.  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr. 
Gingrich.  M;r.  Applecate,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Chapman. 
and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.J.  Res.  255:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Eckart. 
Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Daniel,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  DioGuardi. 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Traxler,    Mr.    Blaz.    Mr.    Sunia.    and    Mr. 

KOSTMAYER. 

H.J.  Res.  256:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.J.  Res.  282:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Clarke, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Florio,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  McHugh,  and 
Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.J.  Res.  287:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.J.  Res.  289:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Ilhnois.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Nielson  of  Utah,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  Volkmer.  and  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.J.  Res.  311):  Miss  Schneider.  Mr.  Caroin, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Waxman,  ajld  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.J.  Res.  313:  Mr.  Mrazek. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr. 
HowAKO.  Mr.  Batks.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Fish,  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.  Con.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Espy  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.  Con.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Blaz  and  Mr.  Green. 

H.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 


H.R.  51:  Mr.  Yatron. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  William 
Proxmire,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  You  questioned  Your 
servant,  father  Abraham,  as  he  faced 
an  impossible  situation:  "Is  anything 
too  hard  for  God?"  (Genesis  18:  14). 
That  question  is  as  relevant  today  as  it 
was  4,000  years  ago.  We  face  an  impos- 
sible situation,  if  we  are  humble 
enough  to  admit  it.  Massive  problems 
confront  our  leaders:  national  debt 
that  keeps  soaring,  annual  budget  that 
will  not  balance,  ballooning  personal 
and  corporate  indebtedness,  trade  im- 
balance mounting  precariously,  even 
waste  disposal  challenges  ingenuity- 
overwhelming  social  disorder,  growing 
epidemically,  divorce,  child  molesta- 
tion, chemical  dependency,  AIDS, 
greed,  lust,  and  the  relentless  threat 
of  war. 

Loving  Lord,  Your  question  was  rhe- 
torical; it  answers  itself.  You  are  the 
omnipotent  God  for  whom  nothing  is 
too  hard.  Our  frustration  increases  as 
we  search  desperately  for  answers— 
but  we  keep  looking  in  the  wrong 
place.  For  some  strange  reason,  in  our 
human  pride,  we  refuse  to  look  to 
You.  Patient  Father,  give  us  the  good 
sense  to  turn  to  You  and  discover  the 
One  for  whom  nothing  is  impossible. 
To  the  glory  of  Your  name  and  the 
relief  of  human  need.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  23,  1987) 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  June  24, 1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

tJnder  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of   the  Standing   Rules  of   the  Senate,   I 
hereby    appoint    the    Honorable    William 
Proxmire.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.     PROXMIRE     thereupon     as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYER 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  glad,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Chaplain's  prayer  today.  What 
he  was  saying  in  his  prayer  was  that 
God  reminds  us  that  we  need  to  look 
to  Him;  we  need  to  look  to  Him  for  an- 
swers, as  well  as  to  ourselves.  Yet,  the 
Scriptures  quoted  are  not  to  have  us 
believe  that  we  are  to  be  entirely  re- 
lieved of  efforts  on  the  part  of  our- 
selves. We  need  to  work,  but  we  need 
to  look  to  Him  for  help  in  solving  our 
problems.  And  we  do  not  look  to  Him 
enough. 

I  am  reminded  to  do  that  when  I  am 
in  a  plane  and  there  is  great  turbu- 
lence. I  do  not  say,  "Oh,  President 
Reagan,"  or,  "Oh,  President  Carter, 
will  you  help  me  get  home?  Will  you 
see  me  home  safely  to  my  family?" 

I  say,  "Oh,  God,  get  us  through  this 
safely." 

So  we  call  on  Him  when  we  are  in 
dire  need.  We  do  not,  however,  call  on 
Him  enough  to  help  us  in  our  every- 
day—everyday—struggles. 
I  asked  the  robin,  as  he  sprang 
Prom  branch  to  branch  and  sweetly  sang. 
What  made  his  breast  so  round  and  red; 
Twas  "looking  at  the  sun,"  he  said; 
I  asked  the  violets,  sweet  and  blue. 
Sparkling  in  the  morning  dew, 
Whence  came  their  colors,  then  so  shy; 
They  answered,  "looking  to  the  sky"; 
I  saw  the  roses,  one  by  one. 
Unfold  their  petals  to  the  sun, 
I   asked   them   what   made   their   tints  so 

bright. 
And  they  answered,  "looking  to  the  light"; 
I  asked  the  thrush,  whose  silvery  note 
Came  like  a  song  from  angel's  throat. 
Why  he  sang  in  the  twilight  dim; 
He  answered,  "looking  up  at  Him." 

Man  fails  to  look  upward  to  the  hills 
from  whence  cometh  our  strength.  I 
thank  the  Chaplain  for  reminding  us 
in  this  busy,  busy  world,  this  busy 
workplace,  to  pause  and  call  on  the 
eternal  source  of  inner  strength  that 
can  enable  us  to  overcome  these  world- 
ly problems. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  go  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion at  9:30.  There  are  10  hours  of 
debate,  5  hours  to  each  side.  If  the  full 


10  hours  are  taken,  the  Senate  will 
complete  action  about  7:30  this 
evening.  I  hope  that  we  can  finish 
action  on  this  budget  earlier  than 
that.  It  is  my  plan  to  go  to  the  omni- 
bus trade  bill  upon  completion  of 
action  on  the  budget  resolution.  Open- 
ing statements  on  trade  can  be  made 
into  the  evening  and  then,  by  tomor- 
row morning,  the  Senate  can  begin  in 
earnest,  dealing  with  amendments. 

Again,  I,  with  some  trepidation, 
"warn"  all  of  our  colleagues  that  they 
should  expect  votes  at  any  time  during 
the  days,  during  the  long  evenings  of 
Thursday,  on  Friday  this  week- 
Friday  morning,  Friday  afternoon, 
Friday  evening;  and  on  Saturday,  Sat- 
urday morning,  Saturday  afternoon; 
and  on  next  Tuesday  morning,  not 
Tuesday  afternoon  alone,  but  also 
next  Tuesday  morning;  and  on  next 
Wednesday,  all  day  into  the  evening. 

So  I  urge  Senators  not  to  have  air- 
line reservations  that  will  bring  them 
in  here  at  2  o'clock  next  Tuesday  or  3 
o'clock  next  Tuesday,  thinking  there 
will  be  no  votes  before  2  o'clock  or  3 
o'clock  or  4  o'clock  or  5  o'clock  next 
Tuesday.  There  will  be  votes.  There 
will  be  votes  every  day,  and  they  are 
going  to  be  important  votes,  early  and 
late. 

Senators  probably  get  a  little  weary 
and  a  little  tired  of  hearing  me  say 
these  things,  but  I  do  caution  them, 
because  they  are  going  to  find,  in  the 
end,  that  the  admonitions  were  accu- 
rate. 

The  campaign  financing  reform  leg- 
islation is  still  the  unfinished  business, 
is  still  very,  very,  very  much  alive  and 
is  not  going  to  go  away.  I  think  we  just 
might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that 
we  are  going  to  live  with  this  bill  quite 
awhile  unless  we  deal  with  it. 

We  are  operating  on  multitrack  sys- 
tems at  the  moment.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  get  as  much  work  done  as  we 
can  by  the  Fourth  of  July  break,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  most  of  the  debate 
and  most  of  the  time  spent  between 
now  and  the  July  break  will  be  spent 
on  matters,  other  than  campaign 
reform.  But,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  I 
must  still  appear  at  the  head  of  the 
table  every  now  and  then  to  say  that 
campaign  financing  reform  still  lives 
and  is  not  going  to  go  away.  It  will  be 
around  until  we  deal  with  it  because  it 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

We  are  still  working  on  an  amend- 
ment which  we  hope  will  gamer  sup- 
port from  our  friends  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  are  going  to  be  dealt  with  in 
due  time.  On  the  Wells  nomination, 
the  Senate  has  waited  long  enough: 
and  I  have  given  ample  notice  of  in- 
tention soon  to  go  to  the  judgeship 
that  has  been  on  the  calendar  since 
May  1:  David  Bryan  Sentelle,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for 
the  District  of  Colimibia  Circuit  vice 
Antonin  Scalia.  elevated. 

There  will  be  votes,  one  way  or  an- 
other, on  those  nominations  before 
many  days. 

The  supplemental  appropriations 
conference  report  will  be  coming  along 
at  some  point,  hopefully.  The  home- 
less relief  conference  report  will  be 
coming  along.  Then,  following  the  hol- 
iday break,  of  course,  we  have  to  clean 
up  these  leftovers.  Additionally,  we 
will  have  reconciliation.  We  have  the 
Department  of  E>efense  authorization 
bill.  That  is  another  measure  that 
Senators  may  have  forgotten,  but  it  is 
still  around,  although  we  have  had 
three  attempts  at  cloture  on  taking  it 
up.  and  we  failed.  But  obstructionism, 
for  the  sake  of  obstructionism,  is  not 
going  to  go  over  very  well  with  the 
American  people  in  the  long  run. 

The  business  has  to  be  done  and 
there  is  one  way  or  another  of  getting 
it  done.  We  may  have  to  take  some 
days  from  the  August  recess.  We  had 
also  hoped  to  get  out  of  here  in  early 
October.  I  suppose  there  is  still  a  fleet- 
ing chance  that  we  might  do  that.  But 
if  we  have  difficulty  in  getting  bills  up. 
we  will  be  around  in  October.  We  will 
be  here  after  Columbus  Day  and  we 
will  still  be  around  after  Thanksgiving, 
if  necessary,  to  get  the  work  done. 


SENATE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  remind  all  Sena- 
tors that  there  will  be  a  photograph 
taken  today  in  this  Chamber  at  2  p.m.. 
so  I  brought  my  new  tie  which  my 
granddaughters  bought  for  me  for  Fa- 
ther's Day.  I  hope  that  all  Senators 
are  ready  and  in  the  Chamber  at  2 
o'clock.  We  will  not  tarry  long  waiting 
on  Senators.  I  urge  all  Senators  to  be 
here  in  the  Chamber  before  2  o'clock 
so  the  photo  can  be  taken  and  we  can 
get  on  with  our  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  be  reserved  for  his 
use  later  in  the  day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9:30.  with  Senators 


permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  E>elaware  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


DECEPTIVE  MAILINGS 
PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania.  Senator 
Heinz,  in  cosponsoring  S.  1393.  the  De- 
ceptive Mailings  Prevention  Act  of 
1987.  I  want  to  commend  Senator 
Heinz  for  his  efforts  on  this  important 
issue. 

I  know  that  I  am  not  (he  only  Sena- 
tor who  has  received  letters  from  dis- 
traught constituents  who  have  been 
terribly  alarmed  by  solicitation  letters 
received  in  the  mail  from  what  I  call 
the  merchants  of  fear  and  the  proph- 
ets of  doom. 

Many  Americans  at  or  near  retire- 
ment age  have  been  understandably 
concerned  in  recent  years  about  the 
future  of  the  U.S.  Social  Security 
system.  Warnings  that  the  system 
could  run  out  of  money  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  coupled  with  in- 
flammatory statements  about  imagi- 
nary plans  to  "dismantle"  Social  Secu- 
rity, have  left  many  Americans  on 
edge  about  the  fate  of  their  hard- 
earned  retirement  benefits. 

Working  closely  with  President 
Reagan,  Congress  recently  took  deci- 
sive action  to  ensure  that  Social  Secu- 
rity will  remain  strong  and  solvent 
well  into  the  21st  century.  While  there 
will  always  be  room  for  improvement, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  reports  of  the 
death  of  Social  Security  have  been,  in 
Mark  Twain's  words,  greatly  exagger- 
ated. 

Yet  despite  the  firm  commitment  of 
the  President  and  Congress  to  ensure 
the  continued  soundness  of  Social  Se- 
curity, dire  warnings  of  impending  ca- 
tastrophe continue  to  echo  across  the 
land.  Sometimes  the  prophets  of  doom 
are  politicians  seeking  an  advantage 
over  their  opponents:  in  other  cases 
the  merchants  of  fear  are  clever  mar- 
keting experts,  trying  to  drum  up  con- 
tributions to  enrich  their  coffers.  In 
either  case,  those  who  are  tempted  to 
cast  their  votes  or  send  in  their  money 
based  on  threats  about  the  impending 
collapse  of  Social  Security  would  do 
well  to  take  another  look— both  at  the 
warnings  and  at  the  people  who  sound 
them. 

The  staff  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations,  on  which  I 
serve  as  ranking  minority  member,  has 
taken  a  look  at  the  methods  of  some 
of  these  operators  who  use  direct  mail 
solicitations  to  frighten  elderly  citi- 
zens into  making  cash  contributions 
that  they  too  often  can  ill  afford.  That 
investigation    turned    up    substantial 


evidence  to  support  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

Numerous  fly-by-night  groups, 
which  call  themselves  "educational" 
social  welfare  organizations  in  order  to 
qualify  for  tax-exempt  status,  are 
using  outrageous  direct  mail  solicita- 
tion techniques  to  play  on  the  fear 
and  apprehensions  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. These  groups,  through  their  mis- 
leading and  highly  deceptive  tactics, 
have  aroused  fear  and  consternation, 
apparently  in  the  cynical  belief  that 
arousing  these  unwarranted  fears  is 
the  best  way  to  raise  big  bucks  fast. 

The  deceptive  Mailing  Prevention 
Act  of  1987  will  help  deal  with  this 
problem  by  requiring  that  such  solici- 
tations include  on  the  envelope  or  out- 
side wrapper  of  the  mailing  the  mes- 
sage: "Private  Solicitation  Enclosed" 
and  by  the  requirement  that  the  face 
of  the  mailing  contain  in  large,  legible 
type  the  message:  "This  product,  serv- 
ice, or  solicitation  is  being  offered  by  a 
private  organization.  This  organiza- 
tion is  not  affiliated  with  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government." 

While  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  help  a  great  deal  in  counteract- 
ing the  effects  of  these  "scare"  tactics, 
we  all  should  recognize  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  shield  the  public 
from  hyped-up.  misleading  mailings  is 
limited.  The  most  important  protec- 
tion against  high-pressure  scare  tactics 
is  the  caution  and  good  judgment  of 
the  American  people.  As  with  any 
other  request  for  money  received  in 
the  mail  or  over  the  phone,  the  best 
advice  the  consumer  can  follow  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  send  a  donation  in 
response  to  a  direct-mail  solicitation— 
whether  to  "save  Social  Security"  or 
for  any  other  cause— is  the  ancient 
wisdom  of  caveat  emptor:  "Let  the 
buyer— or  the  contributor— beware." 

As  I  previously  indicated,  in  order  to 
find  out  what  contributors  to  these  so 
called  "nonprofit"  groups  get  for  their 
money,  I  directed  the  staff  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
operations  of  a  half  dozen  organiza- 
tions whose  fundraising  appeals  are 
tied  to  Social  Security  or  other  issues 
of  special  concern  to  the  elderly. 

These  organizations  send  solicitation 
letters  to  carefully  selected  mailing 
lists  of  retirees  auid  others  likely  to  be 
worried  about  their  Social  Security 
benefits,  and  they  use  every  trick  of 
the  direct-mail  trade  to  solicit  contri- 
butions: Exaggerated,  emotional  lan- 
guage; personalizing  devices  like  blue- 
pen  underlinings  and  handwritten 
"P.S.'s";  "participation"  gimmicks- 
surveys  and  "petitions"  to  Congress- 
imaginary  deadlines  for  contributions; 
matching  checks:  special  "funds"  re- 
quiring "emergency"  contributions; 
"personal  gifts"  for  members;  and  the 
like.  The  mailings,  which  some  groups 
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send  out  as  often  as  once  a  month,  re- 
flect the  direct-mail  expert's  ability  to 
exploit  such  powerful  human  emo- 
tions and  foibles  as  fear,  guilt,  anger, 
greed  and  vanity. 

And  they  work.  The  largest  of  these 
groups,  in  4  years  of  operation,  has  re- 
cruited nearly  4  million  members  and 
collected  more  than  $70  million.  Most 
of  these  groups  call  themselves  "edu- 
cational" social  welfare  organizations 
in  order  to  qualify  for  tax-exempt 
status  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Only  one  member  of  this  club, 
the  Social  Security  Protection  Bureau, 
makes  no  effort  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  commercial  venture.  Run 
by  a  direct-mail  firm  in  Alexandria. 
VA,  the  company  operates  a  series  of 
"Social  Security  Sweepstakes";  top 
prize  in  one  recent  sweeps  was  a  choice 
of  a  new  car,  a  mink  coat,  or  a  Europe- 
an vacation.  The  bureau  charges  its 
members  $7  for  these  items:  A  plastic 
Social  Security  card;  a  promise  of  a 
$500  reward  for  information  leading  to 
the  conviction  of  anyone  fraudulently 
misusing  the  member's  Social  Security 
number;  a  12-page  "Guide  to  Social 
Security  Benefits";  a  "free  gift"— 
packet  of  seeds,  refrigerator  magnet, 
et  cetera— and  a  form  for  requesting  a 
copy  of  the  member's  Social  Security 
earnings  statement— a  form  which  is 
available  free  directly  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

While  the  value  of  membership  in 
the  Social  Security  Protection  Bureau 
may  be  open  to  question,  at  least  the 
organization  can  claim  the  virtue  of 
candor— it  is  a  straightforward,  mon- 
eymaking  enterprise  that  pays  taxes 
on  its  profits. 

But  what  do  contributors  to  the  so- 
called  "nonprofit"  groups  get  for  their 
money?  In  general,  our  investigation 
showed  that  at  least  through  the  end 
of  last  year,  these  organizations 
tended  to  si>end  a  large  portion  of  the 
money  they  collect  on  producing  and 
sending  out  more  mailings,  trying  to 
raise  still  more  money.  Unlike  well-es- 
tablished senior  citizens'  organizations 
like  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens,  which  provide 
their  members  with  a  wide  range  of 
benefits  and  services  and  lobby  active- 
ly on  their  behalf,  the  "letterhead"  or- 
ganizations have  yet  to  establish 
themselves  as  major  players  in  the 
Social  Security  debate.  In  fact,  several 
such  organizations  have  recently  gone 
out  of  business  because  their  initial 
mailings  did  not  generate  enough  reve- 
nue for  them  to  continue.  While  their 
directors  may  decide  to  reorganize  and 
try  again  later  on.  the  thousands  of 
dollars  contributed  in  response  to 
their  startup,  or  "prospect."  mailings 
have  gone  straight  down  the  drain. 

The  sulxjommittee's  staff  investiga- 
tion also  revealed  that  enriching  the 
coffers  of  direct-mail  firms  is  not  the 
only   commercial   purpose   served   by 


some  of  these  "nonprofit"  groups. 
These  groups,  which  can  mail  their 
letters  at  cutrate  postage  because  of 
their  nonprofit  status— the  taxpayers 
make  up  the  difference  in  the  actual 
cost  of  mailing— often  include  sales 
pitches  for  group  life,  health  and 
"credit  care  pay-up"  insurance  plans— 
ostensibly  made  available  as  an  addi- 
tional benefit  for  joining  the  organiza- 
tion. 

According  to  insurance  experts, 
these  group  plans  may  charge  as  much 
or  more  for  the  same  coverage  as  in- 
surance purchased  on  an  individual 
basis.  And  the  value  of  the  insurance 
is  questionable;  one  $10,000  life  insur- 
ance policy  offered,  for  example,  is  cut 
to  $5,000  when  the  policyholder 
reaches  age  65,  to  $2,500  when  he  or 
she  reaches  70  and  to  just  $1,250  at 
age  75.  Coverage  for  natural— as  op- 
posed to  accidental— death  doesn't 
begin  until  the  policies  have  been  in 
force  for  2V2  years. 

Officials  of  the  organizations  insist 
that  they  make  little  or  no  money 
from  their  arrangements  with  insur- 
ance companies,  and  offer  the  insur- 
ance strictly  as  a  service  to  their  mem- 
bers. But  consumer  advocates  argue 
that  insurance  should  be  purchased  as 
part  of  an  overall  financial  plan  for  re- 
tirement—not as  a  gimmicky  "benefit" 
of  membership  in  a  senior  citizen's  or- 
ganization. Consumer  advisers  also 
warn  against  giving  out  credit  card  ac- 
count numbers  in  response  to  direct- 
mail  or  telephone  solicitations— yet 
the  application  form  for  "credit  card 
pay-up"  insurance  requires  the  appli- 
cant's credit  card  number  in  order  for 
the  insurance  to  take  effect. 

Another  problem  uncovered  by  our 
investigation  is  the  use  by  some  letter- 
head organizations  of  an  attention-get- 
ting device  called  a  "teaser."  Some  or- 
ganizations mail  their  solicitations  in 
envelopes  designed  to  resemble,  in  size 
and  color,  the  envelopes  containing 
Social  Security  checks  and  other  offi- 
cial Government  documents.  At  times 
an  organization  will  try  to  reinforce 
this  impression  by  printing  slogans 
like  "Buy  and  Hold  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds"  on  the  envelopes.  One  mailing 
we  saw  has  the  words  "Urgent!  Impor- 
tant Social  Security  and  Medicare  In- 
formation Enclosed"  emblazoned  in 
large  red  and  blue  letters  across  the 
front  of  its  envelope,  along  with  this 
breathless  message:  "Attention  Post- 
master: Time  Dated  Official  National 
Committee  Documents  Enclosed.  Ex- 
pedite for  Immediate  Delivery." 

While  these  practices  are  not  cur- 
rently illegal,  they  are  misleading  at 
best  and  give  every  appearance  of 
being  deliberately  deceptive.  The 
Postal  Service,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  Government 
agencies  have  sometimes  been  able  to 
persuade  organizations  to  alter  their 
mailings  and  eliminate  suggestions 
that  they  contain  Government  docu- 


ments; but  under  present  law,  such  co- 
operation is  voluntary  and  subject  to 
change  if  a  direct-mail  firm  comes  up 
with  a  new  "teaser"  to  grab  people's 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
help  deal  with  that  particular  prob- 
lem. It  is  important  and  vital  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  its  prompt  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  That  was  a  remarkable 
performance  this  morning.  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  chair,  and  I  heard  him  re- 
spond to  the  Chaplain's  prayer  with  a 
marvelous  poem.  I  never  heard  the 
poem  before.  I  believe  he  wrote  it  him- 
self. But  he  had  every  word  and  every 
inflection. 

The  majority  leader  did  not  know 
what  the  Chaplain  was  going  to  say. 
but  it  was  exactly  on  target. 

Then,  if  that  were  not  enough,  he 
followed  with  a  warning  to  the  Senate 
that  we  were  going  to  stay  in  session 
tonight,  tomorrow,  probably  late, 
Friday,  maybe  Saturday,  and  it  was 
the  kind  of  action  that  I  admire,  be- 
cause it  is  unpopular.  He  knows  it  is 
unpopular.  Nobody  likes  it,  including 
this  Senator.  But  it  is  the  kind  of 
action  the  Senate  has  to  take  and  it  is 
the  kind  of  bitter  medicine  that  the 
majority  leader  has  to  administer. 

Then  he  ended  up  with  a  reference 
to  Shakespeare,  Banquo's  ghost, 
which  took  me  back  50  years  ago  when 
I  was  in  college  reading  Shakespeare. 

This  is  an  amazing  man,  our  majori- 
ty leader,  and  I  think  he  is  not  widely 
enough  appreciated.  He  has  a  remark- 
able talent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  Senator  on 
whom  we  all  can  count  to  be  here  on 
every  roUcall  vote.  It  matters  not 
when  the  vote  may  occur— morning, 
noon,  or  midnight.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  dedication  to  his  Senate 
duties. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  kind  compliments. 


WHY  WE  NEED  TOTAL  NUCLEAR 
AND  CONVENTIONAL  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
how  can  arms  control  make  its  great- 
est contribution  to  peace?  Why 
shouldn't  we  judge  arms  control  pro- 
posals strictly  on  the  basis  of  this 
standard:  The  degree  of  their  contri- 
bution to  the  achievement  of  peace  in 
this   nuclear  world?   The   New   York 
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Times,  in  an  editorial  on  May  14. 
makes  this  point  vividly.  It  argues  that 
"Newton's  third  law  of  motion  has  a 
parallel  in  modem  arms  control:  For 
every  prospective  reduction  in  one 
class  of  armaments  there  are  inevita- 
bly increases  in  others."  The  New 
York  Times  example:  Salt  I  froze  mis- 
sile launchers  on  both  sides.  It  did  not 
limit  warheads.  Result:  both  sides  in- 
creased the  number  of  warheads  on 
each  missile.  Example  two:  SALT  II 
limited  both  ballistic  missiles  and  mis- 
sile warheads.  But  it  did  nothing  to 
limit  cruise  missiles.  So  both  sides 
rushed  to  increase  cruise  missiles.  Ex- 
ample three:  now  the  two  sides  are  ne- 
gotiating the  reduction  of  medium 
range  missiles  in  Europe.  So  both  sides 
are  getting  ready  to  add  other  nuclear 
weapons  to  their  European  arsenal  to 
compensate  in  the  field  for  what  they 
have  given  up  at  the  bargaining  table. 
For  example,  the  Pentagon  is  thinking 
of  stationing  long  range  B-52  bombers 
in  Europe  and  stationing  submarines 
with  nuclear  armed  cruise  missiles 
near  Europe. 

From  the  standpoint  of  peace  this  is 
not  all  bad.  The  substituted  weapons 
are  generally  more  mobile  and  less  vul- 
nerable. Bombers  and  submarines  are 
far  less  vulnerable  than  stationary 
land  based  weapons.  They  are  not  use 
'em  or  lose  'em  weapons. 

But  the  Times  has  a  solid  point.  Just 
think  of  it.  The  superpowers  have 
been  pursuing  arms  control  for  more 
than  25  years.  They  have  negotiated  a 
number  of  treaties  to  restrain  nuclear 
arms.  And  where  are  we  today— 25 
years  after  serious  arms  control  agree- 
ments came  into  vogue?  Each  side  has 
nuclear  arsenals,  the  size  and  destruc- 
tive power  of  which  has  steadily 
grown,  with  10,000  strategic  warheads 
on  both  sides  and  some  15,000  tactical 
nuclear  warheads.  Both  superpowers 
are  working  feverishly  to  improve 
their  capacity  for  delivering  this  lethal 
power.  Attempts  by  our  country  to  re- 
search and  eventually  build  missile  de- 
fenses with  a  star  wars  or  SDI  are  cer- 
tain to  be  met  with  an  intense  Soviet 
counteref fort  to  stockpile  the  number, 
and  increase  the  penetrating  capacity 
of  a  nuclear  offense  to  overcome  the 
star  wars  defense.  The  SALT  II  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  [ABM]  was  de- 
signed expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  this  defense-offense  arms 
race.  But  the  star  wars,  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  program— the  top  mili- 
tary priority  of  this  administration- 
would  destroy  the  ABM  Treaty.  It 
would  set  off  a  hell-for-leather  arms 
race  with  a  vengeance. 

For  those  who  believe  that  arms  con- 
trol can  and  should  reduce  the  pros- 
pect of  nuclear  war  the  course  is  clear. 
We  should  press  hard  for  agreements 
that  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race  com- 
prehensively and  on  every  front.  This 
would  certainly  include  an  agreement 
to    end    nuclear    weapons    testing— a 


pledge  this  Nation  has  made  in  two 
treaties  signed  by  previous  Presidents. 
It  would  include  a  revival  of  the  widely 
supported  freeze  on  all— I  repeat  all- 
production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  future.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize strongly  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  making  this  agreement  com- 
prehensive for  precisely  the  reasons 
advanced  in  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial. It  is  as  certain  as  night  follows 
day  that  any  agreement  which  only 
limits  a  certain  kind  of  nuclear  capa- 
bility—whether it  be  warheads  or 
launchers  or  delivery  systems  such  as 
submarines  or  bombers— will  simply 
result  in  the  rapid  production  and  de- 
ployment of  other  nuclear  weapons 
that  are  excluded  from  the  agreement. 

Even  a  comprehensive  nuclear  arms 
agreement  is  not  enough.  To  be  effec- 
tive, the  agreement  must  include  con- 
ventional as  well  as  nuclear  arms.  Sup- 
pose the  superpowers  agree  to  negoti- 
ate away  all  nuclear  arms.  What  would 
be  the  result?  Answer:  a  world  made 
safe  for  conventional  war.  And  what  a 
conventional  war.  Conventional  weap- 
ons today  rival  and  surpass  in  destruc- 
tive power  the  nuclear  weapons  of  20 
or  30  years  ago.  And  those  convention- 
al weapons  are  becoming  more  devas- 
tating every  day.  Furthermore,  a  con- 
ventional war  involving  the  superpow- 
ers would  not  spare  our  homeland. 
The  major  American  cities  would 
suffer  a  devastation  every  bit  as  horri- 
ble as  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki.  How 
long  into  a  superpower  conventional 
war  before  one  side  or  the  other  would 
produce  and  deliver  hydrogen  bombs? 
A  week?  A  day?  After  all,  there  would 
be  an  immense  premium  on  being 
first.  And  let  us  not  kid  ourselves; 
treaty  or  no  treaty,  both  sides  would 
have  the  scientific  know-how  and  the 
materials  to  put  together  nuclear 
weapons  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

So,  Mr.  President,  arms  control- 
across-the-board  arms  control— with 
no  exemption  for  any  variety  of 
modem  arms,  nuclear  or  conventional, 
comprehensive  arms  control  that 
would  leave  both  sides  with  a  credible 
deterrent,  has  become  the  prime  pre- 
requisite, the  quintessential  necessity 
of  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  re- 
ferred from  the  May  14,  New  York 
Times,  headlined  "Arms  Reaction  and 
Reactionaries."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Arms  Reaction— and  Reactionaries 

Newton's  third  law  of  motion  finds  a  par- 
allel in  modem  arms  control:  For  every  pro- 
spective reduction  in  one  class  of  arma- 
ments there  are  inevitably  increases  in 
others. 

Take  the  first  strategic  arms  limitation 
treaty.  SALT  I  of  1972.  The  treaty  froze  the 
number  of  Soviet  and  American  missile 
launchers.  But  it  did  not  limit  the  number 


of  warheads  to  be  carried  on  top  of  each 
missile.  So  both  sides  proceeded  to  increase 
them. 

Take  the  SALT  II  treaty  of  1979.  It  limit- 
ed increases  in  ballistic  missiles  and  ballistic 
missile  warheads.  But  it  did  nothing  to  limit 
cruise  missiles.  Both  sides  started  to  deploy 
them  by  the  thousa.ids. 

Now  Moscow  and  Washington  are  nearing 
agreement  on  reducing  medium-range  and 
perhaps  shorter-range  missiles  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Moscow  could  end  up  destroying 
some  2.000  weapons  as  against  about  220  for 
Washington.  That  would  still  leave  each 
side  with  over  4.000  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  alone,  and  many  thousands  more 
elsewhere.  Yet  some  European  and  Ameri- 
can leaders  and  defense  experts  find  that  in- 
adequate. 

They  have  turned  their  inventive  skills  to 
ways  of  adding  to  the  immediate  European 
arsenal  even  while  reductions  are  on  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  The  Pentagon  contemplates 
••compensatory"  actions  like  stationing  long- 
range  B-52  bombers  in  Europe  for  the  first 
time,  and  putting  more  nuclear-armed 
cruise  missiles  on  submarines  and  position- 
ing them  near  Europe. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  described  some  of  these  ideas  as 
■•goofy."  So  is  the  underlying  mentality.  For 
arms  control  actions  to  be  met  with  equal 
and  opposite  reactions  is  a  tribute  neither  to 
Newton  nor  intelligence  but  to  mindless 
reflex.  Try  modernizing  F-Ul's  already  in 
Britain  if  something  must  be  done. 


THE  REMARKABLE  JOHNSON 
FAMILY  OF  RACINE,  WI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday's  USA  TODAY  featured  a  story 
describing  the  remarkable  Johnson 
family  of  Racine,  WI. 

The  article  traces  the  101-year  histo- 
ry of  the  highly  successful  Johnson 
Wax  Co.  and  the  enlightened  genera- 
tions of  Johnson  family  members  who 
have  owned  and  directed  it.  The  arti- 
cle describes  the  progressive  labor- 
management  record  of  the  company. 
It  points  out  that  Johnson  Wax  was 
one  of  the  first  American  companies  to 
pioneer  profit  sharing  and  the  5-day. 
40-hour  work  week.  Almost  unbeliev- 
ably, the  company  has  never  laid 
anyone  off  and  does  not  plan  to  do  so 
anytime  in  the  near  future. 

"The  article  focuses  on  Sam  Johnson, 
the  current  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  company.  It  points 
out  his  great  love  and  commitment  to 
his  workers.  It  describes  the  down-to- 
Earth  nature  of  Sam  Johnson  and  the 
city  of  Racine.  Sam  Johnson's  home 
phone  number  is  in  the  local  tele- 
phone directory  and  he  drives  himself 
to  work  everyday.  He  is  quoted  in  the 
article  as  saying  that  anybody  in 
Racine  with  a  chauffeur  would  be 
drummed  out  of  town. 

Just  think  of  that.  Mr.  President. 
According  to  Forbes'  magazine,  Sam 
Johnson  is  one  of  the  400  richest  men 
in  the  United  States  and  is  worth  over 
$600  million.  This  industrial  giant 
drives  his  own  car  around  town  in 
Racine,  WI.  If  only  we  could  get  more 


of  the  status-seeking  Federal  bureau- 
crats to  follow  Sam  Johnson's  lead  and 
give  up  their  chauffeur-driven  limou- 
sines! 

The  contributions  of  Sam  Johnson 
and  his  family  have  so  many  facets 
that  the  excellent  article  in  USA 
TODAY  could  only  touch  on  a  few. 
Those  of  us  from  Wisconsin  know  that 
Sam  Johnson's  father,  Herbert,  in 
1937,  conunissioned  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  to  produce  three  buildings, 
which  are  still  hailed  as  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  innovative  ever 
designed  by  that  great  architect.  The 
article  does  not  point  out  that  the 
Johnson  family  turned  one  of  those 
buildings  into  a  convention  center 
dedicated  to  improving  our  lives. 

Clearly.  Sam  Johnson  is  helping  to 
carry  on  a  100-year  old  family  tradi- 
tion which  symbolizes  the  very  best  in 
progressive  business  activities  in  our 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  USA  TODAY  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  USA  TODAY.  June  19.  1987] 

The  Johnson  Family  Sticks  Together 
(By  Mark  Memmott) 

Racine.  Wis.— When  Sam  Johnson  decides 
to  throw  a  party  for  his  employees,  he 
doesn't  let  little  things  like  oceans  get  in  his 
way. 

That's  why  230  Australians  are  coming  to 
this  quiet  little  city  Saturday  night. 

Johnson  wants  to  celebrate  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  S.C.  Johnson  &,  Son  Inc.'s  Austra- 
lian operations.  And  when  the  59-year-old 
chairman/CEO  of  the  company  that  makes 
such  household  names  as  Johnson  Wax, 
Edge  shaving  gel  and  Raid  pesticides  decides 
his  employees  deserve  something  special, 
they  get  it. 

That's  part  of  the  attraction  of  being  a 
successful  private  company  with  $2  billion 
in  annual  sales,  says  Johnson.  With  no 
shareholders  watching  his  moves  and  no 
corporate  raiders  ready  to  pounce,  he  can 
have  some  fun. 

••I  don't  have  to  be  looking  over  my  shoul- 
der all  the  time  to  see  who's  eyeing  my  bal- 
ance sheet,"  he  says  with  a  grin  during  a 
rare  interview  at  Johnson  Wax's  headquar- 
ters here. 

Founded  101  years  ago  by  Samuel  Curtis 
Johnson,  the  company  everyone  knows  as 
Johnson  Wax  has  evolved  from  a  tiny  mar- 
keter of  parquet  flooring  into  an  11,000-em- 
ployee  business  with  operations  in  45  coun- 
tries. And  it  has  expanded  its  product  line 
and  businesses  from  the  original  Johnson's 
Prepared  Paste  Wax,  which  it  started 
making  in  1888  in  response  to  floor  buyers' 
requests,  into  an  array  that  includes  sham- 
poos, industrial  cleaners  and  a  developing 
commercial  extermination  service. 

At  the  company's  2-million-square-foot 
"Waxdale"  plant  in  Racine,  more  than  400 
products  are  produced. 

Through  all  the  growth  and  changes,  the 
company  has  remained  family  owned  and 
controlled.  From  S.C.  Johnson,  Sam  John- 
son's great-grandfather,  it  was  passed  on  to 
Herbert  Fisk  Johnson  Sr.,  Sam  Johnson's 
grandfather.  And  from  1928  until  1966, 
when  Sam  Johnson  became  the  president. 


control  was  in  the  hands  of  his  father,  Her- 
bert Fisk  Johnson  Jr. 

This  month  Sam  Johnson  plans  to  begin 
the  process  of  selecting  the  next  Johnson  to 
run  his  company.  All  four  of  his  children 
(Curt,  32:  Helen,  30,  Fisk.  29;  and  Winfred. 
28)  now  work  for  Johnson  Wax. 

"I'll  be  working  out  a  management  succes- 
sion plan  for  the  board  which  will  include 
my  children,"  he  says.  •Hopefully,  there 
will  be  a  logical  transition  to  the  next  gen- 
eration." Passing  the  business  on,  Johnson 
says,  ••gives  real  meaning  to  what  you're 
doing  in  your  life's  work."  As  to  who  might 
be  tapped  when  he  takes  his  final  leave  of 
the  company  in  10  years.  "It's  much  too 
early." 

Whoever  succeeds  him  will  have  to'  wbrk 
hard  to  match  his  record. 

Johnson  was  the  one  who  persuaded  his 
father  to  branch  out  into  products  besides 
waxes  and  cleaners.  The  first  foray:  Raid 
House  &  Garden  Bug  Killer,  introduced  in 
1956. 

Now,  the  chairman  says.  Johnson  Wax  is 
diversified  enough  that  'if  we're  put  rflit  of 
the  floor  wax  business  it  isn't  a  major  thing 
to  us  any  more.  I  feel  much  more  confident 
being  diversified."  An  example  of  the 
strength  the  company  gained  by  branching 
out:  Edge  alone.  Johnson  says,  accounts  for 
$300  million  of  the  company's  annual  sales. 

He's  not  shopping  the  diversification  proc- 
ess. Last  year's  purchase  of  Miami-based 
••Bugs"  Burger  Bug  Killers  Inc..  says  John- 
son, should  help  the  company  tap  the  serv- 
ices market.  ••Bugs"  provides  pest  control 
services  to  restaurants,  hotels,  hospitals  and 
cruise  ships  in  44  states. 

••We  see  real  growth  prospects  in  provid- 
ing services  that  use  our  products  and  tech- 
nology."  Johnson  says.  'Insecticides  can  ob- 
viously be  transferred  to  such  operations." 

Of  course,  the  company  has  managed  to 
do  pretty  well  with  most  of  its  more  tradi- 
tional home-  and  personal-care  products. 
Smart  marketing  has  been  a  key.  says  John 
Nevin.  a  business  professor  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Madison.  One  example:  Gil- 
lette Co.  hasn't  been  able  to  knock  Eklge  out 
of  its  number  one  slot  in  the  shaving  foam/ 
gel  market. 

•When  they  (Johnson  Wax)  knew  Gillette 
would  be  coming  out  with  a  gel  product  to 
compete  with  them,  they  used  some  clever 
promotion  techniques  (a  two-for-the-price- 
of-one  offer  on  Edge)  to  take  customers  out 
of  the  market. "  Nevis  says.  "Then  they  put 
Edge  through  a  crash  redevelopment  pro- 
gram and  came  out  with  an  improved  prod- 
uct just  as  their  customers  were  coming 
back  into  the  market." 

There  have  been  less  successful  marketing 
moves:  Clean  'N  Clear  Floor  Cleaner  made 
its  debut  in  1982  in  an  opaque  bottle.  Cus- 
tomers mistakingly  thought  it  was  a  polish. 

Johnson  hopes  a  pared-down  organization- 
al structure  will  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
such  goofs.  "We  had  tended  to  double-up 
the  number  of  people  who  needed  to  do 
things,"  he  says.  Attrition,  he  says  has 
thinned  out  management. 

But  even  if  management  gets  thinner  and 
the  products  keep  diversifying,  one  policy 
remains  constant  at  Johnson  Wax:  no  lay- 
offs. 

The  company  has  never  laid  anyone  off 
and  doesn't  plan  to  do  that  any  time  soon. 
"Some  of  the  employees  may  interpret 
that  as  meaning  they  have  a  job  for  life  no 
matter  what  they  do.  and  that's  not  true, " 
Johnson  says.  "But  as  long  as  the  great  bulk 
of  people  do  their  jobs,  we  can  offer  job  se- 
curity—even though  we  don't  promise  that," 
Johnson  says. 


Johnson  says  loyalty  to  his  employees 
"began  with  my  grandfather.  He  started 
profit-sharing,  the  five-day  work  week  and 
the  40-hour  week,  all  way  in  advance  of 
most  other  companies." 

He  also  has  Inherited  a  loyalty  to  Racine, 
and  to  maintaining  an  open  relationship 
with  its  85,000  residents.  Johnson's  home 
number  is  in  the  local  phone  book.  "Jean 
(his  wife)  and  I  have  always  had  a  fetish 
about  that,"  Johnson  says. 

And  he  drives  himself  to  work.  "Anybody 
in  Racine  with  a  chauffeur  would  be 
drummed  out  of  town,"  he  says.  "I  have 
never  felt  threatened  by  anything.  We 
aren't  like  that  in  Racine." 

Johnson  half-jokingly  says  that  celebra- 
tions like  this  week's  trip  by  the  Australians 
might  be  stretching  his  loyalty  to  employ- 
ees. 

They'll  be  entertained  with  parties,  tours 
of  the  Racine  facilities,  and  evenings  at  the 
homes  of  Johnson  Wax  employees,  where 
they're  expected  to  get  a  taste  of  backyard 
barbecuing.  And  before  leaving  the  USA 
next  Friday  they'll  spend  two  days  touring 
Los  Angeles. 

But  the  visit  sets  up  great  expectations. 
Just  as  the  Australians  expected  an  invita- 
tion because  400  British  employees  were 
brought  here  in  1984  to  celebrate  their  oper- 
ation's 70th  anniversary,  Johnson  knows 
milestones  are  approaching  in  most  of  John- 
son Wax's  42  other  non-USA  operations. 

Next  up:  the  70th  anniversary,  in  1990,  of 
Johnson  Wax's  Canadian  operations.  That 
wouldn't  cost  the  several  million  dollars 
that  will  be  spent  on  the  Australians  but 
could  still  be  rather  expensive.  "If  business 
is  lousy,  we  might  not  do  the  same  thing," 
Johnson  says,  "but  I  would  have  a  hard 
time  not  doing  it." 

Don't  be  surprised,  however,  if  Johnson 
Wax  does  lavish  more  parties  and  trips  on 
its  employees  in  coming  years.  After  all.  this 
:s  a  company  that  believes  in  tradition:  It 
still  uses  the  desks  and  chairs  that  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  designed  to  complement  the 
distinctive  headquarters  he  built  for  Her- 
bert Fisk  Johnson  Jr.  in  1936. 

And  it's  a  company  that  believes  in  a 
family  atmosphere.  "We  don't  have  any 
unions  .  .  ."  Sam  Johnson  says.  ••We  are  all 
Johnson  people.  We  sit  on  the  same  side  of 
the  table  and  try  to  work  our  problems  out 
ourselves." 


JACK  TROTTER, 
CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOW 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  most  fortunate  since  last  Novem- 
ber to  have  had  Lt.  Col.  Jack  Trotter. 
USA,  an  American  Political  Science 
Association  congressional  fellow,  serve 
on  my  staff.  He  has  made  significant 
contributions  during  his  time  with  us 
and  is  now  about  to  leave  for  a  new  as- 
signment. Because  of  his  dedication, 
intellect,  and  commitment,  I  wanted  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  recognize  his 
work. 

As  a  professional,  officer  Jack 
brought  a  broad  perspective  to  the 
Senate  on  a  wide  variety  of  issues, 
both  in  the  defense  and  foreign  affairs 
arena.  As  such,  he  was  able  to  make  an 
immediate  contribution  to  the  ongoing 
legislative  work. 

He  played  a  key  role  with  respect  to 
the    continuing    developments    on    a 
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measure  I  introduced  last  year  con- 
cerning our  national  security  strategy. 
The  administration  submitted  its  first 
report  on  national  security  strategy  of 
the  United  States  early  this  year, 
while  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee held  an  extensive  series  of 
hearings  focusing  on  national  strategy. 

These  hearings  laid  the  foundation 
for  subsequent  formulation  of  our 
fiscal  years  1988-89  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Jack  played  a  key  role  in 
maintaining  an  active  liaison  with  the 
administration  during  work  on  its 
report  and  in  providing  a  valuable  per- 
spective in  application  of  this  report 
during  our  hearings.  All  through  this 
process,  he  displayed  superb  insight 
into  the  essential  elements  of  our  na- 
tional strategy  and  the  conduct  of  our 
national  security  affairs. 

This  month  marks  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Marshall  plan.  Jack  was  a 
driving  force  behind  a  Presidential 
proclamation  designating  the  month 
of  Jime  as  "George  C.  Marshall 
Month."  At  the  same  time,  his  perse- 
verance resulted  in  securing  well  over 
the  requisite  50  signatures  for  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  70 
honoring  the  late  Secretary  of  State, 
George  Catlett  Marshall,  and  the  an- 
niversary of  his  plan.  This  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  20 
and  ultimately  signed  by  President 
Reagan  on  June  1  and  is  now  Public 
Law  100-49. 

Furthermore,  Jack  Trotter  has 
played  an  important  role  with  a  host 
of  veterans  issues.  His  sensitivity, 
along  with  a  keen  appreciation  for  the 
consequence  of  these  issues,  contribut- 
ed in  a  meaningful  way  to  bettering 
the  situation  of  the  American  vet.  His 
experience  provided  a  solid  basis  from 
which  to  take  positive  action. 

Highly  motivated,  extremely  intelli- 
gent, and  clearly  a  self-starter.  Jack 
quickly  became  an  integral  and  invalu- 
able member  of  my  staff.  He  expresses 
himself  extremely  well  both  in  written 
and  verbal  communication,  and  is  a 
consistent  source  of  reliable  and  well- 
conceived  advice. 

His  recommendations  were  always 
well-founded  and  reflected  a  genuine 
intellectual  maturity.  He  is  highly  re- 
spected by  all  with  whom  he  has  asso- 
ciated and  is  liked  equally  well.  His  ac- 
complishments are  indicative  of  a  per- 
severing and  authentic  dedication, 
both  to  duty  and  to  our  Nation.  I  am 
extremely  appreciative  for  the  many 
contributions  he  made  while  a  part  of 
my  staff.  His  leaving  will,  unfortunate- 
ly, leave  a  void  that  will  be  difficult  to 
fill. 

As  the  colonel  moves  on  to  a  new 
challenge.  I  would  like  to  again  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  for  his 
outstanding  service.  I  wish  him  the 
very  best  for  his  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OLIVE  BEHRENDT 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  Olive 
Behrendt  died  on  Thursday.  May  28th. 
Fittingly,  this  renaissance  woman 
ended  her  life  in  Venice,  a  city  steeped 
in  historical  and  artistic  riches.  Mrs. 
Behrendt  was  a  familiar  face  in  classi- 
cal Italy.  But  then,  she  was  at  home 
on  several  continents,  in  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl  as  much  as  on  the  Grand 
Canal.  She  counted  among  her  friends 
many  of  the  world's  most  celebrated 
musicians,  along  with  movie  stars  and 
other  artists  of  the  first  rank.  But, 
first  and  always.  Olive  Behrendt  was  a 
friend  to  all  Los  Angeles. 

The  daughter  of  a  clothier  father 
and  a  Russian  immigrant  mother,  she 
was  raised  in  an  atmosphere  of  conti- 
nental refinement.  Her  family  spoke 
French  at  home,  and  Olive  herself 
learned  four  languages  in  furtherance 
of  the  promising  career  as  an  operatic 
soprano  which  she  gave  up  for  mar- 
riage and  philanthropy.  In  1939,  she 
wed  Los  Angeles  insurance  executive 
George  W.  Behrendt.  Instead  of  be- 
coming an  opera  star,  she  became  a 
modern  Medici,  a  patron  of  the  arts 
who  functined  simultaneously  and 
brilliantly  as  a  businesswoman,  fund- 
raiser, and  philanthropist. 

She  was  a  mainstay  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Philharmonic  Association,  Plaza  de 
la  Raza,  the  Norton  Simon  Museum, 
and  the  Founders  of  the  Music  Center. 
Not  content  just  to  promote  life's  finer 
things,  this  wonderfully  warm  and 
caring  woman  promoted  life  itself, 
both  in  her  early  work  on  behalf  of 
what  were  then  two  separate  hospi- 
tals. Cedars  of  Lebanon  and  Mount 
Sinai,  and  later  in  her  life  as  a  gener- 
ous benefactress  to  a  Catholic  Or- 
phanage in  far-off  Salzburg,  Austria. 
On  top  of  everything  else,  Mrs.  Beh- 
rendt was  an  accomplished  horsewo- 
man, a  jazz  accompanist  to  no  less 
than  Jascha  Heifetz,  and  the  first  and 
only  woman  in  Venice  to  have  her  own 
powerboat  license. 

Of  course,  in  recalling  Olive's  many 
contributions,  we  can  hardly  overlook 
the  Music  Center  of  Los  Angeles 
County  that  was  among  her  life's 
great  passions.  For  30  years,  she  pol- 
ished this  brightest  jewel  in  the  cul- 
tural crown  of  southern  California. 
Her  achievement  ranks  second  only  to 
that  of  Dorothy  Chandler,  her  close 
friend. 

It  came  as  no  surprise  that  when 
Buff  Chandler  was  looking  about  for 
kindred  spirits  to  share  her  dream  of  a 
cultural  hub  for  the  City  of  Angels. 
Olive  Behrendt  was  one  of  the  first 
people  to  which  she  turned.  For  Olive 
knew  that  the  most  sophisticated  ar- 
tistry depended  in  large  part  on  some 
pretty  basic  arithmetic.  Because  she 
gave  so  much  of  herself,  she  was  ideal- 
ly suited  to  solicit  support  from 
others. 

So  many  and  so  great  were  her  con- 
tributions to  Los  Angeles  that  she  won 


recognition  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
as  Woman  of  the  Year. 

Mrs.  Behrendt  never  fully  realized 
her  early  operatic  ambitions.  But  her 
place  in  the  artistic  community  is  as- 
sured. Her  stage  grew  to  worldwide 
proportions.  Through  a  crowded  life, 
her  virtuoso  performance  never  wa- 
vered, her  energy  never  flagged.  Her 
enthusiasm  and  zest  for  life  at  72  was 
no  less  than  that  of  the  UCLA  voice 
major  she  was  just  a  few  quick  decades 
ago. 

She  will  he  remembered  deservedly, 
by  friends  and  by  the  city  she  loved 
and  gave  so  much,  with  pride,  with 
love  and  with  profound  gratitute,  for 
as  long  as  composers  set  emotions  to 
music  and  musicians  play  with  love  in 
their  hearts. 


BOISE  MAYOR  DIRK  KEMP- 
THORNES  NEW  VISION  FOR 
THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  refreshing  and  exciting  to  see 
new  leaders  emerge  in  the  public 
sector.  That  is  what  is  happening  in 
the  capitol  city  of  my  State,  Boise,  ID. 

Dirk  Kempthorne  was  elected  mayor 
of  Boise  in  November  1985.  Since  then, 
the  people  of  the  "city  of  trees"  have 
enjoyed  and  admired  their  new 
mayor's  youthful  vigor,  enthusiasm, 
dedication,  leadership  and  unending 
vision. 

Despite  Idaho's  economic  difficulties 
due  to  its  natural  resource-based  econ- 
omy so  heavily  reliant  on  agriculture, 
timber,  and  mining,  Boise  is  a  city  on 
the  move  with  a  dynamic  mayor  lead- 
ing the  charge  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  prosperity. 

An  article  and  interview  in  a  recent 
Boise  magazine  highlights  Mayor  Dirk 
Kempthome's  style  and  accomplish- 
ments. Mayor  Kempthorne  is  a  real 
credit  to  my  State,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
share  this  article  with  my  colleagues 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Boise's  Biggest  Booster 

(By  Larry  Munden) 

The  office  of  Mayor  is  an  ancient  and  ven- 
erable one.  Even  in  small  towns,  it  carries  a 
degree  of  prestige  and  is  given  its  rightful 
honors  in  local  parades  and  celebrations- 
even  if  the  Mayor  is  also  the  local  barber.  In 
a  city  the  size  of  Boise,  of  course,  the 
Mayor's  job  is  a  full-time  and  very  active 
one  which  has  considerable  impact  on  the 
way  the  City  of  Trees  operates. 

In  Boise's  case,  too.  most  of  us  linow  the 
Mayor  primarily  from  brief  appearances  in 
television  news  coverage  or  from  articles  in 
the  newspaper  reporting  immdiate  events.  I 
was  pleased,  therefore,  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  interview  Mayor  Dirlt  Kempthorne. 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  tall(  about  some  of 
the  larger  issues  that  he  feels  are  important 
to  Boise,  about  his  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
our  city,  about  the  way  he  approaches  the 


Job  in  order  to  accomplish  the  things  he  be- 
lieves are  important.  I  loolced  forward,  as 
well,  to  the  opportunity  to  catch  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  the  personal  side  of  the  city's 
major  public  figure. 

I  approached  the  interview,  I  must  say. 
with  very  little  preconception  of  the  Mayor 
as  an  individual  or  of  what  he  would  have  to 
say— but  with  some  anticipation  that  all  of 
us  could  take  this  chance  to  become  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  him.  My  anticipation 
was  amply  rewarded  by  finding  that  I  en- 
joyed talking  with  him.  found  him  to  be 
very  approachable  on  most  issues.  And.  per- 
haps most  important.  I  came  away  believing 
that  here  is  a  Mayor  whose  enthusiasm  for 
his  city  is  genuine.  In  Dirk  Kempthorne  we 
appear  to  have  a  Mayor  who  is  committed 
to  his  job.  and  who  sees  his  own  success  in 
that  Job  as  being  intimately  linked  with  the 
success  of  Boise. 

Indeed,  for  a  transplanted  Idahoan  who 
was  bom  in  California  and  grew  up  in  Spo- 
kane, he  appears  to  \>t  very  taken  with  his 
adopted  slate  and  particularly  with  the  cap- 
ital city  for  which  he  is  now  the  chief  elect- 
ed official. 

For  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  City  of 
Trees,  the  Mayor  is  the  one  elected  official 
who  has  the  greatest  influence  on  the  daily 
progression  of  our  lives  in  the  community. 
It  seems  well  worth  the  effort  to  spend 
more  time  getting  to  know  his  thoughts 
about  our  city,  the  issues  that  face  it.  and 
his  ideas  for  iU  future.  Downtown  redevel- 
opment, city  finance,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  city  government  will  be  with  us  for  a 
long  time.  Mayor  Kempthome's  willingness 
to  address  these  issues  not  only  helps  us 
become  better  acquainted  with  him.  it  helps 
make  us  feel  more  a  part  of  what's  happen- 
ing in  our  city. 

And  what's  happening  appears  to  be  good. 
When  Mayor  Kempthorne  speaks  of  Boise's 
future,  his  enthusiasm  comes  through  loud 
and  clear.  When  he  remarks  that  ".  .  .  in 
Boise,  we  are  still  about  to  happen  as  a 
great  city.  Our  brightest  days  are  ahead!" 
There's  no  doubt  that  he  means  it. 

But  his  enthusiasm  isn't  just  strongly  ap- 
parent—it's also  highly  contagious.  You  get 
the  feeling  that  his  comments  reflect  a  new 
spirit  of  hope  and  optimism  which  seems  to 
be  taking  root  in  the  City  of  Trees.  Mayor 
Kempthorne  may  be  Boise's  chief  official 
booster,  but  he  also  appears  to  be  confident 
that  he  has  the  support  of  a  newly  united 
community  behind  him  as  he  takes  on  this 
welcome  role. 
Are  you  enjoying  being  the  Mayor? 
I  find  it  an  exhilarating  challenge.  I  can't 
say  that  it's  fun  job.  because  there  are  so 
many  times  when  there  are  crises,  but  over- 
all I  would  say  that  it  is  an  exciting  office  to 
be  in.  I  also  feel  that  we're  making  progress 
and  so,  yes.  I'm  pleased  with  being  able  to 
attain  and  maintain  the  office. 

A  lot  of  things  represented  real  problems 
when  you  came  into  office.  What  have  you 
found  to  be  the  biggest  problems  you've  had 
to  face  so  far? 

There  were  some  very  tangible  things.  For 
example,  this  was  the  first  year  that  this 
city— and  every  city  across  the  country— had 
to  put  together  a  budget  that  did  not  con- 
tain federal  revenue  sharing.  That  was 
about  $1.3  million  worth  of  funds  to  Boise 
and— with  a  tight  budget  anyway— to  have 
to  put  together  a  budget  that  didn't  include 
that  $1.3  million  was  a  difficult  task. 

Developing  a  new  working  relationship 
with  the  state  legislature  I  felt  was  impor- 
tant as  well,  and  I  think  that  we  got  off  to 
the  right  start.  The  day  after  taking  office  I 


addressed  the  state  Senate.  I  brought  them 
words  of  welcome  from  Boiseans  and  simply 
told  them  we  were  delighted  that  they  were 
here,  acknowledging  that  they  personally 
spend  one  or  two  million  dollars  every  sixty 
to  ninety  days  while  they're  here  during  the 
legislative  session. 

I  also  emphasized  that  this  is  the  capital 
for  all  of  Idaho;  I  don't  think  that  they  had 
heard  that  message  for  a  while.  And.  be- 
cause of  that,  I  think  they  helped  us  with 
our  efforts  to  expand  the  BRA,  whereas  the 
year  before  their  mood  was  to  abolish  it. 
Also,  a  significant  bill— House  Bill  754— was 
passed,  which  for  the  first  time  since  the  1% 
Initiative  gave  an  incentive  for  new  growth 
and  annexation  to  occur. 

This  was  also  the  year  that  our  contracts 
with  the  police  and  firefighters  expired. 
Anytime  you  have  two  major  union  con- 
tracts expiring  in  the  same  year,  you're 
going  to  have  to  really  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  them.  We  have  now  separated  those 
contracts  so  that  they'll  expire  in  different 
years,  and  I  ijelieve  that  will  be  to  the  bene- 
fit of  both  the  unions  and  the  city.  Also,  we 
will  negotiate  prior  to  the  budget-setting 
process  instead  of  after  it.  It's  difficult  to 
negotiate  when  you've  already  set  your 
budget? 

The  fiscal  administration  seems  to  be  the 
guts  of  this  job,  so  to  speak.  We've  been 
through  a  number  of  years  in  which  things 
always  seem  to  be  up  in  the  air  each  time 
the  budget  process  rolls  around.  Do  you 
think  the  fiscal  situation  has  stabilized 
somewhat? 

I  don't  know  that  it  will  be  stabilizing.  We 
will  endeavor  now  to  establish  some  long- 
range  plans  but.  again,  with  each  legislative 
session  there  are  bills  that  can  either  add 
revenue  to  the  community  or  detract  reve- 
nue from  the  community.  There  are  a 
number  of  imponderables  at  times.  Also, 
what  will  the  growth  rate  be? 

That's  why  we're  embarking  on  an  aggres- 
sive economic  development  program— so 
that,  to  the  extent  possible,  we  can  generate 
additional  revenue  right  here  at  home 
through  an  expanded  tax  base,  by  bringing 
new  business  in.  and  ensuring  that  existing 
businesses  can  succeed,  can  prosper,  can 
expand.  Most  of  your  new  growth  in  a  com- 
munity, probably  80  percent  of  it,  comes 
from  your  existing  businesses  Just  expand- 
ing. 

Soon,  for  the  first  time  in  Boise's  history, 
we  will  have  an  economic  development  di- 
rector. That  person's  sole  mission  will  be  to 
work  with  both  existing  businesses  and  to 
help  coordinate  and  enhance  the  efforts  of 
the  Chamber,  the  Economic  Development 
Council,  the  Idaho  Company,  and  all  these 
other  efforts  working  on  economic  develop- 
ment so  that  City  Hall  plays  its  legitimate 
role  as  well. 

What  do  you  see  that  role  as  being? 

Well,  for  many  of  these  manufacturers 
and  potential  companies  that  have  come 
into  town,  one  of  the  things  they  want  to 
know  is,  'What  is  the  attitude  of  your  local 
government?  Will  we  be  welcome?  Will  it  be 
a  difficult  process  to  try  to  get  through 
planning  and  zoning  to  get  a  building 
permit  and  to  understand  the  ordinances 
that  apply?"  In  some  communities  those 
things  may  take  six  months:  in  others  less 
than  a  month.  We  want  to  be  one  of  those 
communities  where  the  effort  is  reasonable, 
and  is  streamlined  to  the  extent  possible  so 
that  when  they  do  come  in  and  talk  they 
find  there  is  a  welcome  mat  out  in  City  Hall. 

You  see  your  administration,  then,  as 
being  growth-oriented. 


Yes,  very  much. 

That's  a  high  priority? 

It  is.  Growth  that  is  directed,  and  growth 
that  will  enhance  the  quality  of  life  that  we 
have.  I'm  especially  interested  in  those  com- 
panies and  corporations  that  are  attracted 
to  Boise  t>ecause  of  our  quality  of  life.  I  like 
to  see  that  they  appreciate  it,  and  to  hear 
them  say  they  believe  this  would  be  a  nice 
place  to  live. 

When  I  know  that  that's  their  attitude, 
then  I  feel  they  would  be  good  citizens  who 
would  want  to  contribute  and  be  a  part  of 
maintaining  and  enhancing  that  quality  of 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it's  a  company 
that  doesn't  seem  to  care  where  it  locates  its 
people  and  if  quality  of  life  doesn't  seem  to 
be  a  key  issue,  then  I'm  a  little  ^ss  anxious 
to  go  the  extra  mile  to  help  thei*.  There  are 
times  when  that  can  be  a  net  drain  on  the 
community. 

You  see  quality  of  life  as  being  Boise's 
major  selling  point? 

I  think  it's  one  of  our  top  selling  points, 
but  I  also  think  that  one  of  the  things  we 
have  going  for  us  is  the  community  itself, 
the  people. 

I've  had  occasion  to  do  some  travelling 
since  taking  office,  and  on  those  occasions 
have  met  some  governors  of  other  states. 
When  its  mentioned  that  I'm  from  Boise, 
Idaho,  they  immediately  reflect  upon  the 
grand  treatment  they  had  here  last  year  at 
the  National  Governors'  Conference.  And 
the  Wally  Byam  people  I  talk  to— many  of 
whom  have  taken  their  trailers  to  these 
events  every  year  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years- say  that , Boise  sticlis  out  as  one  of 
the  finest  rallies  they've  ever  had.  And  that 
was  because— whether  it  was  in  grocery 
stores,  restaurants,  or  retail  stores— every- 
body made  them  feel  special  and  welcome. 

With  that  sort  of  community,  what  we 
want  to  do  now  is  put  in  place  the  physical 
structure  downtown  that  matches  the  great- 
ness of  its  people.  Then  I  think  we're  going 
to  have  truly  the  bright  spot  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Speaking  of  new  physical  structures  down- 
town, you  must  be  pleased  with  the  results 
of  the  election  on  the  Greater  Boise  Audito- 
rium District,  and  with  the  strength  of  the 
vote  to  retain  the  District. 

Oh.  I  am,  and  I  feel  that  this  is  a  real  re- 
flection of  the  progress  made  in  the  past 
year.  Had  that  vote  been  taken  a  year  or 
two  years  ago,  I  don't  think  it  would  have 
succeeded.  But  now  I  think  that  people  are 
sensing  and  they're  seeing  the  momentum 
and  the  new  progress  that's  happening,  and 
they  want  to  see  that  continue. 

How  will  the  new  Convention  Center  help 
market  Boise? 

We  believe  that  if  we  can  bring  a  variety 
of  people  to  Boise  and  let  them  see  what  we 
have  here— both  in  terms  of  physical  at- 
tributes as  well  as  the  people— we  can't  help 
but  impress  them.  And  we  need  to  have  an 
additional  tool  to  allow  us  to  bring  more 
people  in. 

Tourism  can  become  one  of  our  leading  in- 
dustries. It's  clean,  those  who  visit  pay  the 
local  sales  tax  and  room  tax,  and  then  they 
go  home.  I  think  that  we  have  to  become  ag- 
gressive in  tourism,  and  that's  why  we  need 
to  have  the  Convention  Center  here  in  the 
capital  city. 

Now  that  it  appears  that  one  or  more 
malls  are  actually  going  to  be  built  in  Boise 
outside  of  the  downtown  area,  do  you  feel 
the  BRA  has  adapted  to  the  change  in  di- 
rection as  to  what's  going  to  happen  down- 
town? 
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I  believe  that  the  BRA  has  adapted  to  the 
new  mixed-use  approach.  I  think  it  was  sig- 
nificant that,  in  our  expansion  of  that 
agency,  we  now  have  two  City  Council  mem- 
bers who  are  directly  involved  in  the  rede- 
velopment process— Councilman  Ron  Twile- 
gar  and  Councilwoman  Sara  Baker.  In  fact, 
Ron  Twilegar  is  now  the  cochairman  for  the 
BRA. 

With  the  malls,  the  thing  that  these  na- 
tional retailers  needed  to  hear  was  that  we 
were  no  longer  going  to  try  a  government 
solution  that  dictated  where  they  would 
locate.  That's  why  I  went  to  Seattle  and 
New  York  and  met  with  the  presidents  of 
the  major  retail  stores  and  just  said.  "I'm 
here  to  tell  you  that  we  want  you  in  Boise, 
Idaho:  that  it  is  a  market  that  has  been 
waiting  some  years  for  your  arrival;  and 
that  we  will  allow  the  marketplace  to  deter- 
mine where  the  location  should  be,  because 
you  have  the  sophisticated  market  studies 
and  analyses.  You  know  what  location  will 
allow  you  to  prosper,  and  we  just  want  to 
see  a  regional  mall  that  will  prosper  because 
that  wUl  be  good  for  this  entire  region." 

One  executive  in  New  York  said  that  he 
never  thought  he  would  hear  the  day  when 
the  Mayor  of  Boise  was  sitting  in  his  office 
saying.  "The  welcome  mat  is  out:  please 
come  to  Boise."  I  believe  that  we  have  made 
significant  progress. 

You  mention  the  new  mixed-use  concept 
for  downtown.  Can  you  expand  on  that  a 
bit?  What  do  you  see  happening  first  in 
terms  of  mixed-use  development  downtown? 

There's  a  saying  that  "Retail  always  fol- 
lows." I  don't  expect  to  see  a  great  amount 
of  square  footage  of  retail  to  happen  first, 
or  to  be  the  lead  in  attracting  the  office 
space.  I  think  we'll  see  the  office  space 
become  a  reality  first,  and  perhaps  within 
the  same  time  period  we  can  get  the  Con- 
vention Center  construction  in  place.  Then, 
with  those  as  anchors.  I  think  that  retail 
wiU  then  want  to  come  in  and  provide  the 
services  and  the  goods  for  those  individuals 
in  the  downtown  area.  The  other  activities 
would  just  begin  to  fall  into  place. 

It's  hard  for  me  to  tell  you  what  will  be 
the  first  items.  t>ecause  really  we're  trying 
to  encourage  the  marketplace  to  work.  As 
entrepreneurs  and  business  folks  out  there 
determine  that  they  can  succeed  in  the 
downtown  environment.  I  think  they'll 
make  the  decision  to  stay. 

Peterson  Motors,  for  example,  recently 
made  an  announcement  that  they  will 
invest  S200.000  to  expand  their  current 
property  on  Main  Street.  They  believe  that 
Boise  has  now  made  a  strong  commitment 
to  its  downtown,  and  is  moving  forward,  so 
they're  going  to  be  part  of  it.  Their  decision 
is  one  very  positive  signal  that  here  is  a 
downtown  business  which  is  willing  to  invest 
and  stay  in  the  downtown  area.  The  Bon 
Marche  is  putting  $250,000  into  their  down- 
town store  as  well,  so  I  think  that— in  addi- 
tion to  some  of  the  vacant  lots  where  we'll 
see  construction  occurring— we  will  also  see 
existing  businesses  make  new  investments. 

How  will  the  development  of  one  or  more 
regional  malls,  and  what's  happening  down- 
town, affect  local  businesses? 

I  think  it  will  be  very  positive,  using  as 
just  one  example  the  fact  that  Westgate 
was  recently  purchased  by  an  out-of-state 
concern.  There  were  people  who  thought 
that  Price's  Westpark  development  would 
have  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  Westgate 
because  they're  so  close,  and  assumed  all 
the  customers  would  be  drawn  from  West- 
gate  to  the  new  mall.  But  one  of  the  key 
reasons  the  new  investors  gave  for  purchas- 


ing Westgate  was  that  they  wanted  to  be 
close  to  the  Westpark  shopping  area— they 
see  it  as  a  real  plus.  So  I  think  that,  as  we 
see  things  begin  to  develop  and  occur,  it's 
going  to  help  each  business  that's  already 
here. 

When  the  group  of  architects  came  to 
town  for  four  days  for  the  R/UDAT  study 
to  examine  downtown  and  make  sugges- 
tions, I  happened  to  attend  one  of  the  meet- 
ings which  involved  several  of  the  local  mer- 
chants in  a  round-table  discussion.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  R/UDAT  team  asked 
one  of  the  businessmen,  "Who  is  our  compe- 
tition?" The  merchant  responded  that  it 
was  the  fellow  sitting  across  the  table.  That 
person  in  turn  referenced  the  person  sitting 
next  to  him,  and  they  generally  identified 
one  another  as  the  competition. 

The  R/UDAT  team  member  than  empha- 
sized that  they  must  realize  that  their  com- 
petition was  not  one  another,  but  rather 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver  and  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco  and  Portland.  By  working  to- 
gether collectively,  he  said,  the  merchants 
could  help  establish  the  image  and  percep- 
tion among  Boiseans  that.  "You  can  find 
whatever  you're  looking  for  in  Boise."  They 
would  begin  to  capture  these  important 
business  dollars,  which  will  stay  right  here 
in  Boise  instead  of  flowing  to  other  regions. 

The  city  exists  within  the  county.  There 
were  some  obvious  rough  spots  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  about  the  time  you 
came  into  office.  Do  you  feel  that  Boise  City 
and  Ada  County  have  achieved,  or  are  work- 
ing to  achieve,  a  better  working  relation- 
ship? 

I  do,  definitely.  The  County  Commission- 
ers' offices  are  on  the  same  floor  as  my 
own— they're  really  just  down  the  hall.  In 
the  past  there  was  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
who  owed  who  and  how  much  it  should  be 
and  whether  or  not  the  cost  should  be  in- 
creased. We  now  have  signed  working  agree- 
ments— contracts  signed  by  both  sides— on 
things  such  as  the  maintenance  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Law  Enforcement  Building, 
record-keeping,  dispatch  services,  the  mail 
services,  and  so  on.  Now  we  know  for  two 
years  what  the  numbers  will  be  under  that 
agreement. 

Where  is  Boise  at  in  terms  of  the  services 
it  provides?  Are  we  about  where  we  should 
be?  Are  there  things  you  would  like  to  see 
the  City  doing  that  it's  not  able  to  do  given 
the  current  fiscal  situation? 

We  are  not  in  an  expansion  mode  where 
we  can  provide  more  services,  so  we  want  to 
hold  the  line  so  that  we're  not  cutting  back 
on  services. 

What  we've  been  having  to  do  is  not 
expand,  but  try  to  maintain  the  assets  that 
the  City  currently  has.  Since  about  1979  the 
work  force  of  the  City  has  actually  declined 
by  about  23  percent,  although  the  popula- 
tion has  been  increasing.  We're  doing  more, 
therefore,  with  fewer  people. 

What  about  personal  goals  that  you 
brought  to  the  job?  What  would  you  like  to 
accomplish  during  your  administration? 

I  would  like  to  t>e  able  to  look  back  and 
see  that  I  was  part  of  the  change  and  the 
progress  that  will  have  led  to  new  construc- 
tion, where  people  will  see  the  tangible  evi- 
dence that  a  new  downtown  is  certainly  un- 
derway, that  there  are  new  facilities  for 
them  to  visit  and  enjoy,  that  a  new  vibrancy 
has  been  brought  downtown.  And  also  that 
they  can  go  for  good  retail  shopping  in  a  re- 
gional mall  that  will  be  the  flagship  of  malls 
for  the  entire  Northwest  area,  a  mall  that 
we're  proud  to  show  off.  We've  talked  about 
it  for  a  number  of  years,  but  I'd  like  to  look 
back  on  it  as  becoming  a  reality. 
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I'd  like,  too.  as  ain  administrator  to  bring 
principles  to  City  Hall  so  that  it  is  smooth 
in  operation  and  so  that  financial  forecast- 
ing and  the  budget-setting  process  is  accu- 
rate and  fair  and  aggressive  in  trying  to  pro- 
vide service  to  community  members  at  the 
least  tax  dollars  possible. 

And  I'd  like  for  City  employees  to  be 
happy  working  here,  to  think  it's  a  good 
place  to  work,  and  to  have  the  community 
recognize  that  they're  a  good  work  force. 

Going  back  to  the  malls  for  Just  a  minute, 
and  your  hopes  for  them,  do  you  see  either 
or  both  of  the  currently  proposed  malls  as 
satisfying  your  description  as  a  "flagship" 
kind  of  facility  for  the  Northwest? 

I  do.  When  I  was  in  Seattle  I  spoke  to  the 
president  of  the  Bon  Marche.  who  inciden- 
tally was  manager  of  the  local  Boise  store 
when  the  escalators  were  put  in— he's  very 
proud  of  that  fact  it  was  state-of-the-art  at 
that  time.  He  has  a  special  fondness  for 
Boise  and.  in  discussing  what  the  new  Bon 
Marche  store  will  look  like  in  the  mall,  he 
said  that  it  will  be  something  all  of  us  will 
be  proud  of  because  it  will  be  upscale  and 
upbeat.  He  said  that  it  will  be  top-of-the- 
line  in  the  Bon  Marche  line. 

I  could  sense  as  I  spoke  to  these  different 
retailers  that  they're  ready  to  make  a  state- 
ment through  their  interior  design  that  this 
is  an  ideal  facility  for  their  marketplace, 
that  it's  going  to  be  beautiful,  it's  going  to 
offer  the  variety  of  goods  that  we  want,  and 
it  may  lead  to  additional  retail  stores  that 
will  address  a  different  segment  of  the 
market. 

I  think  what's  important  is  that,  because 
of  our  current  spending  patterns— and  this 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  president  of 
the  Allied  Stores— our  per  capita  retail  sales 
are  the  lowest  of  any  community  of  our  size 
in  the  United  States.  That's  because  a  lot  of 
retail  money  is  going  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Portland  and  Seattle  and  San  Francisco.  We 
need  to  change  those  spending  habits, 
which  a  new  regional  mall  will  do,  and  once 
the  spending  habits  have  been  changed  and 
the  numt>ers  improve  then  the  other  retail- 
ers will  take  a  look  at  this  market  and  say. 
"it  looks  as  though  the  time  is  arriving 
when  we  too  can  do  well  in  Boise." 

On  a  personal  note,  how  has  your  family 
been  affected  by  you  t>eing  the  Mayor? 

Well,  it  has  been  a  new  experience  for  all 
of  us  in  the  family.  This  is  my  first  time  in 
public  life.  I  have  a  very,  very  supportive 
and  loving  wife.  Before  we  got  into  this,  as 
we  were  just  discussing  whether  or  not  to 
seek  the  office,  we  came  to  the  agreement 
that  the  first  priorty  for  Patricia  is  to  be 
Mom  to  the  children.  They're  young— five 
and  seven  year  old— and  we  want  to  make 
sure  there's  no  deterioration  of  the  home 
front. 

We  have  some  good  very  good  quality  time 
together  with  the  kids  and.  in  fact,  in  some 
of  my  official  capacities  I  will  take  the  chil- 
dren with  me.  At  the  Miss  Boise  Pageant, 
for  example,  my  date  was  my  daughter 
Heather.  She  really  enjoyed  seeing  these 
girls  and  their  performances,  and  she  was 
cheering  for  Amber— who  ultimately  won. 
During  the  National  Cycling  Champion- 
ships in  town  this  summer  I  took  Jeff  with 
me  (who  is  five),  and  we  got  to  get  in  a 
police  car  and  follow  the  bicyclists  on  their 
route,  and  that  was  pretty  special  for  him. 

We  try  to  make  it  so  they're  comfortable 
with  it.  I  guess  they're  young  enough,  too. 
that  it  really  doesn't  faze  them.  If  they  see 
Dad  on  the  news  they'd  still  just  as  soon 
turn  it  and  watch  some  cartoons. 
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You're  obviously  very  up  on  Boise.  As 
you've  gained  some  exposure  as  Mayor  in 
your  travels,  how  does  Boise  stack  up  with 
other  cities  of  comparable  size?  In  terms  of 
the  problems  we  face,  how  we're  dealing 
with  them,  where  are  we  at? 

When  I  attended  a  conference  of  mayors 
of  cities  of  comparable  size.  I  found  that 
there  certainly  are  some  similarities  of 
things  that  we're  all  contending  with,  but  I 
found  too  that  there  are  some  significant 
issues  that  they're  having  to  deal  with  that 
Boise  isn't. 

I  think  that  probably  overall  in  Boise  we 
are  still  about  to  happen  as  a  great  city.  Our 
brightest  days  are  ahead.  Some  of  these 
communities,  however,  are  wondering 
whether  their  future  is  bright,  because  of 
dilemmas  such  as  congestion  that  they're 
facing,  the  transportation  problems  and 
some  of  the  people  problems  they're  having 
to  deal  with.  I  think  when  we  inventory  all 
that  we  have  going  for  us,  and  then  match 
that  with  the  type  of  people  we  have  herp- 
which  is  an  involved  group  of  people— if  we 
continue  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
there's  no  stopping  us  in  becoming  a  truly 
great  city! 

Are  you  Boise's  biggest  t>ooster  right  now? 
Do  you  like  that  role? 

Yes,  I  am.  And  I  do  like  that  role.  Its  a 
natural  role  for  me  to  play  because  I  don't 
have  to  go  from  script.  It's  something  that  I 
l)elieve,  something  that  I  can  just  speak  to 
at  a  moment's  notice.  But  what's  so  interest- 
ing to  me  is  that  when  I'm  in  a  gathering  of 
people  and  we  t>egin  to  talk  about  Boise,  it's 
so  contagious.  So  much  of  my  material 
about  the  positive  things  that  we  have  to 
offer  comes  from  these  people  who  just  tell 
me  their  own  observations.  It's  easy  for  me 
to  l>e  a  salesman  and  a  t>ooster  for  Boise,  be- 
cause I  believe  in  Boise. 

If  you  had  the  power  to  give  Boise  one 
thing,  or  to  change  one  thing  about  Boise, 
what  would  that  one  thing  hel 

I  would  say  that  it  would  be  that  we  con- 
tinue on  the  course  we  are  now  on,  that  we 
could  see  the  reality  of  the  new  highrise 
that  will  be  built,  of  the  Convention  Center 
that  will  be  built,  that  we  can  see  mixed-use 
development  occurring  downtown.  And  that 
the  talk  and  the  studies  will  be  over,  and 
that  Boise's  new  day  has  arrived. 

The  reason  that  I  don't  use  this  wish  to 
say  that  everything  would  just  appear  over- 
night is  that  I  think  that  Boiseans  want  to 
experience  the  feeling  and  the  sense  of  ex- 
citement that  will  come  from  seeing  the 
cranes  in  place,  and  seeing  the  buildings  rise 
from  one  story  to  three  and  then  pretty 
soon  to  seven— to  see  the  step-by-step  proc- 
ess so  that  they  can  sense  that  they're  a 
part  of  this  new  era  that  Boise's  entering 
into.  They  deserve  it:  they've  earned  it. 

The  growing  itself  is  part  of  what  its  all 
about? 

That's  right. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  year,  then, 
you're  pleased? 

Yeah,  I  am. 

Looking  back,  if  the  day  I  took  office 
someone  had  handed  me  a  list  of  the  things 
I  would  be  confronted  with,  it  would  have 
t>een  staggering.  It  was  just  a  year,  though, 
that  a  number  of  firsts  had  to  happen  no 
matter  who  was  sitting  in  this  office.  The 
fact  that  we  have  dealt  with  every  major 
issue,  and  are  moving  forward.  I  feel  very 
good  about. 


IDAHO'S    JERRY     RUDD    OF    AL- 

BERTSONS  INC.,  OPPOSES  MAN- 
DATED BENEFITS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  nothing 
epitomizes  the  dramatic  shift  in  the 
legislative  priorities  of  this  year's 
Senate  more  than  the  initiatives  un- 
derway to  mandate  certain  employer 
provided  benefits. 

Even  those  among  us  who  have  been 
at  the  forefront  of  designing  and  en- 
acting massive  Government  programs 
have  reluctantly  come  to  recognize 
that  the  Federal  deficit  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  that  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment must  be  controlled. 

But  instead  of  shelving  the  plans  for 
bigger  and  more  inclusive  social  pro- 
grams. Congress'  aim  now  is  to  require 
private  sector  employees  to  shoulder 
the  massive  costs  of  these  expanded 
programs. 

Such  an  approach  is  a  roadmap  to 
economic  disaster  for  the  working 
people  of  this  country  who  depend  on 
private  sector  employers  for  much- 
needed  jobs. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  of  a  dlcus- 
sion  of  the  adverse  impact  of  these 
legislative  initiatives  delivered  by 
Gerald  R.  Rudd,  senior  vice  president 
of  human  resources  of  Albertsons  Inc., 
which  is  headquartered  in  Boise,  ID. 

Mr.  Rudd's  remarks,  delivered  to  the 
Food  Manufacturers  Institute  annual 
convention  on  May  5,  are  right  on 
target.  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
study  Jerry  Rudd's  remarks  and  take 
heed  of  the  consequences  which  such 
legislation  would  impose  on  those  who 
are  at  the  forefront  in  providing  for 
jot)s  for  American  workers.  I  ask  that 
Mr.  Rudd's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

FMl  Annual  Convention— Mandated 
Benefits  Workshop 
(By  Gerald  R.  Rudd) 

Welcome  to  our  workshop  on  mandated 
benefits.  In  the  spirit  or  equal  opportunity. 
1  wanted  to  come  up  with  some  description 
a  little  less  chauvinistic  than  "MANdated." 
such  as  PERSONdated  or  UNIdated  bene- 
fits, but  it  didn't  seem  to  carry  the  same 
clout  as  mandated  benefits,  so  we'll  stick 
with  that  term  which  by  now  seems  to  be 
universally  accepted  in  the  Congress 
anyway. 

To  the  uninitiated  among  you.  the  term 
"mandated  benefits"  is  a  "catch  phrase"  for 
all  the  good  things  that  the  newly  elected 
Democratic  Congress  would  like  to  give  the 
American  electorate  as  a  post-election  year 
bonus,  but  can't  afford  to  on  their  own.  So, 
they've  tumbled  onto  a  new  system:  They 
simply  pass  a  law  mandating  that  you,  the 
American  employer,  provide  the  new  benefit 
for  them— (your  employees) ...  at  your  cost, 
on  the  "trickle-down  theory"  that  the  cost 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  American  consumer, 
who  will  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  new  bene- 
fit through  increased  prices  on  food,  auto- 
mobiles. TV's,  etc.  So,  what  we  really  have  is 
a  socio/political/economic  phenomenon: 
The    financing    of    a   public   sector   social 


agenda  through  the  mechanisms  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  In  effect,  a  giant  sales  tax  on 
consumers,  even  though  most  of  the  spon- 
sors would  denounce  the  sales-tax  approach 
as  regressive,  falling  most  heavily  on  the 
consumers  who  are  least  able  to  afford  it. 

Now,  irrespective  of  how  you  feel  about 
the  substance  of  that  social  agenda,  I  think 
we  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  ability  of 
American  industry— increasingly  imperiled 
by  the  severity  of  foreign  competition,  the 
threat  of  renewed  inflationary  pressures, 
and  the  displacement  of  American  workers 
by  the  exportation  of  jobs  to  countries  with 
lower  labor  costs— to  function  as  that  vehi- 
cle without  foundering  on  its  own  generosi- 
ty. And,  I  suggest  that  it  is  terribly  danger- 
ous, and  irresponsible,  for  Congress  to  expi- 
ate its  sense  of  political  obligation,  by 
adding  more  and  more  burdens  on  the  backs 
of  employers,  ignoring  the  fact  that  all  of 
these  burdens  simply  become  a  direct  cost 
of  production,  which  must  either  l>e  recov- 
ered in  increases  in  prices,  or  productivity, 
which  seems  an  ever-more  elusive  target. 

I  think  it's  important  in  understanding 
this  legislative  agenda,  to  understand  the 
political  mindset  behind  it.  This  mindset  is 
premised  on  the  fact  that  the  system  of  pri- 
vate employee  benefits  has  been  an  enor- 
mously successful  mechanism  for  enhancing 
the  conservative  political  agenda: 

It  has  diminished  the  attractiveness  of 
state  control,  by  providing  an  extremely  im- 
portant program  of  benefits  to  the  Ameri- 
can working  people  without  the  interven- 
tion of  government: 

It  has  contributed  very  significantly  to 
the  decline  of  interest  in  unions— which  now 
represent  the  lowest  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can work  force  in  50  years.  The  lastest  fig- 
ures show  that  organized  labor  now  repre- 
sents approximately  18  percent  of  the  total 
American  work  force,  versus  24  percent  in 
1950. 

It  has  been  the  primary  vehicle  for  devel- 
oping support  and  loyalty  of  the  American 
work  force  to  their  employers,  rather  than 
to  either  the  federal  government  or  the 
unions,  and  has  generally  been  the  source  of 
stability  and  harmony  in  the  work  force. 

Consequently,  the  liberals  in  Congress 
would  like  to  undercut  the  effectiveness  of 
this  private  system,  by  deprivatizing  it,  and 
turning  it  into  a  semi-public  mechanism 
which  they  can  control  and  use  for  their 
own  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  desire  met  with  opportuni- 
ty through  two  developments  which  basical- 
ly threw  a  lighted  match  on  a  well-laid  fire: 

1.  A  set  of  changing  demographics  which 
focuses  on  the  workplace  as  the  arena  for 
social  change: 

(A)  The  emergence  of  the  second  genera- 
tion of  the  baby  boom. 

(B)  The  transition  of  a  production-orient- 
ed economy  to  a  service-oriented  economy. 

(C)  The  emerging  role  of  women  in  the 
workplace— the  development  of  the  feminist 
movement. 

(D)  The  graying  of  America:  people  living 
longer  and  staying  in  the  work  force  longer. 

(E)  The  increasing  portability  of  Ameri- 
can workers— the  great  migration  of  indus- 
try from  the  industrial  states  of  the  North- 
east to  the  nonunion  South  and  West:  and 

(P)  The  development  of  a  part-time  work 
force. 

2.  With  .  .  .  the  deficit,  which  confronted 
Congress  with  a  situation  which  made  it 
very  difficult  to  continue  to  pass  on  in- 
creases in  deficit  spending,  or  tax  increases, 
to  the  American  public. 
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The  confluence  of  these  two  developments 
resulted  in  a  program  of  legislative  propos- 
als designed  to  implement  the  social  welfare 
agenda  through  a  shift  from  the  public  to 
the  private  sector: 

(A)  The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  of 
1987  which  would  mandate  all  firms  with  15 
or  more  employees: 

To  grant  18  weeks  of  unpaid  parental 
leave  within  any  two-year  period  for  the 
birth  or  adoption  of  an  employee's  child: 

And  26  weeks  of  unpaid  disability  leave 
for  the  employee  within  one-year  period; 

It  would  guarantee  reemployment  of  the 
leave-taker  to  the  same  or  similar  position, 
and  continue  all  health-and-welfare  benefits 
for  the  employee  during  the  entire  period  of 
their  absence,  at  the  cost  of  the  employer. 

In  addition,  it  would  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  reconunend  ways  In  which  leave  paid 
by  the  employer  could  be  implemented  in 
the  near  future. 

FMI  opposes  this  legislation  because  at 
the  very  least  it  would  Jeopardize  other  ben- 
efits which  may  better  suit  your  employees' 
needs,  which  would  have  to  be  curtailed  if 
we  have  to  come  up  with  the  cost  of  paying 
for  an  unwanted  and  unneeded  leave  pro- 
gram .  .  .  and  at  its  worst  would  add  an- 
other layer  of  cost  onto  an  already  extrava- 
gant program  of  employee  benefits. 

(B)  Another  item  on  the  mandated  bene- 
fits agenda  is  the  Kennedy  Bill  for  Mini- 
mum Health  Care  Coverage.  This  would 
provide  a  minimum  schedule  of  health-and- 
welfare  benefits  for  all  employees  working 
over  17  \4  hours  per  week,  and  we  oppose  it 
for  basically  the  same  reasons  that  we 
oppose  the  F'amily  Medical  Leave  Program. 
Most  employers  in  the  food  industry  already 
pay  medical  benefits  to  their  employees, 
and  having  to  comply  with  a  specific  sched- 
ule of  benefits  imposed  by  Congress  would 
simply  limit  our  ability  to  fashion  a  medical 
program  which  would  be  most  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  our  own  unique  work  force. 

(C)  In  addition  to  these  benefits.  Congress 
has  proposed  to  add  a  Catastrophic  Health 
Care  Coverage  Provision  to  the  Medicare 
Bill,  which  would  require  employers  who  al- 
ready offer  health  care  coverage  to  their 
employees  to  include  an  additional  cata- 
strophic coverage  benefit  in  their  programs. 

It  would  also  require  the  establishment  of 
state  health  risk  pools,  funded  by  employ- 
ers, to  provide  coverage  for  persons  not  cov- 
ered by  private  employer  health  plans. 

Closely  related  to  this  Bill,  is  a  proposal  to 
require  employers  to  provide  guaranteed 
health  coverage  to  their  retired  employees, 
at  full  employer  cost,  and  to  further  require 
that  retiree  health  and  welfare  benefits  be 
pre- funded. 

(O)  One  of  the  most  controversial  pieces 
of  legislation  to  be  proposed  in  the  new 
Congress  is  that  of  Plant  Closing  legislation. 
This  would  require  an  employer  to  give  ad- 
vance notice  of  closing  of  a  plant  or  other 
commercial  facility  to  their  employees,  their 
union  representatives,  and  to  members  of 
local  government.  If  the  employer  has  over 
500  employees,  he  would  be  required  to  give 
180-days'  notice;  between  100  and  500  em- 
ployees, 120-days'  notice;  and,  less  than  100 
employees,  90-days'  notice.  The  problem 
with  this  legislation,  of  course,  is  that  it  just 
doesn't  apply  in  any  realistic  sense  to  the 
supermarket  industry.  The  legislation  was 
designed  to  remedy  a  problem  found  in 
manufacturing  facilities  in  declining  indus- 
tries, where  plants  are  permanently  closed, 
displacing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployees, with  no  other  alternatives. 

Food  stores  are  simply  not  in  this  catego- 
ry; we  are  a  Job-producing  industry.  Smaller, 


older  stores  are  closed,  and  larger  ones  are 
built,  which  increases  employment,  on 
almost  a  daily  basis.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reports  that  in  1975,  1.8  million 
people  were  working  in  grocery  stores;  in 
1980.  there  were  over  2.1  million:  and.  in 
1985.  2.4  million.  In  fact,  stores  are  more 
often  sold  to  a  different  operator  rather 
than  closed,  in  our  industry.  Faced  with  the 
costly  burden  of  losing  money  for  months 
during  a  notification  period,  a  grocer  may 
become  less  willing  to  take  a  gamble  on  ex- 
panding to  new  markets.  Legislation  which 
would  require  prior  notice  of  plant  or  store 
closing  would  stifle  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant facets  of  the  food-distribution  industry, 
the  constant  change  and  innovation  which 
makes  our  industry  so  dynamic  and  exciting. 

(E)  Another  benefit  which  may  not  fit 
precisely  under  the  definition  of  mandated 
benefits,  but  which  certainly  falls  in  the 
area  of  increased  government  intervention. 
i3i>^lie  Mennedy-Hawkins  proposal  to  in- 
crease tile  minimum  wage  rate  from  its 
present  $3.35  an  hour  to  $4.65  an  hour  in 
three  steps,  by  1990.  and  index  it  to  50%  of 
the  average  weekly  wage  thereafter. 

The  problem  with  this,  as  FMI  sees  it,  is 
that  the  wage  increase  may  help  those  who 
are  able  to  keep  their  Jobs,  but  even  a 
modest  10%  increase— and  this  is  approxi- 
mately a  39%  increase— would  push  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  minimum-wage  earn- 
ers out  of  the  Job  market  and  into  the  "non- 
working  and  poor"  category. 

An  argument  frequently  used  to  support 
the  concept  of  a  higher  minimum  wage  is 
that  the  minimum-wage  earner  stands  as 
the  sole  breadwinner  of  the  family,  toiling  8 
hours  a  day  to  eke  out  a  meager  living  for 
his  wife  and  children.  To  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, demographic  research  done  in  1980  by 
the  Minimum  Wage  Commission  found  that 
most  minimum-wage  earners  were  single, 
without  dependents,  and  living  in  mid-  to 
upper-income  families.  Only  1  in  10  headed 
a  family  with  a  poverty-level  income.  More 
than  3  out  of  4  lived  in  households  with  in- 
comes at  least  50%  above  the  poverty  line. 
Thus,  the  lion's  share  of  the  new  money 
would  flow  to  middle-income  families,  per- 
haps even  widening  the  gap  between  upper- 
and  lower-income  people. 

The  minimum  wage  increase  would  be 
most  harmful  to  two  groups: 

Marginal  employers:  and. 

Marginal  employees. 

It  would  contribute  heavily  to  inflation.  It 
would  reduce  productivity.  And,  as  the  New 
York  Times  said  in  an  editorial  on  January 
14,  1987,  "there  is  a  virtual  concensus 
among  economists  that  the  minimum  wage 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  past." 

This  is  a  brief  over-view  of  the  subject  of 
"Mandated  Benefits." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


June  24.  1987 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized  to  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1988,  1989.  AND  1990— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  93 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  93)  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  fiscal  years 
1988.  1989,  and  1990.  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  June  22.  1987.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  time  on  the  resolution  is  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  two  lead- 
ers or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  time  on  my 
side  to  the  control  of  Mr.  Chiles,  with 
the  exception  of  1  hour,  which  I  shall 
retain  for  my  own  control  for  the  time 
being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  equally 
divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
series  of  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments which  I  will  pose. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  its 
members  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  93.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  list  of  those  staff  members. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Staft  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 

Regular  Floor  Privileges 

majority  staff 

Dennis  Beal.  'Rick  Brandon.  Jim  Carr. 
Barbara  Chow.  'Alan  Cohen.  Jeff  Colman. 
Douglas  Cook.  'Bill  Dauster.  Kathy  Deig- 
nan.  Randy  DeValk.  Aime  Durgin.  Lisa 
Faulkner.  John  Hilley.  Steve  Hornburg, 
•Mark  Logan.  'Doug  Olin.  Kate  Sparks. 
James  Stasny.  Kim  Wallace,  Dave  Williams. 

MIIfORITy  STAFF 

Bruce  Blanton.  Hal  Brayman,  Michael 
Carozza,  Dick  Doyle,  Charlie  Flickner,  Gail 
Posler.  Carol  Hartwell.  •Bill  Hoagland,  Bill 
Hughes.  Rob  Johnson.  Carole  McGuire. 
Anne  Miller,  Michelle  Mrdeza,  'Nell  Payne, 
Austin  Smythe. 

NONDESIGNATED 

Wendy  Counihan.  •Sue  Nelson. 

•These  individuals  have  privileges  to  be 
admitted  without  pass  under  a  previous 
letter  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

FIFTEEN  MINUTE  FLOOR  PRVILECES 

Margaret  Baker.  Lisa  Bartko.  Liz  Beall. 
Michelle  Edwards,  Mary  Jo  Gillen.  Noreen 
Kelly,  Kathy  Kovac,  Susan  Latham,  Fletch- 
er Martin. 

Francine  Nelson,  Angeline  Nicholas. 
Laura  O'Shea.  Vanessa  Palmer.  Richard 
Rasmussen,  Patricia  Smith,  Beth  Strader. 
Maggie  Taylor. 

STAFF  MEMBERS— SENATOR  ON  WHOSE  BEHALF 
REQUEST  IS  MADE 

BarrMfBtrumpf.  Senator  Hollings. 

Laura 'Hudson.  Senator  Johnston. 

Lance  Simmens,  Senator  Sasser. 

Joan  Huffer.  Senator  Riegle. 

Chris  McLean.  Senator  Exon. 

Mitchell  Ostrer.  Senator  Lautenberg. 

Tom  Stubbs.  Senator  Simon. 

David  Poisson.  Senator  Sanford. 

Neil  Piske.  Senator  Wirth. 

Bill  Johnstone.  Senator  Fowler. 

Mary  Eccles.  Senator  Conrad. 

Jeff  Anders.  Senator  Dodd. 

Tony  Coppolino.  Senator  Armstrong. 

Valerie  Baldwin,  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Barbara  Thompson.  Senator  Boschwitz. 

Joe  Cobb.  Senator  Symms. 

Kris  Kolesnik.  Senator  Grassley. 

Cesar  Conda.  Senator  Kasten. 

Dave  Juday.  Senator  Quayle. 

Tom  Dwyer.  Senator  Danfortli. 

Hal  Lewis,  Senator  Nickles. 

Rachel  Sotsky.  Senator  Rudman. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  presence 
and  use  of  small  electronic  calculators 
be  permitted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  93. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  typographical  errors  in  the 


print    of    the    conference    report    on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  93. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  list  of  corrections  and  ex- 
planatory note  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  that  the  Errata  sheet  be 
printed  and  distribute<^with  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Errata 

On  page  11.  section  (21)<A).  line  15  (Fiscal 
Year  1990).  change  "$37,150,000,000"  to 
"-$37,150,000,000". 

On  page  11.  section  (21KA),  line  16  (Fiscal 
Year  1990),  change  "$37,150,000,000"  to 
••-$37,150,000,000". 

On  page  11,  section  (21)(B).  line  2  (Fiscal 
Year  1988),  change  -$14,650,000,000"  to 
•"-$14,650,000,000". 

On  page  11,  section  (21)(B),  line  3  (Fiscal 
Year  1988),  change  "$14,650,000,000"  to 
"•-$14,650,000,000". 

On  page  11.  section  (21)(B),  line  8  (Fiscal 
Year  1989).  change  ••$18,150,000,000"  to 
••-$18,150,000,000'. 

On  page  11.  section  (21)(B).  line  9  (Fiscal 
Year  1989).  change  ■$18,150,000,000"  to 
""-$18,150,000,000"". 

On  page  11.  section  (21>(B),  line  14  (Fiscal 
Year  1990)  change  •$32,350.000,000 "  to 
"-$32,350,000,000  ". 

On  page  11,  section  (21)(B).  line  15  (Fiscal 
Year  1990),  change  "$32,350,000,000"  to 
••-$32,350,000,000". 

On  page  29.  Function  700.  line  7  (House- 
passed  LG).  change  ••30[.40"  to  •30.40". 

On  page  30.  chart  on  Reconciliation  in 
Conference  Agreement  by  House  Commit- 
tee, line  5  (Contributions:  CON),  change 
••-0.788      -0.788'^  to  "0.788    0.788". 

On  page  31,  line  5  of  continued  chart 
(Contributions:  REA  prepayment:  CON), 
change  ••- 0.788      -0.788"  to  •0.788    0.788". 

On  page  32.  line  12  of  continued  chart 
(ToUl.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  BA), 
change  •-5,105  "  to  --5.106  ". 

On  page  35.  paragraph  4.  line  8.  change 
•'Committee  to  "Committees". 

On  page  37.  paragraph  1,  line  4,  change 
"loan"  to  "loans". 

On  page  38,  line  3,  change  'othewise'  to 
■"otherwise". 

On  page  38,  section  on  Sense  of  Senate  on 
Income  Tax  Rates,  line  2.  change  •'underlay- 
ing"' to  ••underlying". 

On  page  39,  paragraph  1,  line  4,  change 
"32"'  to  •3". 

On  page  39.  paragraph  4,  line  1,  change 
"bne"  to  "be". 

On  page  39,  after  paragraph  5,  insert  the 
heading  "FUNCTION  500". 

On  page  40.  paragraph  3.  line  2,  change 
""code""  to  ••cope"". 

NOTE 

In  addition  to  the  printing  errors  noted 
above,  the  conference  report  agreed  to 
states  --$788,000,000"  where  it  should  state 
"-$788,000,000"  in  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions to  the  Agriculture  Committees  on 
page  12.  paragraph  (b).  line  10;  on  page  12. 
paragraph  (b),  line  12;  on  page  14.  para- 
graph (k),  line  10;  and  on  page  14,  para- 
graph (k),  line  11.  The  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees will  be  held  harmless  for  the  contribu- 
tions that  this  error  instructs  them  to  real- 
ize in  the  out-years. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  committee 


UMI 


of  conference  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
planatory statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONPEREaJCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  93)  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1988. 
1989.  and  1990.  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 
Explanation  of  Conference  Agreement 
The  following  tables  show  the  functional 
allocations  and  budget  aggregates  Included 
in  the  conference  agreement.  The  fiscal 
year  1988  columns  show  the  budget  aggre- 
gates and  functional  allocations  for  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1988.  The 
columns  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  fiscal  year 
1990  show  budget  aggregates  and  functional 
all(x:ations  which  the  conferees  consider  ap- 
propriate for  those  years. 

Conference  agreement 
[Dollars  in  billions] 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

Budget  authority $1,153.20 

Outlays 1,040.80 

Revenues 932.80 

Deficit 108.00 

Debt  subject  to  limit 2.565.1 

Fiscal  year  1889: 

Budget  authority 1,217.90 

Outlays 1.083.85 

Revenues 993.95 

Deficit 89.90 

Debt  subject  to  limit 2,777. 1 

Fiscal  year  1890: 

Budget  authority 1.261.60 

Outlays 1.117.05 

Revenues 1,066.15 

Deficit 50.30 

Debt  subject  to  limit 2.964.2 
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ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  Conferees  accepted  the  economic  as- 
sumptions used  in  the  President's  budget  as 
the  basis  for  the  deficit  estimates.  These 
economic  assumptions  are  shown  in  the 
table  below.  Rates  of  change  have  been  ad- 
justed to  reflect  revisions  in  economic  data 
for  1986. 


[Caendet  years.  ti*ons  ol  dobrsl 


1987    1988    1989    1990    1991 


Amwa  avcrates 

boss  Natnul  Product 4.493  4,816  5.165  5.524  5.879 

(perttnt  dome) _..    68  7  2  7  3  69  64 

Real  GW  (1982  d*B) 3.794  3.928  4.071  4.218  4.367 

(pennt  diaife) .i  3  2  3  5  36  36  3  5 

GNP  deflator  (percent  diaite) 3.5  3.5  3.5  3.2  28 

(Jl-W  (percent  cliante)       3.0  3.6  3.6  3.2  28 

(Mm   unanptoymmt   rate    (pa- 

call) 68  64  61  5.9  5.7 

3  nalh  Treasury  M  nie  (p«- 

CCTl) 54  56  S3  4  7  42 

Taxable  incomes 

Wates  aid  sabnes 2,210  2.371  2.546  2.716  2.885 

Oxporate  profits  (Detat  la) 309  341  377  411  444 


These  are  the  amounts  that  the  deficits 
would  have  t)een  had  they  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  economic  and  technical 
assumptions  reported  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $133,850,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $115,050,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $72,250,000,000. 
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Reconciliation  Instroctions 
The  House  resolution  included  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  to  seven  House  committees 
to  report  legislation  to  achieve  savings  in 
fiscal  years  1988-90.  The  House  resolution 
also  included  directions  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  to  report  legislation 
to  Increase  revenues  in  fiscal  years  1988-90. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  instruc- 
tions of  this  nature  directed  to  10  Senate 
committees  and  10  House  committees  cover- 
ing the  period  of  fiscal  years  1988-91.  The 
conference  agreement  includes  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  directed  to  9  House  com- 
mittees and  9  Senate  committees  for  the 
period  of  fiscal  years  1988-90. 

The  House  resolution  required  that  in- 
structed committees  respond  by  June  10, 
1987.  The  Senate  amendment  required  in- 
structed committees  to  report  by  May  14, 
1987.  The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  committees  must  report  by  July  28. 
1987. 

The  conference  agreement  further  in- 
structed the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
to  report  changes  in  laws  to  increase  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,565,100,000,000. 

RECONOLIATION  IN  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  BY  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE 
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RECONCILIATION  OP  THE  RtmAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION  LOANS 

At  the  time  of  passage  of  this  conference 
report,  the  Senate  had  passed  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  utilizing  receipts 
from  the  prepayment  of  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  (REA)  loans.  The 
House-passed  version  of  the  supplemental 
bill  contained  no  such  provision.  This  con- 
ference report  directs  the  anticipated  sav- 
ings from  the  REA  loan  prepayments  to  be 
achieved  by  the  Agriculture  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  based  on  the  situa- 
tion existing  at  the  time  of  the  conference 
on  the  budget  resolution,  as  reflected  in  the 
House-passed  version  of  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  If  any  or  all  of  the  as- 
sumed REA  savings  are  achieved  in  another 
legislative  vehicle,  then  the  conferees 
assume  that  the  Agriculture  Committees 
will  be  held  harmless  for  the  savings  from 
the  prepayment  of  REA  loans  that  they  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  realize. 

SCOREKEEPINC  IN  THE  SENATE 

In  the  exercise  of  its  scorekeeping  duties, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
shall  continue  to  develop  its  reports  to  the 
Senate  regarding  the  status  of  particular 
bills  and  amendments  based  on  the  econom- 
ic and  technical  assumptions  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  The  Committee 
on  the  Budget  shall  determine  the  aggre- 
gate levels  of  new  budget  authority,  budget 
outlays,  new  spending  authority,  and  reve- 
nues for  a  fiscal  year  on  the  basis  of  stand- 
ard, consistent,  defined  adjustments  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office's  estimates 
consistent  with  the  adjustments  underlying 
this  budget  resolution. 

BANKING  COMMITTEE  RECONCILIATION 

Function  450  asumes  ceconciliation  of 
$200  million  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays to  the  Banking  Committees  in  the 
House  and  Senate  in  each  of  fiscal  years 
1988-90.  This  reconciliation  is  intended  to 
produce  budget  authority  and  outlay  sav- 
ings from  direct  spending  programs  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking  Committees, 
and  therefore  cannot  t>e  achieved  through  a 
reduction  in  discretionary  authorizations 
for  programs  such  as  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  programs. 

REVENUES 

Revenue  that  results  from  spending  deci- 
sions not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tax- 
writing  committees,  such  as  an  additional 


Internal  Revenue  Service  appropriation,  is 
not  subject  to,  nor  credited  towards,  recon- 
ciliation. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions 

funding  for  defense 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  spending  levels  for 
function  050  (National  Defense)  would  be 
increased  if  a  reconciliation  bill  is  enacted 
with  additional  revenues.  The  provision  fur- 
ther directed  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  as  part  of  their  reconciliation 
submissions,  provide  that  revenue  changes 
earmarked  for  defense  increases  shall  not  be 
effective  unless  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  report  the  higher 
defense  funding  levels. 

The  House  resolution  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  a  pro- 
vision similar  in  effect  to  the  Senate  posi- 
tion, except  that  it  does  not  contain  the  lan- 
guage directing  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  provide  that  the  portion  of 
revenue  changes  earmarked  for  defense  in- 
creases shall  not  be  effective  unless  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  report  the  higher 
defense  funding  levels. 

DETERMINATIONS  OF  WHETHER  MAXIMUM 
DEFICIT  AMOUNT  IS  EXCEEDED 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  determination  under  section  311(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act,  with  respect  to  whether 
a  measure  would  cause  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  to  be  exceeded,  would  be  based 
upon  the  economic  and  technical  assump- 
tions underlying  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  as  submitted. 

The  House  resolution  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  to  the 
House  position. 

DEFICIT  REDUCTION  ACCOUNT 

The  House  resolution  provided  that  for 
fiscal  years  1988  through  1990,  specific 
amounts  of  revenues  increased  through  leg- 
islation would  only  be  used  for  purposes  of 
deficit  reduction  and  further  directed  the 
President  to  establish  a  separate  account  in 
the  Treasury  into  which  such  revenues 
would  t>e  deposited. 

The  Senate  amendment  directed  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  report 
legislation,  as  part  of  revenue  reconciliation 
submissions,  to  establish  a  separate  account 
in  the  Treasury  into  which  revenues  in- 
creased through  reconciliation  would  be  de- 
posited, ensure  that  revenues  deposited  be 
used  to  retire  Government  debt  obligations, 
and  ensure  that  revenue  increases  recon- 
ciled not  be  effective  if  either  the  House  or 
Senate  Appropriations  committees  exceed 
their  allocations  under  section  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  Senate  amendment  further 
provided  that  the  deficit  reduction  account 
legislation  directed  would  not  be  considered 
extraneous  to  a  reconciliation  bill  under 
Senate  rules. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  the  Senate  provision  with 
the  exception  of  excluding  the  requirement 
that  reconciled  revenues  would  not  be  effec- 
tive if  Appropriations  Committee  302(b)  al- 
locations are  exceeded. 

SALE  OF  GOVERNMENT  ASSETS 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  provi- 
sion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
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that,  from  time  to  time,  the  Government 
should  sell  assets  to  nongovernmental 
buyers,  but  noted  amounts  realized  from 
such  sales  are  not  recurring  and  do  not 
reduce  the  demand  for  credit.  The  provision 
further  Included  language  in  subsection  (c) 
allowing  the  Senate  to  provide  for  specific 
asset  sales  if  it  so  desired.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  provided  that  amounts  re- 
alized from  the  newly-authorized  sales 
would  not  be  treated  as  revenues,  receipts, 
or  negative  outlays  for  purposes  of  certain 
Budget  Act  enforcement  and  scorekeeping 
procedures. 

The  House  resolution  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  conference  agreement  is  similar  to 
the  Senate  position  except  that  it  does  not 
contain  language  allowing  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  specific  sales,  and  except  that  it 
specifically  distinguishes  the  treatment  of 
prepayments  under  the  following  section. 

BUDGETARY  TREATMENT  OF  LEGISLATION  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PREPAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
LOANS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion stating  that  when  legislation  author- 
ized waivers  of  prepayment  penalties  on  cer- 
tain Government  guaranteed  loans  and 
allows  repayment  with  new  guaranteed 
loan,  proceeds  from  such  prepayments 
would  be  scored  as  revenues  rather  than 
negative  outlays  for  purposes  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  would  remain  unassigned  to  com- 
mittees for  purposes  of  allocation  and  en- 
forcement under  section  302  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

The  House  resolution  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  the  Senate  provision  except 
that  contributions  from  the  prepayment 
would  not  be  counted  as  revenues. 

FUNDING  FOR  WELFARE  REFORM  INITIATIVE 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  specific  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  the  child 
care  and  job  training  initiative  assumed  in 
the  resolution  would  be  withheld  from  allo- 
cation to  committees  until  such  time  as  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  Senate  report  legislation 
that  would,  if  enacted,  make  funds  available 
for  such  initiative. 

The  House  resolutiort  contained  a  provi- 
sion that  stated  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  increase  outlays  for  programs  within  its 
Jurisdiction  if  the  committee  also  increased 
revenues  or  decreased  outlays  in  an  offset- 
ting amount. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  the  Senate  provision  that 
would  apply  only  in  the  Senate  and  the 
identical  House  provision  that  would  apply 
only  in  the  House. 

FUNDING  FOR  MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  INITIATIVE 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
cedure under  which,  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  the  Medicare  catastrophic 
health  insurance  initatlve,  assumed  to  be 
deficit  neutral,  would  be  allocated  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  and  aggregates 
adjusted  accordingly  when  legislation  is  re- 
ported ensuring  the  deficit-neutrality  of 
such  an  initiative  and  legislation  is  reported 
that  would,  if  enacted,  make  funds  available 
for  such  an  initiative. 

The  House  resolution  contained  a  provi- 
sion that  stated  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


to  increase  outlays  for  programs  within  its 
jurisdiction  if  the  committee  also  increased 
revenues  or  decreased  outlays  in  an  offset- 
ting amount. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  the  Senate  provision  that 
would  apply  only  in  the  Senate  and  the 
identical  House  provision  that  would  apply 
only  in  the  House. 

MEDICARE  SAVINGS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion stating  the  assumption  that  the  Senate 
Committee  of  Finance  and  the  House  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Conmierce  would  achieve  Medicare  savings 
assumed  in  the  resolution  without  increas- 
ing premiums  or  deductibles  or  delaying  eli- 
gibility or  othewise  raising  beneficiary  out- 
of-pocket  costs. 

The  House  resolution  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  House  conferees  receded  to  the 
Senate  position. 

SENSE  OF  SENATE  ON  INCOME  TAX  RATES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  assumptions  underlaying  the  revenue 
levels  in  the  resolution  will  not  be  achieved 
by  raising  or  delaying  the  individual  or  cor- 
porate Income  tax  rates  enacted  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986. 

The  Houses  resolution  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  conferees  receded  to  the 
Senate  position. 

RURAL  HOSPITALS  MEDICARE  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  legislation  that  amends  the  Medi- 
care program  to  reconcile  its  expenditures 
with  those  required  in  the  budget  resolution 
should  take  into  account  the  special  needs 
of  rural  hospitals  which  are  not  currently 
taken  into  account  under  the  Medicare  hos- 
pital prospective  payment  system. 

The  House  resolution  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  House  conferees  receded  to  the 
Senate  position. 

Functional  Language 
function  050 

The  managers  expressed  concern  over  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  industry  to  support  the 
needs  of  defense  as  well  as  to  compete  in 
the  world  economy.  The  United  States  may 
well  be  at  a  turning  point  today  In  terms  of 
economic  competitiveness  and  technologitail 
superiority.  The  U.S.  semi-conductor  indus- 
try is  a  significant  example  of  a  crucial  in- 
dustry currently  facing  these  difficulties.  In 
response,  funding  is  provided  within  this 
budget  to  begin  addressing  the  problems  in 
the  semi-conductor  industry  and  certain 
other  manufacturing  technologies. 

The  budget  allocation  for  National  De- 
fense includes  funds  required  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  congressionally  initiated 
modernization  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve. 

The  conference  recommendation  assumes 
that  within  the  funds  available  in  this  func- 
tion, funding  will  be  made  available  suffi- 
cient to  pursue  a  vigorous  Defense  Waste 
and  Transporation  Management  Program  to 
provide  for  the  cleanup,  interim  storage, 
transportation,  and  disposal  of  radio  active 
and  hazardous  wastes  at  the  several  affect- 
ed sites  (including  Hanford  and  Savannah 
River  among  others.) 


FUNCTION  J  60 

Foreign  aasiatxince 


The  conferees  assume  the  1988-1990  pro- 
gram levels  for  the  discretionary  appropri- 
ated accounts  are  set  at  the  1987  level.  In 
addition,  the  conferees  assume  an  overall  re- 
duction in  foreign  aid  outlays  of  less  than  32 
(lercent.  Committees  of  jurisdiction  could 
choose  to  consolidate  and  reduce  less  effec- 
tive economic  and  military  assistance  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  with  large  unobli- 
gated or  unexpended  balances,  to  achieve 
these  savings.  The  conferees  assume  these 
reductions  could  be  incorporated  without  re- 
ducing the  level  of  assistance  to  those  coun- 
tries covered  by  the  Camp  David  accords. 
Guarantee  reserve  fund 

The  conferees  remain  concerned  that  the 
resources  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Guarantee  Reserve  Fund  will  not  be  ade- 
quate to  make  required  payments  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  for  anticipated  de- 
faults and  reschedulings  of  Foreign  Military 
Sales  lotms  in  1988.  In  order  to  ensure  that 
the  Guarantee  Reserve  Fund  will  be  able  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank,  the  conferees  intend  that  for  all 
scorekeeping  purposes  $0.5  billion  of  the 
total  amount  available  in  Function  150  shall 
he  treated  as  mandatory  spending  to  replen- 
ish the  Guarantee  Reserve  Fund. 

FUNCTION  250 

The  totals  assumed  for  the  Department  of 
Energy's  general  science  programs  are  suffi- 
cient to  fund  the  Budget  Request  for  the 
Superconducting  Supercollider.  The  confer- 
ees anticipate  that  the  budget  submittals 
for  fiscal  year  1989  and  beyond  will  reflect 
the  construction  schedule  proposed  for  the 
Superconducting  Supercollider,  without  ad- 
versely affecting  funding  for  other  pro- 
grams in  this  function. 

FUNCTION  270 

The  managers  assume  that  no  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  reconciliation  bill  that 
would  result  in  increasing  the  rates  charged 
by  DOE'S  Power  Marketing  Administrations 
(PM As)— such  as  legislated  changes  to  the 
repayment  schedule,  or  to  the  interest  rates 
due  on  PMA  debt. 

FUNCTION  350 

The  Conference  recommendation  assumes 
that,  to  the  extent  feasible  in  determining 
these  program  changes,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  will  not  make  reductions  In  pro- 
grams which  promote  and  enhance  the 
export  of  agriculture  commodities. 

FUNCmOM  500 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  the 
House  budget  authority  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1988  through  1990,  the  Senate  outlay 
level  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  House  outlay 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

The  Senate  conferees  assurhe  $134  million 
In  budget  authority  and  $11  million  In  out- 
lays to  Increase  funding  for  the  Job  Corps 
In  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  conferees  urge  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  jurisdiction  to  continue  assisting 
business-education  consortia  in  ameliorating 
enrollment  declines  of  graduate  minority 
students. 

The  Immigration  and  Control  Act  of  1986 
established  a  State  Legalization  Impact  As- 
sistance grant  program  to  help  states  cope 
with  the  cost  Incurred  due  to  the  participa- 
tion of  legalized  aliens  in  programs  of  public 
assistance.  The  Conferees  encourage  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  jurisdiction  to  con- 
sider the  fiscal  impact  on  States  of  the  Fed- 
eral administrative  offset,  and  give  thought 
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to  providing  the  appropriation  of  >1  billion 
to  the  states  for  each  fiscal  year  1988 
through  1991. 

The  Senate  conferees  recognize  a  consen- 
sus to  effectively  improve  the  delivery  of 
public  assistance  services  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  chronically  unemployed,  and  indi- 
viduals working  to  become  self-sufficient. 
To  finance  welfare  reform  and  Job  retrain- 
ing initiatives,  in  the  Senate,  funds  in  fiscal 
years  1988  not  to  exceed  the  following 
amounts  shall  be  allocated  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  when  legislation  to  achieve 
these  objectives  is  reported: 

Fiscal  Year  1988: 

Budget  Authority,  $900,000,000. 

Outlays,  $300,000,000. 

To  finance  child  care  initiatives,  in  the 
Senate,  funds  in  fiscal  years  1988  not  to 
exceed  the  following  amounts  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  the  appropriate  committees  when 
legislation  to  achieve  this  objective  is  re- 
ported: 

Fiscal  Year  1988: 

Budget  Authority,  $150,000,000. 

Outlays.  $110,000,000. 

The  House  conferees  assume  no  reserve 
funds  in  this  function. 

ruwcnoH  sso 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  an 
increase  of  $0.55  biUion  in  1988  and  $2.4  bil- 
lion over  three  years  for  Medicaid  initiatives 
to  combat  infant  mortality  and  to  address 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor  and  working 
welfare  recipients.  This  amount  could  also 
accommodate  an  increase  in  Medicaid  fund- 
ing for  insular  areas  to  cover  inflation  since 
the  last  adjustment  was  made. 

Recognizing  the  crisis  nature  of  the  AIDS 
epidemic,  the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides for  a  significant  funding  increase  to 
combat  AIDS,  the  nation's  number  one 
public  health  priority. 

FUMCnOK  570 

The  conference  agreement  on  the  budget 
resolution  provides  for  enactment  of  new 
Medicare  catastrophic  health  insurance  on  a 
deficit  neutral  basis. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  conferees  that  recon- 
ciled Medicare  savings  will  be  achieved 
through  continued  restraint  and  reform  in 
payments  to  providers,  not  through  reduc- 
tions in  benefits  or  increases  in  beneficiary 
out-of-pocket  costs. 

FTTltCTIOH  600 

The  Conference  report  assumes  the  base- 
line amount  for  refugee  and  entrant  assist- 
ance and  that  $48  million  be  used  for  the 
refugee  targeted  assistance  program. 

PUNCnON  650 

The  conferees  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
none  of  the  savings  in  Function  650  are  as- 
sumed to  come  from  reductions  in  Social  Se- 
curity l>eneficiary  payments  or  from  reduc- 
tions in  personnel  costs  or  the  closing  of  of- 
fices of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
rtmcnoif  too 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
$27.90  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $27.35 
billion  in  outlays  for  veterans  benefits  and 
services  in  fiscal  year  1988.  The  agreement 
provides  for  full  inflation  for  medical  care. 
and  full  COLAs  for  veterans  disability  com- 
pensation and  pensions.  The  agreement  rec- 
onciles savings  of  $50  million  in  fiscal  year 
1988  ($90  million  over  three  years)  to  be 
achieved  through  increased  cash  sales  of 
real  property,  not  affecting  veterans  bene- 
fits or  services  in  any  way. 

Lawton  Chilis, 
Erhkst  F.  HOIXINGS. 


J.  Bennktt  Johnston, 

Jim  Sasskr, 

Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.. 

J.  James  Exon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

William  H.  Gray  III, 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Mike  Lowry, 

Butler  Derrick, 

Martin  Frost, 

Vic  Fazio, 

Marty  Russo, 

James  L.  Oberstar, 

Mike  Espy, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  previously  re- 
served to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  [Mr.  Dole]  be  transferred  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  This  is 
being  done  at  his  request  and  with  his 
concurrence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  bring  before  the  Senate  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  93,  the  budget  resolution. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Budget  Act. 
the  Senate  has  10  hours  to  debate  the 
measure.  I  want  to  take  these  first  few 
minutes  to  describe  the  main  features 
of  the  conference  agreement.  But 
before  I  do  that,  let  me  take  some  time 
to  describe  where  we  are,  and  how  we 
got  here. 

During  the  last  6  months,  there  have 
been  many  times  when  Democrats  felt 
like  we  were  working  on  a  construction 
project  in  a  thunderstorm.  The  more 
we  tried  to  build  a  budget,  the  more 
we  had  to  contend  with  White  House 
lightning. 

What  we  have  in  the  Senate  today 
are  the  girders  of  the  budget.  In  the 
days  ahead,  we  have  to  take  the  final 
steps  to  implement  our  decisions, 
and— with  all  that  lightning  around— 
there  couldn't  be  a  worse  time  for  a 
power  failure  at  either  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

The  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  have  worked  hard.  And  the 
record  clearly  shows  we  have  worked 
alone.  It  didn't  have  to  be  that  way. 
The  "Help  Wanted"  sign  has  been  out 
for  months.  The  gates  have  never  been 
shut.  In  fact,  they  are  still  open. 

We  can  probably  finish  the  job  with- 
out the  help  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues in  Congress  but  without  the 
President's  cooperation  and  positive 
involvement,  the  next  few  weeks  will 
not  be  easy. 

The  President  continues  to  say  that 
all  the  Congress  has  to  do  is  give  him 
more  of  the  Constitution,  and  he  can 
solve  the  budget  problems.  The  fact  is. 
if  the  President  will  give  us  more  coop- 
eration, we  can  solve  the  problems  to- 


gether. So.  I  ask  again  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  join  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  started  off  the  first 
of  the  year  making  that  plea  and  I 
guess  I  will  just  continue  to  make  it. 
At  some  stage  we  hope  it  will  be  an- 
swered. 

The  measure  we  consider  today  is 
very  close  to  the  shape  of  the  resolu- 
tion approved  by  the  Senate  in  early 
May.  I  think  that's  a  tribute  to  the 
good  faith  and  hard  work  of  many 
people. 

A  sizable  number  of  Senators— 
those  who  were  members  of  the  con- 
ference and  those  who  lent  us  their 
time  and  perspective— deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit. 

At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  offer  my 
thanks  to  Chairman  Gray  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  for  his  good 
will  and  his  resolve.  We  spent  many 
hours— during  many  days  over  the  last 
5  weeks— in  regular  discussions.  The 
combined  Democratic  leadership  of 
the  House  and  Senate  were  with  us 
every  step  of  the  way. 

Everyone  knows  this  is  a  Democratic 
budget.  We  had  to  make  choices,  and 
we  made  them.  The  mandate  given  to 
us  by  the  American  people  carried 
with  it  the  responsibility  of  looking 
for  answers  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

The  same  mandate  told  us  that  if 
you  find  fault  with  the  economy,  work 
to  fix  it.  Don't  stand  around  and  find 
fault  with  each  other.  That's  not  good 
enough.  Do  your  best,  they  told  us, 
and  we  believe  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  describe 
the  central  features  of  the  budget  now 
before  the  Senate. 

To  begin  with,  it's  a  budget  meant  to 
sharply  reduce  our  borrowing  needs. 
Yesterday's  report  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  showing  America's  de- 
scent into  debt,  confirms  what  we've 
been  saying  for  years.  We  have  our 
hands  out  to  the  world  to  help  us  sus- 
tain our  lifestyle.  Our  tin  cup  may  be 
gold  plated,  but's  it's  still  a  tin  cup. 

So  this  budget  cuts  down  on  Federal 
borrowing  by  cutting  down  on  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  Total  decifit  reduction  for 
1988  is  $36.8  billion.  That's  approxi- 
mately what  was  required  by  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  it  is  about  $3  billion  more  defi- 
cit reduction  than  offered  by  the 
White  House. 

The  level  of  savings  in  the  budget 
under  consideration  lowers  the  deficit 
to  $108  billion  based  on  the  economic 
assumptions  of  the  President's  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  If  we  use 
the  assumptions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  deficit  figure  for 
1988  is  $133.8  billion,  substantially 
lower  than  the  administration's  figure 
when  subjected  to  the  same  account- 
ing methods. 
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This  budget  has  four  main  compo- 
nents. 

First,  it  includes  a  two-tier,  "par-for- 
defense"  plan.  If  the  low-tier  option 
takes  effect,  military  spending  will  be 
set  at  1987  freeze  levels,  with  budget 
authority  of  $289  billion,  and  outlays 
of  $284  billion. 

If  the  revenues  are  provided  under 
the  high-tier  option,  defense  spending 
moves  up  to  the  zero  real-growth  level 
with  $296  billion  in  budget  authority, 
and  $290  billion  in  outlays. 

The  budget  includes  $29  billion  in 
reconciled  outlay  savings  over  3  years, 
and  $6.3  billion  in  domestic  program 
savings  for  1988. 

Even  with  these  savings,  priorities  in 
the  budget  are  rearranged  so  that  we 
still  have  room  for  key  investments  in 
areas  like  education,  research,  and  sci- 
ence. Each  of  these  areas  is  essential 
in  the  effort  to  restore  and  reassert 
this  country's  economic  power. 

Like  the  proposal  the  administration 
submitted  in  January,  this  budget  in- 
cludes neccessary  new  revenues  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  In 
1988,  the  revenues  total  $19.3  billion, 
and  amount  to  $64.3  billion  over  3 
years.  The  resolution  also  preserves 
the  Senate  language  which  prohibits 
an  increase  in  individual  tax  rates. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  pause  here 
for  just  a  moment  to  put  something  in 
perspective.  The  White  House  would 
have  the  Nation  believe  that  somehow 
a  Democratic  Congress  has  cooked  up 
a  tax  increase  bill,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  somehow  a  lonely  defender  on 
the  public  ramparts. 

Both  those  notions  simply  are  not 
true.  To  begin  with,  the  Democrats  did 
not  originate  the  idea  that  additional 
revenues  are  essential  if  the  deficit  is 
going  to  be  wiped  out.  That  is  the 
President's  own  idea. 

Before  the  figures  could  be  closely 
examined  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  President  claimed 
his  January  budget  would  produce  sav- 
ings for  $42  billion.  More  than  half 
those  savings— some  $23  billion— were 
derived  from  additional  new  revenues 
proposed  by  the  President.  So  I  have  a 
hard  time  understanding  why  the 
President  wants  to  give  credit  to  the 
Democrats  for  an  idea  he  came  up 
with. 

The  second  notion  I  find  troubling  is 
that  the  President  paints  himself  as  a 
watchman  in  the  night.  It  was  on  the 
watch  of  this  administration  that  the 
national  debt  was  doubled,  and  the 
trade  deficit  rose  to  record  levels. 

So  I  find  some  contradictions  when 
an  administration  that  borrowed  its 
way  to  a  massive  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  gets  upset  about  $19  billion 
in  new  revenues  to  cut  the  deficit— es- 
pecially when  the  revenue  figure  is 
lower  than  the  one  proposed  by  the 
President. 
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assumed  program  changes 
Mr.  President,  the  Nation  has  plenty 
to  get  done.  We  have  neglected  a  great 
deal  in  the  papt  several  years.  While 
the  United  States  enjoyed  a  measure 
of  comfort,  our  competition  was  hard 
at  work,  spending  long  hours  in  the 
classroom,  in  the  laboratory,  and  on 
the  assembly  line. 

We  have  to  do  more  than  just  re- 
spond to  the  challenge.  We  have  to 
size  up  our  own  needs  and  reassert  our 
economic  power,  the  ability  to  deliver 
a  rising  standard  of  living  on  a  sustain- 
able basis. 

Economic  power  is  not  limited  to  the 
young,  or  those  in  college,  or  the  pro- 
fessions. It  is  a  function  of  the  coun- 
try's ability  to  address  its  needs  and 
make  improvements. 

So  this  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides for  the  startup  of  a  national  cat- 
astrophic health  insurance  program. 
The  langauge  of  the  budget  resolution 
also  makes  it  clear  the  program  must 
be  deficit  neutral,  with  a  self-financing 
provison  at  the  core. 

Included  in  the  agreement  are  the 
Senate  provisions  on  Medicare.  The 
budget  assumes  $1.5  billion  in  recon- 
ciled savings  for  Medicare  in  1988,  and 
$9  billion  over  3  years.  These  savings 
are  to  be  accomplished  without  an  in- 
crease in  beneficiary  out-of-pocket 
costs. 

Another  Senate  provision  assumed 
in  the  agreement  is  a  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  statement  taking  into  account 
the  special  needs  of  rural  hospitals.  Al- 
lowance is  made  for  those  rural  hospi- 
tals not  currently  taken  into  account 
under  the  Medicare  hospital  prospec- 
tive payment  system. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  conference 
agreement,  $2.4  billion  would  be  in- 
vested over  3  years  in  a  Medicaid  initi- 
ative to  combat  infant  mortality  and 
address  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor 
and  working  welfare  recipients.  The 
agreement  also  allows  for  a  significant 
funding  increase  to  fight  AIDS. 

Furthermore,  the  measure  pending 
before  the  Senate  includes  a  prohibi- 
tion against  closing  Social  Security  of- 
fices or  reducing  beneficiary  payments 
as  a  means  of  finding  budget  savings. 

The  budget  provides  $27.9  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $27.35  billion  in 
outlays  for  veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices in  1988.  It  includes  full  inflation 
for  medical  care  and  full  COLA's  for 
veterans'  disability  compensation  and 
pensions. 

A  welfare  reform  initiative  is  also  as- 
sumed in  the  conference  agreement. 

Because  the  conferees  recognize  that 
the  semiconductor  industry  is  vital  to 
our  national  interest  and  that  it  is  now 
facing  a  serious  challenge,  the  agree- 
ment addresses  the  situation.  Funding 
is  provided  within  the  budget  to  begin 
addressing  the  needs  of  the  industry 
together  with  the  needs  of  certain 
other  manufacturing  technologies. 


The  budget  includes  a  $2.3  billion  in- 
crease for  education  programs  in  con- 
trast to  the  30-percent  reduction  in 
such  programs  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. Education  is  now— as  it  has 
been  in  the  past— vital  to  the  strength 
of  the  Nation,  and  we  must  continue 
our  investment  to  continue  national 
progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  Include  a  com- 
prehensive list  of  the  changes  in  the 
agreement  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. But  the  preceding  list  shows 
that  even  while  cutting  the  deficit,  we 
have  still  found  room  for  key  invest- 
ments. 

It  simply  is  not  true  that  this  is  a 
tax  and  spend  budget.  Domestic  spend- 
ing has  been  cut.  Military  spending 
will  either  be  held  to  last  year's  level 
or  allowed  to  grow  only  with  the  level 
of  inflation.  So  the  revenues  that  have 
been  added  have  been  added  for  one 
reason  alone:  to  cut  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. Those  revenues  are  as  sound  an  in- 
vestment in  our  future  as  anything 
else  we  could  do. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  preliminary 
thoughts,  I  have  tried  to  be  candid 
about  the  circumstances.  The  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  have  been  forced  to 
move  ahead  without  the  help  we  have 
asked  for  so  often  in  the  past.  We  have 
brought  this  agreement  to  the  floor, 
and  will  proceed  in  good  faith. 

But  if  what  we  want  most  is  a  solid 
budget  plan  to  cut  the  deficit  and  put 
the  economy  on  firm  footing,  what  we 
want  next  is  a  cooperative  approach. 
We  want  the  help  of  the  President. 
We  believe  the  country  wants  the 
White  House  to  be  a  full  and  active 
partner  in  this  work. 

The  President  has  never  hesitated  to 
say  what  he  thinks.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant the  President  understand  what 
we  think.  Now  what  we  have  to  do  is 
reach  a  mutual  understanding  and 
work  together.  I  have  every  confidence 
we  can  do  it. 

To  that  end,  this  conference  report 
brings  with  it  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions. Selected  committees  are  to 
report  their  implementing  changes  by 
July  28.  These  changes  are  the  gears 
of  the  budget,  the  steps  to  convert 
good  intentions  into  sound  results. 

Among  these  changes  is  a  reconcilia- 
tion instruction  for  debt  limit  increase 
as  provided  in  the  Budget  Act. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset, 
this  is  not  an  attempt  to  rule  out  pro- 
cedural reforms  in  the  budget  process, 
such  as  restoring  the  automatic  trig- 
ger mechanism  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law. 

We  are  willing  to  work  out  a  proce- 
dure through  which  we  can  include 
procedural  reform  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill.  What  we  would  like  to  do  is 
wrap  all  key  elements  into  one  pack- 
age. It  would  include  domestic  spend- 
ing cuts,  effective  funding  for  the  mili- 
tary,   deficit-reduction    revenues,    and 
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changes  in  the  process  to  implement 
the  agreement  on  substantive  policy. 

Frankly,  if  we  can  work  that  out,  ev- 
eryone wiU  gain.  The  President  will 
get  the  reform,  a  higher  level  of  de- 
fense funding,  and  the  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  for  1  year. 

The  Congress  will  get  key  invest- 
ments and  the  deficit  reduction  we 
want.  The  Nation  will  get  lower  defi- 
cits and  a  healthier  economy,  both  for 
now  and  into  the  future. 

If  that  cannot  be  worked  out,  then  a 
freestanding  debt  limit  bill  will  come 
over  from  the  House  under  the  Gep- 
hardt rule.  Under  those  circumstances, 
the  President  would  then  have  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  to  increase  the 
debt  limit  by  an  extra  $30  billion, 
which  is  the  amount  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion contemplated  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion biU. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
everyone  to  work  hard  toward  an 
agreement  on  the  reconciliation  pack- 
age to  address  all  these  issues  at  the 
same  time. 

There  is  no  need  for  confrontation. 
The  President  wants  to  cut  the  deficit. 
No  one  doubts  that.  The  Congress 
wants  the  same  thing. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
have  acknowledged  the  need  for  reve- 
nues to  cut  the  deficit.  There  should 
not  be  any  bickering  about  that, 
either. 

Everyone  wants  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, and  both  Congress  and  the 
President  have  made  that  clear.  Now, 
the  Pi^sident  doesn't  think  he's  get- 
ting much  of  a  deal  when  he  compares 
defense  dollars  to  revenues.  The  trou- 
ble is  he  compares  3  years  of  revenues 
with  1  year  of  defense. 

In  addition  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, we  certainly  need  sound  invest- 
ments for  the  future.  If  either  the 
President  or  Congress  have  any  doubts 
about  that,  we  need  only  look  to  our 
trade  imbalance  and  the  ambition  of 
our  competitors  to  understand  the 
need  for  those  investments. 

It  seems  to  me.  all  the  parties  have 
had  the  chance  to  speak  their  piece. 
Now  it's  time  for  all  of  us  to  do  our 
part.  I  invite  the  President's  coopera- 
tion. 

I  understand  that  the  President 
might  find  some  fine  tuning  necessary 
with  this  plan  before  it  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  him.  We  recognize  that. 
We  ask  him  to  get  his  minutiae  people 
to  look  at  this.  We  think  it  would  be 
very  wise  if  he  would  convene  discus- 
sions so  we  could  examine  areas  like 
budget  reform  that  the  President  and 
my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico  have 
promoted.  We  could  look  at  defense,  1 
or  2  years— 2  years  if  the  President 
thought  that  was  desirable.  We  could 
look  at  a  meaningful  package  to  bring 
down  the  deficit.  We  could  look  at 
other  spending  cuts. 

I  hope  we  could  come  out  of  that 
meeting  and  give  the  American  people 


the  confidence  and  assurance  that  the 
Congress  and  the  President  were  ready 
to  take  on  this  issue  and  we  were 
ready  to  enter  into  a  compact  that 
would  provide  the  assurance  to  finan- 
cial markets,  to  our  friends  overseas, 
and  others  that  we  were  going,  in  the 
next  2  years,  to  make  a  meaningful  re- 
duction in  the  deficit  and  put  us  on 
the  path  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  materials  detail- 
ing the  budget  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Highlights  op  the  CoNrERENCE  Agreement 

ON  THE  Fiscal  1988  Budget  Resolution 

$36.8  billion  reduction  in  deficit  for  1988. 

The  deficit  is  cut  to  $108  billion  based  on 
OMB  economic  assumptions,  and  $113.8  bil- 
lion according  to  CBO  calculations. 

Includes  two-tier  "pay  for  defense"  plan. 

Contains  $29.0  billion  in  reconciled  savings 
over  three  years. 

Contains  $6.3  billion  in  FY  '88  savings  for 
domestic  programs. 

Provides  for  the  creation  of  a  deficit-re- 
duction trust  fund  for  all  new  revenues. 

PROGRAM  HIGHLIGHTS 

Includes  $19.3  billion  in  additional  reve- 
nues for  1988,  and  $64.3  billion  over  three 
years. 

Creates  deficit  reduction  trust  fund  in 
which  all  new  revenues  are  to  be  deposited. 

Retains  Senate  language  prohibiting  in- 
crease in  individual  tax  rates. 

IRS  initiative  produces  savings  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion. 

Defense 

Two-tier  "pay  for  defense"  program. 

Low-tier  provides  a  freeze  in  budget  au- 
thority at  1987  levels  ($289  billion  in  budget 
authority:  $284  billion  in  outlays). 

High-tier  buys  inflation  adjustment  to 
zero  real  growth  ($296  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority: $290  billion  in  outlay  with  addition- 
al revenues. ) 

Domeitic  Prxigrams 

Includes  provision  for  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance. 

Program  increase  of  $600  million  for  Med- 
icaid. 

Includes  $800  million  for  NIH  and  AIE>S 
research. 

Increases  funding  for  assistance  for  the 
Homeless. 

Provides  approximately  $150  million  in- 
crease for  the  Women.  Infants  and  Children 
program  Supplemental  Feeding  program 
(WIC). 

Allows  approximately  $1  billion  for  Wel- 
fare Reform  and  dislocated  worker  initia- 
tives in  1988. 

Reconciled  Medicare  measures  yield  sav- 
ings of  $1.5  billion  in  1988  and  8.7  billion 
over  three  years.  No  increase  In  beneficiary 
out-of-poclcet  costs  are  assumed. 

Includes  $2.3  billion  increase  for  education 
programs. 

Includes  additional  outlays  for  Job  Cort>s. 

Provides  for  three  percent  pay  raise  for 
federal  workers:  provides  for  all  scheduled 
within-grade  pay  increases:  and  provides  for 
continued  availability  of  "lump  sum"  retire- 
ment option. 

Assumes  full  COt.As  for  civil  service,  rail- 
road, military  retirees,  and  Social  Security 
recipients. 


Fully  funds  veterans  medical  care,  includ- 
ing inflation  Increases,  and  assumes  full 
COLiAs  for  Veterans  compensation  and  i>en- 
sion  programs. 

Increases  funding  for  the  science  and 
technology  programs  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  NASA,  and  Department  of 
Energy,  including  the  Space  Station,  and 
Supercollider. 

Increases  funding  for  key  environmental 
programs,  including  Superfund  and  Clean 
Coal  Technology. 

Assumes  full  funding  at  current  levels  for 
community  development  programs. 

Saves  $1.2  billion  In  farm  programs  in 
1988. 

Provides  adequate  funding  for  recently 
enacted  Highway  bill. 

Allows  room  for  significant  increases  for 
air  safety  programs. 

Includes  $250  million  for  war  against 
drugs  and  law  enforcement. 

Foreign  assistance  programs  reduced  $1.3 
billion  below  baseline  in  budget  authority. 

Sufficient  funding  included  for  enactment 
of  Senate  Campaign  Financing  bill. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTERENCE  AGREKMEMT 

Discretionary  programs 

The  high  tier  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  for  zero  real  growth  in  1988 
and  in  the  outyears.  In  the  event  that  infla- 
tion exceeds  current  economic  projections, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  E>OD  will  make  non- 
programmatic  adjustments  to  maintain  the 
steady  state  program  level.  The  low  tier  pro- 
vides a  nominal  freeze  in  budget  authority. 
Enactment  of  the  high  tier  is  contingent 
upon  the  signing  of  the  1988  reconciliation 
bill. 

Reconciled  and  other 

The  Conference  agreement  contains  no 
reconciled  savings  in  this  function. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

Discretionary  programs 
Conference  agreement  partially  restores 
discretionary  program  reductions  in  Senate- 
passed  resolution.  Assumes  no  reductions  in 
key  foreign  assistance  programs  to  Israel, 
Egypt  and  Africa. 

Reconciled  and  other 
The   conference    agreement   contains   no 
reconciled  savings  in  the  function. 

FUNQION  250:  GENERAL  SOENCE,  SPACE,  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

|ln  billnns  of  doHarsI 


1988 


1989 


1990 


-0100     -0.200 


veterans  Aftiiis 
Iwrease  real  propeity  cash 
sales  (total) 
BA „ 

0 


-0050 
0050 


-0030 
-0030 


.0200 


-0000 
-0010 


-O500 


-0  080 
-0090 


>  Reconciled  to  Finance  and  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  not  double  counted 
in  total 


BA 

0 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

Senatepassed     

1150 

1120 

13  70 

1310 

1520 

1480 

House-passed 

.    1025 
+  1.25 

1045 
+  75 

1075 
+  295 

1110 
+  200 

1125 
+  3.95 

1160 

Difference    

+  320 

Conference  agreement 

1130 

1110 

1350 

1300 

1500 

14  60 

Oiange  from  Senate- 

passed 

-20 

-  10 

-20 

-  10 

-  20 

-20 

Change  from  House- 

passed  

.  +  1.05 

+  65 

+  2  75 

+  190 

+375 

+  300 

Change  from  basehne 

+  75 

+  40 

+  245 

+  155 

+  3,45 

+  2  70 

UMI 
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Disciupnoii  or  coitfexenck  agxekmkmt 
Discretionary  programs 

Assumes  increases  in  generai  science  and 
basic  research  programs  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  Department  of  Energy 
at  levels  between  those  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Overall  increase  of  $1.1  billion  above  a 
freeze  allows  all  major  new  initiatives,  such 
as  the  manned  space  station  and  the  super- 
conducting supercollider,  while  maintaining 
adequate  funding  for  NASA  space  flight 
programs. 

Reconciled  and  other 

The  conference  agreement  contains  no 
reconciled  savings  in  this  function. 

FUNCTION  270:  ENERGY 

|ln  HtaB  of  Mnl 


The  agreement  would  allow  increases  for 
EPA,  land  acquisition  and  other  discretion- 
ary programs  within  this  restrained  total. 

Reconciled  and  other 

The  conference  agreement  contemplates 
termination  of  USDA  Section  32  program 
funds  resulting  in  a  slight  reduction  in  over- 
all funding  levels  for  NOAA. 

The  agreement  also  reconciles  savings  of 
$30  million  in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
to  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee. 

The  agreement  deletes  a  Senate  assump- 
tion concerning  EPA  user  fees  and  a  House 
assumption  concerning  oil  and  gas  adminis- 
trative savings. 


FUNCTION  350:  AGRICULTURE 


IM 


IM 


1990 


8A 


BA 


[ki  Whins  H  (Wbnl 

19n               1919 

1990 

M        0        BA        0 

BA         0 

Ckffgi  Irani 


in      410      5U      4  50      500      4  60      Scmle-PHlii. 2940  2160  30 10  2620  25  50  2230 

325     3.U     415     330     4  20      325     Hgu$Mns3id 29  50  2165  3000  2610  2615  2300 

+  1.55+1.20+125+120    +M+1.35         Mfnea -10  -05  +10  +10  -65  -70 

450      455      5.05      415      4.65      4.25      Camerenx  ar««<«e<t  2945  2160  2995  2610  25  55  2235 

Clun|t  from  Scnito- 

-30    -2S    -.35    -3S    -.35    -.35            pissed +05  00  -.15  -10  +05  +05 

Qsxte  Iran  Haar 

+  125    +95    +.90    +.15    +45  +100            ptsstd -05  -05  -05  00  -60  -65 

-«S    -90  -1.2S  -1.20  -175  -130         Ctante  Iran  btsdnt  -145  -135  -190  -190  -300  -300 


IWSCRIFTION  OP  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

Discretionary  programs 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  net 
discretionary  reductions  of  $0.40  billion  in 
1988  in  budget  authority  and  $0.40  billion  in 
outlays  in  1988. 

The  agreement  assumes  increases  for 
Clean  Coal  and  other  discretionary  pro- 
grams and  reductions  for  nuclear  waste. 

The  agreement  could  also  allow  for  energy 
efficiency  initiatives  included  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Power  Budget. 

Reconciled  and  other 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  NRC 
user  fees  of  $150  million  will  be  reconciled 
in  1988. 

The  agreement  assumes  a  package  of  REIA 
reforms  totaling  $150  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  in  1988. 

The  agreement  deletes  a  House  assump- 
tion concerning  cost  recovery  for  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve. 

The  agreement  also  assumes  unspecified 
savings  of  $140  million  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  reconciled  to  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee. 

FUNCTION  300:  NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT 
(In  b*aB  Hi  (Mn| 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

Discretionary  programs 
The  conference  agreement  assumes  net 

discretionary  reductions  of  $250  million  in 

budget  authority  and  $200  million  in  outlays 

in  1988. 
The  agreement  could  allow  increases  for 

the  Homeless  bill  and  the  Economic  Power 

initiatives. 

Reconciled  and  other 
The  agreement  reconciles  $1.2  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1988  farm  program  savings  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

FUNCTION  370:  COMMERCE  AND  HOUSING  CREDIT 


(In  Mtas  ol  iWbnl 

I9tt                 1919 

1990 

BA         0         BA         0 

BA         0 

19n  1919 


1990 


BA         0         BA         0         BA         0 


SaalM»9ed 16.00  15.10  1650  16.20    1690    1730 

HoaeHmal 1390  13.10  1480  1455    1555    1575 

- +210  +130  +170  +1.65  +1J5  +155 

.  1590  1510  1645  16^15    1685     1725 

..  -  10  -00  -05  -.05    -05    -05 
Qoili  troR  Hn» 

lassid  +20  +130  +165  +1.60  +130  +150 

Oonit  tram  bntK  -60  +40  -1.00  -75  -145  -120 


DESCRIPTION  OP  CONFERENCE  AGRXDCKNT 
Discretionary  programs 
The  conference   agreement   assumes  net 
discretionary  reductions  in  1988  of  $550  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $350  million  in 
outlays. 


Senjlujjsirt 12  25  7  55  1240  540  1545  690 

HousMBSrt _._ 12  70  810  1260  5  55  1585  7  10 

-45  -  55  -20  -  15  -40  -  20 

12.50  7.80  1205  500  1535  680 

PESid +.25  +25  -.35  -40  -.10  -  10 

OunielnaHlw- 

iass«d -.20  -30    -55  -.55  -50  -30 

Onnge  Iran  bBdw        -50  -50  -90  -80  -85  -65 

Hole:  Dew  nay  not  M  to  WHS  due  lo  nuntnt 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

Discretionary  programs 

Assumes  freeze  on  discretionary  programs. 

Assumes  split  between  House  and  Senate 
on  additional  discretionary  program 
changes,  except  for  postal  subsidy. 

Assumes  postal  subsidy  at  the  CBO-esti- 
mated  level  reflecting  implementation  of 
the  "equal  markup"  method  of  calculating 
the  postal  subsidy  for  preferred- rate  mail- 
ers. 

Reconciled  and  other 
Reconciliation    of    $300    million    in    both 
1988  and  1989  budget  authority  and  outlays 
to    Commerce    (Senate)    and    Energy    and 
Commerce  (House). 


FUNCTION  400:  TRANSPORTATION 

[h  Mob  tl  dotan) 


1988 


19«  1990 


M         0         BA         0         BA         0 


SeuttHased  2935  2840  2960  27  95  3030  27  75 

Hoiisesassed  2835  27  95  2905  27.95  3010  28.35 

Wletence +  1.00  +45  +55 +20  -40 

Comennce  ifremeM  2920  2825  2950  27.85  3020  27  65 
Omfi  Iran  Semte- 

posed             „  -15  -15  -10  -10  -10  -10 
Oaiielnn  House- 
passed  +  85  +35  +50  -05  +10  -70 
Cluiift  Iran  bBetw  -50  -50  -95  -1.55  -135  -245 

Note  Oetal  nuy  nol  idd  lo  toWs  due  lo  raundnt. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

Discretionary  programs 
Assumes  a  freeze  on  discretionary  pro- 
grams. 

Assumes  increases  for  high  priority  pro- 
grams such  as  air  safety,  airport  construc- 
tion, and  Coast  Guard. 

Reconciled  and  other 

Reconciliation  of  $50  million  in  Coast 
Guard  user  fees. 

FUNCTION  450:  COMMUNITY  AND  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(In  b*ins  ol  dotanj 


1981 


\m 


1990 


BA 

0 

BA 

0 

730 

640 

7  25 

6  45 

775 

650 

790 

680 

-45 

-  10 

-65 

-35 

765 

640 

780 

6  70 

+  .3S. 

+  10 

+  10 

-10 

-10 

-10 

-10 

-40 

-25 

-40 

-35 

Senate-pissed— 7  40  6  75 

House-mssed 7  60  6  70 

Oillefena  -  20  +05 

(Merenct  igrcement  7  50  6  60 
Change  Irom  ScnaK- 

pissed  +10  -15 
Oaite  lnn'NM» 

PBsed -10  -JO 

(9unge  Iran  taseiiie  -35  -20 

Note  OeM  luy  ml  idd  to  toWs  due  to  ragntnt 


DESCRIPTION  OF  (X>NFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

Discretionary  programs 
Assumes  freeze  on  discretionary  program 
levels,  except  for  high  priority,  low-income 
programs. 

Reconciled  and  other 
Reconciliation  of  $200  million  in  1988-90 
budget    authority    and    outlay    savings    to 
Banking    Committees   in   the   Senate    and 
House. 

FUNQION  500:  EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  EMPLOYMENT  & 
SOQAL  SERVICES 


im  bdhns  0*  doHinj 

1988                 1989 

1990 

BA         0         BA         0 

BA         0 

Senile-pissed  360O  3290     3645  3595     3800  3700 

Houjujassed  3645  3295    3805  35  70    3925  37  50 

Odfeena  -45  -05-160  +25-125  -50 

(Merea  itraenent  3645  3290    3805  35  70    3925  37  50 

Owie  Iran  Senate- 

PBsed +45 +  1.60  -25+1.25  +50 

ChiRgt  troin  Hnot- 

pKsed  —  05 

Oiinie  Iran  bneie +2.r5  +25  +195  +95  +180  +105 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

Discretionary  programs 

$2.3  billion  increase  for  education  pro- 
grams including  Head  Start,  Chapter  1,  the 
Drug  Free  Schools  Act,  vocational  educa- 
tion. Pell  Grants,  Math  Science  grants, 
TRIO,  and  the  Minority  Institutions  Sci- 
ence Improvement  Programs.  The  agree- 
ment allows  for  funding  of  new  initiatives  to 
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combat   illiteracy,   and   provides   funds   for 
dropout  prevention. 

$134  million  in  budget  authority  and  $11 
million  in  outlays  to  increase  funding  for 
the  Job  Corps. 

Reconciled  and  other 

Increased  funding  for  the  Title  XX  social 
services  block  grant. 

Provides  separate  funding  of  $1  billion  for 
welfare  reform,  worker  training  and  retrain- 
ing, and  child  care  Initiatives. 

FUNCTION  550:  HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  RESEARCH 

soldolirsl 


i 

1988 

1989 

1990 

BA 

0 

BA       _0 

BA         0 

Senale^jissad . 
HmseHiBSid.... 



4510 

4570 

-60 

.    45.65 

+  .S5 

-05 
+  110 

4435 
4490 
-55 
44  85 

+  .50 

-OS 
+  .75 

4800    4810 
49  75    49  45 
-175  -135 
4975     49.45 

+  175  +1.35 

+i:4o"+il 

5180  5160 
54  20  53  70 
-240  -210 

Contereecc  ifraencM........ 

OinplramSenk- 

psstd ^... 

OMT  Iran  Hone- 

pwrt 

Oavilnn  tasetne 

54.20  5370 
+2.40  +M0 

+  1.60  +1.60 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

Discretionary  programs 
Provides  for  an  Increase  over  current  ap- 
propriations of  $1.05  billion  in  1988  budget 
authority  for  discretionary  health  pro- 
grams, including  $0.80  billion  for  AIDS  re- 
search and  education  and  biomedical  re- 
search within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Increases  are  also  provided  for  sev- 
eral low-income  high  priority  programs  such 
as  maternal  and  child  health,  community 
health  centers  and  others. 
Medicaid 
Provides  $0.6  billion  in  1988  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  ($2.4  billion  over  three 
years)  for  improvements  in  services  to  low- 
income  elderly,  children,  and  pregnant 
women.  These  increases  are  in  addition  to 
any  offsets  resulting  from  Medicare  cata- 
strophic insurance. 

Reconciled  and  other 
The   conference    agreement   contains    no 
reconciled  savings  in  this  function. 

FUNCTION  570:  MEDICARE 

(In  bMons  ol  da«in| 


1988 


1989 


1990 


BA 


BA 


Seni«c4assed             .       93  25  8015  102  70  8905   113  25 

House  passed 93.20  8160  10260  89  25  11330 

Ditletence -05  -145  -  10  -20     -05 

Cont«enc«  areenwt 92.85  8160  10230  8945  11305 

Oianie  Irom  Senal^ 

pcscd                        -  40  + 1  45 

ChanKlran  House-  „ 

£ai         -.35 -JO  +.20 

ChanpiranbMta -55  -1.50  -.90  -310 


FUNaWN  600:  INCOME  SECURITY 

(In  billnis  ol  dollanl 


1988 


1989 


1990 


BA 


BA 


BA 


Senate-passed 

House-passed 

Mteence 
Conleience  agreement 

Qunge  liom  Senite- 
.  posed  

Oaip  Iran  Hna- 


-30 
-120 


16800  13060   175  50   137  60  18150  14290 

16860  13135  17665  13910  18315  14475 

-60  -75-115-150  -165  -185 

168  60  13145  17665  13900  18315  144  60 

.  +.60  +.85  +1.15  +1.40  +1.65  +1.70 


Ounte  Iron  bisetne        +  60 


+.10 
+  05 


+  55 


-.10 

+  20 


+  55 


-.15 

-20 


Aeconctied  and  other 

Assumes  full  COLAs  for  compensation 
and  pension  programs. 

Assumes  increase  of  $0.05  billion  in  1988 
budget  authority  for  unspecified  veterans 
program  improvements. 

Reconciles  $50  million  in  1988  savings' 
from  real  property  cash  sales,  not  affecting 
veterans  in  any  way. 

FUNCTION  750:  ADMINISTR^TK)N  OF  JUSTICE 

[in  brikons  of  dollars] 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

Discretionary  programs 
The  conference  agreement  provides  suffi- 
cient room  for  full  current  services  funding 
for  all  discretionary  programs  plus  room  for 
an  additional  $600  million  in  BA  and  $150 
million  in  outlays  in  1988.  These  additional 
funds  can  be  used  to  fund  Increases  above 
the  baseline  in  such  programs  as  WIC  and 
initiatives  to  aid  the  homeless. 

Reconciled  and  other 
All  entitlement  programs  are  assumed  to 
receive  funding  at  full  current  service  levels. 
The  conference  agreement  assumes  in- 
creased savings  for  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  of  $100  million  in 
1988  and  $200  million  in  1989  and  1990. 

FUNCTION  650:  SOQAL  SECURITY 

|ln  billions  ol  dolarsl 


1988 

1989 

1990 

BA         0 

BA         0 

BA         0 

Senat^passcd 

Hous^passed    

Difference 
Conference  ^eecnenl 

Change  from  Senate 
passed 

256  80  220  70 
25680  22095 

-.25 

25680  220  75 

+  .05 

28150  23540 

28145  235  55 

+  05     -15 

28150  23540 

+  05    -15 

-.20 

310  60  252  00 
31060   25220 

-.20 

31060  25200 

Change  Iran  House- 
passed 

-.20 

-.20 

ChinR  Iron  basdine 

..  -.25 

-.20 

9975 
9875 
-100 
9995 


-40     +40     -.20     +20 


+  120 
-440 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

Discretionary  programs 
Assumes  $250  million  in  outlay  savings  in 
1988.  Savings  are  assumed  to  come  solely 
from  line-item  for  computer  expenses.  Com- 
puter savings  of  $200  million  per  year  are 
assumed  in  the  out-years  as  well. 
Reconciled  and  other 
The   conference    agreement   contains    no 
reconciled  savings  in  this  function. 

FUNQION  700:  VHERANS  BENERTS  AND  SERVICES 

(In  billions  ol  doDirsI 


1988 


1989 


1990 


BA 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

Discretionary  programs 
Maintains  Medicare  contractor  and  other 
administrative  costs  at  baseline  levels. 
Reconciled  and  other 
Reconciles  Medicare  provider  savings  of 
$1.5  billion  in  1988,  $8.7  billion  over  three 
years.   No   Increases  In   beneficiary   out-of- 
pocket  costs  are  assumed. 


SenattHUSsed  2800 

House  passed 27.90 

Odfeience +10 

Conlerence  igreenent 2790 

Oange  Irom  Senite- 

pissed                      -.10 
Change  Irom  House- 
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Change  Irom  boeliiie +(*) 


0 

BA 

0 

BA 
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2735 
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-15 
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27  90 

+  10 

+  10 

+  25 
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-.10 
-10 

-.25 
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-25 

1988 


1919 


1990 


BA 


Senilesassed... 975  950 

Hous^plssed 9  20  900 

Dilleience            +55  +50 

Conlerence  igreement  960  935 
Chingetrom  Senile- 

pissed  -  15  -  15 

Change  Iron  Holls^ 

pissed    +40  +.35 

Change  iron  basebK +25  +25 


DESCRIPTION  OP  CONraHENCE  AGREEMENT 

Discretionary  programs 
Assumes  full  inflation   for  medical  care, 
education  and  training  and  other  discretion- 
ary programs.  Assumes  modest  increases  in 
nursing  home  construction. 


BA 

0 

BA 

0 

960 
935 
+  25 
955 

960 
930 
+  30 
955 

960 
950 
+  10 
950 

965 
950 
+  15 
955 

-05 

-05 

-10 

-.10 

+  .20 

+  .25 
+  05 

-05 
-10 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

Discretionary  programs 

The  conference  agreement  provides  In- 
creases above  the  baseline  of  $0.25  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  adminis- 
tration of  justice  programs  in  1988— for  a 
function  total  of  $9.6  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $9.35  billion  in  outlays. 

The  conference  agreement  allows  in- 
creases for  key  federal  agencies— such  as  the 
FBI,  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Customs  Service  and  judiciary  branch  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  federal  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  in  1988  and  beyond. 

All  other  programs  in  this  function  would 
be  continued  at  1987  levels. 

Reconciled  and  other  T 

The  conference  agreement  contains  no 
reconciled  savings  in  this  function. 

FUNCTION  800:  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

(In  billions  ol  dollars] 


1988 


1989 


1990 


BA 


BA 


BA 


Senate-passed 

Houst-passtd 

Ddlerence 

Conlerence  agreement 

Change  Irom  Seanto- 

posed 

Change  Iron  Hotoe- 

pKsed 

Change  Irom  I 
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770 
-10 
770 

+  10 


7.15 
715 


7.15 
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-.35 
7.65 


700 
740 
-40 
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7.85 
8.20 
-35 
7.85 


7.20 
7.65 
-45 
130 


+  40     +30 


-35 

(-.20 


-40 

+  .10 


-35 

+  10 


45 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

Discretionary  programs 

The  conference  agreement  provides  suffi- 
cient funding  for  enactment  of  Senate  cam- 
paign financing  legislation. 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  that 
$7.7  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $7.15 
billion  in  outlays  would  be  provided  for  pro- 
grams in  the  general  function  in  1988. 

The    conference    agreement    allows    in- 
creases for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  at 
the  President's  requested  levels  in  1988. 
Reconciled  and  other 

The  conference  agreement  contains  no 
reconciled  savings  in  this  function. 
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FUNCTION  850:  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE 

im  HtaB  of  dDtan) 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  CONPKREIICE  AGREEXENT 

Discretionary  profrrams 
The    conference    agreement    provides    a 
total  of  $1.8  billion  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  this  function  in  1988. 

All  discretionary  programs  in  this  func- 
tion are  continued  at  1987  levels  in  1988-90. 
Reconciled  aitd  other 

The  conference   agreement   contains   no 
reconciled  savings  in  this  function. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  CONPERENCE  AGREEMENT 

Discretionary  programs 
The  conference  agreement  assumes  reduc- 
tions In  both  federal  civilian  travel  and  in 
non-permanent    change    of    station    travel 
under  the  Defense  Department.  Unspecified 
management  savings  are  also  assumed. 
Reconciled  and  other 
The  conference  agreements  reconciles  a 
total  of  $1.75  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$1.80  billion  in  outlays  in  1988  for  pay  and 
other  management  savings.  The  agreement 
also  assumes  a  three  percent  pay  rise  for 
federal  civilian  employees  in  each  of  the 
years.  1988-90.  with  100  percent  absorption 
assumed  in  the  first  year. 
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The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  take  the  first  few  seconds 
to  remind  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  we  are  now  on  the 
budget  resolution.  A  number  of  them 
have  asked  to  be  heard  on  this  budget 
resolution  and  I  want  them  to  know 
that  I  shall  try  my  very  best  to  accom- 
modate them.  I  trust  that  they  will  be 
calling  in  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Cloakroom  to  confirm  what  time  is 
available  for  them.  Everyone  knows 
this  is  a  measure  that,  by  statute,  is 
under  time  constraint. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  con- 
trols the  time.  I  am  going  to  be  as  gen- 
erous as  I  can  to  my  colleagues  be- 
cause many  of  them  have  asked  to 
speak  and  I  want  that  to  occur.  They 
ought  to  know  that  this  is  important 
and  that  we  cannot  all  wait  until  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon  to  be  heard  be- 
cause the  time  will  have  expired. 

Mr.  President.  I  wonder  if  I  may  now 
proceed  to  ask  my  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Mr.  Chiles,  a 
question  with  reference  to  reconcilia- 
tion and  the  debt  limit.  Before  I  do 
that,  let  me  say  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  chairman. 
He  luiows  that.  I  am  his  good  friend,  I 
hope  he  is  my  good  friend.  Let  me  say 
this  is  not  an  issue  here  today  of  per- 
sonalities or  friendship.  T^is  is  an 
issue  upon  which  we  disagree  substan- 
tively and  disagree  rather  seriously.  I 
believe  most  Republicans  will  disagree 
rather  seriously  with  the  Democrats 
whom  he  leads  on  this  floor  with  ref- 
erence to  this  budget  resolution. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senator  discussed  procedur- 
al* reform.  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
and  the  possibility  of  an  automatic 
trigger.  I  did  not  understand  why  he 
assumed  that  might  occur  in  this  proc- 
ess. Did  I  hear  him  say  that  might 
occur  on  reconciliation? 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  said  he  hoped  there  would  be  a 
way  of  working  that  out  so  it  could  be 
included  if  that  were  something  that 
could  be  arranged. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  On  the  other  hand, 
may  I  ask.  I  think  it  will  come  as  a 
very  big  surprise  to  many  Senators 
that,  for  the  first  time  since  we  have 
had  a  budget  resolution,  there  is  an  in- 
struction that  the  Finance  Committee 
report  out  a  debt  limit  bill.  There  are 
some  very  specific  numbers  in  there  as 
to  how  much  they  should  increase  the 
debt  limit.  I  understand  we  are  using 
OMB  estimates  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year  of  what  the  deficit  would  be. 
Nonetheless,  may  I  ask,  does  he  envi- 
sion that  we  would  have  a  freestand- 
ing debt  limit  bill  in  addition  to  that 
mandated  reconciled  debt  limit  bill? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  fronr^orida  said 
that   the    instruction   alloW^   the   Fi- 
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nance  Committee  as  part  of  the  recon- 
ciliation to  report  out  a  debt  limit.  I 
said  in  the  event  that  that  did  not 
happen,  we  also  could  have— under  the 
Gephardt  rule— the  freestanding  debt 
limit  would  come  over  from  the  House. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  ^»^ 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  use  thfe Re- 
mainder of  this  first  15  minutes  I  l^ve 
allocated  to  myself  to  talk  about  a  few 
issues  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
raised  and  talk  a  little  bit  about  this 
budget. 

I  think  every  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  knows  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  not  been  bashful  in 
the  past  in  terms  of  disagreeing  with 
the  President.  Obviously,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  Congress  not  to  have  dis- 
agreements of  a  serious  nature  with 
reference  to  Presidents  on  budgets.  I 
have  done  that  in  the  past.  I  have  put 
together  bipartisan  budgets  here,  I 
have  put  together  budgets  that  were 
solely  Republican  in  the  past,  taken 
them  to  conference  and  done  my  very 
best.  And  from  time  to  time,  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  been  in  accord  with  those 
budgets. 

Frequently,  he  has  negotiated  a  de- 
fense number  with  us;  after  hours  and 
hours  of  debate,  we  have  arrived  at 
some  consensus  with  him.  He  is  some- 
what shocked,  and  I  did  not  disagree 
with  him,  that  these  kinds  of  negotia- 
tions under  this  budget  process  just 
never  end.  You  make  a  deal  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  regard- 
ing defense  or  any  other  major  item  of 
the  budget  and  it  turns  out  4  or  5 
months  later  that  is  not  so.  because 
budget  resolutions  do  not  have  binding 
functions  in  them. 

I  might  just  suggest  right  up  front 
that  on  defense,  we  have  had  a  seriouis 
problem.  Forty-seven  billion  dollars  of 
defense  spending  that  had  been  pre- 
scribed in  budget  resolutions  was 
spent  elsewhere  as  we  moved  through 
the  budget  cycle  over  the  past  6  years. 
I  have  a  suggestion.  Mr.  President:  If 
it  is  the  President  that  we  want  to 
help  us  with  this  budget  resolution, 
when  we  sit  down  at  a  table  to  talk 
about  budget  reform,  we  should  put  on 
the  table  a  new  issue  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  sign  budget  resolutions. 
We  will  see  how  Congress  likes  that.  It 
is  being  suggested  that  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  President  alone  that  is 
holding  up  progress  on  this  budget 
and  holding  up  progress  on  deficit  re- 
duction and  that,  in  some  way.  this 
budget  resolution  that  we  have  before 
us  is  his  fault. 

My  good  friend,  the  chairman,  is 
asking  that  he  cooperate,  that  he  in 
some  way  help  us.  I  think  the  words 
have  been  used  that  he  come  to  the 
table.  The  American  people  ought  to 
know,  as  the  Senators  know  and  as  the 
U.S.  Representatives  know,  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  part  of  this  process.  Maybe 


we  ought  to  make  him  part  of  the 
process.  Maybe  we  ought  to  change 
the  budget  resolution  and  send  him  a 
budget  resolution  and  let  him  sign  it 
or  veto  it.  We  would  either  have  a 
budget  resolution  with  his  imput  or  we 
would  not  have  one.  or  we  would  over- 
ride him. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President  and  Members 
of  the  Senate,  I,  too.  wish  that  we 
could  be  In  a  different  posture  than  we 
are  here  today.  I  would  wish  that  seri- 
ous budget  Issues,  tax  Issues,  how 
much  defense  is  enough  defense  for 
the  free  world  and  America,  could  be 
worked  out  just  nice  and  smooth 
around  some  table  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Members  of 
Congress.  That  is  just  not  possible. 
That  has  hardly  occurred  in  this  great 
democracy  other  than  in  times  of  war. 
Even  then,  I  surmise  that  we  have  had 
great,  great  disagreements  between 
Congress  and  the  President.  So  my 
first  suggestion  is  if  we  want  the  Presi- 
dent so  intimately  involved  in  this, 
then  let  us  make  him  part  of  the 
budget  process,  let  us  let  him  sign 
budget  resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  this 
budget,  there  Is  a  lot  to  be  said  about 
what  is  wrong  with  it.  But  the  first 
thing  we  have  to  try  to  do  today— and 
we  are  going  to  try  to  do  that— Is  to 
make  sure  that  anybody  who  is  inter- 
ested in  this  budget  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  this  year  under- 
stands what  it  is  and  what  It  is  not. 
The  first  thing  that  we  have  to  do  is 
make  sure,  as  to  the  normal  budget 
gobbledygook.  the  use  of  language 
that  nobody  understands,  that  we  try 
as  best  we  can  within  a  complex  proc- 
ess to  make  It  as  simple  as  possible. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  do  that.  A 
number  of  Senators  are  going  to  try  to 
do  It  on  defense.  A  number  of  Senators 
are  going  to  try  to  do  it  on  the  issue  of 
taxation  before  we  finish  this  budget 
resolution.  I  am  hopeful  we  are 
through  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  can  contribute,  if  nothing  else, 
to  an  understanding  of  what  we  have 
done  and  what  we  have  not  done  In 
this  budget  resolution  and  to  distin- 
guish clearly  between  those  of  us  who 
oppose  it  and  why  we  oppose  it  and 
the  Democrats  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  have  to  take  full  responsibil- 
ity for  this  budget. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  there  are  States 
in  this  country,  at  least  eight  that  I 
am  aware  of— I  happen  to  be  looking 
at  the  Chair  and  I  will  say  Louisiana;  I 
look  behind  me  and  I  see  Texas;  and  I 
can  think  of  States  like  New  Mexico, 
my  own;  and  I  can  go  on— these  States 
in  the  past  4  or  5  years  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  had  to  raise  taxes.  I 
have  seen  the  Governors  go  to  their 
people,  and  they  are  all  worried  about 
the  fact  that  they  have  to  ask  their 
people  to  pay  some  more  gasoline  tax 
or  to  do  something  because  of  the 
state  of  their  budgets. 


N</w.  Mr.  President  and  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  have  not  studied  that 
Issue  In  detail,  but  I  have  come  to  one 
conclusion— when  you  go  to  the  people 
and  ask  them  to  let  you  raise  taxes, 
and  you  are  the  governing  body,  and 
In  particular  In  this  case,  when  you  go 
to  the  people  and  ask  them  to  let  you 
raise  taxes  by  the  largest  amount  In 
any  single  year  In  our  history— and 
that  Is  not  an  overstatement:  We  have 
never  raised  taxes  by  affirmative  pas- 
sage of  legislation  by  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  amount  in  this  budget  in 
our  history— when  you  do  that,  you 
normally  tell  the  people  In  the  State. 
"We  don't  have  enough  money  to  pay 
our  bills."  That  is  generally  the  prom- 
ise. Something  dramatic  has  hap- 
pened, oil  prices  have  dropped  and 
there  Is  no  revenue  In  the  coffers  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  or  the  State  of 
Texas  or  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and 
in  essence  legislators  go  to  their 
people  and  say,  "We  are  bankrupt." 
Normally  they  say,  "There  is  just  not 
going  to  be  enough  money  around  to 
pay  the  bills." 

That  Is  usually  the  first  statement. 
Second,  they  normally  go  to  the 
people  and  say,  "We  have  cut  every 
program  we  could  cut  and,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louisiana,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Texas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  New  Mexico,  we  have  cut 
everything  we  can  cut  and  we  are  still 
short.  Will  you  let  us  have  some  gaso- 
line tax?  Will  you  let  us  raise  the  sales 
tax  a  quarter  percent?"  And  the 
people  normally,  though  reluctantly— 
and  that  is  understandable— say. 
"Yes." 

Now.  Mr.  President,  it  comes  to  me 
as  I  think  about  this  budget  resolution 
in  that  context  that  the  American 
people  from  what  I  can  understand 
are  about  7  or  8  to  1  against  raising 
taxes  for  this  Federal  budget.  It  comes 
to  me  that  in  their  marvelous.  Intui- 
tive way  they  understand  precisely 
why.  We  cannot  take  this  budget  that 
is  pending  at  this  time  and  say  to  the 
American  people.  "We  have  cut  every 
program  we  could  cut.  We  have  elimi- 
nated every  surplusage  in  Government 
we  could  eliminate.  We  have  looked 
over  the  1.500-plus  programs  that 
make  up  the  Inventory  of  American 
programs  and  we  have  cut  every  one 
we  could  cut.  We  have  eliminated 
every  surplusage  in  Government  we 
could  eliminate.  We  have  looked  over 
the  1.500-plus  programs  that  make  up 
the  Inventory  of  American  programs 
and  we  have  cut  every  one  we  could 
cut.  We  have  restrained  every  single 
one  we  could.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  eliminated  a  few.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America." 

We  cannot  do  that  because  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is— forget  the  budget 
rhetoric,  about  baselines  and  how 
much  we  would  have  spent— this 
budget  says  to  the  American  people. 
"We  are  going  to  increase  domestic 
spending  from  1987  to  1988,  the  year 


that  we  are  asking  you  to  let  us  tax 
you  by  the  largest  amount"— we  do 
not  know  how  yet— "by  the  largest 
amount  we  have  ever  Increased  taxes." 
We  cannot  tell  the  American  people 
what  the  Governors  and  legislators  of 
our  respective  States  have  told  their 
constituents  because  this  budget  on 
the  domestic  side  does  not  go  down,  is 
not  cut.  is  not  restrained,  and  all  that 
talk  around  that  we  have  reduced  ex- 
penditures by  $10  or  $20  billion  or  we 
have  reduced  the  deficit  by  $36.8  bQ- 
llon  pales  In  the  reality  that  domestic 
spending  alone  goes  up  $41  billion  In 
1988  versus  1987. 

Let  me  repeat.  If  my  theory  of  how 
you  can  genuinely  go  to  the  American 
people  and  say.  "Let  us  raise  your 
taxes,"  is  so— let  me  repeat,  1,500-plus 
American  programs  in  the  American 
budget— this  budget  contemplates  not 
one  to  be  eliminated  and  there  are 
more  than  1.500. 

We  cannot  tell  the  American  people 
we  have  cut  anything.  And  I  know 
some  win  get  up  and  say,  "Well.  In  one 
of  these  functions.  It  is  not  going  to 
grow  as  much  as  it  should  have.  We 
have  taken  inflation  out." 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  when 
you  pull  away  all  the  chaff,  domestic 
spending  alone  is  increasing  $41  billion 
In  1988  over  1987.  Now.  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  will  stand  up  and  talk 
about  entitlements,  that  they  have  to 
go  up.  and  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico's  $41  billion  Includes  those. 
Well.  I  am  going  to  be  generous,  be- 
cause obviously  the  American  people 
are  not  yet  convinced  that  we  should 
raise  taxes  and  take  everything  off  the 
table.  But  we  have  decided  as  politi- 
cians we  are  going  to  take  some  off,  so 
I  will  take  off  basic  entitlements,  and 
that  is  about  $13  billion  to  $14  billion. 
And  If  you  do  the  arithmetic,  you  have 
about  $21  billion  as  the  minimum  that 
we  are  Increasing  domestic  spending 
aside  from  entitlements. 

And  what  a  coincidence.  What  a  co- 
incidence. That  $21  billion  Increase  In 
domestic  outlays  equals  the  taxes  that 
we  are  asking  the  American  people  to 
stand  for  under  this  budget  resolution. 
That  is  an  accident,  but  it  turns  cut  to 
be  just  about  right.  It  is  going  up  by 
$21  billion  so  we  want  you  to  pay  $21 
billion  more  In  taxes. 

Now,  I  have  a  lot  more  to  say  about 
what  we  are  doing  to  defense  in  this 
budget,  the  brinkmanship  we  are  play- 
ing with  holding  it  hostage  by  saying 
If  the  President  signs  a  tax  bill,  we  will 
provide  an  additional  $7  billion  for  the 
national  defense.  We  will  talk  a  lot 
more  about  that  later.  But  I  thought  I 
would  bring  It  up  because  It  turns  out 
that  we  are  holding  a  defense  increase 
hostage  to  a  tax  Increase. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  hold- 
ing domestic  spending  Increases  hos- 
tage to  a  tax  Increase.  If  the  American 
people   want   these   Increases   In   the 
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budget  as  bad  as  some  people  assume, 
then  why  do  we  not  hold  all  the  in- 
creases hostage  to  the  taxes  and  say.  if 
you  want  increases  in  the  budget,  pay 
for  them  with  taxes  and.  if  not,  there 
will  be  no  increases. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  things  to  talk  about  in  this 
budget.  We  are  talking  about  ordering 
savings.  I  will  go  on  to  discuss  the  rec- 
onciliation instructions.  For  those  lis- 
tening and  wondering  about  it,  this  is 
a  fancy  term  than,  means  a  budget  res- 
olution Is  the  will  of  the  Congress  and 
it  orders  committees  to  do  something. 
Most  committees  do  not  have  to  do 
anjrthing.  They  do  what  they  want. 

But  we  are  ordering  them  under  rec- 
onciliation to  do  something. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  sure  that 
everybody  understands  what  the  rec- 
onciliation instruction  does. 

It  is  heralded  as  a  great  deficit-re- 
duction package. 

The  Democratic  plan  orders  various 
committees,  including  the  tax-raising 
committee,  to  save,  and  I  put  that  in 
parenthesis,  $93  billion  over  the  next  3 
years. 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the 
Senate,  three-quarters.  75  percent  of 
those  savings  comes  from  two  things: 
taxes  and  refinancing  the  loan  portfo- 
lio of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration. 

Three-quarters  of  the  alleged  sav- 
ings come  from  taxes  that  are  to  be  in- 
creased and  refinancing  a  loan  portfo- 
lio of  the  REA.  By  an  accounting  acci- 
dent, if  you  refinance  the  entire  loan 
portfolio  of  the  Rural  Electric  Coops, 
you  take  that  loan  off  the  books  for 
the  time  being  and  when  you  take  it 
off  the  books,  you  get  about  7  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  credit  in  this  recon- 
ciled savings.  Then  I  assume  Congress 
will  put  it  right  back  on  the  t>ooks. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  budget  reso- 
lution that  says  they  cannot,  and  they 
will  put  it  back  on  spread  out  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  you  will  take 
credit  for  $7  billion  this  year  and  over 
the  next  10  or  15  you  will  probably 
spend  a  substantial  number  of  billions 
to  refinance  it  again. 

There  is  more  to  talk  about,  but  let 
me  close  these  opening  remarks  with 
my  assessment  of  this  situation. 

First,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  notwithstanding,  he  can  talk 
about  what  he  wants  to  talk  about, 
balanced  budget,  constitutional 
amendments,  line  item  vetoes,  he  is 
still  President.  Thank  God.  he  has 
some  prerogatives  and  he  can  talk 
about  what  he  wants  to  talk  about.  I 
do  not  believe  this  budget  resolution 
can  be  blamed  on  him  and  if  we  want 
him  involved  in  budget  resolutions,  let 
us  let  him  sign  them. 

Second,  I  just  do  not  believe  in  this 
great  country  you  can  ask  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  new  taxes  for  the  pro- 
grams under  your  control  unless  you 
can  to  to  them  and  say  they  are  abso- 


lutely necessary,  you  want  them  all, 

you  know  we  need  them  all,  none  can 
be  restrained,  none  can  be  cut,  they 
must  go  up.  I  just  do  not  t>elieve  that 
you  can  raise  taxes  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  understand  this  is  a  democracy  and 
I  understand  it  is  not  as  simple  as  the 
State  legislature  and  the  Governor 
working  with  a  small  group  of  con- 
stituents, most  of  which  States  cannot 
spend  in  the  red  ever  and  we  can.  I  un- 
derstand all  of  those  things. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  too  much 
tax  increase  for  a  budget  that  does 
little  or  no  real  cutting  of  domestic 
programs. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  Vz  minutes  remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  need. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  start- 
ed his  remarks  talking  about  our 
friendship.  I  assure  him  it  is  not  to  be 
reconciled.  It  is  not  on  the  table.  And 
there  is  no  way  it  can  be  impaired  by 
anything  that  goes  on  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  with  inter- 
est to  my  friend's  remarks,  I  want  to 
make  brief  comments  about  slowing 
down  the  spending  growth. 

If  we  look  at  our  spending,  we  see  in 
the  proposal  before  us  net  domestic 
spending  decreases  more  than  $6  bil- 
lion in  1988  below  the  CBO  baseline. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  see— as  a  share 
of  GNP— spending  will  actually  de- 
crease by  one-half  of  1  percent  under 
this  conference  agreement. 

Now,  if  you  consider  the  way  we 
have  been  doing  business  in  the  past, 
Mr.  President,  that  is  a  pretty  <  good 
mark.  That  is  a  pretty  good  adjust- 
ment to  what  we  are  dojig.  Perhaps 
more  could  be  done.  I  am  sure  it  could, 
if  everybody  could  sit  down  and  par- 
ticipate. 

But  the  growth  in  domestic  outlays 
for  1987  is  due  entirely  to  a  growth  in 
the  baseline  and  not  to  any  new  spend- 
ing. None  of  the  spending  growth  we 
have  talked  about,  an  increase  of  some 
$41  billion,  is  due  to  any  new  spending. 
That  is  not  because  of  any  new  pro- 
gram we  are  contemplating.  The 
spending  growth  assumes  continuation 
of  the  current  services. 

You  talk  about  this  baseline.  What 
in  the  world  is  that?  That  is  simply 
saying  that  programs  like  Social  Secu- 
rity no  one  has  proposed  to  cut  or  to 
touch,  increases  by  $13  billion  due  to 
new  beneficiaries,  new  people  retiring, 
and  the  cost-of-living  increases.  That 
is  part  of  the  increase  in  here,  and  I 
have  not  seen  anyone  propose  to 
adjust  or  to  tamper  with  that. 

The  $3.2  billion  is  to  cover  new  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  Civil  Service,  military 
retirement,  the  food  stamps.  SSI.  and 
family  support  payments.  Those  are 
people  who  are  eligible  under  the  law. 


I  have  not  seen  anybody  propose  to 
cut  that,  to  say  to  a  military  retiree 
"We  are  not  going  to  pay  you  now,  you 
have  contributed  your  years  of  service, 
the  law  said  that  you  would  be  paid 
this  if  you  stayed  in  20  or  30  years,  but 
we  have  decided  that  we  cannot  pay 
you  now."  It  just  would  not  be  fair  for 
us  to  do  so  we  are  not  going  to  do  that. 
There  is  $9.2  billion  in  mandatory  in- 
creases to  cover  increased  utilization 
and  inflation  in  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid Programs.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
talking  about  trying  to  make  savings 
of  $1.5  billion  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. We  think  that  money  can  be 
squeezed  out.  We  think  that  by  better 
utilization,  but  some  cost  containment, 
without  hitting  the  beneficiaries,  we 
can  take  $1.5  billion  in  savings.  Over  3 
years.  We  expect  those  savings  to  be 
approximately  $9  billion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  trying  to 
make  all  of  the  savings  we  can.  But  in 
spite  of  that  we  have  $9.2  billion  in 
mandatory  increases.  Those  are  the 
law.  I  have  not  seen  any  proposal  to 
change  that  law;  or  require  that  bene- 
ficiaries pay  more.  No  one  has  done 
that,  and  yet  we  talk  about  increases 
here. 

Nine  billion  dollars  in  prior  domestic 
spending  commitments  that  were 
made  by  this  Congress,  by  this  Presi- 
dent were  already  there.  Those  are 
prior  commitments.  There  are  $8  bil- 
lion ^  technical  additions  to  fund  new 
legislation  enacted  last  year.  What  is 
that  new  legislation?  Immigration 
reform,  for  example,  that  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  1987  provisions  for  base 
line. 

In  addition,  last  year's  domestic  base 
line  was  low  by  some  $7  billion  due  to 
asset  sales  and  other  one-time  savings. 
Since  these  artificial  reductions  do  not 
occur  in  1988,  spending  appears  to  in- 
crease. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  we  are  doing 
now  is  picking  up  some  of  the  spend- 
ing increases  because  of  some  of  the 
mirrors  that  were  used  last  year  in 
asset  sales.  Yet  we  are  now  being 
blamed  for  the  policy  that  Congress 
adopted  last  year,  not  that  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  or  I  wanted  to  adopt 
it.  It  was  one  that  was  necessary  to  get 
us  out  of. the  budget  impasse  last  year 
because,  we  could  not  get  any  kind  of 
agreement  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress  on  what  we  should 
do. 

So.  Mr.  President,  none  of  thes^  do- 
mestic spending  increases  are  as  a 
result  of  new  spending  called  for  in 
the  budget.  These  are  ones  that  are 
there  because  of  mandated  programs. 
They  are  there  because  of  entitle- 
ments. They  are  there  because  of  past 
action.  Last  year,  if  you  take  out  those 
one-time  savings,  domestic  spending 
went  up  over  $32  billion  last  year. 

So,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
original  point  I   made  stands  on   its 


own.  Domestic  spending  is  cut  by  $6 
billion  below  the  current  service  levels. 
And  the  revenue  increases,  therefore, 
are  not  going  to  be  used  for  anything 
other  than  deficit  reduction.  They  will 
not  be  used  for  any  domestic  spending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
myself  and  then  I  am  going  to  yield  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  My  friend  from  Florida,  in 
representing  the  Democratic  budget 
here,  says  last  year  we  took  credit  for 
asset  sales  and  in  some  way  that 
skewed  the  real  picture. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  before  us 
has  $7.2  billion  that  is  credited  as  a 
savings  by  refinancing  the  REA  loan 
portfolio.  If  that  is  any  different  than 
an  asset  sale,  I  do  not  know;  I  have  not 
been  around;  I  have  been  asleep  some- 
place; $7.2  billion  is  one  of  the  cuts 
they  take  credit  for  and  it  is  not  a  cut 
of  anything.  It  is  refinancing,  an  ac- 
counting gimmick.  You  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

My  friend  from  Florida,  in  response 
to  my  argument,  says  we  have  cut 
spendiilg  not  increased  it,  yet  in  his 
opening  remarks  he  took  credit  for  a 
new  approach,  new  areas  that  are  in 
need,  and  ticked  them  off,  indicating 
that  there  were  substantial  increases 
in  Medicaid,  substantial  increases  in 
AIDS  research,  substantial  increases 
in  homeless,  the  coverage  for  them. 

I  want  the  people  that  are  listening 
and  my  friends  to  know  that  I  think 
some  of  these  areas  ought  to  go  up, 
not  down.  But  I  really  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  again  have  fsoitastic  intui- 
tion. If  you  ask  them,  they  say  in- 
crease some  of  these  programs,  but. 
Mr.  President  and  fellow  Senators, 
they  say  decrease  the  ones  that  are 
not  as  necessary.  In  a  sense,  they  say 
all  programs  are  not  created  equal. 

Somewhere  in  this  monstrous 
budget,  some  programs  could  be  elimi- 
nated, some  could  be  cut  5  or  6  percent 
so  that  you  could  spend  more  in  the 
needed  areas.  But  you  cannot  say,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  are  no  new  pro- 
grams we  have  cut  and  then  go  to  the 
American  people  and  try  to  take  credit 
for  increasing  significantly  areas  of 
need. 

Now,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 
I  would  like  to  begin  by  noting  that 
the  Senator  did  leave  out  one  area  of 
new  spending  and  that  is  giving  our- 
selves a  pay  raise  this  year.  Also  in 
this  bill  we  provide  money  to  fund 
elections  for  candidates  nmning  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  That  is  a  new  pro- 
gram and  is  a  contributor  to  the  defi- 
cit. 


Mr.  President,  you  can  talk  around 
in  circles  about  current  services,  you 
can  talk  about  baselines  until  you  are 
blue  in  the  face,  but  the  bottom  line 
on  this  budget  is  about  as  simple  as 
any  bottom  line  could  be  in  any 
debate. 

First  of  all,  this  budget  mandates, 
through  binding  reconciliation,  the 
largest  tax  increase  in  any  one  single 
year  in  American  history.  If  you  want 
to  raise  taxes  and  have  the  largest 
first  year  tax  increase  in  American  his- 
tory, you  want  to  vote  for  this  budget. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  even  close.  The  next 
largest  single  year  tax  increase  under- 
taken by  Congress  was  about  a  third 
less  than  the  current  tax  increase 
mandated  in  this  bill. 

So  the  first  issue  is,  no  matter  how 
you  want  to  try  to  beat  around  the 
bush,  this  budget  calls  for  a  massive 
increase  in  Federal  taxes  on  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  America,  be- 
cause other  people  do  not  pay  taxes. 

Second,  this  budget,  by  the  defini- 
tion used  by  the  people  of  America, 
does  not  cut  spending.  People  listening 
to  this  debate  need  to  understand  that 
Government  does  not  use  the  same 
language  that  the  people  use.  If  a 
person  said.  "I  have  cut  spending"— 
and  a  lot  of  people  in  my  State  have 
because  of  the  deep  recession  Texas  is 
exi>eriencing— they  invariably  mean 
they  are  spending  less  than  they  spent 
last  year.  A  cut  in  spending  means  to 
them  spending  less  than  you  used  to 
spend. 

In  this  budget  and  in  the  budget 
debate  of  the  Congress,  in  part  to  mis- 
lead the  American  people,  a  spending 
cut  means  spending  less  than  you 
would  have  spent.  It  is  sort  of  like  the 
first  day  of  hunting  season.  You  get 
all  excited.  You  go  out  and  buy  a  shot- 
gun. You  already  have  11  of  them. 
You  come  home.  Your  wife  looks  at 
you  kind  of  funny.  You  say,  "Honey,  I 
saved  $400.  I  saved  $400.  I  was  going  to 
spend  $1,200,  but  I  only  sp>ent  $800.  So 
I  cut  $400. " 

Now,  I  do  not  know  about  your 
household,  but  this  does  not  work  in 
my  household.  In  fact,  it  works  in  no 
household,  in  no  business,  and  in  no 
private  institution  in  America.  But, 
unfortunately,  it  works  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  That  is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  this  budget 
calls  for  $42.8  billion  more  spending  in 
outlays  than  we  had  last  year.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  those  increases 
occur  as  a  result  of  growth  in  entitle- 
ments. Of  course,  there  is  no  law  that 
says  we  cannot  go  back  and  adjust  eli- 
gibility for  entitlement  programs,  that 
we  cannot  go  back  and  try  to  find 
ways  of  doing  it  better.  You  would 
think  a  law  said  that  we  could  not,  be- 
cause we  so  rarely  do. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  that  in  this 
budget  domestic  spending,  excluding 
defense  and  excluding  Interest  on  the 


debt,  grows  twice  as  much  as  taxes  are 
increased.  In  fact,  if  the  committee  on 
this  budget  had  found  a  way  to  tight- 
en the  belt  of  government  and  to  limit 
s|>ending  this  year  to  how  much  we 
spent  last  year,  we  could  have  elimin- 
ated the  tax  increase  and  still  made 
the  deficit  $21  billion  lower  without  it 
than  the  deficit  Is  with  the  tax  in- 
crease. So  we  are  not  raising  taxes 
here  to  lower  the  deficit.  We  are  rais- 
ing taxes  to  fund  more  spending. 

Now  when  you  are  looking  at  raising 
taxes  in  the  sense  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  was 
talking  about,  looking  at  a  State  that 
has  had  economic  hardship— and  my 
State  is  one  of  those  States— that 
State  government  goes  through  its 
budget,  scrubs  it  down,  makes  cuts— 
and  that  is  cuts  relative  to  what  they 
spent  last  year— and  then  it  goes  out 
and,  in  essence,  says  we  have  scrubbed 
down  the  State  budget  and  we  have 
concluded  that  there  is  more  fat  in  the 
family  budget  than  there  is  in  the 
State  budget. 

In  essence,  by  calling  for  a  $21  bil- 
lion tax  increase  here,  forgetting  for  a 
moment  the  $42  billion  add-on  in 
spending,  we  are  saying  to  the  working 
men  and  women  of  America: 

We  have  looked  at  the  1,500  Federal  pro- 
grams. We  have  looked  at  our  new  program 
to  fund  our  elections  so  Senators  do  not 
have  to  go  out  and  ask  people  for  money  to 
run  for  office,  do  not  have  to  be  accountable 
to  people  who  are  contributing.  We  have 
looked  at  our  programs  in  our  supplemental 
appropriations  that  we  passed  only  2  weeks 
ago— the  Weed  Research  Center  in  North 
Dakota.  We  have  looked  at  new  aid  to 
Poland.  We  have  looked  at  archeological 
digs  in  Nevada.  We  have  looked  at  all  the 
things  we  are  spending  money  on  and  we 
have  concluded  that  there  is  more  fat  in  the 
family  budget  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  American  than  there  is  fat  in  the 
Federal  budget  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  U.S.  Senate  believe 
that,  and  I  am  absolutely  confident 
that  virtually  no  one  outside  this 
Chamber  believes  that  there  is  more 
fat  in  the  average  family  budget  of 
working  Americans  than  there  is  in 
the  Federal  budget. 

But  we  are  going  more  than  that. 
We  are  saying,  in  this  budget,  not  only 
is  there  more  fat  in  the  family  budget 
than  there  is  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment so  we  are  going  to  reach  way 
down  deep  in  their 'pockets  and  take 
out  $21  billion  next  year,  the  largest 
tax  increase  in  any  one  single  year  in 
American  history,  but  also  we  are 
going  to  increase  domestic  spending 
twice  that  much. 

I  do  not  believe  that  represents  the 
priority  that  most  Americans  have  in 
mind  for  their  Government. 

This  is  not  a  stand-still  budget.  In 
terms  of  deficit  reduction,  in  terms  of 
trying  to  promote  economic  growth 
and  competitiveness,  this  is  a  budget 
going  backward. 
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In  fact,  this  budget  goes  a  long  way 
toward  repealing  the  Reagan  economic 
program.  This  budget  goes  exactly 
backward  from  everything  we  have 
tried  to  achieve  since  1981,  in  leaving 
more  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people  who  earned  it  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  them  to  work.  save,  and 
invest.  It  goes  backward  from  what  we 
have  done  in  trying  to  set  higher  pri- 
orities in  domestic  spending.  It  goes 
backward  in  our  effort  to  try  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
jrield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  if  the  taxes  prescribed  in 
this  bill  become  law,  that  the  tax  ratio 
to  GNP  will  be  20  percent,  and  that 
that  is  the  second  highest  level  or 
ratio  of  what  we  take  from  all  of  our 
people  and  everything  they  do,  second 
highest  level  in  history?  Was  the  Sen- 
ator aware  of  that? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  was  not  aware  of 
that  exact  number,  but  I  think,  again, 
it  is  an  indication  of  how  real  the 
statement  is  that  this  is  the  largest 
mandated  tax  increase  in  American 
history  that  we  are  discussing.  We  are 
moving  to  give  Government  more  of 
the  money  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  and  still  we  will 
have  deficits,  because  this  budget 
takes  the  money  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America  but  it  spends 
twice  as  much  as  it  takes  on  domestic 
programs  above  the  level  that  was 
spent  last  year. 

Finally,  this  budget  is  a  reversal  of 
everythtag  we  have  done  since  1981 
because  while  it  funds  domestic  and 
social  programs,  it  decimates  national 
defense. 

I  know  this  is  an  old  cry  of  wolf  that 
we  have  all  heard  for  such  a  long  time 
that  we  stopped  believing  it.  So  I  have 
illustrated  the  story  here  on  this 
chart. 

I  want  to  remind  people  of  1980  and 
1979.  In  1980  and  1979.  there  was  vir- 
tual unanimity  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
the  Nation  that  we  were  not  providing 
for  the  common  defense.  Our  planes 
did  not  fly  because  we  did  not  have 
mechanics  and  we  did  not  have  spare 
parts;  our  ships  did  not  sail  because  we 
did  not  have  sailors.  When  one  war- 
ship came  into  port,  we  cross-shipped 
the  weapons  to  put  them  on  another 
one  because  we  did  not  have  enough 
weapons  to  supply  the  ships  we  had. 

The  average  IQ  level,  the  average 
education  level  of  our  inductees  into 
the  service  were  at  record  lows  in  the 
postwar  period.  The  defense  of  the 
Nation  was  in  shambles.  With  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  Senate,  with  a 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House, 
and  with  a  Democratic  President,  the 
Congress  jammed  the  largest  defense 
increase  in  American  history  down 
President  Carter's  throat  in  1980  in 


the  form  of  the  1981  budget  for  na- 
tional defense. 

When  we  started  this  buildup,  when 
there  was  virtual  unanimity  in  the 
Congress  that  we  were  at  peril,  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  was  in  jeop- 
ardy, that  our  freedom  was  at  risk,  we 
were  spending  about  5  percent  of  GNP 
on  defense. 

Under  the  Reagan  defense  buildup, 
we  have  built  that  up  to  6.5  percent  of 
GNP.  For  the  last  2  fiscal  years  that 
ratio  has  been  declining  and  if  this 
budget  is  adopted,  and  if  the  budget  is 
enforced— and  I  remind  my  colleagues 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  pointed  out.  in  the  last  4 
years  Congress  has  always  cheated  de- 
fense out  of  what  it  got  in  the  budget 
and  transferred  that  to  social  pro- 
grams—but. assuming  we  did  not  break 
our  promise,  which  would  be  new,  we 
would  virtually  return  to  where  we 
were  when  we  started  the  defense  in- 
crease in  1980. 

If  we  were  vulnerable  in  1980,  if  the 
Congress  was  virtually  unanimous 
that  5  percent  of  GNP  was  not  doing 
the  job  to  keep  Ivan  back  from  the 
gate  and  to  keep  the  world  free,  how 
are  we  going  to  do  these  things  when 
we  are  moving  right  back  to  where  we 
were? 

I  do  noi  think  many  of  our  col- 
leagues understand  how  dramatic  and 
drastic  the  cuts  in  defense  are.  You 
might  ask:  How  did  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  if  it  is  so  difficult 
to  meet  these  targets,  how  did  they 
write  a  budget  that  met  the  targets?  If 
they  could  do  it,  why  can  we  not  do  it? 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  how  they  did  it. 
They  went  through  the  budget.  They 
wrote  their  authorization  bill.  Then 
they  discovered  they  were  not  even 
close  to  meeting  their  target  so  they 
called  up  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  they  said,  "How  much,  in 
the  way  of  bills,  does  the  Pentagon 
pay  every  day?  How  much  are  they 
sending  out  in  checks  that  people  are 
cashing?" 

They  found  out  that  the  Pentagon 
was  sending  out  about  a  half  a  billion 
dollars  daily.  So  then  they  said,  "Well, 
we  are  going  to  meet  the  targets  we 
have  set  out  in  defense  and  show  that 
you  can  make  these  cuts  in  defense  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  write  into  our 
authorization  bill  that  in  the  last  12 
days  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Pentagon  is 
not  going  to  pay  its  bills." 

I  know  that  people  think  that  that 
could  not  be  so.  In  fact,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  lost  our  ability  to  be  out- 
raged. So  we  just  sort  of  laughed  this 
off.  I  do  not  even  know  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  believe  it.  but  I  want 
to  repeat  it.  If  anybody  thinks  it  is  not 
right,  I  wish  they  would  get  up  and 
correct  me.  but  we  all  know  that  that 
is  exactly  what  hap{>ened.  so  no  one  is 
going  to  get  up  and  correct  me 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  My  friend,  would 
you  let  me  correct  you? 


Mr.  GRAMM.  Please. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  They  did  one  other 
thing.  You  forgot  to  say  in  this  line 
item  where  they  say  delay  payments 
for  12  days,  they  put  in  a  parenthesis 
because  they  do  not  want  to  hurt  too 
many  voters'  feelings,  and  said,  paren- 
thesis: "Except  as  to  small  business." 
Close  parenthesis. 

So  that  is  how  they  did  that  one  so 
nobody  out  there  with  a  small  busi- 
ness was  going  to  be  offended  by  that, 
that  we  would  not  pay  our  bills.  But 
that  is  exactly  how  they  reached  the 
target. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  appreciate  that  cor- 
rection. 

So  they  took  the  last  12  days  of  the 
year  and  they  said,  in  those  last  12 
days  we  won't  pay  our  bills.  Then, 
when  the  new  year  comes,  then  we  will 
rush  out  and  pay  the  bills,  like  Scar- 
lett O'Hara.  She  is  going  to  worry 
about  getting  Rhett  back  tomorrow. 
And,  after  all.  tomorrow  is  another 
day. 

Now,  that  is  the  way  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  tried  to  deal 
with  this  defense  budget. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  focus  on 
what  is  going  to  happen  here  if  we 
adopt  this  budget.  Ronald  Reagan  is 
going  to  veto  these  tax  increases.  Let 
me  let  you  in  on  a  secret:  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  are  ever  going  to  adopt  these 
tax  increases.  I  think  the  odds  are 
pretty  good  the  President  is  never 
going  to  have  his  day  made  by  vetoing 
them  because  I  doubt  very  seriously  if 
the  U.S.  Congress— I  ask  that  I  may 
have  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  doubt  very  seriously 
if  the  U.S.  Congress  is  actually  going 
to  vote  to  have  the  largest  tax  increase 
in  American  history  and  take  working 
lower  income  Americans  back  to  where 
they  were  before  we  had  the  tax 
reform  package,  in  terms  ^  of  tax 
burden. 

If  that  happens,  we  are  talking 
about  cutting  defense  $10.2  billion  in 
outlays,  or  spending  as  the  public 
would  call  it,  below  what  we  have 
right  now  in  the  bill  that  was  reported 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  there  is 
a  Democratic  majority  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  just  go  over  what  we 
would  have  to  do  even  to  approach 
this  level  of  cuts  that  are  mandated  in 
this  budget.  If  you  vote  for  this 
budget,  you  are  not  just  voting  to 
mandate  a  tax  increase,  you  are  not 
just  voting  to  mandate  a  $42  billion  in- 
crease in  domestic  spending— about 
twice  the  level  of  growth  in  domestic 
spending  that  occurred  in  last  year's 
budget,  by  the  way— but  you  are 
voting  to  mandate  another  $10  billion 


of  cuts  from  what  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  already  donte. 

Let  me  give  you  basically  how  we 
might  try  to  go  about  it.  First  of  all, 
cut  military  pay.  Cut  it  back  to  3  per- 
cent as  of  January  1.  Go  in  and  cut  an- 
other $1.5  billion  out  of  O&M.  Elimi- 
nate the  entire  shipbuilding  accounts 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  And  then  kill  the  fol- 
lowing programs:  Kill  the  C-17.  the  A- 
6F.  the  B-22,  the  F-14.  the  FA-18,  the 
F-15,  the  F-16,  the  Trident  II  missile, 
the  MX  missile,  the  M-1  tank,  the 
Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  the  Patriot 
Air  Defense  System,  AMRAM,  the  Ad- 
vance Technology  Fighter,  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative,  and  ASAT.  And 
guess  what?  You  kill  all  that,  you  cut 
pay.  you  cut  O&M,  you  eliminate  the 
shipbuilding  accounts,  and  you  still 
are  $1.6  billion  short  of  meeting  the 
budget  level  that  is  contained  in  this 
budget. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  budget  that  is  a  com- 
plete reversal  in  economic  policy.  Any- 
body who  ever  wanted  to  see  what  the 
alternative  to  the  Reagan  vision  of 
more  economic  growth  was  they  can 
see  it  in  this  budget.  The  alternative  is 
more  Government— more  Government 
giving  more  benefits  to  more  people- 
rather  than  America  growing,  provid- 
ing more  opportunities  for  people. 

If  you  vote  for  this  budget,  you  are 
voting  for  the  largest  tax  increase  in 
American  historyj  You  cannot  beat 
around  the  bushSh  that  point.  That  is 
an  absolute  fact.  But  yet,  you  are  also 
voting  to  raise  domestic  spending  twice 
as  much  as  you  increase  taxes.  So  you 
are  not  raising  taxes  to  lower  the  defi- 
cit: you  are  raising  taxes  to  fund  more 
domestic  programs. 

Finally,  you  are  voting  in  this 
budget  to  cut  defense  back  to  where  it 
was  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  when  we 
concluded  in  1979  and  1980  that  the 
world  was  imperiled  and  we  started 
out  to  modernize  our  defense  forces. 

Under  that  modernization  program, 
we  recruited  and  retained  the  finest 
young  men  and  women  who  ever  wore 
the  uniform.  We  have  modernized  the 
strategic  triad.  We  have  developed  new 
technology. 

But  if  we  go  back  and  now  cut  de- 
fense back  to  the  level  that  we  started 
at,  all  of  these  expenditures  will  be 
greatly  reduced  in  terms  of  effective- 
ness. I  cannot  believe  that  the  same 
people  who  forced  the  defense  in- 
crease on  President  Jimmy  Carter  are 
now  going  to  force  a  defense  cut  on 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  The  plain 
truth  is  they  are  doing  it  because  they 
desperately  want  that  money  to  spend 
on  domestic  programs,  to  court  a  new 
constituency,  to  create  a  new  group  of 
people  who  are  dependent  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

That  is  the  issue.  It  is  a  very  stark 
and  clear  choice.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  no  on  this  budget. 


Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
first  of  all,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
work  on  this  budget  resolution.  To  be 
able  to  put  together  a  budget  resolu- 
tion in  an  emotionally  charged  atmos- 
phere such  as  we  have  with  respect  to 
a  budget,  and  in  an  area  where  all  the 
tradeoffs  that  are  made  are  painful 
tradeoffs,  tradeoffs  between  cutting 
programs  and  raising  taxes,  and  to  be 
able  to  do  it  entirely  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side  of  the  aisle  without  any  signifi- 
cant help  at  all  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  is  a  great  accomplishment. 

Of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Members  of 
this  body  know  what  he  really  did  in 
putting  together  this  budget  resolu- 
tion and  in  conference  with  the  House, 
but  it  was  a  monumental  job. 

We  are  given  the  hyperbole,  Mr. 
President,  in  this  body  of  praising  one 
another  for  our  work,  which  is  not 
always  really  that  good,  for  the  work 
of  the  staff,  but  I  want  to  say  truly  in 
this  instance  the  Senator  from  Florida 
deserves  great  credit  for  this  budget 
resolution,  and  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  add  one  fur- 
ther thing.  That  is  to  lament  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  had,  up  to  this  point, 
a  bipartisan  approach  to  this  budget.  I 
say  that  in  sadness  and  in  hope— in 
hope  that  this  great  national  problem 
can  be  solved  by  the  Senate  and  not 
simply  by  the  Democratic  Party. 

It  is  easy  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
If  the  Republicans  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  budget  and  wfe  were  sit- 
ting it  out,  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
shoot  barbs  over  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  and  maybe  get  a  political  advan- 
tage, short-term  though  it  may  be. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  country  and 
both  parties  are  involved  in  this  proc- 
ess. We  need  to  be  both  involved  not 
with  slogans  and  not  with  simplistic 
approaches  about  tax  and  tax,  spend 
and  spend,  and  bumper  sticker  ap- 
proaches, Walter  Mondale.  and  all 
those  kinds  of  things,  but  with  serious 
talk  about  tradeoffs,  about  what  is  the 
size  of  the  deficit  that  we  can  accom- 
modate, and  about  how  the  Nation 
needs  to  approach  it. 

I  just  hope  we  can  do  that.  Mr. 
President.  Thus  far.  it  has  been  a  one- 
sided, one-party  approach.  No  sugges- 
tion, no  help,  no  votes,  except  for  one 
or  two  small  exceptions. 

The  hour  is  getting  very  late.  I  do 
not  know  when  the  President  proposes 
to  enter  this  process.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  Republican  Party  plans  to  enter  it. 
But  the  hour  is  very  late.  Prom  my 


point  of  view,  he  who  does  not  partici- 
pate loses  his  right  to  criticize.  I  might 
say  from  the  standpoint  of  people 
back  home,  if  their  Senator  or  their 
Congressman  is  not  a  part  of  the  proc- 
ess, then  I  would  think  as  a  voter  at 
home  their  credibility  was  not  very 
high  when  they  came  to  criticize  a 
product.  They  cannot  only  criticize 
and  participate  at  this  point  but  have 
an  effect,  if  they  will  be  part  of  the 
process.  It  is  both  a  criticism  and  an 
invitation  from  me  to  be  part  of  the 
deal  and  not  simply  be  obstructionists. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  Senator  Boschwitz. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
desire? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Then  recognizing 
the  rights  of  the  majority  in  terms  of 
time.  I  would  then  intend  that  the  dis- 
tinguished former  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  be  recognized  next 
and  then  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  each  one  for  10  or  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  take  just  1 
minute  at  this  point  and  than  I  will 
yield. 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  misunder- 
standing among  the  people  as  to  how 
much  growth  has  occurred  in  various 
parts  of  the  Government  so  I  think  I 
will  take  this  opportunity  to  put  into 
the  Recor]},  following  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  on  defense, 
the  following  statement  which  I  be- 
lieve is  a  fact: 

From  1976  to  1986,  defense  grew 
$184  billion  in  nominal  terms.  The  rest 
*of  the  budget  for  entitlements  and 
nondiscretionary  accounts— I  am  not 
talking  about  debt  service— grew  $352 
billion.  So  in  just  that  one  decade,  we 
are  talking  about  increases  in  domestic 
versus  defense  of  almost  two  to  one. 

The  reason  I  put  it  into  the  Record 
now  following  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  because  many 
people  still  ask  about  defense  as  if  it 
was  the  primary  driving  force  in  terms 
of  the  expenditure  side  of  the  budget 
of  the  United  States.  I  submit  that  it 
is  not. 

Now  I  yield  15  minutes  to  Senator 
Boschwitz 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  the  budget  and  particularly 
direct  my  remarks  to  the  agricultural 
side  of  the  budget,  function  350,  which 
is  the  only  function  of  the  budget 
where  major  programmatic  changes 
are  required  to  make  absolute  cuts 
from  fiscal  year  1987  levels.  There  will 
actually  be  less  money  spent  by  agri- 
culture than  the  year  before.  Again,  I 
will  take  a  minute  or  two  to  define 
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what  the  cut  means,  as  did  my  friend 
from  Texas. 

I  also  wauit  to  comment  on  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  said  that  there  was  no  bipartisan- 
ship at  all  in  this  budget  process,  and 
also  that  he  who  does  not  participate 
can  therefore  not  complain. 

I  would  remind  him  that  when  the 
Republicans  were  the  majority  party, 
there  was  no  cooperation  on  many, 
many  budgets  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  in  this  case,  very  frank- 
ly, we  did  not  have  the  opportunity.  I 
was  a  conferee  on  the  budget,  but  a 
conferee  really  in  name  only.  There 
were  only  three  budget  conferences: 
One  for  brief  opening  statements  and 
one  that  occurred  on  defense,  a  discus- 
sion on  defense,  and  then  4H  weeks 
went  by  while  the  party  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  was  trying  to  make  up 
its  mind  what  to  do.  Then  we  had  a 
third  very  brief  conference  where  the 
work  of  those  4^  weeks,  all  of  which 
was  done  behind  closed  doors,  was  rati- 
fied by  the  majority  party  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  House. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  wants,  but  we 
indeed  did  try  to  participate.  We  were 
not  given  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate. There  were  basically  no  open 
conferences.  EJven  when  we  put  to- 
gether budgets  on  this  side,  there  were 
always  open  conferences.  We  always 
had  a  conference  process  that  was 
Indeed  what  it  should  be,  a  process. 
Not  this  time,  however. 

I  also  remind  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  prob- 
lem was  not  the  Republicans;  the 
problem  was  that,  even  coming  out  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  majority 
could  not  agree.  So  four  budgets  were 
submitted,  for  the  first  time  as  long  as 
I  have  been  here,  at  least.  Four  budg- 
ets were  submitted  to  the  Senate  be- 
cause the  majority  party  could  not 
agree  on  one.  Indeed,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  never  before  have  even  two 
been  submitted.  Only  one  has  been 
submitted  to  the  body  for  consider- 
ation by  the  Budget  Committee.  But 
this  time.  four. 

So  it  is  true  that  the  Republicans 
did  not  in  this  instance  participate  a 
great  deal  in  the  budget  process,  but  it 
was  not  our  fault.  There  were  not 
open  conferences.  There  was  not  a  call 
for  us  to  participate.  Now  we  are 
heard  to  be  the  ones  who  are  com- 
plaining about  a  budget  that  we  are 
not  supposed  to  complain  about  be- 
cause we  had  no  part  in  constructing 
it.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  case:  We 
had  no  part  in  constructing  this 
budget. 

Let  me  also  talk  for  a  moment,  if  I 
may,  as  my  friend  from  Texas  did. 
about  "cut"  and  the  word  "cut."  Tech- 
nically here,  the  word  "cut"  is  not 
what  the  folks  from  Texas  or  the  folks 
from  Minnesota  or  any  other  Ameri- 
can would  consider  "cut."  The  word 


"cut,"  in  normal  language,  means  you 
cut  your  expenditures,  you  spend  less 
than  you  did  last  year,  you  lower  your 
outlays  because  you  have  deficits  be- 
cause somehow,  your  income  has  gone 
down. 

Not  so  in  the  American  Congress. 
First,  the  budget  baseline  level  is  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  current  law. 
If  a  program  has  a  $100  outlay  this 
year,  the  current  law  baseline  may 
take  it  to  $105  next  year.  If  you  only 
spend  $103,  you  have  cut  the  budget 
$2,  even  though  spending  goes  up.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  way  of  doing  it.  It  is 
like  the  old  cartoon  of  Blondie  going 
to  the  store  and  there  is  a  sale  at  the 
store  and  there  is  20  or  30  percent  off 
and  she  saves  money  by  buying  at  a 
sale.  So  it  is  in  the  way  the  vocabulary 
is  of  the  budget  here,  that  if  you 
spend  below  current  services,  somehow 
you  are  cutting,  even  though  you  are 
spending  more  than  last  year.  We  Re- 
publicans would  like  to  take  a  more 
forceful  and  a  more  objective  look  at 
the  budget. 

Objectivley  looking  at  the  budget, 
spending  goes  up  $65  billion  this  year. 
If  you  look  at  last  year,  the  budget  of 

1986  was  $988  billion.  The  budget  that 
the  Republicans  passed  for  1987  was 
$1,000  billion  or  a  trillion  dollars.  It 
went  up  $12  billion  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  That  is  not  too  bad.  That  is  a 
rise  of  about  1  percent  in  spending. 
That  indeed  is  a  slow-growth  kind  of 
budget. 

Now.  in  this  particular  Congress, 
under  the  Democrats,  we  have  had  a 
supplemental  appropriation  so  that 
the  spending  in  1987  will  be  a  little 
higher  than  we  as  Republicans  passed 
in  the  budget.  But  compare  that  $12 
billion  growth— everything,  including 
defense.  Social  Security,  and  so  forth. 
My  friend  from  New  Mexico  points  out 
that  the  $65  billion  in  increased  spend- 
ing includes  increased  interest  on  the 
debt.  But  so  did  the  $12  billion  in  the 

1987  over  1986. 

In  1986  again,  we  spent  $988  billion. 
The  budget  for  1987  was  a  1-percent 
increase.  If  we  could  hold  the  budget 
increases  to  1  percent  a  year  for  2 
years,  we  would  almost  balance  the 
budget,  because  income  normally  goes 
up  at  8.5  percent.  That  is  about  the  es- 
timate at  the  present  time.  So  really, 
the  key  to  holding  down  the  deficit  is 
to  slow  the  growth  of  spending.  Be- 
cause of  the  very  arcane  nature  of  the 
vocabulary  here,  holding  down  the 
growth  of  spending  is  very  difficult  for 
the  American  people  to  grasp. 

In  real  dollars,  in  1988,  the  budget 
being  proposed  here  this  morning  will 
spend  $65  billion  more  than  the 
budget  of  1987.  Indeed,  without  the 
supplemental,  it  would  be  $75  billion 
more  and  therefore  a  fast-growth  kind 
of  budget  is  being  returned  and  no 
progress  really  is  being  made  on  lower- 
ing   the    deficit    unless   we    increase 


taxes.  Certainly,  this  budget  does  that 
as  well. 

But.  I  want  to  get  back  to  agricul- 
ture. That  is  my  main  course  of  discus- 
sion here  this  morning.  When  ques- 
tioned in  the  budget  conference  about' 
this  budget,  its  authors  could  only 
think  of  one  domestic  program  that 
was  scheduled  for  actual  reductions  in 
outlays.  That  was  agriculture.  I  am 
going  to  say  more  about  that  later. 

As  my  friend  from  Texas  has  already 
said,  this  is  a  real  tax  bill,  not  only  a 
budget.  This  budget  calls  for  tax  in- 
creases greater  than  any  tax  bill  has 
ever  called  for  before  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
seen  as  such.  So  what  we  do  in  this 
budget  is  increase  spending.  We  in- 
crease taxes,  we  cut  defense,  and  we 
also  cut  agriculture.  Sure,  lots  of  the 
fellows  who  are  here  now  in  the 
Senate,  campaigned  in  1985-86  talking 
about  agriculture:  "Ronald  Reagan* 
and  the  Republicans  have  been  the 
ruination  of  American  agriculture:  we 
have  to  throw  out  the  1985  farm  bill" 
they  said  this  action  was  called  for 
even  before  the  1985  farm  bill  took 
effect.  We  Republicans  lost  some 
seats.  We  lost  control  indeed  of  the 
Senate.  A  lot  of  that  had  to  do  with 
the  farm  vote.  Lo  and  behold,  the 
farmers  are  still  going  broke  in  record 
numbers,  some  farm  groups  tell  us. 

What  has  been  the  response  of  the 
new  Senate  since  the  election?  It  has 
not  been  to  throw  out  the  1985  farm 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  change  of  tone  right 
after  the  1986  election  about  the  1985 
farm  bill.  Now  we  are  not  going  to 
throw  out  the  1985  act,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should,  but  we  are  going  to 
cut  the  agriculture  budget.  The  only 
item  in  this  budget  on  which  there  will 
be  less  spending  as  a  result  of  program 
changes  than  the  year  before  is  agri- 
culture. 

Keep  in  mind  that  agriculture,  in  ad- 
dition, is  on  a  declining  baseline.  That 
is,  spending  is  all  eady  scheduled  to  go 
down.  But  that  is  not  enough.  The 
downward  schedule  of  spending  is  not 
enough  for  the  makers  of  this  budget. 
They  want  to  see  that  that  decline  go 
even  faster,  even  as  they  bemoan  the 
plight  of  the  farmer,  even  as  they  talk 
about  the  decline  of  rural  America. 
Nevertheless,  the  baseline  for  agricul- 
ture is  to  go  down  faster  than  under 
current  law. 

Where  do  these  cuts  come  from  in 
agriculture?  Of  course,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  can  do  anything  it  wants. 
We  could  even  take  all  of  our  $5.8  bil- 
lion in  spending  reduction  instruction 
out  of  food  stamps.  I  doubt  if  that  Is 
going  to  be  done.  We  could  save  it  out 
of  school  Iimch  or  out  of  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram. But  that  is  not  going  to  be  done, 
nor  do  I  think  it  should  be. 

No.  the  money  is  going  to  come  off 
the  backs  of  the  farmers.  It  is  going  to 


come  off  the  very  people  who  sent  new 
Senators  here  to  help  them  in  this 
plight,  to  help  them  in  restoring  rural 
America.  In  fiscal  year  1988,  we  are 
supposed  to  cut  $1.2  billion,  out  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  It 
could.  I  suppose,  and  the  way  to  do  it 
would  be  to  cut  target  prices.  That  is 
the  most  direct  approach.  That  would 
be  about  6  percent  overall  or  at  least  a 
third  of  the  advance  deficiency  pay- 
ments. On  com.  that  would  be  about 
an  I8-cent  reduction,  and  certainly 
none  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  is  going  to  get  up  and  do 
that.  It  would  be  a  6-percent  reduction 
in  wheat  overall  in  addition  to  the 
com.  cotton  and  rice  reductions.  That 
would  be  about  25  cents  a  bushel  on 
wheat. 

Is  that  what  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  went  through  a 
campaign  most  recently  bemoaning 
low  prices,  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
fanners  are  in  such  trouble,  now  want 
to  do?  It  is  very  difficult  to  cut  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  1988  because,  again,  most 
of  our  obligations  are  incurred  as  part 
of  the  1987  crop.  Farmers  have  al- 
ready signed  up  for  programs.  They 
are  counting  program  benefits  to  pay 
their  debts.  Are  we  going  to  renege  on 
them,  renege  even  after  planting  has 
occurred? 

That  would  be  very  unfair.  Why  are 
farmers  singled  out  for  this  special 
type  of  treatment?  It  is  bad  enough 
that  farmers  are  being  singled  out  to 
come  up  with  $1.2  billion  out  of  the 
Farm  Program.  They  are  also  being 
asked  to  come  up  with  $300  million  in 
discretionary  cuts  after  you  consider 
the  $50  million  in  add  on  that  are  as- 
sumed. Let  us  look  at  where  the  cuts 
would  come  from.  It  could  come  from 
the  Extension  Service  or  the  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service  or  the  Ag- 
riculture Research  Service.  All  could 
take  substantial  reductions. 

I  find  that  ironic,  when  just  this 
morning  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  the  same  people 
who  are  bemoaning  the  situation  in 
agriculture  passed  yet  another  bill.  S. 
970,  and  is  going  to  provide  new  au- 
thorization for  research  in  agriculture. 
Yes,  I  voted  for  it.  I  think  new  re- 
search is  necessary  to  come  up  with 
new  means  for  using  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. But  are  we  going  to  be  able  to 
fund  it?  Absolutely  not. 

Today  press  releases  will  go  out  her- 
alding this  new  bill  and  saying  that 
the  future  for  agriculture  has  been  im- 
proved, but  we  will  not  be  able  to  fund 
the  bill  because  we  have  to  cut  $300 
million  out  of  discretionary  agricultur- 
al programs. 

Agriculture  is  the  only  program  that 
has  to  be  cut  out  of  hand,  the  only  do- 
mestic program  where  there  will  be 
less  spending  in  actual  dollars  than 
there  was  the  year  before— indeed,  the 
only  program  which  is  on  a  downward 
spending  curve  already.  But  it  is  not 


fast  enough  for  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  It  is  not  fast 
enough  for  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  Senate.  They  want  to  speed  the 
process  of  reducing  the  help  that  the 
American  taxpayer  has  given  to  the 
farmers,  the  help  that  has  finally 
helped  agriculture  start  to  turn  the 
comer.  But  now  we  have  to  cut  some 
more  from  support  that  is  going  down 
already. 

Of  course,  we  could  raise  loan  rates, 
some  people  say.  and  through  the 
rather  difficult-to-understand  process 
of  the  budget  by  raising  loan  rates  you 
have  a  short-term  fix  on  budget  out- 
lays. But  then,  indeed,  we  would  re- 
verse some  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  agriculture, 
progress  that  is  finally  bringing  the 
Europeans  and  other  nations  to  the 
table  so  that  we  can  remove  some  of 
the  subsidies  around  the  world,  so  that 
we  can  remove  some  of  the  barriers  to 
international  trade,  so  that  we  can  get 
back  to  the  business  of  being  competi- 
tive once  again,  a  business  that  has 
served  American  agriculture  so  well  in 
the  past. 

For  6  years  I  heard  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  out  on  the  cam- 
paign trail,  a  lot  of  rhetoric  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the 
farmers;  that  is  what  the  Republicans 
were  doing;  we  were  taking  the  very 
energy  out  of  the  soil  by  bringing 
about  the  ruination  of  the  farmers, 
but  this  is  the  first  year  that  such  a 
statement  comes  close  to  being  true, 
all  brought  to  you  by  the  people  who 
said  they  were  going  to  save  the 
family  farm,  all  brought  to  you  by  the 
people  who  complained  bitterly  about 

the  situation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  May  I  have  3 
minutes  more? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  3  minutes 
more. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  All  brought  to 
you  by  the  people  who  complained  bit- 
terly about  what  Republicans  were  al- 
legedly doing  to  the  American  farmer. 
Now.  what  about  the  farm  credit  sit- 
uation? Well,  we  all  know  it  is  going  to 
take  a  few  billion  dollars  to  fix  that. 
Where  are  we  going  to  come  up  with 
the  money?  Because,  indeed,  the 
budget  now  for  agriculture  is  not  only 
on  a  downward  trend  as  planned  but 
that  downward  trend  is  being  has- 
tened. It  is  not  clear  to  me  where  we 
are  going  to  get  the  money. 

So  what  is  the  bottom  line?  We  have 
a  package,  a  budget  that  singles  out 
the  farmers  for  the  only  real  domestic 
programmatic  cuts  in  this  entire 
budget,  and  by  cuts  I  mean  spending 
less  than  the  year  before— cuts  made 
by  those  who  told  the  farmer  during 
the  election  cycle  that  not  enough  was 
being  done  for  the  farmer. 

Now,  the  only  place  in  the  budget 
that  is  being  really  cut  in  hard  dollars 


is  agriculture.  It  is  a  budget  that 
blackmails  the  President  and  those  of 
us  committed  to  a  strong  defense  by 
tying  huge  tax  increases  to  defense 
spending.  It  is  a  budget  that  does  not 
even  make  a  real  effort  to  cut  spend- 
ing except  in  the  area  of  agriculture. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  it  should 
be  rejected  out  of  hand. 
Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  respond  a  little  bit  to  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota.  He  talks  about 
all  of  the  great  cuts  that  were  made— I 
love  that— by  the  Republicans  last 
year.  I  thought  we  were  a  party  to 
that  budget  last  year. 

I  thought  we  provided  as  many  com- 
mittee votes,  as  the  Republicans  did.  I 
thought  there  was  a  Democratic 
House  that  also  voted  on  that  budget 
last  year.  But  now  I  am  told  it  was 
only  a  Republican  budget.  I  really 
would  like  to  give  you  all  the  credit  for 
it  because  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  can 
be  too  dad-gummed  proud  of  that 
budget  last  year,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
The  "less  spending"  you  were  talking 
about  last  year  was  all  done  on  the 
basis  of  asset  sales  and  that  is  one 
reason  we  have  $7  billion  more  that 
had  to  be  added  this  year  because 
those  savings  were  one  shot.  They 
were  a  loser. 

If  you  look  at  this  year's  budget  you 
see  that  it  goes  further  than  last 
year's  budget  in  slowing  down  spend- 
ing growth.  In  1987  outlays  grew  1.1 
percent  after  inflation.  1.1  percent. 
And  if  we  remove  the  effective  asset 
sales  and  other  one-shot  savings  in 
1987,  then  in  1988  the  spending  adjust- 
ed for  the  one-shot  savings  is  0.3  per- 
cent. Mr.  President,  above  inflation, 
0.3  percent;  Thus  the  real  spending 
growth  is  less  in  this  year's  budget 
than  last  year.  And  I  have  taken  out 
REA  as  well  as  the  asset  sales.  As  a 
share  of  GNP,  the  total  spending  actu- 
ally decreases  by  one-half  of  1  percent 
under  this  conference  agreement. 

Now,  Mr.  PresidWf  if  you  look  at 
the  defense-domestic  share— and  I 
keep  hearing  of  these  changes— as  a 
percent  of  GNP,  the  defense  will  be  re- 
strained 0.83  percent.  Domestic  spend- 
ing will  be  restrained  1.12  percent.  So 
there  is  substantially  more  off  the  do- 
mestic side  than  off  the  other. 

The  notion  I  found  the  most  amus- 
ing by  my  friend  from  Minnesota  was 
what  he  had  to  say  on  agriculture.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  pretty  clear  what  we 
have  here  is  a  team  approach.  They 
are  bringing  in  a  team  that  is  going  to 
work  over  this  budget.  We  have  the 
Senator  from  Texas;  he  talks  about 
the  terrible  spending,  that  we  will  not 
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cut  any  programs.  We  hear  a  little  bit 
of  that  from  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  And  here  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  conies  in  and  cries  that 
there  has  got  to  be  some  more  money 
spent  for  agriculture.  Poor  agriculture 
is  being  singled  out  as  the  only  place 
where  there  are  going  to  t>e  some  cuts. 
Mr.  President,  agriculture  has  gone 
from  $4  billion  in  1981.  when  this 
President  took  office,  to  $24  billion  in 
1987,  a  500-percent  increase. 

Now.  just  go  ahead  and  find  any- 
thing in  this  budget  that  has  grown 
500  percent.  Yet.  we  have  more  farm- 
ers going  broke  than  ever. 

Now.  obviously  -we  have  a  program 
that  is  not  worlung  and  we  need  to  try 
to  do  something  about  it.  Pouring  in 
more  money  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
answer.  Certainly  we  try  to  restrain 
some  of  the  spending  there. 

My  friend,  if  he  would  look  a  little 
bit  further,  would  find  that  agricul- 
ture is  not  the  only  place  we  have  cut. 
He  needs  to  correct  his  remarks  there. 
Energy  is  cut  over  last  year  $1.32  bil- 
lion in  outlays  and  $0.65  billion  in  BA. 
Commerce  and  housing  is  cut  $2.63 
billion  in  outlays.  Then  community  de- 
velopment is  cut  $1.73  billion.  Each 
one  of  those  other  than  energy  are  cut 
more  than  agriculture  in  all  of  those 
programs. 

So,  as  we  compare  those  functions  to 
1987  levels,  adjusted  for  the  asset 
sales,  we  certainly  find  cuts. 

We  have  not  cut  that  more  than  any 
of  those  other  programs.  So  I  have  a 
hard  time  deciding  what  we  are  being 
damned  for  here.  Is  it  because  we  are 
trying  to  restrain  some  spending?  If 
we  try  to  do  anything  on  defense,  that 
is  intolerable.  If  we.  try  to  do  anything 
on  agriculture,  that  is  intolerable;  we 
should  have  done  something  some- 
where else.  And  we  tried. 

So  it  is  sort  of  that  we  are  going  to 
ha*e  something  for  everylnxly  in  the 
team  approach  and  we  are  going  to 
find  something  to  find  wrong  for  all  of 
these  in  the  team  approach.  It  seems 
to  me  if  you  look  at  what  we  have 
tried  to  do,  it  is  a  balanced  job  of  how 
we  tried  to  restrain  this  spending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  and  then  I  am 
going  to  yield.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  like  to  respond? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes.  I  would 
when  the  Senator  finishes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Florida 
we  have  a  team  approach  all  right,  and 
maybe  you  all  would  like  to  have  a 
team  approach.  Maybe  you  ought  to 
bring  some  Senators  down  here  who 
want  to  tell  the  American  people  what 
they  support  in  this  budget,  the  $21 
billion  in  taxes,  the  cut  in  defense. 
Maybe  we  ought  to  have  defense  ex- 
perts from  your  side  come  down  and 
tell  us  before  the  day  is  out  how  they 


are  going  to  meet  these  targets  before 
we  have  to  vote  here. 

Some  would  like  to  know  how  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  thinks  we 
are  going  to  meet  these  targets  in  de- 
fense. So  we  welcome  a  team  approach 
on  your  side  also. 

We  think  some  of  them  would  come 
down  and  brag  about  all  the  new  pro- 
grams and  then  leave,  and  some  would 
come  down  and  brag  about  what  you 
have  cut  and  then  leave. 

I  am  not  so  sure  anyone  would  come 
down  and  brag  about  73  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  taxes. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator 
need  3  minutes  to  respond? 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes. 
Mr.  EKDMENICI.  I  do  want  to  say  we 
now  have  to  proceed  after  that  be- 
cause there  are  a  number  of  Senators 
who  want  to  be  heard. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Florida  that  I 
did  not  maintain  that  1987  was  an  all- 
Republican  budget.  The  1986  budget 
was  certainly  an  all-Republican 
budget,  he  will  recall  the  vote  here  on 
May  10,  1985,  that  occurred  finally  at 
2  or  3  in  the  morning  where  it  was  50 
to  49,  and  we  wheeled  in  the  Senator 
from  California.  That  certainly  was  an 
aU-Republican  budget.  1987  may  not 
have  been. 

As  to  the  spending  from  the  last 
year,  with  respect  to  asset  sales,  there 
are  far  more  asset  sales  in  this  budget 
than  there  were  last  year.  OK.  So  we 
will  change  the  numl>ers  by  $5.2  bil- 
lion, and  spending  might  have  gone  up 
in  that  case  1.5  percent  in  1987  over 
1986. 

It  is  still  a  very  modest  growth  and 
still  a  way  to  control  the  deficit. 
Indeed,  the  deficit  in  1987  will  come 
down  by  about  $50  billion. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  criticize  and  be 
amused,  as  he  says,  by  the  team  ap- 
proach. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand what  he  expects  me  to  come 
down  here  and  speak  about  if  not  agri- 
culture, but  that  indeed  is  why  I  am 
here  to  speak  principally  about  agri- 
culture. I  am  not  crying  for  more 
money  for  agriculture.  I  am  just 
crying  for  justice  that  in  the  event  you 
are  going  to  cut  agriculture  below 
spending  last  year  do  it  to  some  other 
parts  of  the  budget  as  well,  do  it  to 
some  other  parts  of  domestic  spend- 
ing. Do  not  just  single  out  the  farmers, 
particularly  after  conducting  a  cam- 
paign, an  election  campaign,  in  which 
so  much  moaning  and  groaning  about 
the  state  of  American  agriculture  was 
made. 

Again,  agriculture  is  the  only  func- 
tion in  this  budget  for  which  there 


have  to  be  major  programmatic 
changes  made  in  order  to  reduce 
spending  below  October  1987  levels. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  talks 
about  the  commerce  and  housing  func- 
tion. It  has  gone  down,  but  that  is  be- 
cause of  postal  increases  and  changes 
in  that  department.  Major  program- 
matic changes  do  not  have  to  be  made. 
So,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  pointing  out  that  indeed  we  do 
have  a  team  approach,  that  those  of 
us  who  are  particularly  involved  in 
certain  parts  of  the  budget  should  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  speak  about 
those  parts  of  the  budget. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  talk  about  ag- 
riculture, the  only  part  of  the  budget 
in  which  there  have  to  be  major  pro- 
grammatic changes,  and  even  as  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
spoke  about  the  plight  of  the  farmer, 
they  have  cut,  they  have  cut  in  actual 
numbers,  spending  for  the  farmer  and 
for  rural  America. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  yield  myself  1  minute  and  say  there 
are  reconciled  cuts  both  to  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  to  the  Energy 
Committee,  so  there  would  be  pro- 
grammatic changes  in  both  of  those 
areas. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Senator  Pack- 
wood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  have  been  listening  to  the  debate,  I 
can  well  understand  why  some  por- 
tions of  the  public  may  be  confused  as 
we  toss  around  terms  and  phrases  such 
as  "GNP,"  percentage  of  this  and  that, 
"outlays"  versus  "authorizations,"  and 
"reconciliation." 

If  the  Chair  will  forgive  me.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  define  a  couple  of  these 
budgetary  expressions  and  then  speak 
in  some  very  broad  lay  language 
rather  than  the  intricate  budget  lan- 
guage that  we  have  been  using  so  far. 
First  of  all.  I  will  define  gross  na- 
tional product,  or  GNP.  This  is  not  an 
economist's  definition:  it  is  mine  for 
the  purpose  of  this  speech. 

Gross  national  product  is  the  sum 
total  of  all  goods  and  services  and 
income  in  the  country.  It  counts  the 
wages  you  make.  It  counts  the  profits 
your  employer  makes.  It  counts  the 
sales  that  the  auto  dealer  makes.  It 
counts  the  interest  you  receive  on  the 
savings  bond  or  bank  account.  Add  all 
of  them  together  and  we  call  it  the 
gross  national  product. 

Often,  somebody  says  that  taxes  are 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  or  that  expenditures 
are  a  certain  percenage  of  the  gross 
national  product.  Let's  use  an  example 


to  illustrate  what  they  mean.  Let  us 
say  the  total  gross  national  product  in 
the  country  is  $1,000  and  that  all  gov- 
ernments. Federal.  State,  and  local, 
are  spending  20  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  What  we  mean  is 
that  all  of  those  governments  are 
spending  $200,  or  take  roughly  20  per- 
cent of  our  economic  wealth  and 
spending  it  for.  by  and  large,  good  pur- 
poses. 

What  bothers  many  I  think  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  especially  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  is  that  we  have  seen  a 
growth"  over  the  past  several  decades 
in  the  amount  of  money  that  govern- 
ment takes  out  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

In  1950.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  spent  about,  and  I  will 
round  the  figures  off,  23  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  If  the  GNP 
was  $1,000,  about  $230  went  for  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  government  ex- 
penditures. 

In  1986— and  the  reason  I  use  1986, 
Mr.  President,  rather  than  1987.  is 
that  we  are  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  we 
have  not  finished  our  spending  yet. 
We  will  pass  what  is  known  as  a  sup- 
plemental bill  and  increase  the  spend- 
ing, so  there  are  no  accurate  figures 
yet  for  what  we  will  spend  this  year. 
But  there  are  for  1986— Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  took  32  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  So  for  a 
GNP  of  $1,000.  they  took  $320. 

Between  1950  and  1986,  the  percent- 
age of  the  gross  national  product  that 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
have  taken  has  gone  from  23  percent 
to  32  percent. 

Of  that  increase,   about  8  percent 
was  Federal  and  about  2  percent  was 
State  and  local.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, by  and  large,  paid  for  their 
share  of  the  increase.  I  do  not  know  if 
they  paid  for  it  willingly  or  by  compul- 
sion. I  think  perhaps  the  latter,  be- 
cause almost  all  States  have  require- 
ments in  their  State  constitutions  that 
they  have  to  balance  their  State  budg- 
ets. If  they  want  to  increase  spending 
for  education  or  highways  or  jails, 
they  have  to  increase  their  taxes  to 
pay  for  it.  That  is  tougher  to  do  than 
if  you  simply  can  increase  your  spend- 
ing and  borrow  the  money.  States, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  cannot  do  that. 
The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  spending 
over  the  last  35  years,  therefore,  has 
come  predominantly  from  Federal  in- 
creases in  spending  I  am  talking  about 
real  increases  in  spending,  not  those 
due  to  inflation.  Permit  me  to  explain 
what  I  mean  by  the  term  "constant 
dollars."  It  is  a  better  concept  to  use 
than  inflated  dollars.  Inflation  raises 
costs  artificially.  Let  us  say  that  today 
you  are  entitled  to  $100  of  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits.  If  over  the  next  year  we 
have  100  percent  inflation,  you  would 
get  $200.  The  same  would  be  true  for 
other  items- movies  would  cost  $4  in- 
stead of  $2,  cantaloupes  cost  $2  in- 


stead of  $1,  haircuts  cost  $8  instead  of 
$4.  You  have  not  gained  anything  be- 
cause inflation  has  raised  the  cost  of 
Social  Security  and  everything  else. 

When  we  talk  in  terms  of  constant 
dollars,  we  talk  in  terms  of  taking  any 
base  year  and  establishing  what  the 
value  of  the  dollar  was  then.  From 
there,  you  subtract  out  the  effect  of 
Inflation  over  the  years. 

That  is  the  only  way  you  can  really 
compare  whether  we  are  spending 
more  or  less  for  defense,  for  Social  Se- 
curity, or  for  education.  Are  we  spend- 
ing too  much  on  defense  and  too  little 
on  the  homeless?  Or  too  little  on  de- 
fense and  too  much  on  the  homeless? 
Remember  how  much  we  are  spend- 
ing totally.  Thirty-five  years  ago. 
roughly  23  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  went  for  all  government 
services.  Federal,  state  and  local. 
Thirty-five  years  later,  it  is  32  percent. 
What  bothers  many  people  in  this 
Senate  is  wondering  if  10,  20,  or  30 
years  from  now,  instead  of  32  percent, 
that  figure  is  going  to  rise  to  35  per- 
cent or  40  percent  or  45  percent.  Is 
there  any  end  to  it?  Do  we  at  some 
stage  say,  "Let's  not  just  talk  about 
the  budget  this  year,  but  let's  look  at 
and  see  what  it  is  we  are  spending  it 
on  and  whether  or  not  there  are  pro- 
grams this  Government  could  drop  or 
reduce  in  order  to  bring  spending  back 
toward  the  level  that  it  was  in  past 
years." 

The  argument  is  made  that  what  has 
driven  the  deficit  under  President 
Reagan  is  defense  spending.  So  here  I 
do  want  to  talk  in  terms  of  constant 
dollars,  uninflated  dollars. 

In  1953,  in  terms  of  constant  dol- 
lars—and these  are  constant  1985  dol- 
lars—if prices  in  1953  were  what  they 
are  today,  in  1953  we  spent  $303  bil- 
lion on  the  defense  budget.  We  spent 
$46  billion  on  what  this  chart  calls 
human  resources.  This  chart  is  enti- 
tled "Budget  Outlays  by  Large  Clus- 
ters in  Constant  1985  Dollars."  It  is 
published  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  1953,  we  spent  roughly  $303  bil- 
lion on  the  military,  $46  billion  on 
human  resources,  and  $22  billion  on 
interest  on  the  debt.  We  had  a  debt 
even  then.  About  $40  billion  was  spent 
on  everything  else.  Everything  else  in- 
cludes such  items  as  dams,  highways 
and  airports— as  opposed  to  human  re- 
source programs,  which  include  educa- 
tion. Social  Security,  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

Let  me  go  over  those  figures  again. 
In  1953,  the  military,  in  today's  dol- 
lars, had  a  budget  of  $303  billion.  It 
was  74  percent  of  the  entire  Federal 
budget.  All  the  other  three  things  I 
mentioned  put  together— human  re- 
sources, interest,  and  everything  else- 
were  26  percent.  The  humaA  resource 
figure  in  1953.  $46  billion,  was  11  per- 
cent of  the  budget. 


Now  come  down  to  1986.  Military 
spending  In  1986  is  $264  billion.  Bear 
In  mind  that  almost  35  years  ago  it 
was  $303  billion.  It  has  come  down  In 
terms  of  constant  dollars.  It  has  gone 
up  and  down  during  those  years.  It 
went  up  through  the  Vietnam  War, 
down  a  bit  after  the  Vietnam  war, 
dropped  during  all  the  years  of  Presi- 
dents Nixon  and  Ford,  went  up  a  little 
bit  during  the  years  of  Jimmy  Carter 
and  a  little  bit  more  during  the  years 
of  President  Reagan.  That  is  where  it 
was  35  years  ago.  Where  is  it  now? 
Down. 

Human  resources  spending,  which  in 
1953  was  $46  billion.  In  1986  was  $466 
billion— up  $420  billion. 

Now,  a  fair  portion  of  that  Is  Social 
Security.  A  fair  portion  of  that  Is  Med- 
icare. I  do  not  throw  these  figures  out 
to  say,  "Isn't  it  evil  what  we  have 
spent  on  human  resources?"  I  simply 
put  these  figures  out  to  say  that  this  Is 
what  we  have  spent  the  money  on.  It 
has  not  been  the  military  budget,  it 
has  been  the  human  resources 
budget— education,  the  environment— 
by  and  large  things  that  we  think  of  as 
good. 

But  the  time  has  come  I  think,  to 
question  whether  there  is  any  end  to 
this  trend.  Is  32  percent  the  magic 
figure?  Is  35  percent  the  magic  figure? 
Is  40  percent  the  magic  figure? 

The  reason  we  spent  so  little  on 
human  resources  in  1953,  1954,  and 
1955  is  because,  by  and  large,  many  of 
the  things  we  now  spend  money  on, 
other  than  Social  Security,  are  new 
programs.  In  education,  prior  to  the 
late  1950's,  almost  all  of  education 
money  was  local.  As  for  highways,  a 
great  predominance  of  spending  prior 
to  1950  was  State  and  local.  We  did 
not  spend  any  money  on  mass  transit 
at  the  Federal  level  in  the  1950's. 

Here  is  what  happened,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. All  the  people  that  had  an  inter- 
est in  spending  In  those  areas  were 
having  a  difficult  time  getting  State 
and  local  governments  to  increase  the 
spending,  because  the  States  were  con- 
strained by  balanced  budget  amend- 
ments and  they  did  not  want  to  raise 
taxes.  So  they  turned  their  attention 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  at- 
tempted to  portray  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  mean  and  uncaring  be- 
cause we  would  not  spend  the  money. 
And  we  began  to  spend  Federal  money 
on  education  and  the  environment  and 
mass  transit  and  highways  and  airport 
development— on  almost  anything  you 
can  think  of. 

But  we  did  not  pay  for  It,  because  we 
did  not  have  a  requirement  that  we 
had  to  balance  our  budget.  We  bor- 
rowed the  money.  So  long  as  everyone 
in  this  country  will  loan  the  Federal 
Government  money,  I  suppose  we  can 
borrow  forever.  But  I  think  there  is  an 
end  to  that  rope  eventually. 
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The  budget  that  has  been  given  to 

us  by  the  Democrats  In  the  House  and 

the  Senate  is  the  absolute  zenith  for  1 

year  of  increased  spending.  Give  them 
some  credit  for  increasing  taxes,  too, 
although  they  increased  spending  infi- 
nitely more  than  taxes.  This  budget 
starts  us  again  down  the  road  that  we 
have  been  trodding  for  35  years:  up, 
up.  up  goes  the  spending. 

I  know  the  difficulty,  Mr.  President. 
We  all  go  home  and  discuss  these 
issues  with  our  constituents.  You  can 
go  to  a  conservative  business  audience, 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  rotary,  and 
you  can  ask:  "What  do  you  think  is  a 
top  priority  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment?" 

Most  of  them  will  say,  "the  defense 
of  the  country."  Clearly  that  is  not  an 
obligation  of  the  States. 

Then  you  ask.  "How  many  people 
here  think  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  help  in  educa- 
tion?" "How  many  people  think  you 
have  an  obligation  to  help  in  high- 
ways?" 

They  raise  their  hands.  These  are 
conservative  groups.  You  ask.  "How 
many  people  here  think  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  build 
airports?"  Again  they  raise  their 
hands. 

Finally,  you  can  turn  the  question 
the  other  way  around  and  ask.  "How 
many  people  here  can  think  of  any- 
thing the  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  an  obligation  to  help?"  Very 
few  people  raise  their  hands.  What 
has  happened  over  the  last  35  years  is 
that  we  have  nurtured  a  dependency 
in  this  country  on  Federal  money  for 
things  that  we  used  to  spend  State 
funds  and  local  funds  on.  We  have 
nurtured  that  dependency  from 
groups  who  say  it  is  easier  to  get  it 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  must  confess.  I  was  a  State  legisla- 
tor and  it  is  a  lot  easier  for  State  legis- 
lators to  say.  "Let's  get  it  from  the 
Federal  Government."  They,  then,  do 
not  have  to  vote  for  the  taxes  to  pay 
for  it.  Congress  votes  for  it.  but  does 
not  vote  for  the  taxes  to  pay  for  it. 

So  all  I  would  say  is  this:  This  bill 
has  an  immense  tax  increase  in  it.  It 
has  a  bigger  spending  increase  in  it. 
And  if  you  look  at  the  historical  data, 
it  is  not  defense  that  has  been  the 
budget  buster. 

Despite  whatever  group  you  speak 
to.  liberal  or  conservative,  they  will 
say  that  defense  is  a  legitimate  obliga- 
tion of  Federal  Government.  I  have 
yet  to  find  anybody,  short  of  a  paci- 
fist—and this  is  a  genuine  and  reli- 
gious philosophy  that  Just  says,  "No 
military  spending.  Turn  the  other 
cheek  and  love.  Love  will  work  and 
you  will  collapse  your  enemies  on  that 
basis." 

That  is  not  a  philosophy  that  is 
widely  shared  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
respectable  one  and  a  decent  one.  But 
I  would  say  it  does  not  represent  2  per- 


cent of  the  populace  of  the  country. 
The  remainder  would  say  you  need  a 
decent  military  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions that  you  have  undertaken. 

Mr.  President,  that  ought  to  be  the 
test  of  what  we  are  going  to  spend.  For 
example,  we  are  talking  about  reflag- 
glng  ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf? 

Let  me  read  the  Persian  Gulf  doc- 
trine: 

Let  our  position  be  absolutely  clear.  An  at- 
tempt by  any  outside  force  to  gain  control 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  region  will  be  regarded 
as  an  assault  on  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  such  an  as- 
sault will  be  repelled  by  any  means  includ- 
ing military  force. 

That  statement,  Mr.  President,  does 
not  come  from  a  hawkish  Ronald 
Reagan.  That  is  Jimmy  Carter's  Per- 
sian Gulf  doctrine.  President  Reagan 
has  ratified  it. 

Prior  to  1980.  when  President  Carter 
enunciated  this  doctrine,  we  did  not 
have  a  primary  military  obligation  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  we  decided  to 
undertake  a  major  military  obligation 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  ask  yourself 
this  question:  Could  we  do  it  if  we  cut 
the  defense  budget? 

We  have  not  withdrawn  any  troops 
from  NATO.  We  have  not  withdrawn 
any  troops  from  Korea.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting we  do.  We  have  not  withdrawn 
any  ships  in  the  7th  Fleet.  How  do  you 
imdertake  these  obligations  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  without  paying  for 
them?  Where  will  the  money  come 
from? 

I  think  those  are  the  questions  we 
ought  to  be  asking;  not  is  $289  billion 
enough,  which  is  what  the  House  sug- 
gests for  the  defense  budget;  or  $312 
billion,  which  is  what  the  President 
suggested— that  is  a  difference  of  $23 
billion.  That  is  not  a  great  difference 
in  a  budget  of  over  $1  trillion. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  probably  less 
than  the  increase  in  interest  we  will 
pay  on  the  deficit  if  inflation  goes  up  3 
of  4  i>oints. 

The  question  we  ought  to  be  asking 
is  not  is  $289  billion  enough  or  is  $312 
billion  enough.  The  questions  we 
ought  to  be  asking  are:  What  are  the 
obligations  we  are  going  to  undertake? 
How  many  ships  will  it  take?  Do  we 
need  two  more  aircraft  carriers  if  we 
are  going  to  patrol  the  Persian  Gulf? 
How  much  will  they  cost?  How  many 
men  do  you  need  to  operate  an  air- 
craft carrier?  What  is  the  retraining 
cost?  What  is  their  pension  going  to 
be? 

Those  are  the  questions  we  ought  to 
be  asking;  and  we  are  begging  those 
questions.  We  are  attempting  to  put  a 
cap  on  military  spending  and  say: 
"Stretch  it  and  stretch  it  and  stretch 
it.  It  cannot  cover  anything." 

I  do  know  this,  and  I  will  close  with 
this  thought.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try. I  think,  if  a  policy  is  properly  ex- 
plained to  them  that  involves  spf>nding 
money  for  defense,  will  spend  it.  But, 


if  the  President  cannot  sell  it  to  them, 
if  he  is  not  a  great  enough  commiml- 
cator;  if  Congress  cannot  or  will  not 
sell  it  to  them,  then  the  public  is  not 
going  to  support  it.  That  is  the  upside 
and  the  downside  in  a  democracy.  In  a 
dictatorship,  the  dictator  can  say:  "We 
are  going  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  we  need 
two  more  aircraft  carriers;  here's  the 
money."  He  does  not  have  to  sell  the 
public. 

Well,  in  World  War  II.  this  public 
was  sold.  To  put  into  perspective  the 
kind  of  an  effort  this  country  could 
make  if  it  thought  it  had  to  make  it.  in 
1945  we  spent  39  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  on  defense.  Remem- 
ber that  thousand  dollar  gross  nation- 
al product  I  talked  about?  We  were 
spending  roughly  $390  of  it  on  defense 
out  of  the  total  $1,000  this  country 
had. 

Today,  in  terms  of  the  gross  national 
product,  we  are  spending  about  6.6 
percent.  About  6  or  7  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

If  we  were  spending  today  at  the 
same  rate  to  defend  ourselves  that  we 
were  spending  in  1945,  the  military 
budget  would  be  roughly  $1.6  trillion. 
So  the  question,  should  not  be  can 
we  afford  $289  billion  or  $312  billion; 
the  question  ought  to  be:  What  is  nec- 
essary for  the  defense  of  this  country? 
Maybe  we  are  spending  too  much. 
Why  do  we  not  talk  about  the  obliga- 
tions and  commitments  and  what  we 
say  we  are  going  to  defend? 

I  do  not  think  you  heard  yet  in  this 
debate  anybody  raise  the  issue  of  what 
happens  if  we  enter  into  the  medium- 
range  arms  treaty  with  the  Soviets, 
and  the  increase  in  the  military 
budget  that  will  have  to  come  for  con- 
ventional weapons— the  increase  over 
the  present  budget  if  we  enter  into 
that  treaty. 

I  think  it  is  worth  entering  into  the 
treaty  to  get  rid  of  the  horrible  weap- 
ons. Unfortunately,  General  Eisen- 
hower correctly  understood,  when  he 
said  "more  bang  for  the  buck,"  that 
the  nuclear  deterrent  was  cheaper 
than  tanks.  If  you  get  rid  of  the  nucle- 
ar deterrent  you  are  going  to  need 
more  tanks,  and  they  cost  more. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  issues  we 
ought  to  be  discussing,  and  in  the  con- 
text of  discussing  them  we  ought  to 
say,  in  addition  to  whatever  we  need 
for  the  military,  legitimately  need  for 
the  military,  do  we  also  want  to  keep 
spending  at  the  same  rate  or  an  in- 
creased rate  as  we  have  for  the  last  35 
years  for  education,  for  environment, 
for  highways,  for  airports,  for  dams, 
ports,  dredging  rivers?  If  the  answer  to 
that  is  yes.  then  let  us  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  talking  about  gov- 
ernment spending  32  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  we  are  prob- 
ably edging  up  toward  35.  38.  39.  40 
percent. 


We  are  lucky  so  far.  Most  of  the  civ- 
ilized industrialized  countries  of  the 
world  spend  a  lot  more  of  the  public's 
money  on  Government  programs  than 
we  do.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we.  by  and  large,  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  some  of  our  competitors. 

Scandinavia  and  Sweden,  they  take 
over  half  of  the  gross  national  product 
for  taxes  and  public  expenditures.  Cer- 
tainly Sweden  is  a  legitimate  country 
with  a  legitimate  governmental  philos- 
ophy. Let  us  talk  about  the  U.S. 
moving  in  that  direction.  I  would 
oppose  it,  but  let  us  talk  about  the 
consequences  of  adopting  many  of  the 
things  in  this  budget  that  we  appar- 
ently are  about  to  adopt.  Let  us  talk 
about  what  they  are  going  to  cost,  not 
this  year  or  next  year,  what  do  they 
cost  5  years  from  now,  10  years  from 
now? 

If  we  adopt  this  budget,  and  they  are 
going  to  cost  more,  5  or  10  years  from 
now,  are  we  prepared  to  move  toward 
government  taking  35  or  38  or  39  or  40 
or  42  percent  of  all  of  your  money?  I 
hope  not. 

But  I  think  the  budget  that  is  pre- 
sented before  us  l)egs  the  question:  it 
attempts  to  cover  over  those  philo- 
sophical issues. 

May  I  have  2  more  minutes,  please? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Two  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  budget  as  it 
will  be  adopted,  apparently— is  just  a 
budget  resolution.  It  does  not  bind  the 
President.  It  does  not  even  bind  this 
Congress  because  we  can  change  it  by 
any  subsequent  law. 

I  will  predict,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
budget  that  is  adopted  here  today  will 
not  be  the  budget  that  we  finally  end 
up  with  several  months  from  now.  But 
I  would  hope  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  we  debate  it,  we  talk  about  phi- 
losophies and  obligations  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments— which  obli- 
gations are  priorities,  how  much  we 
should  spend,  and  what  we  want  to  do? 
Then,  if  we  convince  the  public  of  the 
merits  of  what  we  want  to  do,  I  think 
they  will  willingly  support  the  taxes  to 
pay  for  them. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Do- 

MENICI. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute.  Then  I  will  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood] 
for  what  I  believe  was  a  most  stimulat- 
ing discussion  of  where  we  have  been, 
where  we  are,  and  where  we  ought  to 
be  going,  and  I  want  to  compliment 
him.  not  only  for  the  analysis  but  for 
the  lucid  manner  in  which  complex 
issues  were  explained  to  anyone  that  is 
interested  in  listening. 


But.  most  important,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment him  on  the  theory  that  he  ex- 
pounded here,  on  why  we  continue  to 
add  programs  and  add  responsibilities 
to  the  Federal  Government.  I  believe 
he  has  it  analyzed  right. 

I  believe  the  sovereign  States  that 
make  up  the  United  States  of  America 
cannot  spend  in  the  red  for  the  most 
part.  They  cannot  borrow.  It  is  very 
neat  over  the  past  3Vk  decades  for 
them  to  look  to  Washington,  not  for 
things  that  we  must  do  but  for  things 
that  they  welcome  us  to  do  because 
they  cannot  afford  them  and  they  do 
not  want  to  tax  to  pay  for  them. 

I  do  not  know  if  my  friend  was  here 
this  morning  when  I  suggested  that 
when  the  sovereign  States  have  to 
raise  taxes,  for  the  most  part  they 
have  emergencies.  As  I  look  out  in  the 
country,  I  said  before  you  arrived,  a 
number  of  States  have  had  to  raise 
taxes  in  the  last  3  or  4  years,  5  years, 
some  because  of  economic  downturns, 
some  because  of  oil  and  gas;  States  like 
yours  because  of  timber  resource 
losses  and  losses  in  those  whole  indus- 
tries. But  they  had  to  go  to  their 
people  saying  they  had  dramatically 
reduced  their  expenditures  except  for 
the  vital,  vital  programs.  They  did  not 
go  there  to  ask  for  a  tax  increase,  in 
an  emergency  status,  to  spend  more 
than  they  had  been  spending  before. 

I  use  that  as  an  analogy  of  what  we 
were  doing,  asking  for  taxes  to  spend 
more;  not  having  cut.  restrained,  cur- 
tailed. 

You,  today,  have  added  the  finishing 
touches  to  that  argument  by  suggest- 
ing that  if  we  do  not  address  it  in  the 
manner  that  you  discussed,  we  will 
continue  to  feel  obligated  to  do  these 
things  and  then  in  some  way  justify 
tax  increase  based  upon  some  cutting 
of  the  deficit  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  programs  and  expenditures  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  I  thank  you  for 
that. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  Senator  Dobienici  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  want  to  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  it  Is  not  too  often 
that  many  of  us  are  on  the  floor  to 
listen  to  the  debate.  I  am  sure  we  see  a 
lot  of  it  in  our  office  over  the  televi- 
sion tube. 

But  I  thought  it  was  very  education- 
al this  morning  as  I  listened  to  several 
of  my  colleagues  take,  already  each  of 
them  giving  many  reasons,  at  least  for 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
many  good  reasons,  why  we  ought  to 
vote  against  this  budget  resolution 
that  has  this  tremendous  tax  Increase 
and  tremendous  deficit  in  it.  Each  of 
these  speeches  have  been  very  good 
reasons,  but  I  have  some  reasons  of 
my  own.  and  I  think  I  ought  to  take 
just  a  minute  or  two  to  highlight  what 


I  cannot  believe,  but  which  I  do  not 
question  as  a  fact,  what  the  Senator  - 
from  Texas  said,  about  this  resolution 
having  one  way  to  meet  the  budget 
target  of  just  delaying  for  12  days  in 
September  the  paying  of  some  bills  by 
the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  if 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  wrong  when  he  told  this  body 
that? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  correctly.  I  think  he 
was  talking  about  something  that  the 
House  Armed  Services  Conunittee  did, 
not  something  that  is  in  the  budget.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  a 
person  who  likes  to  be  correct.  He  may 
want  to  read  the  transcript  on  that. 

That  is  not  something  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  is  in  this 
budget.  It  is  not  contemplated  in  this 
budget.  The  Senator  from  Texas  was 
referring  to  an  action  taken  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Conunittee,  an 
action  that  I  do  not  agree  with  and 
which  I  do  not  think  should  be  taken 
either. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  surely  appreciate 
very  much  the  Senator  from  Florida 
clarifying  that.  But  the  fact  that 
either  House  of  this  Congress  might 
contemplate  meeting  targets  by  doing 
that,  for  saving  money,  we  have  to  re- 
alize that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  not  going  to  let  that  wool  be 
pulled  over  their  eyes.  I  think  whether 
it  is  the  Senator  from  Florida  explain- 
ing in  further  detail  what  the  Senator 
from  Texas  said,  or  whatever  the  case 
might  be,  I  think  that  it  does  high- 
light very  much.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  the  shenanigans  that  go  on  in  the 
budget  and  appropriations  process  by 
which  we  want  to  fool  the  people 
about  how  we  meet  targets  that  we 
ourselves  set. 

Then  I  think,  too.  of  the  second 
point  that  was  made  this  morning 
which  I  would  like  to  highlight,  that 
which  was  done  so  well  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  BoschwitzI. 
Again  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
Florida  whether  that  was  correct  or 
not,  when  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta said  that  agriculture  is  the  only  pro- 
gram in  this  budget  that  takes  a  cut.  If 
that  is  not  true,  then  I  want  to  know 
that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Well,  that  is  not  true 
either.  Just  to  be  correct,  the  energy 
function 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Let  me  ask  this: 
Does  the  agricultural  budget  take  a 
bigger  cut  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  budget? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  sir.  If  the  Senator 
will  look  at  the  1988  budget  fimction- 
by-function  In  comparison  with  the 
1987  level  after  adjusting  it  for  the 
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asset  sales,  one-shot  savings  that  we 
know  do  not  provide  any  deficit  reduc- 
tion, he  will  find  that  energy  is  cut 
$1.32  billion  in  outlays,  conunerce  and 
housing  is  cut  $2.63  billion,  and  the 
community  development  programs  are 
cut  $1.73  billion.  Agriculture  is  cut 
$1.60  billion.  So  it  is  the  third  lowest. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  think  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  was 
making,  though,  is  a  very  good  point 
in  the  sense  that  the  agricultural 
budget  surely  has  taken  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  the  cuts  in  this  budget  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
hopefuUy  several  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  so  that,  in  fact,  we  will  be 
successful  in  defeating  this  budget  res- 
olution. I  oppose  this  budget  resolu- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  timid 
in  the  face  of  higher  spending  and  too 
afraid  to  go  head  to  head  against  the 
deficit. 

What  it  has  tried  to  do,  instead,  is  to 
try  to  buy  its  way  out  of  the  problem 
with  taxes.  I  might  add  that  it  does 
not  succeed  in  arresting  that  problem, 
even  considering  the  very  large  tax  in- 
crease that  is  included  in  this  effort. 

The  path  of  least  resistance,  Mr. 
President,  used  to  be  just  to  forget 
about  the  budget  deficit,  to  not  care 
about  it.  The  path  that  used  to  be 
used  was  just  allowing  those  deficits  to 
grow. 

Now  the  path  that  is  used  is  the 
growing  deficit,  but  more  than  that,  a 
growing  deficit  plus  a  growing  tax 
burden  for  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country. 

We  are  right  back  where  we  were, 
Mr.  President,  right  back  there  where 
we  were  in  the  1970's,  back  to  the 
height  of  the  tax  and  spend  days. 

If  there  was  any  hope  of  progress  in 
our  Nation's  fiscal  policy,  given  the 
debt  that  we  have  accumulated  over 
the  past  6  years,  it  certainly  does  not 
lie  with  this  budget  agreement  that  we 
are  going  to  be  voting  on  in  a  few 
hours. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  this 
notion  of  the  path  of  least  resistance. 

During  the  last  6  years,  the  deficit 
widened  because  of  the  polarity  cre- 
ated by  an  administration  adamant 
against  a  tax  increase  and  at  the  same 
time  obsessed  with  overfeeding  the  de- 
fense industry. 

That  is  all  on  one  hand,  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  But  do  not 
forget  where  the  Congress  comes  in. 
That  is  a  Congress  obsessed  and  being 
overly  protective  of  entitlement  pro- 
grams. 

Despite  the  aberration  that  some- 
how all  sides  can  be  winners,  there 
were,  in  fact,  in  that  process  no  win- 
ners, because  the  debt  we  piled  up  in 
the  process  is  great  enough  to  break 
the  back  of  our  country's  economy. 
The  only  question  is.  when  will  that 
happen?  it  surely  is  going  to  happen  If 


we  do  not  do  more  than  this  budget 
deficit  does. 

The  path  of  least  resistance  has  now 
grown  a  second  head  and  that  second 
head  is  that  of  a  tax  burden.  We  still 
have  a  problem  of  polarity  on  the 
issue  of  taxes  and  entitlements,  which 
has  kept  this  deficit  so  very  large. 

The  defense  budget,  in  my  view,  is 
still  caught  up  in  a  political  quagmire. 
The  idea  that  somehow  more  taxes  are 
needed  for  more  wasteful  defense 
si>ending  tests  the  bounds,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  any  definition  of  reasonable- 
ness. Higher  taxes  for  wasteful  de- 
fense spending  is  certalniy  not  under- 
stood by  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  country  as  they  are  called  upon 
in  this  budget  resolution  to  pay  a 
higher  tax  bill. 

There  is  an  old  saying  around  here, 
and  a  true  one,  I  might  add,  that  tax 
increases  do  not  reduce  the  deficit. 
What  they  do  is  merely  increase 
spending.  They  give  us  further  license. 
Mr.  President,  for  fiscal  irresponibi- 
lity.  That  is  true  of  all  parts  of  the 
budget,  the  defense  budget  not  being 
excluded  from  that,  either. 

Grassley's  first  law  states  that  given 
the  structural  problems  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  more  money  will  nec- 
essarily be  ill-spent. 

All  of  these  points  add  up  to  one 
thing:  a  very  large  deficit  that  is 
locked  in  over  the  long  term  despite  a 
large  tax  increase. 

Just  how  large  a  deficit  is  another 
matter,  Mr.  President.  There  is  no  way 
in  the  world  that  this  deficit  will  be 
only  $134  billion  in  1988.  Based  on  new 
economics,  budget  experts  are  telling 
us  that  it  will  be  more  like  $160  billion, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  higher. 

And  it  is  therefore  likely  to  be 
higher.  It  is  going  to  be  higher  than 
the  current  year's  budget  deficit.  At 
best,  the  1988  deficit  will  be  no  lower 
than  in  this  fiscal  year  of  1987.  If  that 
is  the  case.  Mr.  President,  if  all  this 
work  is  getting  us  no  progress  against 
the  deficit,  then  $73  billion  in  in- 
creased taxes  is  a  pretty  steep  price  to 
pay. 

The  very  least  the  American  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  this  country 
would  like  to  have,  if  we  are  going  to 
increase  taxes,  is  a  lower  level  of 
spending  and  a  lower  deficit.  It  is  not 
going  to  happen.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
one  thing  to  raise  taxes  to  shrink  the 
deficit  or  to  create  an  environment  of 
fairness,  but  it  is  another  thing  entire- 
ly to  raise  taxes  simply  to  close  the 
gap  caused  by  our  reluctance  to  pull 
the  belt  a  notch  tighter. 

If  we  step  back  from  this  budget  and 
view  its  probable  impact  on  the  econo- 
my in  the  country,  what  is  it  that  we 
can  conclude?  First  and  foremost.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  absolutely  no  signal 
being  sent  that,  somehow,  we  are  get- 
ting this  deficit  under  control.  We 
missed  our  self-imposed  target  by  $26 
billion  and,  after  all  the  bills  are  in 


and  have  been  paid  by  September  30, 
1988,  the  deficit  will  most  likely  be 
higher  than  that  of  the  current  year  if 
this  conference  agreement  is  imple- 
mented. 

Beyond  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said,  the  farmers  in  my 
State  and  others  will  not  take  kindly 
to  the  fact  that  a  disproportionate 
share  of  deficit  reduction  has  fallen  on 
the  shoulders,  in  the  midst  of  the  farm 
crisis,  of  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
The  taxpayers  of  this  country  will 
have  sacrificed  $21  billion  of  their  tax 
money— and  that  is  just  in  1  year. 
What  for?  To  buy  an  increase  in  the 
deficit. 

That  single  fact  best  sums  up  the 
shortcomings  of  this  budget.  The  Na- 
tion's fiscal  policy  will  remain  stale- 
mated. The  Deficit  Control  Act  will 
have  been  derailed,  and  we  will  end  up 
with  $160  billion  deficits  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see  into  the  future. 

That  is  not  a  very  encouraging 
legacy  for  this  budget  to  have  left.  Mr. 
President.  In  that  regard,  it  is  a 
budget  without  hope.  It  is  one  that  ob- 
viously will  not  establish  credibility 
with  the  people  of  this  country.  That 
explains,  I  believe,  the  reluctance  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself  to  support 
it. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  American 
public  turn  on  their  TV  set  to  watch 
the  100th  Congress,  they  may  think 
they  have  tuned  into  the  wrong  pro- 
gram. With  all  the  new  spending  the 
100th  Congress  has  enacted,  the  view- 
ers, might  think  they  have  turned  on 
the  popular  series  "Lifestyles  of  the 
Rich  and  Famous"  rather  than  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

"Lifestyles  of  the  Rich  and  Famous" 
loolu  into  the  spending  habits  of 
ultra-wealthy  people  who  supposedly 
can  afford  their  luxurious  spending 
styles.  But  with  the  congressional 
spending  spree,  we  not  only  cannot 
afford  it,  it  is  not  even  our  money.  It 
belongs  to  the  taxpayer,  most  of 
whom  are  not  living  lavish  lifestyles. 
The  American  people  do  not  expect 
their  taxes  to  be  raised  any  further  to 
pay  for  all  the  new  programs  the  Con- 
gress has  passed. 

That  is  precisely  what  is  happening. 
Let  us  look  at  the  spending  programs 
the  Senate  has  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated this  year  along.  All  totaled,  we 
have  new  authorizations  of  more  than 
$32  billion  in  1988.  I  realize  these  are 
only  authorizations  and  that  some  of 


these  funds  will  initially  spend  out 
more  slowly  than  the  authorized 
levels.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  recipi- 
ents of  these  funds  expect  to  receive 
them,  and  the  appropriators  are  ex- 
pected to  fund  them.  There  is  no 
doubt.  Mr.  President,  those  funds  will 
be  spent.  You  can  be  sure  that  any  at- 
tempt to  retract  from  the  authorized 
level  would  end  in  failure. 

I  am  not  maintaining  that  each  and 
every  funding  bill  must  be  voted  down 
for  the  single  reason  that  it  spends 
money.  Each  of  these  programs  de- 
serves our  careful  consideration.  But 
we  must  learn  to  set  priorities  in  our 
spending  habits.  Like  most  American 
families,  we  should  be  maintaining  a 
budget— something  Congress  has 
failed  to  do  for  a  very  long  time. 

If  we  had  attempted  to  prioritize  our 
spending  earlier  this  year,  clearly  the 
highway  bill  would  not  have  been  $88 
billion  long  and  150  demonstration 
projects  wide.  The  highway  bill  au- 
thorized $13.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  $88  billion  total  over  the 
next  5  years.  I  was  one  of  only  two 
Senators  who  voted  against  this  bill 
when  it  was  first  considered  by  the 
Senate.  By  the  time  this  body  consid- 
ered the  President's  veto,  32  of  my  col- 
leagues joined  me  in  opposing  this 
massive  highway  spending  measure. 

The  highway  bill  bassed  by  Congress 
contained  more  than  150  demonstra- 
tion projects  costing  almost  $1.5  bil- 
lion of  Federal  money,  not  to  mention 
matching  State  and  local  funding.  The 
taxpayers  hard-earned  money  will  now 
be  spent  on  futile  parking  lots,  unnec- 
essary roads  and  tunnels,  not  to  men- 
tion the  all  too  many  pork  barrel 
projects— projects  that  cannot  be  justi- 
fied on  any  reasonable  cost-benefit 
basis  and  are  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
the  few.  These  programs  were  put  in 
that  bill  only  because  Uncle  Sam's 
deep  pockets  will  pay  the  bill.  Not  only 
is  Congress  passing  the  buck,  it  is 
spending  it  along  the  way. 

On  April  1.  when  the  Senate  first 
considered  the  President's  veto  of  the 
highway  bill.  I  said  on  the  Senate 
floor.  "We  must  face  our  large  loom- 
ing budget  deficits  with  candor,  and  I 
submit  that  those  people  whose  favor- 
ite pork  is  in  this  budget  busting  legis- 
lation will  be  the  first  to  come  out  in 
favor  of  a  tax  increase."  All  54  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  Senate  voted  to 
override  the  President's  veto— and  53 
of  54  Democrats  passed  the  Senate 
budget  which  called  for  a  tax  increase 
of  more  than  $88  billion  over  the  next 
3  years. 

Mr.  President,  today,  we  begin  to 
consider  the  conference  report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1988  budget  resolution.  At 
the  outset,  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  what  is  happening  to  the  Federal 
budget  gives  me  real  pause  for  con- 
cern. What  disturbs  me  most  is  that 
part  of  the  budget  proposal  which  pro- 


vides for  $64  billion  in  tax  increases 
over  the  next  3  years. 

What  worries  me  about  this,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  budget  confer- 
ence is  proposing  substantial  tax  in- 
creases for  the  purpose  of  financing 
increased  spending.  "The  budget  resolu- 
tion we  are  considering  today  will  in- 
crease spending  by  almost  4.5  percent 
over  last  year's  level.  This  compares  to 
the  2.5-percent  increase  passed  in  last 
year's  budget.  In  fact,  total  spending 
in  the  conference  report  we  are  consid- 
ering today  is  $1,055  trillion— actually 
higher  than  the  outlay  levels  con- 
tained in  either  the  House  or  Senate 
budget  as  they  entered  into  confer- 
ence. This  budget  resolution  will  in- 
crease domestic  spending  through  new 
initiatives  by  at  least  $9  billion  over 
the  next  3  years. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  this  means 
is  that  we  are  going  back  to  the  old 
policies  of  the  seventies  of  spend, 
spend,  spend,  tax,  tax,  tax,  and  that  is 
wrong  for  this  country.  We  cannot 
continue  to  increase  spending.  We 
caruiot  continue  to  play  the  role  of  the 
rich  and  famous  and  spend  money  like 
we  have  got  it.  We  cannot  continue  to 
increase  taxes  when  the  most  serious 
problem  this  country  faces  is  being 
competitive  in  world  markets.  This  is 
critical  if  we  are  to  maintain  and 
create  American  jobs. 

That  means  we  need  savings— sav- 
ings so  that  we  can  invest  in  building 
the  best  industrial  facilities  in  the 
world.  Instead,  we  see  program  after 
program  increase  on  the  spending  side, 
and  then  we  seek  to  finance  it  with 
new  taxes.  These  new  taxes  are  not— I 
emphasize,  are  not— for  deficit  reduc- 
tion but  instead  for  increased  spend- 
ing. The  tax  increase  in  this  bill  will 
hit  the  American  pocketbooks  to  the 
tune  of  $64  billion  over  the  next  3 
years. 

This  conference  report  recommends 
increasing  revenues  $3.3  billion  more 
in  the  first  year  than  the  largest  tax 
increase  in  history.  That  increase,  con- 
tained in  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  raised  $15.9 
billion  in  the  first  year.  This  budget 
recommends  a  $19  billion  increase,  and 
even  this  amount  fails  to  consider  that 
both  the  Finance  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  have  a  20-percent 
flexibility  clause  built  into  their  recon- 
ciliation instruction.  Taking  this  into 
account,  the  tax  bill  could  reach  the 
$70  billion  range. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  study  reveals 
that  based  on  reviewing  our  budgets 
from  1947  through  1986.  for  every 
dollar  of  increased  revenue,  the  Feder- 
al Government  spends  an  additional 
$1.58.  So  here  we  have  $64  billion  in 
tax  increases  over  the  next  3  years, 
and  based  upon  the  concepts  outlined 
in  this  paper,  we  can  expect  for  every 
dollar  increase  in  taxes  an  additional 
$1.58  to  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  strongly  agree  with  Presi- 


dent Reagan  when  he  said  he  will 
fight  such  Increases  in  revenue,  and 
hope,  when  confronted  with  the  ulti- 
mate choice,  we  will  prevail. 
A  would  like  to  examine  for  a 
-mbment  the  excise  taxes  that  so  many 
of  the  tax  advocates  around  here  like 
to  talk  alsout.  This  plan  will  raise 
taxes  by  $19.3  billion  in  1988,  and.  as  I 
have  said,  $64  billion  over  the  next  3 
years.  The  advocates  of  a  tax  increase 
are  pointing  toward  the  so-called  sin 
taxes.  But  let  us  look  at  the  impact  of 
these  proposals. 

What  if  the  Congress  increased  the 
16-cents-per-pack  cigarette  tax  by  an- 
other 16  cents?  What  if  the  Congress 
increased  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  by 
20  percent?  What  if  the  Congress  in- 
creased taxes  on  wine  and  beer  to 
match  that  of  distilled  spirits?  And 
what  if  the  Congress  extended  the  3- 
percent  excise  tax  on  telephone  use 
beyond  1987?  All  of  these  increases  to- 
gether would  add  only  $8.8  billion  in 
the  first  year  and  $32.5  billion  over 
the  next  3  years.  So  other  means 
would  have  to  be  found  to  satisfy  the 
budget  resolution.  Proponents  for  the 
tax  increase  view  it  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  balance  in  the  Federal 
checkbook  for  new  spending.  Certainly 
if  there  were  to  be  any  tax  increase,  it 
should  be  used  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
Clearly,  that  is  not  the  case  here. 

One  of  the  merits  of  the  tax  reform 
legislation  enacted  last  year  was  that 
it  reduced  the  tax  burden  for  lower 
income  Americans.  But  if  taxes  are 
raised  through  excise  taxes,  a  recent 
study  shows,  the  tax  increase  would 
eliminate  all  of  the  tax  benefits  pro- 
vided last  year  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
to  households  with  incomes  below 
$20,000.  Is  this  our  new  low  income 
and  poverty  program?  My  fellow  col- 
leagues, these  new  taxes  will  hit  the 
pocketboolts  of  every  American  family 
but  particularly  those  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale. 

Before  I  finish,  I  would  like  to  speak 
about  another  budget  matter  that  con- 
cerns me  greatly.  I  am  referring  to  the 
budget  process  and  what  I  see  in  this 
agreement  disturbs  me  greatly. 

I  remember  serving  on  the  joint 
House-Senate  committee  that  brought 
forth  our  current  process  with  the 
1974  Budget  Act.  At  that  point  it  was 
universally  agreed  that  Congress  ur- 
gently needed  two  things.  First,  a 
standardized,  coordinated  process  to 
halt  the  fragmented  and  contradictory 
fiscal  decisions  made  each  year  and. 
second,  a  solid  information  base  ena- 
bling us  to  plan,  track,  and  enforce  our 
budgetary  goals. 

However,  I  am  afraid  these  guiding 
principles  have  been  lost.  To  our  al- 
ready complicated  procedure  has  been 
added  an  incomprehensible  layer  of  re- 
serve funds,  trust  funds,  delayed  allo- 
cations,   reallocations,    fences,     high 
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tiers,  and  low  tiers.  Perhaps  we  need  a 
moat  with  some  alligators,  too. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  the  defense  policy 
will  become  the  burden  of  the  tax 
writers  on  the  revenue  committees. 
Purportedly,  how  much  we  can  afford 
for  defense  will  depend  on  how  much 
we  can  raise  taxes.  This  is  a  dangerous 
precedent  which  is  sure  to  impede  the 
appropriators  and  ensure  us  another 
continuing  resolution. 

What  troubles  me  most  about  this 
budget  Is  its  failure  as  a  planning  doc- 
ument. As  I  read  through  the  explana- 
tory materials  from  both  sides,  the 
wotd  "unspecified"  continually  ap- 
pears. Some  items  are  unspecified  in- 
creases and  some  are  unspecified  de- 
creases. But  they  are  unidentified 
nonetheless. 

In  looking  at  the  reconciliation  In- 
structions for  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  see  a  required  $100 
million  in  unspecified  management 
savings.  As  ranking  Republican.  I  will 
do  everything  possible  to  help  Chair- 
man John  Glenn  meet  those  targets. 
However,  it  is  very  hard  to  pledge  the 
bipartisan  support  sought  by  the  ma- 
jority when  our  goals  are  unclear. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  budget 
process.  It  is  budget  pandemonium. 
Fiscal  inaccuracy  has  replaced  factual 
information.  The  two  principles 
sought  in  the  1974  Budget  Act  have 
gone  awry  and  with  it  the  patience  of 
every  American  who  has  to  witness 
the  poor  performance  every  year. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  any  hope  of 
becoming  accountable,  then  we  must 
change  the  budget  process.  The  proc- 
ess itself  may  not  lower  the  deficit,  but 
it  might  raise  congressional  credibility 
with  the  public.  And  the  2-year  budget 
is  an  idea  everyone  can  understand. 

Mr.  President.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  each  Chamber  now  have 
task  forces  recommending  both  long- 
and  short-term  process  solutions.  That 
budget  reform  is  on  the  agenda  of  the 
very  busy  100th  Congress  attests  to  its 
urgency.  In  addition,  the  President 
has  made  it  part  of  his  legislative  ini- 
tiatives. 

I  have  again  proposed  a  2-year 
budget.  This  year  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  Senator  Doicenici. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  ideas  that  has 
bipartisan  support.  So  I  hope  that  in 
the  near  future,  either  through  infor- 
mal consultations,  a  special  commit- 
tee, or  by  any  other  means,  we  will 
enact  a  2-year  budget. 

For  any  budget  process  to  work  it 
must  be  simple  enough  for  the  Con- 
gress to  use  and  for  the  public  to 
follow.  It  must  be  fair  to  the  individ- 
uals affected  by  budget  decisions.  It 
must  balance  the  competing  institu- 
tional forces  within  the  Congress.  It 
should  have  a  stabilizing  effect  for 
both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  Last,  it  must  be  enforceable. 


The  2-year  budget  can  meet  all  these 
requirements. 

As  I  have  said  before,  a  2-year  proc- 
ess signals  the  public  that  we  are  seri- 
ous about  making  a  fiscal  plan  and 
sticking  to  it.  Oversight  responsibil- 
ities that  have  been  cast  aside  for  lack 
of  time  would  resume.  The  current  im- 
balance between  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees and  the  rest  of  Congress  would 
equalize.  Best  of  all.  agencies  and  re- 
cipients of  money  back  home,  whether 
they  be  State  or  local  governments  or 
individuals,  could  plan  more  in  ad- 
vance and  be  assured  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds. 

I  realize  that  some  critics  feel  eco- 
nomic changes  could  quickly  date  a  2- 
year  process.  However,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  E>efense.  funding  levels  for 
other  appropriated  funds  have  re- 
mained fairly  level  during  both  the  re- 
cession and  t^e  economic  boon  of  the 
1980's.  With  the  moderation  in  de- 
fense, there  is  no  reason  we  cannot 
plan  and  appropriate  for  2  years.  In 
fact,  the  Pentagon  would  rather  have 
it  this  way. 

To  solve  our  true  budget  problems, 
the  authorizing  committees  need  to  re- 
examine the  suitability  of  their  pro- 
grams for  future  years.  But  that  takes 
time  and  time  is  what  we  never  have 
under  the  current  annual  budget  proc- 
ess. 

For  example,  when  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, we  redesigned  a  major  entitlement 
program.  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Benefits,  into  a  pension  plan  for  the 
21st  century.  It  took  a  lot  of  time  and 
hard  work,  but  it  dramatically  lowered 
the  cost  of  pensions  with  better  bene- 
fits to  the  employees.  The  effect  on 
the  budget  will  be  longlasting.  That  is 
the  kind  of  new  start  we  need  in  the 
Congress. 

So  I  say  to  the  viewing  public,  the 
problem  is  not  with  your  TV  set,  the 
problem  is  with  the  return  to  the  tax 
and  spend  policies  of  the  seventies. 
The  American  public  is  not  interested 
in  watching  reruns  of  a  bankrupt 
fiscal  policy.  The  American  public 
knows  that  the  tax  increases  proposed 
are  to  pay  for  increased  spending  and 
not  to  reduce  the  deficit.  If  this  con- 
tinues, I  would  expect  the  American 
people  to  change  the  channel. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona.  Senator  McCain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
and  I  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks concerning  the  deep  reserva- 
tions that  he  and  most  Members  on 


this  side  of  the  aisle  share  witl/  re- 
spect to  the  budget  proposal  before  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  the  other  body  yester- 
day approved  this  budget  resolution 
by  a  slim  four-vote  margin.  Over  20- 
some  Members  of  the  opposite  party 
can  not  live  with  this  kind  of  a  resolu- 
tion and.  I  think,  this  signifies  the  real 
division  that  exists  about  the  ap- 
proach this  resolution  takes,  and  its 
implications  for  the  future  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  clear  from 
all  the  [Milling  data  received  and  the 
letters  and  phone  calls  that  come  into 
our  offices,  that  Americans  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  deficit.  They  are 
deeply  concerned  that  they  keep  get- 
ting larger  and  larger;  they  are  wor- 
ried about  our  status  as  a  debtor 
nation;  and  they  are  troubled  by  the 
future  this  fiscal  profligacy  ordains 
for  their  children. 

Over  the  weekend  a  group  of  Repub- 
lican Senators  were  in  Williamsburg. 
We  were  briefed  on  various  opinion 
polls  and  attitudes  of  Americans 
throughout  the  country.  One  alarming 
aspect  of  how  Americans  feel  today 
was  brought  to  our  attention,  and  that 
is  the  number  of  Americans  that  be- 
lieve this  country  is  headed  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Over  the  last  2  years  we  have  seen  a 
dramatic  reversal  in  American  opinion. 
During  that  time  many  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  who 
believed  this  country  was  headed  in 
the  right  direction  changed  their 
minds.  Now  over  50  percent  believe  it 
is  headed  in  the  wrong  direction. 

There  are  no  doubts  many  factors 
that  have  contributed  to  this  change 
in  Americans'  attitudes,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  the  inability 
of  this  Nation  to  solve  this  enormous 
debt  problem  and  this  enormous  defi- 
cit problem— which  are  mortgaging 
the  future  of  our  children— certainly 
have  contributed  greatly  to  that 
change. 

It  is  my  commitment  to  the  people 
of  my  State  that  prevents  me  from 
supporting  this  resolution.  Under  this 
resolution  spending  will  not  be  curbed. 
It  actually  increases  at  almost  twice 
the  rate  by  which  it  increased  this 
year,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

This  resolution  does  not  prioritize 
Federal  spending.  It  does  not  curtail 
waste.  Nor  does  it  terminate  a  single 
solitary  Government  program.  Surely, 
there  must  be  at  least  one  program  of 
the  thousands  that  exist  that  has 
either  outlived  its  usefulness  or  no 
longer  is  effective.  But  in  all  delibera- 
tions the  Budget  Committee  could  not 
recommend  the  termination  of  one 
single  solitary  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  does 
not  reach  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  deficit  target,  nor  is  it  consistent 


with  the  last  two  budget  resolutions 
which  turned  the  forecasts  of  $300  and 
$400  billion  deficits  into  smaller,  more 
manageable  ones.  Yet,  these  are  the 
most  basic  actions  that  I  think  Ameri- 
cans want. 

In  my  view,  the  message  behind  this 
resolution  is  that  we  can  balance  the 
budget  without  making  the  most  fim- 
damental  of  spending  decisions  and 
that  we  should  raise  taxes  and  slash 
defense  while  increasing  spending  on 
various  programs  designed  to  benefit 
the  needy  and  promote  competitive- 
ness. 

Ironically,  the  needy  may  well  be 
better  off  without  tax  increases  and 
our  trade  deficit  would  certainly  be 
much  smaller  without  huge  deficits. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  moment 
about  what  form  these  tax  increases 
might  take.  No  one  knows  because  it  is 
not  specified  in  this  resolution,  but  ev- 
erything I  hear  suggests  that  these 
tax  increases  will  take  the  form  of 
excise  taxes.  Who  pays  the  excise 
taxes  in  America?  We  know  who  pays. 
The  poor  and  lower  income  Americans 
of  this  country. 

So  if  we  do  increase  Americans' 
taxes,  then  we  will  succeed  in  deni- 
grating and  denying  them  the  benefits 
that  they  have  only  received  most  re- 
cently from  a  tax  reform  bill  in  1986. 

And  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
for  most  of  us  the  primary  reason  for 
supporting  the  tax  reform  bill  was  be- 
cause it  did  remove  low-income  Ameri- 
cans from  the  tax  rolls.  We  will  now 
lay  another  tax  burden  on  low-income 
Americans  which  I  do  not  think  they 
deserve. 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  supporters  of 
this  resolution  are  asking  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  shoulder  an  enormous 
Ux  hike— $21  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  Ameri- 
cans today  that  seek  a  tax  increase 
unless  that  tax  increase  is  directed  at 
reducing  the  deficit.  I  see  nothing  in 
this  resolution  which  will  head  us  in 
that  direction. 

Let  me  ask  one  question  about  excise 
taxes.  If  excise  taxes  are  not  adopted 
from  where  is  this  level  of  revenues 
going  to  come?  I  would  suggest  that  al- 
though it  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  Budget  Conmiittee  to  make  such 
specifications,  at  least  the  Members  of 
this  body  should  be  given  some  indica- 
tion as  to  where  those  tax  increases 
are  going  to  come  from  if— especially 
Congress  is  going  to  implement  a 
budget  resolution  that  indeed  in- 
creases the  tax  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  how  we  are 
going  to  retain  the  gains  we  have 
made  in  our  defense  readiness  and  ca- 
pability over  the  last  6  years  in  the 
wake  of  the  dramatic  cuts  this  budget 
resolution  implies. 

I  have  to  confess  to  a  little  confusion 
on  this  point.  I  recall  supporting  a 
DOD  authorization  bill  in  the  Armed 


Services  Committee  recently  which 
called  for  $303  billion  in  defense 
budget  authority,  a  figure  which  ap- 
peared to  have  solid  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  committee. 

In  fact,  on  February  24.  1987.  both 
the  ranking  minority  member  and  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  sent  let- 
ters to  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee stating  their  strong  support  for  a 
level  of  $312  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  also  recall  comments  about  the  rea- 
sonable level  of  defense  spending  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  These  comments  were  made 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  general- 
ly accepted  that  in  the  previous  2 
years  the  requests  by  the  administra- 
tion for  defense  authorization  levels 
were  inordinately  high.  Most,  includ- 
ing this  Member,  believe  that  the  re- 
quest sent  over  by  the  President  this 
year  was  indeed  a  reasonable  one. 

With  the  sort  of  broad  support- 
steady  defense  spending  has  received 
from  both  parties— and  the  recogni- 
tion by  both  sides  as  to  the  need  for 
continued  funding  for  our  readiness 
accounts— how  then  is  it  possible  to 
cut  $7  to  $14  billion  from  the  commit- 
tee's DOD  authorization  bill?  How  can 
we  make  these  cuts  without  undoing 
exactly  what  we  all  know  must  be 
done? 

Let  me  point  out  that  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  51  Members  of  this 
body  are  going  to  support  a  tax  in- 
crease high  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to 
work  with  the  so-called  "high-tier" 
budget  figures  in  this  resolution.  I  be- 
lieve this  resolution,  in  effect,  binds  us 
to  the  4.5-percent  real  cut  implicit  in 
the  low-tier  proposal. 

If  I  am  right,  the  effects  on  our 
Armed  Forces— and  on  the  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  to  protect  our 
Nation— will  be  immediately  and 
deeply  felt. 

So  if  we  are  to  implement  this  reso- 
lution, for  starters,  we  will  have  to 
cancel  the  military  pay  raise  of  3  per- 
cent that  Ls  scheduled  for  January.  We 
have  already  started  down  the  same 
road  we  were  on  in  the  late  seventies— 
we  could  not  pay  competitive  wages, 
and  therefore,  we  could  not  hire 
enough  people.  This  cut  will  accelerate 
our  return  to  exactly  this  problem. 

It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  captain  of 
the  oiler  called  the  Canisteo  was  given 
orders  to  put  to  sea— and  could  not  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  enough  techni- 
cal petty  officers  to  man  the  engine 
rooms  and  the  boiler  rooms. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  legacy  of  the 
first  6  years  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion will  be  the  restoration  of  this  Na- 
tion's defense.  That  is  epitomized  by 
the  quality  of  outstanding  young  men 
and  women  that  man  the  military 
today.  We  cannot  undercut  those 
years  of  investment  that  the  American 


people  have  made  by  adopting  a 
budget  number  either  at  $289  or  $296 
billion  in  budget  authority. 

The  investment  we  have  made  in 
people  over  the  past  6  years  has  been 
the  most  important  stride  that  I  Icnow 
of.  Not  only  do  we  have  to  provide  pay 
and  benefits,  which  is  generally  sup- 
ported in  this  body,  but  we  also  must 
give  those  men  and  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces  the  best  equipment  pos- 
sible with  which  to  fight  and  we  wlU 
not  be  able  to  do  that  with  this  level 
of  defense  authorization. 

Furthermore,  under  this  proposal  we 
would  have  to  make  deeper  cuts  in  op- 
erations and  maintenance  and  termi- 
nate endless  programs.  Defense  R&D 
would  be  on  the  line  and  so  would  pro- 
curement. And  we  are  almost  out  of 
gimmicks  with  which  to  protect  this 
deterioration. 

One  of  the  more  amusing  proposals 
that  was  made  was  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  simply  would  not  pay 
its  bills  for  the  last  12  days  of  the 
fiscal  year,  except  to  small  businesses. 
I  think  it  is  really  quite  incredible  to 
tell  the  people  that  build  our  equip- 
ment and  maintain  it  that  we  are  not 
going  to  pay  them  for  12  days  so  that 
we  can  put  into  place  some  kind  of 
bookkeeping  gimmickry. 

The  point  is,  the  defense  budget  has 
already  declined  in  real  terms  for  the 
past  2  years.  If  we  implement  either 
the  high  or  low  tier,  we  will  once  again 
have  hollow  armies,  people  hemor- 
rhages, low  morale,  and  inadequate  ca- 
pabilities. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  at  a  simi- 
lar juncture  6  years  ago  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  realized  that  we 
needed  to  modernize  our  forces  and 
build  up  at  least  at  a  reasonable  level 
of  defense  spending.  Yet  here  we  are, 
faced  with  the  choice  of  maintaining 
our  achievements  or  throwing  them 
away— and  this  resolution  would  have 
us  throw  them  away. 

As  the  saying  goes,  those  who  ne- 
glect the  lessons  of  history  are  doomed 
to  repeat  them.  I  implore  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  not  to  repeat  the 
mistakes  we  made  in  the  1970's  and 
not  to  do  great  damage  to  this  Na- 
tion's ability  to  defend  its  vital  nation- 
al security  interests  throughout  the 
world. 

In  keeping  with  the  rhetoric  that 
the  President  can  continue  the  de- 
fense buildup  if  he  agrees  to  raise 
taxes  by  a  specific  amount,  this  budget 
resolution  would  require  the  President 
to  agree  to  a  tax  hike  so  that  he  can 
have  the  higher  of  two  defense  figures 
proposed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  absurd  to  hold 
any  part  of  the  budget  hostage  to 
taxes.  We  either  have  spending  needs 
and  must  fund  them,  or  we  don't.  Tax- 
ation should  not  be  a  bargaining  chip. 
And  in  point  of  fact— the  highei^er 
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defense  figure  is  actually  a  cut  of  more 
than  2  percent  in  real  terms. 

It  is  simply  not  true  that,  as  propo- 
nents of  this  tactic  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, a  dollar  raised  In  taxes  will  yield 
a  doUar  in  defense  spending. 

So,  what  will  the  American  people 
have  in  exchange  for  a  historically 
high  tax  increase?  An  imbalanced,  but 
not  leaner  defense  and  continued,  un- 
fettered domestic  spending.  And  un- 
controlled budget  deficits  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

It  is  clear  that,  even  though  these 
taxes  are  linked  to  defense  for  what- 
ever political  purposes,  the  real  reason 
is  to  pay  for  the  spending  increases 
this  budget  resolution  contains. 

I  will  close  my  comments  by  pointing 
out  that  the  American  people  have  not 
been  fooled  by  this  creative  approach 
to  budgeting.  In  fact,  a  recent  editorial 
4n  my  State  pronounced  this  budget 
resolution  as  "another  sorry  perform- 
ance." which,  in  fact  it  is. 

The  editorial  points  out  the  irony  of 
proposing  to  solve  the  problem  of  esca- 
lating debt  by  "going  deeper  into 
debt." 

It  concludes  that  this  sorry  perform- 
ance would  be  laughable,  only,  the 
joke  is  on  us. 

But,  if  this  resolution  is  implement- 
ed. I  think  it  woi^d  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  there  is  a  majority  of  com- 
pulsive gamblers  among  us— gamblers 
who  are  betting  on  our  economy  and 
our  defense.  To  me.  a  vote  in  favor  of 
this  proposal  is  one  more  bet  in  a 
game  of  economic  Russian  roulette.  If 
this  bet  is  made,  we  and  our  children 
surely  will  regret  the  inevitable— and 
perhaps  irrevocable — consequences. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  let- 
ters from  Senator  Warner  and  Sena- 
tor Ntnn».  each  dated  February  24. 
1987,  and  an  article  from  the  Arizona 
Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CdacrmE  on  Ahmed  Sekvices, 
Washington,  DC,  February  24,  1987. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles.  Chairman. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domknici, 
Ranking  minority  member. 
Committee    on    the   Bwlget,    U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 
Deak  Pete  and  Lawton:  The  Republican 
Members    of    the    Senate    Committee    on 
Armed  Services  strongly  support  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1988  defense  budget  re- 
quest. This  morning,  our  Committee  voted 
18  to  2  to  recommend  defense  funding  levels 
of   $312   billion    in    budget    authority    and 
$297.6  billion  in  outlays. 

In  our  opinion,  the  President's  request  for 
defense  is  both  credible  and  restrained. 
Having  sustained  two  consecutive  years  of 
real  declines  in  defense  spending,  it  is  im- 
perative that  this  trend  be  reversed.  Over 
the  past  several  years,  we  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  restoring  our  na- 
tion's military  capabilities.  The  moderniza- 
tion of  our  Army  is  one-third  complete,  we 
are  well  on  our  way  to  achieving  the  goal  of 


a  600-ship  Navy,  and  the  quality  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  is  at  an  all-time  high.  We 
should  not  allow  these  and  other  gains  to  be 
sacrificed  by  an  unwillingness  to  recognize 
the  need  for  a  continuing  and  stable  defense 
program. 

I  understand  the  difficulties  your  Com- 
mittee faces  in  formulating  a  bipartisan 
budget  which  will  reduce  the  projected  defi- 
cit while  providing  adequately  for  our  na- 
tional defense  and  other  important  govern- 
ment programs.  It  is  essential  that  we  work 
together  in  achieving  an  early  agreement  on 
the  funding  levels  in  the  budget  resolution, 
and  I  urge  you  to  call  on  me  and  my  Armed 
Services  Committee  colleagues  for  any  as- 
sistance we  may  provide  in  this  effort. 
Sincerely. 

John  Warner. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Washington.  DC,  February  24,  1987. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles.  Chairman, 
Hon.  Ptte  V.  DoMENici,  Ranking  minority 

member. 
Committee    on    the    Budget,     U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Lawton  and  Pete:  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  301(d)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  I  am  forwarding 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  the  National  Defense 
Function  (050)  for  FY  1988. 

As  you  know,  the  President's  FV  1988 
budget  includes  $312.0  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $297.6  billion  in  outlays  for  the 
National  Defense  function.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  supports  the  overall 
level  of  spending  proposed  by  the  President 
for  National  Defense  for  FY  1988.  However. 
I  believe  I  speak  for  a  majority  of  our  Mem- 
bers when  I  point  out  the  following  caveats: 

1.  The  Committee's  recommendation  is 
based  on  what  we  believe  is  a  justifiable 
level  of  spending  for  National  Defense.  It  is 
not  based  on  a  comprehensive  review  of  how 
the  FY  1988  Defense  budget  might  fit  into 
the  overall  context  of  a  Budget  Resolution 
that  conforms  to  the  Gramm-Rudman  defi- 
cit target. 

2.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  the  deficit  in  the  President's  FY 
1988  Budget  is  $134  billion.  $27  billion  above 
the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  target.  If  CBO 
is  correct  and  the  President's  budget  request 
for  FY  1988  fails  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  target.  I  understand  the 
almost  impossible  Job  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee faces  in  reducing  the  President's  deficit 
by  $27  billion  while  preserving  his  proposed 
IJefense  funding  level. 

3.  The  Committee  is  recommending  a  Na- 
tional Defense  spending  level  only  for  fiscal 
year  1988  because  the  President's  FY  1988 
Budget  fails  to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  targets  after  FY  1988.  The  Defense 
Department  submitted  a  credible  two-year 
budget  for  FY  1988  and  FY  1989  as  part  of 
its  FY  1988-1992  Five  Year  Defense  Plan. 
Our  Committee  strongly  supports  the  con- 
cept of  shifting  to  a  two-year  budget.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  President  has  not  told  Con- 
gress how  he  plans  to  pay  for  his  proposed 
level  of  defense  spending  after  FY  1988 
within  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  targets, 
making  our  job  of  recommending  and  adopt- 
ing a  two-year  defense  budget  extremely  dif- 
ficult. 

4.  In  endorsing  the  level  of  Defense  spend- 
ing proposed  by  the  President  for  FY  1988, 
the  Committee  is  not  endorsing  the  details 
of  the  President's  Defense  budget.  Many 


members  of  the  Committee  believe  the  pri- 
orities of  the  FY  1988  Defense  budget  are 
seriously  out  of  balance.  For  example,  the 
budget  proposes  to  start  a  number  of  new 
weapons  programs  at  the  same  time  it  In- 
creases the  inefficiency  of  the  production 
rates  of  many  weapons  programs  currently 
in  production. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
important  relationship  between  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  in  the  National  Defense 
functidn.  Last  year,  the  relatively  high  ratio 
of  budget  authority  to  outlay  reductions  in 
the  National  Defense  function  required  by 
the  FY  1987  Budget  Resolution  forced  the 
Congress  to  choose  l)etween  reducing  more 
budget  authority  than  required  by  the 
Budget  Resolution  targets  in  order  to 
achieve  the  required  outlay  reductions;  re- 
ducing the  faster-spending  readiness  and 
personnel  accounts  disproportionately:  or 
using  budgetary  gimmicks. 

This  year.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
first  year  outlay  rate  of  any  adjustments  in 
the  level  of  National  Defense  budget  au- 
thority be  set  at  38-45%.  This  will  leave  the 
decision  of  the  appropriate  mix  of  any  ad- 
justments to  the  FY  1988  Defense  budget  to 
the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
the  Budget  Resolution  in  the  weeks  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  Nunn, 
Chairman. 

Another  Sorry  Performance 

Back  in  January  of  this  year,  two  smiling 
E>emocrats,  in  their  televised  response  tp 
President  Reagan's  State  of  Union  message, 
assured  the  nation's  taxpayers— and 
voters— that  the  100th  Congress  would  dem- 
onstrate their  party's  ability  to  govern. 

Feeling  confident  after  regaining  control 
over  both  chambers  in  the  fall  elections. 
House  Speaker  Jim  Wright  and  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd  promised  they 
would  get  down  to  business  in  managing  the 
government's  affairs.  Some  five  months 
later— with  an  agreement  on  a  $1  trillion 
budget  plan  for  the  next  fiscal  year— the 
Democrats  came  through  on  their  promise. 
They  got  down  to  business,  all  right:  busi- 
ness as  usual. 

Instead  of  taking  the  opportunity  to  re- 
verse decades  of  excessive  taxation  and  out- 
rageous spending,  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship retreated  to  its  familiar  pattern  of  plac- 
ing financial  and  personal  expediency  over 
fiscal  principle. 

Not  only  did  the  Democrats  fail  to  meet 
Congress'  self-imposed  limits  on  spending, 
they  are  recommending  $19  billion  in  new 
taxes  to  finance  their  fiscal  profligacy.  In- 
stead of  coming  close  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit-reduction  target— even  with 
new  taxes— they  overshot  it  by  a  mile. 

And  never  mind  that  the  burden  of  the 
Democrats'  new  excise  taxes  to  finance 
their  out-of-control  spending  spree— levies 
on  such  things  as  beer,  cigarettes  and  gaso- 
line—will fall  most  heavily  on  the  lower- 
income  wage  earners.  Moreover,  while  the 
increase  in  federal  revenues— a  nice  way  to 
say  taxes— has  outpaced  inflation  during 
the  past  five  years,  government  spending 
has  soared  by  more  than  $140  billion  during 
the  same  period. 

No.  to  the  Democratic  leadership,  the 
answer  to  the  ever-soaring  national  debt  is 
to  go  deeper  in  debt:  Spend  now.  pay  later, 
no  matter  the  cost.  The  blank  check  given 
the  Democrats  last  year  by  the  voters  has 


been  signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  wrapped 
in  fiscal  insolvency. 

As  the  grinning  Democrats  reach  ever 
deeper  into  the  Uxpayers'  pockets,  they  jus- 
tify their  addiction  to  spending  by  the  out- 
rageous claim  that  the  fault  really  lies  with 
Reagan.  After  all.  they  say,  the  president 
has  not  submitted  balanced  budgets. 

While  Reagan  no  doubt  could  be  blamed 
for  not  standing  firm  enough  against  con- 
gressional spending  excesses,  the  truth  is 
that  the  president  has  little  or  no  power  in 
budgetary  matters.  The  budget  deficits  were 
created  by  the  people's  representatives  and 
senators  who,  by  law,  have  appropriated 
each  and  every  misspent  dollar. 

If  it  weren't  so  serious,  Congress"  sorry 
budgetary  performance  would  be  laughable. 
The  trouble  is,  the  joke's  on  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  neither  side  yields  time, 
time  will  be  equally  divided. 

TO  ENTER  THE  COMMITTEE  CROSSWALKS  INTO 
THE  RECORD 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  the  estimated  allocations- 
based  on  the  budget  in  the  conference 
report— of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays,  total  new  budget 
authority,  and  new  credit  authority 
among  each  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
pursuant  to  section  302(a)(2)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  these  allocations  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  joint  explanato- 
ry statement  of  the  managers  accom- 
panying the  conference  report  and  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  esti- 
mated allocations  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

I    understand 
equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
EMr.  Chiles]  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from   New   Mexico,   Mr.   Do- 

MENICI. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senate,  we  have  a 
number  of  Senators  that  still  desire  to 
be  heard  and  they  will  be  here  in  due 
course.  I  would  lilce  to  use  10  minutes 
to  talk  about  an  issue  that  seems  to  be 
pervasive  in  this  discussion.  I  do  not 
choose  to  tal)(  about  it  as  it  relates  to 
this  budget  resolution,  necessarily,  but 
with  reference  to  taxation  and  the 
American  people. 

Perhaps  I  might  follow  with  some 
more  discussion  that  I  thought  was  ex- 
tremely beneficial.  The  distinguished 
ranlcing  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee made  some  very  good  points 
this  morning  with  reference  to  the 
overall  picture  of  Government  expend- 
itures over  the  past  three  and  one-half 
decades.  I  am  referring  to  what  he  had 
to  say  about  passing  the  buclc,  so  to 
speak,  on  to  the  Federal  Government. 
I  thought  I  might  speak  aljout  an- 
other item  that  I  think  is  very  much  a 
myth  in  the  United  States. 

We  had  a  tax  reduction  that  oc- 
curred in  1981. 1  have  even  heard  some 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress 
say  that  it  was  that  gigantic  tax  cut 
that  occurred  in  1981,  followed  by  the 
tax  reform  package  which  had  some 
small  impact  on  individual  taxes,  that 
is  the  reason  for  this  big  American 
(;is^) „ debt.  This  leaves  one  with  the  impres- 
sion that  one  of  the  ways  we  should 
have  solved  this  deficit  was  to  not 
have  reduced  taxes  on  the  American 
people  so  much. 
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I  thought  I  would  dispel  the  notion 
that  the  taxes  on  the  American  people 
have  been  reduced  by  talking  specifi- 
cally about  tax  burdens  today. 

Before  I  do  that,  let  me  make  this 
statement.  Many  suggest  that  an  aver- 
age American  household  with  a  little 
over  $21,000  in  income  in  1980  has  had 
their  taxes  reduced  so  much  that  that 
household  ought  to  favor  increasing 
taxes.  There  is  sort  of  a  lingering.  "We 
xi'~~.    don't  understand  why  the  American 
—    people    don't    appreciate    how    much 
ZZII'Zl    their  taxes  have  been  cut." 

■■■-- Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  to  you 

Il_rz;il  that  the  American  people  generally 
have  pretty  good  intuition.  More  than 
that,  they  really  understand  arithme- 
tic. And  even  more,  they  really  under- 
stand what's  in  their  paycheck  and 
what  they  get  to  keep  and  what  they 
'  get  to  spend. 

I  want  to  dispel  any  notion  that  the 
average  American  taxpayer  is  not 
paying  enough  taxes  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  this  big  deficit. 

This  is  a  very  simple  chart.  The  first 
bar  represents  a  head  of  household 
with  two  dependents  and  a  little  more 
than  $21,000  in  income  in  1980.  That 
would  be  $30,000  in  income  in  today's 
dollars.  That  household  paid  $3,279  in 
income  taxes  and  $1,293  in  Social  in- 
surance taxes.  Those  numbers  are  very 
simple:  $3,279  and  $1,293  for  a  total 
tax  burden  of  $4,572. 

With  all  we  have  heard,  this  family 
is  obviously  paying  substantially  less 
today,  right?  They  are  taking  home 
more,  right?  We  have  reduced  their 
taxes  and  that  is  why  we  have  such  a 
big  deficit. 

Well,  wrong,  wrong,  wrong.  That 
same  household  today  is  paying  $2,693 
in  income  taxes  and  $2,253  in  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  taxes  for  a 
total  Ux  burden  of  $4,946. 

What  I  have  done  is  I  have  assumed 
that  a  $21,000  head  of  household  with 
two  dependents  needs  $30,000  In 
income  to  be  in  the  same  place  that  he 
was  then,  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

I  heard  one  other  suggestion  by  a 
very  distinguished  leader  of  the  other 
body  that  it  was  a  big  mistake  when 
we  dramatically  reduced  taxes  in  1981. 
Well,  let  me  suggest  that  it  was  inevi- 
table that  individual  taxes  were  going 
to  be  dramatically  reduced  from  the 
1980  level.  If  I  left  the  Tax  Code  intact 
and  we  did  not  have  any  tax  cuts  since 
1980,  this  same  household  would  be 
paying  $8,464  in  income  tax  withhold- 
ing and  withholding  for  Social  Securi- 
ty and  Medicare.  Can  any  one  honest- 
ly tell  the  American  people  that  we 
would  have  left  taxes  this  high  and 
that  is  how  we  would  have  paid  for 
this  deficit?  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a 
credible  story.  When  you  take  the  first 
two  examples,  which  show  that  fami- 
lies are  paying  more  now  than  they 
were  then.  It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  the 
polls   are   reflecting   the   pocketbook. 
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The  reason  they  are  telling  us  they  do 
not  want  to  pay  any  more  taxes  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  their  bottom 
line  taxes  cut. 

Some  might  get  up  here  and  argue, 
"Well,  the  rich  have  had  their  taxes 
cut."  I  am  willing  to  look  at  those 
numbers.  I  am  willing  to  talk  to  any- 
body who  wants  to  bring  numbers  to 
this  Chamber  and  wants  to  contend 
that  the  two  new  brackets  in  the  Tax 
Code  which  reduce  the  highest  level  of 
taxes  cause  us  to  really  lose  enormous 
amounts  of  revenue.  I  think  the  reve- 
nue loss  amounts  to  almost  nothing 
when  compared  to  the  national  deficit. 

There  is  another  myth  around. 
Namely,  that  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  income  tax  rates.  The  myth  is 
that  we  can  find  new  taxes  from  what 
we  call  excise  taxes. 

If  people  are  wondering  why  there  is 
a  lot  of  resistance  to  the  notion  of  sig- 
nificant increases  in  the  excise  taxes, 
it  is  because  of  what  I  will  describe  in 
my  next  chart. 

We  contend  that  the  new  tax  law 
reduce  the  burden  of  individual  tax- 
ation, and  we  touted  that  across  Amer- 
ica. It  is  still  out  there  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  the  people  are  not  so 
sure.  The  complexity  of  the  change 
has  caused  a  lot  of  confusion. 

The  best  we  can  figure  is  this,  Mr. 
President:  we  reduced  individual  taxes 
by  a  total  of  $35.7  billion  in  1988  in 
that  tax  reform  law.  Who  do  we  think 
pays  excise  taxes?  It's  individuals.  I  do 
not  know  that  corporations  pay  ciga- 
rette taxes,  or  the  bulk  of  gasoline 
taxes,  or  alcohol  taxes. 

This  chart  looks  at  typical  excise 
taxes  that  we  could  increase.  If  we 
raise  only  $18  billion  of  the  needed 
taxes  under  this  budget  resolution  in 
excise  taxes,  we  will  have  cut  in  half 
the  reduction  in  individual  taxes  that 
we  so  loudly  acclaimed  in  the  tax 
reform  package  of  last  year— half .  We 
claim  to  have  cut  individual  taxes  by 
$35  billion.  If  we  only  take  $18  billion 
of  the  $21  billion  in  this  proposal  from 
excise  taxes,  we  will  add  back  to  indi- 
vidual tax  burdens  exactly  one-half  of 
the  highly  touted  individual  tax  reduc- 
tions we  enacted  just  last  year. 

It  is  pretty  easy  to  understand  why 
the  average  taxpayer  understands  and 
opposes  this  and  why  this  is  probably 
not  going  to  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD).  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  EMDMENICI.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  other  thing  many  people  touted 
was  that  tax  reform  reduced  the  level 
of  taxation  on  the  working  poor.  We 
ran  across  America  saying,  "If  any- 
thing, tax  reform  will  reduce  the 
burden  on  the  poor,  and  the  time  has 
arrived  to  accomplish  that.  Let  the 
working  poor  keep  more  of  their 
earned  dollars  so  that  they  can  take 
care  of  themselves  more,  so  that  we  do 


not  need  more  and  more  Federal  pro- 
grams to  back  them  up  as  they  at- 
tempt to  succeed  in  this  American  so- 
ciety." 

Well,  this  graph  simply  explains 
why  people  with  good  conscience  are 
not  going  to  use  excise  taxes,  at  least 
in  the  manner  suggested,  as  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  this  $21  billion  tax  in- 
crease recommended  in  this  budget. 

For  example,  let's  look  at  folks  earn- 
ing less  than  $20,000,  according  to  the 
best  experts  we  can  put  together.  If 
$18  billion  in  excise  taxes  are  added 
next  year  the  less  than  $20,000  income 
households  will  lose  136  percent  of 
what  they  gained  under  tax  reform. 
All  of  the  savings  that  we  claimed 
they  could  keep  under  the  tax  reform 
are  gone  and  then  some.  They  will  be 
bearing,  instead  of  the  tax  savings.  36 
percent  more  taxes  from  where  we 
told  them  they  would  be  if  the  tax 
reform  package  were  left  alone. 

The  rest  of  the  graph  is  self-explan- 
atory. For  those  between  $20,000  and 
$100,000,  you  will  take  away  66  per- 
cent of  the  tax  reduction,  and  for 
those  over  $100,000.  you  will  take 
away  6  percent. 

If  you  add  in  State  and  local  taxes, 
which  have  increased  dramatically  in 
the  past  decade,  you  understand  why 
the  American  people  are  saying, 
"Reduce  the  size  of  Government.  Do 
not  increase  the  taxes  that  you  take 
from  us  as  you  deliberate  on  budgets." 

I  repeat,  the  taxes  in  this  budget  res- 
olution are  needed  to  cover  increases 
in  the  budget,  are  not  needed  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit.  The  budget 
for  nonentitlement  domestic  expendi- 
tures is  going  up  under  this  resolution 
almost  as  much  as  the  amount  of 
taxes  we  are  seeking  to  raise. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  my  friend  from 
the  State  of  Colorado  has  indicated 
that  he  desires  to  speak.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield.  Does  he  want  15  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  yield  15  min- 
utes, I  would  be  grateful,  but  I  would 
like  to  use  at  least  a  portion  of  that 
time  to  check  a  few  signals  with  him 
and  ask  a  couple  of  questions  about 
this  budget  resolution.  There  is  a 
nunor  or  two  running  around  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend?  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Could  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  clarify  for  me.  is 
there  some  kind  of  notion  in  this 
budget  resolution  that  we  will  save 
some  kind  of  money  in  the  defense 
budget  by  simply  not  paying  the  bills 
at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  might  say  not 
necessarily  in  this  budget  resolution.  I 
will  see  if  I  can  explain  it.  If  you  fund 


only  the  lower  tier  of  the  two  tiers  for 
defense— which  is  the  level  for  defense 
if  the  President  does  not  sign  a  tax  in- 
crease—it seems  to  me  you  would  have 
to  use  the  same  rationale  that  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  did  on  the  floor  be- 
cause those  numbers  are  identical  to 
the  lower  tier. 

What  they  did,  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  from  Colorado,  is  they  went  to 
the  floor  and  somebody  said,  "Your 
defense  authorization  bill  is  over  so 
you  will  have  to  get  it  within  these 
new  budget  numbers." 

What  they  did  is  they  put  in  a  new 
item.  It  is  called  "delay  in  payments." 
We  have  discussed  it  a  little  here  this 
morning.  It  says  we  will  not  pay  our 
bills  for  the  last  12  days  of  the  year 
except  for  small  business  bills. 

To  the  extent  that  the  House  had  a 
game  plan  from  their  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  passed  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
lower  tier  numbers  for  defense  are 
going  to  be  adopted,  then  the  House, 
at  least,  in  mind  that  one  way  to  get 
there  was  to  not  pay  our  bills  for  the 
last  12  days  of  the  year. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  think  that  a  pro- 
posal like  that  can  meet  the  test  of  in- 
tegrity in  budgeting,  sound  business 
practice,  or  even  truth  in  public  fi- 
nance? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  friend  I 
really  cannot  believe  that  it  finds  its 
way  into  these  processes.  It  is  abso- 
lutely incredible  to  me. 

Yes,  there  are  gimmicks  galore  in 
trying  to  meet  budget  targets.  One 
time  we  slipped  the  pay  increase  for  1 
day  so  that  it  would  be  in  the  next 
year,  thus  charging  the  following  year 
for  the  pay  increase  and  taking  credit 
for  $3  billion  worth  of  savings.  That 
occurred  around  here.  This  one  even 
tops  that. 

If  you  caimot  pay  bills  for  12  days, 
why  not  20?  If  you  cannot  pay  bills,  if 
you  do  not  pay  the  bills  on  defense  for 
12  days  so  that  you  can  phony  up  the 
numbers  and  let  the  American  people 
think  you  are  meeting  a  deficit  target, 
why  not  apply  it  across  the  board? 

Why  should  Labor  or  the  Health 
and  Human  Services  Department  pay 
their  bills  when  they  are  due?  Why 
not  let  them  postpone  payments  for 
the  last  10  or  12  days? 

How  about  HUD?  Let  me  tell  the 
Senator  the  reason  I  add  those  to  the 
answer  to  his  question.  If  we  delay  all 
these  payments,  we  do  not  have  to  cut 
anything. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thought  the 
Senator  told  me  we  were  not  cutting 
anything. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  are  not  cutting 
anything  anyway.  But  we  could  let 
spending  just  grow  and  start  to  say 
how  many  days  we  will  not  pay  the 
bills   and   we   can   meet   almost    any 


target  anyone  can  set  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  or  otherwise.  Of 
course,  it  would  all  be  phony  and  it 
would  come  home  to  roost,  if  not  the 
next  year,  then  the  year  after  that. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Why,  in  the 
subsequent  year,  could  we  not  just  slip 
the  date  again  and  slip  it  24  days  the 
following  year? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  just  suggest  that 
if  we  get  into  that  habit,  we  will  soon 
get  to  the  point  where  nobody  will  sell 
us  any  services,  nobody  will  sell  us 
anything  for  the  Government  because 
they  will  not  expect  to  get  paid. 

This  reaches  a  real  peak,  in  my  opin- 
ion, of  budget  gimmickry  that  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  asked  about  it.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  escaped  the  American 
people.  I  do  not  know  if  the  American 
people  knew  that  is  how  they  met 
their  targets  in  the  House  on  the  first 
round  of  defense.  But  I  think  we 
ought  to  share  with  them  today  the 
best  we  can  that  this  is  no  way  to  run 
a  ship,  to  run  a  government,  and  that, 
clearly,  it  will  not  work. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
remind  us  how  long  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  been  on  it  so 
long  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Conunittee  for  8  or  9 
years. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  been  on  it 
for  13  years. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  How  in  the 
world,  I  ask  my  friend,  has  he  been 
able  to  stand  it  for  this  long? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  taking  its  toll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  years  I 
have  been  on  there,  each  year  I  have 
come  to  the  task  with  a  certain  degree 
of  optimism  and  enthusiasm  and  a  sort 
of  feeling  that  last  year  is  over  and  we 
can  put  it  all  behind  us  and  start  over 
and,  by  gosh,  we  are  going  to  get  seri- 
ous about  this  thing  and  something 
good  will  come  of  it.  We  finally  elected 
a  President  who  is  known  for  his  opti- 
mism, and  we  are  all  reminded  of  his 
favorite  story,  the  punch  line  of  which 
is  there  has  to  be  a  pony  in  there 
someplace.  I  thought  each  year,  this 
thing  is  going  to  turn  around. 

I  remember  back  in  1980  and  1981,  I 
felt  we  were  really  getting  someplace. 
I  think  that  was  the  year  we  put  in 
the  asterisk. 

Does  the  Senator  remember  the  big 
asterisk? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Oh,  yes.     7 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  have  fbrgotten 
the  value  that  I  understoocF  would  be 
saved;  I  think  $40  billion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  was  $44  billion. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Something, 
though  we  did  not  know  what  it  was, 
we  knew  was  going  to  happen.  But  we 
had  confidence  and  just  plugged  it  in. 


I  think  we  were  going  to  attribute  it  to 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Management  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  That  is  correct. 
That  did  not  pan  out  too  well. 

Then  I  remember  one  year— this  was 
not  when  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  was  chairman.  I  think  this  was 
when  our  friend  from  South  Carolina 
was  chairman.  He  brought  a  bill  to  the 
floor  and  people  actually  thought  we 
had  balanced  the  budget.  In  those 
days,  we  thought  we  had  gotten  there. 
I  did  one  thing  which  proved  to  be  im- 
provident. I  came  down  to  the  floor 
and  recalled  for  the  then  chairman  of 
the  committee  the  story  of  the  emper- 
or who  had  no  clothes.  He  objected  to 
my  characterization  of  this  budget  he 
was  presenting  as  being  off  the  mark, 
actually  misleading  in  its  terms.  I  did 
not  realize  until  subsequently  how 
much  he  objected  to  that  when  our 
party,  the  Republicans,  finally  got 
control  of  the  process  and  we  brought 
a  budget  to  the  floor  and  he  accused 
me  of  nudism,  which  was  a  response  to 
my  suggestion  that  his  budget  had  no 
clothes.  He  went  even  further.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  it  turned  out  he  was 
completely  right.  Our  budget  did  not 
add  up  and  track,  either. 

Then,  a  year  or  2  ago,  we  finally 
thought  we  had  gotten  the  answer  to 
this  thing.  My  gosh,  we  were  going  to 
start  selling  off  Government  assets 
and  everytime  we  sold  one,  we  were 
going  to  count  it  as  closing  the  deficit 
gap. 

Am  I  correct.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  are  we  doing  some  more 
of  that  in  this  budget,  back  to  that  old 
trick  of  selling  something  off  and 
claiming  that  somehow  that  closes  the 
deficit  gap? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  a  little  over 
$7  billion  comes  from  refinancing  the 
REA  loan  portfolio,  which  is  the 
equivalent,  in  my  opinion,  of  asset 
sales. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  In  the  long  run, 
will  that  save  us  money  or  cost  us 
money? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  committees 
of  jurisdiction  refinances  the  REA 
loan  portfolio,  it  will  cost  us  money, 
not  save  us  money,  over  the  long  run. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  But  we  are 
going  to  claim  it  in  this  current  fiscal 
year  as  a  saving? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  From  what  I  un- 
derstand, it  is  in  this  budget  resolution 
as  a  saving.  Last  year,  we  had  asset 
sales  that  we  took  credit  for,  like  Con- 
rail,  which  did  happen.  We  got  out  of 
that  business. 

I  think  we  picked  up  about  $2  billion 
for  the  Treasuryifrom  the  sale  of  Con- 
rail.  Not  all  the  asset  sales  occurred, 
but  for  the  most  part,  they  did. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  all  for  selling  some  of  these  things. 
I  would  be  glad  to  sell  Conrail.  I  would 


be  glad  to  give  Amtrak  away  If  any* 
body  would  take  it  off  our  hands.  I 
would  be  glad  to  dispose  of  it  even  if 
they  would  not  pay  us  anything  for  it. 
I  would  say  the  same  for  some  other 
assets  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  I  think  could  be  sold.  I  am  all 
for  that  and  I  would  not  want  anybody 
to  think  I  am  loathe  to  dispose  of 
these  things.  There  are  some  loans  in 
our  portfolio  that  we  ought  to  sell, 
there  are  some  physical  assets  we 
ought  to  sell. 

The  military  owns  some  bases  that 
actually  should  be  sold  and  put  back 
into  private  hands.  Some  of  them  are 
located  in  very  attractive  spots.  I 
would  guess,  for  example,  if  you  go  out 
and  sell  some  of  the  military  installa- 
tions in  Hawaii  on  the  open  market, 
they  would  bring  in  billions  of  dollars. 
Also,  I  would  guess  if  you  sold  the  Pre- 
sido  in  San  Francisco — that  is  strategi- 
cally located.  That  might  bring  in  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

I  am  not  kidding  about  that.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  military  function 
would  be  as  well  or  better  performed 
some  place  else.  But  it  seems  crazy,  it 
seems  hypocritical  or  seems  nonsensi- 
cal to  me  to  count  that  or  score  it  in 
the  budget  process  as  closing  the  defi- 
cit gap.  It  is  sort  of  like  a  family  that 
is  spending  more  every  week,  more 
every  month,  more  every  year  than 
they  are  taking  in  in  income  from  all 
sources— wages  and  whatever  other 
income  they  might  have.  And  they 
say,  well,  in  order  to  make  ends  meet, 
we  are  going  to  sell  the  car.  Maybe 
they  should  sell  the  car,  but  if  the  gap 
between  revenue  and  spending  in- 
creases, they  have  not  solved  the  situ- 
ation. Then  they  sell  the  other  car  and 
the  family  boat. 

Maybe  they  should  do  all  these 
things;  maybe  they  should  not  have 
those  things  if  they  cannot  afford 
them.  Maybe  they  ought  to  sell  their 
house  and  move  into  a  tent. 

Maybe  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  sell  off  some  office  buildings. 
In  fact,  I  think  that  is  probably  true. 
There  may  be  some  public  lands  that 
need  to  be  sold. 

But  the  notion  or  the  suggestion 
that  these  constitute  a  way  to  close 
the  budget  gap  is  absolutely  preposter- 
ous, in  my  opinion. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
have  any  recollection  of  a  thing  called 
the  Byrd  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  One  of  the 
finest  men  ever  to  serve  in  the  Senate 
was  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.  He  proposed  an 
amendment  that  said  on  and  after  a 
certain  date,  the  budget  would  be  bal- 
anced. I  forget  what  the  date  was.  I 
think  it  was  1981. 

That  amendment  was  adopted.  It 
was  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was  a  stat- 
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ute.  It  was  not  Just  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, it  was  a  statute. 

It  said  that  we  were  going  to  balance 
the  budget  thereafter.  It  would  be  kept 
in  balance,  and  we  would  not  have  any 
more  of  these  deficits.  And  you  know, 
nobody  paid  the  slightest  bit  of  atten- 
tion to  that  any  more  than  they  did  to 
the  asterisks  or  any  more  than  they 
did  to  the  golden  gimmicks  or  any 
more  than  they  did  to  the  smoke  and 
mirrors  or  any  more  than  they  did  to 
the  notion  of  not  paying  our  bills  for 
the  last  12  days  of  the  year, 

I  am  starting  to  wonder,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  or  not  this  whole  proc- 
ess, this  display  each  year  of  pious 
rhetoric,  accompanied  by  reprehensi- 
ble action,  is  not  one  of  the  reasons 
why  people  are  so  cynical  about  this 
budget  process.  In  fact,  I  read  in  the 
Washington  Post  a  while  back  an  ac- 
count of  a  bunch  of  interviews  that 
David  Broder  and  Haynes  Johnson 
and  a  team  of  reporters  did  down  in 
Tennessee.  It  was  basically  an  account 
of  how  cynical  people  are  about  poli- 
tics. They  found,  and  it  was  backed  up 
I  guess  by  an  ABC-Washington  Post 
poll,  that  people  just  do  not  believe 
their  political  leaders  anymore. 

They  have  a  sour,  bitter  outlook. 

In  essence,  one  of  them  said — and  I 
think  I  can  quote  it  pretty  directly— 
"You  just  can't  trust  anybody  any- 
more. It  is  a  disgusting  way  to  live."  is 
the  way  he  put  it.  The  notion  is 
abroad  that  people  in  public  life  will 
do  or  say  just  about  anything  to  get 
past  the  next  election  or  to  get  past 
the  next  deadline.  And  it  does  not 
matter  even  if  it  is  true,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  or  not  it  is  even  be- 
lievable if  somehow  it  provides  some 
rationale  to  get  on  with  it  and  to  take 
the  summer  recess  and  adjourn  for  the 
year  and  go  back  to  the  voters  and 
blame  it  on  everybody  else.  Somehow 
that  is  what  we  do. 

Mr.  President,  this  process  that  we 
are  engaged  in  really  comes  down  to 
this,  that  in  January  the  President 
sends  up  his  budget,  and  just  before 
he  sends  it  up,  before  it  is  officially  an- 
nounced to  the  world,  you  begin  to  see 
Senators  trashing  it.  Even  before  he 
sends  it  over  to  us,  it  is  pronounced 
dead  before  arrival,  dead  before  trans- 
mittal. Before  he  even  has  a  chance  to 
send  his  budget  over  here,  the  Presi- 
dent is  told  it  would  be  grossly  irre- 
sponsible if  he  does  not  begin  to  com- 
promise on  something  he  has  not  even 
submitted.  Finally,  it  gets  sent  over 
here  and  some  pK)or  devil  from  the  ad- 
ministration, the  OMB  Director  or 
somebody,  has  to  come  before  the 
Budget  Committee  where  a  bunch  of 
Senators  browbeat  him,  make  fun  of 
him.  and  tell  him  this  does  not  consti- 
tute valid  participation  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

That  is  not  just  this  year.  It  has 
happened  every  year  since  I  have  been 
here,  and  that  is  9  years.  In  the  9 


years  I  have  been  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, we  have  approximately  dou- 
bled the  amount  of  debt  owed  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  It  is  now  I 
guess  about  $2  trillion.  The  amount  we 
are  spending  has  increased  and  every 
year  Mye  lay  claim  to  the  idea  that 
somehow  we  are  making  the  situation 
better.  We  are  not;  we  are  making  it 
worse,  and  we  all  know  we  are  making 
it  worse.  We  are  all  trying  to  pretend 
that  some  kind  of  asterisk  or  golden 
gimmick  or  selling  of  assets  or  smoke 
and  mirrors  or  something  is  going  to 
make  things  different,  and  it  is  not. 

I  went  back  and  refreshed  my  recol- 
lection by  looking  at  some  of  the  state- 
ments and  declarations  and  reports 
that  we  have  made  in  past  years  and 
every  year  we  say.  both  officially  and 
unofficially,  now  we  are  on  the  road; 
this  year  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing. We  are  not  going  to  slip  back 
into  the  old  habits. 

Some  people  in  the  Chamber  may 
have  noticed,  but  they  have  been  kind 
enough  not  to  point  it  out  to  me,  that 
over  the  winter  I  put  on  a  few  pounds. 
And  it  did  not  look  too  good  on  me;  my 
suits  did  not  fit  just  right.  It  finally 
got  to  the  point  that  my  wife  told  me 
if  I  did  not  lose  some  weight,  she  was 
going  to  donate  my  body  to  science  fic- 
tion. I  thought  about  making  a  pious 
declaration,  I  thought  about  passing  a 
resolution,  I  thought  about  putting  an 
asterisk  in  my  diet,  and  I  thought 
at>out,  well,  maybe  if  I  did  not  eat 
until  after  midnight,  the  calories 
would  not  count.  But  the  truth  is  I 
never  did  figure  out  any  way  to  lose 
any  weight. 

I  have  lost  a  few  pounds  now  and 
need  to  lose  a  few  more.  I  never  could 
figure  out  how  to  lose  any  weight 
except  balancing  my  energy  output 
with  my  food  intake.  It  is  the  same 
with  this  budget. 

Now.  I  do  not  want  to  be  simple 
minded  about  this  but  this  is  a  simple 
problem.  The  fact  is  that  in  this 
budget  resolution  we  are  not  coming 
to  grips  with  the  underlying  issue, 
which  is  we  are  continuing  to  spend 
far  more  than  we  ought  to  on  domestic 
programs  and  we  are  saying  we  are 
going  to  raise  taxes  to  cover  it,  al- 
though I  doubt  if  those  tax  increases 
will  ever  be  enacted  because  that  has 
got  to  be  in  a  statute  passed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  he 
has  said  he  would  veto  it  and  he  ought 
to  veto  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor  be- 
cause I  think  the— am  I  mistaken 
about  that? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  just  want  to  con- 
firm that  I  am  yielding  a  given 
amount  of  time.  I  yield  10  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  just  rambling  on.  I  have  a 


lengthy  prepared  statement  here 
which  outlines  with  greater  precision 
and  in  fact  with  greater  scholarship 
exactly  what  is  the  matter  with  this 
budget  resolution,  but  I  almost  hate  to 
get  into  the  technicalities;  I  have  been 
through  them  so  often.  Every  year  I 
come  down  to  the  floor  and  point  out 
the  details  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
change  the  outcome.  What  I  am 
hoping  is  that  somehow  we  could  rise 
above  the  minutia,  the  trivia  and  the 
details,  even  rise  above  the  recrimina- 
tions and  the  finger-pointing— and  I 
have  tried  to  do  that  this  afternoon— 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  blame 
this  on  the  Democrats.  The  Republi- 
cans have  not  got  clean  hands  in  this 
matter.  We  have  not  been  as  frank  as 
we  ought  to  have  been  during  the 
years  when  we  controlled  this  Cham- 
ber. We  did  not  do  as  good  as  we 
should  have.  And  so  it  is  not  a  partisan 
problem  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  think  the  President  has  sent  us  up 
a  lot  better  budget  than  what  the 
budget  resolution  has  in  it,  but  I  did 
not  think  the  President's  budget  was 
as  good  as  it  should  be.  The  reality  of 
it,  however,  is  this:  This  budget,  which 
is  sent  to  us  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, is  a  joke.  It  is  a  travesty.  It  is 
not  something  which  serious  people 
can  look  at  and  say  this  is  a  fair  or  rea- 
sonable or  thoughtful  or  even  a  dead 
level,  earnest  approach  to  balancing 
the  budget  at  any  date.  Nobody  thinks 
it  balances  it  this  year  or  next  year.  I 
do  not  think  it  puts  us  on  a  track 
which  even  under  its  own  terms  would 
ever  result  in  getting  the  budget  in 
balance  even  if  you  assume  the  tax  in- 
crease will  be  forthcoming,  even  if  you 
assume  that  supplementals  will  not 
balloon  the  spending  beyond  what  is 
specified  in  the  budget  resolution. 

Now.  I  regret  very  much.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
every  single  proposed  spending  reduc- 
tion or  program  reform  suggested  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  budget  submission  has  been  ig- 
nored or  turned  down  in  this  budget 
resolution.  I  may  be  wrong  about  that, 
and  if  someone  can  mention  to  me  one 
single  instance  of  the  kind  of  reform 
the  President  has  suggested  which  has 
been  incorporated  in  this  budget  reso- 
lution, I  would  like  to  hear  about  it. 

Now.  the  President  said  we  ought  to 
do  away  with  the  UDAG  program.  For 
those  are  not  familiar  with  it.  UDAG 
is  a  program  under  which  people  in 
various  areas  around  the  country  are 
able  to  get  bargain-priced  Government 
moneys  in  order  to  build  hotels,  mari- 
nas, condominiums,  convention  cen- 
ters, and  one  thing  and  another.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  detail  because  I 
recall  one  day  I  got  up  and  made  a 
speech  about  the  UDAG  program  and 
one  of  the  Senators  said,  "Well,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  just  doesn't 
understand:  it  is  a  popular  program." 


Of  course,  it  is  a  popular  program.  If 
you  give  away  money,  the  people  who 
get  it  are  going  to  think  that  it  is  a 
very  popular  idea. 

My  question  is.  Where  is  the  justice, 
where  is  the  common  sense  of  shuf- 
fling out  money  for  a  program  like 
this,  a  program  which  is  proven  to  be 
so  extravagant  that  even  its  chief 
sponsor,  even  the  person  who  originat- 
ed it,  said  it  is  time  to  repeal  it? 

Well,  so  did  the  P»resident.  He  sent 
up  a  budget  which  called  for  doing 
away  with  UDAG.  We  have  not  done 
that  in  this  budget. 

Then  there  is  the  HODAG  budget. 
It  is  the  same  story— a  program  which 
by  its  own  terms  have  been  a  failure. 
In  terms  of  its  own  defined  purpose, 
this  costly  program  has  failed.  We  are 
not  doing  anything  about  it. 

Then  there  is  Amtrak.  Amtrak  is  a 
program  which  started  out  to  spend 
$40  million  a  year  and  now  we  have 
spent  about  $14  billion.  The  amount  of 
passenger  railroad  service  provided  for 
all  this  cost  has  declined  I  think  to  a 
third  of  what  we  had  decade  ago.  The 
passenger  cost  per  mile  is  higher  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.  The  pollution 
per  mile  is  higher  than  it  has  ever 
been  before. 

In  the  meantime  we  deregulated  the 
airlines  and  everybody  is  traveling  on 
unregulated,  unsubsldized  airlines  in- 
stead of  on  Amtrak  but  we  are  still 
spending  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars a  year  on  this. 

The  President  said.  "Let's  do  away 
with  it,"  but  the  budget  resolution 
says,  "No.  We  don't  care."  And  on  and 
on  and  on— EDA,  mass  transit,  they 
are  all  in  there.  They  are  in  bigger 
than  ever.  Nothing  has  been  cut. 

We  are  going  to  finance  the  whole 
thing  through  a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
on  the  1988  budget  resolution  has 
almost  no  redeeming  qualities.  It  pro- 
poses no  restraint  on  Federal  spend- 
ing, especially  domestic  spending.  It 
offers  no  hope  of  lower  deficits,  but 
relies  on  phony  economic  assumptions 
to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
deficit  target.  It  proposes  $64  billion  in 
new  taxes  on  the  American  people,  an 
indefensible  proposition,  in  my  view.  It 
is  about  as  bad  a  budget  plan  as  I 
could  have  envisioned. 

Another  year  is  slipping  past,  about 
the  sixth  in  a  row  when  Congress  has 
known  the  magnitude  of  the  deficit 
problem  and  failed  to  take  any  mean- 
ingful action.  Each  year  begins  with 
high  hopes,  and  each  year  those  hopes 
come  crashing  down. 

In  January,  the  ritual  begins  with  a 
sound  trashing  in  Congress  of  the 
President's  budget  proposal.  The 
President's  budget  is  seldom  perfect- 
there  are  things  in  it  I  don't  like 
much— but  it  usually  proposes  some 
sound  spending  reforms  and  much 
needed  program  terminations  that 
would   help  control   Federal   deficits. 


But  President-bashing  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  everyone  feels  good  about 
fighting  for  the  programs  they  hold 
dear. 

Then  Congress  starts  to  write  its 
own  budget,  and  things  really  go  hay- 
wire. The  result  of  the  congressional 
budget  writing  process  is  before  us 
today— and  it  is  not  pretty.  I  believe 
that,  individually,  each  Member  of 
this  body  on  both  sides  has  a  desire  to 
solve  the  deficit  problem  and  restore 
our  Nation  to  sound  budget  practices. 
But  acting  collectively.  Congress  man- 
ages to  produce  a  budget  which 
achieves  the  worst  possible  result. 
That  is  where  Congress  stands  today. 
Many  speeches  will  be  heard  today 
about  how  progress  is  being  made. 
But.  truthfully,  the  Senate  is  just 
going  through  the  motions,  putting 
off  the  inevitable  for  another  day. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  review  some  of 
the  more  odiouS)  aspects  of  this  confer- 
ence agreement.^ 

SPENDING  INCREASES 

First,  the  conference  report  proposes 
an  increase  in  Federal  spending  of  $46 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1988,  up  4.5  per- 
cent over  last  year.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  point:  This  budget  proposes  no 
reduction  in  Federal  spending  below 
the  amount  spent  last  year.  In  fact,  no 
budget  proposal  has  even  cut  Federal 
spending  despite  the  existence  of  the 
deficit  problem.  The  conference  report 
does  assume  $7.6  billion  in  "savings"— 
but  these  savings  are,  for  the  most 
part,  illusory.  Generally,  they  are  sav- 
ings below  assumed  spending  increases 
in  the  budget  baseline.  The  Govern- 
ment will  not  spend  $7.6  billion  of  the 
built-in  increase  it  assumes  will  occur 
each  year.  Even  if  one  counts  such 
"savings,"  they  amount  to  a  whopping 
reduction  of  seven-tenths  of  1  percent 
in  projected  1988  outlays. 

Let's  look  at  the  real  facts.  Federal 
spending  will  exceed  one  trillion,  fifty- 
five  billion  next  year,  another  all-time 
high.  Domestic  spending  alone  will  in- 
crease by  $41  billion.  Not  one  Federal 
program  is  proposed  for  termination 
by  this  budget.  Every  termination  and 
significant  spending  reform  proposed 
by  the  President  is  rejected.  UDAG, 
HODAG.  AMTRAK.  SBA.  EDA.  mass 
transit  funds,  all  suryi^e  and  prosper. 
This  budget  makes  rfo  pretense  to  con- 
strain Federal  spending.  Indeed,  it  pro- 
poses $5.2  billion  in  budget  authority 
for  new  spending  programs  next  year. 

TAX  INCREASES 

Despite  that  sorry  effort  on  the 
spending  side,  the  conference  agree- 
ment proposes  a  tax  increase  of  $19.3 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $64.3  bil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1988-90  period. 
Actually,  that  understates  the  revenue 
increase  in  the  plan.  When  receipts 
from  loan  asset  sales,  user  fees,  the 
REA  refinancing  are  counted,  the 
budget  proposes  an  increase  in  Federal 
revenues  of  $29.3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1988  and  $80.6  billion  by  1990. 


And  even  that  understates  things  be- 
cause, according  to  CBO  projections, 
growth  in  the  economy  will  itself  gen- 
erate $66  billion  in  additional  revenue 
next  year  and  $217  biUion  by  1990— 
without  the  $80.6  billion  proposed  in- 
crease in  this  budget.  You  would  think 
this  $200  billion  in  higher  revenues, 
generated  by  the  current  tax  system" 
would  be  enough  to  meet  the  Nation's 
spending  needs  and  help  lower  the  def- 
icit. Not  according  to  this  budget. 

This  Senator  finds  it  unjustifiable  to 
ask  people  to  pay  higher  taxes  so  that 
Washington  can  increase  spending  by 
$50  billion  next  year.  I've  heard  it  said 
that  these  revenue  increases  will  be 
used  to  reduce  the  deficit.  If  you  be- 
lieve that,  you'll  also  believe  there's ' 
some  ocean  front  property  in  Death 
Valley.  With  every  passing  year,  the 
notion  that  higher  taxes  would  go 
toward  deficit  reduction  becomes  more 
transparent  and  pathetic. 

Just  take  a  look  around:  this  budget 
proposes  a  spending  increase  of  $50 
billion  next  year.  It  starts  $5  billion 
worth  of  new  programs.  This  year. 
Congress  voted  itself  a  pay  raise  and 
overrode  Presidential  vetoes  of  two 
budget  busting  authorization  bills  for 
highways  and  water.  The  Senate 
passed  a  major  housing  authorization 
bill.  It  passed  a  new  bill  to  help  the 
homeless.  It  is  about  to  consider  a  new 
and  unlimited  trade  assistance  entitle- 
ment in  the  trade  bill.  It  will  shortly 
consider  a  vast  expansion  of  the  Medi- 
care program  for  catastrophic  care.  It 
will  later  consider  an  expansion  of  the 
welfare  system— so  called  welfare 
reform.  And.  for  the  past  2  weeks,  the 
Senate  has  been  debating  whether  to 
use  taxpayer  money  to  pay  for  Sena- 
tors election  campaigns. 

The  notion  that  higher  taxes  will 
help  reduce  the  deficit  is  about  as  pre- 
posterous as  they  come,  and,  frankly. 
Senators  discredit  themselves  by  seri- 
ously asserting  it. 

LITTLE  DEFICIT  REDDCTION 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
claims  to  reduce  the  deficit  to  $108  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1988— the  level  re- 
quired by  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings law.  This  claim,  pure  and  simple, 
is  phony.  The  budget  incorporates  the 
optimistic  OMB  economic  assumptions 
to  deliberately  avoid  the  structures  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  If  more  accurate 
CBO  economic  assumptions  are  used, 
this  budget  leaves  a  deficit  of  $133.9 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1988— $26  billion 
in  excess  of  what  the  law  requires. 

Let  me  confidently  predict,  Mr. 
President,  that  before  fiscal  year  1988 
is  over,  the  deficit  will  be  at  least  $150 
billion.  Indeed,  I  think  most  Senators 
know  this  will  occur,  so  why  should  we 
acquiesce  in  this  charade  and  tell  the 
American  people  we've  cut  the  deficit 
to  $108  billion.  What  a  farce! 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  report  claimed  that  only 
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CBO  economics  would  "give  a  realistic 
and  sound  basis  for  constructing  the 
budget."  Now  the  Senate  is  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  a  $26  billion  quick 
fix  from  OMB  economics,  plug  it  into 
the  budget,  and  say  Congress  has  com- 
plied with  the  law.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  days  of  David  Stockman's  magic 
asterisk  of  1981  which  balanced  the 
budget  in  2  years.  What  the  Senate  is 
doing  today  is  that  infamous. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  $36.8  billion 
proposed  deficit  reduction  in  this  con- 
ference report,  $29.3  billion— 80  per- 
cent—comes from  higher  revenues. 
This  budget  relies  on  higher  revenues 
almost  exclusively.  It  lacks  any  sem- 
blance of  balance,  and  that  is  why  it  is 
destined  to  fail.  My  colleagues  may  be 
Interested  in  a  more  detailed  analysis 
of  how  this  proposal  would  reduce  the 
deficit,  so  I  ask  that  a  table  reflecting 
this  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 

RECORI). 

Deficit  reduction  breakdown  in  conference 
report 

Baseline  deficit -  $170.7 

Revenue  increase  over  baseline....  +29.3 

(Unspecified  t&x  increase - 19.3) 

(REA  refinancing +7.2) 

(Asset  sales/user  fees „„..  +1.0) 

(More  tax  collections  by  IRS + 1.8) 

Spending  cuts  below  baseline -7.6 

Nondefense  cuts -5.4 

(Discretionary  freeze -2.1) 

(Medicare - 1.5) 

(Agriculture - 1.4) 

(Other  domestic  programs -.3) 

Defense  cuts -1.0 

Net  interest  savings -1.2) 

Total  deficit  reduction -36.8 

Remaining  deficit - 133.9 

Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  target.  -108.0 

OMB  economics  plug  line -  26.0 

Claimed  deficit  level - 107.9 

TAXES  roR  DKrmsB 

Next,  Mr.  President.  I  am  compelled 
to  discuss  the  linkage  between  defense 
spending  and  tax  increases  proposed  in 
this  budget.  The  conference  report 
would  allow  a  $10  billion  increase  in 
defense  outlays  over  last  year— but 
only  if  the  President  agrees  to  sign  a 
tax  increase  of  $64.3  billion.  $1  for 
more  defense  spending  for  every  $6 
dollars  in  higher  taxes.  That  ts  some- 
one's idea  of  "paying  for  defense." 

And  that  Isn't  the  worst  of  it.  The 
conference  report  in  fact  proposes  a 
massive  reduction  in  the  President's 
defense  request.  Here's  the  real  deal 
offered  by  this  budget:  if  the  Presi- 
dent refuses  to  sign  a  tax  increase. 
Congress  cuts  his  defense  request/ by 
$79  billion  over  3  years:  if  the  Presi- 
dent agrees  to  sign  a  tax  increase  of 
$64.3  billion,  his  defense  request  is  still 
cut  by  $51  billion. 

Can  anyone  be  serious  about  that 
kind  of  deal?  I  imagine  when  the 
President  dismisses  such  a  ridiculous 
proposition,  he  will  be  criticized  for 
not  being  forthcoming  in  the  budget 
process,  for  not  "participating." 
Anyone  who  expects  the  President  to 
respond  to  this  kind  of  provocation  is 


simply  ill-advised.  You  won't  get  the 
President  to  the  bargainiiu!  table  by 
first  insulting  his  Intelligence.  That  is 
what  this  budget  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  table  de- 
tailing the  reality  of  this  taxes-for-de- 
fense  linkage  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

DEFENSE  REDUCTION  FROM  PRESIDENTS  REQUEST 
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DEBT  LIMrr  INCRKASE 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  comment  on  perhaps  the 
most  insidious  provision  in  the  pend- 
ing budget  proposal.  My  colleagues 
should  note  that  this  conference 
report  would  require  that  legislation 
authorizing  an  increase  in  the  national 
debt  be  buried  in  an  omnibus  budget 
reconciliation  bill.  Last  year  was  the 
first  time  the  debt  limit  was  included 
in  budget  reconciliation,  and  I  feared 
then  the  Senate  would  be  setting  a  ter- 
rible precedent.  This  provision  would 
allow  the  Senate  to  escape  a  separate, 
open  and  public  vote  to  borrow  more 
money  from  the  private  sector  to  pay 
for  Federal  deficits. 

The  House  has  labored  under  a  simi- 
lar rule  for  several  years,  and  I  find 
this  course  of  action  just  deplorable.  I 
must  respectfully  but  emphatically 
disagree  with  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  deem  the  debt  limit  increase 
something  of  a  routine,  bookkeeping, 
"paying  the  bills,"  g(M>d  government 
kind  of  thing.  I'm  here  to  tell  you  the 
debt  limit  is  the  only  true  budget  bill 
ever  considered  by  Congress.  It's  the 
only  bUl  which  forces  everyone  to  face 
the  consequences  of  the  fiscal  policies 
Congress  has  refused  to  come  to  grips 
with. 

I  understand  the  debt  limit  Is  a  diffi- 
cult vote  to  take  separately.  I  realize  it 
Is  hard  to  muster  a  majority  for  it. 
Running  and  hiding  from  it  solves 
nothing.  It  only  avoids  tough  decisions 
and  helps  Congress  skirt  accountabil- 
ity to  our  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
is  beyond  repair,  it  will  solve  no  prob- 
lems and,  indeed,  make  matters  worse. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  yield  the 
floor  just  with  the  request  that  my 
colleagues  think  carefully  and  consid- 
er carefully  and  that  if  there  should 
be  a  willingness  to  turn  down  this 
budget  resolution  we  could  then  get 
serious  about  making  some  spending 
cuts  in  areas  that  have  been  overspent 
and  put  together  a  budget  resolution 


that  would  target  us  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  at  some  point  3  or  4 
years  down  the  road  and  do  so  without 
a  tax  increase. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  understanding  with  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  have  10  minutes 
yielded  on  his  behalf  to  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  Is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  this  afternoon  to  join  In  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988.  And  I 
do  so  very  reluctantly  and  I  do  so  for 
different  reasons  than  I  believe  have 
been  expressed  heretofore  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  for  despite  my  protests 
against  the  excesses  of  the  budget 
pr(x:ess  from  time  to  time  I  have  gen- 
erally been  supportive  of  the  budget 
resolution.  But  today  I  caiuiot  vote  for 
this  budget  resolution.  I  would  like  to 
indicate  why. 

My  principal  objection  to  this  reso- 
lution has  to  do  with  its  implicit  prop- 
osition that  it  is  fine  to  raise  taxes  so 
long  as  the  Increased  revenues  are 
used  to  pay  for  higher  levels  of  de- 
fense spending.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
raising  taxes.  I  have  argued  for  several 
years  that  we  must  look  at  l>oth  the 
spending  side  and  revenue  side  of  the 
budget  if  we  are  serious  about  deficit 
reduction.  But  I  am  opposed  to  the 
provision  of  this  resolution  that  would 
reserve  for  defense  expenditures  a  spe- 
cific share  of  any  new  revenues  that 
may  be  enacted. 

I  am  aware  of  the  politics  that  cre- 
ated this  budgetary  contraption.  The 
prospect  of  higher  spending  levels  for 
defense  is  supposed  to  lure  the  Presi- 
dent into  accepting  tax  increases  in  a 
reconciliation  bill.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
at  all  he  is  going  to  take  that  bait. 
From  his  point  of  view,  $64  billion  in 
new  taxes  over  the  next  3  years  is  a  lot 
to  swallow  to  gain  the  possibility  of  $7 
billion  more  for  defense  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  with  no  guarantee  on  the  out- 
years.  Prom  my  point  of  view,  $7  bil- 
lion more  for  defense  in  fiscal  year 
1988  is  too  much  to  swallow  to  gain 
$64  billion  in  new  revenues. 

It  is  not  the  new  taxes  to  which  I  am 
opposed,  Mr.  President.  It  is  the  link- 
age of  new  taxes  with  more  defense 
spending.  If  we  are  to  have  greater 
revenues,  why  do  we  need  to  spend 
more  on  defense?  Do  higher  revenues 
somehow  increase  the  threat  to  our 
national  security,  and  therefore  in- 
crease the  need  for  defense  spending? 
If  we  are  to  have  higher  revenues,  why 
should  only  defense  programs  be  in- 
creased? Why  not  use  some  of  those 
revenues  for  health,  for  education,  for 
research,  for  foreign  aid,  for  pollution 
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abatement,  for  drug  enforcement,  or, 
perhaps,  for  deficit  reduction?  Why 
must  we  be  faced  with  the  choice  of 
winning  the  additional  revenues  badly 
needed  to  fund  necessary  programs 
only  at  the  cost  of  allocating  a  specific 
share  of  those  revenues  to  military 
spending?  I  reject  that  choice.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  oppose  this  resolution 
in  part  on  that  basis. 

This  concern  about  the  special 
status  of  defense  spending  in  this  reso- 
lution Is  heightened  when  I  look  at 
section  6  of  the  resolution.  That  sec- 
tion instructs  the  Finance  and  Ways 
and  Means  Committees  to  report  legis- 
lation in  their  reconciliation  bills  cre- 
ating a  "deficit  reduction  account"  in 
the  Treasury  into  which  all  the  In- 
creased revenues  and  contributions 
eventually  produced  by  this  resolution 
would  be  placed  and  "would  not  be 
available  for  appropriation."  I  am 
unsure  how  the  authors  of  the  resolu- 
tion resolve  the  apparent  conflict  be- 
tween promising  higher  defense  spend- 
ing If  new  revenues  are  enacted  and 
promising  that  If  new  revenues  are  en- 
acted they  shall  not  be  available  for 
appropriation.  We  cannot  have  It  both 
ways. 

But  whatever  the  explanation  may 
be.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  this  idea  of  creating  special 
revenue  accounts  that  are  unavailable 
for  appropriation.  All  revenues  raised 
as  a  result  of  tax  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  available  for  what- 
ever purposes  Congress  deems  appro- 
priate, whether  those  purposes  are  en- 
titlement programs  created  by  the  Fi- 
nance committee  or  discretionary  pro- 
grams funded  In  annual  appropria- 
tions bills,  and  It  Is  political  gimmlcry 
to  attempt  to  do  otherwise.  Would  the 
authors  of  this  provision  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  new  revenues  flowing 
into  this  account  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  appropriation  to  pay  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  or  to  pay  Social 
Security  benefits,  through  the  perma- 
nent Indefinite  appropriation  that 
funds  those  programs?  I  would  hope 
not,  because  it  would  be  hard  to  be- 
lieve. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  in  this  budget  resolution 
we  have  yet  another  example  of  arbi- 
trary actions  of  the  Budget  Committee 
intruding  on  the  rightful  jurisdiction 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Buried  in  the  language  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  this  confer- 
ence report  is  the  arbitrary  direction 
that  no  less  than  $500  million  in  func- 
tion 150  shall  be  regarded  as  mandato- 
ry spending  to  replenish  the  guarantee 
reserve  fund.  The  effect  of  that  direc- 
tion is  to  tell  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  it  must  cut  discretionary 
foreign  aid  programs  by  $500  million 
in  order  to  appropriate  $500  million 
for  the  GRF  or  the  guarantee  reserve 
fund,  and  remain  within  out  allega- 
tion. 
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There  is  nothing  mandatory  about 
that  fund,  Mr.  President.  It  is  a  discre- 
tionary program  to  which  we  appropri- 
ate funds  from  time  to  time  In  order  to 
cover  possible  defaults  on  foreign 
loans.  There  is  no  request  from  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  guarantee  reserve 
fund,  and  we  have  assurances  from  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  that  no  appropriation 
will  be  needed  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

But  the  Budget  Committee  has  now 
deemed  this  a  mandatory  program, 
and  if  the  Appropriations  Committee 
does  not  provide  what  the  Budget 
Committee  believes  necessary,  then  we 
will  have  outcries  about  "later  require- 
ments" and  Budget  Act  points  of 
order. 

It  Is  the  job  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  determine  appropriate 
levels  of  funding  for  discretionary  pro- 
grams, Mr.  President,  and  the  Budget 
Committee  carmot  arbitrarily  charac- 
terize a  program  as  mandatory  and 
then  dictate  the  spending  level  for 
that  program.  I  am  sure  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  join  me  in 
this  concern  and  will  continue  to  resist 
these  intrusions  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

COMMENTS  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
PORTION  OF  THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Contrary  to  the  declarations  of  some 
of  my  colleagues,  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  the  potential  problems  for  the 
West,  regarding  funding  for  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Programs,  have 
been  averted. 

Let  us  look  at  the  two  main  budget 
functions: 

For  functions  270— energy— and 
300 — natural  resources— the  confer- 
ence agreement  assumes  reductions 
for  all  discretionary  appropriated  pro- 
grams amounting  to  approximately 
$550  million  in  BA  and  $450  million  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988.  According 
to  the  Budget  Committee  Republican 
staff,  it  would  take  approximately  a 
12-percent  across-the-board  cut  in 
these  appropriated  programs  to 
achieve  this  level  of  outlay  savings  In 
fiscal  year  1988. 

In  addition,  the  reconciliation  In- 
structions contained  in  the  resolution 
directs  the  Energy  Committee  to  make 
$170  million  In  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$730  million  over  the  3-year  period.  In 
unspecified  savings. 

Although  the  savings  are  unspeci- 
fied, and  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment assumes  that  no  changes  will  be 
made  resulting  In  an  Increase  in  rates 
charged  by  the  PMA's,  the  Energy 
Committee's  direct  spending  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  energy  function— function 
270— Is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the 
power  marketing  administrations. 

While  there  is  every  Intention  to 
achieve  the  required  savings  without 
affecting  such  vital  programs  as  the 
power  marketing  administrations,  the 


outcome  is  not  certain.  There  is  still 
much  to  be  concerned  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  close  by  tell- 
ing my  good  friends,  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  that  while  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  final  product,  I  appreciate 
and  admire  the  diligence  and  hard 
work  In  very  difficult  circiunstances. 
The  various  parties  In  this  budget 
process  have  become  quite  polarized, 
and  for  one  who  values  concensus  as 
highly  as  the  Senator  from  Florida,  it 
must  be  a  very  difficult  role.  I  want  to 
say  to  him  and  to  my  good  friend  Sen- 
ator DoMENici  that  I  hope  to  (x>ntinue 
to  work  with  them  to  develop  reasona- 
ble budgets  and  enact  prudent  appro- 
priations bills,  and  I  look  forward  to 
our  continued  cooperation  in  that  en- 
deavour. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  May 
we  have  quiet,  please? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  quorum  call  is 
suspended. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
all  Senators  take  their  seats. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  May 
we  have  quiet,  please?  The  Senate  is  In 
session.  The  Senate  Is  in  session. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
all  Senators  take  their  seats  and  Sena- 
tors who  are  in  the  nearby  vicinity  and 
within  hearing  should  come  to  the 
Senate  quickly.  The  photograph  of 
the  Senate  Is  about  to  be  taken  and  If 
Senators  are  not  here  they  will  not  be 
in  the  photograph,  because  we  will  not 
delay  the  Senate  very  long,  the  hour 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived  and  it  al- 
ready having  been  announced  that 
there  would  be  a  photograph  taken  at 
2  o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  time  now  being  taken 
and  during  the  brief  recess  be  equally 
charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  agreed 
to. 

Now,  we  must  have  quiet,  gentle- 
men? 

The  Senator  will  suspend  until  we 
have  order.  May  we  have  quiet,  please? 
The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 


RECESS  FOR  15  MINUTES 
Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
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stand  in  recess  for  15  minutes  and  that 
the  time  be  equally  charged  to  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDE3JT  pro  tempore.  The 
motion  is  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  IS  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
2:04  pan.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
2:21  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Stennis). 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1988.  1989.  AND  1990— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
15-minute  recess  has  expired.  The 
Chair  asks  that  the  Senate  be  in  order. 

Bir.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  all  Senators 
and  officers  of  the  Senate  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate  for  the  cooperation 
that  we  had  during  the  15-minute 
recess. 

The  Senate  will  now  resume  its  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  budget.  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
be  prepared  to  proceed  with  the 
debate. 

I  also  hope  that  what  I  am  saying 
will  help  to  bring  us  back  to  the  point 
of  discussion  of  the  issue  before  the 
Senate,  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget.  This  time  I  am  taking  now  I 
charge  against  myself. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished ranking  manager.  I  am  ready 
to  relinquish  the  floor.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  Senator  Wallop,  on  the 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  more  from 
dismay  than  anj^thing  else  about  the 
budget  resolution  that  sits  in  front  of 
us.  This  resolution  is  an  inherent  be- 
trayal of  confidence  in  the  American 
people  who  make  judgments  of  their 
own,  and.  who  spend,  keep  and  save 
and  do  as  they  wish  with  money  which 
they  earn  by  the  sweat  of  their  own 
backs. 

Mr.  President,  several  week  ago  I 
read  a  study  prepared  by  three  econo- 
mists which  examined  the  relation- 
ships between  tax  increases  and 
budget  deficits. 

It  is.  Mr.  President,  a  most  enlight- 
ening study,  and  grew  from  the  work 
of  Dr.  James  Buchanan.  1986  Nobel 
Prize-winning  economist. 


The  study  casts  doubts— indeed,  it 
does  not  cast  doubt  at  all.  The  study 
disapproves  the  conventional  wisdom 
which  holds  that  tax  increases  will 
reduce  budget  deficits.  In  point  of  fact, 
throughout  the  past  20  fiscal  years, 
the  study  indicates  that  precisely  the 
opposite  occurs,  namely,  that  for  every 
$1  increase  in  taxes  Congress  manages 
to  spend  $1.58.  Thus.  58  cents  is  added 
to  the  deficit  for  each  dollar  of  new 
taxes. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  budget  res- 
olution which,  amongst  other  things, 
requires  a  $21.1  billion  tax  increase. 
Using  the  findings  of  the  study  to 
forecast  the  effects  of  this  tax  in- 
crease leads  me  to  conclude  that  we 
will  see  no  ultimate  reduction  in  the 
deficit,  but  rather,  an  increase.  One 
has  only  to  look  at  this  budget  to  see 
that  a  $46  billion  increase  in  spending 
has  been  envisioned  by  the  Congress, 
and  it  assumes  that  Congress  is  seek- 
ing to  exceed,  let  alone  match,  the  per- 
formance of  its  old  habits. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  accept  or  sup- 
port a  budget  that  calls  for  such  a  tax 
increase,  and.  in  particular,  one  which 
does  nothing  to  reduce  the  deficit 
which  all  America  decries.  The  in- 
crease in  taxes,  furthermore.  Mr. 
President,  will  absolutely  wipe  out 
what  little  gains  we  made  in  last  year's 
tax  reform. 

Earlier  I  made  reference  to  the  work 
of  Dr.  James  Buchanan.  Dr.  Buchanan 
developed  an  economic  theory  which 
does  much  to  explain  the  behavior  of 
this  body.  This  theory  is  known  as  the 
"public  choice"  perspective  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  theory  holds  that  politicians  are 
incentive  driven,  and  this  incentive  is 
political  self-preservation.  Read  self- 
preservation  to  mean  reelection.  Politi- 
cans  will  then  tend  to  take  actions 
that  ensure  their  reelection.  Because 
raising  taxes  is  unpopular,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  mask  tax  increases  with 
popular  spending  programs  funded  by 
these  additional  taxes.  It  is  no  small 
wonder  that  we  see  spending  increases 
in  this  budget  that  far  exceed  the 
amount  of  new  taxes  we  are  called 
upon  to  raise.  I  believe  that  this 
budget  is  yet  another  classic  example 
of  the  popular  choice  theory  at  work. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  burden  of 
paying  for  this  misbegotten  habit  falls 
upon  the  backs  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  who  work  and.  through  higher 
taxes  and  larger  deficits,  see  their 
work  product  diminished  and  taken 
from  them. 

So  the  burden  falls  not  on  the  politi- 
cians who  espouse  this  theory  but  on 
those  who  work  for  their  living  in  the 
marketplace  of  America.  Apparently, 
the  authors  of  this  budget  view  this 
body  as  one  giant  committee  to  re- 
elect. 

I  think  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  would  be  wise  to:  Decry  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  budget  resolu- 


tion, go  back  to  the  drawing  boards, 
relive  the  effects  of  Gramm-Rudman. 
reduce  the  huge  and  enormous  budget 
deficit  by  eliminating  self-electing 
spending  programs,  and  without  enact- 
ing self-defeating  tax  increases. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  which  we 
will  cast  on  the  budget  this  afternoon 
is  a  very  difficult  vote  for  me.  When 
the  vote  is  called,  there  are  only  two 
choices  with  which  I  am  confronted.  I 
can  either  vote  for  it  or  against  it. 
That  vote  will  not  reflect  the  very 
mixed  emotions  which  I  have.  It  is  not 
the  budget  that  I  would  have  written. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  see  us 
reduce  the  deficit  more  than  this 
budget  will  allow. 

It  is  not  the  budget  I  would  have 
written  in  terms  of  the  distribution 
which  it  makes  of  the  sacrifice  which 
is  planned.  In  one  area,  for  example.  I 
believe  agriculture  is  being  called 
upon,  at  a  time  in  which  it  is  in  a  des- 
perate situation,  to  make  more  than 
its  fair  share  of  the  sacrifice. 

I  am  also  concerned  at>out  the  reve- 
nues which  are  called  for  in  this  reso- 
lution. I  would  have  written  a  budget 
resolution  that  achieved  the  deficit  re- 
duction where  the  balance  tilted  more 
strongly  toward  spending  reductions 
than  toward  revenue  increases.  Having 
said  that.  Mr.  President,  I  make  it 
clear  that  I  intend  to  use  my  own  indi- 
vidual responsibility  as  a  Senator  and 
my  own  individual  discretion  as  a  Sen- 
ator to  try  to  improve  this  budget  as  it 
goes  along.  In  casting  votes  for  and 
against  individual  appropriations  bills, 
in  casting  votes  for  and  against  reve- 
nue changes  as  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  intend  to  exercise 
my  own  individual  discretion  and  my 
own  individual  conscience.  By  voting 
for  this  budget  resolution  today,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  feel  bound  to  vote  for 
any  kind  of  revenue  measure  that 
might  happen  to  come  out  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  increases  in  income  tax  rates 
and  there  are  other  taxes  I  simply 
cannot  support.  There  are  some  reve- 
nue-raising meaures,  like  an  oil  import 
fee,  that  I  could  support. 

So,  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or 
not  proposals  for  raising  revenues  are 
ones  that  I  can  ultimately  support.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  kind 
of  cuts  in  agricultural  programs  which 
would  be  called  for  would  be  fair  and 
balanced  and  would  be  the  kind  of 
cuts  that  I  could  support. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  misunder- 
stand and  feel  that  in  casting  a  vote 


for  this  budget  resolution  today.  I  am 
binding  myself  to  certain  individual 
parts  of  that  budget  resolution  which 
I  frankly  hope  to  change  to  some 
degree  as  we  move  through  the  proc- 
ess of  writing  the  actual  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Having  shared  my  misgivings  with 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  President.  I  have  to 
say  that,  as  one  who  feels  very,  very 
strongly  that  the  budget  deficits  must 
be  reduced,  that  we  are  mortgaging 
the  future  of  this  country,  that  we  are 
undermining  the  future  of  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  do  not  believe  I  could 
be  a  responsible  Senator  and  vote 
against  the  only  real  opportunity  that 
we  have  left  this  year  to  make  some 
reduction  in  the  deficit. 

This  is  the  only  opportunity  left  to 
us.  Mr.  President.  The  President  has 
chosen  to  sit  on  the  sidelines.  He  sent 
a  budget  to  the  Capitol  that  he  knew 
would  not  be  seriously  considered.  In 
fact,  only  about  40  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  combined,  out  of 
535— a  very  small  minority  of  those  in 
his  own  political  party— took  that 
budget  proposal  seriously  enough  to 
vote  for  it. 

So,  with  the  President  sitting  on  the 
sidelines,  we  have  had  no  choice  but  to 
try  to  go  ahead  and  achieve  as  much 
deficit  reduction  as  we  could  possibly 
achieve. 

The  choice  is  really  not  a  choice  be- 
tween this  budget  and  a  perfect 
budget:  it  is  not  a  choice  between  this 
budget  resolution  and  one  that  would 
reduce  the  deficit  twice  as  much.  We 
are  not  faced  with  a  choice  Ijetween 
this  budget  resolution  and  one  that 
would  more  fairly  distribute  the  sacri- 
fices called  for  or  one  that  would  mini- 
mize the  amount  of  revenues  and 
maximize  the  amount  of  spending  re- 
ductions. This  choice  with  which  we 
are  really  left  is  to  pass  this  budget 
resolution  or  to  do  nothing;  to  get  a  re- 
duction of  the  deficit  this  year  of  $36 
billion  or  to  set  out  on  a  course  that 
will  leave  us  with  no  reduction  in  the 
deficit. 

Faced  with  that  choice.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  misgivings  as  strong  as 
those  that  I  hold,  in  conscience,  I  feel 
compelled  to  vote  for  this  budget  reso- 
lution today  because  I  do  not  think  we 
can  afford  to  totally  cast  budgetary 
discipline  to  the  winds  and  to  leave 
ourselves  in  a  situation  where  there  is 
absolutely  no  force  working  on  the 
side  of  budgetary  deficit  reductions. 
We  cannot  afford  to  do  that  to  our 
country,  Mr.  President. 

While  I  hope  that  we  will  still  be 
able  to  improve  the  process  as  we  vote 
on  the  appropriations  bill,  as  we  vote 
on  the  revenue  matters,  as  we  hope 
that  the  President  might  decide  to 
come  back  to  the  table  and  negotiate 
further,  when  I  vote  this  afternoon.  I 
feel  compelled  to  vote  for  the  only 
chance  that  we  will  have  to  reduce  the 


deficit  this  year  at  all.  Therefore.  I 
shall  vote  for  this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens]. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  and  privileged  to  be  here  at 
the  same  time  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]  is  in 
the  Chair  because  I  know  he  under- 
stands the  appropriation  process 
better  than  any  man  in  the  Senate.  I 
want  to  talk  about  this  budget  resolu- 
tion agreement  and  its  relationship  to 
the  defense  appropriations  bill. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  years  now, 
since  1983.  in  which  Congress  has  re- 
duced the  President's  request  annual- 
ly. In  1983.  we  reduced  the  President's 
budget  in  defense  by  $17.2  billion;  in 
1984  by  $15.3  billion:  in  1985.  $20.5  bil- 
lion; in  1986.  $33.1  billion;  in  1987. 
$30.6  billion.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
were  doing  that.  Members  of  this  body 
were  going  throughout  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  Western  Europe,  urging 
those  who  are  allied  with  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  freedom  to  increase  their 
expenditures  for  defense.  Our  stand- 
ard request  to  our  allies  was  to  in- 
crease defense  expenditures  by  at  least 
3  percent,  modernize  your  defense 
forces,  and  join  us  in  trying  to  protect 
the  free  world.  Yet.  we  are  now  reluc- 
tant to  support  the  3-percent  standard 
in  our  own  defense  budget. 

We  now  have  reached  a  situation. 
Mr.  President,  where  the  easy  cuts 
have  been  made.  In  the  past  6  years, 
we  h^ve  benefited  from  lower  infla- 
tion. Inflation  has  been  lower  than 
predicted.  We  have  been  able  to  take 
fuel  savings.  The  fuel  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  declined  marked- 
ly in  the  early  1980's.  We  have  enjoyed 
other  savings  through  competition,  to 
get  lower  unit  prices  for  production. 

Mr.  President,  the  easy  cuts  are 
over.  The  easy  cuts  are  really  behind 
us.  Now  inflation  is  slightly  edging  up. 
The  value  of  the  dollar  is  different 
abroad.  It  costs  us  more  to  quarter  our 
troops  abroad.  It  costs  us  more  to  op- 
erate abroad. 

In  addition  to  these  economic  reali- 
ties, we  have  the  situation  where  we 
are  asked  now  to  approve  a  budget 
which  is  based  on  a  contingency. 

The  contingency  is  that  this  Con- 
gress will  approve  a  tax  increase. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  resolution,  if 
Congress  does  not  approve  a  tax  in- 
crease, we  will  have  a  rather  serious 
reduction  in  defense  spending. 

We  must  cut  $2.8  billion,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  under  this  budget  resolution 
unless  we  enact  a  tax  increase.  The 
President  has  stated  his  opposition  to 
a  tax  increase.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  we  have  not  done  enough  to 
forestall  the  growth  in  other  sectors  of 
the  budget  for  us  now  to  turn  to  a  tax 
increase  which  is  not  dedicated  solely 
to  defense. 


I  am  also  one  who  is  spending  a 
great  deal  of  my  time  working  with 
the  arms  control  negotiators  in 
Geneva  in  the  hopes  that  we  will  be 
able  to  bring  about  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  arms  throughout  the 
world.  But.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
critical  time  In  the  negotiations.  We 
hope  we  can  bring  about  reductions 
that  are  mutually  fair.  But  we  must  be 
on  the  alert  and  we  must  be  capable  of 
defending  this  country.  It  is  no  time 
for  us  to  have  a  budget  which  will 
compel  us  to  make  a  $2.8  billion  reduc- 
tion without  saying  where  it  ought  to 
l>e  made. 

Now.  it  is  one  thing  to  say.  "Well, 
Secretary  Weinberger  presented  this 
budget.  Let  him  decide  where  these 
cuts  will  be  made." 

Secretary  Weinberger's  position  is. 
"I  need  all  the  money  I  asked  you  for 
because  you  have  cut  in  the  last  2 
years  alone  $63  billion  from  the  de- 
fense budget.  And  you  cannot  now  cut 
another  $23  billion  and  leave  us  in  a 
p>osition  where  we  can't  defend  our- 
selves." 

I  remember  standing  on  this  floor  in 
the  seventies  and  deploring  the  fact 
that  we  had  ships  in  Norfolk  that 
could  not  leave  the  docks  because  we 
did  not  have  fuel,  we  did  not  have 
spare  parts,  we  did  not  have  crews.  I 
remember  we  had  built  aircraft  for 
which  we  did  not  have  pilots.  We  did 
not  have  parts  for  those  planes.  We 
were  really  not  up  to  par. 

Now  we  have  on  a  bipartisan  basis— I 
emphasize  "on  a  bipartisan  basis"— 
over  the  past  few  years  partially  mod- 
ernized our  defense  forces.  I  say  to  the 
Senate  it  is  not  time  to  stop  that  proc- 
ess. 

Now.  the  outlay-budget  authority  re- 
lationship in  this  budget  resolution  is 
out  of  balance.  If  we  have  no  tax  in- 
crease, the  outlays  that  are  provided 
are  $1.7  billion  too  low.  Under  the' 
terms  of  the  "contingency"  we'd  have 
to  cut  $7  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $5.9  billion  in  outlays.  That's  un- 
realistic. 

We  have  additional  procedural  prob- 
lems. The  appropriations  bill  cannot 
be  considered  until  after  the  recondili- 
ation  bill  is  enacted  to  increase  taxes. 
The  President  has  said  he  will  not  sign 
a  bill  to  increase  taxes.  So  we  must 
proceed  in  the  appropriations  process, 
in  my  opinion,  on  the  basis  that  there 
will  be  no  tax  increase  and  we  must 
deal  with  the  lower  defense  number. 

The  administration's  request  for  de- 
fense this  year  is  not  unreasonable.  At 
a  request  of  $312  billion,  a  3-percent 
real  growth  figure,  this  is  the  smallest 
increase  sought  by  President  Reagan 
since  he  has  been  in  office. 

Now.  even  at  the  "high."  with  tax. 
defense  level  there  would  still  be  a 
$15.8  billion  reduction  in  defense 
spending.  This  is  a  real  decline  of  2 
percent  compared  to  fiscal  year  1987. 
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Defense  spending  has  basically  been 
static,  at  a  nominal  level  of  about  $290 
billion,  since  fiscal  year  1985  in  compli- 
ance with  budget  resolutions. 

If  wt  were  to  try  to  comply  with  the 
"low"  budget  resolution  defense 
number  in  the  appropriations  process, 
we  will  have  a  real  decline  of  4.5  per- 
cent in  defense  spending.  That  is  con- 
trasted once  again  to  what  we  are 
urging  our  NATO  allies  to  do,  to  have 
a  positive  3  percent  real  growth  in 
their  defense  spending. 

What  kind  of  an  example  does  the 
United  States  set  for  the  world  in  this 
critical  time  if  we  unilaterally  start  to 
disarm  this  Nation? 

I  emphasize  that  in  the  defense  por- 
tion of  the  appropriations  bills  I  think 
we  have  complied  with  the  budget  res- 
olutions of  the  past  to  a  greater  extent 
than  those  in  the  nondefense  area. 
But  the  difficulty  we  have  with  this 
budget  resolution  before  us,  with  no 
priorities  having  been  established,  is 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  have  to  cut  defense  at  least  $23 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  at  least 
$14.7  billion  in  outlays. 

If  we  compare  that  to  the  defense 
authorization  bill  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  it  means  the  appropriators 
will  have  to  cut  $14  billion  more  in 
budget  authority  and  $10-plus  billion 
in  outlays  to  comply  with  the  budget 
resolution. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  number  of  times  we  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
been  accused  of  trying  to  write  the  au- 
thorization bill.  Yet,  this  is  exactly 
what  this  Budget  Committee  report 
wiU  compel  us  to  do.  We  will  now  have 
to  try  to  establish  some  priorities  with 
no  guidelines  from  the  Senate.  There 
are  certainly  no  guidelines  in  this 
budget  resolution. 

Senators  on  the  Budget  Committee 
should  look  at  how  we  have  attained 
these  budget  cuts  in  the  past.  Last 
year  we  rescinded  $5.5  billion  of  prior 
year  moneys;  we  imposed  a  $1.5  billion 
financing  responsibility  on  contractors 
by  reducing  their  profit  margins  and 
forcing  them  to  pay  tooling  costs;  we 
reduced  $500  million  in  contract 
progress  payments;  we  have  changed 
the  military  retirement  accrual  system 
to  save  $300  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  challenge  anyone  to 
look  at  the  defense  bill  and  find  such 
savings  for  the  future.  These  were 
"one-time"  opportunities.  We  are  now 
talking  about  cutting  into  the  real  red 
meat  of  defense  if  we  are  going  to 
comply  with  this  budget  resolution.  To 
meet  this  budget  resolution  we  will 
have  to  cut  into  readiness. 

Do  not  anyone  in  the  Senate  mislead 
themselves  to  think  that  all  we  need 
to  do  is  cut  out  a  few  big  ticket  items. 
The  outlays  for  those  procurement 
items  are  very  small.  It  will  not  meet 
the  budget  outlay  guidelines  to  cut  big 
ticket  items.  We  will  have  to  deal  with 


faster  spending  readiness  accounts. 
We  will  have  to  deal  with  steaming 
hours  at  a  time  we  are  increasing  costs 
as  a  result  of  the  emergencies  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
decrease  the  amount  we  spend  for  am- 
munition. We  are  going  to  have  to  de- 
crease eventually,  if  we  hold  to  this 
budget,  the  number  of  people  we  have 
in  the  standing  military. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  leader- 
ship of  our  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore,  who  is  in  the  chair,  we 
have  in  the  past  gone  to  a  greater  reli- 
ance on  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  which 
costs  roughly  one-third  that  of  a 
person  who  is  full  time  in  the  military. 
So  if  we  try  to  take  money  from  the 
Guard  and  Reserve,  we  only  save  one- 
third  if  we  take  it  from  the  standing 
Army.  If  we  are  forced  to  make  this 
kind  of  cut,  then  we  are  going  to  see  a 
reduction  in  the  troops  in  Europe,  a 
reduction  in  the  troops  in  Japan,  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  deployable 
fighters,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
manned  bombers,  a  reduction  in  the 
readiness  to  defend  this  country. 

In  my  opinion,  this  budget  is  a  mis- 
match. It  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
committee  and  the  committee  ought 
to  be  instructed  to  consult  with  those 
people  who  know  defense  in  order  to 
try  to  reach  a  workable  number. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  the 
flexibility  to  continue  this  downward 
spiral  in  terms  of  real  appropriations. 
This  kind  of  continued,  negative 
growth  in  defense  spending  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  restrictive  outlay 
levels  are  deceiving  us  into  more  diffi- 
cult problems  in  the  future.  There's 
very  little  near-term  cost  to  opening 
new  production  lines,  for  example,  be- 
cause the  initial  outlays  in  the  first  2 
or  3  years  of  a  program  are  very  low. 
It  is  the  programs  we  approved  in  the 
past  that  are  maturing  now  that  drive 
current  year  outlays.  We  should  re- 
strict the  current  production  lines  if 
we  want  to  control  future  outlays. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  Senate  that  in 
my  Judgement  we  would  have  to 
stretch  out  production  of  a  great  many 
things,  of  some  things  that  are  too 
sensitive  really  to  even  talk  about  on 
this  floor.  We  have  made  great  techno- 
logical development  strides  to  modern- 
ize our  defense  forces.  But  that  is  a 
high  cost  defense  force,  Mr.  President. 

The  Stealth  bomber  is  not  going  to 
t)e  cheap,  nor  are  these  new  defenses 
against  tanks,  nor  are  the  new  helicop- 
ters inexpensive.  The  V-22  aircraft  is 
going  to  be  a  vertical  takeoff,  fixed- 
wing,  fairly  long-ranged  aircraft  will 
revolutionize  the  whole  concept  of 
landing  as  far  as  our  Marines.  They 
very  much  want  that  airplane.  But 
this  program  is  in  the  development 
stage. 

Are  those  people  involved  in  this 
budget  telling  us  to  do  away  with  the 
V-22,  the  No.  1  priority  of  the  Ma- 
rines? 


I  cannot  believe  conferees  have 
really  examined  the  shipbuilding 
budget,  Mr.  President.  We  have  a  vig- 
orous, ongoing  shipbuilding  program. 
To  stretch  these  programs  now  will  in- 
crease the  cost  to  prohibitive  levels. 
People  will  l)e  talking  about  the  exces- 
sively high  cost  for  the  new  Navy  ves- 
sels when  actually  we've  decreased 
costs  in  the  past  through  competition 
by  increasing  the  rate  of  construction. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  only  say  that  in 
my  judgment  this  budget  conference 
agreement  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  headed  back  to  the  game  of  short- 
changing readiness,  shortchanging 
personnel,  not  being  able  to  respond  to 
the  lifestyle  needs  of  those  who  have 
committed  their  careers  to  the  defense 
of  our  country. 

I  really  say  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
this  budget  is  out  of  whack.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  budget  that  we  can  re- 
spond to  in  the  appropriation  process 
with  honesty  and  fairness.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  use  smoke  and  mir- 
rors. We  are  going  to  have  to  come  out 
on  the  floor  and  be  duplicitous  if  we 
are  to  comply  with  this  budget  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  not  wanted  to  do.  I 
have  avoided  and  opposed  that  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  has  told 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  I  will  support  a  tax  increase.  If 
we  get  to  the  point  where  we  have 
made  all  of  the  reductions  in  the  non- 
defense  area  we  can  make  and  we  still 
cannot  fund  what  we  have  to  have  for 
defense,  I  will  support  a  tax  increase  if 
it  is  dedicated  to  defense,  100  percent 
dedicated  to  defense.  Otherwise,  I 
caimot  see  a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support  this 
budget  resolution.  It  will  be  the  first 
budget  resolution  since  the  Budget  Act 
was  passed  that  I  will  oppose. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  Senator  Dahforth 
off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  have  been  watching  some  of  the 
debate  on  television  in  my  office,  and  I 
have  been  here  on  the  floor  to  hear 
some  of  the  debate,  and  I  have  ex- 
pressed some  sense  of  commiseration 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee because  I  am  sure  he  leels 
something  like  a  punching  bag  with 
one  Republican  Senator  after  another 
standing  on  the  floor  attacking  the 
budget  resolution,  which  he  and  the 
Democrats  both  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  given  us. 
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Some  Senators  have  attacked  the  de- 
fense level  in  this  budget  resolution. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  just  did  so 
very  eloquently. 

Many  Senators  feel  that  this  is  an  ir- 
responsible resolution  because  it  is  too 
deep  a  cut  in  defense,  and  I  think  that 
many  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  feel  that  this  is  too  tough  on 
defense  as  well.  So  that  point  has  been 
made  by  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Then  other  Senators  have  stood  on 
the  floor  and  attacked  the  gimmickry 
in  this  budget  resolution,  the  so-called 
smoke  and  mirrors,  the  fact,  for  exam- 
ple, that  we  intend  to  save  some 
money  by  simply  not  paying  the  bills 
of  the  Etefense  Department  in  the  last 
12  days  of  the  fiscal  year;  in  other 
words,  what  we  are  saying  is  that  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  we  are  going  to  cut 
spending  that  year  by  not  paying  bills 
for  12  days  and  holding  the  bills  over 
until  the  next  fiscal  year.  Obviously 
under  that  kind  of  strategy  we  could 
save  even  more  money  by  not  paying 
bills  for  13  days,  or  14  days,  or  15  days, 
and  this  could  be  a  whole  new  strategy 
for  us. 

We  have  heard  all  these  criticisms, 
but  I  want  to  be  one  Senator  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  congratulates  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  who  congratulates  the  Democratic 
members  oT  the  Budget  Committee  for 
producing  this  budget  because  I  think 
that  it  presents  such  a  clear  choice  to 
the  Senate  and  such  a  clear  choice  to 
the  American  people  on  basic  econom- 
ic policy. 

And  that  is  what  the  Senate  is  all 
about,  Mr.  President.  That  is  what  we 
are  here  for  to  debate  major  issues 
and  major  policies  and  major  courses 
for  the  future  of  the  country. 

We  have  a  real  alternative,  and  we 
are  here  to  debate  that  alternative  and 
to  vote  on  that  alternative  and  to 
make  a  choice  on  economic  policy  for 
the  future  of  our  country. 

Since  1981,  since  the  dawn  of  the 
Reagan  era,  the  basic  strategy  of  the 
administration  and  the  basic  view  of 
the  Republican  Party  has  been  to  at- 
tempt to  reduce  spending  and  to 
reduce  taxes,  and  that  is  what  we 
voted  on  back  in  1981,  very  tough 
votes  on  spending  measures,  and  we 
also  voted  to  cut  taxes.  President 
Reagan  pointed  out  that  he  ran  for 
office  on  the  basic  philosophy  of  cut- 
ting spending  and  cutting  taxes,  and 
we  went  along  with  that. 

We  had  a  problem,  of  course,  in  that 
the  pieces  did  not  fit.  the  deficit  was 
too  high,  many  people  blamed  the 
President  for  that,  many  Republicans 
blamed  the  Democrats  for  that,  and 
my  view  is  that  with  respect  to  the 
deficit  and  the  Federal  budget  there  is 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around.  Instead 
of  blaming  each  other  we  should  try  to 
do  something  about  it.   But  in  any 
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event  we  have  had  these  three  basic 
issues  of  the  budget.  One  is  the  size  of 
the  deficit  and  what  to  do  about  the 
deficit  and  how  to  reduce  the  deficit  in 
the  Federal  budget  and  then  under 
that  large  issue  we  have  the  two  sub- 
sidiary issues  of  to  what  extent  do  we 
cut  spending  and  to  what  extent  do  we 
raise  taxes  if  we  are  to  raise  taxes  at 
all? 

This  budget  resolution  that  has  been 
presented  to  us  by  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee,  by 
the  conferees,  takes  the  position  that, 
first  of  all,  we  are  going  to  give  up  on 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  And  this 
resolution  does  give  up  on  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  It  does  not  even 
come  close,  does  not  come  within  $26 
billion  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  called  for  a 
$108  billion  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  So  we  are  going  to  miss  that 
target,  miss  it  by  a  mile. 

No<v.  later  today  we  are  going  to 
take  up  the  trade  bill.  I  have  been  very 
active  in  trade  legislation.  I  can  tell 
the  Senate  that  there  is  nothing  that 
we  can  do  in  specific  trade  legislation 
that  will  improve  our  international 
trade  situation  more  than  reducing 
the  budget  deficit.  But  we  are  giving 
up  on  the  budget  deficit.  We  are  not 
only  giving  up  by  the  underlying 
figure  in  this  budget  resolution,  but  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  even  going  to 
meet  that  target.  We  are  kidding  our- 
selves when  we  believe  that  we  are 
really  going  to  enact  a  tax  cut.  And,  to 
the  extent  that  we  use  ginunicks,  we 
are  not  coming  to  grips  with  the 
budget  deficit. 

So  the  first  flaw  in  this  resolution  is 
that  it  not  only  misses  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets  but  it  misses  those 
targets  by  a  mile.  ' 

The  bill  increases  domestic  spending. 
Since  1981,  we  have  been  trying  to  cut 
back  on  spending.  This  bill  increases 
spending.  So  it  misses  the  budget  defi- 
cit and  then  it  increases  spending,  in- 
creases domestic  spending  by  $41  bil- 
lion next  year. 

It  does  not  cut  out  any  programs 
whatever.  It  creates  at  least  one  new 
program,  and  that  is  public  financing. 
It  puts  in  the  budget  resolution  $100 
million  for  taxpayer  financing  o^  elec- 
tion campaigns.  I  think  the  public 
feels  that  about  the  most  productive 
things  we  do  around  here  is  raise  our 
own  salaries  and  then  figure  out  ways 
for  the  taxpayers  to  pay  for  our  politi- 
cal campaigns.  There  is  $100  million  in 
this  budget  resolution  for  paying  for 
taxpayer  financing  for  political  cam- 
paigns. 

And  then,  in  addition  to  increasing 
domestic  spending,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion builds  in  a  major  tax  increase,  19- 
plus  billion  dollar  tax  increases  for 
next  year.  Now  we  realize,  of  course, 
that  that  is  not  going  to  happen.  The 
President  would  veto  a  tax  bill  if  we 
ever  passed  one.  But  the  basic  policy  is 


established  here.  The  basic  policy  is 
established  that  what  we  should  do  is 
ran  up  a  big  deficit,  increase  spending 
and  raise  taxes  on  the  American 
people  by  the  largest  amount  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  $19  billion  a 
year. 

Now.  it  is  interesting  that  within  the 
budget  resolution  is  sense-of-the- 
Senate  language.  And  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  language  says  we  are  not  going 
to  have  any  tax  rate  increase.  Now,  for 
somebody  to  hear  this  for  the  first 
time,  they  think,  "This  sounds  like  a 
political  trick  to  me."  because  the 
budget  resolution  says  we  are  not 
going  to  raise  taxes  and  yet  we  are 
going  to  raise  $19  billion  in  taxes. 

"No  tax  rate  increase."  Well,  of 
course,  it  is  possible  to  raise  tax  reve- 
nue without  raising  tax  rates.  And  the 
most  speculated-about  way  of  raising 
tax  revenue  without  raising  tax  rates 
is  to  impose  excise  taxes.  That  has 
been  the  basic  assumption;  that  we  are 
going  to  come  up  with  $19  billion,  if 
we  come  up  with  anything  at  all  in  tax 
revenues,  we  are  going  to  come  up 
with  $19  billion  in  raising  excise  taxes. 
The  Senate  should  realize  that  if  we 
raise  excise  taxes  by  $19  billion  this 
would  be  a  tax  increase  that  would  be 
especially  targeted  to  low-income  tax- 
payers. Last  year,  the  Senate,  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  tax  reform  bill.  I  did  not 
think  it  was  a  very  good  bill.  I  opposed 
it.  But  it  was  not  a  pure  loss.  There 
were  some  good  features  in  the  tax  bill 
last  year. 

One  good  feature  in  the  tax  bill  is 
that  it  took  6  million  low-income  tax- 
payers and  took  them  off  the  tax  rolls 
altogether  and  it  did  reduce  tax  rates 
for  low-income  taxpayers.  That  was 
one  of  the  good  things  about  the  bill. 
It  was  not  totally  terrible,  just  mainly 
terrible,  in  my  view. 

Well,  this  budget  resolution,  if  the 
tax  feature  of  it  ever  became  law, 
would  undo  those  few  good  points  of 
the  bill  of  1986. 

This  budget  resolution,  if  we  in- 
crease excise  taxes  by  enough  to 
create  $19  billion,  would  wipe  out  all 
of  the  tax  cut  for  those  who  have  in- 
comes below  $20,000  and.  instead  of 
getting  a  tax  cut  after  what  we  do, 
they  would  get  a  tax  increase.  And,  ac- 
cording to  the  Peat-Marwick  accoimt- 
ing  firm,  according  to  a  study  made  by 
that  firm,  for  low-income  people,  for 
people  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less, 
the  effect  of  excise  tax  increases- 
taxes  on  beer  and  wine  and  cigarettes, 
especially— the  effect  of  excise  tax  in- 
creases on  people  with  incomes  of 
under  $10,000  would  be  that  instead  of 
cutting  their  taxes  we  would  increase 
their  taxes  by  five  times  the  amount 
of  what  they  got  out  of  the  1986  tax 
bill.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  imder 
this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  my 
own  position  as  clear  as  I  can.  I  am 
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one  Republican  Senator  who  does  not 
totally  rule  out  the  possibility  of  rais- 
ing taxes  someday.  I  was  willing  to 
vote,  for  example,  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  Senator  Holungs'  substi- 
tute budget  resolution  which  would 
have  raised  taxes.  I  voted  for  that  Boi- 
lings proposal  on  the  assumption  that 
we  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  and  that  if  we  can  put  to- 
gether a  package,  including  additional 
revenues,  that  meets  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets,  I  would  be  willing  to 
vote  for  that  package,  grudgingly. 

Philosophically,  I  believe  in  spend- 
ing cuts,  not  tax  increases.  But  I  think 
we  have  to  work  out  of  a  budget  defi- 
cit situation.  I  am  flexible.  I  am  will- 
ing to  work  on  a  package,  even  one 
which  increases  revenue,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  support  a  budget  resolution 
which  calls  for  the  largest  tax  increase 
in  the  history  of  this  country  and  then 
blows  that  tax  increase  not  on  reduc- 
ing the  budget  deficit,  but  instead  on 
increasing  domestic  spending.  That  is 
absolutely  the  worst  result  that  we 
can  come  up  with.  The  worst  result 
that  we  can  have  is  to  increase  the  tax 
burden  on  the  working  people  of  this 
country  and  then,  instead  of  reducing 
the  size  of  the  budget  deficit  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman  targets,  use  that 
money  to  help  finance  $41  biUion  of 
increased  domestic  spending.  That  is 
what  this  budget  resolution  would  do. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to  com- 
pliment the  Budget  Committee,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  chairman  would  view 
this  as  kind  of  an  unwelcome  sort  of  a 
compliment,  but  I  do  believe  that  we 
have  before  us  a  fuindamental  choice 
on  the  direction  of  our  country. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  health 
of  the  country  is  best  promoted  by 
more  spending  in  Washington,  by 
more  programs,  by  more  spending. 

Some  people  believe,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  philosophy,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  pay  too  little  in  the  way  of 
taxes  and  that  the  Job  of  Congress  is 
to  increase  taxes,  not  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  but  to  provide  for  more  spend- 
ing. Some  people  do  not  care  much 
about  the  deficit. 

I  think  that  the  budget  resolution 
that  has  been  presented  to  us  today 
presents  us  with  a  policy  of  missing 
Gramm-Rudman.  raising  taxes,  and  in- 
creasing spending.  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely wrong. 

So  I  would  say  in  just  30  seconds, 
Mr.    President,    I   would   say    to   the 
Senate  that  we  can  either  vote  for 
more  taxes  and  more  domestic  spend- 
ing  and  missing  Gramm-Rudman   or 
we  can  vote  responsibly  and  vote  down 
this  budget  resolution. 
Mr.  CHIIiES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  recognized. 
Mr.    CHILES.   I   thank    the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri   [Mr. 
DAifTORTH],  I  think,  for  his  great  com- 
pliment about  producing  this  budget. 


The  Senator  from  Missouri  said  that 
this  does  provide  a  basic  debate  on 
economic  policy.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  concur  with  that.  I  think  that 
would  have  been  a  much  healthier 
debate  if  you  had  had  something  that 
you  were  debating  with,  if  you  would 
have  had  some  alternatives. 

The  Senator  had  a  chance  to  sit  on 
the  Budget  Committee.  He  has  heard 
me  make  this  kind  of  talk  before,  and 
we  asked  that  side  of  the  aisle  to  par- 
ticipate with  us  as  we  tried  to  put  to- 
gether the  budget:  as  we  participated 
when  we  were  in  the  minority.  I  think 
we  would  have  a  much  better  debate  if 
that  had  happened  on  this  economic 
policy. 

The  Senator  also  said  that  there  is  a 
basic  difference  from  the  Republican 
policies.  He  enunciated  those  policies 
as  they  began  in  1981— and  he  said 
they  were  the  President's  policies— but 
I  think  he  said  they  were  embraced  by 
the  Republicans,  and  that  is  that  you 
were  going  to  cut  taxes  and  were  going 
to  cut  spending.  That  was  a  policy  the 
people  had  a  chance  to  look  at. 

I  see  today  that  the  U.S.  foreign 
debt  has  skyrocketed  to  $263.6  billion. 
Our  Nation  owes  more  than  Brazil, 
Mexico,  and  Argentina  combined.  We 
have  gone  from  the  world's  greatest 
creditor  to  the  world's  greatest  debtor 
since  1981  during  the  time  of  that 
policy  and  that  strategy.  Yes,  there  is 
a  basic  difference  here.  That  choice  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  borrow  more 
money,  which  has  been  that  Republi- 
can policy. 

By  the  time  the  administration  goes 
out  of  office,  according  to  the  letter 
that  was  written  to  us  by  the  Secre- 
tary Treasury,  Mr.  Jim  Baker,  they 
want  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  to  $1.8 
trillion  from  May  of  1989.  That  allows 
the  twilight  of  this  policy  to  start  in 
1981;  8  years.  In  8  years,  we  would 
triple  the  national  debt  of  this  coun- 
try. 

It  took  us  200  years  to  reach  the 
first  $900  bUlion  of  that  debt.  But 
during  this  Republican  strategy  of  cut- 
ting taxes,  and  I  guess  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  cutting  spending, 
we  have  tripled  the  national  debt. 

What  has  happen  to  us?  Our  trade 
picture  is  a  shambles  and  the  Senator 
rightly  said  the  best  thing  we  could  do 
about  trade:  fix  the  deficit.  We  cer- 
tainly concur  in  that.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  we  do.  But  are  we  fixing  it 
with  the  policy  that  we  had  presented, 
again  by  the  President  in  his  budget, 
which  got  18  votes  in  the  Senate? 

I  am  not  sure  how  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  voted  on  that,  so  I  do  not  in- 
clude him  or  say  how  he  would  be 
counted,  as  part  of  that  18  votes.  But 
the  Senator  mentioned  that  this 
misses  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  The 
President's  budget  missed  it  a  little  bit 
more. 
We  missed  it  a  HtUe  bit  less. 


Again,  we  have  talked  about  wheth- 
er anybody  can  present  a  budget  that 
gets  to  $108  billion,  and  no  one  did. 
that  truly  gets  under  there,  under  the 
CBO  figure.  But  that  was  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  target. 

The  President  did  not  see  fit  to  do 
that. 

The  choice,  I  think,  is  very  clear 
here.  The  choice  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  borrow  or  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  say  it  is  time  that 
you  have  to  face  up.  Whatever  you 
decide  is  the  amount  of  money  that 
you  have  to  spend,  be  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  That  is  the  first  thing  we  did. 

The  Senator  used  some  figures  that 
we  were  increasing  spending  with  the 
taxes.  That  is  not  correct.  That  is  not 
correct.  We  have  cut  spending  in  this 
proposal,  overall  about  $9.7  billion. 
Then  we  had  some  additions  that  we 
felt  were  important,  to  try  to  get  the 
country  moving  forward:  Some  pro- 
grams like  that  we  were  doing  in  math 
and  science,  some  of  our  university 
programs  that  the  Senator  cares  about 
very  much:  in  job  promotion  and  job 
training  some  of  the  areas  that  we 
should  do  something  about  there: 
trying  to  do  something  about  cata- 
strophic health  coverage:  trying  to  do 
something  about  welfare  reform  and 
trying  to  put  people  back  to  work: 
some  initiatives  that  the  Governors 
have  had.  Those  were  $3.4  billion. 

Did  we  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  them? 
No.  We  cut  some  programs.  We  cut 
$9.7  billion  and  we  ended  up  with  $6.3 
biUion  in  domestic  spending  as  a  cut. 
That  would  be  a  cut. 

Then  the  revenues  that  we  put  in 
this  proposal  all  come  off  of  the  defi- 
cit. All  are  used  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
This    proposal    reduces    the    deficit 
more  than  the  President's  budget. 

Now,  you  are  right,  that  is  a  policy 
that  we  can  debate.  Maybe  we  could 
have  done  it  better  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri's  help  and  the  people 
from  that  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  could  have  done  it  better.  I 
would  like  to  have  had  that. 

You  probably  could  show  me  the 
way  right  now  that  we  could  do  it  a  lot 
better.  We  do  a  lot  of  bumbling  and 
stumbling  on  this  side,  certainly  this 
Senator  from  Florida.  But  at  least  we 
are  willing  to  try.  We  are  willing  to  say 
that  that  great  policy  that  started  in 
1981  ain't  working— ain't  working. 

The  Laffer  curve,  supply-side  eco- 
nomics, that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
tax  cut  ourselves  into  prosperity,  has 
reached  the  same  fate  as  the  old 
Democratic  philosophy  that  you  could 
spend  yourself  into  prosperity:  It  did 
not  work.  The  Laffer  curve,  supply 
side,  did  not  work  either. 

If  you  spend  more  than  you  take  in, 
that  is  your  deficit,  whether  you  do  it 
with  cutting  taxes  with  red  ink,  which 
we  did  in  1981— and  a  deficit,  in  1981. 
We  had  a  major  tax  cut.  We  gave  the 


people  that  tax  cut  with  red  ink  but  it 
was  supposed  to  cause  us  tremendous 
stimulation  and  people  were  going  to 
take  all  of  their  tax  money  and  they 
were  going  to  put  that  into  new  plant, 
new  equipment,  new  jobs,  and  it  was 
going  to  create  this  great  prosperity. 

Well,  we  are  seeing  what  it  created 
now:  a  tripling  of  the  national  debt,  an 
abnormal  interest  rate,  a  high  dollar 
that  had  us  lose  all  of  our  trading 
competitive  positions  across  the  world. 
That  was  what  that  policy  did. 

Is  this  a  chance  to  try  to  change 
that?  Or,  let  us  say  an  attempt  to 
change  it?  It  is.  It  certainly  is.  And  I 
plead  guilty  to  being  a  party  to  doing 
that. 

Could  we  have  done  it  better?  We 
could  have:  certainly;  much  better. 
With  the  Senator  from  Missouri's  help 
and  with  the  help  of  the  other  people 
from  that  side  of  the  aisle  we  could 
have  done  it  much  better. 

Mr.    DANPORTH.    Mr.    President, 
would  the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  be  happy  to. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  would,  if  I  could 
have  1  minute. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining  on 
this  side? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Forty-eight  minutes. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  think  the  distin- 
gtiished  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
stating  his  opposition  to  the  1981  tax 
cut  and  his  defense  for  a  $19  bUlion 
tax  increase. 

I  have  said  previously  I  do  not  com- 
pletely rule  out  in  my  own  mind  the 
possibility  of  raising  revenue.  What  I 
do  rule  out  is  raising  revenue  and  still 
not  meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings target.  Raising  revenue  is  still 
having  a  Federal  deficit  of  over  $133 
billion  when  it  should  be  $108  billion, 
and  that  $133  billion  is  constructive 
deficit.  That  is  what  I  think.  I  think 
much  of  what  the  committee  has  pro- 
duced is  not  a  tax  increase  designed  to 
getting  at  the  budget  deficit  but  a  tax 
increase  designed  solely,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  tax  increase  and  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  justifying  this  budget. 

Mr.  UOHiESlCl.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  and  then  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
has  indicated  that  they  have  cut  pro- 
grams In  this  budget  to  the  tune  of 
$9.6  blUion.  I  think  I  am  right;  $7.2  bil- 
lion of  that  $9.6  billion  is  because  of 
REIA  refinancing:  this  budget  takes 
credit  for  refinancing  a  loan  program 
and  calls  it  a  cut. 


Frankly,  Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to 
harken  back  to  what  policies  are  right 
and  what  policies  are  wrong,  we  can 
take  it  to  the  American  people  today.  I 
guarantee  you  that  they  favor  the 
policies  that  we  have  had  in  the  last  4 
years  over  the  policies  of  21 -percent 
interest,  double-digit  inflation  that  at 
one  point  reached  20  percent,  an  econ- 
omy that  was  about  to  go  down  the 
tubes.  Essentially,  this  deficit  is  about 
65  percent  the  result  of  a  recession. 

If  this  budget  resolution  is  going  to 
restore  America's  prosperity,  I  know  of 
no  one  around  that  suggests  that  more 
taxes  is  the  way  to  do  it.  It  needs 
fixing:  certain  areas  need  repairing. 
But  there  are  more  people  working 
than  ever.  It  is  an  absolute  joke  to  say 
that  the  new  jobs  are  poor.  We  have 
been  hearing  about  quality  of  jobs. 
Someone  has  written  that  the  new 
jobs  being  created  are  all  poor  jobs.  It 
is  not  even  close  to  true.  The  quality 
of  jobs  Is  excellent  today.  America  is 
growing. 

We  have  to  fix  the  deficit,  but  our 
argtmient  is,  do  you  reduce  domestic 
expenditures  before  you  impose  taxes? 
Our  answer  is  yes.  This  budget  does 
not  do  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
taxes  are  eaten  up  almost  dollar  for 
dollar  by  increases  on  the  domestic 
side  and  yet  it  touts  a  deficit  reduction 
trust  account  someplace  with  these 
taxes. 

The  deficit  is  going  up  on  its  own 
under  this  budget  resolution  because 
we  are  not  cutting  spending.  Then  we 
set  up  a  deficit  reduction  trust  fund 
and  put  the  taxes  in  it.  That  is  a  sham. 
What  are  you  setting  that  up  for  when 
you  still  have  a  deficit? 

If  my  Democratic  colleagues  can 
make  a  point  that  this  budget  is  going 
to  fix  the  American  economy.  I  am 
sure  you  will  have  a  lot  of  converts. 

I  yield   10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

Senator  is  recognized 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  I  might  have  a 
minute,  I  wanted  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  that  the  $9.7  billion 
that  I  have  talked  about  did  not  in- 
clude the  RELA  refinancing. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  yielding  me 
time.  I  also  thank  the  American 
people  who  are  viewing  the  obviously 
partisan  discussion  on  the  merits  of 
the  budget. 

It  was  my  hope  we  would  remain 
conscientious  to  d|ur  commitment  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  It  was  also 
my  hope  that  we  would  not  resort  to 
transparent  guises  to  veil  the  inability 
of  the  Congress  to  squarely  take  on 
the  difficult  task  of  deficit  reduction. 
It  was  further  my  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  would  make  the  deficit  reduc- 


tion which  we  commited  ourselves  to 
just  2  years  ago  when  Congress  agreed 
to  be  t>ound,  and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"bound."  by  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings deficit  targets.  However,  I  regret 
to  say  that  it  is  my  sincere  disappoint- 
ment that  we  could  not  meet  the  defi- 
cit reduction  targets  required  by 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  without 
making  a  mockery  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess. I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  indeed  that  is  what  it  is> 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  budget  rec- 
ommended by  this  conference  report 
makes  no  meaningful  impact  on  reduc- 
ing the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  unenviable  task  which  the 
Budget  Committee  members  and  the 
conferees  were  faced  with  this  year. 
To  attain  mandated  deficit  reduction 
goals,  very  difficult  and  unpopular  de- 
cisions would  have  had  to  be  made. 
Some  of  them  were  made  and  are  re- 
flected in  this  agreement:  but,  unfor- 
tunately, even  more  of  those  difficult 
decisions  were  completely  side- 
stepped. 

The  biggest  fallacy  of  this  agree- 
ment is  the  decision  to  use  the  OMB 
economic  assumptions  instead  of  the 
CBO  assumptions.  While  this  strategy 
technically  satisfies  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  deficit  trrgets  of 
$108  billion,  in  reality,  it  does  not  even 
come  close  to  complying  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law. 

If  CBO  economic  assumptions  had 
been  used  as  they  should  have  been, 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1988  would 
be  $134  billion,  which  is  $26  billion 
over  the  maximum  deficit  amount, 
and  which  would  surely  have  called 
for  sequestration  again  next  year. 

So  we  squeak  by  again  this  year,  but 
who  are  we  fooling  and  when  will  the 
charade  stop?  If  we  do  not  have  the 
will  to  stick  to  the  mandate  of  deficit 
reduction  established  by  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  why  did  we  take 
such  painstaking  efforts  to  enact  such 
a  law?  Have  we  become  so  hardened 
that  we  cannot  face  up  to  the  respon- 
sibility that  is  ours?  If  so,  where  do  we 
go  from  here,  Mr.  President?  I  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  perhaps  it  is 
time  for  us,  once  again,  to  reassess  our 
priorities,  and  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  "pass  the 
buck"  on  making  the  tough  choices  in 
order  to  meaningfully  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  disappoint- 
ed with  the  balance  of  priorities  which 
this  budget  would  have  between  reve- 
nues, defense  and  domestic  spending 
in  the  aggregate,  and  the  allocation  of 
the  funding  for  several  major  func- 
tions in  the  conference  report. 

The  revenue  increases  required  by 
this  agreement  are  too  high.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. What  this  agreement  comes 
down  to  is  a  budget  where  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  pay  directly  for  the 
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fenced  portion  of  the  defense  budget 
and  many  other  Increases^  in  domestic 
spending  programs.  This  might  not  be 
an  unreasonable  alternative,  except 
this  funding  alternative  follows  right 
on  the  heels  of  monumental  tax  legis- 
lation which  promised  the  American 
public,  individuals  and  corporate  enti- 
ties alike,  that  the  sweeping  changes 
which  were  just  enacted  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  would  reduce  tax 
rates  in  exchange  for  the  forbearance 
of  many  credits,  exemptions,  and  de- 
ductions, which  have  been  swept  away. 
Although  the  conference  agreement 
includes  a  sense-of-the-Senate  provi- 
sion which  states  that  the  assumptions 
underlying  the  revenue  levels  in  the 
resolution  will  not  be  achieved  by  de- 
laying or  raising  the  individual  or  cor- 
porate tax  rates  enacted  in  1986.  this 
conference  agreement  mandates  that 
$73  billion  in  new  revenue  be  raised 
over  the  next  3  years.  So  even  if  there 
is  not  an  increase  in  the  tax  rates,  this 
agreement  requires  $73  billion  in  reve- 
nue increases. 

In  the  end,  whether  or  not  taxes  are 
raised  by  an  adjustment  to  tax  rates  or 
by  some  other  means,  there  is  no  un- 
certainty of  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  is  going  to  pay  the  price 
for  this  budget  through  new  taxes.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  is  this  fair?  Is  this  re- 
alistic? Is  this  honest?  I  think  not. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said  in 
the  det>ate  and  the  discussion  on  the 
merits  of  this  agreement,  but  there  is 
no  reference  in  this  agreement  to  the 
fact  that  the  increase  in  revenues  is 
not  going  to  reduce  the  deficit.  That  is 
the  fallacy  here.  We  are  talking  about 
approximately  $21  billion  in  total  reve- 
nue increases  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
alone,  yet  these  revenues  are  not  re- 
ducing the  accumulated  Federal  debt 
nor  the  deficit.  If  we  were  raising  reve- 
nues to  reduce  the  accumulated  debt, 
we  would  be  reducing  the  principal;  we 
would  be  reducing  our  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  debt;  and  we  would  be 
doing  something  positive.  But  as  evi- 
denced by  this  agreement,  we  are  not 
making  those  kinds  of  judgments,  and 
I  think  that  is  unfortunate. 

We  will  take  more  taxes  from  the 
American  people  and  they  will  lose  the 
productive  use  of  those  fimds.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  uses  those  funds  to  pro- 
vide more  services.  The  hard  decisions 
to  cut  spending  and  to  avoid  such  a 
large  tax  increase  have  simply  not 
been  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  distressed 
with  the  defense  portion  of  the  budget 
which  I  feel  is  inadequate.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  conference  agreement 
ties  the  tier-two  defense  fuinding  level 
to  the  enactment  of  a  reconciliation 
bill  which  would  yield  $93  bUlion  over 
the  3  years.  If  it  is  necessary  in  the 
view  of  the  conferees  to  fence  the  ad- 
ditional fiscal  year  1988  defense  fund- 
ing and  tie  it  to  reconciliation,  then 


perhaps  the  same  technique  should 
have  been  adopted  for  those  domestic 
spending  programs  which  would  re- 
ceive increases  over  baseline  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

Mr.  President,  funding  for  domestic 
spending  programs  in  this  agreement 
would  provide  for  a  myriad  of  possi- 
bilities. Some  programs  would  be 
funded  at  baseline  levels,  some  would 
receive  generous  increases  above  base- 
line, and  some  would  be  reduced  below 
baseline  funding  levels.  It  all  depends 
on  the  program  and  the  budget  func- 
tion. 

It  is  hard  to  pick  out  which  of  the 
many  important  functions  merit  fund- 
ing increases  over  baseline  and  which 
programs  will  be  reduced  below  base- 
line. Every  program  is  important  in  its 
own  right  and  could  be  justified.  I'm 
sure  that  funding  can  be  put  to  good 
use  for  the  beneficiaries  of  each  pro- 
gram. However,  there  are  some  dis- 
turbing results  which  flow  from  the 
funding  levels  recommended  in  this 
conference  agreement.  It  makes  me 
once  again  ask  my  colleagues,  where 
are  our  priorities? 

Certainly,  funding  increases  over 
baseline  can  be  justified  for  programs 
such  as  education,  health,  and  income 
security.  But  I  question  the  absolute 
need  for  sizable  funding  increases  over 
baseline  for  functions  such  as  800:  gen- 
eral government,  which  will  receive  a 
$400-million  increase  in  BA  over  the 
fiscal  year  1988  baseline  level,  and  no 
reconciliation  requirements.  I  think  it 
is  crucial  to  point  out  that  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  this  function  800  fund- 
ing increase  is  for  Senate  campaign  fi- 
nancing legislation.  We  debated  the 
merits  of  the  priority  of  funding  cam- 
paign financing  legislation  just  a  short 
time  ago  during  the  consideration  of 
the  budget  resolution,  when  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens] 
and  I  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  be- 
cause of  a  partisan  vote,  to  amend  the 
resolution  by  transferring  $100  million 
from  function  800  to  function  700,  vet- 
erans benefits  and  services,  to  provide 
additional  funding  for  veterans'  pro- 
grams. I  believe  now  every  bit  as 
strongly  as  I  believed  then,  that  fund- 
ing of  campaign  financing  can  never 
compare  with  the  needs  of  other  vital- 
ly important  programs,  such  as  veter- 
ans' programs  which,  instead  of  being 
increased  above  baseline  level,  or  even 
maintained  at  the  fiscal  1988  baseline 
level,  has  been  cut  by  $50  million  in 
outlays.  It's  interesting  that  the  veter- 
ans' funding  reduction  below  baseline 
is  slightly  less  than  the  amount  of 
funding  increase  over  baseline  for 
campaign  refinancing.  The  fact  that 
new  fimding  for  our  campaign  financ- 
ing has  survived  and  has  been  included 
in  this  conference  report  disappoints 
me— because  it's  a  classic  case  of  what 
we  think  is  more  important,  in  spite  of 
our  token  expressions  of  budget  con- 
sciousness and  responsibility. 


Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  proposal  to  fund  campaign 
refinancing  means  that  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation,  not  in  the  guise  of 
public  financing,  but  indeed  the  tax- 
payers themselves  will  directly  finance 
and  fund  our  elections,  and  I  find  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  $100  million  left 
in  this  budget  for  that  purpose  very 
disagreeable. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  con- 
clude by  making  a  few  observations 
about  the  funding  for  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  services  that  this  agreement 
would  provide. 

Funding  for  veterans'  programs 
would  be  $50  million  below  the  fiscal 
year  1988  baseline  level,  and  on  top  of 
that  reduction  will  be  an  additional 
$50  million  reduction  imposed  by  the 
reconciliation  requirements  contained 
in  this  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  if  all  the  other  do- 
mestic spending  programs  had  been 
held  to  baseline  or  sub-baseline  spend- 
ing levels  to  tighten  the  belt,  so  to 
speak,  in  order  to  meaningfully  reduce 
the  deficit,  I  could  accept  this  reduc- 
tion below  the  baseline  level  for  the 
veterans'  function  and  so  could  veter- 
ans. But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  cuts 
in  domestic  programs  which  were 
made  are  not  part  of  a  uniform  means 
of  reducing  the  deficit.  Rather,  those 
cuts  are  made,  along  with  huge  reve- 
nue increases,  to  pay  for  increases 
at>ove  baseline  in  other  domestic  func- 
tions. I  find  that  to  be  unacceptable. 

Also,  the  fiscal  year  1988  funding 
level  for  veterans'  programs  will  be 
less  than  that  unanimously  requested 
by  the  authorizing  committees  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  and  less 
than  the  funding  levels  passed  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  budget  reso- 
lutions. Thus,  funding  for  veterans' 
programs  actually  came  out  of  confer- 
ence with  an  even  lower  level  than  it 
went  into  conference  with!  I  think 
that  is  not  equitable  when  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  funding  of  veterans'  pro- 
grams is  to  be  used  for  other  domestic 
programs,  which  clearly  have  no 
higher  priority  than  the  obligations 
we  have  to  the  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  can  do  better.  I  do  not  believe  the 
right  priorities  have  been  picked  in 
the  budget  proposed  in  this  conference 
agreement,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
this  budget  will  serve  the  American 
people  well.  The  price  of  this  budget 
is,  without  a  doubt,  too  high,  and  the 
cost  is  not  justifiable.  I  do  not  think 
the  spending  choices  are  wise,  and  the 
staggering  tax  increases  can  not  even 
be  justified  by  a  claim  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  deficit,  because  this 
budget  does  not  really  reduce  the  defi- 
cit in  any  meaningful  way.  Rather,  the 
tax  increases  will  merely  support 
more.  more,  and  even  more  Govern- 
ment spending.  I  do  not  believe  that 


even  the  logic  that  "more  is  better" 
can  justify  this  budget  agreement. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  back 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  who  yielded 
the  time  to  me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  may  need. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  the  matter  of 
this  budget  for  just  a  few  minutes.  It 
is  not  one  that  I  have  an  easy  time 
with,  so  let  me  review  exactly  the 
thought  processes  which  brought  me 
to  my  final  conclusion  as  to  how  to 
vote  on  the  matter. 

First,  insofar  as  the  conference 
report  on  the  budget  is  concerned,  it  is 
far  superior  to  anything  that  was  pro- 
posed by  the  White  House  or  proposed 
Senate  Republican  alternative.  When 
I  say  far  superior,  I  mean  far  superior 
in  the  sense  that  the  defense  figures 
are  lower,  the  deficit  is  lower,  spend- 
ing for  education,  health,  housing,  sci- 
ence, and  transportation  is  higher.  So. 
clearly,  it  marks  a  sea  change  insofar 
as  the  priorities  of  the  Nation  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  brings  an  end  to  the  ever-escalat- 
ing defense  expenditures.  It  brings  an 
end  to  the  never-ending  cuts  in  domes- 
tic programs.  And  it  starts  to  face  up 
to  the  problems  of  the  deficit. 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  colleagues 
speak  on  the  floor  today  and  I  have 
certainly  heard  and  read  about  the 
President's  crusade  on  the  road  rela- 
tive to  the  matter  of  taxes.  I  would 
like  to  address  that  subject  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  think  there  are  problems  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  first,  let  me 
address  this  matter  of  the  fact  of  no 
new  taxes.  That  is  a  great  political 
statement  even  though  it  might  total- 
ly fly  in  the  face  of  reality.  Let  me 
give  a  very  good  example,  one  that  I 
posed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  week  ago  in  the  Republican 
caucus. 

We  have  in  our  midst  a  new  crisis, 
the  matter  of  the  disease  AIDS.  This 
Is  something  of  recetit  vintage.  It 
really  was  not  around,  or  recognized  as 
AIDS,  at  the  time  the  President  of  the 
United  States  took  office  in  1981.  It 
really  was  not  even  an  issue  during  the 
course  of  the  1984  campaign.  It  is 
something  that  only  within  the  last 
couple  of  years,  we  have  recognized  as 
a  disease,  tried  to  find  an  answer  to, 
tried  to  take  care  of  those  who  have 
the  disease,  and  tried  to  anticipate  the 
costs  of  the  disease  into  the  future.  All 
this  is  new  matter. 

On  one  aspect  of  it,  the  cost  of 
health  care  in  the  future,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States,  indicat- 
ed in  his  report  that  the  health  care 


costs  to  the  Nation  will  be  somewhere 
between  $8  billion  and  $16  billion  by 
the  year  1991. 

No  one  anticipated  this  when  they 
made  their  political  statements  of  no 
taxes,  either  in  1980  or  in  1984.  It  was 
a  matter  thrust  upon  us,  but  certainly 
one  to  which  we  have  to  respond.  So 
what  do  you  do  now  at  this  juncture? 
Do  you  say,  we  are  not  going  to  tend 
to  the  matter  or  do  you  say  we  are  not 
going  to  pay  for  the  matter?  Obvious- 
ly, both  of  those  options  are  irrespon- 
sible—indeed, imthinkable— by  this 
body. 

I  posed  this  question  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  week  ago:  What  do  we  intend  to 
do  with  the  figure  of  $8  billion  to  $16 
billion  which  is  going  to  have  to  be  ex- 
pended by  this  Nation  in  health  care 
costs?  I  am  not  now  referring  to  educa- 
tion. I  am  not  referring  to  research  or 
science.  I  am  just  talking  about  the 
health  care  costs. 

And  the  President  responded,  "Well, 
constitutionally  I  will  not  be  around 
here  in  1990  and.  No.  2,  how  do  we 
know  these  costs  are  true  costs?" 

Well,  that  is  a  nonanswer.  The  fact 
is  you  ought  to  take  the  worst  case 
scenario  and  prepare  for  it  fiscally. 
That  is  fiscal  responsibility. 

If  there  is  the  potential  of  that  li- 
ability over  the  hill— and  believe  me, 
there  is  that  potential;  it  is  a  figure 
cited  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States— you  better  prepare  for 
it. 

You  ctmnot  say  we  are  not  going  to 
take  care  of  these  people  or  it  is  not 
going  to  happen.  You  better  prepare 
for  it,  and  there  is  only  one  way  I 
know  how  to  prepare  for  a  $16  billion 
tab.  You  better  raise  revenues. 

I  do  not  intend  to  turn  this  into  an 
AIDS  argimient,  but  I  cite  it  as  a  ex- 
ample of  how  matters  change.  New 
problems  demand  new  responses  and 
to  go  around  giving  a  one-note  argu- 
ment ad  nauseum— do  not  raise 
taxes— might  make  great  political 
fodder  but  it  makes  no  practical  sense. 
I  wonder  if  the  response  would  be  no 
new  taxes  if  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
shooting  war  tomorrow.  I  suspect  from 
this  administration  all  of  a  sudden 
there  would  be  a  great  need  for  new 

The  fact  is  that  this  budget  is  a  very 
cold  document  when  it  comes  time  to 
toting  up  or  assessing  our  assets  and  li- 
abilities and  our  potential  assets  and 
our  potential  liabilities. 

What  is  needed  is  a  practical  argu- 
ment in  terms  of  fiscal  responsibility 
both  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  and  in  reducing  the  deficit. 

For  too  long  within  this  Government 
we  followed  the  political  response, 
that  is.  we  did  not  go  at  the  business 
of  reducing  the  deficit  because  every- 
body had  their  own  piece  of  partisan- 
ship or  philosophy  which  made  that 
impossible.  Specifically,  if  you  want  to 
reduce   the   deficit,   you   have   to   do 


three  things:  You  have  to  reduce  the 
defense  spending:  you  have  to  put  all 
of  oiu*  programs  on  budget,  and  you 
have  to  raise  revenue.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  reducing  the  deficit. 

I  am  sorry  we  have  the  deficit,  but  it 
is  there.  It  is  there  as  a  result  of  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations. The  only  way  you  are  going 
to  reduce  It  is  in  the  fashion  that  I 
have  described. 

The  difficulty  has  been  that  Repub- 
licans have  not  wanted  to  reduce  the 
defense  budget;  Democrats  have  not 
wanted  to  put  all  the  programs  on 
budget,  and  neither  party  has  wanted 
to  raise  taxes.  It  has  been  a  political 
response  to  a  very  real  problem,  and 
that  is  why  the  problem  is  still  with 
us. 

So  when  I  hear  from  my  own  side  of 
the  aisle,  "Don't  raise  taxes,"  fine. 
That  assumes  the  world  is  the  same  in 
1987  as  it  was  in  1980.  and  that  is  pre- 
posterous. It  also  disregards  the  costs 
that  we  know  lie  ahead. 

Now,  let  me  disabuse  my  fellow 
American  citizens  of  one  thing,  that 
we  have  a  lot  of  welfare  handout  pro- 
grams here  and  if  we  get  rid  of  those, 
we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  the  deficit. 
Forget  it.  That  type  of  program  reduc- 
tion started  in  the  Carter  years  and 
continued  through  the  Reagan  years. 
You  are  down  to  the  bone  now.  There 
is  nothing  else  to  cut.  There  Is  no 
money  being  handed  out  willy-nilly. 

I  have  told  you  how  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  there  is  nobody  in  this 
room  who  can  argue  the  point.  The 
money  for  deficit  reduction  Is  in  the 
defense  budget,  it  is  In  revenues,  and  It 
Is  putting  all  programs  on  budget  and 
making  provision  for  them. 

So  if  anybody  is  going  to  act  in  a  re- 
sponsible way  fiscally,  let  them  con- 
cede the  fact  that  if  you  are  going  to 
have  deficit  reduction— and  I  think 
many  Americans  think  that  is  pretty 
darned  important  because  it  is  a  time 
bomb  waiting  to  blow  up  in  our  face- 
then  you  better  not  rule  out  any 
option. 

I  said  I  have  a  few  comments  as 
usual  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am 
not  enthralled  by  this  Democratic  pro- 
posal of  raising  taxes  and  applying  it 
to  defense.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
for  at  least  having  a  modicum  of  polit- 
ical courage  to  suggest  the  raising  of 
taxes  under  any  set  of  circumstances.  I 
think  they  are  to  be  given  credit  for 
that. 

The  problem  arises  when  they  then 
say,  "But  this , Is  to  be  applied  to  de- 
fense." WhyjK)  defense?  It  seems  to 
me  you  cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat 
it,  too.  On  that  score,  if  we  are  going 
to  do  it,  then  it  should  apply  to  what- 
ever the  priorities  happen  to  be  as  de- 
termined by  this  body. 

I  have  cited  one  example,  the  crisis 
that   we   are   facing   in   the   area   of 
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AIDS.  Let  me  give  you  another  one  in 
the  area  of  health,  the  problem  of  the 
aged.  We  know— and  this  is  a  matter  of 
statistics — that  by  the  year  2000  the 
over-85  population  in  this  Nation  will 
have  doubled,  and  by  the  year  2020 
the  over-65  population  will  have  dou- 
bled. Yet.  the  provision  for  the  elderly 
in  this  budget  is  penurious  indeed— a 
few  extra  dollars  here  and  there  but 
cuts  in  other  areas,  or  level  funding 
certain  programs  such  as  geriatric 
medicine.  There  is  no  way  this  budget 
meets  the  problem  of  the  aging.  I 
might  add  I  intend,  starting  with 
today's  debate,  to  define  the  problem 
of  the  aging  as  more  than  whether  we 
have  Social  Security  or  not.  That  com- 
pletely obfuscates  everything  else  that 
Involves  a  quality  of  life  for  our  elder- 
ly citizens. 

We  know  that  problem  is  coming 
over  the  hill.  This  is  not  my  opinion.  I 
am  not  bleeding  over  the  floor  here 
for  the  elderly.  I  am  just  saying  what 
the  statistics  are. 

We  will  not  have  the  personnel  in 
medicine  to  handle  the  problem.  We 
will  not  have  the  programs.  We  will 
not  have  the  science.  We  will  not  have 
the  facilities  or  the  housing. 

It  is  these  types  of  matters  that 
should  be  debated  on  this  floor.  These 
are  the  matters  that  should  be  de- 
clared priority,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
have  a  tax  increase,  then  let  it  be  for 
those  matters  that  are  of  a  priority 
nature.  I  have  just  disclosed  at  least 
two.  There  are  many  others.  It  is  not 
suificient  to  go  ahead  and  say,  well,  we 
will  raise  taxes  but  that  money  goes  to 
defense. 

The  last  point  that  I  want  to  make 
has  to  do  with  the  budget  before  us 
and  another  aspect  of  my  disquiet 
with  it. 

First  of  all.  I  compliment  my  col- 
league. Senator  Chiles,  for  working 
closely  with  this  ranking  member  on 
the  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  think  we  had  a  fair 
give  and  take  within  the  parameters  of 
what  was  put  before  us  regarding 
moneys  to  be  allocated  for  health  and 
education. 

My  feeling  was  that  the  health  func- 
tion in  the  budget  resolution  should  be 
at  least  a  billion  doUars  more,  a  billion 
dollars  more  than  that  which  was  in 
the  original  proposal.  We  went  back 
and  forth  and  finally  arrived  at  a 
figure  of  MOO  million  more.  I  am  now 
informed  that  in  this  budget,  that 
$400  mlUion  over  the  original  proposal 
is  estimated  to  be  down  to  $200  mil- 
Uon. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  assurance  of 
the  chairman  that  the  matters  that 
relate  to  AIDS  wiU  be  taken  care  of. 
He  has  given  that  assurance  and  so  I 
do  not  want  to  even  discuss  that  any 
further.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
many  other  areas  of  science  and 
health  that  cry  out  for  appropriate  al- 
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location  of  our  resources.  I  repeat  day 
in,  day  out,  thousands  of  people  across 
the  width  and  breadth  of  this  Nation 
make  the  statement  one  to  the  other. 
"If  you  don't  have  your  health,  you 
don't  have  anything." 

But  we  have  yet  to  translate  that 
into  national  policy.  Research  into 
heart  disease,  cancer,  diabetes,  brittle 
t>one  disease,  and  schizophrenia  is  not 
yet  a  national  priority.  I  can  go  right 
down  the  whole  checklist,  big  illnesses 
and  small,  big  dollar  amounts  and 
little,  all  causing  hurt  and  all  causing 
death. 

Yet  we  have  to  sit  here  and  scrounge 
for  every  last  penny,  $200  million 
more  than  the  original  proposal.  It  is 
considerably  more,  I  might  add,  than 
the  proposal  of  the  President,  so  I  am 
not  argruing  that  one.  But  when  are  we 
finally  going  to  give  to  health  and  sci- 
ence the  due  which  each  of  us  believe 
individually  is  owed?  It  is  not  in  this 
budget. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  again  that 
funding  for  education  is  considerably 
more  than  proposed  either  by  the  Pre- 
sident or  any  proposal  coming  from 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  during 
the  budget  debate,  and  that  is  a  good 
thing. 

When  are  we  once  again  going  to  be 
a  Nation  that  lives  for  our  children,  all 
of  our  children,  those  going  to  college, 
those  going  to  elementary  school, 
those  desiring  of  special  education, 
those  desiring  of  vocational  education? 
Notice  not  for  1  minute  since  I  have 
been  on  this  floor  have  I  asked  for 
anything  for  welfare  or  handouts.  I 
am  talking  about  the  investments  in 
people. 

As  much  as  this  is  an  increase  over 
what  the  President  proposes,  it  still 
falls  far  short  of  what  is  needed  by 
this  society  in  terms  of  the  enlighten- 
ment of  all  of  its  people,  the  quality  of 
life  of  all  of  its  people,  and  the  health 
of  all  of  its  people. 

I  realize  that  my  concept  of  what 
the  Nation's  priorities  should  be  are 
not  going  to  be  totally  realized  in  this 
document.  The  reason  why  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  it.  and  I  will,  is  that  it 
comes  far  closer  than  any  other  pro- 
posal offered  to  what  I  envisage  as  the 
future  of  my  Nation,  both  in  terms  of 
its  fiscal  responsibility  and  in  terms  of 
its  priorities. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  are  going  to 
vote  for  this  document  are  going  to 
carry  the  day  today,  but  I  would  hope 
that  as  the  debate  continues,  and  the 
main  debate  is  not  going  to  be  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  real 
decision  has  to  be  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  to  what  they  want.  Are 
they  finally  going  to  come  face  to  face 
with  reality  as  to  how  you  reduce  the 
deficit,  or  are  they  going  to  be  spoon 
fed  politics  to  make  them  feel  good? 

Do  the  American  people  believe  that 
the  national  security  is  as  much  as  a 
matter  of  housing,  transportation,  sci- 


ence, health,  and  education  as  it  Is  de- 
fense? 

If  they  believe  that,  then  not  only 
will  we  carry  the  <Jay  today,  but  we 
will  be  able  to  override  a  potential 
Presidential  veto  on  legislation  to  im- 
plement the  budget  resolution. 

But  in  this,  as  in  all  matters,  it  is  re- 
ality that  we  have  to  deal  with  and  not 
politics  and  philosophy. 

The  year  is  1987.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  priorities  of  the  last  6 
years  have  brought  us  dangerously 
close  to  being  imperiled  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  deficit  speaks  for  itself.  For 
all  the  protestations  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, where  does  this  deficit  sit?  It 
grows  and  grows.  For  all  the  protesta- 
tions of  wars  on  drugs  and  assistance 
to  those  who  have  AIDS,  and  on  down 
the  checklist,  where  is  the  money  to 
do  these  things?  Reality— the  reality 
of  the  world  around  us  is  what  calls 
me  to  go  ahead  and  vote  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
when  not  only  will  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  raise  taxes,  but  we  will  also 
have  to  realize  that  those  taxes  are  far 
better  devoted  to  the  business  of  life 
than  to  the  business  of  death. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  California.  Senator  Wilson. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 
Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  because  my  friend 
and  the  manager  of  this  legislation, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  can 
yield  but  5  minutes,  I  am  going  to  con- 
centrate on  a  few  main  points. 

First,  to  give  an  appropriate  setting 
to  this  whole  discussion,  I  would 
remind  all  within  earshot  that  in  1984 
a  major  Presidential  election  was 
fought  explicitly  on  the  issue  of  deficit 
reduction  and  tax  increases,  and  was 
decided  by  the  American  people.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Congress,  having  in 
both  parties  preached  the  necessity  of 
deficit  reduction  to  avoid  mortgaging 
the  future  of  our  children  and  grand- 
children with  interest  payments  on  a 
growing,  mounting  national  debt,  fi- 
nally took  action  on  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  legislation  which 
held  out  for  the  first  time  within  dec- 
ades of  promise  to  the  American 
people  of  bringing  us  back  to  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget,  and  indeed  of- 
fered to  do  so  by  1991. 

With  that  setting,  Mr.  President,  the 
first  unhappy  fact  that  we  need  to 
concentrate  on  now  is  that  this  pro- 
posal upon  which  we  shall  vote  to- 
night misses  the  Gramm-Rudman  def- 
icit target  by  over  $26  billion.  And  it 
does  so  while  substantially  increasing 
domestic  spending  by  $41  billion  next 


year   compared   to   the   levels   estab- 
lished in  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget. 

Insofar  as  it  does  seek  to  bring  about 
deficit  reduction,  it  does  so  by  a  combi- 
nation of  new  taxes,  still  more  defense 
cuts,  and  a  scheme  to  refinance  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  where  are 
our  colleagues  who  in  1984  cried  out  so 
loud  that  we  must  reduce  the  deficit, 
who  voted  for  the  Gramm-Rudman 
legislation,  and  who  told  their  con- 
stituents that  it  was  our  solemn  duty 
to  bring  down  the  deficit  and  return  us 
to  economic  health  and  the  level  of  in- 
terest rates  that  would  encourage  job 
creation  by  small  businesses  in  this 
Nation? 

Where  are  they  now?  Are  they  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  a  deficit  target  level 
that  is  $26  billion  above  that  called  for 
by  the  Gramm-Rudman  legislation? 
And  if  they  are  willing  to  make  cuts  in 
defense  spending  what  is  the  impact  of 
those  cuts? 

This  budget  plan  holds  hostage  our 
national  security  to  tax  increases.  The 
only  segment  of  spending  that  is  pred- 
icated upon  approving  a  tax  increase  is 
defense  spending.  Nondefense  spend- 
ing will  increase  $53  billion  over  fiscal 
year  1987  levels  under  this  plan  re- 
gardless of  what  action  the  Congress 
takes  on  tax  increases. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut. We  do  need  to  make  provi- 
sions for  new  spending.  And  AIDS— he 
and  I  happen  to  share  the  conviction- 
is  one  of  the  most  compelling  demands 
upon  this  Nation.  But  there  is  more 
than  one  way  to  make  such  a  provi- 
sion. There  are  other  cuts  that  can  be 
made  to  programs  which,  though  de- 
sirable, are  of  less  importance  by  far 
than  the  kind  of  health  demands 
made  by  this  new  threat,  one  that  did 
not  exist  a  few  years  ago. 

For  example,  we  passed  the  1985 
farm  bill— a  farm  bill  which  was  adver- 
tised as  costing  $52  billion  over  5 
years.  Estimates  are  that  Its  cost  will 
reach  $80  billion.  At  the  same  time,  it 
does  not  fulfill  the  expectations  of 
American  farmers  and  consumers  that 
we  will,  in  fact,  be  able  to  assure  them 
a  decent  farm  income. 

But  the  point,  Mr-.  President,  Is  that 
we  are  treating  defense  as  a  hostage. 
Even  with  this  tax  increase  we  will  un- 
derfund  not  just  the  administrations' 
request,  but  also  the  real  spending  re- 
quired to  maintain  our  Nations'  de- 
fenses; and  to  maintain  our  interna- 
tional credibility. 

And  how  are  we  going  to  cut  military 
spending,  by  the  way?  I  would  like 
those  who  are  proposing  this  budget 
to  tell  me  what  cuts  they  plan.  Are 
they  going  to  cut  the  military  pay 
raise?  Are  they  going  to  argue  for  re- 
ductions in  maintenance  and  readiness 
that  we  hear  we  are  deserting  so  often 
In  favor  of  new  spending?  Are  they 
going  to  kill  the  entire  shipbuilding  ac- 
count? Are  they  going  to  kiU  all  of  the 


new  lines  of  equipment  that  are  so  ea- 
gerly advocated  by  so  many  Members 
of  this  body?  We  do  not  have  the  time 
to  get  Into  a  reasonable  discussion  of 
how  we  might  reduce  defense  spend- 
ing. 

So  let  us  spend  the  last  minute  or 
two  on  the  nature  of  these  tax  in- 
creases. If  they  are  raised  as  proposed, 
they  will  be  raised  by  $19.3  billion,  the 
largest  single  first-year  tax  increase  in 
history.  But  how  will  these  new  taxes 
be  raised?  Are  we  going  to  increase  in- 
dividual rates?  Are  we  going  to  engage 
in  the  ultimate  hypocrisy  of  having 
told  the  American  people  last  year  in 
the  tax  reform  debate  that  we  are 
going  to  lower  your  tax  rates  only  to 
turn  right  around  and  raise  them?  Are 
we  going  to  do  it  instead  by  increasing 
excise  taxes,  by  taxing  the  i>oor  in  a 
regressive  way  that  will  rob  them  indi- 
rectly and  less  honestly  than  that  if 
we  were  to  increase  tax  rates? 

Mr.  President,  neither  option  is  ac- 
ceptable. I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  in  1982  this  Congress 
passed  a  $100  billion  tax  Increase,  sup- 
ported by  this  President  in  the  name 
of  deficit  reduction,  and  promised  to 
him  on  the  basis  that  the  Congress 
would  produce  $3  of  spending  cuts  for 
every  $1  tax  Increase,  but  clearly 
failed  to  deliver  on  that  promise.  No 
wonder  many  of  us  are  so  highly  skep- 
tical that  we  win.  In  fact,  lower  the 
deficit  with  this  tax  Increase. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  has  all  but 
expired,  so  I  will  take  my  seat  by 
saying  that  this  is  an  unwise  proposal. 
It  is  unfair  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
and  unfair  to  our  Nation's  future. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time  necessary  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  For 
how  long? 

Mr.  EXON.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  need? 

Mr.  SANPORD.  About  10  or  12  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  big  point  that  ought  to  be  made 
before  we  conclude  this  debate  on  the 
budget.  Now  that  we  have  before  us 
for  our  consideration  this  budget  con- 
ference report,  the  administration  is 
once  again— the  President— going 
about  the  land  leveling  against  the 
Congress  its  same  old  tired  charge 
that  ours  is  not  a  credible  budget  plan; 
that  it  swells  the  deficit,  that  it  hurts 
defense,  and  that  If  falls  to  reduce 
wasteful  Federal  spending.  I  believe  It 
is  high  time  to  set  the  record  straight 
about  the  fiscal  ruination  being 
brought  down  upon  us  by  President 
Reagan  and  his  administration.  It  is 
high  time  we  lay  out  for  the  public  to 


see  what  David  Broder  refers  to  as  the 
administration's  "spend-now-pay-later 
fiscal  foolishness." 

Let  me  document  just  a  few  aspects 
of  this  President's  budget  record. 

This  is  the  President  who  rode  into 
town  in  1981  preaching  the  virtues  of 
a  balanced  budget  while  Sondemning 
the  fiscal  waste  and  unhealthy  deficits 
of  prior  administrations.  Today,  6 
years  later,  the  Nation  is  drowning  in 
a  sea  of  red  ink  from  his  policies, 
which  have  yielded  the  six  largest 
budget  deficits  in  our  Nation's  history. 
By  1988.  this  President  will  have  pre- 
sided over  an  unbelievable,  and  com- 
pletely irresponsible,  buildup  in  our 
national  debt,  from  about  $900  billion 
in  1981  to  a  projected  $2.8  trillion  in 
1989. 

This  is  the  President  who  rode  into 
town  in  1981  preaching  the  virtues  of 
free  trade.  His  anything  goes  policies 
have  had  some  astounding  results  in 
the  last  6  years  as  our  Nation  as 
plunged  from  having  long  been  one  of 
the  leading  trading  nations  in  the 
world  to  having  now  become  the  larg- 
est debtor  Nation  in  the  world  with 
trade  deficits  exceeding  $100  billion  in 
each  of  the  last  3  years.  The  total  U.S. 
trade  debt  at  the  end  of  1986  was 
greater  than  the  cumulative  total  of 
the  next  three  largest  debtor  nations. 
These  deficits  have  had  the  absolutely 
intolerable  effect  of  creating  millions 
of  jobs  overseas  while  taking  away  mil- 
lions of  jobs  from  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try. And  the  world's  largest  financial 
institutions,  long  concentrated  here  in 
the  United  States,  shifted  in  the  1980's 
to  Japan. 

This  Is  the  President  who  rode  Into 
town  In  1981  clamoring  for  a  smaller 
Government  budget.  His  strident  at- 
tacks were  based  on  a  Federal  budget 
that  in  1980  consumed  23  percent  of 
our  total  gross  national  product.  And 
where  do  we  stand  today?  Surprising- 
ly, in  fiscal  1987  under  the  benign 
leadership  of  Ronald  Reagan,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  still  consumes  23  percent 
of  total  gross  national  product.  De- 
fense spending  and  Interest  on  our 
bulging  national  debt  now  comprise  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  total,  offset- 
ting the  President's  imposed  cuts  in  a 
wide  range  of  domestic  programs,  from 
education  and  training  to  clean  water 
and  transportation. 

And  what  have  we  gotten  for  these 
large  budget  increases?  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  rose  from  $53  billion  in 
1980  to  $136  billion  In  1986— an  In- 
crease of  over  150  percent.  And  sadly 
the  primary  beneficiaries  of  these  In- 
terest payments  are  overseas  Investors, 
who  are  taking  good  advantage  of  our 
fiscal  mess  by  loaning  us  the  money  to 
float  our  massive  deficits  at  premium 
interest  rates. 

In  defense,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  added  over  $500  billion  real 
growth  beyond  inflation  from  1981  to 
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1987.  That  is  a  tremendous  portion  of 
our  national  wealth  over  this  period. 
And  what  have  we  received  from  this 
investment?  The  short  answer  is.  not 
much.  The  Reagan  team  adopted  no 
overall  strategy:  money  was  just  made 
available   for   whatever   the    military 
services  and  their  contractor  friends 
wanted.  The  results  included  higher 
prices  for  all  weapons  and  unprece- 
dented profits  for  all  defense  contrac- 
tors, who  then  proceeded  through  tax 
loopholes  to  pay  little  or  no  taxes  in 
the  period  from  1981  to  1985.  The  de- 
fense  contractors   certainly   did   well 
but  our  military  capability   did   not 
grow    proportionately.    Our    military 
forces  are  only  slightly  larger,  the  in- 
vestment  in   new   weapons   has   pro- 
duced no  major  shifts  in  the  military 
balance,  and  military  commanders  still 
claim    large    shortfalls    in    readiness. 
What  was  widely  described  as  a  de- 
fense "boom"  might  more  properly  be 
called  a  defense  "bust." 

This  is  the  President  who  rode  into 
town  in  1981  promising  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  American  people.  And 
what  have  we  seen  in  recent  years? 
Budgets  with  false  economic  forecasts 
have  become  the  norm  each  year. 
These  "fudged  forecasts"  have  been 
deliberately  concocted  to  deceive  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  budget  prob- 
lem. Outyear  projections  of  expendi- 
ture cuts  are  designated  with  a  "magic 
asterisk"  to  avoid  telling  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  the  true 
extent  of  the  actions  that  have  to  be 
taken. 

This  is  the  President  who  states  that 
he  will  bear  full  responsibility  for  his 
actions.  And  yet  this  is  the  same  Presi- 
dent who  always  seems  to  find  a  fall 
guy  for  the  bad  things  that  happen  on 
his  watch— be  it  the  tragic  loss  of  our 
Marines  in  Lebanon  in  1983,  the  Iran- 
Contra  aiffair  with  all  of  its  unsavory 
implications,  and  the  budgetary  and 
fiscal  mess  which  he  has  created, 
nourished,  and  now  lays  at  Congress' 
door  for  us  to  clean  up.  Have  you  no 
shame.  Mr.  President?  The  American 
people  can  see  through  your  smooth 
talk. 

Let  us  place  responsibility  for  the 
fiscal  situation  squarely  where  it  be- 
longs—on the  shoulders  of  this  Presi- 
dent. What  better  source  can  I  cite 
than  David  Stockman.  The  chief  fiscal 
expert  for  President  Reagan  from 
1981  to  1985.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Stock- 
man says: 

If  President  Reagan  had  entirely  gotten 
his  way  from  1981  to  1986.  the  atrocious 
1986  deficit  ol  $221  billion  would  have  ex- 
ceeded $350  billion,  or  more  than  8  percent 
of  the  Gross  National  Product. 

Mr.  Stockman  goes  on  to  say  that— 

The    Reagan    administration    has    never 

hesitated    to    turn    the    substance    of    the 

budget  into  an  occasion  for  political  theater. 

Mr.  Stockman  states  that— 
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Ronald  Reagan  has  no  comprehension 
that  Congress  saved  him  from  a  far  more 
severe  budget  crisis. 

Finally,  Stockman  concludes  that— 
The  American  economy  and  the  govern- 
ment have  literally  been  taken  hostage  by 
the  awesome  stubbornness  of  our  current 
President. 

A  more  devastating  indictment  I 
could  not  imagine. 

And,  finally,  this  is  the  President 
who  rode  into  towm  in  1981  as  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  political  savvy. 
Today  we  see  a  President  who  prefers 
to  leave  town  before  dawn  to  snipe  at 
the  Congress  or  other  targets  about 
problems  which  lay  right  at  his  feet. 
Rather  than  racing  off  to  Florida  and 
other  cities  to  do  his  tough  talking,  a 
man  of  "true  grit"  would  sit  down  with 
the  congressional  leadership  and 
hammer  out  an  acceptable  compro- 
mise. That  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Nation,  but  somehow  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  this  President's 
top  concern. 

Everyone  in  the  Senate  knows  what 
is  in  this  budget.  No  budget  can  suit 
all  needs,  but  this  one  is  a  good  job  of 
setting  the  national  priorities.  And  is 
responsible. 

No,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  the 
ones  whose  budget  plan  lacks  credibil- 
ity. Ours  is  not  the  budget  that  failed 
81  to  18  in  this  Chamber.  That  was 
the  President's  budget.  The  bottom 
line  figures  in  his  budget  for  Granun- 
Rudman  were  the  same  as  this  budget, 
but  getting  there  by  padded  revenue 
estimates,  user  fees,  sale  of  assets,  was 
not  considered  sound.  The  Senate  in  a 
bipartisan  vote  turned  down  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  81  to  18. 

The  plan  introduced  this  morning  is 
a  responsible  as  well  as  responsive  one. 
It  is  the  product  of  considerable  fore- 
sight and  intelligent  compromise.  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence, my  distinguished  colleague  and 
good  friend  from  Florida,  Senator 
Lawton  Chiles,  for  the  hard  work  I 
know  he  put  into  producing  this 
report.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  it  their  full  support,  and  I  yield 
the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  To 
whom  does  the  Senator  yield  time? 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  NicKLEs]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  budget  before  us  today  and  I 
would  like  to  give  a  few  reasons  why. 
First,  I  wish  to  compliment  my  friend. 
Senator  Chiles,  from  the  State  of 
Florida.  I  know  he  has  worked  hard  on 
this  but  I  do  not  think  the  result,  the 
budget  that  we  have  before  us  today. 


is  a  product  that  we  should  pass  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  for  7  years.  We  look  at  the 
budget  and  we  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about 
how  bad  the  deficits  are.  We  hear  a  lot 
of  statements  that  it  is  the  President's 
fault.  Some  of  us  think  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's fault  as  well  as  Congress'  fault. 
A  lot  of  people  decry  deficits  and  say 
how  bad  the  deficits  are,  but  I  say  that 
deficits  are  nothing  but  the  symptom 
of  the  problem.  The  problem  is  that 
spending  has  been  out  of  control  and 
Congress  for  the  last  several  years,  has 
been  primarily  responsible  for  the 
enormous  growth  of  spending. 

Mr.  President,  in  1979  we  spent  $503 
billion.  This  year,  1987,  we  are  spend- 
ing more  than  twice  that  amount;  we 
are  spending  over  a  trillion  dollars.  So 
spending  has  grown  and  it  has  grown 
substantially. 

We  hear  all  this  talk  about  cuts.  I 
hear  talk  when  I  go  back  to  town 
meetings  about  all  the  cuts  that  have 
been  made,  but  total  spending  has 
grown  in  every  area,  not  just  defense. 
Yes.  defense  has  grown  in  the  last  6 
years  but  nondefense  has  grown  very 
rapidly  as  well. 

Last  year  we  made  a  little  progress.  I 
was  looking  at  the  summary  report 
that  comes  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  noted  that  the 
deficit— compared  year  to  date 
through  April— this  year  is  high,  it  is 
$126  billion.  But  last  year,  for  the 
same  months,  it  was  $173  billion.  So 
the  deficit  thus  far  this  year  compared 
to  last  year,  is  almost  $50  billion  less. 
The  deficit  is  coming  down  and  that  is 
good  news. 

The  reason  this  has  happened,  or 
part  of  the  reason,  is  that  this  year  we 
held  to  a  budget  that  said  that  we 
were  going  to  only  increase  outlays 
about  1  percent.  We  underestimated 
outlays,  which  we  said  were  going  to 
be  $994  billion.  They  are  now  estimat- 
ed by  Treasury  to  come  in  at  $1,015 
trillion.  So  we  underestimated  a  little 
bit  but  the  growth  in  spending  has 
been  much  smaller  than  it  has  been  in 
years. 

But  the  budget  that  we  have  before 
us  takes  us  back  into  a  much  faster 
rate  of  growth  in  spending  and  I  am 
afraid  it  again  grossly  underestimates 
the  total  amount  of  money  that  we 
will  spend. 

It  limits  defense  very  severely,  more 
than  we  have  limited  defense  in  any 
time  in  the  last  many  years.  But  it 
provides  for  increase  in  nondefense 
spending  of  many  times  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. 

Last  year's  inflation  rate  was  about  2 
percent.  It  is  forecast  for  next  year  to 
be  3  or  3.5  percent,  I  believe,  by  the 
budget.  We  are  looking  at  the  figures 
of  growth,  and  I  am  talking  about 
growth  in  outlays,  and  we  see  interna- 
tional affairs  is  growing  by  16.6  per- 


cent. We  see  science,  space,  and  tech- 
nology is  growing  by  16.8  percent.  We 
look  at  national  resources  and  it  is 
growing  by  9  percent.  Transportation 
is  growing  by  11  percent.  We  look  at 
education,  training,  and  employment, 
and  it  Is  expanding  8.5  percent:  health 
is  growing  by  11.3  percent;  Medicare  is 
growing  by  10.7  percent;  income  secu- 
rity, 5.8  percent;  Social  Security  6.1 
percent;  administration  of  justice,  6.8 
percent;  general  government.  8.3  per- 
cent; fiscal  assistance,  5.8  percent. 

So  you  notice.  Mr.  President,  lots  of 
categories— not  every  category,  but 
lots  of  categories  are— growing  at 
three,  four.  five,  six  times  as  much  as 
the  rate  of  inflation. 

So  we  have  a  massive  tax  increase, 
one  of  the  largest  tax  increases  in  his- 


tory. I  have  heard  some  say  it  is  the 
largest.  It  is  a  massive  tax  increase, 
about  $20  or  $21  billion  in  the  first 
year.  We  hear  people  say  this  will  not 
be  a  general  tax  Increase,  but  if  we 
were  going  to  pay  for  this  by  personal 
income  tax,  it  would  equal  a  6-percent 
tax  increase  on  everyone's  1040.  Every- 
one's Federal  income  tax  would  be  in- 
creasing by  6  percent  to  pay  for  this 
$20  billion.  That  is  a  very,  very  large 
tax  increase  to  pay  for  very,  very  large 
spending  increases. 

If  these  taxes  were  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  I  might  be  one  who  would  say  I 
would  agree,  but  this  isn't  a  tax  in- 
crease to  reduce  the  deficit.  It  is  a  tax 
increase  to  pay  for  items  like  the  clean 
water  bill,  the  homeless  bill,  the  space 
station,  welfare  reform,  jobs  retrain- 


ing, farm  credit  legislation.  AIDS  re- 
search, a  whole  multitude  of  items 
that  are  well  outside  this  budget. 

Again,  my  fear  is  that  we  are  going 
to  spend  a  lot  more  than  even  provid- 
ed for  in  this  budget  if  we  do  not  start 
showing  discipline.  This  budget  does 
not  show  discipline. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  figures  I  have  been 
citing  as  well  as  a  summary  of  receipts 
and  outlays  of  the  U.S.  Government 
for  April  1987  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  enjoy  the  debate.  I 
enjoyed  the  way  it  builds  on  the  first 
speaker  we  had.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  He  talked  about  the  tax  in- 
crease as  the  largest  tax  increase  in 
the  first  year.  As  the  debate  has  pro- 
gressed, it  has  become  the  largest  tax 
increase  in  history,  period. 

First  in  constant  dollars,  it  is  not  the 
largest  tax  increase  in  history  in  the 
first  year.  TEFRA  was  higher.  But  if 
you  want  to  say  that  $19.2  billion  is 
higher  in  the  first  year  than  TEFRA 
in  dollars,  maybe  it  is.  TEFRA  was  $92 
billion  over  the  first  3  years.  This 
budget  has  $64  billion  over  the  first  3 
years.  But  license  and  rhetoric  is  free 
around  here  and  that  is  nice.  I  have 
used  it  myself.  I  guess  we  all  have.  But 
I  like  the  way  this  progresses,  how  this 
is  the  greatest  and  largest  tax  increase 
and  all  these  programs  and  outlays  are 
increasing. 


Basically,  this  budget,  this  resolu- 
tion, has  slower  growth  for  spending 
than  last  year's.  When  you  take  out 
the  asset  sales,  it  is  0.3  percent  in- 
crease above  inflation.  Last  year, 
spending  grew  by  1.2  percent  above  in- 
flation. 

The  Senator  likes  to  read  his  figures 
and  talk  about  the  outlay  numbers.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
you  have  a  lot  of  growth  in  programs 
based  on  formulas  and  everything  else. 
But  the  rate  of  growth  is  0.3  percent 
in  this  resolution  above  inflation.  Last 
year  it  was  1.2  percent  above  inflation. 

So  taxes  are  not  as  high  as  TEFRA; 
the  rate  of  spending  growth  is  not  as 
high:  more  real  spending  cuts  are  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  basically,  than  the 
President's.  But  we  can  cut  out  and 
call  it  anything  we  want  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate Chairman  Gary  and  Chair- 
man Chiles  for  working  together  to 
produce  a  budget  package  which  goes 
a  long  way  toward  restoring  fiscal  dis- 
cipline and  setting  the  priorities  of  the 
United  States  for  the  future.  This  pro- 
posal is  not  a  perfect  work  of  budget 
art  and  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  its 
provisions.  In  short  this  is  a  product  of 
necessary  compromise  and  therefore 
imperfect  in  the  eyes  of  each  individ- 
ual's wishes. 

The  conference  budget  was  the 
result  of  many  long  hours  of  hard 
work  and  negotiation.  Each  provision 
was  carefully  considered  and  the  pro- 
posal before  the  Senate  represents  the 
consensus  view  of  the  100th  Congress. 

Despite  the  President's  persistent 
criticism,  it  should  be  made  absolutely 
clear  that  the  conference  budget  re- 
duces the  deficit  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  I  repeat;  the  conference 
budget  reduces  the  deficit  more  than 
the  President's  budget.  It  contains  a 


rational  split  between  spending  reduc- 
tions and  revenue  adjustments  and  is 
based  on  long  lasting  actions  which 
will  permanently  reduce  the  deficit 
rather  than  just  pass  the  problem 
along  to  next  year,  which  has  been  our 
customary  modus  operandi.  It  Is  a 
partisian  budget  in  that  the  Republi- 
cans took  their  ball  home  early  on  and 
never  appeared  even  on  the  sidelines, 
let  alone  stepping  on  the  playing  field. 
They  now  groan  loudly  and  moan  of 
the  need  for  more  budget  reductions. 
Pine,  come  forth.  I  say,  and  outline  in 
detail  your  further  cuts  totaling  $18 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Let  us  see 
your  proposals  or  concede  you  have  no 
plan  other  than  nonsense  political 
rhetoric. 

The  "pay  for  defense"  provision  is 
an  important  step  toward  fiscal  disci- 
pline. Under  this  proposal,  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  to  decide  whether  he  is 
more  interested  in  rhetoric  or  deficit 
reduction.  In  this  budget  the  Congress 
tells  the  American  people,  defense  is 
so  important  that  the  Congress  is  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it.  This  budget  abandons 
the  customary  concept  that  the  Na- 
tion's defense  buildup  should  be  fi- 
nanced through  ever  increasing  defi- 
cits and  skyrocketing  national  debt. 

The  $19  billion  in  increased  reve- 
nues, refreshingly  enough,  is  ear- 
marked for  deficit  reduction.  If  there 
are  those  who  decry  this,  then  they 
must  necessarily  be  for  raising  the  def- 
icit and  the  national  debt,  for  there 
can  be  no  other  explanation  for  their 
lack  of  specifics.  Or  they  would  specifi- 
cally spell  out,  responsibly,  where  the 
budget  cuts  come  from  because  I  say 
that  above  all  else  the  people  are 
weary  of  doubletalk. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference package  contains  only  a  mod- 
erate reduction  in  the  Nation's  farm 
programs  next  year.  Agriculture  must 
make  its  contribution  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion. However,  its  share  must  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  continu- 
ing crisis  in  rural  America.  This  pro- 
posal significantly  improves  the  agri- 
culture budget  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  essentially  reflects  the  figure  for 
agriculture  spending  that  I  had  advo- 
cated during  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  1988 
budget. 

I  also  applaud  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee for  accepting  the  Senate  provi- 
sions on  rural  electric  refinancing. 
This  agreement  will  allow,  S.  912,  the 
Rural  Electric  Refinancing  Act.  which 
I  introduced  earlier  this  year,  to  move 
forward.  This  legislation  has  over  40 
cosponsors  and  is  much  needed  by 
rural  power  consumers. 

The  reason  this  budget  was  locked 
up  in  conference  for  so  many  weeks 
was  that  there  were  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  issue 
of  defense.  The  $296  billion  in  nation- 
al defense  outlays  contained  in  this 


conference  agreement  is  $1  billion 
above  the  level  I  advocated  as  the 
bottom  line  of  authorization.  In  this 
regard,  the  conference  came  to  a  good 
agreement.  The  defense  budget  will  re- 
quire both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  very  careful 
in  its  defense  proposals.  This  close  to 
the  bone  budget  provides  little  room 
for  error  and  no  room  for  porkbarrel 
programs.  Producing  a  defense  plan 
under  this  budget  will  be  tough,  but  it 
can  be  done. 

The  President  challenged  the  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  deficit.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  meets  that  challenge. 
In  recent  weeks,  the  President  and  the 
members  of  his  party  have  played  the 
roles  of  critics  rather  than  partici- 
pants. * 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the 
budget  "process"  today.  I  support 
budget  process  reform.  I  have  au- 
thored a  constitutional  amendment  to 
require  a  balanced  Federal  budget,  and 
I  have  authored  a  proposal  to  reform 
the  debt  limit  process.  I  am  also  in  full 
support  of  the  Quayle-Exon  enhanced 
rescission  legislation  and  I  have  been  a 
long-time  advocate  of  the  line-item 
veto. 

Mr.  President,  as  much  as  I  want  to 
change  the  budget  process,  I  most  of 
all  want  to  reduce  the  deficit.  As  an 
advocate  of  reform,  I  have  always 
maintained  that  process  reform  alone 
will  not  magically  reduce  the  deficit. 

And  the  term  "budget  reform" 
should  not  be  confused  with  reducing 
the  deficit. 

After  6  years  of  Reaganomics  and 
Republican  control  of  the  Senate,  the 
national  debt  has  doubled  and  the 
aimual  deficit  has  repeatedly— again 
and  again— hit  new  highs.  Now  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
advocate  process  reform.  The  problem 
is  not  process.  It  is  time  to  face  reality. 
If  you  are  going  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  make  some 
tough  decisions.  You  are  going  to  have 
to  march  to  the  table  and  cast  some 
yptes  which  can  be  distorted  and  used 
against  you  in  a  campaign.  More  than 
process  reform,  we  need  courage 
reform. 

Certainly,  with  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion, this  budget  could  have  been  a 
better  budget.  I  want  to  be  the  first  to 
concede  that.  Let  nq  one  misunder- 
stauid,  the  members  of  the  other  party 
were  invited  time  and  time  again  to 
participate  in  the  budget  process,  to 
put  together  an  alternative  plan,  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  with  the  ma- 
jority party.  Those  invitations,  almost 
from  the  first  day  of  hearings  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  were  curtly  dis- 
missed. 

The  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  chose  to  sit  on  the  side  lines, 
criticize  and  let  the  Democrats  "stew 
in  their  own  juices."  Now.  they  do  not 
like  the  taste  of  this  supper. 


Mr.  President,  the  table  is  set,  the 
food  is  ready.  It's  not  a  perfect  meal, 
but  it  is  wholesome  and  it  is  honest.  It 
puts  the  nation  on  a  diet  of  deficit  re- 
duction and  builds  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic body.  The  U.S.  Senate  now 
faces  the  decision  of  whether  to  come 
to  the  table  for  a  healthy  home 
cooked  meal  or  to  once  again  gorge 
itself  with  the  junk  food  of  deficit 
s[>ending. 

To  my  Republican  colleagues.  I  say, 
there  is  still  time  for  your  involve- 
ment. I  urge  your  participation.  I  hope 
you  will  Join  in  the  effort  to  convince 
our  reluctant  President  to  face  reality. 
If  we  do  not  cooperate,  we  risk  chaos 
in  the  coming  months. 

The  budget  deficit  is  no  longer  a  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  problem,  it  is 
an  American  problem.  For  6  years,  the 
Congress  and  President  have  given 
nothing  but  lip  service  to  the  deficit 
and  the  national  debt  doubled  to  over 
$2.2  trillion  and  the  annual  deficit  ' 
topped  $220  billion.  One  thing  is  clear, 
we  carmot  go  on  like  this  much  longer. 

The  conference  budget  is  an  action 
plan  which  will  reverse  that  trend  and 
make  significant  progress  toward  fiscal 
discipline. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  Senators  on  this  side.  Senators  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution,  to  under- 
stand that  we  only  had  5  hours  on  this 
side  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yielded  15  minutes  to  me,  so  it 
is  5  hours  and  15  minutes.  He  did  that 
because  he  was  accommodating  me  for 
other  time  used.  For  those  asking 
about  time,  we  have  almost  used  up 
our  time.  We  have  about  25  minutes 
left.  I  am  going  to  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. 

I  understand  Senator  Cochrah 
wants  to  speak  and  Senator  Evans. 
Senator  D'Amato  has  his  own  proi>osal 
upon  which  he  gets  time.  If  he  does 
not,  I  shall  yield  him  time  in  that 
regard. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

BUDGET  NONSENSE 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
considering  a  final  budget  resolution 
today  that  claims  to  reduce  the  deficit 
and  provide  for  an  adequate  level  of 
national  defense  through  an  increase 
in  taxes. 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  this 
budget  resolution  is  a  sham.  Not  only 
does  it  revisit  the  failed  tax-and-spend 
policies  of  the  past,  it  throws  deficit 
reduction  right  out  the  window  and  ac- 
tually hurts  our  national  defense  pos- 
ture. 

This  budget  resolution,  for  instance, 
claims  that  all  new  taxes  go  to  a  so- 
called  deficit  reduction  trust  fund.  Mr. 
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President,  we  talk  about  blue  smoke 
and  mirrors  a  lot  around  here — espe- 
cially around  budget  time— but  this  is 
the  granddaddy  of  them  all.  This  one 
walks  away  with  the  prize  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  budget  deception  we  have 
ever  attempted.  There  is  absolutely  no 
way  that  this  accounting  ginunick  can 
ever  be  enforced. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  rais- 
ing new  taxes.  Congress  has  to  make 
sure  spending  at  least  remains  con- 
stant. That  is  basic  arithmetic.  This 
budget,  however,  would  increase  do- 
mestic spending  nearly  $41  biUion  in 
fiscal  year  1988— and  not  one  program 
is  to  be  terminated.  Not  a  single  one. 

So  the  question  here  is  a  fairly 
simple  one,  despite  the  blue  smoke  and 
mirrors.  If  spending  is  going  to  in- 
crease next  year,  how  can  these  new 
tax  revenues  go  toward  deficit  reduc- 
tion? The  answer,  obviously,  is  that 
they  cannot.  The  new  taxes  will  not 
reduce  the  deficit— they  will  pay  for 
that  increased  spending.  Furthermore, 
many  of  the  spending  reductions  that 
are  assumed  in  this  budget  resolution 
are  neither  achievable  nor  enforcea- 
ble. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  simply 
does  not  provide  the  American  public 
with  a  guarantee  that  any  of  these 
new  taxes  will  ever  be  used  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  In  fact,  if  history  is  any 
guide,  the  only  thing  this  tax-and- 
spend  budget  guarantees  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

But  the  badly  misnamed  "deficit  re- 
duction fujid"  is  not  the  only  eyesore 
in  this  budget.  Besides  its  other  glar- 
ing faults,  this  budget  would  also  hold 
our  national  defense  hostage  to  a  tax 
increase. 

This  budget  raises  enough  new  taxes 
to  restore  fiscal  year  1988  defense 
spending  to  a  level  that  is  below  where 
it  would  have  been  this  year  after  in- 
flation is  accounted  for.  But  to  achieve 
this  insufficient  investment  in  our  na- 
tional security,  the  President  must 
first  agree  to  sign  a  tax  increase  bill 
that  would  raise  about  $64  billion  in 
new  revenues  over  the  next  3  years. 

What  I  find  intriguing  about  all  this. 
of  course,  is  that  just  $7  billion  of  that 
$6^  billion  in  new  taxes  would  go  to 
defense.  Most  of  the  remaining  $57  bil- 
lion will  go  toward  new  domestic  pro- 
grams. Only  a  fraction— the  remaining 
$15  or  $16  billion— would  supposedly 
go  toward  deficit  reduction.  Most 
likely,  however,  even  these  revenues 
will  go  to  pay  for  spending  that  results 
from  Congress'  likely  failure  to 
achieve  some  of  this  budget's  nonre- 
conciled  cuts,  which  are  in  effect  un- 
enforceable. 

I  do  not  know  about  anyone  else  in 
this  body,  but  I  am  not  about  to  ask 
the  President  to  agreed  to  $64  billion 
in  new  taxes  so  that  Just  $7  billion  of 
it— about  11  percent— can  keep  next 
year's  defense  spending  below  the 
baseline  level.  It  just  is  not  right.  We 


should  not  be  tying  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  to  a  whopping  tax  increase, 
particularly  since  most  of  it  will  go  for 
everything  but  defense. 

What  is  worse  than  any  of  this  blue 
smoke  and  mirrors,  however,  is  what 
this  budget  does  to  the  long-term  pros- 
pects for  defense  spending.  For  even  if 
we  were  to  adopt  the  "high  tier"  in 
this  budget,  defense  spending  would 
still  fall  $39  billion  below  the  baseline 
over  the  next  3  years.  If  we  were  to 
adopt  the  "low  tier,"  defense  spending 
would  fall  some  $68  billion  below  the 
baseline  over  the  same  time  i>eriod. 
Either  way,  Mr.  President,  this  budget 
would  guarantee  a  5-year  decline  in  de- 
fense spending  from  1986  to  1990. 

Our  defense  funding  is  already  dan- 
gerously low  at  a  time  when  our  nego- 
tiators are  continuing  to  try  to  reach 
an  accord  on  verification  mutual  arms 
reductions.  Reducing  defense  spending 
deals  a  potentially  crippling  blow  to 
their  efforts. 

Still  more  devastating  is  Congress' 
practice  of  appropriating  less  money 
for  defense  than  is  provided  by  the 
budget  resolution.  Over  the  past  5 
years.  Congress  has  appropriated  from 
$3  to  $13  billion  less  than  the  amount 
called  for  in  the  final  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  CBO,  the 
deficit  reductions  that  have  been 
achieved  for  fiscal  year  1987  from  ap- 
propriations have  come  from  defense 
spending  over  domestic  spending  in  an 
18  to  1  ratio.  According  to  CBO.  of  the 
savings  that  will  be  realized  over  3 
years  from  the  levels  provided  by 
fiscal  year  1987  appropriations,  de- 
fense is  anteing  up  a  total  of  $20  bil- 
lion in  cuts,  international  affairs  ac- 
counts for  $5.8  billion  in  savings,  but 
domestic  spending  will  increase  the 
deficit  by  $1.3  billion.  That  is  hardily  a 
balanced  approach  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Coupled  with  these  cuts,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  must  also  accommo- 
date in  its  budget  congressional  add- 
ons that  were  not  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment's original  request.  These  add-ons 
totaled  $2.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
$3.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986.  and  $2.7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1987.  To  date,  the 
DOD  has  received,  in  writing,  requests 
of  $1.9  billion  in  add-ons  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  These  add-ons  are 
forced  by  Congress,  on  top  of  reduc- 
tions in  the  Pentagon's  planned  pro- 
grams, and  then  Congress  charges  the 
DOD  with  waste  and  mismanagement. 

In  addition  to  the  false  claims  of  this 
budget,  it  employs  another  deceptive 
and  irresponsible  tactic  that  cannot  go 
uimoticed.  Last  year,  to  meet  its 
budget  restraints,  the  Pentagon  was 
forced  to  delay  the  pay  date  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel.  This  year, 
we  are  going  to  legislate  almost  the 
same  thing  to  save  money. 

In  order  to  meet  the  fiscal  1988 
budget  constraints,  the  chairman  of 


the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee—Les  AspiN  of  Wisconsin— has  pro- 
posed that  the  Pentagon  simply  refuse 
to  pay  its  bills  during  the  last  12  days 
of  the  fiscal  year.  This  may  save  about 
$6  billion  on  paper,  but  it  is  question- 
able public  policy  at  best  simply  to 
delay  payment  on  bills  until  a  fiscal 
year  has  run  out. 

Somewhere,  at  some  time,  this  coun- 
try will  have  to  honor  the  debts  it 
incurs.  Pushing  them  forward  from  1 
year  to  the  next  for  accounting  pur- 
poses will  not  make  them  go  away,  and 
such  irresponsibility  can  affect  the 
procurement  costs  in  the  future.  What 
business  would  want  to  contract  with  a 
customer  that  says  1  year  in  advance 
that  it  will  not  pay  its  bills? 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  will  not 
reduce  the  deficit,  as  it  claims,  and  it 
will  not  maintain  an  adequate  level  of 
defense  spending.  What  it  will  do  is 
add  still  more  programs  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  revive  the  old  tax-and- 
spend  policies  most  of  us  here  thought 
were  long  ago  discredited. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  go  through 
the  budget  process,  what  we  do  as  a 
Congress  is  establish  priorities.  The 
budget  process  forces  Congress  to  es- 
tablish what  in  fact  is  going  to  be  a 
high  priority,  what  is  going  to  be  a  low 
priority,  what  is  going  to  be  somewhat 
in  between.  Unfortunately,  this  budget 
resolution  as  compared  to  others 
places  the  national  defense  as  basical- 
ly the  lowest  priority.  National  de- 
fense, under  this  budget  resolution,  is 
held  hostage  to  a  tax  increase. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  saying 
is  that  we  will  take  the  revenue  that 
we  get  normally;  we  will  spend  it  for 
all  the  other  programs— we  will  spend 
it  for  the  domestic  programs,  we  will 
spend  it  for  perhaps  the  low-tier  na- 
tional defense.  But  what  is  needed  for 
national  defense  will  basically  be  held 
hostage  to  a  tax  increase,  which  is 
very  doubtful.  Therefore,  what  we 
have  in  essence  done  is  just  take  na- 
tional defense,  slam  dunk,  and  say  it  is 
the  lowest  priority. 

That  is  not  my  budget.  That  is  not 
the  budget  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
That  is  the  budget  from  over  there.  I 
think  vie  could  have  anticipated  that 
the  defense  would  have  received  this 
prioritization.  Now  we  are  seeing  real-  > 
ization.  National  defense,  Mr.  Presi-  > 
dent,  is  no  longer  the  high  priority 
that  it  had  been. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  When 
you  take  national  defense,  which  is 
about  28  percent  of  the  budget,  you  go 
back  and  look  at  what  we  are  spending 
under  this  budget  resolution  and 
where  we  were  in  1979  and  1980,  and 
you  find  we  are  at  about  the  same 
level  as  we  were  at  the  end  of  the 
Carter  years,  which  everybody  said,  on 
a  bipartisan  basis,  was  simply  inad- 
equate to  provide  for  natioiuU  defense. 
Now  we  are  getting  back  to  that  basic 


baseline.  We  are  going  to  be  spending 
$65  billion  less  than  the  baseline  of 
the  current  services  called  for  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Yes  national  defense  under  this 
budget  has  the  lowest  priority.  It  is 
held  hostage  to  a  tax  increase. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  something. 
There  are  some  risks  involved  and  I 
think  those  who  vote  for  this  budget 
ought  to  understand  the  risk  they  are 
taking,  how  In  fact  history  is  going  to 
record  this.  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
UDAG  grant,  we  are  not  talking  about 
EDA,  we  are  not  talking  about  fixing 
the  highway,  we  are  not  talking  about 
building  a  building.  We  are  talking 
about  an  image.  We  are  talking  about 
national  security.  We  are  talking 
about  an  investment  to  preserve  a  de- 
terrent to  our  adversaries,  an  invest- 
ment to  preserve  and  protect  the  cher- 
ished freedoms  of  this  country. 

Yes,  there  are  risks.  Mr.  President. 
There  are  profound  risks.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind.  Mr.  President,  that 
you  unleash  this  private  sector,  you 
imleash  the  entrepreneurship,  the  in- 
novation that  this  country  can  go  out 
and  make  that  investment  in  national 
defense,  a  national  defense  that  will 
be  second  to  none,  that  will  be  able  to 
preserve  these  thing  that  are  so  near 
and  dear  to  our  hearts. 

When  you  have  a  budget  that  will 
run  roughshod  over  national  defense, 
that  makes  these  kinds  of  reductions, 
what  it  is  saying  to  this  country  and  to 
the  world  is  that  perhaps  we  are  lack- 
ing what  they  call  the  political  will  to 
do  what  is  necessary  to  preserve  a 
strong  and  strengthened  and  deter- 
mined national  defense. 

Political  will  is  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant commodity.  Political  will  makes 
the  determination  of  where  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  go  in  the  futiu-e.  Where 
is  the  political  will  today?  The  politi- 
cal will  is  saying.  "Well,  we  will  put  na- 
tional defense  aside.  We  will  hold  it 
hostage  to  a  tax  increase.  It  will  be  the 
lowest  priority." 

The  poliUcal  will  says,  "We  will 
spend  everything  on  our  domestic  pro- 
grams and  take  care  of  part  of  nation- 
al defense.  But  if  we  caimot  take  care 
of  what  we  think  is  the  high  tier  and 
basically  the  very  low  high  tier,  too 
bad." 

Well,  it  is  too  bad,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  too  bad  for  this  Senate,  it  is 
too  bad  for  this  Congress,  and  it  is  too 
bad  for  this  country  that  we  have  now 
taken  this  type  of  position  on  the  pri- 
ority of  national  defense. 

As  we  reflect  upon  this,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  have  made  much  suc- 
cess by  reinvesting  in  national  defense. 
We  have  made  success  in  reinvesting 
in  arms  control. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

To  whom  does  the  Senator  yield 
time? 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  a  couple  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  my  good  friend  from  Indi- 
ana, and  he  speaks  of  national  de- 
fense. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if 
we  approve  the  low-tier  defense 
option,  then  defense  is  cut  the  same 
amount  that  we  cut  domestic  pro- 
grams. So  it  is  treated  the  same. 

If  we  have  the  high  tier  for  defense, 
then  defense  is  put  in  the  favored  po- 
sition. It  is  cut  $0.95  billion  as  opposed 
to  $6.8  billion  in  cuts  on  the  domestic 
side,  so  there  is  a  marked  difference. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
remarks  about  political  will.  Political 
will  is  an  interesting  term.  It  seems  to 
me  that  what  we  are  trying  to  say  is 
we  should  have  the  political  will  to  be 
willing  to  pay  for  defense.  We  should 
have  the  political  will  to  say  we  need 
not  worry  about  defense  if  we  can 
borrow  the  money. 

We  care  about  defense  enough  to 
pay  for  it.  And  we  think  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  We 
think  they  think  it  is  important.  We 
think  they  are  willing  to  defend  this 
country  adequately  and  that  they  will 
pay  for  it. 

But  we  have  not  been  doing  that.  We 
had  a  tax  cut  in  1981.  We  had  some 
spending  cuts,  and  the  spending  cuts 
did  not  quite  equal  the  amount  that 
we  raised  defense.  But  we  decided  we 
would  cut  those  revenues  and  at  the 
time  we  had  that  tax  cut  we  were  drip- 
ping in  red  ink.  So  we  wrote  people  a 
big  tax  cut  with  a  deficit,  red  ink  all 
the  way.  Since  then  we  have  continued 
the  defense  buildup.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  participated  in  that 
effort  like  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
We  want  to  continue  that  buildup.  But 
we  have  not  had  the  will  to  pay  for  it. 
I  think  political  will  is  a  very  inter- 
esting term.  I  think  political  will  says 
we  care  enough  about  this  country  to 
believe  the  American  people  will  sup- 
port what  we  need  for  defense  and 
that  they  will  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE. 
Does  the  Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  Senator  Evans. 

The  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  somewhat  amused  listehing 
to  my  good  friends  and  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  talk  about  the  recent 
history  of  this  Nation,  the  awful  defi- 
cits of  the  last  6  years.  They  failed  to 
mention,  however,  that  we  have  come 
to  a  point  where  inflation  is  lower 
than  it  has  been  in  more  than  a 
decade,  interest  rates  have  dropped 
almost  in  half  from  their  position  in 
1980.  We  have  created  a  record  12  mil- 
lion new  jobs,  good  jobs  during  that 
period  of  time.  We  have  a  record  gross 


national  product.  And  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Florida  that  you  cannot 
separate  dollars  for  defense  from  dol- 
lars for  any  other  domestic  program. 
They  are  all  part  of  the  same  budget. 
And  you  caimot  hold  hostage  one 
piece  of  the  budget  to  a  tax  increase 
any  more  than  any  other. 

Let  us  face  reality,  Mr.  President. 
We  are  all  responsible  for  where  we 
are.  We  all  can  take  partial  credit  for 
the  good,  partial  responsibility  for  the 
problems.  The  last  time  I  looked  every 
budget  of  the  last  6  years  was  passed 
by  a  Democratic  House,  by  a  Republi- 
can Senate,  and  signed  by  a  Republi- 
can President.  We  all  ultimately  have 
to  get  together  on  what  the  budget 
shall  be. 

Now,  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
the  President  and  the  administration 
in  all  respects  on  what  should  come. 
But  I  do  want  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  things  are  perhaps  not  quite  as 
bleak  as  we  think  they  are. 

The  current  deficit  reduction  is 
down.  We  had  a  $221  billion  deficit  at 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
most  recent  CBO  estimates  are  that 
the  year-end  budget  deficit  may  be  as 
low  as  $155  billion,  $165  billion.  That 
is  not  bad  news.  That  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 

Revised  gross  national  product  fig- 
ures for  the  first  quarter  look  very 
positive,  up  4.8  percent;  corporate 
profits  increased  7.8  percent  in  the 
first  quarter;  exports  have  been  in- 
creasing quite  rapidly  since  the  third 
quarter  of  1986,  and  our  international 
trade  balance  is  steadily  and  even 
more  rapidly  beginning  to  come  down. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  quicker 
way  to  slow  down  the  economy,  to 
turn  around  the  positive  trends  which 
now  exist  than  to  impose  another  tax 
increase  on  our  citizens  and  in  doing 
so  take  from  them  the  very  money 
that  could  otherwise  be  used  to  invest 
in  our  economy  and  invest  in  our  own 
future. 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  back  to  a 
budget  balance.  One  is  to  invest  and 
invest  properly  to  get  back  there.  An- 
other one  purportedly  is  to  tax  to  get 
back  there.  One  is  positive,  one  is  gen- 
erally negative. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  twin  dragons, 
the  dragon  of  the  budget  deficit  and 
the  dragon  of  the  trade  deficit,  and  it 
is  ironic  that  when  we  finish  this  act 
we  will  immediately  turn  to  the  trade 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  trade  bill  we 
could  pass  in  this  Congress  is  no  trade 
bill  at  all.  It  is  our  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit and  lack  of  fiscal  responsibility  as  a 
country  rather  than  trade  deficits  that 
are  causing  the  problem.  One  is  a 
result  of  the  other  and  not  a  cause  of 
the  other. 

There  are  some  current  myths  in  the 
trade  debate  which  we  will  enter  into 
shortly:  that  the  D.S.  trade  balance 
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continues  to  worsen,  false:  that  the 
U.S.  competitive  position  in  the  world 
continues  to  worsen,  false:  that  Japan, 
our  biggest  adversary,  continues  to  in- 
crease its  exports  worldwide,  false: 
that  we  need  to  change  our  trade  laws 
to  become  more  competitive  and  to 
erase  our  trade  deficit,  false:  that  re- 
ducing the  U.S.  Federal  budget  deficit 
is  less  important  than  attacking  unfair 
foreign  trade  practices  as  a  way  of  im- 
proving n.S.  industry  competitiveness, 
false,  false,  and  false. 

The  bad  and  the  mischievous  in  the 
trade  bill  which  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider far  outweighs  the  good  and  le- 
gitimate in  the  tcade  bill.  The  action 
we  will  take  on  that  trade  bill,  if  we 
take  some,  will  contribute  more  to 
growing  budget  deficits  in  my  view 
than  anything  else  we  can  do  even  in- 
cluding the  second  worse  choice  which 
would  be  a  substantial  tax  increase. 

Let  us  spend  more  time  talking 
about  the  tough  choices  needed  on 
deficit  reduction  to  do  our  job  proper- 
ly. Our  job  is  not  to  increase  import 
barriers  and  restrictions  and  deny 
proper  choices  to  American  consumers 
but  to  continue  to  lower  our  budget 
deficit  and.  in  doing  so.  to  help  our- 
selves nationally  and  internationally. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Adams).  Who  yields  time? 

Bfr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  listened  to  the  first  half  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  got  to  feeling  warm  all  over. 
He  talked  about  how  inflation  is  down, 
interest  rates  are  down,  the  growth  of 
the  economy  seems  to  be  going  up. 
The  good  times  are  right  here.  And 
then  I  heard  him  start  saying  we  did 
not  need  a  trade  bill  and  the  reason  we 
did  not  need  a  trade  bill  is  because  of 
this  horrendous  deficit. 

If  times  are  so  good,  if  things  have 
been  so  good,  how  in  the  heck  did  we 
get  this  big  deficit?  What  in  the  world 
happened  to  us?  How  did  we  become 
the  world's  largest  borrowing  nation 
and  how  did  we  lose  from  a  country 
with  the  world's  largest  assets? 

It  seems  to  me  we  did  that  because 
we  spend  more  than  we  were  willing  to 
pay  for. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
been  a  Governor  of  his  State.  I  am 
convinced  that  out  in  his  State  what- 
ever they  decided  in  the  year  tiey 
were  going  to  spend  they  had  to  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  That  is  what  we 
are  really  talking  about  here:  are  we 
willing  to  face  up  and  pay  for  what  we 
say  we  have  to  spend? 

Now  we  want  to  bring  in  some  plans 
to  cut  some  spending  some  more.  Fine, 
we  welcome  that. 

We  started  out  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee asking  for  participation.  We  did 
not  get  much.  We  had  some  amend- 
ments on  the  floor  on  the  budget  reso- 


lution. One  by  my  good  friend  from 
New  Mexico  would  have  made  some 
cuts.  It  got  26  votes.  I  did  not  get  all 
the  votes  off  that  side.  Two  or  three 
other  ameiKiments  that  came  from 
that  side  added  to  spending,  rather 
than  cut  spending. 

But  nobody  seems  to  want  to  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  at  some  stage  you 
have  to  pay  for  all  this  deficit.  We  are 
paying  for  it  now  in  high  interest  rates 
we  are  paying  and  the  trade  deficit, 
and  yet  we  do  not  want  to  deal  with 
this  budget  resolution.  We  can  find  a 
lot  of  things  wrong  with  it.  We  do  not 
like  additional  taxes.  We  do  not  like 
any  of  these  things.  We  would  prefer 
to  just  let  that  borrowing  continue, 
just  let  her  go,  let  her  keep  going. 

We  are  approaching  $2.8  trillion  and 
that  is  what  it  will  be,  a  tripling  of  the 
national  debt.  We  have  done  all  that 
in  a  period  of  8  years.  We  triple  that 
national  debt.  Why  worry  about 
paying  for  it? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  EVANS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  understand  that  at  least  a 
share,  and  I  would  admit  not  all  of  the 
deficit,  but  at  least  a  share  of  the  defi- 
cit comes  because  we  have  no  capital 
budget  in  this  country?  And  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  in  my 
terms  as  Governor  we  always  had  a 
balanced  budget  but  we  always  invest- 
ed in  capital  projects  and  added  to  the 
debt  of  the  State  just  as  virtually 
every  other  State  does,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  last  decade  we  have 
added  almost  a  half-trillion  dollars  to 
State  and  local  debt,  we  have  added 
well  over  a  triUion  dollars  to  corporate 
debt  and  even  more  than  that  to  indi- 
vidual debt,  and  we  keep  saying,  and  I 
think  not  quite  honestly,  that  we  bal- 
ance our  budget  as  individuals,  we  bal- 
ance our  budget  as  States,  we  balance 
our  budget  and  make  profits  as  corpo- 
rations. How  in  the  world  is  it  that  all 
of  them  add  to  their  debt  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Washington  there  is  a 
good  philosophical  argvunent  that  can 
be  made  of  capital  budgets.  Whenever 
we  get  this  thing  on  a  down  trend,  and 
we  know  we  are  getting  close  to  zero,  I 
will  be  willing  to  try  to  work  on  that. 
But  it  seems  to  me  to  start  talking 
about  the  capital  budget  to  solve  our 
problems  over  the  last  6  or  8  years  just 
would  not  do  it  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  at  this 
stage  in  the  process  that  it  becomes 
very  clear  to  us  once  again  that  this 
budget  procedure  that  we  are  follow- 
ing needs  to  be  fixed.  We  continue  to 
miss  deadlines.  We  continue  to  figure 
out  ways  to  get  around  provisions  of 
the  Budget  Act  with  waivers  or  by  just 
not  paying  attention  to  the  provisions 
we  voted  on  in  the  past.  We  refuse  to 
meet  the  targets  that  are  imposed  on 
us  by  law. 

I  think  we  are  losing  our  credibility 
as  a  part  of  the  fiscal  policy  team  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  heard  Senators  come  to  the 
floor  today  to  accuse  the  Republicans 
of  not  participating  in  the  process  or 
the  President  for  not  being  a  part  of 
the  team  on  the  field.  The  President 
has  already  submitted  his  budget. 
That  is  all  the  process  requires  of  him. 
I  can  remember  when  the  Congress 
had  no  role,  in  effect,  in  the  budget 
process:  and  it  was  not  until  1974 
when  we  enacted  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  that  the  Con- 
gress injected'  itself  into  the  procedure 
by  requiring  approval  of  a  budget  reso- 
lution. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  accom- 
plished all  that  much  in  terms  of  con- 
trol over  spending  or  better  manage- 
ment of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  coun- 
try through  the  enactment  of  that 
Budget  Act.  But  nonetheless,  we  have 
it  and  I  think  we  ought  to  follow  the 
rules.  We  ought  to  abide  by  the  guide- 
lines. We  ought  to  meet  the  targets. 
And  this  resolution  does  not  purport 
to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  target.  It 
does,  however,  suggest  a  very  large  tax 
increase. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  reso- 
lution, Mr.  President,  not  just  because 
it  is  an  imperfect  resolution  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
because  I  frankly  think  that  we  are 
short  changing  defense.  We  are  short 
changing  our  ability  to  protect  our  Na- 
tion's security  and  we  are  making  it 
very,  very  difficult  to  achieve  success 
in  our  negotiations  in  Geneva  with 
this  kind  of  budgeting  for  defense. 

I  wonder  how  our  negotiators  can 
expect  to  have  any  degree  of  success  in 
getting  concessions  from  the  Soviets 
when  they  see  through  the  enactment 
of  a  resolution  like  this  that  we  are 
willing  to  take  steps  to  cut  back  sub- 
stantially our  defense  effort  without 
getting  anything  in  return  from  them? 
I  think  that  is  the  signal  that  we  are 
sending  to  those  who  are  in  Geneva 
trying  to  work  out  an  arms  reduction 
agreement,  and  I  think  that  is  really  a 
sad  state  of  affairs. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  after  seeing 
that  we  have  not  met  the  target  for 
agreeing  on  a  resolution  again  this 
year,  pushing  the  appropriations  proc- 


ess farther  along  the  road  as  we  are 
doing  with  the  delays  that  are  attend- 
ant to  the  process,  that  we  will  take  a 
careful  look  at  reforming  the  process 
by  developing  a  2-year  budget  cycle  in- 
stead of  this  aimual  exercise  in  politi- 
cal gamesmanship. 

I  think  it  becomes  apparent  that 
this  is  the  time  every  year  when  the 
Democrats  try  to  make  the  Republi- 
cans look  bad  and  vice  versa  in  the 
budget  process. 

We  should  not  continue  this  kind  of 
sharply  divisive,  rancorous,  partisan 
fight  that  we  have  been  following  in 
the  development  of  fiscal  policy  every 
year.  We  need  to  work  with  the  admin- 
istration and  our  own  congressional 
leaders  to  develop  a  new  procedure 
that  will  help  avoid  this  annual  exer- 
cise in  partisan  gamesmanship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  utUized  the  4  minutes 
that  were  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  North  Dakota.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
salute  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  for  ex- 
traordinary patience  In  putting  to- 
gether this  document.  Anyone  who 
has  gone  through  the  process  under- 
stands the  extreme  difficulty  of  devel- 
oping compromises  on  the  contentious 
issues  that  are  brought  to  bear  by  the 
budget. 

So,  again  I  salute  the  extraordinary 
patience  that  he  has  displayed  in  put- 
ting together  this  budget. 

As  I  have  sat  in  my  office  this  after- 
noon and  had  the  television  tuned  in 
to  the  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  heard  comments  that 
really  require  a  response. 

I  have  heard  comments  that  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  has  become  a  low 
priority.  That  is  simply  rhetorical 
excess  of  the  worst  sort. 

I  have  heard  that  we  are  cutting  the 
defense  of  this  country.  I  think  it  is 
really  time  for  us  to  share  directly 
with  the  people  of  the  country  what 
the  facts  are.  The  facts  are  in  the  1987 
budget,  the  fiscal  year  that  we  are  in, 
the  budget  authority  for  the  defense 
function  was  $284  billion.  In  the 
budget  that  is  before  us,  the  budget 
authority  goes  up  to  $296  billion.  That 
is  not  making  defense  the  lowest  prior- 
ity. 

The  outlay  number,  the  actual  ex- 
penditures on  defense  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  is  $280  billion:  in  fiscal 
1988.  according  to  this  budget.  $289.5 
billion. 

I  defy  others  to  explain  to  us  where 
the  cuts  in  defense  are.  There  are  no 
cuts.  There  are  Increases.  Oh,  there 


are  cuts  from  what  was  requested.  But 
there  are  no  cuts  In  what  is  being  paid 
out  for  defense  In  this  country.  There 
are  increases  for  defense,  and  the 
American  people  deserve  to  know  that 
as  a  fact. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  on  the 
floor  here  about  tax  increases,  as 
though  the  only  budget  before  this 
body  that  proposed  a  tax  increase  was 
the  budget  that  is  being  offered  by  the 
majority.  Hog^ash.  Anybody  who 
studied  the  main  alternative,  which 
was  the  budget  of  the  President, 
knows  full  well  that  It  contained  $18.1 
billion  in  new  revenue.  And  you  can 
call  it  a  lot  of  different  things.  You 
can  call  it  fees:  you  can  call  it  excise 
taxes:  you  can  call  it  whatever  you 
want.  The  fact  is  it  was  revenue. 

Now  why  did  the  administration 
come  to  the  Congress  and  request 
more  revenue?  Because  it  is  apparent 
to  everyone  that  we  have  to  have  more 
revenue  to  deal  with  the  budget  prob- 
lems of  this  country. 

And  let  me  just  outline  very  briefly 
why  that  is  the  case.  If  we  look  at  this 
budget.  28  percent  of  the  spending,  or 
thereabouts,  is  going  for  defense. 
When  we  hear  people  say  It  is  now  the 
lowest  priority,  that  is  sheer  nonsense. 
The  No.  1  item  in  this  budget  is  de- 
fense—28  percent  of  our  total  spend- 
ing, 21  percent  is  for  Social  Security:  7 
percent  is  for  Medicare:  and  14  per- 
cent is  for  interest. 

The  President  and  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  say  you 
cannot  cut  one  nickle  out  of  defense. 
They  claim  28  percent  of  the  budget  is 
out  of  bounds.  Next,  we  all  agree  you 
cannot  cut  Social  Security.  That  is  an- 
other 21  percent.  Now  we  are  at  50 
percent  that  carmot  be  touched.  Then 
there  is  the  interest  on  the  debt,  about 
14  percent  of  our  total  spending.  So 
here  we  are  at  close  to  65  percent  of 
this  budget  that  supposedly  carmot  be 
touched. 

Then  we  add  in  Medicare,  7  percent, 
which  most  of  us  would  agree  cannot 
be  cut  further.  That  is  72  percent  of 
the  total  spending  in  this  budget  that 
people  have  ruled  out  of  bounds, 
caimot  be  touched.  That  leaves  28  per- 
cent of  the  budget  that  would  be  avail- 
able for  cuts.  And  the  size  of  the  defi- 
cit is  about  14  percent  of  the  budget. 

So  the  question  is  quite  simple.  Are 
we  ready  to  cut  50  percent  or  more  out 
of  every  program  in  this  28  percent 
category?  Nobody  supports  that. 
Nobody  believes  we  could  cut  50  per- 
cent out  of  education,  out  of  veterans' 
programs,  out  of  highways,  and  every 
domestic  discretionary  program.  It  is 
not  going  to  happen. 

So  the  truth  is  that  we  need  more 
revenue:  the  truth  is  that  we  need 

spending  restraint.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  ask  for  2  more  min- 
utes. 

.1 


Mr.   CHILES.   I   yield   2   additional 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Now  this  is  not  a  per- 
fect budget.  No  product  of  compromise 
is.  But  this  budget  does  reduce  the 
deficit.  We  ought  to  be  reducing  the 
deficit  even  more.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  that.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an- 
other Senator  in  this  Chamber  who  is 
as  committed  to  reducing  the  deficit  as 
am  I.  I  do  not  think  there  is  another 
Senator  who  has  taken  the  pledge 
that  I  have  that,  unless  the  budget 
deficit  is  brought  under  control  by  the 
time  of  my  next  term.  I  would  not  seek 
reelection.  So  I  am  committed  to  defi- 
cit reduction. 

I  am  committed  to  deficit  reduction 
because  I  believe  that  is  the  way  to 
reduce  interest  rates  and  get  this 
country's  economy  moving  again. 

How  should  we  do  that?  Frankly.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  have  spending  re- 
ductions. I  believe  we  ought  to  look  to 
the  defense  component  of  the  budget 
and  say  to  our  allies  in  Japan  and 
Western  Europe,  "The  free  ride  is 
over.  It  Is  time  for  you  to  start  paying 
your  fair  share  of  your  own  defense 
costs."  We  are  providing  over  $100  bil- 
lion a  year  to  provide  the  defense  um- 
brella for  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
Why  not  ask  them  to  pick  up  a  larger 
part  of  the  burden? 

On  the  revenue  side,  we  are  passing 
up  $100  billion  a  year  of  revenue  be- 
cause we  are  not  collecting  what  is  al- 
ready owed  and  due.  That  is  revenue 
owed  under  existing  tax  laws— without 
any  tax  increase.  That  is  the  money 
that  is  owed  and  due  but  not  being  col- 
lected. 

Now,  again,  this  budget  is  not  per- 
fect, but  it  is  the  only  game  in  town. 
And  it  is  the  only  game  in  town  be- 
cause the  other  side  took  a  walk.  After 

the  President's  budget—— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  The  additional  2  minutes 
that  have  been  yielded  to  the  Senator 
have  expired. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  would  request  an 
additional  2  minutes. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  an  additional  2 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  resume  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Let  usVeview  what 
happened  to  the  President's  budget.  In 
this  Chaml)er.  the  President's  budget 
received  18  votes  out  of  100—18  out  of 
100.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President's^  budget  received  27 
votes  out  of  435  Members  on  the 
House  side.  That  budget  was  not  seri- 
ous. It  did  not  receive  serious  atten- 
tion here  and  it  did  not  receive  serious 
attention  on  the  House  side  because 
the  priorities  were  kiddiewampus. 

The  President's  budget  proposed 
cutting  education  30  percent:  it  pro- 
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posed  cutting  agriculture  20  percent: 
and  it  proposed  increasing  military 
spending  more  than  $20  billion  with- 
out asking  our  allies  in  Western 
Euirope  and  Japan  to  even  begin 
paying  their  fair  share. 

Well,  that  is  the  reason  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. The  Republican  side  did  not 
choose  to  come  forward  with  a  serious 
and  viable  alternative.  And  that  is  why 
the  budget  we  have  before  us.  imper- 
fect as  it  is,  is  the  only  game  in  town. 
That  is  why  it  is  going  to  receive  this 
Senator's  support  and  why  I  hope  in 
the  next  roiuid— because*  remember, 
this  is  not  the  end  game— we  will  have 
a  chance  to  take  more  meaningful 
action  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  will  consider  in  the  next 
round  an  across-the-board  cut,  leaving 
out  Social  Security,  but  putting  virtu- 
ally everything  else  on  the  table. 

With  that.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  biU.  This  budget  measure  is  not 
perfect,  but  it  is  our  best  alternative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  Senator 
D'Amato.  wants  to  offer  a  motion  and 
that  would  be  on  his  own  time. 

I  gather  that,  since  I  would  agree  to 
yield  to  him  next,  he  is  indicating  that 
he  would  not  be  upset  if  I  yielded  30 
seconds  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia.  Senator  Warner.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Democratic  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  years  1988-90. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  disappointed 
and  very  concerned  at  the  direction 
this  resolution  would  take  us.  In  my 
opinion,  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  our 
national  security  would  be  disastrous. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  this  res- 
olution includes  a  two-tiered  approach 
under  which  the  higher  tier  for  de- 
fense spending  is  held  hostage  to  addi- 
tional taxation.  We  are  told  that  this 
approach  requires  the  President  to 
"pay  for  defense"— which  would  give 
most  listeners  the  impression  that  de- 
fense spending  has  been  the  culprit  in 
creating  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
The  facts,  however,  lead  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

In  fact,  because  defense  spending  de- 
clined steadily  during  the  decade  of 
the  1970's  while  domestic  spending 
was  growing  steadily,  the  contribution 
to  the  deficit  made  by  defense  has 
been  Just  a  fraction  of  that  made  by 
domestic  spending.  Over  the  past  two 
decades,  for  example,  for  every  dollar 
defense  spending  contributed  to  the 
deficit,  nondefense  spending  contrib- 
uted $7.  That  is  right— 7-to-l. 


So  if  the  higher  taxes  proposed  in 
this  resolution  are  necessary,  they  are 
needed  to  reduce  the  deficit  caused  by 
domestic  spending— not  defense.  In 
fact,  as  others  have  already  noted,  this 
budget  proposal  does  very  little  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  What  it  does  is 
raise  taxes,  increase  domestic  spend- 
ing, and  add  $134  billion  to  the  deficit, 
and  then  it  cuts  defense  more  than  2 
percent  in  real  terms  below  last  year's 
level. 

So  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  this 
budget  proposal  raises  taxes  to  "pay 
for  defense."  It  does  not.  It  raises 
taxes  and  still  cuts  defense  below  last 
year's  level. 

And  do  not  let  anyone  tell  you  that 
the  tax  increases  proposed  in  this 
budget  resolution  would  be  spent  for 
defense.  The  Democratic  budget  re- 
quires $64.3  billion  in  new  taxes  over 
the  next  3  years,  allegedly  to  pay  for 
defense  increases.  But  this  budget 
only  spends  $17.4  billion,  or  a  mere  27 
percent  of  those  new  taxes,  for  de- 
fense. Where  is  the  other  $46.9  billion 
spent? 

Mr.  President,  to  be  fair,  we  must 
focus  on  the  "low  tier"  defense  level 
proposed  in  this  budget.  We  all  know 
that  the  President  has  vowed  to  veto 
any  tax  increase  legislation,  even  with 
the  "defense  as  hostage"  approach, 
and  I  see  little  prospect  of  agreement 
within  the  Congress  on  the  level  of 
new  taxes  proposed  in  this  budget.  So 
what  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  reso- 
lution is  the  "low  tier"  defense  level. 
And  while  I  believe  the  "high  tier" 
budget  is  itself  inadequate  for  our  na- 
tional security,  the  "low  tier"  level  is 
unquestionably  too  low. 

The  "low  tier"  defense  budget  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  $14  billion  in 
budget  authority  below  the  defense 
authorization  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee— a 
bill  which  already  reduced  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  by  $9  billion. 
But  even  more  disturbing  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  $10.2  billion  in  outlays  below 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  bill. 
This  reduction  is  extreme  and  is  seri- 
ously out  of  proportion  to  the  stated 
$14  billion  reduction  in  budget  author- 
ity. The  mismatch  between  the  outlay 
target  and  the  budget  authority  target 
will  force  Congress  to  choose  between 
huge  reductions  in  the  slow-spending 
investment  accounts  or  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  faster  spending  personnel 
and  O&M  accounts.  In  either  case, 
such  cuts  would  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  our  military  posture. 

One  of  our  most  important  military 
assets  is  people.  This  budget  resolu- 
tion would  break  faith  with  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform.  For  several 
years.  Congress  has  reduced  requested 
pay  raises  so  that  average  military  pay 
is  almost  10-percent  below  comparable 
civilian  pay  levels.  This  approaches 
the  largest  gap  between  military  and 
civilian  pay  comparability   since   the 


beginning  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 
As  a  result,  there  is  now  evidence  that 
reenlistments  have  begun  to  decline. 
Although  we  have  not  yet  observed 
large  numbers  of  people  leaving  the 
service,  military  personnel  are  hedging 
their  bets,  extending  their  service  1 
year  at  a  time  rather  than  reenlisting 
for  the  normal  4  or  6  years.  They  have 
adopted  a  wait-and-see  attitude  about 
the  future  desirability  of  reenlisting. 

Skilled  people  are  influenced  in 
their  decisions  to  reenlist  by  more 
than  just  pay.  Working  conditions, 
pride  in  unit  training,  and  modem 
equipment  are  also  major  factors  in 
their  decisions.  If  they  can't  do  their 
jobs  because  of  a  lack  of  spare  parts, 
or  if  they  have  to  work  12  hours  a  day 
for  6  days  a  week  because  they  are  un- 
dermanned or  the  people  junior  to 
them  are  not  sufficiently  skilled  to  do 
their  jobs,  we  will  again  face  the 
"people  hemorrhages"  of  the  1970's 
with  an  immediate  adverse  effect  read- 
iness. If  these  people  leave  the  service, 
it  will  take  many  years  and  consider- 
ably greater  costs  to  replace  them. 

There  is  another  way  to  meet  the 
outlay  targets  of  the  "low  tier"  budget 
proposal— that  is.  to  resort  to  budget- 
ary gimmicks.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives used  a  $6  billion  gimmick  to 
meet  the  outlay  target  in  the  House- 
passed  budget  resolution— tj^y  would 
prohibit  DOD  from  paying  «ky  bills— 
except  to  small  businesses— during  the 
la^  12  days  of  fiscal  year  1988.  But 
those  bills  will  have  to  be  paid  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  and  late  payment  penalties 
may  cost  even  more.  This  is  not  deficit 
reduction— it  is  budget  fraud. 

This  E)emocratic  budget  is  being  por- 
trayed as  a  "zero  real  growth"  defense 
budget.  According  to  CBO.  this 
budget— at  either  level— would  make 
fiscal  year  1988  the  third  consecutive 
year  of  real  decline  for  defense.  In 
fiscal  year  1986.  defense  declined  4.2 
percent,  and  in  fiscal  year  1987,  2.6 
percent.  The  Democratic  proposal 
would  result  in  another  real  decline  in 
fiscal  year  1988  of  2.2  percent  at  the 
high  tier  and  4.5  percent  at  the  low 
tier.  Combined  with  the  real  cuts  in 
fiscal  year  1986  and  1987,  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  projections  through 
fiscal  year  1990  would  result  in  -11.4 
percent  decline  at  the  high  tier  and 
- 15.6  percent  at  the  low  tier.  Such  re- 
ductions are  simply  irresponsible. 

In  the  early  1980's  with  bipartisan 
Congressional  support,  this  Nation 
made  substantial  advances  in  restoring 
America's  military  strength.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  body  should  turn  its 
back  on  the  progress  we  have  made 
and  give  up  what  we  all  worked  so 
hard  to  achieve.  I  therefore  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  the  inadequate 
funding  for  defense,  increased  taxes, 
and  increased  overall  spending  pro- 
posed in  this  budget. 


As  President  John   F.   Kennedy  so 

wisely  stated.  "This  Nation  can  afford 

to  be  strong,  it  cannot  afford  to  be 

'  weak  •  •  •  we  will  do  what  is  necessary 

to  make  and  keep  it  strong." 

So  I  rise  in  opposition  on  behalf  of 
the  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  are 
fairly  entitled  to  a  pay  raise  and  this 
budget  would  deny  this  raise. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds  to  correct  that. 

This  does  provide  for  a  pay  raise.  We 
did  nothing  to  eliminate  the  pay  raise, 
so  I  rise  on  behalf  of  the  Armed 
Forces  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  to  say  that  we  provide  a  pay 
raise  for  them. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Not  in  the  amount 
wa  would  provide.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 
Senator  D'Amato.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  for  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President.  I 
send  a  motion  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  moves  to  refer  the  pending  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
on  behalf  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  do  so.  so  that  the  Finance 
Committee  can  be  allowed  to  study  the 
ramifications  of  the  conference  report, 
in  particular  whether  the  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  can  be  complied  with 
without  resorting  to  an  oil  import  fee. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  about  whether  or 
not  it  is  necessary  to  raise  taxes.  We 
have  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
budget  with  a  figure  of  $64.3  billion 
that  is  to  be  raised  somehow.  The 
question  is,  should  we  not  have  an  idea 
as  to  where  dollars  are  going  to  come 
from?  We  have  a  figure  of  over  $19  bil- 
lion for  the  first  year,  which  would  be 
the  largest  increase,  even  larger  than 
that  which  took  place  in  1982. 

Madam  President,  where  is  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  going  to  find  all  this 
money?  Raising  taxes  from  any  source 
is  rather  difficult,  rather  unpopular, 
and  I  am  very  much  concerned  that 
there  is  a  predisposition  that  exists  on 
the  Finance  Committee  and  that  it 
will  turn  to  an  oil  import  fee  for  at 
least  part  of  that  $64.3  billion  of  new 
revenue. 

Now,  this  is  not  just  some  kind  of 
hypothesis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
majority  of  the  committee  is  already 
on  record  as  favorably  disposed  to  an 
oil  import  fee.  The  trade  bill,  reported 
out  by  the  Finance  Committee,  in- 
cludes a  Trojan  horse  that  gives  the 


President   unilateral   ability   to   enact 
the  oil  import  fee. 

A  conunittee  willing  to  abdicate  so 
much  power  to  the  executive  branch 
clearly  would  have  no  problem  enact- 
ing an  oil  import  fee  on  its  own. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  a  parliamentary  question? 

I  understand  the  motion  which  is  to 
refer  this  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  would  suggest,  if  I 
might,  they  did  not  finish  reading  the 
motion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  Just  wanted  to 
know  how  much  time  the  Senator  has 
and  whether  that  time  is  off  the 
budget  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  1  hour  of  debate  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  that  is  evenly  di- 
vided by  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida:  in  addition  to  the  10  hours 
that  are  provided  for  general  debate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  may  proceed, 
if  he  so  chooses. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Thank  you.  Madam 
President. 

Madam  President,  why  am  I  con- 
cerned? Because  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  Is  within  this  body  the  ability  to 
come  up  with  $64.3  billion  without 
looking  to  that  oil  import  fee.  I  think 
it  is  rather  important  that  we  get  this 
out  on  the  table,  rather  than  being 
faced  with  a  fait  accompli  with  a  tax 
bill  that  comes  to  this  floor  which  has 
little,  if  any,  likelihood  of  being 
amended,  given  the  constraints  that 
we  will  be  faced  with,  and  we  will  have 
that  tax  on  imported  oil  to  deal  with 
and  little  opportunity  to  represent  the 
views  of  most  Americans.  Because  it  is 
mighty  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
defeat  that  kind  of  a  proposition  once 
it  is  reported  out  onto  the  floor. 

You  have  got  to  get  offsetting  reve- 
nues and  how  do  you  find  them  and 
where  will  they  be? 

Let  me  refer  to  my  concern  on  an  oil 
import  fee.  An  oil  import  fee  will  prob- 
ably be  the  least  effective  way  of  gen- 
erating revenues  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
The  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  an  oil  import  fee 
would  generate  7  cents  in  net  revenue. 
7  cents  for  every  $1  that  it  costs  the 
American  citizen.  "That,  to  me,  is  one 
of  the  most  incredible  methods  of  at- 
tempting to  raise  revenues.  It  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  discarded. 

A  major  private  economic  forecaster. 
Data  Resources,  Inc..  projects  that  a 
$5  oil  import  fee  in  effect  for  5  years 
would  slow  the  economy,  increase  Fed- 
eral expenditures  so  dramatically  that 
it  would  actually  increase  the  deficit 
by  about  $6  billion  as  a  result  of  that 
economic  turndown. 

The  fee  that  has  often  been  bandied 
about  is  a  fee  of  some  $10  per  barrel 


on  imported  oil.  What  would  that  do? 
Well,  such  a  fee  would  have  repercus- 
sions throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  economy  as  to  reduce 
the  gross  national  product  by  $30  bil- 
lion to  $45  billion  annually;  increase 
inflation  by  2  to  3  percent;  cause  the 
loss  of  some  400.000  jobs.  "These  costs 
directly  hit  our  consumers. 

If  you  own  a  home,  for  instance,  and 
you  heat  with  oil  they  estimate  that  it 
will  cost  the  average  family  some  $408 
annually  to  heat  that  home  and  to 
drive  that  person's  automobile.  That  is 
a  mighty  big  cost  and  it  is  a  small 
return  to  reduce  the  deficit  of  this 
Nation. 

An  oil  Import  fee  would  be  devastat- 
ing to  many  domestic  industries.  Right 
now.  Congress  is  considering  trade  leg- 
islation to  help  keep  our  industries 
more  competitive  in  world  markets. 

Madam  President,  it  is  a  legitimate 
question  to  say.  Where  do  we  get  that 
$64  billion  from?  For  months  now  we 
have  had  a  rather  lively  debate  about 
how  to  raise  taxes  and  some  have  sug- 
gested even  a  stock  transfer  tax.  not 
allowing  trades  to  be  reduced  pursuant 
to  the  current  law  in  1988. 

The  Finance  Committee,  again,  has 
already  included  a  formal  oil  import 
fee  as  part  of  the  trade  bill.  My  in- 
struction simply  makes  the  Finance 
Committee  find  the  $64  billion.  I  think 
the  American  public  has  a  right  to 
know  where  you  are  going  to  get  these 
kinds  of  dollars.  I  think  there  are 
many  of  us,  particularly  who  live  in 
the  Northeast  region  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  dependent  upon  oil 
that  comes  from  abroad  and  who  will 
have  a  tremendous  burden  placed 
upon  them  who  say.  "Where  will  these 
revenues  be  raised;  and  will  you  come 
and  impose  a  tax  that  will  be  devastat- 
ing, particularly  to  those  who  live  in 
the  Northeast  part  of  our  country?" 

I  think  it  is  a  serious  question.  I 
think  it  is  one  that  we  deserve  an 
answer  to.  I  would  hope  that  before 
we  go  further  that  we  would  begin  to 
get  some  answers. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  this  motion.  I  think  it  brings  to  the 
forefront  a  major  problem  that  this 
Senator  is  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
sometime  or  other  during  this  entire 
debate.  We  might  as  well  face  it  right 
now.  whether  or  not  this  country  is 
ready  for  an  oil  import  fee. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  speaks 
of  the  problems  that  it  is  going  to 
cause  the  consumer  in  the  Northeast 
of  the  country.  Let  me  say  that  those 
problems  are  just  as  prevalent  and  real 
and  costly  to  us  in  the  Middle  West, 
particularly  when  agriculture  is  so 
dominated  by  high  energy  usage  and 
costs. 
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For  the  benefit  of  supplementing 
Senator  D'Amato's  rationale  for  this,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  a  report  put  out 
by  the  Iowa  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  a  major  State  agency  in  my 
State  of  Iowa.  They  projected  the  sav- 
ings due  to  lower  prices  in  oil  as  com- 
pared to  1985  is  going  to  be  $600  mil- 
lion, in  1987.  for  Iowa  consumers. 

If  a  $10  oil  inuwrt  fee  were  imple- 
mented, and  we  do  not  know  exactly 
what  it  might  be.  but  let  us  Just  say 
$10,  that  would  put  the  current  price 
of  approximately  $18  a  barrel  up  to 
$28  a  barrel:  the  cost  to  consumers,  of 
Just  my  State,  would  amount  to 
around  $600  million.  That  is  well  over 
half  a  billion  dollars. 

I  am  sure  the  costs  would  be  as  great 
or  greater  to  many  other  States. 

Notwithstanding  many  other  provi- 
sions of  this  budget  resolution  that  are 
unacceptable.  I  cannot  support  in- 
structions that  are  in  that  resolution. 
They  may  very  likely  lead  to  the  en- 
actment of  an  oil  import  fee  that  will 
lead  to  higher  costs  for  lowans.  and  so 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  I  would  like  to  have  those  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  are  visiting  my 
State  on  a  very  regular  basis,  cam- 
paigning for  their  respective  parties' 
nomination  for  President,  that  they 
would  think  in  terms  of  what  the  cost 
of  a  possible  $10  oil  import  fee  would 
be  to  the  people  of  just  one  of  the  50 
SUtes. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  intend  to  fully  sup- 
port it  and  to  work  for  its  passage. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Bfr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  being  so  support- 
ive and  commend  him  for  his  forth- 
rightness. 

Madam  President.  I  would  like  to 
read  the  statement  of  purpose  at- 
tached to  my  motion  to  refer  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  budget  to  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  The  full  extent  of 
my  motion  was  not  read  and  I  want 
there  to  be  no  misunderstanding  about 
what  I  am  attempting  to  do.  so  Mem- 
bers and  staffs  should  not  be  confused 
about  my  motion. 

That  statement  of  purpose,  which  I 
submitted,  read: 

To  allow  the  Ptnmnce  Committee  to  study 
the  nullifications  of  the  conference  report: 
and  in  particular  whether  the  reconciliation 
instructions  can  be  complied  without  aesort- 
ing  to  an  oil  import  fee.  J 

I  think  there  are  some  interesting 
facts,  as  they  relate  to  what  the  impo- 
sition of  an  oil  import  fee  would  do  at 
$10  a  barrel.  It  would  increase  UJ5.  pe- 
troleimi  costs  by  $53  billion  per  year, 
raise  gasoline  costs  $24.5  billion  a  year, 
heating  oil  by  $1.7  billion  a  year,  dlesel 
fuel  by  $4.2  billion  a  year. 

It  would  be  a  rise  in  natural  gas 
costs  of  some  $27  billion,  since  prices 
would  rise  to  meet  higher  levels,  in- 
creasing  total   costs   to   the   average 


family  with  natural  gas  by  about  $400 
a  year. 

Madam  President,  we  Senators  feel 
it  is  rather  important  that  we  get  an 
indication  of  where  these  dollars  are 
going  to  come  from,  will  there  be  a 
tax,  a  so-called  sin  tax.  excise  tax?  Will 
it  be.  indeed,  what  the  Senator  per- 
ceived to  be  a  very  strong  area  of  rep- 
resentation from  various  States  as  it 
relates  to  the  energy  industry  and  a 
method  by  which  to  help  that  area  of 
economic  activity  by  imposing  an  oil 
import  tax  which  will  bring  very  little 
to  the  Treasury  and  a  great  burden  to 
the  consumers  of  this  Nation? 

Given  the  matter  which  one  must 
face,  a  bill  coming  to  the  floor  from 
the  Finance  Committee,  I  would  sug- 
gest we  have  little  or  no  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding in  any  efforts  to  strike  an  oU 
import  fee.  In  fact,  the  changes  of  the 
tax  bill  are  Just  about  virtually  impos- 
sible to  pass.  That  is  why  I  think  it  is 
important  before  we  are  faced  with 
that  lund  of  a  battle  that  we  get  some 
kind  of  indication  from  the  Finance 
Committee  as  to  Just  how  they  intend 
to  deal  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Yes.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  express  my  opposition  to 
this  $1.1  trillion  budget  plan  which 
calls  for  over  $73  billion  in  new  taxes 
in  the  next  3  years.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  tax  increases  in  the  history  of 
our  Government.  The  Senate  Demo- 
crat budget  proposal,  which  I  strongly 
opposed,  called  for  an  $18  billion  tax 
increase  for  next  year.  The  conference 
report  calls  for  a  $21.1  billion  tax  in- 
crease for  next  year.  In  other  words,  a 
vote  in  favor  of  this  budget  plan  is  a 
vote  for  a  tax  increase  of  over  $21  bil- 
lion next  year. 

Many  have  suggested  that  the  reve- 
nues necessary  for  such  an  increase 
should  be  derived  from  excise  taxes. 
Recent  studies  show  that  this  would 
eliminate  all  of  the  tax  benefits  pro- 
vided in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
to  households  with  incomes  below 
$20,000. 

Where  will  these  taxes  be  spent?  ac- 
cording to  the  Democrat  budget  plan, 
domestic  spending  for  fiscal  year  1988 
will  increase  $41  billion  over  1987. 

During  the  course  of  this  debate,  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  said 
that  in  his  travels  around  this  Nation 
he  did  not  hear  any  hue  and  cry  from 
Americans  to  raise  their  taxes.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  the  South 
Carolinians  whom  I  talk  to  certainly 
do  not  want  Federal  taxes  increased. 
Many  of  these  citizens  have  family  in- 
comes of  less  than  $20,000  per  year. 
They  supported  last  year's  historic  tax 


reform  bill  and  looked  forward  to  its 
benefits. 

I  find  a  great  deal  of  irony  in  this 
Democrat  budget  plan.  My  colleagues 
from  across  the  aisle  seem  to  give  with 
one  hand  and  take  away  with  the 
other.  They  want  the  opportunity  to 
tell  the  advocates  of  increased  domes- 
tic spending  that  they  have  champi- 
oned their  cause.  However,  they  have 
no  hesitation  to  impose  a  greater  tax 
burden  on  the  beneficiaries  of  those 
spending  programs.  I  can  clearly  envi- 
sion a  typical  American  family  making 
less  than  $20,000  per  year  saying 
"Members  of  the  Democrat  Congress, 
we  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness, 
but  we  would  rather  spend  our  hard 
earned  money  on  what  we  think  will 
help  us.  and  not  what  you  think  will 
help  us." 

In  a  nutshell,  this  Democrat  budget 
plan  when  compared  to  the  Republi- 
can tax  reform  bill  clearly  illustrates 
the  differences  between  the  two  major 
parties.  We  would  rather  reduce  the 
taxes  of  lower  income  Americans  and 
let  them  decide  how  the  savings  can 
best  be  spent.  This  budget  proposal 
takes  away  that  freedom  of  choice  and 
imposes  a  huge  tax  burden  to  pay  for 
$41  billion  more  in  domestic  spending. 
This  budget  plan  basically  tells  the 
American  people  "Our  Democrat  con- 
trolled Congress  will  decide  what  we 
think  is  important  to  Americans.  We 
will  raise  taxes  because  we  want  to  in- 
crease domestic  spending.  Take  it  or 
leave  it." 

Madam  President,  for  my  part.  I 
choose  to  leave  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Will  the  Chair 
read  the  motion  that  is  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'AMATO]  moved  to  refer  the  pending  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President,  I  do 
not  think  I  understood  the  motion 
before  the  Senate.  Could  I  get  that 
read  one  more  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  motion  once  again. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Yorli  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  moved  to  refer  the  pending  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President.  I 
tried  to  listen  to  that  twice  and  I  did 
not  hear  anything  about  oil  import 
fees  either  time.  Am  I  wrong  in  that  or 
did  that  motion  say  we  are  just  going 
to  take  this  report  and  send  it  to  the 


Finance  Committee?  Could  I  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  that  motion  about  oil  imports, 
that  the  Finance  Committee  has  to 
study  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  read  the  motion  herself. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chair  must  advise  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  in  reading  the 
motion  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  note  no  specific  reference  to  oil  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  does  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Now  we  have  had  it 
read  twice  and  the  Chair  has  read  it 
and  there  still  is  not  anything  in  there 
that  says  the  Finance  Committee  has 
to  study  anything.  I  take  it  that  this  is 
Just  a  motion  to  send  this  conference 
report  to  the  Finance  Committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  is 
here  and  I  will  yield  to  him  in  a 
minute.  I  would  like  to  find  out  wheth- 
er he  feels  that  this  is  something  we 
should  send  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  have  not  found  anything  in  the 
Budget  Act  that  says  it  normally  goes 
that  route.  I  thought  we  were  getting 
close  to  an  up  or  down  vote  in  this 
body.  I  will  yield  such  time  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
might  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
think  this  will  get  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee quite  soon  enought  under  the 
orderly  procedures  of  the  Senate. 

Obviously,  when  it  does  come  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  we  would  like  to 
know  what  we  are  supposed  to  be 
coming  back  with.  We  have  been  work- 
ing now  with  staff  on  the  Joint  Tax 
Committee  on  a  whole  list  of  possible 
revenue  raises.  You  look  at  the  list  of 
$30,  $40,  $50.  $60  billion  worth  of  op- 
tions and  try  to  decide  where  you  can 
reach  a  consensus;  but  you  have  to 
know  what  the  target  is.  There  is  no 
sense  in  trying  to  work  out  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  something  that  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  target  or  far  less 
than  the  target.  That  means  we  have 
to  know  what  the  Senate  wants. 

We  are  carrying  out  the  will  of  the 
Senate;  that  is  what  will  be  our  job 
and  our  responsibility.  That  is  what 
we  will  be  working  on  once  it  comes  to 
us  under  the  orderly  procedures  of  the 
Senate,  which  have  been  long  thought 
out  and  worked  out  and  which  is  the 
logical  way  to  pursue  this.  To  try  to 
short  circuit  the  process  will  only 
allow  a  delay  in  the  overall  resolution 
of  the  problem  that  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed now. 

We  are  looking  at  a  debt  ceiling  that 
is   going  to  be   facing  us  about   the 


middle  of  July.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er we  will  accomplish  it  in  that  period 
of  time  or  whether  we  spill  over 
beyond  that.  Obviously,  if  you  throw 
this  extra  study  into  the  procedures, 
you  are  going  to  delay  the  whole  proc- 
ess and  I  think  it  would  be  self-defeat- 
ing. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  the  Members 
of  our  committee  to  sit  down  without 
working  out  what  the  will  of  the 
Senate  is  as  to  the  attempt  to  decide 
where  the  taxes  go  and  where  the  rev- 
enues should  come  from.  I  strongly 
oppose  the  referral  to  the  committee 
at  this  time  until  the  Senate  has  exer- 
cised its  will  and  tells  us  what  the 
nimiber  is,  what  the  objective  is.  and 
what  we  have  to  work  with. 

I  yield  back  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  Madam  President, 
I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  briefly 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anybody  in  this 
body  for  whom  I  have  more  respect. 
But  frankly,  if  this  were  an  argiunent 
on  the  oil  import  fee,  it  would  not  get 
by  this  easily.  I  happen  to  agree  that 
when  it  comes  to  the  taxes  that  we 
might  impose,  and  I  hope  we  do  not 
have  to.  one  of  the  best  is  the  oil 
import  fee. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  think  an 
oil  import  fee  is  the  issue.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  a  motion  before 
this  body.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
have  it  read  to  us.  It  is  very  simple.  It 
moves  that  this  budget  resolution  be 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
period,  end  of  motion.  There  is  noth- 
ing else  in  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
import  fees,  cigarette  taxes,  user  fees, 
income  taxes,  or  anything  else.  It  is 
plain  and  simple:  If  you  want  to  send 
this  budget  resolution  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  you  vote 
aye;  if  you  do  not  want  to,  you  vote 
nay.  There  is  nothing  more  to  the  res- 
olution than  that.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  specific  issue  whatsoever. 

If  you  want  to  move  that  this  budget 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  then  have  an  hour's 
debate  on  military  preparedness,  that 
is  one  of  the  glitches  in  this  budget 
process:  You  get  an  hour  to  debate 
that  kind  of  thing.  But  you  cannot 
order  them  to  study  anjrthing.  you 
cannot  order  them  to  report  back  any- 
thing on  the  oil  import  fee.  That  is 
why  it  is  phrased  in  this  way. 

So  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  con- 
fused on  this  point.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  confused.  I  am  for  an  import  fee.  I 
would  vote  for  it.  But  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  an  import  fee.  We  are  just 
getting  rid  of  a  budget  resolution  by 
sending  it  to  the  Finance  Committee. 


That  may  be  a  good  thing.  People 
may  want  to  do  that.  I  may  want  to  do 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  import  fees. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  much  more  serious  debate  about  the 
positives  and  negatives  of  an  import 
fee  if  the  issue  ever  arises  here  in  the 
Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President, 
let  me  indicate  that  my  motion,  of  ne- 
cessity, in  order  to  withstand  chal- 
lenge, was  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
There  was  a  very  real  question  if  we 
could  have  instructions  and  whether 
or  not  those  instructions  would  then 
have  made  the  motion  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

Let  us  make  it  clear:  It  may  be 
beyond  an  import  fee.  That  is  what  I 
happen  to  be  most  concerned  about.  I 
am  also  concerned  about  a  possible 
stock  transfer  tax,  two  taxes  that 
could  be  devastating  to  my  State  and 
region.  We  have  heard  no  less  than 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  talking 
about  a  stock  transfer  tax. 

This  budget  process  is  preposterous. 
I  owe  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  Let  us  focus  in  on 
it. 

We  are  asked  to  pass  on  a  document 
here— and  we  have  done  it  in  the  past. 
We  did  it  when  the  Republicans  were 
in  the  majority.  It  will  raise  i  nimiber 
of  dollars,  $64.3  billion,  not  an  insig- 
nificant sum;  and  we  sign  off  and  say 
we  have  a  budget  process.  I  want  to 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  it  is  ludi- 
crous. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  $64.3 
billion?  Why  should  we  not  ask  that 
the  process  really  be  turned  around  so 
the  Finance  Committee  says,  "Here  is 
where  we  are  going  to  get  the  money," 
or  "We  do  not  have  the  ability  to  raise 
$64.3  billion."  So  we  refer  it  th^re  in 
this  manner. 

The  Senator  is  deeply  concerned 
about  how  we  are  going  to  raise  that 
money,  if  we  can  raise  that  money.  I 
certainly  respectfully  disagree  to 
saying  that  one  of  the  most  ineffec- 
tive, inefficient  ways  to  raise  the  reve- 
nues is  to  place  an  oil  import  fee  on, 
because  there  will  be  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  raised  that  consumers  pay, 
that  manufacturers  pay,  that  every 
segment  of  our  economy  has  to  pay. 
and  only  a  small  fraction  of  that 
money,  relatively  speaking— one  con- 
sumer report,  from  no  less  than  the 
energy  people,  indicated  that  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  would  go  to  deficit  re- 
duction. What  a  shoddy  return. 
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Let  me  say  that  the  procedure  here 
is  such  that  it  is  pretty  hard  for  any 
Member,  unless  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  to  have  any 
impact  on  a  bill  that  comes  out  here 
on  the  floor,  where  we  have  to  provide 
offsetting  revenue  if  we  seek  to  strilce. 
It  becomes  almost  impossible.  That  is 
what  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with. 

So  I  am  setting  the  stage  and  saying, 
let  us  understand  that  we  are  playing 
a  game  of  deadly  Russian  roulette.  I 
think  the  American  taxpayers  and  citi- 
zens will  be  very  much  affected. 

Let  me  read  the  statement  of  pur- 
pose attached  to  my  motion,  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  which  was  attached 
to  my  motion  but  was  not  read.  It  was 
at  the  opening  part:  "To  allow  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  to  study  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  conference  report  and  in 
particular"— I  say  study  the  ramifica- 
tions—"and  in  particular  whether  the 
reconciliation  instructions  can  be  com- 
plied with  without  resorting  to  an  oil 
import  fee." 

I  think  our  Members  have  sufficient 
ability  to  understand  the  statement  of 
purpose.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  not  properly  informed  if  he  feels 
that  he  could  not  move  to  strike  in  a 
reconciliation  bill  on  any  taxes.  He 
does  not  have  to  have  an  offset  on  a 
reconciliation  bill  on  taxes.  A  motion 
to  strike  is  always  in  order.  It  does  not 
require  that  he  substitute  additional 
revenue. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  that.  It  certainly  makes  this 
Senator  feel  better  with  respect  to 
that  matter. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  does  this  Senator  have  on 
the  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  22  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  9 
minutes,  16  seconds. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  like  him 
personally.  I  hope  he  feels  the  same 
way  toward  me.  and  I  believe  he  does. 

I  am  not  given  to  using  strong, 
strong  adjectives  and  I  Jiesitate  to  use 
one  here,  so  perhaps  I  will  not  use 
such^  strong  one.  Th^  distinguished 
Senator  has  used  some^  rather  strong 
adjectives.  He  use  the  word  "ludi- 
crous." I  will  simply  say  that  this  is  a 
very  unusual  motion.  It  is  unusual  for 
a  numt>er  of  reasons. 

It  is  very  unusual  that  a  conference 
report  should  be  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, with  no  instructions  to  report 
back.  It  is  even  more  unusual,  far 
more  unusual,  for  a  motion  to  be  made 


to  refer  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget  to  a  committee. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Because,  to  begin 
with,  this  whole  matter  of  a  budget 
conference  report— going  back  to  the 
budget  resolution  itself  and  all  of  the 
other  actions  and  vehicles  that  are  uti- 
lized in  the  budget  process— is  time- 
sensitive.  Take  a  look  in  the  book, 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  page  72. 
We  have  a  timetable. 

I  will  Just  quote  a  few  items  there- 
from. The  Congress  is  supposed  to 
complete  action  on  the  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  on  April  15.  The 
Congress  is  supposed  to  complete 
action  on  reconciliation  by  June  15. 
The  House  is  to  complete  action  an 
annual  appropriation  bills  by  June  30. 

Look  also  at  the  time  constrictions 
under  the  statute  with  respect  to 
debate  on  this  conference  report. 
Debate  is  limited  to  10  hours.  Any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal  is  limited  to 
1  hour.  And  so  we  can  see  that  this 
resolution,  the  whole  process  itself  is 
time-sensitive. 

Now  we  have  a  motion  that  is  in 
order  to  send  this  conference  report  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  period.  The 
motion  does  not  say  it  has  to  be  re- 
ported back  in  1  day,  10  days,  2 
months,  or  ever.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  statute  for  committing  the 
original  budget  resolution  with  in- 
structions to  report  back.  So  let  us 
take  a  look  at  what  that  says. 

With  respect  to  motions  to  recommit 
the  concurrent  resolution— I  am  not 
talking  about  the  conference  report 
now.  going  back  to  the  resolution 
itself— a  motion  to  recommit  the  reso- 
lution is  not  in  order.  The  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  to  report 
back  within  a  specified  number  of  days 
is  in  order,  but  the  specified  number 
of  days  in  which  the  resolution  has  to 
be  reported  back  is  not  to  exceed  3 
days.  If  this  is  not  time-sensitive.  I  do 
not  know  what  is. 

So  here  we  have  a  most  unusual 
motion  to  refer  the  conference  report 
to  the  Finance  Committee. 

What  else  is  unusual  about  it?  The 
rules  in  the  statute  say  that  the  reso- 
lution to  begin  with  cannot  be  recom- 
mitted. That  is  when  the  resolution  is 
here  before  this  Senate  the  first  time. 
It  cannot  be  recommitted  except  with 
instructions  to  report  back  within  not 
to  exceed  3  days. 

Now,  what  are  we  talking  about? 
This  is  not  the  concurrent  resolution. 
This  is  the  conference  report,  which  is 
the  work  of  both  Houses.  So  what  are 
we  going  to  do?  Refer  to  the  Finance 
Committee  the  conference  report 
which  is  the  work  of  two  Houses  and 
Just  let  the  conference  report  lie 
there?  That  is  the  end  of  it. 

Then  how  are  we  going  to  get  recon- 
ciliation? Reconciliation  flows  from 
this  conference  report  on  the  budget 
resolution.  What  else  flows  therefrom? 
The  appropriation  bills. 


So  if  you  want  to  Just  stop  every- 
thing, stop  reconciliation,  stop  the  ap- 
propriations process,  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  this  Senate  to  act  upon  the 
business  of  the  people  without  a  multi- 
plicity of  points  of  order  every  time  we 
turn  to  our  right  and  to  the  left,  like 
the  600  who  rode  into  the  Valley  of 
Death,  cannons  to  the  right  of  them, 
cannons  to  the  left  of  them,  we  can 
have  points  of  order  to  the  right, 
points  of  order  to  the  left,  points  of 
order  in  front,  points  of  order  behind. 
If  the  Senate  agrees  with  this  motion, 
the  Senate  will  be  most  irresponsible.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senate  is  going  to 
do  that. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  has  indicated, 
a  reconciliation  measure  will  be  in 
that  committee  soon  enough  and  there 
and  then  is  when  and  where  the  hear- 
ings will  be  held  with  respect  to  the 
revenues  that  are  directed  to  be  raised 
by  this  conference  report.  So  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
will  then  have  his  day  in  court.  He  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  there  and 
talk  about  whatever  he  may  object  to 
with  respect  to  the  raising  of  revenues. 
He  will  not  be  denied  his  due  process 
in  that  regard. 

But  let  us  not  deny  the  Senate  its 
due  process  now  and  do  a  vain,  unwise, 
ridiculous  thing  by  sending  this  con- 
ference report  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. It  is  laughable  if  it  were  not  so  se- 
rious. I  hope  that  the  chairman  will 
move  to  table  this  motion  and  I  hope 
that  the  tabling  motion  will  be  upheld 
by  the  Senate  and  that  the  motion  by 
the  distinguished,  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  my  good 
friend.  Mr.  D'Amato,  will  be  rejected 
resoundingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President.  I 
think  we  are  ready  to  yield  back  our 
time  on  this  side.  I  do  not  Icnow 
whether  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  ready. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President.  I 
think  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
adequately  express  my  concerns.  I 
think  the  American  people  should 
know  where  these  revenues  are  going 
to  come  from.  There  are  several  areas 
that  I  think  all  of  us  will  be  concerned 
about.  I  think  that  really  would  give 
us  a  better  opportunity  to  vote  intelli- 
gently on  this  budget  and,  believe  it  or 
not.  to  eliminate  the  partisan  political 
wrangling  and  maybe  we  will  have 
more  wrangling,  as  it  wer".  with  re- 
spect to  the  issue  in  different  areas, 
but  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  have  remaining? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  believe  about  8 
minutes  or  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  8  minutes. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
let  me  suggest  that  I  have  already 
spoken  in  terms  of  what  I  think  this 
motion  does.  But  I  want  to  say  by  way 
of  defending  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  really  do  not 
think  a  simple  little  motion  of  this 
type  at  this  hour  deserves  what  the 
majority  leader  had  to  say  on  the 
floor.  That  is  Just  my  own  personal 
view. 

We  have  not  been  dilatory  with  ref- 
erence to  this  budget  resolution.  We 
have  not  had  a  batch  of  extraneous 
motions  from  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
do  not  Icnow  of  any  motions  besides 
this  one  that  is  pending  other  than  my 
intention  to  raise  a  point  of  order  with 
reference  to  a  portion  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Frankly,  if  there  was  any  delay  in 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor,  it 
was  not  our  fault.  It  was  4V4  weeks  in 
conference.  I  was  a  conferee  and  was 
never  invited  to  a  single  meeting.  So  it 
was  a  4  Mi  weeks'  stalemate  between 
Democrats,  none  of  which  I  think  are 
on  this  side  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Yorii  is  one.    • 

Now.  it  is  one  thing  to  just  say  we 
ought  not  be  doing  this  and  to  give  us 
.some  kind  of  a  historic  explanation  of 
what  is  in  a  Budget  Act  and  what  its 
history  is.  It  is  another  to  invent  ad- 
jectives about  it  that  discredit  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  He  is  serious- 
ly worried  about  something.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  got  something 
cleared  up  here  on  the  floor.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  said  that  you  can 
move  to  strike  any  portion  of  a  tax  bill 
without  an  offset.  That  is  very  much 
misunderstood  around  this  body. 

Frankly,  it  is  not  that  simple.  That 
is  a  true  statement.  But  reconciliation 
bills  are  tough,  tough  animals,  and 
they  are  intended  to  be. 

I  think  if  nothing  else  when  it  comes 
to  taxes,  he  has  made  a  point.  When 
that  Finance  Conmiittee  gets  ahold  of 
this  budget  resolution.  I  can  guarantee 
you  no  Senator  will  be  able  to  substi- 
tute any  tax  for  what  they  have  In 
there.  That  is  the  rules.  You  might 
move  to  strike.  But  you  will  not  substi- 
tute one  because  that  is  just  the  rule 
of  germaneness  as  it  is  applied  to  rec- 
onciliation instructions. 

So  I  think  there  is  some  genuine 
concern,  and  the  point  of  concern  has 
been  raised.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
refer  this  budget  resolution  indefinite- 
ly to  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Senator  wants  to  make  a  point. 
There  are  not  very  many  ways  to 
make  it.  I  think  he  raised  the  issue 
here  in  an  admirable  way  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  it. 


I  do  not  think  it  is  conduct  that  de- 
served any  kind  of  look  In  one's  pocket 
of  adjectives  to  describe  it. 

Plain  and  simple,  it  is  what  it  is.  If 
you  do  not  like  it.  do  not  vote  for  it. 
and  that  is  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  for  the 
kind  words. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President.  I  am 
strongly,  adamantly  opp>osed  to  impo- 
sition of  an  oil  import  fee.  Indeed  ear- 
lier this  year  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  resolution  opposing  an  oil 
import  fee.  and  a  number  of  Senators 
have  joined  as  cosponsors  of  that  reso- 
lution. 

An  oil  import  fee  would  not  be  in  the 
Interests  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 
In  addition  would  impose  an  unfair 
and  highly  discriminatory  tax  burden 
on  consumers,  business,  and  industry 
In  the  Northeast  section  of  country 
which  is  most  dependent  on  oil  as  an 
energy  source. 

I  cannot,  however,  support  dthe 
motion  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  refer  the  entire  budget  resolution  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  This 
budget  resolution  does  not  propose, 
and  does  not  even  recommend  or  sug- 
gest an  oil  import  fee.  And  referring 
the  budget  resolution  to  the  Finance 
Committee  will  neither  prevent  nor 
encourage  enactment  of  an  oil  import 
fee. 

Referring  the  budget  resolution  to 
the  Finance  Committee  will  simply 
delay  action  on  the  budget  resolution. 
For  these  reasons.  I  voted  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  motion  to  refer  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and.  Madam  President,  I  move  to  table 
sjid  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  tMr. 
Biden]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  desiring  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  155  Leg.] 
YEAS— 56 


Adams 

Powler 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Nickles 

Bingunan 

Graham 

Nunn 

Boren 

Harkln 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Breaux 

Henin 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Simon 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Matsunaga 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Wirth 

Pord 

Mikulski 
NAYS— 43 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Bond 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Boschwitz 

Heinz 

Roth 

Chafee 

Helms 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Karnes 

Specter 

DAmato 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Symms 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

McCain 

Trible 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Wallop 

Evans 

McConnell 

Warner 

Gam 

Murkowski 

Wilson 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Grassley 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

Biden 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  motion  to  table  is 
agreed  to. 

Who  yields  time?  If  no  one  jrields 
time,  time  will  nm  equally  against 
both  sides. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
budget  sends  a  message  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  Congress  is  willing  to 
make  tough  choices  to  preserve  our 
national  fiscal  Integrity  and  to  ensure 
an  adequate  level  of  social  services. 
While  the  budget  package  is  not  per- 
fect, it  does  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  re- 
ducing the  burgeoning  Federal  budget 
deficit.  At  the  same  time,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  budget  reflect  our  com- 
mitment to  maintaining  essential  serv- 
ices and  providing  for  the  national  de- 
fense. 

We  need  a  humane  and  responsible 
budget.  I  supported  this  plan  because  I 
believe  it  accomplishes  these  twin 
goals  through  sustained,  long-term 
deficit  reduction  and  targeted  funding 
for  vital  programs  such  as  job  train- 
ing. AIDS  research,  and  education. 

While  the  Administration  and  some 
of  our  colleagues  refused  to  negotiate 
on  a  bipartisan  budget  plan,  neither 
could  they  offer  viable  budget  alterna- 
tives. Moreover,  the  FYesident  has 
threatened  to  veto  legislation  that 
calls  for  new  revenues.  Instead,  the  ad- 
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ministration  calls  for  the  line-item 
veto  and  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment as  a  smokescreen  to  solve  our 
economic  problems.  I  fully  agree  that 
we  must  balance  the  budget,  but  the 
President  must  be  a  more  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  budget  process. 

America  took  176  years  to  acciunu- 
late  a  $1  trillion  debt.  The  current  ad- 
ministration needed  only  5  years  to 
double  it.  This  administration's 
borrow-and-spend  policies  have  made 
our  products  more  expensive  overseas, 
cost  us  millions  of  jobs,  stopped  invest- 
ment in  economic  growth,  and 
squeezed  impcrtant  domestic  pro- 
grams. If  Inflation  was  the  legacy  of 
economic  policies  of  the  1970's,  then 
surely  the  trade  deficit  is  the  legacy  of 
the  fiscal  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  administration's  current  ap- 
proach is  short-sighted  and  obstruc- 
tionist. Yet  the  administration  de- 
clines to  entertain  the  idea  that  we 
need  a  comprehensive  and  realistic 
policy  to  attack  the  Federal  deficit. 
Despite  more  than  doubling  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit,  the  President  ad- 
heres to  an  over-simplified  prescrip- 
tion of  continued  economic  growth, 
the  sell-off  of  Government  assets,  and 
hidden  taxes  known  as  user  fees. 

The  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress realize  that  short-term  gains  and 
absolute  faith  in  economic  conditions 
wiU  not  solve  our  fiscal  problems.  We 
must  face  the  issues  squarely.  To 
reduce  the  deficit  we  must  encourage 
economic  growth.  More  jobs  translates 
to  more  Americans  working  and 
paying  taxes. 

Congress  has  achieved  a  compromise 
to  set  the  fiscal  agenda  for  the  year. 
The  burden  is  being  spread  as  equita- 
bly as  possible. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  for 
their  diligence  and  persistence  in 
crafting  this  budget  resolution.  We 
must  face  the  issues  squarely  and 
build  a  consensus  on  the  budget  which 
achieves  the  goals  of  humaneness  and 
responsibility.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  before  us  calls  for  the 
largest  single  tax  increase  for  1  year  in 
history.  It  proposes  to  increase  the  tax 
burden  on  the  average  American 
worker  by  $21.1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1988— a  total  of  $73  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  In  addition,  it  assumes 
new  entitlement  programs  and  in- 
creases domestic  spending  at  the  sake 
of  our  national  security. 

The  single  most  important  function 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
ensure  the  national  security  of  this 
Nation.  Yet  it  is  our  national  security 
that  is  being  sacrificed  and  being  used 
in  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  President 
into  sharing  the  blame  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. 


Mr.  President,  year  after  year,  the 
American  people  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  Congress  is  finally  about  to 
take  some  action  to  stop  the  growth  of 
Federal  spending.  They've  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  will  somehow  result  in  a  tax 
break  for  the  average  person. 

But  if  this  budget  resolution  is 
passed,  the  taxpayers  will  be  getting 
just  the  opposite:  more  Federal  spend- 
ing and  more  Federal  taxes.  Support- 
ers of  this  conference  report  call  these 
revenue  increases  but  there's  not  a 
person  listening  to  this  debate  who 
doesn't  know  precisely  where  the  Gov- 
ernment will  get  the  extra  $73  billion 
over  the  next  3  years.  The  American 
taxpayers  are  about  to  have  their 
pockets  picked  again.  I  am  confident 
that  President  Reagan  will  veto  this 
scheme,  and  I  certainly  hope  he  will. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
a  sustained  economic  growth,  Con- 
gress wUl  have  to  stop  the  prolifera- 
tion of  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—not raise  taxes.  Tax  in- 
creases will  only  impede  economic 
growth,  reduce  the  standard  of  living, 
increase  unemployment,  and  make  it 
more  difficult  for  our  industries  to 
remain  competitive  in  the  world 
market. 

Will  these  tax  increases  help  to 
reduce  the  deficit?  Not  a  chance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, for  every  dollar  in  new  taxes 
raised  between  1947  and  1986,  Con- 
gress has  increased  spending  by  $1.58. 
If  taxes  are  increased,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  current 
Congress  will  find  new  ways  to  spend 
it — and  more. 

Mr.  President,  we  started  this  Con- 
gress by  adopting  several  budget-bust- 
ing authorization  bills:  the  water  bill, 
the  highway  bill,  and  the  housing  bill. 
I  opposed  all  three.  Not  content  to  in- 
crease the  deficit  only  for  future 
years,  the  Senate  then  passed  an 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bUl  to  add  $2.6  billion  to  this 
year's  deficit.  That  was  another  cruel 
hoax  perpetrated  on  the  taxpayers. 

Now  the  Senate  proposes  to  adopt  a 
budget  resolution  which  prescribes  the 
largest  single  tax  increase  for  1  year  in 
history.  Yet  we  continue  to  hear  talk 
of  fiscal  responsibility  and  budget 
cuts. 

Mr.  President.  I  don't  believe  the 
American  people  will  be  fooled.  The 
truth  will  be  revealed,  not  in  what  is 
said  on  this  floor,  but  how  each  of  us 
votes.  The  American  people  will  then 
see  who  voted  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
to  increase  the  deficit;  they  will  see 
who  votes  to  increase  taxes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  after  re- 
viewing in  the  budget  resolution  con- 
ference report,  I  had  the  eerie  feeling 
that  somehow— by  some  mysterious 
mechanism,  perhaps  the  blue  smoke 
and  mirrors  that  we  all  talk  so  much 
about— I  had  been  transported  back  in 


time.  The  time  that  I  which  recall  was 
the  1970's.  Mr.  President.  I  don't  know 
how  many  members  here  remember 
the  1970s,  but  if  I  could.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  short  trip  down  memory  lane 
and  talk  about  how  the  budget  was 
handled  in  the  1970's. 

The  1970's  was  a  period  of  massive 
growth  in  Federal  spending,  smd  a 
period  when  the  deficit  started  to 
grow  as  well.  It  was  at  about  this  time 
that  I  joined  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee as  a  new  member,  optimistic 
about  our  opportunities  to  bring 
spending,  inflation,  and  deficits  under 
control.  As  you  might  imagine.  I  was 
disappointed  by  what  I  found  occur- 
ring with  our  newly  established  budget 
process,  for  the  process  which  held  out 
the  hope  of  reorganizing  our  spending 
priorities,  indeed  establishing  spend- 
ing priorities,  was  in  reality  a  hollow 
shell:  or  perhaps  worse,  a  smokescreen 
which  did  even  more  to  hide  the  mas- 
sive spending  agenda  of  those  who  ran 
Congress  at  that  time. 

I  was  amazed  to  discover,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  spending  level  that 
was  occurring  during  the  last  half  of 
the  decade  of  the  seventies'  was  even 
more  unconstrained  than  the  first  half 
of  that  decade.  In  effect,  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  was  being  used 
as  a  screen  to  hide  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  discipline.  Every  member  had 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion and  claim  to  their  constituents  at 
home  that  they  were  fiscally  responsi- 
ble because  they  voted  for  that  resolu- 
tion. But  a  hard  look  at  the  resolu- 
tion's numbers  revealed  another  story. 
For  in  each  one  of  the  17  different 
spending  categories,  and  there  were 
only  17  then,  the  ceilings  were  placed 
at  such  a  high  level  that  the  limitation 
on  spending,  that  were  the  hope  for 
many  of  us  to  believe  in  discipline  and 
leadership,  were  so  high  that  they,  in 
effect,  had  no  impact  on  the  spending 
plans  of  the  different  constituencies 
which  came  to  us  for  more  and  more 
and  more. 

It  was  all  too  often  that  we  took  last 
year's  number,  which  was  automatical- 
ly increased  by  the  current  policy  for- 
mulation at  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  account  for  inflation  and 
growth  in  constituency,  and  we  added 
perhaps  another  5  to  10  percent  on  top 
of  that  number,  so  that  there  was  in 
fact  little  chance  that  the  ceilings 
which  we  established  would  have  any 
real  meaning.  Oh  yes,  there  was  one 
exception  to  that,  and  that  was  in  the 
defense  category,  function  50.  We 
seem  to  bump  up  against  that  ceiling 
more  than  the  others. 

Mr.  President,  after  watching  this 
mechanism  with  great  frustration  over 
a  few  years  I  sat  down  to  look  at  what 
we  had  accomplished  in  the  post 
Budget  Act  era  in  the  late  seventies', 
and  I  was  not  really  surprised  to  find 
out  that  with  the  smokescreen  provid- 


ed by  the  1974  Budget  Act  we  were  in 
fact  spending  more  than  we  did  prior 
to  the  Implementation  of  the  Act.  If. 
for  instance,  you  compare  the  6  years 
prior  to  its  implementation,  that  is. 
fiscal  year  1970  through  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  the  6  years  following  the  im- 
plementation of  the  act.  fiscal  year 
1976  through  1981.  we  find  that  total 
outlays  before  the  Budget  Act  in  con- 
stant 1972  dollars— inflation  adjusted 
dollars— was  at  a  3.2  percent  annual 
compound  growth  rate,  while  after  the 
implementation  of  the  act  we  find  a  4 
percent  annual  compound  growth 
rate.  Now  some  might  say,  "Well,  this 
was  the  result  of  inflation,"  and  I 
would  agree,  except  that,  as  I  said, 
these  numbers  were  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion. The  reason  that  I  would  agree 
that  inflation  had  something  to  do 
with  it  was  simply  that  we  were  spend- 
ing more  money  in  large  part  because 
we  had  more  money.  This  was  at  a 
time  when  the  high  levels  of  inflation 
that  were  caused  in  part  by  the  defi- 
cits of  previous  years  were  driving  tax- 
payers into  higher  and  higher  brack- 
ets. In  effect,  Mr.  President,  Congress 
found  a  way  to  raise  everybody's  taxes 
without  passing  new  legislation,  with- 
out modifying  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

In  looking  at  these  numbers  at  the 
end  of  that  decade,  I  understood  why 
raising  taxes  was  not  the  answer  that 
many  pretend  that  it  is.  Tax  receipts 
were  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but 
this  did  little  to  quench  the  thirst  in 
Congress  for  additional  spending. 

Mr.  President.  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  spending  restriction  ele- 
ments of  Congressional  Budget  Act 
was  "dead  on  arrival,"  a  phrase  we  like 
to  use  here  in  the  Congress,  and  by 
looking  at  the  true  growth  in  Federal 
spending  and  taxes,  I  realized  that  the 
real  Intent  of  the  Congress  in  passing 
the  1974  act  was  something  other  than 
restricting  spending.  So  it  is  interest- 
ing to  go  back  and  look  at  the  record 
that  was  established  by  the  Members 
of  Congress  when  they  wrote  this  ap- 
parently revolutionary  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. And  if  you  look  at  the  transcripts 
of  the  debates  on  that  bill  you  find 
time  and  time  again  references  to  the 
need  for  Congress  to  control  spending, 
to  get  spending  under  control.  And  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  hindsight  of 
several  years  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  I 
too,  would  have  read  those  debates  as 
a  statement  by  Members  that  they 
had  intended  to  bring  spending  to  a 
slower  growth  rate  than  had  previous- 
ly existed,  but  this  had  not  happened, 
and  I  then  understood  in  1980  why  it 
has  not  come  about  and  what  Con- 
gress really  meant  when  it  said  that 
they  needed  to  control  the  budget.  For 
the  word  "control"  in  the  lexicon  of 
those  Members  who  insisted  that  the 
act  was  necessary  meant  not  a  reduc- 
tion in  rates  of  spending  increases,  but 


rather  the  control  that  is  so  important 
for  Members  who  would  like  to  have 
the  spending  initiative.  "Control" 
meant  the  ability  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  take  the  initiative  on  si>ending 
bills,  rather  than  to  leave  this  initia- 
tive to  the  administration.  Republican 
or  E>emocratic. 

Mr.  I>resident,  the  Congress  had  in 
fact  achieved  a  magnificent  victory  for 
itself  in  the  creation  of  the  1974 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act.  because  it  provided  itself  with  a 
mechanism  for  taking  the  initiative  on 
overall  spending  limits,  and  this 
looked  good  to  the  constituents  back 
home  who  worried  about  such  matters, 
and  at  the  same  time  Congress  provid- 
ed itself  with  the  expertise  to  defend 
itself  against  the  pleadings  of  the  ad- 
ministration or  other  experts  who 
might  have  the  temerity  to  complain 
about  Congresses  actions.  This  exper- 
tise took  the  form  of  a  budget  commit- 
tee in  each  House  and  a  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

And  the  theme,  as  well  as  the  ac- 
tions that  emanated  from  these  three 
bodies,  was  a  cry  for  more  spending. 
And  when  some  of  us  suggested  that 
large  deficits  and  rapid  increases  in 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
were  inappropriate,  we  were  told  that 
the  economic  philosophy  which  the 
majority  of  the  Members  adhered  to 
permitted  such  massive  spending  and 
its  accompanying  deficits,  because  it 
was  stimulative  to  the  economy.  And 
we  were  told  about  this  stimulative 
impact  time  and  time  again.  We  were 
told  that  it  was  good  for  us.  Yet  when 
challenged,  the  "experts"  had  to 
admit  that  they  had  no  sound  econom- 
ic explanation  why  deficit  spending 
should  be  stimulative. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  history  of 
the  1970's  was  that  the  real  variable 
that  should  have  been  watched  by 
those  concerned  about  stimulating  the 
economy  was  the  one  variable  that  no 
one  wanted  to  address  appropriately. 
No  one  wanted  to  control  spending. 

The  bottom  line  when  you  added  up 
all  of  these  excuses  was  more  spend- 
ing, and  it  was  not  until  the  early 
1980's  that  some  hope  for  the  reversal 
of  this  process  was  seen  on  the  hori- 
zon. The  discipline  over  the  last  few 
years  has  not  been  as  great  as  I  would 
have  hoped.  There  have  been  more 
ginunicks  than  I  would  care  to  see,  but 
the  hope  for  fiscal  discipline  was  much 
greater  and  there  were  some  results. 
In  particular,  the  passage  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  resolution  raised  my 
hopes  even  further,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  the  law  provided  a  loophole  in  its 
first  year,  a  loophole  that  required 
only  $12  billion  in  spending  reductions 
through  and  across  the  board  seques- 
ter, rather  than  the  $40  billion  that 
would  have  been  required  to  get  to  the 
proper  target  of  a  $180  billion  deficit. 
Mr.  President,  what  bothers  me  now. 
however,  is  not  that  we  might  have 


done  better  in  the  past,  not  that  the 
Gramm-Rudman  approach  had  flaws, 
but  now  we  appear  to  have  relin- 
quished any  pretext  of  discipline.  We 
are  now  returning  to  those  undisci- 
plined days  of  the  1970's  when  tax  in- 
creases were  the  answer  to  everything 
and  spending  increased  in  leaps  and 
bounds. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  there  are  individual  pro- 
grams that  I  would  prefer  to  see  with 
more  money,  but  the  problem  we  face 
here  is  not  that  we  have  individual 
preferences,  not  that  we  prefer  one 
program  over  another,  but  the  prob- 
lem here  is  we  want  all  of  it.  We  have 
terminated  no  programs.  Yes,  we  have 
only  slowed  defense  as  a  bargaining 
chip  with  the  President,  and  we  have 
once  again  resorted  to  the  answer  of 
the  1970's— more  taxes. 

There  are  other  similarities  in  this 
situation.  Like  the  Budget  Act  of  the 
1970's  Gramm-Rudman  suffered  a 
major  assault  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
at  the  end  of  May.  A  simple  parlia- 
mentary ruling,  a  simple  whisper  from 
a  member  of  the  staff,  and  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  were  dead.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  whisper  that  may  be  heard 
around  the  world.  Unfortiuiately.  with 
the  sequester  mechanism  of  Granun- 
Rudman-Hollings  in  suspension,  I  sus- 
pect that  the  sequestration  provisions 
which  have  been  so  important  in  de- 
veloping the  disciplinary  architecture 
of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  will  also 
be  nonexistent  this  year. 

Once  again,  back  to  the  1970's  with 
the  same  trends,  and  the  same  ex- 
ciises.  We  are  told  we  cannot  spend 
less,  we  cannot  cut  any  programs,  we 
must  raise  taxes,  there  is  no  other  way 
out.  This  conference  report  provides 
higher  outlays  than  either  the  Senate 
or  House  versions  of  the  budget.  It  as- 
sumes over  $73  billion  in  new  taxes 
over  the  next  3  years.  Do  we  need 
these  taxes?  Of  course  we  don't.  Tax 
revenues  over  the  next  few  years  are 
slated  to  increase  by  significant 
amoimt,  $70  billion  in  1988  alone  and 
by  more  than  $320  billion  over  the 
next  4  years,  even  without  any  tax  in- 
creases. We  need  spending  discipline, 
not  tax  increases. 

But  on  the  bright  side,  at  least  in 
this  decade  of  the  1980's  we  are  not 
being  told  it's  good  for  us.  Maybe  that 
is  what  we  will  have  to  call  progress 
this  year. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  resolution  conference  report. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  Sena- 
tor Chiles  and  Congressman  Gray, 
the  cochairmen  of  the  budget  confer- 
ence, for  their  hard  work  and  patience 
in  bringing  this  budget  conference 
report  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  respectively. 
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Mr.  President,  this  budget  is  not  per- 
fect. In  aU  likelihood,  this  budget  is 
not  the  budget  that  any  one  of  us 
might  design  individually. 

However,  I  believe  that  on  balance, 
the  budget  conferees  have  done  an  ad- 
mirable job  of  crafting  a  budget  that  is 
far  preferable  to  the  budget  sent  to  us 
by  the  President.  I  believe  that  what 
we  have  before  us  is  a  budget  that 
takes  into  consideration  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  American  people  in 
the  midst  of  a  time  of  unprecedented 
deficits. 

I  support  this  budget  because  it  both 
confronts  the  sources  of  our  deficit 
and  addresses  the  future  needs  of  the 
country.  I  think  that  is  what  a  budget 
ought  to  do.  An  enormous  deficit,  as 
we  all  know,  cannot  be  assimied  away 
by  unrealistic  projections  at>out  future 
economic  performance.  It  will  not  be 
reduced  through  illusory  savings  such 
as  certain  asset  sales  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  that 
artifically  reduce  the  deficit  in  the 
first  year  but  have  no  lasting  impact 
ataU. 

The  budget  conference  report,  how- 
ever, with  all  of  its  imperfections, 
achieves  real  savings  to  reduce  the 
structural  deficit  we  face  in  this  coun- 
try. In  1988.  the  first  yev  of  the  plan, 
the  deficit  would  be  reduced  by  some 
$36.8  billion,  which  is  consistent  with 
the  $36  billion  annual  reduction  re- 
quired by  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  legislation;  legislation  that  I 
strongly  supported  when  it  came 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  Congress. 

We  cannot  continue  to  finance  Gov- 
ernment spending  by  massive  borrow- 
ing. Under  this  conference  report,  the 
current  spend-now-and-pay-later  ap- 
proach would  be  replaced  by  what  I 
have  advocated  for  many  years,  a  pay 
as  you  go  system  which  would  result  in 
significantly  less  borrowing  over  the 
next  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  both  spending  cuts 
and  revenues  must  play  key  roles  in 
the  deficit  reduction  effort.  Without 
additional  revenues,  including  taxes, 
the  forbidden  word  at  the  White 
House,  the  borrow  and  spend  pattern 
of  recent  years  will  continue.  Any  real- 
istic budget  resolution,  obviously,  must 
include  revenues.  Moreover,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  American  people 
agree  with  that. 

The  budget  plan  before  us  includes 
modest  revenue  increases  in  1988  and 
subsequent  years.  These  revenues  are 
designed  to  reduce  borrowing,  and  not 
to  increase  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  confer- 
ence agreement  because  I  believe  that 
on  balance  it  defines  the  major  policy 
priorities  which  will  best  serve  this 
country  over  the  next  3  years.  The 
budget  includes  adequate  funding  for 
essential  health  programs  such  as  cat- 
astrophic health  insurance:  AIDS  re- 
search, education,  and  prevention;  and 
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Medicaid.  It  includes  an  additional 
$550  million  for  assistance  to  the 
homeless.  It  provides  funding  for  new 
initiatives  in  areas  such  as  education, 
child  development,  trade,  and  welfare 
reform. 

The  budget  plan  includes  increased 
funding  for  children's  programs,  with 
sufficient  resources  to  bring  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  additional  children 
into  proven  programs  that  will  reduce 
long-term  health,  nutrition,  and  edu- 
cational costs.  This  budget  plan  pro- 
vides an  approximately  $150  million 
increase  for  the  women,  infants  and 
children  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram. The  WIC  Program  saves  $3  for 
every  $1  it  costs  us  to  provide  nutri- 
tional supplements  to  high  risk  women 
and  their  infants. 

The  budget  provides  increased  fund- 
ing for  science  and  technology  pro- 
grams essential  to  enhancing  our 
international  competitiveness  and  for 
key  environmental  programs,  includ- 
ing Superfund.  It  also  preserves  fund- 
ing levels  for  veterans  medical  care, 
income  security  programs,  and  com- 
munity and  regional  development  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  speak  briefly 
about  the  other  side  of  this  budget- 
national  defense. 

Like  all  of  my  colleagues  here,  I  sup- 
port keeping  this  country  strong. 
Those  of  us  from  my  home  State  of 
Connecticut  are  deeply  proud  of  our 
contribution  to  the  national  security 
of  this  country.  While  my  State  is  a 
small  State,  we  are  responsible  for 
some  of  the  major  parts  of  our  defense 
arsenal  today.  Our  modem  submarine 
fleet,  our  jet  engines,  our  helicopters, 
and  our  tank  engines  are  just  some  of 
the  Connecticut  products  that  make 
us  a  stronger  nation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  people  of  my 
home  State  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as 
all  Americans  care  enough  about  the 
national  security  of  our  country  that 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  In  that 
regard,  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  would  support  a  budget  which 
ties  the  level  of  defense  spending  to 
the  President's  acceptance  of  revenues 
for  deficit  reduction. 

If  the  President  signs  reconciliation, 
defense  would  be  funded  at  $296  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $289.5  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  If  he  doesn't  sign  rec- 
onciliation, defense  budget  authority 
would  be  $289.0  billion  and  outlays 
would  be  $283.6  billion. 

Thus,  if  the  President  accepts  reve- 
nues for  deficit  reduction,  defense 
spending  could  grow  by  $6  billion  in 
1988.  bringing  it  nearly  to  the  inTla- 
tion-adjusted  CBO  baseline.  That 
ought  not  be  considered  skimping  on 
defense  spending. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  these 
amounts  are  sufficient  for  sustaining 
improvements  in  the  U.S.  defense  pos- 
ture, resulting  from  the  trillion  dollar 
military  buildup  in  the  early  1980's. 


This  budget  deserves  the  support  of 
all  Members  of  this  body.  It  is  a  work- 
able plan  that  provides  for  the  impor- 
tant priorities  and  needs  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  a  budget  that  reflects  the 
priorities  that  make  an  investment  in 
the  future  of  this  country  and  its 
people. 

The  President  and  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  criti- 
cized this  budget  plan.  The  President 
says  he  wants  reforms  in  the  budget 
process  before  he  will  even  talk  to  us 
about  the  budget. 

Just  last  week,  the  President  was 
calling  his  budget  responsible  and  re- 
fusing to  negotiate,  except  on  the 
same  old  basis  of  more  domestic  cuts, 
higher  defense  spending,  and  absolute- 
ly no  taxes.  I  would  remind  the  Presi- 
dent that  his  fiscal  year  1988  budget 
received  only  18  votes  in  this  body  in 
early  May  and  only  27  votes  out  of  435 
in  the  House  in  April.  The  President 
criticizes  the  so  called  E>emocratic 
budget  for  missing  the  Granun- 
Rudman-Hollings  deficit  target  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  yet  even  the  White 
House  concedes  that  the  President's 
budget  falls  $27  billion  short  of  reach- 
ing the  target. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  favor  some 
changes  in  the  Federal  budget  process. 
I  currently  am  serving  on  a  Senate 
task  force  which  is  examining  ways  of 
improving  the  process. 

However,  the  budget  process  can 
never  work  unless  there  is  participa- 
tion by  the  key  parties— the  President 
and  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
in  the  Congress— working  together  in 
a  spirit  of  good  will  and  compromise. 

Is  the  budget  plan  before  us  perfect? 
I  would  be  the  first  to  say  no,  it  is  not. 
However,  it  is  the  best  one  we  can 
produce  now  with  the  consensus  that 
is  available,  since  our  Republican 
friends  are  not  participating  in  the 
process. 

I  would  simply  ask  those  who  stand 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
urge  you  to  vote  no  on  this  budget 
plan— where  is  their  budget?  They  did 
not  produce  one  several  weeks  ago. 
They  still  do  not  have  one.  and  they 
voted  against  their  own  President's 
budget. 

The  budget  plan  before  us  is  not  per- 
fect, but  I  support  it  because  it  begins 
to  make  the  hard  choices  essential  to 
deficit  reduction  and  sound  long-term 
economic  growth.  It  recognizes  our  Na- 
tion's priorities — education,  science, 
and  technology,  job  training,  job  pro- 
motion, catastrophic  health  insurance, 
infant  mortality,  welfare  reform,  and  a 
strong  national  defense.  It  is  a  budget 
that  presents  us  with  a  balanced  ap- 
proach that  puts  us  on  a  glidepath  to 
reducing  deficits  and  investing  in  our 
country's  needs.  It  is  a  budget  that  re- 
flects the  hopes  and  desires  of  the 
American  people,  their  priorities  and 
their  sense  of  reality. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  budget  conference 
report.  This  is  a  bill  that  has  been  in- 
tensely discussed  and  debated  in  both 
Houses.  As  the  original  chair  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  I  am  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  negotiations  that  had 
to  take  place  to  bring  this  document  to 
the  floor  today. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Florida.  Senator  Chiles, 
Chair  of  the  Budget  Committee,  who 
provided  the  necessary  leadership  to 
bring  us  together  on  this  issue.  I  also 
want  to  recognize  the  important  and 
critical  role  my  friend  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  Representative  Wil- 
liam Gray  played  as  Chair  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  I  am  sure 
there  were  many  times  that  the  chairs 
of  both  committees  were  frustrated 
with  the  progress  of  the  conference, 
but  with  the  assistance  and  participa- 
tion of  key  Democratic  members,  they 
persevered  and  were  able  to  hammer 
out  a  well-thought-out  and  realistic 
budget  for  our  consideration. 

This  is  a  good  budget,  but  it  could 
have  been  better  if  the  President  and 
members  of  his  party  had  joined  with 
congressional  Democrats  in  an  effort 
to  address  the  problems  we  face.  That 
didn't  happen.  So  as  we  review  this 
budget,  we  need  to  remember  what  we 
were  given  to  work  with. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  were  given  a 
budget  proposal  from  the  President 
which  was  as  unrealistic  as  the  six 
that  came  before.  It  relied  on  the  same 
drastic  domestic  spending  cuts  that 
had  been  rejected  by  Congress  before. 
It  would,  for  example,  have  detrimen- 
tally affected  programs  for  low-income 
individuals,  who  are  in  the  most  need 
of  help.  Although  such  programs  con- 
stitute only  one-ninth  of  the  Federal 
budget,  the  administration's  budget 
proposed  to  make  one-third  of  its  1988 
programmatic  spending  reductions  in 
low-income  programs.  Further,  the 
President  proposed  that  we  continue 
to  overfund  defense  without  telling  us 
how  we  could  pay  for  it.  His  initial 
proposal,  then,  contained  unaccept- 
able priorities,  unrealistic  economic  as- 
sumptions, and  unsupportable  deficits. 

Our  Republican  colleagues  joined  us 
in  rejecting  that  proposal.  But  they 
did  not  join  with  us  in  developing  an 
alternative.  Rather  than  accept  the 
opportunity  to  shape  a  bi-partisan  pro- 
posal, they  elected  to  sit  on  the  side- 
lines and  criticize.  That  may  have 
been  smart  i>olitics,  but  it  was  bad 
policy.  Their  criticism  has  a  hollow 
ring  to  it  given  their  failure  to  partici- 
pate in  shaping  this  budget. 

E^^en  given  those  handicaps.  Demo- 
crats developed  a  budget  which  is,  as  I 
have  suggested,  both  realistic  and  rea- 
sonable. In  the  area  of  defense,  for  ex- 
ample, this  proposal  suggests  that  if 
v/e  are  to  give  the  defense  budget  a 
substantial  increase  in  1988,  then  it  is 
only   fiscally   responsible   to   give   the 


-Government  the  means  to  pay  for  that 
increase.  If  the  President  deems  it  un- 
necessary to  raise  the  revenue  to  pay 
for  defense,  this  budget  function  will 
still  retain  its  1987  budget  authority 
level.  It  is  now  for  the  President  to 
decide.  Congress  has  done  its  job  and 
laid  out  the  options. 

In  the  domestic  area,  the  congres- 
sional budget  proposal  contains  $6.3 
billion  in  domestic  savings,  yet  in- 
cludes provisions  for  critical  programs 
such  as  catastrophic  health  insurance, 
increases  in  Medicaid  and  assistance 
for  the  homeless. 

This  conference  report  also  includes 
$36.8  billion  in  deficit  reduction  for 
1988.  Congress  has  recognized  the 
need  to  seriously  confront  this  nation- 
al problem.  Nonetheless,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  real  questions  about 
how  well  we  can  deliver  on  that  prom- 
ise to  reduce  deficits.  We  need  to  con- 
tinue to  effectively  prioritize  our 
spending  and  thereby  reduce  our  defi- 
cit. And  we  need  to  do  that  in  our  ap- 
propriation and  authorization  bills  as 
well  as  in  this  budget. 

In  that  context,  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  reforming 
the  budget  process.  I  agree  that  re- 
forms are  needed.  But  we  also  need  a 
change  in  attitudes— a  change  which 
suggest  that  everyone  needs  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process.  If  the  President 
wants  to  have  a  balanced  budget— he 
can  submit  one  even  without  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  If  our  colleagues 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  budget 
process  does  not  stretch  on  for 
months,  they  can  participate  in  the 
process  and  speed  up  the  delibera- 
tions. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  recognize  the  hard  work  of  many 
Senators  from  the  West  who  devoted 
their  time  and  energy  to  develop  a 
western  budget  package  that  will  pro- 
tect our  regional  interests  by  enhanc- 
ing our  employment  opportunities  and 
containing  energy  costs.  In  that  con- 
text, I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  hard  work  and  dedication  of  my 
two  friends  from  the  Washington 
State  delegation.  House  Majority 
Leader  Tom  Foley  and  Representative 
Mike  Lowry.  Majority  Leader  Foley 
and  Representative  Lowry  continually 
monitored  the  needs  of  the  West, 
sought  to  include  pertinent  facts  and 
figures  when  appropriate,  and  provid- 
ed critical  leadership  and  input 
throughout  the  budget  conference 
process. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  this 
budget  may  not  be  perfect;  however, 
we  live  in  an  imperfect  world  that  re- 
quires us  to  confront  new  questions 
and  problems  daily.  Accordingly,  on 
balance,  I  believe  that  the  budget 
before  us  today  meets  many  of  our 
critical  national  needs.  That  is  why  I 
will  be  supporting  it.  I  congratulate 
the  leadership  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  their  work. 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  budget  is  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic blueprint  for  America.  This 
budget  represents  the  Democratic 
Party's  vision  on  where  this  country 
should  be  headed. 

The  big  question  is:  Do  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  to  follow?  I  think  not. 
Let's  look  at  what  the  Democrats  are 
proposing  in  this  budget  plan. 

First,  the  budget  calls  for  the  largest 
1  year  tax  increase  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  It  proposes  to  increase 
taxes  by  $19.3  billion  in  1988  and  $64 
billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

Second,  wasteful  spending  is  not  re- 
strained. Total  spending  would  rise 
nearly  4.5  percent  next  year  under  the 
Democratic  budget  compared  to  2.5 
percent  last  year.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  surprised  to  find  out 
that  domestic  spending  would  increase 
nearly  $41  billion  next  year  under  this 
budget  plan. 

Given  this  proposed  increase  in  do- 
mestic spending,  does  anybody  truly 
believe  the  $64  billion  in  new  taxes 
will  go  to  deficit  reduction? 

Past  experience  shows  that  tax  in- 
creases are  likely  to  be  used  to  in- 
crease spending  rather  than  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  The  Government's  tax  col- 
lections have  skyrocketed  from  $150 
billion  in  1967  to  over  $834  billion  in 
1987.  But  so  has  spending  which  has 
risen  from  $158  billion  to  over  $1  tril- 
lion and,  not  surprisingly,  deficits 
which  have  risen  from  $8  billion  to 
$174  billion. 

In  fact,  for  every  dollar  in  new  taxes 
raised- in  the  last  20  fiscal  years,  the 
Congress  has  increased  spending  by 
$1.58.  This  pattern  has  been  confirmed 
by  recent  experience,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  pattern  will 
not  continue. 

Is  the  tax  burden  on  the  American 
people  too  low?  The  DemocratsMeem 
to  think  so.  They  believe  thatUU  tax 
cuts  of  1981  were  too  generj)ji<^/well,  I 
believe  they  weren't  el^lousA.  The 
original  Kemp-Roth  tax  rate  mxXs  were 
reduced,  diluted,  and  delawd.  As  a 
result,  the  American  people  were 
denied  the  full  economic  )enefits  of 
the  tax  cuts.  Delaying  th(  rate  cuts 
until  1984  was  partly  resp  insible  for 
prolonging  the  recession  and  thus, 
widening  the  budget  deficit. 

Furthermore,  since  1981,  jtaxes  were 
raised  in  1982,  1983,  and  1984.  Virtual- 
ly every  dollar  of  the  1981  tax  reduc- 
tion has  been  retrieved.  If  the  tax  in- 
creases called  for  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion become  law,  taxes  will  be  higher 
than  they  were  in  1980. 

Tax  Freedom  Day,  the  day  the  aver- 
age American  begins  working  for  him- 
self rather  than  for  the  Government, 
now  is  May  4,  as  late  in  the  year  as  it 
has  ever  been,  tying  the  record  set  in 
1981.  It  seems  that  the  Democrats 
want  to  extend  Tax  Freedom  Day  to 
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Independence  Day.  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

Bfr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
budget  deficit  is  a  serious  problem. 
But  raisins  taxes  Is  a  counterproduc- 
tive solution.  Tax  increases  will 
impede  economic  growth,  reduce  the 
American  public's  standard  of  living. 
Increase  unemployment,  and  limit  the 
opportunities  available  to  the  least 
fortunate  among  us. 

Substantive  deficit  reduction  can 
occur  only  if  the  economy  remains 
strong  and  the  growth  rate  of  Federal 
spending  is  reduced.  This  budget  does 
the  exact  opposite:  it  will  cripple  eco- 
nomic growth  with  large  tax  increases 
and  increase  Federal  spending  to 
nearly  $1.1  trillion. 

It  is  a  disastrous  fiscal  blueprint  for 
America  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  tasks  facing  this  Con- 
gress today.  This  budget  resolution 
puts  us  clearly  on  the  path  of  signifi- 
cant deficit  reduction.  This  budget 
makes  significant,  real  reductions  in 
the  Federal  deficit  not  only  next  year 
but  for  the  next  several  years,  while 
setting  realistic  Federal  priorities.  It 
reduces  the  deficit  more  than  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President. 
The  chairmen  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
patience  and  persistence  in  putting 
this  budget  together. 

Bringing  down  the  budget  deficit  in 
a  reasonable  and  responsible  manner 
is  vital  toward  strengthening  our  na- 
tional economy  and  an  important  part 
of  improving  our  trade  position  in  the 
world.  As  we  worked  through  the 
budget  process,  it  became  clear  that 
there  was  no  way  to  continue  to 
achieve  the  kinds  of  savings  that  are 
necessary  through  reductions  in  do- 
mestic programs  alone.  This  budget 
does  in  fact  assume  over  $6  billion  in 
savings  from  domestic  programs.  We 
took  our  cue  from  the  President  to 
achieve  significant  reductions  in  the 
deficit  from  new  revenues.  This 
budget  assumes  less  in  deficit  reduc- 
tions from  the  reviShde  side  of  the 
ledger  than  the  President's  own 
budget  called  for. 

This  budget  resolution  is  notable  for 
its  emphasis  on  strengthening  pro- 
grams that  will  help  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  conferees  have  agreed 
with  me  that  urban  development 
action  grants  and  commiuiity  develop- 
ment block  grants  should  be  fully 
funded.  These  programs  have  ab- 
sorbed more  than  their  share  of  cuts 
over  the  last  6  years.  CDBG  has  been 
cut  by  20  percent  and  UDAG  has  been 
cut  by  66  percent  since  1980.  These 
programs  are  essential  for  solving  eco- 
nomic problems  in  distressed  areas. 
We  cannot  continue  to  balance  the 
budget  at  the  expense  of  urgent  needs 


in  our  economically  depressed  commu- 
nities. 

This  budget  also  gives  priority  to 
education,  science  and  technology,  job 
training,  and  trade  promotion  in  order 
to  bring  down  oiu-  trade  deficits  and 
improve  our  ability  to  compete  in 
international  markets.  Providing  for  a 
well-educated  and  well-trained  work 
force  is  absolutely  critical  for  the 
future  strength  of  our  economy  and 
our  ability  to  compete  in  the  world 
economic  marketplace. 

This  budget  also  accommodates  im- 
portant initiatives  to  begin  to  solve 
growing  national  problems.  It  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  catastrophic 
health  insurance  program  to  help 
senior  citizens  who  face  unbearable 
medical  expenses  as  the  result  of  a 
severe  illness.  It  provides  for  increased 
funding  to  fight  infant  mortality,  and 
to  improve  maternal  and  child  health 
care  programs.  Funding  will  also  be 
available  to  improve  air  traffic  safety. 
This  budget  acknowledges  that  we 
must  face  the  AIE>S  crisis  head  on  by 
providing  funding  for  accelerated  re- 
search. We  have  a  responsibility  to  re- 
spond to  these  kinds  of  national  prob- 
lems. This  budget  does  so  in  a  respon- 
sible manner. 

This  budget  takes  a  hard  line  on  de- 
fense spending.  It  tells  the  President 
that  if  he  wants  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent level  of  spending  at  the  Pentagon, 
he  cannot  continue  to  do  it  through 
deficit  financing.  Instead  he  is  going 
to  have  to  raise  the  revenues  to  pay 
for  it.  Defense  spending  has  increased 
24.5  percent  as  a  percent  of  GNP  since 
1981  while  discretionary  programs 
have  been  cut  27  percent.  I  believe 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  make  sig- 
nificant progress  in  deficit  reduction 
without  demanding  responsible  spend- 
ing practices  from  the  Pentagon. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  this 
budget  resolution  takes  the  kind  of 
bold,  responsible  action  that  is  needed 
to  make  real  deficit  reductions  while 
restoring  a  balance  to  our  Federal 
spending  priorities.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  for  his  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation in  crafting  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  support  this  plan  even  with  its 
shortcomings  because  I  believe  that 
the  future  strength  of  our  national 
economy  depends  on  steady  reduction 
of  massive  Federal  deficits  while  ad- 
dressing critical  national  needs.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting this  budget. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
efforts  and  his  success  at  achieving 
this  budget  compromise.  In  some  re- 
spects, such  as  in  the  area  of  commu- 
nity development  and  education,  the 
conference  report  is  an  improvement 
over  the  resolution  which  the  Senate 
approved  in  May.  I  would  have  liked  to 
see  more  deficit  reduction  in  this  con- 
ference report,  but  I  recognize  that 


this  is  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
done  at  this  time.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  we  will  fall  short  of  our  deficit-re- 
duction goals  is  that  our  options  for 
deficit  reduction  through  tax  loophole 
closing  were  greatly  reduced  as  a 
result  of  last  year's  tax  bill.  I  regret  to 
see  the  tax  reform  bill  bear  this  bitter 
fruit  so  quickly. 

However,  what  I  find  to  be  most 
troubling  is  that  we  are  passing  this 
budget  resolution  in  an  environment 
of  partisanship  and  misinformation,  or 
as  part  of  a  salvage  operation  for  a  fal- 
tering Presidency.  The  challenges  we 
face  are  too  important  to  be  shaped 
and  debated  only  as  a  way  of  position- 
ing ourselves  for  electing  a  new  Con- 
gress and  a  new  President  2  years  from 
now.  Each  year  we  delay,  the  risks  of 
inaction  to  our  economy  and  our  na- 
tional security  grow,  and  each  year  we 
delay  the  solutions  will  become  more 
difficult. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes to  comment  on  a  few  points 
which  we  should  keep  in  mind  as  we 
debate  how  to  implement  this  budget 
resolution  over  the  next  weeks  and 
months. 

First,  it  is  important  to  keep  clear  as 
the  President  goes  throughout  the 
country  complaining  that  this  budget 
resolution  misses  the  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  targets,  that  his  budget  propos- 
al also  misses  the  Gramm-Rudman 
targets.  In  fact,  today  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Government  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Deputy  Director  of 
OMB.  Joseph  Wright,  acknowledged 
for  the  first  time  that  I  am  aware  of 
that  the  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion has  approximately  as  much  defi- 
cit reduction  in  it  as  does  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  If  the  congressional 
budget  misses  the  Gramm-Rudman 
targets  using  realistic  economic  as- 
sumptions, then  so  does  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  And  the  President's  own 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
now  admits  that.  So,  as  we  debate  this 
issue  in  the  coming  weelcs,  it  should  be 
clear  to  all  that  it  Is  not  a  debate  be- 
tween a  President's  budget  that  hits 
the  Gramm-Rudman  targets  and  a 
congressional  budget  that  does  not. 
What  we  are  debating  is  the  content 
of  a  budget. 

And  when  we  are  debating  the  sub- 
stance, we  should  listen  to  what  the 
American  people  have  to  say  before 
speaking  for  them.  The  President  indi- 
cates that  he  will  veto  any  tax  in- 
crease which  comes  to  his  desk.  Put- 
ting to  the  side  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent's own  budget  included  billions  of 
dollars  of  tax  increases,  the  President 
is  operating  under  a  false  impression  if 
he  believes  that  his  adamant  opposi- 
tion to  tax  increases  of  any  kind  is  re- 
flected by  the  American  public.  He 
should  not  be  under  this  misimpres- 
sion  as  he  campaigns  on  the  budget 


issue  and  we  should  not  be  under  such 
a  misimpression  as  we  legislate  on  it. 

In  a  question  which  I  commissioned 
in  a  nationwide  poll  conducted  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corporation  of 
Princeton,  NJ,  by  a  margin  of  61  per- 
cent to  21  percent,  the  public  indicated 
that  they  would  prefer  to  see  the  top 
income  tax  rate  frozen  at  38.5  percent 
for  the  wealthiest  taxpayers  and  to 
use  that  additional  revenue  for  deficit 
reduction  rather  than  to  see  the  maxi- 
mum tax  rate  cut  from  38.5  percent  to 
28  percent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  results  of  this  poll  included 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks.  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  note  those 
results  held  pretty  steady  throughout 
the  country  and  throughout  income 
categories.  So  before  we  speak  about 
the  American  public's  consensus  about 
not  touching  last  year's  tax  bill,  we 
should  listen  to  what  the  American 
public  has  to  say  for  itself. 

Specifically,  in  this  regard  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  budget  resolution  con- 
tains in  it  sense  of  the  Congress  lan- 
guage ruling  out  any  freezing  of  the 
maximum  income  tax  rate  as  part  of 
the  deficit-reduction  effort.  I  trust 
that  the  comments  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  after  the  vote  on  this  pro- 
vision still  hold  true.  At  that  time, 
they  indicated  that  this  language, 
while  suggesting  a  preference,  should 
not  be  read  as  foreclosing  any  revenue 
raising  options  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  have  talked  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  and  he 
has  assured  me  that  this  budget  reso- 
lution in  no  way  binds  the  Finance 
Committee— or  any  committee  for  that 
matter— on  how  it  will  meet  the  recon- 
ciliation instructions  contained  within 
it.  Even  though  I  believe  that  in  addi- 
tion to  spending  restraint,  an  effective 
and  equitable  deficit-reduction  pack- 
age must  include  revenues,  my  support 
for  this  budget  resolution  does  not 
automatically  mean  that  I  will  support 
every  kind  of  revenue  bill  reported  out 
as  part  of  meeting  reconciliation  in- 
structions. I  say  that  as  one  who  op- 
posed last  year's  tax  reform  bill,  in 
part,  on  grounds  that  it  could  lead  us 
to  rely  heavily  on  regressive  tax  in- 
creases in  order  to  meet  our  deficit-re- 
duction goals,  and  as  one  who  made 
that  point  over  and  over  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  will  be  hard  to 
justify,  for  instance,  a  reconciliation 
bill  that  relies  heavily  on  excise  tax  in- 
creases and  does  nothing  at  all  about 
freezing  income  tax  rates  for  the 
wealthiest  taxpayers  in  our  society, 
those  earning  over  $200,000,  a  majori- 
ty of  which  will  be  receiving  a  tax  cut 
next  year  averaging  out  to  $50,000. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  lot  of  diffi- 
cult choices  in  front  of  us.  if  we  are 
going  to  be  serious  about  reducing  the 
deficit  in  an  effective  and  equitable 
manner.  Those  choices  are  not  going 
to   be   made   any   easier   by   partisan 
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rhetoric.  The  follcs  who  elected  us  are 
not  going  to  be  impressed  by  arithme- 
tic gymnastics.  They  will  and  should 
only  be  impressed  by  action  and  effec- 
tive leadership.  And  that  is  what  the 
Congress,  hopefully  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  President,  should  set  out 
to  demonstrate  as  we  work  to  imple- 
ment this  budget  resolution  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Poll  Questions  on  Deficit  Reduction  and 

Taxes  Conducted  by  Opinion  Reseakch 

Corp.,  Princeton,  NJ 

Question.  1.  Do  you  think  the  top  federal 
income  tax  rate  for  the  wealthiest  taxpay- 
ers should  be  cut  next  year,  as  scheduled,  to 
28%:  or  should  the  rate  for  the  wealthiest 
taxpayers  stay  at  the  current  38Vi%,  with 
the  money  gained  being  used  to  reduce  the 
federal  budget  deficit? 

Percent 

Cut  rate  to  28  percent 20 

Keep  rate  at  38.5  percent 61 

No  opinion _ 19 

Question  2.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
suggestions  to  reduce  the  federal  budget 
deficit.  If  more  money  has  to  be  raised  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  which  one  of  the  two  ap- 
proaches would  you  prefer? 

(1)  Increase  taxes  on  beer,  wine  and  tele- 
phone bills: 

(2)  Freeze  the  top  federal  income  tax  rate 
for  the  wealthiest  taxpayers  at  38V4%  in- 
stead of  cutting  the  rate  to  28%  next  year, 
as  scheduled? 

Percent 

Increase  selected  excise  taxes 20 

Keep  rate  at  38.5  percent 63 

No  opinion 17 

The  questions  were  asked  of  a  national 
sample  of  1,015  adults  in  telephone  inter- 
views during  the  period  of  May  22-27.  1987. 
ORC  was  founded  in  1938.  The  firm  has 
conducted  surveys  for  virtually  every  U.S. 
government  agency,  including  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense.  Treasury,  State.  HHS, 
Labor.  Transportation  and  Agriculture  and 
many  of  the  Fortune  500  companies.  The  re- 
sults of  this  poll  are  subject  to  a  margin  of 
error  of  plus  or  minus  3  percentage  points. 
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REDUCTIONS  IN  FUNCTION  370  AND  4  SO 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  my  comments  made  earlier 
about  the  agricultural  function,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
noted  that  spending  was  going  down  in 
at  least  two  other  functions:  function 
370,  commerce  and  housing  credit,  and 
function  450,  community  and  regional 
development. 

It  is  true  that  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988  for  these  two  fimctions  are  lower 
than  in  1987.  But  most  of  the  reduc- 
tion is  built  into  the  CBO  freeze  base- 
line. That  means  spending  will  go 
down  in  these  functions  because  of  de- 
cisions made  in  the  past  or  other  tech- 
nical reasons,  not  the  action  of  this 
budget. 

Outlays  for  function  370  in  the 
budget  resolution  are  $0.9  billion 
below  the  fiscal  year  1987  level.  But 
over  half  of  this  amount— $0.5  bil- 
lion—represents built-in  reductions. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  reduction  in 
function  450— $0.5  billion  out  of  $0.7 
billion— is  built  in. 

The  rest  of  the  reductions  in  these 
functions  can  hardly  be  described  as 
real  program  cuts: 

Function  370  includes  $140  million 
in  fiscal  year  1988  savings  by  assuming 
a  provision  in  current  law  which 
changes  the  way  we  calculate  pay- 
ments to  the  Postal  Service.  It  simply 
changes  the  way  we  pay  for  postal 
subsidies:  it  doesn't  reduce  those  subsi- 
dies. 

It  also  assumes  $300  million  in  sav- 
ings reconciled  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  presumably  can  be 
achieved  through  some  form  of  fees  or 
asset  sales  related  to  broadcast  li- 
censes—not through  program  cuts. 

Finally,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  noted  that  function  450  as- 
sumes $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1988 
savings  reconciled  to  the  Banking 
Committee.  I  believe  that  he  called 
this  a  real  cut. 

But  since  the  conferees  did  not 
specify  the  assumptions  behind  these 
reconciliation     instructions— and    the 
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record  doesn't  provide  much  of  a 
clue— it  is  hard  to  conclude  that  they 
will  result  in  any  real  program  cuts. 
More  likely,  these  savings  will  be 
achieved  through  some  kind  of  fee  or 
other  receipts. 

In  summary,  spending  is  going  down 
in  these  two  functions.  But  in  large 
measure,  that  is  not  due  to  this  budget 
resolution.  Moreover,  reductions  as- 
sumed in  the  resolution  in  aU  likeli- 
hood will  not  result  in  any  real  pro- 
gram cuts. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  conference  report 
on  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
every  provision  of  this  measure,  espe- 
cially its  questionable  economic  as- 
sumptions, the  Senate  must  pass  a 
budget  which  reduces  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, makes  our  Nation  more  competi- 
tive, and  ensures  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  alterna- 
tives to  this  budget.  We  can  trigger 
the  mechanistic,  across-the-board  cuts 
called  for  by  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  law  or  we  can  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  whose  misplaced  prior- 
ities garnered  only  18  votes  in  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year. 

The  budget  conference  report  will 
reduce  the  deficit  by  more  than  $37 
billion  next  year.  More  than  $6  billion 
is  saved  by  making  sensible  changes  in 
domestic  programs — changes  that 
reduce  waste  and  inefficiency  without 
cutting  vital  programs  and  services  for 
Vermonters.  In  addition,  the  budget 
holds  the  line  on  defense  spending, 
while  stiU  maintaining  our  readiness 
as  a  nation. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
cently reported  that  the  Pentagon  has 
overestimated  the  costs  of  major 
weapons  contracts  by  more  than  $55 
billion  over  the  last  5  years.  This  kind 
of  inflation  padding  breeds  waste  and 
fraud  by  Government  contractors.  I 
cannot  support  billions  of  dollars  in  in- 
creases for  defense  spending,  until  this 
kind  of  institutional  abuse  is  eliminat- 
ed. 

The  conference  report  also  calls  for 
$19  billion  in  new  revenues.  I  believe 
the  revenue  level  is  too  high.  During 
Senate  consideration  of  the  budget 
resolution,  I  voted  to  cut  the  taxes  in 
the  budget  by  $6  billion  over  3  years 
by  rooting  out  waste  at  the  Pentagon. 
I  also  supported  an  amendment  which 
will  ensure  that  individual  income 
taxes  will  not  be  increased  to  raise  the 
revenues  called  for  in  the  budget.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  amendment  was  in- 
cluded in  the  final  budget  conference 
agreement. 

I  have  one  final  concern  about  the 
conference  report  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution. Diu-ing  Senate  debate  on  the 
budget,  I  voted  to  eliminate  the  funny 
numt>ers  used  to  meet  the  deficit  tar- 
gets set  out  in  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings     law.     Unfortunately,      the 


amendment  failed,  and  the  final 
Senate  budget  used  a  combination  of 
economic  assumptions  provided  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

OMB's  economic  assumptions  are 
widely  recognized  as  politically  driven. 
For  the  past  6  years,  the  administra- 
tion has  used  OMB  economics  to  sell 
the  Nation  on  the  notion  that  by  cut- 
ting taxes  and  increasing  defense 
spending  we  can  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit.  The  American  people  have 
seen  through  the  smoke  and  mirrors. 
Vermonters  want  honest  action  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  Congress 
should  not  get  intg  the  "hocus  pocus" 
business  of  massaging  economic  fore- 
casts to  make  ends  meet. 

With  these  reservations,  I  will  sup- 
port the  conference  report  on  the 
budget  resolution.  For,  Mr.  President, 
we  must  consider  the  alternatives. 

If  we  were  to  trigger  the  across-the- 
board  cuts  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law.  600,000  needy 
students  would  lose  their  Pell  grants 
and  might  be  forced  to  leave  college. 
Five  out  of  six  Superfund  toxic  waste 
clean  up  projects  would  have  to  be 
abandoned.  Scientific  research  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  includ- 
ing efforts  to  find  a  cure  for  AIDS, 
would  be  cut  by  $2  billion.  Finally,  na- 
tional defense  spending  could  be  cut 
by  $55  billion— not  held  to  a  freeze- 
but  cut  by  almost  20  percent. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  sequester  would  set 
off  wholesale,  unthinking  cuts  in  pro- 
grams, including  national  defense, 
which  would  threaten  our  security, 
our  competitive  position  in  the  world, 
and  our  ability  to  educate  our  children 
and  care  for  the  elderly  and  those  in 
need. 

The  budget  conference  report,  while 
far  from  perfect,  provides  a  much 
more  responsible  course  of  action— by 
setting  priorities  and  making  tough 
choices. 

The  second  alternative.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  budget  sent  to  Congress  by 
the  President  in  January.  That  budget 
reduces  the  deficit  by  exactly  the 
same  amount  as  the  budget  conference 
report.  But  it  does  so  by  setting  prior- 
ities which  are  out  of  line  with  the  pri- 
orities of  Vermonters.  The  President's 
budget  calls  for  massive  Increases  in 
star  wars  spending,  while  proposing  to 
cut  Federal  support  for  education  by 
22  percent.  This,  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  is  struggling  to  maintain 
hs  position  as  the  world  leader  in  sci- 
entific research— research  that  can 
only  continue  if  we  make  a  commit- 
ment to  educate  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

To  fund  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing, the  administration's  budget  also 
caJls  for  deep  cuts  in  child  nutrition 
programs,  the  elimination  of  compen- 
satory education  for  poor  and  minori- 


ty students  and  the  virtual  elimination 
of  all  mass  transit  programs. 

These  are  not  Vermont's  priorities. 
These  priorities  do  not  offer  our  coun- 
try a  vision  for  the  future. 

In  addition,  the  President's  budget 
again  uses  "funny  numbers"  to  give 
the  Impression  that  the  budget  com- 
plies twith  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  law. 

According  to  the  independent,  non- 
partisan Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  President's  budget  includes  more 
than  $4  billion  in  faulty  economic  as- 
sumptions. $27  billion  in  false  savings 
and  $19  billion  in  savings  that  have 
been  rejected  previously  by  Congress. 
The  Presidents  budget  clearly  does 
not  comply  with  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law. 

Finally,  the  President's  budget  calls 
for  $22  billion  In  new  revenues.  Includ- 
ing tax  Increases  and  asset  sales. 
While  I  support  a  lower  level  of  reve- 
nues than  the  $19  billion  in  the  budget 
conference  report,  it  strikes  me  as 
ironic  that  the  administration  opposes 
the  congressional  budget  which  actual- 
ly contains  a  lower  level  of  revenues. 

The  American  people  are  counting 
on  Congress  and  the  President  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  This  cause 
is  not  served  by  partisan  quarreling. 
The  budget  conference  report  pro- 
duced this  year  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress is  virtually  identical  to  the 
budget  reported  last  year  by  the  Re- 
publican-controlled Senate  Budget 
Committee.  The  Federal  deficit  is  not 
a  Democratic  problem  or  a  Republican 
problem.  It  Is  all  of  our  problem. 

The  budget  conference  report,  while 
not  perfect,  sets  sound  priorities  In 
Federal  spending  and  reduces  the  defi- 
cit by  more  than  $37  billion.  I  hope 
Congress  and  the  President  can  work 
together  In  the  best  spirit  of  biparti- 
sanship to  implement  this  budget  and 
sustain  our  efforts  to  bring  the  deficit 
under  control. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  In  strong  opposition  to  the 
pending  conference  report  on  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution. 

The  story  is  told  of  two  men  on  a 
camping  trip  in  Alaska.  Sitting  on  a 
log  In  front  of  their  tent,  the  men  look 
across  a  glacier  in  front  of  them,  they 
see  a  huge  grizzly  bear  up  on  its  hind 
legs,  roaring.  The  bear  then  charges 
right  toward  them.  One  man  says. 
"That  bear  is  going  to  be  here  in  1 
minute  and  he's  going  to  rip  us  to 
shreds." 

The  other  man  reaches  Into  his  back 
pack  and  takes  out  a  pair  of  ruimlng 
shoes.  He  puts  them  on  and  laces 
them  up.  His  companion  says.  "You've 
got  to  t>e  kidding.  There  is  no  way  in 
the  world  you're  going  to  be  able  to 
outrun  that  bear." 

He  answers,  "I  don't  have  to  outrun 
the  bear.  I  just  have  to  outrun  you." 


And  that,  Mr.  President.  Is  the  mes- 
sage of  the  majority  party  of  the  Con- 
gress In  the  budget  agreement  before 
us  today. 

We  face  a  monstrous  deficit  Mr. 
President.  It  threatens  our  economy 
and  our  Government  and  our  people 
like  nothing  we  have  every  experi- 
enced. The  majority  party  of  this  body 
apparently  would  like  to  blame  the 
deficit  on  a  Republican  President  and 
the  erstwhile  Senate  Republican  ma- 
jority and  make  a  run  for  It.  Well  I've 
got  news  for  them,  this  bear  has  an 
appetite  big  enough  for  all  of  us. 

We  have  tried  a  number  of  tech- 
niques to  "stop  the  bear"  over  the  last 
several  years.  In  1985  we  passed 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  which  es- 
tablished a  binding  process  for  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  to  zero.  That  ended  on 
this  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
the  budget  resolution  last  month.  Not 
with  a  bang— but  a  whimper.  When 
the  Chair  allowed  and  the  body  af- 
firmed the  Chiles  amendment,  which 
declared  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
had  been  complied  with,  the  facts  not 
withstanding,  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  that  act  died. 

Earlier  that  same  year,  this  body 
passed  a  budget  resolution  by  the 
barest  of  majorities— one  Member 
going  into  the  hospital  that  morning, 
another  coming  to  the  floor  on  a  hos- 
pital gumey  to  make  the  vote  and  the 
Vice  President  breaking  the  tie.  We 
eliminated  programs  in  that  budget. 
We  restrained  entitlements  In  that 
budget.  We  raised  some  taxes  in  that 
budget.  And  we  would  have  balanced 
the  budget  with  that  budget.  But  un- 
fortunately, both  the  President  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  reached  for 
the  running  shoes. 

Mr.  President,  as  bad  as  our  budget 
picture  looks  now.  Imagine  where  we 
will  be  If  the  economy  begins  to  turn 
down.  Expenditures  would  go  up.  reve- 
nues would  go  down,  and  the  deficit 
would  explode  by  the  sum  of  those 
two  changes.  A  leaky  roof  doesn't 
bother  you  much  during  a  drought, 
but  when  the  rains  come,  the  problem 
becomes  painfully  apparent.  The  trag- 
edy is  that  we  are  bypassing  another 
previous  opportunity  to  get  our  house 
in  order. 

I  cannot  support  the  resolution 
before  us  because  it  violates  an  implic- 
it contract  between  the  people  of  this 
country  and  those  who  serve  them  In 
Government.  That  agreement  says 
that  we  will  not  take  more  of  their 
paychecks  without  something  signifi- 
cant to  show  for  It.  We  are  asking  the 
American  people  to  ante  up  $75  billion 
in  new  taxes  in  this  budget.  As  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
luiow  that  will  probably  mean  a  whole 
raft  of  regressive  excise  taxes  and  fees 
on  everybody  who  wants  to  buy  a 
gallon  of  gasoline,  a  pack  of  cigarettes, 
or  a  long-distance  telephone  call. 


We're  asking  lower  income  people, 
who  spend  a  large  share  of  their 
income  on  those  things,  to  make  a  lot 
of  changes.  What  kind  of  hardship  are 
we  putting  on  Government,  to  make  it 
change  the  way  it  does  its  job?  How 
many  programs  are  being  eliminated? 
How  many  programs  are  being  re- 
formed? Where  are  future  savings 
going  to  come  from?  This  budget  has 
no  answers  to  those  questions.  So 
what  does  the  American  taxpayer  buy 
with  his  $75  billion?  Not  hope  of  a  de- 
clining deficit,  only  more  of  the  same 
old.  tired  thinking.  I  think  that's  an 
offer  they  can  and  will  refuse. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  we  find 
ourselves  in  is  dangerous,  but  not 
hopeless.  But  what  I  think  is  clear  is 
that  none  of  us  is  going  to  get  out  of  it 
by  running  for  cover  or  letting  anyone 
else  do  the  same.  This  problem  can  be 
solved  by  Senators,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Department  Secretaries.  Repub- 
licans, Democrats,  and  the  President 
doing  their  part.  That  means  each  of 
us  taking  a  little  more  than  our  share 
of  the  blame,  and  a  little  less  of  the 
credit. 

Winston  Churchill  said  that  democ- 
racy is  the  worst  form  of  government, 
except  for  all  the  others.  We  are 
deeply  fortunate  to  have  a  system 
which  miraculously  responds,  often 
just  before  it  is  too  late.  My  hope 
today  is  that  it  is  late  enough  already 
for  us  to  put  aside  our  labels  and 
dogmas  and  narrow  constituencies  and 
get  to  work. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  my  first  experience  with  the 
congressional  budget  process.  Certain- 
ly It  would  be  accurate  to  say  It  was 
not  quite  what  I  expected. 

As  one  of  seven  former  Governors 
currently  serving  in  the  Senate.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
how  different,  and  difficult  our  proc- 
ess is  In  comparison: 

First,  the  State  of  Missouri— along 
with  many  other  States— has  a  consti- 
tutionally mandated  balanced  budget 
requirement. 

Second,  the  Governor  has  line  Item 
veto  power— as  do  42  other  State  Gov- 
ernors. 

Third,  at  the  State  level  we  did  not 
factor  Inflation  into  our  spending 
baseline — so  all  our  proposed  cuts  were 
real,  rather  than  cuts  in  the  level  of 
Increases.  This  means  If  we  wanted  an 
inflation  Increase  we  had  to  ask  for 
It— not  simply  assume  it. 

And  fourth,  if  revenues  ever  fell 
short,  then  the  Governor  had  the  au- 
thority to  withhold  spending. 

This  process  meant  we  were  forced 
to  make  tough  choices  every  year  on 
taxes  and  spending,  and  I  think  the 
discipline  provided  by  the  process  was 
imperative  to  its  success. 

Unfortunately  our  Federal  process 
has  no  such  Imperative: 


We  don't  have  a  constitutional  bal- 
anced budget  requirement. 

The  President  does  not  have  line 
item  veto  authority. 

We  use  a  "current  services"  baseline 
which  includes  Inflation  automatical- 
ly. 

And  for  all  intents  and  puri>oses  the 
President  does  not  have  any  withhold- 
ing or  recisslon  authority. 

In  addition.  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
Ungs  Is  being  Ignored. 

So  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  com- 
ment about  the  product  that  has  re- 
sulted from  our  process. 

This  budget  resolution  calls  for  the 
highest  first  year  tax  Increase  In  U.S. 
history,  raising  $73  billion  over  the 
next  3  years. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion accomplished  by  this  bill  coming 
from  only  three  areas:  tax  increases, 
cuts  in  defense,  and  a  one-time  ac- 
counting savings  from  refinancing 
REA  loans. 

And  overall  spending  increasing  4.5 
percent  above  last  year's  level. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  travels  around 
Missouri  no  one  is  calling  for  higher 
taxes — let  alone  a  tax  plan  that  could 
best  be  described  as  a  $200  tax  hike 
being  forced  on  to  each  taxpayer  next 
year.  Thus  it  is  very  easy  for  me  to 
oppose  this  resolution. 

However,  we  cannot  give  up  on  our 
efforts  to  produce  a  responsible 
budget.  I  believe  that  where  there  Is  a 
will  there  is  a  way— but  clearly  that 
will  is  simply  not  present  when  it 
comes  tb  dealing  with  the  deficit. 
Therefore  I  must  conclude  that  if  we 
cannot  handle  the  problem  under  the 
current  rules— we  must  change  the 
rules  so  we  can. 

For  starters  I  suggest  we  put  teeth 
back  into  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings; 
and  that  we  look  at  our  successful 
State  models— meaning  we  give  the 
President  line  item  veto  power;  we 
reform  recisslon  and  deferral  author- 
ity; and  that  we  purge  the  process  of 
budget  gimmicks. 

Perhaps  then  we  can  have  a  process 
and  a  product  which  will  work. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  support  the  conference 
agreement  on  the  first  congressional 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
I  believe  that  this  measure  strikes  an 
acceptable  balance  between  raising 
new  and  necessary  revenues  to  fund 
essential  programs  and  decreasing 
Federal  spending  on  other  programs  In 
order  to  reduce  our  budget  deficit.  In 
fact,  I  think  this  is  the  very  best 
budget  I  have  seen  in  my  service  in  the 
Senate. 

For  quite  some  time,  I  have  been 
talking  about  the  urgent  need  to  make 
our  country  more  competitive.  The 
budget  resolution  puts  a  high  priority 
on  funding  for  education  and  training 
and  science  and  technology— key  ele- 
ments In  keeping  the  United  States 
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competitive.  The  President  has  this 
year  finally  also  begun  talking  about 
improving  U.S.  competitiveness  and 
making  this  one  of  his  highest  prior- 
ities. Tet  despite  the  President's  rhet- 
oric, he  continues  to  demand  cuts  in 
the  very  programs  designed  to  make 
us  more  competitive. 

It's  not  possible  for  us  to  compete 
internationally  on  an  equal  footing  if 
we  continue  to  cut  educational  pro- 
grams. It's  not  possible  for  our  tech- 
nology to  advance  if  we  do  not  fund 
technological  innovation.  It's  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  maintain  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  if  we  are  not  trained  to 
compete  in  the  rapidly  changing  work 
force.  And  it's  not  possible  for  our 
country  to  prepare  for  the  future  if  we 
remain  short-sighted. 

I  am  pleased  the  congressional 
budget  resolution  resists  cuts  in  these 
important  procompetitive  programs 
and  takes  a  more  long-term  view  at 
our  trade  and  competitiveness  prob- 
lems. 

The  goal  is  to  attack  the  root  of  the 
problem.  For  example,  instead  of  put- 
ting the  unemployed  or  unskilled 
worker  on  welfare,  we  should  help 
retain  and  educate  him.  We  should 
take  care  that  we  and/or  children  are 
educated  up  to  a  world  class  level.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  to  wait  until  kids 
drop  out  of  school  before  we  deal  with 
the  problem.  We  should  "get  ahead  of 
the  curve."  Drop-out  prevention  pro- 
grams would  do  this.  This  resolution 
earmarks  $2.3  billion  in  increased 
funding  for  education  programs.  It 
also  provides  nearly  $1  billion  for  wel- 
fare reform  and  dislocated  worker  ini- 
tiatives. In  addition,  this  budget  un- 
derstands the  fundamental  Impor- 
tance of  health  care.  The  resolution 
allots  $400  million  for  the  homeless, 
$150  million  for  child  care.  $600  mil- 
lion for  Medicaid.  $150  million  for  the 
WIC  Program,  and  $800  million  for 
AIDS  research.  The  bottom  line, 
which  the  authors  of  this  measure  re- 
alize, is  that  we  as  a  nation  must  main- 
tain and  develop  programs  to  help 
people  help  themselves. 

This  bill  also  makes  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  improving  science  and 
technology— the  cornerstones  to  our 
success  as  a  nation.  It  earmarks  fund- 
ing for  manufacturing  technology, 
simulators  and  training,  general  sci- 
ence research,  the  space  station,  and 
more— all  leading  to  a  sharper  com- 
petitive edge.  Funding  for  space  and 
science  programs  would  be  increased 
by  $1.1  billion. 

Despite  all  of  these  positive  ele- 
ments, this  is  not  a  perfect  bUl,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  defense.  I  would 
have  preferred  that  the  original  figure 
of  $303  billion  for  defense  spending, 
which  was  in  the  Senate  budget  reso- 
lution, had  been  retained.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  calls  for  a  two-tier 
program  of  either  $289  billion  or  $296 
billion,  provided  that  the  President  ac- 


cepts the  reconciliation  bill.  I  certainly 
hope  the  President  accepts  this  meas- 
ure and  allows  for  the  higher  figure. 
In  the  likely  event,  however,  that  he 
rejects  this  bill,  my  colleagues  and  I 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
stand  ready  to  allocate  the  $7  billion 
in  spending  cuts  in  the  way  that  best 
preserves  our  national  security  and 
minimizes  damage  to  our  most  crucial 
programs. 

These  programs  do  not  come  with- 
out a  price.  The  resolution  calls  for 
$19.3  billion  in  additional  revenues  for 
1988,  and  $64.3  billion  over  the  3-year 
period  of  fiscal  years  1988-90.  I  remain 
hopeful  that  this  money  will  come 
from  sources  other  than  tax  rate  ad- 
justments and  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  this  resolution  retains  the 
Senate  language  prohibiting  an  in- 
crease in  individual  tax  rates.  However 
these  funds  are  raised,  I  believe  we 
must  realize  that  if  we  are  to  have  pro- 
competitive,  prohealth,  and  proeduca- 
tion  programs  and  an  adequate  nation- 
al defense,  we  must  be  able  to  pay  for 
them.  In  my  opinion  these  funds  can 
not  be  raised  from  budgetary  quick- 
fixes  or  spending  cuts  alone,  and  I 
commend  the  authors  of  this  bill  for 
having  the  courage  to  call  for  new  rev- 
enues. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion is  more  compassionate,  realistic, 
and  effective  than  the  President's 
budget.  It  calls  for  a  realistic  level  of 
defense  spending  and  recognizes  the 
need  for  other  spending  that  is  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation's  economic  health 
and  prosperity.  It  does  this  while  re- 
ducing the  deficit  by  $36.8  billion  in 
1988  and  over  $150  billion  by  fiscal 
year  1990.  I  think  this  budget  can  be 
siunmed  up  not  by  the  old  cliche  of 
"spend,  spend,  spend,  tax,  tax,  tax" 
that  its  opponents  have  levied  against 
it,  but  by  the  phrase  "spend,  but  spend 
wisely."  It's  a  budget  that  makes  sense 
to  me  because  it  puts  the  priorities 
where  they  belong.  I  strongly  support 
this  budget  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  passage  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SIMON.  IVIr.  President,  this 
country  is  a  crossroads.  We  can  begin 
to  budget  responsibly  or  we  can  con- 
tinue the  spend  and  spend,  borrow  and 
borrow  policies  of  the  Reagan  era. 

The  budget  Ijefore  us  today  takes 
the  responsible  path.  It  is  far  from 
perfect,  but  it  is  a  good  first  step. 
Under  this  proposal,  we  can  educate 
our  children,  train  our  unemployed, 
protect  our  interests  abroad  and  make 
a  major  cut  in  the  deficit. 

The  key  to  deficit  reduction  is  jobs. 
If  we  cut  the  current  unemployment 
rate  in  half,  we  would  eliminate  the 
deficit.  Putting  people  back  to  work 
reduces  spending  on  welfare  and  un- 
employment compensation,  while  it  in- 
creases our  tax  revenues. 

The  best  measure  of  a  budget,  then, 
is  its  ability  to  stimulate  job  creation. 
And    by    this    yardstick,    the    budget 


before  us  stands  tall.  Jobs  are  stimu- 
lated in  tiiree  ways.  First,  the  deficit  is 
reduced,  thereby  easing  pressure  on 
the  interest  rates  and  helping  to 
create  jobs.  Second,  while  the  adminis- 
tration tried  to  retreat  from  our  com- 
mitment to  education,  this  budget  will 
strengthen  it.  And  third,  while  the  ad- 
ministration tried  to  cut  back  on  job 
training  in  the  face  of  7-percent  unem- 
ployment rates,  this  budget  allows  us 
to  retrain  those  people  so  they  can 
return  to  work. 

In  other  areas,  the  budget  also 
makes  strides.  During  my  work  on  the 
Budget  Committee  and  on  the  Senate 
floor,  I  fought  to  maintain  current 
levels  of  support  for  our  cities  and 
towns.  I  am  pleased  that  the  confer- 
ence conunittee  took  my  advice  and 
made  room  for  those  funding  levels  in 
CDBG  and  UDAG.  I  also  was  con- 
cerned about  the  cuts  called  for  in 
Medicare.  Those  cuts  were  tempered 
by  the  conference  committee,  though 
I  would  prefer  even  less  of  a  cut. 

On  the  trade  front,  Mr.  President, 
this  budget  is  the  most  important  step 
we  can  take  to  redress  our  incredible 
troubles.  Our  trade  problems  are  mul- 
tifaceted  and  must  be  approached 
from  several  angles.  The  most  critical 
factor,  however,  is  the  budget  deficit. 
The  deficit  props  up  interest  and  ex- 
change rates,  stifling  our  exports  and 
creating  a  flood  of  imports.  By  refus- 
ing to  deal  with  the  deficit,  this  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  to  export  our 
jobs  and  our  standard  of  living.  This 
budget  begins  the  climb  back  to  inter- 
national competitiveness. 

I  am  very  disappointed  in  several 
parts  of  the  budget.  Spending  on 
transportation  is  due  for  a  rise,  not 
the  cut  called  for  in  this  budget.  We 
have  neglected  our  roads  and  bridges 
for  too  long  already.  They  must  be  re- 
paired if  America  is  to  travel  safely.  In 
addition,  mass  transit  funding  is  des- 
perately needed  in  many  of  our 
clogged  cities.  These  areas  are  invest- 
ments in  our  economy:  as  with  all  in- 
vestments, we  should  consider  the 
long-term  effects  of  these  programs  to 
decide  on  the  appropriate  funding 
levels.  If  we  take  that  long  view,  I  be- 
lieve most  will  agree  that  this  func^g 
level  is  too  low. 

The  second  disappointment  is/ the 
lack  of  restraint  in  defense  sper 
The  defense  budget  has  growr^  dra- 
matically over  the  past  7  years.  Can 
anyone  say  they  are  more  secure 
today?  I  do  not  think  so.  Some  in- 
creases may  have  been  in  order,  but 
the  time  has  come  for  restraint  in  our 
Defense  Department.  This  budget 
does  not  follow  that  advice,  and  we 
have  missed  the  chance  for  further 
deficit  reduction  as  a  result. 

The  third  disappointment  concerns 
our  economic  aid  abroad.  The  funds 
provided  simply  are  not  adequate  to 
the  task  at  hand.  The  budget  will  put 


a  great  strain  on  the  many  desperately 
poor  nations  we  should  be  helping. 
Sadly,  this  administration  has  tilted 
the  balance  in  our  foreign  policy 
toward  military  aid  at  the  expense  of 
economic  aid.  With  the  low  total  levels 
of  aid  allowed  by  the  budget.  Congress 
will  have  to  be  very  diligent  to  keep 
the  administration  from  taking  food 
from  the  poor  in  the  Sahara  to  fund 
some  weapon  it  decides  to  give  away. 

The  most  disappointing  aspect  of 
this  budget  debate  is  the  lack  of  good 
faith  exhibited  by  the  administration. 
Instead  of  seriously  negotiating  with 
the  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
Congress,  the  President  just  lobbed 
cheap  shots  from  the  sidelines.  In- 
stead of  learning  the  issues  involved, 
he  turned  to  one-liners  on  3-by-S  cards 
for  insights  that  belonged  on  bumper 
stickers,  not  a  serious  debate.  The 
leadership  we  desperately  need  was 
desperately  lacking. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  hard 
work  of  Senator  Chiles,  Congressman 
Gray  and  their  staffs.  This  budget 
strikes  a  good  balance  between  the 
competing  needs  of  our  Nation.  While 
I  supported  greater  deficit  reduction, 
this  budget  nonetheless  reduces  the 
deficit  more  than  the  plan  submitted 
by  the  President.  It  serves  this  Con- 
gress and  this  country  well  and  it 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
after  more  than  a  month  of  negotia- 
tions, the  conferees  on  the  budket  an- 
nounced that  they  had  reacned  an 
agreement  on  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 93,  the  $1  trillion  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  This  3-year  plan, 
which  we  will  be  considering  shortly, 
will  also  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  to  approximately  $134  billion 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1988— some 
$37  biUion  below  the  CBO  baseline. 

The  aimual  budget  resolution  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  contentious  legislative  items  that 
must  be  considered.  I  have  enormous 
respect  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Senator  Chiles,  as 
well  as  the  committee's  ranking 
member.  Senator  Domenici,  for  their 
continuing  efforts  to  gain  approval  of 
a  budget  that  is  acceptable  to  both  the 
Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  I 
applaud  them  for  having  crafted  a 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  that  will 
enable  us  to  continue  to  fund  critical 
Federal  programs,  while  at  the  same 
time  reducing  the  deficits  that  have 
put  a  drag  on  our  economy. 

Increasingly;  one  of  the  most  visible 
of  all  programs  is  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration's  effort  to  ensure  avia- 
tion safety.  Record  numbers  of  near- 
misses,  air  traffic  controller  errors,  air- 
line delays,  and  consumer  complaints 
have  focused  the  public's  attention  on 
the  importance  of  aviation  safety  to 
the  traveling  public.  These  problems 
have  also  made  clear  the  need  for  sig- 


nificant expansion  of  the  capacity  of 
our  Nation's  air  transportation  system. 

On  June  4,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee unanimously  approved  legislation 
to  significantly  increase  funding  levels 
for  the  FAA  and  its  airport  and  airway 
development  programs.  S.  1184,  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Capacity  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1987,  increases  spending  on 
airport  development  to  $1.6  billion— 60 
percent  over  current  levels— and  au- 
thorizes a  substantial  increase  for  the 
modernization  of  air  traffic  control  fa- 
cilities and  equipment.  These  pro- 
grams are  critical  to  providing  the  ad- 
ditional capacity  needed  to  accommo- 
date current  and  projected  levels  of  air 
traffic. 

As  chairman  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee, and  sponsor  of  S.  1184,  I 
am  convinced  that  $1.6  billion  is  the 
absolute  minimum  that  can  be  spent 
on  airport  development  in  the  coming 
year.  During  our  hearings  on  this  re- 
authorization bill,  the  subcommittee 
learned  that  in  the  last  5  years,  the 
FAA  has  been  forced  to  turn  down 
funding  requests  for  almost  $10  billion 
in  airport  development  and  expansion 
projects— solely  because  of  a  shortage 
of  appropriated  funding.  And  today, 
because  of  that  funding  shortfall,  we 
are  seeing  ever-worsening  problems 
with  airline  safety,  airport  congestion, 
and  passenger  delays. 

These  FAA  programs  are  funded  en- 
tirely by  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund— which  is  supported  by  aviation 
users.  The  trust  fund  is  designed  to 
support  not  only  aviation  capital  de- 
velopment, but  to  defray  a  portion  of 
the  Federal  Government's  cost  of  op- 
erating the  air  traffic  control  system. 
Yet,  even  though  the  trust  fund  has  a 
surplus  of  over  $5.6  billion— that's 
right,  $5.6  billion  in  surplus  funds— 
the  Federal  share  of  airport  develop- 
ment has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  in  aviation. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  the  proposed 
budget  agreement,  specifically  func- 
tion 400— which  covers  all  transporta- 
tion programs— provides  the  $1.6  bil- 
lion needed  for  the  Airport  Improve- 
ment Program,  as  well  as  increases 
adequate  to  provide  for  the  continued 
modernization  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system.  The  budget  also  assumes 
an  increase  above  current  funding 
levels  for  FAA  operational  expenses— 
thus  giving  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee the  room  it  needs  to  approve 
the  955  air  traffic  controllers  and  sup- 
port staff  recently  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Development  of  our  airports  and  air- 
ways-needed to  ensure  air  safety  and 
efficient  travel— requires  a  substantial 
financial  commitment.  In  our  reau- 
thorization legislation,  which  we  hope 
to  bring  to  the  Senate  sometime 
before  the  August  recess,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  provide  the  framework 
through  which  Federal  funding  can  be 
made  available.  The  fiscal  year  1988 


budget  takes  the  next  step  by  provid- 
ing the  resources  needed  to  fulfill  that 
commitment.  And  it  is  my  intent  to 
continue  to  work  until  we  have  an  ap- 
propriations bill  in  place  that  will 
ensure  that  our  air  transportation 
system  is  equipped  to  safely  handle 
the  current  and  future  levels  of  air 
traffic. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  This  budget  confer- 
ence report  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  manage 
public  policy.  It  is  about  2  months 
late.  It  does  not  meet  the  spending 
target  limits  that  Congress  embraced 
with  the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
bill.  It  is  a  budget  plan  that  increases 
spending  and  increases  taxes.  The 
President  is  going  to  veto  tax  in- 
creases, and  this  Congress  is  going  to 
sustain  that  veto;  so  this  budget  is  one 
that  is  going  to  end  up  increasliig  the 
deficit. 

Last  year  this  Congress  was  able  to 
hold  total  spending  to  an  increase  of 
2.5  percent.  That  was  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection we  should  be  going.  This  year 
the  spending  Increase  would  be  4.5 
percent,  and  that  is  after  greater  than 
a  2-percent  real  decrease  in  defense.  If 
the  President  caves  in  and  agrees  to 
raise  taxes,  the  defense  cut  would  be  2 
percent. 

Domestic  spending  will  increase 
under  the  conference  agreement  by 
nearly  $41  billion.  No  domestic  pro- 
grams Kre  assumed  to  be  terminated 
by  the  budget  resolution. 

What  is,  after  all,  the  most  Impor- 
tant responsibility  oif  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? National  defense.  E>efense  is 
the  one  function  of  Government  that 
no  State  government  can  perform.  It  is 
a  function  that  we  can't  "privatize." 
Yet  it  is  the  one  part  of  this  budget 
resolution  that  you  want  to  cannibal- 
ize to  pay  for  special  interest  pro- 
grams. 

I  noticed  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  week  a  ^markable  statement  by 
candidate  Jesse  Jacltson  at  the  leader- 
ship conference  In  Atlanta.  He  believes 
it  is  a  bad  label  to  call  these  programs 
"special  interest."  I  think,  however, 
that  the  treatment  in  this  budget  of 
national  defense— the  one  truly  gener- 
al interest  program  in  the  United 
States — demonstrates  that  the  majori- 
ty on  the  conference  committee  very 
much  shares  the  views  of  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Jackson. 

This  budget  guarantees  5  consecu- 
tive years  of  real  cuts  In  spending  for 
defense,  fiscal  years  1986  through 
1990.  Although  there  Is  supposedly  a 
"two  tier"  system  for  defense  spend- 
ing, more  taxes,  less  defense  or  no 
taxes,  cripple  defense,  even  at  the 
high-tier  and  high-tax  level,  there  will 
be  negative  growth  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  appears  to 
have  been  swept  off  its  feet  by  the 
charming  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  his 
"new"  policy  of  "openness".  Maybe  it 
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seems  to  the  budget  conference  major- 
ity that  we  don't  really  need  a  strong- 
er national  defense  now. 

Polling  in  a  number  of  countries 
would  indicate  that  many  people 
worldwide  view  Gorbachev  as  being 
more  interested  in  "world  peace"  than 
is  President  Reagan. 

In  light  of  the  "positive"  changes 
taking  place  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
many  in  this  country  see  the  United 
States  as  the  main  obstacle  in  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  em- 
barking upon  a  new  era  of  beneficial 
relations. 

Many  believe  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  bright  and  progressive 
period  of  cooperation  and  peaceful  co- 
existence with  the  U.S.S.R.  If  only  we 
will  try  harder.  If  only  the  United 
States  will  not  act  so  provocatively 
toward  Moscow  and  would  adopt  a 
conciliatory  defense  posture,  then 
peace  must  surely  follow. 

Mr.  I*resident,  'hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  human  breast."  Would  the 
world  be  such  that  real  "peace"  and 
"freedom"  may  indeed  follow.  But  I 
am  afraid  that  the  "charming"  Gorba- 
chev and  the  "openness"  and  supposed 
"internal  reforms"  within  the  Soviet 
Union  are  nothing  more  than  a  well 
advertised  program  of  disinformation; 
a  program  of  disinformation  similiar 
to  numerous  other  programs  coming 
from  Moscow  designed  to  mislead  and 
confuse  the  West. 

For  our  own  future  welfare,  we 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  away 
by  this  latest  "siren  song"  emanating 
from  the  keepers  of  the  gulags.  We 
must  not  delude  ourselves  into  think- 
ing we  no  longer  need  necessary  and 
proper  defense  systems  such  as  the 
SDI. 

Until  Moscow's  real  actions  match 
their  protestations  of  good  intentions 
we  must  provide  a  strong  defense  of 
our  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  David  L  Gray,  publisher  of 
Air  Force  magazine.  In  the  editorial, 
Mr.  Gray  highlights  a  cautious  and 
proper  course  for  the  United  States  to 
follow.  I  believe  he  realistically  evalu- 
ates the  situation  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  commend  his  thoughts  for 
all  to  read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  June  1987  Air  Force  magazine 
editorial  be  reprinted  in  the  Rtx:oRD. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  have  tried  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  defense 
budget  is  solely  responsible  for  this 
country's  immense  deficit.  On  the 
contrary,  the  figures  show  that  taxes 
and  nondefense  spending  are  rising  a 
lot  faster  than  defense  spending. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  interesting  figures.  The  on- 
budget  revenue  figure  in  1986.  the  last 
full  fiscal  year,  was  $568.9  billion.  The 
conference  majority  has  proposed  to 
raise  taxes  so  that  in   1988  the  on- 


budget  revenue  will  be  $692.3  billion. 
This  is  a  $123.4  billion  annual  tax  in- 
crease. 

I  thought  the  issue  of  raising  taxes 
to  pay  for  more  government  spending 
programs  had  already  been  settled  in 
the  1984  elections.  The  notion  of  in- 
creasing taxes  to  pay  for  government 
programs  is  unacceptable  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

At  the  same  time,  the  on-budget  out- 
lays in  1986  were  $803.3  billion.  Under 
this  majority  budget  proposal,  on- 
budget  outlays  would  be  $836.2  billion 
in  1988,  $868  billion  in  1989.  and  $888.3 
billion  in  1990.  This  would  result  in 
total  3-year  outlays  of  $173.6  billion  in 
excess  of  what  outlays  would  have 
been  if  spending  had  been  frozen  at 
last  year's  level. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  The  majority 
budget  would  result  in  total  3-year 
outlays  of  an  additional  $173.6  billion. 

The  majority  budget  would  increase 
spending,  between  1988  and  1990,  in 
international  affairs  by  $3.95  billion  in 
excess  of  the  amount  we  would  spend 
if  the  figure  had  been  frozen  at  the 
level  of  the  last  full  fiscal  year.  Spend- 
ing in  the  general  science,  space,  and 
technology  field  would  increase  $11.7 
billion.  The  increased  spending  in  nat- 
ural resources  and  environment  $7.7 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  all  see 
that  the  budget  reported  by  the  con- 
ference majority  would  increase 
spending  in  most  nondefense  areas.  To 
finance  these  spending  increases,  it 
would  raise  taxes.  This  budget  pack- 
age is  not  what  the  American  people 
want.  The  American  people  do  not 
want  these  tax  increases. 

As  for  the  rhetoric  about  massive 
"defense  increases,"  since  President 
Reagan  took  office,  there  is  also  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  hypocrisy  about  this. 

For  years  and  years,  taxes  and  do- 
mestic spending  have  gone  up  and  up. 
But  the  advocates  of  increasing  spend- 
ing have  wailed  about  "tax  cuts"  and 
"spending  cuts"  because  these  in- 
creases were  less  than  the  current 
services  baseline. 

What  does  the  current  services  base- 
line for  defense  look  like?  Well,  ac- 
cording to  the  CBO.  defense  spending, 
in  order  to  stay  even,  would  have  to 
rise  to  $290.5  in  outlays  in  1988,  $303.4 
in  1889.  and  $317.1  in  1990. 

Using  these  figures  as  a  guideline, 
the  conference  majority  budget  will— 
and  this  is  the  so-called  high-tier 
budget— will  cut  defense  spending  by 
$1  billion  in  1988.  It  cuts  defense 
spending  by  $11.1  billion  in  1989.  And 
it  cuts  defense  spending  by  $17.9  bil- 
lion in  1990.  This  means  that  the  total 
defense  cuts  embodied  in  the  majority 
proposal  over  3  years  amount  to  $30 
billion. 

I  repeat:  The  Democrat  proposal 
would  cut  our  Nation's  military  pre- 
paredness by  $30  billion  over  what  the 


CBO  says  is  necessary  merely  to 
remain  abreast  with  current  spending. 

This  goofy  system  of  holding  de- 
fense hostage  to  the  tax  increase  only 
promises  to  add  47  billion  back  to  the 
defense  budget  in  exchange  for  $64 
billion  in  new  taxes  without  holding 
any  of  the  domestic  spending  in  the 
same  way  hostage  to  taxes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  complete 
deception  of  the  American  people  to 
even  make  the  argument  that  we  have 
to  pay  for  defense  with  a  tax  increase. 
What  this  budget  resolution  really  is 
doing  is  paying  for  domestic  spending 
increases  with  a  tax  increase.  First, 
the  conference  majority  proposes  to 
shift  $6.7  billion  in  budget  authority 
away  from  defense  in  order  to  apply 
that  sum  elsewhere  in  the  budget. 
Then  they  make  the  offer  to  restore 
the  defense  spending  only  if  taxes  are 
enacted  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  conference  report  and  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  American  people  that 
some  of  the  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  will  Join  me.  We  must 
reject  this  budget  resolution  and  send 
it  back  to  the  conference  committee 
with  a  strong  message  that  tax  in- 
creases and  defense  cuts  must  be  elimi- 
nated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ^ 

The  Russians  and  Their  Reforms 

(By  David  L.  Gray) 

The  Soviet  Union  may— or  may  not— be  in 
the  midst  of  fundamental  change.  In  either 
case.  General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
has  won  the  enthusiastic  acclaim  of  the 
international  community  for  his  well-adver- 
tised program  of  internal  reforms.  Even 
before  Gorbachev  decided  it  was  all  right 
for  the  babushkas  to  read  Doctor  Zhivago, 
though,  many  Westerners  were  already  in 
the  habit  of  straining  to  find  positive  inter- 
pretations for  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now.  each  time  Gorbachev  frees  an- 
other dissident  or  promises  to  pull  his  inva- 
sion troops  out  of  Afghanistan,  the  percep- 
tion grows  that  the  Soviet  threat  is  melting 
away. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  well  into  its  third 
decade  of  the  most  relentless  and  massive 
buildup  of  military  power  the  world  has 
ever  known.  This  continues  unabated,  al- 
though obscured  considerably  by  the  new 
talk  of  peace  and  cooperation  flowing  stead- 
ily out  of  Moscow.  So  strong  is  the  desire  to 
believe  a  Russian  Renaissance  is  under  way 
that  those  who  urge  caution  are  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  obstructionists. 

Gorbachev  is  no  doubt  sincere  about  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  reform  insofar  as 
it  suits  his  purposes.  The  Soviet  economy  is 
a  scandal.  The  work  force  is  unmotivated 
and  lethargic.  Both  industry  and  the  mili- 
tary are  largely  dependent  on  stolen  tech- 
nology. Soviet  per  capita  GNP  trails  not 
only  the  major  Western  nations  but  also 
East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  in  the 
Eastern  bloc.  It  is  roughly  on  a  par  with 
that  of  Hungary.  Any  superpower  with  such 
shabby  credentials  would  have  reason  to 
welcome  change. 


But  does  this  mean  that  the  Russians, 
after  seventy  years  of  struggling  for  world 
domination,  are  ready  to  renounce  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution,  chuck  out  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, and  hammer  their  MiGs  into  plow- 
shares? Don't  bet  on  it. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Economist  ob- 
served that  free  nations  have  long  been  re- 
pelled by  three  aspecU  of  the  Soviet  regime: 
"It  has  been  an  undemocratic  police  state  of 
the  worst  kind:  its  economy  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has  done  shamefully 
badly:  and  it  has  been  a  geopolitical  men- 
ance."  We  would  do  well  to  watch  develop- 
ments in  all  three  of  these  areas  as  we 
assess  the  Gorbachev  Revolution.  Although 
The  Economist  did  not  rank  its  three  fac- 
tors by  severity,  the  one  that  threatens  the 
West  most  directly  is  Soviet  ambition  for 
global  power. 

Despite  Gorbachev's  talk  of  change, 
growth  of  the  Soviet  military  machine  has 
actually  accelerated  during  his  tenure.  (See 
"The  Guns  of  Glasnost."  p.  84  of  this  issue.) 
The  GNP  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  only  about 
fifty-five  percent  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  yet  some  fifteen  to  seventeen  per- 
cent of  it  is  allocated  for  military  use.  (The 
U.S.  allocates  just  over  six  percent  of  its 
GNP  to  defense.)  A  major  motivation  for 
Gorbachev's  reforms,  in  fact,  may  be  con- 
cern about  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
sustain  its  military  power  objectives. 

Improved  productivity  is  a  big  element  in 
Gorbachev's  plan.  He  says  he  intends  to  get 
two-thirds  of  his  increase  from  industrial 
modernization  and  the  other  third  from 
"human  factors."  More  money  has  already 
been  channeled  to  industrial  reconstruction 
and  tooling.  The  aspiration  is  to  bring  qual- 
ity up  to  "world  standards."  which  is  reveal- 
ing In  Itself. 

The  inability  to  match  Western  technolo- 
gy worries  and  sometimes  obsesses  the  Rus- 
sians. Stealing  secrets  is  one  way  to  narrow 
this  gap.  East-West  trade  cooperation— 
which  Gorbachev  has  been  applauded  for 
promoting— is  another.  A  pervasive  envy 
and  awe  of  American  technical  ingenuity, 
especially  fear  of  what  it  might  achieve  in 
defense  against  ballistic  missiles,  have  stim- 
ulated Soviet  interest  in  arms  control. 

Gorbachev  says  he  intends  to  increase 
quantity  and  quality  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  difficult  under  the  best  of  clrcimi- 
stances,  and  that  Is  hardly  the  prevailing 
condition  in  the  USSR  today.  So  far,  what 
the  workers  have  gotten  out  of  this,  mainly. 
Is  more  work.  Consumer  demands  go  unmet 
There  are  Indications  of  dissatisfaction  as  a 
result  of  the  crackdowns  on  factory  Ineffi- 
ciency and  shakeups  of  a  system  that  has 
been  comfortable  for  bureaucrats  and  petty 
officials. 

To  make  his  reform  program  really  work. 
Gorbachev  would  probably  have  to  take  the 
Soviet  Union  much  farther  In  the  direction 
of  a  market  economy,  with  supply  geared  to 
demand,  greater  freedom  of  choice,  and 
more  encouragement  of  Innovation.  That 
would  almost  certayily  lead  to  a  revision  of 
budget  prioritles-jffiore  butter,  fewer  gvms— 
a  loosening  of  |f  itrol  by  the  power  elite, 
and  a  drift  towaia  democratic  capitalism. 

The  Soviet  Union  qualifies  as  a  superpow- 
er In  one  resect  only:  its  huge  military  es- 
tablishment.'which  It  has  used  effectively  to 
Intimidate  other  nations  and  to  keep  its 
vassal  states  from  breaking  free.  Unless  the 
Russians  maintain  their  military  posture, 
their  status  in  the  world  will  be  diminished. 
Elven  If  Industrial  reform  works  to  an  Im- 
probable degree,  the  Soviet  Union  will  still 
not  be  a  leader  in  the  economic  arena.  And 


if  Gorbachev  manages  to  direct  the  yields  of 
increased  productivity  toward  military  pur- 
poses, then  reform  has  only  made  the  Soviet 
Union  a  more  formidable  adversary. 

We  should  give  Gortiachev  his  due  and 
listen  to  what  he  has  to  say.  He  Is  an  ener- 
getic reformer,  and  some  good  may  come  of 
what  he  Is  doing.  But  we  should  also  inspe«t 
his  offerings  carefully.  They  nxay  not  be  as 
they  seem  on  the  surface.  For  example,  the 
Soviets  made  a  great  show  of  withdrawing 
some  forces  from  Afghanistan— but  quietly 
had  brought  In  two  Infantry  units  from 
Central  Asia  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  able  to  withdraw  them.  We  should 
also  remember  that  we  have  seen  apparent 
reform  in  the  Soviet  Union  before. 

Nlklta  Khnishchev  looked  like  the  anti- 
dote to  Stalin's  despotism,  and  American 
college  students  nearly  made  a  cult  figure  of 
him  in  1959.  Yet  it  was  he  who  made  the  ag- 
gressive bid  for  Soviet  domination  by  Intro- 
ducing missiles  Into  Cuba.  Partly  for  his 
failure  in  that  and  partly  for  his  reform  no- 
tions, the  Old  Guard  toppled  him  eventual- 
ly and  launched  a  wave  of  counterreform. 
And  then  there  was  detente  In  the  1970s, 
when  the  optimists  thought  the  Russians 
might  tear  down  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  proved 
to  be  only  a  screen  for  business  as  usual. 

The  Soviet  Union  remains  a  totalitarian 
state— which  Is  one  reason  why  Its  economy 
is  in  a  mess— and  its  military  power  contin- 
ues to  grow  and  threaten  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  Russians 
will  suddenly  stop  being  Russians?  It  would 
be  foolish  to  expect  too  much  and  relax  our 
guard.  When  something  seems  too  good  to 
be  true.  It  probably  Is. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
Senators,  I  believe  there  will  be  two 
more  roUcall  votes.  One  will  probably 
be  in  reference  to  a  point  of  order  that 
will  be  made  by,  I  suppose,  the  distin- 
gished  ranking  manager  of  the  bill, 
who  will  make  a  point  of  order,  and 
the  Chair  will  rule,  and  there  may  be 
an  appeal  of  the  Chair's  ruling.  There 
will  be  a  vote  on  that  procedural 
matter. 

Then,  unless  someone  else  raises  an- 
other procedural  matter,  why.  the 
Senate  would  be  ready  to  vote  upon 
the  yielding  back— all  time  would  have 
already  been  yielded  back.  The  Senate 
would  then  report  on  the  conference 
report  and  then  it  would  be  my  plan  to 
go  to  the  trade  bill. 

So,  the  sooner  we  can  get  Senators 
speaking  now— how  much  time  re- 
mains to  all  sides?  May  I  ask  the 
Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  controls  1  hour 
30  minutes,  the  majority  leader  con- 
trols 41  minutes,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  controls  18V4  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EMDMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  Senator  Simp- 
son.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Could  we  have 
order.  Mr.  President? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mekico  Is  correct. 
We  will  have  order  in  the  Chamber  so 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  can  be 
heard.  There  will  be  order  in  the 
Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  opposition  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  I  think  this  agreement  falls 
very,  very  short  of  the  deficit-cutting 
goals  that  we  all  said  we  wanted  to 
meet.  We  set  those  for  ourselves.  We 
even  shackled  ourselves  with  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs  because  we  knew  we 
could  not  do  it  ourselves. 

The  old  business  of  using  your  self- 
discipline  and  your  will  power  do  not 
work  on  us.  They  do  not  work  on  me. 
either.  So  we  visited  upon  ourselves 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs.  I  voted  for 
that;  76  of  us  did.  in  this  Chamber; 
both  parties.  That  was  what  we  tried 
to  do. 

Now  here  we  are  back  here  dealing 
with  something  that  I  think  is  not  at 
all  an  equitable  tradeoff,  and  certainly 
one  I  cannot  support. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Can  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  This  budget  agree- 
ment would  increase  spending.  We 
heard  the  figures:  $46  billion  up  from 
current  year  spending  for  a  total 
budget  of  $1.1  trillion.  I  think  that  is 
very  far  from  the  spending  restraint 
the  Congress  has  been  working  toward 
over  the  past  several  years. 

The  conference  agreement  also 
raises  the  year's  total  taxes  by  $21.1 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  alone.  It  calls 
for  a  whopping  increase  in  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl 
the  Senator  suspend?  The  Chair  does 
not  have  order  in  the  Chamber.  It  is 
not  proper  for  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming to  proceed  if  the  Senate  is  not  in 
order.  The  Chair  would  appreciate  if 
the  Chamber  would  be  silent  and 
listen  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
getting  so  bad  I  just  roared  right 
ahead  anyway.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

My  remarks  shall  be  very  short. 

I  am  curious,  really,  as  to  just  how 
the  proponents  of  this  resolution 
intend  to  reach  those  large  revenue 
figures.  Let  us  see  how  we  are  going  to 
do  that.  We  are  not  going  to  get  there. 
We  cannot  get  to  those  revenue  fig- 
ures. I  am  a  Senator  who  is  ready  to 
vote  for  some  revenue  enhancement.  I 
hate  to  use  that  term,  but  I  would.  I 
always  have  said  that.  I  think  there  is 
going  to  Come  a  time  at  the  Uth  hour 
of  the  11th  day  when  we  are  going  to 
say  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  some. 
But  certainly  in  this  budget  we  are 
in  for  some  very  "creative  accounting". 
It  really  is  not  Just  smoke  and  mirrors 
this  time- It  is  really  kind  of  a  laugh 
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and  a  rip-roaring  Joke.  We  cannot  get 
there. 

The  President  has  told  us  what  he 
wiU  do.  I  guess  that  is  the  reason  we 
do  this  budget  exercise.  We  know  what 
he  wiU  do.  We  may  not  agree  but  we 
know  what  he  will  do.  He  says  no  to 
spending  and  we  say  new  revenue. 

Sometimes  I  think  the  budget  is  like 
kind  of  a  giant  bomb  where  they  have 
rigged  it  up  with  about  14  trip  wires 
going  off  from  it  hoping  one  will  blow 
up  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
one  will  blow  up  over  here  and  one  will 
blow  up  over  there.  It  takes  some  real 
kid  gloves  to  go  out  there  and  defuse 
this  baby. 

That  is  what  we  have  done.  We  are 
all  kidding  ourselves.  We  do  it  often. 
We  did  it  when  we  were  doing  it.  "cre- 
-utive  accounting".  Boy.  we  have  some 
creative  stuff  this  time. 

REA— there  is  the  doozy  of  the  cen- 
tury. We  are  going  to  get  $7.2  billion. 
Well,  that  is  absurd.  We  are  going  to 
subtract  that  and  say  that  that  is 
going  to  be  deficit  reduction.  If  you 
took  that  out  of  there,  there  would 
not  be  any  deficit  reduction  at  aU. 
There  is  not  any  anyway.  Nobody  does 
any  heavy  lifting  here. 

We  are  going  to  take  a  real  blow  in 
the  chops  on  this  one.  When  we  do 
this  one  for  REA  alone,  the  forgiven 
interest  will  cost  us  $24  billion  over 
the  20  or  30-year  lifespan  of  the  loan. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we  had  in 
mind.  We  must  protect  rural  America 
and  REA  users,  but  this  is  not  the 
way. 

On  technical  reassessments,  my 
mind  cannot  reach  Into  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  used  4 
minutes. 

Ur.  SIMPSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  one  additional  minute? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Tea. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  On  "technical  reesti- 
mates",  I  cannot  conjecture  into  the 
gray  area  of  what  that  may  be  as  we 
cover  all  that  to  meet  a  target  and 
then  going  up  to  $41  billion  from  the 
1987  level  on  domestic  programs. 

I  oppose  this  Haggling  inconsistency 
and  double  standard.  Both  parties  do 
it  and  the  American  public  suffers. 
But  I  think  to  rig  it  in  a  way  which 
hoi>efully  will  detonate  over  the  Presi- 
dent's pen  is  not  the  best  way  to  do 
our  business.  I  Just  share  with  you 
that  to  my  mind  "boys  will  be  boys", 
but  this  is  really  quite  ridiculous  and  I 
think  offensive.  We  are  not  cutting 
anything,  except  always  only  proposed 
increases.  I  have  heard  that  said.  Then 
we  mayt>e  ought  to  freeze  everything. 
Maybe  that  is  the  way  to  do  it.  We 
scaff  at  it  but  maybe  we  ought  to  do 
that  someday  and  quit  plajring  around 
as  we  are  doing  here— for  we  all  do  it. 

This  budget,  I  think,  is  quite  a  ridic- 
ulous thing  and  it  is  surely  not  intend- 
ed to  do  what  we  said  we  would  do 
under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 


I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.    DOMESnci.    Mr.    President.    I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader.  Senator  Dols. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  hour  is  late  and  there  have  been  a 
number  of  good  speeches  on  this 
budget  resolution.  I  have  listened  to 
many  in  my  office.  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  is  going  to  change  any  votes. 
I  believe  the  majority  party  has  the 
votes.  But.  as  I  indicated  yesterday 
when  people  are  shopping  around 
looking  for  a  difference,  the  funda- 
mental difference  in  the  two  parties, 
this  budget  resolution  should  be  ex- 
hibit A.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it 
may  be  descrilied  as  exhibit  A  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead. 

I  know  the  difficulty  in  passing  a 
budget  resolution.  Believe  me.  I  know 
the  difficulty  in  putting  it  together 
and  keeping  it  together  and  getting 
enough  votes  to  pass  it. 

I  can  recall  the  vote  on  May  10,  1985, 
where  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  a 
one-vote  margin,  with  one  member  of 
the  other  party  voting  for  the  budget 
resolution,  we  passed  the  budget  reso- 
lution by  one  vote.  So  I  guess  in  a  way 
I  commend  the  majority  for  having  a 
budget  resolution. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  can  escape 
the  fact  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  new  taxes.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  are  going  to  come  from.  Excise? 
Import  Fees?  Loopholes?  Whatever. 
Changing  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act?  I 
doubt  it.  I  would  remind  by  colleagues 
that  by  a  vote  of  90  to  10  this  body 
voted  for  an  amendment  that  would 
not  tamper  with  the  1986  rates,  the  in- 
dividual or  corporate  rates. 

I  guess  the  next  big  step  wiU  be 
whether  or  not  reconciliation  would 
pass,  when  we  really  get  down  to 
voting  for  something  real  instead  of 
the  budget  resolution,  which  sort  of 
sets  the  priorities  and  establishes  the 
guidelines  for  reducing  the  deficit. 

I  would  just  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  budget  resolution.  I 
can  count  and  I  luiow  the  votes  are 
there. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
of  the  budget  process  is  to  set  prior- 
ities and  to  establish  guidelines  for 
cutting  the  budget.  And  there  is  no 
question  that  the  time  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  fiscal  blueprint  is  now  here. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  requires 
that  we  have  this  accomplished  by 
April  15 — over  2  months  ago. 

But  Mr.  President,  what  we  have 
before  us  is  no  blueprint  for  success,  it 
is  a  map  leading  to  a  disaster. 

NONUKTKNSE  STKlfSIlf G 

This  Democratic  plan  assumes  $93 
billion  in  reconciled  savings  over  the 
next  3  years— three  quarters,  or  over 
$70  billion,  in  savings  from  just  REA 
refinancing  and  taxes,  alone. 


The  increased  taxes.  $21.1  billion  in 
total  taxes  next  year  alone,  is  the 
single  largest  tax  increase  ever  pro- 
posed. Should  we  turn  to  excise  taxes 
to  raise  this  money,  recent  studies 
have  shown  that  families  earning  less 
than  $20,000  would  lose  almost  all  of 
the  benefits  we  provided  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  just  last  year.  This  would 
mean  a  substantial  increase  in  taxes 
for  the  working  poor. 

Most  Americans  might  expect  that  a 
resolution  purporting  to  reduce  the 
deficit  by  $34  billion  would  include 
some  reduction  in  spending.  But,  do- 
mestic spending  is  not  restrained  at  all 
in  this  budget.  Total  spending  would 
increase  nearly  4.5  percent  next  year, 
approximately  $41  billion.  And  this  of 
course  includes  along  with  a  number 
of  other  bad  ideas,  money  to  pay  for 
our  campaigns.  The  original  Senate- 
passed  resolution  which  I  also  opposed 
was  bad  enough,  but  this  conference 
agreement  actually  picked  up  addi- 
tional spending  of  $2.5  billion  above 
the  current  policy  baseline. 

DKrsNss  or  thk  natioii 

But  perhaps  the  most  frightening 
aspect  of  this  conference  report  is  the 
impact  on  our  national  security. 

The  conference  agreement  holds 
hostage  our  national  security  to  those 
reconciled  tax  increases  of  $64  billion. 
And  for  this  $64  billion,  the  defense 
budget  for  next  year  would  be  adjust- 
ed by  a  mere  $7  billion. 

This  level  would  still  result  in  de- 
fense spending  being  reduced  in  real 
terms  over  2  percent  next  year.  Such  a 
level  is  below  the  Senate-passed  reso- 
lution level,  below  the  Senate  authori- 
zation level,  and  significantly  below 
the  President's  request. 

And  if  the  President  does  not  em- 
brace the  largest  tax  increase  in  histo- 
ry, spending  for  our  Armed  Forces 
would  suffer  a  negative  4.5-percent 
real  growth. 

E^ren  assuming  the  high-end  defense 
numbers,  personnel  end  strength  re- 
ductions will  create  serious  imbalances 
in  force  structure.  Many  of  the  higher 
trained  troops  simply  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  reenlist.  Even  more  may  elect 
to  jump  ship  when  they  find  out  that 
any  further  pay  raises  will  be  reduced 
or  delayed.  We  could  easily  witness 
the  personnel  exodus  experienced  in 
the  late  1970's.  And  do  not  expect  the 
Reserves  and  National  Guard  to  pick 
up  the  slack,  for  the  Reserves  and 
Guard  will  also  be  cut  back  in  drill 
strength  and  some  full-time  support 
will  be  cut  back. 

Regardless  of  what  the  present 
Senate  defense  authorization  bill  es- 
pouses, significant  reductions  in  oper- 
ating accounts  will  result  in  a  serious 
deterioration  of  readiness,  support, 
and  sustainability.  Air  Force  flying 
hours  will  fall  below  the  fiscal  year 
1980  levels  and  the  Navy's  primary 
mission  readiness  figures  will  decrease 


from  87  to  81  percent.  Ship  operating 
tempos  will  be  reduced  for  both  de- 
ployed and  nondeployed  fleets  result- 
ing in  less  support  to  battle  groups 
throughout  the  world. 

Modernization  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  ships  will  be  deferred  resulting  in 
an  increased  average  age  of  our  re- 
sources, which  will  deny  our  troops 
the  important  technological  edge  that 
we  need.  More  specifically,  you  can 
expect  reductions  in  the  much  needed 
Amraam  missiles.  Aegis  ships,  and 
ground  launched  cruise  missiles — the 
very  ones  that  are  providing  the  Sovi- 
ets with  the  incentive  for  an  INF 
agreement. 

In  the  research  and  development 
area,  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
could  be  doomed  to  a  "research  for- 
ever" program,  canceling  all  experi- 
ments and  eliminating  exploration  of 
several  competing  technology  ap- 
proaches. Further  research  on  a 
basing  mode  for  the  remaining  Peace- 
keeper missiles  will  deny  us  an  essen- 
tial element  of  our  deterrent  strategy. 
And  finally,  quality  of  life  programs 
such  as  family  housing  will  require  re- 
ductions. The  living  and  working  con- 
ditions will  not  be  modernized  thus  re- 
sulting in  poor  morale,  lower  produc- 
tivity, and  higher  personnel  turnover. 
snmcART 
Mr.  President,  in  short  this  resolu- 
tion is  nothing  more  than  a  blueprint 
for  more  taxes,  more  flomestic  spend- 
ing, and  a  reduction  in  defense  spend- 
ing to  dangerous  levels.  It  is  a  blue- 
print of  a  map— a  map  of  the  road  to 
ruin. 

Mr.  President,  Just  to  sum  up,  I 
think  what  we  have  in  this  budget  res- 
olution is  something  that  not  many 
American  people  voted  for  in  1986, 
1984,  1982.  or  1980.  It  is  higher  taxes, 
severe  cuts  in  the  defense  budget— in 
fact,  you  do  not  get  the  $7  billion  in- 
crease in  defense  unless  you  vote  for 
$64  billion  in  taxes— and  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  nondefense  domestic  spend- 
ing. 

If  that  is  what  the  American  people 
are  aching  for  across  the  land,  then 
this  is  their  opportunity.  But  I  must 
say  as  I  travel  around  the  country  I  do 
not  have  many  people  clamoring  for 
higher  taxes.  Not  many  people  rush 
up  to  me  and  say,  "Please  raise  my 
taxes,"  particularly  at  $20  billion  a 
year,  the  biggest  single  tax  increase  in 
any  1  year.  ever.  That  is  a  big,  big  tax 
increase. 

Maybe  there  is  some  painless  way  to 
raise  $20  billion.  If  there  is.  it  escapes 
my  notice,  and  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  recall  the  1982 
tax  bill  when  not  a  single  Member  of 
the  other  party  voted  for  it  and  I 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  raise  reve- 
nues, to  close  loopholes,  to  do  what- 
ever it  is  that  has  to  be  done. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have 
been  able  to  escape  our  responsibility 
again,  that  we  have  been  able  to  tell 


the  American  people  that  we  are  re- 
ducing the  deficit  when  that  is  not  ac- 
curate. We  are.  in  effect,  spending 
more  money  by  raising  taxes  and  by 
cutting  defense.  Certainly,  defense 
ought  to  be  scrutinized  like  everything 
else  in  the  budget.  I  had  in  my  state- 
ment a  number  of  areas  that  I  think 
are  going  to  start  to  show. 

But  I  do  not  know  of  any  alternative 
if  we  fall  behind,  and  a  good  alterna- 
tive. 

So  this  budget  resolution  separates 
the  two  parties  philosophically  and 
any  way  you  want  to  slice  it.  If  the 
American  people  want  higher  taxes 
and  more  domestic  spending  and  radi- 
cal cuts  in  defense,  this  is  what  they 
ought  to  hope  we  pass  and  go  to  recon- 
ciliation. I  do  not  think  that  is  what 
the  American  people  want. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
iniagine  that  the  majority  would 
desire  to  close  on  this  matter,  so  I  am 
going  to  yield  whatever  time  I  have  to 
myself.  Then  we  will  be  finished  on 
this  side. 

Let  me  first  dispel  any  notion  that  I 
have  given  up  on  the  budget  process.  I 
have  not.  Let  me  Just  suggest  to  a  few 
Senators— not  very  many,  but  some 
have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  helped  and  it  is  all  their  product 
and  they  have  had  to  do  it  all  alone  on 
the  Democratic  side.  That  is  right.  I 
Just  remind  Senators  that  that  is  not 
the  first  time  that  has  happened.  It 
has  happened  the  reverse  way  when 
we  had  to  do  it. 

We  had  to  do  it  when  the  Democrats 
were  in  the  minority  and  we  did  it 
without  them.  We  did  get  one  Demo- 
crat, Senator  Zorinsky.  He  is  dead 
now. 

We  have  had  to  pass  taxes.  We 
passed  TEFRA  when  we  were  at  the 
peak  of  recovery.  We  had  to  do  it.  Not 
one  single  vote  to  help  on  that  side. 

Someone  said,  they  put  the  plate  out 
and  we  are  not  participating.  That  is 
right,  because  we  do  not  like  what  is 
on  the  plate.  It  is  plain  and  simple. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
said  it  very  plain  and  clear:  This  is  not 
our  cup  of  tea.  This  is  not  our  solution 
to  the  problems  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try. This  budget  resolution,  despite  all 
the  high-sounding  phrases,  is  not 
going  to  change  one  thing  that  is 
wrong  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  spoken  of  as  a  budget  for  the 
future,  a  budget  to  help  us  become 
more  competitive. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  liefore 
this  budget  runs  its  way  through  the 
appropriations  process,  if  there  is  a 
major  new,  exciting  American  pro- 
gram that  helps  competitiveness,  I  will 
stand  here  on  the  floor  and  compli- 
ment the  other  side.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  going  to  happen. 

It  is  really  more  of  the  same:  $41  bil- 
lion in  domestic  spending  increases 
and  a  couple  of  new  programs  in  the 
health  and  senior  citizens  field  that  we 
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probably  ought  to  have, 
ought  to  do  it  another  way. 

You  ask  the  American  people  and 
they  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  They 
will  say,  spend  more  money  in  a  few  of 
these  major  areas,  but  get  rid  of  some 
programs  that  are  less  effective; 
reduce  the  programs.  Do  not  consider 
all  programs  to  be  created  equal  in 
this  inventory  of  American  programs, 
1,500  plus.  That  is  one  point. 

The  second  point  is  very  plain  and 
simple:  The  American  people  will  pay 
taxes  and  will  stand  behind  tax  in- 
creases and  those  who  propose  them 
when  they  know  we  have  reduced 
spending  atralutely  to  rock  bottom,  as 
has  happened  in  many  States,  many 
sovereign  States  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  not  there  in  this  budget. 

Third,  if  you  want  to  keep  America 
first  and  you  do  not  want  to  worry 
about  the  next  5  or  6  years,  make  sure 
that  you  are  doing  one  thing  that  is 
absolutely  right:  Do  not  cut  defense  as 
much  as  we  are  cutting  it  here. 

I  had  occasion  to  add  in  this  budget 
resolution  defense  spending  and  for- 
eign assistance.  If  my  arithmetic  is 
right,  the  sum  total  of  the  two  under 
the  budget  trends  here  will  soon  be  at 
the  lowest  point  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  What  we  have  committed  to 
our  allies,  the  budding  democracies, 
and  to  the  defense  of  freedom  will 
soon  be  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic.  All  in  the  name 
of  some  futuristic  budget  for  America. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  all  about  defense  here,  it  is  true, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  You  can 
see  the  lines,  they  were  shown  to  you 
today.  We  will  soon  be  back  to  the 
1978  era,  when  even  the  Democrats 
had  enough  of  it  and  they  said  to 
President  Jimmy  Carter.  "Enough  is 
enough;  increase  defense."  Now  we 
have  spent  money  on  modernizing  it 
and  we  are  about  to  turn  our  backs  on 
the  young  people  who  are  in  the  mili- 
tary, on  the  modernization  that  we 
paid  our  money  for  and  say  now,  we 
cannot  afford  it. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  getting  a  double 
whammy  on  that  one.  They  paid  for  it 
and  now  they  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  use  it  because  there  is  no  way  to  get 
to  the  low  levels  of  this  defense 
budget,  especially  tier  2,  without  liter- 
ally causing  American  military  person- 
nel to  go  down  in  every  respect;  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  of  the  new 
equipment  to  go  down  in  every  re- 
spect. 

I  submit,  when  you  have  those  lunds 
of  ingredients  in  a  budget,  it  is  pretty 
clearcut.  If  you  are  for  that,  you  vote 
for  this  budget.  If  you  are  not.  you  do 
not  vote  for  it.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  I 
hope  we  are  around  to  put  together  a 
bipartisan  budget  one  of  these  days. 
This  one  is  not  it. 
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Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  they  had 
to  do  it  alone,  but  in  a  sense,  it  is 
really,  in  that  respect,  a  distinguishing 
feature.  If  they  think  this  is  good  for 
America's  future,  is  going  to  solve  all 
kinds  of  problems  that  somebody  envi- 
sions out  there  in  this  country,  this 
Senator  disagrees. 

I  Just  do  not  think  it  has  any  chance 
of  solying  any  of  the  major  Ameri- 
can problems— none.  Competitiveness, 
international  trade,  freedom  in  the 
world,  the  kind  of  umbrella  of  peace 
that  has  permitted  the  industrial  na- 
tions to  progress— none  of  those  are 
enhanced  under  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. In  a  very  real  sense,  it  is  spend 
more  and  tax  more.  I  regret  that  I 
have  to  say  that.  I  have  never  said 
that  before  but  I  truly  can  say  it  about 
this  budget.  It  will  pass,  but  I  think 
another  day  will  come. 

I  do  not  see  any  way  that  it  will  be 
implemented.  I  still  have  a  ray  of  hope 
that  we  might  be  able  to  get  ourselves 
together  on  something  that  is  more 
moderate,  yet  achieves  some  more  def- 
icit reduction.  But  my  hope  is  waning. 

I  say  to  my  fellow  Senators  that 
when  the  debate  is  finished,  I  shall 
raise  a  point  of  order  on  a  very  serious 
point.  I  cannot  do  it  until  the  debate  is 
finished  but  it  has  to  do  with  includ- 
ing a  debt  limit  in  reconciliation.  Sena- 
tors are  going  to  hear  a  little  about 
that,  how  important  that  issue  is.  I  am 
sure  there  are  not  10  Senators  here 
who  know  that  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, we  have  said  that  you  may  in- 
clude in  the  next  reconciliation  bill 
the  next  debt  limit  bill  for  the  United 
States. 

That  is  historic.  I  believe  it  is  out  of 
order.  I  believe  we  should  vote  on 
whether  or  not  it  is  out  of  order  to  do 
it  this  way. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska 

Bdr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  have  a  question  of  him. 

All  afternoon  I  have  been  listening 
to  these  moans  and  groans  and  cries  of 
irresponsible  budgeting.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  I  remember  all  during  those  years 
when  it  was  customary  in  the  Budget 
Committee  to  have  different  marks  of- 
fered by  different  Senators,  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans.  We  freely  debat- 
ed. 

Is  there  any  way  that  the  Senator, 
as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
has  prevented  the  Republican  minori- 
ty from  offering  any  kind  of  a  total  re- 
duction in  spending  that  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon?  How  many 
marks  did  the  Republicans  offer 
during  our  deliberations  on  the  budget 
to  make  anywhere  near  the  cuts  that 
they  are  talking  about  making  and 


criticizing  this  budget  for  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think,  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  knows,  there  were  no 
marks  made  by  the  Senate  Republi- 
cans in  the  Budget  Committee.  There 
was  one  provision,  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  on  the  floor  during  the  budget 
reconciliation.  I  think  it  got  24  votes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
memt>er  all  our  years  when  not  a 
single  Democratic  mark  was  put  up 
when  the  Republicans  were  in  control 
of  the  committee  and  in  control  of  the 
U.S.  Senate? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No.  sir.  I  do  not,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  EXON.  Can  the  Senator  explain 
why  they  offered  nothing  in  the  form 
of  a  specific  reduction  in  the  Budget 
Committee  when  it  could  have  been 
debated  for  the  good  and  information 

of  all? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  Mr.  President;  I 
cannot. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  jrield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

One  of  the  fundamental  elements  of 
leadership  is  the  willingness  to  face  up 
to  tough  decisions.  Another  aspect  of 
honest  leadership  is  the  willingness 
not  to  duck  sensible  if  somewhat  pain- 
ful solutions.  The  Budget  Committee 
has  met  those  requirements  of  leader- 
ship—courageous leadership,  honest 
leadership. 

This  country  is  in  a  very  bad  situa- 
tion. We  have  a  public  debt  that  has 
more  than  doubled  within  the  past  5V^ 
or  6  years.  Through  39  administra- 
tions and  192  years,  this  country  accu- 
mulated a  national  debt  of  a  little 
under  $1  trillion.  In  fiscal  year  1982, 
the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  responsible  as  our 
President,  we  had  a  budget  deficit 
which,  for  the  first  time,  was  of  triple- 
digit  proportions,  $128  billion.  In  the 
next  year  it  increased  $80  billion  to 
$208  bUlion;  the  next  year,  $185  bil- 
lion: the  next  year.  $212  billion;  the 
next  year.  $221  billion. 

We  saw  the  public  debt  more  than 
double,  so  that  it  stands  now  well  over 
$2  trillion.  And  it  happened  on  this 
President's  watch. 

This  President  goes  around  the 
country  and  he  talks  about  the  "tax 
and  spend  Congress."  Well,  I  have 
done  my  part  of  taxing  and  spending. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  here  on 
this  Hill  for  any  length  of  time  all 
have  done  some  taxing  and  spending. 
The  American  people  have  asked  for 
some  taxing  and  spending. 

Mr.  President,  this  President  talks 
about  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget.  He  talks  about 
how  things  were  when  he  was  Gover- 
nor of  California.  I  keep  hearing  all 


these  Presidents  who  have  previously 
been  Governors  talk  about  how  things 
were  when  they  were  Governors  of 
such  and  such  States.  President  Carter 
talked  about  how  things  were  in  the 
State  of  Georgia  when  he  was  Gover- 
nor, and  now  President  Reagan  keeps 
talking  about  how  the  California  con- 
stitution requires  a  balanced  budget 
and  how,  as  Governor,  he  saved  money 
and  turned  money  back  to  the  treas- 
ury. 

Well,  I  was  in  the  State  legislature 
41  years  ago  in  West  Virginia.  We  also 
had  a  requirement  for  a  balanced 
budget,  but  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
does  not  have  to  bear  the  U.S.  consti- 
tutional burden  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional defense.  It  does  not  have  to 
maintain  a  Federal  postal  service.  One 
reason  why  West  Virginia  was  able  to 
balance  its  budget  for  a  long  time— it 
is  having  real  troubles  right  now— was 
that  the  Federal  Government  provid- 
ed a  good  many  of  the  moneys  that 
were  needed  for  our  interstate  high- 
ways and  other  programs,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  with  California. 

But  the  President  goes  around  with 
this  old  quack  nostrum  about  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  I  voted  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  probably 
would  do  so  again.  But  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing,  it  will  not  solve  this  coun- 
try's problems.  It  will  take  years  for  it 
to  be  ratified  if  it  is  ever  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States. 

So  what  we  have  here  is  a  President 
who  will  not  play.  And  these  triple- 
digit  budget  deficits  have  occurred  on 
his  watch. 

I  voted  for  the  tax  cut  in  1981,  and 
been  sorry  of  it  ever  since.  But  I  voted 
for  it  because  the  people  back  home 
said,  "Give  him  a  chance."  Well,  I 
voted  to  give  him  a  chance.  I  voted  for 
that  tax  cut. 

I  have  also  supported  his  buildup  in 
defense.  We  hear  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  talk  about  Democrats,  how 
weak  they  are  on  defense.  I  will  match 
my  defense  record  with  anybody  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  anybody. 

As  I  said  to  the  President  the  other 
day  when  I  was  down  at  the  White 
House,  "I  voted  for  Midgetman  mis- 
sile, the  Trident  missile,  the  Trident 
submarine,  the  MX,  SDI.  You  had  two 
votes  last  year  and  you  won  by  1  vote 
on  each  of  those  two  votes  on  SDI.  I 
voted  for  SDI."  So  I  have  voted  for  ev- 
erything in  the  book  when  it  comes  to 
national  defense,  but  as  I  also  pointed 
out  to  the  President,  I  am  getting  a 
little  tired  of  reading  in  the  newspa- 
pers where  we  are  wasting  all  this 
money  on  national  defense. 

Look  here  in  the  newspaper,  a  story 
that  says  one-third  of  our  MX  missiles 
will  not  fire.  One-third  of  our  MX  mis- 
siles will  not  fire. 

So  I  am  beginning  to  have  some 
questions  as  to  just  how  wise  we  are  in 
Judging  how  patriotic  we  are  simply  by 


putting  a  price  tag  on  our  vote  for 
every  defense  program  that  comes 
along.  I  voted  for  this,  I  voted  for  that, 
I  voted  for  something  else;  therefore,  I 
am  strong  on  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  can  challenge 
this  Senator  with  respect  to  his  sup- 
port for  national  defense.  I  supported 
the  Presidents  $1.5  triUion  buildup  of 
national  defense. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  history  of  all 
this,  but  I  will  say  that  I  did  try  to 
persuade  the  President  in  1981  to 
make  the  third  year  of  that  tax  cut 
conditioned  on  the  economy  of  this 
country,  which  we  could  not  foresee  at 
that  time  when  we  were  being  asked  to 
vote  for  a  10-percent  tax  cut  for  every 
year  for  3  years  and  vote  for  it  all  at 
once  without  knowing  what  the  third 
year  was  going  to  be  like  as  to  the 
economy.  In  any  event,  my  request 
was  turned  down. 

But  here  we  are  now,  we  have  seen 
this  public  debt  increase  to  the  tune 
that  37  cents  out  of  every  individual 
income  tax  dollar  that  you  pay  and  I 
pay  goes  for  interest  on  that  national 
debt— $136  bUlion  last  year,  $140  bil- 
lion this  year,  and  it  is  going  to  keep 
on  and  on  and  on. 

How  much  is  it,  a  triUion  dollars? 
$1,000,000,000,000—12  zeroes.  That  is  a 
trillion  dollars.  What  does  it  mean?  I 
said  to  my  younger  granddaughter  the 
other  day.  "Let  us  figure  up  how  long 
it  would  take  to  count  a  trillion  dol- 
lars. At  $1  per  second,  how  long  would 
it  take  to  count  a  trillion  dollars?" 
Thirty-two  thousand  years. 

It  begins  now  to  take  on  some  pro- 
portions that  mean  something.  And 
that  granddaughter  of  mine  and  her 
grandchildren's  grandchildren  are 
going  to  be  paying  taxes  on  that  na- 
tional debt  which  you  and  I  ought  to 
be  doing  something  about  today. 

So  one  of  the  essentials  of  leader- 
ship then  is  the  willingness  to  face  up 
to  tough,  though  questions,  and  the 
Democrats  on  the  Budget  Committee 
have  faced  up  to  some  tough  ques- 
tions. 

Now.  we  have  heard  it  said  by  our 
Republican  friends  many  times,  "Well, 
back  so  and  so,  way  back  when,  there 
was  only  one  vote,  one  Democratic 
vote  cast  for  the  budget."  WeU,  that  is 
true.  But  we  are  not  living  way  back 
when.  We  are  living  now.  We  have  got 
to  be  responsible  for  what  we  do  now 
as  well  as  way  back  when.  And  by  now 
we  have  a  $2.2  trillion  public  debt. 

The  President  talks  about  this  "tax 
and  spend"  Congress,  this  "tax  and 
spend"  Congress,  the  same  old  speech 
that  we  have  been  hearing  ad  infini- 
tum over  the  past  several  years  and 
now  he  is  going  around  the  country  to 
tell  it  all  over  again. 

But  if  you  look  at  that  public  debt, 
the  President  in  1981  on  television 
pointed  to  the  public  debt  as  repre- 
sented by  a  stack  of  $1,000  bills.  He 


said  that  stack  of  bills  would  reach  67 
miles  into  the  stratosphere. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  never  see 
President  Reagan  do  that  again,  never. 
He  will  never  get  on  television  again 
and  point  to  that  stack  of  $1,000  bills 
as  an  image  of  the  national  debt.  If  he 
ever  does  point  to  that  stack  of  bills 
again,  it  is  going  to  be  almost  150  miles 
in  the  air,  way  more  than  67  miles  in 
the  air.  I  do  not  think  he  will  do  that 
ever  again. 

That  happened  on  his  watch.  Why 
did  it  happen?  Because  we  are  borrow- 
ing and  si>ending— not  taxing  and 
spending,  but  borrowing  and  spending. 
How  does  the  public  debt  go  up?  Be- 
cause we  borrow.  We  are  borrowing 
and  spending.  And  we  are  paying  in- 
terest to  other  countries.  They  are 
loaning  us  the  money  to  fund  that 
debt  with.  So  we  are  going  in  hock  to 
foreign  countries  so  that  we  can  pay 
the  interest  on  that  public  debt  today. 
So.  what  the  Democrats  in  this 
Senate  are  trying  to  do  is  tear  up  our 
national  credit  card.  It  is  time  to  tear 
up  our  national  credit  card,  and  it  is 
time  for  some  truth  in  budgeting. 

No  one  likes  to  pay  taxes,  but  the 
President  had  taxes  in  his  budget. 
Why  does  he  not  say  so? 

He  never  has  sent  up  a  balanced 
budget  during  all  his  years  as  Presi- 
dent. Yet  he  pushes  for  a  constitution- 
al amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget.  He  says  Democrats  are  propos- 
ing to  raise  taxes.  He  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  his  own  budget  which  was 
sent  up  to  this  Senate  and  which  was 
voted  down.  His  budget  got  only  18 
votes,  out  of  100  Senators,  and  46  of 
those  Senators  were  Republicans.  He 
got  18  votes.  Why?  Because  his  own 
party  did  not  believe  in  his  budget. 
They  saw  through  it.  Eighteen  Sena- 
tors, and  he  had  taxes  in  his  own 
budget,  but  you  will  never  hear  him 
admit  it. 

No  one  likes  to  pay  taxes,  but  to 
assert  that  America  can  keep  on  bor- 
rowing and  borrowing  and  borrowing 
and  spending  our  way  into  debt  and 
that  all  will  be  well  is  a  fundamental 
dishonesty. 

A  great  nation  must  be  willing  to 
pay  some  price  if  it  wants  to  remain  a 
great  nation. 

So  it  is  time.  Mr.  President,  to  give 
the  next  generation  a  leg  up. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  borrowing  from  their 
piggybank,  their  piggybank. 

So  the  next  time  the  President  talks 
about  that  tax-and-spend  Congress— I 
mean  when  he  talks  about  Congress 
he  talks  about  Republicans,  too.  his 
own  party— when  he  talks  about  that 
tax-and-spend  Congress  I  hope  some- 
one will  ask  him  about  that  piggybank 
of  future  generations  from  which  he 
apparently  wants  to  go  on  taking 
money  and  nmning  up  the  public 
debt. 


This  budget  says  it  is  time  to  put  it 
back  in  that  piggybank.  time  to  put 
back  what  we  have  taken  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware,  as  I 
have  indicated,  that  the  President  has 
mounted  a  campaign  to  criticize  this 
budget.  A  great  deal  of  taxpayers' 
money  will  be  spent  as  the  President 
travels  around  this  country  bashing 
this  budget  and  bashing  the  Congress 
which  he  has  been  doing  for  over  6 
years — continually  bashing  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  President 
what  the  question  is.  Are  we  willing  to 
pay  the  price  to  keep  America  No.  1? 
The  President  will  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  flying  around  the  counry  talk- 
ing about  an  economic  bill  of  rights.  I 
understand  that  speech  will  occur  on, 
I  believe,  about  the  3d  of  July,  the  eco- 
nomic bill  of  rights. 

He  will  tell  the  American  people  a 
fairy  tale  about  the  future  that  he 
does  not  want  to  pay  for.  The  Ameri- 
can people  know  there  is  no  tooth 
fairy.  They  want  a  serious  debate 
aliout  America's  future  and  what  we 
need  to  do  to  keep  America  No.  1. 

The  budget  is  based  on  that  asser- 
tion, the  assertion  that  each  of  us  has 
a  stake  in  this  country's  future  that  is 
more  than  the  sum  of  what  each  of  us 
can  get  out  of  it. 

It  is  a  budget  that  speaks  to  Ameri- 
ca's future,  and  America's  future 
cannot  be  built  on  a  foundation  of 
debt  that  we  owe  to  other  countries.  It 
is  time  to  think  about  what'  we  are 
leaving  to  our  children  and  our  grand- 
chUdren. 

Mr.  President,  it  took  a  long  time  to 
build  this  country  and  it  has  been 
built  out  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
the  American  people— people  of  all 
races,  all  religions,  people  of  many  ori- 
gins. It  has  taken  decades  and  decades 
to  build,  and  I  hope  we  will  stop  and 
ask  ourselves  what  do  we  owe  our 
country? 

I  watched  them  tear  the  building  down, 
A  gang  of  men  In  a  busy  town; 
With  a  ho-heave-ho,  and  a  lusty  yell. 
They  swung  a  beam  and  a  sidewall  fell. 
I  asked  the  foreman,  "Are  these  men  skilled. 
And  the  men  you  would  hire  if  you  had  to 

build?" 
He  gave  a  laugh  and  said,  "No,  indeed: 
Just  common  labor  is  aU  you  need. 
1  could  easily  wreck  in  a  day  or  two 
What  builders  have  taken  years  to  do." 
I  thought  to  myself  as  I  went  away. 
Which  of  these  roles  have  I  tried  to  play: 
Am  I  a  builder  who  works  with  care. 
Measuring  life  by  the  rule  and  square. 
Am  I  shaping  my  deeds  to  a  well-made  plan. 
Patiently  doing  the  best  I  can? 
Or  am  I  a  wrecker  who  wallcs  the  town. 
Content  with  the  labor  of  tearing  down? 

Mr.  President,  we  can  play  either 
role.  We  can  go  aroimd  the  country 
playing  the  role  of  tearing  down;  we 
can  bash  the  Congress;  we  can  bash 
the  Democrats;  we  can  offer  these 
fake  nostrums  that  will  not  work,  be- 
cause it  will  take  years  if  they  are  ever 
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ratified     by     the     American     people 
through  conventions  or  legislation,  or 
we  can  face  up  to  the  problem,  admit 
that  it  occurred  on  our  watch,  get  the 
cooperation  of  those  in  both  parties 
and  get  to  work  on  finding  a  solution 
so  that  when  we  leave  office,  as  all  of 
us  will  one  day,  we  can  look  in  that 
mirror  and  say,  "I  haven't  cheated  the 
man  in  the  glass."  The  future  genera- 
tions are  going  to  hold  us  responsible. 
They  are  going  to  hold  me  responsible, 
and  they  are  going  to  hold  this  Presi- 
dent   responsible,    and    they    are    not 
going  to  deal  with  us  lightly. 
When  you  get  all  you  want 
In  your  struggle  for  pelf. 
And  the  world  m&kes  you  king  for  a  day. 
Then  go  to  a  mirror  and  look  at  yourself. 
And  see  what  that  guy  has  to  say. 
It  isn't  your  father,  mother  or  wife 
Who  judgment  u|x>n  you  must  pass. 
The  fellow  whose  verdict  means  most  in 

your  life 
Is  the  man  looking  back  from  the  glass. 
He's  the  fellow  to  please,  never  mind  all  the 

rest. 
For  he  is  with  you  clear  down  to  the  end. 
And  you  have  passed  your  most  difficult. 

most  dangerous  test 
If  the  man  in  the  glass  is  your  friend. 

Tou  may  be  a  Jack  Homer  and  chisel  a 

plum. 
And  think.  "Boy.  you  are  a  wonderful  guy," 
But  the  man  in  the  glass  will  Just  say  you're 

a  bum 
If  you  can't  look  him  straight  in  the  eye. 
You  may  fool  the  whole  world  down  the 

pathway  of  years. 
And  get  pats  on  the  back  as  you  pass; 
But  your  final  reward  will  be  heartaches 

and  tears 
If  you  cheated  the  man  in  the  glass. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  about 
time  we  all  stopped  and  took  inventory 
of  where  we  stand  when  we  look  in  the 
glass.  It  is  about  time  we  stopped 
bashing  and  finger  pointings  and  start 
sitting  down  and  work  together.  This 
chairman  of  this  Budget  Conunittee 
has  offered  his  hand  to  the  President. 
Let  us  work  together.  I  say  the  same 
thing.  Let  us  work  together.  Let  us  de- 
velop a  package.  It  is  going  to  be  pain- 
ful. It  is  going  to  hurt  me.  It  is  going 
to  hurt  all  of  us. 

But  if  we  work  together,  I  do  not 
clobber  you  and  you  do  not  clobber 
me,  and  we  hanuner  out  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  cutting  the  deficits  and 
reducing  the  national  debt. 

But  if  this  President  will  not  listen, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
he  is  going  to  listen,  I  do  say  that  we 
still  have  our  responsibility  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  the  support  of  both 
parties  in  this  Senate  as  we  face  up  to 
our  responsibilities. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  Judge  any  other 
person  as  to  how  he  shall  decide  how 
he  shall  vote.  I  know  a  lot  of  Senators 
are  opposed  to  this  budget  for  funda- 
mental reasons,  basic  good  reasons  in 
their  own  viewpoint,  but  we  are  going 
to  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  serious  problems  in  this  country 


and  that  we  need  each  other  to  solve 
them. 

So  I  hope  that  the  President  along 
with  myself  will  take  a  look  in  the 
glass  and  ask  ourselves.  "Where  do 
you  stand?" 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Graham).    The   Senators    from    West 
Virginia  has  yielded  the  floor. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  just 
before  yielding  back  all  of  our  time,  I 
know  the  hour  is  late  and  we  have 
been  on  the  floor  since  9:30  debating 
this.  The  Senator  from  Florida  is  not 
going  to  take  any  more  time.  I  think 
that  everyone  understands  what  is 
before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  I 
understand  I  had  35  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Reid).  All  time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  propound  a  series  of  par- 
liamentary inquiries.  As  I  understand 
it.  the  only  limitation  placed  on  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  conferees  is 
that  they  may  not  report  language 
which  is  "entirely  irrelevant"  to  what 
is  initially  agreed  to  in  each  House.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
after  having  reviewed  the  proceedings 
in  each  House  as  they  deliberated 
their  two  versions  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1988,  I  find  that 
neither  Chamber  agreed  to  language 
which  instructed  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  report,  as  part  of  its  reconcilia- 
tion submission,  legrislation  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 
I  would  ask  Chairman  Chiles,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  if  that  is 
correct. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  I  would  ask 
the  Chair  if  that  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
does  appear  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause this  conference  report  contains 
a  reconciliation  instruction  regarding 
the  debt  limit,  and  because  that  lan- 
guage was  not  agreed  to  in  any  form  in 
either  House,  I  raise  a  point  of  order 
that  the  conferees  on  this  measure 
have  exceeded  their  authority  by  re- 
porting language  which  is  entirely  ir- 
relevant to  the  House  and  Senate- 
passed  measures. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  will  not  be  sustained, 
because  the  Senate  conferees  are  au- 
thorized to  agree  to  a  conference 
report  that  contains  provisions  ger- 
mane to  any  provision  in  either  the 
Senate  or  House  version  of  a  measure 
in  conference.  Under  the  precedence 
of  the  Senate,  the  term  "germane,"  as 
it  applies  to  material  in  a  conference 
report,  means  any  matter  not  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  matter  con- 
tained in  either  version  of  the  measure 
in  conference. 

The  budget  resolution  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  contained  an  appropriate 
figure  for  the  public  debt  limit  and 
reconciliation  instructions  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  It  is  not  entirely  ir- 
relevant to  instruct  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  report  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  now  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  a  half  hour  to  debate 
this  appeal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  that  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  has  a  half 
hour  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  also  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  today,  as  on 
many  occasions  in  the  past,  we  have 
heard  a  debate  that,  because  we  are 
Etemocrats  and  Republicans  and  U.S. 
Senators,  has  had  a  certain  amount  of 
political  flair  to  it  and,  perhaps,  on 
this  particular  resolution  more  than 
on  many  other  occasions. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  participated  In  that  debate  and  I 
have,  from  time  to  time,  had  a  biparti- 
san budget  when  It  was  not  so  much  a 
partisan  issue.  But  I  would  hop>e  that 
the  Senate  would  not  consider  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  rais- 
ing tonight  and  talking  about  to  have 
any  partisan  overtones  whatsoever. 

I  could  not  be  more  honest  with  the 
Senate  than  to  tell  you  that  my  rais- 
ing of  this  point  of  order  and  appeal- 
ing the  ruling  of  the  Chair  has  to  do 
with  the  Senate  as  an  institution  and 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  Repub- 
lican politics  or  Democratic  politics. 


I  think  I  understand  the  Institution 
now  fairly  well  and  I  t)elieve  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  I  understand  the  budget 
process  reasonably  well.  And  I  believe 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  I  understand  rec- 
onciliation and  what  it  was  intended 
for  and  how  its  use  has  progressed 
over  the  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
assume  that  this  Senator  may.  when  a 
little  bit  of  history  is  written  on  the 
budget  process,  even  be  accused  of 
using  the  budget  resolution  on  recon- 
cUiation  in  some  very  different  ways 
than  were  contemplated  when  the 
people  wrote  it  many,  many  years  ago, 
12  or  13. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a 
serious  Issue  and  I  want  the  Senate  to 
listen  seriously.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  the  ruling  of  the  Parliamentarian 
clearly  would  indicate  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  decided  to  throw  out  the 
window  the  Byrd  rule.  60  votes  re- 
quired for  nongermane  items  on  recon- 
ciliation. And  I  note  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  here.  I  hope  he  will 
listen.  I  think  I  make  a  point  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  listen. 

Mr.  President,  a  reconciliation  bill  is 
one  of  the  truly  phenomenal  pieces  of 
legislation  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  As  you 
look  at  this  Senate's  history,  a  recon- 
ciliation bill  may  indeed  be  the  most 
extraordinary  bill  affecting  legislation, 
from  taxes  to  programs  to  anything 
else  in  between  that  Is  ever  used  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Why?  Because,  automati- 
cally, there  is  no  filibuster.  By  oper- 
ation of  the  definition  of  what  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  is.  no  filibuster. 

The  Senate  takes  filibusters  serious- 
ly. We  only  changed  it  once  in  decades 
and  still  cherish  it  and  we  are  still  pro- 
foundly confused  about  how  to  close 
off  a  filibuster.  But  we  take  it  serious- 
ly and  that  stems  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, whose  200th  birthday  we  cele- 
brate. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  in  that 
Constitutional  Convention  was  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  was  not  the  D.S. 
House;  never  intended  to  be.  The 
f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  made  sure 
we  were  not.  It  said,  you  will  represent 
SUtes  and  there  will  be  two  of  you. 
one  in  the  original  document  and  two 
eventually,  regardless  of  the  popula- 
tion. And  from  that  day  on,  as  the 
Senate  evolved,  we  took  seriously  the 
rights  of  the  minority  because  we  were 
not  supposed  to  become  a  body  like 
the  U.S.  House  that  was  elected  essen- 
tially every  2  years,  each  by  an  equal 
number  of  people.  We  are  not  elected 
by  an  equal  number  of  people.  We  are 
elected  by  sovereign  States,  two  to 
each  one. 

So  there  is  one  very  Important  cre- 
dential, quality,  that  goes  out  the 
window  when  you  have  reconciliation. 
And  those  who  put  the  budget  process 
together  thought  long  and  hard  about 
that  reconciliation,  because  there  goes 
aright. 


Now  I  am  not  arguing  that  we 
should  abolish  reconciliation.  I  think  I 
am  somewhat  suggesting  why  a 
number  of  Senators  are  pretty  frus- 
trated about  reconciliation.  You  heard 
them  a  while  ago.  They  were  wonder- 
ing about  amending  it.  Somebody 
clarified  that  you  could  strike.  Yes, 
you  could  strike,  but  it  is  pretty  diffi- 
cult to  amend  a  reconciliation  bill.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  precedents  of  this 
Senate  make  it  nigh  on  impossible  to 
significantly  amend  a  reconciliation 
bill  other  than  the  motion  to  strike. 

And  so  what  did  we  find?  We  found 
that  a  small  group  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, meeting  in  some  little  room 
could  put  legislation  in  a  reconciliation 
bill  and  so  long  as  it  got  packaged  up 
and  got  to  the  floor  as  part  of  a  recon- 
ciliation package,  a  very,  very  small 
minority  of  both  Houses  got  their  way 
and  you  could  hardly  amend  it. 

Extrsuieous  material  was  put  in  by 
the  bushel  loads  to  the  frustration  of 
this  place.  Then  one  day  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  when  he  was 
minority  leader,  joined  with  us  in 
saying:  We  are  getting  pretty  tired  of 
extraneous  material.  It  is  not  that  we 
do  not  like  legislation  on  reconciliation 
bills.  Some  people  love  It  and  they 
have  learned  how  to  put  anything  In 
there.  Some  of  It  Is  wonderful.  Some 
people  love  the  legislation.  But  the 
then-distinguished  minority  leader, 
now  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Joined  with  us  in  saying  we  ought  to 
have  some  kind  of  rule  limiting  extra- 
neous material. 

We  now  have  the  Byrd  rule  that 
says  If  you  are  going  to  put  In  extrane- 
ous material— and  that  process  of  de- 
fining extraneous  material  Is  evolving 
In  this  place— you  need  60  votes  In 
order  to  put  extraneous  material  In. 

We  really  did  that  as  tightly  as  we 
could. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chair  has  just 
ruled  that  if  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  not  debated  in  a  budget 
resolution  and  not  included  any  lan- 
guage about  putting  in  reconciliation  a 
debt  limit  bill.  If  the  Senate  has  put 
absolutely  nothing  in  a  budget  resolu- 
tion about  a  debt  limit  bill,  that  a  few 
Senators  can  go  off,  meeting  In  a  con- 
ference, and  put  in  a  conference  report 
that  a  debt  limit  blU  Is  In  reconcUla- 
tlon,  just  wiping  out  the  Byrd  rule  be- 
cause It  only  takes  51  votes  to  pass  a 
budget  resolution. 

But,  worse  than  that.  It  has  not  been 
debated  In  the  Senate.  It  was  not  de- 
bated In  any  committee.  It  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  House  resolution  and 
now  we  get  a  ruling  from  the  Chair 
that  the  next  time  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee produces  a  reconciliation  bill 
here  in  the  Senate  under  this  budget 
resolution,  they  shall  include  the  debt 
limit  extension  as  piece  of  legislation 
In  their  reconciliation  bill. 

We  have  actually  in  this  budget  res- 
olution.    Interestingly    enough,     told 


them  what  the  level  of  the  debt  limit 
should  be  in  that  bill.  Interestingly 
enough,  that  Is  going  to  be  rather  con- 
fusing. Just  as  an  aside,  l>ecause  the 
dollar  number  that  is  in  there  Is 
OMB's  calculation  of  what  the  deficit 
is  going  to  be  and  we  are  using  CBO's 
economics.  So  It  prolMibly  will  last  5  or 
6  months.  But  if  It  was  intended  to 
cover  the  expenditures  and  deficits 
tmder  this  budget  resolution,  it  is 
probably  wrong.  It  probably  is  off  the 
mark. 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  repeat:  Tonight,  this  part  of 
what  I  am  talking  about  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  t>eing  a  Demo- 
crat or  Republican.  It  has  to  do  with 
what  I   perceive   to  be— 5   additional 

minutes?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
Yninutes  without  interruption. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  I  perceive  to 
be  a  dramatic  departure  from  what 
should  be  a  ruling  of  this  Chair  and 
what  this  Senate  should  be  adopting; 
that  If  you  are  going  to  include  In  a 
reconciliation  Instruction  the  debt 
limit  bin  of  the  United  States,  that  it 
ought  not  come  out  of  a  conference 
for  the  first  time,  not  voted  out  by  a 
committee,  and  not  even  considered  by 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  really  believe  that  we  ought  to 
overrule  the  Chair.  I  am  loath  to  over- 
rule the  Chair.  I  think  the  Chair  is 
dead  wrong.  Because  the  size  of  the 
debt  is  debated  in  it,  discussed  in  it, 
the  Chair  has  ruled  that  makes  the 
mandating  of  the  debt  limit  bill  in  rec- 
onciliation relevant. 

Fellow  Senators.  If  you  want  a  recon- 
ciliation bill  to  Include  the  debt  limit, 
then  you  say  the  Chair  Is  right. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  extended  the 
debt  limit  here.  I  think  I  heard— I 
think  I  heard  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  minority  leader,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  Senators  say:  Senators, 
vote  to  extend  to  debt  limit  and  do  it 
clean.  Do  not  put  any  amendments  on 
it  because  we  are  going  to  have  an- 
other debt  limit  coming  down  the  line 
and  let's  all  work  together  to  put 
budget  reform  on  it,  to  fix  Granmi- 
Rudman-Hollings  on  It. 

I  think  I  heard  that.  I  think  we  were 
encouraged  to  do  that:  vote  for  the 
debt  limit  bill  clean.  Do  not  use  your 
rights  to  amend  because  there  Is  going 
to  be  another  debt  limit.  We  will  work 
on  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  and  all 
the  other  things  you  want  to  fix. 

When  you  adopt  this  budget  resolu- 
tion tonight  with  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committee  having 
inserted  this  language  in  a  conference 
report,  all  of  that  is  gone.  You  will  bet 
the  debt  limit  sometime  after  the  29th 
day  of  July,  28th  day  of  July.  You  will 
get   it   in   a   reconciliation   bill.   You 
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cannot  filibuster  it  so  you  have  given 
up  your  right  here. 

I  am  not  for  filibustering  debt  limits 
but  I  am  trying  to  tell  the  Senate  the 
significance  of  it.  That  is  gone,  be- 
cause it  is  in  reconcilation. 

You  want  to  amend  the  debt  limit  to 
include  a  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
fix?  You  want  to  amend  the  debt  limit 
to  put  some  kind  of  reform  of  the 
budget  process  into  that  bill?  You 
cannot  do  it. 

Somebody  will  get  up  and  say:  Of 
course  you  can  do  it.  We  can  agree  to 
put  it  in  that  reconciliation  bill. 

Why,  of  course  you  can  do  it.  Of 
course  you  can.  Because  in  some  com- 
mittee you  can  agree  to  violate  the 
Byrd  rule,  which  says  it  cannot  be  ger- 
mane, does  not  have  to  be  germane, 
and  then  bring  it  to  the  floor  and  sus- 
tain it. 

Let  me  tell  you,  it  will  not  be  ger- 
mane to  the  debt  limit  bUl.  It  wUl  be 
extraneous  to  it.  It  does  not  belong  on 
it.  If  you  do  not  want  to  do  the  reform 
there,  you  bring  that  big  reconciliation 
bill  here  and  it  is  as  simple  as  that.  If 
you  want  to  offer  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  to  it.  you  have  got  to  get  60 
votes  for  the  amendment  because  it  is 
obviously  not  germane  to  that  bill. 

I  thinlE  it  is  a  very  major  change  and 
I  urged  my  friend,  the  chairman,  not 
to  do  it.  When  they  brought  this  lan- 
guage to  us  the  last  day  of  the  confer- 
ence, they  did  not  even  have  it  written 
in  its  completed  form. 

I  urged  him  in  behalf  of  the  Senate 
not  to  do  it,  that  it  is  a  very  significant 
decision.  It  is  in  here  anyway. 

Pranltly,  had  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  thoroughly  debate  this  issue  in  the 
appropriate  forum  with  the  appropri- 
ate legislation,  if  it  had  been  offered 
to  a  budget  resolution  and  we  had 
time  to  debate:  Does  the  U.S.  Senate 
want  to  include  within  reconciliation, 
debt  limit  bills  so  we  do  not  have  them 
come  up  any  more.  I  can  tell  the  U.S. 
Senate  this  is  one  Senator  who  has  an 
open  mind,  because  I  am  of  two  minds 
about  those  debt  limit  bills. 

On  the  one  hand.  I  am  not  so  sure 
we  ought  to  do  them  as  a  matter  of 
nmning  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  understand  from  time  to  time 
it  is  the  only  relief  and.  in  a  sense,  the 
only  relief  valve  for  this  place,  is  that 
debt  limit  that  we  can  offer  amend- 
ments to.  So  I  am  of  two  minds  and  we 
could  have  had  a  good  debate  on  it 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  the 
Senate's  will. 

But.  Mr.  President,  to  go  about  it 
this  way.  for  the  Chair  of  this  Senate 
at  the  urging  of  the  Parliamentarian 
to  rule  that  in  a  budget  conference 
report  with  neither  House  having  con- 
sidered it  that  we  can  make  the  debt 
limit  bill  part  of  reconciliation  and  say 
that  is  relevant,  in  this  Senator's  opin- 
ion, that  ruling  deserves  to  be  over- 
turned. 


I  wish  I  could  find  a  simpler  way.  I 
wish  I  could  find  an  easier  way  to  get 
it  out  of  this  bill.  I  cannot.  The  only 
thing  I  can  do  under  the  rules  is 
appeal  to  the  rules  of  this  body. 

The  Chair  and  the  Parliamentarian 
have  applied  the  rules  and  I  think 
they  have  applied  them  wrong  and  I 
think  we  will  regret  this,  although  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  may  never  be  a 
reconcUiation  bill.  Perhaps  it  will 
never  see  the  light  of  day  on  this  par- 
ticular measure.  I  hope — on  this  one  I 
doubly  hope  it  does  not.  because  I 
think  we  have  a  standing  commitment 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  bring  a  free- 
standing debt  limit  bill  here  so  that  we 
can  accomplish  some  Gramm-Rudman 
type  fix  and  some  reform. 

Nonetheless,  we  are  establishing  the 
precedent  that  in  this  kind  of  confer- 
ence report  under  the  guise  of  being 
relevant  we  can  do  this  kind  of  major 
surgery  to  the  processes  of  this  institu- 
tion just  like  that,  out  of  a  conference 
committee  that  in  all  deference  I  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  chairman, 
never  held  a  meeting  until  the  day  the 
language  was  handed  to  us.  was  never 
thoroughly  discussed.  It  is  someone's 
idea  or  the  chairman  would  not  have 
agreed  to  it.  would  not  have  put  it  in. 
But  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  say,  "No,  this  time,  no.  take  it 
out.  Let  us  get  on  with  doing  it  the  or- 
derly way.  Maybe  someday  we  will 
decide  not  to  have  freestanding  debt 
limit  biUs.  but  not  this  back  door 
method  that  will  accomplish  it  if  we 
do  not  overrule  the  Chair." 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  section 
310(aKc)  of  the  Budget  Act  specifical- 
ly applies  to  applying  the  debt  limit  to 
reconciliation.  I  would  say  this  is  not 
extraneous,  this  is  not  something  that 
is  not  in  the  Budget  Act.  It  is  there 
and  has  been  used  before.  Last  year,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  then  majority 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  we  provided  for 
the  debt  limit  to  be  in  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  So  this  is  not  something  that 
has  never  been  done  liefore.  It  has 
been. 

What  we  are  simply  saying  is  that— 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I 
think,  has  said  this  as  well— if  you 
want  to  try  to  get  a  compromise,  you 
want  to  try  to  get  all  of  the  pieces  into 
one  package  so  you  can  hope  to  have  a 
compromise,  and  the  way  you  do  that 
is  you  have  debt  limit  a  part  of  that 
reconciliation  bill  as  well. 

Are  we  not  saying  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  say  we  are  going  to  inake  some  sav- 
ings here?  We  are  going  to  cut  off  the 
deficit,  and  we  are  going  to  increase 
the  debt  limit  enough  that  will  take 
care  of  that.  Should  we  be  able  to  say, 
"Mr.  President,  if  you  do  not  think 
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that  is  right,  if  you  do  not  think  that 
is  enough  for  the  debt  limit,  then  you 
can  veto  this."  Then  we  will  have  a 
debate  as  to  whether  that  should  shut 
down  the  Government  Or  not.  if  he 
vetoes  that. 

We  think  we  are  borrowing  enough 
money.  The  debt  limit  should  not  be 
higher,  should  not  need  to  be  higher 
than  we  are  talking  about  in  here. 

To  me.  when  we  were  drafting  the 
Budget  Act,  we  thought  of  puttiiig 
that  in  there.  It  has  been  in  ther«  It 
has  been  used  before.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  doing  anything  extraordinary 
here.  It  is  a  part  of  the  process.  Why 
should  it  take  60  votes?  It  is  not  extra- 
neous. It  is  a  part  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  the  deficit  reduction  proc- 
ess. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  rule  out 
procedural  reforms  to  the  budget  proc- 
ess, such  as  restoring  the  automatic 
mechanisms  under  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  We  are  certainly  willing  to 
work  out  a  procedure  through  which 
we  can  include  procedural  reform  in 
the  reconciliation  bill. 

What  we  would  like  to  do.  of  course, 
is  to  wrap  all  those  key  elements  into 
one  package.  That  is  obviously  the  rec- 
onciliation package  where  it  would  be. 
It  would  include  domestic  spending 
cuts,  effective  funding  for  the  mili- 
tary, deficit  reduction  revenues, 
changes  in  the  process  to  implement 
the  agreement  on  substantive  policy. 
.  Frankly,  if  we  can  work  that  out,  I 
think  everybody  will  gain.  The  Presi- 
dent would  get  the  reform.  He  would 
get  a  higher  level  of  defense  funding. 
He  can  get  an  increase  of  the  debt 
limit  for  at  least  a  year,  and  Congress 
is  going  to  get  key  investments  and. 
the  deficit  reduction  they  want.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Nation  is  going  to  get  lower 
deficits  and  a  healthy  economy  both 
for  now  and  in  the  future. 

If  that  cannot  be  worked  out,  then, 
as  you  well  know,  a  freestanding  debt 
limit  bill  will  come  over  from  the 
House  under  the  Gephardt  rule. 
Under  those  circumstances,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress to  increase  the  debt  limit  if  he 
feels  that  increase  is  necessary. 

I  think  it  is  within  the  best  interests 
of  everybody  to  see  that  we  include 
this  as  a  part  of  the  reconciliation 
package.  I  think  it  is  the  best  way  to 
work  toward  trying  to  sit  down  and  to 
have  a  reasonable  compromise  worked 
out.  I  think  it  is  the  best  way  for  us  to 
be  able  to  express  ourselves  that  we 
think  we  have  sufficient  money  saved 
in  this  and  we  think  the  debt  limit 
could  be  held  to  an  area  and  why 
should  we  borrow  more? 

To  me,  it  is  a  very  legitimate  part  of 
the  reconciliation  package.  We  are  not 
trying  to  do  anything  that  is  strange. 
It  has  been  done  before.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  sustain  the  ruling  of  the 


Chair.  I  think  the  Parliamentarian 
could  not  have  been  more  correct.  I  do 
not  think  his  ruling  could  have  been 
more  clear.  It  is  covered  in  the  Budget 
Act.  It  has  been  done  by  the  Senate 
before.  It  is  well  within  the  province  in 
which  it  would  be  in  the  reconciliation 
bill.  I  think  it  is  a  ruling  that  had  to 
be  made  in  that  way.  I  think  the 
ruling  should  be  sustained.  We  would 
be  working  a  bad  precedent  against 
our  rule  if  we  fail  to  sustain  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time 
have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  fourteen  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  the 
remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  whether  we  are  going 
to  have  good  deficit  reduction  or  not 
has  nothing  to  do  with  my  argimient.  I 
really  hope  the  Senate  will  under- 
stand. It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  this  budget  resolution  and 
the  debt  limit  under  it  are  appropriate 
or  not.  It  has  to  do  with  this  simple 
proposition:  the  Budget  Act  says  that 
Indeed  you  may  include  debt  limit  in 
reconciliation.  We  brought  out  of  the 
Budget  Committee  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  House  brought  a  budget  res- 
olution out.  That  is  subject  to  debate. 
That  is  subject  to  amendment.  That  is 
subject  to  the  Senate  working  its  will. 
No  mention  in  those  documents,  no 
debate  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
no  inquiry  as  to  what  it  means,  no 
offers  by  way  of  amendments  or  sub- 
stitutes to  it.  We  go  to  conference.  The 
conferees  decide  that  even  though  it  is 
permissive  under  the  Budget  Act. 
never  was  considered  in  the  budget 
resolution,  we  will  put  it  in  a  confer- 
ence report. 

Normally,  under  normal  conference 
rules,  any  reasonable  scope  limitation 
would  throw  that  out.  We  never  even 
thought  about  it  and  we  just  added  it 
in  conference. 

You  cannot  do  that  in  conference. 
The  Parliamentarian,  however,  says 
on  a  budget  resolution  it  is  this  differ- 
ent rule,  totally  irrelevant,  and  he  is 
saying  that  it  is  relevant  to  add  to  a 
budget  resolution  after  it  passes  both 
Houses  and  while  it  is  in  conference  a 
change  in  our  rules  such  that  the  debt 
limit  that  comes  up  imder  it.  regard- 
less of  whether  the  debt  limit  is  high 
or  low.  what  you  are  talking  about 
then  is  that  it  is  no  longer  debatable, 
it  is  no  longer  amendable,  amendable 
under  some  extreme  rule.  That  is  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  sug- 
gests the  U.S.  Senate  ought  not  agree 
with  the  Chair  on. 

If  you  want  to  do  this,  do  it  in  the 
full  light  of  debate,  not  off  as  part  of  a 
conference  when  it  was  not  debated  in 
either  body,  when  it  is  a  thing  as 
major  as  a  debt  limit  bill  which  here- 
tofore has  been  subject  to  delay,  has 


been  subject  to  open  amendment.  We 
have  just  changed  that  by  the  stroke 
of  a  conference  with  a  few  words  and  a 
Parliamentarian  who  says  it  was  rele- 
vant. That  is  the  issue.  It  is  not  the 
issue  of  whether  it  is  a  good  budget  or 
a  bad  budget,  whether  we  should 
extend  the  debt  limit  to  the  number  it 
says  or  not.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  argument.  I  would  be  making 
this  argument  under  anyone's  budget, 
if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  had 
not  considered  it  and  we  put  in  the 
abolition  of  debt  limit  debate  by  put- 
ting it  in  reconciliation. 

If  I  have  any  additional  time  I  yield 
it  back  and  I  thank  the  Chair  and  my 
friend  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  new  rule  that  the  Chair  has 
made.  This  is  a  rule  that  has  been  in 
effect.  I  think,  since  1932.  The  rule 
states  that  a  conference  report  may 
not  include  new  matter  entirely  irrele- 
vant to  the  subject  matter  not  con- 
tained in  the  House  or  Senate  versions 
of  the  measure  as  distinct  from  the 
substitute  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  the  rule 
of  the  Senate.  It  would  be  the  rule  of 
whatever  committee.  It  is  true  that 
neither  the  Senate-passed  language 
nor  the  House-passed  langauge  specifi- 
cally include  an  instruction  to  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  to  include  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit.  Both  sets  of 
language  include  figures  on  the  appro- 
priate level  of  the  national  debt  for 
this  year.  In  the  House,  of  course,  the 
Gephardt  rule  makes  automatic  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  President,  the  figures  were  in- 
cluded in  both  of  them  and  the  ruling 
is  a  ruling  that  has  been  part  of  the 
Senate  rules  since  1932.  I  repeat,  the 
Budget  Act  itself  explicitly  allows  this 
to  be  in. 

It  has  been  done  before.  We  are  not 
plowing  any  new  ground  or  setting  any 
new  precedent.  I  think  it  improves  the 
reconciliation  bill  and  gives  us  a  better 
chance  to  get  a  reform  package.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  uphold  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CONIVVD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  There  are  those  of  us 
who  would  like  an  opportunity,  at 
least,  to  have  a  vote  at  a  later  time  on 
some  sort  of  across-the-board  cut  with 
certain  exclusions.  I  am  inquiring 
whether  or  not.  if  we  sustain  the 
Chair's  ruling,  we  would  be  then  pre- 
cluded at  a  later  time,  as  part  of  the 
debt  ceiling,  from  getting  a  vote? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  the  cuts 
the  Senator  contemplates  could  still 
be  offered  in  the  reconciliation  bill.  I 
do  not  think  this  ruling  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  want  to  make  very 
sure  when  I  cast  my  vote  that  if  we 


sustain  the  niling  of  the  Chair,  we  will 
not  be  precluded  from  having  a  vote 
on  the  debt  limit  extensions  that 
would  provide  for  an  across-the-board 
cut,  because  there  are  those  of  us  who 
believed  we  have  jousted  now  over 
how  the  pie  ought  to  be  divided;  some 
of  us  would  now  like  to  see  the  pie  re- 
duced in  size  using  the  debt  limit.  I 
just  want  to  make  sure  that  I  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  have  a  vote 
like  that. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  of 
that.  I  would? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct  that  he  would  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  time,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  1  minute  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  reclaim  his  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Under  the  lan- 
guage that  we  are  talking  about,  if  a 
reconciliation  bill  is  reported  out  to 
the  Senate  and  has  the  debt  limit  as 
presecribed  by  this  budget  resolution, 
would  an  across-the-board  budget  cut 
be  in  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  have  to  see  how  the 
amendment  is  drafted  to  determine  if 
the  amendment  is  germane. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  kind  of 
across-the-board  cut  would  be  germane 
to  a  reconciled  debt  limit  bill  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out seeing  the  proposal  recommended  , 
by  the  committee  or  seeing  the  amend- 
ment itself,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  ger- 
mane at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  have  1 
additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
s  Senator  has  time  remaining,  about  7.5 
■  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  give  my  ver- 
sion, since  the  Parliamentarian— and  I 
do  not  say  this  with  regard  to  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  Chair,  but  rather  the 
Parliamentarian- since  he  does  not 
seem  to  want  to  answer  the  question, 
or  perhaps  I  am  not  asking  it  with 
enough  specificity,  let  me  give  my  ver- 
sion. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  I  believe  "you  just  done  lost 
your  rights"  to  offer  an  across-the- 
board  appropriations  cut.  an  across- 
the-board  cut  of  any  type  on  a  debt 
limit  bill  if  you  expect  to  do  it  on  a 
debt  limit  biU  that  comes  out  of  this 
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mmndated  reconciliation.  I  believe  it 
would  be  out  of  order,  is  not  germane, 
and  requires  60  votes  under  the  Byrd 
rule. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  have  60 
votes  instead  of  a  majority,  I  think  the 
Senator  could  get  his  amendment 
there. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  I  differ  with  that.  I  think  the 
amendment  could  be  so  drafted  that  it 
would  be  germane  and  he  could  make 
the  across-the-board  cut. 

I  yield  back  my  time  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  najrs. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICI».  The 
Senator  has  yielded  back  his  time.  All 
time  has  expired  or  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate?  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  biU  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bider]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  54. 
nays  45— as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  IM  Leg.l 
YEAS— 54 


AdMBS 

Pord 

Mikulaki 

Baueui 

Fowler 

MitcheU 

Bentaen 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Bbicamjui 

Gore 

Nunn 

OOf  cu 

Graham 

Pell 

BnuOey 

Hatrieid 

Breauz 

Hentai 

Held 

Bumpers 

HolUnss 

RIecle 

Burdkrk 

IiKNiye 

RorkefeUer 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sasier 

Cranston 

Lautenberc 

Shelby 

Ductile 

Leahy 

Stanon 

DeCondni 

liCTtn 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Matmmaga 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Kxon 

Metaenbaum 
NAYS— 45 

WIrth 

Annatrong 

Harfcin 

Pack  wood 

Bond 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Boachwltz 

Hecht 

Proxmlre 

Clufee 

Heins 

Quayle 

Oodiran 

Hebns 

Roth 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Ksifhaiim 

Dole 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Dooienlci 

Lucar 

Symms 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Evans 

IfcClure 

TriUe 

Oam 

McCOnnell 

Wallop 

Oramm 

Murfcowski 

Warner 

Oraasley 

Nickles 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING— I 

Biden 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
decision  of  the  Chair  stands  by  a  vote 
of  54  yeas,  45  nays. 

Mi.  byrd.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
hear  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wlU  come  to  order. 

The  yeas  are  54,  the  nays  are  45;  the 
decision  of  the  Chair  stands. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair  stands. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
be  the  last  rollcall  vote  this  evening. 

ORDER  FOR  RKCESS  DNTIL  8:45  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8:45 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OBDKB  OP  PROCKDURK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  9:15  tomor- 
row morning  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  trade  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  upon  the 
final  action  today  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  budget  resolution.  I  will 
introduce  the  trade  bill.  Under  the 
order  that  was  previously  entered,  I 
will  introduce  the  trade  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recog- 
nized at  9:15  tomorrow  morning  to  call 
up  that  trade  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  imder  the 
order  previously  entered,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader.  I  am  at  liberty  to  call  up 
that  trade  bill.  I  will  do  that  tomorrow 
morning  at  9:15  a.m.  The  chairman, 
Mr.  Bentsen.  and  the  ranking  manag- 
er of  the  Finance  Committee  will  be 
on  hand  to  proceed  with  opening 
statements.  I  hope  that  tomorrow 
morning  we  could  get  a  consent  order 
to  take  up  the  bill  title  by  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  majority  leader  withhold?  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Nine  committees  have 
reported  components  of  the  overall 
trade  bill  that  we  will  put  together.  It 
is  hoped  that  each  chairman  of  each 
committee  that  has  jurisdiction  over  a 
particular  title,  at  a  given  moment 
when  the  Senate  reaches  that  title, 
will  be  able  to  deal  with  that  title  so 
that  we  could  proceed  title  by  title  and 
all  nine  chairmen  will  not  have  to  be 
over  here  all  the  time  to  protect  all 
nine  titles.  So  I  hope  we  could  get  that 
consent    tomorrow    morning.    But,    in 


any  event,  we  wUl  proceed  on  tomor- 
row morning  at  9:15  to  act  on  the 
trade  legislation. 

Now.  tomorrow  evening,  I  expect  to 
be  a  late  evening.  This  would  have 
been  a  later  evening  than  it  is  going  to 
be  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee wants  to  wait  until  the  morning  to 
begin  action  on  it.  and  I  think  he  is  en- 
titled to  that  consideration.  So  that  is 
the  way  it  will  be. 

But  there  will  be  votes  throughout 
the  day  on  tomorrow.  We  will  have  a 
late,  late  day  tomorrow,  going  well 
into  the  evening.  As  long  as  we  can 
make  progress,  I  want  to  do  so. 

We  will  come  in  early  on  Friday.  We 
will  have  business  all  day  long  and 
into  the  evening.  We  will  be  in  on  Sat- 
urday. We  will  be  in  early  on  Saturday 
and  I  expect  to  have  rollcall  votes  on 
Saturday,  because  there  is  no  purpose 
in  being  here  if  we  are  not  going  to 
have  rollcall  votes.  There  is  no  point 
in  coming  in  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  So 
there  will  be  votes  on  Saturday.  And 
next  Tuesday,  we  will  have  rollcall 
votes  early.  I  can  guarantee  that  one. 
There  will  be  rollcall  votes  early  on 
Tuesday. 

I  only  say  that  because  we  only  have 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  next  week 
and  then  we  are  out  for  the  break.  I 
hope  we  can  complete  action  on  the 
trade  bUl  by  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday,  and  that  could  be  late.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  chances  are; 
maybe  they  are  50-50,  maybe  they  are 
not. 

But  that  is  the  program  as  well  as  I 
can  lay  it  out  at  the  moment. 

Does  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  have  anything  to  say? 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  am  just  curious  about 
how  late  we  might  go  on  Friday.  There 
are  a  number  of  us  who  were  headed 
out  toward  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Inasmuch  as  we  are 
going  to  be  in  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  in  late  Friday  evening, 
as  late  as  we  are  doing  business,  be- 
cause, if  you  come  in  on  Saturday,  it 
does  not  make  sense  if  you  are  going 
to  get  out  early.OTT^lday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  talking  about  Sat- 
urday. Saturday,  probably  3  or  4 
o'clock  Saturday? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes; 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  we  could  catch  the 
late  flight  to  Des  Moines? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield  further.  I  think  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amendments  that  you  wiU 
introduce,  as  I  understand  it  there  is 
no  disagreement  on  this  side  to  any  of 
the  modifications  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Banking  Committee,  For- 
eign Relations,  Agriculture,  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  and  Commerce.  And, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  Small  Business 


section,  Judiciary,  and  Labor  will  be  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  I  had  understood 
that  the  provision  coming  out  of  the 
Labor  Committee  would  be  as  report- 
ed. 

It  is  also  the  case.  I  am  told,  with 
regard  to  Judiciary  and  Small  Busi- 
ness. So  the  minority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  we  have  consent  that 
you  may  proceed  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  the  minority  leader 
is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  Senators 
for  their  patience. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1988,  1989,  AND  1990— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  53, 
nays  46.  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  157  Leg.] 
YEAS— 53 


Adams 

Exon 

Mlkulski 

Baucus 

Pord 

Mitchell 

Bentaen 

Powler 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Boren 

Gore 

Pell 

Bradley 

Graham 

Pryor 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Reld 

Bumpers 

HoUings 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Daschle 

Levin 

Stennis 

DeConcinl 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

Dlxon 

Melcher 

Wirth 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 46 

Armstrong 

Hecht 

Proxmlre 

Bond 

Henin 

Quayle 

Boachwltz 

Heinz 

Roth 

Cochran 

Helms 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Shelby 

D'Amsto 

Karnes 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Specter 

Dole 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Domenlci 

Lugar 

Symms 

Durenberger 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Evans 

McClure 

Trible 

Gam 

McConnell 

Wallop 

Grsjtim 

Murkowski 

Warner 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Wilson 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTING 

-1 

Biden 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  amendment  to  the 
title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Senate's  adoption  of  this  confer- 
ence, we  bring  to  a  close  action  on  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1988. 

The  budget  process  is  both  exacting 
and  demanding.  Throughout  the  past 
6  months,  the  professionals  at  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  have 
been  invaluable.  There  have  been 
countless  times  when  they  responded 
in  short  order  to  complicated  ques- 
tions. There  have  been  other  times 
when  they  were  asked  to  do  exactly 
the  same  work,  only  faster. 

They  live  by  the  rule  that,  regard- 
less of  the  timeframe,  neither  objectiv- 
ity nor  accuracy  can  be  sacrificed  in 
the  process.  Because  of  that  rule  and 
because  of  the  quality  of  the  people 
themselves,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  won  the  trust  and  respect 
of  us  all. 

I  want  to  offer  my  thanks  to  all  for 
their  work,  and  express  my  particular 
appreciation  to  the  following  who 
have  worked  most  closely  with  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Jim  Blvun,  Assistant  Director, 
Budget  Analysis  Division. 

C.G.  Nuckols,  Deputy  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Budget  Analysis  Division. 

Paul  Van  de  Water,  Chief  Projec- 
tions Unit. 

Analysts,  Projections  Unit:  Dave  Ba- 
shore,  Paul  Christy,  Andy  Haughwout, 
Richard  A.  Krop.  Kathy  Ruffing. 

Prlscilla  Aycock,  Chief,  Scorekeep- 
ingUnit. 

Analysts,  Scorekeeping  Unit:  Janet 
Aris,  Ed  Blau,  Betty  Embrey,  Glen 
Goodnow,  Bob  Sempsey.  Carla  Trujil- 
lo. 

Charles  E.  Seagrave.  Chief,  Human 
Resources  Cost  E^stimates  Unit. 

Anal^ts,  Human  Resources  Cost  Es- 
timatesXTnit:  Diane  Bumside  Mur- 
dock,  Hinzla  R.  Chaikind.  Paul  Cul- 
linan.  Mm^ne  S.  Deignan.  Carmela 
Dyer.  Debortih  Kalcevic,  Julia  Isaacs, 
Anne  Mardey,  Donald  Muse,  Janice 
Peskin,  Kenneth  G.  Pott.  Michael  F. 
Pogue,  Kathleen  W.  Shepherd. 

Michael  Miller,  Chief,  E>efense  and 
International  Affairs  Cost  Estimates 
Unit. 

Analysts:  Defense  and  International 
Affairs  Cost  E^stimates  Unit:  Lisa  R. 
Brown,  Eugene  Bryton,  Kent  R.  Chris- 
tensen.  Diane  Griffith.  Barbara  Holin- 
shead.  Alex  Manganaris.  Michael  J. 
McCord.  William  Myers,  Joseph 
Whitehill. 

Robert  Sunshine,  Chief,  Natural  and 
Physical  Resources  Cost  Estimates 
Unit. 


Analysts,  Natural  and  Physical  Re- 
sources Cost  Estimates  Unit:  Hsin-Hui 
Hsu,  Mary  Maginniss,  Marjorie  Miller. 
Andrew  Moton.  Deborah  Reis,  Brent 
G.  Shipp. 

William  J.  Beeman.  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Fisc&l  Analysis  Division. 

Jacob  S.  Dreyer.  E>eputy  Assistant 
Director,  Fiscal  Analysis  Division. 

Robert  A.  Dennis,  Chief,  Economic 
Projections  Unit. 

Analysts,  Economic  Projections 
Unit:  Suszanne  Cooper,  Lucia  Foster, 
Douglas  Hamilton,  John  Peterson, 
Matthew  Salomon,  John  Sturrock. 
Eng  Meng  Tan,  Bragi  Valgeirsson. 

Rosemary  D.  Marcuss,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Tax  Analysis  Division. 

Eric  Toder.  Deputy  Assistant  Direc- 
tor. Tax  Analysis  Division. 

Kathleen  O'Connell.  Chief,  Revenue 
Estimating.  Analysts:  Valerie  Amerk- 
hail,  Neil  Fisher,  Richard  Kasten 
David  Lindeman,  Rosemarie  Nielsen. 
Larry  Ozanjie.  Linda  Radey,  Pearl 
Richardson,  Prank  Sammartino,  Jan 
Sundgren. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  extend 
my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. Senator  Chiles,  for  another 
splendid  demonstration  of  dedication 
and  skill.  He  has  had  a  very,  very  diffi- 
cult, long,  arduous  period  of  labor  in 
trying  to  bring  this  conference  report 
to  the  floor.  It  has  required  weeks.  But 
he  prevailed.  His  leadership  on  the 
floor  and  his  managership  of  the  con- 
ference report  were  excellent.  I  per- 
sonally not  only  thank  him  and  con- 
gratulate him.  but  I  feel  that  the 
Senate  is  in  his  debt.  He  has  done  a 
splendid,  splendid  job. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  have  any 
further  business? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  for  their  courtesies. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  also  thank  Senator  Do- 
MENici  for  his  courtesies  and  the  Re- 
publican leader.  They  did  not  agree 
with  us,  but  that  is  their  right.  We 
cannot  always  agree.  Whereas  we  do 
not  agree  today,  when  we  go  on  tomor- 
row perhaps  we  will  agree  tomorrow 
on  the  next  matter  that  comes  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  both  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator 
Chiles,  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committeef  Senator 
DoMENici.  As  indicated  by  nie  majori- 
ty leader,  we  did  not  agree  on  this 
issue,  but  that  does  not  Retract  from 
the  hard  work  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Chiles,  ex- 
pended on  behalf  of  the  successful 
vote  that  we  just  cast  on  the  budget 
resolution.  I  congratulate  him  for  his 
effort  and  the  effort  of  members  of 
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his  staff,  and  Senator  Domknici  on 
the  other  side  of  the  issue  for  his  de- 
tennlnation  and  usual  skill  in  present- 
ing the  arguments  from  our  viewpoint 
on  the  Republican  side. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Bis.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolution: 
On  June  16.  1987: 

SJ.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14. 1987.  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 
On  June  19.  1987: 

S.  626.  an  act  to  prohibit  the  imposition  of 
an  entrance  fee  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

DniOIXKD  JOINT  RSSOLDTIOH  SICHKD 

At  10:47  ajn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
olution: 

HJ.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  June  21.  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Outward  Bound  Week." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Smnnsl. 


REPORTS  OF  COBOdTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

HJl.  1320:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  100-86). 

By  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
sUtute: 

S.  1164:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development. 
space  flight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tkMis.  MHistruction  of  faculties,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purpoMs  (Rept.  No.  100-87). 


EXECUnVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banlting.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Roger  William  Jepsen.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board  for  the  term  of  6  years 
expiring  August  2,  1993: 

Edward  H.  Fleischman.  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
June  5.  1992; 

M.  Danny  Wall,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 
30.  1991;  and 

Simon  C.  Fireman,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  Meml)er  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
for  a  term  expiring  January  20.  1991. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
under  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5043: 

To  be  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 

IX.  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gray.  Jr..  14ft-16-0054. 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  20  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  my 
fellow  former  marines  on  the  commit- 
tee— Senators  WARifm,  Wilson,  and 
Stmms— I  am  pleased  to  report  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  the  nomination  by 
the  President  of  Lt.  Gen.  Alfred  M. 
Gray.  Jr..  to  be  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  President  many  tjpe  officers 
and  enlisted  meltavaiiHff^ears  have 
been  referred  to  as  a  "marines' 
marine."  While  all.  I'm  sure,  deserve 
the  title,  I  would  say  none  rate  it  more 
than  Al  Gray.  General  Gray  has  al- 
ready had  a  distinguished  career  span- 
ning some  37  years  in  the  corps.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Marine  Corps  in  1950 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  attaining 
the  rank  of  sergeant  before  he  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in 
April  1952. 

He  has  served  in  combat  with  dis- 
tinction in  two  wars:  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, and  has  convincingly  demon- 
strated that  he  is  a  forceful  and  inspir- 
ing leader.  He  has  held  a  wide  variety 
of  conunand  and  staff  positions,  and 
currently  is  commanding  general. 
Fleet  Marine  Force  Atlantic  in  Nor- 
folk, VA.  FMFLANT.  I  might  note,  is 
the  largest  single  combat  organization 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  is  comprised 
of  over  50.000  marines,  or  over  one 
quarter  of  the  total  strength  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

(General  Gray's  experience  includes 
training  and  duty  in  infantry,  artil- 


lery, communications,  intelligence,  and 
special  operations.  He  also  has  served 
as  the  Deputy  of  Development,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Marine  Corps  De- 
velopment Center,  at  Quantico,  VA. 
His  substantial  formal  military  school- 
ing includes  the  Army  War  College  at 
Carlisle  Barracks.  PA. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind,  that  Lt.  Gen.  Al  Gray  is 
superbly  qualified  to  be  promoted  to 
general  and  to  lead  the  Marine  Corps. 
As  a  retired  marine  myself.  I  welcome 
him  to  the  helm  or  our  corps  for  the 
next  4  years.  He  is  a  worthy  successor 
to  the  long  line  of  distinguished  com- 
mandants and  soldiers  of  the  sea  with 
whom  the  corps  has  been  blessed  in  its 
over  211  years  of  history  in  defending 
this  Nation  and  its  ideals. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  also 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  liave  printed  in  the  Recori>  General 
Gray's  official  Marine  Corps  biogra- 
phy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Altred  M.  Gray.  Jr..  USMC 

Lieutenant  General  Alfred  M.  Gray  Jr..  is 
the  Commanding  General.  FMF,  Atlantic/ 
Conunanding  General,  II  MAP  and  Com- 
manding General,  FMF  Europe  (Designate), 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 

General  Gray  was  bom  June  22,  1928  and 
halls  from  Point  Pleasant  Beach,  N.J.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  1950  and 
served  overseas  with  the  Amphibious  Re- 
connaissance Platoon.  FMF,  Pacific,  attain- 
ing the  rank  of  sergeant.  He  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  on  April  9,  1952. 

After  attending  The  Basic  School,  at 
Quantico,  and  the  Field  Artillery  School, 
Fort  Sill.  Okla..  he  joined  the  1st  Marine  Di- 
vision in  Korea.  He  served  a  tour  as  an  in- 
fantry officer  with  the  2nd  Battalion,  11th 
Marines,  and  a  subsequent  tour  as  an  infan- 
try officer  with  the  1st  Battklion.  Seventh 
Marines.  In  October  1953.  h^^was  promoted 
to  first  lieutenant. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  Decem- 
ber 1954,  General  Gray  was  assigned  to  the 
Eighth  Marines.  2d  Marine  Division,  at 
Camp  Lejeune.  N.C..  until  August  1955. 
when  he  attended  the  Communications  Of- 
ficer School.  Quantico.  He  was  promoted  to 
captain  in  July  1955.  Prom  April  1956  until 
May  1961.  General  Gray  served  overseas  in 
special  command  billets. 

In  May  1961.  he  was  assigned  to  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.C., 
for  duty  as  special  operations  and  plans  offi- 
cer, G-2  Division.  During  this  tour  he  saw 
service  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  in 
Vietnam.  He  was  promoted  to  major  in  Feb- 
ruary 1963. 

General  Gray  joined  the  12th  Marines.  3d 
Marine  Division,  Vietnam  in  October  1965. 
serving  concurrently  as  Regimental  Conunu- 
nication  Officer,  Regimental  S-3  Officer 
and  Artillery  Aerial  Observer.  In  April  1967, 
he  was  assigned  command  of  the  Composite 
Artillery  Battalion  and  the  U.S.  Free  World 
Forces  at  Gio  Linh.  In  September  1967.  he 
was  reassigned  to  the  III  Marine  Amphibi- 
ous Force  in  DaNang,  where  he  commanded 
the  1st  Radio  Battalion  elements  through- 
out I  Corps.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel  in  October  1967. 


In  I^brtiary  1968,  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  for  duty  with  the  Defense  Spe- 
cial Projects  Group  as  crhlef.  Intelligence 
and  Operations  Division. 

He  was  reaasisned  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Development  and  Education  Command  at 
Quantico,  in  November  1968,  and  tasked 
with  the  development  of  interim  doctrine 
for  employment  of  sensor  technology  in  the 
Marine  Corpa.  Diulng  the  period  June 
through  September  1969,  General  Gray  re- 
turned to  Vietnam  in  conjunction  with  sur- 
veillance and  reconnaissance  matters  in  the 
I  CorxiB  Area. 

Upon  his  return  to  Quantico,  he  was  as- 
signed duty  as  Chief,  Intelligence  and  Re- 
connaissance Division,  at  the  Development 
Center.  untU  August  1970.  He  attended  the 
Command  and  Staff  College  and  upon  com- 
pleting the  course  in  June  1971.  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  2d  Marine  Division  at  Camp 
Lejeune.  where  he  assumed  command  of  the 
1st  Battalion.  Second  Btarines.  and  Battal- 
ion landing  Team  (BLT).  The  BLT  was  de- 
ployed to  the  Mediterranean  in  September 
1971,  as  part  of  the  34th  Marine  Amphibi- 
ous Units,  and  returned  to  the  VJS.  in 
March  1972.  General  Gray  commanded  the 
Second  Marines  from  April  through  Decem- 
ber 1972.  when  he  was  reassigned  as  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  2d  Marine  Division. 
He  was  promoted  to  colonel  in  August  1972. 
General  Gray  attended  the  Army  War 
College,  Carlisle  Barracks.  Pa.,  from  August 
1973  to  June  1974.  and  upon  graduation,  was 
assigned  to  the  3d  Marine  Division  on  Oki- 
nawa, as  Commanding  Officer.  Fourth  Ma- 
rines and  C^amp  Commander.  Camp  Hansen. 
He  later  served  as  CO.  33d  MAU/CO.  RLT- 
4/DepCdr.  9th  MAB.  during  the  Southeast 
Asia  evacuation  operations. 

Reassigned  to  HQMC  in  August  1975,  he 
was  assigned  duty  as  Deputy  Director, 
Training  and  Education  Division.  BCanpower 
Department.  He  was  advanced  to  brigadier 
general  on  March  24,  1976,  and  presided 
over  a  special  group  on  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  until  June  11,  1976,  when  he  was  as- 
signed duties  as  Commanding  General. 
f.»nrfing  Force  Trainir>g  Command.  Atlantic. 
and  (Commanding  General  4th  Biarine  Am- 
phibious Brigade.  He  served  as  the  Deputy 
for  Development/Director.  Development 
Center.  Marine  Ctorps  Development  and 
Education  Command.  Quantico.  from  Octo- 
ber 1978  to  BCay  1981.  While  serving  in  this 
capacity,  he  was  selected  in  January  1980 
for  promotion  to  major  general.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  that  grade  in  February  1980,  with 
a  date  of  rank  of  April  1,  1976.  On  June  4. 
1981.  General  Gray  was  assigned  duty  as 
the  Commanding  General.  2d  Marine  Divi- 
sion. FMF.  Atlantic  Camp  Lejeune.  N.C. 
Following  his  promotion  to  lieutenant  gen- 
eral on  August  29.  1984.  he  assumed  his  cur- 
rent assignment. 

General  Gray  is  married  to  the  former 
Jan  Goss  of  Burlington.  Vermont. 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee     on     Armed     Services.     I 
report  favorably  the  attached  listing 
of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (••)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Cohgrsssioh- 


AL  RacoRD  and  to  save  the  expense  of 

printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  March  23,  June  16,  and 
June  18,  1987  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 

"Captain  Everette  D.  Stumbaugh.  U.S. 
Navy,  to  l>e  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Navy  (Ref.  208) 

'Lieutenant  General  Forrest  S.  McCart- 
ney, UJS.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
(Ref.  412) 

'Major  General  Robert  D.  BeckeU  UJS.  Air 
Fbrce,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  413) 

•General  Jack  N.  Merritt,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general  (Ref.  414) 

•In  the  Army  there  are  39  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  major  general  (list  begins  with 
Charles  E.  Edgar  UI)  (Ref.  415) 

•Colonel  Clara  L.  Adams-Ender,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  Brigadier  General  (Ref.  416) 

•Vice  Admiral  Jonathan  T.  Howe,  UJS. 
Navy,  to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  (Ref.  417) 

••David  L.  Franks.  VJS.  Air  Force,  to  be 
appointed  in  a  grade  no  higher  than  major 
(Ref.  418) 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  two  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  major  (list  begins 
with  Richard  R.  Digney)  (Ref.  419) 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  31  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Drue  L.  Deberry)  (Ref.  420) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  7  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list  begins 
with  David  T.  Anderson)  (Ref.  421) 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  55  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Charles  M.  Baier.  Jr.)  (Ref.  422) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  50  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with  David  C. 
Ballew)  (Ref.  423)  V 

••In  the  Army  there  are  886  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with  John  S. 
Ahmann)  (Ref.  424) 

••In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  there  are 
116  appointments  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Francis  P.  Aheam. 
Jr.)  (Ref.  425) 

••In  the  Marine  Ctorps  and  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  there  are  450  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with  David 
R.  Aday)  (Ref.  426) 

•Vice  Admiral  Thomas  J.  Hughes,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  (Ref.  441) 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  15 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Sidney  C.  Wisdom) 
(Ref.  442) 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  39  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list 
begins  with  Larry  L.  AUen)  (Ref.  443) 

••In  the  Navy  Reserve  there  are  218  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins 
with  PhUip  B.  Bailey)  (Ref.  444) 

••In  the  Navy  Reserve  there  are  373  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  commander  (list 
begins  with  Dorrit  E.  Ahbel)  (Ref.  445) 

•General  Duane  H.  Cassidy.  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral (Ref.  446) 

•General  Joseph  T.  Palastra,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of  general 
(Ref.  447) 
Total:  2.291. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

BT  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request): 
S.  1413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  August  4.  1939,  to  authorise 
modification  of  certain  contracts,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  (Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself  and 
B^.  Karnks): 
S.  1414.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation  of 
agricultural  price  support  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By   Mr.   ARMSTRONG  (for  himself. 
Mr.  WiRTB.  BCr.  DoMxmci.  and  Mr. 

BiNGAMAN): 

S.  1415.  A  bill  to  faciliUte  and  implement 
the  settlement  of  Colorado  Ute  Indian  re- 
served water  rights  claims  in  southwest  Col- 
orado, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pressler): 
S.  1416.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Lyman- 
Jones.  West  River  and  Oglala  Sioux  Rural 
Water  Development  Projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN   (for   himself.    Mr. 
WncKKR.  Mr.  Kkhnkdt.  Mr.  Mrtz- 

KNBAUM.    Mr.    STAfTORD.    Mr.    SmoN, 

and  Mr.  Cochran): 
S.  1417.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the  De- 
velopment Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CTRANSTON: 
S.  1418.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  cause  the  vessel 
M/V  Polar  Ice  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  so  as  to  be  entitled  to 
engage  in  the  coastwise  trade:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  DURENBBIRGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Leaitv.  Mr.  Baocus,  Mr.  Ciuras, 
Mr.   Stafpors,    Mr.    MrrcHKLL.    Mr. 
HARKn.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Cobxii,  Mr. 
Proxmirk.    Mr.    Dodd.    Mr.    Kamr. 
and  Mr.  Daschlx): 
S.  1419.  A  bill  to  prevent  ground  water 
contamination  by  pesticides:  to  the  Commitr 
tee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
and   the   Committee  on   Enviroimient  and 
Public  Works,  jointly,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

By  Mr.  BTRD: 
S.  1420.  A  bill  to  authorize  negotiations  of 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  to  strengthen 
United  States  trade  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  1413.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  August  4,  1939,  to 
authorize  modification  of  certain  con- 
tracts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  <mi  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


UMI 
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■foomcATioii  or  CBrrAm  contracts 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  an  Executive  Communica- 
tion referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
August  4.  1939.  to  authorize  modifica- 
tion of  certain  contracts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  £>epartment  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill. 
and  the  executive  communication 
which  accompanied  the  proposal  from 
the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1413 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subec- 
tion  (h)  of  section  8  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939  (43  n.S.C.  485g(h))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  If  any  classification  or  reclassifica- 
tion of  irrigable  lands  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  section  results  in  an  increase  in  the 
outstanding  construction  charges  or  rate  of 
repayment  on  any  project,  as  established  by 
an  existing  contract  with  an  organization, 
the  Secretary  shall  amend  the  contract  to 
increase  the  construction  obligation  or  the 
rate  or  repayment.  No  other  modification  in 
outstanding  construction  charges  or  repay- 
ment rates  may  be  made  by  reason  of  a  clas- 
sification or  reclassification  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  this  section  without  the  approval 
of  Congress." 

UjS.  Dipaktmkiit  or  thx  IirmioR, 

Omcs  OP  thk  Sbcxztaky, 
Washington,  DC..  June  12,  J9S7. 
Hon.  George  Bosh. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  ICr.  PRcsntKifT:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill.  "To  amend  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  August  4.  1939,  to  authorize 
modification  of  certain  contracts,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

We  recommend  tiiat  the  draft  bill  be  in- 
troduced, referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  consideration,  and  enacted. 

The  draft  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  increase  the  contractual 
repayment  obligation  or  accelerate  the  rate 
of  repayment  of  contracting  entities  where 
such  changes  result  from  the  classification 
or  reclassification  of  Reclamation  project 
lands.  In  the  context  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, the  classification  or  reclassification 
of  project  lands  refers  to  the  results  of  an 
■miriiiiiient  by  the  Secretary  of  relative  irri- 
gabiUty  or  productivity.  Under  existing  law, 
any  such  change  in  an  existing  repayment 
obligation  requires  ezivess  congressional 
autbmization. 

Section  8(h)  of  the  ReclamaUon  Project 
Act  of  1939,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 2.  1975  (88  Stat.  1970:  43  n.S.C.  485g(h)), 
provides  "No  modification  of  any  existing 
obligation  to  pay  construction  charges  on 
any  project  shall  be  made  by  reason  of  any 
rIaMlfinflroi  or  reclaasification  undertaken 
punuant  to  this  aectioa  without  express  au- 
thority therefor  granted  by  Congress  upon 


recommendations  of  the  Secretary  made  in 
a  Report  under  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion." Pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-608  (1975). 
this  requirement  for  a  report  from  the  Sec- 
retary on  land  classifications  and  reclassifi- 
cations was  eliminated.  Thus,  under  current 
Federal  law.  Congress  has  deleted  the  re- 
quirement for  a  periodic  land  classification 
and  reclassification  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary but  at  the  same  time  has  retained  its 
discretion  to  approve  any  modification  In 
the  existing  contractual  repayment  obliga- 
tion. 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  8(h)  of  the 
Reclamation  F>roject  Act  to  provide  that  if 
any  land  classification  or  reclassification  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  in  such  repayment  ob- 
ligation or  rate  of  repayment,  the  Secretary 
would  amend  the  contract  without  first  se- 
curing express  approval  from  Congress.  It 
should  l>e  emphasized  that  congressional 
consent  to  any  reduction  in  an  existing  con- 
tractual repayment  obligation  or  other 
change  in  the  rate  of  repayment  would  still 
be  required. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
change  existing  Reclamation  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  allocation  of  costs  associated 
with  classification  or  reclassification  work. 
Any  increase  in  project  net  revenues  derived 
from  the  irrigation  of  new  lands  made  possi- 
ble by  the  increase  in  the  project  repayment 
obligation  or  rate  of  repayment  would  be 
used  to  repay,  as  appropriate,  the  contract- 
ing entity's  existing  or  increased  financial 
obligation  to  the  United  States. 

The  current  requirement  of  congressional 
approval  of  any  increase  in  contract  repay- 
ment terms  is  costly  and  time-consuming. 
We  believe  that  these  modifications  could 
be  more  effectively  liandled  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  an  administrative  basis.  The  1975 
deletion  by  Congress  of  the  reporting  re- 
quirements removed  much  of  the  substan- 
tive informational  base  on  which  congres- 
sional assent  to  such  contract  modifications 
has  rested.  We  therefore  believe  that  enact- 
ment of  the  draft  bill  would  be  of  signifi- 
cant benefit  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  our  continuing  effort  to  reduce  pa- 
perwork and  increase  efficiency  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  reclamation  project  con- 
tracts. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
grams. 

Sincerely, 

Wathx  N.  Makchamt. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretarii.m 


By  Mr.  McCONNI3aL  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Karhes): 
S.  1414.  A  bill  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  agricultiu^  price  support  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

mPROVBD  AGRICtTLTURAL  nuCS  SUPFORl 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  Senator  Kaknes.  to  in- 
troduce a  piece  of  legislation  which  de- 
serves the  immediate  attention  of  this 
Congress.  As  many  of  you  are  aware, 
our  Nation's  farmers  have  not  been 
able  to  receive  their  Federal  farm  pro- 
gram payments  in  over  6  weeks.  Whfle 
Congress  has  been  forced  to  debate 


and  ponder  the  merits  of  various  line 
items  attached  to  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  which  contains  the 
necessary  appropriations  to  allow  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  [CCC] 
to  fund  farm  payment  checks,  farmers 
have  been  forced  to  wait,  and  they 
have  become  understandably  impa- 
tient. They  have  made  plans  months 
ago  based  on  the  terms  established  in 
the  contract  they  signed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent,  and  now  they  have 
found  themselves  waiting  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  fulfill  its  end  of 
the  agreement. 

The  irony  in  this  whole  situation  is 
that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  CCC's 
inability  to  fund  Federal  farm  pro- 
gram pajrment.  Not  one  valid  reason. 
Farmers  have  t>een  waiting  on  their 
farm  program  payments  for  weeks  be- 
cause of  a  simple,  arbitrary  bookkeep- 
ing convention.  CCC  has  merely  hit 
the  ceiling  of  their  borrowing  author- 
ity in  their  account  with  the  Treasury. 
Farmers  call  me  up  daily,  frustrated, 
desperate,  wanting  to  know  why  the 
Federal  Government  has  stopped 
paying  them.  I  don't  have  a  good 
answer  for  them,  because  there  is  no 
good  answer.  This  is  a  classic  example 
of  how  Washington  bureaucratic  red- 
tape  gets  in  the  way  of  the  end  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish,  and  this  particu- 
lar example  has  become  a  common  oc- 
currence in  recent  years.  This  is  ludi- 
crous and  unfair  to  those  men  and 
women  on  the  farms  trying  to  make  a 
living  from  day  to  day:  were  the  situa- 
tion reversed.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
be  so  calm  about  addressing  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing, 
which  I  hope  Congr^  chooses  to  act 
upon  with  urgenotF;  would  simply 
change  the  law  to  work  around  the  ar- 
bitrarily low  ceiling  on  CCC's  borrow- 
ing authority  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. It  would,  first,  raise  the  ceiling 
to  $40  billion,  and.  second,  in  the 
future  would  give  CCC  current,  indefi- 
nite spending  authority  from  year  to 
year.  These  changes  in  accounting  and 
appropriation  procedure  have  abso- 
lutely no  effect  on  the  deficit.  The 
Federal  Government  has  already  en- 
tered into  contracts  with  the  farmers. 
The  money  for  these  payments  has  al- 
ready been  conunitted.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  farmers,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill,  will  never  he  put  In 
the  position  of  waiting  for  their  Feder- 
al program  payments  again. 

I  would  note  for  my  colleagues  that 
the  first  of  these  changes  was  a  part  of 
President  Reagan's  budget  request 
package.  The  second  element— cur- 
rent, indefinite  annual  appropriations 
to  cover  net  realized  losses  of  the 
CCC— was  included  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  theagriculture.  rural  develop- 
ment, and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bills  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscal 
year  1987.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  excerpts  from  the  committee  re- 
ports accompanying  each  of  these  bills 
be  inserted  in  the  Rboord,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  legislative  intent. 

I  implore  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
piece  of  legiidation  urgent  consider- 
ation. It  represents  a  change  toward 
common  sense  in  our  Government, 
and  it  is  the  only  fair  way  to  treat  our 
Nation's  farmers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rb(X>ro,  as  follows: 

ACRICULTURK.  RUKAl.  DEVELOPifEHT,  AlfD 

Related  AcEifcncs  Appropriatiow  Bux.  1986 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  biU  (HJl.  3037) 
making  appropriations  for  Agriculture. 
Rural  Development,  and  Related  Agencies 
procrams  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  and  for  other  purposes,  reports 
the  same  to  the  Senate  with  various  amend- 
ments and  presents  herewith  an  explana- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  bilL 

coMMoorrr  cxEDrr  oorporatioh 
Committee  recommendations 
For  reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses, 
the  Committee  recommends  a  current,  in- 
definite appropriation.  The  budget  request- 
ed a  peroianent.  indefinite  appropriation, 
and  the  House  appropriated  $9,195,240,000. 
Under  the  current,  indefinite  budet  author- 
ity, it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
$9,398,240,000  will  be  necessary  to  reimburse 
the  Corporation  for  net  realized  losses. 

The  Committee  does  not,  under  ordiiiary 
circumstances,  approve  indefinite  appropria- 
tions. However,  the  current  state  of  affairs 
in  the  agricultural  economy  is  far  from  ordi- 
nary. Several  overriding  issues  make  a  cur- 
rent, indefinite  appropriaUoa  a  Justifiable 
alternative  to  the  potential  problems  that 
could  occur  in  fiscal  year  1906  if  a  direct  ap- 
propriation is  provided. 

First  among  the  issues  is  the  probability 
that  CCC  will  acquire  a  large  volume  of 
oammodities  due  to  record  crops  which  are 
projected  for  the  upcoming  harvest  CCC 
has  no  control  over  the  volume  of  business 
it  must  handle.  The  relationship  of  the 
market  price  to  the  support  price  for  each 
commodity  largely  determines  the  volume 
of  that  ootnmodity  which  wiU  be  placed 
under  loan  or  acquired  by  the  CXX:.  This,  in 
turn,  is  determined  by  weather  conditions, 
insect  damage,  use  of  fertilizers,  and  all 
other  factors  influencing  production.  The 
voliune  of  aoquired  commixUties  is  also  af- 
fected by  existing  supplies,  domestic  and 
export  4r*T*"~<  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  dollar,  and  other  factors  affecting  the 
market.  Dispositions  of  inventory  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  set  of  economic  factors. 
These  drcumstanoes  can  cause  tremendous 
variations  over  relatively  short  periods  of 
time  in  the  volume  of  CCC  support  oper- 
ations. Due  to  this  year's  increased  level  of 
uncertainty  coooeming  the  volume  of  com- 
modities to  be  acquired,  and  the  flexibility 
needed  to  react  to  this  volatility,  a  current, 
indefinite  appropriation  is  justified. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
proposed  to  establish  a  10-year.  20  million 
acre  oonaervation  reserve.  Both  the  House 
and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees  have 
tentatively  approved  some  form  of  such  a 
reserve.  At  least  one  of  the  proposals  under 
consideration  would  call  for  initial  ftuiding 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
While  the  Committee  does  not  favor  this 
approach,  it  neverUieless  recognizes  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  occurrence.  This  reserve  is  esti- 


mated to  cost  at  least  $1,000,000,000  per 
year  for  the  10-year  life  of  the  reserve.  De- 
pending on  the  magnitude  of  the  program 
as  it  may  ultimately  l>e  approved,  the  cost  of 
this  program  would  likely  drain  the  balance 
of  CXXJ's  borrowing  authority  if  contracts 
were  signed  during  a  particularly  volatile 
time  of  CCC  activity.  That  would  be  the 
least  opportune  time  for  CCC  to  be  forced 
to  cease  operations  as  it  did  in  July  1985,  as 
is  discussed  below. 

Third,  the  Committee  recalls  that  all  CCC 
activities  were  halted  in  July  1985.  as  pend- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  bill,  which 
included  funds  for  reimbursement  for  net 
realized  losses,  was  stalled  in  conference 
committee.  Only  an  emergency  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  prevented  a  lengthier 
shutdown.  Through  a  current,  indefinite  ap- 
propriation, the  Committee  hopes  to  allevi- 
ate the  need  for  similar  action  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

The  President's  budget  requested  a  per- 
manent, indefinite  approprii^ion.  The  Com- 
mittee rejects  this  proposal  because  of  the 
diminished  oversight  it  would  afford  the 
Committee.  In  providing  a  current,  indefi- 
nite appropriation,  and  in  light  of  the  fac- 
tors discussed  above,  the  Committee  wiU 
expect  to  be  more  closely  and  consistently 
informed  as  to  the  status  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's financial  position  and  its  use  of  the 
current,  indefinite  authority.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  directs  the  Department  to 
submit  to  the  Committee  quarterly  reports 
which  include  the  balance  of  borrowing  au- 
thority, the  level  of  net  outlays,  the  level  of 
net  realized  losses,  and  any  other  relevant 
information  concerning  the  Corporation's 
financial  condition.  If  a  conservation  reserve 
is  funded  from  the  CCC,  the  quarterly  re- 
ports should  detail  any  activity  associated 
with  the  funding  of  the  reserve.  Further, 
the  Committee  directs  that  the  Department 
notify  the  Committee  each  time  net  realized 
losses  are  reimbursed  in  accordance  with 
the  current,  indefinite  authority  provided  in 
tills  bilL 

AcaicuLTtntK.  Rdkal  Deviijopiikiit,  ahd 
Relates  Acemcibs  AmoraiATioH  Bnx  1987 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (HJl.  5177) 
tnnH"g  appropriations  for  Agriculture, 
Rural  Development,  and  Related  Agencies 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
»>er  30.  1987.  and  for  other  purposes,  reports 
the  same  to  the  Senate  with  various  amend- 
ments and  presents  herewith  an  explana- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  bilL 

ooimoDrrT  camrr  oosPoaATioN 
Committee  recommendations 

Ptor  reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses, 
the  Committee  recommends  a  current,  in- 
definite appropriation.  The  budget  request- 
ed a  permanent,  indefinite  appropriation, 
and  the  House  appropriated  $16,808,806,000. 
Utuier  the  current,  indefinite  budget  au- 
thority, it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
$16,808,806,000  will  be  necessary  to  reim- 
burse tbe  Corporation  for  net  realized 
losses. 

lAst  year,  the  Senate  approved  a  current, 
indefinite  appropriation  for  this  account, 
but  House  opposition  in  the  conference 
committee  on  the  agriculture  appropria- 
Uons  bill  (H.R.  3037)  necessitated  that  a 
direct  appropriation  t)e  approved.  The 
House  had  originally  approved  a  direct  ap- 
propriaUon  of  $9,195,240,000.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  that  amount  and  approved  an  ad- 
ditional $4,000,000,000  to  be  available  upon 
congressional  receipt  of  an  official  budget 


request.  The  subsequent  subrntesion  of  that 
budget  request  was,  in  effect,  the  first  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  CCC.  On  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1986,  an  additioruil  $1,492,857,000 
was  approved  in  House  Joint  Resolution  520 
(Public  Law  99-243).  On  March  24.  1986.  a 
further  amount  of  $5,000,000,000  was  appro- 
priated in  House  Joint  Resolution  534 
(Public  Law  99-283).  It  was  anticipated  that 
that  amount  would  t>e  sufficient  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year.  On  June  4.  how- 
ever, CCC  once  again  reached  its  statutory 
ceiling  on  borrowing  authority  and  was 
forced  to  instruct  local  ASCS  offices  to  dis- 
continue the  issuance  of  checks  to  fanners. 
In  anticipation  of  ttiat  action,  this  Commit- 
tee on  May  12  approved  a  $5,300,000,000 
supplemental  appropriation.  whl<^  was  sub- 
sequently passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  on  July  2. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  indefinite  appropria- 
tion would  have  served  the  farmers  of 
America  more  effectively  and  would  have 
prevented  the  disruption  in  local  ASCS  of- 
fices caused  by  repeated  shutdowns  and  de- 
layed appropriations.  Uncertainties  in  the 
farm  programs  and  wide-ranging  estimates 
of  the  potential  costs  of  CCC  operations  in 
fiscal  year  1987  Indicate  that  multiple  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bills  may  be  re- 
quired next  year  as  estimates  are  potedical- 
ly  adjusted. 

As  stated  by  the  Committee  in  its  report 
on  the  fiscal  year  1986  agriculture  appro- 
priatiorvs  bill  (S.  Rept.  99-137),  an  indefinite 
appropriation  is  not  the  optimal  means  of 
financing  government  programs.  Ijecause  it 
could  curtail  somewhat  the  congressional 
review  of  such  spending.  However,  the  Com- 
mittee recognizes  the  unique  nature  of  this 
reimbursement  account  and  considers  it  to 
be  a  proper  exception  to  standard  appro- 
priations practices. 

CXX:  programs  are  not  the  equivalent  of 
other  entitlement  programs  which  are 
funded  by  specific  appropriations  (including 
child  nutrition  programs  in  this  bill),  which 
are  based  largely  on  economic  indices  and/ 
or  fairly  predictable  participation  rates  (for 
example,  projected  school  attendance).  Par- 
ticipation estimates  and  costs  for  CCC  pro- 
grams are  affected  by  numerous  factors 
which  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pre- 
dict, including  whether— and  to  what 
degree— individual  farmers  will  choose  to 
participate.  While  this  situation  is  not  new 
to  CXX:.  the  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the 
fact  that  most  CCC's  $25,000,000,000  bor- 
rowing authority  has  been  used  to  make 
commodity  loans  and  acquire  inventories, 
neither  of  which  is  reimbursable  as  a  real- 
ized loss.  In  previous  years,  when  the 
amount  of  outstanding  commodity  loans 
and  inventory  levels  were  lower.  CXX  could 
witlvstand  fluctuation  in  participation  and 
cost  liecause  of  an  adequate  balance  of  bor- 
rowing authority. 

The  Conunittee  rejects  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  a  permanent,  indefinite 
appropriation.  The  Committee  hopes  that 
the  high  levels  of  loans  and  inventories  will 
\x  reduc«d  in  the  near  future,  at  which  time 
it  may  once  again  be  appropriate  to  provide 
a  specific  appropriation. 

In  providing  a  current,  indefinite  appro- 
priation, and  in  light  of  the  factors  dis- 
cussed above,  the  Committee  will  expect  to 
be  more  closely  and  consistently  informed 
as  to  the  status  of  the  Coritoration's  finan- 
cial position  and  its  use  of  the  current  in- 
definite authority.  Therefore,  the  Commits 
tee  directs  the  Department  to  sulxnit  to  the 
Committee  quarterly  reports  which  include 
the   balance   of   borrowing   authority,   the 
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level  of  net  outlays,  the  level  of  net  realized 
Imaes.  and  any  other  relevant  information 
conceming  the  Corporation's  financial  con- 
dition. Proper  detail  should  be  included  in 
the  report.  Should  any  aspect  of  CXX^'s  fi- 
nancial condition  become  critical,  reports 
should  be  made  more  frequently— at  least 
monthly.  F^irther.  the  Committee  directs 
that  the  Department  notify  the  Committee 
each  time  net  realized  losses  are  reimbursed 
in  accordance  with  the  current.  Indefinite 
authority  provided  in  this  bOl. 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  WiBTH.  Mr.  DoMEmci, 
and  Mr.  Bikgaicah]: 
S.  1415.  A  bill  to  faciliUte  and  imple- 
ment the  settlement  of  Colorado  Ute 
Indian  reserved  water  rights  claims  in 
southwest    Colorado,    and    for    other 
purposes:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

COLOKAOO  UTB  nniAH  WATER  RIGHTS 
SXTTLnCKIIT  ACT 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr. 
WntTH.  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Domkhici 
and  Mr.  Bikgajiiah.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  will  implement  the 
Colorado  Ute  Indian  Water  Rights 
Settlement  Agreement. 

The  settlement  agreement  which 
this  legislation  implements  will  con- 
clude years  of  complex  and  costly  liti- 
gation by  the  Ute  Mountain  and 
Southern  Ute  Indian  tribes  to  resolve 
their  claims  to  water  in  southwest  Col- 
orado. The  agreement  not  only  settles 
the  Colorado  Ute  Indian  water  rights 
question,  but  saves  millions  of  dollars 
and  many  years  of  effort  that  would 
have  been  spent  by  Indians  and  non- 
Indians.  Government  and  private  par- 
ties on  litigation. 

Not  only  wiU  the  water  rights  settle- 
ment fulfill  a  century-old  obligation  to 
Colorado  Ute  tribes,  it  will  remove  a 
serious  cloud  from  the  adjudicated 
water  rights  of  seven  rivers  in  south- 
west Colorado  and  the  water  supply  of 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 

The  Colorado  Ute  Indian  Water 
Rights  Settlement  Agreement  is  a  re- 
markable docimient.  The  agreement 
represents  more  than  2  years  of  nego- 
tiation by  as  diverse  a  group  as  you 
can  imagine.  Involved  in  the  monu- 
mental challenge  of  resolving  the 
Indian  reserved  water  rights  question 
while  recognizing  existing  uses  of 
southwest  Colorado  water  were  repre- 
sentatives of  several  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  the  two 
Indian  tribes,  and  numerous  water 
conservancy  districts,  cities  and  other 
entities  representing  the  non-Indian 
water  users  of  southwest  Colorado  and 
northwest  New  Mexico.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  negotiations,  no  one  seri- 
ously believed  that  such  a  final  settle- 
ment agreement  could  be  attained. 
But.  it  has  been  accomplished.  Now  it 
is  necessary  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
implemoit  the  agreement. 

In  addition  to  those  parties,  key 
leaders  in  the  administration,  led  by 


Wayne  Marchant,  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and  Sci- 
ence, have  labored  long  and  hard  to 
perfect  this  legislation.  The  adminis- 
tration has  approved  components  of 
this  settlement  agreement  two  differ- 
ent times:  once  as  a  signatory  to  the 
detailed  Animas-La  Plata  I»roject  Cost- 
Sharing  Agreement,  and  again  as  a  sig- 
natory to  the  Colorado  Ute  Indian 
Water  Rights  Final  Settlement  Agree- 
ment. 

The  implementing  vehicle  for  the 
Indian  Water  Rights  Settlement 
Agreement  is  the  Animas-La  Plata  rec- 
lamation project  to  be  located  near 
Durango.  CO.  Not  only  does  the 
Animas-La  Plata  project  enable  the 
resolution  of  the  Indian  water  rights 
question,  it  is  another  step  the  Federal 
Government  must  take  to  meet  its 
commitment  to  the  States  of  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  under  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended  by  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  of  1968. 

Contributions  by  non-Federal  par- 
ties to  the  project  will  approach  40 
percent  of  project  costs.  Non-Federal 
parties  will  contribute  $73.2  million 
through  cash  contributions,  ad  valo- 
rem taxes  or  revenue  bonds,  of  which 
$5  million  will  be  for  the  tribal  devel- 
opment funds  to  aid  the  two  tribes  in 
developing  their  natural  resources. 
Non-Federal  parties  will  further 
assume  a  $133  million  obligation 
toward  construction  of  proposed 
Animas-La  Plata  project  facilities.  In 
addition,  the  State  of  Colorado  will 
spend  $6  million  to  construct  a  domes- 
tic pipeline  and  distribution  system  to 
the  town  of  Towaoc  on  the  Ute  Moun- 
tain Ute  Indian  Reservation.  Once  this 
pipeline  is  built,  the  people  of  Towaoc 
will  no  longer  have  to  daily  haul  their 
drinking  water  to  the  reservation. 

This  legislation  is  being  introduced 
with  the  entire  delegations  of  Colora- 
do and  New  Mexico  as  cosponsors. 
which  indicates  the  kind  of  accord 
that  has  been  reached  on  this  bill.  A 
companion  bUl  to  this  measure  is 
being  Introduced  in  the  House.  Seldom 
has  any  piece  of  legislation  received 
such  word  by  word  scrutiny.  Every 
phrase  and  sentence  has  been  careful- 
ly negotiated.  Because  of  this.  I  hope 
that  amendments  can  be  avoided  and 
the  bill  be  given  speedy  approval  by 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

COHCKESSIOH AL  ReCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

S.  1415 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejtreaentatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congrest  oasemAled, 

SECTION  I.  SHOVr  TTTLK. 

That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Colora- 
do Ute  Indian  Water  Rights  SetUement  Act 
of  1987". 


SEC  Z.  nNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Federal  reserved  water  rights 
claims  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Indian 
Tribe  and  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe 
are  the  subject  of  existing  and  prospective 
lawsuits  involving  the  United  States,  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  numerous  parties  in 
southwestern  Colorado. 

(2)  These  lawsuits  will  prove  expensive 
and  time  consuming  to  the  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  communities  of  southwestern  Colora- 
do. 

(3)  The  major  parties  to  the  lawsuits  and 
others  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the 
water  rights  claims  of  the  Ute  Mountain 
Ute  Indian  Tribe  and  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Tribe  have  worked  diligently  to  settle  these 
claims,  resulting  in  the  June  30.  1986.  Bind- 
ing Agreement  for  Animas-La  Plata  Project 
Cost  Sharing  which  was  executed  in  compli- 
ance with  the  cost  sharing  requirements  of 
chapter  IV  of  Public  Law  99-88  (99  Stat. 
293).  and  the  E>ecember  10.  1986.  Colorado 
Ute  Indian  Water  Rights  Pinal  Settlement 
Agreement. 

(4)  The  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe 
and  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  by  reso- 
lution of  their  respective  tribal  councils, 
which  are  the  duly  recognized  governing 
bodies  of  each  Tribe,  have  approved  the  De- 
cember 10,  1986.  Agreement  and  sought 
FMeral  implementation  of  its  terms. 

(5)  This  Act  is  required  to  implement  por- 
tions of  the  above  two  agreements. 

SEC  X  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

( 1 )  The  term  "Agreement"  means  the  Col- 
orado Ute  Indian  Water  Rights  Pinal  Settle- 
ment Agreement  dated  December  10,  1986. 
among  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  the  Southern 
Ute  Indian  Tribe,  the  United  States,  and 
other  participating  parties. 

(2)  The  term  '■Animas-La  Plata  Project" 
means  the  Animas-La  PlaU  Project,  Colora- 
do and  New  Mexico,  a  participating  project 
under  the  Act  of  April  11.  1956  (70  SUt.  105: 
43  U.S.C.  620;  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act")  and 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  (82 
SUt.  885;  43  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.). 

(3)  The  term  "Dolores  Project"  means  the 
Dolores  Project.  Colorado,  a  participating 
project  under  the  Act  of  April  II,  1956  (70 
Stat.  105:  43  U.S.C.  620;  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  "Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Act"),  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
(82  SUt.  885:  43  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.).  and  as 
further  authorized  by  the  C^olorado  River 
Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  (98  SUt.  2933;  43 
U.S.C.  1591). 

(4)  The  Term  "final  consent  decree" 
means  the  consent  decree  contemplated  to 
be  entered  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  in  the  District  Court,  Water  Divi- 
sion No.  7.  SUte  of  Colorado,  which  will  im- 
plement certain  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment. 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(6)  The  terms  "Tribe"  and  "Tribes"  mean 
the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  or  both  Tribes, 
as  the  context  may  require. 

(7)  The  term  "water  year"  means  a  year 
commencing  on  October  1  each  year  and 
running  through  the  following  September 
30. 

SBC  «.  PROJECT  RESERVED  WATERS. 

(a)  Watxs  Fkom  Ajcimas-La  Plata  ard  Do- 
LOftxs  Projrcts.— The  Secretary  is  hereby 
authorized  to  use  water  from  the  Animas-L* 


PlaU  and  Dolores  Projects  to  sup.>ly  the 
project  reserved  water  rights  of  the  Tribes 
in  accordance  with  the  Agreement. 

(b)  Appucatioh  op  Federal  RBCiAHATioif 
Laws.— With  respect  to  the  project  reserved 
water  supplied  to  the  Tribes  or  their  lessees 
from  the  Dolores  and  Anlmas-La  PlaU 
projects.  Federal  reclamation  laws  shall  not 
apply  to  those  project  reserved  waters 
except  to  the  extent  that  those  laws  may 
also  apply  to  the  other  reserved  waters  of 
the  Tribes.  Federal  reclamation  laws  shall 
not  be  waived  or  modified  by  this  subsection 
insofar  as  those  laws  are  required  to  effectu- 
ate the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in 
article  III,  section  A,  subsection  1  and  2,  and 
Article  III,  section  B,  subsection  1  of  the 
Agreement. 
SEC  s.  tribal  water  use  contracts. 

(a)  General  Authority.— Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  and  to  the  provi- 
sions of  its  constitution,  each  Tribe  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  water-  use  contracts  to 
sell,  exchange,  lease,  or  otherwise  temporar- 
ily dispose  of  water  in  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle V  of  the  Agreement,  but  the  Tribes  shall 
not  permanently  alienate  any  water  right. 
The  maximum  term  of  each  such  water  use 
contract,  including  all  renewals,  shall  not 
exceed  50  years  in  duration. 

(b)  Approval  by  Secretary.- ( I )  The  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  or  disapprove  any 
water  use  contract  submitted  to  him  within 
180  days  after  submission  or  within  60  days 
after  any  required  compliance  with  section 
102(2KC)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2KC)) 
whichever  is  later.  Any  party  to  such  a  con- 
tract may  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  sut>- 
section  pursuant  to  section  1361  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  In  determining  whether  to  approve  or 
disapprove  a  water  use  contract,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  if  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Tribe  and.  in  this  process,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  potential  economic  return  to  the 
Tribe  and  the  potential  environmental, 
social,  and  cultural  effects  on  the  Tribe. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  be  required  under 
this  paragraph  to  prepare  any  study  regard- 
ing potential  economic  return  to  the  Tribe, 
or  potential  environmental,  social,  or  cultur- 
al effects,  of  the  implemenUtion  of  a  water 
use  contract  apart  from  that  which  may  be 
required  under  section  102(2KC)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42 
U.S.C.  4332(2KC)). 

(3)  Where  the  Secretary  has  approved  a 
water  use  contract,  the  United  SUtes  shall 
not  thereafter  be  directly  or  indirectly  liable 
for  losses  sustained  by  either  Tribe  under 
such  water  use  contract. 

(c)  Scope  or  Authorizatioii.— The  author- 
ization provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  amend,  construe,  supersede,  or  preempt 
any  SUte  law.  Federal  law.  intersUte  com- 
pact, or  international  treaty  that  pertains  to 
the  Colorado  River  or  its  tributaries,  includ- 
ing the  appropriation,  use,  development, 
storage,  regulation,  allocation,  conservation, 
exporUtion,  or  quality  of  those  waters. 

(d)  Per  Capita  Paymeiits.- The  proceeds 
from  a  water  use  contract  may  not  be  used 
for  per  capiU  payments  to  members  of 
either  Tribe. 

SEC  t.  REPAYMEKT  OP  PRfUBCT  COSTS. 

(a)  MnmciPAL  and  Inddstrial  Water.— <1) 
The  Secretary  shall  defer,  without  interest, 
the  repayment  of  the  construction  costs  al- 
locable to  each  Tribe's  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  allocaUon  from  the  Animas-La 
PlaU  and  Dolores  Projects  until  water  is 
first  used  either  by  the  Tribe  or  pursuant  to 


a  water  use  contract  with  the  Tribe.  Until 
such  water  is  first  used  either  by  a  Tribe  or 
pursuant  to  a  water  use  contract  with  the 
Tribe,  the  Secretary  shall  bear  the  annual 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement 
costs  allocable  to  the  Tribe's  municipal  and 
industrial  water  allocation  from  the 
Animas-La  PlaU  and  Dolores  Projects, 
which  costs  shall  not  be  reimbursable  by 
the  Tribe. 

(2)  As  an  increment  of  such  water  is  first 
used  by  a  Tribe  or  is  first  used  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  a  water  use  contract  with  the 
Tribe,  repayment  of  that  increment's  pro 
raU  share  of  such  allocable  construction 
costs  shall  commence  by  the  Tribe  and  the 
Tribe  shall  commence  bearing  that  incre- 
ment's pro  raU  share  of  the  allocable 
annual  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment costs. 

(b)  Agricultural  Irrigation  Water. — (1) 
The  SecreUry  shall  defer,  without  interest, 
the  repajmnent  of  the  construction  costs 
within  the  capability  of  the  land  to  repay, 
which  are  allocable  to  each  Tribe's  agricul- 
tural irrigation  water  allocation  from  the 
Animas-LA  PlaU  and  Dolores  Projects  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  July  1,  1932  (25 
U.S.C.  386a:  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Leavitt  Act"),  and  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
April  11,  1956  (70  SUt.  107;  43  U.S.C.  620c: 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act").  Such  allocated 
construction  costs  which  are  beyond  the  ca- 
pability of  the  land  to  repay  shall  be  repaid 
as  provided  in  subsection  (g)  of  this  section. 
Until  such  water  is  first  used  either  by  a 
Tribe  or  pursuant  to  a  water  use  contract 
with  the  Tribe,  the  Secretary  shall  bear  the 
annual  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment costs  allocable  to  the  Tribe's  agricul- 
tural irrigation  allocation  from  the  Animas- 
La  PlaU  Project,  which  costs  shall  not  be 
reimbursable  by  the  Tribe. 

(2)  As  an  increment  of  such  water  Is  first 
used  by  a  Tribe  or  is  first  used  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  a  water  use  contract  with  the 
Tribe,  the  Tribe  shall  commence  bearing 
that  increment's  pro  raU  share  of  the  allo- 
cable annual  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  costs.  During  any  period  in 
which  water  is  used  by  a  tribal  lessee  on 
land  owned  by  non- Indians,  the  Tribe  shall 
bear  that  increment's  pro  raU  share  of  the 
allocated  agricultural  irrigation  construc- 
tion costs  within  the  capability  of  the  land 
to  repay  as  esUblished  in  subsection  (bHl). 

(c)  Annual  Costs  With  Respect  to 
RiOGXs  Basin  Pumpinc  Plant.— (I)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  bear  any  increased  annual  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  replacement  costs 
to  Animas-La  PlaU  Project  water  users  oc- 
casioned by  a  decision  of  either  Tribe  not  to 
take  delivery  of  its  Animas-La  PlaU  Project 
water  allocations  from  Ridges  Basin  Pump- 
ing Plant  through  the  Long  Hollow  Tunnel 
and  the  Dry  Side  Canal  pursiiant  to  Article 
III.  section  A,  subsection  2.i  and  Article  III, 
section  B.  subsection  l.i  of  the  Agreement 
until  such  water  is  first  used  either  by  a 
Ttibe  or  pursuant  to  a  water  use  contract 
with  the  Tribe.  Such  costs  shall  not  be  reim- 
bursable by  the  Tribe. 

(2)  As  an  increment  of  iU  water  from  the 
Animas-La  PlaU  Project  is  first  used  by  a 
Tribe  or  is  first  used  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  a  water  use  contract  with  the  Tribe,  the 
Tribe  shall  commence  bearing  that  incre- 
ment's pro  raU  share  of  such  increased 
annual  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment costs,  if  any. 

(d)  Tribal  Depbrral.— The  Secretary  may 
further  defer  all  or  a  part  of  the  tribal  con- 
cost  obligations  and  bear  all  or  a 
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part  of  the  tribal  operation.  '"■«*tt*nMify. 
and  replacement  obligations  described  in 
this  section  in  the  event  a  Tribe  demon- 
strates that  it  is  unable  to  satisfy  those  obli- 
gations in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  reve- 
nues which  could  be  generated  from  a  water 
use  contract  for  the  use  of  its  water  either 
from  the  Dolores  or  the  Animas-La  PlaU 
I*rojects  or  from  the  Tribe's  own  use  of  such 
water. 

(e)  Use  op  Wat^— For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  use  of  water  shall  be  deemed  to 
occur  in  any  water  year  in  which  a  Tribe  ac- 
tually uses  water  or  during  the  term  of  any 
water  use  contract.  A  water  use  contract 
pursuant  to  which  the  only  liu»me  to  a 
Tribe  is  in  the  nature  of  a  standby  charge  is 
deemed  not  to  be  a  use  of  water  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(f)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Secretary  to  pay  the  annual  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  costs  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section. 

(g)  Costs  in  EIxcess  op  Ability  op  the  Ir- 
rigators To  Repay.— The  portion  of  the 
costs  of  the  Animas-La  PlaU  Project  in 
excess  of  the  ability  of  the  irrigators  to 
repay  which  are  to  be  repaid  from  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  pursuant 
to  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act 
and  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
shall  be  repaid  in  30  equal  annual  install- 
ments from  the  date  that  the  water  is  first 
available  for  use. 

SEC  7.  TKIBAL  development  FUNDS. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  total 
amount  of  $49,500,000  for  three  annual  in- 
stallment pajrments  to  the  Tribal  Develop- 
ment Funds  which  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  esUblish  for  each  Tribe. 
Subject  to  appropriation,  and  within  60 
days  of  availability  of  the  appropriation  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  allocate 
and  make  payment  to  the  Tribal  Develop- 
ment Funds  as  follows: 

(1)  To  the  Southern  Ute  Trit>al  Develop- 
ment Fund,  in  the  first  year.  (7.500.000;  in 
the  two  succeeding  years.  $5,000,000  and 
$5,000,000.  respectively. 

(2)  To  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribal  De- 
velopment Fund,  in  the  first  year, 
$12,000,000:  in  the  two  succeeding  years, 
$10,000,000  and  $10,000,000,  respecUvely. 

(b)  Adjustment.— To  the  extent  that  any 
portion  of  such  amount  is  contributed  after 
the  period  described  above  or  in  amounts 
less  than  described  above,  the  Tribes  shall, 
subject  to  appropriation  Acts,  receive,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  full  contribution  to  the  Tribal 
Development  Funds,  an  adjustment  repre- 
senting the  interest  income  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  in  his  sole  discretion  that 
would  have  been  earned  on  any  unpaid 
amount  had  that  amount  been  placed  in  the 
fund  as  set  forth  in  section  7(a). 

(c)  Tribal  Development.— ( 1 )  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  in  the  absence  of  an  approved 
tribal  investment  plan  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (2),  invest  the  moneys  in  each  Tribal 
Development  Fund  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  depos- 
it and  investment  of  Indian  funds"  approved 
June  24.  1938  (25  U.S.C.  162a).  Separate  ac- 
counts shall  be  maintained  for  each  Tribe's 
development  fund.  The  Secretary  shall  dis- 
burse, at  the  request  of  a  Tribe,  the  princi- 
pal and  income  in  its  development  fund,  or 
any  part  thereof,  in  accordance  with  an  eco- 
nomic development  plan  approved  under 
paragraph  (3). 
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(3)  Kach  Tribe  may  submit  a  tribal  invest- 
ment plan  for  all  or  part  of  its  Tribal  Devel- 
ofiment  Fund  as  an  alternative  to  the  in- 
lllliiM  III  provided  for  in  paracraph  ( 1 ).  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  such  investment 
plan  within  60  days  of  its  submission  if  the 
Secretary  finds  the  plan  to  be  reasonable 
and  sound.  If  the  Secretary  does  not  ap- 
prove such  investment  plan,  the  Secretary 
shall  set  forth  in  writinc  and  with  particul- 
rtty  the  reasons  for  such  disapprovaL  If 
su^  Investment  plan  is  apiHwed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Tribal  Development  Fund 
shall  be  dlsburaed  to  the  Tribe  to  be  invest- 
ed by  the  Tribe  in  aocordanoe  with  the  ap- 
proved investment  plan.  The  Secretary  may 
take  wofdi  steps  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
monitor  eomiriiance  with  the  approved  in- 
vestment plan.  The  United  States  shall  not 
be  responsible  for  the  review,  approval,  or 
audit  of  any  individual  investment  under 
the  plan.  The  United  States  shaU  not  be  di- 
rectly at  indirectly  liable  with  respect  to 
any  such  investment.  includin«  any  act  or 
iMiilsshm  <rf  the  Tribe  in  mi"^g*"y  or  invest- 
inc  such  funds.  Tlie  iwindpal  and  income 
from  tribal  investments  under  an  approved 
Investment  plan  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
viaians  of  this  section  and  shall  be  expended 
in  aeeordanoe  with  an  eoonomic  develop- 
ment plan  approved  under  paracraph  (3). 

(3)  Bach  Tribe  shall  submit  an  eoooomic 
development  plan  for  an  or  any  portion  of 
its  Tribal  Devdopraent  Fund  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  plan 
within  80  days  of  its  suhmtsston  if  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  it  is  reasonably  related  to 
the  ceonomk!  development  of  the  Tribe.  If 
the  Secretary  does  not  approve  such  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall,  at  the  time  of  decision. 
set  forth  in  writinc  and  with  particularity 
the  reasons  for  such  disapproval.  Each 
"Mbe  may  alter  the  economic  development 
[rian.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary as  set  forth  in  this  subsection.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  be  directly  or  indirectly 
liiNr  for  any  claim  or  cause  of  action  aris- 
inc  from  the  use  and  expenditure  by  the 
Tribe  of  the  principal  of  the  funds  and 
ineome  aocruinc  to  the  funds,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof.  foUowinc  the  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  an  emnnmir  development  plan. 

(d)  Pm  Cattta  DisraiannoMS.— Under  no 
circamatanoes  shall  any  part  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  funds,  or  oi  the  income  accruing 
to  sudi  funds,  be  distrfbnted  to  any  member 
of  either  Tribe  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

(e)  LonxATioa  oa  Saiiiac  Asms  Fihal 
OonBrr  Dksb.— Neither  the  Tribes  nor 
the  United  States  shaO  have  the  ricfat  to  set 
aside  the  final  consent  decree  solely  because 
subaection  (c)  is  not  satisfied  or  implement- 
ed. 


.  a  wanm  or  cuum. 

(a)  Oonaix  Avmoarrr.— The  Tribes  are 
aothoriaed  to  waive  and  release  claims  oon- 
oeminc  or  related  to  water  richts  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Acreement. 

(b>  CoMBmoii  oa  PBvoaMAiKB  bt  Sbcbk- 
TsaT.— Performance  by  the  Secretary  of  his 
obUcations  under  this  Act  and  payment  of 
the  money  authorised  to  be  paid  to  the 
Tribes  by  this  Act  shall  be  required  only 
when  the  Tribes  execute  a  waiver  and  re- 
lease as  provided  in  the  Acreement. 

sac  a  AOHINBTKATION 

In  exerdsinc  this  authority  to  administer 
water  ri^ts  on  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  and 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservations,  the  Sec- 
retary, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  shall 
comply  with  the  administrative  procedures 
in  Article  IV  of  the  Acreement. 


sac.  la  miNAN  asLr-ocmniiNATioN  act. 

The  desicn  and  oonstruction  functions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  with  respect  to 
the  Dolores  and  Animas-La  Plata  Projects 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Self-Detennination  and  Education 
Aasistanoe  Act  (88  Stat.  2203;  25  U^C.  450 
et  seq.)  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  func- 
tions were  performed  by  the  Biveau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Any  preference  provided  the 
Tribes  shall  not  detrimentally  affect  the 
construction  schedules  of  the  Dolores  and 
Animas-La  Plata  Projects. 
SBC  II.  ■uLKorcoNsnofcnoN. 

(a)  la  GsasaAL.— This  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
Acreement. 

(b)  iKornsuAL  »*""—  or  Tubes.— Any 
entitlement  to  reserved  water  of  any  indi- 
vidual member  of  either  Tribe  shall  be  satis- 
fied from  the  water  secured  to  that  mem- 
ber's Tribe. 

SBC  iL  ErrBcnvK  datk. 

Sections  4<b>.  5.  and  6  of  this  Act  shaU 
take  effect  on  the  date  on  which  the  fiiud 
consent  decree  contemplated  by  the  Acree- 
ment is  entered  by  the  District  Court. 
Water  Division  No.  7.  State  of  Colorado. 
Any  moneys  appropriated  under  section  7  of 
this  Act  shall  be  placed  into  the  Ute  Moun- 
tain Ute  and  Southern  Ute  Tribal  Develop- 
ment Punds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  tocether  with  other  parties'  oontrilMi- 
tions  to  the  Tribal  Development  Funds,  but 
shall  not  be  available  for  disbursement  pur- 
suant to  section  7  until  such  time  as  the 
final  consent  decree  is  entered.  If  the  fiital 
consent  decree  is  not  entered  by  December 
31.  I99I.  the  moneys  so  deposited  shall  be 
returned,  tocether  with  a  ratable  share  of 
accrued  interest,  to  the  respective  contribu- 
tors and  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  and  South- 
em  Ute  Tribal  Development  Funds  shall  be 
terminated  and  the  Acreement  may  lie 
voided  by  any  party  to  the  Acreement. 
Upon  such  termination,  the  amount  contrib- 
uted thereto  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  ceneral  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury.* 

•  Mr.  WIHTU.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  in  introducing  this  leg- 
islation. Many  people,  in  my  home 
State  of  Colorado  and  in  New  Mexico, 
have  worked  hard  to  put  together  the 
cost  sharing  and  water  rights  agree- 
ments that  are  embodied  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Ute  Mountain  Ute  and  South- 
em  Ute  Indian  Tribes  have  negotiated 
with  their  neighbors  on  water  rights. 
and  have  reached  an  agreement  that 
wiU  provide  the  tribes  with  water  that 
they  can  use  to  develop  their  reserva- 
tions and  provide  the  basic  services 
that  most  of  us  take  for  granted.  And 
this  agreement  will  also  provide  water 
for  several  communities  in  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado  and  for  irriga- 
tion of  non-Indian  farm  lands. 

The  Animas-La  Plata  project  is  an 
integral  part  of  this  agreement.  The 
water  that  will  be  stored  in  that 
project,  and  water  from  the  Dolores 
project  in  the  same  part  of  Colorado, 
are  the  keys  to  making  this  agreement 
work.  The  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  agreement  and  they  have  commit- 
ted to  an  unprecedented  cost-sharing 


agreement,  along  with  the  local  con- 
servancy districts. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
States  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
the  Ute  Indian  Tribes,  and  the  conser- 
vancy districts.  It  is  the  product  of 
many  long  hours  at  the  negotiating 
table.  It  is  a  fair  agreement,  and  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  PsKSSLnt): 
S.  1416.  A  biU  to  authorize  the 
Ljrman-Jones.  West  River  and  Oglala 
Sioux  Rural  Water  Development 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

AUTHOaiZATION  OT  CBrrAm  WATB  PBOJaCTS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  the 
Lyman^ones/West  River/Oglala 

Sioux  Rural  Water  Pipeline.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  I  will  refer  to  this 
project  as  the  West  River  rural  water 
pipeline,  in  reference  to  the  West 
River  region  of  South  Dakota  in  which 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  the  Lyman- 
Jones  Rural  Water  District,  and  the 
West  River  Rural  Water  District  are 
located. 

I  join  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pressler.  in 
introducing  what  must  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  critical  bills  for  the 
people  of  our  State  currently  before 
this  body.  As  the  lead  sponsor  of  simi- 
lar legislation  in  the  Senate  last  Con- 
gress, the  senior  Senator's  leadership 
on  this  issue  has  been  exemplary.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Senator 
Pbksslkk  in  strong  bipartisan  partner- 
ship to  authorize  this  model  project. 
The  West  River  pipeline  is  not  a 
luxury  item  on  our  list.  It  is,  quite 
frankly,  the  only  means  we  have  to  de- 
liver safe  drinking  water  to  a  large 
portion  of  our  people. 

The  setting  for  the  proposed  West 
River  rural  water  pipeline  is  an  11.000 
square  miles  area  on  the  prairie  grass- 
lands of  western  South  Dakota,  one  of 
the  most  geographically  isolated  and 
starkly  beautiful  areas  of  the  United 
States.  This  vast,  rugged  land  is  inha- 
bitated  by  approximately  12.000  Indi- 
ans and  8,300  non-Indian  individuals, 
most  of  whom  eke  out  a  modest  living 
raising  livestock.  While  this  is  a  land 
that  is  blessed  with  many  things,  it 
lacks  one  of  the  most  basic  life-sus- 
taining elements  for  human  beings- 
safe  ground  water. 

The  few  people  in  western  South 
Dakota  who  can  afford  it  transport 
their  water  by  truck  from  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
why  they  choose  this  expensive 
option.  Simply  viewing  and  smelling 
the  water  in  western  South  E>akota 
gives  one  an  indication  that  all  is  not 
weU  with  the  water.  A  laboratory  anal- 
ysis of  the  water  confirms  that  suspi- 


cion. The  water  that  is  consumed  by 
the  typical  western  South  Dakota  citi- 
zen in  the  project  area  contains  unsafe 
levels  of  sodium,  dissolved  solids,  sul- 
fates, iron,  and  radium  226/228.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  average  water 
consumer  in  this  area  consumes  the 
equivalent  of  a  1.8  pound  rock  in  dis- 
solved solids  every  year.  Perrier, 
France,  this  is  not. 

The  high  content  of  these  dangerous 
elements  is  directly  related  to  a  wide 
variety  of  serious  health  problems  for 
area  residents,  including  high  blood 
pressure  from  the  water's  high  sodium 
content  and  a  variety  of  serious  diges- 
tive disorders  caused  by  the  high 
levels  of  dissolved  solids  in  the  water. 
The  problem  Is  so  pervasive  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  have 
joined  with  ranchers  in  seven  counties 
in  western  South  E>akota  to  try  to  do 
something  about  it. 

The  West  River  pipeline  will  be  simi- 
lar to  the  highly  successful  WEB  rural 
water  pipeline  in  northeastern  South 
Dakota.  Like  WEB,  West  River  will 
draw  easily  treatable  water  from  the 
Missouri  River,  purify  the  water  at  a 
plant  adjacent  to  the  river  tap,  and  de- 
liver the  water  via  pipeline  to  areas 
where  clean  ground  water  is  not  avail- 
able. It  is  notable  that  WEB  is  per- 
haps the  only  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
project  around  that  was  supported  by 
national  and  State  conservation 
groups  and  is  being  constructed  ahead 
of  schedule  and  under  budget.  We 
plan  to  follow  that  lead  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  West  River  pipeline. 

As  we  begin  the  debate  over  this 
project,  you  will  probably  not  find 
anyone  in  the  administration  or  the 
Congress  that  will  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  premise  that  the  water  in 
the  project  area  is  safe  to  drink.  It  is 
not  safe,  and  no  one  can  dispute  that 
fact. 

What  we  can  expect  to  hear  from 
the  administration,  however,  is  that 
the  modest  $100  million  price  tag  for 
this  pipeline  is  too  much  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  for  drinkable  water  for 
a  handful  of  geographically  isolated 
ranchers.  Granted,  the  per  user  cost  of 
this  project  is  higher  than  we  are  ac- 
customed to  seeing  in  much  of  Amer- 
ica. But  I  can  assure  you  that^' these 
people,  who  are  used  to  paying  any- 
where from  $10,000  to  ^0.000  to  driU 
a  shortlived  well  produtnng  water  that 
often  cannot  begin  to  meet  Federal 
safe  drinking  standards,  will  pay  their 
fair  share  to  be  able  to  serve  clean 
water  to  their  children. 

I  must  reiterate  that  South  Dako- 
tans  are  not  asking  for  a  free  ride  in 
this  instance.  The  consumers  in  the 
project  area,  which  includes  the  poor- 
est county  in  America,  are  willing  to 
bear  a  significant  portion  of  the  cost 
of  this  protect.  The  State  of  South 
Dakota,  despite  the  fact  that  its  cof- 
fers have  been  drastically  reduced  due 
to  the  depressed  state  of  the  farm 


economy,  is  also  willing  to  do  as  much 
as  it  can  to  share  in  the  cost  of  the 
project.  But  State  and  local  govern- 
ments cannot  afford  the  means  to  de- 
liver clean  water  for  these  people 
without  Federal  help.  The  bottom  line 
is  that  construction  of  a  rural  water 
pipeline  from  the  Missouri  River  is  the 
only  way  to  deliver  drinkable  water  to 
these  citizens,  and  the  pipeline  will 
never  become  a  reality  without  some 
degree  of  Federal  assistance. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  sets  safe  drinking 
water  standards  for  a  reason.  We 
strive  to  protect  the  American  people 
from  the  whole  range  of  serious 
health  hazards  associated  with  the 
consumption  of  impure  water.  For  the 
most  part,  we  are  remarkably  success- 
ful in  that  endeavor.  If  we  do  not  au- 
thorize the  West  River  rural  water 
pipeline,  however,  we  will,  in  effect,  be 
making  a  statement  that  "Congress  is 
only  concerned  about  providing  safe 
drinking  water  for  Americans  when  it 
is  convenient  to  do  so." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  mes- 
sage that  we  sent  the  American  people 
last  winter  when  we  boldly  overrode  a 
Presidential  veto  to  enact  a  revitalized 
Clean  Water  Act.  I  think  this  body  is 
sincere  in  wanting  to  ensure  that  all 
American  families  have  safe  water  for 
their  children,  even  in  those  pockets 
of  rural  America  where  ground  water 
is  not  drinkable  and  a  pipeline  is  the 
only  feasible  way  to  deliver  clean 
water.  I  join  Senator  Prkssler  in 
urging  Senators  to  authorize  the  West 
River  rural  water  pipeline  and  send 
that  positive  message  clearly  to  the 
American  people. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  S. 
1416  be  printed  into  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd.  as  follows: 

S.  1416 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slate*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  assembled, 

SBCnON  I.  PURPOSE  AND  AirtHORlZATION. 

SacnoR  1(a)  The  Congress  declares  that 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to: 

(1)  Meet  the  domestic  and  livestock  water 
needs  of  residents  of  Haakon.  Jackson. 
Jones.  Lyman,  MeUette.  Pennington  and 
Stanley  Counties.  South  Dakota;  and 

(2)  Meet  the  domestic  and  livestock  arater 
needs  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation: 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "the  Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized to  direct  planning  and  construction 
of  a  municipal,  rural  and  industrial  water 
treatment  and  distribution  system  in 
Haakon.  Jackson.  Jones.  Lyman,  MeUette. 
Pennington  and  Stanley  Counties.  South 
Dakota,  as  described  by  the  engineering  re- 
ports for  the  West  River  Rural  Water 
System  and  the  Lyman^Jones  Rural  Water 
System;  and  to  provide  funds  for  such  plan- 
ning and  construction. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  direct 
planning  and  construction  of  a  municipal, 
rural  and  industrial  water  treatment  and 
distribution  system  for  the  Oglala  Sioux 


Tribe  to  meet  the  economic  public  health 
and  environmental  needs  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Oglala  Sioux  Rural  Water  System,  in- 
cluding such  off-Reservation  facilities  as  are 
necessary  to  assiue  adequate  water  supply 
for  the  Reservation. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended,  nor 
shall  be  construed,  to  preclude  the  State  of 
South  DakoU  or  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
from  seeking  Congressional  authorization  to 
plan,  design  and  construct  additional  Feder- 
ally-assisted water  resoiux«  development 
projects  in  the  future. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall: 

(1)  Impair  the  validity  of  or  preempt  any 
provision  of  state  water  law.  or  of  any  inter- 
state (»mpact  governing  water 

(2)  Alter  the  rights  of  any  state  to  any  ap- 
propriated share  of  the  waters  of  any  body 
of  surface  or  ground  water,  whether  deter- 
mined by  past  or  future  interstate  compacts, 
or  by  past  or  future  legislative  or  final  judi- 
cial allocations: 

(3)  Preempt  or  modify  any  state  or  federal 
law  or  interstate  compact  dealing  with 
water  quality  or  disposal; 

(4)  Confer  upon  any  non-federal  entity 
the  ability  to  exercise  any  federal  right  to 
the  waters  of  any  stream  or  to  any  ground 
water  resources:  or 

(5)  Affect  any  water  rights  of  any  Indian 
or  Indian  tribe  which  were  established  by 
the  setting  aside  of  a  reservation  by  treaty, 
executive  order,  agreement  or  act  of  Con- 
gress. Nothing  in  this  act  is  Intended,  nor 
shall  be  considered,  to  diminish  or  affect 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  water  from  the^ 
Missouri  River  basin  or  elsewhere  which  is 
owned  or  claimed  by  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
under  aboriginal  title,  recognized  title  or 
under  the  Winter's  doctrine. 

SECTION  L  SPECIFIC  FEATURES. 

Sac  2(a)  The  service  area  of  the  West 
River  Rural  Water  System  and  the  Lyman- 
Jones  Rural  Water  System  shall  be  general- 
ly as  described  by  the  engineering  studies 
for  the  respective  projects,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  approve  adjustments  to  the 
service  area  boundaries,  within  the  counties 
named  in  Section  1.  so  as  to  maximize  the 
project  benefits. 

(b)  The  service  area  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Rural  Water  System  shall  be  the  boundaries 
of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  and 
any  area  near  or  adjacent  thereto  which  the 
Secretary  may  approve  to  maximlTie  the 
project  benefits.  Notwithstanding  the  serv- 
ice area  boundary,  the  facilities  provided  for 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Rural  Water  Sjrstem  may 
include  capital  contributions  toward  water 
supply  and  transmission  facilities  of  the 
Lyman -Jones  or  West  River  Rural  Water 
Systems  by  the  Oglala  Sioux  Rural  Water 
System  shall  be  recognized  in  setting  water 
rates  charged  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Rural 
Water  System,  in  accordance  with  such 
r\iles  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(c)  Facilities  authorized  under  this  Act  for 
rural  water  systems  shall  include  water 
intake,  pumping,  treatment,  storage  and 
pipeline  facilities,  appurtenant  buildings 
and  access  roads,  necessary  property  and 
property  rights,  electrical  power  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  facilities  necessary  for 
service  to  water  system  facilities,  planning 
and  design  services  for  all  facilities,  and 
other  facilities  and  services  customary  to 
the  development  of  rural  water  distribution 
systems  in  South  Dakota. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  features  described  in 
SectioD  2(c).  the  OglaU  Sioux  Rural  Water 
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System  shall  Include  sueli  other  facOities  ss 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  domestic,  munici- 
pal, livestock  and  Industrial  water  needs  of 
the  Fine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation:  indud- 
Inc^lbat  not  limited  to  purchase,  improve- 
ment or  repair  of  water  storace  tanks,  water 
lines  and  other  facilities  for  the  OglaU 
Sioux  Tribe  and  reservation  villaces.  towns 
and  municipalities.  The  Odala  Sioux  Rural 
Water  System  shall  also  indude  connection 
fees  of  Odala  Sioux  trOM  members  ss  may 
be  siiii  sill  il  by  the  <|pkla  Sioux  Rural 
Water  System,  and  purenaae.  improvement 
or  repair  of  existing  water  systems  of  indi- 
vidnal  tribal  members  located  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  The  Secretary 
Shan  pwivlde  terhnlcal  ■aslstsnre  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  to  plan, 
devdop.  oanstnict  and  operate  the  system 
indudinc  operatkxi  and  management  train- 
ing. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may.  when  benefits  will 
not  be  decreased  and  costs  will  be  reduced 
by  such  action,  authorise  with  the  consent 
of  the  Rural  Water  System  or  Systems  af- 
fected, changes  in  Project  plans,  including 
duuiges  of  water  sources:  provided  that  no 
such  change  shall  result  in  delivery  of  water 
to  any  project  beneficiary  which  is  sub- 
standard to  the  quality  of  water  provided 
from  lAke  Oabe  in  South  Dakota. 
sacnoN  J.  powBB. 

Sac.  Xa)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  IMS  (96  Stat.  11S2).  is  hereby  made 
appttcabie  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reser- 
vation, and  the  OtfaU  Sioux  Tribe  shaU.  in 
addMon  to  the  purposes  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 5  of  that  Act.  be  eligible  to  obtain 
pumping  power  for  facilities  constructed 
with  funds  authorised  by  Section  4(b)  of 
this  Act 

SKTION  4.  AUTBOnZATION  OT  APPKOnUATIONS. 

Sac:  4(a)  Thoe  is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated $85,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
Tisioos  of  Sediaa  Kb)  of  this  Act.  Such 
■mns  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  Tlwre  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$35,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  Section  1(c)  of  this  Act.  Such  sums  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(e)  The  authoriiatian  amounts  of  Sections 
4(a)  and  4(b>  of  this  Act  shall  be  adjusted 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions in  development  costs  incurred  after 
January  1.  1967,  as  indicated  by  the  engi- 
neering cost  indices  applicable  to  the  types 
of  construction  involved. 

ncnON  Sl  AMnNKTCA-nON. 

(a)  The  Secretaj-y  shall  use  funds  author- 
ised under  Section  4(a)  of  this  act  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  plan,  develop  and 
construct  the  Lyman^ones  and  West  River 
Rural  Water  Systems.  Administratioa  of 
funds  authorized  shall  be  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  Public  Law  97-273  section 
Xc).  the  WEB  Rural  Water  Development 
Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated tmder  that  Act.  except  to  the  extent 
such  Act  or  rules  or  regulations  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Section. 
Funk  appropriated  under  Section  4(a)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  made  available  in  a  combi- 
nation of  grants  and  loans  that  will  provide 
grants  for  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  el- 
igitrie  development  costs:  and  such  loans  as 
may  be  necessary  to  oomplete  the  Lyman- 
Jones  and  West  River  Water  Development 
Projects. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  use  funds  appro- 
priated under  Section  4(b)  of  this  Act  to 
provide  finanrial  aaistanoe  to  plan,  develop 
and  eonstnict  the  Oglala  Sioux  Rural  Water 
System  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reserva- 


tion. The  design  and  construction  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Rural  Water  System  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Public  I^w  93- 
638  (25  V&.C.  450  et  seq.).  AU  funds  provid- 
ed under  Section  4(b>  shall  be  grants.  The 
Oglala  Sioux  Rural  Water  System,  includ- 
ing electrical  power  facilities,  shall  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  pro- 
vided however,  that  the  OglaU  Sioux  Tribe 
shall  not  sell,  mortgage  or  otherwise  encum- 
ber the  system  without  the  approval  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  tribal  membership  in  a  refer- 
endiun  election  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(c)  All  agreements  between  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe  and  any  governmental  or  pri- 
vate entity  executed  pursuant  to  or  in  ful- 
fillment of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  tJpe  Interior 
pursuant  to  25  D.S.C.  81. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
with  my  (x>Ueague  from  South  Dakota. 
Senator  Daschlk.  to  authorize  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Lyman-Jones,  West 
River  and  Oglala  Sioux  rural  water 
project  in  South  Dakota.  Congressman 
JoHifSOH  is  introducing  a  companion 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today.  In  July  of  1985.  I  intnxluced 
the  initial  bill.  S.  1471.  to  authorize 
the  Lyman-Jones  and  West  River  rural 
water  system.  A  companion  House  bill 
was  subsequently  introduced.  Hearings 
were  held  by  the  appropriate  sub(»m- 
mittees  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  further  action  was  sched- 
uled but  time  ran  out.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  100th  Congress,  I  introduced  S. 
55  authorizing  the  Lyman-Jones  and 
West  River  project.  Since  that  time.  S. 
55  has  been  modified  to  include  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  to  provide  fsooA 
quality  water  to  residents  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

The  Lyman-Jones.  West  River  and 
Oglala  Sioux  rural  water  project  is  the 
result  of  a  grassroots  effort  to  bring 
good  quality  water  to  western  South 
Dakota.  For  over  25  years  l(xad  resi- 
dents in  western  South  Dakota  have 
been  working  to  make  this  project  a 
reality.  Several  years  ago  during  a 
public  listening  meeting  I  held  in 
Chamberlain.  SD.  Prank  Wester,  a  di- 
rector on  the  Lyman-Jones  rural  water 
project,  talked  to  me  about  the  p<x)r 
quality  of  water  in  the  area.  Following 
our  meeting.  I  worked  with  the  water 
district  in  an  effort  to  obtain  PmHA  fi- 
nancnng.  The  project  would  not  fit 
PmHA  criteria  so  I  drafted  legislation 
to  authorize  the  project.  lAst  year 
during  Senate  field  hearings  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
expressed  an  interest  in  partitnpating 
in  the  project.  Early  this  year,  engi- 
neering studies  were  completed  and  S. 
55  was  modified  to  include  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

The  best  testimonial  to  the  need  for 
this  project  would  be  to  have  Senators 
drink  the  water  from  this  area.  I  don't 
want  all  of  my  colleagues  to  become  ill 
so  I  will  try  to  explain  the  problem. 
Water  in  the  area  to  be  served  (x>n- 
tains  dissolved  solids  far  in  excess  of 


the  recommended  EPA  limit.  The 
water  contains  exceedingly  high  levels 
of  sodium,  sulfate  and  iron  which 
cause  digestive  problems  in  humans 
and  livestocrk.  A  recent  study  conduct- 
ed by  South  Dakota  State  University 
linked  the  high  level  of  radioactivity 
in  the  water  in  this  area  to  (auicer. 
The  study  linked  29  percent  of  all 
cancer  in  people  under  20  years  of  age 
to  radioactivity  in  the  water.  The 
highest  levels  of  radioactivity  in  South 
Dakota  is  the  area  to  be  served  by  this 
project.  The  high  sodium  (»ntent  also 
causes  problems  for  residents  with 
high  blood  pressure. 

Owners  of  restaurants  and  servitx 
stations  in  western  South  Dakota 
must  caution  visitors  about  the  possi- 
ble hazards  of  drinking  the  water. 
This  is  of  particular  concern  since 
Interstate  90,  the  primary  route  for 
tourists  traveling  to  the  Black  Hills, 
passes  through  this  area.  The  large 
amount  of  dissolved  solids  in  the  water 
is  not  only  bad  for  human  health,  but 
also  substantially  increases  the  (xist  of 
maintaining  water  systems  and  house- 
hold applian<xs. 

In  this  area,  most  of  the  water 
comes  from  deep  wells.  The  wells  are 
very  (xxtly  to  drill  and  have  a  short 
useful  spmiL  The  average  community 
must  spend  near  one-quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  drill  a  new  well.  The 
area  ranchers  also  pay  an  average  of 
between  $10,000  and  (30.000  to  driU  a 
well.  Even  with  these  high  costs,  the 
average  lifespan  of  a  well  is  only  4  to 
12  years  with  average  annual  mainte- 
nance costs  of  10  percent  of  the  con- 
struction costs.  Having  to  live  with 
this  poor  quality  water  and  expensive 
water  systems  has  made  the  area  resi- 
dents very  thirsty  for  good  quality 
water  from  the  nearby  Missouri  River. 

The  project  will  provide  good  quality 
Missouri  River  water  to  over  20.000  In- 
dians and  non-Indian  residents  in 
seven  coimties  and  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation. 

The  Lyman-Jones  rural  water 
system  was  originally  organized  in 
1971.  Initially,  no  signup  fee  was  as- 
sessed: but  later,  when  the  signup  fee 
was  collected,  approximately  85  per- 
cent of  the  area  residents  paid  the 
signup  fees.  Six  muni(npalities  also 
signed  up  for  the  project.  A  similar 
signup  (xxurred  in  the  West  River 
rural  water  system  area  in  the  1980's. 
The  need  and  desire  for  good  quality 
water  in  the  area  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
projects  is  approximately  $1(X)  million. 
The  non-Indian  portion  of  the  project 
would  cost  an  estimated  (65  million 
and  be  financed  with  a  combination  of 
loans  and  grants.  The  State  of  South 
Dakota  has  also  expressed  support  for 
the  project  and  provided  funding  to 
(x>ntinue  to  develop  the  project.  Ixx&l 
residents  have  also  raised  over  a  mil- 


lion dollars  to  fimd  engineering  stud- 
ies and  develop  the  project.  The  State 
and  local  people  have  already  made  a 
significant  investment  In  the  project. 

The  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation 
includes  Shannon  County,  which  has 
the  lowest  per  capita  income  in  the 
Nation.  The  per  capita  income  in  this 
area  is  approximately  $3,000  annually. 
The  project  features  serving  the 
Indian  reservation  would  be  100  per- 
(«nt  grant.  The  estimated  cost  for  the 
Indian  share  of  the  project  would  be 
$35  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  residents  of  this 
area  desperately  need  good  quality 
water  for  domestic  use.  The  proposed 
pipeline  project  is  the  only  feasible 
means  of  providing  the  area  with  good 
quality  water. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Weickkr.    Mr.    Kenhedt. 

Mr.    Metzenbaum.    Mr.    Staf- 

PORS.    Mr.    Simon,     and    Mr. 

CoctaLKKY. 
S.  1417.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Assist- 
ance and  Bill  of  Rights  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

DKVELOPMKIfTAL  DISASnjmS  ASSISTAIfCX  AMD 
BILL  or  RIGHTS  ACT  AMEIVDifEirTS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  with 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Keknkdy.  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Simon,  and 
Mr.  Cochran,  legislation  amending 
and  extending  for  3  years  programs 
authorized  imder  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act. 

While  the  programs  authorized 
under  this  act  are  small  compared  to 
other  legislation  providing  assistance 
to  persons  with  special  needs,  they 
have  significant  impact  on  the  lives  of 
many  persons  with  severe  handicaps. 
This  legislation  is  critical  to  enable 
persons  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities achieve  their  maximum  [>otential 
through  increased  independence,  pro- 
ductivity, and  integration  into  the 
community  and  to  ensure  the  protec- 
tion and  advocacy  of  the  legal  and 
human  rights  of  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

Only  a  generation  ago,  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  and  their 
families  had  limited  options,  consist- 
ing primarily  of  institutionalization. 
We,  as  a  nation,  viewed  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  in  terms  of 
their  limitations— limitations  on  what 
persons  with  severe  handicaps  could 
a(Xomplish  and  contribute  to  society. 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  As- 
sistance and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  has 
been  a  major  impetus  for  the  creation 
of  the  many  and  varied  programs  now 
available  and  initiatives  that  facilitate 
the  creation  of  opportunities  enabling 
individuals  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities to  assume  s(x;ially  valued  roles,  to 
live  in  communities,  to  participate  in 


competitive  employment,  and  to  devel- 
op greater  self-respect  and  dignity. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
the  DD  Act  has  meant  for  Ron.  who 
lives  in  my  home  State  of  Iowa.  The 
following  description  appeared  in  the 
Iowa  Governor's  Planning  Council  for 
Development  Disabilities.  1986  Annual 
Program  Report. 

Ron  is  a  young  man  who  has  mental 
retardation  and  a  history  of  emotional 
problems.  His  educational  needs  have 
been  addressed  through  special  edu(»- 
tion  classes  in  the  local  school,  primar- 
ily in  classrooms  for  individuals  with 
behavior  disorders.  For  a  time,  it  ap- 
peared that  his  emotional  problems 
would  severely  restrict  his  opportunity 
for  future  independent  living.  His  in- 
ability to  cope  with  social  pressures 
was  largely  responsible  for  this  failure 
to  make  progress  mastering  academic 
and  independent  living  skills  that  he 
was  capable  of  learning.  His  behavior- 
al outbursts  had  seriously  Jeopardized 
his  foster  home  placement. 

Ron's  school  brought  his  needs  to 
the  attention  of  a  community-based 
residential  and  vocational  program 
that  included  service  coordination 
(case  management)  among  the  services 
offered.  Ron  went  to  live  in  a  group 
home  staffed  by  individuals  profes- 
sionally trained  to  respond  to  disrup- 
tive behavior  creatively  and  with  a 
range  of  appropriate  alternatives.  A 
new  diagnosis  and  evaluation  stressed 
the  need  for  strong  direction  in  plan- 
ning and  early  vocational  training. 

The  community  agency's  social 
worker  initiated  communication  be- 
tween the  residential  program  and  the 
school  so  that  each  program  began  re- 
inforcing the  slulls  and  learning  strat- 
egies taught  in  the  other  setting.  In 
addition,  placements  at  community 
job  sites,  supervised  by  staff  from  the 
agency's  vocational  program,  were  in- 
tegrated into  Ron's  individualized 
service  plan.  Through  the  success  he 
experienced  in  these  community  job 
placements,  Ron  be(»me  much  more 
comfortable  in  social  situations. 

Today.  Ron  has  as  long,  and  prol)- 
ably  broader  work  history  than  most 
teenagers  his  age.  He  is  making  more 
decisions  at  the  group  home  than  ever 
before.  He  is  talking  about  living  in  his 
own  apartment  some  day  and  holding 
a  full-time  job.  This  progress  is  due 
not  only  to  the  particular  services  Ron 
receives,  but  to  the  case  manager  who 
coordinates  these  services  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  and  monitors  his  access  to 
them. 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  As- 
sistance and  BUI  of  Rights  Act  has 
four  components:  The  basic  State 
Grant  Program;  the  protection  and  ad- 
vocacy systems;  the  university  affili- 
ated programs;  and  special  projects. 

The  bill  reaffirms  the  thrust  of  the 
basic  State  Grant  Program  and  in- 
cludes several  amendments  that  clari- 
fy and  strengthen  the  program.  The 


basic  State  Grant  Program  provides 
payments  to  States  to  plan  and  (in- 
duct activities  to  increase  and  support 
the  independence,  productivity,  and 
integration  into  the  community  of  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities. 

The  findings  sections  of  the  legisla- 
tion focuses  on  the  capabilities,  com- 
petencies, and  preferences  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  persons  with  developtaen- 
tal  disabilities  and  emphasizes  the  im- 
portant role  the  family  and  members 
of  the  community  can  play  in  enhanc- 
ing the  lives  of  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities,  especially  when 
necessary  support  services  are  provid- 
ed. 

The  bill  s[>ecif  ies  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  offer  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, to  make  decisions  for  themselves 
ancl  to  live  in  typical  homes  and  com- 
munities where  they  can  exercise  their 
full  rights  and  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens. 

The  bill  also  clarifies  and  strength- 
ens the  independence  of  the  State 
planning  councils  to  carry  out  their 
advocacy  role  under  the  act  and  refo- 
cuses  the  activities  the  cx>uncils  may 
fund  to  include  policy  analyses  and 
other  activities  that  are  most  likely  to 
have  a  positive  impact  on  the  greatest 
numbers  of  persons  with  developmen- 
tal disabilities.  The  bill  also  amends 
the  State  plan  to  require  States  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  how  they  are  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  persons  with  develoi>- 
mental  disabilities  attributable  to 
physical  impairment,  a  mental  impair- 
ment, or  a  combination  of  physical 
and  mental  impairments.  The  bill  also 
increases  state  flexibility  in  selecting 
priority  areas  in  which  to  focus  their 
efforts. 

The  bill  increases  the  minimum 
State  allotment  under  the  basic  State 
grant  to  $350,000.  It  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  $62,200,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  $69,900,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  and  $77,400,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

The  bill  adds  several  provisions  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  accountability 
of  the  protection  and  advocacy  system 
by:  ensuring  particular  attention  t)e 
paid  to  the  needs  of  members  of  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities  who  are  develop- 
mentally  disabled;  requiring  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  grievance  prcx;edure;  and 
providing  the  public  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  public  comment  on  the 
priorities  established  by  the  system. 

The  bill  clarifies  that  access  to  the 
records  of  a  person  with  developmen- 
tal disabilities  applies  to  a  person  who 
resides  or  was  abused  or  neglected 
while  residing  in  a  facility  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities.  The 
bill  also  clarifies  the  authority  of  the 
protection  and  advoc^acy  system  to  in- 
vestigate incidences  of  abuse  and  ne- 
glect reported  to  the  system  If  there  is 
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probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  inci- 
dents occurred.  These  changes  are 
consistent  with  comparable  authority 
set  out  in  the  Protection  and  Advocacy 
for  Mentally  111  Individuals  Act  of 
1986.  Public  Law  9»-319. 

The  bill  increases  the  minimum 
State  allotment  for  protection  and  ad- 
vocacy systems  to  $200,000.  The  biU 
authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 
$22,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989;  and 
$24,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

The  bill  retains  the  current  focus  of 
the  part  of  the  legislation  establishing 
university  affiliated  programs,  which 
are  designed  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  interdisciplinary  training,  the  dem- 
onstration of  exemplary  services  and 
technical  assistance  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  which  wiU  in- 
crease and  support  the  independence, 
productivity,  and  integration  into  the 
community  of  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

The  bill  establishes  a  new  grant  pro- 
gram for  university  affiliated  pro- 
grams under  which  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  make  training  grants  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  scope  in  areas  of  emerg- 
ing national  significance — particularly 
in  the  areas  of  early  intervention;  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly;  and  community 
based  service  programs. 

The  bill  permits  universities  to  apply 
for  funds  to  study  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  new  university  affiliated 
program  or  a  satellite.  In  addition,  the 
bill  increases  the  amount  of  core  fund- 
ing for  existing  university  affiliated 
programs  and  provides  authority  for 
expanding  this  program  into  States 
which  currently  do  not  have  or  are  not 
served  by  a  university  affiliated  pro- 
gram. The  bill  requires  in  the  applica- 
tion that  the  university  affiliated  pro- 
gram demonstrate  coordination  be- 
tween its  activities  and  the  activities 
conducted  by  the  State  under  the 
State  plan. 

Separate  line-items  are  established 
for  core  funding  and  for  the  funding 
of  grants.  The  bill  authorizes  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  core  funding  $9,400,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  $10,200,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  and  $11,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  For  grants  to  universi- 
ty affiliated  programs,  the  bill  author- 
izes to  be  appropriated  $4,500,000  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  $5,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  and  $5,500,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

Finally,  the  bill  renames  the  special 
projects  part  of  the  bill  to  read 
"projects  of  national  significance." 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with 
agencies  and  nonprofit  entities  for 
projects  of  national  significance  relat- 
ing to  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities to  train  policymakers,  develop 
an  ongoing  data  collection  system,  de- 
termine the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  developing  a  nationwide  informa- 
tion   and   referral    system,    pursuing 


interagency  initiatives  and  other 
projects  of  sufficient  size  and  scope 
which  hold  promise  of  expanding  op- 
portunities for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities.  The  bill  authorizes 
to  be  appropriated  $3,650,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1987-90. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Act 
Amendments  of  1987.  This  legislation 
will  reauthorize  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act  for  3  years  and  contin- 
ue to  strengthen  the  Federal  mandate 
for  increasing  the  independence,  pro- 
ductivity and  integration  of  our  Na- 
tion's developmentally  disabled  citi- 
zens. 

As  the  state  of  the  art  changes  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  services  for 
persons  with  disabilities.  Federal  dis- 
ability policy  must  evolve  to  ensure  we 
are  not  attempting  to  solve  today's 
problems  with  yesterday's  solutions. 
Since  its  creation  17  years  ago,  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Act  has  sup- 
ported research  and  demonstrations 
that  have  provided  the  impetus  for 
Congress  to  continually  refine  its  poli- 
cies to  keep  up  with  our  expanding 
knowledge  and  understanding,  and 
assist  those  with  disabilities  to  lead 
dignified  and  fulfilling  lives. 

During  the  last  reauthorization,  im- 
portant priorities  were  added  to  the 
act  to  emphasize  independent  living 
and  supported  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  individuals  with  developmental 
disabilities,  in  order  to  ensure  expand- 
ed opportunities  for  integration  of 
such  individuals  into  the  community 
and  the  workplace  upon  completion  of 
their  education. 

The  reauthorization  bill  introduced 
today  contains  numerous  provisions 
which  will  further  refine  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  E>evelopmental  Dis- 
abilities Act.  Specifically,  the  bill  will 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  State 
Planning  Councils  to  ensure  that  all 
individuals  who  are  developmentally 
disabled,  including  individuals  with 
mental  or  physical  impairments  or  a 
combination  thereof,  will  have  access 
to  the  supports  and  services  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  achieve  their  maxi- 
mum potential.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  objective.  State  Planning  Councils 
are  authorized  to  conduct  policy  anal- 
yses and  other  activities  which  will  ul- 
timately impact  all  individuals  who 
are  developmentally  disabled.  Thus 
the  State  Planning  Councils  become  a 
catalyst  for  change— from  accessing 
existing  service  systems  and  identify- 
ing service  gaps,  to  attempting  to  mo- 
bilize systems  and  communities  toward 
the  goals  of  Increased  independence, 
productivity  and  integration  for  all 
who  are  developmentally  disabled.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  legislation  en- 
courages this  evolution,  the  bill  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  the  disabled 
individual,  the  family,  and  members  of 
the  community  in  this  process. 


Another  major  component  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Act  is  the 
Protection  and  Advocacy  System, 
which  has  been  critical  in  protecting 
and  advocating  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals with  disabilities.  These  Protection 
and  Advocacy  Systems  were  mandated 
by  Congress  in  response  to  public 
outcry  against  the  abuse  and  neglect 
to  which  disabled  persons  were  sub- 
jected. During  this  10th  anniversary  of 
their  establisliment,  the  range  of  Pro- 
tection and  Advocacy  System  activities 
is  broad— and  includes  protection  of 
individuals  from  abuse  and  neglect  in 
institutions  and  nursing  homes,  assist- 
ing disabled  children  secure  their  right 
to  a  free,  appropriate  public  education, 
and  advocating  for  accessible  transpor- 
tation and  housing,  among  other  ac- 
tivities. 

The  reauthorization  bill  will  enable 
these  systems  to  continue  their  impor- 
tant work,  and  expand  their  authority 
to  include  investigation  of  incidences 
where  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  abuse  or  neglect  has  oc- 
curred, with  special  emphasis  on  mi- 
nority populations  who  are  develop- 
mentally  disabled  and  in  need  of  pro- 
tection and  advocacy  services. 

The  reauthorization  bill  retains  the 
current  focus  for  the  University  Affili- 
ated Program  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  expand  these  systems  in  geo- 
graphically unserved  areas.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish a  new  grant  program  to  enable 
University  Affiliated  Programs  to  ex- 
amine areas  of  emerging  national  sig- 
nificance, such  as  in  the  areas  of  early 
intervention,  the  elderly  disabled,  and 
the  area  training  for  community  based 
service  programs. 

Finally,  the  Special  Projects  Section 
of  the  act  has  been  changed  to 
Projects  of  National  Significance, 
again  reflecting  the  role  of  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Act  in  support- 
ing projects  which  will  ultimately  ben- 
efit all  individuals  with  disabilities. 

Thus  the  mandate  of  each  of  the 
programs  authorized  under  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Act  has  been 
strengthened  and  refined  through  this 
reauthorization.  Accordingly,  the  au- 
thorization levels  have  been  increased, 
since  we  cannot  expect  to  expand  and 
strengthen  programs  without  ade- 
quate financial  support.  Although 
small  in  comparison  to  other  Federal 
discretionary  activities,  funds  from  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Act  have  a 
multiplier  effect,  and  stimulate  addi- 
tional funds  from  States  and  other  or- 
ganizations. Clearly,  these  dollars  rep- 
resent a  worthwhile  investment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  reaffirming  our  Federal  commit- 
ment to  all  developmentally  disabled 
Americans  through  prompt  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  this  reauthoriza- 
tion bill,  and  I  would  like  to  especially 
thank  Senator  Tom  Hakkin,  chairman 


of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped, for  his  leadership  in  its  devel- 
opment.         

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Handicapped  Subcommittee  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance 
and  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 

In  1963,  President  Kennedy  initiated 
the  first  mental  retardation  legisla- 
tion. He  said  then  that  the  nonsystem 
of  mental  health  care  "has  been  toler- 
ated too  long.  It  has  troubled  our  Na- 
tion's conscience,  but  only  as  a  prob- 
lem unpleasant  to  mention,  easy  to 
one's  conscience,  but  only  as  a  prob- 
lem unpleasant  to  mention,  easy  to 
postpone  and  despairing  of  solution." 

In  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  we 
took  a  major  step  to  give  substance  to 
the  national  policy  of  deinstitutional- 
ization, we  were  determined  to  enact  a 
Federal-State  partnership  aimed  at 
comprehensive  services  to  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  citizens  in  our 
Nation. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  advanced  tech- 
nology, a  more  sophisticated  way  of 
addressing  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
developmentally  disabled  citizens,  and 
educational  efforts  aimed  at  main- 
streaming  these  citizens  has  helped 
make  the  lives  of  these  individuals 
more  productive  and  fulfilling.  But 
just  as  importantly,  society  as  a  whole 
has  benefited  tremendously  from  the 
insights  and  contributions  these  indi- 
viduals have  made  to  our  Nation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  leg- 
islation establishes,  under  the  Univer- 
sity Affiliated  Programs,  a  new  grant 
system  for  programs  of  emerging  sig- 
nificance in  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled population.  Important  among 
these  grants  is  a  commitment  to  our 
Nation's  elderly  developmentally  dis- 
abled population. 

The  cujrent  lack  of  services  for  the 
aging  mentally  retarded  Is  of  great 
concern  to  me.  When  most  of  the  re- 
tarded elderly  were  growing  up  there 
were  no  community-based  services 
available.  These  people  were  sent  to 
State  institutions  and  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  deinstitutionalized. 

The  retarded  elderly  who  are  now 
living  at  home  are  living  long  enough 
to  see  their  own  parents  become  dis- 
abled or  die.  These  individuals  need 
special  assistance  from  recreation  to 
adult  education  to  a  social  support 
network.  This  legislation  takes  impor- 
tant steps  to  address  those  needs  and  I 
am  pleased  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee have  joined  me  in  address- 
ing those  needs. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  their  staffs 
for  their  hard  work  and  dedication  in 
addressing  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
developmentally  disabled  population. 
In  addition.  I  am  especially  grateful  to 
Senator  Harkih  and  Senator  Weicker 


for  thfeir  leadership  in  drafting  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues.  Sen- 
ator Harkin  and  Senator  Weicker,  in 
support  of  the  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities Act  Amendments  of  1987  that  are 
being  offered  today.  Since  its  incep- 
tion in  1963.  this  act  has  maintained  a 
mechanism  '  to  plan  and  coordinate 
services  for  persons  with  developmen- 
tal disabilities  and  to  advocate  for  and 
protect  their  rights. 

Some  of  the  new  provisions  that  are 
of  particular  significance  to  my  own 
State  of  Vermont  are  the  changes  in 
the  State  planning  councils:  the  train- 
ing grants;  and  the  change  in  the 
State  nriinimiim  for  the  State  grant 
program  and  for  the  protection  and 
advocacy  system. 

The  changes  in  the  State  planning 
councils  will  allow  greater  independ- 
ence of  the  State  developmental  dis- 
ability councils  from  the  administering 
agency.  It  will  also  allow  the  council's 
staff  to  be  responsible  only  to  the 
council  and  not  assigned  other  duties 
by  the  administering  agency  and  that 
the  staff  will  be  hired  by  the  council 
and  not  the  agency.  These  are  key 
issues  that  the  Vermont  Developmen- 
tal Disabilities  Council  has  been  inter- 
ested in  and  I  feel  they  will  strengthen 
the  role  of  each  State's  council. 

This  legislation  also  establishes  a 
new  grant  program  for  university  af- 
filiated programs  for  training  person- 
nel in  order  to  better  address  the 
needs  of  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities.  The  bill  targets  the  areas 
of  early  intervention,  elderly  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  and 
community-based  service  programs. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  due  to  the  advances  in  medi- 
cal technology,  we  are  seeing  a  genera- 
tion of  elderly  disabled  individuals. 
Their  ongoing  and  future  needs  must 
be  addressed. 

Also,  of  particular  interest  to  Ver- 
mont and  other  small  States  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  State  minimum  for  the 
State  grant  program  from  $300,000  to 
$350,000.  The  State  grant  program  is 
the  foundation  by  which  the  planning 
of  and  services  to  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  are  carried  forth. 
The  minimum  allocation  for  the  pro- 
tection and  advocacy  systems  is  in- 
creased from  $150,000  to  $200,000. 
These  P&A's  are  the  primary  entities 
which  are  out  in  front  advocating  for 
the  rights  and  programming  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities 
thereby  fulfilling  a  critical  role  in  the 
lives  of  these  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  goals 
and  objectives  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation and  commend  my  colleagues  for 
their  unfailing  support  for  initiatives 
that  truly  seek  to  integrate  individuals 
with  disabilities  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1418.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  is  oi}erating  to  cause  the 
vessel  MV  Polar  /ce  to  be  documented 
as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  so  as 
to  be  entitled  to  engage  in  the  coast- 
wise trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

DOCUMEHTATIOIf  OF  VESSKL  "MV  POLAK  ICK" 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  remove  a  technical  restriction 
on  the  vessel  MV  Polar  Ice  and  allow  it 
to  engage  in  coastwise  trade. 

In  April  1979.  the  Coast  Guard  de- 
termined that  the  vessel's  ownership 
technically  was  "alien"  since  two  of 
the  three  directors,  one  of  whom  was 
an  alien,  constituted  a  quonun.  hence, 
an  alien  could  have  50  percent  control 
in  violation  of  section  2  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act. 

In  1981,  the  MV  Polar  Ice  was  sold 
by  the  U.S.  marshal  at  Seattle  pursu- 
ant to  an  order  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  and  was  purchased  by  a  group 
of  American  citizens. 

The  MV  Polar  Ice  was  built  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  at  Camden,  NJ.  in  1945.  She 
has  been  an  American  vessel  except 
for  the  brief  period  of  time  in  1979 
when  she  came  under  a  technical  form 
of  alien  Ownership.  This  bill  would 
document  the  MV  Polar  Ice  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  the  privilege 
of  engaging  in  coastwise  trade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1418 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  (46  VJS.C. 
883).  or  any  other  provisions  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
in  which  the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  shall  cause  the  vessel  MV  Polar 
Ice  (official  number  604676,  owned  by  Polar 
Ice  Seafoods.  Inc.,  a  Washington  corpora- 
tion which  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Pishking  Processors.  Inc..  a  California  Cor- 
poration, to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  upon  compliance  with 
the  usual  requirements,  with  the  privilege 
of  engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade  so  long  as 
such  vessel  is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 

himself.      Mr.      Leahy.      Mr. 

Baucus.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Staf- 

roRD.      Mr.      Mitchell,      Mr. 

Harkin.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Cohem. 

Mr.  PHOX3IIRE.  Mr.  Dood.  Mr. 

Kerry,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 

S.   1419.  A  bill  to  prevent  ground 

water  contamination  by  pesticides;  by 

unanimous  consent,  referred  jointly  to 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrl- 
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tion.  and  Forestry,  and  the  Committee 
on  EInvironment  and  Public  Works. 
CKOUifD  WATxa  SAirrr  act 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  Senator  I^ahy  and  I  join 
with  several  of  our  colleagues,  includ- 
ing Senators  Baucus,  Chatee,  Stat- 
roRO.  Mrrcmn.i..  Harkin.  Gore,  Dodd, 
PsozMiRx.  and  Cohkr  to  introduce  the 
Ground  Water  Safety  Act  of  1987. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  pesti- 
cide contamination  of  the  Nation's 
ground  water  resources. 

Pesticides  in  drinking  water  is  rapid- 
ly rising  to  the  top  of  the  national 
agenda  of  public  health  issues.  Some 

23  different  pesticide  products  applied 
in  normal  agricultural  activities  have 
been  found  in  drinking  water  weUs  in 

24  States.  Another  50  pesticides  have 
reached  underground  equifers  as  a 
result  of  spills  and  accidents.  Thou- 
sands of  drinking  water  wells  have 
been  closed  across  the  country  as  a 
result  of  pesticide  contamination. 

My  own  State  of  Minnesota  has  re- 
cently completed  a  test  of  500  public 
and  private  drinking  water  wells.  They 
found  pesticides  in  38  percent  of  the 
wells  tested.  The  people  in  these  com- 
munities are  unwillingly— and  in  most 
cases  unknowingly — consuming  11  her- 
bicides and  3  insecticides  in  their 
drinking  water.  The  principal  pesti- 
cides of  concern  in  these  tests  were 
atrazine  and  Lasso,  both  herbicides 
used  on  row  crops. 

Studies  in  Iowa  indicate  that  25  per- 
cent of  aU  families  consume  water  con- 
taining some  amount  of  pesticide  and 
that  in  vulnerable  areas  70  to  90  per- 
cent of  all  farm  wells  have  been  con- 
taminated. In  a  high  percentage  of 
cases  several  pesticides  are  detected  in 
a  single  well. 

Even  the  USDA  is  now  sounding  the 
alarm.  It  has  just  released  a  report  in- 
dicating that  the  water  supply  for  50 
million  Americans  is  at  risk  of  con- 
tamination from  pesticides  used  in  ag- 
riculture; 767  counties  in  the  United 
States  have  a  combination  of  vulnera- 
ble ground  water  and  moderate  to 
high  pesticide  use  which  together  put 
the  drinking  water  supply  at  risk. 
Those  counties  occur  in  every  region 
of  the  Nation. 

Pesticide  contamination  of  ground 
water  is  a  public  health  problem  with 
national  dimensions. 

The  Ground  Water  Safety  Act  is  de- 
signed to  address  the  pesticide  con- 
tamination problem.  Under  the  biU 
EPA  is  required  to  examine  all  of  the 
pesticides  on  the  market  to  determine 
whether  they  have  the  potential  to 
leach  to  ground  water  as  the  result  of 
normal  agricultural  practices.  For 
thoM^  that  are  potential  teachers  EPA 
is  to  set  a  health-based  standard,  the 
ground  residue  guidance  level  or 
GRGL,  which  will  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion of  the  regulatory  program  for 
that  pesticide. 


The  manufacturers  of  leaching  pes- 
ticides will  be  required  to  monitor  uses 
and  report  any  evidence  of  ground 
water  contamination.  There  are  two 
regulatory  action  levels  in  the  bill.  If 
the  pesticide  is  detected  at  25  percent 
of  the  GRGL.  EPA  is  to  tighten  up  on 
the  label  to  restrict  uses  and  practices 
that  may  contribute  to  contamination. 
If  the  pesticide  is  detected  at  50  per- 
cent of  the  GRGL.  EPA  and  the  SUte 
in  which  the  contamination  is  occur- 
ring are  charged  to  take  site-specific 
action  including  a  prohibition  of  fur- 
ther use  of  the  pesticide  in  the  area 
and  the  provision  of  alternative  water 
supplies  to  assure  that  public  health  is 
protected. 

This  bill  is  stronger  than  the  ground 
water  amendment  that  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  adopted  last  year.  It  is 
stronger  because  the  ground  water  re- 
sources protected  are  more  broadly  de- 
fined. It  is  stronger  because  the  stand- 
ard—the GRGL— is  tied  more  directly 
to  scientific  evidence  on  adverse 
health  and  environmental  effects.  And 
it  is  stronger  because  it  includes  new 
prevention  programs  that  require  the 
pesticide  producers,  the  States  and 
EPA  to  assist  the  farmer  with  the 
management  practices  that  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  contamination. 

The  real  test  of  this  bill  is  what  it 
does  for  the  American  farmer.  The 
economic  well-being  of  most  American 
farmers  is  tied  to  the  use  of  agricultur- 
al chemicals. 

Farmers  won't  abide  a  program  that 
takes  all  these  products  off  the  market 
because  of  detectable  amounts  in 
ground  water  at  the  very  lowest  ranges 
of  today's  analytical  science,  unless 
the  program  is  designed  and  nm  to 
give  them  a  central  role  in  protecting 
the  resource.  Show  them  how  to  pre- 
vent contamination  and  they  will,  be- 
cause the  drinking  water  supply  that 
is  at  risk  is  their  water  supply  serving 
their  family,  neighbors  and  communi- 
ty. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  have  been 
able  to  draft  this  bill  jointly  with  the 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  the  Environment  Committee 
in  the  Senate.  The  bill  will  be  referred 
to  both  committees  and  each  will  play 
a  role  in  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  President,  back  in  October  of 
1984,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment issued  a  major  two-volume  study 
on  ground  water  contamination.  The 
report  called  for  a  national  ground 
water  protection  strategy  that  would 
have  three  parts:  First,  prevention; 
second,  detection;  and  third,  correc- 
tion. 

OTA  argued  that  the  national  strat- 
egy must  emphasize  prevention  be- 
cause a  strategy  that  relies  on  detec- 
tion or  correction,  only,  would  not 
work.  To  fully  appreciate  their  conclu- 
sion, you  must  understand  a  little  bit 
about  ground  water. 
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Ground  water  does  not  mix  like  sur- 
face water  or  air,  so  plumes  of  con- 
tamination which  move  like  slugs 
through  the  soil  can  be  highly  concen- 
trated. 

Because  contaminants  percolate  to 
ground  water  slowly,  pollution  can  go 
on  for  several  years  before  any  hint  of 
the  problem  would  be  identified  by  a 
detection  strategy.  Even  if  the  source 
of  the  pollution  is  then  capped  or 
closed,  damage  to  the  ground  water  re- 
source may  continue  and  even  increase 
for  many  years  afterward. 

Testing  ground  water  supplies  for 
contamination  is  expensive.  The  aver- 
age water  sample— for  a  limited 
number  of  parameters— costs  between 
$200  and  $2,000  to  analyze.  There  are 
240,000  public  and  14  million  private 
ground  water  wells  in  the  Nation. 
That  is  a  cost  of  $3  to  $30  billion  just 
to  test  each  well  once.  So  we  can't  rely 
on  a  strategy  that  allows  the  resource 
to  be  degraded  in  the  belief  that  we 
can  detect  the  contaminants  at  the 
point  where  we  use  the  water. 

Ground  water  is  generally  delivered 
to  the  consumer  without  treatment. 
Unlike  surface  water  supplies,  where 
we  often  filter  the  water  or  apply  dis- 
infectants, we  drink  our  ground  water 
raw— untested  and  untreated. 

Ground  water,  once  contaminated,  is 
very  expensive  to  clean  up.  Super- 
fund— really  a  ground  water  protec- 
tion program— will  cost  the  Nation 
$8.5  billion  over  the  next  5  years,  aver- 
aging more  than  $8  mlUion  in  cleanup 
costs  at  each  site.  Preventing  contami- 
nation at  those  sites  would  have  been 
far  less  costly. 

Prevention  of  ground  water  pollu- 
tion by  pesticides  is  possible.  Let  me 
use  the  case  of  the  pesticide  aldicarb 
as  an  example.  Aldicarb — which  is  also 
called  Temik— is  a  pesticide  applied  to 
soil  to  kill  nematodes,  small  worms 
that  invade  plants  in  the  root  zone.  In 
the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's.  aldi- 
carb was  found  to  be  a  ground  water 
pollutant  over  extensive  areas  of  the 
United  States  including  Long  Island, 
upstate  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Florida, 
and  California.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
identified  as  a  problem  in  15  different 
States.  Hundreds  of  water  wells  have 
been  lost  to  aldicarb  contamination. 
Union  Carbide,  the  manufacturer  of 
aldicarb,  has  installed  carbon  filtra- 
tion systems  on  over  2.600  private 
water  supplies  to  remove  aldicarb  from 
household  water.  Union  Carbide  has 
found  it  necessary  to  sample  an  addi- 
tional 20.000  wells  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  contamination  problem. 

Only  after  all  of  that  expensive  ex- 
perience with  detection  and  correction 
did  Union  Carbide  begin  to  search  for 
ways  to  prevent  ground  water  con- 
tamination by  aldicarb.  There  preven- 
tion research  was  highly  successful. 
By  making  only  small  changes  in  the 
timing   and   rate   of   application,   by 
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using  very  simple  best  management 
practices,  it  was  demonstrated  that 
the  leaching  rate  for  aldicarb  on  many 
crops  could  be  reduced  by  as  much  as 
70  percent  without  losing  the  efficacy 
of  the  pesticide. 

The  lesson,  here,  is  that  no  one 
thought  to  look  for  the  management 
practices  that  would  reduce  the  leach- 
ing rate  before  the  pesticide  had  con- 
taminated water  supplies  in  15  States. 
And  even  today,  E3*A  is  not  requiring 
the  use  of  those  practices  in  the  appli- 
cation of  aldicarb.  We  can  and  we 
must  find  means  to  prevent  contami- 
nation by  pesticides. 

PURPOSE 

Prevention  is  the  focus  of  this 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
regard  I  would  like  to  emphasize  lan- 
guage which  is  contained  in  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  for  this  legislation. 
Those  words  are  as  follows: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  estab- 
lish standards,  regulations  and  require- 
ments that  will  prevent  contamination  of 
underground  sources  of  drinking  water  by 
pesticides  and  to  authorize  and  require  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  take  appropriate  regulatory 
and  other  actions  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment  from  injury  or  damage 
that  may  result  from  the  presence  of  pesti- 
cides in  ground  water. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  not  lose 
sight  of  the  environmental  aspects  of 
this  legislation.  Most  of  the  pesticide 
contamination  discussion  is  conducted 
in  the  context  of  protecting  human 
health  and  preventing  contamination 
of  drinking  water  wells.  But  the  refer- 
ence to  environmental  protection 
which  has  been  carefully  included  all 
through  this  bill  is  not  some  vague  in- 
vocation of  magic  words.  What  is  the 
significance  of  the  phrase,  "protect 
the  environment  from  pesticides  in 
ground  water?"  Well.  30  percent  of  the 
water  that  flows  in  our  streams  and 
rivers  each  year  is  discharged  to  the 
surface  from  a  ground  water  supply. 
At  critical  times  and  in  flow  periods, 
ground  water  discharge  may  be  th^ 
entire  source  of  water  in  some  surface 
water  bodies.  If  that  water  is  contami- 
nated by  pesticides,  serious  environ- 
mental damage— damage  to  fish, 
aquatic  life,  and  other  wildlife— may 
result.  Therefore,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  Administra- 
tor is  to  give  all  necessary  attention  to 
the  responsibility  for  environmental 
protection  which  is  assigned  to  the 
EPA  under  this  amendment.  When  we 
review  the  actions  taken  by  EPA 
under  this  new  authority,  we  expect  to 
see  a  recognizable  component  or  com- 
ponents that  are  designed  to  protect 
environmental  resources  from  damage 
by  pesticides  which  reach  the  surface 
environment  as  a  result  of  ground 
water  contamination. 

StnOtARY 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  it  would  be 
helpful  at  this  point  in  my  comments 


to  include  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Ground  Water  Protection  Program 
that  we  are  proposing  today. 

First,  the  bill  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  contamination  of  ground  water  re- 
sources broadly  defined.  This  includes 
current  and  future  drinking  water  sup- 
plies and  water  that  may  be  used  for 
other  purposes.  The"  definition  of  un- 
derground sources  of  drinking  water  is 
taken  from  an  EPA  regulation  which 
has  been  in  place  for  10  years  in  the 
underground  injection  control  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  when  registering  a  pesticide 
for  use.  EPA  will  examine  research 
and  monitoring  data  to  determine 
whether  the  pesticide  has  the  poten- 
tial to  leach  to  ground  water.  Any  pes- 
ticide found  at  three  or  more  sampling 
points  is  defined  to  be  a  leacher. 

Third,  if  a  pesticide  is  classified  as  a 
leacher.  EPA  will  set  a  ground  water 
residue  guidance  level  for  the  pesti- 
cide. The  GRGL  is  to  be  set  at  a  level 
which  is  protective  of  public  health.  If 
the  pesticide  is  a  carcinogen  and  EPA 
has  established  an  MCL  for  the  pesti- 
cide, the  MCL  may  be  used  as  the 
GRGL  but  only  if  there  is  negligible 
risk  of  chronic  health  effects  at  the 
MCL  level.  If  EPA  fails  to  set  a  GRGL 
and  the  pesticide  is  detected  at  three 
or  more  locations,  a  five  parts  per  bil- 
lion GRGL  is  established  automatical- 
ly. The  objective  of  the  program  is  to 
assure  that  the  GRGL  will  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. The  authority  for  the  GRGL 
is  included  in  an  amendment  to  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

Fourth,  if  a  pesticide  is  classified  as 
a  leacher,  the  producer  of  the  pesti- 
cide is  required  to  develop  manage- 
ment practices  which  will  be  effective 
in  preventing  leaching.  Information  on 
these  practices  is  to  be  disseminated  to 
State  agencies  and  pesticide  users. 

Fifth,  if  a  pesticide  is  classified  as  a 
leacher,  the  registrant  of  the  pesticide 
will  establish  a  representative  ground 
water  monitoring  program  at  a 
number  of  sites  where  the  pesticide  is 
used  to  detect  contamination  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  EPA  can  also  re- 
quire registration  monitoring  to  deter- 
mine national  exposure  to  the  pesti- 
cide and  remedial  monitoring  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  contamination  at 
any  particular  site. 

Sixth,  registrants  and  other  persons 
with  information  on  the  detection  of  a 
pesticide  in  ground  water  are  to  report 
that  information  to  EPA. 

Seventh,  if  a  pesticide  is  detected  in 
ground  water  and  EPA  determines 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood 
that  the  GRGL  will  be  exceeded  as  a 
result  of  the  registered  use  or  normal 
agricultural  practice,  EPA  is  to  impose 
further  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the 
pesticide  to  prevent  contamination. 
These  are  national  requirements  ap- 
plying to  all  users  of  the  pesticide  and 
appearing  on  the  label  for  the  prod- 
uct; 25  percent  of  the  GRGL  is  the 


presumptive  trigger  for  these  amend- 
ments. 

Eighth,  if  the  pesticide  is  detected  at 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  GRGL  at 
any  site,  the  EPA  and  the  State  in 
which  the  detection  occurred  are  to 
take  action  to  protect  public  health 
and  the  environment  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  contamination.  This  action  may 
include  a  ban  on  further  use  of  the 
pesticide  in  the  area  of  the  detection 
and  orders  tc^  require  the  provision  of 
alternative  water  supplies  or  other 
abatement  action. 

Ninth.  EIPA  is  to  provide  various 
forms  of  technical  assistance  and  in- 
formation to  the  States  and  to  the 
users  of  pesticide  products  to  improve 
management  practices. 

Tenth.  States  are  to  establish  pro- 
grams to  prevent  surface  water  pollu- 
tion and  ground  water  contamination 
by  pesticides.  These  programs  are  to 
be  coordinated  with  the  new  nonpoint 
source  pollution  programs  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  State  programs  must 
be  approved  by  "EPA  and  pesticides 
which  present  a  significant  threat  of 
polluting  surface  waters  or  contami- 
nating ground  waters  are  not  to  be 
used  in  States  without  approved  pro- 
grams. 

Eleventh,  annual  authorizations  of 
$50  million  for  the  EPA  program  and 
$25  miUion  for  grants  to  the  States  are 
included  in  the  bill. 

And  finally,  the  legislation  contains 
an  authorization  of  $25  million  per 
year  for  5  years  to  carry  out  this  new 
Ground  Water  Protection  Program. 

DEniriTIONS 

The  bill  that  we  are  introducing 
today  seeks  to  protect  ground  water 
from  contamination  in  a  variety  of 
ways  and  the  resource  protected  is 
broadly  defined.  Protection  is  afforded 
not  only  to  current  drinking  water 
sources,  both  public  and  private  wells, 
but  also  to  any  other  waters  which 
may  serve  drinking  water  or  for  other 
purposes  in  the  future.  The  definition 
of  "underground  sources  of  drinking 
water"  in  this  legislation  tracks  the 
definition  that  is  used  in  current  EPA 
regulations  for  the  underground  injec- 
tion control  program.  That  definition 
turns  on  two  notions,  one  related  to 
quantity  and  the  other  to  quality.  To 
be  an  underground  source  of  drinking 
water,  an  undergroimd  supply  must  be 
able  to  yield  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  a  well  to  meet  daily  needs. 
Yield  is,  of  course,  a  function  of  the 
depth  of  the  well  and  also  of  the  per- 
meability of  the  geologic  formation. 
Water  that  is  above  the  zone  of  satu- 
ration in  the  root  zone  would  not  gen- 
erally be  a  potential  source  of  drinking 
water  because  it  would  not  yield  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water  to  meet  daily 
needs  which  is  about  50  gallons  per 
day  per  person. 

On  the  issue  of  quality,  this  defini- 
tion,   and    the    definition    of    under- 
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ground  sources  of  drinking  water  in 
the  current  EPA  regulations,  affords 
an  extra  margin  of  protection.  Human 
beings  wlD  generally  drink  water  only 
if  the  mineral  content  is  less  than 
about  500  parts  per  million  total  dis- 
solved solids.  But  the  definition  of  un- 
derground sources  of  drinking  water  in 
this  legislation  Includes  waters  with 
total  dissolved  solids  up  to  10.000  parts 
per  million.  Extending  the  definition 
to  this  range  provides  protection  from 
pesticide  contamination  for  water  that 
might  be  treated  to  remove  dissolved 
solids  to  bring  it  within  the  normal 
range  considered  appropriate  for 
human  consumption  and  also  protects 
ground  water  for  other  uses  such  as 
livestock  watering  where  use  is  not  ex- 
cluded because  of  the  presence  of  dis- 
solved solids  at  low  levels. 

Of  course,  any  source,  whatever  the 
yield  of  the  well,  the  depth  of  the  well 
or  the  quality  of  the  water  produced 
which  is  currently  used  as  a  drinking 
water  supply  would  be  afforded  pro- 
tection under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  other 
aspects  of  the  definitions  in  this 
amendment  which  I  would  like  to 
mention.  First,  the  definition  of 
"ground  water  sampling  point"  indi- 
cates that  the  sampling  well  should  be 
of  an  adequate  depth  to  assure  the  col- 
lection of  ground  water  samples.  This 
language  does  not  mean  that  the 
sample  has  to  be  representative  of  the 
quality  of  all  the  water  in  the  aquifer. 
It  is  not  required  that  one  go  to  a 
depth  of  500  feet  in  a  1,000-foot  thick 
aquifer  to  get  a  representative  sample. 
All  that  is  required  is  that  the  sam- 
pling well  be  of  depth  adequate  to 
sample  water  that  could  eventually 
enter  a  drinking  water  well  taking  into 
account  the  quantity  of  water  that  is 
necessary  to  meet  daily  needs. 

The  second  item  in  the  definitions 
that  needs  to  be  mentioned  relates  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "reliable  ana- 
Ijrtical  data."  Such  data  is  information 
on  the  presence  of  a  pesticide  in 
ground  water.  The  methodology  used 
to  produce  the  data  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient validity  and  reliability  so  that  a 
positive  indication  in  a  sample  can  be 
used  for  regulatory  purposes.  To 
assure  this  level  of  quality  the  defini- 
tion refers  to  recognized  standards  and 
good  laboratory  practices.  No  extraor- 
dinary effort  to  verify  or  prove  con- 
tamination is  intended. 

Another  important  definition  in  this 
bill  is  the  definition  of  the  term  pesti- 
cide. As  used  in  this  legislation  that 
term  includes  all  of  the  active  and 
inert  ingredients  and  their  metabolites 
and  degradation  products  associated 
with  a  pesticide  product.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary under  the  provisions  of  this  def- 
inition that  a  ground  water  sample 
contain  ingredients  in  precisely  the 
same  chemical  formulation  as  is  found 
In  the  pesticide  product  when  it  is 
sold.  Because  ingredients  will  be  trans- 


ported and  degraded  at  different  rates 
once  they  are  released  into  the  envi- 
ronment, ground  water  samples  will 
not  match  the  formulations  of  the  pes- 
ticide product  in  its  manufactured 
form.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  read 
the  use  of  the  term  pesticide  broadly 
here  to  include  aU  of  the  chemical 
constituents  and  byproducts  in  order 
to  assure  adequate  protection  of 
ground  water  resources. 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  inclusion  of 
this  definition  that  EPA  be  required  to 
set  a  standard  for  all  of  the  possible 
degradation  products  of  a  pesticide  at 
the  time  of  registration.  However,  if  it 
is  apparent  at  the  time  of  registration 
or  becomes  apparent  through  use  of 
the  pesticide  that  one  or  more  degra- 
dation products  are  a  significant 
ground  water  contamination  problem, 
standards  must  be  established  by  EPA. 

POmmAI.TO  LKACH 

Moving  on  from  the  definitions  to 
the  substantive  provisions,  an  impor- 
tant element  of  this  bill  is  a  require- 
ment that  EPA  establish  criteria  to  de- 
termine whether  a  pesticide  has  the 
potential  to  leach  into  ground  water. 
This  is  an  essential  element,  if  we  are 
serious  about  preventing,  rather  than 
simply  responding  to,  ground  water 
contamination.  In  developing  such  cri- 
teria, the  Administrator  of  EPA  is  to 
begin  with  the  factors  listed  in  subsec- 
tion (cKl)  of  the  new  section  31.  EPA 
has  been  working  to  develop  such  cri- 
teria and  the  purpose  of  this  language 
is  simply  to  give  a  legislative  home  to 
the  work  that  is  already  underway. 

At  the  time  of  registration  or  at  the 
time  EPA  proposes  a  registration 
standard  for  a  pesticide,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  to  determine  whether  the 
pesticide  has  the  potential  to  leach 
into  ground  water.  The  Administrator 
will  require  the  person  proposing  to 
register  a  pesticide  to  provide  data  on 
the  fate  and  transport  of  that  pesti- 
cide in  the  environment  including  the 
saturated  and  unsaturated  zone.  Based 
on  that  information,  the  criteria  that 
the  Administrator  has  established  and 
other  information  that  may  be  avail- 
able, the  Administrator  will  make  a  de- 
termination whether  the  pesticide  has 
the  potential  to  leach  into  ground 
water. 

Any  pesticide  that  has  been  detected 
at  three  or  more  sampling  points  is 
considered  to  have  leaching  potential. 
If  at  the  time  of  registration.  EPA 
makes  a  determination  that  a  pesticide 
does  not  have  the  potential  to  leach, 
but  subsequently,  that  pesticide  is  dis- 
covered at  three  or  more  ground  water 
sampling  points,  then  the  determina- 
tion is  to  be  changed  to  classify  the 
pesticide  as  a  potential  leacher.  In  ad- 
dition, we  would  expect  EPA  to  revisit 
the  criteria,  if  they  fail  to  flag  pesti- 
cides which  are  subsequently  found  in 
ground  water  supplies. 

A  determination  that  a  pesticide  has 
the   potential   to   leach   into   ground 


water  is  the  first  step  in  prevention  of 
contamination.  For  this  reason,  the 
Administrator  should  err  on  the  side 
of  protecting  human  health  and  the 
envirorunent  and  make  a  determina- 
tion that  a  pesticide  has  no  leaching 
potential  only  when  any  other  conclu- 
sion is  unsupportable. 

RKCOMMENDED  PRACTICKS 

If  a  pesticide  is  determined  to  be  a 
leacher.  the  registrant  of  the  pesticide 
is  to  develop  best  management  prac- 
tices which  will  be  effective  in  pre- 
venting ground  water  contamination. 
Information  on  these  practices  is  to  be 
disseminated  to  the  users  of  the  pesti- 
cide and  to  the  State  agencies  which 
are  developing  management  programs 
under  the  new  section  32.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  get  information  from  the 
registrants— including  fate  and  trans- 
port data— that  would  be  helpful  in 
putting  together  prevention  programs. 
The  management  practices  to  be  de- 
veloped under  this  new  subsection  are 
in  addition  to  the  label  requirements 
which  EPA  identifies  as  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  GRGL  will  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
new  prevention  subsection  of  the  bill 
which  was  not  included  in  the  ground 
water  amendments  which  the  House 
and  Senate  adopted  last  year.  The  in- 
formation generated  and  made  avail- 
able as  a  result  of  these  requirements 
is  to  be  helpful  to  the  farmer  in  man- 
aging his  or  her  operation  to  prevent 
ground  water  contamination.  It  is  a 
means  to  enlist  the  stewardship  of  our 
agricultural  producers  to  achieve  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  this  bill. 
MOMrroRiiic 

Iti.  President,  there  is  an  additional 
element  of  ground  water  protection  in 
subsection  (e)  of  this  new  section  31  of 
FIFRA.  If  EPA  determines  that  a  pes- 
ticide has  the  potential  to  leach  into 
ground  water,  then  the  registrant  is 
required  to  conduct  ground  water 
monitoring  with  respect  to  that  pesti- 
cide. The  purpose  of  the  monitoring  is 
to  assure  that  we  get  the  earliest  possi- 
ble information  on  the  actual  fate  of 
the  pesticide  in  the  environment.  We 
should  not  wait  for  the  pesticide  to  be 
accidentally  discovered  by  a  person 
monitoring  a  drinking  water  supply 
for  some  other  purpose,  but  rather 
should  require  the  registrant  of  the 
suspected  leacher  to  conduct  a  target- 
ed monitoring  program  at  sites  that 
are  representative  of  the  places  where 
the  pesticide  is  used. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  registrant 
be  required  to  install  monitoring  wells 
at  all  or  even  a  very  large  number  of 
locations.  It  is  only  Intended  that  EPA 
design  a  reasonable  monitoring  pro- 
gram for  the  pesticide  to  be  conducted 
by  the  registrant  at  sites  reasonably 
representative  of  the  crops,  climates, 
soils,    and    hydrogeology    associated 


with  use  of  the  pesticide  so  as  to 
assure  that  reliable  analytical  data 
will  be  available  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable time  should  the  pesticide,  in 
fact,  leach  to  ground  water. 

Mr.  President,  one  aspect  of  the  pes- 
ticide contamination  problem  that  is 
especially  troubling  is  the  long  lag 
time  that  may  occur  between  applica- 
tion of  the  pesticide  and  the  date  that 
it  actually  shows  up  on  a  ground  water 
sample.  Contaminants  move  very 
slowly  in  the  soil  and  ground  water.  It 
may  take  years  for  a  pesticide  applied 
on  the  surface  to  reach  the  water 
table  40  or  50  feet  below.  Because  of 
this  long  period  of  percolation,  pesti- 
cides will  build  up  on  the  soil  and, 
even  if  the  pesticide  is  banned  for  use 
on  the  surface  after  the  first  detection 
is  made  in  the  ground  water  below,  the 
level  of  contamination  will  continue  to 
increase  as  the  built  up  pesticide 
moves  into  the  saturated  zone.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  focused  in  this  amendment  on 
provisions  that  will  assure  the  earliest 
(Kjssible  detection  of  ground  water 
contamination.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  representative  monitoring  provi- 
sions included  in  this  legislative  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  President,  this  representative 
monitoring  requirement  is  one  of 
three  new  monitoring  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  The  other  two 
might  be  called  registration  and  reme- 
dial monitoring.  Authority  to  require 
monitoring  exists  under  the  data  col- 
lection provisions  of  existing  law.  This 
new  language  is  simply  to  clarify  the 
likely  conditions  under  which  that  au- 
thority might  be  used.  Registration 
monitoring  would  occur  in  a  situation 
where  EPA  was  reviewing  the  registra- 
tion of  a  pesticide  and  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  exposures  which  might  be 
experienced  across  the  country.  Reme- 
dial monitoring  is  intended  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  con- 
tamination at  a  specific  site  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  response  actions. 
In  both  cases  this  monitoring  would  be 
conducted  by  the  registrant  or  regis- 
trants of  the  pesticide. 

In  addition  to  the  actions  legally  re- 
quired here,  it  is  my  hope  that  EPA 
will  also  be  exploring  monitoring  tech- 
nology that  does  not  rely  solely  on 
ground  water  samples.  We  need  to  de- 
velop and  take  advantage  of  technolo- 
gy that  focuses  on  monitoring  of  the 
unsaturated  zone  so  that  ground  water 
contamination  might  be  predicted 
even  before  it  occurs.  I  know  that 
monitoring  technology  for  the  unsatu- 
rated zone  is  not  entirely  reliable  at 
this  time,  but  EPA  should  be  making 
every  effort  in  its  research  and  devel- 
opment program  to  perfect  monitoring 
techniques  for  the  unsaturated  zone  so 
that  they  can  be  implemented  as  a 
part  of  the  FIFRA  program  and  in 
other  ground  water  protection  regimes 
like  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  We 


have  included  an  authorization  for 
that  kind  of  research  at  a  later  point 
in  the  bill. 

NOnnCATION 

Another  important  aspect  of  this 
amendment  is  the  notification  require- 
ment. Registrants  are  required  to 
notify  EPA  within  15  working  days  if  a 
registrant  obtains,  through  its  own 
testing  source  or  through  some  other 
source,  reliable  analytical  data  that  a 
pesticide  has  been  detected  at  any 
ground  water  sampling  point.  The  no- 
tification report  to  EPA  is  to  include 
information  regarding  the  detection, 
and  circumstances  under  which  the 
pesticide  was  detected.  The  amend- 
ment mentions  factors  such  as  well 
type,  soil  type,  method  used,  date,  in- 
formation on  the  accuracy  of  the 
method,  and  quality  assurance  and 
control  procedures. 

GROUND  WATER  RESIDDE  CDIDANCE  LEVEL 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  principal 
elements  in  this  consensus  package  is 
not  actually  an  amendment  to  FIFRA. 
but  rather  is  drafted  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 
Under  a  new  section  1429  of  the  drink- 
ing water  law.  EPA  will  be  setting  new 
health-based  standards  for  drinking 
water  supplies  to  assure  that  pesticide 
contamination  does  not  become  a 
threat  to  the  health  of  our  citizens. 
These  new  standards  are  called  ground 
water  residue  guidance  levels— the  ac- 
ronym is  GRGL,  pronounced  "gurgle" 
in  the  discussions  that  we  have  been 
having.  However  frivolous  the  nick- 
name, the  purpose  embodied  in  this 
amendment  to  the  drinking  water  law 
is  a  serious  and  important  effort  to 
assure  adequate  protection  for  our 
drinking  water  and  ground  water  sup- 
plies. 

We  have  made  the  ground  water  res- 
idue guidance  level  a  part  of  the  drink- 
ing water  law  because  the  consider- 
ations that  are  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  setting  a  GRGL  are  very 
similar  to  those  that  are  employed 
when  setting  standards  under  the 
drinking  water  law.  The  MCLG  stand- 
ard in  that  law  is  based  on  a  level  of 
protection  that  assures  no  adverse 
effect  on  human  health.  The  standard 
in  this  proposed  legislation  in  the 
same  standard. 

Mr.  President.  FIFRA  is  a  risk  bal- 
ancing statute.  It  instructs  the  Admin- 
istrator to  allow  the  use  of  a  pesticide 
where  no  unreasonable  risk  of  injury 
to  human  health,  welfare,  or  the  envi- 
ronment can  be  expected.  The  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  does  not  call  upon 
the  Administrator  to  balance  the  risks 
and  benefits  of  a  pesticide,  or  any 
other  chemical,  in  setting  standards.  It 
is  not  like  FIFRA  in  that  respect. 

The  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  conducted  a  hearing  on 
legislation  similar  to  the  bill  we  intro- 
duced today  in  September  of  last  year. 
At  that  hearing  every  witness— includ- 
ing representatives  of  EPA.  the  States. 


the  pesticide  manufacturers,  the  envi- 
ronmental community  and  farm  orga- 
nizations—all of  those  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  the  GRGL  established  by 
this  legislation  should  be  solely 
health-based  and  that  no  consider- 
ation of  the  benefits  of  the  pesticide 
should  be  taken  into  account  when 
setting  drinking  water  standards  for 
the  pesticide.  So  we  decided  in  this  bill 
to  make  the  GRGL  setting  authority  a 
new  part  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act,  rather  than  FIFRA,  to  assure 
that  the  standard  is  one  that  protects 
human  health  from  any  adverse 
effect. 

The  GRGL  is  consistent  with  the 
health  protection  requirements  of 
SDWA,  as  specified  in  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  to  set  maximum 
contaminant  level  goals  under  that 
law.  The  language  in  this  bill  requires 
that  the  Administrator  set  the  GRGL 
at  the  level  which  presents  no  adverse 
effect  on  the  health  of  persons.  This  is 
an  appropriate  standard  for  the 
GRGL,  Mr.  President,  because  this 
standard  is  intended  to  be  a  part  of  a 
regulatory  program  that  ^  protects 
ground  water  from  contamination. 
This  is  not  a  cleanup  program.  This  is 
not  a  program  for  treating  contami- 
nated water.  This  is  a  prevention  pro- 
gram, and  as  such,  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  standard  for  the  GRGL  par- 
allel the  standard  for  the  maximum 
contaminant  level  goal  in  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act. 

The  Administrator  is  to  establish  a 
ground  water  residue  guidance  level 
for  a  pesticide  whenever  the  Adminis- 
trator registers  or  reregisters  a  pesti- 
cide that  has  the  potential  to  leach 
into  ground  water.  In  addition, 
GRGL's  are  to  be  issued  if:  First,  the 
pesticide  has  been  detected  at  ground 
water  sampling  points  at  three  differ- 
ent locations;  second,  the  pesticide  has 
been  detected  in  drinking  water  wells 
or  wellfields  serving  more  than  500 
people,  or  three,  a  Federal  agency  or 
the  Governor  of  a  State  petitions  the 
Administrator  to  set  a  GRGL  for  a 
pesticide. 

Based  on  these  criteria,  it  is  expect- 
ed that  GRGL's  would  be  established 
for  a  large  number  of  pesticides.  EPA 
is  preparing  to  conduct  a  national 
survey  on  pesticide  contamination  of 
ground  water.  As  a  part  of  that  survey 
EPA  is  developing  health  advisories 
for  several  dozen  pesticides.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  EPA  will  be  able  to  use 
the  information  in  the  health  advisor- 
ies to  quickly  develop  the  GRGL's  au- 
thorized by  this  amendment. 

But  it  must  be  imderstood  that 
GRGL's  will  not  be  serving  the  same 
purpose  as  those  advisories.  Health 
advisories  have  been  developed  by  the 
drinking  water  office  at  EPA  as  an  in- 
formal mechanism  to  assist  others  in 
preventing  short-term  exposures  that 
may  present  an  imminent  and  substan- 
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tial  endangennent  to  public  health. 
They  are  not  intended  to  substitute 
for  regulatory  standards,  nor  do  they 
reflect  the  same  considerations  as  to 
health  protection  which  the  Adminis- 
trator is  instructed  to  take  into  ac- 
count under  this  legislation. 

I  cannot  overstate  the  importance  of 
the  health  standard.  Mr.  President.  It 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  funda- 
mental to  all  our  environmental  stat- 
utes. Here  the  the  Administrator  is  re- 
quired to  establish  GRGL's  that  are 
sufficiently  stringent  to  protect 
human  health,  including  populations 
such  as  children  who  may  be  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  pesticide  exposure. 
He  must  also  take  into  account  other 
factors  which,  if  present,  would  indi- 
cate that  an  additional  margin  of 
safety  in  the  standard  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  some  resist- 
ance to  using  a  health-based  standard 
in  this  and  other  ground  water  protec- 
tion programs.  Much  of  this  resistance 
comes  from  the  present  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Mr.  Lee  Thomas.  His  concern 
arises  because  EPA  has  traditionally— 
and  rightly— interpreted  the  MCLG 
mandate  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  as  a  zero  standard  for  some  drink- 
ing water  contaminants.  The  zero 
standard  results  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  known  threshold  for  the 
adverse  effects  of  some  substances.  In 
particular,  cancer-causing  substances 
are  not  thought  to  be  safe — of  no 
effect— in  any  amount. 

EPA  has  proposed  that  they  be 
given  authority  to  set  a  non-zero 
OROL  for  carcinogenic  pesticides 
which  will  be  regulated  under  this  leg- 
islation. Generally,  the  authors  of  this 
bill  are  very  uncomfortable  with  this 
proposal  by  the  Agency.  Risk  assess- 
ment is  the  source  of  substantial  and 
continuing  friction  between  EPA  and 
its  authorizing  committees  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  complicated  scientific 
methodology,  easily  manipulated  for 
political  purposes  and  relatively  new 
and  unsettled  as  a  major  tool  in  the 
decisiotunaking  processes  of  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

Nevertheless,  and  with  considerable 
caution,  we  are  willing  in  the  context 
of  this  legislation  to  discuss  with  E3>A 
nonzero  standards  for  carcinogens  in 
very  limited  circumstances.  Where 
EPA  has  adopted  a  maximum  contain- 
ment level  under  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  which  presents  no  more 
than  a  negligible  lifetime  risk  of 
chronic  adverse  health  effects,  the 
MCL  may  be  used  as  the  GRGL  for 
purposes  of  this  program. 

We  must  be  extremely  cautious  and 
thoroughly  consistent  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  term  "negligible  risk" 
throughout  this  debate.  It  is  offered  in 
response  to  the  Agency's  request  for  a 
reference  standard  which  would 
expose  persons  to  no  more  than  a  1  in 
1  million  lifetime  risk  of  chronic  ad- 


verse health  effects  with  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety  using  traditional  and 
conservative  risk  assessment  models 
and  inferences.  In  some  cases  negligi- 
ble risk  might  require  standards  af- 
fording even  more  protection  where 
especially  sensitive  populations  will  be 
exposed  or  where  there  are  other  sig- 
nificant exposures  in  addition  to  the 
presence  of  the  pesticide  in  ground 
water.  In  no  event  would  the  term 
"negligible  risk"  imply  or  authorize  a 
GRGL  with  a  risk  of  chronic  effects 
greater  than  1  in  1  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  established 
guidelines  for  risk  assessment  which 
have  been  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  These  guidelines  are  to  serve 
as  the  foundation  for  any  MCL  which 
would  meet  the  "negligible  risk"  test 
which  I  have  just  outlined.  We  don't 
wish  to  freeze  these  guidelines  in 
place.  They  will  gradually  evolve  as  we 
leam  more  about  the  science  of  risk 
assessment.  But  any  MCL  established 
as  the  result  of  a  radical  departure 
from  these  guidelines  shall  be  disquali- 
fied as  a  potential  GRGL  under  this 
legislative  language. 

It  should  be  clear  that  we  take  this 
step  with  great  reluctance.  But  we  do 
so  here  to  protect  a  larger  concern.  It 
is  our  impression  that  the  drinking 
water  program  at  EPA  is  moving— and 
moving  rapidly— away  from  adequate 
health  protection  in  the  maximum 
contaminant  levels  which  it  is  setting. 
Because  MCL's  are  now  t>eing  used  in 
other  programs  including  Superfund 
and  RCRA  there  is  growing  and  inap- 
propriate pressure  on  the  drinking 
water  office  to  set  less  stringent  stand- 
ards—standards that  will  trigger  less 
regulation  and  impose  lower  costs  on 
the  regulated  community.  MCL's  in 
the  risk  range  of  1  in  10,000  are  simply 
unacceptable.  But  that  is  the  direction 
in  which  the  program  is  going.  And  to 
reach  this  accommodation  with  pur- 
poses other  than  protecting  drinking 
water  supply,  the  Agency  has  com- 
pletely abandoned  the  standard-set- 
ting procedures  which  the  Congress 
established  in  SDWA  and  the  1986 
amendments. 

The  bUl  we  offer  today  imposes  in- 
centives that  may  move  the  program 
in  the  other  direction.  Only  If  the 
MCL  affords  protection  against  all  but 
negligible  risk  can  it  be  used  as  a 
GRGL  in  the  pesticide  program. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be 
deemed  an  adequate  response  to  the 
concerns  which  the  Agency  has  ex- 
pressed with  respect  to  standards  for 
nonthreshold  contaminants.  We  offer 
it  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  con- 
ciliation. But  we  do  not  intend  to  move 
further.  Using  MCL's  which  are  not 
protective  of  himian  health  is  not  an 
option.  It  would  also  not  be  appropri- 
ate to  establish  negligible  risk  GRGL's 
completely  independent  of  the  drink- 
ing water  program.  We  need  to  be  inte- 


grating, not  balkanizing,  the  various 
ground  water  protection  authorities 
that  are  being  developed.  This  bill 
does  that.  It  is  a  good  faith  response 
to  the  concerns  that  the  Agency  has 
expressed. 

Mr.  President,  the  ground  water  resi- 
due guidance  level  established  under 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  will  serve 
as  a  standard  for  prevention  measures 
taken  under  the  two  other  major  sec- 
tions of  this  legislation.  Those  sections 
are  amendments  to  FIFRA.  One  sec- 
tion requires  the  Administrator  to  reg- 
ulate pesticides  through  so-called  reg- 
istration amendments  to  prevent  the 
ground  water  residue  guidance  levels 
from  being  exceeded  in  drinking  water 
and  potential  sources  of  drinking 
water.  And  subsection  (i)  of  this  new 
section  31  of  FIFRA  will  require  the 
States  and  EPA  to  work  together, 
taking  measures  that  may  necessarily 
go  beyond  general  registration  require- 
ments, to  assure  on  a  site-specific  basis 
that  the  GRGL  is  not  exceeded  in  any 
underground  source  of  drinking  water. 

RBCISTRATIOIf  AMXNSMEirTS 

One  of  the  principal  elements  of  pes- 
ticide regulation  under  FIFRA  are  the 
restrictions  that  are  put  on  the  use  of 
a  pesticide  at  the  time  of  registration. 
Subsection  31(h)  of  this  bill  uses  these 
registration  amendments  to  assure 
that  GRGL's  will  not  be  exceeded  in 
ground  water.  Nothing  in  this  lan- 
guage authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
register  a  pesticide  that  may  present 
an  unreasonable  risk  of  injury  to 
human  health  or  the  environment  as  a 
result  of  the  potential  for  the  pesti- 
cide to  leach  into  ground  water.  This 
legislation  is  not  designed  to  license 
leachers,  but  to  protect  ground  water 
and.  thus,  the  Administrator's  author- 
ity and  current  policy  to  decline  to 
register  pesticides  that  present  an  un- 
reasonable risk  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  they  will  leach  to  ground 
water  or  for  any  other  reason  is  not 
disturbed. 

Furthermore,  EPA  is  to  include  at 
the  time  of  registration  all  the  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  a  pesticide  which 
the  Administrator  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
FIFRA  statute.  We  do  not  intend  to 
send  a  signal  with  this  bill  that  restric- 
tions on  the  registration  or  label  of  a 
pesticide  to  protect  ground  water  are 
only  appropriate  after  contamination 
has  actually  been  discovered.  That 
would  be  completely  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  this  bill.  Rather  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  assure  that  when  the  EPA 
learns  that  a  ground  water  residue 
guidance  level  for  a  pesticide  is  likely 
to  be  exceeded,  a  mandatory  and  Judi- 
cially enforceable  duty  is  imposed  on 
the  Administrator  to  restrict  the  use 
of  the  pesticide  to  avoid  that  result. 
Again  this  language  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent contamination  and  to  assure  that 


the  health-baaed  ground  water  residue 
guidance  level  will  not  be  exceeded. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  includes  cer- 
tain provisions  that  define  the  point  at 
which  the  Administrator  is  required  to 
impose  registration  amendments  to 
protect  ground  water  supplies.  To  give 
definition  to  the  phrase  "determine 
whether  there  is  a  reasonable  likeli- 
hood that  the  ground  water  residue 
guidance  level  will  be  exceeded"  this 
legislation  explicitly  includes  a  pre- 
sumption that  such  a  determination 
will  be  triggered  whenever  the  pesti- 
cide has  been  detected  in  an  amount 
which  exceeds  25  percent  of  the 
ground  water  residue  guidance  level  in 
different  localities.  The  25  percent 
standard— which  is  a  fraction  of  the 
health-based  standard— is  appropriate 
in  this  instance  because  ground  water 
is.  as  I  have  said  earlier,  not  thorough- 
ly mixed  and  as  a  result  the  quantity 
of  a  contaminant  at  a  particular  sam- 
pling point  may  vary  by  as  much  as  an 
order  of  magnitude  in  separate  sam- 
ples drawn  from  that  single  site  over  a 
short  period  of  time.  So  at  one  time  we 
may  find  that  the  level  of  contamina- 
tion is  only  25  percent  of  the  GRGL. 
but  could  find,  even  on  the  next  day.  a 
sample  that  is  contaminated  at  a  level 
which  is  two-and-one-half  times  the 
GRGL.,Thus,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  a  GRGL  might  be  ex- 
ceeded, even  if  a  sample  or  samples  in- 
dicate contamination  at  a  fraction  of 
the  health-based  standard  established 
under  the  drinking  water  law.  Again, 
as  in  other  public  health  and  environ- 
mental protection  programs,  when 
there  is  doubt  or  uncertainty,  EPA  is 
to  err  on  the  conservative  side — on  the 
side  of  protecting  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

In  this  section  of  the  amendment 
the  phrase  "in  different  localities"  is 
to  indicate  that  EPA  is  not  required  to 
impose  registration  amendments  be- 
cause the  25  percent  trigger  has  been 
exceeded  at  a  single  place.  There  is  no 
need  to  set  in  motion  a  national  re- 
striction because  of  a  unique  contami- 
nation incident.  However,  the  phrase 
is  not  intended  to  allow  EPA  to  ignore 
the  first  signs  of  contamination  which 
may  result  from  normal  practices  of 
pesticide  use.  EPA  is  not  to  set  some 
arbitrary  trigger  based  on  the  number 
of  locations  at  which  contamination 
has  been  detected  in  excess  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  GRGL  and  wait  to  act 
until  after  that  nimaber  of  incidents 
has  been  discovered.  EPA  should 
impose  restrictions  even  if  the  25  per- 
cent level  has  been  exceeded  at  only 
one  site,  if  at  that  site  the  contamina- 
tion resulted  from  normal  practices 
which  can  be  expected  to  result  in  con- 
tamination at  other  places  where  the 
pesticide  is  used. 

The  registration  amendments  re- 
quired by  this  section  are  to  be  im- 
posed promptly.  The  procedures  for 
imposing  amendments  are  specified  in 


the  FIFRA  statute  rather  than  this 
bill.  EPA  is  to  begin  the  process  by 
proposing  the  amendments  within  60 
days  after  the  25  percent  trigger  has 
been  reached  and  is  to  proceed  with 
the  regulatory  process  so  that  the  re- 
strictions necessary  to  protect  ground 
water  are  effective  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble thereafter.  Although  the  adminis- 
trative processes  are  those  of  FIFRA. 
we  do  not  intend  to  substitute  the  "un- 
reasonable risk"  standard  of  FIFRA 
for  any  part  of  the  determinations 
that  are  triggered  by  the  ground  water 
residue  guidance  levels  which  are  es- 
tablished under  the  Safe  Drinldng 
Water  Act. 

Rsspoif  SB  AxrrHORrms 

Mr.  President,  another  major  provi- 
sion of  this  legislation  is  subsection 
31(i)  which  establishes  authority  for 
response  to  ground  water  contamina- 
tion at  a  specific  site.  Again,  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  are  to  assure  that 
the  ground  water  residue  guidance 
level  for  a  pesticide  will  not  be  exceed- 
ed. Here,  the  Administrator  is  required 
to  take  action,  action  which  goes 
beyond  that  required  by  general  regis- 
tration amendraents,  only  after  EPA 
receiveSf'lnformation  that  a  detection 
of  50  percent  of  a  GRGL  has  been 
made  at  a  particular  ground  water 
water  sampling  point.  The  action 
taken  by  the  Administrator  in  the  first 
instance  wUl  rely  on  the  States  which 
are  given  180  days  to  take  steps  that 
will  bring  and  retain  the  level  of  the 
pesticide  in  the  water  supply  to  a 
point  that  is  below  the  GRGL.  If  the 
State  do  not  have  sufficient  authority 
or  fail  to  act  within  the  180  day 
period,  the  duty  to  bring  and  retain 
the  contamination  to  a  level  that  is 
below  the  GRGL  falls  on  ETA.  The 
general  standard  which  applies  to 
EPA's  actions  under  this  section  is  one 
which  will  protect  human  health  and 
the  environment  from  adverse  effects 
as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  the  [>esti- 
cide  in  the  drinking  water  well. 

The  authority  for  EPA  to  conduct  a 
response  is  available  immediately. 
There  is  no  time  lag  between  the  date 
of  enactment  and  the  time  when  EPA 
may  use  this  response  authority. 
There  are  thousands  of  wells  in  the 
Nation  that  are  already  contaminated 
with  pesticides  and  it  is  expected  that 
response  to  that  contamination  will 
begin  as  soon  as  GRGLs  are  promul- 
gated under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act. 

People  should  not  drink  contaminat- 
ed water.  And  authority  to  prevent  the 
distribution  of  contaminated  water 
should  be  used.  Alternative  water  sup- 
plies should  be  made  available  immedi- 
ately. But  the  response  should  also  in- 
clude cleanup  of  the  contaminated 
supply  so  that  the  original  resource  is 
restored  to  productive  use. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  signifi- 
cant modifications  in  the  site-specific 
response   authorities  which  were   in- 


cluded in  the  bill  last  year.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  changes  is  to  reduce  the 
resource  burden  that  the  response  pro- 
gram wiU  impose  on  EPA.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  significant  pesticide  con- 
tamination has  already  been  discov- 
ered in  7,000  wells.  Responding  to  con- 
tamination of  that  extent  will  be  a 
very  big  job. 

The  way  the  biU  was  structured  last 
year,  site-specific  response  was  very  re- 
source intensive.  It  included  substan- 
tial administrative  procedure  and  was 
open  to  chaUenge  and  review  by  aU  af- 
fected persons.  This  bill  takes  a  more 
generic  approach.  EPA  is  to  promul- 
gate a  regulation  which  includes  a  for- 
mula to  determine  the  land  area  in 
which  any  use  prohibition  will  be  ef- 
fective. The  regulation  may  be  re- 
viewed in  court  at  the  time  of  promul- 
gation but  will  not  be  subject  to  review 
when  it  is  applied  on  a  site-specific 
basis.  The  response  shall  to  the  extent 
practicable  rely  on  readily  available 
data. 

These  modifications  are  intended  to 
respond  to  legitimate  resource  con- 
cerns which  were  raised  by  'EPA.  But 
they  are  not  intended  to  diminish  the 
public  health  protection  afforded  by 
this  part  of  the  program.  Response  au- 
thorities have  not  been  removed— the 
administrative  process  is  simply 
streamlined. 

Mr.  President,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Elnvironmental  Protection  Agency 
has  authority  to  respond  to  contami- 
nation of  drinking  water  supplies  by 
pesticides  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  several  laws.  In  addition  to  FIFRA. 
the  E3*A  may  also  respond  under  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response. 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act.  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  and  perhaps  other  statutes. 
These  authorities  are  very  broadly 
drafted  and  include  everything  from 
imposing  monitoring  requirements  to 
mandating  cleanup  of  a  contaminated 
aquifer.  Although  the  language  of  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  only  makes  ref- 
erence to  the  specific  response  au- 
thorities of  FIFRA,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  which  displaces  or  alters  the 
response  authorities  that  are  con- 
tained in  these  other  statutes  or  which 
would  suggest  that  only  FIFRA  au- 
thorities should  be  used  to  respond  to 
pesticide  contamination  of  ground 
water. 

The  other  response  authorities  do 
exist.  They  were  intended  to  be  used. 
And  they  should  be  applied  by  ElPA  to 
incidents  of  pesticide  contamination 
which  come  to  light  as  a  result  of  im- 
plementing the  provisions  contained  in 
these  amendments.  The  duty  of  the 
Administrator  to  prevent  human  expo- 
sure to  dangerous  levels  of  drinking 
water  contaminants  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
is  not  a  duty  to  be  segregated  from  the 
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responsibilities  created  here.  All  of  the 
authorities  that  have  been  granted  by 
the  Congress  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  should  be  used  in  a 
coordinated  way  to  protect  public 
health  from  the  threat  that  is  posed 
by  pesticide  contamination  of  ground 
water  supplies. 

DirOUtATIOIl 

Mr.  President,  an  additional  element 
of  this  legislation  creates  an  authority 
for  EPA  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  including  the 
Department  of  Agriciilture,  to  enter 
into  arrangements  that  wlU  make 
available  to  individual  farmers  infor- 
mation that  has  been  collected  on  soil 
and  climate  characteristics  that  would 
be  helpful  to  the  farmer  as  he  or  she 
makes  decisions  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  a  particular  pesticide.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, much  of  this  site-specific  infor- 
mation has  already  been  developed  by 
the  soil  conservation  districts  and  nat- 
ural resource  agencies  of  this  country. 
What  we  are  promoting  here  is  an 
effort  to  organize  this  information  in  a 
way  that  makes  it  useful  to  the  farmer 
as  decisions  on  pesticide  uses  and  ap- 
plication practices  are  made. 

I  wanted  to  mention  this  section  on 
site-specific  information,  in  particular, 
so  that  I  could  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Envirorunent 
Committee,  Senator  Burdick,  for  his 
efforts  in  developing  the  legislative 
language  that  is  included  here.  It  is 
qtiite  a  thorough  and  carefully  crafted 
subsection  and  is  an  important  com- 
plement to  the  other  preventive  meas- 
ures that  we  are  proposing. 

STATC  FKEVmilOII  PBOCRAMS 

This  bill  includes  a  new  section  32  of 
PIPRA  which  provides  that  each  State 
will  develop  a  program  to  prevent  pol- 
lution of  surface  water  and  ground 
water  by  pesticides.  These  programs 
will  build  on  the  new  nonpoint  source 
pollution  control  programs  which  the 
Congress  recently  authorized  in  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1987  and  on  the 
ground  water  protection  program  es- 
tablished in  section  31  of  FIPRA. 

These  programs  will  focus  on  best 
management  practices  for  pesticide 
uses  that  prevent  run-off  and  leaching 
as  the  result  of  agricultural  practices. 
Registrants  of  the  pesticides  are  to 
provide  the  States  the  information 
necessary  to  develop  these  manage- 
ment practices. 

EPA  will  approve  the  general  pro- 
gram that  each  State  develops.  The 
State  will  then  apply  its  program  to 
each  pesticide  registered  for  use  in 
that  State  which  has  been  determined 
to  be  a  "leacher"  by  EIPA  or  which  has 
been  identified  by  any  State  as  a  prob- 
lem for  surface  water  quality.  The  bill 
includes  criteria  for  approval  of  State 
programs.  It  also  authorizes  $25  mil- 
lion per  year  in  grants  to  the  States  to 
develop  and  implement  the  programs. 

Finally,  in  this  area  there  is  a  sanc- 
tion. No  pesticide  which  has  been  iden- 


tified as  a  surface  water  or  ground 
water  problem  can  be  registered  for 
use  in  a  State  which  does  not  have  an 
approved  program. 

I  will  Just  conclude  by  once  again 
thanking  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment.  Senator  Baucus.  who  Is 
the  chairman  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Subcommittee,  and  Senator  Mitchklj., 
who  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  introduced  comprehen- 
sive ground  water  protection  legisla- 
tion, have  been  steadfast  partners  in 
this  effort.  Their  expertise  in  matters 
relating  to  the  drinking  water  law, 
ground  water  protection,  and  cleanup 
has  been  an  essential  element  in  devel- 
oping a  workable  program.  I  have 
mentioned  Senator  Busdick's  role  al- 
ready. I  also  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished former  chairman  of  the  Envi- 
ronment Committee,  Senator  Staf- 
roRD,  for  supporting  our  work  on  this 
legislation. 

Finally,  let  me  offer  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  Senator 
Leahy,  the  assistance  and  support  of 
all  of  us  on  the  Environment  Commit- 
tee as  he  begins  efforts  to  reauthorize 
the  Nation's  pesticide  law.  We  wish 
him  well  and  hope  this  bill  gets  that 
effort  off  to  a  good  start. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  along  with  my  com- 
ments this  afternoon. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1419 

Bt  it  enacted  bn  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlalivei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Short  Titlk.— This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Ground  Water  Safety  Act  of 
1987".       

See.  2.  FTFRA  AitEifDMEifT.— The  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act 
is  amended  by— 

(a)  redesignating  section  31  (7  U.S.C. 
136y)  as  section  33:  and 

(b)  inserting  after  section  30  (7  U.S.C. 
I36x)  the  following  new  sections: 

-SBc:.  »i.  PWiTECTmN  or  urovnd  watek 

"(a)  PnitPOSK.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  establish  standards,  regulations 
and  requirements  that  will  prevent  contami- 
nation of  underground  sources  of  drinliing 
water  by  pesticides  and  to  authorize  and  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  take  appropriate 
regulatory  and  other  actions  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment  from 
injury  or  damage  that  may  result  from  the 
presence  of  pesticides  in  ground  water. 

"(b)  Dbfiwitiohs.— For  purposes  of  this 
section—  " 

"(1)  Drinking  water  well.— The  term 
'drinking  water  well'  means  a  well  or  spring 
currently  supplying  water  for  human  con- 
sumption: 

"(2)  Ground  water.— The  term  'ground 
water'  means  water  below  the  land  surface 
in  the  zone  of  saturation: 

"(3)  Ground  water  residue  guidance 
level.— The  term  'ground  water  residue 
guidance  level'  means— 


"(A)  with  respect  to  a  pesticide  for  which 
a  ground  water  residue  guidance  level  has 
been  established  under  section  1429  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  such  level,  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  other  pesticide 
which  has  been  detected  at  3  or  more 
ground  water  sampling  points,  5  microgTains 
per  liter. 

"(4)  Ground  water  sampling  point.— The 
term  'ground  water  sampling  point'  means  a 
public  or  community  water  supply,  a  private 
water  supply,  a  spring,  or  a  monitoring  well 
or  other  ground  water  source,  if  the  well  or 
source  is  reasonably  designed  and  of  ade- 
quate depth  to  permit  the  collection  of 
ground  water  samples; 

"(5)  PEsnciDE.- The  term  'pesticide'  In- 
cludes any  active  or  inert  ingredient  of  a 
pesticide  product  and  the  metabolites  and 
degradation  products  of  such  ingredients: 

"(6)  Reliable  analytical  data.— The  term 
'reliable  analytical  data'  means  lnform.->tion 
indicating  the  presence  of  a  pesticide  in  a 
ground  water  sample  at  or  above  the  limit 
of  detection  and  developed  according  to  gen- 
erally recognized  standards  and  good  labora- 
tory practices  for  sampling  and  analysis  of 
pesticides  in  ground  water,  and 

"(7)  Underground  source  op  drinking 
WATER.— The  term  'underground  source  of 
drinking  water'  includes  current  and  poten- 
tial sources  of  drinking  water  and  means  an 
aquifer  or  its  portion  which: 

"(A)  supplies  any  public  water  system:  or 

"(B)  (»ntains  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ground  water  to  supply  a  drinking  water 
well  and  which— 

"(i)  currently  supplies  drinking  water  of 
human  consumption:  or 

"(ii)  contains  fewer  than  10,000  mg/I  total 
dissolved  solids. 

"(c)  LcACHiNC  Potential.— 

"(1)  Criteria.- The  Administrator  shall 
publish  and  seek  conunent  on  criteria  to  de- 
termine whether  a  pesticide  has  the  poten- 
tial to  leach  into  ground  water.  Such  crite- 
ria may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  fac- 
tors such  as:  the  intended  use  of  the  pesti- 
cide: the  timing,  rate  and  method  of  applica- 
tion for  the  pesticide:  the  mobility  of  the 
pesticide  in  soil  and  water  under  various 
conditions:  the  persistence  of  the  pesticide 
In  the  environment:  the  use  of  the  pesticide 
in  combination  with  other  agents:  and  the 
level  of  care  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
pesticide  is  properly  used. 

"(2)  Data  submission.— Each  person  seek- 
ing to  register  or  reregister  a  (>esticide 
under  this  Act  shall  submit  complete  and 
adequate  data  and  Information  with  respect 
to  the  potential  for  the  pesticide  to  leach 
into  ground  water  and  the  fate  and  trans- 
port of  the  pesticide. 

"(3)  Determination  op  leaching  Poten- 
tial.—At  the  time  of  the  initial  registration 
of  a  pesticide  or  upon  issuing  a  reregistra- 
tion  standard  for  a  pesticide  (and  using  the 
criteria  developed  under  paragraph  (1))  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  whether  the 
pesticide  has  the  potential  to  leach  into 
ground  water.  With  respect  to  a  determina- 
tion made  under  this  paragraph,  any  pesti- 
cide detected  at  three  or  more  ground  water 
sampling  points  shall  be  determined  to  have 
the  potential  to  leach  into  ground  water. 
Any  determination  that  a  pesticide  does  not 
have  the  potential  to  leach  into  ground 
water  made  under  this  paragraph  shaU  be 
amended,  if  the  Administrator  receives  reli- 
able analytical  data  that  the  pesticide  has 
been  detected  at  three  or  more  ground 
water  sampling  points. 

"(4)  Authority  to  deny  registration.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  interpreted. 


oonstnied  or  implied  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  register  or  reregister  a  pesti- 
cide for  uae,  if.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  requirements  of  section 
3(cX5)  are  not  satisfied. 

"(d)  RscoMMKNim)  Practices.— If  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  a  pesticide  has 
the  potential  to  leach  into  ground  water  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  subsection  <c)  of 
this  section,  the  registrants  of  the  pesticide 
shall  develop  management  practices  de- 
signed to  prevent,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  potential  for  the  pesticide 
to  leach  into  ground  water.  In  developing 
such  practices,  the  registrants  shall  consult 
with  agencies  of  the  various  States  which 
have  been  designated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (p)  to  develop  and  implement  programs 
to  prevent  water  pollution  and  shall  provide 
such  agencies  any  information  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  programs.  The  registrant 
shall  disseminate  information  on  such  man- 
agement practices  as  recommended  prac- 
tices to  applicators  and  other  persons  using 
the  pesticide  in  a  form  that  will  facilitate 
use  of  the  management  practices.  Such  rec- 
ommended practices  may  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  practices  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  the  purposes  for  and  the  locations  at 
which  the  pesticide  should  be  used,  consid- 
ering factors  such  as  environmentally  sensi- 
tive areas  and  conditions. 

"(2)  the  rate  at  which  the  pesticide  should 
be  applied: 

"(3)  the  time  or  frequency  of  pesticide 
use; 

"(4)  the  method  of  pesticide  application, 
storage,  handling  or  disposal; 

"(5)  the  appropriate  training  of  pesticide 
applicators  and  other  persons  using  the  pes- 
Udde; 

"(6)  the  appropriate  response  if  the  pesti- 
cide is  spilled  or  otherwise  released  in  a 
manner  likely  to  significantly  Increase  the 
potential  for  leaching  to  ground  water. 

The  rec»mmended  practices  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  label 
requirements  that  are  imposed  under  this 
Act  to  assure  that  use  of  the  pesticide  will 
not  present  an  unreasonable  risk  of  damage 
or  injury  to  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment. 

"(e)  Monitoring.- In  addition  to  any 
monitoring  which  may  be  required  under 
section  3(c)(2KB)  of  this  Act,  monitoring 
shall  also  be  conducted  pursuant  to  the  fol- 
lowing authorities. 

"( 1 )  Leaching  pesticidbs.- If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  a  pesticide  has  the 
potential  to  leach  into  ground  water  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  registrants  of  the  pesticide  shall 
conduct  ground  water  monitoring  at  repre- 
sentative geographical  and  hydrogeologic 
areas  associated  with  locations  where  the 
pesticide  is  to  be  used  and  under  conditions 
of  concern  and  for  such  time  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator.  Monitoring  by  a  regis- 
trant of  a  pesticide  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  conducted  according  to  gen- 
erally recognized  standards  and  good  labora- 
tory practices  (which  may  be  identified  by 
the  Administrator)  for  sampling  and  analy- 
sis of  pesticides  in  ground  water  taking  into 
account  seasonal  and  other  factors  which 
may  affect  the  fate  and  transport  of  pesti- 
cides in  soil  and  ground  water. 

"(2)  Continuing  registration. — 
"(A)  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, additional  data  on  the  presence  of  a 
pesticide  in  ground  water  are  required  to 
maintain  In  effect  an  existing  registration  of 
the  pesticide,  registrants  of  such  pesticide 
shall  conduct  ground  water  monitoring. 


"(B)  The  design  and  the  scope  of  the  mon- 
itoring requirement  should  take  into  ac- 
count information  such  as  the  magnitude 
and  frequency  of  detection,  pattern  of  pesti- 
cide use  and  soil  types  involved  in  the  detec- 
tion, physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  pesticide,  rainfall  patterns,  well  con- 
struction, rates  of  degradation,  reliability 
and  analytical  accuracy  of  the  detection, 
and  results  of  State  or  other  sponsored 
monitoring. 

"(C)  To  the  extent  feasible,  monitoring 
should  be  conducted  at  representative  geo- 
graphical and  hydrogeologic  areas  associat- 
ed with  locations  and  conditions  of  concern 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

"(3)  Areawide  monitoring.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if 
the  Administrator  (or  the  designated  State 
agency)  determines,  based  on  reliable  ana- 
lytical data,  that: 

"(A)  a  pesticide  has  been  detected  in  an 
underground  source  of  drinking  water, 

"(B)  the  concentration  of  the  pesticide 
equals  or  exceeds  M>  per  centum  of  the 
ground  water  residue  guidance  level  for  that 
pesticide  or.  on  the  basis  of  reliable  analjrti- 
cal  data  as  to  a  specific  site,  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  there  is  a  likelihood 
that  the  ground  water  residue  guidance 
level  for  that  pesticide  will  be  reached  or  ex- 
ceeded at  that  site:  and 

"(C)  the  presence  of  the  pesticide  in  the 
underground  source  of  drinking  water  may 
be  the  result  of  use  of  the  pesticide  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  label  or  widespread  and 
commonly  recognized  practice: 
the  Administrator  (or  the  designated  State 
agency)  may  require  registrants  of  the  pesti- 
cide to  conduct  monitoring  within  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  underground  source  of  drinking 
water.  The  purpose  of  such  monitoring  shall 
be  to  determine  the  extent  of  pesticide  con- 
tamination of  ground  water  and  the  geo- 
-graphic  area  that  will  be  subject  to  the  use 
prohibition  under  subsection  (i)  and,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  contamination. 

"(4)  Savings  clause.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  limit  the  authority  of  any  State 
or  policital  subdivision  thereof  to  require 
ground  water  monitoring  by  a  registrant  at 
any  location  within  that  State  or  subdivi- 
sion. 

"(f)  NOTIPICATION.— 

"(1)  Requirement.— When  a  registrant  of 
a  pesticide  obtains  reliable  anal]rti(»l  data 
that  the  pesticide  has  been  detected  at  any 
ground  water  sampling  point,  the  registrant 
shall  file  a  report  containing  such  informa- 
tion within  15  working  days  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  State  where  such  pesticide 
has  been  detected,  the  owner  of  the  proper- 
ty at  the  ground  water  sampling  point,  and 
any  other  person  relying  upon  the  under- 
ground source  of  drinking  water  for  drink- 
ing water  or  household  needs. 

"(2)  Content  op  report.— A  report  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1)  upon  detection 
of  a  pesticide  shall  contain  information 
known  to  the  registrant  on  the  level  detect- 
ed, frequency  of  detection,  location  (includ- 
ing depth),  date,  well  construction,  soil  type, 
the  arialytical  method  used,  including  infor- 
mation on  the  precision,  accuracy,  and  limit 
of  detection  of  the  method  and  any  quality 
assurance  and  control  procedures  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Administrator  may 
specify. 

"(3)  Other  inpormation.— The  Adminis- 
trator may  receive  reports  of  such  informa- 
tion from  any  other  person  and  if  such  in- 
formation is  received  by  the  Administrator 
it  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Administrator 


to  the  designated  agency  in  each  State 
where  the  pesticide  has  been  detected  and 
to  the  owner  of  the  property  at  the  ground 
water  sampling  point. 

"(g)  Review  pob  Further  Action.— On  re- 
ceiving information  of  a  detection  of  a  pesti- 
cide at  any  ground  water  sample  point,  the 
Administrator  shall  promptly  review  the  in- 
formation to  detenqlne  the  reliability  of  the 
detection  and  to  determine  whether  action 
should  be  taken  to  protect  ground  water  re- 
sources. 

"(h)  RacisTRATiON  Amendments. — 

"( 1 )  Rbquxrkmknt.—  ^ 

"(A)  After  reviewing  reliable  analytical 
data,  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
whether  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood 
that  the  ground  water  residue  guidance 
level  for  a  pesticide  will  be  reached  or  ex- 
ceeded in  underground  sources  of  drinking 
water  in  different  localities  as  a  result  of 
uses  of  the  pesticide  In  accordance  with  the 
labeling  on  the  pesticide  or  as  a  result  of 
wide^read  and  commonly  recognized  prac- 
tice. 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  likelihocxl  of  reaching 
or  exceeding  such  level  in  different  local- 
ities, the  Administrator  shall  within  60  days 
propose  and  require  as  expeditiously  as 
practicable  amendments  to  the  registration 
of  the  pesticide  with  respect  to  which  the 
determination  has  been  made  which  will 
assure  that  the  use  of  the  pesticide  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amended  registration  will 
not  cause  the  ground  water  residue  guid- 
ance level  to  be  reached  or  exceeded  in  un- 
derground sources  of  drinking  water. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  make  public 
any  determination  (including  Information 
on  which  such  determination  was  based) 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(D)  If  the  Administrator  proposes  to  re- 
quire registration  amendments  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall  notify 
registrants  of  such  amendments  and  shall 
publish  notice  of  the  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(2)  Consultation.— In  taking  action 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Administrator 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  designated  agency  in  any  State 
where  the  pesticide  (with  respect  to  which 
the  determination  is  made)  has  been  detect- 
ed in  any  ground  water  sampling  point  and 
the  designated  agency  in  each  other  State 
in  which  there  is  significant  use  of  the  pesti- 
cide or  potential  for  use.  The  Administrator 
shall  provide  each  designated  State  agency 
with  information  relevant  to  this  determina- 
tion. Designated  State  agencies  shall 
promptly  provide  the  Administrator  with  in- 
formation (including  information  on  the  ac- 
tions which  the  State  intends  to  take  under 
any  prevention  program  approved  pursuant 
to  section  32  of  this  Act)  relevant  to  taking 
action  under  this  section  and  shall  make 
recommendations  regarding  necessary  regis- 
tration amendments  with  respect  to  that 
SUte. 

"(3)  Reasonable  ukelihood.— 

"(A)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
the  ground  water  residue  guidance  level  for 
a  pesticide  will  be  reached  or  exceeded 
whenever  such  pesticide  is  detected  in 
amounts  which  exceed  25  per  centum  of 
such  level  unless,  considering  the  other  fac- 
tors described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Administrator  determines 
that  there  is  not  a  reasonable  likelihood 
that  such  level  will  be  ex(xeded  as  a  result 
of  use  of  the  pesticide  in  accordance  with 
the  labeling  on  the  pesticide  or  as  a  result  of 
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widespread  and  commonly  recognized  prac- 
tice. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
the  Administrator  may,  after  consideration 
of  all  relevant  information.  Including  the 
frequency  and  time  of  occurrence  at  the  site 
of  detection  and  elsewhere,  use  patterns, 
soil  types,  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  pesticide,  rainfall  patterns,  well  con- 
struction, analytical  accuracy,  and  rates  of 
degradation  determine  that  the  ground 
water  residue  guidance  level  for  a  pesticide 
will  not  be  reached  or  exceeded.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  make  available  a  statement 
supporting  any  determination  made  under 
this  subparagraph  and  shall  publish  notice 
of  the  availability  of  such  statement  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Hkalth  affujis  or  ALTBUiAims.— In 
taking  action  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  consider  the  health  and  en- 
vironmental effects  of  chemical  and  nonche- 
mical  pest  control  measures  which  are  avail- 
able for  use  as  alternatives  to  the  pesticide 
under  review  in  the  event  amendments  to 
the  registration  are  imposed  under  this  sub- 
section. If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  all  such  alternative  measures  present  a 
substantially  greater  risk  of  adverse  health 
and  environinental  effects,  the  Administra- 
tor may  delay  implementation  of  the  regis- 
traton  amendments  which  would  otherwise 
be  required  under  this  subsection,  provided 
that— 

"(A)  the  Administrator  requires  pursuant 
to  subsection  (eK2)  that  the  registrant  of 
the  pesticide  conduct  a  monitoring  program 
of  sufficient  scope  to  determine  where  the 
pesticide  occurs  in  underground  sourrses  of 
drinking  water. 

"(B)  site-specific  response  actions  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (i)  will  be  taken  at  all  loca- 
tions as  necessary  to  assure  that  the  ground 
water  residue  guidance  level  will  not  be  ex- 
ceeded in  any  water  supply  used  for  drink- 
ing water  or  household  needs:  and 

"(C)  the  Administrator  establishes  a 
schedule  for  implementing  the  necessary 
registration  amendments  which  is  as  expedi- 
tious as  practicable  (but  not  later  than  60 
months  aifter  the  determination  under  para- 
graph (D)  and  which  encourages  the  devel- 
opment of  alternative  pest  control  measures 
that  are  safe.  In  no  event  shall  the  absence 
of  an  effective  alternative  pest  control 
measure  be  reason  for  the  Administrator  to 
delay  imposition  of  registration  amend- 
ments as  may  be  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(5)  Scope  op  AMZHDMnrrs.— 

"(A)  Amendments  to  the  registration  of  a 
pesticide  required  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  include— 

"(i)  limitations  on  the  purposes  for  and  lo- 
cation at  which  the  pesticide  may  be  used, 
considering  factors  such  as  environmentally 
sensitive  areas  and  conditions: 

"(ii)  limitations  on  the  rate  at  which  the 
pesticide  is  applied: 

"(iii)  limitations  on  the  time  or  frequency 
of  pesticide  use: 

"(iv)  limitations  on  the  method  of  pesti- 
cide application,  storage,  handling,  or  dis- 
posal; 

"(V)  reporting  or  other  requirements,  in- 
cluding label  changes  or  changes  in  classifi- 
cation; 

"(vi)  requirements  for  the  training  or  cer- 
tification of  pesticide  applicators  or  other 
persons  using  the  pesticide: 

"(vii)  required  site-specific  responses:  or 

"(viii)  any  other  requirement  under  this 
Act  to  ensure  that  the  ground  water  residue 
guidance  level  for  such  pesticide  will  not  be 
reached  or  exceeded. 


"(B)  The  amendments  to  the  registration 
of  a  pesticide  should,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
be  directed  to  the  same  or  similar  uses  of 
the  pesticide,  similar  or  potentially  more 
vulnerable  geographical  and  hydrogeologic 
areas  and  other  similar  conditions  that  led 
to  the  determination  under  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  ( 1  >. 

"(C)  In  taking  regulatory  action  under 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may  uti- 
lize recommendations  provided  by  the  desig- 
nated State  agencies  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(6)  Rktikw.— If  the  Administrator  has 
imposed  registration  amendments  on  the 
use  of  a  pesticide  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shaU 

"(A)  periodically  review  reliable  analytical 
data  on  the  occurrence  of  the  pesticide  at 
ground  water  sampling  points  representa- 
tive of  the  locations  at  which  the  pesticide 
is  used  to  determine  whether  such  amend- 
ments are  effective  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  pargraph  ( 1 )  of  this  section: 

"(B)  require  additional  registration 
amendments,  if  such  amendments  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  ground  water  residue 
gxiidance  level  for  such  pesticide  will  not  be 
reached  or  exceeded  in  underground  sources 
of  drinking  water; 

"(C)  report  to  the  Congress  and  transmit 
the  report  to  the  States  at  36  months.  60 
months,  and  96  months  after  such  amend- 
ments are  first  imposed  indicating  whether 
the  amendments  have  been  effective  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  pargraph  ( 1)  of 
this  subsection  and  describing  any  addition- 
al actions  which  are  being  taken  by  the 
States  pursuant  to  section  32  to  prevent 
water  pollution. 

"(i)  Site-Specipic  Response.— 

"(1)  RE«uiREiiEirr.— 

"(A)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
a  pesticide  is  present  in  an  underground 
source  of  drinking  water  at  a  concentration 
that  reaches  or  exceeds  SO  per  centum  of 
the  ground  water  residue  guidance  level  for 
such  pesticide,  the  Administrator  shall— 

"(i)  notify  the  designated  agency  for  the 
State  in  which  the  underground  source  of 
drinking  water  is  located  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Administrator;  and 

"(ii)  provide  the  designated  State  agency 
with  information  relevant  to  the  determina- 
tion; 

"(B)  The  State  shall  take  action  within 
180  days  of  such  notification  to  prevent  any 
adverse  effect  on  human  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment which  may  result  from  the  pres- 
ence of  such  pesticide.  The  Stale  shall  take 
appropriate  action  with  respect  to  the  sale 
or  use  of  the  pesticide  detected  at  such  un- 
derground source  of  drinking  water  to  bring 
and  retain  concentration  of  the  pesticide  at 
or  below  the  ground  water  residue  guidance 
level  applicable  to  the  pesticide. 

"(2)  Action  by  the  administrator.— 

"(A)  If- 

"(i)  a  State  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
take  action  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  a  pesticide 
detected  in  an  underground  source  of  drink- 
ing water  or  fails  to  take  such  action  within 
the  time  period  prescribed  by  such  para- 
graph; 

"(ii)  a  pesticide  is  present  in  an  under- 
ground source  of  drinking  water  in  the 
State  at  a  concentration  that  reaches  or  ex- 
ceeds 50  per  centum  of  the  ground  water 
residue  guidance  level:  and 

"(ill)  the  presence  of  the  pesticide  may  be 
the  result  of  use  in  accordance  with  the  la- 
beling or  of  widespread  and  commonly  rec- 
ognized practice. 


the  Administrator  shall  issue  an  order  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  pesticide  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  underground  source  of  drinking 
water  or  take  such  other  action,  including 
but  not  limited  to  issuing  such  orders  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  human  health 
or  the  environment  (including  an  order  that 
the  registrant  provide  water  treatment  fa- 
cilities or  alternative  water  supplies)  or  com- 
mencing civil  or  ciminal  action  for  appropri- 
ate legal,  equitable  or  other  relief  to  assure 
that  the  concentration  of  the  pesticide  in 
the  underground  source  of  drinking  water 
will  not  reach  or  exceed  the  gound  water 
residue  guidance  level  for  such  pesticide. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  publish 
notice  of  the  action  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  take  appropriate  steps  to  inform  all  reg- 
istrants, potentially  affected  persons,  and 
interested  members  of  the  public.  Such 
notice  shall  specify  the  factual  findings  and 
conclusions  relied  on  in  support  the  deci- 
sion. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  which  shall  govern  and  define 
prohibitions  ordered  under  this  paragraph. 
Such  regulations  shall  include  a  formula  or 
other  method  to  be  used  in  determining  the 
land  area  over  which  any  prohibition  or- 
dered under  this  section  shall  extend.  Such 
formula  or  method  shall  be  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate an  expeditious  and  definitive  deter- 
mination of  such  land  area  using  readily 
available  data  and  may  reflect  factors  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  climate  and  soil 
characteristics,  hydrogeologic  conditions 
and  the  concentrations  of  the  pesticide  de- 
tected at  ground  water  sampling  points 
within  the  area.  The  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  county-wide  prohibition  on  use  of 
a  pesticide  whenever  such  pesticide  has 
been  detected  at  SO  per  centum  of  the 
ground  water  residue  guidance  level  at  5  or 
more  different  locations  within  the  county. 
Any  judicial  review  of  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  obtained  under  section  16(b)  of  this  Act 
and  application  for  review  shall  be  made 
within  60  days  of  promulgation.  Regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  t>e  subject  to  judicial  review  in  any 
civil  or  criminal  proceeding  resulting  from 
the  application  of  the  formula  on  a  site-spe- 
cific basis. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  rea- 
sonable procedures  for  a  petition  to  modify 
or  terminate  the  action  of  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  paragraph,  if  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  pesticide  in  the  water  from  the 
underground  source  of  drinking  water  no 
longer  reaches  or  exceeds  50  per  centum  of 
the  applicable  ground  water  residue  guid- 
ance level  and  will  likely  remain  below  such 
level. 

"(j)        IlfPORMATION       ON        PESTICIDES        IN 

Ground  Water.— The  Administrator  shall 
collect  and  make  available  through  a  public 
information  file  information  concerning  the 
detection  of  pesticides  at  any  ground  water 
sampling  point.  The  file  may  summarize  for 
each  pesticide  that  has  been  detected  in 
ground  water,  based  on  reliable  analytical 
data,  whether  the  pesticide  has  been  detect- 
ed at  a  concentration  that  exceeds  25  per 
centum  of  the  applicable  ground  water  resi- 
due guidance  level  and  whether  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pesticide  in  ground  water  ap- 
pears to  have  been  caused  by  use  of  the  pes- 
ticide in  compliance  with  this  Act. 

"(k)  TIechnical  Assistance  to  States.— 
The  Administrator  shall  provide  technical 
Information  to  a  designated  State  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  this  sec- 
tion. The  technical  information  shall  in- 


clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  data  on  the  tox- 
icity, environmental  fate,  physical  or  chemi- 
cal pesticide  ingredient  characteristics,  pre- 
dictive modeling,  exposure,  hydrogeologic 
conditions  relative  to  areas  specifically  vul- 
nerable to  ground  water  contamination  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  vulnerability  map- 
ping and  other  relevant  subjects.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Administrator  may  provide  infor- 
mation, to  the  extent  reasonably  available, 
on  the  alternative  methods  of  pest  control 
and  on  agricultural  or  other  management 
practices  that  could  minimize  the  presence 
of  pesticide  in  ground  water. 

"(I)  Special  Review.— On  receiving  reli- 
able analytical  data  that  a  pesticide  has 
been  detected  above  the  ground  water  resi- 
due guidance  level  in  ground  water  not  in  an 
underground  source  of  drinking  water  or 
that  pesticide  concentrations  which  are  de- 
tected below  such  level  in  an  underground 
source  of  drinking  water  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  environment  as  a  result 
of  discharge  to  surface  waters,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  initiate  a  public  interim  adminis- 
trative review  under  section  3(c)(8)  of  this 
Act  to  determine  whether  the  pesticide  may 
cause  unreasonable  adverse  effects  on  the 
environment  from  such  use. 

"(m)  Monitoring  in  the  Unsatdrated 
Zone.— The  Administrator  shall  undertake 
research  activities  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate techniques  to  monitor  for  the  pres- 
ence of  pesticides  in  the  unsaturated  zone 
and  to  develop  models  that  are  predictive  of 
the  potential  for  leaching  of  pesticides  to 
ground  water  based  on  data  gathered  by 
monitoring  in  the  unsaturated  zone. 

"(n)  Site-Specipic  Information.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  enter  into  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  with  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  initiating  and  developing  informa- 
tion management  systems  and  other  tech- 
niques designed  to  make  readily  available  to 
State  and  local  officials  and  agricultural 
producers,  applicators  and  other  persons 
using  the  pesticide  information  on  the  soil, 
hydrology,  climate  and  other  characteristics 
at  specific  sites  of  pesticide  application  to  be 
used  by  such  officials  and  users  in  develop- 
ing practices  and  making  application  deci- 
sions that  will  prevent  the  contamination  of 
ground  water  by  pesticides. 

"(1)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator a  council  will  be  established  in  order 
to  assist  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  developing  a  site-specific  pesticide 
information  system.  This  council  shall  con- 
sist of  experts  on  information  management 
who  have  experience  with  information  re- 
trieval from  the  following  agencies:  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Nation- 
al Agricultural  Library,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
and  the  National  Oceanographic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  This  council 
shall- 

"(A)  review  existing  information  retrieval 
and  referral  services  which  access  informa- 
tion on  soil,  hydrology,  climate,  and  other 
characteristics  at  specific  sites  important  to 
pesticide  application: 

"(B)  determine  what  information  relevant 
to  making  site-specific  pesticide  decisions  is 
available  to  users  of  the  pesticide  products 
and  designated  State  agencies  directly  from 
existing  data  banks;  and 

"(C)  develop  and  submit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator a  plan  for  an  information  manage- 
ment system  which  would  direct  and  assist 
users  in  gaining  access  to  site-specific  infor- 
mation available  in  printed  and  electronic 
form. 


"(2)  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  take  the  plans  developed  by 
the  council  into  consideration  when  devel- 
oping the  site-specific  pesticide  information 
management  system. 

"(o)  Epfect  on  Other  Provisions.— 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  under  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  under  any  other 
law. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
or  deny  any  right  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  adopt  or  enforce  any 
regulation,  requirement  or  standard  that  is 
more  stringent  than  a  regulation,  require- 
ment or  standard  of  performance  in  effect 
under  this  section  or  to  preempt  any  State 
or  local  statute  or  common  law  with  respect 
to  liability  for  damages  and  injury  caused 
by  pesticides. 

"(p)  Designated  State  Agencies.— Not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Governor  of  each 
State  shall  designate  a  single  State  agency 
which  shall  have  the  duty  and  responsibility 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  section 
and  section  32  of  this  Act. 

"(q)  Authorization.— For  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  on  September  30,  1988.  1989,  1990, 
1991  and  1992.  Of  such  amounts  $5,000,000 
in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  only  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (m). 

•SEC.  32.  state  programs  TO  PREVENT  WATER 
POLI.ITION. 

"(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  24 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Governor  of  each  State  (acting 
through  the  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
section  31(p))  shall,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Administrator  for  approval  a 
program  to  prevent  surface  and  ground 
water  pollution  by  pesticides  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator had  determined  have  the  poten- 
tial to  leach  to  ground  water  pursuant  to 
section  31  of  this  Act  or  which  have  been 
identified  by  the  State  for  control  pursuant 
to  section  303,  307  or  319  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  Such  program  shall  include— 

"(1)  an  inventory  of  the  pesticides  used  in 
the  State  which  may  cause  or  contribute  to 
the  pollution  of  surface  water  resources  or 
the  contamination  of  underground  sources 
of  drinking  water: 

"(2)  an  identification  of  the  areas  (includ- 
ing information  of  the  crops,  climate,  soil 
characteristics,  hydrological  conditions,  and 
pesticide  application  practices  in  such  areas) 
where  such  pesticides  are  used  and  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  surface  water  pollu- 
tion or  contamination  of  underground 
sources  of  drinking  water  which  may  have 
already  occurred; 

"(3)  an  identification  of  the  process,  in- 
cluding intergovernmental  coordination  and 
public  participation,  the  State  will  use  to  de- 
velop and  implement  management  practices 
that  would  be  effective  in  preventing  sur- 
face water  pollution  or  the  contamination  of 
underground  sources  of  drinking  water  by 
such  pesticides:  and 

"(4)  a  schedule  for  the  implementation  of 
such  practices  and  identification  of  the 
methods  the  State  will  use  to  assure  that 
such  practices  are  employed  in  the  use  of 
pesticides  which  may  cause  or  contribute  to 
surface  water  pollution  or  the  contamina- 
tion of  underground  sources  of  drinking 
water  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

"(b)  Public  Participation.— Each  State 
shall  establish  procedures  including,  but  not 


limited  to,  the  establishment  of  technical 
and  citizens'  advisory  committees,  to  en- 
courage public  participation  in  developing 
the  prevention  programs  required  by  this 
section.  The  procedures  shall  include  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  hearing  and 
comment  on  the  State  program  before  it  is 
submitted  to  the  Administrator. 

"(c)  Approval  op  State  Programs.— Not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  submis- 
sion of  any  State  program  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  either  approve 
or  disapprove  such  program.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  disapprove  a  program  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that— 

"(1)  the  proposed  program  does  not  in- 
clude each  of  the  elements  specified  in  sub- 
section (a); 

"(2)  adequate  authority  does  not  exist  or 
adequate  resources  are  not  available  at  the 
State  level  to  implement  the  program; 

"(3)  the  schedule  for  implementing  the 
program  is  not  sufficiently  expeditious;  or 

"(4)  the  practices  and  measures  proposed 
in  such  program  are  not  adequate  to  pre- 
vent the  pollution  of  surface  water  re- 
sources and  the  contamination  of  under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water  in  the 
State  by  pesticides. 

If  the  Administrator  disapproves  a  proposed 
program,  the  State  shall  be  notified  in  writ- 
ing of  any  modifications  which  are  neces- 
sary to  obtain  approval.  The  State  shall 
thereupon  have  an  additional  3  months  to 
submit  a  revised  program  which  shall  be 
subject  to  approval  or  disapproval  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  When- 
ever the  Administrator  determines  after 
public  hearing  that  a  State  is  not  adminis- 
tering and  enforcing  a  prevention  program 
approved  pursuant  to  this  subsection  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  so  notify  the  State 
and,  if  appropriate  action  to  bring  such  pro- 
gram into  compliance  with  this  section  is 
not  taken  within  90  days,  the  Administrator 
shall  withdraw  approval  of  such  prevention 
program.  The  Administrator  shall  not  with- 
draw approval  of  any  such  prevention  pro- 
gram unless  the  State  shall  have  been  noti- 
fied and  reasons  for  withdrawal  shall  have 
been  stated  in  writing  and  made  public. 

"(d)  Failure  to  Submit  an  Approvable 
Program.- After  36  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  no  pesticide 
which  has  the  potential  to  leach  to  ground 
water  (as  determined  pursuant  to  section  31 
of  this  Act)  or  which  has  been  identified  for 
control  in  a  State  nonpoint  source  pollution 
management  program  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  319  or  identified  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303  or  307  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  may 
be  registered  for  use  in  a  State  under  this 
Act  unless  the  Administrator  has  approved 
(and  not  withdrawn)  under  this  section  a 
program  submitted  by  the  State  to  prevent 
surface  water  pollution  and  the  contamina- 
tion of  underground  sources  of  drinking 
water  by  pesticides.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  register  a  pesticide  for  use  in  a 
State  without  an  approved  program  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  regis- 
tered use  or  normal  and  widespread  prac- 
tice, and  the  labeling  requirements  imposed 
for  such  use,  will  assure  tht  leaching  or  run- 
off of  pesticide  will  not  occur  under  all  hy- 
drogeologic conditions  found  in  that  State. 
Any  such  registered  use  shall  be  immediate- 
ly cancelled  upon  detection  of  the  pesticide 
in  surface  water  or  in  an  underground 
source  of  drinking  water. 
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"(e)  PWAHCIAL  AssisTAWCB.— The  Adminis- 
trator may  make  grants,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
determines  appropriate,  to  any  State  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  Implementing  a 
water  pollution  prevention  program  under 
this  section.  The  Federal  share  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing and  implementing  any  State  program 
under  this  section.  Any  grant  to  a  State 
made  after  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  shall  be  made  only  on 
the  condition  that  the  State  is  making  ade- 
quate progress  in  implementing  the  pro- 
gram approved  according  to  the  schedule  set 
forth  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(4). 

"(f>  DDTHmots.— For  purposes  of  this 
section  the  terms  "pesticide",  "ground 
water"  and  "underground  source  of  drinking 
water"  shall  have  the  same  definitions  as 
are  assigned  to  such  terms  In  section  31  of 
this  Act. 

"(g)  AuTHORizATioh.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1988.  1989.  1990.  1991 
and  1992.". 

(c)  Unlawtul  Acts.— Section  12(a)(2)  (7 
U.S.C.  136j(a)<2))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(U)  to  violate  an  order  issued  under  sec- 
tion 31(iK2).". 

Sbc.  3.  Satk  Dunking  Water  Act  Amens- 
MKNT.— Part  C  of  title  XIV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following— 

"Sec.  1429.  Ground  Watek  Residite  Guid- 
ance Level. — 

"(a)  Requirement.— 

"(1)  The  Administrator,  on  the  Adminis- 
trator's own  initiative,  may  issue  a  ground 
water  residue  guidance  level  for  a  pesticide 
registered  under  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  issue  a  ground  water  residue 
guidance  level  for  a  pesticide  at  the  time  the 
Administrator  initially  registers  the  pesti- 
(;ides  or  upon  issuing  a  reregistration  stand- 
ard for  the  pesticide  under  such  Act  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  pesticide 
has  the  potential  to  leach  into  ground 
water.  In  addition,  the  Administrator  shall 
issue  a  ground  water  residue  guidance  level 
for  a  pesticide  if — 

"(A)  based  on  reliable  analytical  data,  the 
pesticide  has  been  detected  at  ground  water 
sampling  points  in  three  different  locations: 

"(B)  based  on  reliable  analytical  data,  the 
pesticide  has  been  detected  in  a  drinking 
water  well  or  wellfield  that  serves  a  public 
water  system:  or 

"(C)  a  Federal  agency  or  a  State  petitions 
the  Administrator  to  set  a  ground  water  res- 
idue guidance  level  for  the  pesticide. 

"(2HA)  If  the  Administrator  has  promul- 
gated or  promulgates  a  maximum  contami- 
nant level  goal  under  section  1412  that  ap- 
plies to  a  pesticide,  the  ground  water  resi- 
due guidance  level  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  the  pesticide  shall  be  set  at 
such  level  within  30  days  of  being  required 
under  such  paragraph. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Administrator  may 
set  the  ground  water  residue  guidance  level 
for  a  pesticide  at  a  level  equivalent  to  the 
maximum  contaminant  level  for  such  pesti- 
cide, il- 

"(i)  it  is  determined  that  there  is  likely  to 
be  no  threshold  for  the  chronic  adverse 
health  effects  of  the  pesticide:  and 
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"(U)  the  maximum  contaminant  level  has 
been  set  at  a  level  which  assures,  consider- 
ing other  exposure  to  the  pesticide  includ- 
ing dietary  exposure,  that  concentrations  of 
the  pesticide  in  drinking  water  will  not 
present  more  than  a  negligible  risk  of 
chronic  adverse  health  effects  with  an  ade- 
quate margin  of  safety  for  groups  of  sensi- 
tive individuals  and  other  subpopulations. 

"(C)  If  a  maximum  contaminant  level  or 
maximum  contaminant  level  goal  that 
would  be  applicable  to  a  pesticide  for  which 
a  ground  water  residue  guidance  level  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  ( 1 )  has  not  been  estab- 
lished under  section  1412.  the  Administrator 
shall  issue  a  ground  water  residue  guidance 
level  for  such  pesticide  at  a  level  at  which 
no  known  or  anticipated  adverse  effect  on 
the  health  of  persons  occur  and  including 
an  adequate  margin  of  safety,  taking  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  toxic  effects 
caused  by  the  pesticide,  and  the  validity, 
completeness,  and  adequacy  of  data  about 
the  pesticide.  If  all  required  chronic,  onco- 
genicity, reproduction,  neurotoxicity,  or  ter- 
atogenicity date  are  absent  or  invalid  for 
the  pesticide,  the  ground  water  residue 
guidance  lever  for  the  pesticide  shall  be  set 
at  the  limit  of  detection.  If  any  required 
chronic,  oncogenicity,  reproduction,  neuro- 
toxicity, or  teratogenicity  date  are  absent  or 
invalid  for  the  pesticide,  the  ground  water 
residue  guidance  level  for  the  pesticide  shall 
include  an  additional  margin  of  safety  that 
takes  into  account  the  absence  of  such  data. 

"(3)  If  the  Administrator  is  required 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  issue  a  ground  water 
residue  guidance  level  for  a  pesticide  and 
the  ground  water  residue  guidance  level  is 
to  be  issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2HC). 
the  Administrator  shall  issue  such  level 
within  180  days  after  it  is  required  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  and  may  issue  an  interim 
guidance  level  for  use  as  an  advisory  during 
such  180-day  period. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  may  revise  a 
ground  water  residue  guidance  level  for  a 
pesticide.  The  Administrator  shall  allow  at 
least  30  days  for  public  comment  on  any 
proposed  revision. 

"(5)  An  interim  ground  water  residue 
guidance  level  shall  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  before  the  expiration  of  180  days 
after  its  issuance.  Judicial  review  of  any 
final  ground  water  residue  guidance  level  or 
failure  to  establish  an  interim  or  final 
ground  water  residue  guidance  level  shall  be 
governed  by  section  1448.  A  ground  water 
residue  guidance  level  established  under 
paragraph  (2)(A)  or  (B)  shall  not  be  subject 
to  judicial  review  except  that  review  of  any 
action  which  sets  a  ground  water  residue 
guidance  level  at  a  level  equivalent  to  a 
maximum  contaminant  level  for  a  pesticide 
may  be  obtained  under  this  Act  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  action  may  present 
more  than  a  negligible  risk  of  chronic  ad- 
verse health  effects  or  is  otherwise  incon- 
sistent with  paragraph  (2KB)<ii). 

"(b)  State  Authority.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  preclude  or  deny  any  right  of 
any  State  or  political  sutidivision  thereof  to 
adopt  or  enforce  any  standard  that  is  more 
stringent  than  a  ground  water  residue  guid- 
ance level  in  effect  under  this  section.". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  Senators  Leahy. 
DimENBEHGER.  and  others  in  introduc- 
tion of  the  Groimd  Water  Safety  Act 
of  1987. 

This  legislation  is  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  our  efforts  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion of  ground  water  by  pesticides.      \ 


This  bill  amends  both  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide Act  [FIFRA]  and  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  [SDWA].  It  is  a  revised 
and  improved  version  of  the  legislation 
concerning  groimd  water  and  pesti- 
cides which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year  as  part  of  the  FIPRA  reauthor- 
ization bill. 

Ground  water  is  a  resource  of  great 
importance.  Half  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  in  rural  areas,  rely  on 
ground  water  for  drinlcing  water.  In 
my  home  State  of  Maine,  57  percent  of 
the  population  relies  on  ground  water 
for  domestic  supply. 

For  many  years,  the  pesticides  were 
not  thought  to  be  a  serious  source  of 
ground  water  contamination.  Most 
pesticides  were  thought  to  degrade  in 
the  soil  or  become  trapped  in  impervi- 
ous layers  of  soil  preventing  migration 
to  ground  water  supplies. 

In  recent  years,  pesticides  have  l)een 
found  in  ground  water  with  increasing 
frequency.  While  data  on  pesticides  in 
ground  water  is  limited.  EPA  reports 
that  in  1985  at  least  17  pesticides  had 
been  found  in  ground  water  in  23 
States.  One  year  earlier,  only  12  pesti- 
cides had  been  detected  in  the  ground 
water  in  18  States. 

A  number  of  States,  such  as  Iowa 
and  California,  have  identified  serious 
ground  water  contamination  problems 
resulting  from  pesticides.  In  Iowa,  sci- 
entists found  pesticides  in  28  of  70 
monitored  wells  representing  18  public 
water  supplies.  In  California,  some  57 
pesticides  have  contaminated  almost 
3.000  wells  in  28  counties. 

Fortunately,  pesticides  have  not 
been  found  to  be  a  major  source  of 
ground  water  contamination  in  my 
home  State  of  Maine.  In  a  recent 
study  by  the  Maine  Geological  Survey, 
a  total  of  37  percent  of  samples  from 
wells  in  potato-growing  areas  were 
found  to  have  detectable  levels  of  pes- 
ticides. 

The  study  concluded,  however,  that 
while  pesticides  were  present  in 
ground  waters  in  some  areas  of  Maine, 
the  concentrations  were  low  and  did 
not  appear  to  pose  a  threat  to  water 
quality.  Additional  testing  will  be  con- 
ducted this  summer  in  the  State. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  provide  for  better  response  to  inci- 
dents of  pesticide  contamination.  But, 
more  importantly,  the  bill  will  im- 
prove significantly  our  ability  to  pre- 
vent future  ground  water  contamina- 
tion problems. 

A  major  provision  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of 
"Ground  Water  Residue  Guidance 
Levels"  or  "GRGL's".  GRGL's  will  es- 
tablish a  safe  concentration  level  for 
pesticides  in  ground  water.  These  con- 
centration levels  will  be  the  same  as 
the  health-based  maximiun-contami- 
nant-level    goals    established    in    the 


Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  in  most 
cases. 

The  bill  provides  for  specific  actions 
at  a  contamination  site  when  the  con- 
centration of  a  pesticide  reaches  50 
percent  of  a  GRGL.  EPA  and  the 
States  are  to  take  steps  to  protect 
public  health  and  may  restrict  use  of 
the  pesticide  to  assure  that  the  GRGL 
will  not  be  exceeded. 

In  addition,  if  a  pesticide  Is  found  at 
a  site  at  a  level  of  25  percent  of  the 
GRGL,  EPA  is  to  review  the  registra- 
tion of  the  pesticide  and  impose  gener- 
al, national  level  restrictions  which 
will  assure  that  the  GRGL  will  not  be 
exceeded. 

Msuiufacturers  of  pesticides  will  be 
required  to  develop  general  manage- 
ment practices  to  prevent  ground 
water  contamination  problems  and 
will  monitor  ground  water  to  identify 
contamination  incidents. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  devel- 
opment of  State  programs  to  prevent 
ground  water  contamination.  States 
are  to  identify  pesticides  used  in  that 
State  which  may  contribute  to  ground 
water  pollution  and  establish  a  process 
and  specific  management  practices 
which  will  assure  the  protection  of 
ground  water  quality.  EPA  would  pro- 
vide grant  assistance  to  States  at  a 
level  of  $25  million  a  year. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  com- 
ments and  suggestions  of  interested 
[>ersons  as  this  legislation  is  developed 
in  the  Agriculture  and  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committees 
over  the  next  several  months.  This  is  a 
complicated  issue  and  we  will  need  the 
views  and  comments  of  a  wide  range  of 
interested  parties  to  develop  the  best 
possible  legislation.  I  plan  to  review 
carefully  the  conunents  and  sugges- 
tions to  be  sure  that  we  improve  this 
bill  and  make  it  as  effective  as  it  can 
be. 

Enactment  of  legislation  to  protect 
ground  water  from  pesticide  contami- 
nation will  address  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant sources  of  ground  water  pollu- 
tion. We  needed  to  remember,  howev- 
er, that  there  is  a  need  to  develop  leg- 
islation which  will  provide  for  compre- 
hensive protection  of  the  ground 
water  resource  from  the  full  range  of 
contamination  sources. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  including 
our  chairman.  Senator  Burdick,  Sena- 
tor MOYNiHAN,  Senator  Durenberger. 
and  others,  in  the  development  of 
comprehensive  ground  water  protec- 
tion legislation. 

We  made  an  important  step  toward 
such  comprehensive  legislation  with 
the  introduction  of  bipartisan  legisla- 
tion addressing  ground  water  research 
several  weeks  ago.  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  continue  our  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  ground  water  protection  and 
develop  (Mimprehensive  ground  water 
legislation  in  the  near  future. 


Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  the  Ground 
Water  Safety  Act  of  1987.  This  bill 
represents  the  second  major  legislative 
proposal  in  this  important  area.  Last 
month,  several  of  us  introduced  a  bill 
to  consolidate  and  improve  the  Gov- 
ernment's research  activities  in  the 
area  of  groimd  water  and  ground 
water  pollution.  Today  we  are  going 
one  step  further. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  and 
respond  to  pesticide  contamination. 
This  will  be  done  through  the  use  of 
increased  monitoring,  standard  set- 
ting, and  requirements  to  take  correc- 
tive action  when  contamination  does 
occur.  A  key  element  of  this  program 
is  the  requirement  for  manufacturers 
of  pesticides  to  assume  more  responsi- 
bility for  their  products.  They  will  do 
this  by  developing  instructions  on  how 
to  use  their  product  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  contami- 
nating ground  water.  They  will  also  be 
required  to  collect  and  analyze  data  on 
use  of  their  product  and  its  effect  on 
ground  water  quality. 

The  word  "pesticide"  is  used  here  in 
its  broadest  sense  and  includes  any 
chemical  used  to  control  insects, 
weeds,  and  other  undesirable  orga- 
nisms. It  includes  insecticides,  herbi- 
cides, and  defoliants.  The  best  known 
examples  are  EDB,  aldicarb,  alachlor, 
and  Temik. 

The  problem  of  pesticide  contamina- 
tion in  ground  water  is  not  just  a  rural 
problem.  It  is  not  just  farmers  who  use 
pesticides.  Power  companies  and  road 
crews  use  herbicides  to  control  vegeta- 
tion along  right-of-way  power  lines, 
roadways,  and  railways.  Weekend  gar- 
deners all  across  the  country  use  pesti- 
cides. This  is  a  problem  that  has  the 
potential  to  affect  everyone. 

To  understand  the  importance  of 
ground  water  as  an  environmental 
issue,  one  need  look  no  further  than 
their  own  backyard.  Let's  take  Rhode 
Island  as  an  example.  In  my  home 
State,  ground  water  is  a  locally  abun- 
dant and  widely  used  resource.  When 
people  think  of  the  Ocean  State  they 
don't  think  of  ground  water.  But,  in 
1980,  ground  water  supplied  drinking 
water  to  24  percent  of  the  State's  pop- 
ulation. Fifty-one  percent  of  sill 
ground  water  withdrawals  were  for 
public  supply.  Prom  1960  to  1980, 
withdrawal  of  ground  water  for  public 
supplies  nearly  doubled,  from  10  to  19 
million  gallons  per  day. 

Reserves  are  adequate  in  my  State 
to  meet  a  substantial  part  of  our 
future  public-supply  and  industrial 
water  needs.  But  we  have  a  problem. 

Because  of  high  aquifer  permeability 
and  the  depth  to  the  water  table, 
which  in  most  cases  is  small,  ground 
water  in  Rhode  Island  is  extremely 
susceptible  to  contamination.  In  fact. 


we  have  already  had  incidents  of  local 
contamination. 

The  best  known  incident  of  pesticide 
contamination  in  Rhode  Island  is  the 
recent  Temik  fiasco.  That  case  serves 
as  a  case  study  on  the  need  for  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  today. 

In  the  simuner  of  1984,  after  numer- 
ous complaints  by  local  residents, 
some  wells  were  tested  and  showed  ex- 
cessive levels  of  Temik— a  pesticide 
used  by  potato  farmers  to  kill  the  Col- 
orado beetle.  The  first  problem  en- 
countered was  the  fact  that  the  State 
had  no  equipment  to  test  for  Temik. 
So,  officials  from  the  neighboring  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  did  the  anal- 
ysis. 

Next,  there  was  the  familiar  prob- 
lem of  cost.  The  State  had  to  bear  the 
cost  of  extensive  monitoring  and  test- 
ing. The  test  results  varied  somewhat 
but  it  was  clear  that  Temik  was  show- 
ing up  in  local  water  supplies. 
Throughout  all  of  this,  the  EPA  and 
the  manufacturer  maintained  that  the 
chemical  could  not  get  into  ground 
water.  But  there  it  was. 

Finally,  the  State  had  to  act  on  its 
own  to  control  the  use  of  Temik  and 
the  manufacturer  agreed  to  put 
carbon  filters  in  the  homes  of  some  af- 
fected residents. 

If  this  bill  had  been  law  several 
years  ago,  we  would  have  known  ahead 
of  time  that  Temik  could  pollute  the 
ground  water  and  use  of  the  chemical 
would  have  been  restricted  to  prevent 
contamination.  The  manufacturer 
would  have  paid  for  the  monitoring 
and  testing.  EPA  would  have  set 
standards  for  corrective  action  and. 
working  with  the  State,  made  sure 
that  such  action  was  taken. 

A  1984  study  by  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  re- 
ported the  detection  of  ground  water 
contamination  from  17  different  pesti- 
cides in  23  different  States.  State  offi- 
cials repeatedly  cited  insufficient  ex- 
pertise at  the  State  level  as  the  biggest 
problem  and  increased  Federal  assist- 
ance, in  the  form  of  accelerated  re- 
search and  development  of  standards, 
as  the  biggest  need.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  address  that  problem  and  to 
fill  that  need.  Introduction  of  this  bill 
is  a  significant  event  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  its  enactment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  DtntEN- 
BERGER  in  introducing  the  Ground 
Water  Safety  Act  of  1987. 

This  new  legislation  offers  a  strong, 
comprehensive  solution  to  a  growing 
environmental  problem — contamina- 
tion of  ground  water  by  pesticides.  Let 
me  say  at  the  outset  that  at  this  time 
there  is  no  Federal  law  to  prevent  and 
respond  to  pesticide  contamination  of 
subsurface  water  supplies. 

Ground  water  is  an  invaluable  natu- 
ral resource;  it  constitutes  virtually  all 
of   the   fresh   water   available   in   the 
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United  States.  Ground  water  is  the 
primary  source  of  drinking  water  for 
half  of  our  general  population  and  95 
percent  of  our  rural  population.  Over 
60  billion  gallons  a  day  are  drawn  from 
rural  wells  for  irrigation,  livestock  wa- 
tering, and  household  use.  In  my 
home  State  of  Vermont,  more  than 
275,000  people  depend  on  ground 
water  as  a  source  of  drinking  water. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  decade  that  sci- 
entists have  discovered  that  pesticides 
are  not  degrading  or  being  cleansed 
from  ground  water  by  the  natural  fil- 
tering action  of  soil.  The  detection  of 
the  chemical  aldicarb  in  the  ground 
water  of  Long  Island  in  1979  was  the 
first— but  far  from  the  last— indication 
that  pesticides  can  leach  into  aquifers 
used  for  drinking  water. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  now  re{>orts  that  17  pesticides 
have  been  detected  in  the  ground 
water  in  23  States.  Ehndence  that  the 
pollution  is  more  pervasive  is  mount- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  what's  most  disturb- 
ing is  that  this  contamination  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  result  of  normal  use  of 
the  pesticides  •  •  •  use  according  to 
label  instructions.  I  believe  that  most 
farmers  are  following  the  federally  ap- 
proved directions  that  suxompany 
chemicals.  The  problem  is  that  in 
many  cases  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  is  providing  out-of-date, 
poorly  researched  directions. 

Moreover.  Federal  drinking  water 
standards  exist  for  only  6  pesticides 
•  *  •  none  of  the  17  detected.  Given 
the  fact  that  some  of  these  chemicals 
are  known  or  suspected  carcinogens,  or 
have  other  adverse  health  effects,  this 
level  of  regulation  is  inadequate. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  gravity  of 
this  problem,  let  me  outline  the  case 
of  one  pesticide,  DBCP.  in  one  State, 
California.  DBCP  is  a  chemical  applied 
to  the  soil  to  kill  small  worms  that 
attack  plant  roots.  DBCP,  banned  8 
years  ago  because  it  is  an  animal  car- 
cinogen and  is  linked  to  male  sterility, 
was  found  to  be  responsible  for  con- 
taminating over  2.400  wells  through- 
out California.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
DBCP-contaminated  wells  had  concen- 
trations exceeding  1  part  per  billion,  a 
level  considered  by  EPA  to  cause  150 
additional  cases  of  cancer  per  million 
people  exposed  continuously  over 
their  lifetimes.  And  this  is  just  one 
chemical.  The  California  Assembly 
Office  of  Research  reports  that  56  pes- 
ticides have  been  found  in  the  State's 
ground  water. 

During  a  hearing  on  ground  water 
contamination  by  pesticides,  Diane 
Cognal,  a  teacher  in  Bakersfield,  CA, 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. She  told  the  committee  a 
story  that  every  parent  can  under- 
stand. For  6  years,  her  children  were 
needlessly  exposed  to  DBCP  in  the 
drinking  water  in  their  school.  She 
became  alarmed  when  her  son,  now  17, 


failed  to  grow  at  a  normal  rate.  She 
still  worries  about  whether  this  prob- 
lem— or  other  problems  she  does  not 
know  about — could  have  been  caused 
by  exposure  to  DBCP,  suspected  of 
causing  sterility  in  males. 

As  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  problems  associated  with 
ground  water  contamination.  Al- 
though I  am  a  longtime  advocate  of 
low  input  agriculture,  I  recognized 
that  some  pesticides  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  But  the  troubling  paradox  re- 
mains: Our  farmers,  who  benefit  di- 
rectly from  the  gains  in  efficiency  and 
crop  yield  that  pesticides  provide,  may 
face  the  greatest  risk  from  contami- 
nants in  their  drinking  water.  Let  me 
reiterate:  95  percent  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation rely  on  ground  water  as  their 
primary  source  of  drinking  water. 

Congress  must  act  to  prevent  fur- 
ther ground  water  contamination.  We 
cannot  wait  until  pollutants  are  de- 
tected and  then  respond.  Once  under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water  are 
contaminated,  cleaning  up  the  well — or 
worse,  losing  it  and  having  to  pay  for 
alternative  sources  of  drinking  water- 
is  difficult  and  often  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive. It  is  senseless  to  risk  needless- 
ly the  health  or  our  citizens  and  waste 
a  precious  natural  resource  when 
there  are  means  to  prevent  or  mitigate 
pesticide  contamination. 

The  Ground  Water  Safety  Act  is  the 
most  effective  means  to  achieve  this 
goal.  It  is  based  on  a  plan  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year— though  not  en- 
acted—as part  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act, 
or  FIFRA,  Amendments.  That  plan 
would  have  required  EIPA  to  decide 
whether  a  given  product  has  potential 
to  leach  into  ground  water,  and  if  so, 
whether  to  obligate  registrants  of  such 
pesticides  to  monitor  ground  water.  If 
such  pesticides  were  detected  in 
ground  water  above  a  certain  limit,  the 
plan  would  have  required  EPA  or  the 
States  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  pesti- 
cides. In  my  opinion,  that  plan  was 
flawed— it  was  based  almost  entirely 
on  response,  rather  than  prevention. 

The  Ground  Water  Safety  Act  of 
1987  would  strengthen  and  improve 
last  year's  proposal  in  a  number  of 
ways.  First,  by  expanding  the  defini- 
tion of  water  to  be  covered,  the  bill 
would  protect  a  greater  range  of  po- 
tential drinking  water.  This  is  impor- 
tant because  groundwater  is  a  very 
complex  and  poorly  understood  re- 
source for  which  our  needs  may 
change  from  one  year  to  the  next  or 
one  generation  to  the  next. 

Second,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
health-based  residue  standard  that 
would  trigger  action  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  in  order  to 
prevent  contamination  or  alert  public 
officials  that  remedial  action  must  be 
taken. 


The  third  improvement  this  bill 
would  offer  is  a  strong  role  for  State 
government.  Once  the  legislation  is  en- 
acted, the  States  would  be  required  to 
set  up  a  program  to  regulate  ground 
water  contamination.  The  program 
would  include  preventive  measures,  as 
well  as  site-specific  actions  the  States 
would  take  to  bring  and  retain  detect- 
ed pesticide  residues  to  acceptable 
levels. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  a 
thorough  explanation  of  this  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  a  summa- 
ry of  the  Ground  Water  Safety  Act  of 
1987  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  our  citizens 
assume  that  when  they  turn  on  the 
tap— whether  for  cooking,  bathing,  or 
filling  the  baby's  bottle— that  the 
water  is  safe  and  uncontaminated. 
That  assumption  should  never  be 
called  into  question  because  of  poor 
governmental  oversight.  Passage  of 
the  Ground  Water  Safety  Act  would 
demonstrate  that  Congress  will  do  its 
part  in  continuing  to  assure  the  public 
that  its  drinking  water  is  safe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  simi- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  or  thb  Ground  Water  Safety  Act 
or  1987 

The  purpose  of  the  Ground  Water  Safety 
Act  is  to  establish  standards  that  would  pre- 
vent contamination  of  underground  sources 
of  drinking  water  by  pesticides  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  take  actions  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  injury  or 
damage  resulting  from  pesticides  in  ground 
water.  Underground  sources  of  drinking 
water  would  be  defined  broadly  to  Include 
current  and  potential  sources  of  drinking 
water. 

The  mechanics  of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

When  registering  or  reregistering  a  pesti- 
cide under  FIFRA  for  use  in  the  United 
States,  the  EPA  would  be  required  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  pesticide  has  the  poten- 
tial to  leach  into  ground  water. 

If  the  pesticide  is  determined  to  have  the 
potential  to  leach,  the  registrants  of  the 
pesticide  would  be  required  to  develop  man- 
agement practices  designed  to  prevent,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  poten- 
tial for  the  pesticide  to  leach  into  ground 
water.  Such  information  would  be  dissemi- 
nated to  applicators.  The  registrants  fur- 
ther would  be  required  to  conduct  ground 
water  monitoring  prior  to  registration  or  re- 
registration,  and  may  be  required  to  moni- 
tor as  a  condition  of  maintaining  registra- 
tion. This  is  an  Important  enforcement 
tool— EIPA  could  initiate  cancellation  pro- 
ceedings if  the  registrant  refuses  to  comply. 

In  addition  to  making  a  leaching  determi- 
nation. EPA  would  be  required  to  issue  a 
ground  water  residue  guidance  level 
<GRGL)  for  a  pesticide  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration or  reregistration.  The  GRGL  would 
be  a  health  based  standard;  the  economic 
benefits  of  the  pesticide  would  not  be  con- 
sidered. The  Administrator  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  issue  a  GRGL  when  a  pesticide  is 
1 )  detected  at  sampling  points  in  3  different 
locations:  2)  detected  in  a  drinking  water 
well    or    wellfield    serving    public    water 


system:  or  3)  at  the  petition  of  State  or  fed- 
eral agency.  The  Administrator  would  have 
broad  discretion  to  set  a  GRGL  for  any 
other  pesticide  ctirrently  registered  under 
FIFRA. 

If  25%  of  the  GRGL  were  reached  or  ex- 
ceeded, the  Administrator  must  within  60 
days  propose  and  require  amendments  to 
the  registration  of  the  pesticide.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  required  to  notify  the 
public  and  the  registrants,  and  to  periodical- 
ly review  the  amendments.  The  Administra- 
tor would  have  the  discretion  to  consider 
the  health  effects  of  alternative  pesticides 
when  amending  the  registration. 

If  50%  of  the  GRGL  were  reached  or  ex- 
ceeded, the  Administrator  must  notify  the 
affected  State(s)  and  may  require  the  regis- 
trant to  conduct  area  wide  monitoring.  The 
State  would  be  required  to  initiate  a  site 
specific  resix)nse  within  180  days  to  bring 
and  retain  concentration  of  the  pesticide  at 
or  below  the  GRGL.  If  the  state  fails  to 
take  action,  the  Administrator  must  prohib- 
it the  use  of  the  pesticide  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  underground  source  of  drinking  water. 

In  addition  to  responding  to  pesticide  con- 
tamination. States  would  be  required  to 
submit  to  EPA  a  program  to  prevent  surface 
and  ground  water  pollution  by  pesticides 
that  have  the  potential  to  leach.  Such  pro- 
gram would  include  the  development  and 
implementation  of  management  practices  to 
prevent  pollution.  EPA  would  be  allowed  to 
fund  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  State  pro- 
gram by  making  grants. 

EPA  would  be  authorized  to  collect  infor- 
mation on  ground  water  contamination  by 
pesticides  and  to  make  that  information 
available  to  the  public. 

EPA  would  be  authorized  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  States  to  carry  out 
ground  water  protection  programs  that  are 
focused  on  pesticide  contamination. 

EPA  and  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Interior  would  be  authorized 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  to 
make  available  to  farmers  information  on 
soil,  climate  and  hydrogeology  at  specific 
sites  of  pesticide  use  that  would  be  helpful 
to  the  farmer  in  protecting  ground  water 
from  contamination. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  appro- 
priations of  $50  million  per  year  for  five 
years. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

j  S.  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  368.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
ban  the  reimportation  of  drugs  in  the 
United  States,  to  place  restrictions  on 
drug  samples,  to  ban  certain  resales  of 
drugs  purchased  by  hospitals  and 
other  health  care  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  553 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RocKEyixLER, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  553,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  program  under  that  act. 

S.  563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  562,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  National  Marine  Policy  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  830 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  830,  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
treatment  of  certain  education  loans 
in  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

S.  970 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McCLtjRE].  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford].  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Karnes],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  970,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  research 
program  for  the  modification  of  plants 
focusing  on  the  development  and  pro- 
duction on  new  marketable  industrial 
and  commercial  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  999 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
999,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  to  improve  veterans  em- 
ployment, counseling,  and  job-training 
services  and  program. 

S.  lOOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1005,  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize and  improve  chapter  2  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1059 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1059,  a  bill  to  terminate  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regulations  relating  to  transporta- 
tion of  claimants  and  beneficiaries  in 
connection  with  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  care. 

S.   1196 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1196,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  enhanced  understanding  and  wise 
use  of  ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes 
resources  by  strengthening  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  and  by  initi- 
ating a  Strategic  Coastal  Research 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes. 


8.  laoo 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1200,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
35,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
patented  processes,  patent  misuse  and 
licensee  challenges  to  patent  validity. 

S.  1333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1333,  a  bill  to  allow  the  65 
miles  per  hour  speed  limit  on  high- 
ways that  meet  interstate  standards 
and  are  not  currently  on  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways. 

S.  1393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1393,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  designate  as 
nonmailable  matter  any  private  solici- 
tation which  is  offered  in  terms  ex- 
pressing or  implying  that  the  offeror 
of  the  solicitation  is,  or  is  affiliated 
with,  certain  Federal  agencies,  unless 
such  solicitation  contains  conspicuous 
notice  that  the  Government  is  not 
making  such  solicitation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  joint  RESOLTTTIOR  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40, 
a  joint  resolution  to  give  special  recog- 
nition to  the  birth  and  achievements 
of  Aldo  Leopold. 

senate  joint  resolution  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
106,  a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Vietnam 
Veterans  National  Memorial  as  a  me- 
morial of  national  significance. 

senate  joint  resolution  111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
111,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
each  of  the  months  of  November  1987 
and  November  1988,  as  "National  Hos- 
pice Month." 

senate  joint  resolution  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN]  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 121,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
August  11,  1987,  as  "National  Neigh- 
borhood Crime  Watch  Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
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sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  142,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  day 
of  October  1.  1987.  as  "National  Medi- 
cal Research  Day." 

SXHATK  JOIirr  RXSOLUnON  147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  AoAMS],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradlst],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DkConcini],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  147,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  on  the 
third  Sunday  of  September  in  1987 
and  1988  as  "National  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  Week." 

SKMATK  JOnrr  KSSOLUTIOII  l  S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pkll,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Meizenbaxtm],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Siicpson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  154,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  on 
November  15,  1987,  and  ending  on  No- 
vember  22.    1987.   as   "National   Arts 

senate  jonn  resoldtior  158 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Motnihan]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
156.  a  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
U.S.  Commission  on  Improving  the  Ef- 
fectiveness of  the  United  Nations. 

senate  CONCVRKENT  RXSOLUTIOH  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 46,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
concerning  representative  government, 
political  parties,  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression on  Taiwan. 

AMXIfDIfKIfT  NO.  1«0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SmoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  160,  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  999,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  to  improve 
veterans  employment,  counseling,  and 
Job  training  services  and  programs. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

sttbcommittee  on  energy  research  and 
development 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that  a 
field  hearing  has  been  scheduled  on 
conservation  and  solar  energy  research 
and  development.  This  hearing  will 
take  place  on  Jtily  13,  1987,  at  9:30 
ajn.  at  the  Georgia  Power  Building. 


333  Piedmont  Road  NE,  23d  floor,  At- 
lanta. GA. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  hearing  record  should 
send  it  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Research  and  Development. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact Teri  Curtin  or  Cheryl  Moss  at 
(202)  224-7569. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  ATRICAN  AfTAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  African  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  June  24, 
1987  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Mozambique 
and  United  States  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKINC.  HODSINC.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  Wednesday, 
June  24.  1987,  to  conduct  hearings  on 
corporate  takeover  legislation  pending 
before  the  committee  in  the  100th 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  Wednesday, 
June  24,  1987,  to  mark  up  the  nomina- 
tion of:  M.  Danny  Wall,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board;  Eklward  Fleischman,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission;  Roger  Jepsen,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration;  and,  Simon 
Fireman,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Following  the  votes  on  these 
nominations,  the  committee  will  mark 
up  a  committee  print  making  authori- 
zations for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation,  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  June  24,  1987.  to  resume  hearings 
on  legislation  affecting  the  rail  indus- 
try and  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  OH  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  June  24.  1987 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Alfred  M.  Gray.  Jr..  USMC.  to  be 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
The  nominee  will  be  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  June  24.  1987, 
for  an  open  hearing  on  AIDS  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  EFFICIENCY. 
FEDERALISM.  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Governmental  Efficiency, 
Federalism,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  June  24,  1987,  to  hold 
hearings  on  legislation  relating  to  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  June  24, 
1987  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  "Access 
to  Health  Care." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TERRORISM.  NARCOTICS  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Terrorism,  Narcotics  and 
International  Communications  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  June  25, 
1987.  at  2:30  p.m.,  to  hold  an  executive 
session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WEST  GERMANY'S  DECISION 
NOT  TO  EXTRADITE  HAMADEI 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  with  the  Stethem  family  and  all 
of  America  a  deep  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment at  West  Germany's  decision  to 
deny  the  United  States,  extradition  re- 
quest for  Mohammed  Hamadel.  I  still 
t>elleve  as  I  did  when  the  extradition 
request    was    first    made,    that    the 


United  States  by  right  is  the  country 
to  try  the  accused  murderer  of  one  of 
its  beloved  sons. 

Having  said  this.  I  accept  West  Ger- 
many's decision  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  our  Joint  Extradition  Treaty  by 
choosing  to  try  Hamadei  in  West  Ger- 
many on  the  full  charges  for  which  ex- 
tradition was  sought.  These  Include 
murder,  air  piracy,  and  the  planning 
of  an  explosion. 

I  have  received  personal  assurances 
from  West  Germany's  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Guenther  Van 
Well,  that  the  West  Germans  will 
"abide  by  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty,"  and  I  will  hold  him  to 
that  commitment.  It  is  not  enough  for 
West  Germany  to  say  that  they  will 
try  Hamadei.  They  must  also  demon- 
strate that  they  will  prosecute,  and  If 
found  guilty,  punish  him  to  the  fullest 
extent  allowable  under  law.  Release  of 
Hamadei,  in  exhange  for  hostages  held 
by  other  terrorists,  would  be  totally 
unacceptable. 

The  whole  world  will  be  watching  to 
see  how  West  Germany  handles  this 
case.  We  are  all  counting  on  them  to 
do  justice.  The  honor  and  memory  of 
Robert  Stethem  of  Waldorf,  MD  de- 
mands nothing  less.* 


KENTUCKIANS  WORK  TO 
PREVENT  BLINDNESS 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
diabetes  Is  a  terrible  illness  which  af- 
fects nearly  11  million  Americans.  Life 
for  diabetics  Is  often  a  struggle,  and 
those  who  have  been  diagnosed  must 
work  carefully  to  maintain  their  me- 
tabolism's fragile  balance.  A  terrible 
side-effect  of  diabetes,  which  could  be 
prevented,  often  goes  needlessly  un- 
treated—blindness. The  American 
Academy  of  Opthamology  [AAO]  re- 
ports that  about  60  percent  of  Individ- 
uals who  have  suffered  from  diabetes 
for  15  years  or  more  suffer  some 
damage  to  the  blood  vessels  in  their 
eyes.  The  elderly  are  especially  vulner- 
able to  this  condition  Icnown  as  diabet- 
ic retinopathy.  Though  one  of  the 
most  treatable  of  eye  diseases,  it  often 
goes  undiagnosed  until  too  late. 

However,  the  AAO,  In  conjunction 
with  State  organizations  like  the  Ken- 
tucky Academy  of  Eye  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  has  developed  a  program  to 
help  diabetics.  Since  March  1986.  the 
national  eyecare  project  has  operated 
a  toll-free  helpline  to  provide  informa- 
tion and  assistance  to  diabetics  nation- 
wide about  the  risks  of  blindness.  In 
my  State  of  Kentucky.  2.078  individ- 
uals have  taken  advantage  of  this  im- 
portant service,  and  over  57C  Individ- 
uals with  serious  eye  diseases  have 
been  diagnosed  and  treated. 

In  addition  to  information  and  refer- 
ral services,  local  opthamologists, 
through  the  eyecare  project,  work 
with  hospitals  to  defer  some  of  the 
major  costs  involved  with  treatment  of 


T 


eye  disorders  for  those  in  need.  I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  the  physicians  in 
Kentucky,  and  around  the  Nation  and 
the  American  Academy  of  Opthamo- 
logy as  they  work  to  reduce  the  threat 
of  this  terrible  disease.  AAO  recently 
circulated  a  press  release  regarding 
this  project,  and  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  Inserted  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Kentucky  Eye  Physicians  Help  Elderly 

Residents  With  Eye  Problems  Related 

TO  Diabetes 

A  total  of  21  elderly  Kentucky  residents 
have  been  examined  and  treated  for  a  po- 
tentially blinding  eye  disease  related  to  dia- 
betes in  a  public  service  program  sponsored 
by  the  state's  eye  physicians  and  sureeons. 

In  addition,  the  program  has  uiKovered 
more  than  419  cases  of  cataracts,  41  i;ases  of 
glaucoma,  and  89  cases  of  macular  degenera- 
tion—serious eye  diseases  that  In  many 
cases  can  lead  to  blindness.  The  project  is 
designed  to  bring  needed  medical  eye  care 
and  information  to  the  nation's  disadvan- 
taged elderly. 

Since  it  started  in  March  1986,  more  than 
2078  Kentucky  residents  have  called  the 
toll-free  Helpline  1-800-222-EYES  (3937)  of 
the  National  Eye  Care  Project,  sponsored  by 
the  Foundation  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology  and  the  Kentucky  Acade- 
my of  Eye  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Nation- 
wide, more  than  185.000  people  have  dialed 
the  toll-free  Helpline. 

Diabetic  retinopathy  is  one  of  the  most 
treatable  eye  diseases,  yet  If  often  pro- 
gresses to  blindness  because  many  people 
with  diabetes  fail  to  seek  medical  eye  care, 
according  to  the  American  Academy  of  Oph- 
thalmology. 

The  disease  is  the  leading  cause  of  new 
blindness  in  the  U.S.  It  can  develop  in 
people  who  have  diabetes  mellitus.  a 
common  metabolic  disease  which  causes 
changes  in  blood  vessels  throughout  the 
body,  including  those  in  the  eye. 

Ophthalmologists  estimate  that  early  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  can  reduce  the  risk 
of  severe  visual  loss  from  diabetes  by  50  per- 
cent or  more.  About  60  percent  of  people 
who  have  diabetes  for  15  years  or  more 
suffer  some  blood  vessel  damage  in  their 
eyes,  making  the  elderly  especially  vulnera- 
ble to  the  eye  disease. 

"Laser  therapy  has  been  particularly  ef- 
fective in  preventing  irreversible  loss  of 
vision."  said  Craig  H.  Douglas.  MD.  presi- 
dent of  the  Kentucky  Academy  of  Eye  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons. 

People  with  diabetes  should  have  periodic 
medical  eye  examinations  to  find  out  if  they 
have  sight-threatening  problems,  he  said. 

"The  elderly  often  feel  that  nothing  can 
be  done  to  prevent  blindness,  or  they  lack 
the  financial  resources  to  seek  needed  treat- 
ment. We're  working  to  remove  these  obsta- 
cles," said  Dr.  Douglas. 

He  pointed  out  that  34  percent  of  Helpline 
patients  had  never  had  an  eye  exam  until 
they  called  the  toll-free  number. 

By  calling  the  Helpline,  U.S.  citizens  or 
legal  residents  65  and  over  who  do  not  al- 
ready have  access  to  an  eye  physician  are  el- 
igible to  receive  services.  Volunteer  ophthal- 
mologists treat  program  participants  at  no 
out-of-pocket  cost,  and  will  accept  Medicare 
assignment  or  insurance  coverage  as  pay- 
ment in  full  (for  this  project  only).  For  the 
truly  needy  with  no  Medicare  coverage,  care 
is  offered  without  charge.  Information  on 
eye  diseases  affecting  the  elderly  is  sent  to 
all  interested  callers. 


Many  people  with  diabetes  experience 
very  mild  changes  In  their  vision.  In  others, 
however,  the  vascular  changes  lead  to  leak- 
age of  fluid  Into  the  retina  or  growth  of  ab- 
normal blood  vessels  in  the  front  of  the  eye. 
When  scarred,  the  retina,  the  delicate  tissue 
in  the  back  of  the  eye,  sends  a  blurred 
image  to  the  brain. 

Depending  on  the  type  of  diabetic  retinop- 
athy involved,  two  forms  of  treatment  may 
prevent  serious  visual  loss:  The  powerful 
light  beam  of  a  laser  can  be  used  to  stop 
leaking  blood  vessels,  reduce  abnormal 
blood  vessel  growth  and  seal  the  retina  se- 
curely to  the  back  of  the  eye.  No  incision  is 
necessary  with  the  laser  procedure,  which 
can  be  done  in  the  ophthalmologist's  office 
with  minimal  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

A  surgical  technique,  vitrectomy,  is  also 
effective  in  improving  sight  by  removing  the 
blcKxl-filled  vitreous,  the  normally  clear  gel- 
like substance  in  the  center  of  the  eye,  and 
replacing  it  with  an  artificial  solution. 

Through  the  Eye  Care  Project,  ophthal- 
mologists work  with  local  hospitals  to  make 
hospital  care  available  at  no  cost  for  those 
who  need  it.  Hospital  charges,  eyeglasses 
and  prescription  drugs  are  not  paid  through 
the  program. 

The  National  Eye  Care  Project  is  open 
weekdays.  8  am  to  5  pm,  except  in  Alaska  (8 
am  to  4  pm)  and  Hawaii  (8  am  to  2  pm).  The 
Helpline  number  is  1-800-222-EYES  (3937). 


RECOGNIZING  JOHN  E. 
MONTGOMERY 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  accomplish- 
ments of  an  outstanding  native  of  the 
Commonwealth.  John  E.  Montgomery 
has  achieved  a  notable  distinction, 
having  been  recently  named  dean  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina 
School  of  Law.  He  will  assume  that  po- 
sition on  July  1  of  this  year.  We  are 
certainly  proud  of  John  as  he  imder- 
takes  this  new  challenge. 

John,  originally  from  Louisville, 
completed  his  undergraduate  studies 
at  the  University  of  Louisville,  where, 
as  a  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Tau  frater- 
nity, we  became  good  friends.  John 
graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  In  chemical 
engineering,  and,  after  working  for 
Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.  in  Cincinnati, 
went  on  to  law  school  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Louisville,  graduating  with 
honors.  John  Joined  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  in  1971, 
and  in  1978  was  named  associate  dean 
of  the  law  school  in  charge  of  academ- 
ic affairs. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  John  chose  to 
leave  our  State.  However,  Kentucky's 
loss  has  been  South  Carolina's  gain. 
John  has  a  clear  vision  of  what  he 
hopes  to  accomplish  as  dean  of  USC's 
law  school,  and  I  am  certain  that  he 
will  distinguish  himself  in  that  posi- 
tion. I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  his 
new  endeavor. 

I  ask  that  an  article  about  John, 
which  recently  appeared  in  Columbia. 
SC,  The  State,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
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[Prom  the  SUt«.  May  22.  1987] 

MORTCOIfXBT  NaMXD  DKAN  OF  LAW  SCHOOL 

John  E.  Montgomery,  associate  dean  of 
academic  affairs  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  School  of  Law,  was  named  dean  of 
the  law  school  on  Thursday. 

Montgomery.  46  will  assume  the  post  July 
1.  He  succeeds  Charles  H.  Randall,  who  has 
served  as  acting  dean  since  January  1986. 

Randall  replaced  Harry  M.  Lightsey  Jr.. 
who  left  to  become  president  of  the  College 
of  Charleston. 

Montgomery,  an  authority  on  environ- 
mental law  and  products  liability.  Joined 
use's  faculty  in  1971  as  an  assistant  profes- 
sor. He  was  named  associate  dean  for  aca- 
demic affairs  in  1979,  with  responsibilities 
for  the  law  school's  academic,  student  re- 
cruitment and  counseling  programs  as  well 
as  adminisirative  matters. 

Montgomery  described  USC  as  "an  excel- 
lent State  law  school"  striving  to  be  one  of 
the  top  15  in  the  country. 

"When  you  look  at  the  quality  of  our  fac- 
ulty and  the  value  of  the  education,  and 
what  you  get  for  the  money,  we  turn  out  a 
good  product.  Our  students  are  competitive 
all  over  the  country,"  he  said. 

Montgomery  said  one  of  his  first  goals  as 
dean  will  be  to  establish  a  law  school  adviso- 
ry group  from  members  of  the  bar  and  judi- 
ciary. 

"They  will  serve  as  a  sounding  board  to 
keep  us  more  in  touch  with  what  their 
needs  are  and  also  give  them  a  chance  to 
find  our  what's  going  on  here  so  we  can  turn 
out  a  better  product,"  Montgomery  said. 

He  said  the  law  school  also  must  address 
the  issue  of  technology,  and  look  toward  in- 
corporating computers  into  the  curriculum. 

"That  is  the  next  step  up  in  productivity 
in  the  legal  profession  and  may  be  the  only 
way  that  smaller  attorneys  are  able  to  com- 
pete with  larger  firms." 

Montgomery  said  he  also  is  concerned 
about  the  number  of  USC  law  school  gradu- 
ates who  are  being  recruited  by  out-of-state 
law  firms. 

"We  need  to  convince  the  best  to  stay  in- 
state. Many  law  firms  are  merging  into 
bigger  firms  and  will  need  more  attorneys. 
We  need  to  become  deeper  in  liie  group  we 
offer  so  there's  enough  for  everybody  to 
select  from,"  he  said. 

A  native  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Montgomery 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  chemical  en- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Louisville, 
where  he  graduated  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honors  and  earned  his  law  degree  with 
honors. 

He  earned  a  master's  in  law  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1971. 

Before  entering  law  school,  he  worked  as  a 
chemical  engineer  for  Proctor  &  Gamble 
Co.  in  Cincinnati. 

Montgomery  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can. South  Carolina.  Kentucky  and  Rich- 
land County  bar  associations. 

He  serves  on  advisory  committees  for  the 
S.C.  Senate  Committee  on  Land  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  the  S.C.  Coastal  Council  and 
the  S.C.  Sea  Grant  Consortium.* 


THE  GARY  CRUSADER— 25 
YEARS  OF  EXCELLENT  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  bring  to  your  attention  the  out- 
standing service  rendered  by  the  Gary 
Crusader  which  is  located  in  Gary.  IN. 
On  June  17.  1961.  the  Gary  Crusader 
opened  its  doors  to  the  citizens  of 
Gary  to  fulfill  the  role  of  the  black 


press.  The  philosophy  of  the  founders. 
Balm  L  Leavell,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson, was  to  Inform  and  carry  the 
news  to  the  black  conununity  on  issues 
such  as  jobs,  equal  rights,  and  open  oc- 
cupancy. 

The  first  battle  which  the  Crusader 
tackled  was  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. The  desire  to  print  the  truth  led 
to  several  victories,  including  exposing 
corruption  in  the  Gary  city  govern- 
ment in  1962. 

Words  regarding  Balm  L.  Leavell. 
Jr.'s  legacy  are  sununed  up  by  N.B. 
Armwood: 

Courage  undaunted,  and  a  will  as  strong 
as  in  a  human  breast  can  dwell,  we  will 
strive  to  fulfill  our  mission  not  just  to  equal, 
but  to  excel. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Leavell,  Jr.. 
his  wife.  Dorothy  R.  Leavell.  contin- 
ued the  legacy  in  fine  tradition.  She 
managed  to  increase  the  stature  of 
both  the  Gary  and  Chicago  Newspa- 
pers that  her  husband  founded. 

In  1981,  Dorothy  Leavell  made  this 
historic  statement: 

Our  role  has  been  consistent  for  the  past 
twenty  years  in  that  we  praise  when  it  is 
earned  and  protest  when  it  is  deserved.  We 
continue  to  believe  that  blacks  must  control 
their  own  destinies  and  their  own  communi- 
ties, and  we  will  continue  to  work  toward 
those  goals  as  long  as  there  is  ink  to  print. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  great  lady.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  R.  Leavell,  who  is  fighting 
the  good  fight  to  continue  the  159 
years  of  history  of  the  black  press,  and 
the  25  years  of  service  provided  by  the 
Gary  Crusader.* 


SBA  PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2166  which  would 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
to  change  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion [SBA]  authorizations  and  pro- 
gram levels.  Specifically,  the  bill 
would  make  changes  in  the  authorized 
levels  for  the  Surety  Bond  Guarantee 
Program,  the  development  company 
programs  and  the  Pollution  Control 
Guarantee  Program. 

First,  the  bill  would  increase  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  Surety  Bond 
Guarantee  Program  by  $108  million 
for  fiscal  year  1988  from  $1,142  billion 
to  $1,250  billion.  This  program  level 
increase  was  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  its  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  request.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
may  recall  that  last  summer  during 
the  height  of  the  construction  season 
the  surety  bond  program  was  shut 
down  by  SBA  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  order  to  avoid  exceeding 
the  authorized  program  level  for  the 
year.  The  Senate  tried  to  address  that 
problem  by  adopting  an  amendment  to 
the  debt  limit  bill,  but  the  amendment 
was  eventually  dropped  in  conference. 
Thus,  many  small  contractors  who 
were  unable  to  secure  a  bond  without 


the  SBA  guarantee  were  precluded 
from  bidding  and  receiving  contracts. 
This  provision  will  help  avoid  that 
problem  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  second  major  provision  of  the 
bill  would  eliminate  all  financing  by 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  [FFB]  of 
debentures  issued  by  certified  develop- 
ment companies  and  guaranteed  by 
SBA  through  1988.  The  Consolidated 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1985  (Public  Law  99-272)  authorized  a 
pilot  program  to  sell  development 
company  debentures  to  private  inves- 
tors rather  than  to  the  FFB.  That 
pilot  program  has  worked  well. 
Through  the  end  of  May,  SBA  esti- 
mates that  over  $250  million  of  deben- 
tures have  been  approved  for  sale 
through  the  pilot  program  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  If  we  do  not  increase  the 
authorized  level  for  the  pilot  program 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  the 
SBA  may  have  to  return  to  the  FFB  to 
finance  development  company  deben- 
tures. To  do  that  would  have  an  ad- 
verse budgetary  impact  and  would  be 
disruptive  to  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  this  important  economic  devel- 
opment program. 

Thus,  H.R.  2166  increases  the  au- 
thorized amount  of  debentures  to  be 
sold  through  the  pilot  program  from 
$295  million  in  fiscal  year  1987  to  $425 
million,  in  both  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988.  This  will  insure  that  this  vital 
job  creation  program  is  able  to  operate 
at  the  authorized  level  for  the  next  2 
years. 

Finally,  H.R.  2166  would  provide 
fiuiding  to  pay  for  losses  incurred 
under  the  pollution  bond  program. 
These  are  losses  which  have  already 
occurred  for  which  the  Government  is 
obligated  to  pay.  Even  if  we  did  not 
approve  this  provision  the  appropria- 
tions committee  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  fund  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure.  As  I  have 
stated,  it  is  a  noncontroversial  meas- 
ure. It  was  voted  out  by  the  Small 
Business  Committee  by  a  vote  of  17-0. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  DAVID  W. 
FERRIS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  9,  1987.  Dr.  David  W.  Ferris  will 
end  his  term  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Optometric  Association. 

Dave  Ferris  has  served  as  president 
of  the  American  Optometric  Associa- 
tion since  last  June,  culminating 
nearly  two  decades  of  volunteer  serv- 
ice to  optometry  and  eye  care  at  the 
local.  State,  and  national  levels.  Dr. 
Ferris  has  exhibited  a  commitment  to 
quality  vision  care  and  public  health 
that  has  made  him  an  outstanding  and 
respected  leader.  While  serving  his  pa- 
tients and  profession.  Dr.  Ferris  has 


also  found  the  time  to  serve  his  com- 
munity—first as  a  member  of  the 
Cranston  City  Council  in  the  1970's 
and  later  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Cranston  General  Hospital. 
The  stated  objective  of  the  Ameri- 
can Optometric  Association  is  "to  im- 
prove the  vision  care  and  health  of  the 
public  and  promote  the  art  and  science 
of  the  profession  of  optometry."  Dave 
Ferris'  professional  life  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  that  objective.  I  am  proud  to 
be  associated  with  a  man  who  has 
done  so  much  to  bring  better  vision 
care  to  all  Americans  and  pleased  that 
Dr.  Ferris'  colleagues  have  honored  a 
fellow  Rhode  Islander  with  the  recog- 
nition he  so  richly  deserves.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dress the  Senate  today  on  one  of  the 
most  critical  issues  of  our  times— the 
promotion  and  protection  of  human 
rights.  In  Chile,  South  Korea,  and 
Central  America,  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  is  a  daily  occurrence.  As 
we  work  to  shape  U.S.  policy  in  these 
areas,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  human  rights  is  essential. 
Too  often  we  forget  that  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  is  a  moral  con- 
cern and  a  legal  obligation  as  well. 

As  Senator  from  Iowa,  I  am  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  tremendous  resource  in 
this  area  in  the  work  of  University  of 
Iowa  Law  Prof.  Bums  Weston.  Profes- 
sor Weston  is  the  author  of  an  entry 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  on  the 
legal  concept  of  human  rights. 

Professor  Weston,  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin  College  and  with  degrees  from 
the  Yale  Law  School,  is  a  prominent 
scholar  in  the  field  of  international 
law.  He  is  the  recipient  of  numerous 
honors  including  an  award  for  techni- 
cal craftsmanship  from  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  for  his 
coursebook,  "International  Law  and 
World  Order."  Professor  Weston  sits 
on  the  editorial  boards  of  several 
scholarly  journals,  has  authored  nu- 
merous books  and  articles  and  speaks 
frequently  around  the  country  on  the 
issues  of  human  rights,  nuclear  disar- 
mament and  world  peace. 

The  attached  article  traces  the  his- 
torical and  philosophical  origins  of  the 
concept  of  human  rights  and  explains 
the  evolution  of  international  mecha- 
nisms for  their  protection,  such  as  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

America's  standing  in  the  world  com- 
munity will  be  judged,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  degree  to  which  we  sup- 
port and  defend  human  rights.  As 
those  responsible  for  formulating 
American  foreign  policy  I  believe  it  is 
incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  better  un- 
derstand our  obligations  to  our  own 
citizens  and  those  of  other  nations. 
This  article,  which  outlines  the  cur- 


rent state  of  international  law  regard- 
ing human  rights,  can  help  us  better 
meet  that  vital  obligation. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  fos- 
tering of  human  rights  ought  to  be  an 
integral  element  of  our  foreign  pralicy, 
I  believe  my  distinguished  colleagues 
will  find  this  article  a  valuable  and  in- 
formative reference.  I  ask  that  Profes- 
sor Weston's  article  he  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(Reproduced  with  permission  of  Bums  H. 
Weston  and  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Inc. 
from  20  Encyclopedia  Britannica  713 
(15th  Edition.  1986  Printing)  copyright 
1985  by  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Inc.] 
Human  Rights 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  human 
beings  everywhere  demand  the  realization 
of  diverse  values  to  ensure  their  individual 
and  collective  well-being.  It  also  is  a 
common  observation  that  these  demands 
are  often  painfully  frustrated  by  social  as 
well  as  natural  forces,  resulting  in  exploita- 
tion, oppression,  persecution,  and  other 
forms  of  deprivation.  Deeply  rooted  in  these 
twin  observations  are  the  beginning  of  what 
today  are  called  "human  rights"  and  the 
legal  processes,  national  and  international, 
associated  with  them. 

This  article  is  divided  into  the  following 
sections: 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  expression  "human  rights"  is  relative- 
ly new,  having  come  into  everyday  parlance 
only  since  World  War  II  and  the  founding 
of  the  United  Nations  in  1945.  It  replaces 
the  phrase  "natural  rights."  which  fell  into 
disfavor  in  part  because  the  concept  of  nat- 
ural law  (to  which  it  was  intimately  linked) 
had  become  a  matter  of  great  controversy, 
and  the  later  phrase  "the  rights  of  Man" 
which  was  not  universally  understood  to  in- 
clude the  rights  of  women. 

Most  students  of  human  rights  trace  the 
historical  origins  of  the  concept  back  to  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome,  where  it  was  closely 
tied  to  the  premodern  natural  law  doctrines 
of  Greek  Stoicism  (the  school  of  philosophy 
founded  by  Zeno  of  Citium.  which  held  that 
a  universal  working  force  pervades  all  cre- 
ation and  that  human  conduct  therefore 
should  be  judged  according  to,  suid  brought 
into  harmony  with,  the  law  of  nature).  The 
classic  example,  drawn  from  the  Greek  liter- 
ature, is  that  of  Antigone,  who.  upon  being 
reproached  by  Creon  for  defying  his  com- 
mand not  to  bury  her  slain  brother,  asserted 
that  she  acted  in  accordance  with  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  the  gods. 

In  part  because  Hellenistic  Stoicism 
played  a  key  role  in  its  formation  and 
spread,  Roman  law  may  similarly  be  seen  to 
have  allowed  for  the  existence  of  a  natural 
law  and,  with  it.  pursuant  to  the  jus  gen- 
tium Claw  of  nations"),  certain  universal 
rights  that  extended  beyond  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  According  to  the  Homan  jurist 
Ulpain,  for  example,  natural  law  was  that 
which  nature— not  the  state— assures  to  all 
human  beings.  Roman  citizen  or  not. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  that  natural  law  doctrines  became 
closely  associated  with  liberal  political  theo- 
ries about  natural  rights.  In  Greco-Roman 
and  medieval  times,  natural  law  doctrines 
taught  mainly  the  duties,  as  distinguished 
from  the  rights,  of  "Man."  Moreover,  as  evi- 
dent in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  these  doctrines  recognized 
the  legitimacy  of  slavery  and  serfdom  and. 


in  so  doing,  excluded  perhaps  the  central- 
most  ideas  of  human  rights  as  they  are  un- 
derstood today— the  ideas  of  freedom  (or  lib- 
erty) and  equality. 

For  the  idea  of  human  (i.e..  natural) 
rights  to  take  hold  as  a  general  social  need 
and  reality,  it  was  necessary  that  basic 
changes  in  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  socie- 
ty take  place,  changes  of  the  sort  that 
evolved  from  about  the  13th  century  to  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648),  during  the  Ren- 
aissance and  the  decline  of  feudalism.  When 
resistance  to  religious  intolerance  and  politi- 
cal-economic bondage  began  the  long  transi- 
tion to  liberal  notions  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity, particularly  in  relation  to  the  use  and 
ownership  of  property,  then  were  the  foun- 
dations of  what  today  are  called  human 
rights  truly  laid.  During  this  period,  reflect- 
ing the  failure  of  rulers  to  meet  their  natu- 
ral law  obligations  as  well  as  the  unprece- 
dented commitment  to  individual  expression 
and  worldly  experience  that  was  character- 
istic of  the  Renaissance,  the  shift  from  nat- 
ural law  as  duties  to  natural  law  as  rights 
was  made.  The  teachings  of  Aquinas  (1224/ 
25-1274)  and  Hugo  Grotius  (1583-1645)  on 
the  European  continent,  and  the  Magna 
Carta  (1215).  the  Petition  of  Rights  of  1628, 
and  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  (1689)  in 
England,  were  proof  of  this  change.  Ail  tes- 
tified to  the  increasingly  popular  view  that 
human  beings  are  endowed  with  eternal  and 
inalienable  rights,  never  renounced  when 
humankind  "contracted"  to  enter  the  social 
from  the  primitive  state  and  never  dimin- 
ished by  the  claim  of  "the  devine  right  of 
kings." 

It  was  primarily  for  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  however,  to  elaborate  upon  this 
modernist  conception  of  natural  law  as 
meaning  or  implying  natural  rights.  The  sci- 
entific and  intellectual  achievements  of  the 
17th  century— the  discoveries  of  Galileo  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  materialism  of 
Thomas  Hobbes.  the  rationalism  of  Renfe 
Descartes  and  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibniz, 
the  pantheism  of  Benedict  de  Spinoza,  the 
empiricism  of  Francis  Bacon  and  John 
Locke— encouraged  a  belief  in  natural  law 
and  universal  order:  and  during  the  18th 
century,  the  so-called  Age  of  Enlighten- 
ment, a  growing  confidence  in  human 
reason  and  in  the  perfectability  of  human 
affairs  led  to  its  more  comprehensive  ex- 
pression. Particularly  to  be  noted  are  the 
writings  of  the  17th-century  English  philos- 
opher John  Locke— arguably  the  most  im- 
portant natural  law  theorist  of  modem 
times— and  the  works  of  the  18th-century 
Philosophes  centered  mainly  in  Paris,  in- 
cluding Montesquieu.  Voltaire,  and  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau.  Locke  argued  in  detail, 
mainly  in  writings  associated  with  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  (the  Glorious  Revolution), 
that  certain  rights  self-evidently  pertain  to 
individuals  as  human  beings  (because  they 
existed  in  "the  state  of  nature"  before  hu- 
mankind entered  civil  society);  that  chief 
among  them  are  the  rights  to  life,  liberty 
(freedom  from  arbitrary  rule),  and  property; 
that,  upon  entering  civil  society  (pursuant 
to  a  "social  contract"),  humankind  surren- 
dered to  the  state  only  the  right  to  enforce 
these  natural  rights,  not  the  rights  them- 
selves; and  that  the  state's  failure  to  secure 
these  reserved  natural  rights  (the  state 
itself  being  under  contract  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  its  members)  gives  rise  to  a  right 
to  responsible,  popular  revolution.  The  Phi- 
losophes. building  on  Locke  and  others  and 
embracing  many  and  varied  currents  of 
thought  with  a  common  supreme  faith  in 
reason,  vigorously  attacked  religious  and  sci- 
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entUic  docsMtism,  intolerance,  cenaorahip. 
and  social-economic  restraints.  They  sought 
to  discover  and  act  upon  universally  valid 
principles  harmoniously  governing  nature, 
humanity,  and  society,  including  the  theory 
of  the  inalienable  "rights  of  Man"  that 
became  their  fundamental  ethical  and  social 
gospel. 

All  this  liberal  intellectual  ferment  had. 
not  surprisingly,  great  Influence  on  the 
Western  world  of  the  late  18th  and  early 
19th  centuries.  Together  with  the  practical 
example  of  England's  Revolution  of  1688 
and  the  resulting  Bill  of  Rights,  it  provided 
the  rationale  for  the  wave  of  revolutionary 
agiUtion  that  then  swept  the  West,  most 
notably  in  North  Amercla  and  Prance. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  studied  Locke 
and  Montesquieu  and  who  asserted  that  his 
countrymen  were  a  "free  people  claiming 
their  rights  as  derived  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  not  as  the  gift  of  their  Chief 
Magistrate."  gave  poetic  eloquence  to  the 
plain  prose  of  the  17th  century  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  proclaimed  by  the 
13  American  Colonies  on  July  4.  1776:  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  una- 
lienable Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life. 
Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness." 
Similarly,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who 
won  the  close  friendship  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  who  shared  the  hardships  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  imitated 
the  pronour.ccments  of  the  English  and 
American  revolutions  in  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizens  of 
August  26,  1789.  Insisting  that  "men  are 
bom  and  remain  free  and  equal  in  rights." 
the  declaration  proclaims  that  "the  aim  of 
every  political  association  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  and  imprescriptible 
rights  of  man,"  identifies  these  rights  as 
"Liberty.  Property.  Safety  and  Resistance  to 
Oppression,"  and  defines  "liberty"  so  as  to 
include  the  right  to  free  speech,  freedom  of 
association,  religious  freedom,  and  freedom 
from  arbitrary  arrest  and  confinement  (as  if 
anticipating  the  Bill  of  Rights  added  in  1791 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
1787). 

In  sum,  the  idea  of  human  rights,  called 
by  another  name,  played  a  key  role  in  the 
late  18th-  and  early  19th-century  struggles 
against  political  absolutism.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  failure  of  rules  to  respect  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  equality,  which  had  been 
central  to  natural  law  philosophy  almost 
from  the  beginning,  that  was  responsible  for 
this  development.  In  the  words  of  Maurice 
Cranston,  a  leading  student  of  human 
rights,  ".  .  .  absolutism  prompted  man  to 
claim  (human,  or  natural]  rights  precisely 
because  it  denied  them." 

The  idea  of  human  rights  as  natural 
rights  was  not  without  its  detractors,  how- 
ever, even  at  this  otherwise  receptive  time. 
In  the  first  place,  being  frequently  associat- 
ed with  religious  orthodoxy,  the  doctrine  of 
natural  rights  became  less  and  less  accepta- 
ble to  philosophical  and  political  liberals. 
Additionally,  because  they  were  conceived 
in  essentially  absolutist — "inalienable,"  "un- 
alterable." "eternal"— terms,  natural  rights 
were  found  increasingly  to  come  into  con- 
flict with  one  another.  Most  importantly, 
the  doctrine  of  natural  rights  came  under 
powerful  philosophical  and  political  attack 
from  both  the  right  and  the  left. 

In  England,  for  example,  conservatives 
Edmund  Burke  and  David  Hume  united 
with  liberal  Jeremy  Bentham  in  condemn- 
ing the  doctrine,  the  former  out  of  fear  that 


public  affirmation  of  natural  rights  would 
lead  to  social  upheaval,  the  latter  out  of 
concern  lest  declarations  and  proclamations 
of  natural  rights  substitute  for  effective  leg- 
islation. In  his  Reflections  on  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France  (1790).  Burke,  a  believer  In 
natural  law  who  ndnetheless  denied  that 
the  "rights  of  Man"  could  be  derived  from 
it,  criticized  the  drafters  of  the  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen  for 
proclaiming  the  "monstrous  fiction"  of 
human  equality,  which,  he  argued,  serves 
but  to  inspire  "false  ideas  and  vain  expecta- 
tions in  men  destined  to  travel  in  the  ob- 
scure walk  of  laborious  life."  Bentham,  one 
of  the  founders  of  Utilitarianism  and  a  non- 
believer,  was  no  less  scornful.  "Rights,"  he 
wrote,  "is  the  child  of  law;  from  real  law 
come  real  rights:  but  from  imaginary  laws, 
from  'law  of  nature  come  imaginary  rights 
.  .  .  Natural  rights  is  simple  nonsense;  natu- 
ral and  imprescriptible  rights  (an  American 
phrase),  rhetorical  nonsense,  nonsense  upon 
stilts."  Hume  agreed  with  Bentham;  natural 
law  and  natural  rights  he  Insisted,  are 
unreal  metaphysical  phenomena. 

The  assault  upon  natural  law  and  natural 
rights,  thus  begim  during  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury, both  intensified  and  broadened  during 
the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  despite  his  vigorous  defense  of 
liberty,  proclaimed  that  rights  ultimately 
are  founded  on  utility.  The  German  jurist 
Priedrich  Karl  von  Savigny,  England's  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  and  other  historicalists  em- 
phasized that  rights  are  a  function  of  cul- 
turtU  and  environmental  variables  unique  to 
particular  communities,  and  the  jurist  John 
Austin  and  the  philosopher  Ludwig  Wittem- 
stein  insisted,  repectively,  that  the  only  law 
is  "the  command  of  the  sovereign"  (a 
phrase  of  Thomas  Hobt>es)  and  that  the 
only  truth  is  that  which  can  t>e  established 
by  verifiable  experience.  By  World  War  I. 
there  were  scarcely  any  theorists  who  would 
or  could  defend  the  "rights  of  Man"  along 
the  lines  of  natural  law.  Indeed,  under  the 
influence  of  19th-century  German  Idealism 
and  parallel  expressions  of  rising  European 
Nationalism,  there  were  some— the  Marx- 
ists, for  example— who.  although  not  reject- 
ing individual  rights  altogether,  maintained 
that  rights  from  whatever  source  derived, 
belong  to  (immunities  or  whole  societies 
and  nations  preeminently.  Thus  did  F.H. 
Bradley,  the  British  Idealist,  write  in  1894: 
"The  rights  of  the  individual  are  today  not 
worth  serious  consideration.  .  .  .  The  wel- 
fare of  the  community  is  the  end  and  is  the 
ultimate  standard. " 

Yet.  though  the  heyday  of  natural  rights 
proved  short,  the  idea  of  human  rights 
nonetheless  endured  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. The  abolition  of  slavery,  factory  leg- 
islation, popular  education,  trade  unionism, 
the  universal  suffrage  movement— these  and 
other  examples  of  19th-century  reformist 
Impulse  afford  ample  evidence  that  the  idea 
was  not  to  be  extinguished  even  if  its  trans- 
empirical  derivation  had  become  a  matter 
of  general  skepticism.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Nazi  Germany  that  the 
idea  of  rights— human  rights— came  truly 
into  its  own.  The  laws  authorizing  the  dis- 
possession and  extermination  of  Jews  and 
other  minorities,  the  laws  permitting  arbi- 
trary police  search  and  seizure,  the  laws 
condoning  imprisonment,  torture,  and  exe- 
cution without  public  trial— these  and  simi- 
lar obscenities  brought  home  the  realization 
that  law  and  morality,  if  they  are  to  be  de- 
serving of  the  name,  cannot  be  grounded  in 
any  purely  Utilitarian,  idealist,  or  other  con- 
sequentialist  doctrine.   Certain  actions  are 


wrong,  no  matter  what;  human  beings  are 
entitled  to  simple  respect  at  least. 

Today,  the  vast  majority  of  legal  scholars, 
philosophers,  and  moralists  agree,  irrespec- 
tive of  culture  or  civilization,  that  every 
human  being  is  entitled,  at  least  in  theory, 
to  some  basic  rights.  Heir  to  the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  to  the  English,  American, 
French.  Mexican.  Russian,  and  Chinese  rev- 
olutions, the  last  half  of  the  20th  century 
has  seen,  in  the  world  of  human  rights 
scholar  Louis  Henkln,  "essentially  universal 
acceptance  of  human  rights  In  principle" 
such  that  "no  government  dares  to  dissent 
from  the  ideology  of  human  rights  tcxlay." 
Indeed,  except  for  some  essentially  Isolated 
19th-century  demonstrations  of  Internation- 
al humanitarian  concern  to  be  noted  below, 
the  last  half  of  the  20th  century  may  fairly 
be  said  to  mark  the  birth  of  the  internation- 
al as  well  as  the  universal  recognition  of 
human  rights.  In  the  treaty  establishing  the 
United  Nations  (UN),  all  members  pledged 
themselves  to  take  joint  and  separate  action 
for  the  achievement  of  "universal  respect 
for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  langruage,  or  reli- 
gion." In  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  (1948),  representatives  from 
many  diverse  cultures  endorsed  the  rights 
therein  set  forth  "as  a  common  standard  of 
achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations." 
And  in  1976.  the  International  Covenant 
and  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights 
and  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  each  approved  by  the  UN 
General  Assembly  in  1966,  entered  into 
force  and  effect. 

DEFINITION  or  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

To  say  that  there  is  widespread  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  human  rights  on 
the  domestic  and  international  planes  is  not 
to  say  that  there  is  complete  agreement 
about  the  nature  of  such  rights  or  their  sub- 
stantive scope— which  is  to  say.  their  defini- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  basic  questions  have 
yet  to  receive  conclusive  answers.  Whether 
human  rights  are  to  be  viewed  as  divine, 
moral,  or  legal  entitlements:  whether  they 
are  to  be  validated  by  intuition,  custom, 
social  contract  theory,  principles  of  distribu- 
tive justice,  or  as  prerequisites  for  happi- 
ness: whether  they  are  to  be  understood  as 
Irrevocable  or  partially  revocable;  whether 
they  are  to  t>e  broad  or  limited  in  number 
and  content— these  and  kindred  issues  are 
matters  of  ongoing  debate  and  likely  will 
remain  so  as  long  as  there  exist  contending 
approaches  to  public  order  and  scarcities 
among  resources. 

NATune 

Despite  this  lack  of  consensus,  however,  a 
number  of  widely  accepted— and  interrelat- 
ed—postulates may  l>e  seen  to  assist,  if  not 
to  complete,  the  task  of  defining  human 
rights.  Five  in  particular  stand  out,  al- 
though it  is  to  be  noted  that  not  even  these 
are  without  controversy. 

First,  regardless  of  their  ultimate  origin  or 
justification,  human  rights  are  understood 
to  represent  individual  and  group  demands 
for  the  shaping  and  sharing  of  power, 
wealth,  enlightenment,  and  other  cherished 
values  in  community  process,  most  funda- 
mentally the  value  of  respect  and  its  con- 
stituent elements  of  reciprocal  tolerance 
and  mutual  forebearance  in  the  pursuit  of 
all  other  values.  Consequently,  they  imply 
claims  against  persons  and  institutions  who 
Impede  realization  and  standards  for  judg- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  laws  and  traditions.  At 
bottom,  human  rights  limit  state  power. 


Second,  reflecting  varying  environmental 
circumstances,  differing  worldviews.  and  in- 
escapable interdependencies  within  and  be- 
tween value  processes,  human  rights  refer 
to  a  wide  continuum  of  value  claims  ranging 
from  the  most  justifiable  to  the  most  aspira- 
tional.  Human  rights  partake  of  both  the 
legal  and  the  moral  orders,  sometimes  indis- 
tinguishably.  They  are  expressive  of  t>oth 
the  "is  "  and  the  "ought "  in  human  affairs. 

Third,  if  a  right  Is  determined  to  be  a 
human  right  it  is  qulntessentially  general  or 
universal  In  character,  in  some  sense  equally 
possessed  by  all  human  beings  everywhere, 
including  in  certain  Instances  even  the 
unborn.  In  stark  contrast  to  "the  devlne 
right  of  kings"  and  other  such  conceptions 
of  privilege,  human  rights  extend,  in  theory, 
to  every  person  on  Earth  without  discrimi- 
nations irrelevant  to  merit. 

Fourth,  most  assertions  of  human  rights— 
arguably  not  all— are  qualified  by  the  limi- 
tation that  the  rights  of  any  particular  indi- 
vidual or  group  in  any  particular  Instance 
are  restricted  as  much  as  is  necessary  to 
secure  the  comparable  rights  of  others  and 
the  aggregate  common  Interest.  Given  this 
interdependency,  human  rights  are  some- 
times designated  prima  facie  rights,  and  it 
makes  little  or  no  sense  to  think  or  talk  of 
them  in  absolutist  terms. 

Fifth  and  flnaUt'.  human  rights  are  com- 
monly assumed  to  refer.  In  some  vague 
sense,  to  "fundamental"  as  distinct  from 
"nonessential"  claims  or  "goods."  In  fact, 
some  theorists  go  so  far  as  to  limit  human 
rights  to  a  single  core  right  or  two— for  ex- 
ample, the  right  to  life  or  the  right  to  equal 
freedom  of  opportunity.  The  tendency,  in 
short,  is  to  de-emphasize  or  rule  out  "mere 
wants." 

In  several  critical  respects,  however,  this 
last  postulate  raises  more  questions  than  it 
answers.  What  does  it  mean  to  say  that  a 
right  is  fundamental?  Does  it  entail  some 
bare  minimum  only,  or.  more  plausibly,  does 
it  admit  to  something  greater?  If  the  latter, 
how  much  greater  and  subject  to  what  con- 
ditions. If  any?  In  other  words,  however  ac- 
curate, this  last  postulate  Is  fraught  with 
ambiguity  about  the  content  and  legitimate 
scope  of  human  rights  and  about  the  prior- 
ities, if  any,  that  obtain  among  them. 
Except  for  the  issue  of  the  origin  and  justi- 
fication of  human  rights,  no  cluster  of  pre- 
liminary human  rights  considerations  is 
more  controversial. 

CONTENT 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that,  like  all  norma- 
tive traditions,  the  human  rights  tradition  is 
a  product  of  its  time.  It  necessarily  reflects 
the  processes  of  historical  continuity  and 
change  that,  at  once  and  as  a  matter  of  cu- 
mulative experience,  help  to  give  it  sub- 
stance and  form.  Therefore,  to  understand 
better  the  debate  over  the  content  and  le- 
gitimate scope  of  human  rights  and  the  pri- 
orities claimed  among  them,  it  is  useful  to 
note  the  dominant  schools  of  thought  and 
action  that  have  Informed  the  human  rights 
tradition  since  the  t>egiiming  of  modem 
times. 

Particularly  helpful  in  this  regard  is  the 
notion  of  "three  generations  of  human 
rights"  advanced  by  the  French  jurist  Karel 
Vasak.  Inspired  by  the  three  normative 
themes  of  the  French  Revolution,  they  are: 
the  first  generation  of  civil  and  political 
rights  (liberty);  the  second  generation  of 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights  (6ga- 
lit£);  and  the  third  generation  of  newly 
(»lled  solidarity  rights  (fraternity).  Vasak °s 
model  is  of  course  a  simplified  expression  of 
an  extremely  complex  historical  record;  it  is 


not  Intended  as  a  literal  representation  of 
life  in  which  one  generation  gives  birth  to 
the  next  and  then  dies  away. 

77i«  first  generation 

The  first  generation  of  civil  and  political 
rights  derives  primarily  from  the  17th-  and 
18th-century  reformist  theories  noted 
above,  which  are  associated  with  the  Eng- 
lish; American,  and  French  revolutions.  In- 
fused with  the  political  philosophy  of  liber- 
al individualism  and  the  economic  and  social 
doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  it  conceives  of 
human  rights  more  in  negative  ("freedoms 
from")  than  positive  ("rights  to")  terms;  it 
favours  the  abstention  rather  than  the 
Intervention  of  government  in  the  quest  for 
human  dignity,  as  epitomized  by  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  H.L.  Mencken  that  ".  .  . 
all  government  is,  of  course,  against  liber- 
ty." Belonging  to  this  first  generation,  thus, 
are  such  claimed  rights  as  are  set  forth  In 
Articles  2-21  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  including  freedom  from 
racial  and  equivalent  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion; the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  securi- 
ty of  the  person;  freedom  from  slavery  or  in- 
voluntary servitude;  freedom  from  torture 
and  from  cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment;  freedom  from  ar- 
bitrary arrest,  detention,  or  exile;  the  right 
to  a  fair  and  public  trial;  freedom  from  In- 
terference in  privacy  and  correspondence; 
freedom  of  movement  and  residence;  the 
right  to  asylum  from  persecution;  freedom 
of  thought,  conscience,  and  religion;  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  expression;  freedom  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  association;  and  the 
right  to  participate  in  government,  directly 
or  through  free  elections.  Also  included  is 
the  right  to  own  property  and  the  right  not 
to  be  deprived  of  one's  property  arbitrarily, 
each  fundamental  to  the  interests  fought 
for  in  the  American  and  French  revolutions 
and  to  the  rise  of  capitalism. 

Of  course.  It  would  \>e  error  to  assert  that 
these  and  other  first-generation  rights  cor- 
respond completely  to  the  idea  of  "nega- 
tive" as  opposed  to  "positive  rights.  The 
right  to  security  of  the  person,  to  a  fair  and 
public  trial,  to  asylum  from  persecution, 
and  to  free  elections,  for  example,  manifest- 
ly cannot  be  assured  without  some  affirma- 
tive government  action.  What  is  constant  in 
this  first-generation  conception,  however,  is 
the  notion  of  lit>erty,  a  shield  that  safe- 
guanjbs  the  individual,  alone  and  In  associa- 
tion with  others,  against  the  abuse  and 
misuse  of  political  authority.  This  Is  the 
core  value.  Featured  In  almost  every  consti- 
tution of  today"s  approximately  160  states, 
and  dominating  the  majority  of  the  interna- 
tional declarations  and  covenants  adopted 
since  World  War  II,  this  essentially  Western 
liberal  conception  of  human  rights  is  some- 
times romanticized  as  a  triumph  of  Hobbe- 
slan-Lockean  Individualism  over  Hegelian 
statism. 

77ic  second  generation 

The  second  generation  of  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  rights  finds  its  origins  primari- 
ly in  the  s(x;ialist  tradition  that  was  fore- 
shadowed among  the  Saint-Slmonians  of 
early  19th-century  France  and  variously 
promoted  by  revolutionary  struggles  and 
welfare  movements  ever  since.  In  large  part, 
it  Is  a  response  to  the  abuses  and  misuses  of 
capitalist  development  and  its  underlying, 
essentially  uncritical,  conception  of  individ- 
ual liberty  that  tolerated,  even  legitimated, 
the  exploitation  of  working  classes  and  colo- 
nial peoples.  Historically,  It  Is  counterpoint 
to  the  first  generation  of  civil  and  political 
rights,  with  human  rights  conceived  more  In 


positive  ("rights  to")  than  negative  ('•free- 
doms from")  terms,  requiring  the  interven- 
tion, not  the  abstention,  of  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  equitable  participation 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  the 
values  involved.  Illustrative  are  the  claimed 
rights  set  forth  in  Articles  22-27  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  such 
as  the  right  to  social  security:  the  right  to 
work  and  to  protection  against  unemploy- 
ment; the  right  to  rest  and  leisure,  including 
periodic  holidays  with  pay;  the  right  to  a 
standard  of  living  adequate  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  self  and  family;  the  right 
to  education;  and  the  right  to  the  protection 
of  one's  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  pro- 
duction. 

Yet,  in  the  same  way  that  all  the  rights 
embraced  by  the  first  generation  of  civil  and 
political  rights  cannot  properly  be  designat- 
ed "negative  rights."  so  all  the  rights  em- 
braced by  the  second  generation  of  econom- 
ic, social,  and  cultural  rights  cannot  proper- 
ly be  labeled  "positive  rights. "  The  right  to 
free  choice  of  employment,  the  right  to 
form  and  to  join  trade  unions,  and  the  right 
freely  to  participate  In  the  cultural  life  of 
the  community,  for  example,  do  not  inher- 
ently require  affirmative  state  action  to 
ensure  their  emjoyment.  Nevertheless,  most 
of  the  second-generation  rights  do  necessi- 
tate state  intervention  in  the  allocation  of 
resources  because  they  subsume  demands 
more  for  material  than  for  intangible  values 
according  to  some  criterion  of  distributive 
justice.  Second-generation  rights  are.  funda- 
mentally, claims  to  social  equality.  Partly 
because  of  the  comparatively  late  arrival  of 
s(x:ialist-communist  influence  in  the  norma- 
tive domain  of  International  affairs,  howev- 
er, the  internationalization  of  these  rights 
has  been  somewhat  slow  in  coming;  but  with 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Third  World  on  the 
global  stage,  intent  upon  a  '"resolution  of 
rising  expectations.""  they  have  begun  to 
come  of  age. 

The  third  generation. 

Finally,  the  third  generation  of  solidarity 
rights,  while  drawing  upon,  interlinking, 
and  recon(%ptualizing  value  demands  associ- 
ated with  the  two  earlier  generations  of 
rights,  are  best  understood  as  a  product 
albeit  one  still  In  formation,  of  l>oth  the  rise 
and  the  decline  of  the  nation-state  in  the 
last  half  of  the  20th  century.  Foreshadowed 
in  Article  28  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  which  proclaims  that  "'ev- . 
eryone  is  entitled  to  a  social  and  interna- 
tional order  in  which  the  rights  set  forth  in 
this  Declaration  can  be  fully  realized,'"  it  ap- 
pears so  far  to  embrace  six  claimed  rights. 
Three  of  these  reflect  the  emergency  of 
Third  World  nationalism  and  its  demand  for 
a  global  redistribution  of  power,  wealth,  and 
other  important  values:  the  right  to  politi- 
cal, social,  and  cultural  self-determination: 
the  right  to  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment; and  the  right  to  participate  in  and 
benefit  from  ""the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind"" (shared  Earth-space  resources;  scien- 
tific, technical,  and  other  information  and 
progress;  and  cultural  traditions,  sites,  and 
monuments).  The  other  three  third-genera- 
tion rights— the  right  to  peace,  the  right  to 
a  healthy  and  balanced  envlroiunent,  and 
the  right  to  humanitarian  disaster  relief- 
suggest  the  impotence  or  Inefficiency  of  the 
nation-state  In  certain  critical  respects. 

All  six  of  these  claimed  rights  tend  to  be 
posed  as  collective  rights,  requiring  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  all  social  forces,  to  substan- 
tial degree  on  a  planetary  scale,  and  imply- 
ing   a   quest    for    a    possible    Utopia    that 
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projects  the  notion  of  holistic  community 
interests.  Each,  however,  manifests  an  indl- 
viduaJ  as  well  as  collective  dimension.  For 
example,  while  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  col- 
lective right  of  all  countries  and  peoples  (es- 
pecially developing  countries  and  non-self- 
governing  peoples)  to  secure  a  new  interna- 
tional economic  order  that  would  eliminate 
Obstacles  to  their  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment, so  also  may  it  be  said  to  be  the  indi- 
vidual right  of  all  persons  to  benefit  from  a 
developmental  policy  that  is  based  on  the 
satisfaction  of  material  and  nonmaterial 
human  needs.  Also,  while  the  right  to  self 
determination  and  the  right  to  humanitari- 
an assistance,  for  example,  find  expression 
on  the  legal  as  well  as  the  moral  plane,  the 
majority  of  these  solidarity  rights  tend  to 
be  more  aspirational  than  Justiciable  in 
character,  enjoying  as  yet  an  ambiguous 
Jural  status  as  international  human  rights 
norms. 

Thus,  at  various  states  of  modem  histo- 
ry— following  the  "bourgeois"  revolutions  of 
the  17th  centuries,  the  socialist  and  Marxist 
revolutions  of  the  early  20th  century,  and 
the  anticolonialist  revolutions  that  began 
Immediately  following  World  War  II— the 
content  of  human  rights  has  been  broadly 
defined,  not  with  any  expectation  that  the 
rights  associated  with  one  generation  would 
or  should  become  outdated  upon  the  as- 
cendancy of  another,  but  expansively  or 
supplementally.  Reflecting  evolving  percep- 
tions of  which  values,  at  different  times, 
stand  most  in  need  of  encouragement  and 
protection,  the  history  of  the  content  of 
human  rights  also  reflects  humankind's  re- 
curring demands  for  continuity  and  stabili- 
ty. 

LEGITIMACY  AND  FRIORITY 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  each  of  these 
*.hree  generations  of  rights  is  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  all  or  that  they  or  their  separate 
elements  are  greeted  with  equal  urgency. 
First-generation  proponents,  for  example, 
are  inclined  to  exclude  second-  and  third- 
generation  rights  from  their  definition  of 
human  rights  altogether  (or.  at  best,  to 
label  them  as  "derivative").  In  part  this  is 
due  to  the  complexities  that  inform  the 
pr«x;ess  of  putting  these  rights  into  action. 
The  suggestion  of  greater  feasibility  that  at- 
tends first-generation  rights  because  they 
stress  the  absence  rather  than  the  presence 
of  government  is  somehow  transformed  into 
a  prerequisite  of  a  comprehensive  definition 
of  human  rights,  such  that  aspirational  and 
vaguely  asserted  claims  to  entitlement  are 
deemed  not  to  be  rights  at  all.  The  most 
forceful  explanation,  however,  is  more  ideo- 
logically or  politically  motivated.  Persuaded 
that  egalitarian  claims  against  the  rich,  par- 
ticularly where  collectively  espoused,  are 
unworkable  without  a  severe  decline  in  lib- 
erty and  quality  (in  part  becasue  they  in- 
volve state  intervention  for  the  redistribu- 
tion of  privately  held  resources),  first-gen- 
eration proponents,  inspired  by  the  natural 
law  and  laissez-faire  traditions,  are  partial 
to  the  view  that  human  rights  are  inherent- 
ly independent  of  civil  society  and  are  indi- 
vidualistic. 

Conversely,  second-  and  third-generation 
defenders  often  look  upon  first-generation 
rights,  at  least  as  commonly  practiced,  as  in- 
sufficiently attentive  to  material  human 
needs  and.  Indeed,  as  legitimating  instru- 
ments in  service  to  unjust  domestic,  trans- 
national, and  international  social  orders— 
hence  constituting  a  "bourgeois  illusion." 
Accordingly,  while  not  placing  first-genera- 
tion rights  outside  their  definition  of 
human   rights,    they   tend   to   assign   such 


rights  a  low  status  and  therefore  to  treat 
them  as  long-term  goals  that  will  come  to 
pass  only  with  fundamental  economic  and 
social  transformations  to  be  realized  pro- 
gressively and  fully  consummated  only 
sometime  in  the  future. 

In  sum,  different  conceptions  of  rights, 
particularly  emerging  conceptions,  contain 
the  potential  for  challenging  the  legitimacy 
and  supremacy  not  only  of  one  another  but, 
more  importantly,  of  the  political-social  sys- 
tems with  which  they  are  most  intimately 
associated.  As  a  consequence  there  is  sharp 
disagreement  about  the  legitimate  scope  of 
human  rights  and  about  the  priorities  that 
are  claimed  among  them. 

On  final  analysis,  however,  this  lil)erty- 
equality  and  individualist-collectivlst  debate 
over  the  legitimacy  and  prioritries  of 
claimed  human  rights  can  be  dangerously 
misleading.  It  is  useful,  certainly,  insofar  as 
it  calls  attention  to  the  way  in  which  no- 
tions of  liberty  and  individualism  can  be, 
and  have  been,  used  to  rationalize  the 
abuses  of  capitalism;  and  it  is  useful,  too.  in- 
sofar as  it  highlights  how  notions  of  equali- 
ty and  collectivism  can  be.  and  have  been, 
alibis  for  authoritarian  governance.  But  in 
the  end  it  risks  obscuring  at  least  three  es- 
sential truths  that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count if  the  contemporary  worldwide 
human  rights  movement  is  to  be  objectively 
understood. 

First,  one-sided  characterizations  of  legiti- 
macy and  priority  are  likely,  over  the  long 
term,  to  undermine  the  political  credibility 
of  their  proponents  and  the  defensibility  of 
their  particularistic  values.  In  an  increasing- 
ly interdependent  and  interpenetrating 
global  community,  any  human  rights  orien- 
tation that  does  not  genuinely  support  the 
widest  possible  shaping  and  sharing  of  all 
values  among  all  human  beings  is  likely  to 
provoke  widespread  skepticism. 

Second,  such  characterizations  do  not  ac- 
curately mirror  behavioral  reality.  In  the 
real  world,  despite  differences  in  cultural 
tradition  and  ideological  style,  there  exists  a 
rising  and  overriding  insistence  upon  the  eq- 
uitable production  and  distribution  of  all 
basic  values.  U.S.  Pres.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's Four  Freedoms  (freedom  of  speech 
and  expression,  freedom  of  worship,  free- 
dom from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear)  is 
an  early  case  in  point.  A  more  recent  dem- 
onstration was  the  1977  Law  Day  speech  by 
then  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R. 
Vance,  in  which  he  announced  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment's resolve  "to  make  the  advance- 
ment of  human  rights  a  central  part  of  our 
foreign  policy"  and  defined  human  rights  to 
include  "the  right  to  be  free  from  govern- 
mental violation  of  the  integrity  of  the 
person.  .  .  .  the  right  to  the  fulfillment  of 
such  vital  needs  as  food,  shelter,  health 
care,  and  education.  .  .  .  [and]  the  right  to 
enjoy  civil  and  political  liberties."  Essential- 
ly individualistic  scKieties  tolerate,  even  pro- 
mote, certain  coUectivist  values:  likewise,  es- 
sentially communal  societies  tolerate,  even 
promote,  certain  individualistic  values.  Ours 
is  a  more-or-less.  not  an  either-or.  world. 

Finally,  none  of  the  international  human 
rights  instruments  currently  in  force  or  pro- 
posed say  anything  whatsoever  about  the  le- 
gitimacy or  rank-ordering  of  the  rights  they 
address,  save  possibly  in  the  case  of  rights 
that  by  international  covenant  are  stipulat- 
ed to  be  nonderogable  and  therefore,  argu- 
ably, more  fundamental  than  others  (for  ex- 
ample, freedom  from  arbitrary  or  unlawful 
deprivation  of  life,  freedom  from  torture 
and  from  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment 
and    punishment,    freedom    from    slavery. 


freedom  from  imprisonment  for  debt). 
There  is  disagreement,  to  be  sure,  among 
lawyers,  moralists,  and  political  scientists 
about  the  ligitimacy  and  hierarchy  of 
claimed  rights  when  they  treat  the  problem 
of  implementation.  For  example,  some  insist 
on  certain  civil  and  political  guarantees, 
whereas  others  defer  initially  to  conditions 
of  material  and  corporal  well-being.  Such 
disagreements,  however,  partake  of  political 
agendas  and  have  little  if  any  conceptual 
utility.  As  the  UN  General  Assembly  has  re- 
peatedly confirmed,  all  humah  rights  form 
an  individual  whole. 

In  short,  the  legitimacy  of  different 
human  rights  and  the  priorities  claimed 
among  them  are  a  function  of  context.  Be- 
cause people  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
both  assert  and  honour  different  human 
rights  demands  according  to  many  different 
procedures  and  practices,  these  issues  ulti- 
mately depend  on  time,  place,  setting,  level 
of  crisis,  aod  other  circumstance. 


INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS:  PRESCRIPTION 
AND  ENFORCEMENT- BEFORE  WORLD  WAR  II 

Ever  since  ancient  times,  but  especially 
since  the  emergence  of  the  modem  state 
system,  the  Age  of  Discovery,  and  the  ac- 
companying spread  of  industrialization  and 
European  culture  throughout  the  world, 
there  has  developed,  for  economic  and  other 
reasons,  a  unique  set  of  customs  and  con- 
ventions relative  to  the  humane  treatment 
of  foreigners.  This  evolving  International 
Law  of  State  Responsibility  for  Injuries  to 
Aliens,  as  these  customs  and  conventions 
came  to  be  called,  may  be  understood  to  rep- 
resent the  t)eginning  of  active  concern  for 
human  rights  on  the  international  plane. 
The  founding  fathers  of  international  law— 
particularly  Francisco  de  Vitoria  (1486?- 
1546).  Hugo  Grotius  (1583-1645).  and  Em- 
merich de  Vattel  (1714-67)— were  quick  to 
observe  that  all  persons,  outlander  as  well 
as  other,  were  entitled  to  certain  natural 
rights;  and  they  emphasized,  consequently, 
the  imporiance  of  according  aliens  fair 
treatment. 

Except,  however,  for  the  occasional  use  of 
treaties  to  secure  the  protection  of  Chris- 
tian minorities,  as  early  illustrated  by  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  which  conclud- 
ed Thirty  Years'  War  and  established  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  religions  in  Germa- 
ny, it  was  not  until  the  start  of  the  19th 
century  that  active  international  concern 
for  the  rights  of  nationals  began  to  make 
itself  felt.  Then,  in  the  century  and  a  half 
before  World  War  II.  several  noteworthy,  if 
essentially  unconnected,  efforts  to  encour- 
age respect  for  nationals  by  international 
means  began  to  shape  what  today  is  called 
the  International  Law  of  Human  Rights 
(which  for  historical  but  no  theoretically 
convincing  reasons  has  tended  to  be  treated 
separately  from  the  International  Law  of 
State  Responsibility  for  Injuries  to  Aliens). 

Throughout  the  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies, numerous  military  operations  and 
diplomatic  representations,  not  all  of  them 
with  the  purest  of  motives  but  done  none- 
theless in  the  name  of  "humanitarian  inter- 
vention" (a  customary  international  law 
doctrine),  undertook  to  protect  oppressed 
and  persuaded  minorities  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  in  Syria,  Crete,  various  Balkan 
countries.  Romania,  and  Russia.  Paralleling 
these  actions,  first  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1814-15)  and  later  between  the  two 
world  wars,  a  series  of  treaties  and  interna- 
tional declarations  sought  the  protection  of 
certain  racial,  religious,  and  linguistic  mi- 


norities in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and 
in  the  Middle  East.  During  the  same  period 
the  moments  to  combat  and  suppress  slav- 
ery and  the  slave  trade  found  expression  in 
treaties  sooner  or  later  involving  the  major 
commercial  powers,  beginning  with  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1814)  and  culminating  in 
the  International  Slavery  Convention 
(1926). 

In  addition,  toward  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  and  continuing  well  beyond  World 
War  II.  the  community  of  nations.  Inspired 
largely  by  persons  associated  with  what  is 
now  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  concluded  a  series  of  multilateral 
declarations  and  agreements  designed  to 
temper  the  conduct  of  hostilities,  protect 
the  victims  of  war.  and  otherwise  elaborate 
the  humantarians  law  of  war.  At  about  the 
same  time,  first  with  two  multilateral 
labour  conventions  concluded  in  1906  and 
subsequently  at  the  initiative  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation  (ILO;  estab- 
lished in  1919).  a  reformist-minded  interna- 
tional community  embarked  upon  a-  variety 
of  coUabortive  measures  directed  at  the  pro- 
motions of  human  rights.  These  included 
not  only  fields  traditionally  associated  with 
labour  law  and  relations  (for  example,  in- 
dustrial health,  safety,  and  welfare;  hours 
of  work:  annual  paid  holidays)  but  also— 
mainly  after  World  War  II— in  respect  of 
such  <»re  human  rights  concerns  as  forced 
labour,  discrimination  in  employment  and 
occupation,  freedom  of  association  for  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

Finally,  during  the  interwar  period,  the 
Covenant  establishing  the  League  of  Na- 
tions (1919),  while  not  formally  recognizing 
"the  rights  of  Man"  and  while  failing  to  lay 
down  a  principle  of  racial  nondiscrimination 
as  requested  by  Japan  (owing  mainly  to  the 
resistance  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States),  nevertheless  committed  the 
League's  members  to  several  human  rights 
goals:  fair  and  humane  working  conditions 
for  men,  women,  and  children:  the  execu- 
tion of  agreements  regarding  traffic  in 
women  and  children:  the  prevention  and 
control  of  disease  in  matters  of  internation- 
al concern;  and  the  just  treatment  of  native 
colonial  peoples.  Also,  victorious  powers 
who  as  "mandatories"  were  entrusted  by  the 
League  with  the  tutelage  of  colonies  former- 
ly governed  by  Germany  and  Turkey  accept- 
ed as  "a  sacred  trust  of  civilization"  respon- 
sibilities for  the  well-being  and  development 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  territories.  (The 
arrangement  was  carried  over  into  the  UN 
trusteeship  system  and  had  serious  reper- 
cussions more  than  a  half  century  later  in 
relation  to  the  mandate  entrusted  to  South 
Africa  over  the  territory  of  South  West 
Africa  [now  Namibia].) 

As  important  as  these  pre-World  War  II 
human  rights  efforts  were,  however,  it  was 
not  until  after  the  War— and  the  Nazi  atroc- 
ities accompanying  it— that  active  concern 
for  human  rights  on  the  international  plane 
truly  came  of  age.  In  the  proceedings  of  the 
International  Military  Tribunal  at  Num- 
berg  in  1945-46,  German  high  officials  were 
tried  not  only  for  "crimes  against  peace" 
and  "war  crimes"  but  also  for  "crimes 
against  humanity"  committed  sigainst  any 
civilian  population  even  if  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  country  where  perpe- 
trated. While  the  tribunal,  whose  establish- 
ment and  rulings  subsequently  were  en- 
dorsed by  the  UN  General  Assembly,  ap- 
plied a  cautious  approach  to  allegations  of 
"crimes  against  humanity,"  it  nonetheless 
made  the  treatment  by  a  state  of  its  own 


citizens  the  subject  of  intermational  crimi- 
nal process. 

Him  AN  RIGHTS  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  (1945) 
t>egins  by  reaffirming  a  "faith  in  fundamen- 
tal human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women  and  of  nations  large  and 
small."  It  states  that  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  are,  among  other  things,  "to 
develop  friendly  relations  among  nations 
based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples  .  .  . 
[and]  to  achieve  international  co-operation 
...  In  promoting  and  encouraging  respect 
for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex,  language,  or  religion.  .  .  .  And,  in  two 
key  articles,  all  members  "pledge  them- 
selves to  take  joint  and  separate  action  in 
cooperation  with  the  Organization"  for  the 
achievement  of  these  and  related  purposes. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  a  proposal  to 
ensure  the  protection  as  well  as  the  promo- 
tion of  human  rights  was  explicity  rejected 
at  the  San  FYancisco  Conference  establish- 
ing the  United  Nations.  Additionally,  the 
Charter  expressly  provides  that  nothing  in 
it  "shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  in- 
tervene in  matters  which  are  essentially 
within    the    domestic    jurisdiction    of    any 

state "  except  upon  a  Security  Council 

finding  of  a  "threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of 
the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression."  Moreover, 
although  typical  of  major  constitutive  in- 
struments, the  Charter  is  conspicuously 
general  and  vague  in  its  human  rights 
clauses,  among  others. 

Thus,  not  surprisingly,  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Charter's  human  rights  provisions 
with  the  Charter's  drafting  history  and  its 
"domestic  jurisdiction  "  clause  has  given  rise 
to  not  a  little  legal  and  political  controversy. 
Some  authorities  have  argued  that,  in  be- 
coming parties  to  the  Charter,  states  accept 
no  more  than  a  nebulous  promotional  obli- 
gation toward  human  rights  and  that,  in 
any  event,  the  United  Nations  has  no  stand- 
ards to  insist  on  human  rights  safeguards  in 
member  states.  Others  insist  that  the  Char- 
ter's human  rights  provisions,  being  part  of 
a  legally  binding  treaty,  clearly  invulve 
some  element  of  legal  obligation:  that  the 
"pledge"  made  by  states  upon  becoming 
party  to  the  Charter  consequently  repre- 
sents more  than  a  moral  statement:  and 
that  the  "domestic  jurisdiction"  clause  does 
not  apply  because  human  rights,  whatever 
isolation  they  may  have  "enjoyed"  in  the 
past,  no  longer  can  be  considered  matters 
"essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion" of  states. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  it  is 
clear  from  the  actual  practice  of  the  United 
Nations  that  the  problem  of  resolving  these 
opposing  contentions  has  proved  somewhat 
less  formidable  than  the  statements  of  gov- 
ernments and  the  opinions  of  scholars 
might  lead  one  to  assume.  Neither  the 
Charter's  drafting  history  nor  its  "domestic 
jurisdiction"  clause  nor.  indeed,  its  generali- 
ty and  vagueness  in  respect  of  human  rights 
has  prevented  the  United  Nations— on  the 
basis  of  individual  petitions,  statements 
from  witnesses,  state  complaints,  and  re- 
ports from  interested  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations—from investigating,  discussing, 
and  evaluating  specific  human  rights  situa- 
tions. Nor  have  they  prevented  it  from  rec- 
ommending or  prescribing  concrete  action 
in  relation  to  them,  at  least  not  in  the  case 
of  "a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations" 
of  human  rights,  provided  there  has  been  a 
majority   persuasive   enough   to   force   the 


action  desired  (as  in  the  imposition  by  thtf 
Security  Council  in  1977  of  a  mandatory 
arms  embargo  against  South  Africa).  Of 
course,  governments  usually  are  protective 
of  their  sovereignty  (or  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion). Also,  the  UN  organs  responsible  for 
the  promotion  of  human  rights  suffer  from 
most  of  the  same  disabilities  that  afflict  the 
United  Nations  as  a  whole,  in  particular  the 
absence  of  supranational  authority  and  the 
presence  of  divisive  power  politics.  Hence,  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  UN  actions  in  de- 
fense of  human  rights  will  be,  normally, 
either  swift  or  categorically  effective.  Never- 
theless, assuming  some  political  will,  the 
legal  obstacles  to  UN  enforcement  of  human 
rights  are  not  insurmountable. 

Primary  responsibility  for  the  promotion 
of  human  rights  under  the  UN  Charter  rests 
in  the  General  Assembly  and. -under  its  au- 
thority, in  the  Ek;onomic  and  Social  Council 
and  its  subsidiary  body,  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  an  intergovernmental  body 
that  serves  as  the  UN's  central  policy  organ 
in  the  human  rights  field.  Much  of  the  com- 
mission's activity,  initiated  by  subsidiary 
working  groups,  is  investigatory,  evaluative, 
and  advisory  in  character,  and  the  commis- 
sion annually  establishes  a  working  group  to 
consider  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning alleged  "gross  violations"  of  human 
rights  referred  to  it  by  its  Sub-Commission 
on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protec- 
tion of  Minorities  (on  the  basis  of  communi- 
cations from  individuals  and  groups,  pursu- 
ant to  Resolution  1503  [1970]  of  the  UN 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  some- 
times on  the  basis  of  investigations  by  the 
subcommission  or  one  of  its  working 
groups).  Also,  the  commission  has  appointed 
special  representatives  and  envoys  to  exam- 
ine human  rights  situations  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  who.  in  the  course  of  preparing  their 
reports,  examine  reliable  information  sub- 
mitted in  good  faith,  interview  interested 
persons,  or  make  on-site  inspections  with 
the  coo[>eration  of  the  government  con- 
cerned. 

In  addition,  the  commission,  together  with 
other  UN  organs  such  as  the  International 
Labour  Organisation  (ilo).  the  UN  Educa- 
tional. Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO),  and  the  UN  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  drafts  human  rights 
standards  and  has  prepared  a  numt>er  of 
international  human  rights  instruments. 
Among  the  most  important  are  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (1948).  the 
International  convenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights  (together  with  its  Optional  Pro- 
tocol: 1976).  and  the  International  Covenant 
on  Economic  Social  and  Cultural  Rights 
(1976).  Collectively  known  as  the  Interna- 
tional Bill  of  Rights,  these  three  instru- 
ments serve  as  touchstones  for  interpreting 
the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  UN 
Charter. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
The  catalog  of  rights  set  out  in  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  which 
was  adopted  without  dissent  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  10.  1948.  is  scarcely 
less  than  the  sum  of  all  the  important  tradi- 
tional political  and  civil  rights  of  national 
constitutions  and  legal  systems,  including 
equality  before  the  law:  protection  against 
arbitrary  arrest:  the  right  to  a  fair  trial; 
freedom  from  ex  post  facto  criminal  laws: 
the  right  to  own  property:  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  and  religion:  freedom 
of  opinion  and  expression:  and  freedom  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  association.  Also  enu- 
merated are  such  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
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turml  rights  as  the  right  to  work  and  to 
choose  one's  work  freely,  the  right  to  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  the  right  to  form  and 
Join  trade  unions,  the  right  to  rest  and  lei- 
sure, the  right  to  an  adequate  standard  of 
living,  and  the  right  to  education. 

The  Universal  Declaration,  it  must  be 
noted,  is  not  a  treaty.  It  was  meant  to  pro- 
Claim  "a  common  standard  of  achievement 
for  all  peoples  and  all  nations"  rather  than 
enforceable  legal  obligations.  Nevertheless, 
partly  because  of  an  18-year  delay  between 
its  adoption  and  the  completion  for  signa- 
ture and  ratification  of  the  two  covenants, 
the  Universal  Declaration  has  acquired  a 
status  Juridically  more  important  than  origi- 
nally intended.  It  has  been  widely  used, 
even  by  national  courts,  as  a  means  of  judg- 
ing compliance  with  human  rights  obliga- 
tions under  the  UN  Charter. 
77ie  International  Covenant  on  Civii  and 
Political  Rights  and  the  Optional  Protocol 
The  civil  and  political  rights  guaranteed 
by  this  convenant,  which  was  opened  for 
signature  on  December  19,  1966,  and  en- 
tered into  force  on  March  23,  1976,  incorpo- 
rate almost  all  of  those  proclaimed  in  the 
Universal  Declaration,  including  the  right 
to  nondiscrimination.  Pursuant  to  the  cov- 
enant, each  state  party  undertakes  to  re- 
spect and  to  ensure  to  all  individuals  within 
its  territory  and  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction 
the  rights  recognized  in  the  covenant  "with- 
out distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race, 
colour,  sex,  language,  religion,  political  or 
other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin, 
property,  birth  or  other  status."  Some 
rights  listed  in  the  Universal  Declaration, 
however,  such  as  the  right  to  own  property 
and  the  right  to  asylum,  are  not  included 
among  the  rights  recognized  in  the  cov- 
enant. Similarly,  the  covenant  designates  a 
number  of  rights  that  are  not  listed  in  the 
Universal  Declaration,  among  them  the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  self-determination 
and  the  right  of  ethnic,  religious,  or  linguis- 
tic minorities  to  enjoy  their  own  culture,  to 
proIiAt,  and  practice  their  own  religion,  and 
to  use  their  own  language.  To  the  extent 
the  Universal  Declaration  and  the  covenant 
overlap,  however,  the  latter  is  understood  to 
explicate  and  help  interpret  the  former. 

In  addition,  the  covenant  calls  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Human  Rights  Committee, 
an  international  organ  of  18  persons  elected 
by  the  parties  to  the  convenant.  serving  in 
their  individual  expert  capacity  and  charged 
to  study  reports  submitted  by  the  state  par- 
ties on  the  measures  they  have  adopted  that 
give  effect  to  the  rights  recognized  in  the 
covenant.  As  between  the  state  parties  that 
have  expressly  recognized  the  competence 
of  committee  in  this  regard,  the  committee 
also  may  respond  to  allegations  by  one  state 
party  that  another  state  party  is  not  fulfill- 
ing its  obligations,  under  the  covenant.  If 
the  committee  is  unable  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem, the  matter  is  referred  to  an  ad  hoc  con- 
ciliation commission,  which  eventually  re- 
ports its  findings  on  all  questions  of  fact, 
plus  its  views  on  the  possibilities  of  an  ami- 
cable solution.  State  parties  that  become 
party  to  the  Optional  Protocol  further  rec- 
ognize the  competence  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conunittee  similarly  to  consider  and 
act  upon  communications  from  individuals 
claiming  to  be  victims  of  covenant  viola- 
tions. 

77ie  International  Covenant  on  Economic, 
Social  and  Cultural  Rights 

Just  as  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  elaborates  upon 
most  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  enu- 


merated in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  so  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights  elaborates  upon  most  of  the  econom- 
ic, social,  and  cultural  rights  set  forth  in  the 
Universal  Declaration:  the  right  to  work: 
the  right  to  just  and  favourable  conditions 
of  work:  trade  union  rights:  the  right  to 
social  security:  rights  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  family:  the  right  to  an  adequate 
standard  of  living:  the  right  to  health:  the 
right  to  education:  and  rights  relating  to 
culture  and  science.  Unlike  its  companion 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights,  however,  this  convenant  is  not 
geared,  with  modest  exception,  to  immedi- 
ate implementation,  the  state  parties  having 
agreed  only  "to  take  steps"  toward  "achiev- 
ing progressively  the  full  realization  of  the 
rights  recognized  in  the  .  .  .  Covenant,"  and 
then  subject  to  "the  maximum  of  [their] 
available  resources."  The  covenant  is  essen- 
tially a  "promotional  convention."  stipulat- 
ing objectives  more  than  standards  and  re- 
quiring implementation  over  time  rather 
than  all  at  once.  One  obligation  is  however, 
subject  to  immediate  application:  the  prohi- 
bition of  discrimination  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  enumerated  on  grounds  of  race, 
colour,  sex,  language,  religion,  or  political  or 
other  opinion:  national  or  social  origin, 
property,  and  birth  or  other  status.  Also, 
the  international  supervisory  measures  that 
apply  to  the  covenant  oblige  the  state  par- 
ties to  report  to  the  UN  Economic  and 
Social  Council  on  the  steps  they  have  adopt- 
ed and  the  progress  they  have  made  in 
achieving  the  realization  of  the  enumerated 
rights. 

Other  UN  human  rights  conventions 

The  two  above-mentioned  covenants  are 
by  no  means  the  only  human  rights  treaties 
drafted  and  adopted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  because  there 
are  far  too  many  to  detail  even  in  abbreviat- 
ed fashion,  it  must  suffice  simply  to  note 
that  they  address  a  broad  range  of  concerns, 
including  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
the  crime  of  genocide:  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  military  and  civilian  personnel  in 
time  of  war:  the  status  of  refugees:  the  pro- 
tection and  reduction  of  stateless  persons: 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  forced  labour,  and 
discrimination  in  emplojrment  and  occupa- 
tion: the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial 
discrimination  and  the  suppression  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime  of  apartheid:  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  education: 
the  promotion  of  the  political  rights  of 
women  and  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
discrimination  against  women:  and  the  pro- 
motion of  equality  of  opportunity  and  treat- 
ment of  migrant  workers.  (For  particular 
agreements,  see  Human  Rights:  A  Compila- 
tion of  International  Instruments,  3rd  ed.. 
[1978],  publUhed  by  the  United  Nations.) 
Many  of  these  treaties  are  the  work  of  the 
UN  specialized  agencies,  particularly  the 
International  Labour  Organisation  (ILO). 
and  many  also  provide  for  supervisory  and 
enforcment  mechanisms— for  example,  the 
Commtitee  on  the  Elimination  of  Racial 
Dsicrimination  established  under  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  of  De- 
cember 21.  1965. 

UN  human  rights  declarations 

In  addition  to  developing  human  rights 
standards  and  procedures  through  treaties, 
the  UN  General  Assembly,  impressed  by  the 
impact  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  also  has  resorted  to  the 
proclamation  of  declarations  as  a  means  of 


promoting  human  rights.  Adopted  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, which  technically  is  not  binding  on  the 
member  states  in  the  sense  of  a  treaty,  a 
declaration,  particularly  when  it  enunciates 
principles  of  great  and  solemn  importance, 
may  nevertheless  create  within  the  interna- 
tional community  strong  expectations  about 
authority  and  control.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  examples  subsequent  to  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration,  while  not  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  human  rights  considerations,  are  the 
Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independ- 
ence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples 
(1960)  and  the  Declaration  on  Principles  of 
International  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Re- 
lations and  Co-Operation  Among  States  In 
Accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  (1970). 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  THE  HELSINKI  PROCESS 

Post-World  War  II  concern  for  human 
rights  also  has  been  evident  at  the  global 
level  outside  the  United  Nations,  most  nota- 
bly in  the  proceedings  and  aftermath  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  convened  in  Helsinki  on  July  3, 
1973,  and  concluded  there  (after  continuing 
deliberations  in  Geneva)  on  August  1,  1975. 
Attended  by  representatives  of  35  gover- 
nemnts  that  included  the  NATO  countries, 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  and  13  neutral 
and  nonaligned  European  states,  the  confer- 
ence has  as  its  principal  purpose  a  mutally 
satisfactory  definition  of  peace  and  stability 
between  East  and  West,  previously  made  im- 
possible by  the  period  of  the  Cold  War.  In 
particular,  the  Soviet  Union  was  concerned 
with  achieving  recognition  of  its  western 
frontiers  as  established  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

There  was  little  tangible,  however,  that 
the  Western  powers  with  no  realistic  territo- 
rial claims  of  their  own.  could  demand  in 
return  and  accordingly  they  pressed  for  cer- 
tain concessions  in  respect  of  human  rights 
and  freedom  of  movement  and  information 
between  East  and  West.  Thus,  at  the  outset 
of  the  Final  Act  adopted  by  the  conference, 
in  a  Declaration  of  Principles  Guiding  Rela- 
tions Between  States,  the  participating  go- 
venments  solemnly  declared  "their  determi- 
nation to  respect  and  put  into  practice," 
alongside  other  "guiding"  principles,  "re- 
spect [for]  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion  or  belief"  and  "respect 
[for]  the  equal  rights  of  peoples  and  their 
right  to  self-determination."  It  was  hoped 
that  this  would  mark  the  beginning  of  a  lib- 
eralization of  authoritarian  regimes. 

From  the  earliest  discussions,  however,  it 
was  clear  that  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  was 
not  intended  as  a  legally  binding  instru- 
ment. "Determination  to  respect"  and  "put 
into  practice"  were  deemed  to  express  moral 
commitments  only,  the  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples was  said  not  to  prescribe  international 
law,  and  nowhere  did  the  participants  pro- 
vide for  enforcement  machinery.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Declaration  of  Principles, 
including  its  human  rights  principles, 
always  has  been  viewed  as  at  least  consist- 
ent with  international  law.  Additionally,  the 
fourth  of  four  sections  (commonly  known  as 
"baskets")  of  the  Final  Act  provides  for  the 
holding  of  periodic  review  conferences  in 
which  the  participating  states  are  called 
upon  "to  continue  the  multilateral  process 
initiated  by  the  Conference."  But  most  im- 
portantly, ever  since  their  adoption,  the 
Final  Act's  human  rights  provisions  have 
served   as   important   and   widely   accepted 


yardsticks  for  external  scrutiny  and  appro- 
priate recourse  to  perceived  violations. 

In  sum,  like  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Himian  Rights  and  other  such  declarations 
of  the  UN  General  Assembly,  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  though  not  a  treaty,  has  created 
widespread  expectations  about  proper 
human  rights  behaviour,  and  consequently 
it  has  inspired  and  facilitated  the  monitor- 
ing of  human  rights  policy.  Assuming  some 
cordiality  between  East  and  West,  the  Hel- 
sinki Process  may  t>e  said  at  least  to  hold 
out  the  potential  for  modestly  beneficial  re- 
sults in  the  human  rights  arena. 

REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

Action  for  the  international  promotion 
and  protection  of  human  rights  has  pro- 
ceeded at  the  regional  level  in  Europe,  the 
Americas,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.  Only 
the  first  three  of  these  regions,  however, 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  create  enforcement 
mechanisms  within  the  framework  of  a 
human  rights  charter.  The  Permanent  Arab 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  founded  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Arab  States  in 
September  1968  but  since  then  preoccupied 
by  the  rights  of  Arabs  living  in  Israeli-<xxu- 
pied  territories,  has  not  brought  a  proposed 
Arab  Convention  on  Human  Rights  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  and  so  far  has  tended  to 
function  more  in  terms  of  the  promotion 
than  the  protection  of  human  rights. 
European  human  rights  system 

On  November  4.  1950.  the  Council  of 
Europe  agreed  to  the  European  Convention 
for  the  Protection  of  Human  Rights  and 
Fundamental  Freedoms,  the  substantive 
provisions  of  which  are  based  on  a  draft  of 
what  is  now  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  RighU.  Together  with  its 
five  additional  protocols,  this  convention, 
which  entered  into  force  on  September  3, 
1953,  represents  the  most  advanced  and  suc- 
cessful international  experiment  in  the 
field.  A  companion  instrument,  similar  to 
the  later  International  Covenant  on  Ek;o- 
nomic.  Social  and  Cultural  Rights,  is  the 
European  Social  Charter  (1961).  whose  pro- 
visions are  implemented  through  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  control  based  on  the  sending 
of  progress  reports  to.  and  the  appraisal  of 
these  reports  by.  the  various  committees, 
and  organs  of  the  Council  of  Europe.  The 
instrumentalities  created  under  the  Europe- 
an convention  are  the  European  Commis- 
sion of  Human  Rights  and  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights.  The  convention 
also  makes  use  of  the  government  organ  of 
the  Council  of  Europe,  the  Committee  of 
Ministers. 

The  commission  may  receive  from  any 
state  party  to  the  convention  any  allegation 
of  a  breach  of  the  convention  by  another 
state  party.  Also,  provided  its  legal  compe- 
tence to  do  so  has  been  formally  recognized, 
the  commission  may  receive  petitions  from 
any  person,  group  of  individuals,  or  nongov- 
ernmental organization  claiming  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  violation  of  the  convention.  In 
such  cases,  the  commission  is  charged  to  as- 
certain the  facts  and  to  place  itself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  parties  to  secure  "a  friendly 
settlement  ...  on  the  basis  of  respect  for 
Human  Rights."  If  no  such  solution  is 
reached,  the  commission  is.  called  upon  to 
draw  up  a  report,  stating  its  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  facts  disclose  a  breach,  and  to 
recommend  action  to  the  Committee  of 
Ministers,  including  referral  of  the  case  to 
the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extends  to 
cases  referred  to  it  by  a  state  party  whose 
national  is  alleged  to  be  a  victim  of  a  viola- 


tion, by  a  state  party  against  whom  a  com- 
plaint has  been  lodged,  and  by  any  state 
party  that  may  have  referred  the  case  to 
the  commission.  The  court  may  not,  howev- 
er, receive  a  complaint  by  an  individual  ap- 
plicant. Moreover,  it  may  receive  state  com- 
plaints only  if  the  defendant  state  has  ac- 
cepted its  jurisdiction.  This  may  be  done  ad 
hoc  for  a  particular  case  or  by  a  general  dec- 
laration accepting  the  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court.  In  either  event,  and  in 
cases  referred  by  the  Ehiropean  commission 
as  well,  the  judgment  of  the  court  is  final.  If 
a  question  is  not  or  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  court,  then  the  Committee  of  Ministers 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  makes  a  final  deci- 
sion on  human  rights  complaints. 

The  Instrumentalities  of  the  European 
convention  have,  over  the  years,  developed  a 
considerable  body  of  case  law  on  questions 
regulated  by  the  convention;  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  convention  are  deemed,  in  some 
European  states,  part  of  domestic  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  law.  Where  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  state  parties  to  the  convention 
have  taken  other  measures  to  make  their 
domestic  laws  conform  with  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  convention. 

Inter-American  human  rights  system 

In  1948.  concurrent  with  its  establishment 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(oas).  the  Ninth  Pan-American  Conference 
adopted  the  American  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man.  an  instrument 
similar  to.  but  coming  a  full  seven  months 
before,  the  Universal  Declaration  of  the 
United  Nations  and  setting  out  the  duties  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen  (a 
throwback  perhaps  to  Greco-Roman  and 
medieval  natural  law  theories).  Subsequent- 
ly, in  1959,  a  meeting  of  consultation  of  the 
American  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  cre- 
ated, within  the  framework  of  the  oas,  the 
Inter-American  Commssion  on  Human 
Rights,  which  has  since  undertaken  impor- 
tant investigative  activities  concerning 
human  rights  in  the  Americas.  Finally,  in 
1969,  the  Inter-American  Specialized  Con- 
ference on  Human  Rights,  meeting  in  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  adopted  the  American 
Convention  of  Human  Rights,  which  made 
the  existing  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  an  organ  for  the  conven- 
tion's implementation  and  established  the 
Inter-American  Court  of  Human  Rights, 
which  sits  in  San  Jose. 

Both  the  substantive  law  and  the  pr(x;e- 
dural  arrangements  of  the  American  con- 
vention, which  entered  into  force  in  1978, 
are  strongly  influenced  by  the  UN  cov- 
enants and  the  European  convention,  and 
they  were  drafted  also  with  the  European 
Social  Charter  in  mind.  Under  the  American 
convention,  however,  unlike  its  UN  and  Eu- 
ropean predecessors,  the  right  of  petition  by 
individuals,  groups  of  individuals,  and  non- 
governmental organizations  operates  auto- 
matically. Under  the  UN  system,  the  right 
of  petition  applies  only  when  the  state  con- 
cerned has  become  a  party  to  the  Optional 
Protocol  to  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights,  and  under  the 
European  system  a  special  declaration  by 
the  states  concerned  is  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  again  in  contrast  to  the  Europe- 
an system  (but  not  the  UN  system),  inter- 
state complaints  under  the  American  con- 
vention operate  only  among  states  that 
have  expressly  agreed  to  such  procedure. 
African  human  rights  system 

In  1981,  following  numerous  pleas  by  the 
UN  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  interest- 
ed states,   nongovernmental  organizations. 


and  others  dating  as  far  back  as  1961,  the 
Eighteenth  Assembly  of  Heads  of  State  and 
Government  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  (oau),  convening  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
adopted  the  African  Charter  of  Human  and 
Peoples  Rights.  The  charter  provides  that  it 
will  become  effective  three  months  after 
ratification  or  adherence  of  a  majority  of 
the  member  states  of  the  oau.  numbering  50 
as  of  December  31,  1983.  By  the  mid-1980's, 
the  26  ratifications  or  adherences  needed 
had  not  been  reached  and  the  charter  was, 
therefore,  not  yet  in  force. 

Like  its  European  and  American  counter- 
parts, the  African  charter  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  an  African  Commission  on 
Human  and  Peoples'  Rights,  with  both  pro- 
motional and  protective  functions  and  with 
no  restriction  on  who  may  file  a  complaint 
with  the  commission  (signatory  states,  indi- 
viduals, groups  of  individuals,  and  nongov- 
ernmental organizations,  whether  or  not 
they  are  victims  of  the  alleged  violation).  In 
contrast  to  the  European  and  American  pro- 
cedures, however,  concerned  states  are  en- 
couraged to  reach  a  friendly  settlement 
without  formally  involving  the  investigative 
or  conciliatory  mechanisms  of  the  commis- 
sion. Also,  the  African  charter  does  not  call 
for  a  human  rights  court.  African  customs 
and  traditions,  it  is  said,  emphasize  media- 
tion, conciliation,  and  consensus  rather 
than  the  adversaria^and  adjudicative  proce- 
dures common  to  Western  legal  systems. 

Four  other  distinctive  features  of  the  Afri- 
can charter  are  especially  noteworthy.  First, 
it  provides  for  conomic.  social,  and  cultural 
rights  as  well  as  civil  and  political  rights.  In 
this  respect  it  bears  resemblance  to  the 
American  convention,  but  is  distinctive  from 
the  European  convention.  Next,  in  contrast 
to  t>oth  the  European  and  American  conven- 
tions, it  recognizes  the  rights  of  groups  in 
addition  to  the  family,  women,  and  children. 
The  aged  and  the  infirm  are  accorded  spe- 
cial protection  also,  and  the  right  of  peoples 
to  self-determination  is  elaborated  in  the 
right  to  existence,  equality,  and  nondomina- 
tion.  Third,  it  uniquely  embraces  two  third- 
generation,  or  "solidarity,"  rights  "as  be- 
longing to  all  peoples";  the  right  to  econom- 
ic, social,  and  cultural  development  and  the 
right  to  national  and  international  peace 
and  security.  Finally,  it  is  so  far  the  only 
treaty  instrument  to  detail  individual  duties 
as  well  ai>  individual  righLs — lo  the  family, 
society,  the  state,  and  the  international  Af- 
rican community. 

INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  DOMESTIC 
COURTS 

Using  domestic  courts  to  clarify  and  safe- 
guard international  human  rights  is  a  new 
and  still  evolving  approach  to  human  rights 
advocacy.  In  addition  to  the  inevitable  inter- 
pretative problems  of  applying  conventional 
and  customary  norms  that  are  fashioned  in 
multicultural  settings,  controversial  theo- 
ries about  the  interrelation  of  national  and 
international  law  plus  many  procedural  dif- 
ficulties—carrying such  labels  as  "standing." 
"act  of  State."  and  the  "political  questions 
doctrine"— burden  the  party  anxious  to 
invoke  international  human  rights  norms  in 
the  domestic  (»ntext.  To  be  sure,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made,  as  perhaps 
best  evidenced  in  the  far-reaching  decision 
handed  down  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  2nd  Circuit  in  1980  in  Filartiga  v. 
Pena-Irala,  in  which  the  (»urt  held  that  the 
international  prohibition  of  torture  is  un- 
equivocally established  in  the  law  of  nations 
and  therefore  to  be  honoured  in  U.S.  courts. 
But  as  human  rights  scholar  Richard  LiUich 
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has  cautioned.  "...  in  all  likelihood  the 
Cnational]  Judiciary  will  have  to  experience 
much  more  international  human  rights  law 
consciousness-raising  before  [wholesale  re- 
sistance to  its  domestic  application]  is  re- 
jected." 

COHCLUSIOH 

Whatever  the  current  attitudes  and  poli- 
cies of  goverrunents,  the  reality  of  popular 
demands  for  human  rights,  including  both 
greater  economic  justice  and  greater  politi- 
cal freedom,  is  beyond  debate.  A  deepening 
and  widening  concern  for  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  human  rights,  hastened 
by  the  self-determinist  impulse  of  a  postco- 
lonial  era.  is  now  unmistakably  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  contemporary  world  affairs. 

Substantially  responsible  for  this  progres- 
sive development  has  been,  of  course,  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations,  its  allied  agen- 
cies, and  such  regional  organizations  as  the 
Council  of  Europe,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity.  Also  visibly  helpful,  however, 
particularly  since  the  early  1970s,  have  been 
three  other  factors:  the  public  advocacy  of 
human  rights  as  a  key  aspect  of  national 
foreign  policies,  make  initially  legitimate  by 
the  example  of  U.S.  Pres.  Jimmy  Carter;  the 
emergence  and  proliferation  of  aictivist  non- 
governmental humain  rights  organizations 
such  as  Amnesty  International  (winher  of 
the  Nobel  Price  for  Peace  for  1977).  the 
International  Commission  of  jurists,  and  di- 
verse church-affiliated  groups:  and  a  world- 
wide profusion  of  courses  and  materials  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  human  rights  both  in 
formal  and  informal  educational  settings. 
Indeed,  in  light  of  the  weaknesses  that  pres- 
ently inhere  at  the  intergovernmental  level 
of  global  and  regional  orgainization.  it  is 
likely  that  each  of  these  factors  will  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  the  future. 

To  be  sure,  formidable  obstacles  attend 
the  endeavours  of  human  rights  policymak- 
ers, activists,  and  scholars.  The  implementa- 
tion of  international  human  rights  law  de- 
pends for  the  most  part  on  the  voluntary 
consent  of  nations:  the  mechanisms  for  the 
observance  or  enforcement  of  human  rights 
are  yet  in  their  infancy.  Still,  it  is  certain 
that  a  palpable  concern  for  the  advance- 
ment of  human  rights  is  here  to  stay,  out  of 
necessity  not  less  than  out  of  idealism.  As 
Nobel  laureate  and  political  dissident 
Andrey  Sakharov  once  wrote  from  his  inter- 
nal exile  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

"The  ideology  of  human  rights  is  probably 
the  only  one  which  can  be  combined  with 
such  diverse  ideologies  as  communism, 
social  democracy,  religion,  technocracy  and 
those  ideologies  which  may  be  described  as 
national  and  indigenous.  It  can  also  serve  as 
a  foothold  for  those  .  .  .  who  have  tired  of 
the  abundance  of  ideologies,  none  of  which 
have  brought  .  .  .  simple  human  happiness. 
The  defense  of  human  rights  is  a  clear  path 
toward  the  unification  of  people  in  our  tur- 
bulent world,  an(f  a  path  toward  the  relief 
of  suffering." 
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THE  CHILD  CARE  CRISIS:  ONE 
TRAGEDY 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
America's  working  parents  need  help. 
They  and  their  children  are  caught  in 
the  middle  of  a  crisis— the  child-care 
crisis.  All  across  our  country,  in  towns 
large  and  small,  parents  struggle  to 
make  child  care  arrangements  they 
feel  secure  with. 

Of  course,  it  is  easier  for  some  than 
others.  If  parents  are  affluent,  they 
can  hire  live-in  or  full-time  help.  If 
they  are  fortunate,  they  have  family, 
friends,  or  neighbors  they  can  rely  on. 
or  they  work  for  an  employer  who  pro- 
vides some  type  of  assistance.  But  if 
their  bank  account  is  not  big  enough 
or  their  luck  has  run  out,  they  have 
three  choices:  First,  they  can  leave 
their  children  home  alone:  second, 
they  can  place  their  children  in  a 
home  or  facility  they  consider  inad- 
equate; or  third,  they  can  create  a 
crazy-quilt  combination  of  the  first 
two  choices.  Single  mothers  have  a 
fourth  choice:  they  can  quit  work  and 
go  on  welfare, 

I  would  like  to  share  a  story  of  one 
woman's  choice  with  you. 

Linda  Grant  of  Miami,  a  single 
mother  who  rejected  welfare,  strug- 
gled for  a  while  trying  to  make  a  go  of 
the  crazy  quilt  option.  But  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  things  kept  falling 
through.  Although  she  had  placed  her 
children's  names  on  a  waiting  list  for 
sutjsidized  child  care  2  yeai^  ago.  there 
had  been  no  progress.  She  had  called  a 
number  of  times  and  always  got  the 
same  answer:  please  call  back  later; 
they  have  not  made  it  to  the  top  of 
the  list  yet. 

They  never  did. 

On  November  6  of  last  year.  Linda 
Grant  left  Anthony  and  Maurice— ages 
3  and  4— home  alone  when  she  went  to 
work.  She  called  periodically  to  see 
how  they  were  and,  when  there  was  no 
answer,  she  became  alarmed.  Unable 
to  get  a  hold  of  anyone  in  her  family 
to  check  on  them,  she  left  work  early. 
When  she  arrived  home,  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  children.  Assuming  her 
sister  had  come  by  and  picked  them 


up,  Linda  Grant  decided  to  take  care 
of  the  clothes  in  her  dryer.  And  that  is 
when  she  found  her  children. 

Anthony  and  Maurice  had  crawled 
inside  the  clothes  dryer— we  can  only 
assume  looking  for  a  place  to  play— 
and  closed  the  door  behind  them.  The 
dryer  was  an  older  model,  and.  when 
the  door  was  closed,  the  dryer  auto- 
matically came  on.  The  children  were 
burned  beyond  recognition. 

If  this  story  seems  familiar  to  you 
that  is  at  least  partly  because  one  of 
the  homicide  detectives  who  investi- 
gated the  case  came  to  Washington 
early  this  month  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children, 
Families,  Drugs  and  Alcoholism, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  Detec- 
tive Marva  Preston  came,  she  said,  be- 
cause her  "supervisors  felt  this  was  a 
good  opportunity  to  express  our  con- 
cern for  the  urgent  need  for  child  care 
for  working  parents."  The  Miami 
Police  Department  recognizes  that 
child  care  has  become  an  issue  of  para- 
mount importance. 

I  want  to  thank  Detective  Preston 
for  making  the  trip.  In  telling  this 
story — one  I  am  sure  she  would  never 
forget— to  the  subcommittee,  she  re- 
lates a  come-to-life  "worst  case  scenar- 
io." 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  tragedy  occurred  in  Florida— 
a  State  which  has  in  recent  years  ex- 
pended funds  on  child  care.  A  waiting 
list  of  6.000  in  Dade  County  alone, 
however,  shows  clearly  that  the  need 
overwhelms  the  funds  provided.  It  is 
staggering  to  consider  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem  nationally,  but  we 
must:  Since  1981,  Federal  assistance  to 
low-income  families  to  help  pay  the 
cost  of  child  care  has  been  reduced  by 
20  percent.  Thus,  we  have  seen  a  dra- 
matic reduction  in  assistance  at  a  time 
when  the  need  has  grown,  not  less- 
ened. 

The  time  is  well  past  for  Federal 
leadership  to  address  the  child  care 
crisis  in  America.  If  we  fail  to  act,  then 
we  run  the  risk  of  witnessing  more 
tragedies  like  the  one  that  took  the 
lives  of  Anthony  and  Maurice  Grant.  I 
know  none  of  us  wants  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
a  column  by  Washington  Post  writer 
Judy  Mann  on  the  Grant  family  trage- 
dy and  on  Detective  Preston's  testimo- 
ny be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
The  column  follows: 

The  Sad  State  of  Child  Care 
(By  Judy  Mann) 
Detective  Marva  H.  Preston  and  three 
other  Miami  City  homicide  detectives  ar- 
rived at  an  inner  city  housing  project  at  3:45 
p.m.  on  Nov.  6.  1986.  The  rescue  squad  was 
already  there,  but  it  was  too  late.  A  3-year- 
old  child  and  a  4-year-old  child  were  dead. 
They  had  been  badly  burned  inside  a 
clothes  dryer.  Their  mother  had  not  been 
able  to  find  anyone  to  care  for  them  and 


had  left  them  alone  briefly  because  she  was 
afraid  of  losing  her  Job. 

That,  folks,  is  the  sUte  of  child  care  in 
America  today.  There  are  children  who  are 
dying  because  their  parents  cannot  find  or 
afford  child  care.  There  are  children  who 
are  dying  because  Congress  and  the  Reagan 
administration  cut  20  percent  out  of  child 
care  support  funding  in  1981  instead  of 
adding  20  percent— or  doubling  it— so 
women  such  as  that  mother  could  have  had 
a  place  to  take  their  children  instead  of 


showed  that  one  of  the  children  had  a  faad- 
nation  for  the  dryer."  Preston  testified. 

"Our  state  attorney's  office  reviewed  our 
investigation  and  agreed  with  us  that  there 
was  no  criminal  negligence  by  the  children's 
mother. 

"There  children  died  because  they  were 
not  supervised.  Their  mother  felt  that  she 
had  to  make  a  decision  between  providing 
for  her  children  by  keeping  her  job  or  stay- 
ing home  again  and  risk  losing  her  job.  She 
wanted  to  be  able  to  work  and  provide  food 


leaving  them  alone  at  home  to  crawl  inside  .  and  shelter.  She  did  not  want  to  be  on  wel- 


a  clothes  dryer 

Preston  came  to  Washington  last  week  to 
testify  at  a  hearing  on  child  care  held  by 
the  Senate's  Subcommittee  on  Children. 
Families.  Drugs  and  Alcoholism.  The  story 
she  told  is  as  damning  an  indictment  of  our 
national  priorities  as  any  to  come  along  in  a 
long  time.  She  made  the  point  of  telling  the 
subcommittee  that  the  department  is  busy, 
and  she  had  to  get  special  permission  to 
come  here.  "However,  my  supervisors  felt 
that  this  was  a  good  opportunity  to  express 
our  concern  for  the  urgent  need  of  child 
care  for  working  parenU. "  The  investigation 
of  the  children's  deaths,  she  said,  "brought 
us  face  to  face  with  a  tragic  reality,  things 
some  of  us  had  only  heard  of." 

The  mother,  said  Preston,  was  employed 
as  a  cafeteria  worker.  "Approximately  two 
years  ago  she  was  placed  on  a  waiting  list  to 
receive  child  care  assistance  for  her  chil- 
dren. She  had  contracted  the  agency  many 
times  but  she  didn't  get  any  help.  She  was 
not  financially  able  to  put  them  in  a  private 
day  care  center.  A  relative  had  lived  with 
her  during  the  past  year,  and  she  looked 
after  the  children.  Without  any  notice,  she 
moved  out"  on  Saturday,  Nov.  1.  On 
Monday,  "the  mother  stayed  home  from 
work  because  she  couldn't  find  anyone  to 
keep  them. 

"On  Tuesday.  Nov.  4  a  woman  who  risked 
losing  her  license  for  keeping  too  many  chil- 
dren agreed  to  keep  them  for  that  day  only. 
On  Wednesday.  Nov.  5.  a  friend  of  hers 
agreed  to  keep  them." 

On  Nov.  6.  "the  mother  could  not  find 
anyone  to  keep  the  children.  She  had  taken 
[one  day]  off  and  was  very  hesitant  about 
taking  another.  She  finally  decided  that  the 
children  would  be  safe  alone  for  a  short 
time. 

"After  she  got  to  work,  she  would  contact 
her  sister  or  her  niece  and  have  one  of  them 
go  over  to  look  after  the  children.  We  also 
verified  that  after  the  mother  got  to  work 
she  called  home  and  spoke  with  the  chil- 
dren. She  tried  to  call  her  sister  to  have  her 
go  by  and  pick  up  the  children.  She  contact- 
ed several  other  relatives  who  were  at  work 
or  going  to  work.  When  she  called  home 
again  and  did  not  get  a  response,  she  made 
numerous  calls  to  get  someone  to  check  on 
the  children. 

"She  eventually  left  work  early  because 
no  one  was  answering  her  phone.  She  ar- 
rived home  and  did  not  find  the  children. 
She  assumed  that  her  sister  or  her  boy- 
friend had  come  by  and  picked  them  up. 
She  began  making  phone  calls  as  she  sat 
down  to  fold  clothes. 

"Then  she  opened  the  dryer  and  found 
her  children  badly  burned.  Miami  Fire 
Rescue  responded  and  found  the  children 
dead." 

Tests  conducted  on  the  dryer  determined 
that  the  door  could  be  easily  pulled  closed 
from  the  inside  and  firmly  shut.  The  dryer 
was  a  type  that  could  be  stopped  by  opening 
the  door,  and  then  restarted  simply  by  clos- 
ing   the    door.     "Backgroundvi  information 


fare.  She  wanted  her  children  to  get  to 
school  and  be  among  other  children.  She 
fed  them  before  leaving  and  assured  herself 
that  they  would  be  safe  until  she  contacted 
someone  to  go  over  and  watch  them. 

""This  lady  will  always  have  to  live  with 
the  fact  that  the  decision  she  made  resulted 
in  her  children  losing  their  lives."  said  Pres- 
ton. "Our  jobs  are  to  try  and  prevent  this 
tragedy  from  ever  happening  again."* 


ARIAS  PEACE  PLAN 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
3  years  the  Center  for  International 
Policy  has  Ijeen  promoting  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement  to  the  conflicts  in  Cen- 
tral America.  The  center's  research  on 
the  Contadora  peace  plan  and  more 
recently  on  the  plan  put  forward  by 
Costa  Rican  President  Oscar  Arias  has 
been  widely  circulated  and,  I  am  sure, 
is  familiar  to  many  of  my  colleagues. 
The  Center  for  International  Policy 
has  a  well-deserved  reputation  for 
careful  research,  and  their  most  recent 
publication.  Pear  of  Signing:  The  Ma- 
neuvering Around  the  Arias  Peace 
Plan,"  is  the  best  analysis  of  the  Arias 
Plan  I  have  seen.  Knowing  of  this 
body's  commitment  to  President  Arias' 
initiative,  I  ask  that  the  center's 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 
Fear  of  Signing:  The  Maneuvering  Around 
THE  Arias  Peace  Plan 

Originally,  the  Arias  plan  was  to  be  pre- 
sented as  an  ultimatum  to  Nicaragua.  As  El 
Salvador's  foreign  minister  Ricardo  Acevedo 
PeralU  saw  it  unfolding  in  early  February. 
1987.  the  four  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries would  agree  on  the  plan,  gather  en- 
dorsements from  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  Contadora.  and  then  give  Nicaragua  fif- 
teen days  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  If  Nicaragua 
refused,  it  would  be  subjected  to  political 
and  diplomatic  sanctions  for  its  recalci- 
trance. 

How  ironic  then  that  it  was  El  Salvador 
who  balked  at  going  to  the  planned  June  25 
summit  meeting  of  the  Central  American 
presidents.  Barely  ten  days  before  the  meet- 
ing, Salvadoran  President  Napoleon  Durate 
remembered  that  he  had  an  appointment  in 
Europe.  Privately,  he  complained  of  the  ar- 
rogance and  inflexibility  not  of  Nicaragua, 
but  of  Costa  Rica's  foreign  minister,  Ro- 
drigo  Madrigal  Nieto  and  objected  that  the 
foreign  ministers  had  failed  to  meet  to  pre- 
pare the  documents  for  the  summit. 
habib  trip 

Just  days  before  Durate's  annoimcement, 
U.S.  special  envoy  Philip  Habib  had  traveled 
through  the  region  faulting  the  Arias  plan 
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for  stoppinK  n^.  aid  to  the  contnis.  While 
there  la  no  proof  E>urate°s  decision  was 
prompted  by  Habib.  and  both  swore  up  and 
down  that  it  was  not.  Washington's  opposi- 
tion to  the  Arias  plan  cast  a  long  shadow. 

By  May,  the  Arias  plan  was  threatening  a 
diplomatic  disaster  to  the  Rea«an  policy. 
Both  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  were  lining 
up  in  support  of  the  plan.  They  had  report- 
edly assured  Costa  Rica  that  they  would 
support  the  plan  as  written,  or,  at  the  most, 
with  minor  refinements. '  E^ven  if  this  report 
was  Impossible  to  confirm,  and  the  cautious 
Nicaraguans  gave  contradictory  signals  In 
public,  just  the  threat  of  their  signing  threw 
the  Americans  into  a  panic.  Then  it  would 
be  a  majority  of  three  for  the  plan;  Hondu- 
r*n  President  Jose  Azcona  Hoyo  would  then 
also  assent;  and  El  Salvador,  no  matter  how 
aid-dependent,  could  scarcely  resist  alone.  A 
State  Department  official  in  Washington 
confirmed  that  the  department  half-expect- 
ed Nicaragua  to  sign.  "The  Americans  are 
scared  to  death  of  the  talks."  a  Nicaraguan 
official  chuckled,  "because  they  know  we 
might  walk  in  the  door  and  say  it's  a  great 
peace  plan,  then  pull  out  our  pen  and  offer 
to  sign  it  immediately.  "»  After  all,  the  Nica- 
raguans  had  done  just  that  with  the  1984 
Contadora  treaty,  catching  the  Americans 
by  surprise,  and  again  in  1986  they  were  the 
first  to  approve  the  Contadora  draft  (Gua- 
temala being  the  only  other).  What  they 
had  done  before,  they  could  do  again;  They 
might  Just  wield  that  fearsome,  affirmative 
pm. 

DEEP  IROITT 

There  was  a  deep  irony  In  Washington's, 
and  E3  Salvador's,  opposition  to  a  summit 
meeting  to  approve  the  Arias  plan.  For  not 
only  did  they  wish  to  use  it  tactically  to  iso- 
late Nicaragua,  but  the  plan  itself  was  total- 
ly premised  on  Washington's  position  that 
the  root  problem  in  the  region  was  Nicara- 
gua's "lack  of  democracy."  As  the  plan's 
author  had  said,  "I  don't  have  the  slightest 
doubt  that  peace  in  Central  America  de- 
pends on  the  will  of  the  nine  comandantes 
to  democratize  Nicaragua.  They  have  shown 
an  absolute  divorce  between  words  and 
action,  a  cynicism  between  what  is  said  and 
what  is  done." »  His  plan  would  hold  their 
feet  to  the  fire. 

The  core  of  the  plan  is  an  even  trade-off 
t>etween  the  current  positions  of  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua.  The  United  States 
would  allow  an  immediate  cease-fire  and 
suspension  of  aid  to  the  contras.  Simulta- 
neously. Nicaragua  would  grant  political 
amnesty,  start  talks  with  the  political  oppo- 
sition, and  restore  press  and  political  free- 
doms. The  first  verification  checkpoint 
would  come  In  sixty  days;  Nicaragua  (and 
the  other  Central  American  countries) 
would  have  had  to  restore  full  freedoms  by 
then.  Within  a  year  would  come  interna- 
tionally supervised  elections  for  the  Central 
American  Parliainept,  with  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  Slates  going  to  Nicaragua 
to  ensure  that  the  opposition  was  participat- 
ing on  an  equal  footing.  In  short,  Nicaragua 
would  get  peace:  the  Reagan  administration 
would  prevent  the  consolidation  of  a  one- 
party  Sandinista  regime.  To  avoid  singling 
out  Nicaragua,  the  provisions  also  apply  to 
the  other  four  Central  American  countries. 
(See  International  Policy  Report,  "Arias 
Primer"  [June,  19871. 

There  was  little  chance  the  plan  would  be 
approved  at  the  summint  meeting,  even  if  it 
could  be  rescheduled  to  everyone's  satisfac- 
tion. Even  though  the  plan  proceeds  from 
Washington's  own  premises,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration still  opposes  the  plan  as  unen- 


forceable. Just  as  It  has  Contadora  for  the 
past  four  years.  Washington's  objections 
would  be  carried  to  the  meeting  by  aid-de- 
pendent El  Salvador  and  Honduras. 

As  the  Mexican  analyst  Prida  Modak  re- 
cently put  It.  "For  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, there  is  no  good  plan.  All  that  counts 
is  its  obsession  to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan 
government."  * 

A  major  disappointment  for  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  its  failure  to  get  President 
Arias  to  change  essential  aspects  of  the 
plan,  e.g.,  to  include  the  contras  In  negotia- 
tions or  to  postpone  the  envisioned  cease- 
fire until  after  Nicaragua  has  made  political 
concessions.  Repeated  trips  by  U.S.  special 
envoy  Philip  Habib  and  even  two  meetings 
of  the  four  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries excluding  Nicaragua  have  failed  to 
change  the  plan  in  Washington's  favor.  Ac- 
cording to  top  CosU  Rican  officials.  Presi- 
dent Arias  has  decided  to  stick  to  the  origi- 
nal text  and  consider  changes  only  as  they 
are  offered  in  regional  meetings.' 

ARIAS  PLAN  BACKGROimD 

Prom  the  day  of  his  inauguration.  Presi- 
dent Arias  (insistently  urged  Nicaragua  to 
carry  out  a  dialogue  with  its  opposition, 
make  compromises,  and  create  a  more  flexi- 
ble political  system.* 

Whereas  the  Contadora  Group  and  most 
independent  observers  saw  the  root  of  the 
problem  in  American  intervention.  Arias 
took  Washington's  point  of  view.  When  the 
Contadora  Group  submitted  its  third  draft 
in  June,  1986,  he  joined  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras  in  rejecting  it  because  he  said  it 
lacked  a  guarantee  that  the  "democratic 
processes  In  the  area  can  be  verified." '  As 
he  later  explained,  "By  not  establishing  a 
timetable  and  by  not  requiring  a  start  on 
the  implementation  of  Contadora's  recom- 
mendations, the  problem  was  simply  skirted, 
thus  making  it  easy  for  Nicaragua  to  consol- 
idate its  regime.  To  some  extent  Contadora 
has  been  a  tool  in  the  Sandinistas'  hands."  • 
This  was  Washington's  position  as  well. 

Accordingly,  Arias's  foreign  minister  Mad- 
rigal called  for  a  plan  of  deadlines  for  the 
carrying  out  of  concrete  actions  creating 
democratic  institutions.  There  would  be  ver- 
ification of  compliance  with  political  com- 
mitments at  the  expiration  of  each  deadline. 
"Each  country  has  to  share  its  sovereignty 
somewhat,"  Madrigal  said.'  On  this  basis, 
the  Arias  plan  took  form  at  a  June  meeting 
in  San  Salvador  of  the  four  Central  Ameri- 
can foreign  ministers  excluding  Nicaragua. 

DOOD  ROLE 

The  plan  took  further  shape  in  December, 
1986  when  Sen.  Christopher  Dodd  (Demo- 
crat of  Connecticut)  traveled  to  Nicaragua 
to  pick  up  Eugene  Hasenfus,  whom  the 
Nicaraguans  were  releasing.  He  stopped  off 
in  Costa  Rica,  telling  Arias  that  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress  would  not  ap- 
prove new  contra  aid.  This  spurred  the 
Costa  Ricans  into  greater  activity.  As  they 
saw  it,  the  U.S.  military  presence  exerted 
through  the  contras  was.  for  better  or 
worse,  and  element  of  pressure  on  Nicara- 
gua. If  that  was  coming  to  an  end,  it  would 
be  more  effective  if  the  Central  Americans 
themselves  would  be  the  ones  to  ask  the  ad- 
ministration to  suspend  aid  to  the  contras 
rather  than  leave  it  to  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority. It  would  enhance  Central  American 
credibility  as  interlocutors  with  Nicaragua, 
or  so  the  Costa  Ricans  reasoned. 

Senator  Dodd  agreed  and  asked  the  Costa 
Ricans  what  they  wanted  to  negotiate  with 
Nicaragua.  The  Costa  Ricans  dusted  off  the 
June  1986  version  of  the  Arias  plan;  demcx;- 


ratization  In  return  for  the  suspension  of 
aid  to  the  contras.  Dodd  liked  the  plan  and 
laid  It  out  before  Nicaraguan  President 
E>aniel  Ortega  Saavedra,  who  was  noncom- 
mltal.  "> 

Meanwhile  Arias  went  public  with  a  pre- 
liminary version  of  the  plan,  based  on  a 
cease-fire  Nicaragua,  to  be  followed  by  a 
search  for  a  political  solution.  As  long  as  vi- 
olence continued  In  Nicaragua,  he  said,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Western  democ- 
racies to  influence  political  change  In  a  posi- 
tive direction  there."  Fleshing  out  the  pro- 
posal. Foreign  Minister  Madrigal  called  for 
"negotiation  between  the  Sandinistas  and 
Nicaraguan  political  parties  and  the  armed 
opposition."  He  added  for  good  measure,  "A 
change  In  the  SandlnisU  attitude  is  essen- 
tial for  peace."  He  said  nothing  about  a 
change  in  Washington's  attitude. 

EVOLUTIOH  OP  PLAN 

When  in  the  following  month  the  eight 
foreign  ministers  of  the  Contadora  coun- 
tries and  the  secretaries-general  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  visited  San  Jose  and  the  other 
Central  American  capitals,  the  Costa  Ricans 
were  still  not  clear  what  they  would  do  with 
the  plan.  (On  the  Contadora  trip,  see  "Con- 
tadora Eludes  U.S., "  International  Policy 
Report  [January-February,  19871.)  They 
had  not  decided  whether  to  make  it  a  plan 
only  for  Nicaragua  or  for  all  of  Central 
America,  or  how  it  would  handle  the  issues 
of  the  contras  and  the  Salvador  FMLN; 
three  or  four  versions  of  the  plan  existed. 
Arias  could  only  tell  the  visitors  that  he  had 
a  "series  of  ideas  that  we  would  release  at 
an  appropriate  time. "  As  before,  his  ideas 
were  based  on  three  fundamentals;  a  cease- 
fire in  Nicaragua,  suspension  of  U.S.  aid  to 
the  contras,  and  an  amnesty  for  the  rebels 
with  other  verifiable  steps  toward  democra- 
cy to  follow.  He  stressed  the  need  for  simul- 
taneity. Prior  to  the  cease-fire,  he  said, 
Nicaragua  must  show  signs  of  willingness  to 
begin  a  process  of  democratization.  But 
since  Nicaragua  said  it  could  not  lift  the 
state  of  emergency  until  external  aigression 
ceased,  there  must  be  a  cease-fire.  In  short, 
there  would  be  concessions  on  both  sides,  si- 
multaneous actions  to  eliminate  the  pres- 
sures which  the  Sandinistas  claimed  were 
holding  up  the  process  of  dem(x;ratization. 

Arias  still  voiced  the  rhetoric  of  Washing- 
ton. But  simply  by  asserting  the  fundamen- 
tal premise  of  diplomacy— the  necessity  of 
concessions  by  both  sides— he  had  unknow- 
ingly wandered  far  off  the  reservation  as  far 
as  Washington  was  concerned.  Rhetoric 
aside,  the  Reagan  administration  had  made 
no  concessions  at  all  in  the  Contadora  nego- 
tiations, and  the  one  offer  it  had  made,  con- 
tained in  Habib's  April  1986  letter  promising 
a  cutoff  of  aid  to  the  contras  on  signature  of 
a  Contador  treaty,  had  been  repudiated  a 
month  later.  Nicaragua,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  made  a  series  of  concessions  in  the  Con- 
tadora talks  and  after  three  years  ended  up 
being  the  only  country  to  accept  the  final 
treaty  draft.  The  fact  that  none  of  Nicara- 
gua's concessions  had  been  reported  in  the 
U.S.  press  did  not  make  them  any  less  real. 

By  voicing  Washington's  sUted  position, 
and  pr(x;eeding  in  workmanlike  fashion  to 
implement  it.  Arias  thought  he  had  found  a 
formula  for  bridging  the  gap.  The  next  few 
months  would  provide  a  rude  education. 

Arias  reiterated  that  to  solve  the  Nicara- 
guan situation  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
cease-fire,  "but  simultaneously  the  Sandi- 
nista government  must  take  actions  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  ultimately,  there 


must  be  a  fair  election  which  guarantees  to 
the  Nicaraguan  people  that  they  can  choose 
their  rulers  In  absolute  freedom. "  He  added, 
"The  day  that  the  Sandinista  government 
has  legitimacy  will  be  the  day  it  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Nicaraguans  in  truly  free 
elections."  ' »  The  November  1984  elections 
had  not  reflected  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people.  "Now,  as  then,  the 
conditions  do  not  exist  for  the  parties  to  be 
able  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Sandinista  Front."  " 

And,  "The  U.S.  aid  to  the  contras.  which 
we  oppose,  has  Ijeen  an  excuse  for  the  San- 
dinistas to  radicalize  Nicaragua."  » 

Among  these  important  Nicaraguan  ac- 
tions. Arias  said,  was  a  dialogue  with  the  in- 
ternal opposition.  Significantly,  he  stepped 
back  from  his  foreign  minister's  earlier-ex- 
pressed position  and  rejected  the  U.S. 
demand  for  talks  with  the  armed  contras 
"because  we  <»nnot  pursue  something  that 
we  know  is  impossible  l)eforehand,  and  un- 
realizable, because  then  we  would  not  be  of- 
fering anything  constructive."  "* 

CONTADORA  SKEPTICISM 

The  Contadora  officials  were  skeptical 
about  the  plan.  The  idea  that  the  Central 
American  crisis  could  be  resolved  only  and 
exclusively  by  the  democratization  of  Nica- 
ragua revealed  "an  ignorance"  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  area,  said  one  of  the  Contadora 
particlpanU.  A  Mexican  newspaper  edito- 
rialized. "This  Costa  Rican  position  tallies 
more  with  the  dIcUtes  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Abrams.  who  met  in  Miami  earlier  with 
Madrigal.  But  this  violates  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  peace  process— nonintervention  In  in- 
ternal affairs."" 

However,  this  criticism  was  off  the  mark. 
Arias  had  already  moved  to  meet  these 
points,  first  by  removing  any  requirement 
for  Nicaragua  and  the  other  governments  to 
negotiate  with  the  guerrilla  movements  op- 
posing them,  and  second  by  accepting  the 
election  schedules  already  set  in  the  coun- 
tries' national  constitutions.  This  avoided 
making  Nicaragua  void  its  1984  elections— in 
effect,  declare  its  government  illegitimate- 
as  the  United  States  and  seven  of  the  inter- 
nal political  parties  in  Nicaragua  were  de- 
manding. Certainly  it  was  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's diplomatic  strategy  to  have 
the  other  four  Central  American  countries 
present  Nicaragua  with  a  proposal  designed 
from  the  start  to  be  rejected  by  Managua. 
But  Areas  did  not  play  his  appointed  role  in 
this  game. 

Per  from  seeking  to  supplant  Contadora, 
Arias  said,  his  plan  only  sought  to  bring 
Contadora  to  fruition.  "We  waited  a  long 
time.  Finally,  CosU  Rica  presented  to  Cen- 
tral America  its  own  proposal  on  February 
15.  Four  years  have  passed  sin<»  Contadora 
initiated  its  negotiations.  .  .  After  waiting 
so  long,  we  took  up  the  gauntlet  that  Conta- 
dora threw  down  to  us.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  Contadora  countries  always  said 
that  they  and  the  Support  Group  have 
always  participated  in  this  because  there 
was  no  desire  or  willingness  by  the  Central 
Americans  themselves  to  settle  their  own 
problems"" 

Returning  to  the  theme  three  weeks  later, 
he  said,  "Central  America  is  tired  of  empty 
promises  and  words.  We  need  facts  and  ac- 
tions "  The  economic  situation  was  worsen- 
ing, his  country  was  "desperate"  for  peace. 
Central  America  had  hoped  to  see  the  Con- 
tadora effort  succeed;  he  offered  his  propos- 
al "with  the  intention  of  continuing  the 
struggle  when  the  Contadora  Group  efforts 
seems  to  have  less  possibilities  of  success."" 


Various  f8u:tors  led  to  this  more-balar»ce 
distance  adopted  by  Arias.  Explaining  his 
plan  on  February  16.  1987.  he  said.  "Things 
have  changed  since  May.  1986.  Central 
American  geopolitics  are  always  changing. 
The  fact  is  that  in  Esquipulas.  as  well  as  in 
September  1983  in  the  Document  of  Objec- 
tives. [President  Ortega]  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  guarantee  a  pluralist  govern- 
ment. Therefore,  once  again  we  appeal  to 
him  to  fulfill  his  commitments."" 

Also,  Senator  Dodd  evidently  Influenced 
the  final  choices  made  in  the  plan.  As  the 
U.S.  analyst  Betsy  Cohn  noted,  "There  is  In- 
creasing speculation  that  Dodd  had  a  hand 
in  the  last-minute  changes  that  appear  to 
have  been  written  into  the  proposal,  having 
convinced  Arias  that  Reagan's  hard-line  po- 
sition has  been  weakened  by  the  crisis 
wracking  his  Administration."" 

Finally,  the  fact  that  the  plan  had  to 
apply  to  all  five  Central  American  countries 
limited  how  obtrusively  it  could  regulate  af- 
fairs that  are  the  normal  prerogative  of  sov- 
ereign governments.  Not  only  Nicaragua, 
but  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  se- 
riously entertain  a  plan  branding  its  govern- 
ment illegitimate  by  demanding  immediate 
new  elections,  voiding  those  already  held. 
And  although  President  Duarte  had  already 
twice  held  talks  with  his  armed  internal  op- 
position, it  was  uncertain  how  many  Central 
American  countries  would  bind  themselves 
by  international  agreement  to  talk  to  armed 
rebels  who  by  definition  were  outside  the 
law.  Over  U.S.  objections.  President  Arias 
dropped  both  of  these  demands  from  his 
plan  in  order  to  make  it  workable. 

TURNAROUND  IN  SAN  JOSE 

While  the  substance  of  the  plan  thus 
moved  toward  a  workable  compromise,  the 
surrounding  rhetoric  and  atmospherics  still 
conformed  to  the  anti-Nlcaraguan  pattern 
that  had  characterized  Arias  and  all  the 
meetings  of  the  Tegucigalpa  bloc  (CosU 
Rica,  El  Salvador  and  Honduras)  since  they 
had  rejected  Contadora  in  June,  1986.  Since 
then  as  well,  they  had  refused  even  to  meet 
with  Nicaragua,  boycotting  the  Contadora 
process.  At  the  begiiming  of  February, 
CosU  Rican  deputy  foreign  minister  Carlos 
Rivera  Blanchina  proposed  including  Nica- 
ragua in  a  presidential  meeting  to  consider 
the  Arias  plan.  Rejecting  this  idea.  Presi- 
dent Arias  Invited  the  other  three  "demo- 
cratic" presidents  to  San  Jose  on  February 
14-15,  pointedly  excluding  Nicaragua.  At 
San  Jose,  as  noted,  they  would  adopt  the 
plan,  then  give  Nicaragua  fifteen  days  to 
take  it  or  leave  it."  As  Salvadoran  Foreign 
Minister  Acevedo  laid  out  the  sequence; 

(1)  PresenUtion  of  the  plan  by  President 
Arias  to  his  counterparts  from  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras. 

(2)  Approval  of  the  Arias  plan  by  these 
four  countries. 

(3)  Approval  of  the  plan  by  the  Contadora 
group,  the  United  SUtes,  and  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

(4)  Discussion  of  the  plan  with  Nicaragua 
"in  an  effort  to  make  that  country  restore 
its  democracy  and  esUblish  good  relations 
with  its  neighbors." 

(5)  Recommendation  of  political  and  dip- 
lomatic sanctions  against  the  Sandinistas 
for  "rejecting  the  peace  plan,  not  complying 
with  the  ConUdora  document."  and  show- 
ing that  it  Is  a  regime  "with  which  one 
cannot  coexist." ' ' 

This  ingenious  plan  for  Nicaragua's  diplo- 
matic Isolation  seemed  close  to  realization 
as  the  four  presidents  converged  on  San 
Jose  on  February  14.  But  then  they  sat 
down  and  read  the  Arias  plan.  Suddenly,  the 


rough  talk  about  using  the  plan  to  Isolate 
Nicaragua  evaporated  like  the  morning 
mist.  Instead,  there  were  only  lame  refer- 
ences to  the  plan  as  a  mere  "working  docu- 
ment." It  Is  "senseless  to  say  that  we  fully 
endorse  it."  the  Honduran  foreign  ministry 
said.  '"We  only  learned  about  the  proposal 
two  days  l)efore  the  meeting."'*  The  four 
presidents  failed  to  approve  the  binding  lan- 
guage of  the  plan  and  the  mini-summit, 
which  was  to  have  presented  a  united  front 
to  Nicaragua,  broke  up  In  disarray. 

Predictably,  Nicaragua  had  denounced  the 
whole  proceeding,  rudely  calling  CosU  Rica 
a  "neocolony"  and  a  "traitor"  for  holding  it 
without  Including  Nicaragua.  But  after 
reading  the  Arias  plan  of  February  15. 
President  Ortega  reversed  himself  and  on 
February  18  agreed  to  go  to  the  Esquipulas 
summit  meeting.  The  same  gtune  of  musical 
chairs  that  had  been  seen  so  often  in  the 
Contadora  negotiations  now  resumed  for 
the  Arias  plan;  as  Nicaragua  swung  in  favor 
of  a  peace  plan,  the  unconditional  \i&.  allies 
swung  against. 

U.S.  ALTERATIONS 

The  United  SUtes  now  sought  to  alter  the 
CosU  Rican  proposal.  As  Abrams  testified 
before  the  Senate  on  March  6,  1987,  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  other  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  "have  some  ideas  about  how 
to  improve  the  proposals  and  will  make 
them  known  through  the  appropriate  chan- 
nels at  the  appropriate  time."  On  March  25 
the  peripatetic  Habib  visited  San  Jose  and 
tried  to  make  Arias  put  the  Nicaraguan  po- 
litical concessions  first,  as  a  signal  of  good- 
will, before  a  cease-fire  and  suspension  of 
contra  aid.  Arias  resisted.  "We  don't  see  why 
they  can't  be  simultaneous."  a  CosU  Rican 
offical  said.  This  point  of  Habib  was  unac- 
cepUble  to  Arias,  because  It  would  change 
the  original  intent;  a  cease-fire  to  allow  dia- 
logue to  get  underway.  Habib  also  wanted  a 
requirement  that  Nicaragua  talk  to  the  con- 
tras. He  also  stressed  the  need  for  more 
specificity  in  the  cease-fire.  Some  other  of 
Habib's  points  were  more  accepUble  to  the 
Costa  Ricans.  those  dealing  with  the  super- 
visory body,  the  monitors,  and  verification 
in  general." 

On  May  3  President  Reagan  outlined  the 
U.S.  position  toward  the  Arias  plan;  "At  the 
center  of  his  proi>osal  is  an  insistence  on  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua.  The  United  SUtes 
welcomes  the  initiative  and  supports  Ite  gen- 
eral objective.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
some  concerns  which  need  to  be  resolved, 
particularly  on  the  sequence  of  implemenU- 
tion.  It's  essential  that  any  cease-fire  be  ne- 
gotiated with  the  full  range  of  the  opposi- 
tion." 

HONDURAN  ECHO 

Already  the  Hondurans  were  echoing  sev- 
eral of  Habib's  points,  both  good  and  bad. 
Honduran  Foreign  Minister  Carlos  Lopez 
Contreras  said  that  the  UJS.  position  has 
been  to  find  a  comprehensive  general  agree- 
ment, not  a  step-by-step  agreement.  "The 
position  of  Honduras  has  been  similar." 
There  was  not  much  sense  In  resolving  one 
problem  and  leaving  the  others,  he  maln- 
Ulned.  This  larger  concept  Informed  the 
Contadora  negotiations  and  was  accepted  by 
the  five  Central  American  countries. 

The  Arias  plan  lacked  some  technical  as- 
pecU  that  need  to  be  corrected  for  it  to  be 
implemented,  the  Honduran  went  on.  It 
called  for  a  cease-fire  agreement  between 
the  five  presidents.  "This  is  not  very  realis- 
tic, as  there  is  no  conflict  between  them." 
but  only  with  the  armed  opposition  groups. 
"Therefore,  we  believe  talks  should  be  held 
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not  only  with  the  unarmed  internal  opposi- 
tion, as  President  Arias  proposes,  but  with 
the  armed  opposition."  Otherwise,  the 
peace  plan  would  not  be  effective  internally, 
because  if  the  armed  opposition  would  not 
agree  to  a  cease-fire,  it  would  make  no  sense 
for  the  Kovemtnent  to  proclaim  one  and 
assimie  the  responsibility  for  it."  '* 

A  month  later,  Honduras  again  expressed 
its  objections  to  the  Arias  plan  as  an  official 
delegation  arrived  from  San  Jose  to  collect 
the  Honduran  "observations."  The  plan  had 
several  "defects,"  Foreign  Minister  Lopez 
said:  the  lack  of  verification  and  control, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  internal  opposition 
in  the  various  countries  from  the  peace 
process.  However,  Honduras  did  not  demand 
the  presence  of  the  contras  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table." 

Similarly,  the  Salvadoran  military,  acting 
on  its  well-known  devotion  to  democratic 
principles,  faulted  the  plan  for  its  inability 
to  bring  democracy  to  Nicaragua.  "President 
Arias  Is  a  man  with  very  noble  ideals,"  said 
Gen.  Adolfo  O.  Blandon,  chairman  of  the 
Salvadoran  armed  forces'  joint  chiefs  of 
staff.  "He  believes  the  Sandinistas  can  still 
be  led  down  the  democratic  path.  I  believe 
that  is  impossible.  They  have  a  distorted 
concept  of  democracy,  and  they  believe  in 
that  distortion."'* 

But  Arias  did  not  accept  this  U.S.,  Hondu- 
ran and  Salvadoran  opposition  passively.  He 
set  out  to  win  other  endorsements  for  his 
plan. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BNI>ORSf3I£NT 

Seemingly  the  easiest  endorsement  was 
from  the  U.S.  Congress.  Arias's  rhetoric  was 
tailor-made  for  both  sides  of  the  debate  in 
Congress,  which  accepted  as  a  given  that 
the  Sandinistas  were  suppressing  democracy 
in  Nicaragua.  On  March  12,  newly  elected 
Sen.  Terry  Sanford  (Domocrat  of  North 
Carolina)  submitted  a  resolution  on  the 
Arias  initiative: 

"The  Congress  strongly  supports  the 
thrust  of  this  initiative  and  looks  forward  to 
the  summit  meeting  in  Esquipulas.  Guate- 
mala, within  the  next  three  months,  as  the 
next  phase  in  this  historic  effort  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  heads  of  state  to  forge  a  firm 
and  lasting  peace  In  Central  America." 

The  key  evasion  in  this  resolution  was  the 
support  of  "the  thrust  of"  this  initiative 
which  Senator  Sanford  added  at  the  behest 
of  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (Republican  of  North 
Carolina).  This  way.  although  the  Arias 
plan  provided  for  a  cutoff  of  aid  to  the  con- 
tras. the  resolution  would  not  bind  the 
Senate  to  support  this  exact  text  and  contra 
supporters  could  vote  for  it.  The  resolution 
passed.  97-1." 

In  the  House,  Rep.  Jim  Slattery  (Demo- 
crat of  Kansas)  gathered  120  signatures,  in- 
cluding 42  contra-aid  supporters,  on  a  letter 
that  both  endorsed  the  Arias  plan  and  pro- 
posed another  plan.  Under  this  plan,  there 
would  be  a  ninety-day  cease-fire  in  place 
(thus  recognizing  the  contras  as  holding  ter- 
ritory), with  a  halt  in  delivery  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  contras,  a  halt  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  Soviet  aid  to  the  Nicaragvian  govern- 
ment, restoration  of  freedoms,  elections, 
and  a  national  dialogue  with  opposition  po- 
litical parties.  If  Arias  thought  he  had  gone 
as  far  as  he  could  in  accommodating  the 
White  House  and  yet  producing  something 
the  Sandinitas  could  conceivably  sign,  the 
Slattery  letter  cut  the  salami  even  finer. 

As  the  American  political  scientist  Wil- 
liam O.  LeoGrande  pointed  out.  "In  Con- 
gress, the  Arias  plan  is  now  enjoying  the 
sort  of  honeymoon  that  Contadora  had  in 
1983-1984.  Everyone  favors  it.  This  alone 


should  be  sufficient  warning  that  the  plan  is 
still  too  ambiguous  to  be  workable.  Ulti- 
mately, the  Arias  plan  will  face  the  same  ob- 
stacles Contadora  encountered.  But  politi- 
cally, the  newness  of  the  Arias  plan  makes 
it  invaluable  for  Democrats.  It  looks  viable 
because,  unlike  Contadora.  It  hasn't  yet  had 
time  to  fail."  " 

Further  sign  of  the  Arias  plan's  appeal 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  another  contra  sup- 
porter. Rep.  Doug  Bereuter  (Republican  of 
Nebraska)  who  went  to  the  House  floor  on 
May  21,  1987  to  chastise  the  Nlcaraguans 
for  not  supporting  the  plan  and  call  on  the 
administration  to  support  it  in  a  "very  open, 
forthright  fashion." "  Although  the  con- 
gressman seemed  a  bit  confused  about  who 
was  actually  sup[>orting  the  plan,  his  Initia- 
tive, coming  as  it  did  from  a  senior  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  might  have  resonance.  Similarly,  on 
March  24  Republican  Senators  Nancy 
Kassebaum.  Warren  Rudman,  and  William 
Cohen  (respectively  of  Kansas.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine)  sent  a  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent vaguely  threatening  to  vote  against  the 
contras  if  diplomacy  were  not  pursued.  The 
letter  seemed  impressive,  although  the 
three  had  sent  the  same  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent a  year  earlier,  diplomacy  was  not  pur- 
sued, and  they  still  voted  for  the  contras. 

(X)NTAI>OllA  ENDORSEMENT 

The  Contadora  and  Support  Group's  en- 
dorsement would  be  more  difficult  to 
obtain,  since  the  Arias  plan  was  widely  seen 
as  a  competitor  to  Contadora.  and  the  Cen- 
tral Americans  and  numerous  times  pledged 
that  Contadora  was  the  only  viable  route. 
But  the  Contadora  Group  wanted  to  resume 
dialogue  among  the  Central  Americans,  and 
Arias's  plan  did  that.  Arias  now  moved 
adroitly  to  win  over  Contadora.  On  April  8 
Costa  Rica  wrote  to  the  Contadora  Group 
pledging  that  during  the  summit  meeting 
planned  for  Esquipulas.  it  would  sponsor  a 
provision,  to  be  armexed  or  included  in  the 
plan's  text,  to  resume  the  Contadora  negoti- 
ations. Meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  on  April  14. 
the  Contadora  and  Support  countries  re- 
sponded in  kind.  They  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  Arias  plan  in  reactivating 
the  larger  Contadora  negotiating  process. 
The  upcoming  Esquipulas  meeting  had  "re- 
newed the  commitment  to  work  for  peace." 
The  Arias  plan.  Contadora  said,  was  fully 
within  the  framework  of  the  overall  Conta- 
dora negotiating  effort,  and  would  create 
conditions  for  quickly  resuming  the  Conta- 
dora talks. '° 

The  Costa  Ricans  were  grateful.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Buenos  Aires  was  the  most  im- 
portant diplomatic  victory  yet  won  by  Arias, 
especially  since  his  plan  was  first  denounced 
as  an  obstacle  to  Contadora.  Interior  Minis- 
ter Carlos  Rivera  Bianchini  said  on  April  16 
said  that  the  Contadora  endorsement  had 
lifted  a  cloud  of  suspicion.  "It  is  now  under- 
stood that  the  Costa  Rican  plan  is  a  comple- 
ment to  the  Contadora  effort,  and  far  from 
being  a  substitute  plan  is  consistent  with  all 
Contadora  has  done."  " 

ANTIGUA  MEETING 

The  difficulties  of  getting  even  the  Tegu- 
cigalpa bloc  countries  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Sal- 
vador, and  Honduras  to  agree  emerged  in 
sharper  focus  at  a  meeting  of  the  four  for- 
eign ministers  excluding  Nicaragua  on  April 
23  in  Antigua.  Guatemala.  (Foreign  Minis- 
ter Madrigal  said  the  Nicaraguans  had  been 
invited;  they  said  they  never  received  the  in- 
vitation.) Subject  of  the  meeting  was  the  ob- 
jections Honduras  and  El  Salvador  had 
lodged   against   the   Arias   plan.   Yet   even 


without  the  Nicaraguans  to  argue  with,  the 
four  foreign  ministers  could  not  agree  and 
departed  farther  apart  than  when  they  had 
come." 

Madrigal  put  the  best  face  on  the  situa- 
tion. The  official  Honduran.  Salvadoran. 
and  Guatemalan  positions  reflected  a  "posi- 
tive attitude, "  he  said.  They  wanted  to 
strengthen  provisions  insuring  that  no  coun- 
try aided  rebels  in  neighboring  countries: 
they  also  wanted  to  strengthen  provisions 
for  verification  and  control  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  GAS.  "None  of  these  condi- 
tions is  inflexible."  Madrigal  continued: 
they  did  not  deviate  from  the  original  idea. 
He  pledged  that  Costa  Rica  would  persist 
with  its  original  proposal,  but  with  flexibil- 
ity." 

Arias  was  becoming  discouraged.  "It  will 
be  difficult,  but  not  impossible,"  Arias  now 
said.  The  Costa  Rican  president,  who  had 
criticized  Nicaragua  so  harshly,  was  now 
learning  what  Nicaragua  had  been  up 
against.  On  May  7  he  noted  the  favorable 
comments  by  Nicaraguan  Vice-President 
Sergio  Ramirez,  who  had  said  the  plan  was 
positive  because  it  respected  the  legitimacy 
of  the  area  governments.  Arias  agreed. 
"Yes.  it  is  a  moderate  and  fair  plan.  "  It  was 
not  aimed  against  any  single  country.  We 
knew  governments  would  oppose  it  if  it 
questioned  their  legitimacy.  Arias  went  on. 
Now  he  anticipated  that  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras  would  have  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties with  it. 

AMERICAN  POSITION 

As  for  the  Americans.  Arias  denied  that 
he  had  been  subjected  to  American  pres- 
sure, although  he  acknowledged  they  had 
made  their  comments.  He  said  he  would 
prefer  that  those  who  opposed  it  said  so 
plainly  rather  than  drag  out  the  process. '< 

"A  Costa  Rican  diplomat  noted  the  evolu- 
tion in  the  American  position: 

"At  first  we  did  not  reveal  the  plan.  So  the 
people  who  should  not  be  in  agreement  with 
the  plan  did  agree  with  it.  and  those  who 
should  agree  with  it  did  not. 

"Obviously  the  plan  ran  counter  to  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  and  they  had  supported  it 
at  first.  For  them  it  was  very  hard  later, 
once  they  has  learned  the  plan's  contents, 
that  they  had  drunk  so  deeply  at  that  well, 
for  at  first  we  did  not  reveal  the- plan.  So 
the  people  who  should  not  be  in  agreement 
with  the  plan  did  agree  with  it,  and  those 
who  should  agree  with  it  did  not. 

"Obviously  the  plan  ran  counter  to  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  and  they  had  supported  it 
at  first.  For  them  it  was  very  hard  later, 
once  they  had  learned  the  plan's  contents, 
that  they  had  drunk  so  deeply  at  that  well, 
for  the  plan  attacked  their  policy  in  Central 
America."  '* 

The  Reagan  administration.  having 
helped  Arias  prepare  the  plan  to  isolate 
Nicaragua,  now  realized  its  chosen  instru- 
ment was  faulty  and  worked  with  its  uncon- 
ditional allies.  El  Salvador  and  Honduras,  to 
reject  it.  Meanwhile  Nicaragua,  seeing  that 
the  plan  was  more  positive  toward  its  posi- 
tion than  it  thought  at  first,  turned  in 
favor.  As  Nicaraguan  Vice-President  Sergio 
Ramirez  Mercado  said.  "We  were  not  invited 
to  the  preparatory  meeting  in  February; 
that  was  why  we  were  suspicious."  '• 

The  tensions  engendered  by  the  adminis- 
tration's about-face  spilled  over  into  com- 
munications among  the  Central  American 
four.  The  next  foreign  ministers'  pre- 
summit  meeting  was  scheduled  for  the 
pleasant  Honduran  resort  town  of  Tela,  on 
June     11.    Guatemalan    Foreign    Minister 


Mario  Quinonez  Amezquita  backed  out  at 
the  last  minute  and  instead  invited  them  all 
to  Guatemala  on  June  23,  on  the  eve  of  the 
summit,  for  another  meeting.  This  drew  a 
curt  note  from  Honduran  Foreign  Minister 
Lopez:  "Since  the  ministerial  meeting  in 
Tela  was  agreed  to  in  consultation  with  you 
and  the  other  Central  American  foreign 
ministers  who  have  already  confirmed  their 
attendance,  I  request  an  explanation  .  .  ."  " 
The  foreign  ministers  never  did  pull  off 
their  pre-summit  meeting  in  June. 

UNUSUAL  COMPANY 

In  rejecting  the  Arias  plan,  the  Reagan 
administration  found  itself  in  ususual  com- 
pany. The  Salvadoran  guerrilla  front  reject- 
ed it  because  it  delegitimlzed  armed  insur- 
gent movements,  requiring  governments  to 
talk  only  with  the  unarmed  political  opposi- 
tion. The  Salvadoran  government  had  al- 
ready twice  talked  with  them,  the  armed  op- 
position, and  they  wanted  these  talks  to 
resume. 

And  Radio  Havana  weighed  in  with  a  neg- 
ative commentary  on  Arias's  initiative.  "His 
plan  is  only  a  project  that  instead  of  seeking 
solutions,  intends  to  confuse  people. "  " 

On  June  17,  as  Presidents  Reagan  and 
Arias  met  in  the  White  House,  the  Reagan 
administration  was  in  an  awkward  situation. 
Up  to  now  it  had  checkmated  the  peace- 
seekers  in  Congress  since  it  held  the  key  to 
their  chief  alternative,  the  Contadora  peace 
plan. 

Arias  waa  faced  with  Reagan  and  all  his 
advisers:  Vice  President  Bush;  Frank  C.  Car- 
lucci,  the  national  security  adviser;  Howard 
H.  Baker,  the  White  House  chief  of  staff; 
Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  Elliott  Abrams; 
and  Habib.  The  Costa  Rican  stood  his 
ground,  vainly  trying  to  convince  the  presi- 
dent to  give  his  peace  plan  a  chance." 

President  Ortega  the  same  day  told  a 
press  conference  in  Managua,  ""Nicaragua 
insists  on  holding  the  meeting  of  Central 
American  presidents  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
this  month  as  scheduled  and  that  all  the 
Central  American  governments  come."  At 
the  meeting  urgent  issues  would  be  ad- 
dressed "within  the  framework  of  Conta- 
dora and  the  Arias  plan." 

Failure  to  hold  the  meeting  would  give  a 
"faUl  blow"  to  the  efforts  that  had  been 
made,  "both  at  the  Esquipulas  meeting  and 
with  the  Arias  plan, "  Ortega  went  on.  It 
would  be  totally  knuckling  under  to  the 
United  States.  Nicaragua  would  not  go 
along  with  a  new,  endless  series  of  foreign 
ministers'  meetings  designed  to  indefinitely 
delay  the  summit.  "Nicaragua  cannot  attend 
this  type  of  ministerial  meeting  conceived 
within  the  framework  of  a  strategy  to 
impede  disdogue  and  a  negotiated  solution 
and  to  spread  the  war  in  the  region. "  The 
fiasco  of  the  summit  meeting,  Ortega  con- 
cluded, proved  that  Contadora  was  the  only 
viable  negotiating  forum,  and  Nicaragua 
was  ready  to  go  to  any  meeting  convened  by 
Contadora. 

This  was  the  final  irony.  The  country 
which  was  to  be  isolated  by  the  Arias  plan 
now  demanded  that  the  meeting  on  the  plan 
be  held  as  scheduled.  And  the  country 
whose  stated  aim— the  imposition  of  democ- 
racy on  Nicaragua— was  embodied  in  the 
plan,  now  denounced  the  plan  to  the  au- 
thor's face. 

CosU  Rica.  Contadora.  Guatemala,  and 
Nicaragua  had  now  done  all  they  could  do. 
All  had  supported  the  Arias  plan.  Now  it 
was  the  turn  of  Congress  and  the  American 
public  to  wholeheartedly  support  the  plan, 
if  they  ever  hoped  to  see  it  implemented. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  SOUTH  KOREA 
ACT 

•  Mr,  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  Senators  Kennedy.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  and  Kerry,  in  introducing  S. 
1392,  the  Democracy  in  South  Korea 


Act.  S.  1392  would  Impose  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Korea  until 
free  and  fair  elections  are  assured  In 
that  country.  This  legislation  is  a  na- 
tional security  bill  and  a  human  rights 
bUl. 

In  South  Korea,  the  protection  of 
United  States  security  and  the  promo- 
tion of  democracy  are  indivisible. 

Since  President  Chun  halted  dialog 
last  April,  Korea  has  followed  a  path 
of  protests,  police  violence,  and  grow- 
ing disorder.  The  government's  sham 
elections  offer  only  4  more  years  of 
military  dictatorship,  and  a  recurring 
cycle  of  confrontation,  repression,  and 
renewed  confrontation.  As  Korean  pol- 
itics become  more  polarized,  and  pros- 
pects for  a  peaceful  democratic  transi- 
tion become  more  remote,  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  Korean  people  will  fuel 
anti-Americanism  and  our  security  in 
the  region  will  suffer  as  a  result. 

It  is  time  we  recognize  that  the  best 
defense  against  North  Korean  totali- 
tarianism is  the  end  of  dictatorial  rule 
in  South  Korea. 

Real  democracy  cannot  wait  until 
the  summer  Olympics.  If  it  does,  the 
Korean  games  will  become  a  showcase 
for  repression  and  bloodshed,  not  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Negotiations  between  the  Chun  gov- 
ernment and  the  opposition  must  be 
reopened  now.  This  dialog  could  lead 
to  a  national  consensus  and  result  in 
the  constitutional  reforms  essential  to 
assuring  free,  fair,  and  representative 
presidential  elections. 

The  Korean  Government  must  filso 
move  to  improve  its  human  rights 
record.  It  must  lift  constraints  on  the 
press,  release  all  political  prisoners, 
end  Kim  Dae  Jung's  house  arrest,  and 
stop  torturing  political  detainees. 

It  is  time  the  Korean  Government 
recognize  it  can  no  longer  keep  the 
democratic  aspirations  of  its  people 
under  house  arrest. 

It  is  time  that  the  U.S.  Govenunent 
make  equivocally  clear  that  it  stands 
on  the  side  of  democracy,  not  of  dicta- 
torship. 

The  time  for  gradualism  and  quiet 
diplomacy  is  over.  Our  Government 
can  no  longer  remain  silent  to  the 
Korean  people's  cry  for  freedom. 

It  is  time  we  stop  equivocating  and 
start  using  our  economic  leverage  to 
reinforce  our  commitment  to  democra- 
cy. Toward  this  end,  we  must  now  use 
our  trade  and  our  diplomacy  as  incen- 
tives for  internal  accord  and  for  re- 
forms leading  to  real  democracy  in 
Korea. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  change  course. 
The  future  of  Korean  democracy  and 
American  security  depend  on  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  this  important  legislation 
and  call  on  the  administration  to  join 
us  in  seeking  genuine  democracy  in 
South  Korea. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
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ing  article  from  Foreign  Policy  maga- 
slne,  "Dateline  South  Korea:  A  Divid- 
ed Seoul."  by  Seli«  S.  Harrison  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Harrison  Is 
a  senior  associate  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment. 

The  article  follows: 

Datsliir  South  Korka:  A  Diviokd  Skottl 
(By  Selig  S.  Harrison) 

Despite  a  remarkable  economic  growth 
rate  now  surpassing  12  per  cent.  South 
Korea  is  engiUfed  in  a  deepening  political 
crisis.  Once  again,  an  army  regime  in  Seoul 
has  spumed  opposition  demands  for  a  demo- 
catic  constitution,  and  once  again,  a  frus- 
trated opposition  has  taken  to  the  streets. 
But  never  In  26  years  of  American-backed 
military  rule  have  the  battle  lines  been  so 
sharply  drawn  and  the  populace  so  bitterly 
divided.  The  United  States  finds  itself  har- 
nessed to  an  increasingly  despised  dictator- 
ship that  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  to 
mobilize  unified  popular  support  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  South  in  the  event  of  another 
Korean  war. 

South  Korean  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan 
faces  a  firmly  rooted  opposition  movement 
that  has  gathered  strength  steadily  since 
ills  predecessor.  Park  Chung  Hee.  seized 
power  from  the  elected  regime  of  Chang 
Myon  in  1961.  At  first.  Park's  repressive  rule 
won  a  measure  of  public  acceptance  as  the 
price  of  his  ambitious  campaign  for  econom- 
ic development.  By  the  late  1960s,  however, 
opposition  had  become  widespread.  In  the 
rigged  1971  election.  Parks  challenger.  Kim 
Dae  Jung,  won  47  per  cent  of  the  vote  In  the 
official  count,  and  overwhelming  evidence 
of  electoral  fraud  in  the  countryside  sug- 
gested that  Kim  was  the  rightful  winner  by 
a  wide  margin.  Popular  resentment  over 
Park's  attempt  to  make  himself  absolute 
ruler  for  life  touched  off  a  series  of  violent 
confrontations  that  ctilminated  in  his  assas- 
sination in  1979. 

Paction-rldden  and  poorly  organized,  the 
opposition  forces  were  unable  to  block  Chun 
when  he  staged  a  new  military  coup  in  early 
1980.  overtiirowlng  an  interim  constitution- 
al regime.  But  his  brutal  repression  of  a 
1980  uprising  in  Kwangju.  where  govern- 
ment forces  opened  fire  on  demonstrators, 
killing  800  or  more,  shocked  antigovemment 
activists  into  unity.'  A  disciplined  and 
broad-based  coalition  of  opposition  groups, 
spearheaded  by  seasoned  veterans  of  the 
anti-Park  struggle,  gradually  has  crysta- 
lized.  Now  3  years  old.  the  United  Peoples 
Movement  for  Democracy  and  Unification 
consists  of  23  established,  nonpartisan  orga- 
nizations. These  groups  encompass  not  only 
urban  labor,  landless  peasants,  and  leading 
intellectuals,  but  also  most  of  the  country's 
Buddhist,  Protestant,  and  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  lay  groups.  Radical  students,  who 
receive  the  most  media  attention,  are  a  rela- 
tively marginal  part  of  this  alliance.  Al- 
though Chun's  electoral  laws  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  organize  effective  political  parties. 
the  United  People's  Movement  provides  a 
mass  base  for  the  major  parliamentary  op- 
position, the  Party  for  Unification  and  De- 
mocracy, led  by  Kim  Dae  Jung  and  his  more 

<  This  estimate  of  the  number  killed  between  May 
I.  and  itoy  2.  1980.  is  supported  In  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  the  U.S.A.  Pact-Plnding  Mission  on 
Kwansiu.  28  June  1980.  The  latest  Korean  govern- 
ment figure  \k  200.  Former  VS.  Ambassador  Wlllam 
Oloysteen.  In  ui  Interstate  in  the  May  17.  1985. 
laue  of  the  Siahi  Shlmbun  (Tokyo),  estimated  that 
l>et«een  600  and  1.000  demonstators  died.  Asia 
Watch.  In  its  January  1986  report  Human  Rights  in 
Korea,  concludes  that  estimates  of  more  than  2.000 
are  "doaer  to  the  truth"  than  lower  figures. 
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moderate  ally,  Kim  Young  Sam.  Most  of  the 
movement's  leadership  is  secret  and  oper- 
ates underground  to  escape  ever  intensify- 
ing repression. 

Confronted  with  an  unprecedented  oppo- 
sition challenge,  the  army,  police,  and  intel- 
ligence services  systematically  have  refined 
their  machinery  for  managing  dissent,  em- 
ploying  the   latest   high-tectmology   equip- 
ment for  crowd  control  and  population  sur- 
veillance. In  the  decisive  street  battles  pre- 
ceding the  1986  collapse  of  former  Philip- 
pine President  Ferdinand  Marco's  regime, 
Ptliplno  soldiers  hesitated  to  fire  on  their 
compatriots.  But  the  South  Korean  armed 
forces     showed     no     such     hesitation     at 
Kwangju.      and      Chun's      120,000-member 
police  force,  half  of  which  consists  of  spe- 
cially trained  combat  officers,  has  seriously 
injured  hundreds  of  demonstrators  during 
the  past  year  in  bloody  clashes  at  Inchon. 
PiJsan.  Seoul,  Taegu.  and  elsewhere,  using 
steel  pipes,  truncheons,  and  tear-gas  cannis- 
ters   fired   at  close   range.   Hence,   despite 
overwhelming  popular  support  for  the  oppo- 
sition, many  ordinary  citizens  are  reluctant 
to  Join  in  prohibited  political  demonstra- 
tions  and   marches.    Pear  of   the   govern- 
ment's firepower  is  one  of  several  factors 
that   make   facile   predictions   of   "another 
Philippines  "  misleading.  Equally  important, 
the  South  Korean  economic  growth  rate 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  virtual 
collapse  of  the  Philippine  economy  during 
Marcos's   last   days.   There   appears   to   be 
little  immediate  prospect  of  a  cataclysmic 
convulsion  like  the  one  in  Manila.  Barring  a 
major  reversal  of  American  policy,  however, 
the  danger  of  such  an  upheaval  will  grow. 

South  Korea  is  locked  in  a  recurring  cycle 
of  confrontation,  repression,  and  renewed 
confrontation  that  is  steadily  converting 
moderates  into  militant  activists.  As  the  op- 
position is  radicalized,  it  will  become  pro- 
gressively more  difficult  to  replace  military 
rule  with  a  moderate  regime  through  a 
peaceful  democratic  transition.  Moreover,  in 
a  climate  of  endemic  instability.  North 
Korea  will  have  an  unprecedented  opportu- 
nity to  infUtrate  South  Korean  political  life. 
So  far,  no  evidence  has  surfaced  that  Pyon- 
gyang has  connection  with  any  student  or 
other  opposition  groups.  But  such  linkages 
are  likely  to  develop  if  the  present  polariza- 
tion of  forces  in  Seoul  continues.  Although 
they  reject  communism  as  a  model  for  the 
South,  the  more  militant  student  groups  are 
attracted  by  the  North's  nationalistic,  anti- 
Japanese  propaganda,  especially  its  goal  of 
a  North-South  confederation  and  its  empha- 
sis on  self-reliant  economic  development. 

The  false  reports  of  North  Korean  leader 
Kim  II  Sung's  death  in  November  1986  pro- 
vided a  dramatic  reminder  of  the  built-in 
uncertainties  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and 
the  importance  of  a  unified  South  Korean 
populace  as  the  foundation  for  the  40.500- 
person  American  military  presence.  The 
danger  that  North  Korea  will  launch  an- 
other full-scale.  1950-style  invasion  of  the 
South  often  is  exaggerated,  given  the  many 
Indications  that  Pyongyang's  allies  in 
Moscow  and  Beijing  want  peace  In  the 
region.  Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  an- 
other Korean  war  could  grow  amid  political 
turmoil  in  Seoul  and  a  succession  struggle  in 
Pyongyang. 

InsUbility  in  the  South  will  exacerbate 
what  is  already  an  alarming  growth  of  anti- 
Americanism  directed  partly  at  the  U.S. 
presence.  At  worst.  American  forces  could 
be  called  upon  to  Join  South  Korean  forces 
in  shooting  down  South  Korean  civilians.  At 
best,  the  United  States  will  be  held  responsi- 


ble for  increasing  repression  by  the  South 
Korean  military.  American  identification 
with  military  rule  stems  from  the  fact  that 
U.S.  and  South  Korean  forces  operate  under 
a  Joint  command.  When  Chun  took  power  in 
1980.  redeploying  some  South  Korean  sol- 
diers from  the  front  line  to  Seoul,  General 
John  Wickham.  then  the  American  com- 
mander in  South  Korea,  said  that  he  had 
not  been  informed  of  the  move  in  time  to  in- 
tervene. But  most  Koreans  suspect  Ameri- 
can complicity  in  the  coup,  citing  Wick- 
ham's  statement,  quoted  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  August  8,  1980.  that  Koreans  are 
"lemming-like"  and  "need  a  strong  leader." 
Critics  also  blame  the  United  SUtes  for  per- 
mitting the  use  of  Korean  forces  In 
Kwangju,  even  though  the  American  com- 
mand did  not  have  operational  control  over 
the  Speical  Forces  units  that  committed  the 
most  serious  atrocities. 

The  United  States  has  not  yet  used  the 
political  leverage  provided  by  Its  military 
presence  to  back  up  its  declared  support  for 
South  Korean  democratization.  The  State 
Department  periodically  issues  statements 
suggesting  greater  restraint  In  the  use  of 
force  and  the  desirability  of  a  government 
dialogue  with  the  opposition  on  constitu- 
tional reform.  But  such  statements  fall  flat 
because  the  Reagan  administration  has  con- 
spicuously aligned  itself  with  Chun  since 
the  inception  of  his  regime  while  minimiz- 
ing contacts  with  opposition  leaders.  In  fact, 
the  South  Korean  leader  was  the  first  for- 
eign dignitary  to  visit  President  Ronald 
Reagan  after  he  took  office,  arriving  in 
early  1981. 

Subsequently.  American  officials  have  at- 
tempted to  whitewash  the  present  rigged 
electoral  system.  Shortly  before  his  recent 
retirement  after  5  years  in  Seoul,  Ambassa- 
dor Richard  Walker  described  the  carefully 
controlled  1985  National  Assembly  election 
as  "generally  free  and  fair  "  And  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz  said  during  his  May 
1986  visit  that  "the  institutions  of  democra- 
cy are  taking  shape." «  The  assUtant  secre- 
tary of  state  in  charge  of  East  Asian  affairs. 
Gaston  Sigur.  called  for  a  "'more  open  and 
legitimate  "  political  system  In  a  February  6. 
1987.  speech,  but  Shultz  backtracked  during 
a  visit  to  Seoul  in  March.  Praising  Chun  for 
his  plan  to  retire  in  February  1988.  Shultz 
pointedly  ignored  the  bitter  struggle  over 
the  procedure  for  succession.  One  month 
later.  Chun,  confident  of  U.S.  support,  de- 
creed that  his  successor  would  \x  chosen  in 
December  by  the  5,300-member  Electoral 
College  under  the- same  system  of  manipu- 
lated local  elections  that  ratified  his  coup  in 
1980.  Chun  has  indicated  that  he  plans  to 
remain  chairman  of  the  nillng  Democratic 
Justice  party  (DJP),  Installing  a  top  party 
subordinate,  probably  Roh  Tae  Woo,  also  a 
former  general,  to  serve  as  president  until 
1992. 

Chun  has  refused  to  meet  Kim  Dae  Jung 
or  Kim  Young  Sam  to  discuss  reform  of  the 
Constitution  and  electoral  laws,  arguing 
that  any  changes  can  come  only  after  the 
1988  Seoul  summer  Olympics.  South  Kore- 
ans hope  that.  Just  as  the  1964  Tokyo  games 
heralded  the  postwar  emergence  of  Japan, 
the  1988  Olympics  will  advertise  their  eco- 
nomic progress.  But  Chun's  unyielding  pos- 
ture makes  it  certain  that  the  games  will  be 
held  in  a  turbulent  political  climate.  The 
world  will  be  reminded  that  behind  the  glit- 
ter and  growth  rates.  South  Korea  is  still 
ruled  by  the  gtm. 


■  Wall  Street  Journal.  1»  Itar  1919.  47. 


Despite  .the  trappings  of  democracy,  the 
Chun  regime  rests  on  a  centralized  authori- 
tarian structure  in  which  the  president  ap- 
points all  local  officials.  The  government 
does  not  rely  primarily  on  ballot-box  stuff- 
ing to  remain  in  power  but  rather  on  a  vast 
apparatus  of  local  police  and  intelligence 
agents  who  scare  off  opposition  contributors 
and  bribe  or  browbeat  potential  opposition 
supporters.  The  government  uses  controls 
on  the  media,  restrictions  on  campaigning, 
gerrymandering,  and  a  carefully  contrived 
structure  of  multiple-member  districts  and 
proportional  representation  to  prevent  an 
opposition  majority  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly. By  official  count,  only  34  per  cent  of 
the  electorate  voted  for  the  DJP  in  the  last 
Assembly  election,  while  51  per  cent  voted 
for  the  opposition  New  Korea  Democratic 
party  (NKDP)  and  another  antigovemment 
splinter  group.  But  148  out  of  276  Assembly 
seate  went  to  the  ruling  party,  compared 
with  only  104  for  the  two  opposition  psu^ies. 

Kim  Dae  Jung  and  Kim  Young  Sam  have 
called  for  direct  presidential  elections 
rather  than  the  constitutional  reform  of- 
fered by  the  government,  under  which  the 
existing  electoral  laws  would  remain  in 
effect  and  the  Assembly  would  choose  the 
prime  minister  and  the  president.  Chun,  in 
tum.  has  used  a  variety  of  pressures  and  in- 
ducements in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  win 
over  enough  of  the  90  NKDP  deputies  to 
push  his  reform  plan  through  the  Assembly. 
It  was  after  this  strategy  failed  that  he  de- 
cided to  choose  a  successor  under  the 
present  constitution.  One  of  the  nine  he  did 
win  over,  however,  was  NKDP  chairman  Lee 
Mln  Woo.  a  figurehead  who  was  put  in 
office  by  the  two  Kims.  When  Lee  began 
carrying  on  his  own  secret  dialogue  with  the 
govemment,  the  two  Kims,  in  April  1987. 
created  their  new  Party  for  Unification  and 
Democracy,  followed  by  72  Assembly  mem- 
bers. The  govemment  promptly  brought 
legal  action  against  14  deputies  who  joined 
the  new  group  and  against  another  9  wa- 
verers  for  alleged  offenses  ranging  from  de- 
linquent taxes  to  sedition. 

Chun's  defenders  in  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration contend  that  an  entrenched  military 
dictatorship  cannot  be  expected  to  permit  a 
direct  transition  to  democratic  rule.  Estab- 
lishing the  principle  of  a  constitutional  suc- 
cession in  itself  would  be  a  major  achieve- 
ment, the  argument  runs.  The  gradualist 
approach  may  sound  plausible,  but  it  disre- 
gards the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  military  rule.  An  unpublished  na- 
tional poll  taken  for  the  govemment  recent- 
ly by  a  leading  newspaper.  Kyungbyang 
Shimnun.  showed  that  65.2  per  cent  of 
those  questioned  were  either  "dissatisfied" 
or  "very  dissatisfied"  with  the  Chun  regime 
and  only  21.7  per  cent  were  "satisfied." 

ECONOMIC  AMBIVALENCE 

The  underlying  premise  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's gradualist  approach  is  that 
South  Koreans  will  accept  authoritarian 
rule  so  long  as  economic  growth  continues 
to  be  satisfactory.  But  this  view  overlooks 
the  politically  explosive  consequences  of 
rapid  development. 

Successive  South  Korean  regimes,  emulat- 
ing Japan,  have  actively  pushed  mass  educa- 
tion as  the  key  to  economic  modernization. 
An  astonishing  98  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  literate.  More  than  77  per  cent  of 
South  Koreans  go  to  high  school,  and  36  per 
cent  of  high  school  graduates  attend  univer- 
sities. College  enrollments,  which  have  dou- 
bled in  the  past  4  years,  have  surpassed  1.2 
million.  But  unemployment  is  growing 
among    the    estimated    200,000    graduates 


yearly,  providing  a  fertile  breeding  ground 
for  opposition  activists.  The  politically  vola- 
tile mood  of  the  educated  middle  class  can 
be  gauged  not  in  the  tepid,  officially  con- 
trolled press  and  television  but  rather  In  the 
more  aggressive  weeklies  and  monthlies,  in  a 
widely  read  underground  press,  and  in  the 
supercharged  climate  of  the  coffee  houses. 

Moreover.  South  Koreans  are  surprisingly 
ambivalent  about  their  economic  achieve- 
menU.  Pride  is  mixed  with  deep  anxieties 
about  the  country's  dependent  pattern  of 
growth.  Many  of  the  South's  industries 
serve  as  subcontractors  for  Japanese  and 
American  companies.  Heavily  dependent  on 
Imported  components  and  raw  materials, 
such  businesses  contribute  little  to  the  econ- 
omy in  value-added  production  or  new  tech- 
nology. Opposition  leaders  also  point  to  the 
South's  growing  foreign  debt— $44.5  billion, 
compared  with  $29.3  billion  In  1980  and  $8.4 
billion  in  1976— owed  primarily  to  Japanese 
and  American  banks. 

The  fourth  largest  foreign  debt  of  any 
country,  it  equals  one-half  of  the  country's 
annual  gross  national  product.  Still,  many 
economists  are  unconcerned  because  Seoul 
has  expanded  its  production  and  exports  at 
a  rate  of  10  to  20  per  cent  annually  and  has 
held  its  annual  debt  repayments  under  20 
per  cent  of  its  export  earnings— a  far  better 
performance  than  the  big  Third  World 
debtors.  Defenders  of  Seoul's  development 
strategy  argue  that  South  Korea  registered 
Its  first  post-Korean  War  trade  surplus  In 
1986,  $2.4  billion.  But  critics  caution  that 
low  interest  rates,  low  oil  prices,  and  favor- 
able exchange  rates  relative  to  the  United 
States  and  Japan  made  1986  an  unusually 
favorable  year.  Alwve  all,  they  warn  that  it 
is  risky  to  rely  so  overwhelmingly  on  ex- 
ports to  the  uncertain  American  and  Japa- 
nese markets. 

Just  a  generation  after  Japan's  40-year  co- 
lonial domination  of  Korea,  Tokyo's  grow- 
ing economic  grip  on  the  South  is  a  power- 
ful emotional  symbol  for  the  opposition. 
Out  of  the  $44.5  billion  foreign  debt,  more 
than  $30  billion  is  owed  to  Japanese  banks. 
Official  projections  Indicate  a  growing  defi- 
cit In  trade  with  Japan,  which  doubled 
during  1986,  reaching  $5.5  billion,  and 
which  Is  expected  to  exceed  $8  billion  by 
1990.  In  contrast.  Seoul's  trade  surplus  with 
the  United  States  jumped  from  $4.9  billion 
in  1985  to  $7.6  billion  In  1986  and  is  expect- 
ed to  reach  at  least  $8.5  billion  in  1987.  Ko- 
reans complain  bitterly  that  Japan  was  the 
major  beneficiary  of  their  moves  to  accept 
more  imports  in  response  to  U.S.  pressures. 
When  South  Korea  cautionally  liberalized 
import  restrictions  on  31  items  in  1984. 
Japan  captured  44  per  cent  of  those  Imports 
during  1985,  as  against  16  per  cent  for  the 
United  States. 

Supporters  of  Seoul's  export-led  develop- 
ment strategy  stress  that  it  has  produced 
rising  Incomes  for  all  Koreans.  But  they 
gloss  over  dangerous  inequalities  in  income 
distribution.  A  1985  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  study  showed  that 
there  is  "evidence  of  increasing  disparities 
in  Income,  both  between  the  urban  and 
rural  sector  and  between  the  richer  10  per 
cent  of  the  population  and  those  at  the 
bottom."  Although  economic  inequities  are 
not  as  extreme  In  South  Korea  as  In  some 
newly  Industrializing  countries,  their  impact 
on  low-wage  factory  workers  and  farmers  Is 
politically  explosive. 

Without  regard  to  increases  In  productivi- 
ty, the  govemment  holds  down  wages  by 
ruthlessly  crushing  strikes  and  union-orga- 
nizing efforts.  Even  the  skilled  workers  who 
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make  the  Hyundai  automobiles  now  inun- 
dating the  American  market,  earn  only 
$2.50  per  hour  In  wages  and  benefits,  and 
workers  In  electronics  and  textile  plants 
make  less  than  half  that  much.  The  most 
sordid  examples  of  sweatshop  conditions  are 
found  in  Seoul's  East  Gate  garment  indus- 
try, where  women  in  some  firms  toil  at  their 
sewing  machines  up  to  60  hours  per  week, 
sandwiched  into  rooms  with  ceilings  so  low 
that  they  cannot  stand  up  straight. 

The  govemment  nominally  permits 
unions  but  bans  Industrywide  bargaining 
and  pressures  labor  groups  to  join  the  gov- 
ernment-controlled Federation  of  Korean 
Trade  Unions.  The  Labor  Ministry  often 
uses  plainclothes  police  armed  with  clubs  to 
storm  factories  where  strikes  or  sitlns  are 
under  way.  Known  as  the  Love  the  Compa- 
ny Corps,  this  widely  feared  task  force  Is  re- 
cruited from  paratroopers  and  police.  A  spe- 
cial arm  of  the  Intelligence  services  as  the 
Committee  to  Counteract  Labor  Insurgency 
keeps  an  eye  on  union  activity,  conducting 
periodic  "purification  campaigns"  to  purge 
union  ranks.  According  to  National  Police 
Headquarters  statistics,  labor  activists  and 
students  made  up  the  majority  of  the  1,480 
political  prisoners  serving  jail  terms  at  the 
end  of  1986  and  another  5,770  arrested  or 
detained  during  the  year  on  political 
charges. 

To  keep  wages  low.  the  govemment  also 
has  had  to  depress  the  price  of  food  grains 
as  a  means  of  holding  down  the  consumer 
price  level.  Many  farmers  have  been  forced 
off  the  land,  perpetuating  the  need  to 
import  food  and  clearing  the  way  for  power- 
ful industrial  and  real  estate  combines  to  ac- 
quire valuable  acreage.  Farmers  have  gravi- 
tated to  the  cities  thus  depressing  already 
low  wages  and  aggravating  urban  unemploy- 
ment. More  than  65  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion lives  In  cities  of  50.000  or  more,  com- 
pared with  40  per  cent  in  1970. 

To  coordinate  South  Korea's  export  drive. 
Park  and  Chun  built  a  tightly  centralized 
network  of  government-backed  conglomer- 
ates and  affiliated  banks,  squeezing  out 
small  business  from  access  to  markets  and 
credit.  An  October  1986  Korean  Develop- 
ment Institute  study  showed  that  the  top  10 
conglomerates  controlled  29.3  per  cent  of 
South  Korean  exports  In  1983  and  the  top 
30  controlled  39.9  per  cent.  In  Japan,  the 
partnersip  between  business  and  govem- 
ment has  been  subject  to  democratic  checks 
and  balances.  But  in  South  Korea,  central- 
ized economic  power  has  been  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  military  and  busi- 
ness elite  group  operating  without  the  re- 
strainU  of  a  free  press  or  parliament.  The 
result  has  been  corruption  on  a  scale  that 
may  soon  invite  comparison  with  the 
Marcos  regime.  Asked  to  evaluate  the  im- 
portance of  a  variety  of  national  issues.  40.6 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  an  unpub- 
lished survey  by  the  Social  Security  Insti- 
tute of  Seoul  National  University  rated  cor- 
ruption as  a  ""very  serious"  problem.  An- 
other 42  per  cent  considered  It  "serious." 

During  the  Park  years,  corruption  cases 
dramatized  the  new  riches  of  a  hlgh-ridlng 
elite,  but  Park  and  his  Immediate  family 
were  relatively  untouched  by  scandal.  But 
continual  charges  of  corruption  have 
swirled  around  Chun's  wife.  Lee  Soong  Ja. 
and  her  family,  as  well  as  his  own  brothers 
and  a  nephew.  Since  the  controlled  media 
cannot  print  or  even  Investigate  such 
charges,  most  of  them  surface  in  under- 
ground periodicals  and  books  or  in  the  con- 
stantly buzzing  coffee  houses. 
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Lee  Soong  Ja's  uncle  and  his  wife's  sister 
were  convicted  in  1982  for  key  roles  in  scan- 
dal involving  $522  million  in  illegally  dis- 
counted promissory  notes.  Underground 
publications  repeatedly  have  alleged  that 
her  father  helped  arrange  rezoning  permits 
that  enabled  the  Myungsung  conglomerate 
to  buy  up  prime  resort  land  at  giveaway 
prices.  But  a  Seoul  court  did  not  implicate 
the  father  when  22  Myoungsung  officials 
went  to  Jail  in  1982. 

In  a  10-part  series  on  corruption  in  De- 
cember 1986.  the  Korean  Sunday  Journal  of 
Los  Angeles  recited  cases  of  multimillion- 
dollar  rake-offs  involving  the  president's 
younger  brother.  Chun  Kyung  Hwan 
( "LitUe  Chun");  his  older  brother.  Chun  Ki 
Hwan:  and  his  nephew.  Chun  Woo  Hwan. 
The  presidents  younger  brother  worked  as 
a  bodyguard  for  a  leading  Industrialist  and 
later  in  the  palace  security  guard  during  the 
Park  regime.  When  Chun  came  to  power, 
however,  Chun  Kyung  Hwan  suddenly  rose 
to  prominence  as  director  of  the  govern- 
ment's rural  public  works  program.  Saemaul 
Undong.  which  has  an  $80  million  annual 
budget.  Opposition  leaders  in  the  National 
Assembly  repeatedly  have  accused  Little 
Chun  of  misappropriating  Saemaul  funds. 
The  president's  younger  brother  has 
become  a  major  political  liability  since  re- 
ports linking  him  with  organized  crime  fig- 
ures surfaced  in  coiuiection  with  a  much 
publicized  murder  case.  In  August  1986 
members  of  one  gang  killed  four  members 
of  a  rival  with  fish  knives  at  a  Seoul  night- 
club. It  turned  out  that  the  godfather  of  the 
victorious  Mokpo  gang  had  received  a  lucra- 
tive Saemaul  land-reclamation  contract. 
Chun  Kyung  Kwan  subsequently  resigned 
from  his  government  post,  spent  the  next  3 
months  at  a  Harvard  University  seminar, 
and  has  maintained  a  low  profile  since  his 
return. 

The  corruption  issue  has  become  an  im- 
portant opposition  weapon  because  it  dram- 
atizes the  arrogance  of  unrestrained  power. 
Corruption  also  carries  a  special  stigma  in  a 
society  still  influenced  by  Confucian  values. 
The  ruler  loses  his  right  to  govern  if  he 
cannot  uphold  public  morality.  In  the  eyes 
of  most  South  Koreans,  Chun's  repression 
at  Kwangju  made  his  regime  illegitimate 
from  the  start,  and  unsavory  revelations 
touching  the  presidential  family  only  rein- 
force this  image  of  illegitimacy. 

FRUSTRATED  NATIOMAUSIf 

At  bottom,  the  most  significant  element  in 
the  opposition's  strength  is  a  deep-seated 
nationalistic  ferment  resulting  from  the  di- 
vision of  the  Korean  peninsula  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  South's  foreign  depend- 
ence. As  memories  of  the  Korean  War  have 
receded,  the  issue  of  unification  has  ac- 
quired a  growing  emotional  appeal.  Invok- 
ing historical  memories  of  Korea's  ancient 
identity,  opposition  leaders  maintain  that 
Chun  repeatedly  has  bypassed  opportunities 
to  test  the  North's  readiness  for  dialogue 
and  accommodation.  Many  South  Koreans 
of  the  older  generation,  still  deeply  suspi- 
cious of  the  North,  believe  that  peaceful 
unification  is  impossible.  But  even  these 
mainstream  Koreans  often  express  hopes 
that  some  form  of  modus  Vivendi  can  be  ne- 
gotiated and  suggest  that  the  government 
inflates  the  threat  for  political  reasons.  For 
younger  Koreans,  bom  after  the  Korean 
War,  the  government's  use  of  tensions  with 
the  North  to  justify  military  rule  is  wearing 
thin.  Feelings  of  frustrated  nationalism  un- 
derlie the  militant  radicalism  exemplified 
by  35  students  and  other  young  activists,  in- 
cluding the  son  of  a  leading  industrialist 


who  have  burned  themselves  to  death  since 
1980.  19  of  them  in  1986  and  1987. 

Unification  consciousness  has  been  bub- 
bling beneath  the  surface  in  the  South  for 
the  past  two  decades,  periodically  erupting 
in  nationalistic  upheavals.  Park's  1961  mili- 
tary coup  came  in  response  to  one  such  ex- 
plosion. The  South's  first  free  elections,  in 
1960,   came  after  the  ouster  of  President 
Syngman  Rhee  and  marked  the  l>eginning 
of  a  rare,  10-month  interlude  of  free  speech 
that  revealed   the  underlying  strength  of 
pro-unification    sentiment.    Then    Senator 
Mike    Mansfield's    proposal    for    neutrality 
and   unification   on    the   Austrian   postwar 
model  inspired  a  nationwide  federation  of 
student  groups  to  propose  a  meeting  with 
North  Korean  students  at  Panmunjom  on 
May  20.  1961.  The  proposal,  which  pointed- 
ly avoided  endorsing  Pyongyang's  confeder- 
ation   concept,   called    for   a   discussion    of 
postal,  athletic,  journalistic,  and  trade  ex- 
changes with  the  North.  Even  strongly  anti- 
communist   historians  have  found  no  evi- 
dence  that   Pyongyang   directed   the    1960 
movement.'      Nevertheless,      when     North 
Korea  accepted   the  offer,   alarmed   hard- 
liners in  the  army,  many  of  them  Korean 
War  veterans,  thought  they  saw  a  commu- 
nist plot.  On  May  14  a  huge  rally  in  Seoul 
called  on  the  government  to  approve  the 
Panmunjom    meeting.    On    May    16    Park 
staged  his  coup.  An  official  Foreign  Minis- 
try White  Paper  10  days  later  pointed  to  the 
unification  campaign  as  the  principal  justi- 
fication for  Park's  takeover. 

Park  sought  to  defuse  the  unification 
issue  in  the  late  1960s  by  setting  up  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Reunification  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  with  vague  instructions  to 
study  possible  avenues  to  national  unity. 
The  idea  backfired,  however,  because  Park's 
choice  to  head  the  committee,  a  popular 
young  lawmaker  in  the  ruling  party,  decided 
to  make  the  committee's  meetings  a  genu- 
inely free  forum.  Instead  of  packing  the  wit- 
nesses with  government  partisans,  he  invit- 
ed testimony  from  a  star-studded  list  of  civic 
leaders  and  intellectuals  who  had  never 
before  felt  free  to  speak  out  on  this  sensi- 
tive topic  in  public.  Held  from  July  1966 
through  January  1967.  the  hearings  were 
dominated  by  three  central  themes:  Pyon- 
gyang's increasing  independence  of  Moscow 
and  Beijing,  the  global  transformation  from 
bipolarity  to  multipolarity.  and  the  belief 
that  the  two  Korean  states  should  not  be 
pawns  of  the  superpowers  and  should  move 
toward  a  unified  national  identity. 

While  the  bipartisan  committee's  report 
was  cautious,  its  recommendation  of  autono- 
mous unification  institutes  that  would  "in- 
vestigate relations  between  South  and 
North  Korea,  including  contacts  and  ex- 
changes," and  "initiate  plans  for  territorial 
unification  "  upset  the  government.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  voted  to  shelve  the  entire 
document.  Nevertheless,  the  committee 
members  leaked  the  report,  which  the  oppo- 
sition republished  and  circulated  widely. 
Even  though  the  daily  press  largely  blacked 
out  the  hearings,  the  spectator  galleries  in- 
variably were  packed,  and  underground 
journals  reported  the  proceedings  in  detail. 
Everyone  seemed  to  know  what  was  going 
on.  People  from  all  walks  of  life  expressed 
deeply  felt  views  in  private  that  contrasted 
markedly  with  the  governments  rigid  stand. 
Reacting  to  the  explosion  of  sentiment 
during   the   hearings.   Park   clamped   down 
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hard  on  any  discussion  of  unification.  But  in 
the  1971  presidential  election.  Kim  Dae 
Jung  defied  Park  with  a  popular  stand  in 
favor  of  contacts  with  the  North.  By  May 
1972,  with  American  policy  warming  toward 
China.  Park  offered  to  hold  talks  on  fami- 
lies separated  by  the  38th  parallel  that  soon 
broadened  into  a  larger,  year-long  dialogue. 
The  rupture  of  these  North-South  talks  in 
mid- 1973  reflected  a  continuing  conflict  over 
the  arithmetic  of  unification.  Given  its 
smaller  population,  the  North  wants  a  grad- 
ual, long-term  movement  toward  unification 
based  on  the  principle  of  coequal  represen- 
tation. Joint  North-South  committees  on 
various  issues  would  lead  to  a  confederal 
union  in  which  a  de  facto  division  into  two 
governments  with  two  armies  and  two  dif- 
fering economic  systems  should  continue  in- 
definitely. The  South,  for  its  part,  has  advo- 
cated a  unified  government  based  on  U.N.- 
supervised  elections  in  which  the  areas  now 
constituting  South  Korea  would  dominate 
by  virtue  of  their  numerical  superiority. 

In  Pyongyang's  view,  the  critical  signifi- 
cance of  the  July  4.  1972.  North-South  com- 
munique was  the  South's  agreement  to  seek 
unification  without  external  interference 
through  the  newly  establUhed  North-South 
Coordinating  Committee.  But  was  Seoul 
really  prepared  for  coequality  and  detente, 
giving  up  U.N.  elections?  Pyongyang  tested 
Seoul's  intentions  by  pressing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  sulx;ommittee  em- 
powered to  consider  mutual  force  reductions 
and  restrictions  on  arms  flows  into  the  pe- 
ninsula. Park  was  chary  of  the  North's  em- 
phasis on  mutual  force  reductions,  since  the 
armed  forces  provided  his  principal  policital 
base  and  a  North-South  thaw  would  jeop- 
ardize the  privileged  position  of  the  military 
elite  and  its  political  allies.  In  any  event. 
Park's  advisers  scoffed  at  the  North's  claim 
that  it  needed  peace  for  economic  reasons. 
In  stressing  force  reductions,  they  said, 
Pyongyang  was  seeking  merely  an  artificial 
relaxation  of  tensions  that  would  soften  the 
South  psychologically,  paving  the  way  for 
political  subversion  and  a  return  to  military 
pressure. 

The  South's  retreat  from  the  July  4  com- 
munique was  formalized  in  a  key  proclama- 
tion on  June  23.  1973.  which  advocated  a 
two-Koreas  approach  through  the  admis- 
sion of  both  sUtes  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  recognition  of  Seoul  by  Moscow  and 
Beijing.  Since  then,  North-South  relations 
have  remained  frozen  except  for  an  abortive 
attempt  to  revive  them  in  1984.  North 
Korea,  resisting  North-South  contacts  on 
the  South's  terms,  is  seeking  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  to  replace  the  1954 
armistice  with  a  peace  treaty.  Washington, 
urging  a  resumption  of  North-South  con- 
tacts, insisted  until  recently  that  any  U.S. 
meeting  with  Pyongyang  would  have  to  in- 
clude Seoul.  Then,  when  Pyongyang  agreed 
to  the  trilateral  proposal,  the  United  States 
called  for  a  quadrilateral  meeting  involving 
China,  arguing  that  Beijing  was  a  party  to 
the  armistice. 

The  continuing  impasse  in  North-South 
relations  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
remarkable  upsurge  of  unification  con- 
sciousness in  the  South.  The  furtive  nation- 
alism of  earlier  years  has  been  replaced  by  a 
desperate,  assertive  brand,  colored  by  a  new 
anti-AmericsLnism  that  embraces  progovem- 
ment  elements  as  well  as  the  opposition.  Re- 
jecting the  long-standing  American  conven- 
tion that  Moscow  was  solely  responsible  for 
the  division  of  the  peninsula.  South  Korean 
writers  cite  recent  American  historians  who 
assign  a  major  share  of  the  blame  to  the 
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United  States.*  The  U.S. -Soviet  pacts  adopt- 
ed at  Cairo.  Potsdam,  and  YalU.  and  the 
events  preceding  the  arrival  of  American 
and  Soviet  occupation  forces,  are  minutely 
dissected.  In  the  opposition's  nationalist  cat- 
echism, the  United  States  snuffed  out  any 
possibility  of  unification  in  1945  and  1946  by 
opposing  the  People's  Republic  set  up  by 
the  militant  nationalist  leader  Yo  Un  Hyong 
in  order  to  install  Rhee.  Conservative  writ- 
ers, for  their  part,  recall  that  when  Rhee 
wanted  to  march  north  after  the  1954  truce 
to  unify  the  peninsula,  the  United  States 
imposed  an  "unequal"  security  treaty  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  so.  Leading  intellec- 
tuals of  differing  political  shades  agree  that 
the  1954  treaty,  which  is  still  in  effect,  af- 
fronts Korean  sovereignty  by  giving  a  U.S. 
general  control  over  the  American-South 
Korean  Combined  Forces  Command. 

Politically  conscious  South  Koreans  share 
the  belief  that,  as  one  of  those  responsible 
for  dividing  the  country.  Washington  has  a 
special  responsibility  for  helping  to  put  the 
pieces  together  and  for  supporting  Seoul 
until  the  division  is  ended.  Thus  when 
Washington  pushes  Seoul  to  make  trade 
concessions,  the  South  Koreans  respond 
with  unanimous  nationalist  outrage.  Older 
Koreans  brand  the  United  States  a  faithless 
big  brother,  and  student  radicals  depict 
Washington's  trade  policies  and  investment 
inroads  as  "economic  imperialism."  Because 
South  Korea  accounts  for  only  4  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  trade  deficit,  as  against  35 
percent  for  Japan,  many  Koreans  argue 
that  Seoul  is  being  used  as  a  scapegoat  for 
Washington's  frustrations  with  Tokyo.  But 
protectionist  pressures  in  Congress  are 
likely  to  intensify  unless  Seoul  moves  more 
seriously  to  liberalize  its  import  barriers.  So 
far  Seoul  has  made  only  token  gestures.  A 
1986  agreement  that  nominally  opened  up 
access  for  U.S.  cigarette  exports  has  since 
led  to  sales  totaling  only  $15  million  in  a 
$1.7  billion  annual  market.  Congressional 
critics  are  demanding  reduced  tariffs  on 
lumber  and  wine,  greater  access  for  U.S.  ex- 
perts of  beef  and  citrus,  and,  above  all,  the 
removal  of  nontariff  barriers  designed  to 
frustrate  inroads  by  U.S.  companies. 

The  belief  that  Washington  wants  to  keep 
Korea  divided  for  global  strategic  reasons 
has  come  to  a  sharp  focus  in  opposition  pro- 
tests against  stationing  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  South.  The  United  States 
equips  its  forces  with  nuclear  land  mines 
and  artillery  shells  and  stores  nuclear 
bombs  in  Korea  for  fighter  aircraft  based 
there.  In  an  announcement  on  November  13, 
1986,  the  Pentagon  said  that  U.S.  forces  also 
would  be  equipped  with  nuclear-capable 
Lance  missiles.  Recent  press  reports  have 
fueled  nuclear  anxieties  by  suggesting  that 
Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles  might  be  de- 
ployed there  as  well.  Significantly,  the  ra- 
tionale for  Pershing  and  cruise  missile  de- 
ployments is  to  counter  Soviet  SS-20  de- 
ployments in  Siberia.  But  opposition  ana- 
lysts have  been  quick  to  argue  that  Korea  is 
a  secondary  American  concern.  Son  Kun 
Ho.  one  of  the  South's  most  respected  jour- 
nalists, wrote  in  his  underground  monthly 
Mai  (The  Word)  in  July  1986  that  •'we'll  be 
the  first  to  be  hit,  but  the  Americans  are 
really  concerned  about  the  defense  of  Japan 
and  China." 
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•  See,  for  example.  Bruce  Cumings.  Child  of  Con- 
flict: The  Korean-American  Relationship,  1943-53 
(Seattle:  University  of  Washington  Press,  1983). 
and  The  Origins  of  the  Korean  War  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press.  1981 ). 


PROMOTING  COHSTmrriONAL  COMPROMISE 

Given  both  the  legacy  of  good  will  toward 
the  Untied  States  left  over  from  the  Korean 
War  and  the  vitality  of  economic  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  it  is  not  too  late 
for  the  Skdministration  to  arrest  the  growth 
of  anti-Americanism.  The  United  States 
must  formulate  a  new  Korea  policy  designed 
to  stabilize  the  political  situation  In  the  South 
as  part  of  a  broader  peace  effort  on  the  Pe- 
ninsula. Washington  should  press  openly 
for  Chun  to  abandon  his  December  electoral 
charade  and  to  engage  in  a  serious  dialogue 
on  constitutional  reform.  While  he  is  likely 
to  reject  such  American  "interference."  the 
overriding  American  priority  should  be  to 
identify  the  United  States  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Korean  people. 

The  administration  should  consciously 
distance  itself  from  the  Chun  dictatorship 
while  increasing  public  contacts  with  a  vari- 
ety of  opposition  leaders.  American  pressure 
in  1980  helped  avert  Kim  Dae  Jung's  death 
sentence  for  alleged  sedition  and  forestalled 
his  imprisonment  after  he  returned  from 
the  United  States  in  1984.  But  the  Reagan 
administration  has  looked  the  other  way 
while  Chun  has  placed  Kim  under  tempo- 
rary house  arrest  more  than  50  times  since 
his  return. 

American  officials  should  speak  out  forth- 
rightly  concerning  the  inequities  and  repres- 
sive aspects  of  the  present  system,  using  the 
Armed  Forces  Korea  Network  and  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  newspaper  Stars  and  Stripes, 
both  of  which  reach  many  Koreans,  to  cir- 
cumvent government  censorship.  In  several 
recent  cases,  the  State  Department  has 
made  pro  forma  criticisms  of  the  military 
regime  that  were  never  communicated  to 
the  South  Korean  people.  Responding  to 
congressional  pressure,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's 1987  global  review  of  human  rights 
referred  to  "credible  reports"  of  torture,  ob- 
serving that  "use  of  excessive  force  by  the 
police  continues  to  be  a  pervasive  and  in- 
grained problem.  "  Citing  the  U.S.-South 
Korean  Status  of  Forces  Agreement,  the 
American  embassy  has  often  barred  Armed 
Forces  Korea  Network  and  Stars  and 
Strifjes  from  disseminating  news  that  would 
"embarrass"  the  host  government.  But  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  that  such  censor- 
ship violates  the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
U.S.  military  personnel  serving  in  Korea. 
Whatever  frictions  a  more  open  policy 
might  create  within  the  present  regime,  it 
would  serve  long-term  American  interests 
by  slowing  the  growth  of  anti-Americanism. 

The  central  objective  of  American  policy 
should  be  to  promote  a  constitutional  com- 
promise based  on  a  genuine  withdrawal  of 
the  armed  forces  from  the  political  arena 
or.  at  the  very  least,  meaningful  power  shar- 
ing between  the  ruling  party  and  major  ele- 
ments of  the  opposition.  Kim  Dae  Jung's 
announcement  that  he  would  not  run  for 
president  if  the  government  agreed  to  direct 
presidential  elections  has  already  facilitated 
such  a  compromise.  This  remarkable  act  of 
statesmanship  offers  an  opportunity  to 
defuse  the  present  crisis,  since  it  opens  the 
way  for  the  presidential  candidacy  of  Kim 
Young  Sam.  who  is  more  acceptable  to  the 
military  and  business  establishment. 

With  his  close  links  to  the  United  People's 
Movement  and  his  base  in  the  Cholla 
region.  Kim  Dae  Jung  is  deeply  distrusted 
by  the  army,  which  blames  him  for  the  up- 
rising in  Kwangju.  a  Cholla  city.  In  con- 
trast, Kim  Young  Sam  is  a  more  moderate 
figure  who  shares  a  Yongnam  regional  iden- 
tity with  the  entrenched  elite.  Many  busi- 


ness leaders  and  generals  who  fear  political 
instability  are  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  Kim 
Young  Sam  as  a  directly  elected  president 
or   as   prime   minister   in   a   parliamentary  L 

system.  In  one  widely  discussed  compromise.  * 

the  opposition  would  agree  to  a  modified 
version  of  the  government's  plan  for  a  par- 
liamentary constitutional  arrangement- 
dropping  its  demand  for  a  directly  elected 
president— if  the  government  would  make 
basic  changes  in  the  laws  governing  elec- 
tions to  the  National  Assembly.  This  formu- 
la assumes  that  Kim  Dae  Jung  would  prom- 
ise to  let  Kim  Young  Sam  become  prime 
minister  in  the  event  of  an  opposition  victo- 
ry. Kim  Dae  Jung  probably  would  do  so,  but 
only  if  Chun  restored  his  civil  rights  so  that 
he  could  build  his  own  power  base  in  the  As- 
sembly. 

The  United  States  need  not  indicate  a 
preference  for  any  specific  form  of  constitu- 
tional compromise  or  seek  to  play  a  media- 
tory role  that  would  embroil  it  In  the  details 
of  Korean  domestic  politics.  But  American 
officials  should  make  clear  that  public  sup- 
p>ort  for  the  U.S.  security  commitent  cannot 
be  sustained  in  the  absence  of  meaningful 
reforms  that  command  broad  acceptance  in 
South  Korea.  They  need  only  cite  the  Feb- 
ruary 1987  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations study  showing  that  64  percent  of  a 
nationwide  random  sample  would  oppose 
the  use  of  U.S.  troops  if  North  Korea  were 
to  invade  South  Korea. 

In  pressing  for  reforms,  the  United  States 
cannot  prudently  use  its  maximum  leverage: 
the  direct  threat  of  withdrawing  its  forces 
and  security  commitment.  Short  of  such  a 
self-defeating  step,  however,  Washington 
could  effectively  use  burden  sharing  and 
trade  leverage  to  push  political  reforms.  At 
present.  Seoul  makes  annual  offset  pay- 
ments of  $1.2  billion  to  help  cover  the  costs 
of  the  U.S.  presence,  but  Washington  would 
be  justified  in  asking  for  at  least  twice  as 
much,  given  the  South's  rapid  growth  rate 
and  its  $8  billion  in  foreign-exchange  re- 
serves. Apart  from  the  direct  cost  of  station- 
ing its  troops  in  the  South— $2  billion  per 
year— the  United  States  spends  much  more 
on  related  equipment  support  and  reinforce- 
ment capabilities,  as  well  as  on  the  broader 
regional  costs  of  preparing  to  fight  in 
Korea.  According  to  one  calculation,  the 
United  States  spent  $47  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1985-86  for  the  Pacific  force  deployments 
and  base  structure  needed  for  the  defense  of 
Japan.  South  Korea,  and  other  regional 
allies  and  for  global  deterrence.'  South 
Korea,  with  the  American  presence  and  a 
population  of  42  million,  devotes  7  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  to  defense. 
North  Korea,  with  no  foreign  forces  and  a 
population  of  20  million,  must  spend  24  per- 
cent. To  a  significant  extent,  the  American 
presence  subsidizes  higher  consumption 
levels  in  the  South  and  reduces  the  incen- 
tive for  Seoul  to  reach  an  accommodation 
with  Pyongyang. 

Washington  also  could  promote 
democratic  reforms  by  attaching  binding 
labor  rights  clauses  to  new  trade  agree- 
ments with  Seoul  or  at  least  by  suspending 
Seoul's  preferential  trade  benefits  until  the 
Chun  regime  permitted  labor  to  organize 
and  engage  in  collective  bargaining.  Denial 
of  such  benefits  would  be  consistent  with 
1984  legislation  that  forbids  preferences  for 
any   country    that    is   not    taking   steps   to 


'  Earl  Ravenal.  Defining  Defense:  The  1985  Mili- 
tary Budget  (Washington.  D.C.:  Cato  Institute, 
1984).  16. 
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afford  its  workers  internationally  recognized 
labor  rights.  But  pending  congressional 
moves  to  erect  protectionist  barriers  against 
South  Korean  exports  to  the  United  States 
would  victimize  the  American  economic 
sector  as  well  as  low-income  South  Koreans. 
South  Korea  is  the  fourth  largest  export 
marlcet  for  American  farmers  and  the  sev- 
enth largest  trading  partner  with  the 
United  States. 

Apart  from  using  their  leverage  more  ef- 
fectively, American  policymalters  should 
recognize  the  connection  between  resolving 
the  South  Korean  political  crisis  and  easing 
North-South  tensions.  This  linli  is  illustrat- 
ed by  the  problems  resulting  from  the  joint 
command.  To  distance  itself  from  the  re- 
pressive excesses  of  the  South  Korean 
forces,  the  United  States  should  be  moving 
to  turn  over  control  to  a  Korean,  possibly  by 
a  target  date  lilce  1992.  But  such  a  far-reach- 
ing step  should  be  tied  to  broader  diplomat- 
ic efforts  designed  to  defuse  tensions  in  the 
peninsula.  For  the  present,  the  United 
States  should  make  clear  to  the  Korean 
public  which  units  of  the  Korean  armed 
forces  are  under  peacetime  U.S.  operational 
control.  In  the  event  of  future  requests  for 
permission  to  use  U.S. -controlled  forces  to 
maintain  internal  law  and  order,  as  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  Kwangju  uprising,*  the 
United  States  should  refuse.  While  retain- 
ing control  of  the  U.S.-Korean  Combined 
Forces  Command  for  the  time  being,  the 
United  States  could  accept  a  Korean  as  com- 
mander of  the  ground  force  component  to 
improve  Korean  visibility  in  the  joint  com- 
mand structure. 

A  new  U.S.  policy  to  promote  North-South 
detente  should  emphasize  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  for  mutual  limi- 
tation on  military  aid  to  the  two  Koreas. 
When  Washington  agreed  to  supply  F-16 
fighter  aircraft  to  Seoul  in  1981,  Pyongyang 
was  forced  to  deepen  its  dependence  on 
Moscow  for  sophisticated  weaponry  that 
Beijing  could  not  supply,  purchasing  MiG- 
23  figthers  and  SA-3  missiles.  Washington 
should  try  to  stop  further  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  through  negotiations  with  the 
communist  powers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  should  encourage  South 
Korean  moves  to  open  up  trade  and  other 
contacts  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
to  stabilize  the  peninsula. 

Removing  nuclear  weapons  from  the 
South  also  would  ease  North-South  tensions 
significantly.  Although  North  Korea  has 
nuclear-capable  weapons,  such  as  the 
FROG/VII  missile,  the  United  States  does 
not  contend  that  Pyongyang  has  a  nuclear 
capability  or  is  storing  nuclear  warheads. 
The  rationale  for  the  U.S.  nuclear  presence 
In  the  South  is  that  it  deters  a  conventional 
attack  by  the  North's  larger  army.  Many 
specialists,  citing  the  conventional  balance, 
challenge  this  argument.  But  in  any  case, 
nuclear  weapons  do  not  have  to  be  deployed 
and  stored  in  Korea  itself  because  they 
could  be  brought  to  the  scene  rapidly  from 
nearby  aircraft  carriers  and  other  ships.  A 
nuclear  presence  would  be  needed  only  if 
nuclear  weapons  were  used  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  conflict.  But  early  use  of  such 
devastating  force  is  not  a  credible  threat 
and  would  not  be  politically  and  strategical- 
ly defensible  in  the  face  of  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese military  ties  to  Pyongyang.  Nuclear 
weapons  would  be  a  last  resort  in  a  Korean 
crisis  escalating  to  global  war,  and  North 
Korea  knows  it.  Given  the  depth  of  popular 
anxieties  in  the  South  over  the  American 
nuclear  presence,  its  continuance  needlessly 
fans  anti-Americanism.  The  United  States 


should  store  nuclear  weapons  and  warheads 
intended  for  possible  use  in  Korea  on  its 
Seventh  Fleet  ships  in  East  Asian  waters. 
More  important,  the  administration  should 
actively  encourage  Seoul  to  pursue  Pyon- 
gyang's proposal  for  a  Korean  nuclear-free 
zone,  offering  to  honor  such  an  agreement 
if  other  concerned  powers  do  so. 

The  United  States  should  show  sensitivity 
to  the  South's  aspiration  for  unification  by 
making  clear  that  it  does  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  reducing  North-South  tensions.  Anti- 
Americanism  in  the  South  can  t>e  mitigated 
in  the  long  run  only  if  Washington  makes  a 
credible  effort  to  probe  whether  the  North 
is  prepared  for  an  accommodation  and  to 
explore  what  its  confederation  proposal 
would  entail.  Such  an  effort  is  long  overdue 
because  the  North  has  made  a  series  of  con- 
ciliatory overtures  since  the  American  open- 
ing to  China  that  have  never  been  adequate- 
ly tested.  Most  recently,  in  June  1986.  the 
North  proposed  a  Panmunjom  meeting  to 
discuss  mutual  force  reductions  and  a  sus- 
pension of  military  exercises,  and  in  March 
1987  it  offered  to  resume  high-level  military 
and  political  talks  with  Seoul. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  should  be  a 
more  flexible  American  attitude  toward 
North  Korean  proposals  for  a  trilateral 
meeting.  The  March  1987  U.S.  decision  to 
permit  "nonofficial "  social  contacts  with 
North  Korean  diplomats  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Washington  also  signaled  a 
more  conciliatory  attitude  toward  Pyong- 
yang in  April  1987  by  offering  several 
modest  concessions,  among  them  sales  of 
food  and  medicine  and  the  end  of  opposition 
to  North  Korean  participation  in  some 
international  organizations,  in  return  for 
North  Korean  participation  in  the  Seoul 
Olympics  and  a  resumption  of  North-South 
tsiks.  American  and  other  noncommunist 
contracts  with  North  Korea  can  indirectly 
reduce  Pyogyang's  dependence  on  Moscow. 
But  significant  porogress  in  improving  rela- 
tions with  Pyongyang  is  not  likely  until 
Washington  agrees  to  formal  bilateral  or  tri- 
lateral meetings. 

In  addition  to  discussion  of  a  peace  treaty, 
as  proposed  by  Pyongyang.  Washington 
could  condition  U.S.  participation  in  a  trilat- 
eral meeting  on  discussion  pf  North-South 
issues  and  a  parallel  resisnption  of  the 
North-South  dialogue.  Opening  American 
economic  and  academic  contacts  with  Pyong- 
yang, could  accompany  greater  flexibility 
on  the  issue  of  direct  contacts.  Washington 
should  not  make  bilateral  commitments  to 
the  North  concerning  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  the  peninsula  as  Pyong- 
yang demands.  However,  renewed  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  proposals  for  uni- 
lateral American  moves  to  phase  out  U.S. 
ground  forces  while  retaining  an  air  force 
presence.  The  need  for  American  ground 
forces  has  become  increasingly  questionable 
as  the  training  and.  equipment  of  South 
Korean  forces  have  improved.  American  air 
power  will  be  necessary  in  Korea  for  a 
longer  period  than  ground  forces  because  it 
offsets  the  North's  larger  army.  New  disen- 
gagement moves  should  be  linked  to 
progress  in  easing  North-South  tensions. 
The  Reagan  administration  should  encour- 
age moderation  in  the  North  by  making 
clear  that  it  would  like  to  remove  all  U.S. 
forces  from  the  peninsula  as  soon  as  condi- 
tions permit  and  is  prepared  to  terminate  its 
security  treaty  with  Seoul  if  Moscow  and 
Beijing  end  their  military  commitments  to 
Pyongyang. 

The  growth  of  North  Korean  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  serious  mili- 


tary consequences.  Western  Intelligence  re- 
ports in  1986  indicated  that  Moscow  may 
have  acquired  overflight  rights  in  the 
North.  Soviet  ship  visits  to  Nampo  on  the 
west  coast  and  Najin  on  the  east  coast  pose 
the  danger  of  another  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  Such 
a  naval  base  would  unchoke  the  Tsushima 
Strait  tietween  South  Korea  and  Japan, 
making  it  much  easier  for  the  Soviet  navy 
to  operate  in  East  Asian  waters.  Yet  Pyong- 
yang frequently  has  shown  its  desire  to 
reduce  its  Soviet  dependence  through  ex- 
panded Western  contacts.  Beijing  has  long 
pushed  Washington  to  pursue  a  dialogue 
with  Kim  II  Sung  that  would  help  detach 
Pyongyang  from  Moscow.  A  more  flexible 
posture  toward  the  North  would  serve  criti- 
cal American  security  interests  in  the  Asian- 
Pacific  region  while  helping  the  United 
States  to  stabilize  an  increasingly  untenable 
position  in  South  Korea.* 


NEW  JERSEY  CELEBRATES  17TH 

ANNUAL  IRISH  FESTIVAL 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  28,  a  very  special  celebration 
will  take  place  in  my  State.  The 
Garden  State  Arts  Center  in  Holmdel 
will  be  the  site  of  the  17th  annual  New 
Jersey  Irish  Festival. 

Each  year  the  Irish  Festival  brings 
together  Irish  Americans  and  others 
who  enjoy  Irish  culture  for  a  day  of 
friendship  and  celebration.  This  year's 
festival  will  feature  an  Irish  bagpipe 
competition,  a  Gaelic  football  match, 
cultural  exhibits,  shops,  and  tradition- 
al Irish  food.  Entertainment  will  be 
provided  by  Dublin's  Brendan  Grace, 
the  Irish  singing  duo  "Erin's  Pride." 
and  Irish  dancers.  Tom  Dunn,  anchor- 
man of  channel  9  nightly  news  will 
serve  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
Most  Reverend  Theodore  E.  McCar- 
rick.  archbishop  of  Newark  will  cele- 
brate the  Mass. 

The  proceeds  from  the  Irish  Festival 
go  to  the  Garden  State  Cultural 
Center  Fund,  which  provides  free  pro- 
grams for  senior  citizens,  disabled  vet- 
erans, the  handicapped,  and  children 
throughout  the  State.  The  festival 
also  raises  money,  for  the  Irish  Festi- 
val Foundation,  which  contributes  to  a 
number  of  Irish  charities. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  general  chairman. 
George  E.  McCormack  and  the  many 
volunteers  whose  hard  work  have  gone 
into  this  Joyous  celebration.  June  28 
will  truly  be  a  great  day  for  all  who  re- 
joice in  the  culture  and  traditions  of 
the  Irish  people.  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  this  special  day.* 


A  NEW  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  TEAM 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week,  an  important  agreement 
was  signed  and  a  new  team  effort  was 
launched  to  help  create  jobs  and  im- 
prove the  well-being  of  communities 
across  the  Nation.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 


[NRECA]  established  a  formal  cooper- 
ative working  relationship  to  develop 
economic  and  community  activities  in 
the  areas  served  by  the  1,000  member 
cooperatives  of  NRECA. 

Under  the  agreement,  TVA  and 
NRECA  will  provide  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives to  help  them  identify  job  cre- 
ation opportunities;  marshal  develop- 
ment resources;  and  plan,  organize  and 
build  an  economic  development  pro- 
gram. The  two  agencies  will  cosponsor 
national  economic  and  community  de- 
velopment training  sessions  to  provide 
basic  training  to  NRECA  member 
staffs. 

In  today's  constantly  changing  eco- 
nomic environment,  successful  job  cre- 
ation programs  no  longer  can  be  limit- 
ed solely  to  industrial  recruitment.  In- 
stead, successful  economic  develop- 
ment programs  need  to  be  broad-based 
efforts  which  include  several  elements: 
new  industry  and  business,  retention 
and  expansion  of  existing  firms,  devel- 
opment of  natural  and  human  re- 
sources, agricultural  development,  new 
technologies,  and  trade  and  service 
sector  alternatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  this  agreement 
to  be  significant  and  extremely  impor- 
tant. It  breaks  new  ground  while  ad- 
dressing the  real  issues  related  to  rural 
economic  development.  This  effort  has 
three  important  elements,  which  I  be- 
lieve should  l>e  emphasized. 

TVA  AS  A  NATIONAL  RESOURCE 

First.  TVA  is  taking  a  positive  lead- 
ership role  in  a  national  program  for 
economic  development.  TVA  operates 
in  two  spheres:  power  programs  and 
economic  and  community  development 
programs.  Too  often,  people  outside 
the  Tennessee  Valley  believe  that  the 
agency  is  simply  a  large  utility.  But 
TVA  is  more  than  just  an  electric  com- 
pany. It  continues  to  run  extremely 
successful  programs  in  many  fields- 
agricultural  research,  soil  conserva- 
tion, farm  innovation,  fertilizer  re- 
search, water  resource  management, 
waste  management,  tourism  promo- 
tion, rural  development,  and  economic 
assistaince  programs.  Working  with  re- 
gional learning  centers,  businesses  and 
industries,  TVA  has  identified  skills 
that  are  needed  in  the  job  market  and 
set  up  training  centers. 

While  TVA  is  vital  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  itself,  it  is  also  a  national  re- 
source—a national  laboratory  to  devel- 
op, test,  and  implement  new  approach- 
es to  the  problems  facing  the  Nation. 
The  partnership  that  TVA  had  forged 
with  NRECA  demonstrates  that  TVA 
benefits  every  State  and  region  of  the 
country.  This  economic  and  conununi- 
ty  development  agreement  puts  TVA 
at  the  forefront  of  the  national  effort 
to  spur  rural  development. 

LEADERSHIP  BY  R0RAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES 

Second,  electric  cooperatives  are  as- 
serting a  role  of  leadership  in  rural  de- 
velopment. Bob  Bergland.  the  execu- 


tive vice  president  and  general  manag- 
er of  NRECA— himself  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture— has  pointed  out 
that  rural  America  faces  unprecedent- 
ed economic  uncertainties;  and  as  a 
result,  the  need  for  leadership  from 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  has 
never  been  greater. 

With  the  number  of  workers  in 
farming  continuing  to  decline,  it  is 
clear  that  the  future  economic  viabili- 
ty of  rural  America  hinges  on  jobs  cre- 
ated through  growth  in  rural  indus- 
tries and  businesses  other  than  agri- 
culture. This  represents  a  tremendous 
challenge  to  rural  electric  cooperatives 
to  assume  a  leadership  role  in  creating 
innovative  local  partnerships  and  de- 
vising effective  strategies  to  promote 
job  creation  in  rural  America. 

I  congratulate  NRECA  for  rising  to 
the  challenge.  The  electric  coopera- 
tives can,  and  I  am  confident  will,  pro- 
vide a  link  to  the  people  of  rural 
America  and  serve  as  an  organizing 
and  supporting  force  in  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  communities  they 
serve. 

THB  rMPORTANCE  OP  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Finally,  this  agreement  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  battle  for  Ameri- 
ca's rural  health.  Rural  America  is  at  a 
turning  point.  Communities  in  the 
heartland  have  been  dealt  one  blow 
after  another— staggering  declines  in 
farm  income  and  land  values;  in- 
creased agricultural  competition;  the 
collapse  of  resource-based  industries 
such  as  mining,  timber,  and  petrole- 
um; and,  perhaps  most  importantly, 
the  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  to  do- 
mestic economic  upheaval  and  foreign 
trade.  It  has  become  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  even  an  adequate  in- 
frastructure or  system  of  public  serv- 
ices in  many  rural  areas. 

Too  often,  Mr.  President,  discussions 
of  ways  to  help  rural  America  center 
on  tinkering  with  the  various  farm 
programs,  but  real  solutions  must 
come  through  sound  approaches  to 
our  overall  economic  policy.  Helping 
small  town  America  improve  its  stand- 
ard of  living  and  produce  new  jobs— 
particularly  in  agriculture  related 
small  businesses  or  value-added  enter- 
prises—will accomplish  much  more 
than  any  commodity  program.  For 
anyone  who  wants  a  short  answer  to 
the  problems  of  our  Nation's  rural 
areas,  I  will  provide  it  here:  jobs,  jobs 
and  more  jobs. 

The  TVA-NRECA  joint  program  fits 
well  with  a  bill  I  have  cosponsored,  S. 
845,  the  Rural  Arey  Revitalization  Act 
of  1987.  This  legislation  is  designed  as 
a  first  step  toward  snoring  up  the  Na- 
tion's rural  economy.  It  will  fund  a 
series  of  innovative  demonstrations 
aimed  at  planting  the  seeds  of  revital- 
ization  at  a  time  of  budget  restraint. 
Among  other  things,  it  will  make  up  to 
$70  million  in  loans  and  grants  avail- 
able armually  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  that  are  fostering 


new  businesses  and  jobs  in  depressed 
rural  areas. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  let  me  note 
that  a  successful  economic  develop- 
ment program  for  rural  America  must 
begin  at  the  local  level,  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  leaders  and  citizens  from 
all  parts  of  the  community.  While 
there  is  a  proper  and  necessary  role 
for  the  Government,  for  the  private 
sector,  and  for  development  organiza- 
tions at  all  levels,  the  real  key  to  suc- 
cess is  the  involvement  and  commit- 
ment of  rural  people  themselves. 

TVA  and  NRECA  have  taken  a  great 
step  toward  a  healthier  economic  cli- 
mate throughout  the  Nation.  I  com- 
mend both  agencies,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  successful  Implementation 
of  their  program.* 


ORDER  FOR  JOINT  REFERRAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Ground  Water  Safety  Act  of  1987  is  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Leahy  and 
DuRENBERGER,  It  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  and  Envirorument 
and  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS  TRADE  AND  COMPETI- 
TIVENESS ACT  OF  1987— S.  1420 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  introduce  the  trade  legisla- 
tion which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
order  that  was  entered  and  also  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  understandings  that 
were  entered  into  between  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  order  that 
was  entered  some  days  ago,  it  is  to  go 
directly  on  the  calendar.  On  tomorrow 
morning  at  9:15,  under  the  order, 
having  consulted  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  I  will  call 
it  up  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, what  will  be  introduced  is 
the  modified  version,  except  for  the 
Committees  on  Small  Business,  Judici- 
ary, and  Labor,  and  they  will  be  the 
versions  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  a  bill  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Republican 
leader. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Re- 
publican leader  has  no  objection.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  convening 
time  for  tomorrow  be  9  o'clock  a.m.  in- 
stead of  8:45  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BKDUCnON  nt  LBADXRSHIP  TllfX  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  be  reduced  to  5  minutes  each  on 
tomorrow.  I  have  asked  the  Republi- 
can leader  for  his  agreement,  and  he  is 
in  accord  with  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  . 

PERIOD  FOR  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
two  leaders  there  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  tomorrow  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  9:15  a.m., 
and  that  Senators  may  speak  during 
that  period  for  not  to  exceed  1  minute 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  imder  the 
previous  order,  I  believe  I  am  to  be 
recognized  at  9:15  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  At  that  time  I  wiU  call 
up  the  trade  bill,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced and  placed  on  the  calendar. 
The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
understands  that  that  will  be  done.  I 
have  already  indicated  what  the  ap- 


proach will  be  on  tomorrow  following 
that. 

E>oes  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  have  any  further  statement  or 
business? 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ORDERS  FOR  CONVENING  OF 
SENATE 

FRIDAY,  JUNK  26.  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row, it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9  o'clock  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SATURDAY.  JUNE  27,  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I  ask 

unanimous    consent    that    when  the 

Senate    completes    its    business  on 

Friday,  it  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  9  o'clock  on  Saturday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  30,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Sat- 
urday, it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  1 .  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Tues- 
day next,  it  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  9  o'clock  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  his  cooperation. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  has  no 
further  business  or  no  further  state- 
ment, I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
8:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  June  25,  1987,  at  9 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  24,  1987: 

Department  op  State 
Warren  Clark.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Gab- 
onese  Republic  and  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compensation  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Sao  Tome  and  Prin- 
cipe. 

Department  or  Agriculture 
Roland  R.  Vautour.  of  Vermont,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Small 
Community   and   Rural  Development,   vice 
Prank  W.  Naylor.  Jr. 

Roland  R.  Vautour.  of  Vermont,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  vice  Frank 
W.  Naylor.  Jr. 

Department  op  Housing  and  Urban 

Development 

Deborah  Gore  Dean,  of  Maryland,  to  be 

an    Assistant    Secretary    of    Housing    and 

Urban   Development,    vice   Alfred    Clinton 

Moran,  resigned. 


U.S.  POLICY  ON  THE  STANDING 
CONSULTATIVE  COMMISSION 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September 
22,  1986.  Congressman  Dante  B.  Fasceix, 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee arnJ  I  initiated  corresponderKe  with  the 
Department  of  State  concerning  the  handling 
of  arms  control  compliance  matters  within  the 
Joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  ISCC),  which  was  established  by 
treaty  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  such  ques- 
tions. 

We  received  a  reply  on  December  30,  1986. 
A  followup  letter  was  sent  on  February  11, 
1987,  and  a  reply  was  received  on  April  9, 
1987.  We  requested  further  clarification  on 
April  29,  1987,  and  a  reply  was  received  on 
June  12. 

This  corresporKlence  comprises  an  impor- 
tant statement  of  U.S.  policy  on  the  SCO.  The 
first  three  letters  of  this  correspondence  were 
printed  In  the  Extension  of  Remart<s  dated 
June  22,  1987.  The  last  three  letters  in  this 
series  of  correspondence  are  attached  for  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC.  Apnl  9.  1987. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
CTioirmon,  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter   of   February    11.    1987   to   Secretary 
Shultz  concerning  the  handling  of  arms  con- 
trol  compliance   matters    in   the   Standing 
Consultative  Commission  (SCO. 

As  I  noted  to  you  in  my  previous  letter,  it 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  policy  of 
the  Administration  to  raise  and  pursue  its 
compliance  concerns  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  SCC  and  through  other  appropriate 
diplomatic  channels.  As  I  also  stated  in  that 
letter,  we  l)elieve  a  consultative  forum,  such 
as  the  SCC.  is  a  vital  component  of  a  stable 
arms  control  regime,  and  it  is  useful  for  dis- 
cussing Implementation  of  agreements  and 
for  clarifying  ambiguities. 

On  the  specific  types  of  issues  to  be  raised 
in  the  SCC.  Article  7  of  the  Agreement  on 
Measures  to  Reduce  the  Risk  of  Outbreak 
of  Nuclear  War  and  Article  XIII  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  specify  that  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission  (SCC)  will  deal  with 
matters  related  to  these  agreemente.  We 
will  continue  to  raise  issues  related  to  these 
agreements  in  the  SCC. 

Regarding  your  questions  about  Soviet 
violations,  we  view  their  noncompliance 
with  arms  control  agreements  as  a  very  seri- 
ous matter.  The  Presidents  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  Soviet  Noncompliance  with 
Arms  Control  Agreemente  have  enumerated 
and  documented  in  detail  issues  of  Soviet 
noncompliance,  their  adverse  effecte  on  our 
national  security,  and  our  attempte  to  re- 
solve the  issues.  This  series  of  reporte  pro- 


vides a  clear  picture  of  the  continuing  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  violations  and  a  basis  for  our 
continuing  concerns.  Despite  our  efforts, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  taken  adequate 
steps  to  correct  ite  noncompliant  activities; 
neither  have  they  provided  explanations 
sufficient  to  alleviate  our  concerns.  We  have 
often  expressed  our  deeply  held  conviction 
that  compliance  with  past  arms  control 
commitmente  is  an  essential  prerequisite  for 
future  arms  control  agreemente.  Soviet  non- 
compliance not  only  undermines  the  confi- 
dence essential  to  an  effective  arms  control 
process.  It  also  calls  Into  question  the  securi- 
ty benef  ite  of  an  arms  control  agreement. 

On  the  Issue  of  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  SALT  II,  as  you  know,  the  President 
decided  on  May  27.  1986  to  end  U.S.  observ- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  I  Inter- 
im Agreement  and  SALT  II  l)ecau8e  of  a 
continuing  pattern  of  noncompliant  Soviet 
behavior  and  Soviet  unwillingness  to  ad- 
dress adequately  our  expressed  concerns.  As 
I  pointed  out  before.  In  view  of  that  deci- 
sion, the  US  will  no  longer  base  Ite  strategic 
force  decisions  on  the  standards  of  SALT  II 
or  the  Interim  Agreement,  and  we  deployed 
the  131st  ALCM-equipped  bomber  without 
compensating  dismantlement  of  Poseidon 
submarine  SLBM  launchers.  Although  it  Is 
no  longer  appropriate,  therefore,  to  pursue 
In  the  SCC  compliance  issues  associated 
with  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  and 
the  SALT  II  Treaty,  this  Is  not  meant  to 
suggest  that  the  significance  of  the  Soviet 
violations  is  in  any  way  reduced.  We  have 
conclusively  documented  Soviet  violations 
of  both  sulwtantlve  and  verification  provi- 
sions of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  (e.g.,  violation 
of  one  "new  type'  of  ICBM,  Soviet  encryp- 
tion, and  concealment  activities).  Our  con- 
cern over  the  military  implications  of  these 
activities  has  In  no  way  diminished. 

With  respect  to  the  instruction  to  the  US 
Commissioner  to  the  SCC  and  the  delibera- 
tions within  that  body,  as  you  know,  the 
SCC,  ite  discussions,  and  any  agreemente  It 
concludes  are  considered  confidential  diplo- 
matic exchanges  and  remain  classified.  The 
classified  Presidents  December  1985  report 
on  Soviet  noncompliance  addresses  the  issue 
of  the  1985  agreement  on  concurrent  oper- 
ations, and  I  would  draw  your  attention  to 
it.  It  is  also  discussed  in  the  March  1987 
report. 

On  the  question  of  cerUin  types  of  Soviet 
concurrent  operations  of  ABM  and  air  de- 
fense componente  of  concern  to  the  US  gov- 
ernment, I  would  quote  again  from  the 
President's  December  1985  Unclassified 
Report  to  Congress  on  Soviet  Noncompli- 
ance with  Arms  Control  Agreemente: 

"The  US  Government  reaffirms  the  judg- 
ment made  in  the  February  1985  report  that 
the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions  with  respect 
to  concurrent  operations  is  insufficient  fully 
to  assess  compliance  with  Soviet  obligations 
under  the  ABM  Treaty.  However,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  conducted  teste  that  have  in- 
volved air  defense  radars  In  ABM-related  ac- 
tivities. The  large  numl)er.  and  consistency 
over  time,  of  incidente  of  concurrent  oper- 
ation of  ABM  and  SAM  componente.  plus 
Soviet  failure  to  accommodate  fully  US  con- 
cerns, indicate  the  USSR  probably  has  vio- 


lated the  prohibition  on  testing  SAM  com- 
ponente In  an  ABM  mode.  In  several  cases 
this  may  be  highly  probable." 

A  more  detailed  treatment  of  this  issue 
will  be  provided  In  the  near  future.  In  a  clas- 
sified form,  when  an  Intelligence  briefing  on 
the  March  1987  Report  to  Congress  on 
Soviet  Noncompliance  is  provided  to  inter- 
ested Meml)ers.  The  obvious  remedial  action 
for  the  Krasnoj^arsk  radar  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  would  be  the  radar's  complete 
dismantlement.  We  have  stated  our  position 
to  the  Soviete,  but  so  far  they  refuse  to 
admit  the  radar  is  a  violation,  much  less 
take  remedial  action.  Moreover,  if  the  Sovi- 
ete were  to  cease  activity  that  constitutes  a 
violation  of  a  treaty,  such  as  their  current 
practice  of  impeding  verification  through 
their  extensive  use  of  telemetry  encryption, 
that  action  would  not  erase  the  fact  that 
they  violated  a  treaty  in  the  first  place. 
Their  willingness  to  violate  treaties  Is  a 
source  of  deep  concern. 

A  new  Deputy  Commissioner,  Dr.  Benson 
David  Adams,  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  1.  1987. 

The  ABM  Treaty  calls  for  review  confer- 
ences to  be  held  every  five  years.  The  US 
fully  intends  to  carry  out  ite  treaty  obliga- 
tions. The  specific  deUils  of  the  next  con- 
ference have  not  yet  been  determined. 

On  the  Issue  of  the  "broad"  vs.  "narrow" 
Interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  we  re- 
viewed the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  associated 
negotiating  record  and.  on  the  basis  of  that 
review,  concluded  that  a  broad  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty  is  fully  justified.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  that  assessment. 
However,  there  are,  In  addition  to  the  nego- 
tiating record,  other  bodies  of  records  with 
a  bearing  on  this  Issue,  including  the  ratifi- 
cation debates  in  the  Senate  and  the  record 
of  subsequent  conduct  by  the  two  sides,  to 
Include  the  exchanges  In  the  SCC.  The  De- 
partment Is  undertaking  a  deliberate  and  or- 
derly study  of  the  entire  record  sulwequent 
to  the  negotiation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  We 
will  work  collaboratively  with  the  Congress 
in  assessing  these  records.  The  President 
will,  of  course,  consult  with  the  Congress 
and  our  allies  in  the  process  of  making  a  de- 
cision on  any  restructuring  of  the  SDI  pro- 
gram. 
I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  use  to 

you. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Edward  Pox, 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  April  29.  1987. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary, 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  have  studied 
your  reply  of  April  9  to  our  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  1987  concerning  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission. 

We  appreciated  the  reply  but  feel  it  was 
not  responsive  to  several  questions  we 
posed.  Your  reply  did  not  address  questions 
#2,  #3,  *5.  #6,  #7,  #11  and  #12  and  only 
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partially  answered  questions  «8  and  *10. 
We  believe  thorough  responses  to  all  the 
questions  In  our  letter  are  warranted  and 
look  forward  to  a  complete  answer. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  our  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 11.  1987  to  you  and  your  April  9th  reply. 
We  look  forward  to  your  follow-up  letter. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dantx  B.  Fasckix. 
CTiatnmiTi,    Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

IXE  H.  HAMn-TOH. 

Chairman,  Sxibcom- 
mittee  on  Europe 
and  the  MiddU 
EatL 

VS.  DxPAKTiaiiT  or  State. 
Wathington,  DC,  June  12.  1987. 
Hon.  Las  H.  HAMiLTOif . 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Mk.  Chairmam:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  29.  1987  to  Secretary  Shultz 
in  which  you  again  raised  questions  about 
the  handling  of  arms  control  compliance 
matters  in  the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission (SCO.  I  sought  to  address  these 
questions  in  two  previous  letters  and  regret 
that  you  regarded  the  responses  as  incom- 
plete. 

Tou  asked  for  the  Administration's  view 
of  the  sec  today.  For  a  number  of  years, 
the  sec  has  not  been  as  successful  as  we 
would  have  wished.  Nonetheless,  as  I  stated 
before,  the  Administration  believes  that  a 
consultative  forum,  such  as  the  SCC,  is  a 
vital  component  of  a  stable  arms  control 
regime.  Accordingly,  the  U.S.  will  continue 
to  pursue  opportunities  for  useful  discussion 
and  clarification  within  this  forum. 

You  have  noted  in  your  questions  the 
charge  of  critics  who  say  the  U.S.  in  the 
SCC  pursues  ideal  solutions  to  treaty  com- 
pliance problems  raised  by  Soviet  actions, 
and  when  the  Soviets  refuse  to  accept  these 
demands,  the  U.S.  labels  Soviet  actions  as 
treaty  violations.  Further,  you  quoted  critics 
as  saying  the  VS.  raises  problems  at  the 
SCC  and  then  refuses  to  negotiate  alterna- 
tives that  might  also  serve  U.S.  interests. 
The  Administration  rejects  such  criticism. 
In  consultations  in  the  SCC.  the  U.S.  raises 
only  serious  questions  about  Soviet  behav- 
ior. In  response  to  those  questions,  we  de- 
serve full  and  forthright  answers. 

This  Administration  is  direct  with  the  So- 
viete  and  the  public  about  Soviet  actions. 
Even  though  our  reporting  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions initially  resulted  in  Soviet  intransi- 
gence at  the  SCC  in  resolving  our  concerns, 
we  believe  our  approach  to  be  correct. 
There  are  signs  that  this  approach  is  begin- 
ning to  have  an  impact.  The  U.S.  does  not 
use  the  SCC  to  make  capricious  charges  of 
Soviet  violations,  and  in  no  case  have  we 
charged  a  violation  without  first  raising 
questions  and  seeking  clarifications  from 
the  Soviets  about  their  activity.  In  instances 
where  the  Soviets  provide  clarifying  re- 
sponses, we  are  fully  prepared  to  acknowl- 
edge those  responses.  On  that  basis,  the 
SCC  has  achieved  progress  in  the  past  and 
will  again  in  the  future.  However,  when 
Soviet  answers  are  incomplete  or  unsatisfac- 
tory, the  U.S.  is  not  prepared  to  be  accom- 
modating simply  to  remove  issues  from  the 
SCC  agenda. 

You  have  also  asked  whether  the  Admin- 
Utration  believes  the  SCC  has  evolved  from 
a  discrete  channel  for  solving  arms  control 
problems  to  a  forum  where  each  side  now 
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repeats  carefully  scripted  accusations  of  the 
other's  misdeeds.  Although  carefully  pre- 
pared written  statements  are  presented  by 
each  side  during  plenary  meetings,  a 
common  practice  in  negotiating  fora,  the 
SCC  also  holds  informal  meetings  of  advi- 
sors from  both  sides  where  the  issues  raised 
in  plenary  meetings  are  discussed  in  detail 
in  an  effort  to  clarify  ambiguous  activities. 
In  addition,  by  agreement  between  both 
sides,  the  proceedings  are  held  in  private, 
and  normally  not  made  public  except  with 
the  express  consent  of  both  Commissioners. 
This  practice  is  designed  to  allow  for  frank 
exchanges  and  greater  opportunity  for  ar- 
riving at  mutually  acceptable  solutions.  The 
Administration  believes  informal  advisors' 
meetings  and  private  proceedings  ensure 
that  the  SCC  remains  a  discreet  channel  for 
both  resolving  arms  control  problems  and 
for  negotiating  any  agreed  understandings, 
treaty  clarifications,  or  other  language  to 
redress  compliance  issues. 

In  response  to  your  questions  about  in- 
structions to  the  U.S.  SCC  Component.  I 
regret  that  I  am  unable  to  provide  informa- 
tion beyond  that  contained  in  my  previous 
conununications.  However,  as  I  also  noted 
before,  the  issues  you  have  raised  were  ad- 
dressed in  the  President's  December  1985 
and  March  1987  Reports  to  Congress  on 
Soviet  Noncompliance.  I  would  draw  your 
attention  to  those  documents.  In  addition, 
we  prepared  in  1986  a  classified  briefing  on 
noncompliance  and  offered  it  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Senate  amd  House. 
Unfortunately,  no  members  indicated  inter- 
est in  receiving  such  a  briefing.  We  have 
again  this  year  prepared  such  a  briefing  and 
are  again  willing  to  present  it  to  interested 
Members  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  sixth  question  of  your  letter,  you 
asked  why  the  Administration  has  not  initi- 
ated a  discussion  on  procedures  for  disman- 
tling or  converting  strategic  bombers.  The 
logic  of  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR's  agreement 
to  "abide  by "  SALT  II  assumed  that  some 
numerical  ceiling  on  strategic  nuclear  deliv- 
ery vehicles  (SNDVs)  existed  even  though 
there  was  no  explicit  agreement  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  on  the  numerical 
value  of  such  a  ceiling.  In  order  to  compen- 
sate for  the  introduction  of  new  SNDVs  into 
its  Inventory,  the  Soviet  Union  could  have 
removed  existing  SNDVs  by  dismantling  or 
destroying  them.  They  could  have  done  so 
by  utilizing  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
Protocol  for  ICBMs.  In  the  case  of  heavy 
bombers,  the  Soviets  could  have  used  the 
agreed  portions  of  the  draft  SALT  II  Proto- 
col for  Dismantling  or  Destruction  as  an  ad 
hoc  guide.  In  short,  there  was  a  process  in 
place  by  which  the  Soviets  could  have 
achieved  the  necessary  reductions.  They 
chose  not  to  use  the  available  means  or  at 
least  to  demonstrate  such  use.  and  the  con- 
sequence for  SALT-accountable  SNDVs 
were  the  following. 

At  the  time  SALT  II  was  signed  (June 
1979)  the  Soviet  Union  had  2.504  SNDVs. 
When  the  U.S.  informed  the  Soviets  in  Sep- 
tember 1981  that  it  would  not  seek  to  ratify 
SALT  II.  we  believe  the  Soviets  had  about 
the  number  of  SNDVs  it  had  in  June  1979. 
Thus,  their  action  during  this  period  ap- 
pears consistent  with  their  obligation.  At 
the  time  they  agreed  to  "abide  by  "  the 
Treaty  in  1982.  the  SovieU  had  a  few  more 
SNDVs  than  in  June  1979. 

Through  the  fall  of  1984.  the  Soviet 
Union  increased  the  number  of  SALT-ac- 
countable SNDVs  in  iU  arsenal  to  more 
than  2.520.  • 

By  December  31.  1984.  additional  SNDVs 
had  become  SALT  accountable.  Also,  during 
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the  last  several  months  of  1984  the  Soviet 
Union  destroyed  a  number  of  launchers  of 
the  SS-U  ICBM.  We  believe  theae^Uunch- 
ers  were  destroyed  to  compensate  for  the 
deployment  of  the  SS-25  ICBM;  the  de- 
struction did  not  compensate  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  BE^AR  H  bombers  that  had 
originally  placed  the  SNDV  aggregate  over 
2,504. 

During  1985.  the  Soviets  continued  to 
deploy  SS-25S  and  destroy  old  SS-11 
launchers.  In  addition,  more  new  BEAR  H 
cruise-missile-carrying  bombers  were  de- 
ployed and  some  older  heavy  bombers  were 
destroyed.  The  net  effect  of  these  Soviet  ac- 
tions was  to  maintain  their  SNDV  count  at 
a  level  above  the  2.504  allowed.  While  the 
SNDV  aggregate  varied  from  near  2.504  to 
approximately  2.540  on  November  30.  1985 
the  best  U.S.  estimate  of  Soviet  SNDVs  was 
approximately  2.520. 

This  issue  has  been  discussed  with  the  So- 
viets on  a  number  of  occasions.  To  this  day, 
they  have  not  provided  us  a  credible  expla- 
nation in  support  of  their  claim  that  the 
number  of  Soviet  SNDVs  has  been  continu- 
ously at  or  below  2.504.  In  this  regard,  the 
Soviets  asserted  that  they  had  converted  a 
number  of  bombers  to  tankers  using  proce- 
dures that  existed  before  1979.  thereby  re- 
moving those  bombers  from  SALT  account- 
abUity.  They  provided  no  further  explana- 
tions nor  did  they  take  any  other  steps  to 
allow  for  a  determination  on  the  accuracy  of 
this  claim.  Based  on  a  variety  of  intelligence 
sources,  we  can  neither  confirm  nor  deny 
that  these  asserted  conversions  did.  in  fact, 
take  place. 

In  response  to  question  7.  we  believe  it  in- 
appropriate to  comment  on  or  provide 
copies  of  internal  memoranda  or  guidance 
on  national  security  policy  prepared  for  and 
exchanged  among  the  President's  advisors. 

Again,  in  respect  to  the  ABM  Treaty 
Review,  the  Treaty  calls  for  a  reveiw  confer- 
ence to  be  held  every  five  years.  The  U.S.  in- 
tends to  carry  out  this  treaty  obligation.  We 
have  told  the  Soviete  we  will  be  in  touch 
with  them  in  diplomatic  channels  on  this 
subject.  Specific  plans  for  the  conference 
have  not  yet  been  concluded,  and  I  am 
unable  to  provide  any  further  elaboration  in 
response  to  your  questions. 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  past  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  "broad"  versus  ""narrow"  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  our  review  of 
the  Treaty,  the  associated  negotiating 
record,  and  the  ratification  debates  in  the 
Senate  concluded  that  a  broad  interpreta- 
tion on  the  Treaty  was  fully  justified. 
Copies  of  the  Legal  Adviser's  reports  have 
been  made  available  to  the  Congress,  and  we 
will  consult  further  with  the  Congress  on 
this  matter.  The  record  of  subsequent  con- 
duct by  the  two  sides,  including  exchanges 
in  the  SCC.  also  has  a  bearing  on  this  issue. 
When  the  review  of  this  record  is  concluded 
by  the  Legal  Adviser,  we  will  consult  fully 
with  the  Congress  on  this  question  as  well. 
I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  help  to 
you. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Edward  Pox. 
Assistant  Secretary, 

Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
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TWO-HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  (JUNE  19) 

HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Virginia's 
James  MacKson.  the  (invention's  session  of 
June  19,  1787  was  crucial. 

A  new  proposal,  the  New  Jersey  Plan,  had 
just  been  offered  by  delegates  from  the  small- 
er States  who  felt  Madison's  Virginia  Plan 
took  away  too  much  State  sovereignty. 

In  Madison's  view,  the  small-State  plan  po- 
tentially could  destroy  the  chances  of  estab- 
lishjr>g  a  strong  Federal  Government  to  re- 
place the  existing  Articles  of  (Confederation. 
Madison  attacked  the  New  Jersey  Plan  point 
by  point  in  his.  He  argued  that  continued  con- 
sideration of  the  new  proposal  might  prevent 
the  adoption  of  any  changes  to  the  articles. 

Although  the  smaller  States  were  far  from 
convinced,  Madison's  presentation  did  carry 
the  day  and  the  delegates  voted  down  the 
New  Jersey  Plan. 


•KILLER  KIDS'  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  some  important  facts 
pointed  out  in  a  statement  by  Mr.  Adriaan 
VIok.  South  African  Minister  of  Law  and  Order, 
released  on  June  2,  1987,  regarding  the  incar- 
ceration of  black  African  youths.  These  youths 
are  rrot  Innocent  victims  of  apartheid  as  the 
media  would  have  us  Ijelieve,  but  rather,  they 
are  "killer  kids"  wfK)  "necklace"  to  death  hun- 
dreds of  their  fellow  black  South  Africans. 
They  are  ret>ellk}us  revoluntionaries,  and  they 
are  hardened  criminals,  many  of  them  murder- 
ers. 

Though  it  was  heavily  reported  that  256  of 
these  children  were  being  detained  without 
trial  by  the  South  African  Government,  it  was 
never  even  mentioned  by  the  media  that  of 
these,  all  but  11  of  the  most  brutal  have  been 
released  or  have  appeared  In  court,  and  these 
1 1  are  currently  awaifing  trial.  Ttwy  are  t>eing 
detained  because  their  parents  cannot  be 
tracked  down,  and  there  are  no  custodians  to 
whom  they  can  be  released,  while  the  South 
African  Government  continues  to  search  for 
the  parents  and/or  guardians  of  these  youths. 

Another  point  that  should  be  addressed  is 
that  concerning  tf>e  false  and  malicious  alle- 
gations that  ttiose  being  held  in  custody  are 
being  assaulted.  This  could  not  be  further 
from  the  truth.  As  Minister  VIok  points  out. 

The  government  requires  that  alt  persons 
held  in  detention  be  treated  in  terms  of  civ- 
ilized standards.  To  ensure  this,  all  persons 
held  under  the  Emergency  Regulations  are 
regularly  visited  by  a  judge.  In  addition, 
they  are  also  examined  by  medical  doctors, 
and  minors  are  entitled  to  visits  by  parents, 
guardians  as  well  as  legal  advisors. 
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The  full  extent  and  nature  of  the  crimes  per- 
petrated by  these  supposed  innocents  ttas  no\ 
been  disclosed  to  the  public.  Furtfiermore.  al- 
though the  alleged  atKJse  of  youths  by  ttie 
South  African  Government  is  heavily  reported 
upon,  the  African  National  (ingress  egre- 
gious manipulation  of  these  youths  goes  virtu- 
ally unnoticed  by  that  body  which  constantly 
preaches  "ttie  public's  right  to  know." 

For  instance,  the  death  of  Rosaline  Sko- 
sana  is  a  horrifying,  yet  typical  example  of 
such  violence.  Skosana.  in  attendance  at  a  fu- 
neral of  an  antiapartheid  activist,  was  unjustly 
accused  of  k>eing  an  apartheid  collatxirator. 
Subsequently,  Skosana  was  savagely  beaten 
by  clubs,  doused  with  kerosene  and  set  afire, 
and  kicked  and  stoned  while  she  lay  dying. 
Even  long  after  she  died  and  her  body  ceased 
twitching  in  reaction  to  tfie  btows  she  re- 
ceived, the  surrounding  mob  continued  Its 
kickir>g  and  stoning  of  the  lifeless,  charred 
corpse,  and  even  went  to  the  extent  of  drop- 
ping large,  heavy  stones  on  Skosana's  bat- 
tered, burned,  and  seminaked  body  for  the 
benefit  of  the  camera  crews  covering  this 
spectacle. 

Such  a  crime,  one  would  think,  could  only 
t>e  perpetrated  by  maniacal,  calculating  adult 
mass  murderers.  On  the  contrary,  several  of 
Skosana's  killers  were  children  under  12, 
committing  this  unspeakable  act  at  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  African  Natnnal  Congress. 
The  Marxist  ANC,  which  receives  much  of  its 
backing  from  the  Soviet  Union,  strategically 
uses  ttiese  youngsters  at  tfie  forefront  of  their 
attacks,  knowing  full  well  tfiat  Government  au- 
thorities are  emliarrassed  and  looked  down 
upon  as  a  result  of  any  child  injuries  or  casu- 
alties. In  certain  respects,  this  tactic  is  similar 
to  that  of  warring  Iran  and  Iraq,  which  ser>d 
mere  children  into  the  field  to  kill  each  other 
in  the  name  of  extremism.  These  young  South 
African  children,  many  of  them  as  young  as  8 
years  old,  t)ecome  casual  guerrillas  marchir>g 
to  their  deaths  in  a  massacre  against  innocent 
individuals  who  have  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  South  African  Government  or 
apartheid. 

What  choice  does  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment have  but  to  hold  these  individuals— 
thus  preventing  them  from  further  jeopardizing 
the  lives  of  other  blacks— until  they  are  tried 
in  that  country's  judiciary?  Surely,  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  t>e  expected  to  release  these 
young  terrorists  only  to  see  them  repeat  their 
horrifying  acts.  The  main  function  of  Govern- 
ment is  to  protect  the  people,  and  those  who 
would  have  us  tjelieve  that  the  South  African 
Government  should  do  othenMse  encompass 
the  epitome  of  hypocrisy.  The  American 
people  and  others  woridwide^uve  been 
misled  and  even  deceived  by  the  "media  in  its 
portrayal  of  this  and  other  aspects  of  ttie  cur- 
rent situation  in  South  Africa.  It  is  time  that 
this  matter  be  exposed  in  its  true  light  South 
Africa  does  not  imprison  children  at  whim.  It 
does,  however,  take  the  necessary  precau- 
tions to  protect  inrK)cent  South  Africans  from 
losing  their  lives  to  ttie  "killer  kids."  Attactied 
is  a  copy  of  Minister  VIok's  statement  to  be  in- 
cluded in  my  remarks. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Adriaan  Vlok 
June  2,  1987— Ambassador  P.G.J.  Koom- 
hof  today  released  the  following  excerpts 

from  a  statement  made  in  Capetown  by  the 
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Minister  of  Law  and  Order,  Mr.  Adriaan 

Vlok: 

Shortly  after  my  appointment  as  Minister 
of  Law  and  Order.  I  expressed  my  deep  con- 
cern over  the  detention  of  children  in  terms 
of  the  Emergency  Regulations  and  felt 
strongly  that  children  should  lead  normal 
lives  within  the  care  of  the  family  circle  and 
that  they  should  not  be  misused  to  achieve 
revolutionary  objectives. 

Because  of  the  Government's  concern 
with  the  predicament  in  which  these  minors 
find  themselves.  I  ordered  a  special  and 
urgent  high  level  investigation  into  every  in- 
dividual case  to  determine  the  personal  cir- 
cumstances thereof  and  what  could  be  done 
al>out  it.  Where  the  parents  could  Xye  traced 
discussions  were  entered  into  in  order  to  de- 
termine if  they  were  prepared  and  able  to 
accept  responsibility  for  their  children.  In 
addition  the  possibility  of  involving  conunu- 
nities  as  well  as  welfare  organizations  and 
churches  were  also  considered. 

As  a  result  of  the  completion  of  this  coun- 
try-wide Investigation  I  am  now  able  to  an- 
nounce that  all  those  arrested  under  the 
emergency  regulations  and  under  the  age  of 
16  years  have  lieen  released,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  11  persons  who  are  still  l>eing  de- 
tained and  a  further  58  who  have  already 
appeared  in  court  on  various  charges.  The 
remaining  11  in  detention  are  l>eing  held  in 
connection  with  criminal  cases  which  in- 
clude necklace  murders  and  public  violence. 
The  investigations  into  these  cases  are 
being  pursued  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  These 
cases  will  be  handled  in  court  in  accordance 
with  the  established  practices  In  Western 
countries. 

The  children  that  have  tjeen  released  were 
placed  in  the  care  of  their  parents  or  legal 
guardians. 

The  investigation  also  revealed  a  lack  of 
community  involvement  as  one  of  the  fac- 
tors contributing  to  children  l>eing  misused 
and  Involved  in  acts  of  violence  and  I  there- 
fore also  make  a  most  urgent  appeal  to  all 
parents,  community  leaders,  church  institu- 
tions, etc.  to  actively  assist  in  preventing 
children  against  tiecoming  involved  in  acts 
of  violence. 

The  investigation  revealed  that  on  12  Feb- 
ruary 1987  there  were  281  minors  l>elow  the 
age  of  16  in  detention.  By  28  May  1987  this 
number  was  reduced  to  the  11  Individuals  al- 
ready referred  to. 

These  figures  contrast  sharply  with  those 
being  maliciously  distributed  here  and 
abroad. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  investigation 
was  specifically  conducted  in  respect  of  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  16  because  in  interna- 
tional practice  a  distinction  is  drawn  lie- 
tween  'children "  and  "youth".  In  South 
Africa,  children  are  in  accordance  with 
Roman-Dutch  Law.  held  legally  accountable 
for  their  actions  from  the  age  of  14  years. 

Furthermore,  in  South  Africa  a  person  is 
registered  as  a  citizen  of  the  country  at  the 
age  of  16  years.  This  is  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain legal  obligations  similar  to  those  appli- 
cable to  adults. 

It  is  a  fact  that  youth  and  children  were 
involved  to  a  large  degree  in  the  wave  of 
unrest  which  swept  the  country  and  which 
led  to  serious  violence,  crime  and  death. 

I  wish  to  stress  that,  as  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren l>eing  held.  I  am  similarly  concerned 
attout  the  detention  of  youths.  Although  In- 
vestigations into  criminal  cases  against 
these  youths  are  time  consuming,  these  in- 
vestigations are  continuing  uninterruptedly 
and  nobody  will  be  held  for  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  In  this  regard  I  also 
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wish  to  point  out  that  several  thousand 
people  that  were  initially  held  under  the 
Emergency  Regulations  have  already  ap- 
peared before  the  courts. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  state  categor- 
ically that  I  reject  false  and  malicious  alle- 
gations that  those  being  held  in  custody  are 
being  assaulted.  The  government  requires 
that  all  persons  held  in  detention  be  treated 
in  terms  of  civUlzed  standards.  To  ensure 
this,  all  persons  held  under  the  Emergency 
Regulations  are  regularly  visited  by  a  Judge. 
In  addition  they  are  also  examined  by  medi- 
cal doctors  and  minors  are  entitled  to  visits 
by  parents,  guardians  as  well  as  legal  advi- 
sors. 

Any  complaints  of  alleged  assault  are  ur- 
gently Investigated  with  a  view  to  legal 
action  being  taken. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  all  parents  whose 
children  are  being  held  in  terms  of  the 
Emergency  Regulations  are  allowed  regular 
access  to  their  children.  To  faciliute  this 
every  effort  is  made  to  hold  detainees  as 
near  to  their  homes. as  possible. 


LOST  IN  THE  WOODS 


*        HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JKRSEY 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  18.  one 
of  my  summer  staff  members  attended  a 
Whrte  House  briefing  for  college  journalists  at 
the  Ok)  Executive  Office  Building  as  part  of 
her  studies  tor  a  BA  degree  from  Rutgers— 
the  State  university  of  New  Jersey. 

The  students  were  at  the  White  House  for  a 
briefing  on  how  the  U.S.  Government  formu- 
lates and  then  justifies  policies.  While  speak- 
ing with  my  staffer.  I  was  struck  by  the  lack  of 
seriousness  that  was  consistently  demonstrat- 
ed by  each  of  the  speakers  comments  to  the 
students. 

Instead  of  a  lesson  in  public  policy,  these 
students  apparently  received  an  unfortunate 
lesson  in  misplaced  humor.  Some  of  the  com- 
ments made  at  this  tiriefing  were  clearly  irre- 
sponsible. 

The  speakers  included  Frank  Donatelli,  as- 
sistant to  the  Presklent  for  PolitKal  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  and  Dotf  Droge.  intro- 
duced as  "free-lance  lecturer,  writer,  ar>d  con- 
sultant." 

Mr.  Droge,  speaking  on  Congress  and  for- 
eign affairs,  said  he  believes  that  "Stephen 
SOLARZ  has  not  finished  counting  Imelda 
Marcos'  shoes  yet,"  and  the  "(Congress  is 
childish.  There  is  no  one  less  informed  than 
Jim  Wright— he's  ignorant.  And  Lowell 
Weicker  is  just  a  monumental  pillar  of  igno- 
rance." 

With  regard  to  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev's leadership  abilities.  Mr.  Droge  asked. 
"What's  so  different  about  Gorbachev?  He's 
ttie  first  leader  to  weigh  more  than  his  wife  " 

On  the  peace  process  in  Central  America, 
Mr.  Droge  contends  that  "Nicaragua  provides 
hometown  curb  service  training  for  terronsts  " 

Other  "choice "  comnwnts  by  Mr.  Droge  in- 
cluded the  following: 

"The  Sandinistas  sent  ttie  guns  that  ttie  M- 
19  used  at  the  Palace  of  Justice." 
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"The  two  groups  wtx)  know  nothing  about 
Central  America  are  or>e:  Mexkx>,  ar>d  two: 
Latin  America." 

"Why  haven't  we  put  the  Contras  in  power? 
We  coukJ  do  it  overnight.  It's  a  case  of  'send 
your  guns  or  you'll  send  your  son.'  " 

Mr.  Droge's  comments  were  not  ttie  only 
ones  whk:h  caught  the  attentkxi  of  these  stu- 
dents. Speaking  on  military  spending,  Mr. 
Donatelli  said,  "There  is  a  fetish  on  ttie  part  of 
the  House  to  adhere  to  SALT  II  *  *  •." 

Moreover,  Mr.  Donatelli  saki  that  "We  must 
increase  our  military  strength  and  enforce  SDI 
*  *  '.  It  is  military  strength  that  will  make  our 
people  proud  again." 

The  recurring  ttieme  throughout  the  stu- 
dent's briefing,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  that  the 
worid  is  being  overrun  by  Marxist-Leninists,  in- 
cluding the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  ttiat  ttie  administratran  is  making  America 
proud  once  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wtiere  is  ttie  pride  in  such  be- 
havior?  How  can  anyone  who  purports  to  rep- 
resent or  speak  on  behalf  of  the  present  U.S. 
administration  truly  believe  that  such  behavior 
sets  anything  but  a  bad  example  to  these  col- 
lege students  of  wtiat  our  officials  are  doing  in 
ttie  NatKin's  Capital  ttiese  days? 

It  is  ironic  that  an  administration,  which  has 
run  afoul  because  of  its  own  misbegotten 
goals  and  priorities,  now  seeks  temporary  re- 
course by  slandering  people  outside  the  White 
House  confines.  Such  people,  unlike  some 
others,  have  not  only  proven  themselves  good 
leaders,  but  loyal  followers  and  enforcers  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 


GLASNOST  IS  NOT  QUITE 
OPENNESS 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  all  this 
time  the  West  was  told  by  editorialists,  colum- 
nists, and  opinion  leaders  that  the  Russian 
word  "glasnost"  means  "openness."  Stephen 
S.  Rosenfeld  in  his  column— Washington  Post 
of  June  19,  1987— referring  to  the  conclusion 
of  Amtiassador  William  H.  Luers  says  that  "we 
have  got  the  translatkjn  wrong— and  that  it 
makes  a  heck  of  a  difference,  too."  Generally, 
like  most  Americans,  this  Member  welcomes 
Chairman  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  new  policy. 
Cautious  optimism  about  this  change  of  ap- 
proach in  the  Soviet  Union  by  its  leadership  is 
certainly  appropnate,  as  is  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  use  and  impact  of  a  glasnost  policy.  As 
one  can  see  from  the  following  Rosenfeld  arti- 
cle whk:h  gives  the  Luers"  "public  airing"  defi- 
nition and  the  first  try  of  permission  to  speak 
in  the  June  13-19,  1987,  artrcle  from  the 
Economist,  our  expectations  of  the  Soviet 
glasnost  policy  might  best  be  viewed  and 
measured  against  the  appropriate  Russian 
meaning  of  the  word,  not  an  inadequate  or 
even  misleading  English  translation.  The  dif- 
ference may  indeed  be  very  consequential 
and  much  more  than  a  semantic  difference. 
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Glasnost:  What's  in  a  Word? 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 
For  a  couple  of  years  now.  we  of  the  press, 
including  those  of  us  who  know  some  Rus- 
sian, and  lots  of  others  have  been  talking  of 
Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev"s  cam- 
paign for  "openness"— to  the  point  of 
making  glasnost  one  of  those  few  Russian 
words  that  is  presumed  to  be  in  the  in- 
formed citizens  vocabulary  and  so  hardly 
needs  to  be  translated  anymore. 

It  comes,  then,  as  a  rude  but  necessary 
awakening  to  be  told  by  former  American 
diplomat  William  H.  Luers,  in  a  footnote  to 
his  article  on  EUistem  Europe  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs magazine,  that  we  have  got  the  trans- 
lation wrong— and  that  it  makes  a  heck  of  a 
difference,  too. 

Luers.  an  old  Moscow  hand  suid  our  am- 
bassador to  Czechoslovakia  in  1983-86. 
translates  glasnost  as  "public  airing."  foot- 
noting as  follows: 

"One  equivalent  in  Czech  to  glasnost 
seems  to  lie  hlasitost.  which  means  "loud- 
ness." The  Czechs  .  .  .  simply  use  the  Rus- 
sian word  in  reporting  about  Gorbachev's 
efforts,  but  they,  like  others  in  Eastern 
Europe,  know  that  it  does  not  mean  open- 
ness," and  speculate  that  it  is  closer  in  mean- 
ing to  publicity."  This  is  the  meaning  listed 
in  Russian/English  dictionaries.  The  Eng- 
ligh-language  media  and  scholars  seriously 
distort  its  meaning,  in  my  view,  by  translat- 
ing glasnost  as  "openness." "" 

With  a  clutching  feeling.  I  looked  up— for 
the  first  time— glasnost  in  my  old  student 
Smimitskii.  "Publicity."  An  unsystematic 
computer  search  established  that  in  Gorba- 
chev's first  days.  Reuter  was  saying  ""public- 
ity""  and  the  Associated  Press  "openness  or 
publicity'"— evidence  that  some  journalists 
were  trying  to  grapple  with  the  complexity 
of  its  all— but  in  more  recent  times  almost 
all  of  us  have  succumt)ed  to  the  convenience 
of  ""openness."" 

,  What  difference  does  it  make?  Only  this: 
openness  summons  up  the  friendly  images 
of  an  open  Western-type  or  would-l>e- West- 
em  society,  while  publicity  or  public  airing, 
though  not  exact,  indicates  more  of  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  which  is  the  use  of  in- 
formation or  inquiry  by  an  otherwise  closed 
communist  society  for  purposes  that  the 
leadership  alone  defines. 

Practically  speaking,  openness  involves 
publicity  and  publicity  involves  some  open- 
ness. Essentially,  however,  openness  goes  to 
the  nature  of  a  society  that  is  shedding  con- 
trols, and  publicity  is  merely  a  technique  of 
manipulation,  something  subject  to  being 
turned  on  and  off. 

In  political  terms,  routine  usage  of  ""open- 
ness"  gives  an  unearned  gift  to  Gorbachev. 
That  term  tends  to  make  his  policy  sound 
familiar,  safe,  innocent,  incipiently  demo- 
cratic, potentially  converging.  No  single 
thing  may  have  softened  his  Western  recep- 
tion more  than  the  uncritical  spreading  of 
this  one  definition  of  glasnost  by  the  Jour- 
nalists and  others  who  are  supposedly  the 
guards  at  the  linguistic/political  gates. 
Carelessness  and  wishful  thinking  surely  ac- 
count for  some  part  of  this  pervasive  mis- 
reading. 

But  there  is  another  part,  which  is  that 
glasnost  is  an  odd  duck,  and  none  of  us.  per- 
haps not  even  Gorbachev,  has  yet  figured 
out  exactly  what  it  is.  It  is  not  Just  hopeful 
Westerners,  for  instance,  who  see  the  new 
mode  as  something  that  could  move  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  pluralism  and  democ- 
racy. Wary  Soviet  communists  feel  the  same 
way.   Princetons  Robert  C.  Tucker  notes 
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that  Gorbachev  has  found  It  necessary  to 
quash  fears  that  tils  prescriptions  seemed 
too  radical,  assuring  the  Communist  Party's 
central  committee  that  "no  breakup  of  our 
political  system"  is  intended. 

Gail  W.  Lapidus.  a  Berkeley  professor,  lo- 
cates in  glasnost  a  "simultaneous  connota- 
tion of  both  candor  and  publicity"  whose 
purposes  are  to  reduce  the  Soviet  peoples 
reliance  on  foreign  (radio)  and  unofficial 
(gossip)  sources  of  information  and  to  en- 
hance the  regime's  credibility  and  popular 
standing.  Glasnost  also  offers,  she  ol)serves. 
"a  convenient  weapon  for  use  against  politi- 
cal opponents." 

This  element  of  official  hands-on  is  pre- 
cisely what  fades  into  the  mists  of  openness. 
The  Economist  tried  and  failed  this  week  to 
find  a  one-word  sut>stitute.  Bill  Luers' 
"public  airing'"  has  two  words  and  handles  a 
bit  awkwardly  but  goes  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. Its  got  openness. 

In  the  Beginning  Was  the  Word 

And  the  word  was  glasnost.  so  persistently 
intoned  as  part  of  the  Gorbachev  liturgy 
that  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  West's  po- 
litical vocabulary.  Glasnost  is  commonly  de- 
scribed as  meaning  "openness"  (which  it 
doesn"t.  quite),  and  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
West  as  shorthand  for  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
fresh  approach  to  running  Russia  (which  is 
even  less  accurate).  What  does  glasnost 
really  mean? 

Glasnost  was  around  long  before  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev, and  Indeed  long  Ijefore  Lenin,  who 
was  also  fond  of  the  word.  It  was  formed 
from  the  Church  Slavonic  word  for  "voice" 
(glas.  whose  modem  Russian  equivalent, 
golos.  also  means  "a  vote")  and  the  suffix 
nost.  used  to  make  abstract  nouns  in  Rus- 
sian. Glasnost  appears  in  the  dictionary  pro- 
duced under  Catherine  the  Great  in  1790 
and  is  defined  in  the  17-volume  dictionary 
of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  as  "avail- 
ability for  public  discussion".  It  is  often 
found  in  a  phrase  meaning  '"tojpake  some- 
thing public";  while  the  adjective  glasny  is 
used  in  the  Russian  expression  for  '"open 
court".  The  most  common  translation  given 
in  Russian-English  dictionaries  is  "publici- 
ty"". 

But  no  single-word  translation  is  really 
satisfactory.  'Publicity"  has  a  commercial 
resonance  which  is  absent  in  glasnost:  for 
the  commercial  usage  the  Russians  have 
themselves  adopted  the  word  publisiti. 
"Openness"  conveys  neither  the  sense  of 
disclosure  implicit  in  glasnost  nor  the  selec- 
tive way  in  which  glasnost  is  applied:  the  re- 
freshing candidness  is  used  when  it  suits  the 
Gorbachev  team  (for  example,  to  expose 
corruption  or  drug  abuse)  but  not  when  it 
would  embarrass  it  (open  criticism  of  the 
general  secretary  himself,  let  alone  of  the 
one-party  system,  is  still  taboo). 

Might  a  short  phrase  convey  the  meaning 
of  glasnost  better?  Among  the  suggestions 
made  to  this  newspaper  are  "letting  things 
out "  and  "make  public  that  which  you  want 
publicised".  Nice  tries,  but  these  phrases 
suggest  action,  whereas  glasnost  Is  an  ab- 
stract noun.  "Permission  to  speak"  gets 
close,  though  it  sounds  a  bit  military.  So.  for 
convenience,  perhaps  "openness"  is  best 
after  all— but  rememtier  ttiat  the  censor  is 
still  lurking  in  the  background. 
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COMMERCIAL  BANKS  AND  THE 
DEBT  CRISIS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1987 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Financial 
Times  has  an  excellent  editorial  on  the  role  of 
commercial  t>anks  in  the  LDC  debt  crisis.  It 
states  succinctly  and  fairly  ttiat  the  t>ank  must 
accept  a  measure  of  responsil^ility  fcx  the  cre- 
ation and  continued  management  of  this 
pressing  problem. 

Ttiere  Is  no  need  to  scapegoat  the  tianks, 
anymore  than  there  is  a  need  to  put  the 
blame  for  this  dilemma  entirely  on  the  debtor 
nations  themselves.  Crisis  management  re- 
quires c(X)p)eration  if  it  is  to  bie  effective.  It  is, 
therefore,  time  that  we  all  share  the  burden  in 
trying  to  tietter  manage  the  LDC  debt  crisis.  It 
is  certainly  in  our  best  interest. 
[Prom  the  Financial  Times.  June  24,  1987] 
The  Bank's  Role  in  LDC  Debt 

What  future  role  are  the  commercial 
banks  to  play  in  the  resolution  of  the  Third 
World  debt  problem?  The  question  may 
sound  superfluous  given  the  widespread  as- 
sumption that  this  role  will  continue  to  be 
large  and  central,  almost  whatever  happens. 
Yet  this  week's  report  by  the  Institute  of 
International  Finance  in  Washington  has 
challenged  this  assumption  by  suggesting 
that  alternatives  to  bank  finance  should  be 
increased  and  that  the  banks'  contribution 
should  be  commensurately  smaller. 

This  could  turn  out  to  be  an  ill-timed 
statement.  It  is  t>ound  to  reinforce  the  im- 
pression, created  by  the  large  provisions 
which  banks  have  recently  made  against 
their  Third  World  loans,  that  they  are 
trying  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
problem. 

The  positive  aspects  to  the  report  fall  into 
two  areas:  proposals  for  improving  the  man- 
agement of  the  debt,  and  development  of 
new  forms  and  sources  of  finance.  The 
banks  offer,  for  example,  to  help  debtor 
countries  improve  the  management  of  their 
liabilities,  using  new  interest  rate  and  for- 
eign exchange  techniques.  They  also  ask  to 
be  included  at  an  earlier  stage  in  discussions 
tietween  debtor  countries  and  the  interna- 
tional financial  agencies  so  that  they  do  not 
have  requests  for  new  money  forced  or 
sprung  upon  them.  These  proposals  could 
bring  a  more  commercial  flavour  to  debt 
management. 

The  report  reiterates  the  bank's  wish  to 
see  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank  play  a 
leading  role  so  that  pressure  is  maintained 
on  debtor  countries  to  get  their  houses  in 
order,  particularly  by  making  loans  condi- 
tional on  internal  adjustment  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  certain  policies. 

The  creditor  countries  are  also  asked  to 
make  their  contribution  by  expanding 
export  credit  guarantees  for  Less  Developed 
Countries  (LDCs).  restructuring  official 
debts  through  the  Paris  Club,  and  creating 
a  positive  economic  environment  in  which 
LDCs  can  tioost  their  exports  and  flourish. 
Again,  these  wishes  are  perfectly  reasona- 
ble. 

But  having  set  this  grandiose  agenda  for 
the  other  parties  to  the  debt  problem,  the 
Institute's  report  defines  the  banks'  contri- 
bution much  more  narrowly.  The  guidelines 
it  sets  out  specifically  exclude  the  banks 
from  filling  gaps  in  LDCs'  financing  needs; 
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it  demands  that  debtor  countries  and  the 
IMF/World  Bank  replace  general  purpose 
lending  with  lending  for  specific  purposes 
(trade  and  Investment),  and  create  tietter 
conditions  for  tMUiks  to  exchange  loans  into 
equity. 

TRADE  FINANCE 

The  main^thnist  of  the  l>anks'  argument 
is  that^lhey  are  not  In  the  business  of 
making  generalised  loans  to  finance  coun- 
tries' balance  of  payments,  and  that  this 
now  needs  to  be  more  clearly  recognized. 
That  may.  In  principle,  be  true.  But  the  fact 
is  that  commercial  banks  did  make  exceed- 
ingly large  general  purpose  loans  to  L£>Cs, 
and  they  are  now  stuck  with  them  whether 
they  like  it  or  not.  There  is  certainly  no  Jus- 
tification for  the  banks  to  try  to  narrow 
their  role  at  this  stage.  Indeed,  it  is  rather 
disappointing  to  find  the  report  crudely 
shifting  the  blame  for  the  debt  crisis  on  to 
the  debtor  and  creditor  governments,  as  if 
the  banks  had  had  no  part  in  it. 

The  suggestion  in  the  report  that  oppor- 
tunities be  enlarged  for  conversions  of  debt 
to  equity,  deserves  support  but,  like  the  pro- 
vision of  more  trade  finance,  only  with  the 
recognition  that  It  does  not  address  the  cen- 
tral problem  of  the  LDCs'  needs  for  cash. 
Even  if  the  present  amount  of  debt-equity 
swaps  (about  $2bn-$3bn)  were  multiplied 
many  times  it  would  have  little  impact  on  a 
debt  mountain  several  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  high. 

Nobody  can  force  the  banks  to  lend  good 
money  on  top  of  bad,  as  experience  with  the 
Baker  plan  has  already  shown,  but  neither 
can  they  walk  away  from  their  existing  in- 
volvement, or  hope  that  some  official  fairy 
godmother  will  bail  them  out.  What  they 
might  usefully  discuss  is  the  price  they  are 
prepared  to  pay  to  encourage  a  t>all  out.  by 
passing  on  their  claims  at  the  kind  of  dis- 
counts which  their  provisioning  now  begins 
to  suggest.  As  it  stands,  they  show  more  re- 
alism about  the  problem  than  at>out  the  so- 
lution. 


DR.  ROBERT  L.  SINSHEIMER  RE- 
TIRING AS  CHANCELLOR  OP 
UCSC 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1987 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Robert  L 
Sinsheimer,  who  has  served  as  chancell(x  of 
the  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  for 
neariy  10  years,  will  retire  on  June  30.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  tell  my  colleagues  of  his 
accomplishments. 

Dr.  Sinsheimer  has  been  a  fine  administra- 
tor and  educator,  and  he  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  scientist  as  well.  Follow- 
ing is  a  brief  biography  of  Dr.  Sinsheimer 
which  should  give  my  colleagues  some  indica- 
tion of  ttie  quality  of  work  he  has  performed 
during  a  long  and  varied  career: 

Biography  of  Robert  L.  Sinsheimer 

Robert  Louis  Sinsheimer  was  appointed 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia as  Chancellor  of  the  Santa  Cruz  campus 
in  March  1977.  and  took  office  Septemtier  1 
of  that  year,  upon  Angus  E.  Taylor's  retire- 
ment. A  scientist  of  international  distinc- 
tion, he  made  significant  breakthrougtis  in 
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the  field  of  genetic  research  by  artificially 
creating  strands  of  DNA  (deoxyribonucleic 
acid),  the  universal  genetic  material  in  all 
forms  of  life.  He  also  brought  to  the  Santa 
Cruz  campus  a  strong  record  as  both  teach- 
er and  administrator,  most  recently  as 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Biology  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

Chancellor  Sinshelmer  was  bom  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  on  February  5,  1920.  He  attend- 
ed high  school  In  Chicago,  and  tooli  his  S.B. 
degree  in  quantitative  biology  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  1941.  He 
followed  this  with  a  master's  degree  in  bio- 
physics, taken  in  1942.  then  served  as  a  staff 
member  at  the  MIT  Radiation  Laboratory, 
designing  radar  equipment  for  airplanes.  He 
returned  to  research  in  1946.  and  received 
his  Ph.D.  degree  in  biophysics  from  MIT  in 
1948.  He  Uught  briefly  at  MIT  before 
moving  to  Iowa  State  College  in  1949.  where 
he  served  as  Associate  F>rofessor  and  later 
Professor  of  Biophysics.  In  1957  he  accepted 
the  post  of  Professor  of  Biophysics  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  where  he 
worked  for  the  next  twenty  years,  the  last 
nine  of  them  as  Chairman  of  the  Biology 
Division,  before  accepting  the  post  of  Chan- 
cellor at  Santa  Cruz. 

During  Dr.  Sinshelmer's  time  at  Caltech 
he  and  his  colleagues  succeeded  in  isolating, 
purifying,  and  finally  replicating  syntheti- 
cally the  DNA  of  the  virus  Phi  X  174.  This 
feat,  which  has  been  caUed  "the  closest 
anyone  has  yet  come  to  creating  life  in  the 
laboratory."  earned  him  international  ac- 
claim as  a  pioneer  in  nucleic  acid  research. 
He  was  named  California  Scientist  of  the 
Tear  1968,  and  awarded  the  Beijerinck  Vi- 
rology Medal  by  the  Royal  Netherlands 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Letters  in  Decem- 
ber 1969.  He  has  also  used  his  position  as  an 
Mknowledged  authority  in  this  controver- 
sial field  to  warn  the  public  of  the  potential 
long-range  hazards  in  uncontrolled  recombi- 
nant DNA  research. 

Dr.  Sinshelmer's  major  fields  of  scientific 
Interest  have  been  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  nucleic  acids:  the  reiilication 
of  nucleic  acids:  bacterial  viruses:  the  biolog- 
ical effects  of  ultraviolet  radiation;  and  the 
biological  applications  of  ultraviolet  and  in- 
frared spectroscopy. 

A  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Dr.  Sinsheimer  is  on  the  Editorial 
Board  of  its  Proceedings,  and  a  member  of 
its  Institute  of  Medicine.  He  was  Chairman 
of  the  Editorial  Board  from  1972-1981.  He  is 
also  a  fellow  at  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences:  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Biological  Chemists:  the  Bio- 
physical Society:  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  of  the 
Jane  Coffin  Childs  Memorial  Fund  for  Med- 
ical Research:  the  visiting  Committee  of  the 
College  of  Arts  &  Sciences.  Northwestern 
University;  member  of  the  U.S.  National 
Committee  for  the  International  Union  of 
Biochemistry  (9/81-6/86).  He  holds  honor- 
ary Sc.D.  degrees  from  St.  Olaf  College  and 
from  Northwestern.  He  has  authored  some 
200  publications  in  his  various  areas  of  re- 
search interest. 

Dr.  Sinshelmer  currently  resides  on 
campus  with  his  wife  Karen.  He  has  three 
children,  one  of  whom  is  a  graduate  of 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect  that  while  Dr.  Sin- 
sheimer is  officially  retiring,  his  scientific  wofk 
will  continue.  Regardless,  he  can  be  pr(}(XJ  of 
a  lifetime  of  acxomplishment,  and  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  congratulating  him 
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on  his  retirement  and  wishing  him  the  best  of 
kjck  in  the  future. 


June  24,  1987 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  (JUNE  20) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

or  INDIANA 
nf  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  20.  1787. 
Connecticut's  Oliver  Ellsworth  sought  to  allay 
the  concerns  of  the  smaller  States'  (telegates 
by  proposing  that  the  phrase  "a  national  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  established"  be  stricken 
from  the  Virginia  Plan. 

The  klea  of  a  "national"  government  was 
still  frightening  to  some  delegates  especially 
because  many  delegations  had  strict  instruc- 
tions to  make  only  limited  alteratlor^  In  \he 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

After  making  the  cosmetic  change,  the  Con- 
vention then  heard  a  last-ditch  eff<x1  to  main- 
tain a  one-house  legislature.  Several  dele- 
gates argued  that  the  existing  Ckjntinental 
Congress  had  successfully  conducted  the  War 
of  Independence  against  the  British. 

George  Washington  was  one  of  tf>e  many 
delegates  In  attendance  wf>o  would  testify  to 
tfte  Inadequacy  of  tfie  (Continental  Congress' 
efforts  In  the  Revolution  arvj  so  tfie  proposal 
was  voted  down. 


THE  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
Insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
June  24,  1987,  Into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Thk  Economic  Outlook 

Last  month  the  economic  recovery  from 
the  1981-82  recession  passed  the  i'A  year 
mark.  In  only  a  few  more  months,  the 
present  expansion  could  t>ecome  the  longest 
period  of  peacetime  growth  in  U.S.  history. 

No  one  considers  this  a  lx)om  time,  but. 
for  most  American  families,  the  economic 
recovery  has  been  a  time  of  relative  prosper- 
ity. Inflation  has  been  low.  averaging  less 
than  4%  since  1983.  Prices  last  year  rose 
only  1.1%.  the  lowest  inflation  rate  in  25 
years.  Jotis  are  plentiful  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Even  the  Midwest,  passed  over 
during  the  first  part  of  the  recovery,  has 
t>een  experiencing  renewed  job  growth. 
More  than  112  million  Americans  are  now  at 
work,  higher  than  ever  before.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  has  fallen  to  6.3%.  the  lowest 
level  since  1979.  With  lower  Interest  rates. 
American  families  have  t>een  able  to  buy  7.5 
million  new  homes  and  more  than  44  mil- 
lion new  cars  since  the  recovery  began. 

But  unlike  the  19SOs  and  early  1960s, 
when  growth  and  prosperity  gave  rise  to  un- 
bounded optimism  in  our  future,  this  expan- 
sion has  been  accompanied  by  many  ques- 
tions at>out  the  vitality  of  our  economy. 

We  have  had  steady  economic  growth 
during  this  recovery,  but  it  has  been  disap- 
pointingly  low— just   2.5%   in   recent  years 


compared  to  3.1%  during  the  1970s  and  4.3% 
during  the  1960s.  This  slow  growth  has  held 
down  wages  for  many  workers.  Hourly  em- 
ployees in  private  industry  have  seen  their 
earnings  rise  less  thtm  1%  since  1982.  after 
subtracting  the  effects  of  inflation.  Most 
new  jobs  are  in  service  industries,  where  av- 
erage wages  are  lower  than  in  manufactur- 
ing or  construction.  Many  families  now  re- 
quire two  workers  to  meet  their  financial 
obligations. 

A  major  source  of  concern  throughout  the 
recovery  has  been  the  federal  budget  deficit. 
In  three  of  the  last  five  years,  it  has  exceed- 
ed $200  billion.  In  a  break  with  past  experi- 
ence—and counter  to  Administration  predic- 
tions—the deficit  has  not  been  reduced  by 
economic  growth.  Our  national  debt  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  6  years,  to 
well  over  $2  trillion. 

During  this  same  period,  our  merchandise 
trade  deficit  with  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
soared,  from  $28  billion  in  1981  to  $144  bil- 
lion last  year.  Less  than  half  of  the  manu- 
facturing jobs  lost  during  the  1981-82  reces- 
sion have  since  been  recovered.  In  fact,  ten 
major  manufacturing  industries,  including 
steel  and  textiles,  have  continued  to  lose 
jobs  during  the  economic  expansion.  While 
manufacturing  productivity  has  improved  in 
recent  years,  productivity  in  the  rest  of  the 
economy  has  been  flat. 

Other  concerns  are  that  Americans  are 
not  saving  and  that  debt  is  rising.  In  the 
first  four  months  of  1987.  U.S.  households 
saved  less  than  3%  of  their  incomes,  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  8%  during  the  1970s. 
While  saving  has  reached  a  record  low.  debt 
is  at  record  heights.  U.S.  household,  govern- 
ment, and  nonfinancial  corporate  debt  has 
soared  to  a  staggering  $7.8  trillion,  almost 
double  the  level  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  a  much  higher  ratio  than  normal. 

Given  the  mix  of  positive  and  negative 
trends  in  the  economy,  what  Is  the  outlook 
for  the  rest  of  1987  and  l)eyond?  The  two 
major  questions  asked  by  Hoosiers  about 
the  economy  are  whether  we  can  anticipate 
a  re-emergence  of  inflation  and  whether  a 
recession  is  in  the  offing. 

Recently,  both  inflation  and  interest  rates 
have  turned  up.  Interest  rates  have  jumped 
sharply  across  the  txiard,  with  mortgage 
rates  climbing  from  under  9%  a  few  months 
ago  to  almost  11%  currently.  Prices  this 
year  have  l>een  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of 
6%.  due  partly  to  higher  energy  prices  and 
partly  to  higher  prices  for  imports.  Econo- 
mists foresee  prices  rising  at  a  4-5%  rate  the 
rest  of  this  year.  Inflation  is  back,  but  fortu- 
nately not  at  1970s  levels. 

Overall,  economists  do  not  expect  a  return 
soon  to  double-digit  inflation.  Inflation  is 
caused  basically  by  too  much  money  chasing 
too  few  goods.  Yet  in  recent  years,  there  has 
developed  a  significant  world  overcapacity 
to  produce  goods,  including  surplus  capacity 
for  cars  and  manufactured  goods,  oil.  and 
agricultural  products.  Moreover,  consumers 
in  recent  years  have  been  buying  at  record 
levels,  and  now  seem  to  be  retreating  t>e- 
cause  of  heavy  debts.  The  greatest  inflation- 
ary threat  is  the  declining  value  of  the  U.S. 
dollar.  The  cheaper  dollar  likely  means 
higher  prices  for  imported  goods  and  the 
domestic  goods  competing  with  them. 

We  are  hearing  more  talk  now  about  a 
possible  recession,  though  few  economists 
are  predicting  one  before  1989.  One  concern 
is  simply  the  length  of  the  current  recov- 
ery—few recoveries  last  this  long,  eventually 
running  up  against  constraints  to  further 
growth.  If  interest  rates  and  inflation  con- 
tinue to  rise,  they  could  be  two  such  con- 
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straints.  High  Interest  rates  could  easily 
choke  off  economic  growth,  as  could  meas- 
ures by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  tighten  the 
money  supply  to  head  off  inflation.  Another 
threat  to  the  economy  is  high  U.S.  debt. 
The  current  period  of  economic  growth  has 
been  fueled  largely  by  heavy  spending  and 
borrowing  at  all  levels— consumer,  corpo- 
rate, government.  The  likelihood  of  a  reces- 
sion becomes  greater  as  consumers  and 
others  reach  the  limite  of  their  borrowing. 
The  economy  Is  also  vulnerable  to  shocks 
arising  from  disagreements  between  the 
U.S.  and  Its  trading  partners  over  how  to  re- 
solve the  global  trade  imbalance. 

Even  If  1987  is  not  a  banner  year,  we 
simply  must  strive  to  make  progress  on  fun- 
damental problems  that  will  strengthen  our 
longer-term  prospects.  Congress  and  the 
President  must  do  a  better  job  of  reducing 
the  federal  deficit.  Difficult  choices  still  lie 
ahead  on  spending  cuU  and  revenue  in- 
creases. The  decline  in  the  dollar  has  im- 
proved the  ability  of  American  goods  to 
compete  in  the  world  economy,  and  passing 
the  trade  bill  should  help  open  more  foreign 
markets  to  our  products.  We  should  contin- 
ue our  efforts  to  get  Germany  and  Japan  to 
take  steps  to  l)ecome  less  dependent  on  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.  to  support  their  own  eco- 
nomic growth.  Reducing  Inflationary  pres- 
sures win  be  a  major  challenge  for  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Low  sav- 
ings, high  debt,  and  low  productivity  growth 
also  stand  In  the  way  of  achieving  our  full 
potential. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  TARGETS  IRAN 
UKES  TO  ATTACK 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wouW  like 
to  continue  the  series  of  speeches  I  have 
been  giving  on  the  Persian  Gulf  by  looking  at 
wtiat  Iran  has  been  doing  on  Its  side  of  the 
tanker  war  In  the  gulf. 

There  are  some  very  Instructive  lessons  to 
be  learned.  For  one  thing,  the  Iranians  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  uncertain  about  chal- 
lenging others,  especially  the  superpowers. 
They  test  the  waters  and  see  what  they  can 
get  away  with.  If  they  meet  firm  resistance, 
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they  retreat.  We  have  not  been  denrranstrating 
much  In  tf>e  way  of  firmr>ess. 

Secor)d,  the  Iranians  are  pror>e  to  error.  Tfie 
Iraqis  hit  the  Stark,  but  it  could  have  been  the 
Iranians.  The  Iranians,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  take  far  greater  care  tfian  ttie 
Iraqis  in  cfiecking  out  targets.  Tfwy  cfieck  a 
target  visually  t>efore  firing,  unlike  the  Iraqis. 
But  VnaX  hasn't  made  the  Iranians  error  free. 

Third,  the  Iranians  have  shown  great  Inven- 
tiver>ess — while  we  have  demonstrated  lazi- 
ness in  responding  to  their  Inventiveness. 
Quite  simply,  they  are  a  step  ahead  of  us  and 
will  remain  so  until  we  ti'eat  their  Ingenuity 
with  respect. 

Tf>ese  lessons  come  out  of  tfw  history  of 
tfie  tanker  war  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  According 
to  data  collected  by  Lloyd's  Maritime  Informa- 
tion Service  In  London.  Iraq  Initiated  attacks 
on  shipping  In  May  1981.  Over  the  next  3 
years.  Bagfidad's  attacks  were  rather  desulto- 
ry and  erratic.  Most  of  the  attacks  were  on 
freighters  rattier  than  tankers;  most  were 
bound  for  ports  In  the  nortfiem  gulf,  especially 
In  the  Khor  Musa  Channel,  well  to  the  north  of 
Iran's  principal  oil  terminal  at  Kharg  Island. 
Iran  dWn't  respond.  The  Iraqis  were  hitting 
vessels  flying  the  Iranian  flag  or  heading  into 
Iranian  ports.  But  Iraq's  ports  on  Its  minuscule 
bit  of  gulf  coasMlne  were  closed  In  the  open- 
ing days  of  tfie  war,  so  tfiere  were  no  Iraqi- 
flag  or  Iraqi-destined  ships  for  tfie  Iranians  to 
target. 

Then,  on  April  18,  1984,  the  Iraqis  fired  a 
missile  at  the  Panamanian  tanker  Rover  Star 
as  It  was  one  mile  off  Kharg.  No  serious 
damage  was  done. 

One  week  later,  on  April  25,  the  Iraqis 
stiuck  a  Saudi-flag  supertanker,  the  179,000 
ton  Safir^a  Al-Arab,  after  it  left  Kharg.  The  mis- 
sile set  off  an  explosion  and  fire.  The  ship 
was  a  total  loss. 

On  May  7,  the  Iraqis  attacked  another 
Saudi-flag  tanker,  the  65,000  ton  Al-Ahood, 
after  It  had  loaded  at  Kharg.  It  too  caught  fire 
and  was  eventually  declared  a  total  loss. 

On  May  13,  Iran  responded  for  the  first 
time.  An  Iranian  aircraft  fired  a  missile  at  the 
Kuwaiti  tanker  Umm  Casbah  as  it  was  carrying 
Kuwaiti  oil  down  the  gulf.  The  missile  started 
no  fire  and  did  only  minor  damage.  Under  the 
proposed  reflagging  plan,  that  ship,  the  Umm 
Casbah,  Is  atx>ut  to  become  the  American-flag 
tanker  Ocean  City. 
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That  effectively  began  tfie  tanker  war. 
Bagfidad  tfiereafter  concentrated  its  fire  on 
tankers  fieaded  to  or  from  Kfiarg  Island. 

Iran  responded,  stowty  escalating  its  re- 
sponses. In  1984  and  1985,  Iran  attacked  45 
percent  as  many  ships  as  Iraq.  In  1986,  tfie 
Iranians  hit  62  percent  as  many  ships  as  ttie 
Iraqis.  This  year,  Iran  has  hit  100  percent  as 
many  as  Iraq.  This  year  each  side  has  hit  26 
vessels.  Iran  Is  now  responding  tit-for-tat. 

The  slow  escalation  by  Iran,  fiowever,  hints 
at  an  uncertainty  on  Tehran's  part.  As  it  fias 
gotten  away  with  its  attacks.  It  fias  escalated 
the  war  on  neutral  shipping.  Perfiaps,  If  ttiere 
had  been  a  firm  response  earlier,  ttie  Iranians 
would  fiave  tiacked  off. 

Three  years  ago,  for  example,  tfie  Iranians 
started  sending  aircraft  in  action  just  off  the 
Saudi  coast.  The  Saudis  shot  down  an  Iranian 
Phantom.  Tehran  didn't  scream.  It  simply 
stopped  sending  planes  to  the  Saudi  skje  of 
the  gulf.  The  Islamic  Republic  does  respect 
firmness. 

The  accompanying  chart  sfiows  every 
vessel  attacked  by  Iran  since  the  start  of 
1986.  That's  a  total  of  67  ships  over  17 
months.  Prior  to  that,  Iran  hit  anotfier  32  ves- 
sels over  20  months.  Its  concento^ated  effort 
on  the  tanker  war  really  begins  at  tfie  top  of 
this  table. 

The  table  Illustrates  a  number  of  Interesting 
and  curious  points. 

First,  Iran  can  make  mistakes.  It  has  Its  own 
variant  of  the  Stark  attack.  On  June  28,  1986, 
Iran  hit  one  of  its  own  vessels.  Iran  had 
leased  the  Cypriot-reglstered  tanker  Superior 
to  shuttle  oil  from  Kharg  Island  south  to  Sirri 
Islarid  near  the  south  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Iran  had  started  running  such  a  shuttle  service 
because  the  Iraqi  attacks  were  discouraging 
foreign  vessel  from  calling  at  Kharg.  The 
Iraqis  fired  a  missile  at  Superior  May  6,  start- 
ing a  fire.  The  Iranians  towed  Superior  Into 
p>ort,  but  couldn't  repair  It.  So  tfiey  took  It 
across  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Arab  shaikh- 
dom  of  Dubai,  where  the  war  tias  generated  a 
corps  of  workmen  skilled  at  damage  repairs. 
While  anchored  off  Dubai,  the  Iranians  fired  a 
missile  at  Superior  and  finished  It  off.  The  ship 
was  eventually  broken  up  for  scrap.  One  year 
before  the  Stark  attack,  that  was  a  warning  of 
the  possibility  of  error. 
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One  year  to  the  day  after  the  Iranians  hit 
their  own  ship,  they  hit  a  Soviet  freighter  in 
tfie  gulf.  This  was  an  attack  from  gunboats 
operated  by  the  Pasdaran,  which  are  the  Irani- 
an Revolutionary  Guards.  What  isn't  krKJwn  is 
wtiether  this  attack  was  an  error  by  the  less 
professional  Pasdaran — or  a  conscious  attack 
by  an  overzealous  Pasdar  commander— or  a 
test 

The  Iranians  had  anotf>er  run-in  with 
Moscow  last  year.  Iran  had  stopped  innumera- 
ble freighters  and  searched  them  for  military 
supplies  destined  for  Iraq.  Military  goods  are 
contraband  of  war  arKJ  can  legally  t)e  seized 
t>y  Iran.  But  the  Iranians  allow  Soviet  freight- 
ers loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  military  sup- 
piles  to  sail  the  gulf  on  an  average  of  one  per 
week  without  stopping. 

For  a  long  time,  the  Soviets  didn't  even 
bother  escorting  those  freighters.  Then  last 
September,  an  Iranian  Navy  ship  stopped  a 
Soviet  freighter,  searched  It.  found  weapons, 
and  ordered  it  into  port  to  be  unloaded.  The 
freighter  didn't  stay  in  port  long,  however.  It 
was  set  free  and  sailed  for  Kuwait  wfiere  it  un- 
loaded all  Its  military  goods  for  Iraq.  It's  possi- 
ble an  overzealous  Iranian  skipper  hauled  that 
ship  into  port.  But  ttiat  seems  unlikely  sirKe 
Iranian  warships  had  long  t)een  stopping  arKJ 
searching  vessels  and  had  obviously  been 
very  careful  to  avoid  Soviet  freighters.  There- 
fore, it's  quite  possible  ttie  Iranians  were  test- 
ing the  Soviets  by  stopping  that  ship.  If  so,  the 
fact  that  the  freighter  was  set  free  with  all  its 
contraband  intact  would  Indk^ite  that  the  Sovi- 


ets had  been  very  firm  with  Tehran.  Again, 
that  is  evidence  ttiat  the  Iranians  are  not  fool- 
ish and  respect  firmness,  something  they 
have  not  seen  out  of  Washington.  The  Sovi- 
ets, incidentally,  now  provide  naval  warships 
to  escort  those  freighters  laden  with  military 
equipment. 

Looking  at  the  table  in  the  column  marked 
"Flag."  we  see  that  Iran  has  eclectic  tastes. 
Since  January  1986,  it  has  struck  ships  flying 
the  flags  of  19  different  countries.  The  big 
winners  are  the  flags  of  convenience:  12  Libe- 
rian  ships  and  9  Panamanian  vessels  have 
been  hit.  Then  there  have  been  six  Greek  and 
five  Cypriot  vessels,  and  four  each  from  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait.  One  of  the  Kuwaiti  flag 
vessels  on  the  list  is  the  Al-Funtas,  which  will 
soon  become  the  U.S. -flag  vessel  Middleton. 
Another  of  the  vessels  to  be  reflagged,  Kazi- 
mah,  was  hit  twice  by  the  Iranians  in  1985. 
Thus,  three  of  the  1 1  tankers  to  be  reflagged 
have  already  t>een  stuck  by  Iran. 

The  Iranians  have  also  hit  three  French  and 
two  British  ships — although  those  countries 
maintain  warships  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Iranians  have  not,  however,  ever  struck  an 
American  vessel.  They  have  had  plenty  of  op- 
portunity. An  American  tanker  sails  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  an  average  of  once  a  week, 
going  to  Bahrain  to  pksk  up  a  load  of  fuel  for 
the  U.S.  Navy.  Since  Iran  tiegan  attacking 
ships,  there  have  t)een  about  150  trips  into 
the  gulf  by  tankers  flying  the  American  flag. 
They  have  all  been  ascorted  by  ttie  U.S. 
Navy. 


Going  back  to  the  chart  and  looking  at  the 
"Destination"  column,  it  t)ecomes  clear  that 
Iran  is  now  concentrating  on  vessels  calling  at 
Kuwaiti  ports.  In  the  9  months  since  last  Sep- 
tember, 25  of  the  34  ships  attacked  have  had 
Kuwait  as  their  destination.  Of  the  remaining 
nine  attacks,  eight  have  t>een  on  Saudi-bound 
shipping  and  the  destination  of  the  ninth  is  un- . 
known. 

Before  last  Septemt)er,  it  was  a  different 
story.  From  January  through  August  1986,  20 
of  the  32  ships  hit  by  Iran  had  Saudi  destina- 
tions and  only  three  were  going  to  Kuwait. 
The  concentration  clearly  shifted  from  Saudi 
destinations  to  Kuwaiti  destinations  in  Sep- 
temt)er. 

Tfie  administration  has  made  the  point  that 
Kuwait  sought  American  assistance  because 
of  that  concentration  on  Kuwaiti-tiound  tar- 
gets. Kuwait  first  made  known  its  interest  in 
aid  on  Novemt>er  1,  according  to  the  adminis- 
tration's chronology.  But,  if  you  put  your  hand 
,Dver  the  table  so  as  to  obscure  the  ships  hit 
after  Novemtser  1,  it  is  not  at  all  obvious  that 
the  Iranian  effort  is  concentrated  on  Kuwait- 
bound  vessels.  That  doesn't  really  become 
ot>vlous  until  later. 

Turning  to  tfie  column  marked  "Nature  of 
attack,"  one  can  see  how  the  Iranians  have 
Improvised.  From  the  start  of  their  attacks  in 
May  1984,  they  generally  fired  missiles  from 
F-4  Pfiantoms.  One  year  later,  they  started 
using  helicopters  as  well.  By  the  time  this 
table  starts,  the  planes  were  being  used  less 
and  ttie  fielicopters  predominate. 
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The  Iranians  startec'  using  Maverick  antitank 
missiles,  with  a  warhead  too  small  to  do  much 
damage  to  a  tanker  unless  ttiey  got  a  lucky 
hit.  The  shelf  life  on  the  Mavericks  we  sold 
tfie  Stiah  expired,  tiowever,  and  the  Iranians 
may  well  have  used  up  tfieir  entire  supply, 
forcing  them  to  use  whatever  they  could  buy. 
They  may  have  t>een  taken  by  some  sharpies. 
A  look  at  the  last  column  shows  a  large 
number  of  ships  hit  by  missiles  that  never  ex- 
ploded, which  hints  that  some  arms  merchant 
made  a  bundle  by  selling  Tehran  a  batch  with 
a  lot  of  defective  missiles. 

Last  September,  just  as  Iran  focused  its  at- 
tention on  Kuwaitl-lxjund  vessels,  it  also  start- 
ed using  missiles  from  Navy  ships  for  the  first 
time.  At  the  same  time,  air  attacks  just  about 
came  to  an  end.  In  the  last  8  months,  there 
has  been  only  a  solitary  air  attack  on  a  ship- 
two  missiles  fired  from  a  helicopter  at  a  Japa- 
nese liquid  petroleum  gas  carrier.  Both  mis- 
siles missed. 

In  the  period  late  last  year  that  saw  the 
phasing  out  of  air  attacks  and  the  start  of  Ira- 
nian Navy  attacks,  another  novelty  occurred. 
On  November  15,  a  small  bulk  carrier  flying 
the  flag  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates  reported 
that  it  was  attacked  by  two  Iranian  guntxjats. 
This  may  have  been  the  first  appearance  of 
tfie  Pasdar  Navy.  Khomeini  had  earlier  author- 
ized the  Revolutionary  Guards  to  start  their 
own  air  and  maritime  arms,  thereby  replicating 
the  regular  armed  forces,  with  which  many 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  regime  do  not  feel 
comfortable. 

Since  February,  there  have  many  reports  of 
attacks  by  gunboats.  Guntxjat  is  not  really  the 
right  term.  Ttiese  are  small  launches  that  pull 
up  beside  ships;  the  Pasdaran  on  board  then 
fire  machine  guns,  mortars,  and  rocket-pro- 
pelled grenades  [RPG's]  at  the  ships.  The 
Pasdar  attacks  now  predominate.  In  fact,  no 
regular  Navy  vessel  has  fired  on  a  ship  since 
April  1 1 . 

The  latest  Iranian  innovation  appeared  May 
1 7_the  same  day  the  Stark  was  struck.  That 
day.  Marshal  Chuikov.  the  first  Soviet  freighter 
leased  to  Kuwait  made  her  first  arrival  at  a 
Kuwaiti  port.  As  she  sailed  down  the  channel, 
she  struck  a  mine.  In  the  weeks  since,  three 
more  ships  have  struck  mines  in  that  same 
area. 

It  could  be  coincidence— but  it  looks  more 
like  Iranian  ingenuity.  Both  Iran  and  Iraq 
sowed  mines  in  the  other's  hartjors  eariy  in 
the  war.  Many  of  them  have  floated  loose. 
Every  several  weeks  one  washes  up  on  a 
beach  somewhere  in  the  gulf.  But  the  pres- 
erKe  of  four  mines  in  the  same  shipping  chan- 
nel is  suspicious — especially  when  the  first 
ship  hit  is  the  first  tanker  leased  to  Kuwait  by 
the  Soviets. 

The  suspicion  is  fed  by  a  Tass  dispatch 
from  Kuwait.  It  sakj  that  Soviet  seamen  on 
board  the  tanker  saw  a  speedboat  ap- 
proached unlighted  after  the  explosion,  stop 
some  2  miles  away,  watch  the  Soviets  for 
more  than  an  hour  without  offering  assistance, 
and  then  speed  away— still  without  any  lights. 
A  mine  makes  sense.  The  Iranians  certainly 
aren't  happy  about  ttie  Soviet  and  American 
assistance  for  Kuwait.  But  they  are  also  reluc- 
tant to  attack  a  superpower  directly.  Loose 
mines  are  a  known  problem  in  the  gulf,  so  no 
blame  would  likely  accrue  to  the  Iranians. 
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The  mine  should  be  taken  very  seriously.  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  ttiat  tfie  U.S.  Navy 
coukJ  l)e  sent  to  the  txittom  of  tfie  gulf  tiy  tfie 
occasional  Iranian  mine.  But  a  ready  willing- 
ness to  dismiss  ttie  mine  threat  is  tieavy  with 
deja  vu.  The  marines  in  Beirut  didn't  act  like 
there  wds  a  serious  threat  either.  Despite  that 
experience,  the  United  States  military  still 
tends  to  dismiss  the  Iranians  and  their  follow- 
ers as  just  so  many  looney  fanatics.  The  mili- 
tary mind  only  takes  Iran  seriously  when  it 
gets  a  classic  weapon  like  the  Silkworm.  But 
the  Iranian  revolutionary  regime  has  not  relied 
on  conventional  weapons.  It  has  made  a  spie- 
cialty  of  unconventional  tactics.  The  tactics 
are  simple  and  unsophisticated. 

It  shouldn't  be  hard  to  defeat  the  Iranian 
mine  tactic.  But  when  we  have  deployed  the 
resources  to  do  that,  tfie  Iranians  and  their 
allies  won't  go  away.  They  will  come  back 
with  something  else.  They  used  the  truck 
tx)mb  very  effectively  in  Lei>anon.  We  don't 
hear  of  truck  bombs  anymore,  do  we?  That's 
because  the  Israelis  eventually  managed  to 
counter  that  threat.  The  Iranians  and  their 
allies  don't  continue  tianging  their  head 
against  the  wall  by  using  an  ineffective  tactic. 
They  shifted.  They  now  kidnap  Americans.  We 
have  not  yet  figured  out  how  to  counter  that 
tactic,  so  it  remains  an  active  one. 

Now,  it  appears  to  t)e  mines  in  the  gulf. 
That's  a  manageable  threat.  We  can  deploy 
the  resources  to  contain  it.  But  before  the 
Pentagon  pats  itself  on  the  back  for  doing  so, 
it  must  understand  the  Iranian  mindset.  In 
Tehran,  they  are  already  working  on  a  tactic 
to  tie  tried  after  the  mine.  Our  mindset,  which 
doesn't  treat  them  seriously,  simply  allows 
them  to  stay  one  step  ahead  of  us. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  there  are 
some  vety-iostructive  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  this  revieyof  the  tanker  war. 

First,  the  lraraan«-»»we  shown  themselves 
to  be  uncertain  about  challenging  others, 
especially  the  superpowers.  They  test  the 
waters  and  see  what  they  can  get  away  with. 
If  they  meet  firm  resistance,  they  retreat.  We 
have  not  tieen  demonstrating  much  in  the  way 
of  firmness. 

Second,  tfie  Iranians  are  prone  to  error.  The 
Iraqis  hit  the  Stark,  but  it  could  have  been  the 
Iranians.  The  Iranians,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  take  far  greater  care  than  the 
Iraqis  in  checking  out  targets.  They  check  a 
target  visually  before  firing,  unlike  the  Iraqis. 
But  that  hasn't  made  the  Iranians  error  free. 

Third,  the  Iranians  have  shown  great  inven- 
tiveness—while we  have  demonstrated  lazi- 
ness in  responding  to  their  inventiveness. 
Quite  simply,  they  are  a  step  ahead  of  us  and 
will  remain  so  until  we  treat  their  ingenuity 
with  respect. 
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atxxjt  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature. 

Moving  ak^ng  txiskly.  tfie  delegates  voted  to 
approve  a  two-fiouse  legislature,  f^text,  ttiey 
tumed  to  the  question  of  election  of  tfie 
House — sfKXJkJ  it  t>e  chosen  directly  by  tfie 
people,  or  in  some  way  chosen  t>y  tfie  State 
legislatures? 

George  Mason  of  Virginia,  a  tenacious  de- 
fender of  individual  rights,  reminded  tfie  dele- 
gates that  "wfiatever  inconvenience  may 
attend  the  democratic  principle.  It  must  actu- 
ate one  part  of  the  Government.  It  is  tfie  only 
security  for  the  rights  of  tfie  people."  Tfie 
Convention  agreed  to  popular  election  by  a 
solid  majority. 

The  delegates  then  set  anotfier  of  tfie  en- 
during characteristics  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, choosing  a  2-year  term  as  a  com- 
promise tietween  the  annual  elections  tfien 
common  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  tfie 
longer  3-year  term  originally  proposed. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  (JUNE  21) 


HON.  PHIUP  R.  SHARP 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1987 
Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  21,  1787. 
tfie    Convention    made    important    decisions 


THE  BUDGET  CONFERENCE 
REPORT:  CONGRESS  VERSUS 
THE  TAXPAYERS 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
this  txxly  passed  a  budget  resolution  which 
makes  a  sham  of  the  budget  process,  is  an 
abomination  of  fiscal  integrity  and  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  people  of  tfiis 
country. 

This  trillion-dollar  turkey  fails  miserably  in  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  deficit-reduction  targets 
that  a  majority  in  this  House  approved  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law.  It  contains  do- 
mestic spending  increases  of  $47  t)illk>n  over 
last  fiscal  year.  And,  unt)ellevably,  it  raises 
taxes  by  $64  billion  over  3  years— $64  bilfon. 

In  anticipation  of  such  a  budget  resolution.  I 
conducted  a  districtwide  |X)II  in  Iowa's  Fifth 
Congressional  District  and  asked  my  constitu- 
tents  if  they  approved  of  a  tax  increase  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  They  reply  was  a  resound- 
ing three  to  one  margin  against  a  tax  in- 
crease, lowans  in  my  district  and  Americans  in 
every  congressional  district  in  this  country 
have  demanded  time  and  again  we  put  the 
skkJs  on  Government  spending  and  higher 
taxes.  And  what  do  we  give  them.  A  $64  bil- 
lion tax  increase. 

Not  only  is  this  a  bad  budget,  it  shows  bad 
judgment.  What  it  doesn't  take  into  account  is 
that  the  people  stand  between  this  Congress 
and  this  budget,  and  I  guarantee  you  tfiat  it  is 
their  judgment  that  will  prevail. 


A  SALUTE  TO  DWIGHT  E. 
RADCLIFF 


HON.  MICHAEL  DeWINE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1987 
Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Wednes- 
day. June  24,  1987,  Sheriff  Dwight  E.  F»ad- 
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diffe  is  being  smim  'm  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Sheritrs  Association.  I  would  lilte  to 
have  the  following  statement  entered  into  the 
CONGRESStONAL  RECORD  on  this  date.  It  is 
part  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  tt>e  Circieville  Herald 
newspaper  for  its  special  section  saluting 
Sheriff  Radcllff. 

I  take  pride  in  honoring  my  good  friend 
and  colleacue.  Sheriff  Owight  E.  Radcliff. 
Por  over  twenty-three  years,  the  Sheriff's 
personal  integrity  and  honesty  have  served 
Pickaway  County  well  in  solving  and  pre- 
venting crimes.  His  ability  to  get  to  the 
Iwttom  of  tough  cases  is  legendary. 

Sheriff  Radcliff  is  more  than  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  he  is  a  one  man  public  rela- 
tions campaign  for  Picluway  County. 
During  his  long  and  successful  career  as 
Pickaway  County  Sheriff,  he  has  put  the 
public's  interest  first  In  everything  he  does. 
He  is  an  exemplary  leader  in  civic  and  com- 
munity activities. 

I  admire  Sheriff  Radcliff's  dedication  to 
old  fashioned  values,  his  competent  ability 
to  solve  problems,  and  his  tireless  work 
ethic.  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  his  wife.  Betty,  who  has 
worked  by  the  Sheriff's  side  throughout  his 
career.  Sheriff  Radcliff's  repuUtion  is  weU 
deserved. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  Owight  E.  Radcliff 
in  tf>e  U.S.  Congress  sind  am  horxxed  to  call 
him  friend  arxj  I  salute  him. 


CARMEL  BACH  FESTIVAL 
CELEBRATES  ITS  50TH  YEAR 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

op  CAUPORNIA 
nf  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  inform  my  colleagues  that  the 
Carmel  Bach  Festival  is  b&ng  p>ut  on  this  year 
for  ttie  50th  time. 

Over  ttie  years,  the  Carmel  Bach  Festival 
has  entertained  and  enthralled  many  thou- 
sands of  listeners  in  hundreds  of  audiences  in 
locations  around  the  Carmel  area.  Its  reputa- 
tion has  grown  over  the  years,  and  it  is  now 
cortsidered  one  of  the  Nation's  premiere 
music  festivals. 

As  a  music  enthusiast  myself,  I  am  particu- 
larty  proud  of  the  Carn>el  Bach  Festival.  I 
would  like  to  take  tt)is  opportunity  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  brief  history  of  the  Bach  Festi- 
val. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  find  it  of  inter- 
est 

History  op  the  Carmel  Bach  Festival 
When  the  lights  go  down  for  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  1987  Carmel  Bach  Festival. 
the  50th  season  will  liegin.  The  Festival  has 
grown  and  changed  over  the  years,  while 
continuing  to  celebrate  the  works  of  Johann 
Set>astian  Bach,  his  contemporaries  and  mu- 
sical heirs.  Today,  it  is  a  three  week  festival 
consisting  of  concerts,  recitals,  lectures  and 
symposia.  The  B  Minor  Mass  or  one  of  the 
two  Passions  alternates  each  year  in  the 
program  and  there  is  an  opera  as  well  as 
cantatas,  orchestral  works,  and  the  special 
programming  and  pageantry  of  the  Carmel 
Mission  Basilica  performance.  The  Festival 
has  twth  an  imported  chorale  and  a  local 
chorus,  as  well  as  an  orchestra  drawn  from 
all  over  the  world  and  noted  vocal  and  in- 
strumental soloists. 
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The  full-grown  Festival  of  today  is  the 
mature  form  of  the  infant  musical  offering 
created  in  1935  by  Dene  Denny  and  Hazel 
Watrous.  Dene  E>enny  was  musician  of  the 
two.  while  Hazel  Watrous  was  more  involved 
in  the  plastic  arts:  yet  whatever  one  woman 
was  interested  in.  the  other  supported,  and 
their  two  spiritual  children,  the  Carmel 
Bach  Festival  and  the  First  Theater  in  Mon- 
terey, are  still  flourishing  institutions  of  the 
Peninsula. 

The  first  Carmel  Bach  Festival  was 
planned  in  response  to  the  enthusiasm  for  a 
performance  of  Bach  at  a  Carmel  Music  So- 
ciety concert.  Denny  and  Watrous  produced 
four  days  of  concerts  at  the  Sunset  School 
Auditorium  and  the  Carmel  Mission  Basilica 
with  Ernst  Bacon  as  guest  conductor.  Prom 
the  outset  the  founders  published  their  in- 
tention to  have  an  annual  event  and  they 
succeeded  except  for  a  gap  of  three  years 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Because  the 
1930's  were  not  a  time  of  grants  and  govern- 
ment sponsorship  of  the  arts,  Denny  and 
Watrous  had  to  dip  into  their  own  pockets 
to  make  up  the  inevitable  shortfalls  over 
the  early  years.  In  doing  so  they  t>egan  a 
tradition  of  private  financial  support  that 
has  sustained  the  Festival  and  allowed  it  to 
grow. 

The  first  Festival  also  established  the 
principle  of  having  free  lectures.  They  were 
held  at  the  Denny  Watrous  Gallery  in 
Carmel.  The  Sunday  concert  was  at  the 
Carmel  Mission  Basilica,  though  the  use  of 
that  church  lapsed  for  many  years.  Prom 
the  first,  the  heralding  brass  played  before 
the  concerts.  In  the  early  days  there  was  a 
strong  community  feeling  to  the  Festival 
and  smaller  compositions  and  selections 
from  cantatas  were  presented  t>ecause  most 
of  the  musicians  were  amateurs. 

Sacha  Jacobinoff  conducted  the  second 
Festival  and  Ralph  Linsley  was  the  pianist. 
Linsley  remained  the  l>ackbone  of  the  Festi- 
val until  his  retirement  after  the  1981 
season.  The  fourth  annual  Festival  estat>- 
lished  Gastone  Usigli  as  conductor  in  1938 
and  Alfred  Frankenstein  of  the  S.F.  Chron- 
icle lectured:  twth  men  lasted  as  partici- 
pants for  many  years— Usigli  until  1956  and 
Frankenstein  until  1962.  Also  in  1938  a 
shortened  version  of  the  B  Minor  Mass  was 
given  at  the  Mission  and  was  broadcast  na- 
tionally over  the  NBC  blue  network  on  the 
radio.  In  1938  the  compositions  of  Bach's 
sons  were  added  to  the  program,  and  organ 
recitals  were  first  given.  In  1940,  the  Festi- 
val was  expanded  to  a  full  week. 

Throughout  the  40s,  with  a  gap  of  three 
years  for  the  war,  the  program  included 
smallworlcs  of  varied  composers  such  as 
LuUy,  Gluck,  Rameau.  Scarlatti  and 
Morley— many  arranged  by  Usigli.  1950  saw 
the  Festival  begin  with  the  Mass  on  Sunday 
and  run  for  eight  days.  Excerpts  from  can- 
tatas and  the  Art  of  the  Fugue  were  pre- 
sented, often  orchestrated  by  Usigli.  Por  the 
first  time  part  of  the  St.  John  Passion  was 
presented  on  the  final  Sunday.  In  1954  the 
two  passions  of  Bach  and  Schutz  were  pre- 
sented for  contrast  and  the  The  Muscial  Of- 
fering, orchestrated  by  Usigli. 

The  Festival  of  1955  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Hazel  Watrous  who  died  that 
year.  The  program  contained  selections 
from  the  Magnif leant.  1956  was  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Usigli  and  conducted  by 
Sandor  Salgo,  with  Richard  Lert  as  guest 
conductor.  There  was  no  B  Minor  Mass  but 
instead  the  Mozart  Requiem.  Salgo's  influ- 
ence was  felt  immediately.  He  presented  the 
complete  St.  Matthew  Passion  for  the  first 
time  and  a  numt>er  of  dramatic  oratorios  by 
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other  composers.  Charpentler's  'The  Denial 
of  Christ"  was  presented  that  year  on 
Friday  night  as  a  foretaste  of  our  present 
opera  night. 

In  1958  the  Festival  was  incorporated  as  a 
non-profit  arts  organization.  Priscilla  Salgo 
was  made  assistance  Choral  Director  in  1959 
and  the  chorus  of  local  singers  and  the  cho- 
rale of  imported  singers  were  formally  sepa- 
rated. Program  notes  were  done  by  the 
music  librarian  from  Stanford  University, 
and  a  theme  for  the  Festival  was  stated— to 
endeavor  to  re-create  the  musical  and  his- 
torical environment  of  Bach's  time. 

In  1960  the  program  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Dene  Denny,  who  died  that  year. 
Sylvia  London.  Dene  Denny's  sister,  remem- 
l)ers.  "Dene  was  devoted  to  Sandor  ...  I 
think  she  felt  that  her  Bach  Festival  would 
be  safe  in  his  hands.  I  feel  that  the  Carmel 
Bach  Festival  will  become  an  institution: 
under  his  direction  and  his  able  vision  .  .  . 
Sandor  did  more  choral  work  and  was  able 
to  do  this  t>ecause  he  brought  in  a  host  of 
singers,  many  of  whom  he  worked  with  at 
Stanford  .  .  .  with  the  solid  background  of 
experienced  singers  he  is  able  to  have  mar- 
velous choral  works  and  that  has  l)een  the 
growth  of  the  Festival." 

In  1961  the  Festival  was  extended  to  ten 
days.  Salgo  reinstituted  the  use  of  the 
Carmel  Mission.  Maestro  Salgo's  innova- 
tions have  l)ecome  traditions— erudition, 
professionalism,  works  performed  in  entire- 
ty, and  a  more  dramatic  concept  of  perform- 
ance. Because  of  the  demand  for  seats,  the 
Festival  expanded  from  ten  days  to  three 
weeks  over  the  next  ten  years.  To  judge  its 
artistic  growth  one  has  only  to  compare  two 
reviews— the  first  is  by  Alfred  Frankenstein 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  "Those  of 
us  who  want  to  see  the  Carmel  Bach  Festi- 
val take  its  place  as  an  event  of  nation-wide 
importance  for  which  no  excuses  need  l)e 
made  were  greatly  encouraged.  That  goal 
has  not  l)een  attained  as  yet.  but  this  year  it 
hove  in  sight  .  . 

The  second  review  is  from  1984  by  Byron 
Belt  of  the  Newhouse  News  Service.  "Mae- 
stro Salgo 'has  clearly  mastered  the  art  of 
festival  planning  and  conducting,  and  noth- 
ing was  less  than  expert.  The  St.  Matthew 
was  the  inspired  climax  of  a  week  that  .  .  . 
mounted  to  the  soaring  final  chorus  of 
Bach's  sublime  masterpiece  with  such  logic 
and  spiritual  exhaltation  .  .  .  Bach  festivals 
are  not  all  that  unusual,  but  quality  per- 
formances remain  discouragingly  rare.  This 
in  Carmel  offered  intellectual  stimulation 
and  musical  inspiration  in  sufficient  degree 
that  four  major  events  convinced  a  willing 
debutant  that  the  combination  of  natural 
and  artistic  t>eauties  make  the  Carmel  Bach 
Festival  a  gem  among  giants  .  . 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  (JUNE  22) 


HON.  PHIUP  R.  SHARP 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of 
legislative  pay  occupied  the  Convention  on 
June  22,  1 787.  It  proved,  then  as  now,  to  be  a 
sensitive  issue. 

Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  suggested 
thai  the  States  should  provide  the  compensa- 
tion, but  Virginia's  Edmund  Randolph  insisted 
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ttiat  this  would  endanger  the  independence  of 
the  National  Legislature.  He  noted  that  "the 
wfiole  Nation  has  an  interest  in  the  attend- 
ance and  services  of  the  members.  The  Na- 
tional Treasury,  therefore,  is  the  proper  fund 
for  supporting  them." 

After  inconclusive  debate  on  tf>e  pay  ques- 
tkjn,  the  delegates  moved  to  something  they 
couM  agree  on,  voting  to  require  that  mem- 
bers of  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature  be  at 
least  25  years  of  age.  No  delegate  would 
have  t)een  denied  membership  by  the  deci- 
sion: they  ranged  in  age  from  New  Jersey's 
Jonathan  Drayton,  at  26  the  youngest  dele- 
gate, to  the  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania 
at  81. 


BUDGET  RESOLUTION  BACKED 
BY  DISTRICT  SURVEY 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
VH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 
Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
cast  the  vote  of  residents  in  Pennsylvania's 
18th  Congressional  District  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  93,  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  budget  resolution 
best  reflects  the  wishes  of  my  constituents  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  This  resolution  will  reduce 
the  deficit  by  nearly  $38  billion  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  required  levels  of  $108  billion.  While 
I— and  a  majority  of  my  constituents — would 
have  prefened  that  this  budget  held  the  line 
on  military  spending  instead  of  a  $6.4  billion 
increase,  this  budget  is  still  far  preferable  to 
the  one  offered  by  the  administration. 

The  results  of  my  spring  questionnaire  con- 
firm that  this  budget  resolution  is  on  the  right 
track  as  far  as  residents  in  suburban  Pitts- 
burgh are  concerned. 

Recently  I  mailed  my  annual  questionnaire 
to  residents  in  my  district  and  over  10,000  re- 
sponded. 

Over  70  percent  of  those  responding  finger 
Vt\e  current  txjdget  deficit  as  one  of  the  two 
most  important  problems  facing  the  country  in 
1987.  but  only  10  percent  endorse  the 
Reagan  approach  to  deficit  reduction. 

A  large  majority— 68  percent— support  a 
freeze  in  military  spending,  cuts  in  domestic 
programs  where  possible,  and  an  increase  in 
taxes  on  upper  income  levels. 

Another  22  percent  would  maintain  current 
domestic  programs  by  cutting  the  military,  and 
10  percent  support  the  Reagan  budget  pro- 
posal to  increase  military  spending,  cut  do- 
mestic spending,  and  raise  taxes  through 
higher  user  fees. 

Since  both  President  Reagan  and  Demo- 
cratic leaders  have  proposed  different  ways  to 
raise  new  revenue,  residents  were  asked 
which  source  of  new  revenues  they  would 
supp>ort. 

None  of  the  Reagan  tax  proposals  receive 
majority  support. 

The  most  popular  Reagan  tax  increase  is 
his  proposal  to  raise  national  park  fees  which 
is  supported  by  38  pe^obnt  of  the  respond- 
ents. Other  proposals  of  the  President  receive 
Mne  follO¥wng  vote  of  approval:  sell  Govern- 
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ment  assets— supported  by  32  percent;  raise 
student  loan  fees— supported  t>y  18  percent; 
increase  FHA  and  VA  mortgage  fees— sup- 
ported t>y  17  percent:  tax  black  lung  disat>ility 
benefits— supported  by  9  percent;  and  in- 
crease Medicare  premiums— supported  by  7 
percent. 

Three  of  the  alternative  tax  proposals  did 
receive  majority  support,  while  two  did  not 

Some  66  percent  of  the  respondents  sup- 
port a  delay  in  the  tax  cuts  under  last  year's 
tax  reform  bill  for  those  who  earn  atK)ve 
$150,000.  This  proposal  would  raise  $5  billion. 

Some  59  percent  support  an  increase  in 
taxes  on  cigarettes,  beer,  and  wine  which 
would  raise  $7  billion,  and  a  narrow  majority  of 
51  percent  support  a  1 -percent  transfer  tax  on 
the  sale  of  stocks  which  would  raise  $17  bil- 
lion. 

Two  other  proposals  to  increase  taxes  re- 
ceive less  support:  Delay  tax  cuts  for  those 
who  earn  above  $50,000— supported  by  46 
percent — and  impose  an  import  fee  on  foreign 
oil— supported  by  37  percent 

When  asked  directly.-^ShoukJ  the  tax 
reform  measure  of  last  year  be  changed  to 
delay  some  rate  cuts  for  the  wealthiest  Ameri- 
cans in  order  to  help  reduce  the  budget  defi- 
cit," an  overwhelming  78  percent  said  "yes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  realize  that  views 
across  the  country  may  differ  from  district  to 
district,  I  am  very  comfortable  in  my  support 
for  House  Concurrent  Resolution  93  because 
people  in  my  district  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  responsible  budget  reductions  we  are 
undertaking  in  this  resolution. 


A  LAW  THAT  BOOSTS 
INSURANCE  COSTS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  18,  1987.  I  and  several  of  our  col- 
leagues introduced  H.R.  2727,  the  Fairness  in 
Insurance  Act  of  1987.  Today,  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Bob  Hunter  and  Jay  Angoff,  of  the  Na- 
tional Insurance  Consumer  Organization,  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post.  This  article 
presents  compelling  evidence  on  the  need  for 
H.R.  2727.  I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  and  encourage  them  to 
cosponsor  this  important  bill. 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  24.  1987] 
A  Law  That  Boosts  Insurance  Costs 
(By  Bob  Hunter  and  Jay  Angoff) 

Por  the  first  time,  consumer  groups  and 
banlcs.  environmentalists  and  small  busi- 
nesses, builders  of  shopping  centers  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  state  legislators 
and  attorneys  general  and  feminist  organi- 
zations and  unions  are  working  together  in 
Washington.  Not  because  they  love  each 
other— they  don't— but  t>ecause  they  have 
all  l)een  hurt  by  a  common  enemy:  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  the  federal  law 
that  allows  insurance  companies  to  price 
fix. 

If  two  candy  stores  agreed  that  they 
would  sell  candy  bars  for  60  cents,  they 
could  l)oth  go  to  jail  for  three  years.  But 
McCarran-Ferguson  allows  Prudential  (with 
assets  totaling  $93.1  billion)  and  State  Farm 
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(assets  $30.3  billion)  to  agree  on  the  auto  in- 
surance rate  they  will  charge  a  25-year  old 
male  in  Northeast  Washington  who  drives  a 
1980  Toyota  to  work. 

The  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  also  allows 
Insurance  companies  to  do  the  following 
without  fear  of  antitrust  prosecution: 

Raise  prices  in  concert— by  500  percent  or 
1.000  percent  or  even  more. 

Refuse  to  sell  one  type  of  insurance  to  an 
individual  unless  he  also  purchases  another 
type. 

Have  an  organization  wholly  owned  by  in- 
surance companies  issue  a  rate  for  a  certain 
type  of  insurance  and  require  all  companies 
to  charge  that  rate. 

Insurers  admit  that  they  can  do  all  of 
these  things,  but  maintain  that  in  fact  they 
don't. 

For  example,  they  claim  that  insurance 
rates  rose  dramatically  last  year  not  t>ecause 
insurers  colluded  but  t>ecause  Juries  and 
judges  were  requiring  them  to  pay  out 
greater  amounts  in  personal  injury  cases 
than  they  ever  had  Ijefore. 

But  insurance  prices  rose  by  $60  billion 
last  year,  while  the  cost  of  the  entire  civil 
Justice  system— including  verdicts  and  set- 
tlements, lawyers'  and  judges'  salaries,  over- 
head and  everything  else— was  less  than 
half  that  amount,  according  to  the  industry- 
funded  Rand  Institute  for  Civil  Justice. 

Insurers  also  claim  they  do  not  refuse  to 
sell  one  type  of  insurance  unless  the  buyer 
also  another  type  of  insurance.  But  our  or- 
ganization recently  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Allstate  to  one  of  its  policy  hold- 
ers, notifying  him  that  if  he  wished  to  con- 
tinue buying  personal  umbrella  coverage 
from  Allstate,  "the  primary  liability  cover- 
ages afforded  by  the  homeowners  and  auto 
policy  must  \x  with  Allstate. " 

Finally,  insurers  claim  that  companies  do 
not  actually  charge  the  rates  published  by 
the  industry  rate-making  organizations, 
known  as  rating  bureaus.  But  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  National  Council  on  Compensa- 
tion Insurance,  the  rate-setting  organization 
to  which  all  workers'  compensation  insurers 
l>elong.  provides  that  "each  meml)er  shall 
.  .  .  adhere  to  all  filings  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  its  behalf  with  state  su- 
pervisory authorities."  And  even  when  the 
rating  bureau  does  not  expressly  require 
each  company  to  charge  the  rate  it  issues, 
many  companies  use  that  rate  as  a  l)ench- 
mark.  Por  homeowners'  coverage  of 
$150,000  in  the  District  in  September  1986, 
for  example,  the  rate  bureau  rate  was  $417; 
Fireman's  Insurance  Co.  charged  $417;  Re- 
public charged  $417;  Travelers  charged 
$414;  and  State  Farm  charged  $404. 

The  antitrust  exemption  also  allows  insur- 
ance companies  to  require,  and  Insurance 
agents  to  agree,  that  all  agenU  will  charge 
the  same  commission.  Laws  requiring  such 
arrangements— misleadingly  Itnown  as  'fair 
trade"  laws— have  been  atMlished  in  virtual- 
ly all  industries,  resulting  in  the  rise  of  dis- 
count stores.  But  they  have  not  lieen  alx)l- 
ished  in  the  insurance  industry— where 
there  are  no  discount  stores. 

Those  seeking  repeal  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry's antitrust  exemption  do  so  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Small  businesses,  consumers 
and  unions  have  seen  their  insurance  rates 
rise  because  of  exemption.  Feminists  l>elieve 
that  the  exemption  makes  it  easier  for  In- 
surers to  get  together  to  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  Envlroimientalists  see  the  ex- 
emption as  facilitating  collusion  in  insuring 
nuclear  power  plants;  banks,  which  would 
like  to  l>e  able  to  sell  insurance  (they  are 
generally  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  state 
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]jkw),  do  not  want  the  insurance  industry  to 
have  a  special  privilege  they  don't  have. 
And  law  enforcement  officials,  whether 
state  or  federal,  want  to  prevent  price- 
fixing— whether  by  candy  stores,  manufac- 
turers, insurer  or  anyone  else. 

The  last  three  presidential  administra- 
tions have  strongly  urged  repeal  of  the  anti- 
trust exemption  for  insurance.  President 
Reagan's  Federal  Trade  Commission  chair- 
man. Daniel  Oliver,  has  been  particularly 
critical  of  it. 

Yet  calls  to  repeal  the  exemption  have 
never  been  taken  seriously  because  of  the 
industry's  political  power.  Insurance  is  a 
S400  bUlion  industry  accounting  for  13  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product  (Americans 
spend  more  on  insurance  than  anything  else 
except  food  and  shelter).  It  employs  more 
than  2  million  people,  and  it  has  more  lob- 
byists and  contributes  more  money  to  politi- 
cal campaigns  than  any  other  industry.  And 
insurers  have  always  cared  more  about  re- 
taining the  exemption  than  opporents  have 
cared  about  repealing  it. 

But  this  year  may  be  different.  Beccuse  of 
the  sudden  dramatic  and  unjustified  insur- 
ance price  increases  of  the  last  two  years, 
bills  to  repeal  the  insurance  industry's  anti- 
trust exemption  are  getting  serious  consid- 
eration in  both  houses.  After  42  years.  Con- 
gress may  finally  be  realizing  that  if  it  is  il- 
legal for  two  candy  stores  in  fix  prices,  it 
should  also  be  illegal  for  State  Farm  and 
Allstate  to  fix  prices. 


RETIREMENT  OP  MAJ.  GEN. 
RICHARD  D.  KENYON 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
nt  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  and  salute  the  outstanding  military 
career  of  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Kenyon.  Gen- 
eral Kenyon  is  retiring  from  the  U.S.  Army 
after  30  years  of  patriotic  service. 

General  Kenyon  was  commissioned  a 
secorxl  lieutenant  upon  his  graduation  from 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  In  1957.  He  also 
hoWs  a  masters  degree  in  Aeronautical  Engi- 
neering from  Princeton  University  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Advanced  Management  Pro- 
gram at  Cornell  Urwersity. 

Gerwral  Kenyon  has  held  a  wide  variety  of 
Important  command  and  staff  positions  culmi- 
nating in  Ns  current  assignment  as  Chief.  Leg- 
islative Liaison.  Other  key  assignments  IrKlude 
duty  as  Deputy  CommarxJing  General-Assist- 
ant CommarxJant  of  tfie  Army  Aviation  Center 
at  Fort  Rucker,  AL  ar>d  Director  of  Weapons 
Systems  and  later  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Research,  Devek}pment  and  Acquisi- 
tion, in  Washington. 

Awards  and  decorations  wfiich  General 
Kenyon  has  received  include  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
the  Bronze  St«r  Medal,  and  ttie  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  (With  one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster). 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttwse  of  us  on  ttie  Armed 
ServKes  Committee  wtw  deal  frequently  with 
Dick  Kenyon  know  of  his  professionalism  and 
dedicatnn.  He  is  a  true  soMier  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  With  his  retirement  from 
the  Army,  America's  natiorwd  defense  is  losing 
a  valuable  resource. 
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Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Gen- 
eral Kenyon  for  his  service  to  our  country  and 
wish  tf>e  entire  Kenyon  family  all  tfte  t>est  In 
the  many  years  to  con>e. 


June  24,  1987 

Public  Service  for  public  service  is  most  de- 
served ar>d  appropriate. 


STEPHEN  JOBS  HONORED  FOR 
DISTINGUISHED  PUBLIC  SERV- 
ICE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALiroRif  lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building,  a  numt>er  of  distin- 
guished Americans  received  the  Jefferson 
Awards  from  the  American  Institute  for  Public 
Service.  These  awards  are  given  annually  "to 
fionor  the  highest  ideals  and  achievements  in 
the  field  of  put>lic  service  in  the  United 
States." 

The  award  recognizing  "the  Greatest  Public 
Service  Performed  by  an  Individual  Thirty-five 
or  Under"  was  given  to  Steven  Jobs,  the  co- 
founder  of  Apple  Computers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  tritxjte  to 
Mr.  Jobs  and  his  contribution  to  our  Nation. 
Almost  singlehandedly.  Steven  Jobs  brought 
America  into  the  personal  computer  age.  His 
entrepreneurial  achievement  is  now  an  Ameri- 
can legend— he  and  his  partner  built  the  pro- 
totype of  the  first  Apple  computer  in  a  garage, 
inspired  by  the  dream  of  producing  a  machine 
that  was  technologically  advanced  and  yet 
priced  within  the  reach  of  average  Americans. 
By  the  age  of  20,  he  saw  his  dream  become 
reality.  Steven  Jobs  became  the  head  of  the 
fastest  growing  computer  firm  in  the  United 
States. 

In  September  1965  he  resigned  as  chair- 
man of  Apple  Computer  and  started  a  new 
company,  NeXT,  Inc.  Continuing  with  this 
original  philosophy,  he  is  prepanng  to  intro- 
duce his  latest  computer— a  sophisticated  ma- 
chine capable  of  running  complex  scientific 
experiments,  simulating  human  body  mechan- 
ics, and  producing  color  animation.  The  goal 
is  to  offer  this  powerful,  but  affordable  state- 
of-tt>e-art  research  tool  to  benefit  research 
and  education. 

In  his  speech  accepting  the  Jefferson 
Award  today,  Mr.  Jobs  explained  the  phik>so- 
phy  that  motivates  him.  He  introduced  himself 
as  "a  tool  maker."  He  noted  that  as  a  young 
boy  he  had  t)een  intrigued  by  an  article  in  a 
scientific  magazine  which  compared  the  effi- 
ciency and  speed  of  animals  with  a  running 
man.  Some  animals  and  birds  like  the  Condor 
have  been  built  far  more  effectively  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  speed  than  is  man.  However, 
wfien  man  is  given  a  tjicycle  to  ride,  his  speed 
far  surpasses  that  of  the  birds  or  animals. 

Thus,  at  a  young  age,  Steve  Jobs  recog- 
nized that  it  is  man's  use  of  tools  which  gives 
him  the  advantage.  He  developed  the  strong 
desire  and  conviction  to  t}ecome  a  "tool 
maker  "  He  noted  that  he  hopes  to  continue 
building  tools  whrch  will  provkie  better  and 
more  effective  ways  for  doers  of  the  worM, 
like  ttKise  honored  today  with  the  public  serv- 
ice awards,  to  accomplish  their  important 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pay  tribute  to  Steven  Jobs. 
His  recognitk>n  by  Vne  American  Institute  for 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION— JUNE  23 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

or  INDIANA 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  debate  on  June 
23,  1 787  centered  on  the  question  of  whether 
members  of  the  legislature  might  simulta- 
neously hold  other  public  offices.  It  had  been 
common  practice  for  Memljers  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  to  also  serve  in  kxal  govern- 
ment or  in  their  own  State  legislatures. 

After  a  lively  discussion,  the  delegates  de- 
ckled that  multiple  offrce  holding  ar)d  the 
spectacle  of  legislators  jockeying  for  other  po- 
sitions and  appointments  should  have  no  part 
in  the  new  system. 

Tfie  action  strengthened  the  doctrine  of  tfie 
separatkxi  of  powers  between  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  branches.  It  also  further 
distinguished  the  U.S.  Constitution  from  the 
British  system  of  government  which  allowed 
its  offiaals  to  hold  a  combination  of  public  of- 
fices. 


MEDICARE  DIABETIC  FOOT  DIS- 
EASE PREVENTION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1987 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  the  Medicare  Diabetic  Foot  Disease 
Prevention  A-.6r,d-,ents  of  1987  The  bill 
would  provide  coverage  of  therapeutic  sfKies 
for  Medicare  beneficiaries  who  suffer  from 
severe  diatietic  foot  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  heard  tfie  story  of  a 
70-year-old  gentleman  with  diabetes  wtio  lost 
a  leg  because  of  foot  disease.  He  had  been 
under  treatment  for  an  infected  foot.  The  in- 
fection became  gangrenous  and  his  physician 
had  to  amputate  his  leg  t>elow  the  knee. 

For  financial  reasons,  the  gentleman  could 
not  afford  a  therapeutic  shoe  which  might 
have  prevented  tfie  infection  and  the  resulting 
amputation. 

Soon  after  losing  one  leg,  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman suffered  an  infection  in  his  remaining 
foot.  After  a  hospitalizatwn,  his  sister  and 
t)rother  raised  the  funds  for  an  approfxiate 
shoe.  Today,  5  months  later,  he  is  progressing 
well.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he 
will  be  ambulatory  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

If  the  gentleman  had  obtained  therapeutic 
shoes  eariy  in  his  treatment,  he  probably 
wouki  have  two  healthy  legs.  Instead,  he  ex- 
perienced two  costly  hospitalizations  and  the 
loss  of  one  leg. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  All  persons 
with  diat>etes.  particularty  the  elderly,  are  at 
risk  of  contracting  foot  disease.  Diat>etes  fre- 
quently leads  to  degeneration  of  tfie  nerves  in 
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Vt\e  feet  and  legs  with  an  accompanying  loss 
of  sensatk>n.  The  k>ss  of  feeling  and  circulato- 
ry problems  make  diabetics  susceptible  to 
injury,  ulceration,  infection  and  even  gan- 
grene— conditions  which  often  require  costly 
hospitalizations  and  even  amputations. 

Of  tf>e  2.1  millk}n  Medicare  beneficiaries 
with  diabetes,  63.000  sufer  from  severe  foot 
disease.  ^ 

The  tragedy  for  many  of  these  elderly  Amer- 
k:ans  is  that  the  hospitalizations  and  amputa- 
ttons  they  require  are  often  avoidable.  Re- 
search indicates  hospitalizations  and  amputa- 
tk>ns  due  to  severe  diabetic  foot  disease  can 
be  reduced  by  as  much  as  50  percent  if  foot 
disease  sufferers  wear  specially  fitted  thera- 
peutic shoes.  These  shoes  are  molded  to  the 
feet  to  protect  infected  areas  and  prevent  fur- 
ther damage. 

Despite  the  effectiveness  of  these  shoes, 
most  at-risk  elderly  diabetics  do  not  wear 
them — primarily  t>ecause  they  cannot  afford 
them.  These  shoes  have  an  average  cost  of 
$150  but  can  cost  as  much  as  S300  a  pair. 
Purchase  of  tfie  shoes  is  not  reimburseable  by 
Medicare.  So  physicians  often  treat  the  side 
effects  of  the  disease  which  Medicare  covers 
arxj  do  hot  prescribe  the  expensive  special 
shoes. 

This  is  a  classic  case  of  being  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish.  And,  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram as  well  as  some  of  its  beneficiaries  pay 
deariy  for  it. 

Each  year  more  than  12,000  amputations 
are  performed  on  Medicare  beneficiaries  with 
diabetes.  Beyond  the  human  cost  in  lost  mo- 
tility and  quality  of  life,  these  operations  cost 
Medicare  between  $8,600  and  $12,000  per 
patient.  And  these  statistics  do  not  include  the 
additional  hospitalizations  due  to  the  disease 
which  may  not  require  amputation,  at  aver- 
ages of  $5,000  per  admission. 

Clearty,  preventive  care  to  avoid  hospitaliza- 
tk}ns  and  loss  of  limbs  makes  good  sense, 
t)Oth  medically  and  economically. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  Medicare  payment  for  80  percent  of 
tfie  cost  of  a  pair  of  therapeutic  shoes  annual- 
ly for  those  tieneficiaries  with  severe  diabetic 
foot  disease. 

Despite  the  added  cost  of  this  new  benefit 
to  the  Medicare  Program,  it  actually  will  save 
the  program  money.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  expects  that  as  much  as  $120 
million  would  be  saved  over  the  next  5  years 
from  reduced  fiospital  costs  for  beneficiaries 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  severe  diabetic 
foot  disease. 

This  bill  gives  the  Congress  the  opportunity 
to  provide  a  cost-effective  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  advantages  of  this  meas- 
ure sF>eak  for  themselves.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting  this  im- 
portant legislation  which  will  enhance  tfie  lives 
of  so  many  elderiy  Americans. 

A  summary  of  the  t>ill  follows  the  introducto- 
ry remarks: 

Summary  or  H.R.  2768,  The  Medicare  Dia- 
betic Foot  Disease  Prevention  Amend- 
ments or  1987 

The  bill  would  provide  coverage  of  thera- 
peutic shoes  for  medicare  beneficiaries  with 
severe  diabetic  foot  disease,  when  the  physi- 
cian of  a  diabetic  beneficiary  certifies  need 
for  the  shoes.  Following  the  physician's  cer- 
tification,  a  podiatrist  or  other  qualified 
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physician  would  prescribe  the  shoes,  and 
the  shoes  would  be  fitted  and  furnished  by  a 
podiatrist  or  other  qualified  individual. 

The  certifying  physician  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  furnish  the  shoes  unless  he  is  the 
only  qualified  provider  in  the  area  to  fur- 
nish such  shoes. 

Beneficiaries  would  l)e  eligible  to  receive 
one  pair  of  shoes  per  year.  Payment  for  the 
shoes  would  t>e  limited  to  80  percent  of  the 
reasonable  charge  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  up  to 
a  limit  of  $300  for  custom  molded  shoes. 
$100  for  extra-depth  shoes,  and  $50  for  shoe 
inserts,  including  payment  for  any  expenses 
for  the  fitting  of  such  shoes.  These  limits 
may  be  lowered  by  the  Secretary  or  a  carri- 
er if  the  Secretary  finds  that  shoes  and  in- 
serts of  an  appropriate  quality  are  readily 
available  below  such  limits.  The  limits 
would  be  indexed  by  the  same  percentage 
increase  given  to  durable  medical  equipment 
for  future  years. 

This  bill  would  apply  to  shoes  furnished 
on  or  after  January  1.  1988. 


THE  ARROGANCE  OF 
IGNORANCE 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  15  edition  of  the  New  York 
Post  entitled  'The  Arrogance  of  Ignorance." 
When  the  Sandinista  Liberation  Front  and  its 
allies  overthrew  the  42-year-old  Somoza  dy- 
nasty and  came  to  power  on  July  19,  1979, 
the  victors  rode  in  on  a  wave  of  national  and 
international  goodwill.  The  general  worid  per- 
ception was  that  a  small  band  of  visionary 
retiels  had  come  to  power  with  good  inten- 
tions. Unfortunately,  rather  than  standing  for 
the  principles  of  democracy,  the  Sandinista 
regime  has  been  characterized  by  increasing 
repression  similar  to  the  pattern  followed  by 
Fidel  Castro  in  the  eariy  1960's.  This  article  il- 
lustrates what  kind  of  people  the  Sandinistas 
are,  and  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post.  May  15,  1987] 
The  Arrogance  or  Ignorance 

Bishop  John  McGarui  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Rockville  Centre  took 
advantage  of  the  funeral  of  former  CIA  di- 
rector William  Casey  to  denounce  U.S.  sup- 
port for  the  Nicaraguan  contras.  And  why 
not?  Hi.<:  captive  audience  included,  among 
other  dignitaries,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  When  else  such  an  opportu- 
nity? 

If,  however,  the  bishop  had  read  a  recent 
report  on  Nicaragua's  refugees  from  a  non- 
political  Catholic  lay  institute,  he  might 
have  felt  rather  less  justified  in  berating  the 
President  for  "the  violence  wrought  in  Cen- 
tral America"  by  U.S.  policies. 

The  New  York-based  Puebla  Institute's 
report,  entitled  "Fleeting  the  Homeland." 
makes  it  plain  that— in  the  view  of  a  cross- 
section  of  Nicaragua's  thousands  of  refu- 
gees—the principal  source  of  violence  in 
that  country  is  the  Sandinista  regime  itself. 

Refugees  claim  that  l)oth  arbitrary  impris- 
onment and  physical  torture  are  used  by  the 
regime  to  supress  political  dissent— and  to 
prevent  the  practice  of  religion.  Sandinista 
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aricraft  and  ground  troops,  they  say,  often 
bomb  and  machine-gun  defenseless  civilians 
in  regions  where  the  contra  rebels  operate. 

The  institute's  Washington  director,  Nina 
Shea,  accompanied  by  the  historian  Ronald 
Radosh,  visited  the  region  in  January.  Their 
report  is  based  on  interviews  with  more 
than  lOOv  refugees  in  four  large  United  Na- 
tions refugee  camps  in  Costa  Rica  and  Hon- 
duras. 

In  Sandinista  jails,  according  to  the 
Puebla  report,  prisoners  are  often  tor- 
tured—by means  of  severe  t>eatlngs,  the  pro- 
longed denial  of  food  and  water,  mock  exe- 
cutions and  imprisorunent  in  "hot"  cells  the 
size  of  telephone  t>ooths. 

As  for  the  military  measures.  Shea  and 
Radosh  received  reports  of  13  separate  San- 
dinista attacks  on  unarmed  civilians.  Soviet 
MI-24  Hind  gunships  and  other  aircraft- 
backed  by  ground  troops— bomt>ed  and 
strafed  farmsteads,  killing  men,  women, 
children  and  livestock.  The  aim  is  to  prevent 
supplies  from  being  turned  over  to  the  con- 
tras. 

The  Sandinista  revolution  has  driven 
some  300,000  Nicaraguans— 10  percent  of 
the  country's  population— to  seek  refuge  in 
Honduras.  Costa  Rica  and  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Puebla  report. 

Yet  it'^Washington's  support  for  the 
brave  Nicaraguans  who've  taken  up  arms 
against  this  brutal  regime  that  Bishop 
McGann.  from  his  Long  Island  vantage 
point,  rises  to  condemn.  The  bishop  might 
do  well  to  read  the  Puebla  institute's  quite 
painful  report— and  then  think  again  about 
the  misguided  tirade  he  delivered  on 
Sunday. 


ANOTHER  OUTSTANDING 
AWARD  FOR  JOHN  HARBERT 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  5 
years,  the  Greater  Birmingham  Area  Commu- 
nity Service  Award  has  t>een  presented  to  a 
distinguished  leader  in  our  community  wfio 
has  displayed  outstanding  leadership  in  and 
selfless  dedication  to  civic  and  charitable  en- 
deavors in  the  Birmingham  community.  This 
year,  that  award  was  presented  to  a  man 
whose  continuing  and  constant  philanthropic 
efforts  have  greatly  Ijenefitted  not  only  tfie 
people  of  my  local  community,  but  also,  tfiose 
of  our  State. 

John  M.  Herbert  III  is  already  known  as  an 
outstanding  business  leader.  One  would  think 
that  the  tremendous  success  he  has  achieved 
as  head  of  his  own  company,  Hart)ert  Interna- 
tional Corp.,  would  leave  little  time  for  outside 
endeavors.  But  John  Hart)ert  has  tackled  the 
needs  of  our  local  community  with  tfie  same 
fervor  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  has  built 
and  expanded  his  corporation.  His  contritnj- 
tions  to  the  citizens  of  Birmingham's  metropol- 
itan area  are  endless,  and  he  has  received  an 
impressive  list  of  honors  for  his  civk;  work,  in- 
cluding Birmingham's  "Citizen  of  the  Year"  l)y 
the  Women's  Committee  of  100,  the  Silver 
Beaver  Award  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  "Outstanding  Phi- 
lanthropist of  the  Year"  award  by  the  Alabama 
Society  of  Fund  Raising  Executives,  and  tfie 
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Wallace  Award  by  the  American-Sconish 
Foundation.  He  was  named  "Kidstar"  by  the 
Big  Brotber/Big  Sisters  of  Greater  Birmir>gham 
for  his  contributions  to  the  youth  of  the  Bir- 
mingham area,  "Citizen  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Alabama  Broadcasters  Association,  awarded 
the  "Aubrey  D.  Green  Award"  by  the  Alabama 
Lions  Club,  and  the  Exemplary  Dedication  to 
Higher  Education  Award  by  the  Alabama  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  the  list  goes  on 
and  on,  just  as  his  contributions  to  our  com- 
munity go  on  and  on.  I  can  think  of  few 
people  more  deserving  of  the  1987  Greater 
Birmingham  Area  Community  Service  Award 
than  John  Hart>ert  He  has  given  and  contin- 
ues to  give  so  much  to  the  community  that 
has  afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  prosper, 
and  he  is  a  shining  example  of  a  level  of  com- 
munity activism  that  few  achieve  and  to  which 
more  should  aspire. 

I  congratulate  John  M.  Harbert  III  for  being 
tapped  to  receive  this  distinguished  award, 
ar)d  include  the  following  editonal  that  ap- 
peared in  ttie  Birmingham  Post-Herald  on  this 
recognition  of  his  outstandir^g  leadership  and 
civic  activities: 

AlfOTRKR  HOIfOR  FOR  HARBERT 

This  the  time  of  year  when  many  organi- 
zations honor  individuals  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  community  cr  a  profession. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  is  the  Greater 
Birmingham  Area  Community  Service 
Award,  now  in  its  fifth  year  and  which  will 
be  presented  during  a  t>anquet  tonight  at 
The  Club. 

The  award  has  two  purposes,  to  recognize 
an  Individual's  leadership,  character,  integ- 
rity and  longtime  service  on  t>ehalf  of  civic 
and  charitable  endeavors  in  this  community 
and  to  raise  money  for  programs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  at  Birmingham.  This 
,year,  the  lianquet  proceeds  will  t>enefit 
'UAB's  Spain  Rehabilitation  Center. 

The  recipient,  John  M.  Harliert  III,  is  a 
worthy  choice.  In  addition  to  t>eing  a  highly 
successful  businessman,  he  gives  of  himself 
to  help  a  variety  of  institutions  and  organi- 
zations. He  is  on  the  National  Council  of  the 
S&llc  Institute  and  a  trustee  of  Birmingham- 
Southern  College,  the  Aiabama  School  of 
Fine  Arts  and  American  University  in  Cairo. 
He  is  past  chairman  of  the  l)oard  for  the 
Eye  Foundation  Hospital  and  is  on  the  exec- 
utive committee  on  the  Birmingham  Area 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Harl>ert  is  one  of  those  individuals  this 
community  has  come  to  rely  on  to  get 
things  done. 


WHAT  NATO  MEANS  TO  ME  AS  A 
U.S.  CITIZEN 


HON.  MICHAEL  DeWINE 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Hortn  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  sponsored 
an  essay  contest  on  "What  does  NATO  mean 
to  you  as  a  U.S.  citizen?"  Orie  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Tony  Amett  of  Yelk>w  Springs,  OH,  was 
one  of  six  high  scf>ool  students  selected  to 
win  the  contest  I  am  proud  to  submit  Mr.  Ar- 
netf  s  Inspiring  discussion  of  the  extreme  im- 
portance NATO  plays  in  the  protection  of  free- 
dom and  the  preservation  of  peace. 
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What  NATO  Means  to  Mk  as  a  U.S.  Citizem 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
was  founded  by  free  nations  of  free  men  so 
that  they  might  stay  free.  Knowing  that 
united  we  stand  and  divided  we  fall,  the 
founding  members  of  NATO  took  a  step 
toward  world  unity  by  standing  together 
against  the  communist  threat  which  sought, 
and  still  does  today,  to  rob  us  of  our  most 
prized  possession,  our  freedom. 

Through  NATO,  free  people  have  a  re- 
sponsibility, an  obligation,  to  help  their 
brothers  in  arms.  An  attack  on  one  is  an 
attack  on  all.  As  a  U.S.  citizen,  I  gladly 
accept  this  responsibility.  I  would  gladly  lay 
down  my  life  so  that  others  might  remain 
free.  The  only  person  who  has  the  right  to 
take  away  your  freedom  is  yourself.  But  not 
only  is  NATO  a  responsibility  to  ourselves, 
but  it  is  a  responsibility  to  our  children  and 
our  children's  children.  If  we  do  not  protect 
ourselves  now,  future  generations  may 
never  know  what  it  means  to  t>e  free,  and 
that  would  l>e  a  crime  against  humanity. 

But  what  kind  of  defense  do  we  provide? 
We  must  provide  two  defenses;  one  for  times 
of  war;  the  other  for  times  of  peace.  Our 
wartime  defense  must  have  several  key  as- 
pects. First,  it  must  be  flexible.  Set  position 
defenses  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  was 
shown  by  blitzkrieg  in  Prance  during  World 
War  II.  Our  defense  must  adaptable  to  a  va- 
riety of  scenarios.  Secondly,  our  defense 
must  t>e  as  technologically  advanced  as  pos- 
sible. We  must  take  full  advantage  of  the 
fruits  of  our  scientific  labors.  Modem  war 
requires  modem  equipment. 

More  important  than  a  wartime  defense  is 
a  peacetime  defense,  a  defense  to  prevent 
war  from  happening,  Ijecause  life  Is  too  pre- 
cious to  t>e  cut  short  by  a  bullet  or  nuclear 
blast.  A  peacetime  defense  has  two  essential 
parts.  The  first  is  deterrence.  By  showing 
your  opponent  how  strong  you  can  be,  you 
deter  him  from  attacking.  Therefore,  you 
must  be  strong.  Once  you  have  deterred 
your  opponent  into  a  stalemate,  the  next 
step  is  to  negotiate  with  him/her,  in  the 
hopes  of  achieving  an  understanding,  thus 
relieving  tension  and  preventing  conflict. 
This  is  detente.  As  long  as  we  continue 
meeting  and  talking  with  the  Soviets,  peace, 
and  freedom,  will  be  maintained.  I  believe 
that  NATO  provides  t>oth  of  these  defenses. 

As  a  U.S.  citizen,  NATO  means  to  me  that 
I  have  a  responsibility  to  help  other  free 
people  stay  free.  This  is  achieved  through 
cooperation,  something  very  rare  today. 
Through  cooperation  with  others— French, 
Spanish.  German,  Italian,  Greek.  English- 
together  we  can  create  a  more  perfect 
world.  NATO  asks  us  not  what  we  can  do  for 
each  other,  but  what  together  we  can  do  for 
the  world.  By  standing  side  by  side,  the  free 
people  of  the  world  can  protect  their  free- 
dom and  watch  it  grow  into  the  future  and 
t>eyond.  We  are  all  in  the  same  ship  after 
all,  the  spaceship  Earth. 


HONESTY  IS  MORE  IMPORTANT 
THAN  MONEY 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

of  PENNSYLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  story  worthy  of  recogrii- 
tion  on  the  highest  level.  I  recently  learned  of 
an  honest  gesture  of  selflessness  and  integri- 
ty extiit)ited  by  two  youtfis  from  my  district  I 
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am  proud  to  present  to  this  body  an  article 
from  the  Delaware  County  Dally  Times.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  txing  similar  good  works  to 
the  attentron  of  their  constituency,  In  order  to 
promote  values  most  important  to  the  strength 
of  our  Nation. 
Tfie  article  follows: 

Matthew  Sweeney  and  Trevor  Saccomandi 
were  riding  double  on  Matt's  bicycle 
Wednesday  moming,  reveling  in  the  first 
day  of  summer  vacation,  when  Matt  spotted 
a  wallet  on  the  parking  lot  of  a  small  group 
of  stores  on  MacDade  Boulevard. 

"It  looked  like  a  pockettK>ok  and  I  stayed 
on  the  bike  while  Trevor  picked  it  up,"  Matt 
recalled.  "We  opened  it  up  and  saw  a  lot  of 
money;  a  whole  lot  of  money." 

In  fact,  the  wallet  found  by  the  lx>ys  con- 
tained $5,400. 

Trevor  said  he  reacted  by  thinking  he  and 
his  buddy  "would  get  in  trouble  or  some- 
thing." 

So  the  two  friends,  Iwth  12,  decided  to 
take  the  wallet  to  Matt's  home  on  Tasker 
Street. 

"I  didn't  Icnow  what  to  think,"  Matt  said. 
"I  didn't  want  to  keep  it.  I  thought,  if  this 
happened  to  me,  I  wouldn't  want  someone 
to  take  my  money." 

At  the  Sweeny  home,  Pat  didn't  t>elieve 
her  son  when  he  told  her  about  the  money 
that  he  and  Trevor  had  found. 

"My  mom  said,  'naw,'  then  she  saw  it  and 
thought  it  was  fake."  Matt  said  with  a 
laugh. 

Mrs.  Sweeney  got  in  touch  with  Trevor's 
mother.  Dianne  Saccomandi,  who  took  the 
information  from  cards  in  the  wallet  and 
tracked  down  the  source— a  store  owner. 

The  businessman  first  missed  his  wallet 
at)out  noon,  and  his  first  reaction  was  one  of 
dismay. 

"I  looked  around  the  store  tuid  then  out  in 
the  parking  lot;  it  was  gone."  he  said. 

But  a  short  time  later  he  received  a  call 
from  Mrs.  Saccomandi,  and  before  long  he 
knew  the  money  was  safe. 

"It  was  super  to  find  two  honest  young 
guys,"  the  proprietor  added  that  he  planned 
to  reward  the  two  lx)ys. 

"In  addition  to  the  money,  there  were 
checks  and  cards  in  my  wallet  that  I  need  in 
my  business."  he  said. 

Matt  and  Trevor  paid  a  visit  to  the  store 
Wednesday  afternoon  where  they  were 
thanked  by  the  businessman  as  well  as 
other  nearby  storekeepers.  The  grateful 
store  owner  presented  each  of  the  l)oys  with 
a  reward  of  $75  cash  plus  a  gift  certificate 
worth  $50. 

The  lx>ys  parents  were  Justifiably  proud  of 
their  sons  action. 

"I  am  proud  of  l>oth  boys,"  Mrs.  Sweeny 
said.  "They  were  happy  to  just  win  a  base- 
ball game  or  catch  a  fish." 

The  E^Jgewood  School  seventh  graders 
t>oth  live  in  the  Folcroft  section  and  have 
l)een  friends  for  several  years. 

"If  it  happened  to  me  I  would  want  some- 
one to  return  the  money  to  me,"  Trevor 
said.  "It  was  too  much  money  to  play 
around  with." 

Matt  agrees  with  his  friend.  "Honesty  is 
more  important  than  the  money,"  Matt 
said. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
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all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
June  25.  1987,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE  26 

8:15  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting. 

SH-219 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with    the 
House  Select  Conunittee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 
9:15  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
Closed  meeting  to  discuss  a  pending  list 
of  Marine  Corps  nominations. 

SR-222 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research,  and  General  Legis- 
lation Suttcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  new  uses 
for  farm  and  forest  products. 

SR-332 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  role 
of  employee  ownership  in  corporate 
takeovers. 

SD-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Sut)com- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  373,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988  through 
1993    for    elementary    and   secondary 
education  assistance. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Select   on   Secret   Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with    the 
House  Select   Committee  To   Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 
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JUNE  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  on  embassy  construc- 
tion and  diplomatic  security. 

SD-608 
10:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  need  for  a  new 
Consumer  I*rice  Index  (CPI)  to  reflect 
the  inflation  rate  that  the  elderly  face 
and  the  process  by  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lat>or  should  develop  such  an 
index. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  geologic  disposal 
of  civilian  high-level  radioactive  nucle- 
ar waste. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive clean  air  quality  standards. 

SD-406 

JtTNESO 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9.  Service-Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Act,  S.  453,  Veterans'  Ionizing  Radi- 
ation Compensation  Improvements 
Act,  S.  1002,  Veterans'  Radiation  Ex- 
posure Disability  and  Death  Benefits 
Act,  and  other  related  measures. 

SR-418 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ewen  M.  Wilson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant    Secretary    of    Agriculture, 
and  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, and  Milton  J.  Hertz,  of  North 
Dakota,  to  <}e  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

SR-332 
Judiciary 
Antitrust,      Monopolies      and      Business 
Rights  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  Antitrust 
Remedies  Improvement  Act  of  1987. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1380,  to  pro- 
vide a  statutory  definition  of  insider 
trading   under   the  Federal  securities 
laws. 

SE>-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1388,  to  reform 
Federal   onshore   oil   and   gas   leasing 
procedures,  and  S.  66,  to  provide  for 
competitive  leasing  for  onshore  oil  and 
gas. 

SD-366 
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Judiciary 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold   hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  regional  refugee  ad- 
missions level  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Sulxximmittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive clean  air  quality  standards. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  59,  National  For- 
ests and  Public  Lands  of  Nevada  En- 
hancement Act.  and  S.  854,  Nevada- 
Florida  Land  Exchange  Authorization 
Act. 

SD-366 

JULYl 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Sutx;ommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive clear  air  quality  standards. 

SD-406 
Lalx>r  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  p)ending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Sut>committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  558,  to  revise 
the  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of 
fair  housing  under  title  VIII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

SD-226 

JULY  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 

JULYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-32S 


UMI 
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2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 

JULY* 

9:30  a.m.  ' 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint    hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 

JULY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Select   on  Secret   Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 

JULY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    resume    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  To   Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on   Secret   Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    continue    joint    hearings   with    the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JULY  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on   Secret   Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral    Resources    Development    and 

Production  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1006,  Geother- 
mal  Steam  Act  Amendments  of  1987. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Paries  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  735,  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 

SD-366 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JULY  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  747,  to  establish 
a  motor  carrier  administration  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  S. 
861,  to  require  certain  actions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  regarding 
certain  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  carriers. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select   Committee  To   Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JULY  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  global  climate 
change. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  resolve 
certain  problems  relating  to  the  stor- 
age of  high-level  radioactive  waste,  in- 
cluding S.  1007.  S.  1141.  S.  1211.  and  S. 
1266. 

SD-366 
Veterans"  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  6.  Vet- 
erans' Health  Care  Improvement  Act, 
S.  9,  Service-Disabled  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Improvement  Act,  S.  917.  to  au- 
thorize a  headstone  allowance  for  pre- 
purchased  grave  markers  and  to 
modify  eligibility  requirements  to  the 
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plot  allowance,  S.  1090,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Insurance  Amendments, 
and  related  proposals,  and  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  disability  pay- 
ments based  on  nuclear-detonation  ra- 
diation exposure. 

SR-418 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select   on   Secret   Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  To   Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JULY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1277,  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1974  regarding  the  respon- 
sibilities of  broadcasting  licensees. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  environ- 
mental and  safety  issues  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  defense  materi- 
als production  reactors. 

SD-366 

JULY  20 
2:00  P.01. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1277,  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1974  regarding  the  respon- 
sibilities of  broadcasting  licensees. 

SR-253 

JULY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Select   on   Secret    Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    resume    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select   Committee  To   Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-32S 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Paries  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  7,  to  provide  for 
protection  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
California  desert. 

SD-366 
Select  on-  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-32S 
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9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  infrastruc- 
ture issues. 

SD-406 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Darren  M.  Trent,  of  Kansas,  Robert 
D.  Orr,  of  Indiana,  and  Charles  Luna, 
of  Texas,  each  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Board   of   Directors   of   the   National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corixjration. 

SR-253 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 

I     JULY  23 
I 
9:30  a.m. 
Select   on   Secret   Military    Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select   Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  7,  to  provide 
for  protection  of  the  public  lands  in 
the  California  desert. 

SD-366 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 

I      JULY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 

2:00  p.m. 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 

Iran  and  the  Nicarguan  Opposition 

To   continue    joint    hearings    with    the 

House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
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on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 

JULY  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicarguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building- 
2:00  p.m. 
Select   on   Secret   Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  To   Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JULY  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  create  an  independent  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

SR-253 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select   on   Secret   Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  To   Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JULY  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select   on   Secret   Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  To   Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JULY  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  582  and  S.  876, 
bills  to  provide  for  Improved  air  trans- 
portation to  small  communities. 

SR-253 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
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Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JULY  31 
9:30  a.m. 
CoRunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  889,  to  provide 
for  fair  marketing  practices  for  certain 
encrypted  satellite  communications. 

SR-2S3 

AUGUST  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicartiguan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select   on   Secret   Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  To   Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

AUGUST  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  To   Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

ATTOUST  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Select   on   Secret   Military   Assistance   to 

Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition  ^ 

To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
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AUGUST  6 


9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with    the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair.  • 

2172  Raybum  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AUGUST  7 
9:30  a.m.^ 
Select  /on   Secret   Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 


June  24.  1987 

CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE  25 
7:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business   meeting,    to   mark   Up   S.    79, 
High  Risk  Occupational  Disease  Noti- 
fication and  Prevention  Act,  proposed 
Public  Health  Service  Infant  Mortali- 
ty   Amendments    Act,    and    proposed 
Nursing  Shortage  Reduction  Act. 

SD-430 

JUNE  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  to  provide  grants  to 
assist  local  school  districts  in  imple- 
menting voluntary  desegregation  plans 
(Magnet  School  Assistance). 

SD-430 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%iir«efay,  June  25,  1987 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Bruce  Hargrave, 
pastor,  Oaklawn  Baptist  Church,  Tex- 
arkana,  TX.  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  as  we  pause  in 
this  moment  of  prayer,  in  the  silence 
of  this  House  Chamber,  we  ask  that 
there  not  be  sUence  in  Thy  presence. 
Hear  our  prayers  this  morning. 

We  acknowledge  Your  love  for  us 
and  this  great  Nation.  We  know  that 
You  love  all  peoples  of  all  nations  and 
desire  to  have  peace  abound.  Help  us 
to  be  peacemsJcers. 

We  are  burdened  by  many  things 
that  both  matter  and  do  not  matter. 
We  are  bewildered  by  problems  cre- 
ated by  our  mere  humanity.  Help  us  to 
bear  our  burdens. 

We  are  aware  of  the  great  responsi- 
bility to  serve  this  great  Nation  and 
that  we  are  the  recipients  of  a  great 
united  heritage  and  the  trustees  of 
freedom.  Help  us  not  to  forget  the 
price  paid  for  such  things  and  grant  us 
wisdom,  courage,  and  vigilance  as  we 
seek  to  preserve  them. 

We  pray  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


our  legislative  business  in  order  that 
we  may  proceed  with  these  important 
appropriations  bills. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced, 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
93)  "Concurrent  resolution  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years,  1988,  1989,  and  1990." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  recedes  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  above-entitled 
bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapman]  will  be  rec- 
ognized to  comment  with  respect  to 
our  guest  chaplain.  Beyond  that,  the 
Chair  has  agreed  to  postpone  1 -minute 
speeches  today  until  the  conclusion  of 


INTRODUCTION  OP  DR.  BRUCE 
HARGRAVE,  PASTOR 

(Mr.  CHAPMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  this 
morning's  guest  chaplain.  Dr.  Bruce 
Hargrave  of  Texarkana,  TX. 

Dr.  Hargrave  is  no  stranger  to  the 
legislative  arena.  Over  the  past  6 
years.  Dr.  Hargrave  has  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  serving  as  guest  chaplain  to 
the  Texas  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Texas  Senate.  He  understands 
the  pressures  and  spiritual  needs  of 
legislators. 

Since  1983,  Dr.  Hargrave  has  served 
the  church  family  of  Oaklawn  Baptist 
Church  in  Texarkana.  His  accomplish- 
ments in  serving  his  community  and 
the  world  are  im(>ossible  to  number  in 
1  minute.  He  has  participated  in  cru- 
sades across  the  Nation  and  in  Africa. 
During  his  pastorates  across  Texas,  he 
has  led  phenomenal  growth  in  attend- 
ance and  baptisms,  receiving  numer- 
ous awards.  •^ 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  hope  I  speak  for  the 
whole  House  when  I  say  how  much  I 
appreciate  Dr.  Hargrave  sharing  his 
spiritual  c^ts  with  us  today. 


APPOINTMENT    AS    MEMBER    OF 
SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    NAR- 
COTICS ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 
The  SPEIAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
303    of   House    Resolution    26,    100th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis]  to 
the   Select    Committee    on   Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL,  1988 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2712) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30. 1988,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
D  1206 

ni  THX  COMMTTTIS  OF  THK  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  ftirther  consideration  of 
the  blU,  H.R.  2712,  with  Mr.  Boucher 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day. June  24,  1987,  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1988,  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 

INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Land  Mam ACEMEirr 

MAlf  AGEMENT  OF  LANDS  AND  RESOURCES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  protection, 
use,  improvement,  development,  disposal, 
cadastral  surveying,  classification,  and  per- 
formance of  other  functions,  including 
maintenance  of  facilities,  as  authorized  by 
law,  in  the  management  of  lands  and  their 
resources  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  including  the 
general  administration  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  $493,649,000,  of  which 
$75,000,000  for  firefightlng  and  repayment 
to  other  appropriations  from  which  funds 
were  transferred  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1987,  as  contained  in  Public  Law  99-591, 
shall  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided, That  appropriations  herein  made 
shall  not  be  available  for  the  destruction  of 
healthy,  unadopted,  wild  horses  and  burros 
in  the  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment or  its  contractors. 

CONSTRUCTION  AMD  ACCESS 

For  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests 
therein,  and  construction  of  buildings, 
recreation  facilities,  roads,  trails,  and  appur- 
tenant facilities,  $1,981,000.  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended. 

PAYMENTS  IN  UEU  OF  TAXES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  Implement  the 
Act  of  October  20,  1976  (31  VS.C.  6901-07), 
$105,000,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$400,000  shall  be  available  for  administra- 
tive expenses. 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  205,  206,  and  318(d)  of 
Public  Law  94-579  including  administrative 
expenses  and  acquisition  of  lands  or  waters, 
or  Interest  therein,  $4,170,000,  to  be  derived 


D  This  symbol  represent*  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2«7  p.m. 
Matter  Mt  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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from   the   land   mnd   Water   Conservation 
Fund,  to  remain  available  uQtU  expended. 

OBBOOH  AMD  CAUFOUTIA  OKAITT  UUISS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  manacement. 
protection,  and  development  of  resources 
and  for  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  access  roads,  reforestation,  and 
other  improvements  on  the  revested  Oregon 
and  California  Railroad  grant  lands,  on 
other  Federal  lands  in  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia Und-Krant  counties  of  Oregon,  and 
on  adjacent  righta-of-way:  and  acquisition  of 
lands  or  interests  therein  including  existing 
connecting  roads  on  or  adjacent  to  such 
gnmt  lands;  $57,817,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  the  amount 
appropriated  herein  for  road  construction 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  29  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  of  all  receipts  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  from  the  revested 
Oregon  and  California  RaUroad  grant  lands 
is  hereby  made  a  charge  against  the  Oregon 
and  California  land  grant  fund  and  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  General  Fund  In  the 
Treasury  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  second  paragraph  of  subsection  (b)  of 
UUe  U  of  the  Act  of  August  28.  1937  (50 
SUt  876). 

BAlfCK  nfPROVKMKlrrS 

For  rehabilitation,  protection,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  interests  therein,  and  im- 
provement of  Federal  rangelands  pursiuuit 
to  section  401  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Manacement  Act  of  1»7«  f43  U.S.C. 
1701).  notwithstanding  any  other  Act,  sums 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived during  the  prior  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tions 3  and  15  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (43 
V£.C.  315,  et  seq.),  but  not  leas  than 
$8,506,000  (43  U.S.C.  1901),  and  the  amount 
designated  for  range  improvements  from 
grazing  fees  and  mineral  leasing  receipts 
from  Bankhead-Jones  lands  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to 
law,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $600,000  shall 
be  available  for  administrative  expenses. 

SKXVICK  CRAKGKS.  DEPOSFTS,  AND  PORITITURKS 

For  administrative  expenses  and  other 
costs  related  to  processing  application  docu- 
ments and  other  authorizations  for  use  and 
disposal  of  public  lands  and  resources,  for 
costs  of  providing  copies  of  official  public 
land  documents,  for  monitoring  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  termination  of  facilities 
in  conjunction  with  use  authorizations,  and 
for  rehabilitation  of  damaged  property, 
such  amounts  as  may  be  collected  under  sec- 
tions 309(b).  304(a).  304(b).  305(a),  and 
504(g)  of  the  Act  approved  October  21,  1976 
(43  n,S.C.  1701),  and  sections  101  and  203  of 
Public  Law  93-153,  to  be  immediately  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided,  That  not- 
withstanding any  provision  to  the  contrary 
of  subsection  305(a)  of  the  Act  of  October 
21.  1976  (43  VS.C.  1735(a)),  any  moneys 
that  have  been  or  will  be  received  pursuant 
to  that  subsection,  whether  as  a  result  of 
forfeiture,  compromise,  or  settlement,  if  not 
appropriate  for  refund  pursuant  to  subaec- 
Uon  305(c)  of  that  Act  (43  VS.C.  1735(c)). 
shall  be  available  and  may  be  expended 
under  the  authority  of  this  or  subsequent 
appropriations  Acts  by  the  Secretary  to  im- 
prove, protect,  or  rehabilitate  any  public 
lands  administered  through  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  which  have  been  dam- 
aged by  the  action  of  a  resource  developer, 
purchaser,  permittee,  or  any  unauthorized 
person,  without  regard  to  whether  all 
moneys  coUected  from  each  such  forfeiture. 


compromise,  or  settlement  are  used  on  the 
exact  lands  damage  to  which  led  to  the  for- 
feiture, compromise,  or  settlement;  Provid- 
ed further.  That  such  moneys  are  in  excess 
of  amounts  needed  to  repair  damage  to  the 
exact  land  for  which  coUected. 

KiaczLLAiraous  niusT  ranaa 
In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  to  be 
expended  under  existing  law,  there  Is 
hereby  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may 
be  contributed  under  section  307  of  the  Act 
of  Octo-  ber  21.  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701).  and 
such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  for  ad- 
ministrative costs,  surveys,  appraisals,  and 
costs  of  making  conveyances  of  omitted 
lands  under  section  211(b)  of  that  Act,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

ADIOinSTaATIVI  PBOVISIONS 

Appropriations  for  the  Bvireau  of  Land 
Management  shall  be  available  for  pur- 
chase, erection,  and  dismantlement  of  tem- 
porary structures,  and  alteration  and  main- 
tenance of  necessary  buildings  and  appurte- 
nant facilities  to  which  the  United  SUtes 
has  title:  up  to  $25,000  for  payments,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  for  information 
or  evidence  concerning  violations  of  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment; miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses of  enforcement  activities  authorized 
or  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  to  be  ac- 
counted for  solely  on  his  certificate,  not  to 
exceed  $10,000:  Provided,  That  appropria- 
tions herein  made  for  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement expenditures  In  connection  with 
the  revested  Oregon  and  California  Rail- 
road and  reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road 
grant  lands  (other  than  exi>enditures  made 
under  the  appropriation  "Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia grant  lands")  shall  be  reimbursed  to 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  from  the 
25  per  centum  referred  to  in  subsection  (c), 
title  II,  of  the  Act  approved  August  28.  1937 
(50  Stat.  876).  of  the  special  fund  designated 
the  "Oregon  and  California  land  grant 
fund"  and  section  4  of  the  Act  approved 
May  24.  1939  (53  SUt.  754),  of  the  special 
fund  designated  the  'Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road 
grant  fund":  Provided  further.  That  appro- 
priations herein  made  may  be  expended  for 
surveys  of  Federal  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  on  a  reimbursable  basis  for  sur- 
veys of  Federal  lands  of  the  United  States 
and  for  protection  of  lands  for  the  State  of 
Alaska:  Provided  further,  That  an  appeal  of 
any  reductions  in  grazing  allotments  on 
public  rangelands  must  be  taken  within 
thirty  days  after  receipt  of  a  final  grazing 
allotment  decision.  Reductions  of  up  to  10 
per  centum  in  grazing  allotments  shall 
become  effective  when  so  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Upon  appeal  any 
proposed  reduction  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  shall  be  sus[>ended  pending  final 
action  on  the  appeal,  which  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  two  years  after  the  appeal  is 
filed:  Provided  further.  That  appropriations 
herein  made  shall  be  available  for  pajring 
costs  incidental  to  the  utilization  of  services 
contributed  by  individuals  who  serve  with- 
out compensation  as  volunteers  in  aid  of 
work  of  the  Bureau. 
UirmD  States  Fish  and  WiLourE  Sxrvicx 

RXSOUBCX  MANAGnfKNT 

For  exi>enses  necessary  for  scientific  and 
economic  studies,  conservation,  manage- 
ment, investigations,  protection,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  sport  fishery  and  wildlife  resources, 
except  whales,  seals,  and  sea  lions,  and  for 
the  performance  of  other  authorized  func- 
tions related  to  such  resources;  for  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service:  and  for  mainte- 


nance of  the  herd  of  long-homed  cattle  on 
the  WIchlU  Mountains  WUdUfe  Refuge; 
and  not  less  than  $1,000,000  for  high  priori- 
ty projects  within  the  scope  of  the  approved 
budget  which  shall  be  carried  out  by  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  as  If  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  August  13,  1970,  as  amended  by 
PubUc  Law  93-408.  $335,524,000,  of  which 
$4,300,000.  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  16 
U.S.C.  1535.  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: and  of  which  $6,409,000  shall  be  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  fishery  miti- 
gation facilities  constructed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  under  the  Lower  Snake  River 
Compensation  Plan,  authorized  by  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1976 
(90  SUt.  2931),  to  compensate  for  loss  of 
fishery  resources  from  water  development 
projects  on  the  Lower  Snake  River,  and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided, That,  of  the  amounts  provided  above, 
not  less  than  $1,204,000  is  available  for  the 
National  Fishery  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center  at  Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  ANAOROMOUS  FISB 

For  construction  and  acquisition  of  build- 
ings and  other  facilities  required  in  the  con- 
servation, management.  Investigations,  pro- 
tection, and  utilization  of  sport  fishery  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  therein;  $21,054,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses  to 
carry  out  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conserva- 
tion Act  (16  U.S.C.  757a-757g). 

■f  IGRATORT  BIRO  CONSERVATION  ACCOITNT 

For  an  advance  to  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servation account,  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  October  4.  1971.  as  amended  (16  VS.C. 
715k-3.  5).  $1,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

LAND  ACQDISmON 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-4-11),  including  administrative 
expenses,  and  for  acquisition  of  land  or 
waters,  or  interest  therein,  in  accordance 
with  statutory  authority  applicable  to  the 
United  SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
$38,074,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  RXPUGE  FUND 

For  expenses  necessary  to  implement  the 
Act  of  October  17.  1978  (16  VS.C.  7158), 
$5,645,000. 

ADKINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  and  funds  available  to  the 
United  SUtes  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service 
shall  be  available  for  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  145  passenger  motor  vehicles,  of 
which  144  are  for  replacement  only  (includ- 
ing 41  for  police-type  use);  not  to  exceed 
$350,000  for  payment,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  for  information,  rewards,  or 
evidence  concerning  violations  of  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  SUtes  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  miscellaneous  and 
emergency  expenses  of  enforcement  activi- 
ties, authorized  or  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  his 
certificate;  repair  of  damage  to  public  roads 
within  and  adjacent  to  reservation  areas 
caused  by  operations  of  the  United  SUtes 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Service;  options  for  the 
purchase  of  land  at  not  to  exceed  $1  for 
each  option;  faculties  incident  to  such 
public  recreational  uses  on  conservation 
areas  as  are  consistent  with  their  primary 
purpose;  and  the  maintenance  and  improve- 


ment of  aquaria,  buUdings.  and  other  facul- 
ties under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
SUtes  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  and  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  has  title,  and 
which  are  utilized  pursuant  to  law  in  con- 
nection with  management  and  Investigation 
of  fish  and  wUdlife  resources:  Provided, 
That  the  United  SUtes  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  may  accept  donated  aircraft  as  re- 
placements for  existing  aircraft. 
National  Park  Service 
operation  op  the  national  park  system 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  manage- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  areas 
and  faciUties  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  (Including  special  road  mainte- 
nance service  to  trucking  permittees  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis),  and  for  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Park  Service, 
including  not  to  exceed  $424,000  for  the 
Roosevelt  CampobeUo  International  Park 
Commission  and  not  less  than  $1,000,000  for 
high  priority  projects  within  the  scope  of 
the  approved  budget  which  shaill  be  carried 
out  by  Youth  Conservation  Corps  as  if  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  August  13,  1970,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-408, 
$725,129,000,  without  regard  to  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  451): 
Provided,  That  the  National  Park  Service 
shaU  not  enter  into  future  concessionaire 
contracU,  including  renewals,  that  do  not 
include  a  termination  for  cause  clause  that 
provides  for  possible  extinguishment  of 
possessory  interests  excluding  depreciated 
b(x>k  value  of  concessionaire  Investments 
without  compensation:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  these  funds  may  be  used  to 
compensate  a  quantity  of  staff  greater  than 
existed  as  of  May  1,  1986,  in  the  Office  of 
Legislative  and  Congressional  Affairs  of  the 
National  Park  Service  or  to  compensate  In- 
dividual staff  members  assigned  subsequent 
to  May  1,  1986.  at  grade  levels  greater  than 
the  staff  replaced. 

HATIOHAI.  RECKEATION  AND  PRESERVATION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  recre- 
ation programs,  natural  programs,  cultural 
programs,  environmental  compliance  and 
review,  and  grant  administration,  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  $12,753,000. 

HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  PUND 

For  expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966  (80  SUt.  915).  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  470).  $25,000,000  to  be  derived  from 
the  Historic  Preservation  Fund.  esUblished 
by  section  108  of  that  Act.  as  amended,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  untU  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989:  Provided,  That  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  a  SUte  el- 
igible lor  Historic  Preservation  Fund  match- 
ing grant  assistance  as  authorized  under  16 
UJS.C.  470w(2):  Provided  further.  That  pur- 
suant to  section  105(1)  of  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association,  Public  Law  99-239,  the 
Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Marshall  Islands  shall  also  be 
considered  SUtes  for  puri>oses  of  this  ap- 
propriation. 

CONSTROCTION 

For  construction,  improvements,  repair  or 
replacement  of  physical  faculties,  without 
regard  to  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  451).  $86,056,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
$4,700,000  shaU  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  National  Park  System  Visitor  Faculties 
Fund,  including  $1,500,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  303,  303,  and  304  of 
PubUc  Law  95-390  and  not  to  exceed 
$300,000  for  assistance  to  Mariposa  County, 


California  for  a  soUd  waste  disposal  faculty: 
Provided,  That  the  National  Park  Service 
may  not  pay  a  fee  for  use  of  the  facUlty  at 
rates  higher  than  for  other  users  of  the  fa- 
cility: Provided  further.  That  for  pasrment 
of  obligations  incurred  for  continued  con- 
struction of  the  Cumberland  Gap  Tunnel, 
as  authorized  by  section  160  of  Public  Law 
93-87,  $31,000,000  to  be  derived  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thority provided  under  section  104(a)(8)  of 
Public  Law  95-599,  as  amended,  such  con- 
tract authority  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSEBVATION  rmTD 
(RESCISSION) 

The  contract  authority  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1988  by  16  U.S.C.  4601-lOa  Is  rescinded. 

LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  STATE  ASSISTANCE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-4-11),  including  administrative 
expenses,  and  for  acquisition  of  land  or 
waters,  or  interest  therein,  in  accordance 
with  sUtutory  authority  applicable  to  the 
National  Park  Service.  $48,431,000  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, including  t3. 4 33. 000  to  administer  the 
SUte  Assistance  program:  Provided,  TTiat  of 
the  amounts  previously  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary's  contingency  fund  for  grants  to 
SUtes.  $27,000  shall  be  available  in  1988  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  SUte  grant 
program. 

JOHN  P.  KENNEDY  CENTER  POR  THE  PBRPORMING 
ARTS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  operating  and 
maintaining  the  nonperformlng  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  $4,920,000. 

ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL  NATIONAL 
HERITAGE  CORRIDOR  COMMISSION 

For  operation  of  the  lUinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  Commis- 
sion, $250,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  for  the  National  Park 
Service  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  purchase 
of  not  to  exceed  370  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles, of  which  320  shaU  be  for  replacement 
only,  including  not  to  exceed  300  for  police- 
type  use  and  25  buses:  to  provide,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  $100,000,  transporUtion 
for  chUdren  In  nearby  communities  to  and 
from  any  unit  of  the  National  Park  System 
used  in  connection  with  organized  recrea- 
tion and  Interpretive  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  options  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  at  not  to  exceed  $1  for  each 
option;  and  for  the  procurement  and  deliv- 
ery of  medical  services  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  units  of  the  National  Park  System: 
Provided,  That  no  funds  avaUable  to  the 
National  Park  Service  may  be  used,  unless 
the  proposed  transfer  is  approved  In  ad- 
vance by  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Appropriations  in  compliance  with  the 
reprograniming  pr<x;ediures  contained  in 
House  Report  99-714.  to  maintain  law  and 
order  in  emergency  and  other  unforeseen 
law  enforcement  situations  and  conduct 
emergency  search  and  rescue  operations  in 
the  National  Park  System:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  fimds  appropriated  to  the 
National  Park  Service  may  be  used  to  proc- 
ess any  grant  or  contract  d(x:uments  which 
do  not  include  the  text  of  18  U.S.C.  1913: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  ftmds 


appropriated  to  the  National  Park  Servloe 
may  be  used  to  add  industrial  f  adUttea  to 
the  list  of  National  Historic  Landmarks 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Provided 
further.  That  the  National  Park  Service  may 
use  heUcopters  and  motorized  equipment  at 
Death  Valley  National  Monument  for  re- 
moval of  feral  burros  and  horses:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  National  Park  Service 
may  recover  unbudgeted  costs  of  providing 
necessary  services  associated  with  special 
use  permits,  such  reimbursements  to  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  current  at 
that  time:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  National  Park 
Service  may  be  used  to  implement  an  agree- 
ment for  the  redevelopment  of  the  southern 
end  of  Ellis  Island  untU  such  agreement  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  shaU 
not  be  implemented  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  30  calendar  days  (not  including  any  day 
in  which  either  House  of  Congress  Is  not  in 
session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain) 
from  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  a  fuU  and  comprehensive 
report  on  the  development  of  the  southern 
end  of  EUis  Island,  including  the  facts  and 
circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of  the 
proposed  project. 

Geological  Survey 
surveys,  investigations,  and  research 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Geological 
Survey  to  perform  surveys,  investigations, 
and  research  covering  topography,  geology, 
hydrology,  and  the  mineral  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  United  SUtes,  its  Territories 
and  possessions,  and  other  areas  as  author- 
ized by  law  (43  U.S.C.  31,  1333  and  1340); 
classify  lands  as  to  their  mineral  and  water 
resources;  give  engineering  supervision  to 
power  permittees  and  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  licensees:  administer  the 
minerals  exploration  program  (30  U.S.C. 
641);  and  publish  and  disseminate  daU  rela- 
tive to  the  foregoing  activities:  $447,324,000: 
Provided,  That  $60,364,000  shaU  be  avaU- 
able only  for  cooperation  with  SUtes  or  mu- 
nicipalities for  water  resources  investiga- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  no  i>art  of  this 
appropriation  shaU  be  used  to  pay  more 
than  one-half  the  cost  of  any  topographic 
mapping  or  water  resources  investigations 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  any  SUte  or 
munidpiUity. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS  * 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  shall  be  avaUable  for  purchase  of 
not  to  exceed  25  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
for  replacement  only;  reimbursement  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  securi- 
ty guard  services;  contracting  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  topographic  maps  and  for  the 
making  of  geophysical  or  other  specialized 
surveys  when  it  is  administratively  deter- 
mined that  such  procedures  are  in  the 
public  interest;  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  necessary  buUdlngs  and  appurte- 
nant faculties;  acquisition  of  lands  for  gaug- 
ing sUtions  and  observation  wells;  expenses 
of  the  United  SUtes  National  Committee  on 
Geology;  and  payment  of  (»mpensation  and 
expenses  of  persons  on  the  rolls  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  appointed,  as  authorized  by 
law,  to  represent  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
negotiation  and  administration  of  intersUte 
compacts:  Provided,  That  appropriations 
herein  made  shaU  be  available  for  paying 
costs  Incidental  to  the  utilization  of  services 
contributed  by  individuals  who  serve  with- 
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out  compenmtion  u  yolunteen  In  aid  of 
work  of  the  Geological  Suryey.  and  that 
within  appropriations  herein  provided.  Oeo- 
loclcal  Survey  offldala  may  authortie  either 
direct  procurement  of  or  relmburaement  for 
expenaes  Incidental  to  the  effective  use  of 
volunteers  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  train- 
ing, transportation,  lodging,  subsistence, 
equipment,  and  supplies:  Provided  furOier, 
That  provision  for  such  expenses  or  services 
la  in  accord  with  volunteer  or  cooperative 
agreements  made  with  such  individuals,  pri- 
vate organisations,  educational  institutions, 
or  State  or  local  government:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  activiUes  funded  by  appropria- 
tions herein  made  may  be  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  contracts,  grants,  or  co- 
operative agreements  as  defined  in  Public 
lAW  »fr-234. 

MmxaAU  MAMAcncKirr  Sntvici 

UASIIfC  AlfD  ROTALTT  MANAGKIfXIlT 

For  expenses  necessary  for  minerals  leas- 
ing and  environmental  studies,  regulation  of 
Industry  operations,  and  collection  of  royal- 
ties, as  authorized  by  law,  for  enforcing  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  oU,  gas,  and 
other  minerals  leases,  permits,  licenses  and 
operating  contracts:  and  for  matching 
grants  or  cooperative  agreements;  including 
the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  eight  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only; 
$160,313,000,  of  which  not  less  than 
$50,929,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  royalty 
management  activiUes  including  general  ad- 
ministration: Provided,  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  for 
the  payment  of  interest  In  accordance  with 
30  U^.C.  1721  (b)  and  (d):  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  above  enacted  amounts, 
$250,000  proposed  for  data  gathering  to 
help  determine  the  boundary  between  State 
and  Federal  lands  offshore  of  Alaska  shall 
be  avaUable  only  If  an  equal  amount  is  pro- 
vided by  the  SUte  of  Alaska  from  State  rev- 
enues to  match  the  Federal  support  for  this 
project:  Provided  further.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law. 
$128,600,000  shall  be  deducted  from  Federal 
onshore  mineral  leasing  receipts  prior  to  the 
division  and  distribution  of  such  receipts  l>e- 
tween  the  States  and  the  Treasury  and  shaU 
be  credited  to  miaceUaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  imple- 
ment a  rule  which  modifies  the  product 
value  guidelines  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service,  Including  the  proposed  modi- 
fication to  NTL-5. 

BxntXAu  OP  Muns 
mms  AHD  mnaAu 
For  expenses  necessary  for  conducting  in- 
qtiiries,  technological  investigations,  and  re- 
search concerning  the  extraction,  process- 
ing, use,  and  disposal  of  mineral  substances 
without  objectionable  social  and  environ- 
mental costs;  to  foster  and  encourage  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  development  of  min- 
eral resources  and  the  prevention  of  waste 
in  the  mining,  minerals,  metal,  and  mineral 
reclamation  industries:  to  inquire  into  the 
economic  conditions  affecting  those  indus- 
tries; to  promote  health  and  safety  in  mines 
and  the  mineral  Industry  through  research; 
and  for  other  related  purposes  as  authorized 
by  law,  $132,727,000,  of  which  $82,859,000 
■hall  remain  avaUable  untU  expended:  Pro- 
vided. That  not  more  than  $1,890,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  may  be  used  for  exec- 
utive direction:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  for  the  closure  or  consoUdation  of  any 


research  centers  or  the  sale  of  any  of  the 
helium  faculties  currently  in  operation. 
ADMunsnuTTvx  provisions 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
lands,  buUdlngs.  equipment,  and  other  con- 
tributions from  public  and  private  sources 
and  to  prosecute  projects  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies.  Federal,  State,  or  pri- 
vate: Provided,  That  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
authorized,  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
to  seU  directly  or  through  any  Oovemment 
agency.  Including  corporations,  any  metal  or 
mineral  product  that  may  be  manufactured 
in  pUot  plants  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  shaU 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 
Oppicx  op  SuitPACx  Mnnifo  Rcclamatiom  ams 

£lTPOBCUiUIT 
aaOUIATIOR  AHD  TBCRROLOGT 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  PubUc  Law 
95-87,  including  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  14  passenger  motor  vehicles,  of 
which  9  shaU  t>e  for  replacement  only;  and 
uniform  aUowances  of  not  to  exceed  $400 
for  each  uniformed  employee  of  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement; $102,305,000,  and  notwithstand- 
ing 31  U.S.C.  3302.  an  additional  amount,  to 
remain  avaUable  untU  expended,  equal  to 
receipts  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury from  performance  bond  forfeitures  in 
fiscal  year  1988:  Provided,  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations, may  utUize  directly  or  through 
grants  to  States  in  fiscal  year  1988,  monies 
coUected  pursuant  to  the  assessment  of  clvU 
penalties  under  Section  518  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  (30  D.S.C.  1268),  to  reclaim  lands  ad- 
versely affected  by  coal  mining  practices 
after  August  3,  1077. 

ABAKDOHKD  Mim  RXCLAMATIOIf  PUIfD 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977. 
PubUc  Law  95-87.  including  the  purchase  of 
not  more  than  21  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
of  which  15  shaU  l)e  for  replacement  only. 
$194,899,000.  to  be  derived  from  receipts  of 
the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund  and 
to  remain  avaUable  untU  expended:  Provid- 
ed, That  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  97-365,  the 
DepartJment  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
UtUize  up  to  20  per  centum  from  the  recov- 
ery of  the  delinquent  debt  owed  to  the 
United  States  Oovemment  to  pay  for  con- 
tracts to  coUect  these  debts:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  States  to  contract  for  reclamation 
projects  authorized  in  section  406(a)  of 
PubUc  Law  95-87,  administrative  expenses 
may  not  exceed  15  per  centum:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
used  for  a  reclamation  grant  to  any  State  if 
the  State  has  not  agreed  to  participate  in  a 
nationwide  data  system  established  by  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  through  which  all  permit  ap- 
plications are  reviewed  and  approvals  with- 
held if  the  appUcants  (or  those  who  control 
the  applicants)  applying  for  or  receiving 
such  permits  have  outstanding  State  or  Fed- 
eral air  or  water  quality  violations  in  accord- 
ance with  section  510(c>  of  the  Act  of 
August  3,  1977  (30  D.S.C.  1260(c)).  or  faUure 
to  abate  cessation  orders,  outstanding  civU 
penalties  associated  with  such  failure  to 
abate  cessation  orders,  or  uncontested  past 
due  Abandoned  Bdlne  Land  fees:  Provided 
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further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  deny  fifty  percent  of  an  Abandoned 
Mine  Reclamation  fund  grant,  available  to  a 
SUte  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  PubUc  Law  95- 
87,  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  section  521(b)  of  the  Act.  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  State  is  system- 
aticaUy  faUing  to  administer  adequately  the 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  approved 
State  regulatory  program.  Funds  will  be 
denied  untU  such  time  as  the  State  and 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  have  agreed  upon  an  expUcit 
plan  of  action  for  correctUig  the  enforce- 
ment deficiency.  A  State  may  enter  into 
such  agreement  without  admission  of  culpa- 
blUty.  If  a  State  enters  into  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  shaU  take  no  action  pursuant 
to  section  521(b)  of  the  Act  as  long  as  the 
State  is  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement:  Provided  further.  That  expendi- 
ture of  moneys  as  authorized  in  section 
402(g)(3)  of  Public  Law  95-87  shaU  be  on  a 
priority  basis  with  the  first  priority  being 
protection  of  pubUc  health,  safety,  general 
welfare,  and  property  from  extreme  danger 
of  adverse  effects  of  coal  mining  practices, 
as  stated  in  section  403  of  Public  Law  95-87: 
Provided  further.  That  section  405(k)  of 
Public  Law  95-87  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof,  "except  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  Navajo,  Hopi.  and  Oow  Indian  Tribes": 
Provided  further.  That  23  full  time  equiva- 
lent positions  are  to  be  maintained  in  the 
Anthracite  Reclamation  Program  at  the 
WUkes-Barre  Field  Office. 

BuRZAn  OP  Indiam  Appairs 

OPERATIOH  OP  IKDIAM  PROGRAMS 

For  operation  of  Indian  programs  by 
direct  expenditure,  contracts,  cooperative 
agreements,  and  grants  including  ext>enses 
necessary  to  provide  education  and  welfare 
services  for  Indians,  either  directly  or  in  co- 
operation with  States  and  other  organiza- 
tions, including  payment  of  care,  tuition,  as- 
sistance, and  other  expenses  of  Indians  in 
boarding  homes,  institutions,  or  schools; 
grants  and  other  assistance  to  needy  Indi- 
ans; maintenance  of  law  and  order;  manage- 
ment, development,  improvement,  and  pro- 
tection of  resources  and  appurtenant  facul- 
ties under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  including  payment  of  irriga- 
tion assessments  and  charges:  acquisition  of 
water  rights;  advances  for  Indian  industrial 
and  business  enterprises;  operation  of 
Indian  arts  and  crafts  shops  and  museums; 
development  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts,  as 
authorized  by  law;  for  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AffaU^,  in- 
cluding such  expenses  in  field  offices, 
$966,452,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$51,121,000  for  higher  education  scholar- 
ships and  assistance  to  public  schools  under 
the  Act  of  April  16.  1934  (48  Stat.  596),  as 
amended  (25  U.S.C.  452  et  seq.).  and 
$25,000,000  for  firefighting  shaU  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1989,  and  the  funds  made  available  to  tribes 
and  tribal  organizations  through  contracts 
authorized  by  the  Indian  Self-Determlna- 
tion  and  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1975 
(88  SUt.  2203;  25  U.S.C.  450  et  seq.)  shaU 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1989: 
Provided,  That  this  carryover  authority 
does  not  extend  to  programs  directly  operat- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  unless 
the  tribe(s)  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  for 
consoUdated  services;  and  for  expenses  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
19<a)  of  PubUc  Law  93-531  (25  U.S.C.  640d- 


18(a)).  $1,971,000,  to  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  shall  be  expended  as  match- 
ing funds  for  programs  funded  under  sec- 
tion 103(bK2)  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional   Education    Act:    Provided    further. 
That  notwitiistanding  any  provision  of  the 
American  Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and  Native 
HawaUan  Culture  and  Art  Development  Act, 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  shaU 
be  available  for  use  under  part  A  of  that 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  $250,000  of  the 
funds  made  avaUable  in  this  Act  shaU  be 
available  for  cycUcal  maintenance  of  tribal- 
ly-owned  fish  hatcheries  and  related  faciU- 
ties:  Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  any 
appropriations  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs shall  be  available  to  provide  general  as- 
sistance payments  for  Alaska  Natives  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  unless  and  untU  otherwise 
specifically  provided  for  by  Congress:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  con- 
tained Ui  this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  for  any 
pajrment  to  any  school  to  which  such  school 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1128(b)  of  Public  Law  95-561,  as  amend- 
ed. untU  after  July  1.  1988:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  shall  take  no  action  to 
close  the  school  or  dispose  of  the  property 
of  the  Phoenix  Indian  School  untU  the  Con- 
gress has  specifically  approved  the  school 
closure  or  provided  for  disposition  of  the 
property    In    legislation:    Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
transfer  funds  under  a  contract  with  any 
third  party  for  the  management  of  tribal  or 
ln(Uvidual  Indian  trust  funds  untU  the  funds 
held  in  trust  for  such  tribe  or  individual 
have  been  audited  and  reconciled,  and  the 
tribe  or  individual  has  been  provided  with 
an  accounting  of  such  funds,  and  the  appro- 
priate Committees  of  the  Congress  and  the 
tribes  have  been  consulted  with  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  contract  or  agree- 
ment: Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  Implement 
any  regulations,  or  amendments  to  or  revi- 
sions of  regulations,  relating  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs'  higher  education  grant 
program  that  were  not  In  effect  on  March  I, 
1987:   Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  implement 
proposed  initiatives  to  transfer  any  school 
operated  by  the  Bureau  to  the  control  of 
any  tribe.  State,  or  l<X5al  government  agency 
(except  that  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  a  Bureau-op- 
erated school  to  the  control  of  an  Indian 
tribe  under  a  contract  entered  into  under 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  if  the  governing  body  of 
the  Indian  tribe  approves  of  the  transfer); 
to  charge  tuition  at  Bureau  post-secondary 
schools;  to  Implement  the  proposed  econom- 
ic self  assistance  initiative  (except  for  a  lim- 
ited demonstration  program);  to  change  the 
method  of  funding  tribal  contractor  indirect 
costs,  including  imposition  of  a  flat  rate  foe 
contract  support  costs;  to  make  avaUable  to  ' 
the  Bureau  administrative  deductions  col- 
lected from  Indian  timber  sales;  to  contract 
out  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  forest- 
ry program  or  any  other  Bureau -operated 
programs   without   prior   approval   of   the 
Committees  on  Appropriations;  or  to  imple- 
ment   any    reorganizations,    including    "re- 
gionalizatlon"    of    programs,    without    the 
prior  approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations: Provided  further.  That  PubUc  Law 
99-349  is  amended  by  deleting  under  the 


heading  "Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Oper- 
ation of  Indian  Programs"  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  provisos  and  substituting:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  funds  appropriated 
hereunder  shaU  be  used  pursuant  to  the 
consent  decree  and  subsequent  court  orders 
in  United  States  v.  Michigan  (M-26-73)". 

(X>IISTRUCnON 

For  construction,  major  repair,  and  Im- 
provement of  irrigation  and  power  systems. 
buUdings,  utUities,  and  other  faculties,  in- 
cluding architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices by  contract:  acquisition  of  lands  and  in- 
terests in  lands;  preparation  of  lands  for 
farming;  and  construction,  repair,  and  im- 
provement of  Indian  housing.  $73,967,000. 
to  remain  avaUable  until  expended:  Protmi- 
ed.  That  $1,482,000  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  use  by  the  Secretary  to  construct 
homes  and  related  faciUties  for  the  Navajo 
and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commission  in 
lieu  of  construction  by  the  Commission 
under  section  15<dK3)  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  1974  (88  SUt.  1719;  25  U.S.C.  640d- 
14(dK3)).  may  be  used  for  counseling,  arche- 
ological  clearances,  water  production  and 
administration  related  to  the  relocation  of 
Navajo  families:  Provided  further.  That 
$2,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Act  shaU  be  avaUable  for  rehabUiUtion 
of  tribally-owned  fish  hatcheries  and  relat- 
ed faciUties:  Provided  further.  That  such 
amounts  as  may  be  avaUable  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Navajo  In(Uan  Irrigation 
Project  may  l>e  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  available  in  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  Implement  any  regulations,  or 
amendmenU  to  or  revisions  of  regulations, 
relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
housing  improvement  prognun  that  were 
not  in  effect  on  October  1. 1986. 

ROAD  COHSTRUCTTION 

For  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  pur- 
suant to  authority  contained  in  23  U.S.C. 
203,  the  Act  of  November  2.  1921  (42  SUt. 
208;  25  U.S.C.  13).  and  the  Act  of  May  26, 
1928  (45  SUt.  750;  25  U.S.C.  318a), 
$1,000,000  for  the  Honobia  Indian  Road  in 
OlLlahoma.  to  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  contract  authority  avaUable  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Trust  Fund  may  be  used  to 
cover  roads  program  management  costs  and 
construction  supervision  costs  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIANS 

For  miscellaneous  paymenU  to  Indian 
triljes  and  individuals  pursuant  to  PubUc 
Laws  98-500,  99-264,  and  99-503,  including 
funds  for  necessary  administrative  ex- 
penses, $13,340,000.  to  remaUi  avaUable 
untU  expended:  Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed  $10,700,000  is  made  available  to  the 
Tohono  O'Odham  Nation  for  purposes  au- 
thorized in  the  GUa  Bend  Indian  Reserva- 
tion Lands  Replacement  Act.  PubUc  Law  99- 
503. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TRUST  PUNDS 
TRIBAL  TRUST  PUNDS 

In  addition  to  the  tribal  funds  authorized 
to  be  expended  by  existing  law,  there  is  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1988  and  thereafter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  tribes  on  whose  behalf  such 
funds  were  coUected.  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year  from  tribal 
funds  not  otherwise  available  for  expendi- 
ture. 


REVOLTINO  PUND  POR  LOAm 

During  fiscal  year  1988.  and  within  the  re- 
sources and  authority  available,  groas  obli- 
gations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  pursuant  to  the  Indian  Plnandng  Act 
of  1974  (88  SUt  77;  25  U.S.C.  1451  et  aeq.), 
shaU  not  exceed  resources  and  authwlty 
avaUable. 

INDIAN  LOAN  GUARANTT  AND  XNSURANd  PmiD 

For  pajrment  of  interest  subsidies  on  new 
and  outstanding  gtuiranteed  loans  and  for 
necessary  expenses  of  management  and 
technical  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  (88  SUt.  77;  25  UJ5.C.  1451  et 
seq.),  $3,085,000,  to  remain  available  untQ 
expended:  Provided,  That  during  fiscal  year 
1988,  total  commitments  to  guarantee  loans 
pursuant  to  the  Indian  Flnan<dng  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended,  may  be  made  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  Total  loan  principal,  any 
part  of  which  is  to  be  guaranteed.  shaU  not 
exceed  resources  and  authority  avaUable. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (except  the  revolving  fund  for  loans 
and  the  Indian  loan  guarantee  and  insur- 
ance fund)  shall  be  avaUable  for  expenses  of 
exhibits,  and  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  150 
passenger  carrying  motor  vehicles,  of  which 
100  shaU  be  for  replacement  only. 

TERRITORIAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  APPAIRS 
ADMINISTRATION  OP  TERRITORIES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  territories  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
$74,809,000  of  which  (1)  $71,847,000  shaU  be 
avaUable  untU  expended  for  tectinlcal  assist- 
ance; late  charges  and  payments  of  the 
annual  interest  rate  differential  required  by 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  under  terms  of 
the  second  refinancing  of  an  existing  loan  to 
the  Guam  Power  Authority,  as  authorized 
by  law  (PubUc  Law  98-454;  98  SUt  1732); 
granU  to  the  Judiciary  in  American  Samoa 
for  compensation  and  expenses,  as  author- 
ized by  law  (48  U.S.C.  1661(c));  grants  to  the 
Government  of  American  Samoa,  in  addi- 
tion to  current  local  revenues,  for  support 
of  governmental  functions;  construction 
grants  to  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands as  authorized  by  PubUc  Law  97-357 
(96  SUt.  1709):  construction  grants  to  the 
Government  of  Guam,  as  authorized  by  law 
(Public  Law  98-454;  98  SUt  1732);  granU  to 
the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  as  authorized  by  law  (PubUc  Law  94- 
241:  90  SUt.  272);  and  (2)  $2,962,000  for  saU- 
ries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Territori- 
al and  International  Affairs:  Provided,  That 
the  territorial  and  local  govemmenU  herein 
provided  for  are  authorized  to  make  pur- 
chases through  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mUilstration:  Provided  further.  That  aU  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  the  territorial  and 
local  governments  herein  provided  for.  In- 
cluding such  transactions  of  aU  agencies  or 
instrumentalities  esUbUshed  or  utilized  by 
such  governments,  shaU  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  in  accordance 
with  chapter  35  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code:  Provided  further.  That  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands  Covenant  grant  funding  shall 
be  provided  according  to  those  terms  of  the 
Agreement  of  the  Special  RepresenUtives 
on  Future  United  SUtes  Financial  Assist- 
ance for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  ap- 
proved by  PubUc  Law  99-396,  except  that 
should  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  beUeve 
that  the  performance  standards  of  such 
agreement  are  not  being  met,  operations 
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fundi  may  be  withheld,  but  only  by  Act  of 
Consreas  as  required  by  Public  Law  99-396. 

TKUST  TBUUTORT  OF  THl  PACITIC  ISLAlfOe 

For  ezpenaes  necessary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  administration  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
pursuant  to  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  ap- 
proved by  Joint  resolution  of  July  18,  1947 
<61  SUt  397).  and  the  Act  of  June  30.  19M 
(68  SUt.  330).  as  amended  (90  Stat.  299:  91 
SUt.  1159:  92  SUt.  495):  grants  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 
grants  for  the  compensation  and  exjienses 
of  the  Judiciary  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands:  grants  to  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  in  addition  to 
local  revenues,  for  support  of  governmental 
funcUons;  $59,390,000.  of  which  $50,940,000 
is  for  operations  including  $24,350,000  for 
payment  of  claims  pursuant  to  the  Microne- 
sian  Claims  Act  of  1971:  Provided  /urOier, 
That  section  105  of  PubUc  Law  95-134  (91 
Stat  1159)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "Islands"  the  words  "(TTPI).  or  TTPI 
constituent  or  successor  governments.":  and 
of  which  $8,450,000  is  for  construction,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Proinded, 
That  aU  financial  transactions  of  the  Trust 
Territory,  including  such  transactions  of  all 
agencies  or  instrumentalities  esUbllshed  or 
utilized  by  such  Trust  Territory,  shall  be  au- 
dited by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
accordance  with  chapter  35  of  title  31. 
United  SUtes  Code:  Provided  further.  That 
the  government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  is  authorized  to  make 
purchases  through  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

COMPACT  OP  PRB  ASSOCUTIOR 

For  economic  assistance  and  necessary  ex- 
penses for  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Microne- 
sia and  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
M  provided  for  in  sections  122.  221.  and  223 
of  the  Compact  of  Free  Association. 
$33,220,000.  Including  $2,500,000  for  the 
Enjebi  Community  Trust  Fund,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  99-239:  Provided,  That  the 
$2,500,000  provided  herein  for  the  Enjebl 
Community  Trust  Fund,  rnd  all  funds  ap- 
propriated heretofore  and  hereafter  into 
such  Fund,  and  all  earnings  and  distribu- 
tions therefrom,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
form  of  Federal,  SUte,  or  local  taxation: 
Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Laws  99-500  and  99- 
591.  the  effective  date  of  the  Palau  Compact 
for  purposes  of  economic  assistance  pui^u- 
ant  to  the  P^u  Compact  of  Free  Assocla- 
Uon.  PubUc  Law  9»-«58.  shall  be  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Palau  Compact  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  section  101(d)  of  Public 
Law  99-658. 

DKPARTMXirrAL  OmcKS 

OPPICB  OP  TBS  SBCKKTART 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  including 
$1,722,000  for  the  Immediate  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  $45,849,000  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  may  be  for  official  reception 
and  r^ireaenUtlon  expenses. 

Oppici  op  thx  SOUCTTOa 

SAIAIUKS  AJTD  KXPDISXS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor.  $23,109,000. 

OPTICS  OP  DtSPSCTOR  OBnaAL 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General.  $17,700,000. 


comntDcnoN  KARAonfnrr 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Construction  Muiagement.  $3,500,000 
which,  together  with  unexpended  balances 
in  this  account  and  personnel  of  the  Office 
of  Construction  Management,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  "construction"  appropria- 
tion of  the  National  Park  Service  for  contin- 
ued operation  of  the  facilities  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance  programs  and  to 
manage  the  facilities  improvement  and 
repair  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

ADMIUlSTRATrVK  raoVISIOHS 

There  is  hereby  authorized  for  acquisition 
from  avaUable  resources  within  the  Work- 
ing Capital  Fund.  8  aircraft,  all  of  which 
shall  be  for  replacement:  Provided,  That  no 
programs  funded  with  appropriated  funds 
in  the  "Office  of  the  Secretary".  "Office  of 
the  Solicitor",  and  "Office  of  Inspector 
General"  may  be  augmented  through  the 
Working  Capital  Fund  or  the  Consolidated 
Working  Fund. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Sk.  101.  Appropriations  made  in  this  title 
shall  be  avaUable  for  expenditure  or  trans- 
fer (within  each  bureau  or  office),  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  emergen- 
cy reconstruction,  replacement,  or  repair  of 
aircraft,  buildings,  utilities,  or  other  facili- 
ties or  equipment  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
fire,  flood,  storm,  or  other  unavoidable 
causes:  Provided,  That  no  funds  shall  be 
made  available  under  this  authority  until 
funds  specifically  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  emergencies 
shall  have  been  exhausted:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  all  funds  used  pursuant  to  this 
section  must  be  replenished  by  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  which  must  t>e  re- 
quested as  promptly  as  possible. 

Sbc.  102.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
expenditure  or  transfer  of  any  no  year  ap- 
propriation in  this  title,  in  addition  to  the 
amounte  included  in  the  budget  programs  of 
the  several  agencies,  for  the  suppression  or 
emergency  prevention  of  forest  or  range 
fires  on  or  threatening  lands  under  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  for 
the  emergency  rehablllUtlon  of  bumed-over 
lands  under  Its  Jurisdiction:  for  emergency 
actions  related  to  potential  or  actual  earth- 
quakes, floods  or  volcanoes:  for  emergency 
reclamation  projects  under  section  410  of 
Public  Law  95-87:  and  shall  transfer,  from 
any  no  year  funds  available  to  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforce- 
ment, such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  assumption  of  regulatory  authority 
in  the  event  a  primacy  SUte  is  not  carrying 
out  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Act:  Provided,  That  appropriations 
made  in  this  title  for  fire  suppression  pur- 
poses shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
obligations  incurred  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  and  for  reimbursement  to  other 
Federal  agencies  for  destruction  of  vehicles, 
aircraft,  or  other  equipment  in  connection 
with  their  use  for  fire  suppression  purposes, 
such  reimbursement  to  be  credited  to  appro- 
priations currently  available  at  the  time  of 
receipt  thereof:  Provided  further.  That  all 
funds  used  pursuant  to  this  section  must  be 
replenished  by  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion which  must  be  requested  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

Sbc.  103.  Appropriations  made  in  this  tiUe 
shall  be  available  for  operation  of  ware- 
houses, garages,  shops,  and  similar  facilities, 
wherever  consolidation  of  activities  will  con- 
tribute to  efficiency  or  economy,  and  said 


appropriations  shall  be  reimbursed  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  any  other  activity  in  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  by  sections  1535 
and  1536  of  title  31.  U.S.C.:  Provided,  That 
reimbursemenU  for  cosU  and  supplies,  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  for  services  rendered 
may  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  cur- 
rent at  the  time  such  reimbursements  are 
received. 

Sbc.  104.  Appropriations  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  services  as  authorized  by  5 
VS.C.  3109.  when  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  total  amount  not  to  exceed  $300,000: 
hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  air- 
craft: hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  pur- 
chase of  reprints:  payment  for  telephone 
service  in  private  residences  in  the  field, 
when  authorized  under  regulations  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary:  and  the  payment 
of  dues,  when  authorized  by  the  Secretary, 
for  library  membership  in  societies  or  asso- 
ciations which  issue  publications  to  mem- 
bers only  or  at  a  price  to  members  lower 
than  to  subscribers  who  are  not  members: 
Provided,  That  no  ftmds  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  are  available  for 
any  expenses  of  the  Great  HaU  of  Com- 
merce. 

Sbc.  105.  Appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  salaries  and 
expenses  shall  be  available  for  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902  and  D.C.  Code  4-204). 

Sbc.  106.  Appropriations  made  in  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  in  connec- 
tion with  contracts  issued  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  services  or  rent- 
als for  periods  not  in  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

Sec.  107.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title 
may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  preparation  for.  or  conduct 
of.  pre-leasing  and  leasing  activities  (includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to:  calls  for  Information, 
tract  selection,  notices  of  sale,  receipt  of 
bids  and  award  of  leases)  of  lands  described 
in.  and  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth  in  section  107  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act.  1986.  as  contained  In  Public 
Law  99-190. 

Sec.  108.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  fi- 
nance changing  the  name  of  the  mountain 
located  63  degrees,  04  minutes,  15  seconds 
west,  presently  named  and  referred  to  as 
Mount  McKlnley. 

Sec.  109.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  appropriations  in  this  title 
shall  be  available  to  provide  insurance  on 
official  motor  vehicles,  aircraft,  and  boats 
operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
In  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Sec.  110.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title 
may  be  used  to  detail  any  employee  to  an 
organization  unless  such  detail  is  in  accord- 
ance with  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
regulations. 

Sec.  hi.  Section  5  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1334)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(J  HI)  Any  vessel,  rig,  platform,  or  other 
structure  used  for  the  purpose  of  explora- 
tion or  production  of  oil  and  gas  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  south  of  49  degrees 
North  latitude  shall  be  buUt— 

"(A)  in  the  United  SUtes  either  by  a 
United  SUtes  chartered  corporation  or  by  a 
Joint  venture  between  a  United  SUtes  char- 
tered corporation  and  a  foreign  corporation. 


with  at  least  50  percent  of  total  person 
hours  expended  in  the  United  SUtes:  and 

"(B)  from  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
at  least  50  percent  of  which  by  cost,  shall 
have  been  mined,  produced,  or  manufac- 
tured, as  the  case  may  be.  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(2)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  vessel,  rig.  platform, 
or  other  structure  which  was  built,  which  is 
being  built,  or  for  which  a  building  contract 
has  been  executed,  on  or  before  October  1, 
1987.  and  shall  expire  with  respect  to  any 
vessel,  rig.  platform,  or  other  structure  for 
which  either  the  bidding  or  award  process 
has  commenced  on  or  after  September  30, 
1991. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive— 

"(A)  the  requirement  in  paragraph  (IXB) 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  50 
percent  of  the  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
for  a  vessel,  rig.  platform,  or  other  structure 
cannot  be  mined,  produced,  or  manufac- 
tured, as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  United 
SUtes:  and 

"(B)  the  requirement  in  paragraph  (IKA) 
upon  application,  with  respect  to  any  classi- 
fication of  vessels,  rigs,  platforms,  or  other 
structures  on  a  specific  lease,  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
such  classification,  as  calculated  by  number 
and  by  weight,  which  are  to  be  built  for  ex- 
ploration or  production  activities  under 
such  lease  will  be  built  in  the  United  SUtes 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1)(A).". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  read  by  title,  and 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rbcord.  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  I? 

Are  there  amendments  to  title  I? 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
number  of  amendments  at  the  desk.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc  and  taken  up  at  the 
end  of  the  bill  prior  to  the  point  of 
amendments  providing  for  across-the- 
board  cuts. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  both  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
understand  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
rights  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
support  for  the  measure  now  being  consid- 
ered and  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  tt)e 
Members'  attention  to  two  aspects  of  the  leg- 
islation wtvch  I  t>e<ieve  are  worthy  of  note. 

CAUFOANIA  OCS  LEASING 

The  first  is  significant  not  by  its  inclusion  in 
tfw  bill  but  by  its  absence.  For  the  first  time 
since  1962,  the  Interior  Appropriations  Act  has 
been  reported  for  fkxx  action  without  bill  lan- 


guage addressing  the  problems  related  to 
California  Outer  Ck>ntinental  Shelf  leasing.  Un- 
fortunately, ttus  landmark  has  not  been 
reached  because  the  problem  has  been  re- 
solved but  because  Congress  wisely  decided 
last  year  to  delay  further  leasing  offshore  CeA\- 
fomia  until  a  new  President  and  Interior  Sec- 
retary take  office  in  1989. 

This  extraordinary  action  was  mandated  by 
the  Interior  Department's  continued  intransi- 
gence on  this  issue.  Twenty-two  months  of 
negotiations  between  the  Department  and 
Members  of  Congress  aimed  at  resolving  the 
outstanding  conflicts  relative  to  (California  OCS 
leasing  tailed  to  produce  a  consensus — or  any 
significant  movement  in  Interior's  position.  As 
it  has  dor>e  since  1982,  the  Department  con- 
tinues to  insist  on  a  policy  whk:h  would  make 
most  sensitive  near-shore  areas  along  the 
California  coast  available  to  the  oil  industry— 
the  same  approach  which  caused  (Congress  to 
impose  leasing  restrictions  in  the  first  plac:e. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  the  report 
which  accompanies  this  bill  the  committee  has 
recognized  the  inadequacy  of  Interior's  efforts, 
and  has  expressed  its  disappointment  with  the 
Department's  failure  to  reach  a  resolution  of 
this  conflict.  The  report  encourages  the  Secre- 
tary to  continue  discussions  with  representa- 
tives of  tfie  coastal  States  affected  by  the  De- 
partment's new  5-year  leasing  plan  in  order  to 
reach  a  consensus  on  this  issue.  Finally,  the 
committee  would  require  the  Department  to 
report  back  to  Congress  on  progress  made  in 
resolving  the  long-term  leasing  status  of  con- 
troversial areas. 

While  I  am  discouraged  by  the  lack  of 
progress  rrude  after  22  months  of  negotia- 
tions withyWw  Secretary  and  his  representa- 
tives, I  /em&m  willing  to  pursue  efforts  to 
achiev^a  reasonable  policy  regarding  off- 
shore leasing  arid  develc^pment.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  once  again  that  tfie  goal  of  the 
majority  of  Califomians  is  not  to  kxk  up  Cali- 
fornia's offsfrare  resources,  but  ratf>er  to  es- 
tat)lish  a  policy  which  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  balancing  competing  interests— a 
policy  which  would  provide  for  protection  as 
well  as  for  development. 

Unfortunately,  the  necessary  balance  is 
almost  totally  lacking  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's approach.  Rather  than  tfie  good  stew- 
ardship which  is  required,  we  continue  to  face 
a  development-driven  program  which  ignores 
the  need  to  protect  traditional  coastal  indus- 
tries and  tf>e  marine  and  coastal  environ- 
ments. If  we  ch(X)se  to  accept  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  administration,  we  will  open  to 
development  some  of  the  Nation's  most  spec- 
tacular and  sensitive  coastal  areas  all  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  tiny  percentage  of 
ttie  energy  America  will  need  in  the  future. 

The  delay  voted  by  Congress  last  year  pro- 
vktos  us  with'  the  opportunity  to  carefully 
weigh  Vne  risks  involved  in  cieveloptng  our  Na- 
tK>n's  energy  resources  as  well  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  reassess  alternative  solutions  to  the 
problems  posed  by  the  Nation's  growing 
s(}urces  of  fcxeign  oil.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Interior  Department,  working  with  the  (Con- 
gress, will  move  to  resolve  the  conflicts  relat- 
irig  to  OCS  development  and  to  develop  a 
truly  comprehensive  and  workable  energy  plan 
for  the  future.  It  is  dear  that  such  a  plan 
canrtot  rely  soleiy  on  a  resource,  which,  even 


if  completely  devetoped.  couM  not  begin  to 
solve  America's  kxtg-term  er>ergy  problem.  It 
is  also  dear  that  we  must  seriously  address 
this  issue  t>y  encouraging  conservation,  the 
(tevelopment  of  alternative  errargy  sources, 
and  tfie  stockpiling  of  adequate  strategic  re- 
serves. Finally,  such  a  plan  must  recognize 
the  need  to  preserve  some  of  o^x  most  sensi- 
tive and  spectacular  environmental  resources 
for  future  ger>eratk>ns. 

I  am  grateful  to  tfie  committee,  and  espe- 
cially to  Oiairman  Yates,  for  working  to 
modify  ttie  ill-advised  leasing  schemes  of  tfiis 
administration  and  to  enoxirage  ttie  devekip- 
ment  of  a  truly  balanced  OCS  program. 

BIG  SUR  MULTIAQENCY  FACiUTV 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  '^ 
project  which  lias  received  tfie  support  of  ttie 
House  in  the  past  and  which  I  believe  again 
merits  favorable  consideration. 

Ttie  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1987  includes  $100,0(X)  for  the  Federal  share 
of  ttie  design  costs  of  a  multiagency  fiead- 
quarters  facility  to  house  the  offk^es  of  ttie 
Forest  Service  and  several  of  the  State  and 
l(x:al  agendes  whk:h  have  jurisdk;tk}n  in  tfie 
area.  The  constructwn  of  this  fadlity  woukj 
greatly  enhance  ttie  coordinatkKi  of  efforts  in 
managing  the  Big  Sur  area,  and  would  help,  I 
believe,  to  avoid  increased  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  the  area  in  tfie  future. 

As  the  Members'  may  be  aware,  several  ef- 
forts have  been  made  over  the  past  30  years 
to  provide  spedal  Federal  protectkxi  for  Big 
Sur.  These  efforts  have  ranged  from  propos- 
als to  create  a  Big  Sur  Naticxial  Park  or  na- 
tional scenic  area  to  national  parkway  status 
for  California  Route  1  through  the  area.  For  a 
number  of  reasons  these  proposals  have  met 
with  strong  and  successful  opposition  from 
ttie  local  community.  Fortunately,  ttie  commu- 
nity has  gone  tieyond  merely  (jpposing  Feder- 
al action  and  has  established  a  stringent  and 
workable  plan  for  area  preservation  t)ased  on 
local  initiatives.  In  fact,  community  leaders  are 
now  working  to  place  a  $25  millkxi  lx)nd  issue 
on  the  statewkje  November  1988  ballot  to  fi- 
nance land  purchases  in  the  area  for  preser- 
vation. 

I  am  also  assisting  with  tfie  implementatk>n 
of  the  local  plan,  and  I  am  convinced  tfiat  one 
of  the  keys  to  the  success  of  this  effort  is  to 
ensure  tfie  c(X}peration  and  C(xxdinati(xi  of 
agencies  with  jurisdictkjn  in  ttie  area.  The 
Forest  Service  is  the  largest  of  these,  and  has 
agreed  to  share  the  costs  of  constructk>n  of 
the  multiagency  fadlity  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Monterey  County.  The  design  work 
has  now  been  completed  and  K  will  be  possi- 
ble to  begin  construction  in  the  near  future. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  local  presenta- 
tion effort  could  ultimately  eliminate  tfie  need 
for  much  larger  Federal  expenditures  to  pro- 
tect the  spectacular  Big  Sur  coast,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  committee  and  to  Chairman  Yates 
for  including  $1.450.0(X)  in  the  Forest  Sennce 
appropriatk>n  for  fiscal  year  1988  to  provkJe 
the  Federal  share  of  constructkxi  of  ttiis  much 
needed  facility. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The   clerk   wlU 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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TITLE  n— RELATED  AOENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

FoKXsrSmyics 

POKKST  RXSKASCH 

For  neceaaary  expenses  of  forest  research 
u  MithoriMd  by  law.  $137,670,000  of  which 
$4,000,000  shall  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended for  competitive  research  grants,  as 
authorised  by  section  5  of  Public  Law  95- 
307. 

STATS  AHS  PBIVATK  rOKBTKY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  cooperating 
with,  and  providing  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  States.  Territories,  possessions, 
and  others;  and  for  forest  pest  management 
actlviUes.  167.734,000,  to  remain  avaUable 
until  expended,  as  authorized  by  law:  Pro- 
vided, That  a  grant  of  (3.000.000  shaU  be 
made  to  the  State  of  BClnnesota  for  the  pur- 
poses authorized  by  section  6  of  Public  Law 
05-495. 

NATIOHAL  FOUST  STSTXM 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, not  otherwise  provided  for.  for  manage- 
ment, protection,  improvement,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  National  Forest  System,  and  for 
repayment  of  advances  made  in  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  years  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  556d 
for  forest  firefighting  and  emergency  reha- 
bilitation of  National  Forest  System  lands. 
and  for  administrative  expenses  associated 
with  the  management  of  funds  provided 
under  the  heads  "Forest  Research".  "State 
and  Private  Forestry".  "National  Forest 
System".  "Construction",  and  "Land  Acqui- 
sition". $1,318,406,000.  of  which  $252,975,000 
for  reforestation  and  tlmt>er  stand  improve- 
ment, cooperative  law  enforcement,  fire- 
fighting,  and  maintenance  of  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails  shall  remain  avaUable 
for  obligation  until  September  30.  1989:  Pro- 
vided, That  not  more  than  $30,366,000  shaU 
be  obligated  for  support  costs  for  timber 
sales  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

CORSTKUCnOIl 

(ixcLnsiiiG  TXAMsm  or  rxnm) 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Forest 
Service,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  for  con- 
struction. $300,914,000,  to  remain  available 
untU  expended,  of  which  $43,143,000  is  for 
construction  and  acquisition  of  buildings 
and  other  facillUes;  and  $158,771,000  Is  for 
construction  of  forest  roads  and  trails  by 
the  Forest  Service  as  authorized  by  16 
U.S.C.  532-538  and  23  U.S.C.  101  and  205; 
and  $25,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  permanent  appropriation  entitled 
"Timber  purchaser  roads  constructed  by  the 
Forest  Service":  Provided,  That  funds  be- 
coming available  in  fiscal  year  1988  under 
the  Act  of  BCarch  4,  1913  (16  U.S.C.  501). 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes. 
LAMB  AcquismoR 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-4-11).  including  administrative 
expenses,  and  for  acquisition  of  land  or 
waters,  or  Interest  therein,  in  accordance 
with  statutory  authority  applicable  to  the 
Forest  Service.  $36,327,000  to  be  derived 
ftxHn  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
AOQuismoH  or  laiiss  roa  ratiohal  roanrs 

SraCIALACTS 

For  acquisiUon  of  lands  within  the  exteri- 
or boundaries  of  the  Cache,  and  Uinta,  and 
Wasatch  National  Forests.  Utah;  the 
Tolyabe  National  Forest,  Nevada;  and  the 


Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  and  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forests,  California,  as  authorized  by 
law.  $966,000.  to  be  derived  from  forest  re- 
ceipts. 

ACQUISITION  or  LAIIDS  TO  COICnjCR  LANS 
DCCHAMOn 

For  acquisition  of  lands,  to  be  derived 
from  funds  deposited  by  State,  county,  or 
municipal  governments,  public  school  dis- 
tricts, or  other  public  school  authorities 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  December  4.  1967.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  484a).  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

RAMGE  BxrmimT  nnts 

For  necessary  expenses  of  range  rehabili- 
tation, protection,  and  improvement.  50  per 
centum  of  all  moneys  received  during  the 
prior  fiscal  year,  as  fees  for  grazing  domes- 
tic livestock  on  lands  in  National  Forests  in 
the  sixteen  Western  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401(bKl)  of  Public  Law  94-579.  as 
amended,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, of  which  not  to  exceed  6  percent  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  expenses  associ- 
ated with  on-the-ground  range  rehabilita- 
tion, protection,  and  improvements. 

MISCSLLANXOt7S  TRUST  rUIfSS 

For  expenses  authorized  by  16  U.S.C. 
1643(b).  $90,000  to  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended, to  be  derived  from  the  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  above  Act. 

ADM Ilf  ISTRATTVX  PROVISIONS,  rORKST  SKRVICX 

Appropriations  to  the  Forest  Service  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  shaU  be  available  for: 
(a)  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  186  passenger 
motor  vehicles  of  which  nine  will  be  used 
^jilmjLTlly  for  law  enforcement  purposes  and 
of  which  179  shaU  be  for  replacement  only, 
of  which  acquisition  of  157  passenger  motor 
vehicles  shaU  be  from  excess  sources,  and 
hire  of  such  vehicles;  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  aircraft,  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  two  for  replacement  only,  and  acqui- 
sition of  50  aircraft  from  excess  sources; 
notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  law,  ex- 
isting aircraft  being  replaced  may  be  sold, 
with  pr<x;eeds  derived  or  trade-in  value  used 
to  offset  the  purchase  price  for  the  replace- 
ment aircraft;  (b)  services  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  for  employment  under  5 
U.S.C.  3109;  (c)  uniform  allowances  for  each 
uniformed  employee  of  the  Forest  Service, 
not  in  excess  of  $400  annually;  (d)  purchase, 
erection,  and  alteration  of  buUdlngs  and 
other  pubUc  improvements  (7  U.S.C.  2250); 
(e)  acquisition  of  land,  waters,  and  interests 
therein,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  3. 
1956  (7  U.S.C.  428a);  (f)  for  expenses  pursu- 
ant to  the  Volunteers  in  the  National  Forest 
Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  558a.  558d.  558a 
note):  and  (g)  for  debt  coUection  contracU 
in  accordance  with  31  X5S.C.  3718(c). 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  any  region,  to 
abolish  any  region,  to  move  or  close  any  re- 
gional office  for  research.  State  and  private 
forestry,  or  National  Forest  System  admin- 
istration of  the  Forest  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  without  the  consent  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Conunittee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Any  appropriations  or  funds  avaUable  to 
the  Forest  Service  may  be  advanced  to  the 
National  Forest  System  appropriation  for 
the  emergency  rehabUltatlon  of  bumed-over 
lands  under  its  Jurisdiction. 


Appropriations  and  funds  available  to  the 
Forest  Service  shaU  be  available  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  313(a)  of 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  1323(a)). 

The  appropriation  structure  for  the 
Forest  Service  may  not  be  altered  without 
advance  approval  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  appropriations  or  funds  available 
to  the  Forest  Service  may  be  used  to  reim- 
burse employees  for  the  cost  of  State  li- 
censes and  certification  fees  pursuant  to 
their  Forest  Service  position  and  that  are 
necessary  to  comply  with  SUte  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  requirements. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Forest  Service 
shall  be  available  for  assistance  to  or 
through  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development  in  connec- 
tion with  forest  and  rangeland  research, 
technical  information,  and  assistance  in  for- 
eign countries. 

Funds  previously  appropriated  for  timber 
salvage  sales  may  be  recovered  from  receipts 
deposited  for  use  by  the  applicable  national 
forest  and  credited  to  the  Forest  Service 
Permanent  Appropriations  to  be  expended 
for  timber  salvage  sales  from  any  national 
forest:  Provided,  That  not  less  than 
$21,502,000  ShaU  be  made  avaUable  to  the 
Forest  Service  for  obligation  In  fiscal  year 
1988  from  the  Timber  Salvage  Sales  Fund 
appropriation. 

None  of  the  funds  made  avaUable  to  the 
Forest  Service  under  this  Act  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  transfer  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 702(b)  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2257)  or  7 
U.S.C.  147b  unless  the  proposed  transfer  Is 
approved  in  advance  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  in 
compliance  with  the  reprogramming  proce- 
dures contained  in  House  Report  99-714. 

No  funds  appropriated  to  the  Forest  Serv-, 
ice  shaU  be  transferred  to  the  Worldng  Cap- 
ital Fund  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
without  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

Funds  avaUable  to  the  Forest  Service  shaU 
be  available  to  conduct  a  program  of  not 
less  than  $1,000,000  for  high  priority 
projects  within  the  scope  of  the  approved 
budget  which  shall  be  carried  out  by  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  as  if  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  August  13.  1970.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  93-408. 

Notwithstanding  section  705(a)  of  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conserva- 
tion Act  (16  U.S.C.  539d(a)).  not  more  than 
$41,471,000  shaU  be  avaUable  for  tUnber 
supply  from,  and  protection  and  manage- 
ment, and  resource  protection  on  the  Ton- 
gass  National  Foj^est  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

DEPARTliENT  OF  ENERGY 

CLKKS  COAL  TXCHNOLOCT 

Of  the  funds  deposited  and  retained  in  the 
Clean  Coal  Technology  Reserve  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-473,  $50,000,000  are  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1987.  and  shall  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended. $200,000,000  are  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1.  1988. 
and  shall  remain  avaUable  untU  expended, 
and  $100,000,000  are  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  1.  1989.  and 
ShaU  remain  available  untU  expended. 

No  later  than  sixty  dajrs  foUowlng  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
ShaU.  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Noiuiuclear 
E^nergy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 


1974  (43  U.S.C.  5901.  et  seq.).  Issue  a  general 
request  for  proposals  for  emerging  clean 
coal  technologies  which  are  capable  of  ret- 
rofitting or  repowering  existing  faculties, 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  Energy  upon 
review  may  provide  financial  assistance 
awards.  Proposals  under  this  section  shaU 
be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
no  later  than  ninety  days  after  issuance  of 
the  general  request  for  proposals  required 
herein,  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shaU 
make  any  project  selections  no  later  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  receipt 
of  proposals:  Provided,  That  projects  select- 
ed are  subject  to  all  provisos  contained 
under  this  head  in  PubUc  Law  99-190:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  pre-award  coste  inciured 
by  project  sponsors  after  selection  and 
before  signing  an  agreement  are  aUowable 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  related  to  (1) 
the  preparation  of  material  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  identified  as 
required  for  the  negotiation;  or  (2)  the  prep- 
aration and  submission  of  environmental 
data  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  complete  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  requirements  for  the  projects: 
Provided  further,  That  pre-award  costs  are 
to  be  reimbursed  only  upon  signing  of  the 
project  agreement  and  orUy  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  cost-sharing  for  the  total 
project:  Provided  further.  That  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  shaU  not  be  in  the  form 
of  grants. 

rOSSIL  KNKRGY  RXSKARCH  AND  DEVXLOmZRT 
(IN(n.USING  TRANSmi  OF  FUNDS) 

Tot  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
fossU  energy  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, under  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  (Public 
Law  95-91).  including  the  acquisition  of  in- 
terest, including  defeasible  and  equitable  in- 
terests in  any  real  property  or  any  facility 
or  for  plant  or  facility  acquisition  or  expan- 
sion. $345,394,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  of  which  $230,000  is  for  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector 
for  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System  established  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity of  Public  Law  94-586  (90  Stat.  2908- 
2909).  and  of  which  $9,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  grant  for  an  energy  center  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  in  Norman,  Okla- 
homa, pursuant  to  section  llKbKlKB)  of 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  5821(bMlKB)).  and 
$500,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
amounts  derived  from  fees  for  guarantees  of 
obligations  coUected  pursuant  to  section  19 
of  the  Federal  Noruiuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  5919).  and  deposited  In  the 
"Energy  security  reserve"  established  by 
PubUc  Law  96-126:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  sum  herein  made  available  shall  be 
used  for  the  field  testing  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives In  the  recovery  of  oil  and  gas:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  funds  appropriated  under 
this  head  in  PubUc  Law  99-190  for  demon- 
stration of  the  Kilngas  coal  gasification 
process,  which  remain  unobligated.  shaU  be 
available  for  carrying  out  any  fossU  energy 
reseairch  and  development  activities. 

Of  the  funds  herein  provided.  $35,000,000 
is  for  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  June  1984  mul- 
tiyear.  cost-shared  magnetohydrodynamics 
program  targeted  on  proof-of-concept  test- 
ing: Provided  further.  That  25  per  centum 
private  sector  cash  or  In-kind  contributions 
ShaU  be  required  for  obligations  In  fiscal 
year  1988.  and  for  each  sut>sequent  fiscal 
year's  obligations  private  sector  contribu- 
tions shaU  increase  by  5  per  centum  over 


the  life  of  the  proof-of-concept  plan:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  existing  faculties,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies,  or  previously  expended 
research  or  development  funds  are  not  cost- 
sharing  for  the  purposes  of  this  appropria- 
tion, except  as  amortized,  depreciated,  or 
expensed  In  normal  business  practice:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  cost-sharing  shaU  not  be 
required  for  the  costs  of  constructing  or  op- 
erating government-owned  faciUtles  or  for 
the  costs  of  Government  organizations.  Na- 
tional Laboratories,  or  universities  and  such 
costs  shaU  not  be  used  in  calculating  the  re- 
quired percentage  for  private  sector  contri- 
butions: Provided  further.  That  private 
sector  contribution  percentages  need  not  be 
met  on  each  contract  but  must  be  met  In 
total  for  each  fiscal  year. 

NAVAL  PETROLXUM  AND  OIL  SHALX  RZSERVES 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
naval  petroleum  and  oU  shale  reserve  activi- 
ties. $159,700,000,  to  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

For  necessary  expenses  In  carrying  out 
energy  conservation  activities.  $162,247,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  and  up 
to  $200,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  use  In  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams as  defUied  In  section  3008(3)  of  Public 
Law  99-509  (15  U.S.C.  4507)  which  shall  be 
avaUable  only  in  such  sums  as  are  equal  to 
the  difference  between  $200,000,000  and  the 
excess  amount  for  fiscal  year  1988  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  use  In 
energy  conservation  programs  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3003(d)  of  Public  Law 
99-509  (15  U.S.C.  4502):  Provided,  That  not- 
withstanding section  3003(d)(2)  of  Public 
Law  99-509  such  sums  and  the  excess 
amount  disbursed  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
eligible  programs  in  the  same  amounts  for 
each  program  as  In  fiscal  year  1987.  and  of 
which  $6,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  a 
grant  for  an  energy  demonstration  and  re- 
search faculty  at  Northwestern  University 
as  authorized  by  section  202  of  Public  Law 
99-412  (42  U.S.C.  8281  note):  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  $4,800,000  of  the  amount  provid- 
ed under  this  heading  shall  be  available  for 
continuing  a  research  and  development  ini- 
tiative with  the  National  Laboratories.  In- 
dustry, universities,  or  others  for  new  tech- 
nologies up  to  proof-of-concept  testing  to  in- 
crease significantly  the  energy  efficiency  of 
processes  that  produce  steel:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  obligation  of  funds  for  these  ac- 
tivities shall  be  contingent  on  an  agreement 
to  provide  cash  or  in-kind  contributions  to 
the  initiative  or  to  other  collaborative  re- 
search and  development  activities  related  to 
the  purp)ose  of  the  Initiative  equal  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  Federal  Government 
obligations:  Provided  further.  That  existing 
faculties,  equipment,  and  supplies,  or  previ- 
ously expended  research  or  development 
funds  are  not  acceptable  as  contributions 
for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation, 
except  as  amortized,  depreciated,  or  ex- 
pensed in  normal  business  practice:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  total  Federal  expendi- 
ture under  this  proviso  shall  t>e  repaid  up  to 
one  and  one-half  times  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  commercial  sale,  lease,  manufacture,  or 
use  of  technologies  developed  under  this 
proviso,  at  a  rate  of  one-fourth  of  aU  net 
proceeds. 

ECONOMIC  REGULATION 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  Economic  Regulatory 
Administration  and  the  Office  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals,  $21,680,000. 


BXXXGENCY  PB>rAXB>NK8S 

For  necessary  expenses  In  carrying  out 
emergency  preparedness  activities, 

$6,206,000. 

STRATEGIC  PKTROLKUlt  RESERVE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  151  through  166  of 
the  Energy  PoUcy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  (PubUc  Law  94-163).  $164,225,000.  to 
remain  available  untU  expended. 

SPR  PETROLEUM  ACCOUNT 

For  the  acquisition  and  transportation  of 
petroleum  and  for  other  necessary  expenses 
under  section  167  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1975  (PubUc  Law  94- 
163).  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
ReconcUiation  Act  of  1981  (PubUc  Law  97- 
35),  $603,744,000.  to  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended. 

ENERGY  INPORMATION  ADMINISTRATION 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration. $61,599,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVB  PROVISIONS.  DEPARTMENT  OP 
ENERGY 

Appropriations  under  this  Act  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shaU  be  available  for  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  hire,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  aircraft;  purchase, 
repair,  and  cleaning  of  uniforms;  and  reim- 
bursement to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  security  guard  services. 

From  appropriations  under  this  Act. 
transfers  of  sums  may  be  made  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Govenunent  for  the  per- 
tormaxice  of  work  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion is  made. 

None  of  the  funds  made  avaUable  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  under  this  Act  shaU 
be  used  to  Implement  or  finance  authorized 
pri<%  support  or  loan  guarantee  programs 
unless  specific  provision  is  made  for  such 
programs  in  an  appropriations  Act. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
lands,  buildings,  equipment,  and  other  (»n- 
trlbutlons  from  public  and  private  sources 
and  to  prosecute  projects  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies.  Federal.  State,  private, 
or  foreign:  Provided,  That  revenues  and 
other  moneys  received  by  or  for  the  account 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  or  otherwise 
generated  by  sale  of  products  in  connection 
with  projects  of  the  Department  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  may  be  retained  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  to  be  avaUable  untU 
expended,  and  used  only  for  plant  construc- 
tion, operation,  costs,  and  payments  to  cost- 
sharing  entities  as  provided  in  appropriate 
cost-sharing  contracts  or  agreements:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  remainder  of  reve- 
nues after  the  making  of  such  paymenU 
ShaU  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts:  Provided  further.  That  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  provision  thereof 
entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  authority  shall  not  be  executed  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  30  calendar  days  (not  In- 
cluding any  day  in  which  either  House  of 
Congress  Is  not  In  session  because  of  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  from  the  receipt  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  a 
full  and  comprehensive  report  on  such 
project,  including  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances relied  upon  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed project. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  may  transfer  to 
the  Emergency  Preparedness  appropriation 
such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  meet  any  un- 
foreseen emergency  needs  from  any  funds 
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avallAble  to  the  Oeputment  of  Energy  from 
this  Act. 

DEPARTME^rr  OP  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICIS 

HSftLTH  RnOUHCn  AMD  SnviCBS 

ADMK  IHTHATIOW 

□fDIAH  HEALTH  SXSTICKS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Act  of  August  S.   1954  (68  SUt.  674).  the 
Indian  Self-Detennlnation  Act.  the  Indian 
Healthcare  Improvement  Act.  and  titles  III 
and  ZXI  and  sections  208  and  338G  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  including  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft;  pur- 
chase of  reprints;  purchase  and  erection  of 
portable  buildings;  payments  for  telephone 
service  in  private   residences  in  the  field, 
when    authorized    under    regulations    ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary:   $943,388,000  to- 
gether with  payments  received  during  the 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  42  U^.C.  300aa-2  for 
services   furnished   by    the    Indian    Health 
Service:    Provided,    That    notwithstanding 
any  other  law  or  regulation,  funds  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  the  Indian  Health 
Service  shall  be  administered  under  Public 
Law  86-121  (the  Indian  SaniUtion  Facilities 
Act):    Provided  further.   That   funds   made 
available  to  tribes  and  tribal  organizations 
through  grants  and  contracts  authorized  by 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1975  (88  SUt.  2203:  25 
U.S.C.  450).  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember   30,    1989;    and    $10,000,000    sliaU 
remain  available  until  expended,  for  the 
Indian    Catastrophic    Health    Emergency 
Pund:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
provided,  $2,000,000  shall  be  used  to  carry 
out  a  loan  repayment  program  under  which 
Pederal.  State,  and  commercial-type  educa- 
tional loans  for  physicians  and  other  health 
professionals  will  be  repaid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  per  year  of  obligated  service 
in  return  for  full-time  clinical  service  in  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Each  Individual  par- 
ticipating in  this  program  must  sign  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  written  contract 
to  accept  repayment  of  educational  loans 
and  to  serve  for  the  applicable  period  of 
service  in  the  Indian  Health  Service:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  funds  provided  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  one-year  contracts  and 
grants  which  are  to  be  performed  In  two 
fiscal  years,  so  long  as  the  total  obligation  is 
recorded  in  the  year  for  which  the  funds  are 
appropriated:    Provided  further.   That   the 
amounts    collected    by    the    Secretary    of 
Health  and  Human  Services  under  the  au- 
thority of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  shall  be  available  until 
September    30.    1989   for    the    purpose   of 
achieving   compliance   with   the   applicable 
conditions  and  requirements  of  titles  XVIII 
and  Xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (exclu- 
sive of  planning,  design,  construction  of  new 
facilities,  or  major  renovation  of  existing 
Indian  Health  Service  facilities):  Provided 
further.     That     of     the     funds     provided. 
$2,500,000  shall  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended, for  the  establishment  of  an  Indian 
Self-Determination   Fund,   which  shall   be 
available  for  the  transitional  costs  of  Initial 
or  expanded  tribal  contracts,  grants  or  coop- 
erative agreements  with  the  Indian  Health 
Service  under  the  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Self-Detennlnation   Act:    Provided  further. 
That  funding  contained  herein,  and  in  any 
earlier  appropriations  Acts  for  scholarship 
programs  under  section  103  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  and  section 
3380  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  with 


renpect  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  shall 
remain  available  for  expenditure  until  Sep- 
tember 30. 1989. 

nfDIAM  HXALTH  rACIUTUS 

For  construction,  major  repair,  improve- 
ment, and  equipment  of  health  and  related 
auxiliary  facilities,  including  quarters  for 
personnel;  preparation  of  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  drawings;  acquisition  of  sites,  pur- 
chase and  erection  of  portable  buUdlngs, 
purchases  of  trailers:  and  for  provision  of 
domestic  and  community  sanitation  facili- 
ties for  Indians,  as  authorized  by  section  7 
of  the  Act  of  August  5,  1954  (42  UJS.C. 
2004a),  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act 
and  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act,  $67,592,000.  to  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended. 

ADMUnSTRATrvX  PROVIStOHS,  HIDIAlt  RKALTH 
SKRVICX 

Appropriations  in  this  Act  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  available  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, shall  be  available  for  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  to  the  rate 
for  OS-18,  and  for  uniforms  or  allowances 
therefor   as   authorized    by    law    (5    U.S.C. 
5901-5902),  and  for  expenses  of  attendance 
at  meetings  which  are  concerned  with  the 
fiinctions  or  activities  for  which  the  appro- 
priation Is  made  or  which  will  contribute  to 
improved  conduct,  supervision,  or  manage- 
ment of  those  functions  or  activities:  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  to  the  Indian  Health  Service 
shall  be  available  for  the  initial  lease  of  per- 
manent structures  without  advance  provi- 
sion therefor  in  appropriations  Acts:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  non-Indian  patients  may  be 
extended  health  care  at  all  Indian  Health 
Service  facilities,  if  such  care  can  be  ex- 
tended without  impairing  the  ability  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  fulfill  lu  responsi- 
bility  to   provide   health   care   to   Indians 
served  by  such  faculties  and  subject  to  such 
reasonable    charges    as    the    Secretary    of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  prescribe, 
the  proceeds  of  which,  together  with  funds 
recovered  under  the  Federal  Medical  Care 
Recovery  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2651-53),  shaU  be 
deposited  in  the  fund  established  by  sec- 
tions 401  and  402  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act:   Provided  further.  That 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Indian  Health 
Service  in  this  Act,  except  those  used  for  ad- 
ministrative   and    program    direction    pur- 
poses, shall  not  be  subject  to  limitations  di- 
rected   at    curtailing    Federal    travel    and 
transportation:  Provided  further.  That  with 
the  exception  of  service  units  which  cur- 
rently   have    a    billing    policy,    the    Indian 
Health  Service  shall  not  Initiate  any  further 
action  to  bill  Indians  in  order  to  collect 
from  third-party  payers  nor  to  charge  those 
Indians  who  may  have  the  economic  means 
to  pay  unless  and  until  such  time  as  Con- 
gress has  agreed  upon  a  specific  policy  to  do 
so  and  has  directed  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice to  implement  such  a  policy:   Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  may  authorize  special  re- 
tention   pay    under    paragraph    (4)    of    37 
U.S.C.  302(a)  to  any  regular  or  reserve  offi- 
cer for  the  period  during  which  the  officer 
is  obligated  under  section  338B  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  assigned  and  provid- 
ing direct  health  services  or  serving  the  offi- 
cer's obligation  as  a  specialist:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  implement  proposed  eligibil- 
ity regulations  until  such  regulations  have 
been  submitted  to  and   approved   by   the 
Committees    on    Appropriations:    Provided 


further.  That  personnel  ceilings  may  not  be 
Imposed  on  the  Indian  Health  Service  nor 
may  any  action  be  taken  to  reduce  the  full- 
time  equivalent  level  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  by  the  elimination  of  temporary  em- 
ployees by  reduction  in  force,  hiring  freeze 
or  any  other  means  without  the  review  and 
approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  funds  provided 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
travel  costs  of  spouses  who  accompany  pro- 
spective Indian  Health  Service  medical  pro- 
fessional employees  to  the  site  of  employ- 
ment as  part  of  the  recruitment  process: 
Provided  further.  That  section  103(c)  of  the 
Indian    Self-Determination    Act    (88    SUt. 
2206)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "For  purposes 
of  section  224  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  of  July  1,   1944  (42  U.S.C.  233(a)),  as 
amended  by  section  4  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970  (84  SUt.  1870).  with  respect  to 
claims  for  personal  injury,  including  death, 
resulting  from  the  performance  of  medical, 
surgical,  dental,  or  related  functions,  includ- 
ing the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or  Investi- 
gations, a  tribal  organization  or  Indian  con- 
tractor carrying  out  a  contract,  grant  agree- 
ment, or  cooperative  agreement  under  sec- 
tions 103  or  104(b)  of  this  Act  or  the  so- 
called  Buy  Indian  Act  in  the  Act  of  April  30. 
1908  (35  SUt.  71)  or  section  23  of  the  Act  of 
June  25,  1910  (36  SUt.  861;  25  U.S.C.  47)  is 
deemed  to  be  part  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human    Services    while    carrying    out    any 
such  contract  or  agreement  and  Its  employ- 
ees (including  those  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
organization   or  contractor  as   provided   In 
section  2671  of  title  28)  are  deemed  employ- 
ees of  the  Service  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  their  employment  in  carrying  out 
the  contract  or  agreement.". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

OrricE  or  Ei.kmfittahy  akd  Seconbakt 
EoncATioM 

INOtAIf  BBUCATIOR 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out,  to 
the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  the 
Indian  Education  Act,  $66,343,000,  of  which 
$49,170,000  shall  be  for  part  A  and 
$14,707,000  shall  be  for  parts  B  and  C:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  amounte  available  pursuant 
to  section  423  of  the  Act  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30,  1989. 

OTHER  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
comiiissioh 

SALAKIKS  and  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commission  as  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  93-531,  $25,270,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  for  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Commission:  Pro- 
vided.  That  none  of  the  funds  conUined  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  evict 
any  single  Navajo  or  Navajo  family  who,  as 
of  November  30.  1985,  was  physically  domi- 
ciled on  the  lands  partitioned  to  the  Hopi 
Tribe  unless  a  new  or  replacement  home  is 
provided  for  such  household:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  relocatee  will  be  provided  with 
more  than  one  new  or  replacement  home: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Commission 
shall  relocate  any  certified  eligible  reloca- 
tees  who  have  selected  and  received  an  ap- 
proved homesite  on  the  Navajo  reservation 
or  selected  a  replacement  residence  off  the 
Navajo  reservation  or  on  the  land  acquired 
pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  640d-10. 
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SmTHSORIAN  INSTITDTION 
SALAXIKS  AND  EXPENSES 


For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution,  as  authorized  by  law,  includ- 
ing research  In  the  fields  of  art,  science,  and 
history;  development,  preservation,  and  doc- 
umenUtlon  of  the  National  Collections; 
presenUtion  of  public  exhiblU  and  perform- 
ances; collection,  preparation,  dissemina- 
tion, and  exchange  of  information  and  pub- 
lications; conduct  of  education,  training, 
and  museum  assistance  programs:  mainte- 
nance, alteration,  operation,  lease  (for  terms 
not  to  exceed  ten  years),  and  protection  of 
buildings,  faculties,  and  approaches;  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  for  services  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  up  to  5  replacement  pas- 
senger vehicles;  purchase,  rental,  repair,  and 
cleaning  of  uniforms  for  employees; 
$203,635,000.  Including  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  support  American  overseas 
research  centers:  Provided,  That  funds  ap- 
propriated herein  are  available  for  advance 
payments  to  Independent  contractors  per- 
forming research  services  or  participating  in 
official  Smithsonian  presenUtions. 

CONSTRDCnON  AND  IMPROVEMENTS,  NATIONAL 
ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 

Tot  necessary  expenses  of  planning,  con- 
struction, remodeling,  and  equipping  of 
buUdlngs  and  faculties  at  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
$7,650,000,  to  remain  available  untU  expend- 
ed. 

RESTORATION  AND  RENOVATION  OP  BUILDINGS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  restoration  and 
renovation  of  buUdlngs  owned  or  occupied 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  as  authorized  by  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  22,  1949  (63  SUt.  623),  In- 
cluding not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $19,254,000,  to 
remain  avaUable  untU  expended:  Provided, 
That  contracts  awarded  for  environmental 
systems,  protection  systems,  and  exterior 
repair  or  renovation  of  buUdings  of  the 
Smitlisonlan  Institution  may  be  negotiated 
with  selected  contractors  and  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  contractor  qualifications  as  weU 
as  price. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  necessary  expenses  to  design  and  con- 
struct a  base  camp  at  the  Fred  L.  Whipple 
Observatory,  $1,315,000,  to  remain  available 
untU  expended:  Provided,  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  In- 
stitution Is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
SUte  of  Arizona,  the  counties  of  SanU  Cruz 
and/or  Pima,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $150,000 
for  the  purp>ose  of  assisting  in  the  construc- 
tion or  maintenance  of  an  access  to  the 
Whipple  OlKervatory. 

National  Gallery  op  Art 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  the  upkeep  and  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  the  protection  and 
care  of  the  works  of  art  therein,  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  incident  thereto,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  March  24,  1937  (50 
SUt.  51),  as  amended  by  the  public  resolu- 
tion of  AprU  13.  1939  (Public  Resolution  9, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress),  including  services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  payment  in 
advance  when  authorized  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  GaUery  for  membership  in  library, 
museum,  and  art  associations  or  societies 
whose  publications  or  services  are  avaUable 
to  members  only,  or  to  members  at  a  price 
lower  than  to  the  general  public;  purchase, 
repair,  and  cleaning  of  uniforms  for  guards, 
and  uniforms,  or  aUowances  therefor,  for 
other  employees  as  authorized  by  law  (5 


UJ3,C.  5901-5902):  purchase,  or  rental  of  de- 
vices and  services  for  protecting  buUdlngs 
and  contents  thereof,  and  maintenance,  al- 
teration, improvement,  and  repair  of  buUd- 
ings, approaches,  and  grounds;  purchase  of 
one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  replace- 
ment only;  and  purchase  of  services  for  res- 
toration and  repair  of  works  of  art  for  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  by  contracts  made, 
without  advertising,  with  individuals,  firms, 
or  organizations  at  such  rates  or  prices  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Gal- 
lery may  deem  proper,  $37,401,000,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $2,420,000  for  the  special  exhi- 
bition program  shall  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

REPAIR.  RESTORATION  AND  RENOVATION  OP 
BUILDINGS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  repair,  restora- 
tion and  renovation  of  buUdlngs,  grounds 
and  facilities  owned  or  occupied  by  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, as  authorized,  $400,000,  to  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended:  Provided,  That 
contracts  awarded  for  environmental  sys- 
tems, protection  systems,  and  exterior 
repair  or  renovation  of  buUdlngs  of  the  Na- 
tional GaUery  of  Art  may  be  negotiated 
with  selected  contractors  and  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  contractor  qualifications  as  weU 
as  price. 

WooDROw  Wilson  International  Center 
POR  Scholars 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Me- 
morial Act  of  1968  (82  SUt.  1356).  including 
hire  of  passenger  vehicles  and  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C  3109,  $3,827,000. 
National  Foitndation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 
National  Endowment  por  the  Arts 
grants  and  administration 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities    Act    of     1965,     as    amended. 
$138,111,000  shall  be  avaUable  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  the  sup- 
port of  proJecU  and  productions  in  the  arts 
through  assistance  to  groups  and  individ- 
uals pursuant  to  section  5(c)  of  the  Act,  and 
for  administering  the  functions  of  the  Act. 

MATCHING  GRANTS 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
10(aK2)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  $28,420,000,  to  remain  avaUable 
until  September  30,  1989,  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  of  which 
$20,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  purposes 
of  section  5(1):  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  avaUable  for  obligation 
only  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  equal  to  the 
total  amounts  of  gifts,  bequests,  and  devises 
of  money,  and  other  property  accepted  by 
the  Chairman  or  by  grantees  of  the  Endow- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  section 
10(aK2),  subsections  ll(aH2KA)  and 
ll(a)(3KA)  during  the  current  and  preced- 
ing fiscal  years  for  which  equal  amounts 
have  not  previously  been  appropriated. 

NATIONAL  ENDOVniENT  POR  THE  HUMANITIES 
GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

For  necessary  expenses  to  <»rry  out  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
$111,140,000  shaU  be  avaUable  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for 
support  of  activities  in  the  humanities,  pur- 
suant to  section  7(c)  of  the  Act,  and  for  ad- 
ministering the  functions  of  the  Act. 


MATCHING  GRAim 


To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
l(KaK2)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  $28,500,000.  to  remain  available 
untU  September  30,  1989,  of  which 
$16,500,000  shall  be  avaUable  to  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for  the 
purposes  of  section  7(h>:  Provided.  That 
tills  appropriation  shaU  be  available  for  ot>- 
llgation  only  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
equal  to  the  total  amounU  of  gifts,  be- 
quests, and  devises  of  money,  and  other 
property  accepted  by  the  Chairman  or  by 
grantees  of  the  Endowment  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  ll(a)(2KB)  and 
ll(aK3KB)  during  the  current  and  preced- 
ing fiscal  years  for  which  equal  amounU 
have  not  previously  been  ^propriated. 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  ARTS  AND  cm.TURAL  APPAIRS 

For  necessary  expenses  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  99-190  (99  SUt.  1261;  20  U.S.C. 
956a),  as  amended,  $4,000,000. 

Institute  op  Museum  Services 
grants  and  administaation 
For  carrying  out  title  II  of  the  Arts,  Hu- 
manities, and  Cultural  Affairs  Act  of  1976, 
as  amended.  $22,000,000.  including  $100,000 
as  authorized  by  20  U.S.C.  965(b):  Provided, 
That  none  of  these  funds  shaU  be  available 
for  the  compensation  of  Executive  Level  V 
or  higher  positions:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Museum  Services  Board  shall  not  meet 
more  than  three  times  during  fiscal  year 
1988. 

ADMINISTRATrVX  PROVISIONS 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities may  be  used  to  process  any  grant 
or  contract  documents  which  do  not  include 
the  text  of  18  U.S.C.  1913:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities may  be  used  for  official  reception 
and  represenUtlon  expenses. 

Commission  op  Fine  Arts 
salaries  and  expenses 
Tot  expenses  made  necessary  by  the  Act 
esUbllshing  a  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  (40 
U.S.C.  104).  $446,000. 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  made  necessary  by  the  Act 
establishing  an  Advisory  CouncU  on  Historic 
Preservation.  Public  Law  89-665.  as  amend- 
ed, $1,719,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  available  for  the  (Mimpensa- 
tlon  of  Executive  Level  V  or  higher  posi- 
tions. 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
the  National  Capital  ^Planning  Act  of  1952 
(40  U.S.C.  71-711),  Including  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $2,967,000. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  es- 
Ublished  by  the  Act  of  August  11,  1955  (69 
SUt.  694),  as  amended  by  PubUc  Law  92-332 
(86  SUt.  401).  1^8,000  to  remain  available 
untU  September  30,  1989. 
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PanwTLTAjnA  AvsmrB  DBVKLonaarr 
Corporation 

■AIJtBrm  AMD  KZPEItSKS 

For  Deceaiary  ezpenaea,  u  muthoiized  by 
■ecUon  17(a)  of  Public  Law  92-578.  as 
amended,  $2,531,000,  for  operating  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Coriwration. 

FUBUC  DKyKLOPMXirT 

For  public  development  activities  and 
projects  In  accordance  with  the  develop- 
ment plan  as  authorised  by  section  17(b)  of 
PubUc  Law  92-578.  as  amended.  $3,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

UifiTKD  Stars  Hou>caust  Mm  oual 
Cooifcn. 


HOLOCAUST 


ORIAL  COUNCIL 


For  expenses  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  as  authorized  by  PubUc  Law  96- 
388.  12.145.000:  Provided,  That  hereafter 
persons  other  than  members  of  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  may  be 
designated  as  members  of  committees  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial CouncU  subject  to  appointment  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  any  persons  so  designated  shall 
serve  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: Provided  further.  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  available  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  Executive  Level  V  or  higher  posi- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  hereafter  the 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU  may  waive  any 
CouncU  bylaw  when  the  Chairman  deter- 
mines such  waiver  will  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  CouncU:  Provided  further,  That 
immediately  after  taking  such  action  the 
Chairman  shall  send  written  notice  to  every 
voting  member  of  the  CouncU  and  such 
waiver  shall  become  final  If  30  days  after 
the  Chairman  has  sent  such  notice,  a  major- 
ity of  CouncU  members  do  not  disagree  in 
writing  with  the  action  taken. 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  n  be  (^nsidered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  11? 

Are  there  amendments  to  title  II? 

AMKNDMKNT  OPRRZD  BY  MR.  WALKXR 

Mr.  WALKER.  ISx.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walkxr:  On 
page  50.  line  21.  delete  "$162,247,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$137,247,000,"  and  on 
page  51.  line  7.  strike  all  after  (15  U.S.C. 
4502)"  through  line  17  before  the  word 
••Provided:'. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as  of- 
fered and  without  modification,  is  as 
follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walkxr:  On 
page  50.  Une  21.  delete  "$162,247,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$137,247."  and  on 
page  51,  Une  7.  strike  aU  after  "(IS  U.S.C. 
4502)"  through  Une  17  before  the  word 
"Provided'. 

D  1210 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  correct  the 
amendment  as  reported.  The  Clerk  re- 
ported it  correctly,  but  it  should  read 


"$137,247,000,"  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  make  that  correction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  modification 
is  agreed  to. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  the  same  as  the  text  of 
the  amendment  as  read  by  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could,  in  offering  the  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  pose  some  questions  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates],  if  I  could,  please,  to  try  to  un- 
derstand what  the  committee  has  done 
here  and  see  whether  or  not  we  cannot 
work  out  some  accommodation  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
always  glad  to  accommodate  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  What  I  am  reaUy 
getting  at  here  is  not  fundamentally, 
and  the  gentleman  may  be  surprised 
by  this,  not  fundamentally  the  money 
so  much  as  the  problem  I  have  with 
Congress  maldng  determinations 
about  what  good  science  is.  doing  It  on 
the  basis  of  political  considerations 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  merit  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  may  be  true  in 
other  aspects  of  Congress,  but  in  our 
bill  the  test  was  the  validity  of  the  sci- 
entific activity  that  was  to  be  under- 
taken.   

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  that  is  what  I  want  to  try  to 
clarify  here. 

First  of  all,  the  energy  demonstra- 
tion research  facility  at  Northwestern 
University,  is  that  an  authorized 
project? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  project  is  not  spe- 
cifically authorized. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  project  is  not 
authorized.  Is  it  a  project  that  has 
been  subjected  to  the  peer  review 
process? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  peer  review  process. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  we  are  putting 
money  into  the  bill  that  is  neither  au- 
thorized nor  peer  reviewed  in  that  par- 
ticular instance,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  the  case  of  the 
steel  industry  research  and  develop- 
ment initiative,  is  that  an  authorized 
project? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
an  authorized  project. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  no  projects  in  the  entire  De- 


partment of  Energy  that  are  author- 
ized. The  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees have  not  acted,  and  it  was 
therefore  incumbent  upon  this  com- 
mittee to  obtain  a  rule  from  the  Rules 
Conunittee  in  order  to  (x>nsider  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  is  fine,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  be  contentious  about  it.  But  I 
do  want  to  establish  exactly  what  is 
going  on  here.  In  other  words,  that  is 
an  unauthorized  project,  and  each  of 
the  others,  the  ceramic  automotive 
component  development,  the  Stirling 
engine  technology  support  effort,  the 
single  shaft  propulsion  system,  the 
heat  pumps  for  the  Oas  Research  In- 
stitute, in  each  of  those  instances 
those  are  unauthorized  programs? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  next  thing  I 
want  to  establish,  the  steel  industry 
research  and  development  initiative, 
has  that  l>een  peer  reviewed? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  beUeve  it  has. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  has  not  been  peer 
reviewed. 

How  about  the  ceramic  automotive 
component  development,  has  that 
been  peer  reviewed? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  competitive  pro- 
curement, may  I  say  to  the  gentleman. 
But  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
there  has  been  no  peer  review. 

Mr.  WALKER.  There  has  been  no 
peer  review. 

The  Stirling  engine  technology  sup- 
port effort,  has  that  been  peer  re- 
viewed? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  has  not  been  peer 
reviewed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  has  not  been 
peer  reviewed. 

The  single  shaft  propulsion  system, 
has  that  been  peer  reviewed? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  say  that  has 
not  yet  been  peer  reviewed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  has  not  been 
peer  reviewed. 

The  heat  pump  for  the  Gas  Re- 
search Institute,  has  that  been  peer 
reviewed? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  has  not  been  peer  re- 
viewed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

I  go  through  that  to  make  the  point 
that  this  is  my  concern  here,  the  con- 
cern about  this  amendment  is  that  we 
are  going  through  the  process  of  desig- 
nating where  we  are  going  to  put  very 
scarce  resources  into  things  that  have 
not  been  appropriately  peer  reviewed 
within  the  science  community,  and  in 
fact,  stand  as  unauthorized  projects  so 
that  they  have  not  appropriately  gone 
through  the  committee  process  here 
and  been  designated  by  Congress  as 
things  we  want  to  designate  as  prior- 
ities. I  full  well  recognize  the  problems 
we  have  with  the  authorization  proc- 
ess around  here  at  the  present  time. 
But  I  am  not  certain  that  that  gives  us 


the  right  on  appropriation  bills  to 
solve  those  problems  by  (»mlng  for- 
ward and  simply  ruruiing  over  the  au- 
thorization conunittees  and  saying  you 
have  not  done  your  Job  and  so,  there- 
fore, we  are  going  to  do  your  Job  for 
you. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  what  I  have  done  in 
almost  each  of  these  programs  is  to 
discuss  what  we  propose  to  do  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees. For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  not  been  authorized, 
and  yet  if  we  did  not  ask  for  a  rule,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  would 
not  be  able  to  receive  any  appropria- 
tions and  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

I  am  coming  to  the  gentleman's 
point  that  he  is  going  to  make. 

Mr.  WALBaai.  Let  me  Just  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  understand  the  point 
he  is  making  in  that  regard,  but  the 
reason,  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
the  authorization  process  has  broken 
down  around  here  is  because  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  gets  together 
with  the  authorizing  chairmen  and 
they  make  these  deals,  and  therefore, 
the  authorizing  chairmen  know  they 
do  not  have  to  get  a  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  that  the  reason  that  we 
do  this,  is  because  the  authorizing 
committee  has  not  acted.  We  make  no 
deals  with  the  authorizing  conunittee. 
We  come  to  them  and  say  this  has  to 
be  done,  are  you  going  to  do  it.  And 
they  say,  no,  we  have  no  objection  to 
your  going  forward  with  it.  So  then  we 
undertake  a  course  of  hearings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Yates  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  un- 
dertake a  course  of  hearings  and  we 
try  to  act  responsibly  on  it.  We  under- 
go the  usual  hearings  that  both  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  au- 
thorizing generally  do  in  order  to  take 
this  kind  of  action. 

The  gentleman,  I  believe,  is  aware  of 
what  we  did  in  connection  with  graz- 
ing fees.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  had  not  for  years  un- 
dertaken to  look  at  the  question  of 
grazing  fees.  We  put  it  in  our  bill  this 
year.  I  was  assured  by  several  gentle- 
men on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  their  committee 
was  going  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
grazing  fees. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  full 
conunittee  a  motion  was  offered  to 
strike  that  paragraph  out  of  the  bill 
and  I  accepted  it. 


The  gentleman  does  have  a  point.  I 
will  concede  that  the  gentleman  has  a 
point  that  it  would  be  better  if  we 
were  able  to  carry  forward  the  split  be- 
tween the  authorizing  function  and 
the  appropriation  function. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  here  is  my  problem:  I  serve 
on  the  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
Committee.  We  have  Jurisdiction  over 
all  the  things  I  have  Just  listed  here. 

I  agree  we  have  not  had  an  authori- 
zation bill.  But  what  you  have  Just 
told  me  is  that  I,  as  a  Member  of  that 
committee,  and  the  hours  that  I  spend 
on  that  committee,  have  been  totally 
frozen  out  of  the  prcKsess  because  I  was 
not  consulted  about  any  of  these,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  was  con- 
sulted. I  have  to  tell  you  very  seldom 
does  the  majority  side  consult  with 
the  minority  side  about  what  it  is  that 
ought  to  be  included,  so  therefore 
those  of  us  who  do  spend  the  time  on 
that  committee  are  in  fact  then  under 
this  process  frozen  out  of  the  priority 
determinations  that  we  would  like  to 
see  made.  And  it  is  further  compound- 
ed by  the  fact  that  we  are  now  politi- 
cally selecting  these  projects  in  ways 
which  do  not  even  meet  a  scientific 
merit  test  of  going  through  peer 
review,  and  I  find  that  very,  very  dis- 
turbing. I  think  it  is  disturbing  from 
the  standpoint  of  how  the  pr(x;ess 
around  here  is  breaking  down.  I  think 
it  is  also  disturbing  because  we  are  lit- 
erally undermining  the  science  com- 
munity's effort  at  the  university  level 
with  this  kind  of  thing. 

What  we  have  seen  is  an  expansion 
of  it  and  we  are  getting  more  and  more 
and  more  authorized  projects  through 
the  approriation  process  that  has  nei- 
ther been  authorized  by  the  commit- 
tee nor  has  it  been  properly  peer  re- 
viewed. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
want  to  make  a  point.  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  gentleman's  subcommittee,  but 
in  this  instance  it  is  not  a  case  of  the 
majority  ignoring  the  minority.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  I  said  in  my  opening 
statement  yesterday,  the  committee  is 
totally  coUegial.  minority  participates 
on  an  equal  basis  with  majority. 

Second,  I  would  p>oint  out  that  the 
gentleman  talks  about  peer  review.  We 
have  extensive  hearings,  we  have  the 
I>epartment  of  Energy  which  has  tes- 
tified on  this.  The  gentleman  charac- 
terizes them  as  political  choices.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  quite  accurate.  I 
think  they  are  choices  that  have  been 
supported  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  at  least  it  should  be  the 
acknowledged  exE>ert  in  the  field  as  far 
as  the  Federal  Government.  Scientists 
testify  before  the  subcommittee.  We 
try  to  make  the  Judgments  as  manag- 
ers,  if   you   will,   of   what   kinds   of 


projects  wiU  be  productive,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  face  some 
tremendous  energy  problems  as  a 
nation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  in  no  way  reflect- 
ing on  this  internal  process.  I  do  not 
know  alMut  his  internal  process.  I  was 
reflecting  on  the  fact  that  the  consul- 
tation process  does  not  include  those 
of  us  on  the  authorizing  committees 
who  are  members  of  the  minority. 

Let  me  also  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  problem  with  the  way  he  de- 
scribes it  is  that  I  have  now  served  for 
12  years  on  the  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  Committee,  and  I  think  I 
understand  the  issues  pretty  well.  I 
think  I  understand  some  of  the  indi- 
vidual projects  pretty  well.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  still  not 
wholly  competent  to  make  scientific 
Judgments,  nor  do  I  think  that  any 
but  the  handful  of  us  who  are  trained 
scientists  in  this  body  are  competent 
to  make  those  kinds  of  scientific  deter- 
minations. Yet  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  with  regard  to  the  £]nergy 
E>epartment. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
the  Eiiergy  Department  is  a  part  of 
the  administration  that  is  opposed  to 
earmarking  these  projects  this  way.  I 
have  the  administration's  position 
here  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
familiar  with  it.  They  have  specifically 
said  we  do  not  agree  that  these 
projects  should  be  earmarked  in  this 
fashion. 

All  of  this  was  as  a  matter  of  pref- 
ace, and  I  want  to  get  to  the  whole 
point  here  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  certain- 
ly I  recognize  the  gentleman's  exper- 
tise and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
We  would  love  to  have  the  gentleman 
on  our  committee  if  he  would  only 
change  committees  so  that  we  can 
have  the  benefit  of  his  expertise. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. There  are  some  matters  there 
that  I  am  not  certain  that  we  are 
going  to  get  done  very  quickly.  I  would 
hate  to  give  up  all  that  seniority  after 
all  these  years  too,  I  would  say,  and  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
want  to  say  we  do  have  a  period  of 
time  for  Members  to  testify,  and  we 
will  make  certain  in  the  future  that 
the  gentleman  is  notified. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  again  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walksr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.)    

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
was  all  as  a  matter  of  preface. 

What  I  was  hoping  to  do  was  worlc 
out  with  the  chairman  a  way  in  which 
I  would  feel  comfortable  in  withdraw- 
ing this  amendment. 

Blr.  TATES.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  I  would  certainly  be  glad  to  bar- 
gain with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  All  right;  I  would  be 
willing. 

Mr.  TATES.  I  would  say  "negotiate" 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  with- 
draw the  amendment,  am  wlUing  to 
withdraw  it  and  leave  the  money  in 
place  if  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
we  should  luiock  out  the  designated 
projects,  that  we  would  have  language 
that  would  knock  out  the  projects  that 
are  designated  in  the  bill  and  take  out 
of  the  report  language  the  designation 
of  particular  projects,  thereby  assur- 
ing that  the  $25  million  that  has  been 
earmarked  here  would  in  fact  be  avail- 
able for  a  competitive  process  under 
peer  review,  and  therefore  assure  us 
that  this  $25  million  of  scarce  scientif- 
ic resource  money  is  going  to  be  used 
on  those  projects  that  have  the  abso- 
lute highest  scientific  merit.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  It  is  not 
the  $25  million  that  is  as  much  a  prob- 
lem for  me  as  the  fact  that  I  do  not 
think  we  are  following  an  appropriate 
way  of  determining  how  that  is  being 
done  and  what  I  see  is  sui  increasing 
trend  in  this  direction.  So  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  withdraw  this  amend- 
ment if  I  could  get  an  arrangement 
with  the  chairman  that  we  would 
eliminate  some  of  these  projects  that 
have  been  specially  designated. 

Ux.  YATES.  WiD  the  genUeman 
yield?  

Mi.  walker.  I  am  glad  to  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  see  some  difficulty 
with  that  and  the  difficulty  that  I  see 
is.  for  example,  with  the  ceramic  auto- 
motive component  development,  that 
has  been  in  existence,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  for  at  least  10  years.  It 
has  been  going  forward  and  we  are  in 
a  competitive  race  with  Japan  at  the 
present  time  for  the  development  of 
the  ceramic  materials  for  the  automo- 
bOe  engine,  for  example,  that  will 
place  our  manufacturers  in  the  fore- 
front of  competition  for  the  automo- 
bUe. 

The  turbine,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  will  go  forward,  depending 
upon  the  progress  that  is  going  to  be 
made  in  the  use  of  ceramics. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  an  automobile 
enthusiast,  and  I  read  practically 
every  automobile  magazine  that  is 
published  every  month.  I  also  know 
that  our  manufacturers  are  in  the 
process  of  doing  some  of  that  work 


themselves,  and  that  there  is  in  fact 
ongoing  efforts  within  the  R&D  dol- 
lars being  expended  by  American  in- 
dustry to  look  at  that,  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  kind  of  technology 
that  will  be  important  for  us  in  the 
future.  It  may  weU  be  that  in  a  com- 
petitive process  that  that  would  rise  to 
the  top  because  it  Is  that  important. 

But  I  would  also  think  that  there 
might  be  srape  other  things,  given  the 
fact  that  industfy  sees  some  applica- 
bility of  that  research  in  the  fairly 
near  term,  that  we  might  have  some 
other  things  more  long  term  in  nature 
that  we  might  want  to  use  that  $6  mil- 
lion for  that  would  have  high  scientif- 
ic merit  to  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  say  that  the  ce- 
ramic experiment  or  initiative  is  cost 
shared  between  Ford  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  between  General 
Motors  and  the  Department  of 
Energy. 
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So  that  you  do  have  the  manufactur- 
ers participating  in  this  along  with  the 
Government  and  I  think  that  is  good. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  my  point  to  the 
gentleman  Is  that  having  gone  this  far 
those  manufacturers  I  think  are  now 
convinced  that  it  does  have  some  ap- 
plicability and  could  well  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  move  on  without  this  money. 
That  is  $6  million  of  money  that  could 
be  used  for  very,  very  important  sci- 
ence that  will  take  us  out  to  the  lead- 
ing edge  again.  Ceramic  technology  is 
not  the  leading  edge.  It  is  one  of  those 
things-  where  we  are  beginning  to 
move  toward  what  we  need  is  some 
leading  edge  for  our  technology  for 
our  automobile  industry. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  in  a  position 
right  now  of  the  industry  picking  up 
on  something  and  us  moving  on  but 
that  cannot  be  done  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is 
preaching  to  the  converted. 

I  would  like  very  much  for  the  in- 
dustry to  take  it  up.  Yet  I  feel  that  the 
importance  of  the  race  with  Japan  is 
such  that  if  we  can  move  it  forward 
with  government  assistance,  as  we  are 
doing  in  this  case,  I  think  we  will  be  in 
a  much  stronger  competitive  position. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying,  except  we 
have  absolutely  no  evidence  from  the 
scientific  community  that  that  is  their 
fundamentally  most  important  priori- 
ty. It  may  well  be  the  committee's 
most  important  priority,  it  may  well 
be  Congress'  most  important  priority. 
What  I  think  we  ought  to  be  using 
this  money  for  is  those  things  which 
the  science  community  says  is  the 
most  important  priority. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  I  am  not  sure  that 
should  be  done  in  every  case.  The  sci- 
ence community  may  come  forward 
and   say    we   think    there    are   other 


things  more  important  than  ceramics 
development  for  the  automobile. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  9se  en- 
gaged in  a  very  vital  competition  with 
Japan  and  if  the  science  community 
were  to  vote  this  down,  I  would  stiU 
vote  for  putting  the  money  into  a  pro- 
gram like  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Yates  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Do  I  understand  then  that  we 
caimot  arrive  at  an  agreement  to  leave 
the  money  in  there  for  competitive  sci- 
entific programs  but  instead  are  deter- 
mined to  spend  the  $25  million  on 
those  programs  that  are  special  inter- 
ests and  are  earmarked  add-ons.  both 
unauthorized  and  without  peer 
review? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates]  . 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  I  think  that  we  cannot 
enter  into  that  kind  of  an  agreement 
at  this  time  because  I  do  not  think  the 
details  are  sufficiently  worked  out.  I 
would  like  to  work  out  with  the  gentle- 
man a  program  of  that  type  and  give 
the  gentleman  the  assurance  that  I 
will  undertake  it  next  year  and  make 
that  the  basis  for  new  initiatives,  if 
that  is  what  the  gentleman  wants. 
Here  you  have  existing  programs  that 
are  going  forward  and  have  gone  for- 
ward for  some  years.  There  is  a  test,  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman.  You  do  have 
the  test  of  the  marketplace  here  be- 
cause there  are  competitive  bids  that 
go  out  to  the  community. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  again,  the  test  is 
not  one  where  we  have  understood  sci- 
entific merit.  We  have  told  them  what 
it  is  we  are  going  to  do  and  then  we 
say  to  a  variety  of  people,  "OK,  once 
we  have  designated  the  project  you 
compete  to  do  the  project  we  have  des- 
ignated." That  is  not  scientific  peer 
review  and  that  is  a  real  crucial  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  YATES.  Except  for  the  fact  that 
we  recognize  even  without  the  advice 
of  scientists  the  need  for  developing 
ceramics  for  the  turbine  and  for  the 
automobUe  engines.  I  think  that  is  im- 
portant. I  do  not  have  to  go  to  a  scien- 
tist for  that.  I  am  sure  both  General 
Motors  and  Ford  are  using  scientists 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Bir.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Hir.  WALKER.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    first 


and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  what  we  have  is  a  fimdamen- 
tal  problem  here  in  that  we  do  not 
have  our  authorization  bills  so  we 
await  until  the  appropriations  bills. 
Some  of  the  projects  here,  as  I  no- 
ticed, have  been  given  deep  consider- 
ation by  authorizing  committees  and 
some  of  these  projects  are  turning  into 
science  pork.  And  I  think  we  can  ill- 
afford,  given  the  race  with  the  Japa- 
nese, given  the  demand  for  technologi- 
cal advancement,  we  cannot  afford  to 
so  bastardize — and  I  use  that  term 
having  thought  about  it— the  selection 
process  of  Govemment-fimded  science 
projects  in  a  way  that  denies  an  appro- 
priate Input  from  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  from  the  peer  review  in  the 
community  and  from  the  authorizing 
committees. 

I  think  we  have  gone  very  far  in  this 
Congress  and  in  previous  Congresses 
to  take  out  of  the  normal  realm  of  au- 
thorizing science  and  technology 
projects  and  place  that  selection  proc- 
ess in  a  political  pork  barrel  environ- 
ment. And  I  think  it  is  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
vestments. 

I  would  like  to  see,  as  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  does,  I  would  like  to  see 
this  money  kept  for  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  it  applied  in  a 
way  that  has  a  more  meritorious  sup- 
port for  It.  And  the  more  we  politicize, 
the  more  we  pork  barrel  our  science 
and  technological  investments,  frank- 
ly, the  less  we  are  going  to  be  competi- 
tive with  the  Japanese  and  the  more 
mistakes  we  are  going  to  make. 

I  think  we  have  a  real  procedural 
problem  here  aind  we  are  bypassing 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  we  are  bypassing  the 
National  Science  Foundation;  we  are 
bypassing  the  built-in  selection  process 
that  we  have  adhered  to  for  so  many 
years  but  in  recent  years  we  have  ig- 
nored. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  always  ask  for 
peer  panel  scientific  review  of  any  of 
the  projects  it  goes  forward  with? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman "No,"  and  I  have  complained 
about  this  very  thing  there,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  am  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  do  it  either  be- 
cause having  sat  there  for  12  years, 
with  the  exception  of  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  and   a  couple  of 


other  people  on  that  committee,  none 
of  us  have  scientific  training. 

My  background  is  in  political  sci- 
ences. 

Mr.  TATES.  Let  us  lay  out  a  legisla- 
tive system  to  do  it  and  I  would  sup- 
port the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  all  for 
that  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  do  at  a  time  when 
universities  and  businesses  and  so  on 
have  now  become  used  to  the  fact  that 
if  you  cannot  get  it  in  the  Science  and 
Technology  Conunlttee,  if  they  are 
not  going  to  authorize  it,  you  come  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
maybe  you  can  get  an  appropriation 
that  has  not  t>een  authorized  nor  has 
it  been  peer  reviewed.  In  that  kind  of 
climate  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  get  the  reform.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  I  think  if  we 
would  send  a  signal  today  that  we  are 
willing  to  leave  the  money  in  there  for 
science  but  we  are  going  to  take  out 
the  special  projects,  then  we  would  be 
sending  a  very  important  signal  to  get- 
ting exactly  the  reform  done  that  the 
gentleman  has  stated. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  say  that  if  the 
gentleman  will  come  to  our  committee 
I  will  be  glad  to  put  into  my  bill,  a 
form  of  scientific  determination  for 
the  projects  that  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind,  for  the  future.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee of  the  gentleman  is  a  logical 
one  to  do  it  because  we  are  talking 
about  legislation.  If  the  gentleman's 
committee  will  not  do  it,  I  will  agree 
with  the  gentleman  to  have  him 
present  to  my  committee  a  scheme 
that  the  gentleman  comes  forward 
with,  a  plan  that  the  gentleman  comes 
forward  with  in  order  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  willing  to  work 
for  that  in  my  own  committee,  obvi- 
ously, and  I  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  gentleman.  But  it  seems  to 
me  we  still  send  the  wrong  signal  if  we 
go  ahead  and  spend  money  here  for 
projects  that  some  of  us  would  label 
pork  barrel. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  Just  gave  the  gentle- 
man a  signal.  I  said.  "Come  to  me  in 
the  future  and  we  will  do  it."  But  we 
cannot  do  it  in  a  few  minutes  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  ceramics  are 
an  important  component  of  our  Feder- 
al funding  for  research,  development, 
the  evolution  of  technology.  But  who 
is  to  say  that  this  particular  program 
in  ceramics,  automotive  component  de- 
velopment is  the  way  we  should  be 
spending  $6  million  in  ceramics? 
Where  has  a  selection  system  evolved 
either  in  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  or  in  some  other  commit- 


tee to  consider  the  fuU  universe  of  pos- 
sibilities in  ceramics?  For  example,  the 
hottest  item  In  science  and  technology 
today  is  superconductors.  Supercon- 
ductors, the  high  temperature  super- 
conductors which  can  change  the  way 
we  live,  are  ceramic  materials.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  in  this  entire  panoply  of 
add-ons  in  appropriations  bills  for  sci- 
ence and  technology  projects  there  is 
no  superconductivity  project. 

I  would  suspect  that  this  may  be  an 
excellent  project. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  it  is  in  another  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  AppropriaUons.  Mr. 
Bevill's  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
energy  appropriation  as  it  was  passed 
yesterday  and  frankly  my  own  person- 
al opinion  is  there  is  probably  not 
enough  emphasis  at  this  point  on  the 
applied  superconductor  ceramic  mate- 
rials. Had  there  been  an  opportunity  I 
was  considering  an  amendment  yester- 
day. ■ 

The  problem  is  there  are  perhaps 
very  worthwhile  projects  in  this  pano- 
ply, but  who  made  the  decision?  Did 
the  deliberative  process,  in  a  sense  of 
seeking  quality  and  excellence,  make 
that  decision  or  was  it  made  on  a  kind 
of  ad  hoc  basis? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  have  been  up  here  for  a 
long,  long  time  and  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back.  But  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman the  answer  to  his  question  is, 
in  earlier  debate,  that  the  committee 
made  the  decision  and  made  it  after 
hearings  and  I  am  certain  that  they 
made  it  in  good  faith  and  with  the 
best  Judgment  they  could  exercise. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  not  certain 
given  scarce  resources  that  that  is  the 
best  thing  to  depend  upon. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Regula],  who  has  been  seeking  recog- 
nition. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Just  a  couple  of  comments,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  would  welcome  authori- 
zation. We  have  said  that  hiany  times 
to  the  authorizing  conunlttees,  "Please 
address  this  problem,"  because  it 
comes  to  us  as  a  court  of  last  resort.  I 
hope  that  you  will  take  that  message 
to  the  gentleman's  subcommittee  and 
I  hope  he  will  testify  in  the  future. 

Second,  on  the  ceramic  issue,  the 
Department  of  Energy— and  they  do 
have  acknowledged  expertise  in  the 
field— put  that  as  their  No.  1  priority 
in  testimony.  So  we  did  not  make 
these  Judgments  just  casually. 
Third 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  suspend.  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
but  the  way  we  are  going  to  achieve 
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the  best  science  is  not  for  politicians 
to  niAke  the  decisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMi. 
Wauckr]  has  a^ain  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rboula  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Rxgula]. 

Mr.  REGULA.  In  1979,  in  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  bill  we  had  $1.21 
billion.  Just  to  give  you  an  idea. 

Last  year  it  was  $311  million.  In 
other  words,  we  have  cut  it  by  74  per- 
cent because  we  recognize  the  things 
that  the  gentleman  is  saying.  In  the 
process  of  narrowing  this  we  have 
tried  to  be  very  selective. 

I  think  ultimately  policy  decisions 
have  to  be  made  somewhere.  That  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress.  We 
vote  on  tax  policy,  we  vote  on  welfare 
policy;  not  always  with  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  impacts  of  those 
policy  decisions. 

Tax  policy  can  impact  heavily  on 
R&D  and  energy  research,  et  cetera. 
So  we  try  to  be  responsible. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  may  be  narrowing 
it.  but  in  the  case  of  the  Northwestern 
University  project  that  the  gentleman 
has  in  the  bill,  he  is  devoting  $6  mil- 
lion to  that  project  and  it  commits  us 
to  at  least  another  $10  million  in  out- 
years.  So  that  in  that  case  you  are  ex- 
panding the  commitment  to  exactly 
this  kind  of  program  in  the  future. 

And  I  got  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
disturbs  me.  Tou  know,  that  is  one 
where  we  are  starting  a  brandnew 
start  and  the  idea  is  you  are  going  to 
expand  it  out  into  the  future.  That  to 
me  is  not  the  way  we  ought  to  be  pro- 
ceeding. 

When  we  discuss  these  projects  here 
that  are  ongoing  projects,  OK.  you  can 
make  a  case  for  those,  we  have  been 
funding  them  and  so  on.  But  when 
you  show  me  here  that  we  have  new 
starts  on  projects  next  year  that  are 
going  to  cost  us  even  more  in  the 
future,  then  I  have  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  do  not  think  we  are  baclcing 
off.  I  think  we  are  moving  ahead. 
What  that  says  to  everybody  who 
wants  money  out  there  is  the  place  to 
come  for  your  money  is  to  come  to  the 
politicians  for  whatever  pork  you  can 
build  into  appropriation  bills  and  I 
think  that  is  wrong.  And  my  intent  is 
to  try  best  I  can  to  focus  on  that  issue 
and  suggest  that  we  ought  not  be 
spending  scarce  resources  there. 

Mr.  REOULA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  been  a  strong  ad- 
vocate, on  the  subcommittee,  for 
matching  fimds.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  funding  anything  100  per- 
cent. I  like  50  percent  as  a  minimum 
Our  clean  coal  technology,  as  the  gen- 


tleman knows,  is  50  percent  and,  in 
fact,  we  got  65  percent  from  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  reason  I  mention  this  is  to  ad- 
dress the  Northwestern  situation  and 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  we  an- 
ticipate there  will  be  $10  million  of 
State  and  private  money  in  that 
project,  acknowledging  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said,  that  there  will  be  ad- 
ditional fimding  in  the  future.  But  it  is 
not  a  case  of  the  Federal  Government 
being  the  sole  source  of  the  funds. 
And  since  there  is  a  commitment  of 
approximately— more  than  one-third 
of  the  cost  from  State  and  local  or  pri- 
vate sources,  I  believe  that  the  speaks 
to  some  degree  at  least  Jg^the  validity 
of  this  project.  ^ 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  though,  that  the  adminis- 
tration estimates  that  the  additional 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
outyears  of  this  project  will  be  $10 
million  more. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
but  I  would  again  point  out  that  $10 
million  is  being  matched  at  the  State 
and  local  level  including  private  funds, 
so  that  gives  some  evidence  that  this 
project  has  substantial  merit. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Ritter]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

At  our  colleges  and  universities,  we 
have  faculty  working  very  hard  to  be 
competitive  in  situations  that  demand 
a  great  deal  of  time,  writing  of  propos- 
als: and  all  of  a  sudden,  a  university,  in 
this  case  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
comes  along 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  University  of 
Oklahoma  is  not  included  here.  That 
is  the  next  amendment.  Northwestern 
is  the  main  one  here. 

Mr.  RITTER.  At  any  rate,  a  univer- 
sity comes  along,  gets  logged  into  an 
appropriation  bill  never  having  gone 
through  the  same  kind  of  rigorous  ef- 
forts that  have  made  our  university  re- 
search facilities  the  finest  in  the 
world;  and  I  really  think  we  are  at  a 
point  of  degrading  the  quality  of  our 
university  output  by  not  forcing  a 
competitive  situation. 

With  all  of  these  projects,  without  a 
competitive  situation  to  bid  on  the 
best  ideas,  you  get  political  science  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  Just  say  in 
conclusion.  I  wish  we  could  have 
worked  something  out  here.  I  was  will- 
ing to  leave  the  money  in  and  allow  it 
to  be  done  in  a  competitive  process. 

It  does  not  complicate  the  situation 
at  all;  but  given  the  fact,  and  I  do  ap- 
preciate that  the  gentleman  has 
agreed  to  work  on  it  in  the  future,  the 
gentlenum  from  Illinois,  the  chairman. 


and  I  assure  the  gentleman  my  coop- 
eration in  doing  that;  but  at  the 
present  time,  we  would  be  wrong  as  a 
Congress  to  allocate  $25  million  in  po- 
litical science,  in  political  pork  barrel 
in  the  name  of  scientific  research. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
see  fit  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
by  this  $25  million,  and  say  that  we 
are  not  going 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rftter.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Looking  at  a  cross-section  of  these 
projects.  I  wonder  what  we  have  a  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  for 
anymore. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Otairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  The  Conservation  Re- 
search and  Development  Program  has  re- 
ceived more  than  its  fair  share  of  tiudget  re- 
ductions in  recent  years.  Once  again,  the  gen- 
tleman is  seeking  further  reductions  which 
would  restrict  key  program  activities.  As  re- 
gards ceramic  components  for  engines,  my 
Energy  R&D  Subcommittee  has  encouraged 
this  advanced  materials  R&D  so  the  United 
States  will  have  a  chance  in  Vne  marketplace. 
This  is  a  competitiveness  problem  and  Vne 
high  temperature  materials  lab  at  Oak  Rkjge  is 
key  to  developing  these  advarKed  compo- 
nents. 

The  overall  reduction  of  our  energy  re- 
search and  development  budgets  in  recent 
years  has  necessitated  the  need  for  increased 
scrutiny  of  our  program  directkxi  and  policy 
guidance  when  setting  furiding  levels. 

The  SST  (Committee  has  also  supported  the 
steel  initiative  with  a  key  role  for  the  national 
labs  to  help  iniect  high  technology  into  this 
smokestack  industry.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  United  States  Steel 
in  tt>e  gentleman's  own  State  are  greatly  inter- 
ested in  this  cost-shared  program  with  DOE. 
In  view  of  this  interest,  our  ERD  Subcommit- 
tee authorized  $9  million  or  roughly  twice  the 
funding  which  is  recommended  in  this  t>ill  for 
the  steel  initiative.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reiect  this  pennywise,  pour)d  foolish  amerxl- 
ment  that  would  cut  out  important  Federal /Irv 
dustry  R&D. 

I  believe  ttie  bill  before  us  today  does  pro- 
vkie  the  proper  furxling  levels  arxl  will  allow 
these  materials  research  programs  to  proceed 
in  a  rational  manner. 

A  strong  U.S.  energy  polk:y  must  not  or»ly 
focus  on  our  energy  supply  and  technotogy 
development  efforts  but  must  also  strive  to 
ensure  that  we  make  every  effort  to  support 
U.S.  industry  for  the  tong  term. 

This  amendment  is  nonsurgical  and  igrxxes 
the  vital  partnership  which  is  being  forged  be- 
tween the  national  laboratories  arxi  U.S.  in- 


dustry. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
ttie  Walker  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 
as  modified. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 
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Ireland 

Jacob! 

Jenkins 

Johnson  <CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jonts 

ICanJorsU 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

Kildee 

KlecKka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnjru 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lacomanlno 

Lancaster 

Lantoa 

Latu 

Leach  (IA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  <FL> 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (IH) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Ustitfoot 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Aiilhony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Anney 

Aspln 

AtUns 

AuColn 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

Blagd 

BUbray 

BUirakls 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Bona 

Boland 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlns 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardln 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

ChappeU 


Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

cninger 

CoaU 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUlna 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crals 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Oarden 

Daub 

Davis  (n.) 

DavU  (MI) 

de  laOarza 

OePazlo 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DioOuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eekart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emeraon 

Ensllsh 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

FaaceU 

FaweU 

Ftzio 

Feichan 

Fields 


FUh 
Flake 
FUppo 
Florlo 
FocUetU 
Foley 
Prenzel 
Frost 
OaUegly 
OaUo 
Oarcia 
Oaydos 
Oe]denson 
Oekas 
Olbl>ons 
Oilman 
Olnsrlch 
OUckman 
Oonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Oordon 
Oradison 
Orandy 
Orant 
^Pray  (IL) 
Gray  (PA) 
Oreen 
Oregg 
Quarinl 
Gunderaon 
HaU(OH) 
HaU(TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmldt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hastert 
Hatcher 
Hayes  (EL) 
Hayes  (LA) 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Henry 
Herger 
Hertel 
HUer 

Hochbruedaier 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houshton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Inbofe 


Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

MaUul 

MavTOUles 

MaooU 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McE>en 

McOrath 

McBugh 

McMUlan  (NO 

McMIUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

MlUer  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 


Mollnarl 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myen 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nlelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

^harp 

Shaw 

Shumway 


Shuster 
SikonU 
Slslsky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
SUttery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (IA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swlndall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (OA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Traflcant 
Traxler 
DdaU 
Dpton 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watklns 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whlttaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


The  (nLAIRMAN.  Pour  himdred  and 
four  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  Is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOTK 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  130.  noes 
281.  not  voting  22.  as  follows: 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bates 

BUirakls 

Boland 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

CaUahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

CUnger 

CoaU 

CoMe 

Coleman  (MO) 

Courter 

Craig 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

DIoGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fields 

Frenzel 

OaUegly 

GaUo 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

Ooodllng 

Oradison 

Grandy 

Oregg 


Adterman 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bateman 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

BUbray 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

CampbeU 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chapnuui 

ChappeU 

Clarke 

cnay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUins 
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Gunderaon 

HaU(TZ) 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

HUer 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kaslch 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lsgomarslno 

Leach  (LA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lewis  (FL) 

LoU 

Lujan 

Lungren 


MacKay 

Martin  (IL) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

McMUlan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

MiUer  (WA) 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Nlelson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Patterson 
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Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeUums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

DonneUy 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

Early 

Eekart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Vacta 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Felghan 

FUh 

Flake 

nippo 

Florio 

FogUetta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 


Penny 

Petri 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roemer 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Slaughter  (VA> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence     ■ 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
SwlndaU 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
WaUcer 
Weldon 
WyUe 


l^tist 

Oarcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenaon 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gll^man 

Gonzales 

Gordon 

Grant 

Gray(IL) 

Oray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

HaU(OH) 

HamUton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Htighea 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (IW) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 
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I^FUee 

Myen 

Slkorakl 

Tanrairrr 

Nagle 

Slalaky 

Lantoa 

Natcber 

Skana 

Latta 

Neal 

Slattery 

Lehman  (CA) 

Netoon 

Smith  (PL) 

Lehman  (ni) 

Ntchola 

Smith  (IA> 

Lelaod 

Nowak 

Smith  (NE> 

Lent 

Oakar 

Smith  (TX> 

LertaKMI) 

OberMar 

Solan 

LeTlne(CA) 

Obey 

Spratt 

Lewl8(CA> 

OUn 

StOermain 

Lewie  (QA) 

Ortli 

Stassers 

Ushtfoot 

Owena(NT) 

Stark 

IJpinekl 

Owena(DT) 

Stokes 

Ltoyd 

Panetu 

Stratton 

LoweiT(CA) 

Parria 

Studds 

LowryCWA) 

Peaae 

Swift 

Luken.Th<ma* 

Synar 

Lukcna.  Dooakl 

Pickett 

TaUon 

W«/Mg«n 

Fickle 

Thomaa  (CA) 

Mantoo 

Pnoe(IL) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Marfcey 

Price  (NO 

Torres 

Marlenee 

PuraeU 

Traficant 

Martin  (NT) 

QuUlen 

Trailer 

Martina 

RabaU 

UdaU 

Mauul 

Rancel 

Valentine 

Mavroulee 

Ray 

Vento 

M— ««H 

Recula 

Viadosky 

MeCkMkey 

Rldse 

Volkmer 

McCurdy 

Rinaldo 

Walsren 

McDade 

Roberta 

Watklns 

McOrath 

Roblnaon 

McHuch 

Roe 

Weber 

McMlllm  (MP) 

Rogers 

Weiss 

Mtume 

Roatenknwakl 

Wheat 

Mica 

Roukema 

Whittaker 

MIUer(CA) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Whitt«i 

Miller  (OH) 

Roybal 

Williams 

Mlneta 

RuaK> 

Wilson 

Moakley 

8abo 

Wise 

MolliMrl 

Saikl 

Wolf 

Mollohan 

Savace 

Wolpe 

Moody 

Sawyer 

WorUey 

MorelU 

Scheuer 

Wyden 

Morrlaon(CT) 

Schneider 

Yates 

Schroeder 

Tatron 

Mn«k 

Scfaulie 

Tounc(AK) 

Murphy 

Schumer 

Tounc  (PL) 

Murtha 

Sharp 
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Boner  (TN) 

Huckaby 

Rodlpo 

Banlor(MI) 

Jefforda 

Rose 

Carr 

Kemp 

Tauztn 

Coushlln 

Uvlnsston 

TorricelU 

Crane 

Pelod 

Towns 

nanlel 

Pepper 

VanderJact 

Pord(TN) 

Porter 

Oephardt 

Richardion 
D  1305 

lUr.  BEREUTER  and  Mr.  TORRES 

changed   their   votes   from    "aye"   to 

"no." 

Ml.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma 
changed  his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

The    result   of   the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  ^bove  recorded, 
ponrr  or  ou>m 

ytt.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  pro- 
vision on  page  33  beginning  on  line  4 
relating  to  the  Enjebi  Community 
Trust  Fund. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Boucher). 
The  gentleman  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  this  pro- 
vision on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  tax 
measure  which  is  in  violation  of  para- 
graph B.  clause  5  of  House  rule  XXI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  states, 
in  part: 


"All  funds  appropriated  •  •  •  into  the 
trust  fund  and  all  earnings  and  distributions 
therefrom,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  form 
of  Federal.  State,  or  local  taxation. 

This  provision  is  clearly  a  tax  provi- 
sion and  violates  House  nile 
XXI(SKb). 

I  must  point  out  that  I  make  this 
point  of  order  without  prejudice  to  the 
merits  of  the  issue  of  the  tax  status  of 
the  Enjebi  Community  Trust  Fund.  I 
understand  that  there  is  no  need  to  re- 
solve this  issue  immediately,  but  that 
there  Is  significant  interest  in  resolv- 
ing the  issue  before  the  fund's  tax 
filing  deadline  next  year.  It  is  my  in- 
tention, therefore,  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  urge  the  Chair  to  sustain  this  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
if  his  point  of  order  relates  to  the 
phrase  beginning  with  the  word  "pro- 
vided." on  line  4? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  It  does.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
seek  recognition  in  opposition  to  the 
point  of  order? 

PARUAMEMTAItY  IHQCIRIES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
point  of  inquiry,  we  have  passed  the 
appropriate  section  of  the  bill  to 
which  the  gentleman's  point  of  order 
was  properly  addressed.  The  question 
I  should  like  to  ask  is  in  the  event  the 
point  of  order  is  sustained,  is  it  possi- 
ble to  offer  an  amendment  with  lan- 
guage that  would  replace  it  and  not  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

Further,  as  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Is  the  point  of  order 
under  consideration  striking  the  whole 
paragraph  or  only  the  proviso? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  amendments  to  title  I  would  not 
be  in  order  but  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  stated  his  point  of  order 
was  directed  to  the  proviso  only. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  On  line  4  down 
through  the  word  "taxation"  on  line  8, 
yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  further,  as  I  under- 
stand the  rules  of  the  House,  points  of 
order  on  matters  such  as  this  can  be 
raised  at  any  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  Under  clause  5(b)  of  rule  XXI. 
the  point  of  order  may  be  raised  at 
any  time  during  the  amendment  proc- 
ess in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  will  concede  the  point  of 
order,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  limited  application,  the  Commit- 
tee does  not  desire  to  offer  another 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  conceded  and  sustained. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to 
tiUe  II? 


AMXNDMXNT  OPPSRSS  BT  MX.  BOSCO 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Booco:  Page 
42,  line  9,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

:  Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  soon  as  practicable,  shall— 

(1)  acquire  the  following  described  lands 
(containing  approximately  2.000  acres)  from 
the  owner  of  such  real  property: 

All  that  portion  of  Sections  17.  18.  19,  and 
20  in  Township  25  North  Range  11  West  Mt. 
Diablo  Meridian  Trinity  County,  California, 
described  Ln  follows: 

The  West  V4  of  the  Southwest  V*;  the  West 
\k  of  the  East  Vt  of  the  Southwest  V*  of  Sec- 
tion 17. 

Lots  9,  10,  11,  and  12  and  the  Southeast  % 
of  Section  18. 

Lots  5,  6,  7,  8.  17,  and  18  and  the  North- 
east V^  of  Section  19. 

The  West  V%;  the  Northeast  V*;  the  West  V4 
of  the  Northeast  V«  of  the  Northwest  y«;  the 
Southeast  V*  of  the  Northeast  V*  of  the 
Northwest  y«:  the  Southeast  V*  of  the 
Northwest  Vi;  the  Southwest  V*  of  the 
Northeast  V*  and  the  South  \k  of  the  North- 
west y*  of  the  Northeast  y*  of  Section  20. 

All  that  portion  of  Sections  13,  14,  and  24 
in  Township  25  North  Range  12  West  Mt. 
Diablo  Meridian  Trinity  County,  California, 
described  as  follows: 

Lots  1.  2,  3,  4,  S,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  and  12; 
the  West  H  of  the  Northeast  Vt.  the  East  H 
of  the  West  Vi;  the  Northwest  V*  of  the 
Northwest  ^i;  and  the  Southwest  V*  of  the 
Southwest  y«  of  Section  13. 

Lots  3.  4,  5.  and  6:  the  West  V,  of  the 
Northwest  V*  of  the  Northeast  V«:  and  the 
East  Vt  of  the  Northeast  V*  of  the  Northeast 
V«;  the  Southeast  V*  of  the  Southeast  V«;  and 
the  Southeast  V*  of  the  Northeast  y*;  and 
the  Northeast  y*  of  the  Northwest  V*  of  Sec- 
tion 14. 

Lots  1.  2.  7.  and  8  of  Section  24. 

Tracts  44.  55.  and  76; 

(2)  in  consideration  of  such  acquisition, 
reduce  the  aggregate  outstanding  loan  bal- 
ance, with  respect  to  loans  made  to  such 
owner  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, by  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market 
vsUue  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  of 
such  real  property;  plus  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  such  owner  In  executing 
such  transfer  of  title,  plus  an  amount  equal 
to  the  reasonably  expected  liability  of  such 
owner  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  in- 
curred on  account  of  such  transfer  of  title, 
except  that  such  reduction  shall  not  exceed 
$1,250,000;  and 

(3)  transfer  such  lands  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate,  which  lands  shall 
be  added  to.  and  administered  as  part  of, 
the  Yolla-Bolly  Middle  Eel  Wilderness. 

Mr.  BOSCO  [during  the  reading]. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  should  not  take  much  of 
our  time— it  is  supported  by  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  is  attended 
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by  absolutely  no  controversy,  and  will 
actually  save  the  Government  money. 
The  amendment  simply  allows  the 
owner  of  some  2,000  acres  of  land 
within  the  1984  California  Wilderness 
Act  area  to  exchange  the  land  for  the 
debt  owed  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration on  the  very  same  land. 
The  land  for  debt  exchange  will  be  at 
fair  market  value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  the 
California  Wilderness  Act  we  changed 
the  classification  of  land  use  on  this 
private  property,  and  created  an  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  buy  this  land  at  fair  market 
value.  Exchanging  the  Government's 
obligation  for  the  private  indebtedness 
on  this  land  makes  good  sense,  and 
both  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration  will 
benefit  from  the  exchange. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  is  very  much  aware  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  We  have 
studied  it  carefully  and  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it^ 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  vrauld  like  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment  t>y  Chair- 
man Yates  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  private 
inholdings  in  the  Yolla  Bolly/Middle  Eel  Wll- 
derr>ess  Area  to  the  Forest  Service. 

The  acquisition  of  this  property  by  the 
Forest  Service  would  simultaneously  solve 
problems  faced  by  the  cun'ent  owner,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the  Forest 
Service.  The  property  owner.  Mr.  Richard 
Wilson,  owes  Farmers  Honw  approximately 
$1 .5  million,  an  amount  the  agency  feels  he  is 
not  capable  of  paying  off.  The  Forest  Service 
would  like  to  acquire  Mr.  Wilson's  2,200-acre 
inholding  in  the  wilderriess  area,  but  funding 
restrictions  and  a  lack  of  exchange  lands 
make  the  acquisition  impossible  at  this  time. 

The  obvicxjs  solution  for  Mr,  Wilson  wouki 
t>e  to  apply  tt>e  value  of  ttie  land  to  cancel  his 
debt  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  If 
Fanners  Home  couM  take  the  land  in  ex- 
change, and  tfien  transfer  it  to  the  Forest 
Service,  the  owr>er  woukl  be  relieved  of  his 
debt.  Farmers  Honrra  woukj  avokj  the  burden 
of  an  inoperable  k>an  of  over  $1 .5  miilton,  artd 
ttw  Forest  Servk:e  wouM  a(^uire  valuable  wil- 
derness property  it  agrees  should  belong  to 
the  Nation. 

While  redtape  and  bureaucratic  infighting 
have  conspired  against  rtv&  k)gical  solutk>n  to 
the  problem,  Mr.  Bosco's  amendment  woukl 
facilitate  the  necessary  exchanges  between 
the  owr>er,  Farmers  Home,  and  the  Forest 
Service.  I  believe  that  the  sohjtion  proposed 
by  Chairman  Yates  is  both  workable  and  fair, 
and  I  urge  my  coHeagues'  support 
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Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chalr- 
msin,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. I  think  the  gentleroan's  amend- 
ment is  meritorius,  and  I  support  it 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  this  is  a  reasonable  solution,  and 
as  I  understand  It  the  Secretary  wovild 
have  the  ability  to  make  sure  that  it 
was  traded  at  appraised  value,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BOSCO.  The  gentleman's  under- 
standing is  correct. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  we  have  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif omia  [Mr.  Bosco]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXlrDltElfT  OITKRED  BT  MR.  CHAPMAlf 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chapmam:  On 
page  48,  line  24,  after  the  word  "expended," 
and  before  the  word  "of".  Insert  the  follow- 
for  petroleum  and  gas  research  and  develop- 
ment activities,  and". 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first,  let  me  congratulate  Mr.  Yates 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  in  a 
timely  fashion  and  for  rejecting  the 
administration's  ludicrous  fossile 
energy  budget  recommendation. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
revitalize  research  and  development  in 
the  areas  of  oil  and  gas  discovery  and 
recovery. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  begin  the  process  of  equitable 
treatment  in  our  fossil  energy  R&D 
budget  by  striking  a  fsdrer  balance  be- 
tween oil,  gas.  and  coal  research. 

Additionally,  this  amendment  would 
begin  to  set  the  appropriate  priorities 
for  this  Nation's  energy  security. 

As  a  member  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee for  these  appropriations,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  our  energy  re- 
search priorities. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  testified  before 
Chairman  Yates'  subcommittee  con- 
cerning this  critical  issue.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  priorities  which  were  ex- 
plained, are  not  reflected  in  this  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Liquid  hydrocarbon  fuels,  which  pro- 
vide 97  percent  of  the  transportation 
needs  of  this  country  and  will  provide 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  energy  requirement  into  the  next 
century,  should  be  the  immediate 
focus  of  our  national  energy  policy. 

Tragically,  oil  and  gas  research  rep- 
resents only  10.5  percent  of  the  Appro- 
priation Committee's  request  for  fossil 


fuels  research  and  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  nondefense  DOE  R&D  budget. 

To  make  matters  worse,  funds  for 
oil,  gas,  and  related  geoscientific  R&D 
are  scattered  among  numerous  pro- 
grams In  the  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
search and  of  Conservation  and  Re- 
newable Energy.  This  R&D  is  now 
conducted  in  isolation  from,  and  large- 
ly in  ignorance  of,  the  directly  related 
fossil  energy  programs. 

In  all,  17  programs  in  the  3  DOE  of- 
fices perform  research  to  improve  the 
discovery  and  recovery  of  oil  and  gas. 
No  office  coordinates  them. 

Our  future  dependence  on  oil  im- 
ports will  be  worsened  by  an  energy 
research  policy  that  ignores  the  future 
technology  needs  of  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction or  is  so  fragmented  as  to  cUssi- 
pate  its  impact. 

U.S.  consumption  of  oil  is  projected 
to  rise  from  15.7  million  bbl/day  in 
1985  to  18.1  mlUlon  bbl/day  in  the 
year  2000.  In  the  early  1990's,  imports 
will  exceed  the  1977  historic  peak  of 
8.6  million  bbl/day  and  are  projected 
to  be  10  million  bbl/day  or  more  by 
2000. 

Several  estimates  predict  we  will 
import  more  than  half  of  our  oil 
within  the  next  2  to  4  years. 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  Federal 
action  to  assure  the  availability  of  the 
technology  we  will  need  in  the  future. 

Our  domestic  resource  base  is  vast. 
More  than  300  billion  barrels— two- 
thirds  of  all  known  U.S.  oU— will  be 
abandoned  in  the  reservoir  imless  new 
technologies  are  made  available 
through  R&D. 

DOE  is  not  without  advice  and  guid- 
ance on  this  issue.  The  National  Petro- 
leum Coimcil,  DOE'S  own  Industry  ad- 
visers, recently  recommended  in- 
creased Federal  support  for  targeted 
oil  and  gas  research,  as  they  did  also 
In  1976,  1980,  and  1984. 

The  Energy  Research  Advisory 
Board  [ERAB],  DOE's  own  scientific 
advisors,  reported  in  November  of  1986 
that  "•  •  •  the  major  energy  problem 
facing  the  Nation  is  a  shortage  of  do- 
mestic liquid  hydrocarbon  fuels." 
ERAB  went  on  to  make  the  following 
major  recommendations: 

Ref  ocus  DOE  research  policy  to  give 
highest  priority  to  R&D  to  improve 
the  discovery  and  recovery  of  oil  and 
gas  over  at  least  the  next  two  decades, 
and 

Increase  oil  and  gas  research  fund- 
ing by  an  initial  annual  increment  of 
$50  million,  primarily  to  support  the 
regional  research  centers,  rising  to  an 
increment  of  $100  million  by  fiscal 
year  1990. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  DOE  advisers  es- 
timated that  if  the  necessary  R&D 
dollars  were  available,  100  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  from  Icnown  reservoirs  could 
be  produced  over  the  next  three  or 
four  decades;  enough  to  sustain  U.S. 
production  at  current  levels. 
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I  find  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Council  and 
Energy  Research  Advisory  Board  to  be 
imperatives  for  our  future  energy  se- 
curity. 

It  is  not  Just  Jm  Chapman  who  feels 
this  way  however.  State  geologists 
from  30  States  and  professors  from 
such  prestigious  universities  as  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  University 
of  California— Berkeley,  University  of 
Illinois,  New  Mexico  Institute  for 
Biinlng  and  Technology,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  Stanford  University, 
the  University  of  Wyoming,  and  West 
Virginia  University  have  also  endorsed 
these  recommendations. 

Through  a  combination  of  consolida- 
tion, integration,  and  refocusing.  this 
program  can  begin  to  move  toward  its 
critically  important  objectives  in  fiscal 
year  1988. 

Specifically,  what  my  amendment 
would  do.  is  to  appropriate  dollar 
amounts  for  petroleum  and  gas  re- 
search in  accordance  with  fiscal  year 
1987  authorization  by  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  for  fossil 
energy. 

These  steps  will  put  the  necessary 
program  in  place  in  fiscal  year  1988 
and  prepare  this  country  for  our  next, 
inevitable,  energy  crisis,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 


D  1320 

B«r.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Chapmait]  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  today  we  get  two-thirds  of  our 
energy  from  oU  and  gas  but  we  leave 
two-thirds  of  the  oil  and  gas  in  the 
ground.  In  other  words,  we  only  recov- 
er one-third  of  the  available  resources. 

Last  year  we  spent  $33  million  in  en- 
hanced oU  and  gas  research.  Federal 
funds.  The  budget  this  year,  the  au- 
thorizing committee  this  year  has  re- 
quested that  we  spend  $36  million,  an 
Increase  of  $3  million.  At  the  same 
time  that  we  are  spending  $33  million 
for  research  into  oil  and  gas,  we  are 
spending  $102  million  for  enhanced 
coal  research.  This  budget  ups  that  to 
$112  million. 

Now,  we  get  one-third  of  our  energy 
today  from  coal,  we  get  two-thirds  of 
our  energy  today  from  oil  and  gas.  Tet 
we  are  spending  almost  four  times,  be- 
tween three  and  four  times  as  much 
money  to  research  coal.  Now  I  am  not 
opposed  to  coal  research.  I  do  think  we 
should  Increase  research  into  en- 
hanced oil  and  gas  recovery. 

Mr.  CHAmAN's  amendment  would  in- 
crease research  into  oU  and  gas  from 
$36  to  $50  million. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  commit- 
tee last  year  authorized  $50  million.  I 


was  on  the  committee  last  year  and 
was  part  of  the  effort  to  get  that  au- 
thorized. 

So  I  think  that  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  which  is  restoring  the 
level  of  spending  for  oil  and  gas  re- 
search to  $50  million,  which  is  what 
we  authorized  last  year,  is  very  appro- 
priate. I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  from  last  year  to  this  year  we 
have  lost  between  600,000  and  900,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  In  production.  At 
$20  a  barrel,  which  is  about  the  aver- 
age price  of  oil  today,  that  is  $18  mil- 
lion a  day  or  a  little  over  $7  billion  a 
year  in  increased  import  costs  because 
we  are  having  to  Import  oil  and  we 
cannot  produce  it  in  this  coimtry. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment Is  very  worthwhile.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely small  price  to  pay.  It  is  a  level 
that  was  authorized  last  year.  It  would 
put  the  Congress  and  the  people  on 
notice  that  we  want  to  protect  our  do- 
mestic resources  and  try  to  better  uti- 
lize our  domestic  resources  and  for 
those  reasons  I  believe  we  should  vote 
in  the  affirmative  for  Mr.  Chafmam's 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCxniDY]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Chapman  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  wtxiteheartedly  identify 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  He  has  been  a  leader  In  the  area 
of  energy  research  in  the  Committee  on  Set- 
er)ce,  Space,  and  Technology. 

I  commerKJ  Chairman  Yates,  Mr.  Regula, 
arxJ  otf>ers  on  the  committee  for  continuing  to 
recognize  Vne  importance  of  petroleum  arvj 
natural  gas  research.  However,  we  should  go 
one  step  further  to  solve  our  declining  oil  pro- 
duction problems. 

The  Chapman  amerximent  would  cover  the 
t>asic  funding  requirements  of  DOE  labs  irv 
votved  in  this  research.  More  Important,  It 
would  put  university  research  funding  at  a 
level  where  those  experts  can  be  major  play- 
ers in  understanding  how  oil  moves  through 
underground  reservoirs. 

In  June  1 986,  GAO  identified  more  tfuin  650 
EOR  projects  in  23  States.  The  study  said  tfiat 
EOR  could  "make  a  major  contribution  to  do- 
mestic production, "  and  could  help  us  double 
present  producible  oil  reserves  In  a  short  time- 
frame. 

Potential  U.S.  oil  reserves  ttiat  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  conventional  recovery  methods 
are  staggering:  About  300  billk>n  barrels  of  oil 
canrrat  t>e  toucf>ed.  Imaglrw  tfie  frustratkxi  of 
the  irxleperxJent  oil  producer— the  small  busi- 
nessman of  tf>e  industry — wtx)  must  plug  a 
well  that  has  yiekled  all  it  will  through  today's 
methods.  He  will  have  to  walk  away  from  40 
to  50  percent  of  that  well's  potential. 

Low  market  prices  have  driven  the  major 
companies  to  drastically  cut  R&D  efforts.  In- 
deperxlent  companies  onty  do   site-specific 


work  and  are  really  onty  concerned  with  seH- 
ing  rawcnxtooil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tfie  producing  States  are 
working  against  ttie  ckxA.  In  Oklahonna,  about 
60  percent  of  our  oil  wells  produce  less  than 
10  barrels  a  day.  When  those  wells  play  out 
and  are  plugged,  wtwt  Is  left  will  be  tost  the 
oil  will  retreat  deep  into  rock  formations.  It  will 
never  be  economnal  to  reopen  those  wells. 

At  some  point  we  must  stop  squanderirtg 
this  vital  American  resource  and  commit  our- 
selves to  a  sensible  petroleum  research  pro- 
gram. The  Chapntan  amendment  wouki  bring 
our  research  tools  to  bear  now  Instead  of 
waiting  until  our  country  is  hopelessly  deperxl- 
ent  on  other  countries  for  energy. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  wish  that  the  committee  could 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  kind  of  research  is 
very  Important.  The  committee  has 
provided  funding  for  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram for  many  years,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  authorization 
for  it  from  the  authorizing  committee. 
The  gentleman  must  realize  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  Just  criticized  us  for 
daring  to  bring  programs  and  appro- 
priations to  the  floor  without  waiting 
for  appropriate  authorization  from 
the  legislative  committees. 

But  we  think  this  is  a  vital  kind  of 
research  and  for  that  reason  we  in- 
creased this  appropriation  over  last 
year.  I  wish  we  could  increase  it  to  $50 
million.  But  we  are  up  to  our  ceiling 
on  outlays  and  we  are  up  to  our  celling 
on  budget  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  the  committee  is  very 
much  Interested  In  developing  the 
methods  by  which  we  can  take  out  of 
the  ground  the  residues  that  remain  in 
the  roclu  after  the  oil  is  taken  out. 
That  is  essential. 

We  provided  for  secondary  and  terti- 
ary recovery  methods.  We  propose  to 
continue  to  do  that. 

I  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  and  I 
want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  we 
will  keep  it  very  much  in  mind  and  if 
we  can  possibly  do  it  as  a  result  of  the 
conference  or  if  we  can  possibly  do  it 
next  year  we  will  move  forward  to  it. 
It  is  a  very  important  program.  But  re- 
grettably, Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Regula]. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  agree  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yatbs].  There  are  many  worthwhile 
projects  but  we  are  constrained  by 
budget  ceilings,  constrained  by  the 
deficit  and  we  did  Increase  the  re- 
search Into  oil  and  gas  by  28  percent 
over  the  last  year,  recognizing  that 
this  Is  a  critical  element  in  our  energy 
policy. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can 
do  as  evidenced  by  the  prior  amend- 
ment. We  have  tried  to  address  this 
challenge  in  a  responsible  way.  If  we 
were  to  go  with  this  amendment  it 
would  result  in  a  substantial  reduction 
and  other  types  of  research  Into  fos- 
sUe  fuels,  particularly  in  the  coal  field. 
Recognizing  that  29  percent  of  the 
world's  coal  reserves  are  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  think  we  can  very  well 
cripple  that  program  to  add  to  this 
one. 

I  reluctantly  would  join  with  the 
chairman  In  saying  that  while  this 
may  be  worthwhile,  we  have  to  oppose 
it  today  because  we  simply  do  not  have 
the  money  to  do  all  the  things  we 
would  like  to. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution 
and  I  call  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
niunber  of  words  and  I  rise  In  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  that  in 
naming  priorities  we  have  to  consider 
priorities  between  spending  and  not 
spending,  perhaps  what  we  are  talking 
about  today  are  relative  priorities.  If 
we  are  able  to  have  legislation  that  an- 
ticipates a  coal  shortage  in  a  country 
with  enormous  coal  deposits,  repre- 
sents the  Importance  of  that  research 
in  developing  coal  resources  for  which 
we  have  an  anticipated  600  or  700 
years  supply,  than  surely.  If  we  can 
spend  $241  million  In  that  research, 
than  we  can  address  a  more  critical,  a 
more  immediate.  more  pressing 
demand  for  Increased  production  of  oil 
and  gas  and  through  continued  re- 
search an  opportunity  to  conserve  our 
resources. 

We  are  told  that  conservation  is  the 
key  in  oil  and  gas  development.  Ulti- 
mately at  the  consimier  end  using  less 
gas  per  mile,  less  gas,  fewer  miles.  But 
what  is  less  conservatory  than  to  allow 
our  university  laboratories  to  sit  idly 
by  while  40  percent  of  our  imports  of 
total  use  represent  a  dependency  upon 
countries  that  in  time  of  need  we  have 
no  idea  as  a  matter  of  national  policy 
whether  we  can  count  on  them  or  not. 
To  divert  $50  million  into  such  an  es- 
sential program  at  a  time  when  we 
have  a  realization  that  the  future 
impact  of  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  might  make  us  all  hostages  to 
other  countries.  I  think  would  be 
shortsighted  and  we  would  be  looking 


at  relative  spending  merits.  And  if  we 
do  not  find  $50  million  now  how  much 
money  are  we  going  to  have  to  find  lii 
the  future?  How  much  of  a  revenue 
package  are  we  going  to  have  to  have 
if  foreign  dependence  moves  a  per 
price  barrel  that  causes  this  country 
to  pay  dearly  for  its  lack  of  intensive 
research? 

No:  I  find  Mr.  Chapman's  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  to 
be  quite  modest  in  its  proposal.  Quite 
frankly  I  would  stand  here  and  sup- 
port with  equal  fervor  the  $200  million 
be  moved  directly  to  oil  and  gas  re- 
search, considering  the  proximity  of 
that  need  and  with  very  little  reluc- 
tance, considering  the  merits  of  the 
two  programs,  feel  that  the  diversion 
of  funds  in  that  direction  is  more  than 
Justified. 

We  have  right  now  an  executive 
making  decisions  on  whether  or  not  to 
put  U.S.  flags  on  ships  keeping  oil 
lanes  open.  If  one  of  our  great  prior- 
ities is  in  the  fossile  fuel  field,  then 
certainly  we  must  have  a  priority  in  al- 
lowing universities  such  as  Louisiana 
State ,  and  the  University  of  South- 
western Louisiana  in  my  districts  to 
continue  their  research  for  what  is  an 
essential  commodity. 

And  finally,  I  think  we  have  to  look 
at  national  objectives.  If  we  are  going 
to  recognize  the  need  of  the  Northeast 
portion  of  the  United  States  where  de- 
pendence would  be  more  greatly  felt  in 
the  cruel  winters  that  we  have  had  In 
the  last  10  years  and  future  decades  of 
tough  winters,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
tell  our  friends  in  Massachusetts  that, 
"No;  we  were  not  doing  research  and 
suddenly  we  have  increased  costs;  no, 
we  never  thought  about  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  import  natural  gas  except 
at  huge  price  Increases  over  present 
levels  and  no,  we  were  not  thinking 
about  you  on  those  afternoons."  Well, 
this  Is  the  afternoon  to  think  and  to- 
morrow is  the  afternoon  to  react  and  a 
decade  from  now  in  the  afternoon  that 
is  too  late  to  address  future  energy 
problems. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  time, 
thank  the  Chair  for  the  recognition 
and  I  would  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  ttie  amendment. 

Currently,  oil  and  gas  account  for  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  both  free  world  and  U.S. 
energy  consumptkin.  Oil  ak>ne  accounts  for 
over  42  percent  of  U.S.  consumption,  while 
coal  contributes  only  some  23  percent  of  the 
energy  consumptkxi. 

The  February  1987  report  "Geosdence  Re- 
search for  Energy  Security"  by  ttie  Depart- 
rrtent  of  Energy's  Energy  Research  Advisory 
Board  [ERAB]  recommended  that  the  DOE  re- 
focus  its  research  funding,  giving  top  priority 
to  oil  and  gas  research  "twcause  of  their 
overall  dominant  role  in  energy  usage  and  be- 
cause the  major  energy  problem  facing  the 
Nation  in  the  intermediate  future  is  a  shortage 
¥»hich  threatens  the  Natwn's  energy  security 


and  intematk)nal  competitiver>ess."  I  could  rtot 
agree  more. 

The  furxiing  recommerxiatkxa  contained  in 
this  bill,  however,  fly  In  the  face  of  these  rec- 
ommendattons.  It  is  just  nxxe  of  ttie  same. 
The  bill  recommends  a  total  of  $277,318  mil- 
lk}n  for  coal,  oil  and  gas  R&D.  However,  only 
$36,363  million,  or  13  percent,  is  provided  for 
oil  and  gas  research,  wtiereas  $240,955  mil- 
lk>n,  or  87  percent,  is  provided  for  coal  R&D. 
Furthermore,  the  fiscal  year  1988  funding  for 
coal  R&D  is  increased  by  $37,738  million  over 
the  current  year  level,  wtiereas  oil  and  gas 
R&D  is  increased  by  only  $2,391  millkxi. 

I  do  r>ot  believe  that  ttie  large  funding  imbal- 
arKe  tietvyeen  coal  R&D  and  oil  and  gas  R&D 
Is  justified.  This  amendment  specifrctUly  ad- 
dresses this  issue,  and  I  recommend  its  adop- 
tkxi. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapmah]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  return  to 
title  I  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMEHSMKNT  OPRXKD  BT  lOtS.  BOGGS 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs  Booos:  On 
page  9.  line  14  strike  "$38,074,000"  and 
insert  "$39,074,000"  and  on  line  16  after 
"expended"  Insert  ".  including  $1,000,000  for 
the  Tensas  NWR.  Louisiana." 

D  1335 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

The  committee  is  very  much  aware 
of  this  amendment.  I  believe  it  was 
overlooked  at  the  time  the  nmrkup  oc- 
curred, and  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  jrleld? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Regula]. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

We  have  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  [Mrs.  BoggsI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKIISIfZin  OrTERED  BY  XR.  WAIJCKK 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wauexk:  On 
p«ce  48.  line  23  delete  "$345,3»4.000"  and 
lOMrt  In  Ueu  thereof  "$259,424,000".  and  on 
pace  49.  line  3.  strike  aU  after  "2909)" 
throush  line  0  before  the  word  "and",  and 
on  line  30  strike  all  through  pace  50,  line  14. 

lix.  WALKER.  Bfr.  Chairman,  we 
had  a  fairly  lengthy  discussion  over 
this  topic  before.  I  do  not  see  a  need  to 
go  through  that  lengthy  discussion 
again;  but  if  I  could,  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yatks], 
the  chairman,  whether  or  not  we  are 
in  a  similar  situation  with  regard  to 
this  amendment,  with  regard  to  the 
projects  that  I  am  moving  to  delete. 

In  the  case  of  the  projects  listed  in 
the  bill,  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  magnetohydrodynamics  pro- 
grams, and  those  listed  in  the  report 
language,  are  we  in  a  similar  situation 
where  we  are  dealing  with  unauthor- 
ized programs,  first  of  all? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

B4r.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Bdr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  yes.  Just  as  the  program  that 
was  the  subject  of  the  recent  amend- 
ment was  unauthorized:  and  I  regret 
that  very  much.  Just  as  I  regret  very 
much  the  fact  that  the  committee  has 
had  to  act,  because  the  legislative  com- 
mittee has  not  found  the  time  to  do  it. 

ISx.  WALKER.  I  understand,  but 
once  again  I  wanted  to  make  clear  to 
all  of  the  Members,  we  are  in  fact 
dealing  with  programs  that  are  unau- 
thorized. 

In  the  case  of  these  programs,  are 
we  also  dealing  with  programs  tliat 
have  not  been  appropriately  merit  re- 
viewed? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asstime  the  gentleman  refers  to  peer 
paneling? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Peer  review. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  answer  is  yes.  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So,  we  are  dealing 
here  with  a  bill  that  inlcudes  some  $9 
million  in  earmarked  special  interest 
add-ons  for  industries  and  universities 
that  have  been  neither  authorized,  nor 
have  they  been  peer  reviewed,  nor  in 
the  term  that  the  head  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  prefers  to  use, 
merit  reviewed. 

We  are  talking  here  about,  for  in- 
stance, a  research  center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  a  brandnew  pro- 
gram. $9  million,  that  ultimately  is 
going  to  cost  $45  million. 

That  means  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  find  $36  million  in  additional 
Federal  fimds  later  on  to  complete 
this  particular  project. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlD 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Ui.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 


Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  srielding. 

I  want  to  correct  the  record  on  one 
point.  If  the  gentleman  would  see  In 
the  Recoro  here  that  some  $36  million 
has  already  been  expended  and 
funded;  and  the  construction,  $36  mil- 
lion of  the  $45  million  is  already  in 
place  now  either  State  fimding  or 
through  private  donations  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma. 

The  $9  million  is  to  completely 
finish  the  laboratory  construction  and 
equipment  installation  at  that  facility, 
so  it  is  the  completion  of  the  project 
which  this  fimding  provides  which 
will,  I  do  not  think  any  Member  can 
question  the  merit  of  the  research 
that  has  already  been  conducted 
there,  and  because  of  the  bottom  fall- 
ing out  of  the  energy  market,  that  the 
fuinding  fell  short,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  penalties  and  otherwise,  this 
funding  was  sought. 

til.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  does 
agree,  it  is  an  unauthorized  project; 
and  it  has  not  been  peer  reviewed? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  only  point 
there,  we  on  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence. Space,  and  Technology  of  which 
we  are  both  members,  have  yet  to  pass 
this  particular  bill,  even  though  the 
staff  mark  has  been  made;  but  that 
will  be  done  very  shortly. 

It  was  because  of  the  press  of  the 
schedule  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations had  to  move  forward,  but 
I  think  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
that  there  will  be  authorization  fol- 
lowing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  we  can  never  get  authorization 
bUls  finished  is  because  we  always 
have  the  press  of  time  where  people 
do  end  runs  around  the  authorization 
process  and  come  directly  to  the  ap- 
propriations process,  and  then  there  is 
not  enough  need  to  have  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  passed,  if  the  Conmiittee  on 
Appropriations  has  taken  care  of  the 
things  that  need  to  be  authorized. 

That  is  a  bad  process,  and  it  is  assur- 
ing that  the  members  of  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  around  here  do  not 
even  have  to  show  up.  because  any- 
thing we  do  has  been  negated  by  the 
time  it  has  any  validity  to  it  anyhow. 
That  is  a  bad  way  to  go. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Ritteh]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy] 
whether  or  not  on  this  $9  million  ap- 
propriation, whether  there  was  a  com- 
petition with  other  institutions  for 
this  $9  million? 


Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  think  this 
is  a  competitive  process. 

The  legislative  process  itself  Is  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  RITTER.  My  quesUon  is.  Was 
there  a  direct  competition?  Was  it  an 
announced  competition? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  expired. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
uinanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ritter]? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  went 
through  this  40  minutes  earlier. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
will  present  his  argmnent,  and  that  we 
do  have  a  vote. 

The  gentleman  was  absolutely  right 
before  when  the  gentleman  asked  me 
whether  that  is  the  same  kind  of  a  sit- 
uation. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion, and  we  aired  it  thoroughly;  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  dispose  of 
this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ritter)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Ritter]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  is  no  competition  for  this  $9 
million.  A  panel  may  review  this,  but  it 
is  not  a  panel  reviewing  competitive 
ideas;  and  what  we  are  doing  here,  and 
what  we  have  been  doing  more  and 
more  of,  is  taking  science  and  technol- 
ogy fimding  out  of  the  realm  of  com- 
petition and  putting  it  into  the  realm 
of  politics,  and  that  is  not  going  to 
make  the  United  States  more  competi- 
tive.   

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Once  again,  I  am  willing  to  do  the 
same  thing  here  as  I  was  willing  to  do 
before. 

I  am  willing  to  withdraw  this  amend- 
ment and  leave  the  funding  in  place, 
the  total  funding  in  place,  if  we 
would 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  invite  the  gentleman,  if  the  gentle- 
man's own  committee  will  not  deal 
with  this,  to  come  before  our  commit- 


tee; and  I  will  give  very  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  gentleman's  request. 

Mr.  WAUCER.  I  am  not  seeking 
money  for  any  project.  I  am  seeking  a 
change  in  the  procedure  that  has 
brought  this  House  to  the  day  when 
projects  are  sought  before 

Mr.  YATES.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man want  me  to  answer  then? 

Mr.  WALKER.  What  I  would  like  to 
have  happen  on  this  floor  is.  let  us 
eliminate  the  special  interest  earmark- 
ing and  put  all  of  the  money  into  a 
pool,  and  let  the  money  be  divided  on 
the  basis  of  good  science  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  political  clout. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
every  dime  in  here  for  science  research 
if  we  were  in  fact  deciding  it  on  the 
basis  for  scientific  merit  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  political  clout.  If  we 
could  do  that,  I  would  love  to  leave  the 
money  in.  Otherwise  I  am  going  to 
insist  on  the  amendment  to  cut  out 
the  money  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  for  us  to  be  proceeding  on  the 
idea  of  political  clout  being  the  way  in 
which  we  make  scientific  determina- 
tions. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tes- 
timony before  our  committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
was  that  this  was  a  $45  million  project 
to  which  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
had  already  contributed  $36  million.  It 
Is  for  research  in  a  field  of  utmost  im- 
portance, the  field  of  oil  and  gas.  We 
just  got  through  with  an  amendment 
directed  to  that  purpose.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  thought  the  contribu- 
tion the  government  is  making  and  the 
cost  sharing  that  the  university  was 
making  were  warranted  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  Just  note  how  the  process 
worked  so  that  future  Members  may 
imderstand.  The  note  I  have  on  this  is 
that  this  was  a  request  of  the  subcom- 
mittee made  by  the  Speaker  on  t>ehalf 
of  Members  of  the  Oltlahoma  delega- 
tion. Is  that  correct  information? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  examine  the  record,  he 
will  find  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  testified 
on  behalf  of  the  project. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  points  out,  a  request  was 
made,  but  I  would  have  to  say  that  ev- 
erything that  comes  before  this  body 
is   here   because   some   Member   has 


either  proposed  a  bill  or  made  a  re- 
quest.   

Mr.  WALKER.  The  request  in  this 
instance  was  made  by  the  Speaker? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  think  the  Speaker 
did  make  a  request,  along  with  many 
others.  He  is  a  Member  of  this  body, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  make  a  request,  as 
434  other  Members,  as  the  gentleman 
knows. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  does  suggest  a 
smidgeon  on  political  clout,  however. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  do  not  think  so  nec- 
essarily. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  YATES.  There  are  requests  that 
the  Speaker  makes  that  we  agree  to, 
and  there  are  requests  he  makes  that 
we  do  not  agree  to.  There  was  an  argu- 
ment in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee last  week  where  the  Speaker  had 
made  a  request  and  where  the  commit- 
tee turned  him  down. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  informa- 
tion. I  assume  what  that  means, 
though,  is  that  the  Speaker  Is  prob- 
ably going  to  be  back  again,  and  then 
it  will  be  harder  to  turn  down  the 
second  time,  because  the  fact  is  that 
scheduling  or  the  ability  to  schedule 
has  some  clout  around  here,  and  I 
think  most  Members  recognize  that. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Again  I  would  point  out  that  of  the 
$45  million  in  this  project  $36  million 
is  coming  from  the  local  commimity. 
So  I  think  that  is  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  committed  to  a  good  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield,  it  is  rather  ironic  today  that  we 
are  having  these  discussions.  If  there 
were  gasoline  lines,  people  would  be 
asldng,  how  much  can  we  add  to  all 
these  research  programs? 

I  think  now,  in  1987,  is  the  time  we 
ought  to  be  addressing  energy  policy 
for  the  21st  century,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  so  we  do  not  have  gasoline  lines, 
and  so  that  we  have  in  place  research. 
The  fact  that  we  have  reduced  it  in 
our  committee  79  percent  from  what  it 
was  in  1982  is,  of  course,  in  part  be- 
cause the  aura  of  crisis  has  been  re- 
duced, and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  as 
the  subcommittee  have  tried  to  ad- 
dress this  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Regula,  and  by 
unsuiimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  is 
the  time  to  try  to  put  In  place  a  re- 
sponsible energy  policy.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  in  response  to 
his  frustration  with  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology  that 
we  have  not  had  an  authorization 
since  1982,  and  at  that  time  it  was  part 
of  reconciliation.  So  in  part  let  me  say 
that  I  believe  the  gentleman's  case 
should  be  taken  to  the  committee.  We 
cannot  let  energy  policy  stand  still 
while  we  wait  for  some  action  by  the 
legislative  conunittee. 
Let  me  Just  make  one  last  comment. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time  for  a  moment.  I 
want  to  say  again  to  the  gentleman 
that  one  reason  why  the  authorization 
process  will  not  work  is  because  you 
take  care  of  the  process  and,  there- 
fore, all  of  the  need  for  the  authoriza- 
tion process  to  work  is  taken  away. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  1/ 
assume,  then,  that  we  should  allow  aV 
crisis  to  develop  by  virtue  of  the  inac- 
tion of  the  committee  as  a  way  of  ad- 
dressing their  failure  to  go  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  we  would  end  up 
with  a  better  process  around  here  that 
way. 

Mr.  REGULA.  If  I  might  finish,  I 
have  a  couple  of  further  comments  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  buzz  word  aroimd  here  has  been 
"competitiveness"  and  also  "research 
and  development."  We  realize  that  our 
industries,  which  means  jobs  for 
Americans,  have  to  compete  In  a  world 
market.  To  do  that  we  need  research 
and  development.  What  we  have  done 
in  this  bill  is  to  develop  research  and 
to  try  to  fund  in  a  very  modest  way  in- 
novative technology  in  a  lot  of  fields, 
recognizing  that  energy  is  central  in 
terms  of  the  ability  of  an  economic  in- 
dustrial nation  to  compete  in  the 
world  marketplace. 

In  this  particular  case  we  are  talking 
about  research  and  development  at  a 
university.  Some  of  these  things  are  at 
universities.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
value  of  this  to  a  society  is  best  exem- 
plified in  Massachusetts  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  MIT  is  there,  and  so  we 
have  the  Massachusetts  miracle.  Un- 
employment has  gone  from  15  percent 
to  3  percent,  in  large  part  because  of 
research  and  development  at  that  par- 
ticular Institution. 

We  want  to  spread  that  across  the 
country.  We  fund  research  projects  in 
the  State  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
This  Is  a  proper  role  of  Government, 
to  provide  seed  money  to  address  the 
economic  challenges  that  confront  our 

Nation.         

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  un- 
employment rate  in  my  district  is  a 
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Uttle  lea  than  3  percent,  too,  and  we 
have  largely  done  it  without  coming  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  We  have 
been  able  to  do  a  lot  of  it  on  our  own. 
expanding  our  own  industries  and 
buflding  on  our  economic  climate.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  khat  there 
is  some  validity  in  moving  in  that  di- 
rection as  well. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma,  iii. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's concern  about  the  authorization 
process.  The  House  frequently  acts  to 
appropriate  when  the  authorization 
process  has  not  been  totally  complete, 
and  I  share  some  of  the  gentleman's 
concern  about  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  do  so  against  our 
own  rules,  however. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  That 
is  right,  and  I  share  some  of  the  gen- 
tleman's concern. 

But  the  gentleman  is  making  a  point 
about  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
energy  center.  First  of  all.  if  this  is 
here  because  it  is  the  major  project  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Tatcs]  asldng  for 
his  consideration  on  the  money  for  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  a  State 
doing  this  by  itself.  Let  me  point  out 
that  SO  percent  of  the  construction 
money  comes  from  private  sources  and 
33  percent  of  the  construction  money 
comes  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

D  1350 

We  are  talking  here  about  a  national 
problem.  In  the  Middle  East  today  we 
are  all  very  much  aware  of  the  nation- 
al security  implications  of  continued 
dependence  on  foreign  energy  suppli- 
ers. There  Is  a  desperate  need  in  this 
country  to  invest,  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  invest,  into  the  develop- 
ment of  our  energy  resources  so  that 
we  do  not  have  that  kind  of  depend- 
ence, which  is  very  damaging  to  our 
national  security. 

So  I  would  Just  respectively  ask  my 
colleagues  to  vote  a^dnst  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  vote  for  almost 
every  amendment  the  gentleman 
offers.  This  time  I  think  that  he  is  ill 
advised  and  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  It. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an- 
other one  of  the  little  crises  we  face  is 
$150  billion  in  deficits.  The  gentleman 
has  decided  that  maybe  we  can  save 
$85  million  out  of  pork. 

What  I  was  raising  here  a  minute 
ago  was  that  I  come  up  here  asking  for 
a  couple  amendments  in  savings,  but 
when  we  wanted  to  add  in  $1  million 
we  did  it  like  that  Just  a  second  ago. 
We  Just  added  in  $1  million  because  we 


forgot  it  in  the  committee.  We  forgot 
to  put  it  in.  and  boy.  we  added  it  in; 
but  when  it  comes  to  saving  a  little  bit 
of  money  around  here  and  trying  to 
find  some  money  to  do  something 
about  the  deficit,  boy,  oh  boy,  do  we 
have  difficulty  at  that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 
to  another  5-minute  extension.  We 
have  thoroughly  reviewed  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ObJecUon  is 
heard. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Ui.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  with  whom  I 
Work  closely  on  so  many  issues  in  tech- 
nology and  in  trjring  to  reindustrialize 
America,  mentioned  that  competitive- 
ness is  the  buzzword  this  year.  The 
gentleman  is  right.  He  mentioned  that 
research  and  development  is  impor- 
tant, and  he  is  right;  but  the  funda- 
mental flaw  here  is  that  it  is  not  the 
volume  of  research  and  development 
conducted  or  simply  politically  applied 
into  the  community,  it  is  the  ability  of 
that  research  and  development  to  con- 
tribute to  those  areas  of  our  economy 
which  are  in  deep  competition  with 
our  trading  partners. 

Where  we  are  going  wrong  here  is 
we  have  got  a  selection  process  which 
does  not  take  into  account  which  areas 
are  the  best  areas  to  spend  the  money 
in.  It  does  not  take  into  account  com- 
petition between  ideas  and  areas.  It 
simply  funds  the  status  quo.  It  funds 
those  capable  politician  entities  which 
are  out  there,  which  may  not  at  all  be 
on  the  cutting  edge,  and  simply  pro- 
vides new  forms  of  science  pork  into 
the  system. 

This  system  can  hurt  us.  It  can  hurt 
our  competitive  position  because  it  will 
make  almost  always  decisions  which 
are  incorrect.  There  is  no  competition 
for  ideas.  There  is  no  competition  be- 
tween institutions.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  decision  is  simply  the  wrong 
decision  and  will  take  technological  re- 
sources, scientific  resources,  and  en- 


cumber them  because  of  a  political  de- 
cision and  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
not  contribute  to  U.S.  competitiveness. 

Ii4r.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  just  say  in  conclusion  that 
earmarking  construction  fimds  for 
specific  universities  and  industries 
without  competitive  peer  review  is  an 
improper  and  inefficient  way  to  im- 
prove our  Nation's  research  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  an  aye  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RKCOROXD  VOTB 

Mr.  WALKER.  lUt.  Chainnan,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  115,  noes 
298,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
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AYES-U5 

Archer 

Hammerschmldt  Patterson 

Armey 

Hastert 

Penny 

B>ilhfcni 

Heney 

Petri 

Bwtlett 

Henry 

Porter 

Bennett 

Herser 

QuUlen 

Bereuter 

HUer 

Rltter 

BUlrmkla 

HoUoway 

Roth 

BUley 

Hopkins 

Rowland  (CT) 

BroomTleld 

Houchton 

Sazton 

Brown  (CO) 

Hyde 

Schaefer 

Buechner 

Ireland 

Schuette 

Bunnlnc 

Jacobs 

Sensenbrenner 

Burton 

Kasich 

Shaw 

Chandler 

Kolbe 

Shumway 

Coble 

Konnyu 

Shuster 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kyi 

Skelton 

Couchlln 

Uwomarslno 

Slaushter  (VA> 

Courter 

lAtU 

Rmfth  (NJ) 

Crmlc 

Lewis  (PL) 

Smith.  Denny 

Crmne 

Lott 

(OR) 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Smith.  Robert 

Daub 

Lukens,  Donald 

(NH) 

Davis  (IL) 

Luntren 

Smith.  Robert 

DeLay 

Mack 

(OR) 

DeWlne 

MarKay 

Solomon 

DlcUnaon 

Madlcan 

Stanceland 

DloOuardl 

Martin  (IL) 

Stenholm 

Doman  (CA) 

M(<:andles8 

Stump 

Dreler 

McCoUum 

SwlndaU 

Emenon 

McEwen 

Taylor 

FaweU 

McMillan  (NO 

Fields 

Meyers 

Upton 

Prenyl 

Michel 

Vander  Jact 

GaUecly 

MUler  (WA) 

Walker 

OaUo 

Montgomery 

Weber 

Otngrlch 

Moorhead 

Wolf 

Ooodllnc 

Nielson 

WyUe 

Otadlaon 

Oxley 

Touns  (FL) 

Ore« 

Packard 

Oundenon 

Pashayan 
NOES-298 

Ackerman 

Bateman 

Boulter 

Bates 

Boxer 

Alexander 

Betlenson 

Brennan 

Anderson 

BenUey 

Brooks 

Andrews 

Herman 

Brown  (CA) 

Annunzlo 

BevUl 

Bruce 

Anthony 

Blaol 

Bryant 

Applesate 

BUbray 

Bustaznante 

Aspln 

Boehlert 

Byron 

Atkins 

Bens 

AuColn 

Boland 

CampbeU 

Baker 

Bonker 

Cardln 

Ballenter 

Borskl 

Carper 

Barnard 

Boaoo 

Carr 

Barton 

Boucher 

Chapoian 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cllnger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TZ> 

CoUlns 

CombMt 

Conte 

ConjreiB 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

delaOana 

DePaslo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DInceU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson  , 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdrelcb 

Espy 

Evans 

FasceU 

Pazlo 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake  I 

FUppo 

Plorio 

PogUetta 

FOrd(MI> 

FordCTN) 

Frank 

Frost  ! 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

GUckman 

Gonxales 

Gordon 

Orandy 

Grant 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Ouarlnl 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inhofe 


Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (8D) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jonta 

Kanjorakl    . 

Kaptur  .. 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleoka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

liancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (LA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

LewU(GA) 

Ughtfoot 

Uplnskl 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinet 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McOoskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMlUen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

MlUer  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Moody 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (CTf) 

Morrison  (WA) 

IiCrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Nateher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortlx 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 


Price  (NO 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Salkl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Slkorakl 

SUlsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUllams 

WUson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 
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Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Chappell 

Daniel 

Foley 

Gephardt 

Borton 


Huckaby 

Hunter 

Kemp 

Leath(TZ) 

Uvlngston 

Pepper 

PuneU 


Richardson 

Roemer 

Smith  (FL) 

Tauzln 

Towns 

WorUey 
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Messrs.  TAUKE,  CALLAHAN, 
LEWIS  of  Georgia,  SUNDQUIST,  and 
LELAND  changed  their  votes  from 
"ayes"  to  "no." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMXinntxiiT  ormtKD  bt  mk.  obkrstah 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obkrstar: 
Page  40.  line  10.  insert  ",  and  of  which 
$247,000  shall  be  for  (»ntlnued  research  at 
the  Forest  Economics  Research  unit  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  North  Central  Experi- 
ment Station,  located  In  Duluth,  Minneso- 
ta" before  the  perlo<i 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  l>e  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  desig- 
nate funds  within  the  existing  appro- 
priation to  continue  the  operations  of 
a  research  center  that  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  25  years  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  at 
Duluth,  MN,  which  has  conducted  re- 
search on  new  species  of  wood,  new 
uses  of  existing  species  of  forestry 
types  in  northern  Minnesota,  the 
result  of  which  has  l>een  to  bring  into 
utilization  underutilized  wood  species 
which  has  given  rise  to  a  new  industry 
in  northern  Minnesota. 

As  a  result  of  this  Forest  Service  re- 
search. Lake  Superior  Paper  Indus- 
tries has  opened  a  $450-million  paper 
mill  which  is  in  operation  in  Duluth  to 
produce  coated  paper  that  will  com- 
pete with  imports,  that  will  begin  op- 
erating this  fall.  The  Forest  Service 
itself  says  this  unit  has  been  a  success. 
Now  they  want  to  close  it  down. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
talked  to  the  gentleman  and  read  the 
report  of  the  Forest  Service.  I  can  im- 
derstand  why  the  gentleman  is  so 
upset. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  commit- 
tee or  I  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  help  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  I  will  do  everything  that  I 
can  to  try  to  be  of  help  to  him,  and  I 


would  hope  the  gentleman  would  with- 
draw his  amendment. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBE31STAR.  I  jrleld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  Join  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  saying  that  we  will  try  to 
provide  assistance  in  this  problem  and 
address  the  concerns  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well. 

Mr.  OBE31STAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  assurances. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  express  support  for  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  I  think  he  is  ab- 
solutely right  and  courageous,  and  the 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  have  this 
worked  out  so  that  Justice  prevails 
here. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  incredible  that 
the  Forest  Service,  in  a  letter,  says: 
"During  its  nearly  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry existence,  the  Duluth  Research 
Unit  has  produced  research  results  on 
numerous  issues  that  are  central  to 
the  efficient  development  of  the  forest 
resources  in  northern  Minnesota." 
Then  it  cites  the  pulp  and  paper  mill 
as  an  example,  and  then  said,  but  we 
are  going  to  close  it  down.  It  is  Just  a 
waste  of  resources,  and  I  appreciate 
the  support  of  the  chairman  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
Is  withdrawn. 

AMEHSICKIfT  OFTKRED  BT  MR.  WAUCXK 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walkkr:  On 
page  57.  line  14.  beginning  after  the  word 
•■facilities,"  delete  "including  quarters  for 
personnel";  and  In  line  21,  delete 
"$67,592,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$60,830,000." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
particular  amendment  cuts  out  money 
that  was  put  in  by  the  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  additional 
personnel  quarters  at  hospitals  and 
clinics  for  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
The  committee  anticipates  spending 
$6.7  million  to  put  in  absolutely  less 
than  200  new  units  of  housing  for 
Indian  Health  Service  personnel. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Indlah  Health 
Service  now  has  over  200  personnel 
quarters  that  are  vacant  or  that  are 
occupied  by  unauthorized  persons. 
The  question  then  becomes  a  matter 
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of  priorities.  Ought  we  be  spending 
$6.7  million  to  provide  that  which  Is 
already  available  but  is  either  being 
unoccupied  or  Is  being  occupied  by  un- 
authorized persons? 

I  would  Suggest  that  in  a  matter  of 
priorities  this  is  the  place  where  we 
can  save  approximately  $7  million. 
That  is  the  attempt  here,  to  save  $7 
million  of  money  that  we  do  not  need 
toq>end. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
seeks  to  strike  funds  for  personnel 
quarters  for  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

Let  us  talk  about  Indian  health  for  a 
moment  and  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  people  in  this  country. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  study  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  on  Indian  health.  Listen  to 
this: 

Reservation  State  Indians  lag  behind  the 
n.S.  population  in  income,  health,  and 
other  socioeconomic  indicators.  In  1979: 

Almost  a  third  of  Indians  in  reservation 
States  lived  in  or  near  poverty. 

More  than  40  percent  of  all  Indian  fami- 
lies with  children  were  below  the  poverty 
level. 

Indian  poverty  is  strongly  related  to  death 
and  disease  rates  for  Indians,  which  are 
among  the  highest  In  the  Nation. 

The  median  Income  of  Indian  families 
living  on  reservations.  In  vtUages.  and  in  tils- 
torlc  Indian  areas  was  approximately  $7,200 
lower  than  for  the  X3S.  population  as  a 
whole. 

The  lack  of  safe  running  water  and  toilets 
in  more  than  22.000  homes  located  on  reser- 
vations contribute  to  the  persistence  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  especially  among  new- 
boms. 

The  IHS  Service  population  dies  from  in- 
juries at  3  times  the  n.S.  rate. 

That  is  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
people  in  this  coimtry.  How  do  you  get 
people  to  take  care  of  the  Indians, 
how  do  you  get  the  staff  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  Indians? 

The  gentleman  talked  about  200  va- 
cancies in  Indian  health  quarters 
throughout  the  country.  Last  August, 
the  200  vacancies  the  gentleman  refers 
to  represented  only  about  10  percent 
of  2,000  total  quarters  available. 

L«t  me  tell  the  gentleman  about 
other  places  where  the  Indians  health 
personnel  have  to  be  quartered.  The 
committee  included  six  locations  for 
fimding.  Of  the  six  locations,  there  are 
no  vacancies  at  Supai.  AZ,  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  Havasu  Canyon.  Port 
McDermitt.  AZ.  Kotzebue,  AK.  there 
is  none,  no  vacancies  at  all.  There  is 
one  vacancy  at  TCanakaTn^k  ak,  and 
two  at  Rosebud.  SD,  which  are  being 
held  for  positions  now  being  recruited. 
The  IQ  report  listed  11  vacancies  at 
Pine  Ridge.  SD,  but  that  was  an  error, 
and  as  of  mid-May  the  IHS  reported 
no  vancancies  at  Pine  Ridge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  gen^eman  from  Penn- 


sylvania, but  really  this  is  a  heartless 
amendment.  This  is  a  situation  that 
does  require  attention,  and  I  urge  the 
House  not  to  accept  this  amendment. 

lb.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
his  sensitivity  in  opposing  this  amend- 
ment for  its  insensitivity. 

The  draft  IG  report  that  has  been 
referred  to  found  201  quarters  vacant, 
but  the  report  did  not  address  the  rea- 
sons why  the  quarters  were  vacant  in 
the  first  place.  They  are  not  of  ade- 
quate size  by  regulation.  They  are  not 
available  when  the  personnel  transfer 
occurs,  the  same  policy  used  by  the 
military. 

Beyond  that,  of  the  six  locations  in- 
cluded for  funding  in  the  committee 
bill,  there  are  no  vacancies  at  Supai, 
AZ,  Port  McDermitt,  AZ.  and  Kotze- 
bue, AK.  There  is  one  at  Kanakanak, 
AK,  and  two  at  Rosebud,  SD,  but  they 
are  being  held  for  positions  now  being 
recruited. 

The  only  buildings  where  there  are 
no  vacancies  and  yet  there  are  needs 
are  those  to  be  defunded  by  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Beyond  that,  how  quicltly  we  forget. 
This  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  principle 
of  Indian  Health  Services.  The  only 
progress  that  has  been  made  on  infant 
mortality  or  morbidity,  on  longevity, 
which  trails  way  beyond  the  average 
rates  nationwide  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, the  only  progress  that  has  come 
through  the  Indian  Health  Services, 
and  now  there  are  these  cuts  directed 
at  these  areas  of  Indian  housing  that 
directly  relate  to  the  services. 

The  testimony  we  had  in  the  Health 
and  Enviroimient  Subcommittee  was 
that  you  give  us  a  $12  million  clinic 
and  it  is  worthless  if  there  are  no  doc- 
tors or  health  personnel,  and  you  wUl 
not  get  those  doctors  or  health  person- 
nel unless  you  give  them  decent  living 
conditions. 

This  report  was  fine  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  relevant,  but  it  is  irrelevant 
to  the  amendment  here  today,  and  it 
totally  ignores  the  issues  of  recruit- 
ment and  retention  which  are  related 
to  decent  housing. 

I  once  again  want  to  commend  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
want  to  compliment  him  on  his  splen- 
did statement,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who  re- 
ferred to  the  report  in  detail  and  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  health 
throughout  this  country  and  the  need 
for  services. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has  seven 
Indian  reservations.  Five  of  them  are 


located  in  my  congressional  district.  I 
have,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  has  done,  traveled  to  each  of 
those  reservations  numerous  times, 
visited  with  people  in  the  reservations. 
Their  No.  1  concern  is  for  health,  espe- 
cially for  child  health. 

On  those  reservations  and  others 
throughout  the  United  States  we  have 
the  lowest  conditions  in  the  country 
for  health  and  health  care.  What  the 
legislation  does  is  to  move  up  incre- 
mentally by  small  steps  the  care  that 
we  are  providing  for  the  health  of  the 
Indian  population  of  this  country. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  insensi- 
tive, cruel  and  heartless  than  to  strike 
the  funding  for  health  care  among  the 
neediest  population  in  this  coimtry.  I 
hope  the  House  will  reject  this  amend- 
ment resoundingly. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  commend  him  for  his  advoca- 
cy for  a  long  time  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Caltfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  Yates.  I  think  this 
amendment  Just  does  not  have  a  real- 
istic understanding  of  housing  condi- 
tions on  Indian  reservations  or  the 
trouble  we  are  having  in  recruiting 
people  to  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
Clearly  this  amendment  does  more 
than  Just  cut  housing  allowances;  it 
really  dramatically  negatively  impacts 
the  Indian  health  on  our  reservations 
smd  throughout  the  Nation,  and  as  the 
gentleman  said,  especially  Indian  child 
health. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  want  to  say  in  fairness  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker],  this  is  a  management  issue 
and  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  address 
the  question  of  utilizing  the  facilities 
available  in  the  most  effective  way. 
Obviously,  there  are  some  instances 
where  there  are  empty  houses  while  in 
other  places  they  are  not  available. 

The  Indian  Health  Service,  and  this 
is  in  reponse  in  part  to  a  chaUenge 
from  the  committee,  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  they  will  make  every  effort, 
to  get  100  percent  occupancy  of  hous- 
ing, but  in  some  Instances  the  empty 
space,  however  is  not  where  the  people 
are  needed.  It  is  also  emphasized  in 
the  report  of  the  IG  that  wherever 
possible,  people  that  are  working  in  an 
area  should  be  required  to  use  the 
housing  provided  as  a  part  of  the 
Indian  Health  Program  rather  than  to 
pay  housing  allowances. 

I  understand  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying.  He  is  trying  to  get  a  coat  effec- 


tive use  of  the  dollars,  and  I  commend 
him  for  that.  But  I, think  we  have  ad- 
dressed the  problem  with  the  IHS. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  find  it 
somewhat  astounding  to  have  people 
come  down  and  suggest  all  kinds  of 
terrible  things  about  insensitivity  to 
Indian  health  problems  and  so  on. 

What  we  are  really  dealing  with 
here  in  a  Federal  employee.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  want  to 
make  a  big  emotional  case  out  of  this. 
but  it  strikes  me  as  a  little  bit  odd 
when  that  we  are  talking  about  Is  for 
high  paid  Federal  employees  in  one  lo- 
cation on  here  where  we  are  going  to 
spend  $140,000  per  imit  to  build  this 
housing  for  Federal  employees, 
$140,000  per  unit.  In  my  district. 
$140,000  for  a  house  is  a  very,  very  ex- 
pensive house,  and  in  most  districts  of 
the  country  that  is  a  very  expensive 
house. 

It  is  a  little  bit  insensitive  to  the  tax- 
payers to  be  suggesting  that  we  ought 
to  spend  $140,000  apiece  for  housing 
units  for  these  Federal  employees  at 
that  one  location. 
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Mr.  REGULA.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time,  I  imderstand  the  gentleman's 
point,  but  it  very  well  may  be  that  is 
in  an  area  where  housing  is  very  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  it  is  in  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REGULA.  It  may  be  in  a  remote 
area. 

I  understand  the  concern  of  the  gen- 
tleman. We  on  the  committee  made  it 
clear  to  the  Indian  Health  Service 
that  we  want  them  to  t>e  as  cost-effec- 
tive as  possible  in  providing  the  need- 
ing housing,  and  they  have  responded 
to  the  committee  that  they  would  do 
so.  So  it  is  not  a  question  here  of  the 
health  services,  per  se.  It  is  a  question 
of  how  we  provide  housing  for  the 
Federal  employees.  I  want  to  keep  the 
focus  on  that.  We  have  the  concerns 
that  the  gentleman  does.  I  think  as  a 
result  of  our  efforts  with  IHS  that 
they  are  going  to  make  every  effort  to 
respond  to  that  concern. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  II  of  the 
bill? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakote. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words  and  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  briefly,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  State  of  South 
Dakota  and  representing  two  Indian 
reservations  which  would  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  amendment,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  make  some  remarks  at  this 
point. 

Rosebud  Reservation  and  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  would  be  losing  $4  million 
of  the  $7  million  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

Shannon  County,  which  comprises 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  is  the  most  im- 
poverished county  in  America,  bar 
none.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
a  few  things  about  the  desperate 
plight  of  our  citizens  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  who  are  Indian  citizens. 

We  have  an  Indian  infant  mortality 
rate  that  would  be  the  shame  of  a 
Third  World  nation.  We  have  a  diabe- 
tes rate  that  is  over  five  times  the  na- 
tional rate.  We  have  a  pneumonia  rate 
that  Is  four  times,  we  have  increasing 
tuberculosis,  unemployment  at  an  85- 
percent  rate  and  a  skyrocketing  alco- 
hol and  drug  problem. 

There  is  no  other  community  within 
45  miles  of  either  of  these  hospitals. 
There  is  no  staff  quarters  that  are 
adequate.  The  only  way  we  are  going 
to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  de- 
pendency is  to  provide,  among  other 
things,  adequate  health  care.  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  any  other  options. 
The  quarters  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Hospi- 
tal were  built  in  1941.  They  are  no 
longer  adequate,  they  are  sharing 
communal  restrooms,  communal  facili- 
ties. They  are  falling  down. 

If  we  are  going  to  attract  the  kind  of 
employee  we  need,  we  need  adequate 
quarters. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Volkmer]. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  since  I  am  somew; 
familiar  with  the  area  and  the  gentle 
man  has  made  a  point  as  to  the  build- 
ing cost  for  Federal  employees  in  the 
Rosebuds  Reservation,  how  close  to 
the  Rosebud  area  are  there  facilities 
which  have  lumber  yards  and  concrete 
block  or  concrete  or  other  facilities  for 
building  materials  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
From  Rosebud  you  would  have  to  go 
another  50  miles  to  find  any  communi- 
ty with  any  building  facilities  at  all 
and  then  you  are  talking  about  a  com- 
mimity  of  500  to  600  people. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  MitcheU  is  about 
how  far  away? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  It 
would  be  several  hours'  drive. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  That  is  what  I 
thought.      

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Itx.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walker], 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wonder,  does  the  gentleman  know 
what  the  average  cost  of  a  home  is  in 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
The  average  cost  of  a  home  in  South 
Dakota  would  be  substantially  less 
than  the  figure  that  the  gentleman 
was  referring  to.  Now,  I  am  not  privy 
to  the  accounting  process  that  is  being 
used  by  the  gentleman,  but  I  would 
assume  that  it  wraps  into  the  entire 
cost  of  building  this  facility. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes.  What  I  have 
here  is  that  we  are  building  25  units 
and  it  is  costing  over  $3.5  million.  That 
is  $140,000  per  unit.  That  is  pretty  ex- 
pensive housing  in  my  district  and  I 
would  think  in  the  district  of  the  gen- 
tleman and  in  most  districts  across  the 
country. 

My  guess  is  that  the  taxpayers  are 
probably  going  to  be  a  little  bit  con- 
cerned about  that  kind  of  expenditure 
primarily  to  house  Federal  employees 
who  on  the  whole  are  not  the  Idnd  of 
poverty  folks  that  the  gentleman 
refers  to,  who  I  have  a  sensitivity  to, 
but  who  are  fairly  well-paid  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  If  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  I  would  like  to 
relate  to  the  gentleman  the  fact  that  I 
Invite  him  to  South  Dakota  to  look  at 
the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  Indian 
Reservations.  I  do  not  think  any 
American  can  go  through  there  with- 
out being  ashamed  of  their  condition. 
I  remind  the  gentleman  that  when  you 
build  housing  in  this  area,  you  have  to 
build  the  entire  infrastructure,  includ- 
ing water,  sewer,  street,  and  you  are 
having  to  do  the  entire  thing.  It  is  not 
simply  a  housing  project  in  a  subdivi- 
sion that  is  already  established  as  we 
have  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

e  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  n  of  the 
biU? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sic.  301.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  n.S.C.  3109.  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  Inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law.  or  under 
existing  Executive  Order  Issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec.  302.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  for 
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uae  for  Aoy  nle  beremfter  made  of  unproc- 
essed timber  from  Pederal  Unds  west  of  the 
100th  meridian  In  the  contlsuoiu  48  States 
which  wUl  be  exported  from  the  United 
States,  or  which  will  be  used  as  a  suixUtute 
for  timber  from  private  lands  which  is  ex- 
ported by  the  purchaser  ProvUed.  That 
this  limitation  stiall  not  apply  to  specific 
quantities  of  grades  and  species  of  timber 
which  said  Secretaries  determine  are  sur- 
plus to  domestic  lumber  and  plywood  manu- 
facturing needs. 

Sk.  303.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  leasing  of  oU  and  natu- 
ral gas  by  noncompetitive  bidding  on  public- 
ly owned  lands  within  the  twundarles  of  the 
Shawnee  National  Forest,  Illinois:  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  Is  Intended  to  Inhibit 
or  otherwise  affect  the  sale,  lease,  or  right 
to  access  to  minerals  owned  by  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Sac  304.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
any  activity  or  the  publication  or  distribu- 
tion of  literature  that  in  any  way  tends  to 
promote  public  support  or  opposition  to  any 
legislative  proposal  on  which  congressional 
action  is  not  complete. 

Skc.  305.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sac.  306.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  provide  a  per- 
sonal cook,  chauffeur,  or  other  personal 
servants  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  such 
department  or  agency  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

Sac.  307.  Except  for  lands  described  by 
sections  105  and  106  of  Public  Law  96-560. 
section  103  of  Public  Law  96-550,  section 
5<dXl)  of  PubUc  Law  96-312.  and  except  for 
land  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  lands  In  the 
national  forest  system  released  to  manage- 
ment for  any  use  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture deems  appropriate  through  the  land 
management  planning  process  by  any  state- 
ment or  other  Act  of  Congress  designating 
components  of  the  National  WUdemess 
Preservation  System  now  in  effect  or  here- 
inafter enacted,  and  except  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  section  17(kKl) 
(A)  and  (B)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  (30  U.S.C.  226).  none  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  for  any 
aspect  of  the  processing  or  Issuance  of  per- 
mits or  leases  pertaining  to  exploration  for 
or  development  of  coal.  oil.  gas,  oil  shale. 
phaq>hate.  potassium,  sulphur,  gllsonite.  or 
Veothermal  resources  on  Federal  lands 
within  any  component  of  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  or  within  any 
Forest  Service  RARE  II  areas  recommended 
for  wilderness  designation  or  allocated  to 
further  planning  In  Executive  Communica- 
tion 1504.  Ninety -sixth  Congress  (House 
Document  numbered  96-119):  or  within  any 
lands  designated  by  Congress  as  wilderness 
study  areas  or  within  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement wilderness  study  areas:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  any  aspect  of 
proceaalng  or  Issuance  of  permits  per- 
to  exploration  for  or  development  of 

le  mineral  resources  described  In  this  sec- 
tion, within  any  component  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  now  In 
effect  or  hereinafter  enacted,  any  Forest 
Service  RARE  n  areas  recommended  for 
wildemeflB  designation  or  allocated  to  fur- 


ther planning,  within  any  lands  designated 
by  Congress  as  wilderness  study  areas,  or 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  wilderness 
study  areas,  under  valid  existing  rights,  or 
leases  validly  Issued  In  accordance  with  aU 
applicable  Federal.  State,  and  local  laws  or 
valid  mineral  rights  in  existence  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1982:  Provided  further.  That  funds 
provided  in  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  any  area  of  Nation- 
al Forest  lands  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  Issue  under  their  existing  authority 
in  any  area  of  National  Forest  or  public 
lands  withdrawn  pursuant  to  this  Act  such 
permits  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  pro- 
specting, seismic  surveys,  and  core  sampling 
conducted  by  helicopter  or  other  means  not 
requiring  construction  of  roads  or  Improve- 
ment of  existing  roads  or  ways,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  Information  about  and  In- 
ventorying energy,  mineral,  and  other  re- 
source values  of  such  area.  If  such  activity  Is 
carried  out  In  a  manner  compatible  with  the 
preservation  of  the  wilderness  environment: 
Provided  further.  That  seismic  activities  in- 
volving the  use  of  explosives  shall  not  be 
permitted  in  designated  wilderness  areas: 
Provided  further.  That  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  augment  recurring  surveys  of 
the  mineral  values  of  wilderness  areas  pur- 
suant to  section  4(dK2)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  and  acquire  Information  on  other  na- 
tional forest  and  public  land  areas  with- 
drawn pursuant  to  this  Act,  by  conducting 
in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  the  National  Laboratories,  or  other 
Federal  agencies,  as  appropriate,  such  min- 
eral Inventories  of  areas  withdrawn  pui^u- 
ant  to  tills  Act  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
These  Inventories  shall  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  the  preservation  of 
the  wilderness  environment  through  the  use 
of  methods  including  core  sampling  con- 
ducted by  helicopter;  geophysical  tech- 
niques such  as  induced  polarization,  syn- 
thetic aperture  radar,  magnetic  and  gravity 
surveys;  geochemical  teciinlques  including 
stream  sediment  reconnaissance  and  x-ray 
diffraction  analysis;  land  satellites:  or  any 
other  methods  he  deems  appropriate.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  conduct  inventories  or  segments  of 
Inventories,  such  as  data  analysis  activities, 
by  contract  with  private  entities  deemed  by 
him  to  be  qualified  to  engage  In  such  activi- 
ties whenever  he  has  determined  that  such 
contracts  would  decrease  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  would  produce  comparable  or  su- 
perior results:  Provided  further.  That  In  car- 
rying out  any  such  Inventory  or  surveys, 
where  National  Forest  System  lands  are  In- 
volved, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
concerning  any  activities  affecting  surface 
resources:  Provided  further.  That  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  issue  oil  and  gas 
leases  for  the  subsurface  of  any  lands  desig- 
nated by  Congress  as  wilderness  study  areas, 
that  are  Immediately  adjacent  to  producing 
oil  and  gas  fields  or  areas  that  are  prospec- 
tively valuable.  Such  leases  shall  allow  no 
surface  occupancy  and  may  be  entered  only 
by  directional  drilling  from  outside  the  wil- 
derness study  area  or  other  nonsurface  dis- 
turbing methods. 

Sec.  308.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  evaluate,  consider, 
process,  or  award  oil.  gas.  or  geothermal 
leases  on  Federal  lands  In  the  Mount  Baker- 
Snoqualmie  National  Forest.  State  of  Wash- 
ington, within  the  hydrographic  boundaries 
of  the  Cedar  River  municipal  watershed  up- 


stream of  river  mile  21.6.  the  Oreen  River 
municipal  watershed  upstream  of  river  mile 
61.0,  the  North  Fork  of  the  Tolt  River  pro- 
posed municipal  watershed  upstream  of 
river  mile  11.7,  and  the  South  Fork  Tolt 
River  municipal  watershed  upstream  of 
river  mile  8.4. 

Sec.  309.  No  assessments  may  be  levied 
against  any  program,  budget  activity,  subac- 
tivlty,  or  project  funded  by  this  Act  unless 
such  assessments  and  the  basts  therefor  are 
presented  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  are  approved  by  such  committees. 

Sk.  310.  Employment  funded  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  personnel  celling 
or  other  personnel  restriction  for  perma- 
nent or  other  than  permanent  employment 
except  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  311.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  are  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  State  and  local  govern- 
mental entities,  including  local  fire  districts, 
for  procurement  of  services  In  the  pre- 
suppression,  detection,  and  suppression  of 
fires  on  any  units  within  their  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  312.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  to  the  United  SUtes  Fish  and  WUd- 
life  Service  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
plan  for.  conduct,  or  supervise  deer  hunting 
on  the  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

Sec.  313.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  the  E)epartment  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Forest  Service  during  fiscal  year  1988  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  imple- 
ment the  proposed  Jurisdictional  inter- 
change program  until  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  authorizes  the  jurisdictional 
interchange. 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  III  be  (X)nsidered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenuui  from 
lUinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  points 
of  order  with  regard  to  title  III  of  the 
bUl? 

Are  there  amendments  to  title  III  of 
the  bUl? 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
my  earlier  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, I  think  this  is  the  appropriate 
time  to  bring  up  my  amendments  en 
bloc. 

AMZITDMZirrS  OrrERKD  BY  MK.  UPTON 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Uptoh:  Page 
2.  line  II.  strike  "$75,000,000"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$60,000,000". 

Page  3,  line  10,  strike  "$4,170,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  '$2,500,000". 

Page  3.  line  22,  strike  "$57,817,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$56,267,000". 

Page  8.  line  25.  strike  "$21,054,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$16,724,000". 

Page  9,  line  14,  strike  "$38,074,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$22,870,000". 

Page  11.  line  5.  strike  "$725,129,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$721,865,000". 

Page  12,  line  15,  strike  "$86,056,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$64,056,000". 
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Page  16.  line  15,  strike  "$447,324,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$436,464,000". 

Page  19,  line  19,  strike  "$132,737,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$127,087,000". 

Page  24,  line  7,  strike  "$25,000,000"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$20,000,000". 

Page  27,  line  16.  strike  "$73,967,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$67,567,000". 

Page  30,  Une  13,  strike  "$74,809,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$73,809,000". 

Page  40,  line  8.  strike  "$137,670,000"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$131,470,000". 

Page  40,  line  15,  strike  "$67,734,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$66,034,000". 

Page  41,  line  3,  strike  "$1,218,406,000"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,193,406,000". 

Page  41.  Une  16.  strike  "$158,771,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$128,771,000". 

Page  42.  line  7.  strike  "$36,327,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$23,327,000". 

Page  48.  line  23.  strike  "$345,394,000"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$300,394,000". 

On  page  49.  line  20.  strike  aU  language 
through  page  50.  line  14. 

Page  50.  line  21,  strike  "$162,247,000"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$102,000,000". 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  today  is  considering  the  second 
of  13  appropriations  bills  which  will 
fund  the  Federal  Government  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  As  this  body  well 
knows,  these  bills  are  being  rushed 
through  this  body  before  the  ink  on 
the  long-delayed  budget  conference 
report  is  dry.  We  are  being  forced  to 
vote  on  these  appropriations  bills, 
before  there  are  official  302(b)  alloca- 
tions, and  xinder  a  conference  agree- 
ment that  we  all  know  is  filled  with 
unrealistic  revenues  and  savings. 

This  bill,  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions bill,  provides  more  than  $9.4  bil- 
lion in  discretionary  appropriations 
for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  To  give 
my  colleagues  a  point  of  comparison, 
fiscal  year  1987  only  had  $8.3  billion 
appropriated  for  programs  under  this 
bill.  So  in  this  bill,  w»  are  looking  at  a 
greater  than  $1  billion  increase  from 
last  year's  level.  Members  should  also 
keep  in  mind  that  this  bill  Is  $1.5  bil- 
lion above  the  administration  request. 
In  previous  years  the  fire  fighting 
supplemental  has  been  put  off  until 
later  In  the  fiscal  year.  This  deletion 
has  artificially  reduced  the  amount  of 
regular  appropriations,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  disturbing  trend  for  more 
and  larger  supplementals.  But  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  Chairman  Yates 
and  ranking  member  Recula.  and  the 
entire  Appropriations  Committee, 
should  be  congratulated  for  taking  a 
positive  and  constructive  step  toward 
truth  In  budgeting.  I  hope  it  is  an  ex- 
ample that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  continue— truth-ln-budget- 
ing  appropriations,  with  no  hidden 
gimmicks  and  no  deliberate  short 
ftwding  so  that  later  supplementals 
will  be  required. 

Several  concerns  remain  In  the  bill, 
however,  and  the  amendments  I  offer 
en  bloc  address  those  concerns.  The 
first  concern  is  the  overall  $240  mil- 
lion level  for  firefighting.  This  level  is 
well  above  the  amotmt  which  was  nec- 
essary in  this  fiscal  year,  and  signifi- 


cantly above  the  historical  average  for 
firefighting  needs.  I  believe  that  the 
House  can  pi-udently  and  wisely 
reduce  firefighting  appropriations 
without  harming  or  delaying  essential 
services,  or  requiring  a  supplemental 
appropriations.  My  amendments  an- 
ticipate a  20-percent  reduction  in  fire- 
fighting appropriations. 

The  second  concern  I  still  have  over 
this  bill  is  the  amount  appropriated 
for  special  projects.  These  special 
projects  are  hidden  In  the  various  con- 
struction, acquisition,  and  research  ac- 
counts of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  related  agencies.  The  amend- 
ments I  am  proposing  would  reduce 
these  {unounts  by  a  relatively  modest 
simi.  My  amendments  would  reduce 
the  amounts  for  construction,  acquisi- 
tion, and  research  by  40  percent  of  the 
difference  between  the  administration 
request  and  the  committee  recommen- 
dation. The  total  amount  of  reduc- 
tions I  have  proposed  total  slightly 
over  $100  million.  There  is  still  more 
than  $150  million  In  committee-added 
funds  for  construction,  acquisition, 
and  research.  The  bill  also  includes 
the  total  amount  of  funds  for  these  ac- 
counts requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

My  amendments  do  not  irreparably 
harm  these  vital  programs.  They  do 
not  stop  vital  construction,  acquisi- 
tion, or  research.  On  the  contrary,  my 
amendments  effect  significant  savings, 
while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that 
the  most  vital  programs  continue. 

Another  area  of  possible  overfund- 
Ing  is  In  the  Department  of  Energy 
programs.  The  amendments  I  am  of- 
fering would  reduce  some  lower  priori- 
ty energy  research  programs  to  fiscal 
year  1987  levels.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
these  projects  to  hold  their  own  for  1 
more  year,  as  Congress  attempts  to 
grapple  with  the  huge  budget  deficit. 
On  a  percentage  basis,  the  cuts  I  am 
proposing  amount  to  less  than  15  per- 
cent In  this  area. 

Finally,  the  amendments  I  am  offer- 
ing propose  some  savings  in  energy 
conservation.  There  is  now  a  total  of 
$326  million  In  the  bill  appropriated 
for  energy  conservation,  an<l  the  com- 
mittee anticipates  total  spending  in 
these  programs  of  $360  million.  My 
amendments  reduce  spending  in 
energy  conservation  by  $60  million, 
less  than  20  percent. 

These  cuts  could  be  made  in  several 
ways,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
committee.  Many  Members  are  con- 
cerned over  the  possibility  of  reduc- 
tions in  State  and  local  programs,  in- 
cluding the  low-income  weatherizatlon 
program.  My  amendments  do  not  re- 
quire any  cuts  In  low-Income  weather- 
izatlon. The  committee  could  choose 
to  make  energy  conservation  reduc- 
tions in  areas  other  than  State  and 
local  programs.  As  an  example.  If  the 
committee  would  choose  to  go  down  to 
the    administration    request    in    the 


other  four  subcategories  under  energy 
conservation,  low-income  weathertsa- 
tion  programs  would  not  be  touched. 
Members  which  are  concerned  about 
low-ln(^ome  weatherizatlon  can  and 
should  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  the  House 
defeated  a  1.7-percent  across-the- 
board  amendment  to  the  energy  and 
water  appropriations  bill.  I  believe 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  defeat  that 
amendment.  A  major  excuse  many 
Members  used  was  that  an  across-the- 
board  approach  was  Irresponsible,  that 
it  did  not  select  specific  programs. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ments take  a  different  approach.  My 
amendments  attempt  to  carefully 
select  specific  programs  which  can  be 
reduced.  Not  eliminated,  not  obliterat- 
ed, not  decimated,  but  reduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  20 
amendments,  which  I  have  at  the  desk 
are  sound,  well-considered,  and  respon- 
sible amendments  which  would  cut  un- 
necessary programs  and  allow  the 
most  vital  programs  to  go  forward.  I 
am  also  aware,  however,  that  members 
of  the  Interior  Subcommittee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  are  nearly 
united  in  opposition  to  these  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  agree  with  their  argu- 
ments that  no  further  money  be  cut 
out  of  this  bill.  I  believe  that  the  $175 
billion  deficit  facing  us  today  demands 
that  we  DuQte  tough  decisions  to  cut 
spending.  It  Is  time  to  set  aside  paro- 
chial interests  and  special  projects, 
and  do  what  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

At  the  same  time,  I  realize  that  it  is 
very  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  take 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
found  that  out  yesterday.  At  that 
time.  Members  used  the  arguments 
that  across-the-board  cuts  were  irre- 
sponsible. Today,  the  argimients  will 
be  that  my  amendments  usurp  the  au- 
thority of  the  Interior  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  that  oppo- 
nents of  spending  cuts  will  use  any 
excuse  that  they  can  find  to  oppose 
doing  something  about  our  Federal 
deficits. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question?  Now.  these  are  hear- 
ings of  the  witnesses  which  took  place 
before  our  subcommittee.  I  estimate 
they  are  Just  about  2  feet  in  height. 
Has  the  gentleman  read  these  hear- 
ings? 

Mr.  UPTON.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  YATES.  Has  the  gentleman  read 
any  of  the  hearings? 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  have  read  some  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  has 
read  a  portion  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  have  not  read  a  large 
share  of  the  hearings  that  the  gentle- 
man has  on  the  table  in  front  of  him. 
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Mr.  YATEa  Very  weU. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  total  biU  that  we  have  pre- 
sented to  the  House  is  $1  billion  less 
than  the  total  was  in  1981? 

Mr.  UPTON.  WeU.  Mr.  Chalnnan. 
the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  raise  is 
that  we  have  got  to  do  something 
about  this  deficit  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman shares  my  view.  I  do  not  accept 
$175  billion  deficit  for  next  year.  We 
have  got  to  start  somewhere. 

Mr.  TAXES.  I  respect  the  intention 
of  the  gentleman  and  I  am  not  going 
to  press  a  number  of  questions  that  I 
was  going  to  ask. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  with  respect 
to  the  hearings  that  I  pointed  out  to 
the  gentleman,  I  sat  in  every  one  of 
those  hearings.  I  listened  to  all  the 
witnesses  and  the  testimony  that 
makes  up  those  pages.  I  have  lived 
with  the  Interior  bill  for  10  years  as  its 
chairman  and  10  years  before  that  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  have 
seen  the  gradual  deterioration  and 
erosion  of  the  funding  of  activities 
that  make  up  the  bill. 

a  1445 

In  its  wisdom,  the  House  has  added 
units  to  the  National  Park  Service.  In 
its  wisdom,  the  House  has  added  wil- 
derness areas  and  forest  areas. 

In  its  wisdom,  the  House  has  added 
21  new  wildlife  refuges.  We  have  to 
have  people  to  staff  those  wildlife  ref- 
uges. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is,  I  luiow 
that  these  agencies  are  not  overloaded 
with  employees.  If  the  gentleman  will 
check  the  records,  the  gentleman  will 
find  nimibers  of  employees  have  di- 
minished. I  know  they  are  not  over- 
loaded with  appropriations. 

I  know  also  that  the  backlogs  are  in- 
creasing. Deferred  maintenance  keeps 
increasing  on  the  units  every  year,  and 
I  wonder  how  long  we  can  continue  to 
allow  the  destruction  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  Government  without 
attacking  the  deferred  maintenance 
backlog. 

Usually  we  add  $35  million  for  the 
States'  land  and  water  conservation 
funds.  AU  of  the  Members  are  getting 
letters  from  State  land  and  water  con- 
servation agencies  saying,  "What  hap- 
pened to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions?" We  have  no  appropriation  this 
year  for  the  State  portion  of  land  and 
water  conservation  fund. 

I  just  got  a  letter  from  the  Governor 
of  my  State  saying:  "What  happened 
to  the  money?  We  need  some  money 
for  our  State  parks." 

I  said,  "We  do  not  have  the  money. 
We  struck  it  out  this  year." 

We  have  approved  this  budget.  I 
think  it  is  a  responsible  bill.  I  think  it 
is  not  only  a  good  bill,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  responsible  bill. 

Take  the  first  part  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  The  gentleman 
wants  to  cut  forest  firefighting  funds. 


The  reports  that  we  get  are  that  the 
areas  throughout  the  West  are  drier 
than  they  have  been  in  a  number  of 
years,  and  that  the  possibility  of  the 
devastation  from  forest  fires  is  even 
greater. 

I  know  the  gentleman  wlU  say  that 
we  could  make  that  up  by  putting  the 
money  in  at  a  later  time  in  the  supple- 
mental. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
STDfHOLM],  our  good  friend,  says,  no 
more  supplementals;  we  do  not  want 
any  supplementals  this  next  year.  We 
do  not  want  to  put  money  in  for  sup- 
plementals either. 

The  gentleman  gave  us  a  compli- 
ment, because  we  put  the  money  for 
firefighting  into  this  bill  where  usual- 
ly we  take  it  out  of  the  bill  and  leave  it 
for  computation  at  the  time  that  we 
have  a  supplemental. 

I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment 
will  not  pass.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
quarrel  is  not  with  our  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's quarrel  is  with  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  I  think  you  should 
have  moved  to  recommit  the  budget 
the  day  before  yesterday  when  it  was 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  done  a  re- 
sponsible job  firefighting  and  every- 
thing else;  and  I  wish  that  we  had  re- 
committed that  budget  bill  back  to  the 
committee. 

I  wish  that  we  would  have  had  the 
votes  to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yates 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

That  was  not  the  case,  and  it  looks 
like  we  are  going  to  have  a  pretty 
large  deficit  this  next  year,  $175  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
frustration.  We  have  a  system  in  the 
House  that  says  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  to  be  governed  by 
whatever  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  does  in  terms  of  how  high  it 
can  go. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  has 
acted.  I  voted  against  the  budget  bill.  I 
did  not  like  what  the  budget  bill  had 
in  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gen- 
tleman voted  against  it  or  not. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield.  I  did. 


Mr.  YATES.  We  are  together  on  It.  I 
did  not  think  it  was  a  good  budget 
either,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  budget 
bill  has  been  accepted  by  both  the 
House  and  by  the  other  body. 

The  fact  is  that  the  302  allocation  in 
that  bill  wUl  be  fUed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  by  July  1,  1987.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
then  divide  the  allocation  among  the 
subcommittees  of  the  committee,  and 
we  are  told  that  we  will  be  within  the 
302(b)  aUocatlon  as  it  will  be  finally 
distributed. 

In  our  subcommittee,  we  are  told 
that  we  are  within  the  outlay  distribu- 
tion that  will  ultimately  be  distribut- 
ed. That  is  why  I  say.  this  is  a  respon- 
sible bill. 

I  share  the  frustration  of  the  gentle- 
man at  not  being  able  to  deal  with  the 
deficit  in  another  way.  We  think  that 
the  country's  best  interests  need  the 
amounts  that  we  have  set  aside  in  the 
appropriations  biU:  and  I  ask  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  imderstand  the 
frustration  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  We  all  have  it. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  budget 
deficit,  and  that  is  why  it  is  difficult  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  that  are  his- 
torically those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  something  at 
this  point,  and  that  is  that  the  Mtivi- 
ties  governed  by  this  bill  will  produce 
$8.4  billion  In  revenue. 

This  is  the  sale  of  forest  pro<)ucts, 
the  sale  of  minerals  produced  on  Fed- 
eral lands  and  various  other  activities. 
The  net  cost  of  the  bill  before  us 
today  to  the  taxpayer  is  $1  billion. 

I  want  to  also  point  out  something 
else;  and  that  is,  it  has  been  empha- 
sized before,  that  we  are  $1.4  billion 
under  the  1981  bill  for  the  similar 
functions.  While  at  the  same  time 
during  that  period  of  time,  visitor  days 
to  the  national  parks  have  increased 
from  296  million  visitor  days  to  358 
million,  while  visitor  days  to  the  BLM 
facilities  have  gone  up  from  8.9  to  12 
million. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  is,  and  in  effect  the  policy 
issues  before  the  Members  is.  the  fact 
that  while  visitor  days  continue  to  go 
up.  while  the  demand  on  the  facilities 
at  the  parks,  at  the  Forest  Service,  the 
recreational  demands  at  the  BLM 
grow  ever  larger,  we  have  reduced  the 
amount  expended. 

Illustrative  of  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  Park  Service  told  us  that  they 
have  $1.5  billion  in  construction  and 
maintenance  that  needs  to  be  done. 

We  were  only  able,  because  of 
budget  constraints,  to  put  in  $86  mil- 
lion or  roughly  about  5  percent  of  the 


needs.  We  recognize,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  pointed  out,  that 
we  have  severe  budget  constraints. 

Land  acquisition  is  down  32  percent. 
We  are  going  to  let  parcels  go  that 
ought  to  be  acquired,  simply  because 
we  do  not  have  the  money. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
cut  $4.3  million  out  of  Pish  and  Wild- 
life funding.  E>o  you  know  where  that 
comes  from?  Most  of  it  Is  to  provide 
dam  safety. 

Why  is  Pish  and  Wildlife  required  to 
meet  those  standards?  Because  we  are 
trying  to  prevent  an  accident,  because 
we  are  trying  to  upgrade  the  safety 
standards  on  dams  in  this  country 
managed  by  Pish  and  Wildlife.  If  we 
cut  $4.3  million  from  this  function,  we 
put  some  human  lives  at  risk. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  have 
added  30  new  areas  since  1981  to  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  have  restrained  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  them. 

Energy  conservation,  research  and 
development,  the  kind  of  thing  that 
prevents  energy  crises  from  developing 
In  the  future.  The  amendment  would 
cut  this  from  $162  million  to  $102  mil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  37  percent.  As  far 
as  this  cut  Is  concerned,  funding  for 
conservation  research  and  develop- 
ment has  been  reduced  74  percent 
since  1979,  and  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  reduce  it  again  for 
this  year. 

Lastly,  the  issue  of  Forest  Service 
roads.  National  Forest  lands  are  essen- 
tial because  much  of  the  timber  that  is 
used  to  build  homes  in  America  come 
from  this  source.  We  take  great  pride 
in  this  Nation  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
something  over  60  percent  in  individ- 
ual home  ownership.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  that  Is  that  we  have  timber 
production  coming  out  of  the  forests 
that  are  owned  by  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  This  amendment 
would  cut  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  Forest  Service  roads  substan- 
tially, and  the  result  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  timber  receipts  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  about  $800  million  over  the 
next  several  years. 

This  is  a  management  bill.  This 
meets  the  challenge  of  managing  one- 
third  of  America  and  its  resources 
wisely  for  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
for  recreation,  for  timber,  for  home 
construction,  for  energy  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think.  In  the  face  of 
the  growing  needs  of  a  growing  popu- 
lation, we  have  done  a  very  responsible 
job  in  trying  to  address  those  chal- 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  have  to  stand 
in  opposition  to  this  block  of  amend- 
ments offered  by  my  colleague,  the 


gentleman      from      Michigan      [Mr. 
Upton]. 

I  wlU  be  very  frank.  I  vote  against 
appropriations  probably  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  vote  for  them,  and  I 
would  vote  for  a  reasonable  across-the- 
board  cut  on  this  particular  appropria- 
tion even  though  it  probably  has 
greater  impact  upon  my  district  and 
my  State  than  any  other  single  appro- 
priation that  this  body  will  consider 
during  this  budget  cycle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Rbgula] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Regula 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  continue  to  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chidrman,  I  am  as  concerned 
about  the  budget  deficit  as  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
and  probably  am  among  those  who 
have  taken  the  most  aggressive  action 
against  It.  But  I  think  what  needs  to 
be  discussed  here  with  this  particular 
block  of  amendments  Is  the  priority 
that  this  Government  places  upon  cer- 
tain activities  that  we  are  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  and  that  are  net 
revenuemakers  for  our  Government. 
In  particular,  as  it  relates  to  forest 
funds  and  my  State  and  other  Western 
public  land  States  that  have  large  Fed- 
eral forest  land  reserves,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  very  large  amoimt  of 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

We  are  talking  about  the  ongoing 
management  responsibility  that  will 
keep  an  active,  adequate  yoimg  timber 
supply  for  generations  to  come.  Last 
year  we  took  a  large  chunk  out  of  the 
budget  of  the  Forest  Service  as  it  re- 
lates to  certain  types  of  activities.  I 
know  that  in  the  subcommittee  this 
year  another  substantial  amount  was 
taken  out.  We  have  seen  cuts  by  the 
millions  of  dollars  in  activities  that  di- 
rectly affect  the  forest  side  of  the 
budget,  the  productive  side  of  the 
budget,  the  net  revenue  side  of  the 
budget. 

I  would  have  to  say  that  when  we 
look  at  that  approach,  there  are  an 
awful  lot  of  other  areas  In  our  budgets 
that  we  can  call  pork,  if  you  want  to, 
and  that  we  can  call  futuristic  spend- 
ing If  we  want  to,  but  that  demon- 
strate very  little  return. 

Clearly,  the  effective,  responsible 
management  of  our  natural  resources. 
both  in  the  area  of  conservation  and 
preservation  and  in  the  area  of  devel- 
opment and  utilization,  both  in  renew- 
able and  nonrenewable  resources,  has 
always  been  a  responsible  activity  of 
this  Congress.  I  think  the  budget  we 
have  before  us  is  a  bare-bones  budget 
In  this  category,  one  that  represents 
the  minimum  as  it  relates  to  the  kind 


of  return  we  must  expect  and  the 
future  we  must  anticipate  In  the  area 
of  forest  products,  in  the  area  of 
mining  and  a  variety  of  other  types  of 
activities  we  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  become  in- 
volved in. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  clear  that  I 
will  oppose  this  amendment.  As  I  have 
said,  both  of  my  chairman  and  my 
ranking  member,  I  would  vote  for  an 
across-the-board  reduction  if  you  want 
to  level  it  out,  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  effectively  target,  without  causing 
great  damage,  using  this  kind  of  tar- 
geting that  goes  on  in  this  legislation 
or  in  this  amendment  without  raising 
havoc. 

The  forests  of  Idaho  are  now  burn- 
ing. We  have  had  forest  fires  for  the 
last  month.  If  we  cannot  put  them 
out,  we  will  lose  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  future  homes  that  someday 
the  son  or  daughter  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  might 
like  to  buUd. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  concur  with  his  point  on 
the  question  of  this  amendment. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Upton],  for  attempting  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  this  bill.  Yet  this  is  pennywise 
and  poimd  foolish.  I  think  the  point 
has  been  made  over  and  over  again 
that  the  fact  is  that  when  we  invest  in 
forests  in  this  Nation,  we  get  $2  back 
for  every  $1  we  Invest.  It  is  crazy  not 
to  invest  in  forests  because  the  Feder- 
al Government  gets  a  $2  return  for 
every  dollar  of  Investment. 

The  point  has  been  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig],  that  the  West  Is  very  dry. 
We  are  subject  to  vast  fires  in  the 
West.  Without  fire  suppression,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  handle  those 
fires.  And  may  I  point  out  that  in  the 
case  of  fire  suppression,  because  of  the 
intertwined  land  ownership  in  the 
West,  if  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  take  care  of  its  fire  suppression, 
then  the  private  landowners  are  sus- 
ceptible to  fires  on  private  lands. 
Therefore,  it  Is  a  Federal  <3ovemment 
responsibility  to  take  their  share.  The 
private  landowners  tax  themselves  for 
fire  suppression.  i 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  is  perfectly 
right.  We  ought  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment. On  all  sound  business  principles, 
which  is  one  of  the  bases  upon  which 
the  gentleman  brought  this  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  Federal  target,  on 
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sound  business  principles,  it  ought  to 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

D  1500 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield  to 
me? 

Mr.  REOULA.  Tes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  the  position  he  has 
taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  BROWN  of 
California,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  RaoTTLA  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
fiurther? 

Mr.  REGUIiA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with 
the  multitude  of  programs  in  this  bill 
as  the  gentleman  is.  but  I  am  familiar 
with  and  deeply  concerned  about  some 
of  the  research  programs  which  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned,  the  Energy 
Conservation,  the  Fossil  Fuel  Re- 
search Programs  and  the  Earthquake 
Research  Program.  In  all  these  cases, 
this  bill  slashes  these  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Earthquake  Research  Pro- 
gram, to  which  I  have  devoted  great 
effort  in  the  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology Committee.  I  was  prepared  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  oppose  the  bill 
because  of  these  cuts.  I  am  convinced 
now  that  the  committee  has  done  an 
act  of  consimunate  wisdom,  even 
though  it  is  below  the  amount  in  real 
terms  of  last  year's  appropriation. 

In  light  of  the  attacks  being  made 
on  these  programs,  and  the  need  for 
fiscal  responsibility,  I  think  probably 
we  have  the  best  possible  bill  here, 
and  I  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
defending  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

This  is  an  important  amendment.  It 
makes  significant  reductions  in  pro- 
grams which  affect  the  districts  of 
almost  every  Member  of  this  House. 
So  I  hope  each  Member  will  carefully 
examine  the  impact  of  the  reductions 
proposed  by  this  yoimg  slasher  from 
Michigan.  In  the  great  tradition  of 
budget  cutters,  Frkd  Upton  is  follow- 
ing the  rocky  road  traveled  so  often  by 
the  original  young  slasher,  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  Fourth  District  and  his 
boss  at  OMB— the  one  and  the  only, 
Dave  Stockman.  We  now  have  the 
youngest  slasher  at  work. 


With  this  amendment,  Congressman 

Uftoh   has   taken   the   high   road  of 

budget  cutting.  He  has  thrown  the 
meat  ax  aside  and  taken  up  the  war- 
rior's club  to  beat  down  a  few  burgeon- 
ing programs  in  this  biU.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive sight.  It's  like  using  an  MX 
missile  to  invade  Grenada. 

Compared  to  the  percentage  cut  of- 
fered to  the  energy  and  water  bill  yes- 
terday, this  amendment  is  an  improve- 
ment, a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
always  opposed  across-the-board 
amendments.  We  have  asked  Members 
to  propose  real  cuts  and  stand  by 
those  reductions  to  face  the  conse- 
quences. I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  his  initiative. 

But  If  you  look  closely  at  the  cuts 
proposed  by  this  amendment,  a  clearer 
image  of  reality  emerges.  It  is  not  an 
attempt  to  beat  back  the  big  spenders 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  or 
an  effort  to  weed  out  wasteful  Govern- 
ment spending,  or  a  noble  contribution 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  This  amend- 
ment—with the  warrior  club  in  hand- 
takes  massive  whacks  at  programs 
which  have  been  dramatically  scaled 
back  over  the  past  few  years.  It  beats 
down  those  programs  already  cut  to 
the  bone. 

The  amendment  proposes  a  21-per- 
cent cut  in  the  construction  account 
for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

In  large  measure,  these  fimds  are 
used  to  make  health  and  safety  repairs 
on  Government-owned  dams.  At  the 
subcommittee  hearing,  the  administra- 
tion testified  that  "if  these  dams 
should  fail,  more  than  a  few  lives 
would  be  lost  and  there  would  be  ex- 
cessive property  damage."  It's  true 
that  some  funds  were  included  to  con- 
tinue ongoing  construction  projects, 
but  there  stiU  could  be  a  major  impact 
on  the  fiuiding  of  dam  safety  projects. 

This  account  has  not  expanded 
beyond  control  over  the  past  few 
years.  In  fact,  we  have  probably  not 
provided  enough  for  this  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1979,  we  provided  $97.8  mil- 
lion for  this  construction  account,  and 
today,  the  committee  has  recommend- 
ed only  $21  million.  That  is  a  79-per- 
cent decrease  in  appropriations.  We 
have  made  significant  cuts  in  this  pro- 
gram, there  is  little  room  to  move. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  Park  Serv- 
ice construction  account.  This  amend- 
ment proposes  a  26-percent  reduction 
in  an  accoimt  which  has  been  reduced 
46  percent  in  the  last  5  years.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Park  Service  has  made 
its  contribution  to  reducing  the  deficit. 

The  amendment  whacks  36  percent 
from  the  land  acquisition  fimds  of  the 
Forest  Service.  These  funds  are  used 
to  preserve  sensitive  lands,  and  we've 
made  an  effort  to  fund  only  the 
projects  most  deserving  of  support. 
The  committee  recommendation  cuts 
this  account  by  $16  million  compared 


to  the  fiscal  year  1987  level.  That  is  a 
31-percent  reduction  in  1  year  alone. 

And  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  This 
amendment  cuts  the  energy  conserva- 
tion research  budget  by  40  percent. 
Despite  the  valuable  research  conduct- 
ed by  this  program,  we  have  slashed 
this  budget  to  a  point  beyond  recogni- 
tion. In  fiscal  year  1981,  energy  con- 
servation was  allotted  $862  million, 
and  today,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended only  $326  million.  That  is  a 
62-percent  cut  in  6  years. 

This  amendment  makes  selective 
cuts  all  right.  It  cuts  the  most  vulnera- 
ble programs.  It  cuts  the  programs 
which  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  reducing  the  deficit.  I  will 
point  out,  however,  that  this  amend- 
ment is  also  selective  in  the  programs 
not  beaten  down  by  the  warriors  club. 
This  amendment  does  not  touch  the 
biggest  waste  of  money  in  this  bill.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  Clean  Coal  Pro- 
gram is  not  included  in  this  amend- 
ment. What  makes  clean  coal  such  a 
sacred  cow?  Why  is  clean  coal  more 
important  than  dam  safety  or  land  ac- 
quisition or  energy  conservation? 
Whose  priorities  were  used  to  develop 
the  hit  list  in  this  amendment  and 
brush  aside  boondoggles  like  the  Clean 
Coal  Program?  I  Just  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment wants  to  exempt  a  program  de- 
signed to  subsidize  some  of  the 
wealthiest  corporations  in  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  aside 
from  clean  coal,  we  have  bled  these 
programs  dry.  We  have  cut  these  agen- 
cies to  the  bone,  and  there  is  no  fat 
left  to  be  found.  Over  the  past  few 
years,  the  Congress  has  cut  back  these 
programs  to  respond  to  the  serious 
deficit  situation.  In  turn,  the  interior 
bill  has  made  its  contribution  to  defi- 
cit reduction,  and  it  has  been  signifi- 
cant. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  our 
great  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Sid  Yatks,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Mr.  Ralph  Regula,  they 
have  brought  out  a  good  bill. 

This  amendment  is  misdirected  and 
Inconsistent,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  "no." 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  respectfuUy  request  of  my 
dear  friend  and  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  when  the  gentleman  re- 
vises and  extends  that  he  strike  his  re- 
marks referring  to  the  young  slasher, 
please. 


lilr.  CONTE.  Those  remarks  were 
made  to  compliment  Mr.  Upton.  I 
have  worked  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Uption]  for  many 
years,  especially  when  he  worked  with 
the  original  yoiuig  slasher,  former 
OMB  Director  David  Stockman.  Mr. 
Stoclunan  used  my  remarlcs  in  his 
book  at  least  five  times,  so  I  would 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota read  the  young  slasher's  book. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimtiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Upton.  This  amendment 
would  make  substantial  reductions  in 
the  funding  of  certain  Forest  Service 
programs  below  the  levels  recommend- 
ed in  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
bill- H.R.  2712.  The  reductions  specif  i 


such  a  cut  are  not  clear,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  agency's  ability  to 
meet  increasing  demands  for  timber 
and  the  effects  on  the  counties  who 
share  in  timber  sales  receipts  for  sup- 
porting local  roads  and  schools. 

The  Appropriations  Committee's  bill 
would  already  reduce  Forest  Service 
land  acquisition  funding  by  $16  million 
from  the  fiscal  year  1987  level,  limit- 
ing acquisitions  to  high  priority 
projects.  Chairman  Yates  and  his  sub- 
committee have  kept  a  close  watch 
over  the  Forest  Service's  land  acquisi- 
tion program.  I  believe  that  they  have 
acted  prudently  in  this  matter  and 
support  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill.  No  fur- 
ther reductions  in  land  aqulsition 
funding  are  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  Mr. 
Yates  and  Mr.  Regtjla  for  their  efforts 


AmeDdment  offered  by  Mr.  Untnr  Page 
77.  after  line  10.  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sk.  314.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  each  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act 
that  1b  not  required  to  be  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  a  provision  of 
law  Is  reduced  by  3.3  percent. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
number  of  amendments  have  been  of- 
fered today  to  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill.  My  amendment  is  a  simple 
amendment,  which  requires  a  3.2-per- 
cent reduction  in  all  the  separate  ap- 
propriations amounts  in  the  bill.  A 
percentage  reduction  at  this  level  will 
reduce  total  appropriations  in  the  bill 
by  $300  million,  down  to  $9.14  billion. 
This  amount  would  still  be  nearly  $900 
million  above  fiscal  year  1987  levels, 
and  more  than  $1.2  billion  above  the 


caUy  affecting  Forest  Service  activities    in  fashioning  the  Interior  Appropria-    administration  request. 


fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  I  believe  that 
these  cuts  are  unwarranted  and  would 
be  detrimental  to  important  Forest 
Service  research  and  management  pro 


tions  bill.  As  the  chairman  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee  for  Forest  Service 
programs,  we  have  worked  closely  in 
the  past.  I  place  great  faith  in  their 
Judgement  and  believe  that  this  body 


My  colleagues  will  ask  why  a  $300 
million  cut  is  the  right  amount  to  cut 
from  the  Interior  appropriations  bill? 
The  response  is  that  a  $300  million  re- 
duction would  reduce  by  one-half  the 


grams.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the    should  do  the  same  by  defeating  the    level    of    increase    in    appropriations 


amendment  be  defeated. 

Th|s  amendment  would  eliminate 
$6.2  million  from  the  committee  bill 
for  Forest  Service  research,  hamper- 
ing agency  efforts  to  make  needed  in- 
vestments in  forest  protection,  man- 
agement, and  recreation  research. 
Under  this  administration,  the  Forest 
Service  research  program  has  strug- 
gled to  hold  its  own.  However,  since 
1980,  the  agency  has  been  forced  to 
close  nine  research  locations,  reduce 
the  number  of  research  work  units  by 
20  percent,  and  reduce  the  number  of 
full-time  employees  by  about  30  per- 
cent. Mr.  Chairman,  a  sound  research 
program  can  not  be  maintained  with- 
out adequate  and  sustained  funding. 
The  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee ha§  recognized  this  need  and 
responded  appropriately  in  drafting 
H.R.  2712.  No  further  reductions  in 
the  research  program  can  he  accepted. 

This  amendment  would  sdso  reduce 
support  for  forest  fire  protection  for 
both  non-Federal  wildlands  in  coop- 
eration vrtth  the  States  and  for  fight- 
ing forest  fires  on  national  forests.  Mr. 
Chairman,   the  committee's  bill  had 


gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments,  en  bloc,  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Upton  1. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  III? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

PARLIAMKMTART  OfQUIKT 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  for  an 
across-the-board  cut.  I  thought  that 
came  at  the  end  of  title  III. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
advise  the  gentleman  that  the  Com- 
mittee is  now  at  the  end  of  title  III 
and  the  Chair  had  asked  whether  or 
not  additional  amendments  were  to  be 
offered. 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withhold  my  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from   Illinois   withdraws   the   motion 


only  provided  enough  funds  to  support    that  the  Committee  rise 


fire  suppression  efforts  at  last  year's 
funding  level.  We  must  ensure  ade- 
quate protection  for  our  Nation's  for- 
ests from  fire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  would  reduce 
funding  for  Forest  Service  road  con- 
struction by  an  additional  $30  million 
over  the  committee  bill,  which  already 
provides  for  a  cut  in  road  funds  of  ap- 
proximately $30  million  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  Such  a  drastic  cut  in  road 
construction  could  significantly  affect 
access  to  timber  and  compromise 
future  timber  sales  and  management 
activities.   The    full   ramifications   of 


Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
desire  to  offer  an  amendment  to  title 
III? 

Mr.  UPTON.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

AMKRDMKirT  OFTERKD  BY  MR.  OPTON 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered  as   read   and   printed   in  the 

fl  COORD 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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from  last  year  to  this  year,  except  for 
the  increase  in  the  fill-rate  of  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve. 

Last  year  the  Congress  approved 
$8.3  billion  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priations bill,  as  part  of  the  omnibus 
E"  luing  resolution.  This  year  the 
ittee  is  recommending  a  $9.45 
I  bill,  an  increase  of  almost  $1.2 
billion.  If  one  sets  aside  the  decision  to 
provide  $600  million  in  strategic  re- 
serve funds,  this  leaves  an  Increase  in 
discretionary  spending  of  approxi- 
mately $600  million.  The  amendment  I 
am  offering  would  cut  this  increase  in 
half. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  compensate  for 
the  blatantly  artificial  and  unrealistic 
assumptions  made  by  the  budget  con- 
ference agreement.  This  budget  agree- 
ment assumes  $7.2  billion  in  revenues 
from  early  payment  of  REIA  loans.  My 
colleagues  know  that  this  is  not  going 
to  happen.  In  today's  interest  rate 
market.  Is  the  REA  going  to  go  out 
and  borrow  private  money  to  repay 
subsidized,  public  funds?  Of  course 
not.  This  $7.2  billion  "savings"  is  no 
savings  at  all. 

Another  assumption  is  that  Con- 
gress is  going  to  raise  nearly  $20  bil- 
lion in  taxes  this  year.  The  conference 
agreement  assiunes  that  1988  revenues 
will  be  in  the  range  of  $932  billion.  Is 
this  really  going  to  happen?  Are  two- 
thirds  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
other  body,  going  to  put  their  names 
on  the  line  to  override  a  Presidential 
veto  of  a  tax  increase?  That  is  what  it 
would  take  to  raise  $16  billion  in  taxes 
this  year.  I  don't  think  it's  going  to 
happiH. 
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Finally,  the  conference  agreement 
reconciles  only  $4  billion  of  the  $30 
billion  savings  required  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  My  coUeagues  know  that  the 
amount  of  unreconciled  savings  slips 
and  slips  and  slips  through  the  budget 
process.  Is  this  year  going  to  be  any 
different?  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  nearly  $30  billion  in 
"funny  money"  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. In  order  to  reduce  this  funny 
money  a  bipartisan  group  of  Members 
have  gotten  together  and  agreed  that 
Congress  needs  to  make  the  tough 
choices  to  achieve  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Our  goal  is  to  reduce  this  funny 
money  by  around  one-half,  or  $15  bil- 
lion. This  works  out  to  be  a  need  for 
approximately  a  $300  million  reduc- 
tion in  the  Interior  appropriatipns  bill. 
This  is  what  my  amendment  does.  It 
simply  reduces  each  and  every  appro- 
priated amount  by  3.2  percent.  I  recog- 
nize the  concerns  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach. Well,  we've  tried  the  scalpel. 
We've  tried  to  make  careful,  measured 
cuts  in  programs.  We've  tried  to  work 
with  members  of  the  committee  to 
achieve  $300  million  in  reductions.  But 
our  efforts  have  not  been  successful. 
Given  the  urgency  and  enormity  of 
our  deficit  problems,  maybe  its  time 
for  a  small  and  clean  "Mr.  Tidy"  3.2 
percent  "meat  ax"  that  I  was  accused 
of  throwing  away  on  the  last  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  listened  on  tel- 
evision a  few  minutes  ago  to  a  ranking 
Republican  member  of  a  committee 
making  what  I  understood  as  a  person- 
al attack  on  another  member  by  call- 
ing him  names.  Before  that  I  listened 
to  another  ranking  Republican 
member  making  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment against  a  fellow  Republican's 
effort  to  reduce  the  spending  in  this 
bill.  Yesterday  a  fellow  freshman  Re- 
publican was  attacked  by  a  ranking 
Republican  member  for  supporting 
the  kiiyy«f  spending  cuts  that  need  to 
be  supported.  Yet  I  do  not  see  those 
same  ranking  members  sponsoring 
floor  amendments  to  reduce  the 
spending  contained  in  the  Democrat 
authored  appropriation  bills. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  that,  be- 
cause why  should  freshmen  Republi- 
cans be  offering  spending  cuts  when  it 
is  the  ranking  Republican  members' 
job  to  do  that.  That  is  so  because 
ranking  Republicans  know  more  about 
their  subject  area  than  probably  most 
any  other  Republican.  Freshmen  and 
other  Republicans  are  making  thme 
amendments  because,  despite  confer- 
ence/leadership decisions,  ranking  Re- 
publicans are  not  doing  their  confer- 
ence assigned  Jobs  in  too  many  cases. 


As  a  result  of  the  feelings  I  have  on 

this  subject,  I  am  wondering  if  the 
ranking  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  know  what  their  conference  ap- 
proved job  Is  with  respect  to  reducing 
the  budget  to  the  $108  billion  level  of 
deficit  instead  of  what  the  E>emocrats 
offer  us,  which  is  the  $135  billion  level 
of  deficit. 

If  ■  they  do  not  know  their  Job,  they 
ought  to.  I  and  others  freshmen  Just 
met  with  the  leader  this  morning  and 
complained  about  this  very  same 
thing,  and  I  hope  as  a  result  of  that 
effort  plus  this  speech,  something  is 
going  to  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KONNYU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  think  that  Members  who  have  lead- 
ership responsibilities  do  their  cutting 
in  the  subcommittee  after  the  hear- 
ings. That  stack  of  hearing  books  over 
there  represents  the  testimony  that 
we  took  from  Members,  from  people  in 
the  professional  fields,  from  the  De- 
partments, in  an  effort  to  craft  a  re- 
sponsible bill. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  cuts.  I 
would  point  out  that  today  we  are 
talking  about  a  bill  that  is  $1.4  billion 
less  than  the  identical  bill  was  in  1981. 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  address- 
ing problems  In  terms  of  recreation 
wherein  visitor  days  are  up  20  percent 
at  the  national  parks  and  forests, 
where  the  need  for  energy  research  is 
growing  as  the  energy  crisis  is  upon  us, 
where  we  have  tried  to  provide  a  re- 
sponsible fill  rate  for  SPRO,  where  we 
have  dealt  with  providing  the  money 
for  the  employee  pay  raise  that  was 
voted  by  this  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President. 

I  am  saying  that  in  the  management 
responsibility,  which  does  not  have  a 
label— management  is  not  labeled  "Re- 
publican" or  "Democrat,"  it  is  labeled 
"What  is  good  for  this  Nation  and 
what  is  good  for  the  people  that  we 
represent,"  230  million  of  them,  that 
we  have  done  a  responsible  job. 

What  we  try  to  do  in  the  subcommit- 
tees after  extensive  hearings  is  to 
make  cuts  as  are  appropriate.  We 
made  a  number  of  cuts  in  the  subcom- 
mittee.^ We  cut  forest  roads  $56  million 
from  the  President's  request.  We  try 
to  address  each  item  that  comes  along. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Clearly  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  fees  that  President 
Reagan  recommended  in  his  budget  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  effort.  Has 
the  gentleman  supported  all  of  those 
recommendations  of  the  President? 

Mr.  REGULA.  On  fees,  user  fees,  in 
the  Park  Service  and  so  on? 

Mr.  KONNYU.  AU  of  those  that  the 
President's  budget  contained  as  relates 
to  the  gentleman's  Appropriations 
Committee  arrangement  and  the  con- 
tents of  this  biU. 


Mr!  REOULA.  In  almost  every  case  I 
am  in  favor  of  those  user  fees  but  the 
majority  of  the  two  bodies  here  have 
not  endorsed  some  of  the  user-fee  pro- 
posals that  we  need.  I  think  that  user 
fees  are  needed  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  public. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KONNYU.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  me,  taking  me  to  task.  I  have 
been  here  29  years,  and  he  is  the  first 
Member  who  has  ever  done  that,  and  I 
resent  it. 

lii.  KONNYU.  I  probably  made  a 
mistake  in  the  way  I  phrased  myself. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  spoke  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Frkd  Uptoh. 
before  I  gave  my  speech.  I  have  noth- 
ing but  the  greatest  admiration  for 
that  young  man,  and  it  is  love  and  af- 
fection, and  that  is  why  I  did  that.  I 
worked  with  him  and  Dave  Stockman 
all  the  years  that  he  was  down  at  the 
White  House. 

The  gentleman  has  no  right  to  do 
that.  I  talked  to  Fred  before  I  gave  my 
talk,  and  he  was  very  happy  that  I  did 
it  in  a  complimentary  sense.  And  then 
you  listen  to  that  Strangeland  or  who- 
ever he  is.  he  did  not  catch  it,  either. 
If  it  went  beyond  the  gentleman,  I  am 
sorry.  I  did  it  in  an  affectionate 
manner. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations  does  not  have  the  easi- 
est job  in  the  world.  We  have  an  aver- 
age of  5,000  witnesses  before  the  13 
subcommittees  each  year.  We  have 
before  us  the  budget  requests  and  re- 
ports from  the  executive  branch.  We 
also  have  before  us  oiu*  various  col- 
leagues recommendations,  and  we 
have  the  advise  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  that  they  give  us  from 
time  to  time. 

The  point  of  it  is  that  we  have  a  long 
and  a  good  record  as  your  representa- 
tives on  that  committee.  I  had  occa- 
sion today  to  review  the  facts  that  in 
the  past  6  years  that  we  have  operated 
under  this  present  administration  we 
have  reduced  the  total  amount  re- 
quested by  $14  billion.  We  did  that  de- 
spite the  needs  of  a  growing  country 
with  a  growing  population.  We  did  It 
when  800  requests  have  been  made  by 
our  colleagues,  not  like  the  press  says, 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  districts. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  we  have 
a  big  country.  We  work  hard,  and  with 
all  due  deference  to  all  our  colleagues 
I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  puts  in 


half  as  much  time  as  we  do,  taring  to 
develop  the  record,  and  if  we  have 
saved  any  money,  it  has  been  through 
bills  that  we  have  handled. 

I  say  if  we  are  going  to  spend  weeks 
and  months  having  hearings,  if  we  are 
going  to  stand  up  to  our  colleagues 
who  are  presenting  worthwhile  re- 
quests, and  try  to  meet  them  as  best 
we  can,  it  takes  a  little  away  from  you 
if  you  know  that  some  of  your  col- 
leagues are  going  to  move  that  so 
much  of  a  percentage  will  be  reduced 
in  fimds  that  go  to  the  country. 

It  is  an  old  story,  and  I  have  used  it 
many,  many  times.  We  need  the  bal- 
anced budgets  to  have  stability.  We 
need  the  balanced  budget;  we  need  to 
hold  spending  down.  But  we  had 
better  take  care  of  essentials  which 
are  necessary  for  this  country  to  devel- 
op and  grow. 

I  use  the  old  story,  and  I  use  the 
name,  because  that  Is  the  way  that  I 
heard  it.  Some  years  ago  somebody 
said  that  Ethiopia  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  has  a  balanced 
budget— didn't  owe  a  dollar,  and  didn't 
have  one  either. 

We  had  better  look  after  our  own 
country,  because  that  is  all  we  have 
behind  our  money. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  say  that  in  the 
war  against  deficit  spending  there  are 
few  volunteers.  But  in  this  Congress, 
in  this  year,  there  are  a  few  volunteers 
who  are  attempting  to  step  forward 
and  do  something  about  deficit  spend- 
ing at  the  Federal  level. 

I  know  that  we  all  give  speeches  on 
it.  I  know  that  we  are  all  very  con- 
cerned about  deficit  spending.  But 
there  is  really  only  one  time  when  the 
average  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  real  money,  money  that  is  ac- 
tually being  spent.  It  is  not  when  we 
vote  on  the  budget,  it  is  not  when  we 
vote  on  authorization  bills,  it  is  when 
we  vote  on  appropriations  measures. 

Just  to  refresh  the  memory  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  we  are 
spending  in  interest  on  the  national 
debt  over  $700  per  person  in  the  covm- 
try— man,  woman,  and  child.  I  have  a 
lot  of  concern  too  about  the  infra- 
structure of  the  Nation  and  all  of  the 
good  things  that  this  country  can  do 
in  order  to  provide  a  better  future  for 
the  people  of  this  land,  but  because  we 
are  spending  $700  per  person  in  the 
country— man,  woman,  and  child— 
$2,800  for  a  family  of  four— we  are  less 
able  to  do  that  than  we  were  2  years 
ago  or  5  years  ago  or  10  years  ago. 

If  we  continue  to  pile  up  deficits, 
which  require  ever  higher  interest 
payments  in  the  years  ahead,  we  will 
be  less  able.  5  years  from  now  or  10 
years  from  now  or  20  years  from  now, 
to  do  the  things  that  we  need  to  do  in 


the  Interior  Department,  in  energy,  in 
a  whole  host  of  other  areas. 

That  is  why.  although  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  be  a  volunteer  in  the  war 
s«ainst  deficit  spending,  I  have  chosen 
to  sign  up.  And  I  hope  that  some 
Members  wiU  sign  up  too. 

This  amendment  is  relatively  simple. 
What  it  does  again  is  look  at  where 
the  committee  is  in  its  expenditiu^ 
level,  compare  that  to  the  302(b)  allo- 
cation, look  at  the  difference  between 
the  302(b)  allocation  and  where  we 
were  last  year  in  expenditures,  and  cut 
that  in  half. 

In  this  particular  case  the  committee 
bill  is  probably  above  the  302(b)  allo- 
cation, the  amount  that  was  given 
tmder  the  budget.  But  because  of  the 
confusion  over  what  the  allocations 
are,  we  cannot  make  that  assertion  for 
sure. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
does  the  gentleman  make  that  asser- 
tion? I  have  represented  to  the  House 
that  we  are  within  the  302(b)  alloca- 
tion. I  have  been  told  that  by  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  received  that  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  fair  for  the  gentleman  to  even  in- 
timate that  we  are  above  that.  If  we 
were  above  it,  I  would  not  bring  the 
bill  to  the  House. 
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If  we  were  above  our  allocation  for 
outlays  I  would  not  bring  the  bill  to 
the  House.  If  we  were  above  our 
budget  authority  I  would  not  bring 
the  bill  to  the  House. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  that. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  am  giving  the  gentle- 
man, I  am  conceding  to  the  gentleman 
that,  given  what  we  know,  I  will  grant 
that  it  probably  is  within  the  302(b) 
allocation,  but  in  my  own  mind  I  am 
not  convinced  of  that.  But  we  will 
assume  for  the  moment  that  it  is. 

Then  we  recognize  that  this  bill  in- 
cludes $600  mUlion  for  SPRO  that  was 
not  in  there  last  year,  so  we  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  to  touch  that. 
But  there  still  is  a  difference  between 
last  year  and  this  year  of  approximate- 
ly $500  to  $600  million,  and  so  we  are 
attempting  to  cut  about  $300  million 
from  the  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, again  following  the  formula  of 
cutting  half  the  increase. 

What  that  does  is  maintain  in  place 
the  Appropriation  Committee's  prior- 
ities. What  it  does  is  ensiire  that  all 
those  things  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  considers  Important  indeed 
get  funded. 

But  it  also  calls  for  a  3.2-percent 
across-the-board  cut  in  expenditures. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  do,  but, 
ladies  and  gentleman,  we  are  at  the 


point  where  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  some  choices  if  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  get  this  deficit  under  oon- 
troL 

I  know  that  many  of  the  Members 
say  we  did  our  part  when  we  approved 
the  budget,  and  we  as  members  of  the 
bipartisan  coalition  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  take  on  this  effort  recognize 
that  many  Members  want  to  support 
that  budget.  But  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  is  make  a  budget  actually 
work.  That  budget  called  for  $36  bil- 
lion in  savings.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  tax  portion  of  it  will  pass  or  not. 
but  assuming  for  the  moment  that  it 
does,  we  will  still  need  savings  from 
the  spending  side. 

The  $7  billion  of  savings  from  the 
spending  side  on  that  budget  come 
from  asset  sales.  That  is  not  real  sav- 
ings, it  is  not  repeatable  savings.  It 
means  that  the  budget  is  going  to  In- 
crease $7  billion  above  where  it  should 
be  if  we  are  going  to  have  real  savings 
and  meet  the  requirements  of  that 
budget  that  we  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Taukx]  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Tauke 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)  

Mr.  TAUKE.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  taken  this  initiative  to  try  to  cut 
the  increase  in  each  appropriation  bill 
above  last  year  in  half,  and  in  order  to 
attempt  to  ensure  that  we  achieve 
that  additional  $600  to  $700  billion 
that  is  necessary  for  this  budget  for- 
mula to  work. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  I  plead  with  my 
colleagues  once  again  to  assist  us  in 
this  effort.  If  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee members  come  to  the  floor 
with  a  bill  that  meets  that  target,  we 
are  not  going  to  touch  it.  It  is  not  like 
the  chairmsin  said  where  we  are  going 
to  go  after  every  bill,  but  we  want  to 
make  clear  up  front  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  cut  the  difference  be- 
tween the  302(b)  allocation  and  last 
year's  level,  cut  that  in  half  in  order  to 
get  real  savings  that  wiU  meet  the  pri- 
orities and  the  tragets  within  the 
budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Taukx]  has 
again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  RBGTn.A  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Taukx  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
under  the  CBO  estimates  and  score- 
keeping  that  fiscal  year  1988  is  under 
the  1987  program  level  a  minus 
$13,287  million.  In  other  words,  apples 
versus  apples,  fiscal  year  1987  versus 
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fiaeal  year  1988.  this  bill  is  $13  million 
leas  than  It  was  in  1987. 

We  have  tried  to  address  the  very 
concerns  the  gentleman  has  outlined. 
There  are  more  dollars  because  of  pay 
raises,  because  of  SPRO,  because  of 
parte  transfers,  because  of  park  en- 
trance fees  that  were  assumed  in  1987, 
because  of  State  conservation  grants, 
the  naval  petroleum  reserve,  fire  costs 
that  were  in  this  bill.  However,  when 
we  compare  program  to  program, 
fiscal  year  1987  versus  fiscal  year  1988. 
we  are  $13  million  under  1987. 

We  have  the  same  concerns  as  the 
gentleman  does,  and  we  have  tried  our 
best  to  address  them  in  the  subcom- 
mittee.     

Mr.  TAUKK  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's comments  tnerit  consider- 
ation. 

The  CELAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Taukx]  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Tauke 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addition- 
al seconds  J^ 

Mr.  TAUKE.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  do 
point  out  that  in  dollar  terms  the  bill 
has  increased  from  $8.3  to  $9.45  billion 
because  there  are  a  variety  of  add-ons, 
all  of  which  have  great  merit. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
RCG0LA].  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Tatss]  have  done  a  good  Job.  We 
are  saying  that  even  a  good  Job  in 
these  difficult  times  may  not  be  good 
enough  to  deal  with  the  deficit  prob- 
lem, and  that  Is  why  we  are  asking  for 
a  little  bit  extra  on  the  savings  side. 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  over  here  to 
participate  in  this  debate  not  having 
plaimed  to  do  so  originaUy.  However, 
because  of  a  brief  mention  earlier  as  to 
the  role  that  the  ranldng  minority 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committees ought  to  play  in  this  proc- 
ess, and  as  one  who  is  a  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  one  of  the  other  Appro- 
priation Subcommittees— and  this  is 
my  seventh  year  in  that  capacity— I 
did  think  that  I  ought  to  offer  my 
comments  on  that  role  because,  frank- 
ly. I  do  not  think  that  the  role  is  quite 
what  was  suggested.  I  think  that  it 
would  not  serve  the  interest  of  my 
party  or  of  the  House  or  of  the  coun- 
try were  we  to  play  that  role. 

I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  there 
is  never  any  partisanship  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Of  course, 
there  is.  And  when  we  get  in  those 
roles,  all  of  us  play  our  parts  accord- 
ingly. 

But  it  is  also  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  time  within  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  we  are  not  work- 
ing in  an  adversarial,  partisan  way. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  at  least 
on  the  subcommittee  where  I  serve. 


the  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 
Subcommittee,  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAHD],  is  quite  open  with  me  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  as  to  the 
problems  that  we  are  facing  In  putting 
together  a  bill.  The  committee  staff  is 
fully  available  for  me  for  discussions 
of  those  problems.  I  have  a  very  sub- 
stantial right  of  input  into  those  dis- 
cussions and  into  the  resolution. 

I  have  the  impression  from  my 
fellow  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittees 
that  each  of  them  has  that  same  kind 
of  relationship  with  his  chairman. 
Again,  I  do  not  want  to  pretend  we 
cannot  tell  the  difference  between  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
memt>er.  Of  course,  we  can.  But  it  is 
also  the  case  that  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  play  a  very  constructive  role  in 
putting  these  bills  together,  and  when 
there  are  differences  that  ultimately 
cannot  be  resolved,  we  have  every  op- 
portunity to  maintain  those  differ- 
ences, and  we  have  them  out  in  the 
subcommittee  and  indeed  in  the  full 
committee  and  on  the  floor.  We  have 
had  some  very  intense  debates  on  a  va- 
riety of  issues  on  in  the  full  committee 
and  on  the  floor. 

Nonetheless,  I  suggest  that  where 
cooperation  is  possible,  as  it  generally 
is,  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  of  us 
that  that  cooperative  effort  work  and 
that  we  try  to  fashion  a  bill  that  both 
the  minority  and  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  have  confidence  in.  Whatever  else 
happens  in  this  House,  in  the  end  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  to 
produce,  because  we  have  to  have  ap- 
propriations for  each  fiscal  year. 

I  think  that  general  spirit  of  work- 
ing together  that  exists  within  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is,  therefore, 
a  desirable  one.  Again,  there  will  be 
times  when  we  have  our  differences, 
but  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  is  wise 
to  aggravate  those  differences  or  to 
insist  that  we  try  to  emphasize  the  dif- 
ferences rather  than  the  agreements.  I 
think  the  process  has  worked,  and  I 
think  that  we  are  being  faithful  to  the 
House  in  the  way  we  try  to  make  it 
work. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point.  I  have 
not  noticed  large  numbers  of  people 
coming  up  to  me  these  last  few  weeks 
asking  me  to  delete  items  from  the 
HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations bill.  In  fact,  I  have  had 
literally  dozens  of  Members  on  my  side 
coming  to  me  with  a  VA  cemetery 
here,  a  nursing  home  there,  an  EPA 
project  somewhere  else,  and  that  is 
what  I  hear  from  my  side.  When  it  was 
intimated  that  we  might,  in  order  to 
make  ends  meet  in  our  subcommittee, 
zero  out  the  Urban  [>evelopment 
Action  Grant  Program,  I  did  not  have 
lots  of  people  on  my  side  rushing  up  to 
me  and  saying,  "Isn't  that  a  marvelous 


idea."  In  fact,  I  think  the  only  one 
who  said  that  to  me  was  Jim  BAlller  at 
OMB.  But  from  my  Members  I  heard 
only,  "Oh,  my  mayors  are  all  up  in 
arms  and  you  have  to  do  something 
about  that." 

So  I  want  to  say  to  those  who  are 
pushing  these  across-the-board  amend- 
ments from  the  floor,  come  to  us  as  we 
are  shaping  these  bills.  Tell  us  what 
items  are  in  these  bills  your  communi- 
ties do  not  need.  We  shaU  be  happy  to 
consider  those  suggestions.  I  would 
love  to  hear  them.  Please,  please,  next 
year,  when  we  hold  our  hearings.  I  am 
waiting  for  you. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  One  of  the  many 
programs  which  would  be  affected  is 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  The  Sur- 
vey's budget  would  be  reduced  from 
$447  million  to  $436.4  million.  Al- 
though not  directly  mentioned  in  the 
amendment,  this  reduction  would 
result  In  the  decimation  of  the  Earth- 
quake Program  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey. 

As  a  member  of  the  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  Committee  with  the 
authorizing  responsibility  for  the 
Earthquake  Program,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  significant  contribution  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  Geological 
Survey  conducts  and  sponsors  re- 
search on  the  nature  of  earthquakes, 
earthquake  prediction,  and  induced 
seismicity.  This  program  is  absolutely 
essential  to  our  understanding  of 
earthquakes,  and  is  a  cornerstone  of 
the  Federal  Earthquake  Program. 

The  House  affirmed  its  support  for 
the  Earthquake  Program  on  Jime  8, 
when  we  passed  H.R.  1612.  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reductions  Act.  This 
biU  authorized  $36.5  million  for  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  to  maintain  pro- 
grams at  the  fiscal  year  1986  post- 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  level.  Al- 
though the  Appropriations  Committee 
was  unable  to  provide  the  full  amoimt 
we  authorized,  the  amount  in  this  bill, 
$35.04  million,  is  almost  the  same 
amount  as  was  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  We  aren't  talking  about  an 
Increase  in  the  program. 

In  all  probability,  this  amendment 
would  force  the  closing  of  parts  of  the 
regional  seismic  networks  that  meas- 
ure earthquake  activity,  and  eliminate 
geodetic  surveys  that  measure  the 
buildup  of  tension  in  some  earthquake 
prone  regions.  These  are  critical  activi- 
ties to  avoid  future  disaster. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  begin 
my  effort  here  in  prosecution,  if  you 
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will,  of  the  amendment  that  has  been 
offered  with  some  stipulations,  as  I 
guess  an  attorney  would  try  to  do. 

First.  I  would  like  to  stipulate  that 
the  big  problem  of  the  deficit  is  not  in 
the  appropriated  tu-eas.  The  big  prob- 
lem is  over  in  the  entitlements.  We  all 
know  that. 

I  would  like  to  stipulate  that  the  ap- 
propriators  have  a  tough  Job.  I  do  not 
envy  them  at  all.  It  is  hard  to  keep  us 
all  happy  and  try  to  find  ways  to  keep 
the  spending  under  control  and  do  the 
Job.  I  would  like  to  stipulate  that  up 
front. 

And  I  would  like  to  stipulate  up 
front  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yatxs]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Rxgula]  who  have  been 
working  at  the  subcommittee  level 
with  their  other  colleagues  have  done 
a  pretty  good  Job  on  this  biU.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  done  a 
pretty  good  Job  over  a  period  of  years 
in  keeping  the  spending  from  ratchet- 
ing even  higher.  I  know  it  could  be 
much  higher,  and  I  know  you  worked 
at  trying  to  keep  it  under  control. 

And  I  would  like  to  stipulate  that  we 
love  you.  Tou  are  our  colleagues  and 
you  are  nice  guys,  and  we  appreciate 
the  heck  out  of  you.  So  do  not  take  it 
personal.  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
approprlators  act  like  we  ace  kicking 
their  shins,  that  we  do  not  like  you. 
that  we  are  mad  at  you.  We  know  it  is 
a  tough  Job  but  you  are  Just  dealing 
with  a  lot  of  stuff  that  some  of  us  love 
this  program  and  others  love  that  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  Just  saying,  hey.  can 
we  not  do  a  little  bit?  We  love  you 
guys,  and  we  are  not  mad  at  you,  so  do 
not  take  it  personal. 

I  would  like  to  also  stipulate  that 
the  deficit  this  year  is  going  to  be  at 
least  $170  billion,  and  the  deficit  next 
year  is  going  to  be  at  least  $150  billion, 
or  heaven  knows  how  much  more. 

D  1540 

And  I  think  we  all  ought  to  stipulate 
up  front  that  a  3.2-percent  cut  "ain't" 
going  to  kill  this  appropriations  bill  or 
any  of  the  programs.  So  let  us  stipu- 
late all  of  that  up  front. 

We  have  a  little  conundrum  here: 
One  you  say.  "Well,  you  can't  cut  indi- 
vidual programs  and  put  it  en  bloc  be- 
cause that  is  not  fair;  this  program  is 
good,  that  program  is  good."  I  like  a 
lot  of  these  programs.  Some  of  them 
affect  my  State  and  my  district.  But 
you  say.  "Oh.  no.  you  can't  do  that." 
So  then  you  say  when  we  ask.  "Well, 
how  about  a  little  across-the-board 
cut?",  "Oh.  no.  not  a  mindless  across- 
the-board  cut."  So  what  do  we  do? 
How  do  you  get  a  little  savings? 

Now.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  with 
you  over  302(b)  allocations  whether  it 
is  above  or  below  the  President's  re- 
quest or  below  or  above  last  year's 
committee  level  or  apples  and  oranges. 
I  Just  want  to  ask  you  this  question: 
Can  we  not  Just  cut  a  little  more?  You 


know,  maybe  in  the  end  we  will  only 
save  $1.59.  but  $1.59  is  better  than 
zero. 

Look  at  what  is  in  this  bill.  I  mean, 
there  are  some  good  things.  And  we  all 
have  our  special  Interests,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Indian  Affairs  programs,  but 
also  you  have  got  Forest  Service,  you 
have  got  Indian  education,  you  have 
got  the  Smithsonian,  you  have  got  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  you  have  got 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the 
National  Capital  Arts  and  (Cultural  Af- 
fairs Institute  of  Museum  Services— 
3.2  percent  is  not  going  to  devastate 
one  of  those  programs.  So  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  we  are  Just  tearing  our 
hair  out  over  a  little  small  cut  like 
this. 

Now,  this  is  serious  though  because 
if  this  bill  should  go  to  the  President 
in  this  form  it  will  be  vetoed  and  then 
we  will  be  faced  with  that  vote.  We  all 
know  these  bills  are  not  going  to  the 
President.  They  are  going  to  get  over 
to  the  other  body— the  Senate,  I  guess 
we  could  say  that  now— and  then  we 
are  going  to  wind  up  with  a  great  big 
bundle  called  a  continuing  resolution, 
although  we  know  it  is  an  omnibus 
spending  bill.  But  the  problem  is  the 
level  of  the  continuing  resolution 
which  wlD  probably  be  the  level  that 
we  pass  in  the  House. 

So  this  does  coimt  for  real. 

Now,  I  Just  want  to  ask  this  question 
on  this  particular  bill:  are  there  any  of 
us  left  who  are  for  cutting  Just  a  little 
bit?  Are  there  any  Republicans  left? 

I  mean,  we  all  go  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  say,  "Oh.  please, 
do  me  my  little  project  over  here  or 
over  there."  We  all  do  it.  We  are  all 
guilty,  we  admit  it.  But  are  there  not 
any  of  us  left  who  are  for  a  little  cut 
whether  we  are  Republicans  or  wheth- 
er we  are  boll  weevils  or  have  the  boll 
weevils  turned  into  cicadas? 

Now,  all  we  are  asldng  is  for  a  little 
small  cut,  3.2  percent.  It  is  an  embar- 
rassment to  be  here  and  ask  for  so 
little. 

So  please  do  not  take  it  personally, 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee.  We 
admire  you,  you  are  our  leaders,  we 
put  oiur  best  for  appropriations,  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  But  I  do  say 
let  us  please  see  if  we  cannot  cut  Just  a 
teeny,  tiny  little  bit,  3.2? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  my  colleague,  my  leader, 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I  write  letters 
saying,  "Please  give  a  little  more  here 
and  there."  But  I  am  sUiso  asking  him: 
give  us  a  vote  for  Just  3.2  percent. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  anticipate  what  I 
might  say. 


First  of  all,  we  appreciate  your  kind 
words. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  mean  them  sincerely 
and  the  gentleman  knows  I  do. 

Mi.  REGULA.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  suggest  that  we  Just  cut 
here  and  there  on  specific  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Bfr.  Rsguia  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Lott  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  If  the  gentleman 
would  continue  to  shield. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Rsguia]. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  further. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  woudd  ex- 
plain to  us  how  we  can  cut  the  visitors 
to  the  national  parks  a  teeny-weeny 
bit,  by  3.2  percent?  Perhaps  we  can 
shut  the  gates  at  4  in  the  afternoon  or 
would  the  gentleman  suggest  how  we 
could  accomplish  it? 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  I  could  Just  get  in 
question.  Is  the  gentleman  telling  me\ 
that  there  is  not  3.2  percent  maybe  in 
administrative  costs  we  could  save  in 
the  park  service? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  take  that  to  the  President, 
because  the  administrative  responsibil- 
ities are  those  of  the  executive  branch. 
But  I  am  saying  the  gentleman  is 
saying  a  teeny-weeny  bit.  How  do  we 
cut  visitors  3.2  percent  at  the  parks,  at 
the  Smithsonian,  at  the  Forest  Service 
recreational  facilities?  How  do  we  cut 
the  consumption  of  energy  in  this 
country  Just  a  teeny-weeny  bit? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  do  not  think  you  have 
to  cut  any  of  those  things  3.2  percent. 
You  tell  the  Smithsonian,  "Hey,  you 
fellows  are  going  to  have  to  do  the 
same  Job  with  3.2  i}ercent  less,"  which 
is  about  a  sneeze  or  a  gulp  below  what 
they  have  got  right  now. 

Mr.  REGULA.  But  when  the  gentle- 
man talks  about  visitor  days,  at  3.2 
percent  he  is  talking  about  a  lot  of 
people  that  will  be  denied  access  to 
the  recreational  facilities,  he  is  talking 
about  reducing  timber  consumption 
3.2  percent. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Talking  about  timber 
consumption? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Yes.  Because  the 
Forest  Service  is  financed  by  this. 

Mr.  LOTT.  In  my  district,  I  wish  we 
could  get  back  to  the  private  sector.  I 
think  those  timberlands  could  be  used 
a  lot  more  effectively  in  the  private 
sector.  We  could  almost  save  3.2  per- 
cent in  the  Forest  Service  area  by  get- 
ting the  Federal  forest  lands  back  in 
the  private  sector. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  might  say  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield  we 
are  $56  million  under  the  President's 
request  on  forest  service  roads. 
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Mr.  LOTT.  Did  I  not  say  In  the  be- 
ginning that  I  do  not  want  to  debate 
302(b)  allocations  and  I  do  not  want  to 
absolve  the  President  or  myself.  We 
are  all  guilty  of  complicity.  But  all  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  trying  to 
show  that  we  mean  it  Just  a  little  bit, 
that  we  will  vote  to  save  Just  a  little 
bit.  

Mr.  TAUKE.  Blr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  3^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Taitkk]. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  for  his  statement.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  point  out  that  even  with 
this  amendment  if  we  are  successful, 
the  exi)endltures  under  this  biU  will  go 
from  $8.3  billion  to  $9.15  billion  in  the 
current  upcoming  fiscal  year.  Now, 
there  is  Justification  for  the  increases. 
The  problem  is  when  we  justify  those 
Increases,  we  also  have  to  Justify  to 
somebody  else  that  we  are  going  to  go 
out  and  spend,  borrow  all  this  money 
to  do  these  good  things.  That  means 
we  are  less  able  10  years  from  now  or 
15  years  from  now  to  do  the  things  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  then. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  comment. 

Because  of  the  gentleman's,  Mr. 
RcGTTLA.  convincing  argument.  I  will 
not  offer  the  amendment  that  I  had 
proposed  to  make  it  an  absolute 
freese.  I  think  3.2  is  responsible,  the 
figure  we  should  go  with  and  I  would 
urge  your  vote  approving  the  amend- 
ments. 

Blr.  REGULA.  If  the  freeze  were  of- 
fered on  the  basis  of  program  by  pro- 
gram, you  would  find  that  we  are 
under  a  freeze.  We  are  $13  million 
under  the  equivalent  of  a  freeze  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  a  3.2-percent  cut 
even  if  we  were  under  a  freeze  could 
probably  be  absorbed. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  I  understand 
the  restrictions  under  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  finds  itself  but  not- 
withstanding that  and  the  fact  that  I 
accept  some  complicity  in  the  prob- 
lems that  they  have  before  them,  I 
rise  to  oppose  this  amendment  to  say 
the  difficulty  with  the  biU  before  us  is 
that  it  does  not  spend  enough  money. 

I  imderstand  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  why  It  does 
not.  But  I  really  believe  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  this  House  and,  if  they  had  it 
under  consideration,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  would  believe 
that  this  bill  does  not  spend  enough 
money  on  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic's national  parks,  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands,  on  fire  re- 
pression in  the  public's  forests.  This 
blU  does  not  spend  enough  money  on 


construction  of  new  energy  facilities 
and  vital  research  into  our  energy 
futtire. 

This  bin  I  can  teU  you  for  certainty. 
as  a  Montanan,  does  not  spend  enough 
money  on  the  construction  of  desper- 
ately needed  facilities  on  America's 
Indian  reservations. 

About  half  of  the  money  for  con- 
struction on  Indian  reservations  is 
spent  for  buildings  and  utilities  such 
as  irrigation  systems,  hoiising.  fish 
hatcheries.  The  other  half  of  the 
money  goes  for  schools  for  Indian  chil- 
dren. 

The  current  appUcation  for  new 
schools  before  the  BIA,  Just  today's 
applications  for  schools,  would  be  $80 
million.  This  bill  does  not  appropriate 
that  much  for  all  the  construction,  in- 
cluding schools  and  everything  else,  on 
the  reservation. 

Currently,  for  facility  repair  and  im- 
provements. Just  facility  repair  and 
improvements,  to  bring  facilities  in- 
cluding housing  and  schools  on  Ameri- 
ca's Indian  reservations  up  to  Federal 
health  and  safety  standards,  the  back- 
log is  approximately  $300  million. 

As  we  debated  on  this  bill  yesterday, 
this  bill  only  appropriates  $74  million. 
Just  the  backlog  for  repair  is  $300  mil- 
lion on  Indian  reservations  alone.  The 
problem  is  this  bill  does  not  spend 
anywhere  near  enough  money.  We  un- 
derstand why.  We  have  a  massive  defi- 
cit. But  we  are  not  doing  the  public's 
business  anymore  with  this  bill.  We 
are  really  falling  behind. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  thing:  I 
said  that  the  biU  does  not  spend 
enough  in  my  Judgment  on  energy  fa- 
cilities. We  have  out  West,  in  fact,  in 
the  State  I  am  pleased  to  represent, 
Montana,  a  facility  called  "Magneto- 
hydrodynamics,"  MHD  for  short.  It  is 
a  proven  technology  that  generates 
electricity  from  coal,  oil,  or  gas,  with  a 
very  minimal  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment and  by  using  almost  no  water. 

Many  of  us  believe,  I  personally 
think  a  majority  of  this  House  believes 
that  the  future  well-being  of  this 
country,  including  its  safety  and  per- 
haps its  survivability  will  depend  on 
readily  available,  reliable  and  econom- 
ic energy  power  with  a  minimum 
impact  on  the  environment. 

Now,  we  think  that  this  research 
technology,  this  national  model  might 
do  that. 

By  the  way,  it  almost  eliminates  acid 
rain.  It  eliminates  acid  rain.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  decade  we  spent  about 
$80  million  a  year  on  that  technology. 
Last  year  we  spent  less  than  $30  mil- 
lion because  we  have  budget  problems. 
But  here  may  be  an  answer  to  Ameri- 
ca's energy  future  and  we  no  longer 
spend  in  24  months  what  we  used  to 
spend  in  about  10.  There  is  a  problem 
with  this  bill.  It  does  not  spend 
enough  money.  But  for  heaven's  sake, 
let  us  not  spend  less  on  the  necessary 
Investments  on  the  public  lands  and 


the   public   of   this   country.   Let   us 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  we 
have  had  a  spirited  debate  today  and  I 
think  this  is  as  it  should  be,  because 
these  are  important  policy  questions. 
They  affect  230  million  people.  They 
affect  recreation,  they  affect  the  avail- 
ability of  energy  resources,  affect  the 
availability  of  timber  resources  for 
housing,  and  many  other  items  of  na- 
tional Importance. 

I  believe  the  Founding  Fathers 
would  be  proud  of  this  kind  of  a 
debate  because  we  are  wrestling  with 
important  policy  issues.  We  did  the 
same  thing  in  the  subcommittee. 

I  realize  it  sounds  very  seductive  to 
say  let  us  take  3.2,  but  why  not  6.4  or 
10.9? 

Tou  can  pick  any  number  but  the 
bottom  line  is  in  evaluating  the  needs 
we  had  to  meet,  we  have  taken  a  re- 
sponsible position. 

Most  of  the  speakers,  even  though 
supporting  cutting  amendments,  have 
said  that. 

Again,  I  want  to  point  out  that  while 
all  of  the  demands  for  housing,  for 
timber,  for  visitations  to  the  national 
resources,  for  energy,  are  up;  we  are 
down  from  1981  considerably.  We  are 
even  down  from  last  year  if  you  take  it 
program  by  program. 

I  do  recognize  that  we  have  some 
$600  million  for  SPRO.  But  I  want  to 
point  out  to  all  of  you,  most  people  are 
not  aware  of  this  that,  in  1976  this 
Nation  entered  into  an  energy  sharing 
agreement  with  many  other  countries, 
this  agreement  is  called  the  Agree- 
ment in  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram. This  agreement  is  in  force  today 
and  it  requires  our  Nation,  along  with 
others,  to  share  oil  stocks  in  the  event 
of  crisis.  This  is  a  result  of  the  crisis  of 
the  early  1970's.  It  makes  a  commit- 
ment to  establish  an  emergency 
energy  reserve  among  about  15  differ- 
ent nations.  The  agreement  provides 
that  if  there  is  a  crisis  such  as  an 
OPEC,  embargo  such  as  a  Persian 
Gulf  shortage,  that  we  have  to  share 
with  others  in  one  out  of  three  ways: 
oil  stocks,  sharing,  fuel  switching  or 
sharing  standby  reserves.  That  is  in 
force  today.  This  is  the  reason  we  are 
putting  oil  in  SPRO  in  part;  it  is  not 
Just  because  of  having  the  reserve  for 
the  United  States  but  because  we  have 
an  agreement  and  if  we  cannot  honor 
this  agreement  we  will  have  to  take  oil 
shortage  out  of  current  supplies. 

Therefore.  SPRO  becomes  extreme- 
ly important  to  the  United  States  and 
to  its  energy  independence.  This  is 
why  we  put  in  a  minimum  amount,  as 
we  evaluated  it,  for  SPRO. 

The  money  for  the  pay  raise,  is  re- 
quired by   law.  There   is  no  choice. 


That  is  the  law.  I  could  go  on,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  do  it. 
The  Clean  Coal  Program  was  men- 
tioned at  an  earlier  point  in  this 
debate.  In  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  subcommit- 
tee made  some  significant  language 
changes  that  try  to  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  address  emission  standards.  I 
want  clean  air,  we  all  want  clean  air. 
Additionally,  the  Clean  Coal  Program 
is  stretched  out  because,  again,  we 
wanted  to  spend  the  money  as  respon- 
sibly as  possible.  But  let  me  point  out 
to  you  that  for  every  ton  of  coal  that 
we  bum— and  we  can  bum  a  lot  more 
once  we  establish  clean  coal  technolo- 
gy—we save  four  barrels  of  oil.  That  is 
four  barrels  additional  for  home  heat- 
ing in  the  Northeast,  that  is  four  bar- 
rels additional  for  those  many  millions 
of  cars  in  California,  for  the  tractors 
and  factors  of  the  Midwest  and  also  to 
meet  our  obligations  under  this  agree- 
ment. 
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Again,  I  would  reemphasize  that  this 
is  the  one  bill  in  appropriations  that 
we  deal  with  that  produces  revenues 
from  Investment  of  Federal  dollars, 
$8.4  billion  of  which  wiU  be  generate 
as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

The  net  cost  is  $1  billion.  You  can 
take  a  3.2-percent  cut,  sure.  However, 
at  the  same  time,  you  have  cut  the 
revenues  that  will  be  available,  be- 
cause we  will  do  less  research,  build 
fewer  forest  roads,  provide  less  in  rec- 
reational facilities,  and  so  forth.  So  I 
say  to  all  of  the  Members,  I  think  we 
took  those  cuts  in  the  subcommittee; 
and  that  is  why  progranunatically  we 
are  under  last  year.  We  have  tried  to 
be  responsive. 

Today  we  should  support  this  bill  in 
the  Interest  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  makes  an  important 
(>oint.  I  hope  the  Members  will  pay  at- 
tention to  the  point  the  gentleman 
has  made. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  refers  to 
score-keeping  adjustments  in  which 
certain  items  are  scored  against  this 
year's  Interior  appropriations  bill  that 
were  not  last  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regcla] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  AuCoiw,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Regula  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 


Mi.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

My  understanding  from  looking  at 
the  chart  of  the  subcommittee  is  that 
those  adjustments  exceed  $1  million, 
and  so  my  question  to  the  gentleman- 
he  made  this  point— for  emphasis  and 
for  the  edification  of  the  Members,  if 
we  leave  those  score-keeping  adjust- 
ments aside,  things  that  are  scored 
against  this  biU,  but  were  not  last 
year,  where  does  this  bill  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  the  spending  levels  that  were 
actually  spent  out  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  REGULA.  According  to  CBO.  we 
are  $13  million  uinder  the  1987  appro- 
priation level,  using  their  score  card. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  What  the  subcommit- 
tee brings  to  the  full  House  is  not  a 
freeze  but  actually  a  cut  under  last 
year's  spending  levels? 

Mr.  REGULA.  That  is  absolutely 
right. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  call  this  anything  less 
than  good  budget  and  good  budget 
cutting. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Judgment  of 
some,  this  bill  does  not  spend  enough, 
but  it  spends  more  than  we  have  got. 

We  have  this  year  a  deficit  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $160  to  $170  billion. 

E^ren  if  we  adopt  all  of  the  provi- 
sions called  for  in  our  budget  resolu- 
tion, the  best  we  can  do  in  this  next 
fiscal  year  is  arrive  at  a  deficit  of 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$135  billion;  and  there  are  not  many 
Members  in  this  body  that  think  we 
will  achieve  all  that  is  called  for  in 
that  budget  resolution. 

Here  in  Congress  we  speak  a  lan- 
guage nobody  outside  this  Capitol  un- 
derstands. The  issue  is  not  whether  we 
are  within  the  302(b)  allocations 
which  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions sets  for  itself. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  are  un- 
derneath the  budget  resolution.  The 
issue  is  that  this  appropriation  bill 
spends  $1.1  billion  more  than  the  same 
bill  called  for  last  year. 

We  in  Congress  are  the  only  people  I 
know  of  that  somehow  describe  spend- 
ing increases  as  spending  cuts.  We  are 
the  only  folks  around  that  somehow 
take  a  budget  that  increases  spending 
and  call  it  a  deficit  reduction  package. 

The  amendment  before  the  Mem- 
bers today  will  simply  cut  the  rate  of 
increase  In  this  appropriation  bill  by 
one-half.  That  represents  a  3.2-percent 
cut.  a  reduction  of  only  $300  million 
out  of  an  appropriation  bill  of  $9.4  bil- 
lion. 

That  is  a  modest  reduction.  It  Is  not 
enough,  but  it  is  a  start. 


I  agree  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  not  the  problem.  Col- 
lectively, we  here  in  the  House  are  the 
problem;  and  collectively,  we  can  make 
a  step  toward  the  solution  by  adopting 
this  amendment  which  makes  a 
modest  cut,  and  together  with  other 
small  reductions  in  additional  bills  as 
they  come  along,  can  make  a  big  cut  in 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
debate  on  this  amendment,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  be  limited  to  20 
minutes,  with  10  minutes  on  each  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?        

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  have  a 
fairly  serious  matter  before  the  House, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

It  is  the  matter  of  how  much  spend- 
ing we  want  to  do,  and  it  looks  to  this 
Member  as  though  there  are  several 
Members  that  would  like  yet  to  speak 
on  the  amendment. 

The  20  minutes  of  time  might  be  a 
little  short. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be 
gentleman  yeild? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

How  about  30  minutes,  5  minutes  for 
each  speaker? 

Mr.  WALKER.  How  are  we  going  to 
divide  that  time? 

Mr.  YATES.  Fifteen  minutes  on 
each  side  for  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents.    

Mr.  WALKER.  The  point  is  being 
made  that  we  are  limiting  time  after 
the  committee 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
withdraws  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  nvunber  of  words,  and  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

As  has  been  said  by  many  Members, 
this  is  not  an  issue  about  the  commit- 
tee. This  is  an  issue  about  the  budget 
deficit. 

Yesterday  143  Members  of  this  body 
voted  in  favor  of  a  similar  amendment 
which  was  to  reduce  the  appropria- 
tions increase  by  half;  and  I  should 
add  that  38  of  those  Members  were 
Democrats,  and  155  were  Republicans. 

I  think  that  represents  a  very  strong 
bipartisan  support  to  the  objective 
that  we  seek. 

Basically,  the  objective  that  we  seek 
is  to  either,  through  individual  amend- 
ments that  may  have  some  merits  and 
reduce  the  appropriation  level,  or  fail- 
ing that  by  cutting  back  one-half  of 
the  increase  of  appropriations  for  1988 
over  1987,  we  can  achieve  in  the  aggre- 
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g»te  7  billion  dollars'  worth  of  addi- 
tional savings  in  outlays  in  the  1987 
budget. 

We  do  this  because  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  budget  that  was  adopted 
either  by  the  House  or  the  conference 
report  that  we  adopted  last  week 
achieves  the  $36  billion  in  real  deficit 
reduction  that  most  of  us  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  in  this  House.  We 
claim  to  have  reached  $30  billion,  $20 
billion  of  it  coming  through  a  tax  in- 
crease and  $7  billion  of  it  through 
asset  sales,  and  the  other  imcertain. 

AU  we  are  trying  to  do  is,  through 
this  amendment  process,  to  achieve  an 
additional  $7  billion  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion. That  is  not  to  criticize  the  hard 
worlE  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  yester- 
day someone  told  me  that  250  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  probably  had  in  the 
energy  and  water  bill  a  project  that 
was  beneficial  to  their  own  district, 
and  it  is  understandable  how  much 
pressiure  that  generates  upon  this 
body  in  terms  of  the  way  Members 
vote  on  fiscal  responsibility.  There 
may  not  be  qiiite  250  today,  but  there 
are  probably  quite  a  few  that  have 
projects  that  are  beneficial  to  their 
districts.  But,  please.  Just  one  time  let 
us  vote  for  what  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest, that  is.  reducing  this  budget 
deficit,  and  not  for  the  projects  that 
are  beneficial  to  our  own  parochial  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  as  a  member  of 
the  bipartisan,  unoffical.  self-appoint- 
ed, meat-ax  slasher,  two-club  approach 
group  for  the  problem  before  us  today. 
I  do  not  rise  as  the  head  cicada. 

I  want  to  repeat  my  admiration  for 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates],  and 
the  entire  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  times  our 
group  is  going  to  have  to  repeat  it,  but 
our  quarrel  is  not  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  Job  its  members 
have  done  is  an  admirable  one  under 
the  conditions  they  have  had  to  oper- 
ate. My  quarrel  is  not  with  the  Budget 
Committee,  although  I  would  be  the 
first  one  today  after  the  vote  yester- 
day to  say  that  I  regret  my  vote  for 
the  budget  day  before  yesterday.  If  I 
had  to  vote  again  today.  I  would  not 
vote  for  it,  because  in  hindsight,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  this 
debate  is  proceeding  and  the  results  of 
the  voting.  I  made  one  heck  of  a  mis- 
take, and  I  admit  that  publicly  on  the 
record. 

My  quarrel  today  is  with  the  435 
Members  of  this  House,  and  that 
means  that  Charux  SmfHouc  is  one 


four  hundred  thirty-fifth  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

What  we  are  about  once  again  today 
is  to  make  one  small  contribution  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  we  do  not 
have  to  borrow,  because  I  suspect  the 
276  colleagues  of  mine  who  voted  to 
spend  that  extra  $270  million  that  we 
do  not  have  yesterday  will  not  come 
forward  and  vote  for  the  taxes  to  pay 
for  it,  because  it  is  much  easier  for  us 
to  vote  to  borrow  that  money,  for  all 
the  good  and  valid  reasons  that  we 
have  heard  Member  after  Member  say 
that  we  are  not  spending  enough. 

I  suspect  there  wUl  not  be  218  of 
those  276  who  will  stand  in  this  well 
and  say,  "I  want  to  raise  taxes  on  my 
constituents  to  pay  for  that  1.7  per- 
cent of  the  project  that  I  had  in  my 
district  yesterday." 

Today,  we  are  talking  about  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee,  auid  it  is  the 
same  story.  This  is  3.2  percent.  I  have 
a  project  in  this,  thanlLS  to  the  gener- 
osity and  the  support  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yatks].  That  is  167,000 
dollars'  worth,  and  with  3  percent, 
that  is  $4,000  that  I  am  asking  this 
body  to  cut. 

Our  problem  again  Is  with  the  entire 
process  of  this  House,  and  we  are  all  a 
part  of  that  problem,  and  the  bottom 
line  is  that  we  are  heading  into  some 
real,  real  deadloclss  out  there,  on 
which  our  ability  to  function  as  a 
House  is  going  to  be  called  into  ques- 
tion because  we  are  either  going  to 
have  to  borrow  the  money  or  raise  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  it.  And  this  is  one 
Member  who  is  serving  notice  that  I, 
in  spite  of  my  vote  for  the  budget  day 
before  yesterday,  wiU  not  vote  for  one 
dime  of  taxes  unless  we  can  cut  spend- 
ing by  this  trivial  amount  of  1.7  per- 
cent and  3.2  percent  here,  equalling  $7 
billion  at  the  end  of  13  of  these  exer- 
cises. 

Is  that  too  much  to  ask?  There  are 
those  who  say  that  under  no  circvun- 
stances  will  they  compromise  on  taxes 
or  anything,  and  we  aie  hearing  that, 
but  I  ask  the  Members  to  see  if  we  can 
find  a  spirit  of  compromise,  much  like 
those  55  men  did  200  years  ago  when 
they  wrote  the  Constitution  that  has 
allowed  this  great  country  to  become 
what  It  is,  if  we  can  find  some  middle 
ground  in  this  case.  This  group,  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  us,  is  saying,  let 
us  make  the  budget  effort  work,  with 
an  honest  figiu-e  of  $36  billion,  and  to 
do  that  we  have  to  cut  $7  billion  more 
in  spending. 

This  is  not  an  attack  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  It  is  an  attack  on 
the  435  of  us  who  do  not  always  tend 
to  be  as  honest  with  ourselves  and  in 
our  rhetoric  as  we  should  be  in  the 
spirit  of  this  House. 

So.  I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  today  and  vote  for 
each  of  the  remaining  11  attempts  to 
get  that  $7  billion.  We  lost  the  batUe 


yesterday,  but  we  did  not  lose  the  war. 
If  the  President  means  what  he  sajrs. 
that  one  will  come  back.  If  the  Senate 
means  what  it  says,  that  one  wlU  come 
back.  If  it  does  not.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  real  problem  facing  us  in  July 
of  this  year. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  today  I  rose 
with  a  couple  of  amendments  to  try  to 
cut  out  specific  moneys.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  to  try  to  cut  it 
out  across  the  board. 

One  reason  I  decided  to  speak  here 
is  because  I  am  little  concerned  about 
some  of  the  funny  money  accounting 
procedures  that  we  have  had  discussed 
here  on  the  floor  in  the  last  few  min- 
utes. As  I  understand,  what  we  keep 
hearing  is  that  these  cuts  are  going  to 
massively  undercut  programs. 

Let  us  understand  what  we  mean  by 
cuts  in  the  context  that  we  are  talking 
about.  If  we  were  to  apply  a  family 
standard  to  this  bill,  what  we  are 
really  saying  is  that  if  you  are  a 
$20,000-a-year  family  and  we  come  to 
you  with  a  3.2-percent  cut,  what  you 
probably  assume  is  that  we  are  going 
to  cut  your  standard  of  living  by  $640. 

Now,  for  the  average  $20,000-a-year 
family,  that  is  a  fairly  significant  cut. 
Now,  $640  out  of  their  annual  budget 
would  in  fact  cause  them  to  have  to 
make  some  adjustments  and  it  would 
be  a  serious  thing  for  them  to  have  to 
meet,  but  that  is  not  what  we  are 
saying  here.  What  we  are  saying  here 
is  that  you  do  not  have  to  take  a  $640 
cut  with  this  3.2-percent  cut.  No.  in- 
stead, what  we  are  goiiig  to  do  is  we 
are  going  to  raise  the  base  on  which 
we  make  the  cut  to  $21,000  a  year  so 
that  the  3.2-percent  cut  is  one  of  $672; 
but  mind  you,  that  is  from  $21,000,  so 
what  this  cut  really  means  is  that  you 
will  be  getting  next  year  about  a  $328 
increase  over  what  you  got  this  year. 

Well,  most  families  would  say,  "Hey, 
I  can  probably  live  with  that.  That  is 
not  a  cut.  That  Is  an  increase.  It  may 
not  be  as  much  as  I  would  like,  but  it 
is  in  fact  an  increase.  It  is  $318  more 
to  spend  next  year  than  I  got  this 
year." 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
here.  We  are  in  fact  increasing  the 
amount  of  money  that  these  programs 
get.  We  are  increasing  it  by  a  fairly 
significant  amount  of  money  and  we 
are  doing  so  in  a  way  that  allows  us  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  All  that 
is  being  suggested  in  this  particular 
amendment  is  that  we  are  going  to  cut 
that  increase  3.2  percent. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  that  we  can 
probably  afford  to  do  that  and  I  would 
hope  we  would  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question.  What  is  the  question  we 
ask  oiu"selves  every  week?  What  is  the 
one  tiling  we  say  to  each  other  every 
week  as  we  proceed  through  a  legisla- 
tive session?  The  question  I  usually 
hear  is,  "How  in  God's  name  can  we 
avoid  CR?  How  are  we  going  to  pre- 
vent getting  all  this  stuff  hooked  up  to 
the  CR?  How  are  we  going  to  avoid  the 
situation  in  which  only  a  very  few 
people  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee know  what  is  in  the  CR  and 
nobody  else  knows  what  is  going  on? 
When  are  the  authorizing  committees 
going  to  be  able  to  do  their  work  with- 
out having  everybody  get  in  their  way 
so  they  cannot  produce  legislation? 
Why  does  not  the  Appropriations 
Committee  stick  to  the  niles?  Why  do 
we  have  to  keep  malung  choices  over 
and  over  and  over  again  imtil  we  wind 
up  with  everything  in  the  CR?" 

That  is  the  theme  that  I  hear 
aroimd  here,  that  everybody  hears 
around  here  every  day  of  the  week. 
You  know  it  and  I  know  it. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  is 
one  reason  why  not  Just  members  of 
the  press,  not  Just  members  of  the 
public,  but  Members  of  Congress  itself 
keep  asking,  "Why  doesn't  the  Con- 
gress fimction  anymore?  Why  doesn't 
it  work?" 

I  will  tell  you  what  my  Judgment  is. 
My  Judgment  is  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  are  also  frustrated  and  one  of 
the  reasons  that  everybody  is  so  frus- 
trated who  watches  us  is  because  we 
keep  making  the  same  decisions  over 
and  over  again. 

As  Greorge  Shultz  said  when  he  testi- 
fied before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee earlier  in  the  year,  "There  are 
never  any  final  winners  and  any  final 
losers  in  this  town." 

We  keep  chewing  the  cud  over  and 
over  and  over  again. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  piu-pose  of 
the  budget  process  is  to  prevent  that. 
What  we  are  supposed  to  do  is:  If  we 
believe  in  the  budiget  resolution  that  is 
being  passed  or  if  we  think  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable compromise,  then  we  are  sup- 
posed to  vote  for  it.  If  we  think  it  is  a 
screwed  up  compromise,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  vote  against  it.  But  when  we 
make  a  decision  to  pass  it,  then  we 
ought  not  to  say  1  day  later,  "Oh,  by 
the  way,  we  didn't  mean  it.  We  are 
going  to  change  our  minds.  Yes,  we 
worked  for  5  months  to  adopt  a  plan 
to  attack  the  deficit  reduction,  but 
now  after  we  have  had  that  plan  in 
place  for  only  1  day,  we  are  going  to 
change  our  minds  again  and  we  are 
going  to  follow  a  different  approach 
because  there  is  a  bipartisan  unofficial 
group  that  tiiinlLs  it  has  a  better  idea." 

There  is  always  somebody  around 
here  who  thinks  they  have  a  better 
idea,  and  it  might  be  a  better  idea,  but 


sooner  or  later  you  have  to  decide 
which  plan  you  are  going  to  follow.  If 
you  are  not  going  to  follow  the  plan, 
then  you  should  not  adopt  it  in  the 
first  place. 

We  have  already  made  that  decision, 
and  if  we  want  to  work  as  an  institu- 
tion, we  have  to  give  the  process  that 
we  have  endorsed  Just  2  days  ago  an 
opportunity  to  work,  and  that  is  what 
this  subcommittee  bill  does.  This  sub- 
committee bQl  follows  the  process  that 
was  laid  out.  You  might  not  like  the 
process,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  was 
voted  and  we  have  an  obligation  to 
stick  to  it. 

People  say,  "Well,  you  know,  we 
might  not  get  the  revenues  that  we 
are  supposed  to  get."  I  would  suggest 
that  if  you  thought  there  was  so  little 
chance  that  we  could  get  those  reve- 
nues, then  you  should  not  have  voted 
for  the  budget  resolution  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  fact  is  that  there  Is 
only  one  way  you  are  going  to  find  out 
whether  we  are  going  to  get  those  rev- 
enues and  that  is  if  we  follow  the  plan 
laid  out  by  the  orderly  processes  of 
the  House. 

We  will  find  out  in  due  orderly  time 
whether  those  revenues  are  produced 
or  not.  We  will  find  out  on  the  recon- 
ciliation bill,  and  if  we  do  not  get 
those  revenues,  then  we  are  going  to 
have  to  face  up  to  it  come  sequestra- 
tion time.  That  is  the  way  the  system 
has  been  designed. 

We  are  supposedly  operating  imder 
Gramm-Rudman  as  well  as  the  budget 
process.  Gramm-Rudman  was  imposed 
on  us  by  some  of  the  same  people  who 
are  today  suggesting  that  we  Just 
ought  to  support  this  teeny-weeny 
little  cut. 

I  do  not  in  principle  have  an  objec- 
tion to  cutting  any  of  these  individual 
bills.  You  can  always  find  more  to  cut 
anywhere,  but  if  we  are  going  to  oper- 
ate as  an  institution  that  loolcs  like  it 
knows  what  it  is  doing,  we  should  not 
adopt  a  plan  one  day  and  then  2  days 
later  say,  "Sorry,  we  'fess  up.  We 
didn't  mean  it.  We  voted  for  it  with 
our  fingers  crossed  and  our  eyes 
closed." 

Now,  our  eyes  were  open  when  we 
voted  for  that  budget  resolution.  We 
knew  what  it  contained. 

I  do  not  like  the  fact,  for  instance, 
that  the  budget  resolution  makes  pos- 
sible a  higher  military  spending 
number  than  I  think  we  ought  to 
have,  but  that  was  the  compromise 
that  we  cut  and  it  is  the  compromise 
we  ought  to  stick  with,  and  the  day 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
does  not  make  clear  that  it  is  going  to 
meet  the  overall  target,  that  is  the  day 
to  object,  but  this  is  not  the  day,  be- 
cause this  committee  meets  its  target 
and  it  deserves  the  support  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Let  us  make  one  thing  very  clear  at 
the  beginning.  My  friend  and  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  suggested  that 
somehow  Gramm-Rudman  got  us  here 
today.  Let  us  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  budget  that  we  are  dealing  with 
does  not  abide  by  anything  close  to 
Gramm-Rudman.  We  all  know  that. 

Why  are  we  dealing  with  this  whole 
issue?  We  are  dealing  with  it  because 
of  the  budget  that  is  in  front  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  back  up  and  ask  ev- 
erybody in  this  body  some  very  simple 
questions.  If  you  have  got  a  deficit 
from  $160  to  $170  billion,  do  you  want 
deficit  reduction?  There  is  not  a  one  of 
us  who  does  not  go  back  home  and 
say,  "Yes.  we  are  in  favor  of  deficit  re- 
duction." 

Is  there  any  of  us  who  go  back  home 
to  our  constituents  and  say,  "We  be- 
lieve in  real  deficit  reduction."  I  guess 
every  one  of  us  goes  back  home  and 
says,  "Yes,  we  want  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion." 

Well,  the  budget  resolution,  the  con- 
ference committee  that  came  to  us  1 
day  ago.  Is  not  as  good  a  product  as 
the  original  budget  the  majority  party 
in  this  House  of  Representatives 
passed.  That  Is  why  the  ad  hoc  group 
Is  here,  because  the  budget  conference 
report  has  $7  billion  in  funny  money 
savings.  So  we  are  saying,  if  you  really 
believe  in  real  deficit  reduction,  then 
you  have  to  Join  with  us  in  this  effort 
to  get  that. 

The  budget  resolution  that  we  are 
now  abiding  by  in  this  House  says  that 
we  ought  to  have  $36  billion  in  sav- 
ings, $17  billion  ought  to  come  in 
spending  cuts  and  $19  billion  ought  to 
come  in  new  revenues. 

The  problem  with  that  Is  that  $7  bil- 
lion of  that  $17  billion  in  spending 
cuts  is  funny  money  or  smoke  and  mir- 
rors. 

So  the  question  we  really  face  here 
today  is  not  whether  you  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  or  you  like  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  or  whether  you 
like  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
We  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
love  you  all. 

The  real  question  we  have  today  is 
do  you  want  to  have  $7  billion  in  addi- 
tional savings  so  we  have  a  true, 
honest  $17  billion  in  spending  cuts,  or 
do  you  want  to  turn  that  $7  billion 
over  to  the  revenue  side  instead  of 
voting  for  $19  billion  in  new  revenues, 
vote  for  $25  or  $26  billion  in  new  reve- 
nues. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  almost  any- 
body in  this  body  who  wants  to  do 
that. 

How  do  we  get  there?  We  get  there 
very  simply.  We  take  each  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  and  we  simply  cut  the 
increase.  ^ 

Let  me  repeat.  We  simply  cut  the  in- 
crease in  half.  No  freeze,  no  cuts.  Just 
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reduce  the  amount  of  increase  by  half. 
In  thlfi  particular  bill,  that  is  3.2  per- 
cent. In  this  particular  bill,  that  is 
$300  million. 

But  do  you  know  what?  If  you  vote 
for  this  amendment,  you  not  only  get 
to  say.  "I  am  for  deficit  reduction," 
you  not  only  get  to  say.  "I  am  for  real 
deficit  reduction."  you  still  get  to  say. 
"I  am  for  increasing  the  interior  ap- 
propriation biU  by  $850  million  over 
1987." 

You  get  to  be  for  everjrthing.  Vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AuCX)IN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  stipulate  a 
few  things  myself  in  this  debate.  The 
first  stipulation  I  would  make  is  that 
this  is  not  a  good  amendment.  This  is 
a  bad  amendment.  It  is  a  poor  amend- 
ment. It  is  ill-conceived  and  it  Is  not 
good  budgeting.  It  is  a  blind  across- 
the-board  approach  to  a  problem  we 
all  recognize. 

The  people  who  support  this  amend- 
ment had  an  amendment  before  this 
one  which  actually  specified  where  the 
cuts  would  apply.  They  chose  not  to 
bring  that  to  a  recorded  vote. 

I  have  more  respect  for  that  ap- 
proach than  I  do  this  one.  because  this 
approach  is  intended  to  be  politically 
antiseptic,  just  vote  an  across-the- 
board  cut.  But  look  at  this  record  sit- 
ting up  here.  We  have  a  record  2  feet 
deep  of  hearings  that  we  have  held 
that  explain  the  considerations  that 
this  committee  put  into  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  we  bring  before  you 
today,  and  to  be  able  to  stand  back 
and  Just  say,  without  knowing  what  is 
in  that.  "We  are  just  going  to  cut  that 
across  the  board  and  every  line  item 
by  3  percent"  I  think  is  phony. 

It  Is  a  little  like  a  Samurai  swords- 
man putting  on  a  blindfold  and  swing- 
ing that  sword  at  anything  within 
reach,  now  luiowing  for  a  moment 
what  you  are  going  to  hit  or  what  the 
consequences  are  going  to  be. 

Tell  me.  Is  that  good  budgeting? 
That  is  not  good  policy.  It  is  not  good 
budgeting.  It  is  not  good  legislation.  It 
ought  to  t>e  defeated. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  problems 
with  this  amendment.  This  bill  is 
within  the  302(b)  budget  allocation.  It 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  budget 
resolution  that  was  passed.  We  have 
said  that  and  it  is  true. 

Second,  our  committee  chose  to  in- 
clude fimds  in  this  bill  that  would  oth- 
erwise have  to  be  provided  in  a  supple- 
mental some  time  later  in  the  year. 

You  know,  imder  the  budget  cnmch 
we  were  in.  It  was  tempting  to  leave 
out  certain  crucial  items  that  we  knew 
would  have  to  be  ultimately  appropri- 
ated; leave  it  out  of  this  bill,  come  in 
with  something  that  we  could  proudly 
say  was  lower  than  what  we  present  to 
you  today,  knowing  full  weU  that  later 


we  would  come  in  with  a  supplemental 
and  spend  that  money  that  had  to  be 
spent;  but  we  chose  not  to  do  that. 

Pire  fighting  in  the  national  forests, 
for  example,  that  is  an  old  game  that 
used  to  be  played.  Pirefighting  funds 
are  in  this  bill.  We  did  not  exclude 
them.  We  are  not  waiting  for  another 
supplemental.  We  put  them  in  this  biU 
and.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  honest 
budgeting. 
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What  this  amendment  does  is  penal- 
ize honest  budgeting,  honest  appropri- 
ating. £>en  the  bipartisan,  self -anoint- 
ed committee  that  has  assumed  juris- 
diction over  this  fight  about  the  prob- 
lem has  circulated  a  letter  commend- 
ing the  committee  for  the  honesty 
that  we  have  had  in  the  bill  that  we 
bring  before  the  Members. 

They  said  that  there  is  no  smoke, 
there  are  no  mirrors.  It  is  an  honest 
document.  I  think  that  that  is  one 
thing  that  I  can  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee about. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  being 
scored  against  this  bill  that  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Stdtholm]  deserve  to  be  repeated. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  this  committee, 
made  this  point  earlier.  He  said  that  in 
terms  of  scorekeeping  there  is  over  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  items  that  are 
being  scored  against  this  year's  Interi- 
or appropriations  bill  that  were  also 
spent  last  year  but  are  now  being 
scored  against  this  year's  bill  and  were 
not  scored  against  this  bill  last  year. 

To  be  fair  with  us,  in  the  work  that 
we  did  in  cutting  spending,  you  have 
to  compare  apples  with  apples.  If  you 
compare  apples  with  apples  auid  what 
we  did  with  what  was  In  the  bill  last 
year  and  have  even-Stephen  score- 
keeping,  this  bill  is  actually  $13  mil- 
lion less  than  we  appropriated  last 
year. 

You  can  talk  all  around  that  aU  you 
want,  but  that  is  the  truth  of  it.  So  it 
is  not  only  a  freeze,  it  is  lower  than  a 
freeze,  and  I  think  that  that  too.  is  a 
good  piece  of  budgeting. 

Fourth,  I  want  to  just  say  that  this 
committee  spent  hours  and  hours  tai- 
loring to  the  individual  accounts  in 
this  bill— tailoring  those  accounts  to 
meet  the  anticipated  needs  in  1988, 
and  some  of  these  budget  items  so-e 
larger,  higher  than  they  were  last 
year;  others  are  less.  It  is  higher  in 
Indian  health;  it  is  lower  in  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining.  But  the  point  is  in 
total,  apples  for  apples,  it  is  $13  mil- 
lion less  in  spending  than  was  the  case 
last  year. 

Fifth,  I  want  to  just  say  that  indis- 
criminate, across-the-board  cuts,  par- 
ticularly in  this  bill,  are  going  to  cost 
the  Treasury  more  than  they  are 
going  to  save  the  Treasury.  It  is  going 
to  cost,  and  I  say  that  because  many 
of  these  cuts,  because  they  are  across 
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the  board,  are  cutting  into  moneymak- 
ing  accounts. 

Many  of  the  accounts  in  this  bill 
which  the  across-the-board  cut  hits 
are  money-making  accounts.  They 
make  money  for  the  Treasury.  I  am 
talking  about  mineral  leasing,  the 
timber  sales  program,  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  oil  and  gas  leasing  pro- 
gram. These  are  moneymakers.  You 
cut  into  that,  you  are  cutting  Into  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  earn 
money  to  replenish  the  Treasury. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  fund  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  We  did 
that  as  well. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is,  "Don't  be  sa- 
murai swordsmen."  If  you  feel  that  it 
is  possible  to  get  3.2  percent  in  addi- 
tional cuts  in  this  bill,  give  us  a  list. 
Offer  it  as  an  amendment. 

There  was  one  on  the  floor,  but 
there  was  no  record  vote.  Why  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoih] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  AuConf 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  sUted  that  in  this  bill  there  is  a 
project  that  he  requested  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  chairman  went  along 
and  the  subcommittee  went  along.  I 
think  it  is  a  $500,000  item  for  a  cooper- 
ative fish  and  wildlife  program  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict. 

If  the  gentleman  really  feels  that  we 
ought  to  be  cutting  the  dollar  amount 
equal  to  3.2  percent  of  the  total  bill.  I 
would  say  to  him,  rather  than  just 
slashing  it  across  the  board  and  in 
effect  taking  a  slice  right  through  that 
2-foot  stack  of  documents  there  that 
describe  this  bill,  it  is  much  lietter  to 
pick  and  choose.  Mayb^  rather  than 
cutting  $15,000  out  of  the  gentleman's 
project,  we  ought  to  take  the  whole 
$500,000  out  of  the  gentleman's 
project. 

Why  not  pick  and  choose?  Why  this 
antiseptic  route?  Well,  I  think  that  we 
know  why.  That  is  easier.  That  is 
easier.  This  committee  did  the  hard 
work,  made  the  tough  choices,  we  are 
under  last  year's  appropriated  level. 

I  feel  that  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  wrong. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCom] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  STENHOLM  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AnCoin]  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  30  additional  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  srleld? 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
/man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  U'l'KNUOLM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  concede  all  of  the 
valid  points  that  the  gentleman  made 
regarding  this  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee and  its  effort.  I  have  conceded 
it  over  and  over  again.  The  bottom 
line  remains,  though,  that  the  gentle- 
man is  asldng,  and  does  he  concede 
this:  The  $300  million  that  we  propose 
to  save,  we  do  not  have.  Agree  or  dis- 
agree? 

Mi.  AuCOIN.  Well.  I  would  say  the 
same  thing  of  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  We  wUl  get  to 
that  one  later.  We  are  taldng  them 
one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  How  is  the  gentleman 
going  to  vote  on  the  defense  budget? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Exactly  the  same 
way  that  we  voted  in  the  House 
before.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  we 
have  to  do  it  straight  across  the  board 
or  we  do  not  do  it  at  aU. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numl>er  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  speak  only  a 
brief  minute.  I  am  going  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  because  I  think  that  the 
committee  does  not  spend  enough 
money.  Last  year  the  committee  pro- 
vided $35  million  to  local  municipali- 
ties to  buy  parldand.  The  committee 
has  eliminated  all  of  that  money.  That 
is  a  tragedy.  Our  great  National  Park 
System,  which  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  as  Americans  ought  to  be  most 
proud  of  in  this  country,  magnificent 
parks,  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
expand  because  of  this  committee. 

I  think  that  they  have  done  their 
very  best,  but  I  want  to  say  that  on 
April  1— I  want  to  speak  to  my  friends 
on  this  ad  hoc  Budget  Committee— of 
this  year  we  had  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire senior  citizens  to  pay  a  fee  of 
$10,  a  one-time-only  fee  of  $10  to  visit 
the  national  paries,  as  opposed  to  it 
being  free,  and  it  only  got  43  votes. 

I  voted  for  it.  In  fairness  to  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]  voted  for 
it.  My  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny],  a  member  of 
this  ad  hoc  committee,  voted  against 
requiring  people  62  years  or  older  to 
pay  a  one-time-only  $10  fee  to  visit  all 
of  the  national  parks.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  TaukxI  voted  against 
that.  I  voted  for  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armkt]  I  see  voted 
for  it.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Walker]  voted  for  it. 

We  talk  about  requiring  these  pro- 
grams to  be  paid  for.  I  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  paid  for.  Here  was  an 
amendment  to  require  people  to  pay  a 
$10  one-time  fee  only  for  all  of  their 
life  to  visit  aU  of  our  national  parks, 
and  members  of  this  ad  hoc  so-called 
Budget  Committee  voted  against  it.  I 
do  not  think  that  It  is  fair  to  come  to 


the  well,  cut  these  magnificent  pro- 
grams, not  allow  our  National  Parks 
System  to  grow,  and  then  when  we 
ought  to  have  the  courage  to  vote  for 
this  one-time  fee  only  $10. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  part  of  the  bi- 
partisan coalition  to  work  on  deficit 
reduction,  but  I  am  not  self-anointed, 
nor  is  any  other  member  of  ouj:  coali- 
tion self-anointed.  Elach  and  every 
member  of  our  coalition  is  elected  to 
this  body  by  a  district  of  approximate- 
ly the  same  size  as  the  districts  from 
which  every  member  of  the  committee 
is  elected.  I  do  not  luiow  how  many 
Memliers  ran  for  office  on  the  promise 
that  they  would  work  toward  deficit 
reduction.  It  has  been  a  very  popular 
promise  on  which  to  run  for  office 
lately.  I  defeated  a  very  popular  in- 
cumbent on  that  promise,  and  my  con- 
stituents took  that  promise  quite  liter- 
ally. They  expect  me  to  be  worthing  for 
deficit  reduction. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can 
do  that,  as  we  come  to  this  body.  We 
might  try  to  effect  some  change  in 
taxes,  but  I  have  had  very  few  of  my 
constituents  tell  me  that  they  want  in- 
creased taxes. 

Nevertheless,  I  recall  that  last  year, 
1986,  we  voted  for  the  Tax  Reform 
Act.  I  consider  that  the  most  difficult 
vote  that  I  have  cast  in  this  body,  and 
I  cast  that  vote  imder  circumstances 
as  a  person  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  committee— and  in  which  case  I 
might  have  been  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  would  have  been  a  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  and  in 
this  Ixxiy  that  does  make  a  difference 
with  respect  to  your  participation  on 
any  committee  to  which  you  may  be 
assigned.  So  I  was  asked  then  to  vote 
on  tax  reform  under  a  rule  in  which 
no  amendments  were  allowed  to  me  as 
a  Member  of  this  body. 

So  that  left  that  side  of  the  body  off. 
I  had  one  action  that  I  could  take.  I 
am  on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
but  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  work  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee hardly  matters,  because  we  have 
something  called  a  waiver  of  the 
Budget  Act,  which  we  get  in  virtually 
every  rule  that  comes  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  So  that  really  does 
not  matter. 

D  1635 

So  it  turns  out  that  if  you  take  your 
promise  to  cut  the  deficit  seriously  for 
your  constituents,  you  have  only  one 
place  to  work  and  that  is  on  the  work 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  do 
want  to  say  to  my  beleagured  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yatzs],  and  my  beleagured  col- 
league from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]  they 
did  not  ask  for  this  fight.  They  did 
hard  work  and  they  tried.  It  is  not 
their  fault  that  they  are  left  within 


the  system  of  this  legislative  body  to 
really  as  it  were  take  the  heat.  And 
they  have  done  so,  I  would  say  today, 
in  good  nature. 

I  might  mention  this  is  the  third 
year  that  I  have  worked  on  this  appro- 
priation bill.  The  first  year  I  came 
down  here  as  a  brandnew  Member  of 
this  body  and  I  was  going  to  make  the 
first  of  my  budget  cutting  amend- 
ments. I  was  the  slasher.  My  col- 
leagues «nil  recall  we  had  a  very  enter- 
taining evening  and  I  came  down  here 
armed  with  poetry,  poetry  that  was 
not  to  my  liking,  and  I  waved  it  in  the 
air  and  I  was  outrageous.  Because  I 
was  so  outrageous  and  because  I  raised 
a  stink  we  cut  $22  million  that  night. 

But  do  we  really  have  to  come  down 
here  and  make  a  scene  about  it,  do  we 
really  have  to  come  down  here  and 
embarrass  our  colleagues,  make  them 
wish  we  had  not  come  down  here?  We 
had  a  difficult  night.  I  learned  about 
the  system  and  I  said  we  will  be  more 
sophisticated  about  it  and  we  will  try 
to  be  cooperative  and  work  with  more 
people. 

Do  my  colleagues  know  that  since  I 
quit  being  outrageous  what  has  hap- 
pened to  my  success  rate?  It  is  going 
down.  So  I  do  not  want  to  be  outra- 
geous, but  I  am  not  going  to  quit. 

We  have  gotten  together,  we  have 
worked  and  we  have  planned,  and  no. 
we  do  not  pretend  to  duplicate  the 
hours  of  work,  the  expertise,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. But  my  colleagues  will  admit  it  is 
a  privilege  to  be  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  have  seen  far  more 
people  ask  to  be  put  on  that  than  I 
have  ever  seen  ask  to  be  taken  off  that 
committee.  My  colleagues  and  I  all 
know  why  it  is  so  much  fim  to  lie  on 
that  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armet] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Armet 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addition- 
al seconds.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Members  ask  to  be  on 
that  committee  because  instanta- 
neously when  one  gets  on  that  com- 
mittee they  have  a  host  of  new 
friends,  and  we  all  know  why. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  this 
work  seriously.  It  has  been  explained 
thoroughly.  This  is  not  the  only  com- 
mittee to  which  we  will  address 
amendments.  It  will  be  all  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  We  will  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility, we  will  do  it  good  natur- 
edly,  and  we  will  do  it  with  persist- 
ence. But  we  will  ask  for  cuts  here, 
now  and  later. 

Vote  "^es"  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
close  iin  10  minutes,  with  the  last  5 
minutes  to  be  reserved  for  the  commit- 
tee. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  this  is  going 
to  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  if  I 
make  a  request  of  that  kind.  The  com- 
mittee has  waited  all  day  long  and  lis- 
tened to  the  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion, most  of  whom  are  going  to  speak 
again.  Those  who  are  on  the  other  side 
are  going  to  speak,  and  that  is  why  I 
thought  I  should  take  5  minutes  to 
close  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  gen- 
tleman amend  his  request  to  have  10 
minutes  remaining.  5  minutes  in  favor 
for  the  proponents  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  and  5  minutes  for 
Members  who  are  opposed? 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes.  I 
will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  UPTON.  We  would  be  glad  to 
accept  that 

PARUAMKirrAHY  IHQtnKT 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  propose  to 
offer  which  I  think  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  other  side,  and  I  may  as  well  ex- 
plain it  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yatks]  withdraws 
his  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  return  to  title  n  in  order  that  I  may 
offer  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Bftr.  Chairman, 
is  there  not  an  amendment  pending? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
told  by  the  Chair  that  if  this  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  pending  amendment  that 
I  do  not  need  unanimous  consent  to  go 
back  to  an  earlier  title.  So  I  have  of- 
fered this  as  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
reserve  Judgment  on  that  question. 
The  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  is 
withdrawn. 

AMZHSKKIIT  OrPBRKD  BT  MX.  YATKS  AS  A  STTB- 
STITUTB  FOR  THS  AMXHDMXirr  OrTERKD  BY 
MX.  UPTON 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tatks  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  nPTOir  On  pace  52,  line  25,  after  "ex- 
pended", insert  "of  which  $50,000,000  shall 
not  be  obligated  unless  future  fiscal  year 
1988  pay  cost  increases  for  accounts  in  this 
Act  are  provided  within  the  allocations  of 
the  fiscal  year  1988  Congressional  Budget 
Resolution". 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Bir.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  at  this  point 
on  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  reserves  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  keep- 
ing with  an  imderstanding  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Steh- 
holm].  the  gentleman  has  compli- 
mented us.  and  your  group  of  15  I 
think  has  complimented  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  upon  its  honesty 
and  its  truth  in  appropriating.  This 
furthers  that  purpose.  What  I  am 
doing  is  providing  that  there  should  be 
no  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
additional  pay  costs  that  may  come 
along  on  January  1.  1988.  It  Is  for  that 
purpose  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amend- 
ment does  is  set  up  a  reserve  of  $50 
million,  it  is  a  set-aside  of  $50  million 
from  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
and  it  says  that  this  $50  million  shsdl 
not  be  expended  until  it  is  determined 
whether  or  not  $50  million  shall  be 
needed  for  additional  pay  costs  that 
will  take  place  on  next  January  1.  If  it 
is.  the  money  shall  go  to  pay  costs 
rather  than  go  for  expenditures  under 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  commend  him  on  of- 
fering this  amendment.  I  also  know 
that  the  minority  is  contemplating 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  press 
their  point  of  order  on  this  point.  I 
Just  want  to  inform  the  minority  that 
if  they  do  press  the  point  of  order  I 
have  an  amendment  that  is  in  order.  It 
is  not  as  good  as  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  but  it  would  go  to  the 
very  point.  But  I  will  offer  it  if  they 
insist  on  their  point  of  order.  I  think 
they  ought  to  vote  on  the  very  issue 
here. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
when  the  issue  was  raised  as  to  the 
compliance  of  his  bill  with  the  budget 
which  he  has  made  every  effort  to 
comply  with,  there  was  a  problem  with 
the  3-percent  pay  increase  that  is 
within  the  overall  budget  that  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  on  January  1, 
1988.  There  was  a  problem  that  funds 
may  not  have  been  set  aside  to  take 
care  of  that.  He  agreed  to  offer  the 
amendment  he  is  offering  at  this  time 
to  make  sure  that  that  was  true. 

Because  of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, it  may  be  that  the  precise  way  of 
offering  it  is  not  in  order,  but  the 
point  is  that  it  can  be  accomplished  by 
another  means  of  across-the-board 
cutting  of  that  amount.  That  is  not 
nearly  as  good  as  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  I 
think  if  the  minority  or  proponents  of 


the  Upton  amendment  are  serious, 
they  will  allow  the  vote  to  take  place 
on  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  There  is  nothing  tricky 
about  this  amendment,  may  I  say  to 
those  who  are  suspicious  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  really  an  amendment  offered 
in  good  faith,  and  it  is  an  amendment 
that  Is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting against  the  need  for  a  supple- 
mental if  a  pay  increase  is  ordered, 
and  it  has  not  been  ordered  yet.  It  has 
to  be  set  aside  and  the  President  has 
to  approve  it  and  the  Congress  has  to 
approve  it.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
amount  will  be.  We  think  it  will  be  in 
that  area. 

That  is  what  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is,  to  set  aside  sufficient 
money  to  take  care  of  that  pay  cost  so 
that  we  do  not  have  to  come  back  for  a 
supplemental. 

Now  Members  have  complimented 
our  committee  and  complimented  us 
on  the  fact  that  we  have  provided  the 
money  for  firefighting  in  our  bill.  Usu- 
ally that  is  in  a  supplemental  because 
we  do  not  know  what  it  will  be.  I  am 
trying  to  do  the  same  thing  here  in  all 
good  good  faith,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  be  sure  I 
imderstand.  As  I  understand  it,  this  is 
not  a  substitute,  this  is  an  amendment 
to  our  pending  amendment  in  which 
the  gentleman  would  propose  to  set 
aside  $50  million  from  the  $603,744,000 
in  the  bill,  less  the  3.2  percent  if  the 
bill  passes? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  StenholmI  Is  correct, 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  change  the  form  of  the 
amendment,  and  rather  than  placing 
my  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stitute that  it  be  presented  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  I 
could  address  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  wish  this  3.2-per- 
cent across-the-board  amendment  to 
be  passed,  and  he  thinks  in  preference 
to  that  that  the  House  should  adopt 
an  amendment  to  set  aside  $50  million 
to  make  sure  it  is  there  to  pay  for  the 
3-percent  increase.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  correctly  styled  this 
amendment  as  a  substitute,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
withdraw  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest because  I  do  not  think  it  accom- 
plishes the  purposes  for  which  the 
gentleman  made  the  amendment. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  right.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
withdrawing  his  most  recent  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  withdrawn. 

PAHLIAlOarTAKY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  now  pro- 
]}osed  as  a  substitute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Uptom). 

Mr.  YATES.  I  intend  to  offer  it  as  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  OTmDKRSOir]  had 
reserved  a  point  of  order  previously. 

POINT  OP  OROCR 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  raise  that  jjoint  of  order 
at  this  time  If  it  might  be  possible,  be- 
cause if  the  gentleman  offers  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute,  he  is  offer- 
ing a  substitute  amendment  which  sig- 
nificantly narrows  the  scope  of  the 
amendment  which  is  presently  at 
hand. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Prom  that  pro- 
spective, I  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  wUl  state  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
raise  the  point  of  order  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  significantly  nar- 
rows the  scope  of  the  sjnendment  now 
before  the  House  and  therefore  is  out 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  he  does  not 
state  a  proper  point  of  order,  so  the 
point  of  order  is  not  sustained. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  as  a  substitute,  and  I 
am  opposed  obviously  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Uptoh].  I  am  offering  my  amend- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  substitute  in 
order  to  accomplish  two  things.  One  is 
to  do  what  everybody  will  concede  is  a 
worthy  purpose,  and  that  is  to  set 


aside  a  reserve  for  payment  of  a  debt 
that  will  come  along,  and  to  assure 
that  there  is  no  further  need  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

The  substitute  speaks  for  itself,  and 
I  do  not  think  I  need  comment  on  that 
anymore.  I  do  want  to  address  myself, 
however,  to  the  form  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

D  1650 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fromjowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  so 
much  confusion  that  I  am  unclear  now 
precisely  what  the  amendment  does. 
Could  the  gentleman  explain  one  more 
time  what  the  impact  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  Is  to  provide  funding  for 
the  pay  increase  for  Federal  employ- 
ees. There  is  a  pay  increase  for  Feder- 
al employees  that  is  supposed  to 
become  effective  January  1,  1988.  Or- 
dinarily I  would  not  make  a  provision 
for  the  payment  of  that  pay  cost  in 
my  bill  but  wait  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  because  we  do  not 
know  yet  what  that  amount  will  be.  It 
is  estimated  that  amount  will  be  not 
more  than— it  may  be  more  than  $50 
million,  but  the  best  guess  now  is  that 
it  will  be  about  $50  million. 

In  order  to  achieve  that  purpose,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  filing  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of 
your  group  that  there  be  no  supple- 
mental appropriation  bills,  I  have  pro- 
posed that  a  reserve  be  set  up  to  be 
taken  from  the  appropriation  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  in  the 
amount  of  $50  milUon  to  be  used  for 
the  pay  increase  in  the  event  that  one 
does  come  into  existence.  In  the  event 
that  one  does  not  come  into  existence, 
the  funds  will  remain  available  for  ex- 
penditure to  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.   

Mr.  TAUKE.  At  the  current  time  in 
the  bill  there  is  no  provision  for  pay 
increase.  So  what  the  gentleman  is  at- 
tempting to  do  is  to  make  a  provision 
for  a  pay  increase  by  taking  money 
from  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
and  putting  it  in  a  separate  fund,  if 
you  will. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct,  the 
gentleman  Is  correct,  which  I  think  is 
good  budgeting  and  good  accoimting. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Steithouc]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

But  if  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  if  it  should  pass  then  the 
preceding  amendment  that  waj  on  the 
floor  wiU  then  become  the  amendment 


as  amended  in  which  all  we  do  is  shift 
$50  million  from  the  $603  million  as 
the  gentleman  intends  and  there  will 
be  no  cuts. 

Mr.  YATES.  There  will  be  no  cuts 
under  the  present  amendment.  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  group  in- 
tends to  offer  another  amendment 
with  a  further  cut.  Is  my  information 
correct? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  That  would  be 
correct.  If  there  is  stiU  a  point  of  order 
reserved,  it  would  seem  to  me 

Mr.  YATES.  No;  the  point  of  order 
has  been  overruled. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  If  the  gentleman 
would  continue  to  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  It  would  seem  to 
expedite  the  procedures  a  tremendous 
amount  if  the  gentleman  would  offer 
his  amendment  not  as  a  substitute  but 
as  an  amendment  to  stand  on  its  own 
values,  because  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  spirit  of  what  the  gentleman  is  at- 
tempting to  do  to  avoid  supplementals 
which  is  one  of  the  goals  of  our  group. 
This  will  accomplish  that,  but  it  will 
also  Just  cause  us  to  reoffer  the 
amendment  that  we  have  been  debat- 
ing because  we  still  would  like  an  op- 
portunity to  cut. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  say  that  even  if  I 
continue  to  use  it  as  a  substitute,  the 
gentleman's  group  still  gains  because 
you  Just  want  an  up  and  down  vote 
and  if  my  amendment  is  sustained 
then  you  will  have  lost  your  amend- 
ment but  you  will  have  gained  anyway. 
And  I  think  that  we  ought  to  vote  on 
it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  amendment. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  clearly 
the  substitute  is  designed  not  only  to 
achieve  the  goals  that  Mr.  Yates  out- 
lined but  also  is  designed  to  ensure 
that  we  do  not  have  a  clear  vote  on 
the  across-the-board  3.2-percent  cut. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

That  is  not  necessarily  true.  If  my 
amendment  is  voted  down  then  you 
wiU  have  a  clear  vote  on  your  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  will  be  happy  to  jrield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  actually  goes  beyond  what  the 
chairman  said.  The  reason  that  this 
amendment  is  required  in  order  to  do 
what  is  right  with  respect  to  the 
budget  is  that  the  302(b)  allocations 
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do  not  allow  for  a  supplemental  $50 
million  to  cover  this.  If  Mi-.  Upton's 
underlying  amendment  were  adopted, 
it  would  be  plently  of  room  to  deal 
with  the  subsequent  pay  increase. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  clarification. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  if  this  substi- 
tute passes  we  do  not  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  the  3.2  percent.  So  I  am  com- 
pelled to  oppose  the  substitute  or,  im- 
doubtedly,  we  will  have  to  get  into  a 
parliamentary  game  where  we  amend 
the  substitute.  But  until  we  get  to  that 
point,  I  have  to  oppose  the  substitute. 
It  is  imfortimate  that  earlier  when  I 
raised  the  issue  about  whether  or  not 
this  met  with  all  the  budgetary  guide- 
lines a  great  brouhaha  was  raised  that 
I  would  endeavor  to  question  whether 
or  not  this  appropriation  was  indeed 
within  the  budgetary  guidelines. 

Now  we  find  that  the  subcommittee 
itself  suggests  that  maybe  there  is  not 
enough  room  within  the  302(b)  alloca- 
tion to  accommodate  the  expected  ex- 
penditure. I  commend  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  chairman  for 
attempting  to  get  the  budget  within 
the  302(b)  allocation  levels  and  would 
support  that  as  a  freestanding  amend- 
ment. But  I  cannot  support  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  our  general  effort  to  hold 
down  the  growth  rate  in  spending. 

So  at  the  current  time  under  these 
circumstances  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment because  it  precludes  us  from  of- 
fering an  amendment  which  would 
reduce  the  increase  in  overall  spend- 
ing. As  a  freestanding  amendment,  it 
is  a  giant  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  that  is  not  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation now. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  srielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation,  if  we  accept- 
ed the  Tates  amendment  then  the 
gentleman  could  reoffer  his  amend- 
ment and  we  could  then  vote  on  it. 
That  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  quickest 
way  out  of  this  parliamentary  situa- 
tion.          

Mr.  TAUKE.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
the  only  way  we  can  get  a  freestanding 
vote  on  oiu-  amendment  is  if  we  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
suspect  that  that  is  the  method  that 
we  wlU  attempt  to  pursue. 

PARLIAMDITAaT  IXQUntY 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Yates  amendment  were  adopted  and 
then  on  the  subsequent  vote  it  was 
again  adopted,  would  it  be  then  within 
the  rights  of  the  proponents  of  the  3.2 
cut  to  offer  another  amendment  that 


would  allow  them  then  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  3.2-percent  reduction? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
that  it  appears  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  Chair  please  repeat  what  he  Just 
Indicated? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes.  The  Chair 
advises,  in  response  to  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  that  another  across-the- 
board  reduction  amendment  would  be 
in  order.   

Mr.  TAUKE.  So  if  we  accept  the 
Yates  amendment  and  then  vote  on 
the  substitute,  we  can  immediately 
come  back  with  the  same  amendment 
that  had  been  offered  earlier  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Upton]  and  that  amendment  would 
stUl  be  in  order? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  would  like  to  get  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  ruling  first  and 
then  I  will  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  asked  for  a  parliamen- 
tary ruling  and  the  committee  will  sus- 
pend while  the  Chair  studies  the  form 
of  the  two  amendments. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  a  ruling.  I  think 
we  have  worked  something  out. 

I  withdraw  my  request  for  a  ruling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry  is  withdrawn. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  I  am  told  that  if  I  were  to  with- 
draw my  amendment  at  this  point  that 
we  could  go  to  a  vote  on  the  Upton 
amendment  and  with  that  understand- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  amendment  being  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

This  amendment  would  do  great  harm  to 
many  essential  programs  and  particularly, 
those  which  deal  with  natural  resource  re- 
search. 

For  example,  the  amount  recommended  by 
this  bill  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  already 
$5.4  million  below  the  current  fiscal  year  fund- 
ing level.  Yet  tfie  gentleman's  amendment 
would  reduce  it  further  by  approximately  40 
percent 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  cor>ducting  some 
very  badly  needed  research  to  improve  Vne 
health  and  safety  conditions  of  our  coal 
mines.  Coal  mining  continues  to  t>e  ttie  most 
dangerous  occupation  in  tf>e  country  and  over 
one-half  million  mir>ers  suffer  from  the  crip- 
pling effects  of  black  lung  disease.  Sirfce 
1970,  outlays  for  black  lung  benefits  fiave  ex- 
ceeded $17  billk>n. 

While  the  gentleman  may  think  that  by  cut- 
ting ttiese  research  programs  he  will  reduce 
ttw  budget  deficit  I  woukl  submit  that  he 
woukl    only    be    aggravating    ttie    situation. 


Speriding  a  small  anwunt  annually  to  mitigate 
dust  in  the  mines,  for  example,  will  ultimately 
reduce  the  amounts  spent  on  black  lung  berv 
efits.  In  this  regard,  the  cost-benefit  ratio  is 
overwtielming. 

Also  affected  by  the  gentleman's  amerKi- 
ment  woukj  be  the  environmental  integrity  of 
the  Appalachian  Regkxi.  Through  Bureau  of 
Mines  research,  we  are  makirig  progress  in 
devek>pir>g  techrralogies  to  mitigate  ackJ  mir>e 
drainage  and  mine  subsidence.  And  yet  this 
amerxJment  would  slash  funding  available  for 
these  programs  and  as  such,  increase  Vne  ex- 
posure of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  to 
environmental  risk. 

The  amendment  would  also  reduce  the 
Energy  Department's  fossil  energy  research 
program  by  some  $45  million.  This  woukl  be 
an  extremely  shortsighted  thing  to  do. 

This  Natk>n  is  still  very  much  dependent 
upon  fossil  fuels  for  the  generatkxi  of  electrici- 
ty and  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  foreseea- 
ble future. 

Yet  tfie  gentleman's  amendment  would 
der^  consumers  tfie  t)er>efits  of  new  genera- 
tk)ns  of  cleaner  and  more  efficient  combustion 
systems.  This  wouki  be  a  great  disservice  to 
ger>erations  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
no  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RXCORDKD  VOTE 

Mr.     UPTON.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was   taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  189,  noes 
225,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  316] 
AYES— 189 


Andrews 

Derrick 

Herger 

Archer 

DeWlne 

HUer 

Anney 

DioOuardi 

HoUoway 

Baker 

Doman  (CA) 

Hopkins 

BaJlenger 

Dreter 

Houghton 

Barnard 

Duncan 

Hubbard 

Bartlett 

Dyson 

Hughes 

Barton 

Eckart 

Hunter 

Bateman 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hutto 

Bates 

Emerson 

Hyde 

Bennett 

Erdrelch 

Inhofe 

Bentley 

FaweU 

Ireland 

BUlrakls 

Fields 

Jacobs 

BlUey 

Fish 

Jeffords 

Boehlert 

FUppo 

Jenkins 

Boulter 

Prenzel 

Johnson  (CT) 

Broomrield 

Prost 

Kaslch 

Brown  (CO) 

GaUecly 

Kolbe 

Buechner 

GaUo 

Konnyu 

Bunnlns 

Oekas 

Kyi 

Burton 

Olbbons 

Callahan 

Gingrich 

LatU 

Carper 

OUckman 

Leach  (lA) 

Chandler 

Ooodlint 

Leath(-rX) 

Cheney 

Oradlaon 

Lent 

Clinker 

Orandy 

Lewis  (PL) 

CoaU 

Oret« 

Ughtfoot 

Coble 

Oundenon 

Lott 

Coleman  (MO) 

HaU(OH) 

Lujan 

Combest 

HalUTX) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Cooper 

HamUton 

Crals 

Hammerschmldt  Mack 

Crane 

Hansen 

MacKay 

IJannemeyer 

HarrU 

Madlgan 

Daub 

Hastert 

Marlenee 

Davis  (IL) 

Heney 

Martin  (IL) 

DeLay 

Henry 

McCandleas 

McCollum 

McOrath 

McMUlan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

MlUer  (WA) 

Mollnarl 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Neal 

Nichols 

NIelson 

Olln 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

PurseU 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

RInaldo 


Ackerman 


Alexander 

Annunslo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bellenson 

Bereuter 

Herman 

BevUI 

Biaggl 

BUbray 

Boggs 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Campbell 

Cardln 

Carr 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DePazio 

Dellums 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Espy 

Evans 

FaaceU 


Rltter 
Roberta 
Robinson 
Roemer 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Russo 
Salkl 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schuette 
Schuize 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Slsisky 
Skaggs 
Skelton 
SUughter  (VA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 
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Fazio 

Feighan 

Florio 

FocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oe]denson 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarinl 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

H(x;hbrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Johnson  (SD> 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Keiuiedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leiand 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Liplnski 

Lloyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

liowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matful 

Mavroules 

Ma^rall 

McCloskey 


Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
SwlndaU 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Opton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weber 
Weldon 
Wortley 
WyUe 
Young  (FL) 


McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McMUIen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA> 

MlUer  (OH) 

Mlneta 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

PanetU 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (ID 

Price  (NO 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sikorskl 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 


Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Traflcant 

Traxler 


0daU 

Vento 

Viadosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Wazman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 


WaUatns 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK> 
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Anderson 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonier  (MI) 

Conyers 

Courter 

Ouilel 


Flake 

Frank 

Gephardt 

Kemp 

Livingston 

McEwen 

Owens  (DT) 


Pepper 

Richardson 

Solan 

Tauzin 

Towns 


D  1705 

Mr.  ENGLISH  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  SKAGGS  and  Mr.  MADIGAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1720 

AMENDMSirr  OnVRED  BY  MR.  ITITOM 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  requested  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  YATES.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  the 
gentleman  propose  to  do  with  his 
amendment?  Is  this  the  2-percent  cut? 

Mr.  UPTON.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  YATES.  This  is  the  same 
amendment  as  was  just  defeated, 
except  that  it  reduces  the  amount  set 
to  be  cut  to  2  percent? 

Mr.  UPTON.  That  is  correct.  \ 

Mr.  YATE^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Uptoh:  Page 
77,  after  line  10,  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  314.  Each  amount  appropriated  by 
thU  Act  that  Is  not  required  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  a  provision  of  law  is  reduced  by  2 
percent. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  more  than  1  minute  in 
these  5  minutes  I  have.  I  know  that 
the  hour  is  growing  long.  It  is  now 


5:20,  but  I  would  Just  like  to  point  out 
three  things.  Yesterday  this  body 
failed  to  reduce  expenditures  in  the 
Energy  and  Water  Appropriation  by 
1.7  percent  across  the  t>oard.  Just  now 
we  narrowly  were  defeated  on  the  3.2- 
percent  amendment. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  reduce  it 
across  the  board  by  2  percent. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port this.  I  would  also  urge  that  we  do 
not  need  to  have  the  lengthy  debate 
that  we  have  had  on  the  last  one. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for 
a  vote  on  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  It. 

RKCOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered.  The 
vote  was  taken  by  electronic  device 
and  there  were— ayes  202.  noes  210, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  2171 


AYES— 202 


Andrews 

PaweU 

Ughtfoot 

Archer 

Feighan 

Upinskl 

Armey 

Fields 

Lott 

Badham 

Fish 

LuJan 

Baker 

FUppo 

Luken.  Thomas 

Ballenger 

Prenzel 

Lukens,  Donald 

Barnard 

Frost 

Lungren 

Bartlett 

GaUegly 

Mark 

Barton 

GaUo 

MacKay 

Bateman 

Gekas 

Madlgan 

Bates 

Gibbons 

Bennett 

Gingrich 

Martin  (IL) 

Bentley 

Olicltman 

McCandless 

Bilirakis 

Goodling 

McCoUum 

BlUey 

Gradison 

McOrath 

Boehlert 

Grandy 

McMUlan  (NO 

Boulter 

Gregg 

Meyers 

Broomfield 

Gunderson 

Michel 

Brown  (CO) 

Hall  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

Buechner 

HaU(TX) 

Mollnarl 

Bunning 

Hamilton 

Montgomery 

Burton 

Hammerschmldt  Moorhead 

Callahan 

Hansen 

Neal 

Carper 

Harris 

NIelson 

Chandler 

Hastert 

Olin 

Cheney 

Hefley 

Oxley 

dinger 

Henry 

Packard 

Coats 

Herger 

Parrls 

Coble 

HUer 

Pashayan 

Coleman  (MO) 

Holloway 

Patterson 

Combest 

Hopkins 

Penny 

Cooper 

Houghton 

Petri 

Courter 

Hubbard 

Porter 

Craig 

Hughes 

PurseU 

Oane 

Hunter 

Ravenel 

Dannemeyer 

Hutto 

Ray 

Daub 

Hyde 

Rhode* 

Davis  (IL) 

Inhofe 

Ridge 

Davis  (MI) 

Ireland 

Rinaldo 

DeLay 

Jacobs 

Rltter 

Derrick 

Jeffords 

Roberts 

DeWine 

Johnson  (CT) 

Robinson 

Dickinson 

Kaaich 

Roemer 

DioGuardi 

Kolbe 

Roth 

Doman  (CA) 

Konnyu 

Roukema 

Dreier 

Kyi 

Rowland  (CT) 

Duncan 

Lagomarslno 

Rowland  (GA) 

Dyson 

LatU 

Russo 

Eckart 

Leach  (lA) 

SaUU 

Edwards  (OK) 

Leath  (TX) 

Saxton 

Emerson 

Lent 

Schaefer 

English 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schneider 

Erdrelch 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schroeder 

UMI 
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SehiMtU 

Smith.  Robert 

Sehutea 

(NH> 

Taylor 

SoiMnlwvniier 

Smith.  Robert 

Thoaas(CA> 

Sharp 

(OR) 

Upton 

Shsv 

Snowe 

Valentine 

Shumw 

Sokmon 

VanderJact 

ShtMlar 

Volkmer 

BUiks 

Spratt 

VueanoTleh 

l»mff» 

StalUnga 

Walker 

Skeltoi 

Weber 

Slattery 

Stenholm 

Weldoo 

Omuchter  (VA) 

Stump 

Wortley 

8&ilth(NX) 

SUDdquM 

Wylle 

amtta  (NJ) 

Sweeney 

Tounc  (FL) 

SBiith.  Denny 

Swlndall 

(C«> 

Tallon 
NOE8-310 

A.*«»w.«» 

OeJdniMn 

Murtha 

Akaka 

Oilman 

Myers 

Alesaader 

Oonnka 

Nade 

Annunslo 

Natcher 

Anthony 

Orant 

Nelson 

Appteflate 

Ctoay(IL) 

Nichols 

A«rin 

Oray(PA) 

Nowak 

Atkin 

Oreen 

Oakar 

AnColn 

Ouarlnl 

Oberstar 

B^^lfiitw 

Hmi^ttr 

Obey 

Bereuter 

HawUna 

Ortls 

Bennao 

Hayes  (IL) 

Owens  (NT) 

BevUl 

Hayes  (LA) 

Panetu 

Biam 

Hetoer 

Pease 

BObray 

Hertel 

Felosl 

Boos 

Hochbrueckner 

Perkins 

Booker 

Horton 

PickeU 

BonU 

Howard 

Ptckle 

Boeoo 

Hoyer 

Price  (IL) 

Boucher 

Huckaby 

Price  (NO 

Boxer 

Johnson  (SD) 

Qulllen 

Brennan 

Jones  (NO 

Rahall 

Brook! 

Jones  <TN) 

Rancel 

Brown  (CA) 

Jonu 

Recula 

Brace 

Kankwskl 

Rodino 

Bryant 

Kaptur 

Roe 

Kastenmeler 

ROfCTS 

Kennedy 

Rose 

CampbeU 

Kennelly 

Rostenkowikl 

Ovdin 

Klldee 

Roybal 

Out 

Klecska 

Sabo 

Cbapoian 

Kolter 

Savace 

Chappell 

Kostmayer 

Sawyer 

CSarfce 

LaPalce 

Scheuer 

Clay 

Snhumer 

Coelho 

Lantos 

Slkoraki 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Skeen 

Colllne 

Lehman  (FL) 

Slauchter  (NT) 

Conte 

Leland 

Smith  (FL) 

Conyen 

Levin  (Id) 

Smith  (LA) 

Levlne(CA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Coyne 

Lewis  (OA) 

St  Germain 

Crockett 

Lloyd 

Stanen 

Darden 

Lowery(CA) 

Stark 

del*  Dana 

LowTy(WA) 

Stokes 

Deraaio 

Stratton 

DeUiima 

Markey 

StiuMs 

Dicks 

Martin  (NT) 

Synar 

Dta«eU 

Martlnes 

Thomas  (OA) 

DUon 

Matsul 

Torrlcelli 

Donnelly 

liavToules 

Trmflcant 

Dortan(ND> 

MaaoU 

Trmzler 

Dowdy 

McCloskey 

UdaU 

McCurdy 

Vento 

Durbin 

MnDade 

Vlscloaky 

Dwyer 

McHtich 

Walcren 

DymaUy 

UcMlUen  (ICD) 

Watklns 

early 

Mfume 

Waxman 

Edwards  (CA) 

lCk» 

Weiss 

bpy 

lIiller(CA> 

Wheat 

Kvau 

Miller  (OH) 

Wtalttaker 

Pa«xU 

Mtaieta 

Whltten 

FaA> 

Moakley 

Williams 

Fterto 

MoDohan 

Wilson 

FtotftettA 

Moody 

Wise 

Foley 

Morella 

Wolf 

Ford  (MI) 

MorTlaoo(CT) 

Wolpe 

FofdCTH) 

MorTlaan(WA) 

Tales 

Oaida 

MraMk 

Tatron 

Ovdoa 

Murphy 

Tauiw(AK) 

NOT  VOTINO-31 

Andenon 

Ocphardt 

Rlchaittan 

Boland 

Jenkins 

Solars 

Boner  <TN) 

ITitwtp 

Swift 

Bonier  (Id) 

Urtnaston 

Tauiin 

DaoM 

McEwen 

Torres 

nake 

Owens  (DD 

Towns 

tank 

Pepper 

Wyden 

a  1735 

lii.  LEWIS  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Tatss].  the  cliairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with 
me  if  he  is  willing. 

Bir.  Chairman,  last  year  Congress 
passed  historic  wild  and  scenic  river 
legislation  which  designated  the 
Cache  La  Poudre  River  as  Colorado's 
first  wild  and  scenic  river.  As  part  of 
that  bill,  specific  authorization  was  ap- 
proved which  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  through  the  Forest 
Service  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
Cache  La  Poudre  as  it  flowed  through 
the  city  of  Fort  Collins  for  possible 
designation  as  a  national  recreation 
area.  Part  of  the  cost  of  this  study  is 
to  be  borne  by  city  and  county  offi- 
cials. The  Forest  Service  has  hesitated 
to  proceed  because  the  study  area  is 
Just  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
Roosevelt  National  Forest  and  the 
Service  is  not  clear  about  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity 
to  make  clear  that  Congress  plainly 
wanted  this  study  to  be  completed  by 
the  Forest  Service  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  99-590.  Specifically,  my 
hope  is  that  we  can  point  out  that 
within  total  amounts  of  available 
funds  provided  for  State  and  private 
forestry  in  H.R.  2712,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  funds  designated  for  specific 
special  projects,  the  Forest  Service  will 
proceed  with  this  study  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Is  this  the  chairman's  understanding 
of  the  situation? 

lyfr.  TATES.  Mr.  chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  the  funds.  If  they  have, 
that  is  my  understanding. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  live  in  the 
"energy  bett"  of  the  United  States,  the  vast 
Midwest  coal  reserves.  Oil  shortages  in  the 
early  1970's  showed  all  Americans  the  critical 
reialionship  between  ttw  ocxx  of  energy  and 
our  Natkxi's  ecorx>mic  well  t>eir)g.  Americans 
for  the  first  time  began  to  realize  our  Nation's 
future  arxJ  prosperity  depend  In  part  on  ade- 
quate eriergy  supplies,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Most  critics  expect  substantial  new  in- 
creases in  the  prices  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  as 
our  (iomestic  reserves  continue  to  be  deplet- 
ed. It  is  dear  that  producing  onA  maintaining 
reliable  supplies  of  energy  for  the  future  are  of 
vital  importance  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tf>e  only  solution  to  our 
energy  crisis  lies  in  using  our  enormous  coal 
resources,  which  amounts  to  three-quarters  of 


America's  proven  energy  reserve.  We  have 
more  Btu's  in  coal  in  the  United  States  than 
the  Mideast  has  oil.  But  ours  is  in  a  aoKd 
state. 

In  my  district  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  nuctear 
power  even  at  its  maximum  usage,  will  supply 
only  40  percent  of  the  er>ergy  re(^ired  In  the 
future.  Sixty  percent  of  our  power  needs  will 
be  deperxtont  on  <»al.  This  means  we  must 
find  a  way  to  bum  our  vast  coai  reserves,  and 
do  so  in  a  dean  and  efficient  manner,  and 
take  advantage  of  coal's  kjw  arxl  stable  costs. 
Our  Nation  (»n  move  steadily  Into  greater 
energy  self-sufficiency  arxl  pricing  stability 
which  is  essential  to  America's  economic 
growth  and  development 

Mr.  Chairman,  new  dean  coal  burning  tech- 
nologies can  pay  off  in  ttie  years  ahead  for  all 
Americans.  Let's  support  coal  f(x  the  future. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  Interior  Appropriations  t)ill 
for  fiscal  year  1988. 

Although  I  am  aware  of  tne  severe  budget 
constraints  iaanQ  tf>e  Appropriatiorfs  Commit- 
tee, I  am  particularly  concerned  at>out  the 
amount  of  furxling  requested  for  tf>e  lar>d  arxl 
watsr  cortservation  fund,  tt>e  historic  preserva- 
tion fund,  and  the  critical  Issues  fund  of  the 
national  trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

Dollar  for  dollar,  ttiese  programs  have  given 
ttie  American  taxpayer  a  very  go(xl  return  on 
their  investment.  This  Investment  In  our  natu- 
ral, cultural  artd  historic  resources  is  otye  well 
worth  continuing. 

The  critical  Issues  fund  was  established  In 
1984  when  Congress  appropnated  S500,000 
to  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
to  enable  the  trust  to  award  grants  to  public 
agencies  and  otfier  preservation  organizations 
to  find  solutions  to  critical  problems  affecting 
urban  areas  arxl  rural  communities.  Since  tfiat 
bme,  Vne  National  Trust  has  awarded  35 
grants  for  projects  in  16  States.  For  example, 
in  Butte,  MT,  a  CIF  grant  enabled  the  comple- 
tion of  a  plan  featuring  the  city's  mining  past 
in  an  urt>an  culture  pari(  that  will  help  attract 
tourists  and  strengthen  a  lagging  economy.  A 
grant  to  Roanoke,  VA,  enabled  this  city  to  im- 
plement a  program  that  lnclu(ied  Its  citizens 
as  an  Integral  part  in  the  plannlr>g  process  of 
ttie  city's  future  devekiprnent.  Arx)tt>er  grant 
helped  Philadelphia  Integrate  historic  preser- 
vatmn  into  Its  downt(}wn  (Jevetopment  plan.  In 
rural  Anson  County,  NC,  a  CIF  grant  helped 
establish  a  job  training  program  in  Ixxjsing 
restoration  for  unemployed  workers.  As  you 
can  see,  integratirig  historic  preservation  with 
devetopment  has  t>een  the  mainstay  of  tt)is 
program.  The  mcxJest  amount  given  to  this 
program  has  obviously  gone  a  long  way  and  I 
siricerely  hope  that  (Dorigress  recognizes  the 
Impcxtance  and  need  f(x  a  such  a  program. 

The  historic  preservation  fund  was  estab- 
lished In  1 976  to  provide  a  continual  source  of 
furwjirfg  for  historic  preservation  grants.  Fi- 
nanced through  a  portion  of  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  [003]  revenues,  ttie  historic  preserva- 
tkxi  fund  is  auttiorized  at  a  level  of  $150  mil- 
Non  a  year  but  has  only  received,  through  the 
appropriations  process,  on  average,  S25  mil- 
lion. CXirrently,  the  unappropriated  balance  is 
over  $1  billion.  However,  tfirough  ttie  years 
ttie  historic  preservation  fund  has  enabled 
kx:al  governments  to  match  funds  to  survey 
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and  document  buildings  of  historic  or  architec- 
tural significance.  It  is  ttie  historic  preservation 
fund  which  provide  the  Information  and  guid- 
ance to  local  governments  through  State  tiis- 
toric  preservstion  officers  to  plac»  buikjings 
on  the  National  Register  of  Histonc  Places.  In 
Bisbee,  AZ,  it  was  the  histork:  preservation 
fund  whteh  enabled  a  kx»l  government  pres- 
ervation commisskjn  to  teach  reskJents  how 
to  take  care  of  turn  of  the  century  buildings 
trimmed  in  copper  in  this  copper  mining  town. 
In  San  Diego,  CA,  local  reskJents  have  used 
funding  for  historic  preservatkjn  to  gather  in- 
formation to  designate  an  historic  district  In  a 
Chinese  neigborhood.  In  King  County.  WA,  the 
hist(Xic  preservation  fund  has  assisted  in  ttie 
documentation  and  preservatkjn  of  significant 
properties  ranging  from  an  Indian  archeotogi- 
cal  site  to  an  iron  truss  bridge.  Unf(xtunately, 
ttie  severe  decline  In  Federal  (X)mmitment  lias 
put  our  national  preservation  program  in  jeop- 
ardy. Consequently,  many  Important  projects 
have  gone  unfunded  and  we  are  at  risk  of 
k}sing  Important  properties  of  national  signifi- 
cance. It  Is  again  my  hope  that  the  House  at 
least  appreciates  the  importance  of  address- 
ing some  of  these  very  critical  restoration 
needs. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund  is  yet 
anottier  vitally  important  program  dedkated  to 
preserving  our  countiys  natural  heritage.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Park  Servk^  whfch  ad- 
ministers the  grants  to  States  program  under 
ttie  LWCF,  33,886  projects  have  been  funded 
through  the  program  as  of  January  30,  1987. 
The  Federal  Government  has  made  available 
just  over  $3  billk>n  to  Uiese  projects  since 
1965,  an  amount  whrch  was  not  only  matched 
but  often  surpassed  by  state  and  local  funds. 
As  a  result  of  these  grants,  some  2,330,068 
acres  have  been  acquired  In  6.739  projects 
and  fadlities  developed  in  over  23,000 
projects.  Unfortunately,  due  to  development 
pressures  our  open  spaces  are  disappearing 
at  an  alarming  rate.  State  grants  are  just  one 
portion  of  the  LWCF  and  I  am  very  disappoint- 
ed to  learn  ttiat  the  committee  has  zeroed  out 
funding  for  this  portion  of  the  program.  There 
are  many  benefits  to  be  gained  fi'om  an  effec- 
tive land  acxjuisition  program  and  I  tiope  ttiat 
ttie  Ck)ngress  will  see  fit  to  restore  at  least 
some  portion  of  the  State  grant  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  less  than  3  months  ago,  the 
House  agreed,  by  a  vote  of  416  to  5,  to 
extend  the  land  and  water  conservation  fijnd 
for  25  years  and  just  Monday,  June  22,  the 
House  approved  by  vok^e  vote  an  extensk>n 
of  ttie  historic  preservation  fund.  This  is  a  very 
significant  action  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  conveys 
an  important  message.  Quite  simply,  we  must 
find  a  way  to  match  these  actions  with  fiscal 
commitment  if  ««  are  to  preserve  our  natural, 
historic,  and  cultural  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  critk»l  issues  hind,  the 
historic  preservation  fund,  and  ttie  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  have  proven  to  be 
important  and  vital  components  of  our  nation- 
al preservation  program  and  I  tiope  ttiat  we 
will  be  able  to  work  together  in  the  future  to 
ensure  that  these  very  wortwhile  programs 
receive  ttie  attention  and  consxleration  ttiey 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  commerxl  ttie  Interior 
Appropriations   Committee   and   its   leaders, 


Chairman  Yates  and  Vk»  Chairman  Requla, 
for  ttieir  work  on  ttiis  bill.  In  general,  this  is  an 
excellent  bill. 

Earlier  this  year  I  submitted  testimony  ex- 
pressing my  support  for  a  numtier  of  important 
programs  urxJer  ttie  jurisdic^tion  of  this  sut)- 
(Xjmmittee.  I  am  pleased  that  ttie  subcommit- 
tee lias  preserved  an  effec:ting  funding  level 
for  the  National  Endowments  for  ttie  Arts  and 
Humanities.  Ttie  sut)c»mmittee  has  also  pre- 
sented funding  for  several  Important  energy 
conservation  research  and  devekjpment  pro- 
grams. These  R&D  pr(jgrams  have  Ijeen  tre- 
mendously successful,  saving  taxpayers  as 
much  as  $2,000  for  every  dollar  spent  The 
subcommittee  has  also  supported  funding  for 
State  and  local  forestry  programs  ttiat  help 
farmers  and  other  private  landowners  maxi- 
mize yields  and  Improve  productivity  qn  ttieir 
woodlots.  UncJer  difficult  tiudget  gukjellnes,  I 
think  ttie  subcommittee  has  done  pretty  well. 
So  on  the  wtiole  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  a  good  bill.  However,  I  want  to 
voice  my  corwerns  atx)ut  ttie  clean  coal  tedv 
nology  proposal  contained  In  ttie  tiill. 

Ttie  (X)mmittee  has  recommended  $50  mil- 
Ikxi  in  fiscal  year  1988,  $200  millk>n  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  and  $100  millk>n  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  I've  drafted  an  amendment  that  woukj 
strike  ttie  $300  million  In  out-year  funding  for 
dean  coal,  t)ut  after  consulting  with  a  numtier 
of  Members  I  have  dedded  not  to  offer  it 

I  tiave  prevk>usly  supported  ttie  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Program,  despite  ttie  fact  ttiat 
there  have  t>een  many  problems  with  it  We've 
spent  a  tot  of  money  and  not  gotten  much  out 
of  the  program.  Funds  have  not  been  targeted 
to  retrofit  programs,  and  EPA  has  been  left 
out  of  the  dedsonmaking  process.  This  year 
ttie  committee,  under  ttie  leadership  of  Mr. 
Conte.  has  taken  steps  to  improve  this  situa- 
tion. However,  at  this  point,  I  don't  think  we 
ought  to  rush  ahead  with  a  400-percent  in- 
crease in  ttie  program. 

The  type  of  fiinding  increase  approved  by 
the  committee  woukJ  make  sense  if  ttie  Clean 
Coal  Program  were  coupled  with  specific  time- 
tables f(X  emissions  reductions.  In  fact  last 
year  the  Republkan  92  Group  task  force  on 
acad  rain  proposed  coupling  dean  coal  with 
emissions  reductions.  Without  such  linkage, 
however,  we  could  have  a  $350  millton  pro- 
gram ttiat  demonstrates  all  kinds  of  ntoe  new 
techniques  for  burning  coal  deanly  without 
any  requirement  ttiat  ttiey  t>e  used. 

The  committee  proposal  would  also  make 
sense  if  I  sensed  some  change  In  the  attitude 
of  my  colleagues  wtio  oppose  emissions  re- 
ductions. However,  it's  ttie  same  old  story. 
Last  year  we  had  a  t>ipartisan  add  rain  bill 
with  172  cosponsors  that  passed  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Environment  Yet  it  was 
never  even  conskjered  by  ttie  full  (X)mmittee. 
I  find  it  rather  confijsing  that  gung-ho  sup- 
porters of  ttie  Clean  Coal  Program  are  sttong- 
ly  opposed  to  emisskDns  reductions.  If  you 
don't  want  to  reduce  emisstons,  wtiy  spend 
$350  millton  to  devetop  reti-ofit  technology  that 
will  achieve  ttiese  reductions? 

Back  in  1984,  when  Congress  set  askle 
$750  millton  for  the  clean  coal  technotogy  re- 
serve. Members  from  ttie  Norttieast  were  as- 
sured ttiat  this  was  a  step  toward  emlsskans 
reductions.  We  supported  the  proposal  in  an 
attempt  to  offer  an  olive  branch  to  our  col- 


leagues from  ttie  Mtowest  We  recognizad  that 
an  ack)  rain  t)ill  would  cause  oconortic  dtarup- 
tion  In  high-sulfur  coal  States,  and  many  of  us 
supported  the  Clean  Coal  Program  in  order  to 
cushton  ttiat  impact 

In  return  fcx  ttiat  support  we  hoped  that 
Members  fi^om  the  Mklwest  wouW  conskjer 
our  drcumstances.  Unfortunately,  Mombors 
opposing  acto  deposition  control  legislatkin 
are  as  strongly  opposed  as  ever. 

I  grew  up  in  Vermont,  wtiere  the  environ- 
mental ettik:  is  ingrained  in  all  of  us.  And 
ttiat's  wtiy  we're  upset  about  inaction  on  add 
rain.  Redudng  add  rain  is  completely  t>eyond 
our  (»ntrol,  yet  we  tiave  to  live  with  ttie  con- 
sequences. 

There  is  another  issue  at  work  here,  too. 
Mkiwestemers  have  raised  the  questton  of 
e(x>nomto  ec^uity.  We  are  tokj  ttiat  an  add  rain 
bill  would  disproportionately  harm  ttie  econo- 
my of  (X>al  produdng  Industrial  States.  Wtiat 
about  ttie  economk;  vitality  of  Norttieastem 
States  that  are  greatiy  dependent  on  ttie  qual- 
ity of  ttieir  environment  for  agriculture  and 
tourism? 

Vermont  ranks  ttiird  in  the  Nation  in  the  per- 
centage of  jot>s  created  t>y  tourism.  But  ttiat 
t(XJrism  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  natural 
attributes  now  threatened  by  add  rain,  induct- 
ing our  forests  and  streams. 

I  don't  want  to  give  the  impresston  ttiat  ttie 
damage  caused  by  acki  predpitation  Is  limited 
to  the  Northeast  In  fact  its  a  national  prob- 
lem. Western  alpine  environments,  souttiem 
Appalachian  forests  and  southeastern  lakes 
also  are  affected.  It's  just  that  the  Northeast  is 
most  susceptible  and  thus  the  damage  is  far- 
ther atong  than  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 
That  is  why  Members  from  these  regkxw 
ought  to  be  out  fix)nt  in  endorsing  an  add  rain 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues who  support  the  Clean  Coai  Program 
but  oppose  emisstons  contrcjls  wouUi  appreci- 
ate the  good  faith  effort  we're  making  in  not 
trying  to  strike  this  clean  coal  money.  I  hope 
that  ttie  same  spirit  of  cooperation  will  prevail 
wtien  efforts  are  made  later  ttiis  year  to 
strengttien  ttie  Clean  Air  Act 

There  will  tie  a  bill  in  the  House  later  ttiis 
year  to  address  ttie  ozone  nonattainment 
problem.  This  will  be  a  vehtole  for  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments.  At  that  time,  please  remem- 
ber that  we  dto  not  try  to  kill  the  Clean  Coal 
Program  and  wortc  with  us  to  craft  a  responsi- 
ble national  acto  rain  bill  to  address  this  na- 
ttonal  problem. 

I  want  to  put  all  Members  cxi  notice  now.  If 
the  House  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  up  or  down  on  an  add  rain  bill  by  ttie 
end  of  this  sesston,  I  will  tie  on  this  ftoor  next 
year  leading  efforts  to  resdnd  the  $300  millton 
in  fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal  year  1989  dean 
coal  funding  contained  in  ttiis  bill. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the 
House  is  consklering  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciatton  to  the  ctiairman  of  ttie 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Yates  and  the  memtiers  of 
the  Intertor  Appropriation  Subcommittee  for 
ttieir  constoeration  of  ttie  continuing  concern 
of  Members  from  some  coastal  States  over 
the  Department  of  the  Intertor's  Five-Year 
Plan  for  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  on  our  Outer 
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Continantal  Shelf.  The  committee's  report  rec- 
ognlzas  that  ttw  affected  States  have  serious 
waafvtioni  ibout  the  potential  environmentai 
impact  of  tfw  plan  on  their  coastal  resources. 
it  urges  Secretary  Model  to  work  with  coastal 
States  representatives  to  try  to  resolve  the 
many  remaining  problems  associated  with  ttw 
plan. 

This  program,  wfiich  becomes  effective  at 
ttie  end  of  this  weeit.  presents  serious  prob- 
lems for  States  such  as  Florida.  During  the 
last  year  we  have  tried  to  wrorfc  out  many  of 
these  issues.  Unfortunately,  despite  these  ef- 
forts, the  proposed  final  plan  reflects  only 
some  of  our  recommendations  while  major 
Issues  remain  unresolved.  As  ttte  program 
progresses,  lease  sale-t>y-lease  sale,  I  know 
that  representatives  of  affected  States  will  be 
giving  fuN  consideration  to  ail  possitile  alterna- 
tives, such  as  moratoria,  for  making  ciKxMca- 
tions  to  the  plan. 

In  the  interim,  prior  to  tfw  plan's  effective 
date,  I  have  orKe  again  submitted  my  reconv 
mandations  to  the  Secretary  akx)g  with  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  ttie  Fkykla  Legislature,  ttie 
Goverrxy,  and  the  cabinet  in  oppositwn  to  ttie 
plan.  I  have  inckJded  these  here  for  ttie  infor- 
matkxi  of  my  colieagues. 

Houss  or  Rkprxskrtativks, 
WathingUm,  DC,  June  23,  1987. 
Hon.  Donald  P.  Hookl, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Interior,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

Dka«  Ma.  SacBSTAaT:  Aa  you  know,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has  re- 
ported Fiscal  Tear  1988  fundlns  for  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  The  Committee's 
report  on  the  legislation  (H.  Kept.  100-171) 
dtsniiew  Its  concern  that  the  Department 
of  Interior  has  failed  to  resolve  the  conflict 
aaaodated  with  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  the 
outer  continental  shelf.  The  report  further 


"The  Committee  encourages  the  Secre- 
tary to  continue  discussions  with  represent- 
atives of  coastal  states  to  try  to  resolve 
many  of  the  problems  associated  with  his 
new  five-year  leasing  plan  and  to  report  on 
a  quarterly  ImlsIs  on  the  progress  made  in  re- 
solving the  long-term  leasing  status  of  these 
areas." 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  your  proposal 
continues  to  t>e  of  serious  concern  to  me.  At 
this  time,  both  the  Florida  legislature,  the 
governor  and  the  Cabinet  have  adopted  res- 
olutions in  opposition  to  the  plan,  which  I 
consider  another  Indication  that  the  De- 
partment has  not  t>alanced  the  concerns  of 
the  state  for  Its  own  resources  with  the  na- 
tion's oU  and  gas  development  program. 

The  Five- Year  Program  for  Oil  and  Oas 
Leasing  technically  goes  Into  effect  at  the 
end  of  this  week.  I  recognize  that  many  of 
the  recommendations  affecting  Florida  were 
adopted  by  the  Department.  Unfortunately, 
aeveral  important  areas  still  remain  in  the 
plan. 

The  first  is  that  portion  of  the  originally 
mandated  congressional  buffer  from  Apa- 
lacbioola  to  Panama  City.  All  of  the  original 
buffer  areas  must  l>e  deferred  from  the  five- 
year  plan  if  we  are  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection for  tills  area.  There  are  other  suffi- 
drat  areas  of  Interest  that  can  be  explored 
without  putting  ApalachlcoU  Bay  at  risk. 
Until  those  areas  are  thoroughly  investigat- 
ed there  is  no  need  to  consider  opening  new 


SeooDd.  that  portion  of  the  congressional 
buffer  lietween  2S  and  26  degrees  north  lati- 


tude remains  of  concern.  Recognizing  that 
the  area  Is  deferred  In  lease  116.  I  urge  you 
to  continue  the  exclusion  throughout  the 
five-year  term  to  ensure  adequate  protec- 
tion of  coastal  and  marine  resources  in  the 
area. 

And.  finally,  the  proposed  expansion  Into 
the  Dry  Tortugas,  the  Florida  Keys  and 
Straits  of  Florida  Is  unacceptable. 

I,  once  again,  urge  you  to  reconsider  some 
of  the  decisions  which  have  been  made  af- 
fecting Florida.  I  would  be  happy  to  discuss 
these  Issues  with  you  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

AllDT  laZLARD. 

Saif  ATX  CoNCuaanrr  RasoLunoH  No.  1010 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  currently  considering 
whether  to  lease  for  oil  development  federal 
waters  within  3  miles  of  the  Florida  Keys' 
Atlantic  Coast  and  within  10  mUes  of  Flor- 
ida's Oulf  Coast,  including  the  Everglades 
and  the  Florida  Keys'  coastline,  and 

Whereas,  Florida's  beaches  axe  a  major 
tourist  attraction,  as  well  as  a  prime  factor 
in  the  high  quality  of  life  Florida  offers  her 
people,  and 

Whereas,  the  commercial  and  sports  fish- 
ing activities  of  residents  and  tourists  of 
Florida  depend  on  clean  and  biologically 
productive  ocean  waters,  and 

Whereas,  offshore  oil  development  near 
Florida's  coast  will  place  the  state's  sensi- 
tive marine  environment  and  economy  at 
risk:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Stale  of  Flor- 
ida, the  House  of  Representatives  Concur- 
ring, That  the  Florida  Legislature  urges  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  remove  from  the  5-year 
(1987-lWl)  Outer  Continental  Shelf  OU 
and  Oas  Leasing  Program  all  waters  off  the 
coast  of  the  Florida  Keys  and  the  Ever- 
glades (east  of  longitude  80'  W.  and  south  of 
latitude  25'  N.  and  the  Straits  of  Florida 
Planning  Area)  and  impose  a  30-mile.  5-year 
federal  coastal  buffer  around  the  State  of 
Florida  in  order  to  protect  Florida's  coastal 
resoures:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  l>e 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior. 

State  op  Florida— Rksolutioii 

Whereas  the  State  of  Florida  does  not 
object  to  ecologically  sound  exploration  and 
development  of  offshore  petroleum  re- 
sources, provided  that  such  exploration,  ex- 
traction and  transportation  activities  can  l>e 
imdertaken  without  endangering  Florida's 
sensitive  marine  and  coastal  resources;  and 

Whereas  Florida's  economic  well-l>elng. 
natival  beauty,  and  quality  of  life  are  all  in- 
extricably linked  to  the  State's  marine  and 
coastal  resources:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  issued  the  Proposed  Pinal 
5-year  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Oil  and  Gas 
Leasing  Program  (mid- 1987  to  mid- 1992). 
which  includes  three  planning  areas  off  the 
coast  of  Florida;  the  South  Atlantic,  the 
Straits  of  Florida,  and  the  Eastern  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  a  separate  action  is  also  pro- 
posing to  offer  58.9  million  acres  in  the 
Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  lease  in  Novem- 
ber 1988  under  Proposed  Sale  116;  and 

Whereas  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  mandates  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  balance  the  need  to  develop 
offahore  resources  with  the  need  to  protect 


sensitive  marine  envlronmenta  and  coastal 
economies;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Proposed  Final  5-year  Leasing  Program  and 
Proposed  Sale  116  do  not  demonstrate  ade- 
quate appreciation  for  the  State  of  Florida's 
legitimate  concerns  about  protection  of  its 
sensitive  marine  environments  and  valuable 
coastal  economies:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  and  Cabinet 
of  the  State  of  Florida  do  hereby  urge  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
remove  from  the  Proposed  Final  5-year 
Leasing  I>rogram  all  areas  off  the  coast  of 
Florida  not  previously  Included  in  a  6-year 
Leasing  Program,  particularly  those  off- 
shore areas  surrounding  the  Florida  Kejrs 
and  the  Everglades  south  of  25  degrees 
North  Latitude  or  east  of  83  degrees  West 
Longitude:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  and  Cabinet 
of  the  State  of  Florida  do  petition  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
refrain  from  leasing  offshore  lands  between 
25  and  26  degrees  North  Latitude  until  after 
the  State  of  Florida  has  determined  from 
the  congressionally  mandated  environmen- 
tal studies  that  oil  and  gas  activities  In  this 
area  would  be  compatible  with  protection  of 
its  sensitive  nuulne  envlroimient:  Be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  and  Cabinet 
of  the  SUte  of  Florida  do  urge  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  to  defer 
from  Proposed  Sale  116  those  areas  deferred 
from  Sale  79  (January  5.  1984)  and  Sale  94 
(Decemt>er  18.  1985),  especially  those  waters 
off  Apalachicola  Bay.  the  Everglades,  and 
the  Florida  Keys:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  the  federal 
government  elects  to  proceed  with  the  Pro- 
posed Final  5-year  Leasing  Program  and/or 
Proposed  Lease  Sale  116  without  resolving 
the  concerns  raised  by  the  State  of  Florida, 
the  Governor  and  Cabinet  do  hereby  re- 
quest that  appropriate  State  agencies  and 
the  Florida  Congressional  I>elegation 
pursue  all  administrative  and  Judicial  reme- 
dies available  to  protect  the  Interests  of  its 
citizens. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
clarify  for  the  record  an  issue  that  c:ame  up  in 
committee  on  ttie  fiscal  year  1 986  Interior  Ap- 
propriations bill  Involving  Camp  Tawonga  and 
ottier  family  camps  in  ttie  Stanislaus  National 
Forest 

When  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appro- 
priatxxis  conskiered  ttiis  bill,  an  amendment 
was  added  to  prevent  timber  harvesting  within 
5  miles  of  the  family  camps  located  In  the 
Stanislaus  Natk>nal  Forest.  This  amendment 
was  irKluded  at  my  request  because  of  a 
Fcxest  Service  plan  to  allow  logging  right  up 
to  ttie  txirder  of  Camp  Tawonga,  one  of  ttiese 
family  camps.  The  Forest  Service  failed  to 
consider  the  clear  statements  of  congressiorv 
al  Intent  dating  back  to  passage  of  the  Califor- 
nia Wilderness  bill  in  1984  that  these  camps 
stKXJld  be  protected  from  such  activities. 

Subsequent  to  ttie  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment, a  meeting  took  place  between  ttie 
Forest  Service  and  representatives  of  Camp 
Tawonga.  At  tfiis  meeting,  an  agreement  was 
worked  out  that  is  satisfactory  to  both  skjes. 
The  Forest  Service  agreed  to  modify  the  exist- 
ing contract  to  delete  all  harvesting  within 
one-tialf  mile  of  the  Camp  Tawonga  t>oundary. 
In  additk>n.  ttie  agreement  protects  ttie  phy^ 
cal  and  visual  characteristics  of  all  mutually 
designated  trails,  limits  iog  hauling  to  outskie 
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of  the  dates  of  ttie  camp  season,  and  limits 
the  use  of  herbicides  in  the  area. 

The  Forest  Servk»  has  also  made  a  com- 
mltmont  to  include  tong-term  directton  to  pro- 
tect family  camp  integrity  and  associated  ac- 
tivities as  part  of  ttie  planning  process  under 
the  Nattonal  Forest  Management  Act  As  a 
result  of  tilts  agreement  I  requested  ttiat  the 
amendment  be  dropped  when  the  bill  was 
consMered  in  the  full  Appropriatkjns  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Cttairman,  the  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress ttiat  are  Interested  In  protecting  ttiese 
family  camps  will  be  watching  ctosety  to 
ensure  that  the  Forest  Seonce  abkles  by  its 
agreement  to  protect  Camp  Tawonga  and  ttie 
other  family  camps  In  the  Stanislaus  ftatkxial 
Forest  specifk»lly  Camp  Mather,  Berkele; 
Tuolumne  Camp,  and  San  Jose  Camp. 

I  woukl  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Rep- 
resentative Lehman  for  his  assistance  in  work- 
ing out  this  problem.  Ttiere  was  concern  ex- 
pressed that  the  amerximent  wouM  have  had 
ttie  effect  of  reducing  revenues  of  \ocai  gov- 
ernments. Let  me  just  make  clear  that  I  had 
no  intentton  of  reducing  local  government  rev- 
enues and  I  respect  the  fact  that  they  rely  on 
funds  from  timber  harvesting  to  supplement 
their  txxlgets.  The  Issue  here  was  simply  pro- 
tectxm  of  ttie  family  camps  and  I  am  pleased 
ttiat  we  were  able  to  ultimately  solve  this 
problem  wittxxrt  ttie  need  for  legislation. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
Ctiairman  Yates  and  ttie  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  actions  ttiey  have  taken  on  the 
Department  of  Energy  portion  of  this  bill. 

Every  year  since  Presklent  Reagan  took 
offKe,  ttie  admlnisti-ation  has  sought  to  gut 
energy  conservation  programs.  Ttiere  has 
always  tieen  a  bipartisan  consensus  ttiat 
favors  a  balance  in  our  energy  spending.  For- 
tunately, that  consensus  has  prevailed  once 
again,  and  the  committee  has  restored  the 
proposed  (xmservation  cuts  in  programs  like 
ttie  k}w-income  weatherizatkjn  program. 

With  this  money,  combined  with  ttie  oil 
overcttarge  money  availatile  to  ttiese  pro- 
grams, it  will  still  take  15  to  20  years  to 
vraattierize  just  the  single-family  homes  cur- 
rentty  eligible.  If  the  Federal  program  dollars 
were  eliminated,  as  the  administration  budget 
proposed  and  some  in  this  House  have  rec- 
ommended, it  wouki  take  30  to  40  years  to 
weattierize  these  eligible  homes.  This  is  hardly 
a  responsible  action  for  a  nation  anticipating 
anottier  energy  price  shock  in  ttie  neid 
decade. 

Even  with  the  restoration  of  funds  for  pro- 
grams like  weattierization  and  schools  and 
hospitals.  Congress  has  not  been  overly  gen- 
erous in  its  energy  spending.  To  the  contrary, 
spending  on  civilian  energy  programs  has  de- 
creased by  about  $2  billkm  over  the  past  7 
years.  Spending  on  energy  conservatk^n  ttas 
decllhed  by  more  ttian  50  percent  Ttie  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  done  a  good  job  in 
maintaining  some  vital  programs,  in  ttie  face 
of  administration  opposition,  while  still  cutting 
overall  spending  signifKantly. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  ttie  strategk: 
petroleum  reserve.  Despite  stitxig  bipartisan 
support  for  ttiis  program,  and  despite  ttie  fact 
ttiat  relatively  k>w  oil  prices  make  purchases 
for  ttie  Reserve  extremely  attractive,  ttie  ad- 
mlnigtration  requested  orily  enough  funds  to 
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fill  ttie  Reserve  at  35,000  barrels  per  day.  Ttie 
administration  has  since  enckxsed  a  fill  rate  of 
100,000  barrels  per  day.  but  refuses  to  re- 
quest the  necessary  funds.  We  all  recognize 
that  a  higher  fill  rate  woukJ  enhance  our 
energy  security,  but  I  tielteve  ttiat  the  commit- 
tee has  done  the  Ijest  it  coukl  do  by  approv- 
ing a  75,000-t»arTels-per-day  fill  rate. 

In  particular  I  want  to  comment  on  ttie  com- 
mittee's pr(}posed  dean  coal  technokigy 
budget  for  fiscal  years  1988-90.  I  support  ttie 
limited  3-year  furiding  for  ttie  program,  wtiich 
is  all  we  can  justify  wittiout  klentifying  a  fund- 
ing source.  However,  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  selection  criteria  outlined  in 
the  ODmmittee  report.  In  my  view,  we  need  se- 
lectXMi  criteria  for  clean  coal  projects  wtik:h 
encourage  funding  of  near-term,  reto^ofittat>le 
technok)gies  that  will  achieve  signifk^nt  re- 
ductions in  current  sulfur  dioxkJe  (SOi)  emis- 
skm  levels. 

In  March  1967,  the  Presklent  announced  a 
$2.5  billk>n  initiative  to  develop  innovative  pol- 
lution control  technologies  to  txjm  coal  more 
cieanty.  To  fund  this  program,  the  Presklent 
recommended  $2  t>illk)n  in  new  txidget  auttior- 
ity,  combined  with  $350  millk>n  in  existing  au- 
thority not  appropriated  and  $150  millk>n  in 
current  funding. 

Ttie  Appropriations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  $350  millk)n  in  existing  au- 
ttiority  be  appropriated  over  3  years:  $50  mil- 
Ikxi  in  fiscal  year  1988.  $200  milton  in  1989, 
and  $1(X)  millk)n  in  1990. 

I  support  this  proposed  funding  level  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  would  be  irresponsible  for  ttie 
Congress  to  initiate  anottier  mutit>illk>n-doilar 
program  with  no  means  of  paying  for  it. 
Indeed,  when  the  administration  proposed  off- 
setting outiays  to  fund  their  proposed  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1988,  they  included  recom- 
mending a  $3.5  milton  deletion  of  EPA's 
Limestone  Injection  Multistage  Burner  [LIMB] 
Program.  In  recommending  elimination  of  this 
program,  the  administration  essentially  fxo- 
posed  to  eliminate  two  clean  coal  projects 
EPA  was  already  funding.  This  makes  no 
sense  to  me. 

Second,  while  the  $350  million  proposed  by 
ttie  Committee  has  been  prevkjusly  authorized 
by  Congress,  the  additional  $2  billkm  recom- 
mended by  ttie  Presklent  has  not  been.  Ttie 
administi-ation  has  yet  to  send  up  proper  au- 
thorization language  wtik^  defines  ttie  goals 
and  purposes  of  its  new  program  in  unamt>ig- 
uous  terms.  In  hearings  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  the  most  specifk:  infor- 
mation we  received  on  this  proposed  program 
WM  tiow  much  money  the  administration 
wanted  to  spend.  The  Department  of  Energy 
refused  to  eliminate  any  technology  from  ttie 
running.  With  this  lack  of  focus  and  no  author- 
ization, I  feel  It  Is  premature  for  Congress  to 
commit  this  country  to  a  massive  clean  coal 
technotogy  program. 

Ttie  Appropriations  Committee's  recom- 
mended selection  criteria  are  too  general  and 
internally  inconsistent  to  provkle  the  guklance 
necessary  for  a  multiyear,  multit>illk>n-dollar 
program,  and  I  am  confklent  ttiat  auth<xizatx)n 
for  future  appropriations  will  be  more  specifk:. 
As  chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Power  Sub- 
committee, I  plan  to  conduct  stringent  over- 
sight of  ttie  Department's  program  to  ensure 
that  the  spending  approved  in  this  legislation 


is  consistent  with  ttie  goals  enunciated  t>y  ttw 
Presklent  and  his  special  envoy  on  ackl  rain. 
Ttiis  program  must  tie  directed  toward  retrofit 
technology  demonstrations  capable  of  achiev- 
ing near-term  reductxxis  in  emisskxis.  There 
are  four  main  reasons  for  ttiis  viewr 

First  according  to  the  Congres.^k)nal  Re- 
search Servk^  [CRS],  only  $23.6  mlllkm  of 
ttie  initial  $400  millk>n  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  ttie  Clean  Coal  Technotogy  Program 
was  spent  on  retrofit  tectinokigies.  The  re- 
maining $376  millkm  went  to  technologies  de- 
signed for  new  construction  or  repowering 
purposes,  ak>ng  with  one  industrial  process 
project.  More  direction  to  DOE  is  necessary  to 
correct  this  imbalance  in  funding. 

Second,  because  of  cuoent  air  quality  regu- 
lations, retrofit  technotogies  do  not  currently 
tiave  market  forces  working  In  ttieir  favor. 
Consequently,  retrofit  technokigies  will  not 
generate  much  market  demand  absent  new 
legislatx>n  or  regulatory  action  requiring  more 
stringent  controls  on  existing  facilities.  Ttiis  in- 
adequacy of  maricet  forces  to  stimulate  private 
devekiprnent  of  a  potentially  socially  useful 
technology  is  a  primary  rationale  for  Federal 
incentives  to  assist  commercialization.  In  con- 
trast new  construction  or  repowering  technol- 
ogies tiave  market  forces  wortung  for  ttiem 
because  ttiey  meet  current  new  source  per- 
formance standards  [NSPS];  this  is  evklenced 
by  ttie  commercializatkxi  currentiy  occurring 
for  atmosptieric  fluklized  bed  comtiustkxi.  If 
we  are  going  to  subsklize  the  development  of 
technology,  we  stiould  subsklize  those  tecti- 
nokjgies  for  whk^h  Federal  Incentives  are 
needed  ttie  most 

Ttiird,  retrofit  technologies  could  reduce  ttie 
economic  consequences  of  any  future  Ackl 
Rain  Control  Program.  If  ackl  rain  legislation 
were  enacted  in  ttie  near  future  with  deadlines 
in  ttie  mkl-1990's,  ttien  these  technologies 
would  lie  more  capable  than  repowering  tectv 
nologies  of  being  fully  demonstrated  and 
useful  In  meeting  such  objectives. 

Fourth,  focusing  ttie  $350  millk}n  on  retrofit 
technology  demonstrations  with  private  matcti- 
ing  funds  could  achieve  near-term  reductions 
in  SOj  reductions— mayt»e  200,000  to  400,000 
tons  according  to  ttie  CRS.  This  goal  is  key  to 
our  commitment  to  our  Canadian  neightiors, 
and  a  stated  goal  of  ttie  agreement  readied 
by  ttie  Presklent's  envoy  on  add  rain. 

Clean  coal  technology  could  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  reducing  our  ccxjntry's  current 
emisskjns  of  SOj  and  NO..  To  achieve  ttiis 
goal,  deliberate  dedsk}ns  about  ttie  size  of 
the  effort  and  balance  in  ttie  selection  of  tech- 
nologies to  be  funded  are  necessary.  I  assure 
my  colleagues  ttiat  through  oversight  and  leg- 
islation I  will  continue  to  tighten  ttie  guklelines 
under  whteh  the  funds  will  be  spent  to  guaran- 
tee an  effective  and  cost-effective  program, 
but  for  now,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  funding  level. 
Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  par- 
ticularly my  colleagues  on  ttie  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  for  their  foresight  in 
supporting  a  strong,  tialanced  energy  pro- 
gram, particularly  in  ttie  areas  of  fossil  energy 
and  energy  conservation. 
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COAL  fMD,  AN  ENMRONMENTM.  IMKnATIVE 

Hw  Ml  bafore  us  continues  the  partnership 
brtwoon  Government  and  irxlustry  in  buidng 
a  strong  research  program  in  fossil  energy, 
particularly  coal.  I  am  eapedaily  pleased  that 
the  bM  gives  strong  support  for  coal  prepara- 
tion and  flue  gas  cleanup.  The  Pittsburgh 
Energy  Technology  Cenlar  is  a  leader  Is  de- 
veloping new,  cost-effective  ways  to  bum  coal 
with  reduced  emissions  at  a  time  wtien  the 
Nation  is  confronting  one  of  its  gravest  envi- 
tonmental  crises.  The  worfc  being  dorw  at 
Pittsburgh's  PETC  on  advar>ced  coal  prepara- 
tion and  duct  injection  win  be  able  to  signifi- 
cantty  reduce  sulfur  emissions  with  50-  to  70- 
percent  coat  savings. 

Tfw  total  solution  to  the  acid  rain  problem 
does  not  lie  in  developing  dean  coal  technol- 
ogies, but  coal  research  is  an  Important  ele- 
ment Some  of  tt>e  reduction  techrwiogies  are 
just  too  risky  arxl  too  expensive  for  industry  to 
urwlertaKe  alone.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for 
Government  to  back  down  at  Wa  poirrt.  As 
the  Nattonal  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Office 
of  Technotogy  Assessment  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Adviser  have  warr)ed,  the  cost 
of  doing  notfiing  is  expensive.  They  have  also 
warned  that  we  can  reach  the  point  of 
ireveraibAty. 

When  we  talk  about  the  cost  of  coal  R&D 
t)ere  in  Corigress,  we  must  remember  the  cost 
of  doing  nothing.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion AgarK^y  estimates  ttiat  a  50-percent  re- 
ductton  in  sulfur  emissions  would  bring  $4  tM- 
Kon  in  visibility  improvements.  It  has  also  been 
estimated  that  we  are  paying  tietween  $300 
million  to  $2  txllkxi  in  repairs  to  structures  arxJ 
materials  from  add  rain  efffects.  We  are  also 
tosing  at  least  $600  million  in  timber  produc- 
tion because  of  a  5-percent  reduction  in 
growth  each  year.  The  point  Is  ttiat  wtiile 
some  may  view  the  cost  of  coal  R&O  as  "ex- 
pensive" today,  it  is  more  expensive  in  the 
k)ngnjn  not  to  do  it 

COAL  R40  AND  Bewv  SEcunrrY 

The  amendment  to  reduce  fossil  R&O  wouki 
roH  tMCk  the  great  strides  we  have  made 
since  the  earty  seventies  in  diversifying  our 
energy  t>ase.  Flexibility  has  been  tf)e  watch- 
word of  er>ergy  policy  since  we  fourxj  in  the  oil 
shocks  of  1974  and  1978  that  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  made  our  Natx>n  vulnerable.  Fossil 
R&O  has  given  us  ways  to  bum  coal  more 
econorracalty  and  more  "cleanly",  thereby  im- 
proving the  attractiveness  of  domestic  coal  as 
a  primary  fuel  source  for  power  generation 
arid  industry.  Faced  with  higfier  oil  prices,  coal 
has  become  the  fuel  of  choice  for  most  of  the 
electrk:  power  producers.  The  use  of  coal  has 
risen  70  percent  while  our  deperxlence  on  for- 
eign oil  for  power  productkxi  has  dropped  by 
tw^thlrds. 

Now  ««  are  at  a  crossroads.  Secretary  Har- 
rington in  his  report  to  the  President  on 
Energy  Security  this  spring  states:  "The  future 
patterns  for  coal  consumption  hinge,  in  part, 
on  stm  unresolved  questmns — induding  the 
desirability  of  further  reducing  emissiorts  relat- 
ed to  the  formatkxi  of  add  compounds  and 
ozone,  and  kjnger  term  effects  in  ttie  txjild  up 
of  carbon  dnxide  in  the  atmosphere."  This 
means  we  need  to  commit  to  further  R&D  ef- 
forts that  wN  answer  some  of  these  questkins 
or  face  dadnes  in  coal  desirability  with  little 


choice  other  than  foreign  oil  for  our  energy 
needs. 

In  ttie  next  decade,  our  need  for  electric 
generating  capacity  will  likely  increase  2  to  3 
percent  per  year  meaning  a  need  for  100 
gigawatts  of  capacity  beyond  current  cort- 
structkxi  commitments  t>y  the  year  2000. 
Coal-fired  plants  or  coal  used  in  a  combined 
cyde  cogenerating  system  couM  and  shouM 
rnake  a  large  contribution  to  this  need. 

Coal  is  clearly  our  most  aburxlant  domestic 
source  of  fossil  fuel  and  we  must  do  all  Vna\ 
we  can  to  maintain  its  desirability  in  the  face 
Of  ir)creased  environmental  concerns.  Without 
a  vigorous  fossil  R&O  effort,  coal  will  be  ex- 
duded  t>y  default  from  the  energy  base  of  this 
Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  retect  this 
amendment 

STEEL  MOOERMZATKM  R«0 

The  committee  has  once  again  given  its 
support  to  the  steel  industry  R&O  program,  a 
program  comtiining  industry-Govemment-uni- 
versity  scientists  and  using  the  national  lat>- 
oratories  to  conduct  "leapfrog"  steel  techrwl- 
ogy.  The  U.S.  steel  industry  has  lost  its  com- 
petitive edge  in  tt>e  world  and  will  not  improve 
without  a  signlfk^ant  research  effort  A  strong 
steel  industry  is  fundamental  to  our  econorrac 
health  arxj  national  defense.  The  R&O  pro- 
gram in  this  bill  Is  cost-effective  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  it  can  result  in  energy  savings  of 
35  percent;  and  second,  if  we  let  the  Industry 
collapse,  we  will  pay  in  other  ways — bailouts, 
higfier  unemployment  larger  drains  on  publk: 
programs. 

Ttiese,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  good  examples  of 
how  a  solkl  irHJustry-govemment  research 
effort  will  save  money  down  the  road.  In  es- 
aencB,  we  have  to  spend  a  little  today  to  save 
a  k}t  in  ttie  future. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
CoELHO]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Boucher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2712)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  E>epartment  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1988,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  wlU  put 
them  en  groe. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


D  1745 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Folkt 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order  for  2 
minutes.) 

UniSLATIVI  PaOOHAM 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  seek  this 
time  to  advise  Members  of  the  House 
on  the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week  and  for  the  beginning  of 
next  week. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  legislation 
we  will  move  to  special  orders  and 
there  wlU  be  no  consideration  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill 
today  as  originally  scheduled.  That 
bill  will  be  considered  tomorrow. 
Friday,  and  there  will  be  votes  on  the 
District  of  Colimibla  appropriation  bUl 
for  fiscal  year  1988  tomorrow. 

The  House  wiU.  as  scheduled,  meet 
on  Monday  to  consider  12  suspensions 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  2616,  VA  Health  Care  Act 
Amendments  of  1987; 

H.R.  2327,  VA  Beneficiary  Travel 
Program; 

H.R.  1504,  Veterans  Employment 
and  Education  Act  amendments; 

H.R.  1173,  to  prohibit  construction 
of  dams  in  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments; 

H.R.  1994,  to  amend  the  boundaries 
of  Stones  River  National  Battlefield  in 
Tennessee; 

H.R.  1100,  to  authorize  an  affUiated 
status  with  the  National  Park  Service 
for  the  Wildlife  Prairie  Park  in  Illi- 
nois; 

H.R.  1366,  to  transfer  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Arizona; 

H.R.  2689.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  Act  authorization; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  94,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the 
Hamadei  case; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  141, 
regarding  the  promotion  of  democracy 
and  security  in  Korea; 

House  Concxurent  Resolution  149, 
regarding  the  promotion  of  democracy 
in  Panama;  and 

H.R.  176,  Truth  in  Savings  Act. 

We  will  also  on  Monday  consider  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

I  repeat,  there  will  be  votes  on 
Monday,  but  only  on  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill.  All  votes  ordered  on 
the  12  suspensions  after  debate  will  be 
postponed  until  Tuesday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point  so  we 
can  clarify  what  the  gentleman's  in- 
tentions are  for  Monday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
the  House  wiU  come  in  at  12  noon  and 
there  will  be  12  bills  under  suspension 
of  the  rules? 

Bfr.  FOLEY.  Debated  only. 

Mr.  LOTT.  But  if  there  are  any 
votes  requested  on  those  they  would 


be  carried  over  until  Tuesday  for  votes 
on  stispensions. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  wlU  also  take  up  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill  to  com- 
plete consideration,  or  at  least  have 
votes  on  that,  but  no  votes  will  begin 
before  a  specified  period  of  time,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  time  would  be  3:30 
In  the  afternoon.  On  Monday  the 
House  will  not  begin  voting  on  the  leg- 
islative appropriation  blU  or  any 
amendments  thereto  until  after  3:30. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  those  votes  will  only 
be  on  the  legislative  appropriation 
blU? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  And  they  will  only  be 
on  the  legislative  appropriation  bill. 

We  will,  as  the  gentleman  suggests, 
come  In  at  12,  debate  12  suspensions, 
postpone  any  votes  on  those  until 
Tuesday  and  then  take  up  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation  bill  and  complete  it 
on  Monday,  with  votes,  but  those 
votes  will  not  commence  until  3:30.  I 
hope  that  is  understood. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  go  ahead  and  tell  us  about 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  On  Tuesday  the  House 
will  consider  the  HUD/Independent 
Agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1988  and  on  Wednesday  the  House  will 
consider  the  Commerce-Justice-State 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  possibly,  time  permitting,  the 
Coast  Guard  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

Mr.  LOTT.  On  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  On  Wednesday. 
Mr.  LOTT.  The  Coast  Guard  author- 
ization is  on  Wednesday,  possibly,  plus 
the  State-Justice-Commerce  appro- 
priation bill  which  we  intend  to  try  to 
complete  action  on  both  of  those  bills 
if  they  are  called  up  on  Wednesday? 
The  reason  I  ask  that  is  because  that 
is  the  last  day  before  we  go  out. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  it  is  the  last  day  before  the 
prolonged  Fourth  of  July  recess. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  short  Fourth  of  July 
recess. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Which  begins  on  the 
evening  of  July  1.  We  wiU  be  debating 
and  taking  votes  on  Wednesday  on 
State-Justice-Commerce,  and  then 
time  permitting  we  will  consider  possi- 
bly the  Coast  Guard  authorization 
bill. 

At  the  end  of  business  on  Wednes- 
day we  will  begin  the  Fourth  of  July 
recess  and  we  will  resume  business  on 
Tuesday.  July  7.  There  will  be  votes  on 
Tuesday,  the  7th,  Wednesday  the  8th, 
and  Thursday  the  9th  of  July. 

Repeating  that  once  more,  there  wiU 
be  votes  on  Tuesday,  July  7,  Wednes- 
day, July  8,  and  Thursday.  July  9. 

No  business  is  expected  on  Friday, 
July  10. 


UMI 


Mr.  LOTT.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  that  we  might  terminate  busi- 
ness on  Wednesday  at  a  certain  time, 
like  5  o'clock  or  something  of  that 
nature?  Will  we  go  late  on  Wednesday 
or  does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  We  could  go  moderate- 
ly late;  we  will  not  go  extremely  late,  I 
would  advise  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Moderately  late  but  not 
extremely  late.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  also  like  to 
advise  the  gentleman  that  we  will  be 
considering  possibly  next  week  the 
conference  reports  on  the  homeless 
bill  and  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  1987. 

Mr.  aiNORICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
Just  checking  because  I  reread  our  col- 
loquy yesterday  in  which  the  gentle- 
man educated  me  about  the  fact  that 
we  had  printed  for  3  weeks  in  a  row 
what  we  would  be  doing  on  Friday, 
and  we  were  as  of  yesterday  doing  on 
Friday  what  the  gentleman  had  print- 
ed for  3  weeks  in  a  row.  I  simply 
wanted  to  inquire  of  my  good  friend, 
as  I  started  to  yesterday  before  he 
began  educating  me,  it  would  seem 
with  the  fine  trio  that  we  have  now, 
with  the  energetic,  dynamic  trio  that 
we  now  have  leading  the  gentleman's 
party  that  one  might  get  somewhat 
more  precise  than  moderately  late, 
and  one  might  get  notice  of  schedules 
somewhat  quicker. 

But  I  wonder,  since  now  we  are  not 
doing  what  tomorrow  the  gentleman 
had  printed  in  the  schedule  for  3 
weeks,  if  he  could  further  enlighten  us 
on  how  scheduling  might  work  more 
expeditiously? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
inform  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
that  our  original  plan  was  to  consider 
the  DC  appropriation  bill  on  Friday 
and  the  legislative  appropriation  bill 
on  Monday,  or  possibly  vice  versa,  and 
after  some  change  we  have  now  re- 
turned to  that  original  schedule  which 
was  announced  3  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
the  majority  leader  tell  us  what  time 
he  expects  we  would  conclude  business 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  On  tomorrow  we  would 
expect  to  adjourn  at  the  usual  Friday 
hour  of  3  p.m..  if  not  earlier. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bilL 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  vp- 
peared  to  have  it. 

RSCORSID  TOTS 

Mr.     FRENZEL.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 

demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  295,  noes 
115.  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  218] 
ATES-295 


Ackennui 

Espy 

Markey 

Akakk 

Evans 

Martin  (NY> 

Alexander 

FaaceU 

MartiiWi 

Andrews 

Faiio 

Matsul 

Annumto 

Pelghan 

MavToules 

AnUMiny 

Fish 

Maanli 

Applesmte 

Fllppo 

McCtedwy 

Aapln 

Plorio 

McCurdy 

Atklm 

PogUetU 

McDade 

AuCoin 

Foley 

McOrath 

B«twii«n 

Ford(ia) 

McHugh 

Beilenaon 

Ford(TN) 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Bennett 

Prenscl 

Meyers 

BenUey 

Pros! 

Mfume 

Bereuter 

Oarcta 

Mica 

Berman 

Oaydos 

MiUer(CA) 

BevlU 

Oejdenson 

Miller  (OH) 

Blacd 

Olbbons 

MineU 

BUbny 

Oilman 

Moakley 

Boehlert 

OUckman 

MoUnari 

Boggs 

Oonsalez 

MoUohan 

Bonker 

Gordon 

Montgomery 

Bonkl 

Oraydii) 

Moody 

Boaco 

Oray  (PA) 

Morella 

Boucher 

Oreen 

Morrison  (CT) 

Boxer 

Ouarinl 

Morrison  (WA) 

Brenn«n 

Hamilton 

Mrasek 

Brook! 

Hammetschmldt  Murphy 

Brown  (CA) 

Harris 

Martha 

Bruce 

Hatcher 

Myen 

Brymnt 

Hawkins 

Nagle 

Buitamuite 

Hayes  (Hi) 

Natcher 

Byron 

Hayes  (LA) 

Neal 

r^arapbeU 

Hefner 

Nelson 

Cardln 

Hertel 

Nichols 

Cuper 

Hochbrueckner 

Nowak 

Cut 

Horton 

Dakar 

Chmpmmn 

Howard 

Oberstar 

Chmppell 

Hoyer 

Obey 

CUrke 

Hubbard 

OUn 

CUy 

Huckaby 

OrtlE 

Cllnger 

Hutto 

Owens  (NT) 

Coelbo 

Jeffords 

PanetU 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jenkins 

Parris 

Coleman  (TX) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Pashayan 

CoUlns 

Jones  (NO 

Pease 

Combeat 

Jones  (TN) 

Pelosl 

Conte 

Jontz 

Perkins 

Conyers 

KanJorskl 

Pickett 

Cooper 

Kastenmeier 

Pickle 

Couxhlin 

Kennedy 

Porter 

Coyne 

KenneUy 

Price  (IL) 

Craig 

KUdee 

Price  (NO 

Crockett 

Kleoka 

PurseU 

Darden 

Kolbe 

Qulllen 

Davis  (n.) 

Kolter 

Raball 

Davte(MI) 

Kostmayer 

Rangel 

delaOana 

Kyi 

Ravenel 

DeFaxlo 

lAFalce 

Regula 

Dellums 

Lancaster 

Rhodes 

Derrick 

Lantos 

Rlnaldo 

Dicks 

Latu 

Robinson 

Dlngell 

LeM^hdA) 

Rodlno 

Dixon 

Leath(TX> 

Roe 

Donnelly 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rogers 

Dorgan(ND) 

Lehman  (FL> 

Rose 

Dowdy 

Leland 

RostenkowBkl 

Downey 

Lent 

Roukema 

Levin  (MI) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Durfoin 

Levine  (CA) 

Roybal 

Dwyer 

LewU  (CA) 

Rusao 

Dymally 

Lewis  (OA) 

Sabo 

Early 

UplnaU 

Saikl 

Rrkart 

Uoyd 

Savage 

Edwards  <CA) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Bcheuer 

Eteetson 

Luken.  Thomas    Schneider 

English 

MacKay 

Schroeder 

Erdrelch 

Manton 

Schulze 
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Sharp 

Stancelaod 

Vucanovlch 

Okonkl 

Stark 

Walcren 

SWiky 

Stokes 

Wstklns 

«fc«ff 

Stiktton 

Wazman 

8kMD 

Studds 

Weber 

akettoo 

Swift 

Weiss 

Oattery 

Synar 

Wheat 

8lMigtat«r  (NT)    TOoa 

Whlttaker 

SmttlKPL) 

Taylor 

Whltten 

anlUKIA) 

Thoaiaa(OA) 

Williams 

8Bilth(NC> 

Tones 

Wise 

Smith  <NJ) 

TorrlcKlll 

Wolf 

Smith  (TX) 

Trikneant 

Wolpe 

Smith.  Robert 

Trailer 

Woftley 

(OR) 

UdaU 

Wylle 

Sdo«« 

Valentine 

Tate* 

Sprstt 

VanderJact 

Tatron 

StOermain 

Vento 

Tount(AK) 

Staoen 

Viidosky 

Tounc(ni> 

Volkmer 
NOBS-nS 

Andier 

Goodllnc 

MlUer(WA) 

Armey 

OrMllson 

Moorhead 

Badham 

Orandy 

Nlelson 

Baker 

Oretg 

Ozley 

OuDdersoo 

Packard 

Barnard 

Hall(TX) 

Patterson 

Bartlett 

Wanaan 

Penny 

Barton 

Hastett 

Petri 

natra 

Hefley 

Ray 

mltraklj 

Henry 

RIdte 

BlQey 

Herter 

Rltter 

Boulter 

HUer 

RoberU 

Broomfleld 

HoUoway 

Roemer 

Brown  (CO) 

Hopkins 

Roth 

Buechner 

Houshton 

Rowland  (CT) 

Bunnlnc 

Hucbes 

Sastoo 

Burton 

Hunter 

Sdiatfer 

Hyde 

Schuette 

Chandler 

Tnhnfe 

Senaenbrenner 

Cheney 

Ireland 

Shaw 

CoaU 

Jacobs 

Shumway 

Coble 

Shuster 

Coulter 

Kasleh 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Crane 

Konnyu 

Smith,  Denny 

Dannemeyer 

Lscomanlno 

(OR) 

Daub 

Levis  (FL) 

Smith.  Robert 

DeLay 

LifhUoot 

(NH) 

DeWtne 

liOtt 

Solomon 

Dieklnnn 

Lujan 

Spenoe 

DtoOuardl 

Lukens,  Donald 

Stenholm 

Donian(CA) 

Lungren 

Stump 

Dreler 

Mark 

Sundqulst 

Dyaoo 

Madlcan 

Sweeney 

Pawell 

Marlenee 

Swlndall 

Fields 

Martin  (IL) 

Tsuke 

OaUecly 

McCandleas 

Thomas  (CA) 

OaUo 

McCollum 

Dpton 

Oekmi 

McMillan  (NO 

Walker 

Olimrich 

Michel 

Weldon 

NOT  VOTING-23 

Grant 

Richardson 

Boland 

Hall  (OH) 

Schumer 

Boner  (TN) 

Solan 

Senior  (MI) 

Kemp 

Daniel 

Uvlnsston 

Towns 

Flake 

McEwen 

Wilson 

Frank 

Owens  (UT) 

Wydoi 

Oephardt 

Pepper 

D  1800 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The    result    of    the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


was    an- 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OP  H.R.  2712,  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL.  1988 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  H.R.  2712.  the 


Clerk  shall  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  corrections. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2482 

Mr.  LAOO&iARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
name  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
2482. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  H.R.  2783,  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1988 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  100-189)  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  2783)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1988,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Union  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GREIEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  H.R.  1049 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
name  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1049. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1195 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  my  name  re- 
moved as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1195. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  rule 
XTiTX,  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of 
the  House  and  Senate  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  93,  as  amended. 
House  Joint  Resolution  324,  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt, 
has  been  engrossed  and  is  deemed  to 
have  been  passed  by  the  House  on 
June  23,  1987. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mrs.  'Bm.ery, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  Chair  will  accept  1-mlnute 
speeches  which  had  been  deferred  ear- 
lier today  and  then  will  proceed  to  spe- 
cial orders  heretofore  entered. 


UNFAIR  TREATMENT  OP  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICANS  SEEKING 
SAFE  HAVEN  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  now  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper],  and  over  150  colleagues 
who  have  joined  us  in  sponsoring  H.R. 
618,  have  sought  to  provide  temporary 
safe  haven  in  the  United  States  for 
Nicaraguans  and  Salvadorans  who 
have  fled  their  war-torn  countries  to 
seek  safety  in  the  United  States. 

Shortly  the  administration  will  re- 
spond—after years  of  foot  dragging 
and  delay.  But  they  plan  to  respond  to 
only  half  the  problem  and  to  solve 
only  half  of  that. 

The  administration  will  announce  a 
firm  policy  toward  Nicaraguans  who 
have  fled  to  the  United  States— the 
policy  is  to  ignore  them. 

They  will  be  allowed  to  stay,  but  no 
one  knows  how  long.  They  will  be  al- 
lowed to  work,  but  without  status. 

And,  as  from  the  start,  their  neigh- 
bors from  El  Salvador  will  continue  to 
be  deported  to  their  ravaged  home- 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  literally  as  the  new  im- 
migration law  goes  into  effect,  the  ad- 
ministration has  begun  to  share  it. 
The  Attorney  General  has  discretion 
to  legalize  some  Nicaraguans.  He  can 
grant  refugee  status  to  some.  He  can 
grant  temporary  EVD,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly urged  him  to.  But  the  law 
does  not  allow  him  to  ignore  them, 
and  to  ignore  the  law. 

In  this  effort  to  sidestep  difficult  po- 
litical issues,  the  administration  has 
given  those  who  support  my  bill  and 
those  who  oppose  it  something  to 
unite  on.  Let's  demand  fair  play  for 
Nicaraguans,  Salvadorans,  and  our  im- 
migration laws. 


a  1815 

GENERAL  ROGERS'  GOOD 
ADVICE 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Bernard  Rogers,  the  outgoing  NATO 
commander  has  recently  counseled 
caution  in  reaching  agreements  with 
the  Soviets  on  eliminating  nuclear 
weapons  from  Europe. 

I  have  had  my  differences  with  Gen- 
eral Rogers  regarding  the  need  for 
new  chemical  weapons  and  the  deter- 
rent value  and  utility  of  our  existing 
chemical  stockpile  in  Europe.  But 
never  have  I  had  anything  but  the 
highest  regard  for  General  Rogers' 
abilities  as  our  NATO  commander  and 
his  understanding  of  our  security 
needs  in  Europe.  General  Rogers  has 
served  our  country  well  at  positions  of 
the  highest  and  most  sensitive  nature. 
His  counsel  should  always  be  heavily 
weighed. 

The  Soviets,  unfortunately,  cannot 
be  trusted  to  abide  by  arms  control 
agreements,  and  the  most  ironclad 
provisions  and  procedures  are  neces- 
sary in  any  agreement  with  them  to 
ensure  absolute  verifiablllty. 

I  feel  confident  that  any  agreements 
negotiated  with  the  Soviets  by  this 
President  will  meet  that  standard  and 
reflect  the  caution  that  General 
Rogers  counsels  in  working  to  ensure 
peace. 


\ 


EXTENSION     AND     AMENDMENT 
OF  THE  GOVERNING  INTERNA- 
•nONAL  FISHERY   AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND        THE         REPUBLIC         OP 
KOREA— MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
PRESIDENT     OF     THE     UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  100-85) 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Stallings)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday,  June  25, 
1987.) 


L 


OPPOSITION  TO  RICHARDSON 
AMENDMENT  IN  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  opposition  to  the 
Richardson  amendment  to  H.R.  1777, 
the  Department  of  State  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  amendment  con- 
demns the  Governments  of  Paraguay 
and  Ethiopia  for  human  rights  abuses. 


I  fully  agree  that  the  Government  of 
Ethiopia  is  guilty  of  gross  violations  of 
human  rights  against  its  population. 
The  tragedy  of  the  Ethiopian  famine 
is  due  in  large  part  to  the  ruthless 
policies  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  Men- 
glstu  regime  in  Ethiopia.  I  do  not 
object  to  that  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment. My  objection  is  that  the 
Richardson  amendment  draws  a  total- 
ly erroneous  comparison  between 
Paraguay  and  Ethiopia. 

This  amendment  fails  to  recognize 
the  long-standing  friendship  between 
Paraguay  and  the  United  States.  I 
would  remind  this  body  that  President 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  is  revered  in 
Paraguay  for  mediating  the  settlement 
of  the  War  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in 
1876.  Paraguayans  have  named  a  State 
in  honor  of  our  19th  President. 

In  1965  Paraguay  sent  troops  along 
with  the  United  States  as  part  of  the 
peacekeeping  force  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  that  was  sent 
to  restore  order  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public in  1965.  Paraguay  has  also  con- 
sistently voted  in  support  of  the 
United  States  In  the  United  Nations. 
Asuncion,  Paraguay,  serves  as  one  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  World  Anti- 
Communist  League. 

This  amendment  fails  to  recognize 
the  efforts  of  the  Paraguayan  Govern- 
ment to  address  the  concerns  of  the 
United  States  Government  regarding 
human  rights  in  Paraguay.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  since  the  first  of 
the  year  the  (jovemment  of  Paraguay 
has  taken  a  major  step  by  lifting  the 
state  of  siege  that  has  been  in  effect 
since  1954. 

The  Paraguayan  Government  re- 
cently permitted  the  return  of  opposi- 
tion politician  Domingo  Laino  from 
exile  in  Argentina.  Finally  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  disposed  to  working 
toward  a  favorable  solution  of  the  case 
of  350  peasant  families  occupying  land 
near  the  town  of  Tavapy. 

Paraguay  is  a  loyal  aUy  of  the 
United  States  and  we  have  long  en- 
Joyed  close  ties  between  the  people  of 
our  two  nations.  This  amendment  will 
be  interpreted  as  a  serious  breech  of 
this  friendship.  At  a  time  when  the 
Government  of  Paraguay  is  making  a 
serious  effort  to  Improve  its  human 
rights  record,  this  body  has  not  only 
condemned  them,  but  has  lumped 
them  together  with  the  heinous  Marx- 
ist Menglstu  regime  of  Ethopia. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  aU  of  the  facts  and  to  delete 
the  condemnations  of  Paraguay  from 
H.R.  1777  when  it  goes  to  conference 
commiteee. 

I  will  also  urge  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  to  oppose 
language  which  condemns  Paragiiay. 
when  they  consider  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill. 


SOVIET  PSYCHIATRIC  ABUSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lungrkh] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  lix.  Speaker,  on 
June  24.  CBS  News  broadcast  an  im- 
portant documentary  profiling  the 
"new"  Soviet  Union  fathered  by  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  Un- 
fortunately, the  continuing  use  of 
Soviet  psychiatric  facilities  for  pur- 
poses of  political  persecution  must  call 
into  question  any  claim  of  substantive 
Soviet  progress  in  the  human  rights 
arena. 

The  West  has  rightly  hailed  the  re- 
lease of  dozens  of  celebrity  dissidents 
like  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yuri 
Orlov.  But  we  must  temper  any  opti- 
mism resulting  from  these  reports 
with  consideration  of  what  has 
become  of  less  famous  opponents  of 
the  Gorbachev  regime.  In  particiilar. 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  Kremlin 
still  imprisons  dissidents  in  mental 
hospitals  and  subjects  those  individ- 
uals to  psychological  terrorism.  The 
Soviets  declare  with  this  policy  that 
they  identify  an  essential  trait  of  hu- 
manity—the ability  to  freely  and  cre- 
atively express  ideas— with  madness. 

In  the  May  19  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Dr.  Anatoly  Koryagln.  a 
courageous  champion  of  ethics  in 
Soviet  psychiatric  practice,  stated  that 
Mr.  Gorbachev  has  yet  to  release  a 
single  dissident  from  a  psychiatric  fa- 
cility. Eller  Mercer  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  has  heard  of  a 
few  releases  this  year.  But  as  cited  in 
the  Jime  18  edition  of  the  Washington 
Times,  she  reports  that  200  individuals 
accused  of  political  offense  remain  in 
these  so-called  hospitals.  "Glasnost 
has  not  yet  touched  psychiatric 
abuse."  she  conunented. 

According  to  Ms.  Mercer  and  the 
Times,  "treatment"  in  these  institu- 
tions includes: 

"Injecting  patients  with  massive  doses  of 
medication  that  cause  harmful  side  effects, 
including  blindness." 

"  'Wet-rolling'  dissidents  In  water-soaked 
canvas  and  allowing  It  to  dry.  a  treatment 
that  tias  caused  excruciating  pain  in  vic- 
tims." 

"Placing  dissidents  in  facilities  staffed  by 
criminally  Insane  patients  who  have  beaten 
and  abused  them." 

"Injecting  dissidents  with  neuroleptic 
drugs  that  cause  excruciating  and  debilitat- 
ing pain." 

The  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion has  expressed  particular  concern 
about  the  case  of  Yegor  Volkov,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Soviet  Army  and  Navy  cur- 
rently incarcerated  in  a  psychiatric  fa- 
cility in  the  Amur  region  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Imprisoned  as  a  result  of  his 
trade  union  activities,  Mr.  Volkov  has 
spent  the  past  18  years  in  a  series  of 
mental  hospitals.  Authorities  in  those 
facilities  have  subjected  him  to  meth- 
ods of  torture  extraordinary  In  their 
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level  of  inbunuuilty.  Like  many  dJssi- 
dentB  Imprisoned  In  theee  Institutions, 
Mr.  Volkov  has  received  doses  of  halo- 
peridol.  Heloperldol  has  reportedly 
caused  hallucinations,  difficulty  In 
concentration,  restlessness,  tremors, 
and  convulsions  in  prisoners.  E^ren 
worse,  Soviet  officials  have  injected 
Mr.  Volkov  with  turpentime  and  with 
sulfazln,  a  sulfur  compound  dissolved 
in  peach  oU  The  piercing  pain  caused 
by  sulfazln  injections  can  lead  to  pa- 
ralysis and  stiffness  of  the  legs  for  as 
long  as  2  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  repulsive  that 
the  Soviets  transform  the  art  of  heal- 
ing into  a  method  of  destruction.  How 
can  anyone  In  the  Kremlin — or  In  the 
American  media— seriously  proclaim  a 
"new  openness"  when  Moscow  perpet- 
uates mechanisms  of  repression  that 
are  medieval  In  their  cruelty? 

Apparently  recognizing  the  Incon- 
gruity between  glasnost  and  the  most 
visceral  torture  of  political  prisoners. 
Moscow  has  renewed  an  offer  to 
permit  United  States  psychiatrists  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Union  and  investigate 
charges  of  abuse.  As  Ms.  Mercer  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  has 
noted,  American  physicians  should 
accept  such  an  invitation  only  If 
Soviet  officials  permit  them  to  bring 
their  own  Interpreters  and  to  visit  the 
special  hospitals  which  house  political 
dissidents.  Americans  should  also 
Insist  that  the  Soviet  Ministry  of 
Health  revoke  a  1971  directive  which 
authorizes  the  psychiatric  confine- 
ment of  Individuals  who  pose  a  "social 
danger."  Finally,  Americans  must  re- 
member the  words  of  Dr.  Koryagln 
dted  In  the  Washington  Post: 

Continuous  pressure  must  be  exerted  on 
the  Soviet  Kovemment,  usins  any  channels 
■nd  at  aU  levels  and  in  the  most  varied  areas 
of  mutual  contact.  The  more  often  there  Is 
dlacuaslon  about  prisoners  of  conscience  lan- 
guishing in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  more  one 
can  hope  for  their  rapid  release. 

Dr.  Koryagln  observes: 

It  Is  important  and  necessary  to  struggle 
for  peace,  but  only  a  society  with  a  human 
face  and  laws  has  the  right  to  speak  about 
peace  for  all  mankind.  The  struggle  for 
peace  can  be  Incomplete  or.  if  you  wish,  not 
completely  honest,  if  peace  Is  relegated  to 
the  abstract  realm  and  if  It  Is  not  a  peace  re- 
quiring a  human  structure  of  society. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilmah] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  yesterday.  June  24.  1967,  and 
•sarasuit  I  was  not  able  to  cast  my  vote  on 
rodcal  210,  on  agreeing  to  the  Smith  amend- 
ment to  delete  fundkig  for  the  Appalachian 
Regnnai  Commission.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


LEGISLATION  TO  CX^RRECT  GAP 
IN 

VICTIMS  OP  CRIME  ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  kHroduc- 
Ing  legisiatton  to  fill  an  unintended  gap  in  the 
Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1984,  a  law  of  which  I 
was  one  of  the  originat  supporters. 

In  that  important  legislatnn,  the  Federal 
Government  committed  itself  for  the  first  time 
to  help  States  firwrxaally  in  providing  compen- 
sation to  the  victims  of  violent  chme.  Al- 
though, there  were  several  requirements 
under  that  law  for  a  State  Vntim  Compensa- 
tkjn  Program  to  qualify  for  Federal  matching 
funds,  we  intentx>natty  kept  the  list  short  in 
order  not  to  burden  States  unnecessarily  or  to 
discourage  them  from  providing  victim  com- 
pensation. We  were  seeking  to  encourage  any 
effort  on  behalf  of  vKtims. 

One  of  the  requirements  in  the  Federal  stat- 
ute was  that  a  Stste  Compensatxx)  Program, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  matcfiing  furxto, 
must  reimburse  nonresidents  on  the  same 
basts  as  it  compensates  residents  for  crimes 
occurring  within  its  borders.  However,  it  was 
called  to  my  attentk>n  through  tf>e  experierx» 
of  a  New  York  resident  with  wfKxn  I  met,  that 
some  victims  are  essentially  left  without  com- 
pensatwn,  even  if  tfiey  are  citizens  of  a  State 
with  a  vk:tims'  program,  if  thek  victimizatnn 
occurred  either  in  a  State  without  a  program 
or  with  a  program  tfiat  is  unfunded.  My  pro- 
posed legislatkyi  woukj  require  a  qualifying 
State  Compensatkxi  Program  to  folk>w  its  citi- 
zerts  in  those  instances. 

Legislatk>n  is  already  pending  in  my  State 
legislature  to  provMe  just  this  protectkxi  in 
homicide  cases  occuring  outside  of  New  York. 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  that  initiative,  I  think 
the  idea  Is  a  good  one  which  certainly  folk}ws 
from  the  original  intent  t)ehind  the  victims  of 
crime  act  and  which  shoukl  be  made  wide 
erough  to  cover  other  vk>lent  offenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Congress  an6  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  ensuririg  its  prompt  con- 
sideratnn.        __^^^^___ 

EFFORTS  TO  SECURE  RELEASE 
OF  AMERICAN  PILOT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolfe]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
June  27, 1  will  lead  a  congressk}nal  delegation 
to  Africa  to  secure  the  final  release  of  Joseph 
Longo,  a  33-year-oM  American  pik}t  Impris- 
oned in  Lxiarxla.  Angola  and  to  escort  him 
back  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Longo.  wfK> 
had  t)een  employed  by  an  American  firm  to 
ferry  a  small  private  plane  from  Wichita,  KS  to 
So«jth  Africa,  was  detained  on  April  21  of  ttiis 
year  for  violation  of  Angolan  airspace. 

Doe  to  the  lengthy  travel  time  involved,  I  will 
be  unable  to  return  to  Washington  until 
Morxlay  evening.  Consequently.  I  have  re- 
quested an  offKial  leave  of  absence  from  the 
House  on  Monday.  June  29. 


June  g5,  1987 

FUNDING  FOR  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COBOOSSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  ilSi.  Banxm- 
BKcmfKR]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
wouW  like  to  iraert  in  the  CoNORESSiOfML 
Record  for  today,  a  letter  from  Qarence  M. 
Pendleton.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commissxxi  to  the  ct^airman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutk>nal 
Rights  regarding  funding  for  Vhe  Commisskxi. 
In  his  letter,  he  asks  the  chairman  wtwre  he 
starxls  regarding  the  future  of  ttie  Commis- 
sion. I  think  we  all  need  to  ask  that  questkxi. 
Mr.  Chairman,  wfiere  do  you  stand? 
The  text  of  the  letter  is  as  foNows: 
X3&.  CoMmssiOR  OH  Civn.  Rights, 

WoMhington  DC,  June  23,  1987. 
Hon.  Doif  Edwaum, 
House  of  RepresentaMvet, 
Wiuhington,  DC. 

DsAJt  CoNORSssMAjf  Edwaros:  In  not  pro- 
viding funding  for  the  Commission,  Chair- 
man Neal  Smith's  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee did  not  acqiUesce  to  your  request 
that  the  Commission's  funding  be  reduced 
to  $4.5  mlUlon  In  FY  88,  down  from  $11.7 
million  In  FY  88  and  $7.5  mlUlon  In  FY  87. 1 
am  pleased  with  the  Chairman's  decision 
not  to  endorse  your  proposal.  I  siispect  that 
the  reason  for  this  was  that  he  believes  that 
the  Commission  should  l>e  either  adequately 
funded,  or  not  funded  at  all.  That  was  pre- 
cisely my  point  in  my  testimony  In  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  President's  FY  88 
budget  request  for  the  Commission. 

As  you  must  know,  a  $4.5  million  budget 
for  the  Commission  would  make  no  practi- 
cal sense.  Assuming  that  Congress  would 
wish  to  maintain  the  current  level  of  region- 
al program  staff,  as  well  as  the  nimil>er  of 
those  currently  engaged  in  monitoring  ac- 
tivities, our  budget  officer  has  estimated 
that  a  $4.5  million  budget  would  leave  seven 
staff  memliers  to  provide  the  management 
and  secretarial  support  for  these  functions. 
In  any  case,  a  reduction-ln-force  of  approxi- 
mately 39  employees  would  certainly  t>e  re- 
quired. One  does  not  have  to  have  indepth 
knowledge  of  this  Commission  to  realise 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  tte  com- 
pletely unworkable,  and  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

In  reality,  this  amount  of  funding  would 
be  Just  enough  to  keep  the  Commission 
doors  open,  but  not  enough  to  produce  any 
sutMtantive  work  t>ehind  those  doors.  Per- 
haps this  is  your  plan— to  maintain  a  dor- 
mant Commission  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  this  Administration. 

Don't  you  think  it  odd  that  the  President, 
whom  you  accuse  of  being  anti<ivll  rights, 
requested  a  budget  for  the  Commission  of 
$9.8  million,  with  no  earmarks  or  restric- 
tions, while  you  claim  to  he  pro-civil  rights 
and  have  requested  a  further  reduction  in 
appropriations?  Regrettably,  I  think  that  it 
is  you  who  is  anti-clvU  rights.  It  Is  certainly 
not  the  President. 

The  l>eginnlng  of  the  next  fiscal  year  Is 
rapidly  approaching.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Commission's  Oversight  Committee,  your 
position  on  the  Commission's  future  plays 
an  important  part  in  these  funding  deci- 
sions. Since  the  vote  of  the  Appropriations 
Suljcommittee  and  all  available  facts  dem- 
onstrate that  a  $4.5  mlUion  budget  Is  an  un- 
realistic and  unacceptable  position,  two 
choices  remain.  If  you  are.  as  you  claim,  an 
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advocate  of  a  strong  and  independent  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  then  you  should  public- 
ly declare  your  support  for  full  and  unre- 
stricted funding.  If,  however,  you  favor  cloe- 
Ing  the  Commission  In  its  30th  Aimiversary 
year  and  declaring  its  work  complete,  you 
should  Justify  this  action.  In  other  words. 
Congressman  Edwards,  where  do  you  stand? 
The  Commission  on  CivU  Rights  cannot 
be  a  captive  of  the  left  or  the  right.  It 
cannot,  and  does  not,  l>elong  to  Ronald 
Reagan.  Nor  can  It  belong  to  the  Congress, 
although  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  more 
the  case.  If  It  is  to  continue  to  exist,  it  must 
tx  adequately  fiuided,  and  it  is  clear  beyond 
any  doubt  that  the  Commission  cannot  op- 
erate with  the  reduced  appropriation  you 
have  proposed. 
Sincerely, 

CiABSRCs  M.  PnfDLrroH.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


ARIAS  PLAN  FOR  PEACE  IN 
CEl'TTRAL  AMERICA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kn»- 
itiDY]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
could  have  been  an  important  day  for 
peace  in  Central  America.  The  heads 
of  state  of  that  region  were  schedvQed 
to  begin  meeting  today  for  a  summit 
conference.  As  the  first  step  of  the 
Arias  peace  plan.  Last  week,  on  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill, 
we  were  given  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
plaud the  bold  initiative  of  President 
Arias  of  Costa  Rica.  Mr.  Arias  offers  a 
peace  plan  that  has  many  merits,  not 
the  least  of  which  Is  that  it  had  at 
least  nominal  support  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  President 
Arias'  plan  calls  for  a  cutoff  of  outside 
military  aid  and  a  cease-fire  in  region- 
al guerrilla  wars.  Immediate  negotia- 
tions between  political  opposition  and 
national  leaders,  and  a  fixed  schedule 
of  changes  to  open  the  political  proc- 
ess, including  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  right  to  organize  political  parties. 
Although  Nicaragua  opposed  the  plan 
initially,  that  country  reversed  its  po- 
sition and  had  agreed,  along  with  the 
other  nations,  to  attend  the  summit. 

Last  week  we  were  applauding  the 
participants  in  the  Arias  plan.  But  this 
week  we  read  in  the  newspaper  how 
that  peace  initiative  is  disintegrating. 
Let's  look  at  the  reasons  and  consider 
our  role  in  recent  developments. 

Almost  on  the  eve  of  the  stmimit  in 
Guatemala,  Philip  Hablb,  President 
Reagan's  special  envoy  to  Central 
America,  visited  President  Duarte  of 
El  Salvador.  Two  days  later.  El  Salva- 
dor unexpectedly  pulled  out  of  the 
summit  conference.  As  a  result,  Nica- 
ragua has  now  withdrawn,  and  we  see 
the  Arias  peace  plan  unravelling 
before  our  eyes. 

And  while  this  was  going  on,  what 
was  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Congress?  We 
passed  an  amendment  congratulating 
Central  American  leaders,  ImpUclUy 
including  Duarte,  for  their  support  of 


the  Arias  plan.  And  in  that  amend- 
ment we  also  criticized  Nicaragua, 
which  had  agreed  to  attend  the 
summit.  That  left  us  in  the  dubious 
position  of  complimenting  a  country 
that  had  pulled  out  of  the  talks,  and 
chastising  a  country  that  was  planning 
to  be  there. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's achievements  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. From  boasting  about  breaking  up 
the  Contradora  initiative,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  assassination  manual,  to 
the  mining  of  harbors,  to  illegal  pay- 
ments to  the  Contras,  we  have  seen 
the  Reagan  administration  undermin- 
ing any  efforts  toward  peace  in  the 
region.  It  appears  that  Duarte  was 
told  to  ask  for  postponement  of  an  im- 
portant simimit,  giving  Daniel  Ortega 
the  propaganda  advantage  he  needed 
in  order  to  pull  out  of  the  talks.  Fur- 
thermore, President  Reagan  met  with 
Mr.  Arias  last  week  to  tell  him  the 
U.S.  Government  didn't  approve  of  a 
plan  that  requires  a  Contra  cease-fire. 
This  is  the  kind  of  list  that  I 
wouldn't  want  to  associate  with  the 
greatest,  most  powerful  democracy  on 
Earth.  Who  could  be  proud  of  this  list 
of  achievements? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  that  the 
Arias  plan  would  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  continue  sending  massive 
amounts  of  military  aid  to  the  Com- 
munist Sandinista  government  in 
Nicaragua,  while  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  require  that  the  United  States 
or  any  supporter  of  the  Contras  cut 
off  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Arias  plan  was 
very  clear  in  its  presumptions  that  the 
self-determination  of  any  country 
would  continue. 

It  also  called  for  the  ceasefire  of  any 
hostUitles  In  that  immediate  negotia- 
tion between  its  government  in  power 
and  those  who  were  rebelling  against 
that  government. 

Mr.  BtJRTON  of  Indiana.  If  ihe  gen- 
tleman would  take  a  close  look  at  the 
Arias  plan,  the  gentleman  would  find 
that  it  requires  the  United  States  and 
any  outside  government  to  cut  off  aid 
to  any  of  the  guerrilla  movements  in 
Central  America,  in  El  Salvador,  the 
Contras  in  Nicaragua;  but  it  does  not 
require  the  Soviet  Union  which  sent 
23,000  tons  of  war  materials  into  Nica- 
ragua last  year  to  cease  one  iota? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Did  the  gentleman 
not  just  say  in  fact  the  Arias  plan 
called  for  the  cutting  off  of  all  outside 
economic  aid  to  these  countries? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  to 
guerrilla  movements;  but  it  does  not 
mandate  the  cutting  off  of  aid  from 


the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Communist 
Sandinista  government  which  has 
been  exporting  revolution  in  Central 

America.        

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Unless  we  are  at 
some  point  going  to  come  to  grips  and 
take  an  initiative  that  actually  tries  to 
attempt  to  gain  peace  in  that  region, 
then  it  se^ns  to  me  what  we  are  j 
always  going  to  be  doing  is  arguing  ^ 
about  whether  or  not  some  side  or  an- 
other happens  to  be  getting  more 
arms. 


D  1830 
What  we  are  really  talking  about 
here,  Just  so  that  I  can  finish  my 
point,  is  whether  or  not  what  we  want 
to  do  is  take  an  opportunity  and  a 
chance  of  losing  that  opportunity  to 
gain  peace. 

The  gentleman's  point,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  is  that  the  Russians  can  con- 
tinue to  prop  up  what  the  gentleman 
believes  is  a  nonexistent  government 
in  Nicaragua. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  what  we  would  like  to  see  happen 
in  that  region  is  for  the  heads  of  state 
of  Central  America  to  come  together 
and  work  out  a  plan  for  peace  that  in 
fact  involves  the  guerrilla  movements 
that  exist  in  many  of  the  countries  in 
that  region. 

I  think  all  we  really  want  to  have  is 
those  heads  of  state  come  together 
and  meet.  President  Ortega  agreed  to 
do  that,  as  well  as  all  the  other  heads 
of  state  in  that  region,  until  Mr.  Habib 
went  to  Central  America  and  all  of  a 
sudden  President  Duarte  pulls  out.  It 
Just  seems  to  me  that  was  a  terrible 
missed  opportunity. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  one  more  question,  I  do  not  want 
to  Impose  upon  his  time,  I  know  he 
has  a  prepared  text. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  Just 
want  to  make  sure  I  imderstand  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Arias  plan,  which  the 
gentleman  supports,  would  cut  off  any 
U.S.  military  support  for  the  Contras, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  the 
Soviet  Union  to  continue  to  send  mas- 
sive amounts  of  military  support  to 
the  Communist  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. The  gentleman  supports  that 
proposal? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  what  the 
gentleman  implies  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  That  is 
what  it  does. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  not  here  to 
play  some  word  game  with  the  gentle- 
man. What  I  am  trying  to  stiggest  is 
what  we  have  got  to  be  alwut  is  to  rec- 
ognize this.  The  gentleman  happens  to 
think  the  Contra  movement  is  a  legiti- 
mate movement.  I  think  a  movement 
that  cannot  even  get  inside  that  coun- 
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try  In  and  of  itself  does  not  constitute 
a  legltimmte  movement  in  and  of  itself. 
Let  me  make  the  final  point  with 
regard  to  the  gentleman's  argument. 
At  some  point,  this  coimtry.  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  going  to 
have  to  recognize  that  in  order  to  gain 
the  opportunity  for  peace,  it  is  going 
to  take  some  risk.  What  I  am  trying  to 
suggest  that  it  is  about  time  that  we 
took  that  risk  on  Ortega's  part  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Arias  plan.  It  meant 
that  he  had  to  give  up  some  chance 
that  in  fact  there  was  going  to  be  free- 
dom of  the  press,  that  they  were  in 
fact  going  to  bring  about  the  kinds  of 
political  change  and  a  specific  date  for 
the  calling  of  elections  and  for  the 
forming  of  parties  in  the  nation. 

So  if  we  are  really  Interested  in 
seeing  a  democracy  evolve  in  that 
region,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  take 
a  chance,  and  in  fact  if  what  we  see  is 
aggressive,  belligerent  acts  by  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Nicaragua,  then  at  least 
what  we  have  done  is  we  have  set  the 
stage  so  that  it  is  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  where  Ortega  and  the  San- 
dinistas stand. 

Right  now  it  is  unclear  to  many 
people  across  this  Nation  where  they 
stand,  and  unless  we  are  willing  at 
some  point  to  give  them  the  slack  that 
they  need  to  demonstrate  whether 
they  are  committed  to  democracy  or 
are  not,  then  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
we  are  ever  going  to  get  to  peace  and 
what  we  are  going  to  continue  to  do  is 
make  this  East- West  confrontation  in 
Central  America,  which  I  do  not  think 
helps  this  Nation  at  alL 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well,  if  I 
could  make  the  question  just  a  little 
bit  clearer,  and  I  do  believe  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Nicaraguans  are  crystal 
clear,  the  Sandinistas.  But  does  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  sup- 
port continued  military  assistance  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Communist 
government  of  Nicaragua,  because 
that  Is  what  the  Aria^  plan  does. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  of  course.  I  do 
not. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  The  Arias 
plan  does  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
support  that.  What  I  am  trying  to  sug- 
gest is  that  in  order  to  get  to  a  peace 
process,  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  a 
chance.  That  is  the  difference  that  we 
have. 

I  am  trying  to  suggest  that  in  order 
to  get  there,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a  chance.  The  chance  is  going  to 
be  that  Ortega  continues  to  take  his 
military  assistance  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ignores  the  peace  process. 

There  is  a  quick  time  line  that  comes 
up  very  fast  that  calls  for  negotiations 
with  those  political  parties  within 
Nicaragua  and  the  formation  of  politi- 
cal parties  within  Nicaragua. 

So  it  Just  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
really  Interested  in  seeing  peace  and 
democracy  in  that  regton.  we  are  going 
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to  have  to  take  a  chance  for  some 
period  of  time  that  they,  in  fact,  are 
going  to  be  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  we  take 
that  chance  and  the  Communist  San- 
dinlsta  government  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Daniel  Ortega  does  not  live  up 
to  the  agreement.  Is  the  gentleman 
prepared  to  vote  for  military  assist- 
ance to  the  freedom  fighters? 

Mi.  KENNEDY.  I  think  that  at  a 
time  when  "hii.  Ortega  demonstrates 
that  he  is  no  longer  in  any  way,  shape 
or  form,  interested  in  bringing  about 
peace  and  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, then  I  think  the  United  States  has 
to  look  at  other  alternatives.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  given  them  that  oppor- 
tunity as  yet.  an  that  is  why  I  am  up 
here  making  these  remarks  today,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  have  Just  missed  an- 
other opportunity  today. 

Bfr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  BCr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  To  continue  my  re- 
marks, Mr.  Speaker,  if  President 
Duarte  received  some  signal  from 
Habib,  I  think  the  Congress  need  to 
tell  President  Duarte,  who  Is  receiving 
$2  million  per  day  of  American  tax- 
payers money,  that  he  will  gain  great- 
er support  from  this  body  for  partici- 
pation in  a  plan  for  peace  than  he  will 
for  postponing  it. 

In  short,  all  Central  American  na- 
tions should  participate  in  the  Arias 
initiative.  It  Is  about  time  the  Ameri- 
can people  realize  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  continually  under- 
mined progress  toward  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America.  By  giving  Daniel  Ortega 
this  propaganda  advantage,  we  are 
shooting  ourselves  In  the  foot  instead 
of  holding  his  feet  to  the  fire. 


THE  AFRICAN  NATIONAL 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemsui  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  Republican  Study 
Committee  held  a  hearing  at  which 
the  members  of  the  African  National 
Congress  from  South  Africa  appeared 
and  testified.  In  addition  to  the  young 
lady  who  testified,  who  was  a  former 
member  of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress Youth  Movement,  we  had  two 
ministers  from  South  Africa,  two  black 
ministers,  who  have  experienced  some 
real  problems  with  the  terrorism  that 
has  taken  place  at  the  hands  of  the 
African  National  Congress  in  that 
country.  Some  of  the  interesting  facts 
that  came  out  at  that  hearing  were 
that  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  who  won 
the  Nobel  Peace  Price  a  couple  years 
ago.  was  at  a  meeting  that  this  young 
lady  attended  where  he.  according  to 
her,   advocated   the   burning   of   the 


schools  of  the  blacks  and  South  Africa 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  blacks 
to  turn  more  toward  the  leftist  ele- 
ments, the  Soviet  Union  in  particular, 
for  their  education. 

She  said  that  the  blacks  were  en- 
couraged to  go  to  Soviet  schools  out- 
side the  country  and  for  higher  educa- 
tion witliin  the  Soviet  Union. 

She  said  at  one  meeting  where 
Bishop  Tutu  spoke  in  favor  of  terrorist 
acts  of  this  kind  and  civil  disobedience, 
there  were  AK-47  machineguns  spread 
out  on  the  table.  This  meeting  took 
place,  according  to  her.  in  a  church 
and  Bishop  Tutu  after  his  inflamma- 
tory rhetoric  left  the  meeting  and  sev- 
eral Anglican  ministers  passed  out 
these  AK-47  machineguns  and  other 
weaponry  to  the  young  people  there 
assembled. 

She  also  said  that  black  Anglican 
ministers  who  are  opposing  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  taught  this 
youth  movement  of  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress  how  to  make  fire 
bombs,  petrol  bombs,  she  called  them, 
and  taught  them  how  to  perform 
other  terrorist  acts. 

They  also  advocated  necklacing  and 
other  forms  of  terrorism. 

She  said  this  was  done  inside  a 
church  by  Anglican  ministers. 

Now.  we  are  all  against  apartheid. 
We  all  want  to  see  apartheid  ended, 
but  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  men 
of  God  would  advocate  terrorist  activi- 
ties and  teach  young  people  how  to 
make  fire  bombs  with  which  to  kill 
other  human  beings. 

In  addition  to  that,  she  Indicated 
that  she  was  active  in  recruiting  young 
people  to  join  the  Youth  Wing  of  the 
African  National  Congress.  When  they 
were  trying  to  recruit  people,  young 
people,  to  Join  the  African  National 
Congress  Youth  Wing,  they  told  them 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  ultimate- 
ly share  in  the  ruling  of  South  Africa 
and  that  things  would  be  better  for  all 
blacks  over  there. 

She  was  absolutely  convinced  in  her 
mind,  and  Is  convinced  to  this  day, 
that  the  African  National  Congress  is 
a  tool  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  Com- 
munist organization.  She  made  this 
crystal  clear. 

She  told  of  how  she  participated  in 
the  terrible  cruel  process  of  neclLlacing 
other  blacks  who  were  l)elieved  to  be 
working  with  or  trying  to  assist  the 
South  African  Government  in  coming 
up  with  a  solution  to  the  problems 
over  there. 

She  talked  about  the  necklacing  in 
graphic  terms.  She  said  that  they 
poured  gasoline  or  kerosene  or  some 
flammable  material  into  a  tire  which 
was  placed  around  the  victim's  neck. 
She  said  that  the  victims  were  then 
forced  to  open  their  mouths  and  they 
poured  petrol  gasoline  down  their 
throats.  Then  they  set  the  whole  mess 
afire  and  after  the  fire  started  going 


and  the  person  started  gasping  for  air 
because  of  the  flames,  the  fire  would 
then  go  down  the  esophagus  and  an 
implosion  would  take  place  and  kill 
the  person.  It  was  a  horrible  way  to 
die,  and  yet  she  said  she  participated 
in  those  activities. 

She  talked  about  how  the  youth 
that  were  recruited,  some  through  co- 
ercive means,  telling  them  that  they 
would  be  killed  in  this  way  if  they  did 
not  work  with  the  ANC  Youth  Wing, 
she  told  how  they  would  dance  around 
hollering.  "Tambo.  Tambo.  Tambo." 
While  the  person  died,  and  after  the 
person  died,  she  said  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  exhilaration  while  all  of  this 
was  taking  place. 

The  thing  that  really  distressed  her, 
though,  was  when  she  went  home  and 
was  alone,  she  said  she  suffered  from 
real  severe  depression  because  she  re- 
alized after  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  wore  off  what  a  terrible  trag- 
edy had  been  performed  ard  her  role 
in  it  was  something  that  she  felt  very 
bad  about.  She  talked  about  night- 
mares that  took  place  time  and  again 
and  as  a  result,  she  became  a  Christian 
and  went  to  a  Christian  missionary 
school  over  there  where  she  now  still 
works;  but  she  talked  on  more  than 
one  occasion  today  about  how  the 
Communists  are  in  control  of  the  ANC 
and  how  the  ANC  is  a  terrorist  organi- 
zation that  is  bound  and  determined 
to  have  a  violent  revolution  and  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  government  of 
South  Africa,  not  to  try  to  work  out 
the  problems  that  are  apparent  over 
there,  not  to  try  to  come  to  grips  with 
a  system  that  would  end  apartheid, 
but  they  are  for  a  violent  revolution. 

She  talked  about  how  the  black  An- 
glican ministers  at  these  meetings  I  al- 
luded to  earlier  said  that  they  should 
kill  any  white  person  that  they  saw. 
She  told  of  how  anybody,  any  black 
person  who  opposed  what  the  ANC 
was  doing,  should  likewise  be  tortured 
and  killed.  This  is  what  they  were 
teaching  the  youth  in  South  Africa. 
They  were  recruiting  children  out  of 
school  to  participate  in  these  activities 
and  those  who  did  not  want  to  were 
coerced  into  doing  it  by  the  threat  to 
their  own  lives. 

Now,  I  think  this  is  something  that 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our 
decisions  in  this  body.  We  should 
know  what  the  ANC  is  about. 

I  was  very  distressed  earlier  this  year 
when  our  Secretary  of  State  met  with 
Oliver  Tambo  here  in  Washington, 
DC,  and  all  but  embraced  him  while 
he  was  talking  about  opening  a  dialog 
with  the  ANC. 

The  ANC.  according  to  the  people 
who  testified  before  us  today,  is  a  ter- 
rorist Communist  organization  and  for 
our  State  Department  to  be  recogniz- 
ing in  any  way  an  organization  of  this 
type  or  activities  of  this  type  I  think  is 
reprehensible. 


Now.  we  had  two  other  people  testi- 
fy, as  I  mentioned  before.  These 
people  were  black  ministers  from 
South  Africa.  One  of  these  black  min- 
isters talked  about  a  funeral  he  at- 
tended where  he  talked  about  the  sin 
of  murder,  drunkenness,  and  other  ac- 
tivities. At  the  conclusion  of  his 
sermon  during  the  funeral,  he  was  told 
that  a  group  of  young  ANC  terrorists 
were  outside  and  were  going  to  kill 
him  through  this  process  of  necklac- 
ing when  he  left  the  building. 
He  said,  "What  did  I  do  wrong?" 
They  said,  "You  were  preaching  con- 
trary to  what  Bishop  Tutu  was 
preaching." 

And  he  said,  "All  I  said  was  that 
murder  was  wrong,  drunkenness  was 
wrong  and  other  sins  that  are  readily 
apparent  in  the  Bible  are  wrong." 

But  they  said  that  this  was  contrary 
to  what  Bishop  Tutu  was  preaching.  I 
think  I  am  quoting  him  accurately, 
and  he  said,  "You  are  at  risk.  You 
should  go  out  the  backdoor  of  the 
house  and  go  over  the  fence  and  we 
will  have  the  car  driven  aroimd  behind 
the  fence  and  we  will  pick  you  up 
there  where  you  will  be  safe." 

The  gentleman  said  that  he  was  not 
about  to  do  that,  that  he  felt  God  will 
protect  him,  and  evidently  He  did,  be- 
catise  the  gentleman  went  out  the 
front  door  with  some  of  his  colleagues 
and  he  went  through  the  crowd.  The 
crowd  was  milling  aroimd,  had  three 
or  four  tires  and  a  lot  of  gasoline  and 
they  were  chanting.  He  got  to  his  car. 
He  got  in  the  car  and  one  of  his  col- 
leagues got  in  the  other  side  and  as 
they  drove  off,  they  wondered  what 
happened  to  their  three  other  col- 
leagues, and  they  have  never  heard 
from  them  since. 
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Their  feeling  is  that  they  probably 
died  at  the  scene  through  the  necklac- 
ing process,  were  tortured  aaid  killed. 

This  is  a  gentleman  there  who  op- 
poses violence,  he  opposes  apartheid 
violently,  he  wants  to  end  apartheid, 
but  he  believes  that  the  terrorist  Com- 
munist tactics  employed  by  the  ANC 
are  not  the  answer. 

We  went  into  great  detail  in  discuss- 
ing what  they  thought  was  the  best 
approach  to  solving  the  problem  of 
apartheid,  and  they  said  that  they 
thought,  rather  than  having  economic 
sanctions  such  as  were  imposed  by  the 
United  States  Congress  last  year,  that 
we  should  have  aji  infusion  of  money 
into  the  black  townships  tliroughout 
South  Africa,  a  large  infusion  of  cap- 
ital, so  that  black  entrepreneurship 
could  take  place,  black  businesses 
could  spring  up,  and  that  would  help 
the  economic  plight  of  the  blacks. 
With  that  additional  economic  power 
they  felt  from  inside  the  country  that 
they  could  put  pressure  upon  the  gov- 
ernment from  an  economic  standpoint 
which  would  bring  about  an  end  to 


apartheid.  They  thought  that  the  ex- 
terior pressure  brought  on  by  sanc- 
tions would  not  solve  the  problem. 

We  had  other  people  terstify  like 
Leon  Louw,  the  author  of  the  book 
"The  Solution,"  which  talked  atmut  a 
democratic  compromise  which  could 
be  worked  out  with  all  the  parties 
being  involved  in  South  Africa— the 
government,  the  Zulu,  the  various  reli- 
gious organizations,  in  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problems  that  are  necessary 
to  reach  democracy. 

I  thought  that  it  was  one  of  the  best 
hearings  that  we  have  had  since  I 
have  come  to  Congress  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  apartheid  and  coming 
to  grips  with  the  problems  that  the 
ANC  is  causing  over  there  regarding 
terrorism. 

Mr.  BIURAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  particularly  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  plan- 
ning and  for  chairmaning  the  hearing 
by  the  Republican  Study  Committee 
this  morning.  It  started  at  approxi- 
mately 9:30  to  10  o'<:lock.  and  ended  I 
Icnow  at  at  least  12:30.  I  think  it  was 
even  a  little  later  than  that. 

I  would  say  that  I.  as  is  true  with  all 
of  us.  had  two  other  hearings  sched- 
uled for  exactly  that  time  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  am  not  really  sure.  I  guess 
God  works  in  mysterious  ways,  but  he 
led  me  to  attend  this  hearing  as 
against  the  others.  I  am  Just  so  very 
happy  that  I  did,  because  it  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  powerful  hear- 
ings I  think  that  I  have  been  a  part  of 
during  my  time  here  in  the  Congress.  I 
just  extend  my  congratulations,  but 
particularly  my  gratitude,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  Mr.  Dak 
Burton,  for  Just  the  great  leadership 
that  he  has  shown  in  this  House  these 
many  years.  We  came  in  together  in 
January  1983,  and  I  am  just  so  very 
proud  to  serve  with  him. 

He  has  been  concerned  with  this 
problem,  not  just  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  South  Africa,  not  Just 
on  behalf  of  the  white  people  of  South 
Africa,  not  just  on  behalf  of  the  fact 
that  it  involves  American  Interests, 
but  principally  I  think  because  of  the 
plight  of  the  black  people  there,  and 
he  had  been  considerably  involved 
with  this  problem  for  many  years,  and 
certainly  has  not  been  a  Johnny-come- 
lately. 

So  I  am  very  proud  to  liave  been 
there  today,  and  once  I  was  there.  I 
mean  it  just  enthralled  you,  and  just 
kept  you  there,  I  had  other  things  to 
do.  Just  as  many  of  us  did.  but  I  am 
glad  that  I  sUyed  all  the  way  to  the 
end. 
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The  gentleman  spoke  of  Leon  Louw, 
the  author  of  "The  Solution,"  as  being 
one  of  the  participants,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses. He  quoted  scHnewhat  Salamlnh 
Bor^he.  the  young  lady  who  was  an 
ANC  youth  wing  organizer  and  partici- 
pant in  ANC  violence.  He  referred  to 
Mr.  Mabaso,  expert  on  ANC  manipula- 
tion of  tribal  rivalries.  We  also  had 
Mr.  Mntungwa.  who  is  a  South  Afri- 
can minister  and  survivor  of  a  necklac- 
ing,  and  also  the  Honorable  Alan 
Keyes,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organizations  Affairs, 
and  Senator  Larrt  PacssLKR.  all  testi- 
fy. 

Even  though  there  is  nothing  like 
the  impact  of  actually  being  present 
and  seeing  the  grimaces,  if  you  will, 
and  the  facial  expressions  and  actually 
getting  it  first  hand  being  there- 
nothing  like  that— I  Just  wish  that  all 
of  America  and  certainly  all  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  had  been  there 
today,  particularly  to  hear  all  of  these 
people  testifying,  but  particularly  to 
hear  this  young  lady,  Mrs.  Borephe. 
Salaminah.  as  we  call  her,  testify. 

There  Is  not  any  way  by  reading  her 
submitted  testimony  that  I  could  do 
Justice  to  what  she  said,  but  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  me  the  time.  I 
think  that  it  is  Just  great  to  maybe 
share  some  of  her  testimony,  princi- 
pally the  reading  part,  but  also  some 
of  the  oral  part,  which  I  made  note  of, 
because  I  think  that  it  is  important 
that  we  share  this  with  all  of  America, 
and  hopefully  some  of  America  is  lis- 
tening. 

There  were  some  members  of  the 
press  there  today.  God  only  knows 
whether  any  of  this  will  be  reported  in 
the  newspapers  tomorrow.  I  guess  that 
we  are  all  waiting  to  see.  I  think  that 
is  part  of  the  problem.  The  problem  Is 
that  many  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  this  Congress  do  not  have  the  op- 
portunity, and  in  fact  turn  away  from 
the  opportunity,  to  listen  to  some  of 
these  people.  They  are  the  ones  who 
suffer  supposedly  over  there.  They  are 
the  ones  who  know  what  is  happening. 
Certainly  the  American  people  do  not 
know  enough.  All  we  know  is  what  we 
read  in  the  newspapers.  Sometimes 
that  is  accurate,  and  sometimes  it  is 
not. 

I  would  like  to  read  some  excerpts 
from  her  testimony,  if  I  may: 

In  1975  I  Joined  SASO  (South  African 
Studenta  Organisation),  the  student  organi- 
sation which  was  operating  at  black  schools, 
because  they  said  that  they  would  help  get 
us  better  education.  All  their  meetings  were 
held  through  the  Student  Christian  Move- 
ment at  our  school.  After  I  had  Joined  they 
Udd  us  that  SASO  was  a  branch  of  the 
ANC. 

In  UW6  we  were  fighting  against  Afri- 
kaans at  our  schools,  but  we  at  Jordan  High 
School  were  not  doing  Afrikaans.  So  we  In- 
fluenced other  students  from  other  schools. 
We  avaulted  our  teachers  and  burned  cars. 
When  the  police  an  school  inspectors  asked 
us  why  we  were  fighting  because  we  did  not 
do  maths  in  Afrikaans  we  told  them  that  we 


were  fighting  for  our  black  brothers  and 
sister. 

We  used  to  hold  meetings  at  school  for 
the  students.  The  easy  way  to  get  the  stu- 
dents was  through  SCM  [Students  Chris- 
tian Movement].  We  pretended  to  be  having 
the  service  but  in  fact  we  were  told  by  our 
leaders  about  communism. 

I  would  digress  for  a  moment  and 
share  what  she  told  us  also— it  is  not 
in  her  prepared  testimony— that  the 
leaders  there  told  her  and  told  all  of 
these  young  people  that  someday 
when  the  white  people  were  gotten  rid 
of  and  the  white  people's  government 
is  gotten  rid  of,  that  the  country  of 
South  Africa  will  be  renamed,  if  I  re- 
member correctly.  Tanzania. 

She  also  said.  "We  were  told  that  we 
must  go  to  Moscow  universities.  We 
were  also  told  that  our  President  then 
would  be  Nelson  Mandela.  And  we 
were  also  told  that  our  Prime  Minister 
will  be  Bishop  Tutu." 

Continuing  on  with  her  written  testi- 
mony: 

After  the  services  we  sang  freedom  songs. 
At  the  meetings  we  tried  to  get  other  stu- 
dents to  fight  against  Afriluians  too.  Some 
of  them  said  that  they  would  rather  be  edu- 
cated, and  wanted  to  go  to  school.  Because 
our  leaders  told  us  that  we  must  bum  the 
schools  If  the  students  wanted  to  go  to 
school,  we  burnt  down  some  of  the  schools 
in  the  area.  Our  leaders  told  us  that  white 
people  had  told  them  to  tell  us  to  bum 
down  schools.  Our  leaders  in  SASO  also  told 
us  that  the  communists  would  set  us  free 
from  slavery. 

In  1977  SASO  was  banned,  and  we  looked 
at  another  organisation.  We  were  told  that 
SASO  was  banned  because  It  told  the  truth. 

In  1979  I  Joined  COSAS  (Congress  of  the 
South  African  Students].  This  was  seen  by 
the  students  as  a  continuation  of  SASO,  and 
had  the  same  leadership.  We  were  told  by 
our  leaders  in  COSAS  that  COSAS  was  the 
youth  wing  of  the  ANC.  Because  Afrikaans 
was  removed  from  the  schools,  but  we  saw 
nothing  get  better,  we  were  told  that  we 
must  continue  the  struggle. 

In  COSAS  we  were  told  how  to  make 
petrol  bombs.  We  were  told  by  the  Church 
Ministers  how  good  communism  was,  and 
they  promised  us  a  better  education  in 
other  countries  which  are  ruled  by  the  com- 
munists. That  was  the  thing  which  made  me 
to  Join  these  organisations.  The  -Anglican 
Ministers  Uught  us  in  the  Catholic  church- 
es how  to  make  petrol  bombs,  and  told  us 
that  the  communists  would  kill  the  whites 
to  set  the  blacks  free.  We  were  told  that  the 
communists  were  black  people  from  central 
Africa,  and  they  taught  us  that  Samora 
Machel  from  Mozambique,  and  Dos  Santos 
from  Angola,  and  Mugabe  and  Nkomo  from 
Zimbabwe  jure  heroes  and  would  liberate 
us.  Obmi  Ifiey  took  us  to  a  meeting  In  a 
large  hau  in  Johannesburg  where  there 
were  a  lot  of  white  people.  There  they  ex- 
plained what  COSAS  was,  and  told  us  how 
to  make  petrol  bombs.  We  were  not  allowed 
to  discuss  things,  but  were  given  lectures. 
We  were  told  that  Mandela  was  our  leader, 
and  he  was  In  Jail  because  he  fought  for 
blacks. 

There  was  much  hatred  planted  in  us  to- 
wards the  white  people,  but  especially  to- 
wards Afrikaans  speaking  people.  We  were 
told  not  to  listen  to  the  Afrikaans  speaking 
people  because  they  are  liars. 


IN  1983  a  COSAS  meeting  was  called. 
When  we  arrived  at  church  there  were  lots 
of  weapons.  The  minister  told  us  that  the 
Russians  had  sent  the  weapons,  and  that 
the  children  from  16  to  18  must  take  a  gun. 
The  leaders  took  one  first.  They  were  all 
AK.47's.  The  guns  that  were  left  over  were 
given  to  the  COSAS  members.  The  minister 
told  us  that  they  would  teach  us  how  to  use 
the  guns  because  everybody  was  asking.  He 
told  us  that  the  guns  were  to  kill  white 
people,  but  we  never  killed  white  people, 
only  blacks.  He  then  told  us  that  we  must 
always  try  and  get  more  guns,  and  that  we 
must  kill  the  policemen  to  get  their  guns. 

In  1984  the  residents  of  Lekoa  were  told 
by  the  community  counsellors  that  the  rent 
was  to  go  up  by  R5.00.  We  members  of 
COSAS  and  tTDF  were  not  pleased  about 
the  matter.  We  organised  a  leaders'  meet- 
ing. We  wanted  to  have  the  solution  of  this 
matter.  Then  the  other  Reverend  of  Angli- 
can in  Sharpville  together  with  Reverend 
Marchemel  and  the  other  from  Sebokeng 
Anglican  were  there  with  us  as  they  were 
our  leaders.  They  told  us  that  all  communi- 
ty counsellors  must  die  on  the  3rd  Septem- 
ber 1984,  if  they  did  not  want  to  listen  to 
the  people.  On  Friday  pamphlets  were  dis- 
tributed where  people  were  told  that  they 
must  not  go  to  work,  and  all  schools  should 
be  closed,  and  all  the  shops.  That  was  sup- 
posed to  happen  on  Monday.  But  on  Satur- 
day the  Conununity  Counsellors  also  dis- 
tributed their  pamphlets  saying  to  the 
people  that  they  can  go  to  work  and  to 
school.  On. Monday  people  were  confused, 
some  went  to  work  and  when  they  returned 
they  were  assaulted,  others  were  even  killed. 
Some  of  the  residents  who  went  to  work 
were  burnt  with  petrol. 

On  Sunday  2nd  September  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  residents  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Zone  12,  Evanton  and 
Sharpville.  The  ministers  told  the  people  to 
kill  the  community  counsellors  the  follow- 
ing day  because  they  did  not  want  to  listen 
to  the  residents.  On  Monday  momlng  at 
about  5:30  a.m.  we  were  already  at  the 
streets  stoning  cars  and  buses.  We  told  older 
people  who  wanted  to  go  to  work  to  retum 
home.  At  about  8:00  a.m.  we  went  to  the 
community  counsellors'  homes.  The  person 
we  wanted  more  than  others  was  the  Mayor 
Mr.  Mahlatsl.  Firstly  we  went  to  Mr.  C.  Hat- 
shiane's  home  because  he  was  the  nearest  of 
them  all,  at  that  time  we  were  at  Zone  11. 
At  first  when  we  arrived  he  was  not  there. 
Then  we  went  to  the  Mayor's  home  and  he 
escaped  with  a  car,  we  tried  to  run  after  him 
but  It  was  in  vain.  Then  we  found  his  new 
car  in  the  yard.  We  started  by  smashing  the 
windows  of  the  house  and  of  the  car.  After 
that  we  bumed  the  whole  house  because  to- 
gether with  the  new  car. 

After  that  we  went  to  the  shop  centre  and 
we  bumed  all  the  shops,  but  before  burning 
we  took  all  the  things  out  of  the  shops  and 
took  them  home.  After  burning  the  shops 
we  send  some  of  the  students  to  go  to  Mr. 
Motshlane's  home  and  check  if  he's  not  yet 
back.  They  came  quickly  and  told  us  that  he 
was  there.  Then  we  went  to  his  home. 
Before  getting  to  his  yard  there  were  other 
coming  from  Evanton,  Zone  3  and  Zone  7. 
There  was  such  a  great  number  of  them 
that  one  could  not  count.  We  waited  for 
them  and  when  they  arrived  we  went  to- 
gether with  them  to  Mr.  MoUhlane's  house. 
He  locked  himself  In  the  house  together 
with  one  of  his  friends.  The  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  not  there.  So  the  young  boys 
climbed  on  top  of  the  house  to  remove  the 
roof.  The  other  smashed  the  windows.  The 
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friend  tried  to  escape.  He  went  out  of  the 
house  and  tried  to  go  to  the  street.  The  boys 
caught  him  and  bumed  him  with  a  petrol 
bomb.  Mr.  Motahiane  also  came  out  and  was 
hacked  by  knifes  and  pangas.  He  died  there 
in  the  street.  Then  we  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Lekoa  offices  and  bum  them.  But  when  we 
tried  to  go  out  of  location  we  were  confront- 
ed by  poUce.  At  that  stage  we  saw  that  they 
are  going  to  shoot  us. 

I  can  say  here  that  from  that  morning  all 
we  did  we  did  It  freely  because  there  were 
no  poUce  inside  the  location.  They  were 
standing  outside  the  location,  others  were 
moving  with  a  helicopter  above  us.  We  ran 
away  and  went  back  to  zone  12  to  finish  of 
the  shops.  The  other  three  died  this  way. 
Mr.  Dlamin  was  necklaced,  in  Shamvllle. 
Mr.  Diphoko  was  shot  while  running  to  the 
helicopter.  The  other  one  was  also  hacked 
by  knifes  and  pangas.  Two  weeks  after  that 
there  were  no  food  in  the  locaUons.  We  had 
to  buy  brown  bread  at  R1.50  a  loaf  and 
white  bread  R2.00  a  loaf.  WhUe  we  were 
members  of  COSAS  we  were  told  that  the 
town  councillors  were  sell-outs,  and  must  be 
killed.  They  always  used  the  bible  to  tell  us 
why  we  must  murder  the  councillors.  They 
would  say  that  Mandela  was  like  Moses, 
who  had  come  to  set  us  free.  Because  the 
police  were  outside  the  townships,  we  were 
told  that  they  were  scared  to  come  Into  our 
areas  because  we  were  so  strong.  We  were 
also  told  to  klU  the  policemen.  Some 
COSAS  members  had  guns  to  do  this.  They 
told  us  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  die  for 
the  struggle. 

These  organizations  use  children  of  the 
age  of  12  to  18.  The  children  at  these  ages 
become  easUy  Influenced.  We  were  told  to 
bum  the  schools  because  they  said  commu- 
nists will  come  and  build  better  schools  for 
the  blacks.  They  said  we  must  get  rid  of  the 
white  men.  South  Africa  will  then  be  called 
Azania.  When  I  wanted  to  go  to  university, 
the  leaders  in  COSAS  were  not  happy,  they 
said  that  we  should  wait  and  go  to  universi- 
ty In  Moscow. 

In  October  1984  I  got  converted.  I  gave  my 
life  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  went  to  the  police  to 
tell  them  about  my  case  because  It  was  then 
that  I  realised  how  bad  I  was.  I  went  there 
expecting  not  to  come  back  because  I  did 
what  was  against  the  law.  I  know  that  now  I 
should  be  behind  bars.  But  by  the  grace  of 
Ood  they  did  not  lock  me  inside.  I  think  the 
Lord  say  my  heart  that  I  really  repented 
and  cried  over  my  sins.  I  think  the  Lord  saw 
my  heart  and  touched  their  hearts  that 
they  did  not  put  me  in  JaU. 

Before  I  got  converted  I  used  to  have 
nlghmares.  I  couldn't  sleep  at  night.  Every 
time  I  will  see  pictures  of  those  people  who 
were  burning  and  hoar  them  cry  in  my  ears. 
I  was  so  depressed  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  It  was  after  meeting  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
that  It  disappeared. 

D  1855 

There  ends  her  formal  testimony. 

Before  I  turn  the  time  back  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burtom] 
I  would  like  to  say  what  I  think  must 
be  obvious  to  all  the  American  people. 
What  courage,  what  courage  it  took 
for  this  young  lady  to  come  to  this 
country  and  to  testify  In  this  manner. 
She  has  to  go  Isack  there,  she  advised 
that  she  is  going  back  there  because 
her  family  is  there  and  that  is  her 
home.  What  dedication  there  Is  there 
and  what  belief,  what  belief  in  what 
basically  she  must  feel  that  an  awful 


lot  of  us  believe  In  here,  but  certainly 
what  belief  there  might  be,  negative 
belief,  if  you  will,  against  the  ANC  and 
these  young  organizations. 

I  tiu'n  the  time  back  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BitrtohI. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  statement. 

Before  the  gentleman  sits  down  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  gentleman  in 
a  colloquy.  As  I  recall,  she  said  that 
her  family  was  at  risk  and  is  at  risk 
now. 
Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  And  it  was 
a  common  practice  for  anybody  who 
even  tried  to  work  In  any  way  or  even 
appeared  to  work  in  any  way  with  the 
South  African  Government  that  their 
families  might  be  tortured  or  killed  as 
weU? 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  very  certainly  that  is  what 
she  said. 

I  would  further  add  that  the  other 
two  witnesses,  the  other  two  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Mabaso  and  Mr.  Mntungwa, 
said  the  same  thing.  They  were  cer- 
tainly at  risk,  but  they  believed  so  very 
strongly  In  what  they  really  called  the 
struggle  of  the  blacks  In  South  Africa, 
not  through  sanctions  or  some  of 
these  other  methods,  but  they  be- 
lieved so  very  strongly  In  that  that 
they  wanted  to  risk  their  lives  and  risk 
their  families'  lives. 

She  did  say  her  family  would  be  very 
greatly  in  danger  by  virtue  of  what 
she  was  doing  here. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  One  thing 
in  this  prepared  statement  that  was 
not  stated,  which  the  gentleman  just 
read  but  which  was  steted  very  clearly 
by  her  today  at  the  meeting,  and  I 
want  to  make  sure  we  have  this  clear, 
she  did  say  that  there  was  a  meeting  I 
believe  In  a  Catholic  church  where 
Bishop  Tutu  spoke,  and  he  advocated 
the  burning  of  the  schools  and  advo- 
cated other  violence,  and  that  on  the 
table  while  he  was  talking,  on  the 
table  there  were  AK-47  machine  gtins 
and  other  ministers  who  later,  when 
he  left,  helped  disseminate  this  mili- 
tary equipment  to  the  yoimg  people 
there  assembled. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  Certainly  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  she  did  say  that,  and 
she  also  said  in  response  to  a  question 
from  one  of  us  whether  Bishop  Tutu 
was  their  during  the  distribution  of 
these  arms,  if  I  remember  correctly 
she  said  something  about,  well,  he  was 
there  for  a  little  while;  he  used  to 
come  to  these  meetings  and  just  stay 
for  a  little  while.  He  saw  all  of  these 
arms  on  the  table,  but  he  had  left 
before  the  actual  distribution  took 
place. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  But  I 
think  she  did  say  she  was  absolutely 
sure  he  knew  what  was  going  on  there. 


Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Tes;  dearly  she 
did. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Of  course, 
that  was  her  opinion,  but  that  was  her 
opinion  and  she  said  she  thought  that 
he  knew,  and  she  said  he  did  make  In- 
flammatory statements,  and  that  he 
did  tell  them  to  bum  their  schools. 
And  she  did  state,  and  I  think  this  Is 
important  to  say.  she  did  say  there 
were  foiu*  or  five  black  Anglican  minis- 
ters who  helped  teach  them  to  make 
fire  bombs,  petrol  bombs,  and  told 
them  they  must  kill  all  whites  and  any 
blacks  that  were  seen  to  be  cooperat- 
ing in  any  way  with  the  Government. 
Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Tes,  she  did  say 
that;  certainly. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  participation  In 
this  special  order.  I  wish  everybody  in 
Congress,  as  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida stated  earlier,  could  have  been  at 
this  hearing  today.  I  think  it  was  ex- 
tremely Important  that  we  get  all 
points  of  view  on  what  is  going  on  in 
South  Africa. 

There  was  another  hearing  taking 
place  at  the  same  time  and  I  believe  it 
was  chaired  by  Senator  KsmnDT.  At 
that  hearing  they  were  talking  about 
mistreatment  of  children  who  had 
been  incarcerated  In  South  Africa. 
And  I  was  interviewed  last  night  on 
one  of  the  local  television  stations,  and 
I  told  them  that  if  that  was  in  fact  the 
case,  then  I  would  join  with  any  of  my 
colleagues  In  writing  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  and  protesting 
in  the  strongest  possible  language  any 
kind  of  torture  or  mistreatment  of 
these  people  while  incarcerated,  or 
any  body  whose  due  process  rights 
were  violated. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  most  of 
the  media  attention  today  and  most  of 
the  news  print  attention  today  was  fo- 
cused on  tWs  meeting  regarding  these 
students  who  were  incarcerated  over 
there  for  alleged  acts  of  violence,  and 
very  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
hearing  that  we  had  which  told  at>out 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the 
blacks  by  blacks  in  South  Africa  and 
the  Communist  ANC  when  they  neck- 
laced people  and  tortured  them  in 
other  ways. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  certainly  the  point  here  is 
not  that  we  are  right  and  the  other 
people  are  necessarily  wrong,  and  not 
that  the  press  should  have  gone  to  our 
meeting  because  we  were  right  and 
they  were  wrong,  but  basicaUy  where 
Is  the  balanced  reporting,  if  you  will, 
where  is  the  balanced  caring,  where  is 
the  balanced  involvement  in  terms  of 
attending  these  hearings. 

When  the  gentleman  talked  about 
human  rights  problems  and  what  not. 
taking  place  in  other  hearings,  I  would 
say  that  again  my  thoughts  remind  me 
that  specifically  one  of  us  asked  of  the 
panel,  and  I  believe  particularly  this 
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youns  lady,  but  alao  the  other  gentle- 
man,  do  you  know  of  any  white 
people— the  question  was  about  the 
sanctions,  if  you  will,  and  the  response 
made  I  think  by  all  of  them,  and  cer- 
tainly she  made  it  very  emphatically, 
and  so  did  the  others,  is: 

I  dont  know  of  sny  white  people  who 
have  suffered  by  the  aancUons;  only  the 
black  people:  only  our  brothers  and  sistera 
suffer  by  the  sanctions. 

Also  I  think  a  question  was  raised 
about  mistreatment  by  the  police,  be- 
cause this  is  something  we  read  about 
in  the  newspapers  and  what  not,  and 
she  told  us  about  her  younger  brother 
who  was  incarcerated  for  about  a  year. 
And  she  told  us  that  she  used  to  go 
and  see  her  younger  brother  in  prison, 
and  then  of  course  after  the  year  was 
up  the  younger  brother  came  back 
home.  And  as  I  recall,  she  said  to  us 
that  there  were  no  marks  on  him, 
there  was  no  blood  on  him,  no  marks 
on  him,  and  she  clearly  Indicated  that 
he  did  receive  good,  balanced,  fair 
treatment  from  them,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  recall. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  think 
that  was  the  gist  of  her  comments. 
But  she  did  say,  she  told  that  when 
she  visited  him  one  time  that  he  had 
been  whipped  severely  for  his  crime.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  whipping 
was  Justified  or  not,  but  he  did  receive 
some  corporal  punishment.  But  how 
severe  that  was  I  do  not  think  any- 
body knows. 

Mr.  BnjRAKIS.  I  did  not  hear  that 
part  of  the  statement,  but  in  any  case 
I  asked  a  question  of  the  entire  panel 
again  at  one  point  in  time,  what,  if 
anything,  should  the  United  States  do 
as  far  as  this  problem  is  concerned.  I 
ask  the  question  on  the  problem  of 
apartheid,  and  we  acknowledged  that 
it  is  a  horrible,  horrible  problem,  and  I 
asked  would  the  problem  of  apartheid 
solve  itself.  The  response  we  received 
from  the  people  on  the  witness  panel 
was  that  we  must  stay  In  South  Africa 
because  the  Soviets  are  there,  and  the 
Soviets  will  continue  to  make  more  in- 
roads if  we  pull  out.  And  reaUy  the  so- 
lution that  they  seemed  to  all  be 
agreeable  to.  in  effect,  and  Mr.  Keyes. 
who  Just  did  a  wonderful,  eloquent  Job 
in  explaining  the  situation  and  also 
supported  this,  and  that  is  that  they 
feel  that  the  solution— certainly  this 
book  that  was  written  by  this  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Leon  Louw,  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  Winnie  Mandella,  by  the 
way,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  everybody  realize  that,  but  as  a 
'complement  to  that  book  should  be 
basically  the  capital,  capital  coming 
Into  South  Africa,  the  opposite  of 
what  this  Congress  seems  to  be  trying 
to  do,  sanctions.  And  they  are  sajring 
what  we  need  is  dollars,  particularly 
American  dollars,  but  dollars  from  the 
rert  of  the  world  to  come  into  the 
black  areas  and  that  will  help  tremen- 
dously. 


They  also  said  that  constructive  en- 
gagement is  working  I  do  not  know,  I 
am  not  there.  I  am  not  there  on  an 
every  day  basis.  I  can  go  over  for  a 
week  or  a  month  or  whatever  the  case 
may  be  and  stUl  not  reaUy  know. 

They  are  there.  They  say  that  con- 
structive engagement  is  working,  and 
they  say  the  flat-out  statement  that 
the  situation  for  us,  the  situation  for 
us,  the  blacks,  has  never  been  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  now.  And  this  is  after  these 
many  months  of  sanctions. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  assistance. 

One  of  the  things  that  came  to  my 
attention  today  was  a  big  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper  which  talked  about 
some  of  the  atrocities  that  have  been 
perpetrated  upon  the  people,  the 
blacks  of  South  Africa  by  other  blacks 
and  the  ANC  and  the  ANC's  alleged 
control  or  involvement  with  the  South 
African  Commimist  Party  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Today  after  I  read  this  article,  these 
people  who  testified  before  us,  without 
exception,  said  the  African  National 
Congress  is  a  Communist  organization, 
not  a  tool  of  the  Communists  in  South 
Africa  or  the  Soviet  Union,  but  is  a 
Communist  organization  supported 
wholeheartedly  by  the  South  African 
Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

a  1910 

They  said  that  they  attended  the 
meetings  where  white  people  who 
identified  themselves  as  being  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  there  to  help 
with  the  revolutionary  cause  of  the 
African  National  Congress  were  in  at- 
tendance. I  want  to  talk  about  this 
newspaper  article  briefly  because  I 
think  It  bears  upon  the  hearing  that 
we  had  today. 

Lenin  said: 

We  must  hate.  Hatred  Is  the  basis  of  com- 
munism. Children  must  be  taught  to  hate 
their  parents.  If  such  are  not  Communists. 
If  they  are.  then  the  children  need  no 
longer  worry  about  them.  Children  should 
be  present  at  the  executions  and  should  re- 
joice In  the  death  of  the  enemies  of  the  pro- 
letariat. 

Lenin  wrote  that  in  "Defeat  of  Own 
Government  in  Imperial  War,"  Select- 
ed Works,  volume  4,  page  147. 

Now  here  is  what  Oliver  Tambo  said 
on  May  12, 1987,  on  radio  Zambia: 

The  youth,  for  instance,  in  our  coimtry 
have  been  carrying  out  actions  of  the  peo- 
ple's war.  They  have  been  clearing  our 
townships  of  collaborators  of  the  black  bul- 
lies and  black  counselors. 

That  is  anybody  who  does  not  agree 
with  the  African  National  Congress  or 
who  is  trying  to  do  anything  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  the  townships 
which  is  perceived  to  be  working  with 
the  South  African  Government.  Those 
people  are  being  killed  by  being 
hacked  to  death,  by  being  burned  to 
death  by  petrol  bombs  being  thrown 
at  them,  or  by  having  the  necklacing 
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procedure  where  they  put  a  tire 
around  their  neck,  put  gasoline  in  the 
tire,  pour  gasoline  down  their  throat 
and  then  setting  them  on  fire. 

Another  speech  by  Oliver  Tambo  on 
January  15,  1987,  a  speech  commemo- 
rating the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
f oimding  of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress, Tambo  said,  and  I  quote: 

For  the  battles  ahead,  the  mass  organisa- 
tions of  the  youth  must  be  strengthened.  Of 
national  Importance  Is  the  need  for  raising 
the  quality  of  the  leadership  of  the  youth  to 
Impart  to  them  the  quality  of  the  sldlls  nec- 
essary for  them  to  carry  out  their  tasks  as 
shock  troops  of  the  revolution. 

Now  this  yoimg  lady  today  who  was 
one  of  the  people  who  was  recruiting 
young  people  from  various  schools  to 
Join  the  youth  wing  of  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress  said  that  they  were 
Conmiunists.  this  was  a  Communist 
organization  and  that  they  were 
taught  to  pen>etrate  terrorist  attacks 
on  other  blacks  in  the  black  communi- 
ty over  there.  And  they  were  taught 
how  to  make  fire  bombs,  as  I  said  pre- 
viously, by  four  or  five  black  Anglican 
ministers. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  some 
of  the  other  acts  of  terrorism  that 
have  taken  place  at  the  hands  of  the 
youth  wing  of  the  African  National 
Congress  that  were  not  reported  by 
the  people  who  testified  today. 

A  15-year-old  boy  during  a  court  case 
involving  Juvenile  violence  in  South 
Africa,  this  is  what  he  said: 

I  participated  in  the  burning  of  Phillip 
Tlapane  In  May  1986.  Mzwakkhe  tied  his 
hands  and  legs  with  a  rope  and  Winter  and 
me  put  a  sack  over  his  head  while  JB,  Kid 
and  Mafloza  placed  two  tires  round  his 
neck.  I  set  the  man  on  fire. 

Bear  in  mind  this  is  a  15-year-old 
boy  recruited  by  the  African  National 
Congress. 

The  second  example  Is: 

I  saw  Solly  chopping  her  with  a  panga 
(axe)  on  the  arms.  Chicken  stabbed  her  sev- 
eral times  with  his  knife.  It  was  then  a  free- 
for-all  as  everybody  took  part  In  stoning  Ma 
Thabo  with  bricks.  Solly  put  a  car  tyre 
around  Ma  Thabo's  neck  and  covered  her 
body  with  a  mattress.  He  and  Chicken  put 
paraffin  on  the  tyre  and  lit  it. 

This  is  a  quote  by  a  16-year-old  boy 
giving  evidence  at  an  inquest  inquiry 
into  the  murder  of  a  woman  by  a  gang 
of  children  belonging  to  the  ANC. 
This  was  reported  in  the  Johannes- 
burg Star  newspaper,  January  25, 
1987.  The  lady's  real  name  was  Mrs. 
Mary  Skhosana. 

Another  example: 

We  stoned  a  man  until  he  fell.  I  poured 
petrol  mixed  with  fish  oil  over  him  and  Ma- 
morena  lit  a  match  and  set  him  alight  while 
we  were  watching  until  he  was  burnt  out 
completely  before  we  went  home. 

Bear  in  mind  that  is  an  11-year-old 
girl  giving  evidence  In  court  about  her 
involvement  in  acts  of  political  vio- 
lence. These  are  the  things  they  are 
teaching    these    young    people    when 


they  recruit  them  to  become  members 
of  the  Communist-dominated  ANC  in 
South  Africa. 

And  I  think  that  we  in  the  United 
States  should  be  aware  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  using  these  people  for  their 
own  ends  In  South  Africa,  In  Nicara- 
gua; but  In  the  entire  southern  tier  of 
southern  Africa  In  general. 

Now  let  me  Just  say  that  the  United 
States,  if  you  are  an  isolationist,  my 
colleagues,  if  you  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  be  participating  In  any 
country  In  the  world  with  our  money 
or  with  military  support  or  whatever,  . 
If  you  are  an  isolationist  then  you 
probably  will  not  want  to  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say.  But  Lf  you  believe 
that  we  have  a  concern  about  our 
fellow  man  throughout  the  world, 
then  you  have  got  to  understand  that 
we  have  to  take  some  kind  of  a  stand 
on  the  terrorism  taking  place  in  south- 
em  Africa,  particularly  South  Africa. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  even  If  you  sa-e 
an  Isolationist  you  must  realize  that  if 
we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation  there  are 
minerals  that  are  vital  to  the  economic 
health  and  the  military  strength  of 
this  country  that  we  have  to  have. 
Many  of  these  minerals  come  from  the 
southern  tier  of  Africa.  The  only  other 
place  that  we  can  get  five  of  these 
minerals  that  are  vital  to  us  Is  from 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Now  If  the  entire  southern  tier  of 
Africa  goes  Communist,  bear  In  mind 
that  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Zim- 
babwe are  Communist  at  the  present 
time,  if  South  Africa  goes  Communist 
we  are  going  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  her  surrogates  tf  we 
are  going  to  get  the  minerals  we  so 
desperately  need  for  our  military 
strength  and  our  economic  health. 

In  addition  to  that,  aroxmd  the 
southern  tip  of  Africa  aroimd  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  flows  40  percent 
of  the  free  world's  oil  supplies.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  or  her  surrogates  take 
control  of  South  Africa,  then  those 
sealanes  will  be  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  Navy.  The  Soviet  Navy  wlU 
have  control  of  all  the  ports  In  South 
Africa  and  you  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  we  will  have  to  kowtow  if  we 
want  to  get  those  oil  supplies  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  the  free 
world  wants  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union 
or  her  surrogates  to  have  their  hands 
around  the  throat  of  the  United 
States  or  the  free  world  for  that 
matter. 

For  that  reason  I  think  It  Is  extreme- 
ly Important  that  we  pay  attention  to 
what  Is  going  on  in  South  Africa,  that 
we  work  very  diligently  for  an  end  to 
apartheid,  for  democratic  Institutions 
to  evolve  out  of  the  situation  over 
there,  where  blacks  and  whites  togeth- 
er rule  the  country.  But  the  one  thing 
we  must  guard  against  and  work  dili- 
gently to  avoid  Is  to  see  that  the  ANC 
controlled  by   the   Communists   does 


not  become  the  spokesman  for  the 
blacks  in  South  Africa  and  take  over 
the  south  African  countries.  If  they  do 
It  is  going  to  be  very  bad  not  only  for 
the  free  world  but  for  the  United 
States  as  well. 
I  jrleld  to  my  colleague  from  Florida. 
Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  Is  Important 
that  the  American  people  and  our  col- 
leagues know  that  we  were  told  today 
that  approximately  30.000  copies  of 
the  hard-cover  book  over  there,  "After 
Apartheid,  South  Africa,  The  Solu- 
tion," approximately  30.000  copies 
have  been  sold  in  South  Africa.  That 
makes  it  a  top  seller.  No.  1  seller. 

Also  that  gentleman  went  on  to 
quote  a  leading  black  American  when 
he  said  that  if  one  Is  not  part  of  the 
solution  one  Is  part  of  the  problem. 
Then  he  went  on  to  tell  us  about  the 
word  democracy  and  what  it  stands  for 
and  he  pointed  to  me  because  of  my 
Greek  background.  It  Is  a  Greek  word, 
demos  and  cratos  which  means  people 
power.  He  went  on  to  say  that  we,  the 
United  States,  In  getting  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  that  we  asked, 
we  in  the  United  Stotes  need  to 
become  part  of  the  solution,  not  con- 
tribute to  the  problem  as  we  do  with 
sanctions.  He  used  the  analogy  of  a 
person  who  has  cancer  and  In  curing 
the  cancer  or  whatnot  he  said  let  us 
cure  the  patient  and  not  the  cancer, 
let  us  not  club  the  patient  to  death  in 
the  process  of  trying  to  cure  the 
cancer. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I  com- 
mend him  again  for  bringing  this  spe- 
cial order  on  the  floor  and  for  his 
great  interest. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  Just 
conclude  my  remarks  by  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  passed  sanctions  last 
year  that  are  going  to  put  about 
600,000  blacks  out  of  work  In  South 
Africa.  That  translates  Into  about  3.5 
million  blacks  In  the  not  too  distant 
future  going  to  bed  without  food  In 
their  stomachs  because  they  do  not 
have  a  welfare  program  over  there  to 
take  care  of  the  unemployed  or  their 
families. 

So  the  sanctions  that  we  passed  are 
going  to  hurt  the  very  people  we 
wanted  to  help.  Now  many  of  the  lead- 
ers who  supported  sanctions  In  the 
first  place  are  having  second  thoughts. 
During  the  debate  over  the  sanctions 
bill  I  had  12  black  South  African 
young  people,  very  well  educated,  very 
articulate,  in  my  office  during  the  day 
of  the  debate  on  final  passage  in  the 
Senate.  During  that  debate  I  asked 
many  leaders  of  the  Senate  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  talk 
to  these  young  people  and  I  could  not 
get  anybody  to  give  them  an  audience, 
particularly  the  leaders  on  that  com- 
mittee. I  think  that  Is  reaUy  tragic  be- 
cause we  should  have  taken  a  longer 


look  at  what  we  were  doing  because  it 
Is  going  to  work  a  hardship  unless  we 
repeal  those  sanctions. 

The  black  leaders  we  talked  to  them, 
the  black  leaders  we  talked  to  today 
said  that  If  you  really  want  to  help  the 
plight  of  the  blacks  In  South  Africa 
and  end  apartheid  there  should  be 
more  Investment,  not  less;  there 
should  be  more  businesses  going  to 
southern  Africa  to  be  relocated  In  the 
black  townships  Instead  of  having 
those  companies  leave  South  Africa.  If 
we  have  those  companies  go  over  there 
and  create  black  entrepreneurshlps, 
more  Jobs  for  the  black  commimlty, 
that  will  help  create  more  economic 
clout  on  the  part  of  the  blacks  and 
that  economic  power  wlU  translate 
Into  political  power  and  that  will  help 
bring  about  an  end  to  apartheid.  Chief 
Buthellsl,  Bishop  Lekanaya,  and 
Bishop  Mokena.  who  represent  about 
two-thirds  of  the  blacks  In  South 
Africa  agree  on  this  point. 

I  believe  personally  and  I  think  the 
people  who  testified,  some  of  them 
today,  felt  that  sanctions  that  were 
passed  In  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body  last  year,  not  so  much  because  it 
was  really  going  to  help  the  situation 
in  South  Africa,  but  more  because  of 
American  civil  rights  considerations 
rather  than  solving  the  problems  of 
apartheid  In  that  cotmtry. 

My  feeling  Is  If  that  was  the  case 
that  Justice  weeps  when  politicians 
put  political  considerations  above 
what  Is  right  and  Just. 

The  people  In  South  Africa,  particu- 
larly the  blacks  who  have  suffered 
under  apartheid  and  who  are  now  suf- 
fering under  the  terrorism  perpetrated 
upon  them  by  the  ANC  deserve  better, 
especially  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stallings).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DYitALLY]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
with  some  degree  of  interest  the 
debate  today  is  defense  of  apartheid  In 
South  Africa  and  the  apologists  for 
the  racist  practices  of  that  very  nasty 
type  of  regime  In  South  Africa. 

The  apologists  for  apartheid  remind 
me  very  much  of  the  apologists  for  co- 
lonialism after  World  War  II  who 
fought  so  desperately  In  the  British 
Colonial  Office  to  maintain  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and,  falling  to  do  so,  began 
to  descrtdlt  India,  no  less  a  person 
than  Winston  Churchill  tried  to  cast 
asj)erslons  at  the  peaceful  effort  of 
Mahatma  Ghandl.  The  British  For- 
eign Office  discredited  the  independ- 
ent movement  in  South  Africa  as  Com- 
munist. 
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In  the  Caribbean  where  I  had  a  UtUe 
part  In  the  Independence  movement, 
efforts  were  made  to  discredit  that 
effort 

What  we  have  seen  here  today  is  a 
revival  of  that  desperate  effort  to  pre- 
serve a  system  that  is  so  dehumaniz- 
ing, so  inhuman,  so  racist,  so  humllla- 
tive  that  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  in  this  free  country  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  could  come  on  the 
floor  of  the  Congress  and  defend  this 
racist  attitude. 

That  to  me  is  a  testimony  of  our 
greatness  and  that  is  why  this  Con- 
gress in  a  unanimous  vote  on  this  floor 
passed  the  legislation  for  divestment. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  am  sorry.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  had  1  hour. 

D  1925 

I  would  point  out  that  I  have  been 
granted  a  mere  30  minutes  to  respond. 
Now.  the  Senate  compromised  on 
this  effort,  and  in  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise we  bought  the  whole  question  of 
divestment  in  South  Africa.  No  less  a 
person  than  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  whose 
genius  brought  about  the  Sullivan 
Principles  and  which  principles  served 
as  a  guide  for  the  employment  prac- 
tices of  American  firms  doing  business 
in  South  Africa,  said  2  years  ago  that 
"I  will  observe  very  carefully  the  con- 
duct of  the  South  African  Oovem- 
ment.  and  if  at  the  end  of  2  years  in 
my  Judgment  the  situation  has  not  im- 
proved, then  I  will  call  for  American 
companies  to  puU  out." 

Reverend  Sullivan  pondered  hard 
and  long.  He  prayed  over  his  decision, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  last  2  years  the  situation  has  dete- 
riorated in  such  a  manner  in  South 
Africa  that  it  was  Imperative  for  him 
to  call  on  the  American  companies  to 
pull  out,  and  since  then,  thanks  to  his 
leadership,  a  number  of  companies 
have  pulled  out. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  ANC 
today.  We  Joined  the  debate  on  the 
State  Department  authorization  biU, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  link 
the  ANC  with  Communists.  There  is 
no  question  that  there  are  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  ANC.  No 
one  denies  that. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  China  is  Communist,  and  we  are 
trying  to  sell  arms  to  China.  We  are 
trying  to  make  peace  with  Russia. 

By  and  large,  the  ANC  is  made  up  of 
people  who  have  a  socialist  approach 
to  the  solutions  of  problems  in  South 
Africa.  We  note  they  take  the  tradi- 
tion tribal  approach  in  sharing  serv- 
ices and  goods  and  power. 

And,  yes,  there  is  violence  in  South 
Africa.  No  struggle  for  independence 
has  been  waged  without  violence— not 
in  Algeria,  not  in  Israel,  not  in  Africa, 
not  in  Kenya,  and  not  in  the  good  old 
United  States  of  America.  We  have 
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had  to  wage  a  Civil  War  to  gain  our  in- 
dependence here.  The  exception  was 
probably  India,  and  this  Congress  has 
tried  in  the  SUte  Department  authori- 
zation bill  to  be  punitive  against  India 
because  of  its  pacifist  approach  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  peace  and 
the  world  problems  of  America. 

I  am  distressed  by  the  fact  that  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  discredit  the 
movement  for  freedom  in  South  Africa 
as  Communist.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  is  no  other  government 
that  is  as  dehumanizing  in  the  world 
today  as  the  government  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  black  South  Africans  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  price.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  make  the  sacrifice,  much  as 
this  country  and  the  democracies  of 
the  world  made  a  sacrifice  in  World 
War  II  and  gave  up  their  sons  and 
daughters  for  the  price  of  freedom. 

If  the  minority  South  African  gov- 
ernment wishes  to  compromise,  wishes 
to  reconcile  the  differences,  or  wishes 
to  negotiate  some  measiu-e  of  settle- 
ment there,  I  am  certain  that  the 
black  South  Africans  would  sit  down 
and  talk.  But  with  the  system  as  it  has 
operated  in  South  Africa,  one  can 
expect  there  will  be  violence,  there  is 
no  question  about  it.  But  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  the  floor  of  this 
Congress  and  discredit  an  entire  move- 
ment for  freedom  for  South  Africa  as 
Communist  is  ludicrous.  If  it  were  not 
such  a  serious  matter,  I  would  indulge 
In  a  big  laugh  over  the  whole  matter. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
movement  to  discredit  the  ANC.  the 
South  African  freedom  movement,  as 
Communist  is  waged  by  the  far  right. 
The  far  right  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  last  two  decades  had 
its  chance  to  govern.  They  blew  it  in 
Watergate,  and  they  blew  It  in  Nica- 
ragxia  and  in  Iran,  and  they  are  des- 
perate, absolutely  desperate,  trying  to 
save  what  they  had  and  what  they 
lost. 

They  proved  conclusively  that  they 
are  unable  to  govern.  They  had  in 
their  power  the  right  to  govern  in  the 
1970's,  they  have  had  the  power  to 
govern  now,  and  they  blew  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  DTMALLT.  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation,  I  must  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  Just  make  one  brief 
comment  about  that,  but  I  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question.  I  think  the 
American  people  still  feel  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  doing  a  good  Job.  The 
polls  show  that.  The  President  still 
has  a  high  rating. 

But  Just  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  The  President,  not 
the  administration.  By  some  miagic, 
some  voodoo,  the  President  continues 
to  be  popular.  It  is  a  mystique,  a  phe- 


nomenon that  Is  inescapable  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Not  imllke 
the  gentleman's  own  district.  I  am 
sure  he  is  very  popular  there. 

Let  me  Just  ask  this  question.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  caustic  because  I  have  a 
great  admiration  for  the  gentleman, 
even  though  we  have  differences  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  That  feeling  is 
mutual. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Does  the 
gentleman  dispute  any  of  the  facts  or 
allegations  I  made  regarding  necklac- 
ing  or  torturing  or  hacking  to  death 
by  the  ANC  that  I  talked  about  rela- 
tive to  specific  court  trials? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  No.  The  gentleman 
may  have  indulged  in  a  little  congres- 
sional exaggeration,  but  that  is  par  for 
the  course.  I  indulge  in  it.  too,  at 
times. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Does  the 
gentleman  deny  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  militarily  supplying  the  ANC  with 
military  hardware,  and  does  he  deny 
that  the  ANC  is  pretty  much  dominat- 
ed in  its  executive  board  by  the  South 
African  Communist  Partjr? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  There  are  two  parts 
to  the  gentleman's  question.  I  do  not 
deny  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be  ridiculous 
and  deny  that  the  ANC  is  probably  re- 
ceiving arms  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  I  do  dispute  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  ANC  are 
Communists. 

But  let  me  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  Weinberger  was  in  China  re- 
cently trjrlng  to  sell  arms  to  the  Com- 
munists. Who  do  you  think  the  Chi- 
nese are,  some  liberals  from  Watts? 
These  are  hard-core  Communists. 
These  are  the  people  who  shot  at  our 
l>03rs  in  Korea,  and  we  are  now  selling 
arms  to  the  Communists  in  China. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  WeU, 
touche.  If  I  may  make  one  more  com- 
ment, I  will  then  let  the  gentleman 
conclude  his  remarks. 

One  thing  I  would  say  is  that  we  do 
have  a  common  goal,  the  gentleman 
and  I,  and  that  is  that  we  want  to  see 
an  end  to  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  The  dif- 
ference is  the  means  to  achieve  that 
goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  declaration  that  he  is  op- 
posed to  apartheid.  That  gives  me 
pause  for  encouragement.  But  I  do  say 
that  the  attempt  to  discredit  the  free- 
dom movement  in  South  Africa  is  com- 
parable to  the  attempt  to  discredit 
Martin  Luther  King  as  a  Communist 
or  to  discredit  the  freedom  movement 
in  America  as  Communist.  Look  at 
what  has  happened  as  a  result  of  the 
freedom  movement.  The  gentleman 
and  I  can  debate  the  issues  in  this 


Congress  because  of  this  movement. 
This  is  the  greatness  of  our  country. 

To  equate  the  freedom  movement, 
the  stniggle  for  Independence,  for  dig- 
nity, for  self-worth  and  a  sense  of  be- 
longing, with  communism  is  laughable. 
But  let  us  assume  that  all  of  that, 
for  the  sake  of  arg\iment  is  true.  What 
are  we  doing  in  China  selling  arms  to 
the  Communists?  If  they  are  such  a 
great  threat,  why  are  we  spending  all 
this  time  trying  to  make  peace  with 
Russia? 

We  are  accommodating  the  fact  that 
the  Russians  are  Commxmists  and  we 
have  to  live  with  them.  We  are  accom- 
modating the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
pose  the  potential  for  some  friendship 
with  the  United  States  in  Asia.  And. 
therefore,  we  want  to  arm  the  Com- 
munists? 

These  are  the  very  same  Commu- 
nists who  shot  at  and  killed  our  boys 
in  Korea,  many  of  whom  were  black,  I 
might  add. 

I  do  not  understand  this  lund  of 
logic.  How  can  we  be  opposed  to  the 
freedom  movement  in  South  Africa 
and  sell  arms  to  the  Communists  in 
China?  I  want  someone  to  explain  that 
one  to  me.  and  if  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  or  the  apologists  for  South 
Africa  can  do  that,  I  will  cease  to 
argue  the  point. 

I  do  not  see  any  movement  against 
communism  In  Eastern  Europe.  We  ac- 
commodate them.  They  have  favored 
nation  status,  we  provide  soft  loans  for 
them,  we  buy  their  goods,  they  sell 
their  textUes  here.  Little  Caribbean, 
with  less  than  1  percent  imports  of 
textiles,  is  prevented  from  exporting 
their  textiles  here. 

We  have  accommodated  communism 
in  Europe.  We  are  selling  arms  to  the 
Communists  in  China,  and  yet  we  are 
trying  to  discredit  the  freedom  move- 
ment in  South  Africa? 

Let  me  ask,  do  we  really  want  to  stop 
the  Communists,  or  do  we  want  to 
stop  the  Russians?  If  we  do,  let  us 
grant  freedom  to  the  people  in  South 
Africa.  Let  me  cite  some  good  exam- 
ples. Martyrs  of  democracy  in  Africa, 
Kenya,  Joel  Klnetcha,  kiUing  every 
white  person  in  sight. 

Once  Kenya  became  independent, 
there  has  been  no  other  country  in 
continental  Africa  that  has  reconcUed 
its  differences  with  white  people  as 
completely  as  Kenya  has.  There  are 
some  problems  of  human  rights  now, 
but  I  am  sure  the  democratic  system 
will  resolve  those. 

Wlien  you  give  people  freedom  and 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  be  free 
and  to  be  whole  persons  and  to  rid 
themselves  of  these  pass  laws  and  this 
degrading  system  of  governance  in 
South  Africa,  we  give  them  a  chance 
to  govern  themselves,  as  we  have  done 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Alge- 
ria. The  French  would  not  leave  Alge- 
ria. They  fought  and  fought,  and  it 


was  only  armed  conflict  that  solved 
the  problem  there. 

In  America  the  British  wanted  to 
retain  control,  and  we  had  to  have  a 
revolution  to  gain  Independence  In 
this  country. 

So  I  am  afraid  that  armed  struggle  is 
part  of  the  freedom  movement  when 
that  effort  for  freedom  is  resisted. 
Give  people  freedom,  and  you  will 
have  peace.  Do  not  subjugate  them  to 
this  Idnd  of  Inhumane  treatment, 
something  that  Is  worse  than  slavery, 
the  punishment  of  young  children 
kept  in  Jails,  corporeal  punishment, 
not  Just  isolation. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  very 
much  having  this  opportimity.  Frank- 
ly, I  was  on  my  way  to  attend  a  dinner 
for  our  colleague,  Parren  Mitchell.  He 
is  being  honored  tonight.  But  I  could 
not  resist  this  opportunity  to  come 
and  respond  to  my  friend. 

By  the  way,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Burton]  and  I  do  not  agree 
on  a  single  thing,  but  I  respect  him  for 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  he 
and  I  have  a  personal  relationship.  I 
try  not  to  make  my  disagreements 
with  any  Member  personal.  As  a  legis- 
lator In  California,  I  developed  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  conserv- 

fttlVCS. 

But  I  believe  that  this  movement  to 
try  to  make  people  appear  as  Commu- 
nists Is  dead.  It  Is  finis.  It  \s  finis,  it  Ls 
over  with.  Let  us  talk  about  the  issues. 
The  threat  of  painting  everyone  as 
Communists,  as  Members  have  tried  to 
do  with  some  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Contra-Irangate  hearings,  that  Is  old 
hat.  The  American  people  are  not 
buying  that  anymore.  They  are  buying 
facts,  they  are  buying  logic,  they  are 
buying  honesty  and  decency.  They  are 
buying  freedom,  and  they  support  the 
antlapartheld  movement  In  South 
Africa. 

I  am  proud  of  that  fact.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  supporting  this 
apologist  approach  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  Indulged  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


ings"  and  adding  "except  when  the  Chair- 
man, after  consultation  with  the  Ranlrtng 
Minority  Member,  provides  otherwise." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BoinoR  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FoLBY).  for  today,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 

to  address  the  House,  following  the 

legislative   program   and   any   special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ravekel)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  DAinmcrTER.  for  60  minutes,  on 
July  8  and  9. 

Mr.  GnjiAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sensenbrznner,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  f^sH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BtTRTOK  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Behtlbt.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  29. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarlES  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Glickmah,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WoLPB,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnmao.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  26. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs  and  Include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  DYMALLY,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


SUBMISSION  OF  AMENDMENT 
TO  RULES  OP  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE TO  INVESTIGATE 
COVERT  ARMS  TRANSACmONS 
WITH  IRAN  FOR  THE  lOOTH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  HAMILTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
rule  XI,  clause  2(a)  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  present  an  amendment  to  the 
mies  of  the  Select  Ckjmmittee  to  Investigate 
Ck)vert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran  for  the 
100th  Congress,  as  follows: 

AMXICDlfXIlT  TO  COKMITm  RULES 

The  first  sentence  of  Rule  6.9  shall  be 
amended  by  striking  the  period  after  "hear- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  luianimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Panetta,  in  support  of  H.R.  2712 
after  title  I  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ravenel)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McEwEN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Young  of  AlaslUL 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  KoNNYU. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  COUHTER. 

Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  DEHinr  Smith. 
Mr.  Bilirakis. 


UMI 
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MJn  SCUMUSKR. 

Mr.  HovoBTOH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Orat  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  FoKD  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bkrmah. 

Mr.  Hajoltoh. 

Mr.  Florio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  AspiH. 

Mr.  HoTCR. 

Mr.  DwTKR  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PAIfXTTA. 
Mr.  HUBSARD. 

Mr.  Markkt. 

Mr.  MolfTGOMSRT. 

Mr.  Klkzka. 
Mr.  Skxltoh. 

Mr.  ROSTSITKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Stokks. 
Mr.  Whkat. 
Mr.  TAUznt . 
Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Sharp. 
Mr.  Dkllums. 
Mr.  Cardih. 


June  25.  1987 


June  25,  1987 
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BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNXJNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

On  June  23,  1987: 
HJt.  2243.  An  act  to  designAte  the  Federal 
Building    located    at    10   Causeway   Street, 
Boston,  MA.  as  the  "Thomas  P.  CNelll,  Jr.. 
Federal  Building." 

On  June  24.  1987: 
H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  June  21.  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Outward  Bound  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  38  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Friday.  June  26.  1987.  at  10 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1663.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics).  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  transmitting  notification 
of  the  decision  to  convert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  supply  operations  support  at 
Naval  Surface  Weapons  Centers.  Dahlgren. 
VA.  and  White  Oak,  MD,  which  was  found 
to  be  the  most  efficient  and  cost-effective 
organization  analysis,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 


2304  note.  Public  Law  90-190.  section  8089; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1664.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report 
entitled  "Annual  Audit  of  the  Boxing  and 
Wreatllng  Commission  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1»86."  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  47- 
117(d):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1665.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
improve  the  regulation  of  medical  devices, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Elnergy  and  Commerce. 

1666.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
impose  fees  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  for  the  review  of  applica- 
tions for  marketing  approval  for  new 
human  drugs,  antibiotics,  medical  devices, 
and  biological  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1667.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  travel  advisories  recently  Issued  for  Ethi- 
opia and  Korea,  which  have  security  impli- 
cations for  Americans  traveling  or  residing 
in  those  countries,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2656e:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1668.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, transmitting  a  report  on  the  origin, 
contents,  destination  and  disposition  of  hu- 
manitarian goods  and  supplies  transported 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-525,  section  1540(e)  (98  Stat. 
2638).  Public  Law  99-145.  section  306(a)  (99 
SUt.  617),  PubUc  Law  99-661,  section  331(b) 
(100  SUt.  3857):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


JOINT     RESOLUTION     OP     DEBT 
LIMIT     PASSED     UNDER     RULE 

XT.rx 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XLIX.  the  fol- 
lowing joint  resolution  was  engrossed 
and  deemed  passed: 

[Submitted  June  23.  1987] 

HJ.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  miA£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  A  report  on  "Surface 
Mining  Law:  A  Promise  Yet  To  Be  Ful- 
filled" (Rept.  100-183).  (Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  A  report  on  "The  Nation- 
al Drug  Policy  Board:  A  Failure  in  the  War 
on  Drugs"  (Rept.  100-184).  (Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1173.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  certain  restrictions  on  the  use  of  lands 
within  boundaries  of  national  parks  and 
monuments.   (Rept.   100-18S).  Referred  to 


the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  HOC.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize an  afflUated  status  with  the  NaUonal 
Park  Service  for  the  WUdllfe  Prairie  Park, 
in  the  Stete  of  Illinois;  with  amendmente. 
(Rept.  100-186).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  1994.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  boundaries  of  Stones  River  National 
Battlefield.  Tennessee,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Rept.  100-187).  Referred  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL-  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  1366.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  In  the  State 
of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  100-188).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  2783.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent agencies,  boards,  conunlsslons,  cor- 
porations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988,  and  for  other 
purposes;  (Rept.  100-189).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2327.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  ensure  eligi- 
bility of  certain  individuals  for  beneficiary 
travel  benefits  when  traveling  to  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  facilities.  (Rept. 
100-190).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2616.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  improve 
health-care  programs  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; with  amendments  (Rept.  100- 
191).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  1504.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  100-192).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  nile  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  June  24, 1987J 
By    Mr.    LELAND   (for   himself,    Mr. 
DnfGEix.  and  Mr.  Shahp): 
H.R.  2780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
[Submitted  June  25,  1987] 

By  Mr.  ARCHER  (for  himself  and  I4r. 
Chanslkr): 
H.R.  2781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
permit  excess  assets  in  a  single  employer 
pension  plan  to  be  withdrawn  or  transferred 
without  plan  termination,  to  strengthen  the 
minimum  funding  requiremenU  for  defined 
benefit  plans,  and  for  other  purposes:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  2782.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  tuid  Space 
Actaninlstration   for  research  and  develop- 
ment; space  flight,  control  and  daU  commu- 
nications; construction  of  facilities;  and  re- 
search and  program  management:  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence. Space  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  2783.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988.  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 
H.R.   2784.   A   bill   to   require   that   each 
SUte  hold  a  Presidential  primary  election 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  May  of  each  Presidential  election  year;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CXJURTER: 
H.R.  2785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  treat  farming  cor- 
porations in  the  same  manner  as  other  cor- 
porations for  purposes  of  the  limitations  on 
the  use  of  the  cash  method  of  accounting; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJt.  2786.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Victims  of 
CMme  Act  of  1984  to  require  SUte  compen- 
satin  for  SUte  residents  who  are  victims  of 
crimes  occurring  outside  the  SUte  if  the 
crimes  would  be  compensable  crimes  h»A 
they  occurred  Inside  that  SUte;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlcary. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GiLMAM,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Torkss.  Mr.  Scheuxr. 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Focuetta.  Mr.  La- 
Falck,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Dwtih 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  RicHARSsoif,  Mr. 
MoLiNARi,  Mr.  SiirrB  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Waxmam,  Mr. 
Vkmto,     Mr.     SiKORSKi     and     Mr. 

BORSKI): 

H.R.  2787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CHean  Alr 
Act  to  control  emissions  of  certain  air  pol- 
lutante  from  municipal  waste  incinerators; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  IlllnoU  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Bateman.    Mr.    Boerlert,    Mr. 
BnsTAiiAi«TE,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  EiCERSOH,  Mr.  La<k>karsiito,  Mr. 
Porter,     Mr.     Saxton     and     Mr. 
Spence): 
H.R.  2788.  A  blU  to  amend  PubUc  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  relating  to  impact  aid  pay- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOLLOW  AY: 
H.R.  2789.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  esUblish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  the  central  geographical 
area  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself  (by  re- 
quest),  Mr.   Brooks,   Mr.   Hammer- 
scHmoT,  Mr.  SuwiA,  and  Mr.  Molih- 
ari): 
H.R.  2790.  A  bill  to  improve  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  management  of  public 
buildings:   Jointly,   to   the   Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtion  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saxtom): 
H.R.  2791.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972,  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  New  York  Bight,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  (for 
himself,  Kir.  C^ramdlkr,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.     Miller     of     California.     ISi. 
MnxxR  of  Washington,  lii.  Morri- 
■OM  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Sikor- 
ski): 
H.R.  2792.  A  bill  to  clarify  Indian  treaties, 
executive  orders,  and  acts  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  Indian  fishing  rights;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  %nd  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  2793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  encourage  small 
businesses  to  extend  retirement  and  fringe 
benefits  to  all  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

COELHO): 

H.R.  2794.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Geother- 
mal  Steam  Act  of  1970  with  respect  to  re- 
quirements relating  to  leases,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MATSUI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
Kennex-ly,  and  Mr.  Leland): 
H.R.  2795.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness and  Improve  the  administration  of  the 
SSI  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington, 
(for  himself,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Busta- 
mante,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  ifviN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr. 
Weiss): 
H.R.  2796.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  American  Philatelic  Soci- 
ety; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MoRRisoii  of  Washington,  Mr. 
HxRGER,  and  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith): 
H.R.  2797.  A  biU  to  provide  for  disaster 
payments   to   fairmers   who   suffer   loss   of 
crops  because  such  farmers  are  unable  to 
hire  farmworkers  for  necessary  labor-inten- 
sive farmwork;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampstiire: 
H.R.  2798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  limit  effectively 
to  525.000  the  number  of  aliens  who  may  ac- 
quire lawful  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  SUtes  in  any  fiscal  year  as  special 
immigrants.  Immediate  relatives,  and  prefer- 
ence immigrants;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  (by  request): 
H.R.  2799.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
SUtes  C<xle.  to  esUbllsh  a  simplified  man- 
agement system  for  Federal  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    WOLPE    (for    himself.    Miss 

SCHlfEIDER,  Mr.  EXXJURT,  Mr.  BOEH- 
LERT,     Mr.     ACKERKAN,     Mr.     ATKINS, 

Mr.  AnCoiN,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Beilek- 
SON,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  CONTERS,  Mr.  Codghlin, 
Mr.  CROCKETT,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
DakoU,  Mr.  Durbin ,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt, Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Hknrt,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Johnson 
of    Connecticut.    Ms.    Kaptur.    Mr. 


KiLDEE,  Mr.  Klkeka.  Mr.  LaFalcb. 
Mr.  Lkacr  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lclanb,  Mr. 
IfviN  of  Bfichigan.  Mr.  iMwa  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Lujar,  Mr.  Maikkt. 
Mr.    McDade,    Mr.    McOrath,    Mtb. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  ^rii»»  of 
California,  Mr.  Molihari,  Hi.  Mor- 
rison of  (Connecticut,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Nowak.    Mr.    OxLXY,   Mr.    Panktta, 
Mr.    Richardson.    Mr.    Ridok.    Mr. 
RoDnto.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Schkubu  Mrs. 
Schrokder.  Mr.   ScHuaiia.  Mr.  Si- 
korski,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ms.  Snowb.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Swin,  Mr. 
Traxuer,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  WoRTLTY,  and  Mr.  Wyden): 
HJt.  2800.  A  blU  to  Improve  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  daU  coUe<^ion  and 
dissemination  regarding  reduction  of  toxic 
chemical    emissions    across    all    media,    to 
assist  SUtes  in  providing  information  and 
technical  assistance  about  waste  reduction, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself  and  B£r. 
Ridge): 
H.R.  2801.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  to  provide  additional 
llmlUtlons  on  the  reduction  on  the  credit 
applicable  to  employers  In  certain  SUtes 
which  have  outstanding  loan  balances,  and 
for  other  puiposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 

H.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  SUtes  to  limit  the  terms  of  office  of 

the   Judges  of  the   Supreme   and   inferior 

couits;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CROCKETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Yatron.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.     SoLARZ,     Mr.     Bonker.     Mr. 

Studds.  Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Gejdenson, 

Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Kost- 

MAYER.  Mr.  TORRICELLI,  Mr.  SMITH  Of 
Florida,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.     Ackxrman,     Mr.     Udall,     Mr. 
Atkins,    Mr.    C^larke,    Mr.   Fustkr, 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Oilman,     Mr.     Lagomarsino,     Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Ms.  Snowx.  Mr.  Be- 
rxtttxr,  Mr.  DoRNAN  Of  California, 
Hi.     Mack,     Mr.     DeWine.     Mrs. 
IiIeyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.    Mr.    Blaz.    and    Mr. 
Daub): 
H.  Con.  Res.  149.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  promotion  of  democracy  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
H.  Res.  211.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bUls  (H.R.  2272  and 
H.R.  2273)  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  from  making 
certain  grants  to  any  public  entity  estab- 
lished by  a  SUte  that  does  not  by  law  esUb- 
llsh certain  reporting  and  testing  require- 
ments with  respect  to  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.   DORNAN  of  CaUfomla  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Solarz): 
H.  Res.  212.  Resolution  concerning  the  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Iilr.  TAUZm  (for  hlmsdf.  Mr. 
Akaka,  Hi.  Armey.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
AoCoiN.  Mr.  Bebxutxr.  Mr.  Biaooi. 
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Mn.  BozzK.  Mr.  Bbtaht,  Hi. 
CtMoa.  Mr.  Caitbk.  Mrs.  Coixnfs. 
Mr.  Conn,  Mr.  Commu,  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  DiFazio,  Mr.  DomoAH  of  North 
DakoU.  Mr.  Dowdt  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  DumBiM.  Mr.  Owm  of  New 
Jeraey.  Idr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Eckakt. 
Mr.  Ewumca.  B<r.  Pawkll,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Plouo,  'bSx.  Foouxita. 
Mr.  Fkamk.  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr.  Oaxcia, 
Mr.  Okkas.  BCr.  OnJCAM.  Mr. 
Qoaaton,  Mr.  Okbm.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  HocBnuKXiRR.  Mr. 
Htsb.  Mr.  IiraoR,  Mr.  Jitpokiw.  Ms. 
Kaptub.  Mrs.  KsmnLLT.  Mr.  Kkmp. 
Mr.  Kn"""  Mr.  Kostmatxr.  Mr.  La- 
ooMASsnio,  Mr.  Lblahd,  Mr.  Lnr. 
Mr.  LsviH  of  Mtchlgmn.  Mr.  Lowxrt 
of  Callfomia.  Mr.  McCnxoT.  Mr. 
McOkath.  Mr.  Makkkt,  Mr.  Mav- 
■OI7US,  Mr.  mttim  of  Washington, 
Mr.  MB*mc.  Mr.  Obxrstax.  Mr. 
Owms  of  Utah.  Mr.  Pkpfih.  Mr. 
RicHAUWON,  Mr.  Rrrmu  Mr. 
RODIHO,  Mr.  Saxioii,  Mr.  Schxuxr, 
Mr.  ScHURTK,  Mn.  Scrxokdxk.  Ms. 
SLAUOHm  of  New  York.  Mr.  SmTH 
of  Florid*.  Mr.  Smftr  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  SOLAKZ,  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Swnf- 
BALL.  Mr.  Stkak,  Mr.  Tallom,  Mr. 
Taukx,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Walkxr,  Mr. 
Waxmah.  Mr.  Wnzx.  Mr.  Wkldon, 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wortlxt,  and  Mr. 
Yatb): 
EL  Res.  313.  Resolution  conceminc  Leonid 

Brallovsky;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 


MEMORIAI^ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  ^SXn. 
146.  The  SPEAKER  presetited  a  memorial 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  relative  to  the  hazardous  and  ra- 
dioactive waste  disposal  practices  at  the 
Rocky  Flats  Plant;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Interior  and 
Tnmii^r  Affairs,  and  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILI^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
biUs  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 

UA.  2802.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  FleuretU 
Seidman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  STAGOERS: 

HJt  2803.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ray  M. 
Reed:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  39:  Ms.  Pklosi,  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Skaogs. 

'BJSL  178:  Mr.  ToRaicxLU. 

HJt.  241:  Miss  ScBRZiDn  and  Mr. 
MamoH. 

HJl.  378:  BIr.  LmMSKi,  Mr.  Esrr,  and  Ms. 

PiLOU. 

HJl.  544:  Mr.  BaainiAJi. 

HJl.  602:  Mr.  MBATWr,  Mr.  KoLTaa.  Mr. 
lAOOMAasiiio,  and  Mr.  Oakcia. 

HJl.  776:  Mrs.  BozB  and  Mr.  Foouxtta. 

HJl.  792:  Mr.  LAHCABTxa.  Mr.  Coklho.  Mr. 
Lamoa,  and  Mr.  Ouaum. 


HJl.  810:  Mr.  Baxtor  of  Texas,  and  Mrs. 

ROUKXKA. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  laxuufs. 

HJl.  964:  Mr.  Pashatam. 

HJl.  1018:  Mr.  Hatxs  of  Illinois. 

HJl.  1158:  Mr.  Vknto,  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
LuxxM.  and  Mr.  Torricxllj. 

HJl.  1199:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Williams.  Mrs. 
BoxxK.  Mr.  CooPKR,  Mr.  BxxmiAii,  Mr.  Obxk- 
stak.  Mr.  Akaxa,  and  Mr.  Whxat. 

HJt.  1213:  Mr.  Scrumxr.  Mr.  Sundquist, 
Mr.  Hollowat,  and  Mr.  Molloham. 

HJl.  1337:  Mr.  Dtsoh,  Mr.  Laoomaxsiro, 
and  Ml.  SuHDQUiST. 

HJl.  1342:  Mr.  Maxkxt. 

H.R.  1347:  Mr.  Axmxt,  tti.  Baxmars,  Mr. 
CuifGKR,  Idr.  Hollowat,  Mr.  Rooxxs.  1^. 
Ramgxl.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Obxt, 
Mr.   Stokxs,   Mr.   Murprt,   and  Mr.   Bal- 

LKMGXX. 

HJl.  1495:  Mr.  Camtsxix,  Mr.  Hxma,  Mr. 
Joxis  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Joifxs  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Lxhmah  of  California.  Mr. 
Owxxs  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ravxnxl.  and  Mr. 
Sfratt. 

HJl.  1504:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Hammxxschmidt,  Mr.  Appixgate,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  McEwxit,  Mr.  Pxmrr,  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Bfr. 
Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Hayxs  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jkn- 
KiNS,  and  Mr.  Richaxsson. 

H.R.  1506:  Mr.  Martinxz. 

H.R.  1566:  Mrs.  Mxtxrs  of  Kansas  and 
Mr.  Duncan. 

HJl.  1572:  Mr.  Hn.XH  and  Mr.  Berkuter. 

H.R.  1598:  Mr.  Bxxxutxr.  Mr.  Beiucnson, 
and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1606:  Mr.  Ktl  and  Mr.  Robxrts. 

H.R.  1607:  Mr.  Bilbray  Mr.  oe  Lugo.  Mr. 
Whittaker.  Mr.  Stokxs,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1726:  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Wxber. 

HJl.  1731:  Mr.  Maxlxnkk. 

HJl.  1742:  Mr.  Gilman. 

H.R.  1766:  Mr.  Foclixtta,  Mrs.  Bxhtlky, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bustamantx,  and  Mr. 
Gilman. 

HJl.  1770:  Mr.  Kxnnkdy. 

HJl.  1782:  Mr.  Bxvill. 

HJl.  1787:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Gilman,  and 
Mr.  Lahcastkr. 

H.R.  1802:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Carr, 
lit.  DkFazio,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Scheukr,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Rangxl,  Mr.  Hugrxs,  Mr.  Fazio, 
and  Mrs.  Boxxx. 

H.R.  1813:  Mr.  Bkrman.  Mr.  Pdstkr,  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  FAinrr- 
ROY,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Ackxrman.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Lkland, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Mrazxk,  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
DB  Lugo,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Feigran,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Stokxs. 

H.R.  1971:  Mr.  Dxxixx  of  California. 

H.R.  1986:  Mr.  Stokxs. 

HJl.  2056:  Mr.  Moaklxt,  Mr.  Beilknson, 
Mr.  Apflxoatk,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.  BiAOoi,  Mr.  Screuer,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mrs.  Boxxx.  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Cortkxs,  Mr. 
Bxvill,  Mr.  Savaox,  Mr.  Atkirs.  Ms. 
Kaptdx.  Mr.  Hawkirs.  Mr.   K(h.tb,  Mr. 


EvARS,  Mr.  Lxvufx  of  California.  Mr.  Kosr- 
MAYXR.  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. Mx.  Wisx,  Mr.  McEwxR,  and  Mr. 
McDaob. 

H.R.  2125:  Hi.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Pxptkb. 

HJl.  2138:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Lkvinx  of 
Callfomla,  and  Mr.  Okjsxnsoh. 

H.R.  3239:  Mr.  Welooh.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Gaxcia.  and  Mr.  Stokxs. 

HJl.  2312:  Bfr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Rowlard  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Hayxs  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  2316:  Mr.  Havitkins,  Mr.  Walgrxr, 
and  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Georgia. 

HJl.  2324:  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Watkins. 

HJl.  2327:  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Rn- 
aldo,  Hi.  Young  of  Alaska.  Iidr.  Bouchxr. 
Mr.  KxMP,  Mr.  Campbxll,  and  Mr.  Niklson 
of  Utah. 

H.R.  2337:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  LaFalcx,  Mr. 
DioOuAKDi,  and  Mr.  Downxy  of  New  York. 

H.R.  2340:  Mr.  Colxman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
WoLPX,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Foglixtta. 

HJl.    2425:    Mr.    Kastxrmxixr    and    Mr. 

WXBXR. 

H.R.  2476:  Mr.  DioOuardi  and  Mr.  OwxRS 
of  New  York. 

H.R.  2491:  Mrs.  Roukxma. 

H.R.  2567:  Mr.  Towtns. 

H.R.  2570:  Mr.  Kastermxizr,  Mrs.  Vucan- 
ovich,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Rob, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illlnios,  Mr 
Biagci.  Mr.  Scrumxr,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Bilirakis. 

H.R.  2616:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr 
Wylie,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indl 
ana,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Davis  of  Dli 
nois,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
JoNTZ,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  and  Mrs.  Patterson. 

H.R.  2679:  Mr.  Blaz. 

H.R.  2686:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Clinoxr,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Ap- 
plxgate,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
Koltxr,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi,  Mr.  RowTLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Wise, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Grant, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Stokxs,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 

ROGXRS. 

H.R.  2692:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Roe.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Porter,  and 
lAr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  13:  Mr.  Boulter. 

HJ.  Res.  125:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mrs.  Morxlla. 

H.J.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Volkmxr  and  Mr.  Chap- 

PXLL. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Hepnxr. 
Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  McDaok.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  DXNNY  Smith.  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Scrumxr.  Mr.  Volkmxr,  Mr. 
Nkal,  Mr.  Hayxs  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Carper, 
Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Bilbray.  Mr.  Emxrson,  Mr.  Hatchxr,  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Wyux,  and 
Mr.  Frxnzxl. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Bi^axti- 
Nxz,  Mr.  Fawxll,  Mr.  Swxxrxy,  and  Ms. 
Oakax. 

HJ.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Clirgkr,  Mrs.  Vucaho- 
vicH,  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Wkldon,  Mr.  Tox- 
ricblli,  iSn.  Mobblla,  Mr.  Tbaxlbb,  Mr. 


Taukx,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Swberxt,  Mr. 
Tauzir,  Mr.  SURIA,  lit.  Stark,  Mr.  Volk- 
mxr, Mr.  Wxiss,  Mr.  Wyokn,  lltt.  Bouchxr, 
Mr.  Stuods,  Mr.  Spkncx,  Hi.  Slaugrtkr  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Hubbaxd,  Mr.  Bkrzdtxx,  Mr. 
Martirxz,  Mr.  Rodiro,  Mr.  Schulzx,  and 

Mr.  SCKAXFEX. 

H.J.  Res.  227:  Mr.  Baktlxtt,  Mr.  Cotnx, 
Mr.  Erdrxich,  Mr.  Vandbr  Jagt,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Gbjdxnson,  Mr.  Bulky,  Mr. 
RoEMXR.  Mr.  DwYXR  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs. 
BOGGS,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Walgrxn, 
Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  ScHUMXR,  and  Mr.  Wolpx. 

H.J.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Emxrson,  Kir.  LaFalcx, 
Mr.  PoBTXR,  Mr.  Schaxpkr.  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Albxardxr,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 


HJ.  Res.  266:  Mrs.  Llotd,  Mr.  Bryart, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Kn.nxx,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Stokxs,  Mrs.  Kxnnxlly,  Mr.  Ouaxiri.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Orxxr. 

H.J.  Res.  291:  Mr.  Atkirs. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Oxlkt,  Mr.  Hxrgxr,  Mr. 
Madioar,  Mr.  Rhodxs,  Mr.  Jxppords,  Mr. 
Hopkirs,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Molir- 
ARi,  and  Mr.  Colxman  of  Missouri. 

H.  Con.  Res.  83:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas. 

H.  Con.  Res.  97:  Mr.  Chxnxy,  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mr.  Mrazxk,  Mr.  Fotart,  and  Mr.  EInolish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Lowxry  of  Califor- 
nia and  Mr.  Fascxll. 


H.  Con.  Res.  142:  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Chap- 
MAR.  Mr.  Cortb,  Mr.  Evars,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Maxtirxz.  Mr.  Matbui.  Mr. 
RiTTxa.  Mr.  Toxxxs,  and  Mr.  TxAPicaRT. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  ZXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  1049:  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Georgia. 

HJl.  1195:  Vtt.  LxNT. 

H.R.  2482:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 


J 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  ajxL.  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  caUed 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Bob 
Oraham,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Rorlda.  

FRATKH 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  DJ3..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

Father  Ood.  Tour  servants,  the  Sen- 
ators are  under  tremendous  multiple 
pressures  of  constituents,  controversy, 
campaigns,  conscience,  family,  party, 
and  time.  Help  them  to  accept  the  fa- 
miliar words  of  one  of  the  greatest 
rulers  of  all  time.  King  David  of  Israel. 
"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd:  I  shall  not 
want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures:  He  leadeth  me  beside 
the  still  waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul. 
He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness for  His  name's  sake."— Psalm 
23: 1-3. 

Remind  them  that  these  are  the 
words  of  a  busy  monarch  seeking  ef- 
fectiveness in  rule,  not  reprieve  from 
duty.  Help  them  understand  that  de- 
pendence upon  the  Lord  does  not 
produce  lazy,  indifferent  dependency 
but  authentic  independence— that 
looking  to  Ood  for  wisdom  does  not 
mean  abdication  from  reason,  but 
sharpest  intellectual  activity— that 
seeking  God's  help  does  not  produce 
passive  irresponsibility,  but  a  sensitive, 
active,  responsible  person.  Gracious 
Lord,  thank  Tou  that  in  Tour  prov- 
ince, we  do  not  lose  our  personhood, 
our  effectiveness,  our  efficiency,  when 
we  come  to  You;  but  are  rather  edi- 
fied, renewed,  and  restored  to  maxi- 
mum competency  and  productivity. 
Gracious  God.  lead  us  all  to  Yourself 
in  these  critical  days.  For  Jesus'  sake 
and  ours.  Amen 


ILegiMlative  day  of  Tuesday ,  June  23,  1987) 

a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

JOHX  C.  Stkhnis, 
Pntident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEIiOHDRE 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Smnns]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

U.8.  SniATB, 
Pusnon  rao  tkmpou, 
WoMhington.  DC.  June  25.  1987. 
To  Ute  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Boa  OaAHAM. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  majority  leader  and  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
9:15  a.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  1  minute  each. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


AGREEMENT  TO  LIMIT  EXPORT 
OF  NUKE  WEAPONS  DELIVERY 
SYSTEMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Sometimes.  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  that  the  one  and 
only  phase  of  arms  control  that  has 
made  any  real  progress  since  the  dawn 
of  the  nuclear  age  is  the  prevention  of 
nuclear  proliferation.  The  latest  anti- 
proliferation  breakthrough  has  come 
in  the  welcome  announcement  that 
seven  major  industrialized  nations  led 
by  the  United  States  have  agreed  to 
limit  the  export  of  major  nuclear  war- 
head delivery  systems.  This  is  a  first 
and  critical  step  in  preventing  the 
spread  to  countries  throughout  the 
world  of  the  caiwcity  to  fire  nuclear 
weapons  at  a  distant  enemy.  Imagine 
the  nightmare  world  that  would  devel- 
op if  30  or  40  nations  could  launch  at- 
tacks from  any  continent  against  an 
enemy  no  matter  how  distant.  The 
five  acknowledged  nuclear  powers— 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
China  all  have  that  power  now.  Four 
or  five  other  nations  might  swiftly  de- 
velop  that   power,    especially   if   the 


seven  major  industrialized  nations 
that  have  agreed  not  to  do  so,  had  de- 
cided to  sell  this  deadly  capability. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  Soviet 
Union.  China.  Israel,  and  others  are 
not  parties  to  the  agreement.  They 
might  provide  the  deadly  delivery  sys- 
tems. But  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
other  nations  could  not  be  brought 
into  the  agreement.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  recognized  the  danger  to  itself  of 
nuclear  proliferation.  Up  until  a  few 
years  ago  China  had  sported  a  cava- 
lier, so-what  attitude  toward  nuclear 
proliferation.  In  recent  years  China 
has  changed.  It  has  been  much  more 
cooperative  in  opposing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  might  now  be 
amenable  to  Joining  the  agreement. 
Israel,  South  Africa,  and  other  poten- 
tial exporters  might  be  persuaded  to 
agree.  We  should  try  and  try  hard  to 
achieve  it. 

Some  have  agreed  that  this  agree- 
ment is  minor  league  stuff.  They  con- 
tend that  nuclear  weapons  have  al- 
ready spread.  They  charge  the  agree- 
ment comes  too  late,  and  is  too  limit- 
ed. They  say  it  locks  the  bam  door. 
But  it  does  so  only  after  the  cows  have 
already  wandered  off  the  farm. 

How  wrong  they  are.  Thirty  years 
ago,  when  I  came  to  the  Senate,  you 
could  not  find  a  Senator  who  did  not 
believe  that  scores  of  nations  would 
have  full-fledged  nuclear  arsenals  by 
1980.  And  many  of  us  believed  that  by 
1987  a  fuU-fledged  nuclear  war  would 
have  broken  out  somewhere  on  Earth. 
How  wrong  we  were. 

Think  of  it.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  nations  have  signed  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  Most  have  agreed 
to  international  inspection  to  deter- 
mine that  weapons  grade  uranium  and 
Plutonium  have  not  been  diverted  to 
the  fabrication  of  nuclear  weapons. 
And  get  this— most  of  the  world's  na- 
tions have  agreed  that  the  interna- 
tional inspectors  can  come  into  their 
country  anytime.  I  repeat  anytime. 
Most  important  of  all  they  can  come 
unannounced. 

So  nations  throughout  the  world 
have  agreed  not  to  build  nuclear  arse- 
nals. The\ecent  agreement  by  seven 
major  indiut,rialized  nations— all  of 
them  free  democracies — to  forgo  the 
sale  to  any  natioh>  of  the  interconti- 
nental ballistic  misUles,  the  subma- 
rines, the  bombers  that  can  deliver  nu- 
clear warheads  across  oceans  is  exactly 
the  right  start,  and  I  mean  start,  to 
supplement  the  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty. 


Can  we  realisticaUy  expect  to  build 
on  the  treaty  by  extending  the  agree- 
ment to  other  countries?  Yes,  indeed. 
We  can  also  build  by  including  a  ban 
on  the  export  of  additional  weapons 
systems  of  aU  sizes  Including  artillery 
pieces  specially  designed  for  nuclear 
warheads.  Why  should  this  be  dlffi- 
CTilt?  This  nonprollferation  arms  con- 
trol is  unlike  superpower  arms  control. 
As  we  have  discovered,  superpower 
arms  control  can  often  develop  unfore- 
seen disadvantages  for  one  of  the  two 
superpowers.  It  has  proceeded  by  fits 
and  starts.  Forty  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nuclear  weapons  age,  it 
has  little  to  show  for  its  efforts.  But 
the  effort  to  slow  the  spread  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  has  been  different.  It  has 
been  a  winner.  Why?  Here  is  why.  An- 
tiprollferation  arms  control  benefits 
all  countries.  It  specially  benefits  the 
major  industrialized  nations  that  have 
the  most  to  lose  by  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear arsenals  to  smaller  countries 
that  could  become  serious  threats. 
This  recently  announced  agreement 
brings  significant  promise. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  suggestion  of  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  having  been  made,  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


COASTAL  RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Joined  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Caroli- 
na in  sponsoring  S.  1412.  a  bill  to  give 
coastal  States  a  greater  voice  in  the 
management  of  our  coastal  resources. 

The  bill  we  introduced  yesterday 
changes  the  standard  by  which  it  will 
be  determined  whether  proposed  Fed- 
eral activities  affect  the  coastal  zone 
area.  By  substituting  the  words  "sig- 
nificantly affecting"  for  "directly  af- 
fecting" where  it  appears  in  the  perti- 
nent section  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act.  State  and  Federal  coast- 
al zone  administrators  will  be  required 
to  give  considerable  broader  meaning 
to  the  CZMA  mandate  to  protect  and 
wisely  manage  our  coastal  zone  re- 
sources. 

The  most  immediate  effect  of  this 
bill  will  be  to  subject  OCS  oil  and  gas 
lease  sales  to  the  CZMA  review  proc- 
ess. In  a  1984  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  U.S.  versus  California,  the  Court 
held  that  an  oil  and  gas  lease  sale  on 
the  Federal  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
need  not  be  subject  to  State  review 


luider  the  "directly  affecting"  stand- 
ard. 

For  California,  this  decision  means 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can 
lease  the  entire  California  OCS  with- 
out once  idlowing  the  CaUfomia 
Coastal  Commission  to  share  in  this 
management  decision  under  the  au- 
thority of  CZMA. 

With  enactment  of  the  bill  we  have 
introduced,  the  key  language  of  CZMA 
would  be  changed  such  that  the  coast- 
al commission's  management  author- 
ity would  be  triggered  by  any  proposed 
Federal  activity  "significantly  aifect- 
ing"  the  coastal  zone.  An  OCS  lease 
sale  is  covered  by  this  standard  and 
would  thereby  give  the  California 
Coastal  Commission  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  its  review  authority  under 
CZMA. 

This  review  authority  allows  the 
coastal  commission  to  determine 
whether  the  proposed  lease  sale  is 
"consistent"  with  the  commission's 
coastal  zone  management  plan.  For  ex- 
ample. Secretary  Hodel  is  proposing  to 
lease  vast  reaches  of  the  OCS  offshore 
northern  California  in  early  1989.  As- 
suming that  Congress  allows  that 
lease  sale  to  go  forward— a  question- 
able assumption  in  itself  given  that  we 
have  been  successful  in  stopping  this 
lease  sale  for  the  last  5  years— this  leg- 
islation will  allow  the  coastal  commis- 
sion to  review  this  proposed  lease  sale 
to  determine  whether  OCS  develop- 
ment off  northern  California  will  be 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
north  coast. 

In  conducting  this  review,  the  com- 
mission would  consider  the  effects  of 
development  on  air  quality,  fishery  re- 
sources, potential  oil  spills,  related  on- 
shore development,  visual  aesthetics, 
and  numerous  other  considerations.  If 
the  commission  were  to  determine 
that  this  proposed  lease  sale,  or  any 
other  future  California  OCS  lease  sale, 
was  "inconsistent"  with  the  coastal 
zone  management  plan,  the  lease  sale 
would  be  scrapped  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce— not  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior— decided  to  overrule 
the  commission's  finding  on  national 
security  grounds. 

Without  passage  of  this  bill,  there 
will  be  no  opportunity  for  the  coastal 
commission  to  share  in  the  decision- 
making process  on  OCS  development. 
They  would  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  weigh  in  until  an  oil  company  has 
spent  millions  of  dollars  in  prepara- 
tion of  an  OCS  site  and  is  prepared  to 
install  a  drilling  rig.  By  then,  most  of 
the  key  decisions  will  already  have 
been  made  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment without  the  benefit  of  the  coast- 
al commission  views. 

We  need  to  pass  this  bill  In  order  to 
avoid  this  result  and  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  State  coastal  management 
agencies  in  the  shared  management  of 
our  coastal  resources.  The  coastal  zone 
straddles  Federal   and  State   waters. 


and  there  is  no  reason  why  State  agen- 
cies should  be  shut  out  of  the  decision- 
making process  affecting  this  area. 
This  is  as  much  of  a  matter  of  States 
rights  as  anything  else. 

I  applaud  the  leadership  shown  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  in  introducing 
this  bill,  and  I  hope  I  can  count  on  my 
colleagues'  support. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve. 
under  the  order,  I  was  to  be  recog- 
nized?      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  believe  I  was  also  to  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
up  the  trade  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  Is  correct. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
proceed  to  call  up  the  trade  bill,  there 
are  some  items  on  the  calendar  that  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  disjjil^ 
guished  acting  Republican  leader  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  clei^«d  ^ 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  the  acting  leader  as  to  whether 
or  not  calendar  orders  numbered  171, 
175.  177,  and  178  through  193  have 
been  cleared  for  action  on  his  side. 

Mr,  Wn^SON.  They  have. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  acting  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  en  bloc  to  consider  the 
calendar  orders  enumerated;  that  the 
amendments,  where  shown,  be  agreed 
to;  that  the  preambles,  where  shown, 
be  agreed  to;  that  statements  by  Sena- 
tors Shelby  and  Bumpers  be  printed 
at  the  appropriate  places  in  the 
Record;  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
en  bloc  be  laid  on  the  table;  and  that 
the  actions  on  the  various  measures  be 
shown  severally  and  Independently  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 
ALABAMA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.R.  626)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  public  lands  in 
Cherokee,  De  Kalb.  and  Etowah  Coim- 
ties,  AL.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  626,  a  bill  to  provide  for  con- 
veyance of  certain  public  lands  in 
Etowah.  De  Kalb,  and  Cherokee  Coun- 
ties In  Alabama. 

This  legislation  Introduced  by  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Tom  Bevill,  has  already  been  passed 
in  the  House  and  will  help  more  than 
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500  landowners  obtain  clear  title  to 
almost  16.000  acres  of  their  land  In 
northeast  Alabama, 

Although  it  was  not  until  a  Federal 
court  ruling  in  Mar^  of  last  year  that 
widespread  attention  was  focused  on 
the  situation,  many  of  the  landowners 
have  lived  on  this  land  all  their  lives 
as  their  families  did  before  them. 
They  have  not  only  assumed  that  they 
owned  it,  but  they  have  been  paying 
full  property  taxes  on  the  land. 

Individual  families,  however,  are  not 
the  only  ones  affected.  Some  of  the 
dty  of  Gadsden's  property,  along  with 
a  number  of  Gadsden's  schools,  busi- 
nesses and  churches  are  also  located 
on  property  partially  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  1856  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
veyed certain  property  to  the  State  of 
Alabama  for  aiding  in  the  construction 
of  three  railroads.  The  land  was  locat- 
ed within  the  overlapping  6-mile  limits 
claimed  by  the  Cooea  &  Chattooga 
and  the  Alabama  &,  Chattanooga  Rail- 
roads. 

The  act  of  1856  provided  that  if  a 
railroad  was  not  built  within  a  certain 
number  of  years,  no  further  sale  was 
to  be  made  and  the  lands  were  to 
revert  to  the  United  States. 

In  1882,  the  State  of  Alabama  had 
conveyed  the  land  not  used  to  biiild 
the  Coosa  &  Chattooga  Railroad  to 
the  Alabama  ic  Chattanooga  Rsdlroad, 
which  was  actually  built.  Later,  some 
of  that  land  was  apparently  purchased 
by  private  landowners.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Forfeiture  Act  of  1890.  the  U.S. 
Government  claimed  title  to  the  undi- 
vided one-half  interest  of  Coosa  & 
Chattooga  Railroad  land. 

The  partial  U.S.  Interest  was  af- 
firmed last  yetu-  by  the  Federal  court 
in  United  States  versus  Allied  Prod- 
ucts Company.  As  a  restilt  of  this 
ruling,  a  number  of  constituents  were 
not  able  to  get  insurance,  loans,  and 
construction  contracts. 

HJl.  626  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  convey  the 
Federal  Government's  rights  to  this 
land  to  a  trustee  who  would  then 
convey  the  interests  to  the  current 
owners  of  record.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  maintain  its  interest  in  the 
mineral  rights  and  the  transfer  will  be 
consummated  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  merits  of  this  legislation  are 
quite  clear,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZING  FIREARMS  FOR 
CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RE- 
SERVE 

The  bill  (S.  836)  to  amend  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Organization  Act 
to  authorize  protective  force  personnel 


who  guard  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve or  its  storage  and  related  facili- 
ties to  carry  firearms  while  discharg- 
ing their  official  duties  and  in  certain 
Instances  to  make  arrests  without  war- 
rant; to  establish  the  offense  of  tres- 
pass on  property  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed:  as  follows: 
S.  836 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  new 
section  661  is  added  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  alter  section  660 
(42  U.S.C.  7370)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"0UABO8  FOR  STKATIGIC  PKrHOLKOM  RKSaBVK 
PACILTTIKS 

"Sbc.  661.  (a)  Under  gruidelines  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  and  concurred  with  by  the 
Attorney  General,  employees  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Energy  and  employees  of  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  contractors  while  discharg- 
ing their  official  duties  of  protecting  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  or  Its  storage  or 
related  facilities  and  protecting  persons 
upon  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  or  its 
storage  or  related  facilities  may— 

"(1)  carry  firearms,  If  designated  by  the 
Secretary  and  qualified  for  the  use  of  fire- 
arms under  the  guidelines,  and 

"(2)  arrest  without  warrant  any  person  for 
an  offense  against  the  United  States— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  felony,  if  the  employ- 
ee has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  person— 

"(i)  has  committed  or  is  committing  a 
felony:  and 

"(11)  is  in  or  Is  fleeing  from  the  immediate 
area  of  the  felony;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  felony  or  misdemean- 
or, if  the  violation  is  committed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  employee.". 

Sic.  2  A  new  section  662  is  added  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
after  section  661  added  by  this  Act  to  read 
as  follows: 

"TRESPASS  ON  STRATBGIC  PCTROLXDII  RXSKRVK 
PACnjTIXS 

"Sbc.  662.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  issue 
regxilations  relating  to  the  entry  upon  or 
carrying,  transporting,  or  otherwise  intro- 
ducing or  causing  to  be  introduced  any  dan- 
gerous weapon,  explosive,  or  other  danger- 
ous instrument  or  material  likely  to  produce 
substantial  injury  or  damage  to  persons  or 
property  into  or  onto  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve,  its  storage  or  related  facilities, 
or  real  property  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction, 
administration,  or  In  the  custody  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6231-6247).  The  Secretary  shall  post  con- 
spicuously on  the  property  subject  to  the 
regulations  notification  that  that  property 
Is  subject  to  the  regulations. 

"(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates  a  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary  issued  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  punished  upon  conviction  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000,  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 

Ssc.  3.  The  table  of  contents  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Organization  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  660  the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  661.  Guards  for  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  facilities. 


"Sec.  662.  Tremaas  on  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  facilities.". 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  biU  (H.R.  2166)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

Blr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today,  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  to  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  HJl.  2166.  a  bill  which  would 
make  several  important  Improvements 
to  current  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion programs.  Following  a  vote  of  337 
to  41  for  approval  of  the  bill  in  the 
House,  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  imanlmously  approved  the 
bill  without  amendment. 

H.R.  2166  makes  three  technical 
amendments  to  the  existing  SBA  au- 
thorization in  Public  Law  99-272.  All 
three  of  these  amendments  are  (Tucial 
to  the  continued  smooth  functioning 
of  SBA  programs,  and  all  three  were 
proposed  by  the  administration  in  its 
fiscal  year  1988  budget.  First  and  most 
importantly,  there  Is  an  Increase  in 
off-budget  program  authority  for  the 
section  504  Economic  Development 
Program  operated  through  the  certi- 
fied development  companies.  Under 
the  present  authorization,  the  section 
503  Economic  Development  Program 
began  private  financing  of  the  devel- 
opment companies'  debentures  which 
had  previously  been  sold  to  the  Feder- 
al Financing  Bank.  S.  408,  which 
became  law  In  Public  Law  99-272,  cre- 
ated a  pilot  program  for  financing  of 
this  program  In  the  private  capital 
markets,  with  an  SBA  guaranty. 

In  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  the 
"503  pilot  program"— which  actually 
became  section  504 — effectively  split 
financing  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Program  between  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  private  investors.  For 
fiscal  year  1988.  however,  the  authori- 
zation bill  was  silent,  at  the  insistence 
of  our  colleagues  from  the  House. 
Their  reasoning  was  that  there  was 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
private  debenture  financing  would  be 
feasible  for  the  program.  The  private 
financing  program  was  worked  beauti- 
fully, and  it  is  now  appropriate  to  com- 
plete the  transition  started  under  S. 
408  by  fully  "privatizing"  the  CDC 
Program. 

Two  other  programmatic  changes 
are  included  In  this  bill:  First,  an  in- 
crease in  total  surety  bonding  guaran- 
ty authority  from  $1,142  to  $1,250  bU- 
llon.  There  was  some  unpleasantness 
last  year  when  this  program  ran  out  of 
authority  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1986.  The  increase  Is  consistent  with 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  last  year  as 
an  amendment  to  the  debt  limit  meas- 
ure; it  is  supported  by  the  administra- 


tion; and  it  has  a  very  modest  budget 
impact  due  to  both  fees  charged  by 
SBA  for  its  giiaranty  and  low  defaults 
in  the  program.  Second,  H.R.  2166  au- 
thorizes $16  million  to  pay  claims  on 
prior  defaults  in  the  Pollution  Bond 
Guaranty  Program.  Since  these  losses 
have  already  occurred,  there  is  no 
policy  choice  to  be  made  here.  Full 
faith  and  credit  requires  that  the 
claims  be  paid  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  wUl  have  to  appropriate 
the  funds  whether  we  act  or  not. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  with  respect 
to  H.R.  2166.  The  development  compa- 
nies will  exhaust  their  existing  off- 
budget  authority  within  the  next 
month  and  it  would  be  both  impracti- 
cal and  expensive  to  send  them  back 
to  the  Treasury  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1987.  So  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  this  measure  and  approve  its  pas- 
sage. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


NATIONAL  ACADEMIES  OF 
PRACTICE 

The  bill  (S.  104)  to  recognize  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  National 
Academies  of  Practice,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed;  as  f  ollows: 

8.104 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sacnoif  1.  The  National  Academies  of 
Practiuce  organized  and  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
hereby  recognized  as  such  and  is  granted  a 
charter. 

POWZRS 

Sbc.  2.  The  National  Academies  of  Prac- 
tice (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpora- 
tion") shall  have  only  those  powers  granted 
to  It  through  its  bylaws  and  articles  of  in- 
corporation filed  in  the  State  or  States  in 
which  it  Is  incorporated  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  such  State  or  States. 

PURPOSES  OP  CORPORATIOK 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  to  honor  persons  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  practice  of 
applied  psychology,  dentistry,  medicine, 
nursing,  optometry,  osteopathy,  podiatry, 
social  work,  veterinary  medicine,  and  other 
health  care  professions,  and  to  Improve  the 
practices  in  these  professions  by  disseminat- 
ing information  about  new  techniques  and 
procedures. 

SERVICE  OP  PROCESS 

Sac.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  It  is  incorporated  and 
those  States  in  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

KEMBERSRIP 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall  be  as  provided  In  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 


BOARS  OP  directors;  compositior; 

RXSPOIfSIBIUTIES 

Sec.  6.  The  lx>ard  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  responsibilities  thereof 
shall  be  as  provided  In  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  and  In  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  In 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

OFFICERS  OP  CORPORATION 

Sec.  7.  The  officers  of  the  cori>oration, 
and  the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as 
Is  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  corporation  and  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  in  which  it  is 
Incorporated. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  be  distrubuted  to  any  such  person 
during  the  life  of  this  charter.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shaU  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or  re- 
imbursement for  actual  necessary  expenses 
in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to. 
support  or  otherwise  partlcltiate  in  any  po- 
litical activity  or  in  any  measure  attempt  to 
influence  legislation. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  for  any  of  its  activities. 

LIABIUTT 

Sec.  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  records;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  corporation  involving  any  of 
its  members,  the  board  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  having  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors.  The  corporation  shall 
keep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members  having 
the  right  of  vote.  All  books  and  records  of 
such  corporation  may  be  Inspected  by  any 
member  having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  member,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
contravene  any  applicable  State  law. 

AUDIT  OP  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30, 
1964  (36  U.S.C.  1101),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(64)  National  Academies  of  Practice.". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  is  the 
report  of  the  audit  for  such  fiscal  year  re- 
quired by  section  3  of  the  Act  referred  to  in 
section  11  of  this  Act.  The  report  shall  not 
be  printed  as  a  public  document. 


RESERVATION  OF  RIORT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 


Sec.  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  charter  is  expressly  reserved  to 
the  Congress. 

DEFlNtTlON  OP  "STATE" 

Sec.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec.  is.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  16.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  of  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  terminate. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  BIRTH 
AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  ALDO 
LEOPOLD 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  40)  to 
give  special  recognition  to  the  birth 
and  achievements  of  Aldo  Leopold, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  RES.  40 

Whereas  January  11,  1987,  marks  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Aldo 
Leopold; 

Whereas  Aldo  Leopold  is  an  undisputed 
pioneer  of  wildlife  management  and  wilder- 
ness ecology: 

Whereas  Aldo  Leopold's  land  ethics, 
which  "changes  the  role  of  Homo  sapiens 
from  ^conqueror  of  the  land-community  to 
plain  member  and  citizen"  by  "simply 
enlarge Ingl  the  boundaries  of  the  commiinl- 
ty  to  Include  soils,  waters,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals, or  collectively:  the  land",  has  Inspired 
and  encouraged  the  protection  and  wise 
management  of  our  renewable  natural  re- 
sources: 

Whereas  the  teaching  of  Aldo  Leopold,  so 
eloquently  captured  in  A  Sand  County  Al- 
manac, continued  to  be  read  and  enjoyed  by 
millions  of  Americans:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  give  special  recognition 
to  the  achievements  of  Aldo  Leopold  and 
urges  Federal  land  management  agencies  to 
model  their  activities  after  the  conservation 
ethic  he  has  Inspired. 


NATIONAL  DIABETES  MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  44)  to 
designate  November  1987  as  "National 
Diabetes  Month,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S  J.  Rks.  44 

VThereas  diabetes  is  the  third  leading 
cause  of  death,  killing  more  than  all  other 
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ttlirmrn  except  cancer  and  cardiovascular 


Whereas  diabetes  afflicts  11  million  Amer- 
icans and  over  Ave  million  of  these  individ- 
uals are  not  aware  of  their  illness; 

Whereas  nearly  $14,000,000,000  annually 
are  spent  on  health  care  costs,  disability 
payments  and  premature  mortality  costs 
due  to  diabetes: 

Whereas  up  to  85  per  centum  of  all  cases 
of  non-Insulin  dependent  diabetes  may  be 
preventable  through  greater  public  under- 
standing, awareness,  and  educa^on; 

Whereas  diabetes  is  particularly  prevalent 
among  black.  Hispanic,  and  Native  Ameri- 
cans, and  women: 

Whereas  diabetes  Is  the  number  one  cause 
of  new  blindness  in  people  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  seventy-four,  and  is  a  leading 
cause  of  kidney  disease,  heart  disease, 
strokes,  birth  defects,  and  lower  life  expect- 
ancy, the  severity  of  which  all  may  be  re- 
duced through  greater  patient  and  public 
understanding,  awareness,  and  education: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
November  1987  Is  designated  as  "National 
Diabetes  Month"  and  the  F>resident  U  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 


BENIGN    ESSENTIAL    BLEPHARO- 
SPASM  AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S^.  Res.  48) 
designating  the  week  of  September  14, 
1987,  through  September  20,  1987,  as 
"Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm 
Awareness  Week,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  foUows: 

SJ.  Rb.48 

Whereas  benign  essential  blepharospasm 
is  a  little  known  eye-related  disease,  causing 
involuntary  and  usually  uncontrollable 
spastic  contraction  of  muscles  around  the 
eyes; 

Whereas  approximately  25,000  to  30,000 
Americans  tu-e  afflicted  with  blepharo- 
spasm, which  is  progressive  and  ultimately 
causes  functional  blindness; 

Wliereas  the  Benign  Essential  Blepharo- 
spasm Research  Foundation,  Incorporated, 
was  begun  with  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
cause  and  a  successful  cure  for  benign  essen- 
tial blepharoepasm: 

Whereas  this  important  foundation  spon- 
sors programs  and  activities  to  create  an 
awareness  of  blepharospasm  in  the  medical 
community  as  well  as  in  the  general  public, 
organizes  support  groups  throughout  the 
country  to  encourage  communication 
among  persons  with  the  disease,  and  it  seeks 
to  raise  money  through  public  and  private 
contributions  to  be  used  for  research: 

Whereas  research  scientists  from  around 
the  country  are  extremely  interested  in  re- 
search on  this  little  known  malady  and  are 
submitting  grant  applications  to  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  to  study  benign  es- 
sential blepharospasm;  and 

Whereas  increased  public  awareness  of 
the  disease  and  its  victims  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  the  victims  of  this  disease 
and  will  lead  to  increaaed  medical  research 


and  awareness,  as  well  as  available  informa- 
tion and  advice  for  those  afflicted  with 
benign  essential  blepharospasm:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  CoTigress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
September  14,  1987.  through  September  20, 
1987,  Is  hereby  designated  as  "Benign  Essen- 
tial Blepharospasm  Awareness  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  CZECH  AMERICAN 
HERITAOE  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  51)  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  on 
July  27,  1987,  and  ending  on  August  2, 
1987,  as  "National  Czech  American 
Heritage  Week,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  51 

Whereas  since  the  immigration  of  the 
first  documented  Czech  settler.  Augustine 
Herman,  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1633.  Czechs 
and  Americans  of  Czech  descent  have 
played  a  vital  role  as  contributors  to  United 
States  rural  and  urban  life: 

Whereas  Czech  immigrants,  seeking  reli- 
gious, economic,  and  political  freedom,  have 
throughout  the  years  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  arts,  sports,  education,  and 
commerce: 

Whereas  Czech  Immigrants,  fleeing  the 
communist  regime  in  1948  and  the  1968 
Soviet  led  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  repre- 
sent the  latest  in  the  tradition  of  Czech  im- 
migrants seeking  political  freedom  In  the 
United  States,  and  are  particularly  notewor- 
thy for  their  Impressive  contributions  in  lit- 
erature and  other  intellectual  and  profes- 
sional pursuits: 

Whereas  In  the  19th  century  Czech  immi- 
grants established  hundreds  of  gymnastic 
clubs,  known  as  "sokols",  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  this  dedication  and  apti- 
tude for  sports  continues  and  is  well  em- 
bodied in  the  accomplishments  of  the  recent 
Czech  inmiigrants,  Martina  NavratUova,  the 
number  one  ranked  women's  tennis  player 
In  the  world  for  the  past  five  consecutive 
years:  and 

Whereas  the  state  of  Nebraska  has  the 
largest  percentage  of  Czech  descendants  per 
capita,  and  the  town  of  Wilber,  Nebraska, 
known  as  the  Czech  capital  of  the  United 
States,  celebrates  Its  26th  Aimual  National 
Czech  Festival  on  August  1-2,  1987:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  on  July  27,  1987,  and  ending  on 
August  2,  1987.  Is  designated  as  'National 
Czech  American  Heritage  Week",  and  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  period 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  JOB  SKILLS  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  72)  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  11, 
1987.   through   October   17,   1987,   as 


"National  Job  Skills  Week."  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  72 

Whereas  one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
facing  the  Nation  Is  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  work  force  that  can  meet 
the  challenges  of  today  and  tomon  ow: 

Whereas  work  in  the  Unit«d  States  is  xtn- 
dergoing  rapid  and  profound  change: 

Whereas  advances  in  technology  will  re- 
quire ^w  skills  not  now  held  by  the  nation- 
al work  mxe: 

Wherea*  it  Is  predicted  that  through  the 
remainder  T>f  this  century,  businesses  will 
experience  a  shortage  of  entry  level  skilled 
workers; 

Whereas  the  skills  of  many  young  adults 
and  teenagers  are  inadequate  to  perform 
Jobs  that  are  becoming  available,  thereby 
contributing  to  a  much  greater  than  normal 
unemployment  rate  among  young  people: 

Whereas  the  ability  to  maintain  a  com- 
petitive and  productive  edge  necessary  for  a 
strong  economy  and  relatively  high  stand- 
ard of  living  are  dependent  on  the  national 
work  force: 

Whereas  the  productivity  and  ability  of 
the  Nation  to  compete  In  a  world  economy 
are  dei>endent  on  the  national  work  force: 
and 

Whereas  a  National  Job  Skills  Week  can 
serve  to  highlight  the  many  changes  that 
are  underway  In  the  workplace  which  have 
necessitated  the  learning  of  new  skills,  con- 
centrate attention  to  present  and  future 
work  force  needs:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  11.  1987,  through  October  17.  1987, 
is  designated  as  "National  Job  Skills  Week" 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  utx)n  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  interested  groups  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  programs 
and  activities. 


OBSERVANCE  OP  THE  BICEN- 
TENNIAL OP  THE  NORTHWEST 
ORDINANCE  OP  1787 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  82)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  bicentennial  of  the  Northwest  Or- 
dinance of  1787,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  f  ollows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  82 

Whereas  on  July  13,  1787,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  as  esUbllshed  by  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  enacted  a  law  enti- 
tled "An  Ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest 
of  the  river  Ohio": 

Whereas  such  law,  known  as  the  North- 
west Ordinance  of  1787,  provided  for  the 
settlement  and  civil  governance  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  from  which  all  or  part 
of   the   States   of   Ohio,   Indiana.   Illinois, 


Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  were 
subsequently  formed: 

Whereas  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
provided  that  States  formed  In  the  North- 
west Territory  would  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States  and  admission  Into  the  Union  on  this 
basis  was  subsequently  applied  to  States 
formed  in  other  territories  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

Whereas  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
led  to  the  orderly  development  of  the 
Northwest  Territory: 

Whereas  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
recognized  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
without  regard  to  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin  and  provided  for  the  equality  of  civil 
righU  for  aU  people  by  prohibiting  slavery 
and  Involuntary  servitude  In  the  Territory, 
thereby  preceding  the  BUI  of  Rights;  and 

Whereas  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
encouraged  public  education  by  providing 
for  free  public  education  within  the  local 
community:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  insomuch  as 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  Is  one  of 
the  fundamental  legal  documents  of  the 
United  States,  providing  an  early  example 
of  the  commitment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  democratic  principles,  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  individual  rights,  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint  res- 
olution, calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  bicentennial  of 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  with  ^- 
propriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  activi- 
ties. 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  November  17, 
1987.  is  designated  as  "National  Community 
Education  Day",  and  the  President  Is  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


S.J.  Rxs.  108 


NATIONAL  COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  87)  to 
designate  November  17,  1987.  as  "Na- 
tional Community  Education  Day." 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  87 

Whereas  public  education  is  a  community 
enterprise,  and  everyone  in  the  community 
has  a  stake  in  the  mission  of  educating 
adults  as  well  as  the  community's  children: 

Whereas  local  citizens  have  a  right  and  a 
responsibility  to  be  involved  in  deciding  how 
the  educational  resources  of  the  community 
should  be  used; 

Whereas  education  reform  should.  In  the 
words  of  A  Nation  at  Risk,  "focus  on  the 
goal  of  creating  a  Learning  Society": 

Whereas  the  goal  of  community  education 
Is  to  promote  parental  involvement,  lifelong 
learning,  and  educational  partnerships; 

Whereas  each  community  should  promote 
the  use  of  community  resources  in  schools 
and  colleges,  citizen  Involvement  In  educa- 
tional decisionmaking,  the  use  of  communi- 
ty resources  to  provide  educational  opportu- 
nities for  learners  of  all  ages  and  education- 
al backgrounds,  and  interagency  coopera- 
tion to  assure  effective  use  of  limited  re- 
sources; and 

Whereas  community  education  encour- 
ages the  participation  of  all  generations: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 


COMPUTER  LEARNING  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103) 
to  designate  October  1987,  as  "Com- 
puter Learning  Month,"  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  thrd  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  103 

Whereas  computer-based  technologies  are 
playing  a  great  role  In  the  social,  education- 
al, and  economic  development  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  citizens: 

Whereas  expanding  the  understanding 
and  application  of  computers  are  essential 
to  maintaining  United  States  competitive- 
ness in  conunerce.  Industry,  and  internation- 
al trade; 

Whereas  educators  at  all  levels  are  in- 
creasingly Incorporating  computers  into 
their  curriculimas  as  a  teaching  tool; 

Whereas  students  of  all  ages  are  begin- 
ning to  utilize  computers  in  all  subjects  of 
study: 

Whereas  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  present  and 
future  generations  of  Americans  from  all 
economic  backgrounds  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  computer-based  terchnology 
that  has  become  such  an  integral  part  of  so- 
ciety, in  order  to  actively  participate  in  an 
increasingly  complex  and  technologically 
dependent  world:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  take 
every  opportunity  to  encourage  all  parents, 
students,  educators,  public  offlcialr,,  and 
businessmen  to  better  understand  comput- 
ers to  accomplish  Integration  of  computer- 
based  technology  Into  our  diverse  society: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
October,  1987,  Is  designated  as  "Computer 
Learning  Month"  to  expand  public  aware- 
ness of  the  growing  Importance  of  comput- 
ers in  each  of  our  lives,  and  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  ol>serve  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  to  encour- 
age State  and  local  public  and  educational 
officials  to  promote  the  effective  use  of 
technology  by  all  constituencies  In  their 
communities  so  that  more  Americans  are  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  leam  to  use  com- 
puters. 


PERMAN-AMERICAN  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  108) 
to  designate  October  6,  1987,  as 
"German-American  Day,"  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 


Whereas  the  tricentennlal  of  the  arrival 
of  the  first  German  immigrants  to  the 
United  States  was  celebrated  on  October  6, 
1983; 

Whereas  such  day  was  proclaimed  by  the 
President  to  be  Oerman-Amerlcan  Day  In 
honor  of  the  contributions  made  by  German 
immigrants  to  the  life  and  culture  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

Whereas  such  contributions  should  be  rec- 
ognized and  celebrated  every  year;  and 

Whereas  the  German-American  Friend- 
ship Garden,  symbolic  of  friendly  relations 
between  West  Oemuny  and  the  United 
SUtes,  will  be  dedicated  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  near  future:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Statef  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  6, 
1987,  is  designated  as  "German-American 
Day",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  YEARBOOK 
WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  109) 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 4,  1987,  as  "National  School  Year- 
book Week,"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  109 

Whereas  educating  the  young  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  is  essential  in  ensuiring 
that  the  United  SUtes  continues  to  make 
economic  and  cultural  progress: 

Whereas  the  communication  of  the  educa- 
tional achievements  of  students  and  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  United  SUtes  has 
a  vital  impact  on  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

Whereas  school  yearbooks  provide  vivid 
pictorial  and  editorial  insighU  into  such 
educational  achievements: 

Whereas  the  thousands  of  young  people 
who  produce  school  yearbooks  each  year  re- 
ceive significant  editorial,  photographic 
and  business  experiences: 

Whereas  a  recent  study  conducted  by  the 
American  College  Testing  Program  has 
shown  that  college  freshmen  who  worked 
on  a  yearbook  staff  in  high  school  have 
higher  ACT  composite  scores,  perform 
better  on  standardized  college  writing  tests, 
and  achieve  higher  grade  point  averages 
during  their  first  year  of  college  than  fresh- 
men with  no  high  school  yearbook  experi- 
ence: 

Whereas  school  yearbooks  provide  valua- 
ble historical  docimients  for  educational  in- 
stitutions; and 

Whereas  school  yearbooks  have  been  an 
Important  part  of  the  culture  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  approximately  two  centuries; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning October  4,  1987,  is  designated  "Na- 
tional School  Yearbook  Week",  and  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
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of  the  United  States  to  obaerve  such  week 
with  mppropriate  ceremoniea  and  activities. 


UMI 


NATIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD 
CRIME  WATCH  DAT 

The  Joint  resolution  (.BJ.  Res.  121) 
designating  August  11,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Neighborhood  Crime  Watch 
Day."  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

BJ.  Rb.  131 

Whereu  neigliborbood  crime  is  of  con- 
tinuing concern  to  the  American  people: 

Whereas  the  flsht  against  neighborhood 
crime  requires  people  to  work  together  in 
cooperation  with  law  enforcement  officials: 

Whereas  neighborhood  crime  watch  orga- 
nlsatlons  are  effective  at  promoting  aware- 
ness about,  and  the  participation  of  volun- 
teers in.  crime  prevention  activities  at  the 
local  level; 

Whereas  neighborhood  crime  watch 
groups  can  contribute  to  the  Nation's  war 
on  drugs  by  helping  to  prevent  their  com- 
munities from  becoming  markets  for  drug 
dealers; 

Whereas  citizens  across  America  will  soon 
take  part  tn  a  "National  Night  Out",  a 
unique  crime  prevention  event  which  will 
demonstrate  the  importance  and  effective- 
ness of  community  participation  in  crime 
prevention  efforts  by  having  people  spend 
the  period  from  8  to  9  o'clock  postmeridian 
on  August  11.  1987,  with  their  neighbors  in 
front  of  their  homes;  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rejh 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  August  11, 
1987,  is  designated  as  "National  Neighbor- 
hood Crime  Watch  Day",  and  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activl- 
Ues. 


OAUCHER'S  DISEASE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  122) 
to  designate  the  period  commencing 
on  October  18.  1987,  and  ending  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  1987,  as  "Oaucher's  Disease 
Awareness  Week,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows; 

S.J.  Rbs.  133 

Whereas  Oaucher's  disease  is  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  body  to  produce  an  essen- 
tial enzyme: 

Whereas  the  absence  of  such  enzyme 
causes  the  body  to  store  abnormal  quanti- 
ties of  lipids  In  the  liver  and  spleen  and  fre- 
quently has  an  adverse  effect  on  tissues  in 
the  body,  particularly  bone  tissue; 

Whereas  among  Jewish  persons, 
Oaucher's  disease  is  the  most  common  in- 
herited disorder  affecting  the  metabolism  of 
lipids,  which  are  one  of  the  principle  struc- 
tral  components  of  living  cells; 

Whereas  there  is  no  known  cure  for 
Oaucher's  disease  and  no  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease; 


Whereas  the  Increased  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  Oaucher's  disease  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  aid  in  the 
development  of  a  treatment  and  cure  for 
the  disease; 

Whereas  the  National  Oaucher's  Disease 
Foundation  provides  funds  for  research  in 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
ease; and 

Whereas  research  and  clinical  programs 
with  respect  to  Oaucher's  disease  should  be 
Increased:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  on  October  18,  1987,  and 
ending  on  October  24,  1987,  is  designated  as 
"Oaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week,"  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  period 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


United  States  to  observe  such  month  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


POLISH  AMERICAN  HERITAGE 
MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  135) 
to  designate  October  1987,  as  "Polish 
American  Heritage  Month,"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows; 

S  J.  Rxs.  135 

Whereas,  since  the  1st  inmiigration  Polish 
settlers  to  Jamestown  in  the  17th  century, 
Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish  descent  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  contributing  to 
the  development  of  arts,  sciences,  govern- 
ment, military  service,  athletics,  and  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States; 

Whereas  Kazlmlerz  Pulaski.  Tadeusz  Kos- 
ciuszko.  and  other  sons  of  Poland  came  to 
our  shores  to  fight  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  to  give  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  the  creation  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May 
3,  1791.  was  modeled  directly  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  is  recognized  as 
the  2d  written  constitution  in  history,  and  is 
revered  by  Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish 
descent: 

Whereas  Americans  of  Polish  descent  and 
Americans  sympathetic  to  the  struggle  of 
the  Polish  nation  to  regain  its  freedom 
remain  committed  to  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Polish  nation: 

Whereas  Poles  and  Americans  of  Itolish 
descent  take  great  pride  in  and  honor\the 
greatest  son  of  Poland,  His  Holiness  Pv>e 
John  Paul  II:  ^ 

Whereas  Poles  and  Americans  of  Pollsn 
descent  take  great  pride  in  and  honor  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  laureate  Lech  Walesa,  th^ 
founder  of  the  Solidarity  Labor  Federation; 

Whereas  the  Solidarity  Labor  Federation 
was  founded  in  August  1980  and  is  continu- 
ing its  struggle  against  oppression  by  the 
Government  of  Poland:  and 

Whereas  the  Polish  American  Congress  is 
otieerving  its  43d  anniversary  this  year  and 
Is  celebrating  October  1987  as  Polish  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Month:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  1987, 
is  designated  "Polish  American  Heritage 
Month",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 


D.S.  OLYMPIC  PESTIVAL-*87 
CELEBRATION  AND  U.S.  OLYM- 
PIC FESTIVAL— '87  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  138) 
to  designate  the  period  commencing 
on  July  13,  1987,  and  ending  on  July 
26,  1987.  as  "U.S.  Olympic  Festival— 
'87  Celebration,"  and  to  designate  July 
17,  1987,  as  "U.S.  Olympic  Festival— 
'87  Day,"  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Ras.  138 

Whereas  thousands  of  American  athletes 
participate  annually  in  the  Olympic  move- 
ment all  over  the  world; 

Whereas  United  States  Olympic  Festival 
competitions  enable  each  American  athlete 
to  promote  amateur  athletics,  refine  athlet- 
ic skills  in  Olympic-type  competitions,  and 
generate  camaraderie  among  potential 
Olympic  athletes; 

Whereas  the  past  eight  years  have  marked 
monumental  strides  in  the  development  of 
the  Olympic  Festival  movement: 

Whereas  the  International  Olympic 
Oames  are  held  every  four  years  and  are  the 
culmination  of  athletic  sklU  and  prowess 
after  countless  hours  of  work  and  prepara- 
tion; 

Whereas  U.S.  Olympic  Festival— '87  will 
take  place  beginning  July  13,  1987,  and 
ending  on  July  26,  1987,  in  Raleigh, 
Durham,  Chapel  Hill,  Gary,  and  Oreens- 
boro.  North  Carolina,  and  will  host  4.000 
athletes,  trainers  and  coaches,  7,000  voliui- 
teers,  and  over  300.000  spectators; 

Where  U.S.  Olympic  Festival- '87  is  the 
premier  event  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee:  and 

Whereas  American  athletes  will  compete 
in  over  34  sports  In  a  display  of  skill  and 
unity  which  signifies  American  unity  and 
exemplifies  the  spirit  of  the  Oljrmpic  move- 
ment: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  on  July  13.  1987,  and  ending  on 
July  26. 1987,  Is  designated  as  "U.S.  Olympic 
Festival— '87  Celebration."  and  July  17, 
1987,  is  designated  as  "U.S.  Olympic  Festi- 
val—'87  Day,"  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  period  and  day  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  actlvites. 


NATIONAL  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 
DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  142) 
to  designate  October  1,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Medical  Research  Day,"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 


Whereas  America's  medical  research  en- 
terprise has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
the  acknowledged  world  leader  in  promoting 
health  and  preventing  disease  and  disabil- 
ity; 

Whereas  America's  medical  research  (de- 
fined for  purposes  of  this  Joint  Resolution 
as  biomedical  and  behavioral  research)  con- 
tinuously contributes  to  the  discovery  of 
new  knowledge  that  will  lead  to  the  im- 
proved health  and  well-being  of  Americans 
and  of  all  humankind: 

Whereas  America's  medical  research  en- 
terprise continues  to  pioneer  breakthroughs 
in  the  detection  and  treatment  of  diseases 
and  promote  the  widespread  and  technol- 
ogies to  medical  practice: 

Whereas  medical  research  has  significant- 
ly contributed  to  bringing  America's  death 
rate  to  an  all-time  low  and  its  life  expectan- 
cy rates  to  aU-time  highs; 

Whereas  America's  medical  research  en- 
terprise has  contributed  enormously  to  the 
control  and  virtual  worldwide  eradication  of 
epidemic  diseases  such  as  cholera,  smallpox, 
yellow  fever,  and  bubonic  plague,  and  the 
prevention  in  this  country  of  childhood  dis- 
eases such  as  diphtheria,  polio,  tetanus,  and 
pertussis: 

Whereas  medical  research  has  successful- 
ly produced  effective  vaccines  now  widely 
used  to  combat  measles,  mumps,  rebella, 
meningitis,  pneumonia,  influenza,  rabies, 
upper  respiratory  diseases,  and  hepatitis  B; 
Whereas  America's  fmanclal  investment 
in  medical  research  has  consistently  been 
rewarding  with  p)ositlve  returns  as  measured 
by  reduced  morbidity,  and  improved  individ- 
ual productivity  and  health  status; 

Whereas  the  products  and  by-products  of 
medical  research  contribute  significantly  to 
the  health  of  America's  overall  economy 
and  its  ability  to  compete  successfully  in 
International  commerce  and  trade: 

Whereas  medical  research  In  this  country 
has  fostered  a  productive  and  ongoing  posi- 
tive public  and  private  sector  partnership 
among  government,  academla.  Industry,  and 
voluntary  organizations  In  the  pursuit  of  re- 
search excellence  and  discovery; 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  consistently  demonstrated  a  Fed- 
eral financial  commitment  to  maintaining 
America's  preeminence  in  medical  research 
through  support  of  such  agencies  as  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  President  of 
the  United  States  have  formally  recognized 
100  years  of  Federal  support  for  medical  re- 
search through  resolution  and  proclamation 
commemorating  the  current  Federal  fiscal 
year  as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Centennial  year; 

Whereas  America's  medical  research  en- 
terprise has  produced  85  internationally  re- 
spected Nobel  laureates  in  physiology,  medi- 
cine, and  chemistry  and  must  continue  to 
foster  the  interest  and  training  of  young  sci- 
entists, medical  practltoners,  and  other 
health  professionals  in  research  careers,  as 
well  as  ensure  the  adequacy  of  the  settings 
within  which  they  will  work; 

Whereas  America's  medical  researchers 
are  working  at  the  forefront  of  biomedical 
technologies  which  create  exciting  new  med- 
ical research  opportunities  that  hold  the 
best  hope  for  unraveling  the  mysteries  of 
cancer,  AIDS,  Alzheimer's  disease,  arthritis, 
heart  and  lung  diseases,  mental  Illness,  and 
the    many    other    diseases    and    disorders 


which  claim  or  severely  impair  the  lives  of 
mUlions  of  Americans;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  acluiowledges  with  pride  the  many 
accomplishments  of  America's  medical  re- 
search enterprise  and  confidently  looks  to  it 
for  continued  progress  in  relieving  human 
suffering  and  conquering  the  diseases  and 
disorders  that  afflict  the  people  of  this 
country:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  day  of  Oc- 
tol>er  1,  1987,  is  designated  as  "National 
Medical  Research  Day ".  and  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  acting  leader  if  Calendar 
Orders  Numbered  195,  196,  197,  and 
198  have  been  cleared  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  ask  if  the  acting  leader  is 
ready  to  proceed  with  Calendar  Orders 
Numbered  195  through  198. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Yes,  we  are  ready  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  acting 
leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed,  en  bloc,  to  consider 
these  various  calendar  orders  and  that 
the  amendments  where  shown,  and 
preambles,  where  shown,  be  agreed  to; 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  en  bloc 
be  laid  on  the  table:  and  that  the 
items  be  spread  severally  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


as  "National  Arts  Week",  and  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  period  with 
appropriate  programs  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  ARTS  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  154) 
to  designate  the  period  commencing 
on  November  15,  1987,  and  ending  on 
November  22,  1987,  as  "National  Arts 
Week,"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follow: 

S.J.  Res.  154 

Whereas  the  performing  arts,  the  visual 
arts,  and  literature  are  central  to  human  ex- 
pression; 

Whereas  our  Identity  as  a  people  and  as  a 
Nation  is  expressed  through  the  arts; 

Whereas  support  of  the  arts  has  been  a 
partnership  of  Federal,  SUte.  and  local  gov- 
errunent  entitles,  businesses,  and  individ- 
uals; 

Whereas  designating  a  National  Arts 
Week  provides  a  focal  point  to  celebrate  the 
diverse  cultural  heritage  of  the  United 
States  and  the  vitality  of  contemporary 
writers,  artists,  and  pierformers;  and 

Whereas  designating  a  National  Arts 
Week  brings  together  the  public  and  private 
sectors  to  restate  support  of  the  arts:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  on  November  IS.  1987,  and 
ending  on  November  22.  1987,  is  designated 


LUPUS  AWARENESS  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  157) 
to  designate  the  month  of  October 
1987,  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Month." 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Ras./l67 


Whereas  Lupus  Er^fhematosus  is  a  dis- 
ease of  unknown  cause  that  affects  over 
five-hundred  thousand  people  in  the  United 
States,  90  percent  of  whom  are  women  in 
their  chlldbearlng  years: 

Whereas  Lupus  Erythematosus,  though 
not  a  rare  disease,  is  unfamiliar  even  to 
some  physicians  which  may  result  in  the 
disease  being  misdiagnosed  or  diagnosed  too 
late; 

Whereas  Lupus  Erythematosus  in  the 
most  severe  form  can  be  fatal; 

Whereas  The  Lupus  Foundation  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  its  constituent  chapters,  and  other 
voluntary  health  organizations  are  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States  to 
serve  and  support  victims  of  lupus  and  their 
families,  encourage  fi^i^d^g  for  research, 
and  increase  public  awaren^:  and 

Whereas  the  public  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
incidence  of  Lupus  Erythematosus:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
October  1987,  is  designated  as  "Lupus 
Awareness  Month  "  and  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 


CLEAN  WATER  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  160) 
to  designate  July  25,  1987,  as  "Clean 
Water  Day,"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Ras.  160 

Whereas  fresh,  pure  water  is  inextricably 
linked  to  our  Nation's  culture  and  heritage 
and  is  an  invaluable  resource  to  be  cher- 
ished and  protected: 

Whereas  every  American  should  be  able  to 
draw  upon  the  abundant  resources  of  our 
rivers,  lakes,  streams,  and  underground 
water  supplies  to  enjoy  clean  and  safe  drink- 
ing water; 

Whereas  our  coastal  waters  produce  a  rich 
bounty  of  fish  and  seafood  without  equal, 
and  our  inland  waters  nourish  an  agricultur- 
al system  that  feeds  the  world; 

Whereas  millions  of  Americans  and  visi- 
tors to  our  Nation  enjoy  our  rivers,  lakes, 
stream,  and  oceans  for  fishing,  swimming, 
boating,  and  other  recreation  each  year. 
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Whereas  the  Nation's  trade  and  commerce 
were  built  upon  our  waterways,  and  water 
related  jobs  brine  ctHitinued  vitality  to  our 
economy;  and 

Whereas  It  is  important  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  natural  beauty  and  wealth 
that  our  waterways  have  to  offer  us:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Retoived  6v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
naentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrtu  auembled.  That  July  25, 1987,  Is 
designated  as  "Clean  Water  Day",  and  the 
President  is  authorised  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  day 
with  appropriate  ceranonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  FAMILT  BREAD 
BAKING  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  163) 
to  designate  the  month  of  November 
1987.  as  "National  Family  Bread 
Baking  Month,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  f oUows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  163 

Whereas  baking  bread  In  the  home  Is  a 
long-standing  American  tradition,  and  has 
contributed  to  the  well  being  and  nutrition 
of  the  family  since  the  earliest  days  of  colo- 
nial settlement: 

Whereas  family  bread  baking  utilizes 
American  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof  (notably  wheat,  rye,  com, 
dairy  products,  sugar,  and  eggs),  resulting  in 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  economies 
of  the  State  in  which  these  commodities  are 
^rown  and  produced; 

Whereas  homemade  bread  provides  health 
benefits  and  valuable  nutrients  to  the  Amer- 
ican diet:  and 

Whereas  family  bread  baking  contributes 
to  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  family,  and 
provides  an  Important  means  for  educating 
future  generations  about  American  tradi- 
tions and  values:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
November,  1987.  Is  designated  as  "National 
Family  Bread  Baking  Month",  and  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activlUes. 


ORDER  TO  INDEFINITELY  POST- 
PONE S.J.  RES.  145.  NATIONAL 
OUTWARD  BOUND  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  on  the  other 
side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  194  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

B4r.  WILSON.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distingxiished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Wilson  has  5  minutes  that  he  would 


like  to  speak.  I  would  like  to  proceed 
to  caU  up  the  bill,  in  accordance  with 
the  order.  The  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  stated  to  me  last  night  that 
it  would  be  all  right  to  proceed  with 
the  bill  even  if  he  were  not  on  the 
floor  at  the  time.  So  that  has  been 

I  will  call  up  the  bill  and  then  the 
distinguished  managers  of  the  biU,  Mr. 
Bentsen  and  Mr.  Packwood.  are  here 
and  they  will  proceed  with  their 
speeches. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  it  is 
agreeable  with  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  biU  and  the  ranking  man- 
ager, that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  Mr.  Wilson,  may 
speak  out  of  order  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes,  but  that  his  speech  appear  at 
another  place  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


OMNIBUS  TRADE  AND 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  now  call 
up  the  omnibus  trade  bill  which  is 
placed  on  the  calendar  as  of  yesterday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  bill. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1420)  to  authorize  negotiations 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  to  strength- 
en the  United  States  trade  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  please  state  the 
inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  am  I  author- 
ized, after  consulting  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  at  any 
time  to  call  this  bill  back  l>efore  the 
Senate  in  the  event  it  is  set  aside  for 
other  business  from  time  to  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  earlier 
today  to  call  up  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1987. 

This  legislation  represents  the  hard 
work  of  nine  different  committees 
over  the  past  6  months.  A  large 
number  of  Senators  have  put  their 
stamp  on  this  legislation  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Our  national  well-being  today  de- 
pends on  our  ability  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  the  world  economy.  To  do 
that,  we  must  have  an  effective  trade 
and  competitiveness  policy.  This  ad- 
ministration has  not  devised,  adopted, 
or  carried  out  such  a  policy.  In  fact,  it 
has  had  a  record  of  neglect  in  trade 
negotiations,  education,  training,  civil- 
ian technology,  exchange  rates,  energy 
policy,  and  specific  industries  in  crisis. 


It  Is  a  record  that  makes  us  less  com- 
petitive today  than  we  were  6  years 
ago. 

As  painfully  demonstrated  in  my 
State  of  West  Virginia,  the  United 
States— the  bulwark  of  the  free 
world— has  been  neglecting  its  indus- 
trial base.  This  great  Nation  has  been 
sacrificing  its  economic  strength  in  the 
pursuit  of  outmoded  trade  policies. 
The  United  States  still  hews  to  poli- 
cies that  may  have  made  sense  in  the 
late  ld40's,  when  the  United  States  en- 
Joyed  overwhelming  strength  in  the 
world  economy.  But,  with  so  many  for- 
midable competitors  today,  we  cannot 
afford  to  leave  our  trade  policy  hos- 
tage to  trade  ideologues,  and  weak- 
luieed  diplomats. 

We  have  all  heard  the  charge  that 
any  trade  bill  coming  out  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  would  inevitably  be 
"protectionist."  It  gets  repeated  so 
often  that  I  would  like  to  put  it  in 
some  historical  perspective.  During 
each  of  the  last  two  Congresses,  I  ap- 
pointed task  forces  to  investigate  trsule 
and  competitiveness  issues.  One  was 
headed  by  the  Finance  Committee's 
current  chairman.  Senator  Bentsen. 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Binga- 
BiAN  led  two  other  task  forces.  These 
task  forces  concluded  that  we  need  to 
put  some  backbone  into  our  trade  pos- 
ture. They  also  strongly  recommended 
that  we  put  more  resources  into  cer- 
tain domestic  programs  that  can  im- 
prove our  competitiveness. 

This  bill  follows  through  on  many  of 
the  recommendations  of  those  task 
forces.  It  is  antiprotectionist  and  it 
will  make  us  more  competitive  in  the 
futiu-e. 

Contrary  to  the  message  of  some  edi- 
torial writers,  we  do  not  face  a  choice 
of  extremes:  free  trade  or  protectionist 
isolation.  Democrats  steered  the  coun- 
try away  from  the  excesses  of  Smoot- 
Hawley  in  the  1930's  toward  pragmatic 
trade  liberalization.  We  still  retain  the 
traditional  goals  of  accessible  markets, 
trade  expansion,  and  global  economic 
growth.  Our  commitment  to  improved 
training,  education,  science,  research, 
and  technology  will  advance  those 
goals.  We  cannot  achieve  open  mar- 
kets or  trade  expansion  in  today's 
world  economy  with  the  naive  trade 
position  characteristic  of  this  adminis- 
tration. It  is  time  to  make  more  prag- 
matic use  of  our  leverage. 

Last  December.  I  proposed  to  a 
meeting  of  the  soon-to-be  Democratic 
chairmen  of  our  committees,  that  we 
develop  a  multifaceted  approach  to 
our  trade  problems.  That  proposal  was 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  them  and 
by  all  Democrats  at  a  subsequent  ple- 
nary session  in  January.  As  this  broad 
trade  and  competitiveness  agenda  has 
moved  through  the  nine  committees, 
it  has  won  the  support  of  most  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  All  nine 
committees  reported  out  their  legisla- 


tion with  strong  bipartisan  support, 
and  six  committees  voted  unanimously 
to  report  their  bills. 

Never  has  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion been  more  clear.  This  year,  the 
Nation  is  nmning  a  trade  deficit  of 
roughly  $165  billion  and  is  borrowing 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  at  a  rate  of 
$150  billion  a  year.  Six  years  ago,  we 
had  a  $36  bUlion  trade  deficit  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  borrowing  from 
us.  Four  years  ago,  the  rest  of  the 
world  owed  us  $141  billion,  but  today 
we  owe  the  rest  of  the  world  $263  bil- 
lion. This  deterioration  in  our  interna- 
tional balance  sheet  is  intolerable. 

The  administration  bears  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  our  huge  trade 
deficits,  and  the  rapid  decline  from 
the  world's  largest  creditor  to  the 
world's  large  debtor.  Its  policies  have 
sttmted  exports,  spurred  imports,  and 
eroded  our  capacity  to  compete  in 
world  markets.  When  action  was 
needed,  this  administration  has  often 
abused  its  discretion  and  done  noth- 
ing. We.  in  Congress,  intend  to  take 
constructive  measures  to  correct  these 
huge  imbalances. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  includes  a 
number  of  measures  designed  to  boost 
exports.  For  example,  it  would  force 
the  administration  to  use  more  lever- 
age to  open  foreign  markets.  The 
recent  Venice  economic  summit  pro- 
vides further  evidence  of  the  need  to 
use  that  leverage.  Prior  to  that 
simmiit.  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  Germany  and  Japan,  as 
surplus  nations,  to  commit  to  buy 
more  imports.  The  administration 
agreed  to  seek  such  commitments.  But 
it  used  no  leverage  and  came  away 
empty-handed. 

Those  two  nations,  and  others,  have 
been  prospering  for  years  with  rapidly 
increased  exports  to  us  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  have  failed  to  open 
their  markets  to  our  exports  on  an  eq- 
uitable basis.  Today's  bill  provides  this 
and  future  administrations  with  some 
new  tools  to  pry  open  these  closed  for- 
eign markets. 

The  United  States  has  lost  billions 


against  unfair  trade  practices.  It  also 
provides  greater  assurance  of  relief  to 
an  industry  that  is  found  to  have  suf- 
fered serioiis  injury  at  the  hands  of 
flooding  foreign  imports  and  is  com- 
mitted to  making  itself  more  competi- 
tive. 

The  biU  also  creates  new  patent  pro- 
tection for  American  industries  when 
they  invent  new  processes  of  produc- 
tion. 

In  addition,  it  would  assist  small 
businesses  to  take  full  advantage  of 
our  export  assistance  and  trade 
remedy  laws. 

This  bill  is  about  more  than  Just 
trade  policies.  It  will  also  help  Ameri- 
can industry  to  become  more  competi- 
tive. It  includes  two  programs  to  train 
workers  to  become  more  productive. 
To  help  workers  adjust  and  obtain 
needed  training,  it  provides  for  notice 
of  plant  closings  and  mass  layoffs.  It 
provides  stronger  Incentives  for  better 
instruction  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ences in  our  schools.  And  it  puts  new 
emphasis  and  support  behind  our 
technology-related  agencies. 

With  better  educated,  better  trained 
workers,  and  more  advanced  technol- 
ogies, American  producers  should  be 
better  able  to  compete  more  effective- 
ly to  fend  off  import  conpetition  and 
regain  foreign  export  markets. 

The  bill  also  improves  our  capacity 
to  protect  national  secuiity  interests. 
For  the  first  time,  it  sets  deadlines  for 
Presidential  decisions  to  limit  imports 
endangering  the  national  security.  In 
a  recent  case,  the  machine  tool  indus- 
try had  to  wait  almost  4  years  to 
obtain  import  relief  imder  the  existing 
national  security  trade  provision. 
Under  this  bill,  industries  critical  to 
our  national  security  would  have  a  de- 
cision within  9  months. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  grants 
new  authority  for  the  President  to 
prevent  a  foreign  takeover  of  a  U.S. 
company  that  would  hurt  our  national 
security  interests. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  this  om- 


nibus bill  pr^ents  a  wide-ranging  and 
of  dollars  in  exports  of  high  technolo-»^orward-look|hg  program  to  address 
gy  equipment  due  to  protracted  inter-  ^ur  international  economic  problems, 


nal  battles  within  the  administration 
over  export  licensing.  Today's  bill 
would  reform  that  system  sind  stream- 
line export  licensing  procedures  for 
our  high  technology  manufacturers. 

We  have  also  lost  export  markets 
due  to  the  debt  crisis  in  the  Third 
World.  This  bill  sets  forth  a  promising 
avenue  to  easing  the  Third  World  debt 
crisis  so  that  American  farms,  facto- 
ries, and  mines  can  resume  exports 
there. 

The  exchange  rate  affects  both  ex- 
ports sjid  imports.  The  bill  before  us 
today  will  force  this  and  future  admin- 
istrations to  forge  a  responsible  ex- 
change rate  policy. 

In  the  case  of  imports,  the  bill  im- 
proves the  enforcement  of  our  laws 


And.  I  applaud  the  hard  work  of  all 
Senators  who  have  tackled  this  impor- 
tant job.  I  particularly  want  to  thank 
the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  committees.  They  not 
only  forged  strong  bills  in  their  com- 
mittees; they  have  aOso  been  most  co- 
operative in  resolving  the  jurisdiction- 
al issues  and  inconsistencies  in  pulling 
together  the  nine  committees'  bills.  I 
hope  that  we  can  now  move  expedi- 
tiously to  pass  this  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
srields  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  rec- 
ognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilson  will  be 
printed   later   in   the   Record   imder 


"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  \a  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  even 
before  the  100th  Congress  convened 
there  was  a  broad,  bipartisan  consen- 
sus on  both  sides  of  Capitol  Hill  that 
trade  should  be  our  No.  1  legislative 
priority.  Beginning  today  that  priority 
can  become  a  reality  as  the  Senate 
begins  to  consider  one  of  the  most 
urgent  and  important  problems  facing 
America. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  next  week  or 
so  I  suspect  we  shall  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  debating  the  nuances  of 
trade  policy.  The  trade  bill  deals  with 
complex  issues  that  offer  no  easy  an- 
swers. On  some  points  there  is  room 
for  honest  disagreement  about  the 
natiu^  of  the  problem  and  the  pro- 
posed solutions. 

But  on  other  issues  there  really  can 
be  no  debate.  Anyone  who  questions 
the  need  for  trade  legislation  should 
consider  what  it  means  for  the  United 
States  to  be  the  greatest  debtor  nation 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  told  us  the  bad  news.  They 
reported  that  the  United  States  now 
owes  $264  billion  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  That  is  an  astounding  figure, 
especially  when  we  were  the  world's 
largest  creditor  nation  when  this  ad- 
ministration came  into  office. 

We  have  seen  forecasts  that  our  for- 
eign debt  may  top  $1  trUlion  by  1990. 
By  that  year  we  could  be  paying  $30  to 
$50  billion  a  year  in  interest  on  that 
debt. 

Trade  is  an  important  element  in 
our  foreign  debt.  There  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  our  trade  deficit  has  ex- 
ploded from  $36  to  $170  billion  during 
the  past  6  years. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Has  not  that  debt  more 
than  doubled  in  just  the  past  year? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Well,  what  you  have 
seen— yes.  you  have  seen  it  double  and 
you  have  now  seen  it  exceed  the  debt 
of  Mexico.  Brazil,  Argentina,  all  of 
them  put  together. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overlook  the 
2  million  American  Jobs— many  of 
them  high-paying  joljs  in  the  manu- 
facturing sector— that  have  been  lost 
to  trade  during  the  same  period. 

We  cannot  finesse  our  high-tech 
trade  deficit  or  hide  the  fact  that  we 
are  no  longer  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter. We  can't  duck  questions  about 
America's  futtire  ability  to  compete 
for  world  markets.  In  some  areas  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  the 
facts  suggest  that  in  the  short  period 
of  4  years  America  ceased  being  the 
world's    number    one     creditor    and 
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becmme  the  greatwt  debtor  nation  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

At  •  time  when  we  hear  increasing 
tallK  about  a  global  economy,  America 
is  unique  in  that  we  lack  a  coherent, 
CCTMristent,  well-thought-out  policy  on 
trade.  Mr.  President,  this  blU  is  Intend- 
ed to  help  remedy  that  deficiency. 

Throughout  our  deliberations  I  have 
been  careful  not  to  overpromise  on 
trade  legislation.  The  bill  before  the 
Senate  is  not  some  magical  cure-all  for 
everything  that  alls  the  international 
trading  system. 

No  trade  bill  can  suddenly  restore 
American  competitiveness,  adjust  im- 
balances, and  open  world  markets.  But 
this  trade  bill  does  point  America  in 
the  right  direction.  It  starts  us  down 
the  road  to  achieve  those  objectives. 
We  cannot  achieve  those  objectives 
without  this  bill. 

For  too  long  trade  has  been  the  ne- 
glected stepchild  of  American  policy, 
the  handmaiden  of  priorities  and  ob- 
jectives considered  more  important. 
During  the  period  when  America  total- 
ly dominated  the  world  economy,  it 
was  safe,  easy,  and  convenient  to  treat 
trade  as  an  afterthought.  In  the  years 
after  World  War  n  we  could  readily 
accept  inequities  in  trade.  It  really 
didn't  matter.  Trade  concessions 
became  one  of  oiu-  many  contributions 
to  world  economic  recovery. 

Those  daj^  are  long  over.  Today  we 
are  dealing  with  tough,  able  competi- 
tors who  offer  no  quarter  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Our  own  economy  has  been 
internationalized.  As  trade  has  become 
an  increasingly  important  component 
of  economic  growth,  we  have  seen  a 
retiun  of  merchantillsm  and  a  rising 
tide  of  protectionism. 

There  was  pressure  on  the  Finance 
Committee  to  react  to  those  realities. 
Some  people  wanted  us  to  turn  Inward 
and  tlurow  up  barriers.  But  we  resisted 
those  pressures.  We  accepted  a  com- 
mitment to  lead.  We  recognized  that 
in  an  imperfect  world  of  limited  free 
trade,  it  was  important  for  America  to 
remain  a  leader  in  the  quest  for  open 
markets  and  Increased  trade. 

The  objectives  of  this  trade  bill  are 
to  break  down  barriers,  increase  Amer- 
ican competitiveness,  and  make  trade 
policy  a  No.  1  priority  in  this  coun- 
try—Just as  it  is  for  our  competitors. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  is 
responsible  for  the  first  nine  titles  of 
the  trade  bilL  I'm  proud  of  our  prod- 
uct. We've  put  a  positive  spin  on  trade. 
We've  produced  legislation  that  is 
tough  but  fair.  We  have  established  a 
new  framework  for  cooperation  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

As  many  Senators  are  aware,  there 
has  been  strong  bipartisan  support  for 
a  trade  bill  in  this  body  for  more  than 
2  jrears.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
on  the  Finance  Committee  worked  to- 
gether <m  trade  during  the  99th  and 
100th  Congresses.  During  the  past  2 


years  our  committee  has  held  60  days 
of  hearings  on  trade  and  heard  over 
850  witnesses. 

Back  in  January  1985,  Senator 
Btbd— who  was  then  the  minority 
leader— formed  a  study  group  on  trade 
and  asked  me  to  chair  it.  We  issued 
our  report  in  April  1985.  and  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  I  recommended  trade 
legislaOsn.  Senate  Democrats  were 
also  given  an  opportunity  to  make  con- 
tributions to  trade  legislation  that  was 
considered  prior  to  the  1986  elections. 

Immediately  after  those  elections, 
when  it  was  apparent  that  Democrats 
would  make  trade  an  urgent  legislative 
priority,  I  consulted  with  Senator 
Paotwooo.  Senator  Dahforth,  and 
Senator  Matstthaga.  I  instructed  the 
staff  of  the  committee  to  conduct  bi- 
partisan staff  meetings  on  trade  with 
representatives  of  all  Finance  Commit- 
tee members  present. 

On  February  5,  1987,  we  introduced 
trade  legislation  with  56  cosponsors, 
including  25  Republicans,  and  6  of  the 
9  Republicans  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  think  that  is  convincing  testimo- 
ny to  the  bipartisan  nature  of  our  de- 
liberations. We  held  19  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  bill. 

On  May  7,  13  weeks  after  it  was  in- 
troduced, we  ordered  the  trade  bill  fa- 
vorably reported  to  the  Senate.  The 
vote  in  committee  was  19  to  1,  which 
suggests  to  me  that  oiu-  proposals  had 
a  95  percent  approval  rating  after  a 
very  open,  extensive,  and  thorough 
hearing  process.  One  reason  we  won 
such  broad  support  for  the  trade  bill  is 
that  all  its  major  provisions  were 
drafted  by  the  committee  members 
themselves,  or  by  the  representatives 
of  all  Senators  meeting  together,  and 
all  were  approved  by  bipartisan  ma- 
jorities. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  not  taken  any  short  cuts. 
We  haven't  looked  for  the  easy,  parti- 
san luiswers.  We've  tried  to  craft  legis- 
lation that  addresses  the  tough  issues 
and  merits  the  support  of  Senators,  re- 
gardless of  party. 

We've  taken  that  road  because  our 
objective  is  to  enact  trade  legislation. 
Because  we're  looking  for  answers,  not 
issues.  We've  tried  to  produce  a  bill 
that  the  President  will  sign,  and  we've 
worked  with  the  administration 
throughout  the  process. 

Last  December  I  asked  the  President 
to  work  Mrtth  us  on  trade  legislation.  I 
urged  him  to  send  us  a  trade  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, we  did  not  get  that  bill 
until  after  the  Senate  bill  was  intro- 
duced. 

But  when  we  considered  the  trade 
bill  in  the  Finance  Committee,  leading 
administration  figures  testified.  The 
provisions  of  the  administration  bill 
were  before  us.  When  we  considered 
sensitive  intemational  aspects  of  trade 
policy,  we  consulted  with  Secretary 
Baldrlge  and  Ambassador  Yeutter 
behind  closed  doors. 


We  made  an  honest  effort  to  bring 
the  administration  into  the  process. 
We  wanted  them  on  board.  But  we 
also  aimed  to  produce  a  bill  with  such 
widespread  support  that  it  would  in- 
evitably become  law,  preferably  with 
the  President's  support,  but  over  his 
veto  if  necessary. 

I  think  we  have  succeeded.  We  have 
achieved  bipartisan  consensus  without 
sacrificing  principle  or  settling  for  the 
least  common  denominator.  We  have 
produced  legislation  that  merits  over- 
whelming approval  by  the  Senate. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  Anyone 
who  has  dealt  with  problems  like  trade 
and  competitiveness  understands  their 
complexity,  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  majority  leader  for  calling  on  all 
the  relevant  Senate  committees  to 
contribute  to  this  process. 

Since  the  first  nine  titles  of  the 
trade  bill  involve  the  work  of  the  Fl- 
luuice  Committee,  I'd  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  explain  how  they  wiU 
help  address  our  problems  with  trade 
and  increase  American  competitive- 
ness. 

Our  first  premise  is  that  the  best 
way  to  solve  the  problem  of  world 
trade  is  to  Increase  the  volume  of 
trade.  Increasing  world  trade  will  re- 
quire American  leadership,  and  we 
cannot  provide  that  leadership  with- 
out trade  legislation. 

Second,  we  need  a  trade  bill  to  pry 
open  world  markets  that  have  been 
closed  to  us  for  decades. 

Third,  we  need  a  trade  bill  to  help 
promote  our  own  Intemational  com- 
petitiveness. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  each  of  those 
points.  All  the  talk  we  hear  about  a 
global  economy  and  rapidly  expanding 
world  trade  is  really  a  little  premature. 
We  have  the  potential,  the  infrastruc- 
ture for  a  global  economy,  but  the  re- 
ality of  the  situation  is  that  world 
trade  has  increased  very  little  since 
1980,  when  total  world  exports  were 
about  $2  trillion.  Today  that  figure  is 
not  much  changed.  Trade  has  been 
stagnant,  with  world  exports  this 
decade  growing  at  less  than  half  the 
rate  of  the  1970's  and  a  quarter  of  the 
rate  of  the  1960's.  With  population 
growing  faster  than  exports,  the  prac- 
tical result  is  that  we  are  fighting  over 
a  shrinking  trade  pie.  There  is  intense, 
cut-throat  competition  for  markets, 
and  the  emergence  of  clear  wlimers 
and  losers  in  trade. 

Unfortunately,  right  now  the  United 
States  is  standing  with  the  losers.  If 
we  want  to  improve  our  performance 
and  bring  down  the  deficit,  we  must 
work  to  expand  trade  and  increase  our 
exports.  An  increase  of  2V^  percent  a 
year  won't  do  the  Job.  Our  goal  should 
be  to  increase  world  exports  by  50  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  the  century. 

America  must  be  prepared  to  win  its 
share  of  that  increased  trade.  It  will 
not  come  to  us  by  default.  We  must 


also  be  prepared  to  take  risks  and  lead 
the  way. 

In  dollar  terms.  West  Germany  has 
surpassed  the  United  StateSsas  the 
world's  No.  1  exporter,  and  Japan 
could  soon  make  us  No.  3.  But  I  hive 
not  seen  the  slightest  bit  of  evidence 
to  suggest  that  either  of  these  nations 
is  prepared  to  accept  the  mantle  and 
the  responsibUities  of  world  leadership 
on  trade.  Are  the  Japanese  and  the 
Germans  prepared  to  lead  the  way  in 
opening  up  markets?  Are  they  pre- 
pared to  put  their  own  farms  and  fac- 
tories in  the  front  line  of  world  compe- 
tition, as  we  have  in  the  past?  I  doubt 
it. 

The  only  nation  with  the  will  and 
ability  to  lead  the  world  toward  in- 
creased trade  is  the  United  States. 
That  is  why  we  are  recommending 
that  the  Senate  authorize  a  new  round 
of  trade  negotiations.  That  is  why  we 
are  encouraging  this  President  and  his 
successor  to  assiune  that  leadership  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  recognize  that  leading  the  way 
to  increased  world  trade  does  not 
mean  using  trade  as  a  form  of  foreign 
aid  or  accepting  barriers  to  our  ex- 
ports. Instead,  what  we  have  done  in 
this  legislation  is  to  specify  the  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  future 
trade  negotiations.  Then  we  have  re- 
quired the  President  to  set  out  his 
policies  before  certain  favorable  con- 
gressional procedures— like  the  fast 
track— can  go  into  effect.  We  want  our 
trade  agreements  to  match  up  with 
the  goals  aiKl  objectives  contained  in 
this  bill. 

We  also  bar  the  President  from 
using  this  authority  unless  the  trade 
agreements  he  negotiates  are  mutually 
beneficial  and  enforcefible. 

We  have  refused  io  extend  to  the 
President  the  tradiWonal  authority  to 
proclaim  reductions  in  rates  of  duty— 
which  has  not  been  done  for  7  years. 
Instead,  we  authorize  him  to  negotiate 
trade  agreements  on  both  tariffs  and 
nontarlf  f  matters  which  he  must  bring 
back  to  Congress  for  approval  and  im- 
plementation. 

No  President  can  be  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective negotiator  unless  he  has  the 
support  of  the  American  people.  And 
no  President  can  be  certain  of  that 
support  luiless  he  works  with  Con- 
gress. 

For  that  reason  we  have  included 
provisions  that  will  make  Congress  a 
partner,  and  not  a  puppet,  in  our  trade 
policy.  The  intent  of  these  provisions 
is  very  clear:  It  says  Congress  may 
withdraw  the  fast  track  under  special 
procedures  if  we  are  not  fully  consult- 
ed on  trade.  It  says  that  Congress 
wants  to  be  in  on  the  takeoffs,  as  well 
as  the  landings  in  trade  policy. 

We  have  provided  new  negotiating 
authority.  We  have  provided  expedited 
procedures  to  implement  trade  agree- 
ments. And  we  have  put  the  adminis- 


tration on  notice  that  Congress  must 
be  an  equal  partner  in  the  process. 

We  also  concluded  that  this  country 
must  vigorously  attack  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices,  particularly  as  they 
affect  U.S.  exports.  The  principle  here 
is  that  countries  that  have  full  access 
to  our  markets  must  give  us  full  access 
to  theirs. 

United  States  exports  have  been  flat 
for  the  past  6  years.  In  1981,  our  ex- 
ports were  valued  at  $233.7  billion;  as 
of  May  they  were  running  at  an 
aimual  rate  of  $228.9  billion. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  that  dis- 
appointing export  performance— and 
we  must  accept  some  of  the  blame 
here  at  home.  But  to  the  extent  our 
exports  are  stymied  by  imfair  trade 
practices,  tariffs,  and  nontariff  bar- 
riers, that  is  totally  imacceptable. 

Those  trade  distortions  are  a  double- 
edged  sword.  They  deny  us  exports  di- 
rectly, but  they  have  a  much  more  im- 
portant impact.  Foreign  trade  barriers 
also  increase  prices  to  potential  cus- 
tomers in  those  foreign  countries.  For 
example,  the  Japanese  trade  policies 
force  Japanese  consumers  to  pay  far 
too  much  for  food.  If  they  bought  rice 
from  the  United  States  at  one-tenth 
the  price  they  pay  at  home,  the  Japa- 
nese would  have  more  money  available 
to  buy  other  products. 

A  recent  study  shows  that  the 
United  States  now  sells  $5.5  billion  in 
farm  products  to  Japan.  Elimination 
of  Japan's  trade  barriers  would  in- 
crease U.S.  exports  by  $2.5  billion.  But 
what  has  been  overlooked  is  that  re- 
ducing the  agricultural  trade  barriers 
will  increase  non-agricultural  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Japan  by  $5  billion  per  year. 

So,  in  addition  to  considerations  like 
fairness  and  justice,  there  is  an  impor- 
tant multiplier  effect  to  be  gained 
from  eliminating  trade  barriers. 

Our  third  priority  was  to  use  the 
trade  bUl  to  make  America  more  com- 
petitive. Under  current  law,  "adjust- 
ment" procedures  rarely  if  ever  go  into 
effect. 

Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  is  in- 
tended to  promote  adjustment,  but  in 
practice  it  has  become  solely  an 
import  protection  law,  and  Presidents 
have  l>een  quite  understandably  reluc- 
tant to  use  it  for  fear  of  being  branded 
as  protectionists. 

In  many  respects,  section  201  is  a 
vestige  of  that  earlier  day  when  Amer- 
ica could  afford  to  look  upon  trade  as 
a  sideline.  But  today,  when  our  im- 
ports have  increased  by  $200  billion  in 
6  years  and  now  equal  about  10  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product, 
trade  has  produced  major,  impredict- 
able,  wrenching  adjustments  in  ovu- 
economy.  We  must  be  able  to  respond 
and  adjust  to  new  realities. 

Someone  who  went  to  work  in  the 
semiconductor  or  the  aircraft  industry 
in  1980  looked  pretty  smart.  Lumber 
producers  and  wheat  farmers  looked 
pretty  smart  7  years  ago. 


Smart  as  they  were,  they  could  not 
anticipate  the  bloated  dollar,  the  oU 
price  crash,  and  the  industrial  policies 
of  countries  like  Ji4>an  and  BnudL 
Technically,  there  may  be  nothing 
unfair  about  those  policies,  or  the 
events  that  surroiuided  them. 

But  the  reality  of  the  situation  is 
that  millions  of  American  workers 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  shifting 
sands  of  intemational  trade.  They 
didn't  roll  over  and  quit.  They  were 
ready  to  switch  to  other  lines,  inno- 
vate, try  new  products.  What  they 
needed  was  time,  money,  and  the  cour- 
age to  stay  in  business  long  enough  to 
ride  out  the  storm  and  adjust.  Most  of 
those  workers  and  those  industries  got 
little  help  or  support  when  they 
needed  it  most. 

This  bill  attempts  to  introduce  some 
certainty  into  the  adjustment  process. 
It  limits  the  President's  discretion  to 
do  nothing  about  adjustment.  Instead, 
it  provides  an  incentive  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  promote  adjustment  ef- 
forts in  these  cases  rather  than  simply 
write  off  an  industry  as  a  victim  of 
trade. 

But  the  affected  industry  must  also 
do  its  part;  it  must  be  prepared  to  help 
itself  if  it  seeks  adjustment  assistance. 
The  worker  who  applies  for  assistance 
must  agree  to  retridn  to  receive  any 
benefit.  Under  current  law,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  a  benefit  merely  because  im- 
ports contributed  importantly  to  his 
unemployment. 

The  firm  that  applies  for  import 
protection  under  this  bill  will  have  a 
hard  time  getting  relief  imless  it  dem- 
onstrates how  protection  will  assist  it 
in  returning  to  a  competitive  position. 
Under  current  law  an  industry  can 
qualify  for  protection  merely  because 
imports  caused  serious  injury. 

Those  are  very  significant  differ- 
ences. They  introduce  the  carrot  and 
the  stick  to  the  trade  adjustment  proc- 
ess. They  provide  a  greater  certainty 
of  relief  but  require  a  greater  effort  on 
the  part  of  potential  recipients— ef- 
forts that  can  onljr^enhance  America's 
competitive  positio^  in  the  world.  In 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Pre^dent,  this  whole 
adjustment  question  iscentral  to  the 
basic  policies  of  the  biir^*» 

The  trade  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate  is  over  1,000  pages  long.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  important 
technology  transfer  and  industrial  tar- 
geting provisions  drafted  by  Senator 
Chatee;  the  currency  manipulation 
provisions  drafted  by  Senator  Mothi- 
HAN  and  others;  the  reform  of  customs 
laws  for  duty-free  enterprises  drafted 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Matsunaga;  the  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  pro- 
visions drafted  by  Senator  Hkihz:  or 
the  many  other  provisions  each 
member  of  the  committee  and  many 
members  of  the  Senate  contributed  to 
this  bill.  There  simply  is  not  time  to 
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credit  evenrone  who  has  crafted  this 
bilL 

This  is  important  legislation;  it  has 
been  the  No.  1  priority  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  It  responds  to  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  important  problems 
f adng  America. 

Some  aq>ects  of  the  trade  bill  are 
controversial.  Despite  our  efforts  at 
co<^>eration.  the  White  House  has  ex- 
pressed reservations.  To  those  reserva- 
tions I  would  reply  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  usurp  Presidential  privi- 
lege or  seize  power  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  Congress.  It  is  certainly 
not  protectionist. 

But  it  does  recognize  that  Congress 
has  a  clear  constitutional  role  in  the 
formation  of  trade  policy,  and  it  dem- 
onstrates that  Congress  is  prepared  to 
meet  its  responsibilities.  It  makes  the 
point  that  America  needs  a  tough, 
comprehensive  bipartisan  trade  policy 
that  recognizes  reality,  strives  for  fair- 
ness, and  protects  our  vital  national 
interests. 

Mr.  President,  when  it  comes  to 
trade  policy,  America  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  delay.  We  can't 
place  our  trust  in  invisible  hands  and 
rising  tides.  We  can't  waste  another  2 
years  doing  nothing. 

This  legislation  gives  us  the  tools  to 
do  a  very  difficiilt  Job.  It  establishes  a 
partnership  between  Congress  and  the 
administration  on  trade  policy  that 
should  enable  us  to  work  together  for 
a  stronger,  more  competitive  America, 
while  we  lead  the  effort  to  build  a 
more  fair  and  open  international  trad- 
ing system. 

(Mr.  SHELBY  assimied  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
Senator    from    Oregon    [Mr.    Pacx- 

WOODl.      

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  B*r.  President,  let 
me  begin  by  congratulating  Senator 
BnrrsDf  on  this,  the  first  major  legis- 
lation he  has  brought  to  the  floor  as 
chairman.  Chairman  Bertskr  took  the 
committee  through  markup  promptly 
and  efficiently  on  a  highly  politically 
charged  subject.  He  skillfully  engi- 
neered several  difficult  compromises. 
He  brought  the  committee  closer  to 
consensus  than  I  would  have  thought 
possible  a  few  months  ago.  The  19  to  1 
vote  for  this  bill  out  of  committee  was 
in  large  measure  a  recognition  of  and 
compliment  to  the  chairman's  leader- 
ship. 

Senator  Bkhtskn's  leadership  on  the 
trade  Issue  is  not  new  to  this  biU.  Both 
he  and  Senator  Dakpobth— among  sev- 
eral other  distinguished  experts  on 
the  committee— have  long  been  effec- 
tive advocates  in  bringing  to  national 
attention  some  of  the  serious  chal- 
lenges confronting  the  United  States 
in  Uie  international  economic  arena. 

The  United  States  today  does  indeed 
face  major  international  trade  prob- 
lems. Some  of  our  bedrock  industries 


have  lost  their  edge  In  intenuitlonal 
competition.  At  the  same  time,  some 
of  our  finest  new  industries,  truly  com- 
petitive businesses,  find  that  they 
can't  seU  overseas.  We  are  running  a 
trade  deficit  with  more  zeros  on  it 
than  anyone  could  have  imagined  10 
years  ago — or  than  most  economists 
would  have  considered  sustainable  for 
more  than  a  few  months. 

That  huge  trade  deficit  is  being  fi- 
nanced by  massive  borrowing  from 
abroad,  causing  us  to  stack  up  debt  to 
foreigners  at  the  rate  of  a  few  billion 
dollars  a  week.  This  cannot  continue 
indefinitely.  Leaving  the  next  genera- 
tion with  a  trillion  dollars  in  external 
debt  Is  a  cruel  legacy. 

Acknowledging  the  existence  of  a 
problem,  however,  we  must  not  let 
ourselves  be  panicked  into  protection- 
ism by  grim  statistics.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  precisely  at  this  moment 
that  we  should  be  working  hardest  to 
open  world  trade,  not  close  it  down. 
The  fact  is  that,  one  way  or  another, 
the  United  States  will  ultimately  have 
to  pay  off  its  foreign  debt  with  a  trade 
surplus. 

We  are  already  headed  in  that  direc- 
tion. After  months  of  waiting  for  a 
weaker  dollar  to  reduce  imports  and 
increase  exports,  we  finally  see  the 
trade  data  improving.  The  figures 
show  that,  in  real  terms,  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  peaked  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1986.  Since  then,  the  real  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  has  declined  by 
more  than  15  percent.  Measured  on  a 
volume  basis,  between  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1986  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1987,  exports  Increased  by  roughly  $15 
billion  while  imports  declined  by  about 
$9  billion. 

The  figures  show  something  else  in- 
teresting. The  United  States  has 
during  this  decade  experienced  explo- 
sive growth  in  Imports;  but  it  is  the 
flagging  exports  statistics  that  tell  a 
less  well-publicized  but  equally  impor- 
tant story.  In  1980.  imports  were  9.4 
percent  of  GNP;  in  1986,  imports  were 
9.2  percent  of  GNP.  During  the  same 
period,  exports  fell  from  7.9  percent  of 
GNP  to  5.2  percent  of  GNP.  Thus, 
while  imports  have  retained  a  relative- 
ly stable  share  of  GNP,  exports  have 
dropped  off  dramaticaUy. 

So  the  challenge  for  the  United 
States  is  not  to  concoct  ever-more  in- 
genious ways  of  keeping  imports  out 
of  our  markets.  Excluding  imports 
would  only  lower  our  standard  of 
living  and  make  our  domestic  indus- 
tries less  competitive  in  world  markets. 
It  would  also  guarantee  that  our  ex- 
ports would  find  rapidly  shrinking  op- 
portunities overseas.  The  U.S.  trade 
deficit  cannot  rationally  be  solved  by 
limiting  imports.  Rather,  the  chal- 
lenge for  the  United  States  is  to 
ensure  healthy  growth  in  our  export 
markets. 

Can  the  trade  laws  achieve  that?  If 
we  are  talking  about  a  fundamental 


correction  in  trade  imbalances,  the 
honest  answer  Is:  No,  they  cannot.  The 
enormous  U.S.  trade  deficit  is  driven 
largely  by  broader  factors:  high  real 
interest  rates  and  a  strong  dollar. 
Third  World  debt,  increased  agricul- 
tural self-sufficiency  abroad,  and  so 
on.  None  of  these  elements  can  be  af- 
fected significantly  by  any  amend- 
ments to  any  of  our  trade  laws. 

But  if  we  are  talking  about  Incre- 
mental steps  to  expand  markets 
abroad,  to  pressure  our  trading  part- 
ners to  eliminate  unfair  trade  barriers 
and  practices,  to  promote  the  protec- 
tion of  Intellectual  property  rights- 
then  I  believe  the  answer  is:  Tes. 
amending  our  trade  laws  can  help. 
That  is  why  I  have  supported  the  en- 
actment of  trade  legislation  this  year. 

The  bill  we  reported  out  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  does  contain  several 
such  positive,  market-opening  ele- 
ments. First  and  foremost,  the  blU  pro- 
vides the  President  with  a  mandate  for 
the  recently  launched  Uruguay  round 
of  multilateral  trade  talks.  Under  the 
bill,  legislation  implementing  the 
fruits  of  those  talks  would  be  consid- 
ered by  Congress  on  a  fast-track  basis. 

Presidents  of  both  parties  have  con- 
sidered this  fast-track  authority  essen- 
tial for  serious  negotiations  with  our 
trading  partners,  who  otherwise  Justi- 
fiably lack  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  deliver  on  any  agreements 
made  at  the  negotiating  table.  At  the 
same  time.  Congress  has  an  Important 
constitutional  role  in  trade  agree- 
ments: so  the  bill  provides  a  ready 
mechanism  for  removal  of  the  fast- 
track  authority  should  the  President 
fail  to  consult  adequately  with  the 
Congress. 

If  there  is  one  important  step  we  can 
take  in  this  trade  legislation,  it  is  to 
give  a  strong  push  to  the  Uruguay 
round  talks.  In  a  host  of  areas— disci- 
plining agricultural  subsidies,  promot- 
ing investment,  protecting  intellectual 
property,  expanding  services  trade— 
these  talks  hold  the  best  hope  for  cre- 
ating the  kind  of  international  trading 
environment  in  which  the  United 
States  can  prosper  again  as  a  great  ex- 
porting nation. 

Some  will  say  that  there  is  no  point 
in  entering  new  agreements  if  the  ex- 
isting ones  are  ignored  or  ineffective. 
There  is  merit  to  that  point  of  view. 
The  issue  of  how  to  respond  to  unfair 
foreign  trade  practices— particularly 
barriers  to  U.S.  exports— is  one  with 
which  the  Finance  Committee  strug- 
gled over  the  last  year  or  more  of 
hearings  and  deliberations.  We  debat- 
ed repeatedly  whether  it  makes  sense 
to  require  the  President  to  retaliate 
against  unfair  foreign  trade  practices. 

I  must  say  I  shared  the  concerns 
raised  by  the  administration  and  most 
of  our  witnesses  about  truly  mandato- 
ry retaliation.  It  is  possible  to  con- 
struct many  hypotheticals  in  which  re- 


taliation—despite the  existence  of  a 
foreiffi  unfair  trade  practice— would 
greatly  disserve  both  the  Injured  U.S. 
industry  and  the  broader  national  in- 
terest. 

But  I  also  found  persxiasive  the  argu- 
ments made  by  Chairman  Bkhtsot 
and  others  that,  by  tolerating  unfair 
practices  in  some  special  cases,  we  en- 
coiirage  them  in  all  cases.  There  is  a 
ITOwerful  national  interest,  which  ex- 
tends beyond  Individual  cases.  In 
making  clear  that  the  United  States 
will  not  tolerate  trade  agreement  vio- 
lations. Indeed,  even  in  individual 
cases,  we  would  strengthen  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  in  negotiating  with  our 
trading  partners  if  he  could  say:  The 
law  gives  me  no  choice;  we  must  re- 
solve this  dispute  over  your  unfair 
practice  or  I  will  be  obliged  to  retali- 
ate. 

At  the  same  time,  none  of  us  wants 
the  United  States  to  become  sm  outlaw 
of  the  international  trading  system 
itself.  So  we  agreed  in  committee  on  a 
provision  containing  a  fairly  strict  re- 
quirement of  retaliation  against  for- 
eign unfair  trade  practices— but  only  if 
the  practice  violates  a  trade  agree- 
ment, and  only  if  the  trade  agree- 
ment's dispute  settlement  procedures 
have  first  been  given  a  fair  chance  to 
operate. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  that  this  is 
an  extremely  tough  provision,  which  is 
not  welcomed  by  the  administration. 
But  I  believe  the  provision  strikes  the 
proper  btdance  between  insisting  on 
enforcement  of  U.S.  rj^ts  and  respon- 
sible U.S.  partidp5>*wnn  the  Interna 
tlonal  tradlr^'sptEem 

I  was  pleased,  and  I  know  Chairman 
Bentsen  was  too,  at  the  broad  consen- 
sus achieved  on  this  tough  new  provi- 
sion for  responding  to  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices.  We  did  not,  however, 
arrive  at  a  broad  consensus  on  several 
other  provisions  of  the  bill,  relating 
primarily  to  fairly  traded  goods.  While 
voting  for  the  bill,  several  members  of 
the  committee  expressed  grave  misgiv- 
ings about  different  provisions  whose 
common  feature  was  essentially  this: 
They  elevate  the  special  Interest  of 
particular  industries  above  the  broad- 
er national  Interest. 

The  tension  between  special  inter- 
ests and  the  broader  national  interest 
is  nothing  new.  Each  of  us  faces  It 
every  day;  it  Is  part  of  the  political 
process.  But  the  entreaties  of  special 
Interests  for  trade  legislation,  usually 
protecting  themselves  from  Imports, 
sj-e  especially  Insidious  because— 
unlike  normal  tax  or  spending  legisla- 
tion—it often  appears  that  no  Ameri- 
can will  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  the 
special  Interest's  benefit.  It  seems  as  If 
only  foreigners  will  be  disadvantaged 
by  trade  protection.  But  that  just  Isn't 
true.  Consumers— especially  poor 
ones— wlU  pay,  through  higher  prices. 
U.S.  exporters  will  pay,  as  our  trading 
partners    respond    in    kind    to    our 


market  closing.  And,  in  the  end.  the 
protected  industry  Itself  will  probably 
pay,  through  a  loss  of  competitiveness. 
Some  of  the  industries  whose  Inter- 
ests are  elevated  above  the  broader  na- 
tional interest  in  the  Pirumce  Commit- 
tee bill  include:  the  sugar  refining  in- 
dustry, the  fence  panel  Industry,  and 
the  oil  industry.  I  know  that  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  have  concerns  about 
these  provisions,  and  I  hope  and 
expect  that  we  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  address  them  during  this  floor 
debate. 

Of  even  greater  concern  to  me  and 
several  other  Members,  however.  Is  a 
provision  that  Is  not  directed  at  a  par- 
ticular special  Interest;  rather.  It  Is  one 
that  would  institutionalize  the  eleva- 
tion of  special  Interests  above  the 
broader  national  Interest.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  bill's  overhaul  of  section 
201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  stat- 
ute that  authorizes  the  President  to 
provide  Import  relief  to  industries  seri- 
ously injured  by  fairly  traded  Imports. 
Under  the  Finance  bill,  once  the 
International  Trade  Commission  finds 
a  domestic  Industry  seriously  injured 
by  imports,  whatever  Import  relief  the 
ITC  believes  is  likely  to  "assist  positive 
adjustment"  In  the  Industry  must  be 
Implemented.  Outside  of  two  relatively 
narrow  exceptions,  the  bill  would  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  President's  dis- 
cretion under  current  law  to  reject 
Import  relief  that  is  not  in  the  nation- 
al economic  interest. 

This  means  that  the  President  would 
be  required  to  impose  broad-scale 
Import  protection- regardless  of  the 
devastating  effect  the  tariffs  or  quotas 
might  have  on  consvuners;  regardless 
of  a  possibly  significant  Increase  Ln  In- 
flation or  other  damage  to  the  econo- 
my; regardless  of  massive  retaliation 
that  successful  U.S.  export  industries 
might  suffer.  I'm  not  saying  there 
aren't  good  cases  for  temporary 
Import  relief.  But  in  deciding  whether 
to  place  Import  restrictions  on  fairly 
traded  Imports,  prohibiting  consider- 
ation of  the  broader  public  good  is 
begging  for  disaster. 

A  year  ago  this  month.  I  spoke 
before  this  body  to  Introduce  a  radical 
tax  bill.  I  described  the  many  special 
interests  that  had  appeared  before  the 
Finance  Committee  to  plead  for  pres- 
ervation of  their  particular  tax  breaks. 
I  emphasized  that  everybody  in  this 
country.  In  one  way  or  another,  be- 
longs to  a  "special  interest,"  and  that 
these  groups  are  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily greedy  or  evil.  But  I  also  empha- 
sized that  the  parochial  desires  of 
these  groups  could  be  at  war  with  the 
broader  public  good— even  with  the 
good  of  the  group  Itself. 

So  It  Is  with  trade  legislation.  My 
hope  Is  that,  for  the  common  good,  we 
can  set  aside  the  individual  special  in- 
terests, as  we  did  with  the  tax  bill.  My 
concern  Is,  above  all,  that  we  not  insti- 
tutionalize in  our  trade  statutes  the 


primacy  of  special  interests  over  the 
national  interest. 

I  reemphasize  for  my  colleagues  that 
the  national  interest  is  now.  more 
than  ever,  in  opening  foreign  markets, 
not  in  closing  them  around  the  world. 
There  is  an  opportunity  to  pass  good 
legislation  here— to  produce  a  bill  the 
President  will  sign  and  will  become 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  the  bill 
coming  out  of  committee  with  the 
caveat  that  if  It  was  the  same  bill  that 
we  were  finally  sending  to  the  Presi- 
dent, I  would  vote  no.  I  think  on  bal- 
ance there  are  more  negatives  in  it 
than  positives,  on  balance.  And  I 
would  rather  let  what  trade  laws  we 
have  run  out  than  to  enact  laws  that 
are  worse  than  the  current  trade  laws. 
I  am  hoping  that  the  bill  partially  on 
this  floor,  maybe  in  conference,  can  be 
improved. , 

Rather  than  dwelling  at  length  on 
what  Is  in  the  trade  bill  itself.  I  want  • 
to  talk  a  bit  about  the  forces  that  have 
moved   It,   some   of   the   forces   that 
caused  the  passage  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment  in  the  House,  some  of  the 
reasons  I  think  we  find  ourselves  in 
this  quandary,  and  a  full  realization,  I 
hope  by  everybody,  that  if  we  pass  a 
perfect  trade  bill,  and  if  the  world  had 
perfect  trade  laws,  we  would  still  have 
an  immense  balance  of  trade  deficit. 
We  had  witness  after  witness  after  wit- 
ness Indicate  that  if  all  foreign  trade 
barriers,   imfair   trade   barriers   were 
knocked  down,  all  flat.  If  they  were  aU 
Hong  Kongs— and  I  use  that  as  an  ex- 
ample because  Hong  Kong  Is  perhaps 
the  only  existence  In  this  world  of  an 
utterly  free  trade  country  If  you  can 
refer  to  Hong  Kong  as  a  country,  no 
barriers  coming  In,  no  subsidies  going 
out;  we  can  sell  them  ansrthing  we  can 
sell  them  from  orange  Juice  to  Cadil- 
lacs—if all  of  the  world  was  like  Hong 
Kong,  our  trade  deficit  might  be  bet- 
tered by  about  15  percent  to  25  per- 
cent. Take  20  percent  as  an  average. 
So  for  us  to  think  that  we  are  going  to 
cure  the  trade  deficit  by  the  passage 
of  any  legislation,  I  mean  cure  It  In 
the  sense  of  getting  it  back  to  zero,  the 
answer  Is  no,  we  are  not  going  to.  We 
have  problems  far  greater  than  In  ad- 
dition to  Just  equality  of  trade  laws  ■ 
throughout  the  world. 

The  genesis  of  this  trade  legislation 
was  several  years  ago.  In  my  Judgment. 
In  what  we  call  domestic  content  laws 
propelled  principally  by  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  in  which  they 
wanted  to  require  that  the  bulk  of  the 
automobiles  sold  In  this  country  be 
built  in  this  country,  or  that  a  stated 
percentage  of  the  content  of  the  auto- 
mobiles be  built  In  this  country.  This 
was,  of  course.  In  re^wnse  to  the  tre- 
mendous increase  In  the  Importation 
of  foreign  automobiles  during  the  sev- 
enties. 
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I  want  to  go  back  a  bit,  however,  and 
explain  why  we  got  into  this  Jam. 
After  World  War  II,  we  were  the  para- 
mount exiwrtlng  country  in  the  world. 
understandably.  Oermany  was 
knotted  flat.  Japan  was  knocked  flat. 
France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  the  then 
prlndiMd  Industrial  countries,  were 
knocked  flat.  They  had  spent  them- 
selves into  bankruptcy  in  the  war,  had 
been  devastated  by  bombardment. 
They  were  in  no  position  to  compete 
with  us  and  our  present  Eastern  com- 
petitors. The  Thailands,  the  Chinese, 
the  Taiwans,  the  Bangladeshes,  the 
Stngapores  were  either  countries  that 
did  not  exist  or.  If  they  did.  they  were 
primitive  subsistence  agricultural 
countries  that  were  not  serious  com- 
petitors to  us  at  all. 

That  was  the  situation  in  1945,  and 
it  continued  that  way  for  aU  practical 
purposes  until  probably  the  midsix- 
tles.  We  faced  no  serious  import  com- 
petition in  the  United  States— seri- 
ous—imtil  at  the  earliest  the  midstx- 
ties  and  we  by  and  large  dominated 
the  export  market  throughout  the 
world,  dominated  it  well  into  the  sev- 
enties. It  was  our  heavy  Caterpillar 
equipment  that  was  bought  In  Austra- 
lia and  Brazil.  It  was  our  Kodak  film 
that  was  the  standard  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  our  Boeing  airplanes 
that  were  sold  evenn^lace  and  by  and 
large  to  this  day  they  are  still  success- 
ful at  that.  We  were  a  colossus,  strid- 
ing about  the  world,  dominating  ex- 
ports and  little  troubled  about  im- 
ports, so  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  the 
early  1960's  the  attitude  of  this  coun- 
try, including  the  attitude  of  orga- 
nized labor,  was  expand  the  exports, 
lower  the  trade  barriers,  we  can  com- 
pete anyplace,  we  are  the  United 
States.  And  so  we  had  the  Kennedy 
round  of  negotiations  as  we  called 
them,  named  after  the  late  President, 
In  which  we  attempted  to  lower  the 
trade  barriers.  We  lowered  some  of  our 
own.  Other  countries  around  the 
world  lowered  theirs,  and  we  thought. 
Democrats  thought.  Republicans 
thoxight,  labor  thought,  that  this  was 
a  good  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Bear  in  mind  at  that  stage.  Ifr. 
President,  we  really  had  no  serious 
import  competition  in  the  United 
States  to  products  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  a  key 
element  among  all  those  who  manu- 
factured In  the  United  States  for  the 
U.S.  market  was  to  keep  their  costs 
relatively  equal.  And  as  far  as  competi- 
tors were  concerned,  they  did  not  care 
what  their  costs  were  so  long  as  they 
were  roughly  the  same  as  their  com- 
petitors' costs.  Where  you  saw  this  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  was  in  the 
steel  Industry  and  in  the  auto  industry 
and  in  the  airline  industry  and  In  the 
trucking  industry. 

The  airline  Industry  and  the  truck- 
ing industry  I  will  take  first  because 
they  did  not  then  and  for  all  practical 


purposes  do  not  now  suffer  from 
Import  competition.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  foreigners  to  compete  in  our  truck- 
ing Industry  because  the  trucks  have 
to  come  here  and  run  on  our  highways 
and  hire  our  drivers  and  buy  gasoline 
here  and  sleep  in  our  motels  and  deliv- 
er our  products,  so  it  Is  an  indigenous 
industry.  And  as  far  as  foreign  airlines 
are  concerned,  they  are  only  allowed 
to  fly  in  this  country  under  reciprocal 
agreements  with  foreign  Industries.  It 
is  basicaUy  an  indigenous  industry. 
Those  two  industries  were  what  were 
called  regulated  industries,  trucks  and 
air- trucks  regulated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  airlines 
regulated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board— and  they  were  guaranteed  a 
profit. 

They  would  come  In  with  their  costs, 
tell  the  Commission  that  regulated 
them  what  their  costs  were,  and  then 
the  Commission  would  let  them  raise 
their  rates,  shipping  rates  in  the  case 
of  shippers,  airline  rates  in  the  case  of 
airlines,  so  that  they  could  recover  a 
guaranteed  profit.  If  their  costs  went 
up,  why,  then,  what  you  had  to  pay  to 
fly  went  up  because  their  costs  went 
up.  and  it  went  up  and  up.  It  did  not 
matter  what  you  paid  so  long  as  your 
competitors  paid  the  same  thing. 

The  labor  leader  that  grasped  this 
most  significantly  at  first  was  Jimmy 
Hoffa  in  the  trucking  indiistry  when 
he  realized  that  If  he  could  get  a 
master  contract  for  all  over-the-road 
shippers— by  master  contract  you  paid 
the  same  whether  your  trucking  com- 
pany was  in  Miami  or  Seattle  or  San 
Diego  or  Bangor,  M£ — once  you  had 
that,  so  that  the  companies,  if  they 
competed  at  all  had  to  compete  on 
something  other  than  wages,  then  in 
essence  you  had  a  sweetheart  deal  be- 
tween the  employers  and  the  unions. 
And  wages  in  that  industry  skyrocket- 
ed. The  trucking  industry  went  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
raised  their  wages. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  the  air- 
line industry.  You  had  extraordinarily 
high  wages  In  comparison  to  other  in- 
dustries with  employees  of  similar 
educational  background,  similar  age. 
similar  physical  characteristics,  but 
they  were  not  regulated. 

Now.  I  use  these  two  as  examples  be- 
cause these  two  were  regulated  indus- 
tries which  had  no  foreign  competi- 
tion. Once  they  were  deregulated — we 
deregulated  the  trucks  and  airlines  in 
1978— you  have  seen  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  competition.  You  have  seen 
airline  passenger  prices  in  terms  of 
real  money  come  dowiL  You  have  seen 
competition  flourish.  There  are  still 
domestic  Industries  with  no  foreign 
competition  but  they  can  no  longer  get 
from  the  Government  a  guaranteed 
profit. 

Now  I  want  to  move  to  the  steel  and 
the  auto  industry  because  they  in  es- 


sence were,  de  facto,  similarly  protect- 
ed although  not  by  a  Govemmmt 
agency  per  se.  Up  until  the  mldslxtles. 
there  were  no  significant  auto  imports 
in  this  country.  You  had  some 
German  Volkswagens  imported.  They 
had  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
market.  No  Japanese  cars  of  any  con- 
sequence and  no  cars  of  any  numbers 
from  other  countries. 

The  same  was  true  of  steel.  While 
you  had  the  Bethlehems  and  the  U.S. 
Steels  and  the  Wheelings,  you  had  no 
Brazilian  steel,  no  Korean  steel,  no 
Japanese  steel,  no  German  steel. 

Both  of  those  industries  were  heavi- 
ly unionized.  Both  were  also  exporting 
industries.  So  long  as  Ford  or  General 
Motors  or  Chrysler  had  the  same 
wages;  so  long  as  Ford,  Chrysler,  and 
General  Motors  were  equally  man- 
aged—whether that  was  well  managed 
or  badly  managed  did  not  matter  so 
much  as  they  were  all  equally  man- 
aged—then they  could  all  make  a 
profit,  because  they  had  not  competi- 
tion. 

That  was  also  why  in  the  1960's. 
when  we  had  the  Kennedy  trade 
round,  the  unions  supported  the  low- 
ering of  the  barriers.  Any  American  In- 
dustries that  exported  in  the  1960's 
were  almost  uniformly  and  traditional- 
ly old  American  Industries  that  were 
unionized.  So  exports  meant  more 
union  Jobs:  and  as  there  was  no  import 
competition,  it  was  all  to  the  good. 

In  the  1970's,  when  you  started  to 
see  Japanese  automobiles  of  good 
quality  coming  into  this  country  and 
selling,  when  you  began  to  see.  In  the 
early  and  mid-1970's,  German  steel, 
Japanese  steel  and,  in  the  1970's,  Bra- 
zilian steel  coming  Into  this  country, 
of  good  quality  and  competing  and  un- 
derselling the  steel  made  In  this  coun- 
try, and  when  you  began  to  see  autos 
coming  into  this  country,  then  you 
started  to  have  a  reversal  of  positions: 
because  now,  for  the  first  time,  compa- 
nies were  facing  competition. 

They  will  tell  you  that  they  compet- 
ed tooth  and  nail  before  there  was  any 
competition.  They  will  tell  you  that 
Bethlehem  and  U.S.  Steel  went  at  it 
hammer  and  tong.  trying  to  beat  each 
other  out  of  markets,  and  they  did: 
but  they  did  it  on  the  basis  that  they 
all  had  high  costs  and  it  did  not 
matter.  In  my  opinion,  they  had  equal- 
ly inept  management,  but  it  did  not 
matter,  because  they  were  competing 
against  other  inept  managements. 

When  the  competition  came  in.  they 
began  to  squirm  and  they  were 
squeezed  and  they  started  to  squeal, 
and  the  squeals  were  a  variety:  unfair 
competition,  low  wages,  government 
subsidies,  phrased  In  a  variety  of  ways; 
but  all  it  meant  was  that  competition 
was  coming  to  this  country  in  indus- 
tries that  previously  had  not  faced 
competition. 


The  turn  has  come  completely.  The 
AFLr-CIO  had  tradltionaUy  supported 
free  trade,  lowering  the  barriers  in 
1962.  The  conservatives  and  Republi- 
cans generally  were  a  little  more  timo- 
rous about  it.  not  necessarily  wanting 
to  go  that  route.  We  find  a  switch  of 
position,  and  the  AFL-CIO  leading 
those  who  want  protection,  and  the 
Republican  saying.  "Let's  have  fuU. 
worldwide,  and  fair  competition,  and 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may." 

I  understand  the  reversals.  I  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  AFLr<:iO,  be- 
cause, to  the  extent  that  there  is  com- 
petition in  our  big,  old  industries— 
autos,  steel,  chemistry— those  are 
unionized  Jobs:  and  the  unions  lose 
members  because,  unfortunately,  they 
have  been  less  than  successful  in  orga- 
^^^ng  the  new  industries  or  the 
import  industries  in  this  country. 

So  it  is  perfectly  understandable.  I 
do  not  blame  them.  I  understand  why 
they  are  doing  what  they  are  doing.  I 
understand  business  leaders.  For  all 
their  talk  about  competition.  In  many 
cases  they  really  do  not  believe  it  and 
they  really  do  not  want  it.  Long  before 
this  trade  bill  came  before  us,  every- 
body in  this  body  who  has  been  here  2. 
4,  6,  8,  or  10  years— or,  in  my  case,  19 
years— Is  familiar  with  the  business 
person  who  comes  in  and  says:  "I'm  a 
free  enterpriser,  and  I  can  compete 
with  anybody,  anyplace;  but  our  indus- 
try Is  unique;  our  industry  is  not  like 
wheat,  boat  building,  textiles,  or  for- 
estry. It  has  problems  that  do  not 
exist  in  any  other  place  In  this  coimtry 
or  any  other  place  In  this  world,  and 
we  need  help,  protection." 

Because  they  are  so  close  to  the 
forest,  they  do  not  see  the  trees.  They 
see  their  business  and  their  business 
being  comi>eted  with,  and  they  really 
do  not  like  It. 

When  you  get  a  situation  where  you 
have  a  old,  unionized  industry,  you 
have  management  which  does  not  like 
the  competition  and  the  unions  which 
do  not  like  competition— I  am  talking 
about  foreign  competition— Joining  to- 
gether and  saying,  "Keep  out  the  for- 
eign devil,"  that  is  all  understandable. 
The  question  Is,  is  this  Congress  going 
to  cotton  to  that  argtmient?  I  hope 
not. 

The  country  that  Is  often  cited  as 
the  example  is  Japan:  closed  markets. 
Government  support  of  industries, 
loans  to  fledgling  Industries.  That  has 
always  been  Japan.  That  was  Japan 
before  World  War  II.  That  was  Japan 
before  this  century,  and  we  never  com- 
plained about  it  In  1945,  1955,  1965. 
We  did  not  even  complain  about  it  in 
1970.  The  country  has  not  changed; 
their  practices  have  not  changed.  We 
complain  now  because  they  are  very 
successful  competitor  with  us. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  have  tremen- 
dously unfair  trside  practices  in  many 
aspects,  and  I  will  get  to  those.  But 
Japan  does  one  thing  well  that  we  do 


not  do.  What  Japan  does  well  is  to 
decide  which  industries  they  are  going 
to  remain  in  and  which  industries  they 
are  going  to  get  out  of.  They  try  to 
look  as  far  ahead  to  the  future  as  they 
can  and  make  that  decision  as  con- 
sciously as  they  can  by  saying:  "What 
are  we  good  at?  What  can  we  continue 
to  be  good  at?  What  are  the  things  we 
had  better  let  slide  to  other  countries, 
because  they  are  going  to  slide  anyway 
and  we  will  be  beaten?" 

Example:  Aluminum.  Aluminum  is  a 
very  heavy  energy-use  industry.  The 
electrolytic  process  for  smelting  alumi- 
num takes  a  tremendous  amount  of 
energy;  and  you  will  find  aluminvun 
companies  locating  in  the  United 
States,  locating  in  the  world,  where 
they  are  given  very  low  electric  rates. 
Japan  is  a  very  energy-poor  country. 
They  import  almost  90  percent  of 
their  energy.  They  have  no  oil.  very 
little  coal,  very  little  natural  hydro- 
electic  power.  So  energy  is  a  very  dear 
quality  to  them.  They  decided  that 
they  were  going  to  phase  down  the 
aluminum  Industry,  and  they  made  a 
conscious  decision  to  do  so.  They 
passed  a  temporary  measure  for  stabi- 
lization of  depressed  industries  in  1978 
and  phased  aluminum  from  8,500  to 
4,000  employees,  and  continue  down- 
ward. They  simply  realized  that  they 
could  not  compete  in  this  industry. 
They  were  generous  in  their  worker 
relocation  and  retraining,  and  that  Is 
something  we  should  do.  They  said: 
"As  a  matter  of  conscious  policy,  this 
is  not  an  industry  we  can  Justify  subsi- 
dizing and  supporting." 

Textiles  and  apparel— and  I  use  the 
two  words  in  a  very  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate sense.  Textiles  is  the  cloth.  Ap- 
parel is  the  cloak. 

In  1963,  Japan  was  first  in  the  world 
In  textile  exports— first.  Prom  then  to 
now,  Japan  has  made  a  conscious 
effort  to  stay  in  the  textile  Industry. 

It  Is  most  likely  what  we  would  call 
the  higher  end  of  the  textUe  industry, 
very  fine  fabrics,  very  relatively  ex- 
pensive designs,  and  Japan  has  contin- 
ued to  do  quite  well  and  today  they 
are  still  second  in  the  value  of  textile 
exports,  not  volume,  value  of  textile 
exports. 

But  apparel  is  the  interesting  flip 
side  of  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try. 

In  apparel  in  1963  Japan  was  forth 
in  terms  of  exporters  in  the  world. 
Today  they  are  17th  and  falling. 

Japan  made  a  conscious  decision  to 
get  out  of  the  apparel  industry  and  if 
you  go  buy  clothes  today  you  will  see 
labels  made  in  Pakistan.  Bangladesh, 
Hong  Kong.  Taiwan,  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  Brazil,  India.  You  very 
seldom  find  a  gsoinent  made  in  Japan 
because  Japan  consciously  decided 
that  there  was  so  much  handwork  In 
apparel  and  that  their  wages  were 
rising  sufficiently  that  they  could  not 
complete  with  Bangladesh,  Singapore. 


Malasla.  and  India.  So  they  conscious- 
ly got  out  of  the  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  ihose  are  wise  eco- 
nomic decisions.  Interestingly  today 
Japan  has  invested  about  $30  to  $40 
million  in  research  In  robotics  to  see  if 
it  is  possible  to  automate  the  apparel 
Industry.  It  is  very  difficult  to  sew  a 
sleeve  to  a  Jacket.  As  yet  no  country 
has  sufficiently  come  up  with  the  ro- 
botics, the  automation  to  do  it,  but 
Japan  is  doing  some  experimenting  in 
it  to  see  If  it  can  be  done.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  if  they  succeed  at  robotics 
they  might  decide  to  get  back  in  the 
apparel  industry.  Maybe  if  they  suc- 
ceed at  robotics  they  will  not  because 
they  figure  other  countries  can  do 
roughly  the  same,  there  will  still  be 
sufficient  handwork  if  they  do  not. 

AU  I  am  saying.  Mr.  President,  they 
made  a  conscious  decision  knowing 
what  they  could  do  well  to  get  out. 

There  Is  an  interesting  statement 
made  by  a  lobbyist  for  the  textile  and 
apparel  industry  when  we  were  having 
hearings  on  the  Israeli  free  trade 
agreement.  This  was  almost  2  years 
ago  now. 

Almost  every  industry  in  the  coun- 
try that  does  not  like  imports  did  not 
like  the  Israeli  free  trade  agreement. 
This  Is  an  agreement  that  says  over  10 
years,  by  1996.  we  will  have  a  complete 
free  trade  area  with  Israel.  Israel  is 
not  a  big  country.  Mr.  President.  If 
they  swamped  us  with  everything  they 
could  make  they  would  not  swamp  this 
country.  StUl.  there  were  people  who 
did  not  want  Israeli  products,  especial- 
ly in  textile  and  apparels.  Jewelry, 
leather,  coming  to  this  country  on  a 
free  trade  basis. 

One  of  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Isen.  rep- 
resenting in  this  case  the  textile  and 
apparel  industry,  was  testifying 
against  the  bill.  I  asked  him  this  ques- 
tion. I  said.  "Mr.  Isen.  if  you  had  a 
complete  free  trade  situation,  no  bar- 
riers here,  no  barriers  there,  could  you 
compete  in  the  United  States  against 
foreign-made  textiles  and  apparel? 
Could  American  manufactiu^rs  com- 
pete against  foreign  textiles  and  ap- 
parel, assuming  no  unfair  barriers  any- 
place, no  subsidies,  no  nothing?" 

He  thought  for  a  moment  and  he 
said,  "Textiles,  yes;  apparel,  no." 

And  If  that  is  the  correct  answer, 
then  perhaps  the  United  States  should 
weigh  as  Japan  has  weighed  whether 
or  not  there  are  certain  Industries  that 
we  should  continue  in  and  certain  in- 
dustries that  we  should  get  out  of. 

Two  months  ago  I  was  at  a  confer- 
ence at  Williamsburg  sponsored  by  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies.  It  was  a  conference  solely  de- 
voted on  the  weekend  to  world  trade. 
There  was  a  consultant  there— I  will 
not  mention  his  name  here  today— but 
a  consultant  who  represents  one  of  the 
principal  Japanese  industrial  com- 
bines. He  does  not  represent  them  in 
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lobbying,  per  se,  but  In  where  to  locate 
plants,  what  he  projects  to  be  trends 
In  America  and  some  worldwide 
trends.  He  made  a  statement  then  and 
to  make  sure  that  I  understood  the 
statement  exactly  I  caUed  him  2  days 
aco.  paraphrased  It  to  make  sure  I  was 
Tight  and  he  said.  "Yes.  this  is  what  I 
said." 

This  is  what  he  said.  The  combine 
that  he  represents  is  a  heavy  manufac- 
turer of  steel  and  automobiles.  We  had 
been  at  a  company  seminar  projecting 
the  company's  future  for  the  next  15 
years  and  specifically  in  what  indus- 
tries they  wish  to  be  in  the  year  2000. 
It  is  the  plan  of  this  company  to  be 
out  of  the  steel  business  by  the  year 
2000,  out.  I  do  not  mean  moving  their 
manufacturing  facilities  to  Brazil.  I 
mean  out.  They  are  going  into  other 
materials  and  the  one  that  they  are 
looking  toward  as  most  promising  but 
not  necessarily  the  sole  one  is  ceram- 
ics. 

As  far  as  automobiles  are  concerned, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  American  market 
is  concerned— they  have  not  decided 
yet  about  the  European  market — it 
wHl  be  their  intention  to  manufacture 
all  the  cars  for  the  American  market 
in  plants  in  the  United  SUtes  by  the 
year  2000. 

In  contrast.  Mr.  President,  what  has 
been  often  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States?  It  has  not  been  should  we  stay 
in  or  get  out  of  the  apparel  industry  or 
should  we  stay  in  or  get  out  of  the 
steel  industry  or  the  auto  industry.  It 
has  been  protect  the  industry. 

We  complain  about  unfair  trade 
practices  around  the  world  and  yet  we 
do  not  bother  to  mention  our  steel 
quotas,  textile'  and  apparel  quotas, 
automobiles,  machine  tools,  sxigar, 
meat,  dairy  products,  peanuts,  cotton, 
our  agricultural  subsidies  of  feed 
grains,  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  wheat,  or  "Buy  America"  re- 
strictions. 

We  compel  Government  purchases 
of  clothing  and  textiles,  food,  silver- 
ware, hand  tools,  ship  holds,  military 
buses,  to  be  made  in  the  United  States. 
From  a  standpoint  of  national  secu- 
rity, on  some  of  those,  it  may  make 
sense— I  am  one  that  thinks  we  should 
make  our  ships  in  the  United  States  or 
we  would  not  have  any  shipbuilding 
industries  that  we  would  need  in  time 
of  war. 

But  apart  from  national  security, 
the  issue  that  this  country  asks  is  not 
should  we  seek  to  protect  the  declin- 
ing i4>parel  industry  that  is  going  to 
decline  in  any  event;  should  the  ques- 
tion not  be  what  of  decent  retraining, 
reeducatiaon.  relocation  can  we  give  to 
workers  in  that  industry  so  that  they 
can  have  a  meaningful  Job  in  some 
other  industry  that  has  a  chance  of 
continuing  to  exist  in  this  country? 

And  by  generous  I  mean  very  gener- 
ous in  terms  of  retraining  and  if  it  is  a 
55-yemr-oId  worker  working  in  an  i4>- 
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parel  or  textile  mill  in  Raleigh.  NC, 
who  lived  all  his  or  her  life  and  not 
likely  to  move  to  Anaheim  and  go  into 
the  electronics  business,  then  It  ought 
to  be,  very  franUy,  a  generous  early 
retirement,  not  a  heartless  throw 
them  out  on  the  street,  but  a  generous 
early  retirement. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  to  American 
business.  When  business  wants  to 
merge  or  shift  or  close  plants  now 
they  often  offer  early  outs. 

But,  l/bt.  President,  we  should  not 
time  after  time  be  saying  how  do  we 
keep  this  industry? 

As  far  as  manufacturing  is  con- 
cerned this  country  has  not  done 
badly.  Tou  do  not  want  to  be  confused 
by  the  difference  between  manufac- 
turing employment,  manufacturing 
production,  and  manufacturing  as  a 
percentage  of  our  total  products  that 
are  made  or  total  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

In  terms  of  manufacturing  employ- 
ment, employment  has  not  gone  down, 
it  has  gone  up.  These  are  U.S.  Biu-eau 
of  Labor  Statistics  figures.  Prom  1960 
to  1985  manufacturing  in  this  country 
has  gone  from  17.1  million  to  22  mil- 
lion. 

In  Germany,  that  colossus  that  com- 
petes with  us  that  one  complains  we 
cannot  compete  with,  their  manufac- 
turing the  same  years  has  gone  from 
8.9  to  7.9;  Great  Britain.  8.5  million  to 
6.7  million. 

In  terms  of  manufacturing  jobs,  we 
have  done  all  right.  In  terms  of  manu- 
facturing productivity,  we  have  done 
aU  right. 

Productivity  over  the  years  has  gone 
up.  So  that  not  only  have  Jobs  gone  up 
slightly,  productivity  has  gone  up 
quite  a  bit. 

In  terms  of  total  manufacturing  base 
in  this  country,  it  has  held  its  own.  We 
are  not  deindustrializing  America. 
What  we  have  seen  is  a  tremendous 
rise,  Mr.  President,  in  what  we  call 
service  Jobs  and  I  do  not  mean  flipping 
hamburgers.  I  mean  banks,  insurance 
companies,  computers,  software,  jobs, 
ironically,  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  extraordinarily  well-paid  steel 
workers  and  auto  workers  jobs,  ex- 
traordinarily well  paid  because  there 
was  no  competition  and  the  owners  did 
not  care  what  they  paid.  The  service 
Jobs  that  we  are  creating  pay  better  on 
the  average  than  the  indvistrlalized 
Jobs  that  we  are  losing. 

In  the  service  area  we  have  done  sen- 
sationally, although  I  would  empha- 
size again  that  service  Jobs  in  Germa- 
ny have  gone  up  tremendously  while 
manufacturing  jobs  have  gone  down; 
service  jobs  in  Japan  have  gone  up  tre- 
mendously. They  are  going  up 
throughout  the  world. 

And  they  cannot  go  up  throughout 
the  world  if  all  we  are  doing  as  oppo- 
nents of  liberalized  trade  is.  say,  to 
take  each  other's  laundry. 


The  basis  upon  which  the  world 
woito  is  changing  from  heavy,  back- 
breaking  manufacturing,  blue  collar, 
tough  jobs  to  automated,  computer- 
driven,  robotic  Jobs  that  take  a  much 
higher  level  of  education,  a  much 
more  trained  work  force.  And  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  ought  to  be 
better  off  than  most  countries  in  the 
world,  because,  with  all  the  foibles  and 
accusations  about  our  education 
system,  it  is  not  bad.  Mr.  President, 
and  we  can  turn  out  a  pretty  high- 
quality  labor  force  that  most  other 
countries  cannot  touch. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  move  to 
what  I  think  are  now  the  three  main 
issues  that  we  face  in  this  bill,  having 
first.  I  hope,  laid  the  groundwork  to 
say  that  the  issue  overall  that  we 
ought  to  be  considering  is  not  can  we 
protect  every  Job  In  this  country,  no 
matter  how  much  it  might  cost  to  pro- 
tect it.  no  matter  how  much  it  might 
drive  up  consiuner  prices  to  protect  It. 
no  matter  the  fact  that  It  Is  an  indus- 
try that  is  declining  everyplace  in  the 
world.  Including  the  United  Stil 
That  shouJd  not  be  the  purpose  of 
trade  bill. 

The  three  big  issues  that  we  face. 
Mr.  President,  are:  First,  negotiating 
authority  for  the  President;  second, 
what  do  we  do  about  unfair  foreign 
markets  overseas  that,  through  tariff 
barriers,  nontariff  barriers,  or  other 
doodads  and  gimmicks,  unfairly  keep 
our  products  out:  and  third,  what  do 
we  do  about  Import  competition  in  the 
United  States.  Let  me  take  those 
issues  separately. 

On  the  issue  of  negotiating  author- 
ity for  the  President,  he  has  now  what 
we  call  fast  track  authority.  Simply 
defined,  that  means  he  can  negotiate 
agreements  with  other  countries.  He 
can  bring  them  to  Congress.  They  go 
on  what  is  known  as  a  fast  track.  They 
cannot  be  filibustered  or  stalled  by  the 
committee  or  by  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  they  have  to  be  voted  on 
up  or  down.  They  cannot  be  amended. 
That  is  fast  track  authority. 

The  reason  that  Is  so  critical  is  be- 
cause the  President,  when  he  negoti- 
ates with  other  countries,  is  negotiat- 
ing with  only  two  Idnds  of  countries: 
Usually  either  dictatorships  or  parlia- 
mentary democracies.  We  are  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  I  can  think 
of  that  has  a  genuine,  independent 
legislature;  genuine,  that  is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  executive. 

In  dictatorships,  the  dictator  obvi- 
ously controls  a  legislature,  if  there  is 
one,  and  In  parliamentary  democracies 
the  executive  and  legislature  are  fused 
into  one  and  the  Prime  Minister  is 
both  the  leader  of  the  legislature  and 
the  leader  of  the  government.  And 
when  the  Prime  Minister  negotiates 
an  agreement,  his  or  her  party  Is  jolly 
well  going  to  ratify  the  agreement. 


The  President  does  not  have  that  sit- 
uation. He  brings  an  agreement  back. 
He  has  a  genuinely  Independent  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  not  suggesting  changing  that. 
But  when  he  negotiates  with  these 
other  countries,  in  a  negotiation  there 
is  give  and  take.  Even  dictatorships 
and  parliamentary  democracies  in  a 
negotiation  involving  trade  do  some 
things  that  are  poUticaUy  unpopular 
in  the  country  for  the  sake  of  getting 
some  things  that  help  the  country.  It 
is  always  a  tradeoff.  As  you  are  bring- 
ing down  barriers,  any  hammer  that 
you  bring  down  that  protects  some- 
body, somebody  that  Is  not  going  to  be 
protected  Is  not  going  to  like  It.  They 
might  get  mad  at  the  dictatorship  or 
the  Prime  Minister.  But  at  least  the 
Prime  Minister  or  the  dictator  is  in  a 
position  to  put  the  agreement  through 
and  it  comes  with  the  good  and  with 
the  bad. 

The  President  cannot  guarantee 
that.  The  President  has  to  bring  it  to 
Congress. 

And  we  have  had  foreign  leader 
after  foreign  leader  and  foreign  minis- 
ter after  foreign  minister  in  other 
countries  tell  us  that  imless  they  have 
some  hope  that  the  President,  when 
he  concludes  an  agreement,  can  get 
the  agreement  ratified,  the  foreign 
countries  are  reluctant  even  to  enter 
into  it  because,  if  they  enter  into  it, 
they  make  some  segment  of  their  pop- 
ulation mad  for  having  entered  into  it 
at  all,  but  they  know  they  are  going  to 
get  a  benefit  on  the  other  side,  but 
then  if  the  agreement  comes  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  dumps 
on  It  aaid  it  does  not  pass  It,  the  Prime 
Minister  or  the  dictator  has  egg  on  his 
or  her  lace. 

So  the  negotiating  authority  for  the 
President  is  critical.  The  President  has 
negotiating  authority.  It  nins  out  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  But  the  President 
has  very  clearly  told  me  that,  as  much 
as  he  would  like  to  have  the  negotiat- 
ing authority  extended,  he  will  not 
sign  a  bad  bill  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
continuation  of  negotiating  authority. 
Now,  fortunately,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  are  pretty  good  about 
negotiating  authority;  slightly  differ- 
ent in  their  approach.  But  the  admin- 
istration, I  think,  could  happUy  Uve 
with  either  the  way  the  House  or  the 
Senate  has  handled  this  bill. 

The  second  Issue  is  the  foreign  trade 
barriers  overseas,  the  ones  that  make 
it  impossible  for  our  products  to  get 
in.  In  my  mind,  this  has  been  one  of 
the  toughest  Issues  to  face,  because 
time  after  time  we  will  have  business 
leaders  come  up  to  us— tough  business 
leaders;  these  are  not  crybabies— these 
are  business  leaders  that  say,  "I  can  go 
toe  to  toe  with  the  Ji4>anese  in  the 
Brazilian  maricet;  I  can  beat  the  Ger- 
mans In  the  Australian  market;  I  can 
beat  the  British  in  the  Moroccan 
maricet.  but  I  cannot  get  into  Japan." 


And  Japan  Is  usually  the  malefactor 
that  they  mention  most  often.  I  think 
I  understand  why.  There  are  other 
countries  that  have  barriers— Korea 
for  years  would  not  let  us  sell  insur- 
ance. They  still  are  not  very  good 
about  it,  but  they  would  not  let  us  sell 
insvu-ance  at  all.  But  at  least  with 
Korea  and  Taiwan  and  with  many 
other  coimtries  we  are  allowed  to 
enter  their  markets.  We  are  indeed  co- 
lossal and  they  are  relatively  smaller 
countries,  smd  we  can  jawbone  them 
on  occasion  into  relenting  to  unfair 
practices. 

We  have  been  somewhat  successful. 
I  must  say,  in  the  last  2  years  of  this 
administration.  quite  successful. 
Whether  that  credit  goes  to  the  ad- 
ministration suddenly  coming  alert  to 
the  issue  or  whether  it  goes  to  Clayton 
Yeutter  coming  on  as  the  special  trade 
representative  in  the  last  2  years,  the 
administration  deserves  great  credit 
for  jawboning  countries  Into  reducing 
their  imf  air  trade  barriers. 

Japan,  less  success.  And  if  I  have 
heard  one  complaint  about  unfair 
practices  in  Korea  or  Taiwan  or  Thai- 
land from  a  tough  business  entrepre- 
neur. I  have  heard  10  about  Japan. 
And  that  Is  why,  if  there  is  any  justifi- 
cation for  this  bill,  if  we  are  going  to 
aim  any  kind  of  retaliatory  bashing 
language  at  some  country,  Japan,  per- 
haps, deserves  it  more  than  any  other 
coimtry. 

But  the  issue  becomes;  What  do  we 
do  about  those  imfair  barriers  over- 
seas that  make  it  hard  for  our  exports 
to  get  in?  The  best  advice  we  were 
given,  when  the  question  was  asked: 
Should  we  have  some  Itind  of  manda- 
tory retaliation— "If  they  won't  let  our 
products  in,  we  won't  let  their  prod- 
ucts in"— the  best  advice  we  had  came 
from  former  special  trade  represent- 
tive  Strauss,  who  Is  one  of  the  better 
lobbyists  and  I  think  one  of  the  better 
representatives  of  clients  and  coun- 
tries aroimd.  I  asked  him  the  question: 
"Should  we  have  mandatory  retalia- 
tion?" He  said,  "Well  mandatory,  but 
not  compulsory." 

And  I  spent  months  trying  to-figure 
out  how  you  could  draft  language  that 
would  be  mandatory  but  not  compul- 
sory. I  think  the  language  that  we 
have  in  the  bill  Is  as  close  as  you  are 
going  to  come.  We  try  to  provide  a 
fonmi  first  before  we  retaliate.  We  try 
to  say,  if  It  Is  an  agreement,  a  trade 
agreement,  you  have  to  go  to  GATT, 
the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and 
Tariffs.  You  have  to  take  It  through 
GATT  first  with  a  certain  time  limit 
and  they  have  to  act.  We  say  if  we  can 
reach  an  agreement  with  some  coun- 
try we  have  a  complaint  with,  then  we 
do  not  have  to  pursue  some  remedy.  If 
they  will  give  us  some  compensation, 
compensation  meaning,  we  cannot  give 
you  what  you  want  in  the  area  of 
these  products,  but  we  will  give  you 


something  else.  If  they  will  do  that,  no 
retaliation. 

But,  finally,  at  the  end,  we  say,  if  all 
this  fails,  we  are  going  to  retaliate. 
The  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  think  you 
have  to  have  tliat  arrow  in  your  quiver 
is  that  if  they  know  you  are  doing 
nothing  but  bluffing  all  the  time  and 
will  never  retaliate,  no  one  believes 
you.  You  have  to  go  to  the  edge  of  the 
cUf  f  every  now  and  then  and,  perhaps, 
1  time  in  20.  1  time  in  50.  1  time  in  10. 
you  have  to  retaliate. 

And  it  is  not  retaliation  in  what  we 
would  call  the  same  sector— "They 
won't  let  our  rice  in;  we  won't  let  their 
rice  in." 

Korea  is  a  good  example.  Before 
they  would  let  us  sell  insurance.  It  was 
hardly  of  any  avail  to  us  to  go  to 
Korea  and  say,  "If  you  won't  let  us  sell 
insurance,  we  won't  let  you  sell  insur- 
ance." They  would  have  said.  "Such  a 
deal."  They  do  not  sell  any  Insurance 
In  this  country.  They  would  be  happy 
to  accept  that  kind  of  retaliation.  So. 
on  occasion,  we  say,  "You  won't  let  us 
sell  Insurance,  we  won't  let  you  sell 
Hyxmdal's."  That  kind  of  retaliation 
will  not  have  to  be  used  very  often, 
but  I  think  every  now  and  then  it 
might  have  to  be. 

That  Is  the  issue  of  the  imfair  for- 
eign trade,  and  that  is  the  issue  that 
the  Gephardt  amendment  addresses 
itself  to— very  badly.  I  thinlt.  But  I 
think  the  Senate  bill  addresses  it  in  as 
good  a  way  as  you  can  address  it. 

The  last  Issue  is  the  trade  in  this 
country;  imports  coming  in  that  com- 
pete with  industries  in  this  coimtry. 

This  is  not  an  Issue  of  unfair  trade. 
This  is  an  Issue,  Mr.  President,  of 
fairly  traded  imports  coming  into  this 
country  from  Japan.  Taiwan,  Singa- 
pore, Hong  Kong,  Brazil,  that  are 
fairly  traded;  no  arugment  about 
unfair  trade,  but  they  are  competing 
with  products  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  these  imports  do  not  suddenly 
come  In  a  rush  just  like  that,  and  we 
never  saw  them  coming  and  we  had  no 
idea  they  were  going  to  be  building 
these  factories  to  make  textiles  or 
shoes  or  steel  or  autos;  or  they  do  not 
come  in  in  a  great  rush  and  they  used 
to  sell  for  $10  a  pair  and  now  they  sell 
for  $1  a  pair  because  the  government 
has  suddenly  dumped  $9  a  pair  into  a 
subsidy.  That  Is  already  prohibited  by 
the  present  law.  That  is  called  dump- 
ing. It  is  illegal  now.  It  is  Illegal  going 
under  the  bills  that  we  have  passed. 
Time  and  time  again  we  have  brought 
dumping  charges  against  foreign  coun- 
tries successfully.  That  is  not  the 
issue. 

The  issue  is  fairly  traded  goods  in 
this  country  that  have  no  government 
subsidies  where  they  are  made  over- 
seas, or  none  that  we  would  find 
unfair.  They  are,  by  and  large,  goods 
that  for  a  number  of  years  we  have 
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seen  the  possibility  of  them  coming 
into  the  country. 

My  goodness,  textiles  has  known 
they  have  had  competition  for  the 
better  part  of  two  generations.  We 
have  known  about  steel  competition 
for  at  least  20  years:  autos  for  at  least 
12  to  15  years;  rubber  footwear  and 
nonrubber  footwear,  we  have  known  it 
for  years.  These  did  not  creep  in 
stealthily  through  the  back  door  In 
the  dark  of  night. 

The  question  becomes:  What  do  we 
do  about  those  imports?  Here  is  the 
present  law:  An  industry  thinics  it  is 
adversely  affected  by  imports.  Let  us 
take  the  shoe  industry. 

Under  the  present  law  the  shoe  in- 
dustry goes  to  the  International  Trade 
Commission  and  says  to  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission:  "We  think 
we  are  being  unfairly  hit"— that  is  not 
the  word.  They  do  not  say  "unfair- 
ly"—that  our  domestic  Industry  is 
being  injured  by  imports  of  shoes  from 
Italy  and  Brazil  and  Taiwan  and  it  is 
causing  our  emplosmaent  to  go  down 
and  we  want  you  to  put  on  a  tariff  or 
quota  or  something  like  that. 

The  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion reviews  the  evidence.  They  decide 
whether  there  is  an  injury  or  not  to 
the  domestic  industry,  and  if  there  is, 
they  recommend  relief.  It  could  be  in 
the  form  of  a  qouta.  tariff;  it  could  be 
some  other  reUef,  but  it  is  usually  in 
the  form  of  quotas  or  tariffs.  It  is  a 
recommendation,  and  the  recommen- 
dation goes  to  the  President. 

The  President  has  the  power  to  put 
into  effect  that  recommendation  or 
some  other  recommendation  or  put 
into  effect  no  recommendation  at  all. 
The  President  has  the  power  to  weigh 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  I  put  on  a 
tariff  on  rubber  footwear. 

If  I  put  it  on.  maybe  I  will  save 
30.000  or  40,000  jobs  in  the  shoe  indus- 
try. But.  if  I  do  put  it  on,  a  pair  of 
shoes  that  are  now  $14.95  are  going  to 
cost  $19.95,  and  weigh  the  consumer 
interest  in  the  prices  against  jobs. 

The  unfortunate  aspect  of  having  to 
make  that  weighing  is  that  the  people 
that  lost  Jobs,  if  they  lose  them,  know 
they  have  lost  the  job  and  they  are 
mad.  The  consumers,  whose  sneakers 
have  gone  from  $14.95  to  $19.95  may 
be  made  but  they  do  not  know  why, 
and  they  do  not  know  whether  to 
blame  the  President  or  the  shoemak- 
ers or  the  bad  management  of  the 
shoe  factory.  They  do  not  know.  The 
price  has  gone  up. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  all  these 
protection  cases:  The  consmner  that  is 
affected  is  the  lower-income  consumer, 
not  the  higher  Income  consumer. 

In  high-income  clothing.  $800  suits, 
$200  shoes.  America  can  still  compete. 
You  can  still  make  $800  suits  in  the 
United  States  and  make  money,  and 
there  is  a  small  market  for  them.  Tou 
can  stm  make  $200  or  $300  shoes  in 
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the  United  States  and  make  money. 
There  is  a  market. 

It  is  the  tee  shirts  that  cost  $4.95 
and  the  tennis  shoes  that  your  kids  go 
through  every  2  or  3  months  that  cost 
$9.95,  if  you  are  lucky,  or  $14.95,  those 
are  the  ones  that  go  up.  These  are  the 
ones  that  go  up.  These  are  the  ones 
that  affect  the  low-income  mother 
with  two  kids  who  is  23  years  old 
making  $10,000  a  year.  For  her.  when 
the  price  of  a  tee  shirt  goes  up  $2,  the 
price  of  sneakers  goes  up  $5.  that  is 
tough  on  her. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  for  most  of 
us  in  the  Senate,  most  of  those  in  the 
upper  10  percent  of  the  income  group 
in  the  United  States,  if  the  costs  of 
our  ties  go  up  from  $20  to  $22  or  the 
costs  of  our  suits  go  up  from  $300  to 
$350,  we  can  probably  stand  it  without 
lowering  our  standard  of  living. 

So  in  come  these  fairly  traded  goods. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  President 
was  weighing  how  many  jobs  saved 
versus  the  adverse  effect. 

He  made  a  classic  decision  in  the 
copper  industry  where  the  copper 
mining  industry  came  in,  asked  the 
International  Trade  Commission  for 
protection  against  imported  copper. 

The  President  weighed  it,  and  then 
he  weighed  the  amount  of  jobs  that 
would  be  lost  in  the  copper  fabricating 
industries,  the  industries  that  use  the 
copper.  What  he  concluded  is  that 
there  would  be  more  Jobs  lost  in  the 
copper  fabricating  industry  if  he  put 
on  this  quota  than  there  would  be  jobs 
saved  in  the  copper  mining  industry, 
so  he  did  not  do  it.  But  in  all  cases  he 
had  the  right  to  weigh  the  public  in- 
terest against  the  complaint  of  the  pe- 
titioning industry  before  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  one  that  is 
in  a  better  position,  in  fact  there  is  no 
one  at  all  who  can  make  that  decision 
for  the  whole  United  States,  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  but  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  where  this  bill  is  so  woe- 
fully lacking.  Because  we  have 
changed  this  particular  section  and 
here  is  what  we  have  done. 

We  have  said:  One,  if  an  industry 
thinlcs  it  is  adversely  affected  by  im- 
ports it  can  go  before  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  and  attempt  to 
prove  its  case.  All  they  have  to  prove  is 
that  they  are  injured,  not  that  there  is 
any  unfair  competition. 

Under  the  bill  as  the  Senate  has 
written  it,  if  they  prove  that  they  are 
injured,  then  the  International  Trade 
Commission  must  recommend  relief: 
tariffs,  quotas.  Then  here  is  where  the 
two  interesting  changes  come. 

First,  only  those  Commissioners  on 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
who  voted  to  find  injury  get  to  vote  on 
the  relief.  That  is  the  only  time  I  have 
ever  heard  of  that  in  any  iLind  of  judi- 
cial process.  All  of  those  Judges  who 
did  not  think  you  were  injured,  out. 
Tou  do  not  even  get  to  talk  about  any 
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relief,  so,  very  understandably  the 
relief  you  are  going  to  get  is  going  to 
be  doubly  aggravating  from  the  stand- 
point of  those  who  do  not  want  it  be- 
cause the  only  people  who  get  to  vote 
on  it  are  convinced  that  you  are  in- 
jured. But  that  is  not  the  worst  part  of 
this  bill. 

This  bill  now  says  that  the  President 
can  no  longer  weigh  the  public  inter- 
est. That  is  gone.  The  International 
Trade  Commission  sends  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  and  the 
President  must  impose  the  relief  given 
by  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion or  equivalent  relief;  it  can  be  a 
quota  instead  of  a  tariff  or  tariff  in- 
stead of  quota,  but  very  clearly  the 
majority  in  its  report  is  thinking  tar- 
iffs and  quotas.  The  President  has  no 
alternative  but  to  put  them  into  effect 
with  two  minor  exceptions. 

One  is  national  security.  He  does  not 
have  to  do  it  if  it  is  going  to  injure  the 
national  security.  I  have  not  heard  a 
person  that  argues  for  that,  majority 
or  minority.  The  other  very  limited  ex- 
ception Is  that,  if  the  effect  on  what 
we  call  a  downstream  industry— that 
is,  an  industry  that  uses  the  product- 
could  be  adversely  affected.  This  is  lit- 
erally the  copper  versus  the  copper 
fabrication  industry.  That  is  all. 

The  President  can  no  longer  weigh: 
Will  this  particular  product  go  up  in 
price  if  I  put  on  the  import  protec- 
tions? Will  this  particular  product  go 
up  sufficiently  in  price  that  it  injures 
poor— and  I  will  say  poor — consumers 
in  this  country,  because  they  are  the 
ones  that  are  most  injured? 

Most  imports  that  come  into  this 
country  come  in  to  be  sold  to  the  poor, 
the  middle  income  at  be||.  They  are 
the  ones  who  will  be  injurW.  They  are 
the  ones  with  women  maldng  $11,000. 
$12,000,  $13,000,  $14,000  a  year,  a  male 
head  of  family  making  $21,000  a  year 
if  he  is  lucky.  They  are  going  to  have 
import  protection  put  on  the  price  of 
the  products  thereby  going  up  rather 
dramatically  so  that  jobs  can  be  saved 
in  a  declining  industry  in  which  people 
are  probably  making  more  money 
than  those  citizens. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  not  fair.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  defend  a  declining  in- 
dustry that  is  going  to  decline,  and  at 
a  very  minimum  we  should  give  back 
to  the  President  the  right  to  weigh 
whether  or  not  tariffs  or  quotas  are  in 
the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  not  in  a  nutshell,  that 
is  the  way  I  see  it.  We  are  going  to 
have  100  amendments  on  counterveil- 
ing  duties,  oil  security,  and  a  dozen 
others.  The  major  issues  as  I  see  them 
are,  one,  the  President's  negotiating 
authority;  two,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  foreign  countries  that  have 
unfair  barriers  to  our  exports;  three, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  imports 
to  this  country  that  compete  with  do- 
mestic industries. 


I  hope  that  we  can  spend  the  bulk  of 
our  time  concentrating  on  them. 

If  we,  however,  attempt  to  pass  a 
trade  bill  to  protect  declining  indus- 
tries in  this  country,  we  will  not  arrest 
their  decline.  We  wiU  drive  up  the  cost 
of  products  for  everyone  in  this  coun- 
try and  we  will  eventually  start  this 
country  on  the  road  to  inferiority.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  leave  to  go  to  my  proper  desk 
where  I  will  speak  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  in  the 
opening  debate  on  this  major  legisla- 
tion will  not  be  extensive,  but  I  hope 
they  have  some  cogency  and  are  of 
some  use  to  the  Senate  as  we  discuss 
this  matter  which  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee now  brings  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  set  as  my  theme.  Mr. 
President,  a  quotation  of  an  author, 
perhaps  unusual  in  a  debate  on  world 
trade,  the  French  theologian,  George 
Bemanos,  who  in  the  late  1930's  had 
observed  "The  worst,  the  most  cor- 
rupting   lies    are    problems    poorly 

It  is  the  concern  of  many  of  us,  and  I 
know  the  distinguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer shares  this  concern,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  1980's  we  have  seen  a 
number  of  consequences  of  the  domes- 
tic mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  Re- 
publican administration.  These  conse- 
quences both  at  home  and  abrosMl.  are 
somehow    disassociated     from     their 
causes,  and  are  seen  as  independent 
events  when  they  are  nothing  more 
than  normal  sequences.  If  you  do  one 
thing,  you  will  lead  to  this  other  thing. 
What  am  I  saying,  Mr.  President?  I 
am  saying  this:  What  the  Nation  sees 
as  a  crisis  with  respect  to  exports  and 
imports,  a  vast  trade  deficit,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  United  States 
from  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  nation  all 
in  this  one  decade,  is  not  the  result  of 
some  vast  collapse  of  American  indus- 
try overnight,  not  the  result  of  foreign 
conspiracy,  not  the  result  of  changing 
tides  of  history  which  are  now  leaving 
us  behind.  It  is.  essentiaUy,  the  result 
of  a  vast  budget  deficit  which  was  de- 
llljerately  created  by  this  administra- 
tion as  a  device  to  shrink  the  Federal 
Government's  domestic  programs.  In 
fact,   however,    this   policy's   primary 
consequence  was  a  vast  change  In  the 
price  of  the  doUar.  a  huge  reversal  of 
trade  patterns,  all  of  which  can  be 
readily  explained,  and  none  of  which, 
in  my  view,  reflect  any  fundamental 
changes    in    the    American    economy 
that  cannot  be  now  addressed  in  the 
normal    course   of    adjustment   In   a 
changing  world. 

I  say  again,  the  worst,  the  most  cor- 
rupting lies  are  problems  poorly 
sUted. 


Let  me  pursue  this  Just  one  bit.  The 
first  thing  perhaps  to  say  Is  that  we 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor,  and  It  is  a 
formidable  document,  almost  one  foot 
thick,  under  the  prime  necessity  to 
give  the  President  the  authority  to 
continue  International  trade  negotia- 
tions, the  Uruguay  round,  as  we  refer 
to  them,  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
specifically  gave  this  negotiating 
power  to  the  President  In  1934,  with 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act, 
In  the  aftermath  of  oiu-  disastrous  per- 
formance under  Smoot-Hawley  In 
1930. 

It  Is  possible,  Mr.  President,  to  talk 
about  these  matters,  to  think  of  trade 
as  a  particular  type  of  business  activi- 
ty, and  Interesting  to  those  who  are  In- 
terested In  business  and  not  Incerest- 
ing  particularly  to  those  who  are  not. 
I  am  old  enough  to  have  been  taught 
a  different  view.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  Second  World  War,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  study  with  Harry  Hopkins 
and  some  other  men  who  handled  the 
reciprocal  trade  programs  with  Ccrdell 
Hull.  When  they  talked  about  trade, 
they  talked  about  larger  Items  than 
per  capita  income,  rate  of  productivity 
change,  and  such  like. 

The  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  of  1930 
was  one  of  the  events  which  triggered 
the  Depression  of  the  1930's.  We  in- 
creased our  tariffs  to  unprecedented 
levels  and  achieved  our  desire  to 
reduce  Imports  by  one-third  within 
about  a  year's  time.  Slmultaneoulsy, 
however,  and  always  unexpectedly,  we 
decreased  our  exports  by  one-third. 
The  first  rule  of  International  trade  Is 
he  who  bites  gets  bitten. 

We  learned  that  very  quickly  in  4 
years,  events  that  were  proved  irre- 
versible had  commenced. 

We  helped  trigger  not  only  the  stock 
market  crash,  but  that  deepening  De- 
pression that  settled  around  the  world. 
The  British,  then  the  major  trading 
nation  in  the  world,  moved  to  Imperial 
preference,  abandoning  a  century  of 
free  trade  which  had  made  them  the 
principal  trading  nation  in  the  world. 

Recognizing  the  apparent  determi- 
nation of  the  British  and  the  United 
States  to  close  off  their  vast  markets, 
the  Japanese  timied  to  the  greater 
Asian  coprosperity  sphere,  and  very 
quickly  you  had  the  Invasion  of  China 
which  was  somehow  disguised  in  the 
term  "Manchuria,"  as  If  you  had  in- 
vaded Georgia  you  had  not  Invaded 
the  United  States. 

In  Germany,  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
rising  unemployment  rate  and  the 
troubled  economy  of  that  age.  Adolph 
Hitler  came  to  power  In  a  free  election. 
And  within  5  years  the  world  was  at 
war,  a  war  which  led  to  Auschwitz  and 
Hiroshima. 

I  was  taught,  and  I  continue  to  l>e- 
lleve.  that  when  we  discuss  matters  of 
trade,  we  are  talking  more  than  mar- 


ginal variations  in  consumer  stand- 
ards. We  are  talking  about  the  fundar 
mentals  of  the  international  order. 
When  you  make  mistakes,  you  can 
make  hideous  and  irreversible  mis- 
takes as  we  did  in  1930. 

We  commenced  to  correct  these  mis- 
takes In  1934.  and  this  legislation,  for 
all  its  problematic  aspects.  Is  nonethe- 
less In  direct  succession  from  Cordell 
Hull's  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  We  gave  President  Roosevelt  the 
right  to  negotiate  on  tariffs  and  trade 
for  the  Nation— even  though  the  Con- 
stitution gives  it  to  the  Congress,  the 
Congress  can  delegate  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent— on  specified  terms,  giving  him 
the  power  to  continue  the  great  trade 
rounds  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  emerged  in  1948  after  the 
United  States  refused  to  Join  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  International 
Trade  Organization,  the  ITO.  We 
nonetheless  commenced  the  purpose, 
and  the  GATT  is  now  an  organization 
which  is  In  the  old  International 
Labor  Office  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Geneva. 

But  whilst,  for  some  years,  it  seemed 
to  us  that  the  movement— the  extent 
of  international  trade  clearly  was  asso- 
ciated with  American  exports  and 
proven  American  living  standards.  It  Is 
In  this  decade  that  suddenly,  the 
United  Stetes  looks  up  and  sajrs: 

Are  we  losing  in  trade  matters?  Do 
we  have  to  back  away  from  a  half-cen- 
tury of  commitment  to  opening  trade 
systems  in  the  world?  Are  we  no 
longer  competitive?  Have  we  lost  our 
edge?  Are  we  being  cheated?  Are  we 
going  down? 

The  answer  to  these  questions,  Mr. 
President,  is  no.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  being  cheated,  yes;  here 
and  there,  we  are.  Do  we  do  some 
cheating  of  our  own?  Yes,  we  do. 

Before  this  debate  Is  over,  we  are 
going  to  hear  endlessly.  I  cannot  sup- 
pose we  are  not  going  to  hear,  about 
citrus  imports  into  Japan. 

Someone.  I  hope— I  shall  do  it  if 
nol>ody  else  does— someone  might  say 
for  all  our  professed  concern  for  the 
Caribbean  basin,  for  Third  World  na- 
tions, we  have  used  trade  barriers  in 
this  country,  for  practical  purposes,  to 
put   an   end   to   the   Importation   of 
sugar.   I   think  American   consumers 
pay  four  times  the  world  price  for 
sugar.  And  they  pay  It  to  a  very  small 
group  of  people  who  have  managed  to 
manipulate   our   farm   legislation   in 
such  a  way  as  to  put  up  these  barriers. 
If  It  helps  bring  this  home  to  anyone 
who  might  be  listening  or  who  might 
read   these   remarks,  may  I   observe 
that  Coca-Cola,  classic  or  neoclassic  or 
nouveau,  does  not  have  any  sugar  in  it 
any  more.  Nor  does  Pepsi-Cola.  They 
do  not  use  sugar  In  those  things;  they 
cannot    afford    sugar.     They     could 
afford  it  if  they  brought  it  in  from  Ja- 
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nudca,  but  they  cannot  afford  the 
sugar  that  is  sold  here  behind  quota 
walls  that  make  the  su^ar  four  times 
the  world  market  price.  So  they  use 
glucose.  Whether  that  is  better.  I 
cannot  say,  but  it  is  something  that  is 
a  very  specific,  and  I  do  not  think  only 
example  of  our  own  practices  in  this 
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Mr.  President,  it  does  not  take  one 
foot  of  legislation— I  think,  perhaps, 
that  this  has  not  been  properly 
viewed.  I  think  It  ought  to  be  seen  for 
what  it  is.  It  does  not  take  a  foot  of 
legislation  to  give  the  President  the 
power  to  proceed  with  the  Uruguay 
round,  the  next  round  of  trade  negoti- 
ation, which  we  hope  will  go  beyond 
trade  in  goods  and  begin  some  opening 
of  trade  in  services,  which  is  a  natural 
development  and  one  which  is  of  great 
Interest  to  us.  having  the  most  devel- 
oped service  economy  in  the  world. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  stated  a  moment  ago.  when 
you  say  "services."  do  not  suppose  you 
are  talking  about  McDonald's  ham- 
burgers; you  are  talking  about  ex- 
tremely important  aspects  of  com- 
merce, from  banking  and  commodity 
matters  to  insurance  and  other  aspects 
of  the  commercial  world  without 
which  we  would  not  have  modem 
economies.  We  want  that  and  wc  can 
get  that. 

In  the  meantime,  this  legislation— a 
foot  thick— is  concerned  with  the 
trade  deficit,  a  deficit  that  came  so 
suddenly  upon  us  as  to  startle  the 
Nation  and  shake  institutions  and  cor- 
porations. 

American  business,  from  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  has  been  overwhelming- 
ly in  favor  of  an  open  trading  system 
in  the  world  and  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  taking  a  lead  in  seeking  to  es- 
tablish such  a  system.  In  5  or  6  years, 
that  has  disappeared.  No  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee  or  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  as  I  am,  would  fall  to  note  that 
the  real  thrust  for  protection  in  this 
country  is  coming  from  management— 
not  all,  by  any  means,  but  enough  to 
produce  a  1-foot  thick  law.  And  it  is  a 
profoundly  troubling  thing,  because  it 
proceeds  from  the  assumption  that 
these  industries  themselves,  in  their 
own  Judgment,  have  become  uncom- 
petitive. 

Nothing  of  the  sort  happened.  It  is 
just  that  the  U.S.  Government  priced 
them  out  of  world  markets  and  priced 
ihelr  foreign  competitors  into  the 
American  market.  It  is  so  elemental. 

An  exchange  rate  is  simply  the  price 
of  one  currency  in  terms  of  another. 
The  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of 
this  administration  in  this  decade  led 
to  a  sudden,  precipitate,  and  unprece- 
dented Increase  in  the  price  of  the 
dollar.  In  1981— Mr.  President,  you  can 
reach  back  and  touch  1981— we  had  a 
$14  billion  current  account  surplus — a 
surplus.  We  had  surpluses  practically 


every  year  of  the  last  50  years.  Sud- 
denly, it  vanished.  Suddenly,  we  had  a 
trade  deficit  that  roared  toward  levels 
of  $170  billion  and  that  was  so  sudden, 
so  precipitate,  so  alarming  as  to  make 
us  act  as  if  something  extraordinary 
had  happened. 

I  say  yes,  something  extraordinary 
did  happen.  An  administration  came 
to  office  which  deliberately  created  a 
fiscal  crisis  for  its  Government  which, 
in  turn,  led  to  an  economic  crisis  for 
the  Nation. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  rose  70  per- 
cent—the dollar  appreciated  70  per- 
cent, almost  doubled  its  price,  in  about 
5  years.  The  result  was  the  trade  defi- 
cit. About  80  percent  of  this  deficit  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  reflection 
of  the  changing  price  of  the  dollar. 

Part  of  the  problem  we  have  had  in 
dealing  with  this  was  that  the  very 
people  who  set  the  crisis  in  place 
themselves  did  not  understand  the 
consequences  of  what  they  were  doing. 
It  is  a  simple  matter.  Mr.  President, 
but  a  profoimdly  important  one  that 
when  the  price  of  a  currency  goes  up, 
it  is  said  by  currency  traders  and 
economists  to  have  strengthened. 

And  early  in  the  1980's  men  and 
women  responsible  for  economic  and 
pubUc  policy  in  this  country  began  to 
hear  that  the  dollar  was  strong.  They 
mistook  a  technical  term  of  economics 
for  a  descriptive  term.  This  profound 
miscalculation  of  policy  was  matched 
by  a  monumental  muddle  concerning 
economics.  In  brief,  the  early  Reagan- 
ites  mistook  the  technical  term 
"strong  dollar"  for  a  value  term  as  in 
"strong  nation."  The  first  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  this  administration 
continually  made  this  analogy.  Just  re- 
cently one  of  the  Presidents  original 
Cabinet  members  wrote:  "By  promot- 
ing a  strong  dollar  and  a  strong  Amer- 
ica. Reagan  made  his  mark."  There  is 
no  protecting  an  administration 
against  such  elemental  ignorance— the 
President  chooses  the  advisers  he 
chooses— but  we  can  protect  ourselves 
perhaps  and  the  people  also  by  requir- 
ing regular  and  with  some  luck  rigor- 
ous reports  from  the  Executive. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Finance  Committee  went  round  and 
round,  many  a  long  day,  with  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  this  ad- 
ministration trying  to  persuade  him 
that  a  strong  dollar  was  not  necessari- 
ly a  good  thing.  The  idea  was  too  com- 
plex. It  may  not  be  complex  to  under- 
graduates, but  there  comes  a  time 
when  all  of  us  get  a  little  bit  stiff  in 
the  mental  joints  and  it  just  did  not 
come  through.  And  nothing  was  done, 
even  after  it  became  very  clear  that 
this  was  the  problem. 

When  Mr.  Baker  became  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  he  responded  to  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Bentsen.  An  under- 
standing finally  developed  in  the  Gov- 
ernment that  the  dollar  was  overval- 
ued, and  the  dollar  has  been  coming 
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down,  partially  as  a  consequence  of  co- 
ordinated efforts  by  the  OECD  na- 
tions. But  also  as  a  normal  market  re- 
sponse to  any  commodity  that  is  over- 
priced; there  comes  a  time  when 
people  want  less  of  it  and  wanting  less 
of  it.  the  value  declines.  But  still  do 
not  ever  underestimate  that  fact. 

I  would  hope  as  we  carry  out  this 
debate  we  recognize,  first  of  all,  that 
what  we  depicted  as  a  great  crisis  in 
American  industry  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  It  was  not  possible  that  American 
industry  collapsed  in  the  course  of  5 
years.  It  is  not  possible  that  it  experi- 
enced a  massive  breakdown.  It  is 
simply  that  U.S.  companies  were 
priced  out  of  world  markets  by  an 
overvalued  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  this  point  is  made 
very  nicely  in  an  article  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  by  Peter  Kil- 
lx)m.  It  is  headed,  "The  Worst  May  Be 
Over  as  Trade  Gap  Narrows."  And  we 
are  beginning  to  see  the  trade  gap 
narrow.  There  is  a  nice  statement  here 
by  a  Mr.  Michael  D.  Hamilton,  who  is 
international  sales  vice  president  at 
the  Briggs  &  Stratton  Co.  of  Wauwa- 
tosa,  WI.  He  said  that  his  company 
was  recapturing  orders  for  gasoline  en- 
gines, widely  used  on  lawnmowers, 
that  it  had  been  losing  to  the  Japa- 
nese. 

"Our  problem  with  the  Japanese." 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  quoted  as  saying,  "was 
that  they  were  selling  premium  prod- 
ucts at  el  cheapo  prices.  Now  they've 
got  premium  products  at  premium 
prices."  And  on  that  level  playing 
field,  as  we  like  to  say,  the  United 
States  can  compete  very  well.  Our  spe- 
cialty steel  industry  is  beginning  to 
export  again.  American  products  are 
moving  back  into  world  trade  markets 
that  they  had  been  temporarily  out  of, 
and  so  let  us,  I  ask,  be  clear  on  that 
point. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion 
which  is  that  it  seems  to  me  we  could 
have  avoided  a  lot  of  this  problem  if 
we  had  a  regular  reporting  system 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
on  a  semiannual  basis  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  about  the  con- 
ditions of  trade,  currency  exchange, 
barriers,  and  such  like,  a  sense  of  what 
the  previous  6  months  had  done,  what 
the  forecast  looked  to  be,  what  the 
prospect  looked  to  be.  Had  we  had  a 
regular  accounting,  a  kind  of  disci- 
plined effort  to  say  what  is  going  on, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  decade,  we 
would  have  seen  right  away  what  the 
changing  value  of  the  dollar  had  done, 
and  I  think  we  would  have  responded 
better. 

I  can  recall  a  time  when  the  present 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Shultz,  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  series  of  foreign  exchange 
difficulties  in  terms  of  the  valuation  of 
the  dollar,  he  first  took  us  off  the  gold 


standard  in  1971,  as  I  recaU,  and  then 
in  1973  moved  from  fixed  exchange 
rates  to  the  present  system.  If  you 
consider  that  the  system  of  floating 
exchange  rates  was  only  about  8  years 
when  it  began  to  go  completely  wild, 
you  recognize  that  we  had  not  had  a 
long  experience  of  the  arrangement.  It 
only  goes  back  to  1973. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  learned 
something  Institutionally  about  our 
Government.  In  the  past  where  we 
find  the  executive  branch  making  reg- 
ular reports  to  the  legislative  branch 
there  is  a  learning  process  on  l)oth 
sides. 

Thli  process  began,  I  suppose,  with 
the  Staployment  Act  of  1946  under 
which,  through  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Presi- 
dent transmits  to  the  Congress  each 
year  his  economic  report.  Those  early 
reports  were  nothing  exceptional  in 
the  way  of  mastery  of  the  subject 
matter,  but  In  time  the  requirement  to 
report  produced  reports  of  ever  higher 
quality,  and  we  would  not  be  without 
that  docimient  today.  In  1962  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  required  an  equivalent  report  on 
manpower,  which  was  extremely  help- 
ful to  the  economists.  I  think  some 
equivalent  report  in  trade  would,  first 
of  all,  lead  to  some  learning  about  the 
subject  within  the  executive  branch 
and  in  turn  some  increased  under- 
standing here. 

I  make  the  point  that  we  are  the 
only  nation  I  Itnow— I  am  sure  there 
are  others,  but  I  do  not  know  of  one— 
that  does  not  have  a  Department  of 
Trade.  The  efforts  that  some  of  us 
have  made  to  get  one  established  have 
not  got  anywhere.  We  have  a  particu- 
lar problem,  being  the  Nation  we  are, 
that  trade  matters  are  so  readily  made 
subservient  to  political  issues.  The 
State  Department  has  been  very  jeal- 
ous, understandably,  of  its  role  In 
these  matters. 

If  that  is  the  case— I  think  it  will 
probably  continue  to  be— can  we  not 
have  some  regular  report?  If  the  chair- 
man is  interested  in  this  matter,  I  will 
be  happy  to  offer  an  amendment  when 
the  time  comes.  And,  if  not.  there  is  a 
provision  for  extensive  reporting  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  on  exchange  rates 
which  might  serve  the  same  purpose. 
But  again  just  a  little  more  clarity 
about  what  different  movements  in 
the  statistics  and  Indices  mean,  wheth- 
er the  price  of  the  dollar  going  up  can 
be  described  as  a  strengthening  or  a 
weakening  of  the  American  economy. 
That  needs  to  be  understood. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  talk- 
ing about  manufacturing  emplojmient. 
He  was  pointing  out  that  manufactur- 
ing employment  had  gone  down  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  this  decade  while 
it  has  gone  up  in  the  United  States. 
Well,  now,  what  is  that  a  sign  of,  that 


our  manufacturing  sector  \s  becoming 
stronger  or  weaker? 

A  decline  in  manufacturing  employ- 
ment can  be  the  result  of  a  number  of 
things— a  loss  of  competitiveness  or  an 
increase  in  competitiveness.  If  a  nation 
increases  its  productivity,  it  will 
produce  more  goods  and  services  with 
fewer  persons.  That  is  the  sign  of  eco- 
nomic health.  Discovering  what  is  ac- 
tually occiorrlng  is  a  very  hard  thing  to 
do.  I  think  if  you  looked  at  the  manu- 
f  actiuing  liistory  of  the  United  States 
between  1919  and  1929,  an  era  of  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  manufacturing 
production,  there  was  no  Increase  at 
all  in  manufacturing  employment.  It 
was  productivity  that  was  moving  us 
along  in  such  a  handsome  way  in 
those  years.  And  again  the  question  is 
what  do  the  numbers  mean.  It  seems 
to  me  an  effort  to  explain  them  and 
interpret  them  is  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  would 
like  to  make  three  points  about  the 
specific  aspects  of  the  legislation. 

The  first  is  that  we  have  a  provision 
for  requiring  the  President  to  initiate 
bilateral  exchange  rate  negotiations 
with  countries  that  manipulate  their 
currencies  with  respect  to  the  dollar. 
Here,  you  do  not  have  a  free-floating 
exchange  rate.  You  have  fixed  ex- 
change rates  that  are  the  results  of 
the  decisions  made  by  central  banks. 

There  are  three  such  countries:  The 
Taiwan  dollar,  the  Korean  won,  and 
the  Hong  Kong  dollar.  All  these  cur- 
rencies are  now  very  carefully  under- 
valued, so  as  to  provide  access  to 
American  markets.  It  is  clearly  a  viola- 
tion of  soiy  undertstandlng  of  fair 
trade. 

Fred  Bergsten.  the  distinguished 
economist,  estimates  that  the  Taiwan- 
ese currency,  for  example,  is  imderval- 
ued  by  as  much  as  40  to  SO  percent; 
the  Korean  won,  10  to  20  percent;  the 
Hong  Kong  dollar,  5  to  10  percent. 
There  is  no  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  accept  this  arrangement,  and 
we  should  not. 

I  draw  attention  to  the  provisions 
concerning  section  301  of  the  trade 
agreement  which  are  in  S.  490.  Sena- 
tor Chatkb  and  I  proposed  these  mat- 
ters, having  in  mind  the  requirements 
that  when  unfair  trade  practice  cases 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  and  the 
President,  there  has  to  be  a  speedy 
resolution;  that,  in  these  cases.  Justice 
delayed  is  Justice  denied.  We  are 
asking  for  a  19-month  cutoff  date. 
That  is  a  perfectly  manageable  figure, 
and  it  should  be  in  law,  or  so  we  be- 
lieve, and  so  we  hope  the  full  Senate 
will  believe. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  S.  490  has, 
for  the  first  time,  some  genuinely  du- 
rable and  workable  provisions  for 
trade  adjustment  assistance.  This  is  an 
idea  that  goes  back  to  the  Kennedy 
round  of  1962.  I  was  then  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  was  at  that 


time  Involved  In  the  Judgment  that  if 
the  country  was  going  to  go  abroad,  aa 
it  were,  and  negotiate  changes  in  tariff 
schedules  that  would  inevitably  bring 
in  imports,  even  as  they  facilitated  ex- 
ports, there  would  be  individual  firms 
which  would  find  themselves  losing 
their  market  positions.  And  If  the 
country,  in  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  decided  to  sacrifice  the 
Jobs  of  some  particular  sector,  some 
particular  branch  of  an  industry,  there 
was  some  obligation  to  help  with  ad- 
justment. We  put  trade  adjustment 
into  the  law  then. 

It  was  an  absolute  condition  that  the 
American  labor  movement  made  when 
Ambassador  Strauss  was  seeldng  our 
approval  of  negotiating  authority  for 
what  became  the  Tokyo  round.  It  was 
an  absolute  condition.  The  American 
labor  movement  kept  to  its  word.  It 
supported  the  legislation  that  led  to 
the  Tokyo  roimd.  and  then  we  broke 
our  word.  The  promise  was  that  there 
would  be  trade  adjustment  assistance 
for  workers  who  lost  out,  and  it  was 
cut  from  the  budget— a  broken  prom- 
ise that  has  changed  the  attitude  of 
the  labor  movement  in  a  way  I  find 
fully  understandable,  if  one  Imows  the 
record. 

We  would  like  to  ask  them  to  give  us 
one  more  chance.  This  bill,  a  provision 
which  Senator  Roth  and  I  proposed  to 
the  committee,  provides  for  a  system 
of  trade  adjustment  assistance,  which 
provides  cash  benefits  for  78  weeks  to 
eUgible  workers;  requires  those  work- 
ers to  enroll  in  certified  training  pro- 
grams to  get  those  benefits;  and  gives 
them  a  cash  voucher  of  $4,000  to  buy 
that  training  on  their  own— to  go  out 
and  purchase  it  as  you  would  do  if  you 
were  a  young  person  looking  for  Job 
skills. 

We  propose  to  pay  for  this,  as  much 
as  is  required— the  demand  is  there  to 
be  seen,  and  it  will  vary  from  year  to 
year  and  case  to  case— we  propose  to 
pay  for  it  by  an  ad  valorem  charge  on 
imports  of  up  to  a  maximum  of  1  per- 
cent. We  believe  this  is  something  that 
conforms  to  the  GATT  niles.  We  hope 
our  trading  partners  will  understand 
that  we  levy  this  tariff,  a  small  charge, 
not  to  keep  goods  out  but  to  keep  trad- 
ing systems  open. 

We  are  very  much  a  democratic 
nation,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  any 
democratic  society  that  those  who  feel 
an  injury  most  intensely  will  react 
with  greater  concern  than  those  who 
feel  a  benefit  in  a  diffuse  way.  If  we 
are  to  keep  an  open  trading  system,  we 
have  to  protect  the  workers  who  are 
displaced  by  it;  and  to  the  degree  that 
we  do  that,  we  will  continue  as  we 
have  done.  Our  only  purpose  in  the 
trade  adjustment  provisions  is  to  see 
that  trade  continues  to  expand.  We 
hope  our  trading  partners  wlU  under- 
stand that. 
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We  hope  that  the  AFL-CIO  and 
other  interested  organisations  wiU  see 
that  we  are  moving  to  keep  the  com- 
mitment we  made.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
that  I  hope  we  can  see  this  whole  en- 
terprise end  on  a  positive  note,  both 
with  the  public  here  and  with  govern- 
ments abroad. 

I  would  like  to  close,  Mr.  President, 
with  this  assessment  by  BCartln  Feld- 
stein.  who  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  of  this 
administration,  an  economist  of  great 
r^ute,  writing  in  this  spring's  issue  of 
"Foreign  Affaln."  He  says: 

By  the  IMOs.  the  world  tnde  imbalance 
will  have  come  full  circle.  The  domestic  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  that  created  a  mas- 
sive trade  deficit  for  the  United  SUtes  in 
the  mid-19808  will  set  the  stage  for  a  major 
VS.  trade  surplus  In  the  1990s. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  It  is  Martin 
Feldstein.  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
CouncO  of  Economic  Advisers  in  this 
administration,  who  identifies  the 
trade  deficit  at  this  moment  as  the 
result  of  the  domestic  policies  of  the 
United  States.  He  says  that  "the  do- 
mestic policies  of  the  United  States 
that  created  a  massive  trade  deficit  in 
the  mld-1980's  are  setting  the  stage  for 
a  surplus  in  the  1990's." 

This  need  not  have  happened  and 
should  not  have  happened.  It  did.  But 
we  must  not  misinterpret  what  hap- 
pened. It  was  domestic  decisions  made 
In  the  White  House,  the  Executive 
Office  Building,  that  led  to  this  defi- 
cit. It  was  not  some  great  collapse  of 
American  industry,  not  some  great  col- 
lapse or  failure  of  American  enter- 
prise. 

This  was  a  Government-made  disas- 
ter and  what  the  Government  made  in 
many  cases— and  I  hope  this  proves  to 
be  one — Government  can  unmalce. 

I  think.  Blr.  President,  we  have 
useful  and  necessary  legislation.  I 
hope  it  will  be  favorably  received  here 
In  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  turns  to  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  Act  of  1987,  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  we  are 
likely  to  address  dining  the  100th  Con- 


This  is  the  most  significant  trade  bill 
we  have  seen  in  more  than  a  decade.  It 
is  the  product  of  nearly  2  years  of  bi- 
partisan discussion  and  debate  on  the 
increasingly  important  issue  of  Inter- 
national trade.  Senator  Bcmtskn, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  I  were  Joined  by  over  half 
of  our  colleagues  in  Introducing  the 
centerpiece  of  this  bill.  S.  490.  in  Feb- 
ruary—an indication  of  widespread 
oonpessional  interest  in  this  vital 
topic  It  won  Finance  Committee  ap- 
proval on  May  7  by  a  vote  of  19  to  1. 
Many  of  the  provisions  are  drawn 
from  legislation  Introduced  during  the 


99th  Congress,  ezpeclally  S.  1860— the 
Trade  Enhancement  Act— introduced 
by  34  of  us  in  November  1985.  As  it 
comes  before  us  today,  this  bill  is  a 
carefully  crafted  package  of  provisions 
reported  out  by  several  Senate  com- 
mittees, including  Finance,  Agricul- 
ture, Banking.  Labor,  Commerce,  Judi- 
ciary, Government  Affairs.  Foreign 
Relations,  and  Small  Business. 

Although  we  all  represent  different 
constituencies  and  often  face  compet- 
ing trade  concerns,  we  generally  agree 
on  the  basic  premise  that  maintjtinjTig 
a  fair  and  open  global  trading  sjrstem 
is  in  everyone's  best  Interest  and  that 
this  in  turn  requires  a  more  effective 
and  aggressive  American  trade  policy. 
The  Omnibus  Trade  Act  is  a  reflection 
of  the  fact  that  the  global  economy— 
and  our  role  In  it— have  undergone 
profound  changes  in  recent  years, 
changes  which  necessitate  revisions 
l)oth  in  the  rules  that  govern  interna- 
tional trade  and  in  our  own  trade  poli- 
cies. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  Act  is  one  of  reciproci- 
ty in  trade.  Trade  reciprocity  means 
that  the  United  States  expects  the 
same  opportunity  to  sell  in  foreign 
market  that  we  grant  to  nations  seek- 
ing sales  in  our  markets.  Reciprocity— 
a  fundamental  concept  in  internation- 
al trade  law— means  that  we  exi>ect 
the  right  to  sell,  as  well  as  to  buy.  It 
means  that  trade  must  be  a  two-way 
street  that  provides  jobs  and  economic 
opportxinity  for  our  people  as  well. 
What  are  the  alternatives  to  reciproci- 
ty? One  is  protectionism— "We  can't 
compete."  The  other  is  a  trade  policy 
of  total  passivity— "Walk  over  us,  we 
don't  care."  Neither  policy  is  satisfac- 
tory. If  our  choice  were  between  old- 
fashioned  protectionism  and  free  trade 
dogmatism,  we  would  be  In  deep  trou- 
ble. But  this  is  not  the  choice.  We  can 
and  should  expand  the  role  of  reci- 
procity in  our  trade  policies,  pursuing 
more  trade  and  fair  trade. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  [GATT]  cannot  be  cast 
aside  as  an  anachronistic  set  of  rules 
which  no  longer  apply  to  the  interna- 
tional trading  system.  The  GATT 
serves  an  important  purpose  as  a  mul- 
tilateral forum  and  must  be  revised  to 
reflect  changed  competitive  conditions 
in  the  world  economy.  SpeclficaUy,  its 
scope  must  be  broadened  to  cover  In- 
creasingly important  areas  such  as  ag- 
riculture, investment,  intellectual 
property  rights  and  trade  In  services, 
while  existing  provisions  concerning 
temporary  relief  from  injurious  trade 
imports,  dumping  and  subsidy  prac- 
tices, and  the  dispute  settlement 
mechanism  must  all  t>e  strengthened. 

Some  observers  question  our  com- 
mitment to  today's  international  trad- 
ing system.  Much  of  the  doubt  stems 
from  the  less-than-consistent  ap- 
proach of  this  and  previous  adminis- 
trations to  that  system.  Failure  on  the 


part  of  the  administration  to  formu- 
late a  coherent  trade  policy  and  to  ac- 
tively and  systematically  utilize  the 
basic  trade  tools  in  its  possession  has 
left  us  clamoring  to  catch  up  in  a  rap- 
idly changing  competitive  environ- 
ment. A  niunber  of  significant  im- 
provements to  our  trade  laws  are 
within  reach,  and  we  must  implement 
them  if  we  are  to  retain  a  preeminent 
role  in  the  global  trading  sjrstem. 

As  we  begin  a  new  round  of  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiations  [MTNl,  there 
must  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  and 
our  administration's  negotiators  agree 
on  fundamental  U.S.  trade  policy  ob- 
jectives and  are  working  in  tandem  to 
secure  agreements  that  serve  our  best 
interests.  Only  through  extensive, 
meaningful  consultations  and  coopera- 
tion between  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch,  between  Government, 
business  and  labor,  can  we  hope  to 
attain  truly  worthwhile  results. 

Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion grants  to  the  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Since  1934,  Con- 
gress has  delegated  to  the  executive 
branch  the  authority  to  administer 
our  trade  laws  and  to  periodically 
engage  in  trade-liberalizing  negotia- 
tions. This  delegation  of  congressional 
authority  in  trade  demands  an  effec- 
tive legislative-executive  partnership 
on  matters  of  U.S.  trade  policy.  It  re- 
quires a  degree  of  mutual  trust  and, 
above  all,  consistent  and  credible  en- 
forcements of  U.S.  trade  law  by  execu- 
tive branch  administrators. 

If  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  is  to  have  any  credibility  as  a 
means  of  comtuiting  unfair  foreign 
trade  barriers  and  distortions,  we  must 
do  more  than  initiate  investigations 
and  issue  threatening  statements.  We 
must  be  willing  to  retaliate,  not  in  an 
indiscriminate  or  mechanistic  fashion, 
but  on  a  selective  basis  against  the 
identifiable  practices  which  clearly 
violate  our  international  rights.  The 
President's  stand  against  protectionist 
European  farm  policies  last  year  and 
his  decision  to  retaliate  against  Japan 
for  its  failure  to  honor  the  semicon- 
ductor agreement  were  significant 
steps  toward  a  more  aggressive  trade 
policy.  But  one  or  two  actions  do  not 
constitute  a  full-fledged  trade  policy. 
We  need  more  of  this  type  of  behavior 
if  our  trading  partners  are  to  realize 
that  we  mean  business  when  it  comes 
to  combating  obvious  violations  of 
international  agreements. 

If  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  is  to  have  any  credibility  as  a 
means  for  domestic  Industries  to 
secure  temporary  GATT-consistent 
relief  from  injurious  imports,  then  the 
President  must  not  be  able  to  deny 
relief  to  those  industries— such  as  the 
footwear  industry— which  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  are  seriously 
injured  by  imports.  Not  all  import-sen- 


sitive industries  need  or  deserve 
import  relief.  But  if  we  are  to  help  in- 
dustries and  workers  adjust  to 
changed  competitive  conditions,  if  we 
are  to  manage  our  import  pressures  in 
a  more  rational  fashion  than  by  enact- 
ing protectionist  quota  bills,  then  sec- 
tion 201  must  be  revitalized. 

The  Omnibus  Trade  Act  is  largely 
generic  in  nature.  It  shores  up  basic 
U.S.  trade  laws  and  certain  rules  of 
international  trade  in  order  to  benefit 
all  sectors  of  the  economy— from  agri- 
culture to  high  technology  and  from 
heavy  industry  to  services.  Only 
through  substantive  Improvement  and 
enhanced  enforcement  of  these  basic 
laws  can  we  avoid  Imposing  on  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  the  costs  inherent 
in  product-specific  quota  legislation 
that  favors  a  select  few.  The  bill  offers 
sensible,  realistic  responses  to  the 
problems  of  foreign  barriers  and  other 
imfair  trade  practices;  acknowledges 
the  need  for  American  industry,  labor, 
and  agriculture  to  meet  the  rapidly 
changing  competitive  conditions  of  the 
world  economy;  and  seeks  to  combat 
growing  protectionism  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  puts  America  first,  but  in  so 
doing,  Improves  the  prospect  for  a 
more  open  world  trading  system  to 
benefit  the  economies  of  all  trading 
nations.  International  trade  should  be 
a  positive  sum  game — where  all  na- 
tions benefit  through  world  economic 
growth.  This  bill  Is  designed  to  rein- 
force the  concepts  of  reciprocity  and 
enforcement  that  are  paramoxmt  to 
building  a  more  open  world  trading 
system. 

Among  other  things,  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act  provides  for  a  new  round  of 
MultUateral    Trade    Negotiations— or 
series  of  negotiations— within  the  con- 
text of  the  GATT.  The  bUl  links  fast- 
track  implementing  authority  to  en- 
hanced consultation  with  Congress  on 
U.S.  trade  policy  objectives  and  prior- 
ities.   These    objectives    include:    Im- 
provement of  market  opportimities  for 
U.S.  exports,  elimination  of  agricultur- 
al export  subsidies,  enhanced  GATT 
coordination  with  the  IMF  and  World 
Bank,  and  extension  of  GATT  disci- 
plines to  sectors  and  practices  not  cur- 
rently embodied  in  the  GATT  frame- 
work. The  bill  sets  out  the  very  real 
objective    of    GATT    reform    so    that 
American    industry,    agriculture,    and 
labor  will  be  assured  that  participation 
in  the  global  trading  system  is  indeed 
in  our  national  interest.  Above  all,  by 
requiring   a  mid-teim   report   on   the 
progress    of    the    GATT    negotiations 
and  by  introducing  the  possibility  of  a 
reverse  fast  track  procedure  if  the  ad- 
mlnlstratrion  f  aUs  to  consult  regularly 
with   Congress  on  trade   policy,   the 
Omnibus  Trade  Act  ensiu-es  that  Con- 
gress will  retain  its  rightful  role  in 
trade  policy  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation. 

Second,  the  bill  contains  provisions 
to  promote  aggressive  and  systematic 


enforcement  of  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  Building  on  the 
"National  Trade  Estimates"  reciproci- 
ty language  Senator  Bentsen  and  I 
placed  in  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of 
1984,  these  measures  will  ensure  that 
unfair  foreign  barriers  to  U.S.  exports 
are  subject  to  time-certain  retaliation 
if  they  are  not  eliminated.  In  this 
regard,  the  legislation  would  provide 
for  regular  self-Initiation  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  section  301  cases 
which  are  most  likely  to  result  in  the 
greatest  expansion  of  U.S.  exports.  In 
addition,  it  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent—within a  specific  timeframe— to 
take  whatever  actions  permitted  by 
section  301  to  eliminate  or  offset  those 
practices  which  violate  our  interna- 
tional legal  rights.  Mandatory  action 
on  the  part  of  the  President— with  cer- 
tain limited  exceptions— is  aljsolutely 
essential  if  section  301  is  to  be  a  credi- 
ble statute.  The  bill  would  also  expand 
the  definition  of  actionable  practices 
under  the  statute  to  include  such 
things  as  export  targeting  and  Gov- 
ernment toleration  of  systematic  anti- 
competitive behavior  by  firms  which 
restrict  U.S.  exports. 

For  those  countries  with  a  consistent 
pattern  of  unfair  barriers  and  distor- 
tions, such  as  Japan,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  elimination  of  such  barriers 
and  provide  concrete  evidence— In  the 
form  of  increased  United  States  ex- 
ports—that the  barriers  have  been 
eliminated.  This  adversarial  trade  pro- 
vision has  been  the  subject  of  lively 
debate,  with  much  speculation  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  revised  on  the 
floor  to  resemble  a  Gephardt-type  def- 
icit reduction  measure.  I  certainly 
hope  not.  The  Gephardt  approach  Im- 
plies that  America  can  no  longer  com- 
pete and  that  the  only  way  to  reduce 
our  trade  deficit  is  to  erect  barriers 
and  shut  ourselves  off  from  the  world. 
This  approach  would  violate  our 
GATT  obligations,  thereby  inviting  re- 
taliation from  our  trading  partners.  It 
uses  trade  retaliation  to  deal  with  por- 
tions of  our  trade  deficit  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices.  Ultimately,  it  offers 
not  fair  trade,  but  less  trade. 

I  believe  that  reciprocity,  not  protec- 
tionism, must  be  America's  response  to 
our  trade  imbalance.  Our  objective 
must  be  to  open  markets  abroad,  not 
to  close  our  markets.  Reciprocity  says 
that  countries  which  shut  out  com- 
petitive American  goods  and  services 
must  pay  a  price  and  that  the  only 
way  to  avoid  paying  that  price  is  to 
open  up  their  markets.  Any  modifica- 
tions to  the  adversarial  trade  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  must  retain  this  em- 
phasis on  reciprocity. 

The  telecommunications  trade  provi- 
sions of  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  also 
embody  this  concept  of  reciprocity. 
The  premise  of  this  section  is  that  the 
United  States,  as  the  world's  largest 
telecommiuilcations    market,    is    well 


placed  to  promote  more  open  world 
trade  in  telecommunications.  Above 
all,  it  demands  that  the  United  States 
harness  the  leverage  inherent  in  our 
market  to  counter  the  unintended 
trade  impact  of  the  AT&^T  divestiture. 
Systematic  use  of  access  to  the  deregu- 
lated U.S.  market  as  negotiating  lever- 
age and  strict  enforcement  of  existing 
trade  agreements  are  to  l>e  used  as  a 
means  of  opening  the  global  market 
and  improvGig  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets for  American  telecommiuilcations 
exports.  This  provision  is  derived  from 
the  Telecommunications  Trade  Act 
that  I  originally  introduced  in  1984.  It 
is  identical  to  S.  942— introduced  and 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  1985. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act  revitalize  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  and  create  a  new 
system  of  trade  adjustment  assistance 
for  workers  which  emphasizes  retrain- 
ing. Specifically,  the  bill  is  designed  to 
reform  section  201  into  a  true  adjust- 
ment statute.  It  expands  Presidential 
options  for  granting  import  relief  to 
injured  industries  to  include  trade  ad- 
justment assistance,  possible  exemp- 
tion from  U.S.  antitrust  laws,  relief 
from  Federal  regulatory  requirements 
or  multilateral  negotiations.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  limits  those  circum- 
stances in  which  the  President  may 
deny  relief  to  domestic  industries 
which  clearly  demonstrate  that  they 
have  been  injured  and  are  committed 
to  undertake  steps  toward  positive  ad- 
justment. Section  201  is  not  some 
strange  anomaly  of  U.S.  trade  law:  Vir- 
tually all  trading  nations  have  similar 
provisions  to  provide  temporary  relief 
for  import-injured  industries,  and  the 
problem  is  addressed  by  article  XIX  of 
the  GATT.  The  changes  proposed  in 
the  Senate  trade  bill  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  section  201  the  accessi- 
ble, adjustment-oriented  means  for  se- 
curing temporary  relief  which  it  was 
originally  intended  to  be. 

The  Omnibus  Trade  Act  also  makes 
significant  changes  to  improve  the  en- 
forcement of  our  laws  against  dumped 
and  subsidized  imports.  These  laws  are 
highly  technical  and  efforts  to  fine 
tune  them  don't  usually  amount  to 
front  page  news.  But  foreign  exporters 
have  developed  several  methods  for 
evading  existing  provisions,  and  ef- 
forts to  combat  such  practices  as  cir- 
cumvention and  hit-and-run  dumping 
are  a  critical  element  of  an  effective 
trade  policy. 

The  Senate  trade  bill  contains  signif- 
icant provisions  for  a  more^active  and 
systematic  approach  to  s^eral  other 
trade  problems,  including:  Currency 
misalignment  with  key  developing  and 
developed  country  trading  partners; 
Imports  that  threaten  our  defense  In- 
dustrial base;  the  need  to  strengthen 
U.S.  intellectual  property  right  protec- 
tion at  home  and  abroad;  trade  data 
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collection:  and  trade  policy  formula- 
tion. 

All  of  the  provisioiis  I  have  men- 
tioned thus  far  are  contained  In  the 
Finance   Committee   portion   of    the 
trade  bill.  Other  Senate  committees 
have  also  made  useful  contrtbutions  to 
the  overall  package.  For  example,  the 
Agriculture  Committee  approved  an 
important    provision— introduced    by 
Senators  Bbttskh.   Prtor.   Cochhah, 
and  myself— that  would  provide  for 
the    implementation    of    across-the- 
board  marketing  loans  if  there  is  no 
substantial  progress  in  the  OATT  ne- 
gotiations to  eliminate  trade-distorting 
agricultural  subsidies  by  the  1990  crop 
year.  This  measure  woiild  provide  a 
powerful  tool  in  our  efforts  to  bring 
early  discipline  into  the  unruly  world 
of  agricultuj^  programs.  In  addition, 
the  Labor  Committee  included  in  its 
education  provisions  a  measure  which 
would  provide  assistance  for  secondary 
school  programs  to  improve  basic  liter- 
acy and  quantitative  sldlls.  This  provi- 
sion is  derived  from  legislation  which 
Senator  Staitori)  and   I   introduced 
earlier  this  year.  Finally,  the  Banking 
Committee  has  included  in  Its  portion 
of  the  trade  bill  important  measures 
to  eliminate  significant  disincentives 
to  U.S.  exports  by  revising  our  export 
control  laws,  and  by  clarifying  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  so  that  its  legitimate  objec- 
tives do  not  unintentionally  undercut 
T3S.  sales  opportunities  abroad. 

The  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987  is 
not  intended  as  a  panacea  for  all  of 
our  trade  problems.  Efforts  to  update 
and  strengthen  the  OATT  framework 
and  to  enhance  our  domestic  trade 
laws  must  be  accompanied  by  signifi- 
cant efforts  to  achieve  a  sustained  re- 
duction in  our  Federal  budget  deficit 
and  through  tax  policies  which  en- 
courage savings  and  investment  rather 
than  consumption.  In  addition,  foreign 
countries  which  consistently  rely  upon 
export-led  growth  and  maintain  an 
anti-import  bias  must  take  measures 
to  boost  demand  and  encourage  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Finally,  multilateral 
efforts  are  needed  to  stabilize  ex- 
change rates  at  or  near  a  level  which 
reflects  underlying  economic  funda- 
mentals, and  to  deal  with  the  growing 
LDC  debt  crisis.  Combined  with  initia- 
tives in  these  important  areas,  enact- 
ment of  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of 
1987  would  better  enable  us  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  international  trade.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue working  with  the  administra- 
tion— as  we  did  during  the  Finance 
Committee  markup  of  S.  490— and 
with  our  counterparts  in  the  House  to 
produce  a  bill  which  is  aggressive  and 
responsible  and  which  can  be  signed 
into  law  by  the  President. 

The  protectionist  demagoguery,  free 
trade  dogmatism,  and  partisan  bicker- 
ing that  increasingly  dominate   the 


debate  over  international  trade  offer 
no  solution  to  our  trade  problems  or 
those  afflicting  the  global  trading 
system.  The  polarized  nature  of  the 
current  debate  over  imports  offers  us  a 
choice  between  economic  Darwinism 
or  proliferation  of  special  Interest 
quota  legislation.  When  it  comes  to 
fighting  unfair  foreign  trade  practices, 
we  are  told  that  the  choice  is  between 
risking  a  global  trade  war  through 
massive  retaliation  or  rapidly  losing 
ouir  competitive  edge  by  failing  to  re- 
spond. 

I  don't  believe  that  these  are  our 
only  options.  I  believe  that  America  is 
fully  capable  of  competing  with   its 
trading  partners.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  United  States  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sell  its  state-of-the- 
art  fighter  planes,  high-quality  silicon 
wafers,  supercomputers  or  top-notch 
construction  services  in  Japan,  or  its 
highly     competitive     telecommunica- 
tions equipment  in  the  German  and 
French  markets.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  have  to  put  up  with 
the  predatory  pricing  and  sales  prac- 
tices of  the  highly  subsidized  Europe- 
an  Airbus   consortium.   There   is   no 
excuse  for  our  agricultural  chemicals 
to  be  pirated  in  Taiwan,  or  for  Canada 
to  enact — under  the  guise  of  cultural 
sovereignty— a     protectionist     policy 
governing  film  distribution  rights,  or 
for     the     Europeans— through     the 
threatened  GATT-inconsistent  tax  on 
fats  and  oils— to  continue  to  burden 
U.S.  farmers  with  payments  for  the 
bloated  and  inefficient  common  agri- 
cultural policy.  The  Omnibus  Trade 
Act  of  1987  is  a  significant  step  toward 
addressing  these  and  other  trade  prob- 
lems    in     a    coherent    and    sensible 
manner.  It  revitalizes  and  expands  the 
middle  ground  between  protectionism 
and  playing  the  world's  patsy.  Con- 
gress need  not  be  involved  in  micro- 
managing  this  Nation's  trade  policy  if 
the  President  develops  and  consistent- 
ly implements  a  consistent,  aggressive 
trade  strategy  in  partnership  with  us. 
While  the  administration  has  begim  to 
move  in  the  right  direction,  enactment 
of  a  tough,  responsible  omnibus  trade 
bill  would  ensure  that  we  stay  on  the 
right  path. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  now  like  to 
offer  the  following  informal  com- 
ments. 

This  morning  I  was  asked  what  the 
chances  are  of  enacting  a  trade  bill 
this  year.  My  response  was  that  we 
probably  had  about  a  50-50  chance  of 
passing  the  biU  that  the  President 
would  sign,  maybe  a  little  more  than 
50-50. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  we  can  do 
this  or  not.  I  luiow  that  there  are 
going  to  be  ample  opportunities  to  tor- 
pedo a  trade  bill.  I  know  that  there  are 
going  to  be  ample  opportunities  to 
load  up  a  trade  bill,  to  put  amend- 
ments on  the  bill,  which  would  sink  it. 


Mr.  President,  not  knowing  the  odds 
on  passing  something  that  wiU  actual- 
ly become  law,  I  do  know  that  we 
should  pass  something  that  will 
become  law.  I  say  that  for  at  least  two 
reasons: 

The  first  is  that  this  bill  contains 
within  it  new  round  negotiating  au- 
thority so  that  the  President  can  par- 
ticipate in  a  meaningful  way  in  the 
Uruguay  round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations. 

Over  a  period  of  years  at  various  eco- 
nomic summits,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  position 
that  there  should  be  a  new  round  of 
trade  negotiations.  Those  new  talks 
have  now  commenced. 

But  as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  pointed  out  some  time  ago,  to 
negotiate  is  one  thing;  to  have  some- 
thing that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  approve  is  quite  another 
thing. 

Unlike  some  other  governments, 
what  is  negotiated  by  our  executive 
branch  in  trade  talics  must  be  brought 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  implementing  legislation. 

In  1979,  the  last  time  trade  negotia- 
tions were  completed,  the  so-called 
Tokyo  round,  a  lot  of  people  were  pre- 
dicting that  the  implementing  legisla- 
tion could  not  be  enacted  and  there- 
fore that  the  whole  round  would  be  a 
lost  cause. 

The  then-U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Rot>ert  Strauss  did  a  masterful  Job  of 
working  with  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  to  get  us 
to  agree  to  the  trade  legislation,  but  it 
came  to  the  floor  of  each  House  of  the 
Congress  on  a  fast  track.  All  of  the 
work  was  done  in  the  Finance  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committees  along- 
side of  the  negotiators  so  that  by  the 
time  the  negotiations  were  completed. 
Congress  had  had  a  reasonable  op[>or- 
tunlty  for  input  and,  therefore,  there 
was  a  possibUity  for  the  bill  actually  to 
be  passed.  Had  implementing  legisla- 
tion come  to  the  Congress  without 
fast-track  authority,  we  would  have 
dealt  with  that  legislation  in  the 
normal  course  of  events  which  meant 
the  full  opportunity  for  delay  and  for 
amendment  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  and,  therefore,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  could  have  undone 
what  the  negotiators  had  completed 
and  there  would  have  been  no  deal  at 
aU. 

In  short,  while  the  executive  branch 
can  negotiate  with  other  coimtries  for 
a  trade  agreement,  those  negotiations 
are  of  little  effect  unless  there  is  some 
process  by  which  Congress  has  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  approve  the 
negotiations,  and  therefore  the  grant- 
ing of  a  fast  track  authority  is  essen- 
tial if  the  Uruguay  round  is  going  to 
amount  to  anything. 


Fast  track  authority  is  contained  in 
this  bill  and  that  is  the  first  reason 
why  we  really  should  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  second  general  reason  why  we 
should  pass  this  legislation  is  that 
there  are  obvious  defects  in  our  exist- 
ing trade  laws  and  those  defects 
should  be  corrected. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  for  foreign 
commerce.  Under  the  Constitution, 
foreign  commerce  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  executive  branch  but 
is  within  the  province  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  our  responslbUlty.  As  a  practical 
matter,  we  have  delegated  to  the 
President  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
trade  policy,  and  that  is  of  absolute 
necessity.  Congress  is  not  equipped  to 
conduct  the  details  of  day-to-day  trade 
policy.  Only  the  executive  branch  can 
do  that.  So  we  have  delegated  that  re- 
sponsibility to  the  President. 

But  still  the  overall  responsibility 
for  international  trade  Is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congress  and.  therefore,  we  do 
have  a  strong  role  to  play  and  if  the 
current  system  is  not  operating  effec- 
tively, if  it  has  broken  down,  then 
Congress  should  step  in  and  make  sure 
that  we  have  a  trading  system  that 
does  work. 

Now,  I  say  that  the  existing  system 
has  obvious  problems.  I  would  say  that 
it  has  obvious  problems  because  it  is 
not  really  a  system.  We  have  so  dele- 
gated responsibility  to  the  President 
that  the  President  almost  on  the  basis 
of  whim  can  determine  when  to  act 
and  when  not  to  act  in  enforcement  of 
the  laws  that  have  been  enacted. 

One  of  the  ongoing  debates  that  has 
occurred  both  in  committee  and  in  the 
press  and  will  occur  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  the  next  week  or  so  has  to 
do  with  the  issue  of  Presidential  dis- 
cretion. It  is  a  tough  question.  Presi- 
dential discretion. 

On  one  hand,  we  recognize  that  we 
do  not  want  to  tie  the  President's 
hands  completely.  The  President  has 
overall  responsibility  for  foreign 
policy,  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  law.  We  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  sit- 
uation where  the  President  has  abso- 
lutely no  room  to  maneuver. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  so 
delegated  authority  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  we  have  so  grant- 
ed him  discretion  in  the  past,  that  the 
laws  that  have  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress  have  often  been  dead-letter 
laws,  and  that  is  particularly  true  with 
respect  to  section  301  relating  to 
unfair  trade  practices  and  section  201 
relating  to  the  escape  clause  and  the 
ability  to  provide  some  help  to  belea- 
guered industries. 

Under  section  301,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  generally 
reluctant  to  retaliate  against  imfair 
trade  practices.  The  President  has  said 
that  most  suggestions  for  retaliation 


are  tantamount  to  protectionism.  And 
so  section  301  has  been  called  into 
question. 

What  good  does  it  do?  Does  it  pro- 
vide any  real  hope  that  industries  that 
are  affected  by  imfair  trade  practices 
can  get  some  relief  from  those  unfair 
trade  practices? 

Senator  Packwood,  when  he  was 
mitiring  hls  Opening  statement,  put  it 
very  well.  As  he  said,  to  date  basically 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  deal- 
ing with  unfair  trade  practices  has 
been  to  engage  in  Jawboning.  That  is 
what  we  have  done.  We  have  been  Jaw- 
boning. We  have  been  using  rhetorical 
flourishes  as  a  substitute  for  action. 
We  have  been  sending  delegations  over 
to  Japan,  for  example,  to  complain 
about  what  Japan  does.  We  issue 
statements.  We  make  speeches  on  the 
Senate  floor.  We  pass  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolutions,  and  on  and  on. 

We  engage  in  what  the  press  fre- 
quently calls  "Japan  bashing."  Why 
do  we  do  that?  Why  do  we  use  rheto- 
ric? Why  do  we  lose  our  tempers?  Why 
do  we  engage  in  "Japan  bashing"?  Be- 
cause section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  has 
been  so  little  used.  Because  there  is  no 
real  certainty,  no  likelihood  that, 
where  there  is  an  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice, any  real  action  will  take  place, 
any  step  will  be  used  to  stop  that  prac- 
tice. 

So  when  action  Is  not  possible  or 
when  it  is  highly  unlikely,  words, 
temper,  take  the  place  of  action.  That 
is  what  we  have  been  doing.  Words 
have  taken  the  place  of  action. 

It  is  very  interesting  that,  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  trade  relations  with  Japan, 
we  have  only  retaliated  once.  And  that 
was  the  semiconductor  case;  Just  once. 
And  we  did  it  with  great  lamentation. 
And  then  about  2  montlis  after  the  re- 
taliation in  the  case  of  semiconductor 
dumping,  we  said,  at  least  in  part, 
"Oh,  we  are  sorry.  We  are  going  to 
take  back  some  of  the  retaliation." 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  no  real 
credibility  in  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  anymore.  And  I  would  suggest 
that  if  all  we  do  as  a  coimtry  is  com- 
plain, if  whining  and  complaining  are 
our  substitute  for  action,  then  very 
soon  other  countries  view  us  as  a  coun- 
try that  never  does  anything.  Why  not 
engage  in  imfair  trade  practices?  Why 
not  take  advantage  of  the  United 
States  if  there  is  no  downside  to  it?  So 
section  301  has  to  be  fixed. 

I  think  those  of  us  on  the  Finance 
Committee  who  worked  on  this  bill  do 
not  want  to  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  bum's  rxish.  We  do  not 
want  to  take  all  discretion  away  from 
the  President  of  the  United  Stetes,  but 
we  want  to  increase  the  likelihood 
that  unfair  actions  by  other  countries 
are  met  with  at  least  a  reasonable  pos- 
sibility, a  credible  threat,  that  the 
United  States  will  do  something  other 
than  Just  talk. 


So  correcting  section  301  and  the  re- 
lated exercise  of  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity is  perhaps  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  legislation  that  is  before 
us. 

The  second  issue  where  there  is  a 
clear  breakdown  in  the  existing  trade 
law  relates  to  section  201,  which  pro- 
vides temporary  escape  clause  relief 
for  Industries  that  are  threatened  by 
imports.  This  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial aspects  of  the  bill  that  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  can  understand  the  argu- 
ments that  are  made  by  those  who 
think  that  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
is  defective.  They  take  the  position 
that  the  President  must  have  discre- 
tion. They  take  the  position  that  the 
President  must  be  able  to  weigh  over- 
all economic  impacts. 

What  we  attempted  to  do  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  to  provide  a  great- 
er certainty— not  a  total  certainty,  but 
a  greater  certainty— that  industries 
which  have  some  prospect  of  being 
able  to  put  themselves  back  on  their 
feet  receive  short-term  relief.  That 
was  the  thrust  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's bill. 

Right  now,  section  201  is  a  sucker's 
game.  A  business  that  files  a  201  case 
Is  wasting  its  time  and  wasting  its  lim- 
ited resources,  pursuing  a  remedy  that 
is  unlikely  to  get  anywhere.  And  the 
test  case  for  the  efficacy  of  section 
201.  as  it  presently  exists,  is  the  shoe 
case. 

Tlie  American  shoe  industry,  suffer- 
ing from  80  percent  import  penetra- 
tion, filed  a  case  before  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission.  It  won  the 
case.  Injury  was  foumd  unanimously.  A 
recommendation  of  relief  was  made. 
And  then  the  case  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said. 
"No",  no  relief  was  going  to  be  given. 
And  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  The 
whole  case  went  for  naught.  The 
whole  case  was  a  waste  of  time.  Sec- 
tion 201  became,  in  effect,  a  nullity, 
blue-penciled  out  of  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  trade  laws 
that  are  enacted  by  Congress,  the  ge- 
neric trade  laws  enacted  by  Congress, 
lose  credibility,  when  people  do  not  be- 
lieve in  them  anymore,  when  people 
do  not  believe  that  those  trade  laws 
provide  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
redressing  wrongs  or  providing  relief, 
then  they  skirt  the  generic  law  and 
they  seek  ad  hoc  protection  for  their 
specific  industries.  And  this  is  precise- 
ly what  we  are  seeing  in  the  Congress. 
When  the  shoe  Industry  cannot  effec- 
tively use  section  201,  which  section  is 
provided  for  by  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  sec- 
tion is  comparable  to  what  is  provided 
by  all  other  members  of  the  GATT, 
when  it  becomes  ineffective  for  Ameri- 
can business,  then  American  business 
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goes  to  the  next  forum.  And  the  next 
forum  is  the  Congress. 

And  so  we  have  been  beseiged  by 
supplicants  for  relief,  starting  with  the 
textUe  indiistry.  The  best  antidote  to 
quota  bill  type  relief  is  for  politicians 
to  say  to  their  constituents:  "Seek  out 
the  remedy  that  is  already  provided  by 
law."  But  where  there  is  no  relief 
under  those  remedies  provided  by  law, 
then  relief  is  sought  on  a  political 
basis  In  the  Congress.  And  the  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  whether  the  terms  of 
the  statute  are  met  by  the  affected  in- 
dustry but,  rather,  how  many  votes 
exist,  where  is  the  political  muscle, 
where  is  the  clout. 

So  that,  instead  of  attorneys  and 
economists  showing  up  in  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  we  have 
busloads  of  constituents  wearing  but- 
tons and  uniforms  parading  through 
the  corridors  of  Congress  and  telling 
us  as  a  matter  of  political  necessity 
that  we  must  take  care  of  their  specif- 
ic industries.  So  in  order  to  avoid  that 
kind  of  ad  hoc  treatment  of  trade 
questions,  the  existing  generic  law 
cries  out  for  reform  and  for  improve- 
ment. 

ytt.  President,  many  people  have 
said  that  the  No.  1  trade  legislation 
that  we  can  pass  is  not  a  specific  trade 
bill  but  is,  rather,  effective  action  on 
the  Federal  budget.  I  agree  with  that. 
I  so  argued  yesterday  on  the  floor,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  context  of  the 
Senate's  debate  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

I  agree  that  the  budget  deficit  is  the 
No.  1  trade  problem  that  we  have,  and 
I  agree  that  action  on  the  budget  is 
the  No.  1  Improvement  that  we  can 
make  in  our  trade  position.  I  believe 
that  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  will  pay  off.  We  have  already 
seen  signs  that  the  lower  dollar  is 
helping  somewhat  in  our  trade  pic- 
ture. 

A  lot  of  people,  when  they  talk 
about  unfair  trade  practices  versus  the 
overall  economic  problem  or  budget 
deficit,  talk  In  terms  of  that  fraction 
of  our  trade  deficit  that  is  caused  by 
macroeconomlc  policy  and  that  frac- 
tion that  is  caused  by  unfair  trade 
practices.  They  say  that  maybe  15  per- 
cent of  the  trade  deficit  is  caused  by 
unfair  trade  practices  and  85  percent 
is  caused  by  macroeconomlc  questions. 
I  have  heard  that  so  many  times,  but  I 
do  not  agree  with  it,  because  I  think 
that  while  the  budget  Is  the  largest 
single  problem,  even  if  we  solve  the 
budget  deficit,  even  if  we  were  to  es- 
tablish sound  economic  policies,  still 
we  would  have  an  extraordinarily  dif- 
ficult time  of  penetrating  the  markets 
of  other  countries. 

Ji4>an,  of  course,  is  often  singled  out 
and  Japan  has  become  a  problem,  not 
only  for  the  United  States  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Jvpan  is  to  unfair 
trade  practices  what  Babe  Ruth  is  to 


baseball:  The  all-time  champ;  the  king 
of  unfair  trade  practices. 

Even  where  the  United  States  has  a 
comparative  advantage,  even  where  we 
have  the  best  in  the  world,  still  we 
cannot  compete  in  Japan. 

One  way  to  hold  off  the  forces  of 
protectionism  is  to  make  it  clear  to 
Americans  who  are  trying  to  do  biisi- 
ness  abroad  that  where  we  have  a 
comparative  advantage  we  will  be  able 
to  do  business  abroad,  and  that  is  why 
reciprocity  is  so  important  in  this  bill. 

With  respect  to  Japan,  it  does  not 
matter  how  good  our  product  is.  We 
build  a  third  of  the  airports  through- 
out the  world.  Our  engineers  are  per- 
fectly accomplished  in  building  air- 
ports. We  are  told,  in  effect,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Kansai  airport  in  Japan, 
an  $8  billion  project:  forget  it.  You 
cannot  do  the  work.  A  flimsy  excuse  is 
given:  Our  soil  conditions  are  different 
from  your  soil  conditions. 

We  try  to  sell  skis.  We  cannot  sell 
skis.  We  are  told  by  the  Japanese: 
"Our  snow  is  different  from  your 
snow." 

We  cannot  make  baseball  bats  that 
are  suitable  for  Japanese  baseball.  Our 
silicon  wafers  cannot  get  into  their 
market.  And  on  it  goes. 

The  problem  is  not  Just  with  Japan, 
of  course.  It  is  with  other  coimtries  in 
the  world  as  well. 

Aerospace  happens  to  be  very  impor- 
tant in  my  State;  both  passenger 
planes  and  military  planes.  Passenger 
planes,  we  try  to  sell  in  competition 
with  the  airbus.  It  is  tough  going,  to 
say  the  least.  Fighter  planes?  The  Jap- 
anese can  buy  them  off  the  rack  from 
either  General  Dynamics  or  McDon- 
nell Douglas.  We  believe  what  they 
will  end  up  doing  is  insisting  on  pro- 
ducing their  own. 

Telecommunications:  state  of  the 
art.  This  is  not  yesterday's  industry,  it 
is  today's  and  tomorrow's  industry. 
Our  market  is  open.  The  markets  of 
other  countries  are  closed. 

So,  Mr.  President,  If  we  are  going  to 
have  a  trading  system;  if  we  are  not 
going  to  engage  in  protectionism  in 
the  United  States  but,  instead,  are 
going  to  try  to  compete,  it  is  absolute- 
ly essential  that  we  have  the  kind  of 
system  that  works  so  that  we  can 
assure  Americans  that  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  international  trade.  They 
do  not  feel  that  way  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  to  pass.  It  really  is  a 
tightrope  walk.  It  is  a  tightrope  on  one 
hand  between  those  who  believe  that 
our  finest  days  are  behind  us  as  a 
country,  that  we  have  no  place  to  go 
but  down,  and  that  the  time  has  come 
to  protect  our  own  and  dig  ourselves 
into  a  hole  and  erect  barriers  and  live 
for  ourselves.  It  is  a  tightrope  walk  on 
the  other  hand  from  falling  into  the 
pit  of  what  I  would  call  free-trade-to-a- 
fault;  meaning  that  free  means  that 


our  market  will  be  open  and  other 
countries  are  free  to  close  theirs. 

I  think  we  want  to  avoid  either  one 
of  those  extremes  and  I  think  that  the 
bill  that  is  now  before  the  Senate  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  avoid  either  of 
those  extremes.  It  is  based  not  on  pro- 
tectionism; it  is  based  not  on  the  con- 
cept that  any  country  is  free  to  do 
anything  that  it  wants  to  us;  but. 
rather,  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
which  simply  means  that  America  will 
play  by  the  rules  and  we  insist  that 
other  countries  play  by  the  rules  as 
well. 

Will  we  enact  a  bill  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign?  I  do  not  know.  But 
there  is  some  good  news.  The  good 
news  is  that  this  is  truly  a  bipartisan 
bUl;  the  good  news  is  that  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  portion  of  the  bill 
was  reported  out  by  a  vote  of  19  to  1; 
the  good  news  is  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  said  last  week,  when 
he  met  with  several  of  us  in  the  Cabi- 
net room,  that  he  wanted  a  bill  that 
he  could  sign.  And  I  believe  he  does. 

He  certainly  wants  the  new  round 
negotiating  authority;  and  the  good 
news  is  that  Senator  Bkittseit  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  shepherd- 
ing this  bill  through  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  presenting  it  to  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  majority  leader,  Senator 
Byrd,  has  shown  a  real  commitment 
to  getting  a  bill  passed  which  can 
become  law.  That  is  the  good  news. 

The  temptation,  of  course,  which  is 
about  to  come  to  all  of  us  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  is  to  load  the  bill  up  to 
please  our  own  constituencies;  to  say 
yes  to  the  various  interest  groups  that 
are  knocking  on  our  doors;  to  add 
more  and  more  to  the  bill  on  the 
theory  that  somebody  will  save  us 
later  on.  Maybe  the  conference  will 
save  us.  Something  will  happen,  we 
can  act  irresponsibly  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate:  Nobody  will  notice, 
nobody  will  mind.  But,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  fragile  undertaking.  This 
is  a  very  important  undertaldng  and  a 
very  difficult  undertaking,  and  I  would 
urge  aU  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  load  the  bill 
up  and  to  pass  a  bill  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Senator  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  begin  consideration  of  S. 
1420,  the  most  comprehensive  trade 
legislation  which  has  come  before  this 
body  in  years. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
worked  for  months  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bemtsxh]  in 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  craft  trade  legis- 
lation which  will  guide  this  country 
into  the  next  decade. 

I  believe  that  by  and  large  the  com- 
mittee marked  up  and  reported  a  bill 


which  deserves  the  support  of  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  providing  the  admin- 
istration with  adequate  neogitating 
authority  to  conduct  the  Uruguay 
round  of  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions is  of  critical  Importance.  I  believe 
that  S.  1420  does  this. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  are  cast- 
ing a  long  shadow  over  the  interna- 
tional trading  systems  today,  such  as 
the  distortions  in  agricultural  trade, 
can  only  be  resolved  on  a  multilateral 
basis.  Other  problems,  some  of  which 
are  addressed  In  this  bill,  are  still  most 
efficaciously  handled  on  a  multilateral 
basis. 

The  committee's  recognition  of  this 
theory  is  reflected  in  the  reported 
vasaswe. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  which  underlies  some  of  the 
comments  made  on  Capitol  Hill  which 
I  believe  portends  a  perilous  course.  If 
we  are  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  emotion- 
led  legislation,  we  must  rid  ourselves 
of  this  feeling  as  we  consider  the  pend- 
ing trade  bill. 

That  feeling  is  that  the  internation- 
al trading  system  has  somehow  failed 
us;  that  foreign  unfair  trade  practices 
have  come  to  dominate  the  interna- 
tional trading  system;  that  we  in  this 
country  are  under  siege  from  import 
comoetition. 

I  think  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  seriously  considered 
our  international  trade  position  know 
that  while  each  of  these  fears  may 
harbor  a  kernel  of  truth,  they  do  not 
actually  or  accurately  describe  the 
international  trade  problems  that  this 
Nation  faces  today. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  surge  of  imports 
into  this  country  under  the  policies  of 
the  present  administration.  Most  ob- 
servers know  that  the  reason  for  the 
surge  of  imports  and  the  economic 
hardships  and  dislocations  It  has  cre- 
ated for  much  too  many  Americans,  is 
not  due  to  the  barriers  and  nefarious 
practices  of  our  trading  partners 
abroad.  In  fact,  most  estimates  by 
trade  experts  attribute  only  10  to  20 
percent  of  the  value  of  our  trade  defi- 
cit on  such  barriers  and  business  prac- 
tices. The  greater  part  of  our  trade 
deficit  is  largely  due  to  factors  not  di- 
rectly related  to  trade  such  as  the  Im- 
balanced  macroeconomlc  policies  cre- 
ated here  in  Washington,  an  emphasis 
on  consumption  rather  than  on  sav- 
ings in  our  economy,  or  to  broader 
international  problems  such  as  the 
debt  crisis  in  developing  countries 
which  has  restricted  the  ability  of  key 
countries  to  import  our  goods. 

Speaking  of  debtor  nations,  Mr. 
President,  the  present  administration 
has  led  the  United  States  in  a  matter 
of  6  years  from  a  position  as  the  great- 
est creditor  nation  in  the  world  to  that 
of  the  greatest  debtor  nation.  Accord- 
ing   to    recent    projections,    if    the 


present  administration's  policies  con- 
tinue, the  United  States  could  be  in 
debt  to  other  countries  to  the  tune  of 
$1  trillion  by  1990.  Yes,  as  soon  as 
1990. 

Relying  on  future  generations  of 
Americans  to  pay  for  the  consumption 
of  today  is  no  way  to  put  our  economic 
house  back  in  order. 

So  as  we  debate  our  international 
trade  position.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  not  to  look  abroad  for  the 
solutions  to  our  trade  problems  when 
many  of  the  real  answers  lie  right  here 
at  home. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  private 
business  which  must  take  the  lead  in 
producing  quality  products  in  demand 
by  consumers  both  here  and  abroad  at 
a  price  people  can  pay. 

Certainly,  there  are  practices  In 
other  countries  that  block  competitive 
American  products  from  entering 
their  markets.  To  address  the  problem 
of  barriers  to  market  access,  the  pend- 
ing bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
committee  provides  the  President  with 
authority  unprecedented  in  the  histo- 
ry of  our  trade  statutes.  In  addition  to 
requiring  a  continued  aggressive  Initi- 
ation of  section  301  investigations,  S. 
1420  requires  the  President  to  enforce 
American  rights  in  cases  where  trade 
agreements  have  been  violated. 

I  repeat,  the  measure  requires  the 
President  to  act  to  enforce  American 
rights  In  cases  where  trade  agreements 
have  been  violated. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  on 
the  pending  measure  and  amendments 
offered  thereto,  I  beUeve  It  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
trade  statistics  In  recent  months 
presage  an  improvement  in  the  U.S. 
trade  balance.  In  volume  terms,  it  has 
become  evident  that  since  last 
autimm,  trade  in  real  physical  goods 
has  been  changing  because  of  the  ex- 
change rate  realignment  with  the 
German  deutsche  mark  and  the  Japa- 
nese yen.  This  trend  Is  very  likely  to 
continue,  resulting  In  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion In  U.S.  Imports  and  an  increase  In 
our  exports.  However,  realignment  of 
the  major  currencies  alone  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  balanced  macroeconomlc 
policies  In  Washington. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  the  Finance  Committee  has  at- 
tempted to  write  a  trade  bill  that  will 
shape  our  national  trade  policy  Into 
the  next  decade.  The  bill's  emphasis  is 
on  trade  expansion,  rather  than  on 
erecting  barriers  to  trade. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  of  this  august 
body  to  make  this  trade  bill  a  forward- 
looking  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  to  put 
today's  trade  debate  Into  sharper 
focus,  I  believe  we  must  start  with  a 


clear  assessment  of  where  our  econo- 
my Is  and  where  It  is  likely  to  be  In  the 
future.  You  really  cannot  talk  con- 
structively about  our  trade  situation 
without  a  close  eye  on  oiur  overall  eco- 
nomic performance. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  that 
America  has  made  substantial  econom- 
ic progress  in  the  1980's.  At  this  very 
moment,  our  country  is  moving  into  its 
56th  straight  month  of  economic  ex- 
pansion—the single  greatest  economic 
rebirth  In  any  post-war  period  since 
World  War  II.  Today  Interest  rates 
that  were  once  well  over  20  percent 
are  now  less  than  10  percent.  The  rate 
of  Inflation  that  soared  above  18  per- 
cent, subverting  our  national  self-con- 
fidence and  Instilling  fear  for  the 
future,  is  now  below  4  percent.  These 
two  facts  have  brought  about  a  Job 
growth  In  this  country  that  is  the  envy 
of  the  world. 

Over  13  million  jobs  have  been  cre- 
ated since  the  upswing  In  employment 
began  In  1983— over  800,000  In  the  first 
5  months  of  this  year  alone.  And  make 
no  mistake,  despite  the  current  my- 
thology being  promoted  by  some 
around  this  country,  most  of  the  job 
growth  in  the  current  expansion  has 
been  in  well-paid  occupations.  Since 
1981.  high  and  middle  pay  Jobs  have 
each  accounted  for  47  percent  of  the 
new  job  growth;  only  6  percent  of  the 
jobs  were  In  the  low-pay  category. 
Signs  of  prosperity  are  all  around  us. 

What  about  the  futiu^?  Fortune 
magazine  has  reported  that  "Sweeping 
changes  in  the  recent  past  have  al- 
ready set  the  stage  for  the  next  decade 
or  more."  According  to  the  editors  and 
economists  of  Fortune,  the  growth 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  will  reln- 
vlgorate  the  competitive  creativity  of 
U.S.  business,  continued  expansion 
will  be  cyclical,  while  our  gross  nation- 
al product  literally  doubles  by  the 
year  2004. 

Well,  I  would  say  that  Fortune  is 
right  to  be  optimistic.  However,  I 
would  also  say  that  we  have  still  a  way 
to  go  if  we  are  to  meet  the  goal  of  dou- 
bling our  gross  national  product— and 
that  gets  me  to  trade  and  its  impor- 
tance to  our  domestic  prosperity. 

As  everyone  Icnows,  at  the  same  time 
that  our  economy  has  achieved  re- 
markable economic  successes  since 
1980,  our  trade  deficit  has  reached  im- 
believable  and  dangerous  heights- 
dangerous  for  both  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  past  few  months,  we  have 
seen  an  Improvement  In  our  trade  defi- 
cit. I,  for  one.  think  we  have  begun  to 
turn  the  comer  on  trade.  There  are 
many  factors  which  contributed  to 
this  recent  improvement  in  our  trade 
performance.  We  are  beginning  to  see 
the  results  of  the  decline  In  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  aggressive  negotiating  on  the  part 
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of  our  \JS.  Trade  Representative  Clay- 
ton Yeutter. 

The  central  question  today  is  not 
whether  the  $170  billion  trade  deficit 
win  be  reduced.  One  way  or  another, 
the  n.S.  trade  deficit  will  be  reduced 
substantiaUy— a  $170  billion  trade  defi- 
cit by  one  country,  even  a  country  as 
big  as  ours,  is  both  economically  and 
politically  unsustainable.  The  central 
question  today  is  whether  the  trade 
deficit  will  be  reduced  in  a  responsible 
way  which  will  build  on  our  current 
overall  economic  success,  bringing 
even  stronger  growth  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  or  whether  it  will 
be  reduced  in  a  drastic  way.  for  exam- 
ple by  trade  protectionism,  that  will 
surely  doom  our  economic  future. 

With  a  number  of  important  excep- 
tions that  I  hope  we  can  take  care  of 
on  the  Senate  floor  or  in  conference.  I 
believe  that  the  trade  legislation  now 
before  us  will  help  us  to  build  on  our 
recent  economic  success  through  a 
stronger  U.S.  trade  performance. 

Mr.  President,  our  Chairman  [Mr. 
BsHTSKif]  is  to  be  complimented  on  his 
work  in  guiding  this  highly  politically 
charged  issue  through  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  finance  legislation, 
which  is  the  core  of  the  bill  now 
before  us.  has  forged  a  much  closer 
consensus  among  Monbers  on  the 
proper  outlines  for  a  constructive 
trade  bill. 

I  have  pressed  five  key  legislative 
issues  on  trade  and  I  am  very  gratified 
that  my  initiatives  in  each  of  these 
areas  have  been  incorporated  in  whole 
or  in  roughly  similar  language  in  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

My  proposals  would:  One,  encourage 
action  against  imfair  trade:  two.  In- 
crease the  prospects  for  successful 
multilateral  negotiations  to  open  for- 
eign markets  and  assure  fair  trade 
competition  for  the  future:  three,  help 
workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  to  imports 
rejoin  the  work  force;  four,  strengthen 
the  law  that  permits  the  President  to 
restrict  imports  if  those  imports  are 
threatening  an  industry  critical  to  the 
national  security;  and.  five,  change  our 
laws  to  encourage  action  by  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  make  any  industry 
that  receives  import  relief  more  com- 
petitive. 

Let  me  expand  for  a  minute  or  two 
on  a  couple  of  these  initiatives. 

First,  I  am  firmly  committed  to  ag- 
gressive action  by  the  United  States  to 
stop  unfair  trade.  To  me,  one  of  the 
most  egregious  examples  of  unfair 
trade  occurs  when  foreign  countries 
pirate  n.S.  technological  innovations 
and  then  ship  the  pirated  goods  into 
this  country,  infringing  UJ5.  patents, 
trademarks  and  copyrights. 

The  bill  we  now  have  before  us  in- 
cludes legislation  I  was  pleased  to  de- 
velop with  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  LATrtBrBmc,  to  make 
it  much  easier  to  stop  imports  of  prod- 
ucts which  ixifringe  UJ5.  intellectual 


property  rights.  Our  innovative  ability 
has  been  key  to  America's  success  as  a 
nation  and  is  the  key  to  oiu*  future 
prosperity  as  well.  This  is  our  real 
comparative  advantage  over  other 
countries  and  we  must  not  allow  it  to 
literally  be  stolen  from  us. 

More  broadly,  I  strongly  support  the 
tough  provisions  in  this  trade  bill  that 
would  assure  retaliation  by  the  Presi- 
dent against  any  country  that  violates 
a  trade  agreement,  if  that  country 
does  not  stop  the  unfair  trade  practice 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  dispute. 

Our  trade  agreements  must  be 
tiacked  up  by  action.  If  not,  such 
agreements  will  become  meaningless 
and  we  will  become  either  trade  pat- 
sies or  trade  protectionists.  Either  of 
these  two  outcomes  would  lower  our 
standard  of  living  and  cost  Jobs.  Trade 
agreements  are  a  good  way  to  further 
growth  ttirough  trade  expansion.  But 
this  approach  is  only  possible  if  agree- 
ments reached  with  other  nations  are 
worth  more  than  the  paper  they  are 
written  on. 

Second,  in  the  area  of  Presidential 
negotiating  authority,  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  now  is  a  significant 
improvement  over  S.  490  as  originally 
introduced.  The  original  Senate  omni- 
bus trade  bill  required  not  only  the 
passage  of  a  trade  bill  this  year,  but 
also  the  separate  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  a  statement  by  the 
President  on  trade  policy  before  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  could  get 
fully  underway.  These  procedures 
would  have  greatly  delayed,  if  not 
foreclosed,  the  prospects  for  successful 
trade  negotiations. 

Senator  Bertsen  and  I  worked  very 
closely  together  during  the  Finance 
Committee's  consideration  of  these 
provisions  and  I  was  very  pleased  that 
the  committee  substitute  includes  al- 
ternative procedures  I  proposed  on  ne- 
gotiating authority.  Under  these  pro- 
cedures. Congress  will  provide  so- 
called  fast-track  negotiating  authority 
to  the  President  now.  But  in  1991,  if 
the  President  wants  to  continue  to  ne- 
gotiate, he  or  she  must  demonstrate 
tangible  progress  in  the  negotiations. 
These  procedures  will  maximize  pres- 
sure on  our  trading  partners  to  open 
their  markets  and  eliminate  unfair 
trade  practices  in  the  new  negotia- 
tions. With  these  procedures  the  Con- 
gress will  use  its  power  to  get  conces- 
sions from  our  trading  partners, 
rather  than  engaging  in  a  rhetorical 
trade  war  among  ourselves. 

This  is  a  results-oriented  approach. 
Negotiating  authority  is  linked  to 
action,  not  promises  in  trade  policy 
statements.  These  changes  would  im- 
mediately facilitate  the  Uruguay 
round  of  trade  negotiations  making  it 
more  likely  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  reap  an  early  harvest  of 
agreements  in  areas  such  as  agricul- 
ture and  services. 


One  final  area  which  I  would  like  to 
highlight  is  my  efforts  on  trade  ad- 
justment assistance.  Trade  adjustment 
assistance  is  a  Government  program 
established  to  help  workers  who  lose 
their  Jobs  to  trade.  Last  year,  with  the 
strong  support  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  suc- 
cessfully led  the  effort  to  get  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Program 
reauthorized  for  6  more  years. 

This  bill  now  before  us  includes  ad- 
ditional proposals  I  have  made  for 
reform  of  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Program.  These  reforms  have 
passed  the  Congress  several  times 
before,  but  are  not  yet  law.  My  re- 
forms would  place  more  emphasis  on 
retraining  workers  to  get  them  back  to 
work  and  would  provide  sustained 
fimdlng  for  the  program  by  assessing  a 
very  small  import  fee,  estimated  at 
one-tenth  of  a  percent,  to  finance  the 
program.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
many  people  in  this  country  who  bene- 
fit from  trade  should  help  those  hurt 
by  trade. 

Having  acknowledged  the  strong 
points  of  this  trade  bill.  I  must  also 
point  out  that  there  are  several  provi- 
sions in  this  legislation  which  are  of 
great  concern. 

Foremost  among  these  are  the  provi- 
sions that  would  prevent  the  President 
from  considering  the  national  econom- 
ic interest  in  deciding  whether  to  pro- 
vide import  relief  to  a  domestic  indus- 
try under  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  and  provisions  that  would 
clearly  increase  the  pressures  for  an 
oil  import  fee.  Both  these  provisions 
are  bad  economic  policy.  They  could 
cost  us  more  Jobs  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly create  and  they  would  surely  lead 
us  back  to  the  old  days  of  skyrocketing 
inflation. 

Finally,  before  I  close  these  remarks, 
I  think  it  is  important  to  be  clear  and 
realistic  about  what  this  trade  legisla- 
tion can  and  cannot  do. 

While  this  Senate  trade  bill  is  a  seri- 
ous, largely  constructive  effort  to 
make  trade  fairer  and  while  it  will  also 
position  U.S.  industry  and  agriculture 
for  a  stronger  trade  performance,  it 
alone  is  not  the  answer  for  those  who 
seek  a  responsible  reduction  of  our 
trade  deficit. 

Reduction  of  the  trade  deficit  will 
require,  as  well,  action  in  three  other 
areas. 

First,  Congress  will  need  to  face  up 
to  the  budget  deficit.  In  this  debate, 
some  will  surely  assign  U.S.  trade 
policy  as  the  culprit  for  the  trade  defi- 
cit and  for  what  comes  along  with 
such  an  enormous  trade  deficit,  the 
burden  of  being  an  international 
debtor  nation.  Let  me  make  one  thing 
clear  We  are  a  debtor  nation  and  we 
have  a  trade  deficit  not  because  of 
trade  policy,  but  t>ecause  of  big  spend- 
ing by  this  Congress. 


This  country  became  an  internation- 
al debtor  by  spending  beyond  its 
means,  and  thus  having  to  finance  the 
excessive  spending  by  borrowing  from 
abroad.  Capital  inflows  escalated  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  the  high  dollar 
precipitated  the  explosion  of  the  trade 
deficit.  Congress  must  address  the 
budget  deficit  this  year,  not  Just  trade 
legislation. 

But  responsibility  to  alleviate  the 
current  trade  situation  is  not  only  a 
matter  for  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  de- 
pends on  action  by  oiu-  trading  part- 
ners and  by  our  private  sector  as  well. 

Other  nations  are  quick  to  denounce 
the  rising  sentiment  for  trade  protec- 
tionism in  the  United  States,  but  they 
are  slow  to  accept  their  great  responsi- 
bility for  the  growth  of  this  protec- 
tionist fervor. 

I  have  been  deeply  disappointed  over 
the  last  year  that,  as  our  trade  diffi- 
culties have  escalated,  we  continue  to 
encounter  blatantly  unfair  trade  by 
Japan  in  the  critically  important  semi- 
conductor sector  and  simply  outra- 
geous proposals  by  the  European  Com- 
munity for  new  significant  import  re- 
strictions on  United  States  agriculture 
exports. 

Trade  must  be  a  two-way  street.  We 
must  remember  that  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
[GATT]  is  based  on  the  Idea  of  reci- 
procity—that trade  is  tuid  should  be 
mutually  beneficial.  It's  not  enough 
for  coimtries  to  Just  formally  open 
their  markets  to  U.S.  goods.  There  has 
to  be  a  willingness  to  buy  U.S.  prod- 
ucts. 

Our  trade  relations  with  Japan,  as  a 
key  example,  have  reached  the  boiling 
point  not  because  of  formal  barriers  to 
United  States  access  to  Japan's 
market.  The  problem  is  that  while,  on 
paper,  there  is  a  two-way  street  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  on 
trade,  the  reality  is  that  there  is  not  a 
two-way  street.  If  we  are  to  avert  a 
major  confrontation  with  Japan  on 
trade,  while  there  are  many  actions  we 
must  take  for  our  part.  Japan  must  re- 
verse its  buy-national  mentality  and 
mount  a  major  effort  to  turn  the  psy- 
chological and  economic  structural 
momentum  of  four  decades  around  to 
make  manufactured  imports  legiti- 
mate. 

Finally,  there  is  only  so  much  gov- 
ernment— all  governments — can  do  in 
this  area.  For  America's  future,  the 
private  sector— in  management,  in 
labor  and  in  academia— must  make 
every  effort  to  make  this  country  a 
smarter,  better  trader. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  Senate  move  ahead  with  re- 
sponsible trade  legislation. 

At  stake  in  the  current  trade  debate 
is  not  Just  this  Nation's  trade  balance 
in  1987.  but  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  economy  for  years 
to  come,  growth  in  the  United  States 
and  most  other  nations,  and  the  cohe- 


sion of  alliances  vital  to  UJS.  security. 
Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  I  will  be 
working  both  here,  in  the  Senate,  and 
in  conference  to  assure  that  the  Con- 
gress sends  a  bill  to  the  President,  that 
is  protrade  and  progrowth.  Trade  has 
enormous  potential  to  raise  oiu*  stand- 
ard of  living  and  create  jobs  for  the 
future.  My  Y\ox>e  is  that  we  will  pass  a 
trade  bill  and  take  the  other  actions 
necessary  to  realize  this  potential  and 
establish  a  winning  strategy  on  trade 
for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  begin  consideration  of  a  landmark 
piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  significant  not  only  because  of 
its  content,  but  also  because  it  marks  a 
critical  Juncture  in  American  history. 

We  are  at  a  turning  point,  a  water- 
shed. And  this  bill  marks  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  moment  Just  as  much  as 
it  shapes  new  trade  policy. 

This  biU  is  legislative  proof  that,  for 
America,  times  have  changed. 

At  the  end  of  World  Wau-  II,  Ameri- 
cans bought  Westinghouse  washers. 
Singer  sewing  machines,  and  Victor 
Victrolas.  Today,  Americans  buy  To- 
shiba TV's,  Sony  stereos,  and  Toyota 
Tercels. 

In  those  earlier  days,  America's  eco- 
nomic dominance  was  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  We  produced 
over  30  percent  of  the  world's  GNP. 
Twenty-five  of  the  world's  30  largest 
corporations  were  American.  And  the 
slogan  of  the  day  was  "What  Ameri- 
can makes,  the  world  takes." 

We  literally  dominated  the  world— 
militarily  and  economically. 

Well  those  days  are  over  and,  frank- 
ly, America  has  been  slow  to  respond. 

Our  corporate  leaders  spumed  a 
genius  like  W.  Edwards  Deming,  who 
left  the  United  States  to  teach  Japan 
the  lesson  of  quality  control,  a  lesson 
we  should  have  learned  and  practiced. 

Our  Presidents  too  often  elevated 
foreign  policy  considerations  above 
trade  concerns,  undermining  our  trade 
status. 

And  Congress  and  the  President  ran 
up  record  budget  deficits  and  failed  to 
consider  the  competitiveness  implica- 
tions of  those  budget  deficits. 

More  than  anything,  this  bill  says 
America  is  waking  up.  And  to  that,  we 
should  all  say,  "Thank  goodness,  it's 
about  time." 

We  have  already  been  too  slow  to  re- 
spond. 

TRK  TRADE  BILL 

Let  us  be  honest  about  this  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  not  perfect.  It  is  not  going  to 
solve  aU  our  trade  problems.  And  it 
does  not  address  all  the  causes  of  our 
trade  problems. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  100  differ- 
ent Senators,  with  different  interests 
and  constituencies.  Moreover,  we 
should  not  expect  to  solve  our  trade 
problems  with  one  bill.  Japan  did  not 
become  an  economic  power  overnight 


by  passing  one  single  omnibus  trade 
biU.  It  has  taken  many  years  to  fall 
into  this  mess,  and  it  will  take  us  years 
to  get  out  of  it. 

This  bill  does  not  address  all  of  the 
causes  of  our  trade  problem.  But  what 
should  we  expect?  Many  of  those 
causes  cannot  be  legislated.  Our  com- 
petitiveness depends  primarily  on  the 
decisions  and  actions  of  management 
and  workers  every  day  In  the  woiic- 
place.  They  go  to  quality,  to  effort,  to 
cooperation.  We  cannot  legislate  that 
and  we  should  not  try  to  legislate  it. 

Of  course,  the  budget  deficit  is  not 
part  of  this  trade  bill.  Just  yesterday, 
the  Senate  passed  a  budget  conference 
report  that  was  an  attempt  to  try  to 
bring  the  deficit  imder  control;  but  of 
course  our  American  President  and 
our  American  Congress  have  not  been 
working  together  nearly  as  well  as  we 
should  in  order  to  get  that  deficit  re- 
duced. 

nRTAIR  PKACnCKS 

Tet,  this  bill  does  resp>ond  to  three 
problems  which  we  have  let  slip  away 
for  quite  some  time. 

First,  we  have  to  strengthen  the 
GATT  negotiations.  Some  Members  of 
this  Senate  speak  disparagingly  of 
GATT,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariff  and  Trade.  But  the  fact  is  that 
GATT  has  helped.  In  my  Judgment, 
GATT  is  very  similar  to  our  Budget 
Control  Act.  The  Budget  Act  has  not 
eliminated  the  deficits.  We  still  have 
deficits.  But  without  the  Budget  Act. 
it  Is  my  view  that  our  budget  deficits 
would  be  much  worse  than  they  are 
now.  The  act  has  helped. 

The  same  is  true  with  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade, 
GATT.  GATT  has  not  solved  all  our 
world  trading  problems  but  it  has 
helped.  Since  1947,  when  GATT  was 
enacted,  worldwide  tariffs  have  come 
down  from  40  percent  in  1947  to  5  per- 
cent today.  GATT  has  brought  down 
worldwide  tariffs  from  an  average  of 
45  percent  in  1947  to  5  percent  today. 

The  trouble  is  that  GATT  does  not 
cover  very  much  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices traded  today.  Some  estimate  that 
GATT  covers  only  5  percent  of  the 
goods  and  services  traded  today.  Other 
estimates  go  as  high  as  20  percent  to 
possibly  30  percent.  But  most  of  the 
goods  and  services  traded  in  the  world 
today  are  not  covered  by  GATT. 

We  have  to  strengthen  GATT  the 
best  we  can,  and  this  bill  does  provide 
new  GATT  round  authority,  so  that 
our  country  can  lead  the  way  to  help 
work  with  other  member  countries  to 
strengthen  our  trade  system  to  reduce 
barriers  to  trade.  This  trade  bill  before 
us  helps  move  us  in  that  direction. 

There  was  another  problem  this  bill 
deals  with— namely,  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. Let  us  be  clear  about  this.  Let  us 
clear  away  some  of  the  myths  about 
unfair  practices.  They  are  not  the 
major  cause  of  our  deficit  today.  They 
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are  not  the  main  cause  of  our  trade 
deficit.  They  probably  account  for  IS 
percent  or  30  percent  of  the  trade  defi- 
cit. Yet,  significant  trade  barriers  do 
exist.  They  do  block  America's  exports 
In  many  instances,  and  we  should  and 
must  address  those  barriers  aggressive- 
ly. 

Korea,  for  example,  has  a  total  ban 
in  imported  cars,  a  total  ban  on  im- 
ported beef  and.  until  recently,  it  was 
Uletml  to  smoke  a  foreign  cigarette  in 
Korea. 

Think  of  that.  Suppose  our  Govern- 
ment banned  the  sale  of  all  foreign 
Toyotas.  Mawlas.  or  Hondas.  Suppose 
it  said  you  could  serve  time  in  Jail  if 
you  lit  up  a  Marlboro.  It  is  unthink- 
able. 

It  is  unthinkable,  because  we  have  a 
fair  more  open  economy,  and  because 
America's  open  economy  is  the  engine 
of  growth  for  the  world.  If  we  shut  our 
market,  we  would  shut  the  door  on 
world  growth. 

But  other  countries  are  shutting  the 
door  on  us,  and  we  should  respond. 
This  bill  addresses  a  good  part  of  that 
problon. 

pmAJKK  oolacim  TRU 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  is  the 
chief  title  dealing  with  unfair  trade 
practices,  so  let  me  comment  on  that 
for  a  moment. 

It  is  a  good  bilL  It  is  good  largely  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  Chairman 
Bbitsoi.  who  led  the  committee 
through  the  trade  bill  markup. 

This  markup  was  not  easy.  When  we 
started.  Chairman  Behtsxh  could  have 
taken  the  easy  way  out.  He  could  have 
pushed  for  a  protectionist  bill  to  be 
used  as  a  political  statement. 

That  would  have  been  easy.  But  it 
would  not  have  served  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  country. 

Instead,  Chairman  Bkhtskn  sought 
to  craft  a  responsible  biU  the  Presi- 
dent could  sign.  That  is  a  lot  tougher. 
My  colleagues  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee hold  widely  different  views  on 
trade.  Those  views  are  firmly  held.  It 
is  not  easy  to  reach  a  consensus. 

But  the  bill  was  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee favorably  by  a  19  to  1  vote. 
That  is  an  overwhelming  show  of  sup- 
port on  an  issue  of  this  magnitude. 

It  is  a  testament  to  Senator  Bkrt- 
sm's  tact  and  leadership  that  he  was 
able  to  unite  these  ccnnpeting  views 
behind  a  single  bilL 

lunru  or  the  mAMCB  oomaTTSs  snx 

The  bill  the  Rnance  Committee  has 
reported  is  not  only  responsible.  It  \z 
twponslve.  It  is  re^onsive  to  the  new 
reality  that  America  faces  today. 

For  years,  we  have  been  trying  to 
draft  balanced  legislation. 

We  want  legislation  that  gets  tough 
on  unfair  trade  practices,  but  does  not 
shoot  ourselves  in  the  foot  by  causing 
retaliation  or  mirror  legislation.  We 
want  legialatiai  that  respects  OATT, 
but  also  defends  America's  trading 
rl^ts. 


We  want  legislation  that  gives  the 
President  discretion  to  do  his  Job,  but 
ensures  that  Congress  plays  its  consti- 
tutional role.  And  we  want  a  bill  that 
expands  trade,  not  contracts  it. 

This  bill  does  aU  that. 

It  gives  the  President  fast  track  au- 
thority to  enter  a  new  round  of  GATT 
negotiations.  In  past  negotiating 
rounds,  OATT  reduced  average  tariff 
levels  worldwide  from  40  percent  to  5 
percent.  Today,  OATT  negotiations 
may  be  our  best  hope  for  eliminating 
barriers  on  intellectual  property,  in- 
vestment, and  services. 

But  it  also  ensures  that  Congress 
will  play  a  role  in  those  negotiations 
by  giving  it  the  power  to  revoke  fast 
track  authority.  It  ensures  that  Con- 
gress will  play  the  role  in  trade  mat- 
ters assigned  to  it  in  article  I  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  bill  strengthens  section  301— 
our  main  weapon  against  unfair  trade 
practices— by  requiring  that  the  Presi- 
dent take  action  against  unfair  prac- 
tices within  15  months,  with  certain 
extensions.  Those  15-month  deadlines 
are  necessary  to  achieve  results. 

But  it  also  respects  GATT,  by  re- 
quiring the  President  to  bring  disputes 
to  GATT  before  acting  under  section 
301. 

The  bill  increases  the  likelihood  in- 
dustries will  get  relief  under  section 
201,  but  it  also  strengthens  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Program,  so 
those  industries  are  less  likely  to  need 
relief  in  the  future. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  This  legisla- 
tion repeatedly  strikes  the  hard  bal- 
ances that  any  sound  trade  policy 
should  contain. 

No  legislation  is  perfect,  because 
each  of  us  would  write  it  differently. 
But  this  legislation  is  pretty  good.  And 
I  think  we  should  be  proud  to  send  it 
to  conference  with  the  House. 

I  said  earlier  this  bill  addresses  es- 
sentially three  problems.  The  new 
GATT  round  authority,  addressing 
imfair  trade  practices,  and  third  com- 
petitiveness. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we 
here  in  Congress  are  considering  legis- 
lation specifically  directed  toward  im- 
proving American  competitiveness. 

Again,  I  think  that  shows  that 
America  is  waking  up.  It  is  waking  up 
to  the  need  to  compete. 

That  has  not  always  been  the  case. 
In  the  postwar  years,  we  did  not  need 
to  fight  to  compete.  In  fact,  we  needed 
to  fund  the  Marshall  plan  so  Europe 
could  buy  the  goods  we  produced. 

Even  recently,  we  did  not  even  con- 
sider competitiveness  in  our  decision- 
making. We  passed  a  tax  bill  last  year, 
but  barely  considered  its  effect  on  our 
international  position. 

We  unilaterally  also  in  this  Congress 
o^eaeA  our  telecommunications 
martlet,  without  considering  its  effect 
oa  our  international  ccMnpetition. 


Today  we  are  waking  up  to  a  new  re- 
ality: Competitiveness  counts. 

And  this  bill  is  a  reflection  of  that. 
Do  not  get  me  wrong.  We  are  Just 
waking  up  to  that  new  reality.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  even  clear  we  are  completely 
out  of  bed  yet.  But  we  are  moving.  We 
are  waking  up  and  we  are  taking  that 
necessary  first  step. 

When  the  history  of  this  bill  is  writ- 
ten. I  think  it  will  be  seen  as  a  signifi- 
cant first  attempt  to  tackle  our  com- 
petitiveness problem. 

This  bill  makes  some  good  starts  at 
combating  illiteracy,  retraining  work- 
ers and  emphasizing  technological  de- 
velopment, particularly  process  tech- 
nologies. 

There  are  many  competitiveness 
issues  we  do  not  address  in  this  bill. 
For  example,  how  to  encourage  ouir 
businesses  to  think  long  term,  and 
there  are  mjmy  others.  But  this  bill 
does  address  some  key  problems. 

TRK  BOX  BKlfKriTS  MONTAIIA 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  only 
good  national  trade  policy.  It  also  ben- 
efits my  home  State  of  Montana. 

Montana  is  very  dependent  on  trade. 
Over  70  percent  of  Montana's  wheat  is 
exported.  Our  beef  industry  desperate- 
ly needs  increased  sales  in  the  Blast 
Asian  market.  Our  timber  and  oU  in- 
dustries are  critically  affected  by  im- 
ports. They  need  this  trade  bill. 

This  legislation  serves  their  inter- 
ests. It  expands  the  Export  Enhance- 
ment Program,  which  gives  our  wheat 
producers  a  fair  chance  to  compete.  It 
strengthens  section  301,  which  could 
be  used  to  help  Montana's  beef  export- 
ers and  other  exporters  eliminate  for- 
eign trade  barriers.  And  in  countless 
others  ways,  it  improves  the  prospect 
for  Montana's  trade. 

That  is  important.  Montana— maybe 
more  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Nation— understands  the  importance 
of  trade.  For  years,  our  wheat  and  live- 
stock producers  have  been  Jolted  by 
dramatic  shifts  in  worldwide  agricul- 
tural production  and  trade.  Our  oil 
and  timber  industries  have  been 
rocked  by  imports. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our 
country's  trading  future  is  Montana's 
future.  That  is  why  I  am  glad  we  are 
making  progress  on  this  legislation. 
BAUcus  nnriATivBs 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  men- 
tion that  this  bill  contains  a  number 
of  provisions  I  offered,  which  I  feel 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Senate's  attempt  to  structure  an  effec- 
tive trade  policy. 

COKCLimiOll 

Mr.  President,  oiu*  trade  problems 
will  not  be  entirely  solved  by  this  bilL 
We  all  know  that. 

Instead,  it  will  take  a  series  of  steps 
that  will  make  a  difference.  This  bill  is 
one  of  those  essential,  critical  steps. 

This  bill  puts  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
record  as  establishing  a  new,  national 


trade  policy,  and— for  the  first  time— a 
new  national  competitiveness  policy. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  shifting  role 
of  the  United  States  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. It  recognizes  that  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
unfair  trade  practices  it  accepted  in 
the  postwar  era. 

But  it  also  recognizes  that  America 
itself  must  do  much  more  to  face  an 
increasingly  competitive  world.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  we  must  compete. 

That  is  not  the  final  step.  But  it  is 
an  essential  step.  And  I  am  glad  we  are 
taking  it. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sena- 
tor Bentsen  to  see  that  the  Senate 
passes  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  list  below  those  pro- 
visions that  I  offered  to  the  trade  bill, 
both  in  the  Finance  Committee  and 
other  committees. 

EXPARSIOn  OF  THE  EEP  PKOCRAM 

This  provision,  included  in  the  bill 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, would  increase  the  commod- 
ities allocated  to  the  EEP  Program 
from  $1.5  to  $2.5  billion,  extend  the 
program  untU  1990.  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  use  the  £23* 
to  keep  agricultural  commodities  com- 
petitive in  all  markets  where  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities  compete  with 
subsidized  competition. 

RXDxmnnoN  or  "nfDUSTRT"  ui 
coTnrmtv AILING  dutt  casks 

This  provision  clarifies  that  produc- 
ers of  primary  agricultural  products 
and  processed  products  should  be 
treated  as  one  "industry"  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  for  purposes  of 
coimtervailing  duty  determinations. 

SBCnON  301  STATE  TRAOIIfG  PROVISION 

This  provision  clarifies  that  certain 
State  trading  practices,  such  as  those 
used  by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board, 
are  "luireasonable"  practices  under 
section  301. 

SBCTIOR  301  EKP  PROVISION 

This  provision  directs  the  President 
to  coordinate  with  USDA  to  use  the 
EEP  appropriately  in  section  301 
cases. 

IfXTLTIPLE  Dnia>ING  OPTENDERS 

This  provision  requires  increased 
monitoring  and— in  appropriate 
cases— fast  track  antidumping  cases 
against  foreign  manufacturers  that  re- 
peatedly dump  in  the  U.S.  market. 

CURHEIICT  MANIPULATION 

This  provision  directs  the  President 
to  conduct  negotiations  with  foreign 
nations  to  eliminate  practices  by 
which  those  countries  manipulate 
their  cturencies. 

AUCTION  QUOTAS 

This  provision  establishes  a  pilot 
program  of  auction  quotas,  to  be  im- 
posed in  the  next  three  section  201 
cases. 

LAMB  QUOTA  PROVISION 

This  provision  gives  lamb  producers 
the  same  protection  afforded  other 


meat     producers     under     the     Meat 
Import  Act. 

DOMXSTIC  SUBSIDIIS  PROVISION 

This  provision  clarifies  that  foreign 
subsidies  available  in  theory  only,  but 
not  in  fact,  are  not  "generally  avaU- 
able"  and  therefore  can  be  subject  to 
countervailing  duties  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

GATT  NEGOTIATING  OBJSCTTVC 

This  provision  directs  the  U.S. 
GATT  negotiators  to  seek  a  reduction 
in  tariffs  where — as  in  the  case  of  fer- 
tilizers—foreign countries  impose  high 
tariffs  and  the  United  States  imposes 
little  or  no  tariffs. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sena- 
tor Bentsen  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  craft  an  even  more  refined 
trade  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
wishes  to  be  recognized  for  a  moment. 
So  let  me  yield  to  her. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  for  yielding  a  few 
minutes  of  time  so  that  I  may  Join 
with  him  and  my  colleagues  in  support 
of  the  omnibus  trade  package  now 
before  the  Senate.  I  know  the  Senator 
represents  one  of  the  greatest  smoke- 
stack States  in  America  and  for  a 
number  of  years  has  raised  many  ques- 
tions about  the  issue  of  fair  trade 
practices. 

The  issues  what  we  raise  with 
smokestacks  years  ago  are  now  the 
issues  pervasive  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
the  omnibus  trade  package  now  before 
the  Senate. 

America  badly  needs  new  trade  legis- 
lation. It's  been  12  years  since  we've 
had  a  comprehensive  review  of  our 
trade  laws  and  a  lot  has  happened  in 
those  12  years.  The  American  econo- 
my has  changed,  and  the  global  econo- 
my has  changed. 

We  would  have  to  ensure  that  Amer- 
ica, as  we  move  toward  a  global  facto- 
ry, ends  up  doing  more  than  just  put- 
ting on  the  hubcaps.  That  is  why  we 
need  a  policy  that  addresses  those 
changes  and  moves  us  toward  a  pros- 
perous and  competitive  21st  century. 

As  recently  as  1981,  America  was  a 
surplus  nation.  Now,  we're  the  world's 
largest  debtor  nation.  In  1986.  our 
world  trade  deficit  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  $169  billion,  and  our  foreign 
debt  skyrocketed  to  $263  billion.  We 
exported  less  in  1986.  $216  billion, 
than  we  did  in  1981,  when  we  exported 
$223  million.  On  top  of  that.  America 
has  also  become  the  world's  largest  im- 
porter. If  anyone  had  told  me  20  years 
ago  that  we  would  be  In  this  position.  I 
would  never  have  believed  it.  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  because  I 
know  that  Americans,  if  givm  a  fair 


chance,  can  compete,  produce,  and 
reform  with  the  best.  In  fact.  I  know 
we  can  be  the  best. 

But  more  and  more,  the  rules  that 
we  trade  by  are  written  by  others.  Cer- 
tain coimtries,  like  Japan,  have  racked 
up  enormous  trade  siirpluses  with  our 
country  while  limiting  access  to  their 
own  markets  and  in  some  cases,  down- 
right blocking  it. 

These  countries  subsidize  industries 
that  compete  directly  with  our  own  in- 
dustries. They  diunp  their  products 
into  the  U.S.  markets,  and  then  they 
turn  around  and  say  no  thank  you  to 
American  goods  and  services.  Foreign 
companies  want  to  come  over  to  Amer- 
ica and  bid  on  lucrative  contracts  to 
build  American  airports.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  their  governments  leave 
American  contractors  who  would  like 
to  do  the  same  abroad  stranded  on  the 
runway  at  BWI. 

But,  that's  not  the  whole  picture. 
America  must  also  do  more  to  help 
itself.  If  a  French  computer  exporter 
can  get  his  export  license  in  3  days, 
then  it  shouldn't  take  his  American 
counterpart  3  months.  It's  high  time 
that  we  had  laws  that  encouraged  U.S. 
exports,  that  sought  to  open  foreign 
msLTkets,  and  moved  to  end  unfair 
practices  that  hamper  our  export  ef- 
forts and  undercut  our  economy.  The 
future  of  America's  economy  may  well 
depend  on  the  passage  of  a  tough,  fair, 
and  comprehensive  trade  bill. 

The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  ad- 
dresses many  of  the  problems  facing 
us  in  the  international  trade  arena. 
First,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
the  bill  gives  the  President  far-ranging 
authority  to  negotiate  multilateral 
trade  agreements.  This  authority  is 
crucial  to  maintaining  America's  posi- 
tion as  a  leader  in  resolving  interna- 
tional trade  problems. 

Second,  the  bill  addresses  the  crucial 
issue  of  retaliation  against  unjustifi- 
able trade  practices — direct  violations 
of  an  existing  treaty.  Under  the  pro- 
posed bill,  the  President  has  19 
months  in  which  to  negotiate  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  if  no  agreement  has  been 
reached,  the  President,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, is  required  to  retaliate. 

This  provision  is  a  vital  one.  It  gives 
the  violator  plenty  of  time  to  correct 
the  unfair  trade  practice,  but  at  the 
same  time  gives  the  United  States  the 
necessary  tools  to  attack  the  problem 
if  it  has  to.  We  cannot  reasonably  ask 
o\xx  competitors  to  police  themselves  if 
we  don't  give  ourselves  the  tools  to  en- 
force our  own  laws. 

One  of  the  most  positive  featiures  of 
the  biU  is  one  we  badly  need  in  Mary- 
land, and  that  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. Maryland  is  trjring  hard  to  get 
its  workers  ready  for  the  21st  century, 
particularly  those  who  have  lost  their 
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Jobs  in  the  older.  Rust  Belt  industries 
like  steel  and  coal. 

Current  law  limits  eligibility  to 
woricers  that  produce  articles  directly 
competitive  with  an  import.  This  bill 
expands  eligibility  to  include  workers 
and  firms  that  supply  essential  goods 
or  aervioes  to  the  company  directly  im- 
pacted by  the  import.  In  Maryland, 
this  means  that  we  won't  Just  be  able 
to  help  the  steelworker.  but  others 
that  supply  the  steel  industry.  Now 
that's  a  program  that  I  like.  It  finds  a 
sensible  solution  for  a  concrete  prob- 
lem and  takes  an  important  step 
toward  m^irttiy  America  more  competi- 
tive In  the  world  market. 

There  are  too  many  good  features  in 
this  bill  to  go  through  them  all.  Is  it  a 
perfect  bill?  No.  But  it  is  the  first 
major  piece  of  legislation  that  I  have 
seen  in  a  long  time  that  loolu  out  for 
American  interests,  American  Jobs, 
and  American  woikers. 

I  am  proud  to  speak  in  support  of 
this  bill  and  I  look  forward  to  casting 
my  vote  for  America's  economic 
future. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  yield- 
ing me  time. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  her  contribution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WmtB).  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
also  to  address  this  trade  bill  that  is 
now  before  the  Senate.  It  really  is  a 
historic  moment. 

I  have  here  in  front  of  me  the  actual 
text  of  the  bill.  I  would  guess  that  it  is 
probably  5V^  Inches  of  typed  material, 
and  I  think  it  shows  not  only  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  but  the  fact 
that  we  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
fashion  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  it. 

I  Join  with  what  others  have  said  in 
complimenting  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  Senator  Bkhtskn.  from 
Texas,  for  his  outstanding  leadership 
in  crafting  a  bipartisan  bill,  bringing  it 
to  the  floor  in  record  time,  to  deal 
with  a  truly  lurgent  problem. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  done  an  outstanding  Job  of 
crafting  this  bill  with  broad  bipartisan 
support,  and  I  also  think  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  iBnu).  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  leadership  that  he  has 
shown  on  this  issue  to  bring  it  forward 
so  early  in  the  season  on  a  matter  of 
this  complexity. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  biU.  It  does  not 
go  quite  as  far  as  I  think  it  needs  to  go 
in  sane  areas.  I  am  presently  working 
on  a  very  important  amendment  with 
Senator  Dahforth  and  others  that  I 
think  when  we  complete  it  will  be  a 
very  important  addition  to  the  bill  and 
we  will  discuss  that  at  a  later  time. 

But  I  would  like  Just  briefly  to  go 
through  a  factual  summary  of  the 
background  against  which  this  debate 
takes  place. 

I  have  with  me  on  the  floor  today 
some  charts  to  help  illustrate  the  scale 


of  this  problem  because  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  it  be  understood  in  its 
full  dimension. 

The  first  chart  I  have  here  is  a  chart 
that  shows  the  trade  deficit  for  our 
country  over  roughly  the  last  decade 
starting  in  1968.  This  line  at  the  top  is 
a  balance  of  trade  line  and  then  it  is 
marked  off  on  the  side  scale  in  $20  bU- 
llon  segments.  What  this  chart  shows 
Is  that  in  the  early  1970's  we  were 
more  or  less  holding  our  own  in  the 
merchandise  trade  account,  and  then 
along  in  the  mldseventies  we  l>egan  to 
work  ourselves  into  a  deficit  position. 
We  came  down  to  this  level.  But  then 
we  were  able  to  plateau  at  that  level 
and  that  carried  us  pretty  much 
through  1982  when  at  that  time  this 
chart  shows,  and  this  by  the  way  Is 
Oovemment  Department  of  Com- 
merce data,  our  trade  deficit  broke 
against  us  at  an  extraordinary  rate, 
taking  us  down  last  year  to  a  deficit  of 
$170  billion,  the  largest  deficit  that 
any  nation  has  ever  incurred  in  any 
given  year. 

If  you  think  of  this  statement  as  an 
income  statement,  the  balance  sheet  1b 
even  a  greater  problem.  And  this  is 
something  that  was  in  the  news  yes- 
terday because  the  simunary  statistics 
on  our  debtor  nation  status  were  Just 
made  public.  It  indicates  that  we 
added  about  $150  billion  of  new  inter- 
national debt,  net  debt  last  year,  an 
extraordinarily  damaging  statistic  for 
the  country.  That  is  shown  on  this 
chart,  which,  in  effect,  is  a  balance 
sheet  of  where  we  have  been  and  are 
in  terms  of  our  international  financial 
standing. 

This  chart  also  has  a  zero  line  across 
the  center  which  shows  that  up  until 
1984  we  were  in  a  strong  financial  po- 
sition internationally.  This  area  in 
blue  represents  the  fact  that  going 
back  in  time  over  50  years,  all  the  way 
to  1914,  we  were  a  creditor  nation.  We 
had  a  very  strong  international  posi- 
tion. But,  about  2  V^  years  ago.  we  ex- 
hausted that  credit  position.  We 
crossed  the  line  into  the  debtor  nation 
status. 

As  the  red  zone  shows,  we  began  to 
move  at  a  very  alarming  rate  of  speed 
down  into  the  debtor  nation  category 
and.  in  a  short  space  of  time,  in  fact 
passed  every  other  nation  on  the 
debtor  nation  list.  We  hear  the  stories 
about  Brazil  and  Poland  and  Mexico. 
We  passed  all  of  them.  We  are  now  the 
number  one  debtor.  In  fact,  we  owe 
more  debt  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
than  those  nations  combined.  And. 
even  worse,  we  are  adding  new  interna- 
tional debt  right  now  at  the  rate  of  a 
billion  dollars  every  2*4  days.  That  is 
an  incredible  international  debt  accu- 
mulation. 

The  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  estimated  that  by  1990  we 
are  going  to  owe  the  rest  of  the  world 
roughly  a  trillion  dollars.  Now  a  tril- 
lion dollars  is  a  lot  of  money.  A  trillion 


dollars  is  a  thousand  billion.  And  it  is 
almost  unimaginable  that  we  could  be 
in  a  situation  where  our  debtor  nation 
status  to  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
have  gotten  to  that  point.  But  that  is 
the  track  we  are  on  and  we  are  only 
2Vi  years  away  from  that  estimate  of  a 
trillion  dollar  international  debt. 

If  one  thinks  about  this  change  in 
circumstance  over  a  roughly  4-year 
period,  from  this  peak  of  financial 
strength  to  having  depleted  that  fi- 
nancial strength  and  now  be  in  this 
Idnd  of  very  adverse  position.  I  think 
this  is  really  a  breathtaldng  change, 
especially  when  you  see  that  it  has 
taken  place  over  such  a  relatively 
short  space  of  time. 

This  is  clearly  a  critical  problem  for 
America.  I  think,  along  with  our  Fed- 
wal  budget  deficit,  the  most  critical 
problem,  certainly  in  financial  and 
economic  terms. 

I  would  like  now  to  show  a  related 
chart.  The  first  chart  I  showed  indi- 
cated our  trade  deficit  status  through 
the  end  of  last  year.  There  has  been 
some  question  as  to  how  we  are  doing 
this  year,  so  this  chart  depicts  our  per- 
formance so  far  this  year. 

The  reason  this  is  important  is  that 
some  people  have  said  that  if  the 
value  of  the  dollar  goes  down  sharply 
against  the  Japanese  yen  and  there  is 
a  revaluation  of  currency  values,  what 
will  happen  is  that  will  suddenly  make 
us  able  to  sell  our  goods  abroad  at  a 
lower  price,  force  up  the  price  of  for- 
eign goods  in  this  country,  and  we  will 
see  the  effect  of  what  is  called  the  J- 
ciu-ve;  namely,  we  would  start  to  see  a 
swing  and  improvement  in  our  trade 
deficit. 

The  data  so  far  indicates  that  we  are 
not  really  seeing  much,  if  any,  of  a  J- 
curve  effect.  These  four  red  lines  here 
represent  our  trade  deficit  month  by 
month  through  the  first  4  months  of 
the  year  on  an  annualized  basis.  What 
they  do  show  is  that,  because  of  the 
huge  drop  in  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
we  have  stopped  the  plunge  in  terms 
of  the  sheer  size  of  our  annual  trading 
deficit,  but  the  problem  is  that  it  has 
leveled  off  at  roughly  a  $170  billion-a- 
year  annual  level. 

So  what  has  happened  is  that  we  are 
not  seeing  a  J-curve  that  would  come 
down  like  this  and  come  back  up.  We 
are  seeing  something  that  might  be 
thought  of  more  of  as  an  L-curve.  We 
have  gone  down  and  now  we  are 
coming  across  but  at  a  devastating 
trade  deficit  level  that,  at  the  same 
time,  is  exhausting  our  capital  posi- 
tion. We  are  exporting  our  American 
money  for  the  foreign  goods,  going 
more  deeply  into  debt  and,  of  course, 
exporting  millions  of  American  Jobs  at 
the  same  time. 

So  the  notion  that  somehow  we 
turned  the  comer  on  the  trade  deficit 
is  Just  untrue.  I  realize  we  are  getting 
a  drumbeat  of  that  kind  of  publicity 


now  by  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
issue  who  say  the  trade  issue  is  not  a 
serious  problem.  But  the  facts,  as  they 
are  coming  out  in  terms  of  the  liase- 
line  economic  and  financial  data,  tell  a 
different  story. 

Now,  I  want  to  relate  that  to  one 
other  fact.  We  had  a  lot  of  talk  here 
last  year,  when  we  were  handling  the 
tax  bill,  on  the  issue  of  differential 
savings  rates  and  how  do  we  take  and 
drive  the  American  economy  at  a 
faster  rate  to  get  a  surge  in  output,  in- 
novation, and  productivity,  all  of 
which  are  badly  needed. 

Related  to  this  problem  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  very  low  savings  rate  in 
this  country  relative  to  our  major 
trading  partners.  It  is  a  longstandhig 
problem.  It  is  one  thing  if  it  is  in  a 
context  where  everything  else  is  work- 
ing for  you,  but  if  you  find  yourself  in 
a  desperately  serious  trade  deficit  situ- 
ation and  a  debtor  nation  problem,  if 
you  have  a  very  low  savings  rate  rela- 
tive to  your  trading  partners,  you  are 
in  even  more  difficulty. 

What  this  chart  shows  in  the  blue 
line  at  the  top,  it  shows  the  nation  of 
Japan  over  the  last  15  years  with  its 
rate  of  personal  savings.  And  the  per- 
sonal savings  rates  are  marked  along 
the  side  here.  So  what  this  shows  is 
the  Japanese  are  very  good  savers  and 
they  have  saved  something  between  15 
and  as  high  as  24  percent  of  their 
annual  income  each  year  over  this 
period.  And.  of  course,  that  savings 
goes  into  their  capital  base.  That  is 
part  of  what  lets  them  do  the  innova- 
tion and  other  things  that  have  helped 
them  move  ahead  in  the  international 
trading  circles. 

The  green  line  below  it  shows  that 
the  Oermans,  as  well,  have  a  very  high 
savings  rate;  not  as  high  as  the  Japa- 
nese, but  they  have  ranked  in  the 
range  from  16  percent  to  about  13  V^ 
percent,  where  they  were  last  year. 
But,  again,  a  very  high  savings  rate, 
throwing  off  capital  into  their  eco- 
non^c  system. 

ere  in  the  United  States,  our  line  is 
the^  line   down  here   at   the  bottom. 

ich  lower  than  either  Japan  or  Oer- 

many.  It  shows  a  savings  rate  that  is 
not  only  below  10  percent  and  substan- 
tially less  than  our  major  trading  part- 
ners, but  the  trend  of  ours  has  been 
downward  and  has  been  sharply  down- 
ward In  the  most  recent  years.  There 
is  some  downward  slope  that  one  can 
see  in  the  Japanese  line,  the  Germans 
somewhat  more  stable.  But  if  you  take 
a  look  from  where  we  start  in  our 
overall  savings  rates  to  where  we  are 
at  the  present  time,  I  think  this  trend 
line  is  very  worrisome  for  us  if.  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  going  deeply  into 
international  debt. 

If  we  decide  as  a  nation  that  we  are 
going  to  run  huge  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits and  huge  trade  deficits  and.  in 
fact,  lots  of  other  sectors  in  which  we 
are  building  debt  into  the  structure  of 


the  country,  if  you  are  doing  that  on 
the  foundation  of  a  low  savings  rate, 
you  are  worlting  yourself  Into  terribly 
serious  trouble  and  you  are  putting 
yourself  in  a  position  as  a  nation 
where  there  is  a  mortgage  on  the 
future  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  pay. 

So  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  these 
Idnds  of  statistics  when  we  talk  about 
the  need  to  stop  the  hemorrhage  of 
capital  that  is  coming  because  of  this 
terrible  trade  deficit  that  we  have  at 
the  present  time. 

Now.  anybody  In  this  country  that 
has  a  variable  rate  home  mortgage,  or 
has  tried  to  finance  a  new  car  recently, 
luiows  that  interest  rates  went  up  Just 
a  few  weelEs  ago.  That  hurts  American 
families  and  it  hurts  our  businesses 
and  all  of  our  workers. 

One  cause  of  those  higher  interest 
rates  has  been  these  massive  trade 
deficits.  $170  billion  last  year,  the 
highest  in  human  history  for  any 
nation. 

As  I  said,  we  are  now  the  No.  1 
debtor  nation  in  the  world.  We  are 
adding  new  international  debt  at  the 
rate  of  a  bUlion  dollars  every  2Vi  days. 

Paul  Volcker  the  other  day.  the  very 
respected  outgoing  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  a  com- 
mencement address  he  gave,  described 
the  American  economy  as  "vulnera- 
ble." That  is  his  word.  He  told  that 
college  commencement  that  we  have 
"mortgaged  our  future  and  that  we 
are  obvioiisly  in  danger  of  losing  con- 
trol over  our  own  economic  destiny." 

Those  are  strong  words  coming  from 
Paul  Volcker.  Why  does  he  say  that? 
He  says  it.  in  part,  because  these  trend 
lines  show  us  plunging  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt  at  a  time  when  we 
Just  cannot  afford  to  let  that  continue; 
and  that  in  fact  we  are  turning  more 
and  more  control  over  to  decision- 
makers in  foreign  countries  and  that  Is 
precisely  the  import  of  this  comment. 

Every  family  is  threatened  by  these 
trends.  They  are  a  danger  to  our 
future.  They  are  a  cause  of  the  higher 
interest  rates  that  we  see,  and  we  have 
got  to  have  a  tough  trade  strategy  as 
part  of  the  overall  approach  to  deaJlng 
with  it.  We  have  to  stop  the  unfairness 
in  the  world  trading  system  that  is  de- 
stroying U.S.  Jobs  and  companies  and 
draining  away  our  national  wealth. 

This  legislation  moves  directly  at 
that  problem.  With  an  amendment 
that  we  will  be  offering  later,  I  think 
it  really  nails  down  a  strategy  that  will 
work  in  reversing  these  trends. 

There  are  many  nations  today  that 
directly  block  the  sale  of  better  and 
cheaper  U.S.  products  in  those  coun- 
tries. Japan  is  one  of  the  worst  offend- 
ers. It  blocks  the  sale  of  United  States 
supercomputers,  cellular  telephones 
for  cars,  automobile  parts,  beef,  rice; 
there  is  a  list  of  endless  length  of 
products  that  we  have  in  this  country 
today  that  we  could  sell  in  Japan  if 


they  would  Just  let  us  do  so  on  a  fair 
basis. 

In  Taiwan,  a  country  with  which  we 
had  a  $16  billion  trade  deficit  last 
year,  we  have  McDonald's  hambivger 
stands  now  aU  over  in  Taiwan.  We  are 
not  able  to  use  American  potatoes  to 
make  the  french  fries  in  those  McDon- 
ald's hamburger  stands  in  Taiwan  be- 
cause they  have  a  way  of  preventing 
us  from  doing  that. 

In  Korea  there  are  also  huge  tariff 
and  trade  barriers  that  block  out  most 
American  products.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  mentioned  some  with  respect 
to  cars,  and  yet  Korean  products  are 
flooding  into  America,  each  and  every 
day.  as  we  know. 

Well,  international  trade  cannot  be  a 
one-way  street  and  trade  cheating 
against  the  Unites  States  has  to  be 
stopped  now  while  we  still  have  the 
strength  to  force  a  change.  I  want  to 
say  something  about  that. 
"  The  President  recently  went  to  the 
simimit  meeting  in  Venice  and  he 
asked  for  cooperation  from  our  allies 
in  a  number  of  areas.  They  said  no  on 
trade  fairness.  They  said  no  on  de- 
fense burden  sharing  in  the  Persian 
Oulf .  They  said  no  to  our  ideas  on  eco- 
nomic coordination.  And  I  think  many 
people  wondered  why  America  was 
given  the  brushoff  at  the  sunmiit  in 
that  way. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  the  other  na- 
tions there  have  become  oiu-  creditors. 
We  are  lx>rrowing  more  billions  from 
them  each  week,  much  of  it  to  pay  for 
the  trade  deficit.  We  now  owe  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  together  some  $238  bil- 
lion. We  owe  the  Japanese  another  $73 
billion.  So.  when  we,  as  the  No.  1 
debtor  nation,  go  hat  in  hand  to  talk 
to  the  people  to  whom  we  owe  all  this 
money,  it  is  not  surprising  that  that 
puts  us  in  a  weak  position  and  that  we 
do  not  have  much  leverage  and  they 
are  able  to  ignore  our  requests,  be- 
cause they  now  control  the  purse 
strings. 

It  is  precisely  the  warning  that  Paul 
Volcker  gave  in  that  address  a  few 
weelcs  ago. 

We  Just  cannot  negotiate  effectively 
with  our  allies  from  a  position  of  inter- 
national financial  weakness  and  with  a 
record  trade  deficit  and  record  Federal 
trade  deficit.  They  have  to  be  brought 
under  control  and  that  is  why  this 
fight  for  trade  legislation  is  so  vital. 

That  is  the  backdrop  upon  which 
this  whole  dJsciission  will  take  place 
and  the  votes  that  we  will  cast  in  the 
days  ahead  as  we  sort  out  this  bill.  We 
must  act  now. 

I  think  the  economic  future  of  this 
country  is  at  stake.  The  data  that  I 
have  Just  illustrated  here  shows  that. 
We  are  in  an  luiprecedented  situation 
of  vulnerability  on  an  International  fi- 
nancial scale,  because  we  have  not 
dealt  with  this  problem  properly  in 
the  past. 
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The  ftdmlnistration.  basically,  has 
had  no  effective  policy  on  the  trade 
side.  That  is  why  these  statistics  and 
graphs  and  charts  look  the  way  they 
do.  We  have  to  deal  with  it. 

So.  I  would  say  in  closing  that  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  consider  care- 
fully the  amendment  that  we  are  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  on,  working 
with  Senator  Dahtorth  and  others.  I 
hope  that  we  will  substantially  tough- 
en this  bill  by  going  directly  at  the 
barriers  in  other  countries  that  keep 
out  American  goods  that  are  cheaper 
and  better,  things  that  we  should  be 
able  to  sell  today  in  order  to  get  those 
trade  deficits  down,  which  would  pro- 
vide employment  and  income  and  na- 
tional wealth  here  in  the  United 
States  but  we  are  prevented  from 
doing  it.  I  think  when  that  proposition 
has  a  chance  to  be  looked  at,  I  think  It 
wiU  be  clear  that  it  will  be  something 
that  will  help  the  bill,  strengthen  the 
bill. 

I  want  to  Just  say  again  that  the 
Senate,  I  think,  is  at  a  historic 
moment  in  terms  of  dealing  with  this 
issue,  a  vital  issue  of  national  security. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  trade  bill  wiU 
pass  overwhelmingly  and  that  the 
President  will  sign  it. 

We  can  write  a  terrific  trade  biU 
here  and  we  can  do  a  lot  to  help  Amer- 
ica, but  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a 
Presidential  signature  on  it  at  the  end. 

If,  for  any  reason,  that  \s  withheld, 
then  we  are  going  to  be  back  here  to 
have  to  pass  this  bill  in  the  absence  of 
a  Presidential  signature.  I  would  hope 
we  would  not  find  that  to  be  the  case. 
We  have  not  had  much  leadership 
thus  far  on  this  issue  outside  the  Con- 
gress on  the  matter  of  trade  strategy 
and  reversing  these  trends,  but  we  are 
going  to  need  a  Presidential  signatiu^ 
on  this  bill  once  we  pass  it,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  have  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Washington  was 
first.         

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Are  we  not  going 
back  and  forth? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Bfr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing, on  an  informal  basis,  was 
that  there  was  alternation  from  one 
side  of  the  aisle  to  the  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In 
answer  to  the  Senator's  parliamentary 
inquiry,  it  is  the  first  Senator  that 
seeks  recognition  and  the  Seiuitor 
from  Washington  was  the  first  to  seek 
recognition. 


^6x.  PACKWOOD.  I  wonder,  Mr. 
President,  would  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Certainly  I  would 
yield,  and  if  that  was  the  informal  un- 
derstanding I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  would  of  course  defer 
to  the  Republican  side.  I  did  not  real- 
ize there  was  such  an  agreement. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  As  usual,  my 
friend  from  Washington  is  that  gener- 
oxis.  That  has  been  our  informal  un- 
derstanding. If  there  is  only  one  Sena- 
tor on  the  floor,  we  do  not  ask  for  a 
quorum  call  to  delay;  but  we  have 
been  going  back  and  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  The  Chair  has  recog- 
nized such  a  procedure.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  had  been  waiting, 
the  first  time,  to  speak.  We  will  cer- 
tainly go  back  and  forth  and  if  the 
Senator  from  Washington  will  defer, 
the  Chair  would  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  defer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  or  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  if  that  has  been  the 
agreement.  I  certainly  would  do  that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  ttianking  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  deferring.  I  ap- 
preciate it  because  I  appreciate  having 
the  opportunity  to  follow  the  previous 
speaker. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  a  student, 
in  the  first  economics  course  I  ever 
took,  in  the  chapter  on  international 
trade,  there  was  a  quote  from  Disraeli 
that  said:  "Not  one  person  in  50,000 
understands  the  currency  and  yet  we 
meet  him  every  day." 

I  never  truly  understood  Disraeli's 
comment  until  I  came  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  in  my  9  years  in  Con- 
gress, I  have  never  seen  an  issue  sur- 
rounded by  such  complete  and  utter 
misinformation  and  total  falsehood  as 
this  issue. 

We  Just  heard  statements  about 
America  exporting  jobs.  I  want  to  read 
to  you  some  common  myths  of  the 
trade  debate.  We  have  all  heard  them 
and  I  would  like  to  go  through  each 
one  of  them  and  point  out  that,  in 
fact,  they  are  myths. 

The  first  myth— and  we  have  all 
heard  so  many  times  that  it  has 
numbed  our  senses  and  completely  dis- 
torted the  public  debate— is  that  the 
n.S.  trade  deficit  is  producing  a  loss  of 
American  Jobs. 

In  fact,  so  repetitive  has  been  this 
statement  that  they  have  actuaUy  put 
numbers  on  it:  $1  billion  of  trade  defi- 
cit represents  25.000  American  Jobs 
lost. 


Who  has  not  heard  that  statement 
repeated  over  and  over  and  over  again 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress? 

The  next  statement  we  have  all 
heard  is  that  the  trade  deficit  is  fuel- 
ing imemployment. 

The  next  is  that  America  is  losing 
manufacturing  Jobs. 

Another  myth  is  that  we  are  losing 
high-paid  Jobs  and  gaining  low-paid, 
part-time  service  Jobs. 

The  next  is  that  America  is  being 
deindustrialized  by  the  trade  deficit 
and  by  foreign  competition. 

Finally,  there  is  the  myth  that  the 
trade  deficit  is  destroying  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  robbing  us  of  growth. 

In  fact,  it  is  on  the  liasis  of  these 
myths  that  we  are  here  today  consid- 
ering this  biU.  So,  as  we  begin  this 
debate,  I  would  like  to  go  through  and 
fire  a  diamond  bullet  right  between 
the  eyes  of  each  of  these  mytlis. 

No.  1,  while  we  hear  our  colleagues 
saying  that  we  are  losing  Jobs  to 
Japan,  Germany,  and  everywhere  else, 
nowhere  do  we  even  once  see  substan- 
tive documentation  of  those  asser- 
tions. The  reason  we  do  not  is  that 
they  are  total  falsehoods. 

I  have  a  chart  here.  My  chart  is  not 
quite  as  big  as  those  others  we  were 
viewing,  but  I  think  the  point  it  makes 
is  very  clear.  We  are  all  aware  that  in 
1982  the  trade  deficit  of  the  United 
States  skyrocketed.  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  that  in  a  moment. 

The  assertion  is  that  since  the  trade 
deficit  has  gone  up,  the  United  States 
has  exported  jobs.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  since  the  end  of  1982,  the  year 
the  trade  deficit  went  up,  we  have  cre- 
ated roughly  13  million  new  Jobs  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  fact, 
we  have  created  more  Jobs  since  1982 
than  Europe  and  Japan  combined 
have  created  in  a  decade. 

No  evidence  whatsoever  exists  to 
substantiate  in  any  way  the  claim  that 
the  United  States  has  lost  jobs  due  to 
international  trade.  In  fact,  in  aggre- 
gate, we  have  created  more  Jobs  than 
any  nation  on  Earth  since  the  trade 
deficit  rose  in  1982. 

In  fact,  you  might  be  interested  in 
seeing  this  overlay  which  charts  U.S. 
Job  creation  since  1982  and  in  looking 
at  this  nemesis  which  supposedly  is 
robbing  America  of  Jobs,  growth,  and 
opportunities,  Japan. 

In  fact,  since  1982,  Japan  has  cre- 
ated Jobs  at  about  40  percent  the  rate 
that  we  have. 

The  nation  that  had  the  fourth  larg- 
est trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, has  created  virtually  no  Jobs 
since  1978.  In  fact,  if  you  look  at  their 
total  level  of  employment,  for  aU  prac- 
tical purposes  it  has  not  changed  since 
1978.  Since  1982  we  have  created  more 
Jobs  than  Germany,  Japan,  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  put  together.  In  fact,  if 
you  put  the  entire  EEC  up  there,  you 


can  see  that  that  statistic  is  true. 
Europe  has  not  really  created  any  Jobs 
for  decades. 

So  the  first  assertion  that  we  heard 
in  the  previous  speech  and  that  we 
have  heard  over  aaid  over  and  over 
again  is  an  absolute,  utter  falsehood. 
We  are  not  losing  Jobs  due  to  interna- 
tional trade.  In  fact,  we  have  created 
more  Jobs  since  the  trade  deficit  sky- 
rocketed than  Japan  and  Europe  com- 
bined. 

The  second  myth  of  international 
trade 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  wiU  yield. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Is  that  per  capita  or 
total? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  That  is  total. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  how  have  we  compared  with 
other  countries? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Well,  you  can  tell  by 
the  size  of  the  economy.  In  terms  of 
the  E]\iropean  Economic  Community 
the  size  would  be  roughly  the  same 
and  since  they  have  created  virtually 
no  Jobs  since  1978.  our  performance 
would  be  far  superior  to  theirs.  Unem- 
ployment, which  is  a  statistic  based  on 
percentage,  tells  the  story  even  clear- 
er. 

In  this  period  when  we  have  sup- 
posedly been  savaged  by  foreign  com- 
petition, where  Jobs  are  fleeing  Amer- 
ica, from  the  end  of  1982  untU  last 
month,  our  unemployment  rate  fell  35 
percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  unem- 
plojmient  rate  in  Japan  has  risen  by  17 
percent  and  the  unemployment  rate  in 
the  European  Economic  Community 
has  grown  by  20  percent. 

The  third  myth  is  that  we  are  losing 
manufacturing  jobs.  We  have  all  heard 
it.  Some  of  us  have  said  it,  but  it  is 
simply  untrue.  From  1982  until  today, 
as  the  trade  deficit  has  soared,  we 
have  created  406.000  manufacturing 
Jobs.  That  Is  more  manufacturing  Jobs 
than  Japan  and  Germany,  the  nations 
with  the  two  largest  trade  surpluses 
with  the  United  States,  combined.  In- 
terestingly enough,  both  Germany 
and  Japan  have  lost  manufacturing 
Jobs  over  the  last  decade. 

Who  has  not  heard  or  read  or 
si>oken  the  assertion  that  we  are 
losing  liigh-paid  Jobs  and  we  are  gain- 
ing low-paid  Jobs? 

That  is  an  assertion  that  is  easy  to 
test.  All  you  have  to  do  is  take  nomi- 
nal wages,  eliminate  the  impact  of  in- 
flation and  make  a  comparison. 

From  1971  to  1981,  over  a  decade, 
real  wages  in  manufacturing  in  Amer- 
ica declined  by  7  percent — declined  by 
7  percent  in  terms  of  the  real  buying 
power  of  American  wages.  Prom  1982 
until  today,  real  wages  have  risen  by  6 
percent.      

Mr.  PACE:W00D.  Would  my  good 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  h^py  to  yield. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  He  has  men- 
tioned the  Jobs  available  in  the  United 
States.  The  question  was  raised  by 
Senator  Daschle  about  per  capita  to 
actual.  This  is  a  memo  compart  the 
total  Jobs  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  In  1965,  United  States  60  mil- 
Uon;  1975.  93  million;  1983,  111  million. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  has  catego- 
rized what  happened  from  1983  on. 
that  it  has  taken  off.  Over  30  years,  we 
have  gone  from  62  million  to  about 
lis  or  120  million. 

In  the  Common  Market,  in  1955.  106 
million  Jobs  total,  all  of  the  Common 
Bforket,  in  1955.  In  1983,  105  million. 
No  change.  They  have  been  stagnant. 
So  when  anybody  says  let  us  copy  Ger- 
many or  copy  France,  is  that  the  thing 
we  want  to  do,  end  up  growing  like 
they  do?  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  And  they  have  not 
grown  because  they  have  government 
interference  in  the  economy  basically 
protecting  big  business  from  competi- 
tion. That  is  what  this  debate  largely 
is  about. 

We  have  also  heard  the  assertion 
that  we  are  creating  low-paying  jobs, 
not  high-paying  jobs. 

I  thought  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  some  statistics  on  exactly 
these  points.  So  that  we  can  consider 
it  in  relevant  time  periods.  I  have  it 
broken  out  by  Nixon-Ford  years,  the 
Carter  years,  and  the  Reagan  years. 
The  overall  picture  is  sUghtly  distort- 
ed because  we  had  a  recession  and  the 
trade  deficit  did  not  go  up  until  1982. 

I  want  you  to  see  how  this  flies  in 
the  face  of  these  assertions  that  are 
being  made  about  the  United  States 
losing  high-paid  jobs  and  gaining  only 
low-paying  Jobs. 

We  define  low-paying  Jobs  as  jobs 
paying  $7,000  or  less  in  real  1984-con- 
stant  dollars.  In  the  Nixon-Ford  years, 
37.5  percent  of  all  the  new  Jobs  that 
were  created  in  America  were  at  wages 
of  less  than  $7,000  a  year. 

In  the  Carter  years.  41.7  percent  of 
all  the  new  Jobs  created  were  below 
$7,000  a  year— low-paying  jobs.  In  the 
Reagan  years,  from  1981  through 
1985,  the  last  year  we  have  this  break- 
down, only  6  percent  of  the  Jobs  cre- 
ated in  America  have  been  in  low- 
paying  Jobs.  In  fact,  during  the  Carter 
years,  in  proportional  terms,  there 
were  seven  times  as  many  low-paid 
jobs  created  in  America  as  during  the 
Reagan  years.  If  you  define  middle- 
income  Jobs  as  between  $7,000  and 
$28,000  a  year,  in  the  Nixon-Ford 
years,  51  percent  of  the  Jobs  were 
middle  income.  During  the  Carter 
years,  68  percent  of  the  Jobs  fell  into 
that  category;  and  in  the  Reagan 
years,  46.2  percent  fell  into  that  cate- 
gory. If  you  define  high-paying  Jobs  as 
$28,000  a  year  or  more,  during  the 
Nixon-Ford  years.  11.2  percent  of  the 
Jobs  were  in  that  category. 

In  the  Carter  years,  we  lost  9.9  per- 
cent  of   Jobs   in   that   category   and 


during  the  Reagan  years,  there  has 
been  a  46.1-percent  increase  in  Jobs  in 
that  category.  So  the  myth  that  we 
are  losing  high-paid  Jolis  and  gaining 
low-paid  Jobs  is  simply  unsubstantiat- 
ed by  the  facts.  The  truth  is  that  in 
the  Reagan  recovery,  we  have  created 
more  high-paying  jobs,  fewer  low-paid 
jobs,  and  more  overall  Jobs  than  any 
recovery  in  the  postwar  period. 

Now  we  come  to  the  myth  of  dein- 
dustriallzation.  Who  has  not  heard  the 
cry  that  America  is  being  deindustria- 
lized? Economists  have  kept  records  on 
the  degree  of  industrialization  of  the 
American  economy  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  clear  that  those  who  are  tAlklng 
about  the  deindustrialization  of  Amer- 
ica have  never  bothered  to  go  back 
and  look  at  those  figiires.  In  fact,  for 
40  years,  the  portion  of  gross  national 
product  in  the  American  economy  that 
is  made  up  of  manufacturing  has  fluc- 
tuated between  19.7  percent  and  22.6 
percent.  In  fact,  over  that  period,  in  66 
percent  of  those  years,  the  percentage 
of  GNP  coming  out  of  manufacturing 
has  actually  been  lower  than  it  is 
today. 

Since  the  trade  deficit  rose  in  1982. 
we  have  grown  43  percent  faster  than 
Japan  or  Germany,  both  of  which 
have  had  huge  trade  surpluses.  So  I 
would  like  to  make  the  point  that 
there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  to 
substantiate  the  claim  that  in  the 
period  of  time  where  the  trade  deficit 
has  risen  most  rapidly,  since  1982, 
there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  to 
substantiate  that  we  are  losing  Jobs  in 
the  aggregate,  that  our  unemployment 
rate  is  rising  relative  to  our  trading 
partners,  that  we  are  losing  manufac- 
turing Jobs,  that  we  are  losing  high- 
paid  jobs,  that  we  are  having  deindus- 
trialization of  the  American  economy. 
In  fact,  we  are  creating  more  jobs, 
better  Jobs,  at  a  faster  rate  than  all  of 
our  trading  partners. 

If  the  trade  deficit  is  not  costing  us 
Jobs,  where  did  it  come  from  and  why 
is  it  not  costing  us  Jobs?  If  people  buy 
textiles  from  a  foreign  country  and  a 
cotton  mill  closes  in  the  United  States, 
is  that  not  a  loss  of  Jobs?  What  is  miss- 
ing in  this  whole  debate  is  any  kind  of 
fundamental  understanding  of  how 
international  trade  works.  I  think  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  trade,  is  so 
relevant  to  this  debate,  and  I  believe 
this  debate  is  so  important  to  the 
future  of  America  and  the  free  world, 
that  I  want  to  go  through  as  best  I  can 
and  talk  about  what  determines  ex- 
change rates. 

First  of  all,  every  day  on  the  world 
exchange  market,  there  are  approxi- 
mately $200  billion  of  transactions 
where  people  who  are  bujring,  selling 
or  investing  buy  and  sell  dollars  and 
foreign  currencies.  The  value  of  the 
dollar  relative  to  every  foreign  curren- 
cy Is  set  on  this  market  through  the 
supply  and  demand  for  dollars. 
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When  you  boO  it  down  to  basics, 
people  buy  foreign  currency  for  two 
reasons:  One.  to  buy  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  the  foreign  country  or.  No.  2,  to 
invest  and  service  debt  in  the  foreign 
country. 

So  the  demand  for  the  yen  in  terms 
of  dollars,  every  day  on  the  foreign  ex- 
change market,  is  equal  to  the  demand 
that  people  have  for  the  yen. 

Every  day  on  the  exchange  market, 
the  demand  for  dollars  in  terms  of  yen 
is  set  on  a  competitive  market,  the 
world's  most  competitive  market,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  the  point  at  which 
the  supply  of  dollars  people  are  trying 
to  convert  Into  yen  exactly  equals  the 
number  of  yen  that  people  are  trying 
to  convert  into  dollars. 

The  relevance  of  all  that  Is  that 
people  buy  any  currency  for  only  two 
purposes— to  buy  goods  and  services  or 
to  make  capital  transactions.  In  fact,  I 
want  to  have  in  the  Recokd,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  may,  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  account  for  1985. 1  shall  read  it 
into  the  Record. 

In  1985.  the  United  SUtes  had  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  account  that  read  as 
follows:  It  had  exports,  including  serv- 
ices, of  $358  billion:  it  had  imports  of 
$461  billion.  So  it  had  a  balance-of- 
trade  account— and  we  normally  look 
at  it  without  services  in  it.  so  that  is 
why  the  numbers  are  different — of 
$103  billion  negative.  At  the  same 
time,  we  had  capital  inflows  of  $127 
billion,  capital  outflows  of  $32  billion, 
unilateral  transfers  and  statistical  dis- 
crepancies of  about  $8  billion.  We  had 
a  total  investment  account  of  $103  bil- 
lion. Trade  account  and  investment  ac- 
count, added  together,  equals  zero. 
What  that  says  for  every  dollar  that 
went  abroad  to  buy  goods  and  services, 
in  essence,  thinking  of  it.  even  though 
it  went  through  international  curren- 
cy markets  and  through  banldng  sys- 
tems, that  dollar  figuratively  made  a 
roundtrip. 

For  every  dollar  that  went  abroad  in 
buying  exports  net  of  imports,  that 
dollar  came  back  into  the  country  in 
the  form  of  a  capital  account. 

Now,  the  question  is.  If  we  have  a 
big  trade  deficit  and  we  have  a  big  cap- 
ital surplus  of  exactly  equal  amounts, 
why  do  we  have  a  big  capital  surplus? 
Why  since  1982  has  there  been  an  ex- 
plosion of  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States? 

Well,  the  first  and  most  important 
reason  that  virtuaUy  every  Member 
who  has  spoken  today  has  touched 
upon  is  that  since  1982  we  have  had  a 
huge  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget.  We 
have  had  the  Oovemment  borrowing 
about  50  cents  out  of  every  doUar  bor- 
rowed on  the  American  capital 
market,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
we  have  had  the  highest  real  interest 
rates  in  the  world. 

Those  real  interest  rates  have  at- 
tracted foreign  ct^jital  into  the  coun- 
try as  foreign  investors  have  bought 


bonds  issued  by  the  Government  and 
t>ought  bonds  issued  by  private  compa- 
nies. 

To  invest  in  the  United  States,  for- 
eigners have  had  to  buy  dollars  on  the 
currency  market.  That  demand  for 
dollars  has  driven  up  the  value  of  the 
dollar  relative  to  foreign  currencies, 
making  imports  more  attractive  and 
U.S.  exports  less  attractive.  That  in 
turn  has  produced  the  trade  deficit. 

The  second  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened, which  has  contributed  to  exact- 
ly the  same  problem,  is  that  we  have 
had  the  strongest  economic  recovery 
in  the  world.  That  has  produced  two 
results.  No.  1,  American  investment 
abroad  has  dropped  by  almost  75  per- 
cent. Americans  today  are  investing 
less  abroad  than  they  were  in  1982  by 
a  substantial  amount,  the  reason  being 
that  equity  returns  in  the  United 
States  are  so  attractive  relative  to  else- 
where in  the  world  Americans  are  in- 
vesting their  money  at  home. 

Second,  there  has  been  about  a  35- 
percent  increase  in  foreign  investment 
in  the  American  economy.  The  combi- 
nation of  high  interest  rates  and  high 
equity  returns  have  produced  a  situa- 
tion where  the  American  economy  has 
become  virtually  a  magnet  attracting 
capital  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
process,  however,  has  produced  an  ar- 
tificially high  value  for  the  dollar  in 
terms  of  what  it  will  buy  in  goods  and 
services  and  has  produced  a  huge 
trade  deficit. 

Now,  did  we  lose  from  all  this?  I 
submit  we  have  not  lost.  In  fact,  the 
facts  show  very  clearly  that  we  have 
gained  nearly  13  million  Jobs.  Well, 
why  do  we  hear  all  the  hue  and  cry 
about  the  American  economy  if,  in 
fact,  we  have  gained  nearly  13  million 
Jobs?  We  have  literally  drained  Japan 
and  Ehirope  dry  in  terms  of  bringing 
capital  to  the  United  States.  We  have 
stunted  their  economic  recovery  as 
their  capital  has  come  to  the  United 
States  to  fund  our  recovery.  Why  is  ev- 
erybody Jumping  up  and  down  about 
that?  Why  is  there  a  huge  outcry? 

In  trying  to  deal  with  that  question. 
I  have  found  two  answers  exist.  First 
of  all,  every  time  somebody  loses  a  Job 
to  trade,  they  know  who  they  are. 
Their  labor  organization  and  their 
company  are  clearly  concerned  about 
it  because  they  are  losing  Jobs  and 
business,  so  they  get  organized  and 
they  come  to  Washington  where  they 
pound  on  our  door  and  they  say,  "Stop 
trade.  Protect  us  from  foreign  compe- 
tition." 

When  a  textile  mill  closes,  that  is  a 
very  real  human  trauma.  We  all  hate 
it.  When  it  occurs,  the  people  who  are 
put  out  of  work  Imow  who  they  are. 
They  write  their  Congressman,  their 
labor  union  writes  the  Congressman, 
the  owner  of  the  mill  writes  the  Con- 
gressman, and  as  a  result  we  hear  a 
steady  dnimbeat.  But  when  foreign 


capital  comes  Into  the  coimtry,  nobody 
knocks  on  the  Congressman's  door. 

When  foreigners  invest  in  America 
to  modernize  our  plants  and  equip- 
ment to  create  new  Jobs,  who  writes  a 
letter  to  a  Congressman  protesting 
about  it? 

So  we  have  two  forces  at  work. 
Where  Jobs  are  lost,  there  is  a  con- 
stant drumbeat  to  prevent  that  from 
happening.  But  where  huge  quantities 
of  Jobs  are  created  from  trade,  no  one 
ever  knows  that  it  happens.  It  creates 
no  political  force  whatsoever. 

I  think  a  second  reason  for  the  polit- 
ical reaction  is  that  the  new  Jobs  large- 
ly are  not  created  in  big  business. 
There  is  an  economic  miracle  occur- 
ring in  the  United  States  today,  and 
that  miracle  is  that  Job  growth  is  oc- 
curring in  small-  and  medium-sized 
firms  that  are  innovative,  that  are 
competitive,  that  are  competing  both 
in  the  United  States  and,  increasingly, 
around  the  world. 

If  you  look  at  Job  growth  since  1979, 
there  has  been  a  53.2  percent  increase 
in  employment  in  firms  that  hire  less 
than  20  people.  There  has  been  a  44- 
percent  increase  in  firms  that  hire  tie- 
tween  20  and  99  people.  There  has 
been  a  24-percent  increase  in  firms 
that  hire  between  100  and  499,  and 
firms  over  500  have  seen  a  decline  in 
employment.  Small-  and  medium-sized 
firms  have  seen  an  explosion  in  Job 
creation.  Big  firms  have  seen  a  decline 
in  employment.  And  where  is  orga- 
nized labor  represented?  Ip  the  big 
firms.  Who  has  the  lobbyists  in  Wash- 
ington? The  big  firms.  So  we  hear 
from  the  losers  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's  and  1970's  and  1980's  who  are 
all  knocking  on  our  door  saying,  "Pro- 
tect us  from  competition."  But  we 
never  hear  from  the  gainers  of  the 
1980's,  the  industries  where  the  future 
of  America  will  lie  in  the  1990's  and 
beyond,  saying,  "Continue  trade.  We 
can  compete."  Clearly,  the  losers  of 
the  past  are  organized  to  lobby,  but 
the  gainers  of  the  future  are  only  or- 
ganized to  compete  and  grow. 

Now,  what  should  we  do  about  the 
trade  deficit?  First  of  aU,  we  ought  to 
attack  it  at  its  source.  We  ought  to 
deal  with  the  deficit  that  really  mat- 
ters, and  that  is  the  deficit  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Any  effective  tool  that 
brings  down  the  deficit  in  the  Federal 
budget  is  going  to  plant  the  seed  for 
dealing  with  the  trade  deficit.  In  fact, 
the  progress  we  made  last  year  in 
bringing  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
down  by  $45  billion  brought  interest 
rates  down,  brought  the  value  of  the 
dollar  down,  and  we  are  now  beginning 
to  see  for  the  first  time  since  1982  a 
marginal  but  sustained  change  in  the 
balance  of  trade. 

What  has  happened  is  as  interest 
rates  have  come  down.  American  in- 
vestment in  terms  of  buying  bonds  has 
become  less  attractive. 


Foreigners  have  moved  back  to 
invest  in  their  own  economies.  The 
value  of  the  dollar  has  come  down, 
maUng  American  goods  more  competi- 
tive. It  is  an  interesting  paradox,  but 
not  an  uncommon  one,  that  here  we 
are  responding  to  the  trade  deficit 
when  the  market  is  already  moving  to 
correct  the  problem. 

I  think  it  is  also  Interesting  to  note 
that  while  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  to 
be  concerned  alx>ut  the  trade  deficit, 
principally  because  it  is  an  indication 
that  we  are  not  generating  private 
capital,  that  people  are  not  saving 
enough  money,  and  that  Government 
is  using  up  half  of  what  they  are 
saving  to  pay  for  the  deficit  in  the 
Federal  budget,  rather  than  dealing 
with  those  problems,  we  are  here  talk- 
ing about  foreigners  creating  our  prob- 
lems. It  is  obvious  why  we  need  to 
blame  foreigners.  Foreigners  cannot 
vote  in  American  elections.  So  the 
extent  to  which  we  can  blame  foreign- 
ers for  our  problems,  we  let  ourselves 
off  the  hook. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  we  need  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget,  bring  interest 
rates  down,  and  strengthen  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  not  through  subsidies, 
but  by  letting  American  capital  go  into 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  so 
that  foreign  capital  can  be  invested 
abroad,  generating  their  growth,  gen- 
erating foreign  demand  for  American 
products. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  little  about  this 
"debtor  nation"  bugaboo.  We  Just 
heard  a  speech,  which  has  been  re- 
peated many  times,  that  we  are  be- 
coming a  debtor  nation.  Can  you  imag- 
ine the  horror  of  being  a  debtor 
nation,  owing  more  money  than 
people  owe  you?  Well,  it  is  interesting 
that  we  have  lived  through  this  horror 
before. 

In  fact,  from  the  time  that  the  first 
pilgrims  stepped  on  Plymouth  Rock 
imtil  somewhere  between  the  end  of 
World  War  I  and  the  Great  Depres- 
sion—and there  is  debate  as  to  when 
we  exactly  crossed  over  that  line,  de- 
pending on  how  you  keep  the  boolcs — 
we  were  a  debtor  nation.  We  were  a 
terrible  debtor  nation  from  1620  until 
about  1920. 

What  horrors  happened  to  us?  We 
became  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
nation  on  Earth  as  a  debtor  nation. 
Why?  Because  the  capital  that  was 
coming  from  Europe,  from  EIngland, 
was  invested  to  buUd  the  American 
railroads,  to  build  American  plants 
and  equipment,  to  generate  American 
profits  and  American  jobs.  All  that 
was  paid  back,  and  we  were  still  richer. 

In  fact,  being  a  debtor  or  a  creditor 
tells  you  nothing  about  how  wealthy 
somebody  is.  A  lot  of  debtor  nations 
today  are  going  broke  because  they  in- 
vested the  money  poorly.  Some  debtor 
nations,  such  as  Korea,  are  becoming 


wealthy  because  they  invested  the 
money  wisely. 

Our  most  prosperous  corporations 
are  net  debtors.  They  have  invested 
the  money  in  new  equipment,  in  new 
techniques,  in  new  products,  and  they 
are  prospering  from  it. 

A  lot  of  banks  today  all  over  the 
country  are  net  creditors,  and  wish 
they  were  not,  because  the  loans  are 
not  being  repaid. 

In  fact,  we  could  be  a  net  creditor 
again  very  easily,  by  simply  lending 
more  money  to  Central  and  South 
America.  That  would  hardly  make  us 
richer.  What  is  important  about  being 
a  net  creditor  or  a  net  debtor  is  why 
you  are  a  net  creditor  or  a  net  debtor. 

We  are  a  net  debtor  today  because 
the  Federal  Government  is  borrowing 
50  cents  of  every  dollar  on  the  domes- 
tic capital  market,  which  has  produced 
the  highest  real  interest  rates  in  the 
world,  which  has  attracted  foreign 
capital;  and  without  that  foreign  cap- 
ital, we  would  never  have  had  the  1982 
economic  recovery,  and  these  13  mil- 
lion new  Jobs  would  have  never  hap- 
pened. But  we  paid  for  it  with  a  big 
trade  deficit. 

Now  let  me  say  a  little  about  protec- 
tionism. Protectionism  will  not  lower 
the  trade  deficit.  If  you  want  to 
engage  in  protectionism  to  lower  the 
trade  deficit,  you  are  sasring  wasting 
your  time. 

If  we  had  a  10-percent  across-the- 
board  tariff  on  all  imports,  you  would 
think  that  would  lower  the  trade  defi- 
cit. Not  so.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  10-percent  across-the- 
board  tariff,  in  and  of  itself,  will  lower 
the  trade  deficit.  If  we  imposed  a  10- 
percent  tariff  on  every  product  coming 
into  America,  the  price  of  those  prod- 
ucts would  all  go  up.  Americans  would 
buy  fewer  of  those  products.  Does  not 
that  lower  the  trade  deficit?  Not  nec- 
essarily, because  we  are  buying  fewer 
of  those  products,  the  demand  for  for- 
eign currencies  in  terms  of  dollars  is 
going  down,  and  as  a  result,  the  value 
of  the  dollar  on  the  world  market  is 
going  up.  As  the  value  of  the  dollar 
goes  up,  imports  become  more  attrac- 
tive, exports  going  out  of  America 
become  less  attractive;  |uid  the  truth  is 
that  the  only  way  a  10-percent  across- 
the-board  fee  would  lower  the  deficit 
would  be  if,  by  maldng  Americans 
poorer,  we  bought  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  foreign  goods  relative  to  domes- 
tic goods.  Other  than  that,  there  is  no 
way  you  can  luiow  before  the  fact 
whether  or  not  an  across-the-board 
tariff  would  even  have  any  impact  on 
the  trade  deficit.  In  fact,  it  would  have 
impact  only  if  it  affected  the  desirabil- 
ity of  the  American  economy  for  for- 
eign investment. 

So,  if  you  think  you  are  going  to 
deal  with  a  trade  deficit  through  pro- 
tectionism, you  do  not  understand  how 
international  markets  and  internation- 
al exchange  work. 


The  real  problem  is  that  protection- 
Ism  costs  us  Jobs.  If  we  really  want  to 
address  the  trade  problem  directly,  we 
should  begin  by  having  a  free  trade 
area  in  the  Americas.  We  should  build 
on  the  success  we  have  had  with 
Israel,  completing  our  free  trade  nego- 
tiations with  Canada,  opening  up  ne- 
gotiation with  Mexico  to  have  a  recip- 
rocal reduction  in  quotas  and  tariffs 
and  licensing  fees,  and  ultimately  ex- 
tending tliat  to  the  Caribbean  Basin 
nations. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  on  this 
bill  that  will  authorize  the  President 
to  proceed  on  a  mutual  and  reciprocal 
basis  to  negotiate  an  expanding  trade 
area  in  the  Americas,  ultimately  aimed 
at  eliminating  barriers  to  trade  in 
North  America.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  look  at  that,  because  there  is  a  sad 
but  certain  fact,  and  that  is,  less  trade 
means  fewer  Jobs.  There  is  no  way 
that  we  can  adopt  this  bill  or  any 
other  bill  and  have  it  restrict  trade 
and  at  the  same  time,  have  more  jobs 
in  America.  There  is  no  way  you  can 
build  a  wall  around  America  to  keep 
out  foreign  goods  without  keeping 
American  goods  in. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  so  con- 
cerned about  the  movement  toward 
protectionism  is  that  we  are  talking 
about  more  than  reducing  American 
living  standards  and  we  are  titiung 
about  more  than  Jobs. 

I  want  my  colleagues,  as  we  move 
down  and  consider  all  these  amend- 
ments and  get  to  final  passage,  and  as 
we  ultimately  consider  whetlier  the 
President  signs  the  bill  and  what  we 
do  if  he  does  or  does  not — I  want 
people,  in  looking  at  this  debate,  to  go 
beyond  economics  for  a  minute  and 
look  at  the  free  world. 

We  emerged  from  World  War  II 
with  our  capital  stock  intact,  the  rich- 
est and  most  prosperous  nation  on 
Earth.  We  went  out  to  combat  commu- 
nism, like  a  rich  Icid  in  the  middle  of  a 
slum  with  big  cake.  The  world  looked 
at  the  cake  and  wanted  it,  and  wheth- 
er we  gave  them  a  little  piece  because 
they  bought  it  or  because  they  threat- 
ened to  take  it.  the  truth  is  that  the 
cake  is  small  relative  to  the  needs  of  a 
hungry  world.  What  we  too  often  did 
not  offer  was  the  recipe  to  bake  the 
cake. 

The  Russians  emterged  from  World 
War  II  with  20  million  casualties  and  a 
devastated  economy.  They  went  out 
peddling  a  second-rate  idea,  and  they 
kicked  our  fanny  all  around  the  world. 
Despite  the  fact  that,  until  very  re- 
cently, we  have  had  absolute  military 
superiority,  when  we  have  come  into 
conflict  with  the  Soviets  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  period,  at  best  we  have 
had  a  draw,  and  more  often  than  not 
we  have  lost. 

The  only  places  that  we  have  had 
success  in  combatting  the  spread  of 
communism  and  promoting  the  cause 
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of  freedom  has  been  through  trade, 
first  In  E^irope  with  the  Marshall 
Plan.  The  M^"****^'  Plan  was  a  band- 
aid  of  aid  that  opened  up  markets  for 
European  goods  in  America  and  vice 
versa  and  promoted  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic expansion  of  the  post-war 
period  as  Europe  was  rebuilt  and  as 
communism  was  stopped  dead  in  its 
tracks  in  Europe.  So  successful  have 
we  been  in  trading  and  promoting  Jobs 
and  opportunities  in  Europe  that  the 
Communists  have  had  to  build  walls  to 
keep  their  people  in. 

In  Asia,  on  the  rim  of  the  Pacific,  we 
have  had  economic  miracle  after  eco- 
n<Hnic  miracle.  Here  we  are  today  talk- 
ing about  Japan,  and  yet  Japan  is  tes- 
tament to  the  genius  of  the  market 
system  and  perhmjs  our  greatest  suc- 
cess of  the  post-World  War  II  period. 
The  Japanese  economy  has  not  only 
been  rebuilt  from  atomic  ashes,  but  it 
rivals  our  own  today.  If  we  follow  the 
path  of  protectionism,  the  Japanese 
economy,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  will  exceed  our  own  in  ability 
to  produce  goods  and  services,  and  it 
aU  happened  because  of  trade,  because 
of  the  miracle  of  trade. 

In  1947.  it  was  not  clear  what  was 
going  to  happen  in  Asia,  but  with 
trade.  Japan  has  become  a  world  eco- 
nomic power.  Similarly,  South  Korea 
now  produces  more  goods  and  services 
than  all  but  nine  nations  of  the  Elsoth. 
In  1953  Korea  was  divided.  aU  the  nat- 
ural resources  were  in  the  North,  per 
ciU}ita  income  was  $50  a  year,  and 
today  per  capita  Income  in  South 
Korea  is  over  $3,500  a  year  and  South 
Korea  has  become  the  12th  nation  in 
total  trade  and  the  seventh  largest 
military  power  on  Earth.  If  they  can 
get  real  democracy,  there  Is  no  limit  to 
what  they  can  do.  but  it  has  all  come 
from  trade.  In  fact,  while  we  were 
giving  them  aid.  they  were  following 
import  substitution  policies  that  were 
not  working;  when  we  stopped  giving 
them  aid,  they  started  an  active  pro- 
gram to  export  and  they  started  to 
grow. 

Elsewhere,  when  Chiang  Kai  Shek 
came  to  Taiwan,  he  came  to  a  desolate 
island.  He  dreamed  all  his  life  about 
going  back  to  China  with  an  army  and 
liberating  the  people  of  Communist 
China.  Do  you  realize  that  today,  de- 
q>lte  the  fact  that  Chiang  is  dead,  the 
idea  that  was  bom  on  Taiwan  is  loom- 
ing over  Communist  China.  Today  it  is 
the  Communists  who  are  trying  cap- 
italism and  not  the  other  way  around? 
It  is  an  absolute  miracle  that  Taiwan 
has  be(»me  the  11th  largest  exporting 
nation  on  Earth.  And  it  all  came  from 
trade. 

In  fact,  probably  no  President  in  our 
history  has  better  understood  the 
trade  problem  and  understood  the  im- 
portance of  trade  more  than  John 
Kennedy,  and  I  think  perhaps  his  best 
statement  on  the  subject  was  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  1962  and  I  think  it 


would  be  especially  helpful  if  Mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  listened  to  this 
statement  along  with  Members  of  the 
other  party.  He  said: 

The  success  of  our  foreign  policy  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  the  success  of  our 
foreign  trade.  Our  maintenance  of  Western 
political  unity  depends  in  equally  large 
measure  on  the  degree  of  Western  economic 
unity. 

(Mr.  CONRAD  assumed  the  Chair.)    ^, 

Mr.  ORAMM.  What  frightens  me  so 
much  about  this  new  war  against  trade 
is  not  that  it  is  based  on  complete  mis- 
information and  pressure  from  special 
interests.  What  frightens  me  is  not 
Just  because  they  want  to  lower  our 
livlng  standard  and  cut  opr  growth 
rate.  I  hate  that,  but  that  is  not  what 
frightens  me.  What  frightens  me  is 
that  tills  movement  toward  protection- 
ism is  a  knife  aimed  at  the  heart  of 
America. 

The  way  to  lose  the  cold  war  is  to 
engage  in  a  trade  war.  What  we  do  in 
impeding  the  free  flow  of  goods  and 
services  in  this  would  Is  going  to  be  a 
movement  aimed  directly  at  offsetting 
and  eliminating  the  progress  that  we 
have  made  in  the  postwar  period. 

I  ttiink  that  whUe  this  is  a  good  bill 
relative  to  the  House  bill,  there  are 
provisions  in  this  bill  that  are  very 
protectionist. 

What  bothers  me  about  changes  to 
section  201  in  this  bill  is  that  it  has 
notiiing  to  do  with  unfair  trade.  Sec- 
tion 201  says  that  if  a  domestic  indus- 
try is  losing  the  battle  of  competition, 
and  if  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission finds  that  domestic  Industries 
are  being  injured,  even  if  it  is  not  from 
unfair  competition,  U.S.  industries  can 
then,  by  recommendation  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  have  the 
President  mandate  relief  for  them, 
except  for  national  security  or  damage 
to  a  downstream  industry,  and  that  in- 
dustries can  be  protected  for  up  to  10 
years. 

Tell  me:  Does  anyone  here  really  be- 
lieve that  granting  an  industry  that  is 
not  competitive,  with  no  unfair  trade 
practices  involved,  granting  them  pro- 
tection from  competition  for  10  years 
is  going  to  make  them  more  competi- 
tive? It  is  sort  of  like  a  footbaU  team 
that  is  two  and  nine  and  saying  "we 
want  to  call  off  the  football  program 
for  10  years  so  we  can  get  competitive 
in  football."  Tou  become  competitive 
by  com|>etlng. 

The  second  problem  is  that  while  we 
all  know  what  special-interest  groups 
want  these  section  201  changes,  the 
GATT  is  very  clear  on  this  point.  If  we 
come  in  and  take  a  noncompetitive 
American  industry  that  is  not  suffer- 
ing from  unfair  competition,  and  re- 
member every  time  the  exchange  rate 
changes,  every  time  a  new  product  is 
bom.  every  time  taste  changes  we 
have  some  industries  that  are  winners 
and  some  that  are  losers,  but  if  every 
time  an  Industry  is  a  loser  we  oc«ne  in 


and  say  we  are  going  to  protect  them 
for  10  years  against  competition,  our 
competitors  get  the  right  of  offset  be- 
cause imder  GATT  they  liave  a  right 
to  pick  an  offset  and  either  get  a  con- 
cession from  us  in  another  area,  which 
they  are  unlikely  to  get  in  this  envi- 
ronment, or  more  importantly,  to 
impose  counterveiling  duties. 

Think  about  tills:  Let  us  say  we  pick 
an  industry  in  America  that  is  non- 
competitive, where  we  are  losing  Jobs, 
and  we  protect  them  for  10  years.  Con- 
sumers will,  of  course,  pay  more  for 
their  product.  But  it  does  not  end 
there.  The  country  that  Is  being  dam- 
aged by  that  has  the  right  of  offset. 
So  they  get  to  impose  countervailing 
duties  against  our  products  of  equal 
amoimt. 

Now  which  industries  do  you  think 
they  are  going  to  pick?  If  we,  say. 
choose  to  protect  the  textile  industry 
for  10  years  because  they  cannot  com- 
pete, and  we  are  going  to  do  that 
against  Korea  and  under  GATT  they 
get  the  right  of  offset,  what  industries 
do  you  think  they  sure  going  to  pick  of 
America's?  They  are  going  to  pick  our 
most  competitive  and  oiir  most  effi- 
cient industries.  They  are  going  to 
attack  the  areas  where  we  are  com- 
petitive. 

So,  overall,  what  do  we  gain?  We 
protect  the  old,  losing  industries  at 
the  expense  of  the  new  Industries  of 
the  1980's  and  1990's  and  we  do  not 
create  any  new  Jobs.  Invariably  the 
Jobs  we  are  protecting  are  lower  paid 
Jobs  than  the  Jobs  we  will  be  losing. 

We  are  responding  to  the  political 
pressures  of  the  losers  from  competi- 
tion but  we  are  doing  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  winners.  The  wiimers  are  not 
here  clamoring  because  they  do  not 
know  where  the  offsets  are  going  to 
come  and  many  of  the  industries  are 
Just  being  created  today. 

My  concluding  point  in  a  long 
speech  is  this:  Ultimately,  we  have  got 
to  choose  in  America.  Do  we  want  to 
move  ahead  in  fierce  competition, 
pressuring  our  trading  partners  to 
open  markets  by  going  out  and  ex- 
panding trade  with  those  who  will? 
Taiwan  has  offered  to  enter  into  a  free 
trade  area  with  the  United  Stetes.  We 
liave  not  stepped  out  to  say.  "You 
lower  your  barriers,  we  wlU  lower 
ours."  In  fact,  we  have  never  respond- 
ed to  that  offer. 

We  have  heard  all  this  self-righteous 
talk  about  how  free  our  markets  are. 
We  had  more  unfair  trade  practice 
suits  filed  against  us  last  year  than 
any  of  our  trading  partners. 

If  we  are  going  to  succumb  to  politi- 
cal pressure  and  invest  the  future  of 
America  In  trying  to  rebuild  the  losers 
of  the  1950's  and  1960's  at  the  expense 
of  the  winners  of  the  1980's  and  the 
1990's,  we  are  investing  the  future  of 
America  in  the  past. 


We  need  to  change  the  201  section 
of  this  bill.  We  need  to  adopt  bills  and 
amendments  to  this  bill  that  will  open 
up  markets  to  nations  that  will  open 
their  markets  to  lis. 

If  Taiwan  is  really  willing  to  elimi- 
nate aU  tariffs  and  licensing  fees 
against  the  United  States,  I  say  let  us 
do  the  same  with  them.  If  we  have 
problems  with  Japan,  rather  than 
slapping  the  American  consumer  in 
the  face,  we  should  go  to  Korea  and 
say,  "Tou  compete  with  Japan.  If  you 
wlU  lower  your  barriers  against  our 
goods,  we  will  give  you  preferential 
treatment  compared  to  Japan."  Guess 
what  will  happen?  The  Japanese  will 
come  to  the  bargaining  table  and  if 
they  are  excluded  from  growing  trade, 
they  will  open  up  their  markets. 

But  the  danger  here  is  that  the  po- 
litical forces  that  are  promoting  this 
bill  do  not  want  fair  trade.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  remember  when  we  were 
doing  the  textile  bill.  I  couinted  one 
day  17  Members  of  the  Senate,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  who  got  up  and 
said,  "We  Just  want  fair  trade.  We  are 
not  protectionists.  We  want  fair 
trade."  So  I  offered  this  little  amend- 
ment. It  said,  "Any  nation  that  is  less 
protectionist  than  the  United  States 
will  be  exempt  from  the  textile  bill." 
They  all  wanted  fair  trade,  and  guess 
what  happened?  Only  30  souls  voted 
for  that  amendment.  Only  30  Sena- 
tors, it  turned  out,  wanted  fair  trade. 

The  forces  that  were  promoting  the 
textile  bill  did  not  want  fair  trade. 
They  do  not  give  a  twit  about  fair 
trade.  They  want  no  trade. 

The  forces  behind  this  bill  political- 
ly, in  both  industry  and  labor;  want  to 
stop  trade.  They  want  to  stop  trade  be- 
cause of  their  own  greed  and  self-in- 
terests and  they  are  willing  to  do  it  if 
it  lowers  the  living  standard  of  work- 
ing Americans,  which  it  does;  if  dims 
prospects  for  more  opportunity,  which 
it  does;  and  it  is  literally  a  dagger 
aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  free  world, 
which  it  is.  They  are  willing  to  do  that 
to  protect  themselves  from  competi- 
tion. 

I  say  we  not  allow  them  to  do  it.  In- 
stead of  building  walls  around  Amer- 
ica, let  us  go  out  and  challenge  the 
world  to  trade  on  an  open  market.  Let 
us  be  the  leaders  for  fair  trade,  instead 
of  setting  up  retaliation  and  protec- 
tionism, which  can  only  create  a  trade 
war.  That,  I  think,  is  the  challenge. 

And  what  a  great  paradox  it  is  that, 
as  Communist  China  is  coming  out 
from  behind  its  ideological  Great  Wall 
and  finding  that  trade  is  the  answer, 
here  we  are  in  the  greatest  trading 
nation  on  Earth  saying,  "Trade  is  the 
problem.  We  need  to  stop  it.  We  need 
to  protect  our  Jobs." 

Well,  God  help  America  if  we  cannot 
compete.  If  we  cannot  compete,  it  is 
only  because  we  will  not  compete.  And 
that  is  why  this  issue  is  so  important. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ISx.  ADAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  when  S. 
490,  which  is  now  S.  1420,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  I  did  not  Join  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues  in  cospon- 
soring  it.  I  did  not  do  so  primarily  be- 
cause I  was  concerned  that  several 
trade-restricting  provisions  would  tie 
added  during  the  course  of  committee 
deliberations  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  other  committees  involved. 

I  will,  after  I  have  finished  my  pre- 
pared remarks,  comment  a  little  on 
what  I  think  are  the  eight  steps  that 
have  caused  us  to  have  a  trade  deficit 
and  a  financial  deficit  overall. 

As  we  begin  floor  debate  on  this  bill. 
I  am  cautiously  optimistic  about  the 
prospects  for  this  bill.  For  the  most 
part,  the  Finance  Committee  has  re- 
strained efforts  to  add  the  most  pro- 
tectionist proposals  to  this  bill.  As  we 
begin  debate  on  the  bUl.  we  do  not 
find  the  destructive  and  unworkable 
Gephardt  amendment  that  is  included 
in  the  House-passed  bill.  Nor  do  we 
find  the  biU  weighted  down  with  spe- 
cific product  relief  measures,  like 
those  proposed  to  assist  the  textile  in- 
dustry. 

The  provisions  pertaining  to  Presi- 
dential discretion  in  actions  under  sec- 
tions 201  and  301  of  our  trade  laws 
have  been  improved  significantly 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  bill  and  have  improved 
significantly  since  the  original  intro- 
duction of  the  bill.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  both  support  new  trade  negoti- 
ations imder  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  do  not  vio- 
late the  current  provisions  of  the 
GATT. 

In  addition,  provisions  of  the  bill 
added  by  other  committees  of  the 
Senate  are  important  to  enhance  our 
international  competitiveness.  The  Ag- 
riculture Committee  title  will  boost  ag- 
riculture exports.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  title  will  help  develop 
export  markets  abroad  and  facilitate  a 
resolution  to  the  troublesome  interna- 
tional debt  crisis.  The  Labor  Commit- 
tee title  will  help  prepare  our  workers 
for  international  competition— and 
they  need  this  preparation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—and it  will  also  support  a  posi- 
tive adjustment  program  for  them  as 
we  go  through  this  transition. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  title  will 
ensure  that  U.S.  businesses  have  re- 
course to  the  courts  when  their  proc- 
ess patents  are  being  violated  by  inter- 
national competitors.  A  very  impor- 
tant thing  in  this  new  world.  Mr. 
President,  where  we  may  invent  things 
through  basic  patent  work  and  basic 
research,  but  then  the  development  is 
taken  abroad  and  the  true  Job-produc- 
ing capacity  is  gone  from  the  United 
States  and  then  we  buy  it  back. 

We  cannot  prevent  a  lot  of  this  and 
that  Judiciary  title  will  begin  to  help 


us  create  an  International  trading 
order  that  all  can  live  by. 

The  Banking  Committee  title  will 
remove  barriers  to  exporting  by 
streamlining  our  export  control 
system.  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  in 
that  area  which  has  been  introduced 
and  made  a  part  of  this  package.  We 
have  to  have  an  export  control  system 
that  enables  us  to  compete  with  other 
Western  industrialized  nations  in  their 
sales  throughout  the  world.  And  it  has 
to  be  fair  and  it  has  to  be  one  in  which 
we  are  capable  of  being  able  to  com- 
pete with  them  on  a  level  playing 
field. 

The  Commerce  Committee  title  will 
help  that  ensure  we  have  a  manufac- 
turing technological  base  second  to 
none  in  the  world. 

Washington  State  has  a  high  stake 
in  the  Senate's  direction  on  this  new 
bill.  The  economy  of  the  State  of 
Washington  is  more  dependent  on 
international  trade  than  that  of  any 
other  State  in  the  country.  Washing- 
ton State's  volume  of  international 
trade— both  in  imports  and  exports- 
has  grown  from  $3.2  billion  in  1970  to 
$34  bUllon  in  1985.  In  1985,  36  percent 
of  all  U.S.  merchandise  imports  came 
from  the  Pacific  rim  and  66  percent  of 
all  goods  imported  through  Washing- 
ton State  came  from  that  region  of 
the  world.  Washington  State  exports 
to  Japan  were  55  percent  of  all  U.S. 
exports  to  the  region. 

We  are  a  transition  State,  BCr.  Presi- 
dent. We  are  an  exporting  State.  We 
are  part  of  what  AJnerica  needs  and 
what  we  want  to  see  happen  as  we 
move  into  the  1980's  and  1990's  of  a 
new  international  world  trading  order. 

One  in  five  Jobs  in  Washington  State 
is  related  directly  to  international 
trade.  The  ports  of  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  are  among  the  top  10  ports  in 
the  world.  Many  more  Washington 
State  Jobs  are  directly  related  to  our 
ability  to  remain  internationally  com- 
petitive in  such  key  manufacturing 
sectors  such  as  aircraft,  aluminum, 
and  high  technology  goods. 

In  many  ways,  Washington  State  is  a 
microcosm  of  the  world  economy.  Not 
only  are  we  dependent  on  two-way 
trade,  but  we  are  also  struggling  to 
adjust  to  world  trade  realities  and  to 
build  for  the  future  emplojmient  in 
our  State.  Unemployment  in  Washing- 
ton State  hovers  above  the  national 
average,  because  we  have  industries 
that  have  suffered  in  this  new  world 
trade  environment.  But  we  also  know 
that  we  have  lived  in  the  new  trade  en- 
vironment. We  have  both  agriculture 
problems,  industrial  problems,  and 
actual  basic  manufacturing  component 
problems.  But  we  also  engage  in  inter- 
national trade. 

We  have  many  distressed  areas  in 
the  State  in  need  of  finding  new  busi- 
ness ventures  and  ways  to  compete  ef* 
f ectively  in  the  global  economy. 
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The  people  of  Washington  State 
have  an  economic  interest  in  expand- 
Ins  trade,  but  they  also  have  a  person- 
al and  philosophic  interest  in  promot- 
ing trade.  While  some  sectors  of  our 
State  prosper  when  imports  increase, 
others  suffer  when  exports  are  cur- 
tailed. Our  timber  producers  and 
wheat  growers  and  workers  are  hurt 
when  barriers  prevent  their  products 
from  gaining  markets  abroad. 

We  want  to  send  a  clear  message  to 
other  nations— a  message  which  forces 
them  to  realize  that  protectionist  poli- 
cies must  end,  that  our  long-term 
mutiial  interests  require  equity  and 
exiwnsion  in  the  trading  system. 

Before  coming  to  the  Senate,  I 
worked  for  7  years  in  the  private 
sector  as  an  international  trade  attor- 
ney. During  the  several  trips  I  made  to 
Pacific  rim  countries.  I  saw  firsthand 
the  importance  of  establishing  person- 
al and  professional  relationships  with 
our  trading  partners.  The  one  thing  I 
learned  was  that  trading  is  tough  and 
its  not  always  fair. 

But— and  this  is  critical- there  is  a 
balance  that  needs  to  be  achieved  and 
preserved.  We  talk  a  lot  about  "com- 
petitiveness." Well,  we  aren't  going  to 
get  more  competitive  by  rigging  the 
rules  so  that  others  can't  play.  We 
don't  need  to  rig  the  rules— we  need  to 
make  sure  that  others  observe  them. 
Our  task  is  to  make  sure  this  bill  isn't 
tUted  out  of  balance  by  amendments 
which  seek  to  protect  special  interests 
at  the  expense  of  the  common  good. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  easy,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  possible.  First,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  be  particularly  cautious 
that  we  do  not  adopt  imworkable 
schemes  wrapped  in  unrealistic  rheto- 
ric projecting  reduction  of  our  trade 
deficit  overnight.  This  trade  deficit 
was  not  created  overnight  and  it  will 
not  be  eliminated  overnight.  Surplus 
reduction  formulas  like  those  em- 
bodied In  the  Oephardt  amendment  in 
the  House  will  bring  the  international 
trading  system  to  a  halt. 

For  one  thing,  it  does  not  deal  with 
the  sophistication  of  triangular  trade 
or  multiple  trade  contacts.  It  is  not 
possible  in  the  world  of  international 
trade  as  we  now  conduct  it  throughout 
the  world  to  look  only  at  bilateral  rela- 
tionships. We  must  trade  through  sev- 
eral countries,  often  at  the  same  time. 

I  will  say  that  other  nations,  who 
wp/eaX.  hundreds  of  years  doing  this, 
both  in  Europe  and  starting  with  the 
Hanseatic  League  and  in  Japan  in  the 
last  few  decades,  they  honed  this  to  a 
fine  art.  Their  trading  companies  are 
far  beyond  anything  we  have  devel- 
oped. So  we  have  places  to  go  and 
things  to  do.  as  a  nation,  to  compete  in 
this  global  economy. 

Second,  we  must  continue  oiur  refus- 
al to  attach  protectionist  product  spe- 
cific legislation  like  the  textile  propos- 
al to  this  bill.  Third,  we  must  be  care- 
ful that  we  do  not  damage  our  efforts 


to  proceed  with  a  new  round  of  negoti- 
ations under  the  OATT  by  adopting 
provisions  that  will  undermine  that 
effort.  Finally,  in  dealing  with  injuri- 
ous imports  where  there  is  no  unfair 
trade  practice  involved,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  here  that  our  goal 
is  adjustment  and  not  permanent 
trade  protection. 

In  the  days  ahead.  I  will  work  to  try 
to  achieve  these  goals.  Our  goal  must 
be  to  produce  a  biU  which  when  com- 
bined with  the  House-passed  bill  can 
make  a  positive  contribution  toward 
reducing  our  trade  deficit,  eliminating 
imfair  trade  practices,  and  facilitating 
adjustment  to  the  new  competitive 
global  realities. 

Action  on  trade  legislation  by  this 
Congress  is  inevitable.  This  adminis- 
tration's economic  policies  have  cre- 
ated an  unprecedented  and  worrisome 
trade  deficit.  Eliminating  it  will  re- 
quire that  some  changes  be  made.  Our 
$170  billion  trade  deficit  is  unsustaina- 
ble. Under  President  Reagan's  watch, 
we  have  become  the  world's  largest 
debtor  nation.  Soon  we  wiU  have  to 
run  a  trade  surplus  Just  to  service  our 
national  debt. 

I  do  not  understand  the  comments 
of  prior  speakers  whether  they  refer 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  good  to  go  into 
debt  and  that  this  is  how  you  manage 
to  become  a  prosperous  nation. 

The  idea  of  having  to  run  a  trade 
surplus  to  pay  our  national  debt  and 
to  begin  to  pay  off  what  we  have  bor- 
rowed from  others  is  mlndboggling 
given  the  present  dynamics  of  the 
world  economy.  Because  of  the  legacy 
of  the  Reagan  administration,  like  it 
or  not.  Congress  and  future  adminis- 
trations will  be  dealing  with  trade 
policy  in  a  way  we  have  not  done  in 
the  past.  As  we  go  forward,  it  is  our 
Job  to  make  sure  that  we  set  responsi- 
ble overall  trade  policy  which  empha- 
sizes expanding,  and  not  contracting 
trade  opportunities.  This  must  be  the 
litmus  test  for  this  biU  before  us.  and 
for  every  other  action  we  take  in  the 
futiu"e. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  I  must 
make  one  short  statement,  really,  as  a 
former  House  budget  chairman  and  as 
someone  who  has  been  in  internation- 
al trade,  about  this  disaster  sind  what 
has  been  occurring  and  my  disagree- 
ments with  the  prior  speaker. 

Let  me  Just  give  you  a  little  different 
scenario  of  how  it  can  occur.  I  call  it 
from  riches  to  rags  by  Reagan,  in 
eight  steps.  And  it  goes  like  this,  and  it 
is  very  simple,  and  it  is  very  short. 

We  borrow  money  to  buy  arms, 
which  does  not  build  a  competitive  in- 
dustrial plant. 

Second,  we  pay  wages  to  our  people 
for  making  arms  and  providing  serv- 
ices, neither  of  which  build  manufac- 
turing competitive  capacity. 

Third,  our  people  use  these  wages  to 
buy  products  from  abroad  because  our 
home  products  are  dropping  in  quality 


and  quantity  because  more  and  more 
of  our  good  people  are  involved  in 
arms  work  which  does  not  produce 
competitive  products. 

Fourth,  these  nations  selling  us 
products  from  abroad  are  using  the 
money  we  send  them  through  our 
wages  and  our  purchase  of  their  prod- 
ucts to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
plants,  the  quality  of  their  people's 
education,  and  the  quality  of  their 
products  whereas  we  have  not  had  the 
capital  to  do  that.  We  have  spent  it 
elsewhere. 

Fifth,  American  companies  see  this 
happening  and  they  follow  the  market 
flow.  They  then  start  a  short-range 
view  of  Joining,  make  the  profits  of 
the  third  quarter,  go  abroad,  build  the 
plant  and  follow  the  flow  back,  so  they 
can  fire  people,  close  plants  and  move 
plants  abroad,  hire  people  there  so 
they  can  help  send  goods  here. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  anybody 
thinks  this  can  continue  because  I  be- 
lieve in  the  old  Henry  Ford  prospect 
which  was  you  share  with  your  work- 
ers and  you  give  them  a  livable  wage 
and  they  will  buy  your  products.  We 
are  buying  the  products  of  the  world 
and  we  are  bujring  them  on  borrowed 
time. 

Sixth,  at  some  point,  the  United 
States  has  lost  the  good-paying  Jobs 
and  we  cannot  buy  more  abroad  so  we 
are  left  with  the  debt,  arms,  and  a  lot 
of  poor  people. 

Seventh,  worldwide  if  we  go  down  as 
a  market,  we  take  a  lot  of  the  trading 
free  world  with  us.  or  Japan  and  Ger- 
many and  the  rest  of  the  European 
Community  take  it  over  and  plant  it. 

Eighth,  developing  nations  who  are 
already  in  debt,  poor  people,  and  are 
buying  arms,  and  then  if  we  cut  them 
off  from  our  market  they  also  go 
down.  This  policy  of  borrow  and  spend 
it  what  has  caused  this.  I  mention  this 
was  the  policy,  building  arms  and  that 
Und  of  a  plant,  which  was  pursued  by 
Germany  and  Japan  prior  to  World 
War  II.  It  failed  for  them  and  we  won 
with  economic-productive  capacity. 
We  should  not  follow  their  capacity 
because  they  learned  after  World  War 
II  not  to  follow  that  policy.  They 
follow  a  policy  now  of  having  a  com- 
petitive economy  and  not  spending 
these  amounts  on  defense  that  we  are 
to  defend  them  and,  therefore,  we  go 
down  and  they  go  up  competitively. 

I  did  not  really  Intend,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  get  into  that  part  of  the  defi- 
cit cycle  that  I  see  occurring,  but  I  felt 
because  we  heard  an  explanation  of 
supply-side  economics,  perhaps  maybe 
a  different  view  of  it  from  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  should  perhi^^s  be  given.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  legislation  from  our  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  but  before  all  of  our 
colleagues  conclude  that  his  is  some 
kind  of  consensus  document  that  de- 
serves instant  and  broad  support,  I 
want  to  raise  a  word  of  caution.  There 
is  a  danger  that  we  will  lose  sight  of 
what  has  to  be  the  only  Justification 
for  a  trade  bill.  The  Justification  is  not 
to  be  able  to  say  to  our  constituents 
that  we  have  done  something  about 
the  trade  deficit.  It  is  not  to  be  able  to 
say  to  our  constituents  we  have  at- 
tacked the  unfair  trade  practices  of 
others,  although  we  should. 

We  can  say  all  kinds  of  things  about 
this  legislation  but  the  real  question, 
the  part  that  we  have  to  keep  our  eye 
on,  is  whether  this  legislation,  irre- 
spective of  our  rhetoric  about  it,  is 
going  to  make  any  meaningful  and 
positive  change  in  the  status  quo,  and 
whether  this  legislation  is  crafted  in  a 
way  that  will  produce  that  change. 

I  say  that  because  in  the  some  15 
years  I  have  served  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  this  will  be  the  fourth  major 
trade  bill  that  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  associated  with,  and  I  hope 
that  both  I  and  my  colleagues  have 
learned  some  lessons  from  the  earlier 
ones. 

Looking  at  the  1984  trade  bill,  for 
example,  if  you  go  back  and  read  the 
statements  in  the  Congressional 
Record  that  reflect  what  we  said  on 
this  floor,  the  1984  trade  bill  was  going 
to  do  everj^hing  and  more  that  this 
trade  bill  is  going  to  do,  or  at  least 
what  we  say  it  is  going  to  do. 

Let  me  be  blunt.  This  country  is  in 
very  bad  shape.  I  would  suggest  it  is  in 
terrible  shape  where  international 
trade  is  concerned.  The  trade  deficit 
has  been  a  steady  parade  of  new  and 
very  bad  records  each  year  for  the  last 
several  years,  and,  worse,  the  current 
account,  which  is  not  Just  the  mer- 
chsindlse  trade  deficit  but  also  the  ag- 
gregate of  services  and  financial  flows, 
has  moved  into  a  sustained  and  grow- 
ing deficit.  That  is  a  debt  which  will 
mortgage  our  children's  futures  in  the 
years  to  come. 

It  was  nice  to  see,  although  many  of 
MS  have  been  talking  about  it  for  some 
months,  recognition  on  the  front  page 
of  one  of  our  national  newspapers  ear- 
lier this  week  that  as  of  today  the 
United  States  is  a  larger  international 
debtor  than  Argentina.  Mexico,  and 
Brazil  combined.  And  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  we  will  have  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  having  a  larger  internation- 
al debt  than  all  the  major  debtor  na- 
tions of  the  world  combined.  With  a 
spectacular  recovery  from  our  trade 
deficit  next  year— were  we  to  cut  It  in 
half  that  would  be  spectacular 
indeed— we  would  still  end  up  being  at 
the  end  of  1988.  with  the  record,  and  a 
dubious  one  it  would  be.  of  owing  as 
much  and  then  some  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  debtor  nations  combined,  includ- 


ing those  that  went  into  default  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century. 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  record  we 
should  be  proud  of.  This  swamp  of  red 
ink  has  grown  and  in  spite  of  the 
weakening  of  the  dollar,  suggesting 
that  the  real  world  that  we  are  all 
fond  of  thinking  that  we  understand, 
know,  and  love  well,  operates  rather 
differently  from  that  which  is  ex- 
plained in  economic  textbooks. 

In  those  economic  textbooks,  there 
is  a  J-ciUTe  theory,  and  the  J-curve 
theory  says  basically  that  things  are 
going  to  get  worse  before  they  get 
better.  It  is  going  down  and  then 
coming  up. 

Well,  we  started  down  this  J-curve 
nearly  2  years  ago,  and  our  experience 
to  date,  since  our  trade  deficit  contin- 
ues to  grow,  suggests  that  it  is  not  a  J- 
curve.  It  looks  more  like  an  L,  straight 
down  and  then  straight  across.  If  we 
are  lucky. 

Let  me  move  beyond  that  aggregate 
perspective  and  look  at  some  specific 
sectors. 

I  think  there  is  a  significant,  dra- 
matic decline  of  manufacturing  com- 
petitiveness as  imports  make  inroads 
in  areas  far  beyond  what  we  dreamed 
of  only  a  few  years  before. 

For  many  years,  not  Just  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years  when  the  world  competi- 
tiveness became  something  of  a  buzz 
word,  we  did,  on  this  floor  and  in 
many  other  fora,  discuss  the  import 
problems  of  basic  Industries,  so-called, 
like  steel,  textiles  and  apparels,  and 
footwear.  Those  are  not  new  develop- 
ments. 

But  what  about  machine  tools? 
What  about  semiconductors,  comput- 
ers, and  telecommunications?  What 
about  service  industries  like  construc- 
tion? Those  are  not  our  classic  low 
technology  or  so-called  Rust  Belt  in- 
dustries where  economists  cheerfully, 
and  I  might  add  erroneously,  talk 
about  comparative  advantage  slipping 
away.  I  say  erroneously.  Mr.  President, 
because  steel  and  in  textiles  today,  are 
neither  low  technology  in  any  mean- 
ingful sense  of  the  term  nor  are  Amer- 
ican producers  noncompetitive.  In 
fact,  they  are  more  competitive  than 
most  other  producers.  But  as  to  the  so- 
called  industries  of  the  future,  such  as 
semiconductors  and  telecommunica- 
tions, these  are  sectors  where  the  next 
generation  of  our  economy  will  be 
based,  and  yet  they  are  slipping  away 
from  us  Just  as  surely  as  the  so-called 
old  industries  have  been  eroding. 

E^xamlning  the  developing  desert  of 
our  manufacturing  sector  is  not  an  ab- 
stract exercise  because  these  changes 
have  eaten  into  people's  lives  and  they 
have  eroded  people's  futures  by  uncer- 
cutting  incomes  and  damaging  self-re- 
spect. 

In  1985,  3  years  after  we  hit  the  low 
point  in  the  1982  recession,  both 
family  and  household  incomes  were 
stiU    below    their    1973    peak,    and. 


indeed,  American  workers  had  lower 
real  earnings  In  1986  than  they  had  in 
1961.  That  was  25  years  ago.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  do  not  consider  that  very  effective 
progress,  to  be  less  well  off  today  per 
worker  than  we  were  25  years  ago.  In 
Washington,  we  are  far  away  from  as- 
sembly lines  and  maybe  it  is  all  too 
eas^  to  get  caught  up  in  debates  about 
exchange  rates,  budget  deficits,  and 
questions  of  macroeconomic  principle, 
and  maybe  we  too  quickly  forget  that 
there  are  real  people  behind  those  eso- 
teric arguments— the  workers,  Mr. 
President,  who  made  this  coiuitry 
what  it  is.  What  it  is.  in  case  anybody 
is  in  doubt,  is  a  great  country.  Those 
workers  and  their  families  are  entitled 
to  decent  Jobs,  decent  meals,  and  good 
homes,  and  those  children  deserve  an 
education.  But  for  most  of  those  work- 
ers, our  trade  policy,  or  what  masquer- 
ades as  one,  has  turned  the  American 
dream  into  a  nightmare  of  lost  Jobs, 
lost  opportunities,  and  lost  lives. 

To  somebody  who  has  built  his  piece 
of  the  dream  brick  by  brick  on  the  as- 
sembly line,  it  is  small  comfort  to  tell 
him  that  he  could  get  a  new  Job  in  the 
service  sector.  First,  he  knows  better 
than  we  that  one-third  of  those  Jobs 
are  parttime  and  that  Just  about  aU  of 
them,  on  average,  pay  nearly  25  per- 
cent less  than  the  industrial  Jobs  that 
are  being  lost.  I  have  heard  statistics 
to  the  contrary  on  the  floor  today,  Mr. 
President.  I  cannot  explain  the  data  of 
my  other  colleagues,  but  I  can  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  this. 

I  might  add  that  the  worker  losing 
that  industrial  Job  knows  far  better 
than  we  that  we  are  slipping  back- 
ward, not  forward.  For  example,  in 
1973,  it  cost  him  or  her  21  percent  of 
his  or  her  monthly  paycheck,  for  a 
mortgage  on  a  new  home.  In  1984,  that 
cost  was  44  percent.  The  meaning  is 
that  thousands  of  workers  and  their 
famlUes  caimot  afford  to  buy  a  new 
home. 

Those  problems  have  not  developed 
Just  in  the  last  6  months:  they  have 
been  years  in  the  making  and  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  have  had 
years  of  failure  to  respond  as  the  situ- 
ation steadily  deteriorated.  I  suppose 
the  cause  of  that  failure  to  respond  is 
rooted  in  our  history.  The  United 
States,  with  very  significant  vision  and 
great  rectitude,  and  quite  correctly, 
undertook  In  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  II  a  policy  that  was  very  much  in 
our  self-interest  at  the  time.  We  en- 
gaged in  a  policy  of  rebuilding  a  shat- 
tered Western  Europe  through  the 
creation  of  a  strong  Western  alliance. 
The  Marshall  plan  was  both  economic 
and  political.  In  1945.  it  made  sense, 
because  this  Nation  alone  accounted 
for  60  percent  of  the  free  world's  gross 
national  product.  It  was  in  our  interest 
to  promote  trade  and  investment.  We 
encouraged    other    countries    to    use 
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technology,  to  acquire  c^iltal  and 
manage  It  effectively,  and  It  was  smart 
of  us  to  do  so.  It  was  smart  because, 
first.  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do; 
second,  the  cost  to  us  was  small.  We 
were  relatively  independent  of  world 
trade:  the  gains  to  be  made  were  great. 
Including  for  us. 

Over  the  last  40  years,  that  policy 
has  succeeded  without  our  being  fiilly 
aware  of  the  Implications.  Other  coun- 
tries have  developed  their  own  very 
different  paths  to  the  mercantilist 
policies  that  we  have  on  many  occa- 
sions mentioned.  Those  countries  have 
essentially  caught  up  and  gone  beyond 
us  in  competitiveness  at  the  very  time 
our  own  real  growth  and  standard  of 
living  have  been  slowed  down,  at  a 
time  when  we  have  been  treating 
other  nations'  use  of  subsidies  and 
protecticmlam  with  boilgn  neglect. 

Having  turned  a  blind  eye  to  other 
nations'  approach  to  trade,  which  is 
neither  free  nor  fair,  one  other  thing 
has  happened.  Those  countries  have 
decided  as  they  have  become  larger 
and  more  successful  to  neglect,  to 
evade,  and  to  forget  their  responsibU- 
ities.  forget  to  meet  theirs  as  we  met 
ours  when  the  world  was  different. 
They  have  not  addressed  the  new 
problems  that  their  policies  have  cre- 
ated. Excess  capacity,  as  a  result,  has 
become  a  global  disease.  So  far,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  fatal  primarily  to  people  in 
the  United  States  and  to  our  indus- 
tries, but  I  want  to  say  that  that,  too, 
wUl  spread  and  the  Japanese  are  be- 
ginning to  catch  the  disease  as  well. 

The  traditional  explanations  for  the 
overcamclty  that  we  have  in  the  world 
are  suggested  by  economists  as  rising 
productivity  and  weak  global  aggre- 
gate demand.  That  is  all  weU  and  good 
and  there  may  be  some  truth  to  that, 
but  if  you  Just  say  that  and  let  it  go  at 
that,  you  would  be  mijaring  a  lot  of 
other  vital— at  least  as  important- 
factors  such  as: 

Increasing  Government  subsidies 
that  keep  the  inefficient  in  business; 
such  as  developing  infant  industries 
through  protected  markets,  which 
Jv>an  and  other  Pacific  rim  countries 
have  been  expert  in  doing;  such  as  the 
reluctance  of  high-technology  produc- 
ers to  shut  down  costly  production  fa- 
cilities in  foreign  countries  when 
demand  slackens  and.  Instead,  to 
dump;  such  as  the  new  obsession  on 
the  part  of  foreign  producers  with 
iwahitAiTiirnf  market  share  at  the  ex- 
pense of  profits  and  prices;  and  such 
as  the  globalization  of  capital  and 
technology  movements — all  of  which 
bring  on  new  ci^MCity  in  imexpected 
locations. 

Mr.  Prerident.  I  submit  that  this  is 
not  a  temporary  detour  on  the  road  to 
free  trade.  Develomnent  means  the 
continuing  expansi<Mi  of  new  produc- 
ers. But  it  does  not  guarantee  the 
equal  growth  of  consumption,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  newly  industrializing 


countries  have  been  gaining  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  more  market-oriented 
producers.  So  far  the  chief  victim  has 
been  the  United  States.  I  say  that  be- 
cause today,  we  accept  40  percent  of 
all  Korea's  exports;  of  Japan's — 40  per- 
cent; of  Taiwan's— 50  percent;  of  Can- 
ada's—80  prcent;  and  of  all  other 
LDC's — 58  percent.  We  have  been,  and 
we  continue  to  be  the  engine  of 
growth  for  the  free  world. 

But  the  problem  is  that,  while  it  was 
the  right  policy  for  its  time,  it  is  one 
we  quite  frankly  can't  afford  anymore, 
because  our  engine  is  fueled  by  debt: 
national  debt,  trade  debt,  consumer 
debt,  business  debt,  student  debt.  We 
are  overleveraged.  It  is  fuel  that  is 
either  going  to  run  out  or  is  Just  going 
to  produce  less  and  less  horse  power  to 
puU  an  ever-lengthening  consumption 
traiiL 

Those  are  the  problems  that  I 
submit  are  really  behind  the  concern 
in  Congress  for  trade  legislation.  The 
conceptual  solution  is  to  create  a 
regime  that  really  does  enforce  the 
notion  of  free  trade.  We  certainly  do 
not  have  it  now,  and  we  desperately 
need  it.  Unless  we  get  the  market  to 
make  economic  decisions  worldwide, 
we  will  inevitably  see  our  Government, 
ttiaHTig  far  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
economic  decisions— that  businesses 
and  consumers  ought  to  be  making- 
out  of  self-defense.  Just  as  we  see 
abroad.  That  trend  is  already  under- 
way in  this  country— whether  you  call 
it  industrial  policy  or  competitiveness 
or  whatever.  It  all  means  Government 
intervention  in  the  marketplace.  Then 
what  we  have  now  will  seem  like  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  compared  to  what 
will  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  United  States  of  America  turned 
into  a  series  of  inefficient,  competitive 
cartels  like  Western  Europe. 

What  that  means  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  if  we  are  going  to  prevent 
this  erosion  of  the  market  system  here 
and  roll  it  back  elsewhere,  then  we 
have  to  move  vigorously  to  attack 
unfair  trade  practices  wherever  we 
find  them.  A  lot  of  people  say  that  you 
can  tear  down  all  those  trade  bar- 
riers—in Zvpaxi  or  the  Common 
Market  or  Brazil— and  it  will  really 
only  make  a  very  modest  contribution 
to  addressing  the  trade  deficit. 

From  an  extreme  short-term  per- 
spective that  is  true.  But  Just  as  it 
took  20  or  30  years  for  us  to  get  where 
we  are  now,  if  we  really  want  the  long- 
term  benefits  of  comparative  advan- 
tage and  the  free  market,  it  is  going  to 
take  at  last  10  or  15  years  to  see  them, 
even  If  we  could  create  the  perfect 
conditions  tomorrow,  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, there  will  not  be  a  market 
system  at  alL  And  eventually  we  will 
find  our  Government  stepping  in  and 
intervening  with  a  selective  industrial 
policy  at  least  at  the  beginning  like 
our  Government  is  doing  right  now  on 


semiconductors  and  on  machine  tools. 
The  only  question  would  be  Just  how 
soon  we  would  go  farther  and  become 
exacUy  like  all  those  other  countries 
we  are  today  pointing  our  finger  at. 

That  is  what  is  driving  trade  legisla- 
tion in  Congress,  this  bill.  It  is  not  Just 
frustration  over  the  present  trade  defi- 
cit but  it  is  real  concern  for  the  future. 

Much  of  what  has  happened  is  not 
going  to  be  reversed.  There  are  a  lot  of 
Jobs  that  we  have  lost  that  are  never 
going  to  be  regained  and  we  should 
not  kid  anybody  about  that.  Dead  in- 
dustries are  not  going  to  be  resurrect- 
ed, and  adjustment  rightly  plays  a 
major  part  in  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 
Adjustment  is  the  proper  way  to  deal 
with  the  short  term,  but  salvaging  the 
long  term  wiU  be  the  core  of  our  work 
over  the  next  2  weeks.  This  will  mean 
doing  many  of  the  things  that  have 
been  proposed  under  the  umbrella  of 
competitiveness  from  committees 
other  than  Finance.  Most  of  these  pro- 
posals will  mean  a  larger  Government 
role  in  the  economy.  But  I  must  teU 
you  that  they  will  be  of  very  litUe  use 
imless  we  mount  an  all-out  assault  on 
trade  barriers  worldwide. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  seen  so 
far  is  many  years  of  benign  neglect  of 
the  international  economy  by  us.  The 
solution  has  to  be  to  change,  to  do 
things  differently  than  we  have  been 
doing.  The  administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  wants  a  trade  bill  that  will 
allow  them  to  do  exactly  what  they 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  6  years. 
That  was  their  strategy  on  the  1984 
trade  bill  and  it  worked  brilliantly. 
When  the  Senate  considered  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Trade  and  Tariff 
Act  of  1984  I  said  on  the  floor  that  we 
were  going  to  have  some  real  disap- 
pointments, and  what  I  said,  and  at 
some  lack  of  modesty  I  quote  myself: 

We  have  missed  a  golden  opportunity  to 
put  these  Issues  on  the  table,  to  Identify 
them,  as  problems  of  the  future  U  not  the 
present  and  to  signal  our  determination 
that  we  and  our  trading  partners  address 
them. 

The  problem  with  the  bUl  is  not  what  is  in 
It  but  rather  what  Is  missing  from  It.  We 
may  have  opened  the  door  to  more  Imports 
entering  this  country  and  done  little  to  pro- 
mote our  exports  over  the  resistance  of  our 
trading  partners,  but  real  free  trade  is  not 
that  one-way  street  into  this  country.  Free 
trade  is  a  collective  adherence  to  market 
principles  and  a  determination  to  abjure  the 
neomercantilism  that  plagu'is  the  interna- 
tional economic  system.  And  that  is  a  con- 
frontation we  have  skillfully  but  tragically 
postponed  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  rather  not 
have  had  to  say  it  but  these  comments 
have  proved  prophetic.  We  are  much 
worse  off  precisely  because  we  have 
continued  to  pursue  the  same  inappro- 
priate policies.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  more  of  the  same  is  not 
good  enough.  It  is  time  for  change, 
and  I  am  confident  the  Senate  will 
judge  this  bill  by  that  standard.  In  a 


number  of  areas  it  does  meet  that 
standard,  but  unfortunately  in  some  it 
does  not,  and  I  want  to  take  a  moment 
to  elaborate  on  some  of  the  serious 
shortcomings  in  the  legislation  before 
us. 

First,  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee once  again  misses  an  opportuni- 
ty to  attack  unfair  trade  practices 
more  aggressively  through  reform  of 
our  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  laws.  We  should  not  forget  the 
purpose  of  these  laws.  They  address 
unfair  trade.  That  is  to  say,  market- 
distorting  practices  nations  have  com- 
mitted not  to  engage  in  through  their 
signing  of  the  GATT  codes. 

It  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  these 
laws  are  not  punitive  statutes.  The 
duties  imposed  are  compensatory. 
They  are  designed  to  offset  the  effect 
of  market  distorting  practices,  no 
more,  no  less.  Thus,  these  laws  are  ul- 
timately market  reinforcing  because 
they  encourage  nations  not  to  subsi- 
dize and  companies  not  to  dump. 
Tightening  these  laws  tightens  market 
discipline  without  punitive  action 
against  offenders. 

Moreover,  each  of  these  statutes  re- 
quires an  injury  test.  In  other  words,  a 
finding  of  dimiping  or  subsidy  by  itself 
is  not  sufficient  to  permit  any  action 
except  in  the  relatively  infrequent 
case  of  a  subsidy  complaint  against  a 
country  that  has  not  signed  the  Subsi- 
dies Code.  The  International  Trade 
Commission  must  also  determine  that 
a  domestic  industry  has  been  material- 
ly injiu-ed  or  threatened  with  injury. 

The  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  laws  were  last  materially  rewrit- 
ten 8  years  ago  in  the  Trade  Act  of 
1979.  Since  then,  there  have  t>een  a 
growing  number  of  cases,  and  the 
system  has  become  routinized  as  a 
growing  body  of  lawyers  become  famil- 
iar with  it  and  leam  how  to  use  it  to 
their  clients'  advantage.  In  other 
words,  people  are  learning  how  to 
evade  these  laws.  The  practice  of  di- 
versionary dumping  is  one  very  good 
example.  This  is  neither  an  unusual 
nor  unexpected  development.  What 
would  be  unusual  would  be  our  failure 
to  respond  to  it.  So  we  need  to  plug 
loopholes  and  unintended  conse- 
quences in  the  law  that  have  been  dis- 
covered and  exploited  over  the  past  8 
years. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  routinely  op- 
posed any  advances  in  these  laws  on 
the  grounds  that  in  some  way  such 
proposals  violate  GATT  rules.  I  be- 
lieve that  objection  is  simply  wrong 
and  that  even  a  ctirsory  reading  of  the 
applicable  codes  will  demonstrate  it. 
Unfortunately,  the  committee  never 
had  the  chance  to  consider  or  debate 
this  issue  at  any  great  length,  having 
been  presented  with  a  fait  accompli 
based  on  a  onesided  presentation  of 
the  argument. 


Let  me  say  a  word  about  diversion- 
ary dumping.  One  particularly  impor- 
tant part  of  this  evasion  problem  is  di- 
versionary dimiping.  It  occurs  when 
products  that  are  sold  at  dumped 
prices  are  further  processed  in  an- 
other country  and  are  used  in  that 
coimtry  as  components  in  further 
downstream  products.  Let  me  cite  a 
few  areas  where  diversion  is  a  prob- 
lem. Let  me  take  one  example  that 
should  make  it  rather  clear.  Some 
years  ago  Japanese  producers  of  fibers 
were  determined  to  be  dumping  and 
an  18-  to  29-percent  dumping  margin 
was  assessed. 

In  order  to  avoid  those  dumping 
duties  on  spun  acrylic  yam,  that  fiber 
was  shipped  to  a  less-developed  South- 
east Asian  country  and  processed  into 
yam.  The  yam  was  then  exix>rted  to 
the  United  States  as  a  product  of  a 
less-developed  country  eligible  for 
duty-free  treatment.  The  result,  a 
product  sold  at  less  than  fair  market 
value  was  simply  transshipped  to  an- 
other country,  where  a  relatively 
minor  operation  was  performed  upon 
it,  and  then  the  product  was  reshipped 
to  this  country. 

At  the  present  time,  our  trade  laws 
do  not  reach  such  a  practice,  particu- 
larly if  the  practice  involves  so-called 
unrelated  parties.  Much  of  the  diver- 
sionary dumping  that  takes  place  does 
involve  imrelated  parties,  exploiting  a 
major  loophole  in  our  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  examples  of  those  kinds  of  di- 
versionary dumping,  involving  screw 
machine  products,  forgings,  roller 
bcMlngs,  steel,  cold  finished  steel  bar, 
and  a  number  of  other  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  as  follows: 

Japanese  fiber  producers  have  sought  to 
avoid  dumping  duties  on  spun  acrylic  jram 
of  between  18  and  29  percent  by  shipping 
raw  fiber  to  less  developed  Southeast  Asian 
countries  for  processing  into  jram.  The  yam 
was  then  exported  to  the  n.S.  as  a  product 
of  the  IjE>C,  eligible  for  duty-free  treatment. 

Imports  of  screw  machine  products,  which 
are  made  from  steel  bar,  have  Increased 
about  50  percent  since  1979. 

Imports  of  nine  key  categories  of  forgings 
have  increased  by  almost  75  i>ercent  since 
1981. 

Imports  of  ball  and  roller  bearings  have 
increased  by  over  25  percent  above  the 
1978-1M3  average;  and 

Overall,  the  steel  content  of  VS.  imports 
Increased  135  percent  from  li>77  to  1984. 

Diversion  is  becoming  more  serious  in 
other  areas.  For  example: 

The  EHiropean  Community  more  than 
doubled  Its  shipments  of  cold  finished  bar 
when  restraints  were  placed  on  that  prod- 
uct's raw  material,  hot  rolled  bar. 

A  nimiber  of  schemes  have  surfaced  re- 
cently in  which  steel  from  countries  under 
quota  agreements  is  to  be  diverted  for  proc- 
essing in  nonagreement  countries. 

A  1983  dumping  duty  of  9.79  percent  on 
cartMm  steel  wire  rod  from  Trinidad  and 


Tobago  was  evaded  by  shlppinc  the  wire  rod 
to  the  Bahamas  for  processing  into  wire. 

Korean  producers  of  photo  ^itwrnf  are  at- 
tempting to  avoid  paying  dumping  dutlea  of 
over  60  percent  by,  *mnng  other  »HtT»g« 
shipping  components  to  other  countries  for 
assembly. 

Mr.  Hi3NZ.  Mr.  President,  the  origi- 
nal diversionary  dumping  provision  in 
S.  490  before  the  committee  changed 
it  would  have  allowed  the  use  of  con- 
structed value  analysis.  That  is  a  tech- 
nique the  Commerce  Department  uses 
for  figuring  the  mariiet  value  of  alleg- 
edly dumped  products.  The  bill  would 
have  aUowed  that  to  be  used  in  cases 
where  it  was  alleged  that  a  manufac- 
turer had  purchased,  at  a  price  leas 
than  foreign  market  value,  materials 
he  ships  to  the  United  States,  and 
such  inputs  or  major  components  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  prod- 
uct. 

In  the  interests  of  admlnistrability, 
that  provision  would  have  mjplied  only 
in  cases  where  the  inputs  themselves 
are  subject  to  an  outstanding  U.S. 
dumping  order  or  are  covered  by  a  sus- 
pension agreement  or  voluntary  re- 
straint. In  concluding  the  constructed 
value  of  the  finished  product,  the 
margin  of  dumping  on  the  input  would 
be  factored  in.  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment would  use  the  best  available 
evidence.  Respondents  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  evidence 
and  cost  figures.  Additional  time 
would  be  provided  for  this  kind  of  in- 
vestigation, and  a  number  of  qualify- 
ing conditions  would  have  to  be  met. 

I  spell  that  out  to  illustrate  that  this 
provision  was  carefully  thotight  out,  is 
very  reasonable  and  quite  workable. 

In  addition,  the  original  provision 
also  authorized  monitoring  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission  of  in- 
creases in  imports  of  downstream 
products  likely  to  be  vehicles  for  diver- 
sion. It  is  my  Judgment,  as  well  as  that 
of  others,  that  the  proposal  I  have  de- 
scribed is  fully  consistent  with  current 
GATT  rules. 

The  dumping  code  expressly  permits 
the  use  of  constructed  value  where 
there  is  a  compensatory  arrangement 
between  the  exporter  and  a  third 
party.  That  is  article  2,  paragraph  5.  A 
dumped  price  is  clearly  such  a  com- 
pensatory arrangement.  The  con- 
structed value  method  involves  a  cal- 
culation of  the  cost  of  production 
based  on  factor  inputs,  and  it  allows 
Commerce  to  disregard  any  compo- 
nent cost  that  does  not  fairly  reflect 
the  true  cost  of  that  particular  input. 
Obviously,  that  would  be  the  situation 
in  a  case  of  diversionary  dumping. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
objected  to  this  provision  in  S.  490: 
and.  as  I  mentioned,  it  was  dropped 
from  the  bill.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  committee  did  not  take  the  time  to 
examine  the  administration's  argu- 
ments that  this  was  somehow  contrary 
to  OATT,  because  those  arguments  do 
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not  itand  up  to  analysis.  I  wlU  go  into 
thfai  matter  In  more  detail  at  a  later 
Ume. 

The  administration's  objection  i^ 
pean  to  be  based  on  the  code's  re- 
quirement that  the  price  of  the  Im- 
ported finished  product  be  compared 
with  a  "like"  product  for  sale  in  the 
producer's  home  market.  Under  the 
(Hlflnal  8.  490  provision,  that  is  exact- 
ly the  comparison  that  would  be  made. 
The  price  to  the  U.S.  purchaser  of  the 
end  product  will  be  compared  to  the 
constructed  value  of  a  like  end  product 
sole  in  the  country  of  manufacture. 
This  is  the  classic  "applee-to-apples" 
cixnparison.  All  diversionary  dimiping 
means  is  calculating  the  value  of  the 
like  end  product  on  the  basis  of  the 
true  value  of  its  inputs,  including  any 
dumped  components.  Not  to  make 
that  calculation  is  to  give  our  trading 
partners  a  license  to  evade  our  laws. 

These  objections  are  unfortunate  be- 
cause they  illustrate  the  administra- 
tion's misunderstanding  and  poor 
grasps  of  trade  issues  and  realities, 
and  because  the  result  has  been  to 
leave  a  major  hole  tn  our  unfair  trade 
practice  laws.  And  we  have  learned  by 
painful  experience  over  the  past  few 
years  how  easily  and  quickly  those 
holes  can  be  exploited. 

The  committee's  decision  to  replace 
diversionary  dumping  primarily  with  a 
retooled  version  of  the  administra- 
tion's anticircumvention  proposals  was 
also  ill-advised.  The  original  adminis- 
tration proposal  was  virtually  useless 
since  it  was  limited  only  to  related 
party  transactions  and  had  a  number 
of  other  constraints  that  effectively 
excluded  most  of  the  diversionary 
dumping  activity  now  occurring.  The 
version  ultimately  adopted  was  broad- 
ened marginally  from  the  original,  pri- 
marily by  dropping  the  related  parties 
restriction,  although  it  is  maintained 
as  a  "factor"  to  be  considered.  Ehren  so, 
the  provision  remains  only  a  modest 
and  partial  step  that  will  be  inad- 
equate in  dealing  with  this  growing 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  discuss  some  other  imfalr 
trade  practice  issues. 

With  respect  to  them.  I  have  to  say 
that  the  bill  is  more  notable  for  its 
omissions  than  its  inclusions. 

Proposals  for  a  private  right  of 
action  in  dumping  cases  were  not  in- 
cluded, and  a  multiple  offenders  provi- 
sion was  so  heavily  compromised  that 
it  bears  lltUe  or  no  resemblance  to  the 
originaL  While  some  minor  matters  on 
sham  transactions.  90-day  review  au- 
thority, subsidies  code  commitments. 
and  critical  circumstances  have  been 
included;  on  the  whole,  the  commit- 
tee's product  falls  to  address  the 
major  problems  of  current  law. 

The  provision  on  critical  circum- 
stances has  some  potential  to  be  useful 
because  it  makes  clear  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  can  find  and  de- 


clare critical  circumstances  prior  to  a 
preliminary  determination  of  dumping 
or  subsidization.  Even  though  action 
would  not  be  taken  until  later.  Just  the 
announcement  of  the  Intention  to 
impose  such  remedies  should  have  a 
trade  stabilizing  effect  that  would 
help  prevent  import  surges. 

The  committee  addressed  the  injury 
question  by  adopting  language  already 
in  the  House  bill.  This  was  probably  a 
wise  procedure,  since  it  should 
produce  a  common  legislative  history 
and  lessen  the  opportunities  for  the 
International  Trade  Commission  to 
find  ambiguities  in  the  law.  This  lan- 
guage is  in  part  intended  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  Congress'  intention  with 
respect  to  injury  determinations  and  is 
a  reflection  of  congressional  frustra- 
tion with  the  efforts  of  some  Commis- 
sioners to  so  reinterpret  the  law 
through  the  use  of  alternative  criteria 
as  to  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
law  not  Just  unworkable  but  unrecog- 
nizable. 

In  its  work  on  injury,  the  committee 
did  not  deal  with  the  cumulation  ques- 
tion, although  the  House  did  so.  A 
recent  decision  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit,  Bingham 
versus  Taylor,  makes  clear  that  the 
Commission  must  cross-cumulate  in 
dimiping  and  subsidy  cases.  This 
should  finally  stop  the  refusal  of  some 
Commissioners  to  adhere  to  the  same 
finding  by  a  lower  court.  The  House 
language,  I  would  point  out,  however, 
is  marred  by  the  inclusion  of  an  excep- 
tion for  negligible  imports,  a  term 
which  some  would  no  doubt  improper- 
ly stretch  to  extremes.  I  hope  that  this 
unfortimate  phrasing  can  be  corrected 
In  conference. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  comments  have 
been  made  earlier  today  about  amend- 
ments in  the  bill  to  the  section  of  our 
trade  law  known  as  section  201.  The 
amendments  in  the  bill  are  generally 
modeled  after  legislation  I  first  intro- 
duced in  1983— namely,  S.  849,  the  In- 
dustrial Revltalization  Act.  The 
premise  of  that  bill  was  simply  that 
when  an  industry  comes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  import  relief,  assuming 
that  there  is  injury,  there  needs  to  be 
a  quid  pro  quo  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  Government  that  wlU  ben- 
efit the  consumer,  the  industry,  and 
our  Nation  and,  in  effect,  result  in  a 
plan  or  individual  company  commit- 
ments to  take  steps  to  adjust  to  the 
new  competitive  conditions. 

In  other  words,  we  want  to  be  sure 
that  when  we  do  grant  import  relief 
consistent  with  article  19,  the  so-called 
adjustment  provision  of  the  GAIT, 
the  benefits  of  that  protection— and 
protection  it  is,  of  a  temporary 
nature— do  not  simply  flow  to  the  con- 
stitutents  of  the  company  or  the  In- 
dustry that  is  getting  that  benefit.  We 
want  to  end  up  with  a  company  or  in- 
dustry that  is  far  more  competitive  at 
the  end  than  at  the  outset. 


So  we  look  for  that  kind  of  quid  pro 
quo  to  include  improvements  in  pro- 
ductivity for  the  restoration  of  com- 
petitiveness or,  alternatively,  a  shift  of 
resources  into  other  Itinds  of  activities, 
possibly  different  product  lines  in  the 
same  sector,  even  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent industry,  or,  in  some  cases,  simply 
a  reduction  or  shutdown  of  production 
capacity,  if  that  is  aU  that  can  be 
achieved. 

(Mr.  ADAMS  assimied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  committee  has 
retained  some  of  the  basic  elements  of 
my  approach,  although  the  committee 
has  weakened  both  the  quid  and  the 
quo  somewhat.  The  President  is  no 
longer  as  locked  into  import  relief  as 
he  ought  to  be,  and  the  industry- 
labor  and  management— is  no  longer 
necessarily  obligated  to  work  together 
to  develop  and  agree  on  an  industry- 
wide adjustment  plan.  Despite  this 
weakening,  there  may  well  be  a  fur- 
ther attempt,  an  amendment  to 
weaken  this  quid  pro  quo  further  by 
drastically  increasing  the  President's 
discretion.  Mr.  President,  I  Intent  to 
vigorously  oppose  any  such  amend- 
ment if  it  is  offered,  and  I  will  address 
the  bill's  section  201  provisions  in 
greater  detail  at  that  time. 

At  this  time  I  would  simply  point 
out  that  this  provision  is  in  fulfillment 
of  and  consistent  with  our  obligations 
imder  GATT  article  XIX,  which  ac- 
Icnowledges  the  right  of  a  country  to 
impose  temporary  import  relief  to  fa- 
cilitate adjustment.  Taking  action 
under  this  statute  does  not  violate  any 
international  rules  or  obligations,  but 
it  does  provide  an  opportunity  to  act 
positively  on  behalf  of  import-impact- 
ed industries.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  very  important  step  forward.  As 
we  have  discovered  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  in  a  growing  number  of 
cases  industries  are  coming  directly  to 
Congress  for  relief  because  they  don't 
see  much  understanding  of  their  prob- 
lems in  either  current  law  or  the  ad- 
ministration's record.  That  is  a  course 
of  action  we  should  seek  to  avoid 
whether  it  involves  large  industries  or 
small,  but  we  can  only  avoid  it  if  we 
have  GATT-consistent  laws  that  pro- 
vide constructive  and  viable  adjust- 
ment alternatives.  The  section  201 
provisions  of  S.  490  are  in  that  catego- 
ry, and  I  hope  Senators  will  support 
them. 

AOVKXSARIAL  TRADE 

S.  490  deals  only  in  passing  with 
what  the  committee  and  others  have 
begun  to  refer  to  as  adversarial  trade. 
Adversarial  trade  is,  I  think,  short- 
hand for  the  mercantilist  practices  of 
other  nations  that  deny  their  trading 
partners  equal  access  to  their  markets 
while  they  exploit  access  to  our 
market  to  the  fullest.  Those  mercantil- 
ist economics  have  through  their  prac- 
tices upset  the  global  balance  of  trade 


that  would  be  achieved  if  the  laws  of 
comparative  advantage  were  allowed 
to  prevail.  Instead,  they  artificially 
create  comparative  advantage  by  pro- 
tecting and  subsidizing  their  Infant  in- 
dustries until  they  are  large  enough  to 
laimch  global  search  and  destroy  mis- 
sions against  competitors. 

The  chief  offender  in  this  regard  is 
and  has  been  Japan,  although  other 
newly  Industrializing  countries  on  the 
Pacific  rim  have  learned,  and  they 
have  learned  well  from  the  former's 
highly  successful  example. 

The  committee  discussed  this  prob- 
lem at  some  length,  flnaUy  deciding 
not  to  take  any  action.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  issue  will  be  raised  on  the 
floor  in  some  form,  and  I  expect  to  dis- 
cuss it  at  greater  length  at  that  time. 
At  this  point  let  me  simply  say  that 
the  appropriate  approach,  in  my  judg- 
ment, ought  to  meet  the  following  cri- 
teria: 

First,  it  ought  to  be  based  on  foreign 
barriers  to  U.S.  access,  not  only  on  the 
size  of  the  bilateral  deficit; 

Second,  it  ought  to  be  based  on  fa- 
voring a  remedy  that  is  an  opening  of 
Japanese  or  other  markets  to  United 
States  products,  a  trade  expanding 
remedy;  and 

Third,  it  should  be  action-forcing; 
that  is.  it  will  lead  to  concrete  results 
rather  than  more  negotiations. 

It  is  my  hope  we  will  find  agreement 
on  such  an  approach  before  we  move 
to  third  reading  of  this  legislation, 
on,  SBCTJRmr  act 
Finally,  S.  490  is  deeply  and  serious- 
ly marred  by  the  inclusion  on  the  last 
day  of  markup  with  no  notice  of  a  spe- 
cial interest  item  for  the  oil  industry. 
This  provision  contains  one  of  the 
broadest  grants  of  legislative  author- 
ity to  the  Executive  that  the  Congress 
has  ever  seen.  Stripped  of  its  rhetori- 
cal gloss,  it  provides  that  when  a  se- 
lected level  of  oil  imports  is  likely  to 
be  breached,  probably  50  percent,  the 
President  must  submit  an  energy  plan 
to  the  Congress.  That  plan  can  con- 
tain virtually  anything  he  wants,  not 
Just  an  oil  import  fee.  but  mandatory 
conservation  measures,  gas  rationing, 
tax  law  changes,  even  an  entire  eco- 
nomic and  deregulation  program 
having  little  or  nothing  to  do  directly 
or  indirectly  with  energy.  If  Congress 
fails  to  act  on  this  program  in  90  days, 
if  we  do  not  do  anything  in  that  time 
period,  it  becomes  law  without  con- 
gressional approval. 

Mr.  President,  imagine  that  the 
President  sends  down  a  tax  proposal 
or  a  regulatory  proposal,  and  we  do 
nothing  and  it  becomes  law.  It  makes 
no  difference  that  we  did  not  act. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  wheth- 
er any  actions  are  warranted  solely  on 
account  of  oil  Imports  reaching  a  spec- 
ified level,  the  proposal  would  literally 
surrender  lawmaking  authority  to  the 
President  and  would  do  it  in  an  area  of 
direct  and  major  consequence  to  large 


segments  of  the  American  economy.  I 
strongly  oppose  personally  an  oU 
Import  fee— the  most  likely  outcome 
of  this  bill— but  I  oppose  even  more 
strongly  still  the  notion  that  Congress 
should  cede  its  constitutional  right  to 
act  explicitly  on  these  matters.  This  is 
a  dangerous  provision,  not  Just  from 
the  standpoint  of  sound  and  carefully 
developed  energy  policy,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  and  I  hope  the  full  Senate 
will  reject  it  decisively. 

COHCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  this  bill  represents  a  major 
step  forward  is  that  for  the  first  time 
it  elevates  trade  policy  to  a  central 
role  in  administration  decision 
making. 

One  of  the  frustrations  for  those  of 
us  who  follow  trade  policy  issues  close- 
ly is  the  regvdarity  with  which  they 
are  thrown  out  the  window  In  pursuit 
of  other  objectives,  nearly  always  la- 
beled "national  security"  or  "foreign 
policy."  It  is  no  secret,  for  example, 
that  for  years  the  current  administra- 
tion resisted  taking  any  strong  action 
against  Japan  because  the  prevailing 
view  in  the  higher  coimclls  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  that  we  needed  the 
Japanese  as  a  firm  ally  in  the  Pacific, 
wanted  them  to  Increase  their  share  of 
their  defense  burden,  and  did  not  want 
to  do  anything  that  would  increase  the 
distance  between  us. 

Ultimately,  Japan's  refusal  to  open 
its  markets  and  its  continuing  predato- 
ry activities  in  our  market  became  so 
obvious,  egregious,  and  harmful  to  our 
economy  that  even  the  most  diehard 
of  bureaucrats  has  had  to  shift  posi- 
tion, as  witnessed  in  the  semiconduc- 
tor case.  Of  course,  the  ongoing  battle 
over  rolling  back  that  retaliation  dem- 
onstrates that  the  bureaucratic  war 
with  Japan  continues,  but  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time,  the  trade  policy 
side  has  won  one. 

We  will  also  face  this  kind  of  issue 
on  the  Senate  floor,  I  expect.  There 
may  be  an  amendment  that  would  pro- 
vide favored  treatment  for  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  under  our 
unfair  trade  laws,  not  for  any  trade 
policy  or  economic  policy  reason,  but 
because  some  people  want  to  improve 
political  relations  with  them  for  for- 
eign policy  reasons.  The  Chinese  are 
very  sldllful;  they  are  very  bright,  and 
they  have  quickly  figured  out  that 
their  price  for  such  improvement 
should  be  improved  economic  rela- 
tions, which  to  them  means  selling 
more  here,  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
dumi}ed,  subsidized,  or  fraudulently 
entered  in  violation  of  our  bilateral 
textile  agreement.  The  amendment 
that  we  might  face  would  throw  trade 
policy  to  the  winds  when  the  Chinese 
have  their  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the 
proper  objective— the  economic 
bottom  line. 


We  also  may  face  amendments  to 
provide  f uther  favorable  treatment  for 
the  CBI  countries  by  providing  various 
exemptions  from  the  reach  of  our 
trade  laws. 

All  these  amendments,  however  well- 
intentioned  they  may  be,  contribute  to 
the  erosion  of  the  multilateral  trading 
system  and  the  erosion  of  market  prin- 
ciples by  saying,  quite  simply,  that  for 
other  reasons  some  nations  do  not 
have  to  play  according  to  the  rules. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  amendment  that  this  Senator 
intends  to  oppose  just  as  vigorously  as 
he  knows  how.  We  cannot  expect  the 
administration  to  put  trade  policy  in  a 
primary  role  if  the  Congress  does  not 
do  so  as  well.  If  we  believe  In  a  market 
system,  if  we  believe  in  multilateral 
trading  rules  and  the  GATT,  then  we 
have  to  be  prepared  to  defend  those 
principles  regardless  of  short-term 
pressures,  because  the  long-term  bene- 
fit to  the  global  economy,  not  Just  our- 
selves, will  be  much  greater. 

The  legislation  before  us  that  was 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
with  some  important  exceptions,  and  I 
have  outlined  those  exceptions,  does  a 
good  Job  of  reinforcing  those  princi- 
ples and  Is  designed,  as  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  has  stated 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  to  ensure 
the  primacy  of  trade  policy  in  the 
high  councils  of  our  Government.  We 
should  support  that  approach  and 
should  not  be  deceived  by  amend- 
ments that  offer  short  term  favorable 
treatment  at  the  sacrifice  of  larger 
principles. 

Finally,  and  I  do  mean  finally,  on  a 
more  general  note,  I  cannot  help  but 
recall  that  our  work  on  the  trade  bills 
of  1979  and  1984  featured  dire  predic- 
tions of  protectionism,  retaliation,  and 
^unadmlnistrability.  We  will  no  doubt 
hear  the  same  charges  about  this  bill. 
We  will  hear  them  no  matter  what  we 
do.  Yet,  the  system  has  survived  the 
changes  we  made  In  1979,  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy has  coped  with  these  earlier 
changes.  Unfortunately,  we  have  long 
since  reached  the  point  where  the 
system  that  we  established  in  1979  Is 
failing  us,  because  trade  distorting 
practices  rather  than  decreasing  have 
significantly  increased. 

But  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  It 
is  not  only  we  in  the  Congress  that 
need  this  bill.  The  administration, 
though  it  makes  the  same  complaints 
about  every  trade  bill,  nonetheless 
needs  this  bill.  It  is  critical  to  its  trade 
policy  as  well,  largely  because  of  the 
negotiating  authority  the  legislation 
provides.  By  providing  that  authority 
for  the  new  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions, the  bill  reaffirms  the  open  trad- 
ing system  and  Congress'  commitment 
to  it,  thus  significantly  enhancing  the 
administration's  credibility  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table. 
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The  country  needs  this  bill,  Mr. 
President.  The  administration  needs 
the  negotiating  authority.  What  the 
country  does  not  need  is  another  bill 
that  changes  nothing,  like  the  1984 
legislation. 

This  legislation  gives  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  redress  our  1984  failure  and  in 
the  process  create  a  more  open 
market-oriented  trading  system.  That 
is  good  for  us  and  good  for  everyone 
else  as  well.  It  is  what  free  trade  is  aU 
about.  What  the  Senate  should  resist 
is  the  arguments  of  those  who  believe 
that  free  trade  is  a  one-way  street  that 
opens  our  markets  to  others  with  no 
concern  about  their  markets  being 
open  to  us.  As  the  debate  proceeds.  I 
will  urge  Senators  to  Judge  the  bill 
and  amendments  to  it  by  the  standard 
I  described  at  the  beginning  of  these 
remarks;  namely,  does  this  bill  make 
any  real  change  in  the  status  quo? 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.     ORASSLET     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  we  have  had  an  opportimity 
for  a  couple  of  hours  to  listen  to  some 
fairly  long  speeches.  I  think  that 
speaks  to  the  importance  of  the  issue. 
But  I  also  think  it  has  something  to 
say  about  the  price  that  we  in  the 
100th  Congress  pay  for  the  fact  that 
trade  has  been  too  long  neglected  by 
this  body. 

Now,  all  that  pent  up  feeling  is 
coming  out  in  very  good  statements  by 
our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  by  people  who  favor  a  very 
strong  bill  and  I  think  by  some  who 
feel  no  bill  at  aU  would  be  better. 

You  wlU  remember  that  when  the 
100th  Congress  convened  in  January, 
everyone  was  taking  about  "competi- 
tiveness." That  was  the  "buzzword"  at 
that  time.  Now,  6  months  later,  it 
seems  like  that  buzzword  has  shifted 
to  what  we  have  all  been  referring  to 
aroimd  here  as  protectionism.  I  know 
aU  these  words  mean  different  things 
in  the  way  each  user  brings  them  out, 
but  it  is  still  important  to  note  some 
shift  in  the  debate  and  the  use  of  the 
vocabulary  during  the  last  6  months. 

With  our  trade  deficit  topping  the 
$170  billion  mark,  it  is  not  surprising, 
Mr.  President,  that  support  for  free 
trade,  open  trade,  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it,  has  wanned  considerably. 
And  it  has  not  just  happened  in  the 
last  6  months. 

What  is  most  commonly  heard  in 
Washington  today  is  that  we  cannot 
compete  with  low-wage  countries  and 
that  an  unlevel  playing  field  currently 
exists  for  the  United  States.  This  legis- 
lation, of  course,  is  attempting  to  deal 
with  all  those  matters. 

As  our  trade  deficit  mounts,  we  are 
approaching  a  real  crossroads  in  trade. 
And.  to  some  extent,  what  we  do  on 
this  trade   bill   is  going  to  have   an 


effect  on  whether  the  world  drifts  fur- 
ther down  the  road  of  protectionism 
or  we  pursue  a  more  open  world  econo- 
my—whether or  not  the  European  and 
Japanese  communities  will  accept 
greater  responsibility  commensurate 
with  their  growing  and  economic 
power  and.  whether  or  not  we  can 
evolve  with  our  trading  partners  a 
soimd  international  monetary  system. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  under- 
stand the  linkage  between  our  trade 
deficit  and  our  Federal  budget  deficit. 
For  clearly,  our  trade  deficit  wUl  not 
shrink  much  imless  the  imbalance  be- 
tween American  spending  and  produc- 
tion is  corrected.  I  know  that  there  are 
some  that  would  say  there  is  no  link- 
age. I  think,  though,  that  the  majority 
of  comments  on  this  floor  today  have 
admitted  such  a  linkage. 

I  think  in  terms  of  agriculture.  Will 
a  trade  bill  reaUy  help  my  State  con- 
tinue to  export  40  percent  of  our  agri- 
culture products  that  we  have  to 
export  for  our  economic  prosperity?  I 
don't  think  so.  I  look  at  the  budget 
deficit  and  I  see  two  things— lower  in- 
terest rates  and  keeping  a  stabilized 
low  dollar— as  being  two  things  that 
are  more  helpful  to  the  economy  in 
my  State,  exporting  as  it  is  and  cap- 
ital-intensive as  it  is,  to  bring  prosperi- 
ty to  agriculture. 

A  trade  bill  is  going  to  help  some 
with  agriculture  as  we  use  this  vehicle 
to  send  a  signal  to  our  trading  part- 
ners and  competitors  that  we  have  got 
to  have  multilateral  negotiations  to 
reduce  the  trade  barriers  that  exist. 
Obviously,  that  is  very  essential  to  the 
agriculture  community  in  the  upper 
Midwest  and  to  my  State. 

Every  dollar  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment borrows  reduces  the  size  of 
our  savings  pool  from  which  D.S.  com- 
panies can  borrow.  When  our  firms 
cannot  borrow,  they  can't  modernize. 
They  cannot  adjust  to  the  new  com- 
petitive forces  in  the  world  market 
and  hence,  they  cannot  stay  competi- 
tive with  imports  here  at  home. 

That  is  still  pretty  basic  economics, 
but  it  is  very  much  related  to  the 
budget  problems  that  this  Congress 
faces.  Government  borrowing  has  kept 
our  interest  rates  high  and,  combined 
with  the  shortage  of  capital  for  invest- 
ment, that  has  in  turn  made  the 
United  States  very  attractive  for  for- 
eign lenders.  And  heavy  borrowing, 
combined  with  that  trade  deficit,  made 
us  a  debtor  nation,  the  world's  largest 
today.  And,  of  course,  that  all  has  hap- 
pened virtually  overnight. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  report 
that  came  out  in  the  1971  Williams 
Commission  on  trade.  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues  to  consider  what  was  said  in 
1971  and  see  if  it  does  not  sound  very 
familiar  compared  with  the  trade 
problems  of  today.  I  would  quote: 

There  are  unmlst&kable  signs  in  the 
United  States  of  a  developing  crisis  of  confi- 


dence in  the  (American  economic)  system. 
The  crisis  is  reflected  In: 

(1)  Mounting  prenure  for  import  restric- 
tions as  foreign  made  textiles,  clothing. 
shoes,  steel,  electronics  and  autos  penetrate 
our  market; 

(2)  Growing  demands  for  retaliation 
against  foreign  measures,  which  place 
American  products  at  a  disadvantage  In 
markets  abroad; 

(3)  Growing  concern  that  we  have  not  re- 
ceived full  value  for  tariff  concession  made 
over  the  years  because  foreign  coiuitries 
have  found  other  ways,  besides  tariffs,  of 
impeding  our  access  to  their  markets; 

(4)  Labor's  contention  that  our  corpora- 
tions, through  their  operations  abroad,  are 
exporting  jobs; 

(5)  A  sense  of  frustration  with  our  persist- 
ent balance-of-payments  deficit  and  a  feel- 
ing that  other  countries  are  not  doing 
enough  to  make  the  international  monetary 
system  work;  and 

(6)  An  Increasing  concern  that  our  foreign 
economic  policy  has  failed  our  economic  in- 
terest, while  giving  too  much  weight  to  for- 
eign policy. 

"Over  hanging  these  doubts  is  the  belief 
that  we  have  lacked  priorities  and  organiza- 
tion; that  responsibilities  in  the  executive 
branch  have  been  unclear  and  fragmented; 
that  Congress  and  the  private  sector  have 
not  been  brought  into  the  policymaking 
process;  that  no  effective  machinery  exist 
for  integrating  a  coherent  foreign  economic 
policy." 

This  quote  is  not  from  the  debates 
that  have  gone  on  this  very  day  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  or  2  months  ago  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body,  but  these 
argimients  were  made  in  1971  by  the 
Williams  Commission  report  to  the 
Congress,  as  they  saw  the  problems  of 
international  trade  and  the  problems 
it  brought  to  the  American  economy 
in  the  1960s. 

So,  here  we  are  in  1987,  16  years 
later,  with  the  very  same  problems, 
whether  they  be  economic,  whether 
they  be  from  the  economic  sector,  as 
far  as  our  economy  is  concerned;  or 
whether  they  be  problems  with  regard 
to  the  way  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment works:  we  can  look  to  the  WU- 
liams  Commission  and  say  that,  you 
Icnow,  the  problems  presented  then 
have  not  been  dealt  with  effectively, 
or,  if  they  were  dealt  with  then,  obvi- 
ously they  have  evolved  right  back  to 
square  1  now. 

Of  course,  I  think  it  is  partly  be- 
cause we,  in  Government,  not  Just  past 
Congresses,  but  past  administrations, 
both  Republican  and  Democrat,  have 
failed  to  learn  anything  from  history. 

What  is  needed  now,  is  for  this  Con- 
gress to  start  solving  these  problems 
and  not  to  keep  repeating  past  mis- 
takes. As  a  part  of  this  body  I  have  at 
least  a  vote  here  and  a  voice  and  an 
opportunity  to  do  something.  I  hope 
we  do  not  point  the  finger  down  the 
street  alone,  but  I  hope  that  we  learn 
from  those  mistakes  that  were  not 
adequately  corrected  16  years  ago. 

America  can  only  be  competitive  in 
the  world  conununity  if  we  ail  work  to- 
gether, from  business  to  labor,  agricul- 
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ture  to  academla,  and  even  all  levels  of 
government— State  and  local  as  well  as 
the  Federal  Government;  but,  most 
important,  in  the  multilateral  negotia- 
tions that  are  going  on  in  the  GATT 
talks;  also  in  the  congressional  debate. 
In  the  search  for  a  sound  economic 
policy  generally,  we  have  to  make 
those  efforts  that  get  at  the  root 
causes  of  these  trade  problems. 

The  problems  loom  large,  but  so, 
too,  does  the  potential  for  success. 

Americans  have  the  ingenuity,  re- 
sources, and  determination  to  succeed. 
It  Just  takes  us  a  little  longer  to  wake 
up  to  where  the  competition  is  coming 
from  and  to  recognize  that  competi- 
tion. But  we  are  slowly  turning,  at 
least  in  the  private  sector,  to  meeting 
these  needs.  Can  we  do  it  in  this  public 
body,  to  meet  the  competition,  as  far 
as  the  policy  changes  we  need  to 
make? 

All  we  really  need  is  that  commit- 
ment to  decisively  attack  the  issues 
and  move  this  country  back  to  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  world  econo- 
my. Clearly,  given  the  magnitude  of  a 
$170  billion  trade  deficit,  reversing 
tnis  problem  will  not  be  easy  and  will 
not  happen  overnight.  For  this  reason, 
an  effective  trade  policy  must  start 
with  a  reversal  of  Federal  Government 
overspending  and  also  hold  protection- 
ist measures  at  bay  as  we  debate  the 
trade  legislation  currently  before  us 
today. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  490  as  first  introduced  and 
then  finally  passed  out  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  it  will  be  my  intention  to 
support  many  of  the  changes  it  makes 
in  existing  law.  Others  wiU  make  at- 
tempts to  water  down  these  provisions. 
Still  others  will  attempt  to  add  provi- 
sions that  do  nothing  for  our  trade  im- 
balance or  to  enhance  the  biU's  overall 
objectives.  My  support  for  the  bill  in 
the  final  analysis  will  clearly  be  predi- 
cated on  how  it  demonstrates  its  intol- 
erance to  violations  of  trade  laws 
while  at  the  same  time  improving 
access  to  foreign  markets  now  closed 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  found 
its  birth  in  a  nonpartisan  environ- 
ment. I  feel  very  strongly  about  that, 
as  I  saw  a  Republican  trade  bill  evolve 
last  September,  or  through  last 
summer,  and  then  because  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  White  House  not  find  its 
way  out  of  committee.  Then  I  see  the 
Democrats  take  over  this  Senate  and  I 
see  a  great  deal  of  cooperation  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats  on 
the  Finance  Committee  to  bring  this 
bill  out— ana  that  is  good.  Not  Just 
good  from  the  standpoint  that  maybe 
we  can  get  a  better  bill  out,  but,  as  we 
are  trying  to  send  signals  around  the 
world  that  this  Congress  is  committed 
to  no  longer  being  a  paper  tiger  in  for- 
eign trade,  in  international  competi- 
tiveness. In  the  past  decade  and  a  half, 
beating  our  chests  and  saying:  If  you 


do  not.  country  X,  stop  your  dumping 
or  if  you  do  not  stop  your  subsidy,  we 
are  going  to  retalitate,  and  never  re- 
taliating—that has  sent  a  signal  that 
America  really  did  not  mean  business 
in  promoting  free  trade.  We  were 
going  to  allow  protectionism  to  contin- 
ue to  expand  around  the  world. 

But  now,  with  the  bipartisan  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  I 
think  we  can  send  a  much  stronger 
signal  to  the  rest  of  the  world  so  that 
the  negotiating  environment  of 
GATT,  that  has  been  the  process  since 
World  War  II,  will  help  us  solve  these 
problems,  hopefully,  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table— and  through  cooperation 
and  not  through  confrontation. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  all  my  col- 
leagues that  we  have  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity here  to  send  a  signal  for 
tearing  down  the  walls  of  protection- 
ism that  we  have  built  up  aroimd  the 
world,  so  that  we  have  the  expanding 
world  economic  pie  that  Senator 
Gramm  talked  about,  so  that  we  have 
more  for  each  one  of  the  people  on  the 
face  of  this  Earth  and  the  growing 
world  population. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  today  begins  consideration 
of  S.  1420,  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of 
1987.  In  my  view  there  is  not  doubt 
that  this  will  be  the  single  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  that  we  will 
consider  during  this  session. 

Since  1983,  when  the  national  eco- 
nomic recovery  brought  an  end  to  the 
deepest  recession  since  the  Great  De- 
pression, there  has  l>een  a  debate  over 
the  basic  health  of  our  economy  in 
this  country.  Those  who  are  optimis- 
tic, such  as  the  President,  pointed  to 
the  long-running  economic  recovery, 
milions  of  Jobs  created,  a  lowering  of 
the  inflation  rate,  and  the  booming 
stock  market. 

But  there  were  some  of  us  who 
looked  at  other  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  perhaps  to  the  underlying 
wealmess  that  we  saw  in  our  economy. 
We  focused  on  the  speed  with  which 
our  country  seemed  to  be  losing  manu- 
facturing Jobs,  how  so  many  of  those 
manufactiulng  Jobs  were  being  re- 
placed by  lower  paying  service  Jobs. 

We  noted  that  America  had  gone 
through  a  change  in  status  as  a  credi- 
tor nation  to  the  largest  debtor  nation 
in  the  world's  history.  We  saw  trade 
problems  once  confined  to  basic  indus- 
tries, such  as  steel,  textiles,  shoes,  ma- 
chine tools  and  other  traditional  in- 
diistries,  move  to  the  much  more  high- 
technology  ones.  In  fact,  we  felt  that 
we  were  inviolate,  imbeatable,  in  high- 
technology  industries,  but  now  that 
appears  not  to  be  the  case  at  all. 

And  above  all,  we  saw  a  trade  deficit 
escalating  from  $42  billion  in  1981  to  a 


stunning  $170  billion  last  year.  The 
Reagan  recovery  seemed  to  be  based 
on  buying  imported  goods,  and  bor- 
rowing the  money  from  abroad  to  pay 
for  them.  Borrowing  the  money  from 
abroad  is  not  necessarily  a  sound  idea 
for  the  long  term.  It  is  an  inescapable 
fact  that  a  nation  cannot  buy  $3  bil- 
lion more  from  abroad  every  week 
than  it  sells— and  hope  to  remain  a 
prosperous  nation  over  the  long  term. 

In  the  past  6  months,  a  broad  con- 
sensus has  emerged  about  the  urgency 
of  our  economic  problem.  Few  people 
deny  that  the  trade  deficits  that  we 
are  nuining  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
urgently  need  to  be  reduced;  that  the 
deficits  are  a  sign  of  weakness,  not 
strength;  and  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  imbalance  theatens  not  only  our 
economic  health  and  future  prosperi- 
ty, but  the  stability  of  the  world  econ- 
omy as  well. 

There  Is  widespread  understanding, 
here  in  Washington,  in  my  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  around  the  country, 
that  our  trade  deficit  is  the  measure  of 
problems  that  go  far  beyond  trade.  It 
is  not  attractive  when  individuals 
resort  to  scapegoating;  it  is  even  worse, 
and  infinitely  more  dangerous,  if  na- 
tions do  it.  If  we  could  eliminate  every 
trade  barrier,  and  deal  with  every 
unfair  trade  practice,  we  would  still 
have  a  large  trade  deficit— and  face  an 
enormous  competitiveness  challenge. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  both  sets  of  issues: 
trade  and  competitiveness. 

We  must  understand  that.  The  trade 
law  reforms  matter  a  great  deal,  but 
they  alone  will  not  cure  our  trade 
problems.  What  is  needed,  and  what 
this  legislation  offers,  is  a  far-ranging 
attack  on  our  trade  and  competitive- 
ness problems.  If  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted and  signed  into  law,  our  country 
will  have  taken  significant  steps 
toward  improving  the  education  of  our 
children  and  training  of  our  workers; 
invigorating  our  commitment  to  being 
at  the  cutting  edge  of  science,  develop- 
ment, and  technology;  and  providing 
fair  and  far-sighted  treatment  for  our 
displaced  workers.  If  this  legislation  is 
enacted  and  we  continue  moving  to 
reduce  our  Federal  budget  deficits,  we 
will  have  taken  some  important  steps 
toward  strengthening  the  Nation's 
competitive  position. 

But  if  trade— by  that  I  mean  trade 
law,  policy  and  negotiation— is  not  our 
whole  problem,  it  is  a  very  serious  one. 
There  has  been  a  stunning  lack  of  bal- 
ance in  our  trade  relations  with  other 
countries,  particularly  Japan.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  view  that  macroeco- 
nomic  changes  alone  will  solve  our 
trade  problems. 

We  have  negotiated  painstakingly, 
inch  by  inch,  year  after  year  in  an 
effort  to  open  up  the  Japanese  market 
to  our  beef,  citrus,  telecommunciations 
equipment  and  pharmaceuticals— sec- 
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tors  where  we  have  a  comparative  ad- 
vantage. Occasionally,  we  seemingly 
make  a  breakthrough  on  market 
access,  only  to  find  that  sales  do  not 
foUow  anyway. 

At  the  same  time,  Japan  has  unfet- 
tered access  to  the  world's  most  lucra- 
tive market  for  VCRs.  cameras, 
stereos,  and  a  large  guaranteed  share 
of  our  automobile  market.  No  question 
that  the  products  are  superb  and  that 
ouir  consumers  want  them.  No  ques- 
tion, either,  that  the  barriers  in  their 
system  are  often  cultural,  rather  than 
legal.  But  the  trading  relationship  re- 
mains essentially  one-sided,  and  such 
an  imbalance  simply  cannot  be  sus- 
tained by  either  country. 

Obviously,  many  factors  contribute 
to  this  situation,  and  they  illustrate 
the  degree  to  which  our  country  must 
change  its  approach  to  trade.  The  poli- 
cies and  habits  of  the  1950's  and  1960's 
to  which  we  have  become  accustomed 
no  longer  suffice. 

For  instance,  we  have  traditionally 
subordinated  trade  and  economic  con- 
cerns to  political  and  strategic  ones. 
When  trade  had  a  relatively  minor 
impact  on  our  economy  and  we  were 
economically  dominant,  as  we  were  for 
many  decades  those  priorities  were  un- 
derstandable. With  a  weakened  econo- 
my, and  more  than  70  percent  of  our 
goods  competing  in  markets  here  and 
abroad,  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
relegating  trade  to  a  low-priority 
status. 

We  also  feel  a  strong,  historic  and 
understandable  obligation  to  stand  for 
the  principles  of  free  trade  and  open 
markets,  and  a  system  in  which  gov- 
ernment should  set  the  rules  for  trade, 
and  not  take  an  interest  in  the  out- 
comes or  results.  These  are  important 
principles,  and  we  can  work  at  the 
Uruguay  Rouind  to  convince  other  na- 
tions to  adhere  to  them.  But  it  is  fun- 
damentally naive,  and  very  dangerous, 
to  behave  as  if  other  countries  ap- 
proach trade  and  industrial  questions 
as  we  do.  The  truth  is  that  for  most 
other  governments,  trade  policy  has  a 
top  priority  in  their  foreign  policy, 
with  many  doing  everything  they  can 
to  maximize  exports,  minimize  im- 
ports, develop  industries,  and  protect 
Jobs.  They  measure  success  by  out- 
come, not  Just  process,  and  the  govern- 
ments take  responsibility  for  those  re- 
sults. 

The  days  when  we  were  prosi>erous 
enough  to  accept  one-sided  trade  rela- 
tionships, to  stand  by  and  accept  the 
results  of  other  nations'  mercantilist 
practices,  are  long  gone.  A  national 
consensus  has  formed  that  we  must 
stop  subordinating  trade  and  economic 
considerations,  that  we  must  respond 
more  forcefully  to  the  trade  barriers 
and  unfair  practices  of  other  nations, 
that  we  must  be  prepared  to  use  access 
to  our  market  a  $400  billion  market,  as 
leverage  to  open  the  markets  of  other 
nations. 


And  there  is  a  consensus.  I  think, 
that  we  should  do  all  this,  without  in 
any  way  denying  that  many  of  our 
trade  and  competitive  problems  were 
"made  in  America."  In  short,  we 
should  be  tough  on  our  trading  part- 
ners— and  Just  as  tough  on  ourselves. 

S.  490,  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  under  the  superb  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Bentsen,  provides 
the  framework  for  the  firm,  realistic, 
balanced  trade  policy  that  we  need 
and  that  has  been  woefully  lacking. 

The  legislation  provides  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  needed  negotiating  au- 
thority to  carry  the  Uruguay  Round  to 
an  effective  conclusion.  The  future  of 
the  multilateral  system  depends  on 
these  negotiations  and  the  ability  of 
the  nations  involved  to  reach  some  un- 
derstandings on  the  perennial  prob- 
lems, such  as  nontariff  barriers  and 
agricultural  subsidies,  and  to  move  on 
the  problems  of  the  1990's  such  as 
rules  for  foreign  investment  and  trade 
in  services. 

The  legislation  tightens  section 
301— that  has  been  described  today  by 
various  speakers— and  increases  the 
chances  that  this  strong  weapon  will 
be  used  more  frequently  to  combat 
unfair  practices  and  open  markets 
that  have  been  closed  to  our  products. 
In  the  past,  section  301  has  been  di- 
rected more  at  mollifying  Congress 
than  at  actually  trying  to  penetrate 
foreign  markets.  Although  no  statuto- 
ry change  will  substitute  for  an  admin- 
istration that  is  willing  to  use  section 
301  with  the  vigor  that  circumstances 
require,  I  can  only  hope  that  the  next 
administration  will  take  a  responsible 
and  more  aggressive  stance. 

In  an  important  innovation,  the  leg- 
islation significantly  reforms  section 
201.  This  will  be  controversial.  It  be- 
comes a  stronger  mechanism  for  pro- 
moting adjustment  and  competitive- 
ness in  industries  which  receive  tem- 
porary protection  from  fairly  traded 
imports.  Many  in  Congress  have  felt 
for  several  years  that  it  was  important 
to  give  industries  battered  by  import 
surges  the  breathing  space  to  adjust 
and  compete,  but  that  it  was  also  cru- 
cial to  condition  that  relief  on  a  plan 
and  an  industry-wide  commitment  to 
make  the  changes  needed.  The  Senate 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  substantial 
debate  over  the  amount  of  presidential 
discretion  that  should  be  included  in 
section  201,  but  the  importance  of 
making  201  more  of  a  mechanism  for 
adjustment  and  competitiveness  seems 
undeniable. 

The  committee  also  made  fundamen- 
tal reforms  in  the  existing  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Program.  Since 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  ad- 
justment assistance  for  those  workers 
who  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  im- 
ports has  lieen  an  integral  part  of  a 
domestic  bargain  by  which  this  coun- 
try kept  its  markets  open.  We  have 
not  kept   that   bargain.   Throughout 


most  of  this  administration,  those  who 
have  been  displaced  because  of  foreign 
competition  have  been  neglected.  That 
is  part  of  the  reason  why  support  for 
an  open  trading  system  has  eroded.  In 
our  legislation,  the  committee  revamps 
the  program  to  reach  more  workers, 
emphasizes  education  and  basic  sltills. 
and  proposes  to  pay  for  the  expanded 
program  through  a  small  import  fee. 
It  strikes  me  that  these  reforms  are 
good  economics,  good  politics  and  good 
trade  policy.  Above  all,  they  honor  a 
commitment  to  our  workers  which  has 
been  violated  for  too  long. 

Let  me  give  one  example.  Approxi- 
mately 1  million  American  workers  a 
year  are  dislocated.  If  you  add  the 
total  of  State  and  Federal  programs 
and  their  efforts  to  help  those  dislo- 
cated workers— 1  million  each  year 
need  retraining— you  will  find  that  the 
total  program  reaches  about  5  percent 
of  the  1  million  workers.  That  is  total- 
ly unacceptable.  We  have  a  rule,  a  law, 
in  this  country  that  if  a  worker  be- 
comes unemployed  and  receives  uinem- 
ployment  compensation— and  this  is 
not  smart — that  worker  cannot  receive 
or  begin  training  until  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  has  run  its  full 
course  of  6  months.  In  a  world  where 
technology  is  changing  constantly, 
where  machinery  is  changing  con- 
stantly, where  the  training  required 
for  jobs  is  changing  constantly,  and 
workers  are  being  laid  off  at  a  rapid 
pace,  the  Icind  of  change  we  make  in 
this  bill  so  that  workers  can  receive 
training  more  quickly  is  essential. 

Mr.  President,  our  people  are  frus- 
trated and  angry  about  the  drastic  de- 
cline in  America's  competitive  posi- 
tion. They  believe— quite  Justifiably— 
that  other  countries  play  by  different 
rules  than  we  do,  and  that  a  great  deal 
of  one-way  trade  is  taking  place. 

And  they  are  right.  America  cannot 
continue  to  carry  the  world  economy 
by  importing  everyone  else's  products. 
We  have  to  sell  as  well  as  buy,  and  we 
need  Japan  and  Germany  to  stimulate 
their  economies  to  help  produce  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  is  intensely  frustrat- 
ing when  they  seem  unwilling  to 
assure  the  role  they  surely  must  know 
they  are  going  to  have  to  play.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  can  assume  that  they 
are  similarly  frustrated  when  they  see 
President  Reagan  asking  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment instead  of  the  kind  of  deficit-re- 
duction pacluLge— including  needed 
revenues— that  would  make  a  differ- 
ence now. 

Oiu-  frustration  with  our  trading 
partners  must  always  be  tempered  by 
the  reality  that  they  are  indeed  part- 
ners, not  adversaries.  We  have  an  un- 
acceptable $60  billion  trade  deficit 
with  Japan,  which  must  change.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  Japan  lends  us  the 
money  to  finance  our  budget  deficits, 
and  is  a  leading  source  of  investment 


capital  that  produces  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic growth  around  the  country,  and 
that  we  are  now  in  an  era  of  new  inter- 
dependence. 

This  new  Interdependence  within 
the  world  trading  system  will  not  dis- 
appear—it is  a  permanent  fixture.  Al- 
though we  need  to  make  some  funda- 
mental changes  in  our  approach  to 
trade,  and  in  our  relationships  to  our 
trading  partners,  we  need  to  do  so 
without  tearing  the  fabric  of  an  inter- 
national system  that  is  already 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point.  We 
will  deal  with  the  debt  crisis,  avoid 
global  recession,  and  accelerate  world 
economic  growth  together  through  co- 
operation and  coordinated  efforts  or 
not  at  all. 

S.  1420  is  an  exceptional  effort  to 
strike  the  difficult  balances:  to  deal 
with  our  problems  at  home,  rather 
than  Just  complain  about  unfair  trade 
practices;  and  to  change  our  approach 
to  trade,  while  leaving  the  open  trad- 
ing system  intact.  I  support  the  legis- 
lation and  look  forward  to  an  interest- 
ing and  very  important  debate. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  apparent  that  the  United  States  is 
continuing  to  face  serious  trade-relat- 
ed problems.  Congress  must  appropri- 
ately address  these  trade  problems  if 
American  business  is  to  remain  com- 
petitive In  the  international  market- 
place. The  trade  deficit,  about  $170 
billion  in  1986.  has  caused  extensive 
damage  to  the  very  fabric  of  this  Na- 
tion's economy.  The  1986  trade  deficit 
of  $170  bUlion  was  an  all-time  record 
for  any  coimtry  since  trading  among 
nations    began.    Our    manufacturing 
trade  deficit  ballooned  to  $145  billion 
in  1986.  This  compares  to  a  surplus  as 
recently  as  1981.  Such  huge  deficits 
clearly  indicate  that  the  competitive 
strength  of  American  industry  is  de- 
clining. 

The  loss  of  jobs.  American  jobs,  is 
the  result  of  our  trade-related  prob- 
lems. Recent  job  loss  has  been  stagger- 
ing. Between  1979  and  1985,  manufac- 
turing industries  lost  1.6  million  jobs. 
Approximately  16  out  of  20  manufac- 
turing industry  groups  had  fewer  jobs 
in  1979  than  in  1986.  Employers  in  8 
out  of  20  manufacturing  indiistry 
groups  continue  to  lay  off  workers.  As 
long  as  we  continue  to  open  our  bor- 
ders to  any  foreign  nation  without  ap- 
propriate limitations,  the  situation  we 
now  face  will  continue  to  get  worse. 
Today's  trade-related  problems  did  not 
just  happen.  They  are  the  conse- 
quence of  the  willingness  of  this  Ck>v- 
emment  to  allow  wide/open  access  to 
domestic  markets,  even  though  foreign 
nations  follow  trade  policies  designed 
to  protect  their  own  self  interests. 
Congress  must  adopt  a  tough,  effec- 
tive, weU-designed  trade  bill  if  America 
is  to  remain  the  strongest  Nation  in 
the  world. 


Regarding  the  pending  legislation, 
this  trade  bill  has  often  been  described 
as  a  "generic"  bill,  one  which  provides 
no  special  protection  to  any  particular 
industry.  After  a  review  of  this  major 
legislation.  I  have  found  that  this  is 
simply  not  the  case.  This  bill  provides 
protection  for  several  domestic  indus- 
tries. Virtually  every  "special  interest" 
provision  in  this  legislation  has  one 
primary  goal:  to  protect  domestic  pro- 
ducers from  the  extensive  harm 
caused  by  foreign  imports.  I  agree 
with  this  concept.  Foreign  imports 
have  cost  these  particular  industries 
thousands,  even  millions  of  jobs.  It  is 
wrong  for  Congress  or  the  Administra- 
tion to  stand  by  and  watch  many 
healthy  industries  shut  down  to  for- 
eign imports.  When  an  American  loses 
his  or  her  Job  due  to  foreign  produced 
goods,  it  is  a  tragedy.  Not  only  does  he 
or  she  suffer,  but  a  family,  communi- 
ty, and  nation  suffer  as  well. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  discuss  sever- 
al special  interest  provisions  in  this 
major  Senate  trade  bill.  They  are  as 
follows: 

First,  a  provision  that  would  limit 
imports  of  lamb.  This  section  man- 
dates the  imposition  of  lamb  quotas  to 
prevent  lamb  imports  from  rising 
about  29.5  million  pounds  per  year. 
This  provision  is  designed  to  protect 
the  lamb  industry  from  the  prospect 
of  greatly  increased  imports. 

Second,  a  provision  that  protects  the 
domestic  oil  industry  from  foreign  oil 
imports.  This  section  requires  the 
President  to  establish  a  national  oil 
import  ceiling,  which  represents  a 
level  beyond  which  imports  of  foreign 
crude  oil  and  oil  products  will  not  be 
allowed  to  rise.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision is  that  imports  of  oil  and  oil 
products  will  not  be  allowed  to  pene- 
trate more  than  50  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic market. 

Third,  two  provisions  that  protect 
the  domestic  steel  industry.  The  first 
provision  amends  section  805  of  the 
1984  Steel  Import  Stabilization  Act. 
This  section  requires  the  U.S.  XTrade 
Representative  to  demand  that  hilat- 
eral  agreements  regulating  steel  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  include 
restraints  on  welded  steel  wire  fence 
panels,  wire  fabric,  and  welded  steel 
wire  mesh  for  concrete  reinforcement. 
A  second  provision  would  strengthen 
stell  import  restrictions  included  in  ex- 
isting voluntary  restraint  agreements 
between  the  Unii^ed  States  and  import- 
ing countries.  This  section  prohibits 
transshipment  of  steel  products 
through  countries  that  are  not  parties 
to  bilateral  restraint  agreements  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  quota  restrictions. 
Hence,  less  imported  steel  will  enter 
the  United  States. 

Fourth,  a  provision  that  protects  the 
machine  tool  industry.  This  section 
provides  explicit  authority  for  the 
President  to  enforce  the  terms  of  vol- 
untary restraint  agreements  regarding 


machine  tools.  This  authority  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  U.S.  machine 
tool  industry  from  the  harm  caused  by 
imports. 

Fifth,  a  provision  that  assists  the 
telecommunications  industry.  This 
provision  directs  negotiations  be  un- 
dertaken to  require  foreign  countries 
to  open  their  markets  to  U.S.  telecom- 
munications goods  and  services. 

Sixth,  a  provision  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  domestic  automobile  parts 
industry.  This  section  expresses  con- 
gressional support  in  favor  of  current 
negotiations  regarding  expansion  of 
opportunities  for  domestic  automotive 
parts  dealers  to  gain  access  to  Japa- 
nese automotive  markets. 

Seventh,  a  provision  which  provides 
relief  to  domestic  industries  that 
import  cane  sugar.  This  provision 
allows  a  refund  of  import  duties  paid 
on  imported  cane  sugar,  if  that  sugar 
is  used  to  produce  a  domestic  product 
which  is  subsequently  exported  from 
the  United  States. 

Eighth,  a  provision  which  extends 
unemployment  benefits  under  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Program 
to  oil  and  gas  workers  who  lose  their 
Jobs  due  to  foreign  imports. 

Ninth,  a  provision  that  provides  as- 
sistance to  domestic  dealers  of  Gov- 
ernment securities,  by  requiring  that 
foreign  countries  provide  equal  access 
to  their  markets  as  foreign  dealers 
have  to  ours. 

Tenth,  a  provision  which  would 
mandate  negotiations  to  establish  an 
agency  to  buy  and  sell  Third  World 
debt.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  protect  banks  that  nuike  loans  to 
Third  World  countries  by  reducing  the 
risk  of  such  loans. 

In  sununary,  a  brief  review  of  these 
"protectionist"  measures  makes  it 
clear  that  this  supposedly  "generic" 
trade  bUl  is  industry  specific.  However, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  many  of 
these  provisions  are  worthwhile  and 
may  be  needed  to  protect  several  do- 
mestic industries  from  the  devastation 
of  foreign  imports. 

One  major  domestic  industry  is  con- 
spicuously absent  from  this  list.  It  is 
the  domestic  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry. Unquestionably,  the  domestic 
textUe  industry  is  suffering  as  a  result 
of  foreign  imports.  Unfortunately,  the 
administration  has  failed  to  take  any 
effective  action  to  prevent  the  tremen- 
dous loss  of  jobs  and  job  opportunities 
caused  by  foreign  imports.  Unless  Con- 
gress takes  prompt  action  to  stop  the 
flood  of  textile  and  apparel  imports, 
the  devastation  will  drive  the  domestic 
textile  and  apparel  industry  to  extinc- 
tion. Over  2  million  Americans  em- 
ployed in  these  industries  wiU  suffer 
the  tragedy  of  losing  their  Jobs. 

Over  1.000  textile  and  apparel  plants 
have  closed  since  1980.  Almost  300.000 
textile  and  apparel  jobs  have  been  lost 
to  imports  in  the  last  several  years. 
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Approximately  one-half  of  all  textile 
and  apparel  goods  sold  in  the  United 
States  are  made  abroad. 

That  is  an  appalling  statement.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  all  textile  and 
apparel  goods  sold  in  the  United 
States  are  made  abroad. 

During  the  past  5  years,  textile  and 
apparel  Imports  have  increased  at  an 
average  of  20  percent  a  year.  Incred- 
ibly, this  Nation  faces  a  record  textile 
and  apparel  trade  deficit  of  $21.5  bil- 
lion. As  ominous  as  these  statistics  are, 
the  most  recent  figures  released  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  first  3  months  of  1987  are  Just  as 
alarming.  The  textile  and  apparel 
trade  deficit  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1987  reached  a  record  level  of  $5.8  bil- 
lion, a  16.9-percent  increase  over  the 
first  quarter  of  1986.  Month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  textile  imports 
continue  to  surge  upward.  Such  dis- 
turbing statistics  are  an  affront  to  tex- 
tile employees,  as  well  as  other  Ameri- 
cans. This  current  trend  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Our  textUe  indus- 
try and  its  2  million  employees  must 
be  saved  from  the  devastation  caused 
by  enormous  textile  imports  flooding 
into  our  coimtry. 

Originally,  I  considered  offering  S. 
549,  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Act  of  1987,  as  an  amendment  to  this 
bill.  After  discussing  this  option  with 
J  Senator  Bentsen,  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  at  his  urging,  I 
have  agreed  to  withhold  this  amend- 
ment. However,  Senator  Bentsen  has 
assiu^  Senator  Holuncs,  the  pri- 
mary sponsor  of  the  textile  bill,  and 
me,  that  it  will  be  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  so  that  the  full 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  it.  The  textile  bill  will  then 
be  considered  as  a  free  standing  bill  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

I  believe  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  full  Senate  must  act  on 
the  textile  biU  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. With  each  passing  day,  more  tex- 
tUe and  apparel  plants  are  closing  due 
to  foreign  imports.  Senator  Bentsen 
has  committed  to  me  that  he  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  textile  bill.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  will  do  so  promptly  when 
the  Senate  finishes  its  consideration 
of  the  pending  biU. 

The  chief  concern  I  have  with  con- 
sidering the  textile  bill  as  a  free-stand- 
ing measure  is  that  its  opponents  may 
argue  that  the  remedies  in  this  so- 
called  generic  trade  bill  should  be 
given  an  opportimlty  tc  work  before 
industry  specific  measures  are  en- 
acted. The  purpose  of  this  statement 
is  to  address  that  concern  and  poten- 
tial argimient.  I  wajit  to  make  it  com- 
pletely clear  that  industry  specific, 
protectionist  provisions  are  included  in 
>  this  trade  bill.  This  bill  protects  the 
domestic  lamb  industry,  the  domestic 
oU  industry,  the  domestic  steel  indus- 
try, the  domestic  automobile  parts  in- 
dustry, the  domestic  machine  tool  in- 


dustry, the  domestic  cane  sugar  indus- 
try, and  other  specific  domestic  indus- 
tries like  banks  and  securities  dealers. 
Therefore.  I  want  all  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  have  notice  of 
the  fact  that  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Act  of  1987  will  soon  be  on  the 
Senate  floor  for  consideration.  The  ar- 
gument that  it  does  not  merit  support 
because  it  provides  assistance  to  a  spe- 
cific Industry,  in  view  of  the  bill  which 
we  are  currently  considering,  lacks 
substance. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  leaders  of  this 
Nation  to  provide  appropriate  assist- 
ance to  those  domestic  industries 
facing  grave  harm  due  to  foreign  im- 
ports. It  is  simply  not  acceptable  for 
those  elected  by  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  to  stand  by  and  watch  major 
domestic  industries  perish  due  to  for- 
eign imports.  Millions  of  jobs  are  at 
stake.  Millions  of  family  livelihood  are 
at  risk.  The  human  toU  must  not  be 
forgotten.  When  the  textile  bill  comes 
to  the  Senate  floor.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  the  industry  spe- 
cific provisions  in  the  pending  bill.  At 
the  appropriate  time,  the  textile  in- 
dustry will  ask  for  this  same  consider- 
ation. I  strongly  urge  Senators  to  fa- 
vorably respond  to  this  endangered  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  able  colleague  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  appreciate  my 
distinguished  colleague  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  would  be 
a  good  time  to  declare  an  understand- 
ing. We  have  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  here. 

The  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  I  have  every  intent  to 
put  this  textile  bill  on  every  "must" 
bill  that  win  pass  this  body,  because 
we  have  done  it  before,  and  we  are 
ready  to  do  it  again.  But  we  thought 
that  in  this  instance,  since  it  has  been 
vetoed  by  the  President,  we  could 
withhold  putting  It  on  the  trade  bill  if 
we  could  get  a  bill  reported  out  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  then,  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  to 
have  the  calling  up  of  that  bill,  and  to 
get  an  up  and  down  vote  on  the  bill. 
That  was  our  intent,  as  I  understand 
it. 

Does  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  wish  to  re- 
spond? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LAtTTENBERG).  The  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  both 
distinguished  Senators  from  South 
Carolina,  and  I  have  discussed  it  with 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
textile  bill  has  a  great  deal  of  interest 
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in  it  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  it  has  passed  this  body. 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  two 
Senators  from  South  Carolina  agree- 
ing not  to  pursue  it  on  this  particular 
bUl.  I  have  assiu-ed  them  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  as  chairman  of  that 
committee.  I  will  use  what  Influence  I 
have  to  try  to  get  that  bill  out  of  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  have  been  so  advised  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Both  Senators  have  our 
commitment  to  our  best  efforts  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Very  good.  That  is 
the  important  thing. 

We  have  had  hearings,  as  we  all 
know;  but  we  have  passed  the  textile 
bill  four  times  in  the  time  I  have  been 
here.  That  is  not  to  say  the  bill  would 
be  reported  favorably  or  unfavorably. 
Just  so  that  Senator  Thurmono  and  I 
can  have  a  bill  on  the  floor. 

When  the  House  bill  is  sent  here,  if 
we  can  have  it  held  at  the  desk  or  re- 
ported without  recommendation,  we 
could  treat  it  alone,  and  it  would  not 
become  confused  in  the  distinguished 
chairman's  intent  to  get  his  trade  bill 
passed. 

It  is  on  that  understanding  that  Sen- 
ator Thtjrmond  and  I  have  been  talk- 
ing to  Senator  Bentsen  aU  along,  that 
textiles  is  not  included.  It  was  not  dis- 
regarded. It  was  very  definitely  consid- 
ered in  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
this  was  the  agreement  made. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct, 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  has  reiterated 
that  to  me. 

I  want  to  remind  him  and  other  Sen- 
ators that  this  bill  protects  the  domes- 
tic lamb  industry,  the  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry, the  domestic  steel  industry, 
the  domestic  automobile  parts  indus- 
try, the  domestic  machine  tool  indus- 
try, the  domestic  cane  sugar  industry, 
and  other  specific  domestic  industries, 
such  as  banks  and  securities  dealers, 
but  it  does  not  protect  the  textile  in- 
dustry. So  we  are  forced  to  offer  an- 
other bill.  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
chairman  understands  that. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  are  in  concur- 
rence on  the  agreement  that  I  will  use 
my  best  efforts— and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  advised  me 
that  he  will,  too— to  see  that  the  bill  is 
reported  out.  That  is  without  a  com- 
mitment as  to  the  manner  In  which  it 
is  reported.  It  may  be  without  recom- 
mendation. But  the  Senators  would  be 
entitled  to  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate^ 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
can  confirm  what  the  chairman  has 
said.  Both  Senators  from  South  Caro- 


lina have  talked  with  us.  We  have 
given  them  that  commitment.  They 
could  offer  their  amendment  any  time 
but  they  withheld  it  from  this  bill.  We 
will  send  the  bill  out— maybe  for  or 
against  or  with  no  recommendation, 
but  we  will  get  it  out. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
chairman  for  the  commitment  he  pre- 
viosuly  made  to  me.  and  I  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  the  com- 
mitment he  has  Just  made. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Packwood  and  I  are  today  filing  an 
amendment  to  the  trade  bill,  which  we 
intend  to  offer  in  the  next  couple  of 
days,  to  add  a  niunber  of  miscellane- 
ous tariff  provisions.  These  provisions, 
which  were  originally  sponsored  as 
bills  by  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
Senate,  are  not  thought  to  be  contro- 
versial. As  is  the  normal  practice  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  we  sought 
public  comments  on  these  provisions 
as  well  as  the  views  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission. Only  those  provisions  that 
passed  this  scrutiny  and  can  legiti- 
mately be  considered  noncontroversial 
are  included  in  this  package  amend- 
ment. 

Also  included  are  technical  amend- 
ments to  four  tariff  sections  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  bill.  All  are  intend-  _ 
ed  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  spon- 
sor and  the  committee.  Three  provi- 
sions are  amended  to  correct  the  date 
each  provision  is  to  be  effective.  One  is 
to  be  made  retroactive  to  July  1,  1985; 
a  second  is  amended  to  make  it  not 
retroactive;  and  the  third  is  amended 
to  clarify  tliat  it  will  be  effective  after 
the  end  of  1987,  rather  than  15  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  bill.  The 
last  of  these  provisions,  dealing  with 
the  treatment  of  watches  under  the 
generalized  system  of  preferences,  has 
a  wording  change  to  reflect  fully  the 
compromise  language  that  was  worked 
out  among  the  sponsor,  other  Mem- 
bers, and  other  interested  parties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  descriptions  of  these  provi- 
sions and  a  copy  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DcscRimoN  or  Miscellarsous  Tarift 

Itkms 
To  change  the  present  tariff  classification 
of  import  casein  and  to  reclassify  certain 
dried  milk. 

To  revise  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  ensure  that  imports  of 
tongued,  grooved,  lapped  or  otherwise 
edgeworked  plywood,  wood-veneer  panels 
and  cellular  panels  would  be  classified 
iinder  their  own  provisions  and  not  as  build- 
ing boards. 

To  extend  the  temporary  duty  suspension 
for  m-toluic  acid  through  12/31/90. 

To  extend  the  existing  duty  suspension  on 
natural  graphite  through  12/31/90. 


To  extend  the  temporary  duty  suspension 
on  certain  narrow  weaving  machines 
through  12/31/91. 

To  extend  the  temporary  duty  suspension 
on  certain  lacebraidlng  machines  through 
12/31/91. 

To  extend  the  existing  duty  suspension  on 
hovercraft  skirts  through  12/31/90. 

To  suspend  the  duty  on  trlallate  until  12/ 
31/90. 

To  suspend  the  duty  on  m-Nitro-p-anisi- 
dlne  through  12/31/90. 

To  suspend  the  duty  on  4-chloro-o-nitrO' 
anUine  through  12/31/90. 

To  suspend  the  duty  on  m-Nitro-anisidine 
through  12/31/90. 

To  suspend  the  duty  on  p-Nltro-ortho-to- 
luidlne  through  12/31/90. 

To  suspend  the  duty  on  phenylcarbethox- 
ypyrazolone  through  12/31/90. 

To  suspend  the  duty  on  p-Nltro-o-anisi- 
dlne  through  12/31/90. 

To  suspend  the  duty  on  carbodiimides 
through  12/31/90. 

To  suspend  the  duty  on  tryethylene  glycol 
dischloride  through  12/31/90. 

To  suspend  the  duty  on  mixtures  of  5- 
chloro-2-methyl-4-isothlazolin-3-one.  2- 

methyl-4-i80thlazolln-3-one,  magnesium 

chloride,  sUbllizers  and  application  adju- 
vants through  12/31/90. 

To  suspend  the  duty  on  2-n-Octyl-4-lsoth- 
iazolln-3-one,  and  on  mixtures  of  2-n-octyl-4- 
isothiazolin-3-one  and  application  adjuvants 
through  12/31/90. 

To  suspend  the  duty  on  m-Hydroxyben- 
zoic  acid  through  12/31/90. 

To  extend  the  existing  duty  suspension  on 
5-chloro-2-methyl-4-lsothlazolin-3-one,  2- 
methyl-4-lsothIazolin-3-one,  magnesium 

chloride    and   magnesium   nitrate   through 
12/31/90. 

To  provide  duty  free  treatment  for  weav- 
ing machines  for  fabrics  in  excess  of  16  feet 
wide  through  12/31/90. 

To  suspend  the  duty  on  barbituric  acid 
through  12/31/90. 

To  suspend  the  duty  on  3-Methyl-5-pyraz- 
olone  through  12/31/90. 

To  suspend  the  duty  on  3-Methyl-l-(p- 
tolyl)-2-pyrazolin-5-one  (p-Tolyl  methyl  py- 
razolone) through  12/31/90. 

To  provide  for  the  reliqiildatlon  of  certain 
tubular  tin  products. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment are  technical  corrections  to  sections 
865,  881(a),  883(a)  (8)  and  927  of  S.  490. 

At  the  end  of  part  I  of  subtitle  A  of  title 
VII  of  the  bUl.  add  the  foUowlng: 

SEC.    .  casein. 

(a)  Humam  Pood  and  Amuiai.  Peed  Use.— 
Subpart  D  of  part  4  of  schedule  1  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  item  118.45  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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(«iJ). 


(b)  iKDiTSTRiAi.  Use.— Subpart  B  of  part  13 
of  schedule  4  is  amended  by  striking  out 
items  493.12,  493.14,  and  493.17  and  the  su- 
perior heading  thereto. 

SBC    .  TARIFF  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  TYPES  OF 
PLYWOOD. 

Headnote  1  of  part  3  of  schedule  2  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (b)  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowing:  'or  any  edge  of  which  has 
been  tongued,  grooved,  lapped,  or  otherwise 
worked"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (c)  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "or  any  edge  of  which  has 
been  tongued,  grooved,  limped,  or  otherwise 
worked";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (e)  by  inserting  before 
"chiefly"  the  following:  "other  than  ply- 
wood, woodveneer  panels,  or  cellular 
panels,". 

At  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  883 
of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

(6)  Item  906.57  (relating  to  m-tolulc  acid). 

(7)  Item  909.01  (relating  to  natural  graph- 
ite). 

(8)  Item  912.04  (relating  to  certain  narrow 
weaving  machines). 

(9)  Item  912.11  (relating  to  certain  lace- 
brading  machines). 

(10)  Item  905.40  (relating  to  certain  hover- 
craft skirts). 

At  the  end  of  part  n  of  subtitle  B  of  title 
VIII  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing: 
SEC.    .TRIAIXATE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


FlM. 


OiVWM 

12/3l/jr. 


•907.64  S-(2.3. 

r-lrii 

tiMoctffainutc 
(pnwided  In  in 
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20,  scM*4). 


SEC    .m-NrmO-p-ANISIDINE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  AppendU  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 
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hiii 


FiM. 
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-906.51 


Fw. 


12/31/90" 


sac    .  B-NfnHMVANISIDINX. 

Subpart  B  of  part  )  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  Inserting  In  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


IKJS 


Si  M6.07.  art 


Fnt. 


12/31/9r 


nC    .  *-NrnHM>RTHO-T0LUIDINS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


1)137  M>»irt»M**i      hm. 
(prawMkra 
itn  404.11.  pirt 
IB.  sMrii  4). 


.(k«Mm 
12/31/90" 


SEC    .  raiNYLCAKBETHOXYPYSAZOLONE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


lOUl 


(Pi 

iar  ■  *■  406.39, 

»tlB.i 

4). 


Fl«. 


.  RidMti.. 


OnetMon 
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SEC      .  ^NTTKO-O-ANISIDINE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  Inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"JOtU 


tai  41136.  Dirt 
ICsMriiir 


Fw. 


.  OigrbHgn 
12/31/90". 


.  CASBODimiDBS. 

(a)  Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  foUowing  new  item: 


-jun  uom) 


Fw. 


IXMS 


.  Hi  ctop...  (k  or  bftore 
12/31/90" 


SBC      .  TKIETHYLENB  GLYCOL  DISCHLOUDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


.  «4XL0a0-0-NinK>ANILINS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


■■907.73  Ti 
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SEC  .  X-N-OCTYU4-ISOTHIAZOUN-3-ONE.  AND  ON 
MIX1VKE8  OF  ^N-OCTY^4.ISOTHU. 
ZOLIN-IONE  AND  APPLICA'nON  ADJU- 
VANTS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  Inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  foUowing  new  item: 


•mi 
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3-<Mt,  n)  mottuns 
of  2^iH)ctH- 
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SEC.      .  flt-HYDROXYBENZOIC  ACID. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


990 II   iiv44i^antauac  add 
(piOMOBd  lor  HI 
itam  404  40.  pirt 
IB.  scM*  4) 


SEC. 


fm. 


.  Ik  Qwie..  (h  or  tatat 
12/31/90" 


S-CHI>ORO-:-METHYL-4-iSOTHIAZOLIN-S- 
ONE.  Z-METHYL-4-ISOTHIAZONUN-3- 
ONE.  MAGNESIUM  CHLORIDE  AND 
MAGNESIUM  NmtATE. 

Item  906.52  of  the  Appendix  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "12/31/87"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "12/31/90",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "432.25"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "432.28". 

SEC    .    WEAVING    MACHINES    FOR    FABRICS    IN 
EXCESS  OF  IC  FEET  WIDTH. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


-107  50  BaMRKM 
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SEC    .  BARBITURIC  AOD. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


SBC    .  S-METHYL-t-PYRAZOLONE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  foUowing  new  Item: 


MimiRBS     OF     S-CIILORO-rMEmYL-4- 
ISOTHIAZOLIN-S-ONE.  rMBniYL-4- 

ISOTHIAZOLIN-1-ONE.  MAGNESIUM 

CHLORIDE.  STABILIZERS  AND  APPU- 
CA'nON  ADJUVANTS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  foUowing  new  item: 


"VIM,  Htm^ytntm 
(prowdad  tar  a 
itai*  425.52.  part 
20.  xMak  4). 


SEC 


Fw. 


OiaWtN 
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l-METHYL-MP-TOLYLVZ-PYRAZOUN-S-ONE 
(P-TOLYL  METHYL  PYRAZOLONE). 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  foUowing  new  item: 


"90J.15  3/IMli»H.()).tal>l)-2- 

ito  406.36.  pat 
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In  subsection  (b)  of  section  894  of  the 
bUl- 

(1)  strike  out  "883(a),  or"  in  paragraph 
(IKBKi)  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "865.", 

(2)  insert  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (U)  of 
paragraph  (1KB). 

(3)  insert  the  foUowing  new  clause  after 
clause  (U)  of  paragraph  (1KB): 

"(ill)  any  paragraph  of  section  883(a) 
(other  than  section  883(aK8)).", 

(4)  insert  "by  section  865  or"  after  "is 
made"  in  paragraph  (2KAKv),  and 

(5)  strike  out  clause  (i)  of  paragraph 
(2KA)  and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
clauses. 

At  the  end  of  section  894  of  the  bUl,  add 
the  foUowing: 

(d)  BicTCLE  TiRxs  AND  TuBBs.— The 
amendment  made  by  section  881(a)  shaU 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  December  31,  1987. 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  B  of  title  VIII  of  the 
biU,  add  the  foUowing: 

SEC      .  RELIQUIDA^nON  OF  CERTAIN  TUBULAR  TIN 
PRODUCTS. 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of 
the  law  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  reUquidate,  as  free  of 
duty  under  item  911.12  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes. 
as  In  effect  at  the  time  of  entry,  the  entries 
numbered  00329493  (dated  March  16,  1979), 
00329494  (dated  March  13,  1979),  00329495 
(dated  March  28,  1979),  and  00330003  (dated 
March  21,  1979),  made  at  New  York.  New 
York,  and  covering  tubular  tin  products,  if  a 
certificate  of  actual  use  (remelt  certificate) 
for  the  articles  covered  by  the  four  entries 
is  submitted  to  the  United  States  (Customs 
Service  at  the  port  of  entry  within  120  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

In  subparagraph  (B)  of  section  503(cKI) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 927  of  the  bUl- 

(1)  strike  out  ",  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption",  and 

(2)  strike  out  "or  in  an  insular  possession 
of  the  United  SUtes"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "or  the  United  States  insular  pos- 
sessions". 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  President,  I  concur  with  my  col- 
leagues that  there  wlU  be  no  more  im- 
portant legislation  coming  before  the 
Congress  than  S.  1420. 

The  problems  of  U.S.  trade  have 
been  eloquently  expressed  by  the  pre- 
ceding speakers  tcKlay.  I  think  it  is 
plain  that  the  trade  bill,  no  matter 
how  carefully  crafted,  will  not  present 
a  total  answer  to  all  the  trade  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States.  But  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  bill  and  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chsdrman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
for  the  outstanding  Job  which  their 
committee  has  done. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  certain  comments  about  a  very 
important  aspect  of  trade  which  re- 
lates to  unfair  foreign  imports,  and 
this  is  an  antecedent  to  an  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  present  when  that  is 
ripe  for  consideration  to  this  bill.  I 
^have  made  known  to  the  managers  of 
the  bill  my  availability  to  present  an 
early  amendment  and  that  may  occur 
today,  but  having  waited  my  turn  for 
this  opening  statement  I  do  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  unfair  foreign  imports 
and  what  this  Senator  believes,  to  be 
an  important  response  to  that  issue  in 
terms  of  a  private  right  of  action  for 
injured  parties  to  go  into  Federal 
court  to  seek  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  against  dumping,  against  subsi- 
dies and  against  customs  fraud  which 
are  now  not  being  enforced  by  the 
Federal  authorities. 

At  the  outset  I  emphasize  that  the 
amendment  which  I  will  submit  does 
not  involve  any  new  substantive  law 
but  merely  seeks  a  new  remedy  and  a 
new  procedure  on  a  private  right  of 
action  to  give  injured  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  court  and  get  redress  of 
their  grievances. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  subject  that 
tWs  Senator  has  been  working  on  for 
some  time  and  originally  produced  leg- 
-islation  on  March  4,  1982,  in  the  form 
of  S.  2167  in  the  97th  Congress.  In  the 
98th  Congress  and  99th  Congresses  as 
well  I  introduced  similar  legislation 
which  had  a  series  of  hearings  both  in 
the  Judiciary  both  in  the  Judiciary 
and  in  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  bill  was  favorably  reported  out 
on  March  20,  1986.  unanimously  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  sequential  hearing  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  of  Finance  on  July  18  of  last 
year.  It  appeared  that  we  would  reach 
my  bill  last  year,  but  we  ran  out  of 
time,  and  I  have  awaited  the  opportu- 
nity of  this  trade  bill  to  bring  this 
issue  before  the  full  Senate. 

The  amendment  which  I  seek  to 
offer.  Mr.  President,  is  currently 
before  the  body  ad  S.  1396,  which 
makes  certain  modifications,  minor  in 
nature,  to  the  earlier  bill.  S.  361  which 


was  introduced  on  January  21  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  dump- 
ing, subsidies  and  customs  fraud  is  one 
of  overwhelming  importance  in  this 
country  today.  As  a  Senator  represent- 
ing Pexuisylvania  there  has  been  enor- 
mous distress  caused  to  many  indus- 
tries in  my  State,  industries  like  steel, 
textile,  apparel,  cement,  shoes,  and 
many  others  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  goods  come  into  this  coimtry 
which  violate  our  trade  laws  with  Im- 
punity and  on  which  no  redress  has 
been  achieved. 

The  current  laws  and  procedures 
stated  simply.  Mr.  President,  are  insuf- 
ficient. The  International  Trade  Com- 
mission is  very,  very  slow.  The  leather 
case,  for  example,  took  5  years  to  get  a 
decision.  The  citrus  case  took  9  years 
to  get  a  decision.  Even  after  decisions 
are  reached  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  restore  some  balance  on  an  in- 
dustry like  steel,  very  frequently  those 
decisions  are  overturned  as  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission by  the  President's  action  in 
September  1984. 

Mr.  President,  under  our  system  of 
government,  justice  is  obtained  when 
the  interests  are  pursued  in  court. 
Blacks  have  received  Justice  in  the 
United  States  through  redress  in  the 
courts.  Other  minorities,  women,  have 
achieved  justice  through  redress  in 
the  courts. 

It  is  important  that  the  substantive 
laws  of  the  United  States  be  enforced 
and  they  are  not  now  being  enforced 
by  the  procedures  which  are  available. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  take  a  look 
at  customs  fraud,  for  example,  it  is  so 
rampant  it  covers  so  many  vital  indus- 
tries, that  it  covers  the  entire  country, 
textiles,  apparel,  computer  softwear, 
hand  tools,  sugar,  electronics,  automo- 
tive products,  chemicals.  petrcKhemi- 
caJs.  agricultural  products,  pharma- 
ceutical products.  Illegal  dumping  in- 
jures steel,  chemicals,  glass,  textiles, 
electronics,  agriculture,  rubber, 
cement  industries,  among  others.  For- 
eign subsidies  injure  American  manu- 
facturers of  footwear,  steel,  textiles, 
apparel,  glass,  wool,  leather,  tires, 
cement,  sugar,  iron,  rail  cars,  and 
other  products. 

When  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  made  his 
opening  statement  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, he  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
he  made  a  reference  to  the  fact  that 
American  trade  has  been  used  for  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  too  often  American 
jobs  have  been  lost  and  vital  U.S.  in- 
terests have  been  lost  in  the  further- 
ance of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  that  is 
fundamentally  unfair. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  courts  are 
well  suited  to  handle  conflict  issues  in 
a  relatively  brief  time,  illustrated  by 
the  complex  case  of  Bdarathon  versus 
Mobil  Oil  which  involved  a  very  intri- 


cate factual  situation,  involved  the 
U.S.  antitrust  laws  and  was  litigated  in 
the  Federal  court  in  v>proximately  6 
weeks. 

Once  litigated  those  orders  stand 
unless  a  supersedeas  is  granted.  It 
would  be  an  effective  remedy  for  an 
injured  party  to  obtain  an  injunction 
and  from  that  date  forward  stop  the 
goods  from  coming  into  this  country 
which  violate  our  laws. 

It  is  an  effective  remedy  to  have 
damages  available,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  damages  should 
not  be  available  for  a  business,  a  trade 
union  or  other  injured  parties  to  seek 
redress  and  to  collect  from  the  tortfea- 
sor the  losses  which  have  been  in- 
curred. 

The  bill  upon  which  this  amendment 
is  based.  S.  1396.  benefits  from  thor- 
ough consideration  by  the  Senate.  On 
March  4.  1982.  I  introduced  S.  2167  to- 
provide  a  private  right  of  action  in 
Federal  (»urt  to  enforce  existing  laws 
prohibiting  illegal  dumping  or  subsi- 
dizing of  foreign  imports.  Hearings 
were  held  on  this  legislation  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  May  24 
and  June  24.  1982.  On  December  IS. 
1982.  I  had  the  text  of  this  legislation 
included  as  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
Senator  Metzenbattm's  Buy  America 
amendment  on  the  flcK>r  of  the 
Senate;  Senator  Metzejibaum's  amend- 
ment was  tabled  by  a  51-to-47  vote. 

During  the  98th  Congress.  I  reintro- 
duced this  legislation  as  S.  418  on  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1983.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  on  this  bill  on 
March  21. 1983. 1  offered  the  text  of  S. 
418  as  an  amendment  to  the  omnibus 
tariff  bill  on  September  19.  1984;  the 
amendment  was  tabled. 

During  the  99th  Congress.  I  reintro- 
duced this  legislation  as  S.  236;  I  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  the  bill  to  include 
customs  fraud  violations  and  intro- 
duced S.  1655  on  September  18.  1985. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  held  a  hear- 
ing on  November  20.  1985.  and  favor- 
ably reported  the  bill  by  unanimous 
voice  vote  on  March  20.  1986.  The  Pi- 
nance  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  also  held  a  hearing  on  S.  1655 
pursuant  to  a  sequential  referral 
agreement.  Significant  progress  was 
made  toward  reaching  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  for  full  Senate  con- 
sideration of  S.  1655  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment of  the  99th  Congress,  but  the 
press  of  other  business  prevented  it* 
coming  to  the  floor  for  action. 

In  the  100th  Congress.  I  reintro- 
duced this  legislation  as  S.  361  on  Jan- 
uary 21.  1987. 1  also  introduced  S.  1104 
on  April  28.  1987.  which  would  amend 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1916  to  en- 
hance the  act's  private  right  of  action 
provision.  On  June  19.  1987.  I  reintro- 
duced S.  361  as  S.  1396  which  revises 
the  subsidy  provision  to  include  a  pri- 
vate right  of  action  to  allow  injured 
American  parties  to  sue  In   Federal 
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court  for  injunctive  relief  against,  and 
monetary  damages  from  foreign  man- 
ufacturers and  exporters  who  receive 
subsidies,  and  any  imi>orter  related  to 
the  manufacturer  or  exporter.  I  intro- 
duced S.  1396  to  provide  continuity  to 
prior  efforts  to  obtain  a  private  right 
of  action.  I  al$o  filed  an  amendment  to 
S.  480  on  June  19  based  on  the  text  of 
S.  1396. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  3,  the  Omnibus 
Trade  bill,  includes  a  similar  provision 
related  to  diunping.  to  wit  a  limited 
private  right  of  action.  The  House  pro- 
vision specifies  that  three  findings  of 
dumping  by  the  same  producer  of  like 
products  within  10  years  would  lead  to 
a  rebuttable  presumption  that  the 
producer  is  dumping,  for  purposes  of 
civil  lawsuits.  Representative  Guarini 
had  originally  proposed  a  similar  pro- 
vision which  required  only  a  single  of- 
fense and  proof  of  knowledge  for 
action. 

The  unlawful  dumping  of  foreign 
goods,  which  involves  sales  in  the 
United  States  at  artificiaUy  low  prices, 
has  become  a  serious  threat  to  Ameri- 
can industries.  EInormous  quantities  of 
diunped  and  subsidized  products,  and 
articles  which  violate  the  customs 
laws,  enter  the  United  States  each 
year.  Existing  laws  prohibiting  such  il- 
legal imports  are  not  being  adequately 
enforced,  and  do  not  provide  remedies 
sufficient  to  compensate  injured  par- 
ties or  deter  future  unlawful  conduct. 
As  a  result,  domestic  companies  are 
suffering  increasing  injury,  and  thou- 
sands of  American  jobs  are  lost  to  iUe- 
gal  imports  each  year. 

The  amendment  I  plan  to  offer 
would  address  this  problem  by  permit- 
ting injured  American  businesses  to 
file  suit  in  Federal  court  and  seek  in- 
Jimctions  against,  and  appropriate 
damages  for,  these  illegal  foreign 
trade  practices.  On  November  20,  1985, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  held  a  hear- 
ing on  this  amendment's  predecessor. 
S.  1655.  Representatives  of  various  do- 
mestic industries,  including  steel,  tex- 
tiles, and  apparel,  strongly  supported 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Legal  ex- 
perts testified  about  the  urgent  need 
for  a  private  right  of  action  in  Federal 
court  to  supplement  the  current  ad- 
ministrative practices. 

American  industries  under  this 
amendment  would  be  granted  direct 
access  to  Federal  court  to  seek  swift 
injunctive  relief  against  illegal  im- 
ports. The  availability  to  U.S.  compa- 
nies of  injimctive  relief  would  place 
foreign  dimipers  on  notice  that  any  in- 
vestment In  dumping  in  the  United 
States  would  be  lost  instantaneously. 

Under  this  amendment,  an  injured 
domestic  business  could  file  suit  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  or  the  Court  of  Internation- 
al Trade  for  an  injunction  against  the 
import  and  sales  of  the  goods  which  it 
could  preliminarily  demonstrate  were 
being  unfairly  diunped  or  subsidized. 


The  court's  order  could  be  modified  to 
provide  a  more  permanent  remedy 
based  on  a  more  detailed  finding. 

Diuing  the  1985  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearing,  witnesses  testified  regard- 
ing the  provision  of  S.  1655  creating 
injunctive  relief  to  halt  illegal  Imports. 
Industry  representatives  indicated 
that,  under  existing  law,  a  complaint 
about  unfairly  dumped  or  subsidized 
imports  must  proceed  through  a  costly 
and  lengthy  administrative  procedure 
involving  both  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  International  Trade 
Commission;  likewise,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  is  increasingly  unable  to  cope 
with  the  rising  Incidence  of  customs 
fraud.  primarily  transshipments 
through  third  countries  to  circumvent 
a  U.S.  quota.  Although  injunctive 
relief  would  be  a  significant  alterna- 
tive to  the  current  administrative 
process  to  halt  illegal  imports,  the 
remedy  of  primary  interest  to  the  wit- 
nesses was  the  retroactive  damages 
provision  of  S.  1655. 

The  availability  under  this  amend- 
ment of  damages  to  U.S.  companies,  if 
dumping  and  injury  are  ultimately 
found  to  have  occurred,  will  remove 
the  illegtdly  obtained  profits  of,  and 
increase  the  cost  of  dumping  for,  im- 
porters and  foreign  exporters  and  pro- 
ducers. Foreign  enterprises,  like  any 
domestic  company,  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  their  anticompetitive  ac- 
tions. 

The  current  regulatory  scheme 
rarely  imposes  retroactive  duties:  it 
merely  restricts  future  diunping.  This 
amendment  would  allow  domestic 
companies  to  recover  damages  for  In- 
juries sustained  when  injunctive  relief 
cannot  be  timely  provided  or  is  other- 
wise inadequate. 

During  the  1985  Judiciary  Conunit- 
tee  hearings,  witnesses  testified  that 
the  legislation's  provision  to  allow 
damages  for  injury  from  illegal  im- 
ports would  provide  a  more  effective 
deterrent  than  current  law,  would  pro- 
vide retroactive  relief  to  fill  the  gap 
under  existing  law  which  imposes 
duties  on  only  future  imports,  and 
would  provide  damage  awards  directly 
to  the  Injured  American  industries. 
International  trade  lawyers  also  testi- 
fied during  the  hearing  that  the  provi- 
sion of  damages  for  injury  sustained 
from  illegal  diunped  or  subsidized  im- 
ports or  customs  fraud  violations 
would  be  consistent  with  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
[GATTl. 

The  amendment  I  plan  to  offer 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  ad- 
ministration's pursuit  of  voluntary 
import  restraints.  It  would  offer  no 
new  tariffs  or  quotas  or  protectionist 
barriers.  It  would  not  displace  any  ex- 
isting remedies  through  the  ITC  or 
otherwise.  Rather,  It  would  reduce  the 
pressures  for  resort  to  such  disfavored 
measures,    by   allowing   vigorous   en- 


forcement of  laws  already  on  the 
books.  This  is  a  reasonable,  targeted, 
and  directed  remedy. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  like 
the  vigor  of  private  plaintiffs  when  it 
comes  to  enforcement  of  trade  laws  or 
other  means  of  self-help  which  have 
long  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  most 
effective  way  to  get  enforcement  and 
action  by  those  who  are  most  directly 
affected  and  Injured.  We  have  many 
decades  of  evidence  of  this  with  regard 
to  private  enforcement  or  our  anti- 
trust laws.  The  theory  that  private 
plaintiffs  would  find  strong  incentive 
to  bring  such  antitrust  suits— and  in  so 
doing  would  both  recoup  deserved 
compensation  for  their  injuries  and 
advance  strong  national  public  policy 
interests — certainly  has  proved  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  reason  that  the  same 
would  not  be  true  of  private  suits  to 
enforce  our  international  trade  laws. 

Customs  violations  are  rampant  in 
several  pernicious  forms.  Massive 
country-of-origln  fraud  occurs,  where- 
by a  country  which  has  reached  its 
permissible  quota  for  a  given  item  or 
product  circumvents  the  quota  by 
transshipping  the  continued  imports 
through  another  country  which  has 
not  yet  reached  its  quota.  Most  com- 
monly—indeed, in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cases— imports  are  fraudu- 
lently mislabeled.  Given  the  sheer 
volume  of  imports  and  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  Customs  Service,  many 
imported  textiles,  apparel,  and  foot- 
wear simply  are  declared  to  be  some- 
thing which  they  are  not,  or  are  im- 
mensely underdisclosed  in  number- 
again,  in  order  to  evade  quotas  fixed 
by  the  administration. 

Domestic  textile,  apparel,  and  foot- 
weau-  manufacturers  and  their  employ- 
ees pay  a  very  heavy  toll  for  these  ille- 
gal imports.  Beyond  the  individual 
injury,  our  national  goals  and  policies 
are  thwarted.  In  my  State  alone,  thou- 
sands of  textile  Jobs  have  been  lost. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised by  recent  protectionist  calls  for 
new  tariffs  against  goods  from  coun- 
tries with  large  trade  surpluses  with 
the  United  States.  I  sympathize  with 
the  frustrations  which  lead  to  such  ef- 
forts, even  as  I  question  their  appro- 
priateness. The  way  to  avert  such 
counterproductive  measures  is  to  en- 
force the  trade  laws  which  are  already 
in  place.  This  amendment  will  greatly 
increase  the  enforcement  of  those 
laws,  by  letting  injured  American  busi- 
nesses go  directly  to  Federal  court- 
just  as  they  can  for  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws— and  seek  quick  injunc- 
tions against  continued  illegal  impor- 
tation. 

The  legal  process  is  well  attuned  to 
this  kind  of  an  effective  remedy. 

Similarly,  the  Federal  discovery  pro- 
cedures lend  an  excellent  avenue  for 
injured  U.S.  Interests  to  seek  discovery 
from  any  importer  who  wants  to  uti- 


lize our  markets.  If  Importers  wish  to 
do  business  in  the  United  States,  they 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  courts  for  equitable  relief.  They 
ought  to  be  subject  to  telling  specifi- 
cally what  has  happened  in  terms  of 
the  circuity  and  violations  of  the  cus- 
toms laws  which  are  applicable  in  so 
many  situations. 

This  is  an  effective  remedy  because 
it  does  not  address  the  problem  after 
the  fact.  It  stops  goods  from  coming 
into  this  country  before  they  can  dis- 
place American  products  and  Ameri- 
can Jobs. 

We  desperately  need  the  vigorous 
private  enforcement  this  amendment 
would  spur  if  we  are  to  successfully 
chart  a  course  between  the  grave  dan- 
gers of  increased  protectionism  and 
the  certain  peril  which  would  result 
from  unabated  illegal  foreign  imports. 
Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  cosponsorlng  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  hearing  list 
with  testimony  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary on  November  20.  1985,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

A  HXARIlfG  TO  CONSn>KR  S.  1655,  THE  CTlfTAIK 

FORXIGIf  COMFETmOIl  ACT  OF  1985 

WITNZSS  UST 

The  Honorable  John  Heinz,  United  States 
Senator,  Pennsylvania. 

Panel  consisting  of:  Larry  K.  Martin,  Di- 
rector of  Public  Relations,  American  Appar- 
el Manufacturers  Association,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Evelyn  Dubrow,  Vice  President,  Legis- 
lative Director  and  Elxecutlve  Secretary, 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  Washington,  DC;  and  Carlos  Moore, 
Executive  Vice  President.  American  Textiles 
Manufacturing  Institute,  Washington,  D.C. 

Panel  consisting  of:  Barton  C.  Green, 
General  Counsel  and  Secretary,  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Washington,  D.C: 
Curtis  H.  Bamette,  Senior  Vice  President, 
General  Counsel  and  Secretary,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  Bethlehem,  PA;  and 
John  Mangan,  Senior  General  Attorney  for 
International  Trade,  United  States  Steel, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Panel  consisting  of:  Robert  C.  Cassidy, 
Partner.  WUmer,  Cutler  and  Pickering, 
Washington,  D.C;  Richard  Cunningham. 
Partner,  Steptoe  and  Johnston,  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  and  Peter  D.  Ehrenhaft,  Partner, 
Bryan,  Cave.  McPheeters  &  McRoberte, 
Washington.  D.C. 

STATmXMT  BT  SENATOR  JOHIt  HmtZ  OH 

S.  1655 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  here  today  to  express 
my  support  for  S.  1655,  the  most  recent  ver- 
sion of  Senator  Specter's  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  private  right  of  action  against  unfair 
trading  practices,  let  me  begin  by  apologiz- 
ing to  the  Committee  for  the  brevity  of  my 
statement.  I  am  In  the  midst  of  another 
hearing  on  trade  policy,  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  I  have  to  return  there 
shortly. 

As  I  indicated.  I  support  this  bill.  I  believe 
it  is  an  important  and  necessary  addition  to 


the  body  of  existing  laws  dealing  with 
unfair  trading  practices.  I  commend  Senator 
Specter  for  his  diligence  in  pursuing  this 
issue,  and  I  am  confident  that  ultimately 
this  legislation  will  be  enacted.  In  comment- 
ing on  the  bill.  I  want  to  make  4  basic 
points. 

First.  It  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  our 
arsenal  of  weapons  combatting  dumping, 
subsidies,  and  customs  fraud.  The  United 
States  market  Is  the  most  open  of  the  major 
Industrial  economies,  and  as  such  we  have 
become  the  target  for  those  producers  and 
foreign  governments  determined  to  export, 
yet  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  access  to 
other  markets.  This  process  has  accelerated 
In  recent  years  as  world  economic  growth 
has  slowed,  and  producers  scramble  to  find 
additional  foreign  markets  to  continue  their 
growth.  In  some  cases— steel  being  a  prime 
example— foreign  governments  subsidize 
production,  and  goverrmient-owned  facilities 
dump,  as  Instruments  of  social  policy  to 
maintain  employment  and  avoid  political 
crisis.  Thus,  other  nation's  unemployment  Is 
exported  to  our  shores.  The  short  term  ben- 
efit of  lower  prices  Is  heavily  outweighed  by 
the  long  term  economic  and  social  costs  to 
our  country  and  the  world  trading  system. 
which  are  casued  by  the  economic  distor- 
tions these  policies  foster. 

There  is  widespread  agreement— in  the 
United  States,  in  the  GATT.  and  in  the  de- 
veloped world  generally— that  these  market 
distorting  practices  ought  to  stop.  In  the 
Congress,  even  those  who  have  opposed 
broad-based  import  relief  for  major  indus- 
tries like  steel  or  autos  have  acknowledged 
the  need  to  fight  dumping  and  subsidiza- 
tion, and  have  supported  legal  efforts  to  do 
so. 

Despite  that  consensus,  however.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  current  law  is  not  doing  the  job. 
It  Is  slow,  uncertain,  and  capable  of  manipu- 
lation by  the  foreign  producer  or  Importer. 
Most  significant  is  the  lack  of  timely  relief. 
A  dumping  case  involving  any  controversy 
will  usually  take  eleven  months,  although 
both  shorter  and  longer  deadlines  are  possi- 
ble. Although  there  are  provisions  for  pre- 
liminary determinations  and  temporary 
remedies,  they  have  not  proven  effective  In 
halting  the  flood  of  dumped  Imports.  If  any- 
thing, a  pending  dumping  case  encouraged  a 
foreign  producer  to  ship  in  as  much  as  he 
can  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  case.  S. 
1655.  through  its  use  of  the  judicial  system, 
offers  the  possibility  of  more  rapid  relief  in 
these  cases. 

Some  have  criticized  this  bill  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  courts  will  not.  In  fact,  act  any 
quicker  than  the  administrative  process 
that  handles  the  existing  law.  That  may 
well  turn  out  to  be  true.  We  all  know  of 
cases  that  have  taken  years  to  work  their 
way  through  our  Judicial  system.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  also  are  aware  of 
rapid  and  responsive  judicial  action,  and  my 
view  is  that  we  ought  to  leave  the  door  open 
to  that  in  trade  cases.  Its  impact  may  be 
variable.  It  may  not  work  at  all  in  some 
cases  but  even  so.  the  plaintiff  would  hardly 
be  worse  off  with  this  additional  option, 
than  he  is  without  It  under  current  law. 

Second,  the  idea  of  permitting  a  domestic 
industry  to  seek  damages  for  the  harm  suf- 
fered by  dumped  or  subsidized  imports  is  a 
good  one.  We  should  not  delude  ourselves, 
as  some  economists  do,  that  dumping  is 
simply  the  operation  of  comparative  advan- 
tage In  a  market  system.  In  fact,  dumping 
and  subsidization  have  nothing  to  do  with 
comparative  advantage.  They  are  an  at- 
tempt to  deny  it.  not  take  advantage  of  it. 


The  cost  to  our  economy,  including  the  cost 
to  our  consumers,  comes  over  the  longer 
term  In  the  elimination  or  disabling  of  U.S. 
Industries;  and  the  market  dislocations  and 
ultimately  higher  consimier  prices  which 
result  from  the  absence  of  effective  domes- 
tic competition.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
pieces  of  testimony  the  Finance  Committee 
received  on  the  textile  bill,  for  example,  was 
the  information  that  within  a  few  short 
months  after  the  last  U.S.  producer  of  vel- 
veteen went  bankrupt,  foreign  prices  soared 
33  percent.  These  costs  are  in  addition  to 
the  economic  and  human  costs  created  by 
dislocation  and  unemployment.  In  view  of 
those  costs  and  their  consequences  for  our 
economy,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  indus- 
tries should  not  be  allowed  to  try  to  recover 
them. 

Third,  the  very  nature  of  the  process  cre- 
ated by  this  legislation  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  damages  provide  a  more  ef- 
fective deterrent  than  current  law.  If  the 
importer  knows  he  has  a  significant  poten- 
tial liability  for  his  unfair  actions,  he  may 
be  more  cautious.  F\irther.  the  nature  of 
the  process  is  less  susceptible  to  manipula- 
tion for  political  or  foreign  policy  purposes 
than  is  the  current  administrative  process. 
It  is  common  knowledge  and  should  come  as 
no  surprise  to  this  committee  that  on  occa- 
sion every  Administration  seeks  to  influence 
the  outcome  of  a  case  because  of  the  foreign 
policy  consequences  of  a  "wrong"  decision. 
When  the  entire  process  is  in  the  Executive 
Branch,  those  kinds  of  conflicts  are  facili- 
tated. Providing  a  parallel  opportunity 
within  the  judicial  branch  should  produce 
greater  Independence. 

Fourth.  I  reject  the  argument  that  the 
federal  judiciary  Is  somehow  less  capable 
than  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  ,the 
International  Trade  Commission  in  making 
these  determinations.  Granted,  these  can  be 
complex  cases  that  require  economic  analy- 
sis, but  they  are  clearly  not  beyond  the 
abilities  of  our  judges. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  empha- 
size that  this  is  an  important  bill.  It  address- 
es a  serious  and  growing  problem  in  a  cre- 
ative and  effective  way  that  supplements 
rather  than  supplants  current  law.  Most  of 
the  criticisms  concerning  this  approach 
have  suggested  it  will  not  work— it  will  not 
provide  faster,  more  effective  relief.  I  dis- 
agree with  that  contention,  but  even  if  it 
turns  out  to  be  correct  In  some  cases.  It  is 
not  an  effective  argument  against  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  We  are  creating  a 
parallel  track  in  our  law.  No  rights  or  oppor- 
tunities under  existing  law  are  being  re- 
moved. Complainants  are  being  given  an  ad- 
ditional choice  of  tactics,  and  I  certainly  be- 
lieve both  current  law  and  the  judicial 
system  can  survive  that  opportunity.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  the  Committee  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  the  bill  and  bring  It  to  the  floor. 

Statkhemt  by  Labst  K.  MABxra 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Larry 
Martin.  I  am  Director  of  Government  Rela- 
tions for  the  American  Apparel  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  AAMA  is  the  central  trade 
association  for  manufacturers  of  garments 
in  the  United  SUtes,  representing  about 
two-thirds  of  domestic  capacity.  Our  mem- 
bers are  located  in  virtually  every  state. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  be  here  today  and  to 
lend  our  support  to  S.  1655,  the  Unfair  For- 
eign Competition  Act  of  1985.  We  commend 
Senator  Specter  and  his  colleagues  for  of- 
fering this  legislation. 
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Our  Industry  U  beleaguered  by  Imports. 
The  apparel  Industry  has  lost  300,000  Jobs 
to  imports  over  the  last  decade.  Imports 
now  account  for  50  percent  of  our  market 
and  they  have  doubled  in  the  last  five  years. 
There  are  regimes  available  to  restrain 
this  lm[>ort  growth.  We  have  full  access  to 
the  current  law  governing  subsidized  and 
dumped  imports.  Customs  law  clearly  for- 
bids transshipment  and  other  forms  of 
fraud.  More  importantly,  the  United  States 
is  a  signatory  to  the  Multlfiber  Arrange- 
ment which.  In  theory  at  least,  allows  us  to 
restrain  imports  which  disrupt  our  domestic 
market. 

Yet  reliance  on  all  these  remedies  has 
failed  to  provide  us  relief  from  the  on- 
slaught from  offshore.  Tliat  Is  why  we  en- 
dorsed the  Textile,  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1985  which  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  Wednesday.  We  are  greatful 
to  the  members  of  this  Committee  who 
sponsored  and  voted  for  that  measure. 

The  bill  under  consideration  today  would 
provide  us  a  valuable  tool  In  protecting  oiu- 
industry  and  its  1.2  million  workers  from 
unfair  imports.  It  would  allow  us  to  go  into 
court  and  seek  an  injunction  against  im- 
ports which  are  subsidized  or  dumped  or 
which  violate  our  customs  law. 

In  the  case  of  subsidized  or  dumped  goods, 
this  bill  would  provide  much  more  immedi- 
ate relief  than  current  law.  As  the  law  is 
now  structured,  a  complaint  about  unfair 
Imports  Is  subject  to  a  costly  and  lengthy 
administrative  procedure  Involving  both  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission. 

The  same  Injunctive  relief  would  be  avail- 
able in  cases  involving  customs  fraud.  We 
have  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  customs 
fraud,  primarily  transhipments,  involved  in 
apparel  imports.  We  do  know  that  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  has  uncovered  numer- 
ous cases  where  goods  were  transshipped  to 
circumvent  a  V.S.  quota.  We  suspect  that 
what  Customs  has  caught  represents  merely 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

We  also  believe  that  Customs  is  increas- 
ingly unable  to  cope  with  major  problems  in 
this  area.  Imports  of  apparel  have  doubled 
in  the  last  five  years,  but  the  ranlts  of  Cus- 
toms enforcement  personnel  have  dwindled. 
In  September  1981,  Customs  employed  1,131 
import  specialists.  That  number  had  de- 
clined to  990  as  of  last  September  and  Cus- 
toms has  recommended  a  further  reduction 
of  244  import  specialists  in  Fiscal  Year  1986. 

The  challenge  to  customs  enforcement 
was  increased  last  year  with  the  effective 
ex(>ansion  of  our  customs  territory  to  in- 
clude Israel.  The  conclusion  of  the  U.S.- 
Israel  free  trade  agreement,  we  fear,  has  in- 
creased the  possibility  of  apparel  transshit>- 
ment  through  that  country.  Now  talks  are 
beginning  on  a  free  trade  agreement  with 
Canada,  the  conclusion  of  which  would 
mean  another  expansion  of  our  customs  ter- 
ritory with  a  coincidental  increase  in  trans- 
shipment possibility. 

We  believe  passage  of  S.  1855  would  have 
the  effect  of  extending  the  reach  of  customs 
enforcement  personnel  by  allowing  compa- 
nies injured  by  fraudulent  goods  to  seek 
their  own  redress  through  the  court  system. 

There  U  one  aspect  of  S.  1655  which  trou- 
bles us.  That  is  the  authority  granted  the 
President  to  nullify  a  court  order  under  his 
authority  in  section  203  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act.  Any  court 
order  granted  under  the  Unfair  Foreign 
Competition  Act  would  be  an  action  against 
imported  goods  which  violate  American  law. 
That  violation  would  have  been  detennlned 


by  a  U.S.  court.  It  should  not  be  excused  for 
reasons  irrelevant  to  the  specifics  of  the 
case  at  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  appear  here  today.  I  wUl  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

STATmnrr  or  Evkltn  Duaaow 
My  name  is  Evelyn  Dubrow.  I  am  a  Vice 
President  and  Legislative  Representative  of 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  our  more  than 
230,000  members  engaged  In  the  production 
of  women's  and  children's  apparel,  I  want  to 
tliank  the  Chairman  and  the  members  of 
this  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy on  S.  1855. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Specter 
and  endorsed  by  Senators  from  both  parties, 
including  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ILGWU.  It  addresses  a  number 
of  crucial  problems  related  to  imports,  in- 
cluding imports  of  women's  and  children's 
apparel. 

Most  important  to  us  Is  the  fact  that  the 
blU  unravels  some  of  the  red  tape  in  trade- 
related  problems  by  providing  for  direct 
access  to  the  courts  in  order  to  halt  dump- 
ing and  subsidization  of  imtMrts  and  Cus- 
toms fraud  and  to  deter  them  in  the  future. 
Subsidized  and  dumped  imports  of  women's 
and  children's  apparel  exacerbate  the  al- 
ready massive  growth  of  imports  and  add  to 
the  growing  number  of  workers  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  as  a  result. 

In  cooperation  with  representatives  of  the 
American  textile  industry,  we  participated 
last  year  in  a  number  of  countervailing  duty 
petitions,  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  We  sought  relief  from  subsidiza- 
tion of  exports  by  other  countries.  The  pro- 
ceedings took  a  long  time  before  a  decision 
was  reached,  required  arduous  preparation 
and  were  very  expensive.  Anticipated  clear- 
cut  action  was  vitiated  when  our  authorities 
negotiated  an  injury  agreement  with  the  na- 
tions charged  in  the  petition. 

Customs  fraud  is  another  major  area 
which  affects  jobs  for  American  workers. 
Fraud  is  made  more  possible  as  a  means  of 
circumventing  quota  agreements  by  the  lack 
of  sufficient  numbers  of  Customs  specialists 
and  inspectors.  Although  a  House  commit- 
tee found  last  year  that  a  dollar  of  cost  to 
Customs  results  in  assessed  duties  and  fines 
of  more  than  $20.  the  Customs  Bureau  con- 
tinues to  show  a  reluctance  to  put  addition- 
al people  on  staff. 

Transshipments  through  third  countries 
with  open  quotas  in  order  to  avoid  the  quota 
limits  of  a  particular  country  are  not  always 
picked  up  by  Customs  because  of  the  short- 
age of  personnel.  Although  Customs  last 
year  promulgated  regulations  on  Rules  of 
Origin,  mislabeling  and  other  fraudulent 
practices  continue. 

The  concern  of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
that  a  simpler  and  more  direct  method  of 
dealing  with  these  problems  Is  needed  is  to 
be  commended.  WhUe  the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  surge  of  imports  In  the 
last  five  years  is  dealt  with  in  S.  680.  which 
the  Senate  passed  last  Wednesday.  S.  1655 
represents  an  lm|x>rtant  contribution  to 
dealing  with  the  overall  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  key  factors  in  the 
Import  problem  are  the  abominably  low 
wages  paid  In  third  world  supplier  nations 
and  the  greed  of  American  importers  and  re- 
tailers. The  attached  table,  which  lists  the 
20  major  low- wage  apparel  exporting  na- 
tions, shows  that  wage  levels  In  these  coun- 
tries range  from  a  hit,-h  of  25  percent  to  a 


low  of  2  percent  of  wages  paid  apparel  work- 
ers in  our  country.  And.  as  you  know,  appar- 
el workers  In  the  U.S.  are  among  the  lowest 
paid  manufacturing  workers.  This  factor  is 
critical,  since  on  average  labor  represents 
one-third  of  the  whole  cost  of  an  item  of  do- 
mesticaUy  produced  apparel. 

Our  studies  and  direct  Imowledge  gained 
from  visits  to  apparel  supplier  countries 
have  proven  over  and  over  again  that  the 
Importer  and  retailer,  not  the  American 
consumer,  benefits  from  these  low-wage  im- 
ports. The  cost  to  the  importer /retailer  is 
marked  up  to  the  retail  price  level  of  domes- 
tically produced  apparel,  providing  an  enor- 
mous and  exhorbitant  proft  at  the  expense 
both  of  the  American  consumer  and  the 
American  worker  who  is  also  a  consumer. 

One  provision  in  S.  1655,  which  appears  in 
Section  3  (M)  and  Section  5  (e),  raises  con- 
cern on  our  part.  It  allows  the  President  to 
nullify  any  court  order  related  to  subsidies, 
dumping  and  Customs  fraud,  pursuant  to 
presidential  authority  under  Section  203  of 
the  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act  (50  VS.C.  1702). 

The  danger  inherent  in  this  provision 
should  be  clear  to  those  who  have  tried  to 
use  the  International  Trade  Commission  to 
deal  with  import-related  problems.  If  the 
President  can  vitiate  a  court  determiiuttion. 
there  is  the  danger  that  even  with  this  legis- 
lation we  will  be  back  to  where  we  now  find 
ourselves,  namely  a  situation  in  which  the 
President  can  nullify— and  he  has— recom- 
mendations made  by  the  ITC.  I  urge  the 
members  of  the  Committee  to  examine  this 
provision  carefully. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  permission  to  submit 
additional  testimony.  Thank  you. 


APPENDIX  A-HOURIY  COMPENSATION*  COSTS  FOR  PRO- 
DUaiON  WORKERS,  APPAREL  PRODUCTS  AND  OTHER 
TEXniE  MANUFACTURING,  1984,  UNITED  STATES  COM- 
PARED TO  20  LEADING  LOW-WAGE  APPAREL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES" 
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STATKMSirT  BT  CAKLOS  MOORK 

My  name  is  Carlos  Moore  and  I  am  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  American  TextUe 
Manufacturers  Institute.  ATMI  is  the  na- 
tional trade  association  for  manufacturers 
of  textiles  and  U.S.  products  in  the  United 
States,  accounting  for  more  than  85  percent 
of  production  of  these  products.  WhUe  we 
are  concentrated  most  heavily  in  the  South- 
east and  Northeast,  we  do  have  members 
throughout  most  of  the  U.S.  We're  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
to  comment  on  S.  1655,  the  Unfair  Foreign 
Competition  Act  of  1985,  which  we  beUeve 
will  be  helpful  to  our  Industry. 

We  believe  there  is  a  need  to  find  a  more 
effective  remedy  for  problems  caused  by  im- 
ports which  are  dumped,  subsidized,  or 
fraudulently  enter  our  markets.  The  U.S. 
textile  industry  has  a  long  history  of  being 
hurt  by  unfair  trade  practices  and  customs 
fraud.  In  the  past  four  years,  the  textile  in- 
dustry has  filed  21  petitions  charging  for- 
eign suppliers  and  foreign  governments  with 
either  dumping  or  illegal  subsidy  practices. 
In  most  of  these  cases,  no  effective  remedy 
has  resulted.  In  some  of  the  cases,  we  were 
unable  to  obtain  an  anti-dumping  duty  be- 
cause foreign  companies  were  receiving  less- 
than-market  prices  for  Inputs  used  In  their 
export  production.  This,  as  you  know,  is 
"downstream  dumping"  and  our  current 
trade  laws  do  not  address  this  practice.  In 
other  cases,  the  Administration  acted  to 
frustrate  our  cases  by  encouraging  and 
granting  injury  tests  or  suspension  agree- 
ments while  our  cases  were  pending. 

Because  of  Administration  actions  in  cases 
brought  by  other  industries,  we  have  been 
unable  to  seek  remedies  against  subsidy 
practices  by  non-market  economies,  such  as 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  All  told,  we 
have  spent  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars and  have  aciileved  very  little  in  the  way 
of  remedies. 

In  addition  to  this  unfair  trade  practice 
activity  hurting  the  domestic  textile  indus- 
try, quota  fraud  was  and  Is  widespread.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  quota  fraud  is 
going  on,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  more  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  looks  for  it.  the  more 
fraud  it  finds.  And  at  present,  there  are  rel- 
atively few  resources  at  Customs  allocated 
to  policing  our  borders  to  inspect  shipments 
adequately  and  to  stop  this  fraud. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  believe  that 
legislation  which  offers  a  course  of  private 
action  in  the  courts  against  such  unfair  and 
Illegal  practices  is  needed.  Such  action  will 
provide  a  quicker,  more  effective,  and  less 
expensive  remedy  than  anything  currently 
on  the  books.  In  addition,  we  believe  that 
such  a  remedy  will  also  serve  as  an  impor- 
tant deterrent  to  future  unfair  practices  and 
fraud  since  importers  will  have  to  consider 
not  only  an  exclusion  order,  but  damages 
which  might  be  assessed  against  them, 
should  they  bring  in  goods  in  violation  of 
this  Act. 

We  would  like  to  commend  Senator  Spec- 
ter and  the  other  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
for  proposing  a  measure  that  would  police 


our  borders  more  effectively  and  help  pre- 
vent damage  from  such  illegal  imports. 

However.  I  would  like  to  point  out  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  loophole  in  this  legisla- 
tion concerning  Presidential  discretion  to 
overturn  courtroom  decision.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  citing  examples.  As  you  know,  in 
the  current  textile  import  program  by  the 
Executive  Branch  takes  discretionary  action 
to  define  situations  of  market  disruption 
and  applying  restraints.  That  is,  the  Admin- 
istration has  complete  discretion  about 
whether  quotas  should  be  imposed  In  par- 
ticular cases  with  particular  countries.  This 
has  led  to  doubling  of  textile  imports  in  the 
past  four  years  and  a  job  loss  in  the  domes- 
tic textile  and  apparel  industry  of  over 
300,000  Jobs.  Foreign  policy  concerns  often 
override  the  objectives  of  the  program 
which  are  to  prevent  market  disruption  in 
the  U.S.  market.  I  can  cite  you  numerous 
examples  of  this  but  I  will  limit  myself  to 
one  or  two.  For  example,  according  to  the 
guidelines  issued  by  the  White  House  on  De- 
cember 16,  1983,  quotas  should  have  been 
imposed  on  imports  of  women's  cotton 
blouses  from  Bangladesh  over  a  year  ago  at 
an  annual  Lmport  level  of  71,000  dozen.  Now, 
Bangladesh  Is  shipping  at  a  level  of  900,000 
dozen  and  no  action  has  been  taken. 

Japan,  which  is  rurming  a  $50  billion  trade 
surplus  with  the  U.S.  is  currently  shipping 
to  the  U.S.  some  16  million  yards  armually 
of  cotton  broadcloth.  This  accounts  for  25 
percent  of  total  U.S.  cotton  broadcloth  pro- 
duction, yet  the  Administration  has  taken 
no  quota  action.  Several  other  instances  of 
delay  and  inaction  are  attached. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  urging  passage  of 
the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  of  1985,  so  that  we  can  overcome  discre- 
tionary inaction  with  respect  to  the  textile 
import  program.  We  would  like  also  to 
thank  you  for  your  strong  support  you've 
shown  for  this  legislation. 

However,  drawing  on  our  unhappy  experi- 
ence with  Administration  discretion,  we 
urge  that  the  sponsors  of  S.  1655  consider 
removing  the  paragraph  which  grants  dis- 
cretionary authority.  The  legislation  then 
will  provide  a  truly  effective  remedy  when- 
ever the  tests  contained  in  it  are  met. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  i^pear 
before  you. 

STATEKElfT  OP  CUKTIS  H.  BAHWrrTK,  BaRTOH 

C.  Greek,  Jorh  J.  Makgan 
Good  morning.  I  am  Barton  C.  Green, 
General  Counsel  and  Secretary  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  I  am  ac- 
companied today  by  Curtis  H.  Bamette, 
Senior  Vice  President,  General  Counsel  and 
Secretary  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
and  John  J.  Mangan,  Senior  General  Attor- 
ney—International Trade  of  United  Stetes 
Steel  Corporation.  In  addition  to  being  the 
chief  legal  officer  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  Mr. 
Bamette  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Antitrust  Section  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  is  an  experienced  Federal  Court 
litigator.  Mr.  Mangan  is  perhaps  the  most 
experienced  International  trade  lawyer  in 
the  steel  Industry.  In  view  of  the  Commit- 
tee's very  full  agenda  today,  and  in  order  to 
provide  more  time  for  your  questions,  the 
three  of  us  have  consolidated  our  opening 
remarks  in  this  statement. 

We  are  appearing  this  morning  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
AISI  is  the  principal  trade  association  for 
the  domestic  steel  Industry.  Its  members  in- 
clude large  integrated  carbon  steel  produc- 
ers that  produce  a  wide  range  of  steel  mill 
products:  several  companies  that  produce  a 


narrow  range  of  products— such  as  plate  or 
tubulars:  mini-mills— which  typically  oper- 
ate electric  furnaces  and  produce  a  relative- 
ly narrow  range  of  low-value,  commodity- 
type  products:  and  companies  that  produce 
high-value  stainless  and  specialty  products. 
AISI  members  account  for  about  85  percent 
of  domestic  raw  steel  production. 

The  bill  before  the  committee  today.  8. 
1655,  is  the  most  recent  embodiment  of  a 
legislative  proposal  that  has  been  consist- 
ently supported  by  the  steel  industry.  Steel 
Industry  witnesses  testified  in  1979  and  1982 
in  support  of  predecessor  proposals  to 
amend  the  1916  Antidimiping  Act.  Most  re- 
cently in  May  1983,  Thomas  C.  Graham, 
then  chief  executive  officer  of  Jones  A 
Laughlin  Steel  Company,  testified  on  behalf 
of  AISI  in  support  of  S.  418.  the  predecessor 
of  S.  1655  in  the  98th  Congress.  Once  again, 
we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  express  the 
steel  industry's  strong  support  for  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  meaningful  private  remedy 
for  dumping.  We  would  refer  the  Commit- 
tee to  the  statements  of  previous  steel  in- 
dustry witnesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  steel  Industry  can  hon- 
estly say  that  it  supports  this  bill  the  old 
fashioned  way— "we  earned  it".  No  industry 
in  the  United  States  has  Invested  more  time 
and  effort  in  the  pursuit  of  unfair  trade 
remedies  under  the  antidumping  and  coun- 
tervailing duty  laws.  No  Industry  is  better 
positioned  to  testify  that  aggressive— and 
costly— pursuit  of  remedies  under  those  laws 
provides  an  inadequate  deterrent  to  other 
countries  that  would  engage  in  unfair  trad- 
ing in  our  markets. 

The  Increasingly  sophisticated  nature  of 
dumping  practices  by  foreign  companies  or 
their  agents  make  the  1916  Act.  with  the 
proposed  amendments,  an  important  alter- 
native means  of  obtaining  some  realistic 
relief.  For  example,  the  existing  antidump- 
ing and  countervailing  duty  remedies  have 
not  proved  capable  of  dealing  with  situa- 
tions where  there  is  a  sudden  influx  of 
dimiped  Imports  or  where  foreign  dumi>er8 
build  their  initial  base  in  the  U.S.  market 
before  antidumping  duties  can  be  imposed. 
Current  law  has  not  been  successful  in  com- 
bating "dump  and  run"  tactics  or  where 
U.S.  susidlaries  of  exporters  warehouse 
dumped  merchandise  in  Inventory  stocks  in 
the  U.S.  market.  In  each  of  these  situations, 
the  present  trade  laws  do  not  provide  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  or  remedy  and  S.  1656 
would  create  a  useful  tool. 

One  clear  reason  for  the  recurring  frustra- 
tion of  our  efforts  is  that  under  the  present 
Antidumping  Act  dumping  is  risk-free,  since 
the  relief  is  entirely  prospective.  If  an  ex- 
porter engages  in  dumping  to  a  sufficient 
degree  to  induce  a  domestic  producer  to  un- 
dertake the  significant  cost  of  complex  ad- 
ministrative proceedings,  the  only  conse- 
quence is  the  imposition  of  duties  on  future 
imports.  S.  1655  would  deal  with  a  very 
major  gap  in  our  laws  by  attaching  a  mean- 
ingful economic  risk  to  a  decision  to  dump 
in  the  U.S.  market. 

I  would  also  like  to  touch  on  the  compat- 
ibility of  S.  1655  with  the  President's  Steel 
Program  announced  in  September  of  last 
year  as  a  substitute  for  relief  under  the 
trade  laws.  Pursuant  to  that  Program,  the 
Administration  has  negotiated  a  series  of  bi- 
lateral export  restraint  arrangements  with 
major  steel  exporting  nations.  This  Program 
is  Intended  to  provide  a  temporary  period  of 
relief  from  the  injury  resulting  from  the 
disruptive  and  unfair  trade  practices  of  the 
major  steel  exporting  nations.  It  covers  steel 
mill  product  exports  shipped  prior  to  Octo- 
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ber  1.  1989.  Olven  the  record  of  our  trmdlng 
"par^ierB".  there  is  no  reaaon  to  doubt  th»t 
the  expiration  of  the  Prognun  will  result  In 
a  wholesale  resumption  of  acgresslve,  unfair 
trade  practices  by  steel  exporters  that  are 
presently  subject  to  restraint  under  the  Pro- 
gram. Accordingly,  the  steel  Industry  must 
use  the  period  of  the  President's  Program 
not  only  to  enhance  Its  international  com- 
petitiveness but  also  to  encourage  the  enact- 
ment of  more  effective  remedies  to  address 
unfair  trade  practices.  S.  1655  would  provide 
such  a  remedy:  a  private  action  for  injunc- 
tive relief  or  damages. 

As  a  final  point,  we  commend  the  sponsors 
of  S.  1655  for  proposing  the  avallabUlty  of 
private  suits  with  respect  to  Injury  from 
customs  violations.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  potential  undermining  of  the 
President's  Program  through  customs  fraud 
and  evasion.  Our  concern  was  recently  con- 
firmed in  the  following  findings  of  an  April 
1985  Report  on  Unfair  Foreign  Trade  Prac- 
tices by  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigation  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce: 

"United  States  steel  companies,  workers 
and  communities  have  been  seriously  dam- 
aged by  foreign  producers  willing  to  sell 
steel  in  the  U.S.  at  prices  below  those 
charged  in  their  home  markets,  and  in 
many  cases,  even  below  their  own  manufac- 
turing cost.  U.S.  Government  agencies  tn 
two  administrations  have  been  notably  inef- 
fective in  enforcing  trade  laws  designed  to 
prevent  these  predatory  practices.  As  the 
result  of  Congressional  pressure  and  en- 
hanced Customs  enforcement  in  recent 
years,  some  of  the  criminal  activities  associ- 
ated with  unfair  practices  have  been  pros- 
ecuted. lUtsul  and  Marubeni,  large  Japa- 
nese trading  firms,  Thysson,  the  largest 
Oerman  steel  producer,  and  Daewoo,  a  huge 
South  Korean  trading  conglomerate,  have 
all  pleaded  guilty  to  numerous  criminal 
schemes  designed  to  falsely  inflate  the  price 
of  imported  steel  reported  to  Customs,  and 
thereby  avoid  triggering  antidumping  inves- 
tigations." 

"The  commereial  Incentives  to  evade  tar- 
iffs and  quotas  still  exist  and  the  new  steel 
agreements  negotiated  last  fall  and  winter 
stand  in  danger  of  being  subverted.  The 
record  raises  serious  doubts  about  the  abili- 
ty of  the  UjS.  Customs  Service  to  effectively 
enforce  the  new  agreements  and  discourage 
the  pattern  of  the  fraudulent  behavior  ex- 
hibited over  the  past  seven  years.  These 
concerns  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
minimization  of  the  considerable  efforts  of 
the  Customs  Service  to  Investigate  and  pros- 
ecute steel  fraud  over  the  past  two  years. 
Rather,  the  concerns  reflect  the  sober  real- 
ization that  Customs  lacks  the  resources 
necessary  to  enforce  these  broad  new  agree- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time,  carry  out  all 
its  other  important  duties." 

These  findings,  and  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  seeing  indications  of  transshipment 
through  third  countries  not  covered  by  ar- 
rangements under  the  President's  Program, 
Indicate  that  the  enactment  of  S.  1655 
would  be  a  significant  and  obviously  needed 
addition  to  the  legal  remedies  available  to 
domestic  industries  in  the  war  against  cus- 
toms fraud. 

S.  1655  poses  a  straightforward  question: 
Are  we  really  serious  about  our  unfair  trade 
laws?  If  we  are.  It  makes  eminently  good 
sense  to  permit  domestic  Industries  that  are 
being  injured  by  proscribed  practices  to  re- 
cover their  damages  from  the  source  of  the 
Injury.  It  also  makes  eminently  good  sense 
to  enact  a  statute  that  will  force  our  trading 


partners  to  factor  meaningful  financial  risk 
into  their  decisions  to  engage  in  predatory 
market  conduct  at  the  expense  of  United 
States  Jobs,  taxes  and  national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  International  trade 
deficit  is  a  cause  for  alarm  and  a  reason  for 
urgent  corrective  action.  8.  1655  represents 
a  worthwhile  step  toward  attacking  that 
portion  of  the  trade  deficit  accounted  for  by 
Imports  benefiting  from  unfair  conduct  that 
violates  both  U.S.  law  and  international 
agreements.  We  enthusiastically  endorse 
this  bill  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
Its  sponsors  to  encourage  its  enactment  into 
law. 

We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you.  We  wUl  be  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  questions. 

TKBTDtoirr  or  Robxxt  C.  Cassidt,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify 
before  you  today  on  S.  1655.  the  "Unfair 
Foreign  Competition  Act  of  1985."  I  Intend 
to  address  my  remarks  to  Section  5  of  the 
bill  which  provides  for  a  private  cause  of 
action  against  customs  fraud.  My  experience 
In  both  government  and  private  practice 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  definite 
need  to  supplement  existing  penalties  for 
customs  fraud.  Section  5  of  S.  1655  would 
provide  such  a  supplement  by  allowing  pri- 
vate parties  who  are  injured  In  their  busi- 
nesses by  customs  fraud  to  act  directly 
against  those  who  commit  the  fraud  by 
means  of  an  Injunction  or  damages  for  the 
injury  they  sustain. 

The  United  SUtes.  like  most  other  indus- 
trial countries,  regulates  imports  for  a  varie- 
ty of  reasons:  To  prevent  Injury  to  domestic 
producers  caused  by  competition  with  Im- 
ports subsidized  by  foreign  governments:  to 
prevent  injury  to  domestic  producers  caused 
by  certain  international  price  discrimination 
or  "dumping";  to  prevent  Injury  to  domestic 
producers  by  fairly  traded  imports  that  in- 
crease too  rapidly:  to  prevent  injury  to  do- 
mestic patent  holders  caused  by  Imports 
that  Infringe  their  patents;  and  so  on. 

In  every  case,  these  regulatory  objectives 
must  be  implemented  at  the  border  by  tar- 
iffs or  quotas.  In  every  case,  the  tariffs  or 
quotas  are  applied  to  categories  of  products 
that  are  carefully  defined  to  achieve  the 
prescribed  policy  goals.  For  example,  coun- 
tervailing duties  are  applied  to  a  defined 
category  of  goods  produced  by  a  subsidized 
manufacturer  in  a  specific  country. 

If  our  trade  laws  are  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  enacted,  it  is  es- 
sential that  tariffs  and  quotas  be  applied  to 
the  proper  category  of  goods  from  appropri- 
ate countries  and  companies. 

This  seems  axiomatic,  and  It  Is.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  implementation  of  border  con- 
trols Is  not  automatic.  It  depends  upon  accu- 
rate completion  of  Customs  entry  docu- 
ments by  foreign  exporters  and  domestic 
Importers  and  careful  review  of  these  docu- 
ments by  U.S.  Customs  Service  personnel. 
Even  if  everyone  were  honest,  the  enormous 
volume  of  Imports  into  the  United  States 
would  make  correct  Implementation  of 
border  controls  a  monumental  task  for  the 
businessmen  and  government  officials  in- 
volved. 

The  problem  Is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  not  all  exporters  and  Importers  are 
honest.  Our  regulation  of  trade  through 
border  controls  often  creates  a  signf leant  in- 
centive to  make  false  statements  to  the  Cus- 
toms Service.  For  example,  if  there  is  50 
percent  countervailing  duty  on  widgets  from 
coimtry  X.  an  unscrupulous  exporter  or  im- 


porter of  those  widgets  can  evade  that  duty 
by  declaring  that  his  widgets  are  not  widg- 
ets but  some  other  product.  He  can  also 
evade  the  duty  by  declaring  that  his  widgets 
originate  in  some  country  other  than  cotm- 
try  X. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  this  type  of 
tariff  and  quota  fraud  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated  by  various  congressional  com- 
mittees.' In  the  textile  area,  for  example, 
five  major  methods  were  found  to  be  used  to 
avoid  Import  quotas  which  the  United 
States  has  established  under  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement;  Transshipment  to  falsi- 
fy coimtry  of  origin,  false  product  descrip- 
tion, counterfeiting  foreign  government 
export  visas,  counterfeiting  products,  and 
smuggling.  Specific  examples  of  fraud 
which  were  uncovered  include  (1)  declaring 
t-«hlrts  with  an  easUy  detached  piece  of 
fabric  at  the  bottom  as  dresses  because  the 
t-shirt  quota  was  full;  (2)  claiming  to  add 
value  in  the  Virgin  Islands  when  goods  were 
merely  transshipped  to  avoid  tariffs;  (3) 
hiding  suits  in  shipments  of  coats  and  trou- 
sers because  a  suit  quota  is  fuU;  and  (4) 
claiming  that  the  fiber  content  of  garments 
is  55  percent  ramie  in  order  to  avoid  quotas 
when  the  actual  ramie  content  is  32  percent. 
The  Steel  Trigger  Price  Mechanism  was 
foimd  to  have  broken  down  because,  among 
other  fraudulent  practices,  certain  steel  im- 
porters falsely  Inflated  invoice  prices  on 
documents  filed  with  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  in  order  to  evade  the  application  of 
the  trigger  price  mechanism  or  to  evade  out- 
standing antidumping  orders.  Practices 
which  were  used  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  and  reported  prices 
Included  contract  cancellation  schemes, 
secret  commission  payments,  false  exchange 
rate  agreements  and  false  Insurance  claims. 
Existing  law  provides  criminal  and  civil 
penalties  for  the  kinds  of  fraud  I  have  de- 
scribed.* The  problem  Is  that  the  existing 
civil  remedy  can  only  be  invoked  by  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service.  Even  when  it  is  invoked, 
the  existing  civil  p>enalty  does  not  compen- 
sate domestic  companies  for  the  injury  they 
have  incurred  as  a  result  of  fraud. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  increased 
workload  which  the  Customs  Service  has  ac- 
quired in  recent  years.  Olven  the  Increase  in 
Import  volume,  simple  processing,  much  less 
the  detection  of  fraud,  has  become  extreme- 
ly difficult  given  the  limited  resources  of 
the  Customs  Service.  Recognizing  that  ex- 
isting mechanisms  for  detecting  fraud  were 
Inadequate,  the  Customs  Service  established 
a  Commercial  Fraud  Investigations  Center 
in  February  1983.  The  experience  of  the 
Fraud  Center  and  other  recent  Customs  Ini- 
tiatives against  fraud,  such  as  "Operation 
Tripwire,"  shows  the  extent  to  which  cus- 
toms fraud  is  occurring. 

Despite  Customs'  efforts  under  the  exist- 
ing system,  which  relies  solely  on  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment enforcement  of  the  antlfraud  stat- 
utes, it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Customs 
fraud  can  be  adequately  addressed.  If  a  pri- 
vate party  has  reason  to  believe  customs 
fraud  Is  being  committed,  his  only  recourse 
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■  E.g.,  Bouae  Comm.  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
Pederml  Enforcement  of  Textile  and  Apparel 
Import  Quotas.  H.R.  Rep.  No.  M-30S.  Mth  Cons.. 
1st  Sess.  (198S):  Subcomm.  on  Oversight  and  Inves- 
tls»tions  of  the  House  Comm.  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. Mth  Cons..  1st  Seas.  (1Q8S).  Unfair  Trade 
Practices:  Criminal  Components  of  America's  Trade 
Problem  (Comm.  Print  M-H>. 

■  E.O..  Sections  Ml  and  543  of  'HUe  IB.  United 
States  Code:  SecUon  592  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  VS.C.  1 1593  (1986)). 


Is  to  bring  whatever  information  he  has  to 
the  attention  of  the  Customs  Service. 
Whether  the  Service  proceeds  on  the  matter 
Is  left  solely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Service. 
There  are  too  many  fraudulent  transactions 
and  too  few  Customs  agents  for  the  Service 
to  Investigate  most  allegations  of  fraud. 
Unless  we  Improve  the  enforcement  mecha- 
nism to  penalise  effectively  more  of  those 
exporters  and  importers  who  engage  In 
fraud,  our  trade  laws  are  likely  to  exist  on 
paper  only. 

Section  6  of  the  "Unfair  Foreign  Competi- 
tion Act  of  1985"  establishes  a  private  en- 
forcement action  for  parties  which  are  In- 
jured by  behavior  prohibited  by  the  existing 
dvll  penalty  statute  for  customs  fraud,  sec- 
tion 592  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Enact- 
ment of  section  5  would  permit  the  private 
sector  to  supplement  the  resources  of  the 
Customs  Service  in  the  effort  to  stop  cus- 
toms fraud.  This  Is  totally  appropriate.  VS. 
Industry  Is  directly  impacted  by  customs 
fraud.  UJS.  Industry  has  the  resoiuxes  to  act 
against  customs  fraud  through  the  courts. 
And  U.S.  industry  often  has  the  market  in- 
telligence to  know  when  fraud  may  be  oc- 
ctuTlng. 

Section  5  of  S.  1655  would  be  a  valuable 
supplement  to  current  law.  Parties  being  In- 
jured by  customs  fraud  would  be  able  to  file 
civil  suit  In  the  district  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  in  the  Court  of  Internation- 
al Trade.  Plaintiffs  would  be  able  to  develop 
their  case  and  defendants  would  be  able  to 
document  their  defense  through  discovery 
procedures.  Where  fraud  Is  established,  the 
court  could  grant  equitable  relief,  including 
an  injunction  against  further  imports,  or  an 
award  for  damages  sustained. 

A  private  cause  of  action  against  customs 
fraud  will  serve  as  an  additional  deterrent 
against  fraud  violations  occurring  in  the 
first  place.  In  consequence,  those  industries 
which  have  been  granted  some  form  of 
import  relief  would  be  more  likely  to  realize 
the  benefits  of  that  relief. 

In  conclusion,  a  private  cause  of  action 
against  customs  fraud,  such  as  section  5  of 
S.  1655,  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  the 
antlfraud  statutes  that  are  essential  if  our 
trade  laws  are  to  achieve  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  enacted. 

STATDfXirT  OF  RlCHARO  O.  CUKmifGHAlt 

My  name  is  Richard  O.  Cunningham.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Washington  law  firm  of 
Steptoe  St  Johnson.  In  testifying  today,  I 
am  presenting  views  which  are  entirely  my 
own  and  should  not  necessarily  be  taken  as 
representing  the  views  of  my  firm  or  of  any 
of  our  clients. 

This  is  the  third  occasion  in  the  last  five 
years  on  which  I  have  testified  in  support  of 
a  Judicial  remedy  in  damages  for  injury 
caused  to  American  corporations  by  dumped 
imports.  My  support  for  such  legislation  re- 
mains firm.  It  is  based  upon  my  experience 
that  the  current  prospective  administrative 
remedy  is  inadequate  to  deal  with  several 
Important— and  not  at  all  infrequent- 
dumping  situations. 

My  testimony  today  wlU  consist  of  two 
parts.  First,  1  want  to  reemphasize  the  need 
for  a  private  remedy  In  damages  for  Injury 
caused  by  dumping.  Second.  I  want  to  sug- 
gest certain  changes  in  S.  1665  which.  In  my 
view,  are  necessary  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  International  trade  policy  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  legality  imder  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
("GATT"). 

I.  THX  ims  roa  a  damages  rzkkdt 

A  major  Inadequacy  of  the  present  admin- 
istrative remedy  for  Injury  caused  by  dump- 


ing is  that  administrative  relief  in  the  form 
of  duties  is  entirely  prospective.  In  a 
number  of  circumstances,  some  of  which  are 
becoming  Increasingly  common,  the  unavail- 
ability of  any  retrospectivt  remedy  for 
injury  caused  by  Imports  which  enter  the 
United  States  before  an  antidumping  pro- 
ceeding can  be  commenced  means  that 
there  Is  In  fact  no  remedy  at  all. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
problem  is  not  that  administrative  relief  is 
unduly  delayed  by  overly  lengthy  proceed- 
ings. Duty  liability  can  attach  as  early  as 
160  days  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  In  an 
administrative  case,  and  in  certain  cireum- 
stances  as  early  as  90  days  after  filing.  It  is 
highly  problematical  whether  any  Judicial 
remedy— temporary  restraining  order  or 
preliminary  injunction,  for  example— could 
realistically  be  obtained  in  a  significantly 
shorter  period  of  time. 

The  real  problem  is  that,  except  in  rare 
Instances  in  which  a  very  limited  retroactive 
appUcaton  of  duties  may  be  possible, 
dumped  Imports  can  enter  the  United  Staes 
with  Impunity,  causing  injury  to  U.S.  pro- 
ducers, up  to  the  time  when  an  antidumping 
proceeding  Is  commenced.  This  is  a  very  se- 
rious deficiency,  since  the  bringing  of  an 
antidumping  petition  is  not  a  simple  matter 
which  can  be  accomplished  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  Therefore,  even  where  the  affected 
domestic  corporation  is  unusually  alert  and 
acts  as  promptly  as  possible,  substantial 
Injury  can  be  done  by  the  dimiped  imports 
before  any  proceeding  can  be  commenced. 
Typically,  the  scenario  is  as  follows: 

The  foreign  producer  begins  to  market  its 
products  in  the  United  States,  often  with 
rather  rapid  Initial  success,  owing  to  the  low 
level  of  the  dumped  prices. 

A  period  of  several  months  (rarely  less 
than  six  months)  elapses  before  competing 
U.S.  manufacturers  begin  to  be  aware  that 
significant  business  is  being  lost  to  low- 
priced  foreign  competition.  It  Is  only  at  this 
point  that  the  search  for  a  remedy  against 
imf  air  pricing  begins  to  be  contemplated. 

Over  the  next  month  or  so,  the  affected 
U.S.  cortx>ration  holds  discussions  with 
counsel,  first  with  its  In-house  or  local  attor- 
neys who  are  not  experienced  in  interna- 
tional trade  law,  and  then  with  an  Interna- 
tional trade  law  si>ecialist. 

The  International  trade  law  specialist 
then  identifies  possible  dumping  as  a  source 
of  the  problem,  and  an  investigation  Is  com- 
menced to  determine  whether  foreign  home 
market  price  levels  and/or  cost  of  produc- 
tion are  higher  than  the  prices  at  which  the 
imported  merchandise  is  being  sold  in  the 
United  States.  This  Investigation  normally 
takes  at  least  three  months,  and  can  take  as 
long  as  six  months.  Contemporaneously, 
data  concerning  Injury  caused  by  dumping 
is  compiled  and  evaluated. 

Upon  completion  of  the  investigation  of 
foreign  market  conditions,  it  Is  necessary  to 
evaluate  the  data  obtained  and  to  draft  an 
antidumping  petition.  This  requires  an  addi- 
tional one  to  two  months,  after  which  an- 
other month  is  generally  consumed  in  dis- 
cussing the  draft  petition  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  International 
Trade  Commission  preparatory  to  filing. 

As  the  foregoing  scenario  demonstrates.  It 
Is  rare  that  an  antidumping  petition  will  be 
filed  sooner  than  a  year  after  the  dumped 
Imports  first  enter  the  U.S.  market.  It  Is 
this  period— the  period  prior  to  filing  of  the 
petition— which  constitutes  the  real  "loop- 
hole" in  the  administrative  antidumping 
law.  In  at  least  four  circumstances,  this  pre- 
flllng  Injury  can  be  so  significant  that  the 
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prospective  duty  remedy  Is  wholly  inad- 
equate. In  effect,  the  horse  has  escaped 
before  the  bam  door  can  be  shut. 

Sudden  influx  of  imports.— One  obvious 
situation  in  which  a  prospective  remedy  Is 
Inadequate  Is  the  case  of  a  sudden  Influx  of 
Imports  Into  the  U.S.  market.  The  unhappy 
story  of  the  United  States  moped  Industir 
in  the  late  19708  is  a  classic  example  of  such 
a  situation. 

In  the  mid-1970s.  It  looked  as  If  the  U.S. 
moped  market  was  going  to  enter  a  genuine 
"boom"  period.  The  anticipation  of  this 
"boom",  of  course,  was  t>ased  on  the  effect 
of  the  oU  embargo  by  the  Arab  nations,  the 
subsequent  gasoline  price  Increases,  and  the 
consequent  desire  of  many  Americans  to 
purehase  transportation  vehicles  which 
were  more  economical  and  used  less  gas 
than  automobiles.  Mopeds  are  among  the 
most  economical  of  all  vehicles.  Some  can 
get  as  much  as  a  hundred  miles  on  a  single 
gallon  of  gas. 

The  U.S.  moped  manufacturers  seemed  to 
be  well-positioned  to  participate  In  the  ex- 
panding moped  market.  Then  came  a  trade 
problem  which  disrupted  the  U.S.  market 
and  forced  the  U.S.  manufacturers  to  defer 
development  programs  and  to  cut  back  pro- 
duction. It  was  a  case  of  clear,  sudden  and 
massive  dumping— yet  there  was  no  remedy 
whatsoever  under  any  U.S.  trade  law. 

By  late  1977  and  early  1978.  it  became  ap- 
parent that  moped  manufacturers  around 
the  world  had  over-expanded  capacity. 
Demand  for  mopeds  had  risen  substantially, 
but  not  as  rapidly  as  the  various  manufac- 
turers had  apparently  anticipated.  The 
result  was  a  sudden  and  massive  Influx  of 
mopeds  Into  the  country  with  the  largest 
potential  market  and  the  most  open 
market— that  is  the  United  SUtes.  Within 
the  space  of  a  few  months,  about  500,000 
mopeds  were  brought  Into  the  United  States 
and  Inventoried  for  resale  here.  This  was  an 
enormous  Influx,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
total  U.S.  moped  sales  at  that  time  were  be- 
tween 250.000  and  300,000  units  per  year 
and  imports  prior  to  1978  had  been  running 
below  200,000  units  per  year.  In  other 
words,  two  years'  supply  of  mopeds  surged 
into  wholesalers'  warehouses  within  a  few 
months.  These  vast  nimibers  of  vehicles 
could  only  be  sold  by  drastically  cutting 
their  prices  far  below  wholesale  market 
prices  and  far  below  the  prices  that  U.S. 
producers  could  meet  on  any  economic 
basis.  It  was  nothing  short  of  a  market  dis- 
aster. 

In  the  face  of  this  sudden  influx  of  Im- 
ports and  rapid  build  up  of  Inventories,  my 
law  firm  was  asked  to  examine  the  possibili- 
ty of  filing  a  petition  under  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921.  After  extensive  researeh. 
however,  we  were  forced  to  conclude  that  no 
remedy  existed  under  that  statute.  The  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  mopeds  had  already 
been  Imported  Into  the  U.S.  and  were  sitting 
in  wholesale  warehouses  and  showrooms. 
Although  the  domestic  industry  could  un- 
doubtedly have  proven  dumping,  since  for- 
eign market  prices  were  very  substantially 
higher  than  those  at  which  the  foreign  mer- 
chandise was  being  sold  in  the  United 
States,  the  prospective  remedy  would  not 
affect  the  imports  which  had  already  en- 
tered the  country,  nor  could  it  provide  rec- 
ompense for  the  damage  already  done  to 
the  U.S.  Industry. 

"Hit  and  run"  dumping.- The  present  ad- 
ministrative antidumping  law  is  also  inad- 
equate to  deal  with  "hit  and  run"  dumping, 
a  phenomenon  which  occurs  frequently  In 
cyclical  and  seasonal  markets.  The  cycllca- 
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Uty  iHue  Arises  In  a  number  of  capiUI-inten- 
slve  Industries,  and  the  seasonality  question 
is  most  relevant  to  acrlcultural  trade. 

Many  manufacturinc  industries  are  sub- 
ject to  sharp  and  sometimes  sudden  cyclical 
downswings  In  demand.  Where  such  a 
sudden  downswing  occurs  In  a  foreign  pro- 
ducer's home  marliet.  there  is  a  major  in- 
centive—especially for  a  highly  capital-in- 
tensive producer  who  must  keep  his  utiliza- 
tion levels  as  high  as  possible— to  increase 
export  sales,  even  at  the  cost  of  reducing 
prices  significantly  below  fully-allocated 
costs.  The  most  frequent  target  for  such  an 
export  campaign  is  the  United  States,  which 
offers  a  large  and  generally  unrestricted 
market.  Where  the  downswing  occurs  sud- 
denly, the  influx  of  imports  Is  often  equally 
sudden,  with  the  result  that  the  damage  to 
VS.  producers  is  done  before  an  antidump- 
ing proceeding  can  l>e  prepared  and  filed. 
Then,  by  the  time  the  antidumping  action  is 
commenced,  the  market  cycle  has  started  up 
again  and  the  imports  have  withdrawn,  so 
that  prospective  relief  is  no  longer  needed. 

A  similar  phenomenon  occurs  In  agricul- 
tural markets.  At  the  height  of  the  growing 
season,  farmers  in  Mexico,  Canada  or  other 
major  agriciiltural  producing  nations  may 
have  substantial  surpluses  of  products  that 
cannot  be  sold  In  their  home  markets.  Here 
again,  the  large  and  open  U.S.  market  pro- 
vides an  Inviting  target  for  dumping  this 
excess  production  at  distress-s&Ie  prices. 
This,  however,  is  even  more  clearly  a  case  In 
which  the  sudden  influx  of  imports— while 
highly  injurious— is  of  such  a  brief  duration 
that  no  prospective  remedy  can  be  effective. 
Inventory  dumping.— From  a  long-term 
standpoint.  I  believe  that  the  most  serious 
deficiency  of  the  present  prospective  anti- 
dimiping  law  lies  In  its  failure  to  deal  with 
"inventory  dumping".  More  and  more  for- 
eign manufacturers  are  setting  up  subsidi- 
ary companies  in  the  United  States  to 
in^wrt.  Inventory  and  sell  merchandise 
manufactured  in  the  parent  company's  for- 
eign plant.  In  such  a  marketing  system, 
dumping  does  not  occur  until  the  merchan- 
dise is  sold  out  of  inventory  in  the  U.S. 
market  by  the  foreign  manufacturer's  U.S. 
subsidiary  or  affiliate.  In  other  words,  the 
dimaping  does  not  occur  until  long  after  the 
merchandise  has  been  imported  into  the 
United  States,  long  after  the  point  where  it 
can  be  subjected  to  antidumping  duties. 
This  gives  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  who 
wants  to  build  a  major  U.S.  market  position 
through  dumping  a  means  of  accomplishing 
that  goal  without  any  risk  whatsoever  that 
the  administrative  antidiunping  law  will  be 
applied  to  prevent  or  correct  the  disruption 
caused  by  his  tactics, 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co..  Inc.,  the  last 
remaining  American  motorcycle  manufac- 
turer, has  been  a  prominent  victim  of  such 
"inventory  dumping."  In  the  Ute  1970s, 
Harley-Davidson  sought  to  deal  with  this 
problem  by  bringing  a  proceeding  under  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921.  In  the  mid  and 
late  1970e,  the  Japanese  motorcycle  manu- 
facturers had  used  these  "inventory  dump- 
ing" tactics  to  increase  their  market  share 
in  the  heavyweight  sector  of  the  American 
motorcycle  market.  In  response  to  Harley- 
Davidaon's  petition,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  found  this  price  cutting  to  have 
constituted  dumping  with  substantial  mar- 
gins on  a  volume  of  sales  equal  to  some  15 
percent  of  the  U.S.  motorcycle  market.  De- 
spite this  favorable  determination  by  Treas- 
ury, however,  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission found  no  injury  cognizable  under 
the  Antidumping  Act.  and  I  must  say  that  I 


can  understand  how  that  decision  was 
reached  despite  the  large  volume  of  dumped 
sales  and  the  high  dumping  margins.  Keep 
in  mind  that  Harley-Davidson  was  unable  to 
present  Its  case  against  the  widespread  price 
cutting  on  Japanese  motorcycles  until  long 
after  the  Imports  had  entered  the  United 
States.  The  Japanese  made  much  of  this  at 
the  ITC  hearing.  They  emphasized  that  the 
dumping  margins  had  been  found  on  motor- 
cycles which  had  already  been  imported  and 
wliJch  would  not  be  subject  to  Imposition  of 
dumping  duties  even  under  a  90  day  retroac- 
tive application  of  those  duties  (which.  Inci- 
dentally. Treasury  had  not  ordered).  In  re- 
sponse to  such  arguments,  the  Commission 
rendered  a  negative  determination. 

In  1983.  Harley-Davidson  turned  to  an- 
other statute— the  escape  clause— for  relief 
from  greatly  Increased  Japanese  "Inventory 
dumping".  In  a  period  of  two  years  prior  to 
the  filing  of  the  Section  201  petition,  the 
four  Japanese  motorcycle  manufacturers 
had  radically  Increased  their  shipments  to 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  they  doubled 
their  import  levels  at  a  time  when  demand 
in  the  U.S.  market  was  declining.  As  a  con- 
sequence, they  built  up  inventories  in  the 
United  States  to  more  than  IH  times  total 
U.S.  annual  market  demand.  This  was  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  three  times  the  level 
of  inventories  normally  carried  by  a  motor- 
cycle manufacturer.  Then  they  began  dras- 
tically cutting  prices,  and  the  price  cuts 
were  Just  as  severe  as  the  inventory  build- 
up. Harley-Davidson  was  able  to  document 
instances  In  which  the  Imported  motorcy- 
cles were  being  offered  to  U.S.  dealers  at 
price  reductions  as  great  as  70  percent! 

As  this  Committee  is  undoubtedly  aware. 
Harley-Davidson  was  successful  In  Its  escape 
clause  petition.  But  It  should  never  have 
been  necessary  to  bring  the  case  under  that 
statute.  This  was  a  clear  case  of  unfair, 
dumped  pricing  and  U.S.  law  should  have 
been  able  to  deal  with  it  as  an  unfair  prac- 
tice case.  A  Judicial  remedy  in  damages,  ret- 
rospective in  nature,  would  have  obviated 
the  need  to  resort  to  the  extraordinary 
measure  of  seeking  escape  clause  relief. 

Massive  contract  dumping.— In  a  number 
of  industries,  the  merchandise  produced  and 
sold  is  so  large  and  so  high-priced  that  the 
market  is  characterized  by  a  very  few  im- 
mense sales  each  year.  Examples  of  such  in- 
dustries are  nuclear  power  plants,  steam 
turbine  generators,  subway  cars  and  Jet  air- 
liners. Because  these  Industries  are  highly 
capital-intensive,  with  a  concomitant  Incen- 
tive to  keep  plants  as  fully  loaded  as  possi- 
ble, there  Is  a  tendency  for  dumping  to 
occur  rather  frequently.  Ironically,  howev- 
er, the  present  prospective  antidumping  law 
provides  almost  no  relief  for  U.S.  manufac- 
turers in  such  industries,  to  the  point  where 
they  luive  rarely  attempted  such  cases  and 
have  been  largely  unsuccenful  when  cases 
have  l>een  brought. 

The  problem  is  that  the  injury  is  not 
caused  by  the  Importation  of  the  merchan- 
dise but  by  the  loss  of  the  huge  contracts. 
Once  the  U.S.  purchaser  has  awarded  the 
contract  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  impo- 
sition of  duties — even  very  severe  duties — on 
the  imported  merchandise  is  of  no  help  to 
the  aggrieved  U.S.  company.  Once  the  con- 
tract is  lost,  the  damage  Is  done  to  the  U.S. 
manufacturer,  and  imposition  of  duties  will 
only  hurt  the  parties  to  the  contract,  not 
obtain  the  business  for  the  U.S.  company. 
The  U.S.  subway  car  industry's  frustrations 
with  antidimiping  proceedings  in  recent 
years  testifies  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  law 
to  deal  with  the  massive  contract  type  of 
diunplng  problem. 


In  siuunary— The  Need  for  a  Retrospec- 
tive Damages  Remedy.— The  examples  dis- 
cussed at>ove  demonstrate  that  an  anti- 
dumping law  whose  remedy  Is  entirely  pro- 
spective Is  inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
dumping  problems  encountered  by  Ameri- 
can industries.  A  retrospective  remedy  in 
damages  would  constitute  a  major  improve- 
ment, for  two  reasons: 

First,  and  most  obviously.  It  would  allow 
Injured  U.S.  industries  to  obtain  compensa- 
tion for  a  wrong  which  has  been  done  to 
them  by  a  foreign  manufacturer's  unfair 
pricing.  Indeed,  the  need  for  and  the  logic 
behind  such  a  damage  remedy  Is  so  compel- 
ling that  I  cannot  see  how  it  Is  controversial 
at  all.  International  law  and  U.S.  law  have 
both  made  It  clear  that  dumping  is  an 
unfair  practice  in  international  trade.  If  an 
unfair  practice  injures  a  U.S.  company, 
there  Is  no  earthly  reason  why  that  compa- 
ny should  not  be  recompensed  in  damages 
by  the  pe-^petrator  of  that  unfair  practice. 

Second,  and  perhaps  more  Important  in 
my  mind,  the  existence  of  potential  liability 
In  damages  wUl  have  a  pronounced  effect  on 
the  pricing  policies  of  foreign  exporters.  If 
damages  are  available  to  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers for  harm  caused  by  all  the  foreign  ex- 
porter's dumped  sales,  even  those  which 
occur  before  a  proceeding  Is  commenced, 
the  foreign  companies  wUl  be  aware  that 
they  no  longer  have  a  free  "first  bite  at  the 
apple".  They  wlU  have  to  do  what  U.S.  sell- 
ers have  done  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act— that  is,  they  will 
have  to  monitor  their  pricing  policies  In  the 
United  States  to  avoid  discriminatory  or 
below-cost  pricing.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
meaningful  and  beneficial  addition  to  the 
U.S.  Import  relief  laws  than  an  antidumping 
damages  remedy. 

II.  SUGGESTKO  CHAMOBS  »  S.  ISBS 

Some^ere  along  the  line,  this  legislation 
has  gotten  badly  off  track.  What  Is  needed 
Is  a  retrospective  private  remedy  In  damages 
for  American  companies  Injured  by  the 
unfair  acts  (dumping)  of  foreign  companies. 
Prior  versions  of  this  legislation  were  direct- 
ed at  satisfying  that  need.  The  present  bill, 
however,  has  been  drastically  changed.  It  Is 
now  a  remedy  which  is  principally  prospec- 
tive in  nature.  In  the  form  of  Injunctive 
relief,  with  damages  available  only  where 
injunctive  relief  cannot  satisfactorily  re- 
solve the  problem.  Moreover,  it  extends 
beyond  the  unfair  acts  (i.e..  dumping)  of  the 
foreign  exporters  who  would  be  defendants 
In  such  litigation  to  Include  as  well  the 
unfair  subsidization  of  those  companies  by 
foreign  governments  which  would  not  be  de- 
fendants in  the  litigation. 

In  my  view,  these  changes  are  unwise,  and 
the  bill  should  be  returned  to  its  original 
form  and  purpose.  The  changes  are  unwise, 
not  only  because  they  go  far  beyond  the 
remedy  deficiency  which  gives  rise  to  this 
legislative  initiative,  but  also  because  they 
undermine  the  legality  of  this  legislation. 
making  it  inconsistent  with  our  country's 
obligations  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  ("GATT").  My  con- 
cerns on  these  subjects,  along  with  specific 
suggestions  for  revision  of  S.  1655.  are  set 
forth  l>elow: 

A.  The  primary  iudicial  remedy  ahovld  be 
damage*. 

I  urge  In  the  strongest  terms  that  S.  1655 
be  revised  to  make  damages  the  primary 
remedy,  with  Injunctive  relief  available  only 
to  the  extent  that  damages  are  Insufficient 
to  remedy  the  harm  done  to  the  plaintiff 
corporation    by    the    foreign    defendant's 


dumping.  As  discxissed  above.  It  Is  the  need 
for  such  retrospective  relief  which  Justifies 
this  legislation.  The  situtatlons  discussed 
above  make  It  clear  that  the  Injury  which  at 
present  has  no  remedy  under  U.S.  law  Is 
that  which  occurs  between  the  time  the 
dumping  commences  and  the  time  a  pro- 
ceeding can  be  instituted.  That  injury  can 
be  remedied  only  through  damages,  and  the 
great  defect  of  S.  1655  is  that  It  makes  dam- 
ages unavailable  In  most  cases. 

The  agreement  for  creating  a  further  pro- 
spective remedy  in  the  form  of  injunctive 
relief  strikes  me  as  exceedingly  weak.  The 
present  administrative  procedures  provide 
that  such  relief  will  become  effective  in  the 
normal  case  within  five  months  after  the 
petition  is  filed,  and  in  addition  offer  the 
prospect  that  duties  can  be  made  retroactive 
to  a  point  90  days  before  the  filing  of  the 
petition,  provided  that  certain  showings  are 
made.  For  a  judicial  injunctive  remedy  to  be 
a  superior  form  of  prospective  relief,  it 
would  have  to  be  clear  that  such  injunctive 
relief  would  be  granted  more  frequently 
than  are  retroactive  duties  under  today's 
statute,  and  that  Injunctive  relief  would  be 
forthcoming  in  the  majority  of  cases  well 
before  five  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lawsuit.  I  seriously  doubt  that 
either  of  these  arguments  can  be  made  suc- 
cessfully on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

In  evaluating  prospects  for  injunctive 
relief.  It  must  be  remembered  that  deter- 
mining whether  and  to  what  extent  dump- 
ing Is  occurring  Is  a  difficult  and  extremely 
uncertain  analysis.  One  has  only  to  take 
note  of  the  wide  swings  in  dumping  margins 
between  the  preliminary  and  final  determi- 
nations by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
case  after  case  to  appreciate  the  uncertain- 
ties inherent  in  this  analysis.  Because  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  dumping  analysis,  I  serious- 
ly doubt  that  it  would  often  be  possible  to 
obtain  temporary  restraining  orders  or  even 
preliminary  injunctions  without  first  consid- 
ering extensive  discovery  as  to  the  foreign 
procedtire's  home  market  prices  and  costs. 
Without  such  discovery,  the  plaintiff  would 
be  unable  to  carry  the  burden  of  demon- 
strating a  substantial  likelihood  of  prevaU- 
Ing  on  the  merits  of  the  litigation,  a  burden 
necessary  to  the  granting  of  injunctive 
relief.  Therefore,  most  if  not  all  injunctions 
under  this  statute  would  be  issued  after  ex- 
tensive discovery,  which  necessarily  means 
that  It  would  take  substantially  longer  than 
five  months  to  obtain  such  relief.  In  short, 
injunctive  relief  not  only  fails  to  address  the 
need  for  a  retrospective  remedy.  It  is  also 
unlikely  to  bring  about  more  expeditious 
prospective  relief. 

This  bill's  shifting  of  the  emphasis  from 
damages  to  injunctive  relief  also  Jeopardizes 
its  legality  under  GATT.  Indeed,  it  makes 
unavailable  both  of  the  major  arguments 
upon  which  the  previous  bills'  GATT  legali- 
ty has  been  predicated.  

The  major  argument  for  GATT  legality  of 
a  private  litigated  damages  remedy  is  that 
the  General  Agreement  and  the  Antidump- 
ing Code  deal  exclusively  with  governmental 
limitation  of  or  regulation  of  imports  which 
are  sold  at  dumped  prices.  GATT  does  not 
deal  at  all  with  the  rights  of  one  private 
company  against  another  for  damages 
caused  by  that  unfair  dumping.  Here  the 
newly<reated  proceeding  results  in  precise- 
ly the  type  of  remedy  covered  by  the 
GATT— a  governmental  (Judicial  branch)  re- 
striction (in  the  form  of  injunction)  of 
dump  Imports.  In  my  view,  the  present  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  would,  if  enacted, 
would  be  challenged  within  GATT,  and  that 
challenge  would  probably  be  successf  uL 


The  present  version  of  this  legislation  also 
destroys  the  "grandfathering"  agrument 
which  constituted  the  second  line  of  GAIT 
justification  for  a  remedy  in  damages.  That 
agrument  relied  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1916  constituted  a  judi- 
cial damages  remedy  for  private  litigants 
which  predated  both  the  General  Agree- 
ment and  the  Antidumping  Code.  By  chang- 
ing the  primary  remedy  from  damages  to  in- 
junctive relief,  I  fear  that  this  legislation 
has  so  significantly  changed  the  trust  of  the 
Antidumping  Act  ofl916astobe  interpret- 
ed as  a  new  measure  which  does  not  pre- 
date the  GATT  and  the  Code. 

A.  The  Legislation  Should  Not  Extend  to 
Subsidies 

It  is  not  appropriate  that  this  legislation 
encompasses  foreign  subsidies  in  addition  to 
dumping.  The  concept  of  the  1916  Act.  and 
of  this  legislation.  Is  a  litigated  remedy  for 
one  private  party  for  injury  caused  by  the 
unfair  acts  of  another  private  party,  the 
latter  being  the  defendant  in  the  litigation. 
Where  subsides  are  concerned,  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  unfair  act— subsidization— Is  the 
foreign  government,  which  would  not  be  a 
party  defendant.  Moreover,  extension  of 
this  litigation  Into  that  area  would  consti- 
tute a  clear  Intrusion  into  a  particularly  sen- 
sitive portion  of  govemment-to-govemment 
relations. 

There  Is.  In  addition,  no  credible  argu- 
ment whatsoever  that  a  new  remedy  against 
subsidization  would  be  consistent  with  U.S. 
obligations  under  GATT.  The  "grandfather- 
ing" argument  arising  from  the  1916  Anti- 
dumping Act  clearly  does  not  extend  to  sub- 
sidies. Moreover,  for  the  reasons  discussed 
above,  it  cannot  be  contended  this  is  simply 
a  private  remedy  for  damages  caused  by  the 
unfair  act  of  the  foreign  exporter.  The 
unfair  act— subsidization— Is  done  by  the 
foreign  government.  Therefore,  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  seen  as  intruding  into  the 
very  area  most  clearly  covered  by  GATT— 
the  international  trade  practices  of  govern- 
ments. 

In  summary,  there  Is  a  clear  and  compel- 
ling need  for  a  private,  Judicial,  retrospec- 
tive remedy  in  damages  for  injury  caused  by 
a  foreign  exporter's  dumping.  However, 
damages— not  Injunction— should  be  the  pri- 
mary remedy.  Moreover,  the  issue  of  suImI- 
dies  has  no  legitimate  place  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Important  Trade  Issite  for  1986 
(By  Peter  D.  Ehrenhaft) 

The  current  Import  relief  laws  do  not 
make  much  sense.  They  are  the  focus  of 
substantial  domestic  attention  and  contin- 
ued international  negotiation.  They  are  the 
grist  for  countless  articles.  Their  real 
impact,  however.  prot>ably  is  modest.  I  say 
"probably"  because  we  lack  hard  facts  from 
any  source— the  U.S.  Government,  the  EC 
Commission,  Japan's  Mm,  the  GATT,  the 
OECD— concerning  the  impact  on  "real 
world  trade"  of  any  of  the  proceedings  initi- 
ated. We  do  not  know  what  happens  when 
relief  eventually  is  granted,  what  happens  if 
it  is  denied,  or  how  the  market  adjusts  in 
either  case. 

We  do  know:  First,  the  laws  appear  to  be 
invoked  by  only  a  few  Industries.  The  steel, 
textile,  footwear,  and  chemical  producers 
seem  to  be  the  major  "users"  of  the  anti- 
dumping, countervailing  duty  and  similar 
provisions.  One  must  ask  how  effective  the 
laws  can  be  if  the  same  firms  within  the 
same  Industries  constantly  must  return  to 
request  the  same  relief.  Either  recidivism 


reigns  abroad  or  the  remedy  is  unmlted  to 
the  real  ailment,  or  both. 

Second,  compared  to  the  total  ONP  of 
this  country,  the  trade  affected  by  tmp<Ht 
relief  proceedings  Is  very  small.  Our  ONP  Is 
now  in  the  trillion  dollar  range;  our  imports 
are  valued  In  the  hundred  billions.  Aside 
from  steel  imports,  which  might  account  for 
$3  to  $5  billion  annually,  the  decided  trade 
cases  generally  involve  much  smaller  stakes. 
Why,  then,  do  these  statutes  loom  so  large? 
They  are  an  arsenal  of  howtizers  for  what  is 
often  a  rock  fight. 

Third,  the  most  significant  reform  of  the 
1979  legislation,  the  obligation  of  the  ad- 
ministering authority  to  conduct  annual  re- 
views of  outstanding  antidumping  and  coun- 
tervailing duties,  has  resulted  in  revealing 
glimpses  of  the  after-effect  of  the  orders  im- 
posing such  duties.  The  published  reviews 
reflect  almost  no  duties  being  collected.  Ex- 
porters either  have  dropped  out  of  the 
market  narrowly  defined  by  the  order,  or 
have  revised  their  prices,  or  renounced  their 
subsidies,  to  avoid  Imposition  of  the  duties. 
In  one  sense,  this  reflects  the  proper  work- 
ing of  laws  intended  to  be  remedial  only. 
Yet.  in  another  sense,  these  reviews  must 
mask  some  important  facts,  since  imports, 
even  of  the  affected  goods,  usually  continue 
to  grow  in  both  absolute  terms  and  in 
market  share.  We  must  acknowledge  that 
our  present  laws  don't  woi^  to  preserve  U.S. 
producers'  market  shares  or  U.S.  workers' 
jobs. 

But  the  greatest  problem  with  the  trade 
laws  is  their  counterproductive  effect.  They 
are  rationalized  as  a  way  of  restoring  all 
participants  in  the  U.S.  market  to  a  "level 
playing  field":  it  is  said  the  laws  are  only 
trying  to  shield  our  producers  from  "unfair" 
tactics  of  foreign  firms  or  governments  that 
are  taking  away  U.S.  Jobs  and  investments. 
But  can  the  United  States  fairly  call 
"unfair"  foreign  government  programs  de- 
signed to  spur  development  or  ex{X)rt  per- 
formance, or  to  aid  depressed  regions  or  In- 
dustrial sectors,  while  counterparts  prolifer- 
ate in  our  own  country?  Can  the  United 
States  fairly  ask  foreign  producers  to  price 
their  goods  to  avoid  dumping  when  it  ap- 
plies no  similar  rule  to  solely  domestic  sell- 
ers? There  Is.  in  fact,  no  dcxjtrine  of  "clean 
hands"  recognized  in  this  forum.  I  suggest 
all  the  name  calling  and  charges  of  unfair- 
ness obscure  the  real  issue. 

What  the  trade  laws  should  be  addressing, 
what  I  hope  recent  proposals  have  made  a 
faint  start  at  acknowledging,  is  the  process 
of  facilitating  adjustment  to  change. 

Change  Is  the  only  constant  in  our  person- 
al—and national— lives.  It  can  (x>me  from 
political  and  social  developments,  creating 
sources  for  products  and  markets  previously 
unknown.  No  better  example  exists  than 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  which  has 
surged  In  a  decade  from  a  negligible  role  in 
the  UJ3.  economy  to  the  major  nonmarket- 
economy  supplier  and  largest  customer  for 
at  least  some  U.S.  agricultural  exports.  It  Is 
but  one  subset  of  this  last  phenomenon  that 
changing  market  conditions  for  producers 
and  workers  can  be  traced  to  Imports.  Our 
trade  laws,  however,  tocxis  on  this  wagging 
tail,  and  miss  the  larger  dog.  Worse,  instead 
of  facilitating— perhaps  even  mildly  coerc- 
ing—adjustments in  our  economy  to  the  new 
situation,  our  laws  stress  relief  to  help  main- 
tain the  status  quo. 

The  trade  laws  should  be  a  part  of  com- 
prehensive legislation  giving  aid  to  indus- 
tries and  workers  adversely  affected  by  all 
sudden  changes  in  the  market,  whether 
those  changes  are  traced  to  a  new  Invention 
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rendoinc  •  pitxhiet  ofaaolete  (for  example, 
hand  held  calculatore  In  one  year  complete- 
ly wtptnc  out  the  Induatry  produdnc  tilde 
rulea)  or  a  new  aouree  of  Importa  preventlns 
domeatlc  manufacturers  from  retaining 
their  historic  market  shares  (for  example, 
new  basic  steel  Industries  In  the  dooen  coun- 
tries we  call  "less  developed"  or  "newly  In- 
dustriallaed").  Our  laws  should  be  lubri- 
cants, rather  than  sand.  In  the  gears  of 
chance. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  I  would  urge: 

Fbst.  adopt  and  fully  fund  a  program  to 
train  workers  in  new  skills  and  to  move  to 
new  S/olbm.  Quit  throwing  good  money  after 
obsolete  experience. 

Second,  expand  programs  to  give  investors 
Incentives  to  provide  new  opportimltles  for 
productive  work  for  themselves  and  others. 

Third,  reserve  govemn>ent  Interventions 
In  Import  trade  for  the  few  Important  cases. 
These  cannot  be  Identified  in  advance,  but 
governments  "know  'em  when  they  see 
'on."  In  fact  they  are  intervening  now,  be- 
cause they  fear  the  actual  results  of  pro- 
ceedtaigs  conducted  by  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Fourth,  create  a  private  ranedy  for  those 
aggrieved  by  "unfair"  practices  to  recovery 
for  themselves  recompense  from  the  wrong- 
doers. The  legislation  Introduced  by  Senator 
Specter  is  a  right  move  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  these  statements  because  they 
are  el(xiuent  testimonials  from  repre- 
sentatives, both  business  and  labor,  of 
a  nimiber  of  key  industries  which  I 
think  should  be  made  available  for  my 
colleagues  to  see  on  this  very  impor- 
tant issue. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  con- 
cern expressed  in  some  quarters  as  to 
whether  this  amendment  would  vio- 
late the  provisions  of  OATl".  This  is 
an  issue  which  has  been  considered  ex- 
tensively and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
the  subject  of  a  legal  opinion  submit- 
ted to  Senator  Ribicoff  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade,  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  back  on  March  13.  1980,  a 
very  learned  opinion  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  Washington,  DC  lawyer 
Peter  Ehrenhaft.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mi.  Ehrenhaft's  opinion, 
dated  Bfarch  13.  1980.  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opin- 
ion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBs.  as  follows: 

HnaHXS  Httssau)  A  RxsD. 
WaaMnaton.  DC,  March  11,  1980. 

Re  Amendments  to  the  Antidumping  Act  of 

1916. 
Hon.  ASKAB/US  A.  RiBicopr, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 

Trade,    Committee    on    Finance,     U.S. 

Senate,  Waihington,  DC. 
Dkak  Msl  CHAnmAir  I  appreciated  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  your  Subcommit- 
tee on  March  11  and  share  with  you  and 
your  colleagues  some  of  the  Impressions 
gained  from  my  experience  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1931 
while  serving  ss  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  %>eclal  C^ounsel  for  Tariff  Affairs 
at  the  Treasury  through  the  end  of  1979. 
One  Issue  that  was  raised  at  the  hearing, 
however,  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  address 
concerned  your  question  about  the  compat- 
ibility of  a  statute  authorizing  a  private 


cause  of  action  to  recover  damages  caused 
by  dumping  with  the  newly  negotiated  Code 
on  Antidumping  Measures  to  which  the 
United  States  has  now  adhered.  It  is  a  very 
good  question.  I  cannot  provide  you  with  a 
legal  opinion  ss  a  reply.  But  I  can  indicate 
my  views,  based  on  more  than  33  years  of 
study  and  experience  with  antidumping 
laws  and  my  particular  recent  responsibility 
both  in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of 
the  Antidumping  Code  in  the  MTN  and 
leading  the  VS.  delegation  to  the  1977 
through  1979  meetings  of  the  OATT  Anti- 
dumping Committee. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  statute,  permitting  the 
recovery  of  compensatory— particularly 
"single,"  as  opposed  to  "treble"— damages 
for  injury  caused  by  tortious  business  be- 
havior could  not  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
the  Antidumping  Code. 

First,  the  Antldimiping  Code  Is  an  agree- 
ment on  the  "Implementation  of  Article  VI 
of  the  OATT."  Article  VI  of  the  GATT  does 
not  prescribe  the  only  method  for  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  dumping.  Section  1  de- 
fines the  concept  of  dumping— injurious 
price  discrimination  between  national  mar- 
kets—and Section  3  states  that: 

"In  order  to  offset  or  prevent  dumping  a 
contacting  party  may  levy  an  antidumping 
duty  not  greater  in  amount  than  the  margin 
of  dumping.  .  .  ." 

The  OATT,  itself,  thus  does  not  suggest, 
much  less  state  expressly,  that  antidumping 
duties  are  the  exclusive  method  by  which 
the  problem  of  dumping  may  be  addressed. 
It  simply  Indicates  that  If  the  problem  Is  at- 
tacked through  the  Imposition  of  an  "anti- 
dumping duty,"  that  duty  may,  not  exceed 
the  margin  of  dumping. 

Second,  the  Code,  itself,  is  concerned  only 
with  the  implementation  of  the  cited  Article 
of  the  GATT.  That  la  cletu-  from  Article  I  of 
the  Code,  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the 
1967  Code.  The  Code  speaks  about  the  "im- 
position of  an  antidumping  duty  ...  to  be 
taken  only  under  the  circumstances  provid- 
ed for  .  .  .  and  pursuant  to  .  .  .  this  Code." 
(Emphasis  added.)  Thus,  the  Code  also  does 
not  affect  other  actions  that  are  not  in  the 
nature  of  duties."  that  may  affect  goods 
that  are  dumped." 

Third,  both  when  the  1967  Code  was  nego- 
tiated and  throughout  the  MTN,  our  trad- 
ing partners  (not  to  speak  of  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiators) knew  about  the  existence  of  the 
XJ£.  1916  Antidumping  Act  providing  crimi- 
nal penalties  and  treble  damages  for  acts 
that  are  comparable  to  those  at  which  anti- 
dumping "duties"  are  aimed.  Nevertheless, 
as  far  as  I  know,  no  claim  was  ever  made  by 
any  foreign  government  or  any  U.S.  agency 
that  the  existing  1916  law  contravenes  the 
(Dode.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  existing 
law,  with  its  requirement  for  "intentional 
injury"  defines  offensive  behavior  different 
in  kind  from  that  addressed  by  the  PATT  or 
the  Code.  However,  that  argument  supports 
the  view  that  the  Code  does  not  exhaust  all 
possible  remedies  that  a  government  may 
adopt  to  combat  or  remedy  practices  analo- 
gous to  the  "strict  liability"  dumping  de- 
fined by  the  Code  (i.e.,  "dumping"  without 
any  "intent  to  injure"  element). 

A  statute  that  provides  compensatory 
damages  recoverable  through  a  private 
action  in  a  court  of  law  for  market  behavior 
that  has  unjustifiably  caused  injury  should 
not  be  read  to  be— and.  In  my  view,  is  not- 
inconsistent  with  the  Code.  It  supplements 
the  Code  envisaged  remedy.  Even  retention 
of  treble  damages  and  criminal  penalties  for 
intentional  injurious  behavior  should  not  be 
regarded  as  Code  inconsistent.  However,  as 


a  number  of  witnesses  at  the  hearing  indi- 
cated, the  existing  antitrust  laws  would 
seem  adequate  to  cope  with  intentionally 
harmful  pricing  and  no  further  dvU  remedy 
is  needed  to  deal  with  it. 

A  slightly  more  troublesome  issue  was 
raised  by  some  witnesses  concerning  the 
possible  Incompatibility  of  a  statute  permit- 
ting a  cause  of  action  affecting  only  import- 
ed g(x>ds  with  the  "national  treatment"  pro- 
visions of  Article  III  of  the  OATT.  However, 
we  presently  have  domestic  laws— primarily 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act— that  contem- 
plate remedies  against  sellers  who  discrimi- 
nate between  markets  to  the  detriment  of 
the  seller's  competitors.  (Representatives  of 
the  American  Importers  Association  dis- 
cussed at  the  hearing  the  wholly  separate — 
and  admittedly  inapplicable— remedy  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  available  to  competi- 
tors of  a  favored  customer.)  The  creation  of 
a  remedy  addressed  to  imported  goods  caus- 
ing injury  to  competition  at  the  seller's  level 
should  not  breach  Article  III  to  the  extent 
that  it  parallels  comparable  domestic  law. 
Mere  extension  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  to  international  trade  would  be  one  way 
to  achieve  that  result.  But  it  may  not  be  the 
best  method,  in  part  because  It  may  be  de- 
sirable for  some  of  the  reasons  Indicated  in 
my  oral  testimony  to  vest  trial  jurisdiction 
over  the  international  remedy  in  the  (Cus- 
toms Court  that  wUl  otherwise  be  interpret- 
ing the  language  of  the  antidumping  laws. 

In  any  event,  before  any  action  is  taken  to 
create  a  new  cause  of  action,  I  would  urge 
the  Subcommittee  to  commission  some  fur- 
ther, serious  factual  studies  of  the  existence 
of  "dumping"  as  a  real  phenomenon  in  U.S. 
trade  and  the  extent  to  which  our  existing 
laws  have  affected  both  trade  in  particular 
and  the  economy  of  the  Nation  In  general.  I 
believe  such  a  study  would  support  my  im- 
pression that  a  private  remedy  of  the  type 
being  proposed  might  make  good  sense  for 
many  of  the  smaller  cases  that  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  work  of  the  "Administering  Au- 
thority," while  the  law  Is  not  well  suited  to 
cope  realistically  with  the  big  cases.  For 
those  problems — steel,  textiles,  automo- 
biles— alternative,  more  macro-economic  re- 
sponses are  required  outside  either  the  pri- 
vate suits  contemplated  by  the  bUl  you  are 
considering  or  the  procedures  now  author- 
ized by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Respectf  uUy  submitted, 

PkterD.  EHXKifHArr. 

iHTKHIf ATIONAL  AMl'LUUMPIIfO  AOKAUUHIS 

One  final  question  must  be  addressed. 
Would  amending  the  1916  Antidumping  Act 
as  proposed  herein  violate  any  of  the  Inter- 
national obligations  of  the  United  States  as- 
sumed as  a  signatory  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT)  or  the 
International  Antidumping  Code  of  1979 
formulated  during  the  Tokyo  Round  of  the 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations? 

Article  VI  of  the  GATT  and  the  Interna- 
tional Antidumping  Code  of  1979  do  not  by 
their  own  terms  prohibit  national  legisla- 
tion, such  as  the  1916  Antldimiping  Act, 
from  providing  remedial  relief  against 
dumping.  When  the  OATT  and  the  anti- 
dumping code  were  negotiated,  one  may 
rightfully  argue  that  the  United  States' 
trading  partners  Imew  of  the  existence  of 
U.S.  legislation  that  provided  for  Judicial  re- 
medial relief  in  the  form  of  treble  damages 
upon  a  finding  of  international  price  dis- 
crimination. Nevertheless,  no  claim  was  or 
has  ever  Ijeen  made  that  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1916  Antidumping  Act  contra- 


vened either  the  OATT  or  the  antidumping 
code.  Even  assuming  arguendo  that  remedi- 
al relief  statutes  such  as  the  1916  Act  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  article  VI  of  the  OATT, 
the  United  States  is  not  necessarily  Ix>und 
by  that  article  due  to  a  provision  exempting 
countries  with  conflicting  preexisting  legis- 
lation from  compliance. 

The  International  Antidumping  Code  of 
1979  sought  to  establish  uniformly  among 
signatories  in  implementing  the  OATT  anti- 
dumping provisions.  The  Code  is  thus 
merely  an  agreement  among  s^^hatorles  for 
the  implementation  of  article  VI  of  the 
OATT.  Neither  the  OATT  nor  the  Code 
mandates  or  even  suggests  that  imposition 
of  dumping  duties  is  the  exclusive  form  of 
relief  sanctioned  against  dumping.  Section  3 
of  article  VI  of  the  OATT  merely  provides 
that  if  a  signatory  wishes  to  attack  on  anti- 
dumping practice,  by  levying  a  anti-diunp- 
ing  duty  then  the  duty  cannot  exceed  the 
margin  of  dumping.  Finally,  since  the 
amended  1916  Act  would  provide  relief 
when  there  is  injury  to  an  industry  as  de- 
fined in  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1931,  as 
amended,  and  the  1921  Act  was  amended  to 
conform  to  the  1979  Code,  the  terms  of  the 
amended  1916  Act  would  comply  with  the 
implementing  Code. 

One  other  argument  which  may  be  raised 
is  the  notion  that  amendments  to  the  1916 
Act  may  contravene  the  "national  treat- 
ment" article  of  the  OATT,  Article  III  pro- 
vides that  "[tlhe  products  of  the  territory 
of  any  contracting  party  imported  into  the 
territory  of  any  other  contracting  party 
shall  be  accorded  treatment  no  less  favor- 
able than  that  accorded  to  like  products  of 
national  origin  .  .  ."  Neither  the  1916  Anti- 
dumping Act  nor  the  amendments  proposed 
herein  favor  domestically  produced  articles 
over  Imported  articles,  since  the  former  are 
subject  to  a  comparable  price  discrimination 
law,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  In  conclu- 
sion, neither  the  1916  Antidumping  Act  nor 
the  amendments  proposed  here  are  contrary 
to  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  as  a  signatory  to  the  OATT. 

COIfCLUSIOR 

The  1916  Antidumping  Act  has  not  ph>ved 
to  be  an  effective  means  of  redress  for  pri- 
vate parties  iivJured  by  the  pricing  practices 
of  U.S.  importers  or  foreign  manufacturers. 
Because  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1931  pro- 
vides only  prospective  relief  after  a  complex 
administrative  determination,  the  ability  of 
a  U.S.  industry  to  obtain  treble  damages  for 
harm  actually  inflicted  by  dumping  prac- 
tices would  further  the  policy  of  prohibiting 
international  price  discrimination  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ability  of  antitrust 
plaintiffs  to  obtain  treble  danu«es  furthers 
the  policies  underlying  the  Sherman  Act. 
The  question  that  ultimately  must  be  ad- 
dressed is  whether  Congress  is  sufficiently 
committed  to  the  policy  of  preventing  harm 
to  U.S.  industries  from  the  deleterious  pric- 
ing practices  of  foreign  manufacturers  that 
it  will  coordinate  the  antidumping  legisla- 
tion to  best  achieve  its  underlying  policies. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  supplemental  opinion 
presented  to  this  Senator  dated 
August  24.  1982,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 


HUOHXS  HtTBBAlU)  &  RkXD, 
WathinQton,  DC,  Auffust  24.  1982. 
Re  S.  3167. 
Hon.  Arlkh  Spbctkr, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahinoton,  DC. 

DxAR  Senator  Specter:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  inviting  me  to  provide  you  with 
an  opinion  concerning  the  consistency  of 
S.  3167  with  the  OATT  and  the  Antidump- 
ing Code.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  unable  to 
respond  earlier,  but  I  have  been  out  of  my 
office  for  a  number  of  weeks  since  I  spoke 
with  Mr.  Flnkel. 

My  views  on  this  subject  remain  consist- 
ent with  those  expressed  in  the  enclosed 
copy  of  a  letter  submitted  to  Senator  Ribi- 
coff when  the  latter  chaired  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee during  the  last  Congress.  It  is,  in  brief, 
my  opinion  that: 

1.  The  OATT  and  Code  do  not  preempt  a 
private  remedy.  ^ 

A  "single  damage"  statute,  such  i  as  the 
one  you  are  now  proposing,  cannot  bfe^^'pre- 
empted  by,"  nor  be  regarded  as  violative  of, 
either  the  OATT  or  the  Antidumping  Code. 
On  the  issue  of  dumping,  the  OATT  refers 
solely  to  the  actions  of  governments  impos- 
ing "antidumping  duties."  The  Code  pro- 
vides procedures  and  certain  substantive 
rules  for  the  invocation  of  this  governmen- 
tal action.  But  neither  the  GATT  nor  the 
Code  deals  with  private  remedies,  pursued 
in  ordinary  law  courts,  seeking  redress  for 
past  injuries  caused  by  other  private  parties 
through  behavior  that  may  also  be  "dump- 
ing" at  which  duties  may  be  aimed  in  the 
future.  This  Judgment  is,  by  the  way, 
echoed  in  a  recent  article  by  Senator  Dan- 
forth's  former  Trade  Counsel,  Kermlt  Alm- 
stedt.  See,  "International  Price  Discrimina- 
tion and  the  1916  Antldiunping  Act— Are 
Amendments  in  Order,"  13  Law  &  Pol.  Int. 
Bus.  747,  779  (1981).  (I  am  also  enclosing  the 
last  four  pages  of  that  article  in  which  this 
Issue  is  discussed.) 

3.  Article  16  of  the  Code  is  irrelevant. 

The  Administration  has  recently  pointed 
specUicaUy  to  Article  16,  i  1  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Code  as  precluding  a  measure  such 
as  S.  3167.  That  section  provides: 

"No  specific  action  against  dumping  of  ex- 
ports from  another  party  can  be  taken 
except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  General  Agreement,  as  interpreted  by 
this  Agreement." 

However,  this  section  does  not  bar  private 
damage  actions.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent 
other  governmental  action  against  dumped 
imports— such  as  cease  and  desist  orders— 
and  to  assure  that  investigations  and  actions 
are  taken  with  the  requisite  "transparency" 
and  "due  process."  See,  e.g.,  S.  Rep.  96-349, 
96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  41  (1979). 

The  mere  enactment  of  a  law  creating  (or 
amending)  a  possible  private  damage 
remedy  is  surely  not  a  "specific  action 
against  dumping  of  exports"  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  16  of  the  Code.  Thus, 
the  passage  of  a  bill  such  as  S.  3167  Is  not 
covered  by  this  provision.  And  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  measure  such  as  would  be 
authorized  by  S.  3167  should  also  not  be 
seen  as  a  "specific  action  against  the  dump- 
ing of  exports";  It  Is  only  the  Invocation  of  a 
traditional  legal  remedy  by  one  "person"  for 
economic  harm  iuiowingly  done  by  another. 
As  already  noted,  the  addresses  of  the  cited 
provision- as  all  other  provisions  in  the 
OATT— are  governments  and  not  private 
parties. 

3.  Damages  are  not  "duties." 

The  Administration  has  reiterated  sugges- 
tions that  the  GATT  and  Code  permit  the 


imposition  of  antidumping  only  after  gov- 
ernmental findings  of  diunplng  margins  and 
material  injury  to  a  domestic  industry 
caused  thereby.  These  observations  are  ac- 
curate—but beside  the  point.  The  compensa- 
tion to  be  collected  a  damaged  domestic  pro- 
ducer from  a  foreign  seller  (or  its  U.8.  im- 
porter) imder  the  proposed  statute  would 
not  Involve  the  imposition  of  an  "antidump- 
ing duty"  as  that  term  has  been  historically 
understood  or  is  commonly  used  today.  The 
term  has  a  precise  meaning.  It  means  a  cer- 
tain type  of  customs  duty  collected  on  the 
importation  of  merchandise  from  its  imtwrt- 
er  and  then  deposited  in  a  government 
treasuiry.  It  does  not  include  the  type  of 
damages  collectible  by  private  parties  that 
8.  2167  would  authorize. 

In  that  connection,  I  might  add  that  It  is 
undeniable  that  S.  2167  or  a  similar  law  may 
constitute  an  additional  "non-tariff  barrier" 
(NTB)  to  imports.  And  it  is  also  true  that  it 
was  one  of  the  alms  of  the  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations  (MTN)  out  of  which  the 
current  antidumping  Code  emerged,  to 
reduce  NTB's.  But  many  existing  or  imagi- 
nable NTB's  were  unaffected  by  what  oc- 
curred in  the  MTN,  including  most  notably 
the  rules  concerning  "safeguards"  (in  our 
parlance  "escape  clause"  actions).  The  sub- 
ject of  private  remedies  to  counter  "unfair 
trade  practices"  was  simply  not  disimssed 
and  no  agreement  concerning  their  use  was 
even  tabled  for  consideration. 

4.  The  1916  Act  is  "grandfathered"  under 
the  Protocol. 

Even  if  the  1916  Act  were  in  some  way  in- 
consistent with  the  GATT  and  Code,  these 
international  agreements  apply  only  to  the 
extent  they  are  not  'inconsistent  with  exist- 
ing legislation"  under  the  Protocol  of  Provi- 
sional Application  by  which  the  United 
States  adhered  to  the  General  Agreement. 
The  1916  Act  antedates  both  the  GATT  and 
Code  by  many  yesLTs.  The  amendments  now 
proposed— particularly  to  the  extent  they 
eliminate  the  risks  of  treble  damages  or 
criminal  penalties — cannot  be  regarded  as 
new  law  not  embraced  by  the  ProtocoL 
They  are  a  continuation  of  that  statute. 

In  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  Congress  ex- 
tended the  coimtervailing  duty  law  to  prod- 
ucts not  otherwise  subject  to  ordinary  cus- 
toms duties.  In  that  context.  Congress  felt 
that  the  GATT  obligated  the  United  SUtes 
to  apply  an  "injury  test"  to  such  Imports 
before  applying  CTVD's.  The  Protocol  did  not 
shield  that  new,  substantive— and  more  on- 
erous— obligation  on  foreign  exporters.  See 
S.  Rep.  93-1298.  93d  Cong.  3d  Sess.  185 
( 1974):  S.  Rep.  96-249,  96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
39  (1979).  However,  that  is  not  an  apt  analo- 
gy to  the  present  situation.  WhUe  the 
amendments  proposed  in  S.  2167  are  intend- 
ed to  revive  what  Is  universally  regarded  as 
a  "dead  letter"  of  our  law  through  certain 
pnxsedural  (e.g.,  allowing  use  of  administra- 
tive determinations  as  prima  facie  evidence 
in  court  proceedings),  the  substantive  as- 
pects of  the  law  should  be  less  onerous  to 
companies  in  the  countries  that  are  our 
trading  partners.  Such  a  relaxation  of  exist- 
ing law  (from  the  foreigners'  vantage  point) 
should,  therefore,  still  be  shielded  from 
claims  of  OATT  inconsistency  by  the  Proto- 
col. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  Is  useful.  At  the 
same  time,  permit  me  both  to  thank  you  for 
this  additional  opportimlty  to  present  my 
views  and  to  express  my  satisfaction  that 
your  amended  bill  has  taken  account  of 
many  of  the  points  I  made  when  I  testified 
on  May  34.  To  that  I  might  Just  add  for 
your   information   that   a   new   complaint 
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under  the  oTiiiMng  1916  Act  has  recently 
been  fOed  in  the  U^.  District  Court  in 
Denyer  by  CP&I  Steel  Corp.  of  Pueblo, 
.»i«iw»iny  icitsul  St  Co.  sold  »  Variety  of  im- 
ported steel  products  In  violation  of  the  Act. 
CFAISteti  Corp.  v.  MiUui  A  Co.  (USA),  Inc. 
ClT.  AcUon  No.  83-^1269  (D.  Col.  1982). 
However,  expeditious  action  seems  unlikely. 
See,  for  example,  the  ongoing  case  of  Out- 
board Marine  Corp.  v.  PaeUl.  in  which  the 
most  recent  opinion  of  the  District  Court 
permitting  the  plaintiff  to  amend  its  com- 
plaint was  recently  published.  3ITRD  1917 
(D.  DeL  1983).  The  case  was  also  initially 
brough,  inter  alia,  under  the  1916  Act  but  Is 
now  being  prosecuted  solely  as  a  straight 
antitrust  suit  claiming  predatory  pricing. 
The  original  complaint  was  filed  in  Febru- 
ary 19T7;  the  recent  amendment  was  al- 
lowed more  than  five  years  later,  still  well 
before  trial  and  before  the  defendants  have 
been  permitted  even  to  Initiate  discovery  on 
their  antitrust  counterclaims.  I  think  the 
case  Ulustrates  why  I  do  not  think  your  bill, 
although  a  useful  addition  to  our  trade 
laws,  will  provide  the  speedy  action  your 
statements  at  the  hearing  in  May  indicated 
you  were  seeking. 
Sincerely, 

PRBt  D.  Ehkhtrapt. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  ask  imanlmoiis 
consent  that  a  supplemental  letter 
dated  June  19.  1987,  reaffirming  those 
opinions  and  updating  them  also  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

BXTAM,  Cavx.  McPHxrrsRS 

&  McROBXSTS, 

Wathinffton.  DC,  June  19,  1987. 
Hon.  AxLXH  SFBCTxa, 

U.S.  Senate,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Waihington,  DC. 

DxAK  SxitATOK  Spbctxr:  Tou  have  asked 
me  to  review  letters  that  I  sent  to  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff  on  March  13,  1980,  and  to 
you  on  August  24.  1982.  that  you  inserted  in 
the  ComaxssiOHAL  Rscou>  in  connection 
with  your  proposal  to  revise  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1916.  For  ease  of  reference,  I  am 
endoslnc  the  relevant  pages  of  the  Cor- 
caxssiOHAL  RxcoRS  for  January  22,  1985.  at 
which  my  prior  letters  appear. 

After  having  reviewed  these  letters,  as 
well  as  commentary  published  since  those 
letters  were  prepared,  I  am  pleased  to  con- 
firm to  you  that  I  remain  convinced  that  my 
analysis  in  those  letters  was  correct.  Neither 
the  OATT  nor  the  Antidumping  Code  pre- 
empt all  private  remedies.  Private  remedies, 
if  fashioned  on  similar  remedies  available  in 
domestic  law,  do  not  violate  the  "national 
treatment"  provisions  of  the  OATT  nor  the 
alleged  "excltisively"  provisions  of  the  Code. 
The  damages  that  would  be  recoverable  for 
the  commercial  tort  of  "dumping,"  are  not 
"duties,"  and  therefore  are  not  covered  by 
the  International  agreements  now  in  being. 

From  a  policy  point  of  view,  I  believe  a 
private  cause  of  action  is  a  desirable  direc- 
tion for  U.S.  trade  law.  Par  too  many  dump- 
ing cases  involve  disputes  between  private 
partlea  that  should  be  resolved  by  impartial 
tribunals,  such  as  courts,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  their  governments.  Both  our  Ad- 
minlitratlCTi  and  foreign  governments  have 
more  important  matters  to  which  they 
should  attend  than  squabbling  about  dump- 
ing margins  on  often  obacure  products.  Of 
course,  the  United  States  faces  a  risk  that 
other  countriea  may  adopt  mirror  image  leg- 
lalattOD.  I  believe  this  ta  not  a  risk  that  has 


previously  deterred  the  Congress  in  adopt- 
ing rules  it  thought  were  appropriate.  It 
should  not  deter  you  now. 
Sincerely, 

Pcna  D.  Erkkhhapt. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  which  are  being  suggest- 
ed here  are  not  protectlonistic  and  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  at  this  point. 
Free  trade  means  fair  trade.  Free 
trade  means  the  cost  of  production 
plus  a  reasonable  profit  and  that  does 
not  mean  a  governmental  subsidy.  A 
subsidy  by  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
was  found  by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  of  $250  a  ton.  That  puts 
U.S.  industry  in  a  position  with  which 
It  carmot  realistically  compete.  U.S.  in- 
dustry simply  stated  cannot  compete 
with  a  foreign  government. 

Similarly,  free  trade  does  not  permit 
dumping,  the  selling  in  the  United 
States  at  a  lower  price  than  sold  in  a 
foreign  market.  Here  again  the  amend- 
ment will  be  entirely  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  free  trade. 

Free  trade  again  does  not  counte- 
nance customs  fraud  but  these  prac- 
tices are  rampant  in  our  country  today 
and  the  only  effective  remedy  is  to 
rely  upon  the  injured  parties  to  take 
action  themselves  in  court. 

And  our  courts  have  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  efficacy  of  private  action, 
private  action  enforcing  our  antitnist 
laws,  private  action  enforcing  our  se- 
curity laws.  And  there  is  a  realm  of  ap- 
propriate action  for  private  actions  to 
enforce  our  trade  laws. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  thumbnail 
description  of  the  import  of  these 
amendments.  I  have  sought  the  floor 
today  to  insert  them  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  my  colleagues 
would  have  these  materials  available 
to  them  when  the  amendment  is  called 
up.  I  have  learned  that  I  may  be  able 
to  present  this  amendment  early  on  in 
the  amendment  process,  perhaps  as 
early  as  today.  I  have  informed  my 
colleagues  of  this  bill  in  a  variety  of 
ways  since  it  was  first  introduced  in 
1982.  I  intend  to  press  it  on  the  floor 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Specter. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  an  original 
cosponsor  of  an  earlier  form  of  this 
amendment.  S.  361,  the  Unfair  Compe- 
tition Act. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  if  I  am  on  this 
amendment  as  a  cosponsor?  If  I  am 
not,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  be  Joined  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois.  That 
shall  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Bfr.  DIXON.  This  bill  is  a  common- 
sense  approach  to  the  problem  of  ille- 
gal dumping  in  our  country.  It  allows 
injured  American  companies  to  file 
suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  Court  of 
International  Trade  for  an  injunction 
against,  and  damages  for,  the  import 
and  sale  of  goods  dumped  or  subsi- 
dized by  foreign  countries. 

The  unfair  competition  amendment 
will  help  the  Federal  Government  in 
settling  dumping  and  subsidies  cases. 
The  processing  of  a  complaint  by  the 
Commerce  Department  and  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  is  time 
consuming  and  expensive.  In  addition. 
Customs  is  often  unable  to  cope  with 
the  great  amount  of  customs  fraud. 
This  amendment,  by  providing  an  al- 
ternative avenue  for  injured  compa- 
nies, gives  relief  to  an  overworked  and 
sometimes  clogged  bureaucracy. 

However,  the  heart  of  this  measure 
is  the  ability  of  these  affected  Ameri- 
can companies  to  seek  damages.  If  a 
court  does  rule  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
can company  and  awards  damages,  the 
offending  importer  Is  taught  an  effec- 
tive lesson.  It  forces  an  Importer  to  un- 
derstand unfair  trading  practices  will 
not  pay  by  hitting  him  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

When  the  Government's  existing 
regulatory  agencies  made  a  ruling  in 
favor  of  a  complaint,  it  often  comes 
too  late  and  its  cure  often  is  ineffec- 
tive. They  infrequently  impose  retro- 
active duties  and  usually  only  restrict 
future  dumping. 

The  Unfair  Competition  Act  holds 
offending  foreign  enterprises,  like  any 
domestic  company,  directly  responsi- 
ble for  their  actions. 

No  one  has  more  incentive  than  the 
companies  being  hurt  by  dumping  to 
prevent  this  action.  If  these  companies 
know  that  they  can  possibly  receive 
damages,  they  wiU  be  the  most  effec- 
tive policemen  we  can  possibly  have 
against  unfair  trade  practices. 

This  amendment  is  not  protectionist. 
Importing  companies  will  not  be  af- 
fected If  they  play  fairly.  Only  those 
companies  that  are  found  in  a  court  of 
law  to  have  engaged  in  unfair  trading 
activities  will  be  affected.  It  is  an  in- 
dustry specific  bill  and  does  not  dis- 
criminate unnecessarily  against  inno- 
cent companies. 

Finally,  this  measure  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  ability  of  the  administra- 
tion to  conduct  its  trade  policy.  It 
offers  no  new  tariffs,  quotas,  or  other 
types  of  protectionist  barriers.  The 
rrC's  current  existing  remedies  would 
not  affected.  It,  instead,  encourages 
affected  industries  to  enforce  the  cur- 
rent laws  on  the  books  and  so  discour- 
ages unfair  trade  practices. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Senator 
Specter  on  his  persistence  in  bringing 
this  worthy  measure  to  be  attention  of 
the  Senate.  The  Unfair  Competition 
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Act  aids  the  ability  of  American  com- 
panies to  recover  damages  incurred  by 
illegal  trading  companies  and  sends 
notice  to  offending  importers  that 
unfair  trading  practices  will  not  go  un- 
pimished  in  this  coimtry.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  positive  ad- 
dition to  the  trade  legislation  before 
us. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  had  the  honor  of  support- 
ing my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
on  this  question  a  number  of  times, 
and  to  date  we  have  not  been  success- 
ful. I  wonder  why,  because  this  gives 
the  courts  a  remedy  so  that  by  the  op- 
eration of  laws  In  the  greatest  system 
of  jurisprudence  in  the  world,  the 
American  system  of  Jurisprudence,  the 
courts  will  decide  when  subsidization 
or  dumping  have  taken  place  and  the 
courts  will  decide  whether  monetary 
damages  would  flow  from  that. 

I  think  it  is  good  common  sense  and 
I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  support  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  who  I  believe  has  a 
really  fine  idea  that  can  dramatically 
strengthen  the  biU  before  us  and  that 
will  appeal  immediately  to  American 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  begins  consideration  of 
its  version  of  a  comprehensive  trade 
and  competitiveness  bill.  This  is  a 
major  step  forward.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that,  after  years  of  neglect,  the 
issue  of  America's  decline  in  economic 
competitiveness  is  finally  receiving  the 
attention  it  deserves.  It  is  sad,  howev- 
er, that  the  United  States  had  to 
become  the  world's  largest  debtor 
nation— owing  over  $260  billion  by  the 
end  of  1986— with  a  huge  trade  imbal- 
ance before  we  focused  attention  on 
the  problem. 

Over  2  years  ago,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Industrial  Competi- 
tiveness warned  that  "our  world  lead- 
ership is  at  stake,  and  so  is  our  ability 
to  provide  for  our  people  the  standard 
of  living  and  opportunities  to  which 
they  aspire."  Similar  statements  were 
heard  from  corporate  executives,  labor 
leaders,  and  academics  across  this 
Nation.  After  ignoring  these  warnings 
for  so  long,  I  am  pleased  to  see  this 
Congress  is  finally  taking  the  issue  se- 
riously. 

As  the  Senate  begins  work  on  its 
comprehensive  trade  and  competitive- 
ness package,  I  would  like  to  puncture 
some  of  the  myths  that  have  arisen  re- 
garding this  legislation. 

The  first  myth  is  that  our  competi- 
tiveness problem  is  not  serious— that 
we  need  not  act  at  this  time.  We  have 
heard  over  and  over  again  from  the 
administration  and  from  various  ex- 
perts that  the  trade  deficit  should  de- 
cline by  between  $10  billion  and  $40 
billion  this  year  and  next,  due  mainly 
to  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  However,  we  have  also  heard 
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from  the  administration  and  these 
same  experts  that  bringing  the  trade 
deficit  below  $100  billion  annually  will 
be  exceedingly  difficult.  Yet  this  is  ex- 
actly what  we  must  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  a  chart  that  was  prepared  Just  re- 
cently by  the  Committee  for  £}conomic 
Development.  It  points  out  the  two 
courses  which  lie  before  us,  at  least 
the  extreme  options  facing  us.  It 
points  out  the  best-case  scenario 
which  would  have  the  trade  deficit  dis- 
appearii\g  in  the  early  1990's.  Under 
that  scenario,  the  total  foreign  debt  of 
this  country  would  itself  be  eliminated 
sometime  early  in  the  next  century. 

But  then  it  also  points  out  the  busi- 
ness-as-usual case.  And  the  business- 
as-usual  case  would  have  the  trade 
deficit  remaining  roughly  where  it  is 
today,  in  excess  of  $100  million  per 
year.  And  under  that  set  of  circiun- 
stances,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that 
the  foreign  debt  of  this  Nation  in- 
creases very,  very  dramatically  during 
this  same  time  period,  going  through 
the  rest  of  this  centvuT-  Obviously,  the 
economic  implications  of  this  need  to 
be  seriously  considered  by  all  of  us. 

A  persistent  trade  deficit  means  a 
growing  international  debt  and  a  lower 
standard  of  living  for  Americans.  The 
United  States  is  already  the  world's 
largest  debtor  nation,  with  an  interna- 
tional debt  greater  than  the  next 
three  largest  debtor  nations— Brazil, 
Mexico,  and  Argentina,  combined.  And 
the  situation  will  worsen  before  it  im- 
proves. The  chart  that  I  have  referred 
to  Illustrates  our  problem.  Even  if  we 
turn  our  trade  deficit  around  quickly, 
our  international  debt  will  continue  to 
grow  into  the  1990's.  If  we  fail  to  cor- 
rect our  trade  deficit,  our  internation- 
al debt  will  continue  to  expand  for  the 
indefinite  future.  To  pay  off  our  huge 
international  debt  and  to  avoid  the 
economic  problems  normally  associat- 
ed with  debt-ridden  Third  World  na- 
tions, America  must  turn  its  trade  def- 
icit into  a  trade  surplus.  And  we  can 
only  do  so  by  desJing  with  the  broader 
issues  of  our  declining  economic  com- 
petitiveness. 

The  second  myth  which  needs  a 
moment  of  attention,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  myth  that  this  is  simply  a  trade 
bill,  which  ignores  the  deeper  issues  of 
competitiveness.  Statements  to  that 
effect  have  been  made  by  our  Trade 
Representative,  Ambassador  Yeutter. 
He  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Con- 
gress has  ignored  competitiveness  in 
this  bill  and  instead  "has  focused 
almost  exclusively  on  trade  policy, 
narrowly  defined."  I  think  that  it  is 
clear,  coming  from  an  administration 
that  ignored  the  Young  Conmiission's 
report  and  found  the  competitive  issue 
only  coincidentally  after  the  Demo- 
crats took  control  of  the  Senate,  this 
comment  really  has  very  little  merit. 

With  its  sections  on  trade-promotion 
activities,     assistance     to     dislocated 


workers,  worker  retraining,  education, 
science  and  technology,  and  protection 
of  intellectual  property,  I  fail  to  see 
how  anyone  can  call  this  a  narrow 
trade  bill.  I  do  not  know  which  bill 
Ambassador  Yeutter  was  reading.  It 
certainly  is  not  the  bill  before  us 
today. 

To  Judge  whether  this  \b  a  bill  which 
deals  with  competitiveness,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  definition.  I  use  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Young  Commission  that: 

Competitiveness  is  the  degree  to  which  a 
nation  can,  under  conditions  of  free  and  fair 
market  conditions,  produce  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  meet  the  test  of  international  mar- 
kets while  simultaneously  maintaining  or 
expanding  the  real  incomes  of  its  citizens. 

This  definition  includes  two  key 
points:  First,  the  ability  of  a  nation  to 
produce  goods  and  services  that  meet 
the  test  of  international  maiitets, 
which  means  the  ability  of  U.S.  firms 
to  compete,  and  second,  free  and  fair 
market  conditions.  The  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  addresses  both  of  these 
points.  It  attempts  to  improve  the  abil- 
ity of  the  U.S.  firms  to  produce  goods 
and  services.  And  it.  attempts  to  ensure 
fair  and  free  market  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  this  biU  contains  much  of 
the  competitiveness  legislation  which  I 
introduced  last  fall  and  again  earlier 
this  year  in  this  Congress.  A  great  deal 
of  this  legislative  package  was  an  out- 
growth of  earlier  recommendations  by 
the  Senate  Democratic  Working 
Group  on  Economic  Competitiveness, 
which  I  had  the  privilege  to  chair. 
These  proposals  would  markedly 
strengthen  the  competitiveness  policy- 
making and  coordination  process  in 
the  Federal  Government.  Lack  of  pol- 
icymaking lies  at  the  heart  of  our 
trade  and  competitiveness  problem. 
Without  an  adequate  process  for 
making  and  implementing  an  overall 
strategy  to  improve  oiu-  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  market,  all  oiu*  ef- 
forts may  simply  result  in  greater  con- 
fusion. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  proposals  is 
the  creation  of  two  mechanisms  for 
policymaking— one  for  policy  review 
and  one  for  policy  coordination.  First, 
a  Council  on  Economic  Competitive- 
ness will  be  created  as  an  independent 
agency  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  problems  of  economic  com- 
petitiveness and  as  a  source  of  exter- 
nal review  and  comment  on  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  A  competi- 
tiveness impact  statement  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget  would  also  be  required. 
Second,  the  current  Cabinet-level  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Council  will  be  codified 
in  statute  so  that  it  can  better  coordi- 
nate policy  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. To  look  at  the  long  range 
future  of  American  trade,  a  Commis- 
sion on  United  States  Trade  in  the 
I990's  would  be  created  to  undertake  a 
1-year  study  and  make  recommenda- 
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tloos  on  further  changes  needed  in  our 
trade  policy. 

The  proposals  would  also  improve 
the  quality  of  iiiformation  on  trade 
and  foreign  technology.  Improving  our 
competitiveness  requires  improving 
our  trade  and  technology  data.  Cur- 
rently, our  information  on  trade  and 
foreign  technology  is  scattered.  It 
needs  to  be  consolidated  to  give  policy- 
makers and  Industry  the  best  possible 
trade  and  technical  information  in  the 
quickest  possible  time.  An  Office  of 
International  Technology  Monitoring 
in  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce 
would  be  created  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  on  foreign  technology 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government. 
A  national  trade  data  bank  would  be 
created  to  consolidate  Government  in- 
formation on  international  economics, 
trade,  and  export  promotion.  An  inter- 
agency committee  would  be  created  to 
coordinate  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  economic  and  trade  informa- 
tion and  to  oversee  economic  and 
trade  information  policy. 

As  part  of  this  package,  I  wUl  later 
offer  an  amendment  to  require  a  study 
by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  on 
computerizing  the  State  Job  bank  sys- 
tems, and  an  amendment  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  a  1- 
year  study  of  the  feasibility  of  porta- 
ble pensions  and  health  benefits  for 
displaced  workers. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  this  bill  con- 
tains the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida, 
Senator  Chiles,  and  which  I  was 
happy  to  cosponsor,  to  create  an  inter- 
agency coordinating  committee  to 
fund  the  Semiconductor  Manufactur- 
ing Technology  Institute  [Sematech]. 
Sematech  is  a  joint  government-indus- 
try research  venture  which  will  con- 
centrate on  developing  new  technolo- 
gy and  manuf  actuiing  skills  needed  to 
enable  the  United  States  semiconduc- 
tor industry  to  erase  the  lead  which 
the  Japanese  ciurently  hold  in  manu- 
facturing technology. 

I  believe  that  Government  support 
for  Sematech  is  important  and  that 
this  coordinating  committee  Is  a  good 
mechanism  for  ensuring  that  the  over- 
all concerns  of  the  Government  are 
addressed.  This  provision  is  entirely 
consistent  with  what  we  have  In  the 
fiscal  year  1988  defense  authorization 
bill,  which  includes  $100  million  for 
Sematech.  I  would  like  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  not  an  open-ended 
commitment  of  funds  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Government  support  for 
Sematech  win  be  limited  to  a  5-year 
period,  with  the  Institute  completely 
privately  funded  by  1993. 

Mr.  President,  in  New  Mexico,  we 
have  seen  first  hand  how  our  lack  of 
competitiveness  has  hurt  our  standard 
of  living.  Unemployment  in  April  was 
8.8  percent,  compared  to  6.2  percent 
nationally,  and  the  growth  of  personal 
income  in  New  Mexico  slowed  in  1986. 


The  predictions  for  1987  are  not  much 
better.  Much  of  the  problem  lies  in 
the  decline  In  the  mining,  oil  and  gas, 
and  semiconductor  Industries  in  New 
Mexico.  These  industries  have  been 
hurt  by  unfair  foreign  competition 
and  have  applied  In  vain  for  help.  This 
bill  contains  important  provisions  to 
strengthen  the  Government's  ability 
to  fight  these  unfair  practices.  In  addi- 
tion, this  bill  contains  an  Important 
provision  to  aid  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry through  the  Sematech  manu- 
facturing research  consortlimi,  which 
I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  with  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Chiles.  I  believe  that  these  proposals 
and  the  other  proposals  contained  in 
this  bill  are  needed  to  correct  the  seri- 
ous competitiveness  problem  which  we 
face. 

The  third  myth  concerning  this  leg- 
islation is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  positive  role  to  play  in 
improving  the  ability  of  U.S.  firms  to 
produce  goods  and  services  for  a  com- 
petitive international  market.  The  ar- 
gimient  that  the  best  thing  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  is  simply 
get  out  of  the  way.  While  this  may 
have  been  a  popular  notion  a  few 
years  back,  the  reality  is  that  U.S. 
firms  face  competition  against  compa- 
nies whose  governments  are  active 
partners  in  the  game,  not  neutral  ref- 
erees. This  bill  not  only  removes  some 
barriers  facing  U.S.  firms  In  interna- 
tional competition,  it  also  contains  nu- 
merous provisions  to  improve  the  abili- 
ty of  U.S.  firms  to  compete.  Active 
participation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  areas  of  export  promo- 
tion, education,  worker  assistance  and 
retraining,  and  science  and  technology 
development  is  absolutely  critical  If 
America  is  to  regain  Its  competitive 
edge. 

This  bill  also  moves  U.S.  trade  policy 
in  an  important  direction— away  from 
Import  relief  for  the  sake  of  import 
relief  and  to  Import  relief  for  the  sake 
of  structural  adjustment.  By  requiring 
adjustment  plans  as  a  condition  of 
Import  relief,  this  bill  takes  a  giant 
step  forward  in  the  process  of  con- 
structing a  competitive  America. 

The  fourth  inyth  relates  to  the  at- 
tempts in  this  bill  to  ensure  fair  and 
free  market  conditions.  The  argument 
is  that  unfair  trade  barriers  constitute 
only  a  fraction  of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
and  therefore  are  not  important.  Yes, 
it  is  true  that  reducing  foreign  barriers 
to  trade  will  not  solve  our  trade  prob- 
lems In  Itself.  But  is  is  equally  true 
that  reducing  foreign  barriers  to  U.S. 
trade  is  important.  Given  the  enormi- 
ty of  our  problem,  every  contribution 
to  the  solution  helps.  Reducing  for- 
eign trade  barriers,  even  if  it  only  con- 
tributes to  part  of  the  solution,  is  a 
part  of  the  solution  we  cannot  afford 
to  do  without.  This  bill  attacks  the 
problem  of  foreign  barriers  to  trade  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity.  There  is  noth- 


ing sinister  or  menacing  about  reci- 
procity. Reciprocity  is  not  protection- 
ism, and  a  bill  based  on  reciprocity  Is 
not  protectionist,  no  matter  how  often 
and  loudly  some  may  claim  It  Is.  Reci- 
procity gives  foreign  producers  control 
over  their  own  access  to  the  U.S. 
market;  if  foreign  producers  wish  to 
compete  openly  in  our  home  markets, 
we  must  be  able  to  compete  openly  in 
their  home  markets.  Free  trade  must 
be  free  on  both  sides  of  the  trade. 

The  final  myth.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  this  bill  wiU  signal  the  end  of  the 
competitiveness  debate.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  bill  Is  just  the  beginning.  I, 
for  one,  will  continue  to  devote  time 
and  energy  to  creating  solutions  to  our 
competitiveness  problems,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  do  the  same.  The 
Senate  has  worked  diligently  to 
produce  this  bill.  I  commend  all  of  my 
colleagues  for  their  work  and  urge 
quick  passage  of  this  crucial  piece  of 
legislation.  And  I  urge  aU  colleagues  to 
continue  to  work  on  this  all-important 
matter  in  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EVANS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  offer  my  congratulations,  in  which 
I  am  joined  by  many  others,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  his  colleagues  for  having  produced 
a  monumental  piece  of  legislation. 
During  the  rest  of  my  remarks  he  may 
think  that  that  is  the  only  positive 
thing  that  I  have  said  about  the  legis- 
lation, but  I  do  not  serve  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  have  seen,  howev- 
er. Mr.  President,  in  the  small  piece  of 
this  trade  bill  which  came  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
strong  protectionist  kind  of  sentiment 
that  was  expressed  In  the  actions  that 
we  took  in  that  committee,  and  I  am 
confident  in  talking  to  my  colleagues 
that  that  same  sort  of  sentiment 
spreads  throughout  the  remainder  of 
this  over  1,000-page  bill. 

The  chairman  said  at  the  beginning 
of  his  remarks  this  morning  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  delay  in 
passing  a  trade  bill.  He  further  men- 
tioned, in  passing,  about  the  rising 
tide.  Well,  the  tide,  if  he  is  talking 
about  the  merchandise  trade  deficit,  is 
not  rising,  but  ebbing. 

As  is  so  often  the  case.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  in  Congress  finally  get  to  an 
issue  just  about  the  time  the  issue 
Itself  Is  beginning  to  resolve  itself.  We 
end  up  not  resolving  issues,  but  inter- 
fering with  their  solutions.  I  think,  in 
many  respects,  that  is  precisely  what 
this  trade  bill  will  do. 

I  do  not  usually  refer  to  daily  news- 
papers as  part  of  arguments  here  on 
the  floor,  but  I  think  that  it  is  impor- 
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tant  for  all  Members  to  refer  to  page  1 
of  the  New  York  Times  today.  They 
headline,  as  other  newspapers  have  re- 
cently, when  they  say:  "The  Worst 
May  be  Over  as  Trade  Gap  Narrows." 

Let  me  say,  I  am  confident  as  well 
that  the  worst  is  over,  the  merchan- 
dise trade  deficit  has  bottomed  out. 
The  statistics  are  quite  clear,  from  the 
third  quarter  of  1986  going  into  the 
first  quarter  of  1987.  The  chairman 
said  our  exports  are  $220  billion.  I  do 
not  believe  that  that  includes  all  of 
our  service  and  merchandise  trade. 
But  If  you  do  include  all  of  them  from 
the  latest  Department  of  Commerce 
report,  exports  in  current  dollars  at 
seasonally  adjusted  rates  are  $400  bil- 
lion. They  have  gone  up  steadily,  on 
that  measurement,  since  the  second 
quarter  of  1986.  up  from  $363  billion 
then  to  $371  billion  in  the  third  quar- 
ter, $384  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
$399  billion  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1987. 

That  is  a  dramatic  increase  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time.  Imports, 
also,  are  slowly  receding;  not  as  rapid- 
ly, but  the  combination  of  the  two 
means  that  our  net  export  position  is 
improving  steadily  and.  in  fact,  with 
Increasing  rapidity. 

I  also  heard  this  morning  a  state- 
ment that  the  world  trade  is  stagnant, 
and  therefore  we  are  dealing  with  a 
market  that  is  not  growing,  and  that 
we  ought  to,  then,  be  concerned  about 
our  share  of  that  world  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing that  would  keep  the  world  trade 
position  stagnant,  or  even  drive  It  into 
a  decline,  more  than  the  passage  of 
this  bill  as  it  not  exists.  That  would 
surely  help  us  shrink  trade. 

We  might  end  up  with  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  of  a  shrunken  world 
economy,  but.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  half  as  good  as  even  a 
slightly  smaller  share  of  an  expanding, 
prosperous  world  economy. 

We  have  used  Japan  as  a  whipping 
boy  during  much  of  the  debate  so  far. 
In  fact.  I  noticed  with  Interest,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  Japan  was  first 
called  an  adversary  In  the  early  drafts 
of  the  Senate  bill.  Only  the  staff  could 
not  find  in  the  dictionary  the  word 
"adversarial"  as  an  adjective,  so  they 
backed  off.  But  not  until  the  Japa- 
nese, in  trying  to  translate  "adver- 
sary" came  closest  to  it  In  a  transla- 
tion which  means,  in  essence:  military 
enemy. 

How  in  the  world  one  of  our  closest 
and  strongest  allies  can  be  viewed  in 
those  terms  in  legislation  we  produce 
in  this  Congress,  I  just  do  not  know. 

Well,  the  committee  then  backed  off 
and  in  its  section  301  provisions  now 
terms  it:  a  country  which  has  a  persist- 
ent pattern  of  trade  distortions. 

Is  Japan  either  an  adversary,  Mr. 
President,  or  Is  it  a  consistent  trade 
distorter?  And  are  its  exports  continu- 


ing to  increase?  The  simple  answer  is 
no.  in  each  of  those  elements. 

In  yen  terms,  exports  fell  almost  16 
percent  in  1986.  Imports  increased 
almost  IS  percent  in  the  same  year,  in 
volume  terms. 

There  are  structural,  fundamental 
changes  going  on  in  the  Japanese 
economy.  Unfortiuiately  this  bill  deals 
with  the  specter  of  the  past  Japan,  not 
the  current  Japan.  We  seem  to  be  ap- 
proaching this  whole  question  of 
world  trade  not  with  the  confidence  of 
a  great  nation  but  with  the  fear  of  a 
nation  that  simply  does  not  any  longer 
have  confidence  in  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  share  that 
feeling. 

We  have  characterized  ourselves  as 
the  largest  debtor  nation  in  the  world, 
even  larger  than  Brazil  and  larger 
than  Mexico.  Nobody  bothers  to  trans- 
late those  into  percentage  terms,  what 
share  of  our  gross  national  product  is 
our  international  debt  compared  with 
the  percentages  of  those  other  na- 
tions. If  we  did,  we  would  find  that  we 
are  not  even  close  to  the  same  situa- 
tion as  those  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  also  been  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  the  loss  of 
manufacturing  jobs  and  the  fact  that 
this  Nation  Is  gradually  seeing  a  reced- 
ing of  our  economic  power,  and  par- 
ticularly our  manufacturing  power. 

Peter  Drucker,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  wrote,  I  think,  a  re- 
markable article,  one  that  I  commend 
to  all  of  my  colleagues.  Let  me  read 
just  a  couple  of  paragraphs  of  what  he 
said  because  It  Is  simply  fundamental 
economics  of  a  growing  and  developing 
nation.  He  said: 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  today  about 
the  delndustrlallzation  of  America.  In  fact, 
manufacturing  production  has  risen  steadily 
in  absolute  volume  and  has  remained  un- 
changed as  a  percentage  of  the  total  econo- 
my. Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  this 
is,  for  more  than  30  years,  it  is  still  steady  at 
23  to  24  percent  of  America's  gross  national 
product.  It  has  similarly  remained  at  its  tra- 
ditional level  in  all  of  the  other  major  In- 
dustrialized countries.  It  Is  not  even  true 
that  America  is  doing  poorly  as  an  exporter. 
To  be  sure,  America  is  importing  from  both 
Japan  and  Germany  many  more  manufac- 
tured goods  than  ever  before,  but  it  is  also 
exporting  more,  despite  the  heavy  disadvan- 
tages of  an  expensive  dollar,  increasing 
labor  cost,  and  the  near  collapse  of  a  major 
industrial  market  in  Latin  America. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  not  the  American  economy  that  is 
being  deindustriallzed;  it  is  the  American 
labor  force. 

Of  course,  we  all  have  concerns 
about  our  labor  force.  Let  us  continue: 

Between  1973  and  1985,  manufacturing 
production  measured  in  constant  dollars  in 
the  United  States  rose  by  almost  40  percer . 
Yet  manufacturing  employment  during  that 
period  went  down  steadily.  There  are  now  5 
million  fewer  people  employed  In  blue  collar 
work  in  American  manufacturing  Industry 
than  there  were  In  1975. 


And  yet  our  industrial  production 
has  gone  up  by  40  percent. 

In  the  last  12  years  total  employment  In 
the  United  States  grew  faster  than  any  time 
In  the  peacetime  history  of  our  nation.  We 
all  know  that  that  growth  has  not  been  in 
manufacturing  but  In  service  Jobs. 

But  importantly,  the  trend  is  not 
new.  It  did  not  come  just  in  the  1980's. 
It  was  not  Invented  during  a  period  of 
unusual  strength  of  the  American 
dollar.  It  is  not  something  that  we 
have  just  suddenly  discovered.  The  de- 
cline in  manufacturing  or  blue-collar 
jobs  as  a  percentage  of  total  employ- 
ment in  this  Nation  is  a  long-term 
trend. 

In  1920,  one  out  of  every  three  Americans 
in  the  labor  force  was  a  blue  collar  worker 
in  manufacturing.  In  the  1950's,  the  figure 
was  one  tn  four.  It  is  now  down  to  one  In  six 
and  dropping.  While  the  trend  has  been 
ruimlng  for  a  long  time,  it  has  lately  accel- 
erated to  the  point  where  in  peacetime,  at 
least,  no  increase  in  manufacturing  produc- 
tion, no  matter  how  large,  is  likely  to  re- 
verse the  long-time  decline  in  the  number  of 
blue  collar  Jobs  In  manufacturing  or  In  their 
proportion  of  the  labor  force.  The  trend  is 
the  same  in  all  developed  countries.  Indeed, 
even  more  pronounced  in  Japan  than  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

If  we  need  any  example  other  than 
manufacturing  as  to  those  long-term 
trends,  we  aU  are  aware  of  precisely 
the  same  thing  happening  over  the 
last  century  in  terms  of  jobs  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  A  small  percentage  of 
the  people  who  worked  in  American 
agriculture  in  the  1890's  still  work  in 
American  agriculture,  but  we  are  the 
most  prolific  producers.  We  have 
worldwide  surpluses,  mostly  as  a  result 
of  American  ingenuity.  I  believe  the 
same  thing  can  and  will  happen  in 
terms  of  American  manuf  actuiing. 

Congress  is  really  dealing  with  an 
obsolete  issue.  This  bill,  and  aU  of  its 
1,000  pages,  is  confused  about  objec- 
tives. Do  we  reduce  merchandise  trade 
deficit?  Is  it  to  save  American  jobs?  Is 
it  to  reduce  our  net  external  debtor 
status  or  increase  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  industry? 

The  policy  measures  differ  widely 
depending  on  what  the  objective  is. 
and  this  bill  simply  does  not  know 
what  those  objectives  really  are. 

I  believe  it  represents  this  Congress 
at  its  worst,  nine  separate  committees 
with  their  separate  and  independent 
activities  pasted  together  in  a  1,000- 
page  document  that  has  little  cohesion 
in  terms  of  the  fundamental  issues  we 
face. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  intent  is  to 
reduce  the  merchandise  trade  deficit, 
this  bill  will  not  do  It.  As  I  said  earlier, 
currency  changes,  which  have  already 
occurred,  changes  in  macroeconomic 
policy,  which  are  occurring,  are  begin- 
ning to  work  and  already  we  are  seeing 
a  steady  reduction  in  the  merchandise 
trade  deficit,  and  I  am  confident  that 
will  continue,  especially  will  continue. 
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If  we  do  not  pass  legislation  of  this 
sort. 

If  the  intent  is  to  save  American 
jobs,  it  will  not  do  that  either.  The  bill 
will  result,  in  my  view,  in  a  contraction 
of  world  trade,  a  contraction  of  eco- 
nomic activity;  would  increase  import 
barriers  in  our  country  and  the  retalia- 
tion which  would  inevitably  come 
from  other  nations. 

American  workers  are  already  going 
back  to  work  for  American  exports  of 
goods  and  services,  and  they  are  being 
misled,  sometimes  by  their  own  leader- 
ship, in  the  support  for  this  bOl. 

If  the  Intent  is  to  reduce  our  net  ex- 
ternal debt,  as  Senator  Bentsen  and 
Senator  Btrd  have  voiced  great  con- 
cern over,  this  bill  will  not  do  that 
either.  Our  increase  in  the  deficit  In 
our  net  investment  position  is  roughly 
equal  to  the  current  account  deficit. 
The  primary  cause  of  this  is  our  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  and  the  resulting 
huge  capital  inflows  primarily  from 
Japan  to  finance  that  deficit. 

If  the  chairman  and  the  majority 
leader  are  as  concerned  as  they  seem 
to  be  about  net  external  debt,  then  I 
think  it  is  time  to  take  the  trade  bill 
down,  bring  the  budget  back  up,  and 
do  an  effective  Job  in  reducing  our 
Federal  budget  deficit  as  fundamental- 
ly the  best  way  to  get  at  our  net  exter- 
nal debt. 

If  the  intent  is  to  increase  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S  industry,  we  certainly 
are  not  going  to  increase  our  competi- 
tiveness by  closing  markets,  by  erect- 
ing walls  of  protection.  You  do  not  get 
better  by  dragging  down  the  competi- 
tion. You  get  better  by  learning  how 
to  compete  more  effectively  yourself. 

Let  me  refer,  if  I  may,  Mr.  President, 
to  an  executive  summary  of  what 
again  I  think  is  a  fine  study  by  the 
Committee  for  Economic  E>evelop- 
ment.  It  will  soon  be  issued.  It  is  called 
the  toll  of  the  twin  deficits.  Of  course, 
they  are  referring  to  the  budget  defi- 
cit on  the  one  hand  and  the  trade  defi- 
cit on  the  other  hand.  They  point  out 
that  there  are  three  appropriate  ac- 
tions, overwhelmingly  important  to 
take. 

First,  though  the  Oovemment  has  taken 
some  action  in  the  past  year  or  2  to  Improve 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  situation,  CED 
believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  n.S.  pol- 
icymakers to  adopt  a  responsible  package  of 
concrete  actions  to  eliminate  the  structural 
budget  deficit  by  1991.  This  Is  the  single 
most  important  action  that  we  can  take  to 
promptly  reduce  our  trade  deficit. 

To  that,  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
amen. 

Their  second  item: 

Developed  countries  with  large  trade  sur- 
pluses should  reduce  trade  barriers  and 
prop  up  their  domestic  demand  to  encour- 
age imports  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Japan  recent- 
ly has  announced  a  dramatic  program 
of  stimulating  domestic  demand  in 
Ji4>an  which  will  respond  precisely  to 


that  important  recommendation  of 
the  CED. 

The  third: 

Surplus  nations  need  to  help  to  restore 
the  liquidity  of  the  lesser-developed  coun- 
tries so  they  can  re-emerge  as  good  markets 
for  imports  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

Again.  Japan  and  other  countries 
with  large  trade  surpluses  are  moving 
aggressively  to  offer  to  buy  up  the 
debt  from  some  of  those  lesser-devel- 
oped countries  at  discount  prices  and 
are  acting  well  to  respond  to  that  ele- 
ment of  their  recommendation. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  comprehensive  program  by  the 
leading  Industrial  CEO's  of  the  United 
States,  a  threefold  program,  shows 
that  perhaps  others  are  responding 
faster  than  we  to  the  items  that  at 
least  they  believe  are  important  in  re- 
storing oiu-  position  in  world  trade. 

They  go  on  with  some  very  interest- 
ing and  important  charts  which  have 
the  various  factors  involved  first  for 
the  causes  for  the  worsening  U.S. 
trade  deficits  in  the  last  5  years  and 
then  the  important  steps  contained  to 
improve  our  competitiveness.  The  size 
of  the  boxes  represents  the  relative 
importance  of  each  of  these  elements. 

Overwhelmingly,  the  largest  box  in 
the  main  cause  of  the  worsening  U.S. 
trade  deficit  is  this: 

The  imbalances  in  U.S.  macroeconomic 
policies,  particularly  the  succession  of  huge 
budget  deficits  that  in  combination  with  low 
private  savings  In  the  U.S.  have  precipitated 
large  foreign  capital  Inflows  and  the  higher 
dollar. 

What  are  the  most  important  steps 
to  take  to  Improve  competitiveness,  to 
reduce  excessive  D.S.  trade  deficits 
and  bolster  UJS.  Jobs  and  incomes  over 
the  next  5  years?  Again,  several  items, 
but  one  of  overwhelming  importance, 
larger-sized  than  all  of  the  rest  of 
them  put  together.  It  says: 

To  achieve  significant  year-to-year 
reductions  in  future  U.S.  budget  defi- 
cits and  better-balanced  macroeconom- 
ic policies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  even  true 
that  today,  American  labor  is  noncom- 
petitive withour  trading  partners.  A 
fine  article  appeared  just  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  Washington  Times,  by 
Warren  Brooks,  nationally  syndicated 
economics  columnist.  A  table  in  there 
says  we  are  already  competitive.  Listen 
to  this  in  terms  of  unit  labor  costs. 

If  we  take  the  U.S.  as  100,  in  1980,  Japan 
did  have  an  advantage  over  the  U.S.  Their 
labor  costs  were  only  at  89.1  West  Oermany 
was  already  more  expensive,  at  141.  France 
at  137.  Italy  at  134,  U.K.  at  217. 

Their  labor  cost  was  over  double 
that  of  the  United  States.  That  was 
before  the  dollar  began  to  increase  in 
value,  before  our  huge  trade  deficits. 

Where  are  we  now,  after  all  that  has 
happened?  This  month,  June  1987,  if 
we  are  stiU  at  100,  Japan  has  gone 
from  89  to  142.  West  Germany  from 


141  to  193.  Only  France  and  England 
have  declined  a  little  but  still  have 
labor  costs  substantially  above  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  competitive.  I 
will  tell  you  one  good  measure  that  we 
are  competitive:  When  I  read  not  long 
ago  in  a  Seattle  newspaper  that  Honda 
automobiles— not  Honda  automobiles 
manufactured  in  Japan,  but  Honda 
automobiles  manufactured  in  Ohio  by 
American  workmen  in  a  company 
paying  American  wages — that  compa- 
ny is  building  Hondas  and  they  are  sit- 
ting on  the  docks  in  the  city  of  Seat- 
tle, ready  to  be  shipped  to  Taiwan.  We 
are  now  shipping  Japanese  automo- 
biles made  in  the  United  States  back 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific.  Who 
says  we  cannot  be  competitive? 

Mr.  President,  I  will  deal  with  some 
of  the  specific  concerns  about  certain 
parts  of  this  bill  in  later  remarks,  most 
specifically  and  vehemently  with  sec- 
tion 201,  which  I  think  is  a  gross  over- 
stepping of  the  constitutional  separa- 
tion between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress in  our  system  of  government. 

Let  me  speak  finally  of  concerns 
about  American  leadership  and  what 
we  can  do  and  what  we  ought  to  do. 
Mr.  Bentsen,  in  his  opening  state- 
ment, said  "We  cannot  provide  Ameri- 
can leadership  in  the  world  without 
this  bill."  He  criticized  the  administra- 
tion for  not  pressing  trade  issues  more 
forcefully  at  the  Venice  summit  and 
by  not  even  having  Ambassador  Yeut- 
ter  there.  It  is  my  understanding  each 
of  the  leaders  brought  two  of  their 
Cabinet  secretaries,  usually  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Minister— almost  certain- 
ly—and the  trade  minister.  But  more 
importantly,  I  think  Clayton  Yeutter 
has  been  out  doing  the  job.  He  does 
not  need  to  meet  at  an  economic 
summit. 

When  you  look  at  the  long  list  of  ac- 
tions the  administration  has  taken  in 
these  6  years,  I  think  it  adds  up  to  a 
pretty  aggressive  use  of  the  tools  we 
have.  It  includes  the  Plaza  agreement 
which  Secretary  Baker  entered  into 
with  the  other  Ministers,  which  has 
resulted  in  a  drastic  decline  of  the 
American  dollar  against  other  impor- 
tant currencies  and  made  us  a  lot  more 
competitive,  70  percent  more  competi- 
tive against  Japan  than  we  were  a  year 
ago. 

In  the  initial  GATT  rounds  in  Uru- 
guay, we  as  the  United  States  got 
every  single  major  item  on  the  agenda 
that  we  wanted  to  put  there,  some- 
times over  the  loud  objections  of  our 
trading  partners  and  other  countries. 

We  negotiated  a  new  and  a  signifi- 
cantly stronger  multifiber  agreement 
last  year.  We  have  followed  that  up 
with  significant  bilateral  agreements 
to  handle  the  potential  problems  of 
textile  imports  and  exports.  We  have 
aggressively  used  section  201  and  sec- 
tion 301  recently  in  some  very  impor- 


tant and  successful  cases,  most  recent- 
ly one  with  Canada  in  terms  of 
lumber. 

Mr.  President,  the  tools  are  at  hand. 
We  are  using  the  tools.  We  need  not 
shackle  the  President's  wrists  behind 
him.  We  need  not  cripple  the  opportu- 
nity to  continue  to  use  well-seasoned, 
weU-understood  tools  which  are  recog- 
nized internationally.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  entire  premise  of  this  bill  is 
somehow  the  need  to  be  tough  as  a 
way  of  reducing  our  merchandise 
trade  deficit.  I  think  aU  we  will  do  is 
aggravate  it,  not  correct  it. 

Being  tough  in  the  bill  means  taking 
imilateral  action  to  try  to  correct  a 
problem  that  simply  is  rapidly  phasing 
out  of  existence. 

Being  tough  means  violating  our 
GATT  commitments. 

Being  tough  means  ignoring  macro- 
economic  concerns  and  focusing  solely 
on  so-called  unfair  trade  practices. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  finally  to 
the  future.  If  this  bill  is  not  suffi- 
cient—I hope,  by  these  remarks,  I 
have  indicated  my  strong  feeling  that 
it  not  only  is  not  sufficient,  it  is,  for 
the  most  part,  simply  wrong— what  do 
we  do?  There  are  some  good  parts  of 
the  bill.  They  are  few  and  far  between. 
But  it  is  important  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent new  authority  for  the  GATT 
rounds  and  fast-track  authority  to  go 
along  with  it.  It  is  important  to 
streamline  export  controls  so  that 
American  exporters,  especially  of 
high-technology  goods,  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  market  them  overseas. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  better  trade 
adjustment  authority.  We  should  have 
authorized  a  multilateral  Investment 
guarantee  authority,  but  we  did  not  do 
a  very  good  job  of  that  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  in  the  require- 
ments we  put  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  bad  and  the  mis- 
chievous far  outweigh  the  good  and 
the  legitimate.  Out  of  1,013  pages,  I 
think  50  pages  of  clean,  good  versions 
of  the  above  elements  would  do  us  just 
fine.  As  a  nation,  we  would  be  better 
off. 

But  what  else  should  we  do?  What 
should  we  be  doing?  First,  and  most 
importantly,  we  should  be  doing  a 
more  aggressive  Job,  recognized  as  ag- 
gressive by  the  outside  world,  of  reduc- 
ing our  budget  deficit. 

Second,  we  should  promptly  author- 
ize new  trade-liberalizing  GATT 
rounds  and  the  opportunity  for  the 
President  to  negotiate  and  present 
back  to  Congress,  on  a  fast-track  basis, 
the  results  of  that  effort. 

Third,  we  should  pursue  aggressive- 
ly, as  the  administration  is.  United 
States-Canada  free  trade  area  talks.  If 
we  were  able  to  successfully  build  a 
North  American  equivalent  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  we 
would  aU  be  better  off. 


Fourth,  we  should  take  actions  that 
would  help  increase  the  savings  rate  in 
this  country. 

Fifth,  we  simply  must  take  action  to 
improve  the  education  and  literacy  of 
our  own  population,  both  so  that  we 
can  be  more  productive  internally  and 
so  that  we  understand  our  trading 
partners  externally.  We  need  to  know 
their  languages  and  their  cultures, 
their  economics,  their  history,  and 
even  their  geography,  Mr.  President, 
which  we  simply  do  not  know  today  as 
a  nation.  In  doing  so,  we  will  compete 
Just  that  much  better. 

We  need  to  improve  our  science  and 
our  technology  policy  to  ensure  that 
we  give  ample  support  to  the  kind  of 
basic  research  and  ample  help  in 
translating  that  research  toward  the 
marketability  of  resulting  product. 

We  need  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
help  ensure  that  labor  in  this  country 
does  not  insist  on  nonproductive  work 
rules  that  keep  them  from  being  com- 
petitive with  their  counterparts  over- 
seas. 

Finally  and  perhaps  most  important- 
ly, we  need  to  ensure  that  manage- 
ment finally  manages,  that  Instead  of 
worrying  so  much  about  their  perks 
and  privileges  and  golden  parachutes 
and  taking  over  of  other  companies  or 
protecting  against  someone  taking 
themselves  over,  get  down  and  do  the 
job  of  manufacturing,  manufacturing 
productively  and  competitively. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  need  more 
CEO's  who  have  grease  under  their 
fingernails  than  dollars  in  their  back 
pockets.  We  need  more  who  have  come 
up  on  the  production  line  and  fewer 
who  have  come  through  marketing 
and  finance.  Most  of  all,  we  need  to 
have  an  ethic  in  this  Nation  that  says 
the  parldng  place  in  the  corporate 
parking  lot  nearest  the  front  door  goes 
to  the  worker  who  gets  to  work  first 
rather  than  the  president  of  the  cor- 
poration. That  perhaps  epitomizes 
more  than  anything  else  what  I  be- 
lieve we  can  and  must  do  to  make 
America  competitive  again  in  the 
world  economy.  We  do  not  need  a  big, 
long,  complex  trade  bill  to  do  this.  We 
need  to  engage  in  the  seven  or  eight 
elements  I  have  just  mentioned.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  we  can  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD).  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  trade 
was  a  focus  of  concern  for  the  1st  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  it  is  again 
and  has  been  in  the  one  hundredth 
Congress.  Exactly  200  years  ago  James 
Madison  urged  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  to  ratify  the  Constitution. 
Unless  they  united  under  a  strong 
Constitution,  Madison  feared  the 
States  would  be  unable  to  resist  spe- 
cial interest  legislation.  He  thought 
trade  would  be  a  permanent  source  of 
divisive  factions  and  he  argued  for  a 
federal  government  that  could  define 


a  powerful  national  interest  to  counter 
the  multiplicity  of  narrower  interests. 

Madison  feared  trade  and  tax  laws 
that  would  burden  the  majority  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few.  He  sought  stabili- 
ty in  one  large  republic  rather  than  13 
smaller  States.  And  he  urged  a  govern- 
ment of  elected  representatives  to 
guard  against  tyranny  and  faction.  He 
envisioned  the  Union  as  a  way  to  de- 
velop a  stable  national  interest,  and 
the  Constitution  a;:  a  way  to  empower 
it. 

Madison  was  to  become  one  of  the 
early  Presidents  to  stand  for  open 
trade  during  the  next  two  centiuies: 
when  the  United  States  was  a  develop- 
ing country  under  Thomas  Jefferson, 
a  newly  industrialized  country  under 
Grover  Cleveland,  an  emerging  world 
leader  under  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
the  cornerstone  of  world  prosperity 
under  Harry  Truman.  At  various 
stages  of  America's  history  we  played 
the  role  of  today's  Philippines,  today's 
Brazil,  and  today's  Japan. 

Now  in  the  1980's  have  we  lost  this 
national  consensus  for  open  trade? 
Has  a  leadership  vacuum  in  economic 
policy  caused  the  U.S.  job  machine  to 
collapse  on  itself  under  pressure  from 
growing  economies  abroad?  Has  the 
absence  of  a  U.S.  trade  policy  left 
every  industry  to  scramble  for  itself? 
Can  we  still  define  a  national  interest 
in  trade  or  must  be  resort  to  piecemeal 
protection? 

Senate  consideration  of  a  trade  bill 
threatens  us  with  a  futile  debate  on 
protectionism  and  free  trade.  Neither 
side  can  win;  neither  can  lose.  Protec- 
tionism cannot  represent  the  broad  in- 
terests of  the  Nation:  it  cannot  create 
Jobs  or  offer  hope  against  poverty. 
Free  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
blind  theory.  It  cannot  guide  policy 
when  trade  flows  reflect  the  actions  of 
our  trading  partners'  governments 
more  than  the  choices  of  their  con- 
sumers. 

The  Finance  Committee  trade  bill 
offers  the  Senate  a  chance  to  escape 
the  futile  debate  between  free  trade 
and  protectionism.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  guarantee  Jobs.  This  country  must 
create  the  same  new  opportunities  for 
its  children  that  it  created  for  their 
parents.  We  cannot  do  that  if  we  resist 
change.  Nor  does  the  bill  promise  that 
free  trade  is  around  the  comer.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  the  world  economy  is  full 
of  rogue  elephants.  We  have  to  strive 
to  make  sure  they  do  not  crush  Ameri- 
can workers. 

Simply  put,  we  have  to  embrace 
change,  but  change,  while  invigorating 
for  many  of  our  citizens,  produces  fear 
and  uncertainty  for  others.  So,  to  ac- 
company an  approach  that  rewards  in- 
novation and  asks  us  to  be  the  best  we 
can  be,  there  has  to  be  a  policy  of 
greater  caring  to  support  and  help 
those  who  are  adversely  affected  by 
foreign  competition. 
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This  bill  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
define  a  new  national  Interest  in  trade 
policy.  It  contains  the  core  of  a  policy 
that  is  tough,  coherent,  and  fair.  It  is 
tough  on  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
ttoes.  It  is  a  coherent  rather  than 
piecemeal  v>proach  to  the  Nation's 
trade  problems.  And  it  is  fair  to  Ameri- 
can workers  who  shouldn't  have  to 
start  from  scratch  every  time  imports 
surge. 

The  bill  lajrs  out  a  tough  new  strate- 
gy for  unfair  foreign  trade  barriers.  It 
has  two  tracks.  It  makes  U.S.  actions 
■gainst  imfair  foreign  trade  barriers 
more  predictable.  That  strengthens 
our  ability  to  settle  trade  disputes  and 
discourage  new  barriers.  Second,  it  au- 
thorizes a  new  roxmd  of  multilateral 
trade  talks.  TallEs  that  give  us  a 
diance  to  restore  discipline  to  the 
international  trading  system  and  open 
foreign  markets  to  U.S.  exporters. 
These  two  tracks  reinforce  rather 
than  undermine  one  another.  If  we 
pushed  too  hard  on  the  unilateral 
track  we  would  derail  trade  tallcs.  If 
we  pushed  too  little  on  the  unilateral 
track  we  would  lose  respect  in  trade 


The  bill  comes  close— and  I  say 
comes  close— to  a  coherent  national 
policy.  For  the  most  part,  it  avoids 
sector  specific  and  country  specific 
trade  provisions.  This  is  a  sharp  depar- 
ture from  the  administration's  inco- 
herent, sector  specific  approach  to 
trade.  The  administration  during  its 
tenure,  has  imposed  steel  quotas,  mo- 
torcycle tariffs,  automobile  quotas,  an 
international  semiconductor  cartel, 
and  an  unenforceable  multifiber  ar- 
rangement in  1981  that  reqxilred  dras- 
tic revision  last  summer.  We  do  not 
fiilly  understand  how  restrictions  in 
one  area  affect  others.  So  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  our  trade  policy  deal  with 
the  economy  in  general  terms  rather 
than  try  to  plan  each  sector  separate- 
ly. Frankly,  we  should  oppose  sector 
specific  amendments. 

The  bill  Improves  programs  to  give 
workers  who  have  been  hurt  by 
change  and  have  lost  their  jobs  to  im- 
ports, a  fair  chance  to  build  productive 
and  meaningful  careers.  The  bill 
streamlines  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance, providing  retraining  vouchers 
and  trade  readjustment  allowances  to 
workers  in  import-injured  industries  as 
well  as  their  supplying  industries,  a 
major  new  addition.  We  must  make 
sure  men  and  women  who  have  given 
their  best  to  their  jobs  do  not  have  to 
start  from  scratch  because  of  econom- 
ic mismanagement  and  volatility  in 
the  world  economy. 

As  we  examine  amendments  to  the 
bill,  we  should  take  care  not  to  destroy 
the  bill's  coherent  trade  policy  or  to 
forget  the  need  to  think  of  the  broad 
national  interest.  To  avoid  adopting 
amendments  we  will  later  regret.  I 
think  we  should  put  all  amendments 
to  four  tests.  No  quack  solutions  that 


promise  but  can't  deliver.  No  cures 
that  kiU  the  patient.  No  hidden  special 
Interest  bailouts.  And  no  fighting  last 
year's  wars. 

Why  am  I  worried  about  quack  solu- 
tions? Because  we  have  two  serious 
trade  problems.  One  is  the  growth  of 
barriers  to  open  trade  and  erosion  of 
discipline  In  the  international  trading 
system.  This  bill  lays  out  a  very  tough 
integrated  approach  to  the  problems 
of  trade  barriers  and  trade  discipline. 

The  other  trade  problem  is  the  huge 
U.S.  trade  deficit.  This  bill  does  not 
promise  to  deliver  a  lower  U.S.  trade 
deficit.  Some  amendments  out  there 
do  make  that  promise.  I  have  not  seen 
one  yet  that  is  not  false  advertising.  A 
trade  deficit  means  the  Nation  con- 
sumes more  than  it  produces.  This  is 
true  regardless  of  the  balance  of  trade 
barriers  around  the  world.  Trade  defi- 
cits do  not  measure  barriers  to  trade. 
They  measure  the  national  balance  of 
production  and  consumption.  To  bal- 
ance the  trade  deficit  through  law 
means  legislating  less  consumption  or 
more  production.  The  only  effective 
way  to  legislate  less  consumption  is  to 
cause  a  recession.  And  the  only  way  to 
legislate  more  production  is  by  forcing 
wage  cuts.  Nobody,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  proposed  the  Wage  Slice  and  Re- 
cession Act.  Until  somebody  does,  any 
amendment  pretending  to  reduce  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit  is  a  quack  solution. 

That  is  the  first  test:  Is  it  a  quack  so- 
lution? 

Second,  what  about  those  that  pur- 
port to  deliver  more  than  they  can, 
but  actually  offer  a  ciure  that  kills  the 
patient?  I  call  them  the  cure  that  kills 
the  patient  due  to  their  effect  of  cut- 
ting wages  and  forcing  a  recession. 
The  theory  is  that  we  must  reduce  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit  to  ensuj-e  long-term 
economic  growth.  But  It  is  clear  that 
we  would  have  to  force  a  recession  to 
cut  the  trade  deficit  through  legisla- 
tion. So  the  absurd  conclusion  is  that 
we  must  force  a  recession  to  ensure 
growth.  I  simply  do  not  believe  reduc- 
ing an  abstract  statistic  like  the  trade 
deficit  Is  worth  the  real  life  pain  of  a 
recession.  Even  if,  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, we  knew  how  to  engineer 
a  little  recession,  these  are  not  normal 
circumstances.  Would  today's  stock 
and  bond  markets  withstand  recession- 
ary legislation?  How  would  they  react 
to  legislation  that  raised  interest  rates 
a  couple  of  points  by  trying  to  man- 
date balanced  trade?  This  is  exactly 
what  we  did  in  1930,  and  the  results 
are  well  known  to  everyone — the 
Great  Depression. 

The  third  test:  Are  we  resisting  spe- 
cial-interest amendments?  The  whole 
point  of  a  coherent  national  trade 
policy  is  to  avoid  hidden  special  inter- 
est bailouts.  It  is  hard  enough  to  tell 
who  wins  and  loses  from  special  inter- 
est changes  in  tax  law.  It  Ls  even 
harder  to  tell  who  wins  and  loses  from 
special  Interest  provisions  in  trade  law. 


This  bill  is  about  a  national  problem, 
not  the  problems  of  Individual  indus- 
tries. It  should  focus  on  problems 
threatening  the  future  of  a  fair  inter- 
national trading  system,  not  the  cycli- 
cal problems  of  the  oil  industry,  the 
auto  Industry,  or  the  tobacco  industry. 
Ultimately,  we  must  strive  for  trade 
laws  that  everyone  can  understand, 
not  Just  an  elite  class  of  trade  lawyers 
in  three  or  four  cities  in  this  country. 
If  we  write  bailouts  for  special  inter- 
ests in  the  form  of  general  trade  law, 
our  laws  become  harder  to  understand 
and  more  difficxilt  to  respect.  We 
should  seek  clarity  and  respectability, 
not  general  interest  disguises  for  spe- 
cial interest  law. 

Finally,  I  would  plead,  let  us  avoid 
fighting  last  year's  wars.  The  trade 
deficit  is  coming  down.  Measuired  in 
dollars.  It  is  coming  down  too  slowly, 
in  part  because  the  drop  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  Imports  has  to  exceed  the  per- 
centage drop  in  relative  exchange 
rates  before  you  see  a  drop  in  the  defi- 
cit. In  dollar  terms,  but  measured  in 
yen.  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  Is  coming 
down  dramatically.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  these  laws  wiU  be  on  the 
books  when  the  United  States  must 
run  sizable  trade  surpluses  to  pay  off 
the  foreign  debt  it  has  built  up.  We 
should  not  bum  bridges  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  cross  again,  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  be  able  to  pay  off  this 
trade  debt. 

One  interesting  example  is  the  mo- 
torcycle industry.  Harley  Davidson  dis- 
covered that  fighting  competition 
from  foreign  motorcycle  producers 
was  fighting  last  year's  war.  Faced 
with  a  slumping  market  and  no  new 
buyers  coming  onstream  to  siistain  the 
firm  over  the  next  10  years,  Harley  re- 
alized that  it  needed  low-priced,  small- 
er Japanese  motorcycles  in  the  United 
States  to  stimulate  the  market.  Harley 
in  effect  decided  that  it  preferred  a 
smaUer  share  of  a  thriving  market  to  a 
larger  share  of  a  dying  market.  Next 
year's  war  may  be  a  market  collapse 
rather  than  foreign  competition  for 
say,  autos. 

For  the  most  part,  the  committee 
bill  meets  these  tests.  It  is  no  quack 
solution.  The  solution  it  offers  to  the 
problem  of  trade  barriers  is  real.  Some 
say  U.S.  laws  on  ujifair  foreign  trade 
practices  have  clearly  failed.  So  why 
bother  beefing  them  up?  In  truth,  we 
are  only  Just  begiiuiing  to  test  them. 
What  they  need  is  predictability, 
which  this  bin  gives  them.  The  fact 
that  the  committee  bill  does  not  dis- 
criminate between  different  countries 
strengthens  the  message  it  sends.  We 
will  send  a  much  stronger  message,  for 
example,  to  Germany,  France,  or 
Japan  Is  we  file  10  unfair  trade  cases 
against  German,  French,  or  Japanese 
trade  barriers  under  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory law  than  if  we  file  10  cases  under 
a  blatantly   discriminatory  law.   The 
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committee  bill  is  not  a  quack  solution. 
It  is  a  predictable  solution  that  will 
work. 

The  committee  bill  also  will  not  kill 
the  patient.  Its  imilateral  track  on 
unfair  foreign  trade  practices  Is  man- 
ageable. It  deals  with  barriers  on  a 
product-by-product  basis.  It  does  not 
threaten  retaliation  that  is  too  big  for 
the  economy  to  handle  or  too  sudden 
for  our  capital  markets  to  swallow.  It 
makes  our  threats  credible.  Most  im- 
portant, it  is  as  tough  as  we  can  get 
without  ruining  our  chances  for  real 
market  opening  through  multilateral 
trade  talks. 

The  bill  comes  close  to  avoiding  spe- 
cial interest  bailouts  altogether.  The 
most  serious  exception,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  provision  that  may  force  oil 
import  restrictions  and  higher  oil 
prices  on  the  country.  If  we  remove 
this  provision  we  will  have  a  much 
cleaner  bill. 

Finally,  the  biU  fights  next  year's 
war,  not  last  year's  battle.  The  prob- 
lem we  will  face  as  U.S.  debts  come 
due  will  be  exporting.  To  export,  we 
will  need  access  to  foreign  markets.  If 
we  close  our  own  markets  in  sector 
after  sector,  to  country  after  country, 
we  will  push  the  world  economy 
toward  a  closed  world.  We  cannot  let 
our  efforts  to  open  foreign  markets 
become  an  excuse  for  protectionism 
that  will  hurt  our  children's  Job  oppor- 
tunities more  than  it  boosts  profits  for 
a  handful  of  companies. 

I  hope  this  Senate  will  pass  a  trade 
bill  that  is  tough,  coherent,  and  fair  to 
workers.  And  I  hope  it  will  reject 
amendments  that  offer  quack  solu- 
tions for  the  trade  deficit,  impose 
cures  worse  than  the  disease,  disguise 
special  interest  bailouts,  or  try  to  fight 
last  year's  wars.  The  opportunity  is 
historic:  to  define  a  new  national  In- 
terest In  trade  policy.  The  dangers 
lurking  behind  some  amendments  are 
real:  recession,  disillusionment,  loss  of 
world  leadership,  and  lost  opportuni- 
ties for  our  children. 

We  have  an  advantage  over  our  trad- 
ing partners.  We  have  been  where 
they  are.  Like  Japan,  there  was  a  time 
when  American  production  leaped 
ahead  of  our  national  appetite  and 
flooded  world  markets.  Like  Brazil, 
there  was  a  time  when  our  foreign 
debts  forced  Americans  to  choose  be- 
tween belt-tightening  and  defaut.  Like 
the  Philippines,  there  was  a  time  when 
Americans  wondered  whether  our 
Government  would  be  strong  enough 
to  give  its  citizens  hope  for  a  better 
life.  America's  strength  was  always  to 
define  its  national  interest.  And  that 
national  interest  was  always  greater 
than  the  accumulation  of  all  the  spe- 
cial Interests. 

America's  history  provides  lessons 
for  all  our  trading  partners.  To  Japan: 
a  creditor  must  give  its  debtors  a 
chance  to  pay  off  their  debts  by  im- 
porting more.  When  the  world's  great- 


est creditors,  Britain  and  America, 
shut  off  their  markets  and  made  Ger- 
many's debt  burden  unbearable,  the 
Nazis  prospects  took  a  quantiun  leap 
forward.  That  is  a  lesson  to  Japan.  A 
creditor  must  give  its  debtors  a  chance 
to  pay  off  their  debts. 

To  Brazil:  even  a  debtor  must  open 
Its  markets.  America's  period  of  slow- 
est economic  growth  was  Its  period  of 
greatest  tariffs  in  the  19th  century, 
even  after  we  repudiated  oiu-  debts. 

Finally,  the  lesson  to  ourselves:  Now 
is  not  the  time  to  close  America's  mar- 
kets. At  every  period  of  our  history, 
open  trade  has  made  sense.  America 
has  not  suddenly  grown  old.  Trade 
policies  with  the  reclusiveness  of  a 
frightened  old  man  do  not  reflect  oiu- 
national  Interest.  What  makes  Amer- 
ica different  is  that  we  can  constantly, 
renew  ourselves,  through  competition 
and  openess.  FYankly,  that  Is  what  I 
think  this  trade  bill  should  announce. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  we  begin  another  historic 
debate  here  in  the  Senate.  Some  say 
we  have  before  us  the  opportunity  to 
enact  the  most  important  trade  legis- 
lation to  be  considered  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  since  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  of 
1930.  The  bipartisan  legislation  craft- 
ed by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
in  most  Instances  represents  an  accom- 
modation of  the  diverse  views  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  as  to  how 
we  can  best  deal  with  the  problems 
plag\iing  the  international  trading 
system. 

Chairman  Bentsen  and  Senator 
Packwood  are  to  be  complimented  and 
commended  for  their  leadership  In 
bringing  the  committee  together  on 
this  legislation.  In  particular,  that  ap- 
plause is  for  the  chairman  who  in 
light  of  what  was  going  on  on  the 
other  side  of  this  Congress  did  a  very 
commendable  Job  in  making  this  a  bi- 
partisan effort. 

Many  members  of  the  committee 
should  take  credit  for  the  fact  that 
the  bill  is  here. 

We  just  had  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  our  coUeague,  Bill  Braolet,  in 
his  textbook  analysis  of  the  values  and 
the  principles,  policies  and  the  politics 
involved  in  the  enactment  of  trade 
policy. 

I  thought  he  took  us  appropriately 
into  tomorrow,  beyond  the  today  in 
which  those  of  us  who  are  the  compro- 
misers, who  enact  legislation  deal  too 
frequently. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  grants  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  the  tools  necessary  to 
enter  Into  bilateral  and  multilateral 
negotiations  aimed  at  improving  the 
world's  trading  system.  And  it  sends  a 
message  to  our  trading  partners  that 
trade  negotiations  must  lead  to  a  more 
open  and  free  world  trading  system 
which  permits  American  agriculture. 


mining,  manufacturing  and  service  in- 
dustries fairer  access  to  world  markets. 

For  too  long,  many  of  the  European 
and  Pacific  Rim  nations  have  viewed 
trade  with  the  United  States  as  a  one- 
way relationship — their  industries  can 
sell  whatever  they  want  In  the  United 
States,  but  through  an  elaborate 
system  of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers, 
they  close  or  partially  close  their 
doors  to  American  made  products.  At 
the  same  time,  many  of  our  trading 
partners  have  granted  selected  sectors 
of  their  economies  direct  and  hidden 
subsidies  which  make  it  Impossible  for 
American  companies  or  producers  like 
our  farmers  to  compete  at  home  and 
abroad.  , 

Mr.  President,  under  the  new  round 
negotiating  authority  granted  to  oiu- 
trade  representatives  in  this  bill,  our 
negotiating  position  at  the  Uruguay 
GATT  round  is  clear:  Trade  from  now 
on  must  be  a  two-way  street.  The  play- 
ing field  of  international  trade  must 
be  leveled  so  that  Americans  have  the 
same  opportunity  to  compete  abroad 
as  we  allow  other  countries  to  compete 
in  the  United  States.  And  that  means 
ending  unfair  subsidies  and  opening 
all  markets. 

The  existence  of  protectionist  bar- 
riers to  imports  is  the  most  i>ervasive 
problem  facing  American  exporters  or 
exporters  from  any  country  across  the 
world.  At  the  same  time.  It  is  corrosive 
of  the  entire  international  trading 
system,  distorting  its  operation  in  a 
miiltipllcity  of  ways  and  adding  to  the 
inability  of  overall  trade  'to  grow  at 
more  than  an  insignificant  pace. 

Under  this  legislation,  one  of  the 
principal  objectives  of  the  new  GATT 
roimd  is  the  revision  of  the  GATT 
with  regard  to  agricultural  trade.  Such 
revisions  will  increase  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  by  eliminating  barriers  to 
trade  and  clarifying  GATT  rules  for 
agriculture.  At  the  same  time,  our  ne- 
gotiators must  resolve  questions  under 
the  GATT  pertaining  to  export  subsi- 
dies, market  pricing,  and  market 
access. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  we 
have  become  a  two-tier  society  and  a 
two-tier  economy.  Residents  of  States 
along  the  east  and  west  coasts  have 
enjoyed  prosperous  growth  as  Jobs  in 
financial,  legal,  and  import  services 
have  expanded,  while  the  Nation's 
heartland  had  endured  a  prolonged  de- 
pression in  agriculture,  mining,  and 
basic  manufacturing. 

Listening  to  the  debate  on  the  floor 
today  one  detects  echos  of  constitu- 
ents influencing  our  views  of  the  na- 
tional interest. 

However,  it  behooves  pockets  of 
services  prosperity  along  the  coasts  of 
this  country  to  consider  the  fact  that 
they  may  not  long  endure  if  this  Na- 
tion's manufacturing  and  agricultural 
base  is  destroyed  by  unfair  subsidies 
and  closed  foreign  markets.  And  as  a 
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warning  for  the  future,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  recent  loss  of  profitability 
of  many  of  our  high-technology  com- 
panies. Including  companies  in  my 
State,  who  have  been  battered  by 
unfair  comi)etition  from  countries  like 
Japan  and  Taiwan,  while  they  are 
barred  from  selling  their  products  in 
these  countries.  These  protectionists 
barriers  must  be  eliminated. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  sets  strict  deadlines  for  the 
President  to  take  action  against  unfair 
and  unreasonable  trade  practices  and 
mandates  retaliation  when  our  trading 
partners  do  not  live  up  to  agreements 
to  end  unfair  trade  practices.  In  my 
view,  the  imfalr  trade  practice  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  vital  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess in  international  trade. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  situa- 
tion in  which  our  trading  partners 
agree  to  eliminate  an  unfair  trading 
practice,  only  to  later  place  other 
more  subtle  barriers  in  place  that  ef- 
fectively keep  our  products  out  of 
their  markets. 

On  the  other  side  of  that  street,  our 
partners  must  know  that  access  to  the 
American  market,  this  great  bazaar 
that  we  created  as  the  greatest  lever- 
age this  country  holds  over  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  message  of  the  section 
301  amendment  included  in  this  bUl  is 
simplsr:  If  other  countries  will  not  live 
up  to  trade  agreements  negotiated  in 
good  faith,  we  will  deny  them  access  to 
our  markets. 

Moreover  when  it  comes  to  unfair 
trade  practices  involving  agricultural 
trade,  the  committee  bill  strengthens 
the  President's  hand  to  thwart  such 
practices.  Under  section  307  of  the  bill, 
if  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
[USTR]  believes  that  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment's unfair  trade  practice  or 
unfair  export  subsidy  impairs  or 
threatens  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  on  the  world  market, 
USTR  is  authorized  to  use  surplus 
commodities  under  the  Export  En- 
hancement Program  to  offset  and  nul- 
lify the  effects  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment subsidy.  In  a  word,  if  foreign 
governments  think  they  can  take  away 
our  export  markets  by  unfairly  subsi- 
dizing their  exports,  the  United  States 
will  not  be  reluctant  to  use  oiu*  surplus 
commodities  to  meet  and  beat  that 
unfair  competition. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill  is  an  important  step  toward 
overhauling  the  Nation's  trade  laws  in 
the  face  of  a  changed  global  market- 
place. Although  there  is  much  to  ap- 
plaud in  the  bill,  there  are  features  of 
the  bill  which  could  have  a  devastat- 
ing and  counterproductive  impact  on 
this  Nation's  economy.  And  again  I  say 
especially  American  agriculture.  It  is 
for  this  reason  I  find  it  difficult  to  em- 
brace the  four  comers  of  the  bill. 

This  legislation  completely  over- 
hauls the  provisloiis  of  section  201  of 


the  Trade  Act  which  currently  pro- 
vides the  President's  broad  discretion 
to  consider  the  national  economic  im- 
plications of  imposing  restrictions  on 
imports.  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to,  in 
any  way,  handcuff  the  President  when 
it  comes  to  the  difficult  issue  of  decid- 
ing whether  an  industry  should  be 
protected  from  foreign  competition. 

Whenever  we  grant  import  relief  to 
a  particular  industry  under  section 
201,  we  are  required  to  compensate  the 
affected  trading  partner.  That  means 
for  every  industry  that  gets  import 
relief,  another  American  industry  will 
have  to  pay  usually  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased import  competition  in  our 
market  or  the  loss  of  access  to  impor- 
tant overseas  markets. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  open  up 
our  market  to  an  equivalent  amount  of 
imports,  or  our  trading  partners  can 
invoke  their  right  to  raise  their  tariffs 
on  oiu-  exports.  As  a  result,  in  some  in- 
stances, we  have  to  trade  off  some  of 
our  strongest  and  most  competitive 
export  industries  to  provide  guaran- 
teed import  protection  to  industries 
that,  for  whatever  reason,  have  lost 
their  international  competitiveness. 

Too  often,  the  easiest  target  for 
countries  to  demand  compensation  or 
retaliate  against  is  agriculture.  If  the 
President  knows  that  a  country  is 
going  to  retaliate  against  our  agricul- 
tiu'e  exports  or  will  demand  agricul- 
tural compensation,  shouldn't  he  have 
the  option  of  denying  import  relief  to 
an  industry  because  it  will  further  dev- 
astate our  agricultural  economy? 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  President  must  have  the 
broad  discretion  to  consider  how  other 
industries  will  be  affected  by  the  grant 
of  import  relief  before  he  makes  his 
decision.  Yet  the  Finance  Committee 
bill  would  deny  him  such  latitude. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
that  import  relief  granted  to  a  single 
industry  usually  results  in  increased 
consumer  costs  and  losses  of  Jobs  in 
other  industries.  By  protecting  an  in- 
dustry, we  are,  in  effect  asking  all  con- 
siuners  and  workers  in  other  industries 
to  subsidize  the  petitioning  industry. 
That  is  a  decision  that  should  not  be 
taken  lightly  and  the  President  must 
not  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
weigh  those  factors. 

This  Finance  Committee  bill  also 
contains  a  provision  that  would  man- 
date the  President  to  take  such  actions 
as  Imposing  an  oil  import  fee  or  grant- 
ing special  tax  breaks  for  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  if  U.S.  oil  dependence  is 
projected  to  exceed  50  percent.  This 
provision  must  be  deleted  from  the  bill 
because  it  could  devastate  the  entire 
economy,  especially  the  rural  and  agri- 
ciiltural  economy. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  come  to  this  po- 
tentially historic  juncture  in  U.S. 
trade  policy  as  a  critic,  like  most 
people  on  the  floor. 


As  a  former  free  trader.  I  find  much 
to  concern  me  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill.  As  a  bom-agaln  fair  trader,  I 
fear  the  pressure  I  feel  from  business 
and  employer  interests  to  protect  their 
particular  enterprise  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  interest. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the 
coming  weelts  we  may  fashion  a  true, 
new,  red,  white,  and  blue  trade  policy 
which  has  been  spoken  of  on  this 
floor. 

None  of  us  can  rest  comfortably 
knowing  that  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  world  debtor  and  continues  to 
run  extraordinarily  large  trade  defi- 
cits. But  protectionism  will  not  resolve 
these  problems.  As  history  reminds  us, 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  of  1930  played 
the  same  role  for  economic  affairs 
that  Mimlch  played  for  military  af- 
fairs. Let  us  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  and  destroy  this  trade  bill  by 
adopting  protectionist  measures  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  majority 
leader  and  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  Finance,  Banking,  Small  Busi- 
ness, Labor,  Commerce,  Governmental 
Affairs,  Foreign  Relations,  and  Judici- 
ary Committees  on  successfully  com- 
pleting and  bringing  this  huge  under- 
taking constituting  a  trade  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  personaUy  am 
very  proud  to  have  been  an  original 
cosponsor  of  S.  490.  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's bill,  and  to  have  played  a  role 
in  shaping  the  Banking  and  Small 
Business  Committees'  own  versions  of 
trade  legislation.  It  is  fitting  that  such 
a  great  number  of  the  Senate's  institu- 
tions were  involved  in  an  issue  of  such 
great  significance  to  our  Nation. 

The  United  States,  once  the  greatest 
trading  Nation  in  the  world,  has 
become  the  world's  greatest  debtor 
Nation.  In  1986,  we  set  a  record.  Our 
trade  deficit  ballooned  to  $170  billion. 
That  is  a  $25  billion  increase  from 
1985,  and  this  economic  albatross  con- 
tinues to  grow  heavier  su-ound  the  Na- 
tion's neck.  We  are  running  a  trade 
deficit  with  everyone:  Central  Amer- 
ica, South  America,  Canada,  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  There  is  not  a  comer 
of  the  world  to  which  we  are  not  in 
debt.  Something  is  drastically  wrong 
with  the  way  we  are  conducting  our- 
selves in  the  international  market- 
place. 

We  face  grave  consequences  right 
now  because  of  this  burgeoning  deficit. 
Americsin  workers  are  suffering.  The 
number  of  people  losing  jobs  because 
of  our  trade  deficit  may  exceed  2  mil- 
lion. Many  of  these  disappearing  jobs 
are  replaced  by  so-called  service  sector 
employment,  but  these  Jobs  are  often 
lower  paying,  and  do  not  make  effi- 


cient use  of  displaced  manufacturing 
gklUs. 

Displaced  steelworkers  are  imable  to 
find  a  Job  commensurate  with  their 
abilities,  and  so  are  forced  to  accept 
whatever  job  they  can  find  to  pay  the 
rent.  We  in  the  Congress  need  to  find 
a  way  to  prevent  this  Idnd  of  labor 
force  erosion. 

In  addition.  American  heavy  indus- 
try is  disappearing.  In  my  own  State  of 
Illinois,  steel  companies  like  Wisconsin 
Steel,  auto  plants,  and  many  other 
types  of  heavy  industry,  have  been 
withering  under  intense  pressure  from 
foreign  competition.  This  coimtry 
needs  these  industries.  America  cannot 
stand  idly  by,  and  lose  its  manufactur- 
ing capability. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress address  these  problems  now.  No 
easy  solutions  exist,  and  we  must  let 
that  knowledge  temper  our  judgment. 
However,  that  caiuiot  stop  us  from 
taking  action. 

There  is  no  one  reason  for  a  problem 
as  pervasive  and  consistent  as  our 
trade  deficit. 

Our  trading  partners  prevent  our 
goods  from  competing  in  their  mar- 
kets. 

Our  laws  often  unintentionally  in- 
hibit the  ability  of  our  businesses  to 
export. 

American  companies  often  lack  the 
resources  to  compete  with  foreign  in- 
dustry backed  by  its  govemment. 

The  Government's  hugh  deficit  si- 
phons money  away  from  the  public 
that  would  otherwise  be  used  toward 
increasing  domestic  capital  invest- 
ment, and  causes  interest  rates  to 
remain  at  a  high  level. 

Consumer  and  commercial  loyalty  to 
our  competitor's  products  has  been 
strengthened  because  of  the  high  dol- 
lar's long  reign. 

There  is  no  quick  fix  to  such  a  com- 
plex and  endemic  problem.  It  is  imper- 
ative that  we  in  Congress  effectively 
maximize  the  ability  of  the  Govem- 
ment to  help  reduce  the  trade  deficit 
without  falling  prey  to  solutions 
which  may  seem  inunediately  promis- 
ing, but  are  in  reality  ultimately  de- 
structive to  our  country's  trading  abili- 
ty. 

We  have  begun  to  chip  away  at  the 
Federal  deficit.  During  this  session.  I 
feel  that  the  Congress  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  cutting  down 
this  major  cause  of  our  trading  prob- 
lems. We  must  continue  on  this 
course. 

In  other  areas.  Congress  cannot  leg- 
islate the  trade  deficit  away.  We 
cannot  force  interest  rates  down  or 
reduce  the  amount  of  loyalty,  or 
desire,  American  consimiers  feel  for 
foreign  products.  We  cannot  prevent 
foreign  goods  from  coming  into  our 
country.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded 
about  the  effects  of  Smoot-Hawley 
protectionism  weakens  the  ability  of 
American  companies  to  compete,  and 


ultimately  forces  the  cost  of  more  ex- 
pensive and  lesser  quality  goods  on 
consumers.  We  can,  however,  through 
this  legislation  before  us,  help  make 
America  competitive  once  again.  We 
can  make  international  trade  equita- 
ble. We  can  stop  being  the  solution  to 
the  rest  of  the  world's  trade  problems. 

The  Trade  Omnibus  Act  of  1987  ad- 
dresses many  of  the  problems  facing 
the  U.S.  trade  economy.  It  strengthens 
current  U.S.  trade  law  by  directing  the 
resources  of  the  Govemment  toward 
improving  the  climate  for  American 
trade  at  home  and  abroad.  It  will  help 
import  industries  cope  and  battle  the 
effects  of  the  sometimes  overwhelm- 
ing tide  of  foreign  competition.  It  will 
help  export  industries  overcome  do- 
mestic and  international  barriers  to 
competing  in  the  world  marketplace. 

S.  490,  the  Finance  Committee's  con- 
tribution to  the  bill,  greatly  improves 
the  conditions  for  the  U.S.  import  in- 
dustry. 

It  improves  current  trade  law  by: 

Extending  the  President's  authority 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements,  and  al- 
lowing for  a  more  cooperative  relation- 
ship between  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  This  is  done  by  provid- 
ing for  regular  consultations  with  leg- 
islators throughout  trtule  negotiations. 

Requiring  mandatory  relief  for  in- 
dustries temporarily  jeopardized  by 
rising  imports,  while  ensuring  that 
this  relief  improves  our  competitive- 
ness. Companies  seeking  relief  will 
have  to  draw  up  a  plan  outlining  how 
they  will  improve  their  situation.  Gov- 
ernment can  thereby  help  genuinely 
beleaguered  companies  through  short 
term,  but  possibly  debilitating  bad 
times,  and  still  encourage  long-term 
foresight. 

Encouraging  workers  to  enroll  in  re- 
training programs.  This  is  done  by 
making  workers  in  firms  found  to  be 
injured  by  imports  automatically  eligi- 
ble for  assistance,  if  the  workers  agree 
to  take  part  in  these  programs. 

Streamlining  the  processes  for  deter- 
mining when  a  foreign  country  is 
dumping  goods  onto  the  U.S.  market 
below  production  cost,  and  ensuring 
that  fair  competition  is  in  effect. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, I  feel  these  provisions  improve 
the  ability  of  Govemment  to  level  the 
playing  field  while  making  workers 
and  companies  more  efficient  and  ef- 
fective competitors. 

The  Banking  Committee's  bill,  of 
which  I  am  also  a  cosponsor,  facili- 
tates the  ability  of  American  exporters 
to  compete  in  the  increasingly  com- 
petitive international  arena.  It  encom- 
passes seven  titles  dealing  with  export 
controls,  export  trading  companies, 
export  promotion,  exchange  rates  and 
international  economic  policy  coordi- 
nation. International  debt,  discrinuna- 
tion  against  U.S.  financial  institutions 
overseas,  and  clarifications  of  our  for- 
eign sales  antibribery  prohibitions. 


It  reforms  the  export  controls  law  to 
ensure  that  national  security  is  main- 
tained without  needlessly  impinging 
upon  the  ability  of  exporters  to  com- 
pete. These  provisions  are  largely 
based  on  a  bill  that  Senator  Hsnn  and 
I  sponsored,  S.  547. 

Our  current  licensing  and  control 
system  is  too  broad.  It  picks  up  too 
many  transactions  involving  exports  of 
relatively  low  technology  to  countries 
that  are  coordinating  their  control  ef- 
forts with  the  United  States.  The 
result  is  that  we  are  not  able  to  put 
sufficient  resources  into  covering  ex- 
ports of  truly  sensitive  items,  where 
there  is  a  real  chance  of  diversion  of 
the  items  to  the  Extern  bloc. 

The  provisions  written  by  Senator 
Heinz  and  me,  reduce  the  licensing 
burden  in  areas  where  it  can  be  re- 
duced without  adversely  affecting  our 
national  security.  This  bill  works  for 
the  American  exporter  by  prohibiting 
changing  fees  for  export  licenses. 

The  Banking  Committee  portion  of 
the  trade  bill  also  helps  improve  the 
trading  environment  by: 

Improving  the  potential  and  recep- 
tiveness  of  Third  World  markets  by 
encouraging  debt  equity  swaps,  and 
the  creation  of  an  international  debt 
facility  to  help  restructvu*  Third 
World  debts. 

Reducing  the  ability  of  some  of  our 
trade  partners  to  retain  a  currency  ad- 
vantage through  pegging  their  rates  to 
the  dollar  and,  thereby,  keeping  their 
currency  artificially  low  by  encourag- 
ing the  President  to  negotiate  with  of- 
fending countries  in  these  situations. 

The  results  of  our  work  in  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  in  the  trade  area  will,  I 
believe,  positively  contribute  toward 
improving  our  trading  position. 

The  Small  Business  Committee's 
portion  of  the  trade  bill,  which  as  a 
committee  member  I  was  also  involved 
with,  helps  to  improve  our  trading 
status.  It  strengthens  the  ability  of 
small  businesses  to  export  by: 

Improving  the  small  business  office 
on  international  trade  by  providing 
funding  to  allow  for  small  business  to 
find  one  contact  to  walk  them  through 
the  maze  of  existing  govemment 
export  programs. 

Creating  small  business  export  as- 
sistance centers  funded  through 
grants  or  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  por- 
tion of  the  bill  should  make  good  use 
of  current  govemment  initiatives  with- 
out duplicating  existing  services. 

The  parts  of  the  bill  crafted  by  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources.  Judici- 
ary, Foreign  Relations,  Commerce, 
Governmental  Affairs,  and  Agricul- 
ture Committees  are  all  relevant  meas- 
ures worthy  of  consideration. 

The  Labor  and  Hujnan  resources  ef- 
forts of  improving  the  educational 
factor  of  trade  through  improved  for- 
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eign  languages  and  math  and  sciences 
instruction,  among  others.  Is  unques- 
tionably essential  to  any  effort  at 
m^MTig  this  country  more  competitive. 

The  Judiciary  Committee's  provision 
assists  U.S.  firms  negatively  impacted 
by  competing  foreign  firms  producing 
goods  with  UJS.  patented  processes 
without  paying  royalties.  It  allows 
them  to  sue  for  damages  in  American 
courts.  I  supported  an  earlier  version 
of  this  bill,  and  am  exceedingly  glad  to 
see  It  included  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  in  general,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  nature  of  this  trade 
legislation  before  us.  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
strong,  but  reasonable  bill.  The  bill 
stresses  positive  means  of  improving 
our  trade  balance  by  helping  American 
businesses  become  more  competitive  at 
home  and  abroad. 

It  is  crucial  that  we  in  this  Congress 
do  not  let  this  debate  turn  Into  an  ex- 
ercise of  finger  pointing  by  blaming 
the  bulk  of  our  trade  problems  on 
other  countries,  and  not  on  ourselves. 
In  many  cases,  there  is  a  need  to  di- 
rectly address  the  efforts  of  some 
countries  in  stopping  our  exports  from 
reaching  their  markets.  However,  we 
must  realize  that  only  $15  billion,  or  9 
percent  of  our  current  $170  billion  def- 
icit, is  directly  attributable  to  unfair 
trading  practices.  No  barriers  to  trade 
should  be  tolerated  but  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  root  of 
the  problem  exists  in  our  country's 
current  inability  to  compete,  and  that 
the  goal  of  this  Congress  is  not  to  find 
scapegoats  for  our  trade  deficits,  but 
ways  in  which  our  negative  balance  of 
payments  can  be  reversed. 

This  trade  legislation  can  make  a 
major  difference.  It  can  help  reduce 
our  trade  deficits,  and  Improve  our 
export  performance.  It  will  reduce 
unfair  trade  practices  that  have  handi- 
capped American  business,  and  cost 
untold  niunbers  of  Americans  their 
Jobs.  We  need  to  do  more  to  truly  re- 
store our  international  competitive- 
ness, but  this  truly  admirable  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  nine  committees, 
and  the  majority  leader,  is  a  good  be- 
ginning. It  is  essential  legislation  that 
should  be  promptly  approved  and  sent 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  the 
time.  May  I  make  this  inquiry  before  I 
conclude?  Prior  to  the  time  that  gener- 
al statements  were  again  being  made 
on  the  trade  bill,  I  understand  that  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  had  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  I  enthusiasticaUy  support. 

Am  I  privileged  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
that  now?  Or  is  that  inappropriate 
now  and  should  it  be  done  at  another 
time? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixoirl  that  there  is  no  requirement 
at  this  hour  that  any  debate  be  ger- 
mane to  the  biU,  so  the  Senator  from 


Illinois  may  speak  on  whichever  sub- 
ject he  wlsjM». 

B£r.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  after 
months  of  listening  to  the  debate  and 
discussion  in  this  Congress  and  around 
the  Nation  about  the  issue  of  U.S. 
competitiveness,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  fundamental 
sources  of  the  problem  is  simply  this: 
The  structural  organization  and  fiuc- 
tlon  of  some  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's key  agencies  are  simply  out  of 
step  with  the  dramatic  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  American  econo- 
my in  the  last  decade. 

We  now  live  in  a  truly  global  mar- 
ketplace. That  is  a  fact  I  think  most 
people  have  missed.  We  are  no  longer 
a  little  isolated  colonial  village,  where 
it  made  no  difference  whether  a  cus- 
tomer dropped  in  once  a  year  or  not; 
when  the  buggymaker  was  on  the 
comer,  the  cabbage  grower  was  in  one 
place,  the  cobbler  was  down  the  street. 
We  finally  arrived,  in  this  country,  to 
where  Detroit  was  our  buggymaker 
and  the  cobbler  was  in  New  England 
and  the  cabbage  grower  was  more 
likely  to  be  in  California.  We  have 
grown  beyond  that,  to  where  the  cob- 
bler is  now  in  Korea  or  in  Italy  and 
the  buggymaker  is  25  percent  Japa- 
nese and  we  send  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, indeed  millions,  of  tons  of  food 
all  over  this  world.  So  we  are  simply 
no  longer  an  isolated  community.  We 
live  in  a  truly  global  marketplace,  one 
in  which  technology  is  playing  an  in- 
creasingly important  role. 

As  a  result.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
key  to  regaining  international  com- 
petitiveness requires  a  two-pronged 
strategy:  First,  strengthening  our 
trade  policymaking  and  commercial 
promotion  apparatus,  and  second,  pro- 
viding incentives  for  the  Judicious  de- 
velopment and  application  of  ad- 
vanced technologies  and  the  organiza- 
tional changes  within  Government 
that  wlU  help  these  new  technologies 
work. 

The  purpose  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  contribution  to  the 
omnibus  bill  is  to  promote  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness by  establishing  a  Govern- 
ment framework  for  the  development 
of  coherent  technology,  trade,  and 
economic  policies.  To  achieve  this,  our 
bill  creat^  a  Department  of  Industry 
and  Technology,  an  Advanced  Civilian 
Technology  Agency,  or  ACTA,  and  a 
n.S.  Trade  Administration.  In  addi- 
tion, other  initiatives  are  developed  to 
complement  these  new  organizations 


and  to  assist  them  In  meeting  their 
mandates.  The  general  objective  is  to 
ensure  that  there  is  a  strong  advocate 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  address, 
from  a  policymaking  perspective,  each 
of  the  main  dimensions  of  the  Nation's 
competitiveness  problem,  and  to  see 
that  the  problem  is  approached  in  an 
effective,  efficient,  and  focused 
manner. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  matters  of 
government  reorganization,  there  is 
not  a  single  right  answer.  However,  I 
believe  that  this  legislation,  in  refin- 
ing—indeed, transforming— Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  nexus  of  Industrial, 
technological,  and  trade  concerns,  ad- 
dresses a  major  element  of  the  coun- 
try's competitiveness  problem. 

Six  key  principles  underlie  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  our  portion  of  the 
bill.  They  are: 

First,  to  provide  a  clear  mandate  for 
the  development  of  critical  trade, 
technology,  and  commercial  promo- 
tion policies; 

Second,  to  integrate  commercial  pro- 
motion activities— both  domestic  and 
international— with  technology  devel- 
opment and  application  policies  and 
practices: 

Third,  to  reorganize  the  Federal 
Government  along  actual  fimctional 
lines  in  the  above  areas; 

Fourth,  to  strengthen  the  decision- 
making capabilities  of  the  Federal 
Government; 

Fifth,  to  Improve  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  data 
and  information  related  to  trade,  tech- 
nology, and  economic  policies;  and 

Sixth,  to  enable  the  development  of 
consensus  on  solutions  to  the  Nation's 
competitiveness  problem. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  here  at  the 
outset,  before  I  go  on  to  describe  the 
two  titles  of  our  legislation,  that  some 
of  the  language  contained  in  the  omni- 
bus bill  is  different  from  that  con- 
tained in  S.  1233,  my  bUl  and  the  bill 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
reported  out.  In  order  to  accommodate 
the  requests  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, a  change  was  made  to  reflect  legis- 
lation that  was  enacted  in  the  last 
Congress.  This  change  was  made  in 
the  interests  of  efficiency  and  to  allow 
us  to  proceed  rapidly  to  the  omnibus 
bill.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  ramking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Bill  Roth,  who  has  worked  on  trade 
legislation  for  so  long,  and  who  was  so 
Instnunental  in  getting  S.  1233  put  to- 
gether, that  I  appreciate  his  coopera- 
tion In  this  matter. 

TITLE  37— TRADE  AND  TSCHlfOLOOY  POUCT  THE 
DEPAKTMKNT  OF  IKDUSTRY  AHD  TECHIfOLOGT 

My  staff  has  consulted  extensively 
with  Government  organization  ex- 
perts, former  senior  Commerce  De- 
partment officials,  and  others,  and  the 
clearest  fact  which  has  emerged  about 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  mis- 


sion today  is  that  it  is  somewhat 
clouded.  The  individuals  who  run  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  including 
the  Secretary,  have  done  a  tremen- 
dous Job  in  fulfilling  the  many  and 
varied  goals  and  responsibilities  given 
to  them.  But  even  they,  and  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  their  abilities,  have 
had,  from  our  observations,  difficulties 
in  creating  an  efficient  and  smooth 
running  organization  in  a  time  of  dras- 
tically Increased  international  compe- 
tition. With  the  changes  we  suggest, 
we  believe  the  Department  can  have  a 
greatly  Increased  effectiveness. 

Among  its  many  problems  is  an  arti- 
ficial bifurcation  between  domestic 
and  international  analytical  and  com- 
mercial promotion  functions.  As  I  said 
earlier,  we  cannot  afford  to  draw  this 
distinction,  and  it  is  Increasingly  to 
our  disadvantage  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  reality  of  the  world  today  and  to 
insist  that  we  can  actually  separate  do- 
mestic and  international  economic 
concerns.  The  new  Department  of  In- 
dustry and  Technology  will  have  an 
Under  Secretary  for  Industry,  who  wUl 
integrate  economic  affairs,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Except  for  the  two 
offices  being  transferred  to  the  Office 
of  the  nSTR.  all  other  offices  in  the 
current  Department  of  Commerce 
that  have  responsibilities  for  economic 
activities  will  report  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Industry. 

This  reorganization  will  also  help  to 
provide  the  Department's  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis  system  with  some 
much-needed  organization.  Data  col- 
lection and  analysis  have  been  cited  by 
a  number  of  witnesses  in  oiu:  hearings 
as  one  of  the  most  critical  problem 
areas  within  the  Department.  The 
committee's  legislation  will  bring 
about  a  much  more  rational  structiure 
for  data  and  statistical  analysis  in 
both  the  economic  and  technology 
areas,  and  our  efforts  In  fact  embellish 
current  initiatives  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

I  have  thought  for  many  years  that 
America  needs  to  be  more  aware  of  the 
crucial  role  technology  plays  in  affect- 
ing our  position  in  the  world  economy. 
Without  it  we  would  not  enjoy  the  in- 
dustrial and  military  strength  that  we 
do  today;  if  we  do  not  continue  to  ex- 
plore the  outer  reaches  of  our  universe 
of  knowledge,  we  will  no  longer  have 
any  claim  to  a  position  of  leadership  in 
the  world. 

Our  Government  does  not  have  a 
formally  stated  policy  for  civilian  tech- 
nology development  and  application. 
For  aJl  intents  and  purposes,  we  are 
the  only  major  industrial  country 
without.  Such  a  policy  or  a  group  too 
make  scientific  research  and  technolo- 
gy policy  discissions.  I  know  this  has 
come  about  because  we  have  been  so 
far  ahead  of  the  pack  that  everyone 
else  needed  a  technology  policy  to 
simply  try  and  keep  up  with  us.  But 
unfortunately  we  no  longer  live  in  a 


world  where  our  preeminence  is  a 
matter  of  assertion.  If  we  do  not  take 
careful  steps  now.  we  will  find  our- 
selves at  the  back  of  the  pack,  not  at 
the  front.  We  need  very  much  to 
change  our  current  ad  hoc  policy  of 
dealing  with  technological  problems  as 
they  arise  and  move  toward  a  more 
thoughtful,  lasting  policy.  All  we  need 
do  is  look  at  the  Japanese  organization 
now  coming  together  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  superconductor  technolo- 
gy. 

In  the  structure  of  the  cvirrent  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  technology 
concerns  are  scattered  all  over,  and 
there  is  no  effective  champion  for  the 
development  of  technology  and  its  ap- 
plication. The  Under  Secretary  for 
Technology  in  the  New  Department  of 
Industry  and  Technology  we  propose 
will  Indeed  serve  this  purpose.  All  of 
the  technology-related  offices  from 
the  former  Department  of  Commerce 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  new 
Under  Secretary  for  Technology, 
except  for  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  More- 
over, the  Under  Secretary  for  Tech- 
nology has  deliberately  been  placed  on 
equal  footing  with  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Industry  to  emphasize  that 
the  new  Department's  mission  is  to  de- 
velop policies  which  foster  the  integra- 
tion of  business  and  technology  con- 
cerns. 

THE  ASVAlf CKD  CIVnjAH  TBCHHOLOGT  AGEIfCT 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  titles 
and.  frankly,  the  aspect  I  am  very  ex- 
cited about,  is  the  creation  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Civilian  Technology  Agency, 
which  will  be  housed  in  the  new  De- 
partment of  Industry  and  Technology 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Technology.  ACTA  can 
be  thought  of  as  the  civilian  counter- 
part to  DARPA,  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency,  and 
will  provide  funding  on  a  cost-sharing 
basis  for  specific  projects  in  high-risk, 
long-terms,  high-impact  areas  of  tech- 
nological development  and  application 
that  are  not  otherwise  being  addressed 
by  the  prlviate  sector.  ACTA  programs 
will  encompass  the  entire  range  of 
technological  development  and  appli- 
cation, from  idea  exploration  to  proto- 
tyiie  development,  leading  to  commer- 
cialization by  Industry.  Given  my— and 
others'— concern  about  our  Federal 
budget  deficit  I  insisted  that  there  be 
a  provision  in  the  statute  for  ACTA 
that  would  allow  the  Government  to 
recover  its  cost-share  from  some  of  the 
profits  earned  on  ACTA-sponsored 
projects. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  held  7  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  Government's 
role  in  economic  competitiveness.  One 
of  the  many  topic  of  discussion  was 
the  critical  link  between  technology 
and  business.  Two  very  distinguished 
panels  of  scientists  and  scholars  con- 


cluded that  the  Federal  Government 
needs  to  devote  more  resources  to  sys- 
tematically promoting  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  basic  technol- 
ogy, and  the  proc>osal  that  surfaced 
most  often  during  a  number  of  the 
hearings  formed  the  idea  behind  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Industry  and  Technology  and  especial- 
ly ACTA. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  a  few 
points  about  the  new  agency.  First. 
ACTA  is  not  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  industrial  policy,  any 
more  than  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  for  instance.  What  ACTA  will 
do  is  provide  a  critical  research  link 
between  the  light  bulb  that  goes  off  in 
someone's  head— that  bright  light  of 
inspiration,  that  new  idea  for  re- 
search—and the  development  of  a 
product  which  can  go  on  the  market. 
ACTA  will  provide  the  funding  and 
support  for  this  work,  but  the  private 
sector  will  decide  what  gets  done,  and 
then  will  do  it.  Second,  the  ACTA  con- 
cept dovetails  with  a  recent  report  by 
the  Commerce  Department  that  iden- 
tified seven  major  groups  of  emerghig 
technologies  which  hold  great  promise 
for  our  economy  and  for  which  the 
Department  has  recommended  the 
elimination  of  disincentives  to  their 
development.  ACTA  will  not  be 
making  marketplace  decisions— it  will 
not  substitute  Government  bureau- 
cratic decisions  for  those  best  made  by 
the  private  sector.  What  it  will  do  is 
allow  American  technological  iimova- 
tion  to  reach  the  marketplace  as 
quicldy  and  effectively  as  possible. 

TRADE  REOROAinZATIOH 

Reorganization  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  one  step  toward 
creating  a  more  effective  government 
structure  to  deal  with  our  competitive- 
ness troubles.  A  second  step  is  to  bol- 
ster the  Federal  Government's  trade 
policymaking  fiuictions.  which  are 
now  spread  between  Commerce  and 
the  Office  of  the  USTR.  The  need  for 
this  change  has  never  been  more  clear. 
Gone  are  the  days  of  our  unquestioned 
preeminence  in  international  com- 
merce. We  are  Instead  a  nation  living 
on  borrowed  money  and  time. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  global  economy 
and  America's  role  as  an  international 
competitor  have  changed  dramatical- 
ly. Today  we  are  far  more  dependent 
on  trade  in  a  world  that  contains 
many  more  trading  powers.  About  one- 
fifth  of  our  GNP  arises  directly  from 
international  trade,  and  some  5  million 
American  jobs  depend  on  exports- 
more  than  In  any  other  nation. 

In  fact,  about  one  out  of  every  six  In- 
dustrial jobs  in  the  United  States  de- 
pends on  export  of  the  product  manu- 
factured. In  normal  years,  about  one- 
third  of  our  agricultural  produce  gets 
shipped  overseas.  Those  figures  have 
changed  somewhat  in  recent  years,  so 
we  do  not  enjoy  that  same  kind  of  ad- 
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vantage  now.  But  those  are  in  normal 
times.  It  shows  how  dependent  we  are 
on  foreign  trade. 

Moreover,  our  economic  rivals— both 
the  traditional  ones,  such  as  Japan 
and  E^irope,  and  new  ones  like  the 
newly  industrialized  developing  coim- 
tries  [NICsl— have  embarked  on  a  de- 
liberate strategy  of  international  eco- 
nomic competition.  It  is  high  time  that 
we.  too,  forge  a  conscious  competitive 
trade  strategy.  Modifjring  our  Govern- 
ment trade  poIicjrmaUng  structure  is  a 
necessary  and  important  component 
of  that  process. 

The  hearing  record  in  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  from  this— 
and  I  want  to  emphasize— previous 
Congresses,  clearly  shows  that  we 
have  a  serious  problem  with  our  trade 
policymaking  apparatus.  The  commit- 
tee is  very  indebted  to  its  ranking 
member  and  former  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Roth,  for  having  the  foresight  to 
examine  the  organizational  asi>ect8  of 
trade  policymaking  when  competitive- 
ness was  not  the  fashionable  issue 
that  it  is  today.  He  has  been  dealing 
with  this  and  making  proposals  in  this 
regard  for  many  years,  for  about  the 
last  8  to  10  years  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Under  our  current  structure,  the 
Office  of  the  USTR  is  responsible  for 
negotiating  trade  agreements  and  for- 
mulating trade  policy.  In  contrast,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  responsi- 
ble for  investigations  and  the  analysis 
of  data  in  support  of  trade  negotia- 
tions: enforcement  of  various  U.S. 
trade  laws:  and  promoting  U.S.  trade 
interests. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee portion  of  the  omnibus  bill  would 
move  two  offices  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  into  the  Office  of  the 
USTRA,  allowing  each  organization  to 
concentrate  on  doing  what  it  does 
best.  The  transfer  of  the  ciurent 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Import  Administration  from 
Commerce  to  the  Office  of  the  USTR, 
by  consolidating  within  one  agency 
trade  enforcement  with  trade  negotia- 
tion, would  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  USTR  in  the  eyes  of  our  trading 
rivals.  The  transfer  of  the  Office  of 
International  Economic  Policy,  by 
giving  the  USTR  the  expertise  he 
needs  in  the  economies  and  trade  poli- 
cies of  foreign  competitors,  will  have 
the  same  effect.  Commerce,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  its  reconstituted  form 
as  the  Department  of  Industry  and 
Technology,  will  exploit  its  compara- 
tive advantage  of  trade  promotion. 

Tension  currently  exists  within 
Commerce's  four  trade  offices:  despite 
the  appearances  of  a  close-knit  group, 
the  trade  offices  actually  serve  two 
masters— the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  USTR.  This  legislation  will 
simply  resolve  that  conflict  by  clearly 
delineating  the  responsibilities  of  the 
trade  offices.  The  Department  of  In- 
dustry and  Technology  will  focus  on 


what  it  does  best — promoting— while 
the  U.S.  Trade  Administration  will 
handle  what  it  should— trade  enforce- 
ment, intelligence,  and  negotiation. 

Trade  enforcement  functions,  how- 
ever, while  housed  within  the  USTA, 
will  be  in  an  Independent  office  to  pre- 
serve the  sanctity  of  the  apolitical  im- 
plementation of  our  trade  laws.  Fur- 
ther, the  USTA  will  be  brought  out- 
side of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  so  that  the  size  of  the  Exec- 
utive Office  will  not  be  expanded,  and 
that  enforcement  activities  will  not  be 
carried  out  there. 

The  USTR,  however,  will  retain  his 
current  cabinet-level  status  and  rank 
as  Ambassador,  and  will  also  retain  his 
seat  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  as  the  head  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  Trade  Policy  Coordi- 
nation. Indeed,  because  the  legislation 
places  the  USTR  as  Chair,  in  the 
President's  absence,  of  the  Economic 
Policy  Council,  which  the  legislation 
codifies  into  law  by  statute,  his  stature 
will  actually  be  increased. 

A  number  of  people  have  advocated 
moving  the  Office  of  the  USTR  into 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
strikes  me  as  an  unwise  step.  Although 
it  would  appear  that  we  had  solved  the 
problem,  we  would  have  actually  cre- 
ated many  more  by  housing  an  agency, 
which  serves  the  needs  of  many  if  not 
all  departments,  in  one  department. 
We  would  be  creating  a  very  ineffi- 
cient structure  indeed,  if  we  allowed 
the  Interests  of  the  USTR  to  be  cap- 
tured by  a  single  department.  This  leg- 
islation retains  the  honest-broker 
status  of  the  USTR  without  interfer- 
ing with  his  duty  to  coordinate  the 
trade  interests  of  every  other  depart- 
ment, and  that  is  what  he  should  do. 

TTTLK  38— nrmtAGERCT  COmfnTKES  AND 
COMMISSIOHS 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee portion  of  the  bill  also  has  a 
number  of  councils,  committees,  and 
commissions  incorporated  in  it,  and  I 
think  they  address  a  number  of  criti- 
cal problems  we  currently  face. 

For  example,  the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Competitiveness  would  be  an  in- 
dependent body  which  would  review 
and  advise  the  Government  on  prob- 
lems facing  the  United  States  as  a 
competitor  in  the  global  marketplace. 
The  Council  is  intended  to  serve  as  an 
external  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  of  economic  competitiveness: 
a  mechanism  for  the  creation  of  solu- 
tions to  those  problems  through  the 
Interaction  of  business,  labor,  govern- 
ment, academla  and  public  interest 
groups;  and  as  a  source  of  badly 
needed  independent  review  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  budget. 

This  legislation  also  calls  for  several 
studies  to  be  undertaken.  For  example, 
it  establishes  a  commission  on  U.S. 
Trade  in  the  1990s,  which  would  help 
forge  a  coherent  trade  policy  to  take 


us  into  the  next  century;  a  study  on 
UJS.  barriers  to  U.S.  exports,  which 
would  identify  annually  existing  U.S. 
barriers  to  U.S.  exports  and  calculate 
the  increased  value  of  the  removal  of 
the  barriers,  taking  national  security 
concerns  into  account;  a  study  on  re- 
source needs,  which  would  assess  the 
resource  needs  in  emerging  technol- 
ogies; a  study  on  manufacturing, 
which  would  examine  the  dependence 
of  various  vital  service  and  high-tech- 
nology firms  on  the  manufacturing 
base;  and  finally,  a  study  on  the  com- 
petitive impact  of  foreign  financial 
and  regulatory  systems,  which  would 
examine  annually  the  impact  of  for- 
eign financial  and  regtdatory  systems 
on  the  ability  of  U.S.  businesses  to 
compete  in  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

COIfCLUSIOIf 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard  of, 
read  about,  and  seen  many  reasons  to 
do  something  about  the  decline  in 
American  competitiveness.  The  prob- 
lems range  from  our  trade  imbalance 
to  our  Federal  deficit  to  the  fswit  that 
many  key  breakthroughs  in  manufac- 
turing technology  are  occurring 
abroad.  The  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  contribution  to  the  Senate 
omnibus  trade  bill  will  form  the  foun- 
dation for  a  renewed  partnership  be- 
tween Government  and  American 
business  which  will  lead  to  greater 
prosperity  for  the  entire  country. 

The  costs  associated  with  the  com- 
mittee's legislation  are  small— the 
transformation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Office  of  the 
USTR  have  been  designed  to  t>e  per- 
sonnel—and revenue-neutral,  and 
funding  for  ACTA  is  at  a  very  modest 
level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits 
associated  with  these  changes  are 
large.  Not  only  will  we  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  creating  a  bona  fide  technology 
policy,  but  the  new  Department  of  In- 
dustry and  Technology  and  the  new 
U.S.  Trade  Administration,  will  play 
well-defined  and  active  roles  in  ad- 
vancing America's  future  economic 
success.  The  costs  associated  with  not 
pursuing  this  program,  however,  are 
great.  In  several  years,  if  current 
trends  continue,  we  may  well  be  a  net 
Importer  of  high  technology  goods. 
We  may  no  longer  be  a  prominent  pro- 
ducer of  computers  and  telecommuni- 
cations equipment,  and  we  could  be 
struggling  to  retain  a  competitive  posi- 
tion in  what  is  the  newest  technolo- 
gy-superconductivity. We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  let  that  happen. 

A  recent  cover  on  Business  Week 
asked  "Can  America  Compete?"  The 
answer  is  yes.  I  think  America  has 
always  had  what  it  takes  to  compete, 
and  to  compete  well.  But  I  also  think 
that  we  have  tied  our  hands  behind 
our  back  by  not  taking  a  realistic  look 
at  the  world  we  now  live  in.  The  global 
economy    is    a    remarkably    different 


place  from  Just  a  decade  ago.  It  Is  a 
place  that  requires  a  number  of 
changes  to  be  made  for  us  to  continue 
playing  a  role  in  its  growth.  The  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee's  legisla- 
tion will  untie  our  hands,  and  we  will 
come  out  fighting  to  win. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  490,  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act  of  1987.  This  legislation  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  literally 
turhdreds  of  hoiu^  of  work  on  the  part 
tjfthe  Committee  on  Finance.  It  repre- 
sents the  best  possible  consensus  legis- 
lation between  two  legitimate  points 
of  view  on  trade  law:  those  who  believe 
in  free  trade  and  those  who  believe 
our  trade  laws  should  be  stricter,  to 
force  our  Government  to  retaliate  in 
unfair  trading  situations. 

Because  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
shepharded  this  complex  legislation 
through  committee,  our  chairman. 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen,  has  earned 
my  utmost  respect.  He  managed  the 
committee's  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation both  with  fairness  and  resolve. 
Like  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber, 
Chairman  Bemtsen  feels  the  time  is 
long  overdue  for  substantive,  reasona- 
ble changes  in  our  trade  law. 

There  are  those  in  this  coimtry  who 
look  at  our  existing  trade  law  and  say, 
"that  is  how  it  should  be."  The  Presi- 
dent should  have  total  discretion  to 
determine  when,  how,  and  perhaps 
most  Importantly,  if  trade  sanctions 
will  be  invoked.  Those  who  believe  in 
so-called  free  trade  maintain  that  few 
restrictions  should  be  placed  on  Presi- 
dential authority. 

Except  during  the  past  20  months, 
that  clearly  was  the  position  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  It  has  been 
said  that  trade  was  the  administra- 
tion's policy  outcast.  It  was  a  policy 
area  which  rarely  received  attention 
and  frequently  seemed  incoherent. 
Rarely  was  trade  mentioned  and 
seldom  did  we  see  Presidential  author- 
ity used  to  address  the  trade  imbal- 
ance and  barrier  situations  facing 
American  exports. 

Suddenly,  some  20  months  ago,  it 
was  as  if  the  Reagan  administration 
became  bom  again  on  trade,  the  tough 
trade  rhetoric  began  to  flow.  We  heard 
the  President  and  top  administration 
policymakers  begin  to  take  our  trade 
situation  seriously.  Like  a  tidal  wave, 
unfair  trade  practice  complaints  came 
from  the  White  House.  All  of  these  ac- 
tions carried  the  same  message:  "We 
can  get  tough  when  we  want  to."  Some 
of  the  cynics  looked  at  this  new  found 
trade  religion  and  decided  it  had  more 
to  do  with  eminent  congressional  pas- 
sage of  tough  trade  legislation  than 
the  realization  that  the  United  States 
was  taking  a  beating  in  the  interna- 
tional trading  arena. 

Through  the  past  6  years  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  we  have  seen 
both  sides  of  this  trade  debate  demon- 
strated. In  the  initial  years,  the  admin- 


istration took  the  hands  off  approach 
to  trade  and  oiu*  trade  laws.  In  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  by  nearly  all  accounts, 
this  administration  has  more  aggres- 
sively pursued  our  trading  interests 
and  has  exercised  much  of  the  Presi- 
dential discretionary  authority  we  wUl 
hear  discussed  during  this  debate. 

Despite  the  administration  realizing 
its  new-found  trade  religion,  it  should 
be  in  the  Interest  of  the' Senate  to  ex- 
amine our  trade  and  financial  position 
has  deteriorated  over  the  past  6  years. 
The  U.S.  trade  deficit  increased  nearly 
8  times,  from  $20  billion  In  1980  to 
$160  billion  in  1986.  Diiring  this  time 
period,  exports  have  remained  rela- 
tively constant. 

Imports,  however,  have  increased  by 
nearly  40  percent  in  value.  This  qc- 
cured  during  a  timeframe  when  world 
growth  was  at  extremely  low  levels. 

Since  1985,  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
a  debtor  nation  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  In  1986,  U.S.  foreign  debt  hit 
a  record  $264  billion.  This  means  that 
U.S.  assets  abroad  were  $264  billion 
less  than  foreign  investment  in  U.S. 
assets,  such  as  corporate  stoclts  and 
bonds  and  U.S.  bonds.  United  States 
foreign  debt  is  twice  the  size  of  the 
largest  international  Third  World 
debtor.  Brazil; 

With  these  dlsasterous  statistics  in 
mind  we  must  consider  this  trade  legis- 
lation. Administration  policymakers 
tell  us  that  this  tough  trade  legisla- 
tion, as  ciurently  written,  stands  a  SO- 
SO  chance  of  being  vetoed.  We  have 
just  received  31  pages  of  administra- 
tion objections.  This  is  the  same  ad- 
ministration that  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  "the  trade  deficit  should  not 
cause  undue  alarm."  I  have  the  utmost 
respect  for  Ambassador  Yeutter,  the 
President's  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive and  the  author  of  this  statement. 
However,  regardless  of  whatever  sQver 
lining  I  look  for  in  our  record  trade 
deficits  of  the  past  6  years,  I  come  up 
empty  handed.  I  could  not  disagree 
more  with  my  good  friend.  Ambassa- 
dor Yeutter.  There  Is  no  silver  lining 
whatsoever  in  the  trade  deficit. 

I  am  alarmed  when  I  hear  adminis- 
tration policymakers  make  such  state- 
ments. I  san  alarmed  at  the  tidal  wave 
of  depressing  statistics.  I  am  alarmed 
when  I  read  list  upon  list  of  foreign 
trade  barriers  which  seem  to  go  un- 
checked. I  am  alarmed  that  absent 
this  legislation  we  are  without  the  as- 
surance we  need  that  the  next  Presi-, 
dent  will  view  trade  seriously  and  con- 
sistently and  not  in  the  lackadaisical 
manner  we  have  seen  during  the  past 
5  years. 

That  is  why  we  are  here  today.  The 
legislation  before  the  Senate  seeks  to 
reach  a  middle  ground  between  protec- 
tionist trade  law  and  totally  discre- 
tionary and  potentially  useless  trade 
sanctions.  It  wiU  establish  trade  law 
which  ensures  that  the  next  adminsi- 


tration  takes  trade  as  seriously  on  in- 
augiu^tion  day  as  it  does  on  its  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  year. 

This  proposal  makes  substantive 
changes  in  section  301.  the  trade  law 
section  used  to  fight  unfair  trade  bar- 
riers and  practices.  E^ren  though  ellmi- 
ruition  of  these  trade  barriers  does  not 
represent  a  total  solution  to  the  trade 
deficit,  they  are  a  serious  problem  for 
American  trade.  Let  me  share  with  my 
colleagues  Just  a  few  of  the  barriers 
our  agricultural  products  encounter  in 
the  international  arena: 

The  European  Community  Inspects 
400  United  States  meat  packing  plants 
and  prohibits  any  of  these  plants  from 
shipping  meat  and  pork  products  to 
Eiut>pe.  The  claim:  They  do  not  meet 
the  Eui-opean  inspection  requirements. 
The  result:  One  South  Dakota  packing 
plant  was  cited  for  having  a  hand  op- 
erated drinking  fountain  and  another 
chastised  for  not  having  a  "fully  paved 
parking  lot."  Both  lose  valuable 
export  markets  when  they  are  prohib- 
ited from  exporting  to  the  EEC. 

American  rice  farmers  are  effective- 
ly barred  from  shipping  United  States 
rice  to  Japan.  In  198S.  Japan  allowed 
only  20,000  tons  of  rice  to  be  imported. 
This  represents  less  than  two-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  its  domestic  consump- 
tion. These  Japanese  restrictions  are 
estimated  to  cost  United  States  rice 
farmers  as  much  as  $1.7  billion  per 
year. 

Massive  duties  levied  on  agricultural 
commodities  entering  Japan  have  re- 
sulted in  a  price  differential  which  has 
forced  our  products  out  of  that 
market.  A  New  York  prime  steak  cost- 
ing $S.29  per  pound  in  Washington 
costs  $30  per  pound  in  Tokyo  after  all 
governmental  duties  are  assessed. 

This  bill  requires  the  President  to 
use  all  available  trade  powers  against 
these  unfair  foreign  trade  practices. 
Except  in  cases  where  a  greater  na- 
tional interest  overrides,  it  mandates 
the  President  take  action  to  break 
down  unfair  foreign  trade  barriers. 

The  administration  must  identify 
unfair  trade  barriers  and  initiate  ac- 
tions which  seek  to  eliminate  all 
unfair  trade  barriers.  In  some  cases, 
the  President  Is  required  to  Initiate 
trade  remedies  rather  than  waiting  for 
a  request  from  the  effected  industry. 
Strict  time  limits  are  placed  on  Presi- 
dential action. 

This  legislation  also  makes  substan- 
tive changes  in  the  treatment  of  exces- 
sive but  fairly-traded  imports.  In  cases 
where  fairly  traded  imports  are  flood- 
ing the  U.S.  market,  causing  harm  to  a 
domestic  Industry,  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  provide  Import  relief  in  cer- 
tain circumstances.  The  action  re- 
quired in  this  change  \s  intended  to 
position  the  industry  to  compete  with 
imports  on  an  even  basis  after  the 
import  relief  is  terminated. 
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This  legislation  attempts  to  insure 
tbat  future  administrations  consult 
with  Congress  during  trade  negotia- 
tions. It  places  restrictions  on  the  ad- 
ministration's access  to  fast  track  con- 
gressional approval  of  its  negotiated 
trade  agreements  in  order  to  Insure 
consultation  and  communication  with 
the  Congress. 

There  are  other  worthy  provisions  in 
this  legislation.  The  natural  resource 
subsidy  definition  and  the  definition 
of  agricultural  production  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  countervailing 
duties  are  two  areas  which  are  impor- 
tant to  South  Dakota. 

During  consideration  of  this  trade 
legislation  labels  will  be  tossed  in  this 
Chamber  with  frequency.  "Protection- 
ist" "Free  Trade"  "Tough  trade."  It  Is 
crucial  that  we  do  not  permit  Ameri- 
can producers  and  consumers  to  con- 
tinue to  lose  while  we  continue  to 
debate  this  trade  issue.  Tough  trade 
does  not  have  to  be  protectionist 
trade.  This  omnibus  bill  proves  that 
fact.  It  Is  tough  but  it  is  responsible. 
This  bill  will  make  substantive  and  ef- 
fective changes  in  oiu-  trade  law. 
Those  who  call  this  bill  protectionist 
will  have  done  it  a  disservice.  -' 

I  want  legislation  which  will  ensure 
that  action  can  and  will  be  taken  in 
the  most  serious  of  trade  barriers.  At 
the  same  time,  like  many  in  ttiis  body, 
I  believe  the  President  needs  and  de- 
serves a  certain  amount  of  discretion- 
ary flexibility  with  which  to  address 
the  unique  circumstances  of  each  trad- 
ing situation.  Like  this  legislation,  pro- 
posals which  ensure  action,  but  permit 
a  certain  degree  of  Presidential  flexi- 
bility, will  receive  my  support. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  of  S.  490.  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  Act  of  1987.  Even  before  the 
floor  debate  on  this  bill  began,  many 
of  the  battlelines  were  already  drawn. 

One  of  the  most  profound  issues  cen- 
ters arotmd  the  President's  authority 
to  grant  relief  to  industries  foimd  by 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
[ITCl  to  have  been  injured  by  im- 
ports. Opponents  of  the  language  of  S. 
490  as  reported  out  by  the  Finance 
Committee  assert  that  the  bill's  provi- 
sions would  inordinately  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands. 

These  opponents  paint  a  picture  of 
an  rrc  running  roughshod  over  the 
interests  of  the  country.  In  a  letter, 
one  constituent  group  said  that  the 
proposed  changes  in  section  201  would, 
"merely  pad  the  profits  of  industries 
unwilling  to  face  the  healthy  competi- 
tion of  the  marketplace."  Moreover, 
these  opponents  assert  that  this  meas- 
ure is  aimed  at  one  partictilar  Presi- 
dent—the ciirrent  occupant  of  the 
White  House— and  that  therefore  this 
bill  is  a  shortsighted  measure. 

I  would  like  to  clear  up  both  of  these 

V     mlsiindrrgtandings,  First,  to  the  point 

made  against  the  ITC.  My  office  was 

recently  contacted  by  a  representative 


of  the  Cast  Metals  Federation  [CMFl. 
Late  in  1985,  tills  association  filed  for 
import  relief  under  the  provisions  of 
section  201. 

Under  this  section,  the  ITC  is  direct- 
ed to  conduct  an  investigation  "to  de- 
termine whether  an  article  is  being  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  such 
Increased  quantities  as  to  be  a  substan- 
tial cause  of  serious  injury,  or  the 
threat  thereof,  to  the  domestic  indus- 
try producing  an  article  like  or  direct- 
ly competitive  with  the  imported  arti- 
cle." 

Listen  to  the  evidence  this  industry 
was  able  to  present  to  the  ITC: 

In  1980,  there  were  4,279  VS.  foundries; 
today,  there  are  approximately  3,000.  Over- 
all industry  employment  has  dropped  from 
420,000  persons  in  1982  to  about  240.000  per- 
sons to<by. 

In  the  previous  bill  language,  sub- 
stantial cause  Is  defined  as: 

A  cause  which  is  important  and  not  less 
than  any  other  cause.  According  to  the 
CMF,  "prices  on  imported  castings  ranged 
from  15  to  28  percent  lower  than  our  own 
.  .  .  import  penetration  for  certain  casting 
ranged  from  10  to  37  percent  and  were  ex- 
pected to  continue. 

The  astounding  figures  notwith- 
standing, this  industry  was  denied 
import  relief— not  by  the  President, 
but  by  the  ITC. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  or  against  the 
Cast  Metals  Federation's  case  before 
the  ITC.  I  simply  want  my  colleagues 
to  know  that  proving  a  case  before  the 
rrc  is  not  a  simple  matter.  I  am  bring- 
ing these  facts  to  light  only  to  demon- 
strate to  my  colleagues  that  bringing  a 
case  before  the  ITC  is  no  cakewalk.  If 
we  allow  another  barrier  to  remain  be- 
tween these  industries  and  the  relief 
they  desperately  need,  what  signal  is 
the  U.S.  Government  sending  to 
them? 

I  wish  to  quote  another  paragraph 
from  their  letter 

Tour  [President  Reagan's]  own  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Competitiveness  in  its 
report  entitled  "Olot>al  Competition:  The 
New  Reality"  declared:  "For  those  indus- 
tries threatened  by  severe  import  penetra- 
tion. XSS.  trade  law  has  often  granted 
import  relief  only  after  their  injuries  have 
become  irreparable." 

The  Cast  Metal  Foundation  spent 
$300,000  on  this  case,  and  lost.  Hin- 
dered by  financial  limitations,  it  prob- 
ably will  not  be  able  to  mount  such  a 
case  again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Cast  Metals  Foundation 
letter  to  President  Reagan  be  printed 
In  full  in  the  Rbcord  at  the  end  of  my 
speech. 

On  to  the  second  point:  That  the 
section  201  language  is  crafted  specifi- 
cally to  effect  the  current  President. 

I  would  like  to  submit  these  facts  for 
theRsooRD: 

Under  the  Carter  adminUtnMon 

InvesUgaUons  initUted  by  ITC 25 

AffiimaUve  (at  least  partial)  deci- 
sion by  rrc „ 13 


Presidential  denial  of  relief. 


Under  the  Reagan  adminUtration 

Investigations  Initiated  by  ITC „. 

AfnrmaUve  (at  least  partial)  deci- 
sion by  ITC y 

Presidential  denial  of  relief 


18 

8 

3 


Clearly,  the  numbers  may  be  differ- 
ent, but  the  percentages  are  roughly 
identical.  While  the  ITC  called  for 
relief  in  about  half  of  the  investiga- 
tions it  Initiated,  the  President  re- 
versed that  decision  about  half  the 
time. 

In  other  words,  only  one-fourth  of 
the  financially  strapped  industries  as- 
saOed  by  imports  which  initially  peti- 
tioned the  rrc  for  assistance  were 
ever  granted  import  relief. 

To  go  even  farther  back  (until  Janu- 
ary 1975).  the  percentages  are  still 
almost  identical. 

Why  do  the  opponents  of  section  201 
in  S.  490  assume  that  tills  measure  Is 
geared  toward  one  President,  when 
the  statistics  clearly  indicate  that  he 
has  been  no  different  from  his  prede- 
cessor? 

Over  the  next  several  weeks,  I  am 
sure  that  the  truth,  intentionally  or 
not,  will  be  bent  in  the  heat  of  discus- 
sion. I  certainly  hope,  however,  that 
we  can  at  least  begin  tliis  debate  by  es- 
tablishing these  important  facts  well 
in  advance. 

The  letter  of  the  Cast  Metals  Feder- 
ation to  President  Reagan  follows: 
Cast  IAktals  Pedkratioii. 
Wathington,  Lp.  May  23.  1988. 
The  PRK8n>Eirr.  ' 

77i«  White  House,  Waihington,  DC. 

Dkah  Mh.  PREsn>EifT:  You  will  shortly  re- 
ceive from  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion a  final  report  on  a  Section  201  import 
relief  case  identified  as  "Certain  Metal  Cast- 
ings," Investigation  No.  TA-201-58.  This 
report  will  carry  the  opinions  of  ITC  Com- 
missioners on  why  increased  imports  are  not 
threatening  the  domestic  foundry  industry 
with  serious  injury. 

This  201  case  was  filed  by  the  Cast  Metals 
Federation  which  represents  those  iron, 
steel,  and  nonferrous  foundries  responsible 
for  90  percent  of  the  castings  tonnage  pro- 
duced In  the  U.S.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
domestic  foundry  indiistry— as  an  industry — 
approached  the  ITC  with  an  import  com- 
plaint. At  a  cost  of  (300,000  it  will  probably 
be  the  last  time. 

We  disagree  with  the  negative  determina- 
tions made  by  the  ITC  Commissioners.  We 
believe  we  made  a  compelling  argument  for 
application  of  201  import  relief. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  remand  this  case 
to  the  Commission  for  further  investigation 
on  imports  threatening  this  vital  basic  in- 
dustry which  is  so  necessary  to  the  welfare 
and  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Despite  three  years  of  economic  expan- 
sion in  the  United  States,  the  domestic 
foundry  industry  is  withering  because  of  in- 
creasing foreign  competition  made  t>06slble 
by  poorly  paid  workers  in  government 
owned  or  hlgbly  subsidized  foundries.  These 
forces  make  possible  competitive  advantages 
wliich  allow  surging  imports  to  injure  the 
U.8.  foundry  industry. 

The  foundry  products  or  castings  covered 
In  the  investigation  Included  cast  iron  con- 
struction rastlngs,  pressure  pipe  fittings  for 


water  w**"*,  compressor  housings,  brake 
drums  and  rotors:  cast  steel  valve  parts,  cer- 
tain axle  parts,  levers,  drive  sprockets,  beam 
tianger  brackets,  and  sockets  and  suspension 
brackets;  and  cast  bronze  stilp  propellers. 

TbeM  are  a  fraction  of  the  7.000  castings 
produced  by  U.S.  foundries.  However,  the 
International  Trade  Commission  had  nei- 
ther the  staff  nor  resources  to  conduct  as 
broad  an  Investigation  as  we  would  have 
preferred. 

In  1984  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion—at the  request  of  then  VS.  Trade  Rep- 
refl«itatlve  William  Brock— conducted  a 
competitive  assessment  of  the  U.S.  fotindry 
industry  In  domestic  and  world  markets  (a 
Section  332  study).  Resulto  of  that  study- 
two  years  ago— alarmed  the  industry. 
Among  its  findings:  Prices  on  Imported  cast- 
ings ranged  from  16  to  28  percent  lower 
than  on  our  own  .  .  .  Import  penetration  for 
certain  castings  ranged  from  10  to  37  per- 
cent and  were  expected  to  continue  .  .  . 
many  U.S.  foundry  customers  increasingly 
sourced  casting  components  internationally 
.  .  .  imports  of  finished  assemblies  will  have 
greater  potential  impact  than  imports  of 
^-Ttfting*  themselves  .  .  .  and  domestic 
foundry  equipment,  shipments,  net  sales, 
and  profitability  are  declining  wliile  imports 
are  rising. 

On  these  disturbing  Indications  we  based 
our  201  case. 

Conditions  are  even  worse  today  for  U.S. 
foundries.  That  is  why  a  no-inJury  determi- 
nation by  the  ITC  now  is  so  surprising  and, 
we  believe,  patently  unfair  and  contrary  to 
the  evidence. 

The  1988  "VS.  Industrial  Outlook"  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
ported that  "most  of  the  decline  in  1985 
(castings)  shipments  probably  is  attributa- 
ble to  Increased  competition  from  imports." 
Today  those  foundries  still  in  business 
report  positively,  not  probably,  that  declin- 
ing shipments  continue  because  of  the 
volume  of  imports. 

One  criterion  which  ITC  must  consider  in 
making  a  determination  xinder  Section  201 
is  whether  imported  articles  are  being  im- 
ported In  increased  quantities.  The  Uble 
below  comes  from  ITC's  Factual  High- 
lights" of  this  case.  These  numbers  clearly 
satisfy  the  increased  quantity  criterion. 

QUANTnY  OF  IMPORTS 
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Another  assessment  of  Injury  which 
should  be  further  studied  Is  a  "significant 
Idling  of  productive  facilities."  The  number 
of  foundries  In  the  U.S.  is  shrinking  at  a 
rapidly  accelerating  rate  under  the  barrage 
of  increasing  Imports.  In  1980.  there  were 
4.279  VS.  foundries;  today  there  are  ap- 
proxlm^ely  3.000  foundries.  Overall  indus- 
try employment  has  dropped  from  420,000 
persons  In  1983  to  about  240,000  persons 
today. 

While  we  were  not  privUedged  to  see  any 
profit  and  loss  data  sent  to  ITC  for  this  201 
case,  we  are  told  by  companies  named  In  the 


petition  that  their  economic  performance  is 
deteriorating  rapidly.  Suppressing  prices  In 
an  attempt  to  preserve  markets  has  cost 
them  a  reasonable  level  of  profitability. 
Maintaining  a  reasonable  level  of  profit  in 
today's  global  system  causes  loss  of  ttiat 
particular  market.  It  Is  a  no-wln  situation. 

We  believe  that  uimiistakable  trend  lines 
are  present  which  point  to  extinction  of  the 
U.S.  foundry  Industry;  to  its  disappearance 
from  the  industrial  landscape. 

Tour  own  CTommisslon  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness in  its  report  entitled.  "Global 
Competition:  The  New  Reality"  declared: 
"For  those  Industries  threatened  by  severe 
import  penetration.  U.S.  trade  law  has  often 
granted  relief  only  after  their  Injuries  have 
become  Irreparable." 

A  prompt  review  and  reconsideration  of 
the  International  Trade  Commission's  nega- 
tive recommendation  on  this  case  will  dis- 
close what  we  have  described  as  a  decision 
made  In  error.  We  repeat  our  request  to  you 
for  a  remand  of  this  201  case  to  the  ITC  for 
further  analysis. 
Sincerely, 

Waltkh  M.  KnTLmoxK.  Jr.. 
Vice  President— Government  Affairt. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
the  lone  dissenter  on  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee's  favorable  recom- 
mendation concerning  S.  490.  I  dis- 
sented because  I  believed  S.  490  con- 
tained protectionist  provisions  that 
pose  grave  dangers  to  our  economic 
health  and  national  security.  Now  this 
so-called  omnibus  trade  bill  we  are 
about  to  debate  contains  even  more 
dangerous  and  objectionable  provi- 
sions. I  fear  that  the  Senate  is  about 
to  proceed  down  an  avoidable  path  to 
protectionism  ignoring  the  clear  les- 
sons of  Smoot-Hawley. 

It  concerns  me  that  the  Senate  Is 
being  asked  to  cast  aside  well-estab- 
lished and  generally  accepted  econom- 
ic principles  supported  by  conservative 
and  liberal  economists  alike  blatantly 
disregarding  principles  of  internation- 
al law.  It  troubles  me  that  the  omni- 
bus trade  bill  will  expose  U.S.  export- 
ers to  probable  retaliation  and  U.S. 
consumers  to  the  certainty  of  higher 
prices.  And  yes,  U.S.  workers  to  loss  of 
Jobs.  This  bill  absurdly  assumes  that 
trade  is  solely  an  action  of  govern- 
ments. Trade  is  not  an  action  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  an  action  of  consumers 
and  business  practice  affected  by  gov- 
ernments. Whatever  else  it  is.  in  free 
societies  at  least,  it  is  no  salami  to  be 
precisely  weighed  and  sliced  for  deliv- 
ery at  the  convenience  of  govern- 
ments. 

The  bill  does  not  improve  American 
competitiveness.  It  does  not  support 
our  efforts  to  create  a  broader  world 
trading  system  In  the  Uruguay  round 
and  beyond.  It  does  not  conform  with 
our  current  international  obligations. 
In  my  view  it  does  Just  the  opposite:  it 
will  strangle  world  trading  opportuni- 
ties. It  is  shortsighted,  seeking  to 
create  competitiveness  by  eliminating 
competition,  and  by  actually  hurting 
and  not  helping  U.S.  exporters.  The 
omnibus  trade  bill  in  its  present  form 
is  generally  bad  for  America  and  In 
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the  overwhelming  number  of  its  provi- 
sions I  fear  will  be  bad  for  the  majori- 
ty of  America— 

There  is  much  to  be  done  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  improve  this  bill  in  the 
coming  days  if  it  Is  to  be  made  fair  for 
the  American  people  and  its  provisions 
consistent  with  international  law. 
There  will  be  very  few  winners  and  a 
lot  of  losers  if  we  do  not  purge  its 
more  dangerous  provisions,  especially 
for  those  of  us  who  represent  U.S. 
farmers  and  industrial  interests  that 
are  heavily  dependent  on  the  world 
markets. 

Before  we  start  the  floor  debate  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  us  should  keep  three 
points  in  mindj^J^irst,  protectionism  Is 
very,  very  ext)ensive;  second,  now  is 
not  the  time  to  enact  protectionist  leg- 
islation; and  tlilrd,  "imfair"  trading 
practices  are  not  the  primary  causes  of 
our  trade  deficit. 

First,  it  is  a  myth  that  protectionism 
saves  Jobs.  Protectionist  actions  in- 
crease the  cost  of  producing  goods  and 
services  in  the  United  States,  reducing 
competitiveness  of  Ameri(»n  products. 
If  the  United  States  had  imposed  a  15- 
percent  import  quota  on  imported 
steel,  as  the  steel  industry  asked. 
26,000  steelworker  Jobs  could  have 
been  saved,  but  at  a  cost  of  93.000  Jobs 
in  steel-using  industries.  Where  would 
that  have  helped  America? 

The  last  time  the  Congress  tried  to 
legislate  our  trade  problems  away 
Smoot-Hawley  was  the  result  and  it 
threw  the  Nation  into  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

Second,  U.S.  exports  are  beginning 
to  grow  again.  The  dollar  is  much 
more  competitive  than  it  was  a  year 
ago  vls-a-vis  the  currencies  of  our 
major  trading  partners.  United  States 
wage  rates  are  now  highly  competitive 
with  those  of  Japan  and  our  other 
major  trading  partners. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
an  article  by  Warren  T.  Brooks,  a  na- 
tionally syndicated  economics  colum- 
nist, that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  recently.  He  cited  the  results  of  a 
study  conducted  by  Britain's  prestigi- 
ous National  Institute  of  Economic 
and  Social  Research  concerning  com- 
parative labor  costs  for  the  major  Ehi- 
ropean  <x>untries  along  with  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  It  showed 
how  dramatically  our  situation  has 
Ijeen  affected  by  the  changing  value  of 
the  dollar  and  other  currencies.  The 
report  concludes  that  the  projected 
1987  relative  unit  labor  cost  in  the 
United  States  is  less  than  that  of 
Japan.  Italy,  West  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  For  exam- 
ple, according  to  the  study,  as  of  Jime 
1987,  unit  labor  costs  in  Japan  and 
West  Germany  were  42  percent  and  93 
percent  higher  respectively  than  unit 
labor  costs  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  pass  the  om- 
nibus  trade   bill   with   many   of   Its 
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OATT  inconsistent  provisions  and  en- 
courage our  trading  partners  to  take 
action  against  n.S.  exports.  I  fear  that 
if  this  bill  is  enacted  in  its  present 
form  it  will  siirely  reverse  this  trend 
and  subject  U.S.  exports  to  retaliation. 
We  don't  want  to  choke  off  the  very 
growth  this  trade  legislation  is  sup- 
posed to  stimulate.  This  bUl  amounts 
to  Congress  locking  the  bam  door  just 
as  the  horse  is  trying  to  get  back  in.  If 
Congress  wants  to  embark  on  a  protec- 
tionist policy,  it  should  do  so  when 
n.S.  eziMrts  are  falling  and  imports 
are  r^idly  rising. 

Last,  let's  look  at  the  issue  of 
"unfair"  practices  that  has  received  so 
much  attention  during  the  debate  on 
this  bill.  While  eliminating  "unfair" 
trade  practices  is  an  important  part  of 
any  trade  strategy;  it  is  pure  fantasy 
to  think  that  the  removal  of  unfair 
trade  barriers  would  result  in  more 
than  a  minimal  change  in  our  $170  bil- 
lion trade  deficit.  According  to  some 
estimates,  the  elimination  of  all 
"unfair"  trading  practices  would  only 
reduce  the  trade  deficit  by  $10  to  $20 
billion  under  the  best  of  circimi- 
stances.  The  trade  deficit  is  essentially 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  macro- 
economic  factors — among  them  the 
budget  deficit— the  exchange  rate;  and 
the  competitiveness  of  our  domestic 
indi_ 

my  opinion,  the  omnibus  trade 
bill  is  dangerous  and  ultimately  could 
cost  millions  of  Americans  their  Jobs. 
It  will  provoke  our  trading  partners 
into  retaliating  against  U.S.  exports  or 
exacting  mirror  legislation;  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  international  obliga- 
tion; it  undermines  our  Uruguay  round 
initiatives  aimed  at  bringing  improved 
discipline  to  the  international  trading 
system,  including  extending  that  disci- 
pline to  new  areas  such  as  services  and 
intellectual  property,  as  well  as  the 
urgent  problems  of  trade  in  agricul- 
ture products;  and  it  does  not  facili- 
tate the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  more  minutes  to  highlight  what  I 
consider  to  be  very  dangerous  provi- 
sions and  why  I  object  to  them. 

The  bUl's  section  201  amendments 
significantly  limit  the  President's  abU- 
ity  to  deny  relief  to  U.S.  industries  se- 
riously injured  by  fairly  traded  im- 
ports, and  forces  the  President  to  pro- 
vide relief  in  a  specific  injury  case 
when  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional economic  interest 

The  biU's  Investment  provisions  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
block  foreigners  from  investing  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  the 
national  security  or  "essential  com- 
merce." While  we  must  be  alert  to  for- 
eign investment  that  threatens  nation- 
al security,  the  Senate  provision  goes 
too  far.  Our  open  foreign  investment 
policy  has  facilitated  the  inflow  of  for- 
eign capital  into  the  United  States  and 


that  foreign  investment  has  provided 
Jobs  and  capital  and  prosperity. 

An  import  surcharge  is  proposed  to 
fund  the  Trade  Adjiistment  Assistance 
Program  [TAA],  America's  newest  en- 
titlement program.  The  TAA  Program 
is  duplicative  and  expensive  and 
should  be  repealed.  Furthermore,  the 
import  fee  to  fund  the  program  vio- 
lates OATT  rules. 

The  plant  closings  provision  in  the 
bill  places  catastrophic  burdens  on 
business  and  frustrates  management's 
ability  to  close  a  plant  that  is  in  finan- 
cial difficulties.  At  a  time  when  we 
seek  to  stay  competitive  and  expand 
Jobs  it  prohibits  American  business 
from  either. 

This  bill  strips  the  President  of  his 
tariff  negotiating  authority,  authority 
that  has  lieen  granted  to  successive  ad- 
ministrations since  1934.  The  absence 
of  tariff  proclamation  authority  com- 
plicates and  reduces  our  leverage  in 
negotiations.  Likewise,  the  revocation 
of  "fast  track"  procediues  by  concur- 
rent resolution  at  any  time  under- 
mines our  position  at  the  negotiating 
table  by  making  it  more  difficult  for 
our  negotiators  to  conclude  agree- 
ments. 

Section  301  amendments  mandate 
retaliation  not  only  against  trade 
agreement  violations— "unjustifiable" 
practices— but  against  "unreasonable" 
and  "discriminatory"  practices  as  well. 
Who  will  define  those  as  other  than 
protectionist  terms?  In  addition  it  calls 
for  widespread  automatic  initiation  of 
cases.  This  is  an  extremely  confronta- 
tional and  self-righteous  way  of  resolv- 
ing extremely  difficult  macroeconomlc 
and  trade  policy  problems  with  our 
trading  partners,  but  worse  it  happens 
even  when  an  Industry  might  not  wish 
the  action  and  be  injured  by  it. 

Worker  rights  are  now  included  in 
the  actionable  category  for  301  cases. 
What  is  most  offensive  to  me  about 
this  is  that  through  the  worker  rights 
provisions  in  this  legislation  we  are  im- 
posing our  worker  standards  on  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  standards  for 
action  include:  denying  the  right  of  as- 
sociation, denying  the  right  to  orga- 
nize and  bargain  collectively,  permit- 
ting any  form  of  forced  or  compulsory 
labor,  failing  to  provide  a  mintmiiwi 
age  for  the  employment  of  children, 
and  taking  into  account  a  coimtry's 
level  of  economic  development,  fails  to 
provide  standards  for  mintmiim  wages. 
houra.»^work.  and  occupational  safety 
and  health.  Will  any  Senator  claim 
that  all  Communist  country  trade  will 
forthwith  cease?  Of  course  not.  The 
standard  is  therefore  arbitrary  and  i^ 
pllcable  only  to  Western  allies  who 
trade  too  welL 

These  may  be  great  goals,  but  the 
world  is  more  likely  to  move  in  these 
directions  if  we  expand  trade,  not  con- 
tract it.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  tool  for 
selective  retaliation  and  moral  equivo- 
cation. 


These  are  my  principle  concerns 
with  the  omnibus  trade  bill  and  why  I 
cannot  support  this  bill  in  its  present 
form.  I  trust  that  we  will  be  able  to 
make  progress  in  the  above-mentioned 
areas  during  the  floor  deliate  in  order 
to  produce  legislation  that  wlU  pro- 
mote America's  competitiveness. 
CLAXincATXoii  or  thb  amuukd  smL  ntroar 

STABnJZATIOIl  ACT 

Bir.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 323(b)  of  S.  490,  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act  of  1987,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  section  805  of  the  Trade  and 
Tariff  Act  of  1984,  the  "Steel  Import 
Stabilization  Act."  The  amendment 
gives  the  President  discretionary  au- 
thority to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  to  treat  U.S.  imports  of  steel 
products  from  countries  not  party  to 
bilateral  trade  arrangements  with  the 
United  States  as  if  they  were  Imports 
from  the  country  in  which  the  steel 
comprising  such  products  was  melted 
and  poured. 

The  term  "country"  is  not  defined  in 
the  amendment,  nor  in  the  Trade  Act 
of  1984,  nor  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
which  the  Steel  Import  Stabilization 
Act  itself  amends.  Without  a  clarifica- 
tion or  an  explicit  definition  of  "coun- 
try" for  purposes  of  section  323(b)  of 
S.  490,  the  level  of  certainty  that  steel 
products  from  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
are  not  subject  to  this  provision  is  in- 
sufficient to  facilitate  imminent  and 
urgently  needed  business  investment 
in  the  territory. 

A  significant  steel  production 
project  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  U.S.  CXistoms 
Service  sul>stantial  transformation 
ruling  and  by  support  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 
Specifically,  Caribbean  Tubular  Co., 
Inc.  [CrrC],  a^j^uisiana  corporation, 
proposes  to  manufacture  oil  well 
casing,  tubing,  and  line  pipe  in  St. 
Croix.  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  to  ship 
finished  products  to  Louisiana  for  fur- 
ther processing. 

The  Virgin  Islands  facility  will  pur- 
chase hot-roUed  steel  coU,  known  as 
skelp,  from  luirelated  suppliers  on  the 
world  market.  The  facility  then  will 
undertake  major  manufacturing  in 
transforming  the  skelp  into  API  ap- 
proved casing,  tube,  and  line  pipe  for 
use  in  oil  and  gas  drilling.  This  prod- 
uct will  be  shipped  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  related  facilities  in  Louisiana, 
consistent  with  headnote  3(a)  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
for  further  finishing  and  resale. 

Mr.  President,  siurely  this  cannot  be 
the  kind  of  project  the  amendment  in- 
tends to  prevent.  This  project  is  not 
designed  to  allow  a  restraint  country 
to  circumvent  its  agreement,  nor  wiU 
circumvention  occur.  Steel  used  for 
the  pipe  products  in  this  project  will 
not  ooTos  from  any  particular  source. 
It  wUl  be  purchased  on  the  world 
mai^et   and.   thus,   will   come   on   a 


random  basis  from  various  sources, 
some  within  restraint  arrangements 
and  some  not.  Furthermore,  this 
project  is  not  simply  a  transshipment 
scheme.  The  project  is  substantial,  en- 
tailing roughly  a  $45  million  invest- 
ment. 

It  will  create  150  to  200  Jobs  in  Lou- 
isiana and  add  $15  to  $20  million  annu- 
ally to  the  Louisiana  economy.  It  will 
add  50  to  100  jobs  in  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  and  bring  approximately  $15 
million  to  its  economy.  Moreover,  com- 
pany executives  have  offered  to  union- 
ize both  facilities  and.  given  the  high 
incidence  of  unemployment  in  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  local 
union  Iwwlers  have  endorsed  the 
project.  Finally,  on  or  before  June  1, 
1987,  the  UJS.  Chistoms  Service  deter- 
mined that  the  manufacturing  that 
will  occur  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
constitutes  substantial  transforma- 
tion, thus  making  the  pipe  products  le- 
gally products  of  a  U.S.  insular  terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  benefits 
of  this  project  are  so  substantial  and 
of  such  vital  importance  to  both  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  Louisiana  that 
this  amendment  should  not  be  read  to 
preclude  this  project  from  going  for- 
wsu^. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana. The  steel  manufacturing  project 
he  described  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands, 
which  obtained  a  U.S.  (Customs  Service 
substantial  transformation  ruling  on 
or  before  June  1.  1987.  and  which  will 
not  circumvent  Import  quotas,  would 
not  be  covered  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 323(b). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
tliank  my  colleague  from  Texas  for  his 
comments.  He  has  presented  a  very 
reasonable  and  necessary  clarification 
of  this  provision. 

Mr.  BiiURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senate  begins  consideration  of 
the  omnibus  trade  bill.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Senators  Bentskn  and  Dam- 
poRTH  for  their  leadership  in  forging  a 
bipartisan  approach  to  this  important 
issue.  I  hope  the  debate  will  continue 
in  this  spirit  both  on  the  floor  and  in 
conference,  resulting  in  a  responsible 
trade  package  which  the  President  can 
sign. 

On  the  whole,  this  bill  has  many 
positive  features  that  will  enhance 
American  competitiveness  and  fine 
tune  existing  law  while  avoiding  the 
risk  of  a  trade  war;  ft  strengthens  oiu- 
ability  to  resolve  trade  disputes  and  to 
fight  unfair  trade  practices.  It  will 
allow  us  to  more  effectively  provide 
trade  adjustment  assistance  and  re- 
training for  workers  in  industries  in- 
jured by  import  (xjmpetition.  And,  it 
establishes  important  safeguards  for 
ensuring  our  energy  security. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  this  bill  is  negotiating  authority  for 
trade  agreements.  As  we  prepare  for 


the  Uruguay  round,  the  United  States 
must  demonstrate  a  commitment  to 
strengthening  OATT  as  a  pillar  of 
world  trade.  In  cooperation  with  our 
trading  partners,  we  will  seek  to  make 
GATT  a  more  responsive  forum  for 
the  resolution  of  trade  disputes. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  provi- 
sions which  seek  to  strengthen  and 
promote  more  open  trade  in  services 
around  the  world.  U.S.  services  trade  is 
substantial— approximately  $90  billion 
in  two-way  trade— and  an  area  in 
which  the  United  States  has  tradition- 
ally run  a  surplus.  However,  that 
trend  is  shifting.  For  the  first  time 
since  1979,  our  worldwide  surplus  in 
services  trade  is  in  decline.  We  have 
seen  a  historical  shift  in  services  trade 
with  Japan.  In  the  period  between 
1985  and  1986,  we  went  from  a  surplus 
in  services  of  $1.1  billion  to  a  deficit  of 
$1.8  billion,  a  rather  staggering  tiunia- 
round. 

I  strongly  support  the  inclusion  of 
services  in  the  new  GATT  round. 
While  overall  trade  in  services  is  much 
smaller  than  trade  in  manufactured 
goods,  the  United  States  has  an  impor- 
tant interest  in  enhancing  the  interna- 
tional environment  for  trade  in  serv- 
ices. GATT  was  created  to  deal  with 
trade  in  merchandise,  and  has  played 
an  important  role  in  reducing  tariff 
rates  to  facilitate  free  trade  in  manu- 
factured goods.  However,  in  the  area 
of  services  and  direct  investment, 
there  are  many  nontariff  barriers  in- 
hibiting expanded  trade.  There  is  gen- 
eral support  sonong  member  nations 
that  GATT  would  provide  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  addressing  these  issues. 

Consistent  with  my  concern  over 
barriers  in  services,  I  plan  to  offer  two 
amendments  to  this  bill.  These  amend- 
ments are  Intended  to  remove  barriers 
which  frustrate  the  ability  of  U.S. 
service  industries  to  compete  in  the 
international  marketplace— specifical- 
ly in  the  areas  of  design,  construction 
and  engineering  services,  and  in  the 
carriage  of  automobiles  to  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  alone  will  not  solve  oiu- 
trade  problei^s.  While  it  is  an  impor- 
tant starting  point,  we  must  continue 
to  focus  on  the  macroeconomlc  causes 
of  our  trade  crisis:  our  massive  Federal 
budget  deficit,  growth  rate  differen- 
tials among  the  industrialized  democ- 
racies, and  the  Third  World  debt 
crisis.  We  must  continue  to  cooperate 
with  oiur  trading  partners  to  address 
these  fundamental  issues  which  pose  a 
severe  threat  to  the  stability  of  the 
international  trading  system.  In  debat- 
ing this  legislation,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  initiatives  which 
may  undermine  our  efforts  in  these 
important  areas. 


AMxiiDiaiiT  HO.  ato 


(Purpose:   To   require   the   United   States 
Trade  RepreaentatlTe  to  initiate  an  Inve*- 
tigation  of  unfair  trade  barilers  main- 
tained by  Japan  against  United  States 
oonstruction  aervioes) 
Mr.  BfURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  time  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk,  which  I  imderstand  has  been 
cleared  by  both  sides,  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi]  for  himself  and  Mr.  DaCoiiciin,  Mr. 
Eixnfz.  Mr.  McCAnt,  Mr.  Shklbt.  Mr. 
Wn.soH.  Mr.  Dahfobth,  Mr.  Sracisa.  Mr. 
RooKAK,  and  Mr.  D'Amato,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  320. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  subtiUe  A  of  UUe  lU  of  the 
bill,  add  the  following: 

SBC    .  INVBSnCATION  OF  BARRIERS  IN  JAPAN  TO 
CERTAIN  UNITED  STATES  SERVICES. 

The  United  SUtes  Trade  Representative 
shall  Immediately  Initiate  an  investigation 
xmder  section  302  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
regarding  those  acts,  policies,  and  practices 
of  the  Government  of  Japan,  and  of  entitles 
owned,  financed,  or  otherwise  controlled  by 
the  Government  of  Japan,  that  are  barriers 
in  Japan  to  the  offering  or  performance  by 
United  States  persons  of  architectural  engi- 
neering, construction,  and  consulting  serv- 
ices in  Japan. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  J 
am  very  pleased  to  be  joined  by  rjay 
colleagues.  Senator  DeCokcihi,  S^tia- 
tor  HxiNZ,  Senator  McCaih,  Senator 
Shelby.  Senator  Wilson,  Senator 
Damtosth.  Senator  Specter,  Senator 
RuDMAN,  and  Senator  D'Amato,  In  pro- 
posing an  amendment  directing  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  to  begin  a 
section  302  investigation  against  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  participation  in  the  Japa- 
nese market  for  design,  engineering, 
architecture,  and  construction  serv- 
ices. 

It  has  been  over  1V4  years  since  the 
United  States  began  negotiations  with 
Japan  for  opportunities  to  participate 
in  the  construction  of  the  $8  billion 
Vantuii  International  Airport  and 
future  major  public  worlcs  projects  in 
Japan  estimated  to  exceed  $81  billion 
over  the  coming  decade. 

In  evalxiating  the  progress  we  have 
made  thus  far,  the  short  answer  is 
that  we  are  nowhere.  In  fact,  recent 
events  indicate  that  we  will  not  see  an 
acceptable  resolution  of  this  issue 
unless  Congress  takes  firm  action  now. 

While  the  Kansai  International  Air- 
port Co.,  has  awarded  over  $1  billion 
in  contracts  to  Japanese  firms.  United 
States  firms  have  only  been  successful 
In  winning  small  contracts  for  critical 
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equipment  which  is  only  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  and  a  small 
consulting  contract  worth  approxi- 
mately $200,000. 

The  lack  of  progress  is  not  because 
n.S.  firms  are  not  competitive.  Be- 
tween 1980  and  1986,  UJS.  finos  won 
over  $250  bUllon  in  construction  con- 
tracts worldwide.  It  is  readily  acknowl- 
edged that  United  States  firms  have 
much  more  experience  than  their  Jap- 
anese counterparts  in  building  airports 
on  the  scale  of  Kansal  and  that  their 
services  and  equipment  at  140  yen  to 
the  dollar  are  more  competitive  than 
local  costs. 

Nor  is  lack  of  procress  due  to 
apathy.  As  USTR  Clayton  Yeutter  in- 
dicated in  a  letter  to  me: 

U.S.  firms  have  shown  tremendous  inter- 
est in  the  project .  .  .  some  have  been  trying 
for  at  least  five  years  to  bid  on  the  project, 
but  consistently  have  been  denied  opportu- 
nities and  have  been  discouraged  from  ap- 
plying .  .  .  such  ext>eriences  plus  the  uiti- 
toniga  statements  of  Kiac  officials  may 
have  persuaded  many  American  firms  that 
registering  was  not  worth  the  effort. 

Bfr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
we  are  not  Japan  bashing. 

Japanese  officials  in  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation.  Ministry  of  Construc- 
tion and  the  airport  company  insist 
that  the  lack  of  measurable  progress  is 
due  to  foreign  firms'  inability  to  un- 
derstand the  Japanese  bidding  system. 
However,  the  situation  is  quite  the  op- 
posite. United  States  firms  realize  that 
the  bidding  system  is  intrinsically  dis- 
criminatory and  unless  modifications 
in  it  are  made  they  have  little  chance 
of  succeeding  in  a  bid.  no  matter  what 
the  Government  of  Japan  promises. 

To  quote  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  July  11.  1987  edition  of  the  FAR 
Eastern  Economic  Review: 

Japanese  construction  companies  do  not 
compete  with  each  other  for  work— they  col- 
lude and  conspire,  in  closed-off  rooms  ...  in 
English,  this  Is  called  "bld-rigglng";  in  Japa- 
nese, dango.  .  .  .  This  is  the  system  which 
Japan's  construction  majors  in  general,  and 
the  managers  of  the  airport  company  in 
particular  claim  foreign  governments  and 
construction  companies  "do  not  under- 
stand." in  fact,  they  understood  It  so  well  it 
was  scrapped  decades  ago  in  favor  of  a 
system  of  tendering  which  recognised  com- 
petitive advantage  and  guaranteed  cost  con- 
troL 

In  contrast  to  United  States  firms 
inability  to  penetrate  the  Japanese 
mai^et,  Japanese  firms  have  been  ex- 
tremely successful  in  the  United  ' 
States.  Latest  figures  from  Engineer- 
ing News  Record  indicate  that  Japa- 
nese construction  firms  did  2.2  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  business  in  the 
United  States  last  year— including  fed- 
erally funded  public  works  projects. 
This  is  a  30  percent  increase  over  1985. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this.  In 
fact  an  Osaka-based  firm,  KonOike. 
recently  was  the  second  lowest  bidder 
on  a  major  military  construction 
project  in  my  State.  Alaska.  However, 
if  we  are  to  prevent  the  U.S.  construc- 


tion industry  from  finding  itself  in  the 
same  situation  as  our  machine  tool, 
automobile,  and  semiconductor  indus- 
tries, we  must  insure  that  they  are 
able  to  make  up  losses  in  domestic 
market  share  by  seeking  opportunities 
in  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  simply  asking 
for  reciprocity,  the  same  access  to  for- 
eign markets  as  those  markets  enjoy 
or  those  countries  enjoy  in  the  mar- 
kets that  are  open  in  the  United 
States. 

In  April  of  this  year.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Bruce  Smart  pre- 
sented a  proposal  to  the  president  of 
the  Kansai  International  Airport  Co. 
outlining  proposed  changes  in  the  bid- 
ding system  to  make  it  more  open  and 
transparent.  In  the  letter  accompany- 
ing the  proposed  changes  Under  Secre- 
tary Smart  wrote: 

We  need  to  show  our  indtistry  and  Con- 
gress that  Kiac  is  malcing  serious  efforts  to 
purchase  U.S.  products  and  services.  Our  in- 
dustry, along  with  the  VS.  Congress,  wlU 
Judge  the  openness  of  ECansai  on  the 
amount  of  sales  and  on  Implemented 
changes  to  the  designated  bid  and  tender 
system.  I  believe  that  real  progress  on  this 
issue  will  center  on  implemenUtion  of  these 
proposals. 

In  a  June  16  letter  to  Under  Secre- 
tary Smart,  President  Takeuchl  reject- 
ed all  of  the  proposed  changes,  assert- 
ed that  the  current  bidding  system  Is 
open  and  insisted  the  requested 
changes  were  unnecessary. 

I  would  like  to  read  for  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Takeuchl's  response: 

Dkar  Mk.  Smart:  I  am  writing  this  letter 
In  response  to  your  letter  of  April  21,  1987 
which  you  handed  me  at  our  meeting  in 
Tokyo  on  April  24. 

I  have  expressed  our  policy  on  foreign 
participation  in  the  Kansai  International 
Airport  project  in  the  past.  I  also  explained 
my  sUtement  of  April  24,  1988.  "Participa- 
tion of  foreign  companies  in  the  Kansai 
International  Airport  project."  which  was  in 
line  with  what  has  been  expressed  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  in  our  meeting  on  April  24.  1, 
therefore,  hope  you  fully  understand  our 
policy.  However.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
our  point  of  view  in  response  to  the  "pro- 
posed changes  to  the  Japanese  bid  and 
tender  system"  in  your  letter,  in  the  at- 
tached. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  could  pass 
our  policy  on  to  the  people  concerned  In 
your  department. 
Sincerely, 

YosHio  Takkucri, 

President 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  if  you 
imderstood  what  the  Japanese  policy 
as  expressed  in  that  letter  was.  but  I 
have  read  it  time  and  time  again  and  I 
certainly  do  not. 

The  ain>ort  company's  response  Is 
extremely  disappointing  and  prompted 
the  following  reply  from  Under  Secre- 
tary Smart: 

Our  intention  was  to  indicate  how  the  cur- 
rent system  could  be  made  more  transpar- 
ent and  less  discriminatory,  In  keeping  with 
the  Prime  Minister's  commitment.  The 
choice  of  specific  measures  is  clearly  yoius. 


but  your  unwillingness  to  consider  adopting 
any  of  our  proposals  Is  not  helpful. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  at  an  impasse, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  see  progress,  we 
must  use  the  leverage  that  we  have, 
and  that  leverage  is  the  open  market 
of  the  United  States.  The  amendment 
we  are  proposing  Is  Intended  to  do  just 
that.  It  calls  for  the  administration  to 
begin  a  formal  investigation  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Trade  Act  into  barriers 
to  United  States  participation  in  the 
Japanese  market  for  design  engineer- 
ing, construction,  and  architecture 
services. 

Section  302  calls  for  USTR  to  review 
allegations  of  an  unfair  trade  practice 
and  recommend  to  the  President  what 
action,  if  any,  should  t)e  taken  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  under  section  301. 

If  a  302  investigation  results  In  a  de- 
cision to  pursue  a  301  case,  current  law 
establishes  a  1-yesu-  timetable  for  con- 
sultations with  Japan  for  removal  of 
the  barriers.  At  the  end  of  1  year. 
USTR  would  review  success  of  the  ne- 
gotiations and  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  whether  retalia- 
tion is  in  order. 

This  amendment  does  not  limit  the 
President's  discretion.  It  is  intended  to 
establish  a  timetable  for  negotiations, 
putting  pressure  on  Japan  to  take 
meaningful  action  to  open  up  the 
project. 

The  airport  company  is  now  solicit- 
ing bids  for  phase-2  of  the  project. 
Companies  similar  to  KIAC  are  being 
formed  by  the  Japanese  Government 
to  oversee  other  major  projects. 
Timing  Is  critl^.  Without  the  threat 
of  possible  ret*Iation.  Japan  will  con- 
tinue to  stall  and  our  only  chance  of 
participating  iiVKansai  will  be  in  the 
ribbon  cutting  cel-emony. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  the  ad- 
ministration over  the  past  18  months 
in  our  negotiations  with  Japan.  And  I 
am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone  and  Japa- 
nese Embassy  In  Washington  have  at- 
tempted in  every  regard  to  be  respon- 
sive to  our  concerns.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  just  have  had  no  favorable 
encouragement  from  the  Kansai  Inter- 
national Airport  Co.,  the  Japanese 
construction  industry,  of  the  Minis- 
tries responsible  for  implementing  the 
Prime  Minister's  commitment.  We  can 
only  conclude  that  American  partici- 
pation is  not  welcome  in  this  project. 

Kansai,  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
test  case  for  opening  up  future  multi- 
billion  dollar  projects  to  foreign  com- 
petition. I  might  add  that  a  significant 
part  of  Prime  Minister  Nakasone's 
package  to  stimulate  Japan's  economy 
consists  of  public  works  projects.  I 
have  already  identified  that  that 
figure  is  in  excess  of  $60  billion.  If 
these  projects  are  to  have  an  impact  in 
reducing  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
United  States  firms  must  be  given  a 
fair  chance  to  participate  In  those 


projects.  This  provision  was  included 
in  HJl.  3  and  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  Associated  General  Contractors 
and  the  National  Constructors  Asso- 
ciation. These  organizations  repre- 
sents a  significant  portion  of  the  U.S. 
construction  indvistry.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  from  the  Par  Eastern  Economic 
Review  and  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  Kansai  International  Airport 
Co.,  Mr.  Yoshlo  Takeuchl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tin  Tightest  of  Closed  Shops  Smx 
Prospers .  .  . 


(By  Bruce  Roscoe) 
Japan's  gangster-infested  construction  In- 
dustry some  10%  of  the  nation's  workforce, 
takes  an  aimual  investment  of  around  20% 
of  ONP— and  is  the  closed  shop  which  prob- 
ably wlU  be  the  last  to  accept  foreign  com- 
petition on  home  turf,  despite  the  billions  of 
dollars-worth  of  overseas  projects  awarded 
each  year  to  Japanese  construction  compa- 
nies. 

Japanese  construction  companies  do  not 
compete  with  each  other  for  work— they  col- 
lude and  conspire,  In  closed  off  rooms  in  res- 
taurants where  a  prime  contractor  parcels 
out  pieces  of  a  project  to  general  contrac- 
tors In  return  for  cash  and  gifts  before  the 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  commence. 

General  contractors  then  reserve  rooms  at 
lesser  restaurants.  Their  guests  are  subcon- 
tractors, who  must  produce  enough  cash  to 
be  certain  of  wirming  a  piece  of  the  smaller 
pie.  In  English,  this  is  called  "bld-rigglng", 
in  Japanese,  dango.  The  difference  is  that 
in  Japan,  nobody  apologises  for  it. 

This  is  the  system  which  Japan's  con- 
struction majors  in  general,  and  the  manag- 
ers of  the  airport  company  for  the  new 
Osaka  international  airport  in  particular, 
claim  foreign  governments  and  construction 
companies  "do  not  understand."  In  fact, 
they  understood  it  so  well.  It  was  scrapped 
decades  ago  In  favour  of  a  ssrstem  of  tender- 
ing which  recognised  competitive  advantage 
and  guaranteed  cost  control. 

Overseas,  big  Japanese  construction  com- 
panies have  been  able  to  short-circuit  ten- 
dering in  many  cases  auid  re-introduce  their 
own  dango-dlnner  procedure,  by  financing 
an  entire  project,  or  by  buying  the  Job. 

At  home,  the  system  ensures  that  most  of 
the  nation's  520,000  contractors  will  usuaUy 
have  some  work.  Were  bidding  introduced 
tomorrow,  the  industry  would  be  in  the 
throes  of  a  colossal  shakeout,  creating  a 
wave  of  mergers  and  acquisitions,  and  forc- 
ing many  tiny  operators  into  bankruptcy. 

Police  estimate  that  as  many  as  1.000  con- 
struction firms  are  under  the  control,  or  at 
least  Indirect  Influence,  of  gangster  syndi- 
cates: and  official  police  flgtires  show  that 
nearly  50%  of  all  corruption  cases— mainly 
bribery— ImpUcatlng  national  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials  are  Ued  to  the  construc- 
tion Industry. 

No  international  trade  forums  or  proce- 
duies.^leal  with  construction— unlike  trade 
In  manufactured  or  other  products,  which 
can  be  addressed  by  Oatt.  So  foreign  con- 
struction companies  wanting  to  particit>ate 
In  Japanese  projects  must  rely  on  their  gov- 
emmenU  to  negotiate  bilateral  deals. 

The  UJS.  is  attemptlong  to  persuade  the 
new  Osaka  airport  company  to  accept  0,8. 


contractors'  bids  for  some  of  the*4  trillion 
(D.S.  $8  billion)  project,  but  has  no  success 
of  note.  But  before  foreign  companies  can- 
participate,  they  must  be  licensed  in  Japan, 
and,  after  a  wait  of  some  years  after  appli- 
cation, only  two  (both  U.S.)  contractors 
have  received  licenses.  Once  licensed,  for- 
eign contractors  in  any  event  could  not  op- 
erate without  the  cooperation  of  local  sub- 
contractors, and  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  that  internal  industry  presstire 
would  thwart  such  cooperation. 

The  Osaka  airport  project  Is  Important 
not  Just  for  Its  size.  Major  American  con- 
tractors have  much  more  experience  than 
their  Japanese  counterparts  in  building  air- 
ports on  the  scale  of  that  proposed  for 
Osaka.  Moreover,  their  services  and  equip- 
ment of  U.S.  $1:  ¥140  are  bound  to  be  more 
competitive  than  local  costs. 

If  the  Osaka  project  as  a  test  case  falls  in 
opening  up  multl-bllllon-dollar  projects  to 
outside  competition,  foreign  companies 
stand  to  miss  out  on  even  bigger  projects. 
Ten  times  the  value  of  this  airport  is  a 
string  of  11  projects  proposed  for  Tokyo 
Bay  redevelopment.  Some  of  these  may  not 
get  off  the  ground,  but  the  dire  shortage  of 
Tokyo  office  space  will  probably  assure  that 
most  do. 

Land  is  coming  available  from  sales  by  the 
former  Japan  National  Railways  and  land- 
fill projects  in  the  bay.  Officially  under  way 
from  1  April,  the  projects  are  sanctioned  by 
the  construction  minister  and  mayor  of 
Tokyo,  and  won  political  approval  for  their 
prospect  of  giving  a  big  boost  to  domestic 
demand. 

The  demand  for  office  space  alone  may 
make  most  of  the  projects  self-financing,  as 
commercial  tenants  wUl  book  in  advance 
and  pay  several  months— If  not  years— rent 
to  secure  space.  This  money  can  finance 
most  and  in  some  cases  all  of  the  construc- 
tion costs,  just  as  a  new  department  store  fi- 
nances itself  by  demanding  up-front  money 
from  the  many  private  stores  which  will  do 
business  under  the  retail  umbrella  of  a 
major  department  store's  name. 

The  121  projects,  as  documented  by  a  Jar- 
dine  Fleming  (Securities)  report,  are: 

Tokyo  SUtlon:  A  40-story  buUdlng  over 
80,000  m«,  which  would  become  Japan's  big- 
gest. Is  planned  to  replace  the  present  sta- 
tion, and  a  number  of  buildings  on  the  west 
side  of  the  sUtlon  are  to  be  redeveloped. 

Shldome  Freight  Yard:  200,000  m«  of  land 
near  Oinza,  to  be  used  for  office  and  other 
property  development. 

Kinshicho  station  area;  Also  a  freight 
yard,  the  44,000  m«  site  Is  now  being  covert- 
ed  into  shopping  and  office  blocks. 

Eblsu  Station  area:  Office  tower-blocks 
are  to  be  built  on  a  108,000-m«  area,  to  be 
vacated  by  Sapporo  Beer. 

No.  13  Polder  Teleport:  Office  and  cultur- 
al buildings  and  a  satellite  earth  sUtion  are 
to  go  up  on  a  983,000-m»  plot  of  reclaimed 
land. 

River  City  21:  Five  40-story  residential 
tower  blocks  planned  along  with  various 
office  complexes. 

Shibaura  Wharf:  Three  wharves  are  to  be 
scrapped,  and  more  land  reclaimed  to  pro- 
vide space  for  office  buildings. 

Haruml  Island:  The  Island  may  be  ex- 
tended by  200  m,  and  some  warehouse 
owners  and  industrial  operators  may  relo- 
cate their  facUiUes  to  provide  space  for 
office  buildings. 

Toyosu  Island:  A  planned  Island  of  1.9  mil- 
lion m«,  probably  for  office  space,  and  the 
biggest  of  the  redevolopment  projects. 

Haneda  Airport:  The  airport  is  being 
moved  to  a  newly  reclaimed  site,  vacating  a 
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30  million-m*  site  for  a  park,  and  ofttoe  and 
possibly  housing  complexes. 


KaHSAI  IjfTBUIATXOHAL 

Airport  Compamt  Iad., 
Otaka,  Japan.  June  5. 1»t7. 
Mr.  Bruce  Smart, 

The     Under    Secretary    for    International 

Trade,   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Smart  I  am  writing  this  letter 

in  response  to  your  letter  of  April  21,  1987 

which  you  handed  me  at  our  meeting  In 

Tokyo  on  April  24. 

I  have  expressed  our  policy  on  foreign 
participation  in  the  Kansai  International 
Airport  project  in  the  past.  I  also  explained 
by  statAnent  of  April  24,  1987,  "Participa- 
tion of  Foreign  Companies  In  the  Kansai 
International  Airport  Project",  which  was 
In  line  with  what  has  been  expressed  on  var- 
ious (xx»sions.  In  our  meeting  on  April  24. 1.  * 
therefore,  hope  you  fully  understand  our 
policy.  However,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
our  point  of  view.  In  response  to  the  "pro- 
posed changes  to  the  Japanese  bid  and 
tender  system"  In  yotur  letter,  in  the  at- 
tached. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  could  pass 
our  policy  on  to  the  people  concerned  in 
your  department. 

Yours  sincerely. 

YOSHIO  Takeuchi, 

President 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
first  of  all,  I  applaud  Chairman  Bkht- 
SKK  and  Senator  Danforth  for  their 
hard  work  on  this  bill.  They  have  the 
diligent  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  assisting  them.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league. Senator  Murkowski,  for  initi- 
ating this  amendment.  This  would 
direct  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
to  begin  a  section  302  investigation 
against  barriers  to  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  Japanese  construction, 
engineering,  and  architecture  markets. 
I  am  proud  to  Join  him  in  introducing 
this  legislation  because  it  is  crucial 
toward  curtaUing  a  $165  billion  U.S. 
trade  deficit  and  loss  of  American  Jobs. 
This  amendment  directly  suldresses 
blatantly  unfair  trade  barriers  prohib- 
iting United  States  Industry  from  even 
competing  with  the  Japanese. 

My  colleagues,  as  they  have  articu- 
lately stated  today  and  over  the  past 
year,  have  various  reasons  for  support- 
ing a  trade  bill.  One  reason  might  be 
to  give  the  President  more  authority 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements.  An- 
other reason  might  be  to  Increase  the 
U.S.  ability  to  export  more  effectively. 
Others  might  want  to  support  the 
GATT.  One  of  my  basic  contentions  is 
that  flagrant  business  practices  and 
significant  barriers  prohibit  the 
United  States  from  even  entering  the 
trade  game.  This  amendment  address- 
es unfair  trade. 

This  amendment  would  call  for  the 
administration  to  Ijegln  formal  Investi- 
gation under  section  302  of  the  Trade 
Act.  This  section  calls  for  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  review  allega- 
tions of  an  unfair  trade  practice  and 
recommend  what  action  the  President 
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should  pursue  to  exercise  his  proper 
authority  under  section  301. 

If  the  302  investigation  results  in  a 
decision  to  pursue  301,  current  law 
would  allow  1  year  for  consultations 
with  Japan  to  remove  these  barriers. 
If  at  the  end  of  these  negotiations  the 
Japanese  stUl  do  not  allow  competi- 
tion, the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative would  recommend  what  ap- 
propriate action  the  President  should 
initiate.  This  simply  applies  leverage 
on  the  Japanese  to  remove  unfair 
practices  by  way  of  a  strict  timetable. 
It  does  not  limit  Presidential  discre- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Japanese  abuse  of  Ameri- 
can trading  rights  and  why  this 
amendment  is  needed. 

The  Japanese  are  currently  building 
a  state-of-the-art  airport  facility  on  a 
manmade  island.  This  is  called  Kansai 
International  Airport  and  is  projected 
to  cost  almost  $7  billion.  By  mid-1986. 
U.S.  trade  policymakers  projected  that 
U.S.  companies  were  able  to  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Kansai  project.  D.S.  con- 
struction companies  say  they  have 
been  trying  to  participate  in  the 
Kansai  project  for  5  years.  Five  years 
and  $1.4  million  in  contracts  out  of  $7 
billion— this  seems  blatantly  unfair.  It 
would  seem  fair  to  ask,  "How  do  the 
Japanese  do  in  the  United  States 
marltet?" 

Kumagai  Gmnl  Co.,  for  example. 
Jumped  past  the  top  three  Japanese 
construction  companies  on  the 
strength  of  overseas  contracts.  Of 
their  total  business,  43  percent  was 
from  projects  in  the  United  States, 
Australia,  and  Great  Britain.  Included 
in  this  was  $574  million  in  U.S.  worlc; 
of  this  amount.  $336  million  was  for 
the  construction  and  renovation  of 
Ivaaxry  hotels  in  Hawaii,  and  $193  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  three 
high-rise  buildings  in  Manhattan.  This 
one  company  acquires  over  $574  mil- 
lion in  development  contracts  and  all 
United  States  companies  are  restricted 
to  $1.4  million  out  of  $7  billion  in 
Japan.  Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  are 
also  participating  in  public  worlds 
projects  in  JjOs  Angeles,  building  sky- 
scrapers in  Seattle,  and  erecting  apart- 
ments in  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  the  truly  outrageous 
part  of  this  discrimination  against  U.S. 
construction  firms  is  that  it  has  only 
Just  begun.  The  Kansai  Airport 
project  is  Just  one  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
huge  Japanese  public  works  projects 
scheduled  for  completion  by  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Let  me  list  a  few  more: 
Expansion  of  four  other  airports— $10 
billion:  a  bridge  and  timnel  project 
across  Tokyo  Bay— $7  billion;  an  ex- 
pansion of  Yokohama  projects— $11 
billion:  and  railway,  port,  and  bridge 
projects— $25  billion.  This  totals  $61 
billion,  including  the  Kansai  Airport 
project.  There  are  construction  com- 
panies In  Arizona  as  well  as  49  other 


States  that  would  be  happy  to  com- 
pete for  these  projects. 

An  impartial  and  open-minded  board 
of  Judges  hearing  these  trade  figures 
would  probably  conclude  that  Japan 
has  enjoyed  general  access  to  United 
States  markets  long  enough  without 
granting  equal  access  for  American 
goods  and  service.  If  Japan  would 
remove  trade  barriers.  United  States 
products  and  services  such  as  rice, 
beets,  oranges,  and  construction  serv- 
ices would  compete  in  the  Japanese 
markets. 

Markets  which  are  open  to  American 
goods  can  help  reduce  the  trade  imbal- 
ance in  America's  foreign  trade  deficit. 
This  will  not  be  accomplished  with  a 
trade  war  or  by  opening  up  only  the 
Japanese  market.  The  Japanese  are 
not  the  only  violators.  The  Koreans 
and  Taiwanese  are  also  beginning  to 
compete  in  the  United  States  for  con- 
struction projects,  yet  close  their  mar- 
kets. This  will  remain  as  a  flash  point 
In  bilateral  relations  with  the  Japa- 
nese and  other  trading  partners.  More- 
over, added  efficiency,  competitive- 
ness, and  hard  work  are  essential  for 
Americans  to  compete.  The  United 
States  is  finding  itself  in  a  quickly 
changing  world  economy  with  a  host 
of  strong  partners. 

The  United  States  will  do  well  In 
competition  with  anybody,  but  it  must 
be  open  and  fair  competition.  So  far, 
the  Japanese  are  not  willing  to  let  this 
take  place.  This  amendment  helps 
Americans  get  a  fair  shake  at  Japa- 
nese markets. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  this  has  been  cleared  with 
Senator  Bentsen  and  the  minority 
manager. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  the  work  he  has  done 
on  this.  I  support  his  amendment,  and 
the  ranking  member  on  the  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Senator  Packwood,  supports 
it. 

In  effect,  American  firms  have  been 
shut  out  of  participation  on  that  con- 
tract and  what  IJUle  has  been  given 
has  been  given  in  a  very  minimal  way 
and  in  a  grudging  manner.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  scenario  is  much  too  typi- 
cal of  what  we  have  seen  by  the  Japa- 
nese in  Japan  as  far  as  American  engi- 
neering firms  operating  there.  Al- 
though Japanese  firms  operate  freely 
in  this  country,  the  American  firms  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  freedom  to  oper- 
ate there. 

This  amendment  only  requires  that 
the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive conduct  an  investigation  of  Japa- 
nese barriers  to  United  States  partici- 
pation in  Japanese  construction 
projects.    It    compels    no    retaliation 
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unless  action  is  justified  by  the  results 
of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate 
should  support  the  amendment.  It  has 
been  cleared  by  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  ranking  member. 

Ui.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
this  has  been  cleared  with  the  minori- 
ty. It  is  a  step  forward  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject.  Senator  Murkowski, 
for  a  long  time,  has  taken  the  lead  In 
the  Senate  in  addressing  this  most  ob- 
vious case  of  an  imfalr  practice  by 
Japan.  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  leadership  and  reiterate 
that  this  is  acceptable  to  the  minority. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  Senator  Bentsen  and  Senator 
Danforth  for  those  remarks. 

Before  I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  again,  I  want  to  reiterate 
the  cooperation  that  we  have  had 
from  the  Japanese  Embassy  here  in 
Washington  and  the  assurances  that 
we  have  had  from  Prime  Minister  Na- 
kasone  and  members  of  his  Cabinet. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  have  Just  not 
received  any  consideration  on  this 
project.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  responsi- 
ble procedure  to  initiate  our  Intentions 
with  regard  to  simply  the  matter  of 
fair  play  in  our  markets,  as  evidenced 
by  the  2  billion  dollars'  worth  of  con- 
struction being  done  in  the  United 
States  today  by  Japanese  contractors, 
which  is  a  point  of  fact,  and  we  have 
virtually  zero  to  show  for  our  partici- 
pation in  construction  in  Japan.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  limited  to  two  store- 
fronts of  Mrs.  Field's  Cookies.  So  that 
gives  you  some  idea  of  the  ability  to 
penetrate  Japanese  construction  mar- 
kets. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  320)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEIfDMEirT  HO.  331 

(Purpose:  To  Expand  The  Coverage  Of  The 

Countervailing  Duty  Law  With  Respect 

To  International  Consortia) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Danforth  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  for  himself  and  h4r.  Dartorth  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  321. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  234,  after  line  11,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

-SEC  SM.  EXPANDED  COVERAGE  OF  INTERNATION- 
AL CONSORTIA  UNDER  THE  COITNTER- 
VAILING  DUTY  LAW. 

"Paragraph  (a)  of  section  701  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause:  'For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  if  the 
members  (or  other  participating  entitles)  of 
an  International  consortium  that  is  engaged 
In  the  production  of  a  class  or  kind  of  mer- 
chandise subject  to  a  countervailing  duty  in- 
vestigation receive  subsidies  from  their  re- 
spective home  countries  to  assist,  permit,  or 
otherwise  enable  their  participation  in  that 
consortium  through  production  or  manufac- 
turing operations  in  their  respective  home 
countries,  then  the  swlmlnlstering  authority 
shall  cumulate  all  such  subsidies,  as  well  as 
subsidies  provided  directly  to  the  interna- 
tional consortltmi,  in  determining  any  coun- 
tervailing duty  upon  such  merchandise.'  " 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  clarify  ex- 
isting law  with  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  countervailing  duty  law  to 
cases  involving  international  consorti- 
um. Cvurent  law  does  not  expressly  ad- 
dress the  question  of  whether  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  as  the  admin- 
istering authority  of  the  countervail- 
ing duty  law,  may  investigate  the  pro- 
visions of  subsidies  by  more  than  one 
foreign  government  on  behalf  of  an 
international  consortium  whose  end 
product  is  the  subject  of  a  countervail- 
ing duty  petition. 

The  amendment  gives  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  the  explicit  au- 
thority to  investigate  subsidies  provid- 
ed at  each  stage  of  the  production 
process  by  all  participating  countries 
in  an  International  consortium,  and  to 
cimiulate  the  amoiuits  of  subsidies 
from  all  such  countries  in  determining 
the  countervailing  duty  appliable  to 
the  end  product  under  investigation. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  let  slip  through 
the  craclES  an  unfair  trade  practice 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  signifi- 
cant in  international  trade.  In  Wash- 
ington State,  we  Icnow  first  hand  how 
significant  it  can  be  when  an  interna- 
tional consortium,  like  Airbus,  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  benefit  from 
subsidies  from  several  foreign  govern- 
ments. To  our  State,  perpetuation  of 
such  an  unfair  trade  practice  means 
lost  markets  and  lost  Jobs.  To  coimter- 
act  the  growth  of  cases  in  which  for- 
eign governments  seek  to  cooperative- 
ly provide  subsidized  assistance  to 
international  production  and  market- 
ing ventures  both  within  and  beyond 
traditional  customs  luilon  frameworlEs, 
the  countervailing  duty  remedy  should 
be  explicitly  available  to  UJS.  indus- 


tries confronted  by  such  multicountry 
subsidization. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  object  to  the 
substance  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
Danforth.  We  have  discussed  it  at 
length  with  the  staff  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  Senator  Bentsen  and  it 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  As  I  said,  the  administration  is 
not  in  opposition  to  it.  The  adminis- 
tration has  Indicated  that  it  is  all  right 
with  them. 

The  amendment  is  simply  to  clarify 
the  law  as  it  presently  exists  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  dealing 
with  international  consortia. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
simply  states  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  considering  internation- 
al consortia  for  coiuitervailing  duty 
purposes  imder  the  existing  law,  is  en- 
titled to  combine  the  various  nations. 
This  is  a  new  and  sophisticated  tactic 
that  has  been  used,  particularly  in  the 
airline  industry,  by  a  number  of  coiui- 
tries  to  add  their  duties  and  yet  not 
have  them  counted. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Danforth 
for  his  assistance  and  help  with  this. 
As  I  say,  it  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  chairman. 
Senator  Bentsen,  if  we  might  proceed 
with  this  now.  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
at  any  time. 

(Mr.  DIXON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  their  coauthorship 
and  their  work  on  this  amendment. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  a  timely 
point  to  make  this  concern  stated: 
that  when  you  are  dealing  with  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  laws, 
you  are  dealing  with  a  very  complex 
set  of  laws,  not  unlike  our  tax  laws. 
And  when  you  do  that,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  give  full  consideration 
to  Ije  sure  that  we  are  not  violating 
some  GATT  law. 

So  in  the  Finance  Committee 
markup,  the  committee  worked  hard 
to  confine  its  amendments  to  those 
laws  to  provisions  that  had  a  consen- 
sus support  and  that  we  were  certain 
did  not  do  violence  to  the  law  as  a 
whole  or  to  the  GAIT.  Special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  amendments  that 
would  improve  and  strengthen  the  law 
by  giving  the  Government  the  tools  to 
prevent  circiunvention  of  dumping  and 
countervailing  duty  relief. 

The  committee  worked  very  closely 
with  the  administration  in  that  effort. 
I  think  the  full  Senate  ought  to  take 
the  same  kind  of  approach  when  we 
are  amending  these  laws.  So,  in  pre- 
paring for  floor  action  on  S.  490,  we 
have  encouraged  sponsors  of  potential 
amendments  to  work  out  any  differ- 


ences they  can  with  other  Members,  or 
with  the  administration.  When  those 
differences  have  been  resolved  and  we 
are  sure  that  the  amendment  is  con- 
sistent with  the  OATT  and  enjojrs 
broad  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  then  and  only  then  the  Senate 
ought  to  give  its  approval. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Senator 
Adams'  amendment  and  Senator  Dan- 
forth's  amendment  meets  that  Idnd 
of  a  test.  It  has  been  discussed  with 
the  administration  and  others  who 
might  be  interested.  I  luiow  of  no  op- 
positon  to  it.  It  is  a  useful  clarification 
of  the  law  and  I  strongly  support  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  Senator's 
amendment  is  acceptable  on  this  side. 
There  Is  no  opposition  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
tliere  any  further  debate  on  this 
amendment?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  321)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BEa^TSEN.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  POR  1  s  mirUTES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter]  is  preparing  an  amend- 
ment and  will  probably  be  ready  to 
call  it  up,  I  understand,  within  15  min- 
utes. Rather  than  proceeding  further 
in  a  quonun  call,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  15  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:16  p.m.,  recessed  until  7:31 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  caUed  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Dixon).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  portions  of  the  trade 
bill.  I  do  not  agree  with  aU  its  provi- 
sions, but  I  must  say  this  bill  has 
much  in  it  that  is  very  good.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  important  improve- 
ments in  the  trade  laws,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  our  response  to 
unfair  trading  practices  of  our  trading 
partners. 
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In  drafting  this  legislation  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  we  made  a  sincere 
effort  to  respect  the  rules  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
In  other  words.  QATT.  We  will  hear 
the  term  OATT  bandied  about  here. 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  That  is  an  international  trad- 
ing agreement,  and  we  support  an 
international  trading  system.  In  our 
seal  to  get  tough  with  some  folks  we 
feel  have  not  been  plajrlng  by  the 
rules,  we  certainly  cannot  ignore  the 
rule  ourselves.  Thus  in  crafting  this 
trade  bill,  we  had  to  walk  this  narrow 
line  between  getting  tough  with  those 
trading  partners  we  feel  have  been  of- 
fensive and  yet  at  the  same  time  stick- 
ing to  the  OATT.  Senator  Bsirrsof, 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  developing 
the  compromises  that  are  embodied  in 
the  legislation. 

Now.  what  are  the  good  features  of 
this  bill?  First,  the  bill  extends  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  negotiate 
trade  agreements  imtil  January  3. 
1994 — 6  years.  This  is  the  so-called 
fast-track  procedure.  What  it  means  is 
that  the  current  fast-track  procedure 
for  approving  trade  agreements,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  our  rep- 
resentatives at  the  trade  negotiations 
any  credibility,  has  been  preserved  and 
extended  for  6  more  years.  There  are 
procedures  for  revoldng  this  so-caUed 
fast  track. 

What  is  fast  track?  Fast  track  means 
that  when  a  multinational  agreement 
has  been  reached  in  trade,  and  it 
comes  to  the  floor,  it  moves  on  a  fast 
^  track  with  certain  limitations  on  the 
days  of  debate  and  no  amendments. 
You  can  vote  the  bill  up  or  you  can 
vote  it  down,  but  it  cannot  be  a  Christ- 
mas tree  to  which  you  tack  on  protec- 
tion for  shoes  or  outbpard  motors  or 
steel  or  Jewelry  or  anything  else.  The 
only  way  we  can  ever  get  a  trade 
agreement,  a  multinational  trade 
agreement  through  this  Senate, 
through  this  Congress  Is  on  the  fast- 
track  procedure.  And  our  negotiating 
partners  at  an  international  confer- 
ence know  that.  They  are  not  going  to 
deal  with  us  unless  we  have  the  fast- 
track  procedure  embodied  in  the  legis- 
lation. When  they  go  to  those  negotia- 
tions they  will  make  concessions,  but 
they  are  not  going  to  make  a  conces- 
sion unless  they  know  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  it  is  up  or  down— not  somebody 
saying,  "Well,  they  gave  on  shoes.  Now 
we  will  make  them  give  some  more  on 
shoes;  we  will  put  in  a  tougher  provl- 

■i<Hl." 

None  of  that  is  permitted  under  the 
fast-track  provision.  One  of  the  key 
points  of  this  legislation  is  that  it  ex- 
tends the  fast-tnu^  procedure  for  6 
years. 

There  are  procedures  for  revoking  it 
if  the  President  does  not  consult  with 
the  QHigreas.  The  primary  gr^  of 


Senators  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  I  think  all  Senators,  is  that  the 
administration  will  not  come  and  talk 
with  us;  not  Just  this  administration, 
any  administration.  They  have  got  to 
meet  with  us  on  a  regular  schedule, 
and  if  they  do  not.  we  have  the  power 
to  revoke  the  fast  track.  I  hope  that 
will  not  occur. 

Now,  the  list  of  trade  negotiating  ob- 
jectives has  been  expanded  in  this  leg- 
islation. Amongst  those  that  are  in- 
cluded is  a  provision  I  have  been  advo- 
cating and  that  is  to  eliminate  foreign 
barriers  which  deny  equal  access  by 
n.S.  persons  to  foreign-developed  tech- 
nology. 

That  is  a  long  sentence.  What  does  it 
mean?  The  objective  of  this  is  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  U.S.  corpora- 
tions, U.S.  individuals,  have  the  same 
degree  of  access  to  basic  research  and 
development  and  technology  in  other 
nations  as  individuals  in  those  nations 
have  to  U.S.  technology.  Other  na- 
tions—notably Japan— have  derived 
much  of  their  competitive  strength 
through  the  commercial  application  of 
technology  which  has  been  derived 
from  our  country.  Technology  trans- 
fer, like  trade,  should  be  reciprocal 
and  mutually  beneficial.  If  they  can 
come  over  and  work  in  our  labs,  we 
have  got  to  be  able  to  work  in  their  na- 
tional labs. 

Now,  there  is  another  provision 
which  reinforces  this  notion  of  reci- 
procity, the  portion  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  telecommunications.  In  the  last 
Congress,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  said  if  Japan— it  is  pointed  at 
Japan— continues  to  refuse  to  let  our 
telecommunications  companies  sell 
their  products  in  Japan,  then  we 
should  not  let  them  sell  over  here. 
-  This  approach  has  been  expanded  in 
the  bill  before  us  so  it  includes  any 
country,  not  Just  Japan.  Any  coimtry 
which  unfairly  limits  the  access  of  our 
telecommvmications  companies  to  sell 
over  there  is  going  to  be  denied  access 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  way  it 
works.  The  President  has  3  years  to 
negotiate  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreements  to  open  trade  in  telecom- 
mtmlcations.  He  gets  together  with 
West  Germany,  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan, 
whoever  it  might  be.  He  can  negotiate 
with  them. 

If  they  want  to  sell  in  the  United 
States,  the  agreement  has  to  be  we 
have  got  to  be  able  to  sell  there.  Who 
can  argue  with  that?  It  is  straightfor- 
ward and  it  is  fair. 

This  bill  also  strengthens  the  section 
of  our  laws  dealing  with  imfair  trade, 
so-called  section  301.  We  will  hear  that 
term  a  lot.  Probably  the  terms  we  win 
hear  most  in  this  debate  will  be  sec- 
tion 301  and  section  201.  Those  are 
sections  of  the  trade  bill.  Section  301 
deals  with  imfair  trading  practices  by 
other  countries. 

This  bill  expands  the  list  of  action- 
able unfair  trading  iHvctioes  under 


section  301  and  makes  the  response  of 
our  President  mandatory  in  some  in- 
stances. We  tried  to  follow  the  Judi- 
cious advice  of  former  USTR  Robert 
Strauss,  who  said  Presidential  action 
should  be  a  "mandatory  but  not  com- 
pulsory." 

Now,  if  you  can  work  your  way 
around  that  one,  you  are  skillful- 
mandatory  but  not  compulsory.  We 
will  have  mandatory  action  under  301, 
in  cases  of  violations  of  trade  agree- 
ments but  only  after  we  have  at  least 
attempted  to  use  the  intemationl  trad- 
ing system  procedures  as  set  forth  in 
OATT,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  see  "tar- 
geting" added  to  the  list  of  unfair 
trade  practices.  It  is  important  to  do 
this,  because  foreign  industrial  target- 
ing practices  can  have  an  extremely 
injurious  Impact  on  American  manu- 
facturers. 

What  is  targeting?  It  is  where  a  for- 
eign government  seeks  to  develop  a 
particular  industry's  export  capabili- 
ties by  providing  a  competitive  advan- 
tage for  that  industry  in  the  homeland 
until  it  gets  strength  enough  to  go  out 
and  compete. 

Example:  Japan  wants  to  get  into 
the  machine  tool  industry.  What  do 
they  do?  They  protect  their  domestic 
machine  tool  market.  Others  cannot 
come  in  and  sell.  They  give  it  subsidies 
that  build  it  up,  and  pretty  soon  that 
Industry  is  ready  to  go  out  and  com- 
pete in  the  world.  They  have  the 
whole  domestic  market,  they  are 
strong,  and  out  they  go.  This  actually 
happened  in  the  machine  tool  business 
by  targeting.  They  came  into  the 
United  States  and  picked  off  our  ma- 
chine tool  companies.  It  is  now  labeled 
an  unfair  trading  practice. 

This  bill  contains  a  special  section 
on  protection  of  Intellectual  property 
rights,  which  I  introduced  as  a  sepa- 
rate bill  in  the  last  Congress.  What  are 
they?  BooIes,  phonograph  records,  or 
tapes.  They  are  formulas  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs  or  anything  in  the  realm  of 
ideas,  which  in  our  Nation  we  protect. 
We  protect  them  through  copyrights, 
patents,  or  trademarlES.  The  protection 
of  intellectuaJ  property  is  vital  to  the 
competitiveness  of  our  Nation.  Foreign 
barriers  on  investment  or  licensing 
and  the  like  seriously  Impede  the  abili- 
ty of  our  firms  to  operate  overseas 
which  rely  on  Intellectual  property 
protection. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  required  to  designate  a 
foreign  commercial  officer  in  the  for- 
eign country.  We  will  have  one  in  our 
various  embassies.  He  is  to  monitor 
and  report  on  the  status  of  intellectual 
property  protection  In  that  coimtry. 

For  example,  some  of  the  greatest 
abuses  have  come  from  Taiwan. 
Taiwan  will  take  a  copyrighted  book 
from  our  Nation  and  reprint  it.  They 


cannot  sell  it  here  because  we  have 
protection.  They  wlU  sell  it  in  Ceylon, 
Indonesia,  or  China.  They  do  that 
with  musical  tapes,  for  example. 

We  will  have  a  system  of  monitoring 
as  to  whether  they  have  implemented 
some  intellectual  property  protection 
and  Inform  our  companies  over  here, 
to  find  out  whether  they  are  going  to 
be  protected,  if  they  go  into  that  part 
of  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  Jobs.  I  and 
others  who  support  enlarging  the 
world  trading  system  believe  very 
strongly  that  from  increased  interna- 
tional trade  come  more  Jobs— more 
Jobs  for  Americans  and  more  Jobs  else- 
where. If  there  are  more  Jobs  else- 
where, that  means  they  have  the  ca- 
pacity and  the  finances  to  buy  our 
goods,  if  we  are  competitive. 

I  believe  that  we  must  support  an 
open  and  free  trading  system,  but  we 
also  have  to  support  our  workers  at 
home.  This  bill  makes  certain  that  if  a 
worker  in  this  country  loses  his  or  her 
Job  because  of  imports,  we  wlU  help 
them,  help  retrain  them.  We  will  train 
them  for  the  job  that  exist  in  this 
Nation.  Because  of  this  retraining  pro- 
vision. I  believe  it  will  have  an  amelio- 
ration of  the  pain  and  suffering  that 
come  when  imports  take  away  a  per; 
son's  Job. 

Also,  a  side  effect  will  be  to  lessen 
the  pressure  to  keep  dying,  noncom- 
petitive industries  alive  in  our  country 
by  throwing  up  protective  barriers 
around  them. 

In  summary,  there  are  some  very 
good  provisions  in  this  bill  which  will 
enhance  our  competitiveness  and  im- 
prove the  fairness  and  effectiveness  of 
the  international  trading  system. 

Now.  a  word  of  caution:  This  biU— 
Indeed,  any  responsible  trade  bill— 
cannot  solve  the  trade  deficit.  If  any- 
body thinks  it  is  three  cheers,  pass 
this  biU.  and  everything  is  going  to  be 
hunky-dory,  not  on  your  life. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  in 
preparation  for  this  bill,  we  held  hear- 
ings. We  had  92  witnesses  in  16  days. 
The  most  interesting  message  that 
came  from  the  witnesses  was  that  our 
current  trade  deficit  is  the  result  of  a 
multitude  of  factors  and  that  passing 
a  trade  bill  is  not  going  to  make  the 
trade  deficit  disappear.  The  most  sig- 
nificant factor  causing  the  trade  defi- 
cit is  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  That 
is  items  1  through  12,  and  everything 
comes  after  it  in  importance. 

There  are  other  things.  We  talked 
about  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Now, 
fortunately,  it  is  coming  down. 

The  Third  World  debt  crisis  is  im- 
portant. 

Each  of  these  other  factors  affect  it 
far  more  than  any  remedies  we  were 
able  to  put  into  this  bill.  As  an  indica- 
tion, we  have  not  passed  a  trade  bill.  I 
think  we  had  our  first  hearing  on  this 
bill  sometime  in  February.  We  have 
been  talking  about  it,  but  the  trade 


deficit,  as  many  speakers  have  pointed 
out,  is  coming  down.  Is  it  coming  down 
because  there  are  wonderful  things  in 
this  biU?  No:  it  is  coming  down  be- 
cause the  value  of  the  dollar  has  come 
down,  and  it  has  made  us  more  com- 
petitive. Plus,  we  have  increased  the 
productivity  of  this  Nation  in  a  host  of 
ways. 

Our  trade  deficit  is  beginning  to  im- 
prove. The  trade  is  going  to  help.  It  is 
going  to  make  a  difference,  not  a  total 
difference,  but  it  will  help. 

What  can  we  do  to  address  the 
unfair  trading  practices  of  our  trading 
partners,  practices  which  keep  our  do- 
mestic industries  from  being  able  to 
compete  abroad?  What  should  we  do 
to  identify  those  barriers?  We  will  do 
that  in  this  bill.  We  do  that  by  the 
changes  in  section  301  which  I  talked 
about  earlier. 

If  we  eliminate  all  those  unfair  trad- 
ing practices,  it  might  reduce  the  trade 
deficit  by— let  us  take  the  high 
figure— $20  billion.  Our  trade  deficit 
last  year  was  over  $160  billion.  So 
there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 

I  believe  we  have  to  continue  to 
allow  the  President  of  the  United 
States  some  flexibility  in  negotiating 
solutions  to  our  trade  problems.  We 
have  important  trading  relations  with 
a  number  of  nations,  and  we  do  not 
always  approve  of  their  political  and 
social  policies.  Commerce  between  na- 
tions is  one  way  of  assuring  that  even 
if  we  have  our  differences,  we  can 
peacefuUy  coexist.  We  cannot  man- 
date that  they  be  exactly  like  us.  This 
bill  attempts  it  in  some  areas,  and  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  raising 
the  status  of  trade  policy  and  discus- 
sions to  the  highest  level  of  the  ad- 
ministration. There  are  some  fea- 
tures—not in  the  Finance  Committee 
section,  but  other  portions  of  the  bill— 
which  will  try  to  change  the  adminis- 
trative setup  on  that.  I  believe  that 
the  USTR  needs  to  have  an  equal 
voice  with  other  Cabinet  officers,  but 
we  have  to  remember  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  key  man,  and  I  hope  you 
will  always  take  trade  into  consider- 
ation—not Just  for  this  President,  but 
for  whoever  succeeds  him.  Trade  has 
taken  a  new  status  with  this  adminis- 
tration, and  I  hope  that  is  continued. 

I  am  supporting  this  bill,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
problems  we  face  with  it.  some  of  the 
bad  features,  but  I  will  mention  a 
couple. 

First.  I  am  opposed  to  the  section 
giving  the  President  the  power  to 
impose  oil  import  fees  in  the  name  of 
national  security.  I  Intend  to  Join 
others  in  moving  to  strike  this  provi- 
sion at  the  appropriate  time. 

Second,  I  think  we  must  reinstate 
the  ability  of  the  President  to  take  na- 
tional economic  interests  into  consid- 
eration when  he  Is  deciding  to  grant 
Import  relief.  That  is  a  long  sentence. 


but  part  of  this  bill  deals  with  what  to 
do  when  imports  come  into  this  coun- 
try and  hurt  a  domestic  industry. 
These  are  occasions  when  the  exporter 
to  our  Nation,  the  foreign  country, 
does  not  have  any  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice. Nobody  is  suggesting  that.  But 
the  goods  are  coming  in;  and  the  way 
this  bill  is  written  in  another  section, 
201.  which  you  will  hear  a  lot  about,  it 
say  that  is  the  International  Trading 
Commission,  which  is  made  up  of 
Americans,  five  of  them— it  is  not  an 
international  group — if  they  decide 
that  some  relief  should  be  granted  to 
the  shoe  industry  or  the  machine  tool 
Industry  or  the  steel  industry,  the 
President  has  to  abide  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  group. 

They  decide  the  shoe  industry  has 
been  hurt,  and  therefore  the  President 
has  to  impose  a  50-percent  tariff. 

Under  this  bill  as  written  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  choice.  He  has  to  impose 
it.  His  only  escape  hatch  is  in  the 
name  of  national  security.  In  the 
name  of  national  security  he  cannot 
say  you  should  not  have  a  tariff  on 
shoes. 

So,  that  Mr.  President,  in  my  Judg- 
ment is  a  bad  provision. 

Previously,  the  President  could 
make  up  his  own  mind.  The  recom- 
mendation came  to  him  and  the  Presi- 
dent could  say,  "Well,  I  have  this  rec- 
ommendation. I  will  accept  half  of  it 
or  I  will  have  a  quarter  or  it,  or  I  will 
not  accept  any  of  it." 

I  believe  strongly  that  on  those  occa- 
sions the  President  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional economic  interests  should  be 
able  to  make  a  decision  that,  "Look,  if 
you  put  a  50-percent  tariff  on  shoes,  it 
is  destructive  to  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer in  this  country  and  that  tariff 
should  not  go  on;  therefore,  I  am  not 
going  to  put  it  on  in  the  name  of  na- 
tiohal  economic  interest." 

So  I  hope  we  can  change  that.  We 
will  make  an  attempt  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  fur- 
ther debate  on  this  bill  and  to  the 
eventual  passage  of  a  responsible  and 
constructive  trade  bill. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
nominations  that  are  cleared.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
if  the  following  calendar  order  num- 
bers are  cleared  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
on  the  Executive  Calendar.  Calendar 
Order  Nos.  227,  229.  and  231. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President;  I 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
discussed  the  matter  with  Senator 
Lkaht  as  to  the  inclusion  of  Calendar 
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No.  219,  Robert  P.  Kelly,  of  Pennsyl- 
viniA,  and  was  informed  that  it  had 
been  cleared  on  the  I>emocratic  side  of 
the  aisle  for  confirmation  this  evening. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Does  the  Senator  want 
the  Senate  to  act  on  that  nomination 
today?        

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  be  very  ap- 
preciative if  the  Senate  would  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  include 
that  number. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
following  nominations  on  the  ^ecu- 
tive  Calendar  Calendar  No.  219,'  Cal- 
endar No.  227.  Calendar  No.  231. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc,  adopted 
en  bloc,  the  motion  to  reconsider  en 
bloc  be  laid  on  the  table  and  that  the 
President  be  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominees  and  that  any 
statements  which  Senators  wish  to  be 
included  be  so  included  and  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

TBX  JUSIdAST 

Robert  F.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
United  SUtes  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 
National  Crksit  Umoir  AsMnnsTRATioN 
Roger  William  Jepsen,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board  for  the  term  of  six  yean 
expiring  August  2,  1993.  (Reappointment) 

FBlXaAL  HOMX  LOAH  BaHK  BOAKO 

M.  Danny  Wall,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  four  years  expiring 
June  30, 1991. 

IR  THX  BiAum  Coan 

The  foUowing  named  officer  for  appoint- 
moit  as  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
under  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  Section 
5043: 

To  be  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 

Lt.  Qen.  Alfred  M.  Gray.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 

ni  sxTPPOKT  or  thx  homoiatioii  or  m.  DAinrr 

WALL  TO  as  CRAIXMAR  OF  THB  rBOBUU.  HOMX 
LOAM  BAm  BOAaS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the 
nomination  of  M.  Daimy  Wall  to  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  President.  Danny  Wall  is  well 
known  to  members  of  the  UJ3.  Senate 
due  to  his  service  as  the  Republican 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. Mr.  Wall's  service  to  the  U.S. 
Soiate  has  been  marked  by  a  high 
degree  of  professionaUsm  and  biparti- 


sanship. His  technical  expertise  in  the 
financial  services  field  has  been  an  in- 
valuable resource  for  aU  Members  of 
the  n.S.  Congress. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
work  with  Danny  Wall  in  resolving  a 
number  of  banking  and  financial  serv- 
ices issues  which  were  of  particular 
concern  to  Hawaii.  Specifically,  Danny 
Wall  was  instrumental  In  resolving  a 
problem  with  the  application  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  requirements 
to  nonmember  banks  in  Hawaii  as  weU 
as  the  application  of  the  nonbank 
bank  rules  to  Hawaii  industrial  loan 
companies. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  is  vested  with  criti- 
cal financial  responsibilities  which 
demand  strong  leadership.  In  addition 
to  supervising  and  regulating  savings 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  oper- 
ates the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  [FSLIC]  and  di- 
rects the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System.  In  order  to  meet  these  respon- 
sibUitles,  the  Chairman  of  the  FHT.BB 
must  possess  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
legislative  process,  strong  management 
skills,  and  perhaps  most  critically  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
thrift  indiistry  in  this  country.  I  am 
confident  that  Danny  Wall  possesses 
these  important  characteristics.  I  be- 
lieve that  Danny  Wall,  If  confirmed  by 
the  U.S.  Senate,  will  discharge  these 
responsibilities  with  the  same  degree 
of  professionalism  that  has  distin- 
guished his  service  to  the  UJS.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan  is 
to  be  commended  for  submitting  this 
excellent  nomination  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  its  consideration.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  confirm  this  nomination 
of  M.  Danny  Wall  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  M.  Danny  Wall  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

As  I  said  in  the  confirmation  hearing 
a  little  over  a  week  ago.  that  fact 
prompts  mixed  emotions  for  me.  I  am 
delighted  that  Dan  Wall  has  t)een  se- 
lected to  assimie  this  important  and 
responsible  position.  His  selection  is 
Just  what  the  Bank  Board  needs  at 
this  time  in  its  history:  the  knowledge, 
experience,  and  ability  he  brings  to 
that  assignment  will  very  quickly  re- 
store confidence  in  the  Board  and 
enable  it  to  better  fulfill  its  important 
fuinctions  and  provide  the  needed  as- 
sistance to  a  very  dynamic,  evolving 
and  critical  element  of  the  Nation's  fi- 
nancial services  ssrstems. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, where  Dan  has  served,  in  one  ca- 
pacity or  another  since  Joining  me  in 
Washington  some  13  years  ago.  have 
all  recognized  his  abilities  and  unani- 


mously Joined  in  their  positive  recom- 
mendation of  his  confirmation.  There 
are  former  members  of  that  commit- 
tee and  of  this  body  who  wish  they 
could  vote  one  more  time  in  order  to 
add  their  own  voice  to  those  praising 
this  nomination.  Rarely.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  there  such  uniformly  positive 
praise  for  the  qualities  of  an  individual 
nominated  for  such  a  crucial  and  visi- 
ble position. 

B4r.  President.  I  am  indeed  very 
proud  to  have  had  a  man  of  Dan's  cali- 
ber be  associated  with  me  and  to  have 
been  my  "Right  Hand"  for  Banking 
Committee  issues  during  my  entire 
service  in  this  body,  and  especially 
during  the  6  years  I  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee. 

My  association  with  Dan  Wall,  and 
his  capable  and  lovely  wife,  Alvina, 
and  their  two  children.  Daniel  and 
Leigh,  predates  even  our  service  to- 
gether in  the  Senate.  When  I  was 
mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Dan  was  the 
director  of  the  Salt  Lake  Redevelop- 
ment Agency.  It  was  there  that  I  came 
to  know  of  his  extraordinary  abilities, 
and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  that  experi- 
ence, and  that  relationship,  that  I 
knew,  the  moment  I  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  In  1974,  that  Dan  Wall  was  one 
of  those  I  wanted  to  eagerly  pursue  as 
a  senior  member  of  my  Senate  staff. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  grown  person- 
ally close  to  Dan  and  his  family, 
beyond  the  very  satisfying  profession- 
al relationship.  We  have  become  good 
and  fast  friends,  and  have  shared 
many  experiences  together,  in  good 
times  and  in  bad.  So  I  am  pleased, 
from  a  very  personal  point  of  view,  to 
see  Dan  have  this  opportunity  to 
pursue  yet  another  phase  of  his  al- 
ready distinguished  career  of  public 
service,  and  to  be  given  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  previous  accomplishments 
as  reflected  by  this  nomination. 

As  I  indicated,  however,  my  emo- 
tions are  somewhat  mixed.  They  are 
mixed  because  I  have  come  to  rely  so 
heavily  on  Dan  Wall's  Judgment, 
advice,  and  help  over  the  years.  He  has 
been  there  to  do  the  groundwork  and 
carry  out  the  vital  preliminary  discus- 
sions and  negotiations  on  the  complex 
issues  facing  the  committee.  After  so 
many  years  of  close  association,  Dan 
knew  what  my  preferences  would  be; 
he  knew  what  my  goals  would  be;  he 
knew  what  I  would  be  comfortable 
with  accepting  in  terms  of  the  Itlnds  of 
compromises  necessary  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  legislation— and  what  I  would 
not  be  comfortable  with.  I  could  rely 
on  him  to  represent  my  views  accu- 
rately and  completely,  when  caUed 
upon  to  do  so  on  my  behalf.  Having 
that  sort  of  extension  of  yourself  is 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  life  a 
great  deal  easier  in  the  relentless  pace 
of  the  legislative  world.  So  it  is.  from 
what  is  admittedly  a  rather  selfish 
point  of  view,  that  I  am  reluctant  to 


see  Dan  leave.  I  am  proud  of  him,  and 
happy  for  him;  I  am  happy  for  the 
Bank  Board  and  for  the  institutions  it 
serves:  but  I'm  a  little  sad  for  me. 

Fortunately,  I  have  other  fine,  capa- 
ble staff  members  serving  the  Republi- 
cans at  the  Banking  Committee.  And  I 
have  been  blessed  with  the  return  of 
Dr.  Lamar  Smith,  who  has  previously 
served  on  that  committee  staff  for  a 
total  of  7  years.  Lamar  has  returned  to 
assimie  the  position  of  Republican 
Staff  Director,  as  Dan's  successor.  So 
my  personal  comfort  zone  has  been 
rescued  to  a  large  extent. 

But  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  I  wUl  miss  the  day-to-day  contact 
with  Dan.  and  the  benefit  of  his  con- 
stant input  and  advice,  and  his  hercu- 
lean efforts  on  behalf  of  the  objectives 
we  established  together. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  a  great  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  wishing  Dan  and  his 
family  all  the  best  as  they  embark  to- 
gether on  this  new  adventure.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  my  personal  re- 
lationship with  them,  and  to  working 
with  Dan  in  his  new  capacity  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


ONMIBUS  TRADE  AND 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OF  1987 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

AKXIIDlfENT  HO.  316 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Unfair  Competition 
Act  of  1916  and  Clayton  Act  to  provide  for 
private  enforcement  of  the  Unfair  Compe- 
tition statute  in  the  event  of  unfair  for- 
eign competition,  and  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  for  pri- 
vate enforcement  of  the  Customs  fraud 
statute.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  315,  which  is  filed  at 
the  desk,  and  ask  for  its  consideration 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Heiitz, 
Senator  Levin,  Senator  Dixon,  Sena- 
tor HoLLiHCS,  Senator  Rockiteller, 
Senator    Murkowski.    and    Senator 

COHSH.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend  momentarily, 
please,  I  would  inform  the  Senator 
that  the  amendment  is  being  retrieved 
from  the  backroom.  We  will  have  it 
here  momentarily. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  can  expedite  the 
procedure,  Mr.  President.  I  have  an- 
other copy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FowLKR).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Sraciaa)  for  himself,  l€r.  Hiur,  Mr.  I^vm, 
Mr.  Dixoa,  Mr.  HoLLimis,  1^.  Rockxrllbu 
Mr.  MuBKOWSi.  and  Mr.  CX>hbi,  proposes  an 
amoidmient  numbered  31S. 


Mr.  SPECTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (^nsent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subUUe  A  of  title  m  of  the 
bill,  add  the  following: 

SBC  PRIVATK  ACnONS  FOR  REUEF  FROM 

UNFAIR  FOREIGN  COMPfTmON. 

(a)  CXaytok  Act.— Section  1  of  the  (Hay- 
ton  Act  (15  VS.C.  12)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "section  801  of  the  Act  of  September  8. 
1916,  entitled  'An  Act  to  raise  revenue,  and 
for  other  purposes'  (39  SUt.  798;  15  U.S.C. 
72);"  after  "nineteen  hundred  and  thir- 
teen;". 

(b)  AcnoR  FOR  DuMPiHG  Violatiohs.— Sec- 
tion 801  of  the  Act  of  September  8,  1916  (39 
SUt.  798;  15  U.S.C.  72)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  No  person  shall  import  or 
sell  within  the  United  SUtes  any  article 
manufactured  or  produced  in  a  foreign 
country  if- 

"(1)  such  article  is  Imported  or  sold  within 
the.  United  SUtes  at  a  United  SUtes  price 
which  is  less  than  the  foreign  market  value 
or  constructed  value  of  such  article,  and 

"(2)  such  imporUtion  or  sale— 

"(A)  causes  or  threatens  material  injury 
to  industry  or  labor  In  the  United  SUtes,  or 

"(B)  prevents,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  es- 
Ublishment  or  modernization  of  any  indus- 
try in  the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  Any  interested  party  whose  business 
or  property  is  injured  by  reason  of  an  Im- 
porUtion or  sale  in  violation  of  this  section, 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  district  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  Court 
of  International  Trade  against— 

"(1)  any  manufacturer  or  exporter  of  such 
article,  or 

"(2)  any  importer  of  such  article  into  the 
United  SUtes  who  is  related  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  exporter  of  such  article. 

"(c)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  upon  a  finding  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  shall— 

"(1)  be  granted  such  equlUble  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  include  an 
injunction  against  further  ImporUtion  into, 
or  sale  or  distribution  within,  the  United 
SUtes  by  such  defendant  of  the  articles  in 
question,  or 

"(2)  if  such  injunctive  relief  cannot  be 
timely  provided  or  is  otherwise  inadequate, 
recover  damages  for  the  injuries  sustained, 
and 

"(3)  recover  the  costs  of  the  action,  includ- 
ing reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

"(dKl)  The  standard  of  proof  in  any 
action  filed  under  this  section  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

"(2)  Upon— 

"(A)  a  prima  facie  showing  of  the  ele- 
ments set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  in  an 
action  brought  under  subsection  (b),  or 

"(B)  affirmative  final  determinations  ad- 
verse to  the  defendant  that  are  made  by  the 
administering  authority  and  the  United 
SUtes  International  Trade  Commission 
under  section  735  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1673d)  relating  to  imports  of  the 
article  in  question  for  the  coimtry  in  which 
the  manufacturer  of  the  article  is  located, 
the  burden  of  proof  in  such  action  shall  be 
upon  the  defendant. 

"(eKl)  Whenever,  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b),  it  shall  appear  to  the 
court  that  Justice  requires  tliat  other  par- 
ties be  brought  before  the  court,  the  court 
may  cause  them  to  be  summoned,  without 


regard  to  where  they  reside,  and  the  subpoe- 
nas to  that  end  may  be  served  and  enforced 
in  any  district  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Any  foreign  manufacturer,  producer, 
or  exporter  who  sells  producU,  or  for  whom 
products  are  sold  by  another  party  in  the 
United  SUtes,  shall  be  treated  as  having  ap- 
pointed the  District  Director  of  the  United 
SUtes  Customs  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  port  through  which 
the  product  is  commonly  Imported  as  the 
true  and  lawful  agent  of  such  manufacturer,^ 
producer,  or  exporter  upon  whom  may  be* 
served  all  lawful  process  in  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (b)  against  such 
manuf activer,  producer,  or  exporter. 

"(fXl)  An  action  may  be  brought  under 
subsection  (b)  only  if  such  action  is  com- 
menced within  4  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

"(2)  The  running  of  the  4-year  period  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  suspended 
while  any  administrative  proceedings  under 
subtitle  B  of  tiUe  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  UJS.C.  1673.  et  seq.)  reUting  to  the 
product  that  is  the  subject  of  the  action 
brought  under  subsection  (b),  or  any  appeal 
of  a  final  determination  in  such  proceeding, 
is  pending  and  for  one  year  thereafter. 

"(g)  If  a  defendant  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b)  fails  to  comply  with 
any  discovery  order  or  other  order  or  decree 
of  the  court,  the  court  may— 

"(1)  enjoin  the  further  imporUtion  into, 
or  the  sale  or  distribution  within,  the 
United  SUtes  by  such  defendant  of  articles 
which  are  the  same  as,  or  similar  to.  those 
articles  which  are  alleged  in  such  action  to 
have  been  sold  or  Imported  under  the  condi- 
tions described  in  subsection  (a)  until  such 
time  as  the  defendant  complies  with  such 
order  or  decree,  or 

"(2)  take  any  other  action  authorized  by 
law  or  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  CMvil  Proce- 
dtire,  including  entering  Judgment  for  the 
plaintiff. 

"(hKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  confidential  or  privileged  sUtus  ac- 
corded by  law  to  any  documents,  evidence, 
comments,  or  information  shall  be  pre- 
served in  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(2)  The  court  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b)  may— 

"(A)  examine,  in  camera,  any  confidential 
or  privileged  material, 

"(B)  accept  depositions,  documents,  affi- 
davits, or  other  evidence  under  seal,  and 

"(C)  disclose  such  material  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
order. 

"(1)  Any  action  brought  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  and  ex- 
pedited in  every  way  possible. 

"(J)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Each  of  the  terms  'United  SUtes 
price',  'foreign  market  value',  'constructed 
value',  'subsidy',  and  'material  injury",  have 
the  respective  meaning  given  such  term  by 
tlUe  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(2)  If— 

"(A)  a  subsidy  is  provided  to  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  exporter  of  any  article, 
and 

"(B)  such  subsidy  is  not  Included  in  the 
foreign  market  value  or  constructed  value  of 
such  article  (but  for  this  paragraph), 
the  foreign  market  value  of  such  article  or 
the  constructed  value  of  such  article  stiall 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  such  subsi- 
dy.". 

"(k)  The  court  shall  permit  the  United 
SUtes  to  intervene  in  any  action  brought 
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under  subaectlon  (b),  as  a  matter  of  right. 
The  United  States  shaU  have  all  the  rights 
of  a  party  to  such  action. 

"(1)  Any  order  by  a  court  under  this  sec- 
tion is  subject  to  nulllflcstlon  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  President's  authority 
under  section  203  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
1702).". 

(c)  AcnoH  roa  Subsidib  ViotATioiM.— 
TiUe  vm  of  the  Act  of  September  8.  1916 
(39  SUt.  798:  15  U.S.C.  72  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sac.  807.  (a)  No  person  shall  Import  or 
sell  within  the  United  States  any  article 
manufactured  or  produced  in  a  foreign 
country  if— 

"(1)  the  foreign  country,  any  person  who 
is  a  citlsen  or  national  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try, or  a  corporation,  association,  or  other 
organization  organized  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try. Is  providing  (directly  or  indirectly)  a 
subsidy  with  respect  to  the  manufacture, 
production,  or  exportation  of  such  article, 
and 

"(2)  such  importation  or  sale— 

"(A)  causes  or  threatens  material  injury 
to  industry  or  labor  in  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  prevents,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  es- 
tablishment or  modernization  of  any  indus- 
try in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Any  interested  party  whose  business 
or  property  is  injured  by  reason  of  an  im- 
portation or  sale  In  violation  of  this  section, 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  district  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In  the  Court 
of  International  Trade  against— 

"(1)  (uiy  manufacturer  or  exporter  of  such 
article,  or 

"(2)  any  importer  of  such  article  into  the 
United  States  who  is  related  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  exporter  of  such  article. 

"(c)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  upon  a  finding  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  shall— 

"(1)  be  granted  such  equitable  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  include  an 
injunction  against  further  Importation  into, 
or  sale  or  distribution  within,  the  United 
States  by  such  defendant  of  the  articles  in 
question,  or 

"(2)  if  such  injunctive  relief  cannot  be 
timely  provided  or  is  otherwise  inadequate, 
recover  damages  for  the  injuries  sustained, 
and 

"(3)  recover  the  costs  of  the  action,  includ- 
ing reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

"(dMl)  The  standard  of  proof  in  any 
action  filed  under  this  section  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

"(2)  Upon— 

"(A)  a  prima  facie  showing  of  the  ele- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  in  an 
action  brought  under  subsection  (b),  or 

"(B)  affinnative  final  determinations  ad- 
verse to  the  defendant  that  are  made  by  the 
administering  authority  and  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission 
under  section  705  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1671d)  reUting  to  imports  of  the 
article  in  question  for  the  country  in  which 
the  manufacturer  of  the  article  Is  located, 
the  burden  of  proof  In  such  action  shall  be 
upon  the  defendant 

"(eXl)  Whenever,  In  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b),  it  shall  appear  to  the 
court  that  Justice  requires  that  other  par- 
ties be  brought  before  the  court,  the  court 
may  cause  them  to  be  simunoned,  without 
reivd  to  where  they  reside,  and  the  subpoe- 
nas to  that  end  may  Ix  served  and  enforced 
In  any  district  of  the  United  State*. 


"(2)  Any  foreign  manufacturer,  producer, 
or  exporter  who  sells  products,  or  for  whom 
products  are  sold  by  another  party  In  the 
United  States,  shall  be  treated  as  having  ap- 
pointed the  District  Director  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  port  through  which 
the  product  is  commonly  Imported  as  the 
true  and  lawful  agent  of  such  manufacturer. 
producer,  or  exporter  upon  whom  may  be 
served  all  lawful  process  in  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (b)  against  such 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  exporter. 

"(fXl)  An  action  may  be  brought  under 
subsection  (b)  only  if  such  action  Is  com- 
menced within  4  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

"(2)  The  running  of  the  4-year  period  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  suspended 
while  any  administrative  proceedings  under 
subtlUe  A  of  tlUe  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671,  et  seq.)  relating  to  the 
product  that  Is  the  subject  of  the  action 
brought  under  subsection  (b),  or  any  appeal 
of  a  final  determination  in  such  proceeding. 
Is  pending  and  for  one  year  thereafter. 

"(g)  If  a  defendant  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b)  fails  to  comply  with 
any  discovery  order  or  other  order  or  decree 
of  the  coiut,  the  court  may— 

"(1)  enjoin  the  further  Importation  into, 
or  the  sale  or  distribution  within,  the 
United  States  by  such  defendant  of  articles 
which  are  the  same  as.  or  similar  to,  those 
articles  which  are  alleged  in  such  action  to 
have  been  sold  or  imported  under  the  condi- 
tions described  in  sutisection  (a)  until  such 
time  as  the  defendant  compUes  with  such 
order  or  decree,  or 

"(2)  take  any  other  action  authorized  by 
law  or  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, including  entering  Judgment  for  the 
plaintiff. 

"(hXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  confidential  or  privileged  status  ac- 
corded by  law  to  any  documents,  evidence, 
comments,  or  information  shall  be  pre- 
served In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
Uon  (b). 

"(2)  The  court  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b)  may— 

"(A)  examine,  in  camera,  any  confidential 
or  privileged  material, 

"(B)  accept  depositions,  documents,  affi- 
davits, or  other  evidence  under  seal,  and 

"(C)  disclose  such  material  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
order. 

"(i)  Any  action  brought  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  and  ex- 
pedited in  every  way  possible. 

"(J)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  each  of 
the  terms  'subsidy'  and  'material  injury' 
have  the  respective  meaning  given  such 
term  by  tiUe  VII  of  the  TarUf  Act  of  1930. 

"(k)  The  court  shall  permit  the  United 
States  to  intervene  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b),  as  a  matter  of  right. 
The  United  SUtes  shall  have  all  the  rights 
of  a  party  to  such  action. 

"(1)  Any  order  by  a  court  under  this  sec- 
tion is  subject  to  nullification  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  President's  authority 
under  section  203  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (SO  U.S.C. 
1702).". 

(d)  Acnon  roa  Customs  Pkadd.— 

(1)  Chapter  95  of  tiUe  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"1 1586.  Private  eafareemcnt  aetioii  for  cosUhm 

ttmmi 

"(a)  Any  interested  party  whose  business 
or   property   is   injured   by   a   fraudulent. 


grossly  negligent,  or  negligent  vlolatloa  of 
section  592(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1592)  may  bring  a  dvll  action  In  the 
district  court  of  the  District  of  Coltmtbla  or 
in  the  Court  of  International  Trade,  with- 
out respect  to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

"(b)  Upon  proof  by  an  interested  party 
that  the  business  or  property  of  such  inter- 
ested party  has  been  Injured  by  a  fraudu- 
lent, grossly  negligent,  or  negligent  viola- 
tion of  section  592(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  such  interested  party  shall— 

"(1)  be  granted  such  equitable  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  Include  an 
injunction  against  further  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  the  articles  or  products 
in  question,  or 

"(2)  if  such  injunctive  relief  cannot  be 
timely  provided  or  is  otherwise  Inadequate, 
recover  damages  for  the  injuries  sustained, 
and 

"(3)  recover  the  costs  of  stilt,  including 
reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

'(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  The  term  'interested  party'  means — 

"(A)  A  manufacturer,  producer,  or  whole- 
saler in  the  United  States  of  a  like  or  com- 
peting product,  or 

"(B)  a  trade  or  business  association  a  ma- 
jority of  whose  members  manufacture, 
produce,  or  wholesale  a  like  product  or  a 
competing  product  in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  term  'like  product'  means  a  prod- 
uct which  Is  like,  or  in  the  absence  of  like, 
most  similar  in  characteristics  and  uses  with 
products  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  section  592(a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(3)  The  term  'competing  product'  means 
a  product  which  competes  with  or  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  products  being  Imported  into  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  section  592(a) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(d)  The  court  shall  permit  the  United 
States  to  Intervene  In  any  action  brought 
under  this  section,  as  a  matter  of  right.  The 
United  SUtes  shall  have  all  the  rights  of  a 
party. 

"(e)  Any  order  by  a  court  under  this  sec- 
tion is  subject  to  nullification  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  President's  authority 
under  section  203  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (50  UJS.C. 
1702).". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  chapter  95  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by 
addin«  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"1586.  Private  enforcement  action  for  cus- 
toms fraud.". 

(e)  AccoRSAifcx  WITH  GATT.— It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  provisions  of 
this  section  are  consistent  with,  and  in 
accord  with,  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (GATT). 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  essentially  provides  for  a 
private  right  of  action  to  enforce  exist- 
ing substantive  rules  of  law  governing 
trade  for  this  Nation. 

This  amendment  adds  no  new  sub- 
stantive provision.  It  gives  a  private 
right  of  action  to  enforce  the  law 
against  customs  fraud,  against  dump- 
ing, and  against  subsidy,  all  of  which 
are  currently  prohibited  under  U.S. 
law. 

There  are.  Mr.  President,  major  pro- 
cedural deficiencies  in  existing  law  at 
which  this  amendment  is  directed. 
This  amendment  is  not  protectionism. 


and  I  shall  elaborate  in  detail  on  that 
consideration. 

Solid  precedents  exist  for  such  a  pri- 
vate right  of  action,  and  this  amend- 
ment as  undertaken  has  had  thorough 
consideration  in  this  body,  having 
antecedents  in  the  97th.  08th.  and 
99th  Congresses,  extensive  hearings  In 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  a  hear- 
ing in  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  a  good  place  to  start 
with  the  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment was  a  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  his  opening  remarks  on 
this  bill  this  morning  when  he  said 
that  trade  is  a  handmaiden  for  other 
foreign  policy  considerations. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  tens  of 
thousands,  if  not  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, of  Jobs  lost  as  a  result  of  unfair 
foreii^  trade  practices,  dumping,  sub- 
sidy, and  customs  violations  because 
those  laws  are  not  enforced. 

The  essential  consideration  has  been 
that  the  administration,  the  executive 
branch,  has  made  a  decision  not  to  en- 
force those  laws  because  it  serves  cola- 
teral  foreign  policy  considerations. 
When  there  is  subsidy  taking  jobs 
from  the  steel  industry,  the  decision  is 
made  by  the  administration  to  permit 
that  to  happen  because  it  benefits  cer- 
tain of  our  allies  with  considerations 
of  foreign  policy,  mutual  defense  in 
NATO,  Pacific  Rim  defense,  and  there 
is  a  consistent  pattern  demonstrating 
this  to  be  true. 

Mr.  President,  when  rights  of  busi- 
ness and  rights  of  labor  are  forfeited 
for  foreign  policy  considerations  it  is 
realistically  viewed  as  the  taking  of 
property  without  payment  and  it 
really  amounts  to  confiscation.  Where 
you  have  a  steel  company  which  is 
supposed  to  be  able  to  exist  without 
having  dumping  or  subsidies,  and  you 
have  the  steel  company  lose  money, 
and  you  have  the  steel  company 
forced  into  insolvency  under  chapter 
11  because  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  made  a  conscious  deci- 
sion that  there  are  superior  foreign 
policy  considerations  with  Great  Brit- 
ain where  the  ITC  found  that  Britain 
subsidized  steel  at  $250  a  ton,  or  where 
steel  is  subsidized  in  Brazil  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  that  is 
realistically  the  taking  of  property 
without  compensation. 

Under  our  laws.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  has  the  right  to  take 
property  through  eminent  domain. 
But  the  Constitution  mandates  that 
no  proi>erty  be  taken  except  with  due 
process  of  law.  and  compensation  is  re- 
quired. 

There  are  taxes  imposed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, where  property  is  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  after  an  analysis 
of  what  is  fair  and  what  is  just  in 
terms  of  having  corporations  sind  indi- 
viduals contribute  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  In  order  to  carry  out  legiti- 
mate    governmental    responsibilities. 


But  that  is  not  the  case  where  trade  Is 
concerned,  and  that  is  not  the  case 
where  Jobs  are  concerned,  where  there 
is  a  taking  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  collateral  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations. And  that.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  is  fundamentally  unfair  and 
that  is  precisely  what  my  amendment 
is  designed  to  deal  with. 

When  you  take  a  look,  Bfr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  scope  of  injtiry  to  this 
country,  it  is  overwhelming  and  I 
submit  that  It  is  appalling.  If  you  take 
a  look  at  customs  fraud,  for  example, 
it  is  rampant  in  the  following  indus- 
tries: Textiles,  apparel,  computer  soft- 
ware, hand  tools,  sugar,  electronics, 
automotive  products,  chemicals,  petro- 
chemicals, agricultural  products,  phar- 
maceutical products. 

When  you  take  a  look  at  illegal 
dumping,  you  find  it  is  present  in  the 
following  Industries:  Steel,  chemicals, 
glass,  textiles,  electronics,  agriculture, 
rubber,  and  cement. 

When  you  take  a  look  at  foreign  sub- 
sidies, you  find  that  they  are  present, 
injuring  American  industries,  in  foot- 
wear, steel,  textiles,  apparel,  glass, 
wool,  leather,  tires,  cement,  sugar, 
iron,  and  railway  cars. 

This  is  a  list  which  accounts  for  a 
vast  amoimt  of  American  industry  and 
has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  loss  of 
jobs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  saying  that 
if  you  eliminate  subsidies  and  dumping 
and  customs  fraud,  you  are  going  to 
solve  the  trade  problem.  But  I  do  rep- 
resent that  it  Is  a  significant  problem 
in  this  country  today.  And  I  can  say 
that  it  has  caused  enormous  hardship 
and  enormous  pain  and  suffering  in 
my  State.  Pennsylvania,  and  really 
across  the  Nation. 

But  when  I  go  into  the  Mon  Valley 
or  the  Beaver  Valley  around  Pitts- 
burgh and  see  the  problems  of  the  un- 
employed steelworkers,  which  have 
been  occasioned  significantly  because 
of  these  unfair  foreign  practices  in 
steel,  I  say  it  is  unfair  and  ought  to  be 
remedied. 

When  I  go  into  the  northeastern 
part  of  my  State,  in  the  Wilkes-Barre/ 
Scranton  area,  and  see  the  large-scale 
unemployment  in  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  causea  significantly  by 
these  unfair  foreign  trade  practices.  I 
say  it  is  unfair  and  ought  to  be  reme- 
died. 

When  I  go  into  the  Lehigh  VaUey 
and  find  these  practices  in  the  cement 
industry,  again,  I  say  it  is  unfair  and 
ought  to  be  remedied:  or  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  as  I  have  seen,  in  the 
footwear  industries,  where  Jobs  have 
been  lost  because  of  these  unfair  trade 
practices.  They  ought  to  be  remedied. 

This  is  not  a  problem  indigenous  or 
unique  for  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem which  exists  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  and  it 
is  time  the  problem  was  acted  upon. 
And  I  say  "acted  upon"   instead  of 


"solved"  because  there  is  no  absolute 
solution.  But  a  significant  step  for- 
ward would  be  taken  If  the  private 
right  of  action,  which  this  bill  pro- 
poses, were  to  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

lEx.  President,  as  contrasted  with 
the  scope  of  the  problem  and  unfair 
taking  of  property  for  foreign  policy 
considerations.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  this  amendment  is  not  protectlon- 
istic;  it  is  not  protectionism  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  Free  trade  means 
the  cost  of  production  and  a  reasona- 
ble profit.  That  is  the  basic  definition 
of  free  trade.  Free  trade  does  not 
permit  a  subsidy.  A  subsidy  occurs  and 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  very 
basic  principle  of  free  trade. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  free  society,  a 
free  trade  society,  and  permit  whoever 
can  produce  it  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the 
marketplace,  that  Is  the  essence  of  the 
free  trade  doctrine.  But  if  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  example,  is  to  subsidize  its 
steel  industry  by  $250  a  ton.  then 
there  is  not  free  trade  between  the 
British  steel  Industry  and  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry.  And  that  is  basical- 
ly unfair. 

Where  you  have  dumping,  where 
you  have  the  sale  of  goods  in  the 
United  States  at  a  lower  cost  than 
they  are  sold  in  their  home  markets, 
that  is  not  free  trade.  That  is  artifi- 
cial, that  is  manipulative,  and  that  is 
not  free  trade. 

Where  you  have  customs  frauds, 
which  violate  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  where  misrepresentations  are 
made,  that,  again.  Is  not  free  trade. 

So  that  if  the  law  enforcement  on  a 
private  right  of  action  is  directed,  as  is 
my  bill,  against  dumping  and  subsidies 
and  customs  violations,  it  cannot  be 
said  realistically  that  this  is  against 
free  trade  or  that  It  is  protectionistic. 
It  asserts  that  the  existing  laws  are 
going  to  be  enforced.  And  these  laws 
on  the  books  at  the  present  time  are 
entirely  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  free  trade. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  has 
been  structured  to  avoid  the  problem 
of  having  a  \ocaX  court  perhaps  jrield 
to  local  interests,  as  might  be  the  case 
under  some  circumstances  if  you  are 
faced  with  high  unemployment  and  an 
Issue  arises  as  to  whether  subsidies 
exists  or  ciistoms  fraud  violations 
exists;  this  bill  provides  that  these 
matters  will  be  litigated  in  the  Court 
of  International  Trade,  New  York,  or 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  precedence  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  where  voting 
rights  violations,  alleged  voting  rights 
violations,  are  litigated  In  the  Federal 
court  in  Washington.  DC.  So  there  can 
be  no  claim  that  a  court  in  a  State 
where  the  popular  sentiment  may  be 
agidnst  voting  rights  would  be  swayed 
by  local  opinion. 
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And,  similarly,  if  there  is  any  in- 
stinct to  favor  a  local  industry,  that 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  pro- 
visions that  this  amendment  provides 
to  have  these  cases  litigated  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  Court  of 
International  Trade. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
OATT.  Under  legal  opinions  rendered 
in  a  hearing  when  Senator  Ribicoff 
chaired  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Trade  and  Finance,  and  opinions 
which  have  been  updated,  they  show 
that  there  is  no  violation  of  OATT 
and  that  this  amendment  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
OATT. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  crafted  in  a  way  to  be  sure  that 
there  is  not  protectionism  or  that 
there  is  not  a  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  OATT. 

There  are,  Mr.  President,  major  pro- 
cedural deficiencies  in  existing  law 
which  this  sunendment  Is  designed  to 
correct.  One  of  those  deficiencies  was 
highlighted  in  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion this  past  April,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  re- 
fused to  review  a  dumping  case  and 
left  the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Dump- 
ing Act  of  1916  in  virtual  shreds. 

The  Supreme  Court,  without  com- 
ment, let  stand  an  appeals  coiurt  deci- 
sion that  dismissed  a  battle  where 
there  were  allegations  that  the  Japa- 
nese had  violated  the  1916  law  aimed 
at  protecting  domestic  sources.  The 
comments  were  very  stariL  at>out  the 
decision. 

Ab  noted  by  Alan  W.  Wolfe,  counsel 
for  the  Semiconductor  Indiistry  Asso- 
ciation, he  said  that  the  1916  law  only 
appears  to  give  companies  a  chance  to 
apply  illegal  dumping  except,  as  he 
said.  "You  can't  get  there  from  here 
because  the  standard  of  proof  for 
showing  intentional  dumping  was  im- 
possible to  meet." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  change  the  standard  which  re- 
quires specific  intent  to  injure  or  de- 
stroy a  U.S.  industry. 

The  requirement  of  a  specific  intent 
is  a  standard  from  the  criminal  law. 
That  is  the  high  burden  of  proof 
which  is  used  to  protect  defendant's 
right  if  there  is  to  be  a  criminal  sanc- 
tion which  follows  from  a  given  level 
of  proof.  It  is  imrealistlcally  high  for  a 
civil  case. 

The  standards  in  a  civil  case  are  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  and  the 
standard  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
conduct  is  illegal.  The  amendment, 
which  I  offer,  would  bring  the  stand- 
ard of  proof  in  antidumping  cases  into 
comity  with  a  reasonable  approach. 

Mr.  President,  the  procedures  which 
exist  at  the  present  time  under  the 
International  Trade  Commission  are 
totally  inadequate  because  there  are 
enormous  deliays  and  because,  after 
the  rrc  has  rendered  decisions  in  a 


certain  category  of  cases,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  being  overruled  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  cases,  but  I 
shall  take  time  to  cite  only  a  few. 

The  leather  case  tootc  5  years  for  a 
decision  under  section  301.  The  citrus 
case  toolc  9  years  to  get  a  decision 
from  the  President.  The  case  involving 
machine  tools  was  filed  in  March  1983 
and  it  was  3  years  later,  in  May  1986, 
the  decision  was  finally  forthcoming. 

Those  delays.  Mr.  President,  are  in- 
tolerable. The  old  provisions,  under 
the  trigger  price  mechanism,  led  to 
volumes,  wheelbarrows  of  evidence 
being  filed  with  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  getting  nowhere, 
and  the  current  problems  still  exist. 
Even  after  the  International  Trade 
Commission  renders  a  decision,  there 
is  the  opportunity  for  being  overruled 
by  the  President,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  nonrubber  footwear  incidents;  as 
was  the  case  on  the  steel  Issue,  where 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
had  recommended  to  the  President 
that  there  ought  to  be  action  taken 
under  our  trade  laws.  In  September 
1984,  to  the  consteration  of  the  steel 
industry,  and  I  can  tell  you,  the  con- 
sternation of  the  steelworkers  in  my 
State  and  the  steelworkers  across  the 
country,  and  the  steel  companies, 
many  of  which  have  since  gone  into 
chapter  11  and  others  are  on  the  verge 
of  going  into  chapter  11,  the  President 
overruled  the  International  Trade 
Commission,  and  I  submit  to  you,  for 
matters  involving  foreign  policy. 

On  that  occasion  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Senator  Hxnfz.  and  I 
personally  saw  virtually  every  execu- 
tive officer  who  touched  that  issue. 

We  saw  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  we 
saw  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  we  saw 
the  International  Trade  Representa- 
tive and  we  saw  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  worth  a  moment  or  two.  I  see 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  Sen- 
ator HxiNZ,  has  Joined  me  on  the  floor 
and  can  provide  appropriate  corrobo- 
ration. We  met  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  in  Dallas  in  August  1984,  at  the 
time  of  the  Republican  Convention. 
We  presented  our  case. 

We  had  a  courteous  hearing  but,  ob- 
viously, notwithstanding  the  elo- 
quence of  my  colleague,  and  my  ef- 
forts as  well— however  they  may  have 
been  received— it  was.  really,  totally 
ineffectual  because  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  obviously  concerned  alwut 
foreign  policy  considerations.  He  had 
matters  on  his  mind  which  involved 
his  branch  and  it  was  apparent  that 
this  issue  was  not  going  to  l>e  resolved, 
taking  into  account  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  American  steel  industry. 

We  felt  that  when  we  walked  out  of 
the  Secretary  of  State's  suite  in  the 
Dallas  hotel,  and  we  were  not  incor- 
rect. A  month  later  the  President  over- 
niled  the  ITC.  and  the  steel  industry 


was  left  to  flounder  with  so  many  com- 
panies being  in  chmiter  11.  The  Presi- 
dent instead  put  into  effect  a  system 
of  voluntary  restraint  agreements, 
seeking  to  limit  imports  to  18.5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  result 
may  well  be  counter  to  free  trade  prin- 
ciples, because  the  steel  which  was 
being  restrained  may  have  been 
brought  into  this  country  without  sub- 
sidies, or  without  diunping.  But  two 
things  happened.  One,  it  was  not  di- 
rected against  foreign  trade,  which 
violated  our  trade  laws  and  constituted 
unfair  trade  practices,  and  it  was  not 
effective  because  there  were  other 
coiuitries  who  were  not  covered  by  the 
voluntary  restraint  agreements:  Ar- 
gentina, Canada.  Sweden,  Taiwan  and 
other  nations  were  not  covered  by  the 
voluntary  restraint  arrangements  and 
the  efforts  leaked  like  a  sieve.  So  that 
the  existing  remedies  are  grossly  inad- 
equate to  cover  the  serious  problem 
which  exists  from  these  imfair  foreign 
imports. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  solid  prece- 
dents which  exist  for  private  rights  of 
action  in  similar  circumstances.  You 
do  have  the  provision  of  the  Anti- 
dimiping  Act  of  1916.  which,  theoreti- 
cally, provides  for  treble  damages.  It 
has  not  been  successful  because  of  the 
unreasonable  burden  of  proof  which  is 
imposed— the  specific  intent  standard 
that  I  referred  to  before.  It  is  on  the 
books.  It  is  a  recognition  of  public 
policy  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  signed  by  the  President.  Where 
you  have  dumping,  it  is  appropriate  to 
have  a  private  right  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  the  prece- 
dents of  the  antitrust  laws,  where  pri- 
vate citizens  are  encouraged  to  enforce 
the  antitnist  laws  by  private  actions. 
They  are  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
having  treble  damages  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
does  not  provide  for  treble  damages 
because  I  sense  there  is  enough  diffi- 
culty with  single  damages,  in  getting 
this  amendment  through.  So.  the 
treble  damage  aspect  is  not  present  so 
that  it  is  not  as  rigid  as  the  Antidiunp- 
ing  Act  of  1916  or  the  antitrust  laws 
that  stimulate  private  action. 

The  securities  acts  provide  for  pri- 
vate remedies,  private  action  seeking 
to  eliminate  fraud  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices. These  measures,  Mr.  President, 
exist  because  of  the  conclusion  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  not  able  to  enforce  aU  of  these  sub- 
stantive laws.  These  private  rights 
exist.  Bfr.  President,  because  of  the 
recognition  that  there  is  nothing  like  a 
little  free  enterprise  when  it  comes  to 
pursuing  remedies  in  court  by  the  pri- 
vate, injured  party. 

There  is  much  more  incentive  for  a 
company  which  has  been  injured  by  a 
trade  practice  to  go  into  court  and  re- 


dress its  own  grievances  than  to  send 
the  matter  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, where  it  goes  through  the  maze 
of  bvu^aucratic  redtape. 

It  is  a  very  simple  proposition,  Mr. 
President.  If  you  or  I  had  been  injured 
by  someone's  action,  would  our  choice 
be  to  file  a  document  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy in  Washington.  DC.  and 
wait  for  someone  to  act  on  it?  Or 
would  we  prefer  to  have  the  remedy 
where  we  could  go  into  court  our- 
selves, through  counsel,  and  assert  our 
rights? 

Mr.  President,  blacks  in  this  country 
did  not  get  civil  rights  justice  until  the 
courts  enforced  their  rights. 

Women  in  this  country  did  not  get 
Justice  until  they  were  able  to  carry 
their  rights  through  a  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding. 

Unfortunately,  when  these  issues  of 
trade  and  jobs  and  industry  are  left  to 
the  political  considerations— albeit  the 
lofty  considerations  of  foreign  policy— 
the  substantive  rights  are  not  en- 
forced. But,  if  we  had  the  choice  of 
pursuing  our  remedy  oui^lves,  or 
filing  it  with  a  clerk  who  would  review 
it,  or  filing  it  with  a  Government  at- 
torney who  would  have  to  consider  the 
law  with  many  other  matters  and  have 
it  reviewed  in  due  course  through  the 
volumes  of  redtape.  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  desirability  of  asserting 
a  private  right  of  action  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  you  that 
that  is  fundamental  fairness.  Where 
the  laws  have  been  violated,  as  they 
have  been  repeatedly— dumping  and 
subsidies  and  custom  fraud— that  the 
injured  parties  ought  to  be  able  to  go 
to  court  and  redress  their  own  griev- 
ances because  that  is  the  only  way  to 
get  it  done  effectively. 

The  record  is  replete  with  faUures  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  act  on  sub- 
sidies, dumping,  and  custom  fraud,  be- 
cause there  are  too  few  attorneys,  be- 
cause there  is  lack  of  real  interest,  or 
because  foreign  policy  considerations 
make  it  more  desirable,  as  viewed  by 
governmental  officisils  in  the  highest 
places,  not  to  enforce  those  rights. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  realistic  and  prac- 
tical to  trust  these  remedies  to  the 
Federal  court.  The  Mobil  versus  Mara- 
thon case  is  illustrative  of  the  Federal 
courts  ability  to  deal  with  complex 
factual  legal  situations  in  a  relatively 
brief  period  of  time.  That  was  an  anti- 
trust case  and  complicated.  It  took  6 
weeks  to  litigate  that  issue  through  to 
conclusion. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  experience 
in  civil  litigation  and  know  what  it 
takes  to  get  a  temporary  restraining 
order.  It  requires  pulling  together  the 
basic  evidence,  sometimes  TRO's  [tem- 
porary restraining  orders]  being  ob- 
tained, and  affidavits  alone  to  stop 
any  illegal  practice.  A  hearing  can  be 
obtained  in  an  emergency  where  there 
Is  substantial  injury,  where  there  is  ir- 
reparable Injury,  within  a  matter  of  a 


few  days.  Counsel  can  prepare  these 
cases  and  they  can  be  prepared  for  dis- 
covery proceedings. 

If  foreign  companies  want  to  trade 
in  our  coimtry,  they  have  the  obliga- 
tion under  other  legal  proceedings  to 
make  facts  available  under  discover^' 
proceedings.  Permanent  injunctions 
can  be  obtained  on  an  expeditious 
basis.  Once  an  injunction  is  obtained, 
it  is,  in  effect,  binding,  unless  there  is 
a  supersedeas,  and  those  are  hard  to 
get.  When  you  compare.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  legal  procediu^s  which  are 
available  to  vindicate  these  significant 
rights  with  what  happens  in  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  with  those 
delays,  there  is  a  clear  preference  for 
having  the  availability  of  this  private 
remedy. 

But  please  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  any  of  the 
other  remedies  be  eliminated.  The  pri- 
vate right  of  action  which  this  amend- 
ment proposes  is  cumulative.  It  is  in 
addition  to  the  other  remedies  which 
are  available. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislative  pro- 
posal has  had  thorough  consideration 
in  the  hearings  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  later  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. It  has  never  been  presented  in  this 
manner  for  action  by  the  U.S.  Senate, 
but  it  has  been  considered  in  a  number 
of  bills  which  I  have  introduced  be- 
cause of  my  belief  the  private  right  of 
action  could  provide  a  realistic  remedy 
on  these  important  problems.  A  simi- 
lar bill  was  introduced  in  the  97th 
Congress,  S.  2167.  on  March  4,  1982. 
Hearings  were  then  held  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

In  the  98th  Congress.  S.  418  was  in- 
troduced in  the  first  legislative  day, 
February  3.  1983.  and  again  hearings 
were  held  in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  the  99th  Congress.  S.  236  was  in- 
troduced, later  refined  in  S.  1655,  and 
hearings  were  held  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  bUl  was  reported 
favorably  unanimously  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  on  March  20.  1986.  At 
that  time,  there  was  a  sequential  re- 
ferral to  the  Finance  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade,  chaired  by  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Missouri. 

There  was  a  prospect  in  1986  that 
the  bill  would  have  been  called  for 
floor  action  and  we  sought  diligently 
in  September  and  October  to  get  a 
time  agreement.  Compromises  had 
been  discussed  with  Senator  Danportb 
and  others  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  floor  at  that  time.  At  that 
time,  it  had  the  cosponsorship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Senator  Btkd.  and  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Kansas.  Senator 
Dole,  who  were  in  leadership  positions 
at  that  time. 

There  has  been  a  long  list  of  wit- 
nesses who  testified  in  favor  of  this 
legislation,  witnesses  from  the  Ameri- 
can Apparel  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, from  the  American  Iron  Steel  In- 


stitute, from  Bethlehem  Steel,  from  a 
steel  company  in  my  State;  fnnn  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp..  another 
prominent  steel  company  in  my  State; 
testimony  from  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers. testimony  from  the  Intematiimal 
Ladies  Garment  Woi^ers  Union,  testi- 
mony from  the  American  Textile  Man- 
ufacturers Institute,  among  many 
others. 

The  bill  has  had  thorough  consider- 
ation. Mr.  President,  and  I  sulnnlt  that 
when  you  take  a  close  look  at  the 
scope  and  intensity  and  severity  of  the 
problem  and  the  precedents  for  the 
private  right  of  action,  the  way  this 
amendment  would  function  in  a  non- 
protectionist  sense;  it  would  simply 
bring  basic  Justice  by  allowing  the  in- 
jured parties  to  go  into  court  to  get  in- 
junctive relief  to  stop  the  flow  of  ille- 
gal imports  or  to  get  damages  for  the 
amoimts  of  money  that  they  have 
been  injured.  It  is  entirely  appropriate 
and  Just.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield 
the  floor.   

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Ii4r.  PACKWOOD.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion?   

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  You  mentioned 
two  cases  that  ran  for  an  extensive 
length  of  time,  the  leather  case  and 
the  citrus  case.  Do  I  have  the  case 
right?        

Mr.  SPEXJTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  is  the  rel- 
evance of  those  to  this  dumping  and 
countervailing  amendment? 

Mr.  SPECl'KK.  The  relevance  is 
that  the  procedures  under  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  take  a 
very  protracted  period  of  time.  During 
the  course  of  those  proceedings,  the 
goods  continued  to  come  into  the 
United  States  injuring  business  and  in- 
juring labor^^ 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  think  of  any  dump- 
ing case  that  has  taken  over  13 
months,  any  dumping  case? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  dumping  cases  I 
do  not  have  a  chronology  for  at  the 
moment.  But  the  amount  of  time  they 
take  is  irrelevant  because  the  result  is 
a  proqiective  duty.  It  does  not  i4>ply 
to  any  injury  which  occurred  thereto- 
fore. 

BCr.  PACKWOOD.  I  grant  you  that. 
But  dumping  is  prospective,  whereas 
your  action  would  be  retroactive  in 
terms  of  damages.  The  argimient 
about  speed  is  not  a  valid  argimient 
because  in  dimiping  cases  they  are 
over  very  quickly  from  the  time  of 
filing.  Thirteen  months  is  the  longest 
one  I  can  find,  and  it  is  normally 
shorter  than  that.  So  the  argument 
that  the  leather  case  took  5  years  or 
the  citrus  case  9  years  is  not  at  all  rel- 
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evant  to  the  alleged  speed  needed  in 
the  dumping  cases,  is  it? 

BCr.  SPECTER.  I  disagree.  It  is  rele- 
vant on  the  issue  of  subsidies.  My 
amendment  goes  to  both  subsidies  and 
dumping.  The  time  is  not  really  ger- 
mane on  dimiping  because  when  you 
get  a  remedy  under  the  existing  dump- 
ing procedures  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything  so  far  as  the  injured  party  is 
ocmeemed.  You  can  dump  with  impug- 
nlty  knowing  that  nothing  wlU  happen 
ontfl  you  are  caught  and  then  the 
remedy  is  proq)ectiTe  only.  If  you 
have  a  dumping  case  for  13  months 
and  you  are  tAinny  about  time,  that  is 
much  too  long. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  we  are  talking 
about  the  same  thing,  what  do  you 
define  as  dumping? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  sale  in  the 
United  States  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  sale,  for  example,  in  Japan,  where 
there  is  a  Japanese  firm  which  exports 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example  and  you  tell  me  if  this  is 
dumping.  Hewlett-Pacluurd  makes  com- 
puters. Let  us  say  they  cost  $100 
apiece.  They  sell  for  $100  apiece.  They 
cost  Hewlett-Packard  $80  to  make 
them.  They  have  1,000  of  them  and 
they  sell  them  overseas  and  In  the 
United  States.  They  make  1,000  but 
they  are  only  able  to  sell  800  of  them 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas.  It 
cost  them  $80  apiece  to  make  them. 
They  decide  to  get  rid  of  the  other  200 
by  selling  them  for  $60  apiece  and 
they  sell  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas.  Is  that  dumping  overseas? 

Bfr.  SPECTER.  I  would  say  that 
that  is,  if  they  seU  them  overseas  at  a 
price  which  is  lower  than  that  at 
which  they  sell  them  in  the  United 
States.  I  would  say  that  it  is  dumping. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  the  same 
price. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  No,  they  sold  some 
for  $100  and  some  for  $60. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  sold  all 
they  could  get  rid  of  at  $100  and  now 
they  have  200  left  over.  They  say,  "We 
want  to  get  rid  of  these  200:  we  are 
going  to  knock  the  price  down  to  $60, 
whether  it  is  in  the  United  States  or 
overseas." 

Mr.  SPECTER.  It  could  be  in  the 
construction  but  if .  in  a  different  time- 
frame, they  sold  them  at  the  same 
inice  in  the  United  States  as  they  sold 
them  overseas,  it  is  not  dumping.  My 
sense  is  that  the  seller  ought  not  to 
have  the  advantage  of  the  difference 
in  timeframes  if  they  are  reasonably 
close.  If  they  are  a  decade  apart,  OK. 
But  if  they  are  reasonably  close.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
<9P<ntunity  for  the  seUer  to  manipu- 
late. I  would  ask  for  the  burden  of 
proof  to  show  that  the  seller  has  made 
a  total  eCtrart  to  sell  than  aU  at  $100. 1 
think  the  seller  has  the  burden  under 
that  drcumstanoe  and  I  would  not 


complicate  the  matter  for  the  person 
who  seeks  to  oppose  the  dumping. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  number  of  objections  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. First,  the  cases  he  cited— 
leather,  machine  tools — were  not 
dumpiiig  cases.  They  were  unrelated 
to  his  dumping  statute.  Diunping  is  a 
very  fast  procedure.  Thirteen  months 
is  the  longest  I  can  find. 

Second,  the  footwear  was  not  a 
diunping  case.  Instead,  it  was  the  foot- 
wear industry  asking  for  relief  from 
the  International  Trade  Commission. 
The  rrc  recommended  relief,  the 
President  turned  It  down.  But  it  was 
not  a  dumping  case.  In  dumping  cases, 
if  you  prove  your  case,  the  relief  is 
automatic;  the  President  cannot  turn 
it  down.  I  regard  those  cases  cited  as 
irrelevant. 

Third,  make  no  mistake,  next  to  sec- 
tion 201.  this  is  the  biggest  issue  in 
which  the  business  community  in  the 
United  States  is  almost  united  in  its 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  There 
may  be  a  few  in  the  textile  industry 
and  some  in  the  steel  industry  sup- 
porting this  amendment,  but  the  bulk 
of  industry,  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Bfanufacnrers,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce— what  we  call  the 
mcdnstream  of  the  big  American  busi- 
nesses in  exports  and  imports— are  op- 
posed to  this  amendment.  So  my  col- 
leagues should  not  think  they  are 
doing  business  any  favor  by  voting  for 
this  amendment.  Business  does  not 
want  it. 

Fourth,  and  it  Is  a  fact  seldom  men- 
tioned, U.S  business  does  more  dimip- 
ing  than  any  other  nation.  I  do  not 
want  to  call  them  malefactors  because 
that  sounds  like  it  has  a  certain  evil 
quality  to  it.  U.S.  bvisiness  has  more 
dimiping  cases  filed  against  it  than 
businesses  in  any  other  country,  and 
there  are  more  cases  successfully  con- 
cluded against  them  than  in  any  other 
country.  This  is  mainly  because  diunp- 
ing can  involve  what  would  be  normal 
business  practices.  In  other  countries, 
they  do  not  regard  them  as  normal 
business  practices  and  they  bring  cases 
against  us  and  are  successful.  Let  us 
take  widgets,  for  instance. 

You  are  a  businessman  in  the  United 
States;  you  are  manufacturing  widgets 
in  Bethlehem,  PA.  You  manufacture 
1,000  widgets  and  it  costs  you  $40 
apiece  to  make  them.  You  sell  them 
for  $50.  But  you  sell  800  widgets  and 
you  cannot  get  rid  of  the  other  200,  so 
you  cut  your  price— you  are  selling 
both  in  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas— to  $35  or  $30,  whatever  price  it 
takes  to  get  rid  of  them. 

You  sell  them  for  $30  or  $35  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Prance  or  Ger- 
many, you  are  guilty  of  dumping. 

What  that  really  means  is  if  you  are 
involved  in  international  trade,  if  you 
do  what  is  a  ccnnmon  day-after-Christ- 


mas practice,  cut  the  market  price  and 
sell  them,  you  are  guilty  of  diunping. 
In  many  cases,  actions  are  brought 
against  companies  which  did  not  hon- 
estly think  they  were  dumping;  they 
thought  they  were  following  the 
normal  practice. 

So  the  reason  that  American  busi- 
ness is  so  opposed  to  this  sunendment 
is  that  they  regard  themselves  as  the 
ones  that  are  going  to  be  most  injured 
by  this  amendment  for  engaging  in 
what  they  regard  and  what  we  would 
regard  as  perfectly  legitimate  business 
practices.  So  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
help  our  balance  of  trade,  anyone  who 
wants  to  increase  our  exports,  who 
wants  to  give  us  a  sUghtly  better  shot 
in  terms  of  narrowing  the  trade  defi- 
cit, this  amendment  is  going  to  go  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  will  help 
most  businesses.  It  is  going  to  go  in 
the  wrong  direction,  very  frankly,  be- 
cause Americans  are  hustling  business 
competitors  and  engaging  in  behavior 
in  the  domestic  market  which  they 
then  try  to  use  overseas.  They  are  sell- 
ing in  markets  that  do  not  like  that 
kind  of  competition,  they  bring  cases 
against  us,  and  they  succeed. 

Last,  just  to  make  sure  we  under- 
stand the  argument  about  GATT  le- 
gality and  lUegality.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  referred  to  some  hear- 
ings when  Senator  Ribicoff  was  here 
that  found  that  the  remedy  he  pro- 
poses is  GATT-legal.  That  is  not  true. 
What  Senator  Ribicoff's  committee 
found  was  that  a  procedure  that  al- 
lowed the  right  of  action  that  now 
exists  so  long  as  you  can  prove  intent 
to  injure  was  grandfathered  when  we 
agreed  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  reason  it  was 
grandfathered  is  that  it  was  seldom 
ufied  and  to  use  it  you  had  to  prove 
ihtent  to  injure.  All  our  competitors 
said  "Fine,  the  United  States  has  the 
statute  on  the  books,  it  is  never  used, 
we  want  to  sign  this  agreement,  let  us 
give  it  to  them."  That  is  what  was 
found  to  be  GATT-legal,  not  the  cause 
of  action  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania proposes  bringing,  which 
wipes  out  the  intent  test  and  which  is 
retroactive  in  its  damage  award. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  you  to  picture 
again  the  situation  of  American  busi- 
ness leaders,  many  of  whom  have  had 
dumping  actions  filed  against  them 
successfully.  At  the  moment,  the  pen- 
alty is  no  more  dumping:  stop.  If  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  success- 
ful in  his  amendment,  the  remedy  is 
retroactive  damages.  Practices  that 
businesses  have  engaged  in,  that  they 
thought  were  perfectly  legal,  that  in 
this  country  are  legal,  suddenly  are 
found  to  involve  dumping,  and  Just  as 
suddenly  they  are  subject  to  damages. 
That  is  why  our  export  community  is 
so  opposed  to  this  amendment.  I  em- 
phasize again  they  rank  it  right  up 
therewith  section  201  in  terms  of  the 


importance  of  the  proposals  that  they 
are  opposed  to. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  be 
defeated. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  both  my  colleagues,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] and  my  colleague  and  friend  as 
weU,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood].  I  normally  find  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  who  is  our  ranking 
member  on  the  committee,  to  be  ex- 
tremely persuasive.  In  this  case,  I  have 
to  say  to  him  that  I  not  only  disagree 
strongly  with  his  arguments,  I  believe 
some  of  his  arguments  are  deeply 
flawed.  Because  they  bear  so  directly 
on  the  amendment  to  permit  a  private 
right  of  action  by  my  colleague,  I  must 
take  a  moment  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

First,  I  would  make  a  general  com- 
ment about  the  notion  of  whether 
dumping.  If  it  is  a  bad  practice— and 
the  GATT  and  the  dumping  code 
make  it  rather  clear  that  it  is  a  prac- 
tice to  be  discouraged  because  it  is 
market  distorting— if  we  take  strong 
action  against  dumping  that  is  injuri- 
ous, other  countries  will  take  minor 
action  against  any  injurious  dumping 
we  may  be  doing.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  our  test  and  the  goal  of  our  trade 
laws  is  to  have  the  market  be  the 
judge  of  whether  or  not  things  have 
an  advantage  in  either  price  or  quality 
and  not  some  additional  factors— and  I 
shall  explain  what  those  factors  are  in 
a  minute — we  want  a  regime  worldwide 
that  is  tough  on  dumping  whether  it  is 
by  us  or  anybody  else. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  any  kind 
of  systematic,  sustained  dumping, 
which  by  the  way  is  exactly  what  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  aimed  at,  can  only  <be  sus- 
tained if  the  dumping  is  coming  from 
a  protected  market.  Why?  Because  if 
the  dumping  is  being  practiced  in  both 
country  A  and  country  B — country  A^ 
being  the  country  of  origin— there  wm 
never  be  a  discriminatory  price.  The 
price  in  the  country  of  origin  will  be 
the  same  as  the  country  where  it  is 
being  sold. 

In  fact,  that  was  what  disturbed  me 
about  the  example  of  the  widget.  The 
widget,  a  common  everyday  item  in 
Oregon,  no  doubt,  in  the  example  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  was,  I  guess, 
normally  priced  at,  say,  $50  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  said,  "Well, 
imagine  what  happens  when  the 
widget  price  is  cut  to  $30  because 
there  are  too  many  of  them,  there  was 
overproduction,  we  are  having  the 
end-of-the-year  white  sale  to  clean  off 
the  shelves." 


First,  that  is  temporary  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  injury  in  cases  of  a 
short-term  sale.  But  more  important- 
ly, that  kind  of  so-called  dumping  is 
not,  under  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, dumping.  Why?  Because  that 
would  not  satisfy  the  test  that  is  in 
and  remains  in  the  1916  act  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  seeks  to  amend 
of  "substantial  price  discrimination." 
There  is  no  substantial  price  discrimi- 
nation wtien  a  product  is  t>eing  sold  at 
the  same  price  both  in  the  country  of 
production  and  the  country  to  which 
it  is  being  exported. 

I  think  the  record  needs  to  be  clear. 
It  is  possible  to  have  other  kinds  of 
dumping,  but  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  focuses  on 
price  discrimination,  so  the  concerns 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  not 
be  particularly  well  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  just  two 
or  three  other  things  about  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. First,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  useful  tuidition  to  our  arsenal  of 
tools  in  combating  dumping  and  subsi- 
dies and  customs  fraud.  It  may  be  that 
some  people  have  filed  and  won  com- 
plaints against  us,  but  this  market  in 
this  country  is  the  most  open  of  all 
the  major  industrial  economies  and  as 
such  we  have  become,  for  those  pro- 
ducers and  foreign  governments  deter- 
mined to  export,  the  dumping  ground 
of  the  world,  and  I  challenge  anybody 
to  produce  statistics  to  the  contrary. 

I  dare  say  that  the  volume  of  prod- 
ucts dumped  into  the  United  States  is 
many  times  over  the  volume  of  prod- 
ucts dumped  into  all  the  other  devel- 
oped countries  of  the  world  combined, 
probably  for  one  simple  reason:  they 
just  do  not  let  those  products  in.  And 
one  of  the  reasons  they  are  diunped 
here  is  the  trade  barriers  erected  by  so 
many  other  countries. 

The  U.S.  market  is  the  most  open  of 
the  major  industrial  economies,  and  as 
such  we  have  become  the  target  for 
those  producers  and  foreign  govern- 
ments determined  to  export,  yet 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  access  to 
other  markets.  This  process  has  accel- 
erated in  recent  years  as  world  eco- 
nomic growth  has  slowed,  and  produc- 
ers scramble  to  find  additional  foreign 
markets  to  continue  their  growth.  In 
some  cases — steel  being  a  prime  exam- 
ple—foreign governments  subsidize 
production,  and  government-owned  fa- 
cilities dump,  as  instruments  of  social 
policy  to  maintain  employment  and 
avoid  political  crisis.  Thus,  other  na- 
tions' unemployment  is  exported  to 
our  shores.  The  short-term  benefit  of 
lower  prices  is  heavily  outweighed  by 
the  long-term  economic  and  social 
costs  to  our  country  and  the  world 
trading  system,  which  are  caused  by 
the  economic  distortions  these  policies 
foster. 


There  is  widespread  agreement — in 
the  United  States,  in  the  GATT,  and 
in  the  developed  world  generally— that 
these  mai^et  distorting  practices 
ought  to  stop:  In  the  Congress,  even 
those  who  have  opposed  broad  based 
import  relief  for  major  industries  like 
steel  or  autos  have  acknowledged  the 
need  to  fight  dumping  and  subsidisa- 
tion, and  have  supported  legal  efforts 
to  do  so. 

Despite  that  consensus,  however,  it 
is  apparent  that  current  law  is  not 
doing  the  job.  It  is  slow,  uncertain, 
and  capable  of  manipulation  by  the 
foreign  producer  or  importer.  Most 
significant  is  the  lack  of  timely  relief. 
A  dumping  case  involving  any  contro- 
versy will  usually  take  11  months,  al- 
though both  shorter  and  longer  dead- 
lines are  possible.  Although  there  are 
provisions  for  preliminary  determina- 
tions and  temporary  remedies,  they 
have  not  proven  effective  in  halting 
the  flood  of  dumped  imports.  If  any- 
thing, a  pending  dumping  case  encour- 
ages a  foreign  producer  to  ship  in  as 
much  as  he  can  prior  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  case.  Senator  Sfbctkr's  amend- 
ment through  its  use  of  the  judicial 
system,  offers  the  possibility  of  more 
rapid  relief  in  these  cases. 

Some  have  criticized  this  approach 
by  suggesting  that  the  courts  will  not, 
in  fact,  act  any  quicker  than  the  ad- 
ministrative process  that  handles  the 
existing  law.  That  may  well  turn  out 
to  be  true.  We  all  know  of  cases  that 
have  taken  years  to  work  their  way 
through  our  Judicial  system.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  also  are  aware 
of  rapid  and  responsive  judicial  action, 
and  my  view  is  that  we  ought  to  leave 
the  door  open  to  that  in  trade  cases.' 
Its  impact  may  lie  variable.  It  may  not 
work  at  all  in  some  cases  but  even  so, 
the  plaintiff  would  hardly  be  worse  off 
with  this  additional  option,  than  he  is 
without  it  under  current  law. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  this 
amendment  is,  frankly,  the  idea  of 
permitting  a  domestic  industry  to  seek 
damages  for  harm  suffered.  As  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  made 
clear,  when  dumping  duties  are  levied, 
they  are  given  to  the  UJ5.  Treasury, 
and  the  company  or  industry  in  this 
cotmtry  that  may  have  been  badly 
hurt  over  a  period  of  what  could  have 
been  several  years  is  left  with  only  a 
prospective  remedy.  They  have  noth- 
ing to  show  for  their  victory  except 
perhaps  a  ruined  business.  Certainly 
the  steel  industry  was  victimized  by 
many  years  of  dumping. 

In  fact,  we  made  the  mistake  in  the 
late  seventies  of  legalizing  dumping  of 
steel  by  creating  the  so-called  trigger 
price  mechanism  which  said  that  as 
long  as  you  sold  at  a  price  above  that 
of  the  most  efficient  free  market  pro- 
ducer, which  at  that  time  was  Japan, 
even  if  you  were  selling  below  your 
cost  of  production  or  if  you  were  sell- 
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taac  below  the  price  you  cbarged  in 
your  home  market,  as  many  European 
Community  countries  were,  that  that 
would  be  quite  legal  and  proper.  Be- 
lieve me.  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  did  exactly  that. 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves,  as 
some  ecooomists  do.  that  dumping  is 
simply  the  operation  of  comparative 
advantage  in  a  market  system.  In  fact. 
dumping  and  subsidization  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  comparative  adi^tage. 
They  are  an  attempt  to  deny  it.  not 
take  advantage  of  it.  The  cost  to  our 
eomomy,  including  the  cost  to  our 
OHisumers.  comes  over  the  longer  term 
in  the  elimination  or  dlaahling  of  VS. 
industrlea;  and  the  market  dislocations 
and  ultimately  higher  ocmsumer  prices 
which  result  £r«n  the  absence  of  ef- 
fective domestic  competition.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  pieces  of  testimo- 
ny the  Finance  Committee  received  on 
the  teztfle  bin.  for  example,  was  the 
information  that  within  a  few  short 
months  after  the  last  UjS.  producer  of 
velveteen  went  bankrupt,  foreign 
prices  soared  33  percent.  These  costs 
are  in  addition  to  the  economic  and 
human  costs  created  by  dislocation 
and  unemployment.  In  view  of  these 
costs  and  their  consequences  for  our 
economy,  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
Industries  should  not  be  allowed  to  try 
to  recover  than. 

The  very  nature  of  the  process  that 
the  legislation  by  Senator  Sfbctkh  cre- 
ates as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  seek 
damages  I  think  provides  what  we 
ought  to  be  seeking  in  all  our  trade 
laws,  namely,  a  deterrent  against 
other  nations  practicing  unfair  trading 
practices. 

If  the  importer  knows  he  has  a  sig- 
nificant potential  liability  for  his 
unfair  actions,  he  may  be  more  cau- 
tious. Further,  the  nature  of  the  proc- 
ess is  less  suscQ>tible  to  manipulation 
tot  political  or  foreign  policy  purposes 
than  is  the  current  administrative 
process.  It  is  common  knowledge  and 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  this 
committee  that  on  occasion  every  ad- 
ministration se^s  to  influence  the 
outcone  of  a  case  because  of  the  for- 
eign policy  consequences  of  a  wrong 
decision.  When  the  oitire  process  is  in 
the  executive  branch,  those  kinds  of 
oonfUcts  are  f  adUtated.  Providing  a 
parallel  opportunity  within  the  Judi- 
cial branch  should  i»oduce  greater  tn- 
dependence. 

FtuaUy.  Mr.  President,  I  would  note 
that  there  are  those  who  say  that  this 
kind  of  statute  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered, cannot  be  effectively  and  quick- 
ly pursued  through  the  Federal  judici- 

•ry. 

Wdl.  if  the  Federal  Judiciary  is 
somehow  less  capable  than  the  De- 
partment of  Commer6e  or  the  Intemar 
tkmal  Trade  Cnmmissioo  in  making 
these  determtnatjons,  I  would  like  to 
know  about  it.  I  would  not  argue  that 
these  cannot  be  «*""pw^  cases  but  I  do 


not  believe  that  they  are  any  more 
complex  than  the  kinds  of  decisions 
Judges  must  make  in  bankruptcy  or 
complicated  tax  proceedings. 

In  dosing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
emphasise  that  this  is  an  important 
amendment.  It  addresses  a  serious  and 
growing  problem  in  a  creative  and  ef- 
fective way  that  supplements  rather 
than  supplants  current  law.  Most  of 
the  criticisms  concerning  this  ap- 
proach have  suggested  it  will  not 
work— it  wiU  not  provide  faster,  more 
effective  relief.  I  disagree  with  that 
contention,  but  even  if  it  turns  out  to 
be  correct  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  an  ef- 
fective argument  against  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  We  are  creat- 
ing a  parallel  track  in  our  law.  Ko 
rights  or  opportunities  under  existing 
law  are  being  removed.  Complainants 
are  being  given  an  additional  choice  of 
tactics,  and  I  certainly  believe  both 
current  law  and  the  Judicial  system 
can  survive  that  opportunity.  Accord- 
ingly. I  urge  the  amendment's  adop- 
tion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKK.  The 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  j 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in 
trying  to  make  our  trade  laws  more  ef- 
fective. That  is  what  we  have  been 
working  on  in  our  committee  at  least 
for  the  last  couple  of  years  in  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

What  concerns  me  is  I  think  they 
are  worldng  rather  welL  When  we  are 
tAiking  about  dumping  and  counter- 
vailing duties,  of  the  number  of  cases 
filed  approximately  50  percent  have 
resulted  in  some  kind  of  an  affirmative 
barrier  being  placed  there. 

One  of  the  other  points  we  have  to 
look  at  is  you  have  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pertise in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  in  the  ITC.  and  here  you 
set  up  a  parallel  system  in  the  courts 
and  you  do  not  have  that  kind  of  back- 
ground and  expertise  within  the 
courts. 

Another  thing  that  you  have  to  con- 
cern yoiu-self  with.  too.  in  the  com- 
ment of  Senator  Hkihz  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  the  possible  delay  that  you 
might  have  in  the  courts.  I  think  that 
you  do  have  that  delay.  The  example  I 
have  on  that  is  that  on  the  dumping 
cases  I  am  told  that  they  normally 
take  9  months  to  1  year,  that  the 
countervailing^  duty  cases  now  are 
taking  from  7  to  9  months.  But  typi- 
cally the  Court  of  International  Trade 
has  been  taking  at  least  2  years  to 
make  a  decision.  So  I  think  you  would 
find  that  they  handle  it  in  a  much 
more  expeditious  way  if  we  continue 
under  the  same  process.  Actiutlly, 
American  business  is  turning  more  and 
more  to  this  process  because  it  has 
been  working. 

I  think,  too,  of  the  point  that  was 
made  earlier  by  my  distinguished  col- 


league, the  ranking  member,  that 
American  business  is  opposed  to  this 
kind  of  an  amendment  and  thinks  the 
process  is  presently  worldng  and  it 
could  result  in  some  mirror  legislation 
that  would  be  very  punitive  for  us. 

If  you  are  talking  about  retroactive 
damages— and  I  rather  like  that  but 
OATT  prohibits  it  and  says  it  must  be 
prospective — I  am  convinced,  consider- 
ing the  dimiping  and  countervailing 
duty  laws  that  went  into  effect  in  1916 
and  1922.  the  grandfrather  clause 
would  not  protect  you  and  I  think  you 
would  be  in  violation  of  OATT. 

For  those  reasons  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Bfr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator    from    Missouri    [Mr.    Dah- 

rORTH]. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Specter  has  pointed  out  in  his 
comments  that  this  is  not  a  new  issue 
before  the  Senate;  this  is  an  old  issue. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  perseverence  be- 
cause he  has  been  quite  determined  at 
bringing  this  to  the  Senate.  This  is  the 
fourth  time  that  it  has  come  to  the 
floor  that  I  can  count.  It  wiU  be  the 
fourth  time  that  it  has  been  voted  on 
in  rollcall  votes.  I  believe  all  three 
times  there  were  rollcall  votes.  I  know 
at  least  two  of  them  were  rollcall 
votes — most  recently  on  September 
19,  1984,  when  the  Specter  amend- 
ment was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  61  to  36. 

I  do  not  know  what,  if  anyting,  has 
changed  in  the  time  that  this  has  been 
before  the  Senate  and  has  been  voted 
upon  repeatedly  by  Senators  to  war- 
rant a  change  of  mind  at  this  point.  I 
do  not  know  what  arguments  or  what 
changes  in  the  statute  would  warrant 
a  Senator  changing  the  position  that 
was  taken  as  recently  as  less  than  3 
years  ago.  I  think  that  the  same  argu- 
ments that  were  made  on  the  floor  in 
the  past  apply  equally  to  the  present 
version  of  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

First,  while  Senator  Specter  quotes 
some  sources  which  claim  that  this  is 
GATT  legal,  it  is  clearly  GATT  lllegaL 
This  is  a  position  which  has  been 
taken  repeatedly  over  the  years  by 
various  people  in  the  administration 
who  have  examined  this  provision. 
This  has  been  regularly  opposed  by 
the  administration  in  the  past. 

The  administration  points  out,  after 
analyzing  the  Specter  amendment, 
various  illegalities  under  GATT,  but 
most  particularly  the  remedy  that  is 
offered.  GATT  is  very  specific  in  the 
kinds  of  remedies  that  are  available  in 
countervailing  duty  and  antidumping 
cases.  The  remedies  are  not  to  shut 
out  the  product  of  the  country  trying 
to  export  it  into  the  United  States  but, 
rather,  to  impose  duties  to  make  up 


for  the  unfairness— the  subsidy  or  the 
dumping  margin— that  is  contained  in 
the  product  itself.  That  is  the  remedy 
that  is  available  under  GATT. 

By  contrast,  this  provision  in  the 
Specter  amendment  goes  beyond  pro- 
spective duties,  and  it  would  impose 
two  new  kinds  of  remedies.  One  is  in- 
junctive relief— generally,  equitable 
relief,  and  particularly  injunctive 
relief.  Second,  it  would  impose  dam- 
ages: not  duties  for  future  price  differ- 
entials, but,  rather,  damages  for  past 
acts.  Both  of  those  are  not  permitted 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  and  both  of  them 
would  be  bad  policy,  especially  injunc- 
tive relief. 

The  basic  problem  with  the  Specter 
amendment  Is  that  it  moves  the  venue 
of  trade  cases  into  the  courts.  It  cre- 
ates a  separate  cause  of  action,  a  sepa- 
rate way  of  pursuing  remedies,  which 
is  In  the  coiu-ts.  I  think  that  is  a  fun- 
damental difficulty  with  the  Specter 
provision. 

Courts  are  really  not  well  suited  to 
trade  cases.  Courts  are  at  once  too 
quick,  too  siunmary,  in  disposing  of 
issues,  and  too  slow— too  quick  where 
equitable  relief  is  involved. 

I  can  remember  one  time  literally 
waking  up  a  judge  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  getting  a  temporary  re- 
straining order.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  have  the  possibility  in  our  law 
of  an  injured  party  or  an  allegedly  In- 
jured party  waking  a  judge  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  get  a  temporary 
restraining  order  against  international 
commerce.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Ju- 
diciary should  be  armed  with  that 
kind  of  power  to  interfere  with  the 
flow  of  international  commerce.  If  re- 
straining orders  are  available  against 
International  trade,  that  very  fact 
would  have  a  chilling  effect  on  inter- 
national trsMle. 

Second,  while  temporary  restraining 
orders  can  be  literally  obtained  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  the  more  normal 
process  of  going  to  court,  filing  a  law- 
suit for  damages,  fUing  a  lawsuit  for  a 
permanent  injunction,  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  disposed  of  quickly  at  all. 
I  think  that  anyone  in  the  Senate  who 
has  practiced  law  realizes  that  compli- 
cated litigation  is  not  something  that 
is  resolved  in  12  months  or  in  18 
months.  It  is  something  that  literally 
can  go  on  year  after  year  after  year, 
and  clearly  these  would  be  complicat- 
ed cases. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  went  into  poli- 
tics instead  of  staying  in  the  practice 
of  law  was  that  I  could  never  figxire 
out  how  long  it  took  Judges  to  decide 


I  do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  going  to  be  new-found  bas- 
tions of  effidency,  that  the  courts  are 
going  to  be  forums  which  are  rapidly 
going  to  dispose  of  complicated  litiga- 
tion. 


More  likely,  there  would  be  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  which  would  be 
very  simunary  or,  in  the  alternative, 
there  would  be  long,  protracted  litiga- 
tion, which  would  go  on  and  on  and 
on.  During  that  litigation- this 
amendment  specifically  provides  for 
this— discovery  would  be  available.  In 
other  words,  the  injured  party  would 
be  able  to  use  all  the  Federal  rules  of 
civil  procedure  to  get  into  the  books 
and  records,  the  business  records,  of 
competitors. 

If  we  engage  in  this  Idnd  of  legislat- 
ing. If  we  put  in  place  this  kind  of  new 
system  for  enforcement  of  trade  reme- 
dies, it  is  reasonable  to  assiune  that 
our  trading  partners  would  do  exactly 
the  same;  that  other  countries  would 
also  set  up  court  systems  and  set  up 
discovery  systems  and  file  dumping 
cases,  even  spurious  dimiping  cases, 
and  countervailing  duty  cases,  even 
spurious  countervailing  duty  cases, 
and  use  the  court  system  as  a  way  of 
getting  into  the  books  and  records  of 
American  businesses. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  if  we  set 
up  that  kind  of  system,  where  there 
can  be  protracted  litigation,  complete 
with  discovery,  we  have  created  a  situ- 
ation in  which  there  will  be  real  mis- 
chief relating  to  American  competi- 
tors. My  guess  is  that  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  American  business  is 
so  strongly  against  the  Specter  amend- 
ment. 

This,  as  I  say,  is  not  a  new  idea.  It 
has  been  considered  by  the  Senate  re- 
peatedly. It  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Senate  repeatedly,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  it  again. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  addresses  a  very 
real  problem. 

For  example,  very  often  Japanese 
semiconductor  companies — Hitachi, 
for  example— have  dumped  EPROM's 
or  DRAM'S  in  this  country.  Under  cur- 
rent antidumping  law.  the  only 
remedy  is  for  an  American  company  to 
go  to  the  ITC.  go  to  Commerce,  and 
show  injury,  show  dumping.  Then,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ITC,  imposes  a  diunping 
duty  on  the  dumped  product  that 
comes  into  the  United  States. 

The  trouble  is  that  it  is  only  pro- 
spective; the  duty  applies  only  to 
future  imports.  The  trouble,  therefore, 
is  that  Hitachi,  for  example,  will  come 
with  another  product,  a  similar  prod- 
uct, and  dump  again.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Japanese  companies  have  been 
found  to  have  dumped  many  times  in 
America.  In  the  past  10  years,  seven 
Japanese  companies  have  been  subject 
to  four  or  more  dumping  violations. 
Hitachi  and  NEC  have  both  been  sub- 
ject to  at  least  four  separate  addition- 
al dumping  violations  in  10  years. 

We  can  all  remember  the  EUtachl 
memo  not  too  long  ago,  about  a  year 
ago,  that  said  undercut  whatever  the 


competition  comes  up  with,  undercut 
them  again,  imdercut  them  again,  un- 
dercut them  again,  a  clear  classic  case 
of  dumping. 

So  the  problem  is  what  do  we  do 
about  it?  It  is  clear  there  is  a  severe 
problem  here.  It  is  also  a  problem  not 
only  for  the  semiconductor  industry, 
but  also  for  steel  and  other  industries 
where  foreign  competition  dumps. 

The  difficult  problem  is  the  solution. 
The  problem  is  easily  identifiable,  but 
the  solution  is  a  bit  difflctilt.  Under 
current  law,  the  solution  is  an  anti- 
dumping duty  against  the  offender. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
goes,  I  think,  too  far,  in  trying  to 
remedy  the  problem.  He  would  use  a 
1916  private  right  of  action  statute 
that  presently  exists  on  the  books  and 
was  grandfathered  under  GATT  after 
1947.  But  he  would  permit  a  private 
right  of  action  under  that  statute 
against  a  foreign  company  that  had 
dumped  only  once. 

The  problem  is  that  that  is  going  to 
cause  a  lot  of  litigation  not  only 
against  Japanese  companies  or  other 
companies  of  other  countries,  but 
against  American  companies.  Ameri- 
cans are  already  too  litigious.  Let  us 
face  it,  we  have  too  many  lawyers  in 
this  coiuitry  compared  with  the 
number  of  scientists,  engineers,  math- 
ematicians, those  who  produce  prod- 
ucts. We  have  too  many  lawyers  who 
are  argiiing  too  many  cases,  trying  to 
stop  somebody  from  building  a  better 
product. 

I  think  that  the  more  we  in  America 
create  a  private  right  of  action  which, 
as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  pointed 
out,  will  be  used  against  first  offenders 
and  against  American  companies,  the 
more  we  are  going  to  be  exporting  our 
lltiglousness  around  the  world,  the 
more  other  companies  are  going  to 
start  suing  American  companies.  If  we 
think  the  American  courts  are  clogged 
and  crowded  now,  think  how  crowded 
and  clogged  they  are  going  to  be  when 
a  company  need  only  go  Into  a  Federal 
district  court  and  file  an  action  willy 
nilly  against  a  first-time  dumper. 

We  in  the  Finance  Conunlttee  tried 
to  address  this.  This  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. We  tried  to  address  this  by  tight- 
ening up  the  antidumping  duty  provi- 
sions that  exist  in  cxirrent  law.  How 
did  we  do  it?  Very  simply,  we  provided 
that  if  a  country  dumps  in  America 
twice,  then  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce monitors  that  company's  ac- 
tions very  closely  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  ready  to  Jump 
on  Hitachi,  NEC  or  Matsushita,  what- 
ever the  offending  company  is,  much 
more  quickly  than  is  the  case  under 
ciurent  law. 

In  addition  to  that  there  is  already  a 
multioffender  private  right  of  action 
provision  in  the  House  bill.  The  provi- 
sion in  the  House  bill  moves  us  toward 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  as  draconlan  in  its  effect,  in  my 
Judgment,  as  Is  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

So  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  this 
is  It  is  a  tough  problem.  I  think  we  in 
the  committee  have  largely  addressed 
it. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  goes  too  far, 
way  too  far.  I  think  it  would  cause  a 
problem  that  is  much  worse  than  the 
attendant  solution.  Because  we  go  to 
conference  with  a  House  provision 
that  already  has  a  multioffender  pro- 
vision, the  conferees  will  be  able  to 
work  out  in  conference  a  provision 
that  gets  at  the  heart  of  the  problem 
as  best  as  we  possibly  can. 

So  I  encourage  my  fellow  colleagues 
to  look  at  this  amendment  very  closely 
and  thoughtfully,  and  I  think  when 
you  do  so  you  will  realize  it  probably  is 
not  a  good  idea  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  at  this  time. 

I  earlier  offered  a  multiple  offender 
private  right  of  action  provision.  It  did 
not  go  nearly  as  far  as  the  Specter 
provision  because  I  thought  we  had  to 
find  a  more  moderate  approach.  I 
think  when  we  combine  the  present 
committee  provisions  with  the  House 
provisions  the  conference  wUl  come  as 
dose  as  we  can  to  solving  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  shield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Blr. 
BasAinc).  The  Senator  yields  time. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
this  a  troublesome  amendment  for  two 
reasons. 

One  has  been  touched  on  in  consid- 
erable degree  previously,  and  that  is 
the  interminable  delays  that  occur 
when  someone  gets  into  our  Federal 
courts,  particularly  when  a  company 
by  the  power  of  an  injunction.  Once  it 
gets  Into  the  Federal  court  we  have  to 
realize  these  cases  are  extremely  com- 
plicated and  so  in  addition  to  the 
normal  delay  one  finds  with  a  rather 
simple  case  before  our  Federal  courts, 
you  add  the  complexity  that  comes 
with  these  trade  cases.  Tou  throw  in 
in  addition  to  all  that  the  right  of 
appeaL  These  cases  can  go  on  and  on 
and  on.  So  that  is  the  first  objection  I 
have. 

The  second  objection  is  to  a  group 
V  that  I  think  is  forgotten  in  all  this  and 
those  are  the  UJS.  manufacturers  who 
are  dependent  upon  foreign  compo- 
nents for  the  complete  manufacture  of 
their  goods,  these  foreign  components 
often  being  essential  ingredients  to 
the  totaL  Those  D.S.  manufacturers 
can  be  the  innocent  bystanders  who 
can  be  hurt  by  legislation  such  as  this. 

The  U.S.  competitor  for  the  compo- 
nents comes  in,  alleges  dumping  of 
smne  type,  seeks  an  injimction.  and 
the  nJ8.  manufacturer  is  crU>pled  and 


the  U.S.  manufacturer  then  is  placed 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  being 
unable  to  deal  on  a  permenent  basis 
with  foreign  suppliers  because  of  this 
chill  that  comes  about  because  of  the 
possibility  of  this  type  of  legislation 
being  enforced  or  he  relies  upon  other 
manufacturers  for  the  components 
who  are  not  the  ones  he  prefers  who 
undoubtedly  come  in  at  a  higher  price. 

When  we  realize  that  as  to  many, 
many  of  our  goods  made  in  this 
Nation,  although  the  total  might  be 
basically  an  American  good,  essential 
parts  of  it  come  from  abroad,  so  we  are 
dealing  with  a  complex  society  in 
which  this  type  of  relief  I  think  would 
perform  an  injurious  effect  upon  that 
society  and  those  n.S.  manufacturers. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  I  understand  his 
concerns  that  apply  to  many  workers 
in  his  State,  but  I  think  this  is  much 
too  broad  and  I  think  we  have  the 
facts  that  he  probably  has  not 
thought  through. 

The  point  has  been  made  this  should 
not  be  in  the  courts.  The  courts  are  al- 
ready overcrowded.  We  do  not  want  to 
fiU  them  fuU  of  a  lot  of  fair  trade 
cases,  a  lot  of  dumping  cases  that  adds 
burden  to  already  overworked  Judges. 

Second,  this  could  boomerang  on  us 
because  we  have  more  dumping  cases 
pending  against  U.S.  producers  than 
against  any  other  countries.  If  other 
coimtrles  put  this  in  we  could  find  our 
own  commerce  hurt  and  impaired  by 
actions  taken  in  courts  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Third,  I  would  say  that  the  private 
rights  would  be  unfair  because  ex- 
change rate  shifts  can  send  import 
prices  below  fair  market  value  one  day 
and  above  fair  market  value  the  next. 
The  next  thing  you  do  is  determine 
fair  market  value  if  you  are  looking  at 
Japanese  imports  and  you  quote  it 
quickly  with  a  depreciated  dollar  and 
suddenly  you  have  a  whole  raft  of 
dumping  cases  flooding  the  courts  of 
the  country,  not  because  of  unfair 
trade  or  dimiping,  per  se,  as  a  strategy, 
but  because  of  a  very  volatile  ex- 
change rate.  The  result  of  that  could 
be  a  chill  on  trade  generally. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  would 
not  adopt  this.  It  should  not  t>e  In  the 
courts.  It  would  hurt  U.S.  producers 
more  than  it  would  help  them  in  the 
long  run  because  of  the  mirror  effect 
in  other  countries'  courts  and  the  ex- 
change rate  aspect  of  this  could 
produce  far  more  cases  than  we  had 
expected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second  for  the  yeas 
and  nays?  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
assertion  has  been  made  that  this  bill 
has  not  been  thought  through.  I 
would  submit  to  my  colleagues,  to 
those  listening,  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  thought  given 
to  this  legislation  as  it  has  been  intro- 
duced and  refined,  and  re-refined,  and 
re-re-refined  since  the  first  introduc- 
tion some  5M  years  ago.  There  has 
been  substantial  thought  and  consid- 
eration by  many,  many  witnesses  who 
have  come  to  the  hearings  to  testify. 
And  its  ramifications  have  been  ana- 
lyzed with  care. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  argimients  which 
have  been  made  against  the  amend- 
ment this  evening  have  not  in  any  way 
reached  the  critical  issues  or  any  way 
undercut  the  force  and  persuasiveness 
of  the  amendment. 

In  terms  of  the  basic  thrust  that 
there  is  essentially  here  a  talcing  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
without  compensation  because  of  the 
collateral  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations, not  one  of  the  speakers  in  op- 
position have  disagreed  with  that  basic 
contention.  And  I  would  submit  that 
there  has  not  been  disagreement  with 
that  proposition  because  it  is  so  obvi- 
ous on  the  face  of  the  record. 

It  was  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  who  asserted 
this  morning  that  trade  is  the  hand- 
maiden of  other  foreign  policy.  And 
the  record  is  replete  about  the  loss  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jobs  because  for- 
eign policy  considerations  make  that 
preferable  so  far  as  the  executive 
branch  is  concerned.  And  no  one  has 
denied  that  these  are  unfair  practices, 
that  they  are  not  consistent  with  free 
trade  because  sut>sidles  cannot  possi- 
bly be  consistent  with  free  trade, 
dumping  cannot  possibly  be  consistent 
with  free  trade,  nor  can  customs  fraud 
be  consistent  with  free  trade. 

So  that  the  underpinning  of  this 
amendment  remains  intact  without 
any  effort  made  by  those  who  have 
spoken  in  opposition  to  deal  with 
these  important  principles. 

On  the  issue  about  the  solid  prece- 
dent, again,  for  private  rights  of 
action,  there  has  been  no  disageement 
with  the  effectiveness  of  private 
action  against  antitrust  laws,  in  sup- 
port of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  private 
action  in  stopping  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  No  one  disagrees  with 
that. 

There  has  been  no  disagreement 
with    the    proposition    that    private 


rights  of  action  have  been  very  impor- 
tant in  enforcing  the  securities  laws, 
much  more  effective  than  any  crimi- 
nal prosecution  can  be  against  those 
who  manipulate  the  stock  market,  or 
the  private  rights  of  action  against 
10(b)5  violations  or  deception  viola- 
tions. There  has  not  been  any  dis- 
agreement with  those  very  important 
considerations. 

But  an  assertion  Is  made,  "Well,  we 
had  a  vote  on  this  matter  before  and  it 
was  61  to  36  and  it  has  been  before  the 
Senate  four  times."  And  on  the  occa- 
sions when  factual  assertions  have 
been  made,  they  have  been  incorrect. 
The  issue  has  been  before  the  Senate 
twice  before.  On  one  occasion,  there 
was  a  61-to-36  vote.  And  what  has 
changed?  Quite  a  nimiber  of  Senators 
who  voted  in  opposition  later  became 
cosponsors  of  subsequent  legislation. 
That  was  the  change.  Some  are  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  this 
evening. 

On  the  other  occasion,  it  was  in  con- 
junction with  another  amendment.  It 
was  an  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  and  the  vote  was  51  to  47.  And 
that  is  a  pretty  close  contest.  It  takes  a 
switch  of  three  votes  and  the  result 
would  have  been  the  other  way.  So 
something  very  substantial  has 
changed. 

What  else  has  changed?  There  was  a 
major  opinion  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  April  of  tills 
year  which  rendered  the  Antidumping 
Act  of  1916  nugatory,  powerless,  be- 
cause it  upheld  the  specific  intent 
issue.  So  a  great  deal  has  changed,  as 
changes  have  been  made  in  major 
steel  companies  in  this  country  which 
have  gone  into  chapter  11  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers  who 
have  lost  their  Jobs  as  these  unfair 
trade  practices  continue.  So  the  record 
really  is  very  strong. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  that 
American  business  is  against  this  bill. 
Well,  I  had  not  really  thought  that 
American  business  had  paid  all  that 
much  attention  to  the  bUl,  but  I  am 
flattered  that  American  business  has. 

But  I  am  sometimes  amazed  at  the 
level  of  assertions  which  remain  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  without 
any  support  at  all.  Who  is  to  say  that 
if  someone  on  this  floor  makes  the 
grandiose  assertion  that  American 
business  opposes  this  amendment  that 
it  is  so?  Where  is  the  authority? 
Where  is  the  prooP  What  Senator 
speaks  for  American  business? 

But  let  us  get  down  to  some  of  the 
facts.  There  is  a  Trade  Reform  Action 
Coalition  which  has  taken  a  position 
in  support  of  S.  1104,  which  this  Sena- 
tor introduced  earlier  this  year.  And 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  current 
amendment  are  encompassed  from  S. 
1104. 

Now.  I  do  not  represent— and  let  me 
make  It  explicit— that  the  Trade 
Reform  Action  Coalition  has  endorsed 


the  amendment  which  this  Senator 
has  submitted  this  evening.  I  have  not 
submitted  that  to  the  Trade  Reform 
Action  Coalition. 

And  there  are  concerns  among  a 
number  of  people  who  have  supported 
this  legislation  in  the  past  alx>ut  what 
an  adverse  vote  will  mean.  And  there 
are  many  points  of  tactics  and  strate- 
gy. But  a  significant  part  of  this  bill 
relating  to  the  dumping  laws  was  em- 
bodied in  S.  1104  and.  at  least  as  to 
that  part,  the  Trade  Reform  Action 
Coalition  has  supported  this  bill. 

And  I  think  it  is  worth  a  moment  or 
two,  or  three  or  f  oiu",  or  however  many 
it  takes,  to  specify  who  constitutes  the 
Trade  Reform  Action  Coalition,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  sweeping  assertion  that 
American  business  is  against  this  bill. 
Well,  it  consists  of  the  Alliance  of 
Metal  Working  Industries,  the  Ameri- 
can Apparel  Manuifacturers  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Brush  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  the  American  Chain 
Association,  the  American  Cutlery 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Die  Casting  Institute,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Fishermen,  the 
American  Fiber,  Textile,  Apparel  Coa- 
lition, the  American  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers Association,  the  American 
Gear  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
American  Institute  of  Steel  Construc- 
tion, Inc.,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  the  American  Metal  Stamp- 
ing Association  (Washer  Division),  the 
American  Mushroom  Institute,  the 
American  Pipe  Fittings  Association, 
the  American  Textile  Machinery  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  the  American  Wire 
Producers  Association,  the  American 
Yam  Spinners  Association,  the  Anti- 
Priction  Bearing  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, the  Automotive  Service  Indus- 
try Association,  the  Association  of  Die 
Shops  International,  the  Association 
of  Synthetic  Yam  Manufacturers,  the 
Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  the  Brass  and  Bronze 
Ingot  Institute,  the  Carpet  and  Rug 
Institute,  the  Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe  Insti- 
tute, the  Cast  Metals  Federation,  the 
Clothing  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  the  Committee  on  Pipe  and 
Tube  Imports,  the  Copper  and  Brass 
Fabricators  Council,  Inc.,  the  Cutting 
Tool  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
Expanded  Metal  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, the  Footwear  Industries  of 
America,  Inc.,  the  Forging  Industry 
Association,  the  Group  of  33,  the 
Hand  Tools  Institute,  the  Industrial 
Fasteners  Institute,  the  Industrial 
Perforators  Association  Inc..  the  In- 
dustrial Union  Department.  AFL-CIO. 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union,  the  International 
Leather  Goods.  Plastics  and  Novelty 
Workers  Union,  the  Investment  Cast- 
ing Institute,  the  Iron  Castings  Socie- 
ty, the  Knitted  Textile  Association, 
the  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee, 
the  Luggage  and  Leather  Goods  Man- 


ufacturers of  America.  Inc.  the  Itlan- 
Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc.,  the  Metal  Cutting  Tool  Institute, 
the  Metal  Treating  Institute,  the  Met- 
alworklng  Fair  Trade  Coalition,  the 
National  Association  of  Chain  Manu- 
facturers, the  National  Association  of 
Hosiery  Manufacturers,  the  National 
Association  of  Pattern  Manufacturers, 
the  National  Association  of  Uniform 
Manufacturers,  the  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America,  the  National 
Foundry  Association,  the  National 
Knitwear  Manufacturers  Association, 
the  National  Knitwear  and  Sportswear 
Association,  the  National  Screw  Ma- 
chine Products  Association. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  Juncture  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  list  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  list  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Tooling  and  Machining  Aaaodap 
tion. 

National  Wool  Growers  Association. 

Neckwear  Association  of  America. 

Non-Perrous  Pounders'  Society. 

Northern  Textile  Association. 

Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 

Plumbing  Iflanufacturers  Institute. 

Scale  liCanuf  acturers  Association.  Inc. 

Steel  Pounders'  Society. 

Steel  Plate  Pabricators  Association,  Inc.       • 

Steel  Service  Center  Institute. 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

Textile  Distributors  Association,  Inc. 

Tool  and  Die  Institute. 

United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union. 

UJ5.  Battery  Trade  Council. 

U.S.  Fastener  Manufacturing  Group. 

Valve  Manufacturers  Association. 

Welded  Steel  Tube  Institute. 

Work  Glove  Manufacturers  Association. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  This  association  is 
very  concerned  about  what  is  happen- 
ing with  the  dimiping  laws.  Senators 
have  taken  the  floor  and  said  the 
dumping  laws  are  working  fine,  they 
are  working  fast,  they  are  woricing  ef- 
fectively; that  American  business  is 
satisfied  with  what  is  going  on. 

Well,  there  is  a  long  list  of  American 
businesses  which  is  thoroughly  dissat- 
isfied with  the  dumping  laws  and 
when  the  assertion  is  made  that  Amer- 
ican Industry  will  be  exposed  to  retal- 
iation for  dumping,  there  are  a  great 
many  in  the  American  business  com- 
munity who  are  willing  to  take  their 
chances. 

Some  American  businesses  are 
dumping  and  other  American  indus- 
tries are  being  injured  by  dumping  and 
dimiping  is  wrong.  Let  us  stop  dump- 
ing. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  long  list  of  busi- 
nesses which  is  very  concerned  about 
the  dumping  issue. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  re- 
state so  that  I  am  not  overrepresent- 
ing  what  the  Trade  Reform  Action  Co- 
alition said  here:  they  are  not  support- 
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Ing  my  amendment  in  full  because 
they  have  not  had  it  presented  to 
them.  But  they  did  support  the  bill 
that  I  introduced.  S.  1104,  which  is 
part  of  what  has  been  included  in  the 
amendment  which  is  now  pending. 

Then  we  have  had  the  assertion.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  amendment  would 
violate  GATT. 

Again,  this  Senator  is  amazed  by  the 
blanket  assertions  which  are  made  on 
this  floor  without  any  authority,  with- 
out any  support.  The  assertion  was 
made  that  the  administration  opposed 
the  amendment.  The  assertion  was 
made  that  there  are  many  objections, 
and  it  goes  beyond  the  prospective 
remedies.  "Various  illegalities"  was 
the  assertion.  Well,  what  are  the  ille- 
gallUes? 

In  referring  to  some  proceedings 
which  had  occurred  before  Senator  Ri- 
bicofrs  subcommittee  in  1980,  I  was 
not  representing  that  Senator  Ribicof  f 
said  anything  about  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation. I  was  representing  that  a  very 
/  reputable  trade  lawyer,  Peter  D. 
'  Ehrenhaft  had  submitted  an  opinion 
back  in  1980  and  that  the  opinion  was 
updated  in  hearings  on  a  predecessor 
bill  on  August  24,  1982;  and  that  the 
opinion  was  reaffirmed  on  the  current 
amendment  by  a  letter  dated  June  18, 
1987,  Just  a  few  days  ago;  again  by  Mr. 
Ehrenhaft. 

It  has  been  well  known  what  this 
amendment  and  the  preceding  amend- 
ments provide.  No  one  has  taken  the 
floor  and  has  submitted  the  legal  opin- 
ion that  there  is  a  violation  of  GATT. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  has  not 
been  done  because  it  could  not  be 
done.  Where  you  have  the  provisions 
of  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1916  in  con- 
formity with  GATT,  and  you  have  the 
provisions  of  this  bUl,  there  will  be  no 
basis  to  say  that  it  violates  GATT. 

This  bill  provides  for  only  single 
damages  The  Issue  of  injimctive  relief 
was  taken  up— Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  be  caUed  to  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order.  The 
Senator  is  engaged  in  material  that  we 
need  to  hear. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  In  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  No- 
vember 30.  1985,  this  issue  was  specifi- 
cally addressed  as  It  relates  to  equita- 
ble relief.  The  opinions  were  extended 
by  Mr.  Ehrenhaft  and  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham that  equitable  relief  was  well 
within  the  purview  of  GATT.  Single 
damages  certainly  are. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
relevant  portions  of  this  hearing  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 


TBI  UMTAni  Foaxioii  Comfeiiiioii  Act  or 

1985 

(Hearlns  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

United  States  Senate) 

Senator  SPBcna.  The  whole  Issue  of  com- 
puting damages  is  difficult  to  start  with, 
and  if  you  give  damages  to  the  steel  corpo- 
ration, what  have  you  done  for  the  workers 
who  have  lost  their  compensation  or  lost 
their  Jobs,  or  what  do  you  do  for  the  Indi- 
rect effect  for  the  city  of  Clarion,  which 
goes  bankrupt  and  has  to  fire  Its  fire  and 
police  department? 

Mr.  CiTinmfGHAM.  I  agree  with  that  con- 
cern, and  I  think  that  can  be  handled  in 
drafting,  but  I  do  not  think  that  a  statute 
which  gives  an  equal  priority  to  the  restric- 
tion of  imports  Is  free  of  vulnerability  to  the 
OATT  argument.  I  think  you  can  structure 
ancillary  injunctive  remedy  language  In  the 
statued,  to  have  the  court  focus  on  precisely 
the  Issues  ycu  are  concerned  about  there 
and  accomplish  the  same  thing  you  want  to 
do  without  making  yourself  vulnerable. 

Senator  Spkctkx.  Mr.  Ehrenhaft,  I  think 
when  you  testified  in  the  past,  we  had  equi- 
table relief,  as  weU. 

Mr.  EmtxwHArr.  Which  I  think,  however, 
was  subject  to  the  traditional  tests  of  an  in- 
junction, which  would  Include  first,  what 
Mr.  Cunningham  Just  pointed  out,  the  re- 
quirement that  the  party  seeking  such  an 
injunction  prove  the  likelihood  of  success  on 
the  merits,  include,  second,  the  showing  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  remedy  at  law,  and, 
third,  the  other  tests  of  injunctions,  which 
are  that  granting  the  reltef  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  that  the  remedy  sought  is  not 
disproportionate  to  the  harm  to  the  other 
side  If  the  injunction  is  granted 

Senator  Specter.  WeU,  if  you  have  those 
traditional  requirements  for  injunctive 
relief,  then  you  think  there  is  no  OATT 
problem:  it  would  not  be  illegal  under 
GATT? 

Mr.  Ehmewmatt.  I  do  not  think  so,  because 
then.  I  think  it  is  fully  consistent  with  our 
usual  domestic  legal  system  for  enabling 
parties  to  recover  damages.  In  those  situa- 
tions, the  equitable  relief  Is  in  aid  of  the 
damage  remedy— that  is  really  what  the 
purpose  of  the  injunction  Is.  It  exists  be- 
cause we  carmot  get  to  the  legal  remedy 
quickly  enough;  the  injunction  is  an  ancil- 
lary, equitable  and  interim  kind  of  remedy. 
If  that  is  pursued  in  its  traditional  format,  I 
believe  that  then  your  bill  can  be  squared 
with  GATT. 

ISi.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
assertions  have  been  made  that  the 
courts  are  overcrowded  and  should  not 
be  further  burdened;  that  there  are 
too  many  lawyers  in  the  United  States. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  too 
many  lawyers  in  the  United  States.  It 
might  be  said  that  there  are  too  many 
lawyers  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  may  be 
that  the  courts  are  overcrowed,  but 
the  courts  are  filled  with  many  mat- 
ters of  very  minor  litigation;  matter  of 
automobUe  accidents,  matters  of  in- 
dustrial accidents,  matters  which  are 
very  important  to  the  litigants  but  are 
hardly  significant  in  terms  of  the  kind 
of  issues  which  are  presented  when  an 
industry  like  steel  is  destroyed  or 
when  an  industry  like  textiles  and  ap- 
parel is  destroyed,  or  when  there  is  so 
much  damage  resulting  in  unemploy- 
ment for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  in  this  country.  That  is  what 


the  Federal  courts  ought  to  be  decid- 
ing. That  is  the  Idnd  of  an  Issue  which 
they  ought  to  be  focusing  on. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
the  courts  are  either  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  Well,  that  is  hardly  rational. 
They  are  either  too  fast  or  too  slow. 
You  have  to  wake  up  a  judge  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  It  is  not  too  easy 
to  find  a  Judge.  Once  you  find  him.  it 
is  not  too  easy  to  wake  him  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  And  once  you 
foimd  him  and  awakened  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  it  is  not  too  easy 
to  get  favorable  action  out  of  him. 

If  you  want  to  present  a  case  to  a 
Judge,  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is 
do  not  wake  him  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  Go  the  next  morning.  But 
the  American  Judicial  system  has 
worked  better  than  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  American 
Judicial  system  has  worked  better  than 
the  executive  branch,  which  adminis- 
ters our  trade  laws. 

When  important  rights  have  to  be 
decided,  the  American  Judicial  system 
has  worked  better  than  many  aspects 
of  the  American  political  system. 
When  blaclLs  sought  Justice  in  this 
country  for  150  years,  they  were 
denied  it.  They  went  to  the  courts  and 
they  got  it. 

When  women  sought  Justice  in  this 
country  for  175  years  they  were  denied 
it  significantly  and  they  went  to  the 
courts  and  they  got  it. 

With  the  substantive  provisions  of 
American  law  which  prohibits  subsi- 
dies and  dumping  and  customs  fraud, 
let  us  enforce  that  law.  The  place  to 
enforce  that  law  is  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  presented  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  evening,  the  case  is  clear 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

There  is  pressing  need  for  law  en- 
forcement on  dimiping,  subsidy,  and 
custom  fraud,  which  we  have  declared 
to  be  illegal.  There  are  solid  prece- 
dents for  private  rights  of  action.  The 
courts  will  guarantee  fairness  to  all 
concerned. 

There  are  substantial  portions  of 
American  business  and  labor  in  favor 
of  this  bill.  It  complies  with  GATT.  It 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  jrleld  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICIK.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

lii.  WILSON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  listened  to  what  I  think  is 
a  very  good  debate  with  keen  interest 
and  a  feeling  of  some  discomfort  aris- 
ing from  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  while  the  Senator  from  Peimsyl- 
vanla  [Mr.  Spccter]  may  not  have 
given  us  the  perfect  remedy,  he  has.  at 
least,  focused  on  the  need  for  a 
remedy  that  does  not  exist. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  quite  cor- 
rectly identified  inequities,  shortcom- 


ings in  the  current  procedure.  The  ex- 
isting dimiping  remedy  does  not  really 
afford  to  the  aggrieved  party  any 
remedy  that  will  make  him  whole. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues,  per- 
haps there  is  no  need  to  do  so  because 
it  occurred  so  recently,  that  this  body 
voted  93  to  nothing  on  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate'  that 
the  President  should  take  retaliation 
against  the  Japanese  for  violating  the 
semiconductor  agreement  into  which 
they  entered  as  recently  as  last  Sep- 
tember. That  agreement,  you  will 
recall,  had  been  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  engaged  in  years  of 
unfair  trading  practices,  including 
dumping  in  this  country;  dumping  in 
third  countries  in  addition  to  denying 
us  market  access  to  the  Japanese 
market. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  said  is  that  the 
person  who  Is  injured  by  dumping 
should  be  the  one  who  is  entitled  to 
relief.  Yet,  under  our  dumping  law 
where  the  remedy  is  given,  what  we  do 
is  required  of  the  dumper,  simply  that 
he  post  a  bond  and  he  can  go  right  on 
dumping.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  that 
bond?  It  is  not  the  aggrieved  party, 
not  the  injured  party;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
public  Treasury. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  there  is  great 
unfairness  in  that.  What  is  more, 
there  is  great  danger  in  it.  In  the  case 
of  the  semiconductor  industry  it  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  from  merchant 
and  manufacturers  of  semiconductor 
components  to  the  present  three- 
three,  that  were,  in  fact,  threatened 
with  being  right  out  of  business  to  the 
point  where  because  of  the  importance 
of  that  technology  to  our  national  se- 
curity a  panel  of  the  Defense  Science 
Board  serving  the  Pentagon  had  sug- 
gested a  rather  extreme  measure  to 
assure  the  continued  availability  to 
the  United  States  military  of  semicon- 
ductor technology  so  we  would  not 
become  entirely  dependent  upon  Japa- 
nese suppliers. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  giving 
a  private  right  of  action  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  here  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia  would  create  a  two-track 
process,  although  we  have  other  situa- 
tions within  which  that  does  not  seem 
terribly  perilous  to  our  judicial 
system.  People  can  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  either  by  filing  in  the  Claims 
Court  or  in  Tax  Court. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  major  con- 
sideration. What  it  does  seem  to  me 
would  have  been  a  more  desirable 
thing,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
committee  engaged  in  this  inquiry, 
would  be  to  examine  a  means  whereby 
the  aggrieved  party  could  receive  a 
remedy  and  indeed  a  retroactive 
remedy,  and  where  the  aggrieved 
party  could  claim  the  need  for  some- 
thing akin  to  injunctive  relief  on  the 
obvious  theory  that  prevention  is 
much    better    than    stistainlng    the 


injury  and  being  recompensed  for  it  in 
damages,  and  certainly  better  than  the 
existing  situation  where  there  are  no 
damages  and  where  there  is  no  real 
remedy  to  the  party  who  suffers  the 
Injury. 

I  understand  well  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  economic  resistance  on 
the  part  of  many  to  the  concept  of 
diunpingsat  all.  There  are  many  who 
think  let  the  manufacturer  sell  at 
whatever  price  he  can. 

But  where  you  have  the  situation 
where  a  foreign  government,  in  par- 
ticular, is  engaged  in  subsiding  the 
competition  of  its  private  sector  so 
that  they  can  engage  in  a  kind  of  loss 
leader  tactic  that  is  consciously  aimed 
at  gaining  market  share,  you  do  not 
have  a  fair  competition  between  the 
U.S.  private  sector  and  that  subsidized 
complicity  between  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment iuad  its  nominal  private 
sector.         ^ 

It  is  true  we  experienced  that  unfair 
fight  all  too  many  times. 

So  it  may  very  well  be  that  we  do 
not  have  the  perfect  remedy.  I  would 
ask  my  distinguished  friend,  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
whether  or  not  any  thought  had  been 
given  on  the  committee  to  revising  the 
current  law  to  give  perhaps  to  the 
International  Trade  Commission  addi- 
tional powers  of  a  Idnd  that  would 
lead  to  much  greater  fairness  than 
currently  is  the  case  where  there  is.  In 
faci,  no  remedy  provided  to  the  ag- 
grieved party,  the  victim  of  diunping 
who  suffered  the  actual  injury. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  worked  very 
hard  to  make  the  laws  more  effective 
in  this  particular  legislation  and  on 
the  subjects  of  countervailing  duties 
we  have  stiffened  the  Act  and,  I  think, 
made  it  more  effective.  Obviously,  we 
are  willing  to  further  consider  any  ap- 
propriate improvements  that  might  l>e 
offered. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
that  kind  of  Inquiry  would  be  worth 
some  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  because  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  is  entirely  cor- 
rect in  identifying  what  is  a  cleax  in- 
equity. It  is  the  Idnd  of  inequity  that 
can  prejudice  our  national  security.  It 
almost  did.  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  it  continues  to  do  so.  But  it 
should  not  require  that  extreme  a 
threat.  Simple  fairness  should  require 
that  those  who  are  injured  by  unfair 
trading  practices  have  a  direct,  cer- 
tain, and  quick  remedy. 

To  those  who  say  that  adopting  the 
procedure  that  Is  being  urged  upon  us 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  result  in  our  violation  of  GATT, 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  I  have  to  say  that  I  think  they 
are  probably  correct.  I  do  not  Imow.  I 


heard  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
question  the  propriety  of  that  judg- 
ment. 

But  let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument that  those  who  say  this  is  a 
GATT  violation  are,  in  fact,  correct.  I 
do  not  think  that  should  dispose  of 
the  question.  GATT  is  not  itself  a 
work  of  perfection,  and,  in  fact,  all  too 
often  en  this  floor  in  our  concern  that 
we  not  hamper  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  trading  part- 
ners, one  of  the  first  things,  quite  un- 
derstandably, is  that  we  cannot  take 
some  reme<^  which  Is  otherwise  pre- 
served because  it  is  GATT-violative. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  be 
very  much  concerned  with  amendment 
of  GATT.  It  has  proved  insufficient  to 
its  splended  purpose  of  encouraging 
International  commerce.  There  has 
not  been  an  adequate  dispute  resolu- 
tion process,  and  that  has  resulted  in 
enormous  unfairness  to  American 
farmers  as  weU  as  American  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  outcome  of  this  particular  debate 
will  be.  I  do  not  know  what  the  vote 
on  the  proposition  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  be.  But  I  can 
say  that  I  believe  he  has  done  a  service 
by  focusing  very  sharply  on  a  need  to 
give  remedy  to  those  who  suffer  the 
actual  injury  of  dumping.  If  it  is  not  to 
be  in  the  way  he  has  proposed  by  right 
of  action  to  the  courts,  then  it  should 
be,  I  think,  by  a  right  of  action  given 
administratively  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission  or  some  other  re- 
sponsible administrative  body  charged 
with  that  task.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  take  just  a  moment  because  I 
know  the  hour  is  late. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  there  is 
no  legal  opinion  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
GATT-illegal.  I  do  have  an  analysis 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  it  is  blatantly  GATT-iUegal.  I  ask 
that  the  opinion  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rixx>Ri>.  as  follows: 

Private  Right  op  Action  AmifDifEifT 
Analysis 

This  amendment  would  allow  n.S.  domes- 
tic parties  to  bring  suits  in  n.S.  district 
courts  requesting  injunctions  against  im- 
ports or  the  collection  of  economic  damages 
from  foreign  producers,  exporters  or  U.S. 
importers,  when  such  imports  have  been 
found  to  be  subsidized  or  dumped  in  the 
United  States. 

The  private  right  of  action  amendment  is 
blatantly  GATT-illegal.  The  GATT  permits 
only  one  remedy  for  such  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices—the imposition  of  a  duty  to  offset  the 
margin  of  dumping  or  subsidization.  The 
Antidumping  Act  of  1916  is  exempted  from 
this  because  It  Is  covered  by  the  GATTa 
"Grandfather  Clause."  ^^e  private  right  of 
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ftctkn  propoaal  would  vkdate  this  exemp- 
tkn  by  weakenlns  the  1916  Act's  proof  and 
predatory  Intent  requirements. 

Enmctment  of  this  amendment  would 
therefore  InTtte  foreign  retaliation  and 
mirror  legialaUon.  AU  trade— both  exports 
and  imports,  whether  fairly  or  unfairly 
traded— would  be  significantly  chilled  as  a 
result  of  this  provision.  The  Inevitable  In- 
crease In  litigation  would  encompass  both 
n.S.  importers  and  purchasera  of  foreign 
goods,  who  could  be  held  liable  for  substan- 
tial economic  damages  In  cases  where  they 
may  not  have  even  been  aware  they  were 
purchasing  dumped  or  subsidized  goods. 

This  amendment  would  also  complicate 
and  confuse  the  process  of  determining 
dumping  and  subsidisation.  Involving  nu- 
merous courts  in  the  interpretation  of  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  law  would  lead  to  incon- 
sistent and  conflicting  rulings.  Rather  than 
expedite  relief  from  luifair  trade,  antidump- 
ing and  countervailing  duty  proceedings 
might  well  become  longer  and  costlier. 

The  amendment's  attempt  to  "solve"  an 
unfair  trade  problem  could  lead  instead  to  a 
much  more  serious  problem  of  restraint  of 
trade.  By  significantly  easing  the  burden  of 
proof  in  private  right  cases,  companies  could 
easily  use  this  law  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
theta^  competition  through  the  prohibition 
of  tanports  or  the  threat  or  assessment  of 


The  antidumpinS^and  countervailing  duty 
laws  already  provide  fast  and  effective  relief 
from  unfair  trade,  as  evidenced  by  the 
degree  to  which  U.S.  industries  have  used 
them.  This  amendment  is  therefore  unnec- 
eoary,  and  would  create  problems  which 
are  far  more  ominous  than  the  one  it  pur- 
ports to  remedy. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Second.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  place  the  list  of 
business  organizations  that  are  op- 
posed to  this  amendment  into  the 
RnoKD.  The  reason  I  place  It  into  the 
Rbcord  is  that  the  list  read  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  mainly, 
not  totally,  textiles,  metals,  and  shoes. 
They  have  been  opposed  to  the  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States.  They  did 
not  like  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission shoe  dedslon.  They  do  not  like 
the  steel  voluntary  restraints  we  have. 
I  understand  the  list.  But  the  list  I  wUl 
insert  into  the  Rkord  in  opposition  to 
thin  amendment  includes,  among 
others,  the  TJS.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Emergency  Committee  for 
American  Trade,  the  American  Busi- 
ness Council,  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  the  UJS.  Council  for 
International  Business,  the  Business 
Roundtable.  the  Computer  Business 
Equipment  Manufacturers  Assoda- 
tton.  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, the  Computer  and  Commu- 
nications ^idustry  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Electric  BCanuf  acturers  Associa- 
tion, the  Scientific  Apparatus  Manu- 
facttirers  Association. 

I  ask  that  those  named  be  listed 
along  with  the  other  names  I  have  on 
this  list  and  have  a  check  alongside 
their  names. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  printed  in  the 
Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcohd,  as  follows: 

FaiK  Trads  CoALTnoR  Mnaamianr 

ASSOCIATIONS 

n.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade  (ECAT). 

American  Business  Conference  (ABC). 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  (NFTC). 

n.S.  Council  for  International  Business 
(USCIB). 

Business  Roundtable. 

Computer  Business  Equipment  Manufac- 
turers Association  (CBEMA). 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
(NAM). 

Computer  and  Communications  Industry 
Association  (CCIA). 

Consumers  for  World  Trade. 

National  Association  of  Stevedores. 

Citizens  for  a  Sound  Economy. 

American  Paper  Institute. 

American  Association  of  Exporters  and 
Importers. 

National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Scientific  Apparatus  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

PIRIfS 

May  Department  Stores. 

Boeing. 

Weyerhauser. 

American  Express. 

IBM. 

Tektronix. 

Proctor  &  Gamble. 

International  Paper. 

Westvaco. 

Georgia  Pacific. 

Borg-Wamer. 

Union  Camp. 

Caterpillar. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  On  the  list  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  referred  to, 
what  were  they  responding  to?  May  I 
see  the  d(x;ument?  Perhaps  If  I  see  the 
document,  it  will  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  hand  the  docu- 
ment to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  What  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  produced  is  a  list  of 
what  piuTJorts  to  be  the  Free  Trade 
Coalition  membership. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  beg  your 
pardon.  That  is  the  list  of  the  entire 
membership.  I  am  Inserting  into  the 
Rbcoro  only  those  with  checks  be- 
cause I  am  not  going  to  speak  for  orga- 
nizations where  I  am  not  completely 
sure  what  their  position  is. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  As  I  understand  it. 
there  is  nothing  in  writing  from  these 
people.     

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  They  have  given 
this  In  response  to  oral  questioning  as 
your  amendment  was  coming  up 
today,  getting  hold  of  those  who  could 
speak  for  the  organizations.  Where  we 
could  not  get  hold  of  anybody  who 
could  speak  for  them,  we  did  not  list 
them.         

Mr.  SPECTER.  Do  you  know  wheth- 
er or  not  these  organizations  have  re- 
viewed the  amendment? 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  These  organisa- 
tions are  Perfectly  familiar  with  your 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  very  good  about 
this.  He  did  not  surprise  anybody  by 
bringing  it  up.  They  have  been  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment  for  a  long 
time.  We  simply  rechecked  them  and 
brought  it  up  tonight. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  an  interesting  statement  but 
not  quite  responsive  to  my  question. 
Does  the  Senator  know  which  of  these 
organizations  reviewed  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  cannot  state  to 
the  Senator  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  reviewed  the  amend- 
ment. I  know  they  are  in  opposition  to 
it.  Now  the  Senator  is  asking  me  to 
look  into  the  inner  workings  of  their 
business  and  ask.  did  they  review  it? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  am  no  asking  that 
of  the  Senator.  He  is  making  an  asser- 
tion that  these  organizations  are  op- 
posed to  the  amendment.  I  am  asking, 
did  they  review  the  amendment?  I  am 
not  a^lng  the  Senator  to  look  into 
their  Inner  workings. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  I  can  teU  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
How  they  reached  that  conclusion, 
whether  they  reviewed  it,  I  cannot  tell 
him.  

Mr.  SPECTER.  My  question  goes  to 
what  review  they  made  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  question  whether  one 
of  the  Senator's  staff  has  talked  to 
somebody  in  these  organizations,  but  I 
do  raise  the  question  as  to  what  they 
had  before  them. 

I  raise  a  further  question,  not  that  it 
Is  going  to  be  determinative  of  what 
the  authority  was  of  the  individual 
talked  to.  If  you  have  an  association 
coming  to  a  judgment,  they  have  a 
board  of  directors,  they  have  execu- 
tives; this  issue  has  been  around  for  a 
long  time.  If  people  cared  about  some- 
thing and  wanted  to  voice  an  objec- 
tion, they  could  say  they  are  opposed 
to  the  bill.  I  do  not  see  that  they  have 
done  that. 

The  document  here  is  entitled  "Pri- 
vate Right  of  Action  Amendment 
Analysis;"  scanning  it  quicldy,  I  do  not 
see  any  reference  to  my  bill  number 
here.  Is  there  one? 

lii.  PACKWOOD.  The  reference 
there  is  to  whether  or  not  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Senator's  bill  are  GATT- 
legal  or  illefl»L  I  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  in  their  Judg- 
ment it  is  GATT-lllegal. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  wrong  im- 
pression. I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
the  Senator  or  someone  else  who  said 
that  there  is  no  evidence  or  statement 
that  his  amendment  is  OATT-lllegal. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  am  the  one  who 
said  it  was  based  on  the  arguments 
which  have  been  made. 


This  piece  of  paper  speaks  for  itself. 
In  my  opinion,  it  does  not  speak  very 
loudly.  It  is  hardly  above  a  whisper.  It 
does  not  say  anything  about  my 
amendment  or  the  legality  or  Illegality 
of  it  imder  OATT. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  have  an  administration  which  Is 
unwilling  to  enforce  the  current  trade 
remedy  laws,  there  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  shift  the  responsibility  to  en- 
force these  laws  to  someone  else. 

This  is  the  temptation  which  is  re- 
flected in  this  amendment  and  I  un- 
derstand the  frustration  which  leads 
to  this  amendment. 

This  administration  doesn't  think  we 
have  a  trade  problem  just  as  it  doesn't 
think  we  have  a  deficit  and  debt  prob- 
lem, or  an  environmental  problem  or  a 
poverty  problem. 

But  what  we  need  to  do  is  force  this 
administration  to  begin  to  exercise  Its 
current  responsibilities.  If  we  shift  re- 
sponsibility elsewhere,  who  can  we 
hold  accoimtable?  Can  we  call  a  Judge 
before  the  Congress  and  ask  him  or 
her  why  the  trade  remedy  laws  are  not 
being  enforced? 

Can  we  vote  against  a  judge  who 
won't  enforce  the  trade  remedy  laws? 
In  1988,  we  can  vote  for  new  trade 
(>ollcles  for  the  Federal  Government. 

What  we  need  Is  a  change  of  atti- 
tude, not  a  change  In  government  or- 
ganization. 

What  we  need  is  more  understand- 
ing of  the  trade  Issue,  not  more  law- 
yers filing  lawsuits. 

PRIVATX  KIGHTS  OT  ACTION  IN  DUMPING  CASES 

Mr.  DURENBEGER.  Mr.  President  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  that  would  allow 
private  rights  of  action  in  dumping 
cases.  Although  U.S.  law  provides  a 
private  right  of  action  under  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  of  1916.  I  believe  any  al- 
teration of  the  standards  in  that  Act 
to  increase  the  likelihood  of  obtaining 
a  private  dumping  remedy  would  put 
the  United  States  In  violation  of  Its 
GATT  conunltments. 

The  GATT  provides  that  the  only 
remedy  for  dumping  Is  imposition  of  a 
duty  to  offset  the  margin  of  dumping. 
There  is  no  provision  for  private  dam- 
ages. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  wUl  be  cre- 
ating a  new  Lawyer's  Relief  Act.  Court 
cases  will  be  drawn  out  for  years  and 
American  business  will  waste  even 
more  resources  on  lawyers.  Moreover, 
a  mirror  legislation  will  singly  be 
adopted  by  our  trading  partners. 
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Between  1980  and  1984,  there  were 
more  administrative  actions  in  foreign 
countries  brought  against  American 
products  for  alleged  dumping,  than 
against  any  other  country.  In  1985.  we 
were  surpassed  by  the  Japanese  in 
being  charged  with  dumping. 

Every  mismanaged.  Inefficient  com- 
pany both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  could  be  expected  to  fUe  mil- 
lion and  billion  dollar  damage  suits  al- 
leging that  unfair  foreign  diunplng 
has  cost  them  market  share.  In  the 
past,  many  American  companies  have 
been  subject  to  antidumping  orders. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve we  wlU  be  Inviting  a  host  of  coun- 
trles,.to  harass  American  business  and 
ps^Ticaxv  farmers  in  damage  suits. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  letter  to  Senator  Dole,  signed 
by  14  Cabinet  Secretaries  or  acting 
Cabinet  Secretaries  laying  forth  the 
administration's  views  on  various  parts 
of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  and  their  accompany- 
ing views  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  those  Senators  who  might 
have  further  amendments  they  would 
like  to  offer  tonight,  if  they  advise  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  I  am  sure  the 
ranking  member  will  listen  with  rea- 
sonable good  cheer  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  with  somewhat  less 
enthusiasm,  but  we  will  listen.  That 
would  be  helpful  in  trying  to  decide  to 
provide  Information  to  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  schedule  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  might  ask  at  least  of  those 
on  the  floor  if  anybody  is  planning  to 
offer  an  amendment  tonight. 

There  l>elng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

WashingtOTi,  DC.  June  22.  1987. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole, 
Republican  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Leader:  On  February  19.  1987, 
President  Reagan  proposed  comprehensive 
legislation  (S.  539)  to  improve  America's 
competitiveness.  Since  then,  we  have 
worked  diligently  with  nine  Senate  commit- 
tees to  achieve  this  goal.  We  are  pleased 
that  some  of  the  President's  proposals  have 
provided  a  basis  for  Senate  action.  We  are 
deeply  concerned,  however,  that  many 
Senate  proposals  pose  grave  dangers  to  our 
economic  health  and  national  security. 

The  authors  of  the  pending  trade  and  re- 
lated legislation  have  said  that  they  do  not 
want  a  protectionist  bill,  but  the  conse- 


quences of  this  legislaUon  are  dear.  Like 
the  tariffs  of  an  earlier  era,  it  would  pro- 
voke foreign  retaliation,  increase  prices  to 
U.S.  businesses  and  consumers,  cost  more 
Jobs  than  It  would  save,  and  threaten  the 
continued  existence  of  a  growth-oriented 
trading  system.  This  is  a  high  price  to  pay 
for  exhibiting  frustration  with  our  trade 
deficit— a  price  that  would  make  us  let* 
competitive,  not  more.  Our  Nation's  busi- 
ness leaders,  economists,  and  new8pi4>ers 
are  asking:  Do  we  really  want  the  history 
books  to  Identify  the  1987  trade  bill  as  the 
cause  of  a  recession — or  worse? 

The  overall  problem  Is  that  each  commit- 
tee involved  with  the  bill  has  proposed  Inde- 
pendently significant  provisions  to  address 
perceived  problems.  Together,  these  provi- 
sions will  iiave  a  severe  ciunulatlve  Impact 
on  UJS.  trade  and  the  economy.  We  urge 
you  to  consider  their  effects:  (1)  sweeping 
procedural  changes  that  would  repress  trade 
and  Investment;  (2)  violations  of  our  Inter- 
national obligations  that  would  trigger  a 
downward  spiral  of  retaliation;  (3)  con- 
straints (some,  we  believe,  unconstitutional) 
on  the  discretion  of  this  and  future  Presi- 
dents to  formulate  International  economic 
policy  and  conduct  negotiations;  (4)  poten- 
tial disruptions  to  financial  and  labor  mar- 
kets; (5)  special  benefits  to  powerful  Indus- 
tries; and  (6)  significant  additions  to  the 
budget  deficit.  More  detailed  objections  to 
and  comments  on  the  pending  legislation 
are  attached. 

We  continue  to  pledge  our  best  efforts  to 
work  with  you  to  produce  legislation  that 
will  promote  America's  competitiveness. 
However,  we  will  not  be  able  to  recommend 
that  the  President  sign  the  pending  legisla- 
tion unless  extensive  improvements  are 
made  on  the  Senate  floor  and  In  conference. 

We  all  want  to  see  the  trade  deficit  come 
down.  Exchange  rate  adjustments,  aggres- 
sive actions  to  open  foreign  markets,  and 
fiscal  discipline  are  starting  to  produce  the 
right  results.  In  volume  terms,  our  net 
export  deficit  on  goods  and  services  has  de- 
clined at  an  annual  rate  of  about  )15  billion 
during  the  last  two  quarters.  The  trade  defi- 
cit Is  starting  to  shrink  in  dollar  terms  as 
well,  and  should  continue  to  do  so.  Especial- 
ly encouraging  is  the  fact  that  exports  of 
goods  and  services  have  grown  in  volume 
terms  at  an  annual  rate  of  14  percent  since 
the  second  quarter  of  1986. 

Legislation  can  be  useful  If  It  strengthens 
our  competitiveness.  The  President's  pro- 
posals would  do  so  by  Increasing  investment 
in  human  and  intellectual  capital;  promot- 
ing science  and  technology;  protecting  intel- 
lectual property;  making  legal  and  regula- 
tory reforms;  and  Improving  the  interna- 
tional economic  environment.  Conversely, 
legislation  can  create  new  problems  that 
could  reverse  the  economic  growth  we  have 
enjoyed  for  four  and  one-half  years.  Now 
that  American  Industry  Is  starting  to  reap 
the  gains  of  more  competlve  exchange  rates, 
it  would  be  self -destructive  to  trigger  unnec- 
essary trade  conflicts. 
Sincerely. 

(SIgnaturer  of  14  Cabinet  Secretaries.) 
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Reason  for  objection 


I.  Fbiance  Committee  (8.  490) 


A.  Trade  Agreements  Autborlty 

1.  AtMBDce  of  tariff  proclamation  authority,  traditionally  granted 
to  Buoceaiive  administrations  since  1934.  Instead.  Congressional 
approval  of  tariff  cuts  under  fast  track  process  is  required. 

2.  Revocation  of  "fast  track"  procedures  by  concurrent  resolution 
at  any  time  ("reverse  fast  track")  on  grounds  of  inadequate 
consultations. 

B.  Amendments  to  Section  SOI  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (unfair 
trade  practices  of  foreign  governments) 

1.  Mandatory  retaliation  within  19  months  in  &U  cases.  Waivers  are 
provided  for  adverK  QATT  rulings;  national  security;  and  negoti- 
ated settlements  approved  by  Indu^ry  or  providing  compensa- 
tion. In  cases  not  Involving  "unjustisable"  practices  (defined  as 
violatimis  of  U.S.  international  rights*  most-favored  nation  treat- 
ment, right  of  establishment,  or  protection  of  intellectual  proper- 
ty rigfata),  provides  an  additional  exception  if  President  certifies 
that  ranoval  of  the  unfair  practice  is  impossible  and  retaliation 
would  not  be  in  the  national  economic  interest. 

2.  BCandatory  self-lnltlatlon  (Lc  Initiation  on  the  government's 
own  motion,  not  on  the  basis  of  an  industry  petition)  of  an 
unspecified  number  of  cases  each  year. 


3.  Transfer  of  Presidential  authority  to  USTR  to  determine  wheth- 
er foreign  government's  practices  are  unfair. 


4.  Mandatory  quantification  of  the  Impact  of  foreign  trade  barriers 
identified  In  the  annual  trade  estimates  report. 

5.  Designation  as  an  unreasonable  practice  of  pattern  of  denial  of 
worker  rights. 


8.  Designation  as  an  unreasonable  practice  of  export  targeting 
(defined  as  government  measures  having  the  effect  of  making 
exports  of  a  firm  or  Industry  more  competitive.  Including  home 
market  protection). 


7.  In  export  targeting  cases,  requirement  to  study  and  propose 
alternative  measures  to  improve  a  targeted  industry's  competi- 
tiveness If  President  invokes  "national  economic  interest"  waiver. 

8.  Designation  as  a  dlacrimlnatory  (and  tberfore  unfair)  practice  of 
state  trading. 


•.  limitation  of  OATT  exception  to  acticm  by  contracting  parties. 

10.  Pasta  retaliation.  (Increased  variable  duties  on  pasta  Imports  if 
no  agreement  Is  reached  with  the  EC  by  July  1.) 

11.  Designation  of  "advemrlal  trade"  countries,  including  Japan. 


13.  Umltatlons  on  modification  and  termination  of  action. 


13.  Designation  as  an  unreaaraable  practice  any  requirement  for 
tfH»Hrifa-ai  information  as  a  condition  for  importation. 

14.  Krldentlary  rule  that  rTistmAf  of  an  unfair  trade  concession 
may  be  inferred  from  ezisting  drcumstanoes. 


Significantly  reduces  our  leverage  in  trade  negotiations  and  unnec- 
essarily complicates  implementation  of  trade  agreements. 

This  veto-proof  procedure  could  impair  our  leverage  in  trade  nego- 
tiations. 


In  many  cases,  mandatory  retaliation  on  a  strict  schedule  would 
reduce  a  foreign  government's  political  flexibility  to  accommo- 
date our  concerns,  frustrate  our  ability  to  negotiate  settlements, 
and  thus  provoke  counter-retaliation  and  close  rather  than  open 
markets.  Waivers  do  not  cure  our  objection— their  exercise  could 
destroy  opportunities  for  negotiated  settlements.  Allowing  indus- 
try veto  of  negotiated  settlements  in  the  same  sector  unaccept- 
ably  places  trade  policy  In  private  hands. 

Self -initiation  requirement  could  make  It  harder  to  resolve  both  the 
cases  self -initiated  (because  self -Initiation  is  confrontational)  and 
all  other  trade  problems  (because,  by  Implication,  they  are  less 
Important).  A  self-initiated  Sec.  301  investigation  Is  a  blunt  In- 
strument. Forcing  the  President  to  effectively  accuse  foreign 
governments  of  unfair  trade  practices  as  a  matter  of  routine 
would,  in  many  cases,  make  trade  disputes  counterproductlvely 
confrontational.  Industries  are  free  to  file  Sec.  301  petitions  at 
any  time. 

The  determination  as  to  unfairness  of  a  foreign  government's  prac- 
tices is  the  heart  of  a  301  case,  and  triggers  mandatory  retaliation 
under  S.  490.  It  must  often  be  made  in  an  environment  of 
ambiguous  U.S.  and  international  standards  of  "fairness."  Like  all 
fimdamental  trade  policy  powers,  it  should  be  reserved  to  the 
President,  with  Input  from  all  his  economic  advisors.  Transfer  of 
decisionmaking  powers  to  USTR  is  inconsistent  with  USTR's  role 
as  coordinator  of  advice  to  the  President. 

It  is  generally  impossible  to  meaningfully  measure  trade  that  would 
occur  in  the  absence  of  a  trade  barrier. 

This  provision  would  either  seriously  disrupt  trade  with  communist 
countries,  or  require  routine  use  of  the  national  economic  interest 
exemption.  In  the  latter  event.  Imposition  of  penalties  against 
non-communist  countries  would  raise  serious  equity  questions. 
Could  be  counterproductive  to  efforts  to  improve  worker  rights. 

By  this  standard,  many  U.S.  industries  would  be  subject  to  mirror 
actions  because  USG  could  be  perceived  as  favoring  certain  Indus- 
tries through  federally  funded  research  (e.g..  computers)  or  pro- 
curement policy  (e.g.,  SDI  impact  on  lasers,  aerospace  technolo- 
gy). Would  raise  significant  problems  with  developing  countries, 
including  many  of  the  poorest  ones. 

Back-door,  ad  hoc  industrial  policy  and  unwarranted  governmental 
Interference  in  business  decisions. 

Could  expand  definition  of  state  trading  and  encourage  petitions 
Involving  trade  with  non-market  and  numerous  other  developed 
and  developing  countries.  Could  disrupt  ongoing  GATT  negotia- 
tions on  state  trading  and  spark  retaliation  against  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports.  Any  vlolaUon  of  GATT  Article  XVII  (on  state 
trading)  is  already  actionable  under  Sec.  301. 

This  exception  should  also  be  available  if  a  OATT  panel  report  is 
adverse  to  the  U.S. 

Could  undermine  our  negotiations  with  the  EC  and  provoke  unnec- 
essary counterretallation. 

Formally  stigmatizing  a  country  as  an  "adversarial  trader"  need- 
lessly politicizes  trade  negotiations  and  will  make  it  harder,  not 
easier,  to  negotiate  market-opening  agreements.  Mandatory  nego- 
tiation requirement  inappropriately  constrains  executive  discre- 
tion. 

President  should  continue  to  have  authority  to  modify  and  termi- 
nate action  under  Sec  301  whenever  modification  or  termination 
is  in  the  national  economic  Interest.  Such  authority  should  not  be 
artlfldaUy  constrained. 

USG  (e.g.  FDA.  EPA)  often  requires  extensive  technical  informa- 
tion as  a  condition  for  Importing  products.  Therefore,  not  neces- 
sarily unreasonable  practice  by  U.S.  competitors. 

lavltes  domestic  pressure  to  act  baaed  on  insufficient  evidence. 


Provision 

C.  Amendments  to  Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (relief  from 
fairly  traded  imports  that  injure  domestic  industries) 

1.  Elimination  of  Presidential  authority  to  deny  or  reduce  on 
"national  economic  Interest"  grounds  Import  relief  recommended 
by  the  International  Trade  Commission. 


2.  Increase  in  maximum  relief  period  from  8  to  10  years. 

3.  Anti-circumvention  provision,  authorizing  President  to  expand 
reUef. 

4.  Exclusion  form  remedy  vote  of  ITC  commissioners  who  find  no 
Injury. 

5.  Fast-track  relief  for  perishables  not  subject  to  ITC  injury  find- 
ing. 

6.  Provisional   import  relief  not  subject  to  ITC   injury   finding. 

7.  Mandatory  adjustment  plans/commitments  from  petitioners. 

8.  Trial  auctioning  of  import  quotas.  Mandates  auctioning  in  next 
three  Sec.  201  cases  involving  quotas,  with  exceptions. 

D.  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 

1.  Continues,  expands,  and  extends  TAA  workers  and  firms. 


2.  Mandates  imposition  of  fee  on  imports,  not  to  exceed  1%  of 
value.  Mandates  negotiations  to  secure  GATT  approval  of  such  a 
fee,  but  requires  implementation  by  1990  In  any  event. 

3.  Extension  of  TAA  benefits  to  secondary  suppliers  and  oil  and  gas 
workers. 


-  4.  Defining  all  TAA  benefits  as  entitlements,  removing  TAA  from 
the  appropriations  process,  creating  TAA  trust  fund,  and  author- 
izing borrowing  authority. 

5.  New  entitlement  to  TAA  training  each  time  a  worker  is  laid  off; 
restarting  (or  tolling)  the  104-week  TAA  limitation  with  each 
layoff.  y 

6.  Requirement  that  workers  enroll  In  traipmg  after  collecting 
their  unemplojrment  insurance  (UI)  in  ord^to  collect  TAA  cash 
benefits,  except  in  specified  cases. 


7.  Automatic  entitlement  of  all  workers  and  firms  in  an  industry  to 
TAA  once  ITC  finds  injury  to  the  industry  under  Section  201. 


8.  Prohibits  Secretary  of  Labor  from  limiting  TAA  training  to  1(M 
weeks. 

E.  Amendments  to  antidumping  and  countervailing  (AD/CVD)  duty 
law 

1.  Non-market  econrany  dumping.  Imposes  offsetting  duties  on  non- 
market  econcHny  imports  priced  below  weighted  average  price  of 
largest  volume  eligible  market  economy  country. 


Reason  for  objection 


Forces  President  to  restrict  imports  even  when  oaatrwry  to  T»»»<oni' 
economic  interest.  Implies  interests  of  a  singje  industry  outweii^ 
those  of  Nation.  Requiring  President  to  take  specified  actkm 
upon  the  finding  of  an  independent  oommiasion  would  substan- 
tially undercut  the  President's  authority  to  supervise  and  dlieet 
Executive  Branch  agencies  and  thereby  to  "execute  the  laws." 
Likely  to  result  in  retaliation  against  n.S.  exports,  compensation 
requirements,  and  harm  to  other  UjS.  Industries,  including  uaos 
of  the  products  subject  to  Import  restraints. 

Undercuts  theory  that  Sec.  201  relief  is  temporary,  and  drives  up 
costs  to  consimiers  and  U.S.  exporters  and  consuming  industricB. 

Invites  pressure  to  provide  relief  for  products  on  which  the  ITC 
has  not  made  an  affirmative  injury  determinaticHi.  v^iieh  would 
violate  GATT. 

Denies  President  useful  advice  of  all  ITC  commissioners. 

GATT-illegal  and  unworkable.  Administration  and  House  prtHMsals 

are  preferable. 
GATT-Ulegal.  House  proposal  preferable. 
Such  plans/commitments  should  be  voluntary. 
USG  already  has  ample  discretionary  authority. 


TAA  should  be  repealed,  not  expanded.  The  Administration  has 
proposed  (and  the  Senate  is  considering)  a  $980  million  replace- 
ment worker  readjustment  program  (WRAP)  which  is  almost 
triple  current  worker  adjustment  resources.  (See  item  IV3 
below.)  TAA  deters  and  delays  adjustment  by  emphasizing  longer 
periods  of  income  support  rather  than  early  adjustment.  WRAP 
will  provide  more  timely  and  effective  relief;  triple  the  amount  of 
funds  currently  available  for  worker  adjustment  programs:  and 
serve  at  least  six  times  as  many  workers.  By  expanding  TAA 
rather  than  repealing  it,  perpetuates  current  program  duplica- 
tion. Adjustment  assistance  to  firms  should  also  be  repealed 
because  of  its  questionable  effectiveness  and  track  record  of 
defaults  on  taxpayer-supported  loans  and  loan  guarantees. 

Negotiations  are  unlikely  to  succeed;  therefore,  the  fee  will  be 
GATT-inconsistent  and  expose  U.S.  exports  to  retaliation  or 
mirror  legislation.  Oeates  new  tax  and  new  trade  barrier.  Elimi- 
nates incentive  for  budgetary  discipline. 

Significantly  increases  cost  of  TAA  by  extending  entitlement  to 
benefits  to  workers  well  beyond  the  primary  Impact  of  imports. 
Reduces  America's  competitiveness  by  deterring  and  delaying 
adjustment  by  even  more  workers  than  present  program. 

Removes  an  important  Congressional  check  on  a  program  whose 
costs  can  escalate  rapidly  and  dramatically  (e.g.,  $1.6  billion  in 
1980  vs.  $0.4  billion  in  1979).  Gives  TAA  a  tap  on  the  Treasury 
without  further  Congressional  review  of  costs. 

Establishes  a  new,  uncontrollable  program  that  will  increase  spend- 
ing without  any  assurance  of  greater  effectiveness.  Extends 
period  of  unemployment. 

Workers  should  be  encouraged  to  undertake  training  early  on,  to 
speed  adjustment.  Administration  WRAP  proposal  would  require 
workers  to  enroll  in  training  by  their  tenth  we^  of  UI  to  be 
eligible  for  cash  benefits  while  in  WRAP  training  after  UI  bene- 
fits nm  out.  S.  490  would  prolong  unemploynmt  by  delaying 
requirement  that  worker  undertake  training  until  after  26  weeks 
of  UI  benefits. 

Presiunes  that  all  unemployment  in  the  industry  is  caused  by 
imports;  woxild  entitle  all  such  workers  and  firms  to  TAA  benefits 
whether  their  Job  loss  was  related  to  trade  or  not.  Gives  Inde- 
pendent commission  power  to  grant  access  to  an  entitlement 
program. 

Extends  workers'  period  of  unemployment. 


Administration-pnqMsed  standard  of  lowest  of  eligOde  country  av- 
erage prices  is  preferable  because  it  takes  Into  account  the  fact 
that  products  from  NME  countries  usually  command  a  lower 
price  than  products  from  market  econoiny  countries  due  to  qual- 
ity and  supply  problems.  Therefore,  it  is  a  more  reasonable 
standard  and  would  preserve  fair  oompetit<m  in  NME  products. 


/ 
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AOMnnSTRATION  OBJECTIONS  TO  AND  COMMENTS  ON  SENATE  TRADE  AND  RELATED  LEGISLATION— 

Continued 


ADMINISTRATION  OBJECTIONS  TO  AND  COMMENTS  ON  SENATE  TRADE  AND  RELATED  LEGISLATION— 
I  Continued 


Provision 

X  Anti-circumvention  proviiitaia.  (ft)  One  >«pect  of  provision  goes 
tieyond  ciRumventiim  to  sllow  AD/CVD  order  on  parts  to  cover 
ftwiriMirt  products  fts  loQC  as  tbe  finished  products  remsln  within 
the  scope  of  tbe  "cUss  or  kind"  of  the  merdiftndise  covered  by 
tbe  Older  on  psrts.  (b)  Appuently  covers  instmnces  where  parts 
are  imported  by  unielated  parties  or  from  more  ttian  one  coun- 
try. 

3.  Mon't^r*"!  of  limited  downstream  dxmiping.  Requires  Commerce 
to  monitor  imports  of  downstream  products  In  order  to  identify 
divenionftry  practices  resulting  from  significant  antidumping  and 
oountervftlling  duties  on  ccMnponent  parts. 

4.  Monitoring,  self-lnltlfttlon.  and  acceleration  of  Investigations  in- 
volving multiple  offenders.  Requires  the  ITC  to  create  a  product 
monitoring  category  for  repeat  dumpers  and  Commerce  to  moni- 
tor imports.  Under  certain  conditions.  Commerce  would  have  to 
tn^«-i«t^  ui  AD  Investigation,  unless  a  substantial  proportion  of 
^ffny^*^  prodticers  of  the  product  asked  that  an  Investigation  not 
be  Initiated 

ft.  Domestic  subsidies.  Clarifies  tluit  in  determining  tbe  existence  of 
a  domestic  subsidy.  Commerce  must  consider  the  actual,  as  op- 
posed to  merely  the  nominal  benefit  of  the  program. 

F.  TelectMnmunicatlons.  Mandati^  retaliation  (subject  to  fast-track 
legtelatlve  approval),  against  any  country  that  does  not  provide 
"substantially  equivalent  competitive  opportunities"  for  UJS.  tele- 
communications products  and  services  wlttiln  18  months.  Man- 
dates TTSTR-determined  retaliation  within  six  months  against 
any  trade  agreement  violations,  with  a  violaUon  presumed  If 
actual  trade  is  not  as  "reasonable  anticipated" 

O.  National  Oil  Import  Celling.  If  oil  imports  are  projected  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  domestic  consumption  In  next  three  years. 
Pt«8ident  is  required  to  submit  a  plan,  to  be  considered  by  Con- 
,  gress  on  fast  track,  to  prevent  foreign  oil  dependence  from  ex- 
ceeding 50  percent.  Plan  takes  effect  automatically  in  90  days 
unless  rejected  l^  Joint  resolution. 


H.  Miscellaneous  Trade  Law  Amendments 

1.  Intellectual  property.  Mandat.es  self-Initiation  of  expedited  Sec. 
301  cases  on  Intellectual  property.  Mandates  retaliation,  with 
national  economic  Interest  exception.  Mandates  designation  of 
^relgn  Commercial  Service  officers  to  follow  intellectual  proper- 
ty issues.  Mandates  monitoring  and  reports  by  USTR  and  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation. 

X  National  security  (Sec.  232)  cases.  Establishes  90-day  deadline  for 
Presidential  decisions  and  shortens  deadline  for  Commerce  re- 
ports frcnn  1  year  to  six  montlis. 

3.  Trade  tanpact  statements  would  be  required  for  any  major  feder- 
al action  that  could  affect  international  trade. 

4.  National  Trade  CoundL  Interagency  group  and  membership 
established  in  statute.  USTR  to  chair  in  President's  absence. 

5.  National  Trade  Data  Bank.  Establishes  ITC-chalred  interagency 
committee  and  requires  collectlcm  and  publication  of  extensive 
economic  and  trade  data  on  all  countries. 

6.  Tn^t^nminn  of  sugar  duty  dzswbat^  (refund)  period  to  14  years. 


7.  Lamb  import  quotas.  Requires  a  system  parallel  to  that  for  beef 
under  the  Meat  Import  Act. 


Reason  for  objection 

(a)  Subject  overly  broad  Interpretation.  May  not  be  OATT-conslst- 
ent  because  finished  product  and  parts  are  unlikely  to  be  consid- 
ered as  "like  products"  as  required  by  the  OATT.  Could  increase 
prices  to  UJS.  consumers  of  fairly -traded  goods,  (b)  Unrelated 
parties  should  not  be  penalized  for  actions  they  cannot  know. 
Should  be  limited  to  situations  where  substantiaUy  all  of  the 
Imports  are  from  the  same  source. 

Expensive  and  burdensome.  Would  not  provide  sufficient  informa- 
tion for  initiation  of  new  investigations. 


Diverts  scarce  resources  from  cases  with  clear  Industry  injury. 
Could  invite  "mirror"  legislation  by  foreign  governments. 


As  worded  may  be  unadminlstrable  and  Inconsistent  with  iiKema- 
tlonal  consensus  on  definition  of  subsidies. 

Mwidatory  retaliation  on  a  strict  schedule  and  subject  to  a  sectoral 
i«iprocity  standard  is  likely  to  impair  negotiations  and  result  In 
counter-retaliation.  Mandatory  retaliation  by  USTR  on  trade 
agreement  matters  inappropriately  transfers  this  power  from  the 
President  to  a  subordinate. 


There  is  no  aiuaytlc  basis  for  limiting  U.S.  petroleum  imports  at 
the  50  percent  level.  Arbitrarily  setting  this  level  and  requiring 
the  President  to  propose  action  to  meet  It  could  result  in  actions 
with  greater  costs  than  benefits.  For  example.  DOE  estimates 
that  a  $10  per  barrel  oil  Import  fee  could  result  in  a  real  net  loss 
to  the  economy  of  $150  to  $200  billion  over  eight  years.  Would  set 
precedent  for  arbitrary  market  share  ceilings  for  other  products. 
Use  of  projections  as  basis  for  automatic  triggering  is  inappropri- 
ate. There  are  serious  legal  questions  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
standards  for,  and  the  scope  of  powers  delegated.  (Sponsor  re- 
portedly contemplates  amendment  to  attempt  to  resolve  legal 
issues.) 


A  form  of  sectoral  reciprocity  ttiat  inappropriately  constrains  Exec- 
utive discretion.  Self-initiation  objectionalbe  for  reasons  de- 
scribed above.  Special  (expedited)  deadlines  for  intellectual  prop- 
erty cases  not  Justified.  Mandatory  designation  of  FCS  officers 
limits  ambassadors'  flexibility  to  assign  responsibility  within  em- 
bassies and  ignores  countries  without  PCS  officers.  Monitoring 
and  reporting   requirements  may   be  duplicative   and   wasteful. 

Strict  deadlines  Inappropriately  constrain  President's  flexibility; 
could  complicate  negotiations  and  Impair  quality  of  analysis. 

New  paperwork  requirement  creates  an  unnecessary  administrative 

and  regulatory  burden  and  could  delay  major  Federal  actions 

through  resulting  litigation. 
Organization  of  Interagency  policy  councils  should  be  left  to  the 

discretion  of  each  President. 
Data  collection  requirements  are  to  broad  and  costly.  Export  data 

bank    proposed    by    Administration    Is   more    cost-effective    and 

achievable  In  near  term.  Would  compete  directly  with  several 

private  sector  services. 
Would  result  In  $200-250  million  revenue  loss;  In  many  cases  would 

be  Inconsistent  with  our  International  obligations;  could  provoke 

retaliation  against  U.S.  exports;  and  would  create  a  substantial 

administrative  burden  for  (Customs. 
Would  be  GATT-lllegal  and  costly  to  consumers.  Likely  to  lead  to 

retaliation  or  compensation  requirement. 


I  Provision 

8.  Currency  negotiations.  Requires  President  to  initiate  negotia- 
tions with  countries  that  peg  their  currencies  to  the  doUar  to 
achieve  exchange  rate  change. 


9.  Steel  "voluntary  export  restraint"  agreements,  (a)  Requires  In- 
clusion of  farm  fence  panels  and  other  products;  absent  foreign 
compliance,  forbids  granting  of  flexibilities  provided  for  In  the 
agreements,  (b)  President  may  consider  steel  melted  and  poured 
In  a  country  subject  to  a  steel  arrangement,  which  Is  further 
manufactured  In  a  non-arrangement  country,  as  subject  to  the 
quotas  of  the  arrangement  country. 

10.  Nairobi  F>rotocol/Florence  Agreement.  Administration-support- 
ed provision  Improving  Implementation  of  the  Florence  Agree- 
ment with  respect  to  scientific  Instnuients. 


Reas(m  for  objecticm 

Contains  an  arbitrary  and  inappropriate  standard  for  i«iH^H.i|j 
negotiations  that  would  affect  a  wide  range  of  countries  tj»«t  u«k 
their  currencies  to  the  dollar  for  legitimate  reaaons  and  In  oom- 
plianoe  with  IMF  rules.  Focuses  narrowly  on  exchange  rates  as 
sole  means  of  adjusting  imbalances,  thus  ignoring  the  wide  range 
of  other  considerations  (e.g..  monetary,  fiscal,  tax.  savings/Invest- 
ment policies)  that  have  an  Important  bearing  on  a  countiy'a 
economic  performance  and  external  position.  Mandatory  negotia- 
tions Intrude  upon  the  President's  exercise  of  for^gn  affair* 
powers  committed  to  him  under  Article  n  of  the  Constitutloii. 

(a)  Would  force  USO  to  violate  agreements  already  negotiated 
under  the  President's  steel  program,  and  hurt  U.8.  Industries  ♦*»* 
benefit  from  flexibility  provided  by  swing/shift  provlsloiM  In 
those  agreements.  Likely  to  result  in  collapse  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments, (b)  Could  require  USO  to  renegotiate  bilateral  agreements 
depending  on  how  it  was  implented  Current  AD/CVD  laws  can 
deal  with  this  this  problem. 

No  provision.  Absence  of  this  provision  will  aggravate  non-recipro- 
cal treatment  of  scientific  Instruments  under  the  norence  Agree  ■ 


n.  Banking  Committee  (S.     ) 


A.  Requires  exchange  rate  negotiations  with  countries  that  manip- 
ulate their  ctirrencles  to  gain  an  unfair  trade  advantage. 


B.  Requires  Treasury  to  Initiate  discussions  to  propose  establish- 
ment of  an  international  debt  facility,  with  financial  backing  by 
Industrial  countries  (particularly  surplus  countries)  and  possibly 
IMF  gold  stocks. 


C.  Export  Controls 

1.  Exports  to  Members  of  Coordiiuitlng  Committee  on  Multilateral 
Export  Controls  (COCOM).  No  licensing  required  for  any  export 
to  COCOM  countries  or  non-COCOM  countries  that  agree  to 
abide  by  C(X:OM  policies  (5(k)  countries)  of  "PRC  green  line" 
items  (Le..  Iten^  exportable  to  Chbia  with  notification  to 
COCOM). 

2.  Reexports.  No  reexport  authorization  Is  required  to  CXXX>M/ 
5(k)  countries,  or  for  any  shipment  of  a  foreign  product  that 
contains  20%  or  less  U.S.  content. 


3.  Foreign  availability.  Unilateral  national  security  controls  sliall  be 
removed  each  year  unless  foreign  availability  does  not  exist  or 
active  negotiations  are  luiderway  to  ellmliuite  the  avaUabUity. 

4.  West-West  foreign  availability.  Once  foreign  availability  of  an 
Item  is  determined  to  exist,  no  license  can  be  required  for  exports 
of  the  item  to  a  country,  other  than  a  controlled  country,  on 
which  the  source  country  does  not  place  export  controls.  Provides 
Presidential  override,  subject  to  mandatory  negotiations  to  elimi- 
nate the  availability.  If  such  negotiations  fail  within  six  months 
(12-month  extension  possible),  license  can  no  longer  be  required. 

5.  Parts/components.  Export  controls  cannot  be  maintained  on  an 
item  solely  on  the  basis  that  It  contains  controlled  parts/compo- 
nents If  the  parts/components  are  essential  to  the  functioning  of 
the  item  and  comprise  less  than  20%  of  value.  licenses  cannot  be 
required  for  exiwrt  of  one-for-one  replacement  parts  for  items 
subject  to  foreign  policy  controls  unless  separate  controls  im- 
posed 

6.  Qeneral  license  for  reliable  end  users.  Establishes  a  general 
license  for  reliable  end-users  in  (XXX>M/5(k)  countries  with  all 
OHnmodities  eligible  for  the  license  without  regard  to  product 
parameters. 

7.  Commerce  lead  In  COCOM  list  review.  Provides  that  Commerce, 
In  consultation  with  other  agencies,  shall  be  responsible  for.  Inter 
alia,  formulating  the  U.S.  proposal  for  COCOM  list  review. 

8.  IJnenae  fees  prohibited. 


Mandatory  negotiations  are  unnecessary  and  could  prove  counter- 
productive to  our  efforts  to  obtain  exchange  rates  that  reflect 
economic  fundamentals.  Moreover,  mandatory  negotiations  in- 
trude upon  the  President's  exercise  of  foreign  affairs  powers 
committed  to  him  by  Article  II  of  tbe  Constitution. 

Would  fimdamentally  weaken  debt  strategy.  Could  have  costly  tax 
revenue  and  expenditure  Impacts  (as  much  as  $2  billion  annual- 
ly): undermine  negotiations  with  debtors;  Impair  their  ability  to 
get  new  loans;  and  create  unreaUstIc  expectations  that  their  loans 
will  be  forgiven,  thus  undermining  their  incentive  to  undotake 
needed  economic/monetary  reforms.  Negotiating  with  foreign 
governments  Is  a  function  that  the  Constitution  commits  to  the 
executive's  discretion,  and  Congress  cannot  direct  tbe  President 
in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion. 


Raising  the  level  of  decontrol  to  the  "PRC  green  line"  Is  an 
unacceptably  high  level  of  decontrol.  Without  the  audit  trail 
licensing  provides,  we  invite  diversions  through  the  weakest  links 
In  the  CC>COM/5(K)  chain.  USO  is  in  process  of  Identifying 
items  for  decontrol,  to  be  specified  in  advisory  notes  to  the 
Commodity  Control  Llst((XIi). 

Allowing  reexports  without  authorization  to  CXXX)M/5(k)  coun- 
tries, like  the  PRC  green  line  provision,  would  break  the  control 
trail  and  expose  technology  to  diversion  from  a  weak  link  In  the 
West.  Does  not  provide  flexibility  needed,  at  20%  of  value,  to 
control  sophisticated  Items  like  supercomputers. 

Oppose  this  approach  to  list  reduction.  Agree  that  the  list  should 
be  reduced;  however,  decontrol  should  be  based  mi  a  careful 
review  of  the  controlled  items. 

Ignores  the  very  real  problem  of  diversions  to  controlled  countries. 
Licensing  requirements  are  currently  the  cmly  mechanism  and 
lever  available  to  provide  an  audit  trail  to  such  diversions.  Admin- 
istration's fast  track  licensing  proposal  Is  safer  and  more  effeo- 
Uve. 


Percentage  value  is  too  high  for  components  controlled  for  wh«»i«i 
security  purposes  for  certain  destinations.  Requirement  that  sep- 
arate foreign  policy  controls  be  imposed  on  one-for-one  replace- 
ment parts  Ignores  reality  that  such  parts  replacements  are  usu- 
ally part  of  the  original  contract. 


The  general  license  that  has  beoi  established  by  regulations  Is 
adequate. 


Present  Interagency  process  Is  necessary  to  ensure  adequate  review 
of  foreign  policy  and  national  security  conslderfttlons.  State's  lead 
role  in  this  process  enhances  State's  ability  to  suooeatfully  negoti- 
ate agreements  in  COCOM.  and  with  other  cooperating  countries. 

Pees  are  Included  in  President's  budget  and  are  consistent  with 
Administration  goal  of  collecting  tat  aervloes. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OBJECTIONS  TO  AND  COMMENTS  ON  SENATE  TRADE  AND  RELATED  LEGISLATION— 

Continued 


Provlakm 

r  Under  SecreUry  for  Kipart  AifanhilrtrmUon.  Office  autboriied  mt 
$45  J  miman. 

10.  Ttade  ■howa.  Requires  Uoenae  be  iamied  for  any  item  goinc  to  a 
tnde  abow  in  China,  if  product  remalna  in  oootrol  of  exporter 
and  li  nmored  at  conduaton  of  trade  ahow. 

11.  Judicial  review.  Subject  dvfl  penaltiea  and  temporary  denial 
orders  (TDO's)  to  Judicial  review. 


D.  Ezpcnt  Tradinc  Oompaniea  (ETCs) 

1.  Vvet  from  third  country  trade.  Counts  as  export  related  if 
remitted  to  17.8..  does  not  exceed  20  percent  of  all  export  revenue. 
and  is  derived  from  arranginc  but  not  providing,  export  trade 
services. 

X  Leverage  ratio.  Increased  to  15:1. 

3.  Export  ICanacement.  Requires  Commerce  to  encourage  and 
assist  export  managemmt  companies  (EMCs);  requires  report  to 
Congress. 

4.  Export  of  bank's  servioeB.  (No  Senate  provision.) 


E.  Embassy  managonent 

1.  Instructs  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  designate  eight  Foreign 
Commercial  Service  officers  as  Btinisters-Counselor. 

X  Confers  upm  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  share  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  autbmlty  to  review  staffing  at  U^S.  diplomatic  posts 
abroad. 

3.  Directs  both  Secretaries,  whenever  they  determine  the  number 
of  commercial  personnel  to  be  insufficient,  to  increase  that 
number  by  adjustment  of  resources  and  personnel  and  other 
appropriate  measures. 

P.  Primary  Dealers.  Requires  Federal  Reserve  to  deny  primary 
dealer  status  to  firms  from  countries  that  do  not  provide  equiva- 
lent access  to  VS.  companies  in  acquiring  that  country's  govern- 
ment debt  instruments. 


Reason  for  objection 

Unnecessary  duplication  and  adds  additional  layer  of  govenmient 
control.  Significantly  undermines  management  of  Export  Admin- 
istration program. 

Unfair  and  misleading  to  would-be  eximrter  and  to  Chinese,  since     ^i 
there  is  no  guarantee  or  reasonable  expectation  that  the  good  is 
actually  exportable.  Such  details  can  and  should  be  handled 
through  implementing  regulations. 

Courts  already  guard  against  denial  of  due  process,  and  have  found 
no  such  denial  In  this  program.  Would  hamper  use  of  TDO's  as  a 
key  diversion  prevention  measure  which  is  usually  directed  at 
foreign  operators.  Export  controls  Involve  delicate  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy  decisions.  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is 
the  province  of  the  Eixecutlve  Branch,  and  members  of  the  Judici- 
ary lack  the  expertise  to  decide  sensitive  international  relations 
questions. 


Should  go  further  and  count  all  such  fees  as  export  related  without 
conditions.  Bank  ETC's  need  third  country  networks  and  profit 
opportunities. 

Should  go  to  25:1  in  order  to  match  foreign  competition. 
Commerce  presently  encourages  and  assists  EMCs.  Reporting  re- 
quirement unnecessary  and  costly. 

Should  add  provision  specifically  to  allow  a  bank  ETC  to  export  Its 
own  services.  Bank  ETC's  should  not  be  limited  to  providing  only 
trade  facilitation  services. 


Would  undercut  statutory  authority  of  Chiefs  of  Missions  and 

Secretary  of  State  to  manage  overseas  posts. 
Could  undercut  the  Secretary  of  State's  authority  under  Sec.  103  of 

the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  and  Antiterrorism  Act  of  1986. 

Could  be  Interpreted  to  establish  priority  for  commercial  work  over 
sUl  other  functions  of  embassies,  and  could  undermine  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  authority  in  allocating  embassy  resources. 

Reciprocity  in  U.S.  financial  markets  will  impede  foreign  invest- 
ment and  is  contrary  to  U.S.  national  investment  policy.  In 
addition,  the  retaliatory,  non-discretionary  nature  of  the  provi- 
sion could  be  counter-productive  against  U.S.  firms  operating  in 
foreign  financial  markets  that  are  more  liberal  in  particular  areas 
than  the  U.S..  i.e..  not  subject  to  Glass  Steagall  or  interstate 
banking-type  restrictions. 


in.  Agriculture  Committee  (S.  512) 


A.  Export  Bibanoement  Program  (EEP).  Extends  program  through 
1990  and  raises  autboriaed  ceiling  from  $1.5  billion  to  $2.5  billion. 
Program  is  revised  such  that  it  would  limit  USDA's  discretion  in 
targeting  subsidies  for  wheat  and  feedgrains  and  it  weakens  the 
additlanality  requirement. 

B.  BitabUahes  triggered  marlteting  loan  iHDgram  for  the  1990  crop 
of  wheat,  feed  graina,  and  soybeans  if  Congress  has  not  approved 
a  multilateral  trade  agreement  for  agriculture.  President  may 
waive  implementation  by  certifying  that  trade  negotiations  are  in 
seiMitl»e  stage.  Waiver  aball  not  apply  if  Joint  resolution  of 
dinpfvoral  la  enacted. 

C.  Requires  USDA  to  assist  victims  of  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices, both  in  filing  before  other  agendes  and  the  courts,  and 
reoQnunending  trade  actions  to  federal  agendea. 


D.  Loaea  on  USDA  i»otnoted  tobacco  exports  shaU  not  count 
agatnat  the  "no  net  cost"  requirements  of  the  tobacco  program. 

■.  "Targeted  Export  *— «-*-~««  (TEA)  may  be  used  to  compensate 
organliatlons  for  expeuaea  irtcurred  defending  countervailing 
duty  aetlana  in  other  oountrtea.  and  tncreaaes  1988  funding  to 
tSUmflUon. 


USDA's  ability  to  target  the  EEP  has  been  a  critical  factor  in  its 
success.  Displacing  unsubsidized  commercial  sales  the  EEP  would 
waste  resources  of  the  program,  and  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC).  Would  conflict  with  Presidential  policy  and 
Venice  Summit  agreement  to  increase  discipline  over  agricultural 
subsidies. 

USDA's  already  has  authority  to  Implement  marketing  loans  for 
these  commodities.  Would  create  billions  of  dollars  of  budget  and 
consumer  costs.  Could  violate  GATT  "standstill  and  rollback" 
commitments.  Would  make  no  distinction  among  commodities  or 
markets  in  which  competing  countries  do  not  subsidize. 

Costly  and  Precedent-setting.  Pits  one  Executive  Branch  agency 
against  another  in  quasi-Judicial  proceedings.  Participation  by 
USDA  in  court  proceedings  against  other  Federal  agencies  contra- 
dicts the  Constitution's  concept  of  the  unitary  executive  and 
thereby  presents  standing  unjusticlability  problems  under  Article 
in  of  the  C^onstitution. 

Could  have  significant  impact  on  realized  losses  of  CCC.  Tobacco 
program  would  no  longer  t>e  "no  i>et  cost." 

Exceeds  intent,  and  interferes  with  effective  use  of  TEA  program 
as  a  market  development  tool  countering  unfair  foreign  trade 
practices.  Use  of  TEA  as  presented  in  this  provision  could  likely 
increase  foreign  countervailing  duties  on  U.S.  exports. 
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F.  Agriculttiral  Export  Development  Activities.  Reenacts  and  makes 
permanent  current  statutory  prohibition  on  use  of  development 
assistance  funds  for  agricultural  export  activities  in  developing 
countries  that  would  compete  with  and  have  a  significant  impact 
on  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

G.  Agricultural  aid  and  trade  missions.  Mandates  short-term  gov- 
errunent/private  sector  missions  to  promote  U.S.  agricultural  aid 
and  trade  programs.  Minimum  of  15  countries  to  be  visited  in 
first  year. 

H.  Redprocal  meat  inspection  requirement  on  imported  meat  when 
unsubstantiated  meat  Inspection  requirements  are  imposed  on 
U.S.  exports. 

I.  Multlyear  agreements  under  the  Pood  for  Progress  (FFP)  pro- 
gram and  Section  416  shall  be  approved  if  the  agreements  meet 
requirements. 


J.  Requires  price  support  for  1990  sunflower  crop  if  a  marketing 
loan  is  initiated  for  soybeans. 

K.  Administrator  shall  to  extent  practicable  emphasize  market 
development  of  meat  products  to  achieve  world  market  share 
equivalent  to  U.S.  share  of  world  meat  production. 


L.  Increases  trade  show  funding  by  $5.7  million. 


M.  Requires  reporting  on  all  agricultural  imports  and  their  level  of 
penetration  in  the  U.S.  market. 

N.  Establishes  Cooperative  National  Forest  Products  Marketing 
Program. 

O.  IiCakes  commodities  with  75%  U.S.  origin  content  eligible  for 
Export  Credit  Guarantee  coverage  of  the  U.S.  portion 

P.  Wood  products.  Instructs  USDA  to  actively  use  commercial  and 
concessional  export  credit  programs  (P.L.  480,  GSM-102,  and 
GSM-103)  for  the  export  of  wood  and  processed  wood  products. 


Q.  PVO/coop  participation  in  food  export  programs.  For  P.L.  480 
Title  II  and  Sec.  416  programs.  Increases  from  5  to  10  percent  the 
minimum  percentage  of  monetization  by  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizations and  cooperatives.  Requires  final  action  within  45  days 
on  PVO  or  coop  proposals.  Requires  30  days  public  notice  before 
issuing  final  implementation  guidelines. 

R.  Expansion  and  reorganization  of  USDA  international  programs. 
Increase  in  budget  authorizations  totals  $17  million  in  1988  and 
authorizes  increased  staffing  levels  for  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice. 


Reason  for  objection 

Imposes  further  administrative  burdens  on  U.S.  food  aaaistanoe 
programs.  Given  current  surpluses  In  world  food  supplies,  would 
reduce  food  aid  recipients  countries'  Interest  In  UJ3.  programs. 
Foreign  aid  program  guidelines  already  aim  to  avoid  injuiry  to 
U.S.  agriculture. 

Unnecessarily  duplicates  current  AID  and  USDA  efforts  to  assist 
potential  importers  of  U.S.  farm  exports.  Further  expands 
nimiber  of  activities  funded  through  (X^C  rather  than  throtigh 
more  appropriate  direct  appropriations. 

Unnecessary  because  imported  meat  products  must  already  meet 
the  standards  Imposed  on  domestic  products. 


Removes  administrative  discretion.  Multlyear  commitments  for  Sec. 
416  are  Ul-advised  because  of  the  considerable  uncertainty  as  to 
future  availability  of  CXX^  stocks.  Multlyear  authority  already 
exists  for  FFP  and  mandating  approvals  could  obligate  the  U.S. 
to  purchase  more  commodities  when  this  is  unnecessary  or  inap- 
propriate. 

P.L.  100-45  already  provides  this  authority  for  sunflowers.  This  is  a 
mandated  expansion  of  costly  agricultural  support  programs. 

Could  imply  earmarking  of  funds  Irrespective  of  their  potential  for 
accomplishing  stated  goal.  I*rovides  special  treatment  for  one 
conunodity  to  detriment  of  others.  Besides  being  costly,  could  be 
viewed  as  GATT  violation.  No  analytic  Justification  for  market 
share  goal. 

Objectionable  on  fiscal  discipline  grounds:  no  offset  for  lower- 
priority  programs. 

Would  require  radical  restructuring  of  USDA  statistical  operations. 
Likely  to  cost  several  million  dollars. 

Forest  Service  already  has  adequate  authority  to  undertake  such  a 
program. 

CCC  already  has  this  authority. 


U.S.  action  to  erode  international  discipline  over  trade  distorting 
financing  practice  could  encourage  other  OECD  countries  to 
retaliate  in  other  export  sectors  and  markets.  No  evidence  that 
other  wood/wood  product  exporters  are  offering  extended  repay- 
ment terms  such  as  those  under  GSM-103.  Product-specific  man- 
date to  use  export  credit  programs  is  inappropriate  and  could 
open  concessional  food  assistance  program  to  any  product  suffer- 
ing reduced  export  sales. 

Monetization  earmarks  and  proposal  review  deadlines  restrict  ad- 
ministrative discretion.  Public  notice  requirement  an  unwarrant- 
ed exception  to  the  foreign  affairs  exemption  under  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act  rulemaking  procedures.  Imposes  further  ad- 
ministrative burdens  on  U.S.  food  assistance  programs. 


Objectionable  on  fiscal  responsibility  grounds:  staffing  levels  are 
currently  adequate  to  meet  program  needs. 


UMI 
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A.  Plant  closings.  Mandates  advance  notice  and  Information  disclo- 
sure for  any  business  with  50  or  more  employees  closing  an 
operation. 

B.  Worker  Readjustment  Procram  (WRAP).  Authorizes  $980  mil- 
lion for  an  amended  training  and  Job  search  assistance  program 
under  the  Job  Training  Poartnershlp  Act.  Also  mandates  several 
demonstration  programs. 


C.  Education  grants.  Authorizes  almost  91  billion  In  1988  ($3.6 
billion  for  1988-1993)  to  continue  or  expand  a  variety  of  current 
programs,  including  treacher  training,  postsecondary,  and  voca- 
tional programs,  and  to  establish  new  elementary  and  secondary 
programs  for  dropouts,  gifted  and  talented  students,  basic  skills 
instruction,  foreign  language  instruction,  educational  technology, 
and  adult  literacy. 


Could  severely  limit  employer  ability  to  negotiate  alternatives  to 
closing  with  banks,  creditors,  and  suppliers,  thereby  leading  to 
closings  that  might  have  been  avoided. 

Provisions  similar  to  Administration  proposal  (S.  539),  but  Adminis- 
tration would  prefer  a  stronger  role  for  the  private  sector,  a 
greater  proportion  allocated  to  substate  level,  fewer  funds  for 
demonstrations  and  more  flexibility  In  framing  them,  and  serv- 
ices to  dislocated  homemakers  imder  Title  II-A  of  JTPA  rather 
than  WRAP.  The  Administration  bill  included  repeal  of  TAA  (see 
item  I.D.1  above.) 

Oeates  costly  new  programs,  many  of  whose  objectives  can  be 
served  already  through  existing  programs  and  resources.  Any  new 
elementary  and  secondary  initiatives  should  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  reauthorization  of  elementary  and  secondary  pro- 
grams, now  in  progress. 


V.  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (S.     ) 


A.  MultlUteral  Investment  Guaranty  Agency.  Authorizes  U.S.  par- 
ticipation, but  conditions  It  on  renegotiation  of  MIOA  niles  and 
procedures,  such  that  no  MIOA  investments  or  guarantees  would: 
(1)  result  in  a  reduction  In  D.S.  employees;  (2)  result  In  exports  to 
U.S.  that  compete  with  domestically-produced  goods:  (3)  be  sub- 
ject to  performance  requirements;  or  (4)  involve  countries  that  do 
not  implement  internationally  recognized  worker  rights. 

B.  International  Debt  Facility.  Requires  Treasury  Secretary  to 
Initiate  negotiations  to  propose  establishment  of  a  debt  manage- 
ment facility  to  purchase  and  restructure  private  bank  loans  to 
developing  nations. 


C.  Multilateral  Development  Bank  Procurement.  Requires  Treas- 
ury to  establish  a  separate  office  to  monitor  MDB  procurement. 

D.  Tied  Aid  Credits.  Eliminates  requirement  for  unanimous  consent 
of  National  Advisory  Council  (NAC)  on  tied  aid  credits;  provides 
for  decisionmaking  by  majority  vote  of  NAC. 


Would  effectively  preclude  n.S.  membership  in  MIOA. 


E.  Capital  flight  Sense 
reporting  requirements. 


of  the  Congress  supporting  additional 


F.  Trade  and  Development  Program  (TDP) 

1.  Transfers  programmatic  authority  over  tied  aid  credits  from  AID 
to  TDP;  makes  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF)  available  at  discre- 
tion of  TDP  Director  with  'concurrence"  of  Secretary  of  State, 
who  is  to  "cooperate"  with  AID  Administrator. 

X  Authorizes  an  addiUonal  $25  million  (total  $45  million)  for  1988 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  education  and  training  programs  with 
emphasis  on  China  and  Taiwan. 


Would  fundamentally  weaken  debt  strategy.  Could  have  costly  tax 
revenue  and  expenditure  Impacts  (as  much  as  $2  bUlion  annual- 
ly); undermine  negotiations  with  debtors;  impair  their  ability  to 
get  new  loans;  and  create  unrealistic  expectations  that  their  loans 
will  be  forgiven,  thus  undermining  their  incentive  to  undertake 
needed  economic/monetary  reforms.  Negotiating  with  foreign 
countries  is  a  function  that  the  Constitution  commits  to  the 
executive's  discretion,  and  Congress  cannot  direct  the  executive 
in  the  execution  of  that  discretion. 

Unnecessary,  given  activity  already  being  performed  at  Commerce 
and  other  agencies. 

Undermines  procedures  designed  to  avoid  creating  an  expensive 
entitlement  program.  Existing  consensus  procedure  has  success- 
fully identified  the  best  cases,  thereby  maximizing  our  impact  in 
international  negotiations. 

Contrary  to  current  U.S.  policy  and  practice  regarding  confidential- 
ity of  financial  information  to  provide  detailed  information  on 
Individual  financial  transactions  to  foreign  governments.  Accu- 
rate measurements  would  be  extremely  difficult. 


AID  has  the  experience  and  the  staff  to  handle  tied  aid  credits; 
TDP  does  not.  Decisions  on  allocations  of  ESF.  a  principal  source 
of  funding  for  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program,  require  care- 
ful balancing  of  economic,  security,  and  political  considerations. 
Inappropriate  to  fragment  decisionmaking  process. 

No  specific  offsets  identified  for  increased  TDP  authorization.  De- 
velopment assistance  funds,  already  constrained  by  budget  cuts, 
should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
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VI.  Oovemmental  Affairs  Committee  (S.  1233) 


A.  Trade/Commerce  Reorganization;  New  R&D  Orant  Program 

1.  Creates  an  independent  Executive  Branch  agency,  the  U.S.  Trade 
Administration  (USTA),  to  be  headed  by  the  USTR.  The  USTR 
would  also  head  an  Office  of  Trade  Policy  Coordination  (OTPC) 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  the  USTR's 
role  as  principal  trade  advisor  to  the  President  would  be  codified. 
The  USTA  would  consist  of  the  existing  Offices  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  for  International  Economic  Policy 
(QATT/reglonal  specialists)  and  for  Trade  Administration 
(import/export  controls);  and  a  portion  of  the  existing  USTR. 
The  role  of  OTPC  would  consist  solely  of  the  coordination  re- 
sponsibilities conferred  under  Sec.  242  of  the  1962  Trade  Expan- 
sion  Act;  USTA  would  take  over  all  other  current  USTR  func- 
tions, including  negotiations. 

2.  Renames  and  reorganizes  remainder  of  Commerce  into  a  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  and  Technology  (DIT).  Remaining  internation- 
al trade  functions  would  Include  the  U.S.  and  Foreign  Commer- 
cial Services  and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Trade 
Development  (export  promotion/industry  specialists).  Additional 
future  transfers  to  USTA  would  be  studied. 

3.  Creates  within  DIT  a  new  R&D  grant-making  agency,  the  Ad- 
vanced Civilian  Technology  Agency,  authorized  at  $80  million  in 
1988,  $160  million  in  1989.  and  $240  mUlion  in  1990. 

4.  Establishes  within  DIT  a  new  Small  Business  Trade  Remedy 
Assistance  Office  to  assist  petitioners  and  subsidize  legal  ex- 
penses. Authorized  at  $3.3  million. 

B.  Statutory  establishment  of  Economic  Policy  Council.  Provides 
that  when  trade  issues  are  considered,  USTR  shall  chair  in  Presi- 
dent's absence. 

C.  Council  on  Economic  Competitiveness.  Creates  Independent 
agency  authorized  at  $15  million.  To  be  "source  of  external 
review  and  comment  on  policies  of  the  Federal  Government." 
Subcouncils  required  for  certain  industries.  Also  establishes  a 
Commission  on  U.S.  Trade  in  the  1990's,  and  mandates  four 
competitiveneas  studies. 

D.  Sematech.  For  1988-1992,  authorizes  $125  million  each  year  as 
USO  commitment  to  proposed  private-public  research  consorti- 
um. Allocation  of  funding  by  agency  to  be  decided;  interagency 
group  established  to  coordinate  Federal  participation. 


E.  Financial  Acquisitions  Review  Board.  Establishes  interagency 
board  to  review  proposed  foreign  acquisitions  of  U.S.  financial 
institutions  (banks,  thrifts,  securities  dealers,  etc.)  and  requires 
30-day  period  during  which  board  must  consider  reciprocal  treat- 
ment in  foreign  countries.  No  final  action  permitting  an  acquisi- 
tion may  be  taken  unless  the  board  has  no  obJectioiL 

F.  State  Job  Bank  Systems.  Requires  Secretary  of  Labor  to  develop 
and  Implement  new  computerized  listings  of  Jobs  and  Job  seekers 
in  each  State  according  to  certain  specifications.  Authorized  at 
$50  million.  Also  requires  study  on  portable  pensions  and  health 
benefits  for  displaced  workers. 


O.  National  Trade  Data  Bank.  Creates  interagency  committee, 
chaired  by  Commerce,  and  mandates  collection  of  a  broad  range 
of 


H.  Symmetrical  Access  to  Technological  Research.  Requires  inter- 
agency MMnmltteeto  define  symmetry  and  to  recommend  negoti- 
ating goals  to  USTR;  establishes  within  DIT  an  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Technology  Monitoring. 


Removal  of  negotiating  responsibility  from  Executive  Office  could 
suggest  less  Presidential  Interest/involvement  in  trade  negotia- 
tions. Placement  of  negotiating  and  enforcement  responsibilities 
in  same  agency  could  politicize  AD/CVD  cases  and  create  bureau- 
cratic incentives  for  greater  reliance  on  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ments. Fragmentation  of  International  Trade  Admlnlstratimi 
would  impair  existing  level  of  coordination  antong  ITA  units,  and 
have  adverse  impact  on  administration  of  key  trade  programs  and 
negotiations  in  GATT  and  with  Canada.  Would  separate  trade 
functions  from  statistical  and  economic  support  which  reside 
elsewhere  in  Commerce.  Timing  questionable  in  light  of  current 
heavy  demands  on  trade  agencies  and  hurried  review  of  this 
proposal. 

(See  tUwve.)  Remainder  of  reorganization  is  unnecessary  and  would 
erode  effectiveness  of  existing  ITA  functions  by  separating  close- 
ly related  units.  Object  to  separating  Census  from  other  economic 
analysis  units;  diminishes  statistical  support  for  the  Department 
and  the  USO. 

Industrial  policy  scheme  where  Government,  not  the  marketplace, 
determines  winners  and  losers  in  new  technological  areas.  Exces- 
sive funding. 

Requires  one  Executive  agency  to  be  an  advocate  in  pnxxedings  in 
another,  raising  constitutional  issue  similar  to  item  m.C  above. 
Sutjsidy  of  legal  fees  Inappropriate;  sets  precedent.  v 

Presidents  should  be  free  to  structure  Cabinet  policymaking  forums 
as  they  see  fit. 


New  entity  would  duplicate  policy  review  functions  that  can  be 
(and  are)  performed  by  existing  agencies.  Appointment  procedure 
(six  of  nine  members  appointed  by  Legislative  Branch)  appears 
unconstitutional.  New  Commission  and  studies  would  duplicate 
ongoing  activities. 


The  concept  of  the  semiconductor  Industry  cooperating  to  meet 
competitive  challenges  is  sound.  However,  the  Administration 
opposes  any  federal  subsidy  for  such  an  organization  l>ecause  the 
matter  is  presently  under  review.  A  number  of  policy  issues  must 
be  resolved  before  the  appropriate  extent  and  form  of  govern- 
ment participation,  if  any,  can  be  determined. 

Ciunbersome  and  contrary  to  open  investment  policy.  Applies  a 
reciprocity  standard  other  than  national  treatment.  Could  be 
counter-productive  against  U.S.  firms  operating  In  foreign  finan- 
cial markets  that  are  more  liberal  in  particular  areas  than  the 
U.S.,  i.e.,  not  subject  to  Glass  Steagall  or  interstate  t>anking-type 
restrictions. 

Unnecessary.  Every  State  already  has  a  computerized  (or  micro- 
flched)  Job  bank.  Counter  to  thrust  of  1982  changes  to  Employ- 
ment Service  authorizing  legislation  which  provides  formula 
grants  to  States  so  that  they  may  decide  how  to  allocate  re- 
sources among  Job  bank,  staff,  etc.  Pension  portability  study 
already  ordered  by  President,  and  is  being  carried  out  by  Labor  as 
part  of  Workforce  2000  effort. 

Commerce  Is  already  Improving  trade  statistics  for  negotiations  and 
is  nearing  implementation  of  Commercial  Information  Manage- 
ment system  that  will  assist  U.S.  export  marketing  efforts.  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  Export  Promotion  Data  System  that 
can  be  accomplished  within  existing  resources  and  wiU  not  com- 
pete with  private  sector.  Inconsistent  with  Administration  policy 
of  paperwork  reduction. 

Symmetrical  access  has  already  been  addressed  in  recent  Executive 
Order  12591.  Would  duplicate  current  activities  of  OSTP.  NSF. 
Commerce,  and  private  sector. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OBJECTIONS  TO  AND  COMMENTS  ON  SENATE  TRADE  AND  RELATED  LEGISLATION— 

Continued 


Prorlilon 


Reaaon  for  objeetkm 


vn.  SnuOl  Buslneaa  Committee  (&  1344) 


A.  Small  tMiatneas  export  promotion  prosrmms.  Adds  an  unrequested 
$5  mmion  in  1988  and  $10  million  in  1989  and  1990  for  SmaU 
Buatnea  Export  Anlitance  Centers.  Increases  loan  Kuarantee 
llmtts  from  $500,000  to  $750,000. 


Additional  funding  for  these  activities  has  not  been  offset  with 
reductions  In  lower  priority  programs.  Increases  in  loan  guaran- 
tee limits  are  not  justified  by  the  bill  and  wiU  not  necesBarily 
assist  small  business  exporters. 


vm.  Judiciary  Committee  (8.  1200) 


A  Process  patents.  Use  or  sale  In  the  U.S.,  or  importation  into  the 
U.S.,  of  products  made  by  patented  processes  would  constitute 
infrliigement.  regardless  of  where  these  products  were  made. 
However,  proposal  allows  "Innocent"  infringers  a  limited  period 
to  dispose  of  Inventory. 


"Innocent"  infringers  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  selling 
inventory  in  the  VS.  This  effectively  gives  them  a  compulsory 
license  and  diminishes  the  value  of  the  patent. 


IX.  Commerce  Committee  (S.  907) 
(ICay  not  fully  reflect  outcome  of  June  16  markup.) 


A  Screening  of  foreign  investments.  (Exon  amendment.)  Oives 
Secretary  of  Commerce  power  to  screen  and  the  President  to 
block  foreign  investments.  Presidential  action  subject  to  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress. 


B.  Reorganization/expansion  of  Commerce  science  programs.  Es- 
tablishes Commerce  Under  Secretary  for  Technology  and  author- 
ises substantially  greater  funding  for  Commerce  science  programs 
than  requested  by  President.  Authorizes  $15  mUlion  in  1988  for 
new  R&D  grant  program  (Advanced  Technology  Program). 

C.  Aviation.  Reduces  time  for  DOT  action  on  carrier  complaints 
from  180  to  90  days. 


Duplicates  investigatory  actions  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Invest- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Criteria  for  detennlnations  are  inconsistent  with 
sound  investment  and  economic  policies  and  could  scare  away 
needed  foreign  capital.  Could  undermine  our  Investment  initia- 
tives in  the  GATT  and  elsewhere,  and  cause  violations  of  treaty 
obligations. 

Under  Secretary  unnecessary.  Broad  mandate  of  R&D  grant  pro- 
gram could  duplicate  other  federal  programs. 


Proposed  deadline  too  short  due  to  often  differing  views  of  U.S. 
cajriers  and  need  to  consult  with  foreign  governments.  Could 
provoke  unnecessary  retaliation.  Instead  of  solving  problems. 


This  listing  was  prepared  before  most  statutory  and  report  language  was  available.  Provision  descriptions  are  based  on  agencies' 
understandings  of  markup  results.  This  listing  does  not  reflect  any  changes  that  may  be  made  between  committee  and  floor  action,  e.g., 
to  reconcile  conflicting  provisions  offered  by  different  committees. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Are  there  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  have  amend- 
ments that  they  would  like  to  offer  yet 
tonight? 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on  the 
table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [B^. 
Biden].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRx].  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  SmoH]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lucas]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CoHHAS).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69. 
nays  27,  as  follows: 


[RollcaU  Vote  No.  158  Leg.] 
YllAS— 69 


Adams 

Evans 

McCain 

Armstrons 

Exon 

McConneU 

Baucus 

Ford 

IfltcheU 

Bentaen 

Fowler 

NIcUes 

Blnsaman 

Olenn 

Nunn 

Bond 

Oraham 

Packwood 

Boren 

Qrmmm 

PeU 

Boochwltz 

Onasley 

Prosmire 

Brmdley 

HarUn 

Pryor 

Breauz 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Held 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Roth 

Ctaafee 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Conrad 

Karnes 

Stafford 

Cnoston 

Kiif  tiinm 

Biennis 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stevens 

DawdUe 

Kennedy 

Trible 

nodd 

Kerry 

WaUop 

Dole 

Lautenberg 

Warner 

Domenld 

Leahy 

Weicfcer 

Durenberger 

NAYS- 

Wirth 
27 

Byrd 

HolUnsa 

Riecle 

Col>en 

Levin 

RocfcefeUer 

D-Amato 

IfcOure 

Sanford 

DeCondnl 

Melcher 

Sartoanes 

Dlzon 

Ifetwnbam 

n         Shelby 

Oam 

Iflkulski 

Specter 

Hatch 

Moynlhan 

Symms 

Heflin 

lluikowikl 

Thunnond 

HetaB 

Preisler 
NOTVOTD 

WDaon 
KO-4 

Blden 

Lugar 

Oore 

SIbmi 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  In  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  lii.  President,  if  I  can 
have  the  attention  of  aU  Senators.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  show  of  hands  by 
any  Senators  who  have  amendments 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  lay  down 
tonight  and  debate  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow. 

Is  there  any  Senator  who  would  be 
willing  to  lay  down  an  amendment  to- 
night? 

There  are  several  amendments  listed 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Senators  are 
shown  as  having  amendments.  I 
wonder  If  we  have  any  Senators  here 
who  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  a 
time  limit  on  their  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  think  we 
can  dispose  of  in  about  one  minute,  as 
soon  as  it  is  cleared,  but  I  think  we 
wiU  clear  it  for  tomorrow. 


Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  couple  of  amendments.  One  is 
on  copper,  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
that? 

Mr.  DcCONCnn.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment that  deals  with  copper,  on  which 
we  are  negotiating.  I  would  be  happy 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  on  that. 

I  also  have  an  amendment  dealing 
with  Angola,  which  I  intend  to  offer, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  enter  into  a 
time  agreement  on  that. 

I  may  have  an  amendment  on 
Korea,  and  I  would  like  a  freestanding 
vote  on  that.  I  would  be  happy  to 
enter  into  a  1-hour  agreement,  equally 
divided,  on  either  of  those  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  ISi.  President,  would  the 
Senate  indicate  what  kind  of  a  time 
limitation  he  would  be  willing  to  enter 
into  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
on  copper? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  am  glad  to  have 
1  hour  on  the  amendment  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  there  any  reaction? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  side  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
agreeable. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  be  agree- 
able.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Could 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber  so  we 
can  hear  the  Senator? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  could  not  hear 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  President,  every  time  the  word 
"copper"  comes  up  to  connection  with 
trade  I  get  shivers.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
would  object  to  a  time  agreement  or 
not. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  It  would  be  easy 
for  me.  I  can  enter  into  an  agreement 
or  not.  If  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  want  to  do  it.  I  am  here  to 
accommodate  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  meantime  while  working  it  out.  we 
have  a  modification  on  the  bank  clos- 
ing provisions.  We  are  glad  to  offer  a 
substitute.  It  is  well  known.  We  would 
be  glad  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement 
of  a  half  hour  evenly  divided  on  a  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  any  other 
Senators? 

Mr.  Chiles? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  have  an  amendment 
having  to  do  with  trade  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Having  to  do  with 
trade  with  Cuba.  I  would  be  willing  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement,  an  hour 
on  a  side. 

lEx.  PACKWOOD.  Is  that  the  6- 
month  ship  amendment? 

Mr.  CHH^.  No. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  personally  have 
no  time  limitation  on  that. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  time  on  either. 


Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  has  no  ob- 
jection.        

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  I  might  address  a 
question  to  the  majority  leader,  are  we 
sticking  to  the  Finance  Committee 
portion  of  the  bill  this  time  or  moving 
on  rather  to  a  catch-all? 

Mr.  BYRD.  At  the  moment  I  am 
trying  to  see  if  any  Senators  have  any 
amendments  to  any  part  of  the  bill  on 
which  they  would  be  willing  to  agree 
to  a  time  limit  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Would  the  majority 
leader,  for  instance,  entertain  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  we  move  on  to  the 
provision  he  has  spoken  about? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  not  seeking  that 
now.  I  am  simply  trying  to  find  out 
what  amendments  will  be  available  on 
which  we  might  reach  time  agree- 
ments regardless  of  the  titles  to  which 
they  would  be  offered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Would  they  come  up 
tomorrow  morning,  for  example? 

Mr.  BYRD.  They  might  or  might 
not.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  For  that  section  of 
the  biU  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  A  Senator  can  call  his 
amendment  up  right  now  if  he  wants 
to  to  any  title. 

We  have  no  understanding  that  we 
will  go  by  title.  That  may  come  later. 
As  of  now  a  Senator  has  a  right  to  call 
up  an  amendment  to  any  part  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thought  we  were 
proceeding  by  title. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  by  agreement. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  two 
managers  are  willing  and  if  there  is  no 
objection  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  ChUes  there  be  a  1  hour  time 
limitation  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  according  to  the  usual 

Mr.  CHILES.  No;  1  hour  to  the  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Two  hour  time  limita- 
tion to  be  equally  controlled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  also  have  an 
amendment  I  mentioned  on  Angola.  I 
would  be  glad  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment on  that  for  an  horn-  to  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
jrleld.  I  am  compelled  to  object  to  that. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  hard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators who  would  be  interested  in 
trying  to  get  a  time  agreement  on 
their  amendment? 

Is  there  any  Senator  who  would  be 
willing  to  lay  down  his  amendment  to- 
night? 

There  were  at  least  25  opening  state- 
ments today  which  I  think  indicated  a 
great  interest  in  the  biU  and  it  should 


because  nine  committees  have  titles  in 
the  bill,  and  I  feel  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  Senators  are 
ready  to  call  up  their  amendments. 

If  a  Senator  would  be  willing  to  lay 
down  his  amendment  so  we  could  have 
something  to  start  on  in  the  morning, 
it  would  help  to  get  things  mo^ng. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yield  a 
moment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  the  majori- 
ty leader  to  know  that  I  probably  will 
have  five  or  six  amendments.  I  am 
studying  them  now.  I  want  to  tell  him 
the  difficulty  I  am  having.  There  are 
parts  of  this  bill  we  cannot  get  copies 
of  in  our  offices  to  study  to  look  at. 

You  introduced  1.100  pages.  We 
barely  are  getting  them  reproduced 
and  some  amendments  are  not  even  in 
our  offices  or  in  our  hands.  So  I  do  not 
think  it  is  an  unwillingness.  We  hardly 
had  time  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand.  I  have  not 
charged  any  Senator  with  an  unwill- 
ingness to  call  up  amendments.  I  am 
simply  trying  to  see  if  any  Senators 
are  willing  to  call  up  their  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several 
amendments  listed.  I  will  ask  the 
staffs  tomorrow  to  contact  Senators 
whose  amendments  are  listed  to  see  if 
Senators  would  be  willing  to  enter  into 
time  agreements  thereon  so  that  we 
can  begin  to  move  as  soon  as  possible 
to  debate  and  adopt  or  reject  amend- 
ments. 

I  do  understand  the  difficulties  that 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

TIMX  LIMITATIOH  ABWIIMIHI 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  a  resolution  by  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Dole,  and  I 
have  discussed  this  with  Mr.  Dole.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  20  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form.  It  is  a  resolution  of  sup- 
port regarding  the  n.S.  delegation  to 
participation  at  the  U.N.  International 
Conference  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Illicit 
Traffictdng. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bftr.  President,  I  shall  lay 
down  this  resolution  tonijEht  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill  so 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  in  the 
morning. 

OROnt  FOB  RBCBSS  UimL  SISO  AJC.  TOMOKXOW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

OXSKR  OP  PROCKDURX 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
talked  with  the  two  manacers  of  the 
boi  and  they  want  to  begin  on  the  bill 
at  about  9  o'clock  or  9:30  tomorrow.  So 
this  wUl,  I  think,  help  us  to  get  Sena- 
tors here  and  we  will  have  the  vote  on 
the  resolution,  and  I  hope  that  a  Sena- 
tor wHl  then  be  ready  to  lay  down  his 
amendment  and  we  can  proceed  with 
further  action  on  the  biU^ 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  May 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber,  please? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bdr.  President.  Instead  of 
offering  this  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bUl.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that— I 
really  do  not  need  unanimous  con- 
sent—but I  shall  Just  state  to  Senators 
that  I  will  caU  this  up  in  the  morning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  recognized  at  the  hour  of  9  o'clock 
to  call  up  the  resolution  by  ISx. 
Chilss.  BCr.  Pkll.  and  Mr.  Dolb. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  ISx.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  resolution  by  Mr.  Chiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  vote  on  the  resolution  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  trade 
bilL  I  hope  that  by  that  time  we  can 
have  an  amendment  that  can  be  laid 
down.  I  can  offer  an  amendment  if  no 
one  else  is  willing  to.  I  will  be  glad  to 
offer  one. 

I  would  urge  Senators  to  think  with 
respect  to  the  time  limitations  on  their 
amendments  so  that  we  can  make  as 
much  progress  as  possible. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  this  time.  I 
think  it  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  Senator  going  to 
want  the  yeas  and  nays  on  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
state  to  all  Senators  there  will  be  no 
more  roUcall  votes  tonight.  If  Senators 
have  any  amendments  they  want  to 
adopt  by  voice  I  would  hope  that  the 
two  managers  would  remain.  Mr. 
PacKWOOD  and  Mr.  Bkhtskr,  for  Just  a 
few  minutes  in  order  to  accommodate 
them. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  will  answer  a 
question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  majority  leader  is 
calling  up  a  resolution,  the  Chiles  res- 


olution, at  9  o'clock  and  what  is  it.  20 
minutes  on  each  side? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Twenty  minutes,  equally 
divided.        

Mr.  CHAFEE.  So  could  we  have 
some  kind  of  assurance  there  would 
not  be  a  vote  Ijefore  9:15  anyway? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  can  be  sure 
the  vote  will  oociir  no  earlier  than 
9:15.  

Bfr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Blr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
occur  on  the  Chiles  resolution  at  the 
hour  of  9:20  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AimsifKiiT  NO.  3  as 

(Purpose:  To  facilitate  the  use  of  United 
States  Vessels  to  tnuisport  Imported  vehi- 
cles) 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.   Mr.  President.   I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (B€r.  John- 
ston), for  himself  and  Mr.  Murkowski.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  322. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  fiulher 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following: 

SBC  — .  USE  OP  UNITKO  STATES  VESSELS  TO 
TSANSPOBT  IMPORTED  AUTOMO- 
BOJtS. 

(a)  CoNGKSSsiONAL  FniDnios.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  millions  of  automobiles  manufactured 
In  foreign  countries  are  lmt>orted  Into  the 
United  States  each  year,  and  those  Imports 
contribute  substantially  to  the  United 
States  deficit  in  merchandise  trade: 

(2)  unfair,  restrictive,  or  discriminatory 
practices  of  exporting  countries,  and  com- 
mercial Interests  of  those  countries  engaged 
in  the  marine  transportation  of  foreign 
automobiles  to  the  United  States,  have  prac- 
tically precluded  United  States-flag  vessels 
owned  and  operated  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  manned  by  United  States 
seamen  from  participating  in  such  transpor- 
tation, with  further  adverse  effects  on  the 
balance  of  trade  in  goods  and  services  of  the 
United  States 

(3)  United  States-flag  automobile-carrying 
vessels  are  competitive  with  foreign  flag  ves- 
sels, and  it  has  recently  been  demonstrated, 
in  a  few  Instanres  at  least,  that,  when  the 
foreign  unfair,  restrictive,  or  discriminatory 
practloes  are  removed  or  suspended,  agree- 
ments can  readily  be  negotiated  with  for- 
eign automobile  manufacttirers  and  export- 
ers for  the  ocean  transportation  in  United 
Stairs  flag  veaaels  of  the  automobUes  they 
Import  into  the  United  States. 


(b)  Pkxsdkntial  Action.— The  President 
■hall  take  appropriate  and  feasible  steps 
within  tUs  power,  including  the  full  exercise 
of  all  rights  of  the  United  States  under 
International  treaties,  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  with  each  foreign  ootmtry  from 
which  50.000  or  more  automobUes  are  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  each  year 
that  will  eliminate  unfair,  restrictive,  or  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  the  marine  trans- 
portation of  such  import. 

(c)  Rkpobt.- Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  and  semi- 
annually thereafter  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations  carried  out  under  subsec- 
Uon  (b). 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    We 

have  to  be  able  to  hear  the  Senator. 
Please  take  conversations  off  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  amendment 
is  offered  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
ski]. It  would  require  the  President  to 
use  his  best  efforts  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  that  would  allow  n.S.  com- 
panies to  transport  foreign-made  auto- 
mobiles to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MX7RKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  ask  that  the  Senate  be  In  order 
so  that  we  can  hear  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Please,  now, 
we  have  to  be  able  to  hear  the  Senator 
so  that  we  can  conduct  business  here 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  his  best  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate trade  agreements  that  would  allow 
U.S.  companies  to  transport  foreign- 
made  automobiles  to  the  United 
States.  The  amendment  does  not  es- 
tablish any  lUnd  of  quota;  nor  does  it 
authorize  any-,  kind  of  retaliatory 
action  if  the  President  fails  to  act  on 
this  measure;  however,  he  is  required 
to  report  his  progress  to  Congress  on  a 
semiannual  basis. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  approxi- 
mately 2.3  million  cars  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Japan.  At 
present,  44  percent  of  these  cars  are 
transported  in  Japanese-flag  vessels. 
Forty-seven  percent  are  transported  in 
Liberian,  Panamanian,  and  Singapore- 
an registered  vessels,  many  of  which 
are  owned  or  controlled  by  Japanese 
companies. 

Currently,  there  is  not  a  single 
United  States-flag  vessel  operating  in 
the  Japan-United  States  automobile 
import  industry.  However,  as  a  result 
of  much  hard  work,  three  United 
States  companies  have  successfully  ne- 
gotiated with  Japan  to  transport  Japa- 
nese-made vehicles  to  the  United 
States  In  four  United  States  flag  ships. 
Two  of  these  vessels  are  being  built  by 
Central  Gulf  Lines  which  operates  in 
New  Orleans  and  Houston.  Central 
Oulf  Lines  is  ready  to  build  six  or 
seven  more  vessels  if  it  can  be  assured 
of  market  access  in  this  area.  The 


other  two  vessels  are  iielng  built  by 
companies  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  While  all  of  these  ships  are 
being  or  will  be  buUt  overseas,  they 
will  use  U.S.  seamen  and  the  operating 
revenue  will  inure  to  the  United 
States. 

These  companies  have  demonstrated 
that  it  is  possible  for  United  States 
companies  to  enter  a  market  that  has 
been  dominated  by  the  Japanese  and 
they  deserve  to  have  the  full  backing 
and  support  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  they  continue  to  penetrate 
this  market.  I  lielleve  that  adoption  of 
this  amendment  will  assist  these  and 
other  United  States  companies  and 
wiU  send  an  Important  signal  to  Japan 
and  other  coimtries  that  import  large 
quantities  of  vehicles  to  the  United 
States  that  our  Government  is  willing 
to  expand  market  opportimties  for 
United  States  firms  in  comitries  that 
benefit  from  United  States  consumer 
purchases. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment has  l>een  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  Join  with  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, in  the  effort  to  remove  the  bar- 
riers that  are  presently  in  existence 
against  the  transp>ortation  of  automo- 
biles by  U.S.  carriers  from  countries 
that  export  more  than  50,000  cars  an- 
nually. I  think  it  important  to  note 
that  we  currently  have  four  U.S.-flag 
carriers  now  carrying  automobiles 
from  countries  of  their  origin  and 
manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  for  1  minute. 

Let  us  obtain  order  so  that  we  can 
hear  the  Senator.  Please,  out  of  cour- 
tesy, let  us  be  able  to  hear  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

This  is  primarily  directed  at  Japan, 
Sweden.  Korea,  and  other  countries 
that  export  into  the  United  States 
large  volumes  of  automobiles.  It  would 
provide  the  U.S.  maritime  Jobs.  It 
would  provide  the  opportunity  for 
U.S.-flag  carriers  to  be  chartered  and 
enter  into  this  traffic.  It  is  only  appro- 
priate that  we  share  in  the  carriage, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  purchasing  those 
automobiles  here  in  the  United  States. 

I  urge  the  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment of  my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  Please,  we  need 
to  be  able  to  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BEWTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
manager  of  the  bill  for  the  majority 
has  examined  the  amendment  and 
thinks  it  is  a  good  amendment  and  has 
no  objection  to  it  and  urges  its  adop- 
tion.          

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  also  examined  the  amendment 
and  find  it  has  merit  and  would  en- 
courage the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  322)  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—CONFESIENCE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  558.  URGENT  RELIEF 
OF  THE  HOMELESS  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  turns  to  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  558, 
The  Urgent  Relief  of  the  Homeless 
Act,  it  be  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing time  limitation:  Thirty  minutes, 
equally  divided  between  the  two  lead- 
ers or  their  designees;  30  minutes 
equally  divided  on  any  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  as 
submitted  by  the  Chair;  and.  provided 
further,  that  no  motion  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  be  in  order, 
either  with  or  without  instructions; 
and  tliat  the  time  be  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form;  and  that  the  agreement  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  558.  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act,  debate  thereon  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Majority  and  Minority  Lead- 
ers, or  their  designees,  and  that  an  addition- 
al 10  minutes  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenicl). 

OrxUred  further.  That  time  for  debate  on 
any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order  which  is  submitted  or  on  which  the 
C^alr  entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  the  usual  form. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  motion  to  recom- 
mit, with  or  without  instructions,  be  in 
order. 

Ordered  further.  That  this  agreement  be 
in  the  usual  form. 

Mi.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  with  respect 
to  H.R.  558,  concerning  which  an 
agreement  has  Just  been  entered  and 
ordered  by  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Do- 
MDnci  have  10  minutes  under  his  con- 
troL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  FLACINO  S.  1430  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  on  the  cal- 
endar S.  1430,  a  bill  dealing  with 
Farmers  Home  Administration  prepay- 
ments, introduced  earlier  today  by  Mr. 
Cramstoh  and  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  HJt.  145  AT 
THIi!  DESK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  receives  H.R.  145,  the  Comput- 
er Security  Act  of  1987.  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  be  held  at 
the  desk  pending  further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  38  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rules 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  38.  to  recognize  the  monu- 
ment to  fallen  firefighters  being  con- 
structed in  Colorado  Springs,  as  the 
National  Fallen  Firefighter  Memorial 
of  the  National  Association  of  Fire- 
fighters, and  that  it  be  placed  upon 
the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  MODIFYING  REFERRAL 
OF  H.R.  1451 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
granted  on  June  3  with  respect  to  the 
referral  of  H.R.  1451.  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  reauthorization,  be  modified 
to  state  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
has  Jurisdiction  over  section  48  of  the 
bill  and  not  section  41,  as  was  in  the 
original  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OP 
SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  Supplementary  Ex- 
tradition Treaty  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  (Treaty  Document 
No.  100-6),  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  further  ask  that  the  treaty  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
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printed:  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  In  the  R»com>. 

The  FRBSEDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  President's  mcsssge  follows: 

7b  the  Senate  of  the  United  State*: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion. I  transmit  herewith  the  Supple- 
mentary Treaty  to  the  Treaty  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany 
Ck>ncemlng  Extradition  signed  at 
Wasfabigton  on  October  21,  1986.  I 
transmit  also,  fmr  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  the  lepoi^  o'  ^^  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  reject  to  the  Sup- 
plementary Treaty. 

The  Suiq>lanentary  Treaty  adds  to 
and  amends  the  Treaty  Between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Oermany  Conceming  Extradi- 
tion, signed  at  Bonn  on  June  20.  1978. 
It  represents  an  Important  step  in  Im- 
proving law  enforcement  cooperation 
and  combatting  terrorism  by  excluding 
from  the  scope  of  the  political  offense 
exception  serious  offenses  typically 
committed  by  terrorists,  e.g.,  murder, 
manslaughter,  kidnapping,  use  of  a  de- 
structive device  capable  of  endanger- 
ing life  or  causing  grievous  bodily 
harm,  and  attempt  of  conspiracy  to 
commit  the  foregoing  offenses. 

The  Supplementary  Treaty  also  will 
help  to  Improve  implementation  of  the 
current  Extradition  Treaty  in  several 
other  respects. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Supplementary  Treaty  and  give  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Ronald  Reagah. 

Thx  Whttb  House,  June  25. 1987. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

tvm  as,  i*so:  sbiatb  nLsrHom 
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Mr.  DOIiE  Mr.  President,  57  years 
ago  today,  on  June  25,  1930.  the 
Senate  resolved  a  month-long  contro- 
versy over  the  Installation  of  dial-oper- 
ated telephones.  Earlier,  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  had 
installed  450  dial  phones  on  the 
Soiate  side  of  the  Ci4>itol  and  In  the 
Senate  Office  Building.  Many  Mem- 
bers Immediately  took  a  dislike  to 
these  instnmients,  which  had  been 
friistrating  users  since  their  invention 
several  decades  earlier.  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  had  banned  them  frtHn 
the  White  House  after  he  took  office 
in  1929. 

Senatorial  opponents  of  dial  phones, 
often  veiling  their  arguments  in 
humor,  charged  that  they  were  me- 
chanically unreliable,  that  they  "re- 
quired Senators  to  perform  the  duties 
of  telephone  operators  In  order  to 
ajoy  the  benefits  of  telephone  serv- 
ice;" that  they  contributed  to  the  na- 
tiooal  unemployment  rate  by  throwing 
telephone  onentors  out  of  woric.  and 


that  they  required  a  good  deal  of  light 
to  see  how  to  operate. 

On  May  22,  Virginia's  Senator 
Carter  Olass  called  up  his  resolution 
to  "have  these  abominable  dial  tele- 
phones taken  out  of  use  on  the  Senate 
side."  Arizona's  Henry  Fountain 
Ashurst  thanked  Olass  for  his  "moder- 
ate" language.  The-  CoHCRXssioifAL 
RacoBD,  he  observed,  "would  not  be 
mailable  if  it  contained  in  print  what 
Senators  think  of  the  dial-telephone 
sjrstem."  Senator  Clarence  Dill  of 
Washington  State  suggested  that 
Olass  expand  his  measure  to  outlaw 
dial  phones  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  well. 

The  Senate  quickly  adopted  the 
Olass  resolution,  which  provided  for 
restoration  of  operator  assisted 
phones  within  30  days.  Over  the  next 
several  weeks,  representatives  of  the 
telephone  company  vigorously  lobbied 
Senators  and  staff  to  reverse  this  deci- 
sion. Finally,  on  May  25,  the  Senate 
accepted  a  compromise  measure  that 
permitted  Members  to  choose  the  type 
of  Instrument  that  best  suited  them. 


"GUIDE  TO  RECORDS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE  AT 
THE  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES. 
1789-1989:  BICENTENNIAL  EDI- 
TION" 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Dole 
and  I  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  64) 
to  authorize  the  printlnc  of  a  Guide  to 
Records  of  the  United  States  Senate  at  the 
National  Archives.  1789-1989:  Bicentennial 
EdlUon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  wlU  proceed 
to  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

B«r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  publications  planned  for  the 
Senate  bicentennial  is  the  "Guide  to 
Records  of  the  United  States  Senate 
at  the  National  Archives.  1789-1989: 
Bicentennial  Edition." 

This  wlU  be  the  first  inventory  ever 
published  for  the  20,000  cubic  feet  of 
official  Senate  records  at  the  Archives. 
It  Is  being  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
that  agency's  Legislative  Archives  Di- 
vision. As  these  records  belong  to  the 
Senate,  it  Is  appropriate  for  the  guide 
to  be  published  as  a  Senate  docimient. 
There  will  be  a  companion  guide  to 
House  records,  published  as  a  House 
document. 

Mr.  President,  in  1982  the  Senate  Bi- 
centennial Study  Group,  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  recommended  prepara- 
tion of  a  guide  to  the  Senate's  official 
records  at  the  National  Archives.  The 


study  group  was  greatly  surprised  to 
learn  that  no  such  guide  existed. 
Dating  from  1789  and  amounting  to 
20,000  cubic  feet,  these  materials  are 
fundamental  sources  for  studying  the 
history  of  the  Senate  and  of  our 
Nation.  A  comprehensive  guide  would 
promote  the  use  of  these  records  and 
stimulate  wider  understanding  of  the 
legislative  process. 

Since  1982,  staff  of  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  the  Senate  Historical 
Office  have  worked  to  ensure  that  a 
gxiide  would  be  available  for  publica- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  the  Senate's 
1989  bicentennial.  A  companion 
volume  Is  being  prepared  for  the 
records  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  work  would  serve  as  a  suitable 
adjvmct  to  the  history  volumes  that 
have  already  been  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed by  both  Houses.  The  printed  resolu- 
tion is  being  offered  by  myself  and  Mr. 
Dole  and  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  64)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  64 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuf.insfK  That  there  shall 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  "Guide  to 
Records  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  at  the 
National  Archives,  1789-1989:  Bicentennial 
Edition"  to  be  published  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  with  the 
editorial  assistance  of  the  Senate  Historical 
Office. 

Sbc.  2.  Such  document  shall  include  Illus- 
trations, and  shall  be  in  such  style,  form, 
manner,  and  binding  as  directed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of 
copies,  there  shall  be  printed  with  suitable 
binding  2,000  additional  copies,  for  use  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NO  EXCUSE  FOR  BONN'S 
DECISION  ON  HAMADEI 

WEST  GEKMAM  DKCISIOIf  CLSAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  West 
German  Government  decision  to  deny 
our  request  for  extradition  of  Moham- 
med Hamadel,  the  accused  murderer 
and  hijacker  of  TWA  847.  Is  inexcus- 
able. 

Hamadel  has  been  Indicted  for  the 
murder  of  an  American  citizen.  A  pas- 
senger on  an  American  plane.  The  evi- 
dence against  him  is  strong— and  is 
based  mostly  on  accounts  of  American 
eyewitnesses. 

Moreover,  we  have  an  extradition 
treaty  with  the  West  Germans.  And 


this  longstanding  extradition  request 
was  made  in  strict  compliance  with 
that  treaty. 

And  yet  we  are  tinned  down. 

Why? 

BOim'S  SEASONS  Wnj.  HOT  WASH 

Well.  Bonn  sa3^  It  will  prosecute  Ha- 
madel for  murder  and  hijacking. 

Maybe. 

But— under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances—it wiU  take  German  authori- 
ties at  least  a  year  to  compile  the  kind 
of  evidence  already  prepared  for  court 
action  here.  A  whole  new  set  of  legal 
delaying  hurdles  will  be  thrown  up. 
Witnesses  memories  will  fade. 

Worst  of  all,  as  John  Chancellor 
commented  last  night  on  NBC,  the 
question  is  no  longer  whether  hostage- 
taking  will  work  In  this  situation— It 
already  has  worked.  The  West  Ger- 
nums  have  already  caved  in  to  the  ter- 
rorists demands  that  Hamadel  not  be 
extradited.  And— all  the  assurances  in 
the  world  notwithstanding- is  there 
anybody  here  who  feels  really  certain 
that  somewhere  down  the  road— next 
month,  next  year— that  we  are  not 
going  to  see  a  trade  of  Hamadel  for 
the  hostages? 

MAKKS  TALK  OP  COOPKRATION  A  SRAM 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  denying 
that  we  in  this  country  have  made 
some  serious  mistakes  in  dealing  with 
terrorists.  We  tried  to  trade  arms  for 
hostages,  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

But  that  is  no  exciise  for  Bonn  now 
making  the  same  tragic  mistake. 

All  of  us— in  this  country,  in  Europe, 
around  the  world— are  fond  of  saying 
terrorism  is  an  "intemationar'  prob- 
lem, that  requires  a  cooperative,  inter- 
national solution. 

But  if  we  cannot  get  extradition  of 
an  accused  terrorist— accused  of  mur- 
dering an  American— against  whom 
there  is  massive  evidence;  If  we  cannot 
get  extradition  from  one  of  our  closest 
allies,  with  whom  we  have  a  bilateral 
extradition  treaty  worked  out  for  Just 
this  kind  of  situation;  and  if  the  ad- 
mitted reason  we  cannot  get  it.  Is  be- 
cause some  other  hostages  have  been 
taken,  and  are  being  used  as  trade 
bait— then  all  of  this  talk  about  a  co- 
operative approach  to  terrorism  is  Just 
talk.  And  any  hopes  we  have  of  ever 
really  putting  the  lid  on  terrorism  Is  In 
vain. 

BONN  FLUNKS  THE  TEST 

The  Hamadel  affair  is  a  test  case: 
West  Germany  flunked.  Although,  in 
the  final  analysis,  we  cannot  force 
West  Germany  to  do  anything,  I  think 
we  have  flunked,  too.  We  should  have 
pushed  harder;  sooner.  And  we  should 
still  be  pushing  today. 

That  makes  me  angry.  It  makes  me 
sad.  And.  I  might  say,  doubly  sad  re- 
calling the  conversation  I  had  last 
week  with  the  family  of  Robert 
Stethem— the  American  Navy  diver 
killed  during  the  TWA  hijacking. 


They  were  not  up  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  seeking  revenge.  They  were  here 
seeking  Justice.  The  decision  of  the 
West  German  Government  has  raised 
an  enormous  question  mark  over 
whether  true  Justice  will  ever  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  the  Stethem  family 
does  not  luiderstand.  or  accept,  this 
West  German  action.  I  do  not  either. 
They  are  not  going  to  give  up  their 
fight;  I  am  not  going  to  give  up  trying 
to  help  them  get  the  Justice  they  de- 
serve. 

Mr.  President,  later  in  the  day.  Sena- 
tor D'Amato  and  I  will  be  introducing 
a  resolution  dealing  with  this  affair.  It 
will  lay  out  the  stakes,  and  wUl  lay  it 
on  the  line  with  the  West  German 
Government.  I  hope  all  Senators  will 
Join  us  In  passing  the  resolution 
promptly— while  there  is  still  a  chance 
to  see  Justice  done. 


NOMINATIONS  TO  FEDERAL 
COURTS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  four 
nominations  to  various  Federal  courts 
have  been  approved  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  are  now  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  These  Judicial  nominees 
were  examined  at  a  hearing  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  June  3,  1987,  at 
which  I  presided.  Based  on  the  investi- 
gation conducted  by  committee  staff, 
and  on  the  record  made  at  the  hear- 
ing, these  four  nominees  appear  quali- 
fied for  the  positions  to  which  they 
have  been  nominated.  For  the  benefit 
of  Senators  who  will  soon  vote  on 
whether  to  confirm  these  nomina- 
tions, I  offer  the  following  brief  sum- 
maries of  the  nominees'  qualifications, 
and  of  the  testimony  elicited  af^e 
hearing  and  in  foUowup  questions. 

First,  Robert  Holmes  Bell  has  been 
nominated  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Michigan. 
The  nominee  has  served  for  the  past 
14  years  as  a  State  trial  court  Judge. 
Since  1979,  he  has  been  a  Judge  of  the 
State  circuit  court,  a  trial  court  of  gen- 
eral jurisdiction.  His  particular  court, 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  State 
capital,  has  jurisdiction  over  a  variety 
of  claims  brought  against  the  State  of 
Michigan.  Judge  Bell  also  has  experi- 
ence as  a  prosecuting  attorney  and  as 
a  private  practitioner.  He  is  46  years 
old,  a  graiduate  of  Wheaton  College 
and  of  Wayne  State  University  Law 
School.  Judge  Bell  Is  generally  well  re- 
garded by  his  colleagues  and  by  attor- 
neys who  have  appeared  t>efore  him. 
He  was  rated  qualified  by  the  ABA 
Standing  Committee  on  the  Federal 
Judiciary. 

At  the  hearing  on  June  3,  Judge  Bell 
responded  satisfactorily  to  questions 
conceming  the  transition  from  State 
to  Federal  court;  his  membership  in 
the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Christian 
Legal  Society;  his  law  teaching  activi- 
ties; constitutional  Interpretation;  and 
the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis.  In  foUow- 


up questions.  Judge  Bell  addressed  a 
controversy  which  arose  concerning 
his  activities  as  a  member  of  a  local 
bar  committee  established  to  evaluate 
candidates  in  a  Judicial  election.  Some 
of  Judge  BcU's  colleagues  on  this  com- 
mittee felt  that  he  violated  the  ground 
rules  established  by  the  committee 
conceming  the  confidentiality  of  the 
group's  deliberations.  Judge  BeU  dis- 
putes the  scope  of  the  ground  rule  in- 
volved, and  insists  that  his  conduct  did 
not  breach  the  committee's  confiden- 
tiality. Significantly,  even  those  com- 
mittee members  most  troubled  by  the 
nominee's  conduct  seem  to  view  it  as 
an  Isolated  Instance;  in  general,  they 
hold  the  nominee  in  high  regard  and 
consider  him  an  outstanding  judge. 
While  the  Judiciary  Committee  inves- 
tigation has  not  been  able  to  resolve 
all  the  factual  Issues  Involved  in  this 
controversy.  It  did  not  conclude  that 
the  nominee's  conduct  ought  to  dis- 
qualify him  from  appointment  to  the 
Federal  bench. 

Second,  Philip  M.  Pro  has  been  nom- 
inated to  succeed  ex-Judge  Harry  Clai- 
borne on  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Nevada.  The  nominee 
has  served  since  1980  as  a  U.S.  magis- 
trate for  the  same  court  to  which  he 
has  been  nominated.  Previously,  he 
had  served  as  an  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney in  Nevada,  as  a  State  deputy  attor- 
ney general,  and  as  a  deputy  public  de- 
fender, and  had  conducted  a  private 
law  practice  in  Reno,  NV.  Mr.  Pro  Is  40 
years  old,  and  graduated  from  San 
Francisco  State  University  and  Golden 
Gate  University  School  of  Law.  He  Is 
well  regarded  by  professional  col- 
leagues and  associates,  and  was  rated 
well  qualified  by  the  ABA. 

At  the  hearing  on  June  3,  the  nomi- 
nee responded  satisfactorily  to  ques- 
tions on  the  backlog  problems  afflict- 
ing the  district  of  Nevada;  his  experi- 
ence In  handling  complex  cases  while  a 
magistrate;  and  his  participation  in 
pro  bono  activities.  He  also  responded 
satisfactorily  to  followup  questions 
submitted  by  Senator  THUiuioin)  on 
judicial  activism  and  the  tension  be- 
tween personal  Jurisprudence  and 
precedent. 

Inevitably,  Mr.  Pro's  nomination  has 
attracted  unusual  attention  because 
he  is  the  first  nominee  in  half  a  centu- 
ry to  be  appointed  to  a  vacancy  cre- 
ated by  the  impeachment  and  convic- 
tion of  a  sitting  judge.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  Judge  Claiborne 
"betrayed  the  trust  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  reduced  confi- 
dence In  the  integrity  and  impartiality 
of  the  Judiciary,  thereby  bringing  dis- 
repute on  the  Federal  courts  and  the 
administration  of  Justice  •  •  •." 

It  would  be  unfair  to  place  on  the 
shoulders  of  Judge  Claiborne's  succes- 
sor the  full  responsibility  for  repairing 
the   damage   caused   by   Judge   Clai- 
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bome'B  misconduct.  But  to  an  unusual 
degree  It  is  essential  that  this  particu- 
lar Judicial  vacancy  be  filled  by  a  can- 
didate who  will  bring  credit,  rather 
tYtmjn  embarrassment,  to  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  The  record  reflects  that  this 
nominee  fits  the  bilL  Mr.  Pro's  re- 
sponses to  my  questions  on  this  topic 
at  the  hearing  reflect  a  sensitivity  to 
the  circumstances  svurounding  this 
nomination.  As  he  testified, 

I  have  always  thought  *  *  *  that  we  have 
an  otdlsatloo  beyond  lust  doing  our  Jobs 
and  doing  It  well  and  doing  It  fairly,  but 
[alao]  to  project  the  image  of  fairness  and 
honesty  and  integrity  to  the  public  that  we 
serve. 

I  believe  that  he  will  strive  to  restore 
the  public  confidence  in  the  courts 
that  his  predecessor  undermined. 

Three.  Robert  P.  Kelly  has  been 
nominated  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  nominee  has  served  since 
1976  as  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Media.  PA.  Prior  to 
1976  he  was  in  private  practice,  and 
concurrently  with  this  practice  served 
consecutively  as  a  law  cleric  to  a  Judge 
of  the  court  on  which  he  now  serves, 
and  as  prothonotary,  an  elected  office 
now  called  the  Office  of  Judicial  Sup- 
port. Judge  Kelly,  who  is  52  years  old, 
graduated  from  Villanova  University 
and  Temple  University  Law  School. 
Lawyers  who  have  appeared  before 
Judge  Kelly  generally  recommended 
him  for  the  Federal  court.  A  majority 
of  the  ABA  conmiittee  rated  him  well 
qualified,  while  a  minority  considered 
him  qualified. 

At  the  hearing  on  June  3.  Judge 
Kelly  was  examined  concerning  his  ex- 
perience in  court  administration;  the 
need  for  judges  to  decide  issues  involv- 
ing new  technology:  and  the  transition 
from  the  State  to  Federal  judiciary. 
He  was  also  questioned  about  the 
chronology  of  the  process  of  his  selec- 
tion as  a  nominee  to  the  Federal  court. 
The  position  to  which  he  has  been 
nominated  has  been  vacant  since  Octo- 
ber 1985.  The  interviews  for  filing  the 
vacancy  got  underway  early  in  1986, 
and  his  name  was  sent  to  the  Justice 
Department  by  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  on  June  5,  1986.  It  was 
not  until  Iday  1.  1987—11  months 
later— that  Judge  KeUy  was  finally 
nominated.  The  hearing  on  the  nomi- 
nation was  held  less  than  5  weeks 
later.  Judge  KeUy  also  responded  sat- 
isfactorily to  followup  questions  on 
constitutional  interpretation  pro- 
pounded by  Senator  THUHicoifD. 

Pour,  James  T.  Turner  has  been 
nominated  to  the  X3JS,  Claims  Courts. 
The  nominee  has  served  since  1979  as 
a  U.S.  magistrate  in  Norfolk.  VA, 
where  he  previously  conducted  a  pri- 
vate practice.  Mr.  Turner  is  49  years 
old,  and  graduated  from  Wake  Forest 
College  and  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  SchooL  The  ABA  does  not  rate 
nominees  to  the  UJB.  Claims  Court. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE  June  25.  1987 

At  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearing    and  power,  and  American  lives,  in  the 
on  June  3,  Mr.  Turner  was  examined    most  dangerous  region  in  the  world, 
concerning    his    lack    of    experience       The  President's  plan  to  register  11 
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before  the  court  to  which  he  has  been 
nominated,  the  role  of  judges  in  facili- 
tating settlements,  the  need  for  impar- 
tiality in  cases  brought  against  the 
United  States,  and  his  membership  in 
the  Harbor  Club  of  Norfolk.  He  also 
responded  satisfactorily  to  written 
questions  propounded  by  Senator 
THinuioifS  on  his  preparation  for  the 
Claims  Court,  and  on  Judicial  tempera- 
ment. 


U.S.  MILITARY  PRESENCE  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  how  the 
United  States  got  into  trading  arms 
for  hostages  in  Iran  has  been  in  the 
headlines  a  lot  lately.  We  have  seen 
how  Government  officials  lied  to  Con- 
gress about  a  bungled.  Illegal,  and  dan- 
gerous policy  that  has  damaged  the 
President's  credibility  with  our  allies, 
and  with  the  American  people. 

When  the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran  was 
first  reported,  the  President  tried  to 
minimize  its  impact.  He  said  it  was 
only  a  small  amount  of  weapons  that 
wouldn't  make  a  difference  In  the  out- 
come of  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  We  now 
tmow  that  was  not  true.  Iraq  has  suf- 
fered serious  defeats  on  land,  and  mili- 
tary experts  say  the  two  missiles  Iran 
got  from  the  United  States  played  a 
part  In  those  defeats. 

We  also  know  that  the  sale  of  arms 
to  Iran  has  had  serious  consequences 
for  the  United  States  and  our  closest 
allies.  We  are  seeing  that  today  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

On  May  29  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Richard  Murphy  made  what 
may  have  been  the  first  truthful  state- 
ment by  an  administration  official 
about  the  global  fallout  of  the  Iran 
arms  scandal.  When  asked  by  Senator 
MoTNiHAN  what  made  the  Kuwaitis 
seek  the  unlikely  protection  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  ships  in  the  gulf, 
he  said  it  was  "not  coincidental"  that 
the  Kuwaitis  contacted  the  Soviets  in 
the  same  month  it  was  revealed  that 
the  United  States  had  been  secretly 
selling  arms  to  Iran. 

In  other  words,  Kuwait,  an  ally  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Iraq,  asked 
the  Soviet  Union  to  step  up  its  pres- 
ence In  the  gulf  because  we  had  been 
selling  arms  to  the  enemy. 

We  are  now  paying  the  high  price  of 
the  President's  disastrous  Middle  East- 
em  policy.  Oiu-  missiles  have  helped 
Iran,  a  nation  whose  leaders  preach 
hatred  for  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  Union,  at  the  invitation  of  our 
Arab  friends.  Is  escorting  Kuwaiti 
tankers  in  the  Persian  Gulf  where 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  proven  oil  re- 
serves are  located. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  the  Persian 
is  now  on  the  verge  of  making  a  major 
commitment   in  American  credibility 


Kuwaiti  oil  tankers  under  the  United 
States  flag  for  protection,  comes  in 
the  wake  of  the  tragic  Iraqi  attack  on 
the  U.S.S.  Stark,  in  which  37  American 
sailors  lost  their  lives. 

AH  the  circumstances  sxirrounding 
the  Stark  attack  are  not  yet  known. 
Whether  the  ship  was  in  international 
waters,  or  in  a  war  zone  as  Iraq  con- 
tends, what  it  was  doing  there,  and 
why  it  failed  to  take  any  defensive 
action,  remain  unanswered. 

We  need  answers  to  these  questions 
before  we  increase  our  Navy  presence 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  for  that 
matter,  anywhere  else.  There  may  be 
satisfactory  answers.  At  the  very  least, 
this  Incident  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  survivability  of  our  Navy 
ships  in  a  truly  hostile  attack. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  United 
States  has  vital  interests  in  the  Per- 
sian GiUf  region.  We  also  have  an  im- 
portant stake  in  the  outcome  of  the 
Iran-Iraq  war.  Since  World  War  II,  our 
warships  have  sailed  in  and  out  of  the 
gulf  whenever  we  chose  to  do  so.  No 
Member  of  Congress  that  I  know  of 
suggests  that  the  U.S.  Navy  pull  up 
anchor  and  leave  those  waters. 

Were  we  to  do  so,  the  nations  In  the 
region  who  we  call  our  friends— Bah- 
rain, Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  Oman, 
Qatar,  the  United  Arab  Emirates- 
would  rightfully  question  our  commit- 
ment to  their  security.  They  could  be 
expected  to  make  major  adjustments 
in  their  relations  with  other  nations  In 
the  region,  especially  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  would  have  grave  implica- 
tions for  the  West. 

It  Is  estimated  that  In  1995,  the  West 
will  receive  between  30  to  40  percent 
of  its  oil  from  the  Gulf  States.  They 
supply  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
with  the  majority  of  their  oil.  The  fact 
that  only  a  small  part  of  that  oil  is 
currently  used  by  the  United  States 
does  not  diminish  our  stake  in  that 
region.  If  the  Gulf  were  closed,  or  If 
the  Soviet  Union  were  ever  to  achieve 
predominance  over  southwest  Asia, 
the  economic  and  political  security  of 
oiu"  allies  would  be  seriously  threat- 
ened. When  our  allies'  security  Is 
threatened,  so  is  our  own. 

But  while  we  should  not.  Isecause  of 
the  Stark  attack,  reduce  oiu-  presence 
in  the  Gulf,  we  should  be  equally  re- 
luctant to  expand  our  presence  there. 

The  President  justified  his  plan  to 
fly  the  United  States  flag  on  Kuwaiti 
ships  as  an  affirmation  of  our  interest 
In  free  navigation  In  the  Gulf.  We  now 
know  the  administration  did  not  begin 
to  take  seriously  the  Kuwaiti  over- 
tures until  after  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  protect  their  tankers.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  real  reason 
we  are  stepping  up  our  presence  In  the 
Persian  Gulf   is  to  prevent  the  en- 


croachment of  two  hostile  powers,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Iran. 

Since  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, United  States  policy  has  been  di- 
rected toward  denying  the  Soviets 
access  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  That 
policy,  and  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  an  oil  exporter,  have  kept  its 
influence  In  the  Gulf  to  a  minimum. 
But  the  Soviets  have  important  strate- 
gic interests  In  that  region.  Once 
there,  they  would  attempt  to  counter 
the  historic  Western-Persian  Gulf 
commercial  relationship. 

Our  |x>licy  must  continue  to  be  di- 
rected at  preventing  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  failed  to  explain  how  the  So- 
viets could  possibly  control  those 
waters  merely  by  escorting  three  Ku- 
waiti tankers. 

An  Iranian  victory  over  Iraq  would 
be  a  disaster  for  American  Interests. 
There  is  no  other  nation  in  the  region 
capable  of  withstanding  Iran's  huge 
army.  An  Iranian  victory  would  pro- 
vide an  Incalculable  psychological 
boost  to  its  extreme  form  of  Islamic 
fundamentalism,  which  depicts  the 
United  States  as  the  "Great  Satan." 

Time  is  on  Iran's  side.  Iran's  staying 
power  and  propensity  for  human  sacri- 
fice far  exceed  Iraq's.  An  Iranian  vic- 
tory is  a  real  possibility. 

The  administration,  plagued  by 
blunders  in  the  Middle  E^t  that  have 
made  the  United  States  appear  help- 
less, wants  to  help  Iraq  by  protecting 
the  lifeline  of  its  oil  supplier  and  port 
access  point,  Kuwait.  For  reasons  that 
he  has  not  explained  to  Congress  or 
the  American  people,  the  President  is 
preparing  for  the  first  time  to  take 
sides  in  a  major  war  that  shows  no 
sign  of  ending  in  the  most  dangerous 
region  of  the  world. 

After  blaming  Iran  for  the  Stark 
attack,  the  President  warned  that 
country  that  United  States  ships  will 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
defend  themselves.  That  may  satisfy 
the  hardliners  at  home,  but  what 
about  the  United  States  sailors  who 
are  the  targets  for  Iranian  suicide 
bombers  seeking  martyrdom?  What  do 
we  do  if  United  States  ships  are  at- 
tacked by  Iranian  jets?  Do  we  bomb 
Iran,  the  same  country  the  President 
was  selling  missiles  to  last  year? 

I  doubt  anyone  would  not  expect  the 
President  to  retaliate.  The  American 
people  would  overwhelmingly  support 
it.  And  what  after  that? 

The  Persian  Gulf  is  a  shooting  gal- 
lery. Although  no  tanker  has  been 
sunk  since  1984,  more  than  200  ships 
have  been  hit  by  missiles  and  cannon 
fire.  Neither  side  is  blameless.  After 
suffering  defeats  on  land,  Iraq  began 
the  shipping  war  in  the  gulf.  It  un- 
doubtedly predicted  that  the  West 
would  come  to  its  defense  to  protect 
theoU. 

The  flow  of  oil  through  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz  has  continued  unabated. 


However,  Iran's  recent  purchase  of 
Chinese  Sklllcworm  missiles  for  the 
first  time  gives  it  the  capability  to  sink 
oil  tankers  and  warships,  and  seriously 
threaten  the  flow  of  oil  to  the  West. 

Kuwait's  lease  of  three  Soviet  oil 
tankers  with  Soviet  Navy  escort  pre- 
sents the  West  with  a  major  challenge. 
The  Iranian  response  to  the  Kuwaiti- 
Soviet  agreement  came  as  no  surprise. 
It  attacked  a  Soviet  freighter  and  a 
Soviet  tanker  hit  a  mine.  The  United 
States  can  expect  a  similar  response 
from  Iran  when  we  begin  escorting  oil 
tankers.  Are  we  prepared  to  match 
Iran  in  an  increasing  spiral  of  violence 
that  will  Inevitably  bring  further 
American  casualties? 

This  plan  is  too  reminiscent  of  the 
bombing  of  the  Marine  barracks  in 
Beirut  that  killed  241  American  serv- 
icemen In  1983.  That  mission  was 
flawed  from  the  beginning.  Instead  of 
being  a  neutral  force  as  the  President 
Insisted,  they  became  reinforcements 
for  the  Gemayel  government  Inviting 
attack  from  opponents  of  that  regime. 

Once  again,  we  are  putting  our 
troops  in  harm's  way  with  no  consen- 
sus among  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  why  they  are  there  and  what 
we  will  do  when  they  are  fired  on. 

Neither  do  we  have  the  backing  of 
our  allies.  Two  months  after  the  Presi- 
dent agreed  to  the  Kuwaiti  request. 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  said 
airbases  ashore  and  other  support 
services  by  friendly  Gulf  States  wiU  be 
essential  if  the  ships  are  attacked. 

None  of  those  states  have  agreed  to 
give  the  United  States  access  to  air- 
bases. 

At  the  Venice  summit,  our  closest 
allies  who  are  most  dependent  on  gulf 
oil  refused  to  take  part.  Apparently  all 
the  President  asked  for  was  a  noncom- 
mltal  declaration  for  freedom  of  the 
seas. 

Before  the  President  rislcs  more 
American  lives  in  a  thinly  veiled  at- 
tempt to  salvage  his  credibility  with 
our  Arab  friends.  Congress  should  sub- 
ject his  plan  to  close  scrutiny.  There 
are  too  many  unanswered  questions, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  United 
States  being  drawn  into  a  prolonged 
war  too  serious,  for  the  Congress  not 
to  be  involved. 

It  has  been  reported  by  the  State 
Department  that  of  the  214  ships  at- 
tacked in  the  Persian  Gulf  since  1984, 
125  were  hit  by  Iraq  and  89  by  Iran. 
Only  10  of  those  ships  were  Kuwaiti, 
and  less  than  4  percent  of  gulf  oil  is 
carried  by  Kuwaiti  ships.  How  will 
flying  U.S.  flags  from  those  ships  sig- 
nificantly diminish  the  threat  to  the 
free  flow  of  oil? 

Are  other  Arab  States  likely  to  re- 
quest similar  U.S.  protection  for  their 
ships?  If  so.  what  will  we  tell  them? 

Does  Kuwait's  arrangement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  seriously  threaten  West- 
em  interests?  If  so,  is  the  President's 
plan  to  send  three  additional  warships 


to  the  gulf,  where  we  already  have 
nine  ships  and  an  aircraft  carrier  with 
its  escort  of  cruisers  and  destroyers 
within  strildng  distance,  the  best  re- 
sponse? What  other  options  do  we 
have? 

What  are  the  Implications  of  United 
States  alignment  with  Iraq,  the  coun- 
try that  initiated  the  war?  Would  this 
jeopardize  our  long-term  goal  of  im- 
proving relations  with  Iran  after  Kho- 
meini? 

What  will  be  the  likely  Iran  response 
to  the  increase  in  United  States  Navy 
presence  in  the  gulf?  What  options  do 
we  have  If  Iran,  or  any  other  nation, 
attacks  United  States  ships  including 
Kuwaiti  ships  flying  the  United  States 
flag? 

If  we  were  to  retaliate  against  Iran, 
what  form  would  our  retaliation  take, 
and  how  would  Iran  re&ct^  Would  a 
United  States  attack  inflame  anti- 
American  sentiment  in  Iran  and 
strengthen  the  Khomeini  regime? 
Would  a  United  States  attack  against 
Iran  set  off  acts  of  terrorism  against 
Americans  overseas? 

These  are  among  the  questions  that 
need  answers  before  the  President's 
plan  is  carried  out,  not  after.  Perhaps 
the  President  already  knows  the  an- 
swers. If  history  has  taught  us  any- 
thing, it  is  that  before  we  send  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  a  hostile  region, 
there  should  be  full  disclosure  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  of 
the  reasons  and  the  risks.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  do  that  when  he  sent  the 
marines  to  Lebanon,  and  he  has  not 
done  that  in  this  case. 

Several  weeks  ago.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Murphy  told  Congress 
that  the  use  of  U.S.  Navy  ships  to 
escort  U.S.-flag  tankers  "does  not  con- 
stitute Introduction  of  our  armed 
forces  into  a  situation  where  'immi- 
nent Involvement  In  hostilities  is  clear- 
ly indicated.' "  Accordingly,  he  con- 
cluded, the  War  Powers  Act  does  not 
apply. 

Forty-four  ships  have  been  attacked 
in  the  gulf  this  year.  After  Kuwait  an- 
nounced its  lease  of  Soviet  tankers, 
Iran  attacked  a  Soviet  freighter.  Iran 
is  mining  the  waters  around  Kuwaiti 
oil  terminals,  and  the  United  States 
has  no  minesweepers  in  the  gulf.  Yet 
somehow  the  administration  has  con- 
vinced Itself  that  imminent  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  is  not  indicated. 

I  am  not  convinced,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  Vermonters  and  other  Ameri- 
cans who  have  contacted  me  about 
this  policy  are  not  convinced  either. 

The  purpose  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
was  to  require  the  collective  Judgment 
of  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  before,  or  soon  after,  Ameri- 
can forces  are  introduced  where  hostil- 
ities are  Imminent.  Why  would  the 
President  not  want  to  invoke  the  War 
Powers  Act  In  effort  to  work  with  Con- 
gress on  this  policy?  I  can  only  con- 
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elude  that  it  is  because  we  might  dis- 
cover that  it  is  ill-conceived. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  that  a  multi- 
national peacekeeping  force  should  be 
used,  this  would  appear  to  be  it.  The 
Kuwaitis  have  already  asked  the 
United  States.  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Chinese  for  help.  The  war  in  the  gulf 
will  only  be  deterred  when  the  oU  pro- 
ducing states  and  the  oil  consuming 
states  together  defend  their  common 
interests.  Nevertheless.  I  am  wlUing  to 
be  convinced  that  the  President's  plan 
is  the  right  one.  The  sparse  facts  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  thus  far  have 
not  convinced  me. 

I  strongly  support  the  legislation  of- 
fered by  Senators  Hattikld  and  Bump- 
■BS  to  invoke  the  War  Powers  Act. 
The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
look  carefully  at  this  policy.  If,  after  a 
full  debate  I  am  convinced  the  Presi- 
dent is  right.  I  will  support  him.  At 
the  very  least.  I  would  expect  him  to 
present  a  concrete  proposal  to  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  and  Japan  for  a  multina- 
tional force.  I  would  also  expect  a  com- 
mitment from  our  allies  in  the  gulf  for 
air  support  or  access  to  bases  for  our 
aircraft. 

Until  then.  I  urge  the  President  not 
to  take  this  step  which  will  only  in- 
crease the  chance  that  more  Ameri- 
cans will  lose  their  lives  in  piursuit  of 
an  ill-defined  policy  overseas. 


MURRAY    KEMPTON    ON    PRESI- 
DENT JOHN  P.  KENNEDY  AT  70 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  had 
he  lived.  President  Kennedy  would 
have  celebrated  his  70th  birthday  last 
May  29.  Many  articles  and  commen- 
taries across  the  country  noted  the  an- 
niversary, but  one  which  caught  my 
eye  was  the  eloquent  and  extremely 
moving  column  by  Murray  Kempton 
in  Newsday.  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
theRscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

(From  NewBday.  May  24,  1987] 

If  John  F.  KsmnDT  Had  Tuuikd  70 

(By  Murray  Kempton) 

Washiwutow.— John  P.  Kennedy  would 
bave  been  70  years  old  come  FYlday:  and.  as 
the  heart  aches  with  the  memory  of  what 
he  was.  the  head  presses  upon  Its  wander- 
ings in  search  of  what  he  might  have  been. 

But  then,  even  when  he  had  passed  40, 
Jack  Kennedy  seemed  not  yet  complete:  and 
the  t-'^^'T'  of  the  pu^e  of  what  he  would 
be  when  he  was  finally  formed  were  in  no 
way  the  slightest  of  the  charms  of  bis  com- 
pany. 

Even  those  of  us  a  few  months  younger 
somehow  felt  ourselves  his  elders,  with  all 
our  promises  already  kept  or  broken  and  a 
good  many  of  his  sUIl  in  reserve  for  future 
use. 

We  went  on  wondering  about  his  future 
self  as  we  would  never  have  thought  to 
wonder  about  any  other  U.S.  senator  once 
be  had  entered  the  second  term  that  an- 


nounces his  hardening  Into  a  permanent 
mold. 

He  had  barely  set  saU  toward  the  1940 
Democratic  presidential  nominations  when 
someone— I  think  it  was  Keimeth  Crawford 
of  Newsweek — asked  him: 

"Have  you  ever  thought.  Jack,  that.  If  you 
win,  you  will  no  longer  be  president  when 
you  are  only  51?  What  will  you  do  after 
that?" 

After  a  protraction  of  ponder,  Keimedy 
replied. 

"How  about  the  life  of  an  tntemationsil 
bum?  The  yacht  off  Monte  Carlo,  lunch 
with  Aly  Khan,  the  winter  season  at  St. 
Moritz?  I've  always  thought  I'd  like  that 
life." 

He  could  hardly  have  meant  that  at  all: 
and  yet  what  was  it  that  we  can  remotely 
guess  he  meant  to  be? 

There  are  fewer  and  fewer  scenes  In 
Washington  that  evoke  the  days  when  John 
Kennedy  was  young  and  the  city  stUl  had 
vestiges  of  its  pre-lmperlal  past:  but  one  of 
them  is  the  caucus  room  of  the  old  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  presides  there  now 
like  some  Eastern  god  wearing  into  eternity 
amid  the  three  tiers  of  legislators  the  Con- 
gress thinks  requisite  for  the  compounding 
of  the  confusions  of  the  Iran-contra  trade. 

All  the  tumblings  of  crowds  upon  crowds 
cannot  quite  elbow  out  the  ghosts  of  John 
F.  and  Robert  Kennedy  sitting  in  their  seats 
at  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  committee 
that  investigated  labor  corruption  In  the 
'50s. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  the  committee's  gen- 
eral counsel  and  passionately  engaged  in  re- 
forming the  Teamsters  union,  an  endeavor 
that  would  been  the  steady  work  of  four 
normal  life  spans  let  alone  the  cruelly  short- 
ened ones  the  gods  granted  both  those 
brothers. 

He  spent  the  day  having  at  goons,  thugs 
and  sturdy  beggars:  and  regularly,  near  the 
end  of  the  afternoon.  Sen.  Kennedy  would 
appear,  take  his  place  on  the  dais,  and  ob- 
serve the  revels  with  spectatorial  detach- 
ment. 

But  he  always  sat  next  to  his  brother, 
and,  as  the  day  went  on,  the  rays  of  the  de- 
scending sun  would  pick  up  the  bones  of  the 
two  Kennedy  faces  and  make  them  glow 
with  the  only  sort  of  masculine  good  looks 
that  is  not  slightly  offensive  to  other  men. 

One  evening  in  the  summer  of  1957, 
Robert  Kennedy,  whose  obsession  with  the 
Teamsters  inclined  his  preferences  to  the 
company  of  those  he  thought  shared  it, 
took  me  out  to  his  house  In  McLean.  His 
family  was  at  Cape  Cod:  he  aind  I  were  sift- 
ing the  ashes  of  the  incinerated  virtue  of 
some  Detroit  Teamster  local  or  other,  when 
his  brother,  the  senator,  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  lawn  in  khakis,  sweater  and  open 
collar  looking  Just  alMut  26  years  old. 

His  house  was  empty  too,  he  explained;  he 
had  thought  to  run  over  for  no  purpose 
except  to  ask  "Bobby,  have  you  got  any 
questions  to  ask  these  bums  tomorrow?" 

There  passed  across  his  brother's  face  a 
wince  of  profound  disgust:  and,  after  awhile. 
we  drove  off  to  Georgetown  and  stopped  for 
beer  at  a  bar  and  there  Robert  Kennedy 
could  no  longer  contain  his  disapproval  and 
began  taxing  the  senator  with  the  languor 
of  his  attention  to  the  great  Issues. 

He  went  on  and  on  through  a  litany  of 
things  left  undone  until  at  last  Jack  Kenne- 
dy said,  "Bobby,  you  know  this  is  not  the 
life  I  want.  Tou  know  how  I  hate  this 
town." 


Such  was  my  first  and  would  be  my  last 
moment  of  Intimacy  with  him  and  I  remain 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  meant. 

He  vras  never  the  man  of  the  Senate  his 
brother  Kdward  has  so  splendidly  made 
himself,  but  he  had  never  been  a  man  of  the 
House  either.  Clare  Soothe  Luce,  who  had 
been  there  herself,  once  told  a  story  of  a 
visit  to  his  office  In  his  first  term  as  a  con- 
gressman. 

"Claire,"  he  had  said  to  her.  "This  is  not 
where  the  action  Is.  I've  got  to  go  to  the 
Senate." 

A  few  years  later  she  had  dropped  by  his 
office  in  the  Senate,  and.  sure  enough  and 
soon  enough,  he  had  said  once  again. 
"Claire,  the  action  Isn't  here.  It's  in  the 
White  House. 

She  had  ended  the  story  there,  which  was 
a  mercy,  because  it  had  seemed  to  point 
straight  toward  the  White  Hovise  and  the 
awfiU  revelation  of  its  "Clare,  there  Is  no 
action  here." 

But  it  would  not,  I  suspect,  have  been  like 
that  at  all,  although  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing since  I  never  really  saw  him  after  the 
1960  campaign  where  he  rode  his  wild  horse 
through  the  countryside  with  a  gaiety  as 
reckless  as  Blazees  Boland  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin.  It  was  magnificent,  of  course,  but  It 
was  only  a  game  and  not  yet  real  life;  but 
hints  of  the  intrusion  into  his  person  of  a 
kind  of  iron  had  begim  to  intimate  their 
presence. 

On  the  last  night  of  that  campaign,  he 
was  in  Paneuil  Hall  in  Boston,  weary  and 
almost  dessicated  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet:  and.  Boston 
Irish  to  the  core  though  he  was,  he  had 
taken  on  a  Yankee  look.  He  was  standing 
where  Samuel  Adams  had  once  stood  and  he 
had  become  the  image  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  republic  and  the  last  survivor  of  their 
line. 

I  was  never  to  see  him  again  in  any  tactile 
sense  of  seeing,  so  I  am  an  even  poorer  wit- 
ness to  what  he  became  or  would  have 
become  than  I  am  to  what  he  was.  All  I  am 
sure  of  is  that  the  bones  would  still  be 
Intact:  and  all  I  dare  to  further  hazard  Is 
that  he  would  at  last  have  grown  fully  up, 
not  Just  because  he  had  been,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  sailed  his  FT  boat,  brought 
where  his  decisions  had  authentic  conse- 
quences, but  because  he  now  had  children. 

An  infinity  of  the  aspects  of  his  nature 
are  lodged  in  the  mind;  but  the  ones  that 
can  never  fade  are  those  caught  in  the  flick- 
ering home  movies  of  John  F.  Kennedy  with 
his  daughter  and  his  son.  Whether  he  be- 
longs to  the  ages,  these  pictures  set  him  in 
the  small  company  of  those  who  belong 
eternally  to  the  children  and  that  is  the 
greater  glory. 

It  has  been  said  that,  if  he  had  lived  out 
his  term,  our  comforts  would  be  larger  and 
our  woes  less  grievous.  StlU.  however  unend- 
ing the  wound  of  his  loss  to  our  spirits, 
there  is  small  assurance  that  the  substance 
of  our  lives  would  be  much  different  If  we 
had  escaped  it.  As  Adam  Smith  said,  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  ruin  In  a  country;  and  the 
best  of  men  are  seldom  any  more  able,  by 
themselves,  to  arrest  than  the  worst  are  to 
advance  it. 

The  Shakespearean  verses  engraved  most 
fixedly  In  John  Kennedy's  head  were  said  to 
have  been  these: 

"Olendower  I  can  call  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep. 

"Hotspur  Why,  so  can  I,  so  can  any  man. 
But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for 
them?" 


Bis  presidency,  we  can  only  conclude, 
would  have  been  the  mixed  bag  of  gains  and 
losses  for  the  public  good  that  even  the  best 
ones  generally  are.  When  it  was  over,  most 
of  his  country's  uncertainties  would  still  be 
there:  and  he  would  have  those  19  years  to 
live  before  he  was  70.  We  can  only  be  cer- 
tain that  he  would  have  been  too  wise  for 
satisfaction  with  a  trashy  existence  and  not 
patient  enough  to  be  the  university  presi- 
dent or  the  magazine  editor  or  the  chairman 
of  a  commission  or  an  endowment  or  any 
other  of  the  dreary  functions  that  have 
been  suggested  as  fitting  and  proper  for  his 
dignity. 

He  was  a  man  too  tolerant  to  be  capable 
of  the  hatred  of  anything  except  tedium. 
But  he  hated  tedium  with  a  vengeance:  and 
if  we  despair  of  Imagining  what  he  would 
have  been  doing  with  himself  lately.  It  Is  be- 
cause we  wouldn't  need  to:  we  could  count 
on  his  restlessness  to  push  him  to  some 
place  better  than  any  we  could  have 
thought  up  for  him. 

On  the  morning  after  the  1960  election, 
while  they  waited  to  be  certain  that  they 
would  be  the  first  of  families,  the  Kennedys 
played  a  game  of  touch  football  on  the  grass 
at  Hyannls  Port.  Robert  Kennedy  threw  a 
pass  and,  in  the  recklessness  of  his  leap,  the 
next  president  of  the  United  States  fell  over 
a  Secret  Service  agent. 

"That's  my  brother,"  the  next  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States  observed.  "All 
guts,  no  brains." 

And  what  do  we  suppose  Robert  Kennedy 
would  be  doing  If  he  were  still  here  too? 
Loving  and  chiding,  of  course:  loving  and 
chiding. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
scheduled  to  participate  in  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  of  Project  90  at  the 
Providence  Hospital  in  Anchorage  to- 
morrow afternoon,  and  to  participate 
in  the  Taft  Seminar  for  tesM:hers  at 
the  University  of  Alaska  on  Saturday, 
and  the  all-Alaska  logging  champion- 
ships where  I  will  present  the  Stevens 
Trophy  to  the  outstanding  participant 
in  those  championship  logging  events 
on  Sunday. 

For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  excused  from  attend- 
ance at  the  Senate  on  Friday,  June  26, 
and  Saturday,  June  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WALTER  W.  HELLER:  EDUCATOR 
AND  ADVISER 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  untimely  death  of  Walter  W. 
Heller  last  week,  the  Nation  lost  an  ex- 
traordinarily able  and  far-sighted  eco- 
nomic policy  adviser  who  over  many 
decades  made  a  major  contribution  to 
the  vigor  and  prosperity  of  our  society. 
His  tenure  as  Chairman  of  President 
Kennedy's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers was  marked  by  great  distinction 
and  effectiveness.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  dedicated  public  servant 
and  as  an  astute  adviser  to  presidents, 
and  by  those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  known  and  worked  with  him  as  a 


wise,   deeply  admired  and   respected 
friend. 

Walter  Heller  was  a  brilliant  educa- 
tor, and  he  used  that  great  gift  both  as 
a  teacher  and  as  an  adviser  to  presi- 
dents. He  was  a  member  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Department  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  for  40  years,  begiiming 
in  1946:  and  he  continued  to  teach 
even  after  assuming  emeritus  status 
last  year.  He  once  said  that  the  Na- 
tion's best  young  minds  were  drawn  to 
the  study  of  economics  in  the  wake  of 
the  Depression,  and  he  personally 
drew  many  of  the  Nation's  most  ac- 
complished young  economists  to  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  when  he 
was  the  Council's  Chairman:  two  of 
them  were  later  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Economics. 

Walter  Heller  "made  economic 
policy  moves  look  as  easy  and  graceful 
as  a  Joe  DiMaggio  catch,"  it  has  been 
observed.  Indeed,  he  possessed  an  un- 
usual ability  to  translate  complex  eco- 
nomic analysis  into  clear  and  under- 
standable policy  recommendations, 
and  to  inspire  others  to  act  upon  those 
recommendations.  He  was  a  brilliant 
exponent  and  practitioner  of  what  he 
called  public  economics,  and  his  many 
contributions  to  public  policy  were  re- 
called in  the  numerous  articles  that 
mourned  his  death  and  celebrated  his 
life.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  several  of  these  articles 
be  included  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  18,  1987] 

Tax  Orxat  Educator 

(Hobart  Rowen) 

When  Walter  Heller  arrived  In  Washing- 
ton In  1961  to  be  Chairman  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  he 
had  a  reputation  in  the  business  community 
as  a  fu^y-headed  liberal. 

By  the  time  he  left  Washington  in  1964, 
having  served  a  year  as  Lyndon  Johnson's 
chief  economic  adviser  after  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination. Heller  had  become  the  best 
known  economist  in  the  country— and 
highly  respected  on  all  sides.  With  a  rare 
gift  for  making  complex  economic  issues  un- 
derstandable, HeUer  educated  not  only  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  but  a  whole  generation  of 
Americans  on  those  issues  that  Harry 
Tnmian  once  said  "touch  the  pocketbook 
nerve." 

Kennedy's  choice  of  Heller  proved  to  be  a 
ten-strike:  a  taU,  soft-spoken,  gentle  man 
with  great  wit  and  an  ability  to  pick  out  Just 
the  right  phrase.  Heller  was  liberal,  but  not 
radical,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  art  of  the 
feasible. 

He  assembled  what  many  consider  still  to 
be  the  best-ever  three-person  Economic 
Council,  when  he  persuaded  (with  Kenne- 
dy's help)  James  Tobln  of  Yale  and  the  late 
Kermit  Oordon  of  Williams  College  to 
become  members. 

Heller,  who  died  this  week  at  the  age  of 
71,  continued  untU  the  very  end  to  be  a 
force  in  his  profession  and  within  the  busi- 
ness community  that  once  mistrusted  him. 
m»nng  many  public  appearance,  counseling 
Democratic  politicians,  and  still  teaching  bis 


economics  coivse  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

It  may  have  been  Paul  Samuelaon.  author 
of  a  famous  economics  textbook,  who  Intoo- 
duced  postwar  students  to  Keynedan  eco- 
nomics, but  Heller  turned  out  to  be  the 
salesman  who  took  the  Keyneslan  vision  of 
an  active  government  role  to  manipulate  the 
business  cycle,  and  translated  it  into  effec- 
tive public  policy. 

In  1962,  he  surmounted  the  oonventtonal 
wisdom  of  the  times  (including  opposition 
within  the  Keimedy  administration)  by  per- 
suading JFK  to  go  for  a  tax  cut  to  stimulate 
economic  growth.  This  was  in  the  face  of  an 
existing  budget  deficit— an  exercise  in 
supply-side  economics  that  worked,  as 
Reaganites  like  to  point  out. 

And  it  was  HeUer  who  followed  through 
after  Kennedy's  death  to  convince  LBJ  not 
only  that  the  tax  cut  was  essential  (it  passed 
in  1964)  but  that  LBJ  himself  could  go  down 
in  history  by  waging  a  "war  against  pover- 
ty." 

Heller  got  the  Economic  Council  job  on 
the  recommendation  of  fellow  Minnesotans 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  Orville  Freeman 
after  Samuelson  turned  it  down.  Heller, 
with  a  keen  eye  for  talent,  tapped  a  group 
of  activist  liberals  in  an  effort  to  make  good 
Keimedy 's  campaign  promise  to  "get  the 
country  moving  again." 

In  addition  to  Tobln  and  Gordon,  other 
bright  colleagues  whom  HeUer  introduced 
to  Washington  and  who  later  became  stars 
of  the  "New  Economics"  were  Arthur  M. 
Okiui  and  Richard  Cooper  of  Yale,  Otto 
Eckstein  of  Harvard,  Gardner  Ackley  of 
Michigan  and  Robert  Solow  of  MIT. 

Heller  arrived  in  Washington  determined 
to  alter  the  Fed's  tight-money  policy,  which 
he  was  convinced  was  keeping  the  economy 
Is  a  strait-Jacket.  But  as  he  said  to  a  friend: 
"We  have  to  approach  this  the  way  a  porcu- 
pine approaches  making  love — and  that's 
carefully." 

Kennedy  carefully  pursued  Heller-as- 
signed homework  on  the  subtle  relation- 
ships between  fiscal  policy,  monetary  policy 
and  debt  management. 

By  the  end  of  1962,  his  Keyneslan  educa- 
tion complete,  Kennedy  asked  Congress  to 
reduce  taxes  on  personal  and  corporate 
income  even  though  the  government  was 
running  a  deficit,  and  an  upturn  was  In 
sight  without  a  tax  stimulus. 

"[Thus]  the  president  explicitly  connect- 
ed an  even  larger  deficit  with  acceleration 
of  economic  growth,  and  a  faster  march 
toward  his  Administration's  4  percent  unem- 
ployment 'interim'  target,"  economist 
Robert  Lekachman  later  wrote. 

Heller  was  sensitive  to  criticism,  and  kept 
up  a  rapid-fire  correspondence  with  editors 
and  reporters  "to  set  the  record  straight."  A 
memory  I  cherish  Is  being  summoned  by 
him  late  one  night  to  his  CEA  office,  where 
he  angrily  displayed  a  set  of  proofs  of  a  1964 
book  of  mine  which,  overall,  was  highly 
laudatory  (I  thought)  of  his  advisory  roles 
for  both  presidents. 

But  I  had  said  that  Tobln  generated  most 
of  the  Ideas,  while  Heller  was  the  "skillful 
general  who  hammered  out  a  program"  and 
then  sold  it  to  Kennedy  and  the  rest  of  the 
administration.  Walter  didn't  like  that  one 
little  bit.  But  soon  we  were  both  laughing 
over  the  wound  to  his  pride,  and  he  ended 
by  paying  his  own  tribute  to  Tobln.  noting 
that  "Jim's  adherence  to  principle  was  un- 
deviating,  even  when  It  wasn't  expedient." 

Heller  never  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  eco- 
nomics. Nevertheless,  he  may  have  done 
more  to  explain  the  meaning  of  economics 
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to  poUticUiia  and  the  public  than  any  other 
floonomlst  In  modem  times.  Perhapa  more 
to  the  point.  HeUer  made  the  institution  of 
economic  adviaer  for  preaidenU  not  only  re- 
spectable, but  one  of  great  importance. 

[Washington  Post  Editorial  June  18. 19871 
Wauxb  W.  Hnxm 

When  Walter  W.  Heller  became  President 
Kennedy's  chief  economic  adviaer  in  1961, 
the  new  Keynodan  ideas  were  percolating 
widely  through  Washington.  It  was  a 
mommt  when  a  man  of  vlgoroua  intellect 
could  turn  them  into  a  powerful  instrument 
for  expanding  and  t»iTi»y<wy  the  country's 
prosperity.  Mr.  Heller  aeiaed  his  opportiml- 
ty.  and  the  next  four  years  were  a  time  of 
extraordinarily  successful  economic  policy— 
the  most  successful,  for  Americans,  of  this 
century.  Those  are  the  years  that.  30  years 
later,  the  Reagan  economists  claimed  as  the 
model  for  their  own  supply-side  strategy. 

The  essence  of  Keynesian  theory  is  its 
ability  to  lift  an  economy's  growth  rate  and 
push  it  toward  full  emplojrment.  After  three 
recessions  In  eight  years  under  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  there  was  plenty  of 
slacli  in  the  economy  and  it  took  off,  in  the 
early  1960b.  in  a  stirge  of  growth  unprece- 
dented in  peacetime.  The  danger,  of  course, 
was  inflation.  Mr.  HeUer  fought  it  with  the 
wage  guidelines  that  he  developed  under 
the  second  president  he  served,  Lyndon 
Johnson.  That  led  to  bruising  battles  with 
the  steel  and  automobile  industries,  but  the 
president,  with  Mr.  Heller  urging  liim  on, 
won  far  more  than  he  lost.  In  the  years  that 
Mr.  Heller  was  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  from  1961  to  late  1964. 
the  consumer  price  index  never  rose  as  high 
as  2  percent  a  year.  The  trouble  started 
after  he  left,  as  the  first  effects  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  began  to  reach  prices. 

WhUe  Mr.  Heller  was  a  vigorous  partisan, 
he  was  also  an  honest  one  who  accepted 
both  aides  of  the  Keynesian  bargain.  He  fa- 
vored tax  cuts  when  the  economy  was  under 
capacity,  and  there  was  a  big  cut  in  early 
1964.  But  he  also  supported  tax  increases 
when  signs  of  strain  appeared.  Even  after 
leaving  office  be  continued  to  write  memos 
to  the  president,  pressing  for  tax  increases 
to  finance  the  war.  For  reasons  that  had 
little  to  do  with  economics.  President  John- 
son delayed  until  too  late,  initiating  the 
great  wave  of  inflation  that  ran  for  the  next 
two  decades. 

BCr.  Heller  was  a  man  of  great  warmth  and 
great  sympathy  for  liberal  Democrat's  over- 
riding concern  with  emplojonent  and  the 
condition  of  worldng  people.  That  earned 
him  an  unusual  degree  of  trust  among  his 
party's  politicians  and  even  among  labor 
leaders,  who  resisted  and  denounced  his 
wage  guidelines.  Through  his  long  subse- 
quent career  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
he  retained  a  sharp  interest  in  policy  and 
politics,  returning  here  frequently  to  advise 
and  to  testify,  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
71,  on  Monday. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Ttanea.  June  19. 1987] 

wwTi—  laoAcr:  CiAanr  fob  All 

(By  Leonard  SlU) 

Walter  W.  Heller,  who  died  this  week  at 

the  age  of  71.  raised  the  role  of  the  Presi- 

drat's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the 

highest  level  it  has  attained  since  that  body 

was  established  by  the  Employment  Act  of 

1946. 

One  reason  for  Mr.  Heller's  brilliant  per- 
formance as  chief  economic  adviser  to  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  was  his  use  of 


the  igng»t»h  language.  He  could  make  eco- 
nomic ideas  not  Just  intelligible  but  arrests 
ing  and  persuasive  to  Presidents.  Congress- 
men, btislness  and  labor  leaders.  Journalists 
and  everyone  else— and  without  debasing  or 
distorting  the  ideas  he  was  pushing. 

He  loved  metaphor.  "The  fine  mist  of  in- 
cipient inflation  may  be  turning  into  light 
rain."  he  warned  early  in  1966,  about  a  year 
after  he  left  Washington  to  return  to  teach- 
ing at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  But 
President  Johnson,  determined  to  pursue 
the  war  in  Vietnam  without  going  to  Con- 
gress for  a  tax  increase,  was  slow  to  heed 
the  warnings  of  Mr.  Heller  and  his  other 
economic  advisers,  and  the  inflationary  rain 
came  down. 

Whether  in  failure  or  success,  however. 
Mr.  Heller  demonstrated  that  economic 
rhetoric  Is  the  crucial  link  between  econom- 
ic analysis  and  policy  making.  As  Donald  T. 
McCIoskey  has  stressed  in  his  book.  "The 
Rhetoric  of  Economics."  the  mathematical 
formulations  of  economists  are  of  little  use 
unless  they  can  be  translated  into  argu- 
ments that  policy  makers  and  the  public  can 
understand  and  be  willing  to  act  upon. 

The  art  of  persuasion  Is  a  matter  not  of 
words  alone  but  of  heart  and  courage  and 
charm.  Mr.  HeUer  had  these  qualities  in 
abundance  and  used  them  lavishly  inside 
the  White  House  In  dealing  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  political  aides,  most  of  whom 
were  trained  as  lawyers.  He  fired  memos  at 
them  and  followed  up  with  face-to-face  lec- 
tures. He  worked  incredible  hours  and  got 
his  exercise  in  Washington  by  ignoring  the 
elevators  and  running  up  and  down  the 
stairs  at  the  old  State  Department  build- 
ing—the Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

But  Mr.  Heller  also  carried  his  campaigns 
to  the  people.  He  was  always  ready  to  spend 
time  talking  to  reporters,  being  Interviewed 
on  television  programs  and  speaking  at 
public  meetings.  President  Kennedy  encour- 
aged him  to  do  that— to  get  out  In  front  of 
the  Administration  to  see  whether  a  new 
and  controversial  idea  would  fly  or  be  shot 
down. 

As  good  as  Mr.  Heller  was  in  communicat- 
ing economic  ideas,  his  great  distinction  was 
that  he  brought  to  policy  maldng  the  best 
professional  economic  thinking  he  could 
mobilize. 

Although  he  enjoyed  being  chairman  of 
the  CJ:.A.  and  was  by  no  means  without 
vanity,  he  was  secure  and  modest  enough  to 
bring  to  the  council  the  stars  of  the  econom- 
ics profession,  such  as  James  Tobln  (later  a 
Nobel  laiu-eate),  Kermlt  Gordon.  Oardner 
Ackley,  Robert  Solow  and  Arthur  M.  Okun, 
and  he  continuously  consulted  outsiders, 
such  as  Paul  A.  Samuelson.  the  first  Ameri- 
can Nobelist  in  economics. 

The  economic  policies  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  years  were  essentially  built  on  the 
theory  of  John  Mayn&rd  Keynes  that  total 
demand  for  goods  and  services  could  be  ma- 
nipulated to  prevent  unemployment  on  one 
side  and  to  stop  inflation  on  the  other. 

Did  the  outbreak  of  inflation  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  1960's  represent  a  failure  of 
those  Keynesian  policies— or  was  it  due  to 
the  unwillingness  of  President  Johnson  to 
heed  his  economists'  advice? 

The  answer  Is  both.  At  first,  the  econo- 
mists of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  era  were  in- 
clined to  blame  the  political  leadership  for 
falling  to  take  their  advice  In  time  to  head 
off  inflation  by  reversing  fiscal  policy  to  re- 
strain aggregate  demand,  with  the  economy 
approaching  full  employment. 

As  time  wore  on.  however,  it  became  clear- 
er  that   there   had   been   an   exaggerated 


belief  among  the  economists  that  they  had 
solved  the  problem  of  maintaining  economic 
stability. 

In  his  review  article  "The  Economics  Pro- 
fession and  the  Bfaklng  of  Public  PoUcy"  in 
the  March  1987  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomic Literature.  Robert  H.  Nelson  of  the 
Interior  Department  reminds  the  profession 
that  in  1966  Mr.  Solow  of  the  MassachuaetU 
Institute  of  Technology  had  stated  that 
most  economists  believed  "short-run  macro- 
economic  theory  Is  well  in  hand.  The  basic 
outlines  of  the  dominant  theory  have  not 
changed  in  years." 

A  decade  later  Joseph  A.  Pechman  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  a  colleague  of  Mr. 
Heller's  from  graduate-school  days  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  said,  "The  high 
rate  of  price  increases  during  the  recent  pe- 
riods of  sluggish  demand  is  a  mystery  that 
economists  have  not  solved.  "And  the  late 
B£r.  Okun.  who  became  chairman  of  the 
C.E.A.  under  President  Johnson,  urged 
greater  humility  upon  the  eonomists  with 
respect  to  their  ability  to  analyze,  forecast 
and  prescribe. 

But  saying  one  does  not  know  it  aU  Is  not 
to  say  one  knows  nothing.  The  high  self- 
confidence  of  economists,  which  Mr.  Heller 
embodied,  and  their  adroit  policy  shifts,  did 
help  give  the  United  States  the  longest, 
most  vigorous  and  most  stable  spell  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  history.  If  it  all  came  to  a 
bad  end,  whether  because  of  the  hubris  of 
economists  or  the  blunders  of  politicians, 
the  fruits  of  an  intelligent  relationship  be- 
tween the  two— as  it  was  during  the  Kenne- 
dy-Heller years,  professslonal  and  knowing- 
ly on  both  sides — should  not  be  forgotten. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  17,  1987] 

Waltxi  Wgii»«  71,  EcoMomc  Advisoh  ih 

60's.Dkao 

(By  Peter  T.  KUbora) 

WASRiifGTOif,  June  16.— Walter  W.  Heller, 
the  chief  economic  adviser  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  died  Monday  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  second  home,  near  Seat- 
tle, his  office  In  Minneapolis  reported  today. 
He  was  71  years  old. 

"In  many  respects,  he  Is  a  major  contribu- 
tor if  not  the  father  of  modem  economic 
policy-malLlng,"  said  Alan  Greenspan,  who 
was  President  Ford's  chief  economist  and  Is 
now  chairman-designate  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  "He  defined  a  lot  of  the  terms 
and  the  Issues.  One  might  disagree  with 
some  of  his  solutions  but  not  with  the  ques- 
tions he  raised." 

Senator  Paul  A.  Sarbanes,  Democrat  of 
Maryland,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  said  that 
Mr.  Heller,  "over  many  decades,  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  vigor  and  prosper- 
ity of  our  society." 

rASCHf  ATDIG  PCBUC  DUdPUm 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat 
of  Iifassachusetts  said.  "When  you  were  In  a 
room  with  Walter  Heller,  economics  was 
never  the  'dismal  science'  but  a  fascinating 
public  discipline  alive  with  possibllties  for 
hope  and  progress." 

Mr.  HeUer  was  best  known  for  his  single- 
minded  and  ultimately  successful  drive  in 
the  early  1960's  to  enact  sweeping  cuts  in 
personal  and  business  income  taxes,  and 
after  he  left  office,  for  development  of  the 
theory  of  revenue  sharing  under  which 
States  and  iocaUtles  are  deemed  more  effi- 
cient spenders  of  Federal  tax  revenues  than 
Washington. 

Mr.  HeUer,  trim  and  taU,  at  nearly  6  feet  4 
inches,  retired  as  a  professor  of  economics 
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at  the  University  of  Minnesota  last  year  but 
remained  active.  He  was  planning  to  teach 
his  introductory  economics  course  in  the 
faU  and  was  stiU  writing  and  making  con- 
sulting visits  to  Washington,  as  he  did  last 
week.  He  had  had  a  physical  examination  in 
recent  weeks,  his  office  at  the  imiversity  re- 
ported, and  was  found  to  be  in  sound 
health. 

President  Kennedy  appointed  Mr.  HeUer. 
then  an  economics  professor  at  Minnesota, 
to  be  chairman  of  his  CouncU  of  £k»nomic 
Advisers  in  December  1960,  as  the  new 
President  was  preparing  to  take  office.  Mr. 
HeUer  remained  in  that  position  untU  late 
in  1964,  as  President  Johnson's  chairman. 
He  was  a  close  adviser  to  both,  unlike  most 
of  his  predecessors,  and  he  called  himself  an 
"educator  of  Presidents." 

Along  with  the  late  Arthur  M.  Okun  and 
the  late  Otto  Eckstein,  and  James  Tobln  of 
Tale,  Mr.  HeUer  was  a  member  of  a  constel- 
lation of  Uberal  economists,  associated  with 
Democrats  and  trained  in  the  days  of  the 
New  Deal,  who  dominated  economic  poUcy- 
making  throughout  the  1960'8. 

They  are  often  given  much  of  the  credit 
for  defining  the  poUcies  behind  the  econo- 
my's prolonged  stretch  of  largely  inflation- 
free  growth  then,  a  period  of  prosperity 
that  the  country  has  not  matched  since. 
The  economy,  Mr.  HeUer  said,  ought  to 
grow  beyond  the  size  it  reached  before  a  re- 
cession liegan  and  the  unemployment  rate 
should  faU  by  more  than  It  rises  in  a  reces- 
sion. To  help  the  economy  achieve  such  a 
performance,  he  urged  tax  cuts  even  if  that 
meant  some  deficit  spending. 

IMSniTICIKIlT  HXXD  TO  mVlATIOH 

But  the  tax-cutting  and  deficit-spending 
theories — derived  largely  from  those  of 
John  Maynard  Keynes,  the  British  econom- 
ic phUosopher— paid  insufficient  heed  to  in- 
flation, and  for  a  whUe.  Mr.  HeUer  publicly 
discounted  incipient  signs  of  the  problem. 
The  virulent  inflation  that  gathered  speed 
in  the  1970'8  turned  many  economists  away 
from  Keyneslanism  and  contributed  to  the 
rise  of  the  smaU-govemment,  free-market, 
supply-side  view  of  economics  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  popularized.  Mr.  HeUer  criti- 
cized the  Reagan  economics  because  of  the 
record  budget  deficits  associated  with  them. 

But  he  was  candid,  too,  in  faulting  his  own 
poUcies  once  he  became  aware  of  the  infla- 
tion associated  with  them.  As  early  as  1964, 
fearing  that  inflation  would  rise  with  the 
surge  in  Federal  spending  to  pay  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  Mr.  HeUer  reversed  (>08ltlon  on 
taxes.  He  appealed  to  President  Johnson  for 
a  tax  increase,  but  the  President  rebuffed 
him. 

"He  was  advising  that  we  liad  to  raise 
taxes  to  finance  the  Vietnam  buUdup,"  said 
George  Perry,  economist  at  the  Brookings 
Institution  and  a  close  associate  of  Mr.  HeU- 
er's  since  the  time  Mr.  HeUer  gave  him  his 
first  Job,  as  a  Junior  economist  on  the  staff 
of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers.  "John- 
son wouldn't  take  the  advice,  and  we  ended 
up  overheating  the  economy.  That  led  to 
the  stubborn  inflation  of  the  1970's  and  it 
put  the  economics  of  the  1960'8  into  disre- 
pute." 

'lUaVBjOUS  BKAIM-PICKXa' 

Mr.  Perry  described  Mr.  HeUer  as  a  "mar- 
velous brain-picker"  who  buUt  a  lively  staff 
of  bright  economists,  aU  of  whom  contribut- 
ed to  the  theorectlcal  underpinnings  of 
President  Kennedy's  New  Frontier  and  the 
Johnson  Great  Society.  "What  came  out." 
Mr.  Perry  said  of  the  councU  sessions  then, 
"was  better  than  what  went  in." 


Mr.  Greenspan  said:  "If  ideas  Walter  held 
were  contradicted  by  evolving  evidence,  he 
was  quick  to  change.  If  Walter  said  some- 
thing was  black,  it  was  black.  If  it  turned  to 
white,  he'd  spot  it  first." 

BCr.  HeUer's  personal  economics,  more 
than  poUcy  differences  with  President 
Johnson,  prompted  his  resignation.  At  the 
time  he  had  three  chUdren  in  coUege  and  a 
debt  of  $16,000. 

He  was  bom  in  Buffalo,  the  son  of  immi- 
grants from  Germany.  He  earned  his  t>ache- 
lor's  degree  at  Oberlln  CoUege  in  Ohio, 
where  he  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  his  mas- 
ter's and  doctorates  in  economics  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  spent  most  of 
his  career  as  a  professor  of  economics  at 
Miiuiesota,  eventually  becoming  chairman 
of  the  department  of  economics. 

But  he  also  foUowed  a  paraUel  career  in 
government  and  consulting,  working  for 
four  formative  years  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment as  a  tax  analyst.  He  wrote  fre- 
quently for  the  opinion  pages  of  newspa- 
pers, served  on  the  boards  of  corporations 
and  advised  foreign  governments.  Of  econo- 
mists not  in  the  Government,  Mr.  HeUer 
probably  was  seen  in  Washington  more  than 
any  other.  He  was  here  last  week  for  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Mr.  HeUer's  wife,  the  former  EmUy  K. 
Johnson,  died  of  cancer  in  July  1985  after 
many  years  battling  lupus,  a  degenerative 
disease.  He  leaves  a  daughter,  Kaaren 
HeUer  Davis,  who  lives  near  Seattle  and  was 
visiting  him  when  he  became  iU,  and  two 
sons,  Walter  P.,  who  is  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego,  and  Eric  J.,  a  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  physics  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington in  Seattle. 


THE  DEATH  OP  ONE  OF 
LAKELANDS'  PIONEERS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  inform  the  Senate  of  the  death  of  a 
friend.  Dr.  John  S.  Jackson  was  a 
friend  to  a  great  number  of  people 
throughout  the  Lakeland  community, 
the  Polk  County  area  and  the  State  of 
Florida.  So.  I'm  not  unique  to  have 
him  as  a  friend  but  the  man  was 
unique  in  his  accomplishments. 

Dr.  Jackson  was  in  public  service 
before  he  was  elected  to  public  office. 
He  had  a  profound  impact  on  every- 
one he  touched. 

The  official  obituary  will  tell  a 
reader  how  old  Dr.  Jackson  was,  the 
organization  he  belonged  to.  the  place 
of  his  birth,  the  date  of  his  death,  how 
long  he  practiced  medicine  and  the 
names  of  his  survivors.  However,  the 
life  of  this  great  person  goes  far 
beyond  the  obituary.  Those  persons 
whose  lives  he  touched  will  tell  you 
that  Dr.  John  Jackson  leaves  a  histori- 
cal legacy.  The  first  time  he  ran  for 
public  office,  he  won.  He  was  over- 
whelmingly elected  in  a  cltywide  elec- 
tion while  nmnlng  against  a  very  for- 
midable opponent.  Dr.  Jackson  served 
as  mayor  of  Lakeland  while  continuing 
his  large,  active  practice.  He  was  often 
referred  to  as  simply  "Doc."  True 
there  will  be  other  medical  doctors  in 
Lakeland,  but  when  someone  said  "I'm 
going  over  to  Doc's"  or  "In  the  meet- 


ing Doc  said."  everybody  knew  who 
the  reference  concerned. 

Dr.  Jackson  believed  in  participatory 
democracy.  As  the  mayor  of  Lakeland, 
he  Insisted  that  appointees  to  the  vari- 
ous city  boards  must  come  from  every 
district  in  the  city.  Many  citizens  who 
had  never  been  involved  in  city  gov- 
ernment previously  were  involved  in 
making  advisory  decisions  which  af- 
fected their  dally  lives. 

Dr.  Jacksons'  contributions  to  the 
Lakeland  community  would  have  been 
great  if  one  measured  only  his  tenure 
as  a  city  commissioner  but  his  influ- 
ence went  beyond  that  sphere.  He  was 
an  active  church  official,  a  volunteer 
team  doctor  to  the  Rochelle  Senior 
High  School  athletic  team  of  the 
1960's,  a  devoted  husband,  an  under- 
standing and  loving  father,  and  a  firm 
mentor  to  many  young  people  in 
Northwest  Lakelajid. 

On  Tuesday,  Jime  30.  1987,  many  of 
his  friends  and  family  members  will 
get  together  and  say  good-bye  to  the 
body  of  John  Jackson  but  his  spirit 
will  live  on  in  every  one  of  us  who 
knew  him. 


MOZAMBICAN-AMERICAN  PRO- 
VIDES FIRST-HAND  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  SITUA-nON  IN  MOZAM- 
BIQUE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  impressive  and  frightening  testi- 
mony yesterday  by  Jose  A.  Francisco 
before  the  African  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Mr.  Francisco  is  a  Mozamblcan-Ameri- 
can  who  provided  the  committee  with 
first-hand  Information  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Mozambique. 

A  former  FRELIMO  guerrilla,  Mr. 
Francisco  turned  away  from  FRE- 
LIMO as  it  began  to  be  dominated  by 
the  Communists  who  presently  rule  in 
Mozambique  today. 

Mr.  Francisco  knows  personally  Al- 
fonso Dl^akama,  the  President  of 
RENAMO,  and  told  the  committee  of 
his  confidence  in  Dklakama's  commit- 
ment to  democratic  principles.  Similar- 
ly, Mr.  Francisco  knows  and  grew  up 
with  some  of  the  leaders  of  FRE- 
LIMO. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  most  star- 
tling was  Mr.  Francisco's  eyewitness 
account  of  how  Alberto  Chlpande— 
now  Minister  of  Defense— executed  his 
own  father  in  the  presence  of  1,000 
FRELIMO  cadres,  including  Mr.  Fran- 
cisco. Joaquim  Chlssano,  who  was 
then  chief  of  security  and  is  now  head 
of  the  Mozambique  Government,  per- 
sonally approved  the  execution  as  a 
teaching  method,  according  to  Mr. 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Francisco's  brother  has  been 
held  a  prisoner  for  over  10  years,  al- 
though Chlssano  wUl  not  identify 
where  he  is  or  confirm  his  safety  or 
physical  condition.  Several  Senators 
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have  Joined  me  in  asking  the  State  De- 
partment to  renew  Its  apparently  for- 
gotten inquiry  into  the  safety  of  Mr. 
Frandsco's  brother. 

Mr.  Francisco  related  the  popular 
support  that  RENAMO  enjoys 
throughout  Mozambique,  most  nota- 
bly from  former  FRESjIMO  supporters 
who  have  seen  the  devastating  impact 
of  FRELIMO's  self-professed  Marxist- 
Leninist  economic  policies  and  its 
cruel  repression  on  MoEambicans 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  this  side 
of  the  story  is  so  rarely  heard.  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  have  access  to  this 
testimony,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

TKrmf  oirr  or  Josk  A.  Fkahcisco 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, as  a  Mosambican-Amerlcan  this 
Is  a  rare  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  Free 
World  about  what  is  happening  to  the 
people  of  Moiambique.  people  who  are  cap- 
tives In  their  own  land.  14  million  Moeambl- 
cans  live  under  one  of  the  most  hard-line, 
Mandst-Lenlnlst  regimes  In  Africa.  They 
cannot  speak  for  themselves  about  the  same 
things  I  am  going  to  tell  you— without  risk- 
ing certain  death.  Even  now,  I  have  family 
In  Mozambique  who  may  suffer  conse- 
quences, but  silence,  the  alternative,  means 
that  many  thousands  more  will  die  unless 
the  truth  is  told.  On  behalf  of  my  Mozambi- 
can  countrymen,  I  thank  you  (or  the  free- 
dom I  have  received  on  these  shores. 

I  was  a  fonner  member  of  FRELIMO.  I 
fought  against  Portuguese  colonialism  for 
the  Independence  of  Mosamblque.  Original- 
ly FRELIMO  was  a  nationalist  movement 
but  communist  infiltration  from  abroad  cul- 
minated with  the  murder  of  moderate, 
American-educated  foimder  of  FRELIMO. 
Dr.  Eduardo  Mondlane.  During  this  period  I 
witnessed  unbelievable  atrocities  committed 
by  the  very  leaders  whom  Dr.  Chester 
Crocker  presently  calls  "moderate". 

The  FRELIMO  defense  chief  to  Samora 
Machel  (now  Minister  of  Defense),  Alberto 
Chipande,  peraonally  executed  his  own 
father  in  the  presence  of  1000  FRELIMO 
cadres  as  an  example  for  establishing  "the 
new  order".  This  public  murder  was  commit- 
ted by  stabbing  his  father  in  the  stomach 
and  ripping  upwards  untO  his  viscera  spUled 
to  the  ground. 

Joaqulm  Chissano,  who  was  then  chief  of 
security,  personally  approved  the  execution 
as  a  teaching  method,  as  he  did  all  atrocities 
I  witaeaaed.  Later  as  Foreign  Minister.  Chis- 
sano was  the  de  facto  head  of  the  State 
secret  police,  SNASP,  which  Implemented 
the  system  of  concentratkm  camps  and  po- 
litical torture  once  FRELIMO  came  to 
power.  His  deputy.  Jorge  daCosta.  defected 
from  Moaambique  in  1983  and  revealled  the 
fQes  of  FRELIMO's  state  sponsored  terror 
network,  which  included  extenstve  input 
from  the  KGB,  East-German  Intelligence 
and  the  Cubans. 

Mariano  Matslnhe.  now  Security  Minister, 
became  a  member  of  the  Intemattmal  8o- 
dallst  Party  while  a  student  in  PortugaL 
Wtien  be  returned  to  Moaambtque.  he  gave 
instructions  to  soldiers  in  my  unit  to  carry 
out  a  gang  torture-execution  session  of  an- 
other moderate  FRELIMO  leader.  SUveiro 


Nungo.  I  saw  my  offlcen  take  diabolic  glee 
in  flogging  Nungo  repeatedly  for  12  hours. 
He  was  left  overnight  tied  to  a  tree.  The 
next  day  he  was  beaten  again  until  uncon- 
scious. The  third  day  after  he  regained  con- 
sciousness, the  most  gruesome  part  fol- 
lowed. Nungo  was  dlsmemt>ered.  Joint  by 
Joint,  starting  with  his  fingers  going  up  to 
the  shoulders.  Using  crude  machetes  to  do 
the  hacking,  Nungo  died  by  mid-day. 

I  also  witnessed  mass  executions.  Toung 
FRELIMO  cadres  returning  from  indoctri- 
nation in  Russia  and  other  East-bloc  coun- 
tries were  secretly  identified  by  their  In- 
structors as  being  either  "converted  commu- 
nists" or  "unconverted".  The  vuiconverted 
were  met  at  the  airport  In  Dar  es  Salaam 
with  orders  for  "special  missions".  They 
were  transported  into  the  operational  area 
of  Cabo  Delgado  only  to  find  themselves  in 
a  detention  center.  Here  they  were  executed 
by  bayonet,  first  being  sexually  dismem- 
bered. This  was  a  regular  occurence:  the 
largest  single  massacre  I  witnessed  involved 
120  individuals. 

Eventually,  FRELIMO  leadership  was 
consolidated  by  the  Marxist  faction,  most  of 
whom  had  received  training  in  Algeria. 
They  became  known  as  the  "Algerian 
Gang",  which  includes  the  top  FRELIMO 
leadership  today,  including  Chissano  and 
dos  Santos. 

It  was  this  gang  of  "Algerians"  who  were 
handed  power  following  the  hasty  Portu- 
guese departure  after  the  socialist  coup  in 
Lisbon  in  1974.  The  new  Portuguese  social- 
ist-communist coalition  did  not  grant  elec- 
tions to  Mozambique  despite  the  existence 
of  several  healthy  nationalist  parties.  My 
own  brother  disappeared  during  the  transi- 
tional period  amidst  mysterious  circum- 
stances and  has  never  been  accounted  for 
despite  many  attempts  to  locate  him. 

The  purge  that  followed  FRELIMO's  in- 
stallation In  1975  saw  the  establishment  of 
Samora  Machel's  infamous  concentration 
camps,  nationalization  of  property,  and 
gross  abuse  of  all  human  rights.  Hunger  and 
unemployment  followed  almost  immediate- 
ly. Soviet  and  other  East-bloc  neo-colonlals 
proceeded  to  rape  Mozambique's  natural  re- 
sources. Including  human  resources.  Chil- 
dren were  sent  overseas  for  indoctrination 
and  Mozambique  slave  labor  was  exported, 
10,000  to  East  Germany  for  instance.  This 
process  continues  today.  This  was  the  last 
straw  for  many  FRELIMO  members  who 
considered  that  their  "independence"  had 
been  betrayed.  FRELIMO  had  merely  ex- 
changed Portuguese  colonialism  for  an  even 
worse  form  of  Soviet  colonialism. 

One  of  Machel's  own  officers,  Andre  Mat- 
sangalsse,  raised  a  protest  and  was  Immedi- 
ately shipped  out  to  Sacuze  concentration 
camp  along  with  his  sympathizing  col- 
leagues. Before  Mataangalsse  and  his  men 
were  brought  up  for  execution,  they  orches- 
trated a  breakout,  overpowertiig  their 
guards,  stealing  the  weapons  and  taking  to 
the  bush.  They  regrouped  at  Gorongosa 
from  where  they  initiated  attacks  against 
other  concentration  camps,  capturing  the 
weapons  and  liberating  the  detainees.  The 
armed  resistance  was  bom  and  Reslstencia 
Naclonal  Mocambicana.  RENAMO,  soon 
became  a  military  threat  to  the  new  Machel 
regime.  Matsangalsse  was  killed  in  battle 
two  years  later  but  his  deputy,  Af onso  Dhla- 
kama.  took  command  of  the  popular  rebel- 
lion. 

In  1977,  the  Rhodesian  government  of- 
fered some  logistical  support  to  RENAMO 
as  a  counterbalance  to  the  support  and 
sanctuary  given  to  the  ZANLA  guerrillas  of 


Robert  Mugabe  by  Samora  MacheL  When 
Rhodesia  became  Zimbabwe.  South  Africa 
offered  limited  assistance  to  RENAMO  In 
retaliation  for  Machel's  support  to  the  ANC. 
Medical  supplies  and  communication  equip- 
ment along  with  some  captured  SWAPO 
weapons  were  provided  until  the  Nkomatl 
Accord  in  March  1984,  brokered  by  Chester 
Crocker,  which  resulted  In  breaking  RENA- 
MO's  outside  line  of  commimicatlon  and 
supply. 

The  cut  off  resulted  in  some  short  term 
hardships  for  RENAMO,  but  in  the  long 
term  it  forced  RENAMO  to  become  more 
self  reliant.  Within  one  year.  RENAMO  tri- 
pled the  number  of  contacts  with  the 
enemy,  and  doubled  the  land  under  its'  con- 
trol. Arms  and  ammunition  were  captured 
mainly  from  the  well  equipped  but  poorly 
motivated  15,000  Zimbabwean  soldiers 
Inside  Mozambique.  FRELIMO  being  ill 
equipped  and  demoralized  were  Incapable  of 
holding  territory  against  RENAMO.  In  fact. 
FRELIMO  had  become  riddled  with 
RENAMO  sympathizers  and  informers,  a 
fact  that  holds  true  today.  This  naturally 
causes  considerable  tension  and  distrust  be- 
tween FRELIMO  forces  and  their  foreign 
"allies".  With  the  support  of  the  local 
people  RENAMO  is  today  capable  of  operat- 
ing, and  frequently  does.  In  the  outskirts  of 
the  capital.  Maputo. 

Nevertheless,  the  Algerian  gang,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  now  the  American  State 
Department  continue  to  refer  to  RENAMO 
as  a  "handful  of  bandits".  They  say 
RENAMO  has  no  political  legitimacy.  Yet 
FRELIMO  is  now  in  the  position  of  relying 
totally  on  foreign  Intervention  to  prevent 
its'  collapse  from  within.  Are  30,000  East- 
bloc  and  regional  mercenaries  necessary  for 
the  work  of  containing  a  handful  of  ban- 
dlto?  RENAMO  has  articulated  the  two  cri- 
terion for  political  legitimacy,  accepted  by 
all  western  democracies— 1.  elections  and  2. 
the  removal  of  all  foreign  mercenaries. 
FRELIMO  is  unable  to  meet  these  two 
simple  criterion  without  total  defeat. 

The  FRELIMO  regime  understands  what 
Chester  Crocker  falls  or  refuses  to  recog- 
nize. RENAMO  has  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Mozambic&ns.  RENAMO  controls 
the  majority  of  the  country.  RENAMO  has 
restored  basic  human  freedoms  in  their  lib- 
erated areas.  RENAMO  has  established  dvll 
administration  and  has  a  well  defined  poIiU- 
cal  and  economic  program.  And  RENAMO 
demonstrates  a  nationalist  vision  for  an  in- 
dependent Mozambique.  All  Journalists  to 
visit  RENAMO  have  documented  these 
basic  points. 

A  document,  known  as  "We  the  Former 
Feedom  Fighters",  was  drafted  by  some  na- 
tioiuOlst  elements  of  FRELIMO,  and  circu- 
lated to  the  FRELIMO  hierarchy  late  last 
year.  It  advocates  the  expluslon  of  the  Alge- 
rian gang  and  negotiations  with  RENAMO. 
It  has  caused  great  consternation  within 
FRELIMO's  shaky  ranks. 

Just  recently  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Mo- 
zambique called  upon  FRELIMO  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  RENAMO.  Clearly 
they  believe  that  foreign  intervention 
cannot  solve  the  Mozamblcan  dispute.  The 
Church  insists  it  is  a  matter  which  can  be 
discussed  only  amongst  Moxamblcana  them- 
selves. Chlssano's  recent  invitation  to  the 
Pope  to  visit  Mozambique  was  rejected  on 
the  basis  that  only  an  invitation  from  the 
Bishops'  themselves  would  be  accepted. 

Unfortunately  for  Mooambique,  Chester 
Crocker  has  not  taken  Into  account  the 
extent  of  Mozamblcans  contempt  for  for- 
eign meddling  in  their  affairs.  His  knowl- 


edge of  Mozambique  seems  more  influenced 
by  his  brief  visits  to  the  only  fimctional 
hotel  in  Maputo  and  his  client  relationship 
with  the  Algerian  gang.  Crocker  has  never 
contacted  RENAMO.  Tet  Crocker  advocates 
Increased  foreign  Involvement  in  Mozam- 
bique which  can  only  be  meant  to  increase 
foreign  proflU  at  the  cost  of  Mozamblcan 
blood.  What  is  behind  Crocker's  behavior  I 
do  not  exactly  know.  But  his  Zimbabwean 
wife  and  family  political  connections  do  not 
give  me  optimism  about  his  ability  to  con- 
duct policy  from  an  Impartial  position. 

Despite  Crockers'  constant  attempts  to 
isolate  and  imdermlne  RENAMO,  President 
Dhlakama  has  appealed  to  President 
Reagan  to  dispatch  a  personal  envoy  to 
make  an  urgent  assessment  of  the  situation 
inside  Mozambique.  That  envoy  would  have 
liberty  to  travel  the  liberated  zones  and  to 
provide  crucial  Information  that  has  not 
been  gathered  by  State  Department  sources. 
President  Dhlakama's  offer  also  applies  to 
international  relief  organizations  who  un- 
fortunately use  only  FRELIMO  statistics 
and  operate  only  In  FRELIMO  sanctioned 
areas.  RENAMO's  offer  to  cooperate  and 
assist  with  relief  operations  has  so  far  gone 
unheeded.  Whether  for  political  poUcy  or 
humanitarian  relief,  it  appears  to  me  that 
decision  makers  must  first  have  access  to 
first-hand  acciirate  information. 

As  long  as  the  outside  world  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  look  at  the  harsh  facts  in  Mozam- 
bique, Innocent  Mozamblcans  will  continue 
to  be  the  victims  of  a  ruthless  regime  that 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  keep  power.  Regular- 
ly, the  FRELIMO  regime  commits  atrocities 
against  tribespeople  in  order  to  eliminate 
opposition  and  at  the  same  time  manufac- 
ture propaganda  against  RENAMO's  fledg- 
ling political  Image  in  the  outside  world. 
FRELIMO's  accusations  go  unchallenged  by 
organizations  who  do  not  want  to  Jeopardize 
their  aid  contracts  with  FRELIMO. 

Until  humanitarian  organizations  are  will- 
ing to  defy  the  regime  and  responsibly  in- 
vestigate both  sides  of  the  story,  these  bully 
tactics  will  continue  to  the  detriment  of  in- 
nocent Mozamblcans. 

God  blessed  America  for  a  reason.  Amer- 
ica was  bom  to  help  people  who  are  perse- 
cuted either  for  religious,  racial,  or  political 
reasons.  America,  as  the  backbone  of  west- 
em  civilization  and  leader  of  the  free  world 
is  looked  up  to  by  persecuted  people  every- 
where. As  a  Mozamblcan,  I  feel  more  acute- 
ly the  hope  and  yeamlng  of  my  people  for 
the  reality  of  freedom  which  I  enjoy  today 
as  an  American.  The  freedom  loving  people 
of  Mozambique  are  risking  their  lives  In  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  we  give  their  cry  a  fair  hearing.  For 
America  to  ally  herself  with  the  enemies  of 
freedom  would  be  a  grievous  error  and  a  ne- 
gation of  her  devlne  charter.  This  is  precise- 
ly the  decision  which  confronts  American 
policy  In  Mosambique  today. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 


JOHN  CXTLVER  ON  PRINCIPLED 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Washington  Post  carried  a 
thoughtful  article  by  our  former  col- 
league. Senator  John  Culver  of  Iowa, 
on  political  leadership  and  the  necessi- 
ty for  a  principled  approach  to  com- 
plex and  controversial  issues  of  public 
policy. 

In  particular,  Senator  Culver  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  training 


future  leaders  in  public  life  in  values 
and  ideals,  not  Just  in  the  mechanics 
and  latest  techniques  of  campaigning 
and  polling. 

John  Culver  lived  by  those  values 
himself  throughout  his  distinguished 
career  as  a  Congressman  and  a  Sena- 
tor, and  as  this  article  demonstrates, 
he  continues  to  have  his  priorities 
straight  and  to  care  about  the  future 
of  our  country. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Culver's  arti- 
cle will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  con- 
cerned about  our  approach  to  contem- 
porary issues,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  14, 1987] 
Leascrs  Cak't  Be  Pollowirs:  Thkrb's  Morx 

TO   POUnCS  THAH  POLLIlfC  AND  PRKSS  RX- 
LSASBS 

(By  John  C.  Culver) 
Several  months  ago,  I  was  given  a  ride  in 
Washington  by  a  young  man  who  had 
served  for  several  years  as  an  aide  to  a  sena- 
tor. He  told  me  he  plarmed  someday  to 
return  to  Iowa  to  run  for  Congress.  I  said 
that  he  already  seemed  to  have  acquired 
useful  exp>erience— so  why  didn't  he  go 
home  and  get  established?  He  said  he  felt  it 
was  essential  to  stay  in  Washington  at  least 
three  more  years  to  learn  more  about  the 
news  media,  fund  raising,  and  polling. 

I  then  asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  go 
into  politics.  What  was  it  about  conditions 
In  Iowa  or  the  country  that  he  would  like  to 
see  changed  for  the  better?  The  young  man 
said  that  he  imderstood  what  I  was  getting 
at.  "But,  Senator,"  he  said,  "that  Just  isn't 
the  way  you  get  elected  any  more!" 

This  experience  started  me  thinking  about 
the  extent  to  which  politics,  as  well  as  aca- 
demic instruction,  is  today  so  heavily  fo- 
cused on  pollsters,  consultants,  image 
makers,  campaign  financing  and  the  role  of 
the  media.  All  of  these  subjects  are  of  inter- 
est and  In  their  way  very  important  to  the 
process,  but  do  the  means  Justify  the  ends 
they  purport  to  serve? 

The  traditional  theory  of  education  in 
classical  Athens  recogiiized  that  certain 
technical  skills  were  essential  for  leader- 
ship. Without  training  In  logic  and  rhetoric, 
for  example,  one  could  never  climb  the 
ladder  of  achievement  in  the  dty-state.  But 
those  were  not  enough.  A  commitment  to 
pursue  truth,  a  sense  of  public  service, 
sound  Judgment  about  ends  and  means,  and 
moral  qualities  were  essential  to  reach  the 
level  of  balanced  wisdom  which  was  the  goal 
of  education. 

This  classical  tradition  was  challenged  by 
thinkers  whom  we  know  as  the  Soptiists. 
The  Sophists  maintained  that  technical 
skills  were  an  end  In  and  of  themselves,  that 
one's  talent  for  arguing  a  point  was  more 
Important  than  the  Judgment  used  in  decid- 
ing which  position  to  defend.  They  were 
clever  rather  than  wise.  They  pursued  suc- 
cess instead  of  excellence.  They  honored  In- 
telligence above  character. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  much  of  what 
passes  for  political  education  in  our  schools 
of  government  today  appears  to  be  disturb- 
ingly analogous  to  the  approach  of  Soph- 
ists. Obsessed  with  the  mechanics  of  cam- 
paigns and  elections,  focused  on  attaining 
more    efficient    government    without    ade- 


quate consideration  and  dlsnisslon  of  moral 
and  social  values,  we  overlook  the  most  criti- 
cal requirements  of  govonanoe.  We  are 
training  technicians,  when  we  should  be 
preparing  leaders  and  stressing  the  funda- 
mental priority  of  values. 

The  duty  of  the  elected  representative  In 
my  Judgment  is  not  only  to  represent  voA 
reflect  popular  opinion,  but  to  lead  and  edu- 
cate In  the  public  Interest.  Such  an  ap- 
proach represents  far  greater  respect  for 
the  electorate,  as  well  as  faith  In  democracy, 
than  to  think  it  one's  responsibility  merely 
to  mirror,  assuming  it  can  even  be  known, 
the  popular  will  of  the  moment. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  does  not  mean  inde- 
pendence for  Independence's  sake  or  that 
self-righteousness  constitutes  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  body  politic.  No  office- 
holder has  a  monopoly  on  truth.  Justice  or 
morality;  there  must  be  tolerance  and  genu- 
ine respect  for  other's  values  an  ideals,  and 
the  sincerity  of  their  expressloiu  Abraham 
Lincoln  reminded  us  that,  "there  are  few 
things  wholly  evil  or  wholly  good.  Almost 
everything,  especially  of  government  policy, 
is  an  Inseparable  compound  of  the  two,  so 
that  our  best  Judgment  of  the  preponder- 
ence  between  them  is  continually  demand- 
ed." 

I  recall  that  my  moment  of  truth  occtirred 
early  in  my  congressional  career  when  a  bill 
was  proposed  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime, 
with  heavy  penalties— including  a  prison 
term— to  bum  an  American  flag.  This  was  in 
response  to  the  anti-Vietnam  war  demon- 
strations. I  was  deeply  offended  by  the  flag 
burning,  as  I  saw  the  scenes  portrayed  on 
the  evening  television  news.  I  had  Just  re- 
turned from  a  funeral  in  Iowa,  where  a  farm 
boy  who  was  Idlled  in  Vietnam  was  buried 
with  a  flag  on  his  casket.  As  a  former 
Marine  officer,  I  had  served  with  men  who 
were  themselves  in  combat  at  the  time  of 
this  debate.  The  mood  against  such  protests 
in  my  congressional  district  was  Intensely 
hoetUe,  and  1  was  not  aware  of  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.  If  a  poll  had  been  taken,  I 
have  Uttle  doubt  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  my  voters  would  have  favored 
longer  prison  terms. 

After  studying  the  legislation.  I  realized  I 
had  to  choose  which  fork  in  the  road  I 
would  travel,  because  my  conscience  and  my 
constituency  were  clearly  in  conflict.  I  was 
convinced  that,  although  most  distasteful  to 
me,  the  burning  of  the  American  flag  was 
protected  speech  under  the  Constitution.  I 
voted  a  lonely  "no,"  and  only  12  congress- 
men out  of  435  shared  my  position  on  the 
final  roU  caU. 

In  many  ways,  it  was  the  most  Important 
vote  I  ever  cast  because  it  made  the  so- 
called  "toiigh"  political  votes  that  were  to 
occur  during  my  16  years  in  Congress  rela- 
tively easy  from  that  point  on.  It  taught  me 
a  valuable  lesson:  Such  a  practice  is  not  only 
good  for  the  soul,  but  will  most  likely  ulti- 
mately be  accepted  and  respected  by  the 
electorate  as  well  as  one's  colleagues. 

Compromise  is,  of  course,  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  our  political  process.  Howev- 
er, that  compromise  should  take  place  re- 
garding issues,  not  Ideals,  and  the  compro- 
mise is  with  competing  interests,  not  with 
one's  integrity.  Moreover,  compromises 
themselves  may  Involve  courageous  acts  by 
office  holders  when  their  own  constituents 
hold  a  rigid  position  on  an  issue.  In  addi- 
tion. Idealists  who  hold  to  a  principled 
stance  can  often  help  ensure  that  the  ulti- 
mate a<M»mmodation  of  values  and  Interests 
has  been  resolved  in  a  more  satisfying 
manner  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
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I  bdlere  it  la  «lao  proper  to  insist  that 
people  honored  by  the  public  trust  serve  in 
the  public  interest  and  be  held  to  s  higher 
standard  of  oooduct  than  thoee  operating  In 
the  marketplace.  We  should,  however,  prop- 
erly reward  those  who  meet  that  test  and 
not  just  crtticlae  the  ones  who  (all  short.  If 
we  constantly  diaparace  our  politicians, 
then  dected  politics  will  not  be  viewed  as  a 
worthwhile  endeavor  by  our  young  people, 
and  the  performance  of  our  elected  officials 
will  live  down  to  our  expectations.  We  do 
get  the  govemment  we  rtfmand  and  deserve. 
There  Is  a  mixture  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, of  self-eeeklng  and  high  moral  pur- 
pose, in  every  politician  and  in  every  con- 
stituency. Each  speaks  to  each.  If  a  politi- 
cian eaten  only  to  the  baser  nature  of  the 
electorate,  their  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
that  Is  what  be  wUl  culthrmte,  and  he  cannot 
be  later  heard  to  complain  if  they  turn  that 
around  against  him  Similarly,  If  the  voters 
and  the  media  habitually  treat  their  elected 
representatives  with  cynical  contempt,  in 
the  end  that  will  determine  the  quality  of 
the  servioe  they  wQl  receive. 

The  reverse,  I  am  happy  to  conclude.  Is 
also  the  case.  I  am  convinced  that  politi- 
cians who  speak  to  the  best  In  their  con- 
stituencies will  draw  it  out.  A  public  that 
asks  for  and  rewards  high  service  will  at- 
tract and  keep  it.  This  is  a  simple  equation 
that  I  offer,  but  a  vital  one. 

All  of  us  as  individuals  must  answer  to 
ourselves  on  the  Issue  of  conscience  and 
principle  in  the  choices  we  make  In  our  own 
lives.  We  all  on  occasion  may  have  to  take  a 
course  which  makes  our  friends  unhappy 
with  us  and  subjects  us  to  painful  criticism 
and  misunderstanding.  Political  life  differs 
mly  to  the  extent  that  it  provides  a  forum 
for  some  of  us  in  which  to  make  those 
choices  more  publicly.  However,  the  totality 
of  these  personal  decisions  made  by  each 
dtlaen  will  determine  the  character  of  our 
society  and  the  condition  of  our  political 
systeDL 

In  my  final  campaign  In  1980,  I  took 
strength  from  Rosa  Parks:  the  spark  that 
led  to  the  Birmingham  bus  boycott  30  years 
ago.  She  had  to  walk  some  distance  to  and 
from  work  each  day.  She  was  asked  how  she 
found  the  strength  and  she  replied.  "My 
feet  are  tired,  but  my  soul  is  at  rest." 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLIFPORD  A. 
MARTIN 

Mr.  RCXJKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  17  of  this  year,  a  very  special 
dedication  ceremony  took  place  in  Par- 
kersburg.  WV— the  dedication  of  the 
Clifford  A.  Martin  Special  Education 
Center.  The  Martin  School  is  designed 
to  meet  the  academic,  vocational,  and 
physical  therapy  needs  of  students 
with  severe  and  multiple  handicaps. 
Its  doors  opened  in  November  of  last 
year  and  It  serves  approximately  155 
students,  ages  2  through  23,  in  a 
unique  educational  program. 

Clifford  A.  Martin  is  the  retired 
black  educator  whose  true  dedication 
to  learning,  along  with  his  commit- 
ment to  the  rights  of  the  disabled, 
have  earned  him  a  great  honor— the 
new  ^Mdal  Education  Center  in  Wood 
County  bears  his  name. 

Mr.  BCartln.  a  naUve  West  Virginian 
and  now  a  most  distinguished  80  years 
of  age,  q>ent  41  years  In  education 


before  retiring  in  1971.  Before  the  con- 
struction of  this  new  center,  special 
education  classes  were  held  in  the  old 
Sumner  High  School.  Sumner  was 
built  Jiist  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  and  is  said  to  be  the  first 
black  school  below  the  Mason-Dixon 
line.  It  was  from  Sumner  that  Mr. 
Martin  graduated  in  1925,  and  he  then 
went  on  to  earn  his  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  from  West  Virginia 
State  College  and  Ohio  University,  re- 
spectively. He  returned  to  Parkersburg 
to  teach  and  coach  at  Sumner  High, 
and  later  served  as  the  school's  princi- 
pal. When  the  school's  gymnasium 
was  converted  to  a  special  education 
center  in  the  mid-1950's,  he.  himself, 
turned  to  special  education.  He  has  re- 
mained a  true  advocate  for  the  dis- 
abled and  at  the  dedication  ceremony 
referred  to  the  new  school  as  a  "long 
overdue  concern  for  a  neglected  seg- 
ment of  our  population." 

Clifford  Martin's  involvement  in 
educational  and  community  organiza- 
tions and  activities  are  far  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  He  is  an  outstanding 
man.  who  has  never  wavered  in  his  be- 
liefs and  ideals.  After  covering  the 
dedication  ceremony  in  May.  the  Par- 
kersburg News  summed  it  up  so  appro- 
priately when  stating  "•  •  •  Clifford 
A.  Martin  received  back  the  love  and 
appreciation  he's  given  out  to  Wood 
County's  education  commiuiity  for 
more  than  40  years." 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations, as  well,  to  Mr.  Martin  for 
this  much  deserved  honor.  And  in  ad- 
dition, I  would  like  to  thank  him  for 
all  those  years  of  giving  to  the  young 
people  of  Wood  County.  He  has  in- 
spired and  motivated  many,  and  West 
Virginia  is  honored  to  count  him  as 
one  of  Its  own.  Clifford  Martin  gave  of 
himself  for  many  years  as  a  dedicated 
educator  and  a  champion  for  those 
with  special  needs.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
truly  remarkable  man. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  lYesident  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Bis.  Emmery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  BfESSAOES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  a  treaty. 


GOVERNING  INTERNATIONAL 

FISHERIES  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  50 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
1823(b),  was  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Forei^  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-265; 
16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.).  I  transmit  here- 
with an  Agreement  effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  May  13,  1987,  extend- 
ing for  the  period  of  2  years  from  July 
1,  1987,  until  July  1,  1989,  and  amend- 
ing to  conform  with  current  United 
States  law.  the  Governing  Internation- 
al Fishery  Agreement  between  the 
Govemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Govemment  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  July  26.  1982.  The  exchange  of 
notes  together  with  the  present  Agree- 
ment constitute  a  Governing  Interna- 
tional Fishery  Agreement  witliin  the 
requirements  of  section  201(c)  of  the 
Act. 

Several  U.S.  fishing  industry  inter- 
ests have  urged  prompt  consideration 
of  tills  Agreement.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  fishing  relationship 
with  Korea.  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this 
Agreement  at  an  early  date. 

Since  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session,  as  required  by  the  legislation, 
may  not  be  available  before  the  cur- 
rent Agreement  is  scheduled  to  expire, 
I  recommend  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider passage  of  a  Joint  resolution  to 
bring  into  force  the  Agreement  of  May 
13,  1987. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  Whiti  Hottse,  June  25.  1987. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration was  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar 

S.  Con.  Res.  38.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters  and  the  National  Fallen  Fire 
Fighter  Memorial  in  Colorado  Springs.  CO. 


HJt.  145.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  computer 
standards  program  within  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  to  provide  for  Oovem- 
mentwlde  computer  seciurity.  and  to  provide 
for  the  training  in  security  matters  of  per- 
sons who  are  involved  In  the  management, 
operation,  and  use  of  Federal  computer  sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purposes. 


IiCEASURES  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 
The  following  bill,  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  ordered  held  at  the  desk  by 
unanimous  consent  pending  further 
disposition: 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
docvunents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1470.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  opinion  of  the 
QAO  on  the  financial  sUtements  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corp.  for  1988  and  1985, 
and  reports  on  the  CCC's  system  of  Internal 
accounting  controls  and  compliance  with 
laws  and  regulations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC- 1480.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled 'Financial  Audit— Panama  Canal  Com- 
missions Financial  SUtements  for  1984  and 
1985";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-1481.  A  communication  from  the  CJen- 
eral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  Federal  support  of  State  de- 
fense forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1482.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  1988  actuarial  sUtus  of  the  military  re- 
tirement system:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1483.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Congressional  Relations,  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Amendments  of  1987";  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1484.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
National  Driver  Register  Act  of  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1485.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director,  Minerals  Man- 
agement Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  11  refimds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  to  certain  corporations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 1488.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director.  Minerals  Man- 
agement Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  25  refunds  of  excess  oil  and 
gas  royalty  payments  to  certain  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Eiiergy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-1487.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director,  Minerals  lian- 
agement  Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  34  refunds  of  excess  oil  and 
gas  royalty  payments  to  certain  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-1488.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
lease  proQMCtus  for  the  Census  Bureau;  to 


the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-1489.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Drug  Policy 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
secret  report  on  the  comprehensive  program 
designed  to  interdict  aircraft,  vessels,  and 
vehicles  carrying  Illegal  drugs  into  the  UJ3.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1490.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the  VJS. 
within  the  60  days  previous  to  June  18, 
1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-1491.  A  communication  from  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  U.S.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  reports  issued 
by  the  GAG  in  May  1987;  to  the  C^ommittee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1492.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Board's  eighth  Annual  Report;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1493.  A  communication  from  the  Ben- 
efits Administrator.  Farm  Oedit  Services, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  retirement 
plan  for  employees  of  the  Seventh  Farm 
Credit  District;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-I494.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel,  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  an  Investigation  Into 
allegations  of  violations  of  law  and  regula- 
tions by  a  contractor  of  the  Army  Education 
Center,  Ft.  Meade.  Md.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1495.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "Annual  Audit  of  the  Boxing 
and  Wrestling  Commission  for  Fiscal  Year 
1986";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1496.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system 
of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1497.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  entitled  "FY  1987  Revised  Revenue 
Analysis";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affahs. 

EC-1498.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "Review  of  D.C.  General 
Hospital's  Reporting  of  Revenues  for  FY 
1986  and  Ftmdlng  for  Radiology  Equip- 
ment": to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1499.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  two  travel  advisories  issued  for 
Panama  and  Zambia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-214.  A  concurrent  resolution  adcvt- 
ed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Texas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 


"Housi  Coircuiazirr  Raaamnom  Na  ISS 

"Whereas  the  agricultural  industry  Is  vital 
to  the  national  interest  and  well-being  of 
these  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  American  farmers  currently  re- 
ceive in  income  approximately  one-half  of 
what  it  costs  them  to  produee  the  bountx 
enjoyed  by  consimiers  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad;  and 

"Whereas  at  least  17.000  Texas  farms 
were  lost  over  the  last  two  years.  azMl  an  ea- 
timat-^  180  American  farmers  continue  to 
be  driven  off  their  land  each  day.  creating 
an  ongoing  crisis  In  American  fanning  and 
related  industries;  and 

"Whereas  the  Farm  Credit  Borrower 
Relief  System.  Reform  and  Local  Control 
Act  of  1987  promises  much-needed  relief  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  by  directly  aiding  ag- 
ricultural borrowers  through  reduction  in 
interest  rates,  stock  investment  guarantees, 
specification  of  borrowers'  rights,  programs 
for  mandatory  consideration  for  restructur- 
ing of  loans,  forebearance  on  foreclosures,  . 
and  leaseback  or  buyback  of  property;  and 

"Whereas  the  Act  would  benefit  farmers 
and  ranchers  indirectly  through  reform  of 
the  Farm  Oedlt  System  institutions  in  that 
it  would  create  a  Farm  Credit  Reserve 
Fund,  resolve  pending  litigation,  iialt  the 
tendency  to  centralize  the  credit  system, 
and  mandate  the  use  of  regulatory  account- 
ing principles;  and 

"Whereas  the  Act  would  preserve  local 
control  of  a  cooperative  sj^tem  for  the 
future  by  encouraging  the  participation  of 
farmer-  and  rancher-borrowers  In  the  man- 
agement, control,  and  ownership  of  a  per- 
manent system  of  credit  for  agriculture  that 
would  be  responsive  to  the  credit  needs  of 
all  types  of  agricultural  producers  having  a 
basis  for  credit;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

■■  Resolved,  That  the  70th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas  hereby  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  come  to  the 
relief  of  American  farmers  by  enacting  the 
Farm  Credit  Borrower  Relief  System. 
Reform  and  Local  Control  Act  of  1987;  and. 
be  It  further 

••Resolved.  That  the  Texas  Secretary  of 
SUte  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  president  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  Congress,  and  to  all  members 
of  the  Texas  delegation  to  the  congress, 
with  the  request  that  this  resolution  be  offi- 
cially entered  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  a  memorial  to  the  Congreaa  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America." 

POM-215.  A  concurrent  reaolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of   Massachusetts;    to   the   Committee   on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranqwrtation: 
"S.  1550 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  found  that  an  unacceptable 
number  of  consumer  products  which 
present  unreasonable  risks  of  injury  are  dis- 
tributed in  commerce;  complexities  of  con- 
sumer products  and  the  diverse  nature  and 
abilities  of  consumers  using  them  frequent- 
ly result  in  an  Inability  of  users  to  antici- 
pate risks  and  to  safeguard  themselves  ade- 
quately: and  the  public  should  be  protected 
against  unreasonable  risks  of  injury  aasod- 
ated  with  consumer  products;  and 

"Whereas,  the  smoking  of  tolMOCO  prod- 
ucts «wn"*iiy  kills  over  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons  in  the  United  States; 
harms  the  health  of  millions  of  others,  both 
smokers   and   nonsmokers;   and   causes  at 
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aerenty-four  thousand  flres  which  kill 
At  leut  two  thouaand  three  hundred  per- 
aons  tn  the  United  States  and  Inflict  bum 
tnjuilea  <ni  at  least  five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred others:  and 

"Whereas,  the  tobacco  Industry  consist- 
ently  refuaea  to  reveal  to  the  public  a  list  of 
the  ingredients  put  into  dgarettea;  and 

"Wboeaa,  It  is  the  role  of  Qoverament  In 
the  United  Statea  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
all  ita  dtlaens  In  both  a  physical  and  eco- 
nomic sense:  therefore  be  it 

"Reaaived,  That  the  ICaaaachuaetta  Gener- 
al Court  reapectfuUy  urgea  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Statea  to  remove  the  exemption 
for  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  from  the 
conaumer  product  safety  act;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Retolvtd,  That  copiea  of  theae  reaolu- 
ttona  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk 
of  the  aenate  to  the  president  of  the  United 
Statea.  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  the  congreaa,  and  to  the  members  thereof 
from  this  commonwealth." 

POM-216.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of   Massachusetts;    to   the   Committee   on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 
"a  1553 

"Whereas  diseases  caused  by  cigarette 
smoking  »nnii«ny  kills  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Americans  and  harms 
the  health  of  millions  of  others,  both  smok- 
ers and  nonsmokers:  and 

"Whereas  cigarette  smoking  causes  at 
least  seventy-four  thousand  fires  which  kill 
at  least  two  thousand  three  hundred  Ameri- 
cans and  inflict  bum  Injiules  on  at  least  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  others;  and 

"Whereas  many  consumer  products  which 
do  not  harm  human  health  carry  on  their 
parages  a  Hat  of  the  ingredienta;  and 

"Whereaa  tobacco  companiea  have  consist- 
ently refused  to  reveal  to  the  public  a  list  of 
the  ingredients  contained  in  cigarettes;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  the  role  of  Government  in 
the  United  States  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
all  the  dtisens  in  both  a  physical  and  eco- 
nomic aenae;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Court  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legiiOation  re- 
quiring tobacco  companies  to  reveal  to  the 
public  a  list  of  all  of  the  ingredients  con- 
tained In  cigarettes  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial; and  be  It  further 

"Reaolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congreaa  and  to  the  members  from  this 
commonwealth." 

POM-317.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legialature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Tranaportatlon: 

"AaanoLT  Joorr  Rbolutioii  No.  S 
"Whereaa  the  safety  of  shipments  of  haz- 
ardoua  materiala  over  the  highways  of  this 
nation  la  crucial  to  aD  persons  who  live  and 
work  along  those  routea:  and 

"Whereaa  effective  means  of  ensuring 
pubUe  safety  should  include  properly  traln- 
Ing  any  perwm  who  drives  a  motor  vehicle 
carrying  haaardous  materials  and  develop- 
ing methods  axkl  techniques  for  tracking 
ahlpmmta  of  faaaardoua  materiala:  and 

"Wbenaa  the  Federal  Government  has 
e»chiatTe  Jurisdiction  over  an  haaardoua  mar 
tcrlala  iHiich  are  moved  In  interstate  com- 
metve;  now.  theiefuie,  be  it 


"Resolved,  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  joinOy,  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish strict  requirements  for  training  the 
drivers  of  motor  vehicles  which  carry  haz- 
ardous materials  and  for  tracking  shipments 
of  tuoardous  materials;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  members  of  the  Nevada  Congres- 
sional Delegation;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

POM-218.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation: 

"House  CONCXTIUtXNT  RBSOLUTIOIf  NO.  93 

"Whereas  the  foreign  and  domestic  ship- 
ping at  Texas  ports  and  all  other  ports  of 
the  United  States  Is  an  important  aspect  of 
the  economic  health  and  vitality  of  our 
nation  and  its  respective  states:  and 

"Whereas  regulation  of  vessels  and  marine 
affairs,  which  is  not  achieved  by  consensus 
and  cooperation  among  the  agencies  of  state 
governments  and  the  federal  government, 
results  in  confusion  and  conflict  for  vessel 
operators  and  can  negatively  Impact  states' 
efforts  to  increase  the  use  of  their  ports  for 
foreign  trade;  and 

"Whereas  air  emission  standards  imposed 
by  various  federal,  state,  and  local  entities 
are  complicated  and  confusing,  and  they 
affect  domestic  and  foreign  vessels  differ- 
ently: and 

"Whereas  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  an  example 
of  a  law  that  is  unclear  as  to  whether  state 
and  local  jurisdictions  are  preempted  from 
imposing  vessel  air  emission  standards;  and 

"Whereas  the  majority  of  vessel  activities 
on  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  are  attributable  to 
foreign  flag  vessels  whose  air  emissions 
cannot  be  successfully  regulated  by  state  or 
local  government;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  tradition- 
ally dealt  with  foreign  governments  regard- 
ing agreements  concerning  maritime  issues 
such  as  the  safety  of  life  at  sea;  and 

"Whereas  national  uniformity  is  desirable 
in  veaael  air  emission  standards  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  domestic  vessels  and 
their  operators:  and 

"Whereas  many  uncertainties  remain  re- 
garding the  quantities  of  air  contaminants 
onitted  into  the  air  from  vessels  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  safety  of  equipment  and 
procedures  to  reduce  these  air  contaminant 
emissions:  and 

"Whereas  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, acting  through  the  Marine  Board  of 
the  National  Research  Council  and  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
has  established  a  Committee  on  Control  and 
Recovery  of  Hydrocarbon  Vapors  from 
Ships  and  Barges  whose  pxirxxyse  is  to  review 
the  technical,  safety,  and  economic  impacts 
of  establishing  national  standards  for  con- 
trol/recovery of  marine  vessel  emissions; 
and 

"Whereas  the  development  or  implemen- 
tation of  vapor  control /recovery  standards 
for  marine  vessels  must  await  the  comple- 
tion of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
study  and  the  issuance  of  regulationa  by  the 
United  Statea  Coast  Guard:  and 

"Whereaa  two  to  six  percent  of  volatUe  or- 
ganic compound  emissions  in  Texas  port 


areaa  are  attributable  to  ship  and  barge 
loading;  and 

"Whereas  some  of  the  contaminants  are 
known  carcinogens  that  are  controlled  in 
many  other  phases  of  manufacture,  use,  and 
distribution:  and 

"Whereas  many  major  Texas  ports  are  lo- 
cated in  nonattalnment  areas  so  that  excess 
emissions  may  affect  lung  health  for  area 
residents;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  70th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas  hereby  urge  the  Con- 
greaa of  the  United  SUtea  to  clearly  define 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Jurisdiction 
over  control  of  air  emissions  from  marine 
vessels  in  the  conduct  of  their  normal  activi- 
ties and  to  require  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  following  completion  of  the  study  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Commit- 
tee on  Control  and  Recovery  of  Hydrocar- 
bon Vapors  from  Ships  and  Barges,  to 
promptly  determine,  after  consultation  with 
the  United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  what  regulation  of  air  emissions 
from  ships  and  barges  is  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate recognizing  the  importance  of  uni- 
formity and  the  effect  on  foreign  trade:  and, 
be  it  further. 

"Resolved,  That  the  congress  and  its  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  Involve  the 
State  of  Texas  and  the  maritime  community 
In  these  studies  and  determinations;  and,  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Texas  Secretary  of 
State  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  TransporUtlon.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EInvlronmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Texas  delegation  to  the  congress,  with  the 
request  that  it  be  entered  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  a  memorial  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America." 

POM-219.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Louisi- 
ana; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation: 

"SxitATK  CoNcrnutzirT  RasoLirnoN  No.  3. 

"Whereas,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Turtle 
Elxcluder  Device,  commonly  known  as  TED, 
is  to  be  used  by  shrimp  fishermen  in  outside 
waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  beginning  July 
15,  1987;  and 

"Whereas,  the  purpose  of  the  TED  is  to 
protect  against  drowning  certain  species  of 
endangered  turtles;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  very  tninimn)  num- 
bers of  these  turtles  tn  the  gulf  waters  of 
Louisiana;  and 

"Whereas,  moat  of  these  turtles  are  locat- 
ed In  the  grilf  waters  off  of  the  coast  of 
Texas  and  Mexico:  and 

"Whereas,  the  studies  of  the  cause  of  en- 
dangerment  to  these  si>ecie8  are  not  accu- 
rate; and 

"Whereas,  the  true  cause  of  endanger- 
ment  to  the  species  is  the  completely  un- 
managed  harvest  of  the  eggs  of  these  spe- 
cies on  the  beach  of  Mexico;  and 

"Whereas,  the  use  of  the  TED  by  shrimp 
fishermen  creates  a  safety  hazard  to  the 
fishermen;  and 

"Whereas,  the  use  of  the  TED  by  shrimp 
fishermen  is  economically  devastating  to 
the  industnr:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  suspend  the  law  mandating 
the  use  of  TEDS  by  shrimp  fishermen  in 


outside  waters  of  Louisiana  until  further, 
more  accurate  studies  of  the  endangerment 
of  the  turtles  can  be  made:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana  congres- 
sional delegation." 

POM-220.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Leglslatiire  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  MassachusetU:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works: 


"S.  1564 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  found  that  human  beings  and 
the  envlroiunent  are  being  exposed  each 
year  to  a  large  number  of  chemical  sub- 
stances and  mixtures:  and  among  the  many 
chemical  substances  and  mixtures  which  are 
constantly  being  developed  and  produced, 
there  are  some  whose  manufacture,  process- 
ing, distribution  In  commerce,  use  or  dispos- 
al may  present  an  unreasonable  risk  of 
injury  to  health  or  the  environment:  and 

"Whereas,  the  burning  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts produces  thousands  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, many  of  which  are  toxic  including: 
ammonia,  arsenic,  nicotine,  tar,  formalde- 
hyde, benzopyrene.  carbon  monoxide,  nitro- 
gen dioxide  and  cadmium:  and 

"Whereas,  the  tobacco  industry  refuses  to 
reveal  to  the  public  a  list  of  the  ingredients 
put  into  cigarettes;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  role  of  Goverrunent  in 
the  United  SUtes  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
all  its  citizens  in  both  a  physical  and  eco- 
nomic sense;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Court  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  remove  the  exemption 
for  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  from  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members  there- 
of from  this  Commonwealth." 

POM-221.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Independent  Professional  Earth  Sci- 
entisU  favoring  enactment  of  the  "Energy 
Security  Act  of  1987";  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

POM-222.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
"Sknats  Joint  Resoldtioii  No.  51 

"Whereas,  one  of  the  most  critical  chal- 
lenges facing  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  U  the  esUblishment  of  a  last- 
ing peace  and  the  prevention  of  acU  of  hos- 
tUity;  and 

"Whereas,  the  ties  of  culture  and  friend- 
ship between  our  two  countries  need  to  be 
strengthened  and  expanded;  and 

"Whereas,  a  program  to  exchange  high 
school  students  each  year  with  the  Soviet 
Union  would  become  an  instrument  of  the 
foreign  policies  of  our  two  countries  and  a 
positive  cultural  force  for  peace;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly, 
jointly.  That  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  are  urged  to  support  and 
approve  legislation  or  take  other  actions 
neceaaary  to  esUbllsh  a  program  for  the  ex- 
change of  studenU  between  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 
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"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives. and  each  member  of  the  Nevada  Con- 
gressional Delegation." 

POM-223.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affahv: 

"HoosK  Resolutior  No.  38 
"Whereas.    Hawaii    resldenta    enjoy    the 
longest  life  expectancy  in  the  world  and  are 
considered    to    be    among    the    healthiest 
people  in  the  nation:  and 

"Whereas,  however,  one  glaring  exception 
to  this  enviable  achievement  In  our  quality 
of  life  is  the  plight  of  the  Native  HawaUans 
who  are  suffering  from  a  disproportionate 
share  of  major  Illnesses  and  diseases;  and 

"Whereas,  according  to  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  Native  Hawaiian  men  and 
women  have  the  highest  incidence  of  cancer 
among  all  races  in  the  nation;  and 

■Whereas,  a  1985  report.  77i«  Native  Ha- 
waiian Health  Needs  Study,  conducted  by 
The  Native  Hawaiian  Health  Research  Con- 
sortium confirmed  many  cancer-related  sU- 
tlstics  and  also  found  that  Native  Hawaiian 
women  have  disproportionately  high  rates 
of  Infant  death  and  that  Native  Hawallans 
are  the  highest  consimiers  of  sweet  bever- 
ages, dessert  items,  snack  food,  and  so  forth: 
and 

"Whereta.  the  same  report  also  found 
that  Native  Hawallans  have  higher  propor- 
tions of  social  problems,  alcohol  and  narcot- 
ics use.  suicide,  and  stress  than  sUtewide 
population  estimates:  and 

"Whereas,  research  also  found  that  Native 
Hawallans  are  more  prone  to  the  major 
chronic  diseases  of  diabetes,  heart  disease, 
hypertension,  and  stroke  than  others;  and 

"Whereas,  the  official  SUte  of  Hawaii 
1986  Hawaiian  Population  Survey /Needs  As- 
sessment conducted  by  the  Office  of  Hawai- 
ian Affairs  revealed  that  Hawallans  them- 
selves Indicated  health  needs  rated  second 
only  to  housing  In  their  list  of  priorities: 
need  for  health  services  had  a  higher  priori- 
ty than  education,  transportation,  employ- 
ment and  all  other  social  services;  and 

"Whereas,  although  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment of  Health  is  well  aware  of  these  spe- 
cial health  problems,  the  primary  duty  of 
the  Department  focuses  on  the  "general 
charge,  oversight,  and  care  of  the  health 
and  Uves  of  the  people  of  this  SUte."  and 
consequently,  the  Department  has  not  been 
able  to  adequately  address  the  health  con- 
cerns of  Native  Hawallans  as  a  special  target 
group:  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  result,  the  provision  of 
necessary  health  services  for  Native  Hawal- 
lans must  come  from  federal  legislation 
such  as  a  measure  Introduced  by  Hawaii 
Senator  Daniel  Inouye  In  1986.  which  pro- 
posed to  appropriate  some  $71.8  million  for 
this  purpose;  and 

"Whereas,  this  measure,  which  passed  the 
Senate  but  failed  to  gain  approval  In  the 
House,  would  have  funded  the  development 
of  eight  community  health  centers  In  the 
SUte  to  provide  outreach  services;  research 
and  health  planning:  and  the  construction 
of  (5  million  Pacific  Basin  Disease  Research 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  because  legislation  of  this  mag- 
nitude could  greatly  expand  the  health  serv- 
ices avaUable  to  Native  HawaUans,  It  is  in- 
ctmibent  upon  this  SUte  to  make  every 
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effort  to  support  passage  of  almUar  leglala- 
tion  through  Congress;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives of  the  Fourteenth  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Seaaion  of 
1987,  that  this  body  strongly  urgea  the 
United  SUtes  Congress  to  expedite  and 
enact  legislation  which  would  provide  com- 
prehensive health  care  aervicea  to  Native 
Hawallans;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate,  the  members  of  Ha- 
waii's Congressional  delegation,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  and  the  State 
EMrector  of  Health." 

POM-224.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
New  Jersey  SUte  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  urging  the  designation  of  English  as 
the  official  language  of  the  United  SUtes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-22S.  A  petition  from  the  Archivist  of 
the  SUte  of  Maryland  transmitting  copies 
of  two  SUte  acts  pursuant  to  the  request  of 
the  Washington  Metro  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-226.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Student  Senate  of  the  University  of  Florida 
at  Gainesville  concerning  student  financial 
aid  cuts;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-227.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Uble. 

H.J.  Res.  34 

"Whereas  a  limited  amount  of  crude  oQ 
from  sUte-owned  submerged  land  in  Cook 
Inlet  will  be  exported  to  Pacific  Rim  nations 
beginning  in  1987;  and 

"Whereas  the  federal  government  has  de- 
termined that  these  exports  are  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  sUte.  the  United  SUtes,  and 
their  Pacific  Rim  trading  partners,  and  has 
adopted  the  regulations  necessary  to  permit 
the  exports  to  take  place;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  financing  of  a 
new  refinery  that  has  been  proposed  for  the 
sUte  is  likely  to  be  based  in  the  partial  sale 
that  Is  permitted  by  current  federal  law  of 
the  refinery's  output  of  refined  oil  producU 
to  Pacific  Rim  nations;  and 

"Whereas  other  sUtes  are  currently  ex- 
porting approximately  617,000  barrels  a  day 
of  refined  oU  products;  and 

"Whereas  the  export  of  refined  oil  prod- 
ucts benefits  the  economy  and  balance  of 
trade  of  the  United  SUtes;  and 

■Whereas,  without  a  hearing,  the  United 
SUtes  House  Subcommittee  on  Internation- 
al Economic  Policy  and  Trade  added  to  H.R. 
3.  the  House  Omnibus  Trade  Bill,  sec.  331, 
which  would  prohibit  the  export  of  all  do- 
mestically produced  crude  oU,  as  well  as  the 
export  of  all  refined  oU  producte  from  a  re- 
finery that  exports  more  than  33  percent  of 
its  production;  and 

"Whereas  sec.  331  would  effectively  cancel 
existing  sUte  crude  oil  export  contracts  to 
China  and  Korea,  and  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  sUte  refinery  project  that 
was  developed  under  existing  law;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  export  limitation 
of  sec.  331  is  aimed  specif icaUy  at  the  pro- 
posed refinery  project  in  the  sUte;  and 

'■Whereas  the  proposed  federal  ban  on  the 
export  of  crude  oil  and  refined  oU  products 
would  prevent  the  sUte  from  receiving  sig- 
nificant economic  benefiU  during  a  time  of 
sUtewide  recession;  and 
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"Wberesi  existing  federal  law  providet  for 
a  Ttgoroua  review  of  propoaed  oil  ezporta  to 
aaure  that  tbe  ezporta  are  Id  the  natiraial 
Intereat:  Be  it 

"Rnoved.  That  the  Alaska  State  Ledda- 
ture  atronsly  urtes  the  United  States  Con- 
Breas  to  delete  sec.  331  from  HJl.  3,  the 
House  Omnibus  Trade  BOl.  before  the  bill  is 


POlC-228.  A  Joint  reaoluUon  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"AsanoLT  Joim  RnoLtrnoH  No.  23 

"Whereas,  the  Importance  of  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  has  increased  enormously 
stnoe  the  first  nuclear  device  was  detonated 
on  January  27.  1051.  at  Frenchman  Flat; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  direct  and  indirect  employ- 
ment through  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  in  the  three  southern 
Nevada  counties  of  Clark.  Lincoln  and  Nye 
exceeds  20.000  persons  with  a  projected 
dollar  contribution  to  their  economies  of  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Nevada  Test  Site  creates 
Jobs  for  an  additional  11.000  workers 
through  support  industries,  with  a  payroll 
of  $341,000,000;  and 

"Whereas,  the  presence  of  this  facility. 
whoae  employees  hold  nearly  1,500  universi- 
ty degrees  in  professional,  technical  and  sci- 
entific specialties,  and  which  employs  15 
percent  of  all  engineers  worlLlng  in  the 
State  of  Nevada,  significantly  enhances  the 
scientific  and  technological  base  of  southern 
Nevada:  and 

"Whereas,  the  weapons  testing  demands  a 
broad  spectrum  of  technologies,  many  of 
which  have  been  pushed  to  the  "state  of  the 
art"  and  "spun  ofr*  to  American  industry; 
and 

"Whereas,  these  highly  technological  sys- 
tems include: 

"1.  Ultra  high  speed  photography  that 
records  phenomena  that  occurs  in  leas  than 
a  billionth  of  a  second; 

"2.  Thermographic  sensors  that  can  be 
used  to  measure  precise  temperatures  in  in- 
numerable industrial  appllcatioiu; 

"3.  Techniques  for  drilling  big  holes  that 
permit  the  sinking  of  12-foot  diameter  verti- 
cal mine  shifts  now  being  utilized  through- 
out the  world; 

"4.  The  Fourier  transform  spectrometer 
which  has  the  highest  resolution  of  any  in- 
strument of  its  type  and  has  t>ecome  a  valu- 
able national  resource; 

"5.  High-speed  digltlaen  currently  being 
used  in  the  communications  and  video  in- 
dustries; 

"6.  Mercuric  iodide  crystal  detector  re- 
search that  has  resulted  in  the  development 
of  commerdally  usuable  products; 

"7.  The  Invention  of  devices  and  tech- 
niques of  fiber  optics  that  has  led  to  signifi- 
cant advances  in  this  field; 

"8.  Tbe  Nuclear  Emergency  Search  Team 
that  provides  the  nation  with  tbe  ability  to 
se^  out  and  measure  radioactive  sources 
anywhere  in  the  world;  and 

"9.  Numerous  other  scientific  develop- 
ments. aU  of  which  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  betterment  of  manHnrt;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Reaotved  fry  Ou  Astembly  and  SenaU  of 
the  StaU  of  Nevada,  joinUy.  That  the 
Nevada  Leglalature  urgea  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  to  reoognlie  not  only  the  primary 
mission  of  the  Nevada  Test  Site  to  test  nu- 
clear weapons  for  our  national  security,  but 


to  further  acknowledge  its  function  as  an 
outdoor  laboratory  for  the  advancement  of 
nuclear  physics,  scientific  research,  and  the 
development  of  new  and  useful  technology 
that  benefits  the  whole  country;  and  be  it 
further 

"Reiolved,  That  the  Nevada  Legislature 
encourages  the  Federal  Government  and 
Congress  to  maintain  its  level  of  financial 
support  for  the  Nevada  Test  Site  so  that 
this  facility  may  continue  its  vital  roles  in 
both  national  defense  and  technological  de- 
velopment; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
each  member  of  the  Nevada  Congressional 
Delegation  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

POM-229.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

"AssnOLT  JOIHT  RXSOLDTIOH  NO.  16 

"Whereas,  section  119  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  provides  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  decisions  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Energy 
denied  Nevada's  request  for  money  to  con- 
duct independent  confirmatory  technical 
studies  of  the  suitability  of  the  Yucca 
Mountain  site  for  a  nuclear  repository;  and 

"Whereas,  these  studies  were  considered 
to  be  of  critical  Importance  In  carrying  out 
the  state's  congresslonaUy  Imposed  over- 
sight responsibilities;  and 

"Whereas,  through  Judicial  review  the  9th 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
agreed  with  the  state's  InterpreUtlon  of  Its 
oversight  role  and  struck  down  the  guide- 
lines of  the  Department  of  EInergy  for 
grants  which  had  prevented  the  state  from 
receiving  federal  grants;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Energy 
again  has  denied  Nevada  access  to  federal 
money  for  technical  studies;  now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  StaU  of  Nevada,  joinUy,  That  the 
Nevada  Legislature  considers  the  right  to 
Judicial  review  to  be  crucial  to  Nevada's 
oversight  role  relating  to  the  high-level  nu- 
clear waste  program  and  urges  Congress  to 
support  the  congressional  policy  underlying 
the  availability  of  money  for  Judicial  review 
consistent  with  section  119  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Pohcy  Act  and  the  policy  of  the  Act 
itself;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly prepare  and  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  each  member  of  the  Nevada 
Congressional  Delegation;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resoluUon  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 


REPORTS  OP  CXDlOdTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Bmoi).  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 


a  431.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Clayton  Act  re- 
garding partnerships  (Rept  No.  100-88). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Bnm).  from  the 
C^ommittee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment: 

8.  1068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
regarding  interlocking  dlrectoratea  and  offi- 
cers (Rept.  No.  10(^-89). 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  WII^ON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BuMFnts.  and  Mr.  Hoixiiroa): 
S.  1421.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  clarification 
of  the  receipt-sharing  of  amounts  received 
for  the  National  Forest  System,  geothermal 
leasing,  mineral  lands  leasing,  and  oil  and 
gas  royalties:  to  the  C:ommittee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
S.  1422.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ikechukwu 
J.  Ogujiofor.  Joy  I.  Ogujiofor,  and  Godfrey 
L  Ogujiofor.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request): 
S.  1423.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction  of 
a  monitored  retrievable  storage  facility,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DURZMBERGER): 

S.  1425.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction  of 
a   public   building   for   the   Environmental 
Protection  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  1426.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  encourage  small  busi- 
nesses to  extend  retirement  and  fringe  bene- 
fits to  aU  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ: 
S.  1427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  to 
cancel   the    registration    of   certain   cyclo- 
dienes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  HECHT: 
S.  1428.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Subseabed  Nu- 
clear Waste  Disposal  Research  Act  of  1987"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Statfori).     Hi.     Chalks.     Mr. 
DuKaMBmoKR.     Mr.     Baucus.     Mr. 
MiTCRKLL,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1429.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  data  collection  and 
dissemination  regarding  reduction  of  toxic 
chemical    emissions    across    all    media,    to 
assist  States  in  providing  Information  and 
technical  assistance  about  waste  reduction, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  EvAKS.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
STAFFoan,  and  Mr.  Lkaht): 
S.  1430.  A  biU  to  impose  a  moratorium  on 
prepayments  under  section  515  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949;  placed  on  the  calendar  by 
unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  PRSssLxa): 

S.  1431.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 

maintain  the  lAke  Andes- Wagner  Unit  and 

the  Marty  n  Unit,  South  Dakota  Pumping 


Division.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Pro- 
gram, South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Adams): 
S.  1432.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  certain 
amount  of  funds  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
cleanup  of  hazardous  or  radioactive  waste 
from  atomic  energy  defense  activities  and  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  develop 
wittiin  1  year  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
cleanup  of  such  waste;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DO^  (for  himself,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  BiHCAMAK.  Mr.  BoitD,  Mr. 

BoscBwrcz.   Mr.   Evahs.   Mr.   Ooaa. 

Mr.     GRASSLrr,     Mr.     Hatch.     Mr. 

Hklms.      Bfrs.       Kasskbaum.       Mr. 

Kastxn.  Mr.  McCldrx,  Mr.  McCoh- 

MKLL,  Mr.  Mklcrxr,  Mr.  Nicklks,  Mr. 

Prtor.  Mr.  Stmms.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 

Simpson,      Mr.      TnimMOND.      Mr. 

Waixop.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bbntsxn, 

and  Mr.  Prkssler): 
S.J.  Res.  167.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1987;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By    Mr.    CHILES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pkll,  and  Mr.  Dolz): 
S.  Res.  238.  A  resolution  of  support  re- 
garding the  U.S.  delegation's  participation 
at  the  United  Nation's  International  Con- 
ference on  Drug  Abuse  and  Illicit  Traffick- 
ing; ordered  held  at  the  desk. 

By  Mr.  SANFORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mrs.  Kasskbaum,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Mitcheix,  Mr. 
Kkrry.  and  Ms.  Mikulsri): 
S.  Con.  Res.  63.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  formulation  and  Implementation  of 
a  regional  economic  development  and  recov- 
ery program  for  Central   America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dolz): 
S.  Con.  Res.  64.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  "Guide  to  Records 
of  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  National 
Archives,  1789-1989,  Bicentennial  Edition"; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By   Mr.   WILSON   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  BtncFERS): 
S.  1421.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  clarifi- 
cation    of     the     receipt-sharing     of 
amounts  received  from  the  National 
Forest    Sjrstem,    geothermal    leasing, 
mineral  lands  leasing,  and  oil  and  gas 
royalties;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

PKDXBAL  LANDS  RaCDPTS  CLARIPICATION  ACT 

Mr.  wnJSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Joined  today  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, in  introducing  a  bill  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congress  regarding  the 
formula  by  which  Federal  natural  re- 


sources re<»Ipts  payments  are  made  to 
States  and  coimties.  This  bill  is  identi- 
cal to  a  measure  that  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Normam  Sbxtic- 
WAT  and  44  cosponsors  in  the  other 
body.  The  need  for  this  legislation  has 
arisen  due  to  the  repeated  attempts  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  alter  the  method  by  which  these 
payments  are  calculated. 

CJurrent  law  requires  the  Federal 
Government  to  retimi  a  percentage  of 
the  mineral,  oil.  gas.  and  timber  re- 
ceipts generated  from  Federal  lands  to 
State  and  county  governments  of 
origin.  This  formula  has  traditionally 
been  calculated  on  a  percentage  of 
gross  receipts. 

Reimbursements  of  this  kind  date 
back  to  the  early  1900's  when  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  to  provide  States  and 
local  governments  comi>ensation  for 
the  tax  immunity  of  the  large  tracts  of 
Federal  land  in  the  Western  States.  In 
most  cases.  Congress  provided  that  the 
money  was  to  be  spent,  "as  the  State 
shall  prescribe"  for  road  and  school 
purposes  in  the  counties  where  the 
Federal  lands  are  lcx»ted. 

The  current  formula  for  timber  re- 
ceipt disbursements  was  established  by 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976.  This  act 
modified  the  previous  formula  to  in- 
clude several  additional  Forest  Service 
revenues  previously  not  accounted  for 
in  calculating  the  25-percent  share  of 
gross  receipts  to  be  returned  to  the 
county  of  origin. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  consist- 
ently supported  the  existing  gross  re- 
ceipts formula.  However,  OMB  iias  re- 
peatedly proposed  to  alter  the  estab- 
lished method  of  calculating  these 
shared  receipts  by  requiring  the  Fed- 
eral Govemnent  to  deduct  its  costs  of 
managing  Federal  lands  before  remit- 
ting the  State  and  local  share.  If  the 
OMB's  proposal  is  enacted,  funding 
for  some  important  local  programs 
would  be  cut  by  50  percent  or  more. 

This  would  be  disastrous  for  coun- 
ties that  depend  on  these  funds  to  pro- 
vide basic  services.  And  because  of  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  these  Federal 
lan(]s,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
for  local  counties  to  raise  this  lost  rev- 
enue locaUy. 

Current  statutes  do  not  specify 
whether  gross  or  net  receipts  are  to  be 
used  In  the  shared-receipts  formulas. 
The  time  has  come  for  legislation  to 
lay  this  issue  to  rest.  The  bill  that  we 
are  introducing  today  amends  the  vari- 
ous shared  receipts  laws  to  clarify  that 
Congress  intends  that  gross  receipts— 
not  net— will  l)e  used  to  calculate  State 
and  local  shares. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt,  let  me 
assure  my  colleagues  that  these  pay- 
ments are  a  crucial  source  of  Income 
for  many  rural  coimties.  In  1986.  the 
total  share  of  these  payments  made  to 
State  and  local  govenmients  exceeded 
$800  million.  In  many  instances,  these 
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funds  constitute  a  ftmdamental  por- 
tion of  a  coimty's  road  and  school 
budget.  For  example,  over  the  past  5 
years,  the  county  of  Modcx:,  CA,  has 
counted  on  natural  resource  receipt 
payments  to  provide  50-percent  of  its 
annual  <x>unty  road  department 
budget.  The  funds  received  by  the 
Modoc  County  Office  of  Education 
provide  for  the  salaries  of  28  teachers, 
(x>mprislng  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  entire  instruction  staff  for  the 
county. 

Mr.  President,  these  payments  are 
not  a  subsidy.  They  are  just  compensa- 
tion for  the  State  and  local  tax  immu- 
nity the  Federal  Government  enjoys 
for  its  land  holdings.  Additionally, 
Congress  has  recognized  that  counties 
should  receive  appropriate  remunera- 
tion for  the  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources within  their  boundaries.  I  am 
convinced  that  once  my  colleagues 
have  had  an  opportimity  to  consider 
how  the  OMB  proposal  would  devas- 
tate school  and  road  budgets  in  many 
of  their  rural  constituencies,  they  will 
support  this  effort  to  clarify  existing 
law  and  ensure  that  local  governments 
continue  to  receive  their  fair  share. 

I  ask  unanimous  (^nsent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1421 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  HTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Lands  Receipts  Clarification  Act". 

SEC     1.     RECEIPTS     FROM     NA^nONAL     FOREST 

SYSTEM. 

(a)  Act  op  May  23.  1908.-The  6th  para- 
graph under  the  hearing  "porzst  service" 
of  the  Act  of  May  23.  1908  (35  Stat.  260;  16 
U.S.C.  500)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"moneys  received"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "gross  moneys  re- 
ceived". 

(b)  Act  op  March  1.  1911.— Section  13  of 
the  Act  of  March  1.  1911  (36  SUt.  963;  16 
U.S.C.  500)  is  amended  by  strlltlng  out 
•'moneys  received"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "gross  moneys  re- 
ceived". 

SEC  I  RECEIPTS  WTTH  RESPECT  TO  GEOTHERMAL 
LEASING.  MINERAL  LANDS  LEASWG. 
AND  OIL  AND  GAS  ROYALTIES. 

(a)  Public  Lands.— Section  35  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  mining  of 
coal,  phosphate,  oU,  oil  shale,  gas,  and 
sodium  on  the  public  domain",  approved 
February  25,  1920  (30  U.S.C.  191;  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "Mineral  Lands  Leasing 
Act"),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followlnr- 

"Tot  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'money  received'  means  the  gross  money  re- 
ceived from  the  activities  referred  to  in  the 
first  sentence  of  this  section.". 

(b)  AcQinRXD  Lands.— Section  6  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30 
U.S.C.  355)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "All 
receipts"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "AU 
gross  receipts". 


UMI 
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8BC  4.  trrmcnvt  da-r. 

This  Act  ituOl  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1M7. 


June  25,  1987 


June  25.  1987 
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(by    re- 


By    Mr.    JOHNSTON 
quest): 

S.  1423.  A  biU  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  a  monitored  retrievable  storage 
facility,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

MOHITOaiD  KSTUBTAaU  STOKAOS  FACILITT 
IXGISIATIOli 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  authorize  construction  and 
operation  of  a  monitored  retrievable 
storage  [MRS]  facility  in  Oak  Ridge, 
TN. 

The  Department  of  Energy  was  re- 
quired by  section  141  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (PubUc  Law 
97-425)  to  study  the  need  for  and  fea- 
sibility of  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
age and  submit  to  Congress  a  proposal 
for  the  construction  of  one  or  more 
MRS  facilities.  That  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  March  31,  1987. 
The  proposal  identified  a  preferred 
site  for  an  MRS  facUity  in  Oak  Ridge. 
TN.  and  two  alternative  sites  also  in 
Tomessee.  The  Department  also  sub- 
mitted a  program  plan  for  carrying 
out  construction  and  operation  of  an 
MRS  at  the  preferred  site. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  implement  the  MRS  proposal  and 
program  plan  submitted  to  Congress 
to  construct  and  operate  an  MRS  facil- 
ity at  the  preferred  site  on  the  Clinch 
River  In  the  Roane  County  portion  of 
Oak  Ridge.  TN. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Department  of  Energy's  transmittal 
letter  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

S.  1423 

B€  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representative  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  (the  "Secretary")  to  au- 
thorized consistent  with  section  141  of  the 
Nuclear  Waste  PoUcy  Act  of  1982  to  con- 
struct and  operate,  as  part  of  an  Integrated 
waste  manasement  system,  a  monitored  re- 
trievable storage  facility  at  a  site  on  the 
Clinch  River  In  the  Roane  County  portion 
of  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  For  purposes  of 
this  Act,  "monitored  retrievable  storage  fa- 
cility" means  the  facility  described  In  the 
Department  of  Energy  document  entiUed 
"Monitored  Retrievable  Storage  Submission 
to  Congress.  Volume  1,  The  Proposal. 
March  1987". 

Sbc.  2.  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  implement  the  monitored  retriev- 
able storage  proposal  and  program  plan  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  March  1987.  including 
but  not  limited  to  provisions  relating  to  fi- 
nanclal  aiisiatance  and  measures  designed  to 
be  responsive  to  the  concerns  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  State  of  Tennessee  snd 
affected  local  governments. 


Trb  SacaKrAKT  or  EIimcT. 
Washirtdton.  DC.  June  17, 1987. 
Hon.  Gboroi  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  Prksiokht:  I  am  pleased  to  for- 
ward to  you  a  legislative  proposal  that  will 
contribute  greatly  to  achieving  the  goal  of 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive,  integrated  system 
for  the  mangement  of  the  Nation's  spent 
nuclear  fuel  and  high-level  radioactive 
waste. 

miD  rOR  THIS  LCGIStATIOir 

When  the  Congress  was  considering  the 
Nuclear  Waste  PoUcy  Act  of  1982.  it  saw  the 
potential  value  of  a  facUity  for  the  moni- 
tored retrievable  storage  (MRS)  of  spent 
fuel  prior  to  emplacement  in  a  permanent 
repository.  Accordingly,  section  141  of  that 
Act  required  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
conduct  a  detailed  study  of  the  need  for  and 
feasibility  of.  and  submit  to  Congress  a  pro- 
posal for.  the  construction  of  one  or  more 
MRS  facilities,  recognizing  that  Congress 
would  have  to  take  further  action  to  author- 
ize an  MRS  facUity. 

The  proposal  required  by  section  141  was 
submitted  to  Congress  on  March  31,  1987.  In 
it,  the  Department  proposes  to  construct 
and  operate  an  MRS  facility  for  spent  fuel 
at  a  site  on  the  Clinch  River  in  the  Roane 
County  portion  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  WOULD  DO 

The  enclosed  bill  would  authorize  the  De- 
partment to  carry  out  its  recommendations 
made  in  the  report.  More  specifically,  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  construction  and 
operation  of  an  MRS  facility  at  a  site  on  the 
Clinch  River  in  the  Roane  County  portion 
of  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  implement  the  proposal  and  pro- 
gram plan  submitted  to  Congress  on  March 
31.  1987,  In  order  to  provide  a  program  to 
govern  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  MRS.  Provisions  contained  in  tills  sub- 
mittal Include: 

A  limit  on  the  amount  to  be  stored  at  the 
MRS  faculty  of  15,000  metric  tons  of  heavy 
metal,  or  its  equivalent; 

A  prohibition  on  storing  waste  at  the 
MRS  facility  untU  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  has  issued  a  construction  au- 
thorization for  the  first  permanent  reposi- 
tory; 

A  program  for  State  and  local  government 
participation;  and 

Financial  assistance  for  preoperational 
and  operational  phases. 

TRK  VALUR  OF  Ml  KRS  rACIUTT 

An  MRS  facility  would  receive  and  pre- 
pare spent  fuel  for  emplacement  in  the  per- 
manent, geologic  repository.  The  principal 
waste- preparation  functions  would  be  the 
reconfigiuiition  and  sealing  of  spent  fuel 
into  uniform  canisters.  These  canisters 
would  facilitate  handling,  shipping,  and  fur- 
ther processing  at  the  repository. 

These  spent  fuel  canisters  would  be  stored 
temporarily  at  the  MRS  facility  pending 
shipment  to  the  repository.  This  storage 
would  be  conducted  in  a  manner  to  allow 
continual  radiation  monitoring  and  easy  re- 
trieval for  shipment  to  the  repository. 

An  MRS  facility,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
waste-management  system,  would  improve 
significantly  the  performance  of  the  total 
system.  The  most  significant  advantages  of 
an  integral  MRS  facUlty  are  that  it  would— 

Improve  the  Department's  ability  to  de- 
velop the  complete  waste-management 
system  by  permitting  It  to  proceed  immedi- 


ately with  detailed  planning  for  and  imple- 
mentation of  portions  of  the  system,  such  as 
waste  acceptance,  transport  from  the  reac- 
tors, and  major  waste  p»^KMlng  operations, 
prior  to  development  of  the  repository; 

Permit  acceptance  and  removal  of  waste 
from  the  utUlties  by  1998,  thus  reducing  the 
need  for  new  temporary  storage  at  reactor 
sites  and  permitting  the  Federal  waste-man- 
agement system  to  begin  operation  as  soon 
as  possible: 

Improve  the  reliability  and  flexibility  of 
the  waste-management  system  operations 
by  adding  significant  Federal  storage  capac- 
ity and  separating  spent  fu^l  acceptance  op- 
erations from  repository  emplacement; 

Simplify  the  waste-handling  facilities  and 
operations  of  the  repository  and  control  the 
rate  of  waste  transfer  to  the  repository; 

Reduce  the  number  of  total  shipments  to 
the  repository  and  minimize  the  distances  of 
less-efficient  spent  fuel  shipments;  and 

Provide  institutional  benefits  through  the 
experience  gained  from  interactions  with 
the  State  of  Tennessee  and  affected  local 
governments  and  the  early  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  facilities  developed  under 
the  Act  are  safe. 

These  advantages  are  discussed  more  com- 
prehensively In  the  MRS  proposal  submit- 
ted to  Congress.  All  of  these  advantages  sug- 
gest that  the  operation  of  an  MRS  will  pro- 
vide: the  public  with  the  confidence  that 
the  waste-management  system  can  be  oper- 
ated successfully;  the  utUities  with  a  firmer 
basis  for  planning  the  transfer  of  spent  fuel 
to  the  Department;  the  SUtes  and  affected 
Indian  Tribes  with  additional  opportunities 
to  provide  Input  into  the  process,  for  exam- 
ple on  route-specific  transportation  plan- 
ning; and  the  Department  with  an  opportu- 
nity for  progress  In  a  portion  of  the  system 
that  wUl  have  a  positive  effect  on  contribu- 
tion to  the  success  of  the  total.  Integrated 
waste-management  system. 

COST  AJfS  BUVCKT  DATA 

The  expenditures  for  the  MRS  project 
from  the  time  of  Congressional  approval  to 
the  start  of  operations  are  estimated  at  $907 
million  in  constant  1988  doUars.  of  which 
about  $710  million  would  be  used  for  con- 
struction. The  annual  operating  expenses 
for  the  facility,  which  would  employ  about 
600  workers,  would  be  about  $73  million,  not 
including  financial-assistance  and  tax- 
equivalency  payments.  The  cost  of  decom- 
missioning the  faciUty  at  the  end  of  oper- 
ations would  be  approximately  $83  million. 
All  costs  would  be  borne  by  the  waste  gen- 
erators and  hence  paid  from  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund.  The  DOE  has  made  provision 
for  the  MRS  project  in  the  President's 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1988,  should 
the  Congress  appro^  the  system. 

The  cost  of  the  total  system  with  an  MRS 
facility  is  estimated  to  be  about  5  percent 
higher  than  that  of  the  system  without  an 
MRS  facility.  To  provide  some  perspective, 
this  cost  is  within  the  range  of  uncertainty 
associated  with  cost  estimates  for  a  total 
system  without  an  MRS  facility  and  is  con- 
sidered smaU  in  comparison  with  the  ex- 
pected benefits.  The  costs  of  constructing 
and  operating  an  MRS  faculty  would  be  par- 
tlaUy  offset  by  savings  in  the  cost  of  con- 
structing and  operating  the  repository  sur- 
face facilities,  which  would  be  simplifed;  by 
the  savings  realized  by  the  rate-payers  in 
not  needing  to  pay  for  additional  at-reactor 
storage;  and  by  the  savings  resulting  from 
the  institutional  benefits  to  the  overall 
waste-management  system.  The  increase  of 
about  5  percent  is  considered  an  upper  limit 


because  the  estimates  for  MRS  implementa- 
tion are  based  on  weU-developed  designs  at 
specific  sites,  whereas  the  costs  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  total  system  are  subject  to 
more  uncertainty. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

Tours  truly, 

JOHM  S.  HXRRIMaTOH.* 


By  Mr.   BTRD  for  Mr.   Smon 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
Dixoif,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Ms.  Mi- 
Ktn.SKi,  and  Mr.  McClurz): 
S.    1424.   A   bill   to   amend   title   8. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  ad- 
justment of  status  of  certain  Polish 
nationals  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  before  July  21,  1984  and  who 
have    continuously    resided    in    the 
United  States  since  that  date;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

STATUS  or  POLISH  RZTUGEKS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  bring  Justice 
and  freedom  to  thousands  of  Polish 
people  in  the  United  States.  This  bill, 
the  companion  to  a  measure  intro- 
duced earlier  this  month  by  Repre- 
sentative William  Lipinski  of  Chica- 
go, will  permit  the  adjustment  of  the 
immigration  status  of  some  7,000  Poles 
in  the  United  States  and  enable  them 
to  obtain  permanent  residency. 

On  December  13,  1981,  Gen.  Woj- 
ciech  JaruzelslLi  declared  martial  law 
in  Poland.  Since  then,  thousands  of 
Poles  have  fled  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States  in  an  attempt  to  escape 
military  rule.  Ten  days  later.  President 
Reagan  instructed  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  tell  its 
offices  that  Poles  who  reach  the 
United  States  and  "who  are  unwilling 
to  return  to  Poland"  will  not  be  forced 
to  leave.  While  this  may  have  been  the 
President's  intention,  it  has  not  been 
carried  out  in  practice. 

There  are  now  6,951  Poles  in  the 
United  States  in  what  is  known  as  Ex- 
tended Voluntary  Departure.  It  allows 
those  with  EJVD  status  to  remain  in 
the  country  with  an  agreement  that 
they  will  depart  volumtarlly  rather 
than  be  deported  immediately. 

The  Poles  in  this  status  have  been 
receiving  extensions  of  EVD  from  the 
Attorney  Cieneral  for  the  past  5V^ 
years  in  6  months  increments,  leaving 
those  in  that  status  in  a  precarious 
and  unpredictable  situation.  The  un- 
certainty of  having  to  rely  on  6 
months  extensions  was  made  very 
clear  this  past  week  when  the  State 
Department  recommended  against  the 
extension  and  in  so  doing  caused  great 
concern  to  Poles  everywhere,  those 
with  e:vd  status  as  well  as  their  fami- 
lies, indeed  to  many  American  citizens 
of  Polish  ancestry  over  whether  their 
brethren  would  be  able  to  stay  in  the 
United  States  as  productive  and  hard 
working  members  of  our  society. 


While  the  President's  initial  and 
speedy  action  in  1981  represented  a 
compassionate  and  fair  approach  to 
this  problem,  it  has  not  been  translat- 
ed into  practice.  Not  only  have  those 
who  have  been  granted  EVD  status 
been  left  hanging  for  6  months  at  a 
time,  but  approximately  1,500  of  those 
who  have  applied  for  political  asylum 
or  other  status  have  been  rejected  and 
either  deported  or  "required  to 
depart."  This,  I  trust,  is  not  what  the 
President  had  in  mind  when  he  issued 
his  statement  in  1981. 

This  bill  is  straightforward.  It 
simply  says  that  those  Poles  currently 
here  with  EVD  status  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  United  States 
and  be  allowed  to  adjust  to  permanent 
resident  status.  This  amendment 
would  relieve  the  uncertainty  and  fear 
that  the  Polish  community  faces  and 
maintain  family  unity  in  the  process. 

America  gained  when  we  took  the 
same  action  by  passing  the  C^ban  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1966.  That  law  al- 
lowed those  fleeing  Castro's  C^uba  to 
adjust  to  permanent  resident  status 
because  of  the  injustices  they  may 
have  faced  if  forced  to  return.  That 
Act  was  intended  to  adjust  the  status 
of  165,000.  This  bill  will  affect  only 
about  7,000. 

There  is  still  real  concern  that  there 
are  potentially  great  risks  involved  in 
returning  to  Poland.  This  legislation 
will  provide  significant  relief  to  these 
hardworking  and  freedom  seelLing 
people.* 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  in 
introducing  the  Polish  Permanent 
Resident  Adjustment  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion addresses  the  plight  of  7,000  to 
10.000  political  refugees,  who  had  to 
flee  Poland  6  years  ago  when  marital 
law  was  imposed. 

Since  martial  law,  the  United  States 
has  granted  these  people  extended  vol- 
untary departure  [EVD]  status  on  a  6- 
month  basis.  Such  status  is  necessary 
to  prevent  their  deportation  to 
Poland. 

Recently,  the  State  Department  rec- 
ommended the  end  of  Polish  EVD 
status,  which  would  allow  Polish  na- 
tionals without  valid  visas  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  United  States.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  administra- 
tion, after  hearing  my  objections  and 
those  of  my  colleagues,  has  decided  to 
reject  the  State  Department  recom- 
mendation and  extend  Polish  EVD 
status  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

However,  this  is  not  a  permanent  so- 
lution. Twice  a  year,  for  the  last  6 
years,  these  Polish  refugees  have 
faced  the  possibility  of  being  deported 
to  Poland.  To  put  these  people  in  Jeop- 
ardy by  ending  their  EVD  status  is 
cruel  and  inhuman.  If  these  Poles 
were  forced  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jaruzelskl  regime,  they  would  l>e  sub- 
jected to  discrimination,  denied  Jobs 


and  housing,  and  possibly  jailed.  Fur- 
thermore, removing  EVD  status  would 
be  tantamount  to  issuing  an  unquali- 
fied certificate  of  good  conduct  in  the 
area  of  human  rights  of  the  Polish 
Communist  authorities. 

Most  of  these  Polish  refugees  have 
been  living  in  the  United  States  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  required  to 
obtain  citizenship.  They  have  woi^ 
permits  and  are  legally  employed. 
Many  have  had  children  here  who  are 
American  citizens. 

Clearly.  It  is  time  we  welcome  these 
political  refugees,  and  remove  the 
threat  of  deportation.  The  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today  will  provide 
the  Justice  Department  with  the  abili- 
ty to  grant  these  Poles  permanent 
resident  status  and  eventually  allow 
them  to  apply  for  U.S.  citizenship.  I 
have  been  worldng  with  the  White 
House  and  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  to  assure  there  will 
be  a  smooth  administrative  process  for 
these  people  once  this  legislation  is 
passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  PoUsh  Permanent  Resi- 
dent Adjustment  Act.  In  this  year,  as 
we  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  our 
Constitution,  we  must  not  forget  our 
sacred  tradition  of  offering  protection 
to  people  persecuted  in  their  native 
country  ■• 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  cosponsoring  a  bill  that  would 
grant  permanent  resident  status  to 
Polish  refugees  who  entered  the 
United  States  before  July  24.  1984. 
The  bUl.  titled  'The  PoUsh  Permanent 
Resident  Adjustment  Act  of  1987," 
protects  7,000  Poles  who  currently  call 
the  United  States  "home." 

Currently  Polish  refugees  are  al- 
lowed to  stay  in  this  country  under  a 
special  immigrant  status  called  Ex- 
tended Voluntary  Departure.  This 
status  is  only  granted  for  increments 
of  6  months.  If  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  faUs  too  renew 
extended  voluntary  departure  status, 
these  7.000  Polish  refugees  wiU  be  de- 
ported. 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  III 
has  extended  until  December  31,  1987, 
the  voluntary  departure  status  for 
these  Polish  refugees,  many  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  outlawed  labor 
movement— Solidarity.  The  Attorney 
General  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
action;  however.  It  necessarily  only  re- 
solves the  question  for  6  months. 

This  bill  has  the  power  to  remove 
permanently  the  fear  and  uncertainty 
from  these  brave  people's  lives.  If 
these  Polish  refugees  were  sent  back 
to  Poland  when  the  extended  volun- 
tary departure  status  runs  out  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  they  would  almost 
certainly  be  refused  housing  and  an- 
ployment,  and  might  even  be  Jailed. 
Their  crime  would  be  asldng  asylum  tn 
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the  United  States,  which  Is  considered 
a  treasonable  offense  in  Poland. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Richard 
Reeder.  the  director  of  the  Polish  Wel- 
fare Association  of  Chicago,  said  It 
best,  when  he  said:  "What  we're 
hoping  for  Is  that  the  American  Ck>v- 
emment  will  take  a  stance  for  humani- 
tarian reasons  to  allow  these  individ- 
uals to  become  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States." 

Congressman  William  Lipihksi  has 
introduced  a  companion  measure  on 
the  House  side,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  wlU  cosponsor 
this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  concerning  this 
issue  be  printed  in  the  Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicaco  Tribune.  June  23. 1M7] 
Doif'T  DsposT  PousH  Rxruo^B 

The  Justice  Department  has  decided  to 
put  off  until  at  least  Dec.  31  a  change  in  im- 
migration policy  that  could  have  shipped  as 
many  as  10,000  Polish  cltlaens  back  into  the 
care  and  comforts  of  Oen.  Wojdech  Jaru- 
aelakl's  communist  regime. 

The  State  Department  had  been  diacuaa- 
Ing  such  a  measure,  apparently  entranced 
with  the  notion  of  ImproTlng  relations  with 
the  Jaruaelakl  regime.  Bfr.  Reagan  ought  to 
order  it  forthwith  to  drop  the  whole  shame- 
ful idea  and  let  the  refugees  from  Polish  re- 
pression stay  as  long  as  they  want. 

Those  thousands  of  Poles  have  been 
coming  to  this  country  since  the  1981  mar- 
tial law  crackdown  in  Poland  and  have  been 
living  here  on  temporary  residence  permits 
granted  under  a  waiver  of  the  Immigration 
laws  and  routinely  extended  every  six 
months. 

The  carrot  of  improved  relations  with  the 
Jaruaelakl  regime  can  in  no  way  justify  ap- 
plying the  stick  of  deportation  to  these 
Polish  exiles  from  communist  crackdown. 
As  VJB.  Rep.  William  Lipinksl.  a  Chicago 
Democrat,  observed  in  a  letter  to  Mi. 
Reagan,  the  Polish  citizens  who  might  be 
deported  would,  upon  return  to  their  home- 
land, "almost  certainly  be  refused  housing, 
onployment  or  even  be  JaQed.  Seeking 
asylum  is  a  highly  treasonable  offense  In 
Pidand.  They  face  nothing  but  haraoment 
and  fear  upon  return  to  their  native  land." 

Among  the  consequences  for  Amerlcaoa 
would  be  a  great  sense  of  shame.* 


•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. This  bill  would  grant  permanent 
resident  status  to  Poles  who  fled  their 
country  when  martial  law  crushed  the 
hopes  of  Solidarity  In  1981. 

Our  Qovemment  was  kind  enough 
to  grant  extended  voluntary  departure 
status  to  many  of  these  people.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  renewed 
the  pledge  every  6  months.  With  EVD 
status,  some  of  the  Polish  refugees 
have  been  able  to  get  woric  permits 
and  Social  Security  numbers.  We  are 
all  grateful  for  that. 

Oranting  EVD  status,  however,  is 
only  a  temporary  solution.  According 
to  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
many  of  these  Poles  living  in  the 


United  States  are  afraid  to  apply  for 
asylum.  Why?  Because  If  they  faU  to 
qualify,  they  could  be  deported.  And  if 
deported,  they  would  face  harassment 
and  possibly  imprisonment  in  Poland. 
Under  Polish  law,  it  is  an  act  of  trea- 
son, punishable  by  imprisonment  or 
death,  for  Polish  nationals  to  seek 
asylum  in  foreign  countries.  Even  if 
not  prosecuted,  those  who  return  will 
be  refused  housing  and  employment. 

More  than  1,500  of  these  Poles  have 
been  deported  or  forced  to  leave  the 
United  States  in  the  past  few  years. 
Those  who  have  eluded  deportation 
live  in  fear  that  they  will  meet  the 
same  fate. 

Besides  living  in  fear,  these  Poles  are 
treated  unfairly.  Having  their  status 
renewed  every  6  months  does  not 
permit  these  refugees  to  lead  a  stable 
life.  They  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
Umbo,  unable  to  get  long-term  Jobs, 
unable  to  make  long-term  plans  or 
commitments. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  estimates  that  there  are  7,000 
Polish  nationals  living  imder  extended 
voluntary  departure  status.  Almost  all 
of  these  have  been  in  the  United 
States  more  than  5  years.  Many  now 
have  children  that  were  bom  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  coming  to  this  country,  these 
Poles  have  been  productive  members 
of  the  American  community  despite 
the  difficulties  they  face.  According  to 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  none 
are  on  welfare.  Poles  are  a  proud 
people,  lawabidlng,  and  willing  to  un- 
dertake any  Job  to  further  their  exist- 
ence. They  are  committed  to  bettering 
the  economic  and  social  status  of 
themselves  or  their  children.  There  is 
no  future  for  them  in  Poland.  Their 
only  future  is  here. 

President  Reagan  supports  this  leg- 
islation. So  does  Attorney  Oeneral 
Meese. 

It  is  time  we  gave  these  refugees  a 
permanent  home.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 
introduced  by  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  pro- 
viding for  the  adjustment  of  status  of 
Polish  nationals  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  before  the  end  of  the 
period  of  martial  law  in  Poland. 

In  December  of  1981,  martial  law 
was  imposed  in  Poland  as  the  Solidari- 
ty labor  movement  was  outlawed 
under  present  Communist  govern- 
ment. From  that  time  imtil  July  of 
1984,  an  estimated  7.000  to  10,000 
poles  entered  the  United  States  under 
special  immigration  status  from  the 
Department  of  State.  Unfortiuiately, 
this  legal  status  was  due  to  be  revoked 
June  30,  until  a  decision  by  Attorney 
Oeneral  Edwin  Meese  III  extended  de- 
portation procedures  until  December 
31  of  this  year. 


This  action  has  had  the  effect  of  re- 
solving this  question  for  the  short 
term,  but  the  time  will  soon  come 
again  when  the  fate  of  these  people 
need  be  addressed.  What  is  of  critical 
importance  is  discussing  the  potential 
deportation  of  these  Poles  is  the  fate 
that  awaits  them  on  their  return  to 
Poland.  Because  many  were  Involved 
in  the  Solidarity  movement,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  think  they  will  be 
treated  harshly  if  forced  to  return  to 
Poland.  Legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
allowing  these  Poles  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  permanent  status.  This  bill, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor  and  strong 
supporter,  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  grant  permanent  resident 
status  to  all  poles  who  entered  the 
United  States  on  or  before  July  21. 
1984:  have  established  a  record  of 
entry  with  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service;  and  have  lived  in 
the  United  States  continuously  since 
that  time.  As  a  guiding  principle  the 
definitions  contained  in  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  will  apply  in 
the  administration  of  this  procedure. 

This  measiire  provides  the  Polish  na- 
tionals with  the  opportunity  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  which  they  have 
worked  so  hard  to  acquire.  By  gtuuan- 
teelng  these  people  permanent  resi- 
dent status  they  can  develop  their  own 
sense  of  identity  and  community  in 
America  and  further  their  pursuits 
and  interests.  As  no  good  can  possibly 
come  from  the  mass  deportation  of 
these  people,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  bill  their  full  support.* 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  DuimiBgRGgt): 
S.  1425.  A  blU  to  authorize  recon- 
struction of  public  building  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Worics. 

OOMSTBUCTIOir  OF  BTTtLDtMG  TO*  TBM 
KHVXaomCKIfTAI.  PROTSCnOIf  AGKIfCT 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today,  with  Senator 
Dttrenberger  legislation  to  authorize 
construction  of  a  new  Federal  building 
to  consolidate  the  Washington  offices 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  Oovemment-owned  quar- 
ters. The  bill  would  authorize  con- 
struction of  a  building  of  up  to 
1.400.000  occupiable  square  feet  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  at  present  is  located  in  three 
places,  but  the  majority  of  Its  person- 
nel is  housed  in  leased  space  at  401  M 
Street,  SW.  The  lease  on  this  space  ex- 
pires in  1992,  and  it  is  important  to 
begin  planning  now  if  the  Oovemment 
is  to  have  any  alternatives  to  simply 
renewing  the  lease  on  this  building. 


For  years,  the  Committee  on  Envl- 
roimient  and  Public  Works  has  advo- 
cated a  policy  of  Federal  construction 
and  ownership  rather  than  greater 
and  greater  reliance  on  leasing  to  meet 
the  Oovemment's  housing  needs. 
Study  after  study  has  shown  that  in 
the  long  run.  Federal  ownership  is 
cheaper. 

Beginning  in  1980,  the  Senate  passed 
public  buildings  reform  legislation. 
Among  other  things,  this  legislation 
would  establish  policies  on  Oovem- 
ment ownership  of  space.  Where  there 
is  a  demonstrated,  long-term  need- 
such  as  a  headquarters  for  a  perma- 
nent department  or  agency— the  com- 
mittee has  stated  that  it  believes  own- 
ership is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Oovemment. 

That  legislation  set  a  goal  to  house 
no  more  than  25  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al workforce  in  Oovemment-owned 
space.  Now— 8  years  later— roughly  50 
percent  of  employees  are  in  leased 
space,  indicating  no  Improvement  in 
the  ratio  of  Oovemment-owned  to 
leased  space  in  this  administration. 
Traditionally.  80  percent  of  the  Oov- 
emment's space  needs  have  been  met 
through  Federal  ownership. 

The  budget  figures  are  even  more 
descouraging.  In  1980,  OSA's  leasing 
budget  was  $555  million.  The  project- 
ed budget  for  fiscal  1988  is  $1.2  bUlion, 
and  according  to  GSA  projections,  it 
will  accelerate  at  an  even  faster  rate  in 
future  years. 

Mr.  President,  utilizing  OSA's  cur- 
rent estimates  of  construction  costs  in 
Washington,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  a  building  the  size  proposed  in 
this  legislation  would  cost  around  $164 
million,  plus  design  cost  and  site  acqui- 
sition costs— if  the  site  selected  is  not 
Oovemment  owned.  This  is  not  a 
small  expense,  but  compare  it  to  the 
cost  of  leasing.  Oiven  a  leasing  rate  of 
$30  per  square  foot,  a  30-year  lease  of 
the  building  would  cost  $1.3  billion. 

The  stark  difference  between  these 
two  figures  makes  the  point,  I  lielleve, 
that  the  Committee  on  Eiivironment 
and  Public  Works  has  tried  to  make 
for  years:  it  is  "penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish"  to  continue  to  rely  upon  leas- 
ing for  permanent  agencies  with 
stable,  identifiable,  longrun  require- 
ments. 

This  dependence  on  leasing  stems 
from  various  factors.  Too  often.  OSA 
has  been  forced  into  leasing  space  be- 
cause the  agency  has  failed  to  foresee 
future  space  needs  and  to  plan  ahead 
for  them.  Consequently,  as  each  new 
space  demand  has  surfaced,  the  only 
space  available  to  meet  the  damand 
has  been  in  leased  buildings. 

But  there  is  also  a  bias  in  favor  of 
leasing  that  is  built  into  the  budget,  to 
the  detriment  of  future  generations  of 
taxpayers  who  will  bear  the  higher 
coet  of  housing  Federal  office  employ- 
ees. 


For  example,  if  the  Oovemment  de- 
cides to  sign  a  30-year  lease  on  a  build- 
ing for  the  EPA.  nothing  need  be 
budgeted  until  the  facility  is  con- 
structed and  ready  for  occurpancy— 
several  years  from  now.  The  contrac- 
tual commitment  of  $1.3  billion  is  thus 
made  without  any  money  budgeted  or 
appropriated.  Then,  one-thirtieth,  or 
about  $42  million  must  be  budgeted 
every  year  for  30  years. 

In  contrast,  should  the  Oovemment 
decide  to  construct  a  Federal  building, 
$164  million  of  construction  cost  must 
be  budgeted  in  1  year.  Thus,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  short  term  budget- 
ary picture,  it  is  more  expedient  to 
lease,  leaving  it  to  future  administra- 
tions to  pay  a  greater  costs  over  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
biU  I  am  introducing  today  would  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  from  the 
Federal  Building  Fund  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  building  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  Agency,  created  in  1970,  has 
grown  rapidly  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  Oovemment.  In  the  inter- 
est of  economy,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  it  is  a  longstanding  policy  of 
the  authorizing  committee  that  the 
headquarters  of  permanent  agencies 
of  Government  should  be  housed  in 
Oovemment-owned  space. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  rest  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1425 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  from 
the  fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
210(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  49(Kg)).  fiinds  necessary  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  federally 
owned  building  to  house  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  which  shall  not  exceed 
1,400,<XH)  occupiable  square  feet  on  a  site  to 
be  determined  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  1426.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  encourage 
small  businesses  to  extend  retirement 
and  fringe  benefits  to  all  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SMALL  BUSnraSS  RETIRZlfKirT  AHS  BxnnT 
EXTEMSION  ACT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  decade,  small  businesses  have 
been  responsible  for  creating  the  larg- 
est share  of  the  new  Jobs  in  our  econo- 
my. For  example,  in  1985  the  number 
of  Jobs  in  the  national  economy  In- 
creased by  only  2.7  percent.  However, 
that  same  year  the  number  of  new 
Jobs  in  small  business-dominated  in- 


dustries rose  by  5.1  percent.  Large 
business-dominated  industries,  on  the 
other  hand,  experien<»d  a  paltry  0.7 
percent  increase.  This  amazing  record 
has  been  consistent  during  recession- 
ary times,  as  well  as  periods  of  expan- 
sion. The  future  is  clear  By  the  begin- 
ning of  the  21st  century,  more  and 
more  Americans  will  be  receiving  their 
paychecks  from  small  businesses. 

Along  side  of  these  impressive  statis- 
tics, however,  I  have  found  some  dis- 
turbing trends.  Namely,  even  though 
small  businesses  are  providing  Jobs  for 
a  growing  segment  of  the  labor  force, 
they  are  less  likely  to  provide  pension 
benefits  to  their  employees — consider- 
ably less.  For  instance,  approximately 
19  percent  of  workers  in  firms  with 
under  25  employees  work  for  employ- 
ers that  offer  pension  coverage,  as 
compared  to  86  percent  in  firms  with 
over  500  workers.  If  small  employers 
continue  to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  pension  coverage,  the  niunber 
of  employees  left  uncovered  will  grow. 
We  believe  Congress  should  take 
action. 

The  potential  effects  of  properly 
crafted  legislation  are  astoiuidlng.  If 
firms  with  fewer  than  100  employees 
offered  pension  coverage  as  often  as 
firms  with  100  to  500  employees, 
nearly  7  million  more  workers  would 
be  covered  by  a  pension  plan. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  I 
have  asked  a  number  of  groups  repre- 
senting small  business  to  survey  their 
members  to  discover  why  small  em- 
ployers are  not  providing  coverage  to 
their  employees.  The  two  most  reoc- 
curring  answers  I  received  were  that 
the  administrative  complexity  and  the 
administrative  cost  of  maintaining 
pension  plans  was  too  btirdensome. 
These  businesses  cited  the  ever  chang- 
ing laws,  redundant  rules  that  dis- 
criminate for  no  apparent  reason 
against  small  businesses,  and  over- 
abundant paper  work  as  examples.  Ad- 
ditionally, they  point  out  that  because 
administrative  costs  are  relatively 
fixes,  small  businesses  end  up  paying 
higher  administrative  costs  per  em- 
ployee. In  some  instances,  these  ad- 
ministrative costs  can  run  as  much  as 
twice  as  high  in  small  firms  as  com- 
pared to  larger  firms. 

In  consultation  with  many  members 
of  the  public,  we  have  drafted  the 
Small  Business  Retirement  and  Exten- 
sion Act.  Our  goals  were  twofold: 
First,  of  <x>urse,  to  encourage  pension 
coverage  of  small  business  employees; 
and  second,  to  give  smaU  employers  in- 
centive to  provide  larger  benefits  to 
employees  already  covered  by  pension 
plans. 

The  legislation  will  address  these 
goals  by  providing  an  administrative 
cost  credit  based  on  contributions  to 
the  average  worker  for  small  business- 
es rn'^<"tji.ining  qualified  pension  plan 
and  by  stripping  back  overreaching 
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and  redundant  regulation.  In  addition, 
the  legislation  will  request  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  simplify  the 
present  forms  filed  by  small  business- 
es. 

We  have  also  included  various  provi- 
sions in  the  legislation  to  help  facili- 
tate pension  coverage  for  the  em- 
ployes of  nonprofit  organizations.  The 
Tax  Reform  Act  made  various  changes 
to  this  area  in  haste  which  we  believe 
warrant  further  discussion. 

We  have  also  extended  the  effective 
dates  of  a  number  of  provisions  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  that  we  believe  re- 
quire closer  scrutiny.  In  the  Senate, 
we  anticipate  one,  maybe  two,  hear- 
ings will  be  held  to  receive  testimony 
from  the  public  on  the  merits  of  these 
provisions. 

Anally,  the  legislation  will  make  it 
possible  for  small  businesses,  which 
lack  either  the  physical  or  financial 
resources  to  maintain  an  on-premises 
cafeteria  for  their  employees,  to  none- 
theless subsidize  a  small  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  employee's  meal.  Present 
law  allows  large  business  the  ability  to 
subsidize  a  portion  of  employee  meals. 
Our  bUl  will  allow  all  businesses  equal 
access  to  this  important  benefit. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
ensure  the  retirement  security  of  all 
American  workers.  The  standard  of 
living  for  retirees  has  steadily  im- 
proved over  the  last  few  years,  and  a 
great  part  of  this  improvement  is  due 
to  the  private  pension  system.  In  order 
to  maintain  this  trend,  however.  Con- 
gress must  be  made  aware  of  changes 
in  the  workplace  and  be  ready  to  take 
the  needed  action  to  preserve  employ- 
ee retirement  security  In  the  future. 
The  Small  Business  Retirement  and 
Benefit  Extension  Act  will  go  a  long 
■^  way  toward  protecting  the  future  of 
our  Nation's  employees.* 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  1427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act  to  cancel  the  registration  of 
certain  cyclodienes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

URUSTBATIOII  OP  CKRTAHI  CTCLODmfB 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  measure  that 
will  protect  many  Americans  from 
harmful  chemicals  polluting  their 
homes.  These  chemicals  are  caUed  cy- 
clodienes and  they  are  used  as  pesti- 
cides for  termite  control  (termlticides). 
Specifically,  my  bill  would  require 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  cancel  the  registration  of  four  cy- 
clodienes—chlordane.  heptachlor,  diel- 
drin,  and  aldrin.  These  chemicals  are 
proven  to  be  hazardous  to  himian 
health,  yet  they  are  used  in  millions  of 
homes  annually  to  exterminate  ter- 
mites. Their  widespread  use  Is  particu- 
larly alarming  due  to  compelling  scien- 
tific evidence  that  each  of  these  terml- 


ticides presents  a  substantial  carcino- 
genic risk.  P\irthermore,  acute  and 
chronic  exposures  to  cyclodienes  have 
produced  headaches,  blurred  vision, 
di^dness,  involuntary  miiscle  move- 
ments, tremors  and  seizures.  There  is 
no  known  antidote  for  ailments  caused 
by  exposure  to  these  termite-control 
chemicals. 

According  to  EPA's  registration 
standards,  cyclodienes  account  for 
over  90  percent  of  all  termite  treat- 
ments performed— which  means  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  exposed  to 
them  annually.  A  recent  study  by  the 
sole  manufacturer  of  chlordane  and 
heptachlor,  showed  that  even  when 
homes  are  treated  according  to  label 
directions  by  professionals,  residues  of 
these  termlticides  contaminate  homes 
at  dangerously  high  levels.  So,  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  chemicals,  conscien- 
tious pest  control  applicators  with  the 
best  intentions  cannot  help  but  pol- 
lute the  homes  they  treat. 

The  EPA  has  already  recognized  the 
dangers  of  these  cyclodienes  by  ban- 
ning their  use  as  agricultural  pesti- 
cides. My  bill  would  require  that  the 
EIPA  take  further  action  and  mandate 
a  ban  on  these  cyclodienes  as  termlti- 
cides. 

Three  States— Minnesota,  New  York, 
and  Massachusetts— have  already 
banned  the  use  of  cyclodienes.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  move- 
ments in  other  States  that  propose  to 
ban  the  use  of  these  chemicals.  In 
short— cyclodienes  have  been  proven 
unsafe  and  it's  time  to  do  something 
about  their  use.  My  bill  is  simply  a 
commonsense  measure. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  am  person- 
ally acquainted  with  a  family  that  is 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  cyclo- 
dienes. Their  house  was  sprayed  for 
termites  with  cyclodienes  and,  after 
two  years  of  suffering  Ulness  caused 
by  the  chemicals,  this  family  was 
forced  to  move  out  of  their  home.  Be- 
sides the  health  care  costs  and  lost 
work  time  that  these  people  suffered, 
they  were  also  unable  to  sell  their 
home.  This  is  not  an  isolated  incident 
and  I  am  aware  that  many  more  Amer- 
icans either  are,  or  will  soon  be,  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  cyclodienes  if 
action  is  not  taken. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  hope  that 
each  of  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  measure  to  ban  the 
use  of  harmful  termlticides  luiown  as 
cyclodienes.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  STArroRS,  Mr.  Chafes, 
Mr.  DuKENBERGER.  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1429.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  data  col- 
lection   and    dissemination    regarding 
reduction  of  toxic  chemical  emissions 
across  all  media,  to  assist  States  in 
providing   information   and   technical 
assistance  about  waste  reduction,  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

HAZABSOUS  WASTE  RIDUCTION  ACT 

•  Bfr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Joined  by  Senators  Staf- 

rOKD,     ChATXE.     DUREIfBERGER,     BAUCVS. 

Mitchell,  and  Dodd.  in  introducing 
the  Hazardous  Waste  Reduction  Act. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  from  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  Senator  Dodd  for  Joining  in 
this  legislation.  And  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  Congressman  Wolfe  and 
Congresswoman  Schneider,  who  are 
introducing  this  measure  in  the  Hovise 
of  Representatives  today.  Congress- 
man WoLPE  and  Congresswoman 
Schneiskr  have  shown  a  vigorous  com- 
mitment to  this  effort,  and  I  commend 
them. 

This  bUl  responds  to  a  crisis.  We  are 
producing  more  hazardous  waste  than 
we  can  handle,  and  more  than  we  need 
to. 

We  can  do  much  more  in  this  coun- 
try to  address  this.  We  can  find  ways 
in  the  factory  to  cut  down  or  eliminate 
the  creation  of  hazardous  waste. 

New  Jersey  produces  over  9.1  million 
tons  of  waste  annually.  The  Nation  an- 
nually produces  about  250  million  tons 
of  sold  hazardous  wastes  alone. 

Tet  this  country  lacks  a  full  commit- 
ment to  waste  reduction.  Less  than 
$400,000  of  the  President's  1988  EPA 
budget  proposal  is  for  true  waste  re- 
duction activities. 

The  United  States  may  be  ignoring 
waste  reduction,  but  other  countries 
do  not.  In  Europe,  governments  have 
taken  the  lead.  They're  investing.  And 
they  will  reap  the  rewards:  less  waste. 

Some  States  and  some  companies 
are  moving  forward.  But  as  the  1988 
proposed  EPA  budget  shows,  we  need 
to  do  more. 

We  need  to  provide  Information  and 
incentives,  so  companies  use  waste  re- 
duction technologies.  We  need  to  give 
technical  help  in  the  factories.  Infor- 
mation in  itself  is  a  strong  incentive. 

Companies  that  invest  in  waste  re- 
duction are  investing  in  more  efficient, 
more  cost-effective  manufacturing 
processes.  For  example,  installing  con- 
densers in  or  near  operations  produc- 
ing toxic  vapors  can  achieve  two  re- 
sults. It  can  reduce  toxic  air  emissions. 
And  it  can  turn  the  vapors  back  into 
reusable  liquids. 

Waste  reduction  can  protect  the  en- 
vironment and  cut  manufacturing 
costs.  It  can  also  cut  another  signifi- 
cant cost.  That  of  managing,  treating, 
or  disposing  of  wastes. 

In  fact,  a  recent  study  found  that  in 
about  75  percent  of  the  cases,  waste 
reduction  measures  paid  for  them- 
selves in  less  than  2  years.  This  indi- 
cates that  a  reason  many  businesses 
may  not  be  doing  more  to  reduce 
wastes  is  lack  of  information,  and 
technical    know-how.    This    bill    will 


change  that.  It  will  move  us  forward 
toward  waste  reduction  in  many  ways. 
First,  the  biU  responds  to  one  of  our 
highest  priority  waste  reduction  needs: 
technical  assistance.  The  biU  requires 
matching  grants  to  States  for  State 
waste  reduction  programs.  To  be  eligi- 
ble these  programs  must  be  aimed  at 
providing  technical  assistance  to  busi- 
nesses seeking  to  implement  waste  re- 
duction techniques.  The  grants  will 
also  foster  research  and  development 
for  waste  reduction  techniques. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  EPA  to  es- 
tablish a  reduction  and  recycling  clear- 
inghouse. This  clearinghouse  is  for  the 
collection  of  information  from  States 
receiving  grants  under  this  bill.  Its 
purpose  is  to  foster  technology  trans- 
fer. States  wiU  have  access  to  the 
clearinghouse  data  base.  Clearing- 
house information  must  also  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  establishing 
in  EPA  a  new  office  of  waste  reduc- 
tion. The  office  is  charged  with  carry- 
ing out  the  programs  of  the  bill.  It  is  a 
multimedia  office,  as  opposed  to  spe- 
cializing in  a  single  environmental 
area. 

Fourth,  it  requires  the  documenta- 
tion and  reporting  to  EPA  on  indica- 
tors of  waste  reduction.  Each  facility 
required  to  file  an  emissions  inventory 
under  the  Community  Right  to  Know 
Program  I  sponsored  in  Superfund, 
must  include  in  such  filings  a  waste  re- 
duction and  recycling  report.  The 
report  is  subject  to  the  same  trade 
secret  protections  provided  in  the 
right-to-know  provisions. 

The  reporting  requirements  laid  out 
in  this  bill  are  an  attempt  to  get  at  the 
factors  useful  for  understanding  our 
waste  reduction  opportunities  and  ac- 
tivities. As  we  proceed  through  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  I  look  forward  to  so- 
liciting additional  views  on  what 
should  be  reported.  The  key  is  to  tie 
any  reporting  requirements  to  our 
waste  reduction  goals,  without  creat- 
ing any  unnecessary  burdens.  That  is 
what  we  must  strive  for  in  our  final 
legislation. 

Fifth,  the  bill  requires  EPA  to  col- 
lect and  analyze  the  reported  informa- 
tion. A  data  base  must  be  set  up  for 
the  information  from  this  bill,  and 
other  related  laws.  The  data  base  must 
include  information  on  current  indus- 
try disposal,  treatment,  recycling,  and 
reduction  practices. 

Sixth,  the  bill  requires  EPA  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  information 
collected  through  this  bill.  The  first 
report  is  due  3  years  after  enactment. 
The  reports  then  must  be  done  annu- 
ally. 

Seventh,  the  bUl  provides  for  au- 
thorizations to  fund  the  measure.  As 
with  other  parts  of  the  bill.  I  expect 
that  hearings  will  yield  additional 
thoughts  on  the  appropriate  funding 
levels. 


These  provisions  will  promote  waste 
reduction  throughout  the  country. 
They  will  help  business  understand 
the  value  of  waste  reduction  tech- 
niques, and  how  to  implement  them. 
They  will  foster  the  development  of 
new  waste  reduction  technology. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  on  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  Congressman  Wolfe  and  Con- 
gresswoman Schneider  to  push  this 
initiative  forward.  Today's  introduc- 
tion is  a  solid  start  on  the  road  to 
waste  reduction.  I  look  forward  to  par- 
ticipating in  hearings  on  the  bill,  and 
to  the  opportunity  to  solicit  views 
from  industry,  the  environmental  com- 
munity, the  Federal  Grovemment,  the 
States,  technical  experts,  and  others 
on  ways  to  perfect  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1429 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    SHORT   TITLE    AND   TABLE   OF   CON- 
TENTS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hazardous 
Waste  Reduction  Act.". 
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SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  PiHDiHOS.— The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  There  are  significant  opportunities  for 
industry  to  make  economically  efficient  in- 
vestments in  hazardous  waste  reduction  at 
the  source,  through  changes  in  production, 
operation,  and  raw  materials  use.  These 
changes  may  offer  significant  savings 
through  reduced  raw  material  and  waste 
management  costs.  They  are  also  likely  to 
improve  worker  health  and  safety. 

(2)  These  opportunities  for  hazardous 
waste  reduction  are  not  realized  because, 
(A)  existing  regulations,  and  the  industrial 
resources  they  require  for  compliance,  focus 
on  treatment  and  disposal,  rather  than  re- 
ducing hazardous  waste  at  its  source;  (B)  ex- 
istipg  regulations  do  not  emphasize  multi- 
media management  of  waste:  and  (C)  small 
businesses  may  need  capital  and  businesses 
of  all  sizes  may  need  technical  assistance  for 
hazardous  waste  reduction. 

(3)  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  potential  for 
hazardous  waste  reduction  usliig  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's  current  data 
base  because  the  existing  regulatory  empha- 
sis is  on  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  iso- 
lated waste  streams.  The  agency  has  limited 
information  about  waste  reduction  prac- 
tices, due  to  defecte  in  the  data  it  has  col- 


lected. Waste  miT.imt«»ti««<  itvutUot  re- 
quirements are  limited  to  waste  regulated 
under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  and  will 
offer  no  sjwtematlc  infonuation  about  mul- 
timedia waste  reduction  prmcticeB. 

(4)  In  general,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  not  collected  or  stored  its 
information  about  the  management  or  re- 
lease of  toxic  chemicals  into  the  environ- 
ment in  a  manner  that  is  suitable  for  useful 
analysis. 

(5)  The  Environmental  Protection  Astatey 
can  help  promote  waste  reduction  by  dis- 
seminating information  about  waste  reduc- 
tion techniques  to  a  range  of  Industrlea, 
both  large  and  small. 

(6)  Many  businesses  may  also  require 
onsite  technical  assistance,  which  can  best 
be  provided  through  matching  grants  to  In- 
novative State  programs. 

(7)  The  generation  of  hazardous  waste 
should  be  reduced  or  eliminated  at  its 
source  as  expeditiously  as  possible  wherever 
feasible,  and  waste  that  is  generated  should 
be  recycled  in  an  environmentally  safe 
manner  whenever  feasible. 

(8)  Where  it  is  not  feasible  to  reduce  or  re- 
cycle hazardous  waste,  the  waste  should  be 
treated  in  an  environmentally  safe  manner 
to  minimize  the  present  and  future  threat 
to  health  and  the  enviroiunent.  and  land 
disposal  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort 
and  should  be  conducted  in  an  environmen- 
tally safe  manner  to  minimize  the  present 
and  future  threat  to  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

(b>  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  make  adjustments  in  ciurent  Envi- 
ronmental I»rotection  Agency  information 
repKJrting  requirements  to  aUow  more  accu- 
rate measurement  of  toxic  chemical  waste 
reduction  opportunities  across  all  media. 

(2)  To  assess  the  incentives  and  disincen- 
tives to  hazardous  waste  reduction  provided 
by  current  Federal  regulations. 

(3)  To  require  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  establish  an  office  to  coordinate 
and  consolidate  current  data  collection  pro- 
grams relating  to  toxic  chemical  releases 
across  all  media. 

(4)  To  establish  and  maintain  a  clearing- 
house for  the  dissemination  of  information 
about  hazardous  waste  reduction  opportuni- 
ties. 

(5)  To  administer  a  small  program  of  Fed- 
eral matching  granU  to  help  States  provide 
information  and  technical  assistance  about 
waste  reduction. 

SEC  1.  MULTI-MEDIA  WASTE  REDUCTION  PLAN& 

(a)  Reporting  RiQuiREifEirrs.— Each 
owner  or  operator  of  a  facility  required  to 
file  an  annual  toxic  chemical  release  form 
under  section  313  If  the  Superfund  Amend- 
ments and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986  for 
any  toxic  chemical  shall  Include  in  each 
such  annual  filing  a  toxic  chemical  waste  re- 
duction and  recycling  report  for  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year.  The  report  shall  cover 
each  toxic  chemical  on  the  list  described  in 
section  313(c)  of  that  Act. 

(b)  Item  Ikcluded  ni  Report.— The  toxic 
chemical  waste  reduction  and  recycling 
report  required  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
set  forth  each  of  the  following  on  a  facUlty- 
by-facillty  basis: 

(1)  The  total  volume  of  each  toxic  chemi- 
cal that,  during  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  report  is  filed,  was  (A)  released  from  the 
facility,  (B)  removed  from  the  facility  for 
treatment  storage,  or  disposal  under  subtitle 
C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  (C)  sub- 
jected to  waste  treatment  at  the  facility,  (D) 
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recrcled  or  reused  at  the  fmeOlty.  or  (E) 
trancferred  to  anotber  facUlty  for  recycllns 
or  reuw.  For  each  aettnty  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  this  paragiapb.  the  total 
volume  of  each  tozlc  chemical  shall  be 
■tated  aeparately  In  the  rep<wt. 

(3)  The  toxic  chemical  waate  reduction 
practloea  for  each  toxic  chemical  waate  uaed 
by  such  person  durtnc  the  calendar  year  in- 
Tolyed  at  each  facility  for  which  a  report  Is 
fOed. 

(>)  The  level  of  waate  reduction  for  each 
toxic  chemical  waate  actually  achieved  at 
each  facility  during  the  calendar  year  in 
queatlon  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
year.  For  the  first  year  of  reportlnc,  com- 
parison with  the  previous  year  is  required 
only  to  the  extent  such  Information  Is  avail- 
able. 

(4)  The  level  of  waste  reduction  for  each 
toxic  chemical  waste  expected  to  be 
achieved  at  each  facility  during  the  coming 
ralendar  year  and  the  coming  three  calen- 
dar yemn  in  comparison  to  the  current  cal- 
endar year. 

(5)  The  level  of  recycling  and  reuse  (at  the 
faculty  or  elsewhere)  for  each  toxic  chemi- 
cal waste  expected  to  be  achieved  at  each  fa- 
cility during  the  coming  calendar  year  and 
the  '^mh'y  three  calendar  years  in  compari- 
son to  the  current  calendar  year. 

(8)  The  level  of  recycling  and  reuse  (at  the 
facility  or  elsewhere)  for  each  toxic  chemi- 
cal waate  actually  achieved  at  each  faculty 
during  the  calendar  year  In  question  in  com- 
parison with  the  previous  year.  For  the  first 
year  of  reporting,  comparison  with  the  pre- 
vious year  is  required  only  to  the  extent 
such  Infomuitlon  is  available. 
The  waste  reduction  report  shall  be  com- 
bined with  the  report  required  under  sec- 
tion 313  of  the  Superfimd  Amendments  and 
Reauthorization  Act  of  19M.  The  Adminis- 
trator shaU  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  duplicate  reporting  and  re- 
dimdancy  under  such  section  313.  this  sec- 
tion, and  secUon  3002(aX6)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  and  the  report  shall  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  this  subsection  as 
well  as  the  requirements  of  those  provisions. 
Any  person  filing  a  waste  reduction  report 
under  this  section  for  any  year  may  include 
with  the  report  additional  information  re- 
garding waste  reduction  in  earlier  years. 

(c)  Sracmc  RBQimxMKirrs  RaoAasniG 
Wastx  RDUcnoM  PxAcncis.— The  toxic 
chemical  waste  reduction  practices  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
reputed  in  accordance  with  the  following 
categories  unless  the  Administrator  finds 
other  categoriea  to  be  more  appropriate: 

(1)  Equipment,  technology,  process,  or 
procedure  modifications. 

(3)  Reformation  or  redesign  of  products. 
(»  Substitution  of  raw  materials. 

(4)  Improvement  In  management,  train- 
ing. Inventory  control,  materials  hanrtUng, 
w  other  general  operational  phases  of  In- 
dustrial facOitlea. 

The  Administrator  may  require  more  de- 
tailed reporting  of  waste  reduction  practices 
where  appropriate.  iTwin/Wm  information 
generally  deacrlMng  the  specific  waste  re- 
ductlan  techniques  employed,  inf  ormatl<H) 
on  the  length  of  time  a  waste  reduction 
practice  lias  been  at  will  be  employed,  the 
estimated  amounts  of  toxic  chemical  waste 
that  are  reduced  throutfi  the  use  of  any 
waste  reduction  practice  and  the  relative 
costs  and  benefits  of  any  such  practice. 

(d)  PaoBDCTioa  Imxx.— Together  with 
each  report  filed  under  this  seetloo.  the 
perscm  flUng  the  report  shall  provide  for 
each  toxic  chemical  waate  an  index  of  the 


product  or  products  the  manufacture  of 
which  generated  such  waste.  The  Index 
shall  be  deaigned  to  compare  the  output  of 
such  products  in  the  reporting  year  with 
their  output  In  an  earlier  baseline  year  to  be 
determined  by  the  agency.  Where  feasible 
the  index  should  be  developed  on  a  product 
specif Ic  basis. 

(e)  EvALUATiOH  TscHHiQTTXs.— Together 
with  each  report  filed  under  this  section, 
the  person  fUlng  the  report  shall  indicate 
which,  if  any,  of  a  Ust  of  techniques  were 
used  to  identify  waste  reduction  opportuni- 
ties. Techniques  listed  should  Include  but 
are  not  limited  to  employee  recommenda- 
tions, external  and  internal  audits,  partici- 
pative team  management,  and  mass  balance 
audits.  Each  type  of  reduction  listed  under 
subsection  (c)  should  be  associated  with  the 
technique  of  multiples  of  techniques  used  to 
identify  the  waste  reduction  technique. 

(f)  Tkadc  SacKXTS.— The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 322  of  the  Superfund  Amendments  and 
Reauthorization  Act  of  19M  relating  to 
trade  secret  protection  shall  apply  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  this  section  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  the  reports  required 
under  section  313  of  that  Act. 

(f)  Othbk  IirvKSTiCATioNS.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  apply  to  any  person  not 
required  to  submit  a  toxic  chemical  release 
form  luider  section  313  of  the  Superfund 
Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1986,  except  that  the  Administrator  may 
conduct  investigations,  including  sampling, 
of  persons  generating  toxic  chemical  waste 
to  determine  the  general  magnitude  of 
waste  generated. 

SBC  4.  INFORMATION  C»LLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 
AT  EPA. 

(a)  CxHTRAL  RccxivTHo  Paciuty.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  establish  a  central  receiv- 
ing faculty  at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  be  uaed  for  the  storage  and  re- 
trieval of  information  obtained  from  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Agency  relating 
to  waste  management. 

(b)  CoLUCcnoif  or  IirroBMATioii.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  develop  an  inventory  of 
Federal  reporting  and  Information  gather- 
ing systems  relating  to  the  generation,  man- 
agement, environmental  presence  and  ef- 
fects of  hazardous  wastes.  The  Administra- 
tor is  authorized  to  Investigate  methods  of 
coordinating  and  streamlining  data  coUec- 
tion  requirements  under  existing  environ- 
mental statutes.  The  Administrator  shaU 
consider  developing  common  nomenclature, 
consistent  reporting  formats,  and  compati- 
ble data  storage  and  retrieval  systems  to  fa- 
cilitate linkage  between  systems.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  convene  a  panel  of  experts 
compromised  of  representatives  from  indus- 
try, the  States,  technical  experts,  and  pubUc 
Interest  groups  to  provide  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  regarding  the  means  by  which  the 
coUection  of  such  data  may  be  simplified 
and  how  the  quality  of  the  information  may 
be  improved. 

(c)  EirvntoHMKirrAL  Paoncnoii  Pa*c- 
TTcxs.— The  Information  made  available 
through  this  Act,  section  313  of  the  Super- 
fund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act 
of  19M,  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  and 
other  envlronmentai  statutes  where  appro- 
priate, shall  be  compUed  Into  a  data  t>ase. 
The  data  base  shaU  Include  information  as- 
sessing current  industry  practices  of  each  of 
the  following: 

(1)  Waste  disposal  practices. 

(2)  Waste  treatment  practices. 

(3)  Waste  recycling  practices. 

(4)  Watte  reduction  practices. 


The  data  base  shaU  be  organized  for  retriev- 
al on  an  industry-by-industry  basis  accord- 
ing to  Standard  Industrial  Classifications 
(SIC  Code)  and  on  a  waste  stream  basis. 

SBC     t.     WASrn     REDUCnON     AND     RCCTCUNC 
CX.KAUNGHOU8K. 

The  Administrator  shaU  establish  a  Waste 
Reduction  and  Recycling  Clearinghouse 
Program.  The  program  sluUl  Include  a  com- 
puter data  base  which  contains  Information 
on  management,  technical,  and  operational 
approaches  to  waste  reduction  and  recy- 
cling. The  Administrator  stiaU  use  the 
Clearinghouse  to  coUect  and  compUe  Infor- 
mation reported  by  States  receiving  grants 
under  section  6.  The  Clearinghouse  shall 
serve  as  a  center  for  waste  reduction  tech- 
nology transfer.  The  Administrator  shall 
use  the  (Clearinghouse  to  mount  active  out- 
reach and  education  programs  to  further 
the  development  and  adoption  of  waste  re- 
duction technologies.  The  computer  data 
base  in  the  Clearinghouse  shaU  Include  data 
on  the  operation  and  success  of  State  waste 
reduction  and  recycling  programs.  The  data 
base  shall  permit  entry  and  retrieval  of  in- 
formation by  States.  Under  the  CHearing- 
house  Program  the  Administrator  shaU  also 
publish  and  otherwise  make  available  to  the 
public  information  on  waste  reduction  and 
recycling. 

SEC  «.  GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  STATE  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS. 

To  demonstrate  the  importance  of  multi- 
media waste  reduction  the  Administrator 
ShaU  make  matching  grants  to  States  to 
Invest  in  innovative  waste  reduction  pro- 
grams. As  a  condition  for  maldng  grants,  the 
Administrator  shaU  establish  a  method  for 
measuring  the  frequency  with  which  techni- 
cal assistance  through  the  State  is  imple- 
mented, and  the  results  achieved.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  select  the  State  programs 
eligible  for  funding.  In  making  his  selection 
the  Administrator  shaU  consider  whether 
the  proposed  State  program  would  include 
each  of  the  foUowlng: 

(1)  Making  specific  technical  assistance 
avaUable  to  businesses  seeking  information 
about  waste  reduction  and  recycling  oppor- 
tunities. Such  assistance  may  be  provided 
through  technical  information  centers  es- 
tablished within  a  State  agency,  at  universi- 
ties or  other  nonprofit  centers  in  coopera- 
tion with  major  trade  associations. 

(2)  Targeting  assistance  to  businesses  for 
whom  lack  of  information  and  capital  are 
serious  impediments  to  waste  reduction. 

(3)  Providing  funding  for  experts  to  pro- 
vide onsite  technical  advice,  including  mass 
balance  audits,  to  indtistrles  seeking  assist- 
ance. 

(4)  Providing  training  in  waste  reduction 
techniques,  such  as  through  local  engineer- 
ing schools. 

(5)  Making  grants  to  any  organizations  for 
researeh  and  development  and  pUot  tests 
and  demonstration  projects  if  such  an  in- 
vestment was  designed  to  obtain  new  waste 
reduction  technology,  or  new  appUcations  of 
existing  technology.  Any  such  grants 
funded  from  sums  made  avaUable  to  the 
State  under  this  section  shaU  be  made  only 
for  technologies  which  are  cost-effective, 
and  where  the  results  of  the  research,  devel- 
opment, and  tests  are  broadly  appUcable  to 
industry  segments  or  generic  types  of  proc- 
ess wastes  of  materials. 

(6)  Requiring  that  any  waste  reduction 
techniques  designed  or  implemented  with 
Federal  assistance  be  docimiented  and  eval- 
uated for  effectiveness  and  whether  such  re- 
BUlta  be  reported  to  the  Administrator. 


SEC  7.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  Administrator  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  regard- 
ing the  waste  reduction  information  gath- 
ered pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  first  report 
would  be  due  3  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  report  shaU  include  each  of 
the  foUowlng: 

(DA  profUe  of  current  levels  of  waste  re- 
duction on  an  industry-by-industry  basis  as 
the  information  becomes  avaUable  under 
section  S(bKl). 

(2)  Identification  of  regulations  that  may 
Inhibit  waste  reduction  and  of  opportunities 
within  existing  regulatory  programs  to  pro- 
mote and  assist  waste  reduction. 

(3)  Identification  of  priority  industries 
and  poUutants  that  require  assistance  in 
multi-media  waste  reduction. 

(4)  Identification  of  opportimities  and  de- 
velopment of  priorities  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  waste  reduction  methods  and 
techniques. 

(5)  Recommendations  as  to  Incentives 
needed  to  encourage  investment  and  re- 
search and  development  in  waste  reduction. 
Before  submission  to  Congress,  a  draft 
report  ShaU  be  avaUable  for  a  reasonable 
period  for  public  comment.  The  report  shaU 
respond  to  public  comments  submitted 
during  the  comment  period. 

BBC  8.  OFFICE  OF  WASTE  REDUCTION. 

(a)  EsTABLisHMXKT.— There  is  established 
in  the  Envlronmentai  Protection  Agency  an 
independent  Office  of  Waste  Reduction 
which  shaU  be  multimedia  In  focus  and  be 
headed  by  a  Director,  who  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Administrator. 

(b)  FuNcnoiis.— The  Administrator  shaU 
delegate  to  the  Director  the  authority  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Di- 
rector ShaU  carry  out  the  foUowlng  func- 
tions: 

(1)  CoUection  of  waste  reduction  plans 
and  information  from  other  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  offices  in  a  coordinated 
industry-by-lndustry  sequence,  as  deter- 
mined by  SIC  codes.  The  Director  shaU 
begin  his  analysis  with  those  SIC  codes 
identified  with  the  highest  volumes  of  toxic 
chemical  waste.  The  Director  shaU  complete 
the  analysis  for  not  less  than  3  SIC  codes 
within  3  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Administration  of  the  clearinghouse 
referred  to  In  section  5. 

(3)  Administration  of  the  program  of 
waste  reduction  grants  to  States  imder  sec- 
tion 6. 

(4)  Reporting  to  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration under  section  7. 

(5)  Reviewing  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  deter- 
mine their  effect  on  waste  reduction  and  ad- 
vising the  Administrator  of  such  effect  prior 
to  final  promulgation. 

(6)  EsUbllshlng  a  senior  level  liaison 
group  with  industry  to  provide  guidance  to 
the  Office  of  Waste  Reduction,  to  provide 
outreach  to  the  industrial  community,  and 
to  provide  a  liaison  group  for  the  education- 
al community  to  promote  the  introduction 
of  waste  reduction  principles  into  engineer- 
ing and  management  curricula. 

(6)  Working  directly  with  the  Office  of 
Federal  Activities  to  promote  waste  reduc- 
tion practices  in  other  Federal  agencies  and 
programs. 

(7)  (Tarrying  out  aU  other  functions  of  the 
Arimlnlirt.ra.tor  under  this  Act. 

(c)  ADDrnoHAL  Rbpohsibiijtixs.— Addi- 
tional responsibilities  of  the  Director  shaU 
Include  improving  the  ability  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  evaluate 


multi-media    waste    management    practices - 
and  the  potential  for  waste  reduction  by 
each  of  the  foUowlng  means: 

(i)  Refining  the  methodology  for  data  col- 
lection, with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory 
panel. 

(2)  Maintaining  a  storage  and  retrieval  ca- 
pacity for  information  coUected  under  exist- 
ing programs. 

(3)  Developing  a  model  waste  reduction 
impact  statement  for  use  In  assessing  the 
Impact  of  environmental  regulations  by  in- 
dividual program  offices. 

SBC  •.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Administrator  $8,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  after  enactment  of  this  Act  for  func- 
tions carried  out  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Waste  Reduction  (other  than 
State  grants)  and  $10,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  after  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the 
State  grant  program. 

SBC  I«.  DEFINTIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(2)  The  term  "agency"  means  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

(3)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Waste  Reduction. 

(4)  The  term  "toxic  chemical"  means  any 
toxic  chemical  on  the  list  described  in  sec- 
tion 313(c)  of  the  Superfund  Amendments 
and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986. 

(5)  The  term  "release"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  by  section  329(8)  of  the 
Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act  of  1986. 

(6KA)  The  term  "waste  reduction"  means 
any  practice  (such  as  equipment  or  technol- 
ogy modifications,  process  or  procedure 
modifications,  reformulation  or  redesign  of 
products,  substitution  of  raw  materials.  Im- 
provement management,  training,  or  inven- 
tory control)  which  reduces  the  volume  of 
substances  released  from  the  faculty  or  en- 
tering the  waste  stream  and  reduces  the 
hazards  to  pubUc  health  and  the  environ- 
ment associated  with  those  sulsstances.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  a  substance  shaU 
be  considered  as  entering  the  waste  stream 
when  it  becomes  subject  to  subtitle  C  of  the 
SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act  or  when  It  is  re- 
moved for  recycling  at  another  location. 

"(B)  The  term  "waste  reduction"  does  not 
include  any  practice  which  alters  the  physi- 
cal, chemical,  or  biological  characteristics  or 
the  volume  of  a  substance  through  a  process 
or  activity  separate  from  the  production  of 
a  product  or  the  providing  of  a  service. 

(7)  The  term  "multimedia"  means  air, 
water,  and  land  environmental  media  Into 
which  waste  is  emitted,  released,  discharged, 
or  displaced.* 

•  Mr.  DODD.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Senator  Lautenberg  and  others  in  in- 
troducing the  Hazardous  Waste  Re- 
duction Act  of  1987. 

Our  Nation  Is  heading  toward  a  haz- 
ardous waste  crisis  in  which  we  will 
not  have  adequate  capacity  to  treat  or 
dispose  in  an  environmentally  safe 
manner  all  of  the  hazardous  waste  we 
are  generating.  The  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  represents  a  major 
Federal  initiative  aimed  at  stimulating 
waste  reduction  activities  at  the  thou- 
sanijs  of  plants  generating  hazardous 
wastes  across  the  (X)untry. 

Hazardous  wastes  are  posing  a  tre- 
mendous threat  to  our  environment. 


the  public  health,  and  the  eooncHny. 
The  Office  of  Technology  AoeiBneiit 
has  estimated  that  we  produx«  annual- 
ly over  250  million  tons  of  hanutlous 
waste— one  ton  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  cliUd  in  the  Nation.  We  spend  ap- 
proximately $70  billion  each  year 
managing  that  waste;  two-thirds  of 
that  price  tag  is  paid  by  Industry.  For 
the  enviroimient.  the  public  health, 
and  U.S.  industrial  competitiveness,  a 
new  approach  to  the  hazardous  waste 
crisis  is  Imperative. 

Recent  reports  by  the  Environment 
Protection  Agency,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  and  others,  as  well 
as  the  experience  of  several  farsighted 
industry  managers,  have  shown  that 
waste  reduction— the  actual  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  wastes  created 
during  the  manufacturing  process— is 
the  best  way  to  keep  toxics  out  of 
every  facet  of  the  environment.  Waste 
reduction  also  saves  companies  money 
in  raw  materials,  waste  management, 
and  liability  costs.  The  same  studies 
indicate  that  U.S.  Industries  have  a 
tremendous,  untapped  potential  for  re- 
ducing wastes. 

Currently,  the  potential  for  waste 
reduction  is  not  being  realized  liecause 
existing  regulations  focus  on  treat- 
ment and  disposal  of  wastes,  and  Oov- 
emment  and  the  business  community 
lack  information  about  commercially 
viable  waste  reduction  opportimities. 

In  order  to  realize  the  vast  potential 
for  waste  reduction,  we  must  develop  a 
program  of  technology  transfer  and 
technical  assistance  which  will  spread 
the  word  to  business  that  waste  reduc- 
tion can  be  fast,  simple,  and  c»st-effe<j- 
tive.  Several  States  already  have  devel- 
oped iiuiovative  assistance  programs 
which  have  successfully  guided  busi- 
nesses through  equipment  modifica- 
tions, raw  material  substitutions  and 
other  plant  modifications  that  lead  to 
waste  reduction  and  improved  plant 
efficiency. 

Our  waste  reduction  legislation 
would  address  the  enviromnental  and 
economic  ravages  of  toxic  wastes  in 
our  society  by  directing  industry 
toward  promising  new  approaches  for 
reducing  waste  at  the  source.  The  bill 
requires  EPA  to: 

Define  waste  reduction  practices  as 
those  which  prevent  the  generation, 
emission,  or  discharge  of  hazardous 
wastes  at  their  sources: 

Coordinate  and  improve  the  collec- 
tion of  Information  about  waste  reduc- 
tion practices  under  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
[RCRA]  and  section  313  of  the  Super- 
fund  Amendments  and  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act  tSARA]; 

Establish,  maintain  and  analyze  a 
national  data  base  of  information 
about  waste  reduction  practices  and 
opportimities  for  specific  indtistrles; 

Establish  a  national  clearinghouse 
on  waste  reduction  and  recycling  tech- 
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nlques  which  will  serve  u  a  center  for 
waste  reduction  technology  transfer 

ICake  matiThlng  grants  to  States  for 
technical  assistance  to  businesses  seek- 
ing informatl<m  about  waste  reduction 
oi^wrtunlties: 

Bitahllsh  an  Office  of  Waste  Reduc- 
tion to  carry  out  the  functions  listed 
above,  and  to  review  for  the  adminis- 
trator the  impact  of  any  proposed  en- 
vlraimental  regulations  on  waste  re- 
duction: and 

Report  to  Congress  on  progress 
toward  achieving  industrial  waste  re- 
duction, on  regulations  that  may  in- 
hibit waste  reduction,  and  on  priority 
pollutants  and  industries  that  could 
benefit  from  comprehensive  waste  re- 
duction strategies. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $10  million  per  year  for  State 
grants  and  $8  million  per  year  for  all 
other  functions  carried  out  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Waste  Reduc- 
tion. 

The  independent  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  estimates  that  a  Fed- 
eral waste-reduction  program  would 
pay  for  itself  in  less  than  a  year,  based 
siinply  on  the  increased  tax  base  it 
would  create. 

Reducing  hazardous  waste  at  the 
source  is  the  best  way  to  solve  the  Na- 
tion's hazardous  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems. The  Hazardous  Waste  Reduction 
Act  of  1987  recognizes  the  importance 
of  waste  reduction  at  the  source  and 
focuses  on  the  need  for  a  nonregula- 
tory  program  which  provides  informa- 
tion, technical  assistance,  and  funding 
for  State  programs.  It  is  an  initiative 
which  should  help  this  Nation  im- 
prove protection  of  the  environment 
and  public  health  while  supporting 
economic  development. 


By  Mr.   CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self, Bfr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Leaht. 
Mr.  Uvum,  BCr.  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Staitobd): 
S.  1430.  A  bill  to  impose  a  moratori- 
um on  prepayments  under  section  515 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  by  unani- 
mous   consent,    read    the    first    and 
second  times  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

BBCnOIl  lis  PaSTATIIKIITS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today,  along 
with  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Evaks.  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Stafporo,  and  Mr.  Lbaht, 
legislation  extending  the  moratoriiun 
on  section  515  prepayments  through 
January  1, 1988. 

The  current  moratorium,  enacted  by 
the  Congress  last  October,  is  due  to 
expire  on  Jime  30.  1987.  If  the  morato- 
rium were  not  extended,  some  166,000 
units  of  low-income  housing  could  be 
lost  through  prepayment  and  massive 
tenant  dlaplacement  might  occur. 

Although  the  Supplonoital  Appro- 
priations Act  would  extend  the  mora- 
torium through  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  it  Is  almost  certain  that  the  sup- 


plemental will  not  pass  the  Congress 
before  June  30.  The  Senate  and  the 
House,  therefore,  urgently  need  to 
pass  this  legislation  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  receive  and  sign  it  by  the 
June  30  deadline. 

The  Section  515  Program  was  estab- 
lished to  stimulate  low-income  housing 
development  in  rural  areas  by  lower- 
ing the  cost  of  mortgages.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  owners  holding  mortgages 
entered  into  before  December  21. 1979. 
are  allowed  to  prepay  at  any  time.  Pre- 
payment of  the  underlying  mortgage 
releases  the  owner  from  all  regulatory 
restraints  on  the  property's  use. 

As  Senator  from  California,  I  know 
firsthand  about  the  real  displacement 
that  occurs  when  mortgages  on  feder- 
ally assisted  projects  are  prepaid. 
From  1984  to  1986.  the  prepayment  of 
35  loans  under  the  Section  515  Pro- 
gram affected  some  1.150  units  in  my 
SUte. 

A  study  by  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment found  that  when  loan  pre- 
payment occurred,  tenants  usually 
were  hit  by  substantial  rent  increases. 
Some  tenants  tried  to  pay  the  in- 
creased rents  and  had  to  exhaust  their 
savings  or  receive  help  from  relatives 
until  vacancies  opened  in  scarce  low- 
income  housing.  Other  tenants  dou- 
bled-up  or  moved  in  with  relatives. 
The  Department  estimated  that  as 
many  as  90  percent  of  the  original  low- 
income  tenants  ultimately  were  dis- 
placed when  the  Farmers  Home  mort- 
gages were  prepaid. 

Given  the  California  experience,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  act  quickly— pref- 
erably by  unanimous  consent  tomor- 
row—to extend  the  moratorium 
through  the  new  year.  The  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  Representative 
HsntT  GoifZALSz,  has  introduced  the 
identical  bill  and  hopes  to  receive 
unanimous  consent  by  Monday,  June 
28.  Such  an  extension  will  give  the 
Congress  the  necessary  breathing 
room  to  fashion  a  long-range  solution 
to  this  pressing  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  1430 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
RepreaentaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  auembled.  That  sec- 
tion 515  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is 
Amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(q)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  including  section  S02(cX3),  prior  to 
January  1.  1988.  the  Secretary  may  not 
accept  or  process  any  application  for  pre- 
pajrment.  accept  prepayment,  or  request  re- 
financing, of  any  loan  made  or  Insured 
under  this  section,  unless  ( 1 )  such  loan  was 
made  or  Insured  at  least  20  years  prior  to 
the  date  of  prepayment,  or  (2)  for  a  loan 


made  or  insured  pursuant  to  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  before  December  21,  1979.  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  supply  of  ade- 
quate, comparable  housing  Is  available  in 
the  community,  or  that  prepayment  or  refi- 
nancing of  such  loan  will  not  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  rents  to  tenants  In  resi- 
dence upon  date  of  prepayment  or  refinanc- 
ing or  displacement  of  such  tenants.". 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Prxsslsr): 
S.  1431.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Lake  Andes- 
Wagner  Unit  and  the  Marty  II  Unit, 
South  Dakota  Pumping  Division,  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program.  South 
Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on  EInergy 
and  Natural  Resovirces. 

LAKES  ANDES- WAGIfER  CTiriT  AlfD  MAKTT  II  UlCIT 
OP  THE  PICK-SLOAM  MISSOORI  BASIN  PROORAM 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct  the  Lake  Andes- Wagner/ 
Marty  II  irrigation  project  as  a  unit  of 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin 
Program.  Since  hearings  were  held  on 
this  model  project  last  year.  I  am 
hopeful  that  authorization  can  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress  quickly  and  signed 
by  the  President  during  the  100th 
Congress. 

For  my  colleagues  who  are  familiar 
with  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  legisla- 
tion introduced  last  year,  a  significant 
change  will  become  Immediately  ap- 
parent to  you— the  addition  of  the 
Yankton  Sioux  Tribe's  Marty  phase  II 
irrigation  project  as  a  component  of 
the  bill.  For  the  past  year  or  more,  of- 
ficials of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe 
have  been  working  closely  with  Lake 
Andes- Wagner  sponsors  to  formulate  a 
bill  that  will  be  an  economic  boost  to 
all  of  Charles  Mix  County,  including 
tribal  members.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  to  present  the  fruit  of  that  co- 
operative effort  today. 

The  Joint  effort  that  we  now  refer  to 
as  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner/Marty  II 
project  is  to  be  authorized  as  partial 
compensation  to  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  for  the  over  500.000  acres  of 
Missouri  River  bottomlands  that  were 
permanently  flooded  as  a  result  of  the 
construction  of  the  six  malnstem  dams 
in  our  State.  Charles  Mix  County. 
which  will  host  both  projects,  alone 
sacrificed  more  than  58,000  acres  of 
prime  agricultural  lands  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  construction  of  the  dams. 

The  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin 
Program,  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1944,  was  designed  to  provide  both 
storage  for  the  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation benefits  to  downstream  Missou- 
ri Basin  States  and,  mainstream  water 
to  irrigate  substantial  acres  of  land  in 
the  upper  basin  States.  The  promised 
upstream  irrigation  development  re- 
mains nonexistent  decades  after  down- 
stream States  have  experienced  the 
substantial  flood  control,  energy,  and 


navigational  benefits  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Program. 

A  recently  released  study  foimd  that 
in  each  of  the  30-odd  years  since  the 
malnstem  dams  were  constructed,  the 
inimdation  of  the  land  In  the  immedi- 
ate project  area— adjacent  to  Lake 
Francis  case — has  cost  the  area  econo- 
my millions  of  dollars.  In  1985,  the 
most  recent  year  included  in  the 
study,  the  project  area  lost  $15  million 
in  business  activity.  230  Jobs.  $81  mil- 
lion in  personal  income,  and  $92  mil- 
lion in  retail  trade  for  a  total  cumula- 
tive negative  impact  of  $256  million. 
F^m  these  figiu-es.  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  people  of  South  Dakota  have 
not  forgotten  about  securing  our  end 
of  the  Pick-Sloan  contract,  despite 
more  than  four  decades  of  Federal  in- 
action. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  1944  legis- 
lation promised  approximately  500.000 
acreas  of  irrigation  development  for 
the  people  of  South  Dakota,  I  wish  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  legisla- 
tion we  propose  today  would  deliver 
less  than  one-tenth  of  that  promised 
development.  In  that  context,  our  pro- 
posal must  be  considered  a  modest 
one. 

There  is  no  question  that  irrigation 
development  would  revitalize  this  eco- 
nomically depressed  rural  area.  Dry- 
land farmers  in  Charles  Mix  County 
are  forever  at  the  mercy  of  random 
South  Dakota  precipitation  patterns. 
Members  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe, 
who  make  up  about  20  percent  of  the 
project  area,  are  employed  at  the  abys- 
mal rate  of  2  of  every  10  citizens.  For 
these  people,  irrigation  is  not  a  "get 
rich  quick"  scheme.  The  authorization 
of  the  project  will  mean  the  difference 
between  continuing  in  an  economic  de- 
generation spiral  or  creating  a  reason- 
able chance  at  economic  survival  on 
the  land. 

The  would-be  water  users  of  this 
project  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
amount  to  share  in  the  cost  of  the 
project.  In  addition,  a  cost  sharing 
proposal  is  currently  being  formulated 
by  the  SUte  of  South  Dakota.  That 
proposal  will  be  presented  in  the  next 
few  weeks  by  Governor  Mickelson. 

Many  sincere  individuals  in  this 
body  have  expressed  concern  with  a 
perceived  "double  subsidy"  paid  to  irri- 
gators on  Federal  projects.  The  imag- 
ined double  subsidy  arises  from  the 
fact  that  water  users  of  reclamation 
projects  pay  only  those  irrigation  costs 
which  are  within  their  repayment  abil- 
ity, with  the  balance  being  repaid 
from  other  project  revenues,  such  as 
project  power  revenues.  The  other 
subsidy  referred  to  is  the  payment 
made  to  the  farmer  under  the  farm 
program.  I  am  certain  this  subject  will 
be  addressed  in  some  detaU  during 
debate  on  this  bill,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  points  at  the  outset  of 
that  disctission. 


First,  a  large  proportion  of  the  sur- 
plus crops  produced  in  the  project 
area  do  not  reach  the  marketplace; 
and  thus,  do  not  add  to  existing  Feder- 
al crop  surpluses.  A  typical  CJharles 
Mix  County  farm  is  an  integrated  live- 
stock and  feed  grain  operation  with 
the  fai-mers  growing  feed  grains- 
grain  sorghum,  oats.  com.  and 
barley— as  feed  for  their  livestock.  The 
increased  production  that  would  result 
from  irrigation,  therefore,  would  in 
large  part  be  consumed  on-farm  and 
stay  off  the  market  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment storage  bins. 

A  second  significant  factor  over- 
looked in  this  discussion  of  "double 
subsidies"  is  that  for  a  farmer  to  qual- 
ify for  farm  support  payments,  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  land  previ- 
ously devoted  to  supported  crops  must 
be  retired  from  production.  The  feed 
grain  program  In  effect  specifically 
states  that  if  land  is  converted  from 
dryland  farming  to  irrigated  farming, 
with  a  consequent  increase  in  per  acre 
yield,  payment  of  the  1986  and  1987 
crop  yeju^  must  be  based  only  on  the 
established  dryland  yield  determined 
by  a  formula  which  involves  the  previ- 
ous 5-year  dryland  production  and 
acreage.  For  the  1988  and  subsequent 
crop  years,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  to  include  preceding 
years'  production  in  the  determination 
of  the  5-year  average. 

So  that  there  can  be  no  inclusion  of 
increases  in  crop  yield  due  to  irriga- 
tion, our  legislation  requires  that  the 
feed  grain  program  acreages  and  pro- 
duction be  based  upon  the  dryland 
production  and  acreage.  Specifically, 
the  base  acreage  to  which  the  reduc- 
tion in  acreage  planted  would  be  ap- 
plied would  be  the  average  based  on 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  formula 
applied  to  the  5-crop  years  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  year  in  which  the  de- 
velopment period  is  initiated.  Similar- 
ly, the  average  per  acre  yield  upon 
which  payments  are  calculated  would 
be  the  average  per  acre  yield  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  same  period. 
Furthermore,  these  same  years  would 
continue  in  effect  during  any  future 
extensions  of  feed  grain  programs 
Congress  may  enact  to  succeed  the 
present  program,  which  expires  with 
the  1990  crop  year. 

With  our  approach.  South  Dakotans 
would  not  be  deprived  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  irrigation  benefits  long  prom- 
ised to  them  and  essential  for  their 
very  economic  survival,  nor  would 
they  receive  additional  Federal  subsi- 
dies because  of  increased  production 
per  acre  by  reason  of  converting  from 
dryland  to  Irrigated  farming. 

FinaDy,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  I  would  not  be  interested  in  this 
project  if  it  were  not  for  the  opportu- 
nity it  creates  to  diversify  the  crops 
produced  in  South  Dakota  so  that  we 
can  get  away  from  the  production  of 
crops   in  surplus.   The   Lake   Andes- 


Wagner  unit  feasibility  report  con- 
firms the  fact  that  many  specialty 
crops  can  be  grown  in  the  area— if  irri- 
gation becomes  available.  The  State 
has  visited  with  specialty  food  process- 
ing companies  who  are  very  Interested 
in  locating  in  the  Wagner  area— if  irri- 
gation becomes  available.  That  phrase, 
"if  irrigation  becomes  available."  per- 
petually hangs  like  a  carrot  on  a  stick 
for  members  of  the  Yukon  Sioux 
Tribe  and  non-Indian  people  in  the 
project  area. 

The  fact  is,  if  irrigation  is  not 
brought  into  this  area,  we  may  never 
see  anything  but  more  surplus  croi>s 
produced,  because  those  crops  current- 
ly in  oversupply  are  all  that  can  be 
grown  in  this  area  without  a  predict- 
able water  supply. 

From  an  environmental  aspect,  this 
project  must  be  considered  a  national 
model  for  responsible  water  develop- 
ment. Environmental  concerns  of  yes- 
teryear have  been  more  than  ade- 
quately addressed,  with  thousands  of 
acres  set  aside  to  compensate  for  loss 
of  wildlife  habitat.  Some  1.320  acres  of 
wetlands.  175  acres  of  woodlands,  and 
2,180  acres  of  grasslands  will  be  en- 
hanced as  a  result  of  this  project — all 
at  the  expense  of  project  beneficiaries. 
In  addition,  a  plan  is  being  developed 
for  construction  of  a  50-acre  fish  im- 
poundment to  stock  area  bodies  of 
water  with  northern  pike,  walleye, 
white  crapple.  small  mouth  bass,  and 
blue  gill.  The  Lake  Andes-Wagner/ 
Marty  II  project  sponsors  have  not 
dodged  environmental  concerns  raised 
in  the  planning  stages.  They  have  ad- 
dressed those  concerns  and  have  de- 
vised a  plan  that  preserves  the  delicate 
environmental  balance  of  the  project 
area.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  ask  that  a  list  of  environmental  com- 
mitments made  by  local  officials  be  In- 
serted into  the  Record. 

Most  water  officials  acknowledge 
that  this  project  is  the  most  feasible 
new  reclamation  being  proposed  today. 
From  an  environmental  and  economic 
point  of  view,  there  simply  is  not  a 
project  being  proposed  today  which 
can  surpass  this  small,  manageable, 
riverside  Irrigation  project.  From  an 
equity  standpoint,  the  people  of 
Charles  Mix  Coimty,  many  of  whom 
watched  helplessly  as  their  family 
farm  was  engulfed  forever  by  the  Fort 
Randall  Dam  reservoir,  also  have  com- 
pelling arguments  to  make. 

If  there  is  to  be  future  irrigation  de- 
velopment in  America— and  I  think 
most  Senators  would  agree  that  there 
should  be— the  Lake  Andes-Wagner/ 
Marty  II  projects  constitute  the  type 
of  undertaking  that  ought  to  serve  as 
our  guide  on  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  deliver  responsible  irrigation 
development  to  family-sized  farms 
without  draining  the  Treasury  or  com- 
promising our  environment. 
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At  this  time  I  ask  that  the  text  of  S. 
1431  and  additional  materials  be  in- 
serted in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  1431 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTeaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffre*3  ti$»embled, 

SCCnON  1.  AimiORIZATIGN. 

(a)  In  partial  recognition  of  the  inuncte- 
tion  of  lands  In  South  Dakota,  includlns 
lands  In  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indian  reserva- 
tion, by  mainstem  Iifiaaouri  River  reservoirs 
constructed  and  operated  by  the  United 
States  under  the  comprehensive  plans  ap- 
proved and  authorized  by  section  9  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22,  1944  (58 
Stat.  887.  891)  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
Prosram")  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Lake  Andes- Wagner 
Unit  and  the  Marty  II  Unit.  South  Dakota, 
as  Units  of  the  South  Dakota  Pumping  Divi- 
sion. Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program. 

(b)  The  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  shall  be 
constructed,  operated,  and  maintained  to 
serve  approximately  45.000  acres  substan- 
tially as  provided  in  the  Lake  Andes- Wagner 
Unit  Planning  Report  and  Final  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  fUed  September 
17  1985 

(cKl)  The  Marty  11  Unit  shaU  Include  a 
river  pump,  irrigation  distribution  system. 
booster  pumps,  irrigation  sprinkler  systems, 
farm  and  project  drains,  electrical  distribu- 
tion facilities,  and  the  pressurizatlon  to 
serve  approximately  3.000  acres  of  Indian- 
owned  land  in  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation. 

(3)  Construction  of  the  Marty  II  Unit 
shall  not  begin  untU  — 

(A)  certification  of  the  irrigabillty  of  the 
lands  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(B)  the  completion  of  an  environmental 
impact  statement  and  mitigation  plan  for 
any  adverse  effects  which  may  be  caused  by 
the  B4arty  II  Unit. 

SEC  Z.  CONDITIONS  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 

(a)  The  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  and  the 
Marty  n  Unit  shall  be  integrated  physically 
and  financially  with  other  Federal  works 
constructed  under  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Program. 

(b>  The  Lake  Andes-Wanger  Unit  shall  in- 
clude on-farm  pumps,  irrigation  sprinkler 
systems,  and  other  on-farm  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  irrigation  of  approximately 
1,700  acres  of  Indian-owned  lands.  The  use 
of  electric  power  and  energy  required  to  op- 
erate the  facilities  for  the  irrigation  of  such 
Indian-owned  lands  and  to  provide  pressur- 
izatlon for  such  Indian-owned  lands  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  project  use. 

(c)  The  construction  costs  for  the  Lake 
Andes-Wagner  Unit  and  the  Marty  n  Unit 
allocated  to  irrigation  (both  those  assigned 
for  return  by  the  water  users  and  those  as- 
signed for  return  from  power  revenues  of 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program) 
■hall  be  repayed  for  each  unit  no  later  than 
40  years  following  the  development  period. 
except  that  repayment  of  such  costs  allocat- 
ed to  irrigation  of  Indian-owned  lands  ahall 
be  governed  by  the  Act  of  July  1,  1932  (47 
StaL  5«4  Chapter  369;  25  U.S.C.  386a). 

(d)  Indian-owned  lands,  or  Interests  there- 
in, required  for  the  Lake  Andes- Wagner  or 
Marty  n  Units  may,  ■■  an  alternative  to 
their  acquisition  under  authority  available 


to  the  Secretary  under  existing  law,  be  ac- 
quired by  exchange  for  lands  or  interests 
therein  of  equal  or  greater  value  which  are 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  Fy>r  purposes  of  the  participation  of 
lands  in  the  Lake  Andes- Wagner  and  Marty 
II  Units  in  programs  covered  by  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1461 
et  seq.),  and  in  any  successor  programs  es- 
tablished for  crop  years  subsequent  to  1990, 
the  5-crop  years  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
crop  acreage  base  is  determined  under  sec- 
tion 504  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1464),  and  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  program  payment 
yield  is  determined  under  section  506  of 
such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1466).  shaU  be  the  5-crop 
years  preceding  the  crop  year  In  which  the 
development  period  for  each  Unit  is  initiat- 
ed. 

SEC.  3.  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION  LAWS  (GOVERN. 

This  Act  is  a  supplement  to  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32 
Stat.  388.  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and 
supplemental  thereto).  The  Federal  recla- 
mation laws  shall  govern  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  works 
authorized  by  this  Act,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  AimiORIZATION. 

(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated— 

(1)  $150,000,000  (October  1984  price  levels) 
for  construction  of  the  Lake  Andes- Wagner 
Unit  (other  than  the  facilities  described  in 
section  2(b)):  and 

(2)  $1,200,000  (October  1984  price  levels) 
for  construction  of  the  facilities  described  in 
section  2(b),  which  amounts  Include  costs  of 
the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Irrigation  district 
in  administering  design  and  construction  of 
the  irrigation  distribution  and  drainage  sys- 
tems. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  (October  1984  price  levels) 
for  construction  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Marty  II  Unit. 

(c)  The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may 
be  required  by  engineering  cost  indexes  ap- 
plicable to  such  construction. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  each  Unit. 

List  or  EirvntoincKifTAL  CouimfxiiTS 

1.  Pumping  Plant:  a.  V<-mesh  fish  screens 
will  be  installed  on  each  pumping  bay;  b. 
intake  vel(x:ity  at  .5  foot  per  second;  and  c. 
top  lip  of  Intakes  wUl  be  maintained  at  a 
depth  of  20  feet  during  spawning  and  rear- 
ing periods. 

2.  To  mitigate  for  wetland  losses,  up  to 
4,500  acre-feet  of  water  (Lake  Francis  Case 
quality)  will  be  provided  to  Owens  Bay  and 
Red  Lake  via  turnouts  and  365  acres  of  ex- 
isting wetlands  will  be  purchased  and  pro- 
vided a  controlled  water  supply.  When  prac- 
tical, operational  wastes  will  be  used.  In  ad- 
dition, a  wetland  easement  wiU  be  acquired 
for  4  acres. 

3.  Approximately  2.185  acres  will  be  pur- 
chased and  seeded  to  native  grasses.  Canal 
and  lateral  rights-of-way  would  be  seeded  to 
native  grasses.  All  seeded  areas  wlU  be  pro- 
tected from  grazing  and  other  disturbances 
until  the  grasses  have  been  established  (gen- 
erally 3  years).  Habitat  values  on  acquired 
tracts  will  be  estimated  using  habitat  eval- 
uation procedures,  and  purchases  will  con- 
tinue until  lost  habitat  values  are  replaced. 


4.  Approximately  176  acres  of  land  will  be 
purchased  In  concert  with  grassland  acres 
for  the  planting  of  woody  vegetation. 

5.  To  the  extent  possible,  lands  purchased 
for  mitigation  of  grasslands  and  woodlands 
would  be  adjacent  to  existing  Federal  and 
State  wildlife  areas  or  existing  wetlands  to 
provide  wildlife  complexes.  If  lands  in  these 
areas  cannot  be  purchased  from  wUllng  sell- 
ers, other  parcels  will  be  sought,  with  a  min- 
imum size  of  40  acres.  These  units  would  be 
managed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildife  Serv- 
ice or  South  Dakota  Department  of  Oame, 
Fish  and  Parks. 

6.  The  mitigation  plan  will  be  implement- 
ed concurrently  with  the  construction  of 
the  rest  of  the  project. 

7.  Uneconomical  land  remnants  retained 
in  Federal  ownership  will  t>e  managed  to 
offset  grassland  habitat  losses. 

8.  New  project  powerlines  wUl  be  burled 
except  for  the  0.5-mUe  115-kV  line  to  the 
main  pumping  plant.  Installation  of  power- 
lines  will  be  in  accordance  with  Suggested 
Practices  for  Raptor  Protection  in  Power- 
lines,  the  State  of  the  Art  in  1981,  Raptor 
Research  Report  No.  4,  Raptor  Research 
Foundation,  Inc..  1981. 

9.  Water  quality  sampling  and  analysis  of 
Choteau  Oeek  and  Lake  Andes  will  contin- 
ue for  TDA,  nutrient  levels,  dissolved 
oxygen,  trace  elements,  and  pesticides  and 
herbicides.  After  construction,  the  cost  of 
this  program  will  be  part  of  the  project 
OM&R.  A  ring  dike  will  be  constructed  to 
dilute  project  return  flows  into  Choteau 
Creek  to  meet  State  water  quality  standards 
of  2.50  mg/l  TDS.  Water  will  also  be  added 
to  Lake  Andes  to  meet  the  State  water  qual- 
ity standard. 

10.  Ring  dike  construction  may  require 
habitat  mitigation.  Upon  final  site  selection 
a  habitat  evaluation  team  will  be  assembled 
and  recommend  appropriate  mitigation 
measures.  After  the  appropriate  review  the 
recommendations  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  construction  plan 

11.  Known  sites  will  be  avoided  where  pos- 
sible. If  any  cultural  resource  sites  cannot 
be  avoided,  determinations  of  their  signifi- 
cance/eligibility for  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  will  be  made.  If  any  sites 
are  determined  to  be  significant,  appropri- 
ate mitigation  measures  will  be  developed  in 
consultation  with  the  State  Historic  Preser- 
vation Officer  and  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

12.  The  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Oame,  Fish  and  Parks  will  be  consulted  re- 
garding appropriate  measures  to  be  taken 
during  the  spawning  season  during  con- 
struction of  the  main  pumping  plant. 

13.  The  project  may  require  modification 
of  15  miles  of  existing  drainage  ways.  When 
these  sites  are  identified.  South  Dakota  De- 
partment of  Game.  Fish  and  Parks  and  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  be  contacted 
and  appropriate  mitigation  measures  will  be 
established. 

14.  ProtKffied  50-acre  fish  rearing  pond  is 
Included  as  a  project  feature. 

15.  Topsoil  wUl  be  stripped  to  a  predeter- 
mined depth,  stockpiled,  protected  from  ero- 
sion and  compaction,  and  replaced  in  all  dis- 
turbed areas. 

16.  The  following  permits  wUl  be  obtained: 

1.  Section  10  permit  required  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act. 

2.  Sections  402  and  404  permits  required 
by  the  CHean  Water  Act. 

3.  Soil  and  water  compatabUlty  permit 
from  the  SUte  of  South  Dakota, 

4.  Water  right  frtnn  the  SUte  of  South 
Dakota. 


17.  It  is  recognized  that  certain  agricultur- 
al chemicals  can  pose  hazards  to  wildlife 
and  water  supplies.  As  part  of  the  Irrigation 
Management  System,  chemical  types  used 
on  the  project  will  be  updated  every  5  years 
and  usage  of  less  hazardous  chemicals  will 
be  encouraged.* 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Joining  my  colleague  Sena- 
tor Daschle  in  introducing  legislation 
to  authorize  the  development  of  the 
Lake  Andes-Wagner  and  Marty  II  Irri- 
gation projects.  Similar  legislation  was 
introduced  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  and  hearings  were  held. 

Water  development  in  South  Dakota 
has  a  long  history.  In  the  1940's, 
South  Dakota  agreed  to  sacrifice  over 
500,000  acres  of  farmland  for  the  con- 
struction of  four  Missouri  River  main- 
stem  dams.  These  dams  have  provided 
hydroelectric  power,  flood  control,  and 
navigation  for  downstream  States.  In 
return  for  the  sacrifices  South  Dakota 
made  for  the  construction  of  the 
dams,  the  Federal  Government  made  a 
commitment  to  South  Dakota.  That 
commitment  was  to  provide  water  de- 
velopment in  the  State. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  over  10 
years  ago,  I  have  continually  fought 
for  the  development  of  South  Dakota 
water  projects.  South  Dakota  has  had 
some  success  in  this  effort  during  that 
time  with  the  development  of  the 
WEB  project  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Belle  Fourche  Irrigation  project, 
but  the  Federal  commitment  to  South 
Dakota  has  not  been  fulfilled.  The  au- 
thorization of  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner 
Irrigation  project  is  an  effort  to  obtain 
a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  Federal 
commitment  to  South  Dakota. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  entire 
rural  economy  is  very  depressed.  In  an 
effort  to  make  a  profit  many  farmers 
are  exploring  the  possibility  of  raising 
alternative  crops.  In  most  instances 
adequate  moisture  is  critical  to  pro- 
ducing and  developing  a  market  for 
such  crops.  South  Dakota  has  the  po- 
tential to  raise  many  alternative  crops, 
but  irrigation  is  needed  to  guarantee 
adequate  moisture.  The  development 
of  alternative  crops  would  benefit 
both  farmers  and  neighboring  rural 
communities. 

The  Lake  Andes- Wagner  Unit  would 
irrigate  about  45,000  acres,  including 
about  1.700  acres  of  Indian-owned  land 
located  on  the  Yankton  Sioux  Reser- 
vation. This  is  substantially  less  acre- 
age than  the  97,000  acres  available  in 
the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. All  of  the  lands  that  are  included 
in  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  are 
being  dry-land  farmed.  No  new  acreage 
will  be  brought  Into  production.  The 
Marty  II  Unit  is  made  up  entirely  of 
Indian-owned  land,  about  3,000  acres, 
located  entirely  on  the  Yankton  Sioux 
Reservation  and  would  be  operated  by 
the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe. 

The  local  supporters  of  the  project 
have  made  a  major  commitment  to  the 
development  of  the  project: 


The  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Irrigation 
District  has  expended  $1,093,043  for 
planning  and  design.  These  funds  were 
obtained  by  the  bond  issue  which  the 
District  is  still  paying  off  with  inter- 
est. 

The  project  sponsors  have  also  in- 
curred $600,000  In  loan  obligations  to 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  to  finance 
additional  planning,  surveying,  and 
design. 

The  Southern  Missouri  Water  Devel- 
opment District  assisted  the  project 
sponsors  with  technical  and  financial 
assistance  totaling  an  additional 
$35,000. 

If  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  is 
authorized,  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner 
Irrigation  District  is  committed  to 
design  and  to  construct  the  distribu- 
tion system  at  a  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  an  estimated 
$6,450,000.  That  saving  is  reflected  in 
the  Federal  construction  <xist  stated  in 
the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  feasibility 
report. 

The  Governor  of  South  Dakota  has 
also  committed  the  State  to  cost  shar- 
ing the  profit.  The  State  will  be  pre- 
senting a  cost-sharing  proposal  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  meeting  the  Federal  commitment 
to  South  Dakota  for  water  develop- 
ment.* 


By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Adams): 
S.  1432.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  cleanup  of  hazard- 
ous or  radioactive  waste  from  atomic 
energy  defense  activities  and  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  devel- 
op within  1  year  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  cleanup  of  such  waste;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

DEFENSE  WASTE  CLKAKtTF  FUITO 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
directly  addresses  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous environmental  problems  our 
Nation  faces  today— the  cleanup  of 
more  than  40  years  of  radioactive  and 
toxic  wastes  generated  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  course  of  our  nu- 
clear defense  material  production  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem, but  is  an  issue  which  has  been  of 
deep  (x>ncem  to  me  for  nearly  15 
years.  It  was  in  the  early  1970's  when  I 
was  serving  as  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Washington  that  it  was  first  discov- 
ered that  several  of  the  huge  under- 
ground storage  tanks  containing 
highly  radioactive  liquid  wastes  at  the 
Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation  in  my 
State  were  leaking  into  the  surround- 
ing soil.  Since  that  time,  I  have  contin- 
ued to  urge  the  E>epartment  of  Energy 
to  move  aggressively  to  respond  to  the 
environmental   problems   at   Hanford 


and  other  Federal  nuclear  facilities 
across  the  country. 

While  I  have  been  disappointed  at 
the  pace  with  which  the  Department 
of  Energy  (DOE)  responded  to  this 
issue,  some  progress  has  been  made. 
The  environmental  impact  of  these 
production  facilities  has  improved  sig- 
nificantly over  the  years  and  the 
volume  of  waste  products  has  been  re- 
duced. Yet,  we  are  still  faced  with  the 
enormous  backlog  of  waste  which  has 
been  produced  since  the  1940's.  The 
Hanford  Reservation  alone  currently 
stores  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Na- 
tion's nuclear  defense  waste,  and  has 
many  sites  scattered  throughout  the 
Reservation  which  have  been  contami- 
nated by  radioactive  and  toxic  materi- 
als. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  establish  a  funding  mech- 
anism for  responding  to  this  severe  en- 
vironmental concern.  The  bill  provides 
that  a  fixed  percentage,  one-half  of 
one  percent,  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Department  of  Etefense  and 
for  certain  DOE  defense  production 
programs  would  t>e  set  aside  for  radio- 
active and  hazardous  waste  cleanup 
and  management  at  DOE  facilities. 
Additionally,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  in  conjunction  with  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  would 
be  required  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  cleanup  defense  waste, 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
within  1  year  after  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  behind 
this  legislation  of  a  "pay-as-you-go" 
program  for  cleaning  up  defense  waste 
originated  with  the  Northwest  Citi- 
zens Forum  on  Defense  Waste,  a 
public  advisory  group  on  the  defense 
waste  issue.  After  consulting  with 
members  of  the  Citizens  Forum,  my 
friend  and  colleague  in  the  House, 
Congressman  Sid  Morrison,  devel- 
oped and  introduced  legislation  identi- 
cal to  what  I  am  introducing  today. 

While  there  are  still  some  issues 
which  I  feel  need  additional  consider- 
ation, I  believe  that  we  have  delayed 
comprehensive  and  substantive  action 
on  this  issue  for  far  too  long.  This  leg- 
islation represents  an  excellent  start, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  all 
of  my  colleagues,  particvilarly  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  on  this  critical  pro1t>- 
lem.  If  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  force  corporations  and  private 
individuals  which  contaminate  the  en- 
vironment to  bear  the  costs  of  clean- 
ing up  their  waste,  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  cannot  avoid  its  responsibil- 
ity to  take  responsibility  for  cleaning 
up  the  wastes  which  it  has  created.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  got  started. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBO.  as  follows: 

S.  1432 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
lUpreaentattvea   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congret*  auettMed, 

SKTION  1.  AMOUNT  AVAILABLI  FOR  CLEANUP  OF 
WASn   raOMATDMIC   KNKRGY   OR- 

ntNSB  Acnvtma 

(a)  Amoumt  Availablx  pok  CLXAinrr.— 
Each  fiscal  year  an  amount  determined  in 
accordance  with  suboection  <b)  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Enertry  for  ob- 
ligation or  expenditure  for  the  cleanup  of 
hazardous  or  radioactive  waste  from  atomic 
energy  defense  activities.  Such  amount  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  and  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  other  amount  which 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  cleanup  of  haz- 
ardous or  radioactive  waste  from  atomic 
energy  defense  activities. 

(b)  Cai/:t7lation  op  Amount.— The  amount 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  .005  by 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  for— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(2)  military  construction:  and 

(3)  atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

(c)  Thanspkr  op  DOD  Pdnos  to  DOE.— 
For  puriKMes  of  making  the  amount  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
transfer  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  the  portion  of  the  amount  calculat- 
ed under  subsection  (b)  attributable  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  military  con- 
struction. 

(d)  Uhxporm  Rkductior  to  Achikvk 
Amount. — (1)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
provide  the  funds  for  the  transfer  required 
under  subsection  (c)  by  making  a  uniform 
reduction  in  outlays  for  all  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  under  accounts 
under  the  Department  of  Defense  and  mili- 
tary construction. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  uniform  reduction 
imder  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not  reduce  outlays  for  the  chemi- 
cal demilitarization  program,  for  environ- 
mental restoration,  defense,  or  for  defense 
waste  and  transportation  management. 

<e)  PaoimmoN  on  Usk  For  Rxpositort 
Costs.— The  amount  made  available  under 
subsection  (a)  may  not  be  used  for  costs 
paid  pursuant  to  section  8(bK2)  of  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (42  D.S.C. 
10107(bK3))  for  costs  resulting  from  perma- 
nent disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
from  atomic  energy  defense  activities. 

(f)  Fiscal  Ykahs  to  Which  RmuiBKitZNT 

Appuks.— Subsection    (a)    shall    apply    to 

fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990,  1991,  and  1992. 

SBC  2.  DKPABnOCNT  OP  ENSKGY  CLEANUP  PLAN 

POK  ATOMIC  WA8TK. 

(a)  CoMPaKHXNSiva  Plan.- The  Secretary 
of  Energy,  acting  through  the  Office  of  En- 
vironment. Safety,  and  Health  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  In  conjunction  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  shall  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  including  a  timetable  and  esti- 
mated coats,  for  the  cleanup  of  hazardous  or 
radioactive  waste  from  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities.  Such  plan  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  statutorily  required  clean- 
up plan,  but  any  other  such  cleanup  plan 
may  be  incorporated  into  or  used  as  part  of 
the  plan  required  under  this  subsection. 

(b)  RiPOBT.- Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


the  comprehensive  plan  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate. 

SKC  3.  DEFINrnON& 

In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "atomic  energy  defense  ac- 
tivity" has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  2(3)  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
of  1982  (42  n.S.C.  10101  et  seq.). 

(2)  The  term  "hazardous  waste"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  1004(5) 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6903(5)). 

(3)  The  term  "radioactive  waste"  means 
byproduct  material.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "byproduct  material" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
lie.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
n.S.C.  2014).* 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  address  the 
pressing  issue  of  cleaning  up  hazard- 
ous and  radioactive  wastes  resulting 
from  more  than  four  decades  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  production  by  the  Federal 
Government.  This  legrislation.  original- 
ly conceived  by  our  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Sid 
Morrison,  woiild  create  a  mechanism 
to  fund  the  cleanup  of  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  contaminated  sites 
at  IDepartment  of  Energy  facilities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years.  Con- 
gress has  reauthorized  the  Superfund 
and  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Acts  to  assure  that  the  im- 
proper handling  and  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  will  not  leave  a  perpetu- 
al hazard  to  future  generations.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  live  up  to  the  same 
principle  of  restoration  resulting  from 
its  own  activities.  This  Federal  obliga- 
tion will  cost  money,  a  lot  of  money, 
and  there  Is  no  magic  way  to  fund  this 
program  except  to  apportion  the  costs 
to  those  agencies  most  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  generation  of  the  wastes. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  require  a  specific  percent- 
age of  the  budgets  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  military  construction  budget 
be  earmarked  for  this  purpose. 

My  principal  goal  in  supporting  the 
introduction  of  this  legislation  is  to 
open  the  dialog  on  how  we  assure  that 
the  Federal  Government  meets  its  ob- 
ligations to  the  States  and  regions  of 
our  country  it  has  (x>ntaminated  as  a 
resiilt  of  the  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram. Clearly,  there  are  a  number  of 
issues  that  must  be  resolved  in  such  an 
expensive  and  far-reacliing  program, 
but  resolution  of  these  issues  and  a  na- 
tional (M}mmltment  to  address  this 
problem  is  long  past  due. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
Washington  State  colleagues,  and 
Members  of  both  Houses  who  repre- 


sent States  with  Department  of 
Energy  facilities,  to  fashion  a  compre- 
hensive cleanup  program  for  those  fa- 
cilities. I  believe  the  concepts  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation  are  an  excel- 
lent starting  point  for  this  endeavor 
and  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
their  leadership.* 


By  Bfr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cochran.   Mr.   Bimgamah,   Mr. 
Boin>.     Mr.     BoscHwnz,     Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Grass- 
IXT,    Mr.    Hatch,    Mr.    Helms, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Kastem. 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  McConitell, 
Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Prtor,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.   Simpson,   Mr.   Thxtrmond, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Bentsen,  and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.J.     Res.     167.     Joint     resolution 
making   urgent   supplemental   apprc- 
priations  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  i\scaS  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joined  by  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
making  funds  available  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  been  out  of  money  since  May  1. 
The  CCC  has  been  unable  to  make 
storage  payments,  loan  disbursements 
and  other  cash  payments.  Many  of  us 
who  represent  farm  States  have 
gotten  an  ear  full  from  some  of  our 
constituents  who  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  U.S.  Congress 
cannot  pass  a  simple  spending  meas- 
ure living  up  to  its  obligations  on 
behalf  of  farmers  and  others  in  the  ag- 
riculture community. 

It  seems  like  every  year  we  go 
through  a  ritual  which  ends  up  hold- 
ing CCC  funds  hostage  to  entirely  un- 
related matters.  And  each  time  It  ends 
up  disrupting  the  normal  business  op- 
erations of  American  agriculture.  The 
grain  farmer  suffers,  dairy  farmers 
suffer,  the  local  elevator  suffers  and 
small  businesses  and  (communities 
throughout  rural  America  feel  the 
impact. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  CCC 
funds  are  long  past  due  and  America's 
farmers  have  been  waiting  and  won- 
dering what  the  Government  is 
doing — or  in  this  case  not  doing.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant resolution  and  urge  its  quick 
adoption. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNotnrE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Lbaht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  143,  a  biU  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary program  under  which  parenteral 
diacetylmorphlne  will  be  made  avail- 
able through  qualified  pharmacies  for 
the  relief  of  intractable  pain  due  to 
cancer.  | 

S.  406 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Stafpord].  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Weicker],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  406,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide additional  Federal  education  pro- 
grams designed  to  strengthen  competi- 
tiveness of  American  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  S41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Evans]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  541,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
to  certain  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  the 
same  procedural  and  appeal  rights 
with  respect  to  certain  adverse  person- 
nel actions  as  are  afforded  under  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  competitive  services. 

S.  701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  708,  a  bill  to  require  annual  ap- 
propriations of  fundLs  to  support 
timber  management  and  resource  con- 
servation on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest.  i 

'        S.  808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatpield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  808,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Clayton  Act  with  respect 
to  rates,  charges,  or  premiums  filed  by 
a  title  insurance  company  with  State 
insurance  departments  or  agencies. 

S.  880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  860,  a  bill  to  designate  "The 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  as  the  na- 
tional march  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

8.  1005 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafpord.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatpield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1005,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  and 
improve  chapter  2  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981,  and  for  other  purposes, 
a.  loso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simfsoh]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor of  S.  1020.  a  bill  to  create  the 
office  of  Librarian  of  Congress  Emeri- 
tus. 

S.  1333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1333.  a  bill  to  allow  the  65  miles  per 
hour  speed  limit  on  highways  that 
meet  interstate  standards  and  are  not 
currently  on  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 

S.  1388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1366,  a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

S.  1383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1382,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act  to  improve  the  Federal  Eiiergy 
Management  Program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1393,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
designate  as  nonmailable  matter  any 
private  solicitation  which  is  offered  in 
terms  expressing  or  implying  that  the 
offeror  of  the  solicitation  is,  or  is  af- 
filiated with,  certain  Federal  agencies, 
unless  such  solicitation  contains  con- 
spicuous notice  that  the  Government 
Is  not  making  such  solicitation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  139B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hbcht.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a  en- 
sponsor  of  S.  1395.  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Nuclear  Waste  Transportation  Act  of 
1987." 

S.  1403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Bfr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1402.  a  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estab- 
lish programs  to  reduce  the  shortage 
of  professional  nurses. 

S.  1414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1414,  a  bill  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  agricultural  price  support 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SniATS  joint  RESOLUTION  ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rxeolb,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  87,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  November 
17,  1987,  as  "National  Community 
Education  E>ay." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  108 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Bingaman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 106,  a  joint  resolution  to  rec(%- 
nize  the  Disabled  Ameri(»n  Veterans 
Vietnam  Veterans  National  Memorial 
as  a  memorial  of  national  significance. 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thxtrmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resr>lution  122,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  period  commenc- 
ing on  October  18,  1987,  and  ending  on 
October  24,  1987,  as  "Gaucher's  Dis- 
ease Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  IBT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Lugar],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
157,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  October  1987,  as  "Lupus 
Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  IS* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 159,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate July  1.  1987,  as  "National  Cente- 
narians Day"  in  honor  of  all  Ameri- 
cans 100  years  old  and  older. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
160,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  25.  1987,  as  "Clean  Water  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concxirrent  Resolution  62,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
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insistence  of  the  Congress  on  the  ex- 
tradition of  Mohammed  Hamadei  to 
the  United  States  for  trial  in  connec- 
tion with  the  murder  of  Navy  diver 
Robert  Stethem  and  the  opposition  of 
Congress  to  any  trade  of  Mohammed 
Hamadei  for  West  German  nationals 
being  held  hostage. 

AmHDICKIlT  IfO.  31S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Hxiifz],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixoif],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohkh],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  HoLLiifcs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  315  pro- 
posed to  S.  1420.  a  bill  to  authorize  ne- 
gotiations of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, to  strengthen  U.S.  trade  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 64— AUTHORIZING  THE 
PRINTING  OP  "GUIDE  TO 
RECORDS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SENATE  AT  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ARCHIVES.  1789-1989: 
BICENTENNIAL  EDITION" 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution:  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Con.  Rks.  84 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ.  That  there  shall 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  "Guide  to 
Records  of  the  United  States  Senate  at  the 
National  Archives.  1789-1989:  Bicentennial 
Edition"  to  be  published  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  with  the 
editorial  assistance  of  the  Senate  Historical 
Office. 

Sac.  2.  Such  dociunent  shall  include  illus- 
trations, and  shall  be  in  such  style,  form, 
manner,  and  binding  as  directed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Sk.  3.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of 
copies,  there  shall  be  printed  with  suitable 
binding  2,000  additional  copies,  for  use  by 
the  Secreiarv  of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  HESOLUTION  238-RE- 
LATING  TO  U.S.  PARTICIPA- 
TION AT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  ILLICIT 
TRAFFICKING 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pell. 
and  Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  ordered  held  at 
the  desk  by  unanimous  consent: 
&RX8.  238 

Whereas,  the  United  States  delegation  is 
parttdpating  in  the  United  Nations'  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Drug  Abuse  and  D- 
lldt  Traffl«^lnc  In  Vienna.  Austria; 

Whereas,  according  to  the  National  Nar- 
ooUci  IntelUgenoe  Consumers  Committee 
the  eradlcatian  of  illegal  drug  crops  appean 
to  be  erratic  and  Ineffective  in  regions 
throughout  the  world; 


Whereas,  addressing  illegal  drugs  at  their 
source  is  the  most  effective  and  cost  effi- 
cient method  of  eliminating  narcotics; 

Whereas,  the  willingness  of  countries 
worldwide  to  eradicate  Ulegal  drug  crops  is 
crucial  to  the  elimination  of  Ulegal  drugs  in 
all  societies; 

Whereas,  nearly  all  of  the  supply  of  illegal 
drugs  in  the  United  States  is  imported  from 
foreign  lands  and  such  international  crimi- 
nal activity  necessitates  international  law 
enforcement  and  legal  assistance: 

Whereas,  the  narcotics  supply  in  the  U.S. 
has  increased  significantly  over  the  last  five 
years,  especially  with  regards  to  cocaine 
wtiich  was  estimated  to  be  near  20  metric 
tons  in  1986: 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
want  to  send  a  message  to  all  nations  that 
they  are  conunitted  to  the  international 
narcotics  control  provisions  set  forth  in  the 
Anti-Etrug  Abuse  Act  of  1986:  Now.  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  strongly  urges  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  International  Conference  on  Drug 
Abuse  and  Illicit  Trafficking  to  secure  firm 
commitments  from  the  governments  of 
drug-producing  and  drug-transit  countries— 

To  support  initiatives  which  rate  the  re- 
duction of  drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse 
as  priorities  in  their  governments  domestic 
as  well  as  international  policy: 

To  reduce  iUicit  drug  crop  production  and 
drug  transshipment; 

To  design  smd  be  party  to  more  effective 
methods  of  sharing  intelligence  and  infor- 
mation for  cooperative  international  drug 
law  enforcement: 

To  negotiate  extradition  treaties  and 
mutual  legal  assistance  treaties  for  mutual 
enhancement  of  efficient  drug  enforcement; 

And.  to  support  the  initiative  to  develop  a 
new  Convention  to  combat  illicit  narcotic 
traffic. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  trans- 
mit tills  resolution  to  Attorney  General 
Meese  and  the  U.S.  delegation  attending  the 
conference  in  Vienna  as  an  expression  of 
the  U.S.  Senate's  support  and  best  wishes 
for  a  most  successful  conference. 


United  States  persons  of  architectural,  engi- 
neering, construction,  and  consulting  serv- 
ices in  Japan. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  TRADE  ACT 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  320 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DECoNcnn.  Mr.  HEiifz,  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Ruoman. 
Mr.  Danforth,  and  Mr.  D'Amato)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1420)  to  authorize  negotiations  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements,  to  strength- 
en United  States  trade  laws,  and  for 
other  piuposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  A  of  title  m  of  the 
bill,  add  the  f oUowing: 
sec  .  investigation  op  barriebs  in  japan  to 
certain  untteo  states  services. 

The  United  States  Trade  Representative 
shall  immediately  Initiate  an  investigation 
under  section  302  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
regarding  those  acts,  policies,  and  practices 
of  the  Government  of  Japan,  and  of  entitles 
owned,  financed,  or  otherwise  controlled  by 
the  Government  of  Japan,  that  are  barriers 
in  Japan  to  the  offering  or  performance  by 


ADAMS  (AND  DANFORTH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  321 

Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Danporth)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1420,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  234,  after  line  11.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"SEC  33S.  EXPANDED  COVERAGE  OP  INTERNATION- 
AL CONSORTIA  UNDER  'THE  COUNTER- 
VAILING DUTY  LAW. 

"Paragraph  (a)  of  section  701  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause:  'For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  if  the 
members  (or  other  participating  entities)  of 
an  international  consortium  that  is  engaged 
in  the  production  of  a  class  or  kind  of  mer- 
chandise subject  to  a  countervailing  duty  in- 
vestigation receive  subsidies  from  their  re- 
spective home  countries  to  assist,  permit,  or 
otherwise  enable  their  participation  in  that 
consortium  through  production  or  manufac- 
turing operations  in  their  respective  home 
countries,  then  the  administering  authority 
shall  cumulate  all  such  subsidies,  as  well  as 
subsidies  provided  directly  to  the  Interna- 
tional consortium,  in  determining  any  coun- 
tervailing duty  upon  such  merchandise.'  " 


JOHNSTON  (AND  MURKOWSKI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  322 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1420,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC  .  USE  OF  UNrrED  STATES  VESSELS  TO 
'TRANSPORT  IMPORTED  AUTOMO- 
BILES. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.- The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  millions  of  automobiles  manufac- 
tured in  foreign  countries  are  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  each  year, 
and  those  imports  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  United  States  deficit  in 
merchandise  trade; 

(2)  unfair,  restrictive,  or  discriminatory 
practices  of  exporting  countries,  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  those  countries,  and 
commercial  interests  of  those  countries  en- 
gaged in  the  marine  transportation  of  for- 
eign automobiles  to  the  United  States,  tiave 
practically  precluded  United  States-flag  ves- 
sels owned  and  operated  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  maimed  by  United  States 
seamen  from  participating  in  such  transpor- 
tation, with  further  adverse  effects  on  the 
balance  of  trade  in  goods  and  services  of  the 
United  States: 

(3)  United  States-flag  automobile-carrying 
vessels  are  competitive  with  foreign  flag  ves- 
sels, and  it  has  recently  been  demonstrated, 
in  a  few  instances  at  least,  that,  when  the 
foreign  unfair,  restrictive,  or  discriminatory 
practices  are  removed  or  suspended  agree- 
ments, can  readily  be  negotiated  with  for- 
eign automobile  manufacturers  and  export- 
ers for  the  ocean  transportation  in  United 
States-flag  vessels  of  the  automobiles  they 
Import  into  the  United  States. 

(b)  Presiokntial  AcnoN.— The  President 
shall  take  appropriate  and  feasible  steps 
within  ills  power,  including  the  full  exercise 


of  all  rights  of  the  United  SUtes  under 
international  treaties,  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  with  each  foreign  country  from 
which  50,000  or  more  automobiles  are  im- 
ported into  the  United  SUtes  each  year  will 
eliminate  unfair,  restrictive,  or  discriminato- 
ry practices  in  the  marine  transportation  of 
such  import. 

(c)  Report.— Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  semi- 
annually thereafter  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations  carried  out  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 63— RELATING  TO  THE 
FORMULATION  AND  IMPLE- 
MENTATION OF  A  REGIONAL 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

AND       RECOVERY       PROGRAM 
FOR  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  SANPORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoDD.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  e:vans.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Kerry,  and  Ms.  Mikulski)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  CoN  Res.  63 

Whereas  the  perpetuation  of  individual 
poverty,  the  lack  of  trade  and  economic  op- 
portunities, the  shortage  of  capital  for  In- 
vestment, the  absence  of  adequate  transpor- 
tation and  communication  facilities,  and  in- 
adequate educational  opportunities  and 
health  care  facilities  have  long  plagued  the 
countries  of  Central  America  and  have  long 
mitigated  against  the  prosperous  and  peace- 
ful development  of  this  crucial  region  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere: 

Whereas  significant  progress  continues  to 
be  made  toward  reliance  on  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  initiatives  for  the  orderly  rec- 
onciliation of  differences,  both  of  which  can 
lead  to  political  stability  and  provide  the 
foundation  for  economic  growth; 

Whereas  economic  prosperity  and  free 
and  open  societies  lead  to  peaceful  relation- 
ships with  neighboring  countries: 

Whereas  a  condition  of  economic  success 
is  inevitably  the  removal  of  political  hin- 
drances such  as  armed  conflict,  repression, 
and  the  denial  of  basic  political,  social  and 
economic  rights: 

Whereas  all  conditions  indicate  this  is  a 
propitious  time  for  a  renewed  effort  to  for- 
mulate and  implement  plans  for  economic 
growth  and  development  in  Central  Amer- 
ica; 

Whereas  chances  for  the  success  of  such  a 
plan  will  be  greatly  enhanced  If  the  formu- 
lation Is  accomplished  through  the  initia- 
tive, and  at  the  direction,  of  the  Involved 
Central  American  countries  themselves;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  in  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  the  United  States  to  encour- 
age and  assist  in  the  formulation  and  Imple- 
mentation of  a  regional  economic  develop- 
ment and  recovery  program  for  Central 
America:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringf.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  ttiat  the  President 
should— 

(1)  encourage  and  assist,  as  requested,  the 
Central  American  countries  of  Costa  Rica, 
£3  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Nicaragua  in  their  planning  and  formula- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  long-range  plan  for 
their  economic  recovery  and  development. 


including  the  needed  infrastructure,  educa- 
tional system,  and  monetary  Institutions  to 
provide  for  the  growth  of  opportunities  for 
aU  people  of  Central  America;  and 

(2)  assist  in  the  implementation  of  said 
plan,  and  encourage  other  countries  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  Join  in  extending 
such  assistance  to  those  Central  American 
countries  that  have  made— 

(A)  substantial  progress  toward  peaceful 
relations  and  peacekeeping  mechanisms  as 
generally  set  forth  in  proposals  currently 
being  discussed  by  the  presidents  of  the 
Central  American  countries  of  Costa  Rica, 
El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Nicaragua  and,  for  purposes  of  ttils  clause, 
progress  in  peaceful  relations  may  be  meas- 
ured by  efforts  to  achieve— 

(I)  national  reconciliation,  including  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  for  all  political  and  related  of- 
fenses in  countries  where  there  are  armed 
conflicts,  and  dialogue  with  all  nonmilitary 
internal  opposition  groups. 

(II)  a  cease  fire, 

(ill)  a  free,  fair,  and  open  electoral  proc- 
ess, with  provision  for  the  regular  and  peri- 
odic scheduling  of  elections. 

(iv)  the  suspension  of  all  military  assist- 
ance from  extraregional  governments  to  ir- 
regular or  insurgent  forces, 

(V)  a  prohibition  upon  the  use  of  the  terri- 
tory of  a  Central  American  country  to  allow, 
directly  or  indirectly,  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, or  groups  to  attempt  to  destabilize  the 
governments  of  other  Central  American 
countries, 

(vl)  arms  control  and  reduction, 

(vll)  the  establishment  of  a  verification 
mechanism  which  provides  for  unimpeded 
on-site  inspection, 

(viii)  continued  dialogue  among  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  five  Central  American 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  im- 
plementation of  the  peace  process:  and 

(ix)  the  luidertaking  of  economic  and  cul- 
tural agreements  to  facilitate  and  accelerate 
developments:  and 

(B)  substantial  progress  toward  an  open 
political  system  in  the  spirit  of  the  present 
negotiations  of  the  several  Central  Ameri- 
can countries,  and  such  progress  In  political 
systems  may  be  measured  by  verifiable  ef- 
forts to  achieve— 

(i)  respect  for  democratic  principles  and 
political  pluralism, 

(li)  constitutional  guarantees  of,  and 
actual  protection  for.  Individual  civil  liber- 
ties. 

(ill)  adherence  to  constitutional  practices 
and  procedures,  Including  total  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  military, 

(iv)  guaranteed  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  and 
freedom  of  assembly, 

(V)  safeguards  of  property  rights  and  pro- 
vision for  economic  self-determination, 

(vi)  a  free,  fair,  and  open  electoral  process, 
with  provision  for  the  regular  and  periodic 
scheduling  of  elections,  and 

(vii)  a  fair  and  impartial  court  system  for 
the  administration  of  Justice  and  law  en- 
forcement. 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President, 
through  the  years,  our  Nation  has 
been  involved  in  some  costly  ven- 
tures—and adventures— in  Central 
America.  In  the  last  decade,  we  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  In  the  region. 
Some  of  it  Improved  poor  people's 
lives;  some  of  it  lined  rich  people's 
pockets.  Some  of  it  taught  people  to 
read  and  helped  peasants  support 
their  families.  Some  of  it  built  roads  to 


nowhere  or  encouraged  the  productiOD 
of  goods  that  nobody  would  buy. 

One  thing  we  have  learned  through 
decades  of  assistance  to  Central  Amer- 
ica is  that  aid  doesn't  guarantee  devel- 
opment. One  thing  we  have  learned  is 
that  a  plan  imposed  on  a  region  is  not 
as  likely  to  succeed  as  a  plan  proposed 
from  the  area. 

We  csuinot  afford  to  ignore  these  les- 
sons. In  these  days  of  tight  budgets, 
we  cannot  afford  a  hit-or-mlss  a^ 
proach  to  development.  We  should 
take  our  knowledge  of  development 
administration,  our  Imowledge  of  the 
world  trade  picture,  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  Central  America  and  apply  it 
to  our  efforts  to  bring  prosperity  to 
the  region.  And  more  important,  we 
should  look  to  the  Central  Americans 
themselves  to  define  their  economic 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  their  goals 
and  needs. 

This  is  the  focus  of  a  concurrent  res- 
olution I  am  submitting  today,  along 
with  Senators  Dodd,  Kassebattm.  Mat- 
suNAGA,  Evans.  Mitchell,  Kerry,  and 
Mikulski.  It  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  equitable  economic 
growth  is  necessary  for  stability  in 
Central  America,  suid  that  we  should 
encourage  and  assist  the  Central 
Americans  in  coming  up  with  a  work- 
able long-range  regional  economic  de- 
velopment plan. 

The  adniinistration  talks  about  its 
"two-track"  policy  toward  Central 
America.  The  first  track  is.  of  course, 
military  pressure  through  the  Con- 
tras.  The  second  track  is  economic  de- 
velopment to  encourage  and  strength- 
en democracy.  This  resolution  seelLS  to 
fortify  the  second  track  through  tliree 
mechanisms. 

First,  it  calls  on  the  President  to 
work  closely  with  the  Central  Ameri- 
cans in  planning  aid  for  the  region.  It 
makes  the  Central  Americans  the 
senior  partners  in  planning  and  imple- 
menting the  growth  of  their  region. 

Second,  it  calls  on  the  President  to 
try  to  get  other  countries  involved  in 
Central  American  development. 
Europe,  Japan,  and  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  also  have  a  stake  in  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. Why  not  call  on  them  to  help  Cen- 
tral America  as  we  helped  Europe  and 
Japan  after  World  War  II? 

And  third,  it  calls  on  the  President 
to  make  this  concerted  development 
assistance  available  only  to  those 
countries  that  have  made  real  progress 
toward  peace  and  democracy.  This 
progress  would  be  measured  against 
standards  set  by  the  Central  Ameri- 
cans themselves — standards  along  the 
lines  of  those  outlined  in  the  Costa 
Rican  peace  initiative  now  in  progress. 
This  initiative,  laimched  by  Costa 
Rican  President  Oscar  Arias,  remains 
our  best  hope  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  the  region's  conflicts.  The 
Senate  endorsed  it  by  a  97-1  vote  in 
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March.  It  needs  the  sensitive  diplo- 
matic touch  of  the  United  States  to 
succeed. 

This  Is  a  propitious  time  for  a  re- 
newed effort  to  formulate  and  Imple- 
ment plans  for  economic  growth  and 
development  in  Central  America.  The 
most  thorough  economic  planning  In 
the  history  of  the  region  is  underway. 
It  will  be  conducted  by  a  distinguished 
International  Commission  on  Central 
American  Development  and  Recovery, 
which  is  now  being  formed. 

Let's  renew  our  efforts  In  the  region, 
but  let's  do  it  wisely,  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  Central  Americans  and 
other  nations  throughout  the  world. 
Let's  make  our  efforts  count.  This  res- 
olution says  that  we  want  to  do  our 
part,  to  offer  our  best  efforts,  in  estab- 
lishing a  prosperous,  free  and  thriving 
hemisphere. 

If  we  move  with  wisdom,  we  can  all 
look  forward  to  the  day,  not  far  from 
now,  when  the  nations  of  Central 
America,  at  peace  and  in  freedom,  will 
break  out  from  the  poverty  and  re- 
pression that  have  hobbled  their 
growth.  We  can  look  forward  to  the 
day,  not  far  from  now,  when  the 
United  States  can  take  the  lead  in  an 
international  effort  to  help  Central 
America  enjoy  the  prosperity  that 
comes  with  peace  and  democracy.  And 
we  can  look  forward  to  the  day,  not 
far  from  now,  when  we  look  upon  all 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  not  as  de- 
pendents or  adversaries  or  problems, 
but  as  strong  and  confident  friends, 
allies,  and  trading  partners. 

When  that  day  comes,  we  will  siirely 
have  gained  as  much  as  they. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMm^  OM  AGRICULTURK.  NUTMIIIOH,  AIIB 
rORKSTXT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoiince  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Tuesday,  June  30, 
1987,  at  9:30  ajn.  in  SR332  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  nominations  of  Ewen 
Wilson,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  Milton  J. 
Hertz,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Por  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact Jim  Phippard  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-5207. 


AUTHORITY  POR  COBOtCTTEES 
TO  MEET 

sxTBcoiacTmi  ok  samrvm  urn 
nmaomfKirTAL  ovnuicBT 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Superfund  and  Elnvlronmen- 
tal  Oversight.  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  be  authorized 
to   meet   during   the   session   of   the 


Senate  on  Jiuie  25.  to  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  Superfund  cleanup  standards 

Implementation  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered, 
ooiocrrm  on  ■ankihc,  Housmo,  ahs  uksai* 

APFAnU 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  diulng  the 
session  of  the  Senate  Thursday,  June 
25,  1987,  to  continue  hearings  on  cor- 
porate takeover  legislation  pending 
before  the  committee  in  the  100th 
Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
suBcomfrrm  or  agricultural  productior 

ARD  STABIUZATIOR  OF  FRICKS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Production  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  Thursday, 
June  25,  1987.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
status  of  the  farm  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMICITTRK  ON  ARTITRUST  MOROPOLIKS, 
ARD  BUSIRKSS  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust.  Monopolies,  and 
Business  Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
June  25.  1987.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  TV 
violence  antitrust  exemption.  S.  844. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTKB  OR  ERERGY  ARD  RATURAL 
RRSOUKCRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  June  25,  1987,  to  consider 
the  following  agenda  items:  S.  275,  to 
amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act; 
S.  451,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine appropriate  minimum  altitude 
for  aircraft  flying  over  National  Park 
System  units;  and  S.  1047,  to  modify 
section  301  of  the  Covenant  to  Estab- 
lish a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union 
With  the  United  States;  and  8.  56  to 
establish  the  El  Malpais  National 
Monument,  the  Masau  Trail,  and  the 
Grants  National  Conservation  Area  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
our  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
suBcoiocrrm  or  covniRifXRT  eppicurct. 

PRDERALISM,  ARD  THK  DISTRICT  OP  COLUmiA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Efficiency, 
Federalism,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal   Affairs,    be    authorized    to    meet 


during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  June  25.  1987.  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  legislation  relating  to  general 
revenue  sharing. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOlOfTTm  OR  OVXXSIOHT  OP  OOVZRRMKRT 
MARACKMBTT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management.  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  postemployment 
lobbjring  restrictions. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TERRORISM 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
14  Senator  Grasslet  introduced  a  bill 
to  curb  PLO  activity  in  the  United 
States.  S.  1203.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
that  bill  and  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  discuss  its  importance. 

Terrorism  is  a  scourge.  It  strikes  at 
the  very  basis  of  society.  It  attempts 
to  force  political  and  social  change 
through  violence.  Because  terrorism 
depends  on  the  shock  effect  of  its  ac- 
tions, it  strikes  at  the  unsuspecting, 
the  innocent,  the  defenseless.  Terror- 
ist acts,  like  the  indiscriminate  attack 
on  women  and  children  in  the  Rome 
•md  Vienna  airports  and  the  brutal, 
cold-blooded  murder  of  Leon  Kling- 
hoffer  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  seen  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  terrorism  over 
the  past  decade.  Experts  say  the  prob- 
lem will  get  worse  because  terrorists 
have  found  that  violence  and  the 
threat  of  violence  pay  off  in  dealing 
with  many  governments.  No  one  is 
safe  from  this  threat. 

More  than  half  of  aU  terrorist  inci- 
dents in  the  world  today  are  Middle 
East  related,  and  most  of  those  are  di- 
rected against  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  Israel.  It  is  clear  that  many 
of  these  threats  have  been  perpetrated 
by  the  PLO,  a  self -avowed  terrorist  or- 
ganization. Its  convenant  specifically 
states  that  "armed  struggle  is  the  only 
way  to  liberate  Palestine,"  a  position 
that  was  reaffirmed  as  recently  as  this 
past  April  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pales- 
tine National  CouncU.  Despite  hopes 
among  some  that  the  organization 
would  moderate  its  positions  and  ac- 
tivities over  time,  the  leopard  has  not 
changed  its  spots.  It  was  and  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  primary  sponsors  of 
terrorism  In  the  Middle  East.  I  don't 
need  to  remind  you  of  the  numerous 
Americans  among  its  victims.  They 
range  from  ambassadors  to  tourists, 
yoimg  to  old,  and  healthy  to  those 
with  handicaps. 


There  is  no  reason  why  a  terrorist 
organization  should  be  allowed  to  op- 
erate witliin  the  United  States  and 
under  the  protection  of  our  laws.  And 
yet  It  does  operate,  both  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  New  York.  It's  time  that 
we  closed  these  offices.  Senator  Grass- 
lkt's  bill  would  provide  a  clear  legal 
basis  and  a  congressional  mandate  for 
doing  that. 

Some  have  questioned  whether  the 
bill  violates  free  speech.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  does.  The  bill  specifically  ex- 
cludes informational  material  from 
this  prohibition.  And.  there  is  nothing 
in  S.  1203  which  wiU  prohibit  Ameri- 
cans from  publicly  advocating  for  the 
PLO.  It  does  prohibit  any  organization 
from  operating  at  the  behest  or  direc- 
tion of  the  PLO  or  to  receive  or  spend 
money  from  the  PLO  or  its  agents. 

Taking  this  stand  against  terrorism 
is  not  in  competition  with  my  long- 
standing work  to  revise  and  repeal 
those  sections  of  the  McCarren- Walter 
Act  which  restrict  the  free  speech  and 
exchange  of  ideas  of  Americans  and 
foreigners  alike. 

In  the  99th  Congress.  I  Joined  my 
former  colleague  Senator  Charles  Ma- 
thias  of  Maryland  in  introducing  the 
International  Communication  and 
Travel  Act.  a  bill  which  would  have 
amended  the  ideological  exclusions  in 
McCarren-Walter  and  removed  restric- 
tions on  the  import  and  export  of  in- 
formation. I  sponsored  an  amendment 
prohibiting  ideological  exclusions  on 
this  year's  State  Department  Authori- 
zation Act  and  will  be  reintroducing  a 
McCsuren-Walter  reform  bill  again 
later  this  summer.  Like  those  reforms. 
Senator  Grasslet's  bill.  S.  1203.  pro- 
tects the  free  flow  of  information. 
Again,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
purely  informational  materials  are  not 
covered  by  this  legislation.  In  so  doing, 
it  respects  the  interests  of  both  the 
audience  and  the  speaker. 

But  terrorism  is  something  else.  The 
protection  of  U.S.  law  does  not  extend 
to  the  support  of  terrorists  or  terror- 
ism. This  biU  addresses  terrorism; 
McCarren-Walter  reform  does  not. 
Clearly,  the  free  flow  of  information 
and  ideas  and  the  restriction  of  terror- 
ism are  not  conflicting  goals.  Both  my 
McCarren-Walter  reform  and  S.  1203 
are  cognizant  of  each  of  these  national 
priorities.  Taken  together,  these  re- 
forms will  protect  Americans'  right  to 
free  speech  and  go  some  way  toward 
offering  Americans  greater  protection 
against  terrorism.* 


ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION- 
PROPOSED  ARBfiS  SALE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
result  of  a  1976  agreement,  the  execu- 
tive branch  provides  Congress  with  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  in  excess  of  $50  million  or,  in  the 
of  major  defense  equipment  as 


defined  in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of 
$14  million.  Upon  such  notification, 
the  Congress  has  not  less  than  20  cal- 
endar days  for  informal  review  and 
consultation  with  the  administration 
on  the  proposed  sale.  If  the  executive 
branch  wishes  to  proceed  with  the 
sales  proposal  following  the  informal 
review  period,  section  36(b)(1)  requires 
that  the  executive  branch  submit  a 
formal  notification  to  Congress  of  the 
proposed  arms  sale.  Upon  such  notifi- 
cation, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  to  review  the  sale.  The  provision 
stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  notifica- 
tion which  has  been  received.  Portions 
of  the  notification  which  are  classified 
have  been  deleted  for  publication,  but 
are  available  to  Senators  at  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

The  notification  follows: 
Depense  Secttrity  Assistance  Agkrct, 

Washington,  DC.  June  23,  1987. 
Mr.  Geryld  B.  Ckristiarsoh, 
Staff  Director,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Washington^  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  (Thristiansor:  By  letter  dated 
18  February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(bKl)  of  the  Anns  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  instruction  of  the  Department 
of  State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  (50  million  or  more. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Cast. 

Director.m 


NAUM  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
treatment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
remains  a  pressing  concern  for  West- 
em  citizens.  Although  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  initiated  certain  reforms 
that  suggest  a  transformation  is 
taking  place  in  Soviet  society,  most 
U.S.  officials  remain  unconvinced.  I. 
for  one.  will  not  recognize  "glasnost" 
as  reality  until  the  Soviet  Union  ends 
its  blatant  disregard  of  human  rights. 

There  have  been  slight  improve- 
ments in  the  situation  facing  Soviet 
Jews.  Elmigration  figiires  have  picked 
up  somewhat.  A  handful  of  prisoners 
of  conscience  have  been  released. 
Andrei  Sakharov  was  permitted  to 
return  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  exile. 
Each  of  these  changes  is  important, 
and  I  strongly  encourage  the  Soviet 
Oovenunent  to  expand  its  efforts. 
However,  many  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union  are  still  suffering. 

If  the  Soviets  are  sincere  about  im- 
plementing reforms,  they  will  end  the 
persecution   of   Naum   Meiman.    For 


over  10  years,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  denied  Naum  any  happiness.  As  he 
approaches  his  final  years,  he  is  still 
striving  toward  one  goal— to  live  life  in 
the  West. 

I  implore  the  Soviet  Government  to 
grant  Naiun  Meiman  permission  to 
emigrate  to  the  West  immediately.* 


SENATOR  KASTEN'S  TAX  wrfrp. 
OPPOSITION 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  read  an  in- 
sightful, cogent  article  authored  by 
Senator  Kastem  which  iUustrates  the 
futility  of  increasing  taxes  as  a  means 
to  rescue  the  deficit.  I  ask  that  this  ar- 
ticle appear  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Tax  Hikes  Won't  C^xmx  the  Dkpicit 
Problem 

(By  Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr.) 

Liberals,  conservatives.  Democrats,  and 
Republicans  all  agree  that  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  must  be  reduced.  This  na- 
tion's continued  economic  well-being  de- 
pends on  it.  Disagreement  arises,  however, 
over  the  proper  cure  to  the  deficit  problem. 

Congressional  E)emocrat8  are  convinced 
that  large  tax  increases  must  be  part  of  the 
solution.  Their  budget  blueprint  calls  for 
$27.3  billion  In  higher  revenues  in  1988  and 
a  whopping  $137.4  billion  over  four  years. 

I  believe  their  cure  is  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. Major  tax  increases  will  lead  to  larger 
budget  deficits  and  a  weaker  U.S.  economy. 
The  Democrats'  approach  fails  to  recognize 
the  effects  of  higher  taxes  on  both  political 
and  economic  incentives. 

First,  the  political  incentives  in  the  cur- 
rent budget  process  are  skewed  towards 
higher  spending.  Boosting  funding  for  con- 
stituent spending  programs  is  politically 
popular— raising  taxes  is  not.  To  mitigate 
the  political  pain  associated  with  supporting 
tax  hikes,  legislators  invariably  seek  to  ap- 
pease their  constituents  by  increasing  P^ed- 
eral  spending  for  constituent  programs. 

The  experience  of  the  past  20  fiscal  years 
proves  this  phenomenon.  The  government's 
tax  collections  have  skyrocketed  from  $150 
billion  in  1967  to  over  $834  billion  in  1987. 
But  so  has  spending  ($158  billion  to  $1,008 
trillion)  and  deficits  ($8  billion  to  $174  bU- 
Ilon).  A  recent  study  by  Congress's  Joint 
Economic  Committee  found  that  a  one 
dollar  increase  in  taxes  leads  to  a  58  cent  in- 
crease in  the  deficit,  meaning  a  $1.58  In- 
crease inspendlngl 

CTlearly.  higher  tax  collections  only 
worsen  the  deficit  problem.  To  control  the 
congressional  spending  bias— and  thus, 
budget  deficits — we  neied  to  reform  the 
budget  process  by  passing  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  grant- 
ing the  President  a  line-item  veto.  These  re- 
forms would  increase  political  incentives  for 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Second,  higher  taxes  have  a  negative 
effect  on  economic  Incentives  and  economic 
activity.  There  is  little  argimient  in  the  eco- 
nomics profession  that  if  you  tax  some- 
thing, you  get  less  of  it.  Let's  look  at  the 
economic  impact  of  some  of  the  more  popu- 
lar tax  Increases  being  considered: 

RAISING  IRCOMX  TAX  RATES 

Last  year.  Congress  promised  the  Ameri- 
can people  lower  tax  rates  in  exchange  for 
radlng  several  tax  deductions,  preferences. 
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and  credits.  Tax  reform  allows  workers  and 
inveators  to  keep  more  of  their  earnings.  It 
*iiin  makes  the  tax  code  much  fairer. 

Yet.  several  leading  Democrats  have  pro- 
posed forgoing  the  top  tax  rate  cut  which  Is 
scheduled  to  drop  from  ttiis  year's  38.5  per- 
cent to  28  percent  next  year.  This  Is  not 
only  unfair,  but  economically  damaging  be- 
cause higher  tax  rates  will  punish  incentives 
to  work.  save,  and  invest. 

KZCISS  TAX  ntraiABKS 

At  first  glance,  raising  taxes  on  gasoline, 
dgarattes.  and  beer  and  alcohol  consump- 
tion to  cut  the  deficit  might  appear  "sensi- 
ble." Oas  prices  have  declined  in  recent 
years.  Consequently,  tax  hike  proponents 
argue  that  people  can  afford  to  pay  a  few 
cents  more  at  the  pump.  They  argue  that 
higher  taxes  on  alcohol  and  cigarettes  will 
reduce  consumption  of  these  products — and 
improve  health  and  safety. 

But  excise  taxes  will  hurt  the  thousands 
of  businesses  that  produce,  distribute,  and 
sell  these  goods.  Many  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans will  be  thrown  out  of  work.  Further- 
more, excise  taxes  are  regressive.  Increasing 
them  would  take  back  the  tax  relief  given  to 
POOT-  and  moderate-Income  families  in  tax 
reform. 

on,  IMPORT  RE 

The  hot  Issue  in  Congress  these  days  is 
improving  U.S.  "competitiveness."  However, 
an  oil  import  fee  would  do  the  exact  oppo- 
site: it  would  artificially  raise  domestic  oil 
prices  for  U.S.  Industries,  thus  placing  them 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with  foreign 
competitors  who  would  buy  oU  at  the  lower 
world  price. 

Furthermore,  an  oil  import  fee  would 
have  several  negative  effects  on  the  overall 
economy.  A  recent  study  by  the  Congressi- 
sonal  Research  Service  found  that  a  $5  per 
barrel  fee  would  cut  ONP  (gross  national 
product)  growth  by  3.4  percent,  throw  one 
million  people  out  of  work  and  raise  infla- 
tion by  0.5  percent  by  1990. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  tax  Increases  are  a 
short-sighted  and  counterproductive  solu- 
tion to  the  deficit  problem.  They  lead  to  less 
jobs,  less  work,  lower  incomes,  less  savings, 
less  investment,  and  lower  economic  growth. 
Tax  increases  don't  attack  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  budget  deficit:  the  high  level  of 
Federal  spending.  In  fact,  they  encourage 
more  spending. 

Federal  spending  is  currently  23.7  percent 
of  GNP.  That's  almost  four  percentage 
points  higher  than  the  average  of  what  we 
spent  each  year  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  Meanwhile,  revenues  have  remained  rela- 
tively constant  at  about  19.0  percent  of 
ONP.  Deficits  are  caused  by  overspending, 
not  undertaxaUon. 

The  odds  of  stopping  the  stampede  to 
raise  taxes  on  the  Acierican  people  are 
against  us.  WhQe  President  Reagan  has  suc- 
cessfully opposed  tax  hike  efforts  in  the 
past,  the  Democrats  are  mounting  an  all-out 
effort  to  force  him  into  a  tax  increase  by 
holding  the  nation's  defense  budget  "hos- 
tage" to  deep  cuts.  The  Democrats  are 
giving  the  President  two  choices:  imperii 
American's  national  security  with  large  de- 
fense cuts  or  economic  security  with  large 
tax  hikes. 

I  believe  the  American  people  deserve 
better.  There  Is  another  alternative:  reject 
tax  hikes,  restrain  spending  in  all  areas  of 
the  budget,  and  reform  the  budget  process. 
If  Congress  and  the  President  take  these 
itepg.  we  can  look  f  onnrd  to  a  gradual  dls- 
anpearanoe  of  the  Federal  deficit.  More  im- 
portant, the  economy  vfU  continue  to  blos- 
som and  create  opportunity  for  everytme. 


If  we  don't  take  these  steps,  the  54-month- 
long  economic  recovery  wUl  come  to  a 
screeching  halt— Interest  rates,  unemploy- 
ment, and  inflation  will  surely  rise— and  the 
Democrats  will  have  a  lot  to  answer  for  in 
1988.« 


PINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  ADVISORY  PANEL  ON 
INFRASTRUCTURE  FINANCING 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  completion  of  an  impor- 
tant report  on  America's  public  capital 
investment,  our  infrastructure. 

This  is  the  final  report  of  the  Pri- 
vate Sector  Advisory  P^nel  on  Infra- 
structure Financing,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  me  recently. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  Chairman  Chiles  has 
agreed  to  have  the  full  report  printed 
as  a  committee  print  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee. 

This  study  was  undertaken  by  an 
outside  group,  at  my  request.  The 
panel  was  under  the  leadership  of 
Joseph  M.  Giglio,  PJid  included  among 
its  members  a  nimiber  of  distinguished 
Americans,  including  our  colleague 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  during  a 
period  when  he  served  as  Governor  of 
that  State. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  report 
should  be  issued  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, as  the  issue  of  infrastructure 
financing  carries  with  it  major  impli- 
cations for  America's  economy.  One  of 
the  observations  contained  in  the 
report: 

The  continued  productive  capacity  of  the 
American  economy  depends  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  adequate  basic  public  facilities.  Re- 
building, revitalizing,  and  expanding  Ameri- 
ca's public  infrastructure  is  imperative  to 
our  future. 

Our  infrastructure— our  roads,  our 
water  systems,  our  airports,  our 
bridges — is  really  America's  hidden 
challenge.  It  is  with  us  every  day.  Yet, 
somehow,  we  faU  to  see  it.  As  a  society, 
we  shunt  aside  our  public  works  needs. 
They  are  problems  that  seem  so  easy 
to  put  off  until  tomorrow. 

But  they  are  not.  As  a  nation,  we 
must  begin  to  change  that  attitude. 
For  this  reason,  the  information  and 
conclusions  In  the  panel  report  will  be 
a  great  value  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Budget  Committee  and  in  Congress  as 
a  whole. 

This  report  will  come  under  criti- 
cism, I  am  certain.  Some  will  argue 
that  we  cannot  afford  the  additional 
investments  suggested  in  recommenda- 
tion No.  1.  The  issue  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  must  confront  is 
whether  we  dare  to  avoid  that  invest- 
ment. 

Some  will  argue  that  we  must  not 
reopen  the  issue  of  tax  treatment  of 
municipal  bonds  for  infrastructure,  as 
suggested  in  recommendation  No.  2. 
There  is  little  doubt  in  this  Senator's 


mind  that  we  mtist  confront  that  re- 
evaluation. 

Some  wiU  argue  that  we  cannot  trust 
the  private  sector  to  share  the  burden, 
as  suggested  in  recommendation  No.  3. 
Can  we  afford  not  to  share  that 
burden,  and  the  opportunities? 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other 
three  important  recommendations. 

This  report  deserves  careful  review 
by  the  Congress  and  the  public.  I 
caiuiot  say  which  of  the  importsmt 
recommendations  the  Congress  should 
endorse,  or  what  Is  the  lUtelihood  of 
their  enactment  Into  law. 

But  these  proposals  and  this  analy- 
sis deserves  wide  attention.  For  that 
purpose,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  the  executive  simmuj-y  of  the 
panel's  report  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

Executive  Summaht 

America  has  shortchanged  its  future. 

We  need  better  highways.  We  need  to 
expand  our  sewage  plants.  We  need  im- 
proved garbage  disposal,  safer  bridges,  more 
efficient  air  traffic  systems,  cleaner  drink- 
ing water. 

The  Panel  is  convinced  that  America  has 
fallen  behind  in  building  the  sinew  of  infra- 
structure necessary  for  the  future.  Follow- 
ing considerable  anaylsis  of  methods  to  fi- 
nance future  infrastructure,  the  Private 
Sector  Advisory  Panel  on  Infrastructure  Fi- 
nancing recommends  a  number  of  impor- 
tant initiatives,  including: 

Creation  of  a  new  Infrastructure  Trust 
Fund,  financed  with  $25  biUion  in  special 
federal  contributions  over  five  years,  and 
dedicated  to  capitalizing  state  infrastructure 
banks  and  revolving  loan  funds; 

Creation  of  a  new.  tax-exempt  infrastruc- 
ture bond  to  help  local  governments  meet 
local  needs:  and 

Support  for  public/private  partnerships  In 
constructing  and  managing  infrastructure 
facilities. 

BACKCROUIfD 

To  a  disturbing  extent,  America's  public 
facilities  are  defined  by  words  such  as  "ne- 
glected." "decaying."  "Inadequate." 

Each  of  us— all  240  million— at  some  point 
In  our  daily  routines  becomes  aggravated 
with  the  problem  of  a  clogged  highway,  a 
leaking  water  system,  a  stream  polluted  by 
untreated  sewage,  an  aging  subway  car.  Our 
roads  and  freeways  are  in  disrepair.  More 
frightening,  we  hear  too  frequently  of  col- 
laijsed  bridges. 

The  physical  underpinnings  of  America's 
economy  have  eroded. 

Public  spending  on  roads,  bridges,  and 
other  types  of  physical  Infrastructure  has 
declined  steadily  since  the  late  1960's.  As  a 
percentage  of  our  gross  national  product, 
combined  annual,  federal,  state,  and  local 
infrastructure  Investment  fell  from  3.5  per- 
cent of  ONP  in  1967  to  about  2.7  percent  of 
ONP  in  the  mid  1980s.  That  percentage  con- 
tinues to  drop. 

Our  failure  to  repair,  replace,  and  expand 
essential  public  works  is  as  glaring  in  the 
Sunbelt  cities  of  the  Southwest  as  in  the 
older  industrial  cities  of  the  Northeast. 

The  accumulated  backlog  carries  a  cost  of 
overwhelming  proportions.  The  shortage 
that  will  occur  between  now  and  the  year 
2000  has  been  estimated  at  $240  billion  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress  put 


the  shortfaU  over  that  period  at  $445  bU- 
llon.  Other  estimates  range  much  tiigher. 
Whatever  number  Is  accurate,  it  is  astro- 
nomical. The  situation  appears  certain  to 
become  more  serious  if  action  is  not  taken. 

Why?  The  reasons  are  diverse.  To  a  great 
extent,  we  see  the  consequence  of  choices 
made  at  every  level  of  government  In  the  al- 
location of  resources.  Instead  of  si>ending 
tax  dollars  on  public  works  at  the  rate  uti- 
lized for  many  years.  America  shifted  its 
goals.  WhUe  such  a  choice  was  never  pre- 
sented directly  to  America's  taxpayers,  it 
has  been  a  decision  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, a  decision  that  robs  the  future  to  pay 
for  today. 

Since  the  earliest  civillzatlons.  economic 
growth  moved  forward  with  public  works. 
For  America,  the  canals  of  the  Northeast 
were  followed  by  raUroad  lines  stretched 
across  the  continent.  We  raised  dams  so  the 
desert  might  bloom.  We  stitched  together  a 
system  of  interstate  highways  to  speed 
travel.  Public  investment  in  public  facilities 
added  to  our  productivity,  to  economic 
growth,  to  a  better  life  for  aU  Americans. 

As  we  enter  the  third  century  of  the  Re- 
public, this  Panel  is  convinced  that  a  new 
national  commitment  to  public  works— to 
our  Infrastructure— is  absolutely  essential. 

Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici  established  the 
Private  Sector  Advisory  Panel  on  Infra- 
structure Financing  to  advise  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  on  the  role  of  the  feder- 
al government  In  financing  future  infra- 
structure faculties. 

The  Painel  was  asked  to  examine  the  po- 
tential for  state  and  local  Investments  in  in- 
frastructure, review  new  market  instru- 
ments and  debt  financing  mechanisms,  de- 
termine the  usefulness  of  new  state  and 
local  financing  institutions  such  as  infra- 
structure banks  and  revolving  funds,  recom- 
mend long-term,  predictable  sources  of 
funding,  and  Investigate  the  potential  for 
private  sector  investment  in  public  worlcs. 

Simply  put.  the  challenge  was  to  examine 
options  for  infrastructure  financing,  then 
recommend  effective  ways  to  select  and  ful- 
fill the  best  option. 

The  Panel  reviewed  activities  In  several 
states  and  held  a  series  of  hearings  to  gain 
insights  and  information.  The  states  which 
participated  in  case  studies  included  Flori- 
da, Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and  Wash- 
ington. Public  hearings  were  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  Albuquerque.  Trenton.  Indian- 
apolis and  Seattle. 

The  Panel  did  not  attempt  to  measure  the 
level  of  need  for  Increased  infrastructure 
funding  which  has  been  well-documented  In 
Studies  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  In- 
stead, the  Panel  focused  on  the  evolution  in 
governmental  responsibility  for  infrastruc- 
ture financing,  the  impact  of  that  shift  on 
state  and  local  financing,  and  the  potential 
for  new  and  innovative  financing  mecha- 
nisms to  meet  capital  needs. 

Should  America  rely  more  on  the  federal 
government,  or  on  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, or  on  private  enterprise?  Should 
we  embark  on  a  new  wave  of  federal  spend- 
ing? Should  we  look  for  new,  creative  alter- 
natives in  public  spending? 

Based  on  its  review,  the  Panel  has  reached 
the  following  conclusions. 

COIfCLUSIONS 

The  continued  productive  capacity  of  the 
American  economy  depends  on  the  availabU- 
ity  of  adequate  basic  public  facilities.  Re- 
building, revitallzinc,  and  expanding  Ameri- 
ca's public  infrastructure  is  imperative  to 
our  future. 


America's  need  for  more  and  better  public 
facilities  Is  a  national  issue  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed nationally.  Public  works  are  not 
only  essential  for  interstate  and  internation- 
al commerce,  they  are  essential  for  the 
health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 

A  significant  federal  role  in  building  and 
rebuilding  our  nation's  infrastructure  is  al- 
together appropriate.  Since  both  the  states 
and  the  local  governments  lack  the  capacity 
to  address  this  need  equitably  and  compre- 
hensively, a  revived  federal  involvement  is 
essential. 

The  federal  contribution  to  Infrastructure 
financing  has  declined.  With  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  outlays  earmarked  from  motor  fuel 
tax  receipts  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
federal  infrastructure  spending  has  dimin- 
ished, with  state  and  local  interests  bearing 
an  Increasing  share  of  the  burden. 

The  financial  responsibility  for  meeting 
America's  infrastructure  needs  has  fallen 
most  heavily  onto  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  six  categories  of  public  worlcs  in- 
vestment—highways, water  supply,  waste- 
water treatment,  aviation,  mass  transit,  and 
water  resources— annual  federal  spending 
recently  was  $25.5  billion,  compared  to  non- 
federal annual  spending  of  $63.6  billion. 

As  the  federal  government  shifted  prior- 
ities away  from  infrastructure  financing, 
new  federal  laws  have  mandated  state  and 
local  compliance  with  new  requirements  for 
water  pollution  control,  clean  drinking 
water,  and  the  clean-up  of  hazardous 
wastes.  While  essential  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, these  new  laws  provided  little  in  addi- 
tional funding  to  assist  in  meeting  the  con- 
siderable cost  of  state  and  local  compliance. 

States  and  localities  have  faced  not  only 
the  federal  shift  in  priorities  but  have  not 
contend  with  the  "taxpayer  revolt"  which  In 
many  localities  capped  property  taxes  which 
are  a  primary  source  of  revenue  for  local 
governments.  To  contend  with  the  resulting 
revenue  shortfall,  local  governments  have 
Increasingly  turned  to  the  bond  market  to 
borrow  funds  necessary  to  finance  infra- 
structure facilities. 

Within  the  past  decade,  the  annual 
volume  of  tax-exempt  debt  issued  for  public 
works  rose  from  Just  over  $6  billion  in  1977 
to  four  times  that  level.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments turned  to  new  forms  of  loans,  debt 
packages,  credit  enhancements,  and  other 
forms  of  financing.  User  fees  and  other  ex- 
actions also  have  become  increasingly  popu- 
lar, and  many  localities  are  exploring  the 
potential  for  public/private  partnerships. 

Yet  these  Initiatives  have  been  insuffi- 
cient. Demands  for  public  facilities  have 
continued  to  exceed  the  ability  of  state  and 
local  governments  to  respond.  State  and 
local  govenments  lack  the  resources  and  the 
flexibility  to  shoulder  the  expanding  burden 
of  financing  America's  infrastructure  need. 
Compared  to  the  dimensions  of  need  for 
new  and  improved  public  facllltes,  state  and 
local  resource  are  insufficient. 

Infrastructure  banks,  revolving  loans 
funds,  and  others  innovative  funding  sjrs- 
tems  are  being  used  effectively  in  a  number 
of  states.  They  offer  the  potential  to 
become  a  major  sustaining  source  of  finan- 
cial assistance  for  local  infrastructure  in- 
vestments, when  sufficiently  capitalized. 

Over  the  years,  the  federal  government 
has,  through  the  tax  code,  encouraged  in- 
vestments in  public  works  Indirectly 
through  the  availability  of  tax-exempt  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  favorable  depreciation  allow- 
ances, and  investment  tax  credits.  Histori- 
cally, this  indirect  federal  contribution  has 


provided  a  substantial  and  valid  subsidy  of 
state  and  local  Infrastructure  financing. 

In  recent  years,  however.  Increasingly 
severe  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  have  made  this  form  of  infrastructure 
financing  Increasingly  difficult.  The  tax- 
exempt  bond  provisions  in  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act  are  even  more  restrictive.  These 
provisions  will  reduce  the  volume  of  state 
and  local  debt  financing,  and  make  even  tra- 
ditional governmental  bonds  more  difficult 
and  more  costly  to  issue. 

The  new  tax  code  thus  complicates  and 
further  confounds  efforts  by  SUte  and  local 
government  to  fill  the  breach  In  infrastruc- 
ture financing. 

Increasing  use  of  user  fees  to  finance 
project  costs,  as  well  as  supporting  adequate 
operations,  maintenance,  and  repair  budg- 
ets, is  sound  policy,  and  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  project  planning. 

Some  of  the  newer  mechanisms  for  raising 
special  revenues,  such  as  development  exac- 
tions and  impact  fees,  are  effective  in  areas 
of  rapid  growth.  These,  however,  hold  limit- 
ed appeal  for  areas  of  slower  growth  or  de- 
clining economic  base. 

Federal  regulations  and  compliance  stand- 
ards may  reduce  local  flexibility  and  con- 
strain or  frustrate  the  application  of  cost  ef- 
fective and  innovative  solutions  to  local  in- 
frastructure needs. 

The  trend  toward  private  Investments  in 
public  works  facilities  and  services  should  be 
encouraged  through  federal  tax  provisions 
and  federal  program  implementation. 

Based  on  these  conclusions,  the  Panel 
offers  the  following  recommendations,  in 
order  of  priority: 

RECOKlIXItSATION  1 

Congress  should  create  an  Infrastructure 
Trust  Fund  to  capitalize  Infrastructure  state 
banks  and  revolving  loan  funds. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  create  a 
trust  fund  to  distribute  among  the  states  $5 
billion  annually  for  each  of  five  years.  This 
money  should  be  raised  from  a  dedicated, 
broad-based,  new  source  of  taxation,  then 
placed  In  the  Infrastructure  Trust  Fund  for 
distribution  by  formula  that,  among  other 
things,  stresses  population  and  land  area. 

This  Federal  Tr\ist  Fund  contribution 
would  go  to  recipient  states  once  they  estab- 
lish a  revolving  fiuid  or  infrastructure  bank 
to  finance  needed  infrastructure  facilities 
within  the  state.  The  contribution  from  the 
Trust  Fund  would  provide  80  percent  of  the 
capital  for  each  bank  or  fund,  with  the  state 
required  to  contribute  the  remaining  20  per- 
cent. 

These  revolving  funds  would  provide  loans 
or  credit  enhancement  to  build  and  main- 
tain highways,  streets,  roads,  mass  transit, 
wastewater  collection  and  treatment,  solid 
waste  disposal,  water  supply  facilities,  and 
other  pressing  infrastructure  needs. 

The  States  would  not  be  required  to  repay 
these  Trust  Fund  grants.  But  to  assure  the 
revolving  nature  of  the  state  funds  or  banks, 
local  governments  would  be  required  to 
repay  at  least  the  principal  amount  of  all 
loans. 

In  the  Panel's  view,  a  Trust  Fund  Is  pref- 
erable to  other  possible  forms  of  federal  as-- 
sistance  such  as  increased  categorical 
grants.  Properly  structured,  the  state  banks 
or  funds  would  replenish  themselves,  serv- 
ing as  continuing  sources  of  investment  cap- 
ItaL 

No  additional  federal  capital  would  be  re- 
quired following  the  fifth  year  of  the  pro- 
gram to  make  the  revolving  system  work. 
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Clearly,  the  total  sum  aTailable  for  con- 
struction will  be  contlnsent  upon  both  the 
inwtmx  capital,  the  level  of  state  matching 
funda,  and  Uie  teims  and  conditions  of 
loans,  guarantees,  and  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance. The  Panel  eatimates  that  within  15 
yean,  the  initial  federal  capttaUsatlon.  to- 
gether with  the  30  percent  sUte  match, 
eould  produce  close  to  $75  million  in  infra- 
structure investment,  assuming  the  loans 
were  rei»id  at  7H  percent  interest.  Altema- 
tively.  If  the  same  amount  of  capitad— $25 
bOlion  in  federal  grants  plus  $8.25  billion  in 
state  mp*^*''"g  funds— were  loaned  over  10 
years,  with  no  interest  charged,  the  pro- 
gram would  generate  $40.3  billion  in  new  In- 
frastructure work.  It  must  be  underscored 
that  America's  infrastructure  needs  far 
exceed  the  scope  of  a  program  with  these 
assumptions,  but  this  infusion  of  new  cap- 
ital wUl  create  a  funding  device  available  in 
perpetuity. 

Each  state  revolving  fund  or  infrastruc- 
ture bank  should  be  available  for  new  con- 
struction, as  well  as  for  rehabilitation  and 
major  maintenance  and  repair  of  existing 
facQltles. 

The  additional  fimds  made  available 
under  this  recommendation  must  be  just 
thAt.  additional  funds.  These  funds  must 
not  be  used  to  supplant  existing  federal 
and/or  non-federal  investments  in  infra- 
structure. This  is  a  program  to  reduce  the 
huge  backlog,  not  simply  provide  a  different 
source  of  funding  for  work  that  would  be  ac- 
compUsbed  anyway. 

To  be  eUglble  for  funds  from  a  state  bank, 
a  local  government  should  be  required  to 
document  its  needs  and  established  capital 
plans  and  budgets. 

Under  this  recommendation,  the  federal 
government  would  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  re- 
qxmdlng  to  our  national  need  for  infra- 
structure financing  without  adding  perma- 
nently to  the  size  of  the  federal  bureaucra- 
cy. 

■aOOMMKHIMTIOM  % 

Congress  should  create  a  new  category  of 
tax-exempt  bond,  an  infrastructure  bond. 

With  or  without  an  Infrastructure  Trust 
Fund  to  pump  new  cash  into  Infrastructure, 
tax-exempt  financing  must  continue  to  be 
available  if  state  and  local  governments  are 
ever  to  begin  to  meet  their  infrastructure 
needs. 

State  and  local  governments  rarely  have 
the  funds  on  hand  to  finance  expensive  in- 
frastructure projects.  Therefore,  they  in- 
creasingly have  had  to  borrow  to  pay  for 
n^Mled  public  improvements.  Total  out- 
standing state  and  local  debt  in  recent  yean 
has  increased  significantly,  now  totaling 
more  than  one-half  trUlion  dollars.  A  major 
portion  of  this  increase  has  been  in  so-called 
"private  acUvlty"  debt. 

In  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  Congress  re- 
stricted the  scope  and  availability  of  tax- 
exempt  ftoanclng  for  private  purposes.  In 
seeking  to  give  all  taxpayen  a  fair  shake. 
Congress  went  too  far,  in  the  view  of  the 
PaneL  The  restrictions  imposed  by  Congress 
vOl  i^ect  not  only  bonds  used  for  private 
purposes,  but  also,  many  bond  issues  which 
fan  into  the  private  acUvlty  category  but 
are  used  for  traditional  governmental  pur- 
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Under  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  vital 
bond  issues  for  sewage  collection  and  treat- 
ment. soUd  waste  disposal,  and  water  supply 
facilities,  among  other  legitimate  public 
purpoaes.  wIU  often  f  aU  under  the  dassiflca- 
tton-and  limits— of  "private  activity" 
bonds.  Such  bonds  are  subject  to  state-by- 
state  ndume  caps,  baaed  on  population. 


If  the  volume  of  bonds  Issued  goes  above 
the  ^TiTiiiai  cap  the  Act  imposes  on  each 
state,  such  bonds  will  no  longer  be  tax- 
exempt  Issues.  In  which  case,  financing 
these  necessary  facilities  will  be  costlier  to 
the  issuer  and  to  the  users. 

To  offset  this  unintended  result,  the 
Panel  recommends  the  creation  of  this  new 
category  of  governmental  bonds,  "Infra- 
structure bonds,"  which  would  be  excluded 
from  the  definition  of  "private  activity" 
bonds  under  the  federal  tax  code. 

Issues  of  infrastructure  bonds  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  reasonable  Investment 
>^ming«  on  such  debt  issues.  The  alterna- 
tive is  simply  to  pile  greater  costs  onto  local 
governments,  and  higher  fees  on  the  local 
usen. 

RXCOlOfZlfDATIOR  S 

Public/private  partnerships  must  l>e  en- 
couraged In  infrastructure  financing. 

Private  investment  in  public  facilities 
offen  a  sound  opportunity  to  increase  sub- 
stantially the  capital  available  for  infra- 
structure investments. 

The  potential  for  public/private  partner- 
ships in  solid  waste  disposal,  wastewater 
treatment,  water  supply,  transportation, 
and  other  areas  has  been  demonstrated  in 
recent  years.  But  federal  action  is  needed  to 
encourage  this  potential. 

Federal  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies should  follow  the  example  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  by  actively  pro- 
moting and  facilitating  public /private  part- 
nerships In  which  the  private  sector  devel- 
ops, operates,  and  in  some  cases  owns, 
needed  facilities  in  cooperation  with  local 
government. 

These  opportunities  are  most  evident  In 
projects  such  as  water  supply  or  sewage 
treatment.  The  low  and  slow  rate  of  retirni 
on  such  facilities  requires  an  early  and  rapid 
tax  write-off  to  maintain  a  flow  of  cash  suf- 
ficient to  attract  private  investment.  A 
faster  rate  of  depreciation  under  the  federal 
tax  law  would  encourage  private  Investment 
and  participation  In  the  development  of 
such  projects. 

Sewage  treatment  and  water  supply  facili- 
ties should  be  placed  In  the  same  category 
with  solid  waste  facilities  in  the  Accelerated 
Cost  Recovery  System.  Depreciation  should 
be  allowed  over  seven  years  generally,  and 
over  ten  yean  with  tax-exempt  bond  financ- 
ing. 

A  federal  clearinghouse  should  be  estab- 
lished to  coordinate  and  distribute  informa- 
tion on  initiatives  at  every  level  to  encotir- 
age  public/private  cooperation  in  confront- 
ing our  Infrastructure  problems. 
KacomizinMTioM  4 

Federal  technical  support  should  be  em- 
phasized for  aU  areas  of  infrastructure  de- 
velopment. 

Whatever  new  financing  initiatives  are  un- 
dertaken by  the  federal  government,  wheth- 
er In  response  to  these  Panel  recommenda- 
tions or  other  proposals,  state  an  local  gov- 
ernments will  continue  to  carry  the  princi- 
pal responsibility  of  building  most  public 
works. 

Adequately  funded,  state  and  local  govem- 
mmts  can  fulfill  this  responsibility.  They 
can  achieve  it  with  greatest  efficiency  if 
provided  additional  technical  support  from 
the  federal  government.  This  support  will 
be  particularly  valuable  at  the  local  level. 

In  the  administration  of  various  categori- 
cal grant  programs,  federal  agencies  have 
accumulated  vast  technical  experience  and 
expertise.  As  some  of  these  grant  programs 


wane,  this  wisdom  may  be  lost.  This  must 
not  oocxir.  New  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
make  this  federal  experience  and  expertise 
available  to  state  and  local  governments. 

In  this  way,  non-federal  officials  should 
be  able  to  make  better  decisions  on  design, 
development,  operation,  maintenance,  and 
other  as[>ect8  of  building  and  rebuilding 
needed  public  facilities. 

RSCOMMKIfSATIOH  6 

Existing  Federal  Trust  Funds  for  infra- 
structure must  be  preserved  as  an  essential 
federal  component  for  constructing  infra- 
structure. 

The  existing  highway,  airport,  and  water- 
way trust  funds  help  assure  a  more  stable 
and  reliable  level  of  funding  for  certain  in- 
frastructure purposes.  As  devices  for  reve- 
nue coUection  and  allocation,  dedicated 
trust  funds  are  very  effective.  They  promote 
l>etter  planning,  management,  and  budget- 
ing at  the  state  and  local  level. 

The  utility  of  trust  funds  to  assist  state 
and  local  capital  investment  planning  Is  best 
served  when  disbursements  are  dependable 
and  timely,  and  Congress  should  act 
promptly  on  reauthorizations  and  annual 
appropriations. 

RBCOmmiSATION  « 

Federal  agencies  should  review  standards 
and  regulations  related  to  infrastructure 
programs. 

A  review  of  federal  regulations  is  needed 
to  assure  that  the  standards  and  regulations 
permit  and  encourage  cost-effective  solu- 
tions, plus  innovations  in  design,  technolo- 
gy, and  response,  and  in  no  way  frustrate  or 
discourage  non-federal  Initiatives. 

In  particular,  a  thorough  review  Is  needed 
of  federal  compliance  standards  to  assure 
that  life-cycle  cost  analysis  is  encouraged, 
that  new  investment  is  not  encouraged  at 
the  expense  of  efficient  operations  of  exist- 
ing facilities,  and  that  Innovative  techniques 
with  the  promise  of  superior  performance 
have  every  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  value. 

The  panel  offen  these  six  recommenda- 
tions not  as  a  solution  to  all  of  our  infra- 
structure problems,  but  as  a  step — a  major 
step— toward  overcoming  those  problems. 


GROUND  WATER  SAFETY  ACT— 
S.  1419 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  Senator 
Leahy,  Senator  DxntnfBXRGER,  and 
many  other  colleagues  in  introducing 
the  Ground  Water  Safety  Act. 

Like  the  bloodstream  of  the  human 
body,  the  ground  water  system  forms 
the  crucial  infrastructure  of  our  Na- 
tion's water  supply. 

There  is  growing  national  concern 
about  the  vitality  of  this  fragile  and 
precious  natural  resource.  Careless  use 
of  pesticides  has  led  to  increasing  con- 
tamination of  America's  ground  water 
supplies.  Significant  degradation  of 
ground  water  in  Long  Island  and  Wis- 
consin foreshadows  a  serious  national 
problem.  When  contamination  of  the 
ground  water  has  been  found,  few  op- 
tions exist  to  reverse  the  damage. 

In  my  home  State  of  Montana,  as  in 
many  rural  areas,  farmers  depend 
upon  clean  ground  water  for  their 
household    use.    The    abundance    of 


clean  ground  water  supplies  is  the 
backbone  of  most  Montana  farm  com- 
munities. Farmers  tolling  in  the 
remote  countryside  simply  can't  hook 
their  faucets  to  the  local  public  water 
supply.  They  must  depend  on  individ- 
ual wells. 

Treating  an  Individual  well  for  pesti- 
cide contamination  is  physically  possi- 
ble, but  not  a  viable  option.  The  cost 
on  a  nationwide  scale  would  be  prohib- 
itive. Yet,  where  pesticide  contamina- 
tion has  already  occurred,  the  only  al- 
ternative to  cleaning  the  well  is  aban- 
doning the  land. 

The  proper  response  to  this  problem 
Is  vigilant  protection  of  existing 
ground  water  supplies:  conversion  to 
safe  pesticides  and  proper  labeling  to 
instruct  farmers  on  ^low  to  use  pesti- 
cides safely. 

America's  farmers  depend  upon  pes- 
ticides to  provide  a  bountiful  harvest. 
We  need  to  ensure  that  farmers  have 
chemicals  that  are  both  effective  and 
safe. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  will  set  us  on  that  proper 
course.  Tougher  standards  will  be  es- 
tablished governing  the  availability  of 
pesticides  that  can  seep  through  the 
soil  and  into  ground  water  supplies. 
New  standards  to  protect  ground 
water  supplies  from  being  contaminat- 
ed to  degrees  that  threaten  health  will 
be  implemented. 

These  new  standards  are  fair,  work- 
able, and  responsible.  Too  often,  in 
trying  to  provide  for  the  public  good, 
govenunent  fails  to  make  the  impor- 
tant distinction  between  what  laws  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  its  goals,  and 
what  is  possible.  This  legislation  un- 
derstands the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem while  answering  the  call  for  an  im- 
mediate solution. 

The  Ground  Water  Safety  Act  sets  a 
responsible  course  to  both  protect  the 
groimd  water  and  ensure  that  this  Na- 
tion's farmers  have  safe  viable  ways  to 
control  plant  pests. 

Our  irural  ground  water  is  an  impor- 
tant resource  for  all  Americans,  both 
city  and  country  dwellers.  It  touches 
the  heart  of  our  land  and  the  lifeline 
of  our  people.  We  are  grateful  for  our 
farmers:  we  are  dependent  on  our 
ground  water.* 


RURAL  RENTAL  HOUSING 
PREPAYMENTS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  Senator  Cranston  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  protect  low- 
income  individuals  in  the  rural  areas 
of  this  Nation. 

In  December  1986,  Congress  placed  a 
9-month  moratorium  on  the  prepay- 
ment of  section  515  farmer's  home 
mortgages.  This  moratorium  was  in- 
tended to  avoid  a  disruption  of  hous- 
ing for  low-income  tenants  in  these 
projects.  In  addition,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  moratorluin  would  provide  an  op- 


portunity for  Congress  to  assess,  in  a 
long-term  manner,  the  problem  of 
farmer's  home  prepayments. 

The  9-month  period  for  the  morato- 
rium is  coming  to  an  end.  Without  a 
continued  moratorium,  low-income  In- 
dividuals living  in  section  515  housing 
will  be  seriously  Jeopardized. 

In  anticipation  of  the  end  of  the  9- 
month  moratorium.  Senator  Cranston 
and  I  saw  to  it  that  a  provision  con- 
tinuing the  moratorium  was  included 
in  the  Senate  supplemental  appropria- 
tions biU.  Unfortunately,  this  legisla- 
tion is  moving  slowly  in  conference  ne- 
gotiations with  the  House.  The  mora- 
torium will  end  unless  some  action  is 
taken  to  further  extend  a  moratorium 
on  prepayments. 

This  legislation  continues  the  mora- 
torium on  the  prepayment  of  section 
515  farmer's  home  mortgages  until 
January  1,  1988.  This  additional  6- 
month  extension  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Congress  to  develop 
a  broad,  comprehensive  solution  to 
this  problem.* 


PERMANENT  RESIDENT  STATUS 
TO  POLISH  REFUGEES 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  meas- 
ure introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  providing 
for  adjustment  of  the  status  of  Polish 
nationals  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  before  the  end  of  the  period  of 
martial  law  in  Poland. 

In  December  1981,  the  Communist 
Government  of  Poland  declared  mar- 
tial law  and  outlawed  the  Solidarity 
labor  movement.  Prom  that  time  until 
July  1984,  an  estimated  7,000  to  10,000 
Polish  refugees  entered  the  United 
States  under  a  special  immigration 
status  known  as  Extended  Voluntary 
Departure,  or  EVD. 

Unfortunately,  the  State  Depart- 
ment recommended  that  the  ETVD 
status  of  these  refugees  end  on  June 
30. 1987,  allegedly  as  part  of  the  policy 
of  normalizing  relations  with  Poland's 
Communist  nilers.  However,  a  decision 
by  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  III 
renewed  their  EVD  status  until  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year. 

The  Attorney  General's  action  has 
had  the  effect  of  resolving  this  ques- 
tion for  the  short  term,  but  the  time 
will  soon  come  again  when  the  fate  of 
these  people  will  be  in  question.  This 
is  so  because  once  their  EVD  status 
ends,  these  refugees  from  Communist 
oppression  will  be  subjected  to  invol- 
untary departure— that  is,  forced  de- 
portation. And  when  an  alien  is  de- 
ported, he  or  she  is  usually  returned 
to  their  country  of  origin. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  decisive 
action  on  this  issue,  so  that  these 
people  and  their  relatives  are  not  left 
hanging  in  cruel  suspense,  unable  to 
plan  for  their  futures  or  Just  live  their 


lives.  Leaving  them  in  extended  Umbo 
is  wrong. 

Many  of  these  have  married  U,S. 
citizens  or  have  children  who  were 
bom  here  and  are  therefore  U.S.  citi- 
zens. Many  of  them  are  involved  in 
businesses,  in  schools  or  colleges,  and 
are  active  members  of  their  churches 
and  communities.  If  the  Govenunent 
deports  them  by  force,  we  uproot 
them,  brutally  severing  these  relation- 
ships, shattering  future  plans,  and  sep- 
arating families. 

What  will  happen  to  these  refugees 
if  they  are  deported  to  Poland,  a 
nation  still  in  the  iron  grip  of  the  mili- 
tary dictator  who  suppressed  Solidari- 
ty and  from  whose  reach  they  fled? 
Because  many  were  involved  in  the 
Solidarity  movement,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  think  they  will  be  treated 
harshly.  Can  the  United  States  face 
the  world  and  stiU  claim  leadership  in 
human  rights  and  in  our  opposition  to 
Communist  tyranny  if  these  people 
are  shipped  back  to  Communist 
Poland?  The  answer  is  no. 

H.R.  2692  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  allowing 
these  Poles  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
permanent  resident  status.  Now,  this 
measure  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Senate  as  a  companion  bill. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  grant  permanent  resident 
status  to  all  Poles  who  entered  the 
United  States  on  or  before  July  21, 
1984:  have  established  a  record  of 
entry  with  the  immigration  and  natu- 
ralization service;  and  have  lived  in 
the  United  States  continuously  since 
that  time.  As  a  guiding  principle  the 
definitions  contained  in  the  Immiga- 
tion  tuid  Nationality  Act  will  apply  in 
the  administration  of  this  procedure. 

This  measure  provides  these  refu- 
gees the  opportunity  to  live  in  free- 
dom. By  guaranteeing  these  people 
permanent  resident  status,  this  bill 
provides  them  the  opportunity  to  plan 
ahead  and  live  their  lives  without  the 
sword  of  deportation  hanging  over 
their  heads. 

No  good  can  possibly  come  from  the 
mass  deportation  of  these  people. 
Such  an  action  would  recall  the  period 
of  time  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
when  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees 
were  forcibly  deported  to  the  E:ast 
where  they  met  their  deaths  at  the 
hands  of  Stalin's  executioners.  Those 
episodes  are  a  dark  stain  on  the  honor 
of  the  Western  democracies. 

Instead,  let  us  live  up  to  our  modem 
standards  of  humane  conduct,  those 
standards  embodied  in  the  Helsinki 
final  act  and  other  international 
agreements.  Let  us  live  up  to  the 
promise  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
whose  centennial  this  country  cele- 
brated so  well  last  year. 

These  Poles  truly  are  "yearning  to 
breathe  free."  If  this  bill  passes,  they 
will  have  that  chance.  I  urge  my  col- 
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leagues  to  give  this  bill  their  full  sup- 
port.* 
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KANSAI  AIRPORT 
PROCUREMENT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alaska  in  an  amendment 
requiring  the  United  States  Trade 
RepresenUtive  to  initiate  an  unfair 
trade  practice  investigation  against 
Japan  regarding  Kansai  Airi>ort  pro- 
ctirement. 

Japanese  firms  continue  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  freedom  offered  by  our 
market  while  excluding  United  States 
companies  from  participating  in  their 
market.  The  Japanese  have  recently 
entered  the  world's  largest  and  most 
lucrative  construction  market— the 
United  States.  In  1981,  the  total  Japa- 
nese share  of  our  construction  market 
was  less  than  $50  million.  In  1985,  it 
swelled  to  $2  billion:  estimates  for  1986 
increase  this  figure  to  almost  $3  bil- 
lion. 

Yet,  during  the  past  20  years  not  one 
United  States  construction  firm  has 
won  a  contract  in  Japan.  Not  one. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  lack  of 
market  penetration?  I  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  it  is  not  a  lack  of  effort, 
nor  a  lack  of  skill.  United  States  con- 
struction, architectural  and  engineer- 
ing firms  are  economically  and  techno- 
logically equal,  or  superior,  to  their 
Japanese  counterparts.  However. 
United  States  companies  have  been 
victimized  by  the  predatory  and  unfair 
trade  practices  for  which  the  Japa- 
nese, unf  ortiuiately,  are  becoming  well 
known.  Leading  officials  of  the  Japa- 
nese construction  industry  even  have 
had  the  arrogance  and  audacity  to 
voice  publicly  the  statement:  "Foreign- 
ers Need  Not  Apply." 

A  recent  United  States  Commerce 
Department  report  concluded  that  If 
Japan  opened  its  engineering  and  con- 
struction market  to  international  com- 
petition, significant  new  business 
should  result  for  United  States  firms. 
During  the  next  10  years  the  Japanese 
will  embark  on  a  number  of  Japanese 
major  public  works  projects,  including 
the  Kansai  International  Airport,  to- 
taling more  than  $62  billion.  This  con- 
struction project,  worth  approximate- 
ly $8  billion,  is  already  in  the  initial 
stages  and  has  generated  much  inter- 
est among  United  States  companies;  40 
United  States  companies  have  ap- 
proached the  Japanese  for  the  oppor- 
timity  to  participate.  However,  despite 
extensive  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japanese  Oovem- 
ments.  only  three  contracts  have  been 
awarded  to  United  States  firms  total- 
ing a  mere  $1.4  million. 

The  proposed  amendment  seeks 
nnthing  more  than  to  secure  fairness 
for  United  States  companies— the 
samef air  treatment  accorded  to  Jv?a- 
te  chypanles  in  the  United  States 


market.  It  sends  a  signal  to  Japan  that 
free  comi>etition  must  mean  fair  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kansai  Airport 
project  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Japa- 
nese to  improve  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States.  I  urge  them  to  do 
so.  I  strongly  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  act  favorably  and  pass 
this  amendment.* 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chiles- 
Pell-Dole  resolution  be  held  at  the 
desk  overnight  pending  my  calling  It 
up  tomorrow  under  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  If  he 
has  any  further  business  to  transact. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

RBCKSS  uirriL  8:4S  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  was  scheduled  to  come  in  at 
8:30  tomorrow  morning.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  8:45  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

REDUCTION  OP  LXAOERSHIP  TIHK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  wiU  come  in  at  8:45  tomorrow 
morning.  Following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order— and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  of  the  two  leaders  be  re- 
duced to  5  minutes  each.  If  there  is 
any  problem  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader's  time,  he  may  have 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PKSIOD  rOK  MORIIIIfG  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders, 
then.  I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  morn- 
ing business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  9  o'clock  and  that  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  therein  up 
to  1  minute  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
program  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will 
come  in  at  8:45  a.m.  After  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  time  for  each 
being  reduced  to  5  minutes  on  tomor- 
row, there  will  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  the  majority 
leader  yield? 


Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  5  minutes  be  yielded 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmibx]? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

May  I  say  that  is  very  generous  of 
the  Republican  leader.  If  someone  on 
the  leader's  side  would  want  5  min- 
utes, I  shall  give  my  5  minutes  to  tiiat 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  at  9  o'clock,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  I  shall  call 
up  the  resolution  by  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Dole.  There,  is  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  resolution  and  the  vote  has  been 
ordered  on  the  resolution  for  the  hour 
of  9:20  a.m. 

After  the  resolution  is  disposed  of, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  the  pending  business,  that  being 
the  trade  bill.  It  is  open  for  amend- 
ments. There  will  be  amendments  of- 
fered and  there  will  be  an  amendment 
ready  to  be  offered  immediately  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Chiles  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shelby  has  an  amendment 
which  he  is  willing  to  call  up.  I  have 
one  or  more  amendments.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  call  up  those  amendments  at 
any  time.  There  will  be  rollcall  votes 
throughout  the  day. 

SATURSAT  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  scheduled  to  come  in  at  9 
a.m.  on  Saturday  morning.  Am  I  cor- 
rect, may  I  ask  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  will  be  rollcall 
votes  on  Saturday. 

May  I  say  to  all  Senators  for  the 
record  that  this  is  a  big  biU.  It  is  an 
extremely  important  biU.  The  manag- 
ers will  be  here  tomorrow  at  their 
posts  of  duty.  They  will  be  here  on 
Saturday  at  their  posts  of  duty.  The 
managers  are  serious  about  this  bill. 

There  had  been  a  good  many  Sena- 
tors on  my  side  who  had  planned  to  be 
absent  on  Saturday  but  they  have  can- 
celed their  plans.  There  will  be  Sena- 
tors here  and  they  will  be  expecting  to 
vote  on  Saturday.  There  will  be 
amendments  on  Saturday. 

I  have,  as  I  say,  several  amendments. 
I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  call  up 
their  amendments  and  we  might  make 
progress  on  this  bill. 


A  FULL  SCHEDULE  AHEAD 

Mr.  BYRD.  After  Saturday,  we  only 
have  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next 
week  until  we  go  for  the  Independence 
Day  break.  I  do  not  labor  under  any  il- 
lusions now  that  we  are  going  to  com- 


plete action  on  the  bill  by  the  close  of 
business  on  Wednesday  night  of  next 
week,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  opportuni- 
ty is  there  for  the  Senate  to  make 
good  progress  on  the  bill.  I  believe 
that  numy  amendments  may  be  dis- 
posed of . 

It  is  a  bill  that  has  excited  the  inter- 
est of  many  Senators.  At  least  25  Sen- 
ators delivered  opening  statements 
today.  I  think  that  is  a  good  indication 
of  the  seriousness  with  which  Sena- 
tors are  approaching  this  important 
legislation.  It  does  include  titles  for 
nine  committees.  That,  in  itself,  would 
indicate  the  kind  of  Interest  there  is  in 
this  bill  because  nine  committees  had 
a  part  in  the  formation  of  this  omni- 
bus bill. 

After  the  break,  of  course,  we  are 
into  July.  We  are  into  July.  We  have 
not  had  long  sessions  for  this  first  half 
year.  We  have  had  very,  very  few 
evening  sessions  going  beyond  7 
o'clock.  We  have  had  no  Saturday  ses- 
sion. We  have  only  had  nine  Monday 
sessions  all  year  up  to  this  point.  But, 
as  I  indicated  early  in  the  year,  there 
will  come  a  time  when  there  will  be  a 
glut  and  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  said  that  like  wise  on  this 
floor:  there  will  be  a  time  when  we  are 
going  to  reach  a  glut.  Now  we  are 
reaching  that  glut. 

This  is  a  massive  bUl.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  that  the 
Senate  will  deal  with  in  this  whole 
Congress,  to  say  nothing  of  this  ses- 
sion. 

Then  we  have  reconciliation,  we 
have  consideration  of  the  debt  limit, 
we  have  all  the  appropriations  bills, 
we  have  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill. 

I  think  I  said  enough  to  indicate  the 
kind  of  workload  the  Senate  has.  Once 
July  is  gone,  we  are  Into  September 
because  of  the  August  break.  I  say  this 
for  the  record  so  that  Senators  will 
understand  why  it  is  important  that 
we  be  in  this  Saturday.  Before  we  go 
out  for  the  July  4  break,  I  hope  that 
we  could  dispose  of  the  homeless  relief 


conference  report.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
pose of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions conference  report.  There  are  var- 
ious resolutions  that  need  to  be  dis- 
posed of  before  we  go  out.  There  are 
discussions  wi^h  respect  to  a  Panama 
resolution,  with  respect  to  a  Persian 
Gulf  resolution.  I  hear  things  being 
said  about  a  resolution  dealing  with 
Korea. 

Now,  if  Senators  wonder  why  we  are 
in  Saturday,  I  want  to  say  very  clearly 
for  the  record  we  are  not  in  Just  to 
have  a  Saturday  session.  We  are  in  be- 
cause of  the  circumstances  that  I  have 
tried  in  some  detail  to  lay  out  this 
evening. 

So  we  do  not  have  a  lot  of  time. 
When  we  get  back  from  the  July 
break,  we  will  have  about,  I  suppose,  4 
weeks  or  some  such  before  the  August 
break  is  supposed  to  begin.  As  I  have 
already  indicated,  whether  or  not  that 
August  break  is  as  previously  sched- 
uled depends  on  the  progress  made  be- 
tween now  and  that  date.  So  that  we 
may  have  to  erode  some  of  the  August 
break. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  consid- 
er it  imperative  that  we  be  in  Satur- 
day. I  know  that  there  are  some  Sena- 
tors who  may  feel,  "Well,  we  will  have 
probably  Just  one  or  two  votes  on  Sat- 
urday." And,  of  coiu^e,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  more  than  one  or  two 
votes.  But  with  a  bill  of  this  magni- 
tude, of  this  importance,  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  amendments,  and  with  man- 
agers who  are  giving  of  their  Saturday 
to  be  here  to  get  work  done  on  this 
bill,  it  should  be  obvious  the  hope  is 
that  we  can  make  real  progress  Satur- 
day, not  Just  have  one  or  two  votes  on 
minor  matters  Just  so  we  can  say  we 
came  in,  we  had  votes,  and  went  out. 

Having  a  Saturday  session  is  an  un- 
usual thing,  as  we  can  see.  We  have 
not  had  one  in  6  months  in  the  6 
months  of  this  year.  So  it  is  an  unusu- 
al thing.  The  reason  we  are  having  it 
is  that  we  have  work  to  do.  and  I  hope 
we  can  get  something  accomplished. 


I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer  and  all 
Senators  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
for  their  Indulgence.  I  thought  it  was 
Important  that  I  make  this  statement 
for  the  record,  so  that  Senators  will 
understand  the  problems  that  bring  us 
in  Saturday.  I  know  that  when  Sena- 
tors understand  these  problems,  they 
are  always  willing  to  act  accordingly  in 
dealing  with  such  problems. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:45  AM.. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  8:45  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
10:45  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
tomorrow,  Friday,  June  26,  1987.  at 
8:45  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  25,  1987: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

M.  Danny  WaU.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 
30. 1991. 

National  Credit  Union  Admuostration 

Roger  William  Jepsen.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board  for  the  term  of  6  years 
expiring  August  2,  1993. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 

Robert  F.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
under  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
5043: 

Lt.  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gray.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  25,  1987 


VA  EMPLOYEES  VOICE  STRONG 
SUPPORT  FOR  THEIR  BflEDICAL 
COB4PDTER  SYSTEM 


HON.aV.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  mssissim 

nr  THS  ROUS!  OP  RKPRZSCirrATrVES 

•Wednesday .  June  24,  1987 
Mr.  »«OffrGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  contro- 
versy over  the  effectiveness  and  cost  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  medical  computer 
system,  known  as  tt>e  Decentralized  Hospital 
Con^NJter  Program  [DHCP]  system,  has  ansen 
in  tfie  Congress.  As  chairman  of  ttie  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have  scheduled 
many  oversight  hearings  on  this  important 
medical  computer  system  over  the  past  sever- 
aJ  years  and  ttie  reports  on  its  effectiveness 
and  costs  have  t>een  uniformly  very  positive. 
Since  our  hearing  of  April  8,  1987  on  this 
important  subiect,  I  have  received  many  let- 
ters from  veterans  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion employees  In  support  of  the  DHCP. 

I  woukj  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
copy  of  a  letter  whk:h  I  received  from  Dr.  Ira 
B.  Tager,  Chief,  Information  Resources  Man- 
agement Service  at  the  VA  Medical  Center  in 
San  Francisco,  CA,  that  demonstrates  how 
the  VA  emptoyees  feel  alxxit  "tt>eir"  medical 
computer  system.  The  letter  follows: 

VrraiAKS  AsmNisnuTioN. 
Son  Francisco.  CA,  March  23,  1987. 

O.V.  (SOHinr)  MONTGOMKHY, 

U.S.  Houte  of  Representatives,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

DSAR  Mx.  Montgokkry:  In  my  role  as 
Chief  of  Information  Resources  Manage- 
ment at  the  VA  Medlc&l  Center.  San  Pran- 
daco  (Fort  Mlley).  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  there  Is  Congressional  Interest  In  a 
major  change  In  the  computer  systems  that 
will  be  used  to  manage  the  VA  medical  cen- 
ters. Let  me  assure  you  that  any  radical  de- 
parture from  the  current  DHCP  program 
will  spell  disaster  for  the  local  VA  stations 
(and  I  suspect  for  the  VA  Central  Office). 

Like  all  complex  computer-t>ased  data 
management  systems,  the  DHCP  system  has 
Its  problem:  but  fiuidamentally.  It  Is  a  sound 
system  with  enormous  potential  that  can 
only  l>e  realized  through  the  experience 
that  will  be  gained  as  a  consequence  of  its 
continued  implementation  and  evolution. 
The  amount  of  effort  that  has  gone  into  the 
training  of  personnel,  the  creation  of  data 
structures,  the  planning  of  projects  and  the 
establishment  of  a  long-term  record  of  the 
VA's  patient-care  and  administrative  experi- 
ence Is  enormous.  During  these  activities, 
much  has  l>een  learned  about  how  best  to 
exploit  the  potential  of  DHCP  for  the  bene- 
fit of  medical  administration  and  patient 
care  activities.  Any  sudden  shift  to  a  new 
system  or  delays  in  planned  equipment  pur- 
chaaea  for  FY  88  will  create  havoc  that  will 
result  in  serious  dislocations  in  the  oper- 
ations of  local  VA  stations.  For  example,  in 
the  area  of  fiscal  management,  it  has  taken 
our  station  hundreds  of  hours  of  peraonDCl 


time  to  train  the  staffs  of  a  number  of  Serv- 
ices in  the  use  of  IFCAP.  the  software  that 
enattJes  the  Station  to  order  supplies,  track 
these  orders  and  encumber  the  funds  re- 
quired for  their  purchase.  A  significant  da- 
tabase has  been  developed  which  has  consid- 
erable importance  for  the  responsible  fiscal 
management  of  the  Station.  A  sudden  elimi- 
nation of  the  support  (including  FY  88  pur- 
chase of  equipment)  for  this  activity  would 
have  consequences  that  I'm  sure  are  obvious 
to  you.  As  an  example.  In  the  area  of  pa- 
tient care  management  we  have  developed 
software  and  programs  that  permit  the 
more  accurate  monitoring  of  the  complica- 
tions of  surgical  procedures  to  assure  that 
aU  possible  steps  are  taken  to  minimize  the 
risks  of  surgery  to  our  patients.  This  pro- 
gram is  being  expsmded  to  include  the  more 
accurate  summatrizatlon  of  medical  records 
for  use  In  patient  care  evaluations.  The  lo- 
cally developed  software  would  not  have 
been  feasible  In  the  absence  of  an  exhaus- 
tive t>ody  of  software  developed  as  part  of 
the  DHCP.  A  considerable  effort  already 
has  been  expended  on  the  programming 
tasks  and  the  training  of  personnel,  all  of 
which  would  be  lost  with  the  sudden  shift  to 
a  new  system.  Moreover,  full  Implementa- 
tion of  the  program  will  not  be  possible  if 
FY  88  purchases  are  delayed.  I  could  pro- 
vide you  with  numerous  other  examples 
with  similar  consequences  should  you  desire 
them. 

It  also  should  l>e  pointed  out  that  a 
number  of  very  Important  DHCP  pilot 
projects  are  in  a  critical  stage  of  their  devel- 
opment. The  IFCAP  software  that  was  re- 
ferred to  above  Is  an  example.  A  great  deal 
has  t>een  learned  about  the  potential  of  this 
system  over  a  period  that  spans  several 
years.  The  system  is  Just  at>out  ready  for 
overall  distribution  within  the  VA  patient- 
care  network.  What  Is  to  become  of  all  of 
the  effort  and  money  that  has  been  expend- 
ed to  develop  a  fiscal  management  system 
that  Is  designed  to  save  money  and  improve 
operating  efficiency? 

Before  dismissing  this  letter  as  a  self-serv- 
ing attempt  on  the  part  of  a  VA  employee  to 
preserve  this  status  quo.  I  would  like  you  to 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that,  at  the  local  level, 
I  have  voiced  consistently  my  reservations 
about  many  elements  of  the  DHCP  software 
and  implementation.  However,  at  no  time 
did  I  consider  the  solution  to  be  one  of  dis- 
memberment, but  rather  one  of  modifica- 
tion and  evolution.  I  accepted  my  current 
position  18  months  ago,  because  I  realized 
the  considerable  potential  of  this  system  for 
medical  administration  and  patient-care  re- 
lated research.  I  remain  convinced  that  my 
initial  assessment  was  accurate. 

In  closing,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  l)elieve 
that  it  would  be  fiscally  and  managerially  ir- 
responsible to  undertake  the  delays  and/or 
changes  that  appear  to  be  contemplated. 
The  responsibUities  of  Congress  and  the 
needs  of  Veterans  would  be  served  far  l>etter 
by  a  continued  critical  review  of  the  DHCP 
and  the  provision  of  the  resources  required 
for  its  proper  and  healthy  evolution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

lax  B.  TaoKR.  MJD., 
U.PM., 


Chief,  Information  Jlesoiirces  Manage- 
ment Service,  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicine  A  Epidemiology,  UnivertUy 
of  California,  San  Francisco. 


THE  MINING  LAW  OP  1872:  ALL 
THAT  GLITTERS  IS  NOT  GOLD 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  H 

OF  WKST  VIRGIlfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HZPRKSENTATrVKS 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1987 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  the 
Sut)committee  on  Mining  and  Natural  Re- 
sources conducted  an  oversight  hearing  on 
the  mining  law  of  1872. 

This  law  alk>ws  indivkiuals  and  companies 
to  stake  mining  claims  on  public  lands  lor  a 
variety  of  minerals  such  as  gold,  silver,  and 
copper.  A  valkJ  mining  claim  represents  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  land  and  the  minerals  are 
produced  without  any  obligation  to  tfte  Federal 
Government,  which  is  to  say  that  no  revenues 
are  collected  for  the  extraction  of  these  miner- 
als by  private  entities  from  public  larKis. 

In  acMition,  there  are  no  diligent  devekjp- 
ment  provisions  under  the  law  with  tfie  excep- 
tnn  of  a  requirement  that  the  claim  lx>tder 
conduct  at  least  $1(X)  worth  of  work  on  the 
claim  each  year.  As  such,  notfung  prevents  a 
claim  holder  from  simply  doing  nothing  with 
ttie  claim.  Anotf>er  feature  of  tfie  1872  law 
alk}ws  tbe  claim  hokier  to  obtiin  full  title  to 
the  land  upon  application  to  ttie  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  proof  of  the  valklity  of 
the  claim.  The  title,  known  as  a  patent,  costs 
the  applk:ant  either  S2.50  per  acre  or  $5  per 
acre  depending  on  tfie  type  of  claim. 

Obviously,  in  this  day  and  age  allowing  an 
indivkiual  or  company  to  extract  goM  and 
silver  from  pubKc  lands  free  of  ctiarge  and 
selling  off  these  lands  for  a  mere  $2.50  to  $5 
an  acre  seems  outrageous.  I  woukJ  expect 
this  is  something  tfiat  is  not  widely  known 
among  the  American  people. 

The  mining  law  of  1872  invokes  strong 
emotions  from  ttx>se  wtio  engage  in  activities 
under  its  aL.spk:es.  Tf>ey  view  this  statute 
wfuch  has  remained  furxlamentally  unchanged 
since  President  Grant  signed  it  into  law,  as  a 
basic  right  to  use  tfieir  entrepreneurship  and 
expkxe  the  public  domain  for  minerals, 
produce  ttiose  minerals  and  even  gain  titte  to 
the  land  wittHXit  Federal  Government  interfer- 
ence. This  is  the  prirx^iple  of  self-initiatkHi  and 
free  access  that  is  so  ctierished  as  being  the 
hardrock  miner's  right 

There  are  certain  t>enefits  to  such  a  system. 
Due  to  ttie  geological  character  of  ttiese  mirv 
erals  It  wouki  be  diffrcuK  to  find  ttiem  If  pros- 
pectors did  not  have  access  to  large  areas  of 
public  lands  for  expkxation  purposes.  In 
effect  discovering  an  area  rich  in  gokJ  is 
vastly  different  from  kx:ating  a  coal  seam  or 
an  oil  reserve. 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  idenrifie*  Katemeno  or  insertiou  which  are  ooc  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  «et  in  this  typeface  indirwf^  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  fpoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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On  the  other  hand,  once  the  minerals  are 
found,  tfiere  are  certain  publk:  interest  ques- 
tk)ns  which  must  be  asked  with  respect  to  a 
law  wtuch  allows  claims  to  be  staked  on 
public  lands  without  any  diligent  development 
critieria,  provkJes  for  the  production  of  valua- 
ble publk:  mineral  resources  without  any 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  enables 
the  land  to  be  transfered  to  the  private  sector 
for  an  amount  on  a  per  acre  basis,  less  than 
what  it  costs  for  a  six-pack  of  beer. 

Efforts  to  reform  the  Mining  Law  of  1872 
date  back  to  7  years  after  it  was  enacted.  The 
last  time  serious  consideration  was  given  to 
updating  provisions  of  this  law  was  10  years 
ago.  Since  1977,  however,  there  has  been  a 
dari(  and  uneasy  silence  cloaking  any  discus- 
ston  of  the  mining  law  primarily  due  to  the 
rather  emottonal  battles  that  were  fought  be- 
tween the  environmental  community,  seeking 
outright  repeal  and  replacement  with  a  Feder- 
al leasing  system,  and  the  mining  industry 
whteh,  while  recognizing  that  improvement 
could  be  made,  found  that  there  was  little 
cfiance  to  find  common  ground  with  tfie  refor- 
mists. 

During  yesterday's  sut)committee  hearing 
representatives  of  the  environmental  (commu- 
nity made  what  I  believe  to  be  a  historic  an- 
nouncement. The  Natkjnal  Wildlife  Federation 
stated  its  support  of  amendments  to  tfie 
Mining  Law  of  1 872  which  would  not  impose  a 
leasing  regime,  but  rather,  leave  intact  a 
system  based  on  self-initiation.  These  amend- 
ments would  repeal  the  patenting  provisions 
of  the  law  that  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
publw  lands  for  $2.50  to  $5.00  per  acre  and 
whwh  are  not  necessary  to  legitimate  mineral 
developers,  incorporate  diligence  proviskjns 
which  would  ensure  that  mining  claim  hoWers 
are  working  toward  the  development  of  the 
mineral,  require  a  rental  for  the  surface  use  of 
tfie  claimed  area,  and  seek  some  assurances 
that  tfie  area  on<»  mined  wouW  be  reclaimed. 
This  proposal  was  also  fonwarded  by  the  Na- 
tkHial  Audubon  Society. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  mining  communi- 
ty, tfiere  are  a  number  of  proviskjns  of  the 
Mining  Law  of  1872  which  continue  to  pose 
problems  to  efficient  mineral  development 
Many  of  these  problem  areas  where  dis- 
cussed during  the  hearing.  However,  due  to 
their  fear  of  a  leasing  system,  tfie  mining  in- 
dustry by  and  large  has  not  been  prone  to 
suggesting  amendments  to  re<rtify  these  items. 
I  believe  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  seri- 
ous discussions  to  take  place  twtween  tfie  en- 
vironmental community  and  industry  on  this 
matter.  The  Natkjnal  WiWIife  Federatwn  is 
making  a  good  faith  effort  to  come  forward 
with  some  pragmatk:  proposals  whk:h  with  the 
input  of  tfie  mining  industry  will  provided  for  a 
vastly  improve  mining  law  ttiat  will  enhance  le- 
gitimate mineral  developments  on  publk:  lands 
wfiile  conforming  ttiese  activities  to  the  publk: 
interest 
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OF  PERSIAN  GULF  ISSUES 
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HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly  40 
years.  United  States  national  security  interests 
in  tfie  Persian  Gulf  have  been  maintained  by  a 
comt}inatx}n  of  diplomatk:,  economk:,  and  se- 
curity activities  and  a  U.S.  military  presence  in 
ihe  strategrcally  imp(}rtant  regk>n.  Most  impor- 
tantly, this  foreign  policy  has  been  supported 
tjy  both  Democratk:  and  Republican  Presi- 
dents and  the  Congress. 

(Dver  the  last  year,  however,  the  expos6  of 
the  Iran  fiasco,  the  proposal  to  reflag  Kuwaiti 
tankers,  and  the  tragic  U.S.S.  Stark  incident 
have  demonstrated  that  the  administration  has 
pursued  contradictory  polk:ies  that  have  un- 
dermined efforts  to  end  the  7-year-old  Iran- 
Iraq  war  and  has  not  presented  a  <»h«rent 
statement  of  United  States  objectives  in  the 
region.  In  Ixief,  tfie  administration's  activities 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  raised  serious  ques- 
tions about  United  States  polk:y  objectives  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  about  the  means  being 
used  to  achieve  those  objectives.  In  recent 
weeks,  Persian  Gulf  polk:y  has  rightly  been  a 
matter  of  keen  interest  to  many  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  been 
focussing  on  Persian  Gulf  policy  issues  for  a 
long  time.  The  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control,  International  Security,  and  Sci- 
ence have  held  numerous  hearings  over  tfie 
years  on  U.S.  diplomats,  economic,  and  secu- 
rity programs  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Since  eartier  this  year  wtien  the  proposal  to 
reflag  some  of  Kuwait's  tanker  fleet  surfaced, 
the  subcommittees  have  been  more  active. 
The  Sut»committee  on  Europe  and  tfie  MkkJIe 
East  held  two  briefings  on  the  Kuwaiti  propos- 
al for  Members  of  the  Committee.  In  addition, 
several  staff  briefings  were  held  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agencry,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Over  tfie  past  4  weeks  alone,  the  commrt- 
tee  has  had  five  hearings  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
We  have  heard  testimony  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  two  occaskins,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and,  just  yesterday,  fron  several  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
have  introduced  legislatkjn  on  this  subject 
Further  hearings  will  be  heW.  The  proposal  to 
reflag  the  Kuwait  tankers  remains  a  matter  of 
keen  interest  to  Members.  And  the  (Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  wants  to  be  a(Jvised  on  an 
ongoing  basis  before  ttie  implementatkDn  of 
any  new  directwns,  obligations  or  responsibil- 
ities in  ttiis  vital  regkxi. 

The  devetopment  of  a  viable  polkry  in  ttie 
Persian  Gulf  will  depend  on  many  factors  in- 
cluding the  accurate  artk:ulatx>n  of  U.S.  objec- 
tives in  ttie  regk>n,  tfie  devekspment  of  poli- 
cies able  to  protect  and  promote  U.S.  inter- 
ests, and  our  ability  to  fashion  a  bipartisan 
policy  through  ckjse  and  sustained  consulta- 
tions bet¥»een  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Ckxigress.  Such  consultatxxts  must  inchide 
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detailed  answers  to  ttie  many  understandMbie 
questions  wtitch  have  arisen  in  the  last  4 
months  over  the  reflagging  issue.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  had  many  such 
queries  awaiting  a  reply  for  several  weoka. 

I  know  tfiat  my  colleagues  share  my  con- 
cern that  It  is  crucial  for  us  to  restore  and  sus- 
tain a  natk>nal  security  and  foreign  polkry  tfiat 
has  bipartisan  support  in  Ccxigress  on  tfiis 
and  otfier  key  issues.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  will  continue  its  process  of  scrutt- 
ny  of  United  States  poltey  goals  and  polk:y  im- 
plementatkMi  in  tfiis  important  area  of  ttte 
worid. 

Our  objective  remains  fiaving  tlie  adminis- 
tratk>n  pursue  polkcies,  supp(xted  by  tfie  Corv 
gross  and  the  American  people,  wfik:h  will 
result  in  effective  and  c(x>rdinated  Intematkxv 
al  actkHi  to  t)ring  a  neaceful  and  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  c»nflk:t  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
regkxi. 

0 

A  WELCOME  ADDITION  TO  THE 

v\  v.\  .n 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
editorial  comment  from  every  part  of  tfie  c<xin- 
try  has  greeted  the  ann(xjn<»ment  liy  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Pat  Schroeder,  that 
she  may  well  be  a  serious  c»ndklate  for  Presi- 
dent 

"A  welcome  additnn  to  tfie  fiekJ"  is  ttie  ob- 
servatksn  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor's 
editorial  of  June  19.  It  is  printed  bekjw  for  tfie 
edificatkKi  of  my  colleagues  and  other  readers 

of  the  RECX3R0. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

19,  1987] 

Schroeder  Tests  the  Waters 

The  latest  instance  ofv^e  "Why  not  me?" 
approach  to  running  for  president  seems  to 
be  Representative  Patricia  Schroeder. 

And,  Indeed,  why  not? 

After  survejring  the  wide  field  of  contend- 
ers, the  Colorado  Democrat  has  beta  in  New 
Hampslilre  lately,  sounding  out  the  possi- 
bilities of  making  a  run  for  the  White  House 
herself.  She  has  said  she  plans  to  reach  a 
decision  by  summer's  end. 

The  questions  are  whether  that  would  be 
too  late  to  start  a  successful  campaign  (a 
mer«  year  before  the  election!)  and,  more 
Important,  whether  the  funds  would  be 
there  to  support  a  Schroeder  campaign.  "No 
dough,  no  go,"  she  is  wisely  saying. 

Despite  the  large  numl)er  of  contenders 
ah-eady  there,  the  Schroeder  candidacy 
would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  field. 

She  would  l>e,  of  course,  the  first  woman 
from  a  major  party  to  announce  here  candi- 
dacy since  1972,  when  Shirley  Chisholm  de- 
clared for  president. 

Presumably  a  Scliroeder  candidacy  would 
encourage  other  women  into  other  races. 

Schroeder  might  lose,  but  so  what?  Men 
run  for  office  and  lose  all  the  time. 

She  has  a  numl>er  of  things  going  for  her. 
She  was  first  elected  to  the  House  in  1972. 
which  gives  here  a  seniority  edge  on  some  of 
the  announced  Democratic  contenders. 

She  has  solid  experience  in  "hard"  issues, 
such  as  defense,  as  a  result  of  her  long 
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tenure  on  the  Houoe  Aimed  Senrloe*  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  "soft"  lames,  such  as 
family  policy. 

She  has  an  acenda.  And  In  the  debate  over 
such  ledalatlon  as  the  parental-leave  bill, 
she  has  cogently  articulated  the  issues  of 
the  economic  restructurinc  of  the  American 
family.  Specifically,  she  has  articulated 
these  as  family  issues,  and  not  Just  women's 
issues— and  that  has  been  good  tactics  and 
good  strategy. 

She  is  known  as  "squeaky  clean,"  and  that 
should  prove  uaefiil  at  a  time  when  personal 
morality  has  become  such  an  issue.  Some- 
what ironically,  she  tud  been  co-chairwom- 
an of  both  of  Gary  Hart's  presidential  cam- 
paigns. It  was  the  abrupt  fall  from  grace  of 
her  Colorado  colleague,  whom  she  had  been 
quite  close  to  on  issues,  that  sparked  her  in- 
terest in  running  herself. 

There  are  some  dUficults,  to  be  sive— 
"personal"  quirks  of  the  type  that  are,  alas, 
^moet  inevitably  going  to  l>e  held  against 
her  more  than  they  would  be  against  a  man. 

She  has  one  of  the  quickest  tongues  in 
politics:  will  that  be  held  against  her,  or  wiU 
she  be  appreciated  for  her  straight  talk? 
There's  one  good  way  to  find  out. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OINETTA  SAOAN  HONORED  FOR 
DISTINGUISHED  PUBLIC  SERV- 
ICE TO  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GORDON  HOWARD 
DRAKE 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OPMISSOCU 
IH  THE  HOUSK  OF  BlEPRXSCMTATrVKS 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  4, 
1967,  the  city  of  Warsaw,  MO,  wilt  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  its  own.  Gordon  Howard  Drake,  who 
recentty  comptoted  a  20-year  term  as  mayor 
of  that  community,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  rec- 
ognition ceremony. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  recognition  be  hekj  on 
the  Fourth  of  July.  Mayor  Drake's  life  reflects 
the  qualities  we  celebrate  as  Americans. 

Foltowing  graduation  from  a  small  country 
high  school  in  Warsaw.  Gordon  Drake  went  to 
the  University  of  Missouri  where  he  earned  his 
bachekx's  degree  and  was  named  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  also  earr>ed  a  master's  degree  In 
agricultural  ecorwmics. 

With  those  degrees  and  honors  he  served 
during  Worid  War  II  In  the  U.S.  Anny  as  an  en- 


Afler  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  home  of 
Warsaw  and  purchased  a  store  which  he  has 
fun  eontinuousiy.  He  served  8  years  on  the 
Warsaw  board  of  akJerman  and  was  elected 
mayor  In  1966.  He  heM  that  positxm  for  20 


Mayor  Drake  has  participated  In  the  Uons 
Club  and  the  Benton  County  Historical  SocMy 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Mothodat  church. 

Mr.  Speaker.  M  is  a  pleasure  to  use  this 
•talsmant  to  (oin  with  the  residents  of  Warsaw 
In  Vwir  Mbuto  to  Gordon  Howard  Drake.  His 
raoord  of  personal  development  wid  pubic 
aarvtoa  is  one  whteh  daaervaa  racognitton  in 
hope  that  others  w«  ba  inspired  to  emulate 
Nil 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

opcALiroiunA 

IH  THZ  HOnSK  OF  RKPRSSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attentkxi  of  this  House  the  distin- 
guished publk:  seonce  and  contribution  to 
human  rights  of  my  dear  friend  Ginetta  Sagan. 

Today  at  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  number  of  distinguished  Americans 
received  ttio  Jefferson  Awards  from  the  Amer- 
k:an  Institute  for  Public  Service.  These  awards 
are  given  annually  to  honor  the  highest  Ideals 
and  achievements  in  the  fiekj  of  put>lic  service 
in  ttie  United  States. 

Historically,  public  service  In  the  United 
States  has  t>een  held  In  low  esteem.  These 
awards  have  been  established  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  to  dramatize  excellence  In  public 
service,  and  they  are  intended  to  recognize  In- 
dividuals in  a  fashion  that  is  similar  to  the 
Nobel  or  Pulizer  prizes. 

Girwtta  Sagan  is  a  most  worttiy  recipient  of 
the  award  for  "The  Greatest  Public  Service 
Benefiting  the  Disadvantaged."  She  has  an 
outstanding  commitment  arxi  devotion  to 
human  rights.  At  1 9,  she  was  a  messenger  for 
ttie  anti-Fascist  Italian  underground.  In  1945 
she  was  captured  by  the  Fascist  secret  police 
and  was  sut>jected  to  electk:  shocks,  near 
drownings  and  burnings,  rape  and  beatings. 
During  her  recovery,  she  was  given  a  letter 
from  a  young  doctor  wtiose  torture  she  had 
been  forced  to  witness.  Knowing  he  was 
about  to  die,  he  wrote:  "Do  everything  you 
can  to  survive.  Tfiere  will  be  oVner  human 
beings  in  the  same  conditkxi  as  we  are.  Let 
your  voice  be  heard!" 

She  has  let  her  voice  be  heard.  She  Is  the 
fourxler  of  the  Western  Regional  Sectk}n  of 
Amnesty  Intematwnai  USA;  she  has  worked 
tirelessly  on  behalf  of  those  subject  to  torture 
from  Iran  to  Chile,  from  the  Philippines  to 
Cuba  She  has  also  established  the  Aurora 
Foundation  to  document  and  combat  the  cor>- 
tinued  abuse  of  human  rights  ttvoughout  the 
world. 

Using  her  own  funds,  she  launched  a  far- 
reaching  Irrvestigatxjn  Into  reports  of  human 
rights  violations  In  postwar  Vietnam.  Her 
report  is  a  shocking  account  of  mass  persecu- 
tkm  and  political  murder.  It  Identifies  more 
than  100  camps  throughout  Vietnam  in  which 
poNtKal  prisoners  have  been  tortured  and  held 
for  k>ng  periods  of  time.  The  intemational  re- 
actxxi  to  Ms.  Sagan's  report  was  a  major 
factor  In  the  decisnn  of  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment's decision  to  release  several  thou- 
sand prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarics  ttiat  were  made 
by  Ms.  Sagan  today  are  signifk»nt  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  my  colleagues. 
STATmnT  OP  OiHRTA  Sagah  at  thx  Puskii- 

TATIOH  ClBnfOirT  OP  THX   1987  JSPPISSOH 
AwAuw.  Jun  34,  1987 

I  am  honored  in  this  bicentennial  year  of 
the  Constitution  to  accept  an  award  bearing 
the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  know  that 
he  would  have  enthualastlcally  endorsed  the 
principles  of  the  Universal  DeclaraUon  of 


Human  Rights,  a  natural  extension  of  the 
declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Bill 
Rights  to  all  persons  everywhere  in  the 
world.  These  two  documents  have  Inspired 
my  work  with  Anuiesty  Intemational  and 
the  Aurora  Foundation  on  l>ehalf  of  people 
deprived  of  their  fundamental  freedoms,  as 
well  as  my  conviction  that  jidividuals  can 
make  a  difference  in  securing  the  rule  of 
law  and  Justice  for  all— as  Jefferson  did. 

I  take  enormoiis  pride  in  accepting  this 
award  in  the  Supreme  Court,  a  powerful 
symbol  of  the  fundamental  guarantee  of  the 
right  to  equal  treatment  of  all  persons. 

I  came  to  this  country  as  an  adult  with  a 
desire  to  freely  express  my  views  and  to 
work  on  l>ehalf  of  those  who  are  oppressed 
as  I  had  t>een.  I  am  sure  that  this  award  will 
inspire  others  to  take  advantage  of  the 
abundant  opportunities  for  service  on 
behalf  of  today's  victims  of  oppression.  As 
In  the  past,  it  Is  not  the  evidence  of  Injustice 
that  Is  lacking:  It  Is  the  courage  to  l>eUeve  in 
and  act  upon  this  evidence  to  help  tnese  vic- 
tims that  are  missing.  We  can  truly  help.  Si- 
lence In  the  face  of  injustice  is  complicity 
with  the  oppressor. 

I  gratefully  accept  this  award  not  only  for 
myself  but  also  on  behalf  of  my  co-workers 
for  human  rights  Pnd  all  prisoners  of  con- 
science everywhere  who  at  this  moment 
cannot  speak  for  themselves. 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  WATER 
REUEP  AND  ECONOMIC  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER. 
JR. 

OP  WISCOIf  SIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  John  Porter  and  I 
have  Introduced  H.R.  2758,  the  Great  Lakes 
Water  Relief  and  Ecomomk:  Protectkw  Act  of 
1987.  This  legislation  is  a  oonribination  of  Rep- 
resentative Porter's  bill,  H.R.  2284  and  my 
bill,  H.R.  247,  both  whk^  have  broad  based 
support  in  Congress.  As  In  both  of  the  eariler 
bills,  this  new  legislation  provides  for  an  in- 
crease of  water  through  the  Chicago  diver- 
sion. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  draw  more  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
through  the  Chicago  diversion  whenever  high 
levels  endanger  the  shoreline.  The  release 
woukj  begin  wt>en  the  lake  exceeds  a  monthly 
average  level  of  579.2  feet  and  be  limited  to  a 
maximum  rate  of  10,000  cutiic  feet  per 
secorxj. 

The  bill  also  contains  language  prohit>iting 
diverted  water  from  tieing  used  for  pubic  or 
private  development,  eliminating  concern  of  a 
water  grab  by  any  State  outside  the  Great 
Lakes  t>asin. 

This  unified  bill  gives  lllirK>is  assured  protec- 
tion against  downstate  flooding.  The  bill  allevi- 
ates concerns  Illinois  residents  and  officials 
may  have  on  the  safety  of  their  downriver 
communities.  I  commerxj  John  Porter  for  his 
willingness  to  work  with  Wisconsin  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  foltowing  my  statement  I  have 
endosed  a  copy  of  the  bin  for  incfciskxi  in  this 
statement 
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H.R.  2758 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congresi  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Great  Lakes 
Water  Relief  and  Economic  Protection  Act 
of  1987". 

SEC.  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Great  Lakes  water  levels  have  set  new 
records  and  are  projected  to  remain  danger- 
ously high  for  at  least  several  years: 

(2)  coastal  flooding  and  shoreline  erosion 
along  the  Great  Lakes  have  become  serious 
problems,  and  have  caused  extensive 
damage  to  lakeshore  property: 

(3)  in  an  initial  report  to  the  governments 
of  Canada  and  the  United  SUtes  in  re- 
sponse to  the  August  1,  1986.  reference  con- 
cerning high  levels  in  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Intemational  Joint  Conunlssion— 

(A)  noted  that  there  are  several  control 
measures  which  could  be  Implemented  using 
existing  faculties  to  lower  levels  on  some  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  or  which  if  all  implement- 
ed together  could  lower  levels  on  all  of  the 
Great  Lakes:  and 

(B)  recommended  that,  although  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  impacts  will  not  be  completed 
until  August  1987,  these  control  measures 
should  be  given  immediate  consideration: 
and 

(4)  control  measures  which  can  be  imme- 
diately undertaken  to  provide  some  relief 
from  high  Great  Lakes  water  levels  in- 
clude— 

(A)  increasing  the  rate  of  diversion  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago,  nii- 
nois:  and 

(B)  increasing  the  rate  of  flow  of  water 
from  Lake  Erie  to  lAke  Ontario  by  maximiz- 
ing the  rate  of  flow  of  water  through  the 
Black  Rock  Lock  f acUity. 

SKC.  S.  GREAT  LAKES  WitTER  LEVEL  CONTROL. 
(a)  iMPLmERTATIOIt  OP  EXlSTIltG  CONTROL 

(1)  In  Okwkral.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(A)  increase  the  rate  of  diversion  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
whenever  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  ex- 
ceeds an  elevation  of  579.5  feet  on  a  month- 
ly average: 

(B)  maximize  the  rate  of  flow  of  water 
through  the  Black  Rock  Lock:  and 

(C)  implement  such  other  measures  as  are 
formally  agreed  to  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  the  United  SUtes  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  referred  to  in  section  4: 
as  necessary  to  protect  shoreline  interests 
along  the  Great  Lakes  from  injury  resulting 
from  high  lake  levels  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

(2)  ADJUSTMERT  of  RATES  OF  DIVER8I0H  AT 
CHICAGO. — 

(A)  In  gknkkal.— Any  adjustment  in  a  rate 
of  diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 


(i)  be  accomplished  incrementally; 

(U)  take  into  consideration  the  effects  of 
the  adjustment  on  the  Illinois  Waterway; 

(ill)  be  Implemented  by  the  Stete  of  nii- 
noU  and  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Greater  Chicago  under  the  direct  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army; 

(Iv)  not  be  included  in  the  SUte  of  Illinois' 
accounting  of  diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
Mlct'ig*"  under  any  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court; 
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(V)  not  result  in  a  rate  of  diversion  from 
Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago.  Illinois,  in  excess 
of  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second:  and 

(vi)  be  carefully  controlled  and  stopped  or 
reduced,  as  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army— 

(I),  whenever  bankful  conditions  at  estal>- 
lished  flood  warning  stations  on  the  Illinois 
Water  or  Mississippi  River  are  predicted: 
and 

(II)  as  necessary  to  maintain  safe  naviga- 
tion conditions. 

(B)  ExcKPnoNS.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  reduce  the  rate  of  diversion  of 
water  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  below  any  rate  re- 
quired by  paragraph  ( 1)  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines is  appropriate  during  any  period  in 
which— 

(I)  river  stages  are  near  bankful  conditions 
at  the  established  flood  warning  stations  on 
the  Illinois  Waterway  or  the  Mississippi 
River,  or 

(II)  maintaining  a  rate  of  diversion  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  would  adversely  affect 
water  level  necessary  for  navigational  re- 
quirements of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
in  Its  entirety  throughout  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River  and  the  Great  Lakes-Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway. 

(3)  Reimborsiment  op  states.— Subject  to 
the  availability  of  appropriations,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  reimburse  a  State  for 
any  costs  incurred  by  such  State  in  imple- 
menting this  subsection. 

(b)  Monitoring  Program.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  shall  establish  a  moni- 
toring program  to  assess  the  impact  on  re- 
ceiving and  discharging  waterways  of  con- 
trol measures  undertaken  under  subsection 
(a). 

(2)  Requirements  por  program.— Monitor- 
ing under  a  program  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include— 

(A)  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  each 
control  measure  on— 

(i)  water  quality: 

(II)  flood  damage; 

(III)  commercial  navigation: 
(iv)  sediment  transport; 
(v)  fish  and  wildlife:  and 
(vi)  agriculture:  and 

(B)  the  ability  of  any  control  structure  to 
safely  store  or  discharge  additional  water. 

(3)  Additionai.  gaging  stations.— The  Sec- 
retary shaU  install  additional  gaging  sU- 
tions  as  necessary  to  carry  out  a  monitoring 
program  under  paragraph  (1). 

SEC  4.  NEGOTIA'nONS  WITH  CANADA. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  seek 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
Canada  regarding- 

(1)  Increasing  the  rates  of  flow  of  the  Ni- 
agara River  and  the  Welland  Canal  to  their 
maximum  levels; 

(2)  closing  the  Ogoki  and  Long  Lac  diver- 
sions into  Lake  Superior  until  such  time  as 
water  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  may  be 
maintained  at  approximately  their  long- 
term  average,  as  measxired  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1900,  and 
ending  E>ecember  31.  1977;  and 

(3)  establishing  a  comprehensive  perma- 
nent management  program  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  water  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes 
at  approximately  their  long-term  average  as 
measured  during  the  period  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1.  1900,  and  ending  Decem)>er  31,  1977. 
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SEC.  S.  USE  OF  DIVERTED  WATERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Water  diverted  under 
this  Act  shall  not  l>e  used  for  any  perma- 
nent economic,  resource,  public,  or  private 
development  except  as  expressly  authorised 
under  section  1109  of  the  Water  Resources 
i:>evelopment  Act  of  1986  (PubUc  Law  99- 
662). 

(b)  Incidental  Use  bt  Great  Lakx 
State.— This  section  and  section  1109  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986 
(Public  Law  99-662)  shall  not  l)e  considered 
to  limit  incidental  use  of  water  diverted 
under  this  Act  by  any  Great  Lake  SUte  (as 
that  term  Is  defined  in  sulisection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 1100). 


DEBT:  A  CASE  STUDY 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15. 
1987  the  Washington  Post  published  a 
thtxjghtful  editorial  commending  the  Turkish 
Government  for  its  handling  of  that  natron's 
debt  situatkjn.  I  also  would  like  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues'  attentkjn  Turitey's  success 
In  intrcxJucang  domestk:  ecorwmic  ref(xms  ttiat 
have  lakJ  the  foundation  for  future  growth  and 
prosperity.  Turi^ey  has  demonstrated  that  defi- 
cit reduction  and  (areful  adherence  to  free 
market  policies  <»n  correct  severe  ecorwmic 
imtialances.  a  lesson  our  own  Nation  might 
heed  In  this  hour  of  Increasing  protectionist 
sentiments. 

Debt:  A  Case  Study 
Turkey  went  into  ite  own  foreign  debt 
crisis  five  years  earlier  than  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  did.  Now.  a  decade  later,  it  is 
emerging  as  an  example  of  success.  A  good 
many  people  in  Congress  think  that  Latin 
America  is  being  forced  by  its  enormous 
debts  into  a  downward  spiral  from  which 
the  only  escape  is  to  cancel  the  debts  on  a 
grand  scale.  But  the  Turkish  case  argues 
persuasively  that,  with  good  Internal  man- 
agement, even  a  country  that  has  l)orrowed 
far  too  much  can  restore  itself  to  strong 
growth  and  normal  access  to  credit. 

In  1977  Turkey  ran  out  of  money  to  aerv- 
ice  its  debts.  Its  first  response  was  simply  to 
devalue  ite  currency  to  improve  Its  competi- 
tiveness. But  devaluation  alone  accom- 
plished little— a  point  that  uneasy  Ameri- 
cans are  beginning  to  suspect  may  also 
apply  to  the  United  SUtes.  After  several 
years  of  floundering  and  a  military  coup. 
Turkey  set  itself  on  a  course  of  rigorous  eco- 
nomic reform.  As  in  many  of  the  lAtin 
countries,  the  tradition  there  had  been 
inward  looking,  nationalistic,  highly  protec- 
tionist and  suspicious  of  the  rich  countries. 
Ftor  seven  years  a  turnaround  has  been 
under  way.  The  Intemational  Monetary 
Fund  recently  published  an  iUuminatlng  de- 
scription of  it  by  George  Kopits.  one  of  lU 
economisU. 

First,  the  Turks  cut  their  budget  deficit 
nearly  in  half,  and  the  inflation  rate 
dropped  sharply.  Then,  with  demand  under 
control,  they  peeled  the  restrictions  off  im- 
ports and  exports,  letting  the  market  set 
the  exchange  rate.  Exports  soared,  and  by 
last  year  the  foreign  deficit,  even  after  all 
the  payments  for  debt  service,  had  dropped 
to  one-fourth  the  1980  leveL 
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Some  eoonomlsU  have  arsued  tluit 
Turkey  is  a  special  case  because  Ito  NATO 
allies,  in  view  of  its  stratedc  locaUon.  were 
wfllinc  to  keep  lending  heavily  as  it  em- 
barked on  this  transition.  It's  true  that  the 
IMF,  the  World  Bank  and  several  govern- 
ments put  up  a  lot  of  money  to  ease  the 
process.  But  that's  also  an  answer  to  those 
senators  who  oppose  further  lending  to  the 
lAtln  countries,  arguing  that  it  merely  piles 
up  unpayable  debts  more  hopelessly  than 
evar.  It  haant  worked  out  that  way  in 
Turkey. 

While  Turkey  now  owes  more  than  it  did 
in  1977,  its  economy  Is  stable  and  growing 
rapidly.  The  commercial  banks  will  lend  to 
it  without  coercion,  as  they  will  not  to  most 
of  the  Latins.  Turkey's  government  Is  be- 
coming less  undemocratic  and  heavy- 
banded.  It's  still  a  coimtry  under  strain.  But 
it  has  demonstrated  that  many  things  are 
possible  that  Americans  had  often 
thought— and  sometimes  still  think— were 
not. 
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and  earnings  a  dominant  position  In  most  of 
its  markets  and  an  enviously  harmonious  re- 
lationship with  its  53,000  unionised  employ- 


TAKEOVER  ATTEMPT  AT  SUPER- 
MARKET8  GEOfERAL— AN- 

OTHER WOUNDED  COMPANY? 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  ITKW  JZRSCT 

nr  TBI  House  or  represemtattves 
Wednesday.  June  24.  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I've  been  In  the 
forefront  of  those  in  the  Congress  who  have 
sought  to  bring  to  pubiic  attention  some  of  the 
serious  adverse  effects  resulting  from  the 
recent  wave  of  hostile  takeover  attempts. 
These  adverse  effects  irKiude  loss  of  jobs, 
high  debt  toad,  dismemberment  of  ofKe-suc- 
omsful  companies,  and  loss  of  competitive- 
ness of  American  Industry. 

Oftentimes,  It  doesn't  even  matter  wtwther 
a  takeover  attempt  fails  or  succeeds— the 
company— and  its  employees—is  wounded 
either  way.  The  target  company  is  eitf>er  taken 
over,  often  for  the  short-term  profit  of  specula- 
tors, or  it  engages  in  defensive  maneuvers 
that  end  up  Rteralty  destroying  the  company  in 
order  to  save  it 

I've  seen  this  happen  with  tt>e  recent  un- 
successful takeover  attempt  at  Owens-Cor- 
ning. And  now,  we  may  be  seeing  another  ex- 
ample at  Supermartcels  General,  the  owner  of 
the  Palhmark  chain,  which  recently  beat  back 
a  takeover  attempt  by  the  Haft  family  and  the 
Dart  Group.  To  beat  back  the  takeover,  the 
company  has  incressed  its  debt  from  $60  mil- 
Ion  to  $2.3  bWnn.  Supermwfcet  experts 
•xpact  that  Supermarfcats  General  will  need  to 
•ea  or  dose  some  stores  in  order  to  senhce 
this  debt  Acconing  to  sources,  stores  in 
Woodbury  and  Camden.  fU,  are  high  on  the 
lat  o(  potenbai  candUatas  for  sale  or  ctosing. 

What  foNows  is  an  article  frofti  the  Jurw  14 
PNIaiMpMa  Inquirer  that  describes  the  current 
aMualian  at  Pathmvk. 
[Ftem  the  PbHadelpbla  Inquirer,  June  14. 

1987] 
BuT-ouT  Ponm  to  a  Bio  Sals  at  Pathmabk 
(By  Barbara  Demick) 
Not  long  ago.  Supermarkets  General 
Cocp.  sat  securely  at  the  top  of  the  heap 
among  supermarket  operators.  The  Wood- 
tarldge.  HJ.,  «*»««r*T  that  runs  PathmaA 
bad  aU  the  requUte  vital  dens:  robust  sales 


Of  course,  that  was  l)efore  it  became  a 
takeover  target. 

Now,  Supermarkets  General  is  in  the 
throes  of  a  massive  leveraged  buy-out  de- 
signed to  keep  it  free  of  the  clutches  of  Dart 
Group  Corp..  an  acquisitive  retailing  con- 
cern headed  by  Washington  millionaire  Her- 
bert Haft.  When  the  buy-out,  engineered  In 
partnership  with  Merrill  Lynch.  Is  complet- 
ed early  next  month,  the  debt  on  Supermar- 
kets General's  balance  sheet  will  swell  from 
Just  $60  million  to  $2.3  biUion. 

Officials  at  Supermarkets  General  and 
Merrill  Lynch  insist  they  don't  plan  any 
widespread  selling  of  stores  to  pay  for  the 
deal.  But  retail  analysts  believe  otherwise, 
saying  that  stores  in  PhUadelphla  and  New 
England,  as  well  as  the  chain  of  Rickel 
home  centers  are  likely  candidates. 

In  the  Philadelphia  area,  rivals  such  as 
SuperPresh,  Acme,  Thriftway  and  Oenuar- 
di's  already  are  eyeing  area  Pathmark  stores 
as  potential  purchases. 

"It's  going  to  be  like  a  fat  guy  who  can't 
get  out  of  his  chair."  said  Edward  Comeau, 
an  analyst  with  Wood  Gundy  Corp.  In  New 
York.  "They  are  going  to  be  so  highly  lever- 
aged that  It  will  impede  their  ability  to  grow 
and  compete." 
If  this  all  sounds  familiar,  it  should. 
SupermarkeU  General  wouldn't  be  the 
first  supermarket  operator  to  go  through 
radical  surgery  to  ward  off  a  takeover  at- 
tempt. 

Lucky  Stores,  a  California  chain,  last  year 
attracted  the  eye  of  Investor  Asher  B.  Edel- 
man.  The  company  restructured  itself  to 
avoid  a  takeover.  Since  then,  it  has  sold 
stores,  closed  stores  and  extracted  conces- 
sions from  employees,  all  to  support  the 
cost  of  that  restructuring. 

The  most  dramatic  example  is  Safeway 
Stores  Inc.,  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  company 
that  once  was  the  world's  largest  supermar- 
ket chain,  with  more  than  110.000  workers. 
Like  Supermarkets  General.  Safeway  was 
the  target  of  Dart's  Herbert  Haft. 

Enter  Kohlt>erg.  Kravls.  Roberts  &  Co. 
The  Investment-banking  firm,  the  "white 
knight"  of  the  deal,  engineered  a  $4.1  billion 
leverage  buyout.  Since  that  deal  was  com- 
pleted last  November,  the  Safeway  chain 
has  lost  a  few  links.  The  company  has  sold 
or  closed  divisions  in  I>allas,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Richmond.  Va.,  and  California. 

Meanwhile,  Dart  sold  its  stake  in  Safeway 
for  a  profit  of  nearly  $140  million. 

Thomas  McNutt,  president  of  United 
Pood  and  Commercial  Workers  Local  400  in 
Landover,  Md.,  estimates  that  20.000  union 
JolM  have  l>een  lost  nationwide  at  Safeway. 
"No  one  would  care  If  someone  wanted  to 
take  over  Safeway  because  they  thought 
they  could  run  the  company  l>etter.  The 
problem  is  when  you  buy  it  Just  so  you  can 
turn  over  the  real  estate  assets  and  make  a 
buck  and  say  the  hell  with  the  community, 
the  hell  with  the  people".  McNutt  com- 
plained. 

He  continued:  "To  see  Haft  destroy 
Safeway,  and  then  to  see  them  doing  the 
same  thing  to  Supermarkets  General— all 
for  nothing,  for  nothing  but  profits— well, 
something  has  to  l>e  done  about  these  kinds 
of  takeovers." 

The  fear  among  union  leaders  and  Super- 
markets General  management  was  that 
Haft  wasn't  interested  in  running  or  manag- 
ing Supermarkets  General,  but  would  break 
up  the  company  and  sell  off  divisions  to 
maTlmtw  profits. 
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But  will  the  leveraged  buy-out  be  better? 
Dart  is  expected  to  make  out  liandsomely. 
Having  accumulated  1.9  million  shares  of 
Supermarkets  General  stock,  the  unwanted 
suitor  should  reap  a  profit  of  at  least  $35 
million  by  selling  its  shares  at  the  $46.75 
tender  price. 

The  lawyers  and  investment  l>ankeis 
should  do  fine.  too.  According  to  documents 
fUed  with  the  Securities  pnd  Exchange 
Commission,  the  leverage  buy-out  will  gen- 
erate $78  million  In  fees. 

StlU,  Supermarkets  General  and  Merrill 
Lynch  officials  reject  the  notion  that  their 
deal  Is  anything  like  the  Safeway  situation. 
They  point  out  that  Supermarkets  General, 
going  into  the  leveraged  buy-out,  is  much 
stronger  than  Safeway  was  and  insist  that 
they  will  be  able  to  keep  the  operation 
intact. 

"It  Is  not  contemplated  at  this  time  that 
any  of  the  company's  principal  assets  will  \x 
sold— maybe  little  stuff,  but  nothing 
major."  Raymond  J.  Mlnella,  a  managing  di- 
rector of  Merrill  Lynch,  said  when  the  lever- 
aged buy-out  was  announced  on  April  22. 

James  Dougherty,  a  Supermarkets  Gener- 
al executive  who  is  to  become  president 
when  the  deal  Is  completed,  said  last  week 
that  the  company  would  keep  all  of  its 
major  divisions,  including  the  Pathmark. 
Angelo's  and  Purity  Supreme  super-markets 
and  Rickel  home  centers. 

"No  major  portions  of  our  business  will  he 
sold.  There  may  be  individual  stores  we 
might  identify  as  under-performing,  but 
that  would  have  l)een  the  case  anyhow." 

Despite  the  company's  best  intentions, 
retail  analysts  and  Industry  officials  seem 
convinced  that  Supermarkets  General  will 
need  to  sell  some  stores. 

According  to  the  report  fUed  with  the 
SEC.  the  Interest  expense  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  ends  Jan.  31,  1988,  is  expected  to  be 
$208  million,  compared  with  operating  earn- 
ings of  $171  million.  On  its  l>alance  sheet, 
the  company  will  have  $1.83  billion  in  long- 
term  debt  and  $479  million  In  current  debt, 
compared  with  just  over  $206  million  in 
equity. 

"Something  has  to  give."  said  Wood 
Gundy  analyst  Comeau.  "If  they  want  to 
maintain  the  company  with  all  its  existing 
divisions,  to  continue  with  the  high  level  of 
debt,  I  would  tie  very  skeptical.  They  would 
l>e  nuts." 

Susan  Schmlerer,  an  analyst  with  Pruden- 
tial-Bache  Securities  in  New  York,  agreed. 
"Definitely  Rickels  is  for  sale.  ...  I  assume 
that  all  of  the  grocery  stores  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pathmark,  and  mayl>e  some  of 
the  Pathmarks  in  Philadephia.  are  for  sale." 
Schmlerer  expects  Pathmark  to  concen- 
trate on  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  where 
it  is  a  market  leader.  She  and  several  Phila- 
delphia retailers  feel  that  Pathmark  has 
had  difficulty  competing  with  its  more  ag- 
gressive Philadelphia  rivals.  Acme  and  Su- 
perPresh. 

According  to  one  knowledgeable  source, 
the  Pathmarks  in  Philadelphia  report  sales 
of  $400,000  to  $450,000  per  store  per  week, 
compared  with  store  sales  of  $500,000  to 
$600,000  elsewhere  In  the  chain. 

The  source  and  other  industry  insiders  say 
that  stores  in  Northeast  PhUadelphla. 
Woodb«iry  and  Camden  are  high  on  the  list 
of  Pathmark  stores  that  could  l>e  sold  or 
dosed. 

In  the  15-country  Delaware  Valley  area. 
Pathmark  ranks  third  among  supermarket 
chains  with  29  stores  reporting  annual  sales 
of  about  $675  million,  according  to  "FooA 
Trade  News,  a  local  trade  newspaper. 
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"One  likely  scenario  is  that  Supermarkets 
General  might  well  sell  everything  but  its 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  stores  and 
l>ecome  a  very  aggressive  regional  chain 
with  a  giant  market  share,"  said  Rol>ert 
Ingram,  editor  of  the  newspaper. 

Food  Trade  News  reports  in  its  current 
issue  that  Supermarkete  General  has  al- 
ready sent  out  informational  packages  to 
potential  buyers  for  at  least  one  Pathmark 
store  In  the  Philadelphia  area. 

The  company  also  has  started  tallcing  to 
the  other  chains  about  selling  a  store  sched- 
uled to  open  July  31  in  Pottstown  according 
to  two  industry  officials  with  first-hand 
knowledge. 

"We,  and  everybody  else  around  here,  are 
looking  at  their  stores,"  said  one  supermar- 
ket executive,  who  asked  not  to  be  identi- 
fied. "Supermarkets  General  is  being  very 
smart  al)out  this.  They  are  really  asking 
people  what  are  you  interested  in,  then  tell- 
ing you  what's  available. 


A  TWO-STRIKE  SWING  AT 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUrORNIA 
m  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
an  era  wtien  much  of  corporate  America  has 
come  to  understand  tt>e  value  of  affirmative 
action,  an  important  sector  of  American  life 
has  yet  to  see  the  light— major  league  base- 
ball. As  recent  articles  have  pointed  out,  base- 
ball's record  in  hiring  for  managerial  positions 
is  atrocious  and  its  excuses  are  reminiscent  of 
an  era  best  forgotten. 

In  a  recent  article  in  my  hometown  newspa- 
per, William  B.  GoukJ  IV,  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor at  my  alma  mater,  Stanford  Law 
School,  points  out  tfie  prot>lems  that  still  exist 
and  how  far  we  have  to  go  before  they  will  be 
solved.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
twn. 
[Prom  the  San  Jose  (CA)  Mercury  News, 
June  15, 1987] 

A  TWO-STRIK*  SwIMG  at  AlTOUtATIVg 
ACTIOH 

(By  William  B.  Gould  IV) 

Jesse  Jackson's  threatened  baseball  pro- 
teat  and  ex-Dodger  Al  Campanis'  disparag- 
ing remarks  have  pointed  out  how  different 
major  league  baseball  is  from  U.S.  business 
and  industry. 

Last  week.  l>asel)all  Commissioner  Peter 
Ueberroth  promised  that  major  league 
teams  would  Institute  affirmative  action 
plans.  But  more  than  press  releases,  fair 
procedures  and  Job  publicity— and  even  the 
advice  of  Berkeley's  eminently  qualified 
Harry  Edwards— are  needed  to  update  this 
antediluvian  si>ort. 

Despite  near-universal  condemnation  of 
Campanis'  remarks  that  blacks  lack  the  "ne- 
cessities" to  manage  major  league  baseball 
teams,  l)asel>all's  lack  of  equal  opportunity 
is  similar  to  the  situation  in  other  indus- 
tries. BaselMOl  must  put  its  house  in  order 
promptly  it  If  wishes  to  avoid  the  snares  of 
governmental  regulation. 

As  in  much  of  American  indxistry,  elusive 
subjective  criteria  form  the  basis  for  evalu- 
ating managerial  and  front-office  promise 
and  performance.  But  the  qualifications  are 
even  more  vague  than  thoae  of  most  compar 
nles  where  educational  requirements  pose 
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the  first  hurdle  to  job  access — circumstances 
which  frequently  Induce  the  courts  to  man- 
date race  or  sex-conscious  affirmative  action 
remedies  where  racial  minorities  or  women 
have  been  excluded. 

The  players  are  almost  always  the  source 
of  recruitment  for  managers  and  coaches' 
positions.  The  recruitment  base  for  front- 
office  jobs,  however,  is  lx)th  in  and  outside 
of  baseball.  And  those  jot>s  are  invariably 
filled  through  word  of  mouth,  not  through 
postings. 

When  subjective  procedures  result  in  no 
minority  hires— and  there  is  not  one  single 
black  manager  at  the  trlple-A  or  double-A 
levels  as  well  as  in  the  majors— the  courts 
have  frequently  found  violations  of  fair  em- 
ployment practice  law,  of  which  the  Chvil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive. (Tommy  Reynolds  of  the  Modesto  A's, 
the  Oakland  farm  chain's  single-A  team,  is 
baseball's  only  black  minor  league  manag- 
er). But  baseball  Is  particularly  vulnerable 
to  outside  scrutiny  )>ecause  it  suffers  by 
comparison  to  other  industries  in  at  least 
three  respects. 

First,  even  counting  chefs  as  part  of  the 
front-office  contingent  (as  do  the  (California 
Angels,  whose  only  black  "management"  of- 
ficial is  a  chef)  the  percentage  of  blacks  is 
infinitesimal— even  more  disgraceful  than 
much  of  the  outside  world  which  Campanis 
so  roundly  and  properly  criticized. 

According  to  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  in  medium  and  large 
U.S.  businesses.  4.6  percent  of  officials  and 
managers  are  black.  The  same  statistics  are 
found  among  professionals. 

But  in  baseball,  where  only  Hank  Aaron 
holds  a  senior  position  in  the  front  offices, 
1.9  percent  in  the  management  and  profes- 
sional categories  are  black.  Similarly  unfa- 
vorable statistics  hold  for  Hispanics  and 
Asians. 

Second,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  "smolting  gun" 
such  as  Campanis'  statement  in  most  em- 
ployment discrimination  controversies. 
Campanis  is  not  alone  in  the  baseball  world. 
Many  other  officials  articulate  the  same 
sentiments. 

Third,  most  of  corporate  America  prac- 
tices affirmative  action  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  fear  of  civil  rights  suits  and  gov- 
ernment coercion  in  the  '60s  and  '70s 
pushed  industry  toward  race-  and  sex-con- 
scious recruitment  of  qualified  minorities 
women.  That  is  why  most  companies  lined 
up  on  the  side  of  civil  rights  groups  in  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmative  action  litigation 
the  past  two  years. 

But  baseball  is  different.  The  Philadel- 
phia Phillies  speak  of  "concerted"  efforts  to 
hire  blacks— but  none  of  their  37  managerial 
slote  are  filled  by  blacks.  The  Boston  Red 
Sox's  publications  conspicuously  announce 
an  affirmative  action  plan— but  that  is  the 
result  of  a  settlement  of  a  diacriminatlon 
lawsuit. 

Not  one  single  club  has  devised  a  volun- 
tary affirmative  action  plan  of  the  tind  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  approved  March  25. 

That  is  why  last  week's  developments  are 
so  important.  Baseball  could  well  be  follow- 
ing the  rest  of  corporate  America  next 
month— at  long  last. 

The  affirmative  action  plans  should  not 
include  quotas  at  the  major  league  field 
managerial  level— although  quotas  or  goals 
as  a  measure  of  progress  might  be  appropri- 
ate in  the  minor  leagues  and  in  the  front 
office  where  EECK!  statistics  testify  to  the 
ample  supply  of  qualified  minorities. 

The  plans  need  not  l>e  formulated  at  the 
commissioner  level— for  Ueberroth  lacks  ef- 
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fective  policing  and  enforcement  resources 
and  he  himself  has  employed  no  black  offi- 
cials in  his  office.  ^ 

What  remains  to  lie  seen  is  whether  base-^ 
ball's  affirmative  action  plans  will  be  specif- 
ic and  tough  enough. 

Indeed,  there  should  be  few  problems 
finding  qualified  people  even  l>efore  the 
plans  are  formulated.  Besides  there  t>eing 
obviously  qualified  black  candidates — O^e 
Virgil  of  Seattle,  Don  Baylor  of  Boston  and 
Bob  Watson  of  Oakland  are  Just  a  few- 
baseball  is  losing  out  on  a  world  of  good 
talent. 

About   one-quarter   of   the   players   are 
black.  The  first  club  to  hire  a  black  manager 
could  embarrass  the  rest  with  its  success 
Just  as  the  Dodgers  did  with  Jadde  Robin- 
son in  1947. 

It  would  be  especially  fitting  If  the  Dodg- 
ers took  the  first  step  down  the  affirmative 
action  road  by  hiring  a  black  general  man- 
ager. There  exists  a  vacancy  for  that  posi- 
tion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FIRST  PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH  OP  PASSA- 
IC. NJ.  ON  ITS  120TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  www  jntsrr 

III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATI  VES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  tribute 
to  a  house  of  worship  in  my  Eighth  Congres- 
skjnal  District  of  New  Jersey  that  has  been  a 
shining  tieacon  of  faith  to  the  residents  of  the 
Passak;,  NJ,  area  t(x  more  tttan  a  century.  I 
speak  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pas- 
sak:, whteh  last  month  marked  its  120th  anni- 
versary with  a  rededlcatkHi  servKe  ttiat  was 
truly  a  "Victcxy  Celetxatton."  This  celebration 
recognized  tiw  success  of  the  congregatx>n's 
proud  parishoners  in  reaching  tf>eir  goal  of 
raising  $3(X>,(XX)  to  restore  tfieir  magnificent 
church  to  its  original  twauty.  This  restoratkxi, 
which  was  completed  during  the  past  2  "A 
years,  starxls  as  a  sacred  morKiment  to  the 
faith  and  dedkatton  of  the  parishoners  of  the 
First  Prestjyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  of  this  important 
house  of  worship  is  a  tong  and  rich  one.  Ac- 
cording to  tiie  church's  offksal  history: 

In  the  year  1866  a  small  group  of  22  Pres- 
byterians decided  they  needed  a  house  of 
worship.  After  many  meetings,  a  decision 
was  reached  to  rent  space  and  obtain  a 
pastor  for  Sunday  services. 

A  building  was  found,  known  as  the  Howe 
Academy,  which  was  located  on  Prospect 
Street,  to  start  church  life.  It  was  a  rental, 
and  then  March  6.  1987,  with  their  first 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phllo  French  Leavens, 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  officially 
founded.  Services  continued  here  until  1869 
when  larger  quarters  were  necessary.  Their 
next  building,  also  a  rental,  was  located  on 
the  comer  of  River  Street  and  State  Street 
where  worship  services  continued  until  1871. 

The  town  of  Passaic  was  gradually  liecom- 
Ing  Industrialized,  bringing  in  more  and 
more  people  seeking  a  livelihood.  The  small 
group  of  Presbyterians  grew  in  number 
quite  rapidly  to  a  point  where  larger  quar- 
ters were  needed  to  comfortably  house  the 
Increasing  memtwrshlp.  In  their  search 
during  the  year  1871  another  building 
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found,  then  under  construction  «nd  which 
reaemhled  a  House  of  Worship.  After  a 
■eriea  of  discussions  with  the  contractor,  an 
acreement  was  reached  to  rent  the  buXldlns 
when  finished.  The  location  is  on  the  comer 
of  Park  Place  and  Exchange  Place.  The 
buildins  is  still  there  being  used  for  reli- 
gious purposes. 

During  a  15-year  period  the  Presbyterian 
membership  continued  to  grow  to  a  point 
when  larger  quarters  again  became  neces- 
sary. At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  it 
was  decided  to  discontinue  the  renting  pro- 
gram and  raise  funds  to  build  their  own 
House  of  Worship,  which  became  a  beauti- 
ful brownstone  edifice  located  on  the  very 
same  spot  (where)  our  present  church  build- 
ing now  stands.  The  new  Brownstone  Sanc- 
ttiary  was  officially  dedicated  to  the  Glory 
of  God  on  E>ecember  30.  18M.  The  Rev. 
Philo  French  Leavens  continued  his  minis- 
try here  which  ended  with  bis  death  in 
1904. 

Two  years  later  in  1906,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Dallas  Steele  was  installed  as  Pastor 
to  continue  the  ministry  until  1921  when  he 
resigned  his  pastorate.  Again  interim  pas- 
tors were  called  to  continue  regular  church 
services  during  a  two-year  period  when  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Harold  Talbott  became  the 
third  pastor.  Dr.  Talbott  was  installed  in 
Blay  18. 1923. 

The  membership  continued  to  grow  and 
more  space  was  needed  to  carry  out  a  grow- 
ing ministry.  Unfortunately,  the  Brown- 
stone church  building  did  not  lend  Itself  to 
expansion  arctiltecturally  for  it  would  spoil 
the  entire  exterior  In  appearance.  There- 
fort,  the  Brownstone  building  was  razed  in 
1929  to  be  replaced  by  the  Cathedral-like 
Gothic  structure  which  is  currently  the 
House  of  Worship  for  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Passaic. 

For  41  years  as  pastor.  Dr.  Talbott  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  congregation  and 
in  pubUc  life  as  weU.  He  retired  in  1970  for 
health  reasons,  but  was  always  ready  to 
bring  a  bit  of  Joy  and  the  spirit  of  love  into 
everyone's  life.  To  continue  the  ministry. 
Rev.  Ralph  A.  Boult  was  Installed  as  pastor 
Ml  April  12. 1970  to  carry  on  the  ministry  In 
this  great  church. 

The  church  building  was  completely  re- 
stored to  Its  original  beauty  during  the  past 
two-and-a-half  years.  1985-1987.  The  Re- 
dedication  Services  were  held  in  the  Sanctu- 
ary on  this  sacred  day.  May  3.  1987.  In  the 
current  year,  1987.  the  church  also  cele- 
brates 130  years  of  devoted  service  in  Passa- 
ic and  surrounding  areas  since  1867. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  there  were  many  peopto  «wtK> 
ware  instrumental  in  helping  realize  this  dream 
of  a  restored  Rrst  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Passaic  ^4ot  the  least  of  those  who  were  irv 
volv«d  in  leading  the  effort  to  reach  the  resto- 
ration goal  of  $300,000  was  Elder  Albert  W. 
SMfnar,  a  50-year-plus  member  of  the  church 
who  served  as  chairman  of  the  restoration 
and  revival  campaign.  Mr.  Steffner,  Rev. 
Ralph  A.  Boult,  board  of  trustees  President 
Lois  Schneider  and  all  those  who  gave  of 
thamaalvoa  to  make  the  dream  of  a  restored 
Rrst  Prsabyterian  Church  come  true  deseora 
the  deepest  gratitude  of  not  only  those  for 
vrtwm  this  house  of  worship  is  a  spirMual 
beacon,  but  of  aN  Amaricans  who  recognize 
tt«o  ilgM  to  worship  as  one  chooses  is  one  of 
the  moat  vital  rights  we  enioy  in  ttss  great 
oounky. 
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CHARITABLE  DEDUCTION  FOR 
DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

or  IOWA 

nr  THK  HOUSK  or  reprxsentativss 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  in 
times  of  hardships  that  we  truly  recognize  the 
gerwrosity  and  kindness  of  our  netghtxxs. 

As  we  saw  last  year  during  the  drought  in 
the  Soutfiem  United  States,  hundreds  of  indi- 
vkluals  came  through  for  those  suffering  dis- 
aster k>ss.  Huge  quantities  of  hay  and  live- 
stock feed  were  contritxjted  to  those  wtra 
faced  feed  shortages. 

Just  recently,  my  own  congressional  district, 
Iowa's  Fifth  OisMct  was  confronted  with 
heavy  rains  and  fkxxling  whk:h  affected  thou- 
sarxisof  people. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  easier  for  individuals 
to  help  out  each  otf>er  in  times  like  this  by  in- 
troducing legislatk>n  today  to  alk>w  a  tax  de- 
duction for  contritxJtk>ns  of  agricultural  proper- 
ty for  victims  of  natural  disaster. 

This  type  of  contritHjtion  Is,  in  every  sense, 
a  charitable  one  and  should  be  treated  the 
san>e  as  other  charitable  contributions. 

I  welcome  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  worthy  measure. 


A  BILL  TO  REQUIRE  INCREASED 
STORAGE  OF  CRUDE  OIL  IN 
THE  STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OrTKXAS 
nf  THE  HOnSI  or  HZPBXSEIfTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  24, 1987 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  devekx>- 
ments  in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  again  remind- 
ed us  all  of  the  critKal  importance  of  oil  to  our 
Nation  and  economy,  and  have  also  reminded 
us  of  our  continuing  vulnerability  to  an  oil  dis- 
mption  originating  in  the  volatile  Mkl-East  and 
Persian  Gulf  regnns. 

This  vulnerability  exists  now,  and  may  well 
grow  ever  larger  in  ttie  coming  years.  We  all 
know  ttuL 

We  also  know  VnaX  we  must  prepare  now  to 
limit  ttuit  vulnerability  and  protect  our  Natkxi. 

A  significant  part  of  that  preparation  has  got 
to  be  increased  attentkxi  to  the  Strategk:  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  [SPR].  Our  SPR  is  the  major 
way  to  quickly  and  effectively  replace  the 
huge  vokjmes  of  oil  that  couM  suddenly  be 
lost  in  a  large  disruptton,  and  thiereby  prevent 
panic  bidding  and  steep  price  rises  on  the 
wodd  and  natk)nal  markets. 

The  bill  I  am  proud  to  introduce  today  will 
signifcantiy  increase  ti^  fill  rate  of  the  SPR, 
and  by  making  SPR  larger,  will  make  energy 
consumers  and  our  Nation  safer  from  a  d»- 
ruption. 

Whie  this  measure  will  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  filling  SPR.  it  will 
impose  some  minimal  costs  to  all  oil  consum- 
ers. My  cosponsors  and  I  recognize  that 

But  we  also  recognize  that  our  coraum- 
er»— and  our  servk:emen  and  taxpayers— will 
have  to  bear  much  greater  costs  if  we  do  not 
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improve  our  energy  poHcy  and  prepare  now  to 
limit  our  growing  vulrierabitity. 

Let  me  briefly  sunMnariza  what  the  bill  re- 
quires: 

1.  Importers  of  crude  and  reflrwd  oil  into  the 
United  States  woukJ  each  have  to  store  about 
2  percent  of  their  net  imports  in  the  SPR.  The 
1975  Energy  Polkry  and  Conservatk>n  Act  has 
discretkxuvy  authority  for  such  a  program, 
which  this  proposal  wouM  make  mandatory. 

2.  Importers  of  refined  products  woukl  con- 
tritxjte  not  refined  products,  but  the  equivalent 
in  crude  oil  (SPR  only  holds  crude). 

3.  The  2  percent  contributton  by  all  import- 
ers woukl  provkle  a  total  of  tOO.OOO  barrels 
per  day  for  SPR.  The  Department  of  Energy 
would  from  tin>e  to  tinra  adjust  that  percent- 
age so  that,  over  time.  SPR  is  neither  under- 
filled or  overfilled. 

4.  Importers  wouM  continue  to  own  their  2 
percent  contributkin.  But  SPR  oil  couW  still  be 
sold  only  in  a  crisis,  and  only  by  the  PreskJent 

5.  Importers  woukJ  receive  the  sales  reve- 
nues from  their  2  percent  contribution  in  a 
crisis,  making  ttiis  program  in  effect  a  ntartda- 
tory  oil  storage  requirement  for  Importers. 

6.  Contritxjtk>n  of  actual  physical  imports  is 
not  required.  Excfianges,  "paper"  swaps, 
credits,  and  payments  wouki  be  used  by  DOE 
to  minimize  unnecessary  sfiipping  costs  and 
ensure  injection  of  ttie  proper  grade  and  mix 
of  crude  oil  into  SPR. 

7.  The  520  millton  barrels  now  in  SPR 
wouW  remain  owned  by  U.S.  Government 

8.  But  the  extra  36  millkMi  barrels  of  "pri- 
vate oil"  added  each  year  urxJer  this  program 
woukl  also  benefit  the  public  in  a  crisis:  the 
key  to  SPR's  effectiveness  is  its  size,  and 
ability  to  rapkily  pump  large  volumes  to  con- 
sumers on  short  notKe. 

9.  To  maximize  tt>e  present  vahje  of  the  pri- 
vately-owrwd  volumes  of  oil,  encourage  an 
early  drawdown  in  a  crisis,  and  spur  private 
trading  in  these  "SPR  futures."  DOE  wouM 
conskler  ttie  privately  owned  oil  to  t>e  ttie  first 
drawn  out  of  SPR  in  any  crisis. 

I  fiope  my  colleagues  will  also  conskler  tfie 
specifk:  t>enefits  of  this  proposal: 

Consunr>ers  plainly  benefit  from  a  larger 
SPR.  The  difference  between  a  100.000 
barrel/day  fill  rate  under  this  proposal,  and 
the  35.000  barrel  rate  recently  proposed  by 
Administratnn,  is  24  million  barrels  each  year. 

That's  about  150  mNInn  extra  barrels  in 
SPR  by  1993. 

Rising  future  U.S.  pi  imports  mean  we  need 
a  bigger  SPR  just  to  maintain  the  same  pro- 
tectton  we  now  have. 

Oil  is  relatively  cheap  now,  and  the  puMk:  or 
private  cost  of  filling  SPR  is  tower  than  If 
pnces  were  high. 

Treasury  savings  of  more  than  $700  million 
result  from  using  ttiis  program,  instead  of 
having  the  United  States  buy  100,000  barrels 
per  day.  That's  a  signifKant  cut  in  ttie  defkaL 

This  is  not  an  import  fee.  but  is  instead  a 
storage  requirement  I  fully  recognize  the 
great  need  for  stability  in  the  oil  market— this 
stability  couW  result  from  an  oH  import  fee. 
There  currently  is  legislation  in  this  Congress 
which  woukj  impose  import  fees.  I  will  contin- 
ue to  work  with  ttie  sponsors  of  such  legisla- 
tkxi  to  that  end.  Today,  however,  the  legisia- 
tnn  introduced  today  is  yet  another  positive 
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step  toward  restoring  strength  to  our  oil  econ- 
omy. 

However  at  most  importers  wouM  under 
this  bill  raise  their  prices  by  40  cents  per 
barrel  on  the  5  mHlkxi  banels  imported  each 
day  into  the  United  States.  However,  the 
stored  oil  still  has  some  value  to  the  private 
owner/ importer,  so  prices  may  rise  try  less 
ttian  40  cents. 

Less  than  1  cent  per  galton  is  the  consumer 
prwe  impact,  even  if  all  domestk:  oil  producers 
raise  ttieir  prices  by  40  cents  per  barrel  to 
match  ttie  price  rise  in  imported  oil. 

All  energy  consumers  gain  from  a  bigger 
SPR,  because  an  oil  price  shock  boosts  the 
prices  of  all  fuels,  including  oil,  natural  gcs, 
gas-fired  electrkaty.  et  cetera. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  from  the  Northeast 
will  conskier  that  the  price  burden  of  this  pro- 
posal is  evenly  distritxjted  among  all  regkxis: 
First,  oil  is  a  fungible  commodity,  and  any 
price  rise  in  imported  oil  is  spread  by  ttie 
market  evenly  to  all  volumes  of  all  oil.  twth 
imported  and  domestk;,  and  also  to  fuels  like 
natural  gas  that  compete  with  oil. 

Second,  it  is  true  that  the  Northeast  uses 
more  imported  oil  than  ottier  regions;  but  ttie 
Mklwest  uses  much  more  natural  gas  than  ttie 
Northeast,  and  the  West  &nd  the  South  use 
much  more  gasoline  than  the  Northeastern 
drivers  do.  Thus,  just  as  all  our  constituents 
will,  I  believe,  be  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  this 
bill,  they  also  will  all  share  in  its  minimal  extra 
costs. 


VIEWS  FROM  BACK  HOME 

HON.  DOUGWALGREN 

OP  PKNIf  STLVAHIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1987 
Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
asked  Pittsburgh  area  reskJents  of  the  district 
I  am  privileged  to  represent  to  give  mo  ttieir 
views  on  a  numt)er  of  important  subjects  t>y 
responding  to  my  annual  questk>nnaire. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  ttiat  thousands— in 
fact  over  10.000  residents — took  ttie  time  to 
answer.  Many  also  wrote  personal  letters  out- 
lining their  views  in  greater  detail  than  is  ever 
possible  in  multiple  ctXNce  questionnaires. 

I  am  grateful  to  each  of  ttie  citizens  wtx)  re- 
sponded, and  I  woukl  like  to  report  the  results 
of  that  survey  to  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House 
of  Representatives. 

(1)  FAMILY  ECONOMICS 

Pennsylvania  has  been  one  of  ttie  areas 
hardest  hit  by  ttie  economk;  recesston  and  the 
devastating  trade  defk:it  of  the  mki-1980's. 
Even  in  my  generally  well-off  suburtian  district 
of  Pittsburgh,  hard  times  remain  and  many 
feel  the  natkmal  recovery  has  passed  them 

by. 

Only  25  percent  of  respondents  say  that 
their  famity's  economk:  situatkxi  is  better  now 
than  when  the  Reagan  administratkxi  began 
in  1961.  Some  32  percent  say  they  are  worse 
now  with  43  percent  describing  their  situatton 
as  about  ttie  same. 

The  record  trade  defkats  associated  with 
the  Reagan  administralion  has  cost  ttwusands 
of  Amertoan  manufacturing  jobs  that  are  con- 
centrated in  areas  Ike  Ptttaburgh.  The  toes  of 
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these  jobs  is  felt  both  directly  in  lost  employ- 
ment and  now,  tragkally,  in  ttie  ttireat  to  pen- 
sions of  retirees  as  bedrock  companies  like 
LTV  and  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  go  bank- 
rupt 

Not  suprisingly,  with  the  recent  bankruptcy 
of  major  corporattons  in  Pittsburgh,  some  63 
percent  are  concerned  that  ttieir  penstons 
may  not  be  ttiere  wtien  they  retire.  Clearly 
Congress  must  act  quKkly  to  protect  the  pen- 
stons of  all  Americans  from  this  devastating 
consequence  of  'tie  trade  defrcit 

(2)  THE  BUDGET  DERCIT 

When  it  comes  to  nattonal  issues,  over  70 
percent  of  those  responding  finger  the  cunent 
budget  deffcit  as  one  of  the  two  most  impor- 
tant problems  facing  the  country  in  1987. 

Area  resklents  recognize  that  ttie  nattonal 
debt  has  doubled  under  the  borrow  and  spend 
polk:ies  of  the  Reagan  administratkxi.  Now, 
under  the  Gramm-Rudman  Defwit  Reduction 
Act— whteh  I  supported— the  Presklent  and 
Congress  are  obligated  to  reduce  the  deficit  to 
Sioebilltonin  1988. 

While  the  PreskJent  and  Congress  have  dif- 
ferent views  on  tiow  to  achieve  that  deficit  re- 
ductton,  only  10  percent  of  the  people  in  my 
district  endorse  the  Reagan  approach  to  defi- 
cit reductton.  This  is  a  drop  in  support  for  ttie 
President's  budget.  In  1985,  22  percent  of  our 
residents  favored  the  Reagan  budget 

A  large  majority— €8  percent— support  a 
freeze  in  military  spending,  cuts  in  domestk: 
programs  where  possible,  and  an  increase  in 
taxes  on  upper  income  levels. 

Another  22  percen!  woukl  maintain  current 
domestic  programs  by  cutting  ttie  military,  and 
10  percent  support  the  Reagan  budget  pro- 
posal to  increase  military  spending,  cut  do- 
mestk: spending,  and  raise  taxes  through 
higher  user  fees. 

The  lack  of  support  for  the  Presklent's 
budget  is  reflected  in  ttie  House  whk;h  reject- 
ed the  administration  proposal  by  wkle  mar- 
gins. In  fact  the  Reagan  budget  was  rejected 
by  a  6-to-1  margin  with  only  27  Republk:an 
Congressmen  supporting  it 

At  the  same  time,  the  House-supported 
txKlget  whk:h  increased  military  spending  by 
$6.4  billton  does  not  freeze  Pentagon  spend- 
ing as  most  in  the  1 8th  District  would  like. 

(3)  TAXES  AND  BALANCING  THE  BUDGET 

Despite  the  rhetoric,  both  Presklent  Reagan 
and  Demoaatk;  leaders  have  proposed  ways 
to  raise  new  revenues  to  help  tialance  ttie 
budget.  But  the  nature  of  those  tax  increases 
differ.  Pittsburgh  area  resklents  were  asked 
whteh  source  of  new  revenues  they  wouW 
support 

None  of  the  Reagan  tax  proposals  receive 
majority  support 

The  most  popular  Reagan  tax  increase  is 
his  proposal  to  raise  Nattonal  Park  fees  wtitoh 
is  supported  by  38  percent  and  opposed  by 
62  percent  of  the  respondents. 

Other  revenue  enhancements  of  the  Presi- 
dent receive  the  following  vote: 

The  sale  of  Government  assets  is  support- 
ed by  32  percent  and  opposed  by  68  percent 

Raising  student  kian  fees  is  supported  by 
18  percent  and  opposed  by  82  percent 

Increasing  FHA  and  VA  mortgage  fees  is 
supported  by  17  percent  and  oppc»ed  by  83 
percent; 
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Taxing  black  tong  disatiility  benefits  is  m^ 
ported  by  9  percent  and  opposed  by  91  par- 
cent  and 

Increasing  Medicare  pemiums  is  supported 
t>y  7  percent  and  opposed  by  93  percent 

Ttvee  of  ttie  alternative  tax  proposals  dkl 
receive  majority  support  while  two  did  not 

Some  66  percent  of  the  respondents  sup- 
port a  delay  in  ttie  tax  cuts  under  last  year's 
tax  reform  bill  for  ttK>se  who  earn  atiove 
$150,000.  This  proposal  woukl  raise  $5  bHHon. 

Some  59  percent  support  an  increase  in 
taxes  on  cigarettes,  beer,  and  wine  wtiich 
woukl  raise  $7  billion,  and  a  narrow  majority  of 
51  percent  support  a  1  percent  transfer  tax  on 
ttie  sale  of  stocks  whk:h  would  raise  $17  bH- 
Iton. 

Two  other  propoi  's  to  increase  taxes  r»- 
ceive  less  support:  a  delay  tax  cuts  for  ttiose 
wtio  earn  above  $50,000  is  supported  t>y  46 
percent  arxl  opposed  by  54  percent  And  ttie 
proposal  to  impose  an  import  fee  on  foreign 
oil  is  supported  by  only  37  percent  arto  op- 
posed by  63  percent 

When  asked  directly,  "shouM  the  tax  reform 
measure  of  last  year  be  changed  to  delay 
some  rate  cuts  for  ttie  wealthiest  Americans  in 
order  to  help  reduce  the  budget  defk:it"  an 
overwtielming  78  percent  sakl  "yes." 

(4)  THE  TRADE  DEFICIT 

Ttie  trade  defk:it  is  singled  out  by  48  per- 
cent of  questtonnaire  respondents  as  ttie 
second  most  important  prot>lem  facing  ttie 
country.  Ttiis  is  certainly  reflected  by  many  o« 
us  in  Congress  who  recognize  that  it  is  intoler- 
atile  that  the  wortd's  largest  creditor  natton 
has  become  its  largest  debtor  in  a  few  short 
years. 

While  53  percent  of  those  responding  say 
ttiat  ttie  stiarp  rise  in  imports  has  tiad  an  ad^ 
verse  affect  on  their  family,  only  24  percent 
describe  themselves  as  protecttonist 

At  the  same  time,  only  12  percent  call 
themselves  free  traders  opposed  to  efforts  in 
Congress  to  restrtot  any  foreign  company  from 
U.S.  markets. 

The  vast  majority— 64  percent— say  they 
are  a  little  of  both  and  believe  that  Congress 
should  restrict  goods  from  only  those  foreign 
countries  whtoh  do  not  altow  us  to  compete  in 
ttieir  markets. 

Asked  speciffealty  what  Congress  shouW  do 
now  that  the  United  States  has  become  the 
world's  largest  debtor  natton,  40  percent  favor 
temporary  quotas  to  protect  Amertoan  jobs 
and  40  percent  heavy  taxes  on  foreign  goods 
from  countries  ¥^ich  sell  more  to  us  ttian  ttiey 
buy.  Only  20  percent  wouW  no  nottiing. 

The  recent  trade  refomi  bill  approved  by  the 
House  reflects  ttie  majority  view  in  the  18th 
Congresstonal  District  It  strengthens  laws 
against  unfair  foreign  trade  practtoes  and  re- 
quires retaliatory  actton  wtien  foreign  coun- 
tries vtolate  trade  agreements  or  have  an  ex- 
cessive trade  surplus  and  a  pattern  of  unfair 
trade  practtoes.  The  adoptton  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  U.S.  Representative  Richard 
Gephardt  has  signiftoantly  improved  ttie  bin. 

HEALTH  ISSUES 

On  health  issues,  56  percent  favor  expan- 
ston  of  the  Presklent's  proposed  catastrophto 
health  program  which  is  limited  to  just  the  e(- 
derty  under  Medtoare.  Resklents  believe  that 
catastrophto  health  insurance  shouto  oovar  al 
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Whie  the  President  is  unwilling  to  con- 
sider this  improvenient  in  the  program,  I  hope 
the  Congress  wM  take  note  that  medKal  ca- 
tastrophes are  not  limited  to  the  eiderty— ttwy 
can  hit  your«g  and  old  at  any  tinw  and  can 
bantcrupt  growing  families  as  well  as  senior 
cittzens. 

Simiarly,  since  private  insurance  and  Medi- 
care do  not  cover  nursing  home  care.  56  per- 
cent also  say  that  Congress  should  create  an 
insurance  program  to  provide  coverage  for 
nursirig  home  care  along  ttie  lines  of  Medi- 
care. Right  now,  one  out  of  five  Americans  will 
eventually  spend  tin>e  in  a  nursing  home. 
Most  families  must  use  up  all  that  savings  or 
sell  ttieir  homes,  car,  and  other  assets  in 
order  to  pay  for  this  care.  We  an  one  of  the 
few  countries  left  that  force  people  to  impov- 
erish themselves  to  qualify  for  nursing  home 
care. 

THE  IRAN/CONTRA  AfFAM 

Although  58  percent  of  the  18th  District 
supported  the  President's  reelection  In  1984, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  residents— 64  per- 
cent—today believe  that  the  Iran-Contra  Affair 
has  affected  tfie  President's  ability  to  lead  the 
Nation. 

And  an  identical  numt)er— 64  percent- 
oppose  continued  U.S.  military  assistance  to 
tfie  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

I  share  this  view.  Alttwugh  I  have  supported 
the  President  wf>en  I  believe  he  was  right,  the 
sale  of  arms  to  Iran  in  exchange  for  hostages 
was  wror>g.  It  was  doubly  wrong  when  it  was 
done  behind  the  backs  of  tf>e  American 
people  and  the  Congress.  I  have  also  consist- 
ently opposed  military  aid  to  ttie  Contras  and 
win  continue  to  do  so. 

(7)  DRUG  TESTIftG 

On  drug  testing,  residents  were  ask^  if 
ttiey  believe  private  companies  and  gov^Mir 
ment  shouW  be  alk>wed  to  test  empkiyees  fdr 
dnjg  use.  Only  14  percent  believe  that  such 
testing  is  an  invasion  of  personal  privacy,  with 
45  percent  supporting  drug  testing  for  ail  posi- 
tions. Another  41  percent  wouM  permit  drug 
testing  but  only  for  sensitive  positnns. 

(8)  CONCLUSION 

Congresskxial  surveys  like  this  one  are  not 
scientifk:.  Not  every  citizen  responds.  StUI, 
atong  with  the  regular  town  meetings  I  hoW 
arxl  ttie  letters  I  receive,  these  questk>nnaires 
help  me  to  be  a  better  representative. 
^Although  three  out  of  four  people  in  the 
Pitiafaurgh  area  do  not  feel  thek  own  econom- 
k:  situatton  has  improved  during  the  Reegan 
years,  there  is  dear  recognition  that  the 
Reagan  administratkxi  is  right  to  focus  atterv 
tnn  on  the  budget  defk:it  Yet.  9  out  of  10 
raaklents  do  not  believe  the  President  has 
sinick  the  right  balance  in  his  t^jproach  to 
dafldt  raductfon. 

Whie  nobody  wants  higher  taxes,  the  reve- 
nue enhancements  proposed  by  the  Presklent 
are  unMbrmly  refected  as  are  some  of  ttw  al- 
ternative propoaals.  But.  most  resklents  in  the 
18th  District  recognize  that  we  cannot  contirv- 
ue  to  "borrow  and  spend."  That  is  why  ttvee 
out  o<  four  are  willing  to  delay  some  tax  rata 
cuts  lor  the  wealthy  in  order  to  reduce  the 
oenciL 

The  trade  defkat  strikes  cioee  to  home  in 
PRMiwgh.  which  explains  why  eight  out  of  ten 
rwktonts  tavor  quotas  or  tariffs  on  goods  from 
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countries  wtvch  have  a  trade  defkat  with  the 
United  States.  Since  the  PreskJent  has  been 
unwilling  to  protect  American  jobs  from  unfair 
foreign  competitkxi,  ttie  public  deariy  expects 
Congress  to  act 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gudance  that 
my  constituents  give  me  by  responding  to  my 
annual  questxxinaire,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
see  to  It  tt^t  the  House  of  Representatives 
takes  our  views  Into  consideratx>n. 


June  25,  1987 

I^AACP.  Natk>nal  Actkxi  for  Chfldren's  TV, 
SCLC.  the  Detroit  City  Council,  WIC.  the  State 
of  Mfchigan.  Mercy  College,  AWRT.  and  the 
American  Lung  Associatwn. 

I  wouM  like  to  continue  W»  tradrtk>n  arxl 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring,  and 
thanking,  Jeanne  Rndlater  for  her  years  of  un- 
selfish giving  to  our  community.  Good  kJCk, 
Jeanne,  arxl  the  t)est  to  you  on  tfie  occaskxi 
of  your  retirement 


HONORING  THE  RETIREMENT 
OP  MS.  JEANNE  PINDLATER 


mOH  PRESSURE 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

ormcHiOAH 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVZS 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  tf>e  retirement  of  one  of  Detroit's  great- 
est friends  and  civic  leaders,  Ms.  Jeanne 
Rndlater.  from  WXYZ-TV  in  Detroit    ■ 

She  began  with  ttie  statkxi  In  1971  as  a 
producer  and  held  a  numt»er  of  positxins  in 
the  production  department  before  her  promo- 
tk)n  to  vk»-presidenf  and  general  manager  in 
1979.  It  Is  a  testament  to  her  abilities  and 
dedication  that  she  remained  in  her  position 
through  the  change  in  ownership  from  ABC. 
Inc.,  to  Scripps-Howard. 

During  her  tenure  at  WXYZ-TV,  ttie  statkm 
has  won  numerous  dvk:  and  industry  horxxs, 
and  has  t>een  a  leader  In  kx^  program  pro- 
ductkjns.  Some  of  its  most  successful  pro- 
grams include,  "Hot  Fudge."  an  award  win- 
ning syndKated  series  for  children.  "Kelly  & 
Company."  arxl  "Learn  to  Read,"  a  soon-to- 
be  natx>nally  syndicated  program  designed  to 
help  illiterate  adults. 

Although  the  first  2  years  of  Ms.  Findlater's 
professional  life  were  not  spent  in  the  commu- 
nk»tk)ns  industry,  she  certainty  exibited  her 
caring  arxl  concern  for  otTiers  as  st>e  taught 
school  to  mentally  retarded  children  in  ttie 
inner  city  of  Detroit 

After  teaching  school,  Jeanne  Rndlater 
became  a  producer  for  the  "Lou  Gordon 
Show"  at  WKBO-TV,  and  a  news  program 
producer  for  WTVS,  the  pubttc  televison  sta- 
tk>n  in  Detroit  She  then  worked  as  a  reporter 
and  associate  editor  for  Detroit  magazine,  the 
Sunday  pubJkatksn  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
It  was  from  ttiere  that  she  went  to  WXYZ-TV. 
In  additk>n  to  ttie  hard  work  and  dedKatkm 
she  has  provided  to  WXYZ.  Jeanne  Rndlater 
has  served  as  an'  offk;er  or  member  of  a 
number  of  boards  of  directors  of  industry, 
dvk:,  arxl  cfiaritaWe  organizatkjns.  These  in- 
ckJde  the  United  Foundatkw,  the  Mkrfiigan  As- 
sociatk>n  of  Broadcasters,  the  Natnnal  Acad- 
emy of  Teteviakxi  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Ad- 
craft  Club,  ttie  chamber  of  commerce,  and  tfie 
Detroit  Conventwn  and  Visitors  Bureau.  She 
has  also  served  on  varkxis  governmental 
commisawns  indudkig  the  Governors  Com- 
missKMi  on  Jobs  arxl  Economk:  Expanskxi 
arxl  ttie  Citizens  Commisswn  to  Improve 
Mk:higan  Court 

Her  talents  have  not  gone  unrecognized  as 
she  has  received  a  number  of  horxxs  for  her 
community  senrice,  including  one  from  fier 
alma  mater,  Wayne  State  University.  In  addh 
tton.  Ms.  Findlatar  has  been  honored  by  the 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINaTON 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rrxxning  I 
cjiaired  a  hearing  by  the  Aging  Committee's 
Sutxxjmmittee  on  Housing  and  Consumer  In- 
terests entitled.  "High  Pressure,  Low  Benefits: 
Unfair  PractKes  in  Marketing  Medigap  and 
Ottier  Insurance  to  the  EkJerty."  During  that 
hearing  we  outlined  problems  with  ttie  mari<et- 
ing  of  insurance  to  the  elderly  including:  de- 
ceptive advertising;  cold  lead  mailing  houses; 
high  pressure  sales  technk^ues  by  agents;  arxl 
insurance  companies  that  have  exortxtant 
profits  through  low  loss  ratkis  and  create  in- 
centives for  unethrcal  practKes  by  agents. 

The  wtiole  practKe  of  peddling  insurance  to 
our  oWer  citizens  represents  a  shameful 
record  of  preying  on  the  fears  of  a  vulnerable 
segment  of  our  populatkxi:  fear  about  the  ex- 
traordinary cost  of  health  care:  fear  about  the 
inadequacies  of  medKare;  and  fear  atxxjt 
leaving  a  great  txirden  on  a  spouse  or  chil- 
dren. 

Sales  technk^ues  used  by  the  Medigap  in- 
surance industry  have  t>een  referred  to  as 
"Mediscare."  I  think  these  reprehensible  prac- 
trces  present  a  double  wfiammy  of  medifear 
and  medisnare.  First  tfie  company  or  agent 
plays  on  the  oWer  person's  fears  and  then 
snares  them  in  a  trap  of  unnecessary,  duplk»- 
five,  or  otherwise  inappropriate  polk:ies.  The 
result  is  often  tragk:. 

As  a  step  toward  addressing  ttiese  prob- 
lems, I  am  introdudng  legislation  today  to  re- 
quire ttie  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  to 
conduct  a  study  of  unfair  and  deceptive  prac- 
tk»s  in  ttie  marketing  of  insurance  to  older 
people.  It  is  incredit>le  that  the  FTC,  whk;h  is 
ctiarged  with  protecting  consumers  against 
deceptive  trade  and  sales  practnes,  has  its 
harxls  tied  by  law  wtien  it  comes  to  investigat- 
ing ttie  insurance  irxlustry. 

While  I  agree  that  kisurance  shoukj  general- 
ly be  regulated  by  State  insurarx^e  commis- 
skms,  Medigap  insurance  requires  Federal  in- 
volvement because  it  purports  to  fill  the  gaps 
of  the  Federal  Mednare  Program.  In  1980. 
Congress  passed  ttie  Baucus  amendments  to 
set  standards  for  Medigap  insurance,  but  tfie 
evkJence  presented  in  our  hearing  this  morn- 
ing indKStes  ttiat  abuses  continue  unabated. 

My  legislatxHi  woukl  authorize  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  tfie  marketing  of  in8urarx:e, 
especially  supplemental  health  insurance  to 
oWer  consumers.  This  study  woukl  focus  on: 
(1)  the  use  of  unfak  and  deceptive  marketing 
practk»s:  (2)  toss  ratk>s,  the  relatkinship  be- 
tween premkjmspakl  in  and  benefits  pakl  put; 
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(3)  the  impact  of  catastrophk:  care  legislatkxi 
will  have  on  the  MedHjap  maricet;  (4)  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  State  enforcement  efforts;  (5) 
ttie  effectiveness  of  Federal  enforcement  ef- 
forts; and  (6)  ttie  appropriateness  of  extending 
existing  protectksns  to  other  types  of  insur- 
ance such  as  long-term  care  and  dread  dis- 
ease insurance. 

This  legislatkxi  is  a  very  modest  step  in  the 
dkectkxi  of  protecting  older  consumers 
against  expk>itatkxi  tiy  unscrupulous  agents 
and  companies.  My  sutxx>mmittee  will  be 
active  in  tfie  coming  months  investigating  ttiis 
issue  and  determining  wtiat  further  legislative 
Initiatives  are  necessary  to  protect  okler  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  exptoitatkm  arxl  atxjse  of 
oMer  AmerKans  by  unscrupulous  insurance 
salesmen  will  continue  until  we  fill  ttie  gaps  in 
Medk^re  through  more  comprehensive  cover- 
age. Until  tfiat  time.  Congress  must  move 
ahead  to  provMe  effective  enforcement 
against  ttiose  wtio  woukl  prey  on  tfie  fears  of 
oMer  people.  This  study  ¥rill  provkle  ttie  infor- 
matkin  ineeded  to  provkle  the  protectk>n  our 
older  citizens  deserve. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  folk>ws: 
HJl.  2764 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  ( 1  >  the  use  of 
potentially  unfair,  deceptive,  or  misleading 
practices  In  the  marketing  and  sale  of  Insur- 
ance to  the  elderly,  including  the  marketing 
and  sale  of  health  insurance  policies  which 
are  marketed  as  supplements  to  coverage 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
(2)  the  relationship  of  the  premiums  for 
such  health  Insunuice  policies  to  claims 
paid.  (3)  the  effect  on  such  health  Insurance 
policies  that  may  result  from  legislation  en- 
acted In  the  lOtith  Congress  relating  to  cata- 
strophic care  or  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  (4)  the  effectiveness  of  the 
States  In  preventing  and  penalizing  unfair, 
deceptive,  or  misleading  practices  In  the 
marketing  and  sale  of  Insurance  to  the  el- 
derly, (S)  the  effectiveness  of  enforcement 
of  PVederal  laws  relating  to  advertising,  mar- 
keting, and  sales  of  Insurance  to  the  elderly, 
and  (6)  the  appropriateness  of  extending 
the  provisions  of  section  1882  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  forms  of  health  Insiirance 
not  subject  to  such  standards.  Including 
long-term  care  policies  and  polides  concern- 
ing specific  diseases  or  medlc&l  conditions. 

(b)  The  Commlmlon  shall  report  to  the 
Select  Committees  on  Aging  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  results  of  the  study 
conducted  under  sutwection  (a)  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  Commission  shall  make  such 
report  available  to  the  public  and  appropri- 
ate State  officials. 
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THE  WEST  RIVER  RURAL 
WATER  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  PRANK  E. 
RODOERS 
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HON.  TIM  JOHNSON 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfT ATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introdudng  ttie  West  River 
Rural  Water  Development  Act  wfik:h  woukl 
auttxxize  ttie  Lyman-Jones,  ttie  West  River, 
arxl  ttie  Oglala  Skxjx  Tritie  Rural  Water  Devel- 
opment projects.  Ttiese  projects  vrill  cover  sig- 
nifkwit  areas  of  ttie  western  portton  of  South 
Dakota  wtik^  do  not  have  a  safe  and  dean 
supply  of  drinking  water. 

Currently,  ttie  citizens  of  Haakon.  Stanley. 
Lyman,  Jones.  Jackson,  Bennett,  and  Shan- 
non Counties,  in  South  Dakota,  are  largely  de- 
pendent on  ground  water  for  their  personal 
drinking  and  ottier  water  needs.  Unfortunately, 
this  water  is  not  fit  for  human  consumptk>n, 
according  to  all  available  data,  yet  it  is  the 
only  source  available.  There  are  studies  show- 
ing ttiat  this  ground  water  contains  numerous 
dissolved  minerals.  At  some  locatk>ns  safe 
drinking  water  act  standards  for  radium  or  flu- 
oride are  exceeded.  More  commonly,  ttie 
water  is  high  in  sodium,  sulfate,  hardness,  or 
iron,  causing  digestive  problems  in  humans 
and  livestock  and  making  diffkxilt  or  impossi- 
ble common  household  tasks.  Ttie  existing 
water  supplies  are  also  costly  due  to  ttie  deep 
wells  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  t)elieve  it  is  inexcusable  for 
U.S.  citizens  in  1 987  to  be  drinking  water  that 
is  not  fit  of  many  industrial  uses.  This  bill  does 
nothing  more  than  provide  a  means  to  tieing 
this  part  of  South  Dakota  into  the  20th  centu- 

fy 

Ttie  Oglala  Sksux  Tribe  on  ttie  Pine  Rklge 
Reservatkin  has  joined  tfie  sponsors  of  ttie 
West  River  and  Lyman-Jones  Rural  Water 
projects  in  this  effort  to  bring  clean  and  safe 
drinking  water  to  the  western  portion  of  South 
Dakota.  Shannon  County,  where  ttie  Pine 
Rklge  Reservation  is  located,  is  ttie  poorest 
county  in  the  Natkm.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  tfie  reservatk>n  and  throughout  ttie 
counties  this  project  woukl  t>enefit  and,  I  can 
tell  you  from  firsthand  experience,  ttiat  it  is  im- 
perative ttiat  we  txing  this  much  needed  water 
supply  to  the  citizens  wtio  live  and  work  ttiere. 
Constructk>n  of  ttiese  rural  water  projects  will 
tiring  economk:  possibilities  to  an  area  ttiat 
sorely  needs  new  opportunities. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  txing  ttiis  measure 
before  ttie  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for 
its  atterrtkxi.  I  k>ok  forward  to  working  dosely 
with  ttie  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  its  memtiers  on  this  measure  and  I 
hope  vra  can  address  this  serkxjs.  arxl  very 
dangerous,  water  supply  situatkxi  in  western 
South  Dakota. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JESSZT 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  per- 
sonal privilege  to  rise  in  tribute  to  my  good 
friend,  ttie  Honorable  Frank  E.  Rodgers, 
mayor  of  Harrison,  NJ  and  ttie  kxigest  serving 
mayor  in  U.S.  history.  Rodgers  wras  first  elect- 
ed mayor  in  1947,  and  since  ttien  tie  tias 
served  tfie  public  with  distinctkxi  and  compas- 
sion. Even  after  many  years  in  otfKe— as 
State  senator,  Hudson  County  derk  and  free- 
hoMer,  commisskxier  of  the  State  higfiway  au- 
ttxxity.  and  secretary  of  ttie  State  radng  conv 
misskjn — tie  never  became  complacent  never 
lost  touch  with  the  people  wtio  had  elected 
him.  No  need  or  concern  is  ever  too  insignifi- 
cant to  commarxl  ttie  mayor's  attentx>n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  publk»tk>n  in  the  Record 
the  folk>wing  Newark  Star  Ledger  artnie  on 
Mayor  Rodgers. 

Rodgers  Becomes  Senior  U.S.  IiIator 
(By  Jerry  Thomas) 

Harrison  Mayor  Prank  E.  Rodgers,  whose 
political  savvy  attracted  many  supporters, 
nurtured  numerous  state  leaders  and  chal- 
lenged the  old  Hudson  County  Democratic 
machine,  yesterday  stepped  into  lilstory  by 
becoming  the  nation's  longest-tenured 
mayor. 

Rodgers.  77.  who  liecame  mayor  of  the 
west  Hudson  County  community  on  Jan.  1, 
1947.  broke  the  record  set  by  Erastus  Cor- 
ning of  Albany.  N.Y..  who  died  In  office  in 
1983. 

He  has  served  as  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  worldng-class  community  of  12.000  for 
40  years,  four  months  and  29  days  consecu- 
tively, one  day  longer  than  Coming.  Harri- 
son officials  said. 

They  said  it  is  likely  that  Rodgers  also 
holds  the  longevity  record  for  consecutive 
years  of  municipal  service  for  elected  offl- 
calls.  He  was  a  councilman  for  10  years 
liefore  he  liecame  mayor,  giving  him  an  un- 
broken string  of  more  than  50  years  In 
office. 

Another  record  Rodgers  may  hold,  offi- 
cials said,  is  the  numt>er  of  different  offices 
held  by  one  person,  but  there  are  no  nation- 
al statistics  available.  He  has  lieen  a  state 
senator.  Hudson  County  clerk  and  free- 
holder, commissioner  of  the  state  Highway 
Authority,  secretary  of  the  state  Racing 
Commission  and  clerk  of  the  Hudson 
County  Board  of  FVeeholders. 

"It's  something  I  wasn't  looking  for."  said 
the  sUver-tialred  Rodgers.  speaking  of  the 
mayoralty  record.  "It  just  grew  on  me:  all  of 
a  sudden  it  arrived." 

Yesterday,  on  Frank  E.  Rodgers  Day.  now 
a  holiday  in  Harrison,  more  than  2,000  resi- 
dents poured  onto  Harrison  Avenue,  which 
was  renamed  Prank  E.  Rodgers  Boulevard, 
and  headed  for  Roosevelt  Park  to  honor  the 
"state  Institution."  as  many  call  him. 

"I'm  tiappy  to  know  I  am  able  to  serve  the 
people  that  long  without  Interruption."  be 
said,  casting  an  eye  toward  the  crowd  gath- 
ered at  the  "old-fashioned"  party,  where 
the  old  and  young  gathered  for  hamburgers, 
hotdogs.  ice  cream  and  soda.  "This  has 
given  me  a  sense  of  pride." 
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Jerry  CacaveUa,  who  has  lived  In  Harrison 
since  IMl.  said  he  has  never  experienced 
anything  like  yesterday's  festivities. 

"It  reminds  you  of  a  family  picnic"  he 
said.  "Everybody's  attitude  is  really  a  little 
extra  friendly." 

But  Cacavella  said  the  community  spirit 
was  typical  of  the  warmth  Rodgers  lias  dls- 
plajred  since  he  entered  office. 

"The  guy  is  like  family,"  he  said.  "He  will 
look  aftisr  you.  If  you  trip,  he  will  pick  you 
up." 

Cacavella  said  what  Impressed  him  the 
most  atx>ut  Rodgers  is  his  desire  to  keep 
promises. 

"If  he  promised  us  something,  he  was  sure 
to  deliver,  one  way  or  another,"  he  said. 

Rodgers.  a  widower  who  has  no  children, 
left  a  similar  Impression  on  people  outside 
Harrison.  He  ran  for  mayor  despite  threats 
from  then-Jersey  City  Major  Frank  ("I  am 
the  law")  Hague,  who  ran  the  powerful 
Hudson  County  Democratic  machine.  Rod- 
gers is  credited  with  bringing  down  that  ma- 
chine when  he  supported  John  V.  Kenny, 
who  ran  against  the  Hague  organization  in 
the  1949  Jersey  City  mayoral  race  and  won. 

"I  have  known  Rodgers  for  55  years,  while 
he  was  a  clerk  for  Hudson  County  and  a 
state  senator,  and  any  time  there  was  a 
problem,  he  did  his  Job."  said  Margaret 
Halloway  of  Kearny. 

"He  doesn't  care  if  you  are  an  18-year-old 
or  a  triple  grandmother  if  something  had  to 
be  done,  he  would  make  sure  it  happened. 
He  knew  he  was  put  there  by  the  people  and 
he  was  put  there  to  help." 

John  Aquino,  a  Harrison  resident  for  63 
years,  said  he  voted  for  the  mayor  41  years 
ago  and  even  back  then  he  felt  Rodgers  had 
something  that  could  ensure  him  a  long  Ufe 
in  politics. 

"Everybody  is  equal  In  this  town,  no  prej- 
udices or  nothing,"  said  Aquino,  who  re- 
called the  era  when  trolleys  ran  through 
the  center  of  town  and  most  town  residents 
worked  for  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.  or  RCA 
Corp. 

"He  was  always  good  to  the  people," 
Aquino  continued.  "As  long  as  he  could  keep 
good  health,  I  thought  he  would  go  for- 


Oov.  Thomas  Kean.  one  of  many  poUtl- 
dans  who  attended  yesterday's  celebration, 
which  began  at  10  ajn.  with  a  Mass.  said  the 
state  is  proud  of  its  "seashore,  mountains 
and  Prank  Rodgers." 

"He's  a  natural  resource  in  New  Jersey," 
Kean  said.  "He's  not  getting  any  older  he's 
jMSt  getting  better." 

Sajrlng,  "I  owe  Frank  a  particular  debt," 
the  Governor  presented  Rodgers  with  a  set 
of  lloenae  plates  and  a  plaque  reading  "No.  1 
Mayor." 

"This  will  be  known  wherever  you  drive," 
Kean  said. 

Ben.  Thomas  F.  Cowan  (D-Hudson)  cred- 
ited Rodgers  with  being  a  strong  Influence 
on  hla  political  career. 

"I  fint  met  blm  as  a  poUtlcan,  and  we  es- 
tatdlshed  a  much  deeper  friendship."  Cowan 


Jersey  City  Mayor  Anthony  Cuocl  said 
yesterday's  massive  public  turnout  showed 
him  that  "a  man  of  great  character,  honesty 
and  dedication  is  req>ected  and  appreciated 
by  the  people. 

"Otherwise,  you  never  could  survive  in 
this  game  of  politics."  Cucci  said. 

Rep.  Prank  Ouarinl  (I>-14th  Dist.)  said 
Rodgers  survived  through  the  Depression, 
wan  and  bad  times,  because  be  was  a  man 
of  the  people. 

"The  fact  is  be  always  related  to  people  a 
genuine  love."  the  congressman  said. 
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That  dedication  also  made  Rodgers  a  fa- 
vorite among  colleagues,  Ouarinl  noted. 
"Normally,  people  tire  of  their  leaders,  but 
Roders  had  a  personality  that  wore  well 
with  his  community.  He  was  warm,  sensitive 
and  possessed  a  good  sense  of  humor.  He 
was  a  complete  man  of  many  facets." 

Rodgers,  bom  of  Irish  Immigrant  parents, 
said  one  thing  he  learned  from  being  in  poll- 
tics  is  to  keep  your  word. 

"That  has  been  one  of  my  attributes,"  he 
said.  "When  you  make  a  promise,  you 
should  keep  your  word." 
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amendment  (RoJI  No.  198),  "no"  on  the 
Walker  amendment  (Roil  No.  199),  and  "no" 
McCollum  amendment  (Roll  No.  200). 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CENTRAL- 
VTTJ.Ti^  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
Va  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  saluting  a  very  special  Insti- 
tution on  its  100th  anniversary— the  Centrai- 
ville  United  Methodist  Church  of  Lowell,  MA. 
For  the  past  century,  this  church  has  been  an 
invaluable  source  of  spiritual  enlightenment 
and  community  service  to  all  of  the  citizens  of 
Lowell. 

The  k>ng  history  of  tf>e  United  Methodist 
Church  began  modestly  at  the  comer  of  Hil- 
dreth  and  Bridge  Streets  in  ttie  Centralviile 
section  of  Lowell.  Here,  In  a  house  owned  by 
George  Marston,  tfie  first  service  of  tf>e 
church  took  place  on  June  19,  1887  with  100 
parishioners. 

Soon  after,  the  chapel  was  purctiased  from 
Mr.  Marston  and  it  officially  became  the  Cen- 
tralviile United  Methodist  Church.  Later,  in 
1900,  the  church  became  a  member  of  tf>e 
New  EnglarxJ  Conference  of  Churcfies,  to 
which  it  still  betongs. 

Over  the  past  century,  the  church  has 
opened  its  doors  to  ttie  greater  Lowell  com- 
munity. Groups  ranging  from  the  Boy  Scouts 
to  the  Girl  Scouts  to  families  of  alcholics  have 
always  been  welcome  to  hokJ  ttieir  meetings 
on  ttie  church  grounds. 

Yet  the  wortt  of  the  church  is  not  confir>ed 
within  its  four  walls.  Parishioners  have  also 
gone  outside  of  ttie  church  to  serve  ttie  com- 
munity. The  youth  of  the  area  have  been  par- 
ticularly served  well  by  ttie  commitment  arxl 
benevolent  nature  of  Its  memt>ers. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  t>efore  you  today 
to  salute  ttie  Centralviile  United  Mettiodist 
Church  on  Its  centennial.  Over  the  past  100 
years,  the  contributions  of  this  church  may  not 
have  made  newspaper  fieadlines,  but  they 
have  deeply  touctied  and  affected  tt>e  greater 
Lowell  community. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

nr  THi  HOUSE  or  representativxs 
Wednesday.  June  24.  1987 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
June  18,  I  missed  three  votes  because  I  was 
away  on  official  business.  Had  I  been  present 
I   woukl   have  voted   "no"   on   ttie   Doman 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OFMICHIQAll 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unable  to  vote  yesterday,  June  23.  1987. 
because  of  recurring  back  problems.  My  phy- 
sician has  prescribed  bedrest  to  relieve  result- 
ing pain  and  discomfort.  Had  I  been  present 
for  ttie  following  rollcall  votes,  I  would  have 
voted: 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  vote  201. 

"Aye"  on  roltaall  vote  202. 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  vote  203. 

"Aye"  on  rolk^ll  vote  204. 

"No"  on  rolteall  vote  205. 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  ^ote  206. 

"Aye"  on  rolk:all  vote  207. 

"No"  on  rollcall  vote  208. 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  vote  209. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OP  MICRICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
debate  on  ttie  fiscal  year  1988  Defense  De- 
partment auttiorizatkin  bill  the  House  consid- 
ered more  than  100  amendments.  On  one  of 
those  amendments — ttie  so-called  compre- 
hensive test  ban  amendment  offered  by  f^ep- 
resentative  Pat  Schroeoer— I  voted  the 
wrong  way.  Please  let  ttie  record  show  ttnat  I 
tiave  always  supported  ttie  test  t>an  and  fully 
intended  to  support  It  this  time.  My  "no"  vote 
stioukj  have  been  a  "yes"  vote. 


IN  HONOR  OP  THE  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  MURDOCK 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  This  is  indeed  a 
gala  day  for  Winctiendon;  it  marks  an  era  in 
ttie  educational  interests  of  ttie  town  long  to 
be  remembered.  Monuments  may  decay  and 
crumble  to  ttie  dust,  but  we  are  confkjent  ttiat 
from  this  institution  here  founded,  ttiere  will  for 
generatkjns  to  come  go  forth  ttiose  influences 
wtiich  will  make  ttie  world  better,  and  keep 
green  ttie  memory  of  ttie  one  whose  liberality 
has  caused  the  erection  of  tfiis  magnificent 
structure.  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  ttiese  proptietic 
words  on  June  21.  1887  that  Mr.  Ctiarles  J. 
Rice  opened  the  ceremonies  dedicating  ttie 
Murdock  High  School.  Named  after  its  bene- 
factor, Ephriam  Murdock.  ttie  scfiool  was  built 


June  25,  1987 

for  ttie  sum  of  $120,000.  ConskJered  one  of 
ttie  finest  sctiool  houses  in  Massachusetts,  it 
consisted  of  two  school  rooms,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  a  room  devoted  to  philosophkal 
apparatus,  a  music  room,  an  art  room,  and  a 
workstiop  for  practice  and  experiment 

The  school,  originated  in  Winchendon,  was 
established  to  give  a  whole  new  sense  of 
pride  to  ttie  townspeople.  It  was  believed  that 
by  educating  the  young  people,  this  town  was 
upgrading  itself  for  the  future  and  instilling  in 
itself  the  virtues  of  dignity  and  respect. 

The  school  has  gone  through  many 
changes  since  its  earty  days.  It  has  tieen  con- 
verted a  number  of  times  to  serve  students  of 
all  ages  from  elementary  school  to  high 
sctxx>l.  But  these  changes  are  insignificant  to 
what  I  want  to  say  about  Murdock,  for 
throughout  all  ttiese  changes  the  school  has 
maintained  its  high  standards  of  education 
and  values  for  all  of  its  students  to  emulate. 

Currently,  the  Murdock  High  School  is  being 
used  as  a  mkidle  school,  serving  ttie  8th 
grade  of  Wlncliendon,  a  class  of  approximate- 
ly 110  students. 

I  Since  its  inception  100  years  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Murdock  High  School  has  fulfilled 
Mr.  Rice's  words.  It  tias  kept  ttie  memory  of 
its  founder  alive  in  its  fine  tradition  of  educa- 
tion, preparing  thousands  of  students  to  be 
ttie  future  leaders  of  their  community. 

As  Murdock  High  School  goes  into  its 
second  century  of  existence,  I  am  sure  it  will 
continue  to  honor  the  kJeas  of  Mr.  Rk:e's  ad- 
dress. Ephriam  Murdock  would  fiave  tieen 
proud. 
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into  witfiout  reviewing  all  ttie  facts.  Second,  I 
do  not  feel  that  Federal  regulators  stiould  t>e 
able  to  make  such  major  changes  in  our  Na- 
tion's tjanking  laws.  I  feel  that  this  reponsibility 
stiouki  remain  with  Congress.  Ttiat's  why  I 
support  an  extension  of  ttie  moratorium  to 
give  us  ttie  time  to  adequately  review  ttie 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  ttie 
conference  committee  to  move  quickly  on  this 
important  issue. 


COMMENDATION  TO  COL- 

LEAGUES   ON    BANKING    COM- 
MITTEE 


HON.  JIM  JONTZ 

OP  INDIANA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 
Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my 
colleagues  on  ttie  Banking  Committee  for 
agreeing  to  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate 
to  work  out  the  differences  between  the  two 
bodies  to  ttie  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  [FSLIC].  It  is  important  tfiat 
this  legislation  be  enacted  to  ensure  ttie  sol- 
vency of  FSLIC.  so  ttiat  depositors  will  be  pro- 
tected in  case  of  a  failure  by  a  member  insti- 
tutkxi.  Headlines  about  troubled  financial  insti- 
tutions corKom  us  all.  No  one  wants  to  see  a 
financial  InstitutKin  fail,  but  if  one  does  fail  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  depositors'  funds  are 
safe.  The  best  way  to  guarantee  ttiat  safety  is 
to  make  sure  that  ttie  FSLIC  is  adequately 
funded  by  enacting  H.R.  27  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

I  also  strongly  support  and  urge  ttie  confer- 
ence committee  to  adopt  ttie  Senate-tiacked 
language  to  extend  a  moratorium  until  March 
1988  to  prevent  increased  activities  for  banks 
and  t>ank  hoMing  companies  in  real  estate, 
securities,  and  insurance.  Without  such  a  mor- 
atorium ttie  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  allow 
tMUiks  and  tiank  hokiing  companies  to  begin 
activities  in  ttiese  high  risk  areas. 

First  I  ttwnk  we  need  time  to  study  ttiis 
issue.  It  is  not  a  deciaion  ttiat  we  shouM  njsh 


RURAL  HOSPITAI^S  IN 
JEOPARDY 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVCS 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  many 
Americans  wtio  live  in  metropolitan  areas 
health  care  Is  an  assumable  fact  of  life — read- 
ily accessible  and  convenient.  But  for  rural 
Americans,  basic  access  to  quality  health  care 
is  in  jeopardy. 

Small  and  rural  communities  have  a  big 
stake  in  their  local  hospitals.  Often  ttie  hospi- 
tal is  the  largest  employer  In  ttie  community, 
as  well  as  the  only  acute  care  fadlity  for 
miles. 

But  today's  mral  hospitals  are  fighting  for 
their  very  sunnval.  Occupancy  levels  have  de- 
creased dramatically  as  admissksns  and 
lengths  of  stay  have  declined.  And  while  most 
hospitals  are  experiencing  this  trend  to  some 
degree,  the  impact  is  greater  on  small  hospi- 
tals. 

Of  the  2.700  rural  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  today,  a  signifk:ant  number  are  experi- 
encing financial  distress.  As  many  as  600 
have  been  projected  to  close  by  1990.  Rural 
hospitals  represent  47  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  hospitals  in  1984,  and  ttiey  collectively 
sewe  about  42  percent  of  ttie  U.S.  populatksn. 
In  fact,  about  345  of  ttie  Natk>n's  rural  hospi- 
tals are  ttieir  communities'  sole  source  of 
health  care.  It  is  clear  that  closing  these  hos- 
pitals could  signlfrcantty  impede  access  to 
health  care,  particularly  for  the  okj  and  ttie 
poor. 

A  numt>er  of  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
problems  of  rural  hospitals.  One  major  factor 
has  been  ttie  declining  hospital  occupancy 
rate  over  the  past  decade.  Since  most  mral 
hospitals  are  small,  a  low  or  fluctuating  occu- 
pancy rate  makes  K  difficult  to  cover  fixed 
costs,  accumulate  operating  capital,  or  obtain 
financing  for  needed  capital  improvements. 

Unfortunately,  when  a  hospital  deteriorates 
financially,  it  also  deteriorates  physk^ally,  loses 
staff,  and  finds  it  more  difieult  to  recruit  or  re- 
place physicians.  This  not  only  exacert>ates 
ttie  hospital's  problem,  txit  threatens  ttie  qual- 
ity and  availability  of  care  in  ttie  entire  com- 
munity. In  1984,  nearly  30  percent  of  oiral 
hospitals  (versus  14  percent  of  urtMin  tiospi- 
tals)  reported  an  operating  defkat  for  patient 
care  of  greater  than  6  percent 

Anottier  problem  faced  by  airal  hospitals  is 
ttie  depressed  rural  economy.  An  increasing 
proportion  of  ttie  njrat  hospital's  patients  are 
old.  poor,  and  lack  health  insurance.  More- 
over, since  about  50  percent  of  all  rural  hospi- 
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tals  are  tax-supported,  a  depressed  economy 
limits  a  commuriity's  ability  to  maintain  its  tios- 
pital. 

Ttie  advent  of  the  Medk:are  Prospecttve 
Payment  System  [PPS]  has  furtfier  worsened 
ttie  operating  and  economic  conditions  con- 
fronting ttiese  fiospitals,  especially  smaller  fa- 
cilities. Rural  fiospitals  are  far  more  depend- 
ent upon  Medk:are  payments  ttian  urban  hos- 
pitals and  have  less  flexibility  to  respond  to 
stiortfalls  in  ttiese  payments,  since  ttiey  tiave 
fewer  private  paying  patients. 

Finally,  many  njral  hospitals  are  facing  new 
competitive  challenges  from  urtian  fiospitals 
and  HMO's  ttiat  are  developing  networks  of 
facilities,  such  as  physician  clirucs  or  ambula- 
tory care  centers.  These  provkjers  often 
select  targeted  populatk>n  groups  such  as  ttie 
younger  and  well-insured,  ttiereby  increasing 
the  pressure  on  the  mral  hospital  to  provide 
servk:es  for  ttiose  wfio  are  more  difficult  to 
care  for  and  less  able  to  afford  ttieir  care. 

In  sum,  ttie  rachet-down  philosopfiy  of  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  and  capital  access  con- 
trols are  compromising  the  delivery  of  tiealth 
care  in  mral  areas.  If  we  want  to  guarantee 
that  basic  care  is  continued,  we  in  Congress 
must  act. 

I  have  joined  a  number  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  in  co- 
sponsoring  a  legislative  package  which  woukj 
provide  desperately  needed  relief  to  rural 
areas  fighting  to  retain  ttieir  health  care  pro- 
viders. The  first  of  these  bills.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  108  recommends  ttiat  Medi- 
care reconciliation  legislation  take  into  ac- 
count ttie  plight  of  mral  hospitals. 

H.R.  2113,  ttie  Rural  Hearth  Care  Preserva- 
tion Act  makes  changes  within  existing  Feder- 
al agencies  to  maintain  and  strengttien  ttie 
mral  health  care  system.  Specifically,  ttie  bill 
would  provide  for  the  eipp>ointment  of  a  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Rural  Health  Care  and  a 
Rural  Health  Care  Advisory  Commission,  as 
well  as  demonsttation  and  research  initiatives 
under  ttie  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
and  ttie  Publk:  Health  Service.  It  also  requires 
that  all  regulations  issued  by  ttie  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  whk:h  affect 
mral  hearth  care  be  accompanied  by  an 
impact  analysts. 

H.R.  2114,  the  rural  hospital  amendments, 
woukj  make  necessary  changes  with  regard  to 
payment  directly  linking  payment  to  ttie 
volume  of  patients  for  sole  community  provid- 
ers, improving  the  area  wage  Index  and  outtier 
payments,  and  increasing  reimbursement  for 
mral  hospiitals  kx»ted  near  urt>an  areas. 

H.R.  2115.  ttie  mral  nursing  care  aoceM 
amendments,  provides  for  increased  support 
for  long-term  care  by  expanding  ttie  number 
of  mral  hospitals  allowed  to  participate  in  ttw 
Swing  Bed  Program. 

Finally,  H.R.  2116,  ttie  PRO  due  proc— ■ 
and  equity  amendments,  makes  a  nuinbar  of 
reviskms  in  the  mettiod  of  peer  review  In  nnl 
areas.  One  such  proposal  is  ttiat  50  paraanl 
of  all  reviews  for  small,  mral  hospitals  to  con- 
ducted on  site. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  mral  health  care  ( 
ty  needs  ttie  ctianges  proposed  in  tM 
age.  Witti  ttie  rationing  of  health  cara 
small  mral  hospitals  have  been  hit  ft 
worst  High  Medicare  populations. 
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gsnt  car*  population*— to  whom  can  they 
ooat-tNIt?  Local  property  taxpayers  say  no  to 
sutMidblng  charity  at  pubfc  dtetrict  hospitals; 
legisiatora  say  no  to  State  tax  for  charity.  Who 
wM  say  yes?  These  are  vital  questions.  Behind 
the  anawsrs  le  the  future  health  of  njral 
America. 


RESOLUTION  OP  UJS.  POLICY  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  mw  jnurr 
tm  TBS  Honsx  or  RsrRxsnrrATrvxs 

Wedneaday.  June  24. 1987 

Mr.  CCMJRTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  23.  I 
Introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution  145. 
which  deals  with  U.S.  policy  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region.  I  daresay  that  this  resolution  is 
quHe  dMferent  from  other  legislative  initiatives 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  in  several  important  re- 
spects. Most  importantly,  the  resolution  is 
ciear  and  unambiguous  in  Its  language.  It 
seeks.  In  an  honest  way,  to  register  congres- 
sional support  for  the  Chief  Executive's  Per- 
sian Gulf  poKcy. 

There  is  no  specific  mention  In  the  resolu- 
Vton  of  reflagged  Kuwaiti  tankers  or  Iranian 
Sikworm  mianHoa.  I  do  not  address  the  de- 
tailed rules  or  engagement  for  U.S.  naval  ves- 
sels in  the  guH.  While  these  are  very  important 
issues,  they  are  only  parts  of  the  larger  poikry 
consMerattons  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf.  In  his  June 
15  report  to  the  Congress,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger  established  ttie  proper  corv 
text  for  evaluating  U.S.  pottcy  in  the  Persian 
GuK 

Important  n.S.  objectives  In  the  Gulf,  en- 
dorsed for  over  four  decades  by  eight  U.S. 
Presidents.  l>oth  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can, include:  denying  Soviet  access/influ- 
ence in  the  region  which  would  threaten 
Free  World  access  to  regional  oil  resources; 
■tabOlty  and  security  of  the  Oulf  states 
which  Is  critical  to  ensure  Free  World  access 
to  oil;  and  access  to  Qui  oU  resources,  the 
disruption  of  which  would  seriously  affect 
the  Free  World  oil  market 

Urxlerlying  these  obiedives  are  the  basK 
United  States  interests  in  ttie  GuH  regton:  limi- 
tation of  Soviet  influence;  maintanance  of  the 
security  arvl  stability  of  the  Gulf  States;  arid 
maintenance  of  the  free  ftow  of  oil  arxl  non- 
beMgerant  froedom  of  navigatton.  Ho  Member 
of  Congress  or  Senator  has  dtoputed  the  erv 
during  legitimacy  of  these  tiasic  interests. 

Disagreements  arise  over  questions  of  strat- 
egy and  taclk»  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Congress 
has  demanded  and  received  reams  of  infor- 
mation about  orders  of  battle,  rules  of  equip- 
ment, conauNaltons  wtth  aNim,  and  the  Hke. 
But  in  ralum  there  has  been  no  dear  policy 
endorsement  or  rejection  t>y  ttw  Congress.  In 
fwt,  a  congraaaional  consanauB  which  differs 
from  tha  Convnandar  in  CNeTs  stated  policy 
la  virtualy  unimaglnabte.  There  Is  only  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty,  accompanied  by  calls  for 
delaying  fUl  implomentation  of  our  national 

DOlCV. 

For  Ma  part,  tha  adminiatoation  haa  been  r^ 
hidanl  to  aaak  a  dear  congraiiional  mandate 
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for  Its  policy.  This  is  symptomatk:  of  a  malaise 
that  descended  upon  the  WTvte  House  even 
twfore  the  Iran-Contra  revelatkxra.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  r>o  real  appreciatkxi  of  the  Presi- 
dent's cortstituttonal  latitude  as  the  Command- 
er in  Chief  of  all  Armed  Forces.  As  Alexarxier 
Hamilton  wrote  in  tfie  Federalist  Papers: 

The  circumstances  that  endanger  the 
safety  of  nations  are  infinite,  and  for  this 
reason  no  consitutional  shackles  can  be 
wisely  imposed  on  the  power  to  which  the 
care  of  it  is  committed. 

For  their  part,  U.S.  military  commanders  are 
arodously  seeking  dear,  consistent  Persian 
Gulf  polKy  guidance  from  their  civilian  ntas- 
ters.  As  Secretary  of  ttie  Navy  James  Webb 
tdd  a  Naval  War  College  audience  recently, 
"Ttw  r^atxxi  must  urxlerstend  wtiy  our  saitors 
and  marines  are  out  there  on  the  edges  of  tt)e 
world."  Wittxxit  policy  guidance  and  pubic 
support  U.S.  forces  are  left  to  operate  in  a 
nettierworid  of  detached  strategies  arvj  tec- 
tx:s. 

Inevitably,  such  situations  evoke  bitter 
memories  of  Vietnam,  The  Mayaquez  rescue 
misston.  Desert  One,  and  tfie  Beirut  Maririe 
barracks  bombing.  Let  us  remen^ber  that 
these  situatkms  are  never  deliberately  sought 
by  tt>e  United  States;  tt^ey  are  forced  upon  us 
by  others.  Military  forces  are  mere  instruments 
of  ttie  civilian  polk:ymakers,  including  the  Con- 
gress. If  the  civilians  in  tt>e  executive  braoch 
and  the  Congress  insist  on  maintaining  their 
tight  control  over  the  operattons  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  ttiey  must  assume  responsibility  for 
the  poiwy  wtiKh  drives  strategy  and  tactics. 
This  is  or>e  of  the  key  assumptkxis  of  my  res- 
olution. 

The  "Resolved"  dauses  of  my  resolutton 
are  simple  and  to  Vne  point.  First  tt>e  resolu- 
tion states  that  ttie  Congress  supports  ttie 
President  in  his  determinatk>n  to  ensure  the 
free  flow  of  commercial  traffk:  through  ttie 
intematkxial  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Second,  ttie  resolutkxi  affirms  the  PreskJenf  s 
obligation  to  defend  U.S.  naval  forces  against 
all  armed  attacks  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Finally, 
the  resokjtion  ervlorses  Vna  United  States 
poUcy  for  seeking  a  peaceful  er>d  to  ttie  Iran- 
Iraq  war. 

Ttiese  clauses  are  firmly  grounded  in  the 
t>asic  U.S.  interests  in  ttie  Gulf,  wtiich  consti- 
tute the  only  legitimate  foundation  for  our 
pdKy  in  that  region.  Questions  relating  to  Ku- 
waiti reflagging,  rules  of  engagement  allied 
support  and  ottier  similar  issues,  wtiile  undeni- 
ably important  are  clearly  secondary  and 
should  be  recognized  as  such. 

The  moat  open  secret  in  Washington  is  ttiat 
given  the  opportunity,  we  in  ttie  Congress 
prefer  to  vote  "maytw"  on  controversial 
issues.  The  Persian  GuN  iasue  is  no  different 
in  this  regard.  But  wtiether  we  like  it  or  not 
thousands  of  young  American  servicemen  are 
either  on  station  in  the  Persian  GuH  regkxi  or 
are  steaming  in  ttiat  drectkxi.  This  fact  can 
no  longer  be  avoMed.  Ttie  questkxi  is  wtiettier 
Congress  can  muster  the  courage  to  support 
those  wtiose  courage  is  keeping  ttie  lifelines 
of  freedom  open. 
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THE  PESTICIDE  PRICE 
COMPETITION  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  HATCHER 

or  oaoRoiA 

m  THS  HO0SX  or  REPitssnrrATivss 

WedTieaday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  2569,  ttie  PestKide  Price  Competi- 
tton  Act  whKh  will  establish  generic  pestiidde 
registration,  stimulate  increased  competition  in 
ttie  pestidde  industry,  and  tower  ttie  price  of 
pestiddes  for  farmers,  ranchers,  users,  and 
consumers  across  ttiis  country.  This  legisla- 
tion is  klentical  to  S.  746,  a  companion  bill  irv 
troduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Nancy 
Kassebaum  and  Al  Gore. 

Ttie  purpose  of  ttiis  legislation  is  twofokj:  to 
lower  trie  farmer's  cost  of  productton  t>y  re- 
dudng  the  cost  of  pestiddes,  and  to  reduce 
ttie  cost  of  nonagricultural  products  that  con- 
sumers txjy.  This  measure  could  save  farmers 
from  S400  milton  to  $500  millk>n  per  year  for 
at  least  the  next  5  years  on  agrkxiltural  pesti- 
cides alone.  Consumers  could  save  additional 
millions  on  nonagricultural  products. 

As  we  look  across  our  land,  we  discover  an 
agricultural  and  rural  economy  suffering  from 
problems — increasing  costs  of  production, 
growing  debts,  obtaining  adequate  credit,  de- 
clining prices  for  crops — and  we  need  to 
move  forward  to  address  ttiese  concerns.  One 
way  to  tielp  ttie  farmer  meet  ttie  increasing 
costs  of  production  is  to  amend  ttie  pestidde 
legislation,  the  Federal  Insactidde,  FungKkJe 
and  Rodenticide  Act  [FIFRA].  This  wouM  tielp 
ttie  farmer  immeasurably,  without  any  cost  to 
the  Government 

According  to  recent  figures  In  ttie  Economic 
Indicators  of  the  Farm  Sector,  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion, 1985,  prepared  by  ttie  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  [USDA],  pestiddes  average  be- 
tween 10  and  35  percent  of  farmers'  cash 
variat}le  expenses — seed,  fertilizer,  ctiemk:als, 
hired  labor,  and  so  forth.  Farmers  across  this 
country  apply  agricultural  pesticides  to  ttieir 
crops,  and  these  costs  clearly  comprise  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  ttieir  annual  expenses. 

In  ttie  southeastern  United  States,  farmers 
face  a  tremendous  challenge.  Cotton  farmers 
across  ttie  Nation  spend  an  average  of  $45 
per  acre  for  chemicals,  while  these  farmers  in 
the  Souttieast  use  $96  of  pesticides  per  acre. 
Peanut  farmers  average  $80  per  acre  for 
cfiemicals,  but  Souttieastem  peanut  farmers 
average  ctose  to  $95  per  acre,  and  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  farmers  average  $89  per 
ade.  Like  ttie  Hawaiian  sugarcane  growers 
and  Texan  sugar  beet  producers.  Southeast- 
em  farmers  pay  a  disproportionate  stiare  of 
ttieir  cost  of  production  on  agricultural  cfiemi- 
cals. 

However,  we  can  tower  ttie  price  of  pesti- 
ddes, ttieretjy  redudng  ttie  farmer's  coat  of 
production,  if  we  encourage  ttie  devetopment 
of  generic  pesticides.  In  fact,  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  reduce  ttie  price  of  pestx:kles  t>y  10  to 
20  percent  or  more.  One  way  to  reduce  these 
prices  is  to  eliminate  ttie  data  compensation 
proviskxi  of  FIFRA.  Wtien  generic  pesticide 
producers  enter  ttie  market  folk>wing  ttie  expi- 
ration of  a  patent  ttiey  generally  capture  only 
10  to  20  percent  of  ttie  existing  market  Yet 
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ttie  overall  impact  on  prices  can  t>e  signifk»nt. 
For  example,  prices  of  ttiree  commonly  used 
pestidde  products — ptiostoxin,  trefian  and 
sutan— dropped  an  average  of  18.1  percent 
after  generic  products  entered  the  market- 
place, resulting  in  significant  savings  to  farm- 
ers and  other  pesticide  users. 

Ttie  data  compensation  issue  is  critical  at 
ttiis  time.  During  the  next  5  years,  21  patents 
for  pesticides  widely  used  t)y  American  farm- 
ers will  expire.  Ttiese  pestiddes  constitute  45 
percent  of  all  ctiemicals  used  t>y  farmers 
today.  If  ttiese  products  were  available  to  our 
farmers  from  generic  pestickie  manufacturers, 
ttie  potential  savings  could  t>e  $400  millton  to 
$500  millkjn  per  year. 

Agrrcuttural  chemk:als,  including  pestickies, 
tiave  made  enormous  contritiutions  to  ttie  pro- 
ductivity of  agriculture  and  the  quality  of  farm 
produce.  Basic  manufacturers  of  pesticides 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  re- 
searcti  and  development  [R&D]  of  new  prod- 
ucts. I  commend  them  for  this  innovative 
effort.  Farmers  need  the  effective  pestickies 
ttiat  R&D  generates;  they  depend  on  the  de- 
velopment of  new  products  to  increase  crop 
yiekl  and  protect  against  serious  infestations. 
However,  farmers  also  are  in  desp>erate  need 
of  competitively  priced  pestiddes,  especially 
during  this  time  of  economk:  adversity,  to 
keep  ttieir  production  costs  to  a  minimum. 

H.R.  2569  is  not  intended  to  deprive  bask: 
manufacturers  from  recouping  R&D  costs  for 
successful  or  unsuccessful  products,  or  from 
receiving  an  ample  return  on  ttieir  investment 
Under  current  law,  there  is  a  1 7-year  exclusive 
marketing  right  on  registered  pesticides  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  original  manufactur- 
ers. In  additk>n,  manufacturers  are  eligible  for 
research  and  devetopment  tax  deducttons  and 
dedits. 

I  agree  that  Innovators  in  the  pesticide  in- 
dustry should  expect  to  recover  ttie  cost  of  re- 
search and  development,  assuming  all  other 
conditions  are  equal.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
the  body  of  law  regulating  how  pestiddes  are 
registered  and  marketed  stiould  t>e  tilted  so 
tieavily  toward  ttie  t>ask:  producer  and  away 
from  the  generic  producer.  The  cunent  law 
and  the  1987  proposed  amendments  go  to 
great  lengths  to  protect  the  investment  inter- 
ests of  ttie  original  manufacturer,  but  we  tiave 
done  nothing  to  advance  the  interests  of  ttie 
farmers,  ranctiers,  and  consumers  wtw  would 
tienefit  from  greater  generic  competition  and 
lower  prices. 

H.R.  2569  calls  for  the  removal  of  ttie  data 
compensation  provision  of  FIFRA.  Under  ttie 
existing  FIFRA  law,  developers  of  agricultural 
pestiddes  or  chemcals  may  market  tiiat  prod- 
uct for  1 7  years  wittiout  competition.  However, 
ttiese  tiarriers  to  market  entry  do  not  end  with 
the  expiration  of  a  pestidde  patent  After  ttie 
patent  expires,  any  company  wishing  to 
produce  a  generic  version  of  ttiat  product  has 
two  options.  The  producer  may  choose  to 
spend  from  5  to  7  years  duplcating  the  origi- 
nal research,  or  ttie  producer  may  pay  ttie 
original  manufacturer  for  ttie  research  involved 
in  the  creation  of  the  product  Both  options 
are  cost  protiibitive  and  unreasonatile. 

In  addition,  if  a  generic  manufacturer  opts  to 
do  tiis  own  testing  for  5  to  7  years,  ttie  tiasic 
manufacturer  is  granted  a  de  facto  extenston 
of  the  patent  for  ttiese  same  5  to  7  years,  and 
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the  consumer  faces  continued  high  prices.  If 
ttie  17-year  patent  life  is  extended  by  5  years 
of  patent  term  restoration,  as  provMed  t>y  H.R. 
1 345,  and  an  additional  5  to  7  de  facto  testing 
years  are  also  added,  the  bask:  manufacturer 
woukl  have  a  monopoly  on  ttie  product  for  27 
to  29  years.  On  ttie  ottier  hand,  if  ttie  generic 
manufacturer  opts  to  pay  data  compensation 
under  FIFRA  for  ttie  privilege  of  citing  data 
generated  t>y  ttie  tiask:  manufacturer,  ttie  ge- 
neric manufacturer  faces  a  serious  dilemma. 
FIFRA  does  not  contain  a  specifk:  standard 
for  determining  ttie  amount  of  compensation. 
Therefore,  generic  manufacturers  will  not 
know  in  advance  the  amount  of  compensation 
involved.  They  are,  in  effect  asked  to  buy  a 
pig  in  a  poke.  Ttie  amount  of  data  compensa- 
tion is  determined  by  a  system  of  binding  arbi- 
tratton  set  up  by  ttie  1978  amendments  to 
FIFRA,  and  can  t)e  an  extremely  costiy  proc- 
ess. For  example,  in  ttie  1 983  Stauffer  Ctiemi- 
cal  Company  versus  PPG  Industries  case,  ttie 
artxtiatton  award  amounted  to  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  data  plus  a  10-year  royalty.  In 
all,  the  value  of  the  award  exceeded  $15  mil- 
Iton,  whk;h  was  five  times  the  actual  cost  of 
producing  the  data.  Most  generic  manufactur- 
ers are  small  txjsinesses  that  cannot  operate 
in  such  an  ambiguous  and  uncertain  economk: 
atmosptiere. 

This  situation  discourages  generic  manufac- 
turers from  market  entry,  and  acts  as  a  tiarrier 
to  competition.  Most  importantly,  whk:hever  of 
the  two  approaches  is  pursued,  farmer  access 
to  generic  pestickies  is  delayed.  It  also  means 
ttiat  ttecause  of  the  cost  involved,  ttie  price  of 
ttie  generic  product  will  not  be  as  low  as  it 
ottierwise  could  be. 

We  need  only  examine  ttie  generic  drug  in- 
dustry to  see  tiow  pestidde  users  would  t>ene- 
fit  from  a  similar  generic  pestickle  industry. 
When  a  human  drug's  patent  expires,  a  gener- 
k:  manufacturer  can  enter  ttie  market  simply 
by  demonstrating  to  ttie  FDA  that  it  is  capable 
of  producing  the  same  chemical  compound. 
Generic  dmg  manufacturers  are  not  forced  to 
pay  for  data  filed  with  ttie  FDA  or  to  dupltoate 
costly  research.  As  we  are  all  aware,  consum- 
ers have  cleariy  benefited  from  inexpensive, 
and  often  lifesaving,  drugs. 

H.R.  2569  is  patterned  after  ttie  generic 
drug  legislation  that  passed  the  Congress  in 
the  fall  of  1984,  and  provkies  for  ttie  use  of 
an  atibreviated  application  for  ttie  registration 
of  generic  pestiddes.  When  we  granted 
patent  term  extenston  for  drug  products  in 
1984,  we  removed  some  of  ttie  t>arriers  ttiat 
made  It  diffk:ult  for  generic  drugs  to  enter  the 
marketplace.  We  are  proposing  ttie  same 
treatment  for  pestiddes  with  expired  patents. 

It  appears  that  ttie  present  administi-ation 
approves  of  this  approach.  In  a  letter  dated 
March  10,  1986,  Health  and  Human  Servtoes 
Secretary  Otis  Bowen  wrote  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  in  strong  support  of  restoring  k>st 
p>atent  time  due  to  Federal  premarket  require- 
ments for  veterinary  drugs,  pestiddes  and  ag- 
ricultural chemkals.  The  complete  text  of  Sec- 
retary Bowen  s  letter  appears  in  ttie  Con- 
gressional Record  on  March  13,  1967, 
pageS3179.. 

Ttie  tiask:  manufacturers  of  pestx^des  are 
continuing  to  push  for  patent  term  restoratkxi. 
I  wouM  strongly  argue,  however,  ttiat  if  we  are 
to  provkle  patent  term  restoration  for  pesti- 
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ddes,  ttien  we  must  diange  ttie  prosont 
system  for  registered  generic  pestiddea  on 
ttie  market  We  must  make  it  posaibte  for  the 
generic  producer  to  enter  ttie  market  onoe  a 
pestidde's  patent  expires,  wtiether  ttiat  be  17 
or  22  years,  and  wittiout  paying  an  excessive 
penalty  for  the  right  to  enter  ttie  maritet  To 
grant  patent  term  restoration  while  at  the 
same  time  retaining  ttie  present  system  for 
ttie  registratton  of  generic  pestkades  wouM  tie 
a  great  injustice  to  ttie  American  farmer. 

Last  year  ttie  House  passed  H.R.  2482  and 
the  Senate  passed  S.  2792.  Both  of  ttiese 
bills  contained  a  proviston  for  patent  term  res- 
toratkxi of  up  to  5  years.  In  each  case,  tiow- 
ever,  ttiere  was  no  proviskxi  to  expedite  ttie 
manufacturing  of  generk:  pestiddes.  I  oHer 
H.R.  2569  as  a  compromise  to  resolve  ttie 
dispute  over  the  t>usiness  issues  of  FIFRA.  In 
each  of  ttie  last  three  Congresses,  efforts  to 
amend  FIFRA  have  been  frustrated  by  an  in- 
atiillty  to  resolve  disagreements  over  business 
issues  within  ttie  pestidde  industry. 

Now  is  ttie  time  to  offer  a  compromise  ttiat 
would  create  generic  pestidde  registi^tion  and 
increase  competition  while  lowering  prices  for 
farmers  and  consumers.  If  combined  with  H.R. 
1345  and  H.R.  2463,  introduced  by  Congress- 
men George  Brown,  Kika  de  la  Garza, 
Edward  Madksan,  Pat  Roberts,  and  others, 
it  would  be  possitile  to  akl  ttie  l>ask:  pestkade 
manufacturers,  generic  producers  and  con- 
sumers. In  a  spirit  of  compromise,  I  offer  ttiis 
legislation  as  a  means  of  resolving  one  of  ttie 
most  complex  and  controversial  aspects  of 
FIFRA  legislation.  If  Congress  fails  to  act  on 
this  matter,  we  will  be  doing  a  great  economic 
Injustice  to  the  American  farmer. 

By  adopting  this  legislation  as  part  of  a 
larger  FIFRA  amendment  package,  ttie  Con- 
gress woukj  inject  a  healttiy  dose  of  competi- 
tion into  ttie  pestidde  Industry.  Arxl  ttie  farm- 
ers and  consumers  wouki  benefit  enormously 
wittiout  any  cost  to  ttie  Government 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  L.  OLIVER 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  ucmoAM 

nt  THK  HOUSE  or  REPRXSENTATTVCS 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  very  special  friend  and  constituent 
Mr.  Walter  L  Oliver,  formerly  ttie  secretary- 
treasurer  of  ttie  Mk:higan  State  AFL-CIO.  On 
Friday,  June  26,  working  people  from  through- 
out ttie  State  will  jdn  with  Mr.  Oliver's  friends 
and  colleagues  to  wish  him  a  found  farewell 
as  he  moves  on  to  new  challenges  and  new 
opportunities. 

Walter  began  his  tong  career  in  ttie  labor 
movement  in  1953  wtien  he  joined  UAW  Local 
369  in  Warren,  Ml.  Later,  as  an  emptoyee  of 
ttie  Detroit  Putilk;  Sctiool  System,  he  became 
an  active  member— and  eventually  ttie  presi- 
dent—of AFSCME  Local  120.  By  1962,  he 
was  hard  at  work  as  a  full-time  8ervk:e  repre- 
sentative, ttie  position  from  wtitoh  he  laundied 
a  distinguished  career  as  an  AFSCME  leader 
in  a  tiost  of  positions  ttiat  have  included  latxx 
coundl  presklent  area  director,  apedal  repre- 
sentative to  the  presklent  and  national  direo- 
tor  of  fieW  servtoes. 
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In  1981,  Walt  Ofivor'9  many  contribulions  to 
Michigan  Wbor— tiis  deep  personal  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  lives  of  working  men 
and  women — were  recognized  t>y  his  col- 
leagues wtien  he  was  elected  secretary-treas- 
urar  of  the  Michigan  State  AFL-CIO. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  imply 
that  Mr.  Oliver's  contrttiutkjns  have  t)een  limit- 
ed to  his  services  to  members  of  AFSCME 
and  the  AFL-CIO.  By  gubernatorial  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  Oliver  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  State  t>oard  of  canvassers,  arxj  he  re- 
mains an  active  member  of  the  t>oards  of  di- 
rectors of  the  United  Way  of  Michigan,  arKi 
the  Mictiigan  League  for  Human  ServKes.  He 
also  serves  on  the  Michigan  State  University 
Labor  Advisory  Committee.  For  Walt  Oliver, 
people  have  always  come  first 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  count  Walter 
Oliver  among  my  friends  and  associates,  and  I 
want  to  wish  him,  his  iwife  Mary  and  their  two 
daughters  may  years  of  success  and  happi- 


RHETORIC  VERSUS  THE 

RECORD  OF  INTERIOR  SECRE- 
TARY HODEL 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  first  several  years  of  the  Reagan  Presi- 
dency, tt>e  record  of  tfie  Department  of  the  In- 
terior under  the  stewardship  of  thervSecretary 
James  Watt  was  the  subtect  of  bitter  criticism. 
To  many,  it  appeared  as  though  the  Secretary 
was  urwware  of,  or  urKorK»med  with,  his  re- 
8ponai)iiities  to  be  the  chief  protector  and 
manager  of  tf>e  Natkxi's  natural  resources. 
Too  often,  decisions  were  made  wtiich  bene- 
fitted those  who  sought  to  develop  or  exploit 
our  resources  with  KWe  regard  for  the  laws  or 
for  the  preservation  of  ttw  environment 

We  had  all  hoped  ttK>se  polkses  wouM 
change,  and  change  dramatk»lty.  when  Mr. 
Watt  was  finally  forced  from  office.  But  as 
several  new  critiques  of  his  successor,  Donald 
Model,  irxjicate,  the  rttetoric  has  changed,  but 
not  the  record. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  Secretary  Hodel  of- 
fered a  true  Wattism  by  suggesting  a  prepos- 
terous response  to  concerns  about  elevated 
carv:er  rates  due  to  depletion  of  the  Earth's 
ozone  layer.  Instead  of  pursuhng  intematk>nal 
agreements  to  reduce  ttie  release  of  ozor>e- 
depieting  ctiloroflurocaitxxts.  Secretary  Hodel 
suggested  that  the  public  wear  hats  and  surv 


Now,  no  or>e  seriousty  t>eiieves  that  Mr. 
l-loders  proposal  is  a  sound  response  to 
ozone  daptetion.  Nor  is  it  Kkeiy  to  be  adopted. 

But  there  are  many  more,  and  more  serious 
poiciea  which  are  being  implemented  without 
a  grwt  deal  of  pubfic  soutiny.  Unike  the 
Hodel  ozone  plan,  these  poficies  which  grant 
rigtrts  to  pubic  raaouroes,  pubSc  subsidws, 
and  puMc  landa  are  running  ahead  on  an  en- 


ANhough  the  Preaident  has  failed  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  to  engage  in  massive 
asset  sales  that  auction  off  our  public  re- 
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sources  as  a  means  of  financing  his  spending 
decisions,  ttwse  asset  sales  are  taking  place 
without  approval  ar)d  wittKXJt  public  aware- 
ness t)y  virtue  of  the  Interior  Department's 
leasir)g  poNcies. 

Althoiigh  the  PreskJent  rails  against  waste 
and  fraud  in  Government,  his  Interior  Depart- 
ment preskJes  over  water  sales  and  oil  and 
gas  royalty  collectrens  whKh  are  cfieating  the 
American  taxpayer  out  of  billksns  of  dollars 
every  year. 

An  artk:le  in  tfie  July  6,  1967  New  Republk: 
describes  tt>e  sorry  record  of  Secretary  Hodel 
and  tfie  Department  of  tfie  Interior  in  safe- 
guarding publk:  resources  and  in  failing  to  en- 
force the  law  diligently.  ArK>tt>er  article  try  Dori 
Meinert  of  tt>e  Copely  News  Servk:e,  as  print- 
ed in  tf)e  Napa  (CA)  Register  makes  similar 
telling  points  atxxit  the  record  of  this  adminis- 
tratkxi  and  this  Secretary. 

It  is  essential  that  tt^ese  polk^ies  t>e 
cfianged,  and  tt\at  will  require  greater  dili- 
gence t}y  ttie  Congress  and  ttie  public.  The 
natural  resources  of  this  Natkjn  belong  to  all 
tt>e  people  of  our  Natkjn,  not  to  energy  com- 
panies, rwt  to  irrigators,  rK)t  to  those  who 
seek  to  deplete  tfKise  resources  for  private 
profit  As  the  cfiairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  and  Power  Resources.  I  certainly 
interxj  to  play  an  active  role  in  assuring  that 
ttK>se  cfianges  are  put  in  place  in  the  Interior 
Department 

WoRSK  Tram  Watt 

Secretary  of  the  Inleiior  Donald  P.  Hodel, 
once  the  most  unobtnisive  of  Cabinet  offi- 
cers, shed  his  oljsciirlty  forever  last  month. 
He  committed  an  envtrommntal  howler  that 
reminded  the  country  of  his  craclipot  prede- 
cessor, James  Watt.  Calling  for  the  Reagan 
administration  to  reconsider  its  proposal  of 
international  controls  on  fluorocartwns  that 
threaten  the  earth's  OEone  layer,  Hodel 
argxied  that  the  govenunent  could  simply 
mount  a  public  awareness  campaign  advo- 
cating "personal  protection."  such  as  in- 
creased use  of  hats,  sunglassses.  and  sun- 
screen lotions.  President  Reagan's  own  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  ridiculed 
the  suggestion,  and  it  set  off  a  wave  of  edi- 
torial and  cartoon  attacks  against  Hodel. 
heretofore  the  recipient  of  scanty  but 
mostly  laudatory  press  attention. 

Hodel  does  not  make  that  kind  of  mistake 
very  often.  He  took  the  Job  in  1985  preach- 
ing conciliation  and  pledging  to  work  with 
environmental  groups.  He  does  not  share 
Watt's  abrasive  political  style,  and  gets 
along  relatively  well  with  reporters  and  with 
members  of  Congres.  He  is  a  valued  Repub- 
lican fund-raiser.  In  demand  on  the  lecture 
circuit,  and  even  touted  (at  least  by  his 
staff)  as  a  possible  vice  presidential  nominee 
or  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party. 

By  all  accounts  Hodel  is  an  Incomparably 
smoother  politician  than  Watt.  Yet  he 
served  as  undersecretary  at  Interior  from 
1981  to  1983,  and  Watt's  policies  have  been 
Hodel's  all  along.  Hodel  Just  pursues  them 
more  with  more  tact.  Usually. 

Largely  unnoticed  by  anyone  other  than 
environmental  groups  and  interested  local- 
ities, Hodel  has  Implemented  a  sweeping 
program  of  opening  public  lands  for  private 
use  and  directing  government  money  away 
from  protection  of  the  environment  and 
toward  the  benefit  of  large  energy  and  agri- 
business concerns.  Hodel's  acenda  Includes 
the  following: 

Oaone.  Although  nobody  regards  "person- 
al protection"  as  a  serious  option.  Hodel's 
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complaints  have  enforced  the  reconsider- 
ation of  the  one  bright  spot  In  Reagan's  en- 
vironmental record;  the  State  Department's 
and  the  EPA's  determination  that  the 
United  States  lead  the  way  toward  the  vir- 
tual elimination  of  chlorofluorocarl>on 
(CPC)  emisslorw  in  10  to  15  years.  With 
International  ozone  negotiations  already 
under  way.  the  CFC  industry  went  looking 
for  an  advocate.  They  found  Hodel  more 
than  willing.  He  managed  to  get  his  own 
people  Included  In  the  negotiating  team, 
and  has  created  a  controversy  in  the  admin- 
istration over  a  previously  settled  policy. 

Offshore  drilling.  Hodel  had  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  California  congressional 
delegation  that  would  have  restricted  off- 
shore drilling  to  a  small  part  of  the  Califor- 
nia coast.  When  the  oil  Industry  protested. 
Hocel  reneged  on  the  deal. 

Alaska  wilderness.  Raising  the  specter  of 
gas  lines,  Hodel  has  recommended  that  1.5 
million  acres  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  l>e  opened  for  oil  exploration  and 
drilling.  Envirorunental  protest  that  the 
refuge  is  home  to  several  key  endangered 
species.  Drilling  here  might  t>e  worth  it  if 
the  area  is  really  "another  Prudhoe  Bay," 
as  Assistant  Secretary  William  P.  Horn  says. 
However,  the  Interior  Department's  own 
study  of  the  refuge's  oil  prospects  estimates 
the  chance  of  finding  any  affordably  ex- 
ploitable oil  deposits  at  only  one  in  five. 

Strip  Mine  Reclamation.  During  the  first 
years  of  the  Reagan  administration,  when 
Hodel  was  acting,  as  he  says,  as  "chief  oper- 
ating officer"  of  Interior,  the  budget  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  the  agency 
charged  with  enforcing  regulations  on  strip 
mines,  was  cut  by  more  than  a  third.  Nearly 
half  of  OSM's  employees  retired,  resigned, 
or  were  fired.  Today  $150  million  In  fines 
remain  uncollected.  In  Kentucky,  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  coal-producing  states,  where 
the  violations  are  rampant,  environmental 
ists  charge  that  there  is  virtually  no  regula- 
tion at  all. 

Water  Subsidies.  Hodel  and  the  depart- 
ment are  backing  away  from  new  rules  that 
would  reduce  the  huge  govenunent  subsi- 
dies for  irrigation  water  in  the  West. 
Thanlu  to  this  welfare  handout  for  rich 
farmers,  water  worth  more  than  $100  per 
acre/foot  sells  for  less  than  ten  dollars  per 
acre/foot.  Insane  both  on  grounds  of  equity 
and  on  grounds  of  efficient  use  of  natural 
resources,  these  sut>sidles  also  aggravate  the 
surplus  of  farm  products  by  encouraging 
planting  on  lands  that  would  t>e  too  expen- 
sive to  farm  without  cheap  water. 

National  Parks.  According  to  a  1986  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  has  allowed  mining  on 
federal  lands  designated  for  parks  and  wil- 
derness areas,  and  does  not  enforce  federal 
laws  that  require  miners  of  federal  land  to 
restore  it  to  its  previous  condition.  Hodel 
has  also  permitted  drilling  and  strip  mining 
on  land  directly  adjacent  to  paries,  often 
with  adverse  effects  on  the  paries  them- 
selves. And  he  has  politicized  the  Park  Serv- 
ice, firing  or  hamstringing  conservationists 
there,  and  supi>orting  Increased  commercial 
use  of  the  paries  and  tourist  gimcrackery 
such  as  airplane  flights  through  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

i4ctd  RaiTL  In  February,  a  time  when  U.S.- 
Canadian relations  were  strained  over  envi- 
rorunental and  trade  issues,  Hodel  held  a 
press  conference  at  which  he  characterized 
the  Canadian  desire  for  tighter  U.S.  con- 
trols on  acid  rain  as  a  plot  to  make  the 
United  States  more  dependent  on  Canadian 
energy.  He  called  Canadian  presstire  on  the 
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acid  rain  issue  "their  efforts  to  make  it 
more  costly  and  difficult  to  generate  elec- 
tricity In  the  United  SUtes." 

OH  Leases.  With  oil  companies  "strapped 
for  cash,"  Hodel  wants  to  rearrange  the  oil 
leasing  system  so  that  companies  would  pay 
little  money  up  front,  in  effect  discounting 
the  leases.  This  is  only  part  of  an  aggressive 
oil  and  oil  shale  leasing  program.  In  which 
thousands  of  drilling  tracts  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  oU  companies,  with  little  effort  to 
see  that  oil  actually  be  produced  on  them. 
Such  "area-wide"  leasing  lowers  the  amount 
companies  pay  far  below  the  actual  value  of 
the  land;  according  to  the  OAO,  the  new 
leasing  practices  saved  oil  companies  about 
$7  billion  for  the  first  ten  sales  alone.  This 
is.  in  effect,  a  wholesale  "privatization"  pro- 
gram, geared  toward  getting  envirorunental- 
ly  sensitive  public  lands  into  private  hands. 

As  Watt's  deputy.  Hodel  oversaw  the 
"streamlining"  of  the  federal  coal  leasing 
program.  In  1982  the  Interior  Department 
held  the  largest  sale  of  public  coal  ever,  in 
which  they  sold  coal  leases  In  the  Powder 
River  area  of  Wyoming  to  energy  companies 
at  a  small  fraction  of  their  market  value. 
The  incident  prompted  Congress  to  shut 
down  the  coal  leasing  program  In  1983,  and 
to  appoint  a  comnission  to  investigate  it. 
This  was  the  commission  that  Watt  labeled 
"a  black,  a  woman,  two  Jews,  and  a  cripple," 
a  remark  that  ultimately  forced  him  to 
resign. 

In  the  late  '60s  and  early  '70s.  Hodel 
served  as  deputy  administrator  and  then  ad- 
ministrator of  the  BonnevlUe  Power  Admin- 
istration, a  federal  agency  that  distributes 
hydroelectric  power  from  the  New  Deal 
dams  of  the  Northwest.  At  BPA  he  became 
the  chief  architect  and  promoter  of  the  plan 
for  the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  (WPPSS,  or  Whoops)  to  build  five 
nuclear  power  plants,  which  turned  Into  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  financial  fiascos  in 
history.  Hodel  coerced  mvmicipal  utilities 
Into  signing  up  for  WPPSS  (and  borrowing 
money  for  the  plan)  by  threatening  to  end 
BPA's  commitment  to  meet  the  power  de- 
mands of  their  customers.  Hodel's  BPA  pul>- 
licized  wildly  overwrought  estimates  of  the 
region's  power  needs.  Without  Whoops,  he 
declared  in  1974,  "Homes  will  be  cold  and 
dark  or  factories  will  close."  In  fact,  the 
region  was  running  a  power  surplus  by  1983, 
with  only  one  WPPSS  plant  on-line. 

Hodel  now  acknowledges  that  he  may 
have  made  some  mistakes  with  BPA  and 
Whoops.  Yet  a  similar  pattern  of  incestuous 
relationships  with  mdustry  has  developed  in 
his  management  of  national  resource  poli- 
cies. Last  fall  a  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee reported  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment is  falling  to  collect  as  much  as  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  in  royalties  from  oil 
and  gas  companies  that  produce  on  federal 
lands.  Even  worse  are  the  administration 
[>oUcies  that  lease  mineral-rich  lands  to 
energy  firms  at  cut  rates,  or  allow  them  to 
lease  lands  without  producing  on  them. 

Hodel  still  favors  the  outlandish  proph- 
esies of  energy  doom  that  served  the  North- 
west so  ill  when  he  was  at  BPA.  Attempting 
to  Justify  the  administration  proposals  for 
protectionist  measures  and  tax  breaks  to 
help  shore  up  American  oil  companies,  as 
well  as  his  own  plans  to  drill  for  prohibitive- 
ly expensive  oil  In  the  Alaska  wilderness. 
Hodel  predicted  that  'people  will  t>e  sitting 
in  gas  lines  within  two  to  five  years." 
Though  Hodel  warns  of  renewed  depend- 
ence on  OPEC,  during  his  time  at  or  near 
the  helm  of  U.S.  energy  policy,  he  has  made 
virtually  no  effort  to  conserve  or  find  alter- 
native sources  of  energy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Reagan  administration  is  full  of  offi- 
cials who  undermine  the  programs  they  are 
appointed  to  enforce,  and  of  officials  who 
establish  closer-than-comfortable  relation- 
ships with  Industries  they  are  supposed  to 
police.  But  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion's environmental  policy  is  not  Just  a 
matter  of  bad  appointees:  it  is  a  failure  of 
philosophy.  Hodel's  idiotic  "personal  protec- 
tion" plan  was  an  unwitting  comment  on 
Reaganlte  extremism.  Depletion  of  the 
ozone  layer  is  one  problem  that  cannot  be 
addressed  usefully  through  private  initia- 
tive. It  is  a  social  problem  requiring  a  soci- 
etal—that is,  a  government— solution.  If 
polls  are  any  Indication,  the  enviroiunent  is 
one  issue  on  which  people  who  disagree 
about  almost  everything  else  favor  an  active 
government  approach.  Most  people  under- 
stand. Only  the  Reagan  administration 
doesn't  ^et  It. 

CProm  the  NAPA  (CA)  Register.  Apr.  29, 

1987] 

Is  HoDKL  A  Watt  in  Srzep's  Clothirc? 

(By  Dori  Meinert) 

Washington.— Interior  Secretary  Donal 
Hodel  was  dubbed  'James  Watt  In  sheep's 
clothing"  earlier  this  year  by  Rep.  Mel 
Levine. 

The  Santa  Monica  Democrat  was  critizing 
Hodel's  plan  to  Increase  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion off  the  California  Coast.  But  Levine 
isn't  alone  In  comparing  Hodel  to  the  con- 
troversial Watt,  Ronald  Reagan's  first  Sec- 
retary of  Interior. 

Although  Hodel  has  purposely  kept  a  low 
profile  and  managed  to  escape  Watt's  nega- 
tive reputation,  critics  charge  Hodel  Is  car- 
rying out  many  of  Watt's  policies,  which 
they  consider  anti-envtronmental.  Even 
Hodel's  critics  commend  him  for  calming 
tensions  created  by  Watt,  his  predecessor 
and  former  boss.  Hodel's  pleasant  manner 
and  accessibility  were  a  welcome  respite 
from  Watt's  confrontational  style. 

Yet,  "it's  hard  to  tell  the  difference  in 
actual  policies,"  said  Brock  Evans,  vice 
president  for  national  Issues  for  the  Nation- 
al Audul>on  Society.  "I  don't  give  him  any 
real  high  marks." 

Levine,  Evans  and  other  Hodel  critics 
claim  the  interior  secretary  regularly  takes 
Industry's  side. 

"His  record  is  atisolutely  dismal,"  said  Jay 
Hair,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Federation.  "If  he's  ever  had  to 
err,  he's  erred  on  the  side  of  private  inter- 
ests and  not  the  public  interest." 

But  Hodel  said  his  Job  is  a  difficult  Jtig- 
gling  act  in  which  he  will  never  fully  satisfy 
any  special  interest  group. 

When  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  inte- 
rior two  years  ago.  the  president  charged 
him  "to  protect  the  nation's  parks  and  wild- 
life resources"  and  "to  Improve  America's 
ability  to  meet  its  energy  and  mineral  re- 
quirements from  domestic  resources. 

"There's  a  lot  of  potential  conflict  l)e- 
tween  those  two."  Hodel  said. 

According  to  Hodel.  Carter  administration 
Secretary  of  Interior  Cecil  Andrus  was  per- 
ceived to  be  100  percent  preservationist  and 
Watt  was  seen  as  100  percent  for  develop- 
ment. Hodel  said  that  because  he  falls  in 
neither  of  those  categories,  he  is  criticized 
for  flip-flopping. 

"You  can't  do  this  Job  and  be  100  percent 
anything  t>ecau8e  you  have  to  l>e  weighing 
and  balancing,"  Hoidel  said. 

His  supporters,  most  of  whom  favor  devel- 
opment, agree. 

"We  have  access,  but  he  certainly  is  bal- 
anced" in  his  consideration  of  environment 
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and  industry  arguments,  said  Rodney 
Welher.  vice  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association. 

Hodel  sided  with  the  coal  industry  in  Its 
unsuccessful  fight  last  year  to  extend  a 
deadline  for  owners  of  coal  leases  purchased 
prior  to  1976  to  relinquish  their  leases  if 
they  hadn't  started  mining. 

No  coal  lease  sales  have  been  held  since 
1982  when  Watt  sold  leases  in  the  Powder 
River  area  of  Wyoming  at  prices  much  less 
than  fair  market  value. 

Hodel  also  has  made  little  progress  in 
reaching  a  consensus  on  offshore  oil  and  gas 
exploration. 

After  long  negotiations,  Hodel  in  1985 
reached  a  "preliminary  agreement"  with 
California  Congress  members  to  limit  leas- 
ing of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  150 
contracts.  But  Hodel  backed  out  of  the 
agreement  after  the  oil  Industry  told  him 
the  150  tracts  had  little  potential  for  oU  or 
gas.  As  a  result,  he  lost  the  confidence  of 
many  environmentalists  and  members  of 
Congress. 

When  Hodel  recently  released  his  five- 
year  plan  for  California,  he  was  roundly 
criticized. 

"He  is  a  man  who  I  personally  like  .  .  .  yet 
when  push  comes  to  shove,  he  is  effectively 
and  almost  exclusively  an  agent  of  indus- 
try." Levine  said. 

But  oil  industry  officials  such  as  Charles 
DlBona.  president  of  the  American  Petrole- 
um Industry,  complained  that  Hodel  placed 
too  much  of  the  offshore  area  off-limits  to 
the  industry. 

In  another  leasing  battle,  Hodel  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  oil  Industry  recently  wbm 
he  recommended  Congress  open  up  1.5  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  19  million-acre  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska  to  oil  and 
gas  exploration.  Environmentalists  are  pro- 
testing because  Alaska's  coastal  plain  is  a 
calving  area  for  the  largest  herd  of  Porcu- 
pine Caribou  in  the  United  States. 

The  Interior  Department  under  Hodel 
also  has  been  criticized  for  increasing  na- 
tional park  user  fees,  while  maintaining  sut>- 
stantial  federal  subsidies  for  irrigation 
water  and  grazing.  Rep.  George  Miller,  D- 
Martinez.  has  criticized  Hodel  for  agreeing 
to  an  out-of-court  settlement  with  the  Cen- 
tral Valley's  Westlands  Water  District  that 
Involved  millions  of  dollars  in  irrigation  sub- 
sidies. Also,  the  Interior  Department  recent- 
ly reversed  itself  and  now  Is  allowing  owners 
of  large  farms  to  rearrange  their  landhold- 
Ings  to  avoid  a  law  that  would  cause  them  to 
lose  in  water  subsidies. 

Hodel  angered  Rep.  Sidney  Yates,  D-ni., 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Appropriatlona 
sut>commlttee,  when  he  ignored  Yates'  re- 
quest to  postpone  a  reorganization  of  the 
National  Park  Service  until  the  sut)cominlt- 
tee  could  hold  hearings  on  the  issue. 

But  Hodel  argued  that  the  Constitution, 
in  providing  for  a  separation  of  powers 
within  the  government,  bars  the  legislative 
branch  from  interfering  with  administrative 
decisions. 

Environmentalists  charged  Hodel  is  politi- 
cizing the  park  service  and  shifting  its  em- 
phasis from  park  preservation  to  park  use. 
which  Hodel  denied.  Howard  Chapman,  the 
National  Park  Service's  Western  regional  di- 
rector, resigned  mid-April  for  that  reason. 

The  National  WUdlife  Federation  has 
challenged  in  court  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's removal  of  land  use  restrictions  on 
180  million  acres  of  public  land  without  fol- 
lowing planning,  public  particit>ation  and 
congressional  notification  provisions  of  the 
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1976  Federml  iMod  and  ManacoBent  Act 
and  other  federal  statutes. 

"The  Reacan  administration  decided  all 
these  land  use  restrictions  out  there  re- 
stricted private  enterprise  and  private  acqul- 
stUon  of  fedorml  lands  and  that  they  ousht 
to  get  rid  of  them."  said  federation  counsel 
Kate  Zimmerman. 

But  Hodel  complained  that  he  never  gets 
credit  for  decisions  he  makes  in  environ- 
mentalists' favor. 

One  of  his  first  decisions  as  secretary  of 
Interior  was  to  approve  the  long-delayed 
purchase  of  the  Buenos  Aires  ranch  In  Ari- 
sona  as  a  wildlife  refuge  for  the  endangered 
masked  bobwhile.  Last  fall,  the  department 
purchased  the  Hudson  ranch  in  California 
to  provide  a  feeding  and  breeding  ground 
for  the  nearly  extinct  California  condor. 

Hodel  also  said  he  stood  firm  during  a 
recent  meeting  with  Oceanslde  Chamber  of 
Commerce  officials,  who  were  seeking  to 
speed  up  a  road  project  that  could  harm  an 
endangered  species,  a  gray  songbird  called 
the  least  bell's  vlreo. 

"To  them,  I'm  sure  It  seems  I'm  not  listen- 
ing adequately  to  their  plea,"  Hodel  sUd. 

"I  don't  recall  that  any  members  of  the 
preservationist  community  said  'well 
done.' "  Hodel  said. 

Despite  bis  differences  with  environmen- 
talists. Hodel  is  not  widely  known  outside 
Washington.  But  in  recent  months,  be  tias 
become  more  visible  by  speaking  out  on  a 
broad  range  of  subjects. 

He  took  a  more  strident  stance  than 
Energy  Secretary  John  Herlngton  when  he 
warned  that  Americans  would  be  sitting  In 
gas  lines  again  in  two  to  five  years.  Critics 
say  he  acts  like  he  wants  to  be  secretary  of 
energy  again,  a  position  he  held  from  1983 
to  1984  after  serving  as  an  aide  to  Watt. 
Hodel  also  aroused  hostility  in  Canada 
when  he  suggested  that  country  is  demand- 
ing strong  acid  rain  controls  to  improve  its 
own  energy  exports  to  the  United  States. 

In  March  he  spoke  to  the  National  Con- 
servative Political  Action  Committee  and  in 
April  he  addressed  the  New  York  Conserva- 
tive Party.  Although  Hodel  campaigned  ac- 
tively for  Republicans  in  the  1984  and  1988 
elections,  this  time  he  is  touting  no  candi- 
date. He  is  asking  his  audiences  "how  do  I 
keep  the  flame  alive— the  flame  Ronald 
Reagan  lit  for  this  country— when  be  will 
not  be  our  standard  bearer  in  1988." 

His  appearances  have  fueled  speculation 
of  his  own  political  aspirations.  But  Hodel 
said:  "I'm  not  running  for  anything." 

His  interest  in  political  office  'is  so  aca- 
demic at  this  point  it's  not  on  the  screen.  I 
think  there's  a  Job  for  people  who  are  be- 
lievers in  the  cause  to  go  out  and  rally  sup- 
port for  the  cause." 

Hodel  has  worked  for  the  Republican 
Party  since  1904,  beginning  in  bis  home 
state  of  Oregon  where  he  served  as  the 
state's  Republican  Central  Comralttee 
chairman.  The  former  energy  consultant 
was  chairman  of  the  "Reagan  for  President 
Committee"  in  the  Portland  area  in  1968 
and  was  on  the  1980  Oregon  Steering  Com- 
mittee for  Reagan's  campaign. 

"He  certainly  speaks  like  a  man  who 
would  like  an  expanded  role."  said  NCPAC 
President  U  Brent  Boaell  m.  "If  he  doesn't 
have  plana  for  running  for  office,  I  hope  all 
this  talk  prompU  him." 
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M£X>ICARE  NURSING  HOME 
REFORM  NEEDED 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUVOKRIA 
nf  TBI  HOUSE  or  RKPRZSKIfTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  with  Mr.  Grao<.SON,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  ROYBAL,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  MoooY,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Pepper,  and 
Mr.  PicxiE,  the  Medicare  Skilled  Nursing 
Home  Quality  Care  AmerKJments  of  1987. 
This  legislation  is  a  companion  to  H.R.  2270, 
the  Medicaid  Nursing  Home  Quality  Care 
Amendments  of  1 987.  Like  H.R.  2270,  it  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  care  and  qual- 
ity of  life  for  our  Nation's  elderly  and  disabled 
in  skilled  nursing  facilities. 

This  tMll  builds  on  the  medicare  nursir>g 
home  reform  legislation,  H.R.  5712,  that  we 
Introduced  in  the  99th  Congress.  This  year's 
legislation  not  only  irKludes  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Institute  of  Medicine's 
study  on  "Improving  the  quality  of  Care  in 
Nursing  Homes,"  but  also  represents  the  con- 
sensus views  of  the  Coalition  on  Nursing 
Home  Reform. 

With  the  aging  of  the  population,  an  irv 
crease  in  chronic  illnesses  and  the  move  to 
shorter  lengttis  of  stays  in  hospitals,  more  arKl 
more  Americans  will  sperKi  some  time  in  a 
skilled  nursing  facility.  It  is  projected  that  the 
ekierly  nursing  home  population  will  increase 
by  more  than  50  percent  from  1978  to  2003. 
Presently,  medicare  and  medicaid  account  for 
over  half  of  the  payments  for  nursirig  home 
care  on  behalf  of  about  1.5  million  residents. 
To  protect  these  elderly  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans, a  Federal-State  regulatory  system  was 
devetoped.  Unfortunately,  according  to  studies 
in  California  and  other  States  this  system  is 
not  working. 

When  the  Reagan  administratkxi  attempted 
to  add  insult  to  injury  by  deregulating  this  al- 
ready inadequate  regulatory  system,  ttie  Insti- 
tute of  Medk^ne,  at  the  urging  of  Congress, 
was  commissioned  to  study  the  nursing  home 
iTKlustry.  After  2  years  of  study,  in  March 
1986,  tt>e  Institute  of  Medk:ine  released  its 
report  entitled  "Improving  the  Quality  of  Care 
in  Nursing  Homes."  This  presbgkxjs  Institute 
concluded  that  ttie  present  regulatory  system 
is  "apparently  unable  either  to  force  substand- 
ard facilities  to  improve  their  performance  or 
to  eliminate  them." 

A  nursing  home  regulatory  system  shoukl 
ensure  that  any  resident  of  a  skilled  nursing 
facility  receive  appropriate  medial,  mental 
health,  and  social  service  care,  while  enjoying 
all  civil  and  legal  rights.  The  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine fourxi  that  "this  happens  in  many  rurs- 
ing  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  in 
many  other  government-certified  nursing 
homes,  indivkjuals  wtx)  are  admitted  receive 
very  inadequate — sometimes  shockingly  defi- 
cteot— care  ttiat  is  likely  to  hasten  ttie  deterio- 
ration of  their  physKal,  mental  and  emotkxial 
health.  They  also  are  likely  to  have  their  rights 
ignored  or  violated,  and  may  even  be  sut)iect 
to  physical  abuse. 

In  a  soon  to  be  released  report,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  [GAG]  found  ttvat  an  incred- 
Me  41  percent  of  skilled  nursing  facilities,  in 
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five  States  surveyed,  failed  to  meet  at  least 
one  key  survey  requirement  in  repeat  inspec- 
ticns  by  States  surveyors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly,  the  regulatory  system 
isn't  worlung.  We  r>eed  to  define  wtiat  is  qual- 
ity of  care  in  skilled  nursing  facilities,  how  this 
care  is  to  t>e  surveyed  ar>d  certified,  and  to 
provide  for  effective  enforcement  provisions  to 
make  sure  ttiat  residents  receive  only  tfte 
finest  of  care. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
does  just  that 

First,  it  promotes  quality  of  care  by  requiring 
all  skilled  nursing  facilities,  that  participate  in 
medicare,  to  devekjp  an  indivkjualized  plan  of 
care  t>ased  upon  an  assessment  of  ttie  func- 
tional capacity  of  the  resident. 

Second,  to  ensure  that  the  plan  of  care  is 
properly  implemented  appropriately  trained 
staff  is  required.  Skilled  nursing  facilrties  would 
t>e  required  to  have  24-hour  nursing  care  with 
a  registered  nurse  7  days  a  week  for  at  least 
ttie  day  shift,  with  certain  exceptions  permit- 
ted. Knowing  ttiat  about  70  to  80  percent  of 
ttie  care  in  nursing  facilities  is  delivered  t>y 
nurse  akJes,  ttie  bill  requires  ttiat  nurse  akJes 
emptoyed  by  ttie  facility  would  tiave  to  t)e  ap- 
propriately trained  and  tested  before  ttiey 
would  be  allowed  to  provkje  care.  Skilled 
nursing  facilities  would  also  have  to  meet  ttie 
social  needs  of  the  reskients,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions permitted. 

Ttiird,  to  make  sure  ttie  reforms  are  property 
carried  out  State  survey  teams  would  be  re- 
quired to  survey  and  certify  compliance  or  re- 
quire ttie  facilities  to  remedy  the  defKiendes. 

Last  enforcement  procedures  are  clearly 
spelled  out  so  ttiat  the  State  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  terminate  ttie  medk^are  partk>- 
pation  agreement  with  a  skilled  nursing  facility 
or  apply  intermediate  sanctK>ns  Including: 
First  stopping  payment  for  new  patients, 
second,  assessing  monetary  penalties,  or 
ttiinj,  pladng  ttie  facility  in  receivership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  turn  our  tiacks  on 
our  Nation's  elderly  and  disabled  nursing 
home  reskients.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  on  making  sure  that  mednare 
and  medKaxJ  nursing  tiome  reskients  receive 
ttie  kind  of  care  ttiey  deserve  and  are  entitled 
to  receive. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  BALANCE  THE  BUDGET 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  from 
Utah,  Mr.  Owens,  in  a  speech  to  ttie  Salt 
Lake  City  Rotary  Club  on  June  16,  1987,  ctial- 
lenged  ttie  Congress  and  ctiallenged  ttie 
Democratk:  Party  to  reconskler  a  constitutkxv 
al  amendment  to  t>alance  the  txxiget  I  am 
most  impressed  with  Congressman  Owen's 
comments  and  wouM  like  to  submit  his 
speech  for  the  Record  in  order  that  others 
may  benefit  from  tiis  insigtits.  Whether  you 
support  such  a  constitutkxial  amendment  or 
fiot,  I  think  that  careful  consideration  of 
Wayne  Owen's  ttioughtful  comments  will  lead 
Democrats,  to  ttiink  kxig  and  hard  about  the 
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devastating  impact  of  the  growing  deficit 
spending  whk;h  has  hurt  our  country's  econo- 
my so  markedly  ttioughout  ttiis  century  but 
partxxjiarly  in  the  1980's. 
Rkmakks  bt  Rkprbskntattvi  Waykk  Owkhs, 
Salt  Lakk  Rotary  Club,  Jtnfx  16,  1987 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address 
you  today.  1  appreciate  very  much  the  invi- 
tation to  speak  to  you.  and  in  fact,  volun- 
teered for  the  task,  because  I  think  I  tiave 
something  to  say  and  wanted  to  say  it 
before  the  Salt  Lake  City  Rotary  Hub. 

This  year,  we  are  celebrating  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution.  It  Is  a  time  to  re- 
flect on  how  far  we  have  progressed  toward 
an  ideal  society,  and  how  far  we  still  need  to 
go.  Viewpoints  are  varied  and  wide-ranging. 
We  liave  heard  the  incisive  comments  of 
Laura  Renz  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  8  years 
old.  who  In  winning  a  nationwide  essay  con- 
test, compared  the  Constitution  to  a  pair  of 
blue  Jeans. 

"Suppose,"  she  wrote,  "suppose  you 
bought  some  Jeans  which  you  hoped  would 
last  a  year.  Years  went  by  and  you  grew 
much  bigger.  Wouldn't  you  lie  amazed  if, 
after  200  years,  the  Jeans  still  fit  and  were 
in  good  shape?  It's  Just  as  amazing  that 
after  200  years,  the  Constitution  is  in  good 
shape  and  still  fits,  even  though  the  country 
has  grown  much  bigger." 

Prom  another  viewpoint.  Justice  Thur- 
good  Marshall  publicly  criticized  the  Consti- 
tution for  Initially  Institutionalizing  slavery 
and  denying  women  the  right  to  vote,  but 
he  said  that  we  need  "to  seek  •  •  •  a  sensi- 
tive understanding  of  the  Constitution's  in- 
herent defects  and  Its  promising  evolution 
through  200  years  of  history." 

From  my  own  perspective,  I  lielleve  that 
the  Constitution's  55  authors  were  not  only 
inspired  statesmen  but  also  intelligent,  prac- 
ticing politicians  of  that  day.  who  were  able 
to  craft  a  representative  democracy  unique 
in  all  the  world.  They  provided  an  unchang- 
ing commitment  to  principles  of  freedom, 
while  stiU  maintaining  the  flexlbUity  to 
permit  the  system  to  adapt  to  meet  chang- 
ing political  and  economic  realities. 

Prom  time  to  time,  however,  oiu-  country 
tias  collectively  come  to  a  conclusion  that  a 
vital  problem  could  l>e  solved  only  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I  l>elieve  we 
are  at  that  point  again.  The  current  Gov- 
ernment structure  for  budgeting  has  failed 
to  adequately  deal  with  the  crippling  defi- 
cits of  recent  years.  It  is  that  concern  over 
deficits  that  I  would  like  to  address  today. 

Until  about  1930,  it  was  rare  that  the 
United  States  would  run  a  budget  deficit, 
except  during  times  of  war,  and  then,  they 
were  small  deficits.  Since  then,  though,  we 
have  had  budget  deficits  in  49  out  of  the 
last  57  years,  and,  to  our  economic  chagrin, 
in  26  out  of  the  last  27  years. 

In  1981,  we  were  promised  by  Arthur 
Laffer  and,  more  importantly,  by  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  that  a  tax  cut  of  25  percent 
would  generate  higher  tax  revenues  and 
tiigher  savings,  leading,  in  a  very  few  short 
years,  to  a  tMdanced  budget.  Further,  we 
were  assured  that  the  tax  cut's  stimulative 
effect  would  l)e  such  that  we  could,  at  the 
same  time,  permit  very  large  increases  in  de- 
fense spending.  And  Congress,  to  Its  discred- 
it. Iwught  it.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  greatest 
fiscal  blunder  in  our  Nation's  history, 
eclipsing  even  Lyndon  Johnson's  Vietnam 
"guns  and  butter"  policy  of  the  mid-sixties. 

Tnst^fx*  of  a  balanced  budget,  the  deficit 
mounted  each  year,  doubling  and  redou- 
bling, rtimhing  from  $57.9  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981  to  a  record  $220.9  bOUon  in  fiscal 
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year  1986.  Total  debt  has  gone  from  $1  tril- 
lion to  $2.15  trillion,  more  than  doubling  in 
Just  6  short  years,  and  three-quarters  of 
that  additional  debt  is  traceable  to  that 
1981  tax  cut.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
not  sounding  any  partisan  note — there  is 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around.  This  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  an  unbaltuiced  budget 
every  year— and  Congress  has  gone  along. 

It  is  so  important,  so  fundamental  to  our 
country's  fiscal  good  health  that  our  ex- 
penditures t>e  matched  by  our  revenues,  and 
yet.  Federal  spending  is  so  totally  out  of 
control,  and  unregulated  by  economic  reali- 
ties, ttxat  I  have  reluctantly  concluded  that 
the  time  tuts  come  to  raise  the  balanced 
budget  goal  to  the  level  of  a  constitutional 
requirement.  So  last  week,  I  Joined  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced  budget. 

This  bill  Is  also  cosponsored  by  my  two 
Republican  colleagues  In  the  House  and  is 
almost  identical  to  the  bill  supported  by  our 
two  Utah  Senators  last  session  in  the  last 
Congress,  so  that,  in  this  vital  fiscal  matter, 
the  Utah  delegation  is  agreed. 

My  belief  in  this  amendment  is  so  strong 
that  I  plan  to  l>e  more  than  Just  a  support- 
ive bystander;  I  will  \>e  an  active  supporter. 
In  addition,  I  think  the  Democratic  F»arty 
should  make  this  amendment  a  goal  of  its 
fiscal  policy,  and  I  intend  to  actively  pursue 
that  objective. 

Some  may  l)e  surprised  by  this  announce- 
ment, since  tills  is  the  first  time  I  have  ac- 
tively supported  a  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment.  But  I  have  always  sup- 
ported balancing  the  budget.  Anyone  who 
followed  my  brief  congressional  career, 
which  went  down  in  flames  12  years  ago  will 
rememt>er  that  I  l>emoaned  regularly  what  I 
then  called  the  "Immorality"  of  the  $9  and 
$12  billion  deficits  of  those  2  years.  Those 
were  the  "good  old  days"  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

These  continuing  deficits  are  taking  their 
toll  on  our  economy  and  on  our  children. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in  its 
"Economic  and  Budget  Outlook  1987"  point- 
ed out  that:  "our  fiscal  policy  since  1981  has 
allowed  people  living  today  to  enjoy  higher 
consumption  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
will  l)e  living  tomorrow." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  discussing  public 
debts,  noted  that  while  we  aU  acknowledge 
that  our  children  are  lx)m  free,  "we  alienate 
their  lat>or,"  he  said,  "by  obliging  them  to 
pay  for  all  the  enterprises.  Just  or  imjust, 
profitable  or  ruinous,  into  which  our  vices, 
our  passions,  or  our  personal  interests  may 
lead  us.  We  shall  all  consider  ourselves  un- 
authorized to  saddle  posterity  with  our 
debts,  and  morally  alwund  to  pay  them  our- 
selves." 

It  is  not  only  immoral  to  burden  our  chil- 
dren with  our  fiscal  irresponsibility,  but  it  is 
economically  unsound.  Interest  payments  of 
$140  bUlion  to  service  the  debt  this  year 
stifle  private  investment.  This  $140  billion 
waste  does  not  pay  for  any  of  today's  serv- 
ices nor  any  of  today's  investment  needs.  It 
pays  for  the  fiscal  and  political  irresponsi- 
bility of  the  past  and  symotxilizes  the  con- 
tinuing irresponsibility  of  the  present. 

Without  such  payments,  we  would  have 
$140  billion  less  taxes  to  pay;  we  would  have 
$140  billion  more  for  private  investment 
that  could  make  the  U.S.  economy  strong- 
er—private Investment  to  provide  growth 
and  development  in  Utah  and  nationwide. 
Private  investment  to  stimulate  exports;  pri- 
vate Investment  in  research  and  develop- 
ment to  Increase  U.S.  trade  competitiveness. 
"Private  investment;"  these  are  the  key 
words  I  want  to  emphasize  to  you  today. 
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Andrew  Jackson  pointed  out  our  problem 
more  than  150  years  ago: 

"Once  the  budget  is  l>alanced  and  the 
debts  paid  off,  our  [wpulation  .  .  .  will  find 
additional  means  for  the  display  of  individ- 
ual enterprise." 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  demand  for  private 
investment,  we  have  brought  in  foreign  cap- 
ital. We  welcome  that  Investment  and  need 
it  very  l>adly  right  now.  But  if  we  continue 
to  look  abroad  to  meet  our  private  invest- 
ment needs,  serious  questions  will  l>e  raised 
alMut  long-term  U.S.  dependence  on  foriegn 
investment  and  the  concern  atx>ut  increas- 
ing foreign  influence  on  U.S.  policies,  as  for- 
eign governments  and  foreign  citizens  have 
increasing  control  over  our  public  debt  and 
our  private  corporate  ownership. 

The  earliest  effect  of  growing  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States  tias  been  the 
Impact  to  our  lialance  of  trade.  The  increase 
in  foreign  investment  in  the  United  States 
drove  up  the  value  of  the  dollar,  thereby  de- 
creasing the  costs  of  imports  and  increasing 
the  prices  of  our  exports.  Merely  reducing 
the  value  of  the  dollar  which  we  have  done 
over  the  last  28  months  is  not  enough— we 
must  Italance  the  budget! 

These  three  problems— the  moral  impact 
on  our  children,  the  economic  impact  on  pri- 
vate Investment,  and  the  deleterious  impact 
on  trade— these  are  the  compelling  reasons 
for  my  firm  t>elief  that  the  Government 
should  not  t>e  allowed  to  engage  in  deficit 
spending  except  in  times  of  war  or  severe 
economic  recession.  And  I  must  say  that  I 
am  increasingly  dubious,  as  the  world 
market  replaces  the  national  market,  that 
deficit  spending  can  favorably  impact  on 
the  recession. 

In  my  campaign  last  year,  I  stated  that  I 
was  totally  committed  to  making  Oramm- 
Rudman  work,  and,  if  I  l>ecame  convinced 
that  it  would  not  do  the  Job.  that  I  would 
support  a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  After  5  months  in  Con- 
gress, I  have  seen  the  budget  process  up 
close,  and.  to  put  it  mildly.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed. F\jr  those  of  you  old  enough  to  re- 
meml>er  the  comic  strip  "Pogo",  predecessor 
to  "Doonesbury"  and  "Bloom  County," 
comes  this  quote  from  the  past:  "I  have  seen 
the  enemy,  and  it  is  us!" 

In  fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscal  year  1987. 
Congress  faUed  to  meet  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  target  by  $49  billion  respectively. 
Congress'  and  the  administration's  record 
tias  not  t)een  good  at  aU,  but  the  fault  is 
equally  shared,  a  fact  that  the  President 
has  never  to  my  memory,  ever  acknowl- 
edged. But  you  should  l>e  aware  that  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan,  in  tils  first  six  budgets, 
requested  a  total  of  $4.35  trillion  in  spend- 
ing, and  Congress,  changing  some  of  his  pri- 
orities, gave  tiim  ttiat  exact  amount  to 
spend.  Congress  and  the  President  ought 
both  to  admit  that  it's  Iwth  our  faults  and 
get  on  with  solving  it. 

I  voted.  2  monttis  ago.  on  a  Democratic 
budget  resolution  that  not  only  comes  about 
$35  billion  short  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
target  for  fiscal  year  1988.  but  also  required 
a  decision  to  increase  unspecified  taxes  by 
$18  billion,  and  I  voted  "no".  Still,  there  will 
be  deficit  reductions  of  about  $25  to  $35  bU- 
Uon  more  tlian  last  year.  Though  Oramm- 
Rudman  tias  not  worked,  it  has  helped. 

But  that  mediocre  result  is  not  good 
enough.  It  is  time  to  remove  the  rose-col- 
ored glasses— the  ones  which  make  the  cele- 
brated blue  smoke  and  mirrors  in  Federal 
budgeting  appear  to  reflect  reality. 

It  was  my  recent  fight  against  the  C-17 
which  finally  made  me  realize  that  we  need 
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a  ooDsUtuttanal  amendment  to  force  Con- 
Kreai  and  the  administration  to  make  the 
touch  budget  cuts.  The  C-17  wUl  bring,  as 
everybody  knows.  200-300  Jobs  to  Salt  I^ke 
County.  It  also  provided  Joba  In  more  than 
100  other  congrwwional  dlstrlcta  In  at  least 
37  different  Statea.  A  doaen  of  my  friends 
aald:  "Pleaae  don't  ask  me  to  vote  against 
the  C-17.  It  is  being  built  in  my  district." 

The  C-17  dedaion  was  tough  because,  not 
only  was  it  popular  in  a  lot  of  congressional 
districts,  in  an  ideal  spending  world,  it  Is 
also  Justifiable.  But  in  the  real  spending 
world,  it  is  an  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable 
$40  billion  expenditure.  But  Congress 
pushes  ahead  with  this  new,  untested  and 
improven  airplane— no  new  technology 
here.  Just  a  different  plain  old  cargo  air- 
plane larger  than  the  C-141  and  smaller 
than  the  C-5 — even  though  buying  more  C- 
Se  would  allow  them  to  reach  the  ton  mile 
haulage  goal  of  the  Air  Force  5  years  earli- 
er, and  cost  tens  of  billions  leas  money.  It  Is 
redimdant.  but  I  can't  pass  the  chance  to 
say  again:  we  will  never  balance  the  budget 
until  we  politicians  agree  to  cut  an  occasion- 
al program  which  spends  money  in  our  own 
SUtes. 

We  politicians,  as  a  spedes.  find  it  very 
difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  make  the 
tough  choices  required  to  balance  budgets. 
Television  and  radio  and  newspapers  and 
the  constant  public  scrutiny  which  they 
assure,  make  the  process  much  more  diffi- 
cult The  folks  back  home  want  to  know 
what  we've  done  for  them  lately,  and  must 
be  given  something  newsworthy  to  chew  on. 
Congresamen.  Senators,  and  the  President 
are  all  politicians.  Either  we  please  our  con- 
stituents, or  we  will  lose  the  opportunity  to 
help  set  public  policy.  And  that  is  a  very 
powerful  argument  which  seems  to  Justify 
buying,  at  times,  the  most  rancid  and  smelly 
barrels  of  pork.  We  look  at  the  needs  of  our 
states,  and  we  vote  for  appropriations— it  is 
that  simple.  Then,  we  turn  around  and  con- 
demn overspending,  usually  in  other  Con- 
gressmen's States. 

Milton  Friedman,  with  whom  I  don't 
always  agree,  but  was  right,  though  very 
harsh  and  uncharitable,  when  he  said: 
"Deficits  are  bad  .  .  .  they  are  bad  because 
they  encourage  political  irresponsibility. 
They  enable  our  representatives  in  Waah- 
tngton  to  buy  votes  at  our  expense  without 
having  to  vote  explidtly  for  taxea  to  finance 
the  largess." 

It  is  now  appropriate  that,  in  this  bicen- 
tennial year's  celebration  of  the  American 
Constitution,  that  Congress  recognize  that 
the  American  people  want  spending  con- 
trolled, to  protect  their  chOdroi's  opportu- 
nities and  their  own  economic  stability.  And 
because  that  desire  is  so  strong,  and  has  for 
so  long  been  ignored,  and  the  need  so  funda- 
mental, it  is  my  belief  that  the  principle  of 
balanced  budgets  should  be  enshrined  in 
our  most  basic,  foundbig  document,  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  HOTLINE 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  mw  Tout 

III  TBB  HOUSK  OP  KKPRISSirTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1987 
Mr.  GAROA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  New 
York  Stale  Banking  Department  issued  a 
nottoe  of  a  propoeed  regulation  to  require 
banks  to  dtodoae  their  smaH  business  lendng 
activities.  The  regulation  wouW  require  ttiat  at 
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year  end  State  regulated  financial  institutkxra 
report  wtut  financial  services  are  available  to 
small  busir>esses  throughout  the  State.  Ttie 
banking  department  will  establish  a  small  busi- 
ness hotline  and  "act  as  a  channel  of  commu- 
nicatkxi  t>etween  small  busir>ess  entities  wtx) 
seek  finarKtng  and  banks  which  offer  appro- 
priate firundal  services  for  small  businesses." 

The  State  of  New  York,  as  the  major  finan- 
cial center  in  ttie  United  States,  is  often  tf>e 
forefront  of  new  and  innovative  banking  regu- 
lation, and  this  is  one  of  those  times.  Cxlite 
often  small  businesses  that  are  in  need  of  fi- 
nanong  find  It  lmpossit>le  to  sperxi  the  time, 
erwrgy  and  moriey  necessary  to  firxl  a  finarv 
cial  institution  ttiat  can  work  with  them  and 
meet  their  specific  needs.  This  regulatkxi  is  an 
idea  wtx>se  tin>e  has  come.  Not  only  will  it 
prove  helpful  to  ttie  many  thousands  of  small 
businesses  in  the  State  witfxMt  tf>e  resources 
to  conduct  extensive  research  into  tf>e  serv- 
ices available  to  ttiem  from  banks,  but  it  will 
open  up  a  vast  new  and  largely  untapped 
market  for  ttie  banks.  It  sfKXjId  also  lead  to 
some  healthy  competition  and  improved  serv- 
k». 

Small  businesses  are  the  anchors  that  keep 
many  netghbortxiods  alive  and  thriving.  They 
also  provide  much  needed  jobs  and  services 
in  urt>an  communities.  In  ttie  past  we  have 
seen  communities  devastated  by  the  mass  mi- 
gration of  its  residents  and  small  txjsinesses. 
Those  that  stayed  put  teeth  into  the  motto 
"don't  move,  improve."  We  recognize  that 
wfien  a  small  business  can  no  longer  service 
a  community  everyone  k}ses,  and  a  little  bit  of 
that  community  dies  with  ttve  txjsiness.  I  ap- 
plaud the  New  York  State  Banking  Depart- 
ment and  its  forward  k>oking  superintendent 
Jill  Considir>e,  for  ttiis  proposal. 


CONGRATULATING  HAWAII'S 
EDUCATORS 


HON.  PATRIOA  F.  SAIKI 

OP  HAWAII 
m  TBK  HOUSK  or  RKPRKSEHTATrvCS 

Wednesday,  June  24, 1987 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  extend  my 
congratulations  to  ttie  16  faculty  memt>ers 
from  ttie  University  of  Hawaii  system  lionored 
ttiis  spring  for  excellence  in  teaching  and  re- 
search. The  winners  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  student  evakiations  and  comments 
submitted  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Ttiese  edu- 
cators are  providing  for  Hawaii's  future  as 
ttiey  reinforce  ttie  University  of  Hawaii's  posi- 
bon  as  a  major  educatkxi  center  in  ttie  Pacific. 
In  ttie  folk>wing  I  inckJde  brief  descriptions  of 
ttie  twnorees  as  noted  in  "Malamalama."  ttie 
University  of  Hawaii  Foundation's  newsletter. 

Wasim  A.  SkUk^ui,  professor  of  tropical 
medkane  and  mednal  microbK>togy  in  the 
John  A.  Bums  School  of  Medkane  at  Manoa, 
wW  receive  the  senkx  research  award  for  life- 
time accomplishment  of  national  and  interna- 
tional stature.  He  has  done  extensive  re- 
search in  ttie  devetopment  of  a  malaria  vac- 
cine. 

Stephen  Cantiam,  associate  professor  of 
English  at  the  university's  Manoa  campus  is 
credKed  by  his  students  for  teaching  "with 
great  humor  and  fun,  alttiough  always  within 
context  of  the  subject  matter." 


June  S5,  1987 

Beverly  Ann  Keever,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  ttie  Manoa  campus,  recently  re- 
vamped ttie  pubMc  affairs  reporting  course, 
producing  written  and  vkleotape  material  in 
the  process. 

Oavkl  Stannard,  professor  of  Amertaan 
studies  at  Manoa.  came  to  Hawaii  after  being 
publistied,  promoted,  and  rated  one  of  ttie 
best  teachers  at  Yale  University. 

Bruce  E.  Tabashnik,  assistant  professor  of 
entomotogy  at  Manoa,  has  investigated  insect 
ecokigy.  His  spedftc  research  inckxles  how 
insects  devekip  resistance  to  insecticMes. 

Beng  Poh  Yoshikawa,  Honolulu  Community 
College  learning  assistance  coordinator,  has 
been  praised  for  her  resourcefulness  in  assist- 
ing with  a  program  helpful  to  immigrants  and 
developmental  students. 

Tim  McCabe,  Kapiolani  Community  College 
instructor  in  emergency  medical  services,  has 
been  descritied  by  students  as  a  "dynamk: 
lecturer  and  a  stimulating,  lively,  enthusiastic, 
creative  and  caring  teacher." 

Patrick  Kim,  Kauai  Communify  College  in- 
structor in  musK,  has  been  lauded  for  his  pa- 
tience, encouragement  and  concern  for  his 
students. 

Stuart  Fukushige,  Leeward  Community  Col- 
lege Instructor  in  accounting,  was  praised  for 
making  accounting  "seem  easy  to  understand 
and  fun  to  learn." 

RKhard  Mayer,  Maui  Community  College  in- 
stuctor  in  geography  and  economk^s,  "chal- 
lenged his  students  while  remaining  sensitive 
to  ttieir  needs." 

Snowden  Hodges,  Windward  Community 
College  instructor  in  art,  was  admired  for  his 
spirit  and  his  ability  to  discover  and  share 
beauty. 

James  Yoshkta,  sales  and  marketing  in- 
stnx:tor,  wras  ttie  award  recipient  at  Honolulu 
Community  College. 

The  university  also  selected  four  teactiers 
to  receive  Presklential  citations  for  teaching 
excellence. 

Jerry  BenUey.  associate  professor  of  histo- 
ry, inaugurated  worid  history  as  a  graduate 
fieM  of  study.  He  bases  his  teaching  phitoso- 
phy  on  ttie  idea  ttiat  "students  possess  a 
powerful  urge  to  learn  about  the  worM  and  un- 
derstand how  it  works." 

Walter  Morishige,  associate  professor  of 
physkitogy.  was  ttie  recipient  of  ttie  medical 
school's  higtiest  award  for  teaching  first  year 
sbxjents  during  1984-85.  He  currently  is  re- 
ceiving praise  for  having  written  an  endocri- 
notogy  textbook. 

Jon  Van  Dyke,  professor  of  law,  has  been 
accessible  to  his  students  despite  his  exterv 
sive  writings,  some  of  whk:h  have  been 
quoted  in  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deciswns. 

Dan  Wedemeyer,  associate  professor  of 
communications,  helped  contribute  to  ttie 
growth  of  ttie  communications  department 
from  150  majors  in  1981  to  600  this  spring. 
SbJdents  credit  him  for  tieing  consistently  on 
top  of  his  field. 

To  these  talented  indivkkjals  I  extend  a 
warm  ak)ha  and  my  best  wishes,  for  an  equal- 
ly successful  1967-88  sctiool  year.  Ttiey  are 
provkjing  a  servk:e  for  the  people  of  Hawaii 
for  wtHch  we  are  all  indebted. 


June  25.  1987 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OFCAUTORKIA 
IH  THX  HOTTSE  OF  RXPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
wedding  of  my  youngest  daughter,  I  was 
unatile  to  vote  during  ttie  session  on  Tuesday, 
June  23,  1987.  Had  I  been  present  I  wouW 
have  voted  in  the  folk>wing  manner: 

Rollcall  vote  No.  201,  "no." 

Roltoall  vote  No.  202,  "no." 

Rolk:all  vote  No.  203.  "no." 

Rolk^all  vote  No.  204,  "no." 

Rolk»ll  vote  No.  205,  "no." 

Rolteall  vote  No.  206.  "no." 

Rolteall  vote  No.  207,  "no." 

Rolteall  vote  No.  208,  "no." 

Rolteall  vote  Ho.  209,  "no." 
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pressurized  up  to  25,000  feat  to  altow  the 
pitots  to  avokj  bad  weather.  For  the  round-the- 
workl  flight  extia  fuel  tanks  were  added  to 
doutile  ttie  plane's  normal  fuel  capacity,  alkiw- 
ing  ttie  aircraft  to  stay  airborne  for  up  to  20 
tiours. 

Norton  serves  on  ttie  staff  of  ttie  Institutes 
for  ttie  Achievement  of  Human  Potential  in 
Wyndmoor,  PA,  whteh  helps  brain-injured  chil- 
dren. Ttiese  ctiiklren  named  ttie  plane  Tern 
after  the  small  white  birds  wtw  migrate  be- 
tween ttie  Antarctic  and  ttie  Arctic. 

This  flight  broke  10  worid  flight  records.  All 
three  men  deserve  credit  for  stretching  ttie 
limits  of  possibility  and  for  proving  that  ttie 
spirit  of  adventure  is  still  alive. 
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EUROPEAN  PARLIAMENT 

ADOPTS  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 
RESOLUTION 


PENNSYLVANIANS  LED  THE  WAY 
IN  RECORI>-SETTING  WORLD 
PLIGHT 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or  PKNMSTLVAKIA 
TS  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  age  of 
satellites  and  space  shuttles  it  is  encouraging 
to  find  people  who  still  take  to  the  skies  to 
break  worid  records  and  push  exploration  to 
new  limits. 

Such  is  the  case  with  two  pilots  wtio  have 
just  completed  the  first  around-the-wortd 
flight— over  both  the  North  and  South  Poles— 
in  a  single-engine  propeller  airplane. 

One  of  the  pikits,  Rk:hard  Norton,  lives  in 
the  Chestnut  Hill  section  of  Philadelphia  in  my 
13th  Congressional  District  The  ottier  pitot 
Calin  Rosetti,  is  from  West  Germany.  Ttie 
owner  of  ttie  spedffcally-oquipped  aircraft  is 
Paul  Carmichael  of  Lansdale.  PA,  wtMch  is 
also  within  the  13th  Distiict 

These  courageous  and  adventurous  men 
clearly  embody  the  legendary  can-do  spirit  of 
America. 

Yesterday,  ttiey  returned  to  America  in  ttieir 
plane,  ttie  Arctic  Tern,  in  a  landing  of  Doyles- 
town  Airport  outskle  Philadelphia. 

Ttie  Paris-to-Paris  flight  began  on  January 
21,  1987,  and  the  pilots  hoped  to  complete 
the  38,000-mile  trip  by  the  erxJ  of  ttie  folk>w- 
ing  month.  From  France,  ttiey  flew  south  over 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  making  stops  in  Africa  and 
South  America  before  circling  the  South  Pole. 
The  aircraft  then  headed  north  across  the  Pa- 
dfk;  Ocean  to  Tahiti,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska. 

On  Febmary  13,  the  Arctic  Tem  devetoped 
engine  ti^out>le  on  an  emergency  stop  on  a 
desolate  island  in  Canada's  Norttiwest  Territo- 
ries, forcing  the  pikjts  home  until  spring. 

Norton  and  Rosetti  resumed  ttieir  record- 
setting  flight  eariier  this  month,  flying  from 
Canada  across  the  t'Jorth  Pole  toward  a  land- 
ing in  Norway.  From  Oslo,  they  flew  into  Le- 
Bourget  Airport  in  Paris  on  June  15,  larxling  at 
the  same  akfieM  where  Charies  A.  Lindberg 
ended  his  Wumphant  sok>  flight  across  ttie 
North  Atlantic  60  years  ago. 

Cwntahaal's  Flper  MaNbu  features  a  de- 
kdng  machwiism  for  the  wings  and  hcKl  been 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  HERB 
HAYS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OP  KKirrUCKT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  popular, 
58-year-old  mayor  of  Hopkinsville,  KY,  Herbert 
G.  Hays,  finally  lost  a  determined,  lengthy 
battie  against  cancer  last  Thursday  afternoon, 
June  19. 

This  Member  of  Congress  is  saddened  be- 
cause I  have  lost  a  good  friend. 

Can  Democrats  and  ReputilKans  work  to- 
gettier?  Well,  we  have  just  heard  some 
heated  exchanges  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats  here  in  ttie  House  Chamber.  But 
my  friend  Herb  Hays,  ttie  No.  1  Repubttcan  in 
western  Kentucky,  and  I  enjoyed  working  to- 
gether for  progress  in  our  area  of  this  great 
country. 

Herb  Hays  was  First  Congresskxial  District 
chairman  for  PreskJent  Reagan's  1980  and 
1984  Kentucky  organization.  He  served  h«^o 
terms  as  chairman  of  the  Republcan  Party  for 
the  First  Congressxmal  District  of  Kentucky. 

Herb  Hays  was  the  first  Republkan  ever 
elected  mayor  of  Hopkinsville.  He  was  sworn 
in  January  1  last  year.  So  he  served  as  mayor 
1  year.  5  months,  and  18  days,  much  of  the 
time  with  terminal  cancer.  Herb  Hays  definitely 
gave  ttie  job  of  being  mayor  of  Hopkinsville, 
KY,  everything  he  tiad. 

Many  major  accomplishments  occuned 
during  ttie  Hays  administration.  His  dream,  his 
goal  was  to  promote  Hopkinsville. 

I  want  to  say  now  ttie  same  words  I  saki 
Satijrday  at  Mayor  Hays'  funeral  to  his  k>vely 
wife,  Marilyn,  and  three  children:  "Thank  God 
for  people  of  vision  and  courage  such  as  the 
lietoved  Mayor  Herb  Hays." 

My  «Mfe,  Carol,  and  I  extend  to  his  wife, 
Marttyn,  his  son.  Jack  Hays,  his  daughters. 
Peg  Crutcher  and  Lee  Ann  Naghtin,  his  brottv 
er,  Hanell  Hays,  and  his  four  grandchikken 
our  sympathy  and  prayers  at  ttiis  diffkajit  time. 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OPCAUPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESKirrATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  24, 1987 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  June  18,  1987  ttie  European  Parlia- 
ment took  action  on  an  issue  that  is  of  inter- 
national importance.  Elected  representatives 
from  ttie  12  nations  of  ttie  European  Econom- 
K  Community  [EEC]  approved  a  resolution 
wtuch  preconditions  Turkey's  acceptance  into 
the  EEC  on  its  recognition  of  ttie  Armenian 
genockle  of  1915-17. 

I  commend  ttie  Pariiamenfs  propitious 
action  and  hope  ttiat  ttiis  Congress  arxl  ad- 
ministration will  take  similar  action  on  tietialf 
of  ttie  1 V4  million  Armenians  wtio  were  cal- 
kxisly  murdered  in  ttie  Ottoman  Empire  in 
1915-17.  The  House  can  lidopt  such  a  resolu- 
tion ttiat  designates  April  24,  1988,  as  a  na- 
tional day  of  remembrance  of  ttie  Armenian 
genocide  by  approving  House  Joint  Resolution 
132  wtien  it  comes  to  ttie  House  floor.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  test  of  ttie  Pariia- 
ment's  resolution,  and  lend  ttieir  support  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  132  wtik:h  reaffimis 
our  commitment  to  recognitkm  of  ttie  interna- 
tional crime  of  genockle. 

The  following  is  ttie  full  text  of  ttie  Pariia- 
menfs resokrtkm  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
132: 

RESOUmON 

The  European  Parliament: 

Having  regard  to  the  motion  for  a  resolu- 
tion tabled  by  Mr.  Saby  and  others  on 
behalf  of  the  Socialist  Group  on  a  political 
solution  to  the  Armenian  question  (Doc.  2- 
737/84), 

Having  regard  to  the  motion  for  a  resolu- 
tion tabled  by  Mr.  Kolokotronls  on  the  Ar- 
menian question  and  the  declaration  of  24 
April  as  Armenian  Genocide  Day  (Doc.  B  2- 
360/85), 

Having  regard  to  the  report  of  the  Politi- 
cal Affairs  Committee  (Doc.  A  2-33/87). 

A.  Having  regard  to: 

The  motion  for  a  resolution  by  Mr.  Jaquet 
and  others  on  the  situation  of  the  Armenian 
people  (Doc.  1-782/81). 

The  motion  for  a  resolution  by  Mrs. 
Duport  and  Mr.  Gllnne  on  liehalf  of  the  So- 
cialist Group  on  a  political  solution  to  the 
Armenian  question  (Doc.  1-735/83),  and 

The  written  question  by  Mrs.  Duport  on 
the  Armenian  question.' 

The  resolution  of  the  Ministers  with  re- 
sponsibUity  for  CXdtural  Affairs,  meeting 
within  the  Council  of  13  November  1986  on 
the  protection  of  Europe's  arcliltectural 
heritage,*  including  that  outside  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Community. 

B.  Convinced  that  recognition  of  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  Armenian  people  In  Turkey  as  an 
ethnk:,  cultural,  llngiiistlc  and  religious  mi- 
nority follows  on  from  recognition  of  Its 
own  history, 

C.  Whereas  the  Armenian  side  regards 
these  events  as  planned  genocide  within  the 
meaning  of  the  1984  UN  Charter, 


•  OJ  No.  C  316,  UJS.  1M4. 

•  OJ  No.  sw  of  1S.13.  isas. 
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O.  Whereas  the  Turkish  State  rejects  the 
charge  of  genocide  as  unfounded. 

E.  Whereas,  to  date,  the  Turkish  Oovem- 
ment.  by  refusing  to  reoognlze  the  genocide 
of  1915,  continues  to  deprive  the  Armenian 
people  of  the  right  to  their  own  history, 

F.  Whereas  the  historically  proven  Arme- 
nian genocide  has  so  far  neither  been  the 
object  of  political  condemnation  nor  re- 
ceived due  compensation. 

0.  Whereas  the  recognition  of  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  by  Turkey  must  therefore  be 
viewed  as  a  profoundly  humane  act  of  moral 
rehabilitation  towards  the  Armenians, 
which  can  only  bring  honour  to  the  Turkish 
Government; 

H.  Profoundly  regretting  and  condemning 
the  mindless  terrorism  by  groups  of  Armeni- 
ans who  were  responsible  between  1973  and 
19841  for  several  attacks  causing  death  or 
injury  to  Innocent  victims  and  deplored  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Armenian 
people. 

1.  Whereas  the  obdurate  stance  of  every 
Turkish  Oovemment  towards  the  Armenian 
question  has  In  no  way  helped  to  reduce  the 
tension. 

1.  Believes  that  the  Armenian  question 
and  the  question  of  minorities  in  Turkey 
must  be  resltuated  within  the  framework  of 
relations  between  Turkey  and  the  Commu- 
nity, points  out  that  democracy  cannot  be 
solidly  Implanted  in  a  country  unless  the 
latter  recognizes  and  enriches  Its  history 
with  its  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity; 

2.  Believes  that  the  tragic  events  in  1915- 
1917  involving  the  Armenians  living  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  constitute 
genocide  within  the  meaning  of  the  conven- 
tion on  the  prevention  and  the  punishment 
of  the  crime  of  genocide  adopted  by  the  UN 
Oeneral  Assembly  on  9  December  1948:  Rec- 
ocnlzes.  however,  that  the  present  Turkey 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  tragedy 
experienced  by  the  Armenians  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  stresses  that  neither  politi- 
cal nor  legal  or  material  claims  against 
present-day  Turkey  can  be  derived  from  the 
recognition  of  this  historical  event  as  an  act 
of  genocide; 

3.  Calls  on  the  Council  to  obtain  from  the 
present  Turkish  Government  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  genocide  perpetrated 
against  the  Armenians  In  1915-1917  and 
promote  the  establishment  of  a  political  dia- 
logue between  Turkey  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Armenians: 

4.  Believes  that  the  refusal  by  the  present 
Turkish  Government  to  acknowledge  the 
genocide  against  the  Armenian  people  com- 
mitted by  the  Toung  Turk  government,  its 
reluctance  to  apply  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  to  Its  differences  of  opinion 
with  Greece,  the  maintenance  of  Turkish 
oocuimtion  forces  in  Cyprus  and  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  the  Kurdish  question,  to- 
gether with  the  lack  of  true  parliamentary 
democracy  and  the  failure  to  respect  indi- 
vidual and  collective  freedoms,  in  particular 
freedom  of  religion,  in  that  country  are  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  consideration  of 
the  possibility  of  Turkey's  accession  to  the 
Community: 

5.  Conscious  of  those  past  misfortunes, 
supports  its  desire  for  the  development  of  a 
V>eclfic  Identify,  the  securing  of  its  minority 
rlghU  and  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  ita 
people's  human  and  dvil  rights  as  defined  in 
the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights 
and  its  five  protocols: 

6.  Calls  for  fair  treatment  of  the  Armeni- 
an minority  in  Turkey  as  regards  their  iden- 
tity, language,  religion,  ciilture  and  school 
system,  and  makes  an  emphatic  plea  for  im- 
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provements  In  the  care  of  monuments  and 
for  the  maintenance  and  conservation  of 
the  Armenian  religious  architectural  herit- 
age in  Turkey  and  invites  the  Community  to 
examine  how  It  could  make  an  appropriate 
contribution: 

7.  Calls  on  Turkey  in  this  connection  to 
abide  faithfully  by  the  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  the  non-Muslim  minorities  as 
stipulated  in  ArUcles  37  to  45  of  the  1933 
Treaty  of  Lausanne  which,  moreover,  was 
signed  by  most  Member  States  of  the  Com- 
munity; 

8.  Considers  that  the  protection  of  monu- 
ment and  the  maintenance  and  consider- 
ation of  the  Armenian  religious  architectur- 
al heritage  In  Turkey  must  be  regarded  as 
part  of  a  wider  policy  designed  to  preserve 
the  cultural  heritage  of  all  civilizations 
which  have  developed  over  the  centuries  on 
present-day  Turkish  territory  and,  in  par- 
ticular, that  of  the  Christian  minorities  that 
formed  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire; 

9.  Calls  therefore  on  the  Community  to 
extend  the  Association  Agreement  with 
Turkey  to  the  cultural  f  iefd  so  that  the  re- 
mains of  Christian  or  other  civilizations 
such  as  the  ancient  classical.  Hlttite.  Otto- 
man, etc.,  in  that  country  are  preserved  and 
made  generally  accessible: 

10.  Expresses  its  concern  at  the  difficul- 
ties currently  being  experienced  by  the  Ar- 
menian community  in  Iran  with  respect  to 
the  Armenian  language  and  their  own  edu- 
cation in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  their 
own  religion; 

11.  Condemns  the  violations  of  individual 
freedoms  committed  In  the  Soviet  Union 
against  the  Armenian  population; 

12.  Condemns  strongly  any  violence  and 
any  form  of  terrorism  carried  out  by  isolat- 
ed grouping  unrepresentative  of  the  Arme- 
nian people,  and  calls  for  reconciliation  be- 
tween Armenians  and  Turks: 

13.  Calls  on  the  Commimity  Member 
States  to  dedicate  a  day  to  the  memory  of 
the  genocide  and  crimes  against  humanity 
perpetrated  in  the  20th  century,  specifically 
against  the  Armenians  and  Jews; 

14.  Commits  itself  to  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  initiatives  to  encourage  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Armenian  and  Turk- 
ish peoples; 

15.  Instructs  its  President  to  forward  this 
resolution  to  the  Commission,  the  European 
Coimcil,  the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in 
poLtical  cooperation,  the  EEC /Turkey  Asso- 
ciation Council  and  the  Turkish,  Iranian 
and  Soviet  Governments  and  the  XJU  Secre- 
tary GeneraL 

HJ.  Rn.  132 
Resolved  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rtsentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  24,  1987, 
is  desl^>ated  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Armenian  Genocide  of  1915- 
1923",  and  the  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  date  as  a  day  of  rememberance 
for  the  1.5  million  people  of  Armenian  an- 
cestry who  were  victims  of  the  genocide  per- 
petrated by  the  governments  of  the  Otto- 
man Elmpire  from  1915  to  1923,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey, 
and  in  their  memory  this  date  is  commemo- 
rated by  all  Armenians  and  their  friends 
throughout  the  world. 


June  25,  1987 
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HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHTTSnTS 
IH  TRX  HOnSK  OP  RKPRXSEIfTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1987 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday,  June 
13,  I  had  the  privilege  of  participating  in  a  very 
impressive  event  WNAC  TV-64,  the  cable  TV 
station  for  Rehoboth,  MA,  in  my  district,  sport- 
sored  an  antidrug  campaign  in  which  sixth 
graders  from  the  broad  geographic  area  in 
which  Rehoboth  is  located  were  invited  to 
submit  30-second  TV  commercials  against 
drugs.  The  campaign  was  entitled  "Open  Your 
Eyes  and  Close  the  Door  on  Drugs."  I  had  the 
chance  that  morning  to  meet  5  of  the  10  final- 
ists, all  of  whom  were  from  Bristol  County, 
MA,  In  which  much  of  my  district  is  situated, 
arxl  to  talk  with  them  arxi  tfteir  parents  and 
other  relatives.  These  young  people  did  an  Im- 
pressive job,  of  which  they  and  their  families 
should  be  very  proud.  I  was  honored  ttiat  Rod 
McGehee.  the  promotions  director  of  WNAC 
TV-64  gave  me  the  honor  of  presentirig  them 
with  their  plaques.  I  asked  at  the  time  if  he 
would  let  me  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
fact  that  WNAC  TV-64  ran  this  innovative 
campaign,  because  I  think  it  is  one  tfiat  other 
parts  of  the  country  may  well  wish  to  emulate. 
And  I  asked  also  If  the  students  would  be  will- 
ing to  let  me  insert  the  texts  of  ttieir  commer- 
cials Into  the  Record  because  I  think  it  is  Im- 
portant tfiat  young  people  hear  from  other 
young  people  the  kind  of  common  sense 
against  drugs  that  these  five  talented  yourtg 
people  put  Into  their  commercials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  texts  of  the  five 
commerctals.    and    the    authors    and    their 
schools  and  hon>etowns  be  inserted  here. 
TV-«4,  WNAC, 

RZHOBOTH.  MA. 
1987      riNAUST,     KRISTEN     O'DOHlnSLL.      WNAC 

TV-64  ANTI-DRnC  CAMPAIGN,  "OPEN  YOUR  EYES 

AND  CLOSE  THE  DOOR  ON  DRUGS" 

"Hi,  My  name  is  Kristen  O'Donnell.  I'm  a 
sixth  grade  student  from  Stall  Brook  School 
in  Bellingham,  MA.  I  don't  know  anyone 
who  does  drugs  but  I  do  know  what  they  do 
to  you.  Drugs  are  killers.  They  ruin  you  and 
your  life.  I  know  for  a  fact  life  Isn't  fair 
sometimes  but  that's  no  reason  to  turn  to 
drugs.  You  don't  have  to  be  into  anything 
Just  because  your  friends  are  doing  it.  Take 
control.  With  your  control  and  suppori  we 
can  overpower  the  use  of  Drugs.  "Open 
Tour  Eyes  and  Close  the  Door  on  Drugs." 

KaiSTEN  CDONNKIX. 

Stall  Brook  School, 

Bellingham,  MA. 
TV-84,  WNAC, 
RXROBOTH.  MA. 
1»«7  PIWALIST,  BRIAN  MARCMIONNI,  WNAC  TV-64 
ANTI-DRUG  CAMPAIGN,   "OPEN   YOUR  EYES  AND 
CLOSE  THE  DOOR  ON  DRUGS" 

"Hi.  I'm  Brian  Marchionni  and  I'm  a  sixth 
grader.  Just  like  you.  We're  going  to  make  a 
lot  of  mistakes  as  we  grow  up,  but  one  mis- 
take we  shouldn't  make  is  taking  drugs. 

I  know  the  pressure  is  hard,  but  the 
choice  is  simple.  Just  say  no.  Tou  know 
you're  smarter  than  that.  "Open  Your  Eyes 
and  Close  the  Door  on  Drugs." 

BUAN  MAKCHiomn. 
Williams  Elementary, 

Brldgeioater,  MA. 


TV-64,  WNAC. 
Rehoboth,  IflA. 
1SS7  miAUST.  aoBBiT  Aocxmnxo,  wnac  tv- 

•4    ANTI-DaUG   CAMPAIGN,    "OPEN    YOU«   BYES 
AMD  CLOSE  THE  DOOR  ON  DRUGS" 

"1  think  that  anybody  who  would  want  to 
take  drugs  U  a  real  loser.  Taking  drugs  is 
like  committing  suicide,  only  you  die  a  slow 
painful  death.  Most  people  who  take  drugs 
take  them  to  impress  their  "friends".  Well, 
either  your  so  called  friends  are  crazy,  or 
they're  definitely  not  friends.  Once  you're 
on  drugs,  you'll  do  anything  to  get  more  of 
them  steal,  kill,  anything.  When  you're  on 
drugs  It's  really  tough  to  stop  taking  drugs. 
Remember 

"Don't  let  your  future  go  up  in  smoke  say 
no  to  Joints,  crack  and  coke" 

Robert  Accbttullo, 
Morton  MiddU  School, 
I  FaU  River,  MA. 

TV-84,  WNAC, 
Rehoboth.  MA. 

1SS7  raiALIST,  ADAM  HULBIG,  MHIAC  TV-S4 
ANTI-DRUG  CAMPAIGN,  "OPEN  TOOm  BYES  AND 
CLOSE  THE  DOOR  ON  DRUGS" 

Drugs!  When  you  hear  this  word,  what  do 
you  think?  Some  kids  might  think  of  co- 
caine, heroin,  and  crack,  but  all  I  think  of  is 
death  and  life-long  problems.  Drugs  are  for 
losers!  They  are  harmful  to  your  body, 
family,  and  life.  So  take  this  advice,  "Open 
Your  Eyes  and  Close  the  Door  on  Drugs." 
Adam  Hulbig, 
Centennial  School 

Norfolk,  MA. 
TV-64,  WNAC, 
Rehoboth.  MA. 

1987  TOALIST.  jambs  ADAMS.  WNAC  TV-S4 
ANTI-DRUG  campaign,  "OPEN  YOUR  BYBS  AND 
CLOSE  the  DOOR  ON  DRUGS" 

Remember  to  say  no  if  a  friend  or  stran- 
ger offers  you  alcohol  or  dnigs.  You  don't 
have  to  give  an  explanation  to  anyone  for 
choosing  not  to  drink  or  take  drugs.  If  kids 
pressure  you.  you  can  always  Just  walk 
away.  Feel  good  about  yourself,  you  are 
someone  special.  "Open  Your  Eyes  and 
Close  the  Door  on  Drugs." 

Jambs  Adams. 
Old  Hammondtovm  School, 

Mattapoisett,  MA. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  ROBERT  P. 
RAGGIO 
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questkjns.  He  exemplifies  the  highest  qualities 
arM  is.  In  every  respisct,  a  true  professional. 

Colonel  Raggio  has  been  a  distinguished 
graijuate  of  the  ROTC  program  at  Montarta 
State  University,  the  U.S.  Naval  Test  Pilot 
School,  and  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  His  distinguished  and  varied 
career  includes  over  150  combat  rescue  mis- 
sions in  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand, 
obtaining  a  Master  of  Science  Degree  in  In- 
dustrial Engineering  at  Purdue  University  while 
in  trte  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technotogy  pro- 
gram, flyir>g  gk)bal  airlift  missions  in  the  C-141 
Stailifter,  accomplishing  test  pik>t  duties  in 
botli  fixed  and  rotary  winged  aircraft,  and  sev- 
eral years  as  manager  of  F-1 5  foreign  military 
sales  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Israel,  and  Japan. 

His  last  3  years  has  been  spent  In  the  Air 
For(»  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison,  where  he 
has  been  the  chief  of  the  weapons  systems 
dlviiOon  since  1985.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Bob  is  leaving  that  post  to  become  the  execu- 
tive officer  to  the  commander,  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command,  and  I  am  doubly  pleased  to 
note  further  that  this  assignment  will  bring  him 
to  v/ork  daily  in  the  great  State  of  Maryland. 

I  jam  pleased  and  privileged  to  have  worked 
with  this  outstanding  officer,  and  I  wish  him 
every  success  as  he  leaves  the  Pentagon  for 
his  next  great  challenge. 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

I  OPMARTLAm 

IH  THE  H0T;SK  of  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1987 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  say,a  special  thank 
you  to  Col.  Robert  F.  Raggk),  U.S.  Air  Force, 
for  his  complete  professionalism  displayed 
while  acting  as  division  chief  of  the  Weapons 
Systems  Liaison  Division.  Air  Force  Offne  of 
Legislature  Liaison. 

Bob  Raggk>'s  excellent  grasp  of  complex 
issues  as  well  as  the  competent  manner  in 
whk^  he  expresses  himself  have  elevated  my 
level  of  knowledge  of  Air  Force  programs  arxJ 
given  me  a  r>ew  ur>derstarK)ir>g  of  tt>e  dedica- 
tkxi  the  Air  Force  brings  to  its  ultimate  mis- 
ston,  that  of  defending  this  great  Natk>n.  In 
every  request  that  I  have  made  of  him,  he 
wouM  constantly  strive  to  assist  and  provide 
me  with  the  best  possible  answers  to  my 


KIM  YOUNG-SAM'S  ACCEPTANCE 
SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
XK  THX  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  re- 
ports. President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  has  agreed 
to  meet  opposition  leader  Kim  Young-Sam  in 
an  attempt  to  ease  the  antigovemment  riotir>g 
that  has  engulfed  South  Korea  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  As  cochairman  of  the  Congres- 
sioral  Human  Rights  Caucus,  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  open  dialog  between  two  very  Influ- 
enti.ll  leaders. 

At  this  time,  I  woukl  like  to  insert  the  folkwr- 
Ing  speech  given  by  Kim  Young-Sam  outlining 
the  views  of  the  Reunificatx>n  DenxKratic 
Party.  This  party  was  formed  after  a  breakup 
of  tne  New  Korea  DenK>cratk;  Party  in  March 
and  is  currently  Korea's  main  opposition 
group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
these  remarks  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  conflkn  occurring  in  South  Korea. 
Accbftamcb    Sfbbch    bt    Km    Youno-Sam 

GivzR  Upon  Elbctioh  as  President  at  the 

FOUNDIlfO  MBBTIMG  op  THE  REUNIFICATION 

Dbmocbatic  Party,  May  1,  1987 
Dear  friends  and  fellow  members  of  our 
new  party!  All  of  you.  my  fellow  democratic 
citizens  who  have  spoken  out.  waited  so  ea- 
gerly, and  given  your  suppori  for  a  strong 
opposition  party!  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
Join  with  all  of  you  in  our  party  this  day  in 
proclaiming  the  founding  of  the  Reunifica- 
tion Democratic  Party,  the  party  which  will 
take  the  lead  in  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  all 
our  people,  who  have  been  waiting  since  the 
assassination  of  President  Park  in  October 
of  1979  for  "spring  In  Seoul"  and  "a  democ- 
ratised homeland." 
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I  hereby  declare  to  all  that  this  party  will 
honestly  uphold  the  will  of  the  people  for 
democratization  as  that  was  clearly  revealed 
in  the  elections  of  February  12,  1986.  and 
will  be  a  clear-cut,  strong  opposition  party 
which  can  now  mobilize  our  democratic 
forces  for  a  new  departure.  We  have  broken 
through  the  scheming,  violent  machinations 
of  the  present  regime  and  have  succeeded  In 
establishing  the  Reunification  Democratic 
Party  today.  Clearly  today  has  l>ecome  for 
our  nation  the  moment  of  establishing  a 
new  beginning  in  the  struggle  for  democrati- 
zation. We  have  thwarted  completely  and 
resolutely  the  regime's  scheming  political 
plans,  and  have  accomplished  the  founding 
of  the  "Reunification  Democratic  Party"  as 
one  momentous  result  in  our  struggle  for 
democratization.  We  can  now  point  to  this 
accomplishment  with  confidence  as  evidence 
of  how  we  have  fought  for  democracy. 

The  people  of  this  nation  now  have  a  po- 
litical party  which  uniquely  represents  the 
true  will  of  the  people,  which  can  resolve 
the  longstanding  indignation  of  the  people. 
which  is  a  party  of  the  people,  and  truly  a 
party  for  the  people.  I  share  the  deep  feel- 
ings of  this  moment  with  you  in  the  new 
party  and  all  of  your  fellow  citizens,  and 
accept  the  responsibUities  of  the  Party  Pres- 
idency with  the  resolution  to  go  forward  so 
that  the  people  may  enjoy  the  glory  and  tl^ 
rewards,  while  I  solemnly  l>ear  the  necv^- 
sary  hardship  and  suffering  of  the  office. 

Yet  I  would  ask  you  to  remember  that  our 
colleague,  the  democratic  leader  Kim  Dae 
Jung,  who  should  be  here  in  this  place  to 
share  in  our  ovations,  is  still  confined  In  his 
home  and  unable  to  Join  us.  In  this  place 
today  Instead  of  merely  congratulating  our- 
selves on  the  founding  of  our  new  party,  we 
should  anticipate  our  further  suffering  and 
hardship  and  resolve  to  continue  our  strug- 
gle in  firmness  of  conviction. 

My  colleagues  and  fellow  members  of  this 
party!  When  we  consider  this  new  party  in 
the  light  of  the  long  view  of  history,  we  can 
say  that  our  party  has  been  brought  into 
being  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
once  and  for  all  to  the  kind  of  military  take- 
overs and  dictatorship  which  have  disman- 
tled our  democracy  and  threatened  our 
democratic  constitution,  stniggllng  instead 
for  democratic  rule,  social  Justice,  reconcili- 
ation among  our  citizens,  and  the  reunifica- 
tion of  the  Korean  people.  As  a  political 
party  establishing  true  democratic  rule  by 
the  people  and  reflecting  and  affirming  the 
authentic  tradition  of  our  people,  this  party 
can  become  the  matrix  for  the  realization  of 
a  great  democratic  society  by  aiming  toward 
a  healthy  political  life  and  the  formation  of 
a  clean  government. 

At  this  time,  however,  our  people  are  lan- 
guishing under  a  brutal  dictatorial  rule 
without  precedent  In  our  history.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  people  find  their  right  to 
life  threatened  by  a  regime  which  conspires 
using  endless  corruption  to  serve  certain 
special  Interests  rather  than  seeking  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  nation.  We  live  under  a 
police  state  where  some  120,000  police  are 
massively  deployed  to  restrict  and  suppress 
the  iMsic  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  people, 
yet  these  police  stood  idly  by  and  allowed 
gangster  violence  to  be  used  in  broad  day- 
light against  our  attempts  to  found  local 
clm)ter8  of  our  party.  We  stand  In  confron- 
tation with  a  dictatorial  military  regime 
which,  without  any  sense  of  shame,  con- 
science, or  the  slightest  fear  of  the  will  of 
the  people,  abruptly  betrayed  and  contra- 
dicted the  consensus  of  the  people  which  fa- 
vored democratic  revision  of  the  constitu- 
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Uon.  Our  Reunlflcmtlon  Democntlc  Party  la 
belnc  launched  at  a  difficult  time  when 
dear  aicna  of  an  Imminent  end  are  all 
around  ua.  That  la  why  our  party  standa  for 
the  enactment  of  a  revision  of  the  conatitu- 
tlon  providing  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
president,  the  ayatem  which  we  believe  will 
guarantee  the  realization  of  true  democratl- 
latlon. 

My  colleagues  and  fellow  members  of  this 
pwtyi  As  we  seek  to  carry  on  a  clearly  de- 
fined and  effective  struggle  for  democratiza- 
tion. I  intend  to  establish  as  the  present  pri- 
ority ot  this  party's  struggle  program  the 
bringing  about  of  dialogue  among  the  real 
political  leaders  of  the  nation.  We  know 
that  the  agencies  of  the  present  regime 
have  been  trying  to  avoid  dealing  with  the 
real  democratic  forces  of  the  nation  as  these 
were  revealed  authentically  by  the  people  in 
the  general  elections  of  February,  1985. 
They  have  manipulated  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation to  bring  about  collusion  and  Uliclt 
alHancwt  within  the  opposition  for  the  sake 
of  their  plots  to  perpetuate  their  own  politi- 
cal power.  The  regime  has  thus  tried  to 
anure  Its  perpetual  rule  by  using  the  per- 
sons it  can  placate  or  ensnare  to  stage 
fraudulent  dialogue.  It  has  been  in  order  to 
deal  resolutely  with  such  treacherous 
scheming  that  we  have  decided  to  establish 
our  new  party.  We  have  decided  also  to  take 
leave  of  those  persons  who  have  lost  control 
of  themselves  due  to  the  influence  of  evil 
machinations,  and  to  choose  the  way  of  a 
clearly  defined  and  strong  opposition  party. 
What  the  present  government  has  to  date 
been  calUng  "dialogue"  is  no  dialogue  at  all. 
and  has  been  nothing  but  a  fraud. 

As  soon  as  we  determined  to  found  the 
Reunification  Democratic  party  for  the  sake 
of  substantial  dialogue,  the  regime  quickly 
moved  to  renounce  and  refuse  dialogue  with 
us.  That  is  clear  evidence  that  they  fear  a 
true  dialogue  which  is  not  some  form  of 
fraud  or  manipulation.  At  this  time  those  of 
us  who  have  founded  a  clear-cut  and  sut>- 
stantlve  opposition  party  based  upon  the 
broad  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  nation  intend  to  speak 
out  confidently.  That  means  precisely  that 
we  advocate  dialogue  which  is  substantial, 
not  false,  dialogue  which  is  straightforward, 
not  fraudulent.  That  means  we  will  refuse 
dialogue  which  Intends  to  use  us  in  the  serv- 
ice of  any  scheme  to  prolong  dictatorial 
military  rule.  We  will,  however  fear  no  dia- 
logue whatever  which  alms  toward  Justice 
and  democratization.  We  will  more  than 
welcome  any  kind  of  dialogue  which  serves 
the  basic  rights  and  freedom  of  the  people 
of  the  nation,  and  respects  human  dignity 
and  the  right  of  life. 

My  colleague  and  fellow  members  of  this 
party.  At  the  very  moment  we  took  the  deci- 
sions to  found  this  party,  the  present 
regime  made  the  April  13th  pronouncement 
that  further  discussion  of  constitutional  re- 
vision would  be  postponed.  What.  Indeed, 
was  this  measure?  Following  a  year  of  all 
manner  of  attempto  to  discredit  the  direct 
presidential  election  system  as  destructive 
of  the  naUon,  while  claiming  that  only  the 
parliamentary  cabinet  system  could  resolve 
the  political  situation,  this  announcement 
revealed  the  Immense  self-contradictions  of 
the  regime  and  was  really  nothing  more 
than  the  perpetration  of  a  coup  d'etat 
against  the  consensus  of  the  people.  Intend- 
ed aa  a  return  to  the  present  antl-democrat- 
Ic  presidential  system.  This  announcement 
was.  as  Cardinal  Ktan  has  said,  "not  a  ded- 
slcm  made  In  great  suffering,"  but  shows 
rather,  "politics  has  now  distanced  Itself  far 
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from  democratization,  and  we  are  seeing  the 
beginning  of  a  time  of  despotism,  in  which 
we  do  not  know  when  we  may  see  the  end  of 
the  use  of  tear  gas  in  our  land,  and  we  do 
not  see  the  day  when  the  tears  will  stop 
flo^ving  not  only  from  our  eyes  but  from  the 
depths  of  our  hearts. 

What  is  meant  by  safeguarding  the  na- 
tional constitution?  What  they  really  mean 
is  staying  with  that  constitution  this  regime 
has  made  to  sxiit  its  own  desires,  beginning 
with  the  prolongation  of  the  tragedy  that 
began  in  Kwangju  in  1980  and  was  extended 
through  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  with 
the  term  of  the  presidency  extended  from 
yesterday's  five  years  to  today's  six  years 
and  then  to  tomorrow's  seven  years,  the 
constitution  which  merely  duplicates  the 
Yu«hin  system  so  as  to  guarantee  the  elec- 
tion of  certain  persons  to  the  presidency, 
the  constitution  hurriedly  thrown  together 
to  Insure  the  prolongation  of  a  dictatorial 
system.  There  is  no  simple  choice  given  here 
between  safeguarding  or  revising  the  consti- 
tution, for  this  is  merely  an  undemocratic 
machination  designed  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  a  dlctorial  military  system. 
There  is.  furthermore,  no  "peaceful  transfer 
of  power,"  either,  since  it  provides  for  those 
in  the  military  dictatorship  merely  to  shift 
the  power  among  themselves  by  prior  agree- 
ment and  thus  prolong  the  regime.  In  a  situ- 
ation where  the  members  of  the  military 
dictatorship  are  simply  prolonging  their 
owe  nile,  what  possible  meaning  can  titular 
gov>;mment  responsibility  carry?  In  the  face 
of  such  plots  and  manipulations,  the  out- 
ward form  is  not  the  problem.  The  real  issue 
is  the  dissolution  of  the  military  dictatorial 
structure  and  a  complete  change  to  a  truly 
democratic  government. 

In  our  society  today  the  Emergency  Meas- 
ures employed  by  the  Park  regime  in  the 
1970's  have  abruptly  reappeared  like  ghosts 
out  of  the  past.  The  power  of  the  govern- 
ment is  being  overtly  used  to  frighten  and 
threaten  the  people  following  the  pro- 
nouncement that  discussion  of  constitution- 
al revision  aimed  at  democratization  will  be 
suppressed.  E>e8pite  the  public  outrage 
caused  among  all  our  people  by  the  tragic 
torture  death  of  Pak  Jong-Choi  at  the 
hands  of  the  police,  there  has  been  no  self- 
examination  by  the  authorities  and  an  even 
greater  extension  of  abuses  of  human  rights 
and  repression.  More  than  two  thousand  po- 
litical prisoners  are  confined  in  prisons, 
hundreds  of  persons  wanted  for  political 
reasons  live  in  fear  of  arrest,  colleges  and 
universities  are  surrounded  by  the  police, 
while  the  Judiciary  and  the  press  have  been 
reduced  to  the  status  of  lackeys  before  gov- 
ernment power.  The  National  Assembly  is 
also  controlled  by  the  police  and  run  by 
their  plan,  so  that  the  status  of  those  As- 
semblymen who  function  as  a  genuine  oppo- 
sition is  reduced  to  being  nothing  more  than 
a  further  sign  of  government  repression. 
Now  in  the  mid- 1 980 's  we  find  ourselves 
once  again  in  a  long,  long  tunnel  of  dark- 
ness like  the  one  through  which  we  strug- 
gled In  search  of  freedom  during  the  Yushin 
days.  As  If  that  were  not  enough,  in  these 
dark.  desi>erate  surroundings  of  unbridled 
dictatorship  all  manner  of  corruption  and 
moral  decay  are  flourishing  like  poisonous 
mushrooms. 

The  Pomyang  [Pan  Ocean  Shipping  Com- 
pany] scandal,  which  has  recently  caused 
such  anger  and  discouragement  among  our 
people,  is  certainly  not  an  isolated  case  of 
major  corruption.  It  is  only  the  tip  of  an  Ice- 
bers  of  corruption  and  decay  permeating 
this  society,  mocking  our  people,  our  history 
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and  all  Justice.  We  can  certainly  discern 
why  no  reasons  have  been  offered  for  the 
failure  to  disclose  the  true  situation  of  a 
company  which,  with  debts  of  over  a  trillion 
won  was  still  granted  special  favors  by  the 
authorities.  The  dictatorial  power  is  throw- 
ing around  at  will  the  money  of  the  people 
and  the  resources  of  the  national  economy. 
How  can  we  placate  the  anger  and  sorrow  of 
our  workers,  who,  no  matter  how  diligently 
they  work,  cannot  earn  more  than  a  few 
thousand  toon  a  day?  How  can  our  people 
possibly  trust  a  government  like  this?  We 
and  our  party  are  the  ones  who  must  hold 
high  a  torch  to  bring  light  Into  the  shadows 
of  this  age  of  darkness. 

My  colleagues  and  fellow  members  of  this 
party!  We  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  all 
too  clearly  exactly  how  the  Yushin  regime, 
which  had  lost  all  sense  of  authentic  tradi- 
tion, came  to  its  end.  During  the  last  days 
the  Yushin  leadership  had  been  saying, 
"There  is  no  way  to  survive  except  through 
Yushin,"  but  as  soon  as  the  end  came,  this 
claim  was  heard  no  more.  We  have  learned 
through  our  own  vivid,  living  experience 
how  history  and  the  people  expose  the  f  rau- 
dulence  of  such  rootless  political  regimes 
and  bring  them  to  rejection  and  collapse.  In 
the  same  way,  the  recent  April  13th  pro- 
nouncement terminating  constitutional 
debate  is  also  evidence  of  the  rootlessness  In 
tradition  of  the  present  regime.  This  meas- 
ure will  only  Invite  the  rejection  and  resist- 
ance of  the  people,  and  wlU  serve  only  to 
help  prepare  a  tragic  end  for  this  regime  as 
well.  I  say  these  things  with  the  full  assur- 
ance that  they  are  right. 

My  colleagues  and  fellow  members  of  this 
party!  Citizens  of  this  land  whom  I  respect 
so  much!  I  would  like  to  make  clear  in  con- 
cert with  you  today  that  we  will  neither  rec- 
ognize nor  accept  the  so-called  April  13th 
measure.  I  stand  in  this  place  today  filled 
with  indignation  at  the  anti-democratic, 
anti-national  and  antl-hlatorical  conduct  of 
the  present  regime.  Yet  I  do  not  Intend  to 
speak  about  the  future  with  either  discour- 
agement or  pessimism:  much  less  do  I  wish 
to  speak  of  national  catastrophe,  or  about 
hatred  or  retribution. 

My  colleagues  and  I  wish  to  speak  today 
of  our  hopes  for  the  future,  and  we  affirm 
that  we  have  not  given  up  our  anticipation 
of  reconciliation  in  love.  77it»  is  because  I' 
believe  it  to  be  our  calling  to  put  a  stop  to 
our  nation's  and  our  people's  misfortunes, 
and  to  find  a  way  of  love  and  reconciliation 
which  will  include  even  those  in  power,  to 
the  end  that  we  may  build  a  future  with 
true  hope.  All  must  be  united  through  this 
reconciliation:  both  those  who  have  injured 
and  those  who  liave  suffered,  both  those  in 
power  and  our  citizens,  both  the  haves  and 
the  have-nots:  and  the  presuppositions  of 
this  reconciliation  must  be  Justice  and  con- 
science. 

The  attitude  of  the  present  government, 
however,  only  blocks  the  way  to  all  these 
forms  of  reconciliation,  while  accelerating 
the  growth  of  conflict,  hatred  and  mistrust. 
Accordingly.  In  order  to  prevent  further 
travel  down  a  road  which  can  only  lead  to  a 
tragic  end  the  grave,  1  sincerely  urge  the  ex- 
isting regime  to  give  up  at  once  its  designs 
upon  the  prolongation  of  dictatorship  and 
to  resolve  to  follow  the  way  of  true  democra- 
tization. 

First,  I  strongly  demand  that  President 
Chun  Doo  Hwan  withdraw  at  once  his  meas- 
ure of  April  13th  declaring  the  postpone- 
ment of  debate  on  constitutional  revision, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  he  open  the  way 
for  the  kind  of  substantial  dialogue  which 
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can  resolve  the  present  poUtical  crlaia.  Thia 
measure  Is  now  the  main  problem  inviting 
misfortune  not  only  for  the  regime  but  also 
for  the  whole  nation.  I  remain  convinced 
that  there  is  still  room  for  the  kind  of 
candid,  substantial  dialogue  aimed  at  de- 
mocratization which  could  resolve  the  exist- 
ing political  crisis  in  our  nation. 

If,  however,  the  regime  continues  to  en- 
force its  unilateral  political  program  using 
the  April  13th  measure  as  its  basis,  then  we 
must  make  clear  our  conviction  that  we  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  mount  a  broad  strug- 
gle of  resistance  against  the  present  govern- 
ment. President  Chun  has  said  that  he 
wants  to  be  remembered  as  the  first  presi- 
dent in  our  history  to  have  brought  about  a 
peaceful  transfer  of  power,  but  if  he  contin- 
ues in  the  present  course  he  will  Instead  be 
recorded  shamefully  in  political  history  as 
the  only  president  to  have  betrayed  the 
hopes  of  the  Korean  people  first  through 
the  May  17th  coup  d'eUt  and  then  through 
the  so-called  April  13th  measure.  To  the 
extent  that  the  present  regime,  which  has 
no  right  to  exist  and  came  to  power  through 
committing  errors  recorded  in  our  national 
history,  and  which  has,  in  the  name  of  gov- 
erning brought  destruction  and  suppression 
to  every  area  and  function  in  our  society, 
now  stands  on  its  last  legs,  bringing  upon 
itself  the  rejection  of  history  and  the 
people,  the  struggle  of  our  party  and  the 
people  of  our  nation  resisting  this  regime 
will  be  both  warranted  and  necessary. 

We  also  make  clear  our  intention  to  refuse 
to  participate  In  a  presidential  election  con- 
ducted by  a  few  electors  gathered  in  a  gym- 
nasium. Furthermore,  we  intend  to  under- 
take a  nationwide  non-violent  campaign  of 
refusal  to  participate  in  the  election.  Al- 
ready at  the  Myongdong  Cathedral,  In 
Kwangju.  at  the  Christian  Building  and  at 
the  universities  priests,  ministers  and  pro- 
fessors, those  who  can  speak  for  the  con- 
sdence  and  the  Intellect  of  this  nation,  have 
thrown  their  lives  into  a  struggle  begun  to 
demand  the  complete  cancellation  of  the 
April  13th  measure. 

It  is  assumed  that  for  the  people  to  be 
able  to  participate  in  politics  and  exercise 
their  right  to  choose  their  government, 
there  should  be  an  election  system  which 
fairly  and  eqiially  reflects  the  will  of  the 
people.  But  the  present  system  for  presiden- 
tial elections  in  our  nation,  instead  of  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  choice  of  our  people,  de- 
stroys that  right.  Hence  the  people  are 
denied  the  abUity  to  express  their  right  to 
choose  their  government,  and  instead  are 
reduced  to  going  through  meaningless  mo- 
tions. We  believe  that  under  the  present 
kind  of  constitution  presidential  elections 
cannot  be  recognized  as  elections  at  all.  It  is 
for  the  same  reasons  we  do  not  recognize 
elections  In  North  Korea  as  true  elections 
either. 

We  hereby  declare  that  we  wlU  refuae  to 
accept  any  political  program  using  worth- 
less methods  and  excuses  Intended  to  ra- 
tionaUze  this  kind  of  election  procedure.  I 
wish  to  proclaim  in  this  place  that  our  citi- 
zens' refusal  to  participate  in  this  kind  of 
deceitful  political  program  would  be  alto- 
gether appropriate  and  within  their  rights. 

Second,  we  strongly  demand  the  complete 
restoration  of  full  rights  to  all  those  persons 
who  have  lost  their  civil  rights  unjustly  and 
are  now  suffering  hardship  because  of  their 
call  for  the  end  of  dictatorship  and  the  real- 
ization of  democracy.  The  nearly  2,000  pris- 
oners of  conscience,  young  atudents,  work- 
ers. Intellectuala.  reUgloua  leadera  and  poli- 
ticians should  be  released  at  once,  while  our 
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colleague  and  Co-chairman  Kim  Dae  Jung 
and  other  democratic  leaders  should  have 
their  full  civil  rights  restored  at  once.  We 
also  demand  the  immediate  lifting  of  the  Il- 
legal house  arrest  of  Kim  Dae  Jung.  All  in- 
vestigative orders  issued  against  persons  for 
political  reasons  should  be  rescinded  at 
once. 

Third,  we  strongly  demand  an  immediate 
end  to  a  "politics  of  torture  and  violence." 
The  homicide  by  torture  of  Pak  Jong-Choi 
and  the  brutal  sexual  torture  of  the  woman 
college  student,  Ms.  Kwon,  which  has 
become  such  a  serious  Issue  both  reveal  how 
basic  humanity  U  being  destroyed  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  vicious  nature  of  this  politics  of 
violence  which  uses  the  unlimited  force  of 
the  police,  government  power,  and  even  em- 
ploys gangs  of  thugs  Is  destroying  the  very 
foundations  of  our  society.  We  must  realize 
that  the  basic  miscalculation  which  thinks 
any  sort  of  torture  or  violence  can  be  used 
with  impunity  to  persecute  the  people  only 
leads  the  nation  toward  destruction  and  the 
perpetrators  to  their  self-destruction. 

Fourth,  we  demand  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  a  "politics  of  information  manipula- 
tion" which  deceives  the  people  and  de- 
stroys the  principle  of  democratic  politics. 
What  the  present  regime  is  doing  is  not  poli- 
tics at  all,  but  rather  the  carrying  out  of 
warfare  and  battle  strategy  against  the 
people  and  the  opposition  parties.  Although 
the  people  can  perhaps  be  deceived  for  a 
limited  time,  they  cannot  be  fooled  forever: 
and  although  the  people  can  perhaps  be 
suppressed  for  a  while,  they  cannot  be  held 
down  forever. 

Fifth,  we  demand  an  end  to  the  repression 
and  threatening  of  Journalists  and  press  or- 
ganizations and  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  In  general  freedom  of  the  press  is 
that  most  basic,  indispensable  freedom  for 
free  nations  and  free  people  which  makes 
all  other  freedoms  possible.  The  present 
regime  continues  to  destroy  press  freedom 
through  shameless  manipulations,  in  this 
way  seeking  to  deceive  the  public.  Because 
of  this  we  have  fallen  Into  a  moral  crisis  as 
the  mood  of  distrust  penetrates  society,  de- 
stroying our  value  system.  The  very  roots  of 
society  itself  are  threatened  if  such  a  trend 
is  sdlowed  to  continue. 

I  believe  that  if  the  government  were  to 
respond  positively  to  these  demands,  the 
way  would  be  open  to  us  for  dialogue,  and 
we  would  all  be  set  free  from  the  fear  of  po- 
Utical retaliation.  I  am  willing  to  foUow 
boldly  any  course,  be  it  dialogue  or  struggle, 
if  it  is  for  democratization  and  if  it  means 
taking  the  side  of  the  people.  I  shaU  never 
give  up  my  hope  and  belief  In  the  possibility 
of  overcoming  the  crisis  which  now  faces 
our  nation  and  our  people. 

My  colleagues  and  fellow  members  of  this 
party!  All  of  you  citizens  who  stand  for  de- 
mocracy! We  have  cried  out  in  behalf  of  de- 
mocratization before  this  regime  until  our 
throats  are  hoarse.  The  sound  of  our  voices 
in  behalf  of  democratization  echoes  the 
frusi-jation  of  our  people  and  fills  to  over- 
flowing with  its  sound  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  the  nation.  If  the  '88  Olympics  are  to 
become  a  festival  for  our  people,  for  our  citi- 
zens, and  for  the  people  of  the  world,  then 
democratization  and  reconciliation  among 
our  people  must  first  take  place.  If  the 
Olympics  are  to  be  a  self-advertisement  for 
the  government,  and  if  the  people  are  to  be 
foroKl  by  the  use  of  government  force  to 
participate,  then  our  Olympics  will  be  no 
mors  than  a  reenactment  of  the  Berlin 
Olympics  of  1936  under  the  Nazis. 

It  Is  evident  that  we  all  yearn  for  democ- 
ratization. But  we  do  not  want  a  "democratl- 
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zatlon"  handed  down  to  the  people  by  a  die- 
tatorlal  regime  in  a  patronizing  spirit  of  su- 
periority. Of  course  we  want  amnesty  and 
restoration  of  rights  for  political  prisoners 
and  prisoners  of  conscience.  But  we  do  not 
want  political  prisoners  used  like  hostages 
or  prisoners  of  war  in  the  service  of  a  politi- 
cal strategy.  Democratization  must  be  the 
precondition  of  all  else,  and  must  be  a  fresh 
begliming  that  comes  about  through  the 
people's  reconciliation  and  rejoicing.  There 
are  no  conditions  for  democratization,  and 
the  cessation  of  torture  and  restoration  of 
human  dignity  are  not  objects  for  bargain- 
ing in  this  process.  If  truth  and  reality  could 
be  reported  in  the  press  for  only  one  day  in 
this  land,  military  dictatorship  would  be 
unable  to  survive  that  day.  E>ven  a  govern- 
ment which  could  not  survive  under  free- 
dom of  the  press  would  be  a  far  better  gov- 
ernment than  one  which  maintains  itself  by 
means  of  suppressing  press  freedom.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  and  pray  that  the  present  gov- 
ernment authorities  and  the  Democratic 
Justice  Party  will  return  to  a  modicum  of 
humanity  and  political  good  sense  and  agree 
to  the  establishment  of  democracy  and  of  a 
traditionally  authentic  and  humane  govern- 
ment. 

My  colleagues  and  fellow  members  of  this 
party!  We  must  never  give  up  seeking  the 
establishment  of  true  democracy  through 
dialogue  and  democratic  constitutional  revi- 
sion. But  when  the  way  for  us  to  pursue  de- 
mocratization becomes  closed,  ve  must  seek 
out  the  people's  will  and  folldw  it.  It  has 
been  our  deepest  wish  to  hear  tod  respond 
to  the  solution  proposed  by  ttie  people, 
which  seeks  an  election  system  mat  offers 
true  choice.  If  the  regulations  of  the  regime 
are  so  restrictive  as  to  be  illegitimate,  then 
we  cannot  allow  our  struggle  to  take  place 
within  the  confines  of  the  area  the  govern- 
ment defines.  It  may  become  necessary  to 
initiate  a  nationwide  struggle  working  in 
close  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  most  valuable  lesson  for  a  regime 
which  despises  the  people  and  sees  them 
only  as  objects  of  domination  would  be  for 
it  to  learn  how  fearful  and  terrible  the 
people  can  be.  But  whatever  form  of  strug- 
gle may  be  chosen,  the  struggle  we  conduct 
will  be  a  peaceful,  nonviolent  struggle.  We 
must  follow  in  the  tradition  of  our  nation's 
people,  receiving  the  blows  when  strudL, 
lying  down  when  trodden,  enduring  like  the 
grass  to  rise  again. 

My  colleagues  and  fellow  members  of  thia 
party!  I  promise  all  of  you  that,  together 
with  Co-chairman  Kim  Dae  Jung,  I  will 
work  together  with  you  until  the  day  of  de- 
mocratization, and  then  beyond.  I  rejoice 
with  you  today  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  all 
manner  of  persecution,  we  have  planted  in 
our  soil  the  flag  of  our  Reunification  Demo- 
cratic Party,  a  deeply  moving  sign  of  our  de- 
termination and  your  efforts.  Now  in  the 
broad  sweep  of  world  history  and  our  na- 
tional history  we  seek  to  devote  ourselves  to 
finding  and  fulfilling  our  role  and  calling 
within  the  onward  sweep  of  democratiza- 
tion. 

We  will  unite  in  solidarity  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  gaining  in  strength  even  in  the  face 
of  the  dictatorial  regime's  evil  designs  and 
violent  oppression,  and  rise  to  become  this 
people's,  this  nation's  vanguard.  We  will 
take  the  lead  in  enduring  the  suffering  re- 
quired, and  will  ourselves  be  used  as  Instru- 
ments for  reconcUiation  and  for  the  uniting 
and  reunification  of  our  nation.  We  resolve 
here  today  that  we  will  become  such  Instru- 
ments and  act  as  light  and  salt  among  our 
people.  And  even  while  we  are  clear-cut  and 
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■tronc,  we  will  also  never  lose  the  heart  of 
forglveneas  and  reconcilUtion.  knowing  that 
we  must  always  be  humble  and  steadfast, 
and  must  flsht  as  those  who  remain  reso- 
lute and  uncorrupted.  This  founding  meet- 
ing today  Is  a  sacred  place  where  we  affirm 
this  attitude  and  stance  together  with  the 
democratic  dtisens  of  this  land.  I  hope  that 
we  wOl  each  be  honorable,  that  we  will  to- 
gether be  noble,  and  that  our  party  will  re- 
dound to  the  nation's  glory.  The  Ood  of 
righteousness  will  not  abandon  us,  but  will 
protect  us.  In  the  end  we  will  gain  the  victo- 
ry. Thank  you. 


CONPIDENTIAIJTY  FOR 
RECORDS  OF  AIDS  PATIENTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  n 

or  ii>8a«tHuaanB 
nr  THS  Housx  or  bxpscsshtattvxs 

Wednesday,  June  24, 1987 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing two  bills  to  ensure  confidentiality  o( 
AIDS  test  results  in  VA  hospitals  and  in  feder- 
aVy  funded  medical  centers.  More  than  20,000 
Amertcans  have  dnd  of  AIDS,  and  another 
36.000  cases  of  AIDS  have  been  reported  to 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control.  An  additional 
1 .5  miNon  Amencans  are  thought  to  be  infect- 
ed with  the  virus.  If  the  disease  continues  to 
spread  at  Its  current  rate,  270.000  cases  of 
AIDS  may  be  diagnosed  by  1991 . 

Atong  with  public  educatton  and  research, 
testing  has  been  proposed  as  a  means  to 
combat  tfw  disease  arxj  to  curb  Its  spread. 
There  is  a  wide  rar^ge  of  opinion  on  what  kind 
ol  testing.  If  any,  shouki  be  implemented.  I 
wouM  like  to  make  dear  that  I  favor  roulirw, 
voluntary  testing,  and  voluntary  testing  only.  It 
seems  dear  to  me  that  a  mandatory  testing 
polKy  is  risky  because  of  the  danger  that  It 
wouM  drive  people  wtK>  need  to  be  tested 
"underground."  But  wtutever  kind  of  testing  is 
dscUed  upon,  it  is  absokjtely  essential  that 
the  results  of  AIDS  tests  remain  strictly  confi- 
dential. If  people  fear  that  test  results  will  be 
dtodosed  without  their  consent  they  will  not 
take  an  AIDS  test  even  if  they  an  members 
of  high-risk  groups  or  show  symptoms  of  the 


These  biHs  proMbit  dndosure  to  anyone  of 
test  results  and  partkapetkxi  in  treatment  pro- 
grams unless  explkat  consent  is  given  by  the 
patient  The  legislation  affects  both  VA  hospi- 
tals and  federally  funded  medk^l  facilities.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  confidentiai- 
ity  for  the  records  of  AIDS  patents. 


BXnX^ET  PROCESS  NEEDS  A 
PIGHTINQ  CHANCE 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

arctLoonaA 

m  TBI  HOUSX  or  RBPUSBITATmS 

Wednesday.  June  24. 1987., 
Mr.  DREIER  of  CaMbmia.  Mr.  Spe^,  It  is 
no  secrat  that  the  wheels  have  fallen  off  our 
budget  process.  As  the  House  begins  conskl- 
eraiion  of  the  13  regular  appropriations  b«s, 
we  ahouM  remember  how  the  process  turned 
<M  taMt  year  WHh  one  massive  $563  biHon 
continuing  reaoluttoa 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  CR  has 
become  the  most  abused  of  all  budgeting 
mechanisms,  the  kxiphoie  through  «vhich  we 
chuck  the  wtwle  process.  It  is  no  worxler  tt>e 
deficit  is  where  it  is  wtien  Congress  funds  the 
entire  Government  on  a  single  vote. 

Before  we  tir^er  with  the  budget  rules  any 
furtt>er,  let's  dose  the  CR  loophole.  Today, 
atong  with  my  colleagues  Tim  Penny,  Don 
Pease,  and  John  Porter,  I  am  Introdudng 
legislation  to  return  tfie  CR  to  Its  historical  role 
as  a  temporary,  emergerK:y  measure.  Our  t>ill 
woukJ  limit  CR's  to  90  days  arxi  limit  funding 
levels  to  the  k>wer  of  House  or  Senate-passed 
funding,  to  encourage  er^actment  of  perma- 
nent legislatkxi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  monster  CR's  deraH  the 
budget  process,  help  increase  the  deficit  arKl 
limit  indr/idual  Members'  partidpation.  Our  bi- 
partisan bill  will  help  give  the  txidget  process 
a  fighting  chance,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues' 
support 


THOUGHTS  ON  U.S.  POLICY  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  JOSEPH  L  BRENNAN 

OPMAim 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRBSEHTATrVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1987 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  timely  and 
thought-provoking  sermon  giving  by  the  Rev- 
erend Peter  T,  Rk:hardson  minister  of  First 
Parish  Unitarian  Church,  in  Kennebunk,  ME. 
Reverend  Richardson,  a  constituent  of  mine, 
offered  his  ttxxjghts  on  United  States  polkry  In 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Contained  In  ttie  sermon  are 
many  important  issues  whKh  reflect  tt>e  seri- 
ousness of  United  States  involvement  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  Kr>owir>g  of  the  strortg  ir»- 
terest  in  this  matter,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  Reverend  Richardson's  sermon  of  May 
31,  1987. 

SBOtnj)  Wk  "Dspknd"  The  Pbuiah  Oult? 
(By  Rev.  Peter  T.  Richardson) 

About  seven  years  ago  I  took  a  picture  of 
five  frigates  tied  up  at  the  Bath  Iron  Works, 
all  looking  very  military  with  their  grey 
paint  and  large  stenciled  numlwrs  on  their 

l>OW8. 

last  week  a  frigate  of  the  same  class  was 
l>omt>ed  by  a  French  missile  launched  from 
an  Iraqi  plane  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Thirty- 
seven  American  sailors  were  killed.  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  who  is  perhaps  our  most 
skilled  President  in  the  ceremonies  of  death, 
called  the  37  sailors,  "heroes".  I'm  not  quite 
sure  why.  They  were  all  sound  asleep  when 
the  mlssUe  struck,  a  tragic  but  not  an 
"heroic"  end. 

Of  course  when  a  situation  draws  blood  it 
la  difficult  for  the  Congress  to  put  their  col- 
lective foot  down  and  say  no  to  proposed 
milit&ry  solutions  to  political  Issues.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  are  afraid  of  their 
own  Etuulows  and  certainly  don't  want  to  l)e 
accused  of  allowing  37  "heroes"  to  die  in 
vain. 

Our  President  told  the  families  of  the 
dead  "heroes",  "These  men  made  them- 
selves Immortal  by  dying  for  something  im- 
mortal."  Later  In  a  brief  talk  this  past 
Friday  he  made  clear  his  goals  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  of  what  these  "immortal  some- 
things" may  be: 
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1.  The  free  movement  of  petroletui. 

2.  To  prevent  Iraq  from  losing  its  war  with 
Iran. 

3.  To  block  any  expansion  of  Soviet  inter- 
est In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

He  stressed  that  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  vital 
Interest  fur  Oiu  country  and  for  the  entire 
western  world.  Never  again  would  we  suffer 
what  he  caUed  the  "international  humilia- 
tion", referring  to  the  gas  lines  of  1073.  He 
wanted  to  help  out  "friendly  Arab  States" 
and  Insure  freedom  of  navigation  against 
Iranian  dictates  or  possible  Soviet  control. 
Several  days  before  he  had  called  the  coun- 
try, Iran,  "a  barl>arian  nation."  and  of 
course  Khomeini  had  replied  that  the 
United  States  is  "the  most  barbaric  in  the 
world." 

We  should  look  at  these  three  reasons 
more  closely  first,  the  free  movement  of  pe- 
troleum. The  oil  lines  In  this  country  were 
created  as  a  result  of  our  support  of  Israel 
during  the  1073  Arab-Israeli  war.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  with  free  navigation  and 
nothing  to  do  with  Iran  which  Is  not  an 
Arab  nation.  Currently  we  receive  al>out  8% 
of  our  oil  supply  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
which  makes  it  a  rather  low  priority  for  us. 
Europe  receives  about  25%  of  its  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Japan,  over  50%  of  Its 
oil.  so  we  should  pay  attention  to  the  almost 
total  lack  of  interest  currently  coming  from 
lx>th  Europe  and  Japan.  Apparently  they 
are  not  worried  about  the  free  movement  of 
Petroleum. 

Secondly,  our  President  does  not  want 
Iraq  to  lose  its  war  with  Iran.  Iraq  started 
the  war  In  1080  by  invading  Iran.  It  was  a 
rather  dumb  thing  to  do.  Iraq  has  15  million 
people  in  its  population  compared  to  Iran's 
45  million.  Iraq  had  French  and  Soviet 
weapons  and  Iran  has  American  and  Soviet 
weapons.  Iraq  in  attacking  a  Shiite  country 
lost  the  support  of  Syria  also  which  shut  off 
its  oil  pipeline  to  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
meaning  that  the  free  movement  of  petrole- 
um has  l>een  impeded  for  some  time.  By  in- 
vading Iran  the  Shiite  minority  within  Iraq 
immediately  t>ecame  deadly  enemies  within. 
Iran,  of  course,  has  taken  a  rigid  moral 
stand  as  you  would  expect  a  fundamentalist 
government  to  do.  They  have  demanded  as 
a  condition  of  peace  that  the  military  dicta- 
torship of  Iraq  resign  and  that  Iraq  pay  rep- 
arations for  the  damage  they  have  done  in 
Iran.  Meanwhile  the  Arab  monarchies  along 
the  western  banks  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Kuwait.  Bahrain.  Oman,  the  United  Arab 
Elmirates.  and  Saudi  Arabia,  who  among 
them  have  60%  of  the  world's  proven  oil  re- 
serves, are  more  afraid  of  Iran  than  Iraq 
and  have  therefore  sent  Iraq  money  to  buy 
weapons  and  keep  Its  side  of  the  war  going. 
In  1084  Iraq  began  bombing  shipping  going 
to  and  from  Iran  and  shortly  thereafter 
Iran  t>egan  doing  the  same  to  them.  It  was 
of  course  an  Iraqi  plane  which  shot  missiles 
at  the  U.S.S.  Stark.  Perhaps  it  would  tte  too 
l>ad  if  Iran  won  over  Iraq.  I  concur,  but  is  is 
Interesting  to  wonder  what  Iran  would  do 
with  a  victory.  Occupy  Baghdad?  Annex  the 
entire  country?  Convert  the  Sunni  majority 
to  the  Shl'ite  religion?  Iraq  could  keep  Iran 
occupied  for  years,  perhaps  generations. 

Meanwhile.  Reagan's  third  reason  for 
stepping  up  our  presence  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  to  block  any  expansion  of  Soviet  in- 
terest in  the  Persian  Gulf.  When  the  Kmir 
of  Kuwait  heard  that  the  Israelis  had  invei- 
gled us  into  selling  arms  to  Iran  he  l>ecame 
highly  fearful  that  we  were  unreliable  and 
that  he  had  better  hedge  his  bets.  Israel  of 
course  has  a  vested  interest  in  keeping  the 
Aralx  occupied  with  Iran.  Our  president 
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aeema  to  have  a  high  regard  for  the  diplo- 
matic style  of  the  Israelis  which  places  mili- 
tary solutions  alxjve  all  other  alternatives, 
and  followed  their  lead  in  this  trade  weap- 
ons for  hostages,  helping  Israel  in  the  proc- 
ess, and  then  send  the  cash  to  the  so-called 
"Freedom  Fighters"  who  are  terrorizing  the 
peasants  of  Nicaragua.  The  Emir  of  Kuwait 
dedded  he  needed  the  Soviets  to  help  him 
get  his  ships  safely  in  and  out  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  action  immediately  got  the  atten- 
tion of  Reagan,  which  is  probably  why  the 
Emir  did  it.  The  Soviets  in  charge  of  insur- 
ing the  free  movement  of  petroleum  to  the 
west  was  more  of  a  paradox  than  the 
Reagan  administration  could  allow.  We  had 
a  counter  offer.  We  too  would  help.  Recom- 
mlssion  Kuwaiti  ships  with  American  flags 
and  we  will  guarantee  safe  passage  with  our 
Navy. 

So  far  no  one  over  here  had  noticed  these 
developments  untU  the  U.S.S.  Stark  was  hit. 
It  is  a  perfect  media  story.  Flames  and 
smoke  from  an  American  ship.  Press  Con- 
ferences with  the  ship's  captain.  Tough  talk 
by  Weinberger.  Eml>arrassed  Navy  people 
who  had  no  clear  policies  for  defense  of 
ships.  Thirty-seven  coffins  transported 
home  draped  with  American  flags.  Grieving 
families.  F»resldentlal  speeches.  It  was  such 
a  perfect  media  story  that  we  forgot  that 
the  Iran-Contra  hearings  are  still  grinding 
on  with  their  disturbing  revelations  for  our 
Constitutional  crisis. 

What  should  we  do  about  the  Persian 
Gulf? 

During  the  past  week  or  two,  since  the 
Stark  was  hit,  I  have  not  heard  one  person 
mention  the  United  Nations.  No  one  in  the 
administration,  not  Reagan,  Weinberger  or 
Shultz,  no  one  in  Congress,  no  one  in  the 
Three  Television  Networks,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  said  anything  about  the  159  nation  or- 
ganization, the  United  Nation.  (One  candi- 
date, I  understand,  this  morning.  Gov.  Du- 
kakis, is  the  first  to  mention  bringing  the 
Issue  to  the  U.N.)  Is  there  nothing  in  all  the 
talk  over  the  free  navigation  of  internation- 
al waters,  or  the  war  l)etween  Iraq  and  Iran 
that  might  l)e  of  concern  to  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

A  second  Issue  It  seems  to  me  is  whether 
or  not  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  any  common  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  apparently  hasn't  occiured 
to  either  the  Administration  or  Ck>ngress 
that  perhaps  we  have  something  we  could 
cooperate  with  the  Russians  on,  share  the 
expense,  share  the  onus  of  being  in  the 
crossfire,  and  even  having  a  potential 
shared  role  for  setting  up  a  cease  fire  l)e- 
tween  Iran  and  Iraq. 

A  third  issue  seems  to  revolve  around  the 
use  of  having  our  huge  expanded  500  ship 
Navy.  It's  a  wondrous  powerful  machine  if 
you  can  avoid  using  it.  Apparently  our  air- 
craft carrier  task  forces  are  great  out  on  the 
open  ocean  but  you  would  not  want  to  sail 
them  Into  the  Persian  Gulf  Itself.  The  Navy 
could  station  two  carriers  Just  outside  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  but  would  need  landing 
rights  in  one  of  the  Arab  States.  So  far  the 
Emir  of  Kuwait,  the  Amir  of  Bahrain,  the 
Sultan  of  Oman.  The  King  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  six  Sheiks  of  the  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates have  not  seen  fit  to  make  this  offer. 
Meanwhile  the  Navy  has  let  it  l>e  known 
that  to  keep  two  carriers  on  site  we  will 
really  l>e  tying  six  carrier  task  forces,  so 
that  crews  can  be  relieved  periodically.  Each 
task  force  is  an  Investment  of  15  billion  dol- 
lars and  costs  over  600  million  a  year  to  op- 
erate. If  we  want  to  show  the  flag,  in  wtiat- 
ever  degree  of  risk  and  strength,  it  will 
carry  a  price  tag. 
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Some  have  sxiggested  that  we  are  daring 
the  Iranians  to  "make  our  day"  so  that  we 
can  take  vengeance  upon  them  for  what 
they  did  to  our  Emt>assy  persoimel  seven 
years  ago.  While  I  doubt  this,  there  is  a 
anti-Iran  prejudice  that  is  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  television  images  of  the  Islam- 
ic Revolution,  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Shl'ite  Moslems  marching  in  Tehran,  burn- 
ing American  flags,  condemning  us  as  an 
evil  empire.  This  is  why  I  read  the  passage 
from  Muhammed  Asad's  Ixmk,  "The  Road 
to  Mecca." 

(If  we  want  to  start  a  war,  the  likelihood 
of  which  Is  greatly  increased  if  we  sail  more 
targets  into  the  Persian  GuU,  even  a  casual 
glance  at  a  map  would  show  our  "geo-strate- 
gians"  that  it  would  l>e  al>out  as  far  from 
the  United  States  as  a  war  could  be.  A  logis- 
tic nightmare,  it  would  be  expensive.  It 
would  l>e  even  more  expensive  if  we  do  not 
use  South  Africa  as  a  staging  and  supply 
l>ase.  for  moral  reasons.  A  war,  of  course, 
would  be  a  handy  way  of  suspending  the 
President's  embarrassment  with  the  Con- 
tras,  alias  "Freedom  Fighters,"  but  to  tempt 
fate  In  the  Middle  East  Is  grotesquely 
unwise.) 

President  Reagan  called  the  Iranians 
""barbarians."  Barbarian  means  uncivilized 
crude,  unrefined,  a  new  vigorous  but  not  yet 
cultured  people.  There  are  some  things  1  do 
not  like  atwut  Iran,  they  have  capital  pun- 
ishment, they  persecute  the  Baha'ls,  their 
sodal  attitudes  seem  medieval,  but  I  would 
not  characterize  them  as  barbarians.  Are  we 
barlMuians  because  we  indlscrlmliuitely 
dropped  herbicides  and  napalm  in  Vietnam 
or  support  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua  who 
torture  and  terrorize  the  common  people 
out  in  the  lonely  fields  and  roads  of  the 
countryside?  The  Iranians  have  7,000  years 
of  contlnous  culture,  the  exquisite  architec- 
ture of  the  mosques  of  Isfahan,  the  minia- 
ture paintings,  the  carpets  which  adorn 
living  rooms  around  the  world,  the  poetry  of 
the  Persian  mystics,  the  dances  of  the  Sufis, 
the  invention  of  monotheism  In  the  time  of 
Zoroaster.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  neither  accu- 
rate nor  intelligent  to  label  the  Iranians  as 
bart>arians. 

What  we  in  fact  see  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
nationalism,  that  reality  we  did  not  under- 
stand in  Vietnam,  which  we  are  not  noticing 
in  Nicaragua,  and  which  is  a  very  powerful 
force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  The  Sovi- 
ets do  not  understand  It  in  Afghanistan,  the 
Israelis  do  not  acknowledge  it  in  the  Pales- 
tinians, the  Iranians,  Iraquis  and  Turks,  all 
three,  do  not  allow  it  among  the  Kurds,  but 
it  is  a  powerful  almost  irresistible  force.  If 
we  put  a  fleet  into  the  Persian  Gulf  with 
hair  triggers  on  their  thousands  of  guns,  we 
are  likely  to  create  vigorous  enemies  among 
the  Iranians,  the  Iraquis,  and  the  Arabs  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

Harrison  Salisbury,  in  the  last  issue  of 
"The  World."  laments  the  power  of  Nation- 
alism but  also  shows  one  source  of  its  inspi- 
ration. Apparently  when  Ho  C^hi  Minh  was 
ready  to  write  a  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence for  Vietnam  from  French  Colonial 
rule,  he  asked  to  borrow  a  copy  of  Jeffer- 
son's Declaration  of  Independence  from  an 
American  mUitary  attache.  The  soldier 
didn't  have  one  but  recalled  some  of  the 
ideas.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  copies 
of  our  great  Inspiring  documents  In  handy 
places. 

Some  of  us  identify  ourselves  as  interna- 
tionalists, citizens  of  the  world.  Prom  this 
perspective  the  freedom  to  navigate.  Indeed 
the  freedom  to  travel  anywhere  on  the 
globe.  Is  an  essential  goaL  It  is  a  birthright 
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of  l>eing  l>om  on  this  planet.  But  we  must 
distinguish  means  and  ends.  The  value  of 
access  everywhere  does  not  excuse  ttelUger- 
ence.  disparaging  attitudes  of  disrespect  for 
peoples  who  are  different  from  ourselves, 
and  generally  a  blindness  to  the  grievanes 
and  aspirations  of  peoples. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  absence  in  our 
government  of  any  plan,  any  overall  global 
strategy  or  even  a  checklist  of  Iwslc  values 
for  a  t)etter  world.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
opportunism  and  Intrigue  linked  to  narrow 
economic  interests  and  prerogatives.  But 
these  are  not  leadership  and  vision  worthy 
of  even  our  own  ideals  as  a  people.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  reacting  to  other  people's 
games  and  to  blind  prejudice  and  narrow 
idealogy,  symptomatic  of  a  lack  of  a  moti- 
vating philosophy  of  foreign  policy.  It  is  as 
if  we  were  on  automatic  pilot  without  a  des- 
tination. 

Before  we  get  ourselves  into  a  big  mess  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  I  think  it  behooves  us  to 
do  some  careful  thinking.  Is  this  a  world 
issue  or  an  issue  we  should  pursue  alone?  Is 
this  a  power  issue,  where  we  prove  ourselves 
to  lie  very  powerful,  and  therefore  to  l>e 
feared  and  ol)eyed.  or  are  there  other  values 
we  seek  to  sponsor  to  make  the  world  a 
t>etter  place  in  which  to  live?  Who  will  pay 
for  the  course  of  action  we  decide  upon,  the      > 
world  community,  the  people  who  might    / 
benefit  from  our  actions  or  the  people  of    i 
the  United  States?  There  are  issues  of  pov-    ) 
erty,  the  quality  of  education,  economic  dis-  / 
location,   crime,   coaununity   planning,   the 
ecology  here  and  around  the  gIot>e,  that 
need  attention.  Military  spending  can  actu- 
ally m&ke  us  a  weaker  nation  if  we  drain  re- 
sources from  sustaining  life  and  apply  those 
resources  towards  threatening  death. 

A  great  work  of  poetry,  and  not  at  all  bar- 
l>arian,  was  "The  Rubalyat"  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  One  of  the  quatrains  warns  us 
that  once  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  course 
of  action,  what  we  do  becomes  a  permanent 
record.  We  cannot  regret  it  later  and  ex- 
pimge  the  record.  It  behooves  us  to  think 
first  before  we  act: 

The  moving  finger  writes;  and,  having  writ. 
Moves  on:  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit  t 

Shall  lure  It  l>ack  to  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it. 


RESULTS  OP  THE  ANNUAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACRxrsrrrs 

ra  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRXSEHTATTVBS 

Thursday,  June  25. 1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived the  results  of  the  annual  questnnnaire 
that  is  mailed  to  the  people  of  the  First  District 
of  Massachusetts,  and  thought  my  colleages 
might  want  to  review  the  information  returned 
to  my  office. 

■  Nearly  10,000  people  responded  to  the 
questionnaire,  providing  the  results  ttut  are 
listed  betow.  As  you  can  see.  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  First  District  believe  tt>e  way 
to  reduce  ttie  national  defkat  is  through  de- 
creased military  spending  and  not  reduced 
Government  and  social  services.  An  over- 
whelmir>g  majority  of  those  responding  to  the 
questionnaire,  86.9  percent,  also  sakj  tf>ey 
support  a  mutual,  simultaneous  and  verifiable 
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moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nudear  war- 
heads. 

Regarding  other  matters,  89.8  parcenl  of 
the  raaporxlants  said  they  support  catastroph- 
ic health  irtsurance  to  provide  coverage  of  ex- 
tensive medtoai  costs,  and  88.2  percent  said 
they  supported  coverage  that  induded  provi- 
sions for  long-term  expenses  such  as  home 
health  and  nursing  care. 

The  resufts  of  such  anrHiai  questionnaires,  I 
beiieve.  provide  us  in  Cor^ess  with  an  invalu- 
able opportunity  to  review  the  opinions  and 
coricems  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Considering  the  tight  budget  constraints  we 
are  now  operating  under,  such  a  review  has 
become  tt^t  much  more  important  It  is  wnth 
great  pleasure  that  I  share  the  results  of  my 
questionnaire  with  my  colleagues. 

1987  constituent  tjuettionnaire  re$vlta 

1.  If  all  federal  procrams  and  serr- 
loes  were  continued  at  the  same 
rate  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
nation's  deficit  would  amount  to 
$169  bmion.  The  deficit  reduc- 
tkm  tarset  set  by  Ormmm- 
Rudman  targets  for  fiscal  1988  Is 
$108  bmion.  What  strategy 
should  the  federal  government 
take?  Pmtnt 

(a)  Reduce  government  and  social 
servloes l 18.6 

(b)  Reduce  military  spei>dlng„ 60.2 

<c)  Reduce  both  military  and  social 

spending  equally 17.3 

(d)  Enhance  revenues 31.4 

(e)  PosUwne  for  one  year  the 
scheduled  reduction  for  the 
highest  Income  tax  bracket 41.3 

(f)  Impose  a  tax  on  imported  oU 33.1 

(g)  Abandon  the  Oramm-Rudman 
targeU 1 1.4 

X  Congress  Is  likely  to  act  this  year 
(m  some  type  of  welfare  reform. 
Which.  If  any,  do  you  favor? 

(a)  A  mandatory  "workfare"  pro- 
gram where  recipients  who  are 
able  to  work  must  work  to 
remain  eligible 55.9 

(b)  A  program  modeled  after  the 
Massachusetts  plan  where  recipi- 
ents are  given  training  and  Job 
counseling.  and  voluntarily 
pursue  employment 44.1 

3.  Which,  if  any,  of  the  following  do 

you  l>eUeve  should  be  iMirsued  In 
an  effort  to  control  the  AIDS 
epldemk:? 

(a)  Voluntary  testing  with  strict 
confidentiality 40.0 

(b)  Voluntary  testing  but  main- 
taining a  public  record  of  AIDS 
carriers 8.4 

(c)  Mandatory  testing  In  strict  con- 
fidentiality        23.0 

(d)  Mandatory  testing  and  main- 
taining a  public  record  of  AIDS 
carriers...™™™ „.„....„ ............      19.0 

(e)  Improving  public  education 74.5 

(f)  Protifbiting  chQdren  with  the 
AIDS  virus  from  attending 
pabUc  school 7.5 

4.  A  recent  New  England  Journal  of 

Medicine  report  concludes  that 
paaaive  or  biddental  smoke  can 
be  carctnocenlc  Would  you  sup- 
port a  law  that: 
Required  designated  smoking  areas 
in  public  and  mtrate  areas. 

Yes 86.7 

Ito 14.3 
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Banned     smoking      from      public 
places. 

Tea 

No 

Banned  smoking  from  all  domestic 
airline  flights. 

Yes 

No „ 

5.  In  1983.  President  Reagan  intro- 

duced the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative (SDI)  or  Star  Wars  as  a 
critical  component  of  his  vision 
for  our  nation's  future  defense. 
Do  you  support? 
The  President's  $5.9  billion  request 

for    development    of    SDI    In 

fiscal  year  1988. 

Yes 

No 

Administration  plans  to  accelerate 

deployment  of  a  partial  missile 

defense  system. 

Yes 

No 

Efforts  to  reduce  the  FY  1988  SDI 

budget  to  a  level  l>elow  the  $3.1 

billion  approved  by  the  House 

last  year. 

Yes 

No 

6.  With  arms  control  negotiations 

under  way.  do  you  support  a 
Congresslonslly  mandated 

mutual,  simultaneous  and  verifi- 
able moratorium  on  the  testing 
of  nuclear  warheads? 

Yes 

No 

7.  The  100th  Congress  is  expected  to 

consider  legislation   to  enact  a 

catastrophic     health     Insurance 

plan  in  the  U.S. 
Given  that  there  is  limited  cover- 
age now,  would  you  support  a 
major  new  program  providing 
coverage  for  extensive  medical 
costs  incurred  by  catastrophic 
Illness  or  injury? 

Yes 


No. 


If  yes.  would  you  support  provisions 
for  long-term  expenses  such  as 
home  health  and  nursing  home 
care? 

No 

8.  In  terms  of  federal  spending  and 

increased  federal  regulation  of 
business,  how  important  do  you 
consider  measures  to  protect  the 
environment  from  man-made 
threats  such  ss  acid  rain,  hasard- 
ous  waste  and/or  ground  water 
contamination? 

(a)  Extremely  important. 

(b)  Very  Important 

(c)  Somewhat  important.™.. 

(d)  Not  important 

9.  How  do  you  view  plans  for  a  feder- 

al drug  testing  program? 
<a)    No    program:    constitutional 
rights  should  l>e  protected 

(b)  Modified  program:  constitu- 
tional rights  should  be  consid- 
ered but  a  limited  program  for 
public  safety  workers  and  those 
with  daaalfied  national  security 
clearances  should  be  tested 

(c)  Comprehensive  program:  man- 
datory for  federal  employees 


67.8 
33.3 


78.4 
31.6 


28.9 
71.1 


31.1 
68.9 


74.9 
25. 1 


86.9 
13.1 


89.8 
10.2 


88.2 
11.8 


55.3 

29.7 

1X0 

3.0 


21.9 


49.9 
38.3 


10.  Last  year.  Congress  Imposed 
strong  economic  sanctions  on 
South  Africa  In  order  to  pressure 
an  end  to  apartheid.  The  next 
action  would  t>e  complete  disin- 
vestment from  South  Africa. 

Do  you  support  complete  disinvest- 
ment? 

No "'...'".'.. 

11.  Concern  for  U.S.  citizens  held 
hostage  In  Lebanon  was  cited  as 
a  primary  factor  in  the  arms 
sales  to  Iran.  Many  n.S.  citizens 
choose  to  remain  in  dangerous 
areas  despite  risks  and  contrary 
to  federal  advice.  What  action 
should  the  U.S.  take  on  behalf  of 
citizens  held  hostage  by  terror- 
ists? 

(a)  None ™.........«.™. 

(b)Mlninal 

(c)  Concessional 

(d)  Strong 

13.  The  UJS.  trade  deficit  reached  a 

record  $169  blUlon  in  1986.  The 
100th  Congress  is  likely  to  act  on 
omnibus  trade  legislation  this 
year.  I  have  always  advocated 
free  trade,  as  long  as  it  is  fair 
trade. 

(a)  Should  the  U.S.  protect  domes- 
tic industries  by  restricting  fairly 
traded  Imports  from  cheaper  for- 
eign markets? 

(b)  Should  n.S.  attempts  to  im- 
prove trade  competitiveness  In- 
clude retaliation  against  coun- 
tries which  restrict  access  to 
their  markets  for  American  ex- 
ports?  

(c)  Should  the  U.S.  tie  trade  bene- 
fits to  foreign  manufacturers'  ad- 
herence to  internationally  recog- 
nized fair  labor  standards? 

All  of  the  above 

Restrict  and  retaliate „ 

Restrict  and  tie  trade  benefits 

Retaliate  and  tie  trade  benefits ... 


56 

44 


39.7 

63.6 

1.7 

5.9 


13.4 


33.7 


30.4 
5.9 
2.0 
1.3 

13.3 


A  TRraUTE  TO  BOHDAN  FDTEY 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OP  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSX  or  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Thunday.  June  25, 1987 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  June 
26,  1987,  the  Honorat)le  Bohdan  Futey  of 
Cleveiand  will  t>e  sworn  in  as  a  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  judge.  Jud|P  Futey  will  become  our 
Nation's  very  firsff  ederal  judge  of  Ukranian 
descent 

Bom  in  the  Ulvaine  in  1939,  Judge  Futey  is 
a  prime  example  of  the  American  success 
story.  He  graduated  from  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University  and  then  went  on  to  Cleve- 
land Marshall  Law  School,  wt>ere  he  received 
his  juris  doctorate  in  1968.  Bohdan  Futey  has 
served  as  an  executive  assistant  to  ttie  mayor 
of  Cleveiand,  the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Perk. 
arKJ  for  ttie  past  4  years  as  chairman  of  ttie 
Foreign  Claims  Setttement  Commission. 

This  past  January,  President  Reagan  recog- 
nized Judge  Futey's  talents  and  ability  by  ap- 
pointing him  to  ttie  U.S.  Court  of  Claims.  It  is 
an  horxx  to  join  his  many  friends  and  associ- 
ates HI  paying  tribute  to  Judge  Futey  and 
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wishing  him  well  in  wtiat  I  trust  will  continue  to 
be  a  most  distinguished  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  especially  appropriate  in 
this  year  of  renewal  In  our  great  constitutional 
system  »»tiich  our  forebearers  gave  us— that 
we  reflect  on  the  inspired  wisdom  we  call  our 
Con8titutk>n.  and  rememtier  that  our  fourxiers 
gave  careful  thought  to  the  role  of  the  Federal 
court 

Our  Natton's  creators  were  guided  by  a 
belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  We 
"guarantee"  the  blessings  of  litierty  to  all.  To 
all  Americans  we  bequeath  the  right  to  equal 
justice  under  law  and  the  means  to  safeguard 
this  right  through  our  legal  system.  Each  gen- 
eration of  Americans,  through  citizenship,  in- 
herits ttie  legal  protections  secured,  protected 
and  expanded  by  ttie  vigilance  and  sacrifice  of 
faithful  jurists. 

The  elevatnn  of  ttie  bench  of  bright  com- 
mitted, principled,  and  patriotic  servants  of  the 
t>ar  such  as  Judge  Bohdan  Futey  preserves 
our  Nation  and  those  "blessings  of  liberty." 


ELDERLY  FAIR  GAME  FOR 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  ABUSE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  IfXW  JERSEY 
nt  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  an  arti- 
cle apeared  in  the  Washington  Post  dealing 
with  Medicare  Supplemental  Insurance.  "Me- 
diGap"  insurance,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
known,  is  purchased  by  21  million  ehlerty 
Americans  each  year.  Senior  citizens  pur- 
chase this  Insurance  to  protect  ttiemsetves  for 
illnesses  and  expenses  not  covered  currently 
by  Medicare. 

As  my  colleagues  will  learn  from  this  article, 
ttiere  are  many  problems  with  these  polities. 
The  ekJerly  are  the  fastest  growing  age  group 
in  this  country.  The  eWerly  are  most  con- 
cerned with  health  insurance  and  the  nuances 
of  Medicare.  It  is  precisely  this  concern  of  the 
eklerly  which  has  been  targeted  by  some  un- 
scrupukxjs  Insurance  companies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  artk::ie  and 
to  become  more  aware  of  the  situations  in 
their  own  districts.  The  elderiy  nationwkJe  are 
plagued  by  this  problem.  Attuse  in  the  sale  of 
health  Insurance  to  senior  citizens  is  a  prob- 
lem we  cannot  ignore. 

The  article  folkMvs: 

Caught  Ir  the  MediOap 
I    (By  Don  Oldenburg) 

On  the  same  day  last  winter  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  called  for  protections  for  the 
elderly  against  catastrophic  health-care 
costs,  an  Insurance  salesman  rvped  on  the 
door  of  a  68-year-old  Fort  Washington 
widow. 

The  salesman  had  no  appointment.  He 
knew  her  address  from  a  direct-mail  coupon 
she  had  sent  a  few  weeks  earlier  to  the 
American  Integrity  Insurance  Co.  in  Phila- 
delphia requesting  information.  And  the 
ooxipon  had  Informed  the  agent  she  was  yet 
another  of  the  growing  numtier  of  older 
Americans  tormented  by  the  prospect  of 
medical  costs  not  covered  by  Medicare. 

For  the  next  45  minute*,  he  polished  a 
sales  pitch  on  her  about  elderly  folks  who 
lose  their  life's  savings  and  home  equity 
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when  sickness  strikes.  She  knew  the  horror 
stories  already.  Her  older  sister  in  Minneso- 
ta had  exhausted  her  assets  on  nursing- 
home  care  for  her  hust>and.  and  friends  all 
seemed  to  know  someone  facing  similar 
crises. 

Confused  by  the  coverage,  she  asked  the 
saleman  to  leave  some  materials  so  she 
could  think  It  over.  He  refused.  "He  said  I 
had  to  sign  up  and  pay  then  and  there,"  the 
woman  recalls.  "Otherwise.  I'd  have  to  wait 
a  year  to  buy  the  same  policy.  He  didn't  say 
why.  That  was  Just  the  deal." 

For  almost  a  decade.  Congress,  state  Insur- 
ance commissions  and  senior  citizens  advo- 
cacy groups  have  tried  to  keep  an  eye  on  in- 
surance companies  and  agents  trying  to 
cash  in  on  older  Americans'  fear  of  the  fi- 
nancial ruin  caused  by  medical  expenses 
that  slip  through  the  everwldenlng  cracks  in 
Medicare  coverage. 

In  1978,  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  investigated  the  problem.  It  reported 
ttiat  the  nation's  senior  citizens  were  paying 
$1  billion  a  year  for  "medlgap"  Insurance 
that  falsely  claimed  to  covered  62  percent  of 
the  costs  not  covered  by  Medicare,  the  fed- 
eral health  insurance  program  for  people 
over  65.  A  typical  case  uncovered  then  by  in- 
vestigators: An  Illinois  widow  bought  39  ac- 
cident and  health  insurance  policies  to  pro- 
tect her  savings— paying  $31,578  in  premi- 
ums in  three  years  and  receiving  $5,781  in 
benefits. 

Have  Medlgap  abuses  l>een  checked  since 
then?  Depends  on  whom  you  talk  to.  Insur- 
ance industry  representatives  like  to  men- 
tion a  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  study 
last  Octol>er.  It  concluded  that  the  1980  fed- 
eral law  providing  states  with  guidelines  on 
controlling  exploitive  practices  by  health  in- 
surance sellers  had  increased  protection  for 
older  Americans. 

But  last  summer,  while  trying  to  push  a 
catastrophic  health  Insurance  bill  through 
Congress,  Rep.  James  Florio  (D-N.J.)  said 
that  "mostly  out  of  fear."  about  70  percent 
of  all  senior  citizens  own  Medlgap  policies. 
"In  hopes  of  plugging  medicare  gaps,"  said 
Plorio,  "some  seniors  own  five  to  10  poli- 
cies." And  testimony  l)efore  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  at  that  time  told 
a  familiar  story:  An  80-year-old  Mlimesota 
woman  had  been  pressured  into  buying  14 
separate  Insurance  policies  with  overlapping 
coverage.  Said  longtime  champion  of  older 
Americans  Rep.  Claude  Pepper  (D-Pla.): 
"Abuses  in  the  sale  of  insurance  to  the  el- 
derly have  Increased." 

Mercedes  Bern  calls  the  medlgap  abuses 
"Medl-scare."  The  manager  of  Medicare  in- 
formation for  United  Seniors  Health  Coop- 
eratives (USHC),  a  nonprofit  consumer 
group  in  Washington,  says  that  while  many 
of  the  outright  medlgap  swindles  of  a 
decade  ago  have  been  stopped,  the  biggest 
problem  today  Is  excess — aggressive  adver- 
tising and  high-pressured  salesmen  scaring 
the  older  American  Into  buying  too  much 
Insurance,  often  at  too  high  a  price. 

"Where  people  often  get  caught  is  not 
knowing  when  to  quit  buying  Insurance." 
says  Bern.  Congressional  estimates  indicate 
that  of  the  $13  billion  spent  each  year  on 
health  care  costs,  more  than  a  quarter  of  it 
is  w-asted  on  duplicate  coverage.  "Once  you 
have  a  comprehensive  medlgap,"  cautiotu 
Bern,  "once  you  fill  those  holes  in  Medicare 
and  cover  those  risks,  you  don't  go  out  and 
buy  more  of  the  same  coverage." 

Duplicate  coverage  is  the  "most  dastardly 
of  the  medlgap  scams."  says  Joel  Leon,  as- 
sistant professor  of  social  work  specializing 
Ui  gerontology  at  Washington  University  In 
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St.  Louis.  "They  only  cover  the  same  things 
that  Medicare  covers.  So  people  are  really 
only  buying  insurance  that  they  already 
have.  But  the  reason  those  are  so  dastardly 
is  l>ecause  they  seem  to  be  the  most  reaaoD- 
able.  They  are  not  excessively  exi>ensive  and 
they  seem  to  make  sense.  So  people  pay  pre- 
miums on  protection  for  which  tliey  are  al- 
ready covered  and  the  company  won't  pay 
on  anyway." 

Leon,  who  is  researching  legal  issues  and 
consumer  fraud  related  to  the  elderly  for  a 
t>ook,  warns  even  today  medlgap  abuses  take 
on  a  variety  of  disguises.  "The  traditional 
medlgap  scams  are  still  around,"  he  sajrs. 
"But  people  are  now  more  tuned  Into  long- 
term  health  care  needs  because  of  aware- 
ness of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  other  chron- 
ic degenerative  Ulnesses.  That  opens  up  a 
whole  new  opportunity  to  sell  people  insur- 
ance ttiat  really  doesn't  provide  long-term 
coverage  and  capitalizes  on  their  fear  of 
being  left  unprotected." 

A  typical  example:  An  Insurance  policy 
that  provides  additional  coverage  for  more 
than  150  days  In  a  hospital  during  the  same 
benefit  period.  "Only  one-tenth  of  one  per- 
cent of  Medicare  l>eneficiaries  would  ever 
benefit  from  such  coverage,"  says  BeriL 
"The  average  hospital  stay  for  a  beneficiary 
is  less '  than  seven  days.  I'm  not  saying 
people  aren't  sick  that  long.  But  chances  are 
their  condition  is  not  going  to  qualify  for 
the  acute  care  that  is  covered.  But  that  is 
the  first  thing  you  see  on  TV:  If  you  are  in 
the  hospital  (or  more  than  ISO  days  .  .  .'  " 

Similarly,  the  so-called  "Income  indemni- 
ty" clauses  of  insurance  policies  take  advan- 
tage of  the  same  statistical  odds.  The  sales 
pitch  often  advertised  In  Junk  mailings,  on 
television  and  in  magazines,  is  that  serious 
Illness  of  any  family  member,  but  especially 
the  breadwinner,  can  quickly  deplete  a  nest 
egg.  So  for,  say,  a  dollar  a  day,  policy  hold- 
ers Insure  that  for  every  day  spent  in  the 
hospital,  they  will  receive  $50  cash  paid  di- 
rectly to  them.  But  because  the  average 
hospital  stay  is  less  than  seven  days,  a  year's 
premium  usually  costs  more  than  its  indem- 
nity. 

Policies  that  promise  to  cover  nursing 
home  costs  but.  in  fact,  only  cover  skilled 
nursing  services  and  not  custodial  care,  is 
another  abuse.  tuxx>rdlng  to  a  Maryland  In- 
surance Division  official  who  investigates 
consumer  complaints.  "The  reality  of  it  is 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  nurs- 
ing homes  are  getting  custodial  care." 

Fear  of  nursing  home  costs  also  motivates 
many  senior  citizens  to  buy  that  coverage 
who.  at  least  statistically,  don't  need  it.  "A 
lot  of  people  who  are  in  their  sixties  are 
scared  Into  buying  Insurance  because  they 
are  lumped  in  with  people  who  are  85."  says 
Bern.  "But  you  find  only  2  percent  of 
people  between  65  and  75  in  nur^ng  homes. 
People  in  their  sixties  are  pretty  dam 
healthy,  but  they're  being  frightened  into 
buying  policies."  But  because  Medicare 
picks  up  less  than  2  percent  of  the  country's 
nursing  home  bill,  the  fear  is  difficult  to 
dispel.  Preexisting  condition  clauses  spell 
potential  disaster  for  the  elderly  consumer, 
too.  According  to  a  UPI  report  last  week. 
Rep.  Pepper  refused  a  $600,000  offer  to 
^pear  in  a  TV  ad  promoting  medlgap  Insur- 
ance. When  staffers  on  Pepper's  House  Sul>- 
commlttee  on  Health  and  Long  Term  Care 
carefully  examined  the  policy  offered  by 
the  company  that  made  the  offer,  they 
found  a  clause  that  excluded  claims  from 
any  policyholder  who  had  visited  a  doctor 
within  12  months  of  buying  the  policy. 
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But,  probably  the  moat  common  "trap," 
•ooordlng  to  the  MaryUnd  Insurance  Divi- 
sion official,  is  the  hard  sell.  "A  salesman 
comes  tn  and  they  listen  to  his  pitch  and 
they  buy  It  without  any  thoucht  whether 
they  actually  need  it."  be  says.  "A  lot  of 
people  will  contact  us  and  they'll  say.  'I 
know  I  shouldn't  have  bought  it.  I  only  said 
yes  to  get  rid  of  the  guy.'  They  write  a 
check  for  $900  or  something  Jtist  to  get  rid 
of  the  guy .  . 

And  because  fear  creates  a  market  of  vul- 
nerability, overpricing  is  also  common. 
What  the  American  Intergrity  Insurance 
agent  didn't  tell  the  Maryland  woman  while 
pressuring  her  to  buy  a  policy  was  that  the 
coverage  he  offered,  though  a  comparative- 
ly good  product,  was  more  than  twice  the 
price  of  some  other  top-of-the-line  medigap 
policies. 

"American  Intergrity  is  not  a  bad  policy." 
says  Bern,  who  ran  its  coverage  and  cost 
through  a  computerized  United  Seniors 
"Medigap  Check-up"  comparing  it  to  a 
highly  regarded  policy  available  through 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. To  sort  out  the  coverages  offered  by 
the  more  than  120  medigap  companies  sell- 
ing in  this  area.  United  Seniors  recently 
made  the  check-up  service  available  to  its 
members  and  to  the  public  for  a  small  fee. 
"But  our  comparison  shows  American  Integ- 
rity is  an  expensive  policy." 

Charles  Ludwig.  vice  president  and  gener- 
al counsel  of  American  Intergrity  Insurance 
Co.,  says  its  medigap  premiums  are  expen- 
■tre  because  "our  loss  ratios  are  a  little 
higher  than  moat  other  companies.  We've 
been  giving  out  considerable  values.  We  pay 
on  daims." 

Ludwig  also  suggests  the  Maryland  widow 
may  have  misinterpreted  the  agent's  buy- 
now-or-never  ultimatum-  "Sometimes  in 
these  kinds  of  meetings,  each  is  stating  a 
perception  which  is  true  to  them  but  not 
necessarily  what  occurred."  While  the  com- 
pany, he  says,  provides  its  agents  with  a 
standard  of  courtesy.  "We  do  not  specify  to 
agents  how  they  are  to  solicit."  But  Ludwig 
confirms  that,  contrary  to  what  the  Idary- 
land  wranan  says  the  agent  told  her,  the  me- 
digap policy  is  always  available. 

Two  summers  ago.  The  Maryland  Insur- 
ance Division  received  a  "rash  of  com- 
plaints" about  agents  selling  the  American 
Integrity  medigap  polldea.  The  state's  In- 
surance watchdog  department  conducted  a 
random  "market  conduct  survey"  of  34 
people  who  had  purchased  policies  from 
that  company.  The  findings  suggested  both 
high-preasure  salesmanship  and  lingering 
confusion  among  consumers: 

During  a  three-month  period.  American 
Integrity  Insurance  Co.  issued  1.118  medi- 
gap policies  In  Maryland.  Of  those.  82  per- 
cent were  sold  to  people  between  ages  60 
and  79. 

Of  the  respondents.  20  percent  admitted 
they  hadnt  bothered  to  read  a  description 
of  their  insurance  coverage  and  5  percent 
said  they  had  looked  it  over  "superficially." 

When  asked  what  kind  of  plan  they 
bought  from  American  Integrity.  26  percent 
said  a  Medicare  supplement.  29  percent  an- 
swered hospital  coverage,  almost  15  percent 
didn't  know  what  plan  they  bought.  3  per- 
cent said  a  nursing  home  plan  and  20  per- 
cent dldnt  answer.  More  than  half  admitted 
they  either  didn't  know  or  weren't  clear  on 
the  policy's  benefits,  or  didnt  answer  the 
quesbon. 

Asked  what  the  agent  told  them  the 
policy  would  cover,  35  percent  said  nursing 
hame  UDi,  1  pavmt  said  nuninc  home  sup- 
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plement,  14  percent  said  hospitalization.  35 
percent  didn't  remember  and  another  14 
percent  didn't  answer. 

Twenty-nine  percent  said  their  reason  for 
buying  the  policy  was  to  supplement  Medi- 
care. 14  percent  said  they  "feared  old  age 
and  didn't  want  to  be  a  burden  on  their  fam- 
ilies." 11  percent  wanted  nursing  home  cov- 
erage, another  11  percent  said  they  wanted 
"more  coverage."  5  percent  needed  to  re- 
place canceled  insurance.  5  percent  were 
afraid  of  extended  Ulness  and  wanted  as 
much  insurance  as  possible,  and  another  5 
percent  thought  the  insurance  agent  was 
from  the  federal  government 

Why  the  continuing  fear  and  confusion 
over  medigap  policies?  Experts  generally 
agree  it  results  from  a  convergence  of  sever- 
al social  trends  that  are  intensified  by  the 
increasing  population  of  elderly  in  America. 

"Health  costs  to  older  people  are  three  to 
four  times  what  they  are  to  other  people,  so 
there  is  a  real  concern,  a  fear  or  a  panic  at 
meeting  those  costs."  says  Leon.  Because 
government  has  shifted  more  health  costs 
to  Individuals  through  co-payments  and  de- 
ductibles. Medicare  now  pays  less  than  half 
of  the  total  health  bill  for  people  65  years 
old  or  over. 

Mark  Melners.  a  senior  research  manager 
for  the  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research,  in  Rockvllle,  t>elieves  the  heart  of 
the  problem  isn't  abuses  by  medigap  Insur- 
ers. "In  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  we  are 
faced  with  the  situation  that  Medicare  is 
both  difficult  to  understand  and  becoming  a 
mo\1ng  target  in  terms  of  what  it  covers, ' 
he  says.  "And  then  we  have  these  medigap 
policies  designed  to  fill  in  what  Medicare 
doesn't  cover.  There  are  a  lot  of  Insurers  of- 
fering a  large  variety  of  options,  which 
makes  It  even  more  confusing. 

"The  biggest  problem  is  that  insurance,  in 
general,  for  aU  of  us  is  a  tough  thing  to  un- 
derstand." 


IN  THE  PENSION  AREA  THERE 
SHOULD  BE  UNIFORM  RULES 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CAuroaHiA 

at  THI  HOUSX  OP  RCPRKSDrrATTVCS 

Thursday.  June  25.  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Senator 
Pryor  and  I  are  Introducing  legislation  that 
among  other  things,  wnil  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  to  encourage  small 
business  to  extend  retirement  and  frir^ge  ben- 
efits to  all  employees  and  nxxiify  certain  pro- 
visions in  section  403(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

TEFRA  imposed  a  complicated  set  of  provi- 
aiona,  known  as  the  top-heavy  rules,  on  quali- 
fied retirement  plans.  In  effect  these  rules 
apply  to  most  srnall  and  many  mid-size  plans 
arKi  require  additioruU  protectior^  for  rank-irv 
fiie  workers  and  limitations  on  benefits  for 
business  owners  and  highly  paid  emptoyees. 
The  Intent  of  these  njles  is  to  eraure  a  fair 
dMrtxjtion  of  retirement  benefits  in  plans  that 
predominatefy  favor  "key  emptoyees".  Yet, 
while  the  rules  improve  the  benefits  of  k>wer- 
paid  workers  in  some  cases,  they  increase  the 
cost  and  complexity  of  maintaining  retirement 
pians  and  untairty  dncriminates  against  small 
plans. 

The  top-heavy  rules  are  triggered  wt>en 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  plans'  benefits  or 
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contributmn  go  to  "key  emptoyees",  generally 
the  stwreholder/emptoyees  arxJ  officers  in  a 
small  txjsir)ess.  Unlike  large  businesses,  given 
the  greater  tendency  of  small  employers  to 
have  a  relatively  high  ratx)  of  shareholders/ 
employees  to  lower  paid  emptoyees,  the  top- 
heavy  rules  are  more  likely  to  apply  to  small 
plans.  The  amount  of  benefits  or  contributtons 
going  to  ttiese  "key  emptoyees"  must  be  cal- 
culated under  coniplex  and  time  consuming 
rules. 

To  erKxxjrage  small  businesses  to  start  onA 
maintain  plans,  this  bill  provides  that  small 
txjsinesses  maintaining  tax  qualified  pension 
plans — ir>cludir>g  simplified  emptoyee  plans — 
will  be  altowed  a  credit  equal  to  14  percent  of 
contributtons  to  nonhighly  compensated  env 
ptoyees.  The  credit  will  be  capped  at  $3,000 
for  defirwd  contritxjtion  plans  arxi  $4,500  for 
defined  benefit  plans.  Empkjyers  opting  for 
the  credit  will  have  to  use  a  vesting  schedule 
as  ger)erous  as  25  percent  in  the  first  year,  50 
percent  in  the  second,  75  percent  in  the  third, 
and  100  percent  vested  in  ttie  fourth  year.  We 
believe  VnaA  urxjer  this  proviston  emptoyers 
will  have  the  incentive  to  make  contributions 
to  emptoyees  and  to  invest  in  tong-term  retire- 
ment plans. 

This  bill  wouM  modify  several  sectton  403(b) 
provisions.  Section  403(b)  annuities  would  t>e 
made  available  to  all  tax  exempt  orgair)iza- 
ttons  ottier  ttian  State  or  tocal  governments. 
Specifically,  rK>r>profit  associations  will  have 
access  to  sectton  403(b)  tax  deferred  annu- 
ities, wtMch  otherwise  would  be  restricted  to 
them  after  TRA.  The  bill  would  also  delay  the 
effective  date  for  the  new  section  403(b)  norv 
discriminatton  rules  until  1990.  This  woukj 
altow  universities  artd  nonprofit  associattons 
ampto  time  to  evaluate  the  rules  and  deter- 
mine how  to  administer  them.  It  wouto  modify 
the  new  sectton  403(b)  contributions  cap  to 
altow  for  indexing  to  adjust  for  inflation.  The 
new  sectton  403(b)  withdrawal  resthctior\s  that 
altow  withdrawals  only  urxier  hardship  cases 
wouto  be  repealed.  The  effective  date  for  the 
new  definition  of  compensation  woukl  t>e  de- 
layed to  1990  in  order  for  emptoyers  to  make 
the  transition.  The  new  excise  tax  on  excess 
distributions  wouto  t>e  repealed.  Under  TRA 
any  profits  in  a  pension  plan  over  a  certain 
amount  will  be  tax.  This  in  essence  penalizes 
people  for  doing  well  in  carrying  out  their  fkju- 
ciary  responsibilities. 

In  addition  to  the  items  rated  above,  this 
bill  also  provides  that  ttie  administrator  of  a 
small  business  may  provide  participants  with  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report  or  notify  tftem  that 
orte  is  available  upon  request  rattier  than 
automatically  providing  each  emptoyee  with  a 
copy.  Government  forms,  particularly  tt>e  form 
5300  and  5500  series,  woukJ  be  simplified  to 
altow  a  person  with  no  expertise  in  the  pen- 
sion beriefits  area  to  understand  and  com- 
plete them.  Finally,  this  bill  wouto  permit  a 
small  emptoyer  to  establish  an  off-premises 
lunch  system  for  its  emptoyees  comparabto  to 
tt>e  cafeteria  programs  available  to  large  busi- 
nesses. 

Sound  policy  dtotates  that  in  the  peraion 
area  there  shoukj  t>e  one  set  of  uniform  mles. 
This  bill  is  consistent  with  that  policy  and  at- 
tempts to  correct  the  disparity  in  beatment  be- 
tween small  and  large  businesses. 
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We  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  ttiis  leg- 
islation arxl  respectfully  request  that  tt>e  com- 
mittee grant  tt>e  immediate  consideration  of 
this  matter  in  order  that  this  inequity  may  be 
resolved  in  tt>e  r>ear  future. 


RULE  ON  H.R.  247(^— MEDICARE 
CATASTROPHIC  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSH 

or  nxiifois 

IH  THE  HOUSX  OP  RXPHXSEMTATtVlS 

Thunday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  serve  notice  to  my  colleagues  that  pursu- 
ant to  tiie  rules  of  ttie  OenKxratic  caucus.  I 
tiave  t>een  instructed  t)y  Vhe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  seek  less  than  an  open 
rule  for  Vhe  consideration  by  ttte  House  of 
Representatives  of  H.R.  2470.  the  Medtoare 
Catasti^ophic  Protection  Act  of  1987. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
•nONAL  CONVENTION  (JUNE  25) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

or  iirsiAMA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATI VES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the 
Convention  the  delegates  wrestied  with  the 
questton  of  how  much  influence  the  British 
system  of  government  should  have  on  the  de- 
velopment of  their  own. 

Clearly,  there  was  a  hesitation  to  devek>p  a 
government  that  mirrored  the  one  tfiat  they 
had  just  fought  a  war  against  But  for  many 
delegates,  Vne  British  system  was  the  closest 
example  for  the  type  of  government  they  were 
trying  to  establish. 

On  June  25,  1787,  several  delegates  sug- 
gested that  the  U.S.  Senate  be  designed  after 
the  British  House  of  Lords,  wt>ere  membership 
was  hereditary. 

South  Carolina's  Charles  Pinckney  spoke 
strortgly  against  ttiis  proposal  arguing  Vt\ai  as 
a  new  nation  America  stxxito  be  a  land  of 
greater  equality  and  opportunity.  During  a  tong 
speech  in  the  Chamber,  he  pointed  out  that 
"our  government  must  be  made  suitable  to 
the  peopto." 


RECIPROCAL  DEFENSE  PUR- 
CHASES  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  ISRAEL 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIAHA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEirTATrVES 

Thursday.  June  25, 1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4, 
1967,  I  worta  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
corK»ming  a  United  States-Israeli  memorarv 
dum  of  agreement  [MCA]  which  tieats  the 
subtect  of  reciprocal  btoding  procedures  on 
defense  articles  by  the  United  States  and 
Israel. 

As  my  letter  indtoatas,  Israel  has  increasing- 
ly become  a  beneficiafy  of  Departinent  of  De- 
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fense  contracts  in  recent  years.  Ott>er  than 
contracts  funded  under  the  FMS  Program, 
U.S.  defense  contractors  have  r>ot  been  able 
to  win  comparable  contracts  under  this  agree- 
ment Testirr>ony  t>efore  the  Europe  arvj 
Mkidle  East  Sut>committee  by  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Rotjert  Pelleti-eau 
raised  further  questions  atxxjt  wtiether  this 
MOA  was  reciprocal,  prompting  my  letter  on 
June  4.  I  received  a  reply  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  Jurw  19. 

The  correspondence  foltows: 

Omcx  OP  THX  AssiSTAirr 

Secretakt  op  Dkpbisi. 
Washington,  DC,  June  19, 1987. 
Hon.  Lke  H.  HAMiLTioif , 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs,  House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairmam:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  to  Secretary  Welnl)erger  regard- 
ing yoiu*  concerns  alx>ut  the  increasing 
value  of  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  con- 
tracts awarded  to  Israeli  firms. 

As  your  letter  correctly  points  out,  Israeli 
firms  have  l)een  very  successful  In  winning 
DoD  contracts.  We  atribute  the  Israel  suc- 
cesses to  aggressive  marketing  techniques 
and  the  openness  of  the  US  contracting 
process.  The  Competition  in  Contracting 
Act  of  1984,  not  only  encourages  competi- 
tion, it  requires  it.  Furthermore,  our  system 
has  codKied  protest  procedures  for  those 
who  may  feel  imjustly  treated.  Conversely, 
the  requirements  of  our  allies  are  not  as 
well  advertised,  therefore  US  contractors 
are  not  quite  as  successful  In  bidding  for 
allied  procurements.  This  has  concerned  me 
personally  for  some  time. 

In  order  to  ameliorate  this  condition,  and 
to  reinforce  the  reciprocity  advocated  by 
the  Memoranda  of  Understanding  (MOUs), 
my  office  has  undertaken  an  initiative  to 
obtain  information  al>out  the  MOU  coun- 
tries contracting  activities  and  nuike  this  in- 
formation avaUable  to  US  firms.  We  are  ex- 
ploring a  concept  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  engage  the  Commercial  Coun- 
cellors  and  the  Offices  of  Defense  Coopera- 
tion at  US  Embassies  overseas,  to  obtain 
timely  information  on  foreign  defense  pro- 
curements and  publicize  it  in  the  US 
through  an  existing  vehicle  such  as  the 
Commerce  Business  Dally.  I  have  attached  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Office  of  the  US 
Trade  Representative,  aslUng  for  their  sup- 
port in  this  effort. 

The  US-Israeli  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment (MOA)  had  always  l)een  intended  to 
be  reciprocal.  The  text  of  the  MOA  has  nu- 
merous references  to  reciprocity  and  we 
stress  this  concept  during  the  annual  meet- 
ings we  hold  with  representatives  of  the  Is- 
raeli Ministry  of  Defense.  In  fact,  we  have 
revised  some  of  the  existing  MOA  language 
to  emphasize  US  intent  atwut  reciprocal 
procurements  and  will  present  it  to  the  Is- 
raelis at  the  upcoming  negotiation. 

Good  intentions  notwithstanding.  US  con- 
tractors have  not  competed  successfully  in 
Israel's  nationally  funded  defense  market  to 
the  extent  we  had  hoped.  This  may  l>e  due 
partially  to  the  small  size  of  the  Israeli  de- 
fense market  as  compared  to  that  of  the  US. 
On  occasion.  US  contractors  have  expressed 
their  frustrations  about  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion available  on  Israeli  procurements.  Al- 
though it  is  not  our  intention  to  market  for 
private  industry,  we  think  the  effort  we 
have  imdertaken  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  enhance  the  competitiveness 
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of  us  firms  not  only  In  Israel  but  in  all  the 
MOU  countires. 

I  hope  this  addresses  your  concerns  ade- 
quately. If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

ELIAItOK  R.  Spbctok. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Defense  for  ProeuremenL 
Attachment. 

Thi  Oppicb  op  thk  AssiSTAirr 

SaCHXTAKT  OP  Depdiss. 
Washington.  DC,  May  1, 1987. 
Mr.  W.  DoncLAS  NiWKUtK, 
Assistant    U.S.    Trade    Representative   for 
QATT  Affairs,   Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  Mr.  Nkwkirx:  The  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  has  reciprocal  defense  pro- 
curement Memoranda  of  Understanding 
(MOUs).  with  many  of  our  allies.  These 
MOUs  waive  our  respective  buy  national 
laws  and  enable  each  other's  contractors  to 
compete  on  defense  procurements,  on  an 
equal  basis. 

As  you  Imow,  the  X3J&.  procurement 
system  is  codified  to  a  great  extent.  Laws 
such  as  the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act 
require  that  we  advertise  our  procurements 
in  order  to  optimize  competition.  In  addi- 
tion, our  system  guarantees  contractors,  for- 
eign and  domestic  alike,  a  formal  avenue  to 
protest  our  decisions  if  they  feel  they  have 
been  luifairly  treated.  Conversely  the  pro- 
curements of  our  allies  are  not  as  well  ad- 
vertised and  in  most  cases  there  are  no 
formal  protest  procedures.  Limited  informa- 
tion on  foreign  procurements  is  avtdlable 
through  the  Commerce  Business  Daily 
(CBD),  or  the  Trade  Opportunities  Program 
(TOPS),  for  procurements  covered  by  the 
Government  Procurement  Code,  under  the 
OATT.  However  for  the  most  part,  foreign 
defense  requirements  are  not  as  well  publi- 
cized. 

In  the  spirit  of  reciprocity  advocated  by 
the  MOUs  my  office  has  undertaken  an  ini- 
tiative to  explore  all  available  vehicles  to 
make  foreign  defense  procurement  informa- 
tion more  availble  to  UJS.  contractors.  We 
are  interested  in  determining  how  the 
TOPS  program  and  its  successor  or  perhaix 
an  expanded  version  of  the  CBD  may  prove 
useful  in  this  regard.  In  addition,  we  wish  to 
propose  that  the  allies  develop  procedures 
similar  to  our  own,  to  provide  a  formal  pro- 
test avenue. 

I  believe  your  office  has  an  interest  in  this 
issue  and  you  may  wish  to  collaborate  with 
us  in  this  effort.  Our  combined  talents  and 
resources  have  the  potential  for  opening  up 
business  opportunities  for  many  of  our  con- 
tractors. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  your  reply.  A 
simUar  letter  was  sent  to  Dr.  Paul  Preeden- 
l)erg.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Trade  Admin- 
istration, Mr.  Louis  F.  Laun.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  International  Economic  Policy, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Good.  Director  General. 
VS.  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service.  V&. 
Department  of  Commerce.  My  point  of  con- 
tact is  Lt.  Col.  Hancock,  #697-9351,  in  the 
Office  of  International  Acquisition. 
Sincerely, 

Elxamor  R.  Spscroa, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Defense  for  ProcuremnL 


UMI 
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CUMMITUS  Olf  FOKXIGIf  AlTAIKS. 

W€Uhinaton,  DC,  June  4,  1987. 
Hob.  Casulm  W.  WmnnczR. 
Seentarn.  Department  (tf  Defense,  the  Penta- 
gon, Washington,  DC. 
DBAS  Mm.  SacmxTAiiT:  I  write  to  you  to  in- 
quire about  the  U^. -Israeli  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  (MOA)  of  1984  which  Is  an  ex- 
tension of  a  t™"'"  acreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  signed  In  1979. 

The  Committee  is  informed  that  under  re- 
dprocal  bidding  procedures  under  this  MOA 
that  Israel  has  increasingly  become  a  bene- 
fldary  of  contracts  from  the  Department  of 
Defense.  According  to  data  we  have,  the 
value  of  these  contracts  has  increased  sub- 
stantially year  to  year 

DOD  Purchases  from  Israeli  Contractors: 
1983.  $9.4  million:  1984.  $51.3  million:  1985. 
$109.5  million:  1988.  $204  million. 

The  Committee  was  Informed  at  the  time 
Of  these  agreements  that  the  Intent  of  this 
MOA  was  to  set  out  principles  governing  in- 
cmsed  mutual  cooperation.  In  testimony 
before  the  Europe  and  Middle  East  Subcom- 
mittee on  February  25.  1987,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Pelletreau 
said  that  "the  purpose  of  the  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  was  to  set  down  procedures 
under  which  Israeli  firms  could  bid  on  U.S. 
Defense  Department  contracts."  When  I 
asked  "So  it  was  never  intended  that  V£. 
firms  would  bid  on  Israeli  military  con- 
tracts?" Mr.  Pelletreau  replied  "That  is  my 
understanding." 

Is  it  accurate,  as  Mr.  Pelletreau  testified, 
that  this  MOA  was  never  intended  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  XJJB.  firms  to  bid  on  Is- 
raeli military  contracts? 

If  so.  why  was  this  agreement  presented 
to  the  Congress  as  an  agreement  that  gave 
U.S.  and  Israeli  firms  comparable  access  to 
each  other's  maricet  for  defense  purchases? 
Is  there  a  problem  here  and  if  there  is. 
what  are  we  doing  to  resolve  it? 

How  does  the  United  SUtes  intend  to  deal 
with  this  matter  in  the  next  year  given  the 
history? 

What  are  the  benefits  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion to  the  United  States  If  U.S.  firms  have 
not  had  comparable  ability  to  win  Israeli 
military  contracts  other  than  those  fimded 
by  the  VJB.  under  the  FMS  program? 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
matter  and  hope  you  agree  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  and  Israel  that 
this  issue  be  resolved  fairly  and  that  reci- 
procity, as  mutually  agreed  upon,  be 
achieved. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

iMK  H.  Hamiltoii. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East 


CLEAN  COAL  TECHNOLCXSY 
FUNDING 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

oromo 

nr  TBI  Houn  or  REFRXsxirrATivss 

Thunday.  June  25. 1987 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  altow  me  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  support  of 
fUTKing  to  the  Depeirtment  of  Energy's  Clean 
Coal  Program.  When  adequately  funded,  as 
raconvnandad  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, this  program  promises  to  yield  important 
near-term  envirorwnental  and  energy  poikry 
DerwiRS. 
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The  [X>E  Clean  Coal  Program  is  not  just 
another  lengthy  research  program  as  many 
opponents  have  claimed.  The  $350  millk>n  ap- 
propriation recommended  by  the  committee 
will  t>e  used  to  corxiuct  clean  coal  technology 
demonstratkxi  projects  at  or  near  commercial 
scale  that  are  capable  of  retrofitting  or 
repowering  existing  facilities.  The  program  is 
designed  to  enhance  the  Natton's  ability  to 
reduce  SO>  (sulphur  dk>xkie)  anii  NO^  (nitro- 
gen oxide)  emissions  in  the  most  timely  arxl 
cost-effective  manner  feasible. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Ohk>  delegation,  I 
strongly  support  the  adequate  funding  for  the 
DOE  Clean  Coal  Program  as  approved  by  the 
committee.  This  appropriation  will  ensure  the 
availability  of  technology  to  enable  the  contin- 
ued use  of  our  most  abundant  fossil  fuel- 
coal — while  reducing  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxkie  emissions. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  this  program  of  vital 
importance  to  Ohk>  and  tt^  Nation. 


BLIND  POLICY  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULP 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JCRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiuraday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deaths  of  37 
American  saikxs  on  the  U.S.S.  Stark  brought 
to  the  fore  a  conflk:t  that  has  been  festering  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  for  7  years.  For  years.  Iran 
arxJ  Iraq  have  turned  the  Persian  Gulf  Into  a 
battlefiekl  whose  toll  has  been  high  in  terms 
of  lives.  The  Iraqi  attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Stark 
exemplified  not  only  the  danger  to  irrtematk>rv 
al  shipping  but  also  the  dangerous  implKa- 
tions  for  security  in  the  region  as  this  war  con- 
tinues. 

What  has  been  most  discouraging  about 
this  confKct  is  the  degree  of  U.S.  response  to 
the  situation.  I  woukl  like  to  commend  to  the 
attentxxi  of  my  colleagues  a  recent  New  York 
Times  article  by  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr..  wtiich 
highlights  the  uncertainty  of  our  policy  in  the 
regton  and  points  out  the  shortsightedness  of 
again  er>gaging  our  natkxuU  resources  in  a 
conflKt  without  any  support  or  assistance 
from  our  allies. 

Despite  our  Government's  willingness  to 
refiag  Kuwaiti  vessels  and  offer  additional  pro- 
tectwn  for  foreign  vessels  passing  through  tfie 
Persian  GuH,  no  other  nation  has  agreed  to 
take  similar  steps.  Our  allies  are  more  de- 
pendent on  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and,  in 
aome  cases,  equally  capable  of  defending 
their  own  shipping.  And  yet,  no  other  nation  is 
agreeing  to  provide  concrete  support  for  our 
efforts. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  appropriately  relates  U.S. 
poHcy  of  "military  adverrturism"  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  with  a  similar  polk^  we  pursued  in  Viet- 
rtam  and  are  pursuing  in  Nk:aragua.  I  wouM 
like  to  underscore  for  my  colleagues  that  mili- 
tary sokitkxis  such  as  tf>e  ones  tfiis  adminis- 
tratkjn  is  pursuing  in  other  conflkns,  will  not 
resolve  ttva  underlying  tensions  in  these  re- 
gkxts.  H  is  therefore  vital  that  our  efforts  be 
coTKentrated  on  finding  negotiated  diptomatic 
solutions  which  have  the  support  of  not  only 
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our  allies,  but  also  tt^e  countries  wtik:h  sur- 
rourxi  tfie  areas  of  conflict 
Mr.  Schleainger's  artxde  folk>ws: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  17.  19871 
Onck  Morx,  Blxhslt  Imto  thx  BaxACB 
(By  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.) 
President  Reagan's  pledge  to  "protect  the 
free   world's   oil   flow"   by   expanding   our 
naval  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  suggests 
a  powerful  itch  to  plunge  us  into  military 
action.  It  is  also  the  latest  manifestation  of 
fallacious  thinking  to  which  all  superpowers 
succumb— the  notion  that  we  know  the  in- 
terests of  other  countries  l>etter  than  they 
luiow  their  own  interests. 

For  so  far  as  anyone  can  tell,  none  of  our 
major  friends  and  allies  favors  the  policy 
the  Administration  is  straining  to  pursue. 
Western  B3uroi>e  and  Japan  depend  far  more 
than  the  United  States  does  on  the  oil  pass- 
ing through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  But  they 
have  steadfastly  refused  to  back  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's macho  adventurism— even  though  we 
allege  it  to  be  for  their  special  benefit. 

It  is  not  even  clear  that  the  Arab  govern- 
ments are  enthusiastic  about  raising  the 
military  stakes  in  the  area.  Yet  on  we  go. 
sublimely  confident  that  we  understand  the 
issues  t>etter  than  the  nations  most  directly 
involved,  most  directly  threatened  and  most 
familiar  with  the  territory. 

This  has  happened  l>efore  and  it  always 
leads  to  disaster.  The  most  tragic  example 
was  Vietnam,  where  American  intervention 
was  intended  to  rescue  East  Asia  from  a 
Communist  takeover.  Given  this  selfless 
mission.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  could 
never  understand  why  the  other  members 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  OrgtuUzation 
would  not  send  more  fighting  men  to  Viet- 
nam in  order  to  help  the  Americans  save 
their  countries.  In  1967.  he  sent  Clark  M. 
Clifford  on  a  mission  to  persuade  the 
SEATO  governments  to  increase  their  mili- 
tary contributions. 

As  Mr.  Clifford  traveled  from  one  capital 
to  another,  he  soon  recognized  that  the 
SEATO  governments  did  not  see  the  Viet- 
nam War  as  Washington  did.  They  did  not 
agree  with  the  American  assessment  of  the 
threat  or  of  the  domino  consequences  of  a 
North  Vietnam  victory,  and  they  were 
damned  If  they  were  going  to  send  more  of 
their  t>oys  to  Vietnam  to  be  killed. 

If  the  nations  that  knew  the  territory  best 
did  not  see  transcendent  stakes  in  the  out- 
come of  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam,  Mr.  Clifford 
concluded,  why  In  the  world  was  America  so 
heavily  involved?  Did  we  really  know  what 
we  were  doing?  He  decided  that  we  didn't, 
and  the  next  year,  when  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  he  did  his  l)e8t  to  end 
American  involvement. 

Central  America  is  another  example  of 
the  superpower  fallacy.  Our  policy  of  mili- 
tary Intervention  is  designed  to  save  the 
other  countries  from  the  wicked  Sandinis- 
tas. But  most  Latin  American  governments 
think  that  oiu-  policy  of  militarizing  the 
problem  increases  desperation  and  chaos 
and  is  far  more  likely  to  promote  than  to 
check  the  spread  of  Marxist  revolution. 

If  a  Marxist  Nicaragua  is  such  a  threat,  it 
is  a  considerably  more  dire  threat  to  Latin 
America  than  to  the  United  States.  Latin 
American  countries  are  far  more  vulnerable 
politically  and  militarily  than  we  are,  they 
are  closer  to  the  scene  and  vastly  more 
knowledgeable  about  it  and  their  leaders  are 
just  as  determined  as  the  United  States  is 
on  their  behalf  to  resist  their  own  over- 
throw. Once  again  the  people  on  the  spot 
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don't  see  the  threat  as  apocalyptically  as  we 
do,  and  once  again  we  plunge  on,  idiotically 
confident  of  our  own  inf allibUity. 

Lebanon  was  another  example,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  marines  should  have  shown 
us  forever  the  dangers  of  meddling  in  the 
Middle  East,  a  part  of  the  world  with  which 
we  have  had  a  far  smaller  relationship  than 
we  have  had  with  South  America  and  of 
which  we  have  far  less  knowledge— a  part  of 
the  world,  moreover,  so  bedeviled  by  ancient 
historic  and  religious  hatreds  that  it  defies 
not  just  Western  management  but  Western 
comprehension. 

We  didn't  have  the  slightest  Idea  of  the 
mess  we  were  getting  into  in  Let>anon,  and 
now,  raising  the  standard  of  invincible  igno- 
rance, we  seem  poised  to  plunge  blithely 
ahead  into  a  larger  mess  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  recent 
antics  show  how  little  we  know  what  we  are 
doing.  The  Iraqis  attacked  an  American  frig- 
ate and  kiUed  37  saUors.  Worse,  Iraq  in  1984 
Initiated  the  policy  of  attacking  ships  in  the 
Gulf,  thereby  provoking  Iranian  reprisals. 
and  over  the  last  two  years  Iraq  has  at- 
tacked half  again  as  many  ships  as  Iran. 

Yet  the  Reagan  Administration,  instead  of 
getting  mad  at  the  perpetrator,  rewards 
Iraq  for  its  assault  on  the  Stark  by  concen- 
trating all  its  venom  and  threats  of  retalia- 
tion on  Iran— the  very  country  to  which 
only  a  short  time  back  our  President  was 
selling  arms  on  the  grounds  of  its  supreme 
geopolitical  importance. 

We  can  only  speculate  that  our  new  policy 
is  intended  to  punish  the  Iranians  for  get- 
ting Lieut.  Col.  Ohver  L.  North  (and  Mr. 
Reagan)  into  all  that  trouble.  The  prospect 
that  the  Persian  Gulf  might  become  a 
Soviet  lake  recurs  as  a  talking  point,  but  ob- 
viously an  enlarged  Soviet  presence  would 
only  make  the  Soviet  Union  more  than  ever 
a  target  for  Arab  fear  and  Iranian  rage. 

"Almost  all  of  America's  friends  in  the 
Middle  East.  Europe  and  South  Asia,"  Jeane 
J.  Kirkpatrick.  not  heretofore  renowned  as 
a  dove,  has  wisely  written,  "are  worried  that 
a  major  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  would  be 
dangerous  to  American  power  as  well  as 
American  lives.  .  .  .  Our  allies  and  friends 
are  much  more  dependent  than  we  are  on 
Gulf  oil.  but  do  not  feel  an  enhanced  mili- 
tary presence  is  necessary  or  desirable  to 
protect  their  vital  Interests." 

So  here  we  go  again.  What  on  earth  do  we 
think  we  are  doing?  What  warrant  does  ex- 
perience give  us  for  supposing  that  we  know 
the  interests  of  other  countries  better  than 
they  know  their  own  interests? 

Let  us  rid  ourselves  of  the  superpower  fal- 
lacy before  the  superpower  fallacy  rids  us  of 
more  American  lives.  American  influence 
and  American  credibility. 


GEOTHERMAL  STEAM  ACT 
AMENDSCENTS  OF  1987 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  ««ATSUI 

opcAurounA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATTVES 

Thundxiy,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Represent- 
ative COELHO  arx)  I  are  introducing  a  bill  to 
promote  Vne  emerging  geothermal  energy  in- 
dustry in  tfvs  country.  The  bill  amends  the 
Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  to  allow  com- 
panies VnaX  hokJ  geothermal  leases  to  retain 
those  leases  wtiere  temporary  market  condi- 
tkxis  preclude  powerplant  construction. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Spectfk»lly.  the  bill  would  altow  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  issue  up  to  three  con- 
secutive 5-year  extensions  if  the  lessee  per- 
forms according  to  diligen<»  requirements 
specified  by  the  Secretary.  It  also  follows 
through  on  a  landmark  provision  incorporated 
into  the  fiscal  year  1987  continuing  resolution 
that  solved  the  longstanding  problem  of  how 
to  protect  ttiermal  features  in  our  rwttonal 
parks  without  imposing  buffer  zones  around 
the  parks. 

(3eothermal  energy  devetopment  is  charac- 
terized by  large  front-end  devetopment  costs, 
risky  powerplant  technology,  artd  diligence  re- 
quirements on  Federal  leases  that  are  more 
stringent  than  the  equivalent  requirements  for 
oil  and  gas  leases.  The  current  temporary  glut 
in  the  world  energy  market  and  the  temporary 
surplus  in  U.S.  electrical  power  generating  ca- 
pa<^,  together  threaten  to  urxio  much  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  geothermal  energy  in- 
dustry over  the  last  1 5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  us 
to  allow  this  to  happen.  Geothermal  energy  is 
renewable,  It  is  clean,  It  reduces  our  need  f(x 
foreign  energy  imports,  and  it  protects  our 
electric  ratepayers  frcxn  rate-shock  t)ecause 
by  Its  very  nature  it  tends  to  t>e  added  to  the 
rate  t>ase  in  relatively  small  increments  of 
abcxjt  1 50  megawatts  or  less. 

The  national  energy  security  study  whk:h 
was  recently  released  by  the  administration 
points  out  ttiat  geothermal  energy  now  cor>- 
tributes  about  2,000  megawatts  of  electricity 
in  the  United  States,  but  that  this  could  ctout>le 
by  1995.  We  have  a  real  opportunity  through 
this  legislation  to  assist  this  renewat>le  energy 
IrKJustry  in  meeting  that  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  bill  will  erKourage  the  Na- 
tion's geothermal  energy  irKJustry  to  har>g  on 
through  ttie  difficult  times  that  are  facing  ttie 
entire  renewable  energy  ir>dustry.  If  y(XJ  sup- 
port renewable  erwrgy  ir>itiatives  and  see  a 
need  to  encourage  the  domestic  energy  in- 
dustry and  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  Amer- 
k»'s  energy  supply  to  foreign  interference, 
then  you  will  want  to  join  us  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 
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committees  ar>d  Vne  overall  agenda.  I  submit 
for  ttie  Record  a  telegram  MnaX  Mr.  Samuel 
has  sent  to  the  editors  of  Time  magazine. 

E>KPAHTIfXIfT,  AFL-CIO. 

WathiTioton,  DC,  June  17,  19S7. 
[Telegram] 

To  the  EDrroRS, 

Time  magazine.  Time.  Inc.  Time  A  Life 
Building.  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York. 
NY. 
Your  Jime  22  story  on  the  labor  move- 
ment's legislation  priorities  contains  a  quote 
attributed  to  me  which  is,  at  best,  taken  out 
of  context.  As  printed,  the  quote  conveys 
the  strongly  misleading  message  that  the 
latwr  movement  somehow  "controls"  Con- 
gressional committees  and  the  agenda  for 
floor  votes.  The  correct  statement  is  that 
Democratic  majorities  now  control  the  com- 
mittees and  the  agenda  on  the  floor— some- 
thing that  your  readers  already  surely 
know,  and  your  writers  should  know  if  they 
don't. 

I  appreciate  a  chance  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

Howard  D.  Samukl, 

President 
Industrial  Union  Dept,  AFL-CIO. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OP  MISSOUKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  debate 
on  H.R.  281,  reference  was  made  to  a  Time 
magazirw  article  quoting  Howard  Samuel,  a 
labor  offk^ial  with  the  AFL-CIO.  The  Time 
quote  was  the  basis  of  txoad  and  unsut>stanti- 
ated  assertions  atxxjt  ttie  relationship  be- 
tween the  latxx  movement  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  tiuly  diffkxilt  to  un- 
derstarKJ  how  Memt)ers  of  Congress  would 
draw  such  broad  corKlusk>ns  on  ttie  basis  of 
Time  magazine's  quote  of  a  single  latxx  offi- 
cial, even  if  they  knew  for  sure  ttiat  ttie  quote 
was  accurate.  As  it  tajms  out  Mr.  Samuel 
claims  that  the  quote  dkt  not  accurately 
convey  tiis  dear  statements  to  ttie  magazine. 
He  says  ttiat  tie  was  merely  making  ttie  ot>vi- 
ous  point  ttiat  the  Democrats  now  control  the 


H.R.  281 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OP  NEW  JKRSKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 
Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  roltoall 
vote  Ho.  189,  instead  of  ttie  amendment  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  the  amendment  I  offered 
shoukj  have  read  as  foltows: 

AMKitsifKirr  TO  H.R.  281,  as  Rkportks 

OrrsRZD  BT  Mrs.  Roukdca  op  New  Jixsrr 

Page  3.  strike  line  24  and  all  that  follows 

through  page  4.  line  16  (section  2(c)  of  the 

bill)  and  Insert  the  following  new  sulxec- 

tions: 

(c)  Section  8(f)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
I&8(f))  is  amended  by  inserting  t>efore  the 
peri(xl  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  follow- 
ing new  proviso:  ":  Provided  further,  That 
any  agreement  lawfully  made  pursuant  to 
this  sulisection  may  not  be  repudiated 
unless  the  Board  certifies  the  results  of  an 
election  conducted  pursuant  to  section  9(c) 
in  which  the  employees  in  an  appropriate 
bargaining  unit  select  a  l>argalnlng  repre- 
sentative other  than  the  latior  organization 
with  which  such  agreement  was  made  or 
choose  not  to  l>e  represented  by  a  lat>or  or- 
ganization. Upon  expiration  of  such  agree- 
ment, the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion shall  not  be  under  an  obligation  to  l>ar- 
gain  collectively  unless  the  majority  status 
of  the  labor  organization  has  l>een  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  an  election  conducted 
under  section  9(c)  or  in  some  other  manner 
determined  to  be  appropriate  by  the  Board 
in  which  the  confidentiality  of  employee 
preferences  is  ensured.". 

(d)  Within  one  year  after  the  elate  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  National  Lal>or 
Relations  Board  shall  prescrilie  procedures 
for  determining  majority  status  in  a  timely 
manner  and  confidential  manner  and  con- 
ducting elections  under  section  9(c)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
lS9<c))  among  employees  hired  purstiant  to 
an  agreement  made  under  section  8(f)  of 
such  Act  (39  U.S.C.  158(f)).  as  amended. 


UMI 
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STATEHOOD  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA? 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KZItTUCKT 

m  TBI  Honsx  or  uprcsshtativss 
Thunday,  June  2S,  1987 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foHowing 
edKoriai  was  written  tif  Don  Pepper,  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Paducah  Sun  in  Paducah, 
KY.  Mr.  Pepper  ek)quentty  expresses  ttie  ar- 
guments on  the  controversiai  issue  of  state- 
hood for  the  District  of  Columbia.  His  articie, 
which  originaity  appeared  in  the  June  22. 
1967.  adHion  of  the  Paducah  Sun  foNows: 
SoMB  Piopu  Hau>  to  CoMvnNS 

What  does  it  tAke  to  convince  the  propo- 
nents of  statehood  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? Only  two  years  ago  the  amendment 
died  that  would  have  given  the  district  rep- 
resentation In  Congress  "as  though  It  were  a 
sUte." 

The  amendment  was  ratified  by  only  16 
states  in  the  seven-year  ratification  period. 
It  needed  34.  Doesn't  that  faUure  teU  the 
D.C.  statehood  people  anything? 

Apparently  not,  for  now  they  are  liack 
with  another  idea.  They  want  to  make  the 
district  a  new  state,  the  "State  of  New  Co- 
lumbia." A  bUl  has  l>een  introduced  In  Con- 
gress, approved  by  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  and  referred  to  the 
Rtiles  Committee. 

So  the  statehood  people  are  trying  to 
achieve  by  act  of  Congress  what  they 
couldn't  achieve  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  seven  years.  The  Idea  Is  to  make  the 
City  of  Washington.  D.C,  a  state,  except  for 
an  enclave  containing  the  White  House,  the 
Capitol,  the  Mth  and  many  of  the  federal 
buildings.  Outside  of  that  area,  the  dty 
would  be  a  state  like  any  other  with  its  own 
representative  and  two  senators. 

We  say  "like  any  other."  but  it  really 
wouldn't  be  Uke  any  other  state.  It's  a  one- 
Industry  town,  and  Its  overriding  interest  Is 
in  enlarging  the  power  and  revenues  of  the 
federal  government.  A  third  of  the  people  in 
the  district  work  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment; another  one-third  do  so  Indirectly. 

So  we'd  have  a  city  with  a  population 
about  the  same  as  that  of  Monphls.  with  an 
area  about  one-fourth  that  of  McCracken 
County,  electing  a  congressman  and  two 
senators. 

But  that  is  only  one  of  the  objections  to 
statehood  for  the  dty.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  issued  a  report  on  the  subject,  list- 
ing many  constitutional  and  practical  diffi- 
culties. Let's  Just  note  some  of  them: 

1.  The  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  states 
when  the  1978  voting  rights  amendment 
f  afled  to  win  ratlf  IcaUon. 

2.  It  appears  to  l>e  Inconsistent  with  three 
provisions  of  the  ConstltutloiL 

First,  the  district  was  given  to  the  federal 
government  by  the  State  of  Maryland  for 
the  qjedflc  purpose  of  providing  a  site  for 
the  federal  govenunent  (Article  I,  Section  8, 
Clause  17).  If  that  purpoae  is  to  be  altered, 
shouldn't  the  territory  be  returned  to  Bfary- 
land? 

Second.  Article  IV.  Section  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution forbids  cutting  up  states  to  form 
new  states. 

Finally,  Amendment  23  gives  the  district 
three  electoral  votes  In  preaidenUal  elec- 
tions. The  Justice  Department  l>elieve8  that 
means  that  only  a  new  amendment,  not  a 
simple  act  of  Congress,  could  create  a  new 
state. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

3.  In  order  to  serve  its  function,  a  state 
must  l>e  Independent  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  District  of  Columbia  Is  not.  It's  a 
sulxllvision  of  the  federal  government, 
which  In  1987  has  budgeted  $522  million  for 
It. 

4.  Some  of  the  strongest  proponents  of 
statehood  have  In  the  past  been  strong  op- 
ponents. Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  for  exam- 
ple, testified  for  the  voting  rights  amend- 
ment in  1978  and  criticized  the  "statehood 
fallacy." 

"The  District  is  neither  a  dty  nor  a  state. 
In  fact  statehood  may  well  be  an  impossible 
alternative,  given  the  practical  and  constitu- 
tional questions  Involved  In  changing  the 
historical  status  of  the  Nation's  Capital." 

The  leading  proponent  of  statehood  is  the 
District's  congressional  delegate,  Walter 
Fauntroy.  But  in  a  pamphlet  supporting  the 
voting  rights  amendment  In  1978,  he  wrote 
that  granting  statehood  to  the  District 
"would  defeat  the  purpose  of  having  a  fed- 
eral dty  over  which  Congress  would  have 

exclusive  control This  would  be  In  direct 

defiance  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers." 

Atty.  Gen.  Rot>ert  Kennedy  pointed  In 
1963  to  some  practical  difficulties  in  giving 
the  District  back  to  Maryland: 

"All  the  foreign  embassies  would  be  locat- 
ed in  Maryland,  dependent  on  it  for  police 
protection,  and  subject  to  its  zoning  and 
other  requirements.  .  .  .  The  total  inconsist- 
ency is  evident  between  such  a  situation  and 
the  intention  of  the  Framers." 

There  are  many  more  objections  to  the 
Idea  pointed  out  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's report. 

In  the  light  of  all  this  It's  Inconceivable 
that  the  Congress  will  take  this  Idea  serious- 
ly. 


June  25,  1987 


June  25,  1987 


THE  PENSION   &   HEALTH   BENE- 
FITS PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OP  TEXAS 
TH  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1987 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  Congressman 
Roo  Chandler  and  I  are  today  introducing 
the  "Pension  &  Health  Benefits  Protection  Act 
of  1987."  This  legislation  provides  a  compre- 
hensive solution  to  some  of  our  Nation's  most 
difficult  current  retirement  inconie  problems. 
The  goals  of  ttiis  bill  are:  (1)  to  provide  a  fa- 
vorable environnoent  for  a  range  of  options  for 
employer-sponsored  pension  plans;  (2)  to  stop 
ttie  termination  of  pensions  plans  for  ttie  sole 
purpose  of  retrieving  surplus  assets;  (3)  to 
protect  pension  plan  participants  by  enhanc- 
ing the  security  of  their  t>enefits;  (4)  to  mairv 
tain  defined  t)enefit  plans  as  an  availat)le 
opbon  for  American  txjsiness  ar>d  latior;  (5)  to 
increaae  minimum  funding  for  currently  under- 
funded pension  plans;  (6)  to  protect  the  atxiity 
of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
to  pay  benefits  guaranteed  by  Federal  law; 
and  (7)  to  allow  ttw  tax-free  transfer  of  sur- 
plus pension  assets  to  ottier  retirement  or 
health  benefit  plans. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  was  made 
very  dear  to  me  last  year  during  the  hearings 
on  retirement  irxx>me  policy  conducted  by  the 
Social  Security  and  Oversight  Subcommittees 
of  ttie  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  urgency  of  addressirig  ttwse  issues  was 


reinforced  by  tt»  submission  earlier  this  year 
of  the  administration's  pension  proposals  as 
well  as  ttie  testimony  received  t>y  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  on  these  proposals. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  both  over- 
wtielming  and  compelling.  The  PBGC  esti- 
mates its  current  deficit  is  about  S4  t>illion  and 
ttiat,  during  ttie  current  year.  It  expects  to  pay 
out  considerably  more  in  benefits  than  it  will 
receive  in  income. 

I  corx:luded  tfiat,  while  ttie  administration's 
suggestions  provided  a  good  starting  point  for 
the  conskjeration  of  ttie  vexing  issues  dealing 
with  asset  reversions  from  overfunded  plans, 
plan  underlunding  and  the  dumping  of  liatMl- 
ities  onto  the  PBGC,  a  different  approach  to 
some  of  these  issues  would  be  preferable  in 
terms  of  reaching  our  joint  goals  in  ttie  sim- 
plest and  least  disruptive  manner.  I  tielieve 
that  ttie  legislation  which  I  am  proposing  is  a 
distinct  improvement  over  ttie  administration 
plan  because  it  does  greatly  simplify  ttie 
mettiod  by  wtiich  plan  sponsors  can  access 
residual  assets  from  ongoing  plans.  In  addi- 
tion, it  provides  greater  certainty  ttiat  such 
plans  will  be  continued  into  ttie  future. 

Ttie  major  provisions  of  this  bill  include: 

WITHOAAWAL  FHOM  OVERFUN06D  PENSION  PLANS 

Ttie  tiill  allows  an  employer  to  withdraw  sur- 
plus assets  from  an  ovisrfunded  pension  plan 
to  ttie  extent  such  assets  would  revert  to  ttie 
employer  upon  a  plan  termination  and  exceed 
120  percent  of  ttie  value  of  accrued  benefits 
under  ttie  plan.  Surplus  plan  assets  allocable 
to  employee  contributions  or  to  which  employ- 
ees are  entitled  by  contract  may  not  be  wittv 
drawn.  Amounts  withdrawn  t>y  an  employer 
will  be  subject  to  income  taxes  but  wHI  not  be 
subject  to  ttie  10  percent  excise  tax  that  ap- 
plies to  reversions  on  plan  termination.  Spe- 
cial rules  apply  if  more  than  one  wittidrawal  is 
made  within  a  5-year  period  or  a  plan  termi- 
nates, merges,  or  has  a  spin-off  within  5  years 
of  a  withdrawal. 

TRANSFER  TO  OTHER  PLANS 

If  upon  a  wittidrawal,  ttte  amount  wittidrawn 
is  transferred  to  anottier  qualified  retirement 
plan  or  a  nondiscriminatory  health  benefits 
plan,  no  income  taxes  will  apply  to  ttie  amount 
to  be  transferred. 

MINIMUM  FUNDING  CHANGES 

If  a  plan  tias  assets  less  ttian  ttie  present 
value  of  its  accrued  benefits,  a  special  mini- 
mum contribution  may  be  requiied  to  ttie 
extent  ttie  special  minimum  is  greater  ttian  ttie 
normal  minimum  funding  rules.  Ttie  special 
minimum  contribution  will  equal  the  greater  of: 

Ttie  tienefit  payments  and  expenses  for  ttie 
plan  year  or 

Ttie  sum  of  ttie  value  of  benefits  accrued 
during  the  year,  plus  interest  on  all  unfunded 
t)enefits  at  ttie  tieginning  of  ttie  plan  year,  pilus 
5-year  amortization  of  any  unfunded  liabilities 
created  by  plan  amendments  after  December 
31. 1987. 

ACCRUAL  OF  BENEFTT  RULES 

Ttie  accrual  of  benefit  rules  are  modified  to 
permit  a  benefit  increase  created  by  a  plan 
amendment  to  be  accrued  over  ttie  partici- 
pants' years  of  future  participation  in  ttie  plan. 


CESSATION  OF  ACCRUALS  DURING  UNSECURED 
FUNDING  WAIVERS 

If  an  employer  is  granted  an  unsecured 
funding  waiver,  all  benefit  accruals  must 
cease  until  ttie  funding  waiver  is  no  longer  in 
effect. 

FLOOR-OFFSET  ARRANGEMENTS 

Wtiere  the  benefits  of  a  defined  benefit  plan 
("floor  plan")  are  offset  by  the  benefits  provid- 
ed by  an  individual  account  plan  ("offset 
plan"),  ttie  two  plans  cannot  invest  more  ttian 
10  percent  of  ttieir  comtiined  assets  in  em- 
ployer securities.  Floor-offset  arrangements 
which  exceed  the  10  percent  limit  on  the  ef- 
fective date  will  be  provided  10  years  to 
reduce  t>elow  ttie  10  percent  limit. 

PBGC  PREMIUMS 

The  PBGC  premium  for  plan's  having  more 
than  100  participants  will  equal  $8.50  for  each 
plan  participant  plus  six-tenths  of  one  percent 
of  the  plan's  funding  target  insufficiency.  A 
plan's  "funding  target  insufficiency"  Is  defined 
as  ttie  amount  by  which  plan  assets  are  less 
ttian  120  percent  of  ttie  present  value  of  ttie 
plan's  vested  benefits.  In  any  event,  ttie  pre- 
miums will  not  exceed  $100  per  participant. 
Ttie  PBGC  premium  for  plans  covering  less 
ttian  1(X)  participants  will  be  $8.50  per  partici- 
pant. Both  the  $8.50  base  premium  and  ttie 
$100  ceiling  amount  will  be  indexed  for  in- 
creases in  ttie  cost  of  living  in  the  same 
manner  as  PBGC  guaranteed  tienefits  are  in- 
dexed. 

LIASIUTY  FOR  PREMIUMS 

Ttie  t>ill  malces  the  employer  liable  for  pre- 
mium payments  rather  than  the  plan  adminis- 
trator. 

This  legislation  addresses  the  issue  of  ttie 
transfer  of  surplus  pension  fund  assets  to 
tiealth  plans  by  dealing  with  both  current  retir- 
ee tiealth  plans  as  well  as  ttie  post-retirement 
health  benefits  for  prospective  retirees.  By  re- 
ducing ttie  amount  of  ttie  level  over  wtiich 
assets  can  be  wittidrawn  for  transfer,  we 
reduce  the  risk  that  we  will  force  an  all  or 
nothing  decision  as  to  ttie  termination  of  de- 
fined benefit  plans.  Additionally,  by  making  ttie 
wittidrawal  or  transfer  amount  availatile  to  t>e 
transferred  to  a  health  plan  account  for  cur- 
rent or  future  retirees,  we  will  tielp  to  encour- 
age and  ensure  the  tialanced  funding  of 
health  liatiilities  wtiich  responsitile  employers 
will  want  to  provide. 

Ttie  complexity  of  ttie  administration's  pro- 
posed rules  on  minimum  funding  could  furttier 
result  in  ttie  retardation  of  the  estatilishment 
of  new  plans  and  ttie  minimizing  of  new  tiene- 
fit  increases.  This  bill  seeks  to  simplify  the  so- 
lution to  ttie  problem  and  to  create  a  cure 
whk:h  will  not  kill  ttie  patient  Ttiere  is  a  real 
problem  with  funding  waivers;  namely,  ttiat 
benefit  accruals  and  benefit  increases  can 
continue  to  exist  atongside  a  funding  waiver 
which,  by  definition,  trumpets  a  plan  sponsor's 
financial  difficulties.  Ttiis  bill  imposes  a  freeze 
on  such  accruals  and  increases  until  ttie 
waiver  is  amortized.  Ttiis  stioukl  address  ttie 
issue  of  complexity  as  well  as  eliminate  ttie 
ottier  problems  associated  with  waivers. 

In  contrast  to  ttie  administratnn  proposal, 
the  "Penskxi  and  Health  Benefits  Protectk>n 
Act  of  1987"  combines  ttie  variatiie  rate  pre- 
mium with  ttie  issues  of  overtunding  and  un- 
derfunding.  An  overfunded  plan  stiouW  not 
pay  ttie  same  premium  rate  as  an  underfund- 
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ed  plan  since  ttie  underfunded  plan  is  ttie  one 
wtiich  poses  the  major  liatiility  risk  to  ttie 
PBGC. 

Correcting  ttie  prot)lem  associated  with 
asset  reversKHis,  proper  plan  funding  and  sup- 
port of  ttie  PBGC  requires  a  delk^ate  balanc- 
ing act  in  demonstrating  to  current  and  pro- 
spective plan  sponsors  that  a  climate  will  be 
maintained  whk^h  Is  not  unfriendly  to  defined 
pension  plans.  This  tiill  lays  out  ttie  ground 
rules  wittiin  whk^  current  and  future  plan 
sponsors  can,  with  great  certainty,  understand 
ttie  rules  affecting  the  plan  relative  to  funding 
and  payment  of  PBGC  premiums.  Ttie  motiva- 
tkKi  to  capture  excess  assets  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  txxrowing  wtien  money  is  tight  cannot 
be  legislated  away:  nor  can  the  moti^tk)n  to 
rakl  such  excess  assets  as  favoratile  stiark 
bait  for  a  takeover  t>e  eliminated  by  any  legis- 
lative proposals.  However,  the  atiility  of  a  plan 
sponsor  to  withdraw  residual  assets  from  an 
ongoing  plan  will  provide  erxxigh  of  an  alter- 
native to  termination  that  It  will  tie  accessed 
by  existing  companies.  Additkinally.  while  ttie 
existence  of  a  plan  with  excess  assets  has 
been  a  prime  attractkKi  to  outskjers  in  un- 
friendly takeovers,  many  companies  have  now 
adopted  proviskxis  to  realkxate  such  excess 
assets  to  plan  partk:ipants  in  the  event  of  an 
unfriendly  takeover.  This  has  to  a  great  extent 
provkjed  a  resolution  to  this  problem. 

The  problem  of  asset  recovery  from  over- 
funded  plans,  in  many  respects,  has  t>een  a 
problem  of  ttie  past,  and  will  only  tie  a  protv 
lem  of  ttie  future  if  ttie  regulatory  climate  sur- 
rounding defined  tienefit  plans  continues  to  t>e 
unfriendly.  Plan  sponsors,  more  ttian  ever, 
need  certainty  when  dealing  with  defined  ben- 
efit plans,  and  ttie  rtietork:  of  ttiose  wtio  wouM 
say  ttiat  all  plan  assets  t>ek)ng  to  ttie  partici- 
pants serves  simply  to  retard  future  defined 
tienefit  plan  growth  in  AmerKa.  Such  an  atti- 
tude will  not  only  lead  to  a  lack  of  tienefit  en- 
tiancements  in  current  plans,  txit  will  also 
result  in  no  further  defined  t>enefit  plan  forma- 
tkm  and  the  eventual  terminatk>n  of  all  de- 
fined tienefit  plan  arrangements.  Ttiis  legisla- 
tion seeks  to  support  partk:ipant  benefit  secu- 
rity t>y  tielping  to  make  ttie  climate  for  defined 
benefit  plans  more  fertile  for  ttieir  growth  and 
development 


THE  WORLD  IS  YOURS— 
IMPROVE  IT 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OPCAUrORHIA 
□r  THE  HOUSK  OF  BKPRSSOrTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1987 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Dr. 
Clarence  E.  Hodges,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  State.  Mras  ttie  com- 
mencement speaker  at  Alatiama  State  Univer- 
sity in  Montgomery,  AL 

Dr.  Leon  Howard,  preskJent  of  AlatMuna 
State  University,  praised  Dr.  Hodges  for  an 
outstanding  speech,  and  stated  this  push  for 
excellence  and  support  for  educatxxi  in  ttie 
tilack  community  can  do  much  to  overcome 
ttie  effects  of  discrimination,  poverty,  and 
other  social  ills  ttiat  plague  Americ& 
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Dr.  Hodges  has  given  several  aimlar 
speecties  recently  at  black  colleges,  church- 
es, and  around  ttie  country. 

I  sutxnit  his  address  for  review. 

Thx  Wokld  Is  Tours— Impkovs  It 

President  Howard,  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  graduating  seniors,  parents  and 
friends,  it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  share 
in  tills  historic  occasion  with  you  today. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  people  In  the 
world  today— those  who  ttilnk.  those  who 
think  they  ttilnk,  and  thoae  who  would 
rather  die  than  think.  I'm  glad  to  l>e  here 
with  ttilnkers.  With  239  previous  commence- 
ment exercises.  ASU  is  known  for  producing 
thinkers  and  the  leaderslilp  deserves  our 
praise  and  support. 

Graduates,  you  will  encounter  experts 
who  will  advise  you  to  lower  your  aspira- 
tions but  I  ctuuve  you  to  ignore  the  proph- 
ets of  mediocrity.  The  world  is  yours— Im- 
prove it!  Reach  for  the  stars  and  go  for  the 
gold. 

At  the  age  of  ttiree.  after  a  severe  bum  to 
my  left  leg,  the  doctors  said  I  would  never 
walk  again.  But  by  the  age  of  six,  not  only 
was  I  walking,  I  was  the  fastest  nmner  In 
the  first  grade.  There  is  an  expert  over  all 
experts  who  responds  to  faith  and  confi- 
dence. Some  years  ago  I  saw  an  eight  year 
old  get  hit  by  a  station  wagon.  He  was 
placed  In  a  body  cast  with  multiple  injuries 
and  was  to  remain  In  the  cast  for  tliree 
monttis.  I  later  learned  ttiat  he  had  lieen 
given  only  ttiree  montlis  to  live  due  to  Ill- 
ness liefore  the  accident.  I  visited  tilm  often, 
took  toys  and  hope  and  after  three  months 
he  was  playing  at  my  home  with  my  cliil- 
dren  and  today  he  is  25  years  old.  Defy  the 
experts.  Never  give  up.  The  world  is  yours — 
Improve  It.  In  1981,  I  stated  my  Intentions 
to  seek  a  position  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  was  told  75,000  people  liad 
already  applied  for  those  few  JoIm  and  I 
should  not  waste  my  time.  I  don't  know 
wtiat  tiappened  to  most  of  the  75.000  but  I 
tiave  tiad  ttiree  appointments  and  who 
knows  wtiat  the  future  yet  holds.  Some  of 
you  are  graduating  today  in  spite  of  predic- 
tions by  others  that  you  would  not  make  it. 

In  tills  graduating  class  I  see  future  career 
diplomats  and  even  ambassadors,  serving 
around  the  world,  representing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  negotiating 
major  International  accords.  It's  not  easy. 
The  average  person  entering  the  ForeUb 
Service  lias  a  Masters  Degree  and  Is  30  years 
old.  But  you  can  discipline  and  prepare 
yourselves  with  study  and  tiard  work  and 
actiieve  that  or  any  other  goals.  We  need 
you  to  help  solve  problems  of  the  world. 
The  world  Is  yours — Improve  it. 

The  world  population  today  is  approxi- 
mately 5  billion.  In  ttiree  years,  1990,  It  will 
be  5.8  bUllon  and  In  the  year  2000,  the  world 
population  is  projected  to  lie  6.3  billion. 
With  today's  smaller  numtier  of  5  billion, 
food  shortages  in  less  developed  countries 
lead  to  15,000  deattis  per  day  due  to  starva- 
tion and  malnutrition.  Heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  accidents  don't  get  a  ctiance  at 
these  5.5  million  persons  per  year. 

If  you  wUl  glance  back  in  history  to  the 
time  of  Ctuist,  nearly  2,000  years  ago.  the 
world  population  was  only  200  million: 
much  smaller  ttian  the  United  States  popu- 
lation Is  today.  The  population  of  other 
countries  is  growing  so  much  faster  ttian 
ttiat  of  the  United  States  ttiat  whereas  we 
were  5  percent  of  the  world  population  In 
1980.  we  will  lie  only  4  percent  In  the  year 
2000.  Many  coimtries  wUl  double  their  pcqiu- 
latlon  In  the  next  35  years.  These  popula- 
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tton  statistics  have  a  great  bearing  on  the 
adeouacy  of  resourcea  such  as  food,  water. 
energy,  health  suppUea.  employment,  educa- 
tion, plant  life,  the  air  we  breathe  and  polit- 
ical stability  of  nations  and  the  world.  How 
long  wQl  the  third  world  nations  be  content 
to  aee  15  percent  of  the  world  population 
enjoy  and  waste  85  percent  of  the  world's 
wealth  and  natural  resources.  In  many 
places,  human  rights  are  suppressed  to  sup- 
press the  demand  for  food. 

The  two  great  superpowers  are  fundamen- 
tally divided  over  the  issue  of  human  rights. 
Human  rights  is  at  the  core  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Freedom  is  the  issue  that 
separates  us  from  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  lack 
of  freedom  creates  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
production  of  food,  political  stability,  gener- 
al productivity,  and  hence  the  quality  of  life 
in  totaL  This  has  been  proven  in  East  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Poland.  Afghanistan,  Ethi- 
opia, and  even  more  so  in  the  Soviet  farm- 
ing community. 

The  world's  technological  advances  have 
been  far  greater  than  our  sociological  and 
human  relations  advances.  The  computer 
can  now  do  in  one  bUllonth  of  a  second  what 
It  once  took  a  second  to  do.  That  compares 
to  you  being  able  to  do  In  one  second  what 
It  once  took  31  years  to  do.  Had  the  automo- 
tive industry  kept  pace.  In  some  aspects, 
with  the  computer  industry,  we  could  now 
make  a  Rolls  Royce  for  (3.00  and  I  could 
drive  it  from  coast  to  coast  in  less  time  than 
it  now  takes  to  fly  from  Montgomery  to  At- 
lanta, if  our  human  relations  efforts  had 
been  that  successful,  there  would  be  no  war 
in  the  Persian  Oulf  area,  no  hostages  in  the 
Middle  East,  no  apartheid,  or  all  the  other 
confrontations  and  unnecessary  human  suf- 
fering. Now  the  world  is  yours— improve  it! 

Let's  Join  together  and  turn  the  tide 
against  drug  abuse,  illicit  sex.  the  breakup 
of  family,  irresponsible  parent-hood,  mean- 
ingless violence,  inferior  education,  and 
racial  discrimination  in  housing,  education, 
employment,  and  politics.  The  determina- 
tion of  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  courage 
of  Winnie  Mandella,  the  vision  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  and  the  love  of  Coretta 
Scott  King  should  dally  reassure  us  that  we 
can,  we  can.  Oh  yes,  we  can  overcome! 

We've  heard  much  about  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Qorbachev  to  turn  the  economy  around 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  I've  been  there  and  I've 
seen  what  the  absence  of  competition  pro- 
duces—mediocrity. I've  seen  more  hope  in 
the  eyes  of  freedom  fighters  In  poor  Nicara- 
gua and  Soweto  than  in  the  faces  of  those 
who  have  no  hope  of  change  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  If  Gorbachev  can  turn  that  big 
bear  around  against  much  opposition  and  if 
young  Blacks  can  smile  at  the  military 
might  of  South  Africa  and  envision  the  day 
when  the  rough  places  shall  be  made 
smooth,  the  crooked  shall  be  straightened 
and  the  oppressed  shall  be  free  then  we  can 
make  a  dUferenoe. 

In  this  dan  we  can  have  ambassadors, 
teachers,  ministers,  corporate  executives, 
doctors,  lawyers,  a  governor,  a  VS.  Senator, 
a  Vice  President,  yes.  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  world  is 
yours— go  for  It' 

Education  Is  a  key.  We  must  stress  the 
value  of  education  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
pool  haU.  We  must  find  resources  to  give 
■cholarshlps  that  will  inspire  and  build  self- 
eateem.  Every  church  In  the  United  States 
can  give  scbolaiahlps  of  at  least  $100.  Every 
high  school  graduate  of  every  church  could 
be  lew  aided  for  their  services,  talents,  and 
intereata  with  a  scholarship.  Every  social 
dub,  every  Wotk.  unit,  every  home  demon- 
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stration  or  homemaklng  club,  every  commu- 
nity business,  from  beauty  shops  to  liquor 
stores,  every  union,  every  bowling  league  or 
Softball  team,  and  even  student  associations 
can  give  scholarships  to  encourage  and  in- 
spire youth  on  the  fringes  to  get  back  In  the 
game  of  life  and  go  for  the  gold.  The  money 
will  be  important  but  more  important  than 
the  amount  will  be  the  self-esteem  generat- 
ed in  that  young  mind  which  is  tempted  to 
give  up  because  nobody  seems  to  care. 
Teachers  who  Inspire  confidence  and  self- 
esteem  must  be  recognized  and  rewarded. 
Those  who  destroy  self-esteem  must  be  re- 
placed. The  building  of  self-esteem  Is  more 
imixirtant  than  dispensing  information. 
Further,  we  must  keep  and  strengthen  all 
our  Black  colleges. 

Jobs  are  essential  for  youth  and  adults.  If 
the  youth  are  helped  to  master  the  realities 
and  difficulties  of  the  world  of  work  at  an 
early  age.  they  will  be  better  prepared  to 
secure  and  keep  Jobs  as  adults.  Those  who 
can  must  give  Jobs  to  aspiring  youth  if  only 
part-time  or  even  If  they  don't  pay  well.  And 
for  aU  those  who  finish  high  school.  Junior 
college  or  above,  there  must  be  tireless  ef- 
forts to  let  them  know  of  every  possible  Job 
opportunity.  They  must  be  coached  and  pre- 
pared for  interviews.  We  must  show  those  in 
school  that  it  pays  to  stay  in  school.  They 
must  see  consistent  success  stories  of  educa- 
tion and  hard  work  paying  off.  We  must  not 
be  satisfied  untU  every  graduate  here  today 
has  a  good  Job  with  good  pay  or  opportuni- 
ties for  further  study. 

One  final  bit  of  advice  for  the  graduates: 
(1)  Trust  people.  (2)  Never  forget  your 
family.  No  matter  how  Imperfect  your  par- 
ents may  be,  remember  without  them,  you 
would  not  be  here  today.  (3)  Never  get  too 
big  for  God.  He  loves  you. 

A  Little  fellow  was  h06pitali2ed  In  a  very 
poor  region  of  the  world.  In  his  home,  the 
family  drank  from  one  container.  There 
were  markings  on  the  side  so  each  would 
know  how  far  down  he  could  drink  and 
leave  enough  for  others.  He  was  brought  a 
glass  of  milk  by  the  nurse.  He  was  confused 
because  there  were  no  markings  on  the  side. 
He  asked  how  far  down  he  should  drink. 
From  the  glass  of  success  and  achievement, 
you  owe  It  to  ASU  and  to  yourselves  to 
drink  it  all.  Be  all  that  you  can  be.  The 
world  is  yours— Improve  it. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  A  REVISION 
TO  PUBLIC  LAW  84-814— 
IMPACT  AID 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

ornxiwois 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  House  has  given  overwhelming  ap- 
proval to  H.R.  5.  the  School  Improvement  Act 
of  1987.  That  legislation  reauthorized  almost 
every  Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Program  in  the  country. 

As  you  may  recall  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  H.R.  5,  several  Members,  Including 
me,  entered  Into  a  colkx^  on  the  need  to 
revise  Public  Law  84-814,  Impact  Aid.  Since 
that  law  only  serves  2,600  s(^k>oI  districts,  it 
has  a  somewhat  smaller  constituency  than 
programs  which  serve  all  16,000  public  school 
districts  in  ttw  ^4atlon.  Unforturutety,  H.R.  5 
only  provided  for  a  straight  reauthorization  of 
that  law.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  urxjuestiorv 
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able  need  for  updating  of  this  program.  Today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  provide  that 
needed  revision. 

Put}lic  Law  84-814  is  a  time  tested  law  first 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1950  in  recognition 
of  the  Federal  Government's  obligation  to  re- 
Imtxjrse  public  school  districts  for  tf>eir  inability 
to  generate  revenue  due  to  ttie  nontaxable 
presence  of  Federal  property.  Since  public 
schools — directly  or  indirectly — generate  ttieir 
revenue  for  the  basic  operation  and  mainte- 
nar>ce  of  their  school  system  from  various 
forms  of  taxes.  It  becomes  a  burden  on  those 
school  districts  when  their  membership  is  in- 
creased by  children  in  families  who  are,  for 
one  reason  or  arwttier,  exempt  from  payirtg 
such  taxes.  Generally,  revenue  is  produced 
from  property  taxes  on  their  home,  property 
taxes  on  their  place  of  emptoyment  Income 
taxes,  sales  taxes,  or  various  licenses  arxl 
fees.  Tt)ese  taxes  are  the  very  IHeblood  of  the 
scfKX>l  finance  system,  making  up  that  portion 
of  the  per  pupil  expenditure  which  is  not  pro- 
vided bry  basic  State  aid  assistarKe. 

The  Impact  Aid  law  reimburses  school  dis- 
tricts for  the  presence  of  over  2,000,000  fed- 
erally connected  youngsters.  These  children 
represent  military,  civilian,  Irxlian,  low-rent 
housing/poverty,  and  harxlicapped  chiklren 
wfK>  are  corKontrated  In  disproportionate 
amounts  in  scfxx>l  districts  which  serve  feder- 
ally owned  properties.  The  ability  to  generate 
revenue  to  support  ti)ese  children  Is  Impacted 
and  sometimes  eliminated  by  the  laws  which 
prevent  tf>e  taxing  of  any  federally  owned 
property  arxl  exempts  hundreds  of  ttXHisands 
of  military  personnel  from  havlr>g  to  pay 
lrKX}me  tax  in  the  State  In  which  their  children 
are  educated  or  having  to  pay  licenses  ar>d 
fees  for  their  vehicles. 

For  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  superintend- 
ents aryj  school  boards  which  receive  this 
reverHje  have  t>een  worlOng  to  provide  a  reau- 
thorization proposal  wfiich  would  solve  several 
of  the  problems  experierx:ed  due  to  the 
cfuinge  In  scfxwl  flnarx:e  procedures  and 
public  scfxx>l  environments  over  the  last  30 
years.  In  an  effort  to  correct  tf^ese  problems 
on  a  temporary  t>asis  the  law  has  accumulat- 
ed so  many  amendments  and  subparts  that  It 
has  become  a  complicated  patchwork  quilt  of 
legislation. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  Is  the 
product  of  their  work  and  will  do  several 
things: 

First,  greatly  simplify  the  complicated  laiv 
guage  of  categories  and  fonnulas; 

Second,  reduce  the  categories  of  cftiklren 
eiigit)le  for  Impact  Aid  from  16  down  to  2 
while  still  protecting  all  currently  funded  chil- 
dren; 

Third,  provide  certain  guarantees  for  school 
districts  which  have  unique  characteristKS 
which  result  in  extremely  high  per  pupil  cost  or 
total  Irfatiility  to  generate  revenue  due  to  rK>r>- 
taxable  land;  and 

Fourth,  provide  payment  schedules  and  for- 
mulas for  tfw  equitat)le  distribution  of  the 
annual  appropriation,  ttiereby  eliminating  an 
annual  fight  In  the  appropriations  process. 

My  legislation  taKes  Into  account  the  likely 
fact  ttMt  full  entitlement  funding  may  never 
occur  during  the  6-year  reauthorization  penod 
authorized  in  H.R.  5.  Hence,  a  system  of  pay- 
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ments  has  t>een  estat>llshed  wf>eret>y  funds 
for  partkxilar  categories  of  federally  connected 
students  are  paid  at  a  set  proportion  of  enti- 
tlement until  appropriated  furxiing  runs  out 

Since  no  category  of  Impact  Aid  student  re- 
ceives a  substantial  funding  amount  in  the  first 
payment  step,  ttie  revision  builds  In  an  Incen- 
tive for  school  districts  Interested  In  each  cat- 
egory of  Impact  Aid  to  support  the  appropria- 
tion effort  for  the  program,  in  order  to  reach 
the  second  payment  step  with  its  substantially 
greater  funding  levels.  To  assure  the  super 
"A"  school  districts,  which  have  historically 
been  favored  in  the  appropriation  process, 
ttiat  this  formula  Is  equitable  to  all,  particularly 
tt>e  Indian  districts,  a  hold  harmless  at  a  prior 
per  pupil  payment  amount  has  been  provided. 
The  formula  attempts  to  equitably  distribute 
funds  considering  current  levels,  and  falriy  al- 
locate any  potei^l  additional  funding  In  the 
future. 

In  addition  to  simplifying  the  16  current  cat- 
egories of  federally  connected  children  Into 
basically  just  two,  my  legislation  moves  to  a 
more  contemporary  method  of  student  ac- 
counting— average  daily  membership.  Impact 
Aid  will  be  similar  to  nrrast  Federal  education 
programs,  distributing  funds  on  the  basis  on 
Vne  enrolled  numt>er  of  a  target  population. 
This  change  also  will  relieve  a  number  of 
States  from  collecting  average  dally  attend- 
ance data  solely  for  Impact  Aid  purposes 
wtien  ttieir  State  aid  and  other  programs  are 
allocated  on  a  membership  basis. 

My  bill  also  makes  a  few  adjustments  In 
current  law  for  unusual  situatk>ns  such  as 
highly  Impacted  districts  with  minimal  tax 
bases,  and  districts  wfxise  boundaries  are  co- 
terminous with  a  military  base,  tfierefore  with- 
out a  tax  base. 

The  final  significant  revision  Is  to  the  so- 
called  equalization  provision  of  Impact  Aid, 
where  States  are  allowed  to  offset,  or  sup- 
plant State  aid  with  Federal  Impact  Aid  funds. 
This  is  allowable  under  current  law  If  tfie 
States  meet  certain  equalized  per  pupil  spend- 
ir>g  equities.  The  concept  of  an  offset  or  sup- 
planting with  Federal  funds  is  an  unusual  one 
to  t>e  built  into  a  Federal  autixMization.  This 
legislation  does  rK>t  attempt  to  tackle  ttie 
problem  of  whether  the  continuation  of  such 
an  offset  continues  to  be  In  the  Federal  inter- 
est. However,  It  does  Identify  certain  specific 
Federal  interests  within  the  Impact  Aid  pro- 
gram which  are  so  substantial  as  to  warrant 
exclusion  from  Vne  offset  or  equalizatk>n  provi- 
sion. These  specifically  recognized  Federal  irv 
terests  are  the  fiandicapped,  those  children 
on  Indian  larxl,  highly  impacted  arxJ  geo- 
graphically related  high  cost  districts — all  of 
which  receive  additional  Impact  Aid  furxjs.  In 
additk)n,  tfx>se  districts  wtvch  fall  below  tfie 
State  average  per  pupil  or  comparable  district 
per  pupil  experiditures  are  also  excluded  from 
State  offsets. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of 
one  category  of  youngsters  in  tfie  category 
called  "Low  Rent  Housing."  These  are  the 
yourigsters  wfx)  are  corx^ntrated  In  school 
distTKts  which  predominantly  serve  ttie  poorer 
sections  of  our  cities.  These  are  very  higlv 
cost  youngsters  In  many  cases  coming  from 
single  parent  families  wtiich  are  already  on 
pubUc  assistance  and  are  in  desperate  need 
of  an  education  to  break  the  poverty  and  wel- 
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fare  cyde.  These  youngsters  come  to  ttie 
put)llc  sclxx)ls  with  remedial  needs  In  the 
areas  of  math  and  science  as  well  as  in  disci- 
pline, attendarK»,  and  even  health  education. 

These  children  live  In  federally  owned  apart- 
ment buildings  which,  due  to  the  high  demand 
for  rental  units  of  inner  city  houses,  would  be 
an  extremely  valuable  resource  to  tfie  school 
district  If  it  were  able  to  produce  real  estate 
taxes.  Due  to  Its  tax  exempt  nature  and  due  to 
fedeial  ownership,  this  high-priced-low-rent- 
housing  youngster  Is  placed  Into  tfie  scfiool 
district  from  a  family  wfio  is  unable  to  gener- 
ate suffk>ent  tax  revenue  to  even  provkJe  for 
its  own  needs  and  wtio  lives  in  an  apartment 
In  a  buikjing  wtiich  also  generates  no  revenue. 

I  submit  to  you  tfiat  education  is  one  of  tfie 
ways  to  help  these  youngsters  out  of  their 
poverty  situatk}n  and  into  a  more  comfortable, 
productive  lifestyle. 

All  In  all,  this  reviskHi  to  Public  Law  81-874 
will  result  In  a  greatly  simplified  program  with 
clear-cut  eligibility  requirements  and  payment 
distributions.  I  urge  my  colleagues  who  repre- 
sent federally  Impacted  school  districts  to  join 
with  me  and  ttie  nine  original  cosponsors  of 
my  bill  In  sponsoring  this  Important  legislative 
initiative  .  Thank  you. 

A  copy  of  my  leglslatkxi  foltows: 

H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
Arnerlca  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  I.  AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  874.  818T 
CONGRESS. 

(a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (P.L.  874,  81st  Congress)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "assistance"  in  the  heading  of  such 
title  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "«au- 
snassMEMT". 

(b)  Section  1  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "assistance"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "reimbursement". 

(c)  Such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "at- 
tentsAce"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "membership". 

(d)  Section  3(dKlKA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "which  the  number  of 
children  determined  for  such  fiscal  year 
under"  and  striking  "amounts  to  at  least  20 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  children 
who  were  to  average  daily  attendance  at  the 
schools  of-such  agency  during  such  fiscal 
year  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  public  education". 

(e)  Section  3(dKlKA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  staking  "clauses  (BKlli). 
(BKiv),  (BKv)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph  (B)". 

(f)  Section  3(dKlKB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  all  that  follows  "the 
simi  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
product  obtained  my  multiplying  16.6  per 
centum  of  the  local  contribution  rate  by  the 
number  of  children  determined  with  respect 
to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year  under 
subsection  (b).". 

(g)  SecUon  3(dK2KBKi)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

<1)  by  striking  "computed  under"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "of  payment  resulting 
from"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "including  capital  outlay 
fund?  which  are  accounted  for  separately  in 
State  payments  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies, but  not  including  any  cash  balance  at 
the  end  of  a  year  allowed  under  State  law, 
or.  where  no  State  law  governing  cash  bal- 
ance exists,  not  including  30  percent  of  the 
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local  educational  agency's  operating  ooct," 
after  "the  funds  available"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "the  State  average  or  to" 
after  "education  equivalent  to"; 

(4)  by  inserting  "three  or  more  or'  after 
"to  that  maintained  in";  and 

(5)  by  inserting  ",  whichever  is  higher" 
after  "district  of  such  agency". 

(h)  Section  3(dK2KBKiv)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentences:  "Such  in- 
crease Shan  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  school 
district  to  have  an  operating  coat  (calculat- 
ed using  the  most  recent  data  available  at 
the  time  of  calculation,  made  current 
through  application  of  appropriate  econom- 
ic adjustment  factors)  no  greater  than  the 
State  average  or  the  average  of  comparable 
school  districts  in  the  State.  For  purposes  of 
clause  (ID,  the  Commissioner  shall  deter- 
mine that  a  reasonable  tax  effort  has  t>een 
made  if  the  agency  receives  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  the  taxes  levied  which  would  have 
been  received  if  the  applicant  district  had 
an  operational  tax  rate  equal  to  the  average 
of  comparable  districts.  Payments  made  to 
an  agency  under  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  percentage  of  the  difference 
that  the  actual  tax  levied  of  such  agency  are 
of  the  taxes  which  would  have  been  levied  if 
the  applicant  district  had  an  operational  tax 
rate  equal  to  the  average  of  comparable  dis- 
tricts or  State  average." 

(1)  Section  3(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  subparagraph  (E). 

(J)  Section  3(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  sentence: 
"For  the  fiscal  year  l>eginnlng  O:tober  1, 
1987,  and  for  each  year  thereafter,  the  local 
contribution  rate  for  such  coterminous 
agencies  shall  be  not  less  than  70  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  aU  States  during  the  second  preced- 
ing year  prior  to  the  current  fiscal  year." 

(k)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sutisec- 
tion: 

"(1)  Any  local  educational  agency  which  is 
eligible  under  section  3(dX2KB)  shaU  re- 
ceive 100  per  centum  of  the  amount  to 
which  such  agency  is  entitled  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)." 

(1)  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  ",  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole 
dollar,"  before  "to  each  local  educational 
agency". 

(m)  Section  5(cKl)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  all  that  follows  "fiscal  year"  the 
first  place  such  words  appear  and  Inserting 
a  period. 

(n)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  paragraph  (2)  and  all  that  follows 
to  the  end  of  such  subsection  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr- 

"(2KA)  From  that  part  of  such  stmis 
which  remain  after  the  allocation  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  and  any  allocation  re- 
quired by  sections  5(e)  and  3(h)  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  such 
additional  amounts  appropriated  for  section 
3(a)  among  the  following  categories  of  local 
educational  agencies— 

"(i)  such  agendes  in  which  the  number  of 
children  determined  under  section  3(a) 
amounts  to  20  per  centimi  or  more  of  aver- 
age daily  memt>er8hip; 

"(11)  such  agendes  in  which  the  nimxber  of 
children  determined  under  section  3(a) 
amounts  to  15  per  centum  or  more,  but  less 
than  20  per  centum  of  average  daily  mem- 
bership; and 

"(ill)  such  agendes  in  which  the  number 
of  children  determined  under  section  3(a) 
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amounts  to  leas  tlum  16  per  centum  of  aver- 
age daily  membership. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shaU  aUocate  the  addl- 
tiooal  amounts  described  in  subparacrmph 
(A)  aecordlnc  to  the  foUowinc  schedule: 

"(1)  A  flist  aUocation  shall  be  made  as  fol- 


"(I)  80  per  coitum  of  entitlement  to  acen- 
des  deacrlbed  in  paragraph  (3XAKi): 

"(11)  60  per  centum  of  entitlement  to 
aceneles  described  in  paragraph  (axAKli): 

"(ni)  40  per  centum  of  entitlement  to 
agencies  deKrfbed  in  paragraph  (2XAXill). 

"(U)  Any  sums  remainlnc  after  the  aUoca- 
tkn  pursuant  to  clause  (i)  shall  be  allocated 
as  follows— 

"(I)  20  per  centimi  of  entitlement  to  agen- 
des  described  in  paragraph  (3XAX1); 

"(II)  15  per  centum  of  entitlement  to 
agencies  described  In  paragraph  (3XAXU): 
and 

"(HI)  10  per  centum  of  entitlement  to 
agencies  described  in  paragraph  (2XAXili). 

"(ill)  Any  sums  remaining  after  the  alloca- 
tlcm  pursuant  to  clause  (11)  shaU  be  allocat- 
ed as  f ollowK 

"(I)  3S  per  centum  of  entltlonent  to  agen- 
cies deacrlbed  in  paragraph  (3XAXU);  and 

"(11)  SO  per  centum  of  entitlement  to 
agencies  described  in  paragraph  (2XAX111). 

"(3XA)  From  that  part  of  such  sums 
which  remain  after  the  allocation  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  allocate  such  additional 
amounts  appropriated  for  section  3(b) 
among  the  following  categories  of  IcxaJ  edu- 
cational agencies— 

"(1)  such  agencies  in  which  the  number  of 
children  determined  under  section  3(b) 
amounts  to  30  per  centum  or  more  of  aver- 
age daily  membership;  and 

"(U)  such  agencies  in  which  the  nimiber  of 
children  determined  under  section  3(b) 
amounts  to  leas  than  30  per  centum  of  aver- 
age daily  membership. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shaU  allocate  the  addi- 
tional amoimts  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  aoocHtUng  to  the  foUowlng  schedule: 

"(1)  A  first  allocaUon  shaU  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(I)  40  per  centum  of  entitlement  to  agen- 
cies described  in  paragraph  (3XAXU). 

"(II)  IS  per  centum  of  entitlement  to 
agmdea  described  in  paragraph  (3XAXU). 

"(11)  Any  sums  remaining  after  the  aUoca- 
tion pursuant  to  clause  (1)  shall  be  allocated 
as  follows— 

"(I)  30  per  emtum  of  entitlement  to  agen- 
dea  deacrlbed  In  paragiaidi  (3XAXi). 

"(11)  10  per  centum  of  entitlement  to 
agencies  described  in  paragraph  (3XAX11). 

"(ill)  Any  sums  remaining  after  the  alloca- 
tlm  pursuant  to  clause  (11)  shall  be  allocat- 
ed as  follows: 

"(I)  30  per  cmtum  of  entitlement  to  agen- 
cies described  in  paragraph  (3XAX1). 

"(11)  76  per  centum  of  entitlement  to 
agendea  described  in  paragraph  (3XAXU). 

"(4XA)  When  the  artrtttlnnal  amounts  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (2XA)  and  (3XA)  are 
Insufficient  to  provide  the  required  percent 
of  enUtlement  under  clauses  (2XBXU). 
(3XBXIil).  (3XBX11).  or  (3XBX111),  respec- 
tively, the  Secretary  shaU  allocate  such  ad- 
ditional amounts  by  the  following  per 
centum  and  ratably  reduced  from  the 
amount  entitled  under  the  respective  sub- 
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"(ill)  75  per  centum  under  subclause 
(SXBXUXI).  and  35  per  centum  under  sub- 
dause  (3XBXUxn):  and 

"(iv)  75  per  centum  under  suliclause 
(3XBXillXI),  and  25  per  centum  under  sub- 
clause OXBKiUxn). 

"(B)  In  any  instance  when  the  additional 
amotmts  allocated  under  subparagraph  (A) 
are  sufficient  to  meet  the  required  per 
centum  of  entitlement  under  any  subclause 
In  paragraph  (2XB)  or  (3XB),  the  Secretary 
shall  reallocate  such  amount  according  to 
the  subsequent  subclause.". 

(0)  Section  S(dX3XAXll)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  the  following:  ".  and  only  if 
the  formula  utilised  by  the  State  ensure 
that  the  local  agency  will  have  sufficient 
funds  available  to  that  agency  to  expend  at 
or  above  the  State  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure or  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture for  comparable  districts,  whichever  Is 
greater.  Funds  received  under  sections  2. 
3(dX2XB).  3(dK2XC).  3(dX2XD).  and 
3dX3:>(BXU)  ShaU  not  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  the  state  for  the  purposes  of  this 
sul>paragraph." 

(p)  Section  He)  ot  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  the  first  sentence  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"For  any  fiscal  year  foUowlng  fiscal  year 
1987,  the  Secretary  shaU  aUocate  to  any 
local  educational  agency  which  received  a 
payment  under  section  3(a)  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  an  amount  which  is  not  less  than  the 
product  of  100  per  centum  of  the  per  pupU 
amount  paid  to  such  agency  in  fiscal  year 
1987  or  in  fiscal  year  1986,  whichever  is 
higher,  and  the  number  of  chUdren  in  cur- 
rent average  daily  membership  under  such 
subsection." 

(q)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (1)  as  foUows: 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  local  educational  agency  receiving 
funds  under  section  3  may  also  receive 
fimds  under  section  6." 

(r)  Section  5(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (3);  and 
(3)  by  striking  "(1)". 

(8)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng: 

"(d)  For  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
which  a  local  educational  agency  is  entitled 
to  receive  under  this  section  may  not  be  less 
than  such  agency  received  for  fiscal  year 
1983  under  this  section,  except  where  Feder- 
al activity  in  a  school  district  local  educa- 
tional agmcy  has  declined  since  1983. 

SEC  2.  KFPSCnVK  DAIS. 

This  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shaU 
take  effect  October  1.  1987. 


CHIEF  MOE'ONO  TUA'OI 
KENISELI 


"(1)  73  per  centum  under  subclause 
(2XBXUXI),  3  per  eoitum  under  subeUuae 
(aXBXUXn).  and  35  per  centum  under  sub- 
dause  (3XBXUXin): 

"(U)  76  per  centum  under  subclause 
(axBXiilXI).  and  3S  per  centum  under  sub- 
)  (SXBxittxn): 


HON.  FOFO  LF.  SUNHA 

or  AmucAii  SAiioa 

nr  TRK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSDfTATtVSS 

Thursday,  JuTie  25,  1987 

Mr.  SUNIA.  m.  Speaker,  I  rise  Uxtay  to 
place  in  the  Concsressional  Re(X)rd  the 
story  of  a  very  unique  Atsnencan  whom  I  have 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  representing  in 
the  U.S.  (Congress.  He  is  Chief  Moe'ono 
Tua'oi  KeniseM  of  the  village  of  FagaNi  in 
American  Samoa. 

Chief  Moe'orK)  has  been  selected  to  receive 
the  coveted  award  o4  Senior  Crtizen  of  the 
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Year  in  ceremonies  in  tfte  territcxy  on  July  3, 
1987. 

Why  is  Chief  Moe'ono  so  special? 

Because  5  years  after  his  birth  on  January 
17,  1917,  in  a  very  small  and  renwte  village 
on  the  islar>d  of  Tutuila,  Fagalii,  he  contracted 
a  disease  which  left  him  permanently  crippled. 
For  65  years,  he  has  relied  on  pieces  of  wo(xi 
fashioned  as  crutches  for  his  mobility. 

But  in  his  70  years,  he  has  managed  to 
complete  his  schooling.  He  finished  Poyer 
Junior  High  School  in  1949,  at  the  age  of  32. 
He  began  raising  a  family,  but  manged  to  corv 
tinue  his  education,  receivir>g  a  diploma  of 
equivalarKy  from  the  Department  of  Education 
in  1962,  at  age  45.  Eleven  years  later,  he 
completed  courses  at  the  only  irtstitute  of 
higher  leamirtg  in  the  territory,  the  American 
Samoa  Community  College,  and  he  was 
awarded  the  associate  of  arts  degree. 

This  remarkat>le  American  Samoan  began 
teaching  in  local  schools  sirtce  1954  and 
taught  until  1975.  For  the  next  2  years,  he 
was  an  instructor  in  special  education  for  the 
handicapped;  and  for  6  years  following  that  he 
helped  with  the  Aging  Program.  He  is  now  re- 
tired, but  he  is  still  very  active  in  his  church 
work  arxl  a  very  vocal  observer  of  local  gov- 
errwnent  He  is  a  student  of  local  politics  as 
his  frequent  and  ekx^uent  letters  to  the  editor 
indicate. 

Chief  Moe'CKK)  married  twice.  His  first  wife 
passed  away  in  1981.  He  is  presently  married 
to  Annapepe  Afemiliona.  He  has  fathered  a 
son,  Jerry,  arxl  a  daughter,  Sailau.  He  also 
raised  five  adopted  children. 

Chief  Moe'ono  was  awarded  the  title 
"Tuaoi"  in  1952.  In  1960,  he  was  given  the 
title  "Faualia".  The  respected  "Moe'ono"  title 
of  Fagalii,  the  village  where  he  was  bom,  was 
awarded  him  in  1980. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with 
(Dhief  Moe'orx)  several  tirT>es  during  my  public 
service  career.  To  sperxl  a  few  minutes  with 
this  person  is  to  be  blessed.  He  is  deeply  reli- 
gious, very  learned  in  the  "faa  Samoa"— the 
SarTK>an  way — arxl  a  practitioner  of  the  culture 
and  traditions  of  the  Samoan  people.  Except 
for  his  legs,  wtiich  have  been  useless  sirwe 
age  5,  (Dhief  Moe'orx)  is  prot>ably  fiealthier 
and  stronger  than  most  70  year  olds  alive 
tcxiay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  in  commending 
arxJ  (xxnplimenting  this  great  citizen  of  our 
country. 


A  SALUTE  TO  ELENA  ANDERSON: 
ART  COMPETITION  WINNER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

HI  THX  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
today  will  mark  the  official  opening  of  "An  Ar- 
tistk;  Discovery,"  the  annual  high  school  art 
competitxxi  sportsored  by  Members  of  C^orv 
gress  and  the  Congressnnal  Arts  Caucus.  I 
wouM  like  to  take  ttiia  opportuntiy  to  salute 
Ms.  Eleru  Anderson  of  devetarxl,  OH,  the 
winner  of  the  "Artistk;  Discovery"  competHtoo 
held  in  my  congresaioruy  (istrict 


June  25,  1987 

Elena's  artwork,  an  oil  pastel  entitted  "Lan- 
guiss"  will  join  the  collectkxi  of  paintings, 
drawings  and  prints  which  will  adorn  the  corri- 
dors leading  to  the  U.S.  (Capitol  Buikling— an 
area  dedicated  to  the  artistk:  skills  of  today's 
young  artists— through  May  1988.  This  year's 
art  exhibitk>n  is  Vne  largest  ever  artd  is  expect- 
ed to  draw  thousarxte  of  visitors  to  Washirtg- 
ton. 

I  am  also  proud  to  report  ttwt  Elena  is  one 
of  four  artists  partk:ipating  in  the  opening 
ceremonies  selected  to  appear  with  NBC 
weatherman,  Willard  Scott,  on  a  special  seg- 
ment of  the  "Today  Show"  on  Friday. 

Elena  is  the  daughter  of  Kenneth  arxl  Mar- 
garet Anderson.  SIra  is  an  1 1th  grade  student 
at  Shaker  Heights  High  School  where  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Shaker  Heights  Band  and  the 
American  Rekj  Service.  Her  hobbies  Include 
tennis  arxl  playing  the  French  horn.  Elerta 
plans  a  career  in  the  fine  arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  welcome 
Elena  arid  other  young  artists  participating  In 
"An  Artistic  Discovery"  to  our  IMatkjn's  Cap- 
itol. Nothing  is  mom  important  to  the  soul  of 
America  than  its  artistk:  heritage.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  arxl  visitors  to  Washington 
from  across  the  Nation  will  take  the  opportuni- 
ty to  view  this  impressive  display  of  artistic  ex- 
cellence. 


THE  PROS-AND  THE  CONS— OF 
PRESSING  TO  STOP  THE  WAR 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  wiscoNsm 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  25, 1987 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  declared 
goal  of  the  administratk>n  to  try  to  end  the 
Irarvlraq  war  with  no  wAot  and  rx)  van- 
quished, that  is,  to  restore  the  status  quo 
ante.  Few  have  questk)ned  this  premise;  it  is  a 
ratkxtal  goal  to  end  any  war,  afterall.  But  the 
mere  corxdusion  of  the  war  will  not  necessari- 
ly corx^iude  ail  our  problems  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  fact  it  may  start  a  new  arxl  more  seri- 
ous set 

I  woukj  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  ap- 
propriate ()uestk)n  is  rx>t  simply  the  tactical 
one  posed  by  this  administratk>n — namely, 
"How  can  we  end  the  war  without  vict(x  or 
vanguished" — but  more  importantly  the  strate- 
gk:  one — how  can  we  erxl  the  war  so  as  to 
minimize  the  postwar  problems  rather  tt^an 
maximize  ttiem. 

This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  speeches  I 
have  been  presenting  to  the  House  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  In  an  earlier  speech,  I  made  ref- 
erence  to  a  chess  8nak>gy.  The  administratkx) 
terxjs  to  think  more  in  foo>lt>all  terms:  take  it 
one  play  at  a  time;  apply  what  you  leam  on 
each  play  to  the  successive  plays.  But  the 
football  anak>gy  is  not  the  appropriate  one  In 
international  affairs.  Chess  is.  You  must  think 
several  plays  ahead.  I  am  cortcemed  that  the 
administration  isn't  doing  that  It  seems  to  feel 
that  erxflng  the  war  is  justifk^tMXi  in  itself. 

But  the  war's  erxl  will  not  automatk:ally  end 
the  conthcts  thax  fomented  the  war.  In  fact 
the  war  couM  be  erxled  in  such  a  way  that  the 
confficta  woukj  only  be  exacerbated.  WorM 
War  I  was  not  the  "war  to  end  all  wars;"  it 
was  really  the  prelude  to  an  even  bigger  war. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  Interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  tfwt  Tetvan 
itself  uses  the  analogy  of  allied  policy  in  World 
War  II.  Because  of  our  percepti(xi  that  World 
War  I  had  ended  in  a  way  ttuit  created  the 
corxlitrens  for  World  War  II,  we  adopted  the 
urxxxxjitional  surrerxier  polk:y.  This  Axis  had 
to  be  crushed  with  such  finaKty  that  a  repeat 
woukJ  rK>t  be  likely.  Tehran  has  sakl  repeated- 
ly that  to  end  the  war  on  a  r>egotiated  tiasis, 
restoring  the  status  quo  ante,  would  not  bring 
peace  but  merely  an  interiude  in  whk:h  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein  arxi  his  Baath 
party  regime  would  buikj  up  f(x  a  secorxj 
effort  For  that  reason,  Tehran  says,  It  must 
adhere  to  a  policy  of  making  peace  only  after 
Saddam  Hussein  arxl  the  Baath  party  are  ex- 
punged. 

There's  something  to  what  Tehran  says — 
though  it  is  not  ttie  wtiole  truth.  Tehran  prem- 
ises its  portrayal  of  Baghdad  as  aggressive  on 
the  indisputable  fact  that  Baghdad  started  the 
fighting  war  by  serxJing  its  troops  across  Iran's 
borders  on  September  22,  1982.  But  Tehran 
began  the  war  of  subversk>n  k>ng  t>efore  that 
Tehran  was  making  a  mighty  effort  to  orgariize 
ShiHes  and  religious  fundamentalists  to  topple 
Saddam  many  rrxjnths  before  Iran  launctied 
the  fighting  war.  So,  if  the  war  were  to  erxl 
s(xxi  with  a  negotiated  settlement  reestabiish- 
ir)g  the  status  quo  ente,  I  wouki  have  every 
reason  to  t>elieve  that  Tehran  is  right  Ttiere 
would  only  be  an  interlude.  Tehran  wouM  not 
ease  up  its  pressures  on  iraq — or  or\  the  small 
states  ak>ng  the  south  shore  of  the  Persian 
Gulf 

Baghdad  under  Saddam  Hussein  might  r>ot 
wan*  to  resume  the  fighting  with  Tehran.  I  sus- 
pect ttie  war  has  gorra  on  long  erxxjgh  and 
that  Iraq  has  taken  a  suffk»ent  t>eating  that  it 
would  rwt  soon  want  to  start  pickir>g  on  some- 
body three  times  its  size  in  populatk>n.  But  if 
the  Baath  regime  still  rules  after  a  peace  set- 
tlen)ent  might  it  not  pick  on  somebody  much 
smaller  in  order  to  reestablish  Its  macho  cre- 
dentials with  its  publk:  arxl  the  Arab  world  at 
large?  Might  it  not  pick  on  Kuwait  for  exam- 
ple. Iraq  has  k)ng  had  designs  on  that  country, 
with  its  huge  oil  resources  arxl  population 
or>e-tenth  that  of  Iraq.  Baghdad  also  owes 
Kuwait  a  small  fortune  in  war  loans;  one  way 
to  wipe  (XJt  the  debt  wouki  be  to  wipe  out  the 
creditor. 

I  wouW  rxjt  presume  to  forecast  precisely 
what  Baghdad  or  Tehran  woukj  do  were  the 
war  to  erxj  today  wUh  the  status  quo  ante  re- 
stored. SuffKe  it  to  say  that  tiiere  is  a  very 
good  chance  it  wcxikln't  be  pretty  and  it 
woukln't  be  in  our  interests. 

What  does  that  mean?  Is  it  a  prescripticx) 
for  trying  to  keep  the  war  boiling?  Many  Israeli 
officials  have  pubUcly  advocated  just  that 
They  view  the  war  as  a  catfight  between  two 
enemies,  arxl  the  lor>ger  it  lasts — draining 
them  both— the  better.  In  fact  many  Arabs 
believe  that  realty  is  our  polk:y.  First  they  see 
how  ctosely  our  MkMIe  East  polk:y  is  aligned 
with  Israel's;  then  listen  to  Israeli  politicians 
talk  about  the  joys  of  seeing  Iran  and  Iraq 
t>leed  each  other.  Second,  ttiey  see  us  publk:- 
ly  declare  a  polk:y  of  tryirtg  to  erxi  tfie  war  by 
pressing  countries  to  halt  aims  sales  to 
Tehran  in  order  to  force  it  to  the  negotiating 
table;  then  they  see  that  we  are  secretly  sell- 
ing arms  to  Tefiran.  Even  while  we  urxlerstand 
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that  these  Arab  suspKkxra  are  wrong,  one 
canrxjt  argue  that  they  are  pararx>kl. 

In  practical  terms,  a  policy  of  reestablishing 
the  status  quo  ante  is  reasonable — in  practical 
terms,  I  sakj.  Neitl>er  skle  had  shown  suffi- 
cient sti-ength  to  prevail  on  the  batttefteld.  Al- 
though the  nature  of  ttieir  scxieties  makes  it 
impossit>le  to  judge  how  strong  war  weariness 
is  in  either  Iran  or  Iraq,  it  is  certainly  a  reasor>- 
able  coTKlusion  that  war  wearir>ess  is  growing 
in  both  countries,  and  will  likely  contirxje  to 
grow  unless  one  or  the  other  can  show  scxne 
dramatic  battiefiekj  vk:tory,  wh)tit\  »  possMe  if 
Iran  captured  Basra  or  Iraq  shut  down  the 
Kharg  Island  oil  export  termirwi.  While  it  goes 
against  conventional  wisdom,  I  wcxjkl  point 
out  that  the  latter  is  a  far  rrxxe  likely  military 
accomplishment  than  the  fomf>er. 

So,  in  practical  terms,  an  erxl  to  the  war 
arxj  reestablishment  of  the  status  quo  ante  is 
not  an  unreasonable  goal.  That  is,  it  is  attairv 
able.  And  I  suspect  tiuit  is  wtiy  the  administiB- 
tiCKi  has  focused  on  it 

But  if  the  war  were  to  erxl  that  way  in  the 
near  future,  woukl  the  Islamk;  Republic  of  Iran 
cease  to  have  any  interest  in  exporting  its  rev- 
olution? The  revolutionary  regime  has  to  be 
seen  exporting  its  revolution  to  make  sense  to 
the  masses  who  support  the  revolution  be- 
cause it  is  a  grand  cause  that  makes  them 
swell  with  pride.  If  the  grand  cause  ceases  to 
exist  the  mass  foltowing  may  start  to  have 
severe  doubts  about  the  government  So  the 
exportation  of  the  revolution  must  go  on.  Arxj 
if  the  war  ends  with  Saddam  in  power  in 
Baghdad  and  Iraq  still  a  secular  state,  the 
pressure  to  produce  will  grow. 

Afgfianistan  might  supply  that  need.  There 
couM  actually  be  consxlerable  benefit  for  us  if 
an  end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war  forcused  Persian 
energies  to  tf>e  East  rather  ttian  the  West  But 
that  isn't  the  rrxat  likely  (XJtcome.  A  heavy 
push  in  Afghanistan  woukJ  present  Tehran 
with  ttie  serkxis  threat  of  a  direct  ccxifronta- 
tion  with  Moscow.  While  Tehran  doesn't  mind 
a  rxXsy  confrontatwn  with  us.  it  krx>w8  we  are 
far  away.  The  nearest  American  divisk>n  is  in 
Germany.  But  Vhe  Soviet  Uraon  has  two  dozen 
diviskxis  within  orte  fuel  tank's  distarK:e  of 
Iran. 

The  likelihood  of  Tehran  embroiling  itself 
too  deeply  in  Afghanistan  is,  therefore,  limited. 
More  likely  is  that  Tehran  will  focus  (xi  the 
Persian  Gulf  Arab  States.  Iran  tong  claimed 
Bahrain  as  its  own  province.  The  Shah  buried 
that  claim  in  1972,  but  the  revoluticxi  resur- 
rected it  Until  it  got  bogged  down  in  the  war, 
Iran  was  actively  organizing  Bahraini  ShKtes 
behind  the  Islamic  fundamentalist  banr>er.  Iran 
could  be  expected  to  turn  its  attentions  across 
the  guH  if  a  peace  meant  it  failed  to  txing  Is- 
lanwc  fundamentalism  to  Bagtxlad. 

Other  points  of  focus  are  possible.  Ayato^ 
lah  Khomeini  has  inspired  many  religious  con- 
servatives all  across  the  IslanHC  worM  from  lr>- 
donesia  to  Morocco.  If  Malaysia,  say,  were 
suddenly  to  find  itseil  in  the  throes  of  a  do- 
mestic crisis  with  Islarnc  furxlamentaKsts 
threatening  to  take  power,  Tehran  coukj  easily 
skip  the  gulf.  It  will  focus  wtierever  there  is  a 
target  of  opportunity.  But  it  will  focus  some- 
wt)ere. 

In  a  postwar  worW.  Baghdad's  Baathist 
regime— wounded  pride  and  all — couW  wen 
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look  tor  some  outlet  to  reestablish  its  macho 
Mif-lmage.  That  almost  assuredly  would  mean 
a  resumption  of  its  extreme  anti-Israeli  rheto- 
ric, wtiich  would  nudge  others  into  a  war  with 
Israel.  The  Iraqi  Baathists  would  love  to  see 
the  Syrian  Baathists  beaten  up— arid  Vhey 
would  prefer  that  the  Israelis  do  the  beating. 
But,  as  I  mentioned  before,  Baghdad  could 
focus  on  the  smaH  states  of  the  gulf. 

In  sum,  the  most  likely  result  of  a  peace 
settlement  today  that  reestablishes  the  status 
quo  ante  is  tfiat  the  two  bruised  powers— Iran 
and  Iraq— win  shift  the  focus  of  their  animos- 
ities from  each  other  to  the  six  smaller  Gulf 
Arab  States.  Yet  we  are  supposedly  trying  to 
end  this  wm  because  of  fears  ttiat  it  will  spill 
over  onto  the  Gulf  Arab  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  that  tfiere  is  a  danger 
the  hatreds  of  this  war  will  spill  over.  But  I  am 
saying  there  is  a  danger  that  the  hatreds  of 
the  ensuing  peace  will  spill  over. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  an  exercise  in  frus- 
tratkxi  and  pessimism.  ArKi  tf>e  bottom  line  is 
not  that  we  should  try  to  institutiorulize  this 

I  am  simply  saying  two  things.  Rrst,  the 
moment  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  real  peace.  And, 
second,  restoratton  of  the  status  quo  ante  will 
only  bring  a  phoney  peace. 

Rrst,  ttie  moment  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  real 
peace.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  say, 
but  I  fear  Iran  has  to  suffer  more.  It  hasn't 
paid  enough  of  a  price  yet  I  realize  the  news- 
paper statistics  make  this  kx}k  like  a  frightfully 
bloody  war.  But  the  fightirtg  Is  normally  only  at 
the  skirmish  level  interspersed  with  one  major 
offensive  a  year  and  a  few  small  ones.  And 
we  really  do  not  have  a  handle  on  the  death 
tol.  The  numbers  you  read  are  gross  guesses. 
And  even  tttose  figures  are  not  so  substantial 
wtwn  compared  with  ttie  death  rates  of  World 
War  I  or  Work)  War  II  or  Vietnam  or  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War.  Furthermore,  tfie  war  is  largely 
confined  to  battiefieWs.  Unlike  tt>e  wars  I  just 
mentioned,  the  pubUcs  of  both  countries  are 
largely  insulated  from  the  fighting.  The  occa- 
sional solitary  plane  or  missile  hittir>g  a  city  is 
hardly  on  a  par  with  the  Americap  "carpet" 
bombing  of  Germany  and  Japan  in  WorW  War 
II.  Whfle  ttw  motfwrs  and  wives  of  the  dead 
certainly  know  the  pain  of  the  war,  society 
hasn't  felt  tfiat  much  pain  yet 

Second,  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante 
wM  only  bring  a  phorwy  peace.  The  adminis- 
tration is  focused  on  a  peace  that  leaves  both 
regimes  intact — arwl  all  animosities  intact  For 
a  real  peace,  somebody  has  to  go.  Ideally, 
both  regimes  wouM  dtoappear  and  be  re- 
placed by  new  regimes  ttwt  wouM  focus  their 
erwrgies  on  domestk:  devetopments.  It  is, 
however,  more  than  challenging  for  us  to  work 
that  out 

What  are  the  options  beskJe  trying  to  end 
the  war  and  reestablish  the  status  quo  arrte? 

One  is  an  Iranian  vwtory.  This  would  have 
tarrMe  cofwequencea.  It  wouW  mean  that 
both  Iran  and  Iraq  were  ruled  by  Islamic  furv 
damentalists  and  both  wouM  be  breattting 
down  the  backs  of  the  Gulf  States,  not  to 
menlton  Syria  and  Jordan.  Let  me  apperxi  a 
caudon  here:  the  spread  of  Islairec  fundamerv 
talam  is  not  dependent  on  Tehran's  initiatives; 
the  phloaophy  ha*  an  appeal  independent  of 
Iran. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  second  ot>vious  alternative  is  an  Iraqi 
Baath  victory.  Iraq  can't  win  or  ttw  gound.  Its 
only  hope  Is  to  strangle  Tehran  ecorxxnk^lly 
by  shutting  down  its  oil  exports. 

But  there  are  ottier  po^ible  outcomes.  For 
example,  war  wearir>ess  couk)  lead  to  an 
overthrow  of  Saddam  Hussein,  with  a  new 
regime  agreeing  to  make  peace  with  Tehran. 
Tehran  coukj  not  claim  to  have  estatslished  an 
Islamic  reputilk;  In  Baghdad,  txjt  it  couk)  tout 
its  success  In  ridding  tt>e  workj  of  Saddam. 

The  possit)ilities  are  legk>n.  My  point  is  not 
to  speculate  endlessly  on  tlx>se  possitxiities, 
but  rattier  to  focus  our  attentk>n  on  the  fact 
ttiat  we  need  to  keep  our  eyes  open  for  any 
pos.sifo«lities  that  devetop.  And  ttiat  nieans  the 
United  States  woukJ  acquiesce  in  ttie  war's 
continuance  wtiile  we  await  a  moment  of  op- 
portunity to  press  for  a  peace  that  does  not 
reestat}lish  the  status  quo  ante. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  end  the  war  simply 
with  no  k>ser  or  no  winner  means  that  you 
end  tfie  war  with  two  wounded  snakes  more 
dangerous  to  innocent  bystanders  ttian  to 
themselves.  And  ttie  Innocent  tjystanders  are 
ttie  very  Gulf  Arab  States  we  say  we  are  most 
concerned  atxxjt 

Mr.  Speaker,  wtiat  I  have  outlined  is  not  a 
prescriptk)n  for  ttie  solutkxi  of  a  prot>lem.  It  is 
a  prescription  for  managing  a  prot>lem  for 
wfiich  an  appealing  solution  Is  not  on  ttie  hori- 
zon. In  ttie  meantime,  I  wouk)  tiope  the  ad- 
ministration woukl  push  two  other  policy 
tacks. 

First  Operatk>n  Staunch,  ttie  misnamed 
effort  to  stanch  the  ftow  of  military  equipment 
to  Iran,  must  continue,  as  ttie  administratnn 
lias  saki  it  will.  It  will  hokj  down  the  level  of 
fighting,  and  thus  hokJ  ttie  level  of  t>loodletting 
to  a  minimum.  And,  of  course,  it  will  make  it 
harder  and  harder  for  Tehran  to  win — and, 
hopefully,  clearer  and  clearer  to  Tehran  ttiat  it 
cannot  win. 

Second,  we  shouM  help  ttie  states  of  ttie 
Gulf  Cooperatkxi  Council  [GCC]— Kuwait 
Bahrain,  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  and  Oman — organize  an  air  and  mar- 
itime defense  system  to  discourage  Iran  from 
tackling  ttiem. 


ST. 


LOUIS  CHURCH  SUiVER 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OP  mssoiTRi 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZFRESDrTATTVCS 

Thurtday,  June  2S,  1987 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
share  the  news  about  Christ  Pilgrim  Rest  Mis- 
SMXiary  Baptist  Ctiurch's  Silver  Anniversary 
and  Homecoming  celetxatkxi. 

Ctvist  Pilgrim  Rest  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  of  St  Louis  has  grown  from  30  mem- 
bers to  over  1,300  in  25  years.  Sunday,  July  5, 
will  mark  anottier  milestone  for  ttie  members 
of  Pilgrim  Rest  Misskxiary  Baptist  Church 
wtien  they  move  into  ttieir  new  quarters  kx^at- 
ed  at  1341  l^orth  Kingshighway.  The  congre- 
gation will  be  led  t>y  ttieir  pastor,  ttie  Rever- 
end Eari  R.  WiHiams,  in  a  250-car  motorcade 
starting  at  10:30  a.m.  from  their  oW  tocation, 
Glasgow  and  Gamble. 
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The  church  was  organized  on  May  12,  1918 
and  one  of  their  early  places  of  worship  was 
815  North  Beaumont  The  first  congregatxxi 
was  composed  of  30  memtMrs. 

In  1936,  ttie  church  called  ttie  Reverend 
E.R.  Williams  to  ttie  pastorate  and  ttie  mem- 
bership has  continuously  grown  to  its  present 
enrollment  of  over  1 ,300. 

In  1943,  Pilgrim  Rest  Missionary  Baptist 
Ctiurch  moved  to  2900  Gamble  and  later 
added  an  educatkxial  txiikjing  to  accommo- 
date ttieir  many  young  people.  Now  after  19 
years  ttiey  are  taking  anottier  giant  step  to 
keep  their  membership  and  many  friends  com- 
fortatile.  The  new  properties  at  1341  to  1359 
were  purchased  for  worstiip  and  educatkinal 
purposes.  The  new  church  and  educatkxial 
buikJings  are  completely  air-conditk>ned  and 
equipped  with  modem  heating  facilities.  Two 
of  the  buiklings  will  be  used  for  resklential 
quarters. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Christ  Pil- 
grim Rest  Missk>nary  Baptist  Church  on  ttiis 
very  special  occask>n  and  I  tiope  ttieir  new  fa- 
cilities will  provide  many  years  of  happy  serv- 
\ce. 
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XSJBB,  "JUNEAU":  ITS  MEMORY 
AND  INFLUENCE  CONTINUES 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  TO 
GRANT  A  FEDERAL  CHARTE31 
FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PHILA- 
TELIC SOCIETY 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

or  WASHJlfGTOIf 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thunday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing,  along  with  nine  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  legislatkin  that 
woukJ  grant  a  Federal  cfiarter  to  ttie  American 
Philatelk:  Society. 

The  AmerKan  PhUatelk:  Society  is  a  non- 
profit corporation  headquartered  in  State  Col- 
lege, PA.  It  is  ttie  largest  organizatk}n  of 
stamp  collectors  in  ttie  United  States,  with  a 
current  membership  of  over  55,000  memtiers. 
Most  importantly,  the  society  is  celebrating  its 
100th  anniversary  as  a  national  organizatkxi. 
This  has  been  ttie  result  of  ttie  k>ng  hours 
spent  by  many  devoted  members  dedKated  to 
making  ttie  American  Philatelk:  Society  ttie 
prestigious  organization  we  know  today. 

I  strongly  tielieve  ttiat  recognizing  ttvs  Amer- 
Kan  PtiHatelk:  Society  by  granting  it  a  Federal 
charter  «voukl  be  most  appropriate  in  ttiis  year 
that  we  are  reflecting  on  America's  great  his- 
tory founded  in  our  Constitution.  Stamps  have 
played  a  role  all  along  by  opening  a  window 
on  America's  natural  landscape,  her  great  his- 
torical figures,  and  on  ttie  accomplishments  of 
tier  citizens  in  science,  commerce,  social  serv- 
ice, and  ttie  arts.  These  efforts  t>y  our  Na- 
tion's stamp  collectors  have  helped  the  United 
States  relive  its  rapkily  changing  and  eventful 
history. 

I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  this  legislatkxi 
which  will  tielp  us  give  ttie  appropriate  recog- 
nition to  ttie  many  stamp  collectors  in  our 
communities  for  ttieir  accomplistiments.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  support  of  ttiis 
measure  by  adding  ttieir  names  as  coaporv 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFHESEIfTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  numtier  of  Alaskans,  and  citizens 
throughout  the  United  States,  wtio  want  to  sig- 
nifcantly  ctiange  ttie  United  States  natnnal 
security  polKy  and  greatly  reduce  our  military 
strength.  In  a  recent  newspaper  photo,  a  pro- 
testor was  stiown  tiolding  a  sign  whk:h  sum- 
marized his  beliefs,  "You  Cannot  Simulta- 
neously Prevent  and  Prepare  for  War." 

I  strongly  disagree  witii  this  statement  I  be- 
lieve the  protestor  does  not  understand  ttie  in- 
tentk^ns  and  functkjns  Involved  with  U.S.  na- 
tk>nal  security.  Moreover,  if  the  United  States 
dkj  not  have  a  strong  defense  dednated  to 
preserving  ttie  principles  of  democracy,  such 
free  expressions  of  opposing  points  of  view 
coukJ  not  be  made  writhout  jeopardizing  one's 
life. 

The  United  States  primary  natx)nal  security 
objective  is  to  protect  our  Natkxi,  our  allies, 
and  interests  t>y  deterring  aggressK>n  and  co- 
eraon.  The  U.S.  defense  strategy  does  not 
call  for  ttie  mobilizatkxi  of  troops,  devetop- 
ment  of  weapons,  and  authorizatkm  of  funds 
for  ttie  purpose  of  starting  a  war.  Our  natnnal 
security  polk:y  is  dedk^ted  to  ttie  preventk)n 
of  war  and  ttie  attainment  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. However,  should  deterrence  fail,  our 
military  forces  woukt  be  called  upon  to  defeat 
armed  aggresskin  and  end  tiostilities  In  de- 
fense of  U.S.  interests  at  the  k>we8t  possible 
level  of  confbct 

Ttiere  are  three  major  foreign  polkry  princi- 
ples wtich  must  be  addressed  wtien  propos- 
ing to  alter  the  U.S.  natk>nal  security  strategy. 
First  the  atiility  to  negotiate  arms  reductkins 
with  our  adversaries;  second,  realistk»lly 
assess  worid  events;  and  third,  maintain  our 
Natk>n's  strength. 

While  recognizing  fundamental  differences 
with  our  adversaries,  it  is  Imperative  that  we 
strive  for  productive  discusskins.  Only  through 
dtak>g  can  we  produce  sut>stantal  and  verifia- 
ble arms  control  agreements.  Crucial  to  ttiis 
progress  is  our  world  perceptk>n  and  natkxial 
power. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  and  freedom  is  one  of 
the  most  preckjus,  and  costly,  goals  of  human 
aspiretxxi.  Unfortunately,  many  Amerfcans 
generally  assume  ttiat  ttiese  liberties  are  ttie 
normal  conditxxis  of  life.  We  tend  to  believe 
that  war  is  an  abeaatkKi,  an  exception  to  ttie 
peaceful  pattern  of  human  life  most  of  us  ex- 
perience. Americans  woM  like  to  believe  ttiat 
ttie  vk>lent  actk>ns  of  indivkiuals,  groups,  and 
states  are  effectively  constrained  by  intema- 
tkxial  law  arxl  world  opinion.  Unfortunately, 
recent  history  does  not  support  these  bask: 
assumptxMis.  Ttierefore,  we  must  realistically 
view  and  deal  with  ttie  world  as  it  is,  not  as 
we  woukj  like  it  to  be.  Since  1945,  the  State 
Department  estimates  over  150  military  con- 
flicts have  erupted  ttvoughout  the  work!  killing 
at  least  10  mMion  people. 

As  a  result  ttie  United  States  has  remained 
a  sanctuary  for  peace  and  freedom  because 
of  our  oommMment  to  political,  military,  eoo- 
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nomk:,  moral,  and  cultural  strength.  Ultimately, 
America's  military  strength  and  willingness  to 
defend  our  preckxis  freedom  lias  deterred 
and  defeated  aggressors.  This  military 
strength  and  herok:  spirit  is  partkxilarly  exem- 
plified by  ttie  triumphs  and  tragedy  of  ttie 
U.S.S.  Juneau  during  Worid  War  II. 

TtMJS,  I  rise  today  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
5  of  the  original  10  survivors  of  ttie  U.S.S. 
Juneau  disaster,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  ttie  715 
offk:ers  and  men  wtio  peristied  wtien  ttie 
cruiser  sank  while  engaged  in  ttie  naval  battle 
of  Guadak»nal. 

As  the  first  U.S.  Navy  vessel  named  after 
the  capital  of  Alaska— and  dedk:ated  to  ttie 
pkxieers  wtio  founded  the  mining  town  of 
Juneau — ttie  U.S.S.  Juneau  was  ttie  second 
Atlanta-class  antiaircraft  cruiser  commlsskxied 
in  1942.  In  ttie  cruiser's  first  major  Padfk: 
battle  of  ttie  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  tt  was  cred- 
ited with  downing  18  enemy  aircraft  and  res- 
cuing several  American  pitots. 

On  November  10,  1942,  the  U.S.S.  Juneau 
akxig  with  her  sister  ships  downed  26  of  27 
enemy  tiomtiers  attempting  to  sink  troop  and 
supply  transports  heading  for  ttie  critk:al  battle 
for  Guadalcanal  Island.  For  ttie  next  2  days, 
ttie  cruiser  defeated  a  superior  Japanese 
force  of  tviK>  t>attleships,  a  cruiser,  and  14  de- 
stroyers; stie  was  credited  with  destroying  1 
enemy  destroyer  and  damaging  many  others. 
As  a  result  of  the  U.S.S.  Juneau  bold  and 
strong  attack,  ttie  Japanese  were  prevented 
from  landing  reinforcements  on  Guadak»nal 
and  helped  signifk»ntly  towrard  ttie  ultimate 
American  vk:tory. 

Although  badly  battered,  the  U.S.S.  Juneau 
engaged  in  a  night  t>attle  whk:h  formed  ttie 
first  portkm  of  the  naval  battle  of  Guadalcanal. 
During  the  tuttle  stie  sustained  severe 
damage  from  a  torpedo  whKh  struck  ttie  for- 
ward fireroom.  As  the  cruiser  attempted  to  re- 
treat from  actk)n  on  Friday  ttie  13th,  the 
U.S.S.  Juneau  was  again  struck  by  an  enemy 
torpedo.  Ttie  torpedo  hit  the  ship's  magazines 
creating  two  explosions.  The  cruiser  broke 
apart  and  sank  within  20  seconds.  Capt 
Lyman  K.  Swenson  and  550  crew  memt>ers 
peristied  with  the  ship.  The  150  sunnvors  of 
ttie  exploskxis,  most  of  wtiom  were  injured, 
dung  to  nets  and  life  rafts  In  stiark-infested 
waters.  Seven  days  later,  a  Navy  P6Y  patrol 
plane  ftown  by  Lt  Larry  Williamson  spotted 
ttie  10  remaining  survivors;  ttie  ottier  140  men 
had  sucumbed  to  ttie  horror  of  sliarks,  thirst 
heat  and  fatigue.  The  five  Sullivan  brothers 
were  among  those  wtio  were  killed.  Despite 
dangerously  rough  seas,  Lieutenant  William- 
son rescued  ttie  wounded  men  after  witness- 
ing survivor  Wyatt  Butterfield  swim  through 
stiark-infested  water  to  retrieve  water  and 
mednal  supplies  dropped  by  ttie  plane. 

On  July  5,  1987,  I  along  with  ttie  Juneau 
Festival  Associatkxi  and  ttie  city  and  Borough 
of  Juneau,  will  pay  tritxjte  to  ttie  captain  and 
crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Juneau  at  a  memorial  dedi- 
catkxi  ceremony.  In  additx>n,  special  recogni- 
tk>n  will  be  bestowed  to  5  of  ttie  original  10 
survivors— Wyatt  ButterfieM,  Arttiur  Friend, 
Frank  Holmgren,  Lester  Zook,  and  Allen  C. 
Heyn;  rescue  pilot  Larry  Williamson;  and  Capt 
Lyman  K.  Swenson's  son,  Robert  A.  Swen- 
son. 

Ttie  triumptis,  tragedy,  and  tieroism  of  ttie 
U.S.S.  Juneau    incxtent  exemplifies  ttie  un- 
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wavering  spirit  and  strong  military  stand 
against  Japanese  aggresskxi  ttiat  led  to  vkto- 
ry  during  World  War  II.  It  also  ties  been  ttie 
gukling  force  ttiat  has  evolved  our  nattonal  se- 
curity poKcy  to  its  present  success.  Those 
wtio  propose  radk»l  ctianges  in  our  natkxial 
security  polk:y  fail  to  understand  ttie  evokjtxxi 
and  devekipment  of  our  Natkxi's  defense 
strategy;  thus,  pose  a  real  threat  to  the  united 
States. 

I  hope  and  prey  that  tragedies  such  as 
tliose  whk:h  tiefell  ttie  U.S.S.  Juneau  and  ttie 
U.S.S.  Stark  will  never  again  sadden  Ameri- 
ca's soul.  However,  at  any  time,  we  as  Ameri- 
cans could  t>e  once  again  called  upon  to 
defend  our  liberties.  Ttierefore,  we  must  main- 
tain our  military  strength  and  defensive  capa- 
bility in  order  to  meet  any  threat 


OUR  POLICY  ON  THE  DOLLAR 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  of  the 
discussk>n  of  ttie  movement  of  the  exchange 
rate,  it  is  easy  to  k>se  track  of  ttie  real  implk:a- 
tions  of  our  polk:y  on  ttie  dollar.  Ttiat  is  wtiy  I 
was  pleased  to  come  across  an  artk:le  in  ttie 
June  23,  1987,  editkxi  of  ttie  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal by  Herb  Stein  of  ttie  American  Enterprise 
Institute.  Dr.  Stein  analyzes,  in  a  detactied 
and  ratkxial  manner,  exactly  wtiat  is  at  stake 
wtien  we  try  to  manage  our  exchange  rate. 

I  keep  t>eing  puzsled  by  the  metaphors 
used  In  economic  discourse.  My  present  puz- 
zlement Is  over  the  ptinse  "defending  the 
dollar."  I  tiAve  difficulty  with  the  idea  of  de- 
fending inanimate  objects.  I  understand  de- 
fending Americans.  I  even  understand  de- 
fending snail  darters  or  sequoias,  although  I 
suppose  wliat  is  really  meant  is  defending 
the  Interest  of  those  human  lieings  who 
tiave  a  great  affection  for  snail  darters  or  se- 
quoias. 

But  the  dollar?  Who  are  we  defending 
when  we  "defend  the  dollar"? 

When  we  talk  about  defending  the  dollar 
we  are  talking  atwut  keeping  it  from  going 
down— relative  to  the  yen.  the  D-mark,  etc. 
We  didn't  talk  aliout  defending  the  dollar 
when  the  dollar  was  going  up.  Paradoxical- 
ly, most  of  the  "defense"  of  the  dollar  these 
days  Is  by  the  Japanese,  Germans  and  other 
governments.  Their  central  tiankB  are 
buying  dollars  to  keep  the  dollar  from  de- 
clining. They  ttilnk  that  they  are  defending 
the  interests  of  some  of  their  dtlzens.  They 
probably  ttiink— rightly  or  wrongly— they 
are  defending  the  Interests  of  their  citizens 
as  producers  who  would  t>e  hurt  in  competi- 
tion with  Americans  if  the  dollar  declined 
further. 

''■^  AmaicANS  nt  paris 

But  wliat  alMUt  us?  Do  we  want  to  defend 
the  dollar  in  order  to  protect  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  farmers  against  U.8.  competi- 
tion? That  would  t>e  a  pretty  story  to  tell 
Congress.  Perhaps  we  are  defending  the 
dollar  in  order  to  defend  those  American 
tourists  who  used  to  get  a  cheap  (or  relative- 
ly cheap)  meal  in  Paris  when  the  franc  was 
10  centa.  Is  the  object  of  the  exercise  to 
defend  the  interests  of  Americans  as  con- 
svimers  against  the  Interests  of  Americans  as 
producers?  Who  was  authorized  to  chooae 
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one  American  sector  over  mother  In  this 

When  people  feel  the  need  to  give  an  ex- 
plicit reason  for  <iefeTMllng  the  dollar,  which 
is  seldom,  they  usually  refer  to  the  impor- 
tance of  preyentlns  inflation.  If  the  dollar 
declines,  which  means  that  the  yen.  the 
mark.  etc.  rise,  the  cost  of  imports  rises, 
and  the  cost  of  imports  is  part  of  the  U.S. 
price  leveL  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  we  must 
keep  the  dollar  from  falling  in  order  to  keep 
the  UJB.  price  level  from  rising. 

But  this  argument  fails  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  national  interest  In  the  price 
level— the  average  of  all  prices— and  the  na- 
tional Interest  in  the  prices  of  one  sector, 
even  a  sector  as  large  as  total  Imports.  If  the 
dollar  is  tending  to  decline,  to  need  defend- 
ing, it  is  because  t7.S.  prices,  at  the  existing 
exchange  rate,  are  "too  high"  relative  to 
foreign  prices.  "Too  high"  means  that  they 
cause  an  excess  of  VA  Imports  larger  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  willing  to  finance  by 
investing  in  the  VS. 

If  there  is  a  bumper  crop  of  apples  the 
price  of  apples  tends  to  decline,  relative  to 
other  prices,  the  decline  Is  needed  in  order 
to  get  the  apples  sold.  No  reasonable  person 
thinks  we  need  to  defend  the  price  of 
apples.  Similarly,  if  our  excess  of  imports 
generates  more  dollars  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  wants  to  hold.  VJS.  prices  tend  to  de- 
cline relative  to  foreign  prices,  measured  in 
dollars.  That  decline  is  needed  to  reduce  our 
net  imports  to  the  amount  the  rest  of  the 
worid  is  willing  to  finance. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  decline  of 
VJS.  prices  relative  to  foreign  prices,  meas- 
ured in  dollars,  can  occur 

(a)  U.S.  domestic  prices  can  decline,  a 
result  that  does  the  U^.  as  a  whole  no  good 
and  is  unlikely  to  happen  without  a  reces- 


(b)  Foreign  dmnestic  prices  can  rise,  or 
rise  more  steeply  than  they  have  been 
rising.  This  Is  a  prescription  for  inflation 
abroad,  which  foreign  governments  are  un- 
willing to  accept  and  which  we  cannot  in 
good  consdence  recommend. 

(c)  The  dollar  can  decline  relative  to  other 
currencies.  That  is  the  least  painful  way  to 
bring  about  the  needed  change  in  relative 
prices. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  to  keep  the 
dollar  from  falling  if  it  Is  tending  to  faU— 
that  is.  to  defend  the  dollar 

(a)  The  TTjS.  could  have  a  recession  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  an  accelerated  ex- 
pansion. That  seems  to  be  what  the  "inter- 
national coordination  of  economic  policy" 
means.  But  no  one  is  willing  to  breathe  the 
reoesBton  part  and  the  amount  of  real  non- 
tnflatlnnary  expansion  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  support  is  not  large  enough  to  make  a 
significant  dent  in  America's  net  imports. 

(b)  The  n.8.  could  increase  its  budget  defi- 
cit, raising  mteiest  rates  here  and  attracting 
more  foreign  investment.  This  was  at  least 
part  of  the  process  by  which  the  dollar  was 
raised  before  1M5.  But  no  one  Is  willing  to 
breathe  this  prescription  either.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  universal  prescription  for  Improv- 
ing the  world  economy  Is  that  the  VS. 
should  reduce  its  budget  deficit.  This  may 
do  many  good  things,  but  it  will  not 
strengthen  the  dollar. 

(c)  The  UJ3.  authorities— the  Treasury 
and  the  Federal  Reserve— and  the  similar 
authorities  of  other  countries  could  "inter- 
vene" to  defend  the  dollar.  That  is.  they 
would  all  sell  other  currencies— yen.  D- 
marks,  etc— and  buy  dollars.  (If  it  were  to 
have  any  effect  aa  exchange  rates,  the 
interventUm  would  have  to  be  non-steri- 
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llzed— that  is.  not  offset  by  other  monetary 
transactions. )  This  would  increase  the  stock 
of  other  currencies  in  the  world  and  reduce 
the  stock  of  dollars.  The  demand  for  output 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  Increased 
and  the  demand  for  output  in  the  UJB. 
would  be  reduced.  This  brings  us  back  to 
"solutions"  already  discussed— deflation/re- 
cession In  the  VS.  and  inflation/expansion 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  These  are  either 
undesirable  or  inadequate. 

The  idea  of  defending  the  dollar  is  com- 
monly discussed  without  reference  to  the 
means  by  which  that  is  to  be  accomplished. 
But  the  government  has  few  Instruments 
and  there  are  other  claims  upon  them  aside 
from  defending  the  dollar.  Basically,  it  has 
two  instruments — monetary  policy  and 
fiscal  policy. 

If  monetary  policy  is  used  to  maintain  the 
desirable  path  of  the  price  level  or  of  nomi- 
nal gross  national  product  and  fiscal  policy 
Is  used  to  maintain  the  desirable  level  of  na- 
tional saving  by  determining  the  size  of  the 
budget  deficit,  neither  instrument  is  avail- 
able for  defending  the  dollar.  Then  the 
question  Is  whether  defending  the  dollar  is 
worth  sacrificing  these  other  objectives  for. 
In  order  to  defend  the  dollar  do  we  want  to 
have  a  tighter  monetary  policy  than  is  con- 
sistent with  noninflationary  domestic 
growth  or  a  bigger  budget  deficit  than  we 
think  is  fair  to  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren? Probably  few  people  would  answer 
"yes." 

One  reason  that  the  phrase  "defend  the 
dollar"  goes  down  so  easily  is  that  it  has  a 
patriotic  ring  like  "defend  the  flag"  or,  per- 
haps, more  appropriately,  "defend  the 
Alamo."  But  the  doUar  does  not  stand  for 
America,  and  a  high  price  of  the  dollar,  in 
exchange  markets.  Is  not  a  sign  of  America's 
strength.  If  the  dollar  is  high  or  rising  be- 
cause investment  opportunities  are  so  good 
here  that  a  lot  of  capital  flows  into  America, 
that  is  a  sign  of  America's  strength.  But  if 
the  dollar  Is  kept  up  by  having  a  recession 
in  America  or  by  increasing  the  budget  defi- 
cit, or  by  appealing  for  the  support  of  for- 
eign central  banks— that  does  not  signify 
strength. 

President  Nixon  faced  the  problem  of  the 
symbolism  of  the  dollar  in  August  1971 
when  he  was  considering  ending  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  dollar  Into  gold  at  a  fixed 
price.  He  knew  that  the  dollar  would  go 
down  and  he  feared  that  would  be  taken  as 
a  sign  of  America's  weakness.  He  agonized 
over  this  until  he  realized  that  the  move 
was  really  a  sign  of  American  Independence. 
We  would  no  longer  be  forced  to  accommo- 
date our  economic  poUcy  to  the  vagaries  of 
the  exchange  markets.  He  explained  his  ac- 
tions in  that  way,  to  general  approval,  at 
least  in  the  VS. 

The  people  who  manage  our  economic 
policy  certainly  understand  everythhig  I 
have  said  here.  The  question  is  why  they 
nonetheless  talk  so  much  about  defending 
the  dollar.  Several  reasons  occur  to  me: 

1.  Once  the  government  starts  tnring  to 
manage  the  dollar  and  expressing  opinions 
about  what  Its  level  should  be.  It  is  hard  to 
stop.  SUence  then  becomes  a  statement  of 
opinion  and  intention.  After  about  14  years 
of  "benign  neglect"  of  the  exchange  rate, 
the  n.S.  began  in  the  fall  of  19S5  to  manage 
and  talk  the  dollar  down.  Thereafter  the 
government  could  never  escape  the  question 
of  whether  it  wanted  the  dollar  to  decline 
further.  Failure  to  answer  would  not  be  a 
"neutral"  response.  It  would  be  a  positive 
signal  for  a  further  decline. 

2.  The  officials  may  not  really  mean  any- 
thing by  declaring  an  intention  to  defend 
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the  dollar.  Their  common  position  is  that 
they  want  to  control  inflation  and  defend 
the  dollar.  They  are  not  saying  that  they 
intend  to  follow  a  different  and  more  re- 
strictive policy  than  would  be  needed  to  con- 1 
trol  inflation. 

3.  Economic  policy  makers,  espedaUy  in  I 
the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve,  tend  | 
to  have  the  philosophy  of  the  financial  com- 
munity, where  "confidence"  Is  everything. 
Financial  institutions  live  on  the  belief  that  I 
they  can  safely  take  on  any  liabilities  and 
never  be  called  to  meet  them  as  long  as 
their  creditors  have  confidence  that  they  | 
can  meet  them.  Government  money  manag- 
ers are  similarly  lured  by  the  notion  that  if  I 
they  sufficiently  restate  their  determination 
to  defend  the  dollar  they  will   never  be 
called  to  do  it,  because  "the  markets"  will  | 
accept  their  assurance  of  the  dollar's  value. 

ItO  KVIODfCX 

4.  Policy  makers  may  believe  that  the  ex- 
change markets  may  not  respond  accurately 
to  real  economic  conditions— to  the  "funda- 
mentals"—but  tend  to  "overshoot,"  going 
too  far  in  either  direction  once  a  movement 
starts.  The  policy  makers  believe  that  they 
can  keep  exchange  rates  in  line  with  funda- 
mentals and  avoid  uimecessary  and  disrup- 
tive overshooting.  But  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  the  policy  makers  are  better  Judges  of 
the  fundamentals  than  the  exchange  mar- 
kets are.  The  policy  makers  may  be  worse 
Judges,  because  they  have  a  bias  against 
changes  In  the  rates. 

In  fact,  the  dollar  may  need  no  defense. 
The  forces  of  the  market  may  turn  out  to 
sustain  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  its  present 
level.  But  no  one  can  be  sure  of  that.  A  com- 
mitment to  defend  the  doUar  Is  a  commit- 
ment to  pay  some  price  to  achieve  that  end. 
Countries  have  paid  dearly  for  the  "de- 
fense" of  their  currencies  in  the  past— the 
British  in  the  1920s,  for  example,  and  the 
Americans  in  the  1930s.  We  should  look  a 
little  more  before  we  lock  ourselves  into 
that  commitment  again. 


EXPLANATION  OP  MISSED 
VOTES 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

O*  WEST  VtRGIHIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSENTATTVCS 

Thursday,  June  25.  1987 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday,  June 
18,  1987,  I  \was  in  my  district  for  a  meeting 
with  several  of  my  constituents.  Had  I  t>een 
here,  I  wouki  have  voted — 

"Nay"  on  rolteall  198. 

"Nay"  on  roltoall  199. 

"Nav"  on  rollcaJI  200. 


LEONID  BRAILOVSKY 


HON.  W  J.  (BnXY)  TAUZIN 

OP  LOmSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  a  House  resolution  calling  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  alk>w  refusenik  Leonid  Brai- 
kjvsky  to  emigrate  to  ttie  United  States  in 
order  to  attend  the  University  of  Pennsytvania. 
I  am  deeply  concerried  by  ttie  current  emigra- 
tion policy  urxler  glasnost  and  I  feel  that  this 
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resolution  can  have  an  important  impact  on 
tf>e  situation.  In  the  past  congressional  action 
has  led  to  the  release  and  emigration  of 
famous  refuseniks  like  Anatoly  Sharansky, 
Yuri  Oriov  and  Anatoly  Korigan. 

Leonkj  and  his  family  first  applied  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  in  1972.  They  received 
their  first  offKial  notificatk>n  of  refusal  in  Janu- 
ary 1973.  Leonkj's  youngest  sister,  Dalia,  txKn 
in  1974,  has  lived  her  entire  life  as  a  refuse- 
nik. 

The  official  reason  from  the  OVIR  [Office  of 
Visa  and  Immigration  Review]  for  their  repeat- 
ed refusals  is  ttiat  Leonid's  mottier,  Irina.  ac- 
quired state  secrets  as  a  lecturer  at  Moscow 
University.  This  allegation  has  been  contra- 
dkrted  by  the  rector  of  the  university.  Prof.  An- 
atoly Lugunov. 
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As  is  the  case  with  all  the  people  wtK>  have 
applied  for  exit  visas  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Brailovskys  instantly  lost  their  (obs  and 
LeonkJ  was  denied  admittance  to  study  math 
in  the  Soviet  university  system.  Leonkl  is  a  po- 
tential matf>ematics  genius.  Ttie  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  recognized  his  talent  by  ad- 
mitting him  as  a  matriculant  as  soon  as  the 
Soviets  allow  him  to  emigrate. 

Since  August  1981,  Leonid  has  studied  at 
the  Institute  of  Food  Technology — one  of  tfie 
few  institutes  that  admits  Jewish  students.  As 
a  result,  Leonid  is  unable  to  pursue  his 
chosen  fiekJ  of  mathematics,  except  in  private 
study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  LeonkJ  and  his  family  are  not 
in  a  unk]ue  situation.  Nearly  400,000  Jews 
ar)d  many  thousands  of  Christians,  Armenians. 
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and  native  Germarra  also  want  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  When  one  of  these  individuals 
applies  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
is  repeatedly  harassed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  denied  his  freedom  to  live,  worK 
and  k>ve  in  peace.  This  type  of  conduct  by  the 
Soviet  Union  vk>lates  the  commitments  they 
made  under  the  final  act  of  tt>e  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  and  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Granttng  the  Brailovskys'  request  to  emi- 
grate woukj  add  to  the  growing  momentum  of 
improvement  in  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  important  for 
your>g  people,  like  Leonkl,  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  educated  and  to  have  a  charice  to 
choose  wtiere  he  and  his  family  want  to  live. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Frirfai^,  June  26,  1987 


The  House  met  at  10  ajn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

As  we  examine  the  fabric  of  our  soci- 
ety, we  are  conscious.  O  God.  of  all 
those  people  who  volunteer  their  time 
and  talents  to  assist  others  with  their 
problems,  who  respond  when  help  is 
needed,  who  freely  give  counsel  to  the 
afflicted,  who  comfort  the  ill  or  for- 
gotten, who  feed  the  himgry  or  house 
the  homeless.  Gracious  God,  we  re- 
member our  debt  to  all  those  women 
and  men  who  move  beyond  what  is  ex- 
pected to  do  gracious  acts  of  charity 
and  good  will.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  announce  that  1 -minute  speech- 
es today  will  be  postponed  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  appropriations  bill, 
at  which  time  we  will  take  up  1 -minute 
speeches. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1988 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  2713)  making 
appropriations  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  and  other  ac- 
tivities chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1988,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughlin]  and 
myself.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dixon ]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  2713,  with  Mr.  Cooper  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dixom]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Coughlin]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemsui 
from  California  [Mr.  Dixon]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  bring  to  the 
floor  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1988.  In 
summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  pro- 
vides $3.1  billion  for  the  operation  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  reflects  a  net 
increase  of  $9.8  million  above  last 
year's  level.  This  $3.1  billion  consists  of 
Federal  funds  of  $555.1  million  and  lo- 
cal revenues  of  $2.2  billion  from  proper- 
ty and  sales  taxes  as  well  as  fees,  fines, 
and  forfeitures  and  $277.2  million  in 
long-term  borrowings  for  the  city's  con- 
struction program. 

Before  I  get  into  the  specifics  of  the 
bill,  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  thank 
the  members  of  our  subcommittee  for 
their  cooperation  jmd  assistance. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher],  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  for  over  32  years 
and  served  as  chairman  for  17  of  those 
years;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes];  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Sabo];  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin];  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer];  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Green]; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
RegulaI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughlin]  has 
served  as  the  ranking  Republican  on 
our  subcommittee  for  a  number  of 
years  and  I  want  him  to  know  that  I 
appreciate  it.  He  attends  all  of  the 
hearings  and  is  always  available.  I 
value  his  leadership  and  counsel  in  ad- 
dressing the  problems  and  issues  we 
face  in  dealing  with  the  District's 
budget. 

We  are  all  sensitive  to  home  rule  for 
the  citizens  of  the  District  and  at  the 


same  time  we  are  cognizant  of  our  con- 
stitutional obligation  as  it  relates  to 
the  Federal  presence  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

PEDKRAL  PUMOS 

In  Federal  funds,  we  recommend  a 
total  of  $555  million  consisting  of  a 
Federal  payment  to  the  general  fund 
of  $425  million,  a  Federal  payment  of 
$48  million  for  water  and  sewer  serv- 
ices provided  to  Federal  facilities,  a 
Federal  contribution  of  $52  million  to 
the  police  officers,  firefighters,  teach- 
ers, and  judges  retirement  funds,  and 
a  transitional  payment  of  $30  million 
for  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

Let  me  touch  on  each  of  these  for  a 
moment.  The  Federal  payment  of  $425 
million  to  the  District's  general  fund  is 
$19.5  million  below  last  year's  appro- 
priation and  the  same  as  the  amount 
appropriated  years  ago  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  that 
some  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
President  to  request  a  modest  increase 
in  the  Federal  payment  to  reflect  the 
effects  of  inflation;  however,  that  was 
not  done. 

We  recommend  $48  million  as  pay- 
ment to  the  District  for  water  and 
sewer  services  provided  by  the  District 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  President's  budget  did 
not  include  a  request  for  this  payment 
but  instead  proposed  that  the  District 
treat  the  Federal  E]stablishment  like 
private  customers  for  water  and  sewer 
services  received  from  the  District.  In 
addition,  the  President  did  not  include 
in  his  budget  the  District  govern- 
ment's request  for  supplemental  fund- 
ing reflecting  adjustments  in  prior 
years'  water  and  sewer  appropriations 
based  on  actual  readings  of  the 
meters.  The  committee  asked  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  for  an  opinion 
on  this  issue  and  in  a  letter  dated 
April  1,  1987,  the  Comptroller  General 
concluded  that:  First,  the  President's 
proposal  is  contrary  to  existing  law; 
second,  the  District  government  has 
no  statutory  authority  to  bill  or  accept 
payments  directly  from  individual 
agencies  for  water  and  sewer  services 
they  receive;  and  third,  the  President's 
budget  should  contain  adjustments  to 
reflect  actual  usage  during  the  2  previ- 
ous years. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  included  $48  million  in 
the  bill  for  water  and  sewer  services 
furnished  to  the  Federal  Government. 
This  $48  million  consists  of  $40.1  mil- 
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lion  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$7.9  million  for  fiscal  year  1987  to  sup- 
plement the  $28.8  million  appropri- 
ated in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1987 
bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  should  not  force  the  city  to 
Jump  through  hoops — the  water  and 
sewer  payment  is  a  legitimate  pay- 
ment that  is  due  and  owing  the  Dis- 
trict and  Is  in  accordance  with  existing 
law.  Whether  the  amount  is  appropri- 
ated in  one  lump  sum  in  this  bill  or  is 
paid  by  individual  agencies  through 
several  appropriation  bills,  the  amount 
withdrawn  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
is  the  same:  the  only  difference  will  be 
the  added  bureaucratic  burden  and  pa- 
perwork which  would  result  from 
OMB's  proposal.  We  would  ask  OMB 
to  rethink  their  proposal. 

The  Federal  payment  of  $30  million 
for  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  is  author- 
ized under  Public  Law  98-621  as  a 
transitional  payment  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  of  the  hospital  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  Dis- 
trict by  1991.  The  District  government 
is  scheduled  to  assume  full  administra- 
tive responsibility  of  St.  Elizabeths  on 
October  1,  1987,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continuing  to  provide  finan- 
cial support  at  a  reduced  level  through 
fiscal  year  1991. 

Mr.  Chaimuui.  in  the  aggregate 
these  Federal  funds  are  $5.3  million 
below  last  year's  level  and  $48  million 
above  the  budget  request  due  to  the 
Federal  water  and  sewer  payment  I 
discussed  a  moment  ago. 

OOICPAIUSOII  WTTB  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

As  far  as  the  budget  resolution  is 
concerned,  as  of  today  final  action  has 
not  been  completed  on  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1988;  howev- 
er, the  amounts  recommended  in  this 
bUI  are  within  the  amounts  assumed  in 
the  House-passed  budget  resolution. 

DtBIUCTPailDS 

We  recommend  $3.1  billion  for  the 
operation  of  the  D.C.  government 
during  fiscal  year  1988.  This  $3.1  bil- 
lion consists  of  $2.8  billion  in  operat- 
ing expenses  and  $277.2  million  for  the 
city's  construction  program  to  be  fi- 
nanced through  the  issuance  of  long- 
term  bonds. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  explain  to 
the  Members  how  the  District's 
budget  is  financed.  The  $2.8  billion  op- 
erating budget  is  financed  from  two 
sources: 

First,  Federal  funds  of  $555  million 
which  I  discussed  earlier,  and 

Second,  local  revenues  such  as 
Income  taxes,  property  taxes,  fines, 
and  fees  of  $2.2  billion  collected  by  the 
city. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  over 
80  percent  of  the  city's  operating 
budget  is  financed  with  its  own  reve- 
nues while  the  balance  of  less  than  20 
percent  comes  from  the  Federal  pay- 
ment and  other  Federal  funds  which 
we  owe  the  District  for  such  things  as 


water  and  sewer  services  that  the  city 
provides  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  construction  program  of  $277 
million  will  be  financed  in  its  entirety 
through  long-term  bonds  which  the 
District  has  been  able  to  issue  since 
fiscal  1985  at  interest  rates  lower  than 
those  it  was  paying  when  it  had  to 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

EMRRGBMCT  AMBDLAMCB  SERVICE 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  us  can  help 
but  notice  the  articles  in  the  local 
press  concerning  the  city's  emergency 
ambulance  service.  This  affects  not 
only  District  residents  who  deserve  re- 
sponsive and  competent  treatment, 
but  also  the  millions  of  visitors  who 
come  to  the  Nation's  Capital  as  well  as 
the  thousands  of  people  who  work  in 
the  city.  Many  of  the  problems  such  as 
proper  training  of  personnel  and  ade- 
quate supplies  and  equipment  have 
been  longstanding  and  must  be  ad- 
dressed. A  task  force  established  by 
the  Mayor  expressed  deep  concerns 
last  year  and  noted  that  42  percent  of 
50  ambulance  workers  surveyed  and 
none  of  the  city's  1,700  firefighters 
had  current  cardio  pulmonary  resusci- 
tation [CPRl  certification.  In  our  com- 
mittee report  we  call  on  the  District  to 
take  all  reasonable  steps  to  correct  the 
problems  facing  the  emergency  medi- 
cal service  particularly  in  the  area  of 
training.  We  have  also  asked  the  Dis- 
trict to  submit  a  report  by  next  Febru- 
ary 15  on  actions  they  have  taken  to 
correct  the  problems.  The  current  sit- 
uation has  been  allowed  to  go  on  for 
far  too  long. 

EmnGENCT  B 1 1  STSTKM 

One  area  where  I  think  the  city  is 
doing  a  good  Job  is  in  the  operation  of 
its  emergency  911  telephone  system, 
although  you  wouldn't  know  that 
from  the  news  headlines.  After  two 
recent  articles  appeared  in  the  press 
alleging  problems  with  the  911  system 
our  committee  held  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine what  the  facts  were  and  found 
that  at  least  in  these  two  instances, 
the  911  system  was  not  at  fault.  In  one 
instance  the  caller  hung  up  instead  of 
waiting  to  be  transferred  to  the  fire 
department  and  in  the  second  incident 
which  occurred  at  night,  the  caller 
gave  an  address  a  block  or  so  from 
where  the  object  of  the  call  was  locat- 
ed. In  fact  the  object  of  the  call  was 
concealed  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  had  it  been 
daylight  and  the  correct  address  had 
been  given.  So  what  I  am  saying  is  the 
news  accounts  would  lead  you  to  be- 
lieve there  was  a  problem  with  the  911 
system,  but  in  reality,  the  problem  was 
caused  by  either  a  misunderstanding 
or  some  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
first  caller  and  in  the  second  case  a 
wrong  address  supplied  by  the  caller. 

District  officials  have  taken  action 
to  establish  certain  formula  words  so 
that  callers  wiU  be  encouraged  to  stay 
on  the  line.  They  also  plan  to  followup 
with  callers  when  nothing  is  found  at 


the  address  they  give  when  twfc-iTig 
thecal! 

Let  me  say  that  in  these  two  cases, 
the  facts  did  not  support  the  news 
headlines. 

OOVnuniERTAL  DIRECnOM  AND  SUPPORT 

The  bill  includes  $114  million  for  the 
23  departments  and  offices  funded 
through  the  governmental  direction 
and  support  appropriation.  The  com- 
mittee's recommendation  is  $5.9  mil- 
lion above  last  year's  level  and  in- 
cludes an  increase  of  $459,000  and  six 
additional  administrative  positions  for 
the  D.C.  Coimcil.  the  city's  legislative 
body.  The  bill  also  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $123,000  and  three  new  posi- 
tions for  the  new  office  of  education 
within  the  office  of  intergovernmental 
relations.  This  new  office  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  improving  the  Mayor's 
ability  to  coordinate  and  monitor  post- 
secondary  education  and  training  and 
educational  services  such  as  correc- 
tions, special  education,  and  adult  edu- 
cation throughout  the  District  govern- 
ment. 

One  area  where  the  District  seems  to 
be  doing  an  exemplary  Job  is  in  the 
management  of  the  police,  fire,  teach- 
ers, and  Judges  retirement  funds 
which  posted  a  25.8-percent  return 
during  fiscal  year  1986  and  increased 
from  $748  million  to  $1.2  biUion.  The 
bill  includes  the  full  budget  request  of 
$5,417,000  and  10  positions  for  the 
board's  operations  in  fiscal  year  1988 
with  $763,000  coming  from  the  Dis- 
trict's general  fund  and  $4,654,000 
from  the  board's  retirement  income. 

BCONOiaC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  REGULATION 

The  committee  recommends  a  total 
of  $140  million  or  an  increase  of  $11 
million  above  the  fiscal  1987  appro- 
priation for  the  economic  development 
and  regulation  activities  of  the  Dis- 
trict government.  An  increase  of 
$664,000  and  10  positions  are  included 
for  a  new  office  of  banking  and  fiium- 
cial  institutions  to  govern  the  Dis- 
trict's financial  community  and  facili- 
tate the  city's  economic  development 
goals.  In  the  area  of  housing  and  com- 
munity development,  the  committee 
recommends  increases  of  $873,000  to 
provide  150  units  of  housing  for  elder- 
ly dependent  and  disabled  persons 
through  direct  loans  or  in  tandem 
with  bond  financing  or  private  lenders. 
Of  this  amount.  $150,000  is  earmarked 
specifically  for  housing  for  victims  of 
AIDS.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mends an  increase  of  $1  million  to 
expand  the  resident  maintenance  pro- 
gram to  hire  public  housing  residents 
to  perform  various  maintenance  activi- 
ties at  public  housing  properties.  In 
addition  $1.4  million  is  included  in  the 
bill  for  the  city's  homesteading  pro- 
gram which  allows  eligible  residents  to 
purchase  tax  delinquent  properties  in 
need  of  rehabilitation  or  deemed  a 
public  nuisance.  These  funds  will  pro- 
vide training  services  to  homesteaders 
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w  well  as  construction  analjrsis  and  In- 
-  speietlon  services  on  properties  being 
considered  for  homesteadlng.  The 
committee  also  recommends  $434,000 
for  a  separate  office  of  international 
business  to  attract  foreign  businesses 
and  governments  as  well  as  interna- 
tional institutions  and  Fortune  500 
companies  with  overseas  operations  to 
the  District. 

rniLic  SAnrr  Am  jxtstics 
The  bill  includes  $654  million  for  the 
activities  included  under  the  public 
safety  and  Justice  activities.  This  al- 
lowance is  $54  million  above  last  year's 
ai^ropriatlon  and  includes  $179  mil- 
lion for  the  metropolitan  police  de- 
partment as  well  as  language  carried 
in  the  bill  for  several  years  which  re- 
quires the  District  to  maintain  an  av- 
erage strength  of  3.880  uniformed  offi- 
cers for  fiscal  1988.  The  police  chief 
testified  that  the  department  could 
lose  2.300  or  60  percent  of  its  3,880 
uniformed  monbers  during  the  next  4 
years  and  is  gearing  up  its  recruitment 
efforts  so  that  the  high  standards  of 
the  department  will  be  maintained 
with  experienced  and  trained  officers. 
Included  in  the  allowance  of  $179  mil- 
lion are  increases  of  $2.5  million  and 
204  positions.  These  204  positions  will 
be  used  to  increase  the  number  of 
police  officers  in  direct  law  enforce- 
ment activities.  For  the  fire  depart- 
ment, the  committee  recommends  $74 
million,  including  increases  of  $150,000 
for  ambulance  surgical  supplies  and 
$371,000  for  emergency  medical  train- 
ing. The  bill  includes  $960,000  and  32 
positions  for  the  District's  support  of 
the  National  Guard.  This  allowance  is 
$97,000  and  seven  positions  above  the 
fiscal  1987  level  of  $25,000  and  one  po- 
sition above  the  District  government's 
request.  BCr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
commends  the  Guard  for  its  snow  re- 
moval assistance  diirlng  the  January 
snowfall  which  was  reportedly  the 
third  heaviest  in  the  last  100  years.  In 
order  to  comply  with  conditions  placed 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 
on  the  use  of  the  Guard  in  snow  emer- 
gencies, the  committee  has  included 
language  in  the  bill  authorizing  the 
Mayor  to  reimburse  the  National 
Guard  for  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  emergency  services  per- 
formed by  the  Guard  at  the  request  of 
the  Mayor.  The  language  also  provides 
that  the  availability  of  these  f  imds  is 
to  be  considered  as  payment  in  ad- 
vance for  the  emergency  services  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  everyone  agrees 
that  the  budget  (or  the  department  of 
corrections  plays  a  major  role  in  the 
District's  total  budget.  The  depart- 
ment's budget  has  increased  from  $59 
million  in  fiscal  1978  to  $180  million  in 
fiscal  1988.  an  increase  of  205  percent 
over  that  10-year  period.  In  the  9 
months  beginning  last  August,  the 
police  department  has  arrested  some 
16.000  people  of  which  about  10,000 


were  drug  related  involving  some  $9 
million  in  potential  drug  sales,  the 
confiscation  of  over  300  vehicles  and 
almost  200  various  kinds  of  guns,  in- 
cluding a  few  machineguns.  The  Con- 
gress has  provided  a  total  of  $50  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  in  previous  fiscal 
years  for  a  new  800-bed  prison  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  District.  The  facility  is  on 
schedule  to  be  completed  in  Septem- 
ber 1989.  According  to  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  committee,  the  District 
has  the  highest  incarceration  rate  in 
the  free  world  and  perhaps  in  the 
world  on  a  per  capita  basis  with  costs 
averaging  $20,000  to  $25,000  per 
person  per  year. 

rUBUC  KDDCATION  STSTEM 

A  total  of  $570  million  is  recom- 
mended for  the  District's  public  educa- 
tion system.  This  is  $28  million  more 
than  the  fiscal  year  1987  appropria- 
tion and  includes  $413  million  and 
10,517  positions  or  an  increase  of  $26 
million  and  972  positions  for  the  board 
of  education  and  the  public  school 
system.  Included  in  the  committee's 
recommendation  are  increases  of  $2 
million  for  text  books  as  well  as  $2.2 
million  for  fuU-day  preklndergarten 
classes,  and  $9.3  million  to  reduce  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio  from  25-1  to  20-1 
for  senior  high  classes  in  English  and 
math  and  for  all  classes  at  the  primary 
level.  The  number  of  students  in  the 
District's  public  school  system  is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  this  year  and  will 
total  87,160  students.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  an  obvious  sign  that  the  super- 
intendent and  the  board  continue  to 
have  the  confidence  of  parents  in  the 
District,  as  well  they  shoiild.  The  two 
work  hand  in  hand  to  improve  the 
career  potential  of  children  in  the  city 
and  are  to  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts. 

lAr.  Chairman,  we  encourage  the 
board  and  superintendent  to  explore 
methods  and  options  to  address  the  se- 
rious problems  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  in  the  public  school  systems  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  and  to  consult 
with  their  counterparts  in  siurounding 
Jurisdictions  as  well  as  across  the 
Nation.  The  conmiittee  is  pleased  to 
see  that  the  school  system  has 
launched  a  major  effort  against  teen- 
age pregnancies  and  the  superintend- 
ent testified  that  at  least  two  high 
schools  have  started  clubs  entitled 
"Teenagers  Against  Pregnancy." 

For  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Colimtibia,  the  bill  provides  $72  million 
which  is  $2.8  million  above  last  year's 
level  and  includes  $1.7  million  to  rees- 
tablish accreditation  in  the  engineer- 
ing program. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  re- 
quest for  $2.1  million  and  65  positions 
for  the  new  public  school  of  law  estab- 
lished by  D.C.  Law  6-177  through  ac- 
quisition of  the  present  Antioch 
School  of  Law.  In  approving  this  re- 
quest, Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  en- 
dorsing the  idea  or  the  concept  of  a 


publicly  funded  school  of  law  in  the 
District.  The  committee  believes  there 
is  not  sufficient  Justification  for  such 
an  institution  especially  since  there 
are  several  law  schools  presently  in 
the  city  and  the  fact  that  91  percent 
of  Antioch's  students  are  nonresidents 
of  the  city.  In  addition,  the  annual  au- 
thorization ceiling  of  $3  million  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  new  school's  oper- 
ating and  capital  budgets  is  far  short 
of  the  approximately  $10  million  re- 
quired to  operate  an  accredited  law 
school.  And  while  Antioch  is  presently 
accredited,  the  committee  notes  that 
the  American  Bar  Association's  Com- 
mittee on  Accreditation  has  always 
been  on  record  as  opposed  to  Antioch's 
accreditation  with  the  problem  being 
inadequate  resources.  However,  with 
all  of  these  negatives,  the  fact  that  a 
local  law  was  passed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  and  allowed  to  go 
into  effect,  the  committee  reluctantly 
approved  the  District's  funding  re- 
quest for  the  new  District  of  Columbia 
School  of  Law  and  looks  forward  to 
the  report  due  October  1,  1987,  on  the 
anticipated  operating  and  capital  ex- 
penses of  the  institution  and  the  city's 
Justification  for  this  institution  diuing 
next  year's  hearings. 

The  bill  Includes  $3.5  million  for  the 
District's  Commission  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  This  allowance  is  $1.2  mil- 
lion above  last  year's  appropriation 
and  includes  $55,000  to  establish  a  folk 
arts  program  and  increases  of  $422,000 
to  expand  its  grant  programs  and 
$220,000  to  support  the  children's 
museimi  as  well  as  cultural  and  artistic 
groups  in  underserved  areas  of  Wards 
7  and  8. 

RUMAH  SUrPORT  SBtVICZS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  largest  appro- 
priation for  the  District  government  is 
human  support  services  which  totals 
$696  million  and  includes  increases  to- 
taling $49  million.  This  appropriation 
category  provides  social,  economic, 
health  support  and  other  services  for 
those  in  need.  The  largest  of  the  11 
items  under  this  appropriation  is  the 
department  of  human  services  with  a 
budget  of  $579  million  which  is  $42 
million  more  than  fiscal  1987.  We  rec- 
ommended $17.6  million  or  an  increase 
of  $2.2  million  for  child  day  care  serv- 
ices and  $3.7  million  to  provide  in- 
house  services  to  AIDS  victims  and  to 
expand  services  for  AIDS  training  and 
education.  For  foster  care  programs 
we  recommend  an  increase  of  $3  mil- 
lion for  a  total  of  $24  million  in  fiscal 
1988  for  the  2,204  wards  currently  in 
the  foster  care  program.  Children  in 
this  program  range  in  age  from  birth 
to  21  years  of  age  with  50  percent 
having  special  educational,  emotional, 
and  psychological  needs.  We  recom- 
mend $26.9  million  for  the  city's  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  programs  includ- 
ing increases  of  $1  million  to  staff  a 
350-8lot  multimodality  clinic  and  oper- 


ate two  contract  multimodality  clinics, 
each  serving  700  clients.  For  the  Med- 
icaid and  medical  charities  program, 
the  biU  includes  $146  million  and  in- 
cludes increases  of  $1.4  million  to  op- 
erate a  new  140-bed  intermediate  care 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
$735,000  to  annualize  the  cost  of  nurs- 
ing home  beds  opened  for  part  of 
fiscal  year  1987  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

The  bill  includes  $12.6  million  for 
the  office  on  aging  and  includes  in- 
creases of  $2.2  miUion  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  five  nutrition  sites  that 
are  in  easy  access  to  the  elderly  and 
door-to-door  transportation  for  limited 
income  and  disabled  elderly  who  are 
unable  to  use  available  transportation. 

PtraUC  WORKS 

For  the  public  works  appropriation 
title,  we  recommend  $211  million  or 
$6.6  miUion  more  than  was  available  in 
fiscal  1987.  A  total  of  $101.6  million  is 
recommended  for  the  department  of 
public  works  and  includes  increases  of 
$423,000  to  maintain  the  new  traffic 
signal  system  that  is  being  installed, 
$600,000  for  the  supercan  replacement 
program  and  $718,000  to  maintain  the 
center  city  street  cleaning  frequencies 
to  once  a  week.  Also  included  in  the  in- 
crease is  $4  million  for  pay-as-you-go 
capital  projects  to  replace  and  main- 
tain the  department's  existing  vehicle 
fleet.  The  committee  also  recommends 
the  full  budget  request  of  $101.5  mil- 
lion for  the  District's  share  of  operat- 
ing expenses  and  debt  service  for  Met- 
rorail  and  Metrobus  operations  in 
fiscal  1988.  This  allowance  is  $3  mil- 
lion above  last  year's  appropriation. 

WASHINGTON  CONVBNTiON  CENTXR  PUWD 

The  bill  includes  $6.7  million  as  the 
fiscal  1988  general  fund  contribution 
to  the  Washington  Convention  Center. 
Convention  center  officials  testified 
that  the  center  is  expected  to  draw  an 
estimated  261,000  out-of-town  dele- 
gates and  exhibitors  who  will  spend 
$196.4  million  in  the  District's  hotels, 
restaurants,  transportation,  and  retail 
establishments.  This  spending  will 
generate  $20.4  million  in  general  fund 
revenues  for  the  District.  In  addition, 
tax  revenues  associated  with  increases 
in  the  assessed  land  value  of  property 
within  a  three  square  block  radius  of 
the  center  will  result  in  an  additional 
$36.4  million  to  the  District.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  convention  center 
seems  to  be  living  up  to  everything 
that  was  said  about  it  when  it  was  on 
the  drawing  board. 

RKPATIfXNT  OP  GENKRAL  FUND  DEPICIT 

Once  again  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  $20  million  be  set  aside  in 
fiscal  year  1988  to  reduce  the  District's 
accumulated  general  fund  deficit 
which  totaled  $224.9  million  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  This  deficit  has  been 
reduced  by  $162.6  million  from  its 
peak  of  $387.5  million  in  1980  through 
a  steady  and  methodical  program.  The 


deficit  will  have  been  reduced  by  more 
than  one-half  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  this  was  done  without  the 
need  for  long-term  borrowings  or  any 
other  kinds  of  encimibrances.  As  I 
mentioned  in  my  statement  last  year 
and  the  year  before  that,  the  commit- 
tee plans  to  recommend  a  standard  re- 
duction of  $20  million  each  year  to  be 
used  exclusively  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
District  officials  are  to  be  commended 
on  their  efforts  and  success  in  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  each  year  since  fiscal 
1080. 

OPTICAL  AND  DENTAL  BENBPIT8 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  full  request  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  vision  and  dental  care  benefits 
for  nonunion  D.C.  government  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents  in  fiscal 
1988.  This  is  a  new  program  first 
funded  in  the  fiscal  year  1987  supple- 
mental and  provides  for  the  direct 
payment  to  providers  of  these  services. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

The  committee  recommends  a  total 
of  $277.2  million  for  84  projects  for 
the  District's  construction  program  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  These  projects  wlU  be 
financed  with  long-term  borrowings  on 
the  commercial  bond  market.  Included 
in  the  committee's  aUowance  is  $210 
million  for  "public  building  construc- 
tion," including  $51.3  million  for  vari- 
ous projects  for  the  department  of 
housing  Eind  community  development 
such  as  major  renovations  to  public 
housing  projects  and  infrastructure 
work  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Camp  Simms  and  $24  million 
for  the  department  of  administrative 
services  to  purchase  and  repair  the 
North  and  South  Potomac  buildings 
presently  occupied  by  District  agen- 
cies. Twenty-seven  million  dollars  are 
included  for  11  projects  in  the  public 
school  system  such  as  roof,  window 
and  boiler  replacements,  erosion  con- 
trol and  room  conversions.  For  the  de- 
partment of  human  services,  the  bill 
includes  $19  million  for  several 
projects  including  general  renovations 
at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  and  $12.9 
million  for  the  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  several  projects 
including  the  design  and  project  man- 
agement of  the  new  Mount  Vernon 
Square  campus  which  will  house  two 
colleges.  A  total  of  $27.1  million  is  rec- 
ommended for  seven  projects  under 
the  department  of  public  works  includ- 
ing $13.7  million  for  improvements  at 
the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Sta- 
dium. A  total  of  $47.3  million  is  recom- 
mended for  15  highway  and  bridge 
projects  and  $11.4  million  is  recom- 
mended for  the  District's  share  of 
Metrorail  construction. 

DfTKRPRISE  FUNDS 

The  committee  recommends  $174.7 
million  for  the  four  activities  funded 
with  enterprise  funds.  A  total  of 
$152.8  million  is  included  for  the  utili- 
ty administration  of  the  department 


of  public  works.  This  allowance  is  $6.2 
million  above  last  year's  adjusted  base 
and  includes  increases  of  $1.1  million 
for  debt  service  and  $1.2  million  to  im- 
prove the  monitoring  of  partial  pay- 
ment plans  in  the  water  billing  and 
collection  division.  We  recommend  the 
budget  request  of  $5.5  million  for  the 
lottery  and  charitable  games  control 
board  which  regulates  charitable 
games  and  conducts  legalized  lotteries 
in  the  District.  This  allowance  is  the 
same  as  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  The  board  expects  to 
transfer  $45.1  million  to  the  District's 
general  fund  during  fiscal  year  1988. 
The  cdmmittee  did  not  approve  the  re- 
quest to  lift  the  restrictions  prohibit- 
ing the  sales  of  lottery  tickets  in  the 
Federal  enclave  or  in  Georgetown  and 
prohibiting  lottery  advertisements  of 
metro  buses  and  shelters. 

The  committee  recommends 
$250,000  for  the  office  of  cable  televi- 
sion, the  same  level  as  was  appropri- 
ated last  year.  There  are  currently  in 
excess  of  3,000  District  homes  with 
cable  hookups  and  plans  are  for  the 
city  to  be  completely  wired  for  cable 
hookups  by  December  of  1990. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number 
of  general  provisions  on  pages  18 
through  27  of  the  bill.  However,  there 
Is  only  one  major  change  and  that 
deals  with  contracting.  Language 
imder  section  130  of  the  bill  prohibits 
the  renewal  or  extension  of  a  sole 
source  contract  unless  the  contract  is 
opened  to  the  competitive  bidding 
process.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
is  prevent  the  monopolizing  of  sole 
soiu-ce  contracts  by  a  single  vendor. 

PROBLEMS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  District  has  had 
home  rule  for  a  little  over  12  years. 
Certainly  there  are  problems  and 
these  problems  are  not  unique  to  the 
District.  There  have  been  problems 
going  back  to  the  founding  of  our 
Nation  in  1776  when  John  Adams  com- 
plained that  a  certain  gunpowder  sup- 
plier had  been  granted  an  "exhorbl- 
tant"  contract  by  the  Continental 
Congress;  to  the  famous  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  of  the  1920's;  to  the  arraign- 
ment last  month  of  a  former  Milwau- 
kee Alderman  on  bribery  charges. 

This  is  not  to  say  we  condone  these 
actions  in  any  way  whatsoever,  be- 
cause we  don't.  We  are  simply  saying 
these  things  do  occur  regardless  of 
what  laws  we  pass  to  try  to  keep  them 
from  happening.  Himum  nature  being 
what  it  is  people  sometimes  stray.  Re- 
gardless, our  form  of  government  has 
survived  and  I'm  sure  this  crisis  will 
not  be  the  last  and  those  who  are 
guilty  wiU  be  charged  accordingly  and 
those  who  are  not  will  be  exonerated. 

So  I  would  Just  ask  Members  to  re- 
frain from  Judging  the  District  govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  what  you  read  in 
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the  newspapers  and  hear  on  the  radio 
or  see  on  television. 

The  District  government  is  function- 
ing. There  are  a  lot  of  dedicated  and 
conscientious  employees  who  see  to  it 
that  the  government  is  performing 
and  serving  the  public  as  it  should. 
oomxasioH 

In  dosing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  our  committee  made  five  minor 
changes  in  amounts  from  what  was  re- 
quested by  the  District: 

First,  we  added  $54,000  to  the  police, 
fire,  teachers,  and  Judses  retirement 
funds  for  interest  that  was  lost  be- 
cause the  city  mistakenly  withheld 
funds  imder  its  interpretation  of 
Qramm-Rudman  and  was  subsequent- 
ly required  to  pay  the  retirement 
board  but  did  not  include  interest  in 
its  payment. 

Second,  we  added  $37,000  and  four 
positlons  to  the  budget  office  for 
woiUoad  requirements. 

Third,  we  added  $25,000  and  one  po- 
sition to  the  National  Guard  so  it  can 
better  meet  Federal  and  District  mobi- 
lization requirements. 

Fourth,  we  added  $86,000  to  the 
office  of  chief  medical  examiner  with 
report  language  that  salary  levels  be 
adjusted  to  attract  qualified  person- 
neL  This  adjustment  was  made  within 
the  budget  for  the  department  of 
human  services  which  includes  the 
offlce  of  chief  medical  examiner. 

Fifth,  we  reduced  the  department  of 
human  services  $3.3  million  request 
for  new  positions  for  12  months  in 
fiscal  1988  by  $202,000. 

In  addition,  we  added  $48  million  for 
the  Federal  payment  for  water  and 
lewer  services  furnished  to  Federal  f a- 
dllUes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
worked  hard  to  bring  this  bill  to  you. 

The  budget  is  balanced  with  reve- 
nues equal  to  budget  authority. 

The  bill  is  within  the  amounts  as- 
simied  in  the  House-passed  budget  res- 
olutioiL 

Eighty  percent  of  this  bill  is  funded 
with  local  revenues. 

I  recommend  that  the  bill  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dixoh]  has  con- 
sumed 4  minutes. 

Mr.  COnOHLIN.  Idr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  fiscal  year  1988  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  bill.  Article  I. 
section  8  of  the  n.S.  Constitution  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  "exercise  exclu- 
sive legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  District  *  *  *  as  may  *  *  * 
become  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes  •  •  •." 

Although  Congress  delegated  broad 
home  rule  powers  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1973,  Congress  retains  the 


power  over  the  purse,  and  it  is  that 
power  which  we  exercise  today. 

This  appropriation  bill  does  two 
things.  First,  it  provides  a  Federal  pay- 
ment from  the  United  States  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Second,  it  sets 
the  entire  District  of  Coliunbia 
budget,  made  up  of  Federal  payment, 
property  tax,  income  tax,  sales  tax, 
estate  and  gift  tax,  fees,  fines,  and 
other  income. 

Mi.  Chairman,  it  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Juliah 
Dixon,  on  this  bill.  As  I  told  the 
House  last  year,  as  one  might  imagine, 
this  is  not  the  most  glamorous  assign- 
ment in  the  Congress,  and  none  of  us 
gets  anything  out  of  this  for  our  own 
home  congressional  districts.  However, 
under  Chairman  Dixoif's  leadership, 
the  subcommittee  had  adopted  a 
policy  of  letting  the  District  make  its 
own  choices  unless  what  is  proposed  Is 
first,  unconstitutional;  second,  violates 
the  Home  Rule  Act;  or  three,  raises  a 
Federal  question. 

The  committee,  guided  by  Chairman 
DixoH's  sense  of  fairness  and  hard 
work,  has  brought  forth  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  rational  approach  to  the 
District's  problems. 

This  coounlttee  has  a  legitimate  con- 
cern for  the  city  as  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, and  my  colleagues  will  see  in  the 
committee  report  on  pages  3  through  6 
the  concerns  that  we  have  expressed 
about  this. 

For  example,  we  have  a  legitimate 
concern  as  a  committee  about  the 
emergency  medical  services,  because 
those  indeed  serve  not  Just  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
the  thousands  of  visitors  that  come 
here  each  year,  and  the  conunittee  has 
a  legitimate  concern  about  issues  that 
affect  the  city  as  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  subcommittee  also  has  a  legiti- 
mate concern  that  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  operated 
on  a  fiscally  sound  basis.  That  is  be- 
cause it  is  using  Federal  taxpayer's 
money  as  well  as  fimds  that  are  taxed 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

My  colleagues  will  see  that  we  have 
insisted  that  each  year  the  city  use  $20 
million  to  retire  its  debt.  Since  1980, 
the  city's  accimiulated  deficit  of  $387.5 
million  has  been  reduced  by  over  one- 
third.  The  cash  portion  is  eliminated 
completely  and  the  noncash  portion  is 
expected  to  be  $224,881,000  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  That  effort  to  keep 
the  city  fiscally  sound  is  a  legitimate 
fimction  of  the  subcommittee. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  a  very  legitimate  function 
in  trying  to  ensiu-e  that  Federal  fluids 
which  are  provided  to  the  District  are 
not  wasted  or  not  disposed  of  in  a  cor- 
rupt fashion. 

a  1015 

You  will  see  that  the  subcommittee 
has  taken  all  of  the  various  claims 


that  have  been  made  of  corruption  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  have 
tried  to  look  into  each  and  every  one 
of  those  and  we  have  tried  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  that  kind  of  occur- 
rence in  the  future. 

The  chairman  has  described  the  bill 
very  well  so  I  am  not  going  to  repeat 
the  statement  that  he  has  made. 

I  do  want  to  commend  both  the 
chairman  and  the  staff  members  who 
so  ably  worked  on  this  bill.  Mlgo 
Mlconl,  Mary  Porter,  Kenny  Kraft 
from  Appropriations,  and  Wilhelmlna 
Marshall  and  Woody  Woodrlch  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

My  compliments  to  the  subcommit- 
tee for  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress, the  House  adopt  this  very  fine 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  lialance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughun] 
has  consumed  4  minutes  of  his  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  this  morning  to  discuss  sev- 
eral aspects  of  this  bill. 

What  we  are  about  this  morning  is 
perhaps  not  the  most  glamorous  of 
our  tasks,  it  does  not  rival  nuclear  war, 
abandonment,  famine,  pestilence  in 
the  world,  but  it  is  important. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  take  this  time  really  for  two  reasons; 
to  explain  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
listening  to  this  debate  what  this  proc- 
ess would  do  under  article  1,  section  8, 
clause  17  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  in 
terms  of  our  appropriations  process, 
and,  then,  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  chairman  of  the  sulxwmmittee.  my 
friend  from  California  [Mr.  Dixoif] 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  state- 
hood for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  a 
little  over  half  a  billion  dollars,  that  is 
billion  dollars,  for  fiscal  year  1988; 
$425  million  of  that  money  represents 
the  Federal  payment  to  compensate 
the  District  for  the  loss  of  revenue  and 
what  are  euphemistically  referred  to 
as  costs.  Federal  funds  available  to  the 
District  also  include,  however,  $52.1 
million  as  a  contribution  to  the  police 
and  firefighters,  teachers.  Judges  re- 
tirement fund;  $48  million  for  water 
and  sewer  services  provided  to  Federal 
faculties. 

The  debate,  of  course,  is  whether  or 
not  they  should  be  bUled  to  the  indi- 
vidual agencies  like  other  consimiers 
of  those  services.  A  $30  million  pay- 
ment to  assist  in  financing  St.  EHlza- 
beth's    Hospital    as    provided    under 


Public  Law  98-621.  adopted  by  this 
Congress  several  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  appropria- 
tion, the  District  of  Columbia  will  re- 
ceive in  this  fiscal  year  $592.7  million 
through  direct  Federal  grants  and 
Federal  reimbursements  for  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  costs  that  total  $17.8 
millions.  You  add  all  of  this  up.  Air. 
Chairman,  and  we  are  talking  well 
over  $1.1  billion  that  will  go  directly  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  this  year. 

So  this  is  important  and  we  wlU  have 
a  number  of  amendments,  two  or 
three  at  least  that  I  think  are  of  some 
significance  that  should  be  taken  seri- 
ously by  our  colleagues,  should  be  ex- 
amined as  we  do.  consistent  with  our 
constitutional  responsibilities. 

Let  me  If  I  might.  Mr.  Chairman, 
now  engage  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee who  I  see  is  now  engaged  in 
discussing  this  matter  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Mr.  Coughlin. 
and  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  I  commend  very  frank- 
ly for  many  of  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman 
would  engage  with  me  in  a  slight  dls- 
ciisslon  concerning  the  provisions  that 
appear  on  page  5  of  the  bill  l}efore  us 
where  it  says: 

No  revenues  from  Federal  sources  shall  be 
used  to  support  the  operations  or  activities 
of  the  Statehood  Commission  and  the  State- 
hood Compact  Commission. 

And  on  page  22  of  this  legislation 
where  it  says: 

No  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used 
for  publicity  or  propaganda  purposes  or  im- 
plementation of  any  policy.  Including  boy- 
cott designed  to  support  or  defeat  legisla- 
tion pending  before  Congress  or  any  state 
legislature. 

I  would  Inquire  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  whether  or  not  this 
language  is  directed  at  the  utilization 
of  moneys  in  this  bill  for  direct  lobby- 
ing of  the  Congress  and/or  of  the 
State  legislatures  in  regard  to  the 
statehood  question. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dixon]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  language 
has  been  in  the  bill  for  at  least  the 
past  9  or  10  years  and  that  is  the  clear 
intent  of  the  language. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answer  and  I  have  Just  one 
other  question. 

I  am  informed  that  there  is  $150,000 
in  the  Government  direction  and  sup- 
port function  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia budget  addressed  to  the  question 
of  admission  of  statehood.  It  consists 
of  $75,000  each  for  the  Statehood 
Commission  and  the  Statehood  Com- 
pact Commission,  that  those  are  the 
District  of  Columbia  funds  that  can  be 


utilized  for  the  support  of  those  two 
agencies  and  only  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  gentleman  is  atiso- 
lutely  correct. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answers  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CX3NTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  l-I.R.  2713,  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  commend  ttie  chair- 
man of  ttie  subcommitee,  JuLan  Dixon  and 
ttie  ranking  minority  member,  %arry  Couqh- 
UN,  for  their  hard  worit  arxi  dedication.  With- 
out tfie  usual  benefits  associated  with  appro- 
priation bills,  Congressman  Dixon  and 
CouGHLiN  have  taken  the  responsibility  for  our 
Federal  seat  of  Government  very  seriously. 

With  the  home  rule  principle  as  a  gukje,  ttie 
subcommittee  has  effectively  addressed  the 
special  needs  of  tt)e  District  of  Columbia 

District  residents  are  fortunate  to  have 
ttiese  gentlemen  in  leadership  positxMis  on 
this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  includes  Federal 
funds  totaling  $555  million,  includir>g  $425  mil- 
fon  for  ttie  Federal  payment  to  ttie  District, 
$46  million  in  unrequested  funds  for  reim- 
bursement for  water  and  sewer  services,  $52 
millk>n  for  ttie  police,  fire,  judges,  and  teacti- 
ers  retirement  funds,  and  $30  million  in  transi- 
tional funds  for  SL  Elizabeth's  hospital. 

I  wouM  point  out  to  the  committee  tttat  the 
Federal  payment  portton  of  ttiis  appropriation 
Is  $19.5  million  less  than  the  amount  provided 
in  fiscal  year  1987. 

Similarly,  ttie  transitional  payment  for  St 
Elizat>eth's  Hospital  Is  $5  million  less  than  the 
amount  provided  last  fiscal  year. 

Despite  this  modest  recommendation,  tfie 
administration  Is  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  in  a 
letter  to  me,  OMB  Director  Jim  Miller  predict- 
ed that  "ttie  Presklent's  senior  advisers  woukj 
recommend  that  he  veto  it  [ttie  bill]." 

The  administration's  only  funding  objection 
surrounds  ttie  $48  milton  In  sewer  and  water 
fees.  Subsequent  to  ttie  Presklent's  budget 
submisson,  ttie  GAO  determined  ttiat  ttie  Os- 
tiict  of  Columbia  does  not  have  ttie  auttK)rity 
to  collect  ttiese  fees. 

Further  legislatk>n  Is  required  to  implement 
ttie  President's  budget  plan.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  at 
this  point  In  the  Record,  I  will  include  a  copy 
of  the  letter  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  James  Miller 
and  supporting  material. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation. 

ExBcunvK  Omci  or  ths  Prxsi- 

DBIT.  Omci  or  Man AGEMKHT  AND 
BUDGBT, 

WaahingUm,  DC.  June  17, 1987. 
Hon.  Sn.vio  Contk, 

Committee    on    Appropriatioru,    Hou$e    of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

DXAR  Snj  As  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  prepares  to  mark  up  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriations  Bill  for  1987,  I 
want  to  share  with  you  the  Administration's 
position  on  the  bill  as  approved  by  the  Sub- 
conmiittee. 

The  Administration  objects  strongly  to 
two  provisions  in  the  current  bill.  If  the  bill 
were  presented  to  the  President  in  its 
present  form,  the  President's  senior  advisers 
would  recommend  that  he  veto  it. 

First,  as  I  Indicated  previously  in  conver- 
sations with  you,  in  considering  the  accept- 


ability of  CongresBional  action  on  appro- 
priations biUs,  the  Administration  will  uae 
as  its  t>enchmark  the  budgetary  reaouroes 
(budget  authority  in  this  case)  requested  by 
the  President  for  discretionary  progiama. 
The  House  provision  of  $48  million  for 
water  and  sewer  services  to  Federal  facUitiea 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  causes  the  bill  to 
exceed  this  t>enchmai^  and  makes  the  bill 
unacceptable  in  its  present  form. 

In  the  Interest  of  greater  operating  effi- 
ciency, the  President's  budget  propoeea  an 
Initiative  that  requires  Federal  estabUah- 
ments  to  pay  the  D.C.  Government  directly 
fer  the  water  and  sewer  services  provided. 
The  Administration  lielleves  that  such  a 
system  wlU  restilt  in  increased  accountabU- 
ity  and  efficiency  by  Federal  agencies  in 
their  use  of  water  and  sewer  services.  Con- 
sidering that  Federal  agencies'  operating 
budgets  include  funds  for  utility  payments, 
the  $48  million  payment  to  the  District  is 
duplicative  and  increases  the  deficit  unnec- 
essarily. Moreover,  the  Administration  still 
maintains  that  additional  legislation  for  this 
purpose  is  unnecessary.  (See  Attactunent.) 

Secondly,  the  Administration  recommends 
that  the  Committee  ensure  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  (or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  l>e  used  for  abortion  unless 
the  life  of  the  mother  would  l>e  endangered 
if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term.  We  recom- 
mend an  amendment  that  goes  t>eyond  Sec- 
tion 116  in  the  SutKommittee's  mark-up  and 
restricts  the  use  of  both  the  District's  Fed- 
eral and  local  funds  for  at>ortion. 

The  Committee  is  urged  to  remove  the 
two  objectionable  provisions  noted  above  so 
that  the  President's  senior  adviaera  could 
recommend  that  he  sign  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  C.  Mnxza  m. 

Director. 

[Attachment  11 
Exsctrnvx  Omct  of  the  Phksi- 
OKNT,  Omci  or  Managkhznt  and 
Budget 

Washington,  DC,  March  18, 1987. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Httnter, 
Assistant    General    Counsel,    General    Ae- 
counting  Office,  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Hunter:  I  am  responding  to 
your  March  10,  1987,  letter  to  Director 
Miller  in  which  you  asked  various  questions 
concerning  the  proposal  in  the  President's 
Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  concerning  a 
change  in  the  form  of  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  water  and  sewer  serv- 
ices provided  Federal  agencies. 

As  set  forth  in  greater  detail  in  a  letter  I 
have  recently  written  the  Acting  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  (a  copy  of  which  is  attached), 
the  budget  proposal  is  fully  consistent  with 
existing  law.  The  FY  88  budget  requests  for 
the  various  Federal  agencies  that  operate 
facilities  in  the  District  include  amounts 
equal  to  the  estimated  ctiarges  for  water 
and  sewer  services  provided  them  by  the 
District.  If  Congress  were  to  appropriate 
funds  in  the  manner  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  would  liave  fully 
and  properly  discharged  its  obligations  to 
the  District  for  these  services. 

Second,  the  question  of  billing  seems 
beside  the  point.  Nothing  in  law  prohibits 
the  District  from  informing  Federal  agen- 
cies of  the  amount  of  services  used.  But  this 
inter-government  arrangement  is  not  an  or- 
dinary commercial  relationship;  Congress 
wUl  i4>propriate  money  to  the  agencies  for 
these  purposes,  and  OMB  (and  I  aasimie  rel- 
evant Committees  of  Congreaa)  wUl  monitor 
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agency  paTmenU  to  make  certain  that  they 
meet  their  obllcatlona. 

Third,  fundi  were  not  apedflcally  provid- 
ed In  the  1S88  budget  for  the  adjustment  be- 
tween the  payment*  made  and  the  biUinss 
for  actual  aerrioea  becauae  the  predae 
■mount  of  water  and  aewer  aerricea  that 
were  provided  to  particular  aooounts  durins 
the  1085-47  period  haa  not  yet  been  audited 
and  verified  by  both  the  Diatrlct  govern- 
ment and  the  affected  Federal  estahliah- 
menta.  Such  an  audit  and  verification  of  In- 
dividual meter  accounts  for  water  and  sewer 
services  are  necessary  prior  to  final  pay- 
ment. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
amounts  that  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment requested  for  estimated  Federal 
use  of  water  and  sewer  services  for  the  1985- 
87  period  were  provided  to  the  District  in 
the  respective  Federal  payment  appropria- 
tions for  the  1985-87  period. 
Siooerely, 

JoHK  H.  CAUxr. 
Oeneral  CouiutL 

Ezacunvi  Omcm  or  the  Pusi- 
OBR.  Onica  or  IfanAoiifxirr  ahd 

BUBOBT, 

Waihiftgton.  DC,  March  18. 1$87. 
Hon.  JsMBt  R.  MnKPRT, 
Acting  Corporation  Coujuel,  Oovemment  of 
the  Dittrict  of  Columitia.    Washington, 
DC 

Dim  Ml  If  usfht:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
qwnse  to  your  letter  of  March  8,  1987,  con- 
cerning the  form  of  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  water  and  sewer  aervloes 
provided  Federal  agencies.  Tour  letter  raises 
three  questiona,  which  I  propose  to  treat  In 
the  order  preaented. 

1.  During  preparation  of  the  President's 
budget  for  flacal  year  1988.  there  were  nu- 
merous conversations  between  OMB  staff 
and  offldals  in  the  District  govemment,  in- 
cluding your  office,  concerning  a  change  In 
the  payment  practice  for  water  and  aewer 
services.  Until  now.  I  had  understood  that 
the  question  coDoeralng  the  billing  change 
was  one  of  policy,  rather  than  law.  Since 
you  have  asked  for  my  opinion  as  to  the 
l<«al  basis  for  OMB's  determination.  I  am 
happy  to  provide  it 

nntU  recently  the  District  of  Columbia 
lacked  the  technical  capacity  to  determine 
how  much  water  or  sewage  many  Federal 
buildings  or  facilities  used.  Therefore,  an  es- 
timate was  made  of  the  total  amount  of 
water  and  sewage  provided  to  all  Federal  fa- 
cilities, and  Congress  appropriated  the 
money  for  these  services  in  the  form  of  one 
lumt>-sum  payment  out  of  convenience. 

Recently,  however,  the  District  has  In- 
stalled meters  to  determine  the  precise 
■mount  of  service  provided,  which  permits 
accurate  billing  to  each  facility.  As  a  matter 
of  sound  fiscal  policy,  there  is  no  Justlfica- 
tkm  to  continue  billing  on  a  gross  basis 
when  it  Is  now  possible  to  charge  each  facili- 
ty for  actual  consumption  of  the  service.  To 
continue  that  practice  would  remove  any  in- 
centive for  individual  facilities  to  manage  or 
eoDaerve  their  use  of  water  and  sewage  serv- 
ices. When  charged  the  actual  cost  for  the 
services  it  has  incurred  and  when  required 
to  pay  from  Its  own  appropriation,  however, 
tmdi  agency  or  facility  will  doubtless  consid- 
er the  cost  of  its  usage  and  examine  its  Jus- 
tifiraMop. 

At  the  time  the  FT  88  budget  was  pre- 
pared, these  efficiencies  were  discussed  with 
the  District.  OMB  also  agreed  to  monitor 
doidjr  aceney  payment  pnetkxa.  so  that, 
ooaalstent  with  the  governing  statute,  each 
agency  paid  the  estimated  value  of  the  serv- 


ices to  be  furnished  promptly  and  did  not 
require  the  District  to  carry  Its  costs.  In  this 
cramectlon.  on  February  24,  1987,  the  Direc- 
tor of  OMB  issued  Bulletin  No.  87-9  to  the 
Heads  of  Affected  Executive  Departments 
and  g»taKH»>»m«»ntji,  informing  them  of  the 
change  In  billing  practices  and  instructing 
them  that  all  payments  under  the  new 
system  must  t>e  made  to  the  District  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter. 

Since  there  Is  plainly  no  further  Justifica- 
tion to  continue  gross  billing  rather  than 
direct  billing  and  direct  payment  by  each 
agency,  the  legal  question  is  whether  there 
is  any  legal  impediment  to  the  President 
seeldng.  and  Congress  appropriating,  fimds 
in  a  manner  that  permits  each  agency  to 
pay  its  own  estimated  cost  of  service. 

43  D.C.  Code  1552(b)  provides.  In  part' 
"There  shall  be  appropriated  annually  to 
the  District,  subject  to  subsequent  adjust- 
ment Within  2  fiscal  years,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
a  sum  corresponding  to  the  estimated  value 
of  water  and  water  services  to  be  furnished 
to  the  United  SUtes.  .  .  ."  43  D.C.  Code 
1612(b)  uses  similar  language  for  the  provi- 
sion of  sanitary  sewer  services. 

The  President's  budget  Is  In  conformance 
with  these  provisions.  The  language  of  the 
statutes  does  not  define  the  mechanics  of 
how  the  money  will  be  appropriated.  The 
language  does  not  anticipate  direct  billing, 
but  neither  does  it  prevent  the  government 
from  adjusting  to  changed  drcumstances  to 
take  advantage  of  more  accurate  informa- 
tion about  water  and  sewage  usage.  The  pro- 
visions establish  a  functional  goal,  that 
money  will  be  appropriated  to  the  District 
■nniiaiiy  in  an  smount  equal  to  estimated 
usage  of  these  services.  Nothing  In  these 
provisions  requires  appropriation  of  a  "lump 
sum."  The  FT  88  budget  accomplishes  the 
result  intended  by  the  statute  by  appropri- 
ating a  "sum,"  amotmts  provided  for  differ- 
ent agencies,  which  when  added  together 
equal  the  estimated  total  Federal  usage  of 
such  services. 

Second,  regardless  of  the  language  of  Sec- 
tions 1552(b)  and  1612(b),  Congress  is  free 
to  appropriate  money  to  the  District  for 
these  services  in  any  manner  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. Thus,  appropriation  of  the  vari- 
ous amounts  requested  by  OMB,  in  a  total 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  estimated  serv- 
ices, will  l>e  a  valid  and  proper  discharge  of 
the  Federal  government's  responsibility  to 
the  District  for  water  and  sewage  use. 

At  bottom,  the  District's  complaint  is  not 
legal,  but  administrative.  In  that  It  may 
have  to  incur  minor  increases  In  administra- 
tive costs  to  facilitate  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's change  to  more  economically  effi- 
cient practices.  As  noted  above.  OMB  has 
committed  to  monitor  agency  actions  care- 
fully to  make  certain  that  they  do  not  inap- 
propriately Impose  short-term  cash  flow 
burdens  on  the  District. 

2.  Our  December  29.  1986,  apportionment 
action  regarding  the  Red  Cross  was  based 
on  specific  statutory  authority.  36  U.S.C.  13 
provides  for  Federal  ownership  of  the  land 
on  which  the  Red  Croas  building  was  erect- 
ed, and  further  specifically  provides  that 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  shall  be 
"charged  with  the  responsibility,  the  care, 
keeping,  and  maintenance  of  said  buUding 
vithout  expense  to  the  United  State*"  (itaUc 
added).  Thus,  resolution  of  the  question  as 
to  which  entity  is  responsible  for  payment 
of  the  coats  of  water  and  sewage  services 
provided  that  building  does  not  require  con- 
sideration of  the  question  whether  the 
American    National    Red    Cross    Is    to    be 


deemed  an  "independent  establishment"  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment  for  tills  or 
any  other  purpose.  Congress  has  enacted  a 
separate  statute  which  absolves  the  United 
States  of  responsibility  for  the  expenses  of 
operating  this  building.  Therefore,  the  logi- 
cal course  of  action  Is  for  the  District  to  bill 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  directly. 

3.  Our  conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  is  based  on  a 
similar,  specific  statute,  governing  responsi- 
bility for  payment  of  expenses  connected 
with  operating  the  Postal  Service.  39  U.S.C. 
3621  provides  that  postal  rates  and  fees 
"shall  provide  sufficient  revenues  so  that 
the  total  estimated  income  and  appropria- 
tions to  the  Postal  Service  will  equal  as 
nearly  as  practicable  total  estimated  costs  of 
the  Postal  Service."  That  section  further  de- 
fines "total  estimated  costs"  as  including 
"operating  expenses",  which  surely  encom- 
passes water  and  sewer  services  used  in  the 
District,  as  it  does  in  other  geographic  loca- 
tions. Thus,  since  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment itself  is  not  to  lie  resiwnsible  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Postal  Service,  the  logical 
course  of  action  again  appears  to  be  direct 
billing  of  the  Postal  Service. 

I  trust  that  this  explanation  responds  to 
your  concerns.  As  noted  previously,  OMB 
will  closely  monitor  the  payment  practices 
of  the  Federal  agencies  to  make  certain,  es- 
pecially during  the  transition  period  to  the 
new  billing  system,  the  District  government 
is  paid  promptly  and  is  not  required  to  carry 
the  costs  incurred  in  providing  services  to 
the  Federal  faciliUes  in  the  District. 
Sincerely, 

JOHH  H.  Caxlxt, 
Oeneral  Counsel 

ExauuTivB  Omcx  or  thx  Prksi- 

OKKT.  OmCS  OP  MANAGKMKirr  AlfS 

Bxjnaflt, 
Washington.  DC,  February  24,  1987. 

BuUetin  No.  87-9 

To  the  heads  of  affected  executive  depart- 
ments and  establishments. 

Subject:  Water  and  sewer  payments  to  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1.  PuriMse.  This  Bulletin  requests  the  co- 
operation of  Federal  establishments  with  a 
change  in  payment  practice  for  water  and 
sewer  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2.  Authority.  P.L.  364  (68  SUt.  101.  et 
sec.),  as  amended  requires  payment  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
water  and  sewer  services  furnished  to  estab- 
Ustiments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

3.  Background.  Previously  the  District 
Government  did  not  have  the  technical  ca- 
pacity to  make  individual  billings  for  many 
Federal  establishments:  therefore,  a  lump 
sum  appropriation  was  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  City  for  these  services. 
Heretofore,  the  Federal  payments  to  the 
District  for  the  water  and  sewer  services 
provided  ttirough  1987  have  been  made  on 
an  estimated  consumption  basis.  However, 
the  District  now  has  maintained  two  years 
(from  1985-87)  of  actual  water  and  sewer 
consumption  for  the  recently  installed  and/ 
or  calibrated  Individual  water  meters  in  the 
Federal  facilities  in  the  Washington  area. 

4.  Policy. 

(A)  Coverage.  This  bulletin  affects  all  Fed- 
eral establishments  that  own  property  in 
the  Washington.  D.C.  area  and  that  have  re- 
ceived water  and  sewer  services  previously 
covered  under  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
District.  They  include  most  Federal  agencies 
(e.g..  Defense,  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 


tion. Smithsonian,  etc.),  and  the  Legislative 
and  Judiciary  branches.  All  affected  agen- 
cies will  make  payments  to  the  District  Gov- 
ernment for  buildings  under  their  control 
unless  such  charges  are  already  included  as 
part  of  rental  payments  to  a  lessor.  In  those 
instances  where  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (OSA)  has  delegated  Real 
Property  Operations'  responsibility  to  an  oc- 
cupant agency,  the  delegatee  agency  shall 
be  responsible  for  making  these  payments. 
GSA  will  make  additional  resources  avail- 
able to  these  agencies  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  current  delega- 
tion agreements. 

(B)  Paymente.  Beginning  October  1.  1987. 
Federal  establishmenU  will  be  required  to 
make  payments  directly  to  the  District  Gov- 
ernment for  water  and  sewer  services  pro- 
vided. Although  the  District's  Bureau  of 
Water  Measiu-ement  and  Billing  will  provide 
water  and  sewer  rates  and  consumption  esti- 
mates on  a  budget  and  out-year  basis,  the 
payments  must  be  made  to  the  District  at 
the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  This  process 
will  be  monitored  closely  to  make  certain 
that  the  establishments  adhere  to  these  re- 
quirements. 

Adjustments  reflecting  the  variances  be- 
tween actual  and  estimated  consimiption 
will  be  made  in  subsequent  quarterly  bil- 
lings. However,  the  initial  1988  billing  will 
contain  a  one-time  adjustment  for  the 
actual  consumption  versus  that  previously 
billed  and  paid  directly  to  the  District  by 
the  UJS.  Treasury,  on  the  Federal  establish- 
menU' behalf,  for  fiscal  years  1985-1987. 
Based  on  the  government -wide  totals  for 
this  period.  It  It  anticipated  that  any  over- 
or  under-payment  should  be  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  1988  payment.  The  District's 
initial  billing  will  show  the  amounts  used 
and  pai<L  on  a  metered  account  basis,  for 
eacii  location  for  the  period  to  be  recon- 
cUed. 

(C)  Meter  Verification.  It  shaU  be  incum- 
bent upon  each  agency  to  communicate 
with  the  District's  Bureau  of  Water  Meas- 
urement and  Billing  in  order  to  certify  the 
presence,  accuracy,  and  validity  of  each 
meter  serving  each  location  that  is  under 
the  agency's  control.  Agencies  must  ensure 
through  on-site  inspection  by  qualified  per- 
sonnel that  the  services  metered  are  In  ex- 
clusive support  of  the  operation  of  Federal 
establishments  within  each  facility  and  no 
others.  Should  it  be  determined  that  a  me- 
tering device  Is  non-existent,  or  Inaccurate, 
or  that  the  monitored  services  include  other 
than  those  of  Federal  establishmenU,  the 
responsible  agency.  In  coordination  with  the 
District  of  Columbia's  Bureau  of  Water 
Measurement  and  Billing,  shall  make  cer- 
tain that  any  deficiency  is  corrected. 

5.  Information  Contact.  For  information 
and  amounU  to  be  paid,  contact  Ms.  Rose 
Byrd  of  the  District  of  Columbia's  Bureau 
of  Water  Measurement  and  Billing  (tele- 
phone: 202-727-5246). 

Jamxs  C.  Millkb  in. 
I  Director. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  rise 
to(Jay  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  which  w(xild  prohit)*t  the 
spending  of  locally  raised  revenues  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coiumbia  to  pay  for  therapeutic  abor- 
tions. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  infringes  on 
the  t>asic  rights  of  women  in  this  (X)untry.  It  is 
an  assault  cxi  all  women's  rights,  and  it  is  an 
attempt  to  return  to  an  earlier  time  wtien  the 
laws  of  our  country  discriminated  against 
womea  I  can't  help  but  think.  Mr.  Chairman, 


that  if  there  were  412  women  and  22  men  in 
tius  tx)dy,  rather  than  the  reverse,  we  would 
rK>t  even  t>e  here  detiating  this  anr>endment 

This  amerxlment  not  only  infringes  on  the 
rights  of  low-irx»me  women  in  ttie  District  of 
Columbia,  but  it  also  usurps  the  power  of  the 
local  D.C.  government,  and  violates  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  put>lic  furxling. 

Althcxigh  it  is  portrayed  as  a  simple  exterv 
sion  of  the  Hyde  amerximent,  whk^  limits  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  f(X  abortions  paid  tor  by 
Medicaid,  this  amendment  does  not  cover 
Federal  funds,  it  tells  a  local  government  how 
to  spend  Its  money. 

The  constitutiorwl  right  to  privacy  guaran- 
tees women  in  the  District  of  Ckjiumbia  the 
right  to  choose  abortion.  This  is  inclusive  of  all 
women  regardless  of  ttieir  economic  status. 
Poor  women,  thus,  have  the  same  legal  right 
in  this  regard  as  those  of  other  income  levels. 
As  a  result  of  the  restrictions  of  this  amend- 
ment, however,  tiiey  will  t>e  unat)ie  to  exercise 
that  right. 

Also  central  to  this  issue  is  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Restrictirig  the  use  of 
D.C.  furvJs  for  atXMtion  violates  the  intent  of 
home  rule,  which  was  to  give  the  people  of 
the  District  the  powers  of  \oca\  self-govern- 
ment and  to  relieve  Congress  of  the  burden  of 
legislating  upon  essentially  local  district  mat- 
ters. The  residents  of  the  District  of  (Columbia 
should  have  tfie  same  right  to  determine  their 
local  government  as  all  other  American  citi- 
zens have. 

At  this  time  14  States  and  the  District  of 
Columt>ia,  which  a<xount  for  roughly  half  the 
U.S.  populati<xi,  already  use  loc^l  tax  reve- 
nues to  pay  for  Medicaid  abortions.  These 
States  and  the  District  are  in  full  compliance 
with  tt>e  Hyde  amendment  and  each  of  those 
States  made  their  decisions  and  developed 
their  Medicaid  Program  in  accordance  with 
local  preferences  and  circumstarK^s.  The 
D.C.  government  should  be  allowed  tfie  same 
if  it  chooses. 

Finally,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  uphold- 
irtg  ttie  Hyde  amendment,  Harris  versus 
McRae,  did  not  give  Congress  the  power  to 
restrict  the  use  of  State  or  D.C.  funds  for 
abortion.  The  Coon  cleariy  stated  that  wheth- 
er State  funds  should  be  used  for  abortions 
for  Medicaid  recipients  is  a  State,  not  a  Feder- 
al decision.  Since  it  Is  identical  to  a  State  for 
all  purposes  under  Medicaid,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
fund  abortion  services  for  p<x)r  women. 

All  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
tect their  right  of  a  pregnant  woman  to  carry 
her  child  to  term  and  provide  medical  care  for 
those  who  choose  to  do  so.  By  the  same 
token,  ttie  D.C.  government  has  decided  to 
ensure  tfiat  a  woman  has  the  right  to  voluntar- 
ily choose  wttether  or  not  to  bear  a  child.  Let 
us  not  be  the  ones  to  eliminate  this  option  of 
at>ortion  for  vwjmen  in  poverty. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  all  funds  including  locally  raised  revenues 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  abor- 
tion. I  erxxHjrage  my  colleagues  to  (k)  tfie 
same. 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
jrleld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CleriL  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2713 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  BXixas  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes,  namely. 

FIDERAL  PaTMKNT  TO  THK  DiSniCT  Or 

Columbia 

For  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septeml>er  30, 
1988.  (425,000.000,  as  authorized  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Oovemment  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act,  Public 
Law  93-198.  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47- 
3406):  Provided.  That  none  of  these  funds 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  until  the  number  of  full-time  uni- 
formed officers  in  permanent  positions  in 
the  Metropolitan  PoUce  Department  is  at 
least  3,880,  excluding  any  such  officer  m>- 
pointed  after  August  19,  1982,  under  qualifi- 
cation standards  other  than  those  in  effect 
on  such  date. 

P'EDERAL  PATMXirT  rOB  WATEK  AMD  SXWER 
SKB  VICES 

For  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1988,  in  lieu  of  reimbursement  for  charges 
for  water  and  water  services  and  sanitary 
sewer  services  furnished  to  facilities  of  the 
United  States  Government,  $48,048,000,  as 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  May  18,  1954,  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  43-1552  and  43- 
1612). 

Federal  CoimuBunoN  to  RKramtEiiT 

PUITDS 

For  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  Police 
Officers  and  Fire  Fighters',  Teachers',  and 
Judges'  Retirement  Funds  as  authorized  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Retirement 
Reform  Act,  approved  November  17,  1979 
(93  SUt.  866:  PubUc  Law  96-122), 
$52,070,000. 

Tbamsitionai.  Paymkht  pob  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital 

For  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  authorized  by  the  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia Mental  Health  Services  Act.  approved 
November  8,  1984  (98  Stat.  3369:  Public  Law 
98-621).  $30,000,000. 

dtncniAL  Justice  Imttiative 

The  $50,000,000  previously  appropriated 
under  "CMmlnal  Justice  Initiative"  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1986,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  and  September  30,  1988,  for 
the  design  and  construction  of  a  prison 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
remain  in  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  only  to  the  extent  that 
ouUtanding  obligations  are  due  and  payable 
to  entities  other  than  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, and  paymenU  to  such  agencies  and 
organizations  may  be  made  only  in  reim- 
bursement for  amounU  actually  expended 
in  furtherance  of  the  design  and  constnio- 
tion  of  the  prison. 
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Division  or  XixrofSB 


The  foQowing  amounts  are  appropriated 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  except  as  otherwise 
Veciflcally  provided. 

OovnuofUfTAi.  DntBcnoH  and  Support 

Oovemmental  direction  and  support. 
(114.338,000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  for  the  Mayor.  $3,500  for  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  )3,500  for  the  City  Administra- 
tor shall  be  available  from  this  appropria- 
tion for  expenditures  for  official  purposes: 
Proxnded  further.  That  any  program  fees 
coUected  from  the  issuance  of  debt  shall  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of 
the  debt  management  program  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
there  is  hereby  appropriated  $5,417,000  to 
pay  legal,  management,  investment,  and 
other  fees  and  administrative  expenses  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Retirement  Board, 
of  which  $763,000  shall  be  derived  from  the 
general  fund  and  not  to  exceed  $4,654,000 
shall  be  derived  from  the  earnings  of  the  ap- 
plicable retirement  funds:  Provided  further. 
That  the  District  of  Colmnbia  Retirement 
Board  shall  provide  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  quar- 
terly re[>ort  of  the  allocations  of  charges  by 
fund  and  of  expenditures  of  all  funds:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  District  of  Columbia 
Retirement  Board  shall  provide  the  Mayor 
for  transmittal  to  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  an  item  accounting  of  the 
planned  use  of  appropriated  funds  in  time 
for  each  annual  budget  submission  and  the 
actual  use  of  such  funds  in  time  for  each 
annual  audited  financial  report:  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  $150,000  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  Admission  to  State- 
hood. $75,000  shall  be  for  the  Statehood 
Commission  and  $75,000  shall  be  for  the 
Statehood  Compact  Commission:  Provided 
further.  That  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
identify  the  sources  of  funding  for  Admis- 
sion to  Statehood  from  its  own  locally-gen- 
erated revenues:  Provided  further.  That  no 
revenues  from  Federal  sources  shall  be  used 
to  support  the  operations  or  activities  of  the 
Statehood  Commission  and  Statehood  Com- 
pact Commission. 
Economic  Devklopmxnt  and  RnxnjkTiON 
Economic  development  and  regulation. 
$140,467,000:  Provided,  That  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Housing  Finance  Agency  estab- 
lished by  section  201  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Housing  Finance  Agency  Act.  effec- 
Uve  March  3,  1979  (D.C.  Law  3-135;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  45-2111),  based  upon  its  capabil- 
ity of  repayments  as  determined  each  year 
by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  the  Agency's  annual  audited  financial 
statements  to  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  repay  to  the  general  ftmd 
an  amount  equal  to  the  appropriated  admin- 
istrative costs  plus  Interest  at  a  rate  of  four 
percent  per  annum  for  a  term  of  15  years, 
with  a  deferral  of  payments  for  the  first 
three  years:  Provided  further.  That  notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provision,  the  obliga- 
tion to  repay  all  or  part  of  the  amounts  due 
shall  be  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  owners 
of  any  bonds  or  notes  issued  by  the  Agency 
and  shall  be  repaid  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia only  from  available  operating  revenues 
of  the  Agency  that  are  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  required  for  debt  service,  reserve 
funds,  and  operating  exi>ense8:  Proxrided 
further.  That  upon  commencement  of  the 
debt  service  payments,  such  payments  shall 


be  deposited  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
District  of  Columbia:  Provided  further.  That 
up  to  $270,000  within  the  15  percent  set- 
aside  for  special  programs  within  the 
Tenant  Assistance  Program  shall  be  target- 
ed for  the  single  room  occupancy  initiative. 
Public  SAPrrr  and  Jusncx 
Public  safety  and  Justice,  Including  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  135  passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles  for  replacement  only  (including 
130  for  police-type  use  and  five  for  fire-type 
use)  without  regard  to  the  general  purchase 
price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
$654,392,000;  Provided,  That  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  is  authorized  to  re- 
place not  to  exceed  35  passenger-carrying 
vehicles,  and  the  Fire  Department  is  au- 
thorized to  replace  not  to  exceed  five  pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles  annually  whenever 
the  cost  of  repair  to  any  damaged  vetiicle 
exceeds  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  re- 
placement: Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  shall  be  available  from  this 
appropriation  for  the  Chief  of  Police  for  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime:  Provided 
further.  That  funds  appropriated  for  ex- 
penses under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Criminal  Justice  Act,  approved  September  3, 
1974  (88  SUt.  1090;  Public  Law  93-413;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  11-3601  et  seq.),  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1988,  shall  be 
available  for  obligations  Incurred  under  that 
Act  in  each  fiscal  year  since  inception  in 
fiscal  year  1975:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  appropriated  for  expenses  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Neglect  Representa- 
tion Equity  Act  of  1984,  effective  March  13. 
1985  (D.C.  Law  5-129;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  16- 
2304),  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1988,  shall  be  available  for  obligations 
Incurred  under  that  Act  in  each  fiscal  year 
since  inception  in  fiscal  year  1985:  Provided 
further.  That  $50,000  of  any  appropriation 
available  to  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be 
used  to  match  financial  contributions  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness for  the  purchase  of  civU  defense  equip- 
ment and  supplies  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  when  authorized  by  the 
Mayor  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$1,500  for  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  $1,500  for  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  $1,500  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Courts  shall  be  available  from  this  appro- 
priation for  official  purposes:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  op- 
erate and  maintain  a  free,  24-hour  tele- 
phone information  service  whereby  resi- 
dents of  the  area  surrounding  Lorton  prison 
in  Fairfax  County.  Virginia,  can  promptly 
obtain  information  from  District  officials  on 
all  disturbances  at  the  prison,  including  es- 
capes, fires,  riots,  and  similar  incidents:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  also  take  steps  to  publicize  the  avail- 
ability of  that  service  among  the  residents 
of  the  area  surrounding  the  Lorton  prison: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  im- 
plement any  plan  that  includes  the  closing 
of  Engine  Company  3,  located  at  439  New 
Jersey  Avenue,  Northwest:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  provided  by  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  Implement  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Parole  notice  of  emergency 
and  proposed  rulemalLing  as  filed  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Register  July  25,  1986: 
Proinded  further.  That  the  Mayor  shall  re- 
imburse the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard  for  expenses  Incurred  in  connection 
with  services  which  are  performed  in  emer- 


gencies by  the  Guard  in  a  militia  status  and 
which  are  requested  by  the  Mayor,  in 
amounts  which  shall  be  Jointly  determined 
and  certified  as  due  and  payable  for  such 
services  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Nation- 
al Guard:  Provided  further.  That  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  reimbursement  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard 
under  the  preceding  proviso  shall  be  avail- 
able from  this  appropriation,  and  their 
availability  shall  be  considered  as  constitut- 
ing payment  in  advance  for  the  emergency 
services  involved. 

Public  Education  Ststkm 
Public  education  system.  Including  the  de- 
velopment of  national  defense  education 
programs,  $569,544,000,  to  be  allocated  as 
foUows:  $412,517,000  for  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  $62,318,000  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment Fund;  $71,667,000  for  the  University 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  $17,047,000  for 
the  Public  Library;  $3,544,000  for  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Arts  and  Humanities; 
$2,100,000  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
School  of  Law;  and  $351,000  for  the  Educa- 
tional Institution  Licensure  Commission: 
Provided,  That  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  authorized  to 
accept  not  to  exceed  31  motor  vehicles  for 
exclusive  use  in  the  driver  education  pro- 
gram: Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  for  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
$3,500  for  the  President  of  the  University  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  $2,000  for  the 
Public  Librarian  shall  be  available  from  this 
appropriation  for  expenditures  for  official 
purposes:  Provided  further.  That  this  appro- 
priation shaU  not  be  available  to  subsidize 
the  education  of  nonresidents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  the  University  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  unless  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  adopts,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988.  a  tuition  rate  schedule 
that  will  establish  the  tuition  rate  for  non- 
resident students  at  a  level  no  lower  than 
the  nonresident  tuition  rate  charged  at  com- 
parable public  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Human  Support  Services 
Human  support  services,  $695,565,000: 
Provided,  That  $14,700,000  of  this  appro- 
priation, to  remain  available  untU  expended, 
shall  be  available  solely  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia employees'  disability  compensation. 
PuBuc  Works 
Public  works,  including  rental  of  one  pas- 
senger-carrying vehicle  for  use  by  the 
Mayor  and  three  passenger-carrying  velii- 
cles  for  use  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  purchase  of  passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles  for  replacement  only, 
$211,362,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$4,141,000  shaU  be  avaUable  for  the  School 
Transit  Subsidy:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  not  be  available,  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1988,  for  collecting  ashes  or  miscel- 
laneous refuse  from  hotels  and  places  of 
business  or  from  apartment  houses  with 
four  or  more  apartments,  or  from  any  build- 
ing or  connected  group  of  buildings  operat- 
ing as  a  rooming  or  boarding  house  as  de- 
fined in  the  housing  regulations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Washington  Convention  Center  Fund 
For  the  Washington  Convention  Center 
Fund,  $6,758,000:  Provided,  That  the  Con- 
vention Center  Board  of  Directors,  estab- 
lished by  section  3  of  the  Washington  Con- 
vention Center  Management  Act  of  1979,  ef- 


fective November  3.  1979  (D.C.  Law  3-36; 
D.C.  Code,  sec.  9-603),  shall  reimburse  the 
Auditor  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  for  all 
reasonable  costs  for  performance  of  the 
annual  convention  center  audit. 

Repayment  op  Loans  and  Interest 
Ftor  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
of  funds  loaned  in  compliance  with  an  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
modem,  adequate,  and  efficient  hospital 
center  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  «)proved 
August  7,  1946  (60  SUt.  896;  Public  Law  79- 
648);  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act 
of  1955,  approved  July  2,  1954  (68  Stat.  443; 
PubUc  Law  83-472);  section  1  of  an  Act  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  borrow  funds  for  capital  im- 
provement programs  and  to  amend  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  Federal  Government 
participation  in  meeting  costs  of  maintain- 
ing the  Nation's  Capital  City,  approved 
June  6,  1958  (72  Stat.  183;  PubUc  Law  86- 
451;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  9-219);  section  4  of  an 
Act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  plan,  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  a  sanitary  sewer  to  con- 
nect the  Dulles  International  Airport  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  system,  approved 
June  12,  1960  (74  SUt.  311;  PubUc  Law  86- 
515);  and  section  733  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self-Govemment  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act,  approved  December  24, 
1973  (87  SUt.  821;  Public  Law  93-198;  D.C. 
Code.  sec.  47-321,  note):  and  section  743(f) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govem- 
ment and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act,  approved  October  13.  1977  (91  SUt. 
1156;  PubUc  Law  95-131;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  9- 
319,  note),  including  interest  as  required 
thereby,  $220,905,000. 

Repayment  op  General  Fund  Deticit 
For  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
$324,881,000  general  fund  accumulated  defi- 
cit as  of  September  30,  1986,  $20,000,000,  of 
which  not  less  than  $19,118,000  shall  be 
funded  and  apportioned  by  the  Mayor  from 
amounU  otherwise  avaUable  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  (including 
amounts  appropriated  by  this  Act  or  reve- 
nues otherwise  available,  or  both):  Provided, 
That  if  the  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1988  is  reduced 
pursuant  to  an  order  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  353  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177,  approved  De- 
cember 13,  1985),  the  percentage  (if  any)  by 
which  the  $20,000,000  set  aside  for  repay- 
ment of  the  general  fund  accumulated  defi- 
cit under  this  appropriation  title  Is  reduced 
as  a  consequence  shaU  not  exceed  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  Federal  payment  Is  re- 
duced pursuant  to  such  order. 

Short-Term  Borrowings 
For  the  purpose  of  funding  Interest  relat- 
ed to  borrowing  funds  for  short-term  (»sh 
needs.  $3,750,000. 

Optical  and  Dental  Beneptts 
For  optical  and  dental  cosU  for  nonunion 
employees.  $1,489,000. 

Enisgy  Adjustment 
The  Mayor  shall  reduce  authorized  energy 
appropriations    and    expenditures    within 
object  class  30a  (energy)  in  the  amount  of 
$1,200,000.  within  one  or  several  of  the  vari- 
ous appropriation  headings  in  this  Act. 
Capital  Outlay 
Ftor  construction  projects.  $269,862,000.  as 
authorised  by  an  Act  authorizing  the  laying 
of  water  mains  and  service  sewers  in  the 


District  of  Columbia,  the  levying  of 
ments  therefor,  and  for  other  purposes,  ap- 
proved April  22,  1904  (33  SUt.  344;  PubUc 
Law  58-140;  D.C.  Code,  sees.  43-1513  to  43- 
1619):    the    District    of    Columbia    PubUc 
Works  Act  of  1954,  as  approved  May  18. 
1954  (68  SUt.  101;  Public  Law  83-364);  an 
Act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  borrow  funds  for 
capital     improvement     programs     and     to 
amend  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
Government  participation  in  meeting  costs 
of  maintaining  the  Nation's  Capital  City, 
approved  June  6,  1958  (72  SUt.  183;  PubUc 
Law  85-451;  D.C.  Code.  sees.  9-219  and  47- 
3402);  section  3(g)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  FaciUty  Act  of 
1942,  approved  August  30,   1958  (72  SUt. 
686;  PubUc  Law  85-692;  D.C.  Code, -sec.  40- 
805(7));  and  the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
Ution  Act  of  1969,  approved  December  9, 
1969  (83  SUt.  330;  Public  Law  91-143;  D.C. 
Code,  sees.   1-2451,   1-2452,   1-2454,   1-2456, 
and  1-2457);  including  acquisition  of  sites, 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications,  con- 
ducting   preliminary    surveys,    erection    of 
structures,  including  building  improvement 
and  alteration  and  treatment  of  grounds,  to 
remain  avaUable  untU  expended:  Provided, 
That    $15,353,000    shaU    be    available    for 
project   management   and   $13,134,000   for 
design  by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  or  by  contract  for  architectur- 
al engineering  services,   as  may   be  deter- 
mined by  the  Mayor,  and  that  the  funds  for 
use  of  each  capital  project  implementing 
agency  shaU  be  managed  and  controUed  in 
accordance  with  all  procedures  and  limiU- 
tlons  esUbllshed  under  the  Financial  Man- 
agement   System:    Provided  further.    That 
$4,000,000  of  the  $269,862,000,  shaU  be  fi- 
nanced from  general  fund  operating  reve- 
nues for  pay-as-you-go  capital  projects  for 
the  Department  of  PubUc  Works:  Provided 
further.       That        $26,919,000       of       the 
$269,862,000,  shaU  l>e  avaUable  to  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  construction  of  new  roofs  for  various 
Bch<x>l  buUdings,  for  boUer,  window,  d<x>r, 
and  air  conditioning  replacements  in  various 
school  buildings,  for  room  conversions,  ero- 
sion   control,    and    general    improvement 
proJecU  at  various  school  buUdings,  for  an 
Administration  BuUding  site  study  and  for 
the  Sharpe  Health  School  Modernization 
Project    with    $21,109,000    of    these    funds 
avaUable  for  construction,  $2,387,000  avaU- 
able   for    architectural    design,    $1,423,000 
avaUable    for    project    management,    and 
$2,000,000  for  equipment:  Provided  further. 
That  $10,000,000  appropriated  In  the  fiscal 
year    ending    September    30,     1986,    and 
$10,000,000  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987.  shaU  be  avaU- 
able to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  asbestos  abatement 
and  removal,  with  $17,000,000  avaUable  for 
construction,  $1,500,000  avaUable  for  archi- 
tectural design,  and  $1,500,000  for  project 
management:   Provided  further.  That  not- 
wittistanding  the  last  sentence  of  section 
405(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Postsecondary     Education     Reorganization 
Act,   approved  October   26,   1974   (88  SUt. 
1433;  PubUc  Law  93-471;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1535(b)).  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  pr<x;ure  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  new  roofs  for  various 
school  buUdings,  for  boUer,  window,  door, 
and  air  conditioning  replacements  in  various 
school  buUdings,  for  room  conversions,  ero- 
sion   control     and    general    improvement 
projects  at  various  school  buUdings.  for  as- 
bestos  abatement,   for   an  Administration 


BuUding  site  study,  and  for  the  Sharpe 
Health  School  Modernization  Project:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  $12,819,000  of  the 
$269,862,000  shaU  be  avaUable  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  I>istrict  of  Columbia  for  the 
construction  of  an  underground  parking  ex- 
tension at  the  Van  Ness  campus,  for  archi- 
tectural barrier  removal,  for  heating,  venti- 
lation, and  air  conditioning  and  partition 
modification,  for  a  security  system  evalua^  • 
tion,  and  for  the  design  and  project  manage- 
ment of  the  Mount  Vernon  Square  campus: 
Provide  further.  That  $500,000  of  the 
$269,862,000  shall  be  avaU&ble  to  the  Dls- 
tri<^  of  Columbia  School  of  Law  for  general 
repair,  rehabiUUtlon.  and  improvement 
projects:  Provided  further.  That  aU  such 
funds  shaU  be  available  only  for  the  specific 
projects  and  purposes  intended:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing, aU  authorizations  for  capital  outlay 
projects,  except  those  projects  covered  by 
the  first  sentence  of  section  33(a)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  approved 
August  33,  1968  (82  SUt.  827;  PubUc  Law 
90-495;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  7-134,  note),  for 
which  funds  are  provided  by  this  appropria- 
tion title,  ShaU  expire  on  September  30, 
1989,  except  authorizations  for  projects  as 
to  wliich  funds  have  been  obUgated  ^  whole 
or  in  part  prior  to  September  30,  1989:  Pro- 
vided further,  Tliat  upon  expiration  of  any 
such  project  authorization  the  funds  provid- 
ed herein  for  the  project  shall  lapse. 

Water  and  Sewer  Enterprise  Fund 
For  the  Water  and  Sewer  Enterprise 
Fund,  $169,013,000,  of  which  $31,720,000 
shaU  be  apportioned  and  payable  to  the 
debt  service  fund  for  repayment  of  loans 
and  interest  incurred  for  capital  improve- 
ment projects. 

For  constmctlon  projects,  $7,358,000,  as 
authorized  by  an  Act  authorizing  the  laying 
of  water  mains  and  service  sewers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  levying  of  assess- 
ments therefor,  and  for  other  purjxjses,  ap- 
proved April  22,  1904  (33  SUt.  344;  PubUc 
Law  58-140;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  43-1512  et  seq.): 
Provided,  That  the  requirements  and  re- 
strictions which  are  appUcable  to  general 
fund  capital  improvement  projects  and 
which  are  set  forth  in  this  Act  under  the 
Capital  Outlay  appropriation  title  shaU 
apply  to  projects  approved  under  this  ap- 
propriation title. 

Lottery  and  Charitable  Games  Enterprise 
Fund 

For  the  Lottery  and  Charitable  Games 
Enterprise  Fund  esUbllshed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  approved  December  4,  1981,  as 
amended  (95  SUt.  1174,  1175;  PubUc  Law 
97-91),  for  the  purpose  of  Implementing  the 
Law  to  Legalize  Lotteries,  DaUy  Numbers 
Games,  and  Bingo  and  Raffles  for  Charita- 
ble Purposes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ef- 
fective March  10. 1981  (D.C.  Law  3-172;  D.C. 
Code,  sees.  2-2501  et  seq.  and  22-1516  et 
seq.),  $5,458,000,  to  be  derived  from  non- 
Federal  District  of  Columbia  revenues:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  District  of  Columbia  shaU 
identify  the  sources  of  funding  for  this  ap- 
propriation title  from  its  own  locaUy-gener- 
ated  revenues:  Provided  further,  That  no 
revenues  from  Federal  sources  shaU  be  used 
to  support  the  operations  or  activities  of  the 
Lottery  and  ChariUble  Games  Control 
Board. 

Cable  Television  Enterprise  Fund 

For  the  Cable  Television  Enterprise  Fund 
established  by  the  Cable  Television  C^ommu- 
nlcaUons  Act  of  1981.  effective  October  22. 
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1M3  (D.C.  lAW  5-36:  D.C.  Code,  sec  43-1801 
et  seq.).  $250,000. 

OKNIRAL  PHOVISIOItS 

Sbc.  101.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
■ervlce  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  17.S.C.  3109.  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law,  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

8k.  102.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  aU  vouchers  covering  expenditures 
of  appropriations  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  audited  before  payment  by  the  designat- 
ed certifying  official  and  the  vouchers  as  ap- 
proved shall  be  paid  by  checks  Issued  by  the 
designated  disbursing  official. 

Sue.  103.  Whenever  in  this  Act  an  amount 
Is  specified  wittiin  an  appropriation  for  par- 
ticular purposes  or  objects  of  expenditure, 
such  amount,  unless  otnerwlse  specified, 
shall  be  considered  as  the  mwxlmum 
amount  that  may  be  expended  for  amid  pur- 
pose or  object  rather  than  an  amount  set 
apart  exclusively  therefor,  except  for  those 
funds  and  programs  for  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  under  the  heading 
"Public  Safety  and  Justice"  which  shall  be 
considered  as  the  amounts  set  apart  exclu- 
sively for  and  siiall  be  expended  solely  by 
that  Department:  and  the  appropriation 
under  the  heading  "Repayment  of  General 
Fund  Deficit"  which  shall  be  considered  as 
the  amount  set  apart  exclusively  for  and 
shall  be  expended  solely  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  104.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall 
be  available,  when  authorized  by  the  Mayor, 
for  allowances  for  privately  owned  automo- 
biles and  motorcycles  used  for  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties  at  rates  established 
by  the  Mayor  Provided,  That  such  rates 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximimi  prevailing 
rates  for  such  vehicles  as  prescribed  in  the 
Federal  Property  Management  Regulations 
101-7  (Federal  Travel  Regulations). 

Skc.  105.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  expenses  of  travel  and  for 
the  payment  of  dues  of  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  work  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  when  authorized  by  the 
Mayor  Provided,  That  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Courts  may  expend  such  funds  with- 
out authorization  by  the  Mayor. 

Sec.  106.  There  are  appropriated  from  the 
applicable  funds  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  making 
refunds  and  for  the  payment  of  Judgments 
that  have  been  entered  against  the  District 
of  Columbia  government:  Provided,  That 
nothing  contained  in  tills  section  shall  be 
construed  as  modifying  or  affecting  the  pro- 
visions of  section  ll(cH3)  of  title  XII  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947,  approved  March  31.  1956 
(70  Stat.  78:  PubUc  Law  84-460:  D.C.  Code. 
sec.47-1812.11(cK3)). 

Sk.  107.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  public  as- 
sistance without  reference  to  the  require- 
ment of  section  544  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia PubUc  Assistance  Act  of  1982,  effec- 
tive April  6.  1982  (D.C.  Law  4-101;  D.C. 
Code.  sec.  3-205.44).  and  for  the  non-Federal 
share  of  funds  necessary  to  qualify  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968, 
approved  July  31.  1968  (82  SUt.  462:  PubUc 
Law  90-445;  42  n.S.C.  3801  et  seq.). 

Sbc.  108.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 


for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
imless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

S«c.  109.  Not  to  exceed  4^4  per  centum  of 
the  total  of  all  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  for  personal  compensation  may  be  used 
to  pay  the  cost  of  overtime  or  temporary  po- 
sitions. 

Sxc.  nn  Appropriations  In  this  Act  shall 
not  be  available,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1988,  for  the  compen- 
sation of  any  person  appointed  to  a  perma- 
nent position  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  during  any  month  in  which  the 
number  of  employees  exceeds  37,350,  the 
number  of  positions  authorized  by  this  Act. 
Sec.  111.  No  funds  appropriated  in  tills 
Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment for  the  operation  of  educational  insti- 
tutions, the  compensation  of  personnel,  or 
for  other  educational  purposes  may  be  used 
to  permit,  encourage,  facUitate,  or  further 
partisan  political  activities.  Nothing  herein 
is  Intended  to  prohibit  the  availabUity  of 
school  buildings  for  the  use  of  any  commu- 
nity or  partisan  political  group  during  non- 
school  hours. 

Sbc.  112.  The  annual  budget  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1989,  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
April  15,  1988. 

Sec.  113.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  made  available  to  pay 
the  salary  of  any  employee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  whose  name,  title, 
grade,  salary,  past  work  experience,  and 
salary  history  are  not  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Governmental  Efficiency.  Federalism 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  and 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
their  duly  authorized  representative. 

Sec.  114.  There  are  appropriated  from  the 
applicable  funds  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  making 
payments  authorized  by  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  Revenue  Recovery  Act  of  1977.  ef- 
fective September  23,  1977  (D.C.  Law  2-20; 
D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-421  et  seq.). 

Sec.  115.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  made  available  to  pay  the 
salary  of  any  employee  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  whose  name  and  salary 
are  not  available  for  public  Inspection. 

Sec.  lie.  No  part  of  ttiis  appropriation 
shall  be  used  for  publicity  or  propaganda 
purposes  or  implementation  of  any  policy 
including  boycott  designed  to  support  or 
defeat  legislation  pending  before  Congress 
or  any  State  legislature. 

Sec.  117.  None  of  the  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided in  tills  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform 
abortions  except  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus 
were  carried  to  term;  or  except  for  such 
medical  procedures  necessary  for  the  vic- 
tims of  rape  or  incest,  when  such  rape  or 
incest  has  been  reported  promptly  to  a  law 
enforcement  agency  or  pubUc  health  serv- 
ice. Nor  are  payments  prohibited  for  drugs 
or  devices  to  prevent  Implantation  of  the 
fertilized  ovum,  or  for  medical  procedures 
necessary  for  the  termination  of  an  ectopic 
pregnancy. 

Sec.  118.  At  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year, 
the  Mayor  shall  develop  an  annual  plan,  by 
quarter  and  by  project,  for  capital  outlay 
borrowings:  Provided,  That  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  close  of  each  quarter, 
the  Mayor  shall  report  to  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Congress  the 


actual    borrowing    and    spending    progress 
compared  with  projections. 

Sec.  119.  The  Mayor  shall  not  borrow  any 
funds  for  capital  projects  unless  he  has  ob- 
tained prior  approval  from  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  resolution. 
Identifying  the  projects  and  amounts  to  be 
financed  with  such  borrowings. 

Sec.  120.  The  Mayor  shall  not  expend  any 
moneys  borrowed  for  capital  projects  for 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government. 

Sec.  121.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  personnel  lottery  with  respect  to 
the  hiring  of  fire  fighters  or  police  officers. 

Sec.  122.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  by 
reprogramming  except  pursuant  to  advance 
approval  of  the  reprogramming  granted  ac- 
cording to  the  procedure  set  forth  in  the 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  (House  Report  No.  96- 
443)  which  accompanied  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Appropriation  Act,  1980,  approved 
October  30,  1979  (93  SUt.  713:  Public  Law 
96-93),  as  modified  In  House  Report  No.  98- 
265.  and  In  accordance  with  the  Reprogram- 
ming Policy  Act  of  1980,  effective  Septem- 
ber 16.  1980  (D.C.  Law  3-100;  D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-361  et  seq.). 

Sec.  123.  None  of  the  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided in  tills  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  provide  a  personal  cook,  chauf- 
feur, or  other  personal  servants  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  124.  None  of  the  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  procure  passenger  automobiles  as 
defined  in  the  Automobile  Fuel  Efficiency 
Act  of  1980.  approved  October  10.  1980  (94 
SUt.  1824;  Public  Law  96-425;  15  n.S.C. 
2001(2)),  with  an  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimated  miles  per  gallon  average 
of  less  than  22  miles  per  gallon:  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  security, 
emergency  rescue,  or  armored  vehicles. 

Sec.  125.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section 
422(7)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Gov- 
emment  and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act,  approved  December  24,  1973  (87  SUt. 
790;  Public  Law  93-198:  D.C.  Code,  sec.  1- 
242(7)).  the  City  Administrator  shaU  be 
paid,  during  any  fiscal  year,  a  salary  at  a 
rate  esUblished  by  the  Mayor,  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  esUblished  for  level  IV  of  the  Elxec- 
utive  Schedule  under  5  U.S.C.  5315. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  applying  any  provision 
of  law  limiting  the  availability  of  funds  for 
payment  of  salary  or  pay  in  any  fiscal  year, 
the  highest  rate  of  pay  esUblished  by  the 
Mayor  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  position 
for  any  period  during  the  last  quarter  of  cal- 
endar year  1987  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
rate  of  pay  payable  for  that  position  for 
September  30,  1987. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  4(a)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945.  approved  August  2,  1946  (60  SUt.  793: 
Public  Law  79-592:  D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-803(a)), 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency  shall 
be  paid,  during  any  fiscal  year,  a  per  diem 
compensation  at  a  rate  established  by  the 
Mayor. 

Sec.  126.  Notwitiistanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  provisions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Government  Comprehensive 
Merit  Personnel  Act  of  1978,  effective 
March  3.  1979  (D.C.  Law  2-139;  D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-601.1  et  seq.).  enacted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 422(3)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovemment  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  approved  December  24.  1973  (87 


SUt.  790:  PubUc  Law  93-198;  D.C.  Code.  sec. 
1-242(3)),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
compensation  of  District  of  Columbia  em- 
ployees: Provided,  That  for  pay  purposes, 
employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sec.  127.  The  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Administrative  Services  may  pay  rentals 
and  repair,  alter,  and  Improve  rented  prem- 
ises, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 322  of  the  Economy  Act  of  1932  (Public 
Law  72-212;  40  U.S.C.  278a),  upon  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Director,  that  by  reason  of 
circumstances  set  forth  in  such  determina- 
tion, the  payment  of  these  rents  and  the 
execution  of  tills  work,  without  reference  to 
the  UmlUtlons  of  section  322,  is  advanU- 
geous  to  the  District  in  terms  of  economy, 
efficiency  and  the  District's  best  Interest. 

Sec.  128.  No  later  than  30  days  after  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1988, 
the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
submit  to  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  new  fiscal  year  1988  revenue  es- 
timate as  of  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1988:  Provided  That  these  esti- 
mates shall  be  used  in  the  fiscal  year  1989 
annual  budget  request:  Provided  further. 
That  the  officially  revised  estimates  at  mid- 
year shall  be  used  for  the  midyear  report. 

Sec.  129.  Section  466(b)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act.  approved  De- 
cember 24,  1973  (87  SUt.  806;  PubUc  Law 
93-198;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-326).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "sold  before  October  1.  1987  ' 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sold  before 
October  1,  1988". 

Sec.  130.  No  sole  source  contract  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  or  any 
agency  thereof  may  be  renewed  or  extended 
without  opening  that  contract  to  the  com- 
petitive bidding  pr<x»ss  as  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Pro- 
curement Practices  Act  of  1985.  effective 
February  21.  1986  (D.C.  Law  6-85). 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  Act.  1988". 

Mr.  DIXON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  simply 
say  to  the  gentleman.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  objecting  so  long  as  we  have  an 
understanding  that  there  will  be  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  for  the  consid- 
eration of  all  amendments.  I  take  it 
the  gentleman  has  not  intention  of 
limiting  the  debate,  general  debate  on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  DIXON.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  not 
my  intention  at  all. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  points 
of  order  to  be  raised  against  the  bill? 

There  being  none,  are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

AMXNDKENT  OPPERXB  BT  MR.  WAUCKR 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  27,  after  line  17  insert  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

Sec.  131.  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress 
tliat  the  ongoing  pattern  of  corruption  by 
individuals  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment is  deplorable. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
number  of  us  have  been  concerned  as 
we  spend  time  in  the  city  watching  the 
television,  reading  in  the  newspapers 
about  a  continuing  pattern  of  corrup- 
tion that  has  emanated,  by  individuals 
within  the  D.C.  government.  This 
amendment  is  simply  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  we  ought 
not  ignore  that  reality. 

As  we  talk  about  spending  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  to 
help  fimd  the  activities  of  the  D.C. 
government,  what  this  particular 
amendment  would  say  is  that  we 
would  deplore  the  fact  that  that  pat- 
tern of  corruption  is  very  much  a  part 
of  what  is  happening  there.  It  is  a 
fairly  simple  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  controversial. 

The  Chairman  was  good  enough  to 
work  out  some  language  with  me  that 
I  hope  is  acceptable  to  him. 

It  simply  would  have  us  go  on  record 
saying  that  this  is  a  fundamental 
problem  that  should  be  corrected  and 
that  the  sense  of  the  Congress  is  that 
that  corruption  is  in  fact  a  deplorable 
activily. 

Mr.  CODGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cough- 
lin]. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lest  there  be  some 
confusion  in  the  amendment  that  this 
subcommittee  has  not  lieen  concerned 
about  corruption  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, let  me  assure  the  gentleman 
that  every  single  reported  instance 
and  every  single  Instance  that  we  were 
able  to  detect  of  alleged  corruption  in 
the  District,  the  committee  did  query, 
did  investigate,  did  look  into. 

We  have  legislation  in  here,  for  ex- 
ample, to  require  contracting  to  be  on 
a  bid  basis. 

So  the  subcommittee  has  been  very 
aware  of  this.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  certainly  support 
the  amendment.  But  I  would  not  want 
the  record  to  disclose  or  to  suggest 
that  this  subcommittee  has  not  been 
concerned  and  not  been  diligent  in 
pursuing  every  single  instance  of  al- 
leged corruption  that  has  occurred. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman    that    there    is    absolutely 


nothing  in  this  amendment  that  is  in- 
tended in  any  way  to  reflect  upon  the 
good  work  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
know  what  the  gentleman  says  is  true. 
It  just  seemed  to  me  that  as  the  bill 
was  before  us  we  had  not  had  an  op- 
portunity as  a  House  to  speak  on  it. 
This  gave  us  the  opportunity  as  a  body 
to  speak  on  the  issue  and  that  is  the 
whole  intent  of  the  amendment.  It  is 
no  reflection  whatsoever  on  the  gen- 
tleman's subcommittee  or  the  work  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commitee  in 
the  House  which  I  know  is  also  con- 
cerned about  this  issue. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  luiows.  I  represent 
more  taxpaying  Americans  than  any 
single  voting  Member  of  this  House. 
As  the  gentleman  luiows,  the  citizens 
whom  I  represent  pay  more  per  capita 
in  Federal  taxes  than  the  residents  of 
49  States  of  this  Union.  The  citizens 
whom  I  represent  gave  more  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  lulled  per  capita  in 
the  Vietnam  war  than  the  residents  of 
47  States  of  the  Union. 

And  were  I  able  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman,  on 
behalf  of  those  American  citizens 
whom  I  represent,  I  would  vote  "no." 

I  would  vote  "no,"  sir,  because  I 
think  that  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  go  far  enough,  be- 
cause the  fact  is  there  are  two  govern- 
ments in  the  District  of  Colimibia,  the 
local  government  and  the  National 
Government. 

Were  I  privileged  to  vote— and  I  am 
not  even  though  I  represent  more  tax- 
paying  Americans  than  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  or  any  single  Member  of 
this  House.  I  cannot  vote— but  were  I 
able  to  vote  I  think  I  would  vote  for  it 
if  the  gentleman  would  be  willing  to 
accept  an  amendment  which  would 
state  that  "it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  ongoing  pattern  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  Reagan  administration 
and  in  the  D.C.  government  is  deplora- 
ble." However,  inasmuch  as  I  cannot 
vote,  I  will  not  have  that  privilege.  I 
am  sure  that  the  gentleman  would  not 
accept  an  amendment  to  his  resolution 
that  would  add  that  deplorable  pat- 
tern that  is  apparent  to  the  American 
people. 

None  of  us  supports  corruption.  All 
of  us  deplore  the  failure  of  elected  of- 
ficials to  accept  their  public  trust. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walkkr]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walkkr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 
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Mr.  WALKXai.  I  would  be  happy  to 
oontliiue  to  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
fn»n  the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr. 
Fauhtbot]. 

Mr.  FADNTROY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  continuing  to  yield. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  would  not  be  guilty  of 
talking  east  and  walking  west,  of 
saying  with  respect  to  one  government 
in  this  Jurisdiction  that  "Tour  pattern 
is  deplorable,"  and  ignoring  a  pattern 
of  which  the  American  people  are 
daily  reminded  that  suggests  that  we 
do  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  gov- 
ernance at  the  local,  at  the  State 
level— as  the  gentleman  knows  from 
instances  of  corruption  in  his  own 
State— and  at  the  national  level.  And  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
,  BCr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  I  am  disap- 
pointed to  hear  that  the  gentleman 
would  vote  against  an  amendment  de- 
ploring the  corruption  in  the  D.C.  gov- 
ernment. The  gentleman  does  make 
the  point  that  it  goes— that  he  would 
go  further.  But  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman  that  first  of  all  the  issue 
before  us  is,  in  fact,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  germane  issue  before  this 
House  is  the  D.C.  government.  That  Is 
the  reason  why  the  amendment  speaks 
to  the  D.C.  government. 

D  1030 

I  would  also  remind  the  gentleman 
that  the  pattern  of  corruption  that 
the  gentleman  refers  to  in  the  Reagan 
administration  is  being  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. We  are  spending  millions 
of  dollars  to  hold  a  committee  hearing 
around  here  which  is  going  on  at  some 
length  into  that  particular  matter,  and 
I  think  this  Congress  ha£  made  it  very 
clear  that  we  intend  to  look  very  seri- 
ously at  corrupt  officials  who  have 
misused  their  power  at  the  Federal 
level  and  so  on. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  our 
investigations.  I  would  also  say  that 
the  Justice  Department  under  the 
Reagan  administration  has  also  vigor- 
ously pursued  members  of  its  own  ad- 
ministration, and  has  gone  over  those 
people;  and  we  have  a  number  of  them 
convicted  ouring  tiiis  administration. 

I  am  disappointed,  I  must  tell  the 
gentleman,  when  I  hear  people  within 
the  D.C.  government  suggest  that  they 
do  not  like  vigorous  prosecution  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  D.C.  government  by 
that  same  Justice  Department. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  may  be  a  need  to  narrowly  focus 
here,  both  in  terms  of  germaneness  of 
the  bill  and  also  in  terms  of  the  real 
issue  that  is  before  the  House  with 
regard  to  corruption  across  the  coim- 
try,  including  some  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

I  might  be  willing  to  take  the  gentle- 
man's unendment  if  he  would  go  fur- 
ther, and  that  is  also  to  include  the 
corruption  within  this  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives that  we  are  reading  about, 
that  we  also  are  not  investigating,  that 
we  are  basically  whitewashing.  If  in 
fact  what  the  gentleman  wanted  to  do 
was  open  this  thing  up  to  make  it  a 
whole  series  of  questions  on  corrup- 
tion, maybe  we  ought  to  move  beyond 
Jiist  the  Reagan  admiiOstration  and 
look  at  things  we  found. 

This  gentleman  wants  to  go  that  far. 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  wants  to  go  that 
far.  That  is  the  reality  of  what  we  do. 
I  would  ask  a  yes  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  correct  two 
impressions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  gentleman  ap- 
parently got  from  my  statement. 

The  first  is  that  I  do  not  by  any 
means  feel  that  we  should  not  deplore 
corruption  anywhere,  whether  it  be  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  Reagan  administration,  or  in  the 
District  government. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  Imow,  I 
would  support  his  statement  if  the 
gentleman  would  include  the  other 
government  in  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia,  the  National  Government. 

Second,  the  gentleman  suggests  that 
the  Congress  is  investigating  corrup- 
tion in  the  Reagan  administration.  I 
Imow  that.  The  American  people  know 
that,  and  some  of  the  Members  luiow 
that  those  things  done  in  darkness  will 
come  to  Ught. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  investigations 
of  corruption  in  the  District  govern- 
ment. What  we  object  to  is  the  abuse 
of  the  grand  Jury  process  and  proce- 
dures by  which  we  failed  to  have  trial 
by  Juries;  and  because  of  illegal  leaks, 
we  have  trial  by  the  press,  trial  by 
radio,  trial  by  television,  trial  by  innu- 
endo. 

I  would  simply  hope  that  we  will 
continue  investii^tions  under  the  law 
in  a  lawful  manner  such  as  being  done 
by  the  House  and  the  other  body  on 
the  aUeged  corruption  in  the  Reagan 
administration. 

I  Just  want  to  disabuse  the  gentle- 
man of  the  notion  that  I  am  opposed 
to  a  sense  of  the  Congress  deploring 
corruption.  My  idea  is  simply  to 
expand  that  to  include  the  other  gov- 
ernment in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

B4r.  WALKER.  Bi4r.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  shielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man clarified  the  point.  The  gentle- 
man then  would  be  willing  to  include 
as  he  expands  this,  he  would  be  willing 
to  include  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves? 
Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Precisely. 


Mr.  WALKER.  And  so  on.  and  would 
be  willing  to  include  language  in  the 
resolution  that  would  expand  this  to 
cover  the  Reagan  administration,  plus 
the  corruption  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Yes,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
Member  here  and  every  elected  offi- 
cial at  the  State,  local,  or  naticmal 
level  deplores  corruption  wherever  it 
occtirs.  whether  it  occurs  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  or  in  this  Cham- 
ber, at  the  city  hall  downtown,  or  at 
the  city  hall  in  Pennsylvania. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  expand  it 
by  naming  groups  of  people,  why  do 
we  not  go  on  record  as  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress in  deploring  corruption  in  gov- 
ernment wherever  it  occurs  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  cover  every- 
one. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DtxoN].  the  chairman,  and  the 
only  reason  the  amendment  was  struc- 
tured this  way.  we  have  the  D.C.  gov- 
ernment before  the  House. 

When  we  get  to  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations bill,  we  may  well  want  to 
deplore  the  patterns  of  imethical  con- 
duct there,  and  with  regard  to  other 
agencies,  deplore  it  in  other  bills. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  to  do.  be- 
cause the  American  people  are  looldng 
to  officials  to  take  a  stand  against  cor- 
ruption. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  House,  and  save 
our  time,  if  we  make  a  list  of  areas 
where  we  do  not  deplore  corruption. 

If  there  is  any  State  that  we  want  to 
absolve  from  being  accused,  prosecut- 
ed, it  would  be  a  much  shorter  list. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  would  consider 
that  amendment,  and  then  we  do  not 
go  through  whether  his  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  my  State  of  Illinois,  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  Reagan 
administration  are  included. 

Maybe  the  gentleman  should  list  the 
exceptions. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  long  list  of  corrupters.  We  must  in- 
clude the  U.S.  attorney's  office  and 
whoever  is  doing  the  leaking  about  al- 
leged misbehavior. 

That  is  a  violation  of  every  Judicial, 
legal  ethic  in  the  world.  I  am  shocked 
that  I  see  new  leaks  every  morning  in 
the  newspaper  of  the  "secret"  grand 
Jury  proceedings  by  the  U.S.  attorney 
appointed  by  this  administration. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards],  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights,  and  I 
know  the  gentleman  spealts  with  au- 
thority on  that  question. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  believe  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  I  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WalkkrI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDMZirT  OFTERKD  BY  MR.  PARKIS 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pahris:  Page 
27,  after  line  17,  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

See.  130.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  Implement,  ad- 
minister, or  enforce  any  District  of  Colum- 
bia residency  requirement  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government  Comprehen- 
sive Merit  Personnel  Act  of  1978  (D.C.  Law 
2-139;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  l-608.1(e))  with  re- 
spect to  any  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices of  the  District  of  Columbia  MetropoU- 
tan  Police  and  Pire  Departments  or  other 
public  safety  employees. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dixon]  reserves 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Parris]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

MODinCATIOR  OF  AMEirDlfXRT  OPTERKD  BY  MH. 
PAKIUS 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker],  there  is  now  a  section 
130.  that  tills  amendment  be  titled  as 
section  131. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  BCr.  Pauus.  as 
modified:  Page  27,  after  line  17,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sic.  131.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  implement,  ad- 
minister, or  enforce  any  District  of  Colum- 
bia residency  requirement  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government  Comprehen- 
sive Merit  Personnel  Act  of  1978  (D.C.  Law 
2-139;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  l-«08.1(e))  with  re- 
spect to  any  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices of  the  District  of  Columbia  Metropoli- 
tan Police  and  Plre  Departments  or  other 
public  safety  employee. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  as  has  been  indicated, 
would  add  a  new  section  to  the  bill  re- 
quiring that  none  of  the  fimds  appro- 
priated in  this  bill— and  there  are  pro- 
hibitions against  funding  throughout 
this  legislation— shall  be  used  to  en- 
force the  imposition  of  a  residency  re- 
quirement on  District  police,  firefight- 
ers, or  ambulance  and  medical  unit 
personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  what  was  a 
serious  but  somewhat  humorous  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  this  amendment 
yesterday.  We  have  heard  throughout 
the  last  weeks  of  the  problems  of 
emergency  services,  the  ambulance 
problem,  the  911  problem  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  let  me  give  a 
perfect  example  of  the  problem. 

Yesterday  a  firefighter  in  the  M 
Street  fire  station  had  a  heart  attack, 
and  the  fire  station  called  the  ambu- 
lance service  and  said,  "We've  got  a 
guy  in  distress.  Send  an  ambulance." 

The  ambulance  was  dispatched,  and 
it  got  there  in  some  reasonable  period 
of  time.  There  were  lights  and  fire  en- 
gines there;  the  lights  were  on  in  the 
fire  station  on  M  Street.  The  ambu- 
lance comes  right  by  the  fire  station, 
turns  left,  goes  around  the  block, 
comes  back.  puUs  up  in  front  of  the 
fire  station,  and  they  asked.  "Does 
anybody  know  where  2225  M  Street  is? 
The  guy  at  the  fire  station  said. 
"Yes.  it's  right  here.  This  is  M  Street 
fire  station,  and  right  there  is  the  guy 
with  the  heart  attack." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  direct  result  of 
the  residency  requirement  in  my  opin- 
ion is  a  perfect  example  of  why  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  adopted.  In 
1980  a  residency  requirement  was  im- 
posed on  all  employees  of  the  District 
of  Coltunbia  who  were  not  already  on 
the  payroll. 

What  is  a  residency  requirement?  It 
is  not  complicated.  In  order  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  D.C.  Government,  you 
must  live  in  or  move  into  the  District 
of  Columbia  within  6  months  or  you 
are  fired  and  you  are  incapable  of 
being  employed  by  this  government. 

That  is  wrong.  In  addition,  since  this 
unfair  legislation  was  adopted,  the  city 
government  has  been  forced  to  exempt 
countless  groups  of  employees  because 
they  simply  cannot  find  anybody  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  take  the 
positions  that  are  open.  After  6  years 


the  D.C.  residency  law  looks  like  a 
piece  of  Swiss  cheese. 

That  is  not  even  the  worst  problem. 
There  are  300  different  categories  of 
exemptions  of  people  who  are  already 
exempted  from  the  residency  require- 
ment: nurses,  some  engineers,  some 
medical  examiners,  some  accountants, 
and  others.  If  they  cannot  find  any- 
body to  take  the  Job,  they  Just  exempt 
them  from  the  residency  requirement, 
but  they  continue  to  persist  In  requir- 
ing policemen,  firefighters,  and  emer- 
gency service  personnel  to  meet  the 
residency  requirement. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  in  this 
city,  875  D.C.  police  officers  are  cov- 
ered under  the  residency  requirement; 
only  13  percent  of  those  said  that  they 
could  af  f  on  to  buy  a  house  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  where  the  average 
price  of  a  home  is  $165,000.  That  is  13 
percent  of  the  875  police  officers  we 
are  talking  about.  Only  15  percent  re- 
sponded that  they  would  stay  on  the 
D.C.  police  force  if  the  residency  rule 
continues  to  be  in  effect;  94  percent 
responded  that  they  would  stay  on  the 
force  if  residency  were  no  longer  a  re- 
quirement. 

I  would  cite  a  study  conducted  by 
the  city  which  for  obvious  reasons 
they  have  not  released.  The  study 
shows  that  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  has  lost  a  majority  of  the 
people  they  have  hired  since  1981. 
Specifically,  only  36.5  percent  of  the 
officers  hired  in  this  city  in  the  last  5 
years  are  still  with  the  department. 
The  attrition  rate  of  police  officers  is 
64  percent. 

It  costs  $50,000  to  train  and  equip 
one  police  officer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Parris 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
city  has  spent  $57.6  million  over  the 
last  4  years'  training  police  officers 
that  are  no  longer  employed  by  it. 
That  is  Just  money  down  the  drain.  It 
is  an  enormous  investment.  We  are 
being  asked  to  replenish  that  amount 
of  money  in  an  indirect  way  in  this 
legislation.  This  is  over  half  a  billion 
dollars  when  in  fact  this  amendment 
could  correct  that  problem  literally 
overnight. 

D  1045 

In  addition,  the  report  that  I  alluded 
to  cites  that  of  the  2.351  officers  who 
are  eligible  to  retire  by  1992.  Just  5 
years  from  now,  90  percent  are  expect- 
ed to  retire  within  1  year  of  eligibility. 
Imagine  the  cost  of  that. 

The  city  acknowledges  that  they  will 
have  to  hire  600  people  every  year 
over  the  next  decade  simply  to  coun- 
teract the  hemorrhage  in  residency-re- 
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lated  attrition— 600  people  a  year.  It 
costs  $50,000.  as  I  indicated,  to  train 
and  equip  each  police  officer.  They  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  to  interview 
12  applicants  for  every  person  accept- 
ed into  the  police  academy.  That 
means  600  people  a  year.  12  applicants 
to  get  1  qualified  applicant,  that 
means  7.200  applications  per  year  for 
the  police  department  alone. 

That  does  not  make  any  sense.  It  is 
all  because  if  you  want  to  apply,  you 
must  live  in  this  city.  It  simply  dis- 
criminates against  anybody  who  lives 
in  the  suburbs  and  is  not  willing  to  re- 
locate within  6  months. 

While  I  have  used  the  police  depart- 
ment as  an  example  here,  the  same 
problems  are  being  experienced  in  the 
fire  department  and  the  ambulance 
service. 

Let  me  share  with  you  what  the 
Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Elmer- 
gency  Medical  Services  reported  last 
July:  "The  pool  of  qualified  experi- 
enced personnel  has  dwindled  signifi- 
cantly." The  task  force  recommended 
that  D.C.  ambulance  workers  also  be 
exempted  from  the  residency  require- 
ment This  is  the  Mayor's  Task  Force 
on  Emergency  Medical  Services.  The 
same  situation  applies  across  the 
board. 

There  are  two  ways  to  address  this 
problem.  First,  you  can  attract  and 
retain  qtiality  individuals  in  all  of 
these  services.  That  of  course  would  be 
our  goal.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to 
eliminate  the  residency  requirement. 
'  the  logical  solution. 

The  second  option  is  to  reduce  the 
standards  for  hiring,  and  unfortunate- 
ly, this  city  has  opted  for  the  latter 
option.  They  simply  keep  lowering  the 
requirements  and  the  training  stand- 
ards and  all  the  rest  until  they  get 
enough  bodies  to  say,  "We  got  enough 
of  those,  enough  of  these,  enough  of 
whatever  we  have  to  have."  or  once 
again  they  exempt  the  whole  category. 
The  hiring  policy  for  police  has  been 
changed  to  allow  the  hiring  of  candi- 
dates wno  admit  to  using  marijuana 
less  than  15  times.  If  you  have  not 
used  it  more  than  15  times,  you  are  all 
right— by  you-  own  admission,  I  might 
add.  Would  you  believe  that?  "Have 
you  smoked  marijuana  yesterday.  Mr. 
Police  Candidate?" 
"Oh.  no.  sir." 

"Well,  then  you're  qualified.  We'll 
hire  you.  You're  fine." 

Even  if  they  used  marijuana  by  their 
own  admission  more  than  15  times, 
they  are  not  automatically  disquali- 
fied. 

In  addition,  the  educational  require- 
ments have  been  eroded.  Candidates 
can  fail  as  many  as  five  »<^%<i^my  ex- 
aminations and  stUl  pass.  This 
Member  of  Congress  does  not  believe 
that  there  is  an  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence quotient  required  to  pass  a 
police  examination.  They  are  good, 
honest,  hard-working  people,  but  they 


do  not  have  to  be  geniuses.  Even  if  you 

fall    five   times,    you   can   still    keep 

taking  the  test  in  this  city. 
The  residency  rule  works  contrary  to 

the  principles  of  rational  government, 
economics,  sound  public  safety.  We 
have  seen  some  of  the  results  of  the 
residency  requirement  in  recent 
months,  as  I  have  indicated,  in  the  am- 
bulance service.  There  is  gross  mis- 
management in  my  view  of  that 
sjrstem.  The  city  simply  cannot  contin- 
ue to  retain  qualified  personnel  in 
either  the  management,  dispatch,  and 
operational  facets  of  the  911  emergen- 
cy service. 

A  number  of  these  people  came  to 
me  in  1980,  when  this  residency  re- 
quirement was  imposed,  and  said, 
"We're  going  to  leave  this  city.  We 
can't  live  with  that."  And  the  good 
ones  have. 

They  come  to  me  now  every  day  in 
my  capacity  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, every  day  they  come  and  say, 
"We  are  not  staying  here.  We  cannot 
stay  here.  This  residency  requirement 
makes  it  impossible  to  live  the  quality 
of  life  that  we  can  afford,  but  we 
simply  cannot  find  here.  So  I  am  leav- 
ing. I  am  going  to  Prince  Greorges 
County,  to  Fairfax  County,  wherever." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parrjs] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Parris 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  There  are  those  who 
would  say.  "Well,  you're  arguing 
against  your  own  enlightened  self-in- 
terest, because  Fairfax  County"— 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent, 
among  others— "would  like  to  have 
qualified  people." 

But  we  have  them.  The  problem 
with  them  is  that  they  are  disqualified 
from  being  considered  for  employment 
by  this  city  because  of  the  residency 
requirement,  and  they  simply  will  not 
relocate. 

This  is  not  a  home-rule  question.  It 
is  a  question  of  logic,  of  common 
sense,  pubUc  safety,  for  those  of  us 
who  work  in,  who  live  in.  and  who  visit 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  exer- 
cise their  legitimate  oversight  respon- 
sibility and  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chariman.  were  this  amendment 
germane,  and  were  it  not  violative  of 
the  rules  of  the  House,  I  would  refrain 
from  opposing  it,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
gentleman  has  had  the  tenacity  to 
propose  it,  let  me  preface  the  point  of 
order  by  stating  first  that  apparently 
the  illustration  that  the  gentleman 
gave  about  an  ambulance  driver  who 
did  not  know  where  the  fire  station 
was  itself  suggests  that  residents  of 
the  city  would  probably  be  in  a  better 


position  to  service  the  dty  than  non- 
residents. 

Second,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  Congress  now  12  years  ago,  after 
due  consideration,  decided  to  delegate 
to  a  duly  elected  government,  a  gov- 
ernment elected  by  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  control  of 
certain  local  matters.  Pursuant  to  that 
delegated  authority,  the  elected  mayor 
and  city  councU  of  this  Jurisdiction 
proposed  and  passed  a  measure  that 
would  in  fact  impose  a  residency  re- 
quirement. 

The  gentleman  opposed  the  home- 
rule  measure  12  yenrs  ago.  He  opposed 
the  residency  requirement  when  the 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  city,  after  hearing  from 
the  people,  concluded  that  it  should  be 
imposed,  and  when  the  Congress,  over 
his  objection,  allowed  the  30-day 
period  to  elapse  and  this  became  a 
part  of  the  D.C.  Code,  the  gentleman 
consulted,  as  he  said,  with  a  number  of 
people  who  were  concerned  about  it. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  was 
in  1980  a  grandfather  provision  which 
allowed  those  who  lived  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  law  to  remain  in  their 
residences  and  not  be  in  violation  of 
the  law  passed  by  the  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  accepted  without  objection 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  recognize  that  not  only  is  his 
amendment  violative  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination  to  which  the 
Congress  has  already  agreed  for  the 
District  residents,  but  also  that  it  is  in 
relatively  narrow  self-interest  to  seek 
to  impose  upon  the  District  residents 
the  will  of  residents  who  live  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  Jurisdic- 
tion close  by. 
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I  ask  that  the  Chair  carefully  consid- 
er the  point  of  order  to  be  made  on 
this  nongermane  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chariman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding  and  appreciate  his  consid- 
eration. 

I  take  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman, 
simply  to  point  out  that  in  section  110 
of  this  bill  it  says:  "Appropriations  in 
this  act  shall  not  be  available  for  cer- 
tain purposes."  section  111  says.  "No 
funds  appropriated  in  this  act  shaU  be 
available."  et  cetera,  section  113  says. 
"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  shall 
be  available."  section  115  says.  "None 
of  the  fimds  contained  shall  be  made 
available  to  pay  salaries."  et  cetera, 
section  120  says.  'The  liSayor  shall  not 


expend  certain  funds."  et  cetera.  This 
is  what  this  bill  is  aU  about,  and  that 
Is  what  my  amendment  does.  It  simply 
says  no  funds  shall  be  appropriated 
for  the  enforcement  of  a  residency  re- 
quirement. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  the  gentle- 
man who  was  driving  the  ambulance 
yesterday  is  a  resident  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia.  He  was  required  to  be  by 
lav/.  The  M  Street  fire  station  has 
been  there  for  20  years  and  he  did  not 
even  know  it.  But  he  is  the  guy  who  is 
supposed  to  pick  up  you  and  me  and 
the  people  in  this  gallery  when  they 
get  run  over  by  a  truck  or  have  a  heart 
attack  in  this  city.  That  is  our  prob- 
lem.   

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.          

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  gentleman  suggesting  that  a 
person  who  does  not  live  in  the  city 
would  have  a  better  opportiuilty  of 
knowing  where  things  are? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
respond  to  my  friend  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  simply  saying  what 
happened  to  the  old-fsshioned  way  of 
advertising  availability  of  emplojmient 
to  everybody  who  might  be  interested, 
having  some  kind  of  reasonable  stand- 
ards, have  the  qualified  people  rated 
and  take  the  best  one  you  can  find 
whether  he  happens  to  live  on  that 
side  or  this  side  of  the  river?  That  is 
the  American  system  that  I  know  and 
cherish,  and  that  is  the  one  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  used  in  this  city. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Would  the  gentle- 
man now  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  think  I  Just  did. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  No,  the  gentleman 
did  not.  I  asked  a  simple  question. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  fur- 
ther because  I  asked  the  gentleman  a 
simple  question:  Does  he  think  that 
someone  who  does  not  live  in  the  com- 
munity would  have  a  better  chance  of 
knowing  where  things  are  than  a 
person  who  does  live  in  the  communi- 
ty? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  respond  to  my 
friend's  question  by  simply  saying  If 
one  takes  the  most  qualified  person 
who  is  available.  I  think  they  can  be 
taught  some  things  about  the  geogra- 
phy and  the  principles  and  the  admin- 
istration of  public  safety.  Just  because 
they  happen  to  live  in  Alexandria  in- 
stead of  southwest  Washington  does 
not  make  them  untrainable. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  non-answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. 
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Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  mention  that  I  do  not  have  a 
residence  in  the  city,  I  do  not  Uve 
here,  and  I  find  my  way  where  I  need 
to  go  without  too  much  difficulty. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
tinue to  reserve  my  point  of  order,  and 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  who  are 
watching  this  live  and  those  who  will 
see  this  on  C-SPAN  tonight,  I  think 
we  ought  to  let  them  know  that  we  are 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,  because  if  you 
tune  in  and  listen  to  the  10  minutes  of 
my  friend  from  Virginia,  you  wiU 
notice  that  he  is  talking  strictly  about 
local  issues.  And  he  is  talking  strictly 
about  load  issues  because  he  has  a 
local  interest,  and  that  interest  is  to 
see  more  people  from  his  adjoining 
State  be  employed  here  in  the  District. 
That  is  his  right  and  I  understand  his 
motive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  has  some  limited 
home  rule,  has  a  right  to  decide  where 
their  employees  should  live.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

When  you  play  back  your  video  you 
will  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  what  hap- 
pened downtown  yesterday,  which  I  do 
not  know  anything  about,  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris], 
follows  very  accurately.  But  he  uses 
some  particular  incident  to  Justify  the 
District  government  employing  people 
who  live  in  his  State. 

This  District  has  a  lot  of  things 
going  on  in  its  favor  and  some  things 
that  are  not.  I  personally  do  not  feel 
they  should  use  a  residency  require- 
ment, but  rather  I  think  they  should 
go  to  a  system  that  gives  a  bonus  or 
preference  points  to  those  who  live  in 
the  city.  But  that  Is  my  personal  feel- 
ing, and  I  have  no  right,  nor  do  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  a  right  to  come 
here  to  Congress  and  clearly  violate 
any  scintilla  of  the  spirit  of  home  rule 
Just  so  more  of  their  people  will  be  em- 
ployed if  the  ban  is  lifted. 

This  is  about  employment  for  people 
in  the  District  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  It  is  not  about  anything  else. 
So  for  those  watching,  welcome  to  the 
city  hall  of  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  courtesy. 

Let  me  Just  very  briefly  respond  to 
several  suggestions  that  were  made  by 
the  gentleman's  comments. 

First,  I  do  not  anticipate,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  there  will  ever  result  any 
kind  of  a  flood  of  applications  of 
police,  firefighters.  District  of  Colum- 
bia emergency  people  from  my  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  I  may  respond  to 
that,  since  it  Is  my  Ume.  I  did  not  say 


the  gentleman  anticipated  a  flood.  If 
there  is  only  one  application,  it  is 
wrong  if  the  District  does  not  want  It 
to  occur. 

What  is  the  gentleman's  next  point? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  point  was  made  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  rlgbt 
to  determine  who  it  employs,  but  I 
submit,  with  all  due  respect,  that  this 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine what  happens  to  its  $500  million 
and  to  try  to  impact  on  that  in  a  bene- 
ficial way  if  at  all  possible. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Reclaiming  my  time,  on 
that  issue  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  here 
today  debating  this  amendment. 

I  am  saying  that  in  keeping  with  the 
authority  we  have  delegated  to  the 
District  government,  this  amendment 
is  wrong.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  de- 
bating it. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  budget  that 
moves  through  here.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  use  any  Justifica- 
tion to  get  any  item  into  any  measure 
that  is  going  through  here.  It  is  clear 
that  the  gentleman  is  within  his 
rights,  and  I  am  appealing  to  him  and 
to  this  House  that  it  violates  home 
nile  to  say  the  District  government 
cannot  have  a  residency  requirement, 
even  if  we  think  that  residency  re- 
quirement is  wrong.  That  is  to  be  de- 
bated at  city  hall.  I  am  not  challeng- 
ing the  gentleman's  right  to  do  this. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement,  and  if  he  will  jield 
fiirther  I  would  suggest  to  him  I  am 
not  opposing  the  principle  of  home 
rule.  I  am  suggesting  that  the  inter- 
ests of  public  safety  in  this  area  tran- 
scend that  consideration  of  home  rule. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Let  me  respond  to  that. 
The  gentleman,  by  of  f  erizig  his  amend- 
ment, is  certainly  violating  the  spirit 
of  home  rule.  To  me,  where  employees 
live  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Jurisdic- 
tion, in  this  case  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia. 

The  gentleman  is  suggesting  that 
things  have  gotten  so  bad  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  it  relates  to 
police  and  fire  protection  and  the  am- 
bulance service  that  we  should  lift  the 
requirement  so  the  District  can  hire 
people  who  live  in  other  Jurisdictions. 
I  suggest  that  no  matter  how  long  the 
gentleman  has  talked  here  on  these 
two  or  three  Issues,  the  evidence  does 
not  warrant  that  kind  of  action,  and 
certainly  the  spirit  of  what  he  is  doing 
clearly  violates  home  rule.  To  mitigate 
that  violation,  he  is  sasring  that  the 
crisis  here  warrants  his  actioiL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Docok 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  gentleman  Is  clear- 
ly violating  home  rule,  and  if  he  will 
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listen  to  what  he  has  said,  he  admits 
he  is  doing  It,  but  he  believes  there  Is 
Justification  for  it.  I  am  saying  there  is 
no  Jiistification  for  it. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  see  it  that  way,  but  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  for  one  addi- 
tional comment.  There  is  a  better  way, 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  100  per- 
cent. It  is  called  the  Job  preference 
system.  It  works  like  the  point  system 
in  the  veterans'  employment  programs 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  saying  if  you  live  in  the  Dis- 
trict you  have  a  preferential  point  ar- 
rangement cf  some  reasonable  applica- 
tion that  would  give  you  a  beneficial 
approach  to  employment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  this  is 
not  dty  hall.  We  sound  like  city  coun- 
oilmen  t-ainny  about  what  system  we 
prefer. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  it  is  none  of 
our  business. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  think  that  is 
correct,  and  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRB£AN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dixon]  still 
reserve  his  point  of  order? 

Ii<r.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris],  as 
modified. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
xxiii,  the  Chair  annoiuices  that  he 
wlU  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


Bates 

Benemon 

BenneU 

Bereuter 

Bermkn 

BevlU 


BUbr»y 
BUinkls 
BlUey 
Boeblert 

Bom 

Bonker 

Bonki 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Brennan 

Broomfteld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  «X» 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buatamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clay 

Coau 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collina 

Combeat 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coushlln 

Courier 

Coyne 

Cralc 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davixn.) 

DavUdC) 

DeFaalo 

Deiluma 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

DicUnMO 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

DioOuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Donan<ND) 

Doman(CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Djrmally 

Dyaon 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 


Encllsh 
Brdrelch 


Faacell 
FaweU 


PHchan 
FUppo 
norlo 
VtotflctU 


Oekas 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Oingrlch 

OUckman 

Oonaalea 

Ooodllnc 

Gordon 

Oradlson 

Orandy 

Oraycn^) 

Ormy  (PA) 

Oreen 

Ouarlni 

Oundenon 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmidt 

Hanam 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Herter 

HUer 

B(x^brueckner 

Hopkins 

Borton 

Houshton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hushes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson  <CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jonts 

Kaniorakl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Klecika 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

Xjafomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (Ri) 


McDade 

IfcOrath 

McHush 

McMillan  (NO 

MeMlUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 


Levin  (MI) 

lievine(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Lixhtfoot 

Upinski 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 


M«>g«y 
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Aekerman 


Archer 


Alesaader 


Baker 

Ballencer 

Barnard 

BartleU 

Barton 


Anthony 


Pord(MI) 

Ford(TN> 

Frank 

Rust 

aaUecly 

Gallo 

Oejdenson 


Manton 
Markey 

Marlenee 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NT) 
Martina 


MeCandleas 
MoCloakey 
MeCoUum 
MeCurdy 


MUler  (CA) 

MlUer(OH> 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nacle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortis 

Owens  (NT) 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Peloal 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Qulllen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridce 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberta 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Salki 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikonkl 

Slsisky 


Slauchter  (NT) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ> 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staoers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 


Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratum 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

SwlndaU 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Torres 

TorrloeUl 

Traficant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Uptoo 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visdoaky 


June  26. 1987 

Volkmer 

Vucanovtch 

Walker 

Watkins 

Wazman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

WorUey 

Wylle 

Tatas 

Tatron 

Tounc  (AK> 

Tounc  (PL) 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
sixty-foiu-  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTK 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris]  for  a  re- 
corded vote.  Five  minutes  will  be  al- 
lowed for  the  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  172,  noes 
200,  not  voting  61,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  220] 


Skeen 
Slattery 


Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Raiiham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bereuter 

Biactl 

BUbray 

Billimkls 

BlUey 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Cardin 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Coata 

Coble 

Combest 

Conte 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

DaTto(MI) 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DingeU 

DioOuardl 

Doman(CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Eiueisoo 


AYES-172 

FaweU 

Fish 

Oallegly 

Oallo 

Oaydoe 

Oekas 

Oingrlch 

Ooodllng 

Orandy 

Ounderson 

HaU(TX) 

Hammerachmidt 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Herger  * 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huekaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Kanjorskl 

Kaslch 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

lAtta 

Leath(TX) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Mack 


Marlenee 
Martin  (NT) 
MeCandleas 
MeCoUum 
McCurdy 


McOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mica 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrasek 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

QuiUen 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberta 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Russo 

Salki 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulae 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slsisky 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NX) 

Smith  (NJ) 


Smith  (TZ> 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH> 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 


Aekerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

Batrfman 

Bates 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

BevlU 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Brennan 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

C^ampbeU 

Carper 

Carr 

Clay 

Coelho 

C^oleman  (TX) 

CoUlns 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Coyne 

Crockett 

delaOana 

DeFazlo 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlzon 

DonneUy 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdrelch 

Evan* 

FteceU 

Fkzio 

Felghan 

nippo 

Florio 

PogUetta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Prank 

Rost 

Oeidenaon 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

OUckman 


Stalllngs 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Swlndall 

Taylor 

Torricelll 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

J   NOES— 200 

Oonaalea 

Oordon 

Oradlson 

Oray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Oreen 

Ouarlni 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hefner 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jscobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jonta 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Lewte(OA) 

Upinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

MacKay 

Manton 

Idarkey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

MaaoU 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

Meyers 

Mfume 

MUler  (CA) 

MUler  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 


Vueanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Williams 

Wolf 

WorUey 

WyUe 

Toung  (FL) 


Oakar 

Obeistar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortis 

Owens  (NT) 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

RahaU 

Rangel 

R*y 

Regula 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

SUtorskl 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

SUughter  (NT) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Torres 

Traficant 

Trmxier 

UdaU 

Vento 

Viscloaky 

Volkmer 

Watkins 

Wazman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUson 

Wise 

Tates 

Tatron 


NOT  VOTING— «1 


Anderson 

AuColn 

BenUey 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Broolu 

Cheney 

Clarite 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conyets 


Daniel 

DelAy 

Early 

Espy 

Fields 

Flake 

FrenKl 

Oarda 

Oephardt 

Orant 

Oregg 

Harris 

Henry 

Hertel 


HoUoway 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Kemp 

I^Falce 

Lent 

Uvlngston 

Lloyd 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungroi 

Mavroules 

McEwen 

Mksbel 

Owens  (UT) 


Walgren 

Sundqulst 

Weldon 

Sweeney 

Wolpe 

Tauiin 

Wyden 

Thomas  (CA) 

Toung  (AK) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Towns 

Oxley 

Pepper 

PurseU 

Roemer 

Rose 

Skelton 

Solars 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Sundqulst  for,  with  Mr.  Solara 
against. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Towns  against. 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMXNSMZirr  OFFERXD  BY  MR.  DORICAM  OP 
CALIPORHIA 

Mr.    DORNAN    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dornak  of 
California:  On  page  23,  line  1,  strike  "feder- 
al". 

On  page  23.  line  4,  strike  the  semicolon 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  10  and 
Insert  a  period. 

POINT  or  order 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  clearly  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  since  it  Imposes  ad- 
ditional duties  on  District  officials  and 
as  such  is  in  violation  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  House. 

Implicit  in  the  language  of  the 
amendment  is  the  duty  on  the  part  of 
District  officials  to  ascertain  from  a 
physician  that  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus  is 
carried  to  term.  This  imposes  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  District  officials  to 
make  new  determinations  and  Judg- 
ments not  required  of  them  by  law  at 
the  present  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  this  amendment  is 
clearly  in  violation  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  in- 
quire, does  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoRNAN]  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  object  to  the  gen- 
tleman's point  of  order  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Cooper).  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dornan]  has  conceded  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

AMXNSIfElIT  OITERKD  BT  MR.  DORIIAIf  OP 
(MUPORNIA 

Mr.    DORNAN    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dorrak  of 
California:  On  page  23,  line  1,  strike  "Feder- 
al". 

On  page  23,  line  2,  strike  "except"  and  all 
that  foUows  through  line  10  and  Insert  a 
period. 

paruamkiitart  niQuniT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRIilAN.  The  genUeman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  would 
the  language  read,  with  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  that  none  of  the 
funds  provided  in  this  act  shall  be 
used  to  perform  abortions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair. 

D  1140 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  issue  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to 
be  divided  equally  between  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  myself. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  accept  that  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  WeU. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  wanted  to  make  an 
announcement  and  get  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

My  colleagues,  if  I  could  beg  your  in- 
dulgence to  respect  the  request  of  the 
Chair  for  order,  it  is  a  getaway  Friday 
and  we  can  leave  here  very  quickly 
and  if  I  make  an  announcement 
maybe  this  will  get  your  attention. 

One  of  these  great  incidents  in  histo- 
ry that  has  tremendous  moral  force 
and  repercussions  has  come  to  pass 
this  morning.  One  of  our  nine  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  has  announced 
his  retirement.  Justice  Lewis  Powell, 
one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  Virgin- 
ia, will  be  80  years  old  September  19 
and  he  Is  going  to  retire.  This  gives 
President  Reagan  an  unprecedented 
opportunity.  Many  Presidents  have 
come  and  gone.  None  will  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  submit  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  many  people  as  Presi- 
Qent  Reagan  has. 

So  that  will  remove  from  his  House 
this  critical  and  I  believe  heroic  fight 
to  defend  human  life  from  the 
moment  of  conception  to  the  grave. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  jrielding. 

I  Just  want  to  make  a  point  that  I 
think  is  very  important,  indeed  crucial 
on  this  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Calif omia— the 
chainnan  of  the  committee^has 
forced  through  a  point  of  order  tfie  re- 
moval from  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment of  language  which  sasrs.  'Except 
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if  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term."  Thus  fordng  the  gentleman, 
correctly  and  pursuant  to  the  rules 
which  forbid  legislating  on  an  appro- 
priation bill,  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  says,  "No  funds  may  be  expended 
to  pay  for  abortions." 

But  those  of  you  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  this  body  who  insist  that  the 
life  of  the  mother  exception  is  only 
humane  and  ought  to  be  a  part  of  this 
amendment  need  the  assurance  that 
since  1976  that  "life  of  the  mother  ex- 
ception" has  been  a  part  of  this 
amendment  and  it  will  again  be  a  part 
of  this  amendment  because  the  confer- 
ence committee  will  have  the  parlia- 
mentary right  and  permission  under 
the  rules  to  attach  that  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

So  while  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DoRirAir] 
will  leave  this  House  simply  forbidding 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  abortions, 
the  "life  of  the  mother  exception"  will 
be  reinstated  in  conference.  I  tell  that 
to  my  friends  who  might  otherwise 
not  vote  for  the  gentleman's  very 
worthy  amendment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
I  concur  in  everything  he  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  ninth  year 
here.  I  have  always  left  it  for  other 
coUeagues  to  call  the  House  to  order.  I 
never  like  to  do  that  when  I  am  in  the 
well  or  at  the  leadership  desk  speaking 
for  myself.  I  do  not  want  to  break  that 
rule.         

Mr.  ESiCERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order.  The  House  is  not  in 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  Committee  is  not  in 
order.  Members  will  cease  conversa- 
tion or  retire  to  the  cloalu-oom.  The 
Committee  will  be  in  order.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  House  can  be  completed 
more  quickly  if  Members  will  cease 
conversation  or  retire  to  the  cloak- 
room. The  Committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Ui. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  not  here  in  their 
first  term.  I  beg  your  indulgence  be- 
cause we  have  50  Members,  fine  excel- 
lent men  and  women  who  have  Joined 
this  deliberative  body.  24  Republicans. 
26  Democrats,  they  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  our  intellectual  exercise  on 
hxmian  life  with  all  viewpoints. 

iii.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  is  not  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  be  in  order.  The  Committee  is  not 
in  order.  Members  will  cease  conversa- 
tion or  retire  to  the  cloakroom.  The 
Committee  wUl  be  in  order.  Will  Mem- 
bers please  cease  conversation  or  retire 
to  the  cloakroom.  The  Committee  will 
be  In  order.  The  gentleman  may  con- 
tinue. 

\ 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  the  great 
State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  agreed  to  a 
time  limitation  here  for  20  minutes  on 
both  sides.  Much  of  the  time  on  our 
side  has  gone  by  already. 

Let  me  focus  the  debate 

Mr.  ESOniSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  is  not  in  order.  There  are  nu- 
merous conversations  occurring  here 
and  the  gentleman  deserves  to  be 
heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  The  committee  is  not  in  order. 
Members  will  cease  conversation  or 
retire  to  the  Cloakroom.  The  commit- 
tee will  be  in  order.  The  business  of 
the  House  can  be  completed  much 
more  speedily  if  Members  will  cease 
conversation. 

The  gentleman  may  continue. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
because  of  the  electronic  advances  in 
this  Chamber,  if  the  House  Is  not  in 
order  and  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  has  to 
raise  their  voice  to  capture  the  atten- 
tion of  their  colleagues,  that  works 
fine  here,  outside  type  oratory  in  this 
Chamber,  but  over  the  circuits  that 
bring  this  debate  from  Hawaii  to 
Puerto  Rico  to  Alaska  and  even  in 
hotels  in  Eiuvpe  and  Japan,  it  makes 
it  look  as  though  the  Member  is  push- 
ing, ranting,  and  is  talking  loudly 
when  he  does  not  need. to.  This  elec- 
tronic system  makes  it  a  living  room 
conversation  to  those  watching  this 
Chamber  who  are  not  in  our  gaUeries, 
but  are  watching  in  the  galleries  of 
America  electronically;  so  I  appreciate 
the  call  of  the  Chair  to  order. 

Now.  this  is  the  24th  anniversary  of 
one  of  the  four  greatest  speeches  I 
have  ever  heard  in  my  life  outside  of 
religious  or  spiritual  or  transcendent 
appeals.  One  of  them  was  by  MacAr- 
thur  in  this  Chamber.  The  other  was 
on  the  plains  of  West  Point  25  years 
ago  last  month,  and  the  other  two 
were  by  the  youngest  elected  Presi- 
dent in  our  history.  President  Kenne- 
dy's incredible  inaugural  address,  and 
then  his  speech  24  years  ago  today  at 
the  Rudolph  Wilde  Platz  in  Berlin,  his 
"Ich  bin  ein  Berliner"  speech. 

Even  our  great  communicator  Presi- 
dent now  has  not  with  his  sIlUIs  and 
his  excellent  writers  been  able  to  cap- 
ture the  force  of  the  rhythms  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  speeches,  both  in  writ- 
ing and  in  delivery.  Because  of  the 
24th  tmniversary  today  and  to  reach 
some  of  the  Members  on  the  other 
side.  I  am  going  to  read  one  of  the 
most  exciting  lines  of  oratory  I  have 
heard  in  my  life,  and  then  paraphrase 
it  on  this  issue.  President  Kennedy 
said,  after  his  initial  gripping  opening, 
quoting  the  Roman  term  "civis  Ro- 
manus  sum."  and  then  electrifying 
that  crowd  before  he  was  through  five 
or  six  sentences  with  his  line,  "Ich  bin 


ein  Berliner,"  President  Kennedy  said 
this  24  years  ago  today: 

There  are  numy  people  in  the  world  who 
really  don't  understand,  or  say  they  don't, 
what  the  great  issue  is  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Communliit  world.  I  say  let 
them  come  to  Berlin. 

Now,  those  were  stirring  words,  and 
I  paraphrase  them  on  this  anniversary 
this  way: 

"There  are  many  people  in  this 
world  who  really  don't  understand,  or 
say  they  don't,  what  is  the  great  issue 
between  human  life  and  pro-abortion. 
I  say,  let  them  witness  a  birth,  as  I  did 
with  one  of  my  daughters  last  year.  I 
say  let  them  witness  a  Caesarean  de- 
livery, as  I  did  with  my  oldest  daugh- 
ter within  the  last  two  years.  I  say  let 
them  see  the  fUm  'Silent  Scream'  and 
let  them  witness  what  modem  scientif- 
ic technology  has  brought  us,  the  son- 
ograms that  show  the  living  child  in 
the  womb  sucking  its  thumb  and  in 
the  horror  case  of  some  incredible  ml- 
crophotography  in  the  womb,  the 
child  fighting  off  the  killing  forces  of 
the  doctor  tearing  it  limb  from  limb 
and  finally  crushing,  nimiber  one— 
what  is  number  one?  A  euphemistic 
term  for  the  skull,  to  crush  the  skull, 
so  it  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  womb 
of  the  expectant  mother.  I  say  that 
not  only  is  theology  on  our  side  of  pro- 
life,  modem  medical  science  with  each 
passing  month  brings  more  and  more 
evidence  that  this  Is  a  human  being  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  in  the 
womb." 

ResMl  the  three  medical  case  studies 
that  I  have  done  of  women  who  have 
been  tragically  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  Ln  the  state  of  pregnancy  and 
the  child  was  kept  alive  in  the  womb 
by  attaching  the  dead  mother  to  a 
heart  machine  and  a  lung  machine,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  turning  what 
is  left  of  her  human  mortal  remains 
into  one  large  placenta,  augmented  by 
medical  science  and  equipment,  so 
that  that  child  could  live. 

In  a  San  Francisco  hospital  they 
kept  a  separate  child  life  force  alive, 
he  is  now  3  years  of  age,  for  63  dsys 
after  the  mother  was  Icilled  in  a  road- 
side accident  and  the  emergency  teams 
got  her  to  a  hospital,  so  that  her  child 
could  live.  That  child  had  a  different 
gender.  We  do  not  know  if  it  is  going 
to  be  a  prodigy  who  plays  the  piano  or 
seems  to  have  that  innate  ability  for 
math  or  music  or  other  sidlls  that  are 
bom  into  a  child  in  that  genetic  code. 
We  do  not  know  if  that  young  boy  is 
going  to  conquer  cancer  or  find  a  cure 
for  AIDS  or  become  a  President  or  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice.  We  do  know 
that  he  has  a  different  color  hair  and 
eyes  than  his  mother.  He  will  be  taller 
or  shorter,  smarter  or  not  quite  as 
smart.  He  is  certainly  a  different 
gender  and.  yes.  he  is  a  different  blood 
type.  That  genetic  package  is  a  differ- 
ent human  being. 


Now  with  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  this  heroic 
fight,  depending  upon  your  point  of 
view,  will  \ie  taken  away  from  this 
Chamber  and  the  Senate  and  returned 
to  the  Court  Chamber  that  junked  by 
its  own  admission  10  or  15  years  ahead 
of  the  will  of  the  states.  Of  course, 
that  assumes  an  evolutionary  progress 
toward  contempt  for  human  life  in  the 
womb.  Eventually  we  would  have 
caught  up  with  the  Roe  versus  Wade 
decision  is  what  the  people  say;  but 
the  concede  that  the  Justices  without 
any  medical  or  scientific  evidence, 
read  Karl  Woodward's  book,  the 
brotherhood.  They  did  not  know  what 
they  were  doing  when  they  chopped  a 
9-month  pregnancy  into  3-month  seg- 
ments and  came  up  with  these  trimes- 
ter terms.  That  is  because  nine  is 
easily  chopped  up  into  three  parts. 

Whales  are  in  gestation,  and  we  pro- 
tect whales  in  this  House  a  lot,  10 
months.  So  what  would  they  have 
done,  cut  it  into  two  semesters  of  5 
months  each? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  attention.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  not  malting  us  defeat 
the  motion  to  rise. 

I  think  we  are  all  relieved  that  we 
may  see  this  battle  shifted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  hope  we  can  vote  orally  in  this 
House  and  not  have  to  eat  up  more 
Friday  time  with  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dornan]  spoke  a  lot  about 
President  Kennedy,  but  he  neglected 
to  say  that  President  Kennedy  was 
pro-choice  and  would  have  voted 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  also  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  faUed 
to  mention  the  horrendous  flaw  in  this 
amendment,  along  with  some  others,  is 
that  it  is  restricting  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  spending  its  own  money, 
money  that  it  collected  from  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is  80  percent  of  its  budget,  and 
he  is  not  talking  about  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  At  a  time  when  state- 
hood for  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
moving  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, this  amendment  is  a  serious 
setliack  and  a  slap  in  the  face  of  the 
District. 

We're  not  talldng  here  about  using 
Federal  funds— Federal  taxpayers  dol- 
lars— we're  talldng  about  how  the  Dis- 
trict spends  its  own  money.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  that  State  and 
local  governments  are  free  to  pay  for 
abortions  with  their  own  funds. 

Moreover,  the  Medicaid  Program 
itself  .which  defines  the  District  as  a 
State  for  the  purposes  of  the  statute, 
while  setting  out  a  uniform  standard 


to  govern  the  country,  nevertheless 
permits  States  to  augment  the  Federal 
services  and  pay  for  health  services 
not  funded  with  Federal  money,  in- 
cluding abortions.  If  we  restrict  the 
District's  right  to  do  so.  it  will  be  the 
only  jurisdiction  in  the  country  pre- 
cluded from  making  the  choices  clear- 
ly contemplated  by  the  statute. 

By  granting  home  rule  to  the  Dis- 
trict in  1973,  Congress  finally  recog- 
nized that  residents  of  the  District 
should  enjoy  the  same  rights  enjoyed 
by  all  other  Americans,  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  representatives  and  to 
control  their  own  local  governments. 
This  amendment  would  fly  in  the  face 
of  that  concept  of  self  determination. 
Imagine  if  we  were  attempting  to  tell 
the  State  of  California,  the  State  both 
I  and  the  gentlemen  who  is  offering 
the  amendment  represent,  how  to 
spend  its  own  money.  Or  any  other 
State  for  that  matter.  The  fact  that 
the  District  occupies  a  unique  place  in 
our  Federal  scheme  makes  it  no  less 
inappropriate  for  us  to  be  telling  it 
how  to  spend  its  money.  Indeed,  in 
some  ways,  it  makes  it  worse.  Califor- 
nia is  at  least  fully  represented  in  this 
body.  The  District  has  only  one  non- 
voting representative  in  the  House  and 
no  representation  at  all  in  the  Senate. 
This  amendment  smacks  of  colonial- 
ism. I  urge  its  defeat. 

D  1155 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Green]. 

(Mr.  GREEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)      

Mr.  OREEOf.  tJix.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  issues  here,  one  dealt  with  ex- 
tensively by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoRNANl.  There  are  those 
who  have  his  point  of  view;  there  are 
those  who  have  the  point  of  view  that 
a  woman  has  the  light  as  a  human 
being  to  control  her  own  reproductive 
destiny.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  woman's  right  on  this 
issue  also. 

Going  beyond  the  well-worn  debates 
about  abortion  which  we  have  had  so 
many  times,  the  key  issue  here  today 
is  the  question  of  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  When  we  voted 
for  the  home  rule  form  of  government 
for  the  District  of  Colimibia  in  1973, 
one  of  the  basic  purposes  was  to  re- 
lieve this  Congress  of  the  burden  of 
legislating  upon  local  District  matters. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  is  a 
matter  which  everywhere  else  in  the 
country  the  local  jurisdiction  is  enti- 
tled to  decide  for  itself.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  Idnd  of  thing  that  this 
House  intended  to  confer  upon  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1973  when  we 
granted  it  home  rule. 

The  only  issue  here  is  whether  the 
District  of  Columbia  can  spend  the 
money  that  it  raises  from  its  own  tax- 


payers as  its  own  local  government 
chooses.  That  is  the  issue.  We  decided 
a  few  minutes  ago  on  the  Parris 
amendment  that  we  believed  that 
home  rule  was  an  important  principle 
for  the  Congress  and  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
stick  to  their  g\ms  here.  This  is  the 
basic  issue:  Can  the  District  spend  its 
own  local  tax  money  as  its  own  local 
elected  officials  determine? 

I  suggest  that  the  answer  is  that 
they  ought  to  be  able  to,  like  every 
other  jurisdiction  in  this  country  on 
this  issue,  and  that  therefore  we 
should  vote  "no"  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mrs.  Schrocder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  Members 
vote  "no"  on  the  Doman  amendment. 
Let  me  tell  you  why. 

We  have  heard  the  arguments  about 
home  rule.  We  have  heard  the  argu- 
ments about  how  we  are  dictating  to 
local  officials,  which  we  do  in  no  other 
case.  We  have  heard  the  constitutional 
argvunents,  and  so  forth. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  always 
comes  up  here  is  about  how  important 
life  is.  Let  me  say  as  a  mother  that 
that  is  right.  Yes,  I  have  been  in  a  hos- 
pital when  babies  have  been  bom — my 
very  own.  And  yes,  it  is  a  very  exciting 
time.  But  one  of  the  things  that 
people  so  often  forget  to  mention  is 
the  other  life  involved,  the  mother's 
life.  They  tend  to  personify  the  fetus 
immediately  and  ignore  that  the 
mother  could  be  in  a  very  dangerous, 
life-threatening  situation,  that  having 
a  baby  is  not  like  having  a  9-month 
cruise  for  some  women. 

It  seems  very  conceivable  to  me  that 
local  officials  might  feel  that  poor 
women  in  a  life-threatening  situation 
are  entitled  to  constitutional  health 
care  according  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

What  we  are  doing  here  if  we  vote 
for  Doman  is  denying  that,  and  that 
would  be  absolutely  wrong. 

PARLUfKHTART  HI QTHXT 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  s^&tc  it 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Calfomla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  might 
want  to  stay  in  the  well,  because  I 
know  that  she  is  not  through. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  Member  control- 
ling time  realizes  that  some  Members 
feel  that  they  are  being  shut  out.  and 
were  to  appeal  to  the  Chair  to  extend 
it  8  minutes  on  each  side,  could  that 
be  done  by  unanimous  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Such  a  request 
would  be  in  order. 
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Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  Members  have  ap- 
proached me  on  both  sides  of  the 
ftsue. 

Mr.  DIXON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoHifAiv]  will  note  that  I 
have  not  used  any  time  yet.  Going  in 
we  understood  and  it  was  agreed  that 
we  would  have  10  minutes.  The  gentle- 
man used  10  minutes  in  the  well:  I  am 
Just  using  my  equal  share  of  time  with 
other  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  under- 
stand. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  con- 
sidering my  request. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wnss], 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
prohibiting  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  using  its  own  locally  raised  funds 
to  pay  for  abortions. 

This  amendment  is  both  wrong  in 
substance  and  wrong  in  procedure.  It 
is  a  further  attack  on  the  fundamental 
right  of  women  to  control  their  own 
bodies.  But.  unlike  the  other  such  at- 
tacks undertaken  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, it  is  an  underhanded 
attack  that  exploits  the  continued 
power  of  the  House  over  the  District 
of  Colmnbia's  purse  to  achieve  highly 
objectionable  goals. 

Abortion  is  legal  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  want  it  kept  that 
way.  Already,  antiabortion  riders  at- 
tached to  a  variety  of  Federal  health 
care  programs  and  benefit  packages 
have  all  but  eliminated  the  choice  of  a 
safe  abortion  to  nearly  10  million 
women. 

The  current  amendment  goes  even 
further,  however.  Not  content  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  Federal  fimds  for 
abortions  this  amendment  would  re- 
strict the  use  of  all  public  funds  for 
this  purpose.  This  means  that  the  Dis- 
trict, which  has  properly  committed  a 
portion  of  the  funds  that  it  raises  in- 
dependently of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  poor  women  who  are  seeking 
abortion,  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
do  so. 

The  District  of  Colimibia  is  not 
alone  is  providing  abortion  funding  for 
poor  women.  Fourteen  States,  includ- 
ing my  home  State  of  New  York— 
which  account  for  roughly  half  the 
n.S.  population— also  use  local  tax  rev- 
enues to  pay  for  Medicaid  abortions. 
All  Jurisdictions  are  in  full  compliance 
with  the  existing  Federal  restrictions. 
And  each  has  made  its  decision  and  de- 
veloped its  Medicaid  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  local  preferences  and 
circumstances. 

The  District  of  Columbia  should  not 
now  be  treated  differently. 

Not  only  does  this  amendment  fly  in 
the  face  of  public  opinion;  not  only 
does  it  deny  a  fundamental  right  to  a 
class  of  American  citizens  who  are  in 
most  cases  incapable  of  fighting  back 


for  financial  or  other  reasons;  but.  It 
would  prohibit  a  Jurisdiction  of  this 
Nation  from  employing  its  own  funds 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  sees  fit. 
It  represents  an  unwarranted  and  in- 
defensible Federal  intrusion  both  into 
the  local  affairs  of  our  Capital  City 
and  into  the  private  lives  of  American 
citizens. 

The  District  of  Columbia  deserves  to 
be  reimbursed  for  the  responsibilities 
it  assumes  for  the  revenue  losses  and 
costs  associated  with  its  role  as  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  This  is  the  intention  of 
the  bill  being  considered  today.  But 
the  restrictions  being  considered  at 
this  time  go  beyond  this  purpose  and 
must  be  rejected.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  this  pernicious  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  RonKXMA]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  the  Doman 
amendment.  I  do  so  as  a  Republican 
and  as  a  woman  and  as  a  mother,  a 
mother  of  three. 

I  do  so  as  one  who  has  never  chosen 
abortion  for  myself,  but  I  am  saying 
today  that  if  we  vote  for  the  Doman 
amendment,  we  are  saying  to  the  vic- 
tims of  rape  and  incest  that  they  have 
no  choice  in  this  matter;  they  must 
continue  to  be  victimized. 

We  are  also  saying  that  there  is  a 
two-class  system  here  in  this  society: 
Those  who  have  the  money  to  make 
that  choice  can  make  the  moral  choice 
for  themselves,  and  those  who  have 
the  money  can  make  the  medical 
choice  for  themselves,  but  those  who 
do  not  have  the  wherewithal,  the  fi- 
nancial wherewithal,  must  continue  to 
be  made  the  victims  of  this  society. 

I  urge  in  the  name  of  God  a  "no" 
vote  on  the  Doman  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia   [Mr. 

MOLLOHAM]. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
[>oman  aniendmenL 

The  basic  issue  before  us  is  not  new.  It  has 
been  debated  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  If  you  are  pro-life,  you  will  vote  for  this 
amerxlment  You  will  do  so  because,  if  the 
amerxlment  Is  adopted  and  enacted  into  law, 
«ve  will  have  successfully  reversed  one  of  the 
most  permissive  policies  of  providing  tax 
furtded  abortions  in  this  Nation. 

Rather  than  debate  tt>e  morality  of  abor- 
tion—or of  forcing  taxpayers  to  finance  abor- 
tions— I  would  like  to  address  my  comments 
today  to  those  in  this  Ctiamt>er  wtw  feel  that 
this  particular  amerxlment  should  be  reiected 
because  It  would  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the 
[district  of  Columbia 

To  those  «vtx)  argue  tfiat  it  is  not  the  place 
of  Congress  to  tell  the  citizens  of  the  [District 
how  to  administer  put)lic  policy.  I  ask 


If  we  shouM  not  be  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  the  District  wfry  does  this  bill  require  that 
ttie  District  government  allow  open  inspection 
of  their  persormel  records? 

If  we  shouW  not  be  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Ostrict,  wtiy  does  this  bill  require  the 
Mayor  to  obtain  city  council  approval  for  any 
loans  secured  for  capital  projects? 

If  we  shouM  rK>t  be  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  ttie  District,  wtiy  does  this  bill  tell  ttw  Dis- 
tricts fire  and  poiKe  departments  how  ttwy 
can  and  canrwt  hire  officers? 

This  bill  is  filled  with  corxitkxis,  demaixte, 
arxi  suggestions  on  how  tt>e  District  goverrv- 
ment  shouW  operate.  Don't  misunderstand 
me:  For  the  most  part,  I  think  ttiey  are  firw 
provisions.  However,  ttie  kx)g  list  of  directions 
to  tfie  District  from  ttw  Cor^gress  included  in 
this  bill  undermir)es  the  argument  that  we 
should  reiect  tt>e  Doman  amendment  because 
it  wouM  be  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict 

So  wtiat  we  will  be  doing  here  today— if  we 
add  this  amendment — is  taking  a  step  to 
erasure  ttut  ttie  Ostrict  does  not  use  fur>ds 
obtained  from  taxpayers  to  continue  their 
atxxtion  on  demand  polk^y.  A  polk:y  whk:h  is 
corraklered  one  of  the  most  permissive  in  tt>is 
country, 

Seventy-nir>e  percent  of  those  responding 
to  ttie  last  survey  in  my  district  were  opposed 
to  ar)y  type  of  government  funding  of  atxxtkxi. 

I  subnet  that  this  is  a  step  that  meets  with 
the  strong  approval  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  my  district 

And  I  submit  that  this  is  a  step  that  is  in  Hne 
with  tfie  views  of  a  majority  of  American  tax- 
payers. 

The  fact  is  a  large  numt)er  of  Americans  are 
opposed  to  the  killing  of  prebom  infants, 
whk:h  can  occur  during  tt>e  final  months  of 
pregnar)cy. 

The  fact  is  tfiese  American  taxpayers 
become  outraged  wtien  they  are  forced  to  pay 
for  this  type  of  publk:  policy. 

Therefore,  by  adopting  this  amer>dment  we 
are  reflecting  Vne  views  of  a  majority  of  ttie 
taxpayers  in  America:  Abortkjns  shouki  not  be 
performed  with  money  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  tt>e  amend- 
ment 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
['hSx.  DuRBnf]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

ULr.  Chairman,  this  particular 
amendment  presents  a  special  chal- 
lenge and  difficulty  for  me.  I  am  a 
Democrat  who  opposes  abortion.  I 
have  voted  for  this  amendment  in  the 
past.  But  I  have  to  say— and  I  am 
sorry  that  I  do  not  see  my  colleague 
from  California,  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  on  the  floor  at  this 
moment — but  I  regret  the  fact  that  we 
are  dealing  in  this  amendment  with 
blinders.  We  are  acting  as  if  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  the  only  unit  of 
government  in  America  which  spends 
its  own  local  fiuds  to  assist  in  abor- 
tion. In  fact,  the  home  State  of  the 


gentleman  offering  this  amendment 
spends  its  own  State  funds  on  abor- 
tion, as  do  some  13  other  States. 

I  do  not  hear  from  the  side  of  the 
aisle  proposing  this  amendment  sug- 
gestions that  we  cut  off  foreign  aid 
from  countries  that  allow  and  encour- 
age abortion,  I  did  not  hear  questions 
of  cutting  back  in  years  gone  by  on 
revenue  sharing  from  States  that  used 
their  own  State  fimds  for  abortion, 
nor  do  I  hear  any  suggestions  that  the 
Federal  eligibility  for  funds  in  the 
State  of  California  be  cut  back  be- 
cause they  use  their  State  fimds  for 
abortion. 

In  fact,  we  treat  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  if  it  were  a  vassal  state.  We 
treat  the  D.C.  residents  as  if  they  do 
not  have  equal  rights.  I  will  support 
this  amendment,  but  I  think  that  I 
wiU  also  propose  an  amendment  for 
the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  srielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  This  vote  is  not  about 
the  legality  of  abortion.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  question.  And 
this  amendment  is  not  about  the  use 
of  the  funds  over  which  this  body  has 
Just  jurisdiction,  the  use  of  Federal 
funds.  That  Is  already  in  this  bill,  and 
it  bars  the  use  of  these  funds  for  abor- 
tion. 

This  vote  Is  about  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Coluimbia  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not 
to  fund  constitutionally  protected  ac- 
tivities by  their  own  citizens.  That  is 
not  an  abortion  vote,  and  alx>rtion  is 
not  the  basis  on  which  Members  ought 
to  vote.  They  ought  to  vote  decently 
and  properly  that  people  have  a  right 
to  decide  within  their  own  local  gov- 
ernments the  use  of  their  own  locally 
raised  funds. 

There  is  not  a  Member  in  this  House 
who  would  stand  still  to  have  the  Ju- 
risdiction and  authority  of  his  own 
local  government  infringed  in  this 
way.  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  if  such 
Members  would  be  voting  to  deny  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
their  right  Just  because  of  the  artifi- 
cial Federal  control  which  currently 
exists. 

D  1205 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dixon]  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Bftr.  DcLLxmsl. 

lb.  DELLUlidS.  ISx.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
do  so  in  my  capacity  as  the  chairman 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  authoriz- 
ing committee.  In  opposing  this 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
make  four  points  that  I  think  have  al- 
ready been  made. 

No.  1,  such  an  amendment  violates 
the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Home  Rule  Act. 
There  is  no  question  with  respect  to 
that.  Citizens  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia should  have  the  same  rights  as  any 
other  citizens  in  the  entire  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  an  amendment 
would  ignore  the  fact  that  no  other 
State  would  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  intrude  upon  the  local  govern- 
ment's ability  to  expend  is  funds  in 
the  manner  that  it  chooses. 

Third,  this  amendment  would  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  local  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  made  its 
own  Judgment  with  respect  to  this 
issue. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  allow  this 
amendment  to  pass  would  be  one  addi- 
tional slight  to  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  one  further 
insult.  They  presently  have  taxation 
without  representation.  Let  us  not  rub 
their  faces  in  it  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  atxx- 
tk>ns  and  have  voted  that  way  since  coming 
to  Congress.  However,  I  believe  exceptk>ns 
must  be  made  for  saving  tt>e  life  of  the  mottwr 
and  for  incest  and  rape. 

The  Doman  amendment  does  not  alkiw  for 
tf>ese  necessary  exceptk>ns  arxl  ttierefore  I 
regret  that  I  must  vote  against  the  Doman 
amerximent.  I  repeat  >  am  opposed  to  abor- 
tion and  will  continue  to  vote  that  way,  but  this 
amendment  is  not  supportatile  because  it 
does  not  protect  tf>e  life  of  the  mottier. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  whk^h  mkhjM  prohibit 
the  [District  of  Columbia  from  spending  its  own 
tax  money  for  abortions. 

First  I  believe  tfw  amendment  offered  by 
tfie  gentleman  from  California  discriminates 
specifically  against  tfie  [District  of  Columbia 
The  provision  of  sennces  to  pregnant 
women — including  abortion  servk;es — is  dear- 
ly a  matter  of  local  public  health  policy  intend- 
ed to  be  left  to  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
home  rule.  The  gentleman  from  California  op- 
poses big  government  and  Government  inter- 
ventkMi,  but  his  amendment  is  an  example  of 
Big  Brotfier  tactk»  at  tfieir  worst  Why  doesn't 
tfie  gentleman  propose  such  an  amendment 
for  city  councils  in  his  own  district?  The  fact  is 
that  tfie  Federal  Government  cannot  legislate 
wttat  kx:al  communities  do  with  tfieir  own  k>cal 
funds  and  so  it  shouki  be. 

Tliis  brings  me  to  my  next  point  Tfie  District 
of  Columt>ia  has  chosen  to  use  kxal  funds  to 
pay  for  abortions  for  poor  women.  In  1980, 
tfie  Supreme  Court  ruled  tfiat  altfiough  ttie 
Hyde  amendment's  restrictkHi  on  Federal 
funding  of  abortk>n8  was  constitutkxial.  State 
and  kx»l  governments  were  still  free  to  pay 
for  abortkjns  for  poor  women  with  tfieir  own 
funds.  Congress  shouk)  not  be  circumventing 
this  Supreme  Court  decision  by  forbidding  tfie 


District  of  Columbia  from  funding  aborttons 
with  k>cal  revenues. 

Finally,  I  believe  ttiat  abortk>n  is  a  question 
of  cfKNce.  We  were  not  sent  here  to  be  God — 
to  dKtate  our  own  moral  and  religkMS  cfXNces 
to  others.  In  its  landmark  mlings  in  1973,  ttie 
Supreme  Court  mled  tfiat  the  Government 
cannot  interfere  with  a  pregnant  woman's  per- 
sonal dedskyi  whetfier  to  have  a  cfiiki  or  to 
obtain  an  atiortkxi.  Altfiough  poor  women 
have  the  same  legal  right  to  free  choK»  as 
mkidle  and  upper  class  women,  in  reality  poor 
women  are  unable  to  pay  for  abortxms  and 
fiave  turned  to  Medk»kj  for  fielp.  By  voting  for 
tfie  gentleman's  amendment  we  are  setting  up 
a  dear  double  standard  in  this  country.  Tfiis 
amendment  strikes  at  the  most  vulnerable  in 
tfie  populatk>n,  and  reduces  ttie  basic  rigfit  of 
free  choice  to  anotfier  privilege  that  can  be 
purchased  only  by  tfiose  wfio  can  afford  it  Do 
we  want  to  offer  chok»  only  to  ttie  higfiest 
tMdder?  Tfiis  is  wtiat  this  amendment  does. 

Let  us  not  act  like  big  brother  over  funds 
that  we  don't  even  give  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumtiia. 

Let  us  not  do  something  to  tfie  District  of 
Columbia  that  we  cannot  do  to  any  otfier  city 
or  county  in  ttie  country. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Cfiairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
oppositkin  to  tfie  amendment  whch  we've 
seen  before  on  tfie  House  fkxx.  I  rise  In  oppo- 
sitran  tiecause  it  is  unfair.  It  is  baA  policy.  It  is 
mean  spirited  and  harmful  to  vyomen.  It  may 
be  unconstitutonai. 

I  don't  want  anyone  on  the  fkxx  to  misurv 
derstand  what  tfie  intent  of  tfiis  amendment  is. 
This  amendment  does  not  seek  to  restrict 
Federal  funds  for  performing  abortkxis.  We  al- 
ready do  that  Federal  funds  fiave  been  re- 
stricted for  ttie  last  several  years. 

This  amendment  goes  much  furttier  than  re- 
stricting Federal  funds.  It  takes  tfie  strong  arm 
of  tfie  Federal  Govemment  and  stk;ks  It  into 
tfie  coffers  of  the  D.C.  government's  own  rev- 
enues to  dictate  how  \oca\  furxte  can  arxj 
can't  be  used. 

If  s  hard  to  imagine  a  similar  attempt  to 
single  out  anotfier  indivkfcial  State  for  such 
harsh  treatment  Wfiy?  Because  tfiey  have 
rights  tfie  D.C.  govemment  does  not  Because 
they  don't  have  to  depend  on  an  individual  ap- 
propriatx>ns  t)ill  to  operate  each  year.  Only  ttie 
District  of  Columbia  has  to  wait  for  an  appro- 
priations bill  to  operate. 

Fourteen  States  and  tfie  District  of  Cokjm- 
bia  fiave  cfiosen  to  use  locally  raised  reve- 
nues to  fund  medk^ally  necessary  abortk>ns. 

I  want  to  let  every  one  know  wtik:h  States 
tfiese  are  so  my  colleagues  can  tNnk  kxig 
and  fiard  about  tfie  fiypocricy  of  tfiis  amend- 
ment And  I  urge  you  not  to  vote  for  doing  to 
tfie  dtzens  of  tfie  District  of  Cokjmbia  wtiat 
you  woukjn't  do  to  tfie  citizens  of  your  own 
State.  California  Connectk^  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Alaska,  Hawaii,  Maryland,  Mk:fii- 
gan,  North  Carolina  Oregon,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Vermont— 14 
States.  One  hundred-sixty  seven  of  you,  my 
colleagues,  represent  these  States  tfiat  fiave 
tfie  rigfit  to  use  kx»l  revenues  tfie  way  tfiey 
please  in  provkling  health  servk^es  to  ttie  citi- 
zens of  your  States. 

Yet  if  tfiis  amendment  passes,  we'll  be  forc- 
ing restrictkxis  on  a  toca^  government  that  we 
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don't  force  on  any  other  State  in  ttw  Nation. 
Ifs  patently  unfair,  and  rt  should  be  defeated. 

I  would  find  this  entire  debate  absurd  if  it 
weren't  so  serious. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  subiect 
we're  discussing  on  the  floor  now  is  serious. 
Serious  irtdaed.  Serious  to  the  D.C.  schoolgirl 
who's  been  raped  and  finds  herself  pregnant 
with  few  optior»  for  a  better  Kfe.  Serkxjs  to 
young  girls  in  the  Otstict  of  Columbia  wtw  are 
victims  of  tfie  horrible  crime  of  incest  and  find 
themselves  facing  a  similar  situation.  Serious 
to  the  hundreds  of  women  «vtK>  will  have  a 
constitutionai  right  denied  to  them  if  this 
amerxlment  passes. 

What* s  doubly  mean  about  this  amendment 
la  the  nanx>w  way  it  Is  directed  at  a  select 
segment  of  this  country's  population — who 
under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  should 
be  afforded  the  same  rights  as  all  ottiers.  Who 
are  the  people  targetted  by  this  amendment? 
First,  they're  aH  women.  Second,  they're  all 
impoverished.  Third,  they  happen  to  live  In  the 
District  of  Columbia 

If  this  amendment  passes,  these  women  wilt 
be  denied  what  is  legally  theirs— the  freedom 
to  choose. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  United  States  versus 
Thompson  (1971)  said  that. 

The  mere  fact  that  District  residents  lack 
congreaslonal  representation  does  not  Justi- 
fy their  use  as  human  guinea  pigs— particu- 
larly when  human  rights  are  involved. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  right  Impoverished 
women  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  not  be  guinea  pigs  for  congressional 
experimentation  with  tt>eir  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights. 

In  1973.  vytwn  Congress  gave  the  District  of 
Columbia  home  rule,  we  gave  it  a  right  to 
enact  legislation  concerning  public  health.  We 
gave  It  the  right  to  make  decisions  on  how  to 
sperxj  local  revenues.  We  took  ourselves  out 
of  the  picture  on  most  local  matters. 

We  shoukj  keep  It  that  way.  We  meddle 
enough  in  the  affairs  of  people  who  don't 
even  yet  have  congressional  representation 
without  passing  this  amerxlmem  today. 

Two  years  ago,  when  Congress  passed  a 
similar  amerwlment.  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried an  edHorial  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  this 
detMte.  Titled,  "Abortion  Nonsense,"  It  read 
as  follows: 

Talk  about  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. It's  bad  enough  that  residents  of  the 
District  have  no  vote  In  Congress  when  deci- 
sions about  their  federal  tajies  are  made. 
But  now  the  House  has  actually  voted  to 
prevent  the  District  from  using  its  own  local 
revenues  for  a  purpose  that  is  legal  In  every 
other  Jurisdiction  in  the  country.  The  231- 
1S9  vote  came  during  House  consideration 
of  the  District's  annual  appropriations  bill. 

The  Issue  was  the  District  government's 
policy  of  using  local  revenues— not  federal 
funds  but  local  income,  sales,  property  and 
other  taxes— to  pay  for  abortions  for  indi- 
gent women.  This  same  iMlicy  is  In  effect  in 
14  states,  several  of  them  under  court  order. 
Its  purpose  is  to  ensure  that  women  who  are 
poor  are  not  denied  access  to  an  important 
medical  service  that  can  lie  freely  purchased 
by  upper-  and  middle-income  women— a  pur- 
pose clearly  within  the  legitimate  purview 
of  state  and  local  governments .  .  . 

People  otivtously  disagree  sharply  about 
the  derirabUlty  and  morality  of  abortion 
under  various  circumstances.  But  In  a  demo- 
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cratic  society,  citizens  of  a  locality,  acting 
through  their  duly  elected  representatives, 
certainly  ought  to  t>e  able  to  choose  to  use 
their  own  taxes  to  make  a  constitutionally 
protected  service  available  to  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  wealthy.  Most  memtiers  of  the 
House  understand  that,  and  when  the 
House  meets  in  conference  with  the 
Senate — whose  version  of  the  bill  does  not 
include  the  anti-abortion  amendment— pre- 
stmiably  calmer  heads  will  prevail.  But  as 
long  as  many  meml>ers  run  In  terror  when- 
ever the  word  "abortion"  Is  mentioned,  you 
can  expect  more  nonsense  to  keep  emerging 
from  the  House. 

Fortunately,  the  Post  was  right,  and 
calmer  heads  did  prevail.  This  egregious 
amendment  never  became  law.  And  I  hope 
that  today  in  the  House,  cooler  heads  will 
prevail  again.  I  urge  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  urge  ttiis  t)Ody  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  The  Donian  amerxJment  to  tf>e 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations  bill  woukj 
prevent  the  District  from  using  kxally  raised 
funds  to  provide  abortions  to  women  who 
reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia  without  ex- 
ception even  In  cases  of  rape  or  life  endan- 
germent 

This  amendment  would  deny  tf>e  District  of 
Columbia  that  which  every  ottter  citizen  In 
America  is  guaranteed:  The  right  to  determine 
tfieir  local  government  and  its  polk:ies. 

Congress  must  uphoki  ttie  principle  of  self 
determination  for  the  residents  of  ttie  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  de- 
fir)ed  those  areas  of  government  that  are  re- 
served for  State  and  kx»l  decisionmaking: 
PoiKe  and  fire  protectxxi,  sanitation,  parks 
arxJ  recreation,  and  put>lk:  health.  By  voting 
for  this  amerxJment  we  are  again  denying  the 
people  of  tf>e  District  of  Columbia  tfieir  consti- 
tutiortal  right  to  self-determination. 

Ttie  District  Is  not  in  violatwn  of  the  Hyde 
amendment  whch  prohibits  Federal  funds 
from  being  used  to  perform  abortions.  In  fact, 
tfiere  is  a  clause  In  H.R.  2713  tf>at  profiibits 
Federal  funds  from  being  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. That  is  not  ttie  issue  here.  The  issue  is 
self  determination  arxf  equal  treatment,  I  urge 
you  to  vote  against  this  amendment 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  oppose  abortions  and  have  voted  that 
way  sifKe  comir>g  to  Cor>gress.  However.  I  be- 
lieve exceptions  must  t>e  made  for  saving  ttie 
life  of  the  mother  and  for  Incest  and  rape. 

The  Doman  amendment  does  rrat  alkiw  for 
tfiese  necessary  exceptions  arxJ  therefore  I 
regret  that  I  must  vote  against  tfie  Dorrian 
amerximent  I  repeat  I  am  opposed  to  abor- 
tion and  will  contirMje  to  vote  that  way.  txjt  this 
amendment  Is  not  supportable  because  it 
does  not  protect  the  life  of  tfie  mother. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  has  ex- 
pired. 
PRKmuornAi.  motioh  oppxrxd  bt  mk.  smtth 

OPmW  JKISXT 

Mr.  SBAITU  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chainnan  I  offer  a  preferential 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

tti.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  moves  that  the 
Committee  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
striking  out  the  enacting  clause. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dixon]  wiU  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  at  the  appro- 
priate time  in  opposition  to  the  prefer- 
ential motion. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Doman  amendment  and  commend 
my  colleague  from  California  for  his 
concern  and  compassion  for  children 
and  their  mothers  in  offering  this 
today. 

A  similar  amendment  was  offered 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  both 
were  adopted  but  regrettably  the 
amendment  didn't  make  its  way  into 
law.  With  the  strong  backing  of  the 
President  this  year  I  hope  we  will  be 
more  fortunate  this  time  around. 

The  issue  before  this  body  today, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply  whether  or 
not  abortion  on  demand  will  be  payed 
for  with  public  funds. 

Members  should  know  and  should  be 
fully  aware  that  the  ciirrent  language 
contained  in  H.R.  2713  may  look  good 
to  some  on  the  surface  but  has  been 
totally  ineffective  and  inadequate  and 
has  not  stopped  public  fiinding  for  a 
single  abortion.  Not  even  one! 

The  so-caUed  antiabortion  language 
in  the  bill  is  so  defective  that  it  has 
permitted  taxpayer  subsidized  abor- 
tion on  demand  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. E^ren  D.C.  government  offi- 
cials admit  this  point.  In  an  article  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  August  1, 
1985,  Elizabeth  Reveal,  the  District  of 
Columbia's  budget  director  at  the  time 
"confirmed  that  the  District's  govern- 
ment has  a  policy  of  funding  abortion 
on  demand  and  does  not  attempt  to 
determine  the  circumstances  of  the 
pregnancy." 

The  Doman  amendment  reforms 
that  policy  Mr.  Chairman  and  brings 
the  D.C.  appropriations  bill  in  con- 
formance with  Federal  policy. 

I  would  point  out  to  members  of  the 
committee  that  in  1985  according  to  a 
D.C.  government  report,  10,357  abor- 
tions on  demand  were  payed  for  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  public 
funds— 10,357  children  lost  their  lives 
in  that  year  alone  and  Congress  i>er- 
mitted  the  taxpayer  to  foot  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  no  one  here  today 
seek  to  diminish  or  gloss  over  the 
gruesome  reality  of  abortion.  Rather 
let  us  allow  ourselves  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  excessive  and  wanton  loss  of  life  of 
children  in  the  District. 

Mr.  Chairman,  abortion  methods 
and  their  impact  on  children  are  un- 
nerving to  contemplate  and  include 
bodily  dismemberment,  which  is  the 
case  in  D&C  and  suction  abortions  in- 
jection of  poisonous  chemicals,  the 
crushing  of  the  baby's  skull  and  body, 
as  Is  the  case  in  D&E  abortions  and 


poisoning  by  saltwater  as  in  saline 
method  of  abortion.  In  a  saline  abor- 
tion a  caustic  salt  solution  Is  injected 
into  a  baby's  amniotic  sac,  the  child 
Inhales  the  saltwater  and  dies  a  slow, 
painful  death  from  the  toxic  sub- 
stance. It  takes  m  to  2  hours  for  the 
baby  to  die  in  a  saline  abortion.  And 
then  the  woman  goes  through  labor 
and  gives  birth  to  the  chemically 
bumed  baby  who  in  most  cases  is 
dead. 

According  to  a  January  1986  report 
by  D.C.'s  Department  of  Human  Serv- 
ices, 286  children  were  aborted  by 
saline  poison  shots  in  1984  alone.  And 
the  poison  shots  designed  to  kill  the  ' 
child  continue  to  be  administered  to 
this  day  and  at  public  expense. 

Frankly  I  think  it  is  outrageous  that 
we  not  only  fail  to  stop  this  child 
abuse  but  it  Is  also  a  sad  reflection  on 
this  Government  that  we  actively  en- 
courage it.  By  permitting  non-Federal 
revenues  over  which  we  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  pay  for  this  destruction  of 
human  life.  We  can't  offer  the  excuse 
that  it's  not  within  our  jurisdiction  be- 
cause it  is.  We  can't  argue  that  it  is 
not  our  problem,  because  It  is.  Because 
the  Congress  can  stop  this  lethal  fund- 
ing, and  the  first  step  on  that  road  can 
be  made  today. 

Finally.  I  would  submit  that  the  ar- 
gimient  that  this  is  a  home  rule  Issue 
simply  doesn't  cut.  Other  portions  of 
this  bill  restrict  or  condition  local 
funding  suggesting  to  this  Member 
that  home  rule  isn't  absolute.  And 
most  importantly  home  rule  certainly 
doesn't  apply  and  has  no  suasian  when 
it's  advanced  to  promote,  to  defend  or 
to  cloak  a  grave  social  injustice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  as  home  rule 
wasn't  persuasive  in  defending  the 
social  injiistice  of  slavery  or  segrega- 
tion it  is  not  a  persuasive  cover  today 
in  the  defense  of  taking  the  lives  of 
children  by  abortion. 

Mr.  DoRNAN's  amendment  is  reason- 
able and  ought  to  be  law. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Doman 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dixom]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Colimibia  [Mr.  Fauwtroy]. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
and  do  so  for  two  reasons. 

One  is  that  my  colleagues  who  have 
opposed  the  amendment  have  far 
more  eloquently  stated  a  defense  of 
the  District  residents  to  determine 
how  they  spend  locally  raised  funds, 
so  I  do  not  need  to  do  that. 

Second,  I  do  so  because  I  know  there 
are  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  are  tired  of  the  time  we  are  wast- 
ing serving  as  a  city  cotincil  for  the 


District  of  Colvunbia  in  this  matter, 
and  I  want  to  expedite  the  vote. 

Mr.  Cfiairman.  this  amendment  woukJ  have 
us  say  to  the  people  of  Washington.  CX), 
unlike  we  say  to  any  other  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, tfiat  you  cannot  use  your  own  money  in 
ways  tftat  you  deem  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate. 

Tfiis  House  has  already  legislated  to  restrnt 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  abortions.  The  so-called  Hyde 
amerxJment  denies  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  poor  women  in  the  District  of  Columljia  wfio 
choose  to  exercise  a  right  extended  to  them 
by  the  law  of  tfie  land  through  pronounce- 
ments by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

This  new  thrust  would  add  Insult  to  Injury  by 
deepening  tfie  second-class  status  to  whKh 
poor  women  In  the  District  of  Columt>ia  have 
already  been  relegated. 

Each  of  us  may  have  personal  view  on  this 
subject  fiowever,  we  shouki  not  seek  to  sut>- 
stitute  our  personal  views  on  this  purely  local 
Issue  for  well-considered  views  of  the  local 
government. 

In  1973,  we  passed  the  District  of  Columbia 
Home  Rule  Act,  delegating  legislative  power 
over  local  matters  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  a  government  of  the  people,  by  tfie  people, 
and  for  the  people.  Pursuant  to  the  powers 
given  to  ttiat  government,  its  elected  officials 
have  determined,  for  publk:  fiealth  reasons,  to 
afford  poor  women  the  same  level  of  medk»l 
care  as  any  otfier  women. 

Good  arid  sincere  men  and  women  of  con- 
science may  wfiolly  disagree  on  tfie  sub- 
stance of  this  amendment  They  may  feel 
deeply  and  strongly  tfiat  it  Is  wrong  to  use 
Government  funds  for  abortkjn.  I  certainly  re- 
spect tfie  views  of  those  Members  wtio  be- 
lieve and  espouse  tfiose  views.  But  tfie  real 
test  of  democracy  is  to  accept  that  it  has  Its 
failures  as  well  as  Its  strengths.  Lincoln  ex- 
pressed his  kiea  of  democracy  wfien  he  sakJ, 
"as  I  woukJ  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be 
a  master." 

I  urge  you  to  stand  for  democracy  and 
oppose  tfils  amendment 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

DSLLtTlfS]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  }rlelding. 

If  I  might  ;|iave  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention who  just  offered  the  preferen- 
tial motion,  I  listened  very  carefully  to 
my  colleague's  presentation  and  would 
simply  make  the  following  response: 

We  have  a  number  of  fonmis  within 
which  the  question  of  abortion  can  be 
debated  within  the  confines  of  the 
rules  of  this  body  and  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  body  of  law  of  this  Nation. 
But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is 
not  the  fonun.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  this  is  not  a  question  of  a  vote  on 
abortion  or  pro  or  con  on  abortion. 

The  question  is  our  commitment  to  a 
form  of  a  government.  We  live  within 
the  confines  of  a  fragile  form  of  gov- 
ernment. We  have  said  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  you 
shall  have  the  right  to  elect  locally,  to 
have  locally  elected  representatives. 


They  have  made  Judgments.  I  would 
say  to  my  colleague  that  he  made  a 
mistake  in  his  presentation  when  he 
suggested  that  there  was  a  limitation 
in  this  bill  on  funds  locally  raised  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  that  indeed  is  not  true. 

Whatever  limitations  exist  in  this 
bill  are  limitations  upon  the  utiliza- 
tion of  Federal  funds,  not  locally 
raised  taxes. 

If  I  might  proceed,  we  are  simply 
saying  here  that  we  cannot  continue 
as  long  as  it  speaks  to  our  political  in- 
terests to  tamper  upon  the  fragile 
rights  of  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  I  feel  embarrassed  and 
ashamed  for  this  Nation  that  the  Rep- 
resentative from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia cannot  vote  on  the  floor  of  this 
Congress  for  his  constituents.  But  435 
of  us  can  do  great  harm.  The  day  that 
the  gentleman  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia can  vote  here  and  Members  of 
the  Senate  can  vote  on  behalf  of  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
there  will  t>e  some  equity  in  this  proc- 
ess. It  does  not  exist  at  this  time. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  debate 
the  issue  of  abortion,  let  us  do  that  on 
the  20,000  times  we  are  going  to  do  it 
over  the  year,  but  this  is  not  the  place 
to  do  it.  This  is  home  rule.  Let  us  not 
violate  their  rights,  prerogatives,  and 
privileges. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficaitt]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  easy  and  expedient  statement  to 
make  today  is,  "I  am  against  abortion 
and  everybody  cheers."  But  we  all 
know  politically  it  sounds  good  but  it 
is  not  all  that  easy. 

It  is  the  age-old  battle.  Society  has 
the  right  to  protect  itself  from  harm; 
the  individual  has  the  right  for  per- 
sonal choice  within  societal  con- 
straints. 

I  say  today  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  deny  a  woman  the  right  esi>e- 
cially  if  she  has  been  raped  or  her  life 
is  in  danger  to  make  her  own  decision. 
Her  decision  should  be  sacred.  Con- 
gress should  leave  God's  work  alone. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Codghlin],  the  ranking  member 
of  my  subcommittee. 

Mr.  COUGHIIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  Just  wrong,  wrong, 
wrong,  and  the  arguments  have  all 
been  made. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  is 
deny  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  use  its  own  fimds  for  any 
abortion,  even  if  the  life  of  the  mother 
is  at  stake,  even  if  there  Is  a  case  of 
rape  or  incest,  any  abortion  whatso- 
ever, to  use  its  own  funds.  We  do  not 
restrict  any  other  governmental  entity 
in  this  country  from  using  its  own 
fundi^  for  that  purpose.  That  has 
never Wued  this  Congress,  has  never 
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passed  In  the  States,  and  to  do  that  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  wrong, 
wrons,  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  itii. 
SmTB]. 

The  preferential  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

-      PAKUAMBITABT  INQUIXT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  it  be  appropriate  if  I 
were  to  offer  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  include  the  life  of  the  mother 
exception?  At  this  point  would  that  be 
an  appropriate  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
Is  amendable  and  the  Chair  would 
have  to  rule  on  it  at  the  appropriate 
time.         

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  end  of  the  amendment, 
after  the  word  "abortions."  the  lan- 
guage, "except  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the 
fetus  were  carried  to  term,"  be  includ- 
ed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Ui.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
object.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Blr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoRMAii]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

■■COUtKD  VOR 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  191,  noes 
181,  not  voting  61,  as  follows: 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pain 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Flake  for.  with  Mr.  AuCoin  against. 

Mr.  HEFNER  and  Mr.  McMILLEN 
of  Maryland  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  voted 
against  the  Doman  amendment  to  the  District 
of  Columt)«a  appropriations  t>tll.  Mr.  Dornan's 
amendment  would  have  prohibited  the  use  of 
all  Federal  and  local  funds  to  finance  abortion 
under  any  circumstances  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

My  position  on  abortion  Is  well-known,  and 
note  that  the  Hyde  antiaborton  provisions  are 
already  included  in  tf)is  bill.  I  am  against  Fed- 
eral finarKtng  of  ab(xtions  in  all  txjt  three  im- 
portant instances:  wtwn  the  life  of  the  nwther 
is  erniangered,  and  in  case&  of  rape  and 
incest. 

Abortion  simply  should  not  be  an  (Option  in 
the  vast  majority  of  pregnancies.  The  Federal 
Government  should  rtot  be  in  the  business  of 
finarKing  abortiofra.  But  there  c:an  be  no 
moral  doubt  that  It  must  be  an  available 
option  to  save  tlie  life  of  the  mother  if  she  Is 
er)dar>gered  by  carrying  a  pregnarxry  to  term. 

Life  of  the  mother,  rape,  and  lrx;est  cases 
account  for  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
abortions  performed  in  the  United  States  each 
year.  If  this  is  so,  wfiy  does  the  Osngress 
have  such  a  difficult  time  allowing  for  tfiese 
exceptions  in  an  otherwise  good  piece  of  leg- 
islation? 

AMKlfDMKirrS  OITKRID  BY  MB.  PARKIS 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 


The  Clerk  wlU  report  the  amend- 
ments. 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Parkis:  Pace 
9.  line  8,  strike  "$569.&44.000,"  and  Insert 
--$567,444,000,". 

Pa«e  9.  lines  14  and  IS,  strike  "$2,100,000 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  School  of 
Law;". 

Page  13,  line  15,  strike  "$269,862,000, '  and 
Insert  "$269,362,000.". 

Fiwe  16.  beginnlns  on  line  11  strike  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  $500,000  /  of  the 
$269,862,000  shaU  be  avaUable  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  School  of  Law  for  general 
repair,  rehabilitation,  and  improvement 
projects:". 

Mr.  DIXON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Parris]  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Parris]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
be  my  intention  on  this  amendment  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
30  minutes  of  debate,  the  time  to  be 
equaUy  divided  between  myself  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Parris]. 

After  that,  I  would  ask  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  be 
recognized  for  a  colloquy;  and  it  would 
then  be  my  intention  to  make  a 
motion  to  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dixon]  relating  to  the 
time  restriction? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  must  do  in 
these  processes,  what  we  are  doing  is 
striking  $2.6  million  approved  by  the 
committee  which  the  committee  itself 
says  was  "reluctantly"  approved. 

That  is  the  money  that  would  be 
provided  to  establish  the  Antioch 
School  of  Law. 

The  committee  words  in  the  report 
were  that  "It  was  extremely  difficult 
to  recommend  approval  •  •  *." 

The  committee  Itself  reports  that 
there  is  inadequate  justification  for 
another  public  law  school:  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  those  observations. 

This  does  not  affect  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 


University  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
receives  another  $71  million  in  this 
bill. 

This  amendment  only  affects  the 
proposed  law  school.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  not  a  difficult  Judgment  to 
make.  Ninety-one  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents of  this  law  school  are  nonresi- 
dents of  this  city.  The  ABA  has  always 
opposed  Antioch's  accreditation,  be- 
cause it  simply  has  inadequate  re- 
sources. Current  accreditation  cannot 
be  expected  XA  be  transferred  with 
ownership  of  the  school. 

The  questions  are  very  simple  here, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Is  it  wise  to  appropri- 
ate in  excess  of  $2Vi  million  for  a  pub- 
licly funded  law  school  in  a  city  where 
there  are  already  seven  law  schools 
and  91  percent  of  the  students  in  this 
one  do  not  even  live  here? 

We  have  got  some  of  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  Nation  in  this  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area:  George- 
town, (jleorge  Washington,  George 
Mason,  Catholic,  Howard,  American, 
all  of  them  with  law  schools. 

There  Is  no  lack  of  opportunity  for 
law  school  education.  Do  we  in  fact 
have  to  have  another  one  publicly 
funded?  I  suggest  not. 

It  is  logical  for  the  taxpayers  to  fund 
the  repairs  and  acquisition  of  this  law 
school  when  there  is  an  accreditation 
and  funding  ceiling  capped  at  $3  mil- 
lion, when  it  is  recognized  that  it  takes 
at  least  10  to  accomplish  formation  of 
this  school? 

Is  it  logical  for  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $2.5  million  when  there  is  no 
chance  of  winning  accreditation  by  the 
American  Bar  Association?  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  It  would  be  more 
responsible  for  us  to  act  in  a  way  that 
is  required  by  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  and  get  the  report  we 
have  requested.  We  have  requested  a 
report  by  October  1.  1987,  which  the 
Members  voted  for.  It  is  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  It  is  a  re- 
quirement that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia must  give  us  an  estimate  of  antici- 
pated operating  capital  expenses  of 
the  institution  for  the  next  5  years  by 
October  1  of  this  year. 

We  do  not  even  have  the  report,  and 
here  we  are  giving  them  $2.5  million  to 
acquire  the  facility.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature and  fiscally  irresponsible  for 
us  to  do  anything  but  to  require  that 
we  get  the  report  before  we  make  any 
further  commitment  to  this  facility. 

We  have  fenced  the  money  into  the 
supplemental  appropriations,  and 
unless  there  is  a  defencing,  which  is 
about  to  happen,  if  the  House  recedes 
to  the  Senate  position  where  there  is 
no  fencing  of  the  money  previously 
provided,  we  will  have  committed  our- 
selves to  this  facility. 

I  submit  that  sending  a  message  to 
the  conferees  in  the  appropriation  bill 
not  to  release  these  funds  is  the  way 
to  go,  that  we  have  to  stop  it  right 
now  until  we  find  out  what  the  ulti- 


mate cost  of  this  is  and  where  it  la 
going  to  take  us  over  the  next  5  years. 
We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  where  are 
we  going  from  here? 

Let  me  make  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues understand  that  this  is  not  a 
home  rule  issue.  The  question  is  how 
we  have  more  than  one-half  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  U.S.  Treasury  funds  col- 
lected in  Pennsylvania,  California,  Vir- 
ginia, and  all  other  States.  This  is  an 
economic  issue,  not  a  philosophical 
one.  There  is  no  great  symbolic  ges- 
ture of  the  legitimacy  of  the  need  for 
this  city,  in  order  to  be  a  proper  city, 
to  have  another  publicly  funded  law 
school.  That  argument  is  ridiculous. 
Should  we  in  fact  have  eight  law 
schools  instead  of  Just  seven?  Is  that 
what  we  need  to  use  one-half  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for.  or  at  least  a  part  of  it? 
I  submit  we  should  not.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  hope  that  those  Members  of 
this  Congress  who  are  constrained  to 
be  concerned  about  our  fiscal  deficits 
ought  to  take  a  real  good  hard  look  at 
what  is,  although,  after  all,  not  with 
the  kind  of  terms  that  we  deal  with  a 
huge  sum  of  money,  that  being  $2.6 
million.  Just  the  nose  of  the  camel 
under  this  tent.  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  have 
a  solely  federally  funded  congressional 
law  school  in  this  city  which  we  will 
pay  for  forevermore  if  we  do  not  adopt 
this  amendment. 

The  amounts  of  money  we  are  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  are  not  even 
known  by  the  people  who  promote  the 
school,  and  I  submit  that  this  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  should  have 
the  authority  to  create  its  own  schooL 
That  is  not  the  issue.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  question  is,  do  we  want 
the  Montana  cattle  ranchers  to  spend 
this  money,  beginning  with  $2.5  mil- 
lion, to  have  a  publicly  funded  addi- 
tional law  school  in  this  town?  It  is 
Just  that  simple. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris]  has  used  6 
minutes  of  his  time. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]  Is  now  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  or  President  would 
say,  "There  you  go  again." 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Parris]  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  funding  this 
law  school.  That  is  just  absolutely  not 
true.  There  is  $425  million  in  this  bill 
that  Is  the  Federal  payment.  It  is  pro- 
vided to  the  District  in  lieu  of  pajring  a 
property  tax,  for  the  District  govern- 
ment to  do  with  what  they  want  in 
their  discretion.  Other  than  that, 
there  is  $2.2  billion  of  their  own  local- 
ly generated  revenues  In  this  bill. 
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If  we  take  the  position  that  the  $2.1 
million  is  coming  out  of  the  Federal 
payment,  a  payment  in  lieu  of  proper- 
ty taxes,  I  suggest  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers here  that  they  have  a  right  to  do 
whatever  they  want  to  do  with  that 
money.  If  we  take  the  position  that 
the  $2.1  million  is  coming  out  of  the 
$2.2  billion,  it  is  their  own  money.  In 
either  scenario,  it  is  not  Federal 
money.  They  have  a  right  to  do  with 
their  money  what  they  want  to  do. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  a  little  his- 
tory of  this.  This  is  a  very  controver- 
sial issue.  It  is  a  controversial  issue 
within  the  District  government  itself. 
The  city  council  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  this  new  institution,  and  I  would 
guess  that  the  mayor  is  reluctantly  for 
it  because  he  allowed  the  bill  to 
become  law  absent  his  signature. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Parris]  is  now  the  ranldng  member  on 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  authorizing  committee,  al- 
though he  was  not  the  ranking 
member  at  the  time  the  authorizing 
bill  became  law.  But  there  is  a  process 
here  in  this  Congress  for  us  to  inter- 
fere and  interject  ourselves  into  legis- 
lation approved  by  the  District  govern- 
ment. That  is,  once  the  legislation  is 
approved  at  the  District  building, 
there  is  a  30-day  layover  period  in  the 
Congress  before  it  becomes  law.  Did 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Pakkis]  do  anything  during  that  30- 
day  layover  period?  Did  he  introduce  a 
resolution  disapproving  that  legisla- 
tion? No,  he  did  not  do  that.  He  is  now 
coming  here  on  the  District's  annual 
appropriations  bill  and  trying  to  cut 
the  budget. 

It  is  clear  that  this  is  not  Federal 
money.  This  is  a  controversial  issue 
within  the  District's  own  processes, 
and  they  should  be  allowed  to  work 
their  will  on  this  issue. 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  our  committee 
put  strong  language  in  the  report 
saying  that  we  did  not  see  the  justifi- 
cation for  this  new  law  school,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  our  money 
and  it  is  not  our  business.  It  is  the  law. 
The  gentleman  had  an  opportunity 
through  the  process  to  object  to  that 
law,  and  did  not.  and  now  he  is  coming 
here  trying  to  cut  the  money  out  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Onjuifl. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  PabbisI.  While  I  highly  respect 
the  gentleman,  and  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  fiscal  constraints  this  body 
faces,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man's proposed  cut  to  the  Antioch  in- 
stitution is  warranted,  and  if  adopted, 
this  amendment  would  have  a  serious, 
adverse  effect  on  legal  representation 
of  the  indigent  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla.  Most  importantly,  however,  is 


the  fact  that  this  is  a  home  rule  issue; 
a  matter  which  should  not  even  be 
before  us  today. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
D.C.  Council  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved acquisition  of  Antioch  Law 
School.  Mayor  Barry  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  vetoing  this  acquisition,  but 
chose  not  to.  A  wide  range  of  Disttrict 
civic,  labor,  and  professional  organiza- 
tions approve  of  the  Antioch  acquisi- 
tion, and  this  acquisition  process  clear- 
ly falls  under  the  purview  of  home 
rule.  The  Congress  has  granted  the 
District  of  Columbia  home  rule,  and  a 
vote  in  support  of  this  amendment 
would  repudiate  the  home  rule  princi- 
pal, the  D.C.  Coimcil,  and  a  majority 
of  the  residents  of  the  District.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  home  rule 
and  the  wishes  of  the  D.C.  citizenry. 

Purthermorc,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  compelling  reasons  to  encourage 
support  of  the  Antioch  Law  School. 
Antioch  has  been  an  important  asset 
to  the  Washington  community  over 
the  last  13  years.  Antioch  produces 
lawyers  vitally  concerned  in  helping 
people.  Moreover,  Antioch  is  a  dynam- 
ic academic  institution  which,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  its  education  process,  in- 
volves its  students  in  helping  those 
who  would  not  otherwise  t>e  able  to 
afford  or  obtain  legal  representation. 
Antioch  students  have  been  providing 
legal  services  for  roughly  2,000  cases  a 
year,  providing  legal  representation 
for  the  indigent  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  and  liefore  administrative  agen- 
cies. 

Antioch  is  one  of  the  few  law  schools 
which  truly  encourages  minority  and 
female  eiu^llment;  30  to  35  percent  of 
its  student  body  belongs  to  a  minority 
group,  and  51  percent  are  women.  To  a 
great  degree,  its  students  are  not  from 
middle-class  backgrounds,  and  are  the 
first  of  their  families  to  attend  college. 
Antioch  was  established  to  assist  the 
poor  and  vinderprivileged,  continues  in 
that  tradition,  and  which  should  be 
given  the  opportimity  to  continue  in 
that  tradition. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  even  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  the  Antioch  acquisition, 
this  should  not  be  an  issue  that  we  in 
Congress  should  decide  in  any  case. 
This  is  clearly  a  decision  to  be  made 
by  the  District;  the  District  has  made 
its  choice.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  Parris  amend- 
ment and  to  reaffirm  the  principal  of 
home  rule.  Please  vote  "no"  on  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Marldtb]. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Parris]  be  willing  to  answer  a 
question? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  would  be  glad  to. 


Mr.  MARLEINEE.  Is  it  the  under- 
standing that  this  is  at  the  present 
time  a  private  school  of  law? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  And  that  what 
this  money  would  be  used  for  Is  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  proceed  to 
buy  this  private  law  school? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, if  he  will  sield  further  in  his 
time,  there  would  be  provided  $2.1  mil- 
lion here  for  65  positions,  faculty  posi- 
tions, and  another  $500,000  for  a  phys- 
ical plant  for  capital  improvements  to 
this  school. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion we  have  here  is  do  we  really  need 
to  buy  a  law  school  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  do  we  really  need  more 
law  schools  when  there  are  already 
that  many  law  schools  in  this  area? 

I  think  another  question  we  need  to 
have  answered  is  what  is  the  highest 
priority  in  education?  Is  that  the  pur- 
chase of  a  law  school?  Has  any  money 
been  set  aside  in  this  particular  legisla- 
tion or  that  the  gentleman  knows  of 
for  the  facilitation  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, for  technical  schools  outside  of 
law  schools? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Is  that  a  question? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  That  is  a  question. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, there  is  a  full  gamut  of  educa- 
tional activities  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  would  include  those 
things,  but  this  over  and  above  all 
that.  It  does  not  impact  on  vocational 
education,  not  on  higher  education. 
We  are  talking  in  this  amendment 
only  of  the  addition  of  an  additional 
l&w  school 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Well,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
spend  money  for  education,  if  we  are 
going  to  spend  that  kind  of  money,  we 
should  be  trying  to  help  the  people  on 
the  street,  the  man  on  the  street,  the 
people  who  are  out  of  work  who  do 
not  have  a  Job  in  retraining  and  voca- 
tional training.  Those  kinds  of  pro- 
grams are  worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Parris]  has  answered 
the  questions  absolutely  wrong,  abso- 
lutely wrong. 

The  Antioch  School  of  Law  should 
really  not  be  mentioned  on  this  floor, 
the  only  thing  that  may  potentially  be 
acquired  from  the  Antioch  School  of 
Law  are  some  teaching  personnel.  The 
gentleman's  answers  to  the  questions 
were  absolutely  wrong. 

The  new  institution  is  going  to  be 
called  the  District  of  Columbia  School 
of  Law.  It  will  be  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent building.  The  library  books  have 
been  donated  by  Antioch  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  new  District  of  Columbia 
School  of  Law  is  an  entirely  new  insti- 


tution that  will  be  housed  in  an  entire- 
ly different  facility. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  not  yielding  to  the 
gentleman.  I  was  polite  and  waited 
until  he  completed  his  statement. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Parris]  has  said  is  entirely 
wrong. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MARLPfgEl. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, now  I  am  thoroughly  confused. 
We  hear  that  we  should  support  the 
Antioch  School  of  Law  because  it  is  es- 
tablished, as  was  mentioned  by  our 
colleague  from  New  York,  that  it  was 
established,  because  it  has  done  all 
these  great  things,  because  it  supports 
the  minority. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  heard  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  it  is  not 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  perhaps  I  can 
dispel  some  of  the  confusion  here.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reading  from 
the  June  18,  1987,  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations report  submitted  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]  and  in  this  report  which  ap- 
plies to  this  bill,  on  page  46,  which  I 
would  invite  my  colleagues  to  read,  it 
says: 

The  committee  has  approved  the  request 
of  $2,100,000  and  65  positions  for  the  new 
public  school  of  law  established  under  D.C. 
Law  fr-177.  effective  February  24.  1987. 
through  the  acquisition  of  the  present  Anti- 
och School  of  Law. 

It  goes  on  to  say  further  down  on 
the  page: 

The  committee  notes  tiiat  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Committee  on  Accredita- 
tion has  always— 

Always,  from  the  committee  report- 
been  on  record  as  opposed  to  Antloch's  ac- 
creditation. 

Further  down  the  page: 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  recommend 
approval  of  tills  request. 

It  is  not  extremely  difficult.  It  is  im- 
possible, and  I  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  spite  of  the  high  regard  I  have 
for  the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
others,  in  this  one  their  Judgment  is 
wrong,  not  my  answers. 

I  would  submit  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  his  r^jort  Justi- 
fies it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  in- 
dicated before  to  the  gentleman, 
notice  that  this  is  report  language. 
And  we  placed  it  in  the  report  liecause 
the  committee  felt  this  was  an  issue  of 
home  rule,  and  more  importantly,  any 
Member  of  this  House  had  an  opportu- 


nity to  object  to  the  legislation  estab- 
lishing this  institution  when  that  leg- 
islation was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  required  30-day  layover, 
through  the  process  we  have  set  up  to 
nullify  ordinances  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment. The.  gentleman  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  has  that  Jurisdiction. 
The  gentleman  did  not  do  so. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reclaim  my  time  just  to  give  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  a  little 
bit  of  intelligence  on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  for  that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  gentleman  has  never  suffered 
under  the  discrimination  of  the  minor- 
ity in  this  body.  The  gentleman  is  not 
restricted  in  his  consideration  of  these 
kinds  of  measures,  when  in  fact  the 
majority  will  not  hold  hearings  on  a 
resolution  of  disapproval,  when  in  fact 
the  only  disapproval  of  the  D.C.  ac- 
tions that  we  have  ever  adopted  essen- 
tially was  on  an  amendment  of  the 
criminal  code. 

Now,  that  is  nobody's  fault,  and  I  see 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  rising 
to  his  feet.  I  want  to  publicly  suggest 
right  now  that  that  is  not  the  result  of 
any  actions  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums],  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  It  is  called  re- 
ality, I  would  say  to  my  other  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  and 
what  we  must  do  Is  utilize  this  floor 
and  the  rules  of  this  House  to  accom- 
plish our  purposes  in  whatever  way  we 
see  fit. 

I  do  not  apologize  to  any  Member 
for  that  reason. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  I 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DellumsI. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  simply  ask  my  colleagues, 
first  of  all,  had  the  gentleman  intro- 
duced a  resolution  of  disapproval,  this 
gentleman  serves  as  chair  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  where 
my  distinguished  colleague  serves  as 
the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
this  Member  has  never  ever  once  vio- 
lated the  integrity  of  the  process  and 
has  always  provided  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity for  every  single  Member  to  ad- 
vance their  ideas. 

One  would  construe  from  the  gentle- 
man's comment  that  that  was  indeed 
not  the  case.  The  gentleman  certainly 
has  not  heard  of  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. I  am  prepared  to  move  on  any 
item  that  the  minority  has  ever  raised, 
because  in  case  the  gentleman  cannot 
recognize  it  from  this  distance,  this 
gentleman  is  also  in  the  minority  and 
very  sensitive  to  the  position  of  the 


minority  In  any  institution  in  which  I 
find  myself. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  DE^aLUMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Once  again.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wiU  publicly  acknowledge  that 
the  leadership  on  the  Committee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  is 
exemplary.  There  has  never  ever  been 
an  occasion  in  which  the  views  of  the 
minority  were  not  permitted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  just  in  this  one  final  moment 
make  some  clarification  to  my  collea- 
gaues. 

This  bill  embraces  the  expenditure 
of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  two  parts,  the  funds  that 
they  raise  locally  in  their  own  tax- 
ation and  the  Federal  payment. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
Federal  payment  is  not  a  gift  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Federal  pay- 
ment is  based  upon  two  factor$.  It  is 
revenue  in  response  to  services  ren- 
dered on  the  part  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  Federal  Government. 

Second,  it  is  a  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  It  is  a  pajmient  that  allows  the 
ambience  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  continue  to  go  forward.  We  have 
not  Manhattanized  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, because  millions  of  American 
people  have  come  to  embrace  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  fashion  that  it 
is,  so  we  do  not  build  buildings  higher. 
We  do  not  allow  certain  factors  to 
obtain  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  be- 
cause we  choose  to  maintain  this  deli- 
cate and  fragile  ambience.  That  is  the 
basis  of  the  Federal  payment  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  the  right  to 
spend  those  funds  in  any  fashion  that 
it  chooses. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  [Mr.  Fauwtroy]. 
Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment for  three  compelling  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  contrary  to  the  as- 
sertion of  the  author,  this  is  a  home 
rule  question.  As  Members  know,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  duly 
elected  members  of  the  city  council 
have  approved  the  acquisition  of  the 
Antioch  School  of  Law.  Ten  thousand 
people,  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbiai.  petitioned  the  council  to  do  so 
and  the  Government  to  move  ahead 
with  this  publicly  funded  law  school. 

The  second  compelling  reason  is 
that  this  is  not  Just  one  law  school 
added  to  seven  in  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbla.  The  fact  is  this  is  a  unique  law 
achooL  This  Is  a  law  school  that  ad- 
dre—es  the  needs  of  the  lost,  the  last. 
and  the  least 

DIMS 

It  is  a  law  school  which  has  dealt 
with  the  cases  of  19.000  poor  people 
over  the  course  of  its  last  13  years  who 
would  have  no  opportunity  for  legal 
representation  with  respect  to  their 
case.  And  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
a  law  school  of  that  nature  training 
and  providing  people  throughout  this 
country  for  that  kind  of  law  ministry, 
if  you  please.  Just  as  we  fund  the  Oal- 
laudet  school  for  purposes  of  meeting 
a  need  nationally  that  is  certainly  felt 
locally,  certainly  we  ought  to  do  this. 

The  final  reason  is  that,  quite  frank- 
ly, we  have  trampled  the  rights  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia  residents  in  the 
previous  vote.  I  hope  that  Members 
will  not  continue  to  do  that  in  this 
case.         

Mr.  HOYER.  BCr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PADNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fr^oMaryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  align  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Colimibia,  and 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

The  Issue  is  very  clear  Whether  the 
District  of  Columbia  can  make  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  it  wants  to 
purchase  this  law  school.  That  is  Its 
decision,  not  ours,  and  we  ought  to 
aUow  this  to  stand,  and  we  ought  to 
defeat  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dixoir]  has  the 
right  to  close  debate,  should  he 
choose.  He  has  1  minute  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Pabus]  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

BCr.  Chairman,  the  issue  here  is  not 
the  representation  of  19.000  poor 
people  in  this  city.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous public  defender  program  and 
there  are  legal  services  programs  in 
this  dty,  that  is  where  they  ought  to 
be.  We  fund  those  as  well,  and  I  sup- 
port that. 

The  issue  here  is  that  91  percent  of 
the  people  that  attend  this  law  school 
do  not  even  live  here.  There  are  al- 
ready seven  accredited  existtog  mar- 
velous law  schools  that  serve  this  area. 
How  do  you  Justify  another  one  paid 
for  out  of  a  half  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  fimds  that  were  collected  in 
every  State  of  this  Nation,  not  in  this 
dty?  There  is  $1%  mUUon,  roughly,  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  which 
right  now  is  subject  to  a  conference 
with  the  Senate.  If  that  HHmimon  is 
■pent  the  first  time,  here  goes  another 
$2H  million  this  time,  we  have  65 
more  faculty  authorized,  we  have  $2.1 


million  of  operating  expenses.  We 
have  a  5-year  program  and  a  report 
coming  that  we  have  not  even  seen, 
yet  we  are  spending  the  money  right 
now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  my  final  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  2  remaining  min- 
utes. 

Bftr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
gracious  attempt  to  meet  the  Friday 
schedule.  I  reluctantly  relinquish  my 
other  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  say  to 
my  colleagues  one  last  time  that  these 
are  Federal  funds.  These  are  funds 
that  are  collected,  a  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  them,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you 
say.  "Well,  these  are  their  funds  and 
these  are  our  funds,  and  these  are  the 
ones  that  we  provide,  and  these  are 
the  ones  that  they  raise."  It  is  all  the 
same  budget.  We  provide  a  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Members  can  go  back  to  California 
and  Georgia  and  Montana  and  Idaho 
and  explain  that  if  they  like.  I  have  to 
go  back  to  Virginia,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  I  ought  to  go  back  to 
Alexandria  and  say.  "OK.  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  use  our 
money  to  provide  their  law  school  in 
the  District."  when  they  can  go  to 
George  Mason.  George  Washington, 
Georgetown,  American,  you  name  it. 
We  have  seven  of  them  already  today, 
all  accredited  and  available  to  anybody 
who  desires  to  attend. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Crockett],  to  close  the 
debate.        

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  what  this  argument 
amounts  to  is  whether  or  not  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  have  the 
right  to  do  precisely  what  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  insists  that 
its  own  State  government  has  the 
right  to  do— to  maintain  a  State  uni- 
versity and  to  decide  whether  or  not 
that  State  university  should  have  a 
law  department  or  a  law  school. 

We  have  it  in  Michigan.  They  have 
it  in  Indiana.  And  I  am  sure  that  they 
have  it  over  in  Virginia.  Why  should 
not  the  people  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  the  right  to  do  the 
same  thing? 

If  so.  then  they  can  either  create 
this  law  school  from  the  beginning,  or 
they  can  buy  an  existing  law  school. 
They  have  opted  to  buy  an  existing 
law  school,  and  that  is  their  preroga- 
tive. 

The  argument  that  there  will  be  too 
many  law  schools  simply  does  not 
make  sense.  In  my  hometown  of  De- 
troit we  have  five  law  schools.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  two  others,  at  the  State 
university  in  Ann  Arbor  and  another 


one  in  Lansing— seven  law  schools,  and 
here  we  are  carping  about  the  right  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  create  one 
law  department  at  its  own  university. 

I  oppose  the  amendment,  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  that  opposi- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

SSCORSID  TOTS 

Mr.     PARRIS.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — ayes  152.  noes 
204.  not  voting  77.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  223] 
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Wyden 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Ux.    Boulter    for,    with 

Mr.    ChappeU 

against 

BIr.    Sundqulst    for,    with    Mr.    Leland 

against. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Solarz  against. 

Mr.  GORDON  and  Mr.  PORTER 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  WORTLETY  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

a  1330 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  a  current 
rule  structure  I  caimot  offer  my 
amendment  at  this  time  but  I  would 
like  to  explain  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is 
aimed  at  insuring  freedom  of  trade 
among  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  contiguous  States.  While  I  am  re- 
luctant to  even  appear  to  interfere  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  District,  a 
pie<^  of  legislation  which  sets  up  bar- 
riers which  are  of  questionable  consti- 
tutionality, places  impediments  be- 
tween sister  jurisdiction  and  invites  re- 
taliation from  those  adjoining  States 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 

This  amendment  merely  makes  it 
impossible  to  use  the  Government's 
money  to  usurp  functions  assigned  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  The 
Congress  regulates  commerce  between 
the  States,  not  each  individual  Juris- 
diction. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dixon]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Coughlin]  if  they  would  agree  to  take 
a  look  at  this  problem  and  see  if  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment on  it  later  on. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  DixohI. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
came  to  my  attention  only  yesterday.  I 
appreciate  the  gentlewoman's  not  of- 
fering it  today.  There  would  appear  on 
the  surface  to  be  some  inequity  in  the 
law  and  she  would  like  to  correct  that 
situation.  I  will  work  with  her  and 
with  Mr.  HoYKR.  a  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, and  with  the  city  govern- 
ment in  trying  to  correct  the  inequity. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ConcHLni]. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree.  We  do  appre- 
ciate the  gentlewoman  withholding 
the  amendment.  We  will  work  with 
her  and  see  If  we  can  resolve  the  issue. 


Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  HoyerI. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  thrust  of  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  and  her  request.  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land that  I  intend  to  work  very  closely 
with  the  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sub(x>mmittee,  on  which  I 
serve,  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  that 
the  gentlewoman  brings  up  at  this 
point  in  time. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  support  of  my  col- 
league from  Maryland  and  I  submit  a 
(x>py  of  my  amendment: 

Am  Amxmdiikiit  to  H.R.  2713  bt  Mas. 
Bkhtlet  or  Maktlahd 

Page  27,  after  line  17,  Insert  the  following 
section: 

Sec.  132.  None  of  the  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this 
A(^  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  imple- 
ment, administer,  or  enforce  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  other  provision  of  law  whi4^ 
would  require  any  liquor  wholesaler  In  the 
EMstrict  of  Columbia  to  store  beverages 
upon  premises  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  intended  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  on 
behalf  of  a  group  of  us  Members  who 
have  Joined  together  as  a  group  of  vol- 
unteers or.  as  we  have  sometimes  been 
referred  to.  a  group  of  self-anointed 
buget  cutters.  But  in  fact.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  group  of  us  agreed  that  we 
would  look  for  places  in  these  appro- 
priations bills  where  we  would  be 
asked  to  appropriate  funds  in  excess  of 
what  had  been  spent  in  the  1987 
budget.  And  in  those  instances  we 
would  try  to  achieve  amendments  that 
would  reduce  the  increase  by  one-half. 

In  this  case  of  this  particular  appro- 
priations bill  I  think  we  all  would  like 
/Iq,  (x>mmend  the  committee  for  the 
fact  that  in  this  instance  we  are  appro- 
priating revenues  that  are  at  a  level 
less  than  1987  and,  therefore,  we  see 
no  pressing  need  for  budgetary  rea- 
sons to  achieve  that  balance. 

I  might  mention  that  I  had  a  few 
items  in  the  bill  on  a  line-item  basis 
that  I  mic^t  have  preferred  to  cut. 
But  in  deference  to  our  overall  plan, 
and  in  deference  to  the  regard  that  we 
hold  for  the  committee,  we  chose  not 
to  do  that. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  case  there  is 
one  item  that  still  bothers  me.  the 
manner  in  which  we  as  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment compensate  the  District  for 
our  use  of  water  and  sewage,  not  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  as  the 
District  does  business  with  non-Feder- 
al users  or  as  the  Federal  Government 
does  business  with  local  governments 
throughout  the  country. 
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Rather  than  iMtylns  on  a  billing 
basis  we  have  a  prepayment  here 
which  In  this  case  amounts  to  $48  mil- 
lion. $7  million  of  which  is  to  pay  for 
the  overages  of  1987  with  respect  to 
what  had  been  appropriated. 

The  administration  would  like  us  to 
not  appropriate  these  funds.  In  this 
case,  we  do  have  a  little  difficulty  in 
the  authorizing  language.  Rather  than 
to  try  to  use  the  appropriations  bill  as 
an  effort  to  leverage  the  authoriadng 
committee  I  believe  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  for  us  to  extend  our  ef- 
forts to  not  only  the  budget  committee 
and  the  m>propriatlons  committee  but 
in  this  case  and  perhaps  in  others  to 
pull  the  authorizing  committee  into 
the  process. 

At  this  time  I  have  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
member,  and  in  addition  the  chairman 
and  ranldng  members  of  the  appropri- 
ate authorizing  committees,  to  Join 
with  me  in  a  colloquy  to  see  if  we 
could  find  an  agreement  by  which, 
rather  than  offer  an  amendment  at 
this  time  to  strike  that  amount  of 
money,  that  we  go  to  the  authorizing 
legislation  and  try  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  legislation  that  would  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  local  government  on  a 
billing  basis  rather  than  on  a  prepay- 
ment basis,  and  bring  that  business 
practice  into  uniformity  with  what  we 
have  in  the  course  of  business 
throiighout  the  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  all  other 
local  government  imits. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMinr.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dixon], 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  not  offering  an 
amendment  at  this  point.  As  he  indi- 
cates, legislation  is  required  in  order 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment to  biU  agencies  directly.  And  I 
am  sure  the  authorizing  committee 
will  give  full  consideration  to  whatever 
legislative  proposals  are  submitted. 
The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Dellums,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
present. 

I  pledge  to  work  with  him  on  this 
proposal 

However,  I  have  reservations  as  to 
its  practicality  and  the  reasons  for 
changing  the  present  system,  but  I 
will  woi^  with  the  gentleman.  Mr. 
Abmkt.  and  with  Mr.  Dkllums.  and 
with  Mr.  CouoHLor.  the  ranking 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  on  this 
issue. 

But  let  me  take  a  moment  to  clarify 
two  points: 

First,  this  is  not  a  lump  sum  prepay- 
ment to  the  District  Government  be- 
cause these  funds  stay  in  the  Federal 


Treasury  until  they  are  transferred  to 
the  District  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

Second,  it  is  much  more  efficient  to 
collect  from  one  source  in  one  lump 
sum  rather  than  set  up  a  bureaucracy 
to  deal  with  each  of  the  several  agen- 
cies. 

In  other  words  it  costs  money  to 
process  the  water  and  sewer  bills. 

The  present  system  works  and  worlEs 
well. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  amount  is 
appropriated  in  one  lump  sum  in  this 
bill  or  is  paid  by  individual  agencies 
through  several  appropriation  bills, 
the  amount  withdrawn  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  is  going  to  be  the  same; 
the  only  difference  will  be  the  added 
bureaucratic  burden  and  paperwork 
which  should  result  from  OMB's  pro- 
posal. 

I  don't  believe  anyone  is  going  to 
flush  the  toilet  less  or  use  significantly 
less  water  because  their  agency  is 
t>eing  billed  directly,  they  probably 
won't  even  know. 

I  realize  that  Federal  agencies  locat- 
ed in  other  cities  are  billed  directly. 

But  let's  face  it,  the  Nation's  Capital 
is  imllke  any  other  city.  There  are 
more  Federal  agencies  located  in 
Washington.  DC,  than  there  are  in 
any  other  city  in  the  country. 

So  as  you  can  see,  I  do  have  serious 
reservations  about  any  proposal  that 
would  tamper  with  the  present  system 
which  I  think  is  effective  and  efficient. 
But  as  I  said  earlier,  I  will  work  with 
the  gentleman  to  see  that  the  proposal 
receives  proper  consideration. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  DxLLnMs]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

ISi.  Chairman.  I  Join  my  colleague  in 
his  expression  of  cooperation  with  the 
gentleman.  I  have  some  reservations 
with  respect  to  the  bureaucracy  that 
this  may  evolve  into  but  I  am  certainly 
prepared,  if  the  gentleman  wUI  submit 
an  organic  piece  of  leislation  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Cotamittee,  that 
I,  along  with  Mr.  Parius  and  other 
members  of  that  committee,  will  hold 
hearings  and  deal  with  the  Members' 
legislation. 

tSx.  ARMET.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  will  only  use  1  minute  of  the  time 
aUotted  to  me.  I  simply  want  to  add  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Armst]  has  said.  During  the  coiu^e  of 
this  week  a  number  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  have  Joined  together  to 
offer  amendments  to  reduce  by  half 
the  increase  in  each  appropriation  bill 
that  has  come  to  the  floor.  We  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  week  ahead.  I 
think  It  is  very  important  to  underline 


that  we  are  not  doing  that  today  and 
the  reason  why  is  because  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  increase  in  this  appropria- 
tion blU.  I  Just  wanted  to  take  a 
moment  to  salute  the  chairman  and 
each  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  the  good  work  that  they 
have  done. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
CoELHo]  having  assimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  2713)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  ac- 
tivities chargeable  In  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1988,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annouinced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

BXCORSmvOTK 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  225,  noes 
113.  not  voting  95,  as  follows: 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  ChappeU  for,  with  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith  against. 

Mr.  Leland  for,  with  Mr.  Roemer  against. 

Mr.  Durbin  for.  with  Mrs.  Lloyd  against. 

Mr.  Flake  for.  with  Mr.  Lungren  against. 

Mr.  Solarz  for,  with  Mr.  Sundqulst 
against. 

Mr.  Ortiz  for.  with  Mr.  Quillen  against. 

Mr.  HASTERT  and  Mr.  GRANDT 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1400 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on 
H.R.  2713.  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERBOSSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  JUNE  28.  1987,  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  1827,  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIA^nONS,  1987 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight.  June  28. 
1987,  to  file  a  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  1827)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  requst  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ATTENDANCE 
OF  CERTAIN  CONGRESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL  AT  CELEBRA'HON 
OF  BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  IN  PHILADEL- 
PHIA. PA 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  131)  providing  for 
the  attendance  of  Representatives. 
Senators,  and  other  appropriate  per- 
sons at  a  special  ceremony  and  related 
events  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  PA. 
in  honor  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution  and  in  commemoration 
of  the  Great  Compromise  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  5.  after  "delegates."  insert 
"Not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  official  del- 
egates designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  Senators.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  29,  1987 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana? 

There  w<is  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednec- 
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day  rule  be  dlspenBed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next^^   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


we  live.  This  new8pv>er  must  exist  In  Nica- 
ncua. 
Sadly,  It  no  longer  does. 


NAMELESS.  FACELESS 
OENERAI^ 

(Mrs.  SCHROEOER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  one  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  outgoing  Marine  Corps  Comman- 
dant tells  us  that  the  problem  with 
*he  BCarine  Corps  Is  working  mothers 
and  "nameless,  faceless  day  care  cen- 
ters." 

Apparently.  Ollie  North  had  a  work- 
ing mother  and  spent  his  preschool 
years  in  a  day  care  center? 

I  guess  that  means  that  the  generals 
who  were  on  duty  when  the  241  ma- 
rines died  in  Lebanon  had  working 
mothers? 

And  the  officers  who  managed  em- 
bassy security  are  also  the  products  of 
day  care  centers? 

The  Commandant  told  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  "he  could  not  judge 
(Ollie)  North's  performance,"  because 
"since  1981,  'he  hasn't  belonged  to 
me. 

Is  he  implying  he  belongs  to  his 
mother,  not  the  Marine  Corps? 

The  Commandant's  remarks  are  un- 
fortunate, and  discredit  not  only 
American  mothers,  but  the  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  have  served 
the  Marine  Corps  honorably. 


LA    PREN8A,    LAST    FREE    PRESS 
VOICE  OP  NICARAGUAN 

PEOPLE.  CLOSED 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSmO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  year  ago  yesterday,  this  House  voted 
to  authorize  $100  million  in  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance  to  support  their 
efforts  to  bring  democracy  and  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  to  their  country. 

One  year  ago  today,  the  Sandinista 
regime— showing  its  commitment  to  Its 
promises  to  the  OAS  for  protection  of 
human  rights— closed  La  Prensa.  the 
last  free  press  voice  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

Violeta  CHiamorro,  publisher  of  La 
Prensa.  said  in  a  speech  in  Washing- 
ton barely  a  month  before  La  Prensa 
was  closed  that— 

There  Is  complete  cenaonhlp  and  I  don't 
wlab  it  on  any  of  you  here  today.  Everyday  I 
pralae  and  congratulate  all  of  those  who  col- 
laborate with  our  paper,  who  write  and  re- 
write our  paper  two,  three  or  (our  times  a 
day.  But  we  have  the  obligation,  aa  Nlcara- 
guana,  and  eapecially  thoae  of  ua  who  are 
stlU  tn  Nicaiacua,  to  publish  even  with  the 
fifT«««fh»p  and  the  vidMltudea  under  which 


NO  REFLAOGINa  OP  KUWAITI 
SHIPS 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Constitution  provides  that  we  should 
not  go  to  war  without  the  action  of 
the  UJ3.  Congress.  This  country  is 
faced  today  with  the  possibility  that 
we  might  go  to  war  without  that 
action  being  considered  seriously  by 
Congress,  and  that  is  because  of  the 
reflagging  of  the  Kuwaiti  shlt>s.  If 
those  ships  are  fired  upon.  It  Is  very 
likely  that  eventually  we  will  get  into 
a  war. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  reflag  those 
ships.  The  U.S.  Government  can  do  ev- 
erything it  needs  to  or  wants  to  do,  ev- 
erything they  can  do  with  flagging  the 
ships,  or  without  flagging  the  ships. 
We  can  keep  the  sealanes  open  just  as 
well  constitutionally,  just  as  well  legal- 
ly, under  international  law. 

Flagging  the  ships,  however,  will 
leave  in  the  hands  of  somebody  else 
the  decision  whether  our  country  will 
go  to  war  or  not.  I  think  it  is  a  very  se- 
rious mistake.  Next  week  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  add  an  amendment  to  a  bill, 
the  Coast  Guard  bill  or  some  other 
bill,  to  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  allow 
the  reflagging  of  those  ships. 


The  situation  is  something  neither  I 
nor  the  American  taxpayer  can  toler- 
ate. It  raises  a  number  of  questions, 
each  more  disturbing  than  the  last. 
How  is  it  possible  that  the  military 
could  enter  into  a  contract  that  would 
allow  such  outlandish  severance  pay- 
ments to  foreign  nationals?  Why  was 
the  Government,  and  not  the  banks  in 
question,  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ments? Why  was  the  Army  only  now 
coming  to  us  with  a  reprogramming 
request  covering  its  share  of  the 
funds?  Most  important,  are  there  any 
more  such  agreements  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  might  be  liable  for  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  hundreds  of 
U.S.  military  facilities  in  dozens  of  for- 
eign countries.  Do  any  of  these  bases 
have  similar  sweetheart  deals  with  for- 
eign contract  employees?  If  there  are, 
one  can  only  conclude  that  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  is  responsible  for  paying 
hldden*forelgn  aid  In  addition  to  direct 
payments  for  the  use  of  foreign  bases. 
Can  we  reaUy  justify  paying  $200,000 
to  the  citizens  of  rich  countries  like 
Japan? 

We  must  investigate  these  military 
overseas  contracts  to  see  if  there  are 
any  more  such  boondoggles,  and  In  the 
meantime,  of  course,  offer  corrective 
legislation.  With  all  our  serious  budg- 
etary problems  and  trade  imbalances, 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
reward  foreign  nationals  with  more 
money  than  most  Americans  have  ever 
seen  for  the  'privilege"  of  defending 
them. 


UNiTLE  SAM'S  FOREIGN 
PHILANTHROPY 

(Mr.  KASICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  Readiness 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  which  I  serve 
dealt  with  a  request  by  the  Army  to 
reprogram  fimds  so  that  it  could  pay 
the  costs  associated  with  the  termina- 
tion of  a  contract.  The  Army  needed 
the  money  to  cover  severance  pay  for 
Japanese  employees  of  American 
banks  at  United  SUtes  military  t>ases 
in  Japan.  These  employees'  Jobs  were 
cut  when  the  banks'  contract  to  pro- 
vide financial  services  to  U.S.  service- 
men in  Japan  expired. 

To  say  that  these  severance  pay- 
ments were  generous  is  the  under- 
statement of  the  decade.  According  to 
the  testimony,  the  military  was  obli- 
gated to  pay  over  $28  million  to  about 
140  Japanese  ex-employees,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $200,000  per  person.  E^ren  the 
people  at  "Ripley's  Believe  It  or  Not" 
would  find  that  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. Even  worse,  the  money  had  al- 
ready been  paid,  and  the  Army  came 
to  us  6  months  after  the  fact. 


THE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

(Mr.  JONTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  serious  problem  that 
farmers  and  agribusinesses  in  this 
country  are  facing.  Due  to  delays  on 
the  Senate  side  in  approving  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  [CCC] 
has  t)een  out  of  money  since  May  1. 
Because  of  this  many  farmers  and  ag- 
ribusinesses have  not  received  pay- 
ments that  the  CCC  owes  them. 

E>ue  to  the  Increased  participation  in 
the  farm  program  this  year  the  local 
ASCS  offices  had  a  difficult  time  keep- 
ing up  with  the  demand,  and  mistakes 
were  made  in  the  computation  of  pay- 
ments owed  to  farmers.  As  a  result  of 
these  mistakes  the  local  ASCS  had  to 
reflgure  many  farmers  payments  suid 
that  resulted  in  a  delay  of  payments  to 
producers.  Some  of  these  were  not 
completed  until  after  May  1.  and. 
therefore,  many  producers  have  not 
been  paid. 


Likewise  many  grain  elevators,  com- 
mercial warehouses,  and  farmers  have 
not  been  paid  for  storing  siirplus 
crops.  Most  of  these  farmers  and  agri- 
businesses were  banking  on  these  pay- 
ments to  operate  their  businesses,  and 
the  delay  is  causing  serious  cash-flow 
problems,  and  forcing  many  of  them 
to  borrow  money  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions. 

ISi.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  encour- 
age my  colleagues  on  the  House  con- 
ference committee  and  the  full  House 
to  move  quickly  to  resolve  the  impasse 
on  this  issue.  The  problems  that  the 
agriculture  community  in  Indiana  and 
the  Nation  face  are  already  of  crisis 
proportions.  This  unnecessary  delay  of 
payments  Just  makes  the  crisis  worse. 


H.R.  27,  FSLIC 
RECAPITALIZATION 

(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  prepare 
to  meet  to  consider  the  FSLIC  recapi- 
talization legislation  and  other  bank- 
ing issues,  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  urge  the  House  conferees  to 
stick  with  the  House  position  in  con- 
ference. I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
certain  provisions  of  S.  790,  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate,  will  delay  final 
passage  of  this  measure. 

My  constituents  are  concerned  about 
the  financial  services  industry,  but 
they  are  more  concerned  about  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  their  local 
savings  and  loan  institutions.  They 
want  Congress  to  get  its  priorities 
straight  and  tend  to  the  emergency 
matters  first.  The  other  provisions,  at- 
tached by  the  Senate,  are  legitimate 
and  important,  but  they  need  to  be 
considered  at  another  time  on  another 
day. 

The  people  of  this  couintry  must 
have  confidence  in  their  savings  and 
loans.  They  will  not  maintain  their 
faith  much  longer  if  we  don't  act 
quicldy  to  shore  up  the  FSLIC  system. 
The  Senate  has  taken  some  decisive 
action  on  legislation  affecting  the  fi- 
nancial services  industry,  but  we  must 
not  let  that  detract  us  from  taking  the 
timely  action  that  we  must  to  save 
FSLIC. 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  insist  upon 
the  House  position  and  continue  to 
strive  for  a  "clean"  FSUC  bilL 


DISTURBING  MEETING  OP  POPE 
WITH  KURT  WALDHEIM 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Sptakex,  I  rise  to 
express  my  dismay  and  extreme  disap- 
pointment over  Pope  John  Paul's  offi- 


cial meeting  with  Austrian  President 
Kurt  Waldheim. 

I  have  come  to  admire  Pope  John 
Paul.  His  commitment  to  the  poor  and 
his  vision  of  peace  is,  in  my  Judgment, 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  Christian 
faith.  He  has  become  more  than  the 
head  of  the  world's  largest  church  and 
a  well-known  religious  leader.  He  is  a 
widely  recognized  person  as  a  symbol 
of  truth  and  Justice  everywhere.  As 
such.  Pope  John  Paul  has  become  the 
conscience  of  our  time. 

That  is  why  his  Invitation  to  Kurt 
Waldheim  Is  so  disturbing.  To  extend 
an  official  meeting  at  the  Vatican  and 
warmly  greet  a  man  who  has  been 
widely  believed  to  have  been  associat- 
ed with  Nazi  Germany,  while  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  have 
shurmed  him,  raises  troubling  ques- 
tions indeed. 

I  know  that  the  Papal  has  certain 
corporate  responsibilities  as  head  of 
Vatican  City,  but  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Pope  did  not  use  greater  sensitivity 
and  display  the  moral  courage  we  all 
know  that  he  possesses  as  a  religious 
leader  by  not  receiving  the  Austrian 
President. 


A  MAJOR  VICrrORY  FOR  THE 
GREAT  WHALES 

(Mr.  RAVEN  EL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAVEN KL.  Mr.  Speaker,  good 
news. 

The  great  whales  won  a  major  victo- 
ry yesterday  in  England.  As  I  have 
previously  pointed  out,  several  na- 
tions, principally  Japan,  have  contin- 
ued whaling  despite  the  passage  of  a 
moratorium  on  commercial  whaling. 
They  are  using  a  loophole  to  continue 
their  slaughter  calling  it  "research 
whaling."  Yesterday  a  resolution  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States  placing 
severe  restrictions  on  research  whaling 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  19  to  6. 

The  U.S.  Commissioner,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Ck>mmerce,  Dr.  Anthony 
Calio,  deserves  credit  and  merits  high 
praise  for  his  unflagging  efforts  to 
gain  passage  of  this  resolution.  Al- 
though it  might  be  presumptious  of 
me,  I  would  like  to  say  "thank  you"  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  who  desire  an  end  to  whal- 
ing and  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  whales 
who  are  unable  to  express  their  grati- 
tude. It  was  a  Job  well  done. 
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THE  24TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
JOHN  P.  KENNEDY'S  SPEECH 
IN  BERLIN 

(Hit.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  earlier  period  of 
debate  on  D.C.  appropriations,  I  made 
reference  to  today  being  the  24th  an- 
niversary of  one  of  the  four  greatest 
nonreliglous  or  theological  q>eeche8 
that  I  had  ever  heard  in  my  life.  I  said 
that  two  of  them  were  by  the  same 
man.  General  MacArthur— one  of 
them  in  this  Chamber,  in  April  1951. 
when  I  was  18  years  of  age  in  college, 
and  the  other  by  General  MacArthur 
on  the  plains  of  West  Point  25  yean 
ago  last  month,  when  he  said  goodbye 
to  the  Corps  of  Cadets.  That  is  the 
greatest  speech  that  I  have  ever 
heard. 

The  other  two  speeches  were  also  by 
one  man.  the  youngest  President  ever 
elected  to  this  country's  highest  office. 
The  only  other  younger  President  got 
there  through  the  tragedy  of  an  assas- 
sination, the  great  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

John  F.  Kennedy,  when  he  was  still 
only  46  years  of  age,  today,  two  dozen 
years  ago,  stood  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  ugly  Berlin  Wall  in  Rudolph 
WUde  Platz.  Berlin,  and  made  this  fol- 
lowing incredible  statement:  "There 
are  many  people  in  the  world  who 
really  don't  understand,  or  say  they 
don't,  what  is  the  great  issue  between 
the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
world.  Let  them  come  to  Berlin.  There 
are  some  who  say  that  communism  is 
the  wave  of  the  future.  Let  them  come 
to  Berlin." 

And  I  add,  having  Just  visited  two 
Communist  capitals,  "Let  them  go  to 
Hanoi.  Let  them  go  to  Managua."  And 
you  will  see  that  President  Kennedy's 
words  are  correct,  that  communism  is 
an  evil  system.  But  there  are  those 
who  say  that  it  permits  us  to  make 
progress.  There  is  no  progress  any- 
where In  the  world  under  the  heel  or 
yoke  of  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  whole  mag- 
nlflcient  speech  of  President  Kennedy 
in  Berlin  in  1963  for  inclusion  in  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

I  am  proud  to  come  to  this  city  as  the 
guest  of  your  distinguished  Mayor  who  has 
symbolized  throughout  the  world  the  fight- 
ing spirit  of  West  Berlin.  And  I  am  proud  to 
visit  the  Federal  Republic  with  your  distin- 
guished Chancellor  who  for  so  many  years 
has  committed  Oermany  to  democracy  and 
freedom  and  progress,  and  to  come  here  In 
the  company  of  my  fellow  American.  Oener- 
al  Clay,  who  has  been  In  this  dty  during  Ita 
great  moments  of  crisis  and  wiU  come  again 
If  ever  needed. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  proudest 
boast  was  "civit  Romanu*  turn. "  Today,  in 
the  world  of  freedom,  the  proudest  boast  ia 
"Ich  bin  ein  Berliner." 

I  appreciate  my  Interpreter  translating 
my  CSerman! 

There  are  many  people  in  the  world  who 
i:eaUy  don't  understand,  or  say  they  don't, 
vwhat  is  the  great  issue  between  the  fra* 
world  and  the  Communist  world.  Let  them 
come  to  Berlin.  There  are  some  who  aay 
that  communism  is  the  wave  of  the  future. 
Let  them  come  to  Berlin.  And  there  art 
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aotne  who  say  tn  Europe  and  elsewhere  we 
ran  work  With  the  Communists.  Let  them 
come  to  Berlin.  And  there  are  even  a  few 
wtao  ny  that  it  is  true  that  communism  Is 
an  evU  system,  but  it  permlU  us  to  make 
economic  progress.  Lata'  tie  nadi  Berlin 
kommtn.  Let  them  come  to  Berlin. 

Fteedom  has  many  difficulties  and  democ- 
racy is  not  perfect  but  we  have  never  had  to 
put  a  wall  up  to  keep  our  people  tn,  to  pre- 
vent tbem  from  leaviiag  us.  I  want  to  say.  on 
behalf  of  my  countrymen,  who  live  many 
miles  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
who  are  far  distant  from  you.  that  they  take 
the  greatat  pride  that  they  have  been  able 
to  share  with  you,  even  from  a  distance,  the 
story  of  the  last  18  years.  I  know  of  no 
town,  no  dty.  that  has  been  besieged  for  18 
years  that  still  lives  with  the  vitality  and 
the  force,  and  the  hope  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  city  of  West  Berlin.  While  the 
wall  is  the  most  obvious  and  vivid  demon- 
stration of  the  failures  of  the  Communist 
system  for  all  the  world  to  see,  we  take  no 
satisfaction  In  it,  for  It  is,  as  your  Mayor  has 
said,  an  offense  not  only  against  history  but 
an  offense  against  humanity,  separating 
families,  dividing  husbands  and  wives  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  dividing  a  people 
who  wish  to  be  Joined  together. 

What  is  true  of  this  city  Is  true  of  Germa- 
ny—real,  lasting  peace  in  EXirope  can  never 
be  assured  as  long  as  one  German  out  of 
four  Is  denied  the  elementary  right  of  free 
men.  and  that  Is  to  make  a  free  choice.  In  18 
yean  of  peace  and  good  faith,  this  genera- 
tion of  Germans  has  earned  the  right  to  be 
free,  including  the  right  to  unite  their  faml- 
Ues  and  their  nation  in  lasting  peace,  with 
good  wHl  to  all  people.  You  live  In  a  defend- 
ed Island  of  freedom,  but  your  life  is  part  of 
the  main.  So  let  me  ask  you  as  I  dose  to  lift 
your  eyes  beyond  the  dangers  of  today,  to 
the  hopes  of  tommorrow,  beyond  the  free- 
dom merely  of  this  city  of  Berlin,  or  your 
country  of  Germany,  to  the  advantage  of 
freedom  everywhere,  beyond  the  wall  to  the 
day  of  peace  with  Justice,  beyond  yourselves 
and  ouzaelves  to  aU  mankind. 

Fraedom  Is  Indivisible,  and  when  one  man 
Ib  enslaved,  all  are  not  free.  When  all  are 
free,  then  we  can  look  forward  to  that  day 
wtien  this  city  will  be  Joined  as  one  and  this 
country  and  this  great  Continent  of  Europe 
hi  a  peaceful  and  hopeful  globe.  When  that 
day  flnally  comes,  as  It  will,  the  people  of 
Wert  Berlin  can  take  sober  satisfaction  in 
tlM  fact  that  they  were  in  the  front  lines  for 
ateoat  two  decades. 

All  free  men.  wherever  they  may  live,  are 
of  Berlin,  and.  therefore,  as  a  free 
I  take  pride  in  the  words  "Ich  Mn  ein 
JwNiier." 

Hoik  The  Pnaidait  «oke  >t  13:90  p.m.  from  k 
liislfiMiii  erected  on  the  steps  of  the  Schooetoerter 
Wttht—  West  Berlin's  dty  ball,  where  he  slsned 
tbt  Golden  Book  and  remained  (or  lunch.  In  his 
«i|M»»i«f  remarks  he  referred  to  Mayor  WUly 
Bnndt.  Chancellor  Adenauer,  aod  Oen.  Lucius  D. 
Clajr. 


The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnrnziol  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
ToRBSs].  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 


Virginia  [Mr.  Wise]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  take  this  time  to  talk  about 
the  situation  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  I 
think  that  it  Is  incumbent  upon  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  who  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  policy  that  we  are 
about  to  embark  upon  to  take  note 
that  sometime  next  week  during  the 
July  Fourth  recess  the  administration 
most  likely  will  have  followed  its  com- 
mitment through  and  reflagged  11  Ku- 
waiti vessels,  11  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers. 
They  will  then  in  effect  be  U.S.  tank- 
ers, and  they  will  be  entitled  to  and 
wUl  receive,  according  to  the  adminis- 
tration, all  the  protection  that  would 
come  to  them  by  benefit  of  that 
status. 

That  is  a  very  significant  develop- 
ment in  the  Persian  Oulf,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, so  I  have  chosen  this  time,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  who  feel 
strongly  that  this  is  a  policy  that  is 
questionable  at  best  to  take  time 
during  the  next  few  days  to  make  sure 
that  everyone  vmderstands  the  full  im- 
plications, because  make  no  mistake, 
there  is  much  legislation  that  has 
been  proposed,  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions—some would  delay  reflagging: 
some  would  simply  be  a  statement  of 
Congress  expressing  concern;  some 
would  say  no  reflagging- but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  no  legislation  is 
going  to  pass  and  be  enacted  in  time  to 
stop  this  policy. 

So  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  us  I 
believe  to  make  sure  that  the  Presi- 
dent understands  our  reservations,  and 
to  make  sure  that  those  others  who 
participate  in  that  decision— and  par- 
ticularly the  gulf  states  themselves— 
understand  our  reservations. 

This  Is  not  to  attack  the  President, 
because  indeed  politics  does  stop  at 
the  water's  edge,  but  rather  it  is  to 
say,  "Mr.  President,  please  reconsider. 
Please  rethink  this  thing  through." 

First  of  aU.  let  us  take  a  given.  The 
given  is  that  we  all  agree  that  we  do 
not  want  the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  in- 
creased access  or  influence  in  the  gulf. 
That  is  a  statement  of  principle;  it  is 
the  basic  premise  underlying  my  re- 
marks today.  I  think  that  everyone  in 
this  Chamber  feels  the  same  way. 

The  argument  Is  made,  though,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  by  leasing  to  the  Ku- 
waitis 3  tankers  is  indeed  gaining  that 
influence,  and  that  we  must  reflag  11 
tankers  to  counter  that  and  to  show 
that  the  United  States  is  indeed  a  seri- 
ous player  in  the  gulf  and  maintains 
its  position  of  predominance. 

Let  us  talk  about  this  from  several 
different  viewpoints.  First  of  all.  of 
course.  I  have  with  me  a  map  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Here  where  I  am  point- 
ing we  have  the  gulf  itself,  and  here  is 
the  now  very  well  known  Strait  of 
Hormuz.  That  is  where  all  oil  must 
eventually  pass  coming  from  the  Per- 


sian Gulf  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Oman 
and  then  into  the  sea. 

Kuwait  is  here,  Iraq  is  here.  Iran  is 
this  land  mass  here.  Then  you  have 
the  gulf  states,  predominantly  Saudi 
Arabia,  here.  And  once  again  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz. 

^So  that  we  understand  how  much 
distance  we  are  tjilking  about,  it  is 
roughly  600  miles  from  the  center 
point  of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  to  the 
northernmost  tip,  and  it  is  roughly  200 
to  300  miles  across  the  Persian  Gulf. 
However,  at  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  you 
are  dealing  with  a  60-mlle  width  here, 
a  50-mlle  width,  and  a  30-  to  40-mile 
width  right  here. 

There  are  two  sealanes  going 
through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  It  is 
not.  as  some  have  said,  possible  to 
simply  sink  a  ship  and  block  the  Strait 
of  Hormuz.  That  is  impossible.  Howev- 
er, it  is  significantly  commanded,  of 
course,  by  Iran  at  this  narrow  point 
through  which  all  ships  must  pass. 

But  for  points  of  discussion,  Kuwait. 
Iraq,  and  Iran,  and  of  course  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 

Now,  first  of  all,  what  are  the  impli- 
cations of  reflagging  Kuwaiti  tankers? 
From  a  foreign  policy  standpoint — I 
will  get  to  the  military  in  a  moment- 
there  are  grave  implications.  The 
United  States  at  least  nominally  has 
maintained  a  policy  of  neutrality  in 
the  Iran-Iraq  war.  a  war  that  has 
lasted  7  years  and  cost  by  conservative 
estimates  over  one-half  million  lives, 
and  heaven  knows  when  it  is  going  to 
end.  It  has  also  resulted  in  attacks  on 
approximately  300  tankers. 

In  this  reflagging  venture.  Kuwait  is 
an  ally  of  Iraq.  It  has  shipped  weapons 
to  Iraq,  it  has  supplied  money  to  Iraq; 
it  is  definitely  perceived  as  an  ally  of 
Iraq,  and  certainly  so  by  Iran.  Any 
protection  of  Kuwaiti  tankers  to  the 
exclusion  of  othar  tankers  then  be- 
comes an  alignment  with  Iraq. 

Do  we  want  to  line  up  with  Iraq? 
Well,  what  is  our  purpose  once  again. 
Our  purpose  is  twofold— severalfold, 
actually.  First,  we  say  to  guarantee 
free  access  and  the  right  of  open  ship- 
ping in  the  gulf.  The  second  is  to 
counter  Soviet  influence. 

Do  we  meet  those  responsibilities, 
those  purposes,  by  this  policy?  Well, 
clearly  if  we  tilt  to  Iraq  we  are  not 
maintaining  neutrality.  But  there  Is  an 
even  greater  implication  of  tilting  to 
Iraq,  because  then  we  may  very  well 
set  out  and  do  exactly  what  we  say  we 
do  not  want  to  do.  which  is  to  build 
Soviet  Influence  in  the  gulf  region. 

Iran  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  long 
been  traditional  enemies,  with  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  enmity  between  the 
parties.  The  Soviet  Union  feels  the 
radical  Islam  movement  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  its  country.  Yet  anything 
that  will  bring  the  United  States 
closer  to  Iraq,  indeed  cause  Iran  to 
attack  a  Kuwaiti  tanker  now  carrying 


an  American  flag,  and  then  causing 
the  United  States  to  respond  and 
attack  Iran,  does  what?  It  drives  Iran 
exactly  where  we  do  not  want  it  to  be. 
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We  are  no  great  friends  of  Iran,  we 
all  understand  that.  But  at  that  same 
time,  neither  is  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
yet  what  we  would  do  is  we  would 
drive  Iran  into  the  very  arms  of  those 
who  have  been  trying  to  get  to  them 
for  the  past  few  hundred  years. 

Second,  from  a  foreign  policy  stand- 
point, what  kind  of  support  are  we  get- 
ting from  our  allies  on  this?  The  Presi- 
dent went  to  Venice,  and  besides  a 
lukewarm  response  on  the  necessity  to 
provide  access  to  the  seas,  we  received 
no  sign  of  support,  no  willingness  to 
participate  in  joint  ventures,  no  real 
enthusiasm  for  the  reflagging  venture. 
So  there  has  been  no  great  support  by 
our  allies. 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  what  does  this 
gain  them?  It  is  really  very  much  a  low 
risk,  high  gain  venture.  What  do  they 
risk?  They  risk  three  tankers,  and 
presently  those  tankers  are  assisting 
Kuwait.  But  they  also  recognize  that 
those  are  not  the  tankers  that  are 
likely  to  be  hit.  The  tankers  that  are 
likely  to  be  hit  are  the  ones  carrying 
American  flags,  the  ones  carrying 
American  flags  and  escorted  by  Ameri- 
can naval  personnel.  I  iuiow  I  will 
stand  In  this  well  and  I  know  anyone 
else  would  and  say  that  when  Ameri- 
can naval  personnel  are  attacked  we 
shall  respond.  We  must  Insist  that  our 
personnel  are  protected,  and  we  will 
respond,  but  whom  do  we  respond 
against?  Iran.  So  once  again  what  we 
have  done  is  expanded  the  war  and 
indeed  brought  ourselves  into  it,  and 
probably  cause  Iran  then  to  seek  as- 
sistance from  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  colleagues  may  say  the  Soviet 
Union  has  three  tankers  with  Kuwait, 
and  I  am  willing  to  bet  that  they  will 
cancel  those  leases  real  quicldy  be- 
cause that  is  a  very,  very  low  cost  risk 
for  them. 

So  from  a  foreign  policy  standpoint 
we  set  out,  and  we  seem  to  be  going 
exactly  in  the  direction  we  do  not 
want  to  go. 

But  let  us  talk  about  the  military 
aspect  for  a  while  because  I  think  that 
is  important  to  look  at  also.  One  does 
not  have  to  have  a  very  long  memory 
to  remember  Lebanon  In  1983  and  the 
marines  that  were  asked  to  perform  an 
impossible  mission  in  Beirut  and  what 
the  implications  were  there.  Yes.  we 
said  we  could  protect  them.  We  had 
the  New  Jersey,  as  I  recall,  offshore 
and  shelling,  and  we  had  much  of  the 
naval  fleet  sitting  offshore.  But  that 
could  not  protect  241  marines  who 
were  sitting  in  a  barracks  and  sleeping 
in  a  barracks  and  were  killed  when 
that  barracks  was  destroyed.  It  could 
not  protect  the  other  marines,  the 
idmost  300  in  total,  the  other  marines 


who  were  killed  while  pursuing  their 
duties. 

So  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  are  we 
going  to  be  able  to  protect  those  we 
send? 

Let  us  look  at  the  reality  for  a 
minute.  First  of  all,  we  will  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  President,  an  expanding 
force  here,  and  we  will  have  nine  ships 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  addition  to  the 
command  center. 

But  one  of  the  most  significant  prob- 
lems I  feel,  and  incidentally  we  will 
also  apparently  have  a  large  battle- 
ship, the  Missouri,  but  one  of  the 
large  problems  I  see  is  that  the  air 
cover  Is  going  to  be  limited.  The  air 
cover  will  come  most  likely  from  the 
U.S.S.  ConsteUation,  but  that  will  be 
here,  it  will  not  pass  through  the 
Straits  of  Hormuz,  it  will  not  be  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  it  will  not  be  at  the 
center  of  activity.  It  will  be  in  the 
Gulf  of  Oman  where  it  is  safer,  and  so 
those  planes.  In  order  to  protect  up 
here,  have  to  fly  long  distances  and 
indeed  may  have  to  be  refueled  mid- 
night. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  said  that  they  wiU 
survey  this  part  of  the  area  with  their 
AW  ACS  planes.  They  are  our  AW  ACS 
planes  really,  but  we  sold  them  to  the 
Saudis,  and  the  Saudis  have  recently 
agreed  to  patrol  the  southern  sector  in 
their  AWACS  planes,  intelligence 
planes. 

However,  once  again,  the  bulk  of  our 
air  cover  is  not  going  to  be  here,  it  is 
not  going  to  be  here,  it  is  not  going  to 
be  here.  So  what  kind  of  a  response 
time  will  they  have?  How  will  they  be 
able  to  protect  those  convoys  coming 
from  Kuwait? 

One  might  say  then  if  this  is  some- 
thing ttiat  benefits  Kuwait  and  it  ben- 
efits the  Gulf  States,  it  benefits  those 
producing  oil,  then  surely  they  are 
going  to  permit  our  planes  to  land,  are 
they  not?  They  are  going  to  permit  us 
to  put  our  planes  in  Kuwait  since  we 
are  protecting  their  tankers,  here  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  since  we  are  protecting 
the  stability  of  the  gulf. 

I  hate  to  say  this,  but  the  answer  is 
"No,"  they  are  not.  Kuwait  has  said 
we  will  not  be  able  to  base  our  planes 
within  their  boundaries.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  said  the  same  thing.  So  those  that 
we  are  there  to  protect  wUl  not  permit 
us  to  base  our  planes  in  their  country. 
We  are  protecting  one  country's  oil 
tankers  who  will  not  permit  us  to  land, 
so  rather  than  having  our  Jets  here 
where  they  can  quickly  respond,  or 
here,  they  will  be  out  here. 

So  if  those  who  would  be  protected 
really  are  not  interested,  should  we 
be? 

How  much  oil  are  we  talking  about? 
A  third  premise  laid  out  in  the  36-page 
report  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress says  we  must  guarantee  the  free 
flow  of  oil  that  is  so  vital  to  Ehirope 
and  to  the  United  States.  First  of  all, 
of  course,  the  United  States  derives,  at 


most.  7  percent  of  all  the  ofl  it  uses 
from  this  Persian  Gulf  region.  Jfma 
derives  59  percent  from  this  region. 
Europe,  in  its  entirety,  somewhere  be- 
tween 20  or  30  percent  from  this 
region,  so  we  derive  the  least  amount 
from  the  Persian  GuJf  region. 

Kuwait  supplies  12  percent  of  aU  of 
the  oil  coming  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  United  States  is  reflagging  11 
tankers.  However,  Kuwait  ships  70 
percent  of  all  of  its  oil  by  foreign-flag 
tankers.  What  that  means  is  that  the 
United  States  is  going  to  be  embarking 
upon  this  policy  to  protect  4  percent, 
that  is  right,  4  percent  of  all  of  the  oil 
coming  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  will 
not  be  protecting  Saudi  Arabia's  tank- 
ers, it  will  not  be  protecting  Iran's 
tankers  or  protecting  any  of  the  other 
Gulf  States,  but  only  Kuwait's  tank- 
ers, and  that  amounts  to  4  percent  of 
all  of  the  oil  coming  from  the  gulf. 

Who  has  been  the  offender  here?  I 
do  not  make  any  arguments  In  behalf 
of  Iran,  but  it  is  a  little  bit  interesting 
that  the  country  that  we  are  choosing 
to  reflag  their  tankers,  and  in  turn 
begin  a  tilt  toward  one  of  the  two 
major  combatants,  that  combatant  is 
Iraq.  Iraq  began  the  war  in  1979.  Iraq 
was  the  first  country  to  begin  attack- 
ing tankers,  and  of  course  it  was  Iraq 
that  fired  the  mlssUe  that  killed  37 
Americans  on  the  U.S.S.  Stark. 

Iraq,  until  this  recent  year,  was  at- 
tacldng  almost  two  tankers  for  every 
one  the  Iranians  attacked.  That 
number.  Incidentally,  in  1986  has  Just 
about  evened  up,  regrettably,  so  we 
have  both  sides  attacking  the  same 
number  of  tankers. 

Once  again,  if  we  are  to  protect  the 
free  flow  of  oil,  how  much  oil  are  we 
protecting?  Four  percent,  and  at  what 
risk  are  we  doing  that,  not  only  to  our- 
selves but  to  others? 

It  is  true  that  European  nations  do 
have  forces  within  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  British  have  some  naval  presence, 
the  French  have  some  naval  presence; 
however,  they,  Incidentally,  are  more 
dependent  upon  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  than  the  United  States  is.  Howev- 
er, they  have  not  chosen  to  adopt  the 
course  that  we  have.  I  wonder  why,  be- 
cause their  analysis  shows  they  do  not 
need  to. 

Ever  since  the  attack  on  the  Stark 
there  has  not  been  a  major  disruption 
in  the  flow  of  oil  other  than  what  has 
already  been  happening.  About  1  per- 
cent of  the  oil  coming  out  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  if  that,  has  been  subject  to 
attack;  1  percent.  Yet  once  again  we 
are  embarking  on  a  policy  that  may 
only  escalate  that  purpose. 

I  have  a  question  that  I  am  not 
going  to  be  able  to  answer.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  able  to  tell  the  person  in 
my  district,  my  constituents,  I  am  not 
going  to  be  able  to  give  him  or  her  a 
good  answer  when  they  ask  me  why  is 
their  son  used  on  a  ship  in  the  Persian 
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oiiif,  and  yet  the  countries  that  that 
aon  is  placed  there  to  protect  will  not 
permit  the  air  cover  to  land  on  their 
aoil  that  is  used  to  protect  them.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  able  to  give  that 
mother  or  father  a  good  answer.  Can 
you?  I  would  like  to  know  the  answer. 
If  it  is  so  vital,  then  why  will  not 
Kuwait,  why  will  not  Saudi  Arabia. 
why  will  not  the  other  nations  permit 
our  planes  to  land  there  so  we  could 
trtily  guarantee  the  air  cover  that  is  so 
necessary? 

I  went  through  the  agony,  as  did 
every  Member  of  Congress  here  fol- 
lowing the  incident  with  the  Stark 
where  we  waited  to  see  whether  one  of 
the  dead  or  one  of  the  seriously 
wounded  was  one  of  our  constituents 
from  our  district.  We  had  from  our 
district,  the  Third  District,  two  aboard 
the  Stark.  Mercifully,  neither  was 
killed  or  injured  seriously. 

But  are  there  going  to  be  other 
Stark^  If  we  are  asking  people  to  sail 
in  harm's  way,  are  we  going  to  be  able 
to  protect  them? 

I  guess  what  amazes  me  the  most, 
once  again,  after  you  look  at  the  for- 
eign policy  aspect,  after  you  look  at 
the  military  aq>ect  of  this,  is  once 
again  going  back  to  are  we  going  to  ac- 
complish or  are  we  going  to  see 
happen  exactly  what  we  said  we  did 
not  want  to  see  happen,  and  that  is  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  an  active 
presence  in  the  gulf  beyond  what  it 
has. 

What  has  been  the  Soviet  response 
to  this?  I  think  it  is  significant  to  note. 
The  Soviet  Union  presently,  at  last 
count,  has  three  ships,  three  warships, 
in  the  gulf  region.  A  Soviet  tanker,  in- 
cidentally, was  hit  by  a  mine,  most 
likely  released  by  the  revolutionary 
guards  in  Iran.  This  happened  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  That  tanker 
was  hit.  What  was  the  Soviet  re- 
q)onse?  To  do  nothing. 

So  the  Soviets  have  not  attempted  to 
build  their  fleet  any  larger,  nor  did 
they  respond  when  their  tanker  was 
hit.  Once  again,  that  was  by  Iran. 
Whether  Iran  did  it  consciously,  that 
is  a  good  question.  Nobody  knows. 
Some  think  that  it  was  not  the  Iranian 
Government  or  military,  but  it  was  the 
fanatical  revolutionary  guard.  In  Iran 
they  do  not  have  control  over  all  as- 
pects of  the  society,  over  all  of  the 
military  evidence,  so  what  we  could 
have  here  is  the  same  thing  happen- 
ing. What  an  excellent  chance  if  you 
are  a  fanatic  in  Iran  and  it  is  not  your 
government  policy  to  attack  United 
States  ships  escorting  Kuwaiti  re- 
flagged  tankers,  then  why  not  have 
the  revolutionary  guard  do  it.  So  we 
could  be  launched  into  a  vicious,  vio- 
lent spiral  from  which  no  one  emerges, 
not  by  any  ctHudous  act  of  a  govern- 
ment, but  by  the  act  of  a  fanatic. 

So  this  Just  simply  seems  to  be  a  no- 
win  policy. 


I  do  not  have  any  disagreements 
with  what  the  administration  is  trying 
to  accomplish.  The  administration 
says  it  wants  to  counter  any  Soviet  in- 
fluence. But  once  again,  let  us  look  at 
the  facts:  a  limited  Soviet  presence 
here,  three  Soviet  tankers  leased  to 
the  Kuwait  Government,  and  the 
Soviet  naval  presence,  of  course,  is 
greatly  limited. 

To  get  to  the  Persian  Gulf  from  a 
Soviet  naval  base  is  quite  a  long  steam, 
since  there  is  nothing  immediately  ad- 
jacent. So  they  are  not  able  to  get 
forces  to  that  region  right  away  except 
in  one  way.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
get  Soviet  military  power  projected 
very  quickly  into  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  that  is  through  Iran.  Do  we  want 
to  give  them  that  avenue,  that  outlet 
to  the  Persian  Gulf? 

But  then  you  may  say.  Bos,  that  is 
fine,  you  have  outlined  all  of  the  rea- 
sons not  to  do  this,  but  what  have  you 
got?  I  think  that  is  a  fair  question  and 
one  the  administration  can  well  ask 
those  of  us  who  are  gravely  concerned. 

I  think  there  are  several  things  that 
can  be  done.  First  of  all,  the  best  of  all 
worlds  would  be  for  the  Kuwaiti  Gov- 
ernment to  say,  thank  you  very  much, 
but  given  the  problems  this  may  cause, 
given  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been 
significant  increase  in  oU  disruption 
since  the  attack  on  the  Stark,  since  it 
is  still  I  percent  of  the  oil  passing 
through  the  straits  that  is  subject  to 
attack,  we  wiU  ask  you  not  to  reflag 
and  we  would  appreciate  protection  if 
we  are  placed  in  a  dangerous  situation, 
but  we  will  not  reflag  our  tankers.  I 
think  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  the 
Kuwaiti  Government  to  give  us  that 
way  out. 

Perhaps  then  what  we  need  to  be 
doing  is  saying  that  we  will  reevaluate 
the  policy,  we  will  increase  our  pres- 
ence, our  naval  presence,  In  the  gulf  to 
coimter  any  possible  Increase  In  Soviet 
influence,  and  we  will  immediately 
begin  discussions  with  our  allies.  Euro- 
pean, Japanese,  and  Saudi  and  gulf 
coast  Arab  allies  as  to  how  to  guaran- 
tee free  access.  We  would  say  let  us 
have  a  cooling  off  period.  Just  as  we 
have  taken  and  tried  to  take  I  hope  an 
honest  position  of  urging  peace  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq  so  that  we  will 
adopt  a  comprehensive  viewpoint  in 
the  entire  gulf  region,  and  we  will  say 
there  will  be  a  cooling  off  period.  We 
will  not  reflag  for  a  period,  and  mean- 
while we  will  Initiate  discussions 
within  the  United  Nations,  convene 
the  Seciu-ity  Coimcil  with  all  of  the 
Gulf  States  about  how  we  can  provide 
a  mutual  protection  force  that  will 
safeguard  everyone's  oil  that  comes 
through  there. 
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And  that  in  so  doing  take  the  pres- 
sure off  of  strictly  the  United  States 
but  still  maintain  an  active  presence. 


There  are  many  proposals  for  reflag- 
ging  delays,  for  new  peace  Initiatives, 
for  oil  seciuity  meetings  perhaps.  AU 
of  these  can  be  carried  out.  But  for 
those  of  us  as  Members  of  Congress 
who  know  that  somewhere  during  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess,  I  figure  it  is 
going  to  be  somewhere  between  the 
Ripley.  WV,  JuJy  Fourth  parade  and 
the  Point  Pleasant  picnic  this  next 
week  that  I  am  going  to  hear  that  the 
first  of  the  vessels  has  been  reflagged 
and  that  the  American  naval  escort  is 
assisting  its  passage  down  the  gulf  and 
through  the  straits.  And  I  am  going  to 
know  that  we  have  embarked  on  a 
course  that  unfortunately  may  have 
no  return.  So  those  of  us  who  want  to 
do  something  about  it,  what  is  the  best 
strategy?  I  am  not  sure  you  ought  to 
talk  strategy  in  public,  but  let  me  take 
a  crack  at  it. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  to  be  non- 
partisan. The  reality  of  the  situation  is 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle,  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle.  Members  are  raising 
concerns  about  this  policy.  They  are 
not  always  raising  them  outwardly, 
not  always  publicly  but  you  can  be  in 
either  cloakroom  in  any  meeting  and 
you  hear  people  wondering  what  in 
the  world  are  we  doing. 

So  I  think  first  of  all  it  should  be  a 
bipartisan  effort,  or  perhaps  nonparti- 
san is  a  better  word,  to  rethink  this 
policy. 

The  second  is  that  we  work  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  not  confronta- 
tion, with  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent has  some  hard  calls  to  make  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  no  one  denies  that. 
We  do  have  an  obvious  objective 
which  is  to  restrict  Soviet  influence  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  No  one  denies  that. 

So  I  think  it  is  best  that  it  be  done  in 
a  nonconfrontational  atmosphere.  I 
have  no  Interest  in  painting  the  Presi- 
dent into  a  comer  and  making  a  politi- 
cal issue  of  it. 

We  saw  after  Lebanon  that  you 
really  cannot  get  involved  in  partisan 
politics  when  the  health  and  safety 
and  the  very  lives  of  our  citizens  are  at 
stake. 

So  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
either  party— Democrats  do  not  gain. 
Republicans  do  not  gain.  So  it  would 
have  to  be  nonpartisan,  nonconfronta- 
tional. 

So  I  think  I  would  hope  there  would 
be  a  high  level  leadership  delegation, 
of  both  parties— not  one  and  not  the 
other— going  and  visiting  with  the 
President  at  the  White  House,  visiting 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  visiting 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  And 
saying.  "Mr.  President,  can  we  wait? 
Can  we  take  other  alternative  forms  of 
action?  Can  we  agree  on  a  course  of 
action  that  does  not  commit  ourselves 
of  this  reflagglng?" 

Reflagging.  incidentally,  can  occur 
at  any  time.  There  is  no  magic  on  re- 


flagging.  The  administration,  in  fact, 
put  off  the  reflagging  of  the  vessels 
for  several  weeks.  It  initially  wanted  to 
do  it  shortly  after  the  Stark  was  hit 
and  then  it  agreed  to  wait  several 
weeks. 

My  concern  is  that  while  we  talk 
about  legislation,  time  is  slipping 
away.  I  do  think  that  there  is  one  im- 
portant element  that  must  be  conduct- 
ed during  the  next  few  weeks  and  that 
is  voices  must  be  heard,  congressional 
voices,  the  public's  voices.  It  is  my 
hope  that  here  in  the  well  many  of  us 
will  take  the  time  to  talk  about  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  register  our  misgiv- 
ings, while  all  the  time  worthing  on  leg- 
islation. But  we  know  legislation 
moves  slowly.  But  at  the  same  time 
putting  ourselves  and  strongly  regis- 
tering our  disagreement  with  this 
policy,  not  in  a  negative  harping  way— 
I  am  not  interested  in  that — but  in  a 
way  that  says,  "Mr.  President,  we  re- 
spectfully disagree.  We  want  to  wotk 
together  to  craft  something  that  gives 
you  the  opportunity  you  need  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy  and  at  the  same 
time  does  not  put  you  in  any  bind." 

You  know  we  have  learned  some- 
thing from  Vietnam  and  from  Leba- 
non and  from  several  other  areas  of 
the  world.  We  have  learned  there  are 
several  ways — that  there  are  several 
things  that  are  important  before  you 
can  make  significant  military  commit- 
ments. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  so  vital 
before  making  military  commitments 
is  to  make  sure  that  you  have  a  united 
country  behind  you.  We  cannot  afford 
nor  can  we  tolerate  any  longer  the  di- 
vislveness  that  has  existed  in  previous 
commitments.  We  cannot  ask  sailors 
or  Air  Force  personnel  or  marines  to 
once  again  endanger  themselves  when 
the  country  is  divided  behind  it. 

So  a  country  with  a  divided  policy  is 
really  not  a  country  that  should  be 
venturing  into  something  like  this, 
this  questionable  at  all. 

The  questions  must  be  answered.  I 
think  the  I*resident  recognizes  this.  I 
would  hope  that  he  would  respond. 

I  think  we  need  to  begin  discussion 
with  our  allies.  If  the  oil  is  so  impor- 
tant then  do  you  not  think  that  they 
also  want  to  be  playing  a  role  in  safe- 
guarding it? 

I  am  delighted  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  safeguard  the  7  percent  of 
the  oil  coming  out  of  here  going  to  the 
United  States.  But  do  I  also  have  the 
same  obligation  to  safeguard  the  59 
percent  that  is  going  to  Japan  and  to 
ask  our  soldiers  and  our  sailors  to  bear 
the  responsibility  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  have  no  contribution  from  that 
country  whose  oil  we  are  protecting? 
What  about  Western  Elurope?  Do  we 
not  also  have  a  right  to  ask  them  to 
assist  us  in  the  convoy  duty? 

If  that  Kuwaiti  oU  is  stlso  going  to 
fire  utility  plants,  it  is  going  to  permit 
cars  to  drive  75  miles  along  the  auto- 


bahn in  Germany.  So  it  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  time  to  convene  our  allies  and 
say,  "If  you  don't  like  reflagging  then 
what  do  you  like?  How  are  you  able  to 
work  with  us?  What  will  you  do  to 
effect  this?" 

FlnaUy,  going  back  to  the  subject 
which  I  think  has  to  be  discussed  at 
length,  is  what  about  our  Arab  allies? 
Yes.  the  Saudis  are  flying  AW  ACS 
and,  yes,  they  are<keeplng  us  advised 
and  working  with  our  forces  already  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  But  why  are  we  not 
able  to  land  our  planes  in  their  coun- 
try? You  know  the  reason  that  is 
given,  the  diplomatic  reason  is  because 
they  fear  that  would  show  a  tilt  to 
Iraq.  And  they  fear  the  radical 
Moslem  movement  from  Iran,  the 
Shiite  movement,  that  threatens  to 
undercut  many  of  the  regimes  in  that 
region. 

So  permitting  United  States  planes 
to  land  and  to  be  based  in  their  area 
would  threaten  their  relationship  with 
Iran  and  with  the  Shiite  movement. 
Of  course,  the  concern  Is  also  then, 
does  that  also  then  alter  the  relation- 
ship with  Israel  or  lack  of  relationship 
with  Israel? 

I  imderstand  their  fears  about  be- 
coming embroiled  with  Iran.  At  the 
same  time  I  understand  my  very  real 
fears  about  what  happened  to  that 
personnel  while  we  were  protecting 
their  oil,  if  we  are  not  able  to  land  our 
planes  into  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
the  other  Gulf  Coast  States. 

Look  at  the  difference,  look  at  the 
difference  between  launching  a  plane 
from  the  air  to  protect  a  tanker  here 
and  the  difference  between  flying 
from  here  and  trying  to  protect  that 
tanker  there.  A  significant  difference 
in  response  time.  You  launch  a  plane 
from  here  (indicating)  and  protect  a 
tanker,  all  you  are  likely  to  find  is  a 
smouldering  hulk.  Launch  it  from 
here  and  you  may  be  able  to  save  that 
ship  and  the  other  personnel  involved. 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  let  your 
voices  be  heard,  let  us  take  special 
orders  during  the  next  week,  to  point 
out  to  ourselves,  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  administration  the 
significance  of  this  policy. 

Let  us  be  heard  in  this  matter.  Let 
us  be  heard  in  1  minute  speeches  at 
the  beginning  of  every  session.  Let  the 
delegations  be  formed  to  visit  the 
White  House  on  a  constant  basis  to  let 
them  know  our  grave  concerns. 

Let  the  American  people  also  re- 
spond by  calling  their  Members,  writ- 
ing, et  cetera.  What  at>out  a  little 
delay?  We  agree  with  the  policy  but 
we  want  to  make  sure  the  policy  is 
well  thought  out.  As  I  say,  you  only 
have  to  look  at  history  to  see  some  dis- 
turbing parallels,  parallels  in  situa- 
tions where  once  the  country  is  divid- 
ed, not  united,  that  the  policy  is  an  ap- 
propriate one.  No.  2  where  you  cannot 
guarantee  the  military  protection  to 
those    who    are    carryiiig    out    your 


policy,  cannot  guarantee  adequately 
the  military  policy.  There  should  not 
have  been  1,800  marines  stuck  on  the 
ground  for  months  in  Beirut  in  what 
tiumed  out  to  be  a  shooting  gallery.  By 
the  same  token,  should  we  have  Amer- 
ican ships  escorting  reflagged  tankers 
that  are  guaranteed  targets  and  sub- 
ject only  to  a  guarantee  almost  entire- 
ly bringing  attaclu  from  a  radical 
nation  which  then  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with?  How  do  we  respond?  Then 
how  embroiled  are  we  in  that  war? 
You  and  I  both  know  if  one  of  our 
ships  is  hit,  Americans  will  not  be 
found  wanting  in  their  response  and 
that  those  who  attack  do  so  at  their 
own  risk  but  in  so  doing  we  involve 
ourselves  deeper  in  an  area  of  the 
world  where,  while  we  have  great 
stakes,  we  also  are  a  long  way  away 
from  home,  from  our  supply  lines, 
from  that  which  is  necessary  to  con- 
duct policy  adequately. 

I  come  back  to  the  original  question. 
We  do  not  want  the  Soviet  Union  to 
gain  increased  access  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  And  if  we  do  not  want  the  Soviet 
Union  to  gain  increased  access  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  perhaps  we  should  not 
play  into  their  hands.  As  I  say,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  very  low  commit- 
ment rate  right  now  but  they  could 
make  possibly  very,  very  real  gains. 

I  urge  you  to  look  at  this  map  one 
more  time.  It  is  600  miles  from  here, 
all  oil  must  pass  through  here;  com- 
manded, incidentally,  by  the  Naval 
forces  of  Iran  at  this  point;  30  some 
miles  across  here.  A  Silkworm  missile 
or  an  Exocet  missile  travels  about  10 
mUes  a  minute.  Launched  from  here  it 
will  take  just  a  brief  span  of  time 
before  it  hits  a  ship  30  some  miles 
across  here,  50  miles  across  here  or  60 
miles  here. 

And  a  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  some- 
where out  here. 

We  are  sailing  into  very  dangerous 
waters.  There  Is  a  definite  need  for 
American  commitment  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  There  is  need  for  beefed  up 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  is  a 
very  strong  need  to  counter  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Persian  Giilf . 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  what  I 
would  say  is  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it 
and  I  would  urge  delay.  I  would  urge 
the  convening  of  security  forces  to  dis- 
cuss and  to  plan  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive response  and  I  would  urge  fi- 
nally getting  the  total  consent  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  American  people, 
a  unanimous  opinion  rather  than  a  di- 
vided one  before  we  ask  our  American 
sailors  to  sail  in  harm's  way. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    CRANE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
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include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  n)ecUl  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ToRBSS).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  CsAm]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Bftr.  Speaker,  during 
the  1986  State  of  the  Union  Message. 
President  Re«gan  opened  up  a  great 
debate  on  the  question  of  catastrophic 
health  care  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. He  stated  "after  seeing  how  dev- 
astating illness  can  destroy  the  finan- 
cial security  of  a  family  I  am  directing 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Dr.  Otis  Bowen.  to  report  to  me 
by  yearend  with  recommendations  on 
how  the  private  sector  and  Govern- 
ment can  work  together  and  address 
the  problems  of  affordable  insurance 
for  those  whose  life  savings  would  oth- 
erwise be  threatened  with  catastrophic 
illness." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  sounded 
the  call  for  some  kind  of  action  and 
that  in  turn  resulted  in  Dr.  Bowen. 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices submitting  an  original  plan  that 
would  in  effect  put  an  Increased  pre- 
mium cost  on  the  Medicare  Program 
to  the  time  of  a  modest  $4.90-some  odd 
initiiiiiy  to  guarantee  that  the  gaps  in 
Medicare  for  catastrophic  illness 
within  the  span  of  a  year  would  be 
provided  for. 

After  the  initial  submission  of  Dr. 
Bowen's  plan  which  was  modest  and 
yet  targeted  without  threatening  the 
survival  of  the  Medicare  trust  fimd.  a 
real  need  or  problem,  the  whole 
debate  shifted  gears  and  unfortunate- 
ly by  the  time  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  got  to  working  on  it.  by  the 
time  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  got  to  working  on  it,  the 
number  of  additional  benefits  and 
services  were  such  that  what  we  are 
confronted  with  now  in  the  bill  desig- 
nated HJl.  2470  is  something  un- 
dreamed of  by  Secretary  Bowen.  un- 
dreamed of  by  President  Reagan  and 
undreamed  of  by  senior  citizens  who 
are  dependent  for  a  degree  of  their 
medical  security  on  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. 

Now  we  had  information  as  recently 
as  2  years  ago  that  stiggested  the  Med- 
icare trust  fimd  would  be  bankrupt 
somewhere  between  1987  and  1989. 
And  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  went  on  a  retreat  down  to  Flor- 
ida and  we  spent  a  weekend  with  actu- 
aries and  economists  to  study  how  we 
might  guarantee  the  survivability  of 
Medicare.  They  informed  us  at  that 
retreat  that  the  program  was  not 
going  to  go  bankrupt  between  1987 


and  1989:  rather  they  suggested  it 
would  not  go  bankrupt  perhaps  imtU 
1992  to  1996. 

Then  most  recently  Secretary 
Bowen,  with  new  actuarial  informa- 
tion, has  concluded  that,  no,  it  is  not 
going  to  go  bankrupt  in  the  decade  of 
the  nineties  but  that  we  can  be  reason- 
ably confident  that  it  most  assuredly 
will  be  bankrupt  somewhere  between 
the  year  2000  and  2002. 

Now  this  suggests  that  we  have  al- 
ready some  long-term  problems  in 
terms  of  guaranteeing  the  solvency  of 
this  program  that  we  are  not  address- 
ing and.  ironicaUy,  we  choose  this  time 
to  put  an  increased  stress  on  the  sur- 
vivability of  the  entire  Medicare  trust 
fimd  with  this  catastrophic  program. 
Because  that  catastrophic  program 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  ar-1 
Means  has  already  reported  out,  that 
program  is  calculated  according  to  ac- 
tuarial estimates  to  put  an  increased 
$10  blUion  burden  deficit  on  the  Medi- 
care trust  fund  by  the  year  2000  and 
that  that  will  increase  by  the  year 
2000  by  $30  billion.  That  being  the 
case,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number 
of  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
been  involved  and  concerned  about 
this  problem  for  several  years  and  who 
have,  rather  than  relying  on  a  coercive 
and  unjust  and  unfair  alternative  to 
the  problems  that  allegedly  are  going 
to  be  addressed  by  H.R.  2470,  have  cre- 
ated alternatives  that  rely  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  on  the  one  hand  but 
second  go  vastly  beyond  what  is  con- 
templated on  this  bilL 
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H.R.  2470,  for  example,  does  not  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  long-term  nurs- 
ing care.  They  did  add  prescription 
drug  coverage  to  it  in  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  I  wUl 
get  to  that  momentarily  in  terms  of 
what  unforeseen  burdens  may  be  com- 
prehended by  the  actions  taken  by 
that  committee  or  the  equivalent  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

But  before  I  do  that,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  a  colleague  who  has  been  in 
the  vanguard  of  promoting  private- 
sector  alternatives  and  who  has  an  al- 
ternative that  not  only  addresses  the 
problem  of  catastrophic  coverage  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  under  consid- 
eration but  goes  to  the  problem  of 
long-term  nursing  care  coverage  and 
prescription  drug  coverage.  So  I  yield 
at  this  time  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Slaoghtcr]. 

Mr.  SLAUGHTEai  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

The  gentleman's  remarks  about  the 
precarious  state  of  Medicare  are 
really,  as  the  gentleman  says,  what 
has  precipitated  the  legislation  we 
have  introduced.  The  gentleman  and  I, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 


fornia [Mr.  DBsmt]  and  also  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DAimx- 
MZTXR]  and  36  other  cosponsors.  have 
introduced  this  legislation. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  something  over 
the  long  haul  for  the  elderly  people 
who  cannot  afford  expensive  hospitali- 
zation or  nursing  home  care,  the  first 
thing  we  have  got  to  do  is  make  Medi- 
care a  sound  financial  system,  finan- 
cially solvent,  so  that  it  can  t>ay  the 
benefits  provided  by  law.  How  we  do 
this  is  the  problem.  We  have  got  to 
find  out  how  to  raise  more  money  for 
Medicare  to  be  able  to  pay  for  those 
benefits.  We  can  do  it  by  taxes,  by  in- 
creasing the  Medicare  payroll  taxes, 
by  cutting  the  Medicare  benefits,  or  by 
a  combination  of  those  things. 

But  we  do  not  want  to  do  it  that 
way,  and  so  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
appeal  to  the  incentive  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  to  look  after  them- 
selves if  they  are  able  to  do  so.  but  not 
to  make  it  a  penalty  if  they  do  so  but 
to  make  it  economically  attractive  for 
them. 

If  we  can  get  a  number  of  people 
who  choose  a  private  savings  option  or 
set  aside  a  specific  savings  account 
with  favorable  tax  treatment  and  they 
do  not  draw  on  Medicare  but  will  be 
drawing  on  their  own  health  insurance 
policies  or  savings  for  their  health 
care  during  retirement,  then  we  will 
have  a  Medicare  system  that  will  be 
receiving  the  same  revenues  it  now  re- 
ceives, but  it  will  be  paying  out  less  in 
claims.  So  Medicare  will  be  financially 
sounder  and  it  will  avoid  going  broke, 
as  the  trustees  say  will  be  the  case 
unless  something  is  done. 

In  connection  with  this  bill  by  which 
we  have  appealed  to  private  savings 
accounts  and  also  the  possibility  of 
those  people  being  able  to  buy  health 
insurance  policies,  it  is  interesting  that 
there  are  over  70  companies  now  sell- 
ing long-term  care  policies,  and  this  is 
compared  with  only  sixteen  3  years 
ago. 

What  we  ought  to  be  doing  this  year 
in  the  legislation  we  pass  is  to  encour- 
age the  private  insurance  industry  to 
offer  long-term  care  insurance  with 
the  same  benefits  that  Medicare  offers 
and  with  health  insurance  benefits  of 
all  kinds.  But  if  the  long-term  care 
problem  is  to  be  solved,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  ever  solve  it  because  we 
simply  will  not  have  the  revenues 
from  the  kind  of  taxes  we  would  need 
to  take  care  of  the  long-term  care 
problem  without  also  appealing  to  the 
private  sector. 

Today  over  70  percent  of  elderly 
Americans  have  supplemental  Medical 
coverage,  the  so-called  medlgap  poli- 
cies, and  over  one-third  of  these  poli- 
cies are  group  policies.  Now.  the 
present  legislation,  the  Stark-Gradison 
bill,  will  eliminate  this  market.  It  will 
preempt  it.  and  it  will  force  20  million 
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Americans  to  give  up  their  private- 
sector  policies  which  cover  more  in  the 
terms  of  health  care  costs  by  having 
lower  deductibles  than  any  proposed 
Government  programs  so  far. 

Besides  that,  the  question  that  the 
gentleman  also  touched  upon  is  the 
question  of  how  we  raise  the  money  to 
finance  the  so-called  Stark-Gradison 
bill,  and  there  are  some  premiums  so- 
caUed  in  that  legislation  that  I  believe 
amount  to  what  we  could  fairly  call  a 
surcharge  on  the  income  tax  which 
will  have  a  great  impact  on  millions  of 
our  elderly  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Crane]  if  he 
would  elaborate  on  that  point  among 
the  other  points  he  Is  going  to  make 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virgbila  [Bifr. 
SLAncHTDt]  for  his  contribution. 

One  of  the  things  that  distressed  me 
in  the  so-called  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  was  that  we  curtailed  the  eligibil- 
ity of  one  of  the  most  sensible  things 
that  this  Congress  has  done  In  recent 
years  with  regard  to  tax  law;  namely, 
restricting  the  availability  of  IRA's. 
The  proposal  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  is  a  little  differ- 
ent. It  docs  have  the  same  benefits  in 
terms  of  encouraging  investment  and 
savings  that  the  IRA's  had.  but  in- 
stead of  a  tax  deduction,  there  is  a  60- 
percent  tax  credit,  which  means  that 
this  kind  of  alternative  is  affordable  to 
virtually  anyone  from  the  time  he 
starts  entry  into  the  work  force,  and 
the  annuity  value  of  the  gentleman's 
proposal  also  is  quite  significant  in  ad- 
dressing these  concerns. 

We  talked  about  tax  simplification 
last  year.  Wait  until  anyone  sees  the 
complex  alterations  of  the  Tax  Code 
that  are  dictated  and  said  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  these  proposed  changes 
In  H.R.  2470.  This  is  scheduled  to  hit 
those  senior  citizens  only,  aged  65  and 
above,  and  none  will  be  exempted 
from  it  if  he  is  within  the  bracket  of 
being  a  legitimate  taxpayer.  Whether 
J  he  opts  for  part  B  under  Medicare  or 
not,  he  is  still  going  to  pay  it.  There 
are  58  different  scheduled  tax  brack- 
ets for  senior  citizens  under  the  pro- 
posal In  H.R.  2470.  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  simplify  it  and  go  to  three 
brackets. 

So  there  are  staggering  taxes  to  be 
imposed  on  senior  citizens.  Starting  as 
early  as  1988,  the  maximum  bracket 
would  be  $580  additional  tax.  The 
people  in  the  retirement  category  will 
kick  Into  this  tax  with  as  little  as 
$6,000  a  year,  and  in  addition  to  that 
highest  bracket  which  starts  for  an  in- 
dividual, a  widowed  individual  maldng 
$14,000  a  year  in  1988  dollars  by  the 
year  2000  is  going  to  be  paying,  under 
this  program,  an  estimated  $4,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to  jrield  to  an- 
other one  of  our  colleagues  who  has 
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been  very  actively  engaged  in  trying  to 
come  up  with  private-sector  alterna- 
tives again  and  to  seek  to  strengthen 
and  reinforce  what  the  private  sector 
is  doing  instead  of  creating  a  new  enti- 
tlement program  here  that  puts  this 
incredible  burden  on  senior  citizens 
alone.  The  senior  citizens  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  pay  this,  and  it  is 
going  to  cost  them  more  than  better 
care  in  the  private  sector  if  this  legis- 
lation were  to  pass.  So  I  will  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Speaker,  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DANNEianrER]; 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Cranx]  for  yielding,  and  I  thank 
him  for  having  taken  this  special 
order  to  talk  about  this  issue. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  when  we 
begin  to  discuss  this  to  really  put  it 
into  perspective  because  aU  of  the 
medical  care  that  we  are  talking  about 
described  as  "catastrophic"  is  going  to 
be  extended  to  the  elderly  population 
of  America  with  or  without  this  biU. 
That  is  clear.  Our  society  has  said  as  a 
policy  that  we  will  make  medical  care 
available  to  any  person  independent  of 
one's  ability  to  pay  on  the  perceived 
need  of  the  provider.  That  is  our 
policy.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  as  a 
people  can  afford  that  policy,  but  that 
is  our  policy. 

So  when  we  talk  about  the  people 
who  are  eligible  for  Medicare  in  Amer- 
ica today,  over  65  to  70  percent  of 
them,  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Slaughter]  pointed  out.  are  now 
covered  by  MedlGap  insurance.  Medi- 
care covers  a  certain  portion,  and  for 
the  portion  that  Medicare  does  cover, 
there  is  something  called  MedlGap  in- 
surance, and  70  percent  of  our  senior 
citizens  have  purchased  that  insur- 
ance. Premiums  vary  anywhere  from 
$40  to  $50  a  month,  or  whatever,  to 
cover  that  gap. 

For  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, have  not  purchased  that  Medl- 
Gap insurance,  we  are  still  going  to 
provide  them  with  their  care,  all  the 
care  they  need,  with  or  without  this 
bill.  This  whole  issue  comes  down  to 
not  whether  we  are  going  to  have  ca- 
tastrosphic  insiu-ance  but  how  the  ex- 
tension of  catastrophic  health  insur- 
ance in  America  is  paid  for.  That  is 
what  this  whole  fight  is  about.  So  we 
are  concerned  in  this  instance  as  a 
policy  matter  with  this  question:  How 
do  we  provide  this  insurance  for  the  30 
percent  of  oiu*  senior  citizens  today 
who  do  not  buy  MediGap  insurance? 

Now,  those  senior  citizens  today,  if 
they  have  a  need  for  health  care 
beyond  what  Medicare  will  pay,  are 
cared  for  today  luider  Medicaid  na- 
tionally or  Medical  in  my  State  of 
California.  But  in  order  to  establish 
eUgibUity  for  Medical  or  Medicaid, 
they  must  pass  a  means  test.  That 
means  that  if  they  are  faced  with 
some  of  these  catastrophic  expenses. 


they  have  to  live  down  their  resources 
until  their  assets  do  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain level  in  order  to  establish  eligibil- 
ity for  Medicaid  or  Medical,  and  at 
that  point  the  policymakers  in  this  in- 
stitution say  it  is  not  fair  in  America 
that  anybody  must  suffer  the  indigni- 
ty of  living  down  resources  so  as  to  es- 
tablish eligibility  for  providing  insur- 
ance or  the  cost  of  medical  care;  so  we 
have  a  better  plan.  That  is  what  this 
whole  fight  is  all  about. 

So  to  those  who  want  to  provide  this 
additional  coverage,  we  ask,  how  are 
you  going  to  pay  for  it?  That  is  the 
whole  fight  we  are  talking  about.  The 
plan  that  is  before  us  wiU  say  there 
are  two  ways:  that  everybody  in  Amer- 
ica with  Medicare  eligibility  is  going  to 
pay  an  additional  premium.  Now,  here 
is  the  debate.  CBO  says  that  monthly 
premium  is  $29.40  a  month  additional. 
HCFA  says  that  additional  monthly 
premiiun  will  be  $59.60  per  person  as 
an  additional  premium  to  pay  for  this 
cost  of  MediGap  insurance  for  the  30 
percent  of  the  population  base  that 
does  not  provide  it  privately. 

That  is  not  all.  The  additional 
monthly  premium  is  to  be  entered  also 
by  what  you  could  label  this  biU  to  be 
"the  tax  increase  act  of  1987,"  liecause 
about  54  percent  of  those  Medicare  re- 
cipients today  will  pay  no  tax,  but  46 
percent  of  them  will,  and  that  46  per- 
cent begins  to  bite  those  in  the  $20,000 
to  $30,000  income  bracket.  They  will 
pay  about  $160  per  person  as  a  surtax. 
Then  if  they  are  in  the  $75,000  to 
$200,000  bracket,  they  will  pay  about  a 
$481  annual  surtax. 

So  the  combination  of  the  additional 
monthly  premium  and  the  surtax  on 
the  income  tax  is  the  means  whereby 
this  biU  will  provide  the  funds  to  fi- 
nance paying  for  the  30  percent  of  our 
senior  citizens  who  do  not  have  Medi- 
Gap insurance,  so  that  that  group  will 
not  have  to  suffer  the  indignity  of 
living  down  their  resources  in  order  to 
establish  eligibility  for  Medical  or 
Medicaid. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ad- 
dress this  to  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DAimKUETER],  who  is 
most  experienced  in  these  matters. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  at  a 
premium  calculated  by  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration,  which 
the  gentleman  referred  to  as  HCFA,  at 
about  $60  a  month  per  person,  most  el- 
derly persons  who  are  coming  to  age 
65  in  pairs,  that  at  120  times  12 
months,  we  are  talking  about  a  premi- 
vun  alone  of  about  $1,440?  And  for 
families  in  old  age,  you  can  buy  pri- 
vate coverage  that  not  only  has  medl- 
gap and  supplemental  insurance  but 
has  good  long-term  nursing  care  bene- 
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fits  as  well,  but  the  Government  is 
going  to  charge  middle  class  Ameri- 
cans in  their  old  age  more  than  the 
private  sector  would  charge  them  for 
the  same  coverage? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  yield 
further,  let  me  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  has  figured  out  what  it 
costs  to  have  the  money  flow  through 
Washington.  DC,  for  the  payment  of 
these  benefits.  It  is  called  seigniorage. 

In  other  words,  whenever  somebody 
comes  to  you  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  says.  "I  am  from  the 
Government  and  I  am  here  to  help 
you,"  watch  out  because  they  are 
plucking  your  pocket.  That  is  what 
this  scheme  is  about.  Anytime  you 
pursue  the  egalitarian  ethic  which  is 
fundamental  to  this  whole  legislation, 
that  is  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought 
that  the  party  of  the  people  in  leader- 
ship here  said  last  year  that  they  were 
going  to  cut  everybody's  taxes  and 
lower  the  rates  and  particularly,  for 
change,  pay  attention  to  the  worker, 
to  the  producer,  to  those  folks  in 
middle-income  America.  Yet  the  gen- 
tleman says  they  would  add  this,  plus 
the  surtax.  And  is  there  not  another 
tax  in  this  bill?  Is  there  not  another 
tax  on  top  of  this  one  that  will  require 
a  table  in  the  1040  and  a  new  line  on 
the  1040? 

D  1510 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  Is  right. 
The  gentleman  has  Just  begun  to  de- 
scribe this  munificent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  many  things  to  behold  to 
the  people  of  America. 

The  other  feature,  I  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  ESiergy  and  Commerce; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  serves 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  catastrophic 
side  of  it.  and  our  committee  has  juris- 
diction over  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  we  are  trying  to  take  that 
away  from  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  right  now  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  too. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  process  is  amazing.  When  there 
is  a  train  going  through,  those  who 
want  to  expand  the  liberal  welfare 
state,  they  have  a  lot  of  cars  over  in 


the  bam:  and  they  want  to  add  these 
new  cars  on  to  the  train. 

They  have  done  it  very  well,  because 
the  committee  on  which  I  serve  sulded 
some  new  cars  on  to  this  train  labeled 
catastrophic  health  insurance  that  sig- 
nificantly expands  the  liberal  welfare 
state  in  America. 

Just  the  add-ons,  and  I  wiU  describe 
them:  drug  benefits,  spousal  impover- 
ishment, Medicaid  buy-in.  Influenza 
vaccine,  mental  health,  respite  care, 
and  so  on. 

Those  add-ons.  it  is  estimated  HCPA, 
in  1988  will  cost  $11.7  million  in  gener- 
al fxmd  spending. 

That  Is  aside  from  the  catastrophic 
health  insurance.  We  will  then  elevate 
the  whole  level  of  Federal  spending  by 
some  $11.7  billion;  and  one  of  the  fas- 
cinating parts  of  this  relating  to  the 
addition  of, a  drug  benefit  is  that  in 
this  bill  it  will  establish  a  $400  annual 
deductible  for  eligibility  for  drug  cov- 
erage.   

HCFA  and  HHS  estimate  the  annual 
drug  expense  is  $343  per  person.  CBO 
estimates  that  at  $200.  In  other  words, 
the  average  drug  expenditure  is  less 
than  what  the  minimum  for  eligibility, 
or  the  deductible  wiU  be  by  that  provi- 
sion for  drug  benefits  imder  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  these  estimates,  when  we 
were  going  over  that  portion  of  the 
bill  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  which  are  subject.  I  think, 
to  a  challenge  is  being  vastly  under- 
stated and  neither  staff  nor  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  could  re- 
spond to  a  question  I  posed  on  the  pro- 
jected impact  on  this  prescription  cov- 
erage of  ellgible-AIDS  victims— and 
they  are  eligible  under  disability— eli- 
glble-AIDS  victims,  and  how  great 
that  universe  of  AIDS  victims  may 
become  within  just  5  years  time,  be- 
cause they  are  projecting  a  doubling, 
an  AZT.  of  course,  would  extend  that 
coverage. 

On  average,  they  say  it  extends  the 
life  span  of  AIDS  victims  a  couple  of 
years,  that  the  cost  of  AZT,  a  prescrip- 
tion drug,  is  of  a  magnitude  of  $10,000 
to  $12,000  a  year  per  patient. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  again  yield- 
ing. 

The  elderly  of  America  are  going  to 
be  surprised  when  they  find  out,  here 
again,  CBO  says  the  annual  premium, 
or  the  monthly  premium  really,  will  be 
$7.70  in  1991  for  this  drug  benefit  pro- 
vision. 

HHS  estimates  that  monthly  premi- 
um to  be  $28.  Take  your  pick. 

The  elderly  are  then  going  to  be 
paying  for  drug  expenditures  for  this 
AIDS  population  in  America  who  es- 
tablish    eligibility     under     Medicare 


through  the  bore  of  being  disabled: 
and  I  do  not  think  the  American  elder- 
ly people  know;  that  is.  the  Medicare 
population,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
that  a  program  ostensibly  designed  to 
cover  those  over  65  through  their  pre- 
miums for  drugs  should  be  paying  for 
the  expense  of  drug  care  for  those  in 
the  AIDS  population  of  America, 
which  most  of  them  are  under  40. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  last  part  of  your  statement  is 
germane.  To  establish  that  one  is  dis- 
abled under  current  law,  it  takes  24 
months. 

At  that  point  a  program  designed, 
that  is,  part  A.  which  pays  for  hospi- 
tal, and  part  B,  which  is  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  physicians  and  other  related 
services,  we  know  it  as  Medicare,  will 
have  to  pick  up  the  drug  expense.  aU 
expenditures  over  $1,000  a  month  for 
a  program  never  intended  to  care  for 
people  under  sige  65  unless  they  were 
blind  or  disabled,  now  disabled  mean- 
ing that  in  this  case,  by  taking  the  old 
law  and  simply  without  specificity 
adding  a  drug  benefit,  and  on  the 
premise.  I  might  say.  that  Is  being  sold 
to  the  Members,  that  the  elderly  will 
pay  for  all  these  new  benefits  them- 
selves. 

This  is  a  pay-as-you-go  for  older 
Americans.  They  will  pick  up  the  drug 
bills,  but  principally  the  one  we  ought 
to  be  most  concerned  about  is  the 
AIDS-related  drug  expense  for  a  lot  of 
people  who  really.  I  do  not  think, 
older  Americans  ever  intended  to  see 
their  premiiuns  pay  for  in  terms  of 
their  drug  bill. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding- 
One  final  point,  I  agree  with  what 
the    gentleman    from    Nebraska    has 
said. 

The  elderly  of  America  should  not 
be  carrying  the  expense  of  drugs  for 
those  afflicted  with  AIDS  in  our  socie- 
ty. We  will  pay  those,  because  we  are  a 
hiunanitarian  people,  to  reduce  suffer- 
ing where  we  can;  but  I  believe  that 
kind  of  expenditures  belongs  out  of 
the  general  fimd  of  the  taxpayers,  not 
off  of  the  hides  of  the  retired  people 
of  America. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
add  something  that  comes  to  mind  in 
this  same  debate. 

The  most  affluent  portion  of  our  na- 
tional population  is  the  seniors,  if  you 
take  them  collectively.  Inasmuch  as 
you  referred  earlier  to  the  oligarthar- 
ian    effort    to    redistribute    income. 


maybe  that  was  the  motivation  that 
was  hidden  into  the  legislation. 

We  are  going  after  a  wealthy,  rela- 
tively speaking,  portion  of  our  nation- 
al population;  but  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  wholeheartedly  about  the 
inequity,  the  fundamental  unfairness 
of  asking  senior  citizens  past  65  to 
absorb  the  overwhelming  portion  of 
the  cost  of  this  program,  and  simulta- 
neously to  deny  them  when  they  have 
already  made  other  provisions,  the 
overwhelming  majority,  to  deny  them 
the  abUity  to  continue  to  provide  for 
private  sector  alternatives  that  are 
very  frequently  superior  to  anything 
contained  in  this  bill,  and  include  cov- 
erage for  nursing  home  care;  and  that 
is  what  is  going  to  be  denied  them. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  point  home,  because  once  the 
over  65  population  understands  what 
is  in  this  bill  and  how  they  are  the 
ones  that  are  going  to  get  stiffed  and 
really,  over  the  long-term,  be  denied 
the  same  quality  of  care  that  they  can 
get  today,  and  finally  some  of  those 
who  are  not  yet  into  the  65  bracket 
but  are  facing  it  soon,  and  I  put  myself 
in  that  category,  can  anticipate  the 
projected  bankruptcy  of  the  whole 
Medicare  Program  because  of  these 
excess  strains,  those  are  the  ones  that 
are  in  for  a  heartbreaking  and  bitter 
realization  of  what  the  Congress  is 
talking  about. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Joined  with  me  and  several  of  the 
other  Members  attempting  to  bring 
these  points  home  in  the  minority 
views  when  the  legislation  was  coming 
through  our  committee.  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  might  elaborate  a 
little  bit  on  some  of  the  injustices,  and 
especially  in  terms  of  the  tax  provi- 
sions that  the  gentleman  referred  to 
and  the  complexity  of  what  that  code 
is  going  to  be  for  seniors  that  are 
stuck  with  this  tax. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  5^eld? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

First.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane],  my 
good  friend  and  more  senior  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
than  I. 

Your  leadership  is  appreciated.  The 
issue  has  been  well  framed.  The  issue 
is  important  to  all  Americans,  and  it 
has  been  a  lively  discussion  so  far. 

I  do  hope  our  colleagues  are  tuned 
in.  and  I  am  sure  as  the  time  goes  by. 
our  colleagues  will  be  more  interested 
in  the  subject. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  Just  a  few 
minutes  about  the  so-called  Stark- 
Ora^ison.  the  Stark-Waxman  provi- 
sioiis  that  will  be  coming  before  the 
body  shortly.  I  would  like  to  spend  a 
few    minutes    on    a    long-term    care 


health  issue;  namely,  nursing  home 
care  costs  which  is  what  the  President 
had  more  in  mind  when  he  said,  we 
need  a  catastrophic  kind  of  piece  of 
legislation  to  help  older  Americans 
avoid  that  last  terrible  choice  between 
death  and  bankruptcy. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  had 
anything  in  mind  like  what  we  are 
going  to  try  to  send  down  to  the  White 
House. 

I  would  like  to  spend  Just  a  minute, 
if  the  time  remains,  on  what  I  think 
might  be  a  responsible  alternative, 
that  hopefully  either  the  Committee 
on  Rules  would  allow,  or  that  we 
might  have  a  chance  to  debate  more 
fully  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Eighty  percent  of  older  Americans' 
out-of-pocket  expenses  that  exceed 
$2,000  arc  not  for  doctor,  hospital  or 
for  drugs,  but  in  fact  come  from  nurs- 
ing home  costs.  That  is  where  I  think 
the  word  catastrophic  appropriately 
fits,  because  it  is  at  that  point  when 
we  may  not  be  so  sick  at  age  85  that 
we  have  spent  a  good  amount  of  oiu* 
life  savings,  and  commenced  to  think 
abdut  being  forced  to  have  to  sell  our 
home  and  liquidate  other  assets  in 
order  to  pay  just  the  care  costs  of  al- 
ternative living  expense,  particularly 
nursing  home  expense. 

So,  it  is  in  that  vein  that  either  we 
are  missing  the  point,  because  the  cur- 
rent debate  is  focused  over  catastroph- 
ic, I  think  a  misnomer,  in  that  we  are 
expanding  parts  A  and  B.  in  a  sense 
either  we  are  socializing  part  A  and 
part  B.  we  are  substituting  a  lot  of  pri- 
vate dollars  for  public  dollars. 

As  one  of  the  members  on  the  com- 
mittee has  so  well  stated,  and  I  think 
this  is  a  big  mistake,  because  the  next 
step  is  to  socialize  the  cost  of  niu-sing 
home  care,  and  at  that  point  deprive 
every  American  of  choice,  of  the  In- 
centive and  of  a  real  add-on  leverage 
that  occurs  when  the  private  dollar 
buys  the  medigap,  the  supplemental 
or  long-term  care  as  distinguished 
from  the  transfer  payment,  the  tax 
dollar  being  layered  back  out  to  buy 
those  same  goods  and  services,  so  we 
are  making  a  very  large  mistake  on 
the  road  that  we  are  on. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  current  bill  would  provide  that 
only  5  to  8  percent  of  Medicare's  cur- 
rently eligible  30  V4  million  elderly  will 
benefit  from  this  current  Stark- 
Waxman  part  A,  part  B  expansion, 
that  indeed  the  facts  will  show  that 
eight  out  of  ten  senior  citizens  are  pro- 
tected from  these  excessive  acute  hos- 
pital-related, by  and  large,  health  care 
costs,  and  that  nine  out  of  ten  older 
Americans  have  no  protection  for 
what  I  call  long  term  or  catastrophic 
care  expense,  principally  nursing 
home  expense. 

If  you  look  at  the  bill  before  the 
Members,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia indicated  in  this  special  order  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  fi- 


nancing mechanism  is  highly  undesir- 
able. Taxing  the  actuarial  value  of 
combined  Medicare  benefits  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  direct  tax  increase  on  the 
elderly. 

Seniors  in  the  15-percent  bracket 
next  year  will  pay  an  additional  $265 
in  taxes,  and  those  20  percent  of  the 
elderly  that  will  be  in  the  28  percent, 
the  other  bracket,  will  owe  an  addi- 
tional $495. 

If  the  gentleman  will  recall,  I  said  el- 
derly are  more  and  more  coming  in 
pairs  to  age  65,  and  we  are  living 
longer  which  means  that  the  tax  in- 
crease on  a  Joint  1040  by  the  year  1989 
for  older  Americans,  if  this  biU  is 
signed  into  law,  will  be  about  $500,  or 
it  could  be  as  much  as  $1,000  in  the 
first  year. 

Then  it  is  indexed,  and  by  the  time 
you  project  those  costs  on  into  1995 
and  the  year  2000,  and  then  add  the 
second  tax  which  is  the  means  tested 
income-related  set  of  brackets,  and 
this  surtax  premium  that  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  bill  which  is  mandatory, 
and  part  B,  onto  which  we  attach  the 
first  premium,  you  might  argue  is  vol- 
untary, although  95  to  97  percent  of 
America's  elderly  voluntarily  pay  the 
part  B  premium  now,  and  fewer  will 
pay  it  as  that  premiiun  goes  up. 

We  are  only  adding  a  couple  of  dol- 
lars to  that  for  those  who  choose  to 
pay  voluntarily,  but  even  if  you  do  not 
take  part  B,  every  senior  citizen  will 
mandatorily  have  to  pay  the  surtax, 
that  premium  tax,  even  if  they  are 
wealthy  enough  that  they  choose  not 
to  take  part  B,  because  they  feel  that 
the  country  has  been  good  to  them, 
and  they  can  afford  their  own  doctor 
and  expanded  coverage  offered  by  this 
bill. 
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So  it  seems  to  me  we  are  really 
taking  the  incentive  out  of  the  sj^tem 
for  most  of  us  who  would  like  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  Government  in  our 
old  age  and  essentially  saying  to  every- 
body that  beyond  $1,741  the  Govern- 
ment wlU  take  care  of  all  your  health 
payments,  we  have  essentially  social- 
ized at  great  expense.  I  might  say. 
highly  rigid  costs,  highly  artificial, 
passed  on  through  the  system,  will 
create  massive  inflation  in  the  system 
and  essentially  I  think  compound  or 
further  exacerbate  the  environment  in 
which  it  is  tough  enough  now  to  get 
good  medical  care,  to  get  quality  medi- 
cal services,  particularly  for  senior  citi- 
zens. 

So  the  tax  part  of  it  is  very  onerous 
and  I  think  very  incorrect  public 
policy. 

In  addition,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dannemkter]  said  to 
us.  this  very  costly  prescription,  drug 
prescription,  threatens  the  solvency 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  whole  Medi- 
care system. 
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The  gentleman  from  Illinois  asked 
the  witnesses,  and  the  answer  from 
the  actuaries,  if  the  gentleman  recalls, 
the  actuaries  for  the  Social  Security 
fund,  was  that  this  expansion  of  part 
B,  which  will  include  the  additional 
premium  for  drugs,  is  the  place  where 
the  current  trust  fund's  insolvency 
will  be  accelerated,  because  part  B  is 
25  percent  paid  for  by  the  benefici- 
aries and  75  percent  of  the  part  B 
costs  come  out  of  the  General  Treas- 
ury, a  fact  not  often  imderstood  by 
most  Americans;  so  we  are  going  to 
impact  on  the  solvency  of  the  25-,  50-, 
and  75-year  actuarial  estimates,  so 
that  we  can  count  on  those  benefits 
that  we  currently  are  enjoying  being 
there  in  our  older  age  and  we  are 
going  to  reduce  the  ability  of  that 
fund  to  cover  the  growing  numbers  of 
elderly  that  will  live  long  enough  to 
coUect  far  more  years  than  we  expect- 
ed when  the  fund  was  set  up. 

So  I  think  what  we  are  doing  is  a 
mistake.  I  think  the  bill  that  will  come 
to  the  floor  will  address  the  wrong 
problem.  Rather  than  financing  a  $10 
billion  program  for  the  benefit  of  less 
than  10  percent  of  our  Medicare  popu- 
lation, our  money  would  be  better 
spent  on  assisting  nearly  500.000  elder- 
ly individuals  who  annually  will  de- 
plete all  their  assets  or  spend  down  to 
qualify  for  adequate  health  care  serv- 
ices. 

I  think  that  the  potential  for  an  al- 
ternative that  caps  the  out-of-pocket 
expense,  much  like  the  administra- 
tion's bill  did  at  $2,000  that  has  a  fixed 
and  level  premium  for  all  to  pay,  that 
may  include  some  home  health  care 
and  some  private  sector  opportunities. 

The  gentleman  luiows.  I  think,  that 
my  emphasis  throughout  the  debate 
has  been  on  private  sector  options, 
some  quid  quo  pro,  some  balance,  some 
symmetry  in  this  bill.  If  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  ask  everybody  to  help 
a  few,  then  maybe  we  could  extend  the 
private  sector  opportunity  to  some 
who  may  be  able  to  help  themselves. 

I  have  proposed  that  we  take  the 
current  IRA  account,  which  at  age 
59  V^  makes  you  withdraw  from  it,  have 
a  taxable  effect  and  defer  that  tax  fur- 
ther by  allowing  one  to  roU  over  their 
IRA's  if  they  take  that  money  and  use 
it  to  buy  a  premium  for  a  long  term  or 
a  life  care  policy. 

I  think  that  would  really  help  a  lot 
more  older  Americans  to  be  less  fear- 
ful, particularly  as  they  live  to  85  and 
90.  of  those  nursing  home  care  costs. 

I  would  only  hope  that  it  has  a  cash 
siirrender  value  so  that  Lf  at  age  65 
you  end  up  being  hit  by  a  car  and  not 
using  that  long  term  health  care 
policy  that  you  purchased  out  of  your 
IRA  rollover,  that  there  would  be  an 
estate  builder,  a  cash  value  that  would 
go  on  to  those  in  the  survivor's  family. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  see 
us  add  to  this  legislation  If  we  are 
going  to  do  what  we  are  doing  would 


be  a  rollover,  that  is.  to  provide  for  no 
incidence  of  tax  if  you  took  money 
from  the  inside  buildup  in  a  whole  life 
insurance  policy  and  could  roU  that 
into  the  purchase  of  a  premiimi  for  ad- 
ditional long-term  health  care  cover- 
age. Those  would  be  two  private  sector 
opportunities  to  give  more  options  to 
people  who  would  like  to  care  for 
themselves  and  ultimately  then  be  a 
less  burden.  There  would  be  fewer 
people  dependent  on  the  transfer  pay- 
ment, or  part  A  and  part  B. 

The  third  thing  I  would  like  to  see, 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
this  effect,  would  be  an  income-related 
or  means-tested  part  C  that  would 
deal  with  the  taxlcab  driver  in  New 
Jersey  or  the  farmer  in  Nebraska  who 
has  worked  hard  aU  his  life,  been  a 
good  American,  patriotic,  dedicated, 
bought  a  home,  got  it  paid  for,  raised 
their  families,  got  them  on  their  way 
in  life,  saved  maybe  $100,000,  maybe 
$200,000.  That  is  a  lot  of  money  these 
days,  but  they  live  until  85  or  90  and 
they  spend  that.  They  have  not  done 
anything  wrong.  They  have  met  every 
objective  that  the  gentleman  and  I 
agree  that  hard  worlLing  ethical  Amer- 
icans ought  to  be  committed  to  doing 
in  this  great  country  of  ours,  this  free 
enterprise  system  of  ours,  but  they 
have  run  out  of  money.  Have  we  got  to 
force  them  on  to  Medicaid  to  get  qual- 
ity health  care?  That  Is  not  right.  The 
gentleman  and  I  agree. 

So  I  have  offered  that  legislation 
and  a  kicker  that  says  that  if  you  work 
hard  until  you  are  50  and  you  save 
some  money,  the  interest  income  off 
that  savings  could  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  a  premium  for  a  long- 
term-life-care  nursing  home  care, 
home  health  care,  intermittent  kind  of 
health  care  piece  of  insiuance  and 
there  would  be  no  tax.  There  would  be 
an  exclusion  of  that  income.  We  would 
get  a  lot  of  benefits  from  that,  as  I 
think  the  gentleman  understands. 

We  encourage  saving  up  to  age  50. 
At  age  50,  with  the  new  dependent  ex- 
emption worth  $2,000,  when  that  kid 
leaves  home,  you  are  going  to  miss 
that  dependent  exemption,  but  that 
interest  income  could  be  without  a 
tax,  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  long- 
term  life  insurance  policy,  then  a 
health  insurance  policy,  tax  free,  and 
the  bxiUdup  on  it  tax  free.  It  would 
build  our  savings  base  so  this  country 
could  finance  its  growth  more  out  of 
savings  and  equity,  instead  of  being  so 
dependent  upon  debt  for  the  financing 
of  our  growth,  encourage  you  and  I  to 
save  some  money,  and  then  be  less  de- 
pendent in  our  old  age  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  our  health  care. 

So  it  seems  to  me  it  has  all  the  po- 
tential for  the  private  sector  options. 
They  ought  to  be  in  this  bill:  but  you 
will  note  that  all  we  are  doing  is  can- 
celing private  initiative  and  substitut- 
ing Government  Treasury  dollars  and 
central  bureaucratic  planning  as  to 


whether  or  not  we  ought  to  have  this 
kind  of  benefit  or  that  kind  of  benefit 
and  how  broadly  available  will  be  the 
health  care  to  older  Americans. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  continue.  I  certainly  pledge  to 
him  that  I  will  continue  to  work  to 
modify  this  legislation,  to  get  an  op- 
portunity for  this  same  kind  of  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  because 
there  are  older  Americans  who  need  a 
little  bit  more  help  than  they  are  get- 
ting now.  Times  have  changed.  I  am 
sensitive  to  that.  We  have  a  good  deal 
of  compassion  in  our  country  for  the 
elderly,  but  when  70  percent  of  older 
Americans  have  provided  for  their  own 
health  care  needs  and  now  find  out 
they  were  chumps  for  having  done  it, 
when  private  industry  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  available  to  so  many  in 
their  workplace  their  pension  income 
and  ultimately  some  health  care  and 
now  we  find  out  that  we  are  not  going 
to  do  that  anymore,  something  is 
going  to  be  missing  from  the  incen- 
tives that  follcs  need  during  their 
working  years  to  enjoy  their  older  life 
and  their  more  mature  years,  their 
golden  years. 

I  am  very  disappointed  in  my  admin- 
istration, I  must  say  to  the  gentleman. 
I  think  this  is  a  mistake  of  the  most  gi- 
gantic proportions. 

I  would  hope  that  this  bill  looks  so 
different  from  what  our  President 
truly  intended  us  to  be  doing  here  that 
he  would  have  the  courage  to  veto  the 
legislation  if  it  reaches  his  desk  in  its 
present  form. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  this  special  order  and  for  the 
courage  that  it  takes  to  enter  into  this 
debate  on  a  very  sensitive,  but  impor- 
tant issue,  to  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  salute  my  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska. What  the  gentleman  has  just 
set  forth  are  the  kinds  of  private 
sector  alternatives  that  were  so  cava- 
lierly dismissed  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  consideration  of  dealing  alleg- 
edly with  the  problem:  but  they  are 
not  dealing  with  the  problem  in  the 
legislation  that  is  contemplated  before 
us. 

I  think.  franJdy.  they  should  go  back 
to  the  drawing  boards.  They  should 
consider  the  proposals  by  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  and  my  col- 
league from  Virginia. 

There  are  answers  to  the  problem, 
but  H.R.  2470,  the  catastrophic  health 
care  plan,  is  a  catastrophic  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  gentleman  luiows  that  full  well. 
We  have  an  opportunity,  rarely,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  this  body  to  do  some- 
thing positive  and  constructive,  but 
here  we  have  one  of  those  opportuni- 
ties and  it  should  not  be  a  missed  one, 
and  most  importantly,  it  provides  the 
opportunity  to  guarantee,  not  that  I 


am  that  concerned  in  my  own  personal 
case,  but  to  guarantee  to  people  in  my 
age  bracket,  and  I  will  be  57  this  faU, 
that  we  who  bought  off  in  my  age 
bracket  on  Government  promises  are 
not  in  another  13  years  going  to  find 
that  the  whole  system  is  bankrupt. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  The  problem  with  the 
good  intentions  of  our  colleagues  who 
want  to  tax  and  spend  this  program 
into  some  new  benefit  that  everybody 
is  supposed  to  appreciate  is  that  the 
private  sector  companies  that  have 
worked  now  for  30  years  since  Kerr 
MUls  to  develop  the  retirement  income 
stream  and  pension  stream  and  devel- 
op a  savings  base,  are  going  to  find  the 
business  of  their  MediGap  and  supple- 
mental taken  away. 

Now,  some  may  gleefully  say,  "Isn't 
that  terrific?  We  have  really  stuck  it 
to  the  Insurance  industry." 

They  will  coUapse  the  underwriting 
pool  that  is  available,  because  this 
kind  of  health  care,  along  with  liabil- 
ity insurance  and  homeowners'  and 
car  insurance  and  slip-trip-and-fall, 
boards  of  directors'  insurance,  and 
errors  and  omissions,  malpractice  in- 
surance of  all  kinds  for  engineers,  law- 
yers, and  doctors,  all  comes  into  the 
property  and  casualty  baseline. 

Well,  there  is  not  110  percent  to  go 
around.  When  you  impact  on  that  un- 
derwriting pool  with  the  managers  of 
that  capital  starting  to  believe  that  we 
should  not  have  done  this,  because  the 
Government  has  taken  all  that  busi- 
ness away.  They  promised  they  were 
going  to  leave  eyeglasses  and  drugs  to 
MedlGap  and  supplemental,  then  they 
come  along  and  add  this  drug  amend- 
ment which  takes  that  away,  why 
should  we  have  any  interest  in  devel- 
oping a  marketing  tool,  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  advertise  long  term 
Insurance  for  nursing  home  care, 
homebound  care,  intermittent  care, 
because  in  about  5  years  from  now 
after  we  get  that  underwriting  pool 
built  with  enough  people  in  it  so  that 
when  the  claims  come  in  they  can  be 
promptly  paid,  the  Government  will 
turn  right  around  and  socialize  that. 

So  it  ought  not  to  give  the  member- 
ship of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
senior  citizens  groups  in  this  country, 
Lf  they  really  Itnew  what  was  being 
foisted  upon  them,  it  ought  not  to  give 
very  many  senior  citizens  too  much 
comfort  to  know  that  their  own  advo- 
cacy groups,  many  of  them,  are  back 
here  in  Washington,  this  lO-mlle 
square,  bounded  by  reality,  pushing 
this  plan  that  is  going  to  turn  around 
and  really  lay  damage  to  the  food  for 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

It  is  really  a  tragedy  more  of  the  cat- 
astrophic proportions  that  the  gentle- 
man described  than  I  can  tell  you. 


I  just  wish  that  there  was  some  more 
responsibility  in  those  advocacy 
groups  for  truly  explaining  now,  ahead 
of  the  final  vote,  to  the  senior  citizens 
they  represent  what  tl\e  tax  conse- 
quences and  the  lack  of  private  insur- 
ance consequences  are  going  to  be  as 
this  country  ages  its  population  and  it 
needs  to  have  a  more  viable  private 
sector  opportunity  for  as  many  people 
as  we  can  so  they  are  not  on  the  dole. 

Mr.  CRANE.  WeU,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  partici- 
pating. 

The  function  of  this  special  order 
was,  of  course,  to  try  to  bring  some  of 
these  salient  points  home  to  that  con- 
stituency that  has  spokesmen  repre- 
senting it,  presumably  to  help  seniors, 
and  yet  they  are  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses, as  the  gentleman  has  already 
noted,  with  the  long-term  best  inter- 
ests of  seniors. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  when  they  get  their 
income  tax  forms  and  their  tax  bills  in 
1989  and  1990,  then  they  will  under- 
stand what  a  bill  of  goods  they  have 
been  sold. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Well,  they  will,  indeed. 

For  example,  those  peot>le  who  with 
the  vaunted  tax  reform  and  the  lower- 
ing of  brackets  are  in  a  28-percent 
bracket  next  year,  they  are  going  to 
find  that  they  are  in  a  35-percent 
bracket  if  this  legislation  passes. 

The  perversity  of  it  is  here  we  have 
got  two  separate  sets  really  of  tax 
codes.  The  discriminatory  code  does 
not  kick  in  imtil  you  are  65.  Then  you 
really  get  stiffed.  We  have  in  the  past 
had  discriminatory  codes  based  on 
ability  to  pay,  but  this  discriminatory 
code  is  going  to  be  predicated  on 
whether  you  live,  fortvmately,  to  be  65. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  That  is  certainly  a  good 
point.  I  always  thought  that  if  you 
worked  hard,  you  saved  and  you  got 
ready,  and  at  that  point  when  you 
went  on  rather  fixed  income,  but  you 
still  are  now  faced  with  increasing 
property  taxes  locally,  the  cost  of 
heat,  light,  gas,  water,  and  telephone, 
and  then  the  increasing  cost  to  repair 
the  roof  Just  to  keep  the  house,  the 
ail-American  dream,  then  Inflation 
comes  along  and  further  erodes  the 
value  of  the  earned  dollar  or  the  saved 
dollar. 
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Now  we  are  adding  a  million  old 
people  a  year  to  the  ranks  of  65.  We 
are  going  to  go  from  about  30  V^  mil- 
lion to  something  like  54  million  older 
Americans  by  the  year  2020  over  age 
65,  alive  and  well,  by  and  large,  for  an- 
other 10  or  20  years  after  age  65,  and 
we  are  not  thinking  about  the  real 
impact  on  fixed  income  that  this  in- 
dexed set  of  premiimis,  volimtary  and 


mandatory,  to  finance  this  package  by 
the  year  2000  could  cost  the  average 
family  that  is  65 — between  $3,000  and 
$4,000  a  year  Just  to  finance  the 
health  care  benefit  that  we  are  talking 
about  today  for  a  lot  fewer  dollars. 

It  Is  Just  a  matter  of  arithmetic.  I 
think  that  I  recall  the  gentleman  in 
committee  recalling  the  history  of  the 
disability  section  in  Social  Security, 
and  how  everybody  agreed  that  it  was 
only  going  to  cost  us  a  biUion  dollars 
over  5  years,  and  a  few  years  later  it  is 
costing  us  $12  billion  a  year.  Not  that 
we  do  not  want  to  help  people  who  are 
in  a  disabling  circimistance,  but  that  is 
a  general  revenue  function.  That  is 
the  obligation  of  the  country,  of  all  of 
us  as  taxpayers,  young  and  old.  not 
this  way,  I  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Again,  he  is  most  incite  and  most 
enlightening,  and  I  want  to  thank  him 
again  for  the  privileg94>f  participating 
in  this  special  ordejv 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution,  and  again,  as  I 
said,  in  conclusion.  I  would  hope  and 
pray  that  the  facts — and  the  facts  are 
available  from  not  only  this  discussion 
but  some  extraneous  material  that  I 
will  include  in  the  Record  based  upon 
this  discussion  today.  They  will  be 
available  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  citizens  around  the  coun- 
try. Most  of  the  public  libraries  in 
most  sizable  communities  guarantee 
that  they  have  made  available  to  their 
local  people  the  Congressional 
Record.  There  is  more  than  we  can 
possibly  cover  in  the  course  of  1  hour. 

The  speed  with  which  legislation  has 
been  moving  thus  far  this  year  sug- 
gests to  me  that  we  might  have  this 
bill  on  the  floor  sooner  than  we  antici- 
pated. It  could  go  through  here  with- 
out adequate  debate  and  adequate  con- 
sideration, and  especially  on  the  part 
of  senior  citizens  who  are  the  ones 
who  are  really  going  to  pay  an  arm 
and  a  leg  for  this  kind  of  coverage 
when  they  could  get  superior  coverage 
through  the  private  sector  at  less  cost. 

Keep  in  mind,  as  Prof.  Walter  Wil- 
liams pointed  out,  the  economist  over 
here  at  Georgetown  back  in  the  late 
seventies,  the  U.S.  taxpayer  was  pro- 
viding for  a  welfare  family  of  four  at 
that  time  $8,000  a  year  roughly,  and 
yet  it  was  costing  the  taxpayer  $36,000 
to  provide  that  care.  Professor  WU- 
llams  pointed  out  that  if  we  made 
direct  cash  payments  to  that  welfare 
family  and  doubled  those  cash  pay- 
ments, that  would  have  gone  to 
$16,000  a  year,  which  would  have  been 
significantly  above  median  income  at 
that  time,  and  we  would  have  saved 
ourselves  $20,000  simultaneously  in 
the  process. 

He  raised  the  question  as  to  where 
the  rest  of  the  money  goes.  It  is  the 
professionals  who  are  deeply  commit- 
ted to  talung  care  of  some  definable 
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constituency,  and  nonnally  witb 
rather  welI-K>a]rin«  Jobe. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  as  the  gen- 
tleman noted  so  clearly,  with  this  kind 
of  legislation,  it  is  a  giant  step  in  the 
direction  of  socialising  the  health  care 
coverage  of  this  country. 

If  anyone  really  wants  to  really  put 
that  into  perq)ectlve,  I  would  urge 
him  to  go  back  and  analyze  hearings 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  had  back  in  the  mid-seventies 
on  the  health  care  systems  of  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden,  both  totally  so- 
cialized. The  conclusion,  based  upon 
not  only  the  testimony  of  British  and 
Swedish  physicians  before  the  commit- 
tee, but  members  of  the  committee 
who  had  visited  and  seen  firsthand 
that  system,  was  that  there  was  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  In  the  quality  of 
care,  there  was  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  availability  of  care,  and  there 
was  rationing  because  of  political  deci- 
sionmaking imposing  on  what  really 
was  a  perhaps  weU-intentioned  pro- 
gram, but  one  which  turned  out  to  be 
drastically  misguided. 

The  British  health-care  system  by 
the  testimony  of  the  British  physi- 
cians is  well  calculated  not  only  to 
send  yotmg  physicians  out  of  their 
country  to  practice  elsewhere— and 
the  United  States  of  course  was  at 
that  time  the  greatest  magnet— but  si- 
multaneously puts  inordinate  burdens 
on  their  budget  and  provides  vastly  in- 
ferior care. 

So  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  has 
been  a  productive  exercise  and  that 
oiu*  feUow  citizens  who  still  have  some 
time  to  make  their  opinions  heard 
with  the  Members  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily that  conversant  yet  with  the 
contents  of  this  bill,  make  sure  that 
they  study  it  and  they  do  communi- 
cate. I  think  that  then  we  can  depend 
upon  our  colleagues  to  search  for  pref- 
erable alternatives  and  increasingly 
anticipate  that  they  might  place  that 
reliance  on  the  private  sector,  which 
does  have  answers  that  I  guarantee 
that  government  does  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  1986  State  of  the 
Union  Address.  President  Reagan  opened  the 
great  debate  or  catasirophic  care  under  the 
Medicare  Program.  He  stated: 

After  seeing  how  devastating  illness  can 
destroy  the  flnancUi  security  of  a  family,  I 
am  directing  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Dr.  Otis  Bowen,  to  report 
to  me  by  year-end  with  recommendations  on 
how  the  private  sector  and  Government  can 
work  together  to  address  the  problems  of  af- 
fordable insvirance  for  those  whose  life  sav- 
ings would  otherwise  be  threatened  when 
catastrophic  illness  strikes. 

What  followed,  after  several  months  of 
heated  debate,  was  a  recommendation  by  the 
Secretary  of  l-IHS  to  exparxl  Medicare  part  B 
to  include  coverage  for  acute  catastrophic  ex- 
penses above  an  out-of-pocket  cap  of  $2,000. 
TNs  SKpanded  part  B  program  wouW  be  paki 
for  by  a  modest  $4.92  irKreaae  in  the  monthly 
part  B  premium. 


WNto  the  Presklent  adopted  the  Bowen 
plan  as  his  own,  when  this  proposal  reactied 
ttw  Ways  and  Means  arxl  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committees,  the  insatiable  appetites  of 
many  of  tt>e  free-spending  memtwrs  of  these 
committees  created  a  feeding  frenzy  in  wtMch 
t)enefK  upon  berwfit  has  been  added  to  the 
President's  plan  with  little  regard  for  f>ow  this 
plan  will  affect  tfie  already  weakened  Medi- 
care trust  funds.  Now  ttuit  the  dust  has  settled 
on  ttie  writing  of  this  proposal,  it  Is  time  to 
kx*  at  how  far  tf>e  Democrat-controlled  Corv 
gress  has  perverted  the  Preskient's  original 
kiea  of  catastrophic  fiealth  care  for  ttie  ekler- 
ly,  what  tremeridous  tax  ir>creases  this  new 
legisiatnn,  H.R.  2470,  the  so-called  Medk^re 
Catastrophk:  Protectkin  Act  of  1987,  will  levy 
upon  the  Natxxi's  elderly  to  pay  for  ttie  irre- 
sponsible expanskxi  of  benefits  of  tfie  Medi- 
care Program,  and  the  real  threat  whk^  this 
budget-busting  proposal  will  be  to  the  finarv 
ctally  weak  Me(^care  trust  funds. 

I  hope  that  this  special  order  will  open  the 
eyes  of  my  colleagues  to  the  realization  that 
H.R.  2470  Is  no  panacea  to  the  problem  of 
catastrophk;  care,  but  mostly  duplk:ates  cover- 
age wtiich  most  ekierty  eitfter  already  have 
with  their  supplemental,  or  Medi-gap,  Insur- 
ance polk»es  or  can  easily  purcfiase.  I  also 
hope  that  ttiis  special  order  will  clarify  for  the 
ekjerly  that  at  least  12  milUon  of  Vnem  will 
t>egin  to  pay  ever-growing  tax  increases,  pos- 
sibly to  tfie  tune  of  $4,000,  to  pay  for  this  ex- 
pansion of  the  benefits  under  Medk»re. 

H.R.  2470,  the  Medk»re  Catastrophk:  Pro- 
tectkxi  Act  of  1987,  makes  so  many  additkxis, 
modificatnns,  and  expansions  to  the  Presi- 
dent's original  plan  that  it  looks  as  ttiough  the 
Medk^are  Program  has  gone  Into  tfte  over- 
price pork  business.  As  I  stated  eariier,  the 
Preskient's  plan  was  simply  to  cover  out-of- 
pocket  acute  care,  or  in-fK>spital,  costs  above 
a  $2,000  out-of-pocket  cap  for  tfiose  irniivki- 
uals  wtK>  cfK)se  to  purchase  Medk^are  part  B 
coverage.  To  finance  this  proposal,  the  plan 
called  for  a  modest  $4.92  additk>n  to  the 
monthly  MedKare  part  B  premkjm. 

But  H.R.  2470  goes  far  beyond  ttiis  propos- 
al at  the  cost  of  huge  tax  increases  on  many 
of  tt>e  elderly,  while,  at  Vne  same  time,  doing 
nothing  for  the  most  important  catastrophic 
cost  of  tong-term  care,  such  as  a  prolonged 
stay  in  e  nursing  home.  The  $2,000  cap  in 
out-of-pocket  expenses  was  lowered  to  ap- 
proximately $1,700.  The  optional  coverage  for 
inpatient  hospital  stays  was  made  into  a  new 
government  entitlement  program.  Tfie  Presi- 
dent called  for  100  days  of  coverage  of  skilled 
nursing  facility  care  per  year  for  tfiose  wtio 
bought  into  the  new  plan;  H.R.  2470  increased 
tfiis  to  1 50  days  and  then  made  it  a  new  enti- 
tlement to  all  Medk^are  t>enefk:iaries.  The  hos- 
pice care,  tfie  mental  health,  and  tfie  fiome 
health  care  entitlements  under  Medk:are  were 
added  onto  this  tiill  and  expanded.  The 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  added  an 
influenza  vaccine  t)enefit,  an  additranal  in- 
fiome  care  t>enefit,  an  additional  mental  health 
benefit  a  Mednaki  buy-in  proviskin.  a  spousal 
impoverishment  proviskxi,  and,  of  course,  a 
$9^lhon  drug  benefit  In  all,  tfie  fiscal  year 
1989  cost  of  H.R.  2470,  as  reported  out  of  tfie 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  amended  by 
ttie  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  bill  is 
estimated  t>y  HCFA  to  cost  approximately 


$17.2  biion.  This  compares  to  the  $2.7-bilHon 
cost  in  fiscal  year  1989  of  the  Preskient's 
plan.  This  huge  expansk>n  of  tfie  Preskient's 
program  will  be  a  tremendous  burden  on  tfie 
Medk:are  trust  funds  wfiKh,  as  late  as  last 
March,  were  estimated  t>y  tfie  trustees  of  tfie 
Medk^are  trust  funds  to  go  tiankrupt  tjy  tfie 
year  2002,  not  to  mentxin  the  financial  tHjrden 
in  tfie  form  of  huge  tax  increases  on  many  of 
the  ekierty  to  pay  for  Congress'  generosity. 

As  if  tfiere  couki  be  more  to  add,  tfie  ekierty 
and  my  colleagues  might  want  to  note  that  tfie 
bill  does  not  cover  the  most  important  cata- 
strophk: costs,  tfiat  of  k>ng-term  care,  such  as 
a  prokyiged  stay  in  a  nursing  fiome.  Thus, 
flow  can  this  t>ill  be  called  the  Medk»re  Cata- 
strophk; Protectton  Act  of  1987  wfien  it  re- 
mains silent  on  tfie  most  catastrophk:  of  all 
fiealth  expenses  of  tfie  ekierty? 

Tfie  approximate  $1,700  out-of-pocket  ex- 
pense cap  is  also  misleading.  Not  counted 
toward  this  $1,700  limit  is  physk:ian  fees 
beyond  what  Medicare  approves.  Thus,  if  the 
Medk:are  tienefkaary  is  cfiarged  beyond  wtiat 
Medkare  says  he  or  sfie  sfiouki  be  charged 
for  a  procedure,  tfien  it  is  up  to  tfie  benefKiary 
to  make  up  tfie  difference— even  after  the 
tieneficiary  has  Incurred  $1,700  in  costs! 

As  I  just  stated,  the  tiill  does  not  cover  k>ng- 
term  care  and  physk:ian  fees  beyond  what 
Medk:are  approves.  The  t>ill  also  does  not 
cover  hearing  akis  and  prescriptkjn  eye- 
glasses. 

To  pay  for  all  the  part  added  onto  tfie 
framewor1(  of  the  President's  proposal  H.R. 
2470  will  levy  a  signifk:ant  tax  increase  on  a 
number  of  tfie  elderly,  under  the  guise  of  wfiat 
the  autfiors  call  a  dual  premium.  Rememt>er, 
tfie  Preskient's  plan  was  funded  by  a  modest 
additkxi  of  $4.92  a  month  to  tfie  Medk;are 
part  B.  If  Medicare  part  B  coverage  was  not 
ctiosen,  then  no  additk)nal  tax  was  levied. 

While  the  authors  of  H.R.  2470  claim  that  it 
will  be  funded  by  a  dual  premkim,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  wfiettier  a  fiealth  insurance  premi- 
um whk:h  is  mandatorily  levied  on  an  Indivkl- 
ual  and  whk:h  can  not  be  applied  to  tfie  medi- 
cal expense  deductx)n  is  In  actuality  a  tax? 
Premiums  are  optksnal;  an  indivkiual  can 
cfioose  whetfier  or  not  to  accept  the  coverage 
offered  by  a  private  Insurance  plan  and  pay 
tfiat  premium. 

However,  H.R.  2470  is  a  tax  increase  on  tfie 
elderly  because  it  is  financed  by  a  mandatory 
surtax  whk:h  is  levied  on  adjusted  gross 
income  atx>ve  a  certain  level,  regardless  of 
wfietfier  or  not  the  ekierty  cfioose  to  take  tfie 
new  Medk:are  part  B  coverage!  For  single  or 
wkiowed  elderly,  tfie  tax  kk:ks  in  wfien  their 
adjusted  gross  income  goes  atx>ve  $6,000. 
Even  further  proof  tfiat  this  is  a  tax,  and  not  a 
dual  premium,  is  tfiat  it  ¥inll  tie  calculated 
wfien  the  elderiy  indivkiual  files  a  tax  return. 
My  colleagues  might  also  note  tfiat  H.R.  2470 
does  not  allow  an  Individual  to  count  this  so- 
called  premium  toward  the  medical  expense 
deductioii  of  an  Indivkiual's  income  taxes. 
Current  Federal  tax  law  allows  the  premiums  a 
taxpayer  pays  for  Medk;are  supplemental  in- 
surance plans  to  be  included  In  calculating  the 
deduction  for  medk»l  expenses.  However, 
this  so-called  dual  premium  is  not  deductible 
as  part  of  tfie  medk:al  expense  deduction. 
This,  of  course,  will  come  as  some  surprise  to 
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tfie  ekierty  who  fiave  been  deducting  tfie  cost 
of  tfieir  Medigap  insurance  but  must  now 
switch  to  tfiis  new  government  entitlement 
program. 

This  surtax  is  not  levied  only  on  tfie  elderly 
wfio  are  wealthy,  but  hits  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  ekierty.  according  to  HHS.  The  maxi- 
mum surtax  of  $580  in  1988  is  paki  by  all 
single  and  widowed  Medk;are  recipients  with 
adjusted  gross  income  atx>ve  $14,166.  For 
married  elderiy  couples,  this  maximum  tax  in- 
crease begins  at  $28,332.  These  people  cer- 
tainly are  not  wealthy  and  can  certainly  not 
afford  tfie  tax  increase  in  store  for  tfiem 
shouW  H.R.  2470  pass.  For  those  single  and 
wkiowed  Medk;are  recipients  with  AG  I  of 
$14,166  and  above,  this  $580,  under  the  bill, 
couW  become  a  $935-tax  Increase  by  1992. 
According  to  the  Treasury  Department,  by  tfie 
year  2005,  tfie  tax  increase  on  these  modest 
Income  ekierty  indivkiuals  could  tie  as  high  as 
$4,000,  and  this  is  in  1988  constant  dollars, 
assuming  that  this  plan  remains  self-funded, 
as  envisioned  by  the  authors. 

For  those  elderiy  individuals  watching  this 
special  order,  let  me  give  them  a  few  exam- 
ples of  what  tax  increases  this  bill  has  in  store 
for  them: 

For  a  wkiow  with  AGI  of  $6,000,  the  tax  in- 
crease will  be  modest,  only  $10.  But  this  tax 
increase  will  Increase  by  $10  for  every  $143 
of  income. 

An  ekieriy  couple  with  $10,000  in  AGI  will 
be  paying  a  $280-tax  Increase  In  1988. 

An  elderiy  couple  with  $25,000  in  AGI  would 
be  paying  a  $920-tax  increase  in  1988. 

An  elderly  wkir^  with  $7,500  in  AGI  will  pay 
a  $110-tax  increase  For  all  my  colleagues 
who  signed  "The  Pledge"  not  to  increase  tax 
rates,  tfiey  sfiould  note  tfiat  the  Institute  for 
Research  on  the  Economk»  of  Taxatkin 
[IRET]  estimates  that  H.R.  2470  will  push  the 
15-percent  tax  bracket  up  Into  a  new  22-per- 
cent tax  bracket  Those  who  had  thought  that 
tax  reform  wouki  bring  them  down  to  the  28- 
percent  tax  bracket  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  tfiey  wouki  now  be  under  a  35-percent 
tax  bracket.  H.R.  2470  breaks  tfie  promise  of 
lower  tax  rates  and  treats  the  ekierty  like 
second  class  citizens  wfio  must  pay  higher  tax 
rates  than  those  under  age  65.  How  can  my 
colleagues  justify  such  an  unreasonable  and 
tremendous  tax  burden  on  tfie  elderiy  for  a 
plan  whk;h  goes  so  far  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  whk;h  would  only  have  levied  an 
additional  $4.92  a  month  on  tfiose  who  ctiose 
an  expanded  Medicare  part  B  program? 

Wfiat  my  colleagues  and  ttie  elderiy  might 
find  even  more  disturbing  than  the  tax  In- 
crease is  that  tfie  huge  expanskins  of  the 
costs  under  H.R.  2470  ensure  that  it  will  be  a 
budget-busting  tiill  whk:h  will  threaten  tfie  very 
financial  security  of  the  Medk;are  trust  funds, 
thus  threatening  the  future  availability  of  tjene- 
fits  whrch  are  currently  offered. 

The  Medicare  trustees  in  their  1987  report 
pretiict  that  under  intermediate  economk:  as- 
sumptions, tfie  trust  funds  would  tie  exhaust- 
ed by  the  year  2002.  Thus,  tfie  trust  funds 
could  tjankrupt  In  less  tfian  15  years  if  Con- 
gress does  not  take  some  positive  actkm  to 
reduce  the  coets  of  this  plan.  However,  H.R. 
2470  does  not  reduce  costs,  but  adds  costs 
to  the  plan.  In  fact  tfie  Treasury  Department 
predk:ts  that  H.R.  2470,  even  without  the  pro- 


visions added  tiy  Energy  and  Commerce,  will 
double  in  size  from  representing  5  percent  of 
the  costs  of  the  Medk:are  Program  in  tfie  year 
1988  to  representing  atxxjt  10  percent  of  tfie 
program  in  the  year  2005.  More  important, 
HCFA  actuaries  estimate  tfiat  shortly  after 
1992,  tfie  revenues  generated  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  version  (this  is  before  calculating 
tfie  cost  of  tfie  tienefits  added  by  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee)  will  be  insufficient 
to  meet  the  promised  tienefits.  Secretary 
Bowen  estimates  that  a  $10  billkm  defk:it  will 
occur  in  this  plan  as  early  as  the  year  2000. 

Left  unanswered  in  the  estimates  of  tfie  tre- 
mendous costs  of  this  plan  is  wtiat  tfie  elderiy 
will  tie  paying  for  the  potentially  explosive 
costs  of  prescription  drugs  for  AIDS  patients 
who  qualify  for  Medk;are  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity disability  insurance  [SSDI]  laws. 

Hidden  In  the  new  prescription  drug  t>enefit 
is  a  proviskin  which  would  allow  AIDS  patients 
to  receive  this  new  drug  benefit  sfiould  tfiey 
qualify  for  Medk:are  under  SSDI.  Medicare 
tienefits  tiecome  available  to  SSDI  recipients 
after  2  years  of  receiving  SSDI  benefits.  Given 
the  life-extending  nature  of  new,  but  costiy, 
drugs  which  treat  AIDS  patients,  it  is  possible 
for  a  significant  number  of  AIDS  patients  to 
qualify  for  Medicare  and  thus,  qualify  for  this 
new  drug  benefit.  Although  tfie  debate  of 
wfietfier  or  not  AIDS  patients  should  qualify 
for  Medicare  should  occur  later,  one  must  not 
ignore  that  the  Medk:are  prescription  drug 
benefit  is  paki  for  entirely  by  Medk:are  recipi- 
ents. Seventy-five  percent  of  tfie  Ways  and 
Means  version  of  tfie  prescription  drug  benefit 
is  paid  for  by  an  increase  in  the  part  B  premi- 
um and  25  percent  is  paid  for  by  tfie  surtax  on 
the  elderly.  However,  tfie  Congressional 
Budget  Offrce  admits  that  it  is  incapable  of 
calculating  what  the  increase  in  the  dual  pre- 
mium will  be  due  to  the  explosive  costs  of 
AIDS.  Potentially,  the  elderly  could  be  paying 
huge  tax  increases  to  pay  for  Medicare  pre- 
scription drug  benefits  to  AIDS  patients  shouki 
H.R.  2470  pass. 

H.R.  2470,  tfie  Medicare  Catasti-ophic  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1987  should  be  called  the  Cata- 
strophk: Act  on  tfie  Medk:are  Program  of 
1987.  It  will  be  a  catasti-ophe  for  tfie  12  millkin 
Medk:are  recipients  denied  tfie  promise  of 
lower  tax  rates  of  last  year's  tax  reform  bill 
and  wfx)  are  now  forced  to  pay  ever  increas- 
ing surtaxes  to  pay  for  benefits  whk:h  tfiey 
could  mostly  get  from  a  private  insurance 
plan.  It  will  be  a  catasti-ophe  for  those  ekieriy 
wfio  are  misled  into  believing  that  they  will 
now  be  covered  for  a  prolonged  stay  In  a 
nursing  home,  only  to  find  that  tfiey  must  still 
tiecome  impoverished  if  they  wish  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  them  in  paying  for  tfiese 
costs.  Most  certainly,  this  bill  spells  catastro- 
pfie  for  tfie  Medicare  trust  funds,  which  will  be 
even  less  able  to  pay  for  tfie  explosive  costs 
of  this  program  as  it  approaches  the  bankrupt- 
cy date  of  the  year  2002. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  H.R. 
2470  and  seek  a  more  reasonable  alternative 
to  tfie  problem  of  catastrophk:  health  care. 

CONGRESSIONAI.  BUDGBT  OmCE. 

Waahington,  DC,  June  9.  1987. 
Hon.  Ted  Weiss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressmait:  As  you  requested  in 
your  letter  of  April  14.  1987.  the  Congres- 


sional Budget  Office  (CBO)  is  providinc  in- 
formation on  the  potential  effects  of  HJR. 
276.  a  bill  ttiat  would  waive  for  five  years 
the  current  two-year  waiting  period  for 
Medicare  benefits  for  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Insurance  (DI)  recipients  with  Ac- 
quired Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome 
(AIDS).  Information  is  provided  on  the 
usage  of  DI  by  AIDS  patients,  and  on  the 
likely  Medicare  costs  per  recipient  for  the 
proposed  waiver.  We  also  have  attached  a 
cost  estimate  for  the  legislation. 

Table  1  presents  data  on  the  number  of 
persons  with  AIDS  awarded  tienefits  during 
the  1984-1986  period,  the  estimated  total 
numlier  of  surviving  DI  tienefldarles  with 
AIDS,  the  numlier  of  new  AIDS  diagnoses, 
and  the  number  of  surviving  AIDS  patients 
at  the  end  of  each  year.  DI  lieneflciaries 
who  first  received  tienefits  tiefore  1984  are 
excluded  from  Table  1  tiecause  the  reported 
data  are  considered  unreliable.  Moreover, 
these  data  exclude  those  persons  awarded 
tienefits  for  other  medical  conditions— in- 
cluding AIDS-related-complex  (ARC) — who 
sulisequently  developed  AIDS. 

TABLE  I.-DiSABIUTy  INSURANCE  RECIPIENCY  AMONG 
AIDS  PATIENTS,  1984-86 
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You  also  requested  information  on  the  es- 
timated Medicare  costs  for  those  AIDS  pa- 
tients who  would  tienefit  from  the  proposed 
waiver  of  the  two-year  waiting  period  for 
Medicare  benefits.  Based  on  information 
provided  by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
(CDC),  the  survival  rates  for  AIDS  patients 
may  tie  approximated  by  assuming  that 
roughly  one-half  of  affected  individuals  will 
die  in  a  given  year.  That  Is,  for  individuals 
diagnosed  on  January  1  of  a  given  year, 
there  is  a  50  percent  probability  that  they 
would  survive  to  the  tieginnlng  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  25  percent  cfiance  they  would 
survive  two  full  years  after  initial  diagnosis, 
and  so  on.  Based  on  this  approximation,  we 
estimate  that  elimination  of  the  Medicare 
waiting  period  would  result  in  an  average  af- 
fected tienefici&ry  receiving  an  additional  13 
months  of  Medicare  tienefits.  Assuming  av- 
erage annual  Medicare  costs  of  atwut 
$40,000  for  an  AIDS  patient,  the  additional 
Medicare  costs  per  AIDS  patient  under  H.R. 
276  would  amount  to  aliout  $43,000.  (Fur- 
ther details  on  the  assumptions  used  to 
produce  this  estimate  are  provided  in  the  at- 
tached cost  estimate.) 

If  you  tiave  any  further  questions  in  this 
matter,  please  call  me  or  have  your  staff 
contact  Paul  Culllnan  (226-2820). 

With  tiest  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Oramuch. 

Acting  Director. 

COHGRESSIOM AL  BUDGET  omCE  COST  ESTIMATI 
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3.  BUI  status:  Introduced  on  January  6. 
1087  and  referred  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 


4.  BOl  purpose:  To  amend  Title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  waive,  for  5  years,  the 
34-month  waiting  period  for  Medicare  eligi- 
bility on  the  basis  of  a  disability  in  the  case 
of  individuals  with  Acquired  Immune  Defi- 
ciency Syndrome  (AIDS),  and  for  other  pur- 


5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 
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The  coaU  of  this  bill  faU  within  funcUon 
570  and  function  550. 

Batit  of  estimate 

Under  current  law,  virtually  all  recipients 
of  Disability  Insurance  (DI)  benefits  must 
be  entitled  to  those  benefits  for  consecutive 
months  before  becoming  eligible  for  Medi- 
care benefits.  Moreover,  the  individual  is 
not  eligible  for  DI  benefits  for  the  first  5 
months  following  the  onset  of  the  disabling 
condition.  Therefore,  at  a  minimum,  dis- 
abled persons  qualifying  for  DI  benefits 
must  wait  at  least  29  months  from  the  onset 
of  their  disability  before  having  access  to 
Medicare  benefits.  H.R.  276  would  waive  for 
5  years  the  24-month  waiting  period  for 
Medicare  coverage  for  DI  beneficiaries  who 
are  diagnosed  as  disabled  with  AIDS. 

The  CBO  estimates  the  potential  federal 
costs  of  this  bill  to  be  about  $300  million  in 
1988  and  about  (3.3  billion  over  the  1088- 
1992  period.  This  is  a  net  figure  that  in- 
cludes projected  reductions  in  Medicaid 
costs.  Medicaid  costs  would  fall  under  this 
bill  because  Medicare  would  become  the  pri- 
mary payer  for  some  Medicaid  beneficiaries. 

Because  of  uncertainties  about  the  poten- 
tial nimiber  of  beneficiaries  who  would  be 
newly  eligible  for  benefits,  the  level  of  medi- 
cal costs  and  the  extent  to  which  Medicare 
would  pay  for  them,  the  extent  of  access  to 
Medicaid  and  private  Insurance  that  would 
be  avaUable,  and  numerous  other  factors, 
the  range  of  potential  costs  varies  widely 
from  the  estimates  provided  here.  The  as- 
sumptions used  in  determining  the  cost  of 
the  legislation  and  the  Quality  of  the  data 
are  discussed  below. 

Estimating  the  costs  of  eliminating  the  24- 
month  Medicare  waiting  period  for  AIDS 
patients  with  DI  requires  forecasting  the 
number  of  AIDS  cases,  the  proportion  who 
would  qualify  for  DI  benefits,  the  life  expec- 
tancies of  these  recipients,  and  their  expect- 
ed medical  costs.  In  addition,  assumptions 
must  be  made  concerning  how  these  medical 
costs  would  be  financed  under  cxirrent  law, 
and  whether  Medicare  coverage  would  In 
some  cases  reduce  governmental  payments 
made  by  other  public  programs. 

Number  of  Beneficiaries  Affected  and 
Their  life  Expectancies.  The  potential 
number  of  affected  DI  beneficiaries  is  esti- 
mated using  data  from  the  Centers  for  Dis- 


ease Control  (CDC)  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration  (SSA).  Individuals  may  qual- 
ify for  DI  benefits  If  they  can  demonstrate 
that  they  are  unable  to  continue  being  em- 
ployed at  wages  above  a  iriinimai  level  (cur- 
rently $300  per  month)  due  to  a  serious 
medical  condition  that  will  last  at  least  13 
months  or  result  in  death.  Moreover,  they 
must  have  had  a  substantial  and  recent  at- 
tachment to  the  labor  force  that  would 
insure  them  for  the  disability  protection  ac- 
corded under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Table 
1  presents  the  most  recent  CDC  projections 
of  new  diagnoses  of  AIDS  cases  through 
1991— the  C30  extended  this  projection  to 
1992  for  the  purtwoes  of  this  estimate. 

TABLE  1.— PROJECTIONS  OF  NEW  AIDS  DIAGNOSES  AND  DI 
REOPIENTS 

1917     19IS     1909     1990     1991      1992 
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These  data  indicate  that  the  ntmiber  of 
new  cases  diagnosed  annually  are  projected 
to  rise  by  more  than  300  percent  over  the 
1987-1992  period.  In  addition  to  their  base 
estimates,  the  CDC  has  produced  lower  and 
higher  estimates  of  the  number  of  diagnoses 
under  the  current  definition  of  AIDS  ■  used 
by  the  <^DC  and  the  SSA.  If  the  lower  esti- 
mate had  been  used,  additional  federal  out- 
lays would  have  been  about  one-third  lower 
in  1992;  the  upper  bound  estimate  would 
have  raised  costs  by  about  one-quarter  in 
1993. 

The  CDC  estimates  that,  for  those  with 
AIDS,  the  median  number  of  years  of  re- 
maining life  expectancy  is  slightly  over  one 
year,  and  pro.lects  that  75  percent  of  individ- 
uals with  AIDS  will  die  within  2  years  of 
their  diagnosis  and  88  percent  will  die 
within  3  years.  Data  from  the  SSA  show 
»tiniii>.r  patterns,  with  17  percent  of  those 
with  AIDS  becoming  entitled  to  DI  benefits 
In  1984  surviving  to  the  end  of  1986,  29  per- 
cent of  new  beneficiaries  in  1985  were  still 
alive  at  the  end  of  1986,  and  73  percent  of 
1986  DI  cases  were  living  at  the  end  of  1986. 
(Note  that  the  1986  cases  would  have  only 
been  entitled  for  6  months  on  average,  the 
1985  cases  about  18  months,  and  the  1984 
cases  about  30  months.)  For  the  purposes  of 
this  estimate  the  number  of  new  DI  awards 
for  persons  with  AIDS  is  assumed  to  in- 


■  The  CDC  hms  announced  that  the  formal  defini- 
tion of  AIDS  will  be  expanded  In  September  1M7  to 
include  dementia  and  the  wasting  syndrome  some- 
times ssaodated  with  severe  human  immunodefi- 
ciency virus  (HIV)  infections.  This  change  wiU  in- 
crease the  official  count  of  AIDS  cases,  but  its 
effect  on  the  number  of  DI  beneficiaries  Is  uncer- 
tain. Under  current  practices,  the  SSA  Includes 
AIDS  as  a  medical  condition  that  qualifies  an  indi- 
vidual for  DI  if  the  person  has  sufficiently  low 
waces  and  has  an  eaminss  tilstory  that  insures  one 
for  benefits.  Individuals  with  dementia  and  the 
wastlns  syndrome  may  qualify  as  well  if  the  condi- 
tion is  sufficiently  severe  as  to  indicate  an  inability 
to  work.  The  SSA  lias  indicated  that  It  has  no  plans 
to  modify  Its  current  medical  Ustlnsi  to  correspond 
to  the  new  CDC  definition  of  AIDS. 


crease  at  the  same  rate  as  the  CDC  diag- 
noses, except  with  a  one-half  year  lag  to  re- 
flect the  DI  waiting  period.  We  have  not  as- 
sumed any  increase  in  the  number  of  AIDS 
patients  applying  for  DI  benefits  In  re- 
sponse to  the  earlier  availability  of  Medi- 
care benefits  as  provided  for  In  H.R.  276. 

These  estimates  of  disabled  persons  with 
AIDS  awarded  DI  benefits  were  then  in- 
creased by  10  percent  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  many  persons  awarded  DI  benefits 
with  AIDS-related-complex  (ARC)  subse- 
quently develop  AIDS.  During  the  period 
September  1986  through  May  1987.  the  SSA 
allowed  disability  benefits  to  761  persons 
with  ARC  under  the  DI  or  the  Supplemen- 
tary Security  Income  (SSI)  program.  The 
comparable  total  allowance  figure  for  AIDS 
cases  alone  was  3980.  Assuming  two-thirds 
of  these  would  qualify  for  DI  (the  same  pro- 
portion as  for  all  AIDS  persons  awarded 
benefits  for  DI,  SSI.  or  both),  the  combined 
total  of  ARC  and  AIDS  DI  cases  would  be 
about  13  percent  higher  than  for  AIDS 
alone.  The  addition  of  the  DI  recipients 
with  ARC  was  assumed  to  Increase  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  with  AIDS  in  the 
Medicare  waiting  period  by  10  percent,  re- 
flecting the  lag  between  the  awarding  of 
benefits  to  these  persons  and  the  actual  di- 
agnosis of  AIDS. 

Projecting  the  life  expectancies  of  AIDS 
patients  also  is  fraught  with  imcertalnties. 
Because  AIDS  is  a  relatively  recent  phe- 
nomenon and  accurate  reporting  of  the  Inci- 
dence and  life  course  of  the  disease  has  been 
a  problem  in  assessing  data  on  AIDS,  it  is 
imclear  whether  the  estimates  of  annual 
survival  rates  for  persons  with  AIDS  will 
prove  to  be  accurate.  As  more  and  better 
data  become  available,  a  better  aissessment 
of  the  estimates  may  be  made.  Perhaps 
more  Important,  however,  is  whether  drugs 
such  as  azidotliymidlne  (AZT)  wiU  come 
into  the  market  and  substantially  extend 
the  lives  of  persons  with  AIDS.  Preliminary 
experimental  results  with  AZT  would 
appear  to  indicate  a  lengthening  of  life  ex- 
pectancies. The  estimates  presented  here  do 
not  reflect  the  potential  life-prolonging 
effect  of  AZT,  for  example,  an  outcome  that 
could  either  raise  both  the  current  law  DI 
and  Medicare  costs  and  the  (>otentlal  costs 
of  H.R.  276,  or  lower  them  if  AZT  were  to 
ameliorate  the  acute  spells  of  Illness  so  as  to 
enable  more  AIDS  patients  to  continue 
their  employment. 

Estimated  Medicare  Costs.  Medicare  costs 
were  estimated  based  on  assumptions  about 
the  average  number  of  admissions,  the  aver- 
age Hospital  Insiuimce  (HI)  payment  per 
admission,  the  average  Supplementary  Med- 
ical Insurance  (SMI)  reimbursement  for 
Medicare  patients  admitted  by  a  hospital, 
an  adjustment  to  reflect  the  higher  inci- 
dence of  AIDS  in  higher  cost  Jurisdictions, 
and  the  average  cost  per  admission  for  per- 
sons with  AIDS  relative  to  the  average  ad- 
mission. Adjustments  for  Medicare  patients 
who  receive  benefits  for  less  than  a  full  year 
are  reflected  in  the  number  of  affected 
beneficiaries. 

For  this  estimate,  the  CBO  used  the  3.2 
admissions  per  beneficiary  year  estimated  in 
a  study  by  Aime  Scitovsky  and  Dorothy 
Rice  in  the  January-February  1987  issue  of 
the  Public  Health  Reports.  Research  into 
the  costs  of  AIDS  has  produced  estimates  of 
annual  hospital  admissions  that  range  from 
1.6  to  4.2  admissions  per  patient  year.  The 
same  research  provides  some  evidence  that 
the  pattern  of  costs  for  treatment  of  AIDS 
tends  to  be  relatively  high  in  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  initial  diagnosis  and 


In  the  last  few  montiis  of  life,  with  the 
period  in  the  middle  of  the  disease  course 
being  somewhat  less  expensive.  Although 
the  S-month  waiting  period  for  DI  benefits 
could  cause  the  pattern  of  Medicare  ex- 
penses under  H.R.  276  to  differ  from  the 
costs  over  the  entire  course  of  the  disease,  it 
Is  uincertaln  whether  this  would  increase  or 
decrease  the  average  number  of  admissions 
per  beneficiary  relative  to  the  estimate  for 
all  AIDS  patlenU. 

Further  uncertainties  are  Introduced  be- 
cause the  pattern  of  treatment  for  AIDS  pa- 
tients Is  evolving,  and  has  been  becoming 
less  oriented  toward  hospital-based  care. 
The  costs  of  H.R.  276  were  estimated  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  current  treat- 
ment practices  are  maintained  throughout 
the  projection  period.  In  addition,  the  aver- 
age cost  per  case  also  differs  by  the  diagno- 
sis with  Pneumocystis  carinli  pneumonia 
and  Kaposi's  sarcoma  representing  the  vast 
majority  of  AIDS  cases.  The  estimates  pre- 
sented here  assume  that  the  distribution  of 
AIDS  cases  by  diagnosis  will  remain  con- 
stant in  the  future. 

Although  little  is  known  about  the  cur- 
rent practice  used  by  hospitals  for  classify- 
ing AIDS  cases  within  the  Prospective  Pay- 
ment System  (PPS).  the  average  PPS  pay- 
ment for  AIDS  admissions  Is  assumed  to  be 
twice  the  average  payment.  A  review  of  the 
Diagnosis  Related  Groups  (DRGs)  for  those 
conditions  under  which  AIDS  patients  are 
likely  to  be  admitted  indicated  that  virtual- 
ly all  were  above  average.  An  examination 
of  the  administrative  data  undertaken  by 
the  Office  of  the  Actuary  of  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  in  198S 
found  that  the  average  DRG  weight  for 
AIDS  patients  was  40  percent  above  the  av- 
erage. The  CBO  increased  this  differential 
to  reflect  the  assumptions  that  many  of 
these  beneficiaries  would  end  up  in  urban 
teaching  hospitals  and  hospitals  treating  a 
disproportionate  share  of  indigent  cases, 
and  receive  the  higher  payments  accorded 
these  hospitals  imder  the  PI'S  system.  In 
addition,  the  relatively  high  incidence  of 
AIDS  cases  in  geographic  regions  with 
higher  than  average  hospital  costs — Califor- 
nia and  New  York  accounted  for  about  one- 
half  of  all  reported  AIDS  cases  in  1986— was 
also  assumed  to  Increase  the  cost  per  admis- 
sion. 

Using  the  assumptions  described  above,  es- 
timated, HI  costs  In  1988  are  $29,200  per  pa- 
tient year.  Assuming  that  SMI  reimburse- 
ments are  the  same  proportion  of  HI  costs 
for  persons  with  AIDS  as  they  are  for  other 
Medicare  beneficiaries  with  hospital  admis- 
sions (about  36  percent),  a  full  year  of  SMI 
benefits  would  amount  to  about  $10,500  in 
fiscal  1988.  Total  Medicare  costs  per  patient 
year  were  rounded  to  $40,000  in  1988.  These 
estimates  of  Medicare  costs  patient  year  are 
within  the  range  of  estimated  annual  medi- 
cal costs  foimd  in  a  survey  of  AIDS  studies 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment (OTA).  Estimates  per  patient  year 
ranged  from  about  $30,000  to  about  $60,000. 
The  CBO's  estimates  of  Medicare  reim- 
bursements are  In  the  bottom  half  of  this 
range,  but  this  in  part  reflects  the  fact  that 
Medicare  does  not  cover  all  medical  costs.  In 
particular.  Medicare  does  not  cover  physi- 
cian charges  above  the  customary,  prevail- 
ing, and  reasonable  rates  and  out-patient 
prescription  drugs. 

If  all  of  these  newly  eligible  under  H.R. 
376  used  Medicare  as  the  primary  payer  for 
medical  services,  the  total  Increase  in  Medi- 
care costs  would  be  about  $350  million  in 
1988  aDd  $4.1  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 


The  actual  costs  to  Medicare,  however, 
would  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  individ- 
uals take  advantage  of  the  extension  of  em- 
ployer-provided group  health  insurance  en- 
acted  as  part  of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliations  Act  of  1985 
(COBRA).  COBRA  requires  that  persons 
losing  their  Jobs  may  voluntarily  enroll  in 
the  group  health  insurance  of  their  pro- 
vious  employer  at  rates  not  more  than  2  per- 
cent above  the  insurance  plan's  full  premi- 
um costs,  for  up  to  18  months  of  coverage 
after  the  loss  of  employment.  Although 
there  are  no  data  on  the  extent  to  which  in- 
dividuals are  taking  advantage  of  these  pro- 
visions, the  high  medical  costs  of  AIDS  pa- 
tients would  encourage  many  to  participate 
in  the  voluntary  enrollment.  Ever  if  HJl. 
276  were  enacted,  some  persons  with  AIDS 
might  choose  to  continue  such  coverage 
even  after  becoming  eligible  for  Medicare 
benefits  tf  the  private  coverage  paid  for  per- 
scriptlon  drugs  (particularly  AZT)  and  other 
expenses  not  fully  reimbursed  by  Medicare. 
Given  the  high  cost  of  a  private  Insurance 
plan  with  such  conprehensive  coverage,  ex- 
penses not  reimbursed  by  Medicare  would 
have  to  be  quite  substantial  to  expect  that 
many  AIDS  patients  would  continue  private 
coverage  after  becoming  eligible  for  Medi- 
care. Total  estimated  Medicare  costs  in 
years  after  1988  have  reduced  to  reflect  an 
assumption  that  5  percent  of  DI  recipients— 
a  smaller  percentage  in  1988— would  contin- 
ue private  employer  group  health  insurance 
after  becoming  eligible  for  Medicare  under 
H.R.  276. 

Total  federal  outlays  would  Increase  by 
less  than  the  total  Increase  In  Medicare  pay- 
ments, because  in  a  significant  proportion  of 
cases  Medicare  would  begin  to  pay  for  serv- 
ices that  would  be  reimbursed  by  Medicaid 
under  current  law.  Roughly  20  percent  of 
DI  recipients  with  AIDS  also  receive  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  (SSI),  which 
generally  indicates  that  the  recipient  is  also 
eligible  for  Medicare  benefits.  The  20-per- 
cent figure  was  increased  to  30  percent  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  some  DI  recipients  not 
eligible  for  SSI  would  be  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid through  its  "medically  needy"  provi- 
sions. (There  are  currently  no  data  to  verify 
the  degree  of  coverage  under  these  provi- 
sions among  AIDS  patients  receiving  DI.) 
Assuming  that  the  federal  share  of  Medic- 
aid payments  is  55  percent.  16.5  percent  of 
the  additional  Medicare  costs  resulting  from 
H.R.  276  would  be  offset  through  reduced 
expenditures  in  Medicaid. 

6.  Estimate  cost  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment: State  and  local  goverment  cost  could 
be  reduced  if  the  Medicare  waiting  period 
were  to  be  eliminated.  Based  on  the  esti- 
mate of  Medicaid  costs  presented  above, 
state  Medicaid  costs  would  be  reduced  by 
about  $50  million  in  1988  and  by  about  $550 
million  over  the  1988-1992  period.  In  addi- 
tion, there  could  be  some  savings  to  state 
and  local  governments  because  some  hospi- 
tal care  that  is  currently  being  provided 
through  public  hospitals  as  charity  care 
would  become  covered  imder  Medicare  with 
the  passage  of  H.R.  276.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  states  and  localities  might  use  these 
savings  to  provide  more  services  to  the 
AIDS  population  than  are  currently  being 
supplied. 

7.  Estimate,  comparision:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Paul  Cullinan 
(226-2820) 

10.  Estimate  approved  by: 

jAmsL.  Blom, 
AttUtant  Director, 
for  Budget  Analytia. 


DKPAKTimrr  or  thx  TisanniT, 

WoMhington,  June  23. 1U7. 
Hon.  Dam  Rostkhkowski. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Way*  and  Means, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washino- 
ton.  DC. 

Dkak  Mr.  Chaxrmait  Extending  acute  care 
catastrophic  health  coverage  to  the  elderly 
through  Medicare  is  a  goal  shared  by  the 
Administration  and  most  members  of  Con- 
gress. The  Administration  proposed  to  meet 
this  goal  in  a  way  that  Involved  only  a  limit- 
ed increase  In  premiums,  little  or  no  addi- 
tional administrative  burdens  on  the  elderly 
and  disabled,  and  only  modest  administra- 
tive costs  to  the  Government. 

Unfortunately,  as  congressional  proposals 
have  been  developed  In  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  a  number  of  problems  have  de- 
veloped because  of  the  financing  mecha- 
nisms utilized.  The  Ways  and  Means  bill 
would  require  all  Medicare  eligible  persons 
to  pay  a  supplemental  premium  based  on 
adjusted  gross  income.  Such  a  premium 
would  function  similarly  to  a  surtax.  The 
Senate  Finance  bill  would  attempt  to  avoid 
the  surtax  label  by  granting  Medicare-eligi- 
ble persons  the  option  of  electing  cata- 
strophic care  and  Part  B  coverage,  and  then 
allowing  the  supplemental  premiimi  to  be 
deductible  as  a  medical  expense.  Since  the 
Senate  supplemental  premium  is  based  on 
Federal  income  tax  liability  and  is  capped  so 
that  coverage  would  usually  be  elected,  it 
Ux)  would  operate  like  a  surtax. 

In  both  bills,  tax  rates  must  continually 
rise  over  time  to  pay  for  costs  that  would  in- 
crease much  faster  than  the  income  of  tax- 
payers. As  illustrated  in  the  enclosures,  the 
complexity  of  tax  filing  would  be  increased 
significantly  for  the  majority  of  elderly  and 
disabled  taxpayers,  while  administrative 
costs  would  also  be  imposed  on  the  Govern- 
ment and,  hence,  on  the  general  taxpayer. 
In  addition,  by  connecting  Medicare  funding 
to  the  reporting  system  used  for  Income 
taxes,  undesirable  linkages  between  the  two 
systems  would  be  created.  These  conse- 
quences should  be  avoided  in  any  bill  sent  to 
the  President  for  signature. 

The  following  paragraphs  elaborate  on 
concerns  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury: 

1.  Adoption  of  a  surtax  would  represent 
an  Important  revision  In  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  and,  in  particular,  a  tax  rate  in- 
crease t>efore  tax  reform  is  even  fully  in 
effect. 

3.  Unlike  a  normal  premium,  individuals 
would  know  the  amoimt  of  surtax  they  owe 
only  when  they  file  tax  returns,  not  at  the 
time  that  coverage  is  received.  Any  decision 
to  choose  or  maintain  coverage,  as  in  the 
Senate  bUl,  would  have  to  be  made  without 
even  knowing  the  full  cost.  Allowing  the 
surtax  to  be  treated  as  an  expense  eligible 
for  the  medical  care  deduction  also  woiUd 
add  mainly  to  complexity,  although  most 
taxpayers  still  would  fall  below  the  7.5  per- 
cent floor  for  deductibility. 

3.  The  surtax  rates  in  both  the  Ways  and 
Means  bill  and  the  Senate  Finance  bill  are 
scheduled  to  increase  steadily  over  time. 
After  adjusting  for  inflation,  for  instance, 
the  surtax  in  H.R.  3470  would  raise  four 
times  as  much  revenue  in  2005  as  in  1989. 
These  Increases  are  required  simply  because 
the  costs  of  both  bills  are  scheduled  to  in- 
crease much  faster  than  national  Income 
and  because  catastrophic  limits  are  Indexed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Government  Increas- 
ingly would  cover  ordinary,  as  well  as  cata- 
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strophic  health  expeoMC  The  Uut  rates.  I  hope  you  wUl  agree  that  these  conae-  b.  If  your  spouse  was  also  eligible  for 

therefore,  are  also  dealgned  to  Increase  rap-  quences— an  increasing  rate  of  surtax,  slg-        Medicare   Part   A   benefits,   enter 

Idly  (albeit,  as  discussed  below,  not  fast  nlflcant  and  avoidable  administrative  costs.        here  the  amount  of  the  premium 

enough  to  avoid  long-term  defldU).  and  a  compUcated  linkage  of  the  tax  and        from  Table  A  based  on  the  amount 

4  A  surtax  would  raise  the  effecUve  mar-  Medicare      systems— are      undesirable.      A        shown  on  line  3  above,  (premium) .... 

ginal  tax  rates  for  the  elderly  and  disabled  simple  extension  of  the  Medicare  Part  B  c- "  you  completed  both  lines  5a  and 

from  the  rates  under  pre«nt  law.  For  in-  premium  mechanism,   as  proposed   by  the        ^^  *"•*'"  ^^*  ^^  °  ,^?,?* 

stance,  the  Ways  and   Means  Committee  president,  avoids  the  latter  two  problems.  If        '*'^"  ^  °P  ^"^  ^^°-  "?*  "• 

surtax  mechanism  would  raise  the  effecUve  »ny  biu  is  to  avoid  slgnUicant  Increases  In       <»'  ^™  ^^^*^  ""*  ^  (premium)..., 

marginal  tax  rate  from  16  percent  (under  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  remain  deficit  neu- 

tbe  normal  Income  t»«>  ,^  »  peroent  for  ^^1^^1,6  long-run.  then  both  Initial  costs 

J:^*^^S>^mes^^t^n"",2.5SS''rd  J^d  the  future  rate  in  growth  of  costs  must  

The  surtax  rate  would  be  smaUer  on  average  agement  and  Budget  that  the  Admlnlstra-  

In  the  Senate  Finance  bill,  but  it  would  also  tlon  has  completed  its  review  of  H.R.  2470.  g 

increase  over  time.  and  determined  that  the  bill  Is  not  in  accord  JS.OOO 

6.  These  tax  rate  Increases  would  still  be  with  the  President's  program  because  of  ^^^ 

inadequate  to  cover  program  costs  In  later  non-catastrophic  benefit  expansions,  exces-  ((,430 

years.  Preliminary  estimates  done  in  coordl-  sive  initial  and  actuariaUy  unsound  costs.  ^^^ 

nation  with  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad-  ^nd  troublesome  tax  provisions.  A  review  of  gj^g- 

ministration  on  HJl.  2470.  for  Instance,  indi-  g  1137  j^  currently  being  conducted.  VSoZ. 

cate  that,  even  without  a  costly  prescription  Sincerely.  f '■"*- 

drug  benefit,  by  2006  program  costs  would  Rooni  Mbitz,  J,'J2~ 

be  in  excess  of  program  revenues  by  over  Astiitant  Secretary  m'.'SiC 

$20   billion   annually.    Treasury    does   not  (Tax  Policy).  P.'H-- 

favor  increasing  future  tax  rates  to  offset  Sm" 

"S*  Sl^'Ltax  mechanism  would  raise  the  Woi«  and  Mean,  BiUr-ComputaUon  of  ^- 

paperwork  burden  for  Medicare  enroUees.  Supplemental  Medicare  Premium  ujgn 

The  elderly  and  disabled  would  be  required  Name<s)  as  shown  on  return vun' 

to  fUe  additional  tax  forms  and  perform  c&l-  WlSi- 

culations    on    the    basis    of    filing    status.     _ ■""" ■"" ■" ttitO). 

inoome  and  number  of  months  that  Medi-  Your  social  security  number Soa- 

care  benefits  are  received,  and  additional  e»-  - SjStZ 

ttmated  taxes  would  be  owed.  This  addition-  1.  Enter  the  number  of  months  you  S-^~ 

al  reporUng  burden  Is  estimated  to  involve  were  eligible  for  Medicare  Part  A  g-Jg- 

more  than  1  million  hours  of  time.  The  en-  benefits  In  1988  (as  shown  Form  sioloilL 

closed  draft  forms  indicate  the  additional  1099O)  (months) $10,1551 

amount  of  calculations  that  would  have  to  2    If  you  are  married  filing  a  joint  Vx^f 

be  performed  and  InstrucUons  that  would  return,  and  your  spouse  was  eUgl-  iiojis: 

have  to  be  understood  by  the  elderly  and  ^j^  j^^  Medicare  Part  A  benefits  in  ll«nf 

disabled.  Even  if  the  calculaUons  were  to  be  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^e  number  of  months  !?■!?!- 

made  on  worksheets,  the  same  amount  of  ^.^^^  ^„  eligible  for  such  llU5i:: 

effort  would  be  required^         ...,.„.,„,  benefits     (as     shown     on     Form  1}}^ 

Note    that    all    of    this    administrative  iiuMOw months)  IHJU- 

burden  is  avoidable.  CoUectlon  of  a  preml-  ,  lOOTQ)  (months) i  .5,  „ 

urn  by  the  Sodal  security  AdminlstraUon.  ^  S''^L'^°Tfr^L''^rr!!^'^  W^- 

as  proposed  by  the  Administration,  would  ^  ««»s  income  from  Form  1040.  Juj,, 

be  far^^ler-a  straightforward  extension  "ne  30.  or  Form  1040A.  toe  21.  itwo... 

of  its  Medicare  Part  B  premium  mechanism.  However,  If  you  are  married  fUlng  IIW.. 

Social  Security  operates  on  a  monthly  basis;  a  Jo^t  return,  enter  one-half  of  Xij;j„ 

the  income  tax  system  does  not.  the  amount  of  your  adjusted  gross  |i2.g« .. 

7.  Additional  audit  and  coUectlon  responsl-  Income  shown   on   Form    1040  or  luSo 

bOiUes  would  also  be  imposed  on  the  Peder-  1040A  (adjusted  gross  income) liLxal 

al  Government.   New   information   reports  4.   If   your   filing   status   is  Single.  ln«o 

would  need  to  proceed  from  Medicare  to  Head  of  Household.  Married  filing  |i3je~ 

IRS.  and  IRS  effectively  would  keep  "Medi-  separate,  or  Qualifying  Wldow(er),  |i3,736l 

care  tax"  data  on  Medicare  recipients.  A  enter  the  amount  of  your  premium  Iji'm 

preliminary  estimate  of  IRS  costs  for  HJl.  from  Table  A  based  on  your  ad-  %v!m 

2470  would  be  over  760  staff  years  and  over  Justed  gross  Income  shown  on  line                     '      

$25   million,   excluding   audit   and   related  3  above.  Also,  enter  this  amount                    hm  -»  m  am  lat  rifDk  far  iMon  P«i  A  bMiib  m.  of  I9n. 

coats.  Absent  additional  IRS  funding,  these  on  Form  1040.  line  xx.  or  Form  m  te  ostnctioB  bitotiBn|ik(t«e«gMiofifin)iw  pmin. 

additional     responsibilities     would     reduce  1040A.  line  xx  (premium) _                 ,  _.  „     . .   „  .      ,„__    ,, 

o^er  ms  audit  and  taxpayer  service  func-  ja.  If  you  are  Married  filing  a  Joint  ^^^^^  iL^^^Z^^^^^^uTy^^ 

imbedding  the  fin«iclng  of  catastroph-  ^^^^^^Z  f^m  TabirB^SLS  T"^'  ^^  "  T^'^T^i'tr  ",?'^  'T'^T 

icc«e  in  the  income  t«syst«n  would  com-  ^^"^'^^^ho^  J*iSe  3  a^  ^™  ^S^'^f^'^t^^'^Sft^yo^ 

plicate  subrtantlally  the  syBtwn-s  primary  ^           ^^  ^„  ^^t  eligible  for  ^^e^S  M^Se  ore^Z^  The  iS^ 

revenue  raising  purpose.  Staiulard  changes  MwUcare    Part    A    benefits,    also  supplemental  Medicare  premium,   ine  m 

to  the  tax  jyrtem.  such  a,  altering  tax  ^^^,  iSfunt  fr^  iSf  5a^  fiSSSdJ^dr""*^       '      '          "^ 

Sr^e^oftTp^SSS^^^^^-^  SS^xi'^H^^'^'go^ri'T^e  ^^oM^'^e-In  general,  you  are  a 

i«ert  toe  f taSLSSrSlfcSe.  On  the  ^',  "„?^t"^-  «*»««»«"««  medicare-eligible    individual   for    1988   and 

other  hand,  if  nung  requirements  for  the  ^°'  ^P^^™*"™' you  must  complete  and  attach  this  form  to 

ineome  tax  and  Medicare-related  tax  were  Form  1040  or  Form  1040A  if  yopu  were  enti- 

mmA^  totally  separate,  then  some  persons  tied  to  Medicare  Part  A  benefits  during  any 

could  be  fcquiied  to  fOe  inaxne  tax  returns  month  in  1988.  This  also  applies  if  on  appll- 

■tmply  to  pay  the  Medicare  tax.  In  effect  cation  without  payment  you  would  have 

the  InoMne  tax  system  would  become  tied  in  been  entitled  to  Part  A  benefits  in  1988. 

knots,  and  even  a  progressive  tax  change  You  are  treated  as  a  medicare-eligible  indl- 

aucb  as  increasing  the  tax-exempt  level  of  |  vidual  for  the  month  you  reach  age  65  and 

tn^v»w    would    become    much    harder    to  {  any  subsequent  month  unless  you  establish 

aidileve.  to  the  satisfaction  of  IRS  that  you  were  not 

eligible  for  the  month.  However,  this  rule 
does  not  apply  If  you  are  a  nonresident 
aUen. 
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On  a  Joint  return,  each  spouse  must  figure 
his  or  her  own  premium  if  both  spouse's 
were  eligible  for  Part  A  benefits  in  1988. 
The  combined  premiums  are  Included  on 
the  Joint  return. 

Who  Is  NOT  a  Medicare-eligible  Individ- 
ual?—Tou  are  not  a  medicare-eligible  Indi- 
vidual and  do  not  have  to  pay  the  premium 
if  any  one  of  the  following  applied  to  you 
for  1988: 

a.  Tou  were  entitled  to  benefits  solely  be- 
cause you  paid  a  premium  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  Part  A  coverage: 

b.  You  were  a  resident  of  a  n.S.  territory 
who  pays  the  extra  Part  B  premium  applica- 
ble only  to  such  residents,  or 

c.  You  were  a  qualified  nonresident. 

Qualified  nonresident.- A  qualified  non- 
resident is  a  person  who  a.  has  been  outside 
of  the  United  States  for  at  least  330  full 
days  during  the  12-month  period  ending  at 
the  close  of  1988  and  each  of  the  four  con- 
secutive preceding  12-month  periods,  and 

b.  has  not  received  any  medical  services 
during  1988  and  four  of  the  preceding  tax 
years  for  which  pajmrient  is  or  will  be  made 
under  Medicare  Part  A,  and 

c.  is  not  entitled  to  Medicare  Part  B  t>ene- 
fits  at  any  time  during  1988  and  the  four 
preceding  tax  years. 

Um-BT-LUfX  IMSTRnCnONS 

Lines  1  and  2.— Enter  on  line  1  the 
number  of  months  you  were  eligible  for 
Medicare  Part  A  t>enefits  In  1988.  If  you  are 
married  filing  a  Joint  return  and  your 
spouse  was  also  eligible  for  Medicare  Part  A 
benefits  in  1988,  enter  on  line  2  the  number 
of  months  your  spouse  was  eligible  for  such 
benefits.  The  number  of  months  will  be 
shown  on  Form  1099O  that  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  should  fur- 
nish you  by  January  31, 1989. 

Line  3.— Enter  your  aidjusted  gross  income 
on  this  line.  The  amount  of  your  premium  is 
based  on  your  filing  status  and  your  adjust- 
ed gross  Income.  In  general,  adjusted  gross 
Income  is  the  amount  shown  on  Form  1040, 
line  30  or  Form  1040A,  line  12.  However,  If 
you  file  a  Joint  return,  for  purposes  of  figur- 
ing the  premium,  multiply  your  adjusted 
gross  Income  shown  on  Form  1040,  line  30, 
or  Form  1040A,  line  12,  by  .60  and  enter  the 
result  on  line  3. 

Line  4.— Use  Table  A  to  figure  your 
annual  premium  if  your  filing  status  is 
Single,  Head  of  Household,  Married  FUlng 
Separate,  or  Qualifying  Wldow(er).  Enter 
the  amount  from  Table  A  on  line  4  and  also 
on  Form  1040,  line  xx,  or  Form  1040A,  line 
XX.  However,  if  you  were  not  a  medicare-eli- 
gible individual  ALL  of  1988,  you  will  need 
to  make  the  following  computation  to  figure 
the  amount  to  enter  on  line  4. 

Computation  if  you  were  not  a  medicare- ' 
eligible  individual  ALL  of  1988 

Amount  of  premium  from  Table  A 

X    Ntmiber    of    months    eligible 

(from  line  1)/12=  Amount  of  pre- 
mium to  enter  on  line  4 

Line  5a.— Use  Table  B  to  figure  your 
annual  premium  If  your  filing  status  is  Mar- 
ried Filing  Jointly.  If  you  were  not  a  medi- 
care-eligible individual  ALL  of  1988.  you  will 
need  to  make  the  following  computation  to 
figure  the  amount  to  enter  on  line  5a. 

Computation  if  you  were  not  a  medicare- 
eligible  individual  ALL  of  1988 

Amount  of  premium  from  Table  B 

X    Number   of    months    eligible 

(from  line  1)/12= Amount  of  pre- 

mliun  to  enter  on  line  5 

If  your  spotise  was  not  a  medicare-eligible 
individual  for  1988.  stop  here  and  enter  the 


amount  from  line  5a  on  Form  1(M0,  line  xx, 
or  Form  1040A.  line  xx.  Otherwise,  go  on  to 

line  5b. 

Line  5b.— Use  Table  B  to  figure  your 
spouse's  annual  premium  If  your  spouse  was 
also  a  medicare-eligible  Individual  for  1988. 
If  your  spouse  was  not  a  medicare-eligible 
Individual  ALL  of  1988.  you  will  need  to 
make  the  following  computation  to  figure 
the  amount  to  enter  on  line  5b. 

Amount  of  premium  from  Table  B 

X    Number    of    months    eligible 

(from  line  2)/12= Amount  of  pre- 
mium to  enter  on  line  5b 

Line  6c.— If  you  completed  lines  5a  and  5b. 
add  the  amounts  on  these  two  lines  and 
enter  the  total  of  the  two  amounts  on  line 
6c.  Also,  enter  this  amotuit  on  Form  1040, 
line  XX,  or  Form  1040A,  line  xx.  This  is  the 
total  premium  for  both  you  and  your 
spouse. 

The  following  are  examples  of  how  to 
figure  the  premium. 

Example  1.  Mr.  Brown  files  a  single 
return.  He  was  a  medicare-eligible  individual 
for  all  of  1988  and  his  adjusted  gross  Income 
on  Form  1040.  line  xx.  is  $12,230.  Using 
Table  A,  he  first  finds  the  $12,160-12,304  ad- 
justed gross  income  line.  He  then  reads 
across  that  line  and  finds  that  the  premium 
is  $440,  which  he  enters  on  Form  XXXX, 
line  4. 

Example  2.  The  facts  are  the  same  as  in 
Example  1  except  that  Mr.  Brown  files  a 
Joint  return.  His  share  of  the  adjusted  gross 
income  on  Form  1040,  line  30.  is  $6,115  (50% 
of  $12,230).  Using  Table  A.  he  finds  the 
$6,000-6.143  adjusted  gross  income  line.  The 
premium  for  that  amount  of  adjusted  gross 
income  is  $10,  which  he  enters  on  Form 
XXXX.  line  4. 

Example  3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blue  file  a  Joint 
return.  Mr.  Blue  was  a  medicare-eligible  in- 
dividual for  all  of  1988.  Mrs.  Blue  was  an  eli- 
gible individual  for  4  months  of  1988.  Their 
adjusted  gross  Income  on  Form  1040.  line  30 
was  $19,200  and  each  spouse's  share  of  that 
tidjusted  gross  income  is  $9,600  (50%  of 
$19,200).  Each  st>ouse  must  figure  the  pre- 
mium separately.  Using  Table  A,  litr.  Blue 
finds  the  $9,682-9,725  adjusted  gross  Income 
line.  The  premium  for  that  amount  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  is  $260,  which  is  entered 
on  Form  aaaa,  line  5a.  Mrs.  Blue  also  uses 
Table  A  and  $9,600  as  her  adjusted  gross 
Income.  However,  because  she  was  a  medi- 
care-eligible individual  for  only  four 
months,  her  premium  is  $86.67  ($260  annual 
premium  x  4/12— for  four  month  period 
that  she  was  eligible  for  benefits),  which  is 
entered  on  line  6b.  The  total  of  the  two 
amounts  $346.67  ($260-1-86.67)  is  then  en- 
tered on  Form  XXXX,  line  5c. 

Senate  Finance  Bill— Computation  of 
Supplemental  Medicare  Premium 
Named)  at  thovm  on 
ntam  Yourtocial 

•ecvrUy  nuniter 

1.  Enter  the  number  of  months  you 
were  covered  by  the  Medicare  Part 
B  Insurance  program  for  1988 
(from  Form  SSA-1099).  See  in- 
structions if  you  are  married  filing 

a  Joint  return 1 

2.  E^ter  your  tax  liability  from  Form 
1040,  line  47.  or  Form  1040A.  line 

20 2 

3.  Divide  the  amount  on  line  2  by 
$150.  Enter  the  result.  See  the  in- 
structions for  how  to  round  dollars 
and  cents 3 

4.  Multiply  the  number  on  line  1  by 
the  amount  on  line  3 4. 


MameU)  at  chowit  oa 
retuTH 


TourtoeitU 
ttevrUt  number 
.  Maximum  premium.  If  you  were 
covered  by  the  Part  B  insurance 
program  for  12  months  in  1988  and 
you  are  not  married  filing  a  Joint 
return,  enter  $800.  Otherwise,  see 

the  instructions 5 

6.  Enter  the  smaUer  of  the  amount 
on  line  4  or  the  amount  on  line  6. 
Also,  enter  this  amount  on  Form 
1040,  line  xx,  or  Form  1040A,  line 
XX.  This  is  your  supplemental  med- 
icare premium 0 

Purpose  of  Form.— Beginning  in  1988,  if 
you  are  eligible  for  medicare  benefite  under 
Part  B  of  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  you  must  pay  a  supplemental  medicare 
premium  with  your  Federal  income  tax. 
This  form  is  used  to  figure  the  amount  of 
the  premium. 

Who  Must  File.— In  general,  you  must  file 
this  form  for  1988  with  Form  1040  or  1040A 
If  you  were  covered  by  the  Insurance  provid- 
ed under  Part  B  of  Medicare  during  any 
month  during  1988  and  you  have  a  liability 
for  Federal  Income  tax  of  more  than  $150. 
If  you  are  married  and  file  a  Joint  return, 
the  additional  premium  is  computed  sepa- 
rately for  each  spouse. 

UHB-BT-Lim  tHSTKUCnOlfS 

Line  1.— Enter  the  number  of  months  you 
were  covered  by  Part  B  of  the  medicare  In- 
siu-ance  program.  This  number  will  be 
shown  on  the  Form  1099-SSA  furnished  to 
you  by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
If  you  were  covered  for  the  entire  year, 
enter  12. 

If  you  are  married  and  filing  a  Joint 
return  and  either  you  or  your  spouse  was 
covered  for  the  entire  year,  enter  12.  If  only 
one  of  you  was  covered  during  the  year, 
enter  the  number  shown  on  the  Form  1099- 
SSA.  If  both  of  you  were  covered  during  the 
year,  enter  the  number  shown  on  the  Form 
1099-SSA  for  the  one  covered  for  the  longer 
period  of  time. 

Line  3.— Divide  the  amount  on  line  2  by 
$150.  If  the  result  Is  leas  than  1,  do  not  fOe 
this  form.  If  the  result  Is  not  a  whole 
number,  reduce  it  to  the  next  lowest  whole 
number.  For  example.  $40.95  would  become 
$40.00. 

Line  5.— Maximum  premltmi.  If  your  filing 
status  is  Single,  Head  of  Household,  IiCar- 
ried  Piling  Separate,  or  Qualifying 
Widow(er)  and  you  were  covered  by  the 
Part  B  insurance  program  for  the  entire 
year,  enter  $800.  Also  enter  $800  if  you  are 
married  filing  a  Joint  return  and  your 
spouse  was  not  covered  by  the  Part  B  insur- 
ance program.  If  you  are  married  filing  a 
Joint  return  and  your  spouse  was  also  cov- 
ered by  the  Part  B  Insurance  program  for 
the  entire  year,  enter  $1,600. 

Individuals  who  were  covered  for  fewer 
than  12  months  during  the  year  should 
enter  the  appropriate  amount  from  the 
table  below.  Married  persons  filing  Joint  re- 
turns in  situations  where  both  spouses  are 
covered  by  Part  B  for  less  than  12  months 
in  1988  must  make  a  separate  computation 
for  each  spouse,  and  then  show  the  sum  of 
the  separate  amounts  on  line  5. 
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SMCt  D^rtMl  of  HaMi  «8  Haw  Sntai 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mertd  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Crane, 
for  taking  out  ttiis  special  order  today  to  edu- 
cate our  colleagues  aind  ttie  public  atxxjt  ttie 
problems  of  H.R.  2470,  the  Medk»re  Cata- 
strophic Protection  Act  of  1967. 

I  must  say  ttiat  I  feel  we  are  teetering  on  a 
precipice  wf>en  I  think  about  the  apparent  arxi 
hidden  dangers  of  the  legislation  that  has 
t)een  reported  from  ttie  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  I,  personalty,  am  expeherK- 
ing  a  range  of  feelings — mixed  emotions — 
about  ttie  catastrophic  health  care  coverage 
legislation  which  will  be  before  ttie  House  all 
too  soon.  It  is  not  the  proposal  I  woukj  prefer 
to  consider.  I  would  prefer  to  consider  H.R. 
1245,  President  Reagan's  proposal. 

I,  along  with  my  Republican  and  DeriKxrratic 
colleagues  alike,  am  corKemed  about  cata- 
strophic tiealth  care  coverage.  This  shouM  not 
be  a  Democratic  or  Republcan  issue,  nor 
shouM  it  be  a  lit>eral  or  conservative  issue. 

President  Reagan,  whose  catastrophic  care 
coverage  proposal  I  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues on  ttw  nninority  side  cosponsored, 
has  supported  catastrophic  coverage— first  as 
Qovemor  of  the  State  of  CaNfomia  and  now 
••  Preiident  of  these  United  States. 

H.R.  1245,  the  legislative  proposal  devel- 
oped by  Health  and  Human  Services  Secre- 
tary Or.  Otis  Bowen,  embodfes  the  President's 
conoem  for  senior  citizens  arxl  his  concern  for 
the  financial  future  of  the   Medicare   Trust 


Furxte  and  this  country.  He  shoukj  l)e  con- 
gratulated for  achieving  a  balance  of  ttv>se  in- 
terests. I  have  tjeen  pleased  ttiat  tt>ere  actual- 
ly was  such  a  proposal  that  I  and  my  constitu- 
ents couM  support 

However.  H.R.  2470  is  not  H.R.  1245.  Oh, 
tt>ey  may  share  some  common  features.  But, 
It's  ttie  features  ttiey  do  not  stiare  that  trouble 
me  today. 

In  my  opening,  I  sakJ  ttiat  we  are  "teering 
on  a  precipice."  The  p'eciptce  of  which  I 
speak  is  wtietfier  Congress  decides  to  jeop- 
ardize the  future  solvency  of  ttie  Medicare 
trust  funds  and  our  earnest  efforts  at  deficit 
reduction  or  do  we  enact  a  proposal  ttiat  is 
designed  to  be  self-financing?  Are  you  who 
support  H.R.  2470  really  confident  that  the 
senkx  citizens  of  ttiis  country  support  your  at- 
tempts to  substantially  Increase  ttieir  premi- 
ums, practically  overnight  wittiout  certainty  of 
benefit? 

Ttie  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
ttiat  ttie  President's  legislative  proposal  would 
cost  about  $12  billion  over  a  5-year  period, 
wtiile  H.R.  2470  as  reported  from  Energy  and 
Conrwnerce  wouM  cost  $37  billion  for  the 
same  period — more  ttian  ttiree  times  as  much! 
Clearly  we  cannot  afford  to  saddle  the  entre 
Mednare  Program  with  such  Increases.  Nor 
ShouM  ttie  Medicare  tieneficiahes  of  ttits 
country  t>e  forced  into  paying  sut>stantially 
higtier  premiums  iwtien  ttieir  eligibility  for  in- 
creased benefits  is,  at  beat,  questionable. 


Under  H.R.  2470  as  reported  from  Ways 
and  Means  ttien  amended  by  Energy  and 
Commerce,  a  Medk:are  tienefidary  may  have 
to  pay  a  total  annual  premium  as  high  as  $873 
in  1988  and  $1,687  In  1991.  Respectively,  this 
would  be  $72.75  per  month  In  1988  and 
$140.58  per  month  In  1991.  Considering  ttiat 
the  cun^ent  part  B  premkjm  is  $17.90,  and  ex- 
pected to  tie  $22  in  1988,  ttiese  are  mon- 
strous increases.  Ttie  total  premium  Is  ttie 
sum  of  the  surtax  on  Income  of  Mednare-eligi- 
bles  and  Increases  in  ttie  part  B  premium  due 
to  benefits  added  by  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  These  include  prescription 
drug  and  respite  care  tieneflts. 

Ttie  prescription  drug  benefit  Is  of  particulsf 
concern  to  me.  Departmeiit  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  State  Drug  Program  and  pri- 
vate txislness  data  show  a  wide  variatk>n  in 
the  cost  and  utilizatkin  of  drug  coverage  pro- 
grams. Beneficiaries  wtio  already  pay  private 
MedlGap  premiums  on  pdkaes  which  cover 
prescription  drugs  will  find  ttiemsetves  bur- 
dened with  an  additkinal  premium.  Not  only 
ttiat  txjt  ttiey  woukJ  only  tiecome  eligitjie  for 
coverage  once  ttiey  met  ttie  $500  deductible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  eariler  this  year  I  polled  my 
constituents  about  catastroptiic  tiealth  care 
coverage.  Wtien  asked,  "If  you  are  not  cov- 
ered tiy  MedKare,  or  if  you  soon  will  tie  cov- 
ered t>y  Medicare,  wouM  you  be  willing  to  pay 
an  additxxial  small  (and  I  emptiastze  small) 


monthly  fee  for  catastrophk:  health  care  cov- 
erage?", 47  percent  of  my  constitutents  wfio 
responded  sakj  "Yes;"  1 1  percent  sakJ  "No;" 
5  percent  were  undecided;  and  for  37  percent 
ttie  question  was  not  applicable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  large  majority  of  my  constitu- 
ents wtio  responded  saki  ttiey  would  tie  will- 
ing to  pay  a  small  additkinal  amount  monttily, 
such  as  the  $6.10  required  under  H.R.  1245.  I 
submit  to  you  that  $55  per  month  Is  not  a 
small  addttxjnal  amount  Granted  under  H.R. 
2470  some  senkx  citizens  would  pay  a  very 
small  additkinal  amount  tHJt  atxxjt  50  percent 
woukl  pay  substantially  more. 

It  seems  that  a  numtier  of  my  colleagues 
tiave  used  ttie  catastrophic  coverage  F)olltlcal 
tiandwagon  to  push  through  a  significant  ex- 
panskxi  of  ttenefits  under  Medicare.  Given  the 
uncertain  tong-term  health  of  ttie  Medicare 
trust  funds.  I  find  such  efforts  Irresponsible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  responsible  avenue 
is  just  that  proposed  by  Presklent  Reagan  and 
Secretary  Bowen  and  supported  by  me  and  a 
number  of  my  Republk:an  colleagues.  I  should 
think  ttiat  Congress  woukJ  want  to  tread  most 
gingerly  wtien  consktoring  Increasing  ttie 
txjttlen  on  a  fragile  program  and  on  our  senkx 
citizens.  I  wouM  think  ttiat  incrementalism 
woukl  tie  tiest  in  this  Instance.  We  stiould 
conskler  ttie  Presklent's  proposal  and  that  is 
all  we  stiould  conskier  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  tieseech 
you  not  to  recommit  errors  of  the  past.  I  urge 
you  to  tie  pnxJent  wtien  consklering  new  ben- 
efits under  Medicare.  Ttie  entire  program,  and, 
therefore,  the  health  of  all  Medk:are  benefk> 
arles.  Is  at  stake. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Presklent 
Reagan  addressed  ttie  joint  sesskm  of  Corv 
gross  in  January  of  this  year,  tie  tianded  Con- 
gress a  blank  ctieck  to  deal  with  ttie  protilem 
of  "catastrophe"  health  care  costs  encoun- 
tered by  our  Natkm's  elderly.  Ttiat  ctieck  is 
now  being  filled  out  with  enthusiasm  by  a 
large  contingent  of  modem-day  New  Dealers; 
and  It  appears  ttiat  the  real  catastrophe  may 
tie  the  destruction  of  a  system  of  private  and 
putilk:  financing  that  Is  currently  working  well 
for  ttie  vast  majority  of  senior  citizens. 

By  ttie  time  this  legislatkjn  emerges  from 
ttie  Congresskjnal  process,  a  program  Is  likely 
to  tiave  tieen  created  ttiat  will  simply  substi- 
tute Federal  coverage  for  existing  private  in- 
surance with  very  little  Improvement  In  bene- 
fits, txjt  with  outrageous  costs  to  tioth  ttie 
Medk^re  trust  funds  and  the  Medk:are  benefi- 
ciaries. Ttie  catastrophk;  proposal,  having 
emerged  from  both  ttie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  ttie  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  tias  now  expkxled  Into  more  than 
a  $30-btlKon,  5-year  package  ttiat  Includes  a 
prescriptkin  drug  tienefit  whwh  couW  skyrock- 
et premiums  by  as  much  as  $20  a  month. 

In  order  to  finance  ttie  new  tienefits  under 
Stark-Gradison,  every  Medk^re  participant 
woukl  continue  to  pay  ttie  annual  part  B  pre- 
mkjm, wtiKh  in  1988  will  total  $264;  and  some 
beneficiaries  would  tie  required  to  pay  an  ad- 
drtxmal  income-related  prerraum  of  up  to  $580 
per  year  In  1988.  Ttiis  will  rise  to  as  much  as 
$935  per  year  in  1992.  In  return,  less  ttian  3 
percent  of  ttie  30  miNkyi  Medcare  tienefici- 
aries  will  gain  significant  new  protectk>n  and 
Congress  will  have  totally  avokled  ttie  major 


public  poWci  Issue  of  ttie  coming  decades: 
long-term  care. 

Ttiere  are  also  a  number  of  serious  polKy 
Implk^tions  contained  in  ttie  Stark-Gradison 
approach.  Rrst  actuaries  at  ttie  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Sennces  project  ttiat  tne 
proposal  will  drain  the  Medk^are  trust  funds  t>y 
as  much  as  %^0  bJllk>n  in  the  year  2000,  and 
at  least  $27  ttillkMi  In  the  year  2005.  Using 
moderate  economic  forecasts,  we  can  expect 
ttie  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  to  run  defi- 
cits of  $1.6  billkin  as  early  as  1995.  By  the 
year  2002,  the  fund  will  tie  Insolvent  and  will 
have  deficits  of  as  much  as  $32  billk>n.  Paying 
for  current  benefits  will  tie  difficult  enough 
given  the  protilems  of  an  already  grossly  un- 
derfunded program.  Ttie  Stark-Gradison  initia- 
tive will  make  a  t>ad  situatkin  much  worse. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  ttie  Stark-Gradi- 
son legislation  is  deceptive  and  misleads 
senkx  citizens  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
Wtien  most  senkxs  think  of  "catastrophk;" 
health  care  expenses,  they  think  of  long-term 
care.  Of  ttie  30.2  billkm  out-of-pocket  dollars 
spent  by  older  Americans  in  1964,  over  $12.5 
billkm  was  spent  on  nursing  home  care.  Ttie 
average  cost  of  care  in  kxig-term  facilities  Is 
$24,000  per  year  and,  clearly,  that  Is  cata- 
strophk;. Many  older  Americans,  79  percent  of 
wtiom  already  mistakenly  tielleve  that  Medi- 
care pays  for  long-term  care,  will  tie  lured  Into 
thinking  that  the  burden  of  nursing  home  cov- 
erage will  tie  lifted.  Our  older  citizens  will  be 
confused  and  angry  wtien  ttiey  find  out  that 
what  Washington  has  provkled  is  not  wtiat 
they  expected  to  get 

A  third  protilem  with  ttie  Stark-Gradison 
plan  is  ttie  fact  ttiat  to  a  great  extent  wtiat  is 
tiejng  delivered  Is  a  replacement  of  private  in- 
surance. Today,  70  percent  of  senkir  citizens 
are  covered  for  high  out-of-pocket  expenses 
tiy  Medk^re  supplemental  polKies.  Medk»kj 
provkles  coverage  for  another  10  percent  of 
ttie  population  over  65.  In  an  HIAA  survey  of 
top  commercial  MedlGap  polk^ies,  86  percent 
of  insureds  were  covered  for  100  percent  of 
all  Medk:are  allowable  hospital  expenses,  92 
percent  were  covered  (or  the  part  A  hospital 
deductible  and  93  percent  had  unlimited  cov- 
erage for  Medicare  allowable  part  B  ex- 
penses. Stark-Gradison,  ttien,  gives  additkinal 
coverage  to  only  a  small  percentage  of 
people,  while  essentially  socializing  an  entire 
area  of  tiealth  care  which  is  now  being  statis- 
factorily  handled  by  ttie  private  sector.  In 
ottier  words,  scarce  Federal  resources  are 
tieing  misapplied  and,  rattier  ttian  encouraging 
ttie  private  sector  to  bear  some  of  ttie  costs 
of  ttie  Insurance,  we  are  actually  replacing  pri- 
vate dollars  with  Federal  tax  dollars. 

Finally,  one  must  wonder  at  ttie  arbitrary 
and  unreallstk;  definrtkin  of  "catastrophk: 
costs"  imposed  t>y  Stark-Gradison.  Qeariy, 
ttiere  is  a  need  for  insurance  coverage,  in 
some  cases  even  Federal  coverage,  for  ex- 
tremely expensive  tiealth  care  sennces,  wtiere 
private  sector  activity  is  not  sufficient  But  is 
$1,500  truly  catastroptik;,  partKularty  in  view 
of  ttie  fact  ttiat  most  low-income  senkxs  also 
qualify  for  Medk^akj  assistance  to  offset  a 
large  portkxi  of  ttie  $1 ,5007  If  we  are  to  con- 
skler $1,500  in  health  care  costs  to  be  cata- 
strophk:, tiow  do  we  view  the  $4,410  spent 
annually  t>y  ttie  average  eklerly  housetiokl  for 
shelter  or  the  $2,372  food  cost  and  $2,246 


transportatkm  cost  encountered  each  year  t>y 
ttie  average  senkx  citizen? 

In  truth,  the  huge  cost  of  the  Stark-Gradteon 
legislatkin  does  not  come  from  Its  coverage  of 
truly  "catastrophk:"  events,  such  as  kxig  hos- 
pital stays  whksh  run  into  many  ttiousands  of 
dollars  and  are  actually  rattier  rate  among 
Medk:are  beneficiaries.  It  is  ttie  k>w  level  of 
the  threshold,  in  fact,  that  contributes  to  ttie 
staggering  costs.  The  Presklent's  plan,  which 
sets  a  threshold  of  $2,000,  only  $500  higher 
than  that  of  Stark-Gradison,  costs  $12  billkxi 
less  over  5  years.  Yet  the  House  Co;nmittee 
on  Ways  and  Means  rejected  the  administra- 
tkxi's  initiative.  Wtiy  is  Congress  so  rigkl  inad- 
hering  to  an  artiitrary  definltk>n  of  catastrophk: 
when  the  costs  are  so  high  and  the  tienefits 
so  misdirected? 

The  Stark-Gradison  proposal  is  only  part  of 
wtiat  is  likely  to  become  a  trailer-truck  k>ad  of 
Federal  health  initiatives.  Still  to  come  are 
such  things  as  mandated  catastrophk:  care 
coverage  under  private  health  plans,  manda- 
tory Medicare  physrclan  assignment  and  an 
entitiement  for  long-term  care  coverage.  The 
list  goes  on  but  in  ttie  fi-enzy  to  provkle  new 
tienefits,  few  are  consklering  priorities  or  wor- 
rying about  price  tags. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  ttioughtfully  conskler  the 
ramifications  of  ttie  polk:y  dectskms  reflected 
in  ttie  Stark-Gradison  proposal.  The  creation 
of  huge  deficits  In  the  Medicare  tiust  fijnds  In 
ttie  out-years,  ttie  failure  to  leverage  private 
dollars  with  Federal  dollars  and  the  misguided 
replacement  of  private  sector  involvement 
with  Federal  programs,  most  certainly  should 
not  tie  ttie  doctrine  at  ttie  heart  of  this  Federal 
initiative  or  ttiose  to  come. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
goal  of  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
provkle  protection  against  health  care  ex- 
penses that  woukl  threaten  ttie  financial  well 
tieing  of  our  senkx  citizens  Is  tionoratile. 

However,  the  term  "catastrophk:"  aptly  de- 
scribes H.R.  2470. 

This  legislation  provkles  ttiat  ttie  annual  part 
A  premium  for  a  Medk:are-ellgitile  individual, 
whose  adjusted  gross  income  for  ttie  taxable 
year  is  $14,166,  would  be  $580  in  1986.  This 
program,  whk:h  woukl  tie  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  Increase  in  ttie  cost  of  Medk:are  benefits, 
is  expected  to  rise  to  $930  annually  in  1992.  It 
also  provkles  ttiat  this  premkim  woukl  be 
mandated  and  not  treated  as  a  deductitile 
medical  expense. 

Beginning  In  1990,  ttie  part  B  premium 
would  be  increased  tty  $1.00  per  month.  An 
added  $1.50  per  month  woukl  be  added  to 
the  part  B  premkjm  in  1991  and  1992.  There- 
after, ttie  part  B  premium  vi^oukl  tie  Increased 
tiy  ttie  same  percentage  as  ttie  Increase  In 
ttie  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  Social  Securi- 
ty tienefits.  With  these  proposed  Increases, 
the  projected  annual  part  B  premiums  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $304.80  In  1990,  $321.60  In  1991 
and  $331.20  In  1992.  For  certain  Medk»re 
tieneficiaries,  ttie  premium  cost  for  catastropti- 
k;  tiealth  care  protectkxis  could  equal  almost 
10  percent  of  their  adjusted  gross  income. 

According  to  ttie  Congresskxial  Budget 
Office  [CBO],  the  part  A.  hospital  costs,  for 
ttie  current  Medk^re  Program,  are  projected 
to  increase  over  ttie  1988-92  period  at  an  av- 
erage  annual   rate   of   11.3   percent   wtiiie 
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income  is  projected  to  grow  at  an  anrKial  rate 
of  7.2  peroant  Current  estimates  suggest  that 
ttw  part  A.  hospital  Insurance  trust  fund,  will 
become  insoivent  wrtNn  the  next  10  years. 
C80  also  estimates  that  the  part  B,  supple- 
mentary medKal  insurance  outlays  will  in- 
crease at  an  annual  rate  of  13.5  percent  from 
1967  through  1992. 

H.R.  2470  does  not  include  incentives  to 
keep  health  care  costs  down.  The  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  estimates  that 
it  would  create  annual  deficits  of  $10  billion  by 
the  year  2000  and  $30  billion  by  2005. 

Ttw  expansion  of  services  covered  by  Medi- 
care, proposed  by  H.R.  2470,  does  not  In- 
clude dental  care,  prescription  eyeglasses  and 
hearing  aides.  Server  citizens  In  my  congres- 
sional district  have  indicated  that  these  bene- 
fits could  substantially  improve  tt^eir  quality  of 
life.  Tt)e  truly  "catastrophic"  problem  of  long- 
term  care,  which  concerns  a  great  number  of 
our  elderly,  is  addressed  only  by  authorizing 
ttw  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  support  research  on  long-term  care. 

It  causes  me  great  concern  that  this  legisla- 
tion could  increase  ttie  federal  txxlget  deficit 
deplete  Medicare  trust  funds  and  impose  addi- 
tional expensive  health  Insurance  premiums 
on  our  elderly. 


UMI 


A  RECAPITULATION  OP  TWO 

ISSUES 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ToRBXs).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  GoifZAua]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

(Mr.  OONZAIiEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  follow  through  on  what  I 
began  last  Monday,  a  summation, 
except  this  is  sort  of  a  recapittilation 
of  two  of  the  issues  that  I  siunmed  up. 
trying  to  bring  them  up  to  date,  that  I 
have  discussed  on  this  House  floor 
through  special  orders  and  its  privi- 
lege for  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Pirst  I  would  like  to  report  to  my 
colleagues  with  respect  to  the  ongoing 
issue  confronting  me  of  a  court  so- 
called  gag  order  that  a  county  court  at 
law  level,  new  freshman  Judge  an- 
nounced when  the  district  attorney, 
who  after  almost  6  months  of  great 
hesitation,  conflict,  commotion,  and 
acconUng  to  him.  presstire  from  un- 
named San  Antonio  newspapers — of 
course,  there  are  only  two  main  Elng- 
liah-language  daily  papers  in  San  An- 
tonio, so  I  assume  that  they  were  the 
ones  that  he  complained  about  from 
January  until  BAay  4  were  pressuring 
him  on  my  case. 

The  case  was  filed  as  a  simple  misde- 
meanor case  arising  from  an  incident 
that  I  have  described  herein  before  on 
December  4.  1986.  and  which  incident 
resulted  in  widespread  publicity  and  in 
the  imprecedented  filing  of  a  simple 
assault  case  on  a  county  or  district  at- 
torney leveL  As  I  said  once  before,  the 


police  officer.  Lieutenant  Summey. 
who  apparently  had  taken  the  com- 
plaint 10  days  after  the  incident,  him- 
self volunteered  the  information  that 
the  only  thing  about  this  case  was 
that  it  involved  me,  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  police  would  get  as  many  say 
4  to  5  a  day  of  these  cases.  They  never 
got  anyplace.  If  they  did.  it  would  be 
no  higher  Jurisdiction  than  the  munic- 
ipal or  the  police  court,  as  we  call  it.  or 
the  Justice  of  the  peace  court. 

So  it  was  obvious  that  the  malicious 
intent  of  the  filing  and  the  prosecu- 
tion was  practically  self-proclaimed. 
t>ecause  the  charge  was  not  filed  until 
I  criticized  the  district  attorney  for  his 
course  of  intimidation  or  attempted  in- 
timidation that  would  compel  me  to 
provide  a  public  apology  to  an  insidi- 
ous and  a  despicable  Individual,  as  I  so 
described  him.  and  said  in  no  uncer- 
tain words  that  I  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  despicable  deal  with  a  des- 
picable individual  arranged  by  a  despi- 
cable moral  and  political  coward  in  the 
form  and  person  of  the  district  attor- 
ney. 

D  1655 

What  I  said  then  I  reaffirm  today, 
and  every  single  event  occurring  since 
May  4  past  involving  the  same  district 
attorney  and  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  district  attorney  for  Bexar 
County  confirm  rather  than  disaffirm 
this  description  I  have  made  of  him. 

All  along  it  has  l>een  obvious  that 
the  district  attorney  was  speaking 
some  element  of  truth  when  he  said 
he  was  under  great  pressure  to  do 
something  from  the  newspapers,  and 
for  the  record  I  want  to  say  that  it  was 
inctunbent  upon  me  to  discuss  this 
before  the  House  because  once  the 
filing  was  made  and  the  judge  issued  a 
gag  rule,  it  was  important  that  I  stand 
up  as  to  the  immunities  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  presented  in  ar- 
ticle I.  section  6  of  the  Constitution. 

Obviously  the  Judge  had  not  read 
that,  or  if  he  ever  had  he  had  forgot- 
ten it.  So  I  came  to  the  floor  and  an- 
nounced that  since  this  had  implica- 
tions for  every  Member  of  the  Hotise  I 
felt  honor  bound  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  discuss  it  and 
to  announce  that  I  would  not  be 
craven  or  back  up  in  my  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  immunities  and 
privileges  granted  Meml>ers  of  the 
Congress  as  well  as  I  think  almost 
every  single  legislative  body  in  our 
States.  or  guaranteed  by  their  individ- 
ual State's  constitutions,  with  similar 
immunities.  Otherwise,  the  fact  that 
an  overweening  executive  branch  offi- 
cial or  czar  or  despotic  Judicial  official 
could  very  well  frustrate  the  freedom 
of  the  Members  of  the  representative 
branch  of  the  Government.  There  is  a 
good  reason  for  it. 

At  the  time  I  first  spoke  out.  the  re- 
action among  the  press  in  San  Antonio 


was  critical,  which  the  Judge  involved 
said,  when  asked,  is  that  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  gag  rule,  he  said,  well,  I 
don't  know.  I  will  have  to  study  this. 
But  I  am  going  to  go  off  right  now  for 
a  2-week  vacation  and  I  wlU  worry 
about  it  diirlng  that  time.  He  came 
back  from  that  vacation,  and  as  I  re- 
ported last  week  and  stated,  he  finally 
read  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  he 
agreed  that  I  was  within  my  rights, 
there  was  not  much  that  he  could  do 
about  it. 

I  then  came  to  the  floor,  reported 
that  remark  attributed  to  the  judge 
and  stated  further  that  that  was  not 
the  end  of  the  situation,  because  in 
the  meanwhile  it  was  obvious  that 
there  was  still  some  collusion  on  the 
part  of  the  district  attorney  who  had 
with  malice  and  with  i>ersecutiorial 
rather  than  prosecutorial  motivation 
filed  the  charges,  unprecedented,  se- 
lective in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  re- 
corded history  where  this  gravamen  of 
offense  is  handled  on  a  county  or  a 
district  attorney  level. 

So  despite  that  it  was  obvious  to  me 
that  there  was  collusion  because  of 
what  happened  at  the  time  of  the 
filing,  and  I  knew  full  well  that  there 
would  be  attempts  to  try  to  reduce 
him.  because  the  incident  itself  giving 
rise  to  all  this  activity  was  mostly  po- 
Utically  motivated,  and  it  still  is  100 
political,  nothing  else.  And  the  reason, 
going  back  to  that  which  offends  these 
same  editors  in  my  district,  and  that  is 
my  criticism  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, my  introduction  of  an  im- 
peachment resolution  directed  toward 
the  President,  my  further  introduction 
of  a  resolution  aUeglng  the  violation 
of  the  War  Powers  Limitation  Act  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  this  time  in 
the  case  of  the  Persian  Gulf  doings,  all 
of  these  things  have  triggered  off 
great  hostilities.  They  have  in  the 
past,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  continue 
to  because  from  the  beginning  of  my 
political  career,  and  I  might  mention  I 
had  not  intended  to  or  planned  to  do 
so,  to  break  through  this  total,  com- 
plete control  of  political,  social  and 
business  or  economic  control  of  the  so- 
ciety in  my  district.  Bexar  County.  I 
was  the  first  breakthrough  after  the 
war.  and  I  did  so  with  little  or  no  re- 
sources whatsoever.  And  for  that, 
these  still  remaining  and  richly  en- 
trenched and  ensconced  interests  have 
not  forgiven  me  to  this  day.  They  have 
furiously  been  doing  everything  possi- 
ble to  keep  me  from  t>eing  elected  to 
anything  since  my  election  to  the  city 
council,  most  particularly  in  1956  my 
election  to  the  State  senate,  and  then 
in  1961  in  the  special  election  against 
the  challenger  in  which  both  newspa- 
pers were  against  me,  both  highly 
touted  President  Eisenhower  who 
came  down  against  me  for  3  days  in  a 
row.  with  his  picture  and  my  opponent 
on  the  front  page  for  3  days  in  a  row. 


and  because  they  wanted  to  make  it  a 
test  of  the  fact  that  the  New  Frontier 
was  not  taken,  so  that  imwittingly,  as 
in  all  of  these  incidents,  in  effect  they 
did  what  President  Nixon  likes  to 
quote  from  one  of  our  movie  actors  by 
saying,  they  made  my  day.  And  they 
have  and  they  continue  to  make  my 
day. 

The  gag  order  could  not  have  served 
a  better  purpose  than  making  my  day. 
The  effort  of  intimidation  and  threat 
with  this  knife-holding  individual  who 
thought  he  could  insult  me  with  impu- 
nity and  attack  my  honor,  for  that  I 
am  going  to  be  made  a  criminal.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  that  could 
better  make  my  day. 

So  after  the  last  remarks  here  on 
the  House  floor  this  last  Monday,  the 
newspapers  in  San  Antonio  responded 
with  their  continued  and  sustained 
criticism.  But  in  one  editorial  appear- 
ing on  Jime  25,  1987,  by  the  San  Anto- 
nio Express  editor  who  incidentially 
has  borrowed  like  no  other  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  canned  editorials 
from  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, so  that  here  I  am,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Committee,  the 
author  of  what  was  known  as  H.R.  1, 
the  Comprehensive  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Authorization 
last  year,  and  I  had  in  my  own  district 
the  only  editorial  printed  in  the 
United  States  against  that  bill,  the 
only  one  in  the  whole  United  States. 
And  the  bill  passed  out  by  the  greatest 
majority  in  the  history  of  this  legisla- 
tion, 10  to  1.  340  to  36. 

So  I  say  all  of  this  in  order  to  give 
my  colleagues  an  update  on  what  I 
feel  it  is  my  duty  to  report  to  them, 
because  if  I  aUow  a  precedent  to  be  es- 
tablished whereby  for  whatever  reason 
a  Member  of  this  House  can  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  awful  and  awesome 
power  of  a  controlled  press,  controlled 
because  it  certainly  is  not  open  and 
available  to  all  on  an  equal  basis,  and 
there  is  nothing  much  one  wants  to  do 
about  that  because  I  glory  in  the  fact 
that  at  times  these  same  very  same 
newspapers  will  save  the  day  in  an- 
other sense,  as  in  1954  when  I  was  on 
the  city  council  and  the  attempt  was 
made  to  scare  me  off  the  city  council 
by  a  frameup,  attempted  frameup 
which  was  conspired  together  with  one 
of  the  other  newspapers  then,  and  it 
took  this  newspaper  to  save  the  day 
because  it  had  been  scooped  and  re- 
sented it. 

So  I  look  at  these  things  quite  philo- 
sophically, and  in  no  sense  have  ever 
picked  up  a  phone  and  damned  an 
editor  or  written  a  letter  and  damned 
a  reporter  or  anything.  I  Just  feel  that 
in  the  long  run,  even  if  it  is  a  con- 
trolled press,  that  it  is  good  that  we 
still  have  one. 

I  submit  for  the  Rbcors  an  article 
that  i4>peared  yesterday  in  the  editori- 
al section  of  the  newspi^jer,  and  also 
indicating  the  further  questionable  eq- 


uitable attitude  of  both  the  aspects  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system,  the  pros- 
ecutorial as  well  as  the  Judiciary,  and 
an  article  in  the  other  newspaper  also 
appearing  on  the  25th  in  the  San  An- 
tonio Light,  bylined  by  Joyce  Barrett 
of  States  News  Service,  their  corre- 
spondent here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

[From  the  San  Antonio  Light.  June  2S. 

1987} 

HmiiT  B.  Boring 

U.S.  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  Is  t>eglnnlng 
to  l>e  an  expensive  t>ore. 

For  the  fourth  time  this  month,  Gonzalez 
has  taken  to  the  House  floor  to  belat>or  the 
incident  as  Earl  Al>el's  restaurant,  an  inci- 
dent that  he  shouldn't  have  t>een  involved 
in  and  should  be  ashamed  alMut. 

Most  people  have  to  go  to  court  and 
answer  a  misdemeanor  accusation,  but  Gon- 
zalez uses  his  congressional  inmiunlty  to 
skirt  a  court  gag  order  and  drone  on  and  on 
alx>ut  the  conspiracy  he  sees. 

In  his  first  speech,  l)efore  C-SPAN  nation- 
al TV  cameras,  he  kept  a  vacant  House  open 
at  considerable  public  expense.  Plus,  his 
speeches  are  l>eing  reproduced  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  a  coat  of  $489  per  page 
to  the  taxpayer. 

We  suggest  that  the  congressman  find  a 
fresh  and  more-useful  subject. 

[From  the  San  Antonio  Light,  June  25. 
1987] 

Gonzalez  Will  CoNnmnE  To  Talk  About 

Cbasgis 

(By  Joyce  Barrett) 

Washington.— U.8.  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonza- 
lez said  he  plans  to  continue  his  monologues 
on  the  House  floor  about  ctiarges  he  slugged 
a  man  for  calling  him  a  communist,  despite 
criticism  he  may  t)e  threatening  political 
suicide. 

"They  aren't  a  question  of  helping  the 
case,"  Gonzalez  said  of  tiis  speeches  in  an 
interview  Wednesday.  "It's  a  question  of 
clearly  showing  the  political  and  malicious 
nature  in  the  manner  the  charges  were 
filed.  People  are  saying  I'm  committing  po- 
litical suicide.  They've  said  that  t)efore." 

A  gag  order  has  l>een  Issued  in  the  case, 
but  Gonzalez's  floor  speeches  are  exempt 
under  constitutional  immunity. 

County  Court-at-law  Judge  Tim  Johnson, 
presiding  over  the  case,  was  not  surprised 
when  told  of  Gonzalez's  comments  made  off 
the  House  floor. 

The  Judge  added  he  was  "willing  to  have 
the  order  tested." 

"Of  course  I  care  (if  the  gag  order  is  vio- 
lated)," he  said.  "If  in  fact  it  has  been  vio- 
lated, the  court  ttas  the  power  to  find  tiim 
in  contempt,  but  not  knowing  what  has 
t>een  said.  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  say  there 
lias  been  a  violation." 

Johnson  said  all  questions  pertaining  to 
the  gag  order  will  t>e  brought  up  in  a  pre- 
trial hearing  scheduled  for  Aug.  10. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
question  still  remains  that  when  I  got 
up  the  time  before  last  here  I  an- 
nounced that  one  of  the  pistoleros, 
that  is  the  guntoters,  investigators  for 
this  district  attorney,  made  some  very 
serious  threats  and  accusations  such 
as  saying  in  a  public  place,  a  barber- 
shop, that  if  he  were  asked  to  he 
would  go  out  and  arrest  and  bring 


handcuffed  this  Henry  Gonzalez  dead 
or  alive. 

When  I  reported  that  here,  it  hap- 
pened to  be  reported  by  one  newspa- 
per back  home.  The  district  attorney 
was  then  quoted  the  next  day  as 
saying,  "WeU,  ha  ha  ha.  isn't  that 
funny.  I  will  look  Into  it.  I  wlU  investi- 
gate it." 

I  think  that  that  still  remains  a 
question  to  l>e  discussed  and  one  that  I 
do  not  consider  with  any  levity  what- 
soever. 

I  have  been  in  these  circumstances 
before.  I  have  had  pistoleros  like  this 
actually  attempt  to  carry  out  such  a 
threat.  And  when  it  was  over  with  in 
two  instances,  one  40  years  ago,  41 
years  ago.  and  the  other  a  few  years 
after  that,  what  happened  was  that  I 
ended  up  with  the  pistol,  or  with  the 
la  pistola,  and  the  other  guy  was  beg- 
ging that  I  not  use  it. 

So  I  wanted  to  advise  this  district  at- 
torney that  whether  his  investigator 
does  not  do  anything  about  it,  he 
better  tell  his  pistolero  that  he  better 
know  what  he  is  doing  if  he  approach- 
es me  in  such  an  illegal  and  in  such  an 
attempted  intimidating  fashion,  be- 
cause while  I  am  now  older,  I  still  have 
the  physical  strength,  and  even  to  a 
certain  extent  more  than  I  did  then, 
and  that  it  does  not  intimidate  me,  but 
It  does  further  reflect  the  vlciousness, 
the  perversity,  the  malice  inspired  in 
the  charges  f  Ued  by  this  district  attor- 
ney. 

The  second  point,  and  I  wiU  simi 
that  up  by  saying  that  I  discussed  the 
No.  1  issue  that  I  have  been  raising 
since  22  years  ago  in  1965,  and  that 
was  the  question  that  at  that  point  in- 
volved my  wholehearted  support  of 
then  Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  it  was  then 
known  as  the  Banking  and  Ciurency 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
member  today  after  almost  6  years  on 
that  committee,  in  his  attempt  to 
obtain  moneys  from  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  in  order  to  con- 
duct a  study  about  the  growing  con- 
centration of  ownership  of  our  bank- 
ing system.  We  finally,  after  conflict 
and  quite  a  bit  of  odious  debate  on  the 
House  floor  between  Chairman 
Patman  and  the  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  or 
he  may  have  been  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee at  that  time,  we  got  enough 
money  to  conduct  a  study  in  Texas, 
and  there  we  found  that  through  pur- 
chase, that  is  the  hypothecation,  the 
borrowing  of  banking  stock,  of  other 
banking  stock,  one  bank  could  take 
over  another  bank  without  having  to 
go  through  the  chartering  process.  Ev- 
erybody has  forgotten  the  purixwe 
and  the  reason  why  banks  are  char- 
tered. They  are  chartered  for  public 
need  and  convenience,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  it  has  turned  out. 
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I  then  also  introduced  at  the  time 
the  first  time  a  bill  to  bring  about  an 
audit  from  the  Congress  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System. 

a  1605 

You  would  have  thought  I  had  com- 
mitted a  crime  by  even  thinking  of  the 
Idea.  And  we  still  have  not  succeeded. 

The  Federal  Reserve  system,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  ad  nauseam,  is  free- 
wheeling, it  is  not  accoimtable  to  the 
President  or  Congress  anymore,  even 
though  the  Congress  created  it,  and  it 
does  not  even  have  an  inspector  gener- 
al. 

So  that  when  I  introduced  my  reso- 
lution of  impeachment  of  Chairman 
Paul  Volcker  at  that  time  a  few  years 
back  It  was  based  on  the  specifics  that 
Mr.  Volcker  had  been  guilty  of  defi- 
ciency and  gross  neglect  of  duty  in 
that  there  had  been  a  leakage  of  infor- 
mation from  the  open  market  commit- 
tee that  had  resulted  in  the  inordinate 
and  improper  profit,  in  great  millions, 
of  two  of  the  main  banks  in  New  York 
whose  membership  also  at  times  has 
been  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Commit- 
tee. 

After  three  years  of  effort  we  finally 
got  a  promise  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve that  would  conduct  an  In-house 
8tu(^.  It  took  another  year  to  finally 
get  it  out. 

When  we  got  it  I  placed  it  in  the 
RicoRS  because  it  was  clearly  indica- 
tive that  the  possibility  of  corruption 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  so 
great  that  it  should  have  concerned 
our  immediate  priority  attention  but  it 
has  not. 

I  brought  out  how  coming  increases 
in  interest  rates  in  1966.  one  year 
later,  were  casting  a  dangerous  and 
awesome  shadow  before  the  well-being 
of  the  American  citizens,  their  stand- 
ard of  living  and  their  economic  free- 
dom. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  aU  that  talking  did 
not  do  too  much  good.  Today  we  are 
facing  a  terrible  dilemma  and  I  want 
to  sum  up  by  bringing  out  what  I  did 
not  finish  on  Monday,  this  last 
Monday.  And  that  is  that  one  of  the 
dangerous  situations  now,  on  top  of 
what  has  been  occurring,  that  is  that 
the  overfinancing  of  our  corporate 
structures,  international  in  scope  as 
well,  or  multinational  as  they  say,  has 
in  effect  been  the  main  reason  why 
the  United  States  is  deindustriallzed. 
Today  we  are  no  longer  a  producing 
nation  as  of  4  years  ago.  As  of  2  years 
ago  we  are  a  debtor  nation  for  the  first 
time  since  1914. 

We  have  the  most  monstrous  debt 
that  exceeds  all  of  the  developing 
countries'  debts  put  together  and  this, 
of  course,  is  dangerous  in  itself.  But 
the  trigger,  the  main  problem  Is  this 
terrible,  terrible  over-financing.  What 
does  that  mean?  It  means  that  money 
today  In  vast  sums,  these  resources  of 
credit  In  the  Nation  that  should  be 


available  to  Industry,  that  should  be 
available  to  the  farmer,  that  should  be 
available  to  the  Uttle,  UtUe  business- 
man who  needs  to  borrow  $5,000  for 
his  inventory  but  has  to  pay  as  much 
as  15  percent  to  get  that  money,  that 
destroys  any  country.  This  is  a  history 
of  mankind,  going  back  to  7,000  years 
before  Christ:  interest  rates,  usurious, 
extortionate  interest  rates  have 
doomed  nations  and  empires  all 
through  mankind's  history.  We  are 
witnessing  it  today  in  the  case  of 
America.  So  that  every  day  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  there  are 
$200  bUlion  in  this  speculative  financ- 
ing going  throughout  the  world  in 
Tokyo,  London,  Paris.  New  York. 
Sydney,  Australia,  $200  billion  a  day, 
in  contrast  to  what  we  have  in  trade. 
Not  in  money,  trading  in  money,  but 
in  actual  merchandise  and  trade,  real 
trade.  That  amoimts.  as  of  this  year, 
to  a  little  better  than  $2  trillion-plus 
per  year  compared  to  $200  billion  a 
day  of  this  speculative  unproductive 
destroying  force  known  as  overfinanc- 
ing. 

Now  there  are  only  three  things  that 
can  be  done  and  this  is  what  I  have 
been  recommending:  One,  we  must  in- 
crease consumption  or  consumer 
denumd,  even  as  great  as  it  is, 
throughout  the  industrial  world.  It  is 
the  same  pie  being  made  over  each 
year:  it  does  not  get  any  bigger. 
Whereas  in  the  developing  nations 
which  have  no  capital  but  a  great  need 
for  that  consiunption  market,  they 
have  $1  trillion  worth  of  debt  and  no 
capital.  So  something  should  be  done 
to  redress  that  and  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. 

Secondly,  interest  rates  must  go 
down.  Without  that  nothing.  And 
what  can  be  done  about  it  as  long  as 
the  Congress  refuses  to  look  into  that 
engine  that  fixes  interest  rates  which 
is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board?  I  do  not 
know  what  to  say  other  than  the  spe- 
cific bills  that  I  have  been  introducing 
for  the  last  18  years.  And  I  reintro- 
duced them  in  this  Congress.  So  that  I 
want  to  also  offer  for  the  record  a 
more  back-home  Impact  of  this  and 
that  is  an  article  appearing  in  the  USA 
Today  for  Thursday,  June  25.  1987,  en- 
titled "Well  Runs  Dry  for  the  Texas 
Thrift  Industry." 

Among  other  things  it  says  that  one 
of  the  prime  reasons  for  all  of  this  dis- 
tortion and  the  terribly  shaky  situa- 
tion in  Texas  which  is  very  shaky  ac- 
cording to  this  article,  fraud  played  a 
major  role.  "To  disguise  their  losses, 
thrifts  sold  almost  worthless  proper- 
ties to  one  another,  falsely  inflating 
values."  I  reported  that  here  3  years 
ago.  Maybe,  maybe  if  the  editors  back 
home  had  been  interested  in  being  re- 
sponsible and  not  trying  to  protect 
their  buddies  through  interlocUng  be- 
cause the  same  people  who  dominated 
the  media  in  San  Antonio— and  re- 
member unfortunately  my  city  does 


not  have  any  locally  owned  media 
outlet,  printed  or  otherwise.  Every- 
thing is  an  absentee  owner.  One  is  a 
Rupert  Murdoch  paper,  the  other  is  a 
Hearst  paper.  That  in  itself  does  not 
necessarily  mean  It  is  bad  but  the  way 
it  is  operated  in  San  Antonio  where 
you  have,  like  a  giant  web,  you  touch 
one  side  and  everything  trembles,  you 
cannot  get  these  powerful  forces  too 
angry  without  something  happening. 
In  the  course  of  my  34  years  of  public 
service  I  have  had  shooting  incidents. 
I  have  had  attacks  with  knives.  I  have 
had  phone  calls  threatening  my  family 
and  yet  I  have  not  hesitated  to  con- 
front the  most  passionate  and  divisive 
of  issues. 

How  well  would  It  be  if  our  editors 
would  realize  as  much  as  their  vaunted 
press  needs  to  be  free  that  their  repre- 
sentatives also  must  be  free  and  that 
they  can.  like  the  ancient  prophet. 
Nathan,  arising  and  coming  from  the 
desert  and  pointing  his  finger  at  King 
David  and  saying,  "You  have  sinned, 
oh  King,  that  they  too  have  a  free 
tribune,  a  free  representative  as  I  have 
told  them  in  the  past;  you  are  corrupt, 
you  are  prejudiced,  you  are  depriving 
the  people  of  the  needed  knowledge 
they  must  have  in  order  to  exercise  an 
independent  judgment  in  their  further 
exercise  as  free  bom  citizens  in  a  free 
democracy." 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

[From  USA  Today,  Jun»e5, 1987] 
Well  Rums  Dry  fob  the  Texas  Thritt 

IITD0STRT 

(By  Iifindy  Fetterman) 

OALLAS.^Just  north  of  downtown— where 
glitzy  green  neon  outlines  the  city's  tallest 
tower— a  deep,  dark  hole  lies  agape. 

Ninety  feet  deep,  a  full  block  wide,  the 
"Lenunon  Avenue  Hole"  is  aU  that's  left  of 
the  grand  loans  one  thrift  made  to  build  a 
$100  million  hotel  and  health  club— a 
"yuppie  palace"  of  Jacu^ds,  weight-lifting 
rooms,  gyms  and  swimming  pools.  After  the 
thrift  went  bust,  only  bums  swam  in  the 
rainwater  there.  Now  the  chasm  is  a  tourist 
attraction,  a  symbol  of  the  deep,  dark  hole 
the  Texas  thrift  industry  has  fallen  into. 

Forty-one  Texas  thrifts  are  'hopelessly 
Insolvent."  analysts  estimate.  They'll  never 
be  able  to  cover  losses  caused  partly  from 
mttUng  wild— and  sometimes  fraudulent- 
loans  on  wUd  real  estate  deals  and.  in  some 
cases,  having  wild  parties  to  celebrate.  Sev- 
enty-two more  are  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
insolvency.  Half  of  the  thrifts  in  the  South- 
west region  that  includes  Texas  are  under 
government  control.  And  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corp.,  which  in- 
sures thrift  deposits,  is  itself  technically  In- 
solvent; It's  $6.5  billion  short  to  cover  obli- 
gations It  has  already  made  to  close,  sell, 
merge  or  liquidate  falling  thrifts. 

"The  hole  is  getting  deeper  and  deeper 
and  deeper.  No  one  knows  when  we'll  go 
over  the  precipice,"  says  Jack  Crozier,  presi- 
dent of  Murray  Savings  Association,  a 
healthy  $1.2  billion  (assets)  Dallas  thrift 
that  stayed  out  of  trouble  by  halting  com- 
mercial lending  in  Texas  before  the  bottom 
fell  out  of  the  state's  economy. 

As  Texas  thrifts  Inch  closer  to  the  edge, 
they're  shaking  confidence   in  the  whole 


USA  thrift  industry— prompting  what  feder- 
al regulators  call  a  "slow,  silent  run"  on 
thrifts  by  savers  and  investors.  i:>epositors 
withdrew  a  record  $14  billion  more  than 
they  deposited  in  the  USA's  savings  and 
loans  in  the  first  four  months  of  this  year, 
primarily  in  Texas.  Oklahoma  and  Califor- 
nia. More  than  $5.7  billion  of  that  was  in 
April  alone.  (PSLIC  Insures  deposits  to 
$100,000.) 

The  repair  bill  could  be  costly:  To  shore 
up  FSLIC.  member  thrifts  will  have  to  pay 
higher  fees— which  could  hurt  their  earn- 
ings and,  ultimately,  thrift  dividends  and 
stock  prices.  Even  with  bigger  S«5tL  contri- 
butions to  the  FSLIC  Insurance  fund,  a  fed- 
eral bailout  probably  is  necessary— a  bill 
that  will  cost  taxpayers.  Depositors  likely 
will  wind  up  with  lower  interest  rates  on 
savings  as  S&Ls  recover  some  costs  by 
paying  out  less. 
The  latest  evidence  of  the  problems: 
Merrill  Lynch,  the  giant  brokerage  firm 
that  deposits  billions  of  dollars  annually  in 
USA  banks  and  thrifts  for  customer  ac- 
counts, has  threatened  to  pull  $150  million 
out  of  two  shaky  Texas  thrifts  and  put  it 
elsewhere. 

Income  &.  Safety,  a  Florida  newsletter  for 
individual  investors,  last  week  recommended 
"immediately  withdrawing  deposits  from  all 
Texas  thrifts  whose  net  worth  falls  below 
regulatory  minlmums."  (113  Texas  thrifts 
qualify.) 

The  FBI  and  Justice  Department  have 
stepped  up  efforts  to  crack  down  on  fraud  In 
banks  and  thrifts— many  of  them  in  Texas. 
A  federal  grand  Jury  in  Dallas  has  subpoe- 
naed banking  records  concerning  250  people 
in  thrifts  and  real  estate,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported. 

FSLIC  last  week  sued  a  Dallas  lawyer  and 
his  firm  for  malpractice  Involving  loan 
abuses  at  three  S&I^:  he  was  on  their 
boards. 

This  week  the  horse  trading  began  in  Con- 
gress as  a  House/Senate  conference  commit- 
tee haggled  over  bills  to  prop  up  FSLIC 
with  a  special  assessment  on  the  thrift  in- 
dustry and  a  new  corporation  to  issue  bonds. 
Besides  needing  money  to  shut  down  insol- 
vent S4cL«  (if  left  open,  the  41  Insolvent 
Texas  thrifts  could  lose  $7  billion  during  the 
next  five  years),  FSLIC  needs  cash  to  help 
salvageable  thrifts.  The  House  bill  would 
pump  $5  billion  into  FSLIC.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion: $7.5  billion.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  wich  administers  the  thrift  In- 
surance fund,  wants  $15  billion.  Some  ana- 
lysts have  put  a  $50  biUion  price  tag  on 
cleaning  up  the  USA's  thrift  mess. 

"Five  billion  doUars  wouldn't  get  you  out 
of  Texas,"  says  Oozler. 

Besides  shattering  confidence  in  the  In- 
dustry, the  Texas  crisis  is  having  a  direct 
Impact  on  USA  thrifts.  They  must  compete 
with  the  higher  rates  Texas  thrifts  pay  to 
lure  deposits— up  to  1.5  percentage  points 
above  the  national  average.  (Sxmbelt  Sav- 
ings of  Dallas  is  paying  7.875%  on  a  six- 
month  certificate  of  deposit,  vs.  the  USA  av- 
erage of  6.89%.) 

This  "Texas  premium"  costs  Crozler's 
thrift  $8  million  a  year.  J.  Livingston  Kos- 
berg,  chairman  and  chief  executive  of  First 
Texas  Financial  Corp.,  the  largest  privately 
owned  thrift  in  the  country,  says  the  premi- 
um costs  his  two  thrifts  between  $50  million 
ard  $70  million  a  year. 

How  the  Texas  industry  came  to  this 
point  is  a  microcosm  of  what  can  happen  in 
banking  when  "things  just  simply  get  out  of 
hand,"  Oozler  says. 

Deregulation  of  the  thrift  industry  in  1982 
was  "when  the  war  started."  says  Frank  An- 


derson, senior  vice  president  of  Ferguson  & 
Co.,  a  Dallas  bank  consulting  firm.  Sudden- 
ly thrifts  could  lend  for— and  own  part  of— 
commercial  real  estate  developments.  Loans 
could  total  100%  of  the  property's  value.  No 
money  down.  By  paying  higher  rates,  thrifts 
could  draw  deposits  from  the  USA  on  the 
telephone.  They  grew  spectacularly— some 
by  1,000%  a  year. 

Riding  on  an  oil  high  and  the  booming 
Texas  economy  of  the  early  '80s,  real  estate 
developers  and  other  non-bankers  began 
buying  thrifts.  "Anyone  less  than  a  convict- 
ed felon  could  buy  an  S&L,"  says  Anderson. 
From  1982  to  1986,  the  number  of  financial 
institutions  In  Texas  grew  by  300,  to  more 
than  2,000.  These  entrepreneurs  lent  and 
built  until  Dallas  had  35  million  square  feet 
of  empty  office  space  that  may  take  10 
years  to  fill. 

The  bum  deals  hurt  the  good  ones.  And 
now,  Kosberg  estimates,  15%  to  20%  of  all 
the  assets  held  by  Texas  thrifts  earn  little 
or  no  money.  Many  properties  are  60%  of 
their  original  value. 

Fraud  played  a  major  role.  To  disguise 
their  losses,  thrifts  sold  almost  worthless 
properties  to  one  other,  falsely  Inflating 
values.  The  bigger  loans— which  count  as 
assets— made  the  thrifts'  balance  sheets 
look  better.  "One  piece  of  land  sold  six 
times  in  one  day,"  says  Anderson. 

The  govenunent  Is  charging  some  execu- 
tives "looted  "  the  thrifts,  paying  themselves 
huge  salaries  and  divdends,  maUng  loans  to 
friends,  buying  airplanes  and  living  lavish 
lifestyles.  Seven  executives  at  Vernon  Sav- 
ings St  Loan  In  Vernon  Texas,  have  been 
charged  with  hiding  massive  loan  losses  by 
falsifying  records.  A  profUe  in  June's  Texas 
Monthly  of  former  Simbelt  Savings  Chair- 
man Edwin  McBlmey  details  wild,  excessive 
parties  while  the  thrift  lost  millions. 

"Honest-but-stupld"  thrifts  got  caught  In 
the  squeeze,  says  Kosberg.  They  expanded 
into  areas  they  didn't  understand,  like  deal- 
ing mortgage-backed  securities.  "It  was  like 
giving  a  child  a  gun.  They  know  enough  to 
pull  the  trigger,  but  they  don't  know  the 
impact,"  he  says. 

Regulators  were  overwhelmed.  Now, 
they're  beefing  up  forces.  Staffing  at  the 
Dallas  office  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  has  grown  five-fold  since  1983 
to  780;  a  $12-mlllion  expansion  to  triple  Its 
office  space  is  under  way.  With  a  touch  of 
Texas  excess,  the  bank  board's  building  is 
being  covered  in  pink  granite  Imported  from 
Spain. 

"What  Is  critical  right  now  is  that  pubUc 
confidence  In  the  Industry  must  be  restored, 
and  that  means  a  FSLIC  bailout,"  says  Kos- 
berg. "The  longer  It  lingers,  the  more  doubt 
is  created  In  the  mind  of  the  public,  the 
more  it's  going  to  cost." 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND 
PEDERAI^STATE  RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  SwiHDAix]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all  let  me  say  that  today  is  the  day 
that  those  individuals  who  believe  as  I 
believe  that  we  are  now  in  one  of  the 
most  tragic  chapters  of  our  American 
history  during  the  period  of  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  Roe  versus  Wade  deci- 
sion in   1973.   have  a  great  deal  of 


reason  to  celebrate  today.  In  fact,  we 
have  two  very  specific  reasons.  One  is 
by  virtue  of  the  passage  of  Bob  Dor- 
nan's  amendment  today  with  respect 
to  the  defundlng  of  abortions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Second,  the  res- 
ignation of  Justice  Powell  today  or  the 
announcement  of  that  resignation  be- 
cause with  that  resignation  we  now  see 
sun  opportunity  for  this  President,  a 
President  who  is  committed  to  life, 
who  is  committed  to  the  sanctity  of 
life,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
place what  will  undoubtedly  be  a  piv- 
otal vote  in  the  debate  that  Is  current- 
ly, unfortunately,  confined  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

D  1615 
Perhaps  after  the  Supreme  Court's 
composition  has  changed  and  perhaps 
after  the  Supreme  Court  has  over- 
turned the  Roe  versus  Wade  decision, 
those  Individuals  who  have  hypocriti- 
cally argued  that  the  Supreme  Court 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  ultimately 
determine  the  issue  of  life  will  change 
their  position  and  now  recognize  the 
wisdom  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
so  that  we  can  have  permanently  en- 
shrined in  our  Constitution  the  princi- 
ple that  in  fact  life  is  something  that 
is  inalienable  and  that  life  is  some- 
thing that  the  state  cannot  arbitrarily 
take  away.  And  it  is  my  hope  that  that 
will  occur  quickly  because  we  are  all 
painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  imtil 
that  change  is  made  a  million  and  a 
half  unborn  children  per  year  will  lose 
their  lives.  That  is  more  individuals  or 
more  American  soldiers  than  have 
died  in  all  the  wars  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  to  the  present,  including 
the  Korean  conflict  and  the  Vietnam 
war. 

But  the  purpose  of  my  rising  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  talk  about  some- 
thing entirely  different.  It  Is  to  talk 
about  the  fact  that  as  we  have  contin- 
ued to  move  away  from  the  original 
formula  that  has  made  this  country 
what  it  is  today,  the  Constitution,  we 
ought  not  be  surprised  that  many  of 
the  problems  we  have  sought  to  ad- 
dress have  actually  worsened.  The 
reason  we  have  seen  the  worsening  of 
such  problems  as  public  education,  the 
rising  deficit,  and  the  growing  welfare 
system  is  that  we  have  embraced  a 
Machiavellian  concept  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  even  If  that  means 
happens  to  be  the  disregarding  of  the 
Constitution  and.  specifically,  the  con- 
stitutional principle  that  recognizes 
that  the  Federal  Grovemment  is  but 
one  institution  In  this  country,  and 
that,  in  addition  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  also  have  the  private 
sector  comprised  of  Individuals,  fami- 
lies, churches,  synagogues,  and  busi- 
nesses, and  that  these  Institutions 
under  our  Constitution  are  to  assiune 
any  of  the  responsibilities  not  express- 
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ly  given  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
the  Constitution  itself. 

The  real  irony,  though,  of  our  Mach- 
iavellian approach  is  that  the  very  end 
which  we  have  sought  has,  as  a  result 
of  our  ignoring  the  Constitution,  been 
exactly  the  opposite  of  the  end  that 
we  say  we  sought.  For  example,  as  we 
have  sought  to  better  education,  we 
have  actually  seen  it  worsen.  As  we 
have  sought  to  lessen  poverty,  we  have 
actually  seen  it  increase.  And  ironical- 
ly, as  we  have  carried  on  those  types 
of  activities  for  which  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional responsibility,  we  find  that 
we  have  aoandoned  the  very  responsi- 
bility that  the  Constitution  placed  on 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  firet 
Instance,  and  that  is  to  establish  and 
administer  Justice,  especially  as  it  re- 
lates to  protecting  human  life. 

I  think  that  the  starting  point  in 
terms  of  solving  the  myriad  problems 
that  divide  us  as  a  nation  is  to  recog- 
nise the  balance  between  compassion 
and  responsibility,  because  I  think 
that  the  reason  we  have  gradually 
abandoned  the  Constitution  is  that 
our  desire  to  be  compassionate  has 
overridden  our  desire  to  balance  that 
oompassion  with  responsibility. 

My  first  understanding  of  that  bal- 
ance occurred  back  when  I  was  in 
early  high  school.  My  father  had  a 
used  furniture  business  in  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  and  every  summer  and  during 
any  of  the  various  school  recesses  I 
would  work  in  that  used  fiimiture 
business,  and  as  I  loaded  furniture  on 
the  truck  that  was  parked  in  front  of 
the  building,  I  would  inevitably  be 
stopped  by  individuals  that  we  would 
now  call  "homeless,"  I  suppose,  but  at 
that  time  we  called  them  "winos."  And 
the  wlnos  would  inevitably  walk  up  to 
me  and  ask  me  for  a  quarter  for  a  cup 
of  coffee.  E^ach  time  if  I  happened  to 
have  a  quarter,  I  would  give  them  a 
quarter,  until  one  day  my  father  saw 
me  in  my  act  of  compassion  and  puUed 
me  aside  and  said,  "Son,  I  don't  know 
why  you  would  want  to  hurt  those  in- 
dividuals." 

I  said.  "Dad.  I'm  not  trying  to  hurt 
them.  I'm  trying  to  help  them." 

He  said.  "Well,  your  act  of  charity  is 
really  in  the  final  analysis  going  to 
hurt  them  rather  than  help  them,  be- 
cause they  are  not  going  to  take  that 
quarter  and  do  as  they  promised,  buy 
a  cup  of  coffee.  They  are  going  to  go 
out  and  buy  another  bottle  of  wine." 

Well,  at  that  point  I  was  frankly 
rather  disgusted  with  my  father  be- 
cause I  siupected  he  was  Just  saying 
that  to  placate  his  own  guilt  or  what 
he  should  have  felt  by  way  of  guilt  be- 
cause he  had  watched  these  winos  for 
years  and  never  given  them  a  quarter 
when  they  asked  for  it. 

In  any  event,  he  walked  away,  and  I 
thought  nothing  else  of  it  until  several 
days  later  when  another  wlno  walked 
up  to  me  and  asked  me  for  a  quarter. 
Well.  I  quickly  thought  about  what 


my  father  said  and  then  quickly  disre- 
garded it  and  gave  the  individual  a 
quarter.  But  this  time  I  did  something 
a  little  different.  This  time,  without 
the  wino  knowing  that  I  was  following 
him.  I  followed  him  to  see  how  he 
spent  the  quarter. 

To  my  relief,  he  walked  down  the 
street  and  cut  into  a  little  store.  The 
reason  I  say  it  was  to  my  relief  is  that 
that  little  store,  I  knew,  did  not  sell 
any  wine.  I  watched  with  great  curiosi- 
ty through  the  window  as  he  shopped 
around  in  the  store,  and  he  walked 
over  and  bought  something  that  was 
the  last  thing  I  would  have  thought  he 
would  spend  his  quarter  on.  It  was  not 
a  cup  of  coffee.  Rather,  he  bought  a 
bottle  of  aftershave  lotion.  And  I 
thought  that  that  was  really  a  curious 
thing  for  somebody  to  spend  his  one 
and  only  quarter  on. 

So  I  followed  the  individual  further 
as  he  walked  out  of  the  store  with  his 
bottle  of  af  i^rshave  in  his  back  pocket. 
I  followed  him  at  some  distance,  and 
he  went  around  the  comer,  down  an- 
other strest,  and  then  cut  into  an  aUey 
that  was  right  behind  my  father's 
store.  Again  I  stood  far  enough  away 
that  he  could  not  observe  me  observ- 
ing him.  Then  he  pulled  the  bottle  of 
aftershave  out  of  his  back  pocket,  took 
it  out  of  his  little  brown  bag,  and  at 
that  point  I  began  to  think  about  all 
the  empty  bottles  of  aftershave  lotion 
that  I  had  seen  through  the  years 
back  there,  and  given  the  fact  that  I 
had  never  really  smelled  many  winos 
that  smelled  that  good.  I  could  not 
figure  out  why  they  had  all  this  after- 
shave lotion.  But  suddenly  I  realized 
why  they  had  bought  all  those  bottles 
of  aftershave.  That  wlno  opened  the 
bottle  and  gu^ed  the  aftershave 
lotion. 

At  that  point  the  stark  reality  of 
what  my  father  was  saying  came  home 
to  me.  I  recognized  that  despite  how 
compassionate  I  was,  despite  how  well 
intended  I  had  been  in  my  act  of  char- 
ity, that  wino  was  in  fact  worse  off 
having  met  me  than  he  was  before. 

So  I  think  the  real  question  ought  to 
be:  how  could  I  have  better  directed 
my  compassion  in  my  act  of  charity  so 
as  to  address  his  real  need?  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  enough  to  simply  place 
a  quarter  in  an  individual's  hand  and 
then  absolve  yourself  of  any  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  how  that  quarter 
is  spent.  The  reality  is  that  there  goes 
with  charity  a  responsibility  to  make 
son  that  the  results  that  are  desired 
are  the  results  in  fact. 

Prom  the  story  that  I  just  told.  I 
think  that  we  can  learn  that  with  my 
compassion  there  had  to  be  some  re- 
sponsibility on  both  my  part  and  the 
part  of  the  observed  beneficiary  of  my 
charity.  SpeclficaUy,  what  I  should 
have  done  was  to  take  the  time  to  find 
out  exactly  what  had  driven  this  indi- 
vidual to  drink  in  the  first  instance. 


The  greatest  problem  that  we  have 
today  with  our  compassion  is  that  we 
want  in  essence  to  address  every  prob- 
lem with  a  quick-fix  solution.  We  want 
to  be  able  to  say  in  essence  that  we 
gave  our  money  for  whatever  charita- 
ble purpose  or  whatever  tax  purpose, 
and  say,  "That  ends  our  responsibility. 
Don't  bother  us  with  the  results  of  our 
policies." 

All  that  means  is  that  we  Intended 
well  with  our  policies.  That  is  certain- 
ly in  a  nutshell  the  problem  with 
American  policy  today  as  it  relates  to 
welfare,  as  it  relates  to  the  decline  of 
our  public  education  system  into  a 
state  of  mediocrity.  All  it  says  is  that 
we  have  spent  more  money  on  it,  and, 
therefore,  we  have  absolved  ourselves 
of  the  responsibility.  All  we  say  is  that 
we  intended  well  with  all  these  poli- 
cies, and  we  say.  "Don't  bother  us  with 
the  results,  with  the  net  results  of  our 
policy,"  but  we  are  worse  off  today 
than  we  were  before. 

a  1625 

t  do  not  think  it  is  an  accident  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  usurped 
more  and  more  of  the  responsibilities 
that  the  Constitution  laid  at  the  door- 
step of  other  institutions. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  combined  fault. 

It  is  part  the  fault  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  ignoring  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  American  people  for 
allowing  the  Federal  Government  to 
ignore  the  Constitution,  but  also  the 
fault  lies  in  the  institutions  them- 
selves who  have  not  met  the  basic  re- 
sponsibilities of  meeting  fundamental 
human  needs. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  us  do  is 
gradually  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
situation  In  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves: that  is,  having  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment grow  in  uncontrolled  size  and 
cost,  but  at  the  same  time  that  we 
begin  to  take  away  some  of  that  power 
and  control  and  the  cost  of  the  Feder- 
al Government,  we  need  also  to  begin 
to  see  other  institutions  assuming 
their  rightful  place. 

In  the  process  we  will  find  that  not 
only  wlU  the  results  be  better,  but  I 
think  that  we  will  find  that  the  re- 
sponsibility that  Is  so  crucial  to 
making  our  policies  work  will  Improve 
as  well. 

It  is  with  that  in  mind  that  I  have 
formed  a  foundation  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  entitled  FAVOR.  F- 
A-V-O-R.  FAVOR  Stand  for  the  words 
Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Vol- 
unteerism.  Opportunity  and  Responsi- 
bility. 

The  whole  concept  behind  this  foun- 
dation which  will  be  funded  complete- 
ly with  private  funds  is  to  demonstrate 
by  example  that  we  can  meet  many  of 
the  needs  that  are  crying  out  to  be 
met  In  this  country  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
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We  are  going  to  start  rather  unambi- 
tlously  with  a  handf  xil  of  the  problems 
that  are  most  imminent  today;  for  ex- 
ample, the  issue  of  homelessness. 

I  was  among  those  who  voted 
against  the  $425  million  funding  deba- 
cle that  passed  this  House  recently.  In 
fact,  it  was  $500  million  when  it  passed 
the  House,  but  now  has  been  brought 
down  to  $425  million  in  the  other 
body. 

I  voted  against  it,  because  we  do  not 
have  a  plsui  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  homelessness.  Second,  the  Consti- 
tution gives  us  no  authority  to  spend 
the  American  people's  money  that 
way. 

Third,  the  homeless  will  be  worse  off 
after  our  policy  is  embraced  rather 
than  before,  because  in  meeting  those 
needs,  we  are  going  to  find  that  we  are 
not  really  meeting  the  real  need  any- 
more so  then  giving  a  quarter  to  a 
wlno  is  meeting  a  wino's  needs. 

We  are  not  going  to  look  at  the  spir- 
itual, luiderlying  emotional  problems 
that  have  caused  their  homelessness 
in  the  first  instance.  What  we  are 
going  to  do  in  FAVOR  is  to  find  a  pri- 
vate sector  solution,  and  we  are  going 
to  start  by  going  to  the  various 
churches  and  sjmagogues  in  the 
Fourth  District  of  Georgia,  and  ask 
them  to  assimie  a  new  ministry  that 
would  take  the  physical  facilities  that 
they  have  already— and  most  churches 
and  synagogues  already  have  an  edu- 
cational wing  that  other  than  Satur- 
day or  Sunday  morning  go  unused,  for 
the  most  part— suid  challenge  those  in- 
dividuals to  open  their  doors  from  7  in 
the  evening  and  until  7  in  the  moming 
and  have  35  couples  that  will  volun- 
teer 1  night  per  month  to  open  and 
close  the  doors.  In  the  process,  we  will 
meet  a  substantial  portion  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  process,  we  will  also  be  able  to 
minister  to  those  people  in  terms  of 
their  underlying  problems.  Another 
area  that  we  are  going  to  address  is  an 
area  that  this  Congress  has  tried  re- 
peatedly to  address,  and  certainly  we 
have  thrown  millions  of  dollars  at  the 
problem;  but  as  best  I  can  see.  it  has 
not  even  been  partially  solved,  and 
that  is  the  problem  of  offering  legal 
services  to  the  individuals  that  cannot 
afford  to  hire  private  attorneys. 

We  do  it  through  such  programs  as 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  an 
examination  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration will  quickly  reveal  that  most 
of  the  money  is  going  to  administra- 
tive overhead  and  renting  facilities. 

What  we  are  going  to  do  In  the 
Fourth  District  of  Georgia  is  a  little 
simpler,  a  heck  of  a  lot  less  expensive, 
and  I  guarantee  it  will  be  much  more 
effective 
We  are  going  to  find  52  attomeys 

who  will  volimteer  their  time  so  as  to 

be  on  call  1  week  out  of  every  year, 

and  each  time  someone  calls  in   to 

their  Congressman's  office  with  a  legal 


problem,  and  they  lack  the  financial 
resources  to  hire  an  attorney,  we  will 
refer  that  individual  to  the  attorney 
on  call  for  that  week. 

That  Individual  then  wiU  take  any  of 
those  cases  and  handle  them  through- 
out the  entirety  of  the  case,  even  if  it 
takes  well  beyond  that  week  which  un- 
doubtedly it  will.  That  will  be  our  way 
of  dividing  up  the  caseload. 

It  will  be  that  attorney's  way  of 
doing  something  charitable,  pro  bono, 
if  you  will,  to  address  the  real  problem 
without  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
tax  dollars  being  spent. 

Another  area  that  we  are  going  to 
address  is  the  area  of  what  you  do 
when  you  say,  as  I  say,  that  you  ought 
not  to  fund  nor  legalize  abortion. 
What  do  you  do  then  with  the  individ- 
uals that  find  themselves  pregnant, 
unmarried,  and  without  the  ability  to 
meet  their  responsibility  with  respect 
to  that  child? 

We  do  know  that  now  there  is  about 
a  10-year  wait  list  for  individuals  that 
would  like  to  adopt  an  infant  child, 
but  the  problem  comes  in  what  you  do 
with  the  mother  during  that  period  of 
pregnancy,  and  through  the  actual 
hospitalization  and  delivery  of  the 
chUd. 

We  are  going  to  find  individuals  in 
the  Fourth  District  of  Georgia  who 
are  willing  to  open  up  their  homes, 
and  take  in  one  of  these  individual 
unwed  mothers,  again  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  In  the  process,  we  will  not 
only  be  able  to  meet  the  physical 
needs  of  that  individual  mother,  but 
we  will  also  be  able,  I  believe,  to  meet 
some  of  the  emotional  and  spiritual 
needs  of  those  unwed  mothers. 

What  I  am  saying  in  a  nutshell  is,  I 
believe  it  is  possible  for  us  to  find  back 
in  each  of  our  congressional  districts  a 
way  to  meet  the  needs  that  we  give  so 
much  rhetorical  service  to  here  in 
Congress,  but  unfortunately  do  not 
followup  to  see  what  the  net  results 
are. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  before, 
it  is  not  enough  to  simply  say  you  care 
about  something,  nor  is  it  enough  to 
say  that  the  programs  that  we  have 
enacted  are  ineffective. 

If  you  are  going  to  charge  that 
something  is  ineffective,  it  Is  your  re- 
sponsibility to  step  forward  with  a 
vision  that  replaces  it  that  will  be  ef- 

FAVOR  is  designed  to  do  exactly 
that.  It  is  designed  to  prove  by  exam- 
ple that  the  D.S.  Constitution  was  not 
wrong.  The  basic  principles  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution,  the  principle  of  di- 
vision of  responsibilities  between  indi- 
vidual, family,  church,  private  sector 
institutions  has  worked  and  worked 
well;  but  what  we  have  done  is  in  our 
zeal,  and  quite  frankly  in  our  igno- 
rance of  our  own  Constitution,  In  our 
own  history,  ignored  those  principles 
to  the  point  where  we  seriously  Jeop- 
ardized the  existence  of  our  constitu- 


tional republic,  but  the  existence  or 
our  ability  to  assure  to  our  prodigy, 
our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren, the  same  opportunities  that  we 
have  taken  for  granted. 

In  a  nutshell,  I  think  that  our  Feder- 
al deficit  is  nothing  more  than  a  symp- 
tom of  the  American  people  In  gener- 
al, and  the  n.S.  Congress  In  specific  ig- 
noring the  constitutional  restraints, 
the  constitutional  principles  that  have 
served  us  so  well  because  of  that 
Machiavellian  notion  that  the  end  Jus- 
tifies the  means;  but  regrettably  we 
have  not  had  the  good  sense  to  look  at 
the  actual  end  results  to  see  whether 
what  was  set  out  in  our  good  inten- 
tions to  achieve  In  the  first  instance. 

In  closing.  Just  as  it  really  makes 
very  little  difference  in  terms  of  how 
well-intentioned  I  was  when  I  sought 
to  help  the  wino  by  giving  him  the 
quarter,  in  fact  the  end  result  of  my 
charity  was  to  make  him  more  depend- 
ent on  alcohol  and  worse  off  than  had 
he  never  met  me,  the  same  is  true 
today.  If  the  net  results,  and  I  gviaran- 
tee  you  we  can  prove  that  it  is  true, 
the  net  results  are  worse  than  better 
in  terms  of  our  very  objectives  that 
are  much  worse,  why  do  we  want  to 
continue  to  reembrace  the  very  philos- 
ophy that  got  us  into  this  mess  to 
begin  with,  and  that  is  the  Great  Soci- 
ety philosophy  that  says  for  every 
problem,  there  is  a  Federal  solution. 

What  I  hope  I  can  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  do  is  to  go  back  to  their  re- 
spective congressional  district  and  set 
forth  a  vision  and  a  model  that  dem- 
onstrates that  we  really  are  concerned 
about  people.  We  really  are  concerned 
about  unwed  mothers. 

We  really  are  concerned  about  cycli- 
cal poverty.  We  really  are  concerned 
about  all  of  the  problems  that  we  sit 
here  and  talk  about  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
other  than  spending  the  American 
taxpayers'  dollar,  we  do  very  little 
else. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  lead  by  ex- 
ample; and  in  doing  that,  we  can  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  possible  to  solve 
problems  without  spending  taxpayers' 
dollars,  and  also  the  old-fashioned 
way,  the  way  the  Constitution  said  to 
do  It,  and  what  better  time  to  do  it 
than  in  the  bicentennial  of  our  Consti- 
tution? 

If  we  conceive  this  historic  opportu- 
nity, we  cannot  only  turn  America 
around.  I  think  that  we  can  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  think  that  we  can  truly  become  the 
light  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Bflchigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FoLTsr).  for  today,  on  •c- 
count  of  illness. 
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Mrs.  Llots  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PoLET),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Wolfe  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FoLKT).  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  SxnfDQinsT  (at  the  request  of  yii. 
BficHZL).  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  foUowlng  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ravencl)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Swcnuix.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JoHTZ)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  AmnTNZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  Jime  30. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SwntOAU.)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Wise,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
30. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  1. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  DoRGAH  of  North  Dakota,  on  the 
Doman  of  California  amendment  to 
H-R.  2713  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Plippo,  on  the  Doman  of  Cali- 
fornia amendment  to  H.R.  2713  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Uptoh.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  following  the  vote  on  the 
Doman  of  California  amendment  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ravenel)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Skbeh. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Houghton. 

Mr.  Lagomabsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  I^wis  of  California. 

Mr.  OtNGRICH. 

Mr.  Herger. 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jontz)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Asrar. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERT. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  BOHIOH  of  Mtrhtg^n 


Mr.  Vemto. 

Mr.  CoELRO. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mr.  Peighan. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  DowDT  of  MlssissippL 
Bfr.  Bennett. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  39  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  June 
29,  1987,  ac  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  <X)MMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1669.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,  pursuant  to 
31  VJ&.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  100-86):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1670.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report, 
entitled  "Annual  Audit  of  the  Boxing  and 
Wrestling  Commission  for  FY  1986,"  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code  section  47- 11 7(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1671.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  tnuismitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  financial  position  and  results  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  As- 
sociaUon  (Sallie  Mae]  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1986.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
99-498;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1672.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of  po- 
litical contributions  by  Warren  CH&rk.  of 
Connecticut.  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary-designate  to  the  Gabo- 
nea«  Republic,  and  members  of  his  family, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944<bK2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1673.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Federal  Employees  Retire- 
ment System  Act  of  1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Ovll  Service. 

1874.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment 
Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  provide  that  any  liability  of  a  Fed- 
eral employee  for  a  breach  of  any  fiduciary 
responsibility  under  the  Federal  Retirement 
Thrift  Investment  Management  System 
shall  be  payable  by  the  United  SUtes  if  the 
liability  relates  to  action  taken  in  good  faith 
and  within  the  scope  of  the  Individual's  offi- 
cial duties;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Conunittee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  2310.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
airport  and  airway  improvements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
100-123.  Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  2689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  100-193).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  162.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
system  for  Identifying,  notifying,  and  pre- 
venting illness  and  death  among  workers 
who  are  at  increased  or  high  risk  of  occupa- 
tional disease,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  100-194).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  Bnj.S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  Of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  2804.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Lalx>r  to  issue  exemplary  rehabilita- 
tion certificates  for  certain  individuals  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Forces;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER  (for  liimself.  B4r. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  CXimcer. 
Mr.  BnunAif.  Mrs.  Byhon.  Mr.  Dick- 
IKSOK.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
ORAOisoif.   Mr.   GREKif.   Mr.   Henrt. 
Mr.     Horton.     Mr.     Jeitords.     Mr. 
Kasicb.  Birs.  JoHifsoN  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  LrviMCSTON.  Mrs.  MARTHf  of 
Illinois.  Mrs.  I^eters  of  Kansas,  B^. 
Petri.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rowiand  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Skeltoh): 
H.R.  2805.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission   on   out-of-area 
Issues;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  itn.  BYRON  (by  request): 
H.R.  2806.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(43  U.S.C.  1701)  to  permit  temporary  use  by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  of  public 
lands  controlled  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Department  of  the  Interior; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan  (for  tiim- 
self.  Mr.  Joms  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  DiNGELL.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Youwo 
of  Alaska,  Mr.  Lemt.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Trazler.  Mr.  Vawder  Jagt.  Mr. 
Hates      of      Illinois.      Mr.      Hocr- 

BRDXCKNER.  Mr.  HOUQBTOH,  Mr.  SXH- 
SEHBRXinmU    Mr.    TCrrngg     Mr.    Pus- 


POOLI- 

■tta): 
H.R.  2807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  to  provide 
grants  to  coastal  States  for  implementing 
programs  to  control  or  prevent  damage 
caused  by  ctironic  coastal  erosion  and  flood- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr,  JoHES  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.     DnoEix,     Mr.     Biacxii,     Mr. 
FOSTER,  Mr.  Ixm,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Traxler.     Mr.     Vamder    Jagt.    Mr. 
Hates      of      Illinois.      Mr.      Hoch- 
BRUECKKER.  Mr.  Sehsewbrenker,  Mr. 
KiLDEK,   Mr.   Pdhseix,   Mr.   Eckart, 
and  Mr.  Foglietta): 
HJl.  2808.  A  biU  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan  (for  tiim- 
self.  Mr.  Jokes  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  DntGELL,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Youwg 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Vawder  Jagt.  Mr.  Hates  of  Illi- 
nois.     Mr,      Seksenbrenner,      Mr. 
KiLDEE,   Mr.   PiTRSELL.   B4r.   Eckart. 
and  Mr.  Foguetta): 
H.R.  2809.  A  bill  to  direct  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  to 
prepare  maps  of  the  Great  Lakes  shoreline; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Mictiigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DraoELL.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
YoTTifG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Vakder  Jagt.  Mr.  Ser- 

8ENBRKNRER.    Mr.    KiLDXE.    Mr,    PUR- 

awT  Mr.  Eckart.  and  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta): 
H.R.  2810.  A  bill  to  study  the  expansion  of 
the  coastal  barrier  resources  system  to  in- 
clude undeveloped,  unprotected  areas  along 
the  Great  Lakes  shoreline;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  Lehman  of  California  (for  iiim- 
self.    Mr.    CoELHO,    Mr.    Robert   F. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Herger): 
H.R.  2811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Stock  Rais- 
ing Homestead  Act  to  resolve  certain  prob- 
lems regarding  subsurface  estates,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  CJommittee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  IRVINE  of  California  (for 
tiimself  and  Mr.  Tauke)  : 
H.R.  2812.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  National 
Commission  on  Economic  Challenges;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  BaniOng,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs;  Foreign  Affairs;  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California: 
H.R.  2813.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  a  certain  parcel  of 
land  located  near  the  city  of  Barstow.  CA;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington: 
H.R.  2814.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  Yakima  River  basin  water  en- 
hancement project,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Ms.    OAKAR    (for    herseU.    Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Boland. 
and  Mr.  Conte)  : 
HJl.  2815.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  to  provide  for  additional  fa- 
cilities for  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  I£r.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself. 
Hi.  ANNxnmo.  and  Mr.  Frank): 


HJl.  2816,  A  bill  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  Nation's  coinage  through  domestic 
control  of  the  coinage  process  by  requiring 
that  the  U.S.  Mint  use  only  gold  refined  in 
the  United  States  for  U.S.  gold  coins;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banldng;  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAXTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Eckart): 

H.R.  2817.  A  bill  to  limit  the  promulgation 

of  rules  relating  to  impact  aid  payments 

pursuant  to  section  2  of  Public  Law  81-874; 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

By    Mr.    SHARP    (for    himseU.    Mr. 

MooRHSAS.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Lewis 

of    California.     Mr.    Berman.    Mr, 

Fazio,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 

IxviNE  of  California,  and  Mr.  Objd- 

KNSON): 

H.R,    2818.   A   bill   providing   exemption 

from  certain  Federal  and  State  laws  for 

solar  small  power  production  facilities;  to 

the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   GRAY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia): 

H.  Res.  214.  Resolution  calling  for  the  Im- 
mediate release  of  all  the  children  detained 
under  the  state  of  emergency  regulations  in 
South  Africa,  and  calling  for  strong  and 
sweeping  sanctions  against  South  Africa  if 
such  children  are  not  rsleased;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
147.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
relative  to  the  Farm  Credit  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Hi.  lewis  of  California  introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.  2819)  for  the  relief  of  Tracey  McPar- 
lane;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  134:  Mr,  Lewis  of  Georgia  and  ISi. 
Kolter. 

H.R.  137:  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mad- 
IGAN.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Seksenbrenner.  Mr. 
Skaggs.  Mr.  Fadrthot.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dwter  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr,  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Eckart.  Mrs.  Btron,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Marti- 
nee,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

HJl.  164:  Mr.  Waxman,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
lAviN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Sikorski.  and  BCr. 
Dwter  of  New  Jersey. 

HJl,  468:  Mr.  Dannembtxr. 

HJl.  469:  Mr.  Dannemeter. 

HJl.  486:  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  592:  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Objdknson. 

HJl.  593:  Mr.  Brennan. 

HJl.  618:  Ms.  PXLOSI. 

HJl.  630:  Mr.  McEwen. 

HJl.  732:  Mr.  Orbog.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Mtume,  Mr.  Hdtto.  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Bfr.  jErroRos,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr,  Conters. 
Mr,  Saxtoh.  Mr,  Fazio.  Mr.  Schxukr.  Mr. 
Towns.    Mr.    Mrazek.    Mr.    DrFazio.    Mr. 


Wilson.  Mr.  Swebnxt.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Bus- 
tamante.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
'Hi.  Ranobl.  Mr.  Gray  of  niinols,  Mrs.  MoR- 
blla.  Hi.  Hughes.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hoter.  Mr.  Ebd- 
REiCH,  Mrs.  Llotd.  Bitr.  Schaefkr,  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Dennt  Smith  Hb. 
Snowe.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
C^henet.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  Kolbb.  Mr.  Hbplxt.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Irlr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Stknholm,  Mr, 
Ktl,  Mr.  Udall,  Mrs.  Btron,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mrs.  Bentlet.  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr. 
Flippo,  Bifr.  AcKERMAN.  Hi.  Spknce.  Hi. 
JoNiz,  Idr.  LiPiNSKi.  Hi.  Hatcher,  Hi.  Eng- 
lish, Bflr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Hi. 
Spratt,  B4r.  Lancaster,  Bir.  Lott,  Hi.  Bate- 
man,  Hi.  Obeen.  Hi.  Coble,  Mr.  Daniel.  Hi. 
Stokes.  B^.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Hi. 
BfATSUi.  Hi.  Beviix,  BCr.  Weiss.  Hi.  Weber, 
Mr.  Dwter  of  New  Jersey.  Btrs.  Vucano- 
vich.  Mr.  Hochbrubckner.  Hi.  McCubdt, 
Hi.  Sunia,  Hi.  Gobdon,  Hi.  Montgomxbt, 
Mr.  Horton,  B^.  Clat.  Hi.  Dtson.  and  Hi. 

OEXDENSOn. 

H.R.  792:  Hi.  Herman. 

H,R.  972:  Bfrs.  Patterson,  Hi.  Bates,  Bfr. 
Blilet,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  BCr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  1105:  Hi.  Houghton  and  Hi.  QuiL- 
len. 

H.R.  1115:  B4r.  Garcia,  Hi.  CXinger.  Mr. 
GuNDERSON.  Hi.  Roberts,  and  Hi.  Htde. 

H.R.  1171:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Hzrtel.  B4r. 
Carper.  Hi.  Hutto.  Mr.  Bosco.  BAlss  Schnei- 
der, and  B^.  Hughes. 

H.R.  1242:  Mr.  BCadigan. 

HJl.  1310:  Hi.  Craig. 

HJl.  1337:  Hi.  Tallon  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida, 

HJl.  1342:  Bflr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  1393:  Hi.  Bates. 

HJl.  1546:  Mr.  Boxhlert. 

H.R.  1558:  Hi.  Rogers. 

HJl.  1766:  Bfr.  Hutto  and  Mr.  Cbaig. 

H.R.  1782:  Hi.  Petri. 

H,R.  1808:  Bdr.  BerxutxR. 

H.R.  1832:  BCr.  Davis  of  Illinois  and  Hi. 
Chxnet. 

H.R.  1873.  Bir.  Wilson,  B4r.  Coelho,  B4r. 
Chapman,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  1874:  Mr.  Wilson.  B4r.  Coelho,  B4r. 
Chapman,  and  B^.  Vento. 

H.R.  2038:  Hi.  Kildee. 

H.R.  2051:  Hi.  Stokes. 

H.R.  2115:  Mr.  Wisb  and  Bilr.  Boerlbrt. 

H.R.  2212:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Hn.  Boxer. 
Hi.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Frank,  B4r.  Panetta,  B4r. 
Hamilton,  Bis.  Pelosi,  B4r.  Towns.  Mr.  Con- 
ters. Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  B4r.  Porter, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Foglietta.  B€r. 
Levine  of  California,  and  Hi.  Mbazek 

H.R.  2248:  Mr.  Yotmc  of  Alaska  and  Mr. 
Ranoel. 

H.R.  2276:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  2283:  Mrs.  Saiki. 

H.R.  2454:  Mr.  Fusteb,  Hi.  I^vin  of 
Bfichlgan,  Hi.  Boehlert,  Hi.  Ackebman, 
B£r.  Gray  of  Illinois,  B4r.  Wolpe,  B4r.  Frost, 
Hi.  BCanton.  Bfrs.  Boxer.  Hi.  db  Lugo,  Bfr. 
BiLBRAT,  Hi.  DioGuardi,  Hi.  Conters.  Mr. 
Bennett,  Blr.  Garcia.  Bir.  Atkins.  B4r. 
Russo.  Mr.  Ixwis  of  Florida,  Hi.  Feighan, 
Hi.  Stokes,  and  B^.  Horton. 

H.R.  2482:  Hi.  McEwen.  Hi.  Badham.  Hi. 
Kennedt.  Hi.  Evans,  Bfr.  Carper.  Hi. 
Kildee.  Bir.  Hates  of  Dlinois.  and  Hi. 
Lewis  of  Georgia. 
H.R.  2500:  Hi.  Ridge. 
H.R.  2522:  B4r.  Obat  of  Pennsylvania.  Hi. 
Howard.  Hi.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Hi. 
Foglietta.  Mr,  BimxiA.  and  Mr.  Frost. 
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HH.  aSSS:  Mr.  Davu  of  minoto  and  Mr. 

HJl.  2590:  Mr.  Totmo  of  Florida. 

HJi.  2841:  Mr.  Sxthia.  Mr.  Knnn.  and  Mr. 


HJl.  2681:  Mr.  Haiisbi. 
HJl.  2690:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Oeorsla.  Mr. 
Bomoa  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Towira.  Mr. 
yiomio,  Mr.  Rosa,  Mr.  Moaklkt.  Mr.  Busta- 
MAim.  Mr.  HorKUTS.  Mr.  Bokhlxrt.  Mr. 
RoTBAi,  Mr.  Oux.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Pnirr,  Mr. 
AngaiMAit.  Mrs.  Boxsa.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dkl- 
LDm,  and  Mr.  Swdt. 

HJl.  2694:  Mr.  MAKiutmt,  Mr.  LaRMAii  of 
Florida.  Mrs.  Bozxa.  Mr.  Fcsna.  Mr. 
Stokks.  Mr.  SoLASz.  and  Mr.  Lawis  of  Oeor- 
Kia. 

HJl.  2727:  Mr.  Batss.  Mr.  Lkwu  of  C3eor- 
gia.  Mr.  Clat,  and  Mr.  Evams. 

HJ.  Res.  140:  Mr.  STAOGsas,  Mr.  Bolahd, 
Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Mnxn  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Tatss.  Mr.  Hawkhis.  Mr.  DsFazio.  Mr. 
KouxB.  Mr.  Bbbmar.  Mr.  Bxucs,  Mr. 
Coom.  Mr.  Oowmr  of  New  York.  Mr. 
DuasiR,  Mr.  FSAHK.  BIr.  feiwrTw^  Mr. 
liOwaT  of  Washington,  Mr.  BlAaKxr.  Mr. 
MooDT,  Mr.  MoaaisoR  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
MuarRT,  Mr.  Oanz,  Mr.  Rosso.  Mr.  Wbxat. 
and  Mr.  Wiss. 

HJ.  Res.  171:  BCr.  TBAncAirr.  Mr.  Slat- 
TBT,  Mr.  Swdt,  and  Mr.  Lorr. 

HJ.  Res.  192:  Mrs.  Bninxr,  Mr.  Bttsta- 
MAMTX.  Mr.  Chardlbk,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  db  la 
Oabza,  Mr.  Orxbh.  Mr.  Tbomas  A.  Lckxr, 
Mis.  Mbtxbs  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Millkr  of 
Washington.  Bir.  Puhszll,  Mr.  Sfkrcb,  Mr. 
Drom,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.J.  Res.  251:  Mr.  LxrarsKi.  B<r.  McEwn. 
Mr.  Dbmht  Smith,  B«r.  Sawtxb.  Mr.  RrrrsR. 
Mr.  Pamxtta.  BCr.  Owxirs  of  Utah,  Ms. 
Oakab,  l£r.  HxTBBASo,  Mr.  BBOOMnxLO,  Mr. 
MoaaisoR  of  Connecticut,  B^.  HAifsxiT,  Mr. 
Stokbs,  Mr.  Srnifr,  Mr.  Fawxll,  Mr.  Stbat- 
TOH,  Mr.  ToBBxs.  Mr.  Obart,  Mr.  Habbis, 
Mr.  Basham,  Mr.  Hochbbitickhbb.  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Dumcah,  Mr.  Dkbbick,  Mr.  Vis- 
CLOSKT.  Mr.  Dtmaixt.  Mr.  Humtbb.  Mr. 
Hawkims.  Mr.  Batxs.  Mr.  Joim.  Mr. 
BuxcBKXB,  Mr.  Stmax,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Rangxl,  Mr.  Moodt. 
Mr.  MAT80I,  Mr.  Mum  of  California,  Mr. 
CoKLHO.  Mr.  Rbodbs,  Mr.  Barmaiu),  and  Mr. 
Nklsom  of  Florida. 

RJ.  Res.  303:  Mr.  Sfxhcx.  Mr.  Pawxtta. 
Mr.  RoBiMO,  Mr.  Tbaxub.  Mr.  Cumnx.  Mr. 
TBAncAXT,  Mr.  McMnxxii  of  Maryland, 
BCis.  BoxxB.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lokxh,  Mr. 
Bbooks,  Mr.  RicHABSsoH,  BCr.  Mavkoulbs, 
Mr.  HOTXB,  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  Oaxcia. 

fL3.  Res.  311:  Mr.  McEwxR,  Mr.  Ackxb- 
MAH,  Mr.  HuoHxs,  BCr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Kbrhxdt. 
and  Mr.  Nowak. 
H.J.  Res.  313:  BIr.  Wxiss. 
HJ.  Res.  317:  Bfr.  Bcmos  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  HocBXBTTXCKRKR.  ISi.  LBvim  of  Califor- 
nia, and  BIr.  BIillbb  of  California. 

HJ.  Res.  318:  BIr.  Coblb,  BIr.  Applbgatx. 
BIr.  Olih.  BIr.  Nichols,  BIr.  Tatbor,  Mr. 
JoRXs  of  North  Carolina,  BIr.  Mubtha,  BIr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  BIr.  Wobtlxt,  BIr. 
BoLAW),  BIr.  Tbaficamt.  BIr.  Wiuoh,  BIr. 
BxTiu,  Bfr.  Ebbsxich,  BIr.  VALKHTm.  BIr. 
Fazio.  BIr.  Volkmxb.  BIr.  Covoblih,  BIr. 
Dahixl.  BIr.  OuHOBBaoB,  BIr.  HxiniT.  BIr. 
HmnoH.  BCs.  Kaptub.  BIr.  BIcCloskxt.  BIr. 
BIcDadb.  BIr.  BIbasbk.  BIr.  Rihauio.  BIr. 
Roods.  BIr.  Waikihs.  BIr.  BIcEwxh.  BIr. 
Rob.  BIrs.  Bozbb.  BIr.  Hirno,  BIr.  LmssKi, 
BIr.  Hatxs  of  Illinois.  BIr.  Dabobh.  BIr. 
Bomt  of  Tennessee.  BIr.  Lxyni  of  Mfa»hig»n 
BIr.  EMnaoH,  BIr.  BIabthrb.  BIr.  WAuaxR. 
BIr.  Eablt.  and  BIr.  Evahs. 
VL3.    Res.    323:    BIr.    Boulixb    and    BIr. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  138:  BIr.  Kanjorski,  BIr. 
Bbuxhsox,  BIr.  RosufsoN,  BIr.  Phahk,  and 
BIr.  BiAOoi. 

H.  Con.  Res.  143:  BIr.  Iauun>,  BIr.  Fdbtbb, 
BIr.  Tattzhi,  BIr.  Stokxs,  BIrs.  Collhts,  BIr. 
WoLPK,  BIr.  Clat,  BIr.  Saso,  BIr.  **»»»»» 
BIr.  Taixor.  BIr.  Rox.  Mr.  MruMX.  BIr.  Lxvir 
of  Michigan.  BIr.  Fkark,  Mr.  Whxat,  and 

BIr.  BXBMAR. 

H.  Res.  188:  BIr.  Skxltor,  BIr.  Pobtxb,  BIr. 
OxucT.  BIr.  Whtttakxr,  BIrs.  Bxrtlxt,  BIr. 
DxWirx,  BIr.  HxRKY.  Mr.  Shaw,  BIr.  Pack- 
AKD,  and  BIr.  Baxtoh  of  Texas. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXni.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2342 
By  BIr.  BENNETT: 
—Page  22.  after  line  11,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

SEC    2&    BEOOCVMKNTATION   OF    PEB8IAN   GULP 
VESSELS. 

(a)  PBOHnmoR.— The  Secretary  of  the 
department  In  which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  op- 
erating shall  not  issue  a  certificate  of  docu- 
mentation under  chapter  121  of  title  48, 
United  SUtes  Code,  for  a  vessel  which  is 
beneficially  owned  by  a  country  bordering 
on  the  Persian  Oulf  or  by  a  national  of  any 
such  country. 

(b)  Carcbllatior  or  Cxbtair  Rxdocumxr- 
tatior.— The  Secretary  of  the  deijartment 
in  which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  operating  shall, 
20  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  cancel  any  certificate  of  documen 
Utlon  issued  after  June  1,  1987,  but  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  under 
chapter  121  of  title  46,  United  States  Code, 
for  a  vessel  which  was,  on  June  1,  1987, 
owned  by  the  government  or  natlonaJs  of  a 
country  bordering  on  the  Persian  Oulf. 

(c)  ExcxrnoR.— This  section  shall  cease  to 
apply  if  the  Soviet  Union  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  any  country  bordering  on 
the  Persian  Oulf  to  allow  the  vessels  of  that 
country  to  operate  under  the  Soviet  flag. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
1827 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  on  June  26.  1987. 
submitted  the  following  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
1827)  malting  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

CoRnxxRCX  RxpoxT  (H.  Rbpt.  100-195) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1827)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  7,  12,  15,  16,  17,  22,  24, 
36.  40.  42,  50.  63.  65.  72.  79.  80.  81,  83,  85,  86, 
89.  90.  91.  94.  95.  96.  106.  108,  112,  113.  117, 
119.  121,  123,  132.  141.  142.  158.  162.  163,  165, 
169.  179,  182,  197.  201,  202,  203,  207.  210,  216. 
217.  220.  231,  232.  233.  234.  335.  236,  237.  238, 
239.  240.  241.  252.  268.  269.  270.  271.  272.  273, 
274.  275,  276,  277.  278.  279.  287.  288.  289.  290, 
291.  292.  393,  394.  295.  296,  397.  298.  302.  303. 


UMI 


304.  307.  315,  343.  349,  360,  361.  362.  363.  364. 
365,  366.  367.  368,  369,  370,  371.  372.  375.  376. 
383.  383.  390.  391,  392,  393.  394.  400.  417.  423. 
433.  and  435. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2.  10.  11.  13.  18,  19,  20,  30.  31.  32 
34.  39.  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  58,  60  61.  62.  74.  76. 
77,  82,  88.  100,  101,  107,  118,  122,  124,  127, 
135,  143,  150.  152,  155.  157.  160.  161,  166,  167, 
168.  170,  171,  172.  177,  180,  184,  185.  196.  198, 
200.  206.  213.  227.  229,  242.  245.  248,  249,  253, 
255.  259.  260,  261.  262.  263,  264.  265.  266,  267, 
280.  281.  282.  283.  299.  300.  301.  305.  308,  310, 
313.  314.  318.  320.  321.  322.  323.  324.  325.  336, 
327.  328.  329.  331.  332.  333.  334.  335.  336.  337. 
338.  339.  340.  341.  342.  344.  345.  346,  347.  348. 
350.  353.  354,  355.  356.  357,  358.  373.  374.  377, 
380.  386,  388.  389.  395.  396.  397.  398,  399,  401. 
402.  403.  404,  405.  406.  407.  408.  409.  414.  418. 
and  421.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  6: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Gknkkal  AottnasnuTroM 

SAUUUMS  AMD  KXrtMSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Solaria 
and  expenses".  $7,600,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1988;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
oered  it,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SALAROa  AND  XXPUtSXS,  AMTTTRUST  DIVISIOM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Antitrust  Division",  $200,000, 
to  remain  available  until  September  30, 
1988:  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 14,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

UMmD  STATXa  TRVSTKK  SYSTEM  WVHD 

In  addition  to  amounts  made  available 
under  the  head  "Salaries  and  expenses,  over- 
sight of  bankruptcy  cases",  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States  Trustees  Proffram, 
as  authorized  by  Sec  115  of  the  "Bankrupt- 
cy Judges,  United  States  Trustees,  atid 
Family  Farmer  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1986" 
(Public  Law  99-SS4),  $12,000,000:  Provided, 
That  deposits  to  the  Fund  are  available  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  re- 
funds due  depositorr,  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 25,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "AcQuisi- 
tion  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Aboard", 
$9,480,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  these  funds  shatl 
be  available  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees' policies  concerning  the  reprogramming 
of  funds  contained  in  House  Report  99-669; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  27: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 27,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore    the    matter    stricken    by    said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
iNTEJuurroNAi.  Oroanizations  and 

CONTKXXNCSS 

CONTRIBtrnONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL 

ORQANIZA  TtONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Contribu- 
tions to  International  OrganViatiOTis", 
$268,831  for  payment  of  the  United  States 
assessed  contribution  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union:  Provided,  That  in  the  appro- 
priation language  under  the  heading  "Con- 
tributioru  to  International  Organizations" 
in  the  Department  of  State  AppropHations 
Act,  1987,  as  included  in  Public  Law  99-500 
and  Public  Law  99-591,  amend  the  phrase 
that  reads  "of  which  $130,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  shall  become 
axMilable  for  expenditure  on  October  1, 
1987"  to  read  as  follows:  "of  which 
$65,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, shall  become  available  for  expendi- 
ture on  October  1.  1987";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 28,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore    the    matter    stricken    by    said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
International  Commissions 

american  sections,  international 
commissions 

For  an  additiondl  amount  for  "American 
Sections,  International  CommUsUms", 
$474,000,  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  29: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 29.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $37,800,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore    the    matter    stricken    by    said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
CoMMissioR  roa  thx  SxtmY  of  Xhtxrratior- 

AL  BIicbatioh  awd  CooPXRAxrvi  Economic 

Dkvxlopmxrt 

8alaxiks  ard  kxpxrsxs 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  International  Migration 
and  Cooperative  Economic  Development  as 
authorized  by  Title  VI  of  Public  Law  99-603, 
$217,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed:, and  the  Senate  agree  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 48,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $37,500,00&,  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 49,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 
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In   lieu   of   the   sum 
amendment    insert    $60,000,000; 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 51,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $431,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 52,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  ARMY  RESERVE 

For  an  additional  amaunt  for  "Operation 
and  maintenance.  Army  Reserve", 
$7,500,000;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  53: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 53,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $2,500,000;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 54,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  foUows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  ARMY  NATIONAL 
OUARD 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  maintenance.  Army  National  Guard", 
$5,500,000;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  55: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 55.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

PROCUREME/rr- 
AJRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT,  AIR  FORCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Aircraft 
procurement.  Air  Force",  $122,000,000;  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  57: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 57,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  foUows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND 
EVALUATION,  NAVY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research, 
development,  lest,  and  evaluation.  Navy", 
$7,000,000.  for  Manufacturing  Technology; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  59: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 59,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $75,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  75: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 75.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 


In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stri<^en  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment  Insert  the  foUowing:  1<K 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  78: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 78,  and  agree  to  th3  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

UNAUTHORIZED  APPROPRUTIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  9126 
or  section  9133  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1987  (as  contained  in 
section  lOKc)  of  the  joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public 
Law  99-591),  only  funds  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  National  SecuHty  Act  of  1947 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  intelli- 
gence or  intelligence-related  activities. 

(b)  All  intelligence  and  intelligence-related 
activities  for  which  funds  were  approprt- 
ated  in  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1987 
shall  be  considered  spedficaUy  authorized 
by  Congress  pursuant  to  section  502  of  the 
National  SecuHty  Act  of  194r,  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  93: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 93,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  foUows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

Using  funds  previously  provided  in  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1987  (Public  Law  99-500  and 
PiMic  Law  99-591),  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  directed  to  undertake  the  foUowing 
project  in  the  amount  specified  hereafter: 

Project  Amount 

O'NeiU  Unit,  Nebraska. $771,000 

Using  funds  previously  provided  in  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1987  (Public  Law  99-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591),  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  proceed  with  contracting  for 
construction  of  the  East-side  and  West-side 
rxHids  and  other  features  at  the  McQee 
Creek,  Oklahoma,  project  in  the  amount 
specified  hereof ter: 

Project  Amoma 

McQee  Creek,  Oklahoma $4,800,000 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  109: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 109,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $1,350,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  111: 

That  the  Hoxise  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 111,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  $27,000,000;  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  131: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 131,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  foUows 

In  Ueu  of  the  sima  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $22,910,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  146: 
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Tlutt  the  Hooae  recede  from  Itii  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bovd  146.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  f oUovk 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert  the  following: 

(]MCZ.VDnfO  TRAMSTE*  OT  rVMDS  AMD 
DISAPPROVAL  OF  DKmtRAL) 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  147: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 147,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  t8,000,00<K  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  164: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 164,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  strti^oi  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

STATI  XJhEMPLOYMMMT  iNSmtAMCE  AMD 
SMPU)rMEIfT StRVlCS  Opkkatioms 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "State  un- 
empUnnnent    inmrance    and    employment 
seroice  operations ".   $85,000,000  from   the 
Emviotment   Security   Adminittration    ac- 
count in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  of 
vhieh  $15,000,000  shall  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  program  under 
section  51  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1988,    and   of  which    $27,500,000   shall    be 
available  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ad- 
minister unemployment  compensation  lavis 
to  meet  increased  costs  of  administration  re- 
sulting from  changes  in  a  State  law  or  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  unemployment  in- 
surance doimt  filed  and  claims  paid  or  in- 
creased salary  costs  resulting  from  changes 
in  State  salary  compensation  plans  embrac- 
ing employees  of  the  StaU  generally  over 
those  upon  which  the  State's  t>asic  alloca- 
tion teas  based,  which  cannot  be  provided 
for  by  ttormal  budgetary  adjustTnents  based 
on  State  obligations  as  of  December  31, 
1987.;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  173: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 173,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In   lieu   of   the   sum    proposed   by   said 
amendment    Insert    $23,000,000;    and    the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  335: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  Tlinagrrr 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 335.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $1,500,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  243: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 343,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $5,013,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  nxmibered  344: 
That  the  House  recede  frtHn  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 344.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Reatore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
of  wMch  $3,000,000  shaU  be  availabU  to 
cover  the  cost  of  removing  a  landslide  tU  the 
Panama  Cartal.  and  $2,013,009;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  30A: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nimi- 
bered  306,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore    the    matter    stricken    by    said 
amendment,  amended  as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  siun  named  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  $175,000;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  nvunbered  311: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 311,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $18,100,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  316: 
That  the  House  recede  from  ita  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 316,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following 
$317,000;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  nimibered  330: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 330,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  of  lohich 
$5,000,000  shall  be  derived  by  trarisfer  from 
"Research  and  development";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  378: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 378,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  as  foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  $200,000;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  nimibered  419: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nimi- 
bered 419,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  foUows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  as  foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  first  section  number  named 
In  said  amendment.  Insert  595:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  3,  4.  5. 
8.  21.  23.  26.  33.  37.  38.  41.  56.  64,  66,  67.  68. 
69.  70.  71.  73.  84.  87.  93.  97.  98.  99,  102,  103, 
104,  105,  110.  114,  115,  116,  120,  125,  138,  129, 
130,  133,  134,  136,  137,  138.  139.  140,  144,  145, 
148,  149,  161,  153,  154,  156,  159.  174,  175.  176, 
178,  181,  183,  186,  187,  188.  189.  190,  191.  193. 
193.  194.  195.  199.  304,  205,  208.  209,  211,  212. 
214.  215.  318,  219,  221,  222.  223.  224,  226.  228. 
230.  246.  247,  250,  251.  254.  256,  257,  258,  284. 
285.  386.  309,  313.  317.  319.  351.  353,  359,  379. 
381.  384,  386.  387.  410.  411.  413.  413.  415.  416, 
430.  422.  434.  435,  426.  427.  438.  429.  430.  431. 
432.  434.  436.  and  437. 

jAmx  L.  Writtkr, 
Edwau)  p.  Bolamd. 
WnxiAM  H.  Natchxb. 
NkalSkitr. 
Sntirrr  R.  Yatxs. 
DAvm  R.  Obkt. 
Edwabo  R.  Rotbal, 
Tom  Bbvux. 

BiLLCHAmLL, 
WnXIAM  I^rmah. 
JULIAH  C.  OlXOll. 

Vic  Fazio, 
W.O, 


Joseph  M.  McDadb 
(except  No.   50  and 
No.  68), 
Lahkt  Coughum, 
Raltb  RaoniA. 
VnuuHiA  Smtth. 
MicKrr  Edwauis. 
BillOwoch, 
Habold  Rogers, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
JoHif  C.  STEmns. 
William  Prozmirk, 
DAinxL  K.  iMOTrrx. 
Ermest  F.  HoLLmos, 

liAWTOIf  ChILBS, 

J.  Bkhnktt  Johrstoh. 

QUZlfTIIf  N.  BXTBOICK. 

Pat  J.  Lkart, 
JimSassbb, 

DKIfHIS  £>BCOHCIin, 

Dale  Bumpers, 
Fbamk  R.  Lauteitbero, 
Tom  Harkih, 
Barbara  A.  Mikitlski. 
HarrtRbio, 
lilABK  O.  Hatfield, 
Ted  S'I'bvbms, 
Lowbll  p.  Wbickzr,  Jr., 
Jambs  a.  McClurb, 
Jakx  Garm, 
Trad  Cochran, 
Robert  W.  Kastbn.  Jr., 
Altoicsb  M.  D'Amato 

(except  No.  33), 
Warkzn  Rttdmam, 
ABLEif  Specter, 
Pete  V.  Domxnici, 

DOIf  NiCKLES, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  OP  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R. 
1837)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report 

TITLE  I— PROGRAM  SUPPLEMENT  ALB 

CHAPTERI 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 

OPBBATIONS,  BBSBABCH,  AND  PACIUTIBS 

Amendment  No.  1:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate.  The  language  would  make  available 
a  total  of  $62,500,000,  to  be  deriv»^  from 
)27,500,000  appropriated  in  the  Continuing 
Resolution  for  commercialization  of  LAND- 
SAT  and  $35,000,000  appropriated  in  the 
Continuing  Resolution  for  the  polar  orbit- 
ing sateUlte  system,  for  a  two  spacecraft 
LAND8AT  system  under  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  the  cost  of  the  second  sateUlte 
from  funds  from  users  or  sources  other  than 
NOAA.  The  language  also  provides  that  the 
release  of  the  funds  Is  subject  to  the  fund- 
ing plan  being  approved  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees.  The 
Senate  biU  contained  no  proviBlon  on  this 
item. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
$63,500,000,  when  available,  is  to  be  used 
solely  for  "LANDSAT  6"  and  that  the  con- 
ference agreement  does  not  constitute  any 
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commitment  to  fund  "LANDSAT  7"  under 
the  current  contract  with  EOSAT. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  which  provided  that  when  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  Sec.  118  of  the 
Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Act, 
amounts  transferred  to  NOAA  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (hK3)  of  such  section, 
must  be  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)  of  such  section  at  the  Oreat 
Lakes  Environmental  Research  Laboratory. 
The  Senate  bUl  contained  no  provision  on 
this  Item. 

The  conferees  are  deeply  concerned  that 
NOAA  move  to  Implement  the  authority  au- 
thorized In  Section  104  of  PubUc  Law  100-4. 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  This  section  provides 
for  the  estabUsbment  within  NOAA  of  a 
Oreat  Lakes  Research  Office.  In  addition 
this  law  directs  the  Research  Office  to  initi- 
ate significant  programs  before  the  end  of 
fiacal  year  1987. 

The  conferees  direct  NOAA  to  conduct  an 
analysis  of  where  to  locate  this  office.  The 
Jurisdiction  for  the  location  of  this  office 
should  be  the  ablUty  to  meet  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  Section  104  of  PubUc  Law 
100-4  and  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  loca- 
tion selected.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that 
the  Administrator  of  NOAA  should  address 
these  Issues  and  present  his  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  by  August  15, 
1987. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
makes  avaUable  untU  expended  $750,000  of 
the  funds  deposited  In  the  Fisheries  Promo- 
tional Fund  pursuant  to  section  209  of  the 
Fish  and  Seafood  Promotion  Act  of  1986. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Reported  in  teclinical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  foUowlnR: 

Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  launch  services  for  geosta- 
tionary weather  satellites  I,  J,  and  K,  to  be 
conducted  only  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration:  Provided,  That 
in  the  procurement  of  launch  services  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration for  the  GOES  I,  J,  and  K  space- 
craft, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  may  provide,  in  its  contract 
or  contracts  for  launch  services,  for  the  pay- 
ment for  contingent  liability  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  which  may  accrue  in  the  event  the 
Qovemment  should  decide  to  terminate  the 
contract  before  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
tract period  Such  contract  or  contracts 
shall  limit  the  payments  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  is  allowed  to  make  under  the  contracts 
to  amounts  provided  in  advance  in  appro- 
priations Acts.  In  January  of  each  year,  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations the  projected  aggregate  contingent 
liability,  through  the  next  fiscal  year  and  in 
total,  of  the  aox>emment  under  termination 
provisions  of  any  laurtch  services  contracts 
authorized  in  this  section:  Provided  further. 
That  such  contract  or  contracts  may  not  be 
entered  into  until  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce S!ubmits  a  v>ritbtn  cerHficat^on  to  the 


appropriate  Committees  of  the  Congress 
that  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget  request  for 
launch  vehicles  for  OOES  I,  J,  and  K  fully 
meets  such  contracttuU  reguirements  for 
fiscal  year  1988  of  $80,000,000  or  submits  a 
proposed  budget  amendment  for  fiscal  year 
1988  to  the  Congress  requesting  any  addi- 
tional funds  required  in  fiscal  year  1988  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  the  proposed  con- 
tractual agreement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wiU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  bUl  Included  no  provision  on 
this  item.  The  Senate  amendment  Inserted  a 
provision  which  would  have  required  that 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  NOAA  for  procurement  of 
launch  services  for  OOES  weather  sateUites 
I,  J  and  K  be  used  to  procure  such  services 
only  from  NASA  unless  the  Department  of 
Commerce  certified  to  appropriate  Congres- 
sional Committees  by  July  1.  1987,  that  the 
conduct  of  such  a  procurement  by  the  De- 
partment would  not  delay  the  availabiUty  of 
the  launch  services  compared  to  the  avaU- 
abUity  of  launch  services  conducted  by 
NASA.  The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
NOAA  funds  for  procurement  of  launch 
services  for  the  CK>ES  I,  J  and  K  weather 
sateUites  shaU  be  used  only  to  procure  such 
services  from  NASA  and  provides  NASA 
with  miUtl-year  contract  authority  concern- 
ing such  procurement.  The  conferees  would 
like  to  affirm  their  Intention  that  procure- 
ment of  commercial  launch  services  shaU  be 
done  in  a  manner  which  will  promote  the 
development  of  a  U.S.  expendable  launch 
vehicle  industry.  The  procurement  of  such 
services  shaU  be  done  in  a  commercially  rea- 
sonable manner. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  foUowing: 

ECONOiaC  DKVELOPMKMT  ADtONISTRATJOM 
ECONOMIC  DEVXLOPHEMT  ASSISTAMCE  PROORAMS 

Not  to  exceed  $14,100,000  appropriated 
and  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture under  Section  108(a)(1)  of  Public  Law 
99-190,  as  amended,  shaU  remain  available 
for  obligation  through  September  30,  1988: 
Provided,  That  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  shall  close  out  the  audits 
concerning  grants  to  New  York,  New  York 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Local  Public  Works 
Capital  Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1976.  not  later  than  August  1.  1987. 

Patent  AMD  Trademark  Omcs 

SALARIES  AMD  EXPENSES 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  or 
any  prior  Act  to  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  shall  be  used  to  purchase  the  mass 
storage  requirement  (PTO-10)  portion  of  the 
U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  Automa- 
tion Project 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wiU  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  amendment  Inserted  an  ad- 
ministrative provision  which  would  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  fiscal  year  1987  funds 
to  grant  any  patent  for  vertebrate  or  Inver- 
tebrate animals,  modified,  altered  or  in  any 
way  changed  through  engineering  technolo- 
gy. Including  genetic  engineering.  The 
House  biU  contained  no  provision  on  this 
item. 


The  conference  agreement  deletes  the 
Senate  provision.  The  conferees  understand 
that  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce  lias  given  as- 
surances that  no  patents  on  technologically 
altered  vertebrate  or  invertebrate  »n<m»i« 
wiU  be  granted  during  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1987.  The  conferees  also  under- 
stand that  the  Congress  Intends  to  hold 
hearings  on  tills  Issue  later  this  year. 

The  conference  agreement  also  adds  lan- 
guage that  extends  the  avsiUablUty  of  up  to 
$14,100,000  of  unobUgated  and  unexpended 
balances  for  certain  EDA  Local  PubUc 
Works  projects  in  New  York  City  imtQ  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  with  the  proviso  that  EDA 
shall  close  out  the  audits  concerning  grants 
to  New  York  C^ity  by  August  I,  1987,  pursu- 
ant to  title  I  of  the  Local  PubUc  Works  C;^>- 
ital  Development  Investment  Act  of  1976. 
The  conferees  ext>ect  that  not  more  than 
$14,100,000  available  pursuant  to  this  con- 
ference agreement  for  certain  EDA  projects 
in  New  York,  New  York  shaU  be  obligated 
at  the  earUest  practical  time  foUowing  the 
closeout  of  audits  concerning  grants  to  New 
York.  New  York  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act  of  1976.  These  funds 
ShaU  be  obligated  and  expended  for  local 
priority  projects  which  meet  ttireshold  eU- 
gibUty  standards  and  requirements  imder 
appUcable  law  and  regulations  without 
regard  to  competitive  selection  factors  and 
criteria. 

In  addition,  the  conference  agreement 
adds  language  which  prohibits  any  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  by  this  or  any  prior  Act  from  being 
used  to  purchase  the  mass  storage  required 
(PTO-10)  portion  of  the  U.S.  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  Automation  Project.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  shaU  submit  a  fuU  report  by 
September  1.  1987  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  concerning  the 
Request  for  Proposal  for  purchase  of  the 
mass  storage  required  (PTO-10)  portion  of 
the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  Au- 
tomation P>roject.  This  report  should  in- 
clude a  detaUed  accounting  of  the  bids  re- 
ceived and  the  process  used  to  award  the 
contract. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  about  the 
continuing,  enormous  trade  deficit  in  goods 
and  services  which  the  United  States  has 
with  other  nations.  The  conferees  request 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  by  December  31. 
1988.  a  report  assessing  the  impact  on  VJ8. 
exports  of  Federal  taxation  of  foreign 
source  earned  and  unearned  Income  of 
United  States  citizens  Uving  abroad.  The 
study  should  also  assess  the  potential 
Impact  on  U.S.  exports  which  could  result 
from  a  shift  to  residency-based  taxation 
such  as  is  used  by  aU  major,  U.S.  trading 
competitors. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

General  Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment        No.        6:        Appropriates 

$7,600,000  instead  of  $10,450,000  as  proposed 

by  the  House  and  no  funding  as  proposed  by 

the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$3,600,000  for  immigration  reform.  $200,000 
for  Bankruptcy  Trustee  Support,  $1,765,000 
for  the  Private  Counsel  for  debt  coUection. 
$434,000  for  the  Justice  Command  Center, 
Emergency  Planning  Group  and  the  Visitor 
Center,  and  $939,000  for  OSA  rent. 
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The  conference  acreement  also  provides 
$763,000  for  Bond  Buildin«  shared  costs. 
The  conferees  wish  to  reiterate  that  reloca- 
tion of  offices  must  be  approved  by  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
and  Senate  before  such  changes  occur.  The 
conferees  agree  that  no  future  funding  re- 
quests will  be  ^proved  for  actions  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Committees. 

LaOAL  ACTITITUS 

MMirm  AKD  KZTKicsKS,  gkhsbai.  legal 
Acnvrnxs 

Amendment  No.  7:  Restores  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$8,100,000  instead  of  $5,499,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  no  funding  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  wHl  move  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$739,000  for  Immigration  litigation, 
$1,074,000  for  the  Special  Counsel  for  unfair 
employment  practices,  and  $2,387,000  for 
Bond  Building  costs. 

The  conference  agreement  also  provides 
$4,000,000  for  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  to 
pay  expenses  related  to  the  activities  of  In- 
dependent Counsel  appointed  pursuant  to 
38  O.S.C.  591,  et  seq.  The  conferees  are  con- 
cerned over  the  Increased  level  of  resources 
required  to  meet  expenses  of  Independent 
Counsel  and  the  inability  to  adequately  plan 
for  these  expenditures.  The  conferees  are 
aware  ttiat  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
ceives from  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  monthly  reports  of  In- 
dependent Counsel  expenditures  and  direct 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  provide  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  on  a  month- 
ly basis,  copies  of  those  reports  for  each  on- 
going Independent  Counsel  investigation. 

SALARIXS  AKD  KXPOfSKS,  AimTRUST  OIVISIOR 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $200,000 
instead  of  $299,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  no  funding  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

SALAXnS  AJID  XZFKIISBS,  UHllKU  BTAntB 
ATTOHIIKTS 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  no  fimds 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$887,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

SALAKHS  AlfD  KXPKNSIS,  UIIll'U)  STATU 
MAXSBALS  SmVICX 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  no  funds 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$405,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

SX77PORT  or  UHIRD  STATU  PaiSOlfXHS 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates 
$9,830,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead 
of  no  funds  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


FBDXIUU.  BUKKAD  op  IirVXSTIOATIOir 


miJiBTM  AMP  axymags,  ooionnnTT 

IXLATIOITB  SnVICS 

Amendment  No.  13:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage, as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  which  re- 
allocated amounts  contained  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Appropriation  Act,  1987. 

UmiKU  STATES  TROSTKB  STSTOf  PUIfS 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates 
$13,000,000  instead  of  $16,436,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  no  funds  as  pro- 
poaed  by  the  Senate. 


SALAUB  AUDI 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates 
$3,989,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  no  funds  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Drug  E^iiroRcxiixirr  Asmihistiiatior 

SALARIES  AMD  KZrERSZS 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $776,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  no 
funds  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

IMMIGRATIOH  AlfD  NATURALIZATION  SXRVICX 
SALARIXS  AMD  KXPKIfSBS 

Amendment  No.  17:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  allow  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  transfer  up  to 
$3,264,000  from  INS  appropriations  to  fund 
the  Bond  Building  relocation. 

The  conferees  also  understand  that  an  ad- 
ditional $3,900,000  in  current  INS  appro- 
priations are  no  longer  required  for  the  pur- 
poses for  wtilch  they  were  originally  appro- 
priated. The  conferees  direct  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  to  repro- 
gram  this  $3,900,000  into  Inspections  of  land 
border  ports  of  entry.  These  funds  should 
be  utilized  to  fUl  authorized,  but  vacant  po- 
sitions and  to  pay  overtime.  It  Is  imperative 
that  the  INS  fill  vacant  positions  at  the 
entry  points  on  both  our  southern  and 
northern  borders  in  order  to  reduce  the  ex- 
tensive delays  currently  being  experienced. 
It  is  especially  important  for  INS  to  react 
quickly,  considering  the  lengthy  delays  ctir- 
rently  being  experienced  In  locations  such 
as  the  McAIlen  sector  of  Texas,  San  Ysidro, 
California,  and  Buffalo,  New  York,  which 
will  only  be  exacerbated  during  the  summer 
tourist  season. 

Fkdxral  Prison  System 
salaries  and  i3fknsks 
Amendment  No.   18:  Deletes  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  no  funds 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$548,000  as  proposed  bv  the  House. 

NATIONAL  INSnrUTX  or  CORRECTIONS 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  no  funds 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $15,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Obneral  Provision— Department  or 
Justice 

Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wHl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  which  changes  "Provi- 
sions" to  "Provision"  In  a  heading. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  allow  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  transfer  up  to 
$5,000,000  to  pay  for  Independent  Counsel 
expenses. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  changing  the  first  sec- 
tion number.  The  Senate  amendment 
agreed  to  by  the  conference  clarifies  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  the  immigra- 
tion user  fee  last  year  to  provide  that  those 
fees  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concxir  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 
Administration  or  Foreign  Affairs 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates 
$61,750,000  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  stricken  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  provision  for  this  item. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  $900,000 
out  of  the  $61,750,000  provided  for  Salaries 
and  Ext>enses  shall  be  used  for  a  contract 
with  the  University  of  Miami  to  establish  a 
data  base  on  Latin  America. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  a  total  of 
$200,000  Is  to  be  provided  on  an  equally 
shared  basis  from  fiscal  year  1987  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  for 
partial  support  for  an  international  sympo- 
sium to  be  held  In  1987  on  historical  Interac- 
tion between  human  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  biosphere. 

ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS 
ABROAD 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates 
$9,480,000  for  Acquisition  and  Maintenance 
of  Buildings  Abroad  subject  to  compliance 
with  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
CoDunlttees'  reprogramming  procedures  In- 
stead of  $12,000,000  proposed  by  the  House 
for  this  Item  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  made  no  provision  for  this  item 
in  the  bill,  but  would  have  provided  funding 
through  reprogramming  of  existing  funds. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

International  Organizations  and 
contkrencxs 

contributions  to  international 
organizations 
Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $268,831 
for  payment  of  the  U.S.  assessed  contribu- 
tion to  the  Interparliamentary  Union  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  and  releases  $65,000,000  in  the  "Con- 
tributions to  International  Organizations" 
account  for  expenditure  In  fiscal  year  1987, 
instead  of  $130,000,000  for  this  purpose  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  provi- 
sion on  this  Item. 

International  Commissions 

AMERICAN  sections,  INTBRNATIONAL 

commissions 
Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $474,000 
for  American  Sections,  International  Com- 
missions to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1988,  instead  of  $600,000  for  such 
purposes  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  provision  on  this  item. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Courts  or  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services 

salaries  AND  expenses 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates 
$37,800,000  Instead  of  $45,645,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $33,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Included  in  amounts  provided  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  are  funds  for  the  1.017 
positions  requested  by  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals, District  Courts,  and  Other  Judicial 
Services  associated  with  bankruptcies  and 
criminal  caseloads;  however,  the  requested 
funds  were  reduced  because  of  delays  in 
hiring  personnel  to  fill  these  positions. 


DITENDER  SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  no  funds 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$2,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

AOMIinSTRATIVE  OmCE  OF  THE  UNITED 

States  Courts 
salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  $100,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $98,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Federal  Judicial  Center 
salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment       No.       32:       Appropriates 
$1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead  of   $1,017,000   as   proposed   by    the 
House. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Maritime  Administration 

operations  and  TRAIHniG 

Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

0/>XIUI70MS  AMD  TRAIimiO 

Funds  appropriated  under  thit  head  in 
Public  Law  98-396  for  a  training  vessel  for 
the  StaU  University  of  New  York  MaHHme 
CoUeoe  shall  be  available  for  acQuisition. 
pre-conversion  and  conversion  costs  of  such 
vessel-  Provided,  That  prior  to  the  obligation 
of  such  funds  and  prior  to  the  obligation  of 
unobligated  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  for  state  maritime  academies  in  Public 
Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591,  except 
for  obligations  necessary  to  complete  cur- 
rent shipyard  xDork  and  voyages  in  progress, 
all  state  maritime  academies  furnished  a 
training  vessel  shall  agree  to  such  sharing  of 
training  vessels  as  shall  be  arranged  by  the 
Maritime  Administration:  Provided  further, 
that  the  Maritime  Administration  shall 
submit  its  final  plans  for  such  a  ship-shar- 
ing arrangement  to  the  state  maritime  acad- 
emies by  October  1,  1987. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  item.  The  Senate  bill  Inserted  langiiage 
which  would  have  permitted  funds  appro- 
priated in  Public  Law  93-396  for  a  training 
vessel  for  the  New  York  State  Maritime  Col- 
lege to  be  available  for  acquisition,  precon- 
version  and  conversion  costs  of  such  vessel. 
The  conference  agreement  retains  the 
Senate  provision  and  adds  a  provision,  bar- 
ring the  obligation  of  funds  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ships  and  unobligated  funds  appro- 
priated for  state  maritime  academies  in  PL 
99-500  and  PL  99-591  untU  all  the  sUte 
maritime  academies  furnished  a  training 
vessel  have  agreed  to  such  a  ship-sharing  ar- 
rangement as  shall  be  developed  by 
MARAD. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment that  this  ship-sharing  program  will 
provide  for  a  total  of  2  training  ships.  The 
program  is  to  provide  for  a  minimum  of  9 
weeks  of  underway  training  time  for  each 
state  academy,  4  weeks  between  cruises  for 
orientation,  safety  training,  and  necessary 
voyage  repairs;  and,  adequate  shipyard 
availability.  Federal  funding  would  be  avail- 
able for  ship  relocation  costs  associated 
with  moving  the  ships  among  the  schools, 
necessary  voyage  repairs  and  annual  main- 
tenance requirements,  and  transportation 


costs  for  academy  training  staff,  crew  and 
cadets,  as  necessary  to  facilitate  ship  shar- 
ing. In  addition.  MARAD  is  Instructed  to 
provide  a  nucleus  shipkeeplng  staff  to  su- 
pervise ship  maintenance  and  oiieratlons 
and  to  facilitate  the  transition  of  the  ship 
from  school  to  school. 

Finally,  MARAD  is  to  make  available  suit- 
able vessels,  as  determined  by  MARAD, 
from  its  inventory  to  be  provided  upon  re- 
quest of  a  state  academy.  This  availability  is 
intended  to  provide  fuU  time  access  to  a 
ship  for  use  as  dockslde  labs  during  the  aca- 
demic year  in  order  to  supplement  the  train- 
ing vessels.  The  full  costs  of  operations, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  these  vessels 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
academies. 

In  developing  this  ship-sharing  program. 
MARAD  is  to  place  primary  emphasis  on  fa- 
cilitating the  training  requirements  of  the 
state  academies  and  enhancing  the  safety  of 
the  officers,  crew  and  cadets. 

federal  ship  piNANcnf g  fund 
Amendment  No.  34:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  which  would  have  i^ipropriated 
$73,000,000  for  payment  of  Interest  on  fimds 
appropriated  for  payment  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  debt  reduction.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this 
item. 

Commission  roR  the  Study  or  Internation- 
al Migration  and  Cooperative  Economic 
Development 

salaries  AND  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $217,000 
instead  of  $275,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  no  funds  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

DwiGHT  David  Eisenhower  Centennial 
Commission 

expenses 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $50,000 
for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Dwlght  David 
Elsenhower  Centennial  Commission  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  provi- 
sion on  this  Item. 

Federal  Commxtnications  Commission 

Amendment  No.  37:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  ex- 
tends through  fiscal  year  1988,  the  author- 
ity contained  in  Public  Law  99-88  for  relo- 
cating the  FCC's  Ft.  Lauderdale  Monitoring 
Station.  The  House  bUl  contained  no  provi- 
sion on  this  item. 

Small  Business  Asministratioh 

lALARISS  AND  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

SAUUUXS  AMD  EXPEMSKS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  tl 0,000,000  for  disaster  loan 
making  activities,  derix>ed  by  transfer  from 
the  "Disaster  Loan  Fund":  Provided,  That 
hereafter,  notwithstanding  any  law,  rule  or 
regulation,  moneys  in  any  fund  established 
by  the  Small  Business  Act  which  are  not 
needed  for  current  operations  stiall  remain 
in  such  funds  and  shall  be  available  solely  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
proiframs  operated  from  such  funds  pursu- 


UMI 


ant  to  law  as  provided  in  ApproprlaHona 
Acts. 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  item.  The  Senate  bill  ptxKxwed  lan- 
guage which  would  have  transferred 
$8,000,000  from  the  Business  Loan  and  In- 
vestment Fund  and  $2,000,000  from  Small 
Business  Development  Centers  to  Salaries 
and  Expenses  for  disaster  loan  TwUny  |^. 
tlvltles  and  would  have  reduced  the  limit  on 
direct  loans  from  the  Business  Loan  and  In- 
vestment Fund  in  Public  Law  99-500  and 
PubUc  Law  99-591  to  $89,000,000.  The  con- 
ference agreement  transfers  $10,000,000 
from  the  Disaster  Loan  Fund  to  Salaries 
and  Expenses  for  disaster  loan  making  ac- 
tivities and  provides  language  which  re- 
quires that  moneys  In  any  of  the  funds  es- 
tablished by  the  Small  Business  Act  which 
are  not  needed  for  current  operations  shall 
remain  in  such  funds  and  be  available  solely 
to  carry  out  the  programs  operated  from 
such  funds  pursuant  to  law  as  provided  in 
appropriations  acts. 

SEC.  604  PROGRAM 

Public  Law  99-272  authorized  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  sell  SmaU  Business  Administration- 
guaranteed  Section  503  Certified  Develop- 
ment Company  debentures  directly  to  the 
private  capital  markets,  thereby  creating 
the  "504  program".  It  authorized  $450  mil- 
lion for  development  company  programs 
under  title  5  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  of  which  $295  million  was 
authorized  for  the  504  pUot  program.  Public 
Law  99-483  appropriated  $373  million  for 
development  company  programs  from  the 
business  loan  and  investment  fund  account. 

The  504  program  has  worked  well. 
Through  the  end  of  May  1987.  SBA  had  ap- 
proved over  $250  million  of  debentures  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  Recently,  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved  H.R.  2166  which 
Increased  the  authorized  limit  for  the  pilot 
program  to  $425  million  in  FY  87,  and  on 
June  11,  1987,  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  unanimously  approved  this 
measure.  In  order  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
gram nms  smoothly  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1987,  the  appropriation  for  devel- 
opment company  programs  is  increased  for 
fiscal  year  1987  to  $450  million  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Is  direct- 
ed to  approve  allocations  at  ttUs  level  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  increase  in 
the  development  company  appropriation 
should  be  offset  by  a  commensurate  reduc- 
tion in  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  gen- 
eral business  loans. 

GENERAL  PROVISION 

Amendment  No.  39:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  which  directed  SBA  to  use  available 
resources  in  the  Disaster  Loan  Fund  to 
assist  small  businesses  along  the  Texas  Gulf 
Coast  which  have  incurred  economic  injury 
as  a  result  of  the  Red  Tide  infestation.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this 
matter. 

United  States  Information  Agency 

Amendment  No.  40:  Restores  a  heading 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

salaries  AND  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  41:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 
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Restore  the  nutter  stricken  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  aa  f  oUowk 

SALARIES  AMD  KXTKHSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  tS.098.176.  of  V)hich  $598,176 
shaB  be  used  for  purc/uue  of  Pakistani 
Rupees  from  the  special  account  for  the  In- 
formational Media  Guarantee  Program  to 
earn/  out  the  prxjvisions  of  section  lOllfdJ 
of  the  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1442<d}}.  The  limitation  in  Public  Law  99- 
591  on  the  receipts  to  this  appropriation 
from  fees  or  other  payments  received  from  or 
in  coiir,.ect%on  \Dith  English-teaching  pro- 
grams is  increased  by  tSSO,  000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the  House 
provision  which  appropriated  $8,098,176  of 
which  $598,176  was  for  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
Oovemment  owned  Pakistani  Rupees  from 
a  special  account  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  1011(d)  of  the  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this 
item.  The  conference  agreement  restores 
the  House  language  and  adds  a  provision 
which  permits  USIA  to  increase  the  Limita- 
tion in  Public  Law  99-591  on  receipts  cred- 
ited to  this  appropriation  from  proceeds 
from  English-teaching  programs  by 
$850,000. 

RADIO  BaOASCASmiG  TO  CUBA 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates 
$993,000.  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7  of  the  Radio  Broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba  Act,  as  amended.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  no  provision  on  this  item. 

CHAPTER  n 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— 
MnJTARY 
The  conferees  provided  for  the  transfer  of 
$300,000,000  in  unobligated  balances  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide  eco- 
nomic supporting  assistance  to  Central 
America.  The  conferees  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  submit  program  details 
to  the  Conmiittees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible 
for  prior  approval  before  transferring  any 
funds  bom  the  Department  of  Defense. 

MiuTAKT  PnsoinnL 

Amendment  No.  43:  Deletes  the  title 
"Military  Personnel"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  House  proposed  to  appropriate 
$490,372,000  for  overseas  station  allowances. 
The  Senate  provided  no  supplemental  ap- 
propriations and  Increased  transfer  author- 
ity for  this  requirement  under  Section  9015 
of  the  1987  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 
The  conferees  agree  that  overseas  station 
allowances  should  be  accommodated  within 
existing  resources.  This  Is  further  discussed 
in  the  administrative  provisions  section  of 
this  statement. 

The  conferees  note  that  overseas  station 
allowance  requirements  vary  between  serv- 
ices. The  Department  of  Defense  should 
fairly  allocate  available  resources  between 
services  Irrespective  of  the  service  sources 
from  which  these  funds  are  derived. 

mUTARY  PKHSONIfKL.  ARMT 

Amendment  No.  44:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  ap- 
propriated $255,452,000  for  overseas  station 
allowanoea. 


muTAKT  muoinixL,  havt 

Amendment  No.  45:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  ap- 
propriated $40,600,000  for  overseas  station 
allowances. 

mLTTABT  PXHSOimKL.  HAROfX  CORPS 

Amendment  No.  46:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  ap- 
propriated $36,520,000  for  overseas  station 
allowances. 

muTARY  pmsoinm,  air  porci 

Amendment  No.  47:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  ap- 
propriated $157,800,000  for  overseas  station 
allowances. 

Operation  and  Maintenance 
operation  and  maintenance,  army 
Amendment       No.       48:       Appropriates 
$37,500,000  instead  of  $75,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  no  appropriation 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

operation  and  maintemance,  navy 

Amendment  No.  49:  Appropriates 
$60,000,000  instead  of  $50,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $70,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  AIR  PORCB 

Amendment  No.  50:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  ap- 
propriated $20,000,000  for  Air  Force  flying 
hours. 

OPKRATIOn  AMD  MAHnXMANCI,  DEPKNSK 
AGENCIES 

Amendment  No.  51:  Appropriates 
$431,000,000  instead  of  $382,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $442,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

CHAMPUS.  The  House  provided 
$382,500,000  for  CHAMPUS  claims;  the 
Senate  provided  $425,000,000.  The  conferees 
agree  to  provide  $425,000,000  for  CHAM- 
PUS claims.  The  conferees  also  agree  that  if 
additional  funds  are  required  for  CHAM- 
PUS. the  fimding  should  be  transferred 
from  the  Services'  operation  and  mainte- 
nance accounts. 

JCS  Exercises.  For  the  JCS  Directed  and 
Coordinated  Exercise  Program,  the  Senate 
provided  $17,000,000,  the  supplemental  re- 
quest. Subsequent  to  this  action,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  notified  the  conferees 
that  $6,000,000  Is  the  amount  required  to 
support  this  program  for  the  rest  of  fiscal 
year  1987.  While  the  conferees  are  con- 
cerned that  the  Department  took  a  general 
reduction  in  JCS  Directed  and  Coordinated 
Exercises  during  execution  of  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  and  then  requested  supplemen- 
tal funds,  they  believe  these  exercises  are  an 
important  part  of  training  and  contribute  to 
the  readiness  of  o\ir  forces.  Therefore,  the 
conferees  agree  to  appropriate  $6,000,000 
for  these  exercises. 

OPERATION  AND  MAniTBRANCB,  ARMY  RESERVE 

Amendment  No.  52:  Restores  language 
and  appropriates  $7,500,000  instead  of 
$15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
no  appropriation  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  Army  Re- 
serve should  actively  pursue  the  procure- 
ment of  the  Personnel  Armor  System, 
Ground  Troops  (PASGT)  Helmets  needed 
by  the  Reservists  and  should  use  available 
funds  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year  1987 
buy. 

OP^LATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  NAVY  RESERVE 

Amendment  No.  S3:  Appropriates 
$2,500,000  instead  of  $5,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  no  appropriation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Bouse.  These  funds  are  to  be 


used  to  Increase  the  number  of  steaming 
days  per  quarter  to  21. 

OPERATION  AMD  MAIMTXRAMCE.  ARMY  MATIOMAL 
OUARB 

Amendment  No.  54:  Restores  language 
and  appropriates  $5,000,000  for  organiza- 
tional clothing  and  eqiiipment  instead  of 
$10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
no  appropriation  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  should  actively  pursue  the 
procurement  of  these  items  needed  by  the 
Guardsmen  and  should  use  available  funds 
for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  buy. 

Procurement 

AIRCRAPT  PROCUREMENT.  AIR  PORCS 

Amendment  No.  55:  Restores  language 
and  appropriates  $122,000,000  Instead  of 
$313,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
no  appropriation  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  direct  that  the  funds  provid- 
ed be  used  only  for  the  purposes  requested 
for  the  MH-53J  helicopters. 

OTHER  PROCUREMENT.  NAVY 

Deadeye.  The  conferees  agree  to  the  direc- 
tion provided  in  the  Senate  report  for  the 
five-inch  guided  projectile.  The  Navy  shall 
submit  its  acquisition  strategy  to  the  Com- 
mittees by  July  10.  1987.  As  part  of  Its  sub- 
mission, the  Navy  shall  certify  that  the  ac- 
quisition strategy  is  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Government  in  compliance  with  Section 
9108  of  Public  Laws  99-500  and  99-591.  and 
provide  cost  effectiveness  Justification  sup- 
porting it.  The  conferees  direct  that  the 
Navy  respond  to  all  previous  Committee  in- 
quiries and  correspondence  regarding  this 
program  by  July  10.  1987. 

Research.  Development.  Test,  and 

Evaluation 

research.  development,  test,  and 

evaluation,  army 

Amendment  No.  56:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  delete  lines  2,  3,  4  and  5 
on  page  13  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
engrossed  bill,  H.R.  1827. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  that  no  appropriation 
is  provided  for  Research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation.  Army. 

research,  development,  TEST,  AMD 
EVALUATION,  NAVY 

Amendment  No.  57:  Restores  language 
and  appropriates  $7,000,000  for  manufactur- 
ing teciinology  instead  of  $14,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  no  appropriation  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AMD 
EVALUATION,  AIR  PORCE 

Amendment  No.  58:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  ap- 
propriated $19,000,000  for  Special  Oper- 
ations Forces  and  NATO  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AMD 
EVALUATION,  DEPKMBE  AGENCIES 

Amendment  No.  59:  Appropriates 
$75,000,000  for  an  Advanced  Launch  System 
instead  of  no  appropriation  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $131,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  to  provide  no  funds 
for   the   NATO   Cooperative   Development 


Program  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $4,400,00  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  TEST  AMD  EVALUATIOM, 
DEFENSE 

Amendment  No.  60:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  ap- 
propriated $13,900,000  for  operational  test 
and  evaluation  activities. 

CHEMICAL  AGENTS  AND  MUNITIONS 
DESTRUCTION,  DEFENSE 

The  Senate  report  noted  the  recent  sub- 
mission of  the  "Chemical  Stockpile  Plan 
Supplement"  which  presents  a  range  of  op- 
tions for  chemical  weapons  disposal.  The  op- 
tions differ  in  their  degree  of  risk  and  con- 
ciurrency,  technological  approach,  schedule, 
and  cost.  The  Senate  report  directed  the 
Army  to  provide  the  Conunlttees  on  Appro- 
priations with  a  report  on  the  annual  costs 
for  each  option  and  the  Army's  preferred 
solution  by  June  15,  1987. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  direction  of 
the  Senate,  while  changing  the  date  to  July 
1,  1987.  The  conferees  further  direct  the 
Army  to  determine  and  specify  the  impact 
of  the  preferred  plan  on  the  legislated  dead- 
line of  1994  for  this  program. 

ADMIMISTRATrVX  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  61:  Deletes  the  adminis- 
trative provision  proposed  by  the  House 
which  would  have  amended  Section  9073  of 
the  1987  Defense  Appropriations  Act  to 
allow  continuance  of  the  flat  rate  per  diem 
test  until  the  lodging  plus  provision  of  the 
1987  Defense  Authorization  Act  is  imple- 
mented. Due  to  passage  of  a  bill  making 
teclinical  corrections  to  various  1987  de- 
fense legislative  provisions,  this  provision  is 
no  longer  required. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Changes  section 
number  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Deletes  the  adminis- 
trative provision  proposed  by  the  Senate 
which  would  have  amended  Section  9102  of 
the  1987  Defense  Appropriations  Act  to 
allow  for  the  exemption  of  civilian  person- 
nel costs  of  those  civilians  employed  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1987  from  the  prohibition  on  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds.  The  conferees  agree 
this  provision  should  be  deleted  and  will  ad- 
dress this  issue  again  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Section  2— Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  Section  9015  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1987  (as  includ- 
ed in  Public  Laws  99-500  and  99-591J,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  not  to  exceed  an 
additional  8490.372,000  of  funds  othenoise 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
military  functions  (except  military  con- 
struction} lohich  would  expire  on  September 
30,  1987,"  directly  following  "(except  mili- 
tary construction)". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion with  an  amendment.  Instead  of  increas- 
ing transfer  authority  of  funds  provided  in 
the  1987  Defense  Appropriations  Act  from 
$1,100,000,000  to  $1,590,372,000,  the  amend- 
ment provides  additional  transfer  authority 
of  $490,372,000  of  expiring  balances.  The 
conferees  have  included  this  language  to 
allow  the  Defense  Department  the  flexibil- 
ity to  use  expiring  balances  in  addition  to 
existing  transfer  authority  to  meet  the  un- 
funded overseas  station  allowance  require- 


ments. The  conferees  expect  the  Defense 
Department  to  submit  a  list  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  detailing  all  sources 
of  funds  it  plans  to  recommend  under  this 
expanded  authority.  Any  transfer  of  these 
funds  will  be  subject  to  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Deletes  the  adminis- 
trative provision  proposed  by  the  Senate 
which  would  have  made  technical  correc- 
tions to  Section  9105  as  enacted  in  the  fiscal 
year  1987  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  the 
conferees  agree  that  Section  9105  should  be 
reexamined  in  conjunction  with  the  fiscal 
year  1988  Defense  Appropriations  Bill.  Con- 
sequently, the  conferees  agree  to  defer  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  issues  until  that 
time. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Section  3— Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  "Sec.  5"  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  Sec.  3. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  amendment  directs  that  no 
funds  previously  provided  to  the  Air  Force 
may  be  used  to  conduct  a  trainer  aircraft 
competition  unless  two  United  States  firms 
are  Involved  and  at  least  one  candidate  air- 
craft meets  the  next  generation  trainer 
system  specifications. 

Amendment  No.  67:  Section  4— Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec  4.  Notwithstanding  section 
2324(e)(1)(H)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  section  9061  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1987,  Public  Laws 
99-500  and  99-591.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  allow  under  covered  contracts  reasona- 
ble costs  incurred  to  promote  American 
aerospace  exports  at  domestic  and  interna- 
tional exhibits. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  Included  language  which 
amended  section  9061  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1987,  to  allow 
reasonable  costs  incurred  in  promoting 
American  aerospace  exports  at  domestic  and 
international  exhibits. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  need  for 
United  States  companies  to  sell  United 
States  products  overseas.  Participating  in 
international  exhibits  is  a  major  step  in  this 
processs.  Therefore,  the  conferees  have  in- 
cluded revised  Itmguage  which  states  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  allow  under  cov- 
ered contracts  reasonable  costs  incurred  to 
promote  American  aerospace  exports  at  do- 
mestic and  international  exhibits. 

However,  the  conferees  are  adamant  that 
only  reasonable  costs,  such  as  transporta- 
tion of  the  aircraft,  aerospace  parts  and 
equipment,  U.S.  defense  products  promoted 
for  export,  and  associated  support  costs 
should  be  included,  and  that  other  costs, 
such  as  operating  a  chalet,  advertising  costs, 
and  entertainment  at  an  air  show  should 
not  be  considered  reasonable  contract  costs. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  report  by 
August  1,  1987  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  delineating  what  costs  are 


considered  reasonable.  This  will  permit  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  to  take  any 
further  action  required  in  connection  with 
their  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1988 
E>epartment  of  Defense  Appropriations  BUI. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Section  5— Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  research,  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  evaluation  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Launch  System/Heavy  Lift  Launch 
Vehicle,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "ALS",  or 
for  the  design,  construction,  or  modification 
of  test  facilities  for  rocket  propulsion  sys- 
tems to  be  integrated  into  or  be  compatible 
with  ALS,  until  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  ?iave  received  a  plan,  sub- 
mitted jointly  try  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  NASA,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  delineating  Vie  re- 
spective responsibilities  of,  and  apportion- 
ing of  costs  to,  NASA  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  relative  to  the  ALS  program  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  have  es- 
tablished a  date  for  the  release  of  said  funds: 
Provided,  That  such  plan  shall  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  existing  untrue  federal  testing 
facilities  for  rocket  propulsion  systems  and 
shall  identify  the  respective  responsibilities 
of  the  federal  entities  and  facilities  to  be 
used  for  rocket  propulsion  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing'  Provided  further,  TTiat 
notvnthtanding  the  reguirements  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  $12,000,000  previously  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1987  and  allocated 
for  concept  definition  of  the  ALS  shall  be 
available  for  that  purpose 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
Defense  Agencies"  by  this  Act,  $38,000,000 
shall  be  transferred  to  NASA  as  a  part  of  the 
ALS  program  utilising  facilities  and  budget- 
ary resources  of  both  NASA  and  comportents 
of  the  Defense  Department  Provided,  That 
funds  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  ALS  system  may  be  obligated  and 
expended  only  for  ALS  variants  which 
emAody  advanced  technologies  toith  a 
design  goal  of  reducing  the  cost  to  launch 
payloads  to  low  Earth  ortrit  by  a  factor  of 
ten  compared  with  current  space  boosters 
costing  less  tlian  $3,000  (in  corutant  fiscal 
1987  dollars)  per  pound  to  low  Earth  orbit 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  research,  development,  lest, 
and  evaluation  intended  to  facilitate  eariy 
deployment  of  a  ballistic  mistite  defense 
system. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  included  $131,000,000  and  bill 
language  regarding  the  development  of  the 
Advanced  Launch  System  (AIS)  heavy  lift 
rocket  program.  The  House  included  no  ap- 
propriation or  bill  language  concerning  the 
ALS  program.  The  conferees  agree  to  pro- 
vide $75,000,000  for  ALS  along  with  compro- 
mise bill  language. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  the  ALS 
program  objectives,  costs,  and  agency  re- 
sponsibilities are  clear  at  the  inception,  that 
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nwzimuin  uae  be  made  of  existing  rocket 
toUnc  fadUUes  and  existing  expertise 
(such  as.  for  lUustratlTe  purposes,  the  Na- 
tional Space  Technology  Laboratories,  and 
the  M«T«ti>ii  Space  Flight  Center)  to  avoid 
costly  duplication,  and  that  AUS  not  sup- 
port early  deployment  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense InltiaUve  (SDI). 

Section  5  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  submit  a  plan,  approved  by  the 
President,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. The  plan  shall  Include:  <1)  an  agreed- 
upon  ALB  design  approach,  management 
plan,  and  formal  cost-sharing  arrangement 
am<»ig  all  participants;  (3)  the  total  costs  of 
the  AI£  program  by  fiscal  year  and  for  each 
participant  for  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation,  procurement,  and  facili- 
ty construction  (In  current  and  constant  dol- 
lars); and  (3)  a  detailed  Inventory  of  existing 
research  and  testing  facilities  capable  of  re- 
search and  testing  the  ALS  system  and  a  de- 
tailed plan  to  utUize  these  existing  research 
and  testing  facilities  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  direct  that, 
except  for  $12,000,000  previously  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1987  and  allocated  for 
concept  definition,  no  funds  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  ALB  or  for  design,  con- 
struction, or  modification  of  test  facilities 
for  rocket  propulsion  systems  to  be  integrat- 
ed Into  or  be  compatible  with  ALB,  until 
after  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  received  the 
Joint  NASA-Defense  Det>artment  plan  and. 
In  addition,  have  established  a  specific  date 
for  the  release  of  the  funds  withheld  from 
obligation  and  expenditure. 

The  language  also  specifies  that  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  ALS  program  cannot 
be  used  to  facilitate  the  SDI  "early  deploy- 
ment option".  The  conferees  have  adopted 
an  AUS  goal  to  reduce  the  cost  per  pound  to 
low  Earth  orbit  by  a  factor  of  ten.  A  Pro- 
gram Research  and  Development  An- 
nouncement (PRDA)  of  April  1M7.  calls  for 
an  Interim  "capability  to  substantially 
reduce  costs  by  the  1993/1994  time  frame. 
should  a  national  decision  to  Implement  the 
initial  operational  capability  of  a  strategic 
defense  deployment ...  be  made  by  1988  or 
1989".  Funds  previously  appropriated  and 
those  made  available  by  this  Act  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  not  provided  to 
achieve  this  interim  goal. 

The  conferees  agree,  as  an  exception  to 
'  the  terms  of  section  5  hereof,  that  this  pro- 
vision does  not  affect  the  additional 
$5,000,000  made  available  for  Phase  A/B 
definition  studies  of  a  shuttle  derived  heavy 
lift  launch  vehicle  in  the  1987  NASA  operat- 
ing plan  as  approved  by  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 

Amendment  No.  69:  Section  6— Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  "Sec.  8"  named  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  followinr.  Sec  6. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wQl  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sl<Hi  that  would  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
an  AP8-12S  radar  system  fnun  the  Navy  to 
the  UwS.  Custmns  Service,  the  radar  to  be  in- 
rtaUed  on  a  P-3  drug  Interdiction  aircraft  by 
the  Customs  Service.  The  provision  would 
alao  allow  the  Navy  to  uae  funds  previously 


appropriated  In  the  Urgent  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1988  (PX.  99-349)  for  an 
APS-138  radar  system  targeted  lor  transfer 
to  (Customs,  to  purchase  an  APS-139  radar 
system  for  use  by  the  Navy  in  its  ongoing 
programs. 

In  approving  the  transfer  of  an  existing 
APS-12S  radar  system  (which  shall  Include 
the  antenna  and  aU  associated  radar  ele- 
ments), the  conferees  expect  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  to  be  responsible  for  all  fund- 
ing for  the  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
associated  with  the  radar  sjrstem  and  Its  P-3 
drug  interdiction  project.  At  the  same  time, 
the  conferees  direct  the  Navy  to  offer  radar 
support  on  a  reimbursable  basis  only,  to  the 
Customs  Service  Identical  to  the  current 
support  arrangements  with  Oxsioms  con- 
cerning the  Navy  E-2C  Hawkeye  aircraft 
which  are  on  loan  from  the  Navy  to  the  U.S. 
C^iatoms  Service.  This  will  assure  the  Navy 
and  the  Customs  Service  that  the  APS- 125 
radar  system  will  be  able  to  meet  aU  combat 
operational  standards  and  also  the  drug 
Interdiction  objectives  of  Customs  In  its  air 
interdiction  effort.  The  conferees  further 
dlrgct  that  the  AFS-125  radar  system  trans- 
fermi  to  (Customs  meet  all  combat  oper- 
atloi|al  standards  and  that  a  flight  test  of 
the  system  be  demonstrated  to  the  C^istoms 
Service. 

Amendment  No.  70:  Section  7— Reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  "Sec.  9"  named  in  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following:  Sec  7. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

This  provision  provides  for  Department  of 
the  Army's  logistical  and  security  support 
for  Congressional  activities  relating  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Amendment  No.  71:  Section  8— Reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  The  maiukgers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  8.  Within  seven  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shail 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congreaa,  in  appro- 
priate  classified  and  unclassified  form,  re- 
garding the  implementation  of  any  agree- 
ment between  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Kuwait  for  United  States  mili- 
tary protection  of  Kuwaiti  shipping,  which 
includes  a  plan  which  fully  meets  the  securi- 
ty needs  of  our  forces,  in  conjunction  with 
the  forces  of  our  friends  and  allies  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region,  and  specifically  ad- 
dresses, at  a  minimum: 

(a)  an  assessment  of  the  threats  to  Ameri- 
can forces,  to  Kuioaiti  interests  and  ship- 
ping, and  otherwise  impacting  on  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  its  friends  and 
allies  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region; 

(b)  the  Rules  of  Engagement,  alert  status 
and  readiness  conditions  under  which  our 
military  forces  will  operate  under  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  when  such  conditions  will  be 
in  force;  and 

(c)  cooperative  arrangements  entered  into, 
being  negotiated  or  contemplated  vHth  our 
European  allies  with  a  stake  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  who  have  forces  deployed  or  planned 
for  deployment  in  the  Persian  Gulf  regiOTi, 
and  with  states  littoral  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
for  a  shared  security  system,  including  pro- 
vision for  air  cover  of  those  forces. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Seriate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  72:  Deletes  the  adminis- 
trative provision  proposed  by  the  Senate 
which  would  have  amended  Section  5314  of 
Title  5.  United  SUtes  Code  to  Include  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  the  executive  level  positions  authorized 
for  executive  level  ni  compensation. 

As  the  chief  financial  officer  of  the  larg- 
est department  in  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Department  of  Defense  Comptroller  Is 
responsible  for  all  aspects  of  budget  formu- 
lation and  execution,  financial  management 
and  information  maiuigement  systems. 
While  the  conferees  have  not  adopted  the 
bUl  language  at  this  time,  they  are  con- 
cerned that  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Comptroller  be  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished by  implementation  of  the  Defense  Re- 
organization Act  of  1986. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Section  9— Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  "Sec.  12"  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  Sec.  9. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

This  provision  provides  that  payments  re- 
ceived as  compensation  for  damages  to  the 
USS  Stark  be  credited  to  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Amendment  No.  74:  Deletes  the  adminis- 
trative provision  proposed  by  the  House 
which  would  have  prohibited  the  use  of 
fiscal  year  1987  Department  of  Defense 
funds  to  deactivate  or  convert  either  the 
8I5th  Air  Force  Reserve  Weather  Recon- 
naissance Squadron  at  Keesler  Air  Force 
Base.  Mississippi,  or  the  36th  Tactical  Air- 
lift Squadron  at  McChord  Air  Force  Base. 
Washington. 

The  House  Included  an  administrative 
provision  that  prohibited  the  Air  py>rce 
from  deactlvatliig  or  Implementing  proce- 
dures for  conversion  or  deactivation  of  the 
815th  Air  Force  Reserve  Weather  Recon- 
naissance Squadron,  Keesler  Air  Force  Base, 
or  for  the  deactivation  of  the  36th  Tactical 
Airlift  Squadron,  McChord  Air  Force  Base. 
The  Senate  deleted  the  provision  and  in- 
cluded report  language  specifying  condi- 
tions under  which  conversion  of  the  815th 
Weather  Reconnaissance  Squadron  would 
be  acceptable. 

Keesler.  The  conferees  agree  to  allow  the 
conversion  of  the  815th  squadron  to  pro- 
ceed, provided  that  actions  are  taken  to 
guarantee  that  sufficient  hurricane  recon- 
naissance Is  maintained.  The  Air  Force  Is  di- 
rected to  augment  the  815th  Air  Force  Re- 
serve squadron  with  four  additional  WC-130 
or  C-I30  aircraft  to  create  a  twelve-aircraft 
squadron:  to  program  an  additional  960 
flying  hours,  600  of  which  wlU  be  for  hurri- 
cane reconnaissance;  and  to  utUlze  reserve 
pilots,  technicians,  and  maintenance  person- 
nel to  op>erate  the  four  additional  aircraft. 
This  action  will  result  in  a  combined  active 
and  reset  "e  \ir  Force  hurricane  reconnais- 
sance flyii^  hour  program  of  1.600  hours 
and  will  provide  sufficient  hurricane  cover- 
age for  Defense  Installations  and  the  popu- 
lation living  in  the  Southeast,  Hawaii  and 
on  the  Oulf  Coast.  It  also  will  result  In  the 
815th  Reserve  squadron  retaining  its 
trained  weather  reconnaissance  personnel 
and  providing  such  needed  tactical  airlift  In 
support  of  Air  Force  requirements. 
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McChord.  The  conferees  agree  that  the 
Air  Force  proposal  to  deactivate  the  36th 
Tactical  Airlift  Squadron  at  McChord  Air 
Force  Base,  Washington  requires  more  de- 
tailed Justification.  The  conferees  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  submit  the 
report  required  by  the  House  in  Its  report 
accompanying  the  fiscal  year  1987  Supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  to  the  Appropra- 
tlons  Committees  by  August  15.  1987.  The 
Air  Force  should  not  implement  the  pro- 
posed deactivation  until  the  Appropriations 
Committees  have  had  time  to  evaluate  the 
Air  Force's  report  to  Congress  and  to  re- 
spond in  their  reports  on  the  fiscal  year 
1988  DOD  Appropriations  BUI. 

Memphis  Naval  Facilities,  Millington, 
Tennessee.  The  Memphis  Naval  Air  SUtion 
at  Millington.  Tennessee  is.  and  has  been 
for  years  an  important  United  States  Naval 
facility  that  carmot  be  duplicated.  The  facil- 
ity has  provided  and  continues  to  provide 
flight  operations,  medical  facilities,  impor- 
tant training  programs,  and  many  other 
vital  supFtort  functions  that  are  needed  to 
perform  the  overall  defense  mission. 

Therefore,  it  is  of  concern  to  the  coiifer- 
ees  that  efforts  are  being  taken  to  transfer 
some  of  the  functions  which  have  been  per- 
formed at  the  Memphis  Naval  Air  SUtlon  to 
other  locations,  thus  weakening  this  vital 
defense  mission.  Over  the  years,  similar  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  transfer  functions 
from  the  Memphis  Naval  Air  Station  for 
questionable  reasons.  This  Issue  was  consid- 
ered in  1984,  at  which  time  It  was  settled 
that  the  Station  would  continue  its  activi- 
ties in  place  then. 

The  conferees  find  any  effort  to  reduce  ci- 
vilian and  military  personnel  levels,  to 
reduce,  transfer,  downgrade  or  downsize 
current  activities  or  facilities  at  the  Mem- 
phis Naval  Complex  totally  unacceptable. 
Therefore,  the  conferees  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  to  maintain  civilian  and 
military  personnel  levels  and  facilities  at 
the  1984  levels. 

Amendment  No.  75:  Changes  section 
number  to  "10"  instead  of  "13"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  "4"  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  76:  Deletes  the  adminis- 
trative provision  proposed  by  the  House 
which  would  have  limited  United  SUtes 
strategic  nuclear  forces  to  the  numerical 
sublimits  allowed  for  in  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment unless  the  President  certified  that  the 
Soviet  Union  exceeded  any  of  these  limita- 
tions. 

Amendment  No.  77:  Deletes  the  adminis- 
trative provision  proposed  by  the  House 
which  would  have  limited  the  carrying  out 
of  nuclear  explosions  with  a  yield  exceeding 
one  kiloton  unless  the  President  made  cer- 
tain certifications. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Section  11— Restores 
lajiguage  proposed  by  the  House  amended 
to  provide  for  the  authorization  of  certain 
Intelligence  activities  which  were  provided 
appropriations  In  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  conferees  agree  to:  Include  subsection 
(a)  as  proposed  by  the  House;  Include  sub- 
section (b)  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
amended  only  to  delete  any  reference  to 
subsection  (c);  and  delete  subsection  (c)  in 
Its  entirety  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  further  agree  that  nothing  In  sub- 
sections (a)  or  (b)  shall  bind  any  of  the  Ap- 
propriations or  Authorization  Committees 
with  regard  to  approving  or  disapproving 
any  specific  intelligence  or  intelligence  re- 
Uted  activity. 


CHAPTER  HI— ENERGY  AND  WATER 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  language 
contained  in  the  House  Report. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMT 

Corps  or  EHGnrxgRS— Civil 

^       CKNERAL  IirVKSTICATIORS 

Amendment  No.  79:  Restores  the  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  providing  for  the  use  of  previously 
appropriated  funds  for  the  Ohio  River 
Water  Development  Study,  between  River- 
mile  40-491,  Ohio:  Maumee  Bay  State  Park. 
Ohio;  St.  Johns  County,  Florida;  Jackson- 
ville Harbor,  St.  John's  River  and  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  Study,  Florida:  St.  John's 
River  Study,  Florida;  Water  Resources 
Based  Economic  Development  Computer 
Model;  and  the  San  Jacinto  site  on  Galves- 
ton Island.  Texas,  study. 

Within  available  fimds,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  directed  to  use  $135,000  to  initi- 
ate engineering  and  design  for  replacement 
of  the  Core  Oeek  Bridge  as  part  of  the 
ATWW-Replacement  of  Fedeial  Highway 
Bridges,  North  Carolina,  project. 

coif  STRUCnON.  CKNXRAL 

Amendment  No.  80:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  directing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
proceed  with  the  Fairfield  Vicinity  Streams, 
California,  project  under  the  provisions  of 
section  117  of  Public  Law  99-190;  providing 
for  the  use  of  previously  appropriated  funds 
for  the  Port  Austin  Hsu-bor.  Michigan:  Sand 
Island  Beach,  Hawaii;  Wellsburg,  Slsters- 
vllle,  and  Glen  Dale,  West  Virginia,  projects; 
and  land  acquisition  activities  described  in 
section  1114  of  Public  Law  99-662. 

OrxaATIOIf  KKD  Maintemamce.  Genkrai. 
(Including  Transper  op  Funds) 

Amendment  No.  81:  Restores  heading  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  82:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  providing  funds  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance.  General"  from  sums  available 
in  the  Harbor  Maintenance  Trust  Fund. 

Amendment  No.  83:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  transferring  funds  from  "General 
Investigations"  to  "Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance, General"  to  perform  a  cumulative 
environmental  analysis. 

Amendment  No.  84:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  Inserts  language  proposed  by 
the  Senate  providing  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance,  General"  from  sums  available 
in  the  Harbor  Maintenance  Trust  Fund. 
General  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  85:  Restores  heading  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  86:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  file  (1)  a  report  with  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  after  a  written  re- 
quest is  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (m)  of 
section  103  of  Public  Law  99-662  and  (2)  a 
report  with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  listing  any  project  or  study  falling 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)(1)  of 
section  103  of  Public  Law  99-662. 

Amendment  No.  87:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  pert  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

Pursuant  to  the  Federal  Adx)isory  Commit- 
tee Act  (Public  Lmw  9Z-463).  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  directed  to  estoMish  an  advisory 
committee  for  the  Denison  Dam  (Lake 
Texomat,  Red  River,  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
project  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  June  28,  1938  (S2  Stat  1219J.  The 
purpose  of  the  Committee  shall  be  adiHsory 
only  and  it  shall  provide  in/ormation  and 
recommerulations  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
regarding  the  operations  of  Lake  Texoma  for 
its  congressionally  authorized  purposes.  The 
Committee  shall  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives equally  divided  among  the  project  pur- 
poses and  between  the  states  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  taking  into  con- 
sideration recommendations  of  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  and  the  Lake 
Texoma  Advisory  Committee,  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  develop  a  management  plan 
for  the  conservation  pool  in  Lake  Texoma 
that- 

(1)  Attempts  to  maintain  a  u>ater  surface 
elevation  between  617  and  612  msl  provided 
however  that  hydroelectric  potoer  toill  be 
generated  to  help  satisfy  electric  loads  when 
the  water  surface  elevation  is  befioeen  617 
and  612  msW 

(2)  when  the  water  surface  elevation  drops 
to  612  msl  or  loioer,  implements  a  public  in- 
formation program; 

(3)  when  the  water  surface  elevation  is  be- 
tween 612  and  607  msl,  provides  for  the 
Corps  to  notify  the  SWPA  that  hydroelectric 
potoer  generation  should  only  be  made  when 
it  is  needed  for  rapid  response,  short  term 
peaking  purposes  as  determined  by  the 
power  scheduling  entity; 

(4)  When  the  water  surface  elevation  is  be- 
tween 607  and  590  msl, 

(a)  provides  for  the  Corps  to  notify  the 
SWPA  that  hydroelectric  power  generation 
should  only  be  made  to  satisfy  critical 
power  needs  on  the  power  scheduling  enti- 
ty's electrical  system  as  determined  by  the 
power  scheduling  entity,  and 

(b)  provides  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
notify  Tnunicipal  and  industrial  water  users 
that  they  should  implement  water  conserva- 
tion measures  designed  to  lessen  the  impact 
of  municipal  and  industrial  water  with- 
drawals. 

Any  amendments  to  the  current  water  con- 
trol plan  specified  above  shall  not  supersede 
or  adversely  affect  any  existing  permit,  lease 
license  contract,  public  law  or  flood  control 
operation  relating  to  Denison  Dam  (Lake 
Texoma).  The  management  plan  shall  have 
no  impact  upon  the  protnsions  of  section 
838  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1986.  The  management  plan  shall  be  re- 
evaluated on  or  after  September  30,  1989  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  recommendations  of  the  South- 
westem  Potoer  Administration  and  the  Lake 
Texoma  Advisory  Committee. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Tulsa 
District,  shall  issue  a  final  report  on  the 
Oklahoma  portion  of  the  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Red  River  Basin,  Oklahoma,  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana  and  Texas,  no  later  than 
September  30,  1988. 

The  management  plan  specified  above 
should  be  formally  processed  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Environment  and  Public  Works  and 
PuWic  Works  and  Transportation  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
spectively, if  appropriate,  for  authorization 
as  required  prior  to  any  amendments  to  the 
current  operating  plan  that  could  impact 
health  and  safety,  authorized  purposes,  or 
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expoM  the  Federal  Qovem.nent  to  HoM/ity. 
None  of  the  fund*  in  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  retatino  to  water  resource  det>elojrment 
may  be  used  to  construct  or  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  construct  additional  hydro- 
Hectric  power  (feneration  units  at  Denison 
Dam  (Lake  TexomaJ  until  September  30, 
1U9. 

The  maziacera  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  mmendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Language  Is  Included  In  the  bill  concern- 
ing Oeniaon  Dam  (Lake  Texoma).  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  is  directed  to  establish  a 
Lake  TezcHna  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Information  and  rec- 
ODUnendations  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
garding the  operation  of  Lake  Texoma. 

Language  is  Included  directing  develop- 
ment of  a  management  plan  for  the  conser- 
vation pool  at  Lake  Texoma  that  attempts 
to  tn»intjin  a  water  surface  elevation  be- 
tween 617  and  613  msl.  It  establishes  a 
public  Information  process  for  times  when 
the  lake  elevation  drops  to  613  msl  or  lower. 
It  spedfles  that  in  times  of  drought  only 
under  certain  circumstances  may  the  water 
be  drawn  down  below  certain  elevations  for 
hydroelectric  power  generation  and  that 
municipal  and  industrial  water  users  must 
implement  water  conservation  measures 
during  those  times. 

The  management  plan  Is  not  intended  to 
supersede  or  affect  the  flood  control  oper- 
ation, any  existing  contracts,  or  public  law 
relating  to  Denison  Dam  (Lake  Texoma).  or 
to  have  any  impact  upon  section  838  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986, 
which  modified  the  Denison  Dam  (Lake 
Texoma)  project. 

Language  Is  Included  that  prohibits  the 
use  of  funds  In  this  act  or  any  other  water 
resources  development  act  to  construct  or 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  construct  addi- 
tional hydroelectric  power  generation  units 
at  Denison  Dam  tintil  September  30,  1989. 
That  will  permit  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  for  the  Congress  to  review  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Red  River 
Basin,  which  is  due  no  later  than  September 
30,  1988.  This  is  not  intended  to  preclude 
discussions  with  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration  and  other  Federal  agencies 
before  that  time. 

In  addition,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  di- 
rected to  extend  the  Denison  Dam  (Lake 
Texoma)  Restudy  to  include  an  analsrsls  of: 
(a)  the  feasibility  and  potential  of  con- 
structing additional  lakes  on  the  Red  River 
and/or  Washita  River  for  improving  the 
overall  management  of,  and  permitting  the 
maximum  utilization  of,  the  water  resources 
of  Lake  Texoma  and  the  Red  River  Basin 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  and  the  sur- 
rounding area,  and  (b)  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing DC  interconnections  between  the 
Southwest  Power  Pool  (SWPP)  and  Electric 
Reliability  CouncU  of  Texas  (ERCOT)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Section  310, 
311  and  313  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  transfer  of  elec- 
tric powe.-  between  SWPP  and  preference 
customers.  The  Corps  should  seek  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Southwestern  Power  Admin- 
istration and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
conducting  this  feasibility  study,  and  should 
complete  the  study  by  September  1989. 

Amendment  No.  88:  Deletes  langiiage  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  relating  to  San  Timoteo  Creek.  Cali- 
fmuia. 

Amendment  No.  99:  Restores  langtiage 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 


Senate  amending  section  91  of  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1974. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

BtnuAU  or  Rsclamatioh 

ooHsnocnoN  progham 

(TRAifSPKR  or  rmnts) 

Amendment  No.  90:  Restores  heading  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  91:  Restores  heading  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  93:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, "Construction  Proffram",  for  the  clean- 
up of  Kesteraon  Reservoir  and  San  Luis 
Drain  of  the  San  Luis  Unit,  Central  Valley 
Project,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$5,600,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  of  unob- 
ligated balances  in  the  "Loan  Program": 
Provided,  That  no  funds  may  be  obligated 
for  this  purpose  until  the  issuance  of  a 
waste  discharge  permit  by  the  Central  Valley 
Regional  Water  Resources  Control  Board 
and  a  determination  by  the  California  De- 
partment of  Health  Services  on  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  waste  at  Kestenon  Reservoir 
and  San  Luis  Drain. 

In  addition.  Title  II  of  Public  Law  99-S91 
(100  Stat  3341-200.  201),  dated  October  30. 
1986,  "Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Construction  Program  (In- 
cluding Transfer  of  Funds)",  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "by  August  1,  1987, ". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  93:  Restores  matter  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate,  amended  to  provide  $771,000  for  the 
O'Neill  Unit,  Nebraska,  project  Instead  of 
$1,381,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
provides  $4,800,000  for  the  McGee  Creek. 
Oklahoma,  project  instead  of  $7,755,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

OPERATION  /U<T>  ItAINTENANCX 

The  Committee  Is  aware  that  rapid  resi- 
dential growth  In  Sacramento  County,  Cali- 
fornia, has  placed  a  considerable  strain  on 
existing  water  allocations  under  contract  for 
Polsom  Reservoir,  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
facility,  to  the  San  Juan  Suburban  Water 
District  and  the  City  of  Folsom.  California. 
Long  term  water  service  contracts  between 
the  Bureau  and  the  two  entities  should  be 
executed  by  February  of  1989.  Those  long- 
term  contracts  should  mitigate  the  water 
supply  problems  in  the  San  Juan  Suburban 
Water  District  and  the  City  of  Folsom;  how- 
ever, until  long-term  water  service  contracts 
can  be  executed,  the  residents  of  the  affect- 
ed areas  need  to  be  assured  of  an  adequate 
water  supply. 

To  provide  the  Congress  with  assurance 
that  the  San  Juan  Suburban  Water  District 
and  the  City  of  Folsom  will  have  adequate 
water  supplies  until  long-term  water  service 
contracts  can  be  executed,  the  Committee 
requests  that  the  Bureau  provide  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  with  its  plan  for 
supplying  the  short-term  water  needs  of  the 
San  Juan  Suburban  Water  District  and  the 
City  of  Folsom  by  September  1, 1987. 
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(TRANsmt  or  ruNssi 
Amendment  No.  94:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  transferring  unobligated  balances  in 
the  "Construction  Program"  to  the  "Loan 
Program". 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 

Amendment  No.  95:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  which  enables  Southwestern  Power 
Administration  dispatcher  salaries  to  be  set 
at  a  level  similar  to  dispatcher  salaries  in 
the  electric  power  Industry. 

Amendment  No.  96:  Deletes  centerhead 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  97:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  prohibits  the  Department  of  Energy 
from  considering  financial  and  other  incen- 
tives that  may  be  included  in  proposals  for 
the  Superconducting  Super  Collider  in 
making  Its  site  selection  decision. 

While  agreeing  with  the  amendment  that 
overall  site  suitability  should  be  the  factor 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  should  use 
in  making  Its  decision  on  site  selection,  the 
conferees  agree  that  this  amendment  does 
not  preclude  any  state  or  other  group  from 
including  financial  Incentives  in  their  pro- 
posals. In  addition,  the  amendment  does  not 
preclude  a  state  from  including  in  its  pro- 
posal the  use  of  its  own  resources  to  im- 
prove the  suitability  of  any  proposed  site. 

The  conferees  are  very  mindful  that  the 
country  faces  serious  fiscal  problems  includ- 
ing very  large  budget  deficits  and  that  final 
and/or  total  financial  arrangements  re- 
quired for  construction  of  this  costly  re- 
search faculty  have  not  yet  evolved. 

Amendment  No.  98:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendn>ent,  insert  the  following: 

SMKROY  SUPPLY,  RXSXARCH  AMD  DEVELOPMKMT 
AL'llVITItS 

Of  the  amounts  heretofore  appropriated 
and  made  available  for  Energy  Supply,  Re- 
search and  Development  Activities,  an  addi- 
tional 1 1,200. 000  shall  be  for  completion  of 
the  MOD-S-B  Wind  Turbine  Project 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

MOD-S-B  Wind  Turbine.— The  MOD-5-B 
wind  turbine  is  now  in  the  final  stages  of  as- 
sembly and  the  first  rotation  and  accept- 
ance testing  are  scheduled  for  the  last  quar- 
ter or  the  fiscal  year.  In  order  to  prevent  an 
Interruption  in  testing  which  might  jeopard- 
ize the  purchase  of  the  turbine  by  Hawaiian 
Electric,  $1,200,000  is  necessary  in  FY  1987 
to  complete  the  MOD-5-B  acceptance  test- 
ing. The  conferees  direct  the  Department  to 
increase  the  MOD-5-B  wind  turbine  fund- 
ing from  $4,500,000  to  $5,700,000  to  carry 
out  this  work.  The  redirection  of  funds  is  to 
be  made  without  adversely  affecting  the  FY 
1987  funds  earmarked  for  the  Renewable 
Energy  Research  Center  program  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

i4CTO.— The  Advanced  Control  Test  Oper- 
ation (ACTO)  program  at  Oak  Ridge  pro- 
vides for  the  systematic  restructuring  of  the 
man  to  machine  relationship  in  the  oper- 
ation of  future  reactors.  Accordingly,  the 
conferees  direct  the  Department  to  increase 
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the  ACTO  funding  at  Oak  Ridge  from 
$1,520,000  to  $2,030,000  in  FY  1987  to  expe- 
dite this  work. 

Lotchlevel  radioactive  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities.—The  conferees  agree  that  there  is  a 
need  for  additional  work  and  attention  to 
the  design  for  low-level  radioactive  waste 
distx>sal  facilities.  Several  States  support  an 
effort  for  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  carry  out  additional  work  on  the  facility 
design  process,  as  design  is  a  critical  compo- 
nent of  the  planning  and  siting  of  low-level 
radioactive  disposal  facilities.  Due  to  the 
need  to  begin  planning  for  these  facilities, 
and  the  strict  time  schedules  in  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act,  the 
conferees  direct  the  Department  to  make 
available  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences the  necessary  funds,  not  to  exceed 
$200,000,  to  be  derived  by  reallocating  exist- 
ing resources,  to  perform  the  desired  addi- 
tional work  of  facility  designs  for  low-level 
radioactive  waste. 

The  conferees  agree  further  that  this  ad- 
ditional work  by  the  National  Academy 
shall  not  delay  any  of  the  scheduled  site  se- 
lection process. 

CHAPTER  rv 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  AND  RELATED 

PROGRAMS 

Amendment  No.  99:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concxir  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
CHAPTER  IV 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED 

PROGRAMS 

mvltilitsral   ecosomlc  assistance  fvnds 

Appropriated  tx>  the  President  Interna- 
tional Financial  iNSTmmoNS 

contribution  to  the  international 
development  assocution 

For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  International  Development  Association 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
$207,476,749  for  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  the  seventh  replenishment  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

contribution  to  the  international  riNANCE 

corporation 

For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  International  Finance  Corporation  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  $7,205,610  for 
the  United  States  share  of  the  increase  in 
subscriptions  to  capital  stock,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

contribution  to  the  atrican  development 

FUND 

For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  African  Development  Fund  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  $36,639,000  for  the 
United  States  contritmtion  to  the  fourth  re- 
plenishment of  the  African  Development 
Fund,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

contribution  to  the  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  African  Development  Bank  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tieasury,  for  the  paid-in  share 
portion  of  the  United  States  share  of  the  in- 
crease in  capital  stock,  $6,492,127  to  remain 
at>ailable  until  expended. 

LaOTATTON  ON  CAIJARIE  CAPITAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TTke  United  States  Oovemor  of  the  African 
Dev^opment  Bank  may  subscribe  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  callable  capital 
portion  of  the  United  States  share  of  such 
capital  stock  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$17,375.0$$. 
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Bilateral  Economic  Assistance  Funds  Ap- 
propriated TO  THE  President  Aoency  for 
International  Development 

assistance  FOR  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

(a)  For  an  additional  amount  for  the 
"Economic  support  fund",  $300,000,000,  for 
use  pursuant  to  this  heading  for  Central 
America,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from,  the 
following  amounts  appropriated  in  prior 
appropriations  Acts  for  the  Department  of 
Defense:  "Aircraft  Procurement  Army", 
fiscal  year  1985.  $10,000,000;  "Missile  Pro- 
curement Army",  fiscal  year  1985. 
$15,000,000:  "Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat 
Vehicles,  Army",  fiscal  year  1985, 
$20,000,000:  "Procurement  of  Ammunition, 
Army",  fiscal  year  1985,  $5,000,000:  "Other 
Procurement  Army",  fiscal  year  1985, 
$37,000,000:  "Aircraft  Procurement  Navy", 
fiscal  year  1985,  $19,000,000:  "Weaporu  Pro- 
curement Navy",  fiscal  year  1985, 
$35,000,000:  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion, 
Navy",  fiscal  year  1983.  $45,000,000:  "Other 
Procurement  Navy",  fiscal  year  1985, 
$5,000,000;  "Procurement  Marine  Corps", 
fiscal  year  1985,  $8,000,000;  "Aircraft  Pro- 
curement Air  Force",  fiscal  year  1985, 
$101,000,000:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds  ob- 
ligated in  fiscal  year  1987  not  more  than 
$87,000,000  shall  be  expended  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1, 1987. 

(b)  Funds  transferred  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (a)  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987:  Provided,  That  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  available  the  $300,000,000 
transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  for 
assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
Economic  support  fund  assistance)  for  the 
countries  of  Central  America  with  democrat- 
ically elected  governments  as  follows: 

$54,750,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  Guatemala, 

$54,750,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  Costa  Rica, 

$59,750,000  sfiall  be  mude  available  only 
for  assistance  for  Honduras, 

$129,750,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  El  Salvador, 

$1,000,000  shall  be  made  axHiilable  only  for 
assistance  for  Belize 

(c)  Of  the  funds  specified  for  El  Salvador 
in  paragraph  (b)  $75,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  earthquake  relief  and  re- 
construction which  shall  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  the  authorities  contained  in  sec- 
tion 491  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  accounted  for  sep- 
arately. 

(d)  Of  the  funds  specified  in  paragraph 
(a),  less  those  amounts  designated  for  earth- 
quake assistance  by  paragraph  (c),  not  less 
than  40  percent  shall  be  used  for  assistance 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  directions, 
purposes,  and  authorities  of  chapter  1  and 
chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and  the  remainder  shall  be  used 
in  a  manner  which  will  generate  local  cur- 
rencies for  use  in  accordance  with  those 
policy  directions,  purposes,  and  authorities. 

(e)  The  assistance  specified  in  paragraph 
(b)  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts  pre- 
viously allocated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
these  countries  pursuant  to  section  653  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(f)  The  local  currencies  generated  from  the 
funds  specified  in  paragraph  (b)  for  El  Sal- 
vador shall  be  used  for  projects  described  in 
section  702(e)(2)  of  the  International  Securi- 
ty and  Development  Cooperation  Ac',  of  1985 
(and  of  those  local  currencies,  not  less  than 
SO  percent  shall  be  for  projects  assisting 


agrarian  reform  and  the  agricultural  sector 
and  not  less  ttian  10  percent  shaU  be  used 

for  judicial  reform). 

(g)  Of  the  aggregate  of  the  funds  specified 
in  paragraph  (b),  $10,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  CTiUd  Survival  Fund  ac- 
tivities in  the  Central  American  democra- 
cies. 

(h)  The  assistance  provided  under  (his 
heading  shall  be  made  available  consistent 
with  the  policies  contained  in  section  702  of 
the  International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1985  (relating  to  El  Sal- 
vador), section  703  of  that  Act  (relating  to 
Guatemala),  and  chapter  6  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
the  Central  American  Democracy,  Peace, 
and  Development  Initiative). 

(i)  Funds  made  available  for  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  heading  may  be  obligated 
only  in  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
notification  procedures  applicable  under 
section  523  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act  1987, 
and  section  634A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

(j)  Of  the  funds  specified  for  Honduras  in 
paragraph  (b),  $20,000,000  shall  be  obligat- 
ed, but  shall  not  be  expended,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  the  fourth  proviso,  until  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Honduras  and  an  American  citi- 
zen, whose  property  and  businesses  in  the 
vicinity  of  TYufillo,  Honduras  were  affected 
by  actions  of  the  Government  of  Honduras 
with  respect  to  the  Regional  Military  Train- 
ing Center,  reach  a  settlement  concerning 
compensation:  Provided,  That  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate such  a  settlement  the  Department  of 
State  shall  select  an  independent  factfinder. 
The  factfinder  shall  correct  and  expand,  as 
may  be  appropriate,  the  existing  factfinder's 
report  Such  report  shall  be  issued  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987:  Provided  further.  That  if 
the  tiDO  parties  have  not  reached  a  full  and 
final  settlement  of  this  matter,  including  a 
complete  waiver  of  further  claims  and  liabil- 
ities against  the  Governments  of  Honduras 
and  the  United  States,  by  November  30, 
1987,  then  the  Department  of  State  shall  re- 
quest that  both  parties  submit  the  disagree- 
ment to  binding  international  arbitration 
in  accordance  urith  the  rules  of  procedure  of 
the  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall  select 
the  arbitrators,  and  may  appoint  such  ex- 
perts as  it  finds  necessary  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  base  of  factual  and  financial  informa- 
tion for  the  case:  Provided  further.  That  if 
the  Government  of  Honduras  refuses  to 
agree  to  binding  international  arbitration, 
then  the  $20,000,000  shaU  be  deobligated  and 
immediately  returned  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States:  Provided  further.  That  if  the 
United  States  citizen  refuses  to  agree  to 
binding  international  arbitration  arid  re- 
fuses to  agree  that  the  award  resulting  from 
the  arbitration  unU  corutitute  a  full  and 
final  settlement  of  any  and  all  claims,  liabil- 
ities and  demands,  including  those  which 
may  be  directed  at  the  United  States,  it  offi- 
cers, agents  and  employees,  arising  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Regional  Military  Training  Center,  then  the 
$20,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for  ex- 
penditure to  the  Government  of  Honduras: 
Provided  further.  That  arbitrators  shall  con- 
sider maintenance  costs,  interest  costs,  pro- 
fessional fee  costs,  land,  business  and  asset 
valuations  and  all  other  matters  they  deem 
appropriate:  Provided  further,  TTiat  Tiothing 
in  this  provision  shall  prevent  the  two  par- 
ties prior  to  a  final  arbitration  au>ard  from 
reaching  a  binding  full  and  final  written 
agreement  outside  the  arbitration  proceed- 
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ino»:  Provided  further.  That  funds  previoru-  Seiuite  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  a  voting  majoritv  of  $S  percent  of  the  votir^/ 

ly  appropriated  for  the  Economic  support  the  Committees  on  AppropriatioTis  the  third  shares. 

fund  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  the  reasonable  quarter    Project    Accounting    Injormation  dairy  stTRFtos  niODOCTs 

costs  of  the  activities  of  the  factfinder,  the  System  Report  of  all  economic  assistance  _      .        _^j^     ,                   j      i             # 

international  artritration  Commission,  the  funds  administered  by  the  Agency  for  Inter-  ^^    provided    for    new    developrnent 

artritrators,  and  the  experts  appointed  t>y  the  national  Development  that  are  aUocated  for  pr^ts  of  privaU  entitiesand  cooperatives 

artMrators.  southern  Africa  and  which  were  authorized  ^^il^J^  «"?""  <^iry  producU  may  also  be 

AsaiSTAKCKmsuppoHTorsoLWAnrrY  by  the  International  Security  and  Develop-  'ff^^^^J^^^^y^'^^J!^^^:^ 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  -Eco-  ment  Cooperation  Act  of  198S  and  Public  ^IFiZ^tZ^^^  "''^  '^  ^'^  ^" 

nomic    support    fund",     il.000.000,     which  Law  99-440  and,  which  pursuant  to  such  au-  ^em»na^on  the  D»rt  of  the  Senate 

shaU   be   made   available,   notwithstanding  thorizations,    were   subsequenUy    appropri-  .„  *  managers  on  ine  part  oi  ine  H«nM« 

mau  ac  ttuhic  ui/uwuvk,   'tuiwiuMM^ru^  w  -.                      -...'.'»-  ^y  gj^yg  ^,  coHCUT  In  the  amendment  of 

any  other  provision  of  ^'^?^Vforthewup-  ated.  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  amendment  of  the  Senate, 

port  of  the  independent  Poltsh  trade  union  Ihdwkmdkmt  Aosncies                                

"VfMAarittl  "  PUMDS  AFPHOPRlAXn)  TO  THE  PRKSIOEKT 

aonoaruy.  peace  CORPS 

^^'^^i^  K»^ot/TMJ«  AmcA  ^^^  ^„  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the  MtaTiwTDUL  Economic  Assistanc. 

For  an   additional   amount  for     Energy  p^^iatoTu  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat  ntTKWiATioHAi.  mtAHCiAL  wstitutioks 

^!!!L^JfL^^^^^^^^n^OM^r^n  «^^^  ^22  U.S.a  2501.  et  seQJ,  17.200,000,  to  The  conferees  agree  to  provide  funding 

^^Tw         Mf^;-i1i,  »rt    »o««    S^rf  remain  available  untU  September  30,  1988.  for  the  International  Financial  Institution* 

avautuHe  until  septemoer  30.  isse.  rrovta-  ,.w,„v-„-i  w.,  tv,-  d__.»_- 

ed.  That  none  of  these  funds  may  be  avaU-  MnjTAjtY  Assjstance  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

able  for  activities  in  Mozambique  or  Angola:  Fvtnts  Appropruted  to  the  President  International  Financial  Institutions 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  these  funds  mojtary  assistance  International         Develop- 

may  be  avaitabU  to  any  country  for  which  ^^^  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the       ment  Association $207,476,749 

the  President  proposes   to   dUburse  funds  provisions  of  section  503  of  the  Foreign  As-  International  Finance  Cor- 

within  the  Southern  Africa  Development  Co-  giatance  Act  of  1961.  tSo.000.000.  which  shaU        poratlon 7.205.610 

ordination  Conference  utUU  the  PresitUnt  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^g  Philippines:  Provided,  African            Development 

certifies  that  such  country  (1)  has  not  advo-  jt^,,^    amounU    appropriated    under    thU       Fund 36.639.000 

cated    the   form    of   terrorism,    comrnonly  fig^uiing  shaU  be  available  notwithstanding  African           Development 

known  as  "necklacxng.    used  against  South  jgctum  10  of  Public  Law  91-872  and  section        Bank  (Paid  In) 6.492.127 

African  blacks;  (2)  has  provided  assurances  j^f^,  ^j  y^  ^taU  Department  Basic  Au-  African            Development 

^i^^''Ll^'^Y'\'^    '^J'hJ'JV!^  thoritiesActoflSSe.  Bank  (CaUable  Capital)..           (17.375.056) 

u^  has  been  found  to  have  practiced  ne<dc-  k>reion  military  credit  sales                                                             

lacing  agatnst  South  African  blacks;  and  <3>  „              j^.,.^        ,              ,,                   ....  T^f.i                                           ttit  a\t  a»a 

U   wat   knowingly   allowing   terrorist    who  For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the           Total 257.813.486 

PTQCtice  necklacing  to  operate  in  its  tern-  Pnvisions  of  section  23  of  Oi^  Arms  Export  Buatehal  EcoHOinc  Assistance 

tory:  Provided  further.  That  such  funds  shaU  ^°?'^  n„n,Lii  ^  kJ^i'inlL  n^L  f^M^  Agency  for  Intdinationai.  Devklopment 

be  made  availabte  only  as  follows:  '^"■"""'"'S  J^^n  ^-^^^       ^i  {?        T  «v>wn«,r  «t™o»t  rmn. 

(a)  S37.500,000  shaU  be  made  availabte  to  ""^o-  tt*"*  93,000,000  shall  be  availabte  only  economic  sppport  fund 

assist  the  member  states  of  the  Southern  ^°r  Kenya.  assistance  for  central  America 

Africa  Development  Coordination   Confer-  Export  Assjstanck  The  conferees  agree  to  provide  Economic 

ence   (SADCC)   in   carrying   out    the   most  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  Untted  States  support  funds  for  Central  American  Coun- 

I"^*  ^*°L  '^^''^  supported  by  SADCC  umitatjon  on  program  AcnvrrY  ^^^-  "  ^°^°^''- 

in  the  following  sectors:  transportation  and        „  .    .,.    .      ..       ..      ,„.     .,   ..             r^i.of^™.!.                                      •k.a  t^n  nnn 

communications,  energy  (including  the  im-  Notwithstanding  the  Jtmxtationon  pro-    Guatemala *!1'3!^'^ 

Pfot^d     utUizatiorTof    electrical     power  gram  actxmty"  contaxn^  xnTiOe  IVofthe     Costa  Rica ^Jl^^ 

sources  which  already  exist  in  the  member  foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Progranu     Honduras ''•3??-??? 

states   and   offer  the  potential   to  swiftty  i^^^^^^^  f"^  iVL^JT'J^^^  .^"i^^,    El  Salvador 54.750.000 

reduce  the  dependence  of  those  states  on  SOO  and  Public  Law  99-591.  during  the  fiscal  m       Salvador-Earthquake 

South  Africa  for  etectricity).  agricultural  re-  Vf^^r  1987  arid  within  the  resources  and  au-        Assistance 75.000.000 

search  and  training,  and  industrial  develop-  '^'.»'  'i'"'""*'^^  »J««  obligatioru  for  the    BellM 1,000.000 

ment  and  trade  (including  private  sector  ^'*f}'^'^„^!^i°^tTJ  ^Jifn^^o^  "'^                                                 

initiatives):  Provided.  That  of  thU  amount  ''«««'  ^^°^  $900,000,000  to  1 680.000.000  and  Total                                            300.000.000 

not  less  than  60  percent  shaU  be  used  in  the  ''"'^  ''*  provided  under  the  terms  and  condi-  Funding  for  Central  American  assistance 

transportation     sector     Provided    further,  *^^°ru  in  the  Foreign  AssUtance  and  Related  has  been  made  available  through  a  specific 

That   none   of  the  funds   made   available  Programs  Appropriations  Act  of  1987  as  they  transfer  of  funds  from  Department  of  De- 

under  thU  paragraph  may  be  made  avail-  ^^W'*  ^  Oie  Export-Import  Bank.  tenae  unobligated  balances.  Full  obligation 

abte  for  the  design,  rehabilitation,  construe-  Oeneral  Provisions  of  the  Central  American  funding  in  fiscal 

tion,  or  equipping  of  any  raU  or  road  trans-  ovaranty  reserve  fund  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^  aUowed,  however,  the  bill  limits 

portation  corridor  other  than  the  Northern  section  24(cJ  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  t«?^^  °*  ^""'^  ^  ''"**'  ^*"  ^^"^  ^ 

Corridor,  which  links  southern  Africa  with  ^^.f  U  amended  by  striking  the  second  para-     *^1^:^,-^^^,  ^, .  »„  i„„i..rf.  „.-„^.i„„. 

Dares  Salaam,  Tanaania.  ~,j^  „^  inserting  the  foUowing-  ^^*  conferees  agree  to  include  provisions 

fb)  tl2,500,000  ShaU  be  made  availabte  for  "?I:„w,  j,rovidedfor  neceuarv  expenses  to  ^^^^^^  ^  the  Senate  amendment  that  in- 

PTOiects  and  acHvlttes  for  disadvantaged  carn^t^^S^S^oTi^i^^^Vhe  «"«'^  "^^  <^'  ^'^'^^  ^  ^  '«**""°"  ^ 

South  Africans  in  accordance  with  section  ^JZTxr^cS^tnTActa^ofl^  amounts    previously    allocated    to    Central 

5J5  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or  oToJT^^^l^t^LVlict  ^^1    «  American  countries  for  fiscal  year  1987  (2) 

for  humanitarian  assUtance  for  the  member  Zne^^be^ed^paycl^rnscm^  funds  provided  to  El  Salvador  and  Ouate- 

states  of  SADCC  may  include  such  activities  /^-w,  <„  V,  nuamntv  k««w  Fund  arr  in-  current  authorization  (3)  funds  may  be  obll- 

aa-  transport  of  emergency  food  and  medical  ^^^  fo^  a^t^l^<^t^^  <^^  ""^^  ^  accordance  with  the  flfteen- 

supplies;  refugee   assUtance;  and   dUaster  ^^           B«r.,  «»«v-™r>«  „./„  day  notification  procedure. 

ra,ief  and  rehabilitation  assistance  which  repeal  or  section  ii  it  ii  j^^  conferees  also  were  to  include  bill 

ShaU  be  provided  pursuant  to  the  authorities  Section  215(2)  of  title  II  of  the  Military  language  clarifying  how  funds  for  Central 

contained  in  section  491  of  the  Foreign  As-  Coristruction  Appropnations  Act,   1987  as  America  are  to  be  used.  A  provision  has 

sistanceAct  contained  m  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  been  added  to  the  Senate  language  to  re- 

(c)  Of  the  funds  made  availabte  for  the  ^^^  99-591  is  hereby  repealed.  quire  that  40  percent  of  the  non-earthquake 

SADCC  member  countries  for  humanitarian  ikter-american  development  bank  assistance  provided  in  the  bill  be  used  for 

assistance  by  paragraph  (b),  up  to  t5,000,000  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  United  project  assistance.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the 

may  be  made  availabte  for  the  United  Na-  States  economic  and  foreign  policy  interests  conferees  that  project  assistance  not  exceed 

tlons  Children's  Fund  emergency  appeals  for  in   the  western  hemisphere  ux)uld  be  best  50  percent  In  any  one  country.  The  provi- 

affected  countries  in  southern  Africa.  served  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  sion  also  specifies  that  the  funds  that  are 

(dJ  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  to  adhere  to  the  Administration's  proposal  not  used  for  project  assistance  are  to  be 
Act  for  southern  Africa  shall  be  obligated  or  to  modify  the  voting  procedures  within  the  used  in  a  manner  which  will  generate  local 
expended  until  the  President  has  submitted  Inter-American  Development  Bank  to  re-  currencies  that  are  consistent  with  develop- 
to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  quire  that  decisions  be  taken  by  the  board  by  ment  assistance  policy  objectives. 
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The  bill  also  includes  a  provision  that  ref- 
erences current  authorization  legislation  to 
require  that  local  currencies  that  are  gener- 
ated by  the  Economic  support  funds  for  EH 
Salvador  be  used  for  projects  assisting 
agrarian  reform  and  the  agricxiltural  sector 
(and  particular  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on 
projects  for  these  purposes);  Judicial  reform: 
employment  generation;  health  education 
and  other  social  services:  infrastructure 
repair,  and  credits  and  other  support  for  the 
private  sector  (principally  for  small  and 
medium  sized  businesses).  Additionally,  the 
language  specifies  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  local  currencies  are  to  be  used  for 
projects  assisting  agrarian  reform  and  the 
agricultural  sector  and  10  percent  for  Judi- 
cial reform.  TYie  conferees  also  have  Includ- 
ed a  provision  which  specifies  that 
$10,000,000  of  the  $300,000,000  be  made 
available  for  Child  Survival  Fund  activities 
in  Central  America. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  HONDORAS 

The  conferees  agree  to  new  language  ad- 
dressing an  expropriation  case  in  Honduras. 

The  conferees  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
apparent  inability  of  the  Government  of 
Honduras  and  an  American  citizen  to  reach 
an  agreement  concerning  appropriate  com- 
pensation for  the  expropriation  In  TruJillo. 
Honduras.  The  conferees  believe  that  a  fair 
and  expeditious  negotiation  could  have  re- 
solved this  matter  previously. 

Therefore,  the  conferees  have  included 
bill  language  which  will  withhold  certain 
funds  from  expenditure  to  Honduras  until 
this  disagreement  Is  settled,  either  by  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  themselves  before  No- 
vember 30,  1987  or  thereafter  through  bind- 
ing international  arbitration  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commercial  Arbitration  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  ratified  the 
Inter-American  Convention  on  Internation- 
al Commercial  Arbitration  on  March  22. 
1979  and  has  previously  taken  part  in  arbi- 
trations decided  by  the  Commission.  The 
conferees  provide  that  the  withheld  funds 
will  be  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  If 
Honduras  refuses  to  agree  to  binding  inter- 
national arbitration.  The  conferees  further 
provide  that  the  withheld  funds  are  to  be 
released  to  Honduras  If  the  U.S.  citizen  re- 
fuses to  accept  binding  international  arbi- 
tration as  the  full  and  final  resolution  of 
this  matter.  Additionally,  the  conferees  will 
not  consider  the  further  pursuit  of  any  leg- 
islative resolution  of  this  matter  by  the  XSS. 
citizen,  if  the  matter  Is  not  resolved  by  No- 
vember 30.  1987.  and  If  he  then  refuses  bind- 
ing international  arbitration. 

The  conferees  are  convinced  that  further 
factual  and  financial  materials  need  to  be 
developed  in  this  case  before  a  final  resolu- 
tion can  occtir.  The  conferees  are  further 
convinced  that  It  Is  Inappropriate  for  the 
UJS.  government  or  the  Congress  to  decide 
the  merits  of  the  case  or  to  establish  levels 
of  the  appropriate  compensation. 

The  funds  which  the  conferees  have  with- 
held from  expenditure  to  Honduras  do  not 
correspond  In  any  way  to  any  estimate  of  an 
appropriate  settlement  level. 

Further,  whUe  It  should  not  be  construed 
as  an  admission  or  acceptance  of  any  liabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  unusual  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  in  the  Regional 
Military  Training  Center  in  Honduras,  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  use  of  previ- 
ously approprlkted  Econ<Hnlc  support  funds 
for  payment  of  the  reasonable  costs  of  revis- 
ing and  expanidlng  the  existing  fact  finder's 


report  and  of  the  costs  of  the  arbitration 
Commission,  the  arbitrators,  and  the  activi- 
ties of  any  outside  experts  appointed  by  the 
arbitrators.  Further,  the  conferees  hold  the 
State  Department  responsible  for  determin- 
ing the  reasonable  nature  of  these  costs 
based  on  normal  fair  market  values  for  simi- 
lar types  of  services.  However,  no  funds 
shall  be  expended  by  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment for  the  fees  and  expenses  of  the 
two  parties  or  their  counsels  or  their  ex- 
perts. 

assistance  to  poush  "solidaritt" 

The  conferees  agree  to  provide  $1,000,000 
in  Economic  support  funds  in  support  for 
the  Polish  Free  Trade  Union  Solidarity,  as 
proposed  in  the  Senate  Amendment.  The 
Conferees  intend  that  the  President  furnish 
the  $1,000,000  in  supplemental  funds  for 
Solidarity  through  assistance  channels 
which  have  been  used  in  the  past  to  provide 
assistance  to  Solidarity. 

Agency  for  International  Development 
development  assistance 

The  conferees  agree  to  provide  $50,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  September  30,  1988 
in  development  assistance  funds  for  South- 
em  AfricA.  The  conferees  have  delayed  the 
obligation  of  these  funds  untU  a  specific 
project  accounting  report  Is  submitted.  The 
supplemental  provides  $50,000,000  to  assist 
member  states  of  the  Southern  Africa  De- 
velopment Coordination  Conference 
(SADCC)  with  the  exception  of  Angola  and 
Mozambique.  Of  this  amount  $37,500,000  Is 
provided  to  assist  In  carrying  out  urgent 
sector  projects;  and  $12,500,000  for  projects 
and  activities  for  disadvantaged  South  Afri- 
cans, or  for  humanitarian  assistance  for  the 
member  states  of  SADCC.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  $37,500,000  is  to  be  used  for  transporta- 
tion sector  projects  and  has  been  restricted 
to  the  so-called  "northern  corridor"  only. 

In  regard  to  the  $12,500,000,  the  conferees 
agree  that  funds  made  available  for  human- 
itarian assistance  for  Southern  Africa  are  to 
be  used  to  carry  out  activities  authorized 
under  chapter  1  and  chapter  9  of  Part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Those  funds 
provided  under  the  authority  of  disaster  as- 
sistance, section  491  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  may  be  provided  to  any  SADCC 
member  country.  The  conferees  have  also 
agreed  that  all  legitimate  requirements  for 
disaster  assistance  should  be  met. 

The  conferees  have  also  Included  a  provi- 
sion which  specifies  that  up  to  $5,000,000  of 
these  funds  may  be  made  available  for  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund's  emergen- 
cy appeals  for  affected  countries  In  South- 
em  Africa. 

The  conferees  have  provided  these  fuhds 
on  the  condition  that  the  President  certify 
that  the  countries  Involved  (1)  have  not'ad- 
vtxatted  the  form  of  terrorism,  commonly 
known  as  "necklacing",  used  against  South 
African  blacks;  (2)  have  provided  assurances 
that  they  have  taken  action  against  any 
person  who  hits  been  found  to  have  prac- 
ticed necklacing  against  South  African 
blacks:  and  (3)  are  not  knowingly  allowing 
terrorists  who  practice  necklacing  to  oper- 
ate in  their  territory. 

Independent  Agency 
peace  corps 

The  conferees  agree  to  provide  $7,200,000 
in  additional  funding  for  the  Peace  Corps  as 
proposed  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
Military  Assistance 
military  assistance  program 

The  conferees  agree  to  provide  $50,000,000 
in  grant  military  assistance  program  funds 


for  the  Philippines.  The  Senate  bill  Included 
$25,000,000  in  Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales 
funding  and  an  FMS  uncommitted  loan  for- 
giveness provision.  The  conferees  feel  that 
providing  $50,000,000  in  grant  military  as- 
sistance will  provide  the  most  immediate 
and  complete  assistance  for  the  Philippines. 

FOREIGN  military  CREDIT  SALES 

The  conferees  agree  to  provide  Foreign 
Military  Credit  Sales  (FMS)  concessional 
loans  in  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  for  Mo- 
rocco and  $3,000,000  for  Kenya  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  provision  to  forgive  certain 
existing  FMS  loans  owed  by  the  Philippines 
is  not  included  in  the  Conference  agree- 
ment. 

Export  Assistance 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 

LnOTATION  on  PROGRAM  AC'llVlTt 

The  conferees  agree  to  reduce  the  limita- 
tion on  the  level  of  program  activity  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  from  $900,000,000  to 
$680,000,000.  The  Senate  had  provided  a  re- 
duction to  $700,000,000. 

The  reduced  fiscal  year  1987  level  Is  based 
on  projected  fiscal  year  1987  loan  commit- 
ments, and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
baseline  for  fiscal  year  1988  Ebc-Im  Bank  es- 
timates. 

General  Provisions 

GUARANTY  RESERVE  FUND 

The  conferees  agree  that  any  funds  appro- 
priated for  foreign  military  credit  sales  and 
any  funds  appropriated  for  the  military  as- 
sistance program  may  be  used  to  replenish 
the  Guaranty  Reserve  Fund  (GRF)  to  the 
extent  that  funds  in  the  GRF  are  inad- 
equate to  pay  claims. 

REPEAL  OP  section  aiS<3) 

The  conferees  agree  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion repealing  section  215(2)  of  title  II  of 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act  of  1987.  This  section  contained  authori- 
zation for  expedited  procedures  for  consid- 
eration of  additional  Central  American  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Since  additional  economic 
assistance  funding  for  Central  America  has 
been  provided  In  the  fiscal  year  1987  Sup- 
plemental, the  provisions  of  Section  215(2) 
are  no  longer  required. 

ntTER-AMZRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  conferees  have  recommended  that 
the  Senate  provision,  calling  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  adhere  to  a  policy  of 
defining  a  voting  majority  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  as  65  percent 
of  the  voting  shares,  be  Included  as  a  Sense 
of  the  Senate  rather  than  a  Sense  of  the 
Congress  resolution. 

DAIRY  SURPLUS  PRODUCTS 

The  conferees  agree  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion on  dairy  surplus  products.  The  provi- 
sion allows  funds  that  are  provided  for  new 
development  projects  to  be  used  for  develop- 
ment projects  that  Include  surplus  dairy 
livestock  under  the  Dairy  Termination  Pro- 
gram. 

CHAPTER  V 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPBfOarr 

Amendment  Nos.  100  and  101:  Change 
chapter  number  and  center  heading  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  102:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 


UMI 
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In  Ueu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  f ollowinc: 
Housma  Prookams 

PAttaifTS  FOR  THE  OPVUTIO/t  OF LOW-INCXtME 

HOVStNO  PROJXCTS 

(INCLUDINO  RSSCJSSJOM) 

Of  the  amounta  made  available  under  this 
head  in  section  lOlfgJ  of  Public  Lauis  99-SOO 
and  99-591  (100  Stat  1783-Z42.  3341-242)  for 
pairments  to  public  housing  agencies  and 
Indian  housing  authorities,  $65,000,000  are 
rescinded  and  the  balance  shall  be  for  pay- 
ment of  operating  sul>sidies  under  section  9, 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C. 
1437g):  Provided,  That,  notvfithstanding  sec- 
tion 9(d)  of  such  Act,  any  amount  of  such 
balance  not  retruired  for  such  purpose  shall 
fte  made  available  only  for  increased  liabil- 
ity insurance  costs  not  reflected  in  the  per- 
formance funding  system  formula  (24  C.F.R. 
Part  990). 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  the  operation  of  low-income  housing 
pTOiecta",  tSS,00O,000,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1437g),  to  be 
available  for  obligation  on  September  25, 
1997,  and  to  remain  ax>ailable  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988:  Provided,  That  such  amxjunt 
shall  be  available  only  for  insurance  costs 
not  reflected  in  the  performance  funding 
system  formula. 

The  manacers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  has  the  effect 
of  insuring  that  all  public  housing  operating 
subsidy  funds  currently  available  or  provid- 
ed by  this  measiire  shall  be  used  solely  for 
payments  under  the  performance  funding 
system  (PFS)  and  for  insurance  costs  not  in- 
cluded in  PFS  pajrments.  an  estimated 
$114,000,000.  The  effect  of  the  agreed-upon 
amendment  is  to  provide  that  $65,000,000 
not  required  for  this  purpose  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  in  fiscal 
year  1M8  solely  for  Insurance  costs  not  cov- 
ered by  PPS  payments. 

Amendment  No.  103:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  tn  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
readnding  up  to  114,420,000  of  recaptured 
annual  contract  authority  and  $389,340,000 
of  budget  authority  In  the  rent  supplement 
program. 

Amendment  No.  104:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
rescinding  up  to  $2,699,000  of  recaptured 
annual  contract  authority  and  $72,873,000 
of  budget  authority  in  the  rental  hotjsing 
assistance  program. 

Amendment  No.  105:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
permitting  the  City  of  Camden,  New  Jersey 
to  retain  urban  renewal  land  disposition 
proceeds  and  to  use  such  ftinds  for  commu- 
nity development  grant  purposes. 

Amendment  No.  106:  E>eletes  language 
propoMd  by  the  Senate  rescinding 
$4,266,000  of  the  1987  appropriation  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

iKDKrafDOfT  AOBf  C1X8 

Amendment  No.  107:  Inserts  center  head- 
ing as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amesicar  Battu  MoiruiixiiTS  Coioassioii 
Amendment      No.       108:       Appropriates 
$3,000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 


posed by  the  House,  Instead  of  $2,160,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  109:  Earmarks  $1,350,000 
for  a  foreign  currency  fluctuation  reserve, 
instead  of  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  110:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
earmarUng  $150,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Guadalcanal  memorial. 

EmnaomfxifTAL  Protection  Agknct 

Amendment  No.  Ill:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  earmarking  $9,000,000  for  Section 
515  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1987  and 
transfers  $27,000,000  to  abatement,  control, 
and  compliance  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
instead  of  $18,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  agree  that  these 
funds  shall  be  used  as  follows  for  priority 
activities  authorized  by  the  clean  water 
amendments: 

-)-$11.000.000  for  the  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
wastewater  treatment  project  authorized  by 
Section  515.  The  conferees  understand  that 
these  funds  are  sufficient  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  the  Des  Moines  project  on  an  accel- 
erated basis.  Any  additional  funding  re- 
quired in  1988  will  be  considered  in  a  future 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

+$9,000,000  for  section  106  water  quality 
state  grants,  to  assist  states  in  meeting  their 
expanded  responsibilities. 

+$7,000,000  for  EPA  to  undertake  time- 
critical  activities  related  to  clean  water 
guidelines,  technical  assistance  and  studies. 

Amendment  No.  112:  Earmarks 
$1,161,000,000  to  be  allocated  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1987  as  proposed  by  the  House,  In- 
stead of  $1,170,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  113:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
extended  the  avaUabllity  of  unobligated  and 
unexpended  balances  for  certain  EPA 
Public  Works  Impact  projects  in  New  York 
City  and  Illinois  until  September  30.  1988  or 
during  the  two-year  period  following  the 
date  by  which  aU  such  funds  have  been  obli- 
gated, whichever  date  Is  later.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  provision  on  this  matter. 
The  New  York  portion  of  this  item  Is  ad- 
dressed in  Amendment  No.  S.  The  conferees 
were  informed  that  the  Illinois  portion 
would  be  funded  from  EPA's  current  appro- 
priation. 

Amendment  No.  114:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

ADVAMCES  TO  TRUST  rVHDS 

Pursuant  to  F^blic  Law  99-500  and  Public 
Law  99-591,  amounts  advanced  to  the  Haz- 
ardous Substance  Response  Trust  Fund 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  the  $16,000,000  made 
available  from  the  Hazardous  Substance  Su- 
perfund  in  this  Act  for  emergency  planning 
and  community  right-to-know  activities,  the 
conferees  want  to  make  clear  that  such 
funds  are  Intended  to  remain  available  for 
Title  in  purposes  until  expended. 
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Amendment  No.  115:  Reported  tn  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Federal  Emerqency  MA/uaEME/rr  Aoency 

DISASTER  RELIEF 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster 
relief',  857,475,000,  to  remain  availoMe 
until  expended. 

ADMimSTRATTVE  PROVISION 

The  regulation  changes  to  44  CFR  parts  59 
and  60  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  and  set  forth  at  51 
Fed  Reg.  30306-30309  (August  25,  1986). 
which  amended  the  definition,  placement, 
and  elevation  of  moinle  homes  in  an  exist- 
ing molnle  home  park  or  mobile  home  sui)di- 
vision,  as  previously  defined,  shall  not  be  ef- 
fective from  enactment  of  this  Act  through 
September  30,  1988. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
National  AxsoNAtmcs  and  Space 

AOIUNISTIIATION 

Amendment  No.  116:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sational  Aeronautics  and  Spacx 
Administra  noN 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACIUTIES 
t INCLUDINO  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities",  $303,000,000,  to  become 
available  on  September  25,  1987,  and  remain 
available  until  Sevtember  20,  1989,  of  which 
8300,000.000  shall  be  transferred  to  "Space 
flight,  control  and  data  communications". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wlU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  Included  an  additional 
$300,000,000  for  shuttle  anomaly  and  Rod- 
gers  Commission  requirements.  These  funds 
are  essential  to  assure  that  the  June  1988 
launch  date  is  not  threatened.  Since  the 
1988  budget  estimates  were  prepared,  NASA 
has  experienced  an  increase  in  the  number 
and  scope  of  testing  and  other  recovery  ef- 
forts. Therefore,  it  is  important  that  these 
funds  are  available  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1988  to  assure  the  safe  return  of  the 
shuttle  to  launch  status. 

Vetxhans  Administration 

Amendment  No.  117:  Deletes  center  head- 
ing proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  118:  Extends  the  avail- 
ability of  $34,178,000  in  the  1987  medical 
care  appropriation  for  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  and  support  contracts 
from  one  year  to  two  years  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  instead  of  $44,178,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  119:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  rescinding 
$10,000,000  for  ADP  eqxiipment  and  support 
contracts  and  restricting  the  obligation  of 
funds  for  the  procurement  of  computer 
hardware  to  facilities  where  the  capacity  of 
existing  systems  has  been  reached  and  the 
procurement  of  additional  or  replacement 
equipment  is  necessary  to  maintain  patient 


The  conferees  agree  not  to  rescind  the 
$10,000,000  for  medical  computer  programs 
and  direct  that  the  VA  make  these  funds 
available  for  beneficiary  travel.  According 
to  the  VA.  1987  beneficiary  travel  costs  will 
exceed  the  $68,000,000  presently  available 
for  that  purpose  by  &,.  least  $10,000,000. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  need  for  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  upgrade  and 
expand  its  medical  ADP  capability  and  rec- 
ommend that  the  remaining  $34,178,000  be 
made  available  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1988.  Extension  of  funding  availability 
Is  necessary  In  light  of  the  need  for  further 
review  of  the  VA's  plans  for  expansion  of  Its 
medical  ADP  system. 

The  conferees  are  aware  that  a  recent 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on  the 
VA's  medical  computer  system,  conducted  at 
the  request  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  includes  a  recommendation  that 
"funding  should  be  limited,  contingent  on 
the  agency  making  satisfactory  progress  in 
developing  a  comprehensive  and  accurate 
life-cycle  estimate  and  cost-benefit  analysis 
that  considers  various  system  design  alter- 
natives." The  conferees  believe  that  an 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  study  of 
the  VA's  medical  ADP  system  wUl  suffice  to 
provide  any  necessary  redirection  of  the 
program. 

The  committee  of  conference  wishes  to 
make  clear  that  funding  for  the  Decentral- 
ized Hospital  Program  (DHCP)  should  be 
limited  uiitil  the  OTA  study  Is  completed, 
and  the  VA  has  submitted  a  revised  medical 
care  ADP  program  plan.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  VA  will  incorporate  into  that  revised 
plan  any  identified  technological  and  com- 
mercial opportunities  that  would  materially 
enhance  the  capability  of  a  medical  care 
ADP  system  in  a  cost-effective  manner,  or 
provide  an  equivalent  capability  at  signifi- 
cantly reduced  cost.  The  conferees  would 
expect  the  VA  to  expend  the  remaining 
$25,000,000  in  accordance  with  that  revised 
plan. 

The  committee  of  conference  recognizes 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  existing 
data  processing  capability.  The  VA  is  ex- 
pected to  expend  $9,178,000  of  the  ADP 
funds  to  ensure  DHCP  and  Integrated  Hos- 
pital Systems  Support  at  currently  planned 
levels. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  VA  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  expand  DHCP  prior  to  September. 
The  conferees  intend  that  this  issue  be  re- 
solved in  time  for  a  final  resolution  of  this 
matter  by  no  later  than  October  1,  1987. 

Amendment  No.  120:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
deleting  language  proposed  by  the  House 
providing  for  payment  of  a  contractor's 
claim  on  a  construction  project  at  the  Hun- 
tington VA  Medical  Center  and  Inserting 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  providing 
for  payment  of  two  contractors'  claims  on 
conntnictlon  projects  at  the  Huntington  VA 
Medical  Center. 

Amendment  No.  121:  Appropriates 
$30,000,000  for  veterans  Job  training  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  Instead  of  $20,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  122:  Inserts  language  ap- 
propriating $100,000,000  for  the  loan  guar- 
anty revolving  fund  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  123:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  prohibiting  a  mission  change  for  the 
VA  Medical  Center  at  Walla  Walla.  Wash- 
ington, from  that  In  existence  on  January  1, 
1987. 


CHAPTER  VI 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
Amendment  No.  124:  Changes  the  Chap- 
ter number  to  Chapter  "VI"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Bureau  op  Land  Management 

Amendment  No.  125:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendiqent  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  proposed 
by  said  amendment,  insert  thte  following: 
82,126,000,  of  which  81,255,00(7  for  hazard- 
ous waste  site  activities  in  Oroville,  Wash- 
ington, shall  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1988. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  provides  $2,126,000  for 
management  of  lands  and  resources  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $450,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  It  also  makes 
$1,255,000  available  until  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1988. 

The  Increase  above  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  House  includes  $376,000  for  Bureau 
repair  of  flood  damaged  roads,  reservoirs, 
and  fencing  in  Montana:  $30,000  for  the  Ha- 
german  Fossil  Fauna  Site  National  Natural 
Landmark;  $15,000  for  additional  research 
on  palatables,  sprouting  shrubs  and  on- 
range  ecology  research:  and  $1,255,000  for 
emergency  funding  for  the  hazardous  waste 
site  on  Bureau  lands  in  Oroville,  Washing- 
ton. 

The  managers  concur  in  the  Bureau's  pro- 
posed reprogramming  shifting  the  Alaska 
Resources  Library  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Alaska  State  Office.  F\inds  necessary 
for  the  ot>eratlon  of  the  Library  wUl  be  pro- 
vided from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary. 

U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlitb  Skrvicx 

Amendment  No.  126:  Appropriates 
$3,100,000  for  resource  msmagement  as  pro- 
pc^ed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,800,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  managers  agree 
that  within  available  funds  the  Service  is  to 
provide  $50,000  for  closeout  exp>enses  for 
two  South  Carolina  anadromous  fish  grants. 
The  Service  is  to  expand  the  report  on  suit- 
able hatchery  expansions  for  striped  bass 
production  to  Include  information  on  the 
phjrsical  condition  of  existing  hatcheries 
and  establish  a  priority  system  for  their  re- 
hablliUtlon. 

Amendment  No.  127:  Appropriates 
$15,000,000  for  Construction  and  Anadro- 
mous Fish  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  did  not  have  a  similar  provision.  The 
managers  agree  that  the  funds  should  go  to 
repair  flood  and  storm  damage  at  those  ref- 
uges where  wildlife  values  have  been  most 
impacted.  An  obligation  plan  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Amendment  No.  128:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  that  appropriates 
$5,815,000  for  land  acquisition  instead  of 
$5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
nothing  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amount  above  the  Senate  is  for  Ash 
Meadows  NWR.  MV. 


National  Park  Servicx 

Amendment  No.  129:  Reported  In  teetanl- 
cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  that  appropriates 
$18,250,000  for  operation  of  the  NaUonal 
Park  System  Instead  of  $18,050,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $17,631,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  wUl  move  to  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

The  increase  above  the  amount  provided 
by  the  House  consists  of  an  additional 
$200,000  for  program  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  a  report  regarding  implementation 
of  the  Native  Hawaiian  Culture  and  Arts 
Program,  as  authorized  by  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  Act  of  1986.  The  funds 
are  to  be  provided  to  the  Bishop  Museum  in 
Hawaii.  The  managers  will  review  future 
funding  requirements  after  receivinf  and  re- 
viewing the  report  on  the  future  cost  and 
scope  of  the  program. 

The  managers  agree  to  use  available  con- 
struction planning  money  to  initiate  plan- 
ning for  construction  of  a  new  visitor  facili- 
ty at  Canyon  Rim.  in  New  River  Gorge  NR, 
West  Virginia.  The  managers  concur  that 
the  Service  is  to  upgrade  and  increase  the 
land  acquisition  staff  at  New  River  Gorge 
NR,  West  Virginia. 

Within  avaUable  funds  there  Is  $75,000  for 
a  waterfront  interpretation  study  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  There  is  also  $50,000 
within  available  funds,  for  start-up  activities 
for  the  Blackstone  River  Valley  National 
Heritage  Corridor. 

Within  available  funds  the  Service  is  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations on  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System  at 
Stonewall  Jackson  Lake  or  elsewhere  in 
West  Virginia. 

Amendment  No.  130:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  amendment  rescinds  $30,000,000  in 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  con- 
tract authority  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  131:  Appropriates 
$22,910,000  for  land  acquisition  and  State 
assistance  instead  of  $13,910,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $25,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  increase  above  the 
House  includes  $3,000,000  for  the  Appalach- 
ian National  Scenic  Trail  and  $6,000,000  for 
New  River  Gorge  NR,  West  Virginia.  The 
managers  do  not  agree  to  provide  advance 
approval  of  up  to  20  percent  above  the  ap- 
praised value  for  acquisition  of  tracts 
needed  to  keep  facility  construction  projects 
on  schedule. 

The  managers  will  agree  to  a  reprogram- 
ming of  funds  for  Longmont  Dam  acquisi- 
tion at  Rocky  Mountain  NP,  Colorado  when 
a  different  source  of  funds  is  proposed. 

Amendment  No.  132:  Provides  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  Keystone  Spit  on  Whidbey 
Island,  Washington  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  had  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  133.  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
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ADMnasnuTm  PROvaton 

NotwUfutanding  any  other  provition  of 
lav,  the  pettieide  application  program  de- 
aeribed  in  the  Wett  Virginia  Department  of 
Natural  Reaourcea'  permit  application  to 
conduct  a  peattcide  tbaciUut  thuHngienaia 
iaraOenaia  [Btip  apraying  program  on  the 
New  River,  Weat  Virginia,  to  control  the 
rivers  black  fly  (Simulium  jenniru/aiJ  popu- 
lation, received  by  the  Superintendent  of 
New  River  Gorge  National  River,  Weat  Vir- 
ginia, on  September  9,  19M,  ia  hereby  ap- 
proved aa  a  iemonatration  project  for  a 
period  of  eight  yeara  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act,  unleaa  the  peaticide  Bti  U 
removed  from  the  regiatered  liat  of  peati- 
ddea,  aa  determined  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  at  an  earlier  date.  No  ad- 
diHonal  analyaea,  propoaala,  or  approvala 
wtU  be  required  for  the  State  to  conduct 
atmOar  peaticide  applicaHon  programa 
during  the  period  of  the  demonatration 
project  prxrvided  herein.  The  Stale  ahaU 
notify  the  National  Park  Service  of  ita 
planned  annual  program  at  leaat  ninety 
daya  in  advance  of  apraying,  and  shaU  con- 
aider  the  recommendationa  provided  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  United  Statea 
Fiah  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  other  partiea 
in  the  conduct  of  the  peaticide  application 
program.  The  State  ahatt  also  enter  into  an 
indemnity  agreement  with  the  National 
Park  Service  which  will  protect  the  Service 
from  aU  tort  daima  which  might  ariae  from 
the  State'a  apraying  program.  The  State  and 
the  National  Park  Service  shall  jointly  con- 
duct a  monitoring  program  on  the  effect*  of 
the  peaticide  application,  including  the 
impact  on  naturxil,  cultural  and  recreation- 
al values  of  the  National  River. 

The  muugera  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Hoiue  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  have  agreed  to  Include  bill 
language  which  allows  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  to  conduct  a  pesticide  (Btl)  applica- 
tion program  on  a  demonstration  basis  for  a 
period  of  eight  years  in  the  New  River 
Gorge  National  River.  Accompanying  the 
spraying  program  Is  a  requirement  for  an 
extensive  monitoring  program  of  the  Im- 
pacts of  the  spraying  program.  The  State  is 
expected  to  pay  (or  the  spraying  program 
and  to  enter  into  an  indemnity  agreement 
with  the  National  Park  Service  to  exempt 
the  Servtce  from  all  tort  claims.  In  the 
event  that  EPA  registration  of  the  pesticide 
(Bti)  is  'siithdrawn.  the  spraying  program  of 
Bti  caiuiot  proceed  until  re-registration 
occurs 

The  maiuieers  do  not  intend  that  this 
demonstrtition  program  be  taken  as  a  prece- 
dent. 

MniERALS  MANAGKMKirr  Snvicg 

Amendment  No.  134:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  prohibits  the  Minerals  Management 
Service  from  implementing,  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 1.  1987,  a  rule  which  modifies  the  prod- 
uct value  guidelines. 

The  managers  agree  that  this  prohibition 
covers  all  regulations  pertaining  to  coal,  oil 
and  gas.  including  Notice  to  Lessees-S. 

The  managers  understand  that  BfMS  will 
publish  draft  regulations  in  final  form  on  or 
before  August  17,  1M7  for  coaL  oil  and  gas, 
announce  in  that  Federal  Register  notice  a 
short  comment  period,  and  then  publish 
final  regulatk»is  on  or  before  September  30, 
1967.  The  managers  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned with  obtaining  workable  regulations 
from  the  Minerals  Management  Service  and 


hope  that  new  regulations  can  go  forward  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  The  Minerals  Management 
Service  is  to  notify  royalty  payors  that  they 
are  to  maintain  records  for  auditing  pur- 
poses despite  any  expiration  of  the  six  year 
statute  of  limitations.  With  this  instruction 
MMS  can  be  assured  that  they  will  have 
sufficient  records  with  which  to  conduct 
audits. 

In  a  separate  matter  the  managers  concur 
in  the  reorganisation  proposal  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations on  BCay  38.  1987. 

PATKKirra  TO  STATXS  PROM  RKXIFTS  UIISKR 
MUflRAI.  LEASIIfO  ACT 

Amendment  No.  135:  Deletes  language 
proi>osed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  providing  for  the  deduction  of  one 
half  of  the  total  annual  cost  of  operation  of 
the  Federal  onshore  mineral  leasing  pro- 
gram before  division  and  distribution  of 
such  receipts  between  the  states  and  the 
Treasury. 

Omcx  OF  SimrACK  MnnKG 

Amendment  No.  136:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Houae  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
ameiutanent.  insert  the  following: 
Omcx  or  SintwACt  Mnnna  Rkclamation  amd 

ENrORCEMElfT 
ABANDONED  MINt  RECLAMATION  FUND 

Section  40StkJ  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  IPublic 
Law  9S-S7J  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof,  "except  for  purposes  of  subsection 
<c)  of  this  section  with  respect  to  the  Navajo, 
Hopi  and  Crow  /ndtan  Tribes". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  nuuiagers  have  Included  language 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  provide  the  Navajo,  Hopi  and  Crow 
Tribes  access  to  their  50  percent  share  of 
the  abandoned  mine  reclamation  fees  col- 
lected from  tribal  lands.  Requirements  of 
the  Act  that  reclamation  plans  and  grant 
applications  be  submitted  by  the  tribes  for 
approval  by  the  Department  are  not 
changed  by  this  provision. 

The  managers  included  all  three  tribes,  an 
addition  of  the  Crow  tribe  to  the  Senate 
language,  even  though  all  are  at  different 
stages  in  their  ability  to  immediately  use 
these  funds,  because  this  funding  provides  a 
means  for  the  tribes  to  addre's  previous  rec- 
lamation problems  on  their  lands.  The  Ad- 
ministration also  supports  access  for  all 
three  tribes  to  these  funds. 

BuRXAU  OP  Indian  Atpairs 

Amendment  No.  137:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  Tlie  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  For  an  ad- 
ditional amount  for  "Operation  of  Indian 
programs",  1 3, 153,000:  Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed  9226,000  shall  be  paid  for  the  settle- 
ment of  three  appeals  related  to  mineral 
leasing  revenues  that  have  been  collected 
and  disbursed  to  Indian  allottees. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  conciir  In  the  amendn^ent  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  appropriates  $3,193,000 
for  the  Operation  of  Indian  programs  in- 
stead  of   $3,127,000   as   proposed   by    the 


Senate  and  nothing  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  Of  these  funds.  $2,700,000  Is  for 
Indian  child  welfare  grants  to  restore  the 
program  to  the  $8,000,000  level  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  $227,000  is  for  the  new 
tribes  program  for  Initial  funding  for  the 
Wampanoag  Tribe  in  Gay  Head.  Massachu- 
setts, and  $226,000  Is  for  the  settlement  of 
three  appeals  related  to  mineral  leasing  rev- 
enues. Funds  proposed  by  the  Senate  under 
this  head  relating  to  the  Native  Hawaiian 
Culture  and  Arts  program  are  deleted  and 
carried  under  the  National  Park  Service. 

Amendment  No.  138:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  inserts  the  words  "transfer  funds 
under  a". 

Amendment  No.  139:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  includes  langiiage  permitting  the 
transfer  of  Indian  trust  funds  to  a  third 
party  manager  only  after  an  audit  and  rec- 
onciliation of  such  funds.  The  Bitfeau 
should  submit  the  final  version  of  the  con- 
tract with  the  third  party  manager  for 
review  by  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  and  consult  with  all  af- 
fected tribes  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the 
final  version  of  the  contract,  prior  to  sign- 
ing. 

Amendment  No.  140:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  conciu'  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  includes  language  prohibiting  the  im- 
plementation of  new  or  revised  higher  edu- 
cation grant  regulations  until  Congress  has 
completed  the  fiscal  year  1988  appropria- 
tions process.  With  regard  to  the  language 
prohibiting  implementation  or  steps  leading 
to  implementation  of  the  initiatives  pro- 
posed by  the  Bureau  in  Its  fiscal  year  1988 
budget,  the  managers  agree  that  pending 
final  Congressinal  action  on  the  fiscal  year 
1988  budget,  the  Bureau  should  limit  any 
activity  with  relation  to  these  proposed  ini- 
tiatives to  briefings  of  interested  parties  and 
the  Congress,  and  consulting  with  Indian 
tribes.  No  preparation  or  publication  of 
draft  or  proposed  regulations  should  occur 
until  final  Congressional  disposition  of 
these  initiatives.  The  Initiatives  included 
under  this  language  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to:  transferring,  by  contract  or  oth- 
erwise, Bureau-operated  schools  to  tribal. 
State  or  local  control  (except  where  a  tribe 
requests  to  contract  to  operate  a  Bureau 
school  under  a  P.L.  93-638  contract);  charg- 
ing tuition  at  Bureau  post-secondary 
schools:  implementing  the  proposed  self-as- 
sistance initiative:  changing  the  method  of 
providing  tribal  contract  support  costs:  reor- 
ganizing Bureau  programs,  including  "re- 
gionallzatlon",  without  submitting  a  repro- 
gramming  proposal  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  in  advance:  collecting  tribal 
timl>er  fees  to  offset  the  Bureau's  costs  in 
the  timber  program:  contracting  out  oper- 
ation of  Bureau-operated  programs,  such  as 
forestry:  and  changing  the  regulations  or 
guidelines  to  restrict  eligibility  for  housing 
improvement  funds. 

Amendment  No.  141:  Deletes  language  in- 
cluded by  the  Senate  to  prohibit  transfer  of 
any  Bureau-operated  schools  to  the  control 
of  any  tribal,  State  or  local  government 
until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  sub- 
mitted two  reports  required  by  law  to  the 
Congress.  The  managers  agree  that  the 
transfer  of  any  Bureau-operated  achooU  Is 


prohibited  under  the  language  included  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  prohibiting  Im- 
plementation of  all  Bureau-proposed  initia- 
tives until  and  unless  Congress  has  ap- 
proved them  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1988 
appropriations  process.  The  managers  also 
agree  that  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  or  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
Congress,  a  report  on  the  studies  and  sur- 
veys required  under  section  1121(a)  of 
Public  Law  95-561  (25  U.S.C.  2001(a)).  and 
the  report  required  under  section  1136(a)  of 
PubUc  Law  95-561  (25  U.S.C.  2016(a))  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  status  report  by  July  15,  1987.  Including 
significant  milestone  events,  leading  to  the 
final  submission  of  the  subject  reports. 

The  managers  agree  that  an  amount  of 
$250,000.  originally  provided  for  Alaska 
scholarshl[>s,  shall  be  reprogrammed  to 
Alaska  adult  education.  The  managers  also 
agree  that  an  additional  amount  of  $20,000 
shall  be  reprogrammed  from  pay  costs  for 
I»ublic  Law  93-638  contract  employees  In 
excess  of  actual  needs,  to  the  Winnebago 
tribal  court,  which  will  make  a  total  of 
$50,000  available  for  the  court.  This  amount 
Is  in  addition  to  any  prior  reprogramming  of 
funds  made  to  address  this  need.  The 
Bureau  and  the  Winnebago  tribe  are  expect- 
ed to  make  mutually  acceptable  arrange- 
ments to  preclude  such  a  shortfall  in  fund- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1988. 

COKSTHUCnOll 

The  managers  agree  that  up  to  $500,000  in 
available  unobligated  funds  shall  be  used  to 
prepare  a  report  on  the  estimated  costs,  and 
other  factors  to  be  considered,  in  providing 
for  either  reconstruction  or  a  new  replace- 
ment facility  for  the  Choctaw,  MS  elemen- 
tary school  which  burned  down  earlier  this 
year.  The  report  should  be  submitted  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees by  August  IS,  1987.  The  Bureau  should 
notify  the  Committees  as  soon  as  possible  as 
to  the  amount  and  source  of  funds  used  to 
prepare  the  report. 

The  managers  intend  for  the  construction 
contract  for  the  Turtle  Mountain  middle 
school  reconstruction  project  to  be  awso-ded 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  construction 
funds  are  made  available  In  the  fall  of  1987. 
To  accomplish  this  the  Bureau  should 
ensure  that  all  necessary  and  appropriate 
activities,  including  preparation  of  bid  docu- 
ments, are  accomplished  between  now  and 
October  1,  1987,  by  negotiating  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  Public  Law  93-638  con- 
tract with  the  tribe  and  providing  funds 
from  available  unobligated  balances,  to 
cover  these  activities.  The  Bureau  should 
report  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  on 
the  amount  and  source  of  funds  that  will  be 
used  for  this  effort  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  managers  agree  that  $100,000  of 
fimds  previously  appropriated  for  the  Miner 
Flat  Dam  project  shall  be  released  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  an  enviroiunental 
Impact  statement. 

Territorial  ahd  Ihtermatioral  Aitairs 

Amendment  No.  142:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
provided  that  educational  assistance  funds 
for  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  remain 
available  until  expended.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  issued  a  memoran- 
dum on  May  21.  1987,  allowing  release  of 
the  funds,  and  the  proposed  bUl  language 
therefore  is  not  necessary. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  143:  Inserts  title  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No.  144:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  for  the  remaining  Judgment 
funds  awarded  to  the  Choctaw  Indian 
Nation,  after  distribution  of  per  capita  pay- 
ments, to  be  held  in  trust  and  to  be  used  to 
carry  out  activities  approved  as  part  of  the 
tribe's  aiuiual  budget. 

Amendment  No.  145:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  prohibits  the  issuance  of  patents  on 
oU  shale  mining  claims  prior  to  March  31, 
1988,  with  the  exception  of  ten  named 
patent  applications.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

RELATED  AQESCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

FORKST  SKRVICS 

Amendbnent  No.  146:  Changes  title  to  in- 
clude transfer  of  funds  and  disapproval  of 
deferral. 

Amendment  No.  147:  Appropriates 
$8,000,000  for  State  and  private  forestry  in- 
stead of  $1,500,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  $10,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  net  increase  over  the  amount  provid- 
ed by  the  House  consists  of  a  decrease  of 
$1,500,000  (which  was  to  be  derived  by 
transfer)  for  control  of  the  spruce  budworm 
on  the  Umatilla  and  Mt.  Hood  National  For- 
ests In  Oregon  and  an  increase  of  $8,000,000 
for  insect  and  disease  projects  nationwide. 
Of  this  amount,  $995,000  is  transferred  to 
the  Forest  Service  research  account. 

The  Committee  understands  that  the 
forest  pest  management  allowance  will 
permit  completion  of  all  planned  spruce 
budworm  projects:  the  replacement  of 
Southern  pine  beetle  suppression  funds 
used  for  gypsy  moth  eradication  in  Oregon: 
the  initiation  of  an  integrated  pest  manage- 
ment special  project  aimed  at  controlling 
the  spread  of  the  gypsy  moth  down  the  Al- 
legheny Mountains  EUid  in  West  Virginia: 
the  intensification  of  survey,  planning,  data 
collection,  and  suppression  of  low  level 
gypsy  moth  populations  as  a  part  of  the  Al- 
legheny integrated  pest  management 
project:  and  the  development  of  a  national 
evaluation  plan  for  forest  pest  management. 

The  funcjs  to  be  transferred  to  the  Re- 
search account  will  permit  the  Service  to 
improve  gypsy  moth  trap  performance:  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  insecticides:  de- 
termine the  effect  of  Dimilin  on  aquatic 
ecosystems:  and  to  accelerate  research  on 
gypsy  moth  population  dynamics,  on  im- 
proved insecticidal  effectiveness,  and  on 
gypsy  moth  hazard  ratings. 

Amendment  No.  148:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following:  of 
which  $7,005,000  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  and  of  which  $995,000  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  "Forest  Research"  ap- 
propriation account  of  the  Forest  Service,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  funds  to  the  forest  research  account. 

Amendment  No.  149:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 


of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 

and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  disapproves  deferral  D87-3S  related 
to  State  and  private  forestry. 

Amendment  No.  150:  Deletes  the  title 
"(By  Transfer)"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  151:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
1 1.000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  $1,000,000 
provided  includes  funds  to  complete 
projects  related  to  the  November,  198S  flood 
in  West  Virginia,  including  repairs  of  the  re- 
search laboratory  at  Parsons,  WV,  roads  and 
bridges  in  the  Monongahela  NF,  and  the 
Seneca  Creek  campground:  and  $130,000  for 
repairs  to  the  Mt.  Whitney  trail  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Amendment  No.  152:  deletes  language,  aa 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  which  would  have 
provided  for  transfer  of  funds  from  the  pur- 
chaser election  permanent  appropriation. 

Amendment  No.  153:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Semite 
which  provides  for  the  disapproval  of  defer- 
ral D87-36  relating  to  Forest  Service  land 
acquisition. 

Amendment  No.  154:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

TTMBOt  ROADS,  PURCHASUt  KLSCTION,  tOKSST 
SBRVICE 

tRXSCISSION) 

(INCLUDtNa  DISAPPROVAL  OF  DETKRRAL) 

Of  the  fund*  previously  made  availaMe 
and  unobligated  in  this  permanent  at>pro- 
priation  account,  $30,000,000  is  rescinded. 

The  Congress  disapproves  deferral  D87-37 
relating  to  the  Forest  Service,  "Timber 
roads,  purchaser  election.  Forest  SenHce, "  as 
set  forth  in  the  message  of  January  28,  1987, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  This  disapproval  shall  be  ef- 
fective u%>on  enactment  into  law  of  this  Act 
and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  deferral  dis- 
approved herein  shall  be  made  available  for 
obligation. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  conctir  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  changes  the  title  of  the 
Senate  proposed  rescission  of  $30,000,000 
and  disapproval  of  deferral  D87-37  in  the 
permanent  appropriation  for  timber  pur- 
chaser roads.  The  House  had  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
Amendment  No.   155:  Strikes  House  pro- 
posed language  earmarking  energy  conser- 
vation funds  for  a  steel  Initiative,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  agree  that  of  funds  avail- 
able because  of  termination  of  the  thin  strip 
casting  contract  in  energy  conservation. 
$800,000  is  to  be  applied  to  a  proposal  to  de- 
velop a  planar  flow  technique  for  use  with 
fully-killed  carbon  steels. 
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The  toMOMttn  also  acre«  thAt  In  economic 
retulAtlon.  $M3.000  not  needed  for  fuels 
ooDvenkMi  actlyity  voms  be  used  for  pay  and 
retirement  oosU  in  compliance  ($195,000) 
and  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals 
($138,000)  and  for  Increased  lltlcatlon  sup- 
port ooDtract  needs  ($610,000). 

SmTHaoHUK  iMarxTUTioH 

Amendment  No.  IM:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment  amended  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named.  Insert  V 00,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  funds  provided  include  $500,000  to  re- 
store the  base  for  acquisition  of  computer 
equltwoent  at  the  «ti^»tH«»ni»n  Astrophysi- 
cal  Observatory;  and  $200,000  for  a  study  re- 
lated to  possible  relocation  of  the  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian.  Heye  Foundation. 
The  study  should  address  the  fusibility  and 
estimated  costs  related  to  three  possible  op- 
tions for  the  Museum:  (1)  relocation  to  a 
newly-constructed  site  on  the  maU  in  Wash- 
ington. DC;  (3)  co-location  at  one  or  more 
sites  in  New  York  City  and  in  Washington. 
DC,  and  (3)  maintaining  the  collection  at 
one  or  more  sites  in  New  York  City.  The 
report  should  be  submitted  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble. The  managers  agree  that  no  further 
funds  shall  be  provided  relative  to  the  possi- 
ble relocation  of  the  Museum  until  author- 
izing legislation  Is  enacted. 
National  EKDOwimrT  por  thx  HmtAirrnES 

The  managers  agree  that  a  grant  to  estab- 
lish or  assist  a  Center  for  American  English 
would  provide  an  unfair  commercial  advan- 
tage. 

Naxiokal  Caftial  PLAmrmo  Coioiissioii 

Amendment  No.  157:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  appropriating  $80,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission. 

The  managers  understand  that  the  devel- 
oper of  the  PortAmerica  project  and  the  Na- 
tional C^apital  Planning  Commission  have 
worked  out  an  arrangement  for  financing 
the  environmental  assessment/environmen- 
tal impact  statement.  Therefore,  the  man- 
agers have  provided  no  additional  funding. 
UmiKD  Statu  Holocaust  Mxmokial 
CouHcn. 

Amendment  No.  158:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  providing  the  authority  for  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Ck>uncll  to  select  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director. 

OnixBAL  PaovisioK 

Amendment  No.  159:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

QoaauL  Provision 
NotwiOutanding  the  prmrision*  of  PrMic 
Law  9^-^93.  which  ettablWted  the  ColUTnbia 
River  Goive  National  Scenic  Area,  the 
Pierce  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the 
Little  WhiU  Salmon  National  Fi»h  Hatch- 
erg  than  continue  to  be  administered,  oper- 
ated and  maintained  in  accordance  with  the 
provision*  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
SvUem  AdnUnUtration  Act,  Pith  and  Wild- 


life Coordination  Act,  and  Pith  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  19S6  by  the  U.S.  Piah  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wUl  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  clarifies  the  authority 
under  which  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  ac- 
tivities are  carried  out  In  the   Columbia 
River  Gorge  National  Scenic  Area. 
CHAPTER  VII 

Amendment  No.  160:  CHianges  chapter 
number  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

EKPLOTIIXIIT  AHS  TRAnflHG  AOIOinSTaATION 

TRAIHIN6  AND  KKPLOTIIZNT  SKRVICIS 

Amendment  No.  161:  Deletes  langtiage 
proposed  by  the  House  which  would  have 
made  $50,000,000  for  the  Summer  Youth 
Employment  Program  available  for  the 
summer  of  1987  instead  of  the  simuner  of 
1988. 

COmCUHITT  SXRVIO  n(7I>0Tl(XNT  POR  OLOKR 
AMKRICANS 

Amendment  No.  162:  Appropriates  a  total 
of  $10,000,000,  including  $7,800,000  for  na- 
tional grants  or  contracts  and  $2,200,000  for 
grants  to  States,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  163:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000,000,  including  $7,800,000  for 
national  grants  or  contracts  and  $2,200,000 
for  grants  to  States,  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

STATK  UHnCTLOTIfZNT  IN 8URAHCK  AND 
nCPLOTlIENT  SKRVICK  OFKRATIONS 

Amendment  No.  164:  Makes  available 
$65,000,000  from  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund  for  administrative  expenses  of  State 
Employment  Security  Agencies,  Instead  of 
$130,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  bill  Included  no  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$15,000,000  for  administration  of  the  Tar- 
geted Jobs  Tax  Oedlt  and  $50,000,000  for 
expenses  of  local  unemployment  offices. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  direct  supplemental  funding  to 
State  Employment  Security  Agencies  suffer- 
ing the  most  severe  fiscal  and  programmatic 
impact  due  to  the  loss  of  Federal  funding, 
such  as  those  with  salary  increases,  staff 
layoffs,  office  closings  and  stable  but  not  in- 
creasing workloads. 

BCRXAD  or  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Amendment  No.  165:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
directed  the  Bureau  of  Lat)or  Statistics  to 
develop  and  publish,  within  90  days,  a  sepa- 
rate Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  elderly. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

MATKRNAL  AND  CHILD  RXALTH 

Amendment  No.  166:  Appropriates 
$18,750,000  for  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  program  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $37,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

CXMTKRS  POR  DlSKASB  CONTROL 
DISXASK  CONTROL.  RESEARCH.  AND  TRAINING 

Amendment  No.  167:  Appropriates 
$20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  fi- 
nance a  mass  mailing  of  information  about 
acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome 
(AIDS)  to  every  household  in  the  Nation. 
The  House  bill  included  no  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

On  June  17.  1987,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  requested  permission 
to  reprogram  $47  million  in  1987  appropria- 


tions for  the  purpose  of  increasing  informa- 
tion, education  and  other  prevention  activi- 
ties for  AIDS.  The  conferees  agree  that  the 
request  is  hereby  denied.  Forty-seven  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  appropriated  directly 
in  this  bill  for  the  same  general  purposes, 
including  $20  million  in  this  amendment 
and  $27  million  in  amendment  number  431. 
The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  funds 
proposed  for  reprogrammlng  should  be  obli- 
gated for  the  purposes  originally  specified 
in  Public  Law  99-591  and  the  accompanying 
conference  report. 

National  Instituxe  on  Aontc 
Amendment  No.  168:  Appropriates 
$750,000  for  clinical  trials  at  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $1,800,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

RESEARCH  RXSOURCXS 

Amendment  No.  169:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $4,000,000  proposed  by  the  Senate 
for  the  General  Clinical  Research  Centers 
program.  The  House  bill  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

NATIONAL  CENTER  POR  N17RSING  RESEARCH 

Amendment  No.  170:  Appropriates 
$1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
studies  related  to  the  nurse  shortage  and 
nurse  retention  issue.  The  Conferees  are 
agreed  that  these  funds  are  to  support  a 
joint  project  with  the  National  Center  for 
Nursing  Research  and  the  Division  of  Nurs- 
ing at  the  Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration.  F^lnds  should  be  shared 
equally,  through  cooperative  agreement,  be- 
tween the  two  organizations.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision. 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
administration 

alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  MENTAL  HEALTH 

Amendment  No.  171:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $750,000  for  mental  health  clinical 
training  proposed  by  the  House.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

Public  Health  Service 

PUBLIC  health  emergency  pund 

Amendment  No.  172:  Appropriates 
$30,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  to 
cover  the  cost,  on  a  one-time-only  basis,  of 
AZT  and  any  other  drug  which  proves  to 
prolong  the  life  of  a  person  with  AIDS  and 
related  complexes  who  is  a  low-income  indi- 
vidual not  covered  under  the  State  Medicaid 
program  or  third  party  payors,  or  whose 
State  Medicaid  program  does  not  provide 
this  drug  coverage.  The  conferees  stress 
that  this  is  not  a  new  entitlement  program. 
The  House  bill  included  no  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

The  conferees  direct  that  these  funds  be 
used  only  for  drug  procurement  and  not  be 
available  for  Federal  or  state  administrative 
expenses  associated  with  the  program.  The 
conferees  intend  that  the  appropriated 
funds  wUl  be  used  to  supplement  any  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  for  the  cost  of  these 
drugs  and  should  not  in  any  event  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds  except  where  local  funds  are  used  to 
subsidize  public  hospitals  or  public  benefit 
corporations  which  are  mandated  to  serve 
all  patients  regardless  of  ability  to  pay.  Fur- 
thermore, to  insure  full  utilization  of  these 
funds,  the  conferees  urge  the  Secretary  to 
devise  a  process  to  reallocate  any  unused 
fimds  that  may  remain  at  the  end  of  the 
project  period. 
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Familt  Support  Administration 

WORK  INCENTIVES 

Amendment  No.  173:  Appropriates 
$23,000,000  for  the  Work  Incentives  pro- 
gram instead  of  $35,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $17,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Conferees  recognize  that  the  amount 
agreed  to  for  fourth  quarter  funding  of  the 
WIN  program  is  not  sufficient  to  support  a 
full  quarterly  allocation  equal  to  the  previ- 
ous three  quarters  In  every  state.  The  Con- 
ferees therefore  agree  that  allocations  to 
states  should  be  made  by  adding  total,  unex- 
pended tMOances  in  all  states  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriation,  determining  the  allo- 
cation due  each  state  for  this  total  using  the 
same  method  as  for  the  previous  thre^  quar- 
ters, then  subtracting  the  unexpended  ImJ- 
ances  in  each  state  from  this  total  using  the 
same  method  as  for  the  previous  three  quar- 
ters, then  subtracting  the  unexpended  bal- 
ances in  each  state  to  determine  its  fourth 
quarter  supplemental  allocation. 

Office  of  Human  Development  Services 

FAMILT  social  SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  174:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Home  Deliv- 
ered Nutrition  Services  under  subpart  2  of 
part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965.  il.400,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concxir  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
DE3»ARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

rehabilitation  services  and  handicapped 
research 

Amendment  No.  175:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  specifies  that  $15,860,000  of  the  1987 
appropriation  for  RehabiliUtion  Services 
and  Handicapped  Research  is  available  for 
special  demonstration  programs  under  sec- 
tion 311(a)(bXc)  of  the  RehabiliUtion  Act. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Amendment  No.  176:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  $1,050,000  of  existing 
funds  under  title  IV  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act  shall  be  used  to 
fimd  curriculum  coordination  centers  at  the 
current  level  with  the  balance  to  be  used  for 
the  national  assessment  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, instead  of  appropriating  $1,000,000 
for  this  purpose  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

STUDEH't  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Amendment  No.  177:  Changes  center  bead 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  178:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  for  a  one-time  waiver  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  from  new  State  matching 
requirements  for  State  Student  Incentive 
grant  funds. 

UlUUEK  EDUCATION 

Amendment  No.  179:  Appropriates 
$3,300,000  for  Higher  Education  and  ear- 
marks $1,000,000  for  acUvltles  uiuler  part  B 
of  Title  m.  $1,000,000  for  put  A  of  tiUe  VI 
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and  $1,300,000  for  part  C  of  title  IX  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

COLLEGE  CONSTRUCTION  LOAN  INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 

Amendment  No.  180:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage which  would  have  provided 
$20,000,000  to  capitalize  the  newly  author- 
ized College  Construction  Loan  Insurance 
Association. 

The  conferees  are  aware  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  is  authorized  to  purchase 
conunon  stock  to  help  capitalize  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  are  agreed  that  this  matter  will 
be  considered  during  the  fiscal  year  1988  ap- 
propriation process. 

CHICAGO  LITIGATION  SETTLEMENT 

Amendment  No.  181:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

CmCAOO  UnOATION  SETTLEMENT 
(TJiANSFER  or  FUNDS) 

To  enable  the  United  States  of  America  io 
satisfy  in  full  any  and  all  obligations  it  may 
have  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
Chicago  Board's  Desegregation  Plan  under 
subsection  15.1  of  the  Consent  Decree  en- 
tered in  the  case  United  States  v.  Board  of 
Education  ff  the  City  of  Chicago,  80  C  5124, 
and  to  reiolve  all  claims  of  the  Chicago 
Board  arid  all  litigation  concerning  the 
United  States'  obligations  to  the  Chicago 
Board  under  section  15.1,  there  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated $83,000,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  of  remaining  unobligated  or  contin- 
gently obligated  balances  of  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education  that  UMuld  have 
been  expended  or  lapsed  but  for  the  escrow 
provisions  established  as  a  result  of  the  liti- 
gation between  the  Chicago  Board  and  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  ttte  Secretary 
of  Education  shall  make  these  funds  avail- 
able  to  the  Board  to  be  used  only  for  desegre- 
gation activities  in  accordance  voith  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Consent  Decree- 
Provided  further.  That  these  funds  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Board  in  five  egucU 
annual  grants  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1988: 
Provided  further.  That  this  S8 3.000,000  reap- 
propriation  constitutes  full  and  final  satis- 
faction of  any  and  all  past,  present  and 
future  claims  that  the  Chicago  Board  may 
have  against  the  United  States  rising  under 
or  resulting  from  section  15.1  of  the  Consent 
Decree,  and  releases  the  United  States  from 
any  further  liability  under  section  15.1:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  sluUl  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendent  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

IMP  ACT  AID 

Amendment  No.  182:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  make 
a  grant  under  section  14  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23.  1950  (PubUc  Law  815,  81st  Con- 
gress) to  the  Winona  School  District  located 
in  Winona,  Missouri,  by  waiving  certain  pro- 
visions of  existing  law. 

The  conferees  are  aware  that  section  14(c) 
of  Public  Law  81-815  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Education  discretion  to  provide  the  assist- 
ance necessary  to  enable  a  local  educational 
agency  to  provide  iwininniim  school  facilities 
for  children  if  such  agency,  among  other 
things,  makes  a  reasonable  local  tax  effort 


and  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  from 
other  Federal.  State  and  local  sotircea.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  such  — «-*-~~ 
to  the  Winona  R-m  School  Distrtet.  of 
Winona,  Missouri,  the  conferees  therefore 
direct  the  Secretary  to  consider  an  amount 
of  local  effort  not  in  excess  of  $200.(KM>  as 
reasonable  and  adequate  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  section  14(c). 

RELATED  AGESf  CIE8 

National  Commission  to  Prevent  Infant 

mortalitt 


opkkatihg 

Amendment  No.  183:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  which  ap- 
propriates $700,000  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1988,  for  the  National  Com- 
mission to  Prevent  Infant  Mortality.  The 
House  bill  included  no  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Commission  members  shall  serve  without 
compensation  but  that  their  travel  and  per 
diem  expenses  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

CHAPTER  Vm— LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
Amendment   No.    184:   Changes   chapter 
number,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
SENATE 

Amendment  No.  185:  Inserts  heading,  u 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  Nos.  186-188:  Reported  in 
technical  disagreement.  Inasmuch  as  the 
amendments  relate  solely  to  the  Senate,  and 
in  accord  with  long  practice  under  which 
each  body  determines  Its  own  housekeeping 
requ^ments  and  the  other  concurs  without 
intervention,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  motions  to  recede  and 
concur  in  Senate  amendments  186-188. 

Amendment  No.  189:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  Inasmuch  as  the  amend- 
ment relates  solely  to  the  Senate,  and  in 
accord  with  long  practice  under  which  each 
body  determines  its  own  housekeeping  re- 
quirements and  the  other  concurs  without 
intervention,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  requested  by  the  Senate  con- 
ferees as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  1 1,300,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wUl  move  to  conciu*  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  Nos.  190-195:  Reported  in 
technical  disagreement.  Inasmuch  as  the 
amendments  relate  solely  to  the  Senate,  and 
in  accord  with  long  practice  under  which 
each  body  determines  its  own  housekeeping 
requirements  and  the  other  concurs  without 
intervention,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  motions  to  recede  and 
concnir  in  Senate  amendments  190-195. 
joint  items 
Capitol  Guide  Service 

Amendment  No.  196:  Appropriates 
$109,000  for  the  C:apitol  Guide  Service,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Architbct  op  the  Capitol 
west  central  front  op  thx  capttol 


(DEFERRAL) 

Amendment  No.  197:  Deletes  deferral  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  West  (Antral 
Front  of  the  Capitol  until  October  1.  1987. 
except  for  administrative  or  engineering  In- 
spection purposes,  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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AommsntATiyi  Pkovuiohs 


Amendment  No.  198:  Substitutes  "Provi- 
■ions"  for  "Provision",  ss  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  199:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal dlsacreement.  The  manacers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
mmmrtAK  the  Joint  resolutlon  mafcing  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987  to  provide  that  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
5303,  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Act.  1987.  shaU  be  effecUve  as  if  enacted 
into  law. 

CHAPTER  IZ 

MIUTAR7  CONSTRUCTION 

ADMumiaATiw  PaovisioHS 

Amendment  No.  300:  Chances  the  chapter 
designation  to  "Chapter  IZ"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Ammdment  No.  301:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  terminates  the  study  associat- 
ed with  base  closure  of  Blather  Air  Force 
Base.  The  conferees  also  agree  with  the 
House  report  language  which  directs  the 
Department  to  lift  the  moratorium  on  fiscal 
year  1987  projects  at  Mather  Air  Force 
Base. 

Amendment  No.  303:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  allows  the  Navy  to  use  funds 
made  available  by  court  order  for  four 
family  housing  units  in  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. 

Amendment  No.  303:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage which  prohibits  the  use  of  NATO  In- 
frastructure funds  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft. However,  the  conferees  do  not  sup- 
port the  use  of  infrastructure  funds  for  air- 
craft procurement.  More  than  70  percent  of 
the  $30  billion  identified  infrastructure 
badtlog  is  for  facility  construction.  Initi- 
ation of  expensive  aircraft  procurement  pro- 
grams could  resxilt  in  reducing  funds  avail- 
able for  construction  of  military  facilities 
and  installations.  The  conferees  believe  that 
infrastructure  should  remain  primarily  a  fa- 
culty program  and  directs  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  NATO  not  to  support  procurement  which 
would  reduce  the  percentage  of  infrastruc- 
ture devoted  to  construction. 

Amendment  No.  304:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

TOBBXJOM  Ant  BASE,  SPAOI 

It  i*  Oie  tetue  of  the  Congrts*  that  all  fa- 
eOUw  cotutruetton  co$t»  auocialed  with  the 
relocation  of  the  Tactical  Fitfiiter  Wing  at 
Tomion  Air  Bate,  Spain,  to  another  loca- 
tion, tho^Ud  be  the  respOJUibUitv  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organieation. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wQl  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Is  Identical  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  but  stipulates  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30S:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal diaagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  earmarks  $1,500,000,  within  funds 
previously  appronriated.  for  dedgn  of  a 
middle  school  at  Naval  Air  Station.  Adak. 
Alasks  The  conferees  have  agreed  to  the 
design  funds  with  the  understanding  that 
oniatnictlon  funds  for  the  middle  school 
wm  be  requested  by  the  Department  of 


Education  under  Public  Law  81-815  and  not 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
CHAPTERX 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Amendment  No.  300:  Renumbers  the 
chapter  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

OmCS  OP  THX  SaCRKTART  OP  Agricultuxk 

Amendment  No.  307:  Restores  three  inves- 
tigations proposed  by  the  House  and  deleted 
by  the  Senate.  The  first  Investigation 
funded  at  $6,000,000  is  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  investigate  whether 
producers  of  basic  agricultural  commodities, 
including  soybeans,  favor  the  Imposition  of 
mandatory  limits  on  the  production  of  basic 
agricultunU  commodities.  Including  soy- 
tieans,  that  wiU  result  in  prices  for  such 
commodities  that  provide  a  fair  return  to 
the  farm  producer  at  not  less  than  the  cost 
of  production. 

The  second  investigation  funded  at 
$3,000,000  Is  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  Investigate  the  quantity  of  each 
basic  agricultural  commodity.  Including  soy- 
beans, needed  by  crop  year  to  meet  domestic 
consumption,  to  maintain  an  adequate  re- 
serve, and  to  regain  and  retain  our  fair 
share  of  world  markets. 

The  third  investigation  funded  at 
$3,000,000  is  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  Investigate  the  clianges  needed  In 
existing  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  provide  for  imple- 
mentation of  mandatory  limits  on  the  pro- 
duction of  basic  agricultLiral  commodities, 
including  soybeans,  and  nonrecourse  loans 
on  basic  agricultural  commodities.  Including 
soybeans,  that  reflect  a  fair  return  to  the 
farm  producer  at  not  less  than  the  cost  of 
production. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  total  of 
$6,000,000  to  assure  that  adequate  funds  are 
available  for  a  comprehensive  investigation 
of  mandatory  limits  on  production.  In  pro- 
viding $4,000,000  for  the  two  supporting  in- 
vestigations, the  conferees  feel  some  of  the 
information  may  be  available  at  present, 
which  may  lower  the  cost  of  these  two  in- 
vestigations. 

AGRICULTDBAL  RaSBARCH  SSRVICX 

Amendment  No.  308:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
$9,891,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$9,891,000  for  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  instead  of  $450,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $10,450,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  conference  agreement  in- 
cludes $450,000  for  essential  repair  work  at 
the  Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  concurred  in 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  also  provides 
$9,441,000  for  equipment  for  the  Penning- 
ton Biomedical  Research  Center  of  Louisi- 
ana SUte  University  Instead  of  $10,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  agreement 
provides  only  the  equipment  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  the  center.  The  conferees 
agree  that  these  funds  shall  l>e  made  avail- 
able to  the  center  only  if  the  University  or 
the  State  provides  assurance  that  the  State 
or  the  nnlversity  will  provide  the  staff  and 
funds  and  operate  the  center.  The  House 


bill  contained  no  funding  for  operating  this 
facility  which  Is  owned  by  the  University. 

CoopntATTvi  Statx  Rksearch  Service 

Amendment  No.  300:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $3,300,000  for  two  Inter- 
national trade  development  centers.  Includ- 
ed in  this  total  Is  $1,300,000  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  an  operational  demonstration 
and  research  feed  mill  and  durum  wheat 
flour  mill  at  the  Northern  Crops  Institute  In 
North  Dakota,  and  $3,000,000  for  a  center  at 
Iowa  State  University.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

The  conferees  agree  that  these  grants 
shall  be  based  on  a  matching  formula  of  50 
percent  Federal  and  50  percent  SUte  fimd- 
ing  as  required  by  Sec.  1419  of  the  Pood  Se- 
ctirity  Act  of  1985.  Such  grants  may  be  used 
for  operating  costs  and  equipment,  but  not 
construction  of  buildings.  The  conferees  wiU 
also  expect  these  centers  to  operate  as  re- 
gional centers. 

The  conferees  will  expect  these  centers  to 
work  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  to 
assure  that  U.S.  commodities  are  offered  for 
sale  in  world  trade  at  competitive  prices. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes 
$300,000  to  accelerate  the  shrimp  aquacul- 
ture  research  project  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  concurred  in  by  the  Senate. 

BUILDIlfG  Aim  PACIUTiaS 
<nfCLt7DniC  RRSCISSIOIf  OP  PimDSI 

Amendment  No.  310:  Restores  House 
heading  "Buildings  and  Facilities"  which 
the  Senate  proposed  to  delete. 

Amendment  No.  311:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
$30,200,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  of  available  fund* 
under  "Affricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  Rural  dean  Water  Pro- 
gram", $6,000,000  are  rescinded. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wiU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$30,200,000  for  buildings  and  facilities  of  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service  instead 
of  $16,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$14,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$16,300,000,  to  be  matched  by  SUte  funds, 
for  construction  of  the  new  Agriculture  Sci- 
ence and  Industry  Center  to  be  located  at 
Pennsylvania  SUte  University  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  Senate  proposed  to 
delete  funding  for  this  facility. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$8,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a  weed  sci- 
ence and  technology  center  to  be  located  at 
the  North  DakoU  SUte  University  on  lands 
provided  to  the  Federal  Government  under 
a  lease.  The  conferees  agree  that  the  Uni- 
versity will  have  architectural  control  of  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  building. 
This  facility  will  be  used  to  enhance  re- 
search In  weed  science,  plant  pathology,  and 
biochemistry.  This  facility  will  be  federally 
owned,  but  operated  by  the  University 
under  a  nominal  cost  lease-tjrpe  agreement. 
The  University  will  provide  the  staff  and 
funds  necessary  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
center.  The  House  bill  contained  no  funding 
for  this  facility. 


The  conference  agreement  also  includes 
$6,000,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
Oeorge  Aiken  Center  for  Microbiology  to  be 
located  at  the  University  of  Vermont  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  agreement  pro- 
vides funds,  on  a  matching  funds  basis,  for 
the  construction  of  this  research  facility. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  funding  for 
this  facility. 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$6,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  in  prior 
fiscal  years  for  the  rural  clean  water  pro- 
gram. The  Department  had  advised  the  con- 
ferees that  these  funds  were  no  longer 
needed. 

EzTKHSiOR  Snvics 

Amendment  No.  313:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

EXTKNSiON  SXRVtCS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Extension 
Service,  Federal  administration  and  coordi- 
nation", for  special  grants  for  financially 
stressed  and  dUlocaUd  farmers.  $300,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$300,000  to  the  Extension  Service  for  grants 
to  financially  stressed  and  dislocated  farm- 
ers instead  of  $600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conference  agreement  also 
specifies  that  the  funds  are  under  the  "fed- 
eral administration"  account,  and  are  to  be 
used  by  the  Coilette  of  Agriculture  at  North 
DakoU  SUte  University. 

AMIMAL  AlfD  PLAMT  HKALTR  iHSFBCnON 
SXRVICX 

Amendment  No.  313:  Appropriates 
$8,500,000  for  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $3,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  The  conference  agreement  in- 
cludes a  total  of  $8,000,000  for  the  south- 
eastern boll  weevil  eradication  program, 
which  is  a  cooperative  Federal /SUte/ 
grower  program  to  eradicate  the  boll  weevil 
through  a  coordinated  regional  effort  cover- 
ing Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida.  Under 
this  program  the  grower  pays  70  percent 
and  the  Federal  Government  pays  30  per- 
cent. The  House  proposed  $3,000,000  for 
this  program  and  the  Senate  Increased  that 
amount  to  $8,000,000. 

The  conference  agreement  also  includes 
$500,000  for  preparation  of  an  environmen- 
tal impact  sUtement  in  connection  with  the 
■wttwai  damage  control  program  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

AORICULTtniAL  STABIUZATIOn  ARS 
CONSKRVATIOn  Skrvics 

DAIRY  ufsaaanTT  program 

Amendment  No.  314:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  conctir  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  $553,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$563,000  for  dairy  indemnity  payments  in- 
stead of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  ctrnfereea  were  adrlaed  by  the 
Department  that  $553,000  will  be  required 


to  complete  payment  on  claims  in  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Oldahoma,  rather  than 
$1,000,000  as  originally  estimated  by  the  De- 
partment. The  House  bill  contained  no 
funding  for  this  program. 

COimODrrT  CRXDIT  CORPORATIOlf 

RxntBURsncKirr  por  irar  »«tiTTm  losses 

Amendment  No.  315:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following:  $5,553,189,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$5,553,189,000  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized  losses  in- 
stead of  $6,563,189,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $6,653,189,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  21  percent  across-the-board  re- 
duction Included  In  the  House  bill  provided 
an  adjusted  House  amount  of  $5,184,919,000. 
The  reduction  of  $1,100,000,000  below  the 
budget  request  Is  composed  of  a  reduction 
of  $625,000,000  based  on  a  reestimate  of 
CCC  requirements.  a  reduction  of 
$500,000,000  In  the  contingency  reserve,  and 
an  increase  of  $35,000,000  to  cover  increased 
disaster  paymenU. 

Amendment  No.  216:  Restores  the  limiU- 
tion  of  $300,000,000  on  the  amoimt  that  is 
available  for  payment  of  export  guaranteed 
loan  claims  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
deleted  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  217:  Provides 
$135,000,000  for  additional  payments  to  pro- 
ducers under  section  633(B)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture, Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1987,  which 
shall  be  made  to  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween the  partial  payment  and  the  amount 
of  the  full  claim  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  318:  Report  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  the  following:  ,  and  for 
other  disaster  payments  renuired  by  the 
Farm  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1987, 
$25,000,000;  and  interest  payments  to  the 
United  States  Treasury,  $440,000,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$35,000,000  to  cover  the  additional  disaster 
payments  made  In  order  by  the  Farm  Disas- 
ter Assistance  Act  of  1987  which  are  over 
and  above  the  $135,000,000  provided  to 
cover  claims  under  the  original  provision  in 
the  1987  Appropriations  Act. 

The  conference  agreement  limits  interest 
payments  to  the  United  SUtes  Treasury  to 
$440,000,000  instead  of  $400,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment deleted  the  House  limiUtion  on  inter- 
est payments  to  the  Treasury. 

HONBT  LOAM  PROGRAM 

Amendment  No.  219:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  eliminates  the  cap  on  honey  loans 
made  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Honey  Is  the  only  commodity  with 
a  cap  on  its  loans.  The  conferees  believe 
that  it  is  unfair  to  single  out  one  commodi- 
ty. 


FARMms  Home  AincnnRSATiogi 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ORAinS 

Amendment  No.  320:  Appropriates 
$3,000,000  for  a  grant  for  the  development 
of  ChocUw  Regional  Rural  Industrial  Parit 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  Senate 
amendment  proposed  to  delete  fundtng  for 
this  grant. 

Rural  Housno  Irsuraiice  Pum 

MORATORIUM  OM  PREPATMERT  OP  RURAL 
RENTAL  BOUSING  LOANS 

The  conference  agreement  extends  the 
moratorium  on  prepayment  of  rural  rental 
housing  loans  through  September  30,  1987. 
The  conferees  recommend  this  action  to 
provide  the  authorizing  committees  ade- 
quate time  to  develop  a  long-term  soluttoa 
to  this  problem. 

The  moratoriimi  permits  prepajrmento  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  adequate,  compara- 
ble housing  in  the  community  or  cases  in 
which  tenant  rents  will  not  l>e  substantially 
Increased.  The  conferees  will  expect  the 
Secretary  to  make  a  determination  that 
such  housing  is  available  to  tenants,  under 
the  original  terms  and  conditions,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years  before  ac- 
cepting an  offer  to  prepay. 

Amendment  No.  221:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  transfers  $115,000,000  from  rural 
rental  housing  loans  (section  515)  to  rental 
assistance  payments  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  This  transfer  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional estimated  10,000  units  of  rental  as- 
sistance to  be  used  for  newly  constructed 
projects  financed  imder  sections  514,  515 
and  516.  While  the  conferees  expect  that 
most  of  the  additional  rental  assistance 
units  provided  wlU  be  employed  with 
projects  approved  in  fiscal  year  1987,  the 
Secretary  may  use  up  to  3,000  rental  assist- 
ance units  for  projects  financed  with  fiscal 
year  1986  funds.  The  conferees  stress  that 
these  funds  are  not  intended  to  assist  previ- 
ously occupied  projects.  The  conferees  are 
aware  that  rental  assistance  funding  re- 
mains under  P.L.  99-591,  which  can  be  used 
to  assist  occupied  projects. 

Amendment  No.  222:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
LOAM  itxavLATrom 

Hereafter,  funds  appropriated  or  available 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  to  make  or  to  service 
farm  loans  shall  be  available  for  continuing 
assistance  to  delinguent  t>om>v)ers  on  the 
basis  of  the  policies  contained  in  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Announcement 
Number  1113-19t0.  dated  November  30, 
1984. 

Hereafter,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act, 
or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, may  be  used  to  implement  section 
l»44.1«(c)(l)  of  title  7,  Code  of  Federal  Hern- 
iations, as  published  in  52  Federal  Register 
11983  (AprU  14,  1987)  or  any  other  regular 
tion  that  would  have  the  same  effect  at  such 
regulation. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
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The  conference  mgreement  deletes  lan- 
guace  related  tr  loan  servicing  regulations 
propoaed  by  the  Senate  and  adds  language 
which  has  the  effect  of  providing  that  a  bor- 
rower, when  applying  for  a  loan  from  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration,  has  to  show 
that  be  will  cash  flow  only  on  the  loan  ap- 
plied for  rather  than  on  all  loans.  The  effect 
of  this  language  is  to  restore  Farmers  Home 
Administration  procedures  and  policies  to 
those  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years  prior 
to  the  change  put  in  place  by  the  present 
administrator  approximately  two  years  ago. 

The  ocmference  agreement  also  includes 
language  that  prohibits  the  use  of  the  new 
provision  under  the  section  503  rural  hous- 
ing int>cram  that  prohibits  the  construction 
of  both  a  garage  and  a  basement  on  new 
homes.  The  nmferees  note  that  a  garage 
and  basement  are  customary  and  necessary 
in  certain  regions  of  the  country  because  of 
weather  or  other  conditions.  To  prohibit 
such  construction  would  cause  a  hardship 
for  many  borrowers. 

RuKAi.  EixcTxivicATioif  AsmmsTaATioif 

Amendment  No.  223:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

ROKAL  ElECTIUFJCATJON  AmtOaSTKATJOM 

Heno/ter,  notwiOutaitding  section 
309A(i>  of  the  Rural  Klectrification  Act  of 
1939  (7  U.S.C.  93«a(dJ}.  a  borrower  of  a  loan 
made  by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and 
guaranteed  under  tectum  306  of  ruch  Act  (7 
V.S.C.  936)  may,  at  the  option  of  the  borroto- 
er,  prepay  such  loan  (or  any  loan  advance 
thereunder/  in  accordance  with  section  306A 
of  such  Act 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wHl  more  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  amends  Senate 
language  to  allow  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration borrowers  to  refinance  their 
debt  with  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  with- 
out being  assessed  a  prepayment  penalty. 
Tbeae  borrowers  will  use  private  capital  to 
pay  back  their  government  loans. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  limited  to 
only  those  borrowers  who  serve  six  or  fewer 
customers  per  mile  of  line.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision. 

Pood  ams  Nnramoii  Skrvice 

CHILO  HUTHIIIOII  PaOOKAltS 

Amendment  No.  224:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 


Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "CHILD  NVTRTTlO/f  PRO- 
ORAMIS"  of  title  Jll  of  the  provitioru  made 
effective  by  section  101  (a)  of  Public  Lav>  99- 
190  but  not  requested  Ouvugh  an  official 
budget  retjuest  transmitted  to  the  Congress, 
$1$7.S0O.OOO  shaU  be  avaHtMe  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  StaU  agen- 
cies for  meai*  served  under  child  nutrition 
programs  conducted  under  the  National 
Sdtool  Lumdi  Act  (42  V.S.a  1751  et  seg.) 
and  the  ChOd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
UJSS.C  1771  et  seqj  in  September.  1997. 

The  manacOT  on  the  put  of  the  Senate 
wfll  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 


Tlie  conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage added  by  the  Senate  which  would 
extend  the  prohibition  against  a  ban  on  sac- 
charin in  the  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling 
Act  by  an  additional  five  years.  The  agree- 
ment also  incorporates  language  in  Senate 
amendment  numbered  433  which  provides 
an  additional  $500,000  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  The  conference  agree- 
ment deletes  amendment  nimibered  433. 

CHAPTER  ZI 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Amendment  No.  227:  Conforms  heading. 
Coast  OuABS 
onsATniG  KxratsKS 
Amendment  No.  238:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
Coast  OtuKD 

OFERATtHO  VWKMSSS 

(TRAMsmt  or  rvtfDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
Expenses",  $4,120,000,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "United  States  (Customs  Serv- 
ice, Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Inter- 
diction Program":  Provided,  That  this  pro- 
vision ^lall  be  effective  only  upon  valida- 
tion of  the  transfer  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concxir  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  makes  avail- 
able $167,500,000  to  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  for  reimbursement  to  State  agencies 
for  meals  served  under  the  child  nutrition 
programs  instead  of  $167,550,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conference  agree- 
ment deletes  $50,000  for  compensation  for 
losses  claimed  as  a  result  of  the  study  re- 
ferred to  In  section  1581(a)  of  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  (90  Stat.  1594).  In  accord- 
ance with  the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nu- 
trition Amendments  of  1986,  the  conferees 
will  expect  the  Department  to  report  to 
Congress  its  final  determination  by  August 
31.  1987,  of  such  claims  before  taking  fur- 
ther action  on  this  matter. 

PORXIGR  AOUCULTURAL  SKKVICX 

Amendment  No.  225:  Appropriates 
$1,500,000  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  to  offset  the  increased  cost  resulting 
from  overseas  Inflation  instead  of  $1,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Food  akd  Dkug  AammsiHATioit 

Amendment  No.  236:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  orphan 
drug  grants  and  contrxicts,  $500,000. 

Section  3  of  the  Saccharin  Study  and  La- 
beling Act  (21  U.S.C.  348  nL/  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "May  1.  19»7"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "May  1,  1992". 

The  managers  on  the  pa:-t  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Fn»KAI.  AVIATIOH  APHmiSlMATIOK 
<»BBATI01I8 

(TKAmm  or  rninw) 
Amendment  No.  229:  Conforms  beading. 


Amendment  No.  230:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
$60,000,000,  of  which  $11,619,000  shaU  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Operation  and 
maintenance.  Metropolitan  Washington  air- 
ports", and  $5,000,000  shall  be  derived  ^ 
transfer  from  "Construction,  Metropolitan 
Washington  airports" 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  direct  the  FAA  to  halt  any 
further  closiires  and/or  consolidations  of 
flight  service  stations  unless  the  affected 
service  area  will  be  served  by  an  automated 
flight  service  station  with  Model  1  or  Model 
1  full  capacity  service.  This  directive  shall 
be  effective  on  July  15,  1987.  The  conferees 
have  been  advised  by  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office  that  this  requirement  should  not 
delay  the  flight  service  station  automation 
and  consolidation  program. 

GRAirTs-nf-Ais  roR  AntroRTs 

(LIQUIDATIOR  or  COltTRACT  AUTBORIZATTOIf) 
(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  rUMD) 

Amendment  No.  231:  Conforms  heading. 

Amendment  No.  232:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  that  increases  the 
limitation  on  obligations  for  airport  plan- 
ning and  development,  and  noise  compatibil- 
ity planning  and  programs  by  $25,000,000 
instead  of  rescinding  $150,000,000  of  unobli- 
gated contract  authority  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

i^oxRAL  Highway  Aomikistratiom 

MOTOR  CARRIKR  SATETY  GRAIfTS 

(LIQUIDATION  OP  CONTRACT  AUTHORIZATION) 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

Amendment  No.  233:  Conforms  heading. 
Amendment  No.  234:  Deletes  rescission  of 
$15,469,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

aALTm ORX-WASHINOTON  PARKWAY 
(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 
.     (TRANSrZR  OP  PUNDS) 

Amendment  No.  235:  Provides  $2,000,000, 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

HIGHWAY  SAPXTY  AND  XCONOMIC  DKVXLOPMXRT 
DDfOHSTRATIOR  PROJECTS 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  PUND) 

(TRAN8PER  OP  PUND8) 

Amendment  No.  236:  Provides  $5,000,000, 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

HIGHWAY  SAPXTY  IKPROVXMXNT 
DKHONSTIUTION  PROJXCT 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  PUND) 

(TRAN8PXR  OP  PUNDS) 

Amendment  No.  237:  Provides  $2,000,000. 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

HIGHWAY-RAILROAD  GRADE  CROSSING  SAPXTY 
DKMONSTRATION  FROJXCT 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(TRANSPKR  OP  PUNDS) 

Amendment  No.  238:  Provides  $2,000,000, 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 
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VXHICULAR  AND  PEDESTRIAN  SAPXTY  Throtigh  the  federal  bridge  replacement  VS.  Secret  Servicx 

DKifoif STRATiON  PROJXCT  program,  a  bridge  between  Iowa  and  Wis-  Amendment  No.  254:  Reported  in  technl- 

(HicHWAY  TRUST  FUND)  cohslh  crosslng  the  Mississippi  River  at  Du-  cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 

(IRANSPXR  OP  FUNDS)  ^^^If o^'^J^J^S.t'^ ^Tn    f^^w^h  °^  "**'   ^*'"»*  ^  °"^"  *  "«'"'»'  ^   "'"^^ 

A».-„^~«„»   M,,    o«.  T^i^^.  ~.™,.«»„t  '*"*  Pii»ae  was  completed  in  1982,  which  and  concur  In  tte  amendment  of  the  Senate 
Amendment  No.  239.  Inserts  permanent  provided   a   crossing   from   the   Wisconsin  ^hich  makes  $6,000,000  of  previously  appro- 
authorizing  language.  Inc  udlng  a  perma-  shore  to  an  Island  near  the  Iowa  shore  and  pHate  funds  for  construction  available  unUl 
nent  exemption  from  any  llmlUtion  on  obll-  completed  the  Wisconsin  approach.  expended. 
gations  for  Federal-aid  highways  and  high-  xhe   Iowa   approach   section,   known   as  „  _  ^-^__     „__ 
way  safety  construction  programs,  and  pro-  phase  II,  wlU  complete  the  full  river  cross-  "•°-  ">«*"•  Sxrvicx 
vides  $5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  (jjg  ^^^  w^^  the  replacement  bridge  to  a  re-  Amendment  No.  255:  Deletes  an  appro- 
National  Highway  Traffic  Sapkty  vised  arterial  roadway  In  Dubuque.  Phase  II  prlatlon  of  $79,177,000  for  payment  to  the 
Administration  should   receive   the  same  level  of  priority  Postal  Service  Fund  proposed  by  the  House 
OFKRATIONS  AND  RXSXARCH  Consideration  for  discretionary  bridge  funds  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

„r.....»  «.  .rnnMo  that  phase  I  of  the  bridge  received.  The  Conferees  have  concurred  with  the 
(TRANSFER  OP  FUNDS)  .„„.»-  Senate  in  deferring  the  supplemental  re- 
Amendment  No.  240:  Provides  $1,000,000,  pompano  bxach  air  park  ^^^^  ^^  $79,177,000  to  reimburse  the  Labor 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  as  proposed  by  the  Amendment  No.  247:  Reported  technical  Department  for  compensation  paid  to  postal 
House.  The  conference  agreement  includes  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  employees  for  injuries  that  occurred  prior 
the  foUowlng  distribution:  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  to  July  1,  1971  while  employed  by  the  old 
Initiate  long-term  research  pro-  concur   In  the   amendment  of  the  Senate  post    Office    Department.    The    Conferees 
gram  to  assess  effectiveness  of  ^^^  *"  amendment  as  foUows:  have  taken  this  action  without  prejudice 
mandatory  safety  belt  Uw  pro-  ^  "*"  °*  'h*  matter  proposed  by  said  and  with  the  knowledge  that  this  will  post- 
visions  $350,000  amendment,  insert  the  following:  pone  payment  to  the  Labor  Department  in 

Dade    County,    Florida    trauma  pompano  beach  air  park  fiscal  year  1987. 

network  improvemenU 150.000  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  The  Conferees  understand  that  the  Labor 

CDC  injury  study 400.000  Federal  Aviation  AdminUtration  under  this  Department    can    absorb    the    fiscal    1987 

EsUbllshment  of  mld-atlantlc  or  any  prior  Act  shaU  be  used  (1)  to  compel  worker's  compensation  obligation  of  thj 
trauma  registry  in  states  of  the  City  of  Pompano  Beach,  Florida,  to  re-  U-S.  Postal  Service.  The  Conferees  recog- 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary-  designate  any  land  designated  as  nonavia-  nize,  however,  that  the  Postal  Service  short- 
land,  Pennsylvania.  Virginia.  tion  use  land  at  the  Pompano  Beach  Air  fall  owed  the  Labor  Department  for  work- 
West  Virginia,  and  the  District  park  as  of  November  1,  1966,  or  (2 J  to  take  er's  compensation  payments  continues  to  ac- 

of  Columbia 100,000  any  action  to  revert  the  Pompano  Beach  Air  cumulate  and  should  be  addressed  as  part  of 

FKDKRAL  Railroad  Administration  Park.  the  fiscal  year  1988  regular  Treasury,  Postal 

railroad  safety  Th«  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Service,  and  General  Government  Appro- 

wlU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  prlatlon  Bill. 

(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DXPXRRAL)  ^j,^  Housc  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The  Conferees  further  acknowledge  that 

Amendment   No.    341:    Deletes   language  xhe  conferees  encourage  FAA  to  work  under  39  U.S.C.  2002(aK2)  all  liabilities  at- 

that  disapproves  the  proposed  deferral  D87-  ^th  the  city  to  resolve  this  matter  as  expe-  tributable  to  operations  of  the  former  Post 

43  relating  to  Railroad  safety  proposed  by  dltlously  as  is  possible.  Office  Department  shall  remain  liabilities 

the  Senate.  CHAPTER  XII  **'    '^^  Government  of  the  United  States," 

Uhran  Mass  Transportation  ,_                          ^^  *"**  ^^*^  ^^^^  obligations  must  ultimately 

Administration  Dxpahtmxnt  of  the  Tkeasury  be  paid.  Nevertheless,  the  Conferees  recog- 

BxaKAscH  TSAiwiwo  AND  HTJMAH  REsouRcxs  Amendment    No.    248:    Changes    chapter  nize  that  these  payments  must  be  paid  by 

RXSXARCH,  THAiNiNO,  AND  HUMAN  RxsouRcxs  number  ss  proposed  by  the  Senate.  the  Federal  Government  and  that  the  Labor 

(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DXPXRRAL)  OFFICE  OF  THE  SxcRXTAHY  Department  must  be  reimbursed.  To  this 

Amendment       No.       242:       Disapproves  »    m      o.ia    rw.i  .  *nd.  the  Conferees  recommend  that  the  Ad- 

$4,336,000  of  deferral  IM7-47  as  proposed  by  Amendment   No.    249:    Deletes   lanpiage  nalnlstration  and  the  appropriate  legislative 

the  Senate  Instead  of  $4,036,000  as  proposed  Pf^.^Sf^^  .^      ,t    "''"f*     appropriating  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  should 

by  the  House.  $6,500  000  for  salaries  and  expen«»  imd  in-  coaslder  providing  an  annual  budget  request 

^^^  ..^.x^.n    ,.=.-=T.r  **rts  language  proposed  by  the  Senate  ap-  ♦^  cover  these  oavments  to  the  Labor  De- 

nrrXRSTATX  TRANSFXR  GRANTS— TRANSIT  nw,r.r4otin<»  ti  (vwi  noo  for  that  nfflro  cover  inese  payments  M)  me  LAOOr  uc- 

.niKAPP»ovAi.oFDxpn«Ai.)  propriating  $5,000,000  for  that  office.  partment  rather   than   indlrecUy   through 

(DisAiTKovAi.  or  DDTOKAt)  PxDXRAL  Law  Enporcxmxnt  TRAINING  the  Payment  to  the  Postal  Servlce  Pund  Rc- 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  fiscal  year  Cxntxr  count 

Sreni^'^for  ^^Z^'  "S^'^r  J^^^^^T-Afr^^ont^^^  '          °"^  ^°""°"'' 

bants-translt"  shall  be  consistent  with  the  ^,^^!^S  ^iiTTfJp^Sfotfon  tJ^  it^  Amendment  No.  256:  Reported  in  techni- 

InformaUon  provided  by  the  Urban  Mass  °' }***  !^°T  .!?^tSl    «i««H^»^t    o7^!  cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  pm* 

Transportation    Administration    as   printed  S«.tf -S^^  H.^^^p^  m^«  ts  sm  2^  °^  ^^«  ^°"««  "^  °"^'  *  ™°"**°  *^  "****« 

on  page  174  of  Part  4  of  the  House  fiscal  ■  Senate.  This  amendment  mak^  $2,5()0,000  j^j^,  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

y^%88   Department   of   TransportaUon  "Lnl^^nl^i^ Jf  T'',  Bt^J^^Wi^  a  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
AppropriaUons  hearing  record.  ^  ,?l^^f.^nin,;,np^'f^?hf  ^nw  ^  "*"  °^  *^«'  "^^^^  proposed  by  said 
PANAMA  CANAL  COMMISSION  base  level  of  employment  for  the  Center.  amendment.  Insert  the  foUowing: 
BuRKAu  OP  Alcohol,  Toracco  and  Firxarms  custohs  roRmruRM  nnm 

OPXRATING  XZPXNSXS  ^             j»»Tnnr._ij.»«.i 

.         .        ^      „         «,,        4           ^  »  Amendment  No.  251:  Reported  in  technl-  TECtnacAL  correction  to  pubuc law  tt-STS 

«^'^,^^fnL«i  of  tiM%  oofl  «  i;^™^  «^  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  section  llS2(b}  of  Public  Law  99-570  U  re- 

hv ^hl'TnS^^  A li'i^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^«  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  pooled,  and  shaU  be  treated  as  though  it  had 

?h.wo,^                    •                    '^^^^  *"*•    «"»'="'    ^    '■^•^    amendment    of    the  never  been  enacted 

me  Mouse.                 „,,    ,     ,   j      ,  Senate.  The  Senate  amendment  appropri-  At,r,rBtMnr.t  mnmiTtm osa  pmnsomm. 

Amendment  No.   244:   Includes  language  -♦..  ts  ooo  000  for  salaries  and  exoenses  in-  allowajvcxs  roR  certain  osa  personnel 

that  makes  $3,000,000  available  for  landslide  !^d  ^sToM  000  ^  orooo^tT^the  Notwithstanding  sections  5923  and  5924. 

removal  instead  of  $6,000,000  as  proposed  by  ^^  °kVs^ram"fnre^:flL''Ll2^  TJ^J^^ll^L^'S^c^^fer^"^^ 

""general  PROVISIONS  i!;:!:;^^e*z.rft°LSr=rnl'^"  s^rS^s  z^^^::^ii^y 

GENHIAL  PROVISIONS  available  funds  for  certain  equipment.  authorized,     resulting     in     an     aggregaU 

Amendment  No.  245:  Conforms  heading.  U.S.  Customs  Sxrvicx  amount  of  $27,000  payable  to  tu>enty-one 

DiscaxnoNAXY  RRiDGX  PROGRAM  Amendment  No.  353:  Restores  language  (jcjteral  Services  Administrtition  employees 

Amendment  No.  346:  Reported  in  technl-  inserted  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  for  certain  cost  of  living  and  related  ex- 

cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  Senate  which  makes  available  $2,500,000  of  penses  during  official  foreign  duty  from  No- 

of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  previously  appropriated  funds  for  the  oper-  vemt)er  1984  through  September  1985. 

and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  atlon  and  maintenance  of  the  Air  Interdic-  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

directing  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  tlon  Program  until  September  30,  1988.  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 

consider  phase  1  and  phase  2  of  the  con-  Amendment    No.    253:    Makes    technical  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

■truction  of  the  Dubuque  City  Island  Bridge  change  in  the  center  heading  as  proposed  by  This  amendment  makes  a  technical  cor- 

in  Dubuque.  Iowa  as  one  project.  the  Senate.  rection  in  legislation  regarding  the  Customs 
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Forfeituic  IHind  and  providea  Allowances  for 
certain  Oenerml  Services  Administration  em- 
ployees. 

ErracT  or  Raroar  Lahguaob 
The  language  set  forth  in  Chapter  Xn  of 
Houae  Report  100-28  and  Chapter  XII  of 
Senate  Report  100-48  shall  be  compiled 
with  unless  specifically  addressed  In  this 
statement  of  the  managers  to  the  contrary- 
Report  language  included  by  the  House 
which  Is  not  changed  by  the  Senate,  and 
Senate  report  langxiage  which  Is  not 
changed  by  this  statement  of  the  managers 
is  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Confer- 


TITLEII 
INCREASED     PAY     COSTS     FOR     THE 

FISCAL     TEAR      1987      LEGISLATIVE 

BRANCH 

Sman 

Amendment  No.  257:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  Inasmuch  as  the  amend- 
ment relates  solely  to  the  Senate,  and  in 
accord  with  long  practice  under  which  each 
body  determines  its  own  housekeeping  re- 
quirements and  the  other  concurs  without 
intervention,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Houae  wiu  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
coDciir  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
AacHmcT  or  the  Catttol 
smATi  omcx  BimjirRGS 

Amendment  No.  258:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  Inasmuch  as  the  amend- 
ment relates  solely  to  the  Senate,  and  in 
accord  with  long  practice  under  which  each 
body  determines  Its  own  housekeeping  re- 
quirements and  the  other  concurs  without 
tnterventlon,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Amendment  No.  259:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $172,000  for  the  White  House 
Office  proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  260:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $43,000  for  the  Executive  Resi- 
dence at  the  White  House  proposed  by  the 
House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  261:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  for  Special  Assistance  to 
the  President  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  262:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $16,000  for  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  263:  Deletes  an  appro- 
prlaUon  of  $23,000  for  the  Office  of  PoUcy 
Development  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  264:  Deletes  an  appro- 
iwlatlon  of  $28,000  for  the  NaUonal  Security 
CouncU  proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  265:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priaUon  of  $57,000  for  the  Office  of  Admin- 
istration proposed  by  the  House  and  strick- 
en by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  266:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $290,000  for  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  proposed  by  the  Houae 
and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  267:  Deletes  an  appro- 
prlaUon  of  $12,000  for  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  proposed  by  the  House 
and  striken  by  the  Senate. 

4         DEPARTICENT  OP  AORICDLTDRE 
Amendment  No.   268:   Restores   heading 
"(Including  Transfer  of  Funds)"  which  had 


been  inserted  by  the  House  and  deleted  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  269:  Appropriates  $31,000 
for  the  Office  of  the  Secretair  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $53,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  270:  Appropriates  $7,000 
for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $10,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  271:  Appropriates  $7,000 
for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $10,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  272:  Appropriates  $7,000 
for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Science  and  Education  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $11,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  273:  Appropriates  $7,000 
for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Marketing  and  Inspection  Services  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $11,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  274:  Appropriates  $8,000 
for  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$15,000  as  protx>sed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  275:  Appropriates  $7,000 
for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hotise  instead  of  $12,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  276:  Appropriates  $7,000 
for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Food  and  Consumer  Services  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $10,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Son,  COHSSKVATIO«  Skkvicx 
Amendment       No.       277:       Appropriates 
$102,000  for  river  basin  surveys  and  investi- 
gations as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$190,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  278:  Appropriates  $74,000 
for  watershed  planning  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $136,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  279:  Appropriates 
$943,000  for  watershed  and  flood  prevention 
operations  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  amendment  proposed  to  delete  fimds 
for  this  account. 

FoRKST  Sstvias 

Amendment  No.  280:  Appropriates 
$1,844,000  for  forest  research  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  instead  of  deriving  the  same 
amount  by  transfer  from  the  purchaser 
election  permanent  appropriation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  281:  Appropriates 
$413,000  for  State  and  private  forestry  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of  deriving 
the  same  amount  by  transfer  from  the  pur- 
chaser election  permanent  appropriation  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  282:  Appropriates 
$17,574,000  for  national  forest  system  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of  deriving 
the  same  amount  by  transfer  from  the  pur- 
chaser election  permanent  appropriation  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  283:  Appropriates 
$2,859,000  for  construction  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  instead  of  deriving  the  same 
amount  by  transfer  from  the  purchaser 
election  permanent  appropriation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Nationai.  TKLCcomcinncATiONS  amd 

IlfrOKlfATIOH  ADKHnSTKATIOIl 

Amendment  No.  284:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendment  which  transfers 
$243,000  from  the  National  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Information  Administration's 
"Public  Telecommunications  Facilities. 
Plaiming  and  Construction"  account  to  the 
National  Telecommunications  and  Informa- 
tion Administration's  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses" account  for  Increased  pay  costs,  in- 
stead of  transferring  these  funds  for  this 
purpose  from  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration's  "Operations. 
Research,  and  Facilities"  account  as  pro- 
I>osed  by  the  House. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
Amendment  No.  285:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  conciu-  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 

"ENEROY  iNTORMATTOIf  AOMnaSTRATIOlf" 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  Is  to  derive 
pay  costs  for  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration from  unobligated  amounts 
within  the  account,  rather  than  from  other 
accounts.  Pay  costs  of  $469,000  In  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Information  Systems  Pro- 
gram will  be  derived  from  telephone  and 
computer  funds  in  the  policy  and  manage- 
ment program  which  are  not  needed  for 
that  purpose. 

Amendment  No.  286:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 

"EMEROKNCY  PRSPAKEDNSSS" 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  Is  to  derive 
pay  costs  from  unobligated  amounts  within 
the  account  rather  than  from  other  ac- 
counts. Pay  costs  of  $89,000  can  be  absorbed 
because  of  lower  than  anticipated  staffing 
levels. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 

HITMAN  SERVICES 

Natiomal  Ihstitutcs  or  Hxaltr 

Amendment  No.  287:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $1,594,000  proposed  by  the  Senate 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Amendment  No.  288:  Deletes  ^proprla- 
tion  of  $628,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute. 

Amendment  No.  289:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $211,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  of  i:>ental  Research. 

Amendment  No.  290:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $405,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Dlatwtes  and  Di- 
gestive and  Kidney  Diseases. 

Amendment  No.  291:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $498,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 
tious Diseases. 

Amendment  No.  292:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $92,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 


the  National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences. 

Amendment  No.  293:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $345,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  IDevelopment. 

Amendment  No.  294:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $119,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Eye  Institute. 

Amendment  No.  295:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $266,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences. 

Amendment  No.  296:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $193,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging. 

Amendment  No.  297:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal and  Skin  Diseases. 

Amendment  No.  298:  Appropriates 
$150,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Director  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $252,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

AssiSTAirr  Secrktart  roR  HtniAif 
DzvKLOPMXirr  Services 

Amendment  No.  299:  Appropriates 
$1,300,000  for  the  Office  of  Human  Develop- 
ment Services  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

DEPARTlfEIfTAL  MAHAGEXXirT 

Amendment      No.      300:      Appropriates 
$2,200,000  for  General  Departmental  Man- 
agement as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Amendment  No.  301:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  transferring  $9,714,000  to  salaries 
and  expenses  from  the  various  funds  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  or  LAifo  Makagembht 

Amendment  No.  302:  Appropriates 
$815,000  for  Oregon  and  California  grant 
lands  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken 
by  the  Senate. 

Bureau  or  Mutes 

Amendment  No.  303:  Deletes  center  head- 
ing proposed  by  the  Senate  to  transfer 
funds  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Amendment  No.  304:  Appropriates 
$900,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  $1,442,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
unobligated  balances  in  Energy  conserva- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  Bureau  Is  to 
absorb  the  balance  of  the  funding  needed 
for  the  pay  increase  ($737,000)  from  Execu- 
tive Direction,  mineral  resources  projects, 
and  from  mineral  data  analysis. 

Bureau  or  Reclamation 

Amendment  No.  305:  Appropriates 
$3,034,000  for  pay  costs  for  "Construction 
Program"  and  $1,808,000  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Departmental  Omcxs 

Amendment  No.  306:  Appropriates 
$175,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  in- 
stead of  $350,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  nothing  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  307:  Appropriates 
$300,000  for  the  Office  of  the  SoUdtor  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $425,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  308:  Appropriates 
$345,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $130,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 


department  of  justice 
Legal  Activities 
Amendment  No.  309:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal dlsagTKment.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hsuse  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  allows  $16,000  of  the  $64,000  appro- 
priated to  remain  available  until  expended. 
DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 

(mCLTTDIMG  TRAMSrCRS  OP  rUNDS) 

OmcB  or  THE  Secrztart 

Amendment  No.  310:  Provides  $563,000,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$750,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Coast  Guars 

Amendment  No.  311:  Provides  $16,100,000 
for  operating  expenses  Instead  of 
$15,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
$20,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  312:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  $3,000,000 
shaU  be  expended  from  the  Boat  Safety  Ac- 
count, $3,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  "Re- 
tired pay". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Amendment  No.  313:  Provides  $271,000  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  for  headquarters  ad- 
ministration as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $500,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  314:  Appropriates 
$33,000,000  for  operations  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $44,000,000.  of  which 
$8,500,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

Amendment  No.  315:  Restores  language 
that  derives  funds  by  transfer  for  motor  car- 
rier safety  from  section  311  of  Public  Law 
96-131  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
language  that  derives  funds  by  transfer 
from  "Motor  carrier  safety  grants"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

National  Highway  Thaitic  Sarty 
Administration 
Amendment  No.  316:  Appropriates 
$317,000  for  operations  and  research  Instead 
of  $317,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  $600,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

GRANTS  to  the  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSENGER 

corporation 

Amendment  No.  317:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

ORANTS  TO  THE  HATIOKU.  RAILROAD  PASSENGER 
CORPORATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Grants  to 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion", $5,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  unobli- 
gated balances  of  "Redeemable  preference 
shares"  aciruired  by  the  Secretary  of  TYans- 
portation  under  the  Railroad  Revitalization 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  to  be 
available  only  for  <;onstructicm,  rehabilita- 
tion,   renewal,    replacement,   or  other  im- 


provements deemed  by  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  to  be  needed  to 
enable  it  to  restore  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice betu>een  Springfield,  Massachusetts  and 
Montreal,  Canada  through  Vermont  Provid- 
ed, TTiat  any  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
for  the  performance  of  such  improvements 
shall  provide  that  the  owners  of  any  rail- 
road line*  so  improved  not  construe  the 
tenns  of  any  eicisting  trackage  rights  agree- 
ment or  any  existtrig  or  future  operating 
agreement  between  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  and  the  ovmert  of 
any  such  railroad  lines  in  a  manner  that 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  rental  or 
other  payments  made  thereunder  because  of 
the  expenditures  made  under  this  appropria- 
tion: Provided  further,  TTiat  any  agreements 
entered  into  by  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  for  the  performance  of 
such  improvements  shall  provide  that  the 
owners  of  any  railroad  lines  so  improved 
not  seek  to  include  the  value  of  any  expendi- 
tures made  under  this  appropriation  in  the 
transfer  price  of  any  of  the  lines  so  im- 
proved: Provided  further.  TTuU,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Na- 
tUmal  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  shall 
hereafter  seek  immediate  and  appropriate 
legal  remedies  to  enforce  its  contractual 
rights  whenever  track  maintenance  on  any 
route  over  which  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  operates  becomes  inad- 
equate or  otherwise  falls  below  the  confruc- 
tual  standard. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wiU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  to  grant  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  an 
additional  $5  million  to  restore  Amtrak's 
Montrealer  railroad  passenger  service  north 
of  Springfield.  Massachusetts.  These  funds 
are  to  be  derived  from  unobligated  balances 
of  "Redeemable  preference  shares"  that 
were  previously  reserved  for  projects  of  the 
Central  Vermont  Railroad  and  the  Bangor 
&,  Aroostook  Railroad.  The  conferees  direct 
that  the  remaining  $371,000  previously  re- 
served for  these  railroads  be  made  available 
for  track  rehabilitation  needs  of  the  Pioneer 
Valley  Railroad. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  $5  million  pro- 
vided to  Amtrak  be  made  available  only  for 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  renewal,  re- 
placement, and  other  improvements  needed 
to  restore  Amtrak  service  north  of  Spring- 
field through  Vermont  to  Montreal  on  rea- 
sonable business  terms.  The  present  route 
of  the  Montrealer  Includes  two  segments  of 
track— Springfield  to  East  Northfleld,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Brattleboro  to  Windsor, 
Vermont— owned  by  the  Boston  St  Bifaine 
Railroad.  Over  the  past  several  years,  the 
condition  of  those  two  segments  of  track 
has  been  permitted  to  deteriorate  to  the 
point  where  passenger  train  service  cannot 
safety  be  operated  at  speeds  sufficient  to 
make  the  service  competitive  or  marketable. 

The  conferees  understand  that  Amtrak 
has  recently  filed  an  arbitration  action 
against  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  seek- 
ing to  require  that  this  track  be  maintained 
to  the  contractual  standard.  The  conferees 
believe  that  Amtrak  should  have  sought  to 
enforce  its  contractual  rights  as  soon  as 
track  maintenance  became  inadequate  on 
this  route,  rather  than  waiting  until  deterio- 
rating track  conditions  forced  a  cessation  of 
railroad  passenger  service  north  of  Spring- 
field. The  conferees  direct  that  any  arbitra- 
tion award  received  by  Amtrak  In  its  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Boston  &  Maine  RaU- 
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road  be  uaed  to  offset  the  appibpriatlon  In 
this  bUL  The  bill  Includes  a  perriuuient  pro- 
vision requiring  that  A'vtrak  ^t  permit 
track  conditions  on  othe:  rout«^^  similarly 
deteriorate  without  seek'ng  InBnediate  and 
appropriate  legal  remedies. 

During  the  time  that  Amtrak's  case 
against  the  Boston  Sc.  Maine  Railroad  Is  pro- 
ceeding, the  conferees  believe  that  It  is  criti- 
cal for  Amtrak  to  restore  service  on  the 
MontrecUer  route.  The  conferees  intend  that 
Amtrak  use  the  funds  provided  in  this  bill 
to  fashion  an  effective,  long-term  approach 
to  the  provision  of  high  quality  rail  passen- 
ger service  north  of  Springfield  through 
Vermont.  Options  that  Amtrak  should  con- 
sider include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  reha- 
bilitation of  all  or  part  of  the  existing  route, 
as  well  as  the  improvement  of  alternative 
routes  between  Springfield  and  Windsor. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that 
$3.2  million  of  the  funds  made  available  be 
used  for  track  rehabilitation  work  between 
Brattleboro  and  Windsor,  Vermont,  and 
that  the  remaining  funds  be  used  either  to 
rehabilitate  the  remaining  track  segment  or 
to  improve  an  alternative  route  between 
Springfield  and  Vermont. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Amtrak  wlU  contract 
with  the  owners  of  the  railroad  lines  pro- 
posed to  be  used  for  this  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice for  the  performance  of  the  necessary  im- 
provement work.  The  bill  requires  that 
Amtrak  condition  any  such  contract  on  an 
agreement  by  the  owners  of  the  railroad 
lines  to  be  improved  not  to  seek  reimburse- 
ment from  Amtrak  or  other  third  parties  for 
any  expenditures  made  with  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  Specifically,  the  conferees 
intend  that  the  owners  of  the  railroad  lines 
to  be  improved  not  be  permitted  to  construe 
the  terms  of  any  existing  trackage  rights 
agreement  or  any  existing  or  future  Amtrak 
operating  agreement  in  a  manner  that 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  rental  or 
other  payments  made  thereunder  by  virtue 
of  the  expenditures  made  pursuant  to  this 
appropriation. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  are  aware  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  affected  rail- 
road lines  may  be  sold  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred In  the  near  future.  It  is  the  conferees' 
intention  that  the  Boston  &  Ifaine  R&Uroad 
not  receive  any  windfall  benefit  by  virtue  of 
its  failure  to  adequately  maintain  these 
lines,  and  bill  language  has  therefore  been 
Included  to  preclude  the  value  of  any  im- 
provements made  with  this  appropriation 
from  being  Included  in  any  transfer  price. 

FEDIXAL  RaILHOAD  ADMHriSTHATIOIt 

Amendment  No.  318:  Provides  $100,000  by 
transfer  for  office  of  the  administrator  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $200,000 
by  transfer  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

NaTIORAL  TiAlfSPOKTATION  SaPKTY  BOARD 

Amendment  No.  319:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  tc  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

RELATED  AOENCIES 
Natiohml  Thaioportation  SArrrr  Board 

(TKAiaiKK  OrrVMDS) 

"Satarlea  and  expense*",  $165,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from,  the  unobUgated 
balance*  of  "Payment*  to  air  carriert"; 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Amendment  No.  320:  Deletes  a  center 
heading  proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  321:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,353,000  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  proposed  by  the  House  and  strick- 
en by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  322:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $118,000  for  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center  proposed  by  the 
House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  323:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,430,000  for  the  Financial 
Management  Service  proposed  by  the  House 
and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  324:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,359,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol. Tobacco  and  Firearms  proposed  by 
the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  325:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $12,577,000  for  the  United  SUtes 
Customs  Service  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  326:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $571,000  for  the  United  SUtes 
Mint  proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  327:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $721,000  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Public  Debt  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  328:  Deletes  appropria- 
tions for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of 
$1,000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses. 
$7,003,000  for  processing  tax  returns, 
$13,700,000  for  examination  and  appeals 
and  $11,400,000  for  Investigation.  coUectlon 
and  taxpayer  service  proposed  by  the  House 
and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  329:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,045,000  for  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

Amendment  No.  330:  Transfers  $5,000,000 
from  research  and  development  instead  of 
$2,000,000  from  buildings  and  facilities  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $9,000,000  from 
research  and  development  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  deletes  language  proposed  by 
the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate  con- 
cerning laboratory  construction,  and  deletes 
the  proviso  proposed  by  the  Senate  on  pro- 
portional reductions. 

In  agreeing  to  transfer  $5,000,000  from 
EPA's  research  and  development  account  to 
cover  additional  salaries  and  expense  costs, 
the  conferees  have  dropped  the  proportion- 
ality language  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This 
approach  has  been  taken  to  give  the  Agency 
the  flexibility  to  target  reductions  to  lower 
priority  areas,  instead  of  requiring  across- 
the-board  reductions.  I>rograms,  projects, 
and  activities  which  have  receivctd  congres- 
sional add-ons  should  not  be  luifalrly  or  dis- 
proportionately targeted.  The  Agency  is  di- 
rected to  submit  Its  proposals  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  through  the 
normal  reprogrammlng  process. 

GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  331:  Deletes  a  center 
heading  proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  332:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,233,000  for  the  Federal 
Supply  Service  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  333:  Deletes  an  appro- 
j^riation  of  $397,000  for  Information  Re- 
sources Management  Service  proposed  by 
the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No.  334:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $177,500  for  Federal  Property 
Resources  Service  proposed  by  the  Houae 
and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  335:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $912,000  for  General  Manage- 
ment and  Administration  proposed  by  the 
House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  336:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $198,000  for  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  337:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000  for  Allowances  and  Office 
Staff  for  Former  FYesldents  proposed  by  the 
House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  338:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  House  which  would  have 
increased  limitations  on  the  availability  of 
revenue  from  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund 
which  was  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  339:  Transfers 
$25,000,000  from  Research  and  development 
and  Space  flight,  control  and  data  communi- 
cations as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
transferring  $12,000,000  from  Space  flight, 
control  and  data  communications  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AOENCIES 

Amendment  No.  340:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $34,000  for  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  proposed 
by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  341:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $8,000  for  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  342:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,000  for  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Pay  proposed  by  the  House 
and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  343:  Appropriates 
$124,000  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency's  increased  pay  cost  require- 
ments as  proposed  by  the  House  and  strick- 
en by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  provision  on  this  item. 

Amendment  No.  344:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $4,000  for  the  Committee  for 
Purchase  from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severe- 
ly Handicapped  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  345:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $136,000  for  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Authority  proposed  by  the  House 
and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  346:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  for:  $170,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, and  $42,000  for  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel  proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  347:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $592,000  for  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Administration  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  348:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $731,000  and  transfer  authority 
of  $435,000  for  the  Office  of  Personnel  Iifan- 
agement  proposed  by  the  House  and  strick- 
en by  the  Senate. 

UinTKD  Statu  Holocaust  Mxmorial 

COUHCU. 

Amendment  No.  349:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  appropriating  $19,000  for  Increased 
pay  costs  for  the  Holocaust  memorial  coun- 


Amendment  No.  350:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $150,000  for  the  United  States 
Tax  Court  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE  III— INCREASED  COSTS  FOR 
RETIREMENT  CONTRIBUTIONS 
(PUBLIC  LAW  99-335) 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
Sknatk 
Amendment  No.  351:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  Inasmuch  as  the  amend- 
ment relates  solely  to  the  Senate,  and  in 
accord  with  long  practice  under  which  each 
body  determines  its  own  housekeeping  re- 
quirements and  the  other  concurs  without 
intervention,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
ARCRmcT  or  the  Capitol 
senate  office  buildings 
Amendment  No.  352:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  Inasmuch  as  the  amend- 
ment relates  solely  to  the  Senate,  and  in 
accord  with  long  practice  under  which  each 
body  determines  its  own  housekeeping  re- 
quirements and  the  other  concurs  without 
intervention,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  353:  F>rovldes  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  $6,500,000  for  the  Extension 
Service  shall  be  available  for  the  Extension 
Service,  "including  extension  agents"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  appro- 
priated $6,500,000  for  the  Extension  Service 
without  specific  mention  of  the  extension 
agents. 

Forest  Service 

Amendment  No.  354:  Appropriates 
$1,000,000  for  forest  research  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  instead  of  deriving  the  same 
amount  by  transfer  from  the  purchaser 
election  permanent  appropriation  as  pro- 
posed bv  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  355:  Appropriates 
$190,000  for  State  and  private  forestry  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  insteaul  of  deriving 
the  same  amount  by  transfer  from  the  pur- 
chaser election  permanent  appropriation  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  356:  Appropriates 
$9,300,000  for  national  forest  system  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  instead  of  deriving  the 
same  amount  by  transfer  from  the  purchas- 
er election  permanent  appropriation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  357:  Appropriates 
$1,600,000  for  construction  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  instead  of  deriving  the  same 
amount  by  transfer  from  the  purchaser 
election  permanent  appropriation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE— CIVIL 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home 

Amendment  No.  358:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  ensure 
that  no  more  will  be  drawn  from  the  Home's 
Capital  outlay  account  than  is  needed  for 
retirement  expenses. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

Health  Resources  and  Services 

Administration 

Amendment  No.  359:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wiU  move  to  recede  and  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  which 
transfers  $1,400,000  from  unobligated  bal- 


ances for  federal  retirement  costs  at  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

Amendment  No.  360:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $3,533,000  proposed  by  the  Senate 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Amendment  No.  361:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $1,146,000  proposed  by  the  Senate 
for  the  National  Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  In- 
stitute. 

Amendment  No.  362:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $368,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research. 

Amendment  No.  363:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $703,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Di- 
gestive and  Kidney  Diseases. 

Amendment  No.  364:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $495,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  and 
Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke. 

Amendment  No.  365:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $861,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 
tious Diseases. 

Amendment  No.  366:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $260,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences. 

Amendment  No.  367:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $570,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development. 

Amendment  No.  368:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $233,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Eye  Institute. 

Amendment  No.  369:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $131,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences. 

Amendment  No.  370:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $365,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging. 

Amendment  No.  371:  Deletes  appropria- 
tion of  $101,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal and  Skin  Diseases. 

Amendment  No.  372:  Appropriates 
$350,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Director  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $503,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Amendment  No.  373:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  transferring  $9,755,000  to  salaries 
and  expenses  from  the  various  funds  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

department  op  the  interior 
Bureau  op  Land  Management 

Amendment  No.  374.  Appropriates 
$3,780,000  for  management  of  lands  and  re- 
sources as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$454,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  managers  agree  that  any  unfunded 
retirement  costs  should  be  absort>ed  on  a 
pro  rata,  across-the-board  basis. 

Amendment  No.  375.  Appropriates 
$479,000  for  Oregon  and  Callfomia  grant 
lands  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken 
by  the  Senate. 

Geological  SmtvBT 
Amendment       No.       376.       Appropriates 
$4,206,000  for  surveys,  investigations,  and 
research  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  $1,236,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Amendment      No.      377.      Appropriates 
$2,350,000  for  retirement  contributions  for 
"Construction     Program"     and    $1,567,000 
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aa  proposed 


"Operation  and  Maintenance" 
by  the  Senate. 

Detartmirtal  Offices 
Amendment      No.      378.      Appropriates 
$200,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  in- 
stead of  $400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  nothing  as  propcMed  by  the  Senate. 

DEPARTBCENT  OP  JUSTICE 
Legal  Activities 
Amendment  No.  379.  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  allows  $22,000  of  the  $85,000  appro- 
priated to  remain  available  until  expended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard 
Amendment  No.  380.  Provides  $1,733,300 
by  transfer  for  operating  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,000,000  by 
transfer  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Amendment  No.  381.  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
$46,000,000  of  which  $5,000,000  ahaU  be  de- 
rived by  trantfer  from.  "Retired  pay":  Pro- 
vided, That,  notwithstanding  Sec.  511  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  proxriaion  of  law,  such 
funds  shall  remain  available  until  expended; 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House. 
Federal  Highway  Administration 

Amendment  No.  382:  Restores  language 
that  derives  funds  by  transfer  for  motor  car- 
rier safety  from  section  311  of  Public  Law 
96-131  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
language  that  derives  funds  from  "Motor 
carrier  safety  grants"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  383:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  that  derives  funds 
by  transfer  for  operations  and  research 
from  section  311  of  Public  Law  96-131. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Amendment  No.  384:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
that  derives  $100,000  for  office  of  the  ad- 
ministrator from  unobligated  balances  of 
"Conrail  labor  protection". 

Amendment  No.  385:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
that  derives  $135,000  of  the  funds  for  raU- 
road  safety  from  unobligated  balances  of 
"Conrail  labor  protection". 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
Amendment  No.  386:  Provides  $354,400  by 
transfer  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $400,000  by 
transfer  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

related  agencies 

National  Trahsportatioh  Satrt  Board 

Amendment  No.  387:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
RELA  TED  AOENCISS 

NATtOMAL  TlUMSPORTATTON  SaIKTY  BOAKD 

(TiuMs^at  or  nmos) 

"Soiariet  and  experue*".  tlSO.OCC.  to  be 
derived  by  trangfer  from  unotMgated  bal- 
ance* of  'Payments  to  air  carriert"; 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

Amendment  No.  388:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  (3,428.000  for  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol. Tobacco  and  Firearms  proposed  by 
the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 
iKTBUtAL  Ravmua  Skrvici 

Amendment  No.  389:  Deletes  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,110,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  390:  Appropriates 
$81,854,000  for  procesaing  tax  returns  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$71,427,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  391:  Appropriates 
$33,325,000  for  examination  and  appeals  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$20,354,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  392:  Appropriates 
111.711,000  for  investigation,  collection  and 
taxi)ayer  service  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $10,219,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AQENCY 

Amendment  No.  393:  Deletes  center  head 
inserted  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  394:  Appropriates 
$5,000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  providing 
$2,000,000  of  that  amount  by  transfer  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  deletes  a  provi- 
so on  proportional  reductions  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

GENERAL  SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION 
Fkdkkal  Buiu>imcs  Pohd 

Amendment  No.  395:  Makes  technical 
change  to  a  center  heading  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  396:  Establishes  a  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  available  for  real  prop- 
erty operations  of  $758,284,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $761,024,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  397:  Establishes  a  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  available  for  program 
direction  and  centralized  services  of 
$57,315,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $57,444,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  398:  Brtabllshes  a  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  available  for  design  and 
construction  services  of  $83,807,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $84,009,700 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  399:  Ertablishes  a  limita- 
tloD  on  the  total  amount  available  from  the 
Federal  BuOdlngs  Fund  of  $2,453,518,700  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$2,458,589,700  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
UnTKD  SlATlS  HOLOCADST  MXMOaiAL 

Coovcn. 

Amendment  No.  400:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Bwiatf  appropriating  $18,000  for  increased 
ooata  associated  with  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  System  for  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  OoundL 


TITLE  rV 
Ukgkht  Rxlikt  roR  thk  Hokkliss 
SuppixiiKirTAL  Appropkiatioms  Act  op  1987 
Amendment    Nos.    401-408:    Deletes    lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Hoiise  and  stricken 
by  the  Senate  providing  for  homeless  pro- 
grams In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  and  the  Veterans 
Administration.    P\inds   for   homeless   pro- 
grams  in   these   agencies   are   included   in 
Amendment  numbered  415. 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION  AND 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  funds  for  health  and 
education  services  for  homeless  Americans 
based  on  new  legislation  recently  passed  by 
the  Congress.  This  legislation.  H.R.  558— 
the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act,  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  March  5,  1987  and  the  Senate  on 
April  9,  1987.  The  conference  agreement  on 
HJl.  558  was  filed  on  June  19,  1987  (House 
Report  100-174)  and  Is  ex|>ected  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  and  Senate  In  the  very 
near  future.  Because  of  the  urgent  need  to 
provide  funding  In  this  area,  the  conferees 
have  agreed  to  provide  funds  prior  to  final 
enactment  of  the  new  law  based  on  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  H.R.  558.  The  funding 
agreement  provides  the  following  amounts: 

Hont  SMia        QMNnMt 


(7S,000,000    00.000.000    S4S.000.000 


MmM  MnidcRaistnliaa.    ».0OOJ)0O 9,300,000 

Hgm*a  btak  pait 75.000,000     32.200.000 


9,200000 
CMRMty  anioa  IM  ga«._.   (S.0OOJM     20,000.000     TAJttim 


2.S00.000       4.(00.000 
10,000,000       t300,000 


14S,O0Ojm    U7J0O,0aO    14$,000.000 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  Conferees  that 
these  funds  be  allocated  among  the  States 
as  provided  for  in  the  new  authorization 
and  that  they  support  new  programs  as  pro- 
vided for  under  each  of  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  Homeless  Assistance  Act  as  de- 
scribed in  House  Report  100-174. 

Amendment  No.  409:  Deletes  chu>ter 
number  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  410:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert  the  following: 
Health  Resources  asd  Services 

ADItnaSTRATtON 

Health  Resources  amd  Services 
For  an  additionai  amount  for  "Health  re- 
tource*  and  service*",  for  carrying  out  the 
activitie*  authorized  by  H.R.  SS8,  the  Stew- 
art B.  McXinney  Homele**  As*i*tance  Act, 
a*  jnovided  for  in  House  Report  100-174, 
$46,000,000  to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  amount  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
will  support  a  new  grant  program  to  meet 
both  the  physical  and  mental  health  needs 
of  the  homeless.  Grants  are  to  be  awarded 
to  public  and  nonprofit  health  providers  for 


the  delivery  of  outpatient  health  services  to 
the  homeless,  including  primary  care,  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment,  and  mental  health 
services. 

Amendment  No.  411:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert  the  following: 

Alcohol,  Druo  Abuse  and  Me/ttal  Health 

ADMtNISTRA  TtON 

Alcohol,  Druo  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Alcohol, 
drug  abuae  and  mental  health",  for  carrying 
out  the  actixjitiea  authorized  by  H.R.  SS8,  the 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act,  a*  provided  for  in  House  Report  100- 
174,  tS 0.7 00,000  to  remain  available  through 
September  30,  1988. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  new  authorization  for  the  homeless. 
HJl.  558,  provides  for  three  separate  activi- 
ties for  the  homeless  administered  by  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration and  the  conference  agreement 
allocates  funding  for  each  of  these  new  pro- 
grams. Of  the  total  amount  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees,  $9,300,000  is  for  new  community 
mental  health  demonstration  projects.  This 
program  will  provide  community-based  serv- 
ices to  chronically  mentally  ill  adults  and 
children  who  are  homeless  or  at  risk  of 
homelessness.  The  conference  agreement 
also  provides  $32,200,000  for  the  homeless 
mental  health  services  block  grant.  Under 
this  program  grants  will  be  awarded  for 
emergency  projects  such  as  outpatient 
mental  health  services,  training,  case  man- 
agement, support  and  supervisory  services. 
For  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  demonstration 
projects,  the  conference  agreement  provides 
$9,200,000.  which  wUl  be  used  for  developing 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treatment  services. 

Amendment  No.  412:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert  the  following: 

Famuly  Support  Administration 

OmcE  or  ComnmiTY  Services 

ComnmiTY  Services  Block  Grant 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty services  block  grant ",  for  carrying  out  the 
activities  authorized  by  H.R.  SS8,  the  Stew- 
art B.  McXinney  Homele**  Atsi*tance  Act, 
a*  provided  for  in  House  Report  100-174, 
836,800,000  to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  fund- 
ing for  emergency  community  services 
homeless  grants.  These  funds  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  community  action  agencies 
and  other  eligible  entities  that  are  currently 
providing  emergency  services  to  the  home- 
less. Also  included  within  this  appropriation 
is  $200,000  to  support  the  Interagency 
Council  on  the  Homeless  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  413:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

SPECUL  PROORAMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Special 
programt",  for  carrying  out  the  activitie* 
authorized  by  H.R.  558,  the  Steioart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  House  Report  100-174, 
$4,600,000  to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Vocational 
and  adult  education",  for  carrying  out  the 
activities  authorized  by  H.R.  SS8,  the  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act, 
as  provided  for  in  House  Report  100-174, 
86,900,000  to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
these  funds  will  be  used  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Coordinator  of  Education  of 
Homeless  Children  and  Youth.  This  office  is 
responsible  for  developing  and  Implement- 
ing plans  to  educate  homeless  children  and 
ensuring  that  these  children  have  access  to 
all  education  services  provided  to  non-home- 
less children. 

The  conference  agreement  also  provides 
that  funds  will  be  given  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  develop  and  implement  pro- 
grams of  literacy  ^'"alnlng  and  basic  skills 
Improvement  for  aault  homeless  individuals. 

HOKUSS  AXriHORIZATION 

Amendment  No.  414:  This  language, 
which  enacted  the  Homeless  Authorization 
Act.  is  deleted  because  a  conference  report 
providing  for  the  Homeless  Authorization 
has  now  been  filed  and  is  awaiting  action  in 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  415:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
Emeroency  Shelter  Grants  Program 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  emer- 
gency shelter  grants  program  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment as  authorized  in  the  Homeless 
Housing  Act  of  1986  under  section  101(g)  of 
Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591, 
subject  to  the  requirements  for  such  program 
in  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  As- 
sistance Act  (H.R.  558),  a*  provided  for  in 
House  Report  100-174,  $50,000,000.  to 
remain  ax>ailable  until  expended. 

Supportive  Housing  Demonstration 
Program 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  transi- 
tional housing  demonstration  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  as  authorized  in  the 
Homeless  Housing  Act  of  1986  under  section 
101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law 
99-591,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
supportive  housing  demonstration  program 
in  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  A»- 
tistance  Act  (H.R.  558),  as  provided  for  in 
House  Report  100-174,  $80,000,000  to  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

Supplemental  Assistance  por  Faciuties  To 
Assist  the  HoitELESS 

For  grant*  for  supplemental  a»*i*tance  for 
facilitie*  to  a**i*t  the  homele**  pursuant  to 


the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homele**  A**t*t- 
ance  Act  (H.R.  558),  a*  provided  for  in 
House  Report  100-174,  $15,000,000,  to 
remain  available  untU  expended. 

Section  8  Assistance  por  Single  Room 
Occupancy  Dwellings 

The  budget  authority  available  under  sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  for  assistance  under  section  8(e)(2)  of 
such  Act  is  increased  by  $35,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
TTiat  such  amount  of  budget  authority  is  to 
be  used  only  to  assist  homeless  individuals 
pursuant  to  section  441  of  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  (H.R. 
558).  as  provided  for  in  House  Report  100- 
174. 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 

AGENCY 

Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  program",  as  author- 
ized by  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500 
and  Public  Law  99-591.  and  H.R.  558,  the 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act,  as  provided  for  in  House  Report  100- 
174,  $10,000,000. 

VETERANS'  ADMIN ISTRA  TION 
Medical  Care 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
care",  $20,000,000,  to  remain  available 
through  September  30,  1988,  of  which 
$15,000,000  shall  be  available  for  converting 
to  domiciliary<are  beds  underutilized  space 
located  in  facilities  (in  urban  areas  in 
which  there  are  significant  numbers  of 
homeless  veterans)  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
for  furnishing  domiciliary  care  in  such  beds 
to  eligible  veterans,  primarily  homele**  vet- 
eran*, who  are  in  need  of  such  care,  and  of 
which  $5,000,000  shall  be  available,  notxoith- 
standing  section  2(c)  of  Public  Law  100-6, 
for  furnishing  care  ujider  section  620C  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  homeless  vet- 
eran* u>/io  have  a  chronic  mental  illness  dis- 
ability: Provided,  That  not  more  than 
$500,000  of  the  amount  available  in  connec- 
tion with  furnishing  care  under  such  section 
620C  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  moni- 
toring the  furnishings  of  such  care  and,  in 
furtherance  of  such  purpose,  to  maintain  an 
additional  10  full-time-employee  equiva- 
lent*: Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  thi* 
paragraph  shall  result  in  the  diminution  of 
the  conversion  of  hospital-care  beds  to  nurs- 
ing-home-care beds  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  provide  the 
following  levels  for  those  homeless  pro- 
grams under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
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TITLE  V 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  416:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  insert- 
ed, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  503.  (a)((l)  Except  a*  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c),  none  of  the  fund*  appro- 
priated or  made  available  by  this  Act,  or  any 
other  Act,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year, 
shall  be  available  to  administer  or  imple- 
ment any  drug  testing  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  Numbered  12564  (dated  Septem- 
ber 15,  1986),  or  any  subsequent  order, 
urUes*  and  untii— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Service*  certifie*  in  writing  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  and  other  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress,  that — 

(i)  each  agency  ha*  developed  a  plan  for 
achieving  a  drug-free  workplace  in  accord- 
ance with  Executive  Order  Numbered  12564 
arid  applicable  provision*  of  law  (including 
applicable  provisions  of  this  section); 

(ii)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Service*,  in  addition  to  the  scientific  and 
technical  guidelines  dated  February  13, 
1987,  and  any  subsequent  amendment* 
thereto,  ha*,  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3),  publithed  mandatory  guideline*  which — 

(I)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
aU  aspects  of  laboratory  drug  testing  attd 
laboratory  procedures  to  be  applied  in  car- 
rying out  Executive  Order  Numbered  12564, 
including  standard*  which  require  the  use  of 
the  best  available  technology  for  ensuring 
the  full  reliability  and  accuracy  of  drug  test* 
and  strict  procedures  governing  the  chain  of 
custody  of  specimen*  collected  for  drug  te*t- 
ing; 

(II)  specify  the  drug*  for  which  Federal 
employees  may  be  tested;  and 

(III)  establish  appropriate  standard*  and 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  laborato- 
rie*  and  criteria  for  certification  and  revo- 
cation of  certification  of  laboratories  to  per- 
form drug  testing  in  carrying  out  Executive 
Order  Numbered  12564;  and 

(Hi)  all  agency  drug-testing  programs  and 
plans  established  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  Numbered  12564  comply  with  applica- 
ble provisions  of  law.  including  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(29  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.).  title  5  of  the  United 
Stale*  Code,  and  the  mandatory  guideline* 
under  clau*e  (ii); 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Service*  ha*  submitted  to  the  Congress,  in 
writing,  a  detailed,  agency-by-agency  aruUy- 
sii  relating  to— 

(i)  the  criteria  and  procedure*  to  be  ap- 
plied in  designating  employee*  or  positions 
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fi>r  drug  letting,  including  the  juatificoHon 
for  such  criteria  and  jnoceduret; 

(iiJ  the  petition  tittet  designated  for 
random  drug  testing;  and 

(Hi)  the  nature,  frequency,  and  time  of 
drug  letting  propoted  to  be  irutituted;  and 

(C)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  submitted  in  writing 
to  the  Committeet  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Repreientativet  and  the  Senate  a 
detailed,  agencjhbtHVency  anaiytis  (as  of 
the  time  of  certification  under  subpara- 
graph (A))  of  the  anticipated  annual  costs 
attociated  tcith  carrying  out  Executive 
Order  Numbered  12584  and  all  other  retruire- 
ments  under  this  section  during  the  S-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

(2}  Notvnthstanding  tubtection  (g),  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"agency"  meajia— 

(A)  the  SsxcuHve  Office  of  the  President; 

(B)  an  Exec%Mx)e  department  under  sec- 
tion 101  of  tiOe  5.  United  States  Code; 

(C)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 

(D)  the  QenertU  Services  Administration; 
tE>  the  NationaX  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Adminittration; 

(F)  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management; 

<0)  the  Small  Business  Administration; 

(W  the  United  States  Information  Agency; 
and 

(1)  the  Veterans'  Administration; 

except  that  such  term  does  not  include  the 
Department  of  Transportation  or  any  other 
entity  (or  component  thereof)  covered  by 
subsection  (b). 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
chapter  S  of  title  S.  United  States  Code,  the 
mandatory  guidelines  to  be  published  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)(l)(A)(ii)  shall  be  pub- 
lished and  make  effective  exclusively  accord- 
ing to  the  prxroUions  of  this  paragraph. 
Notice  of  the  mandatory  guidelines  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  interested  persons 
shall  be  given  not  less  than  60  days  to 
submit  written  comments  on  the  proposed 
mandatory  guidelines.  Following  review 
and  consideration  of  written  comments, 
final  mandatory  guidelines  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
become  effective  upon  publicatiorL 

(b)(1)  Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  shdU  limit 
or  otherwise  affect  the  ax>ailability  of  funds 
for  drug  testing  6y— 

tA)  the  Department  of  Transportation; 

(B)  Department  of  Energy,  for  employees 
tpecificatty  involved  in  the  handling  of  nu- 
clear weapons  or  nuclear  materials; 

(C)  any  agency  with  an  agency-wide  drug- 
testing  program  in  existence  as  of  September 
IS.  198$;  or 

(D)  any  component  of  an  agency  if  such 
component  had  a  drug-testing  program  in 
existence  as  of  September  IS,  1986. 

(2)  The  Departments  of  Transportation 
and  Energy  and  any  agency  or  component 
thereof  with  a  drug-testing  program  in  exist- 
ence as  of  September  IS,  1986— 

(A)  shaU  be  brought  into  full  compliance 
with  Executive  Order  Numbered  12S64  no 
later  than  the  end  of  the  8-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act;  and 

(B)  ahaU  take  such  actioru  as  may  be  nec- 
eaaary  to  ensure  lh€U  their  respective  drug- 
teattng  programs  or  piaiu  are  brought  into 
full  compliance  with  the  mandatory  guide- 
Umea  pmiMahed  under  tubaeetion 
(a)(l)(A)(iU  no  later  than  90  days  after  suOi 
mandatory  guideUnea  lake  effect,  except 
that  any  judicial  chaBenge  that  affects  tuch 


guidelines    should    not    affect    drug-testing 
programs  or  plans  subject  to  this  paragraph. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  an  agency  (or  component 
thereof)  other  than  an  agency  as  defined  by 
subsection  (a)(2>  or  an  agency  (or  compo- 
nent thereof)  covered  by  subsection  (b),  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made  available 
by  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act,  with  respect  to 
any  fiscal  year,  shall  be  available  to  admin- 
ister or  implement  any  drug  testing  pursu- 
ant to  Executive  Order  Numbered  12564,  or 
any  subseguent  order,  unless  and  until— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  provides  written  certification  with 
respect  to  that  agency  (or  component)  in  ac- 
cordance with  clauses  (i)  and  (Hi)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(A); 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  suttmitted  a  written,  detailed 
analysis  with  respect  to  that  agency  (or 
component)  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)(1)(B);  and 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  submitted  a  written, 
detailed  analysis  with  respect  to  that  agency 
(or  component)  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(C). 

(d)  Any  Federal  employee  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  drug  test  under  any  program  or 
plan  shall,  upon  written  request,  have  access 
to— 

(1)  any  records  relating  to  such  employee's 
drug  test;  and 

(2)  any  records  relating  to  the  results  of 
any  relevant  certification,  review,  or  revoca- 
tion-of-certification  proceedings,  as  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)(l)(A)(ii)(III). 

(e)  The  results  of  a  drug  test  of  a  Federal 
employee  may  not  be  disclosed  without  the 
prior  written  consent  of  such  employee, 
unleu  the  disclosure  would  be— 

(1)  to  the  employee's  medical  review  offi- 
cial (as  defined  in  the  scientific  and  techni- 
cal guidelines  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(l)(A)(iiJ); 

(2)  to  the  administrator  of  any  Employee 
Assistance  Program  in  which  the  employee 
is  receiving  couriseling  or  treatment  or  is 
otherwise  participating; 

(3)  to  any  supervisory  or  management  of- 
ficial within  the  employee's  agency  having 
authority  to  take  the  adverse  personnel 
action  against  such  employee;  or 

(4)  pursuant  to  the  order  of  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  where  required  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  defend 
against  any  challenge  against  any  adverse 
personnel  actiori. 

(f)  Each  agency  covered  by  Executive 
Order  Numbered  12S64  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  other 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress,  an 
annual  report  relating  to  drug-testing  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  such  agency  pursuant 
to  such  executive  order.  Each  such  annual 
report  shall  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  the 
President's  budget  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress under  section  1105(a)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"agency"  and  "Employee  Assistance  Pro- 
gram" each  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  under  section  7(b)  of  Executive  Order 
Numbered  125  64,  as  in  effect  on  September 
15,  1986. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  recommend  language  to  re- 
strict Federal  employee  drug  testing  Initiat- 
ed under  Executive  Order  12564  until  cer- 
tain conditions  have  been  met.  Some  of  the 
moat  Important  concerns  addressed  in  this 
language  are  as  follows: 


(I)  Uniformity  is  achieved  among  plans 
developed  by  agencies  to  assure  that  Feder- 
al workers  employed  by  different  agencies 
who  are  similarly  situated  receive  similar 
treatment,  and  that  random  testing  of  Fed- 
eral employees  is  not  implemented  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis; 

(II)  Reliable  and  accurate  drug  testing  is 
undertaken  through  the  enforcement  or  rig- 
orous laboratory  procedures  as  weU  as  strict 
procedures  governing  the  chain  of  custody 
of  specimens; 

(III)  Current  law  protections  afforded 
Federal  employees  are  continued  In  agency 
drug  testing  programs,  specifically  protec- 
tions of  the  Rehabilitation  and  Civil  Service 
Acts; 

(IV)  The  costs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Drug  Testing  Program  are  known 
before  Implementation  of  testing; 

(V)  Full  access  to  drug  testing  records  of 
employees  is  assured  to  those  employees; 

,  (VI)  Confidentiality  of  drug  testing  re- 
sults is  protected;  and 

(VII)  Continued,  centralized  oversight  of 
the  Federal  Government's  Drug  Testing 
Program  exists. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  key  element 
for  any  testing  program  Is  the  credibility  of 
the  laboratory  standards.  Such  standards 
must  be  as  rigorous  as  possible,  and  to 
ensure  this,  an  opportunity  for  public  and 
expert  review  of  these  standards  has  been 
provided  by  the  conferees.  Such  standards 
should  provide  at  a  minimum  for  strict 
chain  of  ctistody  procedures,  such  as  quali- 
fied collection  site  monitors,  sterile  sample 
taking,  and  direct  labeling,  handling,  and 
testing  standards  which  use  the  best  avail- 
able technology  for  ensuring  the  full  reli- 
ability and  accuracy  of  drug  tests. 

To  ensure  that  these  standards  are  care- 
fully adhered  to  by  laboratories,  the  manda- 
tory guidelines  must  provide  for  periodic 
review  and  clear  standards  for  revocation  of 
laboratory  certification.  It  is  the  ext>ecta- 
tion  of  the  conferees  that  such  review  would 
occur  frequently  but  no  less  than  once  a 
year. 

In  order  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety,  the  conferees  have  exempted  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  certain  em- 
ployees within  the  Department  of  Energy, 
as  well  as  all  those  agencies  or  components 
of  agencies  which  were  testing  when  the  ex- 
ecutive order  was  issued.  A  complete  listing 
of  those  agencies  follows: 

The  Department  of  Transportation: 

Those  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  directly  responsible  for  handling  nu- 
clear weapons  or  nuclear  fuel; 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons; 

The  Drug  Elnf  orcement  Administration: 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation: 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice; 

The  Department  of  the  Army; 

The  Customs  Service; 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms; and 

The  Secret  Service. 

These  agencies  may  continue  and  modify 
current  drug  testing  programs.  However,  it 
is  the  conferees  intent  that  these  exempted 
agencies  comply  fully  with  the  executive 
order  within  6  months  and  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  by  the  dates  specified.  The  confer- 
ees direct  that  these  agencies  complete  the 
reporting  certifications  to  the  Congress  re- 
quired by  this  act  of  other  agencies  imple- 
menting drug  testing  under  Executive  Order 
12S«4. 


The  conferees  are  concerned  that  existing 
law  does  not  provide  an  employee  easy 
access  to  the  resolts  of  the  employee's  drug 
test  and  the  laboratory  certification  and 
review  results.  By  guaranteeing  such  access 
upon  the  written  request  of  the  employee, 
the  conferees  have  assured  that  each  em- 
ployee wlU  be  afforded  such  access. 

The  conferees  are  also  concerned  that 
access  to  the  result^of  an  employee's  drug 
test  is  carefully  defined  to  avoid  misuse  and 
the  possibility  of  criminal  prosecution  or 
any  adverse  action  by  any  other  agency  or 
individual.  The  drug  test  results  therefore 
may  only  be  released  to  specifically  defined 
persons  within  the  agency  and  in  any  other 
circumstances  only  with  the  voluntary  writ- 
ten permission  of  the  employee. 

Finally,  the  conferees  are  aware  that  the 
legality  and  constitutionality  of  drug  testing 
of  Federal  workers  is  currently  undergoing 
extensive  litigation.  Because  of  this,  it  is  the 
conferees  intent  to  remain  neutral  on  these 
issues  until  the  courts  have  made  final  rul- 
ings. Therefore,  this  language  should  not  be 
construed  as  either  supporting  or  opposing 
the  constltutioiuaity  of  Executive  Order 
12S64. 

Amendment  No.  417:  Restores  language 
inserted  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  which  mandates  that  certain  infor- 
mation be  provided  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  prior  to  centralizing,  consoli- 
dating or  re-deploying  Customs  Service  Air 
Operations. 

The  Conferees  concur  with  the  House  pro- 
vision wtiich  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate 
before  Implementing  any  centralization, 
consolidation,  or  redeployment  of  Customs 
air  operations.  However,  the  Conferees 
intend  that  this  language  shall  only  apply 
to  permanent  centralizations,  consolida- 
tions, or  redeployment  of  (Customs  air  oper- 
ations, rather  than  to  routine  or  special 
temporary  operations  that  are  conducted 
during  the  regular  course  of  Customs  air 
interdiction  mission  activities. 

Amendment  No.  418:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  regarding  transfer  or  sale  of  the 
Customs  House  in  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Amendment  No.  419:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate,  with  a  change  in  the  first  section 
number  from  "606"  to  "605".  The  House 
language  restored  by  the  conference  agree- 
ment prohibits  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation or  the  Maritime  Administration 
from  using  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  this  or  any  other  Act  or  other- 
wise appropriated  or  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  or  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  for  purposes  of  admin- 
istering the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended,  to  propose,  promulgate  or  imple- 
ment any  rule  or  regulation  concerning  ves- 
sels which  repaid  subsidy  under  the  rule 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
on  May  3,  1985,  and  vacated  by  the  UJS. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  January  16,  1987;  conduct  any  adjudi- 
catory proceeding;  execute  or  perform  any 
contract;  or  particit>ate  in  any  Judicial 
acti(m  concerning  repayment  of  construc- 
tion differential  subsidy  for  the  permanent 
release  of  vessels  from  the  restrictions  in 
section  506  of  the  Merchant  BCarine  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended.  The  language  also  pro- 
vides that  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
such  fimda  do  not  apply  to  the  extent  that 
such  expatditures  relate  to  a  rule  which 
confoims  to  statutory  standards  hereafter 


enacted  by  Congress.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  provision  on  this  matter. 

Amendment  No.  420:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken,  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  506.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  appropriations  made  by 
title  I  of  this  Act  for  the  following  account 
shall  be  as  follows: 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Salaries  and  Expenses,  $137,216,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wUl  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  421:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  House  that  prohibits  funds 
for  the  closing  of  PAAs  flight  service  sta- 
tion located  at  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  abide  by  the  1973  stipula- 
tion between  the  City  of  Youngstown  and 
the  FAA  that  this  flight  service  station  will 
not  be  closed  until  further  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Amendment  No.  422:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  changing  the  first  sec- 
tion number.  The  Senate  amendment 
agreed  to  by  the  conference  repeals  the  pro- 
vision included  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
Appropriation  Act.  1987  which  prohibited 
immigration  pre-lnspection  services  at  Shan- 
non International  Airport  or  Gander  Inter- 
national Airport. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  423:  Deletes  Sec.  505  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  ex- 
tended the  public  information  period  associ- 
ated with  employer  sanctions  of  the  Inuni- 
gration  Reform  and  Control  Act  from  six 
months  to  ten  months. 

The  Conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
not  their  intent  to  legislatively  delay  the  im- 
plementation of  employer  sanctions.  In- 
stead, the  following  language  is  intended  to 
clarify  and  delineate  those  administrative 
policies  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  (INS)  which  recognize  that 
some  employers  are  not  at  this  time  fully 
aware  of  the  requirements  and  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Immigration  Law. 

The  Conferees  understand  that  the  INS 
will  continue  to  follow  its  current  policies 
and  practices  regarding  the  enforcement  of 
sanctions  against  employers  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  citatlon/waming  period  (June 
1987~June  1988).  At  the  current  time.  INS  Is 
not  issuing  a  warning  for  a  violation  due  to 
unlawful  hiring  or  failing  to  verify  new 
hires  tuitll  an  employer  Is  provided  a  per- 
sonal consultation  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  immigration  law. 
However,  in  the  case  of  continued  noncom- 
pliance, after  such  a  consultation,  a  warning 
could  then  be  issued.  Those  who  disregard 
both  (1)  the  information  and  advice  provid- 
ed during  the  consultation  and  (2)  the  fur- 
ther Instruction  of  the  warning  notice  would 
then— but  only  then— be  subject  to  moue- 
tary  penalties. 

In  addition,  the  Conferees  expect  that  the 
current  rule,  which  requires  verification 
within  three  days  of  employment  of  Individ- 
uals hired  after  June  1,  1987,  be  pos^x>ned 
until  September  1.  1987.  The  Conferees  be- 
lieve this  action  is  necessary  because  most 


employers  have  not  been  sent  the  Govern- 
ment Verification  Form  (1-9)  and  handbook 
that  was  to  be  distributed  to  employers  by 
the  Attorney  General  no  later  than  June  1, 
1987.  The  Confere<Ss  direct  the  INS  to  fxilly 
disseminate  the  forms  and  handbook  by 
August  1,  1987.  Finally,  in  order  to  protect 
workers  who  may  be  subject  to  discrimina- 
tion brought  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  employ- 
er understanding  of  the  sanctions,  the  INS 
is  directed  to  more  widely  publicize  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  law  and  their  current 
policies  in  enforcing  it. 

Concerning  the  Special  Agricultural 
Workers  (SAW)  program,  the  conferees  take 
'note  of  the  fears  of  shortages  of  agricultur- 
al labor  in  the  West  and  view  positively  the 
following  actions  taken  by  the  Immigration 
Service: 

1.  Opening  of  two  additional  consular  of- 
fices in  Mexico  and  one  INS  office  on  the 
border  to  process  overseas  SAW  applicants; 
and 

2.  Oeation  of  procedures  to  expedite  the 
processing  of  overseas  SAW  applications. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  provide  for  the  immediate  ad- 
mission of  aliens  who  present  a  non-frivo- 
lous claim  to  SAW  status.  The  conferees 
fiuther  Intend  that  the  appropriate  stand- 
ard for  determining  admissibility  shall  be 
the  definition  of  "non-frivolous"  provided  in 
House  Report  99-1000.  p.  96-97,  99th  Con- 
gress 2d  Session. 

Amendment  No.  424:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  maiukgecs  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  mpuon  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  that  changes  the  sec- 
tion number.  The  Senate  provision  prohibits 
the  use  of  funds  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
from  being  used  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  M- 
833  antitank  shells.  Coiutries  which  are 
members  of  NATO  or  designated  as  major 
non-NATO  allies  are  exempted  from  the 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  425:  ReiNorted  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  509.  None  of  the  funds  made  avaHabUe 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  restarting  the  N-Reactor  at  the 
Hanford  Reservation,  Washington  during 
fiscal  year  1987.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  term  "restarting"  shall  mean 
any  activity  related  to  the  operation  of  the 
N-Reactor  that  xoould  achieve  criticality, 
generate  fission  products  within  the  reactor 
or  discharge  cooling  water  from  nuclear  op- 
erations: Provided  further,  TTiat  this  provi- 
sion does  not  require  a  change  in  the  cur- 
rent fuel  status  of  the  reactor. 

The  managers  on  the  pari  of  the  Senate 
wHl  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  "of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  426:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  i>art 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  that  changes  the  sec- 
tion number.  The  Senate  provision  prohibits 
the  use  of  funds  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
from  being  used  to  relocate  the  Peace  Corps 
Headquarters  outside  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  conferees  agree  that  this  action  re- 
lates only  to  the  Issues  surrounding  the  lo- 
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f,H^^  of  the  Peace  Corps  Headqumrten  and  In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  In  sertA  a  new  section  providing  that  on  or 
abould  not  be  uaed  aa  a  precedent  for  deter-  said  amendment,  insert  the  following:  Sit  before  August  31,  1987.  the  President,  pur- 
wihiiwiy  other  Federal  government  office  re-  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  suant  to  his  existing  power  under  aectlon 
loCTttlCTi  policies  in  the  National  Capital  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  212(aX6)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
region,  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  ity  Act,  shall  add  human  immunodeficiency 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  The  conference  agreement  amends  the  virus  (HIV)  infection  to  the  list  of  danger- 
Will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  fiscal  year  1987  D.C.  Appropriations  Act  qus  contagious  diseases  contained  in  title  42 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  (HJl.  5175.  PX.  99-500  and  P.L.  99-591)  by  of  the  Code  of  Federal  RegiUatlons.  The 

Amendment  No.  427:  Reported  in  techni-  d)    removing    the    requirement    that    the  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision, 

cal  dlsacreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  Amendment  No.  437:  Reported  In  techni- 

of  the  House  will  offer  a  moton  to  recede  District  of  Columbia  approve  the  acquisition  ^aX  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 

and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  or  merger  of  the  Antioch  School  of  Law  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 

amoMled  as  foUows:  prior  to  the  use  of  $1,146,000  for  the  oper-  ^^d  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

In    Ueu    of    "Sec    509."    named    In    said  ation  of  the  Uw  school,  and  (2)  requiring  ^^i,  ,ji  amendment  as  foUows: 

amendment,  insert  the  following:  Sec.  511.  that  the  interim  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  jq  ^^y^  ^f  ^^g  matter  inserted  by  said 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  new  District  of  Columbia  School  of  Law  amendment  Insert  the  foUowlng- 

wiU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  submit  a  report  by  October  1.  1987.  on  the  _  ^  ,,„    '  ,  „.,».««-  n  ^t  ntiJ rmr  ^f  n,m 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  anUdpated  operating  and  capital  expenses  _^  illl,L  !^^io»f iTT,  ^r^MiM 

This  amendment  requires  that  funds  ap-  of  the  new  Uw  school  for  the  next  five  years  food  Stcurity  Act  of  198S  (7  U.S.C  5001  et 

^roprlated  for  costs  of  the  Federal  Employ-  and  stipulating  that  the  report  include  a  **'•''  "  ammaea— 

ees  Retirement  System  be  used  only  for  statement  from  the  American  Bar  Assocla-  fi^  **  «fri*ini;  out  "National  AffrictdtUTol 

that  purpose  and  any  funds  not  so  used  yon  on  the  ciurent  sUtus  of  an  accredita-  Policy  Commiation  Act  of  1985"  each  place 

■hall  lapse.  Uon  proposal  for  the  new  school.  it  appean  in  the  rubUtle  heading  and  tec- 

Amendment  No.  428:  Reported  In  techni-  xq  approving  this  language,  the  conferees  tion  1721  (7  U.S.C.  SO01J  and  inserting  in 

cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  ijeiieve  that  it  is  Important  to  point  out  that  lieu  thereof  "National  Commistion  on  Agri- 

of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  xi^  action  oonforms  the  fiscal  year  1987  culture  and  Rural  Development  Policy  Act 

and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  Dj^trict   of   Columbia   Appropriations   Act  of  1985":  and 

with  an  amendment  that  changes  the  sec-  ^^h  current  D.C.  Law  6-177.  which  was  fzj  by  striking  out  "National  Commistion 

Uon  nimber.  The  Senate  provision  inserts  a  passed  subsequent  to  final  acUon  on  such  on  Agricultural  Policy"  each  place  it  ap- 

coia^ptasioaMl  tinOiiigon  Angoi».  ^ct.  This  change  was  requested  by  nine  pears  in  sections  1722(1  >  and  1723(a)   (7 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  members  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  Coun-  use  5001(1)  and  5002(a))  and  inserting  in 

wQl  move  to  «°^.  ^toe  amendiMnt  of  <.U.  u^  o^ereof  "National  Commission  on  AgH- 

!    -^l^t^n^^^SS^rtirt^nlS^'  The  conferees  are  concerned  about  the  culture  and  Rural  Development  Policy". 

Amendment  No.  429:  Reported  In  techni-  poagibie  long-term  costs  to  the  District  of  .^,  »,nt«Athj,tanAina  sLtion  soitt')  of  thM 

caldlswreem^t  ThemanagOTonthepart  ^ToperaUon  of  a  pubUc  Uw  schooL  For  FlJn^^iT^^^^t^Vctof  19^  ^2 

of  the  House  wm  move  to  recede  and  c»ncur  ^^  ,^„  ^be  conferees  look  forward  to  ffl^  ^^  AlT^^  iM^LtSU!^ Ill 

In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an  ^^^  „     ^  due  October  1,  1987,  on  the  an-  ^'^SJ^VJ^     '                 «««>orto«l  and 

amoidment  as  follows:  Ucipated  operating  and  capital  expenses  of  '^Vpropriated-           ,  ^       ,  ^             ,_^ 

In  Ueu  of  the  secUon  number  named  In  ^^  jngtitution  for  the  next  five  years  and  <1>  fo^  ^^  National  Commission  on  Agrl- 

said  amendment  insert  513.        .    ^     „  the  District's  further  tustlflcaUon  for  this  cultural  Finance  established  under  such  sec- 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  j^^illty  during  next  year's  hearing.  In  the  tion,  8100,000.  to  remain  avaiUMe  untU  ex- 

will  move  to  concur  inthe  amendment  of  interim,  the  conferees  Intend  that  the  gov-  pended;  and 

^IJ^^  ^  "•*  "22?*?*°^  K^K^*  ♦^^??if  eming  board  of  the  Uw  school  keep  the  (2)  for  the  National  Commission  on  Agri- 

~.TSlS^^  Sf3?S"^w  n?™-«  hTXi^^  ''•yo'-.   "»e   Council,   and   the   House   and  culture  and  Rural  Development  established 

5!I!r^L^r.i~^-   „!^T™«i^S3^ti^   .^  senate  Committees  on  AppropriaUons  in-  under  section  1723  of  the  Food  Security  Act 

Sv^^n^^  ^LS^^^^  *o™«»  o*  "»elr  plans  as  well  as  any  prob-  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  5002),  tlOO.OOO.  to  remain 

h^lS.«^^fn^th?^i^n?o?SJ^^  lems  that  may  develop.  available  untU  expended. 

52ff  T^e  HJ^TuTSd^'n^fflS  Amendment  NO   433   Delete  Senate  Un-  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

rarovttion.                        "•"""'^  ""  o.^.,^^  ^^^^^  appropriating  $500,000  for  orphan  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 

Am«,rfinMit  No.  430:  Reported  in  techni-  *^  «^^  "f^  contracts  for  the  Pood  and  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

isl  dinsreement.  The  manaaers  on  the  nart  ^5"'*       Administration.       An       additional  The  conference  agreement  renames   the 

Of  theHw^  will  olfexTmoUon  to  re«de  »«».«»  ^or  this   PUfPose   Is  included  in  -National     Commission     on     Agricultural 

and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  wnendment  numbered  226The  conference  PoUcy"  the  "National  Commission  on  Agri- 

with  an  amendment  that  changes  the  sec-  ««re«nent  also  deletes  a  Senate  provision  culture  and  Rural  Development  PoUcy "  as 

tlon  number.  The  Senate  provision  provides  reducing       govemmentwlde       travel       by  proposed  by   the  Senate.   The   conference 

a  Sense  of  the  Senate  statement  that  none  >500,000.  agreement  also  appropriates  $100,000   for 

of  the  funds  In  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  Amendment  No.  434:  Reported  In  techni-  initui  funding  for  the  Commission  Instead 

payment  of  severance  pay  to  employees  of  «=*!  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  $350,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 

the  Worid  Bank.  °^  '*^*  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  conference    agreement    also    appropriates 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  "»<!  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  )ioo,000  for  the  National  Commission  on 

win  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  ^th  an  amendment  as  foUows:  Agricultural  Finance  instead  of  $150,000  as 

the  House  to  the  amendnaent  of  the  Senate.  ^  "«"  of  Sec.  516  named  in  said  amend-  proposed  by   the  Senate.   The   agreement 

Ammdment  No.  431:  Reported  in  techni-  n»«>t.  l^ert  the  foUowlnr  Sec  517.  aUows  government  funds  to  be  used  to  fi- 

cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  nance  this  Commission  as  proposed  by  the 

of  the  House  wlU  move  to  recede  and  concur  wlU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  senate.  Also  deleted  Is  a  Senate  provision 

in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an  "»e  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  reducing       government-wide       travel       by 

amendment  as  foUows:  The      conference      agreement      includes  jsoo.ooo. 

In  Ueu  of  the  section  number  named  In  Senate  language  which  provides  that  it  is             

said  amendment,  insert  the  foUowlng:  SIS  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Commodity  CoiireaMic*  ToiAt-WiTH  Cokpakisoms 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Credit  Corporation  in  Implementing  reguU-  The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 

wiU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  tions  to  establish  the  percentage  share  or  thority  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  recommend- 

tbe  Houae  to  the  amoidmait  of  the  Senate,  metric  tonnage  of  commodities  under  the  ed  by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with 

The  cooference  agreement  appropriates  Merchant  Marine  Act  should  respect  the  comparisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1987,  budget 

$27,000,000  tor  AIDS  testing,  counseling  and  Intent  as  weU  as  the  letter  of  the  agreement  estimates,  and  House  and  Senate  bills  for 

minority  education  acttvltiea.  mandates  an  entered  Into  by  and  between  the  represents-  igg?  foUows: 

ouUay  reduction  of  $18,000,000  in  Govern-  Uvea  of  Great  Lakes  ports  and  Gulf  ports  Budget  estimates  of  new 

ment-wkle  travel  costs,  and  changes  section  and  that,  so  far  as  practicable.  Great  Lakes  (obligaUonal)  authority, 

ntmber.  The  House  ctmtained  no  similar  ports  be  accorded  the  fuU  proportion  of  ton-  fiacal  year  1987                     $12  104  054  862 

provision.  nage  ctmtemplated  thereby.  woii«.hni  tiat^  villain         aasoo28soo 

Amendment  No.  432:  Reported  In  techni-  Amendment  No.  435:  Senate  recedes.  =°"^  °"^  "**J  ^^  ^^         9.250,928.500 

cal  disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  Amendment  No.  438:  Reported  In  techni-  Senate    bill,    fiscal    year 

of  the  House  wm  offer  a  motion  to  recede  cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part        IM^ 9.759,478.589 

and  eoocur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  of  the  House  wlU  move  to  recede  and  concur  Conference        agreement. 

with  an  amendment  as  foUows:  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  which  in-       fiscal  year  1987 9^77.119.976 
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Conference         agreement  Vic  Fazio. 

compared  with:  W.O.  HarifXR, 

Budget  estimates  of  new  Joseph  M.  McDadx 

(obUgational)     author-  (except  No.   59  and 

ity,  fiscal  yearl987 -2,726,934,886  No.  68). 

House    biU.    fiscal    year  Larry  CoucRuif, 

1M7 -H  126.191,476  Rau-h  Rksuui. 

Senate   bUL   fiscal   year  Virginia  Smith. 

1W7 —382.358.593  Mickey  Edwards, 

Jamie  L.WHiTTni.  BillGrhh, 

EDWARD  P.  BOLAIID.  „                ^^°i^  ^JT^  ,K      rr 

WiixiAM  H.  Natcher.  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Neal  Smith,  Johh  C.  Stem  mis, 

Sidney  R.  Yates,  William  Proxmire. 

David  R.  Obey,  Daniel  K.  Imoute, 

Edward  R.  Roybal,  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 

Tom  Bevill,  Lawton  Chiles, 

Bill  Chappell,  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 

William  Lkhmam,  Quentin  N.  BuROKnE. 

jtnjAN  C.  Dixon.  Pat  J.  Leahy, 
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JimSasser, 

Dennis  DiCoiicim. 

Dale  BtniPERS. 

Frank  R.  Lautxhbero. 

TomHarkin, 

Barbara  A.  Mikulski. 

Harry  Reio, 

Mark  O.  Hatpixld, 

TxdSrvkns, 

Lowell  P.  Weicksr.  Jr., 

Jambs  A.  McClurb, 

JakeOarn, 

Thad  C(x:hran, 

Robert  W.  Kastbn.  Jr.. 

Alponse  M.  D'Amato 

(except  No.  33). 
Warren  Rudmah. 
Arlen  Specter. 
Pete  V.  Domenici. 
Don  Nickles, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:45  ajn..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Qraham]. 


FHATCR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ)..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

Whotoever  loould  be  great  among 
you,  let  him  he  your  seroant— Mat- 
thew 20:26. 

Oracious  God  our  Father,  with  deep 
appreciation,  we  thank  Tou  for  those 
who  serve  public  servants.  In  times 
like  these,  behind  the  scenes  are  long 
hours  and  hard  work  of  dedicated 
staffs,  indispensable  to  the  operation 
of  the  Senate.  Thank  You  for  those 
who  spend  endless  hours  in  reading 
and  research— who  keep  the  Senators 
informed  as  they  debate  and  decide 
issues.  Thank  Tou  for  those  who  accu- 
rately record  the  volumes  of  words 
spoken.  Thank  Tou  for  those  who 
keep  records  of  aU  proceedings— those 
who  guide  on  rules  and  order.  Thank 
Tou  for  those  who  provide  security  in 
and  around  the  buildings.  Thank  Tou 
for  those  who  prepare  and  serve  the 
food,  for  those  who  malntAJn  buildings 
and  grounds.  Thank  Tou  for  the 
people  movers,  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally. Thank  Tou  for  the  pages  who 
are  Instantly  available  whatever  need 
there  may  be  for  them.  Thank  Tou 
Lord,  for  the  many  without  whom  the 
Senate  could  not  function.  Bless  them 
and  their  families.  In  the  name  of  the 
Servant  of  servants  we  pray.  Amen. 


{LegiHaUve  day  of  Tuesday.  June  23. 1987) 

He  restoretta  my  soul:  he  lemdeth  me  in 
the  paths  of  rlghteouanesa  for  hla  name's 
sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for 
thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies:  thou  anointest 
my  head  with  oil;  my  cup  ninneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life:  and  I  wUl  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE3fT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  23D  PSALM 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  in  dajrs 
like  these  I  think  of  the  marvelous 
strength-giving  qualities  of  the  23d 
Psalm. 

We  are  under  great  pressure,  and 
sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  lift  our  eyes,  hearts,  souls, 
and  thoughts  above  this  place  here 
and  pause  to  see  and  Icnow  that  Thou 
art  God. 

The  Lord  U  my  shepherd:  I  shall  not 
want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures: be  leadeth  me  beside  the  sUll  waters. 


THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 
MOVES  AHEAD  AGAIN— TO- 
MORROW, JUNE  27 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  I  rise  In  this  body  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  we  are  just 
24  hours  away  from  equipping  still  an- 
other B-52  with  strategic  cruise  mis- 
siles. This  B-52  will  Join  our  fleet  of 
cruise  mlssUe  equipped  B-52's  tomor- 
row, Saturday,  June  27.  Three  weelcs 
ago,  on  June  5.  I  rose  to  call  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  the  addition  on  that 
day  of  another  B-52  armed  with  atwut 
20  cruise  missile  warheads.  And  on 
May  22—2  weeks  before  ttiat— I  spoke 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  call 
attention  to  the  addition  on  that  day 
of  yet  another  B-S2  freshly  armed 
with  some  20  cruise  missiles. 

What  irony.  At  the  very  time  when 
American  eyes  are  focused  on  negotia- 
tions in  E\irope  loudly  demanding 
world  attention  to  negotiations  that 
may  possibly  reduce  Intermediate  nu- 
clear arms,  we  are  quietly,  with  virtu- 
ally no  public  notice,  continuing  to 
modernize  month  by  month,  our  stra- 
tegic deterrent. 

How  destructive  are  cruise  missiles? 
Once  again,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
return  to  the  only  nuclear  bombs  ever 
dropped  on  places  of  human  habita- 
tion: the  Hiroshima  bomb  and  the  Na- 
gasaki bomb.  Each  of  those  bombs  ut- 
terly destroyed  a  major  city.  Elach  of 
those  bombs  ended  the  life  of  over 
100,000  persons.  Now,  the  Hiroshima 
liomb  delivered  about  15  kilotons  of 
power  on  Hiroshima.  The  Nagasaki 
bomb  carried  about  22  kilotons.  Get 
this — each  of  the  20  nuclear  warheads 
that  we  will  put  on  our  modified  B-52 
tomorrow  will  carry  200  iLllotons.  So 
each  of  the  warheads  officially  count- 
ed tomorrow  will  have  more  than  13 
times  the  devastating  power  of  the 
bomb  that  wiped  out  Hiroshima.  Since 
each  bomber  will  carry  about  20  of 


these  warheads,  that  means  they  can 
deliver  almost  260  times  as  much  de- 
structive power  on  adversary  targets- 
say  20  Russian  cities  as  we  delivered 
on  Hiroshima  42  years  ago. 

This.  Bfr.  President,  is  what  this 
coimtiy  Is  putting  on  our  fleet  tomor- 
row. Because  we  have  been  adding  the 
newly  cruise-missile  equipped  B-52's  to 
our  enormous  nuclear  arsenal,  regular- 
ly and  relentlessly,  since  last  Decem- 
ber, we  have  modernized  our  Idlling 
capacity  Just  since  last  December  in  B- 
52's  alone  to  nearly  3,000  times  the  de- 
structive power  that  blasted  and 
burned  Hiroshima  to  a  crisp.  Mean- 
while the  world's  attention  focuses  on 
negotiations  to  possibly  reduce  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  by  less  than  10  per- 
cent. 

And  these  new  warheads  are  Just  for 
the  added  B-52's.  In  addition,  we  plan 
to  deploy  Trident  submarines  with  a 
warhead  arsenal  that  will  dwarf  the 
B-52  modernizations.  I  call  attention 
to  this  because  all  of  it  is  in  direct  and 
explicit  violation  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  never  ratified  and 
now  expired.  A  bipartisan  majority  of 
57  Members  of  this  body  wrote  Presi- 
dent Reagan  last  December,  pleading 
with  him  to  reverse  his  decision  to  put 
the  United  States  in  deliberate  viola- 
tion of  the  SALT  II  sublimit  of  1.320 
multiple  warhead  systems.  We  argued 
that  this  action  by  the  President  rep- 
resented an  open  invitation  to  the  So- 
viets to  proceed  with  their  own  nucle- 
ar warhead  buildup  which,  as  we  said, 
they  are  "exceedingly  well  positioned 
to  do  in  the  very  near  future." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  do  we  gain 
by  this  reckless  policy  of  pushing 
ahead,  madly  piling  on  endless  rounds 
of  the  most  destructive  weapons  man- 
kind has  ever  built.  Think  of  it.  We 
and  the  Soviets  already  have  more 
than  10,000  strategic  nuclear  warheads 
each.  If  Just  1  percent  of  this  10,000 
warhead.Russian  arsenal  should  strike 
American  cities  they  would  instantly 
kill  between  35  and  55  million  Ameri- 
cans— according  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  One  percent,  Mr. 
President.  Is  there  any  way  this  coun- 
try could  conceivably  stop  more  than 
99  percent  of  the  Soviet  arsenal  from 
striking  our  cities?  Assimie  that  the 
administration's  SDI  or  star  wars  de- 
fense works,  assume  it  works  perfectly. 
Assmne  it  stops  every  single  warhead 
carried  by  a  Soviet  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile.  Would  that  save  the 


millions  who  live  in  our  cities?  No 
indeed. 

The  Soviets  have  been  rapidly  shift- 
ing much  of  their  arsenal  into  bomb- 
ers and  submarines.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  our  most  eminent  sci- 
entists tell  us  that  SDI  cannot  defend 
successfully  as^inst  Russian  ICBM's 
launched  from  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
let's  assume  the  scientists  are  wrong. 
Assume  the  American  SDI  stops  every 
last  Intercontinental  nuclear  carrying 
missile  launched  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Would  our  country  survive?  No 
way.  Why  not?  Because  SDI  cannot 
possible  defend  against  nuclear  mis- 
siles launched  from  close  in  Soviet 
submarines  or  Soviet  bombers.  And 
Just  as  we  are  relentlessly  modernizing 
the  warheads  on  our  bombers  and  sub- 
marines, with  the  death  of  SALT  11 
the  Russians  will  be  doing  the  same. 

Now,  all  of  this  costs  money,  very  big 
money.  It  costs  billions,  endless  bil- 
lions. All  of  those  billions,  every  cent, 
is  utterly  wasted.  Do  these  billions 
contribute  to  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try? Of  course,  not.  Quite  the  reverse. 

The  arms  race  undermines  our  secu- 
rity. This  Senator  cannot  conceive  of  a 
more  insane  policy  than  our  persistent 
month-after-month  policy  typified  by 
our  action  in  the  next  24  hours  of  vio- 
lating a  treaty  that  will  certainly  pro- 
voke a  Soviet  violation  that  will  render 
the  billions  we  spend  on  SDI  useless. 
It  is  outrageous.  It  is  obscene.  What  a 
way  to  go  broke. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  l>e  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  9  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  1  minute  each. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  graciously  arrang- 
ing last  night  that  I  could  use  some  of 
his  time.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
his  time.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  absence  of  a  quonun  has 
been  suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


#  This  "bolkt"  lymlml  identifies  statements  or  insertioai  which  are  not  tpolcen  by  a  Member  of  tlte  Senate  on  the  floor. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  ON 
INFANT  MORTALTTT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-660.  announces  the  selection. 


made  Jointly  by  the  Senate  majority 
leader  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  the  following  in- 
dividuals as  members  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Infant  Mortality: 

James  Thompson,  of  Illinois;  Bar- 
bara Bftatule,  of  North  Carolina;  and 
Dr.  William  Hollingshead,  of  Rhode 
Island  as  representatives  from  State 
government,  and 

Lynda  Robb,  of  Virginia;  Richard  W. 
Riley,  of  South  Carolina;  Dr.  Julius 
Richmond,  of  Bdassachusetts;  Dr. 
Herman  A.  Hein,  of  Iowa;  and  Marga- 
ret S.  Wilson,  of  Connecticut  as  at 
large  members. 


S.  1414-THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION  APPROPRIA- 

TION 

Mr.  KARNES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  S. 
1414.  legislation  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors McCoNNELL.  Bond,  and  myself.  It 
is  directed  to  relieve  the  plight  of 
farmers  who  hold  a  yearly  vigil  wait- 
ing for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds  from  an  account  that  seems  to 
dry  up  every  simuner  like  a  farm  pond, 
and  with  equally  disastrous  effects. 
Since  coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
March  of  this  year,  I  have  worked  to 
develop  legislation  which  will  make 
Government  work  better  and  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  my  fellow 
American  farmers.  This  bill  will  do 
precisely  that,  for  I  believe  it  wlU  re- 
store the  faith  of  farmers  across  the 
country  in  their  Government's  ability 
to  keep  its  end  of  the  bargain  with  the 
timely  payment  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds. 

Today,  as  for  the  past  8  years,  thou- 
sands of  farmers  are  experiencing 
severe  and  unnecessary  financial  hard- 
ship. Now,  farmers  are  used  to  hard- 
ship, and  hardship  takes  many  forms. 
Hardship  may  result  from  an  act  of 
will,  or  an  act  of  negligence.  Of  course, 
hardship  can  result  from  an  Act  of 
God.  But  the  hardship  in  this  case  re- 
sults from  inaction- Inaction  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  bordering  on  willful 
negligence  in  my  mind,  by  falling  to 
approve  new  CCC  funds  promised  by 
prior  congressional  authority. 

This  situation  is  particularly  frus- 
trating because  Congress  seems  to 
have  failed  to  learn  from  its  mistakes 
of  the  past.  This  problem  is  not  new. 
This  is  only  the  latest  episode  in  a  sad 
history  of  interrupted  payments  and 
congressionally  forced  interruptions  in 
farm  operations.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  exhausted  its 
funding  authority  last  year  as  well  as 
in  previous  years — each  time  causing 
Instability  and  financial  hardship  to 
citizens  who,  in  good  faith,  entered 
into  contracts  and  agreements  with 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  dB,ys 
and  weeks,  many  of  my  Democratic 
and  Republican  Senate  colleagues,  in- 


cluding both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority leaders,  have  taken  the  floor  to 
criticize  the  system  that  ftTinii»iiy 
holds  the  American  farmer  hostage  to 
the  CCC  supplemental  appr(H>riation 
process.  And  they  are  right.  The  CCC 
supplemental,  and  the  farmers  who 
depend  on  CCC  payments,  have  indeed 
been  held  hostage— hostage  to  politi- 
cal gamesmanship  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Hill. 
Who  wins  in  this  game?  Well,  I  don't 
know  if  anyone  wins,  but  one  thing  is 
certain;  the  farmers  of  this  country 
lose,  and  in  a  big  way. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  USDA 
is  in  the  process  of  preparing  contin- 
gency plans  to  shut  down  ASCS  of- 
fices, stopping  all  farmer  transactions 
with  the  Federal  Government  through 
those  vital  ASCS  offices  when  the 
CCC  runs  out  of  moneys  in  approxi- 
mately 30  days.  Mr.  President,  this 
would  be  an  unmitigated  disaster  to 
agriculture!  This  year,  with  the  lack  of 
Senate  and  House  conference  progress 
to  date  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation, this  unthinkable  idea  of  clos- 
ing down  ASCS  offices  might  actually 
come  to  pass.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  House  who  make  up 
the  supplemental  appropriation  con- 
ference to  act  immediately  to  pass  the 
CCC  supplemental  appropriation. 
Moreover,  I  ask  my  coUeagues  in  the 
Senate  to  Join  with  me  and  care 
enough  about  our  farmers  to  act  to 
avoid  this  issue  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
bring  this  shoddy  and  unresponsible 
way  of  doing  business  with  our  farm 
citizens  to  a  halt.  If  such  disregard  of 
commitments  and  obligations  would 
occur  among  Senators  here  in  the 
Senate,  inmiediate  action  would  be 
taken  to  address  the  dilatory  process. 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  ask  our 
farmers  to  leave  their  farming  oper- 
ations to  the  whims  of  the  congres- 
sional appropriations  process  year 
aifter  year. 

The  bill  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Kentucky  and  from  Mis- 
souri, Senator  McCommx  and  Sena- 
tor Bond,  and  I  have  Introduced  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  this  problem  from 
recurring  next  year  and  to  assure  that 
Congress  provides  two  essential  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  farm  families  of 
Nebraska,  as  well  as  to  all  farm  pro- 
gram participants  across  the  country. 
These  two  responsibilities  can  be 
stated  quite  simply:  First,  to  provide  a 
degree  of  stability  to  citizens  who  rea- 
sonably rely  on  obligated  Government 
payments  under  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams, and  second,  to  assxire  that  the 
U.S.  Government  timely  meets  its  Just 
obligations.  Bfr.  President,  the  first 
provision  of  our  bill  would  Increase 
the  borrowing  authority,  not  expendi- 
ture, of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration from  the  current  level  of  $25 
billion  to  $40  billion.  Mindful  of  the 
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desire  of  Congress  for  program  over- 
site,  the  second  provision  would 
change  the  status  of  the  CCC  account 
to  that  of  a  current,  indefinite  appro- 
priation subject  to  the  annual  approv- 
al of  the  Appropriations  Committees. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  experiencing  heavy  demand  for  its 
financial  resources  for  several  reasons. 
High  levels  of  farm  program  participa- 
tion, high  levels  of  demand  for  nonre- 
course loans,  high  levels  of  participa- 
tion in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram constitute  several  of  the  many 
reasons  for  the  heavy  demand  on  CCC 
funds.  I  might  add  that  each  of  these 
reasons  were  sought  by  Congress  when 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  was 
passed.  A  current,  indefinite  appro- 
priation would  serve  American  agricul- 
ture more  effectively  than  the  current 
direct  ^propriation  process.  It  would 
do  this  by:  First,  assuring  no  disrup- 
tion of  service  at  local  ASCS  offices; 
and  second,  by  assuring  people  who 
enter  Into  agreements  with  the  U.S. 
Government  that  the  payment  provi- 
sions of  these  agreements  will  be  hon- 
ored in  a  timely  manner  by  ensuring 
the  viability  of  the  account  from 
which  to  make  the  payments. 

Administration  budget  proposals  in 
the  past  years  have  routinely  request- 
ed a  permanent,  indefinite  appropria- 
tion for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration and  Congress  has  routinely  re- 
jected this  proposal.  However,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  the  use  of  a  current,  in- 
definite appropriation  for  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987  with  the  provision  that 
it  receive  frequent  reports  of  the 
CCC's  financial  position  and  its  use  of 
the  current,  indefinite  authority.  I 
agree  with  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee's  legislative  history  on  this 
issue  and  feel  that  a  current,  indefi- 
nite appropriation  will  assure  Con- 
gress ample  opportunity  for  annual 
review  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration while  enhancing  stability  in 
American  agriculture  during  a  time 
when  the  industry  is  experiencing 
such  volatility. 

Let  us  do  unto  others— our  American 
farm  families— what  we  would  expect 
if  we  were  in  their  shoes.  I  implore  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  a  commitment  to 
stop  this  annual  Chinese  water  torture 
of  farmers  who  participate  in  good 
faith,  in  Pederal  farm  programs.  The 
farmers  of  America  are  waiting. 

I  would  like  to  thank  and  commend 
my  good  friends  and  colleagues,  Sena- 
tor McCoNNKLL  and  Senator  Bokd  for 
their  participation  in  introducing  this 
legislation.  Clearly,  they  recognize  as  I 
do  that  this  legislation  is  necessary  to 
force  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  ful- 
fill its  legislatively  prescribed  obliga- 
tions to  the  Nation's  farm  program 
farmers.  I  urge  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  study  this  legislation  and 
Join  us  in  the  coming  days  as  cospon- 
sors  to  ensure  that  we  do  more  than 


complain  about  the  CCC  problem— 
that  we  actually  do  something  about 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bUl  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
S.  1414  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1414 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  o/ 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  OBUGATION  AND  BORBOWINC  AU- 
THOIUTY  OF  THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION. 

(a)  Oblicatiors.— The  first  sentence  of 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  8.  1938  (52 
Stat.  109.  chapter  44:  15  n.S.C.  714a-4)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000,000,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$40,000,000,000". 

(b)  Borrowing  Adthoritt.— The  proviso 
of  the  first  sentence  of  section  4(i)  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  714b<l))  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "$25,000,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$40,000,000,000". 

SEC  Z.  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  REIMBURSE 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
rOR  NET  REAUZED  LOSSES. 

(a)  IM  OBiBtAL.— The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  PubUc  L*w  87-155  (15  U.S.C.  713a- 
11)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  commenc- 
ing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by 
means  of  a  current,  indefinite  appropria- 
tion". 

(b)  Effbctivk  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1988. 


MISSISSIPPIAN    KT.KCl'EU    PRESI- 
DEJTT  OF  NATIONAL  JAYCEES 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  congratulate  Gary  Wilkinson  of  Me- 
ridian, MS,  who  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Jaycees. 

He  wiU  preside  over  and  guide  the 
activities  of  this  important  organiza- 
tion, which  has  more  than  25,000 
members  in  5.500  chapters  nationwide. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  a  leader  In 
the  business  and  civic  activities  in  his 
hometown  of  Meridian,  and  he  has 
proven  his  dedication  to  the  better- 
ment of  his  community,  our  State  and 
Nation. 

Our  best  wishes  go  to  Gary  Wilkin- 
son and  his  family  as  he  begins  his 
tenure  as  national  president  of  the 
Jaycees. 

An  editorial  in  his  hometown  paper, 
the  Meridian  Star,  appropriately  ex- 
presses the  pride  and  respect  Mlssis- 
sippians  have  for  him,  and  I  ask  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Jatcsxs'  Pick  Brihgs  Hohor  to  Mxridiam 

Meridianites  should  be  honored  by  the 
fact  that  a  fellow  resident  has  been  selected 
president  of  the  national  Jaycees. 

It  is  an  outstanding  honor.  Meridian  busi- 
nessman Gary  Wilkinson  was  picked  at  the 
organization's  67th  annual  meeting,   held 


this  year  in  Reno,  Nev..  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  United  States  Jaycees. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  and  his  wife.  Sally,  plan  to 
move  to  Tulsa.  Olda.,  where  they  will  live  in 
the  Jaycees  Founder's  Home  with  their  two 
sons.  Will  and  Sid.  Meridian  will  miss  them 
during  their  stay  in  Oklahoma. 

As  president,  Mr.  Wilkinson  will  serve  as 
motivator  and  chief  spokesman  for  the 
25.000-plus  members  of  the  5.500  chapters 
across  the  country.  He  will  also  serve  as  di- 
rector of  the  executive  board  and  as  director 
of  the  executive  conunittee. 

The  former  owner  of  a  local  business.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  said  his  experience  as  a  Jaycee 
officer  in  Meridian  will  serve  him  well 
during  the  one-year  term.  He  is  correct. 
That  experience  should  help  him  take  direc- 
tion to  the  national  organization— some- 
thing he  has  already  promised. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  no  stranger  to  the  Jaycee 
hierarchy.  The  former  Meridian  chapter 
president  has  also  served  as  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Jaycees.  And,  It  was  under 
his  presidency  that  the  Mississippi  Jaycees 
captured  the  honor  of  "Best  Jaycee  State  in 
America."  The  Meridian  chapter  was  named 
"Most  Outstanding  Local  Chapter  in  Missis- 
sippi" while  he  was  president. 

Locally.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  demonstrated 
that  his  leadership  Is  strong.  He  has  carried 
that  leadership  through  to  the  state  level 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so  as  na- 
tional president. 

The  Jaycees  have  made  a  fine  choice,  one 
of  which  they— and  Meridian— can  be  proud. 


MISSISSIPPIAN  INST  AT, LED  AS 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
FEDERATION  OF  PRESS 

WOMEN 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  June  26,  Mary  Lou  Webb  of 
Meadvllle.  MS,  will  be  installed  as 
president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Press  Women  at  their  convention  in 
Williamsburg.  VA.  Mary  Lou  and  her 
husband.  David,  are  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  two  weekly  newspapers 
in  my  State,  the  Franklin  Advocate  at 
Meadvllle,  and  the  Wilk-Amite  Record 
at  Gloster. 

Mary  Lou  Webb  has  not  only  been  a 
dedicated,  able  Journalist,  she  and  her 
family  have  been  active  in  many  as- 
pects of  commuinity  life,  to  help  im- 
prove the  educational,  economic, 
recreation,  and  other  opportunities  for 
the  people  of  that  area.  She  has  been 
active  in  leadership  capacities  in  the 
press  organizations  in  Mississippi  and 
at  the  national  level,  and  she  is  the 
first  Mississippian,  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  federation. 

The  organizational  meeting  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Press  Women 
was  held  50  years  ago  in  Chicago  and 
was  attended  by  39  women  from  seven 
States.  Today,  it  has  5,000  members 
from  all  50  States.  These  members  are 
women  who  have  excelled  in  their  pro- 
fession tuid  in  their  vigilance  of  the 
people's  right  to  know,  as  embodied  in 
our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  federation  has  been  recognized 
by  the  President  and  by  State  and 
local     leaders,     and    was    the     first 


women's  press  organization  invited  to 
send  a  delegation  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

The  federation  has  provided  a  vehi- 
cle through  which  women  of  the  press 
and  news  media  could  Join  to  advance 
common  objectives,  including  the  pro- 
motion of  the  highest  Ideals  in  Jour- 
nalism. 

Members  Include  editors,  publishers, 
writers,  photographers,  those  in  radio, 
television,  public  relations.  Journalism 
education,  and  free  lance  writers. 

I  applaud  May  Lou  Webb  for  her 
leadership  and  achievements  in  Jour- 
nalism and  community  service,  and  I 
am  confident  that  during  her  tenure 
as  president,  the  National  Federation 
of  Press  Women  will  benefit  from  her 
enthusiasm,  dedication,  intelligence, 
and  willingness  to  work  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  organization's  goals. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  is  no  further  morning 
business,  morning  business  is  closed. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour 
of  9  a.m.  having  arrived,  the  majority 
leader  is  recognized  to  call  up  Senate 
Resolution  238. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


U.N.  INTERNATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  IL- 
LICIT TRAFFICKING 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
Senate  Resolution  238. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  238,  a  resolution  of  support  regard- 
ing the  United  States  delegation's  participa- 
tion at  the  United  NRtions'  International 
Conference  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Illicit  Traf- 
ficking. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The 
time  will  be  equally  charged. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  very  dedicated  to  achieving 
international  commitment  against  nar- 
cotic trafficking  and  drug  abuse 
throughout  the  world.  To  that  end, 
last  year  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
the  Senate  strengthened  U.S.  policy 
with  regards  to  international  narcotics 
control  and  declared  support  for  the 
U.N.  International  Conference  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  Illicit  Trafficking. 


As  that  Conference  is  underway  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  we  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  United  Nations 
for  the  thoughtful  work  which  has 
made  this  conference  possible.  We 
wish  the  conferees  success  in  their  ef- 
forts to  provide  the  international  com- 
munity with  guiding  principles  for  the 
next  decade.  The  threat  inflicted  by  il- 
legal drugs  to  all  our  peoples  demands 
that  we  all  cooperate  to  rid  the  world 
of  these  lethal  substances. 

The  conference  goals  are  our  goals- 
effective  and  integrated  efforts  at  the 
national,  regional  and  international 
levels  and  to  strengthen  the  commit- 
ment and  ability  of  governments  to 
cope  with  all  aspects  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem. 

This  drug  problem  is  spreading  to 
more  countries,  fueled  by  internation- 
al demand  and  managed  by  an  interna- 
tional cartel  of  aU  too  successful  crimi- 
nals. Preliminary  National  Narcotics 
Intelligence  Consumers  Committee 
data  reported  in  State  Department's 
recent  international  narcotics  control 
strategy  report  shows  world  wide  pro- 
duction has  Increased  again  and  U.S. 
imports  of  marijuana  and  cocaine  con- 
tinued to  rise.  The  illegal  drug  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  is  a  $100  bU- 
lion  a  year  industry  and  billions  of 
these  dollars  are  leaving  our  Nation, 
going  beyond  the  reach  of  our  laws. 
Only  international  legal  cooperation 
and  assistance  can  help  assure  us  and 
the  criminals  that  those  dollars  can 
and  will  be  stripped  from  the  cartels 
no  matter  what  country's  banks  they 
use. 

With  that  understanding,  we  have 
been  encouraging  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  negotiate  mutual  legal  assist- 
ance treaties  to  fight  the  international 
drug  cartels.  Success  to  date  has  not 
been  encouraging  and  at  the  current 
rate  of  progress  it  could  take  10  years 
to  put  the  desired  treaties  in  force. 
Fortunately,  the  governments  and  rep- 
resentatives of  many  Conference  coun- 
tries have  realized  that  along  with  the 
need  for  better  adherence  to  existing 
treaties  and  conventions  there  is  need 
to  go  further.  At  their  request  the 
Conference  Is  addressing  measures  to 
facilitate  extradition,  standardize  the 
international  presentation  of  evidence, 
as  well  as  finalize  an  additional  con- 
vention to  combat  the  illicit  traffic. 

With  this  in  mind,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  which  will  send  a 
message  of  our  hopes  and  support  to 
Attorney  General  Meese  and  our  dele- 
gation to  the  Conference.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  showing  the 
support  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  this 
most  important  international  Confer- 
ence.   

Mr.  WnSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE3^T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Chiles  resolution, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  am  troubled 


deeply  by  the  fact  that  earlier  this 
year,  not  so  long  ago,  here  on  the 
floor,  the  Senate,  in  my  Judgment,  de- 
faulted on  a  responsibility  that  we  had 
set  ourselves  under  the  Omnibus  Drug 
Act  we  passed  so  recently  last  year. 

I  have  no  quarrel  whatsoever  with 
the  stated  goals  of  the  resolution.  No 
one  could.  On  the  contrary,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  indicated, 
this  Is  an  enormously  profitable  and 
enormously  evil  traffic. 

My  feeling  this  morning  is  that  I 
hope  this  Conference  in  Vienna  is  an 
enormous  success,  but  I  am  deeply 
troubled  by  the  suspicion  that  perhMM 
even  among  some  who  wiU  travel  to  it 
there  will  be  some  who  do  not  share 
the  conviction  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

In  our  Omnibus  Drug  Act  we  set  pro- 
visions which  would  punish  drug-pro- 
ducing nations  if  they  failed  to  adhere 
to  the  basic  rninimnm  of  civilized  (in- 
duct that  we  are  not  Just  entitled  to 
coQunand  from  them  but  wise  to  com- 
mand from  them.  On  three  Presiden- 
tial certifications  when  compliance 
was  required,  evidence  was  adduced 
that  in  fact  those  standards  were  not 
being  met.  The  Senate  found  that 
they  had  not  been  met  but  could  not 
bring  itself  to  face  what  was  required 
imder  that  act,  and  that  is  to  bring 
about  a  penalty,  to  cut  off  U.S.  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  for  as  long  as 
we  engage  in  that  kind  of  turning 
away,  that  kind  of  blinking,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  very  convincing  to  the 
drug  traffickers  who  use  their  enor- 
mous profits  to  engage  in  the  kind  of 
corruption  of  government  that  has  led 
the  drug-producing  nations  to  contin- 
ue to  engage  in  and  to  expand  upon 
this  very  traffic. 

So,  while  I  rose  to  support  the  Chlle- 
Pell-Dole  resolution,  I  do  not  think  for 
a  moment  that  anyone  on  this  floor 
should  delude  themselves.  The  mere 
passage  of  a  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution Is  not  necessarily  going  to 
achieve  very  much  because  we  are 
dealing  with  people  who  are  hardened 
criminals,  who  have  no  respect  for  law. 
who  have  no  respect  for  human  suffer- 
ing. They  respect  profit.  Unfortunate- 
ly, they  have  gained  through  the  enor- 
mity of  their  economic  influence  the 
ability  to  actually  control  govern- 
ments. 

Until  we  recognize  the  root  corrup- 
tion that  has  prevented  effective  inter- 
national cooperation  in  so  many  cases, 
we  are  going  to  be  continuing  to 
delude  ourselves  and  the  American 
people.  If  we  were  deluding  ourselves 
alone,  that  would  be  one  thing.  But 
the  cost  of  this  delusion,  our  failure  to 
be  confident  in  achieving  our  goals,  is 
measued  in  too  many  ways.  But  the 
most  tragic,  obviously,  is  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  drug  deaths  from 
overdose. 
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Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
more.  It  would  be  poor  recompense  to 
the  good  men  who  brought  forward  a 
resolution  expressing  a  goal  that  we 
all  share.  I  am  simply  saying  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 
We  speak  in  terms  of  a  war  on  drugs. 
It  is  llpservice  if  we  lack  the  resolve  to 
really  foUow  through.  That  is  going  to 
mean  in  some  cases  offending  those 
who  are  presumably  otherwise  good 
neighbors. 

If  so,  I  say  so  be  it.  If  they  are  in- 
capable of  miUttng  the  mlnlmiiTn 
decent  response  required  to  safeguard 
their  children  and  our  own.  I  find  that 
far  more  offensive  than  any  affront 
that  we  might  give  to  some  imagined 
transgression  against  their  sovereign- 
ty. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  jrield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  be  listed 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  238. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  expired.  Under  the 
previous  order,  a  vote  will  now  occiir 
on  Senate  Resolution  238.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiODi],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  BRAOLrr],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Bfr.  GoHX]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Smoif  ]  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
tnaa  Indiana  [Mr.  Lucab]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WntTH).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  94, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  159  Leg.] 
TEAS— »4 


AdHH 

DIzaD 

Humphrey 

Aimatraoc 

Dodd 

Inouye 

Bmiciis 

Dole 

Johiuton 

Bentwn 

Domenid 

Karnes 

BtncaDac 

Durenberter 

KaiMbaum 

Bond 

Evmn* 

Kacten 

BOTHl 

Ksoo 

Kennedy 

Buscliwlt* 

Ftord 

Kerry 

Btcmb 

Fowler 

Lautenberc 

t^'-tlfTI  * 

Qia 

Leahy 

Bnrdlck 

Olenn 

Levin 

Byid 

Ormham 

Matjiintj^ 

ChafM 

Omnm 

McCain 

n«na» 

Onadey 

Meaure 

Ooebran 

Hukln 

McCoonen 

ColMD 

Bkteh 

Melcher 

Oonnd 

Batneld 

Metaenbaum 

auMtan 

Heebt 

Mlkulakl 

O'Amkto 

Heflln 

Mitchell 

Ouforth 

Helns 

Moynlhan 

OMcliIe 

Helina 

Murfcomkl 

DaCQadnl 

H"'1^mt 

NlcUea 

Nunn 

Roth 

SymiBi 

Packwood 

Rudman 

Thurmond 

PeU 

Sanford 

Trlble 

Preoler 

Sartianea 

Wallop 

Proxmlre 

SaMer 

Warner 

Ply  or 

Shelby 

Wekker 

Quayle 

SInipaon 

WOaon 

Held 

Specter 

Wbth 

Rlecle 

Stafford 

Rockefeller 

Stennia 

NOTVOTINO-« 

BIden 

Gore 

Simon 

Bradley 

Lusar 

Stevens 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  238)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Rss.  238 

Whereas,  the  United  States  delegation  is 
participating  in  the  United  Nation's  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Drug  Abuse  and  il- 
licit Trafficking  in  Vienna,  Austria; 

Whereas,  according  to  the  National  Nar- 
cotics Intelligence  Consumers  Committee 
the  eradication  of  Ulegai  drug  crops  appears 
to  be  erratic  and  ineffective  in  regions 
throughout  the  world; 

Whereas,  addressing  illegal  drugs  at  tbeir 
source  is  the  most  effective  and  cost  effi- 
cient method  of  eliminating  narcotics; 

Whereas,  the  willingness  of  countries 
worldwide  to  eradicate  illegal  drug  crops  is 
crucial  to  the  elimination  of  illegal  drugs  in 
all  societies; 

Whereas,  nearly  all  of  the  supply  of  Ulegal 
drugs  in  the  United  States  is  imported  from 
foreign  lands  and  such  international  crimi- 
nal activity  necessitates  international  law 
enforcement  and  legal  assistance: 

Whereas,  the  narcotics  supply  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  significantly 
over  the  last  five  years,  especially  with  re- 
gards to  cocaine  which  was  estimated  to  be 
near  120  metric  tons  in  1986; 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  want  to  send  a  message  to  aU 
nations  that  they  are  committed  to  the 
international  narcotics  control  provisions 
set  forth  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1986:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  strongly  urges  the  United  States  del- 
egation to  the  International  Conference  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  Illicit  Trafficking  to  secure 
firm  commitments  from  the  governments  of 
dmg-producing  and  drug-transit  countries— 

To  support  initiatives  which  rate  the  re- 
duction of  drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse 
as  priorities  in  their  governments  domestic 
as  well  as  international  policy; 

To  reduce  illicit  drug  crop  production  and 
drug  transshipment; 

To  design  and  be  party  to  more  effective 
methods  of  sharing  intelligence  and  infor- 
mation for  cooperative  international  drug 
law  enforcement; 

To  negotiate  extradition  treaties  and 
mutual  legal  assistance  treaties  for  mutual 
enhancement  of  efficient  drug  enforcement; 

And,  to  support  the  initiative  to  develop  a 
new  Convention  to  combat  illicit  narcotic 
traffic. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  this  resolution  to  Attorney  Gener- 
al Meese  and  the  United  States  delegation 
attending  the  conference  in  Vienna  as  an 
expression  of  the  United  States  Senate's 
support  and  best  wishes  for  a  most  success- 
ful conference. 


OMNIBUS  TRADE  AND 
COBi4PETrnVENESS  ACT  OP  1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  not  resume  the  pending 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
A  bill  (S.  1420)  to  authorize  negotiaUons 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  to  strength- 
en the  United  States  trade  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
3of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

The  Chair  will  repeat  the  question. 
Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  BTRD.  BCr.  President,  a  Senator 
is  preparing  an  amendment  to  be 
called  up  within  the  next  5  minutes,  I 
understand. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  if  I  could. 

Mr.  MUrZENBAUM.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  aU  right. 
There  is  no  reason  that  the  Senator 
should  have  been  listening  before  this. 

Is  it  my  understanding  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  intends  to  ask  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  modify 
the  plant  closing  provision? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  has  been  discussed  and 
worked  out  with  Senator  Quatle.  and 
I  think  Senator  Dole  is  aware  of  it, 
and  I  believe  Senator  Hatch  is  also. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  appreciate 
knowing  that  and  for  the  staff  who 
are  listening,  if  I  could  get  to  that.  I 
saw  Senator  Quayle  going  over  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  do  not 
Imow  that  he  is  prepared  right  now. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Senator  Quatle  is 
present  in  the  Chamber  now. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
will  be  worked  out.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  there  yet.  That  is  why  I  talked  to 
Senator  Packwood  because  there  are 
some  parliamentary  concerns  that  we 
have  that  we  are  working  on  and  put- 
ting down  on  paper  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement.  Once  we  have  that 
down,  we  will  share  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  to  see  if  that  is  agree- 
able to  all  interested  parties. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  I  are  in  complete 
accord  on  that. 

I  say  to  the  managers  of  the  bill  if 
they  have  something  else  they  want  to 
bring  up  so  we  not  delay  the  Senate, 
we  will  step  back  temporarily.  We  do 


not  want  to  hold  up  progess  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  we  would  like  to  move 
ahead  and  hopefully  we  will  have 
some  of  the  Members  offering  amend- 
ments that  we  can  consider  now,  and 
in  the  meantime  I  would  think  when 
the  other  issue  arises  before  us  that 
would  be  something  to  be  managed  by 
the  ranking  member  and  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEIfDlCEKT  NO.  323 

(Purpose:  To  suspend  most- favored-nation 
trade  privileges  to  Romania  until  that 
government  recognizes  and  protects  fim- 
damental  human  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes) 
Mr.   ARMSTRONG.   Mr.   President, 

on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 

from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado   [Mr.   Abm- 

STRONGl,  for  himself,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Stmms, 

Mrs.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Nicklks,  proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  323. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  location  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

Sec      .  Cwnimlimal  Findint*. 

The  Congress— 

(1)  notes  that  the  Department  of  State,  in 
the  publication  Country  Re(>orts  on  Human 
Rights  Practices  for  198S.  determined  that 
"In  the  area  of  human  rights,  major  dis- 
crepancies exist  between  generally  accepted 
standards,  for  example  as  embodied  in  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  Ro- 
mania practice.  .  .  .  The  party,  through  the 
Government,  continues  to  restrict  and  con- 
trol the  right  to  free  speech,  free  assembly 
and  association,  and  the  practice  of  one's  re- 
ligion."; 

(2)  is  aware  that  overall  emigration  from 
Romania,  and  particularly  Jewish  emigra- 
tion, has  declined  for  the  second  consecutive 
year, 

(3)  Is  aware  of  numerous  accounts  from 
the  Department  of  State,  Congressional  del- 
egations, and  various  human  rights  organi- 
zations, that  Romanian  citizens  are  being 
arbitrarily  harassed,  interrogated,  and  ar- 
rested by  Romanian  government  authorities 


for  the  exercise  of  civi!  and  religious  Uber- 
Ues: 

(4)  finds  that  official  Romanian  harass- 
ment of  religious  believers  has  not  only 
been  extended  to  the  arrest  of  persons  for 
carrying  Bibles  and  other  religious  materi- 
als, but  even  carried  to  the  point  of  destroy- 
ing places  of  worship,  including  most  recent- 
ly the  country's  largest  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventlst  Church  and  the  Sephardic  syna- 
gogue in  Bucharest; 

(5)  further  finds  that  the  United  SUtes 
trade  deficit  with  Romania  (which  contin- 
ues to  be  high)  is  a  result  of  our  extension 
of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  (most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment)  to  that  country  and 
can  be  construed  as  an  endorsement  of  that 
nation's  abusive  internal  practices; 

(6)  Is  aware  of  the  severe  limits  placed  on 
the  rights  of  Hungarians  and  other  ethnic 
minorities  within  Romania  to  express  and 
maintain  their  cultural  heritage,  as  is  illuis- 
trated  by  the  attempts  made  by  the  Roma- 
nian government  to  eliminate  systematically 
Hungarian  churches,  schools,  traditions, 
and  even  the  Hungarian  language  from  Ro- 
manian society; 

(7)  recognizes  and  emphtisizes  the  contin- 
ued dedication  of  the  United  States  to  fun- 
damental human  rights  (as  noted  in  section 
402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  and  is  con- 
cerned with  Romania's  commitment  to 
those  rights;  and 

(8)  commends  the  President  for  withdraw- 
ing Romania's  eligibility  for  duty-free  treat- 
ment under  the  Generalized  System  of  Pref- 
erences because  of  Romania's  violation  of 
"internationally  recognized  worker  rights". 

SEC.      .  OBJECTIVES. 

The  objectives  of  this  Act  are  to  effect— 

(1)  the  termination  of  the  current  policies 
and  practice  of  the  Government  of  Romania 
under  which- 

(A)  its  citizens  are  denied  the  right  or  op- 
portunity to  emigrate, 

(B)  more  than  a  nominal  tax  is  imposed 
on  emigration  or  on  the  visas  or  other  docu- 
ments required  for  emigration,  and 

(C)  more  than  nominal  taxes,  levies,  fines, 
fees,  or  other  charges  are  im(>osed  on  citi- 
zens as  a  consequence  of  their  desire  to  emi- 
grate to  the  countries  of  their  choice;  and 

(2)  substantial  progress  in  halting  the  per- 
secution by  the  government  of  Romania  of 
its  citizens  on  religious  and  political 
grounds,  and  the  repression  by  such  Gov- 
ernment of  Hungarians  and  other  ethnic 
minorities  within  Romania. 

SEC.      .  DEFINmONS  OF  RIGHTS  REVIEW  PERIOD. 

As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "rights 
review  period"  means— 

(1)  the  6-month  period  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 4(a);  and 

(2)  each  successive  period  of  180  consecu- 
tive calendar  days  occurring  after  the  last 
day  of  the  6-month  period  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

SEC.  .  SUSPENSION  OF  NONDISCRIMINATORY 
TREATMENT  FOR  ROMANIAN  PROD- 
UCTS 

(a)  IwrrtAL  Sospiwsioii.— The  products  of 
Romania  may  not  receive  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  (most-favored-nation  treatment) 
during  the  6-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  ArrsB  Initial  Sospknsion.- The  prod- 
ucts of  Romania  may  receive  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  (most- favored-nation  treat- 
ment) during  any  rights  review  period  re- 
ferred to  In  section  3(2)  only  if— 

(1)  no  later  than  the  30th  day  before  the 
close  of  the  immediately  preceding  rights 
review  period,  the  President  submits  to  the 


House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  a 
document  containing— 

(A)  a  Presidential  determination,  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  that  the  application  of 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  Romania  during  the  next  rights 
review  period  wUl  substantially  promote  the 
objectives  listed  in  section  2, 

(B)  a  statement  that  the  President  has  re- 
ceived assurances  that  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Romanian  government  will 
henceforth  lead  substantially  to  the 
achievement  of  such  objectives,  and 

(C)  based  on  such  determination  and  find- 
ing, a  recommendation  by  the  President 
that  nondiscriminatory  treatment  be  ap- 
plied to  the  products  of  Romania  during  the 
rights  review  period;  and 

(2)  a  joint  resolution  disapproving  such 
application  is  not  enacted,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  referred  to  in  section  S, 
before  the  close  of  the  rights  review  period 
in  which  the  document  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  is  submitted. 

SEC  .  RESOLUTION  DISAPPROVING  NONDISCRIH- 
INA-roRY  TREATMENT  FOR  THE  PROD- 
UCTS OF  ROMANIA. 

<a)  CoifTEMTs  or  Rksolution.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "joint  resolu- 
tion" means  only  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  the  matter  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"That  the  Congress  disapproves  the  applica- 
tion of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  (most- 
favored-nation  treatment)  to  the  products 
of  Romania  that  was  recommended  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  ",  with 

the  blank  space  being  filled  with  the  i4>pro- 
priate  date. 

(b)  Appucatton  op  Procedures  Under  the 
Trade  Act  op  1974.— The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 152  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (relating 
to  concurrent  resolutions)  apply  to  joint  res- 
olutioits  except  that  in  appljring  section 
152(cKl),  all  calendar  dajrs  shall  be  counted 
and  5  calendar  days  shall  be  substituted  for 
30  calendar  days.  Section  14&(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  applies  to  documents 
transmitted  by  the  President  under  section 
4(bKl). 

SEC  «.  INAPPUCABIUTY  OF' CERTAIN  TITLB  IV 
PROVISIONS. 

On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  section  401  and  401  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  do  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  treatment  of  the  products  of  Roma- 
nia. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Symms,  Helms,  and  Nickles  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
this  amendment,  if  adopted  and  signed 
into  law  as  a  part  of  thiis  trade  bill,  will 
suspend  for  a  period  of  6  months  the 
most  favored-nation-status  of  Roma- 
nia. At  the  end  of  the  6-months 
period,  under  the  terms  of  this  amend- 
ment, they  wiU  revert  to  their  present 
status  as  one  of  only  three  Communist 
nations  which  enjoy  this  privilege  and 
highly-treasured  trading  status.  They 
will  continue,  as  under  the  present 
regime,  to  be  subject  to  periodic  review 
and  recertification  in  order,  after  the 
6-month  suspension,  to  retain  their 
most-favored-nation  trading  status. 
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The  rewon  Senator  Dodd  and  I  and 
the  others  who  brine  you  this  amend- 
ment seek  to  take  this  step— and, 
indeed,  the  reason  why  the  other 
body,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  an  amendment  virtually  iden- 
tical to  our  language  a  few  days  ago — 
is  to  make  it  unmistakably  clear  to  the 
Government  of  Romania  and  others 
who  may  be  interested  that  we  are 
dead  serious  about  human  rights. 

Moet-favored-nation  trading  status 
is.  in  the  Communist  world,  an  ex- 
traordinary form  of  recognition  and 
privilege.  It  is  simply  not  our  custom 
in  this  country  to  grant  MFN  status  to 
most  Commiuiist  countries.  Only  three 
have  It.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not, 
Cuba  does  not.  In  fact,  only  Himgary 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
addition  to  Romania  have  this  highly 
privileged  status. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  extended  to 
Romania  several  years  ago,  a  dozen 
years  ago,  more  or  less,  upon  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  result  would  be  a 
sl83iificant  Improvement  in  human 
rights  practices.  This  has  not  turned 
out  to  be  the  case.  As  a  result,  every 
few  months,  every  year.  Indeed,  since 
MFN  status  was  granted  to  Romania, 
Members  of  Congress  have  considered 
the  waiver  of  MFN  status.  And  each 
time  It  has  been  considered,  though 
with  greater  and  greater  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  many  of  us,  the  status  has 
been  extended. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point— 
and  it  was  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  they  considered 
the  trade  bill  that  we  have  reached 
the  point — where  we  must  take  some 
additional  step  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  cares  deeply  about 
this  matter,  that  we  are  serious  about 
linkage  between  MFN  status  and 
human  rights,  emigration,  and  other 
human  rights,  and  that  at  least  this 
moderate  measure  is  an  appropriate, 
graduated  measure  to  take  to  express 
our  concern. 

I  stress,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
not  a  draJstic  or  a  severe  approach  to 
the  problem.  We  are  not  in  this  pro- 
posal, if  it  is  adopted,  terminating 
MFN  status  for  aU  time.  In  fact,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Armstrong-£>odd 
amendment,  MFN  status  will  be  re- 
stored automatically  without  the 
President  or  Congress  or  anybody  else, 
at  the  end  of  6  months.  It  is  Just  what 
I  have  described,  a  temporary  susiien- 
sion. 

Nor  are  we  taking  other  possible 
steps.  We  are  not  severing  other  kinds 
of  cultural  or  trade  relations.  We  are 
not  imposizig  any  special  punitive 
measiires.  We  are  not  breaking  diplo- 
matic relations.  We  are  not  embargo- 
ing. We  are  not  blockading.  We  are  not 
doing  any  of  the  kind  of  things  that 
would  mark  an  attack  on  Romania. 
We  are  simply  saying  that  If  this  coun- 
try wishes  to  enjoy  a  privileged  status. 
the  most-favored-natlon  status  which 


they  have  had  for  several  years,  that 
they  must  begin  to  bring  human  rights 
practices  into  line. 

Mr.  President,  the  reality  of  the  situ- 
ation is  that  Romania  is  one  of  the 
most  repressive  regimes  in  the  world. 
It  has  one  of  the  worst  records  of 
himian  rights  violations  in  Eastern 
Europe  or  anywhere  on  this  planet. 
Let  me  Just  mention  a  few  incidents 
which  have  occurred  in  the  last  few 
months  in  Romania. 

Wrecking  crews  destroyed  the  larg- 
est Seventh  Day  Adventlst  Church  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  Bucharest. 
When  the  bulldozers  began,  a  number 
of  parishioners  who  were  occupying 
the  church  to  prevent  its  destruction 
were  injured. 

Rorian  Russu  was  sentenced  to 
prison  for  "parasitism"— that  is  the 
crime  of  not  having  a  Job— and  re- 
mains under  tight  police  supervision. 
He  now  suffers  from  ailments  caused 
by  beatings  and  by  prison  conditions. 

Mlhal  Botez,  a  recognized  mathema- 
tician and  the  principal  dissident  in 
Romania,  is  under  threat  of  internal 
exile  from  where  he  will  never  be  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  if  his  appeal  is 
tiumed  down. 

A  group  of  young  working-class  Ro- 
manians, affiliated  with  the  National 
Peasant  Party,  have  been  subjected  to 
police  and  Judicial  reprisals  after 
having  formed  a  Romanian  Associa- 
tion for  the  Defense  of  Human  Rights. 
The  association's  purpose  is  simply  to 
gather  information  on  human  rights 
violations  in  Romania  and  is  dedicated 
to  "exclusively  peaceful,  nonnviolent, 
and  civilized  means"  of  dissent. 

Mr.  President,  roughly  2  million 
ethnic  Hungarians  live  in  Romania. 
However,  the  Hiuigarian  culture  is 
being  systematically  suppressed  by  the 
Government.  Gabriella  Poth,  a  labor- 
er, was  stabbed  and  subsequently 
thrown  out  of  the  bus  she  was  riding 
for  speaking  Hungarian.  The  same 
thing  happened  to  Judith  Nagy  a 
month  later.  Both  incidents,  it  is  sig- 
nificant for  the  Senate  to  understand, 
occurred  in  a  dty  in  which  at  least 
half  of  the  population  is  ethnic  Hun- 
garian. 

l&i.  President,  a  decade  ago,  many  of 
us  had  high  hopes  for  improved 
human  rights  in  Romania.  But  these 
incidents  and  others  which  I  could 
mention  show  that  the  opposite  is  true 
today.  To  illustrate  how  Romania  is 
perceived  in  the  West  by  those  who 
have  been  watching  the  signals,  I 
would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  a  few 
recent  news  articles. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  says: 

Romanian  President  Ceausescu  is  razinc 
synagogues  and  churches,  persecuting  Hun- 
garians, bartering  Germans  and  Jews  and  is 
making  life  In  general  in  Romania  about  as 
miserable  as  possible. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
continues: 


It's  ironic  that  Romania,  once  a  thriving 
land,  should  now  have  almost  the  lowest 
standard  of  living  In  Europe  and  be  a  coun- 
try that  In  Mr.  Gorbachev's  eyes  gives  com- 
munism a  bad  name. 

I  do  not  have  it  before,  me,  Mr. 
President,  but  much  the  same  theme 
appeared  in  a  news  account  of  BCr. 
Gorbachev's  visit  to  Romania  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Washington 
Post.  In  essence,  Mr.  Gortutchev  was 
portrayed  at  least  as  being  disgusted 
with  the  circxmistances  he  found  in 
Romania  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  brutal 
and  repressive  regime  even  by  the 
standards  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  important  to  understand,  Mr. 
President,  because  one  of  the  reasons 
Romania  was  given  MFN  status  in  the 
first  place  was  the  expectation  that 
RomaJila  would  be  independent  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  it  would  pursue  a 
line  independent  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations,  and  indeed,  this  is  true.  But 
that  should  not  be  understood  to  be  a 
line  which  is  Independent  and  more 
liberal  with  respect  to  human  rights 
than  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  East- 
em  bloc  nations.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  line  of  independence  and  even  great- 
er repression. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
by  Jerl  Laber,  executive  director  of 
Helsinki  Watch,  a  respected  human 
rights  organization  states: 

There  is  no  trust  in  Romania,  where  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  the  population  is  working  directly 
or  Indirectly  for  the  secret 
police.  .  .  .  Romanians  cannot  meet  In 
groups,  circulate  writings,  or  even  discuss 
with  others  their  thoughts,  suspicions  and 
hopes.  There  can  be  no  underground  press 
in  a  country  where  the  use  of  duplicating 
machines  is  tightly  restricted  and  citizens 
are  obliged  each  year  to  register  with  the 
police  the  type  face  of  their 
typewriters.  .  .  .  While  the  people  suffer, 
however,  the  president  is  razing  large  por- 
tions of  historic  Bucharest  to  build  a  $1.2 
Dilllon  civic  center  that  will  be  another  of 
his  monuments. 

Mr.  President,  today,  Romania,  Hun- 
gary, and  Clilna  receive  MFN  treat- 
ment under  the  Jackson- Vanik  provi- 
sion. Hungary  and  China,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say,  have  fairly  good  records  of 
open  emigration  at  the  present  time. 
In  fact,  I  believe  I  can  state  accurate- 
ly, reunification  case  that  remains  un- 
resolved in  Hungary,  according  to  the 
administration. 

China  has  increased  its  number  of 
inunigrants  every  year  since  1979.  and 
the  nimiber  of  Immigrants  is  signifi- 
cant. 

The  same  is  not  true  of  Romania. 
Romania  fails  to  allow  thousands  of 
its  citizens  to  emigrate  and  continues 
to  harass  those  who  apply  to  leave  for 
the  West.  While  Romania  made  at- 
tempts to  comply  with  increased  immi- 
gration requirements  since  1984,  since 
that  time  the  nimiber  of  people  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  has  dropped  from 
21,000  in  1984  to  17,000  in  1985  and 


15,000  in  1986.  It  is  true  that  this  year, 
the  monthly  immigration  figures  for 
the  first  half  is  slightly  ahead  of  last 
year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  was 
little  change  until  legislation  was  in- 
troduced in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  suspend  MITN. 

At  this  time  I  think  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  Judge  the  results  for  the 
year  but,  Mr.  President,  my  sense.  Just 
from  talking  to  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  themselves  expressed  con- 
cern about  emigration  cases  involving 
Romanian  persons,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  persons  released,  or  the 
promise  of  such  persons  being  re- 
leased, even  in  the  last  few  days,  in 
preparation  for  the  debate  of  this 
amendment  and  following  the  passage 
of  a  similar  amendment  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  note  in  pass- 
ing that  to  be  absolutely  dead  level 
fair  about  this,  that  the  United  States 
has  some  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  decrease  in  emigration  from  Ro- 
mania to  the  United  States,  because  of 
certain  legal  barriers  which  we  have 
imposed. 

I  note  that  in  passing.  But  I  think 
the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
responsibility  for  the  decline  in  emi- 
gration remains  the  blame  of  the  Ro- 
manian Government  because  of  its  re- 
fusal to  abide  by  one  of  the  most  basic 
of  all  human  rights,  the  right  of  a 
person  to  leave  a  country  if  he  or  she 
wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  quote  briefly 
from  the  description  of  Romania'ss 
emigration  policy  as  outlined  in  the 
State  Department's  "Coimtry  Reports 
on  Hiuian  Rights  Practices"  for  1987: 

Official  policy  continues  to  oppose  emigra- 
tion for  any  purpose  but  family  reunifica- 
tion. Those  who  seek  to  leave  Romania  con- 
tinue to  face  harassment  designed  to  dis- 
suade them  and  others  who  might  be  con- 
sidering permanent  departure.  Successful 
application  take  between  1  and  S  years 
before  exit  approval  is  granted.  The  Gov- 
ernment refuses  to  allow  some  Romanians 
to  apply  for  emigration  passports  at  aU. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  of  this, 
the  litany  of  harassment,  of  threats  of 
arrest,  of  temporary  arrest,  of  tempo- 
rary exile,  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

There  has  also  surfaced,  recently,  a 
dreaded  report  that  Romania  is  selling 
ethnic  Germans  and  Jews  to  the  West. 
The  accusations  claim  that  for  a  price, 
passports  can  be  issued  to  those  living 
in  Romania  which  will  permit  them  to 
leave  the  country.  These  accusations 
have  been  given  added  credibility  by  a 
recent  article  from  a  well-ltnown 
German  magazine.  Der  Spiegel.  In  it, 
Herta  Mueller  and  Richard  Wagner, 
two  recognized  ethnic  German  writers 
who  left  their  homeland  of  Romania 
were  interviewed.  The  following  ex- 
change was  reported: 

MuKLLKR  (in  response  to  questions  about 
the  German  population  In  Romania  and  its 
desire  to  emigrate):  Some  want  to  leave  and 


start  all  over  again.  For  others  it  Is  practi- 
cally Impossible  because  emigration  works 
with  bribery.  Whoever  lacks  relatives  who 
wUl  send  foreign  currency  have  no  chances 
at  all. 

Spiegel.  The  Federal  Republic  [of  Germa- 
ny, i.e.  West  Germany]  has  paid  head  taxes 
for  about  12.000  Germans  from  Romania 
who  emigrate  yearly.  The  price  tag  is  at  this 
time  at  about  DM  8.000  [or  about  US$4S00] 
per  person. 

Mtteixer.  To  this  you  have  to  add  another 
DM  8.000  in  bribes.  The  relatives  have  to 
come  up  with  this  money  .  .  . 

Spiegel.  Do  these  bribes  go  to  the  employ- 
ees or  the  authorities? 

Wagner.  No,  there  are  always  middlemen. 
In  Timisoara  there  is  one  about  wtilch  all 
the  Banat  is  laughing,  called  the  "garden- 
er." 

Spiegel.  Some  kind  of  agent? 

Mueller.  Yes.  the  whole  thing  goes 
ttirough  middlemen  between  Secret  Service. 
Party  and  emigrants.  Not  only  bribes  are  in- 
volved, bi't  also  the  houses  and  other  valua- 
bles which  the  emigrants  leave  behind.  This 
has  become  a  whole  business-branch. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  that  Jack- 
son-Vanik  specif  icfilly  states  that  MFN 
privileges  will  not  be  granted  to  any 
country  that  "imposes  more  than  a 
nominal  tax.  levy,  fine,  free,  or  other 
charge  on  any  citizen  as  a  consequence 
of  the  desire  of  such  citizen  to  emi- 
grate." It  would  take  quite  a  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  claim  that  DM 
8,000  (or  U.S.  $4500)  is  a  nominal  fee 
for  emigration.  Yet.  it  appears  that 
the  administration  is  claiming  just 
that. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
blame  those  who  will  pay  large  sums 
of  money  to  get  people  out  of  Roma- 
nia. In  fact,  if  I  had  relatives  in  Roma- 
nia, I  would  do  my  utmost  to  find  a 
way  to  obtain  their  release.  However, 
it  is  abhorrent  that  our  Government 
chooses  to  look  the  other  way  when  an 
obvious  violation  of  United  States  law, 
and  for  that  matter,  international 
human  rights  agreements  to  which 
Romania  and  the  United  States  are 
signatories,  is  occurring.  Instead  of 
giving  preferential  trading  privileges 
to  the  Romanian  regime,  we  should  be 
seeldng  confirmation  of  the  allega- 
tions that  Romania  is  selling  its  citi- 
zens. If  found  to  be  true,  we  should  be 
castigating  that  government  in  every 
international  fonmi  for  its  willingness 
to  sell  himian  beings  as  If  they  were 
slaves. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  chose  to  do  so  be- 
cause in  a  different  sense  we  are 
paying  our  own  form  of  ransom  to  the 
Romanian  Government.  Every  year 
since  1975  we  have  waived  the  prohibi- 
tion of  granting  MFN  to  Romania. 
This  actions  says,  in  effect,  that  we 
will  give  Romania  a  special  trade  con- 
cession if  it  will  only  please  promise  to 
Improve  its  himian  rights  and  emigra- 
tion practices.  And  each  year  the  Ro- 
manian government  has  made  a  few 
promises,  and  has  delivered  to  some 
extent  on  those  promises,  to  be  candid 
about  it.  As  a  result,  we  have  brokered 
this  MFN  status,  something  of  im- 


mense value,  for  a  lot  of  promises  and 
for  very  few  results. 

While  Jaclcson-Vanik  uses  the  specif- 
ic right  of  free  emigration  by  which  to 
measure  progress  in  huiman  rights,  it 
would  be  negligent  to  igore  Romania's 
human  rights  abuses  in  other  areas. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Helsinki 
Watch  Committee,  among  others,  has 
called  the  Romanian  Government 
"one  of  the  most  egregious  offenders 
of  human  rights  in  Eastern  Europe." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to 
address  the  issue  of  freedom  of  reli- 
gion in  Romania.  Freedom  of  religion 
is  rigidly  controlled  in  Romania.  Ro- 
mania President  Nicolae  Ceausescu  re- 
quires all  religious  denominations  to 
be  registered  in  order  to  practice  their 
faith.  While  14  denominations  are  reg- 
istered, many  others  are  not,  subject- 
ing their  members  to  harassment,  im- 
prisonment, surveillance  and  unan- 
nounced searches.  In  certain  cases, 
those  imprisoned  for  their  religious  ac- 
tivities have  been  tortured. 

Places  of  worship  repeatedly  face 
difficulties  in  Romania.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  last  year  the  largest 
Seventh  Day  Adventlst  Church  in  Bu- 
charest was  bulldozed  with  many  pa- 
rishioners still  inside.  In  addition,  the 
only  Sephardlc  synagogue  in  Burchar- 
est  was  torn  down,  despite  repeated 
interventions  by  the  Israeli,  American 
and  Spanish  Embassies.  The  Orthodox 
Church  of  St.  Nicolae-Jitnita.  built 
more  than  200  years  ago,  was  pulled 
down  to  make  space  for  a  movie  thea- 
ter. In  fact,  14  historic  Orthodox 
Churches  and  monasteries  have  been 
moved,  partially  dismantled,  or  de- 
stroyed during  the  present  urban  re- 
newal campaign,  according  to  a  recent 
report  published  by  the  Heritage 
Foundation. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  "urban  renewal"  will 
be  a  huge  complex  to  the  glory  of 
President  Nicolae  Ceausescu  and  his 
wife,  Elena. 

The  Ceausescu  regime  carries  out 
other  forms  of  abuse  against  religious 
believers  as  well.  The  printing  and  dis- 
semination of  religious  literature  is 
tightly  controlled.  The  government 
has  agreed  to  permit  the  printing  of 
5.000  Bibles  in  Romania.  However, 
many  of  us  remember  that  this  most 
recent  promise  was  obtained  after  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  (June  14,  1985) 
and  other  newspapers  reported  that 
some  20,000  Hungarian  Bibles  disap- 
peared for  some  time,  only  to  reappear 
as  recycled  toilet  paper  much  later! 

The  Romanian  Constitution  guaran- 
tees freedom  of  speech  and  press,  how- 
ever, domestic  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation is  severely  circumscribed.  All 
media  are  State  owned,  rigidly  con- 
trolled, and  used  primarily  for  party 
and  government  propagsinda.  The  un- 
authorized importation  or  distribution 
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of  foreign  publications  is  forbidden. 
Radio  transmission  from  Hungary  is 
regularly  Jammed.  Nimierotis  people 
have  been  harassed  and  imprisoned 
for  speaking  out  or  writing  about  neg- 
ative aspects  of  the  Ceausescu  regime. 
Ion  Puiu.  a  68-year-old  leader  of  the 
National  Peasant  Touth  in  the  early 
postwar  period,  has  17  years  of  deten- 
tion behind  him  and  is  now  being  har- 
assed for  composing  a  message  to 
Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  Pulu 
has  been  repeatedly  subjected  to 
lengthy  interrogations  by  the  police  at 
all  times  of  the  day  and  night  and  has 
been  beaten  while  in  police  custody  as 
well  as  being  fined  exorbitant  amounts 
of  money  on  fabricated  criminal 
charges.  His  type  of  treatment  by  the 
authorities  is  not  an  isolated  incident. 

Physical  and  mental  degradation 
and  torture  have  been  reported  repeat- 
edly throughout  the  years.  According 
^  to  the  State  Department's  "Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices, 
cases  of  mistreatment  Include  "cells 
which  are  badly  ventUated  and  poorly 
heated,  bad  food  in  extremely  small 
quantities,  difficult  working  condi- 
tions, long  periods  of  isolation,  exces- 
sive use  of  force  by  guards,  overcrowd- 
ing, and  segregation  of  persons 
deemed  'dangerous  to  the  State'  be- 
cause of  religious  belief  or  for  other 
reasons."  Arrest  and  detention  are 
often  arbitrary.  Take,  for  example,  the 
case  of  loan  Ruta  who  was  arrested  on 
trumped  up  charges  after  his  wife 
chose  to  stay  in  the  United  States 
while  on  a  business  trip.  While  in 
prison  his  health  deteriorated  serious- 
ly, but  for  many  months  he  was  re- 
fused permission  to  emigrate  even 
though  a  n.S.  hospital  offered  him 
full  medical  treatment.  Ruta  was  re- 
cently released  from  prison  and  Just 
this  week  was  permitted  to  emigrate- 
ironically,  just  in  time  for  our  debate 
today  on  MFN. 

In  addition  to  poor  treatment  of 
prisoners,  there  have  been  several  alle- 
gations of  severe  beating  and  death  as 
a  result  of  police  brutality  in  the  past 
few  years,  including  the  mysterious 
death  of  an  ethnic  Hungarian  actor, 
Arpad  Visky  and  the  death  of 
Oheorghe-Emll  Ursu  while  he  was  de- 
tained by  the  police. 

This  illustrates  Romania's  most  seri- 
ous and  growing  human  rights  prob- 
lem. That  is  the  abuse  of  ethnic  Hun- 
garians. 

The  case  of  Visky  is  iUustrative  of 
Romania's  most  serious  and  growing 
human  rights  problem.  Abuses  of  the 
ethnic  Himgarian  minority  range  from 
the  closing  of  Hungarian  language 
schools  and  the  frequent  prohibition 
against  Hungarian  language  writings, 
theater  and  other  cultural  activities  to 
serious  incidents  of  arrest  and  house 
searches  to  disappearances.  According 
to  the  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
In  Rumania,  Hungarians  in  Romania 
are  the  "object  of  a  carefully  planned. 


systematic  and  aggressive  campaign  of 
forced  assimilation." 

Labor  rights  are  also  severely  re- 
stricted. Unemployment  is  a  crime 
known  as  "parasitism"  for  which  indi- 
viduals can  be  arrested  and  impris- 
oned. Employees  are  frequently  re- 
quired to  "volunteer"  to  work  lengthy 
hours  or  to  perform  uncompensated 
days  of  labor  to  make  up  for  lagging 
production,  according  to  the  State  De- 
partment. Only  labor  unions  under 
government  control  are  permitted  to 
operate.  Those  that  do  operate  are 
able  to  do  little  to  Improve  poor 
health  and  safety  standards.  Workers 
do  not  have  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. In  the  past,  the  Govern- 
ment's reaction  to  strikes,  or  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  right  to  strike,  has  been 
harsh  repression. 

Political  rights  are  nonexistent.  The 
State  controls  every  significant  aspect 
of  the  country's  life.  State  Security 
deals  harshly  with  criticism  of  the 
regime.  There  are  no  free  elections 
and  political  activities  are  only  carried 
out  with  the  permission  or  involve- 
ment of  the  Communist  party. 

For  all  intents  and  puriK>ses,  Roma- 
nia violates  virtually  every  area  of 
human  rights. 

So  my  question,  the  question  which 
is  addressed  in  the  amendment  before 
us  today  which  Senator  Dodd  and  I, 
and  others,  bring  to  you  is,  why,  imder 
such  circumstances,  do  we  give  special 
trading  privileges  to  the  Romanian 
Government?  The  argument  that  we 
hear  is  that  somehow  by  granting 
MFN  status,  we  are  encouraging  Ro- 
mania to  take  steps  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  want  to 
emphasize  this  point  because  in  due 
course  I  am  sure  that  someone  is  going 
to  argue  that  case  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

First,  we  should  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  any  perceived  independence 
that  exists  in  Romania.  Consider  what 
I  was  told  by  a  high-ranking  Roma- 
nian defector  who  was  once  the  per- 
sonal aid  of  President  Ceausescu,  Gen. 
Ion  Pacepa: 

It  is  true  that  Romania's  political  position 
within  the  Warsaw  Pact  embodies  a  degree 
of  genuine  Independence  and  is  an  irritant 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Until  now.  however, 
the  pragmatic  ptirpose  of  that  posture  has 
been  solely  to  Increase  Ceausescu 's  person- 
nal  stature  and  to  attract  Western  money 
and  technolon'  to  help  build  communism  in 
Romania.  Res&rdlcss  of  its  noniinal  "inde- 
pendence", according  to  Pacepa.  Romania 
still  maintains  close  intelligence  ties  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  serves  as  a  conduit  for  the 
transmission  of  embargoed  Western  tech- 
nology to  Moecow. 

From  time  to  time.  Romania  has  under- 
taken highly  visible  actions  to  show  its  al- 
leged "Independence."  For  Instance,  It  was 
the  only  Soviet  bloc  nation  to  participate  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympics.  WhUe  Romania 
was  lauded  in  the  West  for  its  actions,  one 
would  be  hardpressed  to  find  any  lasting 
effect  participation  in  the  games  iuul  for 
the  Romanian  people.  Onoe  again.  It  was  a 


ploy  that  cost  the  Romanians  nothing,  but 
It  received  huge  dividends  in  terms  of  West- 
ern good  wlU  for  its  actions. 

One  frequently  iwed  measure  of  so-called 
"Independence"  is  a  country's  United  Na- 
tions voting  record.  In  this  case,  Romania's 
record  is  only  a  percentage  point  or  two 
better  than  the  Soviet  Union's,  and  in  some 
respects  it  Is  even  more  radical.  For  exam- 
ple, Romania  is  particularly  noted  for  Its  In- 
transigence at  Helsinki  meetings. 

In  some  ways,  as  I  alluded  to  at  the 
outset,  Romania's  so-called  independ- 
ence is  180  degrees  out  of  phase  with 
the  Idnd  of  independence  which 
thoughtful  people  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  would  like  to  see. 

According  to  Dr.  Juliana  Pllon. 
senior  policy  analyst  at  the  Heritage 
Foiuidation.  Romania,  as  one  of  the 
world's  largest  arms  dealers  sold  more 
than  3  billion  dollars'  worth  of  arma- 
ments between  1979  and  1983.  While 
the  majority  of  the  arms  went  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  some  $310  million  went 
to  Libya's  Qadhafi.  Another  $120  mU- 
lion  went  to  North  Korea. 

In  addition,  Romania  supplies  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  and  other  Soviet- 
backed  national  liberation  movements. 
To  quote  General  Pacepa  again,  "Ro- 
mania conducts  paramilitary  training 
schools  for  members  of  the  Western 
Communist  parties,  who  receive  train- 
ing in  sabotage,  diversion,  and  guerril- 
la tactics."  Prom  my  way  of  thinking, 
this  is  not  the  type  of  independence 
which  our  Government  should  be  en- 
couraging or  rewarding  by  U.S.  trade 
policy. 

As  weU  as  being  unreliable  as  an  in- 
dependent Commimist  coimtry,  Roma- 
nia, as  a  trading  partner,  is  in  other 
ways  short  of  a  good  example  of  fair 
and  free  trade.  The  United  States 
Trade  Representative  lists  Romania  as 
one  of  the  countries  most  frequently 
subject  to  antidumping  actions;  1986 
was  the  fifth  year  in  a  row  that  the 
United  States  had  a  large  trade  deficit 
with  Romania.  During  the  past  3 
years,  our  trade  deficit  ratio  with  Ro- 
mania has  averaged  3.4  to  1.  Is  this  a 
country  to  which  we  want  to  continue 
to  give  special  trading  benefits  so  that 
Romania  Imports  can  be  sold  in  the 
United  States  more  easily?  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  think  very  care- 
fully about  our  trade  relationship  with 
Romania. 

In  the  final  analysis,  as  concerned  as 
I  am  with  Romania's  trade  deficit, 
with  the  arms  shipments,  with  the 
support  of  terrorism  and  with  Roma- 
nia's less  than  reassuring  foreign 
policy,  I  am  even  more  concerned 
about  America's  responsibilities  as 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

Mihai  Botez,  the  noted  Romanian 
mathematician  and  human  rights  ad- 
vocate I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarlKS  has  raised  an  issue  that 
should  strike  a  note  of  concern  for  all 
Members  of  the  Senate.  He  states  in 


an  article  entitled  "United  States-Ro- 
manian Relations  Between  1968-84: 
An  Independent  Survey  Prom  Bucha- 
rest" (1985): 

U.S.  foreign  policy  has  supported  almost 
unreservedly  the  interests  of  the  Romanian 
government  during  the  past  15  years.  The 
novelty  that  becomes  visible  now  ...  Is  the 
possibility  that  the  Romanian  people,  as  a 
result  of  the  gradually  more  apparent  sepa- 
ration between  people  and  government, 
may,  being  In  a  latent  conflict  with  its  gov- 
ernment, begin  to  perceive  the  U.S.  policy  as 
being  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  the  Roma- 
nian people,  or  at  least  Indifferent  to  them. 
Paradoxically,  the  adversaries  of  the 
present  unpopular  regime — such  as  the  Sovi- 
ets—gradually regain  some  credit  In  the 
eyes  of  the  common  people,  exasperated  at 
shortages,  disorder,  and  corruption.  Con- 
trary to  any  political  logic  and  In  violation 
of  traditional  Romanian  hostility  toward 
Moscow,  the  ordinary  Romanian  Is  less  and 
less  Inclined  to  hope  for  support  from  those 
in  whom  he  had  placed  all  his  hopes — as  the 
Americans — but  who  are  "betraying"  him 
now  by  allying  themselves  with  his  oppres- 
sors. 

The  issue  is  pretty  well  summed  up 
in  one  of  his  final  comments. 
Botez  ftirther  states: 

The  West  has  proved  to  be  associated  with 
the  most  incompetent,  backward,  and  injuri- 
ous to  the  people  alternative  of  communism. 

As  a  footnote  to  these  words,  I  was 
informed  Just  earlier  this  week,  that 
Mihai  Botez  is  being  sent  into  internal 
exile  to  the  town  of  Tulcea  where  he 
will  be  forced  to  work  on  projects  that 
are  of  a  sensitive  nature.  The  result  of 
this  action,  if  he  is  unable  to  appeal 
the  decision,  as  I  expect  he  will  be,  he 
will  never  be  permitted  to  emigrate 
from  Romania  (because  he  may  have 
had  access  to  privileged  information. 

My  hope  is  that  Mr.  Botez  will  be 
free  to  choose  whether  he  wishes  to 
stay  where  he  is  or  emigrate  to  the 
country  of  his  choice.  However,  we 
shouldn't  fool  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  once  his  case  is  solved,  things  will 
get  l}etter.  Because  after  Mr.  Botez  is 
free,  there  will  be  others  who  are 
denied  their  rights  who  will  siieak  out. 
only  to  suffer  a  similar  fate.  It  is  part 
of  a  consistent  pattern  that  goes  on  in 
Romania. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Botez  is  a 
victim  of  the  type  of  criminal  harass- 
ment of  human  beings  that  goes  on 
day  after  day  in  Romania.  Make  no 
mistake,  the  Romanian  Government  is 
playing  with  people's  lives  to  serve  its 
own  pun>oses— and  that  purpose  is  in- 
creased concessions  from  the  West  to 
keep  the  present  regime  in  power. 

These  are  strong  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  they  are  most  unfortunately 
true.  The  people  of  Romania  are  suf- 
fering under  a  terrible  dictatorship. 
And  they  are  begiiuiing  to  view  the 
United  States  as  part  of  the  problem 
rather  than  part  of  the  solution  be- 
cause they  luiow  the  privileges  granted 
under  Jacltson-Vanlk  provide  the  eco- 
nomic support  that  keeps  the 
Ceausescu  regime  in  power. 


Romania  may  not  be  a  large  coun- 
try—it has  only  23  million  citizens. 
However,  the  world  will  not  Judge  us 
Idndly  if  we  snuff  out  the  last  flame  of 
hope  for  a  better  Uf e  in  Romania.  We 
are  not  asking  a  great  deal  with  this 
legislation.  It  is  merely  a  6-month  sus- 
pension of  MFN  to  send  the  signal  to 
the  Romanian  Government  that  the 
United  States  is  serious  in  expecting 
Romania  to  live  up  to  its  part  of  the 
bargain— namely,  respect  for  human 
rights,  and  most  specifically  free  emi- 
gration. It  will  also  send  an  Important 
message  to  the  people  of  Romania— 
that  we  are  not  in  lockstep  with  the 
present  regime,  but  rather,  we  believe 
in  basic  rights  for  all  people,  including 
the  23  million  Romanians  whether 
they  are  Christians,  Jews,  ethnic  Hun- 
garians or  Germans,  labor  or  political 
activists,  or  simply  the  average  Roma- 
nian who  wants  the  opportunity  to 
live  in  peace  from  government  harass- 
ment. 

Temporarily  suspending  MFN  is  a 
modest  but  important  step.  Do  not  be 
fooled  by  those  who  argue  that  sus- 
pending MFN  would  force  the  Roma- 
nian Government  into  even  more  re- 
pressive actions.  Clearly,  MFN  is  too 
important  to  Romania  for  the  regime 
to  take  negative  action— for  such 
action  would  deny  them  MFN  at  some 
later  time. 

Instead,  we  should  break  out  of  our 
complacency  and  stand  up  for  what  is 
right.  The  House  has  already  acted  to 
suspend  MFN  to  Romania  by  a  vote  of 
232  to  183.  The  votes  were  bipartisan, 
as  is  the  support  for  this  amendment 
here  in  the  Senate.  I  hope  today  that 
the  Senate  will  Join  our  House  col- 
leagues in  sending  a  strong  message  of 
hope  and  freedom  to  the  people  of  Ro- 
mania. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize, 
as  I  yield  the  floor,  that  the  amend- 
ment which  Senator  Dodd  and  others 
and  I  bring  to  the  floor  does  not 
match  the  seriousness  of  the  crimes 
against  hiunan  nature  which  are  oc- 
curring every  day  in  Romania.  We 
have,  for  what  we  think  are  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  not  brought  before 
the  Senate  a  severe  or  drastic  amend- 
ment. We  are  not  suggesting  a  perma- 
nent termination  of  MFN  status,  al- 
though that  may  well  happen  at  some 
point.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  we 
take  the  Idnd«of  adversarial  measiu-es 
which  would  make  it  impossible  to 
have  an  improved  relationship  in  the 
very  near  future  with  the  Government 
of  Romania.  Instead,  we  are  saying  for 
a  brief  period,  for  6  months  and  with 
automatic  reinstatement,  we  believe 
MFN  status  ought  to  be  suspended. 

It  is  a  message,  it  is  very  little  more 
than  that.  But  it  is  a  message  which, 
for  the  sake  of  human  rights  in  Roma- 
nia and  for  the  honor  of  our  own 
country,  it  is  politically  important  that 
we  send. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  coUeague  from  Colorado  for  the 
statement  on  this  issue  in  which  he  re- 
iterated with  great  clarity  and  specific- 
ity the  various  charges  that  have  been 
raised,  not  only  most  recently  but  over 
the  last  niunber  of  years  with  regard 
to  Romania. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  here 
that  this  is  almost  the  12th  year  in 
succession,  beginning  with  my  tenure 
in  the  House,  that  I  have  proposed  a 
resolution  on  this  issue.  For  12 
straight  years  lieginnlng  in  1975,  I 
have  offered  a  resolution  on  MFN  for 
Romania.  For  years,  I  have  done  what 
almost  all  of  us  have  done.  In  the  final 
hour,  I  have  Joined  with  those  who 
have  said,  send  message,  send  a  signal; 
maybe  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Romania  will  get  that  message  and 
will  change.  I  have  never  changed  my 
position  in  many  years  on  this  issue, 
but  I,  as  many  people  over  a  period  of 
time,  begin  to  get  exhausted.  We  have 
reached  a  point  over  12  years  where 
not  only  has  the  situation  not  gotten 
better,  it  has  gotten  substantially 
worse. 

What  we  have  seen  in  the  last  sever- 
al days  is  an  act  of  a  play  that  has 
been  carried  out  year  after  year.  Just 
as  this  l>ody  or  the  other  body  tiegins 
to  vote  on  MFN  status.  Just  as  we 
begin  to  cast  our  votes,  usually  two  or 
three  people  are  released,  some  mes- 
sage is  sent  that  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  a  change  of 
heart.  For  12  straight  years,  this  has 
been  played  out. 

Again  we  find  that  same  tactic  being 
used.  I  hope  there  would  be  some  indi- 
cation that  p>erhaps  this  is  a  real 
change.  But  as  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  pointed  out,  what  we  are  pro- 
posing here  is  so  modest  it  is  almost 
embarrassing:  Suspend  MFN  for  6 
months,  as  maybe  after  12  years,  we 
might  want  to  say  to  Romania,  we  are 
a  little  tired  of  the  performance. 

So  today,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  proposal. 

The  vote  that  follows  this  brief 
debate  will  be  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
moderate  but  concrete  step  in  defense 
of  human  rights.  This  will  be  a  vote 
for  human  rights  that  may  actually 
have  consequences  beyond  rhetoric. 

Every  single  day,  dozens  of  letters 
are  signed  in  Congress,  in  support  of 
human  rights,  dozens  of  resolutions 
cosponsored.  hearings  held,  speeches 
delivered.  I  do  not  underestimiate  the 
significance  of  these  actions,  I  regular- 
ly engage  in  them  myself.  I  think  that, 
from  time  to  time,  they  have  some 
worth  or  merit.  They  are,  however,  ba- 
sically risk-free  feel-good  activities, 
championing  human  rights  on  the 
cheap,  so  to  speak. 

Every  now  and  then  the  opportxinity 
arises  to  really  do  something  alx>ut 
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human  rights,  a  move  that  requires 
making  a  real  decision,  involving  as- 
sessing the  risks  and  the  readiness  to 
pay  a  necessary  price.  This  is  such  a 
decision.  It  is  for  reaL 

I  have  not  arrived  to  this  decision  in 
a  careless  fashion.  I  have  followed  the 
himum  rights  situation  in  Romania  all 
through  my  congressional  career, 
some  12  or  13  years.  Much  more  often 
than  not  in  these  12  years  I  sided  with 
those  who,  while  condemning  the 
huiman  rights  abuses  of  the  Romanian 
Government,  elected  to  let  them 
escape  with  a  warning  In  the  hope 
that  our  conciliatory  attitude  wiU  be 
reciprocated  and  the  human  rights 
policy  of  the  Government  will  Improve 
as  a  result.  These  decisions  brought 
me  nothing  but  disappointment  as  a 
sharp  decline  in  that  policy  has  con- 
tinued ever  since. 

I  tell  my  coUeagues  of  my  experi- 
ences here  because  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  that  I  have 
been  through  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  this  often  complicated  Issue.  I  have 
considered  every  single  coimterargu- 
ment  that  can  possibly  be  presented 
here  today  and  found  them  all  want- 
ing. None  of  them  can  invalidate  the 
essence  of  our  case  which  Is  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Since  the  early  seventies,  in  response 
to  faint  signs  of  digression  from  the 
Soviet  policy  line  we  have  showered 
the  Romanian  Government  with  an 
abundance  of  goodwill.  We  have  grant- 
ed them  B£FN  status  that,  12  years 
later,  we  still  withhold  from  most 
Soviet  bloc  states.  By  several  mutual 
Presidential  visits,  favorable  political 
gestures,  trade,  and  cultural  benefits, 
we  have  endowed  this  regime  with 
signs  of  legitimacy  and  respectability 
unprecedented  for  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment. 

Our  gestures,  however,  have  not 
been  reciprocated.  Our  pleas  and 
warnings  on  the  deteriorating  hiunan 
rights  situation  have  been  largely  ig- 
nored. Our  dedication  to  the  idea  of 
free  emigration  and  o\ir  willingness  to 
reward  improvements  in  this  area  was 
turned  into  a  cruel  game  of  manipula- 
tion. By  skillfully  turning  the  faucet 
of  emigration  on  and  off  according  to 
political  exigencies,  the  masses  of 
would-be  emigrants  in  Romania 
became  a  currency  of  international 
barter  for  the  regime.  Certainly, 
during  the  years  of  MFN,  many  thou- 
sand Romanian  Jews  could  leave  the 
coimtry.  The  average  yearly  exit  per- 
mits granted,  however,  were  much 
higher  before  the  granting  of  MFN 
than  after,  when  their  value  in  this 
barter  was  discovered. 

In  the  meantime,  the  country  was 
turned  into  the  epitome  of  a  police 
state  for  all  citizens.  Under  this  be- 
nighted regime  privately  owned  type- 
writers must  be  registered  with  the 
police  with  typing  samples.  Law  com- 
pels citizens  to  report  any  conversa- 


tion with  a  foreign  citizen,  including 
relatives,  to  the  police  within  24  hours. 
The  network  of  omnipresent  police 
agents  and  informants  wouJd  put  to 
shame  Stalin's  GPU. 

The  coimtry's  religious  and  ethnic 
minorities  are  singled  out  for  particu- 
larly harsh  treatment.  Religious  be- 
lievers have  been  imprisoned  and 
beaten  up  for  the  peaceful  exercise  of 
their  faith  or  the  distribution  of 
Bibles.  Places  of  worship  have  been 
bulldozed.  A  Hungarian  Catholic 
priest  was  beaten  to  death  by  the 
police  for  a  sermon  in  which  he  called 
for  making  Christmas  a  holiday  for 
this  largely  Christian  nation. 

Ethnic  minorities,  among  them 
about  2.5  million  Hungarians,  are  in- 
creasingly deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  use  their  own  language,  enjoy  and 
develop  their  own  distinct  culture  and 
traditions.  Their  school  systems  where 
children  can  leam  in  their  mother 
tongue  have  largely  been  destroyed. 
We  should  be  mindful  that  aU  this 
happens  with  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant multiethnic  cradles  of  Eiiropean 
culture,  Transylvania,  where  political 
loyalties  and  potentates  often  changed 
through  history  but  where  networks 
of  autonomous  cultural  and  religious 
institutions  have  coexisted  for  Hun- 
garians, Romanians,  and  German 
Saxons,  unhindered  for  centuries. 

One  particularly  repugnant  abuse 
has  a  special  relevance  to  me  and  to 
this  body.  In  the  late  seventies  20,000 
Protestant  Bibles,  printed  in  the  West 
in  the  Hungarian  language  were  deliv- 
ered to  Romania  for  distribution  to 
the  churches  of  that  minority.  This 
was  done  after  lengthy,  patient  negoti- 
ations by  a  former  colleague  of  ours. 
My  predecessor.  Senator  Abe  Ribicoff, 
at  the  time  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade. 

It  was  Senator  Ribicoff  who  negoti- 
ated and  worked  to  see  to  it  that  those 
20.000  Bibles  could  be  delivered.  He 
spent  countless  weeks  and  months  on 
that  negotiation. 

Not  one  church  received  one  of 
those  Bibles,  they  disappeared  in  Ro- 
mania but  they  reappeared.  Some  time 
later,  packs  of  toiletpaper  turned  up  in 
Romania  with  remnants  of  printed 
text  clearly  visible  on  the  surface.  It 
was  a  constituent  of  mine,  a  Hungari- 
an reformed  minister,  who,  with  pains- 
taking detective  work,  has  identified 
these  letters  and  fractions  of  words  as 
coming  from  those  Bibles.  The  Roma- 
nian Government  pulped  the  Bibles 
we  sent  and  turned  them  into  toUet- 
paper.  This  is  not  an  imconfirmed 
anecdote,  incredible  as  it  sounds.  I 
have  seen  one  of  these  Bibles  and  a 
sample  of  the  toiletpaper  and  the  es- 
sence of  this  incident  was  independ- 
ently confirmed,  I  might  add.  by  con- 
gressional staff  traveling  in  Romania. 
Leaving  aside  the  question  of  an  in- 
credible sacrilege  that  was  committed. 
I  want  to  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 


ponder  for  a  few  moments  what  kind 
of  message  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment was  sending  us  with.  This  action 
where  a  former  colleague  negotiated 
and  makes  possible  the  arrival  of 
20.000  Bibles  in  a  country. 

That  is  how  our  gesture  was  treated, 
and  now  we  gather  here  today  to 
decide  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
single  out  Romania  and  provide  most 
favored  nation  status  for  them  after 
12  years.  12  years  of  messages,  of  re- 
minders, of  begging,  of  pleading  for 
some  consideration  amd  this  is  what  we 
receive  in  return.  So  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  today  to  consider  carefully 
this  modest  and  moderate  proposal— I 
want  to  emphasize  that — that  my  col- 
league from  Colorado  and  I  are  offer- 
ing this  morning. 

We  are  urged  to  reward,  as  I  said 
earlier,  Romania's  alleged  independent 
foreign  policy.  In  12  years  of  following 
this  issue,  as  I  said  earlier.  I  have  not 
seen  one  action  by  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment that  promoted  any  substan- 
tial United  States  interest  as  opposed 
to  mere  propaganda.  So  they  came  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympics,  we  are  told. 

Who  do  you  think  paid  for  that? 
The  Romanians  came  because  they 
said,  "We  will  come  if  you  will  pay." 
and  so  hard  currency  from  the  United 
States  paid  for  their  travel  and  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee 
paid  for  their  hotel  rooms.  That  is 
why  they  came.  They  came  because  we 
were  willing  to  buy  them  in  hard  dol- 
lars. 

The  real  significance  of  Romania's 
independence  in  the  Soviet  bloc  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  regime 
that  preserved  Stalinism  in  its  purest 
form. 

There  are  reforms  being  instituted 
in  the  Soviet  Union  at  present  some  of 
them  concerning  the  rights  of  their 
own  citizens.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  if 
these  reforms  will  signify  a  profound 
and  permanent  positive  change  in 
Soviet  attitudes  towsrd  human  rights. 
It  is  characteristic.!  however,  that  the 
most  outright  rejection  of  the  Gorba- 
chev reforms  came  from  Romania's 
President  Ceausescu.  He  expressly 
ruled  out  any  kind  of  change  in  the 
way  that  regime  treats  its  own  citi- 
zens. Independence,  indeed.  I  would 
say. 

Opponents  of  our  amendment  have 
expressed  fear  that  by  suspending 
MFN  we  would  lose  valuable  leverage 
vis-4-vis  the  Romanian  Government.  A 
leverage,  however,  that  we  are  too 
timid  to  use.  is  not  a  leverage.  If  MFN 
worked  as  a  leverage,  it  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Romanian  Government, 
not  for  ours.  This  would  not  be  the 
end  of  our  relations.  MFN  as  has  been 
mentioned,  can  be  restored  in  6 
months,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
retain  a  whole  range  of  diplomatic,  po- 
litical, trade,  and  cultural  relations 
with  the  Romanian  Government.  We 


will  remain  in  speaking  terms  ready  to 
find  accommodation  if  good  will  exists 
on  both  sides,  not  Just  on  ours. 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  sub- 
mitted or  cosponsored  this  amendment 
because  I  am  unaware  of  or  indifferent 
to  the  possible  consensus.  Human 
rights  are  our  most  cherished  values 
as  public  officials,  as  representatives 
of  the  people  of  this  great  Nation,  and 
as  American  citizens.  During  these 
past  12  years  of  working  on  human 
rights  in  Congress,  trying  to  make  a 
real  difference,  helping  real  change  to 
materialize  both  in  rightwing  as  well 
as  in  leftwing  dictatorships  I  have 
learned  a  few  basic  truths  about  this 
business.  I  would  like  to  close  by  shar- 
ing them  with  my  colleagues. 

One  truth  is  that  if  the  oppressors 
of  this  world  succeed  in  playing  off 
one  set  of  victims  against  the  other,  if 
they  can  hold  one  group  hostage 
against  the  claims  of  the  other,  all  vic- 
tims lose,  we  all  lose,  and  the  dictators 
prevail. 

Another  truth  is  that  Lf  the  oppres- 
sors of  this  world  can  buy  us  out  year 
by  year  with  last-minute  concessions 
such  as  the  alleged  sudden  release  yes- 
terday of  three  Hungarian  teachers 
who  were  kept  in  Jail  by  the  Romanian 
Government  for  over  5  years  then  we 
teach  that  Government  only  one  les- 
son: it  is  prudent  to  keep  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  Jailed  victims  because  they  can 
be  traded  in  the  last  minute  for  consid- 
eration. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  learned 
that  when  applying  sanctions  on  the 
violators  of  human  rights,  we  must  not 
be  more  afraid  of  the  consequnces  of 
that  action  than  are  the  oppressors, 
the  targets  of  our  sanctions.  I  have 
heard  and  read  thousands  or  words 
about  the  dire  results  that  will  come 
out  of  this  suspension.  Could  anyone 
enlighten  me  on  the  question  of  how 
the  President  of  Romania  fears  the 
consequnces  of  running  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  controlled,  most 
brutal,  most  oppressive  regimes  in  the 
world? 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
the  extent  of  my  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  people  of  Romania, 
whatever  faith  or  nationality  they 
belong  to.  I  have  thought  long  and 
hard  about  all  the  factors,  all  the  ar- 
guments pro  and  con.  It  is  my  consid- 
ered opinion  that  this  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  today.  This  Is  the  right 
step  for  us  to  be  taking.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BEairrSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEa^.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  right  in  saying  he  yields 
to  no  one  In  his  concern  for  human 
rights  and  his  fight  against  oppression 
around  the  world.  He  has  a  long  and 
proud  record.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 


rado, a  distingiiished  Member  of  this 
body,  has  spoken  out  time  and  time 
again  against  repression  of  minorities. 

I  would  stipulate  with  the  Senators 
on  each  and  every  point  about  this  dic- 
tatorship, this  horror  state,  this  state 
of  abuses  against  human  rights,  civil 
rights  violations.  The  real  dilemma  is 
how  to  move  that  kind  of  dictatorship 
to  accomplish  some  of  the  very  objec- 
tives the  Senators  are  talking  about 
because  I  share  them.  I  think  about 
the  Jewish  people  subjected  to  bigotry 
and  discrimination  and  persecution 
through  history,  and  yet  I  also  know 
they  have  one  of  the  best  intelligence 
systems  in  the  world  as  they  try  to 
find  out  what  is  happening  in  the  way 
of  violations  of  civil  rights  and  oppres- 
sion and  trying  to  turn  those  things 
around. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  their  judg- 
ment and  their  understanding  of  what 
works  best  because  they  have  been 
there  so  many  times.  So  in  tying  to 
make  up  my  mind— because  I  share 
the  objectives.  I  know  what  the  Sena- 
tors are  trying  to  do.  I  think  in  fact 
every  Member  of  this  body  shares 
them,  but  in  trying  to  make  up  my 
mind  I  could  not  help  but  note  this 
letter  to  us  from  the  Conference  of 
Presidents  of  Major  American  Jewish 
Organizations,  Mr.  Morris  Abram, 
chairman.  This  Is  what  it  says: 

Deak  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  member 
organizations  of  the  Conference  of  Presi- 
dents of  Major  American  Jewish  Organiza- 
tions Including  American  Israel  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee  (AIPAC),  American  Jewish 
Committee,  American  Jewish  Congress, 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 
B'nai  B'rith  International.  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  and  the  National 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council,  we  want  to  inform  you  of  our 
strong  support  for  continuing  for  this  year 
most-favored-nation  status  for  Romania. 

We  concur  in  the  President's  decision  to 
extend  the  waiver  authority  under  the  Jack- 
son-Vanik  amendment  in  order  to  afford 
most-favored-nation  status  to  Romania  for 
the  next  year  for  the  reasons  stated  in 
Presidents  Reagan's  report  to  the  Congress. 

Then  they  talk  about  some  of  the 
gains  they  have  had.  Pretty  modest.  I 
think.  But  they  talk  about  the  gains. 
Some  of  the  same  concerns  of  Hungar- 
ian-Americans for  their  relatives  and 
the  persecutions  of  Hungarians  in  Ro- 
mania. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

COIfTEXZIfCE       or       PRCSmKHTS       Ot 

Major  American  Jewish  Organi- 
zations. 

June  18,  1987. 
Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  member 
organizations  of  the  Conference  of  Presi- 
dents of  Major  American  Jewish  Organiza- 
tions including  American  Israel  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee  (AIPAC),  American  Jewish 
Committee,    American    Jewish    Congress, 


Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 
B'nai  B'rith  International.  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  and  the  National 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council,  we  want  to  inform  you  of  our 
strong  support  for  continuing  for  this  year 
moet-favored-natlon  status  for  Romania. 

We  concur  in  the  President's  decision  to 
extend  the  waiver  authority  under  the  Jack- 
son-Vanik  amendment  in  order  to  afford 
mo6t-favored-nation  status  to  Romania  for 
the  next  year  for  the  reasons  stated  in 
Presidents  Reagan's  report  to  the  Congress. 

In  adopting  this  position  we  reiterate  our 
support  of  the  religious  and  ethnic  rights 
for  all  of  Romania's  people,  including  its 
Hungarian,  Protestant  Christian.  Seventh 
Day  Adventist,  Mormon  and  other  religious 
and  ethnic  minorities.  We  came  to  this  deci- 
sion for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Romania  has  substantially  complied 
with  the  intent  of  the  Jackson-Vanlk 
amendment  to  permit  emigration; 

2.  We  believe  the  continuation  of  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  status  affords  the  best  means 
presently  available  to  our  Oovemment  to 
effect  positive  change  in  Romania: 

3.  Jewish  institutional  life  continues  in 
Romania  without  government  interference; 

4.  The  loss  of  most-favored-nation  status 
at  ttUs  time  would  in  our  judgement  hurt 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Jackson-Vanlk 
amendment  in  aiding  Soviet  Jewry,  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  Romania  serving  as  a 
transit  point  for  Jews  emigrating  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Although  the  Romanian  govenmient  has 
taken  some  positive  steps  in  the  area  of  reli- 
gious and  human  rights,  which  we  have 
strongly  urged,  the  need  for  significant  im- 
provement remains.  We  shall  continue  to 
express  our  concerns  in  these  areas  to  the 
Romanian  government. 
Respectfully, 

Morris  B.  Abram, 
^ULirman,  Conference  of  Presidents. 

Mr.  BENTSia^.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  law  on  the  books.  We  have  the 
Jackson- Vanik  Act.  This  was  one  of 
Senator  Jackson's  proudest  moments, 
when  he  was  able  to  achieve  this,  be- 
cause of  his  great  concern  for  the  very 
things  the  two  Senators  are  talking 
about. 

Every  summer  when  the  President 
makes  that  determination,  we  review 
it  in  the  Finance  Committee,  and  we 
have  representatives  of  those  minority 
groups  there.  We  know  that  the  Ro- 
manian Government  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  and  concerned  about  what 
happens  there.  We  will  be  doing  that 
again  this  summer,  and  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  hearings.  We  have  not 
had  hearings  on  this  proposal  in  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  hold  hearings  on  it  and  fur- 
ther examine  the  possibilities  and 
listen  to  witnesses  who  are  concerned 
about  it,  as  well  as  the  two  Senators. 

The  President's  statement  says  that 
some  positive  steps  have  been  taken.  It 
says  that  more  than  170,000  Roma- 
nians have  been  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States  since  Jackson- Vanik 
was  put  into  effect— to  the  United 
States,  Israel,  and  West  Germany: 
that  over  15,000  Romanians  emigrated 
in  1986  alone.  The  Jewish  emigrants 
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from  Romania  to  Israel  In  1986  num- 
bered almost  1.300. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  know  that 
most  major  American  Jewish  organiza- 
tions have  come  out  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  think  a  telling 
point  they  make  is  that  the  continu- 
ation of  most-favored-natlon  status  for 
Romania,  subject  to  the  yearly  review 
provided  by  Jackson- Vanlk.  is  the  best 
means  available  to  assure  positive 
changes  in  Romania.  With  their  histo- 
ry, their  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
their  great  emotional  involvement, 
and  the  concerns  they  state.  I  back 
their  Judgment. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  £>ODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EKDDO.  Just  on  two  points. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  com- 
ments. He  certainly  takes  a  back  seat 
to  no  one  in  his  concern  about  human 
rights  cases. 

One,  the  Finance  Committee  did 
have  hearings  last  year  on  this  issue. 
In  fact.  I  testified,  along  with  other 
colleagues,  on  August  1  of  last  year,  on 
the  issue.  So  the  committee  has  been 
gracious  enough  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  we  talked  about  it  then. 

I  certainly  have  great  respect  for 
Mr.  Abrams  and  others  of  the  Jewish 
organizations  who  signed  letters.  I 
point  out  that  there  are  others  within 
the  Jewish  community  in  this  country 
who  support  this  amendment.  It  is  not 
a  unanimous  vote  by  that  constituen- 
cy. 

As  I  tried  to  point  out.  I  think  we 
make  a  great  error  when  we  play  off 
the  various  victims. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
I  have  seen  those  letters  every  year  for 
12  years,  and  they  come  right  at  the 
moment,  and  they  say.  "Give  us  one 
more  year  on  this."  I  can  go  back  and 
show  a  record  of  letters.  "Just  6 
months,"  and  for  12  years  I  have 
bought  it,  accepted  it.  But  after  our 
hearings.  I  hope  we  might,  on  this  one 
occasion,  say.  with  a  strong  voice,  that 
we  want  to  get  better  performance. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  long  passed  for  delajrlng.  let  alone 
declining  to  approve  this  amendment. 
The  evidence  is  too  clear  as  to  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Communists  country  of 
Romania. 

I  have  a  special  source  of  informa- 
tion about  what  is  going  on  in  Roma- 
nia—the subterfuge,  the  deceitful 
stroking  and  the  false  promises  by 
that  Communist  government.  The 
former  Ambassador  to  Romania,  a 
North  Carolinian.  David  Funderburk. 
who  ended  his  tour  of  duty  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Romania  and  came  home. 
Ambassador  Funderburk  described  in 
detail  what  reaUy  is  going  on  in  Roma- 
nia. It's  not  at  all  similar  to  what  the 
U.S.  State  Department  says  it  is. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  make 
a  serious  mistake  if  it  does  not  approve 
overwhelmingly  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  cospon- 
sored  by  the  able  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  this  Senator  and  others, 
because  it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
Communist  government  of  Mr. 
Ceausescu  is  not  merely  continuing  to 
oppress  the  people  of  that  beleaguered 
country  who  yearn  for  freedom— the 
Communist  are  stepping  up  the  pace 
of  callousness  and  brutality. 

The  Romanian  Government  boasts 
of  its  adherence  to  the  Stalinist  tradi- 
tion. Mr.  Ceausescu  has  often  claimed 
that  he  is  independent  of  Moscow,  but 
that  is  for  U.S.  consumption.  He  seeks 
to  delude  us.  He  wants  something 
from  us,  and  the  State  Department 
has  swallowed  that  line. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  himself— and  this  is 
ironic— found  out  what  independence 
from  Moscow  means  during  his  recent 
trip  to  Romania.  Mr.  Ceausescu  made 
clear  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Mr.  Gorbachev's  celebrated  glas- 
nost,  because  Mr.  Ceausescu  said  Ro- 
maina  is  not  interested  in  openness. 
Mr.  Gorbachev  took  careful  note  of 
that  hard  line  message,  and  I  think  we 
should  do  the  same.  "That  is  precisely 
the  motivation  for  the  Armstrong 
amendment. 

Churches  and  synagogs  throughout 
Romania  not  only  are  closed  but  are 
being  destroyed.  Dozens  have  been 
torn  down  in  the  capital  city  of  Bucha- 
rest alone.  The  majority  of  the  Roma- 
nian people  are  devout  Christians,  and 
the  Jewish  traditions  are  also  very 
strong  there.  But  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Romania  demands  that 
the  cultural  traditions  of  the  Roma- 
nian people,  their  religions,  their  free- 
doms be  wiped  away;  and  when  the 
Romanian  people  resist,  their  liveli- 
hoods are  gone.  There  is  unbridled  re- 
taliation by  the  government  of  Mr. 
Ceausescu. 

Mr.  Ceausescu  obviously  intends  to 
make  Romania  the  Cambodia  of  east- 
em  Europe.  He  is  waging  genocide  on 
the  culture  and  civilization  of  his 
people  and  eliminating  those  who  do 
not  knuckle  under.  Meanwhile,  he 
tries  to  lure  us — and  he  is  successful 
with  the  U.S.  State  Department^wlth 
promises  of  increased  emigration,  if  we 
will  Just  require  the  American  taxpay- 
ers to  continue  to  finance  his  tyranny. 
This  Senator  says  no,  and  I  trust  the 
vast  majority  of  other  Senators  wUl 
say  no,  as  well.  Will  we  wait  until  all 
the  countless  Romanians  who  want  to 
flee  the  yoke  of  Mr.  Ceausescu  have 
been  allowed  to  leave? 

The  amendment  spells  out  the  rea- 
sons for  the  action  it  requires.  It  em- 
phasizes how  blatantly  the  Ceausescu 
regime  has  given  the  back  of  the 
hand— no  the  iron  fist— to  human 
rights  considerations. 

I  simply  cannot  understand  how  or 
why  the  State  Department  can  side 


with  Mr.  Ceausescu.  especially  after 
the  detailed  on  the  spot  report  pre- 
pared by  the  distinguished  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Romania,  the  Honora- 
ble David  Funderburk.  and  countless 
others. 

David  has  emphasized  that  the  Ro- 
manian situation  is  not  improving;  to 
the  contrary,  the  screws  are  being 
turned  even  more  tightly  on  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  Romanian  people. 

So  as  I  conclude,  let  lis  Just  consider 
a  few  of  the  coimtless  examples:  Ro- 
mania provides  training  camps  for  the 
PLC,  and  hosts  Yassir  Arafat  several 
times  a  year.  The  defection  of  a  high- 
ranking  Romanian  security  officer  has 
revealed  complicity  by  Romania  in  the 
training  of  terrorists  who  took  part  in 
the  AchiUe  Lauro  hijacking  that  killed 
Leon  Klinghoffer.  The  defector  has 
also  been  reported  as  describing  the 
Infiltration  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Romania. 

But  that  is  another  story,  a  story 
that  much  of  the  media  in  our  own 
country  has  refused  to  touch  because 
it  Involves  one  of  their  fair  haired 
boys — a  previous  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Romania  who  obviously  was 
compromised  by  a  Communist  fiuc- 
tionary. 

Every  major  news  medium  in  this 
country  has  known  that  story.  But  be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  State  and 
others  called  CBS,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Washington  Post,  the 
story  was  swept  aside  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  nothing  about  it. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  for  the  Senate  to  speak  out.  not 
merely  to  Mr.  Ceausescu,  not  merely 
to  the  Government  of  Romania,  but  to 
our  own  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  major  news  media  of 
this  country.  The  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Romania  does  not  deserve 
most-favored-nation  benefits. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  and  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  others  for  their  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  amendment.  I  am  glad 
to  have  played  a  part  in  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  it  is  approved  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  in  this  body  can  take  a  back  seat 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  in  his 
defense  of  human  rights,  whether  it 
be  eastern  Europe.  Central  America, 
or  elsewhere,  and  I  think  we  all  give 
him  high  marks  and  accolades. 

No  one  in  this  body  can  exceed  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  his 
genuine  fervor  for  the  defense  of  what 
we  might  call  fundamental  religious 
rights. 

Nor  can  anyone  disagree  with  the 
logic  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 


and  I  have  dealt  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  a  long  time.  He  has 
never  bllndsided  me.  He  will  always 
tell  you  when  he  is  going  to  bring  up 
an  amendment.  He  will  tell  you  what 
it  is  and  when  it  is  coming. 

I  discovered  one  thing  in  debating 
him:  If  you  ever  grant  him  his 
premise,  you  have  lost  the  debate  be- 
cause his  logic  is  absolutely  unassail- 
able. 

This  is  the  premise  of  his  amend- 
ment. We  deny  most-favored-nation 
status  to  those  countries  that  abuse 
religious  freedoms,  and  make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
duct of  Romania,  when  it  comes  to  re- 
ligious freedom.  Ls  brutish,  boorish,  de- 
plorable, disgusting.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

But  the  Jackson-Vanlk  amendment 
and  the  extension  of  most-favored- 
natlon  status  to  Romania  is  premised 
on  emigration;  emigration,  not  reli- 
gious freedom. 

Romania  has  a  better  record  of  emi- 
gration than  any  other  European 
Eastern  bloc  country,  a  better  record 
per  capita  than  Russia.  Since  1973, 
170,000  people  have  emigrated  from 
Romania,  15,000  last  year  alone,  and 
that  is  more  from  Romania,  a  relative- 
ly smaller  country,  than  the  combined 
totals  from  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

Do  they  do  this  because  of  Jackson- 
Vanlk  and  only  because  of  Jackson- 
Vanlk?  That  is  a  question  that  is  im- 
possible to  answer.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  they  have  done  it  and  not  only 
Jewish  emigration  but  other  emigra- 
tion from  other  religions,  other  ethnic 
groups  as  well. 

This  in  no  way  is  to  defend  their 
conduct  in  terms  of  religious  liberty. 

I  can  understand  why  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventists  drive  the  Government 
of  Romania  to  despair.  There  are  very 
few  religions  for  which  I  have  a  higher 
regard  than  the  Seventh  Day  Advent- 
ists. Here  is  a  group  so  consistent  in  its 
views  that  it  opposes  prayer  in  public 
schools,  because  it  regards  it  as  an 
imdue  connection  between  govern- 
ment and  religion.  Here  Is  a  religion 
that  opposes  tuition  tax  credits  for 
private  schools  because  they  regard  it 
as  an  undue  connection  between  gov- 
errunent  and  religion. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  a  hair 
shirt  to  the  Romanian  Government 
which  thinks  it  should  poke  its  nose  in 
everything  and  limiting  everything 
and  repressing  everything,  and  indeed 
they  do. 

But  the  question  we  should  address 
ourselves  to  is  do  we  want  to  change 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Jack- 
son-Vanlk amendment  and  say  that  in 
addition  to  offering  it  or  withholding 
it.  depending  upon  whether  you  are 
generous  or  not  generous  with  emigra- 
tion, we  shsdl  also  say  we  will  withhold 
it  or  extend  it,  depending  upon  how 


you  view  religious  liberty.  That  is  a 
fair  question. 

If  we  want  to  start  doing  that,  there 
are  countries  as  repressive  as  Roma- 
nia—China certainly  is  In  terms  of  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  we  extend  the 
most-favored-natlon  clause  to  them.  In 
terms  of  emigration.  Chou  En-lal  has 
one  of  the  classic— you  hate  to  say  hu- 
morous— realistic  comments.  When 
the  issue  was  brought  up  to  Chou  En- 
lal  almost  a  decade  ago  when  he  was 
asked  about  emigration,  he  said:  "Cer- 
tainly. How  many  millions  do  you 
want?" 

So  long  as  countries  will  say  to  their 
citizens— and  I  emphasize  again  Roma- 
nia is  better  than  almost  any  other 
coxmtry,  certainly  the  best  in  Eastern 
Europe;  they  do  not  let  everybody  out. 
None  of  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries do.  They  are  better  than  most.  So 
long  as  a  country  will  say  to  most  of 
its  citizens,  "You  don't  like  our  gov- 
ernment, you  don't  like  the  way  we 
treat  yom-  religion,  you  don't  like  our 
economic  system,  you  don't  like  our 
lu-ban  renewal  nrojects.  you  can 
leave." 

So  long  as  you  freely  have  the  right 
to  leave  you  can  go  someplace  else  and 
practice  your  religion,  practice  your 
economics,  practice  your  civil  liberties. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  does  not  have  our  concept  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  yet  it  is  not  our 
place  to  go  around  the  world  whether 
it  be  in  Nicaragua  or  Romania,  saying 
you  have  to  have  our  freedom  of 
speech,  our  freedom  of  press,  our  free- 
dom of  religion,  our  right  to  assemble, 
our  right  to  petition  the  government, 
our  concept  of  trial  by  Jury. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, Senator  Abmstrong,  is  logically 
trying  to  do  is  change  the  premise  of 
Jackson-Vanik  from  emigration  to 
emigration  and  religious  tolerance. 

If  you  grant  that  premise,  then  his 
amendment  is  valid  because  Romania 
is  abominable  from  the  standpoint  of 
religious  tolerance.  If  you  think  its 
purpose  ought  to  be  limited  to  those 
countries  who  reasonably  will  allow 
those  citizens  within  the  country  to 
leave  who  do  not  like  the  country, 
then  I  think  his  amendment  should  be 
defeated  because  on  that  measure,  and 
on  that  measure  alone,  Mr.  President, 
Romania  has  t>een  tried  and  foimd  to 
be  more  generous  than  any  other 
country  that  we  deal  with,  certainly  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seruitor  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  case  against  this  amendment 
has  been  pretty  well  made  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Really  the  issue  before  the  Senate  is 
how  do  we  feel  about  Jackson-Vanik? 
Are  we  willing  to  scrap  it?  Are  we  will- 
ing to  scrap  it  because  we  are  annoyed 


and  rightfully  so  at  religious  persecu- 
tion within  Romania? 

Some  feel  very  strongly,  and  we  have 
argued  this  case  before  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  religious  persecution 
is  something  that  we  should  act 
against  and  that  Jackson-Vanik.  the 
withdrawal  of  most-favored-natlon 
status  and  the  scrapping  really  of 
Jackson-Vanlk  is  the  way  to  stand  on 
principle.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  the  annual  review  of  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  for  Romania 
which  would  be  scrapped  if  this 
amendment  were  withdrawn  does  pro- 
vide us  with  the  one  opportunity  we 
have  to  i^iply  some  leverage  on  Roma- 
nia. 

Romania  is  not  like  us.  Romania  is 
Elastem  bloc.  Romania  is  a  repressive 
country.  All  of  that  has  been  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  we  have 
been  able  to  do  some  good  with  the 
annual  review  process  of  Jackson- 
Vanlk. 

Senator  Packwood  has  pointed  out 
that  since  1973  170.000  people  have 
emigrated  from  Romania.  Last  year 
15,000  left  Romania,  more  than  the 
combined  total  from  the  U.S.S.R..  Bul- 
garia. Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Why  did  they  leave?  Why  were  they 
permitted  to  leave  Romania? 

Senator  Packwood  raised  that  ques- 
tion. He  was  not  certain  this  was  the 
answer,  but  I  am  certain  this  is  the 
answer.  Because,  for  6  years,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  And  the  Job  of  that 
Trade  Subcommittee  was  to  hold 
annual  hearings,  annual  review  of 
most-favored-natlon  status  for  Roma- 
nia. That  annual  review  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Romanian  Ambassador 
to  come  in  and  talk  to  me  to  explain 
what  Romania  was  doing  with  respect 
to  emigration.  And  it  was  also  an  op- 
portunity for  me  and  my  staff  to  give 
Romania  lists  of  people  who  wanted  to 
escape  from  that  country  and  who  had 
not  been  allowed  to  escape.  That  is 
what  Jackson-Vanik  did;  that  is  what 
the  armual  review  process  did. 

Jackson-Vanik  has  a  very  limited 
use.  It  has  to  do  with  emigration.  It 
does  not  have  to  do  with  everything 
we  could  list  that  is  a  complaint  with 
Romania  or  with  any  other  country.  It 
has  to  do  with  emigration.  That  is  why 
it  was  designed.  It  was  designed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  letting  people 
out  of  captivity.  It  was  created  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  unifying  faml- 
lies. 

What  do  we  say  if  we  pass  this 
amendment?  And  I  might  say.  if  we 
pass  this  amendment,  it  exists  verba- 
tim in  the  House  bill.  So  this  is  the 
battle  right  now  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  What  do  we  say,  if  we  pass 
this  amendment  and  this  becomes  law, 
to  those  families  who  have  not  yet 
been  reunited? 
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A  lot  of  people  have  left  Romania;  a 
lot  of  Jews  have  left  Romania.  I  un- 
derstand that  only  something  like 
20.000  remain  within  that  country. 
But  they  are  human  beings  and  some 
of  them  want  to  leave  and  some  of 
them  have  family  members  who  live  in 
Israel,  who  live  in  the  United  States  or 
who  live  in  Germany. 

How  do  we  explain  to  them  that  the 
handle  that  we  have  to  secure  their  re- 
lease is  no  longer  there?  Do  we  say, 
"Well,  good  news  and  bad  news.  The 
good  news  is  that  we  took  a  stand  on 
principle  against  bulldozing  churches. 
But  the  bad  news  is  that  we  have  lost 
all  leverage." 

We  have  lost  all  leverage  with  re- 
spect to  religious  persecution,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  we  lost  all  leverage 
with  respect  to  the  reunification  of 
families  and  the  emigration  of  Jews  in 
Romania. 

It  is  very  natural  to  want  to  make  a 
stand  on  principle.  We  do  that  here  all 
the  time.  We  vote  on  matters  of  South 
Africa,  for  example.  We  want  to  stand 
on  principle  against  philosophies  that 
are  different  from  our  own.  But  there 
are  occasions  when  taking  stands  on 
principles  backfire,  when  they  do  more 
harm  than  good.  And  this  is  such  a 
case. 

This  Is  not  Just  a  luxury  of  the  n.S. 
Senate,  a  vote  In  the  U.S.  Senate  on  a 
matter  of  principle.  This  is  a  cashing 
in  of  Jackson- Vanik.  This  is  a  cashing 
in  of  whatever  leverage  we  have 
against  Romania.  This  is  forgoing  the 
possibility  forever  of  reunifying  fami- 
lies that  are  now  separated. 

Now  I  am  sure  it  will  be  said  that  I 
am  overstating  the  case  because  this  is 
simply  a  6-month  act.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  possible  to  turn  the  flow  of 
international  trade  on  and  off  as 
though  it  was  attached  to  a  switch.  It 
is  not  possible  to  interrupt  trade  rela- 
tions for  6  months  and  then  renew 
trade  relations  for  6  months. 

For  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
saying  to  Romania,  in  effect.  "You 
people  are  suckers.  You  are  letting 
people  out  of  your  country  for  no 
reason,  because  sooner  or  later  the 
most-favored-nation  status  will  be 
withdrawn  no  matter  what  you  do  on 
emigration." 

We  would  be  saying,  by  voting  for 
this  amendment,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  right  in  the  arguments  that  it 
has  made  to  Romania,  that  Romania 
has  been  a  sucker  for  letting  Jews  out 
of  Its  country.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  cost  of  this  amendment 
would  be  a  very  severe  human  cost.  It 
would  inflict  severe  pain  on  families 
who  now  have  hope  that  the  process 
of  most-favored-nation  review  will 
help  them  and  help  their  relatives. 

We  have  argued  this  before  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  say  once  again,  as  I  have  said  in 
the  past,  this  is  a  terrible  mistake  and 


I  hope  the  Senate  would  vote  against 
It. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  just  one  point,  because  I  think  it  is 
central  to  this  whole  discussion,  on  the 
issue  of  Jackson- Vanik? 

If  Senator  Jackson  and  former  Con- 
gressman Vanik  ever  thought  that,  by 
their  amendment,  we  were  limiting 
our  ability  to  be  concerned  about 
other  issues,  I  think  they  would  be 
horrified.  Jackson-Vanik  specifically 
deals  with  one  issue— emigration.  But 
it  was  never  intended  to  eliminate  or 
to  disregard  those  other  issues  that 
come  forward.  And  so  to  suggest  some- 
how that  by  the  adoption  of  Jackson- 
Vanik  we  have  then  forever  excluded 
the  possibility  of  raising  these  other 
issues  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  we 
wish  to  underwrite  or  subsidize  or  eco- 
nomically support  a  country,  I  think 
does  a  disservice  to  Jackson-Vanik. 

I  may  be  wrong  on  that.  My  col- 
league has  worked  on  these  trade 
issues.  But  Jackson-Vanik  was  never 
meant  to  restrict  our  himian  rights 
concerns.  It  was  merely  to  emphasize 
the  issue  of  emigration.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  wrong  in  that? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  The  purpose  of 
Jackson-Vanik  Is  emigration.  We  have, 
in  fact,  been  able  to  use  the  leverage 
of  Jackson-Vanik  to  achieve  some  lim- 
ited human  rights  changes.  We  have, 
for  example,  been  successful  in  getting 
some  passports  issued  and  some  Bibles 
printed,  because  we  have  a  relation- 
ship, we  have  negotiations  and  they  go 
on  every  year. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  when  I  have  met  with 
the  Romanian  Ambassador,  I  have 
pressed  the  human  rights  question  as 
weU  as  the  emigration  question.  But 
the  purpose  of  Jackson-Vanik  is  emi- 
gration. It  has  worked. 

My  point  is  that  this  is  a  gun  with 
one  shot  in  it.  Jackson-Vanik  is  a  giin 
that  only  shoots  once.  It  is  kind  of  like 
a  bee.  It  stings  once.  And  once  you  use 
It  up,  as  we  would  the  minute  we  voted 
for  this,  this  is  the  end  of  it. 

B4r.  DODD.  But,  may  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  Jackson-Vanik  was 
not  meant  to  exclude  or  restrict  the 
Congress  from  raising  other  human 
rights  issues.  It  was  merely  to  empha- 
size the  issue  of  emigration.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Once  you  get  in 
the  door,  once  you  start  negotiations 
with  another  coimtry,  you  can  raise 
other  issues,  and  we  have  raised  other 
issues. 

But  the  point  of  Jackson-Vanik  has 
been  emigration.  And  I  think  it  is 
ironic  that  for  both  possible  uses— the 
intended  use  of  emigration  and  the 
secondary  use  of  human  rights  re- 
forms—that it  can  be  used  for  both 
would  be  gone  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    The 

Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
cease  conversations. 

Mr.  TRIBLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Missouri,  that  I  believe  his  con- 
cerns are  misplaced.  The  language  of 
this  legislation  does  not  terminate 
MFN  but  only  suspends  it  and  then 
MFN  is  reinstated  automatically  with 
the  usual  annual  review. 

This  is  an  important  point,  and 
meets  these  concerns  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed. 

But  let  me  go  further.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  the  annual 
review  of  MFN  has  become  a  farce.  It 
lacks  meaning. 

Over  the  past  decade  the  script  on 
Romania  has  been  replayed  with 
numbing  frequency.  The  United  States 
decision  on  Romania's  MFN  status  is 
made  by  the  President  in  early 
siinuner.  Several  weeks  prior  to  that 
RomsJiia  takes  a  half-step  toward  civi- 
lization. It  refrains  from  destroying  a 
church.  It  releases  a  priest  from 
prison.  It  permits  modest  amoimts  of 
emigration. 

Indeed,  in  recent  weeks  there  has 
been  a  flurry  of  activity  in  Washing- 
ton. Many  of  us  have  received  phone 
calls  from  the  Romanian  Ambassador 
Let  us  get  together  and  talk  about  the 
Romanian  citizens  that  wants  to  emi- 
grate from  our  country. 

Romania  promises  that  such  steps 
are  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  en- 
lightened era.  Ceausescu  swears  that 
the  situtation  wiU  improve.  As  a  result 
of  these  glowing  pledges  the  United 
States,  once  again,  extends  Romania 
MFN  benefits.  Then,  year  in  and  year 
out,  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Romanian 
state  descends  on  the  Romanian 
people  and  on  the  Christian  Church. 

My  God,  when  are  we  going  to  see 
through  this  charade? 

In  the  last  Congress  I  advanced  this 
legislation.  I  worked  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Missouri,  Senator 
Dantorth,  then  chairman  of  the  rele- 
vant subcommittee.  He  graciously.  In- 
vited me  to  Join  him  in  his  annual 
meeting  with  the  Romanian  Ambassa- 
dor. 

I  will  always  remember  we  spoke  as 
passionately  and  as  persuasively  as  we 
could,  underscoring  our  concerns 
about  the  repression  of  Romania. 
Promises  were  made  that  things  would 
be  better.  We  gave  the  Ambassador  a 
long  list  of  our  concerns. 

Within  1  month  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment demolished  a  synagogue  and 
a  church.  That  was  their  response. 
That  Is  the  kind  of  response  we  receive 
from  the  Romanian  Government  each 
and  every  year. 


When  are  we  going  to  see  through 
this  charade?  When  will  we  translate 
our  values  into  action  and  do  some- 
thing that  might  improve  the  situa- 
tion in  Romania? 

The  harsh  reality  of  Romania  re- 
mains the  same.  Romania  is  one  of  the 
most  antireligious,  responsive  regimes 
in  the  world  and  her  people  continue 
to  suffer.  That  is  why  I  believe  we 
should  suspend  business  as  usual.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  follow  the  example  of 
the  House  and  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  proponents  of  MFN  make  sever- 
al arguments.  I  want  to  respond  brief- 
ly to  those  arguments  because  I  be- 
lieve the  response  ought  to  be  persua- 
sive. 

Proponents  of  MFN  point  to  Roma- 
nia's independence  in  the  world.  I 
woxild  suggest  that  Romanian  inde- 
pendence is  mjrthic.  It  is  Ulusory. 

We  have  heard,  for  example,  that 
Romania  has  walked  out  of  key  votes 
in  the  United  Nations.  That  may  be 
true,  but  the  reality  is  that  in  the  1984 
session  of  the  United  Nations,  in  total 
votes  cast  in  plenary  session,  Romania 
voted  with  the  United  States  just  10.1 
percent  of  the  time.  That  is  lower 
than  Hungary,  Bulrgaria,  Poland.  East 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Byelorus- 
sia, and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  will  hear  that  Romania  sent 
Nadia  Comaneci  to  the  Olympics. 
Indeed  they  did,  and  she  was  a  great 
hit.  But  we  should  also  hear  that 
there  are  very  direct,  real,  and  power- 
ful ties  between  the  DIE,  the  secret 
police  of  Romania,  and  the  KGB;  that 
Romania's  secret  police  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  pursuit  of  Western 
technology;  that  Romanian  secret 
police  are  actively  involved  in  the 
training,  the  financing,  the  supporting 
of  the  PLO  and  other  terrorist  organi- 
zations. We  should  also  know  that 
there  is  a  higher  ratio  of  secret  police 
to  people  in  Romania  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

The  reality,  unmistakable,  imdeni- 
able.  is  that  Romania  is  one  of  the 
most  Sovietized  nations  on  the  globe 
in  the  organization  of  its  economy,  in 
the  use  of  forced  labor,  in  the  oppres- 
sion of  its  people. 

I  believe  that  should  count  in  our  de- 
liberations and  weigh  heavily  on  all  of 
us.  We  should  make  decisions  on  that 
basis — decisions  that  have  become  so 
routine,  so  easy,  that  they  have  been 
rendered  meaningless  by  the  process. 

I  believe  the  moral  questions  that  we 
have  sketched  here  ought  to  come  into 
play;  they  ought  to  weigh  heavily  on 
what  we  do.  By  any  moral  standard. 
Romania  flunks.  It  is  failing  the  tests 
that  are  the  essence  of  the  American 
experience.  We  simply  ought  not  to  do 
business  as  usual  with  this  kind  of 
country. 

Some  people  argue,  and  you  have 
heard  these  arguments  today,  that  Ro- 
mania's emigration  policies  are  more 
liberal  than  they  once  were.  I  find  it 


interesting  that  they  are  contrasted 
with  Bulgaria  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
two  nations  to  whom  we  grant  no  spe- 
cial trade  benefits. 

What  should  be  our  objective.  Mr. 
President?  Do  we  want  to  get  more 
people  out  of  Romania  or  do  we  want 
to  improve  the  plight  of  Romanians  in 
Romania?  But,  let  us  look  at  the  sta- 
tistics. Let  us  take  a  hard  look  at  those 
arguments  about  emigration.  They 
simply  do  not  carry  the  day. 

If  you  look  at  the  numbers,  look 
bacL  to  1974.  the  year  before  the 
United  States  granted  MFN  status  to 
Romania,  total  emigration  from  that 
coimtry  was  12,591.  In  the  last  year  it 
was  15,222.  In  over  10  years  of  MFN 
status,  total  emigration  has  increased 
by  less  than  3.000— by  less  than  3,000. 
Most  importantly,  I  would  suggest, 
emigration  has  been  on  the  decline  in 
the  last  2  years.  There  is  no  good  faith 
here.  There  Is  no  liberalization  of  emi- 
gration policy.  There  is  no  progress. 

Why  can't  we  see  the  reality  of  Ro- 
mania and  respond  appropriately? 

I  believe  it  does  matter  that  people 
are  permitted  to  leave.  But  by  any  ob- 
jective standard,  if  you  compare  Ro- 
mania's experience  before  MFN  and 
today,  there  is  no  meaningful  differ- 
ence. No  difference.  And  that  is  unde- 
niable. 

If  you  look  at  the  life  of  the  people, 
the  life  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
darkest  and  coldest  country  in  Ehirope; 
the  life  of  the  people  who  try  to  wor- 
ship God  and  live  their  life  unfettered 
from  the  Interference  of  their  govern- 
ment, it  is  dismal.  It  Is  miserable,  it  is 
oppressive! 

I  would  say  the  time  for  business  as 
usual  has  passed.  Let  us  not  go 
through  this  annual  charade,  this 
game,  once  again.  Let  us  strike  out  in  a 
new  direction,  a  policy  that  may  work. 

Indeed,  it  may  not.  And  I  have  asked 
Romanian  citizens:  should  we  take  this 
step?  You  know  the  kind  of  man 
Ceausescu  is.  No  one  can  say  exactly 
how  he  may  respond. 

Their  response  to  me.  I  think,  is 
most  telling.  They  said:  You  know,  our 
life  could  not  be  any  more  desperate 
than  it  is  today.  Take  this  action.  Our 
life  may  improve  as  a  consequence.  It 
could  not  be  worse. 

Let  us  be  decisive.  Let  us  stand  up 
for  the  values  that  animate  this  coun- 
try. Let  us  make  a  difference  for  good. 
Let  us  stop  business  as  usual  with  one 
of  the  most  repressive,  antireligious 
nations  in  the  world. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
may  be  that  there  are  others  who  wish 
to  speak,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 
So  unless  someone  else  desires  to  seek 
recognition  for  debate,  it  Is  my  pur- 
pose to  draw  this  debate  to  a  close. 


I  see  the  Senator  from  Montana  on 
his  feet.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to 
him.  If  he  wishes  to  si>eak. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  wishes  to  speak  on 
this  issue.  He  is  detained  momentarily. 
He  will  be  here  quite  soon.  I  would 
.suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do speak  now. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  might,  Mr. 
President,  transact  at  least  1  minute  of 
business. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  now  arrived.  I  wiU  defer  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Colorado.  I  regret 
that  I  must  oppose  the  amendment.  As 
a  former  cochairman  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission.  I  share  my  colleague's 
concern  about  the  deplorable  human 
rights  situation  In  Romania. 

A  particular  case,  which  has  con- 
cerned me  for  many  years  is  that  of 
Napoleon  Fodor  who  defected  from 
Romania  and  has  been  separated  from 
his  wife  and  son  for  several  years.  De- 
spite repeated  appeals,  the  Romanian 
Government  has  refused  to  allow  his 
family  to  join  him  here  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  many  other  cases  of 
abuses  of  the  right  to  emigrate,  of  reli- 
gious rights,  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
Himgarian  minority  In  Transylvania.  I 
believe  that  we  need  to  use  whatever 
leverage  we  have  to  bring  about  im- 
provements in  Romania's  human 
rights  situation.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  6-month  suspension  of  the 
most  favored  nation  tariff  treatment 
[MFN]  will  accomplish  this  objective. 

Earlier  this  month,  in  recommend- 
ing that  MFN  be  renewed  for  Roma- 
nia, the  President  observed  that. 

Over  the  years,  MFN  has  stimulated  in- 
creased Romanian  emigration  and  made 
possible  the  reunification  of  thousands  of 
families.  MFN  has  also  enabled  us  to  have 
an  Impact  on  Romania's  human  rights  prac- 
tices and  to  help  strengthen  the  conditions 
for  religious  observance  there. 

I  agree  with  the  President's  conclu- 
sion. 

That  it  is  better  to  direct  our  efforts  to 
improving  the  conditions  that  arouse  our 
concern  than  to  abandon  the  principal 
means  of  influence  we  now  have  and  walk 
away. 

The  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  was 
designed  to  encourage  Increased  emi- 
gration from  countries  which  deny  the 
fundamental  right  of  freedom  of 
movement. 

It  was  never  conceived  to  be  an  in- 
strument capable  of  effecting  far- 
reaching  internal  change. 

However,  through  prudent  use  of 
the  leverage  MFN  has  afforded  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  obtain  limited  human 
rights  improvements  while  maintain- 
ing an  acceptable  rate  of  emigration  to 
the  United  States. 
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By  expanding  the  conditions  under 
which  MFN  is  granted,  we  run  the 
great  risk  of  decreasing  the  leverage 
embodied  in  MFN  with  respect  to  emi- 
gration and  reducing  our  ability  to  use 
MFN  to  promote  other  limited  im- 
provements in  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion. 

While  this  amendment  would  only 
affect  Romania's  MFN  status,  it  un- 
dermines the  uniform  standard  of 
compliance  embodied  in  Jackson- 
Vanlk. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think,  on  bal- 
ance, that  we  would  be  better  off  with- 
out this  amendment,  without  the  6- 
month  suspension  of  MFN.  I  look  for- 
ward to  Joining  with  the  floor  manag- 
er of  the  bill,  when  the  time  comes,  in 
his  move  to  table  this  amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
difficult  issue.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  make  a 
compelling  case  about  Romania's  be- 
havior. Despite  some  signs  of  progress. 
Romania  continues  to  persecute  those 
who  seek  religious  freedom.  Beyond 
that,  Romania's  so-called  independ- 
ence amounts  to  little  more  than  sym- 
bolism. No  one  can  claim,  no  one  can 
believe,  that  Romania  is  a  reasonable 
sUte. 

But  the  issue  of  most  favored  nation 
is  to  center  on  more  than  generalized 
human  rights  concern.  The  law  estab- 
lished by  Jackson- Vanik  requires  us  to 
give  primary  consideration  to  inunigra- 
tion.  And  in  that  one  area,  at  least, 
Romania's  behavior  has  been  accepta- 
ble. The  number  of  people  aUowed  to 
immigrate  from  Romania  could  be 
greater— but  the  17,000  people  of  all 
religious  faiths  who  were  allowed  to 
leave  last  year  more  than  exceed  our 
expectations  for  a  Commiuiist  state. 

Jackson- Vanik  does  encourage  us  to 
consider  general  human  rights  policy. 
And  in  that  context,  it  is  clear  that 
Romania  must  do  better.  The  question 
is:  Will  we  encourage  them  to  do 
better  by  continuing  to  extend  MFN 
status  to  them  or  will  a  denial  of  MFN 
drive  them  closer  to  the  Communist 
bloc  and  further  away  from  our  ulti- 
mate goal  of  a  more  humane  society?  I 
suspect  the  answer  to  that  question  !>s 
that  a  denial  will  destroy  any  hopes 
we  might  have  to  make  progress  la 
this  critical  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  happy  to 
cast  this  vote  in  favor  of  continuing 
MFN  status  for  Romania.  But  both  as 
a  matter  of  law  and  policy.  I  think  we 
have  no  realistic  choice. 

SXJSrKKTt  ROMAIOAII  tSTH  STATUS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  to  suspend  the  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  of  Romania. 

On  several  occasions,  I  have  spoken 
on  this  important  issue.  And,  in  No- 
vember 1985.  I  offered  an  amendment 


to  the  State  appropriations  bill,  which 
urged  the  President,  in  the  absence  of 
Improvements  in  Romania's  attitude 
toward  religious  freedom,  to  consider 
human  rights  violations  in  deciding 
whether  to  reextend  most  favored 
nation  trading  status  to  Romania.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  the  amendment 
passed  by  imanimous  consent. 

Less  than  2  years  later,  I  must  stand 
before  this  body  again  to  denounce 
the  social  and  religious  repression  that 
is  being  waged  against  the  people  of 
Romania  by  the  Communist  Party  and 
its  leader  Nicolae  Ceausescu. 

Though  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  expressed  so  well  the 
human  rights  violations  in  Romania, 
our  State  Department  believes  the 
President  should  implement  the 
waiver  provision  in  the  Jackson- Vanik 
agreement  which  is  intended  "to 
assure  the  continued  dedication  of  the 
United  States  to  fundamental  hiunan 
rights,"  and  is  the  basic  tenent  that 
must  be  met  in  order  to  allow  Commu- 
nist countries  to  receive  MFN  status. 
The  past  three  administrations  have 
Invoked  this  waiver  authority  for  sev- 
eral Communist  countries  which  do 
not  even  comply  with  the  minimal 
emigration  requirements  of  Jackson- 
Vanlk. 

Elmployed  properly,  most-favored- 
nation  status  is  a  leverage  that  has  the 
potential  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
life  for  people  in  Romania.  To  ignore 
human  rights  abuses,  and  to  let  MFN 
become  gratuitous  is  to  tolerate  tor- 
ture, intimidation,  and  state  terrorism. 

The  State  Department  recommends 
that  we  grant  li£FN  status  to  Romania 
because  they  view  the  country  as  a 
maverick  in  foreign  policy  that  goes 
against  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Contrary  to 
what  is  being  said  down  at  State,  the 
Romanian  Government  is  becoming 
much  closer  to  the  Soviets  than  they 
wish  us  to  believe.  As  David  Punder- 
burk.  former  Ambassador  to  Romania 
states,  the  Government  closely  col- 
laborates with  the  Soviets  militarily, 
economically,  and  politically.  Dictator 
Ceausescu  and  the  Romanian  Commu- 
nist Party  has  allowed  Soviet  troop 
transits,  exported  massive  amounts  of 
armaments  to  radical  Arab  States  and 
Marxist  Leninist  guerillas,  and  trans- 
ferred sensitive  technology  from  the 
West  to  the  Soviets.  Funderburk  be- 
lieves that  Romania  may  "advertise, 
but  cannot  in  fact  carry  out  an  inde- 
pendent foreign  policy  detrimental  to 
the  essential  interest  or  aims  of  the 
Soviets." 

Despite  the  State  Department  view 
of  Romania's  foreign  policy,  the  grant- 
ing of  MFN  status  to  Romania  smacks 
at  the  heart  of  this  Nation's  dedica- 
tion of  human  rights  and  a  free  emi- 
gration policy.  Romania  holds  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  worst  himoan 
rights  record  in  Europe  as  well  an  an- 
tlemlgration  policy.  "Country  Reports 
on  Himum  Rights  Practices  for  1986 


finds  that  through  the  Romanian 
Government,  the  Communist  Party 
seeks  to  control  every  significant 
aspect  of  the  country's  life.  Almost  all 
aspects  of  life  proceed  within  narrow 
boimds  defined  by  the  party  and  its 
leader. 

Romania  is  pursuing  the  repayment 
of  its  foreign  debt,  by  conserving 
energy  and  raw  materials.  This  causes 
shortages  in  domestic  and  consumer 
goods,  leaving  citizens  without  many 
of  the  basic  food  items  and  cooking 
and  heating  oils.  This  condition  has 
worsened  drastically  and  is  most  life 
threatening  during  the  harsh  winter 
months. 

Moreover,  Romania  skirts  around 
many  of  the  guarantees  of  human 
rights  established  in  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  because  of  major  discrepan- 
cies that  exist  between  generally  ac- 
cepted standards.  The  government 
continues  to  limit  and  often  deny  the 
right  to  free  speech.  Though  the  Ro- 
manian Constitution  guarantees  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press,  it  prohibits 
their  use  for  any  purpose  "hostile  to 
the  Socialist  system  and  the  interests 
of  the  working  people."  While  official 
censorship  has  been  abolished,  the 
media  is  state  owned  and  controlled, 
and  is  used  primarily  for  government 
and  party  propoganda. 

Amnesty  International  and  Helsinki 
Watch  have  cited  instances  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  people  who  are  exercis- 
ing their  right  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion in  a  nonviolent  fashion.  The  beat- 
ing and  murder  of  a  priest  who  simply 
stated  that  Christmas  should  be  made 
a  public  holiday  typifies  the  atrocities 
common  to  the  Ceausescu  regime.  The 
abuses  seem  endless,  and  those  respon- 
sible for  determining  whether  to  reex- 
tend the  MFN  status  for  Romania 
have  hardened  beyond  rational  and 
compassionate  thinking.  Former  Am- 
bassador F*underburk  states  that, 
while  a  misconceived  United  States 
policy  has  neither  led  to  an  independ- 
ent Romanian  foreign  policy  nor  an 
improved  human  rights  situation,  the 
MFN  status  benefits  the  Bucharest 
regime  but  not  the  United  States  or 
the  Romanian  people. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  needed 
to  establish  a  United  States  commit- 
ment that  recognizes  the  abusive  Com- 
munist regime  in  Romania  and  de- 
nounces the  repression  of  its  citizens.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  amendment  and 
thank  my  colleagues  in  advance  for 
their  support. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  others, 
including  my  colleague  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Trible. 

In  April,  Senator  Nunh  and  I  trav- 
eled to  Elurope.  On  that  trip,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Romania  and  its 
leader,  Mr.  Ceausescu.  I  also  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  Rabbi  Meyer 


Rosen  while  in  Bucharest.  Human 
rights  was  among  the  first  topics  dis- 
cussed with  both. 

Since  returning  from  that  trip,  I 
have  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Romanian  Government,  and  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  and 
its  parent  company.  Occidental. 

The  Island  Creek  Coal,  Co.,  has  for 
the  past  several  years  had  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Roma- 
nia whereby  that  country  would  piu-- 
chase  the  entire  output  of  Island 
Creek's  Mine  in  Buchanan  County, 
VA. 

It  was  the  collective  advice  of  those 
individuals  that  MFN  status  for  Ro- 
mania guaranteed  the  United  States 
continued  access  and  leverage  to  influ- 
ence that  nation's  human  rights  poli- 
cies. I  considered  those  views.  I  agree 
that  a  termination  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  trade  and  therefore  I  would  not, 
at  this  time,  support  that  permanent 
action. 

Following  that  visit.  I  researched 
how  other  religious  groups  in  Roma- 
nia, groups  I  never  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting,  are  treated.  And  I  decided 
that,  rather  than  to  suspend  MFN 
status  indefinitely,  the  Congress  could 
temporarily  suspend  MFN  status  for 
Romania,  and  give  that  country  an  in- 
centive to  make  some  changes. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  support 
the  amendment  before  us,  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  MFN  status,  and  en- 
courage Romania's  leaders  to  make 
changes. 

Mr.  President,  suspending  MFN 
status  for  Romania  should  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  relationship  with 
Virginia  coal.  Only  permanent  termi- 
nation should  affect  contracts  and  I 
am  hopeful  this  will  not  occur. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  elected  to  this  distinguished  body 
almost  12  years  ago.  This  timespan 
happens  to  coincide  almost  identically 
with  the  number  of  years  the  United 
States  has  extended  most-favored- 
nation  status  to  Romania.  I  have  care- 
fully listened  to  my  colleagues  argue 
and  debate  the  positive  merits  of  MFN 
as  a  valued  incentive  or  positive  lever- 
age to  improve  the  human  rights 
status  of  the  persecuted  peoples  living 
in  Romania.  I  have  heard  over  and 
over  that  this  leverage  would  improve 
emigration,  allow  the  free  practice  of 
religion,  benefit  minority  rights,  and 
lessen  harassment  of  minority  groups. 
It  has  not.  I  have  heard  over  and  over: 
"Wait  until  next  year,"  or  "One  more 
year."  I  will  not  wait. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  tremendous 
respect  for  the  rules,  traditions,  and 
practices  of  the  Senate.  Members  of 
the  Senate  attach  a  great  significance 
to  the  meaning  and  definition  of  legis- 
lation and  words  in  this  distinguished 
Chamber.  Members  respect  such  terms 
as  "most  favored  nation"  status  and 
the  "Jackson-Vanlk"  legislation.  These 
words  stand  for  something.  These  are 


not  merely  symbols  with  which  we 
trade  people  or  goods.  I  do  not  support 
lending  the  prestigious  name  of  the 
late  Senator  Jackson  to  a  policy  that  is 
only  symbolic  and  merely  intended  to 
make  an  abysmal  situation  a  little 
more  tolerable. 

Mr.  President,  emigration  numbers 
are  the  lowest  in  the  last  3  years. 
There  is  minimal  change  in  the  nimi- 
bers  of  prisoners  of  conscience.  There 
are  no  improvements  in  minority 
rights.  There  are  severe  limitations  on 
religious  rights  and  many  churches 
have  been  demolished.  This  is  only 
one  aspect  of  the  story.  As  this  is  a 
trade  bill  we  are  debating,  the  United 
States  has  a  3.4-  to-  1  trade  deficit 
with  Romania,  an  Eastern  bloc  coun- 
try. As  I  understand,  this  is  a  higher 
deficit  ratio  than  we  have  with  the 
Japanese. 

This  is  not  all.  Mr.  President.  On 
June  24,  1987,  State  Department  offi- 
cials testified  to  the  House  that  the 
Grovemment  of  Romania  is  providing 
training  for  the  PLO.  The  SUte  De- 
partment has  also  indicated  that  Ro- 
mania has  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  PLO,  Syria.  Libya,  and  Iran  and 
have  sold  arms  to  many  of  these  coun- 
tries and  organizations.  MFN  and 
Jackson- Vanik  should  not  apply  here. 

The  United  States  has  granted  MFN 
to  Romania  for  12  years  with  the  hope 
of  improving  human  rights  and  emi- 
gration, despite  a  3.4-to-l  trade  deficit 
and  blatant  conflicts  in  foreign  rela- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  economics,  trade, 
and  principle,  I  will  not  implicitly  sup- 
port this  policy  any  longer.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  Senator  Arm- 
strong's amendment  to  suspend  MFN 
for  Romania. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  suspen- 
sion of  MFN  to  Romania  will  Jeopard- 
ize U.S.  coal  and  agricultural  exports 
to  Romania,  resulting  in  a  senseless 
loss  of  American  Jobs. 

There  is  a  need  to  substantially  im- 
prove both  himian  rights  and  religious 
rights  in  Romania.  However,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  most  favored  nation 
[MFN]  trading  status  of  Romania 
would  not  be  in  the  l>est  interest  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Romanian 
people. 

MFN  is  the  tool  that  has  brought 
about  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  regard  to  human  rights  violations  in 
Romania,  and  can  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future.  In  fact,  MFN,  at  the 
present,  is  the  only  such  tool  we  have 
to  seriously  Impact  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  average  Romanian. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
like  everything  else  in  life,  the  Senate 
has  its  ups  and  downs.  There  are  days 
when  I  wonder  if  really  the  debate  in 
the  Senate  reflects  the  significance 
and  majesty  of  our  purpose.  But  I 
really  was  satisfied  with  the  debate  we 
had  this  morning.  It  was  thoughtful. 


It  has  been  responsible.  Although 
there  are  serious  differences  of  opin- 
ion about  this  amendment,  I  think  the 
debate  has  served  to  illuminate  the 
issue  and  to  put  it  in  its  proper  per- 
spective. 

In  drawing  the  debate  to  a  close 
now,  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  all  who  have  spoken,  and  I  say 
that  with  utmost  sincerity.  Of  course. 
I  am  especially  grateful  for  those  who 
have  spoken  in  support  of  the  Arm- 
strong-Dodd  amendment.  But  the  two 
managers  have  approached  this 
matter  with  the  utmost  serious  and 
thoughtful  consideration.  Others  who 
have  spoken— the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri—have laid  out  their  case  well. 
While  we  may  end  up  disagreeing  on 
the  wisest  coimse  of  action,  there  is  no 
one  who  has  spoken  who  has  the 
slightest  doubt  about  the  nature  of 
the  regime  in  Romania.  There  is  not  a 
single  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has 
spoken  or  another  Member  who  has 
not  spoken  that  I  am  aware  of,  who 
doubts  that  it  must  be  the  task  and 
purpose  of  our  Government  to  keep 
the  pressure  on,  to  make  it  clear  in 
every  way  we  can  think  of  that  this 
regime  must  do  more,  must  bend  to 
more  civilized  practices  with  respect  to 
human  rights,  emigration  and  other 
rights.  So  I  feel  good  about  what  we 
have  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  Senators  who  have 
been  listening  to  this  debate  and  who 
have  asked  to  be  cosponsors  be  added 
to  the  amendment.  Senators  Adams, 
MuRKOwsKi.  and  Harkin  have  made 
that  request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
having  made  the  point  of  mentioning 
the  active  participation  of  a  number  of 
Senators  who  have  spoken,  I  want  to 
mention  three  other  people  who  for 
more  than  a  year  have  been  working 
on  this  matter,  particularly  two  of  our 
colleagues  from  the  House,  Congress- 
man Frank  Wolf  and  Congressman 
CoELHO,  under  whose  leadership  the 
House  of  Representatives  recently 
passed  an  amendment  which  is  virtual- 
ly identical  to  the  proposal  which  is 
brought  before  you  today. 

Then  my  colleague  from  Virginia, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia, who  has  spoken  with  such  elo- 
quence here  this  morning,  and  who 
has  been  working  on  this  matter 
indeed  for  more  than  a  year  and  has 
had  not  only  a  great  sense  of  personal 
destiny  and  concern  about  it  but  has 
devoted   time,    effort,    and   staff   re- 
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sources.  Senator  PAin.  Thibll  In  fact, 
if  circumstances  were  only  slightly  dif- 
ferent, it  would  be  he  who  would  be 
the  chief  sponsor  of  this  amendment 
rather  than  I. 

As  you  all  know,  he  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  Iran-Contra  hearings 
and,  therefore,  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
poesible  for  him  to  devote  the  time 
and  effort  to  do  the  research  and  mar- 
shal the  forces  to  bring  this  before  us 
today.  But  even  so,  it  is  he  who  has 
really  done  most  of  the  work  and  we 
are  indebted  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  address  only 
one  substantive  issue  which  has  been 
raised  against  this  amendment.  That 
is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  by 
voting  for  this  amendment  we  some- 
how bum  our  bridges  behind  us,  that 
we  give  up  leverage  or  stand  up  for 
principle  in  a  way  which  is  likely  to 
backfire.  I  think  there  is  absolutely  no 
sound  basis  for  such  a  conclusion. 

Were  we  suggesting  that  we  break 
trade  relations  with  Romania,  then  I 
would  think  that  would  be  a  Justifi- 
able conclusion  and  I  would  not  at  the 
present  time  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
take  such  a  drastic  and  severe  step. 

Someone  might  even  conclude  that 
we  were  taking  such  an  off-the-cllff 
step  if  we  were  to  permanently  termi- 
nate BCFN  status  for  Romania,  though 
I  would  not  feel  that  way,  but  we  are 
not  doing  that  either. 

We  are  taking  a  graduate,  moderate, 
restrained  step.  This  amendment  seeks 
only  to  siispend  for  6  months  the  MFN 
status  and  then  imder  the  terms  of 
the  amendment  it  will  be  automatical- 
ly restored  and  Romania  will  be  right 
back  on  the  track  it  has  been  for  the 
last  dozen  years  with  automatic 
annual  renewal  of  its  MFN  status  and 
so  on.  We  are  not  giving  up  leverage  at 
all. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  mean 
business,  we  are  serious,  we  are  stand- 
ing up  for  principle.  It  seems  to  me 
that  under  the  reality  of  the  massive, 
overpowering  evidence  of  human 
rights  violations  by  Romania,  we 
cannot  do  less. 

Mr.  President.  In  order  to  make  the 
Recoro  complete,  I  am  going  to  send 
several  documents  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  they  be  printed.  Let  me  describe 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  Dear  Col- 
league letter  which  I  circulated  along 
with  Senator  Oodd  and  Senator  Nick- 
lbs,  explaining  the  background  of  this 
amendment,  why  it  is  coming  to  this 
body  and  a  little  about  it. 

Second,  a  factsheet  on  the  Arm- 
strong-Dodd  amendment  which  goes 
into  a  little  detail  about  the  current 
law,  how  Congress  came  to  grant  MFN 
status  to  Romania  in  the  first  place, 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  five  brief  paragraphs  about 
why  this  is  needed: 


First,  because  Romania  has  one  of 
the  worst  human  rights  violations 
record  in  the  eastern  bloc;  second,  be- 
cause it  violates  human  rights  obliga- 
tions in  almost  every  area;  third,  be- 
cause its  so-caUed  independence  policy 
in  which  it  claims  independence  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  filled  with  errors  since 
it  grows  more  dependent  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  every  year;  fourth,  because  of 
the  close  relationship  between  Roma- 
nia and  various  terrorist  nations  and 
organizations;  fifth,  because  continu- 
ing to  grant  MFN  status  sends  exactly 
the  wrong  message  to  the  people  of 
Romania  and  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  8, 
by  Jeri  LAber,  who  is  executive  direc- 
tor of  Helsinki  Watch,  under  the  title 
"It's  Time  to  Rein  in  Romania's 
Tj^rant."  I  hope  every  Senator,  when 
the  Record  comes  out  tomorrow,  will 
read  this  thoughtful  article,  which 
sums  up  the  case  in  the  words: 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  If  the  United 
States  government  were  to  seize  upon  hints 
of  a  Gorbachev-Ceausescu  rift  to  further  Its 
own  "friendship"  with  Romania.  Instead,  we 
should  outmatch  the  Soviet  leader's  re- 
proaches to  Romania  by  suspending  Roma- 
nia's Mf74  status  until  It  Improves  its 
human  rights  practices.  Ceausescu's  policies 
have  proved  offensive  even  to  his  Soviet 
allies.  He  should  certainly  be  no  friend  of 
ours. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed,  for  all  who 
will  read  the  Record  of  this  proceed- 
ing, a  letter  from  Chairman  Stent 
HoTER,  a  Representative  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  who  sends,  under  a 
cover  letter  in  anticipation  of  this 
debate,  a  discussion  of  human  rights 
in  Romania,  the  view  from  1987,  de- 
tailing emigration,  what  is  happening 
to  prisoners  of  conscience,  religious 
rights,  the  rights  of  minority  persons, 
social  and  economic  rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  extract  of 
the  State  Derpartment's  Report  on 
Human  Rights  Practices  for  1987.  If 
time  permitted.  I  would  love  to  read 
every  word  of  this  Into  the  Record. 

The  Department  of  State  states: 

Romania  Is  a  highly  centralized  Commu- 
nist state. 

It  goes  on  in  some  detail  to  outline 
torture  and  cruel  and  inhuman  or  de- 
grading treatment  or  punishment,  ar- 
bitrary arrest,  detention,  or  exile, 
denial  of  fair  public  trial,  and  tempo- 
rary interference  with  privacy,  family 
home,  or  correspondence,  severe  re- 
striction on  freedom  of  speech  and 
press,  repression  of  freedom  of  peace- 
ful assembly  and  association,  denial  of 
religious  freedom,  on  and  on. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  the  report  of  Dr.  Juliana 
Pilon  of  the  Heritage  Foundation,  in 


which  she  details  the  reasons  for  con- 
cluding: 

Romania  Is  probably  the  most  repressive, 
most  economically  backward  country  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  For  the  U.S.  to  continue  giving 
It  MFN— whatever  the  rationale,  the  hope 
for  "Independence"  and  "UberaUzation" 
back  In  1975— Is  by  now  nothing  short  of 
embarraslng. 

I  also  send  to  the  desk  for  printing 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  an  editorial,  which 
sums  up: 

We  all  know  the  rest.  Mr.  Ceausescu  Is 
razing  synagogues  and  churches,  persecut- 
ing Hungarians,  bartering  Germans  and 
Jews  and  Is  making  life  In  general  In  Roma- 
nia about  as  miserable  as  possible.  Notwith- 
standing the  U.S.  policy  of  somehow  differ- 
entiating between  Messrs.  Gorbachev  and 
Ceausescu,  Romania  continues  its  efforts  to 
achieve  the  status  of  least-favored  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  letters  of  sup- 
port for  the  Armstrong-Dodd  amend- 
ment from  the  Center  for  Russian  and 
East  European  Jewry  and  the  Student 
Struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry;  from  the 
Christian  Response  International,  the 
International  Human  Rights  Law 
Group,  the  Romanian  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  Christian  Rescue  Elffort  for 
the  Emancipation  of  Dissidents,  Hel- 
sinki Watch  and  LUPTA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
these  documents  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sknatb. 
Waahington,  DC,  June  25,  1987. 

Dear  Coixkacue:  During  the  floor  consid- 
eration of  the  Omnibus  Trade  Bill  we 
Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  suspend 
for  six  months  the  most  favor  nation  status 
of  Romania  because  of  severe,  continuous 
and  systematic  violations  of  basic  human 
rights  by  the  government  of  that  country. 

We  did  not  arrive  at  this  decision  lightly 
or  hastily.  We  have  followed  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Romania  for  many  years. 
During  the  first  few  years  none  of  us  felt  In- 
clined to  oppose  the  renewal  of  MFN  for 
Romania  In  the  hope  that  our  good  Inten- 
tions would  be  reciprocated  and  that  the 
human  rights  policy  of  Romania  would 
graduaUy  Improve  as  a  result.  Instead,  a  pre- 
cipitous decline  in  that  policy  has  continued 
ever  since. 

In  1975,  the  year  In  which  the  U.S.  grant- 
ed MFN  privilege  to  Romania,  that  coun- 
try's record  of  emigration  was  fairly  respect- 
able among  Soviet  bloc  countries.  Unfortu- 
nately, emigration  declined  in  1985  and 
1986.  and  this  year's  figures  are  not  greatly 
improved.  Once  individuals  apply  to  emi- 
grate, they  frequently  must  wait  years  to 
obtain  permission  during  which  they  face 
harassment  by  the  government.  At  present, 
there  are  stUl  thousands  of  people  awaiting 
permission  to  leave  Romania. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  emigration. 
Romania  violates  its  obligations  under  Inter- 
national human  rights  agreements  In  nearly 
every  category.  Religious  believers  have 
been  imprisoned  and  beaten  for  the  peace- 
ful exercise  of  their  faith  or  the  poueaalon 
of  Bibles.  Places  of  worship  have  been  buU- 
dosed  such  as  the  country's  largest  Seventh 


Day  Adventist  Church  and  the  Sephardic 
synagogue  of  Bucharest.  A  Hungarian 
Catholic  priest  was  beaten  to  death  by  the 
police  for  a  sermon  in  which  he  called  for 
making  Christmas  a  holiday  for  his  largely 
Christian  nation.  Ethnic  minorities,  among 
them  about  2.5  million  Hungarians,  are 
facing  forced  assimilation  that  will  deprive 
them  of  their  language,  their  culture  and 
their  traditions.  Political  rights  are  non-ex- 
istent. Labor  unions  are  strictly  controlled 
by  the  state  and  strikes  are  suppressed.  Po- 
litical, religious  and  ethnic  activists  are  sub- 
ject to  harassment,  arbitrary  arrest  and 
physical  and  mental  mistreatment  while  de- 
tained. And  to  make  matters  worse,  no 
human  rights  monitoring  organizations  are 
permitted  to  operate  in  Romania,  thus  lim- 
iting our  knowledge  of  other  abuses  that 
may  be  occurring. 

In  sum.  since  we  started  to  "favor"  Roma- 
nia, the  country  has  turned  Into  the  epito- 
me of  a  police  sUte.  Under  this  benighted 
regime,  privately  owned  typewriters  must  be 
registered  with  the  police  with  typing  sam- 
ples. Law  compels  citizens  to  report  any  con- 
versation with  a  foreign  citizen.  Including 
relatives,  to  the  police  within  24  hours.  Ac- 
cording to  Helsinki  Watch,  a  respected 
human  rights  organization,  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  Romania  is  work- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  for  the  secret 
police. 

Ask  yourself  these  questions:  Is  this  the 
kind  of  regime  that  should  be  "most  fa- 
vored" by  us?  If  we  do  not  invoke  this  mod- 
erate and  temporary  penalty  now,  what 
regime  can  we  ever  penalize? 

Beyond  the  human  rights  angle,  consider 
the  following.  The  bill  before  us  seeks  to  Im- 
prove the  negative  balance  that  we  r\in  with 
our  trading  partners.  During  the  past  three 
years  our  trade  deficit  ratio  with  Romania 
averaged  3.4  to  1  against  us,  one  of  the 
worst.  At  a  time  when  Congress  tries  to 
pressure  some  of  our  friends  and  allies  on 
this  score,  our  trade  balance  with  this 
outlaw  regime  should  merit  equal  scrutiny. 

The  amendment  we  are  proposing  calls 
only  for  a  8  month  suspension  of  MFN  for 
Romania,  a  very  moderate  sanction  under 
the  circumstances.  We  will  retain  several 
layers  of  economic,  political,  diplomatic,  cul- 
tural and  other  relations  with  Romania 
even  during  suspension.  This  is  not  the  end 
of  our  relations  and  certainly  not  the  end  of 
our  leverage. 

A  similar  amendment  to  the  trade  bill 
passed  the  House  232-183  on  April  30.  The 
only  point  where  our  amendment  differs  is 
in  its  reinforced  concern  for  the  issue  of 
Jewish  emigration  from  Romania.  If  you 
want  to  Join  us  as  a  cosponsor  or  need  any 
further  Information,  please  call  Wendy 
Lechner  at  4-5941  or  Bulcsu  Veress  at  4- 
0349. 

Sincerely, 

Christofhxr  J.  DODD. 
WnxiAM  L.  Armstrohg. 

E>ON  NiCKLKS. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  8,  1987] 
It's  TnoE  To  Rkih  ni  Romakia's  Tthaht 

(By  Jeri  Laber) 
Both  the  Soviet  and  the  U.S.  governments 
have  recently  indicated  a  growing  exaspera- 
tion with  the  megalomanlacal  policies  of 
Romania's  president,  Nicolae  Ceausescu.  If 
the  two  superpowers  were  both  to  turn  their 
criticisms  into  concrete  actions,  they  might 
defeat  Ceausescu  at  his  game  of  playing  off 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
against  each  other  and.  in  the  process,  help 
lessen  the  misery  of  the  Romanian  people. 


Congress  has  an  opportunity  right  now  as  It 
begins  its  annual  review  of  Romania's  most 
favored  nation  trade  status. 

For  some  years  now  Romania  has  taken 
independent  foreign  policy  positions  that 
depart  from  those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
while  maintaining  the  most  closed  and  re- 
pressive society  in  Eastern  Europe.  Its  mav- 
erick foreign  policy  has  lured  the  United 
States  into  an  unsavory  courtship  of  Roma- 
nia, one  that  has  continued  despite  egre- 
gious human  rights  offenses.  On  the  other 
hand,  Romania's  ability  to  keep  its  popula- 
tion under  firm  control  had  won  support  in 
Brezhnev's  U.S.S.R.  despite  its  refusal  to  go 
along  such  Soviet  policies  as  the  nonrecog- 
nition  of  Israel,  the  1968  invasion  of  Czecho- 
solovakla  and  the  participation  of  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  in  Joint  military  maneuvers. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  made  a  break  with 
previous  Soviet  attitudes  during  his  recent 
visit  to  Romania.  Demonstrating  glasnost  in 
action,  he  touched  on  many  of  Romania's 
most  delicate  problems — economic  hard- 
ships, nepotism,  the  repression  of  minority 
rights— and  refused  to  accept  the 

Potemkln  village  of  domestic  tranquillity 
that  President  Ceausesu  had  erected  In  his 
honor.  "Even  if  you  tell  me  that  everything 
is  all  right  in  the  country  ...  I  wouldn't  be- 
lieve you.  There  are  problems,"  Gorbachev 
told  a  group  of  Romanians  shortly  after  his 
arrival. 

Gorbachev's  criticisms  of  Romania  came 
Just  a  few  weeks  after  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  had  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  trade  bill  that  would  suspend 
Romania's  MFN  trade  benefits  for  a  six- 
month  period  pending  an  improvement  in 
its  deplorable  human  rights  record.  The 
Senate  has  yet  to  take  action.  President 
Reagan,  voicing  concern  about  human 
rights  violations,  nevertheless  went  ahead 
and  approved  the  extension  of  MFH  to  Ro- 
mania for  another  year.  The  State  Depart- 
ment apparently  persists  in  the  fantasy  that 
Romania  can  be  weaned  away  from  Its  com- 
munist allies. 

Three  policies,  all  Ceausescu-created.  have 
resulted  In  making  Romania  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  oppressed  countries  in 
Europe:  the  creation  of  a  highly  sophisticat- 
ed police  state  that  exercises  total  control 
over  a  terrorized  population;  the  decision  to 
use  most  of  Romania's  resources  to  pay  off 
its  huge  international  debt,  thereby  impov- 
erishing the  Romanian  people:  and  the  esca- 
lation of  a  Ceausescu  "cult  of  personality" 
unrivaled  since  the  days  of  Joseph  Stalin. 

There  is  no  trust  in  Romania,  where  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  as  much  as  one 
third  of  the  population  Is  working  directly 
or  Indirectly  for  the  secret  police.  Everyone 
is  aware  of  an  unpublished  Decree,  No.  408, 
which  requires  Romanian  citizens  to  report 
to  the  police  within  24  hours  any  conversa- 
tion with  a  foreigner.  Romanians  cannot 
meet  in  groups,  circulate  writings,  or  even 
discuss  with  others  their  thoughts,  suspi- 
cions and  hopes.  There  can  be  no  under- 
ground press  in  a  country  where  the  use  of 
duplicating  machines  is  tightly  restricted 
and  citizens  are  obliged  each  year  to  register 
with  the  poUce  the  type  face  of  their  type- 
writers. Ethic  minorities  in  Romania,  espe- 
claUy  the  2/V4  miUion  Hungarians  in  Tran- 
sylvania, suffer  from  cultural  as  wel  as  polit- 
ical repression. 

In  addition,  Romanian  citizens  must  toler- 
ate unbelievable  economic  hardships.  Severe 
shortages  have  led  to  worthless  currency 
that  is  giving  way  to  a  system  of  barter. 
Drastic  cutbacks  on  heat  and  electric  power 
have  caused  suffering  and  many  deaths.  Ro- 


mania, once  the  "breadbasket"  of  Europe,  is 
paying  the  price  for  Ceausescu 's  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  at  breakneck  industrialisation. 
Among  Ceausescu's  other  extreme  policies  Is 
his  determination  to  double  the  birthrate: 
to  this  end  he  has  ordered  compulsory 
monthly  gynecological  examinations  for 
women  of  childbearing  age  in  order  to  pre- 
vent unauthorized  abortions.  At  the  same 
time,  elderly  people  who  have  "outlived 
their  usefulness"  are  being  moved  out  of  the 
cities  and  denied  medical  and  social  services. 
While  the  people  suffer,  however,  the  presi- 
dent is  razing  large  portions  of  historic  Bu- 
charest to  build  a  $1.2  billion  civic  center 
that  wiU  be  another  of  his  personal  monu- 
ments. 

Ceausescu,  who  is  Intent  on  perpetuating 
his  family's  reign.  Indulges  himself  in  all  the 
luxuries  and  privileges  of  royalty.  "Glory  to 
the  great  Ceausescu"  retul  signs  along  coun- 
try roads  outside  of  Bucharest.  A  large  wing 
of  the  Museum  of  National  History  in  Bu- 
charest is  devoted  exclusively  to  a 
Ceausescu-inspired  iconography— portraits 
and  tapes  tries  glorifying  the  president  and 
his  wife — while  another  floor  displays  pho- 
tographs of  Ceausescu  with  every  world 
leader  he  has  ever  met. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  the  United 
States  government  were  to  seize  upon  hints 
of  a  Oorbachev-Ceausescu  rift  to  further  its 
own  "friendship"  with  Romania.  Instead,  we 
should  outmatch  the  Soviet  leader's  re- 
proaches to  Romania  by  suspending  Roma- 
nia's MFN  status  until  it  Improves  its 
human  rights  practices.  Ceausescu's  policies 
have  proved  offensive  even  to  his  Soviet 
allies.  He  should  certainly  be  no  friend  of 


VJS.  Skratc. 
Washinffton,  DC. 

SusPEin>ntc  Most-Fa voreivNatiom  Status 

TO  ROMAHIA 

Cwrent  Law:  In  1974,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  that  linked 
most-favored-nation  (MFN)  trading  status 
for  nonmarket  economy  countries  to  the  ob- 
servance of  human  rights,  particularly  the 
right  of  free  emigration.  Specifically,  the 
Jackson-Vanik  provision  states  in  brief:  To 
assure  the  continued  dedication  of  the 
United  States  to  fundamental  human 
rights.  .  .  .  products  from  any  nonmarket 
economy  country  shall  not  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive nondiscriminatory  MFN  treatment, 
credits  or  credit  guarantees  or  Investment 
guarantees  or  enter  into  commercial  agree- 
ments with  the  U.S.  if  it  does  not  permit 
free  emigration.  If  a  norunarket  economy 
country  observes  the  requirements  of  Jack- 
son-Vanik, the  President  may  submit  a 
waiver  to  Congress  requesting  that  that 
country  be  granted  MFN  on  the  grounds 
that  it  Is  complying  with  Jackson-Vanik. 
The  waiver  must  be  resubmitted  to  Con- 
gress every  12  months  to  retain  MFN.  Since 
Jackson-Vanik.  Romania.  Hungary  and 
China  have  received  waivers  under  its  provi- 
sions. 

Proposed  Amendment:  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  Romania  is  no  longer  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  pro- 
visions, and  that  it  has  one  of  the  worst 
human  rights  records  in  the  Eastern  bloc, 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  the  Trade 
bill  to  suspend  for  a  period  of  six  months 
MFN  status  for  Romania.  At  the  end  of  the 
six-month  period,  MFN  will  be  reinstituted 
^tomatlcally.  The  President  is  required  to 
report  to  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  susjien- 
sion  period,  and  every  six  months  thereaf- 
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ter,  on  RomftnlA's  policies  and  prAcUces  re- 
garding human  rights,  and  how  Romania  U 
complying  with  the  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment. 
Wht  Thit  LegiHation  it  Seeded: 

1.  Romania  has  one  ol  the  worst  records 
of  human  rights  violations  in  the  Eastern 
bloc  In  the  specific  area  of  emigration,  Ro- 
mania falls  to  allow  thousands  of  its  citizens 
to  emigrate  and  continues  to  harass  those 
who  have  applied  to  leave  for  the  West. 
While  Romania  made  nominal  attempts  to 
comply  with  increased  emigration  until 
1M4.  since  that  time,  the  number  of  people 
permitted  to  emigrate  has  dropped  from 
21,000  to  15.000. 

2.  The  Romanian  Kovemment  violates  its 
obligations  under  several  human  rights 
agreements  in  almost  every  area.  Freedom 
of  speech  is  strictly  limited  and  all  media 
are  controlled  by  the  government.  The 
printing  of  Bibles  and  religious  literature  Is 
strictly  controlled.  Places  of  worship  have 
been  destroyed,  such  as  the  country's  larg- 
est Seventh  E>ay  Adventist  Church  and  the 
Sephardlc  synagogue  in  Bucharest.  Free 
labor  unions,  and  the  observance  of  labor 
rights  are  practically  non-existent.  Political. 
religioos  and  ethnic  activists  are  subject  to 
harassment,  arbitrary  arrest  and  physical 
and  mental  mistreatment  while  detained. 
No  human  rights  monitoring  organizations 
can  operate  freely  in  Romania. 

3.  We  often  hear  that  Romania  should  re- 
ceive MFN  status  becatise  it  fnntnt^innf  a  for- 
eign policy  Independent  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  reaUty,  Romania  is  growing  more 
and  more  dependent  on  the  VSSM.  largely 
because  of  its  catastrophic  mismanagement 
of  the  economy.  The  example  of  "independ- 
ence" often  cited  is  Romania's  opposition  to 
the  Soviet  suppression  of  freedom  in 
Cuchoslovakla  a  number  of  years  ago.  How- 
ever, a  more  recent  freedom  movement — 
that  of  Solidarity  in  Poland— was  denounced 
by  the  Ceausescu  regime  in  Romania,  and 
interoal  freedom  movements  are  severely 
repressed  by  the  government. 

4.  Romania  is  known  to  have  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  terrorists  and  terrorist  coun- 
tries. As  one  of  the  world's  largest  manufac- 
turers of  weapons.  Romania  sold  more  than 
$300,000,000  worth  of  armamenU  to  Libya's 
Ohadafi  between  1979  and  1983,  and  main- 
tains a  formal  mUlt&ry  cooperation  agree- 
ment with  Libya.  Romania  supplies  military 
assistance  to  the  PLO  and  other  Soviet- 
backed  "national  liberation  movements." 
And  according  to  a  high-ranking  Romanian 
defector.  General  Ion  Mlhal  Pacepa.  'Ro- 
mania conducts  paramilitary  Ualnlng 
schools  for  members  of  the  Western  Com- 
munist parties,  who  receive  training  in  sabo- 
tage, diversion  and  guerrilla  tactics." 

5.  Continuing  BCPN  privileges  to  Romania 
sends  the  wrong  message  to  the  Romanian 
people  who  suffer  under  their  government's 
harsh  repression.  According  to  one  of  the 
most  highly  recognised  human  rights  activ- 
ists in  Romania.  Mihai  Botez.  the  average 
Romanian  is  confused  by  the  fact  that  the 
tJ.8.  is  viewed  as  a  country  of  freedom,  yet 
we  support  Ceauseacu's  repressive  regime  by 
continuing  to  extend  preferential  trade 
status.  The  United  States  should  rethink  its 
position  and  support  freedom  for  the  Roma- 
nian people. 


Commission  om  Sbcukitt  and 

CooPBRATioii  ni  Euaora, 

COIIGHXSS  OP  THK  UlTTRD  STATIS, 

Wathington.  DC,  June  10,  1987. 
To:  All  Commisslners. 
From:  Chairman  Steny  Hoyer. 
Re:  Romanian  MFN  Update. 

In  anticipation  of  an  upcoming  Senate 
debate  on  the  Armstrong-Dodd  resolution 
on  suspension  of  Romania's  Moet-Favored- 
Nation  status,  as  well  as  this  summer's 
House  and  Senate  hearings  on  the  I>resi- 
dent's  MFN  recommendation  for  Romania,  I 
am  enclosing  an  update  on  Romania's 
human  rights  performance  compiled  by  the 
Helsinki  Commission  staff.  I  hope  you  will 
find  this  information  helpfuL 

Commission  or  SsctnuTT  and 

COOPKRATIOIT  IN  EtmOPK, 
COHGHXSS  or  THE  UlfmD  Statxs, 

Washington,  DC. 

I.  ROMAKIAM  HOMAlf  RlQRTS  UPDATK  TRX 

Vnw  From  Jumk  1987 

The  Commission  has  traditionally  catego- 
rized its  htunan  rights  concerns  in  regard  to 
Romania  into  four  areas:  emigration,  prison- 
ers of  conscience,  religious  rights,  and  mi- 
nority rights.  Romanian  performance  in  a 
fifth  area  of  concern;  social  and  economic 
rights,  has  had  an  inpact  on  attitudes  to- 
wards Romania  and  the  appropriateness  of 
granting  Most-Favored-Nation  status  to 
that  country. 

Each  year,  Romania  has  come  up  with 
some  limited  human  rights  concessions 
during  the  annual  MFN  review  season.  In 
June  1983.  Romanian  authorities  gave  as- 
surances to  the  U.S.  Government  that  they 
no  longer  would  levy  the  education  tax  for 
would-be  emigrants  announced  in  November 
of  the  previous  year.  In  1984,  prominent 
prisoners  of  conscience  Father  Oheorghe 
Calciu-Dumitreasa  was  released  from 
prison,  and  in  1985.  he  was  allowed  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States.  Also  in  1985,  Ro- 
manian authorities  came  to  an  agreement 
with  U.S.  special  envoy  Counselor  Edward 
Derwinski  whereby  Romanian  citizens 
whose  emigration  to  the  United  States  have 
been  approved  no  longer  will  suffer  hard- 
ships such  as  loss  of  employment,  access  to 
social  services  and  other  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. In  1986,  an  amnesty  announced  in 
early  June— well  before  the  more  common- 
place Romanian  National  Day  amnesty  In 
August — freed  prisoners  serving  three  to 
five  years  in  prison  and  significantly  re- 
duced the  sentences  of  others.  Also,  the  Ro- 
manians released  several  Christian  prison- 
ers of  conscience,  such  as  Adventist  Dorel 
Catarama  (imprisoned  since  1982  for  "eco- 
nomic crimes")  and  allowed  Catarama  and 
others  to  emigrate. 

Other  Romanian  actions,  even  during  the 
MFN  review  period,  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  country's  willingneas  to  find 
common  ground  with  either  Western 
human  rights  advocates  or  its  own  citizens. 
Days  before  the  Senate  subcommittee 
debate  on  extension  of  MFN  status  in  1986, 
demolition  crews  in  Bucharest  knocked 
down  a  Sephardlc  synagogue.  This  action 
violated  prior  assurances  given  to  members 
of  the  religious  community  in  Romania  and 
abroad. 

Smigmtion 
As  the  attached  charts  indicate,  the 
annual  rate  of  Romanian  emigration  to  the 
United  SUtes  declined  In  1986.  and  the  rate 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1987  was  decid- 
edly lower  than  the  first  three  months  of 
1986  (309,  as  opposed  to  453).  However,  the 


figure  for  May  to  June  this  year  is  ten  per- 
cent higher  than  the  comparable  number 
last  year.  There  was  a  drop  in  emigration 
approvals  to  Third  Country  Processing 
(TCP)  applicants,  which  was  only  reversed 
in  May. 

The  TCP  appUcants  have  untU  recently 
made  up  a  very  large  percentage  of  Roma- 
nian emigrants.  With  the  TCP  program  dis- 
continued in  1984.  emigration  figures  could 
be  expected  to  drop.  While  the  i>ool  of  TCP 
applicants  is  shrinking  (Just  over  2,000 
remain  to  be  processed),  there  is  no  support- 
able reason  for  such  a  drop  as  occurred  In 
early  1987. 

Last  summer,  two  highly  regarded  Roma- 
nian mathematicians  were  permitted  to 
come  teach  in  the  United  States.  Several  sci- 
entific organizations  tiad  thrown  their 
weight  beiiind  Radu  Rosu  and  Silviu  Tele- 
man  and  their  cases  were  raised  vigorously 
during  the  MFN  review.  A  third  mathemat!- 
clan,  Sorin  Popa.  arrived  in  the  United 
States  on  May  30.  1987  to  take  up  a  post  at 
UCLA.  He  was  granted  permission  for  this 
trip  within  a  few  weeks  of  requesting  it, 
before  his  case  could  become  a  cause  cele- 
bre. 

Prisoners  of  conscience 

Since  last  year's  MFN  review,  one  new 
high-profile  prisoner-of-consicence  case 
emerged:  loan  Constantin  Ruta.  Ruta  was 
detained  after  applying  to  Join  his  wife  in 
the  United  States  and  was  sentenced  on 
bribery  charges  to  seven  years  in  prison  as 
well  as  a  fine  roughly  equivalent  to  $10,000. 
He  is  in  poor  health. 

The  Commission  learned  that  on  June  6 
Ruta  was  granted  a  pardon  and  released 
from  prison.  His  fine  had  been  paid  the  pre- 
vious week.  He  still  awaits  exit  papers  to 
Join  his  wife  and  daughter  in  Minnesota. 

Three  Hungarian  prisoners— Bela  Pall. 
Laszlo  Buzas  and  Emo  Borbely— have  been 
in  confinement  since  1983.  The  charges 
against  them  have  never  been  made  public. 
The  Romanian  Government  has  not  an- 
swered any  U.S.  queries  about  their  where- 
abouts or  condition. 

One  prisoner  of  conscience  with  a  lot  of 
support  form  Christian  groups  in  the 
United  States  was  freed  on  appeal  in  No- 
vember 1986.  nie  Meamtu,  a  member  of  the 
Open  Brethren  Church  and  a  religious  ac- 
tivist, was  detained  in  August  1985  and  held 
for  several  months  before  being  sentenced 
to  four  and  a  half  years  in  prison  for  unau- 
thorized use  of  socialist  property.  His  sen- 
tence was  increased  on  appeal  to  seven  and 
a  half  years,  then  reduced  to  four  and  a  half 
in  consonance  with  the  June  1986  amnesty. 
He  was  released  after  an  appeals  court 
found  the  original  charges  against  him  in- 
correct. 

Others  were  freed  under  the  June  amnes- 
ty or  during  last  summer's  MFN  review. 
Those  freed  included  a  nimiber  of  Protes- 
tant Bible  smugglers,  and  Christian  prison- 
ers Dorel  Catarama  and  Constantin  Sf  atcu. 
The  latter  two.  as  well  as  three  Baptist  min- 
isters deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  preach 
in  Romania,  were  permitted  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States  last  stunmer.  To  the  Com- 
mission's luiowledge.  at  this  time  there  are 
no  persons  imprisoned  because  of  their  reli- 
gious activities. 

The  Commission  has  still  received  no  In- 
formation on  Aurelia  Nistor.  a  Romanian 
psychiatrist  reportedly  incarcerated  in  a 
psychiatric  ward  for  refusing  to  issue  an  in- 
accurate psychological  profile  of  someone 
she  did  not  consider  mentally  ill  (and  whom 
the  Government  sought  to  punish).  After  a 


few  Commission  letters  and  State  Depart- 
ment queries,  the  Romanians  claimed  that 
Nistor  had  t>een  allowed  to  emigrate  in  1984, 
under  a  maiden  or  married  name.  The  State 
Department  disputes  this,  and  has  received 
no  further  word  from  the  Romanians. 

Religious  rights 

A  breakthrough  in  the  area  of  religious 
rights  (xxurred  last  summer  with  the  Roma- 
nian agreement  to  print  5.000  Comllescu 
(Baptist)  Bibles  by  the  end  of  1986.  as  well 
as  sufficient  numbers  In  subsequent  years  to 
satisfy  demand.  However,  to  date  only  1,000 
have  been  printed;  Baptist  representatives 
claim  that  the  delay  has  been  due  to  a  back- 
up in  the  German  paper  supply. 

The  Government  has  yet  to  allow  a  large 
Bucharest  Adventist  congregation  to  move 
into  new,  permanent  quarters  after  last  Au- 
gust's razing  of  the  Adventist  Church  in  the 
process  of  urban  renewal.  On  a  visit  to 
Washington  in  April,  Adventist  leader 
Vasile  Popa  reported  that  the  Church  has 
purchased  a  new  t.eadquarters  building  and 
has  received  permission  to  buUd  a  new 
church.  Romania's  largest  Baptist  Church, 
in  Oradea,  has  been  told  that  approval  pre- 
viously granted  for  construction  of  a  new 
church  has  now  been  revoked,  even  though 
authorities  earlier  had  faciliUted  the 
church's  purchase  of  a  new  site.  The  Oradea 
congregation  has  outgrown  its  original 
church  building. 

The  Romanian  Jewish  community  was 
concerned  about  a  number  of  anti-Semitic 
publications  last  year,  but  did  not  report 
any  recent  such  publications.  It  has  had  no 
further  public  complaints,  other  than  ex- 
pressing dismay  over  an  attack  by  arsonists 
on  a  synagogue  In  northeastern  Romania. 
The  Government  arrested  four  accused  ar- 
sonists in  connection  with  the  incident. 

Reports  of  harassment  of  members  of  un- 
recognized churches  have  diminished  con- 
siderably, suggesting  that  the  authorities 
are  easing  up  on  them. 

Minority  rights 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Hungarian  minority  since  the 
last  MFN  review;  Hungarian  NGOs  report 
that  the  situation  has  only  worsened.  They 
report  that  a  Hungarian  doctor  was  arrested 
in  Aug\ist  1986  and  Is  being  held  on  charges 
of  engaging  in  nationalist  activities. 

Leaflets  have  appeared  in  Transylvania 
(where  the  Hungarian  minority  Is  concen- 
trated) calling  for  the  overthrow  of 
Ceausescu.  It  is  Impossible  to  tell  whether 
the  atmosphere  of  fear  reported  in  Transyl- 
vania Is  any  greater  than  the  pervasive  fear 
in  Romanian  society  as  a  whole. 

Ceausescu's  brand  of  rabid  nationalism  is 
taking  a  toll  on  the  Hungarians.  They  face 
diminishing  opportunities  to  be  educated  in 
their  own  language  and  maintain  a  culture 
separate  from  Romanian  culture.  Hungari- 
an-language theaters  and  publishing  houses 
are  being  shut  down  or  merged  with  Roma- 
nian-language ones.  Family  and  cultural 
contacts  across  the  Romanian-Hungarian 
border  are  hampered,  and  Hungarian  visi- 
tors to  Transylvania  are  harassed. 

The  Hungarians  in  Transylvania  are  the 
only  Romanian  citizens  to  have  sustained  a 
««itii«rfa  periodical,  the  Hungarian  News  of 
Transylvania,  over  several  years.  This  news- 
paper chronicles  the  situation  of  the  Hun- 
garian minority  and  can  be  credited  for  rais- 
ing consciousness  in  the  West  on  the  Hun- 
garian minority  issue— a  consciousness 
which  has  spread  to  the  UJ3.  Congress. 


Social  and  economic  rights 
The  economic  situation  in  Romania  has 
never  been  worse.  PMel  has  been  rationed 
for  several  years,  leaving  many  people  in 
apartments  and  offices  which  are  heated  to 
Just  over  freezing.  The  street-lights  in  Bu- 
charest—a capital  once  compared  to  Paris 
for  its  atmosphere— are  no  longer  turned  on 
at  night.  Basic  foods,  including  milk  and 
bread,  are  rationed.  Meat  Is  scarcely  avail- 
able. It  appears  that  all  of  Romanian  socie- 
ty—outside the  Party  and  Ceausescu  family 
elite — is  suffering  equally. 

Decades  of  financial  mis-planning  have 
led  to  the  dire  condition  of  the  Romanian 
economy.  The  Government  has  continued  to 
pay  back  its  foreign  debts  and  engage  in  a 
modernization  campaign  for  the  country  at 
the  expense  of  the  Romanian  people.  The 
center  of  Bucharest— where  the  Spanish 
Ssniagogue  and  the  Adventist  Church 
stood— is  being  torn  up  to  build  a  modem 
complex  in  honor  of  Ceausescu. 
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[State  Department  "Country  Report  on 
Human  Rights  P.actices,"  1987] 

Romania 
Romania  is  a  highly  centralized  Commu- 
nist state.  The  Romanian  Communist  Party, 
led  since  1965  by  President  Nioolae 
Ceausescu.  is  described  by  the  Constitution 
as  "the  leading  political  force  in  the  whole 
of  society."  Through  the  Government,  the 
party  seeks  to  control  every  significant 
aspect  of  the  country's  life.  In  practice,  the 
bureaucratic  system  leaves  varying  degrees 
of  latitude  to  local  officials  to  carry  out  cen- 
tral directives  as  well  as  to  abuse  their 
powers  in  violation  of  constitutional  rights. 
Almost  all  aspects  of  life  proceed  within 
narrow  bounds  defined  by  the  party  and  its 
leader.  Political  dissent  is  not  tolerated. 
(Criticism  of  the  regime  and  its  policies  is 
suppressed  by  the  ubiquitous  Department  of 
State  Security. 

Maintaining  its  policy  of  repaying  its  for- 
eign debt  obligations  as  soon  as  possible,  Ro- 
mania in  1986  continued  to  make  drastic  ef- 
forts to  increase  productivity  and  conserve 
energy  and  raw  materials.  Domestic  short- 
age of  consumer  and  food  Items  have  contin- 
ued to  worsen,  especially  during  the  winter 
months.  Many  basic  foodstuffs  are  rationed, 
and  meat  is  largely  unavailable.  Mandatory 
energy  conservation  measures  result  in 
many  Romanian  homes  being  without  heat 
or  cooking  gas  for  much  of  the  winter. 

In  the  area  of  human  rights,  major  dis- 
crepancies exist  between  generally  accepted 
standards,  for  example  as  embodied  in  the 
Helsinld  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  Ro- 
manian practice.  Although  Romania  is  a  sig- 
natory of  the  Final  Act  and  the  Romanian 
Constitution  guarantees  many  rights,  the 
standards  set  in  both  docimients  are  not 
precise  on  many  issues,  so  that  the  guaran- 
tees are  often  meaningless  in  Romanian 
practice.  The  party,  through  the  Govern- 
ment, continues  to  limit  and  often  deny  the 
right  to  free  speech  and  free  assembly  and 
association,  and  to  apply  restrictions  to  reli- 
gious practice.  However,  the  Government 
has,  within  severely  circumscribed  limits, 
moved  to  acconunodate  some  human  rights 
concerns. 

In  1986  the  Government  acted  on  several 
longstanding  human  rights  issues.  It  agreed 
to  permit  the  printing  of  some  5.000  Bibles 
for  Baptist  churches  in  Romania,  with  the 
promise  of  more  In  subsequent  years  based 
on  need.  It  declared  an  amnesty  in  June  for 
persons  convicted  of  relatively  minor  crimes 
and  also  released  several  long-term  prison- 
ers identified  with  issues  of  religious  free- 
dom and  allowed  them  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  American  religious  travelers 
reported  that  they  remained  able  to  visit 
persons  and  places  of  their  choosing,  al- 
though they  or  their  contacts  subsequenUy 
have  been  questioned  by  the  authorities.  At 
the  same  time,  other  asi>ect8  of  the  Govern- 
ment's treatment  of  religious  groups  and 
the  demolition  of  a  number  of  places  of  wor- 
ship. Including  a  major  Jewish  synagogue 
and  a  large  Seventh-Day  Adventist  church, 
in  the  name  of  urban  reconstruction,  caused 
major  concern. 

In  1986  the  Government  continued  its 
"principled  opposition"  to  emigration,  dis- 
couraging individual  cases  by  complicated, 
slow-moving  prcxsedures  and  coercive  tactics. 
Potential  emigrants  often  must  wait  several 
years  before  they  receive  exit  approval,  al- 
though the  hardships  endured  by  such  in- 
tending emigrants  have  been  reduced  con- 
siderably by  a  1985  U.S.-Romanlan  under- 
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aUndlnc  on  emigration  procedures.  Depar- 
tures for  the  United  States,  Israel,  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Oennany  in  1986  to- 
taled 15,222.  mainly  under  the  rubric  of 
family  retuUficatlon.  This  figure  represents 
a  decline  from  the  1985  total  of  17,350. 

Re9>ect  for  human  rights: 

Section  1.— Respect  for  the  integrity  of 


a.  Political  killing: 

There  were  no  substantiated  reports  of 
political  kiUingB  in  Romania  during  1986. 
There  were  allegations  that  the  death  of  an 
ethnic  Hungarian  actor,  Arpad  Visky,  was 
caused  by  the  security  police,  but  there  is 
other  information  contesting  this  charge.  At 
the  same  time,  no  Romanian  Investigation 
was  ever  made  public  in  the  case  of 
Oheorghe-£mU  Ursu.  a  detainee  who  died  in 
November  1985  under  unexplained  circum- 
stances. Some  sources  claim  the  prisoner 
suffered  beatings  at  the  hands  of  the  police 
which  led  to  his  death.  The  available  infor- 
mation, though  not  definitive,  appears  to 
lend  credence  to  these  reports. 

b.  Disappearance: 

There  were  no  substantiated  reports  of 
politically  motivated  disappearances.  How- 
ever, family  and  friends  of  persons  arrested 
on  political  charges  u-e  frequently  left  un- 
aware of  their  circumstances  and  location 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

c  Torture  and  cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrad- 
ing treatment  or  punisiiment: 

There  were  numerous  reports  of  mistreat- 
ment of  persons  while  In  Romanian  prisons 
or  police  custody.  Acts  of  violence  perpetrat- 
ed by  police  authorities  attempting  to 
obtain  information  are  frequently  reported. 
Romanian  authorities  also  use  physical  and 
mental  degradation  to  intimidate  those 
caught  or  suspected  of  wrongdoing.  Persons 
detained  for  questioning  are  often  held  in- 
communicado and  kept  for  long  periods 
without  sleep,  food,  or  toUet  faculties.  Nu- 
merous reports  say  those  caught  attempting 
to  leave  the  country  illegally,  for  example, 
are  subject  to  extreme  physical  and  mental 
harassment,  often  prior  to  being  given  only 
relatively  light  sentences  if  they  are  first  of- 
fenders. Prisoners  also  report  that,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  received  long  sen- 
tences for  political  offenses,  wives  are  some- 
times pressured  to  divorce  their  spouses. 

Among  numerous  other  reports  of  mis- 
treatment, the  moot  common  complaints 
concern  cells  which  are  badly  ventilated  and 
poorly  heated,  bad  food  in  extremely  small 
quantities,  difficult  working  conditions,  long 
periods  of  isolation,  excessive  use  of  force 
by  guards,  overcrowding,  and  segregation  of 
persons  deemed  "dangerous  to  the  State" 
because  of  religious  belief  or  for  other  rea- 
sons. Several  prisoners  reportedly  have  been 
denied  outside  medical  care  or  even  the  use 
of  medicines  brought  to  their  prison  by 
family  members.  By  law,  some  Romanian 
convicts  are  not  required  to  work;  the  State 
uses  this  provision  to  keep  some  prisoners 
effectively  in  solitary  confinement,  whereas 
others  In  this  category,  whom  the  State 
does  not  wish  to  segregate,  reportedly  are 
made  to  sign  "voluntary"  requests  to  be  al- 
lowed to  work. 

d.  Arbitrary  arrest,  detention,  or  exile: 

Persons  detained  for  investigation  often 
are  held  Incommunicado.  Detention  of  vary- 
ing duration,  usually  a  matter  of  hours,  fol- 
lowed by  release  without  cliarge,  continues 
to  be  widespread.  Such  arbitrary  detention 
may  be  repeated  several  times,  with  subjects 
called  ba^  for  additional  lengthy  interroga- 
tion and  threatened  with  further  harass- 
ment or  punishment  for  their  actions.  This 


treatment  is  particularly  common  for  those 
religious  activists  who  are  detained.  There  is 
no  provision  for  bail. 

The  scope  of  Romanian  criminal  law  is 
broad  enough  to  Insure  that  persons  coming 
under  official  scrutiny  may  be  convicted  of 
some  offense.  Examples  of  typical  charges 
are  "defaming  the  Socialist  order"  for 
speaking  frankly  to  a  foreigner;  "disturbing 
the  peace"  or  "Illegal"  assembly  for  private 
prayer  meetings  in  the  home;  "social  para- 
sitism" If  unemployed  but  technically  guilty 
of  no  other  offense:  or  "distributing  litera- 
ture without  a  license"— a  felony— If  found 
attempting  to  hand  out  free  Bibles.  A  Jiuie 
1986  presidential  decree  granted  amnesty 
for  certain  offenses  to  most  Romanians  sen- 
tenced to  prison  terms  of  less  than  5  years 
and  also  reduced  longer  sentences.  This 
action  freed  a  number  of  persons  impris- 
oned on  relatively  minor  charges  related  to 
their  religious  activities. 

E^ile  is  not  a  sanction  under  Romanian 
law.  although  there  have  been  cases  of  per- 
sons "temporarily  exUed"  by  being  taken  to 
a  remote  location  and  detained. 

Romanian  citizens  are  required  to  perform 
involuntary  labor,  but  for  the  most  part  this 
seems  to  fall  within  the  area  of  "civic  obli- 
gations." The  labor  exactions  are  general 
throughout  the  population.  For  example,  a 
1971  law,  amended  In  1985,  requires  up  to  6 
days'  unpaid  labor  per  year  from  each  citi- 
zen. The  1985  amendment,  however,  specifi- 
cally provides  that  additional  tax  payments 
can  be  substituted  for  days  not  worked. 
Sanctions  for  nonperformance  are  light,  and 
in  many  jurisdictions  the  requirement  for 
contributions  of  work  (or  additional  tax 
payments  for  days  not  worked)  is  apparent- 
ly not  enforced.  Students  11  years  of  age 
and  older  perform  "patriotic  work"  In  agri- 
culture or  elsewhere,  sometimes  8  to  10 
hours  daily  for  several  weeks,  especially 
during  the  harvest.  The  Union  of  Commu- 
nist Youth  organizes  "youth  brigades"  for 
this  purpose.  Some  religious  groups  report- 
edly have  been  "encouraged"  by  local  au- 
thorities to  perform  unpaid  labor  In  the 
fields  on  Sundays  as  a  means  of  securing  of- 
ficial approval  for  church  building  permits 
or  other  benefits  for  their  congregations. 

e.  Denial  of  fair  public  trial: 

Although  Romanian  law  sets  standards 
for  providing  guilt,  in  practice  an  accused 
person  often  is  considered  guilty  until 
proven  iiuiocent.  The  abUity  of  the  accused 
to  defend  himself  effectively  in  a  fair  trial 
can  be  severely  limited,  especially  in  politi- 
cally sensitive  cases.  Although  authorities 
occasionally  take  pains  to  display  an  appear- 
ance of  regard  for  correct  procedure  and 
due  process  of  law.  Western  observers  con- 
tinue to  gain  the  impression  that  being 
brought  to  trial  in  Romania  is  in  many  cases 
an  almost  sure  guarantee  of  conviction.  In 
1986  there  were  clear  cases  of  fabrication  of 
evidence  and  suborning  and  Intimidation  of 
witnesses  by  prosecuting  authorities,  as  well 
as  of  what  appeared  to  be  violations  of  Ro- 
manian law  regarding  court  procedures.  E>e- 
fendants  are  often  tried  without  counsel  or 
are  represented  by  state-appointed  attor- 
neys whose  role  appears  to  be  that  of  apolo- 
gi^ng  for  defendants'  offenses.  Members  of 
the  Judiciary,  like  other  officials,  are  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Communist  Party. 

An  example  in  1986  of  a  trial  which  ap- 
peared politically  motivated  was  the  case  of 
loan  Ruta.  Shortly  after  Ruta.  the  head  of 
an  enterprise  employing  150  people,  applied 
to  Join  his  wife,  who  had  elected  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  United  States  while  on  a 
business  trip,  he  was  charged  with  accepting 


bribes.  Observers  found  the  evidence  ques- 
tionable and  inconclusive,  with  defense  wit- 
nesses too  intimidated  to  appear  in  court. 
Ruta  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  7  years 
in  prison. 

Most  trials  are  held  in  public,  though 
secret  trials  are  common  where  state  securi- 
ty is  involved  and  may  also  be  permitted  in 
certain  other  cases.  Foreign  observers  in 
1986  continued  to  be  able  to  attend  public 
trials  of  high  local  or  international  Interest. 

It  Is  impossible  accurately  to  estimate  the 
number  of  political  prisoners  in  Romania, 
though  the  number  could  t>e  several  thou- 
sand. This  includes  those  convicted  for  at- 
tempting to  leave  Romania  Illegally,  "para- 
sitism" (no  visible  legal  means  of  support). 
Illegal  economic  activities,  and  protesting 
against  the  political  or  social  system. 

f.  Arbitrary  Interference  with  privacy, 
family,  home,  or  correspondence: 

Romanian  laws  and  regxilations  governing 
the  security  apparatus  sanction  a  high 
degree  of  Interference  with  the  individual 
and  the  family.  The  interference  is  some- 
what mitigated  by  the  impossibility  of  total 
control,  by  uneven  application  of  regula- 
tions, and  by  official  corruption. 

Deliberate  and  arbitrary  interference  with 
the  privacy  of  the  family,  home,  and  corre- 
spondence is  a  frequent  occurrence. 
Searches  are  made  of  private  homes,  per- 
sons, and  personal  effects  without  search 
warrants  or  probable  cause  that  a  crime 
may  have  been  committed.  Militiamen  at 
checkpoints  located  on  most  roads  leading 
out  of  the  cities  and  at  major  highway  Inter- 
sections in  the  countryside  randomly  stop 
and  search  vehicles  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Persons  on  tram  cars  and  city  buses  often 
are  asked  for  identity  documents  and  have 
shopping  bags  and  personal  belongings 
checked  by  the  authorities. 

The  authorities  frequently  enter  homes 
on  the  pretext  of  looking  for  building  code 
violations,  excessive  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity. Illegal  use  of  electrical  appliances, 
etc.  "These  searches  facilitate  the  discovery 
of  other  items,  such  as  forbidden  books  and 
publications,  religious  materials,  or  any 
other  evidence  of  "wrongdoing." 

Violation  of  privacy  of  the  person  also 
arises  from  the  antiabortion  campaign. 
Mandatory  pregnancy  tests  and  physical  ex- 
aminations take  place  bimonthly  for  many 
female  workers  in  order  to  Insure  that  preg- 
nancies are  discovered  and  carried  to  term. 

Complaints  about  interference  with  both 
domestic  and  international  correspondence 
continue.  Letters  to  or  from  persons  of  in- 
terest to  the  authorities  often  never  arrive 
at  their  destination.  People  have  reportedly 
been  questioned  by  the  security  police  about 
topics  discussed  in  letters  which  were  deliv- 
ered seemingly  unopened.  On  other  occa- 
sions, people  have  been  questioned  about 
statements  made  in  letters  sent  abroad  but 
never  received  by  the  addresses. 

The  Government  has  the  capability  to 
monitor  domestic  and  international  tele- 
phone calls  and  appears  to  do  so  frequently. 

Section  2.— Respect  for  civil  liberties.  In- 
cluding: 

a.  Freedom  of  speech  and  press: 

These  freedoms  are  severely  restricted. 
While  the  Constitution  guarantees  freedom 
of  speech  and  press,  it  prohibits  their  use 
for  any  purpose  "hostile  to  the  Socialist 
system  and  the  interests  of  the  working 
people,"  as  defined  by  the  State  and  party. 
Similarly,  the  Penal  Code  prohibits  "propa- 
ganda with  a  Fascist  (as  defined  by  the 
State)  character  delivered  in  public  by  any 
means  .  .  .  (or)  .  .  .  the  undertaking  of  any 


action  for  the  changing  of  the  Socialist 
system.  .  .  ."  It  also  prohibits  acts  "which 
would  result  in  a  danger  to  state  security:" 
these  offenses  are  punishable  by  prison 
terms  of  up  to  15  years. 

The  Government  seeks  to  control  the  do- 
mestic dissemination  of  Information  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  Though  official  censorship 
was  abolished  some  years  ago,  all  media  are 
state  owned,  rigidly  controlled,  and  used  pri- 
marily as  the  vehicle  for  government  and 
party  propaganda.  Western  radio  broadcasts 
in  the  Romanian  language  are  not  Jammed 
and  are -a  major  source  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  news  for  the  Romanian  people. 
Western  publications  are  not  generally 
avaUable,  although  foreign  cultural  centers 
and  libraries  are  open  to  the  public  and  are 
allowed  to  distribute  limited  quantities  of 
Western  periodicals.  The  unauthorized  im- 
portation or  distribution  of  foreign  publica- 
tions is  forbidden.  In  1986  there  were  fre- 
quent reports  of  confiscations  of  foreign- 
source  materials,  Including  Hungarian  lan- 
guage publications,  at  the  border.  Romanian 
libraries  carefully  control  access  to  "restrict- 
ed" materials  such  as  prewar  historical 
texts.  For  live  theater,  official  boards  must 
approve  all  new  productions  before  the 
opening  performance.  Serial  nimibers  and 
type-face  samples  of  all  typewriters  must  be 
registered  with  the  authorities,  and  the  use 
of  duplicating  machines  is  strictly  regulated. 

b.  Freedom  of  peaceful  assembly  and  asso- 
ciation: 

The  Government  attempts  to  control  all 
group  activity.  No  organization  Independent 
of  government  or  party  influence  is  permit- 
ted to  exist.  Peaceful  assembly  and  associa- 
tion without  permission  are  usually  short- 
lived and  may  bring  severe  penalties  to 
those  Involved.  Citizens  are  strongly  dis- 
couraged from  making  contact  with  foreign- 
ers and  are  required  to  obtain  permission  in 
advance  to  attend  functions  held  by  non-Ro- 
manians. New  decrees  promulgated  late  in 
1985  but  never  officially  published  (and 
often  not  obeyed)  further  discourage  con- 
tacts with  foreigners  and  strengthen  the  re- 
quirement that  all  such  contacts  be  report- 
ed to  the  authorities  within  24  hours. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  the  right  to 
Join  a  union.  As  noted  earlier,  however,  it 
also  enshrines  the  Communist  Party  as  "the 
leading  political  force  in  the  whole  of  socie- 
ty," which  applies  specifically  with  respect 
to  labor  unions  and  other  "mass  and  public 
organizations."  Trade  unions  Independent 
of  the  party  are  thus  prohibited,  and  work- 
ers do  not  have  the  right  to  form  associa- 
tions, elect  representatives,  or  affiliate  with 
international  organizations  except  through 
the  official  unions. 

Workers  do  not  have  the  right  to  organize 
or  bargain  collectively.  While  they  nominal- 
ly have  a  direct  voice  in  the  management  of 
the  workplace  through  the  unions  that  all 
must  Join,  In  many  factories  the  senior 
party  official  is  also  the  union's  chief  execu- 
tive, and  the  primary  function  of  the  unions 
is  to  channel  party  doctrine  and  directives 
to  the  workers.  Unions  also  dispense  social 
benefits,  such  as  vacations  at  union-owned 
hotels  (for  which  the  member  pays  only  a 
fraction  of  the  real  cost),  low-interest  loans, 
and  access  to  cultural,  educational,  and 
other  leisure  activities. 

Romania's  labor  code  is  silent  on  the  right 
to  strike,  except  to  elaborate  procedures  by 
which  the  union  leadership  is  required  to 
mediate  disputes  between  the  workers  and 
management,  with  recourse  to  the  courts 
where  the  dispute  cannot  be  settled.  In 
practice,  sanctions  available  to  the  party 


and  the  union  make  it  unlikely  that  such 
disputes  would  reach  the  courts.  In  the  past, 
the  Crovemment's  reaction  to  actual  strikes, 
or  to  advocacy  of  the  worker's  right  strike, 
has  been  harsh  repression. 

Brutal  suppression  of  miners  strikes  in  the 
late  1970's  led  to  a  complaint  by  the  World 
Federation  of  Labor  and  an  investigation  by 
the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO). 
Inadequate  responses,  failure  to  respond 
further  to  charges,  and  refusal  to  accept  a 
direct-contact  mission  led  the  ILO  to  find 
Romania  substantially  in  violation  of  gener- 
ally accepted  labor  standards.  In  1986  Ro- 
mania reportedly  resiuned  discussions  with 
the  ILO.  but  no  resolution  of  the  matter  has 
been  reached. 

Work  stoppages  and  labor  unrest  caused 
by  dissatisfaction  about  food  shortaged. 
pay,  or  lack  of  heat  have  increasingly  been 
reported.  The  institution  of  unrealistic  pro- 
duction and  sales  quotas  and  penalties  In 
the  form  of  salary  deductions  for  failure  to 
meet  them  has  Increased  worker  dissatisfac- 
tion, 
c.  Freedom  of  religion: 
Religious  practice  is  active  and  wide- 
spread, yet  closely  controlled  and  circum- 
scribed by  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment subsidizes  some  religious  groups,  but 
actions  by  central  and  local  authorities 
which  abridge  basic  religious  rights  are  a 
continuing  source  of  concern.  The  Commu- 
nist Party  advocates  atheism,  and  religious 
activism  by  sUte  officials  and  party  mem- 
bers is  not  permitted.  Schoolchildren  are 
taught  to  be  wary  of  religious  superstition." 
Newspapers  and  other  party-cor.trolled 
media  regularly  portray  religious  believers 
as  ignorant  or  backward. 

Article  30  of  the  Constitution  provides  for 
"freedom  of  conscience"  for  all  citizens, 
with  freedom  for  individuals  to  share  or  not 
to  share  a  religious  belief  and  for  churches 
to  "function  freely. "  subject  to  laws  govern- 
ing church  organization  and  operation. 
Those  who  do  not  challenge  the  limits  im- 
posed by  the  Government  on  church  activi- 
ties may  practice  their  religion  quietly. 
With  such  "freedom"  comes  the  disadvan- 
tage that  those  who  exercise  it  are  less 
likely  to  advance  far  in  their  trade  or  to 
enter  such  professions  as  law  or  medicine. 

The  Government  recognizes  14  religious 
denominations  and.  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Religious  Affairs,  exercises  broad 
discretionary  powers  over  the  various  reli- 
gious groups.  The  Government  subsidies 
clerical  salaries  (which  some  denominations 
do  not  accept),  issues  licenses  to  preach,  ap- 
proves permits  for  church  construction  or 
renovation,  establishes  the  number  of  new 
admissions  to  seminaries,  and  controls  the 
Importation  or  printing  of  religious  materi- 
als, including  Bibles.  These  powers  often  are 
used  arbitrarily,  especially  against  groups 
that  arouse  official  concern. 

Government  restrictions  are  aimed  most 
intensely  at  groups  whose  beliefs,  in  the 
Government's  view,  inspire  "antisocial"  or 
"antl -Government"  behavior.  Press  articles 
periodically  criticize  these  groups  for  being 
•fanatic,"  or  "antisocial,"  or  for  professing 
beliefs  that  conflict  with  Romanian  law.  In 
recent  times,  however,  the  unrecognized  re- 
ligious groups  liave  been  tolerated  by  the 
Government,  although  their  worship  serv- 
ices occasionally  are  treated  by  local  au- 
thorities as  Illegal  assemblies,"  with  the  par- 
ticipants arrested  or  fined. 

The  rapid  grovrth  of  the  evangelical  de- 
nominations h%^  led  to  pressures  for  more 
religious  tralQing,  more  printing  of  religious 
materials,  and  the  expansion  and  construc- 


tion of  more  churches.  Conflicts  between 
evangelical  groups  and  the  authorities  have 
arisen  frequently,  and  the  Government's  re- 
sponse has  been  harsh.  Activists  who  are 
devout  and  vocal  are  kept  under  surveil- 
lance and  often  are  subject  to  loss  of  Jobs 
and  social  benefits,  police  Intimidation  or 
arrest,  and  in  some  cases  beatings. 

The  shortage  of  Protestant  Bibles  has  led 
some  Romanians  to  risk  harsh  penalties  and 
even  imprisonment  for  smuggling  them  into 
the  country.  In  1986,  however,  a  number  of 
imprisoned  religious  activists  were  released. 
Constantln  Sfatcu,  convicted  in  1985  of  at- 
tempting to  murder  a  police  officer  after 
Sfatcu  was  caught  transporting  "Illegal" 
Bibles,  was  released  and  allowed  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States,  as  were  a  number  of 
others,  including  Dorel  Catarama,  a  Sev- 
enth-Day Adventist,  and  three  Baptist  pas- 
tors. An  elder  of  a  Ploestl  Evangelical 
Brethren  Church,  Ilie  Neamtu,  was  convict- 
ed in  1986  and  given  a  severe  sentence,  al- 
though the  circumstances  suggest  that 
Neamtu 's  real  offense  was  organizing  a 
series  of  Evangelical  meetings  among  his  co- 
workers. Neamtu's  conviction,  however,  was 
overturned  in  November  by  an  appeals  court 
which  ruled  the  charges  against  him  were 
incorrect. 

In  a  positive  development  in  1986,  Roma- 
nian authorities  agreed  to  the  printing  of 
5,000  new  Bibles  for  the  Romanian  National 
Baptist  Union,  the  first  such  printing  since 
the  1920's.  They  also  agreed  to  the  printing 
of  several  thousand  additional  Bibles  In  sub- 
sequent years,  depending  upon  the  need.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  arrangements  for  the 
printing  of  the  first  group  of  Bibles  had  not 
been  completed. 

Concerns  remain  regarding  the  mainte- 
nance, repair,  and  construction  of  church 
buUdings.  A  large  Senventh-Day  Adventist 
Church  in  Bucharest,  located  In  a  renova- 
tion zone,  was  demolished  in  August.  Al- 
though the  Government  has  promised  to 
allow  the  purchase  of  a  replacement  facili- 
ty, none  of  the  sites  proposed  by  the 
Church  have  been  approved.  Since  August, 
the  congregation  has  been  meeting  in  a  tem- 
porary structure  totally  inadequate  for  its 
needs.  A  Baptist  Church  in  Hunedoara  is 
making  its  final  appeal  on  an  alleged  build- 
ing code  violation:  if  it  loses,  a  substantial 
part  of  the  church  building  will  be  demol- 
ished. Several  other  congregations  whose 
churches  were  destroyed  in  previous  years 
are  still  awaiting  approval  to  rebuild.  An 
Evangelical  Brethren  Chiirch  in  Brlnceni  re- 
cently lost  a  court  case  Involving  the  validi- 
ty of  the  sales  contract  for  its  building  and 
now  must  find  new  quarters.  The  country's 
largest  Baptist  Church,  in  Oradea,  has  been 
told  that  approval  previously  granted  for 
construction  of  a  new  church,  on  land  pur- 
chased at  great  expense,  has  now  been  re- 
voked, leaving  the  several  thousand-member 
congregation  in  an  overcrowded  building 
with  a  decaying  foundation  and  no  sewer  fa- 
cilities. 

Seminary  admissions  remain  extremely 
limited.  In  1985  the  Baptists  were  allowed 
only  four  new  students,  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventlsts  and  Pentecostals,  three  each.  By 
comparison,  the  Baptists  were  permitted  an 
average  of  40  per  year  in  the  late  1970's. 

The  Government  remains  in  disagreement 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  a 
number  of  Issues,  and  the  church  technical- 
ly remains  without  an  approved  government 
charter.  However,  the  church  is  allowed  to 
operate  as  if  it  were  fully  recognized. 

The  Government  continues  to  permit  the 
operation  of  an  active  Jewish  community  or- 
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gmnhation  throughout  the  country.  Jewish 
leaders  also  continue  to  be  able  to  travel 
treely  outside  Romania.  However,  there 
were  a  number  of  problems  in  1986.  In  the 
oouise  of  a  major  urban  renewal  project  In 
Bucharest,  a  large  old  age  home  was  demol- 
ished before  a  replacement  facility  was 
ready,  and  a  major  synagogue  was  torn 
down  despite  earlier  indications  from  the 
Government  that  this  would  not  occur.  Re- 
sponsible Government  authorities  have 
since  given  assurances  that  the  remaining 
key  Jewish  community  facilities  will  not  be 
disturbed.  The  Jewish  community  also  has 
been  distressed  by  anti-Semitic  overtones  In 
two  recent  publications.  Community  leaders 
protested  vigorously  and  were  told  that 
those  responsible  would  be  punished. 
Recent  reports  Indicate  that  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  publications  has  been  dismissed. 
The  Government  did  allow  the  Chief  Rabbi 
to  respond  publicly  In  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty newspaper  to  one  of  the  pieces,  but  nei- 
ther of  the  offending  publications  has  print- 
ed the  R&bbi's  letter  of  rebuttal.  A  fire  in 
October  which  damaged  the  synagogue  in 
Buhusi,  in  northeastern  Romania,  has  given 
rise  to  new  concerns  about  anit-Semitlsm  in 
Romania.  However,  the  Government  quick- 
ly denounced  the  act.  and  within  several 
days  arrested  four  suspects  who  were  later 
convicted  on  charges  of  robbery  and  arson 
and  imprisoned. 

d.  Freedom  of  movement  within  the  coun- 
try, foreign  travel,  emigration,  and  repatri- 
ation: 

Except  for  certain  military  or  other  re- 
stricted areas  (access  prohibited)  and  lx>rder 
areas  (access  limited  to  residents  of  the 
areas  and  those  with  economic  need  to 
travel  there),  there  are  no  official  restric- 
tions placed  on  travel  within  Romania.  Be- 
cause of  economic  hardships,  however, 
travel  within  Romania  can  be  difficult  for 
the  average  citizen.  The  authorities  some- 
times reportedly  seek  to  discotirage  citizens 
from  traveling  to  meet  foreign  visitors  or  to 
attend  particular  functions. 

The  right  of  a  citizen  to  change  his  place 
of  residence  is  restricted.  All  citizens  are  re- 
quired to  have  residence  permits  and  may 
not  legally  move  from  one  town  to  another, 
or  between  districts  within  a  city,  without 
official  permission.  Implementation  of  resi- 
dence permit  regulations  and  antiunemploy- 
ment  laws  has  had  the  effect  of  dUutlng  the 
ethnically  homogeneous  nature  of  some 
parts  of  the  country  heavily  populated  by 
national  minority  groups.  Workers  are  tech- 
nically free  to  change  Jobs,  although  antiun- 
onployment  laws  and  governmental  con- 
trols limit  this  freedom  in  practice. 

Travel  outside  Romania  Is  treated  as  a 
privilege,  frequently  arbitrarily  withheld, 
even  for  those  who  can  "guarantee"  their 
return  by  leaving  a  close  family  member 
behind.  Older  persons  wishing  to  visit  their 
children  resident  abroad  generally  have  few 
problems. 

Officially,  Romania  encourages  tourism 
by  making  visas  available  for  most  visitors 
at  the  border.  The  Government  has  indicat- 
ed, however,  that  certain  U.S.  citizens  who 
formerly  visited  Romania  as  tourists  would 
not  be  given  visas  for  future  visits,  nor 
would  they  be  allowed  to  reenter  the  coun- 
try. In  1986  two  American  visitors  were  ar- 
rested and  expelled  from  the  country  after 
attempting  to  contact  prominent  ethnic 
Hungarians.  The  Government  refused  to 
give  the  grounds  for  the  expluslon  except  to 
insist,  with  no  apparent  Justification,  that 
their  activities  were  inconsistent  with  tour- 
ist status. 


Oficial  policy  continues  to  oppose  emigra- 
tion for  any  purpose  but  family  reunifica- 
tion. Those  who  seek  to  leave  Romania  con- 
tinue to  face  harassment  designed  to  dis- 
suade them  and  others  who  might  be  con- 
sidering permanent  departure.  Successful 
applications  take  between  1  and  5  years 
before  exit  approval  Is  granted.  The  Gov- 
ernment refuses  to  allow  some  Romanians 
to  apply  for  emigration  passiMrts  at  all. 

The  United  States  and  Romanian  Govern- 
ments reached  an  understanding  In  1985  on 
new  procedures  for  processing  persons  seek- 
ing to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  These 
procedures  have  substantially  reduced  the 
hardships  formerly  faced  by  Romanians 
given  permission  to  leave  permanently  for 
the  United  States.  They  represent  one  area 
of  progress  by  Romania  toward  fulfilling  its 
commitments,  under  the  Madrid  Concluding 
Document  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  regarding  treat- 
ment of  intending  emigrants. 

Section  3.— Respect  for  political  rights: 
The  right  of  citizens  to  change  their  govern- 
ment: 

Though  the  Constitution  guarantees  the 
right  of  Romanians  to  change  their  govern- 
ment and  leaders,  in  practice  the  Individual 
citizen  has  almost  no  voice  in  shaping  public 
policy  or  choosing  public  officials.  The  Ro- 
manian Communist  Party,  led  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  few  advisers,  rules  the  country. 
No  actual  or  potential  alternatives  to  this 
present  rigidly  centralized  control  are  ap- 
parent, and  no  meaningful  opposition  exists 
or  would  be  tolerated.  Public  criticism  of 
the  Government,  the  party,  and  the  state 
leadership  is  suppressed. 

The  Communist  Party  comprises  more 
than  13.5  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  country.  Women  officially  represent  52 
percent  of  the  general  membership,  and  mi- 
norities are  reportedly  represented  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  within  the  general 
population. 

National  parliamentary  elections  by  secret 
ballot  are  held  every  5  years.  The  public  has 
no  effective  voice  in  the  nominating  process; 
candidates  are  chosen  by  the  Front  for  De- 
mocracy and  Socialist  Unity,  a  mass  organi- 
zation whose  president  is  Nicolae  Ceausescu. 
Over  75  percent  of  its  officers  are  Commu- 
nist Party  Central  Committee  meml)ers.  Of- 
ficial statistics  published  after  the  March 
1985  general  election  claimed  that  99  per- 
cent of  those  registered  actually  voted,  and 
97.3  percent  of  these  voted  for  the  Front's 
candidates.  Western  oljservers  closely 
watching  the  elections  consider  these  fig- 
ures highly  suspect.  The  Parliament  Itself 
rubber-stamps  the  Government's  proposals. 

In  Romania,  the  chief  party  executive  for 
each  city,  county,  or  enterprise  is  also  the 
chief  civil  executive.  Internal  party  elec- 
tions were  held  for  the  new  Communist 
Party  leadership  late  in  1984.  Though  these 
preceded  the  national  general  election  by 
several  months,  those  chosen  for  senior 
party  posts  the  previous  fall  were  universal- 
ly "elected"  to  the  corresponding  public 
posts  the  following  spring. 

Section  4.— Governmental  Attitude  Re- 
garding International  and  Nongovernmental 
Investigation  of  Alleged  Violations  of 
Human  Rights: 

There  are  no  human  rights  monitoring  or- 
ganizations operating  in  Romania.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  not  commented  officially  on 
reports  issued  by  governmental  or  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  such  as  the  Council 
of  Europe,  Amnesty  International,  or  free- 
dom House,  all  of  which  have  been  critical. 
In  1986  Romanian  authorities  refused  to  ap- 


prove a  long-propoaed  visit  by  the  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Law  Group.  It  did 
allow  travel  to  Romania  by  American 
human  rights  attorney-observers  at  the 
bribery  trial  of  loan  Ruta  described  above. 

Romania  continues  officially  to  proclaim 
that  discussion  and  examination  of  its 
human  rights  situation  Is  "unwi^ranted  in- 
terference in  domestic  affairs,"  despite  its 
professed  support  for  human  rights  stand- 
ards embodied  in  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  At 
the  same  time,  discussion  of  human  rights 
issues  is  a  regular  feature  of  diplomatic  ex- 
changes between  the  U.S.  and  Romanian 
(jovemments. 

Section  5.— Discrimination  Based  on  Race, 
Sex,  Religion,  Language,  or  Social  Status: 

According  to  official  figures,  the  country's 
population  includes  about  2.7  mlUlon  mem- 
bers of  ethnic  minorities,  of  whom  1.7  mil- 
lion are  ethnic  Hungarians.  Hungarian 
sources  claim  that  the  true  flgiire  is  closer 
to  between  2  and  2Vi  million  ethnic  Hungar- 
ians. Hungarians,  Germans,  Gypsies,  and 
members  of  many  smaller  groups  constitute 
about  12  percent  of  the  total  population. 
Romania's  minorities  live  in  a  country  in- 
fused with  Romanian  nationalism.  School 
texts,  history  books,  and  mass  media  purvey 
a  version  of  history  which  often  Ignores  or 
belittles  the  role  these  minorities  have 
played  in  Romanian  history.  Although 
there  Is  no  clear  evidence  of  economic  dis- 
crimination against  minorities,  the  Govern- 
ment, despite  public  pronouncements  to  the 
contrary,  appears  to  encourage  the  integra- 
tion and  ateorption  of  minority  groups  into 
one  unified  Romalan  culture. 

Although  the  Constitution  forbids  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  ethnic  back- 
groimd,  and  the  Government  claims  it  does 
not  discriminate  against  minorities,  there 
nonetheless  are  limitations  on  minority 
groups'  freedom  to  express  and  maintain 
their  cultural  heritage.  The  principal 
groups  which  feel  such  limitations  are  the 
Hungarian  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the 
German  minorities.  Government  efforts  to 
centralize  and  economize  by  combining  edu- 
cational, social,  and  cultural  facilities  fre- 
quently affect  minoritiy  groups  dispropor- 
tionately. For  example,  the  mergers  of 
schools,  theaters,  or  other  such  institutions 
often  result  in  the  loss  of  the  minority 
group's  ethnic  characteristics  as  the  institu- 
tions become  predominantly  Romanian. 

Strict  government  control  of  private  orga- 
nizations which  are  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation of  ethnic  cultural  practices  is  often 
viewed  by  members  of  minority  groups  as 
discriminatory.  Both  Romanian  and  non- 
Romanian  telvision  and  radio  broadcasting 
have  been  cut  as  an  economy  measure.  How- 
ever, despite  govertmtent  limitations,  Hun- 
garian- and  German-language  dally  papers 
still  outstrip  their  Romanian  language 
equivalents  In  circulation  in  heavily  ethnic 
areas. 

In  the  field  of  education,  reports  from  sev- 
eral sources  indicate  that  there  are  no 
longer  Hungarian-language  high  schools, 
but  only  Hungarian  sections  in  Romanian 
high  schools.  Under  longstanding  rules,  the 
minimum  number  of  Romanian-speaking 
students  required  to  form  a  Romanian  class 
Is  far  less  than  the  minimum  number  of  mi- 
nority children  required  to  form  a  class  in 
their  langxiage.  There  continue  to  be  reports 
that  government  practice  is  to  assign  mainly 
Romanian-speaking  teachers  to  predomi- 
nantly Hungarian  areas,  and  most  Hungari- 
an-speaking teachers  to  predominantly  Ro- 


manian areas.  Although  basic  schooling  still 
Is  available  in  minority  languages  such  as 
Hungarian  and  German,  students  can  take 
university  entrance  examinations  and 
courses  in  minority  languages  only  in  a  few 
disciplines. 

Women  are  constitutionally  guaranteed 
the  same  rights  and  privUiges  as  men.  The 
Government  seeks  to  upgrade  the  role  of 
women  in  society  with  specific  policies  In 
the  areas  of  education,  access  to  employ- 
ment, and  comparable  wages.  As  a  result, 
women  are  employed  In  virtually  all  sectors 
of  the  economy,  and  there  Is  equal  opportu- 
nity in  education,  but  at  the  senior  levels  of 
responsibility  and  authority,  they  appear  in 
far  smaller  numbers.  The  higher  ranks  of 
the  party  are  occupied  predominantly  by 
male  Romanians. 

CONDITIOHS  OP  LABOR 

The  Constitution  guarantees  the  right  to 
worlt.  Unemployment  Is  a  crime  ("social  par- 
asitism"). The  Goverrunent  closely  controls 
the  labor  market  and  claims  that  there  is  no 
unemployment. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  an  8-hour 
workday  (or  a  6-hour  day  in  "arduous"  occu- 
pations), a  24-hour  rest  period  each  week, 
paid  vacations,  and  the  "right  to  leisure." 
Labor  law  elaborates  these  guarantees  but 
allows  employers  to  override  these  stand- 
ards "if  conditions  warrant."  In  1986  there 
were  numerous  reports  of  workers  required 
to  perform  extra,  uncompensated  days  of 
labor  to  make  up  for  lagging  production  or 
for  some  official  holidays.  Shift  schedules 
and  workdays  have  been  arbitrarily  adjust- 
ed, in  some  cases,  to  rationalize  machinery 
use  or  energy  consumption  patterns. 

There  is  no  specific  minimum  employment 
age,  although  Romanian  law  requires 
schooling  to  the  age  of  16.  Elxceptions,  how- 
ever, are  allowed  for  youths  14  years  of  age 
in  temporary  Jobs  and  for  youths  of  IS  em- 
ployed in  Industrial  work,  so  long  as  the  em- 
ployer provides  continuing  educational  op- 
portunities and  shows  that  the  work  being 
performed  is  "appropriate  for  the  age  and 
condition"  of  the  employee.  In  such  cases, 
the  law  limits  work  to  6  hours  per  day.  Chil- 
dren from  age  11  may  work  In  the  fields,  or 
In  other  "patriotic  work,"  usually  as  part  of 
a  school  or  other  group  activity. 

The  labor  code  guarantees  Romanian 
workers  a  safe  environment.  The  Ministry 
of  Labor  has  established  safety  standards 
for  most  industries  and  Is  responsible  for  en- 
forcing these  standards.  In  practice,  howev- 
er, observers  report  that  workplace  condi- 
tions in  many  factories  present  substantial 
health  or  safety  hazards.  Although  manage- 
ment is  reportedly  aware  of  these  deficien- 
cies in  most  cases,  emphasis  on  meeting  pro- 
duction goals  clearly  takes  precedence  over 
safety  and  health  In  light  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Insistence  on  rapidly  paying  off  the 
foreign  debt  and  on  pursuing  industrial  and 
economic  development. 

Romahia:  Somk  Reasons  por  DsmriHG  MFN 

Romania  is  probably  the  most  repressive, 
most  economically  backward  country  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  For  the  U.S.  to  continue  giving 
it  MFN— whatever  the  rationale,  the  hope 
for  "Independence"  and  "liberalization" 
back  In  1975—18  by  now  nothing  short  of 
embarraslng. 

niSKPEPURNCK? 

The  Soviet-Romanian  trade  agreement  for 
1987,  signed  In  December  1986.  confirms  the 
expected  Increase  of  the  economic  ex- 
changes: estimated  at  up  to  70  percent  over 
the  next  five  years.  Romania  is  now  largely 


dependent  on  Soviet  oU:  Soviet  supplies  may 
reach  half  the  volume  of  estimated  Roma- 
nian oil  extraction  for  1987— namely,  some  5 
million  tons.  Romania,  given  its  economic 
performance,  simply  caimot  afford  to  be 
"Independent"  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Romania's  U.N.  voting  record  Is  only  a 
percentage  point  or  so  better  than  the 
Soviet  Union's.  In  some  resiiects,  Romania  is 
more  radical  than  the  Soviet  Union:  its  in- 
transigence at  the  Helsinki  meetings,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  noted  by  participants. 

RKLATIONSHIP  WrTH  TKRRORIST8 

The  cumulative  value  of  arms  transfers 
from  Romania  during  1979-1983  was  $3,100 
million,  which  put  Romania  in  9th  place 
worldwide.  The  Soviet  Union  bought  some 
$1,800  million  of  that  cumulative  total;  the 
other  takers  within  the  Warsaw  Pact  plus 
Vietnam  accounted  for  at  least  another 
$200,000,000  of  Romanian  armament  de- 
liveries. Most  of  the  remainder  went  to  Iraq, 
Libya,  and  North  Korea,  which  took 
$400,000,000,  $310,000,000  and  $120,000,000 
worth  of  armaments  respectively. 

Since  1983  Romania  and  Libya  have  had  a 
formal  military  cooperation  agreement  be- 
tween their  Defense  Ministries,  covering  Ro- 
manian armament  supplies  and  other  mili- 
tary activities. 

Romania  supplies  military  assistance  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  and 
other  Soviet-backed  "national  liberation 
movements."  Some  of  the  deliveries  have 
been  handled  by  Romtechnica  state  trading 
enterprise,  which  is  attached  to  the  Foreign 
Trade  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defense.  Some  of  the  consignments  have  re- 
portedly been  delivered  by  Soviet  trans- 
ports. 

RKLIGIODS  niCEDOlf? 

July  21-23,  1986:  The  only  Sephardic  syn- 
agogue In  Bucharest  was  torn  down,  despite 
repeated  interventions  by  the  Israeli,  Ameri- 
can, and  Spanish  Embassies.  In  doing  so, 
the  authorities  did  not  even  wait  for  an  ad- 
visory MFN  vote  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

July  29,  1986:  Wrecking  crews  arrived  at  a 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church  in  the 
center  of  Bucharest— on  the  same  day  that 
the  House  voted  on  the  Crane  Amendment 
(216-190).  About  200  parishioners  occupied 
the  building,  trying  to  prevent  its  destruc- 
tion. 

On  August  6  demolition  work  began  at  the 
Adventist  Church.  Some  of  the  occupants 
were  injured  in  the  process. 

August  18-23:  The  Orthodox  Church  of 
St.  Nicolae-JittUU  (buUt  In  1711-1718)  was 
pulled,  down  to  make  space  for  a  movie  thea- 
tre. In  fact,  14  historic  Orthodox  Churches 
and  monasteries  have  been  moved,  partially 
dismantled,  or  destroyed  during  the  present 
urban  renewal  campidgn. 

Note.— Rosanne  Ridgway,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  European  Affairs,  noted 
that  "the  notion  that  the  day  after  a  hear- 
ing you  can  go  out  as  If  that  is  the  end  of  it, 
as  if  the  United  States  is  worried  about 
human  rights  and  emigration  only  two  days 
of  a  year— one  day  in  the  Senate  and  one 
day  In  the  House— is  Just  wrong."  (Aug.  7, 
1986) 

ECOROHIC  LIBERAUZATIOIf? 

On  January  27,  1987,  President  Ceausescu 
categorically  rejected  any  attempts  at  liber- 
alizing either  Romania's  economy  or  dimin- 
ishing state  control  in  domestic  activities: 
"No  one  can  conceive  of  a  revolutionary 
party  saying  that  it  will  let  enterprises  or 
economic  sectors  manage  themselves  and  no 
longer  Interfere  in  the  management  of  the 


enterprise  or  of  scientific,  cultural,  or  other 
activities." 

Workers  at  the  Heavy  Machinery  Plant  In 
CluJ,  at  the  glass  factory  in  Turda,  and  In 
several  other  Transylvanlan  towns,  went  on 
strike  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1986  and 
1987  to  protest  abysmal  work  conditions, 
lack  of  food,  and  decreasing  wages. 

POLITICAL  PRXXDOlf? 

A  group  of  young  working-class  Roma- 
nians, adherents  of  Romania's  outlawed  Na- 
tional Peasant  Party— the  largest  political 
party  in  Romania  before  1947— have  been 
subjected  to  police  and  Judicial  reprisals 
after  having  formed  a  Romanian  Associa- 
tion for  the  Defense  of  Human  Rights.  All 
members  of  the  Association  are  working- 
class.  The  group's  most  active  and  articulate 
members  are;  Florian  Rusu,  aged  31,  a  gui- 
tarist who  graduate  from  the  Bucharest 
conservatory  and  a  high-school  music  teach- 
er, recently  dismissed  from  his  Job;  CrisUan 
Butuslna,  aged  26,  a  bus  driver,  Florian  To- 
poran,  aged  21,  an  electrician. 

The  Romanian  Association  for  the  De- 
fense of  Human  Rights  gathers  information 
on  human  rights  violations  in  Romania  and 
is  dedicated  to  "exclusively  peaceful,  non- 
violent, and  civUized  means"  of  dissent. 

Florian  Russu  has  served  a  four-month 
prison  sentence  for  "parasitism"  (not  having 
a  Job),  and  remains  under  tight  police  super- 
vision. He  now  suffers  from  ailments  caused 
by  beatings  and  by  prison  conditions.  His  ac- 
count of  prison  conditions  in  Romania  has 
been  broadcast  over  Radio  Free  Europe  in 
April.  1987. 

Ion  Pulu,  a  68  year  old  leader  of  the  Na- 
tional Peasant  Youth  in  the  early  postwar 
peri(xt  has  17  years  of  detention  behind 
him  and  is  now  being  harassed  for  compos- 
ing a  message  of  support  for  the  1956  Hun- 
garian Revolution.  Pulu  has  been  repeatedly 
subjected  to  lengthy  interrogations  by  the 
police  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  and 
has  been  beaten  while  in  police  custody  as 
well  as  being  fined  exorbitant  amounts  of 
money  on  fabricated  criminal  charges. 

In  February,  mathematician  Mlhal  Botez 
was  severely  beaten.  Botez  had  been  the 
principal  dissident  in  Romania.  He  is  cur- 
rently prohibited  from  teaching,  and  there 
Is  concern  atwut  his  safety. 

Note.-The  United  SUtes  Helsinki  Watch 
Committee,  among  others,  has  called  the 
Romanian  government  "one  of  the  most 
egregious  offenders  of  human  rights  in 
Eastern  Europe." 

THE  EKIGRATIOR  RECORD 

400,000  Romanian  Jews  chose  to  emigrate 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
more  than  90  percent  of  them  before  MFK 
was  granted  in  1975. 

In  1974,  12,591  people  emigrated  from  Ro- 
mania altogether. 

The  average  during  the  following  II  years 
was  22  percent  higher  (15,400  per  year). 
However,  close  to  H  of  that  figure  emilgrat- 
ed  to  West  Germany— due  mainly  to  bilater- 
al agreements.  Only  some  26,000  people 
have  emigrated  to  the  U.S.  altogether  from 
1975  to  1986. 

In  1986,  total  emigration  from  Romania  to 
the  U.S.,  West  Germany  and  Israel  de- 
creased by  over  12  percent  from  1985,  with  a 
hefty  31  iiercent  drop  in  emigration  to  the 
U.S.  This  Is  due  in  part  to  U.S.  legal  t>arriers 
to  emigration— thus  making  a  mockery  of 
the  Jacluon-Vanik  emigration  procedure. 

MIMORITT  RIGHTS 

The  situation  of  the  Hungarian  minority 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  serious  problem  in 
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the  area  of  hunuui  rights  faced  by  Romania. 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion on  May  5.  1987.  The  Hungarians  are 
facing  virtual  cultural  genocide  in  Romania. 

THK  TRASI  DKFlCll 

1980  was  the  fifth  year  in  a  row  that  there 
was  a  large  trade  deficit  with  Romania:  $838 
million  in  Romanian  exports  to  the  U.S.  vs. 
$250  million  U.S.  exports  to  Romania.  Of 
the  latter,  almost  half  were  agricultural 
commodities.  Of  the  former,  about  half  was 
oil:  the  rest  Included  furniture,  shoes,  china 
and  steamware,  and  clothing  and  yam. 
JtruAHA  Okram  Piloh.  Ph.D., 

Senior  Policy  Analyst, 
The  Heritage  Foundation. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
'Csau-Sks-Cv!  Ooe-Ba-Chxv!' 

M<^h»"  Gorbachev  finally  swallowed  hard 
and  got  on  the  plane  this  week  for  Bucha- 
rest. It  was  the  last  visit  in  liis  tour  of  the 
Eastern  European  allies  and  the  first  to  Ro- 
mania by  a  Soviet  leader  since  1976. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Gorbachev, 
the  most  outward  looking  leader  in  Soviet 
history,  does  not  Une  a  lot  of  fuss  on  these 
tripe.  So  what  did  a  fun-loving  strong  man 
like  Nicolae  Ceausescu  do?  He  ordered  out 
crowds  to  chant  "Ceau-Ses-Cu!  Gor-Ba- 
Chev!"  whQe  bearing  flags  and  waving  post- 
ers that  make  the  aged  Romanian  look 
younger  than  the  Russian. 

Less  than  thrilled.  Mr.  Gorbachev  retali- 
ated when  he  waded  into  a  crowd  for  a  bit 
of  repartee  that  was  carried  on  Soviet,  but 
not  Romanian,  television.  To  Romanian  citi- 
sens,  who  have  for  years  endured  heatless 
winters,  meatless  diets  and  ruthless  oppres- 
sion, he  said  this:  "Even  if  you  tell  me  ev- 
erything Is  fine  in  the  country  and  In  the 
family,  I  wouldn't  believe  you." 

The  mutual  enmity  goes  deep.  Mr. 
Ceausescu  has  for  some  time  been  critical  of 
the  Gorbachev  reform  initiatives,  lashing 
out  at  decentralized  management  and  limit- 
ed autonomy. 

It's  ironic  that  Romania,  once  a  thriving 
land,  should  now  have  almost  the  lowest 
standard  of  living  in  Europe  and  be  a  coun- 
try that  in  Mr.  Gorbachev's  eyes  gives  com- 
munism a  bad  name.  Part  of  the  reason  for 
this  state  of  affairs  has  been  Mr.  Ceauses- 
cu's  longtime  resentment  over  Soviet  de- 
signs to  make  Romania  a  food  and  raw-ma- 
terial producer  for  the  Warsaw  Pact.  So  two 
decades  ago  Bucharest  embarked  on  break- 
neck industrialization— ill-conceived,  mis- 
managed and  by  now  obsolete  in  every  sig- 
nificant respect. 

The  most  notable  byproduct  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  an  enormous  amount  of 
bard-currency  borrowing.  So  Mr.  Ceausescu 
is  now  squeeasing  aU  vitality  from  his  econo- 
my in  a  brutal  austerity  program  to  pay  the 
debt 

Concurrent  with  its  insane  industrialisa- 
tion, Bucharest  began  to  distance  Itself 
from  Moscow  over  some  foreign-policy 
issues.  Most  notably,  it  declined  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Invasion  of  Cxechoslovakla;  it  de- 
clined to  make  its  soU  available  for  Warsaw 
Pact  exercises,  and  it  alone  in  the  bloc  main- 
tAlned  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel. 

Flashy  moves,  but  of  no  meaningful  conse- 
quence. The  changing  image  did  however 
poae  a  problem  for  the  West:  how  to  take 
advantage  of  such  apparent  divisions  within 
the  East  Bloc.  A  DJS.  State  Department 
scheme  caUed  "differentiation"  resulted. 
Under  the  policy,  the  U.S.  denied  trade  ad- 
vantages to  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  its 
expansionist   adventures,   while   rewarding 


Romania,    with    most-favored-natlon    tariff 
treatment  for  playing  the  maverick. 

We  all  know  the  rest.  Mr.  Ceausescu  is 
razing  synagogues  and  churches,  persecut- 
ing Hungarians,  bartering  Germans  and 
Jews  and  is  making  life  in  general  in  Roma- 
nia about  as  miserable  as  possible.  Notwith- 
standing the  U.S.  policy  of  somehow  differ- 
entiating between  Messrs.  Gorbachev  and 
Ceausescu.  Romania  continues  Its  efforts  to 
achieve  the  status  of  least-favored  nation. 

U.S.  Sknatz. 
Wathington,  DC. 

LRTXRS  op  SOTPORT  for  THK  Armstrohg- 

DoDD  Amknomxht 

Center  for  Russian  and  East  European 
Jewry  and  Student  Struggle  for  Soviet 
Jewry— "After  all  these  years  of  abundant 
Romanian  assurances,  but  of  poor  perform- 
ance, we  support  any  Congressional  action 
that  would  serve  as  'a  shot  across  the  bow,' 
sending  Bucharest  a  clear  signal  that  we 
intend  to  implement  the  leverage  potential 
inherent  in  the  Jackson- Vanik  Amendment 
to  the  1974  Trade  Act." 

Christian  Response  International— "I 
would  strongly  urge  you  to  support  this 
very  important  amendment.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  suspension  of  MFN  to  Romania 
will  send  a  message  to  Romania  we  Ameri- 
cans are  serious  about  freedom— the  basic 
freedom  of  all  being  religious  freedom." 

International  Human  Rights  Law  Group— 
"The  Law  Group  believes  that  the  situation 
in  Romania  has  deteriorated  significantly 
since  MFN  status  was  granted  in 
1975  .  .  .  Romania  is  a  case  where  suspen- 
sion of  MFN  trade  status  Is  both  appropri- 
ate and  necessary  if  Congress  is  to  have  a 
substantial  effect  on  the  human  rights  situ- 
ation there.  The  Law  Group,  therefore, 
urges  you  to  vote  for  the  Wolf  Amendment, 
sending  the  message  that  human  rights  vio- 
lations by  U.S.  trading  partners  will  not  be 
tolerated." 

The  Romanian  Missionary  Society— "A 
clear  sign  has  to  be  given  to  Ceausescu  from 
Washington  that  he  cannot  fool  the  West 
forever.  While  a  complete  cancellation  of 
the  Most  Favored  Nation  Clause  to  Roma- 
nia would  be  a  further  economic  disaster  on 
a  terribly  distressed  nation,  a  temporary 
suspension  as  proposed  by  Congressman 
Wolf  Is  the  clear  sign  that  it  Is  time  for 
Ceausescu  to  take  the  Americ&n  administra- 
tion seriously.  That  is  why  we  support  the 
Wolf  Amendment." 

Christian  Rescue  Effort  for  the  Emanci- 
pation of  Dissidents— "Dear  Mr.  Wolf:  Your 
efforts  to  suspend  MFN  for  Romania  are. 
unhappily,  well  Jiistifled  by  recent  events. 
After  MFN  was  granted  Ilie  Neamtu,  who 
had  been  granted  amnesty,  was  sentenced  to 
4Vi  years,  and  the  7th  Day  Adventist 
Church  in  Bucharest  was  "bulldozed"  with 
worshipers  still  in  It." 

Note  that  the  Wolf  Amendment  Is  the 
House  version  of  the  Armstrong-Dodd 
amendment  which  is  in  H.R.  3. 

Helsinki  Watch— "We  support  the  Wolf/ 
Hall  initiative  as  a  means  to  encourage 
actual  human  rights  developments  in  Roma- 
nia as  a  condition  of  normal  trade  relations, 
and  urge  that  the  measure  be  adopted." 

LUPTA  "The  Fight"— "We  think  that  by 
not  having  MFN  renewed  the  United  States 
would  put  substantial  pressure  on  the 
present  leaders  in  Bucharest  to  improve 
living  conditions  In  Romania.  I  also  believe 
that  it  could  influence  the  struggle  for 
power  within  the  communist  leadership  of 
all  Central  and  Eastern  (USSR)  Europe." 


Trk  Cxirm  for  Russian 
AMD  East  Europcam  Jewry, 

New  York.  NY. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Armstronc, 
U.S.    Senate,    Hart   Building,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Sxnator:  In  view  of  the  upcoming 
Congressional  hearings  on  the  renewal  of 
Most  Favored  Nation  (MFN)  trading  status 
for  Romania.  Hungary  and  China,  and  the 
current  legislative  proi>osals  to  suspend  Ro- 
mania's MFN  status  for  six  months  signal- 
ling the  critical  Importance  of  Improved 
human  rights  performance  in  the  areas  of 
emigration,  religious  oppression  and  Hun- 
garian minority  discrimination,  I  am  pleased 
to  provide  some  background  on  Romanian 
human  rights  performance,  and  especially 
Jewish  emigration  to  Israel,  since  the  early 
1970's. 

Annual  emigration  dropped  dramatically 
from  3.000-to-4,000  (when  Bucharest  was 
currying  favor  in  Washington)  to  2.000  In 
1975/6,  immediately  after  MFN  had  been 
granted,  and  thereafter  to  approximately 
1.000  the  approximate  current,  wholly  Inad- 
equate, level. 

This  decline  is  not  related  to  the  much 
talked  of  reduced  number  of  Romanian 
Jews  due  to  aging  and  emigration.  In  our  ex- 
perience, many  old  people  do  wish  to  Join 
their  children  once  they  are  settled  abroad. 
What's  more,  official  Romanian  figures  of 
23.000  as  their  total  population  of  Jews  is 
also  misleading.  Unofficial  estimates  go  up 
to  40.000.  We  know  of  many  Jews,  especially 
in  Bucharest,  not  registered  with  the  Jewish 
coDun  unity. 

In  the  years  after  World  War  II,  Romania, 
like  all  other  East  European  countries, 
became  a  land  of  mass  Jewish  emigration. 
Even  though  the  majority  of  Romanian 
Jewish  survivors  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust  have 
left.  Romania  has  probably  a  worse  record 
of  Jewish  emigration  than  the  others,  with 
the  important  exception  of  the  USSR. 

An  examination  of  general,  non-Jewish, 
emigration  to  the  U.S.  during  these  years 
clearly  indicates  a  careful  up  and  down  cali- 
bration according  to  perceived  interest  at 
any  given  time.  F\>r  example,  as  a  result  of 
heavy  Congressional  campaigns  In  1978  and 
1979,  general  Romanian  emigration  to  the 
U.S.  almost  doubled  from  1,550  in  1979  to 
2,886  in  1980.  It  remained  at  approximately 
2.000  for  a  couple  of  years  but  after  Roma- 
nia Imposed  onerous  emigration  taxes  and 
were  then  obliged  to  suspend  them,  they 
felt  the  need  for  U.S.  good  will.  Accordingly, 
Romanian  emigration  to  the  U.S.  shot  up  to 
3,499  in  1983  and  leapt  to  4,545  In  1984! 

With  regard  to  Jewish  emigration  to 
Israel,  we  can  also  perceive  this  calibration 
at  work.  After  the  notorious  emigration  tax 
episode,  the  monthly  rate  rose  to  some  200 
for  8  of  the  12  months  from  October  1983  to 
September  1984.  Current  average  monthly 
Jewish  emigration  Is  back  down  to  100  be- 
cause Washington  did  not  maintain  the 
pressure  on  Bucharest.  As  an  expert  on  East 
European  refugees  remarked  the  other  day, 
"permitting  200-300  Jews  a  month  to  leave 
Romania  would  be  no  problem  for  Bucha- 
rest." If  Indeed  the  gates  were  open,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  15,000  Jews  would 
leave  by  the  end  of  1990. 

Romanian  society  is  pervaded  by  anti- 
Semitism  at  all  levels.  1986  saw  the  contin- 
ued growth  of  chauvinist  nationalism,  ac- 
companied by  the  most  serious  rise  in  the 
number  of  dc-cumented  anti-Jewish  inci- 
dents seen  in  a  long  time. 

Further,  with  the  rapid  aging  of  President 
Ceausescu.  a  period  of  internal  instability 


must  be  considered  a  definite  possibility. 
Such  Instability  in  East  Europe  has  histori- 
cally always  been  dangerous  for  Jews  and  it 
Is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  human  rights  ac- 
tivists to  make  every  effort  to  evacuate  and 
rescue  as  many  Jews  as  possible  in  the  near 
future. 

After  all  these  years  of  abundant  Roma- 
nian assurances,  but  of  poor  performance, 
we  support  any  Congressional  action  that 
would  serve  as  "a  shot  across  the  bow," 
sending  Bucharest  a  clear  signal  that  we 
intend  to  implement  the  leverage  potential 
Inherent  in  the  Jackson- Vanik  Amendment 
to  the  1974  Trade  Act.  Needless  to  say,  the 
message  would  be  heard  in  Moscow  as  well. 
We  must  not  send  mixed  messages. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  BnuiBAim. 
National  Director. 

[Memorandum:  April  28.  1987] 
To:  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
Fr  Steven  Snyder.  Executive  Director,  CRI. 
Re:  Wolf -Hall  Amendment  to  H.R.  3. 

As  an  active  international  advocate  of  reli- 
gious and  human  rights.  Christian  Response 
International  and  our  international  affili- 
ate. Christian  solidarity  International, 
would  appreciate  your  support  of  the  Wolf- 
Hall  amendment  calling  for  temporary  sus- 
pension of  Most  Favored  Nation  status  for 
Romania. 

We  are  involved  in  promoting  and  defend- 
ing religious  liberty  throughout  the  world. 
For  a  number  of  years,  Romania  has  been  a 
great  concern  to  us,  for  the  mere  fact  that 
Romanian  Christians  have  suffered  greatly 
under  the  leadership  of  Nicolae  Ceausescu. 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Many  promises  have  been  made  by  the  Ro- 
manian government  over  the  years,  but 
none  of  them  have  ever  been  carried 
through.  Churches  that  have  been  demol- 
ished by  the  government  remain  in  ruins, 
being  denied  permission  to  rebuild.  Chris- 
tians are  subjected  to  harsh  brutality, 
denied  education,  employment,  and  basic 
needs. 

To  be  a  Christian  In  Romania  means  being 
ostracized.  The  government  makes  every 
effort  to  deliberately  degrade  any  Christian 
that  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  govern- 
ment's control  of  religion.  Christians  are 
subjected  to  beatings  and  constant  harass- 
ment. Many  have  been  released  from  pris- 
ons in  order  to  falsely  give  the  impression  to 
the  U.S.  that  things  are  changing,  only  then 
to  be  subjected  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior's "auxiliary  forces",  which  Is  basically 
forced  labor  and  total  denial  of  freedom, 
,  while  being  allowed  to  live  with  their 
family. 

I  would  strongly  urge  you  to  support  this 
very  important  amendment.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  suspension  of  MFN  to  Romania 
wiU  send  a  message  to  Romania  that  we 
Americans  are  serious  about  freedom— the 
basic  freedom  of  all  being  religious  freedom. 
Nothing  else  has  helped  the  Romanian 
people  gain  their  rights.  Conditions  have 
only  become  worse  over  the  past  two  years. 
Suspension  of  MFN  may  be  their  only 
chance  for  survival .  .  .  loosening  the  grip  of 
totalitarian  control  of  a  government  that 
lavishes  the  benefits  of  the  American  people 
while  demoralizing  its  own  citizens. 

Please  take  action  before  despotism  takes 
its  final  victims  in  Romania. 
Sincerely. 

Stivkn  Shvubr. 
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Rights  Law  Groitp, 
Washington,  DC,  April  29,  1987. 

Dkar  CoNORxssMAit:  On  behalf  of  the 
International  Human  Rights  Law  Group,  I 
am  writing  concerning  the  amendment  to 
suspend  the  Most  Favored  Nation  Trade 
Status  of  Romania  for  six  months  due  to 
that  country's  continued  egregious  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  The  Law  Group  un- 
derstands that  the  issue  wUl  come  up  for  a 
vote  today  or  tomorrow  In  the  form  of  an 
amendment  (known  as  the  Wolf  Amend- 
ment) to  H.R.  3.  The  Wolf  Amendment  was 
originally  Introduced  by  Representatives 
Smith.  Hall  and  Wolf  as  H.R.  1250,  a  bill  "to 
suspend  most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
the  products  of  Romania  until  that  country 
recognizes  and  protects  fundamental  human 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  had  a 
number  of  bi-partisan  co-sponsors. 

The  Law  Group  is  a  non-profit  public  in- 
terest organization  that  works  to  protect 
and  promote  international  human  rights 
worldwide.  It  has  followed  the  situation  in 
Romania  with  particular  interest  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  representatives  of  the 
organization  have  testified  before  Congress 
on  the  issue  of  Romania's  trade  status  on 
several  occasions,  most  recently  before  the 
International  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  in  August  of 
1986. 

In  March  of  this  year,  we  have  brought 
the  following  cases  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Dan  Dumitru  of  the  Romanian  Embassy: 

Attila  Kun,  M.D.,  of  CluJ-Napoca,  has  re- 
portedly been  arrested,  repeatedly  beaten 
and  convicted  of  "nationalism"  as  punish- 
ment for  providing  medical  assistance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Hungarian  community  of 
Sic  beyond  official  duties. 

Emo  Borbely  and  Laszlo  Buzas  remain  im- 
prisoned after  being  convicted  in  1983  by  a 
secret  military  court  of  "treason"  for  pro- 
testing a  flyer  inciting  Romanians  against 
Hungarians. 

Bela  Pall,  who  was  arrested  and  sentenced 
in  1983  on  unknown  charges  upon  returning 
from  a  visit  to  Hungary,  languishes  in 
prison. 

In  1978,  there  were  156  hours  a  year  of 
Hungarian  television  broadcasting  and  2072 
hours  of  radio  broadcasting  in  Hungarian. 
Materials  distributed  by  the  Embassy  recog- 
nize the  significance  of  such  minority  lan- 
guage broadcasting.  Today,  hovever,  aU  mi- 
nority language  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting has  been  terminated.  Similarly,  Ru- 
mania has  proudly  proclaimed  the  impor- 
tance of  minority-language  schools,  but  the 
once  wide-ranging  network  of  Hungarian 
schools  is  being  dismantled:  all  secondary 
schools  teaching  the  Hungarian  language 
have  reportedly  been  eliminated. 

As  one  of  a  continuing  series  of  incidents 
involving  the  demolition  of  churches  and 
sjmagogues,  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in 
Oradea  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  demol- 
ished, and  all  necessary  services  have  been 
terminated. 

Despite  a  reported  written  agreement  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  city  of  Oradea, 
the  Church  has  not  been  permitted  to  start 
building  a  new  sanctuary  and  will  not  be 
permitted  to  build  an  audltoriimi  suitable  to 
accommodate  its  congregation. 

Romania  attempts  to  capitalize  on  Its  so- 
called  Independent  foreign  policy  by  using  it 
to  divert  public  attention  away  from  Roma- 
nia's egregious  human  rights  abuses.  Roma- 
nia's hostility  toward  any  scrutiny  of  its 
dismal  human  rights  record  is  demonstrated 
by  Its  consistent  refusal  to  admit  a  Law 


Group  fact-finding  mission  to  invesUgmte 
these  and  other  allegations  first  hand.  See 
Department  of  State  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices  for  1986.  p.  1021.  In 
addition.  Romania  was  harshly  critical  of 
the  Law  Group  during  the  meeting  of  the 
U.N.  committee  on  Consultative  Status  on 
February  19.  1987.  the  only  non-member  of 
the  Committee  to  appear  in  order  to  criti- 
cize the  Law  Group's  application. 

The  Law  Group  believes  that  the  situation 
in  Romania  has  deteriorated  significantly 
since  MFN  status  was  granted  in  1975.  Sus- 
pension of  the  status  at  this  time  would  in- 
dicate to  the  Romanian  government  that 
Congress  views  Romania's  human  rights 
record  extremely  unfavorably.  It  would  also 
demonstrate  to  Romania  and  to  other  coun- 
tries the  depth  of  Congress'  commitment  to 
the  human  rights  concerns  expressed  in  leg- 
islation such  as  the  Jackson-Vanik  Amend- 
ment to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

It  has  been  argued  that  continued  MFN 
trade  with  Romania  gives  the  U.S.  leverage 
over  that  country,  leverage  that  can  be  used 
to  pressing  the  Romanian  government  to 
improve  Its  human  rights  record.  While  this 
may  be  true  in  some  situations,  the  Law 
Group  believes  that  such  leverage  ceases  to 
exist  if  the  threatened  loss  of  desirable 
MFN  status  remains  only  a  threat.  Only  if 
Congress  actually  suspends  MFN  status 
where  appropriate  will  the  granting  of  MFN 
status  be  used  as  an  incentive  to  improved 
human  rights. 

Romania  is  a  case  where  suspension  of 
MFN  trade  status  is  both  appropriate  and 
necessary  if  Congress  is  to  have  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  the  human  rights  situation 
there.  The  Law  Group,  therefore,  urges  you 
to  vote  for  the  Wolf  Amendment,  sending 
the  message  that  human  rights  violations 
by  U.S.  trading  partners  will  not  be  tolerat- 
ed. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Koszoros. 
Pro  Bono  Attorney. 

The  RoMAKiAit 
Missionary  Society, 

AprU  28,  1987. 
Mr.  Dan  Capria. 

Cannon  House  Office  Building,    Washing- 
ton, DC. 

President  Ceausescu  of  Romania  has 
brought  the  country  to  a  disastrous  situa- 
tion, economically,  politically  and  spiritual- 
ly. The  Most  Favored  Nation  Clause  given 
to  Romania  in  1975  has  been  a  good  lever- 
age to  help  some  of  the  most  distressed  and 
persecuted  people  of  Ceausescu's  regime. 
But  the  shrewd  Romanian  dictator  seems  to 
outplay  us.  Each  year,  in  the  spring.  Just 
prior  to  the  renewal  of  the  status,  he  makes 
a  few  improvements  in  the  field  of  human 
rights,  like  releasing  a  few  prisoners  or  al- 
lowing two  or  three  churches  to  be  rebuilt 
(after  his  people  demolished  them)  and  with 
these  "signs  of  lit>eralization"  he  wins  the 
CHause  again.  It  seems  that  he  cannot  be- 
lieve that  It  would  ever  be  cancelled.  And  it 
seems  that  he  is  always  right  about  this. 

A  clear  sign  has  to  be  given  to  Ceausescu 
from  Washington  that  he  cannot  fool  the 
West  forever.  While  a  complete  cancellation 
of  the  Most  Favored  Nation  Clause  to  Ro- 
mania would  be  a  further  economic  disaster 
on  a  terribly  distressed  nation,  a  temporary 
suspension  as  proix>sed  by  Congressman 
Wolf  is  the  clear  sign  that  it  is  time  for 
Ceausescu  to  take  the  American  administra- 
tion seriously. 
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That  ts  why  we  support  the  Wolf  Amend- 
ment to  HR  3,  the  Omnibus  Trade  Bill  for 
1987. 

Josxr  TsoN. 
RMS,  President 

HcLSnm  Watch  SnrPORTS  Wolf/Hall 

AjfXMDlfKIfT 

Re:  Human  Rishts  in  Romania. 

April  39.  1987:  HelsinlU  Watch,  the  New 
York-baaed  human  rlchts  organization  af- 
filiated with  the  Americas  Watch  and  the 
Asia  Watch,  today  announced  its  support 
for  the  Wolf/Hall  amendment  to  the  Trade 
Act  which  suspends  Romania's  Most  Fa- 
vored Nation  (MFN)  trade  status  pending  a 
certification  of  human  rights  improvements. 

Helsinki  Watch,  which  was  founded  in 
1979  to  monitor  compliance  with  the  1975 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  closely  nionitora  human 
rights  in  Romania.  In  the  past,  the  Helsinki 
Watch  has  supported  BCFN  for  Romania  on 
the  grounds  that  the  process  can  be  used  to 
obtain  human  rights  concessions  by  the  Ro- 
manian government.  The  Ceausescu  Gov- 
ernment has  become  increasingly  cjmical 
about  the  MFN  process,  however,  and 
human  rights,  particularly  religious  and  po- 
litical rights  and  the  rights  of  ethnic  minori- 
ties have  not  improved. 

The  Helsinki  Watch  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  following  human  rights 
issues  in  Romania:  reprisals  against  prospec- 
tive emigrants,  political  imprisonment,  com- 
plete lack  of  freedom  of  expression,  includ- 
ing prohibitions  on  any  form  of  Independent 
press,  human  rights  monitoring,  or  inde- 
pefSdent  cultural  or  political  activities: 
barah  repression  of  certain  religious  groups: 
repression  against  ethnic  minorities  such  as 
the  Hungarians;  and  the  complete  suppres- 
sion of  independent  labor  activity. 

The  Helsinki  Watch  favors  efforts  to 
make  the  MFN  review  process  for  Romania 
more  meaningful.  We  support  the  Wolf/ 
Hall  initiative  as  a  means  to  encourage 
actual  human  rights  developments  in  Roma- 
nia as  a  condition  of  normal  trade  relations, 
and  urge  that  the  measure  be  adopted. 

LUFTA  THX  Fight. 
Providence  RI,  May  22,  1987. 
Hon.  Fkamk  R.  Wolf. 

Conffrets  of  the  United  State*.  Houte  of  Rep- 
reaentatives,  Wathingion,  DC. 

DuK  Snu  I  refer  to  your  letter  dated  De- 
cember 18,  1985.  Now  that  the  renewal  of 
the  Most  Favoured  Nation  status  for  the 
Romanian  Socialist  Republic  is  again  under 
consideration  of  the  US  Congress  and  Ad- 
ministration, please  find  enclosed  the  Fight 
Nr.  80  containing  a  note  issued  by  the  Free 
Romanians  in  Paris  as  weU  as  several  other 
views  on  the  subject. 

We  think  that  by  not  having  MFN  re- 
newed the  United  States  would  put  substan- 
tial pressure  on  the  present  leaders  in  Bu- 
ebareat  to  Improve  living  conditions  in  Ro- 
mania. I  also  believe  that  it  could  influence 
the  struggle  for  power  within  the  conunu- 
nist  leadership  of  all  Central  and  Eastern 
(USSR)  Europe. 
Youn  truly. 

MiCHXL  KOBHS. 
HUHGAaiAll  HUMAM 

Rights  Pouhbatioii, 
Nero  York,  NY,  June  it.  1987. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  L.  Axxsrohg. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
WaaMngton,  DC 

DBA*  SniAioa  AalfSROiia:  Durlnc  consid- 
tnOoD  of  the  Onmlbus  Trade  bill  preaently 
before  the  Senate,  an  amendment  wHI  be  of- 


fered by  Senators  Dodd  and  Armstrong  to 
suspend  the  Most-Favored  Nation  status  of 
Romania  for  six  months  because  of  a  sys- 
tematic pattern  of  brutal  human  rights  vio- 
lations by  that  country's  government.  At  a 
time  when  a  heightened  campaign  of  forced 
denationalization  and  terror  threatens  the 
very  survival  of  Romania's  2.5  million- 
strong  Hungariain  minority,  we  alert  you  to 
this  important  opportunity  to  take  a  stand 
in  support  of  their  rights  by  voting  for  the 
Dodd- Armstrong  Amendment. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  your  State  is  one 
with  an  especially  large  number  of  Hungari- 
an-American voters.  You  may  also  be  aware 
that  the  siu-vlval  of  Romania's  Hungarian 
population  (Europe's  largest  national  mi- 
nority) is  the  single  issue  of  greatest  con- 
cern to  all  Hungarians,  for  the  close  to  two 
million  Uvlng  in  the  United  SUtes.  the 
Dodd-Armstrong  Amendment  is  of  prime 
significance:  it  represents  the  only  Congres- 
sional vote  in  recent  memory  of  immediate 
interest  to  them,  and  it  will  be  watched 
closely  by  the  entire  community. 

Contrary  to  U.S.  expectations,  the  Roma- 
nian government  has  sharply  intensified  its 
repressive  practices  since  first  receiving 
MFN  status  twelve  years  ago.  During  the 
past  two  years,  seven  Congressional  hear- 
ings have  been  held  to  investigate  Roma- 
nia's abysmal  record.  With  regard  to  the 
Hungarian  minority  alone,  the  hearings  re- 
vealed that  this  "favored  nation"  of  ours 
had  its  police  thugs  beat  to  death  a  popular 
Hungarian  Catholic  priest  because  of  a 
Christmas  sermon,  it  murdered  several 
human  and  minority  rights  activists,  it  con- 
tinues (for  the  fifth  year  running)  the  incar- 
ceration of  three  prominent  minority  cul- 
tural figures  on  false  charges,  and  it  perse- 
cutes aU  minorities,  whether  religious  or 
ethnic,  with  a  vigor  and  cruelty  unparal- 
leled even  in  the  surrounding  Communist 
states. 

One  specific  measure  taken  by  the  Roma- 
nian government  has  direct  relevance  to  the 
Senate.  Physical  evidence  was  presented  at 
several  Congressional  hearings  showing  that 
20.000  Bibles  donated  to  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church  in  Romania  by  churches  in 
the  West  had  been  recycled  and  turned  into 
toilet  paper.  Expert  analysis  of  the  samples 
further  revealed  that  the  Bibles  were  none 
other  than  those  which  the  Romanian  gov- 
ernment had  allowed  into  the  country,  in 
the  mid-l970's,  as  a  "concession"  for  obtain- 
ing MFN  status.  It  was  Senator  Abraham 
Ribicoff,  then  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee having  Jurisdiction  over  granting  that 
status,  who  had  succeeded  in  extracting  this 
concession.  Was  the  incredible  sacrilege  of 
turning  Holy  Books  into  toUet  paper  also 
conceived  as  some  kind  of  ghastly  affront  to 
the  U.S.  Senate? 

The  Dodd-Armstrong  Amendment  calls 
only  for  a  half-year  suspension  of  MFN  for 
Romania,  not  a  termination  of  that  status. 
After  six  months,  Romania  would  be  wel- 
come to  re-apply  for  MFN  benefits,  provided 
only  that  it  begins  to  show  signs  of  better- 
ing its  human  rights  record.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  House,  which  passed  a  similar  amend- 
ment by  a  margin  of  49  votes,  far  from  relin- 
quishing U.S.  leverage,  this  moderate  and 
flexible  measure  would  actually  provide  the 
Incentive  for  the  Ceausescu  regime  to  imple- 
ment concrete  human  rights  improvements. 

By  voting  for  the  Dodd-Armstrong 
Amendment,  you  can  help  put  the  Senate 
on  the  right  side  of  an  important  human 
rights  issue,  and  also  send  a  message  to  Ro- 
mania's dictator  that  in  order  to  enjoy  U.S. 


favors  he  must  change  his  government's 
abominable  practices. 

Please  help  the  persecuted  Hungarians  of 
Romania  by  voting  for  the  Dodd-Armstrong 
Amendment. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

LOseU)  Htmos. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
as  Senators  come  to  the  floor  to  vote 
on  this  issue,  to  decide  where  they 
want  to  stand  on  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant, significant,  symbolic  human 
rights  issues  of  our  time,  as  they  come 
to  decide  whether  they  want  to  vote 
for  or  against  the  Armstrong-Dodd 
amendment,  I  hope  they  will  recaU 
what  Mar^Ui  Niemuller  wrote  about 
life  in  Germany  in  the  1930's.  He  said: 

When  they  came  for  the  Communists.  I 
didn't  speak  up  because  I  wasn't  a  Commu- 
nist. When  they  came  for  the  Jews.  I  didn't 
speak  up  because  I  wasn't  a  Jew.  When  they 
came  for  the  trade  unionists.  I  didn't  speak 
up  because  I  wasn't  a  trade  unionist.  When 
they  came  for  the  Catholics.  I  didn't  speak 
up  because  I  was  a  Protestant.  Then  they 
came  for  me.  and  by  that  time,  there  was  no 
one  left  to  speak  up. 

I  say  to  Senators,  today  is  our  day  to 
speak.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden].  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  S'tevens] 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  THxntMom)]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmond]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  44, 
nays  49— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  180  Leg.] 
YEAS-44 
Baucus  Bentien  Bond 


Boron 

Fted 

Packwood 

Breuix 

Powler 

PeU 

Bumpers 

HATkln 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Reid 

Byrd 

Benin 

Rlecle 

Chafee 

Belns 

Ror^efeUer 

ChUe* 

Inouye 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Coorad 

Saaaer 

Cnunton 

IfcConneU 

Specter 

Danforth 

Metaenbaum 

Stafford 

DaKhlft 

Mlkulakl 

Stennls 

Evazia 

MltcheU 

Welcker 

Exon 

Moynlhan 
NAYS-49 

Adams 

Hatch 

Nlckles 

Armatronc 

Hectat 

Nunn 

Blngaman 

Helms 

Preasler 

Bowiiwltc 

BoUlngs 

Proxmire 

Cochrmn 

Humphrey 

Quayle 

D'AmAto 

Karnes 

Roth 

DeCondnl 

Kasaebaum 

Rudman 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Shelby 

Dndd 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Dole 

Kerry 

Symms 

Domenld 

Lautenberg 

Trible 

Durenberaer 

Leahy 

WaUop 

Oarn 

Levin 

Warner 

Glenn 

llnCaln 

Wltsnn 

Ormham 

UcClure 

Wlith 

Onmm 

Meteher 

Oraoley 

Murkowskl 

NOT  VOTINO-7 

Blden 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Bradley 

Simon 

Oore 

Stevens 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
just  a  moment.  Have  we  adopted  the 
underljring  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  correct.  We 
have  not  adopted  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  still  pending.  The 
motion  to  table  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  vitiate  the  yeas  and  nays  add 
I  think  we  are  ready  to  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

(Putting  the  question.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
"yeas"  appear  to  have  it. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  andmp^  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleilE  will  caU  the  roU. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  for  a  brief  quorum  to  check  sig- 
nals for  those  seeldng  the  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  this  matter  since  we  just  had 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  tabling 
motion.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me 
there  may  be  a  reason  for  some  who 
wish  to  vote  on  this.  Having  voted  to 
table,  they  may  wish  to  go  ahead  and 
support  the  amendment.  There  may 
be  some  who  voted  to  table,  maybe  a 
procedural  question,  or  thought  per- 
haps they  were  in  support  of  the  com- 
mittee or  something,  but  who  would 
not  want  that  vote  to  stand  as  their 
judgment  on  the  underlying  issue  and 
want  to  be  recorded  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

So  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to 
the  yeas  and  nays  and  I  guess  we  are 
ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens] 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thttrmond]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annouince  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SHELBY).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 
nays  36,  as  foUows: 
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[RoUcall  Vote  No.  161  Leg.] 
YEAS— 57 


Annstronc 

Durenberger 

Humphrey 

Blngaman 

Oam 

Inouye 

Boschwlta 

Glenn 

Karnes 

Breauz 

Graham 

Cochran 

Onmm 

Kasten 

D'Amato 

Grassley 

Kennedy 

DeConctnl 

Harkln 

Kerry 

Dixon 

Hatch 

Lautenberg 

Dodd 

Hecht 

Leahy 

Dole 

Helms 

Levin 

Dofnenlci 

HolUiia 

Mtttimaga 

McCain 

ntnonlre 

SlimiMl 

McClure 

Quajie 

Symms 

Melcher 

Reid 

Trible 

Metzenbaum 

Rlegle 

Wallop 

Murkowskl 

Roth 

Warner 

NicUes 

Rudman 

Welcfcer 

Nunn 

Sarbanes 

Wilson 

Preasler 

Shelby 
NAYS— M 

Wlrth 

Adams 

Cranston 

MIkuIdd 

Baucus 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  323)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  take  a 
back  seat  to  no  one  in  this  body  with 
regard  to  my  record  on  human  rights. 
I  think  violations  of  human  rights  are 
a  fundamental  problem  that  we  have 
in  the  world  today.  Unforttmately, 
here  we  are  trying  to  pass  major  trade 
legislation  and  we  keep  moving  in  on 
the  thrust  of  the  legislation  to  further 
interrupt  trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  basically  no 
use  for  the  present  (jovemment  of  Ro- 
mania, but  the  present  Government  of 
Romania  is  not  unlike  many  other  na- 
tions today  under  the  Communist 
yoke.  It  is  probably  worse  than  some 
and  maybe  not  as  bad  as  others.  But  I 
carry  no  water  for  them  at  all.  I 
simply  want  to  point  out  that  the 
votes  that  we  have  just  had  in  this 
body  in  the  view  of  this  Senator  were 
very  serious  mistakes.  They  were  cer- 
tainly serious  mistakes  from  the  stand- 
point of  agriculture. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  when 
then  President  Carter  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  a  portion  of  the  agricultural 
and  food  shipments  that  were  going  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  basically  as  a  result 
of  their  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
There  was  a  great  hue  and  cry  around 
the  Nation,  as  there  probably  should 
have  been,  about  using  food  as  a 
weapon  in  international  affairs.  That 
embargo  played  a  very  key  role  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  that  followed.  I 
think  history  will  show  that. 

What  we  did  with  the  preceding 
votes  was  to  institute,  though  it  may 
be  somewhat  de  facto,  a  de  facto  em- 
bargo on  shipments  of  food  to  Roma- 
nia. 

The  record  will  clearly  indicate  that 
over  the  last  year  or  two  Romania  has 
increased  its  imports  of  agricultural 
products  from  the  United  States  by 
somewhere  between  20  and  40  percent. 
They  did  that,  of  course,  with  the  fa- 
vored nation  trading  status  that  they 
enjoy,  as  several  other  countries  do. 
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It  aeenu  rather  ironic  to  me.  Bfr. 
President,  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
spending  nearly  a  record  $30  billion  a 
year  on  agricultural  programs  because 
of  the  deep  economic  difficulties  in 
rural  America  today,  and  as  part  of 
that  $30  billion  expenditure  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  revenue  enhancement  or 
export  PIK.  which  makes  us  more 
competitive  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. I  ask  what  sense  it  makes,  al- 
thoiigh  the  motives  of  the  people  in- 
troducing the  measure  we  have  just 
voted  on  were  good? 

But  sometimes  we  get  caught  up  In 
emotionalism  and  recognize  that  we  do 
not  know  with  our  left  hand  what  the 
right  hand  is  doing. 

Therefore.  I  simply  say  that  I  think 
that  move  was  a  very  serious  mistake. 
I  hope  that  it  does  not  significantly 
adversely  affect  the  movement  of  agri- 
cultural products  into  Romania.  I 
think  that  in  due  time,  the  Senate  will 
see  the  failure  of  the  wisdom  of  its 
action  in  the  votes  that  we  have  Just 
cast. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU.  The  biU  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska on  the  question  of  the  rollcall 
votes  we  have  Just  held.  I.  too.  believe 
a  mistake  has  been  made.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  with  respect  to  trade 
with  Romania,  last  year,  the  total 
United  States  exports  to  that  coimtry 
were  some  $250  million.  $115  million 
of  that  total  was  agricultural  exports. 
The  agriculture  exports  to  Romania, 
especially  grains  and  soybeans,  have 
been  growing  rapidly  over  the  past 
several  years. 

Again.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  in  the  sense  that  I  do  not 
take  up  the  cudgel  of  the  current  Gov- 
ernment of  Romania.  I  think  the  case 
against  the  Government  of  Romania 
with  respect  to  human  rights  viola- 
tions is  rather  clear.  It  is,  like  many  of 
the  govenments  of  totalitarian  powers, 
one  that  does  not  fully  respect  the 
human  rights  of  its  citizens.  In  no  way 
does  trade  with  that  country  indicate 
an  endorsement  of  their  internal  poli- 
cies or  their  human  rights  stand,  but 
we  must  also  look  to  the  economic  in- 
terest of  this  country  and  to  the  long 
economic  record  of  trade  and  the  ques- 
tion of  what  results  we  get  when  we 
attempt  to  impose  trade  sanctions. 

One  simply  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
the  grain  embargo  to  see  the  false 
hope  that  agricultural  policy  gives, 
and  that  attempting  to  use  agricultur- 


al policy  to  influence  the  internal  poli- 
tics of  foreign  governments  does  not 
work.  The  ones  who  get  hurt  are  the 
American  farmer.  I  fear  that  we  will 
have  much  the  same  result  with  the 
votes  that  we  have  Just  taken. 

I  point  out  that  the  wheat  growers, 
the  soybean  association,  and  the  Farm 
Bureau  were  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment that  we  just  passed,  I  think  for 
good  reason,  fearing  that  even  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  most-favored- 
nation  status  will  cause  problems  for 
\3JS.  sales  of  grain  products,  not  only 
in  the  6-month  period  but  in  the 
future  as  well. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Ux.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  May  I  have  10 
seconds? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  aU  Sen- 
ators for  their  participation  on  the 
amendment  so  adopted  and  I  regret  to 
say  I  misspoke  on  one  matter  I  would 
like  to  correct.  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Harkin  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  and  in  doing  so  I  was 
speaking  without  his  authorization.  I 
would  ask  his  name  be  removed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
trade  debate  the  Senate  began  yester- 
day should  mark  the  start  of  a  new 
chapter  in  our  Nation's  trade  policy. 

For  more  than  three  decades  after 
the  Second  World  War,  two  principal 
goals  have  guided  U.S.  international 
relations:  The  goal  of  preserving  a 
credible  defense  of  the  West  and  the 
goal  of  developing  a  free  global  eco- 
nomic trading  market. 

We  have  pursued  those  goals  for 
more  than  three  decades,  with  lx>th 
success  and  failure. 

Our  adliances  today  are  strong  and 
sound.  The  Western  alliance  continues 
to  enjoy  a  broad  consensus  of  support. 

Our  other  major  international  goal— 
the  development  of  a  free  global  eco- 
nomic trading  environment— has  been 
more  difficult  to  achieve. 

Beginning  with  the  Kennedy  round 
of  trade  talks  in  the  early  1960's. 
through  the  most  recent  GATT  nego- 
tiations in  the  Tokyo  round,  we  have 
pursued  the  goal  of  expended  interna- 
tional trade.  Those  agreements  have 
generally  been  successful  in  reducing 
tariff  barriers  to  international  trade. 
Now.  we  must  turn  our  attention  to 
nontaiiff  barriers. 

The  need  for  an  overhaul  of  interna- 
tional trade  rules  is  clear.  An  increas- 
ing   volume    of    international    trade 


today  is  not  covered  under  the  GATT, 
in  such  sectors  as  service  trade,  invest- 
ment, intellectual  property,  and  agri- 
culture. In  many  of  those  sectors,  the 
United  States  enjoys  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage which  is  being  denied  us  by 
trade  barriers  erected  by  other  na- 
tions. 

A  central  element  of  the  GATT 
system  is  the  rules  it  establishes  for 
nations  to  enact  laws  to  assist  its  work- 
ers and  industries  against  surges  in  im- 
ports, to  counter  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, and  to  protect  its  national  securi- 
ty. 

Our  Nation,  like  others,  has  enacted 
laws  designed  to  retrsdn  displaced 
workers,  to  preserve  Industries  vital  to 
our  national  security,  and  to  prevent 
unfair  trade  practices  from  victimizing 
workers  and  businesses. 

But  our  domestic  trade  remedy  laws 
have  lately  proven  inadequate  in  re- 
sponding to  new  predatory  trade  prac- 
tices by  other  nations  which  are  de- 
signed to  circimivent  those  laws.  In 
other  cases,  those  laws  have  not 
worked  because  the  administration 
has  simply  not  enforced  them. 

This  legislation  would  change  our 
trade  remedy  laws  to  reduce  Presiden- 
tial discretion;  to  make  more  predica- 
table  the  response  our  Nation  will  take 
to  unfair  practices;  and  to  establish 
more  clearly  the  principle  that  indus- 
tries hurt  by  unfair  practices  need  not 
look  in  vain  to  their  Government  for 
redress. 

The  bill  rests  on  several  central 
premises.  First,  the  recognition  that  in 
our  system.  Presidential  consultation 
with  Congress  is  essential.  Oiu-  con- 
stituents must  know  that  trade  negoti- 
ations undertaken  in  their  name— and 
which  will  effect  their  economic  well- 
being— are  undertaken  within  the 
framework  of  consultation  with  the 
Congress. 

So  the  bill  requires  closer,  more  de- 
tailed and  continuing  consultation 
with  Congress  as  agreements  are  nego- 
tiated. This  is  vital. 

Trade  negotiations  must  place  the 
interests  of  our  citizens  at  the  fore- 
front. Too  often,  that  has  not  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

To  cite  but  one  example.  Last  year, 
the  Maine  potato  industry  suffered 
through  one  of  its  worst  markets  in 
decades.  Prices  were  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  production  costs.  To  limit  the 
losses.  Senator  Cohen  and  I  proposed 
a  modest  potato  diversion  program 
which  the  administration  rejected. 
The  administration  cited  concern 
about  the  reaction  in  Canada  as  one 
reason  for  its  opposition  to  this 
modest  program. 

Coincidentally,  less  than  a  week 
later  the  Canadian  Government  an- 
nounced the  first  of  three  potato  di- 
version programs  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducers. 


When  I  asked  our  Trade  Representa- 
tive whether  the  Canadians  had  asked 
about  American  reaction  to  their  di- 
version program,  I  was  told  "No."  Ob- 
viously, the  Canadian  Government 
acted  as  it  felt  necessary  to  help  its 
citizens;  our  administration  refused  to 
act,  partly  out  of  concern  for  Canadi- 
an objections. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  example.  The 
attitude  is  pervasive.  It  exists  through- 
out government.  And  it  undercuts  the 
legitimate  economic  interests  of  Amer- 
ican workers,  farmers  and  businesses. 

Trade  policy  must  have  continuity, 
purpose,  and  accountability.  The  only 
way  the  interests  of  American  work- 
ers, consumers,  and  businesses  can  be 
served  is  to  ensiu-e  that  those  concerns 
are  factored  into  the  negotiations 
through  consultations  with  Congress. 

Another  basic  premise  in  this  biU  is 
predictability.  Not  only  should  Ameri- 
can businesses  and  workers  feel  confi- 
dent that  American  law  will  protect 
American  interests:  our  trading  part- 
ners and  competitors  also  need  to 
know,  with  some  clarity,  what  actions 
will  produce  responses. 

A  prime  example  is  the  domestic 
shoe  industry  which  by  1985  had  lost 
most  of  its  market  to  imports— a  50- 
percent  increase  in  imports  over  a  4- 
year  period.  From  the  end  of  1982  to 
the  end  of  1986,  the  domestic  footwear 
industry  closed  almost  40  percent  of 
its  plants  and  lost  40  percent  of  its  em- 
ployees. In  Maine,  the  largest  foot- 
wear producing  State  in  the  Nation, 
one-third  of  all  footwear  workers  lost 
their  jobs  in  1984  and  1985. 

That  kind  of  surge  in  imports, 
during  a  period  of  extreme  imbalance 
in  international  economic  relation- 
ships, was  precisely  the  type  of  situa- 
tion contemplated  when  the  GATT 
provided  for  an  "escape  clause"  to 
temporarily  slow  imports. 

The  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion unanimously  found  that  the  foot- 
wear industry  was  injured  by  imports 
and  entitled  to  relief  under  interna- 
tional law. 

But  the  President  rejected  the  ITC's 
recommendations  out  of  hand,  as  cur- 
rent law  permits.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration made  the  decision  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  has  a  need  for 
a  domestic  footwear  industry.  The 
effect  of  this  decision  goes  beyond  the 
footwear  industry. 

The  result  has  been  for  the  United 
States  to  unilaterally  forfeit  its  rights 
under  international  trade  law.  Follow- 
ing the  footwear  decision  in  1985,  few 
industries  have  gone  forward  with  sec- 
tion 201  cases.  Those  that  have  appear 
to  have  begxm  working  on  their  cases 
prior  to  the  President's  footwear  deci- 
sion. 

Why?  Because  American  industry 
knows  that  there  is  little  chance  of  re- 
ceiving relief  under  the  escape  clause. 
If  an  industry  suffering  75  percent 
import  penetration  cannot  get  relief, 


even  with  a  unanimous  vote  from  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  then 
what  industry  can  ever  get  relief? 

Clearly,  American  businessmen  have 
drawn  the  lesson  that  in  this  adminis- 
tration no  Industry  can  get  trade  relief 
under  any  circumstances. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  escape 
clause,  which  protects  U.S.  industry 
from  a  surge  in  imports,  has  become  a 
dead  letter.  It  is  meaningless. 

And  after  years  of  such  enforce- 
ment, it  is  not  surprising  if  foreign 
producers  see  American  trade  laws  as 
a  sporting  challenge,  not  an  obstacle 
to  outlawed  trade  practices. 

So  the  biU  before  us  changes  the 
law.  It  does  so  by  limiting  the  discre- 
tionary authority  of  the  President  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  U.S.  industries 
and  workers  in  international  trade. 

I  recognize  that  no  matter  how 
much  executive  branch  discretion  is 
reduced,  the  effectiveness  of  the  law 
depends  on  the  President's  willingness 
to  respond  aggressively  to  unfair  trade 
practices.  Under  our  system,  the  value 
of  most  laws  depends  on  the  vigor  with 
which  a  President  enforces  them. 

The  effects  of  today's  trade  imbal- 
ances are  self-evident:  Any  shoe  store 
anywhere  in  Maine  sells  Brazilian- 
made  shoes.  But  you  can  go  into  a 
shoe  store  anywhere  in  Brazil  and  you 
will  not  find  any  American  shoes  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  sold  in  Brazil. 
The  same  is  true  of  American  manu- 
factured computers.  United  States 
pharmaceutical  companies  can  do 
business  in  Brazil,  but  only  if  they 
want  to  forfeit  their  patent  rights  to 
local  companies. 

If  you  go  to  a  clothing  store  any- 
where in  Maine,  you  will  find  apparel 
made  in  South  Korea.  But  if  you  go 
into  a  clothing  store  anywhere  in 
South  Korea,  you  cannot  find  Ameri- 
can-made apparel  because  it  cannot  be 
sold  in  South  Korea.  If  you  want  to 
sell  textile  products  in  Korea,  you 
have  to  obtain  an  import  license.  That 
sounds  easy  enough  until  you  find  out 
that  the  trade  association  representing 
Korean  textile  manufacturers  has  to 
approve  the  license. 

If  you  go  into  an  auto  parts  store  in 
Maine,  you  will  find  Japanese  made 
auto  parts.  If  you  go  into  a  auto  parts 
store  in  Japan,  you  will  not  find  Amer- 
ican made  auto  parts  because  they 
cannot  be  sold  there.  The  same  holds 
true  for  other  American  products 
which  face  quotas,  bureaucratic  obsta- 
cles, and  Industry  exclusions. 

Such  imbalances  persist  because  the 
administration  pursues  a  policy  which 
does  not  insist  on  reciprocal  dealing. 

One  ironic  outcome  is  that  the  com- 
mitment to  the  ideology  of  free 
trade— not  a  free  trade  policy,  but  a 
free  trade  ideology— has  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  an  increase  in  protection- 
ism around  the  world.  Every  one  of 
our  trading  partners  now  recognizes 
that  they  can  have  totally  unrestricted 


access  to  the  American  market  and  bar 
American  imports  with  impunity. 

None  of  our  trading  partners  has  an 
incentive  to  overcome  its  own  national 
interests  when  there  is  absolutely  no 
penalty  attached  to  pursuing  that  na- 
tional interest. 

Expanded  international  trade 
cannot  develop  in  an  environment 
where  most  trading  nations  are  pursu- 
ing their  own  interests  exclusively. 
But  when  foreign  producers  see  there 
is  no  penalty  in  doing  what  the  Brazil- 
ians, the  Japanese,  the  South  Koreans 
do.  thftre  is  no  incentive  for  restraint. 

The  bill  before  us,  by  directing  a 
more  aggressive  presidential  pursuit  of 
reciprocal  access  to  foreign  markets,  as 
well  as  mandating  penalties  for  imfair 
trade  practices  in  our  market,  seeks  to 
recreate  such  an  incentive. 

The  bill  does  not  set  in  concrete  the 
current  manufacturing  makeup  of  U.S. 
industry.  It  recognizes  that  as  technol- 
ogy changes,  as  ouir  Nation's  demo- 
graphics alter  and  as  economic  choices 
shift,  new  products,  new  processes  and 
new  services  will  displace  old  ones.  But 
it  seeks  to  make  the  transition  from 
older  to  new  industries  less  burden- 
some to  the  workers  in  those  indus- 
tries by  providing  for  better  retraining 
and  retooling  in  industries  affected  by 
import  competition. 

Ttiis  is  not  only  a  key  element  to 
maintaining  American  competitiveness 
in  world  trade,  it  is  a  key  element  in 
ensuring  a  sound  domestic  economy  as 
well.  We  caiuiot  and  should  not  enter 
the  21st  century  with  whole  regions  of 
people  whose  skills  are  outmoded  and 
workers  whose  energies  are  wasted. 

Congressional  pressure — and  the 
trade  bill  debate— have  recently  en- 
couraged the  administration  to  begin 
using  the  laws  on  the  books  to  open 
foreign  markets  to  American  products. 
But  it  is  too  little,  too  late. 

American  workers  should  not  have 
to  wait  imtil  our  trade  deficit  ap- 
proaches disaster  levels  before  their 
government  acts.  American  business- 
men should  not  have  to  hope  for  a 
dangerous  trade  deficit  before  they 
can  be  assured  that  our  laws  will  be 
enforced. 

No  one  in  this  body  suggests  that 
this  trade  bill  alone  is  the  answer  to 
our  trade  problems.  Our  trade  deficit 
did  not  increase  by  $140  billion  over 
the  last  6  years  solely  because  of  the 
deficiencies  in  our  trade  laws  or  the 
imfair  trade  practices  in  other  nations. 
Our  industries  did  not  suddenly 
become  so  uncompetitive  that  our 
trade  deficit  grew  almost  600  percent. 

Instead,  the  extraordinary  turn 
aroimd  in  our  trade  position  also  re- 
lates to  the  Nation's  fiscal  policies 
which  are  drowning  us  in  a  sea  of  red 
ink. 

Wednesday's  newspapers  told  the 
story  rather  clearly.  As  recently  as 
1982.    the    United    States    was    the 
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world's  largest  creditor  nation,  with  a 
surplus  of  $141  billion  in  outstanding 
loans  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  be- 
ginning In  1981  we  set  upon  a  fiscal 
policy  of  record  budget  deficits  which 
required  the  United  States  to  go 
abroad  to  borrow  money.  The  result 
was  that  by  1985.  the  United  States 
became  a  net  debtor  nation  for  the 
first  time  since  1914. 

By  the  end  of  1986  our  debt  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  soared  to  $264 
billion.  That  is  more  than  twice  the 
amount  at  the  end  of  1985  and  greater 
than  the  total  owed  by  the  next  three 
debtor  nations  combined. 

At  the  current  rate,  the  United 
States  wOl  face  an  external  debt  of 
almost  $700  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
decade  requiring  that  we  spend  as 
much  as  1  percent  of  our  gross  nation- 
al product  Just  to  pay  interest  costs 
abroad.  That  represents  a  transfer  of 
our  domestic  income  abroad  resulting 
in  a  long-term  lower  American  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  more  immediate  harm  is  to  our 
workers  and  Industries  which  have 
been  hurt  as  our  trade  position  has 
sxiffered.  Over  the  last  6  years,  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  record  budget  deficits,  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  have  ac- 
tually declined. 

Why?  Because  foreign  interests. 
busy  lending  us  money  to  finance  our 
budget  deficits,  have  little  left  to  buy 
our  goods  with.  The  solution,  of 
course,  is  to  bring  down  our  Federal 
budget  deficits  to  reduce  our  reliance 
on  foreign  borrowing. 

We  are  making  progress  on  the 
budget  deficit.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
regain  the  advantages  that  have  been 
squandered  in  the  past  several  years. 
But  we  are  turning  things  around. 

The  return  to  responsible  Federal 
budgets,  together  with  this  compre- 
hensive trsMle  bill,  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  restore  its  competi- 
tive advantages  and  bring  internation- 
al trade  into  balance. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
other  committee  chairmen  who  have 
brought  their  trade  bills  to  the  floor.  I 
look  forward  to  the  debate  in  the  dasrs 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
change  our  trade  laws  to  make  more 
predictable  the  response  our  Nation 
will  make  to  unfair  trade  practices;  to 
establish  more  clearly  the  principle 
that  indiistries  hurt  by  unfair  prac- 
tices need  not  look  in  vain  to  their 
Government  for  redress. 

Trade  negotiations  must  place  the 
interests  of  our  citizens  at  the  fore- 
front. Too  often  that  has  not  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  To  cite  but  one  exam- 
ple, last  year  the  Maine  potato  indus- 
try suffered  through  one  of  its  worst 
markets  in  decades.  Prices  were  less 
than  one-tenth  of  production  costs.  To 
limit  the  losses.  Senator  Cohdi  and  I 


proposed  a  modest  Potato  Diversion 
Program  which  the  administration  re- 
jected, citing  concern  about  the  reac- 
tion in  Canada  as  one  reason  for  its 
opposition  to  this  modest  program. 

Coincidentally.  less  than  a  week 
later,  the  Canadian  Government  an- 
nounced the  first  of  three  diversion 
programs  for  Canadian  producers. 

When  I  asked  our  trade  representa- 
tive and  other  officials  of  our  adminis- 
tration whether  the  Canadians  had 
previously  asked  about  an  American 
reaction  to  their  diversion  program.  I 
was  told  no. 

Obviously,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment acted  as  it  felt  necessary  to  help 
its  citizens.  Our  administration  re- 
fused to  act  out  of  a  concern  for  Cana- 
dian objections. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  example.  The 
attitude  is  pervasive.  It  exists  through- 
out the  Government  and  it  undercuts 
the  legitimate  economic  interests  of 
American  workers,  American  farmers 
and  American  businessmen. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana.  I  yield 
back  the  floor. 


(Purpose:  Calculation  of  subsidies  on  certain 
processed  agricultural  products) 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out objection  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Title  VII   of  the  Tariff  Act  of   1930  is 
amended  by  insertliiK  after  Section  771 A  (19 
U.S.C.  1677-1)  the  following  new  Section: 
"ScctiMi  ma 

In  the  case  of  an  agrlcultura]  product 
processed  from  a  raw  agricultural  product  in 
which  (1)  the  demand  for  the  prior  stage 
product  is  substantially  dependent  on  the 
demand  for  the  latter  stage  product,  and  (2) 
the  processing  operation  adds  only  limited 
value  to  the  raw  commodity,  suttsidles  found 
to  be  provided  to  either  producers  or  proces- 
sors of  the  product  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
provided  with  respect  to  the  manufacture, 
production,  or  exportation  of  the  processed 
product. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  may  sound  a  bit  compli- 
cated, but  it  is  frankly  very  simple  in 
effect.  It  is  an  important  amendment 
to  agricultural  processing  industries 
and  important  to  agricultural  com- 
modity producers  in  America. 

Very  simply,  about  1985,  the  hog- 
producing  industry  along  with  the 
pork-producing  industry  in  our  coun- 
try, filed  with  the  International  Trade 
Commission  and,  in  effect,  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  alleging 
that  the  country  of  Canada  was  subsi- 
dizing its  hog  producers  to  the  detri- 
ment of  American  hog  producers. 


Fortunately,  the  ITC  agreed  with 
that,  yes,  Canada  was  subsidizing, 
indeed,  the  hog  producers,  but  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  In  a 
separate  departure  from  the  hog  pro- 
ducers, unfortunately  ruled  that  the 
country  of  Canada  was  not  subsidizing 
in  a  detrimental  effect  its  pork  produc- 
ers, so.  in  effect,  it  ruled  against  the 
subsidy  for  pork  producers  as  against 
hog  producers. 

Why  is  that  important?  It  is  impor- 
tant because  the  practical  effect  of 
that  is  that  the  American  hog  produc- 
ers lost  to  the  Canadian  hog  producers 
because  you  can,  obviously,  begin  to 
slaughter  a  lot  more  hogs,  Canadian 
hogs,  and  to  some  degree  American 
hogs,  in  Canadian  plants.  Second,  the 
processors  who  make  the  bacons  and 
hams  out  of  the  hogs,  obviously,  with 
more  processing  in  Canada,  the  proc- 
essing industry  in  our  country  was 
damaged,  lost  jobs,  and  lost  income. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tor Grasslet  of  Iowa  and  also  Senator 
Dantorth  of  Missouri,  and  other  Sen- 
ators, that  this  Senator  and  the  other 
Senators  I  mentioned  were  able  to 
change  the  law  in  this  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  which  is  before  us.  We  are 
appreciative  of  the  Senators'  efforts  to 
get  that  change. 

Unfortunately,  aU  is  not  as  it  seems 
to  be  because  since  the  markup  of  the 
bill,  the  U.S.  Court  of  International 
Trade  ruled  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  determining  the  degree 
of  countervail  that  should  be  assessed 
agtdnst  the  hog  imports  into  the 
United  States  as  well  as  pork  ruled 
that  it  is  proper  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  find  the  amount  of  sub 
sidy  that  Canada  provides  for  hog  pro- 
ducers, but,  unfortunately,  improper 
for  the  processing  industry,  saying 
that  the  U.S.  Court  of  International 
Trade  simply  did  not  have  the  statuto- 
ry authority  to  allow  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  go  ahead  and  proceed 
and  find  the  level  of  that  subsidy. 

The  court  went  on  to  volunteer  that 
even  though  it  did  not  have  the  statu- 
tory authority,  perhaps  it  was  a  prob- 
lem that  the  Congress  could  solve. 

That  is  the  point  of  this  amendment. 
This  amendment  is  simply  that  statu- 
tory authority  so  that  the  U.S.  Court 
of  International  Trade  can  levy  the 
amount  of  subsidy  that  Canada  pro- 
vides for  its  hog  producers  and  also 
the  amoiuit  of  subsidy  that  Canada 
provides,  in  effect,  for  its  processing 
industry,  in  this  ctase,  of  pork. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  by 
the  USTR,  and  I  believe  it  is  agreed  to 
on  both  sides. 

Let  me  just  siun  up  by  saying  this  is 
not  a  small  matter.  If  the  law  is  not 
changed,  then  a  foreign  country  would 
be  able  to  get  around  the  U.S.  counter- 
vail statutes  very  simply  by,  for  exam- 
ple, freezing  raspberries  or  freezing 


any  produce  because,  in  effect,  that 
will  not  be  the  raw  material;  it  will  be 
some  minor  value  added. 

That  is  just  one  example  of  many 
that  one  could  cite. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant amendment  to  restore  some 
balance  to  the  interconnection  of  our 
subsidy-countervail  laws  as  applied 
through  both  the  UTC  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  not  controver- 
sial. It  is  not  opposed  by  either  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive or  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
I  know  of  no  objection  to  it  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  in  1985,  an  ITC  deci- 
sion on  hog  and  pork  imports  from 
Canada  set  a  disturbing  precedent  for 
the  treatment  of  agricultural  products 
under  countervailing  duty  law. 

The  ITC  held  that  Canada  was  sub- 
sidizing hog  production  and  that  the 
Canadian  hogs  were  injuring  the 
United  States  hog  industry. 

The  ITC  also  decided,  in  a  sharp  de- 
parture from  past  precedent,  that  the 
U.S.  pork  industry— the  industry  that 
processes  live  hogs  into  pork— should 
be  considered  separately  from  hog  pro- 
ducers. 

Now,  that  just  doesn't  make  sense. 
Hogs  and  pork  are  both  the  same 
product.  As  one  farmer  once  told  me. 
"Pork  is  Just  a  very  mature  hog." 

But  the  ITC  ruled  that  pork  proces- 
sors were  not  being  harmed  by  im- 
ports, a^id  declined  to  order  a  duty 
placed  on  pork  imports  from  Canada. 

So  we  had  a  tariff  on  hogs,  but  none 
on  pork. 

And  that  led  to  a  ridiculous  result. 

Canada  just  began  slaughtering  the 
hogs  they  had  been  shipping  to  the 
United  States  in  Canada  and  export- 
ing pork  instead.  Hog  producers  got  no 
reUef. 

But  worse  than  that,  pork  processors 
lost  Jobs,  because  Canadian  pork  proc- 
essors had  picked  up  the  new  business. 

In  other  words,  the  ITC  decision 
didn't  help  the  U.S.  industry.  It  hurt 
it. 

Thanks  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  Sen- 
ator Grassley  and  others,  we  man- 
aged to  craft  legislation  to  remedy  this 
problem.  This  legislation  was  added  to 
the  trade  bill  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee markup. 

But  it  seems  that  Just  as  we  mpve 
one  step  forward  we  have  been 
knocked  two  steps  backward. 

A  recent  U.S.  Court  of  International 
Trade  decision  held  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  had  no  statutory 
authority  to  impose  duties  on  proc- 
essed agricultural  products  if  the  raw 
agricultural  product  was  being  subsi- 
dized. 

This  means  that  even  If  the  ITC  de- 
termines that  pork  processors  are 
being  injured  by  subsidized  Canadian 
hogs,     the     Commerce     Department 


would  not  be  able  to  impose  any  coim- 
tervalling  duties  on  pork. 

Seems  like  we've  Just  moved  out  of 
the  frying  pan  and  into  the  fire. 

This  court  ruling.  If  it  is  not  an- 
swered legislatively,  effectively  means 
that  agricultural  produced  will  not  be 
covered  by  countervailing  duty  law. 

A  foreign  nation  could  avoid  a  U.S. 
countervailing  duty  on  an  agricultural 
product  merely  by  doing  some  minor 
processing  of  the  agricultural  product 
before  it  is  exported  to  the  United 
States. 

For  example,  a  duty  on  raspberries 
could  be  avoided  by  merely  freezing 
the  raspberries  before  they  are 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Let's  say  I'm  a  foreign  producer  of 
raspberries,  and  my  government  subsi- 
dizes all  my  input  costs  for  growing 
raspberries. 

Now  if  I  sent  those  raspberries  to 
the  United  States.  I  have  to  pay  a 
tariff  to  offset  the  subsidy. 

But  if  I  freeze  the  raspberries.  I  pay 
no  tariff. 

Same  raspberries— they're  Jiist 
frozen.  But  no  tariff.  Does  that  make 
sense? 

And  we're  not  Just  talking  about 
raspberries.  We're  talking  about  fish, 
rice,  lamb,  pork,  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts that  right  now  are  subject  to 
countervailing  duties.  These  duties 
soon  will  be  either  lifted  or  left  open 
to  easy  foreign  circumvention. 

In  its  decision,  the  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  did  not  argue  that  it  was 
right  to  permit  this  circumvention.  It 
merely  said  that  there  was  no  statuto- 
ry basis  for  preventing  circumvention. 

The  court  said,  "If  the  [ciurent] 
statutory  approach  *  *  *  is  inadequate, 
it  is  not  the  role  of  Commerce  or  the 
court,  but  the  Congress  to  remedy  any 
deficiency." 

In  other  words,  the  court  looked  to 
us  to  fix  a  glitch  in  the  law. 

It  the  court  decision  had  come 
before  the  Finance  Committee 
markup  of  the  trade  bill,  I'm  sure  the 
Finance  Committee  would  have  fixed 
this  gUtch. 

Unfortunately,  the  decision  did  not 
come  down  till  after  the  nuurkup.  The 
glitch  must  be  dealt  with  through  a 
floor  amendment. 

That  is  why  Senator  Grassley  and 
myself,  with  the  support  of  Senator 
Pryor,  are  today  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  trade  biU  that  directs  the 
Conunerce  Department  to  place  duties 
on  processed  agricultural  products  if 
the  raw  agricultural  product  is  being 
subsidized. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
codify  Commerce  Department  prac- 
tice. 

As  I  said  before,  this  amendment  has 
been  accepted  by  both  the  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  and  the 
Commerce  Department. 


I  hope  that  we  can  all  agree  to  make 
this  much  needed  change  in  n.S.  trade 
law. 

Otherwise,  we  will  be  giving  a  green 
light  to  foreign  nations  that  want  to 
dump  agricultural  products  In  the 
United  States,  and  U.S.  farmers  and 
fishermen  will  be  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

CALCULATION  OF  SITBSmnS  ON  CBtTAUl 
PROCKSSKD  AG  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  good  friend  Sen- 
ator Badcus  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware  I  have 
been  involved  with  this  issue— going 
back  as  far  as  the  first  session  of  the 
99th  Congress.  This  year  I  was  pleased 
to  see  the  Finance  Committee  accept 
my  legislation  that  treated  producers 
of  certain  raw  agricultural  commod- 
ities. As  part  of  the  industry  producing 
products  processed  from  such  com- 
modities for  purposes  of  the  counter- 
vailing duty  and  antidumping  statutes. 
Not  being  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  this  year.  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague.  Senator  Bauctts  for  his 
leadership  in  shepherding  this  meas- 
ure in  the  committee  for  me. 

Unfortunately,  while  most  of  us 
thought  that  this  would  take  care  of 
most  of  our  problems,  the  Court  of 
International  Trade  overruled  the 
Commerce  Department's  decision  to 
apply  a  final  affirmative  countervail- 
ing duty  in  certain  cases  involving  ag- 
ricultural subsidies.  For  example,  as  a 
result  of  the  Court  of  International 
Trade's  adverse  decision,  a  subsidy 
could  be  paid  to  the  commodity  pro- 
ducer and  the  countervailing  duty  be 
evaded  by  merely  changing  the  form 
of  the  product— by  subjecting  it.  for 
example,  to  an  added  stage  of  produc- 
tion—such as  pacldng  or  processing. 
Thus,  subsidized  fresh  raspberries 
could  become  nonsubsldized  frozen 
raspberries  or  subsidized  fish  or  swine 
could  become  nonsubsldized  fish  fillet 
or  fresh  chilled  pork. 

To  curb  this  abuse,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  developed  the  rule  codi- 
fied in  the  proposed  amendment.  The 
rule  was  most  recently  applied  in  the 
final  affirmative  countervailing  duty 
determination:  Live  swine  and  fresh 
chilled,  and  frozen  pork  products  from 
Canada,  50  FR  25097,  and  in  the  final 
affirmative  countervailing  duty  deter- 
mination and  (x>untervaillng  duty 
order:  Rice  from  Thailand,  51  FR 
12356.  Under  the  rule,  duties  would  be 
imposed  on  the  processed  product 
when  first  the  processing  operation 
added  relatively  little  value-added  to 
the  product;  and  second,  where  the 
demand  for  the  raw  product  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  demand  for  the 
processed  product. 

Codification  is  now  needed  because 
of  recent  confusion  in  the  Court  of 
International  Trade  over  the  rule's  re- 
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IftUonshlp  to  a  provision  directed 
toward  similar  problems  with  manu- 
factiired  goods,  19  U.S.C.  1677-1.  Sec- 
tion 1677-1  was  added  in  1984  to  create 
a  new  test  for  upstream  subsidies- 
subsidies  on  input  products  used  in  the 
maniif acture  or  production  of  finished 
articles.  The  court  rejected  the  Com- 
merce Department  test  on  the  grounds 
that  section  1677-1.  stating  that: 

Absent  statutory  recocnition  of  special 
rules  applicable  to  Investigations  concerning 
early  stage  mgrlcultural  subsidies,  •  *  *  de- 
parts from  the  course  set  by  Congress  under 
section  1677-1  for  determining  whether  up- 
stream subsidies  pass  through  to  later  stage 
products  in  agricultural  cases. 

However,  the  three-pronged  test  of 
section  1677-1,  directed  primarily  to 
components  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  finished  product,  is  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  agricultural  com- 
modity markets.  The  second  prong  of 
the  test  looks  to  whether  the  subsidy 
bestows  a  competitive  benefit  on  the 
merchandise.  A  competitive  benefit  is 
found  under  section  1677-l(b)  where 
the  price  for  the  input  product  is 
lower  than  would  otherwise  be  paid  in 
an  arms-length  transaction  with  an- 
other seller.  In  contrast,  the  price  of 
products  sold  on  a  commodity  basis, 
which  is  determined  by  overall  supply 
and  demand,  is  essentially  the  same 
for  all  commodities  sold  at  a  given 
time  in  a  given  market.  The  upstream 
subsidies  test,  if  applied  to  agriciiltiu^ 
commodities,  would  understate  the 
magnitude  of  the  subsidy  and  permit 
wholesale  circumvention  of  the  coun- 
tervailing duty  statute.  The  trade  stat- 
ute would  be  rendered  essentially  use- 
less in  the  case  of  subsidized  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  court  appar- 
ently recognized  such  danger  but  con- 
luded: 

If  the  statutory  approach  to  upstream 
subsidies  is  biadequate.  it  is  not  the  role  of 
commerce  or  the  court,  but  of  Congress  to 
remedy  any  deficiency. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  Senator 
Baucus  and  I  are  offering  our  amend- 
ment today.  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would  accept  this  amend- 
ment. Short  of  that  I  hope  the  Senate 
would  see  fit  to  vote  favorably  on  this 
important  issue. 

B4r.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  which  corrects  an  illogi- 
cal rrc  ruling  which  has  a  direct 
effect  on  pork  imports. 

A  number  of  the  pork  producers  in 
my  State  have  complained  to  me 
about  an  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion ruling  in  1985  that  declared  that 
hogs  and  processed  pork  were  two  sep- 
arate products.  This  action  was  taken 
in  the  context  of  a  complaint  by 
United  States  producers  that  Canada 
was  subsidizing  its  own  producers  and 
was  confirmed  in  a  recent  Court  of 
International  Trade  decision.  As  a 
result  of  the  ITC  ruling  and  the  court 
decision,  countervailing  duties  could 


be  levied  against  hog  imiwrts  to  couin- 
teract  Canadian  subsidies,  but  no  such 
duties  would  be  applied  to  pork  prod- 
ucts. The  court  and  ITC  thereby  cre- 
ated an  incentive  for  Canadian  pork 
producers  to  slaughter  their  hogs  in 
Canada  and  ship  us  various  pork  prod- 
ucts at  low-duty  rates. 

During  the  past  2  years  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  correct  this  il- 
logical situation.  Today's  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  countervailing 
duties  may  be  applied  to  processed 
pork  as  well  as  to  live  hogs  as  long  as 
the  processing  operation  adds  relative- 
ly little  value  to  the  product,  and  the 
demand  for  the  raw  product  is  depend- 
ent on  the  demand  for  the  processed 
product. 

During  1986  the  level  of  pork  im- 
ports from  Canada  rose  by  20  percent. 
The  Senate  needed  to  act  qulcldy  to 
prevent  further  damage  to  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry, and  I  Join  with  the  Arkansas 
pork  producers  in  applauding  this 
action  today. 

Mr.  BENTSIIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BEKTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  basically  codifies  the  past 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce regarding  subsidies  on  agricul- 
tural products.  The  question  was 
where  you  have  that  subsidy  on  raw 
material  and  then  they  have  been  put- 
ting it  on  processed  products,  you  have 
the  past  practices  overturned  by  the 
Court  of  International  Trade.  The 
effect  was  to  make  the  countervailing 
duty  useless.  It  did  not  work.  It  was 
not  effective. 

Senator  Baucus  has  shown  this 
amendment  to  the  administration  and 
has  shown  it  to  the  ranking  member 
of  the  minority  side.  I  personally  have 
no  objection  to  it.  I  support  it  and  rec- 
ommend its  adoption.  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  staff  on  the  minority  side 
that  it  has  been  cleared.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  326)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXHSIfKirT  NO.  337 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  negotiations  of  a 
North  American  Trade  Expansion  Area) 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  ORAiof] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  327. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following: 

SEC    .     NORTH     AMEKICAN     TRADE     EXPANSION 
AREA. 

(a)  Short  Tmx.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  "The  North  American  Trade  Expan- 
sion Area  Act  of  1987. 

(b)  In  OxNnuu..— The  President  shall  take 
action  to  Initiate  negotiations  to  obtain 
trade  agreements  with  Mexico,  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  countries,  and  Canada,  the  terms 
of  which  provide  for  the  reduction  and  ulti- 
mate elimination  of  tariffs  and  other  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  establishment  of  a  North 
American  Trade  Expansion  Area. 

(c)  Reciprocal  Basis.— An  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  re- 
ciprocal and  provide  for  mutual  reductions 
in  trade  barriers  to  promote  trade,  economic 
growth,  and  employment. 

(d)  Bilateral  op  Mitltilateral  Basis.— 
Agreements  may  be  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (a)  on  a  bilateral  basis  or  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis  with  all  of  such  countries  or 
any  group  of  such  countries,  described  in 
subsection  (b). 

(e)  CARiBBKAif  Basim  COUNTRIES.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "Caribbean 
Basin  countries"  means  the  countries  desig- 
nated as  beneficiary  countries  under  section 
212  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Ek;onomic  Re- 
covery Act  (19  U.S.C.  2702). 

SEC    .  IMPLEME.VrAnON  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  REQUiRziaEHTS.— Any  trade  agreement 
entered  Into  under  the  previous  section 
shall  enter  into  force  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  if  (and  only  it)— 

(1)  the  President  has,  at  least  90  days 
before  the  day  on  which  he  enters  into  such 
trade  agreement,  notified  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  his  intention 
to  enter  into  such  as  agreement,  and 
promptly  thereafter  publishes  notice  of 
such  Intention  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  after  entering  into  the  agreement,  the 
President  transmits  a  document  to  the  Con- 
gress containing  a  copy  of  the  final  legal 
text  of  such  agreement  together  with— 

(A)  a  statement  of  any  administrative 
action  proposed  to  Implement  such  agree- 
ment. 

(B)  a  draft  of  an  Implementing  bill, 

(C)  an  explanation  of  how  the  proposed 
administrative  action  and  implementing  bill 
change  or  affect  existing  law.  and 

(D)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  as  to  how 
the  agreement  serves  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  as  to  why  the  proposed 
administrative  action  and  implementing  bill 
are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
agreement,  and 

(3)  an  implementing  bill  Is  enacted  Into 
law  with  respect  to  such  agreement. 

(b)  Eppbcttvk  Date  op  AcRxmxwT.- If  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  are  met  with 
respect  to  a  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  the  previous  section,  the  trade  agree- 
ment shall  enter  into  force  with  respect  to 
the  United  States  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Implementing  bill  Is  enacted  with  respect  to 
such  trade  agreement. 

(c)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  under  the 
previous  section  shall  be  treated  as  an 
agreement  entered  into  under  section  102  of 


the  Trade  Act  of  1974  for  purposes  of  aec- 
Uon  161  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  authorizes  and  directs  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
begin  negotiations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  North  American  free  trade 
area  with  the  goal  of  reducing  and  ul- 
timately eliminating  tariff  and  nontar- 
iff  barriers  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  the  United  States  and  the 
Caribbean  Basin,  and  between  each  of 
the  individual  countries  so  as  to 
achieve  a  free  trade  area  in  North 
America. 

Under  these  provisions,  all  reduc- 
tions in  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers 
have  to  be  on  a  reciprocal  basis  to  pro- 
vide mutual  reduction  in  trade  barriers 
to  increase  the  amount  of  commerce 
that  can  take  place  in  North  America. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  Members  of  the 
Senate  how  important  this  would  be  in 
developing  North  America,  in  creating 
Jobs,  in  generating  economic  growth. 
It  would.  If  successfully  completed, 
open  up  the  markets  for  American 
products  to  140  million  additional 
people.  These  people  in  North  Amer- 
ica outside  the  United  States  have  a 
cumulative  GNP  of  $600  billion. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
would  be  the  largest  free  trade  area  on 
Earth.  It  would  generate  a  substantial 
increase  in  eonomic  growth  In  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
throughout  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initi- 
ative. It  would  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  a  commercial  middle  class 
which  we  all  Imow  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  democracy. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  giving 
the  President  both  the  authority  and 
the  direction  to  prcxjeed  with  the  nego- 
tiation of  this  free  trade  area  can  be 
the  most  important  step  that  we  can 
take  in  eliminating  poverty,  in  attack- 
ing totalitarianism,  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  commiuilsm  in  Central 
America.  I  think  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant step. 

We  all  know  that  after  it  is  author- 
ized. It  has  to  be  negotiated.  I  think  we 
have  in  the  reciprocal  requirements 
there  be  mutual  reductions  in  tariffs, 
quotas,  licensing  fees  and  other  re- 
strictions; a  guarantee  that  as  markets 
are  opened  up  in  the  United  States  to 
the  goods  produced  in  North  America, 
that  similar  markets  will  be  opened  in 
those  countries  so  as  to  provide  an  ex- 
pansion of  Jobs  and  growth. 

I  think  this  is  especially  important 
when  you  look  at  our  major  exports  to 
Canada.  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean 
Basin  nations.  Those  exports  consist 
of  machinery  and  transjjortation,  ad- 
vance data  processing  equipment,  tele- 
communications, and  agricultural 
products.  In  turn,  our  largest  import 
from  those  nations  Is  petroleum.  We 
all  know  that  we  have  to  buy  petrole- 
um if  not  from  these  sources  from  the 
Middle    East,    though    obviously    we 


would  like  to  produce  more  petroleum 
here  at  home. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  step.  I 
think  it  provides  both  the  authority 
and  the  initiative  to  move  forward  to 
open  up  a  free  trade  area  in  North 
America,  doing  it  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
so  that  trade  barriers  are  lowered 
against  American  goods  as  we  lower 
trade  barriers  against  other  goods 
from  North  America  coming  into  the 
United  States.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  for  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  a  laudable  objective.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  co- 
sponsor  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  must  say  in  all 
candor  that  I  favor  multilateral  ar- 
rangements, but  I  think  in  some  in- 
stances, you  have  to  set  an  example 
and  you  have  to  try  to  push  some  of 
the  other  nations  in  the  world  in 
trying  to  get  Into  a  free  trade  status.  I 
have  been  very  supportive  of  trying  to 
work  out  the  agreement  with  Canada. 
That  is  our  major  trading  partner.  I 
think  it  is  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
of  us  as  we  look  toward  free  trade. 

As  I  look  at  Mexico,  I  look  to  a  coun- 
try that  has  historically  had  all  kinds 
of  barriers  to  trade,  that  has  had  a  11c- 
censing  agreement  that  virtually  did 
not  let  products  come  in  unless  some 
bureaucrat  decided  it  was  aU  right.  I 
think  it  Is  a  singular  thing  that  when 
they  moved  Into  GATT.  it  brought 
about  a  change  on  the  part  of  Mexico. 
I  realize  that  in  many  instances  with 
Mexico,  those  tariffs  can  be  quite 
high.  I  hope  the  bilateral  process  with 
Canada  will  bring  those  down.  I  hope 
it  can  be  mutually  beneficial  to  all  of 
North  America,  that  that  kind  of 
agreement  can  bring  about  some  of 
the  changes  we  want. 

I  urge  support  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  To  the  extent  that  I 
have  the  floor.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  like  to  add 
the  thought  that  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  all  procedures  now  applicable  to 
the  bilateral  trade  agreements  will 
apply  under  this  amendment.  I  think 
that  is  important. 

With  that,  I  yield  back  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Just  a  brief  comment  on  the 
value  to  me  as  a  representative  of  a 
large  lx)rder  State  that  thrives  on  free 
trade  in  North  America,  particularly 
the  trade  with  the  country  of  Canada 
and  the  problems  with  Canada;  I  also 
speak  in  appreciation  of  the  value  to 
us  as  policymakers  of  being  able  to 


look  at  North  America  as  what  we  all 
ought  to  start  calling  for.  a  free  trade 
zone,  getting  some  of  the  politics  out 
of  economics  in  this  coimtry.  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  from  Texas 
[Mr.  GEAMif ]  both  for  the  content  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  agreement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
made  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas  for 
accepting  the  amendment.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  him  and  the  Senator 
from  Mliuiesota  as  cosponsors.  I  think 
this  Is  an  important  amendment.  Obvi- 
ously, there  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done 
to  make  it  a  reality,  as  is  the  case  with 
our  free  trade  area  with  Israel  and 
Canada.  I  think  it  is  an  important  first 
step,  and  I  appreciate  the  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  add  my  commendation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  GrammI  and 
those  who  have  cosponsored  the  legis- 
lation. I  would  like  to  say  that  the  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Market  Alternatives  In  Caldwell,  ID, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Reed,  in  the  Idaho 
Press-Tribune,  wrote  an  article  about 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  proposition  of  a  free 
trade  zone.  I  think  it  is  an  idea  that 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

I  recall  very  vividly  in  1976,  when 
former  Governor  Reagan  came  to 
Idaho,  campaigning  for  a  Presidential 
nomination.  He  made  a  very  strong 
case  for  a  North  American  free  trade 
zone  and  what  it  could  offer  for  the 
citizens  of  all  three  countries.  I  think 
these  are  goals  that  are  laudable  and 
that  we  should  all  work  for. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Lawrence  Reed,  which  is 
so  pertinent  to  this  amendment,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
add  my  support  to  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Trade  Legislation  That  Actdallt  VUixmb 

Sense 

(By  Lawrence  W.  Reed) 

The  congressional  hopper  this  year  is 
crammed  full  again  with  trade  bills.  True  to 
form,  most  of  them  are  blatantly  protec- 
tionist. A  lot  of  congressmen  think  that  the 
way  for  America  to  compete  Is  to  bash  our 
competitors,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
that  sort  of  approach  produces  short-term 
benefits  sometimes,  and  long-term  problem* 
almost  all  the  time. 

One  particular  bill,  however,  demonstrates 
an  unusual  combination  of  sound  economics 
and  i>olitical  sensitivity.  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Phil  Granun  of  Texas  and  Rep.  Jack  Kemp 
of  New  York,  the  bill  seeks  to  expand  UJ3. 
access  to  foreign  markets  through  establish- 
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ment  of  a  North  American  Free  Trade  Area 
(ITA). 

The  Btratevy  of  the  Oramm-Kemp  bill  Is 
for  America  to  open  up  markets  by  maUng 
free  trade  acreements  with  its  neighbors, 
rather  than  rely  only  on  worldwide  trade 
deals— where  a  few  countries  can  thwart 
real  pnnmi. 

Under  a  North  American  FTA  arrange- 
ment, the  U^..  Canada.  Mexico  and  the 
non-communist  Caribbean  Basin  countries 
would  eliminate  most,  if  not  all.  of  their 
patchwork  of  trade  barriers.  This  would  give 
American  companies  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets of  over  140  million  people  and  nearly 
1400  billion  in  gross  national  product. 

At  the  moment,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  attempting  to  negotiate  an  FTA  with 
Canada.  Progress  toward  a  similar  arrange- 
ment with  the  Caribbean  countries  is  very 
possible,  if  tough  Issues  of  sugar  and  textiles 
can  be  worked  out. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Edward  L.  Hudglns, 
"the  improved  economic  efficiency  resulting 
from  a  North  American  FTA  would  sur- 
round the  VS.  with  a  ring  of  prosperous 
countries  better  able  to  purchase  U.S.  goods 
and  to  provide  the  VS.  with  valuable  prod- 
ucts." 

Hudglns,  a  prominent  economist,  also 
argues  that  the  idea  would  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  hemisphere  by  replacing  eco- 
nomic stagnation  with  economic  growth  and 
closer  cooperation.  A  North  American  fTA 
could  neutralize  the  subversive  and  destruc- 
tive Influences  of  Marxist  outfiU  like  Cuba 
and  incaragua. 

The  Oramm-Kemp  bill  would  also  extend 
the  VTA  idea  beyond  North  America  by  of- 
fering special  phase-in  provisions  to  encour- 
age developing  countries  to  seek  freer  trade 
with  the  U.S.  Any  successful  agreements 
would  Immediately  put  Japanese  goods  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  In  those  markets, 
which  would  give  Japan  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  seek  similar  free  trade  arrangements. 
Competition,  in  other  words.  Just  might  do 
more  than  bashing  the  Japanese  into  a  freer 
trade  posture. 

The  bill  calls  for  two  other  things  that  are 
long  overdue.  One  is  a  requirement  that  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  prepare  a 
"trade  impact  statement"  for  any  trade  leg- 
islation proposed  in  Congress.  Tariffs  and 
quotas  are  often  seen  as  beneficial  to  the  in- 
dustries they  "protect."  but  too  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  costs  of  that  protection— 
to  OMtfumers  and  other  industries  especial- 
ly. With  a  trade  Impact  statement  in  hand. 
Congress  would  have  fewer  excuses  for  pass- 
ing counterproductive  trade  laws. 

The  other  thing  is  a  requirement  that  the 
Executive  Branch  oppose  loans  by  the 
Intemati<mal  Monetary  Fund.  World  Bank 
and  other  international  lending  agencies  to 
countries  that  restrict  sales  of  VS.  prod- 
ucts. That's  a  good  idea,  but  to  avoid  being 
two-faced  about  trade,  we  ought  to  couple  it 
with  reduction  of  our  own  barriers  against 
those  nations. 

Hopefully,  our  lawmakers  will  recognize 
the  political  and  economic  wisdom  of  using 
the  leverage  of  bilateral  free  trade  areas  and 
act  accordingly.  It  might  be  our  last  shot  at 
avoiding  a  costly  and  destructive  worldwide 
trade  war.  The  Oramm-Kemp  bill  is  one  of 
the  few  good  ideas  on  trade  to  see  the  light 
of  day  in  Congress  in  a  long  while. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
th«e  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  327)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMzintifxiiT  NO.  sas 
(Purpose:    To    express    the    sense    of    the 

Senate    concerning    support    for    human 

rights  and  evolution  to  genuine  democracy 

in  Panama,  and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dttrkn- 
bxrgeh],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Oraham.  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Oam. 
Bfr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Symms,  Ms.  Mlkulskl.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Rudman.  Bdr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Oore.  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Murkowskl, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Harkln,  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Boschwltz.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Olenn.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Quayle,  Btr. 
Chiles,  Itx.  Grassley.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Trible, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Moynlhan.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  HoUings,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and 
Mr.  E>ole  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
328. 

Bfr.  DURENBERGER.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  followlnr. 
Sbc.     . 
(a)  FnroniGS.— The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Republic  of  Panama  Is  a  historic 
ally  and  friend  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  the  security  and  stability  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  are  vital  to  the  security  of 
aU  states  In  the  Western  hemisphere; 

(3)  over  9.000  American  military  personnel 
are  currently  stationed  in  Panama  In  a 
number  of  important  military  installations, 
including  the  headquarters  of  the  Southern 
Command  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces; 

(4)  the  imimpeded  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  in  the  strongest  Interests 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  United 
States,  and  the  free  world; 

(5)  evolution  toward  genuine  democracy 
with  guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
and  assembly  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
RepubUc  of  Panama  and  the  people  of  the 
region; 

(6)  genuine  democracy,  governmental  re- 
spect for  internationally-recognized  human 
rights,  and  internal  stability  best  guarantee 
the  long-term  security  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  RepubUc  of  Panama; 

(7)  the  executive.  Judicial,  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government  of  Panama  are 
now  under  the  influence  and  control  of  the 
Panama  Defense  Forces; 

(8)  recent  allegations  concerning  the  role 
of  members  of  the  Panama  Defense  Forces 


and  its  commander  in  the  murder  of  Doctor 
Hugo  Spadafora,  Panama's  1984  presidential 
election,  involvement  in  International  nar- 
cotics trafficking  and  money  laundering, 
and  corruption  have  resulted  in  spontane- 
ous demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Pana- 
manian people  calling  for  a  full  and  Inde- 
pendent investigation  of  the  conduct  of 
those  officials; 

(9)  a  broad  coalition  of  church,  profession- 
al, business,  civic,  and  labor,  and  political 
groups  have  Joined  to  call  for  an  objective 
and  thorough  Investigation  Into  the  allega- 
tions concerning  senior  members  of  the 
Panama  Defense  Force; 

(10)  the  recent  suspension  of  constitution- 
al guarantees  by  the  government  of  Panama 
has  been  accompanied  by  restrictions  of  the 
fundamental  human  rights  of  the  Panama- 
nian people,  including  censorship  and  clo- 
sure of  the  independent  media,  hundreds  of 
arrests  without  due  process,  and  instances 
of  excessive  force; 

(11)  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Pan- 
amanian people  for  democratically  elected 
government  and  respect  for  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  deserve  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  cannot  be  thwarted  Indefinitely. 

(b)  Sense  or  thx  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that— 

( 1 )  the  government  of  Panama  should  re- 
spond to  the  points  contained  in  the  com- 
munique issued  on  June  17.  1987,  by  the 
Panamanian  Episcopal  Conference  and 
should: 

(i)  Restore  suspended  constitutional  guar- 
antees to  the  people  of  Panama; 

(11)  Establish  genuine  autonomy  for  civil- 
ian authorities  and  seek  the  effective  and 
progressive  removal  of  the  Panamanian  De- 
fense Forces  from  non-military  activities 
and  Institutions; 

(ill)  Provide  for  a  public  accounting  of  ac- 
cusations leveled  against  certain  authorities 
of  the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces; 

(iv)  Take  specific  steps  to  help  ensure  the 
credibility  of  and  confidence  in  free  and  fair 
elections; 

(V)  Underscore  a  full  commitment  to  the 
kind  of  political  pluralism  that  is  necessary 
to  avoid  a  climate  of  violence,  unrest,  re- 
venge or  reprisal; 

(2)  the  vital  interesU  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  securing  authentic  democracy  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  could  best  be  served  by 
the  peaceful  establishment  of  genuine 
democratic  institutions  in  accordance  with 
the  Panamanian  constitution.  Including  the 
holding  of  free  and  fair  elections,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  judicial  system, 
and  the  guarantee  of  a  professional,  non-po- 
litical military  establishment  under  civilian 
control; 

(3)  compliance  with  internationally-recog- 
nized human  rights,  including  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, respect  for  the  due  process  of  law, 
the  restoration  of  political  and  civil  rights, 
and  the  lifting  of  the  current  suspension  of 
constitutional  guarantees  are  essential  pre- 
conditions to  the  restoration  of  democracy 
in  Panama: 

(4)  consistent  with  the  requests  issued  by 
the  Panamanian  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In- 
dustry, and  Agriculture,  the  Archdiocese  of 
Panama,  and  the  National  Civic  Crusade,  an 
impartial  and  independent  investigation 
into  the  allegations  against  senior  Panama- 
nian civilian  and  military  officials  should  be 
conducted  by  an  objective  group  of  Panama- 
nians with  authority  to  publish  their  find- 
ings without  delay  or  fear  of  reprisal; 

(5)  in  accordance  with  universally  recog- 
nized principles  of  fair  procedure,  to  guar- 


antee the  objectivity  of  the  investigation,  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  military  insti- 
tution, and  in  response  to  the  communique 
Issued  by  the  (^vlc  CMisade  for  Justice  and 
Democracy  in  Panama,  the  government  of 
Panama  should  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
Judicial  code  of  Panama,  Title  9,  Chapter  2, 
Book  3,  Article  2470  and  direct  the  current 
commander  of  the  Panama  Defense  Forces 
and  any  other  implicated  officials  to  relin- 
quish their  duties  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  independent  investigation. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  an  amendment  whose  pur- 
pose is  stated  as  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  to  support  human  rights 
and  evolution  to  genuine  democracy  in 
Panama  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  amendment  has  been  in  the 
works  now  for  the  better  part  of  2% 
weeks.  It  has  52  cosponsors.  some  of 
whom  are  on  the  floor  at  the  present 
time. 

It  was  not  my  desire  to  bring  this 
amendment  up  as  an  amendment  to 
the  trade  bill  If,  in  fact,  it  could  be 
considered  as  a  septo'ate  resolution. 
One  of  my  problems  in  negotiating  for 
its  consideration  either  as  an  amend- 
ment or  as  a  separate  resolution  has 
been  conflict  with  the  Interparliamen- 
tarian  Conference  in  another  part  of 
the  hemisphere— Mexico,  I  believe— 
and  the  forced  absence  of  our  col- 
league [Mr.  Dodd],  from  Connecticut. 
He  has  asked  me,  as  recently  as  the 
last  few  minutes  prior  to  what  I  think 
was  his  departure,  if  we  who  propose 
this  resolution  would  consider  laying  it 
aside  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
tmtil  Tuesday  of  next  week,  with  the 
understanding  that,  at  that  point,  we 
should  have  reached  an  agreement  as 
to  the  appropriate  consideration. 

Before  I  suggest  that  that  might  be 
an  appropriate  course  of  action,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms],  who  has  been  so  impor- 
tant to  the  shaping  of  this  resolution 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  situation  as  it  now  exists  Is  that 
Senator  Dodd  is  seeking  a  unanimous- 
(Mjnsent  agreement  for  a  time  certain 
for  consideration  on  Tuesday,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  of  a  freestanding  resolu- 
tion. 

Nobody  can  predict  whether  such  a 
unanimous  consent  request  will  be 
made,  let  alone  whether  it  will  be  ob- 
jected to,  but  in  any  case,  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  as  much  haste  as  possi- 
ble because  we  have  delayed  too  long 
in  consideration  of  this  matter.  But  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  in  all  probability 
we  ought  to  accord  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  E>odd]  an  opportuni- 
ty to  see  what  he  can  work  out  in  that 
regard.  If  he  is  not  able  to  work  it  out, 
then  I  hope  that  we  will  proceed  this 
afternoon.  But  in  any  case,  I  agree 
with  him  that  he  should  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  laid  aside  tem- 


porarily and  proceed  to  another 
amendment  with  the  understanding 
this  amendment  will  be  the  pending 
amendment  after  the  disposition  of 
the  next  amendment. 

Mr.  DUREa^BERGEai.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  most  important  amendment.  I 
think  the  Durenberger  amendment, 
which  is  now  pending,  should  be 
passed  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  passed 
today.  Senator  Durenberger  and  Sen- 
ator Helms  have  been  the  leaders,  and 
Senator  Kennedy  and  others,  on  this 
issue. 

If  we  listen  carefully,  we  can  hear  a 
long  time  ally  of  the  United  States 
calling  for  help.  It  is  the  cry  of  people 
who  want  freedom,  the  right  to  ex- 
press themselves  and  vote  in  a  fair 
election  to  determine  their  future. 
What  they  want  is  something  we  in 
the  United  States  too  often  take  for 
granted.  It's  called  freedom. 

Panama  is  a  friend  and  neighbor  of 
longstanding.  The  resison  we  have  to 
listen  so  carefully  to  hear  Panama- 
nians calling  for  help  is  that  Panama 
is  being  throttled  by  the  man  who  dic- 
tates the  nation's  way  of  life — Gen. 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega. 

General  Noriega  has  a  stranglehold 
on  Panama,  and  he's  choking  the  eco- 
nomic and  moral  life  out  of  that  suf- 
fering nation.  Worse,  he's  managed  to 
sustain  himself  and  prosper  in  office 
because  we  in  the  United  States  have 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  see 
through  his  charade. 

It  is  absolutely  outrageous.  I  visited 
Panama  on  two  or  three  occasions  in 
the  past  few  years  and  the  young  pop- 
ulation that  is  imemployed  is  astro- 
nomical. 

Whether  you  think  that  they  have  a 
dictator  who  is  profiteering  from  his 
position,  I  am  not  persuaded  to  believe 
that  he  is  either  pro-Communist,  pro- 
capitalist,  he  is  only  greedy  and  pro- 
Noriega  and  we  ought  to  bash  him  and 
let  him  know  that  we  disapprove  of 
this. 

Noriega  has  claimed  to  be  a  staunch 
ally  of  the  United  States,  yet  last  week 
he  openly  embraced  another  dictator, 
Nicaraguan  President  Daniel  Ortega 
who.  if  it  was  left  up  to  me,  the  United 
States  would  break  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Daniel  Ortega  and  we  would 
recognize  a  government,  provisional 
government,  in  Nicaragua  that  recog- 
nizes and  respects  the  virtues  and 
values  and  opportunities  and  humani- 
tarlanism  of  freedom  instead  of  one 
that  clings  to  a  bankrupt,  moraUy  and 
economically  bankrupt,  and  decayed 
status  Communist  d<x;trine  that  is 
only  bringing  down  the  opportunities 
for  the  people  in  Nicaragua.  But  that 
is  not  what  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion that  is  before  us  is. 

We  have  long  heard  reports  of  Nor- 
iega's ties  to  Fidel  Casto,  but  even  as 
the    Senate    deliberates    the    events 


which  have  occurred  in  Panama,  we 
see  Noriega  flaunting  his  friendship 
with  Ortega,  openly  embracing  a 
fellow  despot  in  a  remarkable  display 
of  dictatorial  excess,  thumbing  his 
nose  at  the  United  States,  telling  us 
he'll  do  what  he  pleases,  when  he 
pleases,  without  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Panama  and  its  long  friendship 
with  the  United  States.  He  feels  secure 
in  his  actions,  for  he's  sure  that  he  can 
convince  us  that  he's  Just  acting  in  our 
best  interests.  That  tired  argument 
Just  won't  wash  any  longer. 

Noriega's  open  display  of  intimacy  is 
a  slap  in  the  face  for  the  United 
States.  It  must  be  seen  for  what  it  ac- 
tuaUy  is— another  example  of  double 
dealing  by  a  man  with  a  history  of  du- 
plicity. He's  managed  to  stay  in  office 
despite  the  fact  that  he  has  no  sup- 
port among  the  people  of  Panama,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  no  one  in  Con- 
gress wants  to  be  in  his  comer.  He's 
done  so  by  portraying  himself  as  a 
critical  part  of  the  solution  to  ongoing 
problems  in  Latin  America.  But  Gen- 
eral Noriega  is  not  part  of  the  solu- 
tion—he's part  of  the  problem. 

It  is  time  to  blow  the  whistle  on  Nor- 
iega's game.  He's  supported  by  leftists, 
consorts  with  Communists,  and  tells 
us  he  can  help  us.  But  all  he's  been 
doing  is  helping  himself.  General  Nor- 
iega has  played  a  clever  game,  pre- 
tending to  befriend  the  United  States, 
proclaiming  himself  as  a  stauinch  ally 
needed  to  provide  stability  in  a  vital 
region.  The  only  claim  that  is  true  is 
that  Panama  exists  in  a  vital  region, 
and  is  a  close  neighbor  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

The  Panamanian  people  like  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Ameri- 
can people.  That  part  is  true.  But  Nor- 
iega is  a  despot,  a  greedy  leader  of  the 
worst  order. 

For  years  Panamanian  citizens  have 
looked  on  with  increasing  disbelief  as 
General  Noriega  has  systematically 
laid  waste  to  the  fundamental  human 
lights  of  the  citizens  of  Panama 
through  a  brutal'  campaign  of  terror 
and  intimidation.  His  outrageous 
abuse  of  power  is  a  tawdry  tale  filled 
with  acts  of  corruption  and  violence 
typical  of  dictatorial  excesses  seen 
whenever  men  such  as  Hitler,  Mussoli- 
ni, and  more  recently  Duvalier  un- 
leash their  unbridled  greed  and  lust 
for  power  on  an  inncKent  population. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  that  less 
than  a  week  ago,  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Connecticut— or  maybe  it 
was  2  weeks  ago  now— was  in  Panama. 
General  Noriega  hosted  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  Christofhes 
Dodd,  a  very  important  Senator  with 
respect  to  Latin  America  with  his 
views  on  it,  though  I  may  not  agree 
with  some  of  his  views.  He  has  a  cer- 
tain reputation  because  of  his  experi- 
ence in  that  region  and  is  now  the 
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chalnnan   of   the   Subcommittee   on 
Latin  American  Affairs. 

When  Senator  Dodd  visited  General 
Noriega  he  was  doing  his  responsibil- 
ity as  a  n.S.  Senator  interested  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  While  he  was  on  his 
way  b«<^  from  Panama,  before  Sena- 
tor Dodd  could  say  anything.  General 
Noriega  was  seeking  to  undercut  the 
Senator's  report,  not  even  waiting  to 
learn  what  the  Senator  had  to  say 
before  denouncing  him  in  an  editorial 
printed  In  Matutino,  the  paper  that  he 
alone  controls. 

Senator  Dodd  would  be  the  first  to 
■ay  he  would  not  want  me  to  agree 
with  everything  he  said,  but  the  point 
is  that  General  Noriega  Is  very  duplici- 
tous  in  his  own  modus  operandi,  and 
in  my  view  very  disrespectful  to  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues. 

General  Noriega  is  making  clear  his 
intention  to  follow  a  tried  and  true 
path  to  the  bitter  end,  blaming  every- 
one but  himself  for  the  misery  he  has 
brought  to  Paiuuna.  He  closed  down 
the  news  outlets  which  might  give  the 
Panamanian  people  a  balanced  view  of 
events,  and  Is  using  the  paper  he  con- 
trols to  conduct  a  vicious  campaign  of 
slander  and  character  assassination. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
the  ugly  side  of  General  Noriega,  for 
his  recent  actions  are  little  different 
from  his  conduct  through  the  years. 
Last  week,  when  Panamanians  took  to 
the  streets  in  peaceful  opposition  to 
hJs  bloody  reign,  he  responded  with 
typiotl  brutality,  closing  down  newspa- 
pers, imposing  a  curfew,  and  arresting 
and  intimidating  any  Panamanian  citi- 
sen  he  thought  posed  a  problem. 

Perhaps  his  most  outrageous  act  was 
to  demand  that  the  Panamanian  Na- 
tional Assembly  level  charges  against 
nine  prominent  Panamanians  that  he 
wished  to  remove.  He  obviously  in- 
tends to  Intimidate,  imprison,  or  exile 
anyone  who  he  thinks  might  have  the 
courage  to  oppose  his  brand  of  domes- 
tic terrorism. 

Some  say  that  the  crisis  now  under- 
way in  Panama  is  the  result  of  a  public 
confession  made  by  General  Noriega's 
former  crony.  Col.  Roberto  Diaz  Her- 
rera.  who  admitted  that  he  personally 
bribed  people  in  the  general  election 
of  1984  to  ensure  that  Noriega's  candi- 
date would  win.  Colonel  Herrera  also 
implicated  General  Noriega  in  the 
murder  of  Hugo  Spadafora.  a  coura- 
geous Panamanian  who  spoke  out 
against  the  dictator  who  is  grinding 
democracy  in  Panama  imder  the  heels 
of  his  boots. 

General  Noriega's  former  friend 
shocked  many  Panamanians  by  con- 
fessing that  Noriega  was  also  responsi- 
ble for  the  death  of  Gen.  Omar  Torri- 
Joe,  the  popular  Panamanian  leader 
who  died  in  a  mysterious  plane  crash. 
But  those  who  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  observe  General  Noriega's  behav- 
ior, who  have  seen  the  accusations  of 
his  Involvement  with  drug  trafficking 


and  learned  of  his  links  to  Fidel 
Castro  cannot  be  surprised.  They 
know  that  the  seeds  of  the  crisis  now 
underway  in  Panama  were  sown  by 
General  Noriega  himself —and  he  must 
reap  their  bitter  harvest. 

Ultimately  the  problems  of  Panama 
can  only  be  resolved  by  the  Panamani- 
an people.  But  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
make  clear  exactly  where  it  stands.  We 
must  not  be  cowed  by  a  conniving  dic- 
tator who  mistakes  his  own  interests 
for  the  national  interest.  We  must 
show  that  we  welcome  change  in 
Panama,  that  we  know  the  difference 
between  hypocrisy  and  democracy, 
and  that  we  are  willing  to  assist  the 
people  of  Panama  in  their  peaceful  de- 
termination to  obtain  free  and  fair 
elections. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  am  offend- 
ed by  General  Noriega  consorting  with 
people  of  the  likes  of  Fidel  Castro  and 
Daniel  Ortega,  thumbing  his  nose  at 
the  United  States.  I  have  heard  scan- 
dalous stories  that  I  believe  to  be  true 
of  General  Noriega  selling  passports 
for  outrageously  high  prices  to  people 
from  all  over  the  world  and  pocketing 
the  money  privately  himself.  He  is  en- 
riching himself  not  to  the  tune  of 
thousands  of  dollars  or  millions  of  dol- 
lars, but  literally  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  that  this  man  is  making  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  Panama 
in  a  clear  abuse  of  his  powers  as  leader 
of  a  country  that  I  believe  deserves 
better  than  this,  and  that  we  do  have 
a  great  interest  in. 

We  cannot  ever  forget  that  the  most 
important  country  in  the  world  that 
has  the  most  at  stake  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint  of  shipping  through 
the  canal  is  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  also  our  Canadian 
friends,  our  Mexican  friends,  and  our 
other  friends  south  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  South  America. 

The  canal  is  a  very  important  com- 
mercial and  strategic  defense  canal.  It 
is  a  choke  point  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. This  should  not  continue  to  go 
on  without  the  Senate  speaking  and 
raising  its  voice  in  righteous  indigna- 
tion about  General  Noriega  and  his 
abuses  of  the  freedoms  of  people.  We 
should  speak  against  it.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  act  on  the  amendment 
before  us  today  to  speak  as  to  what 
our  view  is  and  that  we  would  do  so 
very  soon. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURENBERGE31.  Unless  any  of 
my  other  colleagues  have  any  com- 
ments on  the  amendment,  I  would, 
given  the  importance  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  this  issue,  and 
also  given  the  demands  on  his  official 
time  today,  and  in  the  hopes  that  we 
can  reach  an  agreement  and  reconsid- 
er this  matter  on  Tuesday,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  amendment  be 
temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESHDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO.  SIS 


(Purpose:  To  specify  additional  administra- 
tive requirements  for  the  National  Critical 
Materials  Council) 
Mr.  REID  address  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr.  REID.  I  send  an  amendment  to 

the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Rm)]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  329. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  foUowiiig: 

SEC      .  NATIONAL  CIUTICAL  MATERIALS  COUNCIU 

(a)  The  National  Fcderai.  Program  Plam 
FOR  Advamced  Materials  Research,  aitd  De- 
vKLonmrr.— The  National  Critical  Materi- 
als Council  shall  prepare  the  national  Fed- 
eral program  plan  for  advanced  materials 
research  and  development  under  section 
206(a)(1)(A)  of  the  National  Oitical  Materi- 
als Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-373:  98  SUt. 
1251)  and  shall  submit  such  plan  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Persoitnel  Matters. — (1)  Not  later 
than  30  dajrs  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Critical  Materials  Council 
shall  increase  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  Council  by  the  equivalent  of  5  full-time 
employees  over  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  Council  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  4  full- 
time  employees  appointed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  permanent  professional 
employees  who  have  expertise  in  technical 
fields  that  are  relevant  to  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  National  Critical  Materials 
Council,  such  as  materials  science  and  engi- 
neering, environmental  matters,  minerals 
and  natural  resources,  ceramic  or  composite 
engineering,  metallurgy,  and  geology. 

(C)    AtTTHORITY    TO     ACCEPT    SERVICES    AlfD 

Personnel  From  Other  Federal  Aoen- 
ciis.— Section  210(4)  of  the  National  Oiti- 
cal Materials  Act  of  1984  (PubUc  Law  98- 
373;  98  Stat.  1254)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "reimbiu-sable"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "nonreimbursable". 

(d)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
Section  211  of  the  National  Critical  Materi- 
als Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-373;  98  SUt. 
1254)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1990"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1992". 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  to  ask  what  is  manga- 
nese? What  is  cobalt?  What  is  plati- 
num? What  is  chromium?  What  do 
they  have  in  common? 

They  have  in  common,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  fact  that  they  are  all  materi- 
als that  are  critical  either  to  the  eco- 
nomic or  political  stability  of  this 
country  and  that  they  are  available 
predominantly  from  countries  of  ques- 


tionable   reliability    to    the    United 
States. 

For  example,  the  United  States  is  73- 
percent  reliant  on  imports  of  chromi- 
um from  South  Africa,  Zimbabwe, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Turkey.  Chromium  is 
essential  for  the  construction  of  auto- 
mobiles, aircraft.  Insulation  of  high- 
temperature  furnaces,  and  many  other 
industrial  applications. 

Mr.  President,  95  percent  of  the 
United  States  cobalt  supply  is  import- 
ed from  Zaire  and  Zambia,  countries 
that  are  unstable  most  of  the  time. 
Cobalt  is  crucial  in  the  forging  of 
alloys,  the  building  of  tool  bits,  and 
the  refining  of  oil. 

Manganese  is  crucial  in  the  alloy 
pr(X%ss  of  certain  high-strength  steels 
used  in  various  weapons  systems  cru- 
cial to  this  Nation's  defense;  100  per- 
cent of  our  manganese  supply  is  im- 
ported from  South  Africa,  France, 
Brazil,  and  Gabon. 

Platinum  group  metals  are  essential 
In  petroleum  refining,  chemical  proc- 
essing, and  automobile  exhaust  treat- 
ment. They  are  also  used  In  telecom- 
munications equipment,  medical  and 
dental  equipment;  92  percent  of  our 
supply  is  Imported  from  South  Africa, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Without  these  materials  many  basic 
products  on  which  we  have  all  come  to 
rely  would  not  be  available.  As  my  col- 
leagues can  see,  we  are  very  vulnerable 
to  a  complete  or  partial  embargo  of 
these  materials.  There  are  several 
policy  options  to  consider  to  guard 
against  such  an  eventuality.  Two  that 
Immediately  spring  to  mind  are  stock- 
piling and  developing  substitutes  for 
these  materials. 

There  is  and  was  an  ongoing  scientif- 
ic research  program  to  determine  if 
there  are  in  fact  substitutes.  But  there 
must  be  a  coordinated  effort  at  the  na- 
tional level  to  devise  a  policy  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  and  we  do  not  have 
one.  Within  the  White  House  is  a 
council  charged  with  exactly  this  mis- 
sion. Unfortunately,  in  its  3  years  of 
existence,  the  National  Critical  Mate- 
rials Council  has  done  nothing  to 
study,  recommend,  or  in  any  way  fur- 
ther the  development  of  a  national 
critical  materials  policy. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  a  national 
energy  policy.  We  also  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  a  critical  materials 
policy.  This  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  supported  by  many  different 
groups  and  organizations.  To  name 
only  two:  The  American  Mining  Con- 
gress and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  This  amendment 
makes  minor  changes— and  I  repeat, 
minor  changes— in  a  law  which  estab- 
lished a  coimcll  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  This  little 
council  was  exiled  to  obscurity  some- 
where probably  in  Georgetown, 
charged  with  this  crucial  task  to  estab- 
lish a  long-range  Federal  program  for 


research  and  development  of  advanced 
materials. 

Public  Law  98-373  was  signed  into 
law  in  July  1984.  It  has  been  almost  3 
years  since  the  President  signed  this 
act.  This  council,  according  to  law,  was 
to  produce  a  report  providing  long- 
range  assessment  of  United  States  crit- 
ical material  needs;  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral program-plan  for  advanced  mate- 
rials research  and  development  to  be 
reviewed  annually;  to  evaluate  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  cen- 
ters for  industrial  technology;  and  to 
establish  a  materials  property  data 
distribution  system. 

To  date,  not  one  of  these  steps  has 
been  taken. 

It  Is  really  no  surprise  that  the  coun- 
cil has  been  dead  for  nearly  3  years;  It 
was  not  until  16  months  after  this  act, 
the  National  Critical  Materials  Act, 
was  signed  into  law  that  the  President 
appointed  the  council's  first  three 
members.  But  within  2  months  of  this 
appointment  two  of  the  members,  in- 
cluding the  chairman,  resigned.  It  was 
not  until  9  months  after  this  time, 
over  2  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  council,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  assigned  to  chair  the 
Council.  Moreover,  although  the  act 
authorized  the  Council  to  hire  12  fuU- 
time  employees  as  staff.  It  actually 
only  hired  2,  an  executive  director  and 
a  secretary.  The  executive  director 
had  absolutely  no  experience  or  exper- 
tise in  any  of  the  technical  disciplines 
associated  with  advanced  materials. 
He,  in  fact,  was  a  PR  man  who  worked 
in  political  campaigns. 

I  have  told  this  body  about  the  lack 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Council. 
Now  I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  to 
explain  why  there  is  a  Council  at  all 
and  what  it  shovild  be  doing.  Critical 
materials  covers  more  thi^i  chromium, 
platinum,  and  cobalt.  It  is  a  broad 
term  best  defined  by  examples  but 
generally  including  any  material  criti- 
cal to  this  Nation's  political  and  eco- 
nomic security. 

Materials  cruclsJ  to  this  Nation's  de- 
fense but  available  only  from  coun- 
tries of  questionable  reliability  such  as 
South  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
considered  critical.  Advanced  ceramics 
is  an  example.  A  light-weight  but  very 
strong  material  that  will  constitute  a 
$10  billion  share  of  the  gross  national 
product  by  the  year  2000,  it  Is  consid- 
ered a  critical  material,  as  it  should  be. 
Superconducting  materials,  the  prop- 
erties and  applications  of  which  are 
Just  now  beginning  to  be  fully  under- 
stood, is  a  critical  material.  Basic  ma- 
terials such  as  steel,  aluminum,  and 
copper  are  crucial  to  the  economy  of 
my  State  as  well  as  many  other  West- 
em  States.  It  provides  some  $250  bil- 
lion in  annual  revenues  to  American 
corporations  that  employ  close  to  3V4 
million  people.  These  materials,  used 
in  a  myriad  of  fundamental  industries 


from  construction  to  car  manufactur- 
ing, are  also  considered  cnitical. 

The  Federal  Government  already 
spends  at  least  $1.5  billion  annually  on 
research  and  development  of  these 
critical  materials  but  these  efforts  are 
disbursed  throughout  the  Department 
of  Energy,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
to  name  Just  a  few. 

Legislating  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Critical  Materials  Council  will  not  lead 
to  new  Federal  programs  or  contribute 
to  the  deficit.  On  the  contrary,  coordi- 
nating policy  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  streamline  research  and 
development  efforts  and  lead  to  budg- 
etary savings. 

It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to 
permit  the  continued  inaction  of  the 
National  Critical  Materials  Council. 
While  we  debate  trade  remedies  and 
measures  to  aid  competitiveness,  oiu- 
friends  in  Europe  and  Japan  enjoy  the 
support  of  their  governments  in  devel- 
oping ix)licy  and  coordinating  research 
and  development  efforts  into  critical 
materials.  This  Nation  missed  the  boat 
when  it  (»ine  to  protecting  our  com- 
petitive advantage  in  the  semiconduc- 
tor industry,  and  we  are  barely  on 
board  in  our  efforts  to  become  com- 
petitive in  advsjice  ceramics  and  su- 
perconducting materials.  In  a  world 
where  the  United  States  no  longer 
automatically  enjoys  a  scientific,  tech- 
nological or  competitive  advantage,  we 
cannot  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  free 
market  to  work  its  will. 

Of  course,  a  coimcil  of  3  with  a  staff 
of  12  will  not  alone  make  this  Nation 
competitive  in  the  area  of  critical  ma- 
terials. That,  of  course,  is  a  Job  best 
left  to  the  private  sector.  But  by  put- 
ting together  a  plan  for  coordinating 
Federal  action;  by  acting  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  in  the  area  of 
critical  materials;  and  by  serving  as  a 
conduit  laetween  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector,  the  coim- 
cil can  contribute  to  the  political  and 
economic  security  of  the  Nation. 

My  amendment  will  do  four  things. 
One.  it  requires  the  National  Critical 
Materials  Coimcil  to  prepare  the  na- 
tional Federal  program-plan  for  ad- 
vanced materials  research  and  devel- 
opment within  6  months  after  this  bill 
is  passed.  Two,  it  requires  the  council 
to  hire  five  staff  with  expertise  in  dis- 
ciplines relevant  to  critical  materials. 
Three,  it  contains  a  provision  prohibit- 
ing OMB  from  preventing  the  loaning 
of  staff  from  agencies  to  the  council. 
Four,  it  extends  the  authorization  of 
the  act  to  fiscal  year  1992. 

Within  the  last  month,  the  council 
appointed  a  new  executive  director 
with  expertise  in  critical  materials.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  appointment  of 
this  new  director  shows  a  new  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  support  the  activities  of  the  council. 
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Adoption  of  my  amendment  will  give  a 

boost  to  this  new  attitude  peimeating 

the  administration  and  show  that  Con- 
gress is  still  Interested  in  seeing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  IMeral  critical  mate- 
rials policy. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  these 
past  few  days  on  the  need  to  make  the 
nations  economy  more  competitive.  By 
supporting  my  amendment,  the  Senate 
will  support  the  rejuvenation  of  a 
councfl  weU  placed  to  promote  a  com- 
petitive critical  materials  industry.  In 
both  the  advanced  and  traditional  sec- 
tors. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
my  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Howev- 
er, I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily set-aside  imtil  I  check  with 
two  subcommittee  chairmen. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask^he  Senator  to  withhold  the 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays?  This  is 
a  Oovemmental  Affairs  amendment. 

Mr.  REID.Iwill  withhold. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Senator  Bentsen 
and  I  have  not  seen  this  amendment, 
and  we  have  no  feeling  one  way  or  the 
other  about  it,  but  we  are  reluctant  to 
accept  it  on  behalf  of  chairmen  of 
other  committees  who  know  it  better. 
We  do  not  have  unanimous  consent  to 
limit  amendments  to  the  Finance 
Committee  titles.  It  would  be  helpful 
to  the  proposer  of  the  amendment  If 
he  would  find  out  what  committees 
have  Jiuisdiction  and  check  with  those 
committees. 

Mr.  REID.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  apologize  to  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

I  will  withhold  the  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  I  wiU  check. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  may  be  very  excellent, 
and  I  assume  it  is.  But,  again,  if  we 
start  taking  the  responsibility  for  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  other  chairmen.  I 
think  we  will  get  into  some  problems 
on  it.  The  Senator  has  every  right  to 
bring  up  the  amendment  now,  proce- 
durally. 

Ux.  REID.  I  understand  that.  I  will 
bring  this  up  at  a  subsequent  time. 

I  have  checked  with  the  staff  of 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  think  it  is  an  acceptable  amend- 
ment: but  I  wUl  withhold  until  I  check 
with  the  two  chairmen. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  he  with- 
draw it  rather  than  setting  it  aside:  be- 
cause if  he  sets  it  aside,  it  automatical- 
ly comes  up  as  soon  as  we  finish  with 
another  amendment.  We  would  not  be 
stuck  on  the  floor  with  this  backup. 

Mr.  REID.  The  suggestion  is  well 
taken.  That  is  what  I  will  do. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Comuo).  The  Senator  has  a  right  to 
withdraw  it. 

The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  recurs  on  the  Diirenberger 
amendment. 
Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  the  bill  in 
general.  I  was  here  yesterday,  seeldng 
recognition,  but  many  Senators  were 
speaking. 

First,  I  should  like  to  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  of  the  Chair.  Am  I 
correct  that  the  Diu-enberger  amend- 
ment is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Am  I  also  correct  that 
any  time  that  it  Is  temporarily  laid 
aside,  any  Senator  who  wished  to  call 
for  the  regular  order  could  bring  the 
Durenberger  amendment  back  up  as 
the  pending  business? 

The    PRESIDINQ    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HEIAffS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Durenberger 
amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  make  a  few  comments,  and  I 
will  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

First,  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minori- 
ty member  for  their  long  and  hard 
work  on  the  Finance  Committee.  I  was 
privileged  to  work  with  both  of  them 
for  the  preceding  6  years.  However, 
due  to  an  event  that  happened  on  No- 
vember 4,  1986,  and  a  reorganization 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  find  myself  now 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
not  on  the  Finance  Committee.  I  have 
a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  and  my 
good  friend  and  neighbor  from  the 
State  of  Oregon,  Senator  Packwood.  I 
compliment  them. 

I  know  they  have  had  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult task  of  bringing  trade  legislation 
out  of  committee.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  both  of  them.  I  believe  they  both 
would  like  to  get  trade  legislation  that 
would  be  bipartisan  and  that  would 
have  the  approval  of  the  I*resident. 
Such  a  bill  would  have  to  not  limit  the 
President's  ability  to  be  flexible 
enough  to  conduct  economic  policy  or 
trade  policy  as  oftentimes  Congress 
has  restricted  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  policy  and  military 
policy. 

The  peak  of  this  happened  back  in 
the  1970's.  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  when  Congress  passed  the  War 


Powers  Act.  I  would  hope  that  if  trade 
legislation  does  pass  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  it  would  not  be  a  trade  War 
Powers  Act  that  would  restrict  this  ad- 
ministration, or  the  administrations 
that  will  succeed  them,  from  operating 
an  effective  trade  policy. 

I  believe  that  the  trade  debate  is  ac- 
tually two  issues.  One  is  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  promoting  world  growth.  The 
other  is  whether  the  Congress  has  the 
strong  desire  to  strip  the  President  of 
discretion  and  claim  responsibility  for 
foreign  trade. 

In  both  cases,  the  United  States  will 
potentially  be  taking  giant  steps  back- 
ward in  its  world  role. 

Some  parts  of  the  bill  further  erode 
the  power  of  the  Presidency  and, 
therefore,  will  undermine  U.S.  leader- 
ship. At  the  same  time  I  am  afraid 
that  the  bill  promotes  statist  policies 
that  will  help  reinforce  socialist  think- 
ing around  the  world  and  not  promote 
market  economies  and  market  solu- 
tions in  other  countries. 

I  am  still  one  who  believes  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  conferees  of  the 
other  body  and  of  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  work  out  legislation  that  might 
achieve  positive  goals.  I  think  we 
should  have  the  ability  to  be  strong,  to 
object  to  what  we  consider  are  blatant 
unfair  trading  practices  against  Ameri- 
can producers  and  against  producers 
of  other  countries.  We  should  work 
toward  goals  that  remove  subsidies, 
whether  they  be  subsidies  in  Western 
Europe  or  subsidies  in  the  United 
States  or  sut>sklies  in  Japan.  Subsidies 
interfere  with  market  economies  and 
hamper  the  free  market  from  worldng 
to  produce  growth  and  better  econom- 
ic opportunities  worldwide. 

I  think  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  sev- 
eral things.  We  cannot  escape  the  role 
of  U.S.  leadership  in  promoting  world 
growth.  Balanced  trade  Is  rarely  ac- 
complished. The  United  States  has 
had  trade  surpluses  and  deficits  for 
numerous  years. 

Trade  is  net  determined  by  central 
governments  mailing  decisions,  but  by 
individual  people  buying  and  selling 
on  the  world  market.  Individuals  ulti- 
mately make  those  decisions. 

The  problem  with  the  world  econo- 
my Is  that  governments  are  involved  ii^ 
making  many  of  those  decisions  ana 
sometimes  our  producers  are  not  com- 
peting against  other  companies  or  in- 
dividuals in  other  countries,  but  the 
governments  of  those  countries. 

We  are  not  completely  iimocent  our- 
selves. As  members  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
that  our  hands  are  not  completely 
clean. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  made  the  case  very  well  on 
the  floor  that  the  United  States  loses 
as  many  or  more  dumping  cases  than 
any  other  country. 


The  UJB.  trade  deficit  dramatically 
increased  beginning  in  1982,  and  there 
were  several  reasons.  One  of  the  many 
reasons  is  that  the  economy  in  this 
country  started  to  come  out  of  the  re- 
cession in  1982.  We  have  had  a  period 
of  sustained  economic  growth  in  the 
country.  There  has  been  a  grasping  for 
more  consumer  goods  by  Americans 
and  there  has  been  more  demand  in 
this  country:  therefore,  there  have 
been  more  goods  sold  in  the  United 
States.  So  we  have  taken  in  larger  in- 
ventories of  goods  from  other  coun- 
tries and  the  trade  deficit  has  grown. 

I  would  refer  my  collea«U6S  to 
today's  Wall  Street  Joiunal  lead  edito- 
rial. I  ask  imanlmous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  tliat  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  They  point  out,  for  ex- 
ample, and  I  quote  from  the  editorial: 

Say  a  U.8.  oonsumer  buys  a  $10,000 
Toyota,  and  a  Japanese  investor  uses  the 
$10,000  to  buy  a  Treasury  bond.  The  T3S. 
trade  deficit  goes  up  $10,000  because  it 
counts  Toyotas  but  not  Treasury  bonds. 
The  $10,000  outlay  by  the  Japanese  investor 
shows  up  in  the  U.S.  accounts  as  a  "capital 
inflow." 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
there  has  been  a  big  capital  inflow 
into  the  United  States  because  the 
United  States  stlU  offers  a  relatively 
better  investment  opportunity  than 
any  other  place  in  the  world.  Foreign- 
ers are  investing  their  money  here  to 
build  factories,  to  build  buildings,  and 
to  expand  production  of  certain  items 
in  this  country.  We  get  back  a  large 
capital  inflow  whether  they  are 
buying  Treasury  bonds  or  investing  in 
plants  and  equipment  in  the  country. 
It  is  not  all  oftentimes  as  it  appears  to 
be  when  we  focus  on  merchandise 
trade  data. 

We  do  not  need  to  hang  our  heads  in 
shame  in  this  coimtry  for  our  achieve- 
ment. The  investment  opportunity  has 
been  increased  In  the  United  States 
because  there  has  been  an  increased 
confidence  during  the  eighties  because 
of  reduced  inflation,  reduced  regula- 
tion, reduced  tax  rates,  and  a  general 
promotion  of  free  enterprise  in  this 
country. 

The  United  States  is  the  biggest 
open  market  in  the  world,  and  most 
business  in  the  world  has  benefited 
from  this  change.  We  have  become  a 
haven  for  the  world's  businessmen.  It 
is  important  as  we  address  the  impor- 
tant Issue  of  trade  that  we  ask  why  we 
were  creating  Jobs  in  America  while 
the  trade  surplus  nations  are  losing 
those  Jobs.  The  business  climate  is 
worse  overseas. 

What  we  sire  doing  here  in  Congress 
will  decrease  the  UJ3.  investment  op- 
portunities if  we  are  not  caref  uL 


If  we  try  to  solve  the  trade  deficit 
problem,  we  do  not  want  to  do  it  by 
driving  our  economy  into  the  ground. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  demand  for 
goods  in  this  country  and  our  produc- 
ers have  not  been  able  to  produce  the 
goods  fast  enough  or  competitively 
enough  in  some  cases  to  get  all  the 
business.  We  have  bought  a  lot  of  for- 
eign goods  to  make  up  for  the  extra 
demand. 

We  are  the  world's  strongest  nation, 
and  I  said  it  on  this  floor  many  times, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  military  weap- 
ons, the  Soviet  Union  would  not  even 
be  classified  as  a  superpower.  If  we 
Just  talk  about  economic  strength,  the 
superpowers  of  the  world  are  the 
United  States,  Japan,  Western  Europe, 
and  other  relative  free  economies.  The 
strength  of  the  world  is  there.  Our 
strength  largely  comes  from  the  limit- 
ed government  and  historically  lower 
tax  rates,  and  a  favorable,  proinvest- 
ment  climate. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  Congress  who 
wants  to  or  intends  to  ruin  the  econo- 
my. As  long  as  we  continue  to  cling  to 
trade  figures  solely  and  view  them  as 
evil  to  be  eradicated,  however,  we  may 
end  up  Insisting  on  attacking  the 
wrong  problem. 

We  are  doing  very  well  in  the  United 
States  and  it  is  our  trading  partners, 
in  my  view,  that  I  wish  we  could  get  to 
come  along  with  us  a  little  more.  I  do 
not  approve  of  our  budget  deficit,  but 
I  do  believe  that  if  we  approach  our 
budget  deficit  with  the  attitude  that 
we  can  reduce  the  budget  deficit 
through  spending  cuts  with  the  trade 
deficit  as  it  appears  that  It  is  coming 
down  already,  and  reduce  those,  we 
could  get  a  correct  equilibrium.  We 
would  strengthen  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  In  my  view,  we  would 
be  better  served  to  be  reducing  ex- 
penditures on  aU  spending  accounts  of 
the  Federal  Government  without  large 
tax  Increases.  Those  actions  would 
probably  do  more  good  to  the  trade 
picture.  I  realize  that  is  a  political 
problem  and  we  probably  do  not  have 
the  votes  to  do  what  this  Senator 
would  do,  so  we  have  to  do  the  next 
best  thing. 

So  now  Congress  is  approaching  the 
trade  question  not  as  an  economic 
problem  as  a  political  problem. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
to  do  this:  we  need  to  promote  our 
system  as  a  model  for  the  world,  not 
inhibit  it  here  in  the  United  States. 
We  should  not  head  down  the  road 
that  will  promote  contrary  ideas 
abroad  by  increasing  the  scope  of  our 
own  Government. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  increased  spend- 
ing and  that  is  one  of  the  areas  in  this 
biU  that  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be 
able  to  work  some  of  these  things 
out  of  the  bill.  The  small  business, 
education,  and  worker  retraining  pro- 
visions are  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money 
and  this  necessarily  means  that  the 


money  has  to  come  from  some  place. 
We  wiU  either  raise  taxes,  print  more 
money,  or  go  further  in  debt,  but 
sooner  or  later  those  things  have  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

The  bill  will  force  Presidential 
action  of  trade  disputes  which  will 
thereby  guarantee  increased  Govern- 
ment interference  in  the  economy. 
The  President  loses  much  of  his  flexi- 
bility to  reduce  Government  interfer- 
ence in  the  market.  The  increased 
likelihood  of  tariffs  or  other  protec- 
tions will  lead  to  Increased  cost  for  ma- 
terials needed  in  production. 

The  bill  as  it  is  written,  includes 
many  measures  to  increase  the 
nimiber  and  scope  of  the  international 
development  banlu.  The  Multilateral 
Investment  Guarantee  Agency  will  not 
allow  free  markets  to  call  into  ques- 
tion Government  policies.  It  will  pro- 
mote nationalization  of  industries  in 
some  areas. 

I  believe  this  is  the  wrong  course  to 
go  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  will  have  an  amend- 
ment to  this  legislation  to  limit  the 
dollars  that  the  U.S.  taxpayers  have 
been  sending  to  international  develop- 
ment banlcs  which  encourage  produc- 
tion of  agriculture,  minerals,  or  manu- 
factured goods  that  are  used  in  direct 
competition  against  American  produc- 
ers. 

Let  me  give  a  couple  of  examples. 
Last  year,  the  World  Bank  sent  $162 
million  to  Nigeria  to  encourage  the 
production  of  grain:  $109  million  to 
Mexico  for  livestock  and  poultry;  $30 
million  to  Mauritius  for  sugar;  $302 
million  to  India  for  producing  fertiliz- 
er. 

These  things  are  all  in  competition 
with  UJ3.  producers  and  all  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  our  trade  balance 
deficit. 

This  is  an  area  where  I  would  like  to 
see  us  strengthen  this  biU  and  I  think 
it  will  be  strengthened. 

We  passed  this  legislation  three 
times  in  the  Senate  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress, but  have  never  been  able  to  get 
it  through  the  other  body.  It  does  get 
some  resistance  from  the  State  De- 
partment, but  it  has  merit  and  I  hope, 
when  the  appropriate  time  comes,  we 
can  have  a  very  indepth  discussion  of 
the  FAIR  bill.  Incidentally,  the  AIR 
Coalition  Organization  members  are 
the  American  Association  of  Meat  Pro- 
ducers, the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
the  American  Soybean  Association, 
the  American  Sugar  Beet  Growers  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  the  National  Cattle- 
men's Association,  the  National  Grain 
Sorghum  Producers  Association, 
Women  Involved  in  Farm  Economics, 
and  the  Fertilizer  Institute. 

This  is  broad-based  support. 

The  basis,  bottom  line  of  what  my 
amendment  will  do  is  the  United 
States  would  require  its  representar 
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Uvea  to  the  Inteniatlonal  develop- 
ment banks  to  cmst  their  votes  against 
loans  that  take  markets  away  from  the 
UjS.  producers.  And  If  the  loans  are 
made  over  the  objections  of  the  votes 
of  the  UJS.  representatives,  we  woiOd 
be  required  to  withhold  future  contri- 
butions to  the  amount  contained  in 
the  loans  made. 

The  bill  would  also  require  that  for- 
eign aid  be  given  in  the  form  of  agri- 
culture commodities  instead  of  cash, 
wherever  possible.  I  have  not  decided 
whether  to  offer  that  part  of  the  bill 
In  the  trade  biU  or  not.  but  it  would  be 
a  way  for  us  to  lessen  our  trade  bal- 
ance by  exporting  commodities  Instead 
of  cash.  Commodities  count  in  the 
trade  equation  and  money  does  not. 

The  world  has  learned  a  lot  from  the 
United  States.  We  have  done  a  lot  of 
good.  The  world  has  learned  a  great 
lesson. 

Look  at  what  is  happening  in  Oreat 
Britain  now.  Mrs.  Thatcher  has  had 
three  successful  elections  and  she  is 
now  in  a  fiill-acale  press  to  privatize 
State-owned  enterprises.  Other  places 
in  the  world  are  foUowing  suit  and 
trying  to  reduce  tax  rates.  They  are 
generally  thinking  about  how  to  im- 
prove the  business  climate. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  recognize  that  American 
leadership  is  needed  to  promote  these 
positive  developments. 

We  need  to  eliminate  all  trade  bar- 
riers, including  Japanese  and  the  Ehi- 
ropean  Economic  Commtmity  on  agri- 
culture restrictions.  It  is  ridiculous, 
when  ooe  locoes  at  the  world  and  looks 
at  the  Japanese  markets,  to  see  how 
much  American  beef  costs  in  Tokyo. 
The  free  market  must  be  upheld.  We 
need  to  get  the  governments  of  the 
world  out  of  the  business  of  trying  to 
help  business. 

How  do  you  best  do  this?  I  think 
srane  of  the  actions  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  in  the  last  2  years 
have  been  the  right  way  to  do  it.  The 
threat  to  the  Japanese  by  Dr.  Clayton 
Yeutter.  the  U.S.  Trade  Ambassador, 
that  we  would  be  recommending  a 
tariff  on  Japanese  automobiles  luiless 
they  opened  up  the  market  to  tobacco 
is  the  right  way  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  in  this 
legislation  that  would  limit  the  flexi- 
bility of  this  administration,  or  any 
administration,  to  be  able  to  make 
that  kind  of  negotiation.  We  have  now 
opened  up  the  tobacco  market  in 
Japan  to  where  it  is  going  to  lessen 
the  trade  deficit.  I  understand,  as 
much  as  $2  billion  next  year  because 
of  their  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
a  hard,  tough  stance  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

This  trade  bill  gradually,  it  appears 
to  me.  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
Christmas  tree  for  those  seeking  to  re- 
verse the  course  and  increase  the 
scope  of  the  Oovemment  under  the 
guise  of  "competitiveness."  The  way  to 


be  more  competitive  is  to  get  the  Oov- 
emment out  of  the  way.  That  is  what 
we  need  to  do  with  respect  to  the  for- 
eign countries. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  would 
fe«l  happier  if  the  United  States 
would  expend  its  energies  on  negotiat- 
ing with  our  friends  and  our  trading 
partners — for  farm  control — by  that  I 
mean  by  reducing  agriculture  subsidies 
worldwide  in  a  long-range  plan— than  I 
would  if  we  spent  our  time  negotiating 
for  arms  control  with  our  adversaries. 
The  Soviets  do  not  have  moral  equiva- 
lency with  us.  They  have  cheated,  lied 
and  deceived  us  on  every  single  agree- 
ment we  have  ever  signed  with  them. 

And  we  know,  If  history  is  any  guide 
to  us.  that  on  any  future  arms  agree- 
ments they  will  cheat  and  lie  and  only 
do  things  in  their  own  best  interests. 
But  we  could.  I  believe,  do  a  great  deal 
for  the  American  economy  and 
strengthen  the  free  world  if  we  could 
get  Western  Europe  and  Japan  and 
the  United  States  and  other  countries 
to  gradually  lessen  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  all  spending  on  farm 
subsidies.  Those  dollars  could  be 
better  used  for  other  things  and  the 
American  farmer  would  be  allowed  to 
compete  in  a  more  open  world  market. 

I  have  confidence  in  American  farm- 
ers that  they  would  be  very  competi- 
tive. What  is  difficult  for  the  farmers 
in  my  State  and  other  States  is  when 
they  have  to  compete  against  subsidies 
from  other  governments.  For  example, 
when  a  North  Dakota  wheat  producer 
or  Idaho  wheat  producer  sells  wheat 
to  a  government  purchasing  agency  in 
J^^an,  the  price  is  marked  up  many 
dollars  per  bushel.  The  siuplus  reve- 
nue gained  when  the  wheat  is  sold  to 
the  flour  millers  in  Japan,  is  then  tised 
to  subsidize  Japanese  rice  producers, 
who  then  are  competing  against  Amer- 
ican farmers  in  Texas  and  California. 
If  we  could  work  on  reducing  those 
kinds  of  inequities,  and  recognize  that 
we  have  them  also.  I  think  we  could  do 
more  good  than  we  can  do  trying  to 
deal  with  people  who  have  no  record 
of  honesty  and  have  only  a  record  of 
lying,  murder,  tyranny,  and  cheating 
on  arms  controls.  I  think  that  we 
could  make  a  better  record  for  our- 
selves. 

We  need  to  focus,  I  believe,  in  this 
legislation  to  try  to  expand  the  bor- 
ders and  the  frontiers  of  markets  and 
trade,  rather  than  trying  to  contract 
them. 

Now.  it  comes  down  to  one  solid 
thing.  Like  I  said,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  politics.  You  cannot  get  away  from 
politics  in  this  country.  It  is  a  big  part 
of  our  lives.  There  is  a  power  struggle 
here  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  most  in  this  body  will  agree 
that  the  trade  deficit  was  not  caused 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  re- 
strictions on  our  exports  in  foreign 
markets,  as  important  as  they  are.  The 


trade  deficits  are  focusing  our  atten- 
tion and  our  wrath  upon  the  barriers, 
but  most  analyses  suggest  that  if  you 
got  rid  of  all  of  them  it  would  only 
reduce  our  trade  deficit  by  about  10  to 
20  percent. 

The  real  issue  is  a  basic  power  strug- 
gle. Congress  wants  to  have  more 
clout,  more  to  say  about  it  in  order  to 
get  more  done.  I  believe,  as  one 
Member  of  this  body  and  In  the  pre- 
ceding 8  years  in  the  other  body,  that 
the  United  States  was  slow  to  respond 
to  a  changing  world  with  respect  to 
trade. 

It  was  not  Just  President  Reagan's 
administration.  It  was  true  of  the  ad- 
ministration before  him. 

The  Congress  thought  the  trade  def- 
icit was  important  and  they  felt  the 
President  refused  to  do  anjrthing 
about  It.  So.  finally,  the  Congress 
passed  the  textile  blU  which  this  Sena- 
tor opposed.  Having  had  Congress  pass 
the  textile  bill  and  narrowly  avoid 
overriding  the  veto,  the  administration 
has  taken  a  much,  much  stronger 
stance  on  trade  policy  and  I  cite  the 
dealings  of  this  administration  with 
respect  to  D  RAMS,  to  the  Canadian 
timber  problems,  and  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  tobacco  export.  They 
are  putting  some  clout  in  our  negotia- 
tions. I  note  the  proposition  to  get 
some  products  sold  in  Spain  and 
threatening  to  put  some  tariffs  on 
some  of  the  higher  priced  consumer 
agriculture  products  that  were  coming 
in  this  country.  Those  kinds  of  posi- 
tions that  the  administration  has 
taken  have  helped  bring  about  equity. 

I  think  the  administration  deserves 
credit.  Let  us  not  have  Congress  then 
come  in  and  try  to  take  all  of  this 
power  away  from  the  administration 
by  trying  to  pass  a  very  restrictive 
trade  legislation. 

I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  resolve 
this  in  either  one  of  two  ways.  Esther 
the  conferees  under  the  wisdom  of 
Senator  Packwood,  Senator  Baiirsjui. 
and  those  in  the  other  body,  will  come 
out  with  a  trade  bill  that  wiU.  fine- 
tune  and  improve  some  of  our  trading 
policies  to  get  faster  response  on  some 
issues  so  that  it  does  not  take  so  long, 
which  I  hope  will  be  the  way.  If  this 
does  not  happen  we  will  end  up  with  a 
trade  War  Powers  Act  of  1987  like  the 
War  Powers  Act  of  1974.  In  my  view, 
the  1974  act  has  severely  weakened 
the  U.S.  ability  to  carry  out  its  diplo- 
matic and  foreign  policy,  because  we 
have  535  people  that  think  they 
should  be  Secretary  of  State. 

We  do  not  want  to  end  up  having 
535  people  who  are  making  interna- 
tional economic  policy.  It  Is  Just  too 
cumbersome  and  too  difficult. 

If  we  do  not  get  legislation  to  the 
President  that  is  fair  and  does  not  re- 
strict his  ability,  he  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  veto  the  legislation.  I 
think  that  he  should  veto  it  and  I 


would  think  that  his  veto  will  be  sus- 
tained and  this  legislative  work  wlU  all 
have  been  for  naught. 

The  lesson  then  wiU  be  learned,  the 
administration  then  will  say  they  have 
learned  a  lesson:  They  should  consult 
with  Congress.  But  then  the  other 
lesson  will  be  learned:  Never  try  to  pla- 
cate the  blatant  protectionists,  be- 
cause they  always  want  more  than  you 
can  give  them. 

So  I  think  what  we  have  to  do.  Mr. 
President,  is  to  get  the  United  States 
moving  on  a  free  enterprise  economy 
and  the  best  way  to  do  that  would  be 
to  reduce  Oovemment  spending, 
freeze  the  budget,  not  overburden 
American  producers  with  millions  of 
dollars  of  new  taxes.  Reduce  the 
spending  side  of  the  equation  here  in 
this  coimtry  and  get  the  economy 
moving  stronger  in  the  United  States. 
Then,  do  not  pass  legislation  which 
weakens  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  as  it  was  viewed  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  President,  that  rather  summa- 
rizes my  remarks  on  the  trade  bllL 
Exhibit  I 
The  Ddtob  DivnuioR 

We  recall  when  "the  energy  crista"  was 
the  centerpiece  of  received  wisdom.  The  e«- 
tabllshment  understood  the  predicament: 
The  weight  of  the  earth  was  finite,  bo 
energy  prices  had  to  rise  Indefinitely.  Some- 
day we  would  look  on  the  shelf  and  discover 
there  Is  no  more  energy.  Then  we  would  all 
freese  In  the  dark. 

In  the  last  year  the  establishment  has 
been  similarly  mesmerized  by  the  predica- 
ment of  "a  debtor  nation":  The  American 
public  has  such  an  all-consuming  desire  for, 
say,  Japanese  automobiles  that  we  have  to 
go  hat-ln-band  to  Japan  for  loans.  We  are 
living  beyond  our  means,  and  have  become 
the  world's  greatest  debtor.  Someday  we  will 
look  on  the  shelf  and  find  there  Is  no  more 
foreign  capital.  Then  we  will  all  turn  into 
Mexicans. 

This  week  the  Commerce  Department  re- 
leased the  latest  version  of  the  "debtor 
nation"  statistics.  The  "negative  net  inter- 
national investment  position"  of  the  U.S.  in- 
creased to  $236.6  billion  In  1986  from  $111.9 
billion  the  year  before.  The  walls  over  this 
soaring  "debt"  were  somewhat  diluted,  how- 
ever, because  someone  noticed  that  one  big 
reason  for  the  increase  was  the  soaring 
value  of  the  foreign  stake  In  the  U.8.  stock 
market.  Can  this  be  aU  bad? 

It  may  be  an  apt  moment  to  talk  some 
sense  about  both  "debt"  and  International 
statistics  generally. 

The  absolute  first  thing  to  understand  is 
that  there  Is  sero  chance  the  n.S.  will  be 
faced  with  the  debt  problems  of  Mexico  or 
BrasiL  Their  problems  reached  crisis  be- 
cause their  debts  were  denominated  in  dol- 
lars rather  than  their  domestic  currencies, 
and  became  unmanageable  when  the  dollar 
rose  and  their  currendes  collapsed.  The  UJ3. 
foreign  debt,  by  oontrast.  is  denominated  in 
dollars.  If  the  dollar  collapses,  so  does  the 
real  value  of  the  debt. 

The  second  thing  to  understand  Is  that 
international  transactions  do  not  create 
debt  that  did  not  exist  before.  A  Treasiur 
bond  draws  the  same  Interest  at  home  or 
abrpa^l   If  the  little  lady  In  Dubuque  sells 


her  bond  to  an  Insurance  company  on  the 
Oinza,  what  precisely  has  changed? 

The  third  thing  to  understand  Is  that  the 
International  trade  and  investment  flgwes 
make  up  an  aooountlng  identity.  They  mutt 
balance— tautologically,  by  definition.  The 
import  of  a  merchandise  item  Is  also  the 
export  of  an  equivalent  financial  claim.  Say 
a  n.S.  consumer  buys  a  $10,000  Toyota,  and 
a  Japanese  investor  uses  the  $10,000  to  buy 
a  Treasury  bond.  The  UJS.  trade  deficit  goes 
up  $10,000  because  it  counts  Toyotas  but 
not  Treasury  bonds.  The  $10,000  outlay  by 
the  Japanese  investor  shows  up  in  the  UJB. 
accounts  as  a  "capital  inflow." 

These  are  transactions  between  consent- 
ing adults.  The  consumer  got  the  Toyota  he 
wanted,  and  the  investor  got  the  bond  he 
wanted.  If  there  were  no  statistics,  no  one 
would  know  there  is  any  problem.  (Prob- 
lems can  arise  only  from  an  obscure  account 
entry  called  "official  financing";  well  ex- 
plain that  when  someone  notices  It.) 

One  should  not  assume,  indeed,  that  the 
chain  of  transactions  Is  driven  by  the  mer- 
chandise account.  Maybe  the  investor's  ea- 
gerness for  the  Treasury  bond  started 
things,  and  the  consumer  bought  the 
Toyota  to  use  the  money.  In  our  view,  a 
desire  to  invest  in  the  U.S.  has  been  the 
main  force  driving  the  international  ac- 
counts the  past  few  years.  The  American 
banks  stopped  loaning  fimds  to  the  Third 
World,  which  meant  that  South  America 
stopped  buying  U.S.  merchandise.  Even  in 
the  developed  world,  the  X}&.  economy  has 
been  the  engine  of  growth  since  the  Reagan 
tax  cuts.  And  when  a  Mexican  (or  Japanese) 
deposits  dollars  In  New  York,  they  become  a 
"liability"  of  the  X3S.  bank  and  drive  up  the 
Commerce  Department's  debt  numbers. 

Now.  It  Is  not  a  healthy  thing  that  the 
world's  most  developed  economy  is  also  its 
best  Investment.  In  a  healthy  world,  funds 
should  flow  out  of  the  U^S.  to  exploit  the 
profit  opportunities  in.  and  advance  devel- 
opment of.  the  Third  World.  This  crucially 
depends  on  the  domestic  policies  of  Third 
World  nations,  as  the  Baker  plan  recognizes. 
But  against  this  remaining  unhealthy  Im- 
balance must  be  set  the  historically  remark- 
able success  of  American  policy  In  taming  a 
world  Inflation  without  the  complete  crack- 
up  most  would  have  predicted. 

The  main  danger  in  the  debt  numbers  and 
trade  deficit  Is  that  they  will  confuse  the 
American  establishment,  convincing  it  of 
failure  in  the  face  of  success.  There  are 
plenty  of  signs  of  this  In  the  upsurge  of  pro- 
tectionism. The  whole  notion  of  these  statis- 
tics—trying to  trace  flows  of  goods  and 
money  among  separate  national  econo- 
mies— is  probably  outmoded  in  today's  inter- 
dependent world.  There  are  not  many 
economies  somehow  linked  together,  there 
is  one  organic  whole. 

Understandably  given  these  confusions, 
there  have  been  frequent  attempts  to 
reform  the  statistics,  most  recently  In  1976. 
A  panel  of  distinguished  economists  took  up 
the  issue,  and  Its  main  conclusion  was  that 
there  Is  no  bottom  line.  It  suggested  that  in 
official  releases,  "the  words  'surplus'  and 
'deficit'  be  avoided  Insofar  as  possible."  It 
said.  "These  words  are  frequently  taken  to 
mean  that  the  developments  are  'good'  or 
'bad'  respectively.  Since  that  Interpretation 
is  often  Incorrect,  the  terms  may  be  widely 
misunderstood  and  used  In  lieu  of  analysis." 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  good  time  for  Senators  to  call  up 
their  amendments.  I  hope  that  Sena- 
tors will  caU  up  their  amendments  and 
there  are  plenty  of  amendments  to  be 


called  up.  We  have  a  list  that  shows  42 
amendments.  I  realize  that  the  bill  is  a 
big  bill,  that  it  contains  the  wortt  of 
nine  committees,  and  therefore,  that 
Senators  and  their  staffs  have  had 
some  dlf  f  ictilty  in  studying  the  bill  and 
preparing  amendments. 

It  has  to  be  said  that  nine  commit- 
tees know  about  nine  parts  of  this  bill 
and  Republican  Senators  and  Demo- 
crats on  nine  different  committees 
know  a  good  deal  about  what  is  in  nine 
tiUes  of  the  bill.  It  is  evident  that 
there  are  some  amendments  that  have 
been  prepared  because  I  have  a  list  of 
them.  So  let  it  not  be  said  that  be- 
cause it  is  such  a  mammoth  bill,  it  is 
going  to  take  us  time  to  study  and  pre- 
pare amendments,  because  there  are 
nine  committees  that  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  material  in  this  bill.  It 
does  have  a  title  and  it  is  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  we  can  call  up  amend- 
ments so  we  can  make  progress. 

We  made  good  progress  on  amend- 
ments. What  is  happening  is  Just  what 
I  feared  would  happen,  that  we  would 
get  started  making  statements  again 
as  we  did  yesterday  and  Senators 
would  leave  the  floor  and  wait  a  while 
to  call  up  their  amendments. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  Senators  to 
call  up  amendments.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tors for  the  fine  cooperation  that  has 
been  given.  I  urge  Senators  within  the 
hearing  of  my  voice  to  please  covait  to 
the  floor  to  call  up  amendments.  I 
urge  the  respective  Cloakrooms  to  get 
the  word  out  that  this  is  an  opportuni- 
ty to  call  up  amendments.  Those  who 
have  amendments,  please  come  to  the 
floor  to  call  them  up. 

Mr.  President,  the  managers  of  the 
bill  are  waiting  patiently.  The  ranking 
manager  is  pacing  the  floor,  impa- 
tiently pacing  the  floor.  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  come  over  and  call  up 
amendments. 

I  thank  all  Senators.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ORAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoM).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Florida. 

AMKRDlIXIfT  IfO.  330 

(Purpose:  To  extend  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  until  the  date 
that  is  12  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  (Dmnlbus  Trade  Act  of  1087  and  re- 
quire reports  from  beneficiary  countries) 

Mr.  ORAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  which  is 
amendment  No.  14  under  the  amend- 
ments to  titles  1  through  9,  and  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  read. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  pending  amendment 
will  be  laid  aside  and  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  bUl  cleric  read  as  f  oUows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Oraram] 
for  himwU  and  BCr.  Kkut  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  330. 

At  the  end  of  UUe  VS.  of  the  bill,  add  the 
foUowtnc: 

SBC     .  CAUBBBAN  BASIN  DOTUnVE. 

(a)  ExmfsioH.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
318  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Re- 
covery Act  (IB  VS.C.  37M)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Duty-free  treatment  provided  to  ben- 
eficiary countries  under  this  title  shaU 
remain  in  effect  untO  the  date  that  ia  12 
yeara  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1087.". 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ttova.  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  reviewed  and  cleared  on  both 
sides.  Four  years  ago  this  Congress 
took  a  significant  step  and  recognized 
the  Importance  of  strong  economies  In 
our  nearest  neighbors  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  through 
the  adoption  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative.  This  program  is  Intended  to 
stimulate  private  sector  development 
through  a  closer  economic  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States.  It  recog- 
nizes the  historic,  cultiuid,  political, 
and  economic  relationships  which  are 
unique  to  those  countries  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

That  program.  BCr.  President,  has 
had  a  mixed  response  in  part  because 
of  other  factors  which  have  occurred 
over  the  4-year  period,  but  it  is  stUl 
looked  to  as  an  important  symbol  of 
U.S.  economic  interest  in  the  region 
and  a  sign  of  opportunity  for  a  better 
future  for  those  countries. 

In  visits  over  the  past  several 
months  with  business  and  governmen- 
tal leadership  in  the  region,  when 
asked  "what  could  the  United  States 
do  that  would  be  the  most  significant 
in  terms  of  your  economic  weU-being?" 
Almost  without  exception  at  the  top 
of  that  list  of  priorities  has  been  to 
start  again  on  the  Caribbean  Basin  In- 
itative,  to  give  us  again  the  12-year 
period  which  was  made  available  4 
years  ago  and  which  now  has  dwindled 
to  8  years. 

This  amendment  would  do  that.  lii. 
President.  I  believe  that  it  is  appropri- 
ate, and  important  statement  and  will 
be  a  significant  economic  contribution 
to  the  well-being  of  this  critical  region. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  amendment.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it.  There  are 
very  few  things  we  can  do,  frankly,  for 
a  cheaper  price  than  the  extension  of 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  We 
will  get  more  for  our  money  and  do 
more  for  relations  in  the  Caribbean 
and  security  of  this  country  in  passing 
this  amendment. 


Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  also  looked  at  the  amendment 
and  consider  It  a  very  valuable  contri- 
bution to  this  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  made  an  excellent  state- 
ment in  defense  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  am  authorized  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  indicate  to  the 
Senate  that  the  committee  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  330)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PANAMA 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  at  some 
point  this  afternoon  we  will  be  voting 
on  a  resolution  regarding  Panama  and 
the  serious  situation  down  there.  I 
would  like  to  Just  take  a  couple  min- 
utes of  my  colleagues'  time  to  mention 
my  own  concern  about  that  sitiiation. 
Within  the  past  hour  and  a  half  I 
talked  with  a  friend  and  classmate  of 
mine  in  Panama.  He  Is  a  member  of 
the  opposition,  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. His  name  is  Camillo  Brenes. 
He  has  been  a  senator  in  Panama.  He 
is  a  businessman  there.  He  detailed  to 
me.  again,  as  I  said,  within  the  past 
hour,  the  problems  and  the  kinds  of 
harassment  that  he  has  faced  in 
Panama.  He  and  his  brother  have  pub- 
lished a  newspaper  and  found  the  Nor- 
iega government  coming  under  a 
search  warrent  to  search  and  thor- 
oughly disrupt  the  publication,  his 
business  the  same  thing— well,  per- 
haps we  should  close  them  down  for  a 
week  or  2  or  3  while  we  check  out  this 
or  that  or  the  other  thing.  The  mes- 
sage to  him  Is  very,  very  clear.  If  he  is 
going  to  show  the  courage  or  willing- 
ness to  speak  out  about  the  degree  of 
corruption,  theft,  and  other  activities 
of  the  Noriega  regime,  then  he  is 
going  to  be  silenced  one  way  or  the 
other. 

I  mention  this  not  only  because  of 
my  concern  for  a  friend,  a  classmate's 
safety  but  also  because  of  my  concern 
for  the  people  of  Panama  and  for  the 
relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama,  a  long  and  histor- 
ic one.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  interest 
there  as  all  of  Central  and  North 
America  does.  I  hope  that  at  some 
point  the  United  States  is  able  to 
speak  strongly  enough— and  I  hope 
the  President  especiaUy,  whose  words 
would  carry  the  most  weight  down 
there— about  what  is  happening  in 
Panama. 


Certainly  the  President's  sources  of 
Information  are  superb.  He  knows  of 
the  corruption.  He  knows  of  the 
danger  to  our  security  system.  He 
knows  of  the  attempts  being  made  to 
totally  loot  that  country  in  a  way  that 
the  next  generation  will  have  nothing. 
The  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
because  of  not  only  the  power  of  his 
office  but  the  prestige  that  he  carries 
throughout  the  hemisphere,  could 
speak  out  strongly  and  condemn  what 
is  going  on.  I  hope  he  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  recently  traveled  to 
Panama  and  came  away  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  insufficient  strides 
that  coimtry  has  made  toward  real  de- 
mocracy. 

I  saw  how  the  Panama  defense 
forces  are  expending  and  assuming  an 
ever  growing  role  in  Panamanian  polit- 
ical, economic  and  social  life. 

I  saw  how  the  commander  of  the 
PDF,  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega,  is  the  real 
power  behind  the  current  weak  civil- 
ian government,  and  that  there  Is  a 
genuine  fear  that  he  may  dictate  the 
outcome  of  the  1989  elections.  If  that 
occurs,  it  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the 
hopes  of  democracy  In  Panama,  and 
could  Immensely  complicate  the  deli- 
cate task  United  States  policymakers 
will  face  in  the  1990's  in  working  out 
the  future  United  States-Panama  mili- 
tary and  political  relationship. 

Today.  Just  3  months  after  my  trip 
to  Panama,  the  people  of  that  country 
have  spoken  out  more  forcefully  than 
anytime  In  recent  history.  They  have 
taken  to  the  streets  to  show  the  world 
that  they  will  settle  for  nothing  less 
than  full  participation  in  the  selection 
of  their  future  leaders. 

Between  the  Panamanian  people 
and  democracy  stands  General  Nor- 
iega. For  years,  Noriega  has  been  sus- 
pected of  being  at  the  center  of  the 
drug  trade  and  money  laundering  in 
Panama.  United  States  officials  have 
Insisted  there  is  no  hard  evidence  to 
implicate  Noriega,  but  the  huge  scale 
of  these  activities  in  Panama  make  it 
difficult  to  beUeve  that  high  level  offi- 
cials are  not  involved. 

The  recent  accusations  of  Noriega's 
hand-picked  chief  of  staff.  Col.  Rober- 
to Diaz  Herrera,  have  heightened 
those  suspicions.  Colonel  Diaz  has  said 
that  Noriega  planned  the  assassina- 
tion of  former  President  Torrijos,  that 
he  ordered  the  brutal  murder  of  oppo- 
sition leader  Hugo  Spadafora.  that  he 
rigged  the  Presidential  election  of 
1984,  and  that  he  has  taken  millions  of 
dollars  In  bribes  In  exchange  for  Pana- 
manian visas  and  other  favors. 

Instead  of  responding  responsibly  by 
pledging  to  investigate  these  serious 
accusations  by  an  important  official, 
the  Panamanian  Government  has  at- 
tacked Colonel  Herrera's  credibility 
and  attributed  the  unrest  to  subver- 
sives and  foreign  agents  who  seek  to 
destroy  the  Carter-Torrijos  Treaty. 


In  contrast,  the  response  of  the  Pan- 
amanian people  has  been  heartening. 
They  have  marched  and  protested  and 
risked  their  lives  in  the  streets,  show- 
ing their  opposition  to  government  by 
Noriega.  The  military  declared  a  state 
of  emergency  and  deployed  armed  sol- 
diers to  suppress  dissent.  Opposition 
leaders  were  beaten  and  arrested.  The 
press  was  censored. 

What  facade  of  democracy  that  ex- 
isted in  Panama  when  I  was  there  3 
months  ago  no  longer  exists.  There 
are  no  civil  rights  and  no  rule  of  law. 
There  Is  no  democracy.  The  military  is 
in  charge. 

It  is  critical  that  the  outcry  of  the 
Panamanian  people  not  be  lost  on  the 
United  States.  It  is  Important  for 
them  and  General  Noriega  to  know 
that  the  United  States  will  not  stand 
by  silently  while  this  suppression  of 
political  freedom  occurs  In  our  own 
hemisphere. 

General  Noriega  is  sorely  mistaken 
if.  as  has  been  reported  In  the  press, 
he  believes  what  is  occurring  in 
Panama  today  is  the  result  of  some 
United  States-backed  conspiracy  to 
prevent  Panama  from  taking  over  the 
canal.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
canal. 

Neither  should  he  mistake  the  reso- 
lution offered  today  by  Senators  Byrd. 
KEimEDT  and  others  as  an  attempt  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
manipulate  events  In  Panama.  It  Is  an 
appeal  for  democracy.  It  is  an  expres- 
sion of  support  for  the  Panamanian 
peoples'  legitimate  demands  for  politi- 
cal freedom  and  human  rights,  rights 
they  have  been  denied  for  too  long. 

The  United  States  and  Panama  have 
shared  difficult  histories,  but  we  share 
common  goals  for  the  future.  Above 
all.  those  goals  are  the  security  of  our 
two  coiuitries  and  close  political  and 
economic  relations.  Those  goals  can 
only  be  realized  if  the  generals  get  out 
of  politics  and  real  democracy  is  al- 
lowed to  prevail  in  Panama.  Only  then 
can  brave  people  like  my  classmate  be 
protected,  and  only  then  can  those 
who  can  do  so  much  for  the  future  of 
Panama,  not  only  for  the  rest  of  this 
century  but  also  In  the  next  century, 
be  given  the  chance  to  speak  out  and 
to  work  for  their  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  on  the  floor.  I 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 


OMNIBUS  TRADE  AND 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  E^rAlfs]  is 
about  ready  to  offer  an  amendment, 
and  I  wiU  not  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

(After  some  delay,  the  following  oc- 
curred.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  suggests 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  withhold  that  suggestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fol- 
lowing the  wish  of  the  majority  leader, 
the  Chair  withholds. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  Senators 
come  to  the  floor  and  call  up  their 
amendments.  At  some  point,  as  the 
debate  goes  on.  if  no  Senator  seeks 
recognition,  what  is  the  question  that 
the  Chair  is  required  to  put  before  the 

Senate?  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Is  there  further  debate? 
Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  the  question? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  number  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is 
amendment  No.  328.  the  Chair  advises 
the  majority  leader,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  that  amendment 
pending  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  BYRD.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 

been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  here  and  keep  the 
Senate  from  voting  on  an  amendment 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 

ordered.  

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate? 
Mr.  triiiT.MR  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  a  question. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  was  supposed  to  be  consulting 
with  the  majority  leader  about  the 
unanimous-consent  request  with  re- 
spect to  a  freestanding  resolution  on 
the  Panama  issue.  Senator  Dxtben- 
BERGER  and  I  agreed  to  set  aside  the 
amendment  temporarily,  and  that  is 
where  it  stands.  I  am  prepared  to  start 
debate  on  it.  But,  in  good  faith,  I  felt 
obliged  to  accede  to  Senator  Dodd's  re- 
quest. I  am  prepared  to  pr(x;eed  with 
whatever  the  majority  leader  decides 
to  do. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  in  a  meeting  with  Senators  in  my 
office,  and  I  was  not  even  aware  that 
there  was  a  pending  amendment.  I  was 
not  aware  that  there  was  an  amend- 
ment pending.  I  asked  the  Chair  what 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  was  if  no  Sena- 


tor sought  recognition;  and  I  thought 
the  Chair  would  say.  "If  there  was  no 
further  amendments,  third  reading  of 
the  bill."  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  me 
that  there  Is  an  amendment  pending 
and  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  it. 

So,  the  Chair  was  accurate:  and  If  no 
Senator  seeks  recognition,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Chair  to  put  the  question. 
That  would  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  seeking  to 
cut  off  debate  on  my  amendment.  But 
there  is  an  amendment  pending,  and  I 
can  guarantee  that  we  are  not  going  to 
stand  around  here  for  another  hour 
waiting  for  Senators  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  call  up  an  amendment  when 
there  is  an  amendment  pending, 
nobody  wants  the  floor,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  a  rtllcall  vote. 

Mr.  HKTiMS.  I  hope  the  Senator  un- 
derstands the  position  I  am  in.  I  would 
like  to  proceed;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
good  faith  Involving  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  agreed  to 
give  him  time  to  consult  with  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Nobody  has  been  con- 
siiltlng  with  me.  I  have  been  in  my 
office  conducting  a  meeting  with  Sena- 
tors, and  what  I  say  is  not  meant  to  be 
criticism  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  or  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut or  anyone  else. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  we  have  an 
amendment.  I  am  thrilled.  [Laughter.] 
We  have  an  amendment  on  the  floor, 
before  the  Senate.  I  am  happy  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Amen. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  had  not  asked  the 
Chair  what  the  (Jhalr  is  supposed  to 
do  if  no  one  is  seeking  recog^tion,  I 
would  not  know  that  there  was  an 
amendment  up.  Hallelujah!  We  have 
an  amendment  before  the  Senate,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  it.  and  I  am  going  to  sit  down. 

If  no  Senator  wishes  to  debate  It  or 
call  up  another  amendment,  the  Chair 
will  do  its  duty.  I  am  certain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senate  that  the 
pending  amendment  has  been  set  aside 
by  unanimous  consent  on  several  occa- 
sions, but  it  is  still  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  we  temporarily  set  aside 
the  amendment. 

I  have  an  amendment  here  I  sent  to 
the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELBffiS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  before  we  set  aside  the  amend- 
ment, again  I  would  like  to  have  some 
indication  from  the  leadership  and 
from  Mr.  Dodd  what  my  circumstances 
are  because  I  am  ready  to  debate  it 
and  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
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>Ir.  President.  I  hmve  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICiH.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Texas. 

JUCBIDIfKirr  HO.  3St 

(Purpoae:  To  deny  trade  beneflta  to  ooim- 

trtes  that  ■ui>port  acta  of  International 

terrariam) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  the  clerk  to  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bunaaa], 
for  himself,  llr.  Cross.  Mr.  DDSsmxaaxa. 
Mr.  MsnsBBAnii.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Paroa. 
Mr.  DaCoacnn.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  McCoinixLL, 
Mr.  TRuaMoas,  Mr.  JomnToa.  Mr.  Exom. 
and  Mr.  MxTaxowsia.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  331. 

Mr.  'BEHXTSES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  diqjensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Samtoko).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 

At  the  end  of  subUUe  D  of  UUe  TX  of  the 
bill,  add  the  f  ollowlnr 


.  DDOAL  or  TKADB  BKNIFIT8  TO  COUN- 
ntns  SUPPORTING  ACTS  OP  TERROR- 
ISM. 

(a>  luaw  HFiCATiow.— <  1 )  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  identify  each  foreign  country 
that  repeatedly  provides  support  for  acts  of 
IntematttKial  terrorism  and  shall  publish 
such  Identlflcatlon  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Such  identification  shall  remain  in  effect 
unto  a  deteimination  is  made  with  respect 
to  such  country  under  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  of  State  determines 
that  a  foreign  country  Identified  under 
paragraph  (1)  has  ceased  to  provide  support 
for  acta  of  International  terrorism,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  publish  such  detennl- 
nation  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(3)  By  no  later  than  February  15  of  1988, 
and  of  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
sreas  a  list  of  the  names  of  each  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  which  an  identifica- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  Is  In  effect. 

(b)  Dbhial  op  Tsaos  BswspiTS.— Notwith- 
standing soy  other  provision  of  law,  if  a  for- 
eign country  is  Identified  under  subsection 
(aXl>- 

(1)  the  President  shaU  terminate,  with- 
draw, or  suspend  any  portion  of  any  trade 
agreement  or  treaty  tliat  relates  to  the  pro- 
vision of  nondiacrlmlnatory  (most-favored- 
nation)  trade  treatment  to  such  country, 

(3)  such  country  shall  be  denied  nondis- 
criminatory (most-favored-naUon)  trade 
treatment  by  the  United  States  and  the 
products  of  such  country  shall  be  subject  to 
the  ratee  of  duty  set  forth  in  coltinm 
number  3  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States, 

(3)  the  provjslona  of  tlUe  V  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  V&.C.  3481,  et  seq.)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  products  of  such 
country,  and 

(4)  the  provisions  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
firirmnnilc  Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C.  3701,  et 
seq.)  shaD  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
products  of  such  country, 

during  the  period  In  which  such  identlfica- 
tlon  la  in  effect. 


(c)  WAivxaa.— (1)  The  President  may 
waive  all,  or  any  portion  of,  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  any  foreign 
country  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  a  waiver  would  be  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  written  notice  of 
any  waiver  granted  under  this  paragraph. 

(3)  Any  waiver  granted  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  revoked  by  the  President  at  any 
time. 

(SKA)  Any  waiver  granted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  take  effect  only  after  the 
close  of  the  30-day  period  that  begins  on  the 
date  on  which  the  President  submits  to  the 
Congress  written  notl<x  of  such  waiver. 

(B)  The  following  days  shall  be  excluded 
In  determining  the  30-day  period  described 
In  subparagraph  (A): 

(i)  the  days  on  which  either  House  of  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain 
or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die, 
and 

(11)  any  Saturday  and  Sunday,  not  ex- 
cluded under  clause  (I),  when  either  House 
of  Congress  is  not  in  session. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  years  the  American 
people  have  had  it  brought  home  to 
them  time  and  again  Just  how  vulnera- 
ble we  as  a  nation  are  to  threats  from 
terrorism.  We  lost  hundreds  of  our 
citizens  in  the  bombings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  and  the  Marine  barracks 
in  Beirut;  we  agonized  over  the  hijack- 
ing of  TWA  847  and  the  cruise  ship 
AchiUe  Lauro;  we  retaliated  against 
Libya  for  the  bombing  of  the  disco- 
theque in  Berlin,  though  we  could  not 
do  anything  to  prevent  it. 

During  the  past  decade  the  number 
of  terrorist  incidents  worldwide  has 
been  growing  at  the  alarming  rate  of 
12  percent  a  year,  and  American  citi- 
zens are  routinely  singled  out  for 
harsh  treatment  and  even  execution 
when  they  faU  into  the  hands  of  ter- 
rorist groups,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Ironically,  though,  our  policy  toward 
terrorism  has  been  inconsistent.  We 
identified  Iran  as  a  terrorist  nation, 
and  then  we  sold  them  TOW  missiles 
and  Hawk  spare  parts.  For  some  time 
prior  to  these  sales,  and  even  while  the 
sales  were  taking  place,  we  had  been 
attempting  to  convince  our  allies  not 
to  sell  weapons  to  Iran  and  other  ter- 
rorist nations.  Our  own  actions  under- 
cut our  words.  This  was  most  unfortu- 
nate, and  it  is  unclear  Just  how  long  it 
will  take  our  credibility  to  recover. 

My  amendment  today  is  designed  to 
correct  another  situation  where  our 
actions  are  at  variance  with  what  we 
are  saying  about  terrorism  and  our 
will  to  fight  against  it. 

This  is  the  area  of  trade  preferences, 
where  it  might  siuprise  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  leam  that  we 
give  moat-favored-nation  status  to 
Iran.  Syria,  and  Libya,  three  coimtries 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  identi- 
fied as  being  consistent  supporters  of 
terrorism.  This  means  that  imports 
from  these  three  nations  enter  the 
United  SUtes  at  the  same  tariff  level 


as  do  items  Imported  from  our  friends 
and  allies.  To  me  this  is  outrageous. 

We  have  in  our  trade  statutes  today 
different  tariff  levels  for  friendly 
countries— to  whom  we  give  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  status— and  for  countries 
that  are  not  favorable  toward  us.  such 
as  most  of  the  Communist  nations.  It 
is  simply  Inconceivable  to  me  that  we 
should  continue  to  allow  three  of  the 
terrorist  nations  of  the  world  to  enjoy 
the  same  low-tariff  rates  that  we  give 
our  friends. 

The  amount  that  we  import  from 
these  three  contries  is  surprisingly 
large,  amounting  to  over  $600  million 
in  1986.  For  1987  the  amount  is  pro- 
jected to  be  even  higher.  In  terms  of 
the  overall  amount  of  U.S.  imports 
this  is  not  a  large  percentage,  but  it  is 
not  insignificant,  either.  Libya,  I  have 
to  say  in  all  candor,  would  be  little  af- 
fected by  this  amendment  at  present, 
for  President  Reagan  imposed  an  em- 
bargo against  its  products  in  the  fall 
of  1985.  The  effect  on  Colonel  Qadhafi 
would  be  more  psychological  than  fi- 
lumcial,  and  that  seems  to  me  enough 
reason  to  take  this  action. 

This  amendment  will  do  the  follow- 
ing three  things:  First,  it  will  require 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  maintain  a 
list  of  nations  that  support  terrorism, 
notifying  the  Congress  whenever  a 
country  is  added  to  or  taken  from  the 
list.  The  Secretary  already  maintains 
such  a  list  for  the  purpose  of  notifying 
the  Congress  of  certain  military  ex- 
ports; this  will  require  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  countries  from  which 
we  receive  imports.  Second,  it  will 
deny  trade  preferences,  bicludlng 
most-favored-nation  status,  to  any 
<x>untry  on  the  list  of  terrorist  sup- 
porters. Third,  it  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  waive  this  pro- 
scription if  he  decides  it  Is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  do  so. 
and  if  he  notifies  Congress  of  his 
intent  30  days  in  advance.  I  anticipate 
that  this  waiver  would  be  given  most 
infrequently  and  only  for  the  most 
urgent  of  reasons,  if  it  Is  given  at  all. 

This  amendment  does  not  place  an 
embargo  on  goods  from  these  nations. 
It  would  simply  require  a  higher  tariff 
on  imports  from  them  and  would 
thereby  place  them  at  a  disadvantage 
when  competing  against  imports  from 
other  countries  and  against  similar 
products  manufactured  or  produced 
here  in  the  United  States.  And  it 
would  add  some  much-needed  consist- 
ency to  our  statements  and  policies  di- 
rected against  terrorism  and  terrorist- 
supporting  nations. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's statement.  It  sounds  like  an  ex- 
cellent approach.  What  were  the  three 
countries  that  the  Senator  mentioned 
that  would  be  affected? 


ISi.  BENTSEN.  We  were  talking 
about  Libya,  Sjrria,  and  Iran. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's response. 

Just  one  question.  Certainly  I  would 
agree  with  Iran  and  Libya.  Syria.  I  be- 
lieve, or  at  least  I  have  understood  by 
some  reports,  is  in  the  process  of  work- 
ing hopefully  trying  to  effect  the  re- 
lease of  some  American  citizens  who 
are  held  hostage  in  Lebanon. 

Does  my  friend  and  colleague  think 
that  the  passage  of  this  amendment  in 
any  way  might  be  detrimental  to  their 
efforts  or  possibilities  of  their  efforts 
In  trying  to  assist  us  for  the  release  of 
American  citizens  who  are  held  hos- 
tage in  Lebanon? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  think  this  will  put 
some  pressxu^  on  them,  frankly,  to  try 
to  help  us  in  that  regard. 

I  thought  this  had  been  cleared  on 
the  minority  side,  and  I  have  Just  been 
advised  by  staff  that  there  is  a  ques- 
tion concerning  it. 

So.  Mr.  President,  with  that  in  mind, 
I  will  withhold  this  amendment  and 
withdraw  this  amendment  until  a  later 
date.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  Panama 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (xjnsent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


r  NO.  ssa 
(Purpose:  To  eliminate  constraints  on  the 

Secretary  of  Commerce  that  prevent  the 

timely  publication  of  monthly  balance  of 

trade  data  and  to  require  a  study  of  the 

feasibility   of  developing   an   index   that 

measures  the  real  volume  of  merchandise 

trade) 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
EvAHs]  proposes  an  amendment  numl>ered 
333. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subUUe  D  of  title  IX  of  the 
bill,  add  the  foUowing: 

SEC     .  TRADE  OTATISTICS. 

(a)  RxFORTiHo  or  Import  Statistics.— 
Subsection  (e)  of  section  301  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  VOLUMTTRIC  IWDKX.— 

(1)  The  Director  of  the  Census.  In  consul- 
Utlon  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  shall  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  developing,  and  of 


publishing,  an  index  that  measures  the  real 
volume  of  merchandise  trade  on  a  monthly 
basis,  which  would  be  reported  simulta- 
neously with  the  balance  of  merchandise 
trade  for  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  Onsus  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  study  conducted  under  para- 
graph (1)  by  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ETVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  this  amendment  would  be 
cleared  on  both  sides.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  has  been  cleared  on 
the  Republican  side  and  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  worked  on  on  the  majority 
side.  It  is  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Very  simply,  it  will  give  us.  I  believe, 
a  stronger  and  better  method  of  accu- 
rately measuring  Just  where  we  are 
each  month  in  terms  of  our  trade  bal- 
ances. 

It  does  two  things:  First,  it  would 
remove  a  requirement  currently  in  law 
that  requires  Imports,  including 
freight,  insurance,  and  the  cost  of 
freight  insurance  and  associated 
charges,  to  be  Included  in  the  value  of 
imports.  That  is  a  legitimate  index  and 
it  is  one  that  we  need  to  know. 

The  other  index  which  is  reported 
48  hours  later  is  called  PAS  or  free 
along  side  ship,  and  it  does  not  include 
the  freight,  Insiu-ance,  and  associated 
charges. 

My  concern,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
currently  only  the  imports  on  the  CIP 
basis  are  reported  early.  They  tend, 
because  they  include  Insurance  and 
they  do  include  freight,  to  be  larger 
figures  than  the  others. 

As  a  result,  they  tend  to  startle  and 
in  some  cases  dismay  those  who  watch 
those  statistics  very  carefully. 

Forty-eight  hours  later  other  figures 
come  out  both  on  Imports  and  exports 
on  a  free  along  side  ship  basis,  and 
they  tend  to  be  lower. 

Since  both  are  measured  in  the  same 
way.  they  accurately  set  forth  the  dif- 
ference between  imports  and  exports. 
But,  currently,  by  that  time,  the 
second  report  is  lost  in  the  latter  pages 
of  any  newspaper,  while  the  first  has 
been  reported  on  the  front  pages  quite 
generally. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
would  allow  us  to  report  all  these  sta- 
tistics concurrently.  It  would  give 
Members  of  Congress,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  business,  economists, 
and  everyone  else  a  chance  to  look  at 
all  these  statistics,  measure  them  one 
against  the  other  as  equivalents,  and 
give  us,  as  a  result,  a  straightforward 
measurement  each  month  on  one  day 
of  all  of  our  import  and  export  trade. 

The  second  portion  of  this  amend- 
ment would  merely  ask  that  a  study  be 
conducted  to  see  if  there  is  some  way 
to  develop  a  better  volumetric  index, 
or  something  that  measiu-es  the  real 


volume   of  merchandise   trade   on  a 
monthly  basis. 

We  have  found  in  the  last  m  or  2 
years  that  our  trade  statistics  get  dis- 
torted quite  substantially  simply  be- 
cause there  are  rapid  changes  in  the 
relative  values  of  American  currency 
against  foreign  currency.  That  tends 
to  mask  or  hide  the  real  changes 
which  are  occurring  in  the  volimie  of 
goods  which  are  being  both  shipped 
overseas  and  which  are  being  Imported 
into  the  United  States. 

So  the  second  half  of  this  amend- 
ment would  ask  that  a  study  be  con- 
ducted in  an  effort  to  try  to  get  to 
such  an  index  which,  if  successfully 
implemented,  would  tell  us  Just  how 
we  are  doing  in  the  actual  volume  of 
goods  or  the  value,  consistent  value,  of 
those  goods  being  shipped  into  the 
United  States  and  exported  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  rather  confident 
that,  if  such  a  successful  index  had 
been  developed  and  utilized  during  the 
course  of  the  last  several  years,  it 
would  have  shown  us  earlier  than  we 
have  now  discovered  that,  in  terms  of 
volume,  in  terms  of  American  gCKxls 
being  shipped  overseas  and  foreign 
goods  shipped  into  America,  that  we 
had  turned  the  comer  earlier  than  the 
ciurent  measurements  would  show; 
the  ciurent  measurements  being  meas- 
ured in  current  dollars  only.  So  I  think 
that  the  two  halves  of  this  amend- 
ment, if  adopted  and  Implemented, 
would  give  us  a  much  more  straight- 
forward and  complete  picture  of  our 
total  trade,  would  enable  all  of  us  to 
look  more  accurately  at  what  is  hap- 
pening and.  as  a  result,  I  think  to 
make  better  decisions. 

Ii4r.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  supported  by  both  sides.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I  re- 
member when  we  put  into  law  the  pro- 
vision for  counting  cost,  instirance  and 
freight.  CIP.  as  we  call  it.  I  never 
thought  it  was  properly  part  of  the 
merchandise.  Indeed,  it  is  not  mer- 
chandise and  I  think  it  should  not  be 
counted.  I  think  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  is  a 
good  amendment. 

Blr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  read  the  amendment  and  I  do  not 

object  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  delMite  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  332)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  B«r.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


'  Ko.  sat 

Mr.  HETiMR.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICE31.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota.  

Mr.  HKTiMS.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  the  amendment, 
correct?    .»* 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  by  no  means  the  first 
time  that  the  Senate  has  dealt  with 
the  important  issues  regarding 
Panama.  Last  September  24,  the 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  53  to  46.  passed 
my  amendment  to  the  intelligence  biU 
that  read  as  f  oUows: 

Section  604.  The  Director  of  CentnU  Intel- 
Usenoe  shall  provide  a  report  to  the  Select 
Cmnmittee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  March  1,  1987,  whether  and 
to  what  extent  the  Defense  Forces  of  the 
Oovemment  of  Panama  may  have  violated 
the  human  rights  of  the  Panamanian 
people,  are  Involved  In  international  drug 
trafficking,  aims  trafficking,  or  money  laun- 
dering, or  were  involved  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hugo  Spadaf ora. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
inquire  of  the  Chair  if  the  pending 
amendment  has  been  properly  stated 
by  the  clerk.  If  not.  I  would  ask  him  to 
do  so.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Con- 
sent was  granted  for  the  reatUng  to  be 
dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HEX  .MS.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
understand  the  Chair. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Con- 
sent was  granted  to  dispense  with  the 
reading. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  welL 

Mr.  President,  in  many  ways,  my 
amendment  of  last  September  was  im- 
precedented  but  the  situation  was  also 
unprecedented.  Panama  has  been  our 
friend  and  ally  since  1903.  The  United 
States  has  maintained  a  very  close  re- 
lationship of  diplomatic,  political,  and 
ecomomlc  cooperation  with  Panama. 
Our  long  partemshlp  with  the 
Panama  Canal  has  given  us  strong  in- 
terests in  common  which,  even  when 
at  times  strained,  nevertheless  gave  us 
a  strong  incentive  to  accommodate 
each  other. 

Now.  I  realize,  as  I  speak  here  this 
afternoon,  that  there  is  the  possibility 
that  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  reached  to  have  the  subject  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
DuBSMBBBGDt  and  me  laid  aside  in 
order  that  it  can  be  called  up  as  a  free- 
standing resolution. 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  wOl  be  pro- 
pounded. I  hope  it  will  be  and  that  it 
will  be  agreed  to.  But.  in  any  case.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished leader  that  we  ought  to  move 
along  on  this  bilL  And  inasmuch  as 


the  pending  amendment  does  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered.  I  think  it  is 
proper  that  we  have  a  discussion  of 
the  effect  of  the  amendment— or.  as 
the  case  may  be.  the  Senate  n«solu- 
tion. 

In  recent  years  it  has  bectane  clear 
that  Panama's  democracy  has  been 
victimized  by  the  presence  of  a  mili- 
tary strong  man,  Oen.  Manuel  Antonio 
Noriega.  Although  his  official  position 
is  commander  of  the  Panamanian  De- 
fense Forces,  it  is  no  secret  that  Oen- 
eral  Noriega  has  actually  used  his  po- 
sition almost  entirely  for  his  own  per- 
sonal advantage.  And  in  the  course  of 
pursuing  that  personal  advantage  he 
has  exercised  what  amounts  to  a  de 
facto  coup  against  the  constitutional 
government  of  Panama. 

Moreover,  Oeneral  Noriega's  aggran- 
dizement of  personal  power  and  per- 
sonal riches  has  not  been  accom- 
plished without  brutal  terrorization  of 
the  Panamanian  people  and  the  tram- 
pling of  their  civil  and  constitutional 
rights. 

I  might  say  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  peanuts  in  terms  of  the  money 
that  has  flowed  into  Oeneral  Noriega's 
secret  bank  accounts  overseas.  That  is 
a  subject  that  wUl  be  disctissed  by  the 
Senate  on  another  occasion.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 
somewhere  between  at  least  $75  mil- 
lion and  $100  million. 

Newspapers,  both  in  Panama  and 
the  United  States,  have  detailed  Mr. 
Noriega's  role  as  a  narcotics  trafficker, 
as  a  dealer  in  contraband,  and  a  depos- 
er  of  Presidents^^is  business  partner- 
ships with  Fidel  Castro  are  well 
known,  well  docimiented.  Perhaps 
more  significant  than  anything  else 
has  been  the  very  clear  and  Justified 
suspicion  surroimding  the  brutal 
murder  of  Dr.  Hugo  Spadafora.  a 
former  high  government  official 
whose  decapitated  body  was  found  Just 
over  the  border  in  Costa  Rica  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1985. 

The  Sixftdafora  murder,  a  circum- 
stance not  all  that  unusual  in  Panama 
these  days,  has  become  a  tragic 
symbol  of  what  can  happen  to  the  op- 
position to  Oeneral  Noriega.  Anyone 
who  has  been  reading  the  papers  or 
watching  the  television  for  almost  the 
last  three  weeks,  is  bound  to  know  of 
the  protests  of  the  people,  and  the 
widespread  popular  uprisings  in 
Panama.  Oeneral  Noriega's  miscon- 
duct is  weU  Itnown  to  the  people  of 
Panama.  I  will  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
many,  many  people  of  Panama  have 
contacted  me  wondering  why  the 
United  States  Oovemment  has  not 
done  anything  or  said  anything  about 
the  manifest  crisis  in  Panama. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  is  willing  to 
do  something  and  willing  to  say  some- 
thing. I  participated  in  the  drafting  of 
the   legislation   now  pending   in   the 


Senate,  and  I  want  the  Senate  to  act. 
and  preferably  this  afternoon. 

The  allegations  against  Mr.  Noriega 
were  reviewed  In  a  series  of  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  year.  I  presided 
over  those  hearings.  The  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  committee,  both  from 
the  administration  and  from  private 
witnesses,  confirmed  the  allegations 
that  have  now  caused  the  crisis  in 
Panama.  There  is  no  question  about  it, 
til.  Noriega  is  on  the  nin.  I  think  it  is 
time  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  speak  up 
and  to  say  where  we  stand  with  re- 
spect to  this  man  because  the  situa- 
tion as  it  now  stands  reflects  upon 
United  States  relations  with  Panama. 

Believe  it  or  not.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  Central  America  the 
United  SUtes— thanks  to  the  U.S. 
State  Department  and  others — is 
widely  perceived  as  Oeneral  Noriega's 
supporter  and  backer.  Let  me  say  to 
those  who  have  that  impression:  It  is 
not  so  as  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  not  his  supporter  and  I 
am  not  his  backer  and  I  never  will  be. 

But  it  seems  to  me  there  are  some  in 
the  U.S.  Oovemment— including  the 
State  Department  and.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  the  CIA.  which  is  an  arm  of  the 
State  Department — some  elements 
that  regard  the  unsavory  Oeneral  Nor- 
iega as  "a  U.S.  asset."  These  people  do 
not  seem  to  understand  tit.  Noriega, 
his  politics,  or  the  politics  of  Panama. 
The  continued  support,  or  perception 
of  support,  of  General  Noriega  under- 
mines U.S.  security  interests  through- 
out Central  America  and  the  contin- 
ued fimctioning  of  the  Panama 
Canal— which  the  Senate  unwisely 
voted  in  1978  to  give  away. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  Oen- 
eral Noriega  is  without  any  redeeming 
value,  social  or  otherwise. 

That  was  the  background  leading  to 
the  action  of  the  Senate  last  Septem- 
ber when  my  amendment  was  adopted, 
53  to  46.  Senators  wUl  recall,  Mr. 
President,  that  when  I  proposed  the 
amendment  of  last  September.  I  speci- 
fied that  the  CIA  was  to  provide  a 
report  to  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, not  later  than  September  1. 
1987. 

We  all  eargerly  awaited  that  March 
1  report,  a  report  that,  because  of  its 
nature,  was  to  be  classified.  We  did  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  report 
publicly.  But  it  does  not  violate  any 
classification  to  comment  today  that 
the  report,  when  it  finally  arrived, 
consisted  of  precisely  one  and  a  half 
pages;  that  Is  all,  one  and  a  half  pages. 
It  was.  In  fact,  a  nonreport.  It  was  in- 
sulting in  its  deliberate  disregard  of 
the  clear  Intent  of  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  later  en- 
acted Into  law.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  un- 


classified imagination  of  anyone  who 
dares  to  reconstruct  the  boldness  and 
decisions  and  masses  of  detaU  in  the 
masses  of  evidence  available  that  pur- 
portedly was  Included  In  that  one  and 
a  half  pages  that  the  CIA  sent  up 
here.  It  was  a  default  in  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  CIA. 

The  Director  of  the  CIA,  Bill  Casey, 
was  gravely  ill  at  the  time  this  page 
and  a  half  response  was  prepared.  Bfr. 
President,  I  simply  do  not  believe  Bill 
Casey  either  approved  or  Icnew  about 
this  page  and  a  half  nonreport  because 
it  revealed,  when  you  think  about  It, 
the  contempt  which  the  operating 
level  of  the  CIA  has  for  its  own  over- 
sight committee  not  to  mention  the  se- 
riously deliberated  actions  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  also  demonstrates  the  level 
to  which  some  sectors  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment will  go  to  protect  an  Individ- 
ual who  is  regarded  as  "a  U.S.  asset." 
even  when  that  "asset"  is  clearly  a  li- 
ability to  anybody  having  the  remo- 
test respect  for  morality  or  decency, 
let  alone  honor.  Needless  to  say  that 
liability  In  this  instance  is  Oeneral 
Noriega. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  for  the 
past  week  or  more,  the  citizens  of  Pan- 
anama  have  been  demonstrating 
against  Oeneral  Noriega.  They  are  fed 
up,  they  are  tired  of  this  brutal,  ruth- 
less dictator:  they  are  tired  of  the  de- 
pression, the  oppression,  the  brutality. 

We  now  Imow  that  Oeneral  Norie- 
ga's second  in  command,  chief  of  staff. 
Col.  Roberto  Diaz  Herrera,  was  forced 
out.  Diaz  made  a  series  of  accusations 
against  Noriega.  Diaz  made  clear  that 
Noriega  Intended  to  Idll  him  so  he  was 
going  to  tell  the  truth.  Diaz  then  made 
a  number  of  Interesting  dlsclosiues. 
Bear  in  mind  this  was  the  No.  2  man. 

First.  Col(Xiel  Diaz  said  that  the 
1984  election  had  been  stolen  in 
Panama;  that.  Indeed,  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  tallies  had  been  done  in 
Diaz's  own  home. 

Second.  Diaz  Herrera  said  that  Oen- 
eral Noriega  was  personally  responsi- 
ble for  the  murder  and  decapitation  of 
Hugo  Spadafora.  Diaz  named  the  asso- 
ciates of  Noriega  who  had  done  the 
ghastly  deed. 

And,  third,  he  said  that  Noriega  was 
personally  responsible  for  the  airplane 
crash  that  took  the  life  of  Oeneral 
TorrlJos  in  1981. 

Fourth,  Diaz  said  that  Noriega  had 
Illegitimately  amassed  funds  through 
the  illegal  sales  of  Panamanian  visas 
for  Cubans. 

And,  fifth,  he  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  Noriega's  drug  trafficking. 

As  to  the  drug  trafficking  and  the 
laundering  of  money,  the  Senate  is 
going  to  hear  a  great  deal  in  detail 
about  this  in  days  to  come.  It  Is  going 
to  be  the  smelliest  story  that  we  have 
heard  in  a  long  time,  a  sordid  tapestry 
of  corruption. 

These  allegations— and  quite  frankly 
they  are  far  more  than  allegations- 


come  from  sotirces  that  need  to  be  ex- 
amined very  carefully.  They  are  not 
new  allegations,  except  to  the  degree 
and  In  the  detail  in  which  they  have 
now  been  presented.  The  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  yesterday  after- 
noon met  in  secret  session.  I  sat  for  4 
hours  listening  to  the  most  startling 
testimony  that  I  have  heard  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
these  past  14  V^  years. 

All  who  are  interested  in  freedom 
and  deomocracy  in  Latin  America 
must  support  the  objectives  of  this 
amendment— or  a  freestanding  resolu- 
tion. If  it  turns  out  be  be  that. 

I  would  personaUy  hope  that  we  can 
withdraw  this  amendment  and  offer  It, 
right  now,  as  a  freestanding  resolution 
to  be  acted  upon  this  afternoon.  If 
that  is  the  will  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  no  matter  how  we 
handle  this  matter  legislatively,  it  is 
clear  to  this  Senator  that  Oeneral 
Noriega  must  step  aside  so  that  the  al- 
legations can  be  examined  impartially 
by  distingiiished.  respectable,  dedicat- 
ed Panamanian  citizens.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  U.S.  Oovemment  has  not  been 
quick  to  respond  to  the  anguished  cry 
of  the  Panamanians  for  the  return  of 
their  dignity  and  their  freedom. 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion, this  amendment,  whatever  it 
turns  out  to  be.  There  are  56  of  us  who 
are  cosponsoring  this  amendment  or 
resolution,  each  saying  the  same 
thing:  We  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
Noriega  that  he  Is  plajring  a  destruc- 
tive role  in  Panama.  We  want  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  State  Department  that 
support  for  Noriega  is  imdermlning 
our  own  national  Interest.  But  most  of 
all.  we  want  the  people  of  Panama  to 
understand  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  support  them  in  their 
call  for  an  investigation  of  past  crimes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  restoration 
of  constitutional  government  in 
Panama. 

lix.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

SEVERAL  SENATORS  addressed 
the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lautdtberg).  The  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring 
this  amendment  expressing  our  sup- 
port for  genuine  democracy  in 
Panama. 

On  June  5.  several  colleagues  and  I 
inserted  into  the  Record  an  open 
letter  to  the  people  of  Panama.  Our 
purpose  was  to  counter  the  false  asser- 
tions made  by  the  Noriega  government 
that  U.S.  criticism  of  Panama's  in- 
volvement in  drug  trafficldng  and 
money  laundering  was  a  valid  attempt 
to  a  abrogate  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty. 

That  is  not  the  case. 

Our  concern  was  certainly  vital  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and. 


more  importantly,  to  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  the  citizens  of  Panama. 

A  few  days,  latter.  Mr.  President,  a 
close  associate  of  Oeneral  Noriega,  the 
No.  2  man  In  Panama  in  the  defense 
forces,  began  to  reveal  the  sordid  de- 
tails of  corruption,  election  fraud,  and 
political  assassination  by  Noriega. 
Colonel  Diaz'  statements  have  touched 
off  demonstrations  In  Panama,  peace- 
ful demonstrations,  by  the  citizens. 

What  was  Oeneral  Noriega's  re- 
spoiue  to  these  peaceful  protests?  He 
ordered  his  subordinates  to  confiscate 
the  cars  of  those  who  dared  sound 
their  hom  in  support  of  protests.  He 
ordered  that  those  who  flew  the  white 
flag  over  their  homes  in  support  of  the 
protests  would  have  their  homes  con- 
fiscated. He  ordered  that  those  who 
would  wave  white  handkerchiefs  in 
support  of  the  protests  would  be  ar- 
rested. He  ordered  that  those  who 
beat  their  pans  in  the  streets  in  front 
of  their  homes,  who  cried  out  for  de- 
mocracy, who  said.  "Let  us  have  de- 
mocracy," should  be  arrested. 

The  Hilton  Hotel  In  Panama  City  is 
now  a  makeshift  prision.  I  might  add. 
with  no  vacancies.  He  declared  martial 
law.  He  censored  all  oppostion  media. 

Recently,  Noriega  extended  martial 
law  indefinitely. 

Is  this  democracy— democracy  that 
we  mutually  pledged  to  foster? 

On  June  16.  the  government-con- 
trolled National  Assembly  issued  a 
decree  charging  nine  opposition  lead- 
ers with  high  treason,  accusing  them 
of  conspiring  with  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
other  members  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  Impose  a  Psmamanlan  Oov- 
emment that  would  allow  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

That  is  Just  nonsense.  It  is  untrue. 
None  of  us  have  any  intention  of  seek- 
ing the  abrogation  of  that  treaty. 
While  there  may  be  some  who  dis- 
agreed with  it.  we  respect  the  rule  of 
law.  We  respect  our  obligations.  We  re- 
spect our  treaties.  This  is  Just  being 
used  by  Noriega  to  attempt  to  arouse 
the  public  in  Panama  of  his  cause. 
And  he  has  failed. 

It  is  most  important.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  send  a  clear  message  that  we 
understand  this.  It  is  most  important 
to  those  people  who  placed  their  lives 
on  the  line,  who  peacefully  have  come 
forward  and  said,  "We  want  democra- 
cy. We  no  longer  want  a  killer,  a  mur- 
derer, a  drug  dealer,  a  thief,  who 
would  impose  his  will  on  the  people  of  ; 
this  nation."  \ 

There  is  a  struggle  going  on  behind 
the  scenes  here.  I  wonder  why.  I 
wonder  how  it  is  that  there  would  be 
those  who  would  oppose  these  efforts, 
oppose  the  efforts  of  those  of  us  who 
seek  to  give  comfort,  aid.  and  yet  say 
by  way  of  our  legislation  that  we  are 
committed  to  democracy. 

These  accusations  are  something 
that  I  find  hard  to  believe,  that  we 
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should  not  come  toffettaer  as  a  body 
and  say  that  we  are  committed,  that 
we  are  ready  and  willing  to  stand 
behind— and  do  stand  behind— our 
commltments  as  relate  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  statements  made  by  Nor- 
iega are  simply  a  cover  for  his  mis- 
deeds. 

One  of  the  nine  accused  of  high 
treason  is  former  Ambassador  Oabriel 
Lewis,  the  Panamanian  most  responsi- 
ble for  bringing  about  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  who  worked  tirelessly 
and  with  total  dedication  to  the  people 
of  Panama  to  see  that  this  treaty  was 
established  and  ratified.  Certainly,  to 
now  accuse  him  of  high  treason  for 
same  kind  of  conspiracy  to  take  the 
canal  away  is  absurd. 

Oabriel  Lewis  gave  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  his  time  and  his  life  to  seeing 
to  it  that  this  treaty  was  enacted. 

Another  was  Nicolas  Bartella, 
former  President  who  was  forced  out 
of  office  for  pursuing  an  investigation 
into  one  of  the  murders  of  which  Oen- 
eral  Noriega  was  accused.  That  is 
where  one  of  the  opponents  had  his 
head  severed  from  his  body— an  in- 
credible, shocking  case.  It  Is  a  case 
where  Mr.  Diaz  came  forward  and  said 
Noriega  was  responsible.  Mr.  Diaz  was 
forced  from  office  because  he  sought 
an  investigation  as  to  how  this  man 
met  his  death. 

Another  was  Robert  Aleman,  whose 
crime  iu)pears  to  be  his  very  presence 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  when  the  pro- 
tests broke  out. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  Gen- 
eral Noriega  is  trying  to  inflame  anti- 
Americanism  to  hide  his  regime's  ille- 
gitimate strangleheTd  on  power.  Gen- 
eral Noriega's  power  base  is  the  barrel 
of  a  gim.  He  has  been  exposed.  Mr. 
President,  and  his  time  is  limited. 

The  UJS.  Government.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, must  stand  firmly  and  unequiv- 
ocally behind  the  cause  of  democracy 
tn  this  hemisphere.  It  must  never 
again  permit  itself  to  be  seen  as  sup- 
porting, even  by  mere  tolerance,  an 
antidemocratic  dictator.  Have  we  not 
learned  our  lesson  yet? 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  support 
reform.  The  charges  leveled  at  Noriega 
only  confirm  what  many  have  suspect- 
ed for  a  long  time.  His  Involvement  In 
government  corruption,  election  fraud, 
sale  of  visas,  and  assassinations  dem- 
onstrate Noriega's  warped  and  despoi- 
tlc  leadership.  Also,  there  are  clear  in- 
dications that  Noriega  particiiMttes  in 
extensive  drug  trafficking  and  money 
laundering. 

The  importance  of  this  amendment 
cannot  be  understated.  It  Is  my  hope. 
Mr.  President,  that  this  amendment 
pa  mew  unanimously.  Although  the  re- 
solve of  the  problems  of  Panama  are 
In  the  hands  of  the  Panamanian 
people,  the  message  they  of  Panama 
receive  from  the  United  States  is  im- 
portant. That  message  must  be  one  of 
support  for  democracr.  it  must  not 


imply,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
manner,  support  for  the  regime  of 
General  Noriega. 

In  fact.  BCr.  President,  we  should 
send  an  emissary  from  the  United 
States  to  Panama  to  express  this  Na- 
tion's support  and  commitment  for  de- 
mocracy in  that  coimtry. 

The  situation  in  Panama  is  extreme- 
ly tenuous.  Silence  on  our  part  could 
be  viewed  as  deafening  support  for 
Noriega.  It  could  be  viewed  as  a  cruel 
blow  for  those  citizens  who  yearn  for 
democracy.  The  Senate  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  on  the  side  of  democra- 
cy. I  think  it  has  to  do  that  and  record 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I  insist  that  this 
amendment  be  voted  on  today,  not  laid 
over  until  another  time,  because  the 
longer  we  wait,  the  less  effective  a 
message  we  send  to  the  people  of 
Panama.  It  is  they  who  wlU  be  looking 
to  us.  as  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
looked  to  us  with  respect  to  where  we 
stood  when  they  fought  valiantly  and 
said.  "We  want  true  democracy."  Why 
is  it  not  as  essential  today  to  send  that 
same  clear  message? 

I  hope  that  this  important  amend- 
ment is  voted  on  today. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
take  but  a  minute  or  two. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  vote  on  this 
subject  matter  today,  I  hope  that  we 
can  have  a  vote  on  a  separate,  free- 
standing resolution  and  not  on  an 
amendment  to  this  bill.  This  chairman 
is  going  to  have  enough  problems 
when  it  goes  to  conference  without 
having  a  number  of  foreign  policy 
amendments  involved.  I  am  personally 
very  agreeable,  rather  than  take  up  a 
couple  of  hours  now  debating  an 
amendment  which  we  would  like  to 
put  into  a  separate,  freestanding  reso- 
lution, I  would  prefer  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  freestanding  resolu- 
tion, let  us  have  that  understanding 
and  get  consent  to  that  effect  and 
forget  about  this  subject  matter  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill.  If  we  cannot 
get  a  freestanding  resolution,  then  let 
us  Just  find  that  out  and  vote  on  it  as 
an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

I  hope  we  could  have  a  freestanding 
resolution.  I  do  not  detect  any  desire 
on  either  side  to  force  a  vote  on  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  I  think  there  is 
general  agreement  around  the  Cham- 
ber that  we  have  a  freestanding  reso- 
lution. Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Will  the 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BESTTSEN.  &Cr.  President,  that 
is  certainly  my  viewpoint  and  I  share 
the  idea  that  it  should  not  be  a  part  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  »4r.  President.  I  wonder 
if  I  can  get  consent  to  have  this  as  a 
freestanding  resolution,  get  a  time  lim- 


itation on  it,  and  either  go  at  it,  if  the 
Senators  want  to  vote  on  today  or  If 
you  want  to  put  it  aside  until  another 
day,  that  is  up  to  the  Senate. 

I  see  a  great  number  of  Senators  on 
this  floor  now  who  want  to  discuss  this 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  leader  yield  for  a  re- 
sponse? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DURESfBERGER.  At  about 
12:57  this  afternoon,  when  I  proposed 
the  amendment.  I  suggested  my  pref- 
erence was  not  to  burden  my  col- 
leagues who  are  the  managers  of  the 
trade  bill  with  this  particular  amend- 
ment; yet  it  had  a  time  urgency.  I  sug- 
gested at  that  time— in  fact.  I  have 
drafted  a  unanimous  consent  request 
which  would  accomplish  the  leader's 
request.  It  would  limit  debate  appro- 
priately. 

I  think  the  important  issue  now  for 
the  majority  leader  is  whether  or  not 
we  can  get  that  unanimous  consent 
and  whether  we  can  vote  on  it  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Idr.  President,  I  think 
we  ought  to  settle  that  now.  because  I 
hesitate  to  see  these  two  managers  of 
this  bill  having  to  go  to  a  conference 
and  deal  with  a  foreign  policy  problem 
along  with  a  multiplicity  of  other  very 
necessary  problems  that  will  be  at- 
tached to  that  bill.  I  also  hesitate  to 
see  us  take  2  or  3  hours  this  afternoon 
debating  an  amendment  and  then 
decide  to  make  it  a  freestanding  reso- 
lution and  have  all  this  debate  over 
again. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Speaking  for  the 
minority,  I  agree.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  vote  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  know 
how  many^  freestanding  amendments 
we  are  going  to  get.  I  would  rather 
have  it  today  than  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  when  everybody  is  here 
and  we  will  not  be  begging  for  amend- 
ments. I  would  agree  to  whatever  time 
we  can  agree  upon  now. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Coiuiecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  leader.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  my  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Texas,  for 
trying  to  work  out  something  to  allow 
us  to  debate  this  separately  and  not 
complicate  the  trade  bill.  I  have  been 
going  back  and  forth  all  afternoon 
trying  to  accomplish  that. 

I  agree  with  the  notion  that  this 
should  be  dealt  with  separately  and 
not  on  the  trade  bill.  The  trade  bill 
will  have  enough  difficiilty  without 
this  matter  being  added  to  It.  I  would 
be  happy  to  agree  to  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  have  this  be  a  free- 


standing resolution.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  are 
going  to  be  difficult  as  it  is.  I  hope  to 
get  a  couple  of  hours  of  debate  on  this, 
because  I  do  have  an  amendment  or  a 
substitute  that  I  would  like  to  raise 
along  with  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Evans],  and  it  needs  a 
Uttle  bit  of  time. 

I  need  a  little  bit  of  time  to  explain 
it.  It  is  not  a  simple  matter,  and  I 
would  suggest  as  well— this  is  a  very 
delicate  foreign  policy  matter  we  are 
about  to  engage  in.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  It  dealt  with  independently  this 
afternoon,  I  would  like  to  ask  for  a 
couple  hours  to  prepare  the  matter.  I 
apologize  for  such  a  long  request,  but 
it  is  sensitive,  it  does  require  some  dis- 
cussion, and  I  would  urge  that  to  be  a 
part  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. On  that  basis  I  will  try  to  go 
forward  and  deal  with  it  today  rather 
than  waiting  until  next  week. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Leader.  It  would 
be  very  preferable  if  it  could  be  done 
today.  We  are  going  to  be  in  a  real 
time  squeeze  insofar  as  the  Finance 
Committee  is  concerned.  We  have 
some  major  Issues  to  be  dealt  with  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Frankly,  I 
would  like  to  do  them  now.  I  do  not 
think  they  will  be  brought  up.  But 
what  happens  to  us.  then  we  will  have 
reconciliation  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. The  debt  ceiling  has  been  sent 
over  to  us  today.  Then  you  are  going 
to  end  up  with  appropriations  coming 
along.  It  is  going  to  be  a  problem  for 
us  to  get  this  thing  done  imless  we  can 
fit  it  into  this  time  slot  insofar  as  this 
trade  blU  for  that  part  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion that  involves  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  briefly? 

Mr  BYRD  Yes 

lix.  EVANS.  I  think  that  what  really 
it  seems  to  me  is  at  stake  here  is  a 
question  of  how  sensitively  and  how 
understandably  we  deal  with  a  foreign 
policy  issue  to  get  to  the  ultimate  goal 
which  I  believe  all  100  Members  of 
this  Senate  want  to  get  to.  and  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  get  to,  and  I 
would  guess  an  overwhelming  number 
of  people  of  this  country  would  like  to 
get  to  and  an  overwhelming  number  of 
the  people  in  Panama  would  like  to 
get  to. 

I  think  we  have  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  careful  enough— we  have  not 
carried  the  wording  of  any  such  reso- 
lution through  the  Forei^  Relations 
Committee.  It  seems  to  me  we  need  at 
least  time  enough  so  that  we  can  care- 
fully consider  the  wording  of  what  we 
do  to  accomplish  the  goal  we  all  seek.  I 
fear  that  we  may  be  about  to  move  in 
the  wrong  direction  and  possibly  inad- 
vertently give  to  the  leader  of  Panama 
the  one  thin  reed  he  may  require  to 
retain  power  than  to  be  taken  from 
power.  And  so  I  think  that  if  we  want 
to  move  this  afternoon,  that  may  be 


fine.  I  hope  that  we  will  take  suffi- 
cient time  so  that  along  with  the 
debate  there  is  an  opportunity  to  work 
together  and  to  try  to  get  to  agreed- 
upon  language  that  can  be  supported 
by  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl  take 
a  chance.  First  of  all,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  wait  too  many  days  if  this  resolu- 
tion is  going  to  have  the  desired 
impact.  Second,  I  have  already  made.  I 
think,  a  pretty  good  case,  and  has 
been  supported  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  who  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  that  we  separate  this. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  language 
of  this  amendment  be  put  in  the  form 
of  a  separate  Senate  resolution. 

ISx.  HELMS.  We  have  that  prepared. 
Mr.  Leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  prepared.  That 
there  be  a  2-hour  time  limitation 
thereon,  with  1  hour  for  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Evans,  and 
that  upon  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  Senate  vote. 

Mr.  DODD.  With  time  equaUy  divid- 
ed between  the  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  and  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  its  usual  form,  which 
means  no  nongermane  amendments.  I 
hope  all  Senators  luiderstand  that.  No 
nongermane  amendments.  If  we  are 
going  to  only  allow  one  amendment,  I 
think  we  ought  to  know  what  the 
amendment  does  before  we  enter  into 
this  agreement.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  amendment  does. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  leader  will  yield, 
it  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  it  as  an 
amendment  and/or  a  substitute.  I  am 
not  sure  from  a  parliamentary  stand- 
point which  is  the  more  proper  form 
that  such  an  amendment  may  have  to 
take.  It  may  amend  the  resolution  in 
two  places.  A  substitute  may  be  neces- 
sary rather  than  a  single  amendment. 
I  do  not  want  to  lose  my  right  to  be 
able  to  offer  something  I  would  like  to 
because  I  failed  to  bring  up  the  proper 
wording  in  such  a  unanimous-consent 
request.  But  my  intention  would  be  to 
offer  one  proposition.  I  Just  want  to 
make  sure  I  am  not  precluded  from  of- 
fering the  amendment  I  would  like  to 
because  of  the  parliamentary  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  amendment  ger- 
mane? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  want  to  open  it 
to  a  capital  punishment  amendment — 
which  I  favor,  which  I  favor— but  I  do 
not  want  to  open  it  up  to  Just  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  assure  the  leader  it  is  a 
germane  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  would  Judge  at  this 
point  that  only  one  amendment  may 


be  necessary.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  I  would  have  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent amendment  than  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  wo\ild  aak  for 
that  privilege. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Then.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  debate  on  the  resolution  itself  be 
limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  BCr.  Ddrkh- 
BERGER  and  myself  or  my  designee  and 
that  there  be  one  amendment  by  Mr. 
DoDD — does  the  Senator  want  one 
also? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  one  amendment  by 
Mr.  Evans;  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ments; that  both  amendments  be  ger- 
mane to  the  resolution,  and  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  on  each 
amendment  and  limited  to  one-half 
hour  on  each  amendment,  since  we  are 
talking  about  two  amendments,  to  be 
equally  divided  in  the  usual  form, 
which  would  mean  the  offerer  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  if  he  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment; that  If  the  manager  of  the  bill 
does  not  oppose  the  amendment,  then 
the  minority  leader  would  be  in  con- 
trol of  the  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  leader  will  yield 
for  Just  one  point,  I  would  like  to  say 
an  amendment  and/or  substitute. 

Mr.  BYRD.  A  substitute  would  be  an 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Bfr.  HEXMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  guaran- 
tee I  am  not  going  to  object,  let  me 
clarify  a  little  bit  for  the  record  to  be 
clear  that  there  are  S4  Senators  co- 
sponsoring  the  amendment,  including 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  13  other 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  for  their 
cooperation. 


SUPPORT  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN 
PANAMA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  the  res- 
olution ready  to  be  sent  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  have  the  reso- 
lution in  independent  form  and  I  send 
it  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  myself. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  if  the  Senator  will 
send  the  resolution  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
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is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  report  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wHl  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  239)  expressing  tbe 
■enae  of  the  Senate  concerning  support  for 
respect  for  human  rights  and  evolution  to 
genuine  democracy  In  Panama,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  further  reading  of 
the  resolution  be  suspended,  and  if  I 
can  have  a  minute  of  time  to  give  the 
assurance  that  this  is  identical  to  the 
Durenberger  amendment  except  it  is 
redrafted  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  free- 
standing resolution.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DURENBEROER  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  be  glad  to  yield  5  min- 
utes of  the  proponents'  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  at 
this  point 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
allow  me  to  further  Impose  on  his 
courtesy  and  good  nature? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  shield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
do  not  say  that  school  is  out,  no  more 
action  on  this  bill  today.  I  hope  that 
staffs  will  busy  themselves  contacting 
Senators,  lining  up  amendments  on 
the  trade  biU  because  once  the  vote 
occurs  on  the  pending  resolution  the 
Senate  fully  understands  it  will  be 
back  on  the  trade  bill  with  amend- 
ments ready  to  go.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding.  I  take  that  time  out  of 
my  own  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  res- 
olution regarding  Panama. 

The  recent  events  in  Panama  have 
been  alarming.  The  street  violence, 
the  arrests,  the  curtailment  of  civil 
rights,  including  particularly  the 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  have  stripped  away  whatever 
pretense  remained  of  claims  that  the 
Panamanian  Oovemment  is  really  in 
the  hands  of  civilians  chosen  through 
a  constitutional  process.  The  recent 
events  have  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  Oen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega 
runs  not  only  the  Panamanian  defense 
forces:  Oeneral  Noriega  runs  the  civil- 
ian Oovemment  of  Panama  and  the 
legislature  of  Panama.  In  short,  Oen- 
eral Noriega  runs  Panama,  despite  his 


protestations  that  his  figurehead  civil- 
ian government  has  real  authority. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  months  now, 
the  staff  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations,  on  which  I 
serve  as  ranking  minority  member,  has 
been  looking  into  allegations  of  money 
laundering  and  drug  trafficking  in 
Panama.  It  is  clear  that  Panama  has 
become  one  of  the  principal  money 
laundering  centers  in  the  world  for 
drug  dealers.  Panama's  strict  bank  se- 
crecy laws  and  its  secret  corporation 
laws  give  a  double  layer  of  protection 
to  drug  dealers  who  want  to  hide  the 
source  of  their  illicit  profits.  Panama's 
geographic  location  also  makes  it  a 
convenient  spot  for  drug  money  laun- 
dering since  it  borders  on  Colombia, 
the  home  base  of  the  infamous  inter- 
national cocaine  cartel. 

Mr.  P*resident,  every  significant 
money  laundering  case  which  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions has  investigated,  or  which  the 
Justice  Department  has  prosecuted  in 
recent  years,  has  in  some  fashion  in- 
volved secret  Panamanian  bank  ac- 
counts and  secret  Panamanian  corpo- 
rations. The  United  States  has  been 
repeatly  stonewalled  when  seeking 
bank  account  information  from  Pana- 
manian authorities  on  drug  money 
laundering  cases.  Two  very  recent, 
major  Federal  sting  operations.  Oper- 
ation Pisces  and  Operation  Cashweb, 
involved  United  States  law  enforce- 
ment agents  setting  up  money  laun- 
dering sting  operations  with  Panama- 
nian bank  accounts.  For  the  first  time, 
the  Panamanian  Attorney  General  has 
offered  cooperation  by  freezing  some 
of  these  accoimts.  But  the  final  ver- 
dict is  not  in  on  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment cooperation  on  drug  money  laun- 
dering cases,  and  it  is  only  through 
constant  pressvu^  by  the  United  States 
that  any  cooperation  has  been  forth- 
coming. 

I  began  by  saying  that  General  Nor- 
iega runs  Panama.  It  has  been  said,  in 
fact,  that  nothing  moves  in  Panama 
without  Noriega's  consent.  E^ren  if 
that  assertion  is  somewhat  overstated, 
our  investigation  Indicates  that  little 
of  significance  happens,  and  that  it  is 
highly  imlikely  that  any  major  drug 
operation  or  money  laundering  oper- 
ation takes  place  in  Panama  without 
General  Noriega's  approval  or  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Panamanian  defense 
forces.  Approval  is  obtained  by  the 
payment  of  bribes.  The  evidence  sup- 
porting this  charge  is  abimdant,  and 
the  recent  public  statements  of  Oener- 
al Noriega's  former  second  in  com- 
mand confirming  this  charge  is  mere 
icing  on  the  cake. 

Recently,  I  introduced  S.  1379,  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Ntmif ,  to  impose 
additional  sanctions  on  countries  that 
facilitate  the  drug  trade  by  faUing  to 
curtail  corruption  and  cooperate  with 
the  United  States.  That  legislation  was 
occasioned  prinuu-ily  by  my  concern 


about  wide-spread,  drug-related  cor- 
ruption in  the  Bahamas.  But.  Mr. 
President,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Pana- 
manian defense  forces  in  developing 
new  methods  and  sources  of  corrup- 
tion would  arouse  the  envy  of  corrupt 
public  officials  everywhere.  S.  1379 
would  apply  to  corruption  in  Panama 
as  well  as  to  public  corruption  in  the 
Bahamas  and  elsewhere.  We  should 
enact  it  into  law  promptly. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  make  clear  our  policy  toward 
Panama.  It  is  time  for  us  to  get  off  the 
dime,  to  forcefully  state  our  revulsion 
at  the  actions  of  Oeneral  Noriega  and 
the  Panamanian  defense  forces.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  insist  on  real  democracy 
in  Panama:  because  a  real  democracy 
in  Panama,  a  stable  democracy  in 
Panama,  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  that 
United  States  interests  in  a  secure  and 
open  Panama  Canal  can  be  protected. 
Continued  support  of  a  corrupt  mili- 
tary dictator  who  has  increasingly  lost 
the  support  of  the  Panamanian  people 
can  only  lead  to  disaster  for  United 
States  interests  In  the  long  run. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICESl.  Who 
Shields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  designated  me  to 
control  a  half  hour.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  is  well 
aware  now,  this  resolution  is  spon- 
sored not  only  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  and 
myself,  but  has  the  complete  and 
wholehearted  support  of  the  biparti- 
san leadership — Senator  Btro,  Sena- 
tor Dole,  and  Senator  Craitston,  and 
others  in  the  leadership  of  our  party 
and  of  the  Republican  Party— and.  as 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  it  has  the  bipar- 
tisan support  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  names  of  the  cosponsors.  They  are 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Oam.  Mr 
Sanford.  Mr.  Symms,  Ms.  Mlkulskl,  Mr 
D'Amato.  Mr.  DeConclnl,  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Hecht.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Shelby 
Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Murkowskl 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  McClure,  Bir. 
Boschwitz,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Himi- 
phrey,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Orassley,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
Quayle,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Cran 
ston.  Mr.  Trlble.  Mr.  McConnell.  Mx.  Coch 
ran.  Mr.  Harkln,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr 
Pressler.  Mr.  Heflln,  Mr.  Holllngs.  Mr 
Oramm.  Mr.  Moynlhan. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  real  cross 
section,  not  only  reflective  of  the  po- 
litical spectnun  in  this  body  but  in  our 
country.  I  think  it  indicates  the  broad 
support  which  has  been  referenced 
during  the  course  of  this  discussion  of 


the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

yix.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  cast  a  strong  and  bi- 
partisan vote  in  support  of  the  Byrd- 
Durenburger-Kennedy  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  democracy  in 
Panama.  There  is  a  crisis  in  that  coun- 
try, and  America  must  not  be  silent 
any  longer. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  20  years, 
the  people  of  Panama  are  filled  with 
the  hope  that  their  Government,  for 
so  long  ruled  by  the  generals,  can  now 
be  returned  to  the  rule  of  law.  Today, 
after  marching  and  protesting  in  the 
streets,  after  risking  their  lives  for 
their  freedom,  the  people  of  Panama 
are  waiting  for  the  people  of  America 
to  speak  out.  We  must  not  disi4>point 
them.  The  future  of  democracy  in 
Panama  hangs  in  the  balance. 

The  immediate  source  of  the  crisis  in 
Panama  today  is  in  allegations  impli- 
cating the  current  commander  of  the 
Panama  defense  forces.  Gen.  Antonio 
Noriega,  and  other  top  military  and  ci- 
vilian officials  in  a  series  of  serious 
crimes,  including  murder,  election 
fraud,  and  corruption.  Over  the  past 
days,  the  former  chief  of  the  general 
staff  of  the  Panama  defense  forces— or 
the  PDF— Col.  Roberto  Diaz  Herrera, 
has  accused  Oeneral  Noriega  and 
others  of  having  done  the  following 
things: 

Planning  the  assassination  of  the 
former  President  of  Panama.  Omar 
Torrijos; 

Ordering  the  brutal  murder  and  be- 
heading of  opposition  leader  Hugo 
Spadafora: 

Rigging  the  presidential  election  of 
1984  and  engaging  in  gross  electoral 
fraud;  and 

Taking  millions  of  dollars  in  bribes 
and  kickbacks  in  exchange  for  end-use 
permits  and  Panamanian  visas. 

In  response  to  these  aUegations,  the 
people  of  Panama  have  taken  to  the 
streets,  honking  their  horns,  banging 
kitchen  pots  and  waving  white  hand- 
kerchiefs to  show  their  opposition  to 
government  by  Noriega. 

Over  the  past  2  weelcs,  Panama  has 
been  swept  by  a  broad-based  and  popu- 
lar revolution  of  the  middle  class 
against  the  Noriega  regime. 

In  response,  the  military  declared  a 
state  of  urgency  and  filled  the  streets 
with  heavily  armed  soldiers  bent  on 
suppressing  all  dissent.  Opposition 
leaders  were  beaten,  arrested  and  de- 
tained. Prominent  businessmen  fled 
the  country  in  fear  of  their  lives. 

Independent  radio  stations  were 
forced  off  the  air.  Opposition  newspa- 
pers were  subjected  to  harsh  censor- 
ship and  stopped  publication.  Then, 
when  the  state  of  urgency  expired,  it 
was  promptly  renewed  without  limita- 
tion. Today,  there  is  no  rule  of  law, 
there  are  no  civil  rights  in  Panama. 

Abuse  of  human  rights  inside 
Panama  has  never  been  as  brutal  or  as 


pervasive  as  in  some  other  countries— 
as  in  Chile  today,  for  example,  where 
Oeneral  Pinochet  continues  his  reign 
of  terror,  or  as  in  Ouatamala  and  Ar- 
gentina when  those  two  countries  were 
governed  by  generals  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  were  killed.  And  in 
fact,  in  recent  years,  Panamanian  po- 
litical parties  have  been  able  to  func- 
tion in  relative  freedom— at  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  Panamanian  military. 

But  today,  the  democratic  facade 
has  been  stripped  away.  It  is  now  clear 
to  all  that  the  executive.  Judicial  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Panama  are  under  the  total 
dominion  and  control  of  the  Panama 
defense  forces.  The  military  is  in 
charge,  and  the  government  rules  only 
through  the  power  of  armed  force. 

But  the  flame  of  freedom  has  not 
been  extinguished.  The  people  of 
Panama  have  risen  up  and.  with  one 
voice,  called  for  an  end  to  oppression, 
an  end  to  crime  and  corruption,  and  a 
return  to  democracy  and  the  rule  of 
law.  Only  the  Panamanians  can  deter- 
mine their  own  future:  only  the  Pana- 
manians can  restore  their  own  democ- 
racy; only  the  Panamanians  can  bring 
back  honest  men  and  women  to  their 
nation's  government.  Those  taslLS 
must  be  performed  by  Panamanians, 
not  by  North  Americans. 

But  the  American  people  should  not 
be  silent  or  passive  when  the  cause  of 
freedom  is  in  such  grave  peril.  And 
when  the  American  people  speak— as 
they  will  through  this  resolution— we 
must  be  clear  that  we  do  not  seek  to 
impose  the  American  will  or  the  Amer- 
ican way  on  the  people  of  Panama. 

When  we  agree  to  this  resolution, 
Oeneral  Noriega  will  surely  say  that 
the  Yankees  are  at  it  again,  that  the 
North  Americans  are  once  again  inter- 
vening in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
smaller  and  weaker  neighbor  to  the 
south.  We  must  not  let  General  Nor- 
iega wrap  himself  and  his  cause  in  the 
flag  of  Panamanian  nationalism  at  the 
expense  of  Panamanian  democracy. 
We  must  not  let  General  Noriega  por- 
tray this  resolution  as  Just  another  sad 
and  tragic  chapter  in  the  history  of 
American  Imperialism. 

In  fact,  this  resolution  has  been 
written  and  will  be  agreed  to  in  re- 
sponse to  appeals  from  the  Panamani- 
an people  and  from  all  sectors  of  Pan- 
amanian society— from  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  labor  unions,  the  profes- 
sional organizations,  the  political  par- 
ties, and  from  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. And  their  pleas  have  been  the 
same— for  an  independent  investiga- 
tion, for  respect  for  human  rights,  for 
the  rule  of  law,  for  a  return  to  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  for  Oeneral 
Noriega  and  the  other  implicated  offi- 
cials to  relinquish  their  duties  as  re- 
quired by  Panamanian  law  at  least 
until  such  time  as  the  independent  in- 
vestigation has  finished  its  business 
and  reported  to  the  nation. 


And  so,  when  we  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion today,  we  show  our  support  for 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Panama  and 
its  courageous  archbishop,  Marcos 
McGrath,  for  the  National  Civic  Cru- 
sade for  Freedom  and  Justice  in 
Panama  which  is  a  coalition  of  labor 
unions,  professional  and  civic  groups 
including  the  Panamanian  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  for  the  Patriotic  Junta 
of  National  Resistance,  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  five  major 
opposition  parties.  And  in  voting  for 
this  resolution,  we  also  stand  up  for 
our  own  best  traditions  and  values. 
Today,  with  this  resolution,  we  will 
answer  the  pleas  of  the  Panamanians, 
and  we  will  send  them  this  message: 
"We  are  with  you.  and  we  are  with 
your  cause." 

But  Oeneral  Norelga  can  be  expect- 
ed to  make  a  second  and  even  more 
dangerous  argiunent  that  plays  on  the 
deepest  fear  still  harbored  by  the 
people  of  Panama— that  the  Ameri- 
cans don't  care  about  human  rights  or 
democracy  or  Justice,  they  only  care 
about  getting  the  canal  back.  He  will 
claim  that  this  resolution  actually  has 
a  secret  and  sinister  purpose— to  de- 
stroy the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  and 
to  restore  the  canal  to  the  United 
States. 

This  argument  is  preposterous,  and 
our  response  must  be  swift  and  cer- 
tain. The  issue  of  the  treaties  was 
fiercely  debated  almost  10  years  ago, 
and  it  was  resolved  then  and  for  all 
time.  Those  treaties  were  ratified  by 
the  Senate  in  1978  and  are  the  law  of 
the  land  today.  They  wlU  be  the  law  of 
the  land  from  now  until  the  canal  is 
transferred  to  the  people  of  Panama 
in  the  year  2000.  That  result  is  irre- 
versible. That  issue  is  closed.  That 
debate  is  over.  General  Noriega's  at- 
tempt to  interject  that  issue  into  this 
debate— at  a  time  when  his  leadership 
Is  being  challenged  and  after  he  has 
been  accused  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors—is nothing  more  than  the 
tactic  of  a  desperate  man.  trying  to 
protect  himself  by  playing  on  the 
deepest  fears  of  the  Panamanian 
people.  There  is  nothing  in  this  resolu- 
tion that  has  any  bearing  whatsoever 
on  the  legal  and  moral  commitment 
made  by  the  American  people  as  set 
forth  in  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties. 
That  commitment  is  still  binding.  This 
resolution  deals  not  with  canals  but 
with  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  our  two 
peoples  has  too  long  been  one  of  mis- 
trust and  suspicion.  Let  us  take  a  first 
step  today  to  put  that  history  aside. 
Let  us  answer  the  call  to  conscience, 
and  let  us  send  a  message  of  support 
to  our  democratic  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Panama.  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators 
to  support  this  resolution. 

And  I  thank.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  Senator  Duskh- 
BKRCER,  for  his  very  excellent  leader- 
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ship  and  for  aU  the  work  that  he  has 
done  on  this  issue.  It  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  him  and  so  many 
others  who  have  been  a  part  of  this 
joint  effort  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
care  for? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties  were  before 
this  body.  I  visited  Panama  at  that 
time.  I  wound  up  playing  a  key  role  in 
the  approval  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties.  I  am  proud  of 
my  work  in  that  effort  and  proud  of 
the  record  of  the  Senate,  proud  of  the 
record  of  the  Carter  administration  at 
that  time  on  those  treaties. 

I  want  to  make  plain  now,  however, 
that  the  matter  before  us.  regardless 
of  what  the  final  language  may  be.  be- 
cause I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  Sanator  Dodd,  may  have 
and  will  have  an  amendment  to  offer, 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  whatever 
he  puts  before  us,  and  that  is  not  yet 
clear,  whether  we  adopt  the  resolution 
now  before  us  which  I  cosponsored. 
whether  it  is  altered  to  some  degree  by 
Senator  Dodd's  amendment,  regardless 
of  aU  that,  the  Panama  Canal  treaties 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue 
before  this  body. 

The  Panama  Canal  treaties  have 
been  approved  by  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  will  stick  by  the 
terms  of  those  treaties  and  the  control 
over  the  canal  in  accordance  with  that 
treaty  will  pass  into  the  hands  of 
Panama  in  the  course  of  time  and  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule  adopted 
at  the  time  of  those  treaties. 

Efforts  by  General  Noriega  and 
others  to  suggest  that  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  the  human  rights  prob- 
lems in  Panama  are  totally  false.  Our 
conoems  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties. 

What  concerns  us  is  the  violation  of 
human  rights  in  Panama.  This  is  a 
concern  of  this  Senator  and  a  concern 
of  this  Senate  and  a  concern  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Not  only  in  regard  to  the  situation  in 
Panama,  it  is  of  concern  to  us  because 
of  the  violations  of  human  rights  in 
many  other  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  situation  not  only  in  Panama  but 
in  South  Africa,  where  again  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  and  I  have 
been  leaders  in  seeking  to  bring  about 
a  granting  of  human  rights  in  South 
Africa.  We  are  concerned  also  in 
Korea  where  there  is  turmoil  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  situation  in  RcHuanla,  a  matter 
that  we  dealt  with  in  this  very  body  a 
few    hours    ago.    We    are   concerned 


about  the  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  many  other  lands. 

And  there  are  many  of  us  who  recog- 
nize that  the  record  of  the  United 
States  is  not  totally  pristine,  not  per- 
fect in  regard  to  human  rights.  So  we 
are  not  singling  out  Panama. 

We  are  dealing  with  Panama  now, 
however,  because  there  are  violations 
of  the  free  press,  violations  of  the  tra- 
ditions and  the  hopes  for  democracy  in 
that  land  because  at  the  present  time 
the  military,  the  Panamanian  defense 
forces  are  really  running  that  country. 

There  are  people  in  Panama  who  be- 
lieve that  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  real  democracy  in  their  land 
and  those  of  us  who  support  the  effort 
to  put  the  United  States  on  record 
today  in  terms  of  Senate  action  in 
regard  to  himian  rights  in  Panama  are 
simply  seeking  to  make  plain  our 
hopes  that  there  will  be  a  restoration 
or  an  achievement  of  democracy  in 
Panama. 

We  need  stability  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  as  we  need  stability  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  And  an  end  to  the 
strife  and  the  creation  of  a  true  demo- 
cratic state  in  Panama  is  the  surest  sit- 
uation for  an  open  canal,  open  to  all 
nations.  But,  again.  I  stress  that  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  treaty, 
which  will  be  adhered  to  by  the 
United  States. 

I  am  reserving  Judgment  on  the 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  until  I  see  their 
text,  and  their  text  is  not  yet  available 
to  us.  But  I  want  to  again  stress  that 
whatever  the  outcome  in  regard  to 
dealing  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut's amendments,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

The  United  States  is  not  seeking  to 
be  imperialist  in  any  way  by  any  ac- 
tions it  takes  today.  The  United  States 
is  seeking  to  foster  democracy  in 
Panama  and  by  other  actions  we  are 
seeking  to  foster  democracy  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We  believe  in  free- 
dom. We  want  to  see  freedom  expand- 
ed. We  believe  that  that  is  the  best 
answer  to  the  alternatives  posed  by 
communism  and  by  other  forms  of  dic- 
tatorship. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

til.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  res- 
olution which  I  have  submitted,  along 
with  55  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  conditions 
in  Panama. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  is  re- 
maining to  this  side  on  this  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  22%  minutes. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President.  Panama  is  a  strategi- 
cally vital  state  located  on  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  Central  American  isth- 
mus. Its  history  has  been  Inextricably 
intertwined  with  that  of  the  United 
States  and  more  recently  with  the 
saga  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  debate  that  took  place  in  this  body 
in  the  late  1970's  over  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties,  their  implementing  leg- 
islation. 

I  recall  only  too  well  that,  at  a  point 
in  time  in  mid-April  of  1978  when  I  ar- 
rived in  this  city  as  a  former  candidate 
for  Governor  of  my  party  in  Minneso- 
ta and  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
running  for  the  UJB.  Senate.  I  spent 
an  hour  on  the  day  that  this  debate 
began,  visiting  with  my  colleague,  then 
the  Junior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Nevada,  who  was  the  manager  of  the 
opposition  to  the  treaty  debate.  And 
for  a  period  of  time  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  his  opposition  to  the  treaty, 
but  he  was  successful  in  persxiading 
me  to  run  for  the  Senate  in  Minneso- 
ta. My  reflection  on  that  time,  al- 
though I  was  not  in  the  body,  was  that 
the  debate,  the  foreign  policy  debate 
In  this  body  was  probably  among  the 
most  contentious  and  certainly  the 
most  vigorous  debate  since  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

But  our  intention,  that  of  the  56 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  today,  Mr. 
President,  Is  not  to  revisit  that  debate 
in  any  manner.  Because,  as  our  col- 
league from  New  York  said  earlier,  it 
is  our  purpose  to  affirm  the  rule  of 
law  by  which  this  Nation  is  governed 
which  we  applied  to  that  treaty  debate 
and  which,  by  example,  and  even  by 
the  written  language  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  legislative  procedures,  the 
Republic  of  Panama  would  make  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  its  country  were 
it  not  for  its  current  political  condi- 
tion. 

Our  purpose  in  presenting  this  reso- 
lution is  simply  to  put  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  hopefully  the  U.S.  Congress, 
firmly  on  the  record  in  support  of  gen- 
uine democracy  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

It  is  now  recent  history  that  the 
former  Panama  defense  forces  chief  of 
staff,  Col.  Roberto  Diaz  Herrera, 
charged  that  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio 
Noriega  and  others  in  the  PDF  were 
directly  responsible  for  the  1985 
murder  of  Dr.  Hugo  Spadafora,  rigged 
the  results  of  the  1984  Presidential 
election  to  insure  the  victory  of  Nico- 
las Ardlto  Barletta,  and  have  been 
heavily  involved  in  international  nar- 
cotics trafficlLlng  and  money  launder- 
ing. 

These  charges,  as  we  all  recall, 
spurred  an  outbreak  of  spontaneous 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
Panamanian     people.     The     long-ru- 


mored possibility  that  Amulfo  Arias 
was  robbed  of  the  Presidency  through 
election  fraud  was  especially  insulting 
to  the  Panamanians,  who  desire  true 
democracy  as  much  as  their  neighbors 
in  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia.  The 
brutal  torture  and  killing  of  Hugo  Si>a- 
dafora  in  1985  was  an  event  which 
shocked  the  world. 

Allegations  that  General  Noriega 
was  Involved  are  not  new;  what  is  new 
is  that  the  second  most  powerful 
member  of  the  PDF— a  man  who  is  in 
a  position  to  know— has  gone  public 
with  the  charge  of  direct  Involvement 
on  the  part  of  General  Noriega. 

How  is  it  that  Panama  arrived  at  a 
point  where  a  military  strongman— a 
caudillo— runs  the  country  with  no  le- 
gitimacy, with  little  popular  support, 
with  little  respect  for  basic  himian 
rights,  and  with  complete  disregard 
for  international  opinion? 

The  answer  is,  unfortunately,  all  to 
familiar  to  those  of  us  who  follow  the 
evolution  of  authoritarianism  in  the 
Third  World. 

It  is  a  story  of  greed,  of  naked  ambi- 
tion, and  of  complete  disregard  for  the 
rule  of  law.  It  Is  the  story  of  how  one 
man  can  come  to  control  the  entire  ap- 
paratus of  state  power.  When  Omar 
Torrijos  took  power  in  1968,  Panama 
had  no  soldiers.  Torrijos  was  a  major 
in  what  was  a  police  force. 

Panama  also  did  not  have  the  pros- 
pect of  eventual  control  of  the  canal  in 
1968,  even  though  negotiations  had 
been  underway  for  some  time.  The 
dual  legacy  of  Torrijos  is  Panamanian 
sovereignty  over  the  canal  zone  and  a 
military  Institution  that  has  become 
accustomed  to  governance  through 
the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Party 
IPRD). 

Under  the  rule  of  Torrijos.  there  was 
an  element  of  stability,  if  not  democra- 
cy, in  the  civilian  leadership  of 
Panama. 

But  since  his  mysterious  plane  crash 
in  1980.  Panama  has  seen  frequent 
changes  In  the  Presidency  and  a  grad- 
ual but  consistent  increase  in  repres- 
sion. Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  became 
the  commander  of  the  Panamanian 
military  in  1983  after  a  long  stint  in 
0-2,  military  intelligence.  His  intelli- 
gence work  enabled  Noriega  to  amass 
information  that  reportedly  proves 
useful  for  keeping  his  comrades  in 
line. 

After  Noriega's  accession,  he  re- 
placed President  Esprielle  with  an  in- 
terim figure  until  he  could  settle  on  a 
more  lasting  arrangement.  For  the 
elections  of  May  1984.  Noriega  chose 
Nicolas  Ardlto  Barletta.  The  main  op- 
position candidate,  Amulfo  Arias 
Madrid,  lost  to  Mr.  Barletta  even 
though  many  polls  indicated  that 
Arias  would  win  by  25.000  or  more 
votes. 

In  fact,  those  estimates  may  have 
been  more  accurate  than  the  official 
count  which  had  Barletta  winning  by 


1,713  votes  out  of  640.000  cast.  The 
fact  that  vote  coimting  was  stopped, 
that  many  ballot  boxes  were  seized  by 
the  military,  and  that  there  was  a  2- 
week  delay  in  announcing  a  winner 
strongly  suggests  that  the  announced 
results  were  somewhat  less  than  accu- 
rate. And,  that  is  why  the  confirma- 
tion provided  by  Colonel  Diaz  touched 
such  a  raw  nerve  in  the  Panamanian 
body  politic. 

Another  of  Diaz's  allegations— that 
of  Noriega's  involvement  in  narcotics 
trafficking  and  money  laundering— is 
also  not  new.  This  body  considered  the 
question  last  April  when  it  voted  to 
disapprove  the  President's  certifica- 
tion that  Panama  was  "cooperating 
fully"  with  United  States  drug  en- 
forcement efforts. 

I  was  then,  and  stiU  am,  concerned 
about  the  allegations  that  General 
Noriega  and  his  cronies  are  involved  in 
the  international  drug  trade— provid- 
ing transit  facilities,  profiting  from 
money  laimdering,  and  giving  safe 
haven.  The  charges  by  Colonel  Diaz 
deserve  a  full  investigation  in  Panama 
and  by  our  Government. 

A  third  accusation  by  Diaz  was  that 
General  Noriega  was  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  torture  smd  murder  of  Dr. 
Hugo  Spadafora  in  September  1985. 
Spadafora  was  the  most  outspoken 
critic  of  Noriega  in  Panama,  saying  at 
one  point  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
have  Panama  nm  by  an  international 
drug  trafficker. 

On  September  15,  1985.  Spadafora's 
decapitated  body  was  found  stuffed 
into  a  United  States  mailbag  near  the 
Costa  Rican  border  with  Panama.  He 
was  last  seen  being  hauled  off  a  bus  by 
men  identified  as  agents  of  G-2.  Pana- 
manian military  intelligence. 

I  wrote  to  the  State  Department  on 
a  number  of  occasions  in  an  effort  to 
get  the  true  story  about  the  Spadafora 
killing.  Many  Panamanians  called  for 
an  investigation  at  the  time.  President 
Nicolas  Barletta— the  beneficiary  of 
Noriega's  intervention  In  the  1984  elec- 
tion—resigned rather  than  be  a  part  of 
Noriega's  efforts  to  stifle  an  inqiilry 
into  the  Spadafora  murder.  The  Diaz 
charges  show,  once  again,  that  unre- 
strained brutality  wUl  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  Panamanian  people. 

If  the  charges  against  Noriega  and 
his  cohorts  are  serious  and  deserving 
of  a  full  investigation,  what  has  been 
U.S.  pollcsr?  Earlier  this  year  the  State 
Department  issued  a  special  report  en- 
titled "Democracy  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean:  The  Promise  and 
the  Challenge"  which  reviewed  the 
tremendous  progress  toward  democra- 
tization made  in  the  Americas  in  the 
last  decade. 

It  indicated  the  outposts  of  dictator- 
ship have  dwindled  in  niuiber— only 
Paraguay,  Suriname,  Nicaragua,  Chile, 
and  Cuba  are  indentified  as  bucking 
the  tide  of  democracy.  But  Panama  is 
listed     as     "not     categorized"     even 


though  it  is  clearly  not  a  functioning 
democracy.  In  Panama,  the  state 
serves  the  military  rather  than  the  op- 
posite as  in  a  true  democracy.  In 
Panama,  the  trend  Is  toward  greater 
repression  rather  than  greater  open- 
ness. 

And  in  Panama,  the  lust  for  power 
and  greed  on  the  part  of  a  few  fore- 
closes the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the 
many.  Yet.  the  State  Department  was 
not  able  to  categorize  Panama. 

United  States  policy  toward  Panama 
should  be  guided  by  the  same  princi- 
ples we  espouse  in  Nicaragxia  and  in 
Chile:  support  for  the  democratic  op- 
position completely  and  unequivocally. 
This  is  a  crucial  watershed. 

Many  Panamanians  have  said  that  if 
this  spontaneous  outpoiMng  of  feeling 
does  not  lead  to  an  end  of  the  stran- 
glehold Noriega  has  on  the  country, 
he  may  not  relinquish  power  for  years. 
We  can,  and  must,  be  concerned  with 
the  future  of  American  interests  in 
Panama.  The  continued  operation  of 
the  canal  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
entire  hemisphere.  But  we  cannot  let  a 
legitimate  security  interest  guide  us 
into  support— tacit  or  otherwise— for  a 
kind  of  dictatorship  that  evokes 
memories  of  days  gone  by. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
woik  with  a  number  of  Senators  in  the 
drafting  of  the  resolution  before  us 
today.  I  have  long  been  concerned 
with  the  struggle  for  democracy  in 
Central  America  and  in  Panama.  I 
have  been  Joined  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  an  effort  to  let  the  Panama- 
nian people  Imow  we  support  their 
desire  for  freedom. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  General  Nor- 
iega does  not  agree  with  this  resolu- 
tion, that  he  will  attempt  to  portray 
this  resolution  as  an  Intrusion  into  in- 
ternal Panamanian  affairs.  Has  there 
ever  been  a  dictator  who  has  not?  Any 
effort  by  this  body  to  support  democ- 
racy in  Panama  will  be  denounced  by 
Noriega.  He  wUl  try  to  fan  the  flames 
of  nationalism  by  claiming  this  resolu- 
tion is  an  attempt  to  maintJiln  Ameri- 
can control  of  the  canal  beyond  the 
year  2000.  But,  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution is  not  about  the  canal.  This 
resolution  is  not  even  solely  about 
Noriega.  This  resolution  is  about  de- 
mocracy, about  human  rights,  about 
accountability  for  murder  and  about 
responsibility  for  election  fraud. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of    the    Senate    that    democracy    in 
Panama  is  in  the  best   interests  of 
Panama  and  of  the  United  States.  It 
outlines  the  steps  that  must  be  taken 
for    there    to    be    genuine    progress 
toward   democratization    in    Panama. 
The  resolution  supports  an  independ- 
ent investigation  into  the  allegations 
against  Noriega  and  his  clique.  Con-       . 
sistent    with    the    Judicial    code    of       ' 
Panama,  it  urges  the  Government  of       ' 
Panama  to  direct  all  implicated  offi- 
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dais  to  relinquish  their  duties  while 
the  Investigation  is  underway. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
this  body  send  a  strong  message  to  the 
people  of  Panama  that  the  United 
States  Senate  will  not  waver  in  its  sup- 
port for  democracy.  And  it  is  vital  that 
we  act  on  this  measure  today. 

Last  week  nine  opposition  leaders 
were  charged  with  "treason"  because 
they  dared  to  call  for  an  investigation 
and  dared  to  support  real  democracy 
for  their  country.  We  cannot  let  the 
real  powers  in  Panama  believe  that 
they  can  trample  on  human  rights 
with  impunity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
resolution  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  several  articles  dealing  with  the 
situation  in  Panama  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

Chambo  or  CoMMBat  Aimouvccs 


["Cmununlque"  issued  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  sod  2S  other  dvic  and  labor 
organisations  In  Panama  City— <lated  9 
June.] 

Communique  to  tbe  oountrjr.  The  coun- 
try's dvlc  forces,  made  up  of  business,  medi- 
cal, labor,  teachers,  student,  civic,  religious, 
and  other  organizations,  which  met  today.  9 
June  1987,  In  the  Horado  Alfaro  Room,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Industries,  and 
Agriculture  of  Panama,  considering  the 
state  of  angxiish  the  country  has  been  expe- 
riendng;  that  the  country's  civic  and  moral 
values  are  In  crisis,  the  terrifying  climax  of 
which  Is  reflected  in  the  statements  of  Colo- 
nel Roberto  Diaz  Herrera,  retired,  imtll  re- 
cently Defense  Forces  chief  of  staff;  and 
that  the  Defense  Forces  have  initiated  a 
brutal  repression  against  peaceful  demon- 
strations in  the  past  few  hours,  resolves  to: 

1.  Create  the  national  dvillanization  cru- 
sade to  coordinate  all  actions  aimed  at  res- 
cuing and  reconstructing  Institutions  guar- 
anteeing Justice  and  real  democracy  in  our 
country; 

2.  Vigorously  reject  the  cowardly  and 
brutal  aggression  suffered  by  the  Panamani- 
an people  at  the  hands  of  the  Defense 
Forces: 

3.  Demand  the  physical  safety  and  guar- 
antee for  the  life  of  Col  Roberto  Diaz  Her- 
rera. his  family,  and  each  and  every  person 
now  in  his  residence; 

4.  Initiate,  beginning  today,  a  number  of 
etvH  disobedience  measures; 

5.  Demand  the  Immediate  rtimitiniai  of  all 
officials  acctised  and  involved.  Including 
military  and  dvUians,  from  their  positions 
unto  the  situation  and  charges  are  clarified. 

(Issued  in  Panama  City  on  9  Jun  1987.) 
First  dvil  disobedience  measure:  The  dvi- 
Uanlsation  crusade  asks  that  all  dtlzens  be- 
ginning today  abstain  from  paying  taxes 
and  public  service  charges  in  general,  until 
those  involved  in  the  shameful  inddents, 
which  were  recently  revealed,  are  dismissed. 
Artrtltlnnal  dvil  disobedience  measure  will  be 
announced  in  the  next  few  hours. 
(Issued  in  Panama  City  on  9  Jun  1987.) 


[From  the  Washington  Times,  June  15, 
1987] 

XiA.  PniDS  Itsxlt  Cauort  xm  tbx  Middls  hi 

Pamama 

(By  James  M.  Doraey) 

Pakama  Cmr,  Paitaiia.— Both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  opposition  view  the  United 
States  as  the  final  arbiter  of  a  one-week 
campaign  to  oust  Panamanian  strongman 
Oen.  Bfanuel  Antonio  Noriega. 

n.S.  assets  in  Panama  are  all  too  obvious. 
It  has  10,000  troops  assigned  to  the  n.S. 
Southern  Command  headquarters  here, 
continues  to  control  the  Panama  Canal  and 
dominates  the  local  economy. 

Several  hundred  government  supporters 
demonstrated  In  front  of  the  n.S.  Embassy 
last  night,  accusing  the  United  States  of 
interfering  in  the  country's  internal  affairs. 

"Ambassador  Arthur  Davis  has  talked  to 
officers  in  the  armed  forces  asking  them  to 
no  longer  recognize  Noriega,"  said  Luis  O. 
Suarez,  a  former  military  officer  who  grad- 
uated from  a  Peruvian  military  academy 
with  Oen.  Noriega  and  Col.  Roberto  Diaz 
Herrera,  the  former  second-in-command 
who  has  acciised  Oen.  Noriega  of  murder 
and  electoral  fraud. 

Mr.  Suarez  said  Ambassador  Davis  on  Sat- 
urday asked  "senior  military  officers"  whom 
he  refused  to  identify  to  remove  Oen.  Nor- 
iega from  power,  take  control  of  the  armed 
forces  and  call  for  new  elections. 

"Davis  told  the  officers  they  should  not 
worry  about  the  politicians  in  the  opposi- 
tion because  they  were  going  to  be  eliminat- 
ed as  'great  enemies  of  the  armed  forces,' " 
Mr.  Suarez  said. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  declined  to  comment  di- 
rectly on  the  alleged  meeting. 

"The  ambassador  Is  meeting  with  a  whole 
variety  of  people  across  the  political  spec- 
trum. We  will  talk  with  anybody  who  will 
meet  with  us  for  an  exchange  of  ideas,"  said 
an  American  spokeswoman. 

The  demonstration  in  front  of  the  embas- 
sy was  the  first  attempt  by  government  sup- 
porters to  regain  control  of  Panama  City's 
streets.  Despite  the  state  of  emergency 
under  which  public  gatherings  and  political 
demonstrations  are  forbidden,  troops  and 
police  stayed  well  out  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
Panamanian-flag-waving  government  sup- 
porters. 

"This  is  how  you  make  opposition.  You 
don't  do  it  with  [white]  handkercliiefs  and 
pots  and  pans,"  Mr.  Suarez  said.  "We  want 
the  status  quo  back,  and  now  we  are  taking 
control  of  the  streets." 

The  opposition  firmly  believes  that  UJ3. 
economic  and  military  aid  to  F>anama  offers 
the  United  SUtes  the  tool  with  which  to  rid 
the  country  of  Oen.  Noriega.  Tet  govern- 
ment and  other  sources  said  the  general's 
far-reaching  cooperation  In  comttating  drugs 
and  the  diversion  of  sensitive  Western  tech- 
nologies to  Cuba  and  other  communist 
countries  makes  him  a  valuable  U.8.  asset. 

Despite  this  cooperation.  Panama  imder 
the  control  of  Oen.  Noriega  and  under  the 
rule  of  his  predecessor,  Oen.  Omar  Torrijos, 
has  been,  like  Mexico,  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  revolutionary  left  in  the  hemisphere. 

"We  have  wanted  Noriega  to  go  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years,"  said  one  U.S.  offi- 
cial. "We  would  like  to  see  a  more  apolitical 
military  institution  that  does  not  dabble  in 
poUtks." 

The  military,  however,  does  run  Panama, 
as  it  so  aptly  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
Oabriel  Lewis,  a  respected  former  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  who  was  forced  to 
flee  the  country  when  he  told  Oen.  Noriega 
something  he  didn't  want  to  hear. 


On  Wednesday.  Oen.  Noriega  asked  Mr. 
Lewis  to  try  to  mediate  an  end  to  Panama's 
worst  crisis  in  seven  years.  Sources  dose  to 
Mr.  Lewis  said  Ambassador  Davis  approved 
of  the  move  and  followed  his  efforts  dosely. 

On  Friday,  Mr.  Lewis  advised  Oen.  Nor- 
iega to  go  into  voluntary  exile  because  he 
was  "the  most  hated  man  in  the  country," 
the  sources  revealed. 

Hours  later,  Blr.  Lewis  received  a  phone 
call  from  Col.  Bernardo  Barrera,  head  of 
Panamanian  intelligence.  Informing  him  In 
expletives  that  he  had  been  declared  an 
enemy  of  Oen.  Noriega's  defense  forces,  the 
sources  said.  Mr.  Lewis  left  the  country  the 
next  day  aboard  a  private  Jet  put  at  his  dis- 
posal by  Coeta  Rlcan  Ambassador  Miguel 
Tamuni  Tabush. 

The  government  followed  up  that  heavy- 
handed  victory  by  pressuring  bankers  to  end 
their  support  of  a  general  strike  demanding 
Oen.  Noriega's  ouster.  The  bankers'  defec- 
tion from  the  strike  was  prompted  by  a 
threat  of  (10.000  fines  for  every  day  they 
stay  closed. 

To  both  the  banks  and  the  United  States, 
stability  Is  a  major  concern.  Privately,  bank- 
ers say  the  crisis  could  lead  them  to  acceler- 
ate cutbacks  in  their  local  operations  and 
may  culminate  in  a  gradual  exodus  of  the 
banking  community. 

Like  the  banks,  the  United  SUtes  walks  a 
fine  line  between  viewing  Oen.  Noriega,  the 
real  power  behind  the  civilian  government, 
as  a  force  of  stability  in  a  strategically  im- 
portant nation  and  harboring  a  nagging  fear 
the  rampant  corruption  in  the  military- 
backed  government  could  lead  to  instability 
and  chaos. 

Oovemment  officials  fear  privately  that 
Oen.  Noriega  may  push  the  civilian  govern- 
ment of  President  EMc  Arturo  Delvalle  aside 
and  decide  to  put  the  country  under  direct 
military  rule. 

"If  things  go  much  deeper  and  there  is  a 
chance  of  change  of  government,  then  that 
could  affect  our  relationship  with  this  coun- 
try," said  Col.  Nell  Buttimer,  a  Southern 
Command  spokesman. 

Much  of  the  daily  agitation  makes  little 
reference  to  the  United  States  and  Ameri- 
cans are  conspicuously  absent  from  the 
streets:  UJ3.  military  personnel  have  been 
ordered  not  to  leave  their  bases  or  homes 
unless  they  are  on  official  or  essential  busi- 
ness. Up  to  100  military  personnel  ordered 
to  Panama  on  temporary  assignments  have 
been  told  of  delay  of  their  departures,  U.S. 
military  officials  said. 

"The  problem  is,"  said  a  taxi  driver  as  he 
honked  his  horn  in  support  of  the  anti-gov- 
emment  campaign,  "that  we  don't  know 
which  side  the  United  States  is  on." 

The  campaign  began  when  Col.  Diaz  Her- 
rera. who  claims  he  was  forced  to  retire  as 
Oen.  Noriega's  second-in-command,  accused 
his  former  boas  of  murder  and  electoral 
fraud. 

The  charges  triggered  street  demonstra- 
tions, quickly  suppressed  by  the  military  in 
a  declared  state  of  emergency,  which  In  turn 
led  to  the  general  strike. 

The  only  public  gatherings  now  permitted 
are  In  Panama's  churches.  They  now  are 
surrounded  by  soldiers  in  combat  gear  and 
occasionally  buzzed  by  helicopter  gunshipe. 

To  indicate  their  support  for  the  opposi- 
tion. Panamanians  dress  in  white,  honk 
their  car  horns  and  bang  pots  and  pans 
every  night. 

"If  Noriega  doesn't  leave  this  week,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  very  hard  dictatorship,"  said 
Aurelllo  Barria.  the  35-year-old  president  of 
the  prestigious  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 


spearheaded  the  campaign  of  dvil  disobedi- 
ence. 

"We  ask  the  Americans  to  put  their 
mouth  where  their  money  Is,  to  practice 
what  they  preach.  Let  them  puU  out  of  the 
Joint  committee  that  protects  the  canal 
zone." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  17,  1987] 

Pakamariahs  Chakgkd  With  "High 

Tkkasoh" 

(By  Julia  Preston) 

Panama  Cttt,  June  16.— The  government- 
controlled  National  Assembly  decreed  last 
night  that  nine  opposition  political  leaders. 
Including  a  former  president,  and  prominent 
businessmen  had  committed  "high  treason" 
during  a  week  of  protests  against  military 
strongman  Oen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  by 
conspiring  to  overthrow  the  government. 

Among  those  declared  "traitors"  is  former 
president  Nicolas  Ardito  Barletta.  Ardito 
Barletta  said  last  week  that  Noriega  forced 
him  out  of  office  in  1985  after  he  demanded 
an  investigation  of  the  murder  of  Hugo  Spa- 
dafora,  a  popular  Noriega  critic  who  was 
found  beheaded. 

Ricardo  Arias  Calderon,  head  of  the  oppo- 
sition Christian  E>emocratic  Party,  was 
named  In  the  decree. 

Also  Induded  was  entrepreneuer  Oabriel 
Lewis  Oallndo,  a  former  ambassador  to 
Washington  who  fled  Panama  Saturday 
after  allegedly  receiving  threats  from  the 
military. 

The  decree  Is  not  legally  binding,  but 
could  lead  to  arrests  if  the  government  pur- 
sues It.  The  charges  appear  to  be  a  counter- 
punch  by  the  government  to  allegations  by 
Noriega's  former  second-in-command.  Col. 
Roberto  Diaz  Herrera,  that  the  Defense 
Forces  chief  was  Involved  in  assassination 
and  electoral  fraud.  Diaz's  charges  sparked 
the  week-long  crisis. 

Other  businessmen  named  in  the  decree 
Included  Pederico  Humbert,  a  top  officer  of 
the  Banco  General,  the  largest  Panamanian 
bank;  Roberto  Motta,  president  of  the 
Banco  Continental;  Fernando  Eleta,  owner 
of  a  Panamanian  television  station:  and  Ro- 
berto Aleman,  president  of  the  national 
brewery  and  another  former  ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

The  businessmen  were  believed  to  have 
been  in  touch  with  Lewis  last  week  whUe  he 
conducted  a  failed  mediation  between  Norie- 
ga's Defense  Forces  and  the  opposition. 

The  assembly  charged  that  the  business- 
men tried  to  impose  a  government  that 
would  allow  the  United  States  to  retain  the 
Panama  Canal  after  the  year  2000,  when,  by 
treaty.  It  will  be  taken  over  by  Panama. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jime  24. 1987] 

Pahama's  Miutaky  Strohcmam  on  thk 

Dxrafsrvx 

(By  Julia  Preston) 

Pahama  C^ttt.— After  trying  for  the  past 
three  years  to  strengthen  his  grip  on  power 
by  delaying  Panama's  return  to  civilian  de- 
mocracy, top  military  cormnander  Oen. 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  now  appears  to 
have  seriously  weakened  his  position  by  fail- 
ing to  respond  to  public  demands  to  get  the 
Army  out  of  politics. 

Last  week,  for  the  first  time  since  he 
became  Panamanian  Defense  Forces  com- 
mander-in-chief in  1983,  Noriega  was  on  the 
defensive,  parrying  opposition  protests  with 
uncharacteristic  recklessness. 

He  tried  to  mobilize  support  among  left- 
ists by  accusing  American  conservatives  of 
fomenting  tmrest  to  thwart  the  process  of 


turning  over  ccmtrol  of  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  Panamanian  government  by  the  year 
2000.  But  the  charge  drew  only  lukewarm 
support  and  alienated  him  from  Panama's 
most  influential  business  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  leaders. 

After  two  weeks  of  protests  and  growing 
public  resentment  over  his  purported  role  in 
rigging  the  1984  presidential  vote,  Noriega 
faces  an  uphill  battle  to  stay  in  power  untU 
the  next  presidential  elections  in  May  1989, 
foreign  diplomats  and  military  observers 
said. 

"There  will  be  no  putting  Humpty 
Dumpty  together  again."  said  one  foreign 
military  observer  familiar  with  the  Panama- 
nian military. 

In  the  recent  two-week  upheaval,  many 
more  Panamanians  turned  against  the  gov- 
ernment that  Noriega  controls  than  in  the 
riots  of  1984  and  1985.  UntU  now,  the  oppo- 
sition had  been  limited  mostly  to  right-of- 
center,  middle-class  political  parties  sarcas- 
tically labeled  rabiblancoi,  or  "white  tails," 
by  the  largely  black  working  poor. 

But  even  columnist  Demetrio  Olaclregui, 
one  of  Noriega's  most  articulate  supporters, 
noted:  "What  we  saw  was  an  outbreak  of 
popular  discontent,  not  because  It  was  sum- 
moned by  the  rightist  opposition,  but  be- 
cause it's  there— latent.  .  .  .  The  scorecard 
did  not  come  out  well  for  the  Defense 
Forces." 

"This  crisis  really  shook  the  country," 
said  Catholic  Archbishop  Marcos  Oregorio 
McOrath,  who  has  spoken  with  caution  to 
preserve  his  neutrality  during  the  turmoil. 
But  he  warned:  "If  we  simply  close  our  eyes, 
we're  going  to  have  deeper  and  deeper 
rifts." 

The  roots  of  the  turmoU  stretch  back  to 
1979  when  the  widely  admired  nationalist 
leader  Oen.  Omar  Torrijos  announced  a  De- 
fense Forces  "retreat"  to  make  way  for  an 
elected  clvUian  president.  The  20,000-troop 
Defense  Forces  had  seized  power  in  a  1968 
coup.  TorrUos'  popularity  surged  when  he 
signed  the  1977  treaties  with  Washington  to 
turn  over  the  canal  to  Panama. 

Torrijos  was  killed  in  a  1981  plane  crash. 
But  the  return  to  democracy  inched  forward 
until  the  May  1984  vote.  Noriega  is  believed 
to  have  rigged  it  against  veteran  politician 
Amulfo  Arias,  who  would  have  named  a 
new  commander-inKihief . 

Then,  in  September  1985,  Noriega  ousted 
the  president  he  had  Installed.  Nicolas 
Ardito  Barletta,  reportedly  for  seeking  an 
investigation  of  the  murder  of  Hugo  Spada- 
fora.  a  popular  figure  who  spoke  out  against 
Noriega. 

Retired  colonel  Roberto  Diaz  Herrera, 
Noriega's  chief -of -staff  untQ  he  was  fordbly 
retired  June  1,  has  admitted  that  he  bribed 
polling  place  magistrates  to  ensure  the  vic- 
tory of  Noriega's  candidate.  The  accusa- 
tions, publicized  by  Diaz,  that  Noriega  was 
directly  involved  in  murder  and  corruption 
cases  ignited  the  riots  that  began  June  9. 

In  a  communique  last  week  McOrath  and 
the  10  other  members  of  the  Catholic  Bish- 
ops Conference  called  for  inmiediate  meas- 
ures to  establish  "a  real  autonomy  of  civil- 
ian power  and  the  progressive  return  of  the 
Defense  Forces  to  their  appropriate  tasks." 

"In  any  government  that  has  been  m 
power  for  an  awfully  long  time,  problems  of 
graft  develop— like  Tammany  Hall— which 
have  to  be  cleared  up,"  McOrath  observed. 
"The  fact  that  the  Defense  Forces'  retreat 
hasn't  continued  hampers  all  the  branches 
of  government." 

Noriega  remained  silent  about  the 
church's    statement.    But    a    government 


censor  removed  tbe  communique  tram  tbe 
Sunday  edition  of  the  opposition  daily  1m. 
Prensa,  the  first  issue  of  the  paper  to  be 
published  since  censorship  was  »mpn— «i 
June  11.  A  radio  station  Norelga  controls 
called  the  Panamanian  archbishop  a 
"booeer"  and  a  "gringo,"  a  slang  word  for 
American. 

Noriega  also  encouraged  the  National  As- 
sembly to  level  charges  that  nine  prominent 
Panamanian  businessmen  and  poUtidans 
had  conspired  with  U.8.  conservatives  to 
overthrow  President  Eric  Arturo  Delvalle. 

All  those  mentioned  privately  denied  any 
plot  ever  existed.  Three  of  those  named- 
lawyer  Roberto  Aleman,  flnander  Federtco 
Hiwibert  and  banker  Roberto  Motta— went 
public  with  their  outrage,  arguing  that  they 
were  not  even  involved  in  any  anti-Noriega 
protests,  Aleman,  who  served  in  the  1960s  as 
ambassador  to  Washington,  was  on  business 
in  the  United  States  when  he  was  said  to  be 
hatching  the  plot. 

"They  think  I'm  007,  playing  golf  In 
Washington  and  leading  a  revolution  In 
Panama  at  the  same  time."  said  Aleman.  a 
government  supporter  untU  this  Inddent. 

The  attack  on  some  of  Panama's  most 
prosperous  executives  cemented  the  views 
of  many  in  the  highest  business  echelons 
who  long  had  cooperated  with  Noriega  but 
turned  away  from  him  with  tbe  recent  dis- 
turbances. 

"This  situation  reaUy  touched  our  souL 
Our  dignity  was  hurt,"  said  one  prominent 
Panamanian  enterpreneur  who  did  not  want 
his  name  published.  Many  other  business 
leaders  said  privately  that  Noriega  should 
step  down. 

The  most  conspicuous  defector  was  wealth 
Investor  Oabriel  Lewis,  who  fled  Panama 
June  13  after  he  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
mediate  between  Noriega  and  the  opposi- 
tion. Congressional  sources  in  Washington 
said  Lewis  went  to  many  policy  makers 
there  last  week  with  the  message  that  Nor- 
iega should  be  replaced. 

Noriega  is  expected  to  turn  now  for  sup- 
port to  his  leftist  political  forces,  primarily 
the  Democratic  Rebolutionary  Party,  which 
was  created  by  Torrijos  in  1979  as  a  party 
supporting  the  military. 

Democratic  Revolutionary  Party  followers 
portrayed  the  crisis  as  a  clash  between  poor 
working  blacks  and  the  "white  tails."  They 
accused  the  middle-class  opposition  of  push- 
ing to  regain  the  power  they  lost  two  dec- 
ades ago  to  Torrijos  and  his  supporters 
among  the  poor. 

But  party  leaders  made  it  dear  that  their 
h^/'iring  this  time  Is  going  to  cost  the  gov- 
ernment money.  In  the  tangled  Panama 
C^ty  slum  of  San  Mlguellto,  rioting  erupted 
earlier  this  month  for  the  first  time  in 
years.  Worried  Democratic  Revolutionary 
Party  leaders  who  run  the  town  hall  there 
said  bluntly  they  are  demanding  $1.3  mil- 
lion public  funds  immediately  to  create  Jobs 
and  put  up  housing. 

The  party's  strong-arm,  ward-heeling  style 
can  be  effective.  The  party  summoned  sol- 
diers to  collect  the  garbage  last  week  in  San 
Mlguellto  Instead  of  the  regular  dvillan 
crews,  to  renew  the  Defense  Forces'  bonds 
with  the  slimi  dwellers. 

But  the  government  will  face  an  economic 
bind  when  it  tries  to  divide  Panama's  tight 
budget  among  Noriega's  leftist  political 
ranks.  With  a  foreign  debt  of  at  least  84.5 
billion.  Panama  must  slash  its  inflated 
public  spending  to  qualify  this  year  for 
fresh  international  baU-out  loans.  Hardest 
hit  will  be  the  social  security  and  public 
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Xeuter  reported  the  fOOowing  from 
Panaama  OUy.* 

NIcancuan  President  Daniel  Ortega  will 
meet  Wednesday  with  Panamanian  Presi- 
dent Delvalle  to  dlacuaa  faltering  Central 
American  peace  efforts,  government  newa- 
papen  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Embaaay  an- 
nonneed  today. 

CPtom  the  Christian  Sdenoe  Monitor.  June 
22.1987] 
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EUCTXONS  Df  PAHAHA 


nmama'a  widespread  antigovemment  pro- 
teats  have  subsided  with  the  top  poUtlcal 
and  military  leader.  Gen.  Mannal  Antonio 
Noriega,  still  in  control.  But  the  extent  of 
open  opposition  to  his  corrupt  military  dic- 
tatorship and  alleged  drug  trafficking  has 
left  his  grip  weakened.  Panamanians  and  in- 
fluential outsiders,  such  as  the  United 
StKtes,  should  continue  to  press  for  free  and 
fair  elections. 

The  Panamanian  unrest  was  touched  off 
by  the  comments  of  CoL  Roberto  £>iaz  Her- 
rera.  foitdbly  retired  June  1  as  second  in 
tvmmmnA  of  Panama'8  armed  forces.  He  said 
that  he  and  General  Noriega  had  conspired 
to  fix  their  nation's  1984  elections  and  ac- 
cused Noriega  of  planning  both  the  1981 
death  of  Panamanian  leader  Omar  Torrijoe 
Herrara  in  a  plane  crash  and  the  brutal 
slaying  of  i^ominent  opposition  leader 
Hugo  Spadafon.  Noriega  denied  the 
charges  and  Impoaed  a  state  of  emergency. 

The  charges  against  Noriega  are  not  new. 
Most  Panamanians  and  US  officials  had 
heard  them  all  before.  But  the  spontaneous 
civilian  protesU  emboldened  the  US  State 
Department,  which  had  previously  looked 
the  other  way  when  charges  of  corruption, 
drug  dealing,  and  dictatorship  were  debated. 
State  officials  have  now  announced  support 
for  "free  and  untarnished"  elections  in 
Panama,  development  of  an  apolitical,  pro- 
fessional mflltary  organization,  and  prompt 
removal  of  censorship  restrictions.  Talks 
with  Panamanian  opposition  leaders  have 


Also,  Oahrlel  Lewis  Oallndo,  a  wealthy 
Panamanian  businessman  tapped  by  Nor- 
iega early  in  the  recent  crisis  as  a  mediator, 
has  left  Panama,  vowing  to  wage  a  world- 
wide «-»w«r»ifT»  against  its  dictatorial  rule. 
Mr.  Lewis,  a  former  ambassador  to  the  US. 
insists  that  stability  is  Panama's  chief  asset 
and  that  it  will  be  lost  If  the  present  govern- 
ment continues  in  power.  In  recent  days 
Lewis  has  been  in  Washington  helping  law- 
makers draft  a  Senate  resolution  calling  for 
tree  elections  in  Panama  and  a  return  to 
fun  democracy.  That  resolution  deserves 
support. 

Washington  has  been  reluctant  until  now 
to  crttlclae  its  Panamanian  ally,  because  of 
the  considerable  American  presence  and  in- 
vestment there.  Panama  is  home  to  40,000 
Americans,  one-fourth  of  them  military  per- 
sonnel, and  headquarters  to  the  US  South- 
em  Command.  Control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  does  not  shift  to  the  Panamanians 
unto  1909.  The  United  States,  seeing  untO 
now  little  broad-based  Panamanian  oppoai- 
tlon  to  the  government,  reasoned  that  if 
Washington  were  too  critical  of  the  anti- 
communist  Nmlega.  his  regime  might 
endure  in  spite  of  it  all  and  give  the  US 
more  trouble. 

Por  consistency  both  In  the  hemisphere, 
where  the  US  often  calls  for  ftee  elections 
In  Nicaragua,  and  around  the  tfobe,  the  US 
■boold  stand  by  its  democratic  principles. 
Some  in  the  US  once  argued  that  Washing- 


ton could  not  afford  to  do  so  in  the  Philip- 
pines, pressing  Perdlnand  Marcos  for  free 
and  early  elecUona.  or  US  bases  there  could 
be  lost.  But  the  US  did  apeak  out  for  democ- 
racy, and  the  security  of  its  Philippine  bases 
is  probably  the  stronger  for  It. 

The  US  should  now  make  its  preference 
for  a  retiun  to  full  democracy  similarly 
clear  in  Panama. 

Such  action  should  offer  a  more  aecure 
foundation  for  improved  US-Panamanian 
relations  in  years  to  come. 

(From  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  June  23, 
1987] 

PAHAMA'B  WSAXXinMO  STHONGMAlf 

Liberals  and  conservatives  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  are  In  rare  agreement  worrying 
about  the  stabiUty  of  a  vital  Latin  neighbor. 
Panama,  which  has  been  convulsed  recently 
in  angry,  near-universal  protests  against 
Gen.  Manuel  Noriega's  rotten  brand  of  mili- 
tary misrule. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  street  violence 
there.  Most  of  It  was  inflicted  by  over-zeal- 
ous riot  police.  The  demonstrations  can 
hardly  be  classified  as  Ideological.  Their 
object  tias  been  to  bring  down  an  en- 
trenched system  of  official  corruptlon-cum- 
represslon. 

Noriega's  excesses  have  alienated  Pana- 
ma's bankers,  its  business  class,  its  clergy, 
ita  students.  Its  poor,  even  self-respecting 
comrades-in-arms.  His  only  recourses  are  1) 
to  abuse  the  rights  of  his  countrymen  still 
more  blatantly,  using  his  partners  In  graft 
as  enforcers,  and  2)  to  hope  that  by  blaming 
Washington  for  his  troubles  he  will  stimu- 
late knee-jerk  nationalist  reflexes. 

Panama's  stability  is  a  legitimate  U.S. 
worry,  what  with  our  stake  in  the  canal.  We 
are  obligated  to  turn  it  over  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  which  is  fair  enough,  but  we 
mustn't  be  overahy  about  helping  the  good 
people  of  Panama  to  shape  their  future — es- 
pecially when  their  present  Is  so  bleak. 

The  Senate's  concern  will  be  expressed  in 
a  resolution  scheduled  for  consideration 
today.  The  senators  would  do  well  to  Insist 
on  the  strongest  possible  condemnation  of 
Noriega  and  echo  the  recommendation  of 
Panamanian  clergy  that  he  at  least  step 
aside  during  a  legal  inquiry  into  charges 
that  he  plotted  the  murders  of  two  key  mili- 
tary leaders. 

More  important,  though,  are  the  moves 
the  administration  makes.  The  State  De- 
partment is  urging  Noriega  to  authorize 
early,  free  elections,  the  thinking  being  that 
his  handplcked  candidates  would  fare  badly. 
Washington  can  exert  powerful  leverage, 
both  in  the  form  of  U.S.  aid  and  of  Influ- 
ence upon  Panama's  creditors,  to  help  Nor- 
iega understand  his  limitations. 

And.  perhaps,  it's  not  too  early  to  invite 
the  increasingly  unpopular  Noriega  to  con- 
sider the  benefits  of  early  retirement— a  la 
Jean-Claude  Duvaller  of  Ferdinand  Marcos. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  13, 1987] 
Pamama's  TmB  fob  Ddiockact 

Fearing,  he  said.  Qod's  wrath  and  also 
having  Just  been  fired,  the  No.  3  man  in 
Panama's  defense  forces,  which  have  rxm 
the  country  for  nearly  20  years,  told  all  the 
other  day.  Col.  Roberto  Diaz  Herrera  said 
his  boas.  Oen.  B^anuel  Norelga.  had,  as  al- 
leged, altered  by  fraud  the  outcome  of  presi- 
dential elections  in  1984  and  ordered  the  as- 
sassination of  a  gadfly  critic.  He  put  a 
number  ($12  million)  on  the  sum  the  shah 
of  Iran  was  supposed  to  have  paid  the  late 
dictator  Omar  Torrljos  to  take  refuge  in 


Panama,  and  charged— this  without  proof- 
that  Oen.  Noriega  among  others,  including 
the  CIA.  had  had  a  hand  in  the  accident 
that  took  the  life  of  Oen.  Torrljos.  Oh.  yes. 
the  colonel  confessed  he  himself  had  made 
big  money  selling  visas  to  Cubans. 

All  this  hanging  out  of  dirty  linen  was 
enough  to  galvanize  a  country  accustomed 
to  living  easily  with  a  tiigh  level  of  official 
corruption  and  military  intruaiveness.  All 
the  political  parties,  the  private  sector,  the 
church  and  plenty  of  individual  citizens 
seem  to  have  decided  they'd  had  enough. 
Their  protests  were  met  by  the  armed  forces 
of  OeiL  Noriega,  who  has  now  ImjKMed 
something  like  military  law,  choked  off  the 
opposition  press  and  undertaken  arbitrary 
arrests.  He  Is  the  kind  of  Latin  strongman 
most  people  thought  didn't  exist  anymore. 
Kverything  he  Is  doing  now— calling  out 
troops,  blaming  the  CIA— fits  with  what 
could  be  expected  from  someone  who  is 
trying  to  save  his  skin  and  protect  his  ill- 
gotten  gains. 

Panama  Is  a  country  created  by  foreign  in- 
trigue, and  it  remains  a  country  whoae  poli- 
tics rotate  on  the  pressures  and  wishes,  real 
and  presumed,  of  the  United  States.  Tradi- 
tionally, American  policy  has  aimed  at  ensu- 
ing all  the  democracy  deemed  consistent 
with  the  stability  demanded  by  the  presence 
of  the  strategic  Panama  Canal.  Panama- 
nians habitually  scan  official  American 
words— including  American  press  leaks— for 
signs  of  what  Is  on  Washington's  mind. 

The  signs  Panama  is  reading  these  days— 
the  calls  paid  by  the  American  ambassador, 
for  Instance— tend  toward  the  cautious  and 
the  ambiguous.  This  should  not  be.  No  Pan- 
amanian should  have  the  slightest  doubt 
that  Washington  favors  prompt  peaceful 
progress  toward  a  situation  in  which  fairly 
elected  civilians  run  the  country,  the  army 
stays  in  the  barracks  and  duly  convicted 
criminals  sit  in  JseU. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  cared 
not  for  General  Noriega.  I  believe  that 
I  feel  as  much  repugnance  as  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  for  his  activi- 
ties while  leading  the  armed  forces 
and.  by  doing  so,  the  Government  of 
Panama. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
every  charge  against  him  which  has 
been  made  or  will  be  made  in  the 
Senate  is  likely  to  have  considerable 
merit.  But  he  is  not  necessarily  alone. 
No  one  person,  without  some  support, 
can  remain  In  power. 

We  may  indulge  ourselves  with  some 
satisfaction  in  poking  him  In  the  eye. 
consistently  and  repetitively,  but  to 
what  good  if  the  ultimate  end  is  to 
remove  him  from  power  and  replace 
him  with  a  clone? 

It  is  time  to  do  what  we  can,  careful- 
ly, thinking  about  the  wording  and  the 
message  we  send;  for  what  purpose  is 
there  in  an  amendment  or  in  a  resolu- 
tion like  this  before  the  Senate  in  the 
first  place?  What  are  we  really  at- 
tempting to  do?  Not  Just  to  si>end  a 
Friday  afternoon  enjoying  beating  up 
on  a  foreign  dictator.  Certainly  not 
spending  2  or  3  hours  during  this 
afternoon  to  craft  a  resolution  which 
will  be  placed  in  the  archives. 

There  is  only  one  reason  for  even 
considering  such  a  resolution,  and  that 


is:  Will  it  be  helpful  in  achieving  the 
kind  of  democracy  we  all  seek  in 
Panama? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  indulged  our- 
selves In  similar  kinds  of  resolutions 
and  more  comprehensive  proposals 
during  the  course,  at  least,  of  the  last 
year.  Sometimes  we  act  in  a  way  which 
tends  to  drive  people  away  rather  than 
attract  them  to  us. 

I  supported  and  In  fact  helped  craft 
the  ultimate  series  of  actions  which  we 
took  against  South  Africa  and  I 
thought  we  did  a  responsible  Job.  But, 
at  least  to  this  date,  the  effect  in 
South  Africa  has  been  to  cause 
through  the  last  election,  a  decided 
move  toward  the  more  conservative; 
away  from  any  accoounodation  with 
the  black  majority  in  South  Africa;  to 
build  rather  than  reduce  tensions;  to 
move  us  further  away  rather  than 
closer  toward  the  goals  we  seek. 

We  said  some  strong  things  in  recent 
months  about  the  problems  in  the  Ba- 
hamas, the  drug  running  and  the  traf- 
ficking that  causes  great  harm  and 
pain  to  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
But,  Mr.  President,  with  all  of  the 
good  wishes  we  had.  we  still  did  it  in  a 
way  to  cause  the  people  of  the  Baha- 
mas to  respond  to  a  leader  in  an  elec- 
tion and  vote  to  go  in  precisely  the  op- 
posite direction  we  hoped  they  would 
take. 

Even  in  a  country  as  closely  aligned 
and  as  friendly  to  the  United  States  as 
New  Zealand,  when  we  leaned  on  them 
to  move  away  from  their  nuclear  free 
policies,  they  did  not  do  so.  It  merely 
strengthened  their  resolve  to  move  in 
that  direction  and  forced  our  hand  in 
eliminating  our  longstanding  security 
relationship  with  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  about 
not  giving  General  Noriega  one  single 
slim  reed  to  lean  upon  in  his  efforts  to 
retain  power.  I  think  In  at  least  two  in- 
stances in  the  resolution  as  it  is  now 
drafted  we  do  that.  I  think  that  the 
proposed  changes  are  relatively  minor 
in  nature,  but  very  important  In  terms 
of  the  kind  of  message  we  send. 

In  the  very  last  paragraph  of  the 
"resolved"  section,  rather  than  specifi- 
cally calling  for  and  demanding,  in 
fact,  the  stepping  aside  of  General 
Noriega  during  the  time  of  any  investi- 
gation. I  l>elieve  we  can  accomplish  es- 
sentially the  same  purpose  but  do  It  in 
language  that  the  Panamanian  people 
will  understand  and  still  not  give  the 
general  the  opportunity  to  hold  up  a 
resolution  and  say:  "Look,  these  Yan- 
kees from  North  America,  once  again, 
are  trying  to  step  into  the  affairs  of 
another  Central  American  republic." 

As  a  result.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
eventually  propose  and  hope  there 
would  be  general  acceptance  of  substi- 
tute language  of  subparagraph  5 
which,  as  I  say,  in  other  words,  in 
words  which  I  believe  are  significant 
and  responsible,  shall  accomplish  the 


same  thing  and  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  the  Panamanian  people.  It 
sasrs: 

In  accordance  with  universally  recognized 
principles  of  fair  procedure,  to  guarantee 
the  objectivity  of  the  investigation,  to  pre- 
serve the  Integrity  of  the  military  Institu- 
tion, the  Government  of  Panama  should 
apply  all  relevant  provisions  of  the  Paiuuna- 
nian  Judicial  code  with  respect  to  all  impli- 
cated officials  whether  civilian  or  military. 

In  one  other  area,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  should  modify  an  otherwise 
good  resolution. 

Nowhere  in  it  do  we  speak  of  up- 
holding our  treaty  relationships  and 
international  obligations.  I  know  per- 
fectly well  the  reluctance  of  many  in 
this  body,  having  gone  through  the 
extended  fight  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty,  to  ever  want  to  even  by  impli- 
cation bring  it  before  this  body  again. 
But  I  can  think  of  no  single  thing  that 
would  give  General  Noriega  a  chance, 
even  a  chance,  to  hold  on  to  power 
than  to  be  able  to  say,  "Look,  this  is 
what  they  are  trying  to  do,  to  renege 
on  their  treaty,  to  come  back  and  take 
over  once  again  the  Panama  Canal." 

It  is  my  understanding  from  talking 
with  distinguished  citizens  of  that 
nation  that  if  there  is  one  thing  on 
which  virtually  all  Panamanians  do 
agree,  regardless  of  the  sides  they  take 
on  the  current  government  In  Panama, 
it  is  the  adherence  to  the  treaty  we 
signed  with  them. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  reason  why 
anyone  in  this  body  would  object  to 
adding  words,  which  I  think  are  im- 
portant and  yet  do  not  get  us  back 
into  the  whole  question  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  by 
merely  saying  in  the  whereas  clause, 
"Whereas,  the  United  States  remains 
fully  committed  to  honoring  its  trea- 
ties and  International  obligations." 

That  sends  the  right  message,  the 
message  that  we  reiterate  once  again 
what  all  of  us  in  this  body  not  only  be- 
lieve but  have  sworn  constitutionally 
to  uphold. 

Mr.  President,  with  those  modifica- 
tions, which  I  think  are  not  only  ap- 
propriate but  helpful,  we  could  all  Join 
together  and  we  would  find  for  the 
first  time  in  many,  many  months  that 
happy  combination  of  circumstances 
which  leads  to  successful  American 
foreign  policy.  That  is  where  the  ad- 
ministration, the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  both  parties.  Republican 
and  Democrat,  are  Joined  as  unani- 
mously as  possible  in  a  foreign  poUcy 
initiative. 

The  last  time,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  happy  circumstance  oc- 
curred was  in  the  days  Just  preceding 
the  revolution  in  the  Philippines  and 
the  marvelous  outcome  that  occurred. 
We  have  seldom  had  opportunity  in 
the  months  since  then  to  come  togeth- 
er again,  and  I  think  this  is  another 
splendid  opportunity  to  do  so. 


Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Who  sields  time? 

Mr.  DURENBE310ER.  Mr.  Preal- 
dent,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague 
from  Coimecticut.  if  I  can  first  Just 
take  1  minute  to  make  a  couple  of  ob- 
servations. 

I  am  glad  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington ended  on  the  Philippines  be- 
cause I  Just  tried  to  pin  down  the  last 
time  we  had  a  resolution  like  this  in 
front  of  us,  other  than  South  Africa, 
which  he  mentioned.  It  happened  to 
be  on  November  14  of  the  year  before 
last  when  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 232  came  over  here  and  we  dis- 
cussed United  States  policy  with 
regard  to  the  Philippines  right  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  an  inappropri- 
ate place  to  debate  the  issue.  I  would 
suggest  to  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington that  if  he  Lb  a  gringo,  like  we  all 
are,  and  you  sit  down  in  a  place  like 
this  to  state  your  feelings  about  any 
country  in  Central  America,  that  any- 
body who  controls  the  television  in 
that  country,  anybody  who  owns  the 
radio  in  that  country,  anybody  who 
censors  the  media  in  that  country  is 
going  to  tell  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, "There  they  go  again." 

So  while  I  appreciate  the  concerns  of 
my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington about  how  this  resolution  and 
its  words  may  be  interpreted,  no 
matter  what  language  he  may  suggest 
we  substitute  for  the  proffered  lan- 
guage in  the  legislation,  Mr.  Noriega  is 
going  to  make  every  effort  that  he  can 
to  turn  it  to  his  advantage. 

I  am  pleased  to  }rield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  Just  one  moment,  I  think  we  need 
to  imderstand 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  How  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes  50  seconds. 

BCr.  DURENBERGER.  I  yield  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  wanted  to  point  out 
that  while  it  is  true  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  owns  virtually  all  of 
the  domestic  newspapers  and  televi- 
sion, it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  Voice  of  America;  that  the 
American  military  in  Panama  broad- 
casts to  their  own  military  and  are 
picked  up  by  virtually  all  Panama- 
nians, CBS,  ABC,  CNN.  So  I  think  the 
message  would  be  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DUREafBERGER.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Lautdi- 
BKRG  of  New  Jersey  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  I  srleld  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Souitor   from   Connecticut   is   recog- 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  colleacue  for 
srleldlnc. 

BCr.  President.  I  want  to  pick  up  on 
exactly  what  Senator  Evahs  was  talk- 
ing about.  I  think  it  is  so  important 
when  we  consider  resolutions  like  this 
that  we  remind  ourselves  who  the  au- 
dience is,  who  we  are  trying  to  reach. 
Were  this  a  resolution  for  domestic 
consumption,  then  you  could  say 
almost  anything  you  wanted  because 
the  effect  of  it  would  only  be  on  indi- 
vidual Members  of  this  body  or  our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body.  That 
would  be  understandable. 

The  audience  for  this  resolution, 
however,  is  not  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  at  least  in  the  primary  sense. 
The  audience  for  this  resolution  is  the 
people  of  Panama.  Those  people  break 
down  into  various  groups. 

There  are  those  who  are  adamantly 
opposed  to  what  is  occurring  in  that 
country  as  a  result  of  the  control  of 
Oeneral  Noriega,  and  they  would  like 
to  know  that  we  support  them  and 
that  they  will  be  able  to  support  us  as 
they  try  to  make  change  in  their  socie- 
ty. That  is  the  first  audience;  our 
friends.  those  who  were  wounded  in 
the  streets,  those  who  lost  their  Jobs, 
those  who  have  been  threatened, 
those  who  have  been  called  traitors. 

A  former  Ambassador  to  this  coun- 
try from  Panama  has  been  identified 
as  a  traitor.  They  need  to  know  at  this 
hour  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  stand  with  them.  This  reso- 
lution does  a  great  deal  to  accomplish 
that  goaL 

If  it  falls  short,  it  faUs  short  In  one 
area.  That  is  that  our  friends  also  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  United  States 
living  up  to  its  international  obliga- 
tions and  its  treaties,  they  are  con- 
cerned about  being  put  into  the  posi- 
tion of  appearing  as  though  they  were 
supporting  us  as  we  try  to  create 
change  in  Panama  and  yet,  simulta- 
neously, be  put  in  the  position  of  de- 
fending an  action  in  this  Congress 
which  faQed  to  recognize  the  single 
most  nationalistic  issue  in  Panama 
Canal  today,  and  that  is  the  treaty. 
They  feel  very  strongly  about  that. 

So  we  must  be  sensitive  to  our 
trioids  in  Panama  if  this  resolution  is 
to  be  as  meaningful  as  we  would  like  it 
to  be. 

The  second  group  are  the  moderates. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  not 
lost  their  Jobs.  These  are  people  in  the 
military  in  Panama.  They  need  some 
room  to  maneuver  if  they  are  going  to 
effectuate  change.  They  need  an  op- 
portunity to  find  in  their  own  Panar 
manlan  way  to  bring  about  change  in 
that  country.  If  In  our  collective  desire 
here,  which  is  an  admirable  one,  a 
laudable  one,  we  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  maneuver  in  their  own  coun- 


try, then  we  do  a  disservice  to  a  group 
of  people  we  want  to  support  and  help. 
I  would  suggest  that  despite  the 
good,  strong  language  of  this  resolu- 
tion, in  at  least  one  Instance  I  think 
we  make  it  more  difficult,  not  less  dif- 
ficult, for  those  who  seek  to  create 
change  in  that  society.  Senator  Evahs 
has  raised  that  point. 

Tlilrd,  there  are  our  enemies  in 
Panama,  the  people  who  are  today 
running  much  of  the  operation  that 
we  would  like  to  see  removed  from 
control.  We  would  like  to  see  others 
running  that  government. 

It  seems  to  me  this  resolution  has  to 
speak  to  them  as  well,  and  it  does  in 
numy  ways  in  a  very  clear  and  firm 
voice,  in  a  very  loud  voice.  But  as  Sen- 
ator Evahs,  our  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington, suggested,  it  deprives  them 
also  of  utilizing  this  action,  which  we 
are  taking  for  the  very  best  of  inten- 
tions, as  a  vehicle  for  their  own  best 
advantage  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
our  friends. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  that  appeared  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times,  enti- 
tled "Nicaragua  Backs  Panama's  Lead- 
ers." be  printed  in  the  Rccors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NiCAKAGUA  Backs  Panama's  Lkaosxs 
(By  Stephen  Klnzer) 

Maragua.  Nicaragua.  June  25 — President 
Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra  flew  to  Panama 
Wednesday  and  expressed  support  for  Pana- 
manian leaders  who  Imposed  a  state  of 
emergency  two  weeks  ago  after  an  outbreak 
of  political  protest  and  street  violence. 

The  United  States  Is  Increasing  its  diplo- 
matic pressure  on  Panama  and  has  called 
for  an  end  to  the  state  of  emergency  there. 
Today  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee approved  a  resolution  urging  Panama  to 
move  toward  "genuine  democracy." 

Apparently  sensing  a  diplomatic  opening, 
Nicaragua  has  moved  quicky  to  strengthen 
its  ties  to  Panama. 

Mr.  Ortega,  whose  Government  Is  fighting 
a  war  against  United  States-backed  Instir- 
gents,  said  both  Nicaragua  and  Panama 
were  victims  of  unjust  Interference  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  Ortega  was  the  first  foreign  leader  to 
visit  Panama  since  the  state  of  emergency 
was  imposed  June  11.  Emergency  rule, 
which  »"t4>1Tff  suspension  of  some  civU  and 
political  rights,  lias  been  in  effect  in  Nicara- 
gua since  1982. 

U.S.  ACCUSD  OP  MXDDLUfa 

Mr.  Ortega  arrived  at  a  military  airfield  in 
Panama  accompanied  by  Foreign  Minister 
Miguel  d'Eacoto  Brockmann  and  other  offi- 
cials. A  reporter  asked  him  if  he  believed 
Panama's  Government  had  been  discredited 
by  the  protests. 

"The  discredited  one  Is  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  which  continually 
meddles  In  Latin  American  countries,"  Mr. 
Ortega  replied. 

Mr.  Ortega  asserted  that  the  United 
States  was  working  against  Panama  because 
of  Panamanian  peace  efforts  in  Central 
America.  He  said  the  United  States  "Is  not 
interested  in  peace"  and  cliarged  that 
Washington  was  behind  the  postponement 


of  a  meeting  of  Central  American  presi- 
dents, which  was  to  have  taken  place  this 
week.  The  SUte  Department  denied  the 
charge. 

Mr.  Ortega  vowed  last  week  that  if  the 
summit  meeting  was  not  held  In  June  as 
planned,  he  would  refuse  to  take  part  in  any 
future  summit.  But  in  Panama  Wednesday 
he  announced  that  he  had  reversed  his  posi- 
tion and  would  attend  the  siuxunit  meeting 
now  set  for  Aug.  7  and  8  in  Guatamala. 

The  meeting  is  to  discuss  a  peace  plan  put 
forward  by  the  President  of  Costa  Rica. 
Oscar  Arias  Sanches.  The  plan  Is  viewed  un- 
favorably by  the  Reagan  Administration  be- 
cause it  would  require  a  cutoff  in  American 
aid  to  Nicaraguan  rebels. 

The  Sandinistas  have  also  expressed  reser- 
vations about  the  Arias  plan  because  It 
would  require  them  to  end  press  censorship 
and  lift  restrictions  on  political  activity. 

ICKKTS  WTTR  NORISOA 

During  his  visit.  Mr.  Ortega  met  with  Pan- 
ama's military  commander.  Gen.  Manuel 
Antoinlo  Noriega.  Tills  month's  protests 
were  prompted  by  charges  that  General 
Noriega  had  directed  electoral  fraud  and  po- 
litical murder.  He  rejected  the  charges  and 
said  the  protests  were  being  led  by  pro- 
American  businessmen  and  opposition  poli- 
ticians unable  to  accept  their  defeat  at  the 
polls. 

lAr.  Ortega,  who  holds  the  rank  of  general 
and  was  dressed  in  military  uniform,  said 
Panamanian  authorities  had  been  "brave 
and  decisive"  in  dealing  with  the  protest. 
"The  Panama  defense  forces  are  defending 
the  territorial  Integrity  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Panamanian  people,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Ortega  met  for  three  hours  with  the 
military-backed  Panamanian  President  Eric 
Arturo  Delvalle,  and  said  he  believed  the 
United  States  was  plotting  to  depose  both 
Mr.  Dalvalle  and  Oeneral  Noriega. 

"There  is  a  full-scale  conspiracy  to  crush 
them,  and  to  throw  out  the  Torrijos-Carter 
treaties  at  the  same  time,"  Mr.  Ortega  said. 

Under  the  treaties,  the  United  States  is  to 
turn  the  Panama  Canal  over  to  Panamanian 
administrators  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Oeneral  Noriega  has  charged  that  his  Amer- 
ican critics  are  seeking  ways  to  scrap  the 
treaties. 

U.S.  WKLCOMKS  ORTBGA  OBCISIOH 

Wasrihcton,  June  25  (AP)— The  State 
Department  said  today  that  it  welcomed 
President  Ortega's  decision  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  Central  American  presidents  set 
for  August. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
that  this  be  in  the  Record  because  it 
makes  a  point,  in  a  sense,  of  how  we 
can  permit  people  to  accuse  us  of  not 
living  up  to  our  agreements.  It  seems 
to  me  we  do  not  want  to  give  Oeneral 
Noriega  or  anybody  else  or  even 
Panama  the  chance  to  make  that 
claim. 

To  our  friends,  to  the  moderates  and 
to  our  enemies,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
to  craft  a  resolution  carefully.  We 
should  craft  our  proposition  here  very 
carefully  so  as  to  indicate  that  we  all 
agree  on  the  goal,  and  that  there  is  no 
dissent  or  debate  on  the  goal.  What  we 
differ  slightly  over  here  is  the  crafting 
of  the  language  of  the  resolution. 

That  is  why.  over  these  last  several 
days.  I  have  tried  to  work  to  add  a  bit 


to  this  resolution  that  I  thought 
would  improve  upon  it  in  terms  of 
reaching  those  audiences. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  spent  the 
last  weekend,  3V^  days,  in  Panama.  I 
sat  with  some  150  different  people, 
ranging  from  the  Catholic  Church  and 
opposition  groups,  the  press  that  has 
been  denied  its  opportunity  to  publish, 
the  President  of  the  coimtry,  members 
of  their  general  assembly,  and  about  3 
hours  with  Oeneral  Noriega.  5  hours 
with  the  President,  and  countless 
hours  with  various  opposition  groups. 
I  share  with  my  colleagues  these  two 
points  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  I  have  tried  to  raise:  One  is  how 
we  will  make  it  abundantly  clear,  in 
language  acceptable  to  all  Members, 
that  we  are  going  to  live  up  to  our 
international  obligations.  The  second 
is  that  we  do  not  want  to  Just  change 
the  name  of  the  individual  there,  sub- 
stituting one  bad  arrangement  with 
another. 

Those  two  messages  I  bring  back  to 
my  colleagues,  those  two  messages  we 
have  tried  to  incorporate  in  a  very 
good  resolution,  an  excellent  one.  In 
many  ways,  it  covers  aU  those  points. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  look  at 
this  proposed  language  before  we  actu- 
ally get  to  it,  and  offer  whatever  sug- 
gestions they  might  have.  We  want  to 
come  out  of  here  with  that  strong, 
strong  vote  that  includes  those  ele- 
ments, that  reaches  our  audience— our 
friends,  the  moderates,  and  those  we 
would  like  to  see  out  of  power. 

I  thank  my  colleagues,  both  Sena- 
tors from  Massachusetts  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  for  the  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  2 
minutes.        

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wonder  if  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  would  yield  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Kerry,  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  yield  4  of 
my  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes  of 
my  time  to  my  colleague,  who  has 
worked  very  hard  on  the  shaping  of 
this  resolution.  The  Senator  would 
have  2  minutes  of  my  remaining  time 
and  4  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  BCassachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]  is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  the  siuplus  of  time. 
I  do  not  think  I  need  that  much  time 
and  I  shall  try  to  yield  some  of  it  back. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  resolu- 
tion, an  important  message  that  we 
are.  hopefully,  going  to  send  to  the 
people  of  Panama. 


I  listened  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Bfr.  Evahs]  suggest  that  somehow 
there  is  a  linkage  between  this  action 
and  efforts  to  make  a  statement  about 
the  flow  of  drugs  through  the  Baha- 
mas. I  suggest  very  respectfully  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  election  in  the  Ba- 
hamas is  really  not  yet  over,  that  some 
30,000  extra  ballots  were  printed  and 
18  seats  are  currently  under  contest 
because  of  the  possibility  of  voter 
fraud.  The  possibility  is  very  real  that 
that  election  is  not  what  it  purports  to 
be.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not,  and  those 
18  seats  are  enough  to  turn  the  elec- 
tion, the  point  has  been  made  that  in 
the  Bahamas,  because  the  United 
States  took  the  position— both  the 
present  Government  and  the  opposi- 
tion—talked about  the  issue  that  was 
of  concern  to  the  United  States,  the 
issue  of  the  flow  of  narcotics.  And 
even  in  the  aftermath  of  that  election, 
my  office  has  received  calls  from  the 
current  Government  saying  they  want 
to  sit  down  and  talk  about  how  they 
can  deal  with  this  issue. 

I  believe  that  the  same  kind  of  point 
has  to  be  made  here.  We  all  know 
what  has  happened  in  terms  of  the 
riots,  we  all  luiow  what  has  happened 
in  terms  of  the  deprivation  of  human 
liberties,  we  know  how  the  church  is 
providing  the  only  available  outlet  for 
people  to  meet  and  try  to  deal  with 
the  problem  in  Panama;  we  know  how 
the  press  has  t>een  put  in  a  state  of 
censorship,  and  we  luiow  that  human 
rights  are  nonexistent. 

I  listened  to  my  colleague  from 
Washington  suggest  that  somehow, 
this  represents  neocolonialism,  that  it 
somehow  represents  an  overburdening 
of  the  effort  by  the  Yanqui  of  the 
North  to  make  its  impression  felt  on 
our  neighbor  to  the  South. 

I  Just  could  not  disagree  more,  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  the  lesson  we 
learned  only  a  short  year  ago  about 
the  ability  of  this  body  to  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  politics  of  the  world  was 
made  as  clear  as  it  can  be  made  in  the 
case  of  the  Philippines. 

I  hear  the  suggestion  that  somehow, 
this  is  even  neocolonialist  in  its  thrust. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines, 
where  we  had  a  very  special  relation- 
ship with  the  country,  we  have  a  very 
special  relationship  with  Panama  and 
with  Panamanians.  This  country,  the 
United  States  was  responsible  for  the 
founding  of  Panama  as  an  independ- 
ent nation.  I  think  that  it  is  natural 
that  the  democratic  elements  in 
Panama  are  now  pleading  with  us  for 
some  Idnd  of  statement  that  we  stand 
somewhere  other  than  with  General 
Noriega.  They  are  saying  that  they  are 
ttimlng  to  the  United  States  for  a 
statement  of  assistance  in  supix>rt  in 
their  time  of  need. 

I  suggest  that  what  is  neocolonialist 
is  for  Senators  to  stand  here  and  say 


that  they  know  better  than  the  Civic 
Crusade  for  Justice  and  Democracy, 
which  is  pleading  with  the  United 
States  Senate  for  some  kind  of  signal 
that  we  do  in  fact  stand  with  the  Pan- 
amanians. 

I  think  there  are  some  very  impor- 
tant parallels  between  what  we  are 
doing  and  what  we  are  not  doing  and 
what  we  did  do  and  did  not  do  in  the 
Philippines.  We  have  a  very  similar  re- 
lationship in  the  sense  that  in  the 
Philippines,  we  had  Subic  Bay  and 
Clark  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Filipinos 
said,  "Aha.  it  looks  like  the  United 
States  cares  more  about  its  relation- 
ship with  President  Iiiarcos  in  order  to 
protect  its  interest  in  those  two  instal- 
lations." In  the  very  same  way,  the 
people  of  Panama  recognize  that  there 
is  a  Panama  Canal  issue  and  they  rec- 
ognize there  is  the  Southern  Com- 
mand which  is  based  there.  They  say 
to  themselves, .  "Aha,  once  again,  the 
United  States  is  more  interested  in 
siding  with  the  incumbent  regime  in 
order  to  protect  Interests  that  are  not 
the  interests  of  human  rights  and  the 
interests  of  democracy  which  we  talk 
about." 

I  do  not  see  how  support  for  democ- 
racy and  for  democratic  forces  is  neo- 
colonialist. I  believe  it  is  a  foreign 
policy  that  is  in  the  very  best  tradition 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  all  too  often  we  wind  up 
giving  llpservice  to  that  but  in  fact 
supporting  other  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  administration  is 
right  now  waging  a  war  against  Nica- 
ragua in  the  name  of  promoting  de- 
mocracy in  that  country  and  else- 
where in  the  region.  That  contradic- 
tion in  our  policy  in  the  region  is  not 
lost  on  the  people  of  Panama.  It  ap- 
pears that  we  only  want  democracy  for 
those  countries  whose  regimes  we 
oppose  but  we  are  not  willing  to  stand 
up  for  democracy  for  those  regimes 
that  we  support  or  who  support  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  light  of  the 
unique  historical  ties  that  we  have  had 
with  Panama,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
our  Government  is  going  to  t>e  unwill- 
ing to  say  to  them  that  freedom  of  the 
press,  enforcement  of  human  rights, 
democratization  is  a  fair  goal  for  us  to 
seek  to  achieve.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  amendment  for 
that  reason. 

Notwithstanding  what  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut 
has  said  with  respect  to  Panama,  most 
of  us  support  the  Panama  Canal,  and  I 
think  it  would  have  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  support  in  this  body  but  that  is 
not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  support  for 
democracy.  I  yield  whatever  time  I 
have  remaining. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  30  sec- 
onds? 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  DURENBE310ER.  I  wlU  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Let  me  respond  to  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

What  I  was  saying  was  that  General 
Noriega  could  use  the  arguments  that 
we  were  colonialists  or  that  the 
Yankee  from  the  north  was  coming 
down  once  again  telling  them  what  to 
do.  I  certainly  do  not  suggest  that  that 
was  my  view.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  has  30  seconds. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  compliment  my  two  colleagues 
for  IJie  position  that  they  have  taken 
but  suggest  to  them  that  there  should 
be  a  unanimous  message  coming  out  of 
this  body.  It  is  hard  to  find  anybody 
but  the  two  of  them  who  do  not  want 
to  make  it  unanimous  at  this  point, 
and  I  would  hope,  after  we  have  had 
some  time  to  discuss  their  amend- 
ments, we  can  talk  them  out  of  those 
amendments  and  that  we  can  send  a 
100-to-nothing  message  to  the  people 
of  Panama.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

ASfKNDKKNT  HO.  3SB 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideratloiL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dooo] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  335. 

BCr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  DURENBE31GER.  I  object,  til. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  that  is  the  order. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  object,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  could  not  hear  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  wording. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  was  going  to  explain 
what  it  is  rather  than  going  through 
the  entire  amendment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  withdraw 
my  objection. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  Preamble  and  tnaert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowtng: 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Panama  la  a  his- 
toric ally  and  friend  of  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  the  secuirlty  and  stability  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  aU  states  in  the  Western  hemisphere: 

Whereas  over  9000  American  military  per- 
sonnel are  currently  statl<med  In  Panama  in 
a  number  of  important  military  installa- 
U<»s.  including  the  headquarters  of  the 
Southern  Command  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Poicea: 


Whereas  the  unimpeded  operation  of  the 
Puuuna  Canal  is  in  the  strongest  interests 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  free  world; 

Whereas  the  United  States  remains  fully 
committed  to  honoring  its  treaties  and 
international  obligations; 

Whereas  evolution  toward  genuine  democ- 
racy with  guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  assembly  is  In  the  best  interest  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  people  of 
the  region; 

Whereas  genuine  democracy,  governmen- 
tal respect  for  internationally-recognized 
human  rights,  and  internal  stability  best 
guarantee  the  long-term  security  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama; 

Whereas  the  executive,  judicial,  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  government  of 
Panama  are  now  under  the  influence  and 
control  of  the  Panama  Defense  Forces; 

Whereas  recent  allegations  concerning  the 
role  of  members  of  the  Panama  Defense 
Forces  and  its  commander  in  the  murder  of 
Doctor  Hugo  Spadafora,  Panama's  1984 
presidential  election,  involvement  in  inter- 
national narcotics  taffflcUng  and  money 
laundering,  and  corruption  have  resulted  In 
spontaneous  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
the  Panamanian  people  calling  for  a  full 
and  independent  investigation  of  the  con- 
duct of  those  officials; 

Whereas  a  broad  coalition  of  church,  pro- 
fessional, business,  civic,  and  labor,  and  po- 
litical groups  have  Joined  to  call  for  an  ob- 
jective and  thorough  Investigation  into  the 
allegations  concerning  senior  members  of 
the  Panama  Defense  Force; 

Whereas  the  recent  suspension  of  consti- 
tutional guarantees  by  the  government  of 
Panama  has  been  accompanied  by  restric- 
tions of  the  fundamental  human  rights  of 
the  Panamanian  people,  including  censor- 
ship and  closure  of  the  independent  media, 
hundreds  of  arrests  without  due  process, 
and  instances  of  excessive  force; 

Whereas  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
Panamanian  people  for  democratically 
elected  government  and  respect  for  Interna- 
tionally recognised  human  rights  deserve  to 
be  addressed  and  cannot  be  thwarted  indefi- 
nitely: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Congress,  that 

(a)  the  American  people  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  promoting  the  development  of 
democracy  In  all  the  Americas. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  government  of  Panama  should  re- 
spond to  the  points  contained  In  the  com- 
munique issued  on  June  17.  1987  by  the 
Panamanian  Episcopal  Conference  and 
should: 

(a)  Restore  stispended  constitutional  guar- 
antees to  the  people  of  Panama; 

(b)  Bstabllah  genuine  autonony  for  civil- 
ian authorities  and  seek  the  effective  and 
progressive  removal  of  the  Panamanian  De- 
fense Forces  from  non-military  activities 
and  institutions; 

(c)  Provide  for  a  public  accounting  of  ac- 
cusations leveled  against  certain  authorities 
of  the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces; 

(d)  Take  specific  steps  to  help  ensiure  the 
credibility  of  and  confidence  In  free  and  fair 
elections; 

(e)  Underscore  a  full  commitment  to  the 
kind  of  political  pluralism  that  Is  necessary 
to  avoid  a  climate  of  violence,  unrest,  re- 
venge or  reprisal; 

(2)  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  SUtes 
In  securing  authentic  democracy  In  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  would  best  be  served  by 
the    peaceful    establishment    of    genuine 


democratic  institutions  In  accordance  with 
the  Panamanian  constitution,  including  the 
holding  of  free  and  fair  elections,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Independent  judicial  system, 
and  the  guarantee  of  a  professional,  non-po- 
litical military  establishment  under  civilian 
control; 

(3)  compliance  with  internationally-recog- 
nized human  rights,  including  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, respect  for  the  due  process  of  law, 
the  restoration  of  political  and  civil  rights, 
and  the  lifting  of  Uie  current  suspension  of 
constitutional  guarantees  are  essential  pre- 
conditions to  the  restoration  of  democracy 
in  Panama; 

(4)  consistent  with  the  requests  Issued  by 
the  Panamanian  Chamber  of  Coomierce,  In- 
dustry and  Agriculture,  the  Archdiocese  of 
Panama,  and  the  National  Civic  Crusade,  an 
impartial  and  independent  investigation 
into  the  allegations  against  senior  Panama- 
nian civilian  and  military  officials  should  be 
conducted  by  an  objective  group  of  Panama- 
nians with  authority  to  publish  their  find- 
ings without  delay  or  fear  of  reprisal; 

(5)  in  accordance  with  universally  recog- 
nized principles  of  fair  procedure,  to  guar- 
antee the  objectivity  of  the  Investigation,  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  military  tnsti- 
tutlon.  the  government  of  Panama  should 
apply  all  relevant  provisions  of  the  Panama- 
nian Judicial  code  with  respect  to  all  impli- 
cated officials,  whether  civilian  or  military- 
Mr.    DODD.    Mr.    President,    this 

amendment  I  offer  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Evans,  and  Senator 
BiDEN  of  Delaware.  The  language  is 
the  exact  language  of  the  resolution  as 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts with  two  exceptions. 

After  the  clause,  Whereas  the  unimpeded 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  Is  In  the 
strongest  interests  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States,  and  the  free 
world. 

We  add  an  additional  whereas  clause 
immediately  following  which  says. 

Whereas  the  United  States  remains  fuUy 
committed  to  honoring  its  treaties  and 
international  obligations; 

We  further  amend  the  resolution  as 
offered  by  the  Senators  from  Minneso- 
ta and  Massachusetts  by  striking  para- 
graph 5  of  the  resolved  clause  of  the 
resolution  and  in  lieu  thereof  using 
the  following  language:  "in  accordance 
with  unlversaUy  recognized  principles 
of  fair  procedure,  to  guarantee  the  ob- 
jectivity of  the  investigation,  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  military  in- 
stitution, the  Government  of  Panama 
should  apply  all  relevant  provisions  of 
the  Panamanian  Judicial  code  with  re- 
spect to  all  implicated  officials,  wheth- 
er civilian  or  military." 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  this  amendment  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  this  amendment 
being  in  order  as  contemplated  by  the 
agreement  previously  entered?  Is  this 
the  amendment  that  was  contemplat- 
ed in  the  agreement? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  this  is  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  its  consideration.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  again  come 
back  and  try  very  briefly  to  explain  to 
my  colleagues  the  first  whereas  addi- 
tion. It  was  crafted  in  a  way  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
some.  I  know  that  my  colleagues,  even 
those  who  opposed  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaties  almost  10  years  ago,  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  live  up 
to  its  treaties  and  international  obliga- 
tions even  when  they  disagree  with 
the  proposed  treaty.  In  Panama  it  is 
extremely  important  to  Panamanians 
of  all  political  persuasions  that  we  em- 
brace and  support  those  obligations.  I 
do  not  spell  out  specifically  that  obli- 
gation as  to  the  specific  treaty.  But  I 
do  try  to  make  reference  to  the  fact 
that  that  is  an  important  consider- 
ation and  we  recognize  that. 

Second,  we  amend  this  resolution  by 
trying  to  Impose  the  kind  of  judicial 
standards  and  codes  that  the  authors 
of  the  proposition  before  us  included 
without  getting  so  specific  that  we  ac- 
tually call  for  actions  that  the  Pana- 
manian code  already,  arguably,  does 
call  for.  I  realize  that  Is  rhetorical  in 
some  sense,  but  the  idea  is.  coming 
back  to  the  statement  I  made  a  few 
moments  ago,  to  be  sensitive  to  the  au- 
diences in  Panama,  to  the  audience 
that  wants  to  be  able  to  take  this  reso- 
lution and  to  be  able  to  distribute  it  in 
the  streets  of  Panama,  saying  that  our 
friends  in  the  United  States  support 
democracy  in  this  country,  do  not  sup- 
port military  control,  and  support 
their  basic  concerns,  including  interna- 
tional obligations.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  our  friends  in  Panama, 
who  are  facing  the  worst  of  all  of  this, 
be  able  to  say  that  they  have  friends 
who  agree  with  them  on  this  point. 

Third,  that  audience  of  moderates, 
General  Werner  and  others,  will  tell 
you  that  in  Panama  there  are  people 
within  the  Panamanian  military  struc- 
ture who  do  not  support  General  Nor- 
iega but  who  need  some  maneuvering 
room,  need  the  abUity  to  be  able  to 
find  ways  in  their  own  operations  to 
begin  to  move  in  a  direction  that  we 
would  like  to  see  them  move.  If  we 
make  the  general  the  sole  and  abso- 
lute target  of  this  resolution,  we  run 
the  risk  of  denying  those  other  ele- 
ments, both  civilian  and  military,  in 
Panama  the  opportunity  to  maneuver. 

I  offer  these  ideas  not  because  they 
are  my  own  but  because  they  were  the 
ideas  and  suggestions  given  to  me  by 
Panamanians  and  by  American  offi- 
cials in  Panama  who  spend  every 
waking  hour  working  on  these  prob- 
lems. It  was  their  suggestion  that  this 
is  the  best  way  to  approach  this.  They 
know  what  we  want  to  do  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  they  i4>- 


plaud  what  we  want  to  do.  They  are 
also  asking,  simultaneously,  that  we 
do  it  in  a  way  that  will  best  assist 
them.  And  what  Senator  Evans,  my 
colleague  from  Washington,  and  my 
colleague  from  Delaware,  Senator 
BiDEN  and  I  are  trying  to  do  is  improve 
this  resolution  to  the  extent  that  we 
make  it  a  more  marketable  item  in 
Panama,  that  will  have  the  kind  of  im- 
proved effect  on  the  very  people  in 
Panama  that  we  hope  it  does. 

I  do  not  want  to  1>elabor  this  point.  I 
took  an  awful  lot  of  time  of  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  when  he 
controlled  time.  So.  Mr.  President.  I 
jield  the  floor  at  this  point  and  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  whatever  time 
we  may  have  remaining  on  this 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  Who  is  in  control  of 
the  time  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DODD.  And  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  controls  time 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  May  I  inquire  of  the  time 
I  have  available  to  me  in  opposition? 

Mr.  DODD.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  have  re- 
maining?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fif- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  9  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  DURENBE31GER.  I  will  jrield  to 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  argiunents  that  are  made  by  my 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. He  makes  a  plausible  and  I 
think  powerful  and  eloquent  argu- 
ment. I  regrettably  come  to  a  different 
conclusion. 

I  was  here  at  the  time  we  debated 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  issues.  We 
had  a  full  debate  and  discussion  on 
those  Issues.  This  body  voted  in  con- 
formance with  the  Constitution. 
Those  treaties  are  the  law  of  this  land, 
and  no  one  in  Pananui  should  doubt 
the  obligations  which  we  are  under, 
under  those  treaties.  That  is  not  what 
is  at  issue  today. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
discussed  the  desire  of  those  in 
Panama  to  ensure  that  any  resolution 
would  Include  the  elements  that  he 


has  described.  I  think  that  we  here 
should  reflect  oiu*  own  best  Judgment, 
sensitive,  obviously,  to  the  interests  of 
the  Panamanian  people.  But  this  par- 
ticular resolution  deals  with  democra- 
cy in  Panama. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  not 
let  General  Noriega  set  the  agenda  for 
debate  sind  discussion  in  terms  of  this 
particular  resolution.  I  believe  that  he 
will  portray  this  resolution  in  what- 
ever he  wants  to  portray,  for  his  own 
international  advantage. 

Included  in  this  amendment  is  some 
change  of  language  to  ensure  that  we 
are  going  to  have  this  resolution  in- 
conformlty  with  the  Panamanian  law. 
In  section  5,  General  Noriega  is  men- 
tioned; but  it  also  points  out  that  any 
other  implicated  officials  are  to  relin- 
quish their  duties  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  independent  investigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  to  leave 
General  Noriega  out  would  be  like 
going  to  the  North  Pole  and  not  talk- 
ing about  ice  and  snow.  We  under- 
stand the  thrust  of  this  resolution.  It 
is  one  of  enormous  Importance  and 
significance.  All  of  us  should  be  mind- 
ful of  what  is  in  the  interests  of  our 
audlence  in  Panama.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  message  should  be  very  pow- 
erful and  clear.  It  will  be  on  the  issue 
of  democracy;  clear  on  the  Issue  of 
human  rights;  clear  to  the  extent  that 
it  reflects  a  strong  bipartisan  voice 
that  states  what  our  desire  and  aim 
are,  and  that  is  for  the  restoration  of 
democratic  institutions.  I  believe  this 
resolution  achieves  that  objective,  and 
it  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  not 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  4  minutes? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  California  4  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  like 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  rise 
in  reluctance  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  respect  greatly  the  work  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  has  done  on  this 
matter  and  on  all  others  within  his 
purview  as  chairman  of  the  relevant 
subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  know  that  he  went 
to  Panama.  I  Itnow  that  he  was  there 
just  a  few  days  ago;  that  he  is  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  he  got 
from  many  Panamanians.  I  also  know 
that  there  are  different  views  on  the 
issues  that  are  now  before  us,  and 
placed  before  us  by  this  amendment, 
among  citizens  of  Panama  whom  I  re- 
spect. 

I  would  not  have  difficulty  vrlth  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware;  but  now  that  the  reso- 
lution is  before  us,  with  overwhelming 
support  from  various  segments  of  phi- 
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loaophy  and  party  In  the  Senate,  in 
the  form  of  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Mamarhuaetta  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  many  others,  I  feel  that  to  change 
it  In  the  ways  that  are  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  be 
unwise. 

I  want  to  stress  once  again  that  I 
helped  lead  the  fight  toward  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties  in  the  Senate 
when  they  were  approved  by  the 
Senate,  and  my  concern  about  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  commitment 
and  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties.  We  wlU  do  so. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  going  to  go  down  to  a 
rather  overwhelming  defeat,  and  I  do 
not  want  anyone  to  believe  that  that  is 
simply  becaiise  there  are  any  prevail- 
ing sentiments  in  this  body  or  in  the 
United  States  that  we  will  not  stick  by 
the  Panama  Canal  treaties.  We  will. 

However,  the  rather  convoluted  lan- 
guage that  does  not  endorse  the  trea- 
ties but,  nonetheless,  inserts  what  is 
actually  a  reference  to  them  in  the 
matter  before  us,  and  its  defeat — and 
it  will  be  defeated  in  the  vote  that  will 
come  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Coimecticut— must  not  be  In- 
terpreted as  indicating  any  lack  of  will 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
conform  to  the  terms  of  those  treaties. 
We  will  conform  to  the  terms  of  those 
treaties. 

The  other  part  of  the  amendment 
that  does  not  remove  the  name  "Nor- 
iega" from  the  resolution  before  us— it 
is  not  in  the  resolution,  but  that  re- 
moves an  obvious  reference  to  the  cur- 
rent commander  of  the  Panama  de- 
fense forces  and  suggests  that  he  and 
any  other  implicated  officials  in  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  and  of  democra- 
cy relinquish  their  duties  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  independent  investiga- 
tion. Plainly,  removing  that  language 
would  seem  to  some  people  in  Panama 
to  mean  that  we  are  less  concerned 
about  Noriega's  behavior.  We  are  very 
concerned  about  the  behavior  of  Gen- 
eral Noriega  and  those  in  league  with 
him  in  using  the  Panama  defense 
forces  in  an  unprofessional  way,  using 
them  to  Intervene  In  the  civilian  af- 
fairs of  the  country  of  Panama. 

I  think  we  do  not  want  to  take  an 
action  in  this  body  now  that  would  in- 
dicate any  softening  of  concern  about 
General  Noriega's  behavior  and  his 
part  in  the  ruling  of  Panama,  and  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  will  be  voted 
down  should  not  be  interpreted  in  that 
way. 

There  is  universal  condemnation  of 
the  behavior  of  the  general  who  com- 
mands the  Panama  defense  forces. 
General  Noriega.  In  violation  of  princi- 


ples of  democracy,  in  the  country  of 
Panama. 

I  am  glad  that  there  will  be  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  this  body  in  behalf 
of  the  underlying  resolution  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  others, 
which  makes  plain  where  we  stand  on 
the  principles  of  democracy.  It  is  not 
imperialism;  It  is  not  neocolonialism. 
When  we  support  democracy,  that  is 
the  very  opposite  of  supporting  colo- 
nialism or  imperialism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
and  a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  probably  shall  not 
take  S  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  what  I  said 
in  argument  on  the  resolution  itself 
certainly  applies  to  this  amendment. 

Let  me  add  that  I  am  frankly  dis- 
mayed by  the  number  of  times  we  in 
this  body  end  up  doing  the  work  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

We  fall  to  bring  these  resolutions,  to 
woi^  them  out,  to  try  to  reach  accom- 
modation, to  perfect  them,  to  craft 
them  in  a  way  that  has  the  maximiun 
chance  of  total  acceptance  and  agree- 
ment and  the  nn>.»imiim  chance  of 
gaining  support  or  listening  to  and 
trying  to  associate  ourselves  with  the 
views  of  the  administration. 

Whatever  administration  it  is,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  prime  responsi- 
bility for  American  foreign  policy.  I 
think  that  puts  an  extra  burden  on  us 
to  go  the  extra  mile,  to  try  to  ensure 
that  what  we  do  is  consistent  with 
that  administration's  foreign  policy.  It 
may  be  harder  to  say,  given  all  the 
revelations  of  the  last  few  months,  all 
of  the  continuing  hearings  that  are 
going  on  in  the  building  across  the 
street:  but,  nonetheless,  the  Constitu- 
tion still  tells  us  the  same  thing: 

The  President  does  have  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Certainly,  it  is  important  for  the 
Senate  to  speak  up  just  as  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  House  to  speak  up.  I  Just 
hope  that  we  can  do  so  in  a  way  that 
will  bring  all  three  elements  together. 
With  these  modest  amendments  we 
will  be  in  closer  concert  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  with  the 
administration.  I  think  that  is  a  goal 
that  is  important  to  seek. 


The  Senator  from  California  sug- 
gested that  we  needed  to  get  as  doae 
to  a  unanimous  vote  as  we  could.  That 
is  easy  to  achieve  by  supporting  over- 
whelmingly, maybe  imanimoualy,  this 
amendment  which  certainly  carries 
with  it  virtually  all  of  the  thought  and 
the  element  of  the  original  proposal 
with  modifications  which  I  believe  cer- 
tainly will  add  to  its  effectiveness  with 
the  people  we  want  to  reach  in 
Panama  and  certainly  do  so  when  they 
know  that  all  three  of  these  important 
bodies  of  American  foreign  policy  are 
speaking  with  one  voice. 

We  can  turn  it  down,  and  we  can 
speak  with  a  separate  voice  and  we  can 
Indulge  ourselves  In  our  own  feelings, 
but,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  what  ultimately  is  going  to 
help  in  the  goal  we  all  seek. 

I  do  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  an- 
other look,  recognize  that  this  is  a 
strong  specific  speaking  up  on  behalf 
of  an  independent  investigation  con- 
ducted utilizing  all  of  the  elements  of 
I'anamanlan  law.  That  is  what  we  all 
seek.  That  is  what  we  all  want.  That  is 
what  this  says. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  say  so 
that  there  is  no  question  about  as 
copies  of  this  resolution  are  circulated 
in  the  streets  of  Panama  City,  as  I 
hope  they  will  be,  that  there  is  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  people  there 
that  we  do  continue  to  be  committed 
to  and  live  up  to  the  treaties  and  the 
international  obligations  we  have. 

I  think  there  was  a  reference  a  little 
earlier  to  the  fact  that  it  is  really  neo- 
colonlallst  for  us  to  dictate  or  for  us  to 
interfere  or  for  us  to  state  or  for  us  to 
interpret  Just  how  we  should  approach 
those  from  other  coimtries,  and. 
frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  take  objec- 
tion to  that  as  a  charge.  There  is  no 
one  in  this  body  who  is  neocolonlallst, 
none  that  I  know  of,  and  certainly  this 
Senator  is  not.  We  are  aU  trying  to  do 
the  same  thing,  and  that  is  to  speak  in 
a  way  which  will  be  most  effective  in 
terms  of  bringing  democracy  and 
peace  to  the  people  of  Panama. 

I  believe  with  this  amendment  cou- 
pled with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  administration  we  will 
have  done  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  side  of  the 
proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  4M  min- 
utes; the  Senator  from  Minnesota  6V^ 
minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  Just 
take  a  minute  or  so. 

Does  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts desire  time? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  our  side? 


Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Six-and-a- 
half  minutes  on  the  part  of  the  propo- 
nents.  

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
2  minutes,  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  liiassachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  also  reluctantly 
oppose  my  colleague  who  happens  to 
chair  the  subcommittee  on  which  we 
discussed  this  very  matter.  No  one  has 
put  more  time  or  energy  into  this 
issue.  He  took  the  time  to  go  down  to 
Panama  and  he  has  met  with  people, 
and  I  think  where  we  really  are  is  not 
so  much  the  enormous  difference  of 
policy  as  we  are  on  a  Judgmental  dif- 
ference, a  difference  of  Judgment 
about  what  is  going  to  send  the  mes- 
sage. 

I  happen  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Narcotics  and  Terrorism  Subcommit- 
tee. I  have  been  listening  to  testimony 
for  the  last  2  dajrs  that  makes  my 
head  spin. 

When  I  think  back  on  the  report  of 
the  State  Department  as  well  as  vari- 
ous other  information  that  we  have 
had  made  available  to  us  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  notion  that  we  would  not 
ask  Panamanian  law  to  be  applied  to 
General  Noriega  and  that  we  would 
pass  a  resolution  that  does  not  recog- 
nize the  fundamental  reason  for  the 
whole  uiu*est  that  exists  in  Panama  is 
incomprehensible  to  me. 

General  Noriega  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue,  in  the  Judgment  of 
this  Senator,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  a  statement  because  not  only  is 
he  injuring  the  people  of  Panama  in 
ways  that  some  may  say  we  have  less 
of  a  right  to  comment  on.  but  General 
Noriega  is  as  a  matter  of  record  in- 
volved in  actions  that  are  injuring  the 
people  of  the  United  States  because  of 
the  money  laundering  and  the  flow  of 
narcotics  to  this  country. 

I  think  it  would  be  irresponsible  for 
us  as  Senators  not  to  make  it  clear 
that  that  is  something  we  are  not 
going  to  stand  for,  and  I  think  that  is 
part  of  the  message  of  this  resolution. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  im- 
derstand  I  have  4  Mi  minutes  remain- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Four  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes if  I  could. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  my  colleagues  and  I  un- 
derstand what  they  are  saying  here. 
They  are  telling  me,  while  they  agree 
at  least  in  substance  with  what  the 


language  is  here,  it  Is  going  to  fall. 
This  is  an  awkward  position  to  be  in. 
to  be  offering  something  that  Mem- 
bers agree  with,  but  which  is  going  to 
go  down  in  flames. 

I  hope  that  will  not  be  the  case,  but 
if  it  is.  I  guess  we  all  bear  a  responsi- 
bility here  as  individuals  to  offer  to 
our  colleagues  what  we  think  is  wise 
and  sound  judgment  on  this. 

From  time  to  time  positions  are  of- 
fered that  are  uncomfortable  ones.  I 
know  we  have  all  had  to  vote  on  them. 
I  have  no  desire  to  try  to  make  col- 
leagues uncomfortable  with  things, 
but  I  feel  that  what  we  have  offered 
represents  sound  and  good  judgments 
that  would  be  of  help  to  our  country 
and  what  we  try  to  seek  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  made 
these  proposals,  suggested  them  for 
the  last  week  or  so  in  the  discussions, 
and  come  forward  with  this  resolution 
in  writing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment  at  this 
Juncture.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  is  jrielded  back. 

The  Senator  from  liUnnesota  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  President. 

Let  me  conclude  the  opposition  by 
suggesting  that  we  have  tried  for  quite 
a  niunber  of  years  around  here  to  deal 
with  policy  relative  to  Panama.  In  par- 
ticular, a  resolution  was  2  solid  weeks 
in  the  crafting  but  the  language  is  not 
new  and  the  issues  are  not  new. 

We  have  been  on  this  debate  for  a 
long,  long  period  of  time. 

I  still  hope  despite  the  fact  that  he 
has  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  that 
somehow  our  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut would  make  sure  that  his  amend- 
ment does  not  go  down  in  flames  by 
not  tossing  the  match.  If  he  did  not 
toss  the  match  on  the  amendment  it 
would  not  go  down  in  flames. 

I  suggest  it  deserves  to  go  down  in 
flames  not  because  our  Senator  from 
Connecticut  or  the  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington  do  not  have 
merit  to  the  position  that  they  bring 
to  this  particular  amendment.  But  I 
think  those  of  us  who  proposed  it  have 
worked  on  it  very  carefully,  not  only 
as  to  the  message  as  to  how  they 
ought  to  get  the  message.  We  do  not 
want  to  redebate  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaties  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  we  feel  very  strongly,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  Philippine  situation, 
which  I  lived  through  intimately  from 
day  to  day,  that  there  should  be  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  where  the 
United  States  stands  on  this  issue. 


We  will  never  craft  the  perfect  lan- 
guage. We  wUl  never  dMign  the  per- 
fect message  in  this  place. 

But  the  message  that  is  behind  the 
particular  resolution  is  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  resolution  itself.  I  think 
that  is  the  message  that  says  that  this 
country  stands  for  democracy  and  that 
democracy  is  at  stake  in  Panama 
today,  and  I  would  suggest  strongly  to 
my  colleagues  that  we  defeat  this 
amendment  and  go  on  to  the  unan- 
mous  passage  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  from  Bfinnesota  men- 
tioned the  Philippines.  I  remember 
that  we  debated  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  two  resolutions  relating  to  the 
Philippines,  one  about  the  election 
fraud  and  one  congratulating  Cory 
Aquino  at  that  time  on  her  election. 
And  they  were  targeted  on  the  issues 
of  human  rights  and  democracy.  Nei- 
ther of  those  resolutions  mentioned 
the  bases  in  the  Philippines  which 
were  enormously  important  and  signif- 
icant to  our  security  In  the  Pacific. 

it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  when  we  have  target- 
ed the  resolutions  on  human  rights 
and  liberties,  that  is  where  the  focus 
of  the  attention  ought  to  be.  And  it 
ought  to  be  clear,  it  ought  to  be  crisp, 
and  it  ought  to  be  clean.  And  I  think 
that  is  what  we  attempted  to  do  on 
this  particular  resolution. 

Mr.  DURE9fBE9lGE3l.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  those  comments. 

I  jrield  back  my  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  back  his  time.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Braolet],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoute],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SntON], 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
WiRTH]  are  necessarily  absent. 
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Mr.  sniPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Cbarb].  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
OAKif],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  KARiras],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClusx].  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  SrsvKirsl  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Logar]  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (B4r. 
Adams).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73. 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

[KoDcaU  Vote  No.  163  Led 
YEAS— 73 


Aduaa 

^DTQ 

NIeklea 

Anutraof 

Fowler 

Nunn 

BaueiB 

Olenn 

Preaaler 

BcntMD 

Ontaam 

Prozmlre 

BtncBOMD 

Oramin 

Bond 

Oraaley 

Quayle 

Boren 

HarUn 

Reid 

Bnchwlts 

Batch 

Riecle 

Brcuiz 

Hatfield 

Rockefeller 

Bumpen 

Hecht 

Roth 

BunUek 

Benin 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Betas 

SaMer 

Cochran 

Hetan* 

Shelby 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Coond 

Karten 

Specter 

Crmiaton 

H^ipwMM^y 

Stafford 

D-AiiMto 

StennU 

Ouifortb 

Leahy 

Symmi 

Duefale 

MAtnukftSft 

Thuimond 

DeCaodnl 

McCatn 

THWe 

Dizon 

MoCoaneU 

Wallop 

Dole 

llelcher 

Wanier 

DoHienlcl 

MlkuMd 

WUaon 

Durenberver 

ICoynihan 

Kzon 

Muikowakl 
NAY&-13 

Dodd 

Lertai 

Sanford 

Xvane 

liCcCsenlMUiiii 

Sarbanea 

HoDlncB 

MitcheU 

Weicker 

KaaetMuon 

PMdnrood 

LMitenben 

PeU 

NOT  VOTINO-14 

Blden 

Oore 

McClure 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Stanon 

Chmfee 

Johnston 

Stevena 

Chflei 

Kamea 

Wlrth 

Oun 

Lucar 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  n 

to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to.      

ICr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Panama  are  speaking  out  for  de- 
mocracy and  the  Senate  can  support 
their  pleas  today.  The  military  has 
always  been  a  fact  of  political  life  in 
Panama,  but  today,  the  military  has 
become  deeply  Involved  in  so  many 
facets  of  Panamanian  life  that  the 
evolution  back  to  fuU  democracy  has 
been  greatly  hindered. 

Events  of  the  past  2  weeks,  apaiked 
by  allegations  of  the  former  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Panamanian  Defense 
Force  against  Commander  in  Chief 
Oen.  Manuel  Noriega  and  other  mili- 
tary leaders  have  crystalized  genuine 


bipartisan  support  among  a  vast  spec- 
trum of  political,  civic,  business,  and 
church  groups  in  Panama  for  a  return 
to  full  democracy  and  respect  for 
human  rights  and  Justice. 

The  call  of  this  broad  coalition  for  a 
thorough  and  impartial  investigation 
into  the  allegations  regarding  the  role 
of  members  of  the  Panama  Defense 
Force  in  the  questioned  election  of 
1984  and  the  death  of  government 
critical  Hugo  Spadafora  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  people  and  deserves 
a  positive  response  from  the  Govern- 
ment. It  will  help  to  calm  the  tense  at- 
mosphere that  has  already  seen  too 
much  violence  against  individuals  in- 
volved in  the  ongoing  civic  protests. 
The  absence  of  a  careful  look  into  the 
charges  wUl  only  serve  to  condemn 
Panama  and  its  people  to  continual 
anguish  and  turmoil  and  a  cycle  of  de- 
stabilizing discontent  which  could 
make  the  political  futiue  very  uncer- 
tain. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  securi- 
ty and  other  important  Interests  the 
United  States  has  in  Panama— the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  guaranties  of 
the  Panama  Canal  treaties  which  are 
the  law  of  the  land,  being  the  most 
significant.  This  only  deepens  our 
hope  that  peace  can  be  restored  and 
democracy  be  strengthened. 

Today,  we  can  support  the  profound 
desire  for  democracy  by  the  Panama- 
nian people  as  expressed  by  groups 
such  as  the  Panamanian  Episcopal 
Conference  which  has  called  for  a  res- 
toration of  democratic  giiaranties,  ci- 
vilian supremacy  over  the  military, 
and  concrete  steps  toward  free  and 
fair  elections. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of 
Panama  can  work  their  way  through 
this  crisis  and  work  toward  the 
strengthening  of  democracy.  This  cou- 
rageous effort  deserves  the  over- 
whelming backing  of  a  bipartisan 
Senate. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution is  an  important  signal  to  the 
democratic  forces  in  Panama  that  we 
will  not  abandon  them  during  this 
time  of  national  crisis  in  their  country. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  political 
crisis  that  has  erupted  following  the 
publication,  on  June  7  of  dramatic 
charges  against  Panama's  top  military 
commander.  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio 
Noriega.  These  allegations  were  made 
by  a  former  high  ranking  officer  in 
the  Panama  Defense  Forces. 

Those  of  us  who  support  this  resolu- 
tion are  not  prejudging  the  veracity  of 
all  the  allegations  made  by  Col.  Rober- 
to Diaz  Herrera.  However,  the  fact 
that  these  allegations  triggered  mas- 
sive demonstrations  and  a  nationwide 
strike  in  that  country  demonstrates 
that  there  have  been  serious  problems 
in  that  country  for  some  time.  The 
Panamanian  people  are  not  prone  to 
violence  or  challenging  governmental 


authority  in  the  manner  they  have 
over  the  past  few  days.  What  we  have 
witnessed  is  the  release  of  pent-up 
frustrations  directed  at  a  government 
in  which  the  military  continues  to  caU 
all  the  shots. 

These  allegations,  true  or  not.  have 
led  to  calls  for  General  Noriega's  resig- 
nation by  a  broad-based  coalition  of 
more  then  60  business,  civic,  profes- 
sional, and  church  groups  as  well  as 
political  opposition  leaders.  The  group 
called  the  civic  crusade  for  Justice  and 
Democracy  was  able  to  orchestrate  a 
nationwide  general  strike  in  the  Pana- 
manian capital  for  more  than  a  week. 

Efforts  to  continue  the  strike  last 
week  failed  when  the  banking  commu- 
nity, concerned  about  the  internation- 
al market  implications  of  the  strike, 
and  under  pressure  from  the  govern- 
ment, led  the  way  in  calling  a  halt  to 
such  activities.  However,  the  civic  cru- 
sade has  called  for  the  continuation  of 
nonpayment  of  taxes  by  the  Panama- 
nian people  and  other  forms  of  civil 
disobedience. 

On  June  10.  after  4  days  of  rioting, 
strikes,  and  political  violence.  General 
Noriega  responded  by  imposing  a  sus- 
pension of  all  constitutional  rights  in- 
cluding the  civil  and  political  rights  of 
the  Panamanian  people.  The  declared 
state  of  emergency  gives  police  broad 
authority  to  arrest  and  hold  protestors 
and  political  figures  without  due  proc- 
ess. In  addition,  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  free  speech,  assembly, 
right  of  private  property  and  free 
transit  also  have  been  suspended. 

Severe  press  censorship  has  been  im- 
posed by  the  government.  One  opposi- 
tion newspaper.  La  Prensa,  submitted 
material  to  the  Ministry  of  Govern- 
ment and  Justice,  as  required  by  the 
state  of  siege.  The  ministry  in  turn  re- 
jected 100  percent  of  the  material  sub- 
mitted, including  the  comics.  La 
Prensa  is  owned  by  700  small  stock- 
holders. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pub- 
lisher of  La  Prensa.  Roberto  Elsen- 
mann,  reported  to  me  today  that  in 
yesterday's  edition  of  his  newspaper  a 
story  In  which  our  colleague.  Senator 
DoDD,  called  for  democracy  in 
Panama.  The  censors  would  not  allow 
La  Prensa  to  publish  that  reference. 

Although  the  state  of  emergency 
was  to  last  for  only  10  days,  this  sus- 
pension of  constitutional  liberties  and 
press  censorship  has  now  been  ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  also 
played,  and  continues  to  play,  an 
active  role  in  the  civic  crusade.  With 
the  state  of  emergency  in  place,  the 
churches  have  been  the  only  outlet 
available  to  permit  opponents  of  the 
government  to  meet  as  a  group  and  to 
seek  refuge  from  the  repression  of  the 
government.  The  church  has  Joined 
with  the  civic  crusade  in  calling  for 
the  formation  of  an  independent  com- 
mission to  investigate  fully  the  death 


of  Oen.  Omar  Torrijos.  the  murder  of 
Dr.  Hugo  Spadafora.  and  the  allega- 
tions of  election  fraud  during  the  last 
presidential  context.  The  church  has 
taken  on  the  responsibility  for  the 
protection  of  Colonel  Diaz  by  dis- 
patching priests  to  serve  as  guards  at 
his  home. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
church  has  Joined  with  the  civic  cru- 
sade in  issuing  a  communique  which, 
among  other  things,  calls  for  dismissal 
of  General  Noriega  and  other  officers, 
until  an  Independent  investigation 
into  these  allegations  has  been  con- 
ducted. 

Mr.  President,  some  may  accuse  us 
of  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Panama.  I  have  even  heard  it  sug- 
gested that  this  resolution  is  neo-colo- 
nialist  in  thrust.  However,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Philippines,  we  have  had 
a  rather  unique  relationship  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  We  were  respon- 
sible for  its  founding  as  an  independ- 
ent nation. 

I  think  it  is  only  natural  that  Demo- 
cratic elements,  with  whom  our  Nation 
should  identify  and  support,  would 
tiun  to  the  U.S.  Congress  for  assist- 
ance in  their  time  of  greatest  need.  I 
suggest  that  it  is  neo-colonlallst  for  us 
to  suggest  that  we  know  better  than 
the  Civic  Crusade  for  Justice  and  De- 
mocracy as  to  what  is  best  for  Panama 
and  the  Panamanian  people.  Our  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  real  problems  in 
Panama  and  the  real  reasons  for  the 
current  unrest  can  only  lead  to  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  the  United 
States  places  a  higher  priority  on 
maintaining  General  Noriega  in 
power,  than  we  do  in  responding  to 
the  need  for  true  democratization  in 
that  coimtry. 

There  are  some  important  parallels 
between  Panama  and  the  Philippines. 
In  the  Philippines  we  have  two  impor- 
tant bases  vital  to  U.S.  security  inter- 
ests tn  the  Par  East— Subic  Bay  Naval 
Base  and  Clark  Air  Force  Base.  The 
democratic  opposition  in  the  Philip- 
pines, in  their  frustration  with  living 
under  a  repressive  and  corrupt  regime, 
became  convinced  that  were  it  not  for 
these  bases  the  United  States  would 
have  abandoned  Ferdinand  Marcos 
much  earlier  than  we  did. 

The  United  States  has  vital  interests 
in  Panama.  Not  only  is  the  Panama 
Canal  important  to  U.S.  economic  and 
strategic  interests,  but  Panama  also 
serves  as  the  headquarters  for  the 
Southern  Command  and  a  nimiber  of 
important  military  bases.  It  is  logical 
for  the  democratic  opposition  to 
assume  that  U.S.  Government  is  reluc- 
tant to  offend  General  Noriega  for 
fear  of  jeopardizing  these  interests. 

I  do  not  see  how  support  for  democ- 
racy and  democratic  forces  through- 
out the  world  is  a  neo-colonial  foreign 
policy.  I  believe  it  is  a  foreign  policy 
which  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
United  States.  All  too  often  we  give  lip 


service  to  our  promotion  of  democracy 
at  home  and  abroad.  All  too  often,  we 
abandon  those  who  share  our  values 
and  beliefs  in  democratic  institutions 
for  what  we  perceive  to  be  more  im- 
portant short-term  interests. 

I  accept  the  fact  that  it  might  be  dif- 
ficult for  democratic  forces  in  Panama 
to  develop  the  cohesiveness  necessary 
for  bringing  true  civilian  rule  to  that 
country.  After  19  years  of  military  dic- 
tatorship it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
weakened  state  of  these  forces.  That 
was  the  same  argument  made  in  the 
Philippines— that  there  was  not  a 
democratic  alternative  to  Ferdinand 
Marcos  since  the  democratic  opposi- 
tion was  too  fragmented  and  too  weak. 
Just  as  was  the  case  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  democratic  opposition  in 
Panama  deserve  a  chance  to  prove 
they  can  get  their  act  together.  It  is  in 
our  long-term  interests  in  Panama  to 
align  oursleves  with  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy, rather  than,  through  our  in- 
action, feeding  the  perception  that  it 
is  U.S.  policy  to  malntAln  General  Nor- 
iega In  power. 

Mr.  President,  this  administration  is 
waging  a  war  against  Nicaragua  in  the 
name  of  promoting  democracy  in  that 
country  and  elsewhere  in  the  region. 
The  contradiction  of  o\ir  policy  in  the 
region  is  not  lost  on  the  people  of 
Panama.  It  appears  that  we  only  want 
democracy  for  those  countries  whose 
regimes  we  oppose,  and  not  for  those 
regimes  whom  we  support. 

In  light  of  the  unique  historical  ties 
we  have  had  with  Panama,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  our  Government  would 
be  willing  to  crush  the  Democratic 
forces  in  that  country  by  inaction.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  we  will  be  doing  if 
we  fail  to  pass  this  resolution.  We  are 
only  strengthening  General  Noriega 
and  the  continuation  of  military  rule 
in  Panama,  and  in  the  process  weaken- 
ing further  the  E>emocratic  opposition. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President.  General 
Noriega  is  trying  to  rally  Panamanian 
public  opinion  behind  him  by  assert- 
ing there  is  a  sinister  motive  associat- 
ed with  what  we  are  doing.  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties.  I  believe  the  treaties  and  the 
implementing  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress  subsequent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion process  is  the  law  of  the  land  in 
our  country.  I  believe  we  should  imple- 
ment the  provisions  and  timetables  for 
turning  the  canal  over  to  full  control 
of  the  Panamanians  without  hesita- 
tion. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  dictators  to 
wrv  their  misdeeds  in  the  flag  of  na- 
tionalism. I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
Senators  voting  in  support  of  this  res- 
olution are  as  committed  to  the  con- 
tinued implementation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  as  am  I.  Unfortunately, 
since  General  Noriega  has  imposed  a 
severe  censorship  on  the  press  in  his 
country,  he  will  attempt  to  prevent 
the  Panamanian  people  from  hearing 


the  views  of  Senators,  who  sivport 
their  aspirations  for  democratization 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

I  for  one  will  resist  strongly  any 
effort  to  reverse  or  imdo  our  treaty  re- 
lationship with  Panama.  Equally.  I 
will  strongly  pursue  support  for  the 
Democratic  forces  and  decmocracy  in 
Panama.  Both  issues  go  hand  in  hand. 
We  are  obligated  to  carry  out  our 
treaty  responsibilities,  just  as  the 
powers  that  be  in  Panama  are  obligat- 
ed to  carry  out  their  commitment  to 
true  democracy. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  against  this  resolution  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  reports  of  himum  rights  vio- 
lations and  governmental  corruption 
in  Panama.  However.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned that  the  absence  of  language  in 
this  resolution  which  reiterates  our 
treaty  commitments  with  Panama 
could  be  used  by  some  powerful  forces 
in  Panama  to  attack  our  position  and 
status  there.  The  Dodd  amendment, 
which  I  supported,  would  have  made 
clear  that  we  intend  to  abide  by  those 
treaty  commitments.  However,  with 
the  defeat  of  the  E>odd  amendment, 
the  absence  of  the  treaty  commitment 
has  been  highlighted.  That  being  the 
case,  it  would  be  better  to  pass  no  reso- 
lution rather  than  this  imperfect  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  that  were  ordered  on  the  under- 
lying amendment  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  object. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  underlying  amend- 
ment. 

•Ui.  CRANSTON.  Right,  the  under- 
Ijrlng  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  been  granted 
recognition. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  no  request,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  reso- 
lution which  is  now  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  sind  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [BCr. 
Bioeh],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Chilks],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gorz],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  I'M!.  iHoxm],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  JohhstohI. 
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the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SncoH] 
mnd  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
WiKTH]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fvirther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  OoBSl  would  vote  "yea" 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
ChatcxJ.  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Oabh],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  KAum],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClttbx]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stkvkhs]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugas]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desirlns  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  84, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 

CRoUcaU  Vote  No.  163  Lee.] 
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aienn 

NIeklea 
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Oraham 

Nunn 
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Packvood 
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Harkin 
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Hatfield 

Pryor 
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Hecht 

Quayle 

Brwux 

Heflln 
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Bumpen 

Hetan 

Rlecle 

Bimttck 

Helms 

RockefeUer 

Byrd 

Hollings 

Roth 

Ooehnu) 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Ooben 

ITifhainii 

Sanford 
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Karten 

Sarhanea 

Ctanston 

Kennedy 
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Kerry 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Laotenberg 
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DMciile 

Leahy 

Specter 

Mitffinim 

Stafford 

Dtano 

McCain 

Dote 

McCnnneU 

Symms 

Doabentd 

llelcher 

Thurmond 

Durenberrer 

lletaentMuim 

Trible 

■tan 

Mlkulakl 

Wallop 

Bmb 

IfitcheU 

Warner 

KBrt 

Moynlhan 

Welcker 

Irowter 

MuTkowiki 
NAyS-2 

WUaoo 

Dodd 

Lenn 
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Blden 

Oore 

IfeCIuie 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Stmon 

Caiafee 

JohmUm 

Sterens 

CbSM 

EUmea 

Wlrth 

Om 

Lugar 

So  the  resolution  (8.  Res.  239)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  foUows: 

S.  Rss.  239 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  PanAina  is  a  his- 
toric ally  and  friend  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  aecurity  and  stability  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  all  states  In  the  Western  hemisphere; 

Whereas  over  9.000  American  military 
personnel  are  currently  stationed  in 
Panama  in  a  number  of  important  military 
installations,  including  the  headquarters  of 
the  Southern  Command  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces: 

Whereas  the  unimpeded  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  in  the  strongest  Interests 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  free  world: 


Whereas  evolution  toward  genuine  democ- 
racy with  guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  assembly  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  people  of 
the  region: 

Whereas  genuine  democracy,  governmen- 
tal respect  for  internationally-recognized 
human  rights,  and  internal  stability  best 
guarantee  the  long-term  security  and  econ- 
mic  well-being  of  the  Republic  of  Panama: 

Whereas  the  executive.  Judicial,  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  government  of 
Panama  are  now  under  the  influence  and 
control  of  the  Panama  Defense  Forces: 

Whereas  recent  allegations  concerning  the 
role  of  members  of  the  Panama  Defense 
Forces  and  its  commander  in  the  murder  of 
Doctor  Hugo  Spadafora,  Panama's  1984 
presidential  election,  involvement  in  inter- 
national narcotics  trafficking  and  money 
laundering,  and  corruption  have  resulted  In 
spontaneous  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
the  Panamanian  people  calling  for  a  full 
and  Independent  investigation  of  the  con- 
duct of  those  officials; 

Whereas  a  broad  coalition  of  church,  pro- 
fessional, business,  civic,  and  labor,  and  po- 
litical groups  have  Joined  to  call  for  an  ob- 
jective and  thorough  Investl^tlon  into  the 
allegations  concerning  senior  members  of 
the  Panama  Defense  Force; 

Whereas  the  recent  suspension  of  consti- 
tutional guarantees  by  the  government  of 
Pamana  has  been  accompanied  by  restric- 
tions of  the  fundamental  human  rights  of 
the  Panamanian  people,  including  censor- 
ship and  closure  of  the  Independent  media, 
hundreds  of  arrests  without  due  process, 
and  instances  of  excessive  force: 

Whereas  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
Panamanian  people  for  democratically 
elected  government  and  respect  for  Interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights  deserve  to 
be  addressed  and  cannot  be  thwarted  indefi- 
nitely: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rettdved,  That 

(a)  The  American  people  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  promoting  the  development 
of  democracy  in  all  the  Americas. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  government  of  Panama  should  re- 
8t>ond  to  the  points  contained  in  the  com- 
munique issued  on  June  17,  1987  by  the 
Panamanian  Episcopal  Conference  and 
should: 

(a)  restore  suspended  constitutional  guar- 
antees to  the  people  of  Panama: 

(b)  establish  genuine  autonomy  for  civil- 
ian authorities  and  seek  the  effective  and 
progressive  removal  of  the  Panamanian  De- 
fense Forces  from  nonmilitary  activities  and 
institutions: 

(c)  provide  for  a  public  accounting  of  accu- 
sations leveled  against  certain  authorities  of 
the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces: 

(d)  take  specific  steps  to  help  assure  the 
credibility  of  and  confidence  in  free  and  fair 
elections; 

(e)  underscore  a  full  commitment  to  the 
kind  of  political  pluralism  that  Is  necessary 
to  avoid  a  climate  of  violence,  unrest,  re- 
venge or  reprisal; 

(2)  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States 
in  securing  authentic  democracy  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  would  best  be  served  by 
the  peaceful  establishment  of  genuine 
democratic  institutions  in  accordance  with 
the  Panamanian  constitution,  including  the 
holding  of  free  and  fair  elections,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  Judicial  system, 
and  the  guarantee  of  a  professional,  nonpo- 
lltical  military  establishment  under  civilian 
oontroU 


(3)  compllaxtce  with  the  lnt«iiati<Mially- 
recognised  himian  rights,  including  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
assembly,  respect  for  the  due  process  of  law, 
the  restoration  of  political  and  dvll  rights, 
and  the  lifting  of  the  current  suspension  of 
constitutional  guarantees  are  essential  pre- 
conditions to  the  restoration  of  democracy 
in  Panama; 

(4>  consistent  with  the  requests  issued  by 
the  Panamanian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  In- 
dustry, and  Agriculture,  the  Archdiocese  of 
Panama,  and  the  National  Civic  Crusade,  an 
impartial  and  independent  investigation 
into  the  allegations  against  senior  Panama- 
nian civilian  and  military  officials  should  be 
conducted  by  an  objective  group  of  Panama- 
nians with  authority  to  publish  their  find- 
ings without  delay  or  fear  of  reprisal; 

(S)  In  accordance  with  the  universally  rec- 
ognized principles  of  fair  procedure,  to  guar- 
antee the  objectivity  of  the  Investigation,  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  military  insti- 
tution and  in  response  to  the  communique 
Issued  by  the  Civic  Crusade  for  Justice  and 
Democracy  in  Panama,  the  government  of 
Panama  should  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
Judicial  code  of  Panama,  Title  9,  Chapter  2. 
Book  3,  Article  2470  and  direct  the  current 
commander  of  the  Panama  Defense  Force 
and  any  other  implicated  officials  to  relin- 
quish their  duties  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  independent  investigation. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  briefly  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  principal  cosponors  of 
this  resolution  and  their  staffs  in  par- 
ticular who  have  spent  2  weeks  on  this 
effort.  I  think  the  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion by  such  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty certainly  sends  a  very  clear  and  a 
very  strong  signal  to  the  people  of 
Panama  and  I  think  that  we  will  all  be 
grateful  for  the  action  that  we  took 
here  today. 


OMNIBUS  TRADE  AND 
COldPETmVENESS  ACT  OF  1987 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  previous  action  was  on  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution,  and  I 
believe  the  pending  business  is  my 
amendment  relative  to  huiman  rights 
in  Panama?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  pending  question  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  that 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Then.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  might  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRISIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  amendment?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMmDlIXIIT  HO.  334 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  reliquidatlon 
of  certain  entries  for  which  a  refund  of 
antidumping  duties  is  to  be  made) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

HAS.  MIKUI^SKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  an  amendment  which  I  have  at 
the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  C&Cs.  tlixm^ 
SKI]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  334. 

Ms.  MIKUI£KI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subUUe  B  of  tiUe  Vin  of  the 
biU.  add  the  foUowing: 

SBC     .  REUQUIDATION  OF  CERTAIN  ENTRIKS  AND 
REFUND  or  ANTIDUMPING  DtrmS. 

(a)  Im  OsmaAL.— Notwithstanding  section 
614  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1514)  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  en- 
tries listed  In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  reliqul- 
dated  without  liability  of  the  importer  of 
record  for  antidumping  duties,  and  if  any 
such  duty  has  been  paid,  either  through  liq- 
uidation or  compromise  under  section  617  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1617), 
refund  thereof  shall  be  made. 

(b)  Spicinc  Entriks.- The  entries  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  are  as  follows: 


Entry  Number  Date  of  Entry: 

144M9 March  36.  1976 

1S0297 AprU  27.  1976 

16a7» Uay  11,  1976 

196068 May  26.  1976 

161SU June  23.  1976 

168799 July  30.  1976 

173398 August  25, 

1B76 
17917S September  3, 

1976 
178811 September  23, 

1978 
108843 November  18. 

1976 
113000 December  9, 

1976 
119339 December  31, 

1976 
130070 January  17, 

1977 
130008 January  30, 

1977 
12140J _ January  24. 

1977 
130009 March  10,  1977 


Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  relieve  a  Baltimore 
customs  broker  of  dumping  duties  uin- 
fairly  assessed  on  him  by  the  Customs 
Service. 

These  duties  were  assessed  on  this 
corporation  as  the  importer  of  record 
for  a  German  company  on  goods  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  1976 
and  1077. 

At  the  time  when  the  goods  were  im- 
ported, this  corporation  had  no  notice 
that  the  goods  were  subject  to  dimip- 
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Ing  duties.  Had  they  had  that  notice, 
they  would  have  been  able  to  substi- 
tute the  German  company's  bond  for 
its  own,  thereby  relieving  itself  of  all 
potential  Uabilities. 

In  1979,  Congress  passed  legislation 
that  says  no  importer  of  record  could 
be  assessed  dumping  duties  unless 
they  had  notice  that  the  goods  they 
were  Importing  were  subject  to  duties. 

Despite  this  legislative  change  re- 
quiring notice,  the  Customs  Service  as- 
sessed the  corporation  these  duties  in 
1981.  This  assessment  occurred  2  years 
after  Congress  changed  the  law  and  4 
years  after  the  last  shipment  for 
which  they  were  assessed  duties. 

Customs'  actions  in  1981  was  the 
first  time  the  corporation  had  notice 
that  the  goods  it  imported  were  sub- 
ject to  duties. 

I  offer  my  amendment  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

First,  Congress  required  in  1979  that 
an  importer  of  record  have  notice 
before  it  is  assessed  duties.  Congress 
did  so  because  to  be  able  to  assess  pen- 
alties without  such  notice  puts  the 
American  importer  unfairly  at  risk.  In 
assessing  these  duties  against  the 
Rukert  Corp.,  Customs  acted  directly 
contrary  to  congressional  intent. 

Second,  this  gross  inequity  could  se- 
riously damage  the  corporation's  abili- 
ty to  do  business.  They  had  no  notice 
of  their  liability,  yet  now  they  are 
being  penalized  for  their  efforts. 

The  Customs  Service  has  recognized 
this  Inequity  by  granting,  at  my  re- 
quest and  that  of  Senator  DECoNcim, 
a  6-month  delay  in  collecting  these 
duties  from  the  corporation  in  the 
hopes  that  a  legislative  remedy  could 
be  found. 

I  do  not  intend  this  amendment  to 
set  any  sort  of  precedent  with  respect 
to  any  other  customs  brokers.  After 
passage  of  the  1979  law,  all  Importers 
of  record  shouJd  receive  notice  of  their 
potential  liability  to  be  assessed  dump- 
ing duties  on  entries  that  occur  after 
1979. 

The  amendment  has  no  opposition 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  and  strong  support- 
er of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land. I  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  to  the  managers  of 
the  bill,  and  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  them  for  their  under- 
standing of  the  problem  which  the 
amendment  addresses 

In  1976  and  1977,  Ruckert  Marine 
Corp.,  an  established  and  respected 
customs  broker  in  Baltimore,  served  in 
that  role  for  another  company  which 
wanted  to  import  chemicals  from 
Japan.  Ruckert,  however,  was  not  in- 
formed that  the  chemicals  were  sub- 
ject to  an  antidumping  duty.  As  the 
customs  broker,  Ruckert  was  listed  as 
the  "importer  of  record"  for  the 
chemicals. 


The  U.S.  Customs  Service  did  not 
inform  Ruckert  until  1962  that  the 
chemicals  were  subject  to  a  $258,000 
antidumping  duty.  A  f*t»3nq»  in  the 
antidumping  duty  laws  in  1979  re- 
quires that  antidumping  duties  be  im- 
posed with  other  duties  when  mer- 
chandise arrives  in  the  United  States. 
However,  that  change  in  the  law  does 
not  apply  to  goods  that  arrired  in  the 
United  States  in  1976  and  1977.  Fur- 
ther, under  Customs  regulations,  bro- 
kers such  as  Ruckert  who  file  initially 
as  "importers  of  record"  may  substi- 
tute the  company  for  which  they  are 
serving  as  broker  as  the  true  owners  of 
the  goods  within  90  days  of  the  origi- 
nal entry  of  the  m^rhandlse  Into  the 
United  States.  However,  since  Ruckert 
was  not  informed  of  the  antidumping 
duty  until  6  years  after  the  goods  fint 
entered  the  United  States,  it  had  no 
opportunity  to  do  this. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  case  the  Rui^- 
ert  Corp.  neither  had  fair  notice  of  the 
duties  on  the  goods  for  which  it  was 
serving  as  customs  broker,  nor  fair  op- 
portunity to  Insert  the  name  of  the 
true  owner  of  the  goods  as  the  import- 
er of  record  as  required  by  customs 
regulations.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
only  fair  that  Ruckert  not  be  subject 
to  the  very  heavy  antidimiping  duty 
that  would  otherwise  be  imposed  upon 
it. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  refers  to  a  customs  broker 
who  became  the  importer  of  record  for 
some  commodities  that  were  going  to 
another  company.  In  this  Instance. 
Ruckert  Marine  did  not  itself  benefit, 
nor  was  it  the  ultimate  recipient  of 
the  product. 

I  think  there  is  some  equity  in  this 
case.  My  concern  is  that  I  do  not  want 
to  see  this  set  as  a  precedent,  where 
you  have  a  countervailing  duty  put  in 
place  and  then  have  a  constituent 
come  here  trying  to  get  Congress  to  re- 
dress it.  In  this  instance.  I  do  not 
object  to  this  particular  amendment, 
as  manager  for  the  majority  on  the 
bill.         

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  not  objecting.  I  assure  him  that 
I  do  not  see  this  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  good  amendment,  and  it 
should  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  (No.  334)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wUch 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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r  MO.  saa 

(Puipoae:  To  provide  for  expedited  conalder- 
atkn  of  a  bOl  to  tmplentent  the  H»nno- 
nlMd  Oammodlty  Peacrlptlop  and  Coding 
Syatem  for  a  new  Tariff  Schedule) 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President.  I 

send  an  amenctanent  to  thedeak. 
The   FRBSIDINO    OFFICER.   The 

•moxlment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  frmn  Hawaii  CMr.  Matsu- 
uoa}  propoMS  an  amendment  numbered 

n«. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amcmdmoit  be  dispensed  with. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 

At  the  end  of  subUtle  B  of  title  IX  of  the 
bOl.  add  the  f  oUowlnr 
tw.     .  BAaifONnKD  anoioDmr  duckiftion 

AND    CODINC    STSrai    rOB    A    NKW 

TAKirracBBNJLa 

(a)  FnmnMa.— The  Consreaa  finds  that— 

(1)  the  eatabllshment  of  a  uniform  system 
of  tariff  claaalflcatlon  among  the  major 
tradlnc  nfit*""T  of  the  world  will  yield  sig- 
nificant benefits  to  United  States  firms  and 
tndlvldualB  InvolTed  In  International  trade 
and  wai  enhance  the  prospects  for  a  more 
efficient  opoatlon  of  the  world  trading 
■yatem;  and 

(2)  implementation  of  the  Harmonized 
Commodity  Description  and  Coding  System 
by  the  United  States  on  the  internationally 
set  target  date  of  January  1,  1988,  is  a 
highly  desirable  goal  and  should  be 
achieved  by  Ctmgreaslonal  approval  of  the 
Hanmmlxed  System  Convention  and  its  im- 
plementing legislation  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date. 

(b)  CoxvBrnoR  Implbibiitimg  Bnx.— For 
pnrpoMS  of  this  aectlcm.  the  term  "Conven- 
tion implementing  bUl"  means  a  bill  of 
either  Houae  of  the  Congress— 

(1)  with  respect  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  <c)  have  been  met,  and 

(3)  which  to  limited  to  provisions  that— 

(A)  approve  the  International  Convention 
aa  the  Harmonised  Commodity  Description 
and  Coding  Syatem  done  at  Bruaaeto  on 
June  14. 1983,  and  the  Protocol  to  such  Con- 
vention done  at  Bruaseto  on  June  24. 1988, 

(B)  implement  such  Convention  and  Pro- 
tocol, and 

(C)  make  any  necessary  cmformlng 
changes  In  Federal  laws. 

(1)  The  requirements  of  thto  subsection 
are  met  with  respect  to  a  bill  if — 

(A)  the  President  haa  consulted  with  the 
Congress  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3), 

(B)  the  President  has,  before  the  date 
that  to  IS  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
ofthtoAct- 

(1)  notified  the  Congreaa  of  the  intention 
of  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
draft  of  a  bOl  that  would  approve  and  imple- 
ment the  conventloa  and  protocol  described 
in  subsection  (bX3XA).  and 

(U)  publlahed  notice  of  such  Intention  in 
the  Federal  Register,  and 

(C)  the  President  has.  before  the  date 
that  to  30  days  after  the  date  aa  which 
notice  to  provided  to  the  Congress  imder 
iobpangrapb  (B).  transmitted  a  document 
to  the  Coogreaa  containing  a  copy  of  the 
final  legal  teat  of  the  cooventlon  and  proto- 
col described  in  subsection  (bX2XA),  togeth- 
er wtth- 


(I)  a  draft  of  the  bOl. 

(II)  a  atatement  of  any  admlntotrative 
action  propoaed  to  Implement  such  conven- 
tion and  protocol. 

(ill)  an  explanation  as  to  how  the  bill  and 
proposed  administrative  action  change  or 
affect  existing  law,  and 

(iv)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  as  to  why 
the  bin  and  proposed  administrative  action 
to  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  such 
convention  and  protocol. 

(3)  Aa  aoon  aa  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thto  Act,  but  before  the  date 
on  which  the  document  to  submitted  to  the 
Congress  under  paragraph  (IKC),  the  Preal- 
dent  shall  consult  with  the  Committee  on 
Waya  and  Meana  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
ativea  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  convention  and 
protocol  described  in  subsection  (bHSKA). 
Such  consultation  shall  Include  aU  matters 
relating  to  the  implementation  of  such  con- 
vention and  protocol. 

(d)  EznonxD  CoNaaxsaioHAL  Cohbibkb- 

ATIOII.— 

(1)  Any  draft  of  a  Convention  implement- 
ing bUl  which  to  submitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  under  subsection 
(cKlKCXl)  and  with  respect  to  which  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (c)  have  been 
met  shall  be  introduced  by  the  majority 
leader  of  each  House  of  the  Congress  (by  re- 
quest) on  the  first  day  on  which  such  House 
to  in  aeasion  after  the  date  such  draft  to  aub- 
mltted  to  the  Congreaa. 

(3)  Any  Convention  Implementing  bill  In- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
ahall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  any  Convention  Implement- 
ing bill  Introduced  In  the  Senate  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ftnance. 

(3)  Any  Convention  Implementing  bill  in- 
troduced in  a  Houae  of  the  Congreaa  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated  as  an  imple- 
menting revenue  bill  for  purposes  of  subaec- 
tions  (d),  (e).  (f).  and  (g)  of  section  151  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191).  but 
in  applying  such  aubsectiona  with  respect  to 
a  Convention  implementing  bill,  the  term 
"10th  day"  shall  be  substituted  for  the  term 
"45tb  day"  and  for  the  term  "ISth  day" 
each  place  such  terms  appear  in  such  sub- 
sections. 

(4)  Thto  subsection  to  enacted  by  the  Con- 


(A)  aa  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  to 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rulea  of  each  House, 
respectively,  and  such  procedures  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconatotent  with  such  other  rules,  and 

(B)  with  the  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (80  far  as  relating  to  the  procedures  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  any 
other  rule  of  that  Houae. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  offer  would  allow 
the  Congress  to  consider  approval  and 
implementation  of  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Harmonized  Com- 
modity Description  and  Coding 
System  on  a  fast-track  basis. 

Bflany  of  my  colleagues  voKy  not  be 
familiar  with  the  harmonized  system. 
The  Harmonized  Commodity  Descrip- 
tion and  Coding  System  is  an  interna- 
tional produce  and  commodity  nomen- 
clature developed  in  the  Customs  Co- 
operation Council.  The  United  States 


has  been  a  full  participant  in  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  this  uniform  nomen- 
clature since  XVlh,  as  mandated  by  sec- 
tion 608  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Once  the  harmonized  system  is  in 
place,  for  the  first  time  in  world  histo- 
ry there  will  be  a  uniform  tariff  classi- 
fication system  in  place  among  all  of 
the  world's  major  trading  nations.  The 
adoption  of  a  uniform  system  will 
yield  significant  benefits  to  companies 
involved  In  International  trade.  Rec- 
ordkeeping will  be  simplified,  tracking 
goods  between  countries  will  become 
easier,  and  compliance  with  restric- 
tions on  Imports,  such  as  licensing  re- 
quirements, will  become  more  certain. 
The  harmonized  system  is  scheduled 
to  become  effective  on  January  1.  1988 
and  is  expected  to  be  put  into  use  in 
more  then  40  countries  on  that  date.  I 
should  emphasize  that  the  conversion 
to  the  harmonized  system  has  been  de- 
signed to  be  as  trade  neutral  as  possi- 
ble. That  is.  the  administration  has  at- 
tempted to  keep  rates  of  duties  on  im- 
ports unchanged. 

This  amendment  to  the  omnibus 
trade  bill  will  allow  the  adnalnistration 
to  submit  the  harmonized  system  con- 
vention as  a  trade  agreement  eligible 
for  special  fast-track  consideration 
and  approval  by  the  Congress.  Under 
present  law.  the  convention  is  not  eli- 
gible for  such  fast-track  consideration. 
As  I  have  noted  earlier,  a  critical  ele- 
ment in  considering  the  harmonized 
system  is  timing.  All  of  the  major  na- 
tions involved  in  negotiating  the  con- 
vention have  set  January  1,  1988  as 
the  target  date  for  conversion  to  the 
new  uniform  tariff  classification 
system.  Under  a  regular  fast-track  pro- 
cedure such  as  adopted  in  the  House 
trade  bill,  approval  of  the  harmonized 
system  convention  would  probably  re- 
quire 150  days  or  nearly  5  months. 
Such  a  timeframe  would  necessarily 
result  in  the  United  States  not  achiev- 
ing the  goal  of  joining  the  other  major 
trading  nations  in  implementing  the 
harmonized  system  on  January  1. 
1988. 

In  order  to  allow  the  United  States 
to  remain  in  step  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  to  allow  American  concerns 
involved  in  international  trade  to  ben- 
efit as  early  as  possible  from  this  new 
system.  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
that  will  allow  the  harmonized  system 
to  be  considered  on  an  expedited  fast- 
traek  basis  by  the  Congress.  Under 
this  amendment,  the  same  procedure 
as  a  normal  fast-track  trade  agreement 
will  be  followed.  However,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  ensure  that  the  system  can 
be  in  place  by  January  1,  1988,  the 
procedure  is  telescoped  into  roughly  a 
2-month  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  feel  comfortable  in  offering  my 
amendment  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  negotiation  of  the  conversion 
from  the  present  tariff  schedule  of  the 


United  States  to  the  harmonized 
system  has  been  underway  since  1981. 
Because  of  the  length  of  the  negotia- 
tion and  the  extensive  consultations 
that  the  U.S.  trade  representative  has 
conducted  with  the  private  sector.  I 
believe  that  there  will  be  few,  if  any 
hidden  problems  in  the  conversion. 
There  have  been  numerous  public 
hearings  and  periods  for  public  com- 
ment during  the  last  6  years.  A  draft 
conversion  of  the  tariff  schedule  to 
the  harmonized  system  has  been  avail- 
able since  Jime  1983. 

A  second  reason  I  am  comfortable 
with  this  approach  Is  that  on  April  27, 
the  International  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee, which  I  chair,  conducted  a  public 
hearing  on  the  harmonized  system. 
From  a  broad  range  of  private  sector 
witnesses  with  an  interest  in  interna- 
tional trade,  there  was  virtual  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  on  the  desirability  of 
the  United  States  implementing  the 
harmonized  system.  The  primary  con- 
cern of  the  witnesses  was  that  the 
Congress  adopt  the  convention  as  soon 
as  possible.  Rapid  implementation  is 
necessary  because  of  the  substantial 
investment  in  time,  training  and  data- 
base modification  that  must  be  made 
in  advance  by  the  Customs  Service, 
customs  brokers,  and  private  business 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  new  system  on  January  1, 1988. 

Mr.  President,  any  problems  that 
might  exist  in  the  conversion  to  the 
new  tariff  nomenclature  system  have 
likely  already  been  tuicovered  because 
of  the  extensive  private  sector  ptutici- 
pation  in  this  long  process.  I  believe 
that  there  is  little  danger  in  reducing 
the  time  period  for  fast  track  consider- 
ation of  this  agreement.  I  note  that  al- 
though the  House  adopted  a  regular 
fast-track  for  this  agreement,  at  the 
time  the  House  considered  the  conven- 
tion, the  administration  had  not  quite 
completed  the  last  phase  of  its  negoti- 
ations in  Geneva.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  if  the  House  had  the  benefit 
of  the  d(x:umentation  that  is  now 
available  from  the  administration,  in- 
cluding the  final  text  of  the  conven- 
tion, it  is  likely  they  would  have  pro- 
ceeded with  a  more  expeditious  ap- 
proach, authorizing  the  President  to 
implement  directly  the  harmonized 
system  in  their  trade  bill.  Given  that 
the  administration  has  favored  such 
direct  implementation  by  providing 
the  President  with  authority  to  pro- 
claim the  new  tariff  schedule,  my 
amendment  offers  a  middle  path  for 
its  implementation  t>etween  the  ad- 
ministration approach  and  that  in  ttie 
House  bill. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essentisA-^that  we 
include  a  provision  in  the  Senate  trade 
bill  that  will  address  this  critical  issue 
for  Americans  involved  in  internation- 
al trade.  The  amendment  I  offer  will 
allow  the  Congress  to  exercise  its  au- 
thority to  approve  this  trade  agree- 
ment and  Implementing  legislation  in 


a  thorough  fashion.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
amendment. 

As  I  imderstand  it  both  the  majority 
and  minority  have  agreed  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BEKTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate Senator  Matsukaga  and  Sen- 
ator Pacxwood  for  their  efforts  to  get 
us  a  harmonized  tariff  system. 

It  is  terribly  important  to  us  and  to 
our  allies  that  we  have  that. 

One  question  about  it  is  the  question 
of  how  to  do  the  implementation,  and 
here  we  are  suggesting  doing  it  on  the 
fast  track.  I  think  that  is  a  good  pro- 
posal, and  I  think  it  will  give  the  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  see  that  the 
harmonized  system  is  put  in  effect  at 
an  early  date. 

I  certainly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  done  his 
usual  thorough  Job  in  this  case  on  the 
harmonized  tariff  schedule. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

So  the  amendment  (No.   336)  was 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distingiilshed  chair- 
man of  the  Prance  Committee  and 
the  distingiilshed  minority  leader  of 
that  committee  for  their  support.  It 
shows  great  wisdom  on  their  part. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

AMXRDMKMT  no.  338 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
hibit trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  regime  in  Afghanistan  that  to  spon- 
sored by  the  Soviet  Union) 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 

clerk  wUl  report  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
HuitFHRXT]  for  himself  and  ttx.  PaoxMiax 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  338. 

Iiir.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  subtitle  D  of  title  IZ  of  the 
bUl.  add  the  foUowinr 

sac     .  TKADE  WTTH  ArGHANUTAN. 

(a)  ATrrHoaizATioH  To  Pkokibit  IiiroKxa. 
(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

of  law.  the  President  to  authorised  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  all  products  of  Af ghanlatan  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  thto  auhaection.  the 
term  "product  of  Af  ghanlatan"  meana  any 
article  which— 

(A)  to  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured 
in  Afghanistan,  and 

(B)  to  exported  by— 

(I)  the  ao-called  Democratic  Republic  of 
Afghanistan  that  to  aponaored  by  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republlca.  or 

(II)  any  political  party,  faction,  or  regime 
in  Afghanistan  aponaored  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Sodaltot  Republlca. 

(b)  AoTHoaiZATiOM  To  PaoEbBiT  Ex- 
ports.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  President  to  authorised  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  any  goods  or 
technology  from  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of,  or  use  by— 

(1)  the  so-called  Democratic  Republic  of 
Afghantotan  that  U  sponsored  by  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialtot  Republics,  or 

(2)  any  political  paxty,  faction,  or  regime 
in  Afghantotan  sponsored  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  SoclaUst  Republics. 

(c)  Report  To  CoHCRxaa.- If  the  Preaident 
has  not,  before  the  date  that  to  45  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act.  taken  ac- 
tions under  this  section  to  prohibit  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Afghantotan.  a  regime  that  to 
sponsored  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  on  such  date  a  report  which  states 
the  reasons  why  the  President  has  not 
taken  actions  to  prohibit  such  trade. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
our  Government  should  not  permit 
trade  with  a  regime  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  genocide  of  its  own 
people. 

At  this  hour  I  am  presenting  an 
amendment  that  wiU  authorize  the 
President  to  prohibit  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
puppet  regime  in  Afghanistan,  a 
regime  with  a  thoroughly  documented 
record  of  crimes  against  its  own 
people. 

More  than  7  years  have  passed  since 
troops  of  the  Soviet  Union  poured  into 
Afghanistan  and  installed  a  puppet 
regime  in  Kabul.  The  list  of  document- 
ed atrocities  sanctioned  by  that  regime 
is  endless.  The  United  Nations,  Helsin- 
IlI  Watch,  Amnesty  International,  and 
recently  a  team  of  international  law- 
yers, have  compiled  hundreds  of  pages 
of  testimony  on  the  horrifying  disre- 
gard for  hiunan  rights  in  Afghanistan, 

With  the  help  of  120,000  Soviet 
troops,  the  Kabul  puppets  have  l)een 
directly  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
more  than  1  million  people— most  of 
them  noncombattants,  including 
women,  children,  and  the  elderly.  To 
give  the  Senate  some  sense  of  propor- 
tion, that  equates  to  16  million  dead 
Americans.  The  Kabul  regime  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  largest  refu- 
gee population  in  the  world— over  5 
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million  people— one-third  of  Afghani- 
stan's population  before  the  Soviet  in- 
vasioii.  Again,  translating  that  propor- 
tionately, it  equates  to  80  million 
Americans  driven  into  foreign  exile. 

So  enormous  are  the  crimes  commit- 
ted by  the  puppet  regime  in  Kabul 
that  the  United  Nations  has  described 
the  condition  of  human  rights  in  Af- 
ghanistan as:  "A  situation  approach- 
ing genodde."  Last  year,  the  Congress, 
in  Public  Law  99-399.  expressed  con- 
cern that  Soviet  policies  in  Afghani- 
stan may  constitute  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide. 

In  BCarch.  President  Reagan  accu- 
rately described  the  Kabul  regime  as 
"weak  and  illegitimate."  Yet,  the 
United  States  continues  to  grant  legiti- 
macy to  that  criminal  regime  by  main- 
taining a  trade  relationship.  Though 
there  are  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
certain  strategic  items,  the  State  De- 
partment informs  me  that:  "Trade  in 
and  of  itself  between  the  United 
States  and  Afghanistan  Is  not  prohib- 
ited." 

Indeed,  it  is  not. 

In  fact,  trade  Is  on  the  rise  between 
the  United  States  and  Afghanistan. 
Last  year,  the  volume  of  United  States 
exports  to  Afghanistan  more  than 
doubled  over  the  volume  of  exports 
the  previous  year.  The  items  included 
aircraft  parts,  small  engine  parts,  ciga- 
rettes, and  some  domestic  items  such 
as  used  clothing  and  soaps. 

Stated  simply,  the  same  regime  that 
Is  participating  In  the  genocide  of  its 
own  people,  has  access  to  American 
mai^ets  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
goods. 

My  amendment  would  authorize  the 
President  to  prohibit  all  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
puppet  regime  In  KabtiL  This  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  legislation  that  I  in- 
troduced on  April  10.  1987.  At  that 
time,  I  was  Joined  by  Senators  Pbox- 
MiM.  Btbd,  Dole  and  19  other  Sena- 
tors. Now,  that  legislation— S.  1027— 
has  the  bipartisan  support  of  31  Sena- 
tors. 

My  proposal  is  consistent  with  our 
trade  policy  toward  other  States 
whose  human  rights  abuses  are  an 
anathema  to  civniaed  nations.  The 
United  States  prohibits  trade  with 
Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Vietnam,  North 
Korea,  and  Kampuchea.  We  are  long 
overdue  in  »^'*<"g  Afghanistan  to  that 
list.  As  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin.  Senator  Proxxibx, 
indicated  uix>n  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation:  "While  in  the  past 
some  Members  of  this  body  have  ex- 
pressed doubts  over  the  need  to  cut  off 
trade  with  Nicaragua,  North  Korea, 
and  Cuba,  this  case  Is  crystal  clear." 

Mr.  President,  in  an  annual  state- 
ment marfcing  the  seventh  anniversary 
of  the  brut^  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Whitehead  stated:  "It  is  clear  that 
only  steadily  increasing  pressure  on  all 


fronts— military,  political,  diplomatic- 
will  induce  the  Soviets  to  make  the  po- 
litical decision  to  negotiate  the  with- 
drawal of  their  forces  *  *  *  we  must 
keep  up  the  effort." 

Unfortunately,  that  is  Just  more  hot 
air  from  the  State  Department.  In 
fact,  if  the  United  States  is  serious 
about  "steadily  Increasing  pressure."  it 
is  the  Congress,  and  not  the  State  De- 
partment, which  must  take  the  lead. 
For  instance.  Senators  may  recall  that 
the  United  States  continued  to  extend 
most-favored-natlon  trading  status  to 
Afghanistan  until  it  was  rescinded  last 
year,  pursuant  to  legislation  that  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  this  body. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to 
act  again.  As  the  crisis  in  Afghanistan 
worsens,  we  must  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage that  this  Nation  will  not  cooper- 
ate in  any  fashion  with  a  regime  par- 
ticipating in  the  genocide  of  its  own 
people. 

I  have  requested  the  administra- 
tion's views  on  this  legislation.  The  ad- 
ministration has  no  substantive  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment.  They  have 
provided  suggestions  on  improv^  the 
text  of  the  original  legislation.  Those 
suggestions  have  been  incorporated 
into  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides the  Senate  with  an  opportunity 
to  match  our  Government's  inspiring 
rhetoric  with  substantive  action.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  overwhelming  biparti- 
san support  that  the  Afghanistan 
issue  enjoys  in  Congress,  and  the  bi- 
partisan support  that  this  initiative 
enjoys.  I  hope  that  It  will  be  unani- 
mously adopted. 

I  ask  luianlmous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  this  legislation  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Post  on  June  9,  1987, 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  foUows: 

CProm  the  New  York  Post,  June  9,  1987] 
Frki  Sovist-occitpieb  Atgranistah 

While  America's  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  events  closer  to  home,  terrible 
things  have  been  happening  in  a  small  coun- 
try half  a  world  away. 

The  bloodshed  In  Afghanistan  continues. 
Moscow  and  its  Kabul  puppets  have  been 
using  the  Afghanistan  peace  talks  now 
taking  place  in  Oeneva  as  a  cloak  for  heavy 
increases  In  attacks  on  civilians,  particularly 
refugees  in  camiM  on  the  Pakistan  border. 
The  goal  Is  to  persuade  P'akistan  to  close  its 
border  to  refugees,  and  to  cease  supporting 
the  Mujihadeen  freedom  fighters. 

State  Dept.  figures  show  that  during  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year,  the  Soviet- 
controlled  Afghan  Air  Force  killed  342  refu- 
gees and  wounded  502  in  raids  on  the  camiis. 
This  compares  with  a  combined  1985  and 
19M  casualty  toll  of  89  dead  and  167  wound- 
ed. 

Pakistan — which  has  been  representing 
the  Interests  of  the  Mujihadeen  at  those 
Oeneva  talks— has.  in  protest  at  the  intensi- 
fied bombing,  suspended  its  participation. 
But  Wasbington  has  remained  curiously 
sOent.  1 


And  beyond  supplying  small  Quantities  of 
arms  to  the  Mujihadeen.  the  tT,S.  has  done 
little  to  discourage  the  Soviets  and  their 
Afghan  puppets  from  stepping  up  the  war. 

The  administration  recognises  the  Kabul 
regime  as  the  legitimate  government  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  permits  U.S.  companies  to 
trade  freely  with  the  area  of  the  country 
under  Communist  control.  Indeed,  n.8. 
trade  with  Afghanistan  Is  on  the  rise— from 
$3.4  million  in  1985  to  $7.3  In  the  first  11 
months  of  last  year.  This  may  seem  like 
small  stuff,  but  Afghanistan,  let's  remem- 
ber, is  a  small  country. 

Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  trade  Is  decid- 
edly disturbing:  spare  aircraft  parts,  auto- 
mobile pumps  and  radio  equipment,  among 
other  items.  Not  war  material  per  se.  but 
very  much  the  sorts  of  things  useful  In 
fighting  a  war. 

Washington  has  also  failed  to  insist  on  the 
direct  participation  of  the  Mujihadeen  in 
the  Oeneva  negotiations. 

It's  high  time  that  all  this  changed.  It's 
high  time  America  started  taking  the  plight 
of  the  Afghan  people  seriously.  It's  high 
time  the  U.S.  began  to  give  their  fight  for 
freedom  some  real  help. 

Sen.  Oordon  Humphrey  (R-N.H.)  and  28 
co-sponsors  have  Introduced  a  bill  banning 
all  trade  with  Kabul— this  would  place  the 
Afghan  Communists  In  the  same  category 
as  the  governments  of  Nicaragua,  Cambo- 
dia. Cuba.  Vietnam  and  North  Korea. 

Humptirey's  bill  deserves  support.  It  must 
be  complemented  by  a  clear  statement  from 
the  administration  putting  the  blame  for 
the  bloodshed  in  Afghanistan  right  where  It 
most  belongs— at  Mikhail  Oorbachev's  door- 
step. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
administration.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Recoro  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment indicating  support  for  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UJS.  DSPABTltEHT  OP  STATE, 

Wa$hington,  DC,  June  26, 1987. 

Hon.  OOROOlf  J.  HUMPHXET, 

United  State*  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hukphret:  The  Adminis- 
tration supports  your  recent  draft  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  President  to  prohibit 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

LOtnSB  R.  HOPPE, 

Acting  Auittant  Secretary,  Legitlative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairt 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  floor  managers  who 
are  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield  for  a  question  on 
that?  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  As  I  imderstand  it. 
what  it  wlU  ban,  I  believe,  is  trade 
with  the  government  Itself;  is  that  not 
correct? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  ban 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Products. 

Mr.  HUMPHRErf.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  government  engages  In  trade  di- 
rectly. 

Mr.  BENTS£3f.  As  I  read  it,  it  says. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "product  of  Afghanistan"  means  any 
article  which- 

(A)  is  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured 
in  Afghanistan,  and 

(B)  Is  extx>rted  by— 

(I)  the  so-called  Democratic  Republic  of 
Afghanistan  that  is  sponsored  by  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  or 

(II)  any  political  party,  faction,  or  regime 
in  Afghanistan  sponsored  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

So  it  is  a  government  or  political 
party,  as  it  reads. 

Mi.  HUMPHREY.  The  intent  as  for- 
mulated and  as  supported,  indeed  for- 
mulated according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
administration,  that  is  to  say  we  modi- 
fied our  amendment  to  comport  with 
the  administration  request,  the  intent 
and  the  understanding  is  to  cut  off  all 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Afghanistan  while  the  government  of 
that  country  is  a  puppet  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  the  intent  and  that  is 
the  understanding. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  As  I  read  it,  it  pro- 
hibits the  exportation  of  any  goods  or 
technology  from  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  or  the  use  by,  and  then 
it  gets  again  to  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Afghanistan 
or  any  political  party,  faction,  or 
regime  in  Afghanistan  sponsored  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. 

Again,  in  each  instance,  it  is  using  a 
government  agency  and  that  is  what  it 
Is  referring  to  specifically. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  reading  of  the  amendment?  It 
is  shorty 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
requested  that  the  amendment  be 
read.  The  amendment  will  be  retrieved 
and  read. 

The  amendment  is  being  copied  at 
this  time  for  distribution  for  Members. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEINTSEaf.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  Is  what  the 
Senator  is  trjring  to  accomplish  is  to 
stop  the  technology  transfer  to  the 
Government  of  Afghanistan.  This 
would  not  in  any  way  prohibit  any 
trade  aid,  for  example,  by  the  same 
token. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  does 
not  want  to  accept  their  exports.  If 
that  is  the  intent  I  have  no  objection. 

Its.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  legislative  history  is  clear  on 
this.  Mr.  President.  The  intent  is  here 


and  I  believe  the  legislation  is  worded 
to  reflect  that  intent. 

The  Intent  is  to  cut  off  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Afghani- 
stan. It  is  not  Just  the  matter  of  cut- 
ting off  the  floor  of  technology  of  the 
regime  in  Afghanistan.  That  is  a  very 
minor  part.  Indeed,  the  trade  in  dollar 
figiires  is  very  minor  in  the  interna- 
tional context,  but  it  is  the  symbolism 
that  is  Important  here. 

The  United  States  should  not  be  per- 
mitting trade  between  itself  and  any 
nation  which  is  cooperating  in  the 
genocide  of  its  own  people.  We  prohib- 
it trade  with  Cuba,  with  Cambodia, 
with  Vietnam,  and  other  nations 
which  are  regarded  by  civilized  nations 
as  anathema.  The  Intent  here  is  to  cat- 
egorize the  Afghanistan  as  anathema 
in  the  same  sense  the  other  govern- 
ments are.  It  cuts  off  aU  trade  in  both 
directions. 

Mr.  BEairrSEN.  It  does  not  read  to 
cut  off  all  trade  in  both  directions.  It 
talks  specifically  of  all  products  of  Af- 
ghanistan, then  goes  on  to  explain 
what  all  products  of  Afghanistan  re- 
lates to.  And  it  says  it  means  any  arti- 
cle, any  product  of  any  article  which  is 
grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  in 
Afghanistan  and  is  exported  by  the  so- 
called  Democratic  Republic  of  Afghan- 
istan and  any  political  party,  faction, 
or  regime  in  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  assume, 
in  a  government  of  that  tsrpe,  oppres- 
sive government  of  that  kind,  there 
are  no  exports  which  are  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  government  itself. 

But,  in  any  event,  I  have  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Senator  from  Texas  sup- 
ported the  concept,  but  he  is  trying  to 
draw  a  distinction  that  would  permit 
some  trade  and  disallow  other  trade. 
That  certainly  is  not  my  intent. 

Mr.  BE34TSEN.  You  better  redraft 
your  amendment,  because  that  is  what 
it  says.  If  you  want  to  deal  with  the 
Mujahidln  you  can  do  that.  I  would 
not  think  you  would  want  to  cut  that 
off  from  yoiir  point  of  view. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed  not. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  You  have  done  what 
I  think  you  want  to  do,  but  we  ought 
to  understand  what  it  does. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETSr.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  if  he  suggests  the 
present  language  would  preclude  trade 
with  the  Mujahidln. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  you  do  not  want  to  cut  that  off. 
You  have  used  the  term  that  you  stop 
all  trade  and  you  have  not,  if  you  read 
your  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  we  qualify 
that,  as  the  Senator  noted  himself.  We 
qualify  it  by  saying  that  aU  products 
mean  any  article  grown,  produced,  or 
manufactured  in  Afghanistan,  is  ex- 
ported by  the  so-called  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
I  think  his  amendment  means  what  it 


says.  And  with  that  in  mind.  I  am 
ready  to  accept  it. 

ySx.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
sees  an  unfortunate  loophole,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  close  it.  because  it  is  my 
intent  to  close  off  completely  all  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Af- 
ghanistan, or  at  least  that  part  of  it 
which  is  dominated  by  this  govern- 
ment caUed  the  PDPA. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
actually  think  we  are  going  in  circles.  I 
think  everbody  agrees  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  wants  to  cut 
off  trade  with  that  portion  of  govern- 
ment controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  not  the  freedom  fighters.  I  think 
that  is  what  his  amendment  says  and  I 
think  that  is  what  Senator  Bkhtsch 
says  it  says.  I  agree,  and  the  adminis- 
tration supports  the  amendment  as 
drafted. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is  right.  His 
problem  is  he  keeps  going  beyond  that 
and  I  do  not  think  he  really  means  it.  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
memt  as  it  is  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  ttr.  President, 
first  of  all,  let  me  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerry).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dole, 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  go  to  a  vote.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing, because  we  can  be  certain  if  there 
is  any  latitude  for  playing  games  the 
State  E>epartment  will  play  games. 
And  I  do  not  want  any  latitude  for 
such  game  playing.  I  want  all  trade  cut 
off.  So  if  the  Senator  thinks  I  have 
left  a  loophole  here,  I  would  like  to 
correct  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
some  of  the  concern  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  manager, 
because  of  paragraph  No.  1.  I  realize 
that  it  goes  on  in  subsequent  para- 
graphs to  define  what  is  meant  by 
"products  of  Afghanistan." 

But,  why  not  tighten  up  the  lan- 
guage in  paragraph  No.  1  so  that  there 
is  no  doubt,  no  reason  for  doubt. 

Paragraph  No.  1  says: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President  is  authorized  to  prohibit 
the  importation  Into  the  United  States  of 
all  products  of  Afghanistan  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

I  realize  that  we  go  on  to  define  the 
term  "product  of  Afghanistan,"  but 
that  says  "means  any  article  which  is 
grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  in 
Afghanistan." 
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So.  up  to  that  point,  it  can  be  grown, 
it  can  be  produced,  it  can  be  manufac- 
tured by  the  Mujeheddim. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  realize  we  have  the 
conjunction  "and  is  exported  by"  and 
then  the  subsequent  paragraphs  con- 
stitute the  language  that  the  distin- 
guished author  relies  upon  to  clarify 
the  definition. 

But  it  seems  to  me  we  could  further 
clarify  that,  the  previous  verbiage,  and 
I  would  hope  the  Senator  would  do 
that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  specific  suggestion?  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  that,  because  I  want  this  to 
be  airtight:  more  than  that,  I  want  it 
to  be  State  Department-tight.  If  you 
wllL 

I  will  be  happy  to  amend  it  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  a  suggestion 
from  the  Senator  if  he  has  a  specific 
proposal  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well.  I  could  probably 
siiggest  something,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  author  that  he  work  with 
me  and  with  others  in  trying  to  find 
something. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  happy 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  happy  to  have 
him  work  the  matter  out.  but  I  am  a 
little  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nobody  in 
here  who  has  been  a  stronger  support- 
er of  the  freedom  flghers  in  Afghani- 
stan than  has  this  Senator.  I  have  of- 
fered resolutions  from  time  to  time.  I 
have  supported  resolutions  that  have 
been  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  and  I  have 
lauded  him. 

But  if  questions  can  be  raised  on  this 
floor  now,  questions  may  be  raised 
later. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  quite  so. 

lix.  BYRD.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  try  as  best  we  can  to  word  the  reso- 
lution so  that  those  questions  which 
may  be  raised  later  will  not  arise. 

'Ux.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  in  mind,  would  the  Senator  con- 
sider withdrawing  it  for  the  moment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  woxild  rather  we 
sought  unanimous  consent  to  lay  it 
aside.  I  recognize  I  would  have  to  with- 
draw the  yeas  and  nays  to  modify  it 
ultimately,  but  Just  lay  it  aside,  assiun- 
ing  that  it  would  be  the  next  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  You  do  not  have  to  stip- 
ulate that.  If  you  lay  it  aside.  It  auto- 
matlcally  comes  back. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered.     

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quOTum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
dei^  will  call  the  rolL 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKlfDlfKlfT  MO.  33  1 

(Purtxiae:  To  deny  trade  benefits  to  coun- 
tries that  repeatedly  support  acts  of  inter- 
national terrorism) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er in  the  day  I  called  up  my  antiterror- 
ism amendment  and  suggested  at  that 
time  its  consideration.  There  was  some 
question  as  to  its  acceptance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  That  has  been 
clarified.  This  is  one  that  deals  with 
most-favored-nation  status  for  Ssrrla. 
for  Libya,  and  for  Iran.  And.  so  long  as 
they  are  on  the  list  of  terrorist-sup- 
porting nations,  as  so  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  they  should 
not  have  the  benefits  of  the  most-fa- 
vored-nation status.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  a  slight  glitch  in  the  amend- 
ment that  had  caused  on  our  side  an 
objection  earlier  in  the  day.  That  has 
been  removed.  We  have  no  objection. 
We  think  it  is  a  fine  amendment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bkmtskr] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  331. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  foUows: 

At  the  end  of  subtlUe  D  of  title  IX  of  the 
bOl.  add  the  f  oUowlnr 

SBC  .  DENIAL  OF  TRADE  BENEFTfS  TO  COUN- 
TUBS  SVPPORTINC  ACTS  OF  TERBOB- 
ISM. 

(a)  iDEirnncATioii.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  identify  each  foreign  country 
that  repeatedly  provides  support  for  acts  of 
international  terrorism  and  shall  publish 
such  identification  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Such  identification  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  a  determination  is  made  with  respect 
to  such  country  under  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  State  determines 
that  a  foreign  country  identified  under 
paragraph  (1)  has  ceased  to  provide  support 
for  acts  of  international,  terrorism,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  publish  such  determi- 
nation in  the  Federal  Register. 

<3)  By  no  later  than  February  15  of  1988. 
and  of  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  list  of  the  names  of  each  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  which  an  identifica- 
tion under  paragraph  ( 1)  is  in  effect. 

(b)  Dknial  op  Traos  BEmrrxs.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  if  a  for- 
eign country  is  identified  under  subsection 
(aXl)— 

(1)  the  President  shall  terminate,  with- 
draw, or  suspend  any  portion  of  any  trade 
agreement  or  treaty  that  relates  to  the  pro- 
vision of  nondiscriminatory  (most-favored- 
natlon)  trade  treatment  to  such  country. 


(3)  such  country  shall  be  denied  nondis- 
criminatory (most-favored-nation)  trade 
treatment  by  the  United  States  and  the 
products  of  such  country  shall  l)e  subject  to 
the  rates  of  duty  set  forth  In  column 
number  2  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States, 

(3)  the  provisions  of  title  V  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  ( 19  U.S.C.  3481,  et  seq.)  shaU  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  products  of  such 
country,  and 

(4)  the  provisions  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U^.C.  2701,  et 
seq.)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
products  of  such  country, 

during  the  period  in  which  such  identifica- 
tion is  in  effect. 

(c)  WATVKas.— <1)  The  President  may 
waive  all,  or  any  portion  of,  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  any  foreign 
country  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  a  waiver  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  written  notice  of 
any  waiver  granted  under  this  paragraph. 

(2)  Any  waiver  granted  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  revoked  by  the  President  at  any 
time. 

(3KA)  Any  waiver  granted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  take  effect  only  after  the 
close  of  the  30-day  period  that  begins  on  the 
date  on  which  the  President  submits  to  the 
Congress  written  notice  of  such  waiver. 

(B)  The  following  days  shall  be  excluded 
In  determining  the  30-day  period  described 
in  subparagraph  (A): 

(i)  the  days  on  which  either  House  of  Con- 
gress Is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain 
or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die, 
and 

(II)  any  Saturday  and  Sunday,  not  ex- 
cluded under  clause  (i).  when  either  House 
of  Congress  Is  not  in  session. 

Mr.  BENTSEIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Chiles,  Dttrem  bekger.  Metzenbaum, 
Hatch,  Pryor,  DECoHCim,  Roth,  Mc- 

CONIfSLL,  THURMOHD.  JOKNSTOir,  EXOH, 

Murkowski,  and  Dole  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  and  I  (X}mmend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  for  taking  the  leader- 
ship on  this  issue. 

Every  Senator,  and  every  thinking 
American,  agrees  that  terrorism  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  challenges  which 
faces  this  Nation  and  this  worlcL  And 
we  all  know,  sadly,  that  certain  na- 
tions— Libya  and  Iran  among  others — 
have  actively  aided  and  abetted  inter- 
national terrorists  in  carrjrlng  out 
their  bloody  acts. 

What  is  less  known  is  that,  both  in 
law  and  in  practice,  the  United  States 
is  conducting  trading  relations  with 
some  of  these  countries  on  a  "business 
as  usual"  basis.  For  each  of  the  past 
several  years,  for  example,  the  United 
States  has  imported  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars of  Iranian  oU.  Think  about  that. 
We  have  provided  Iran  a  half  billion 
dollars,  to  carry  on  its  recldess  war 
against  Iraq  and  to  fund  terrorist  op- 


erations In  Lebanon  and  around  the 
world. 

Isn't  It  time  to  end  what,  were  It  not 
so  tragic,  could  properly  be  called 
"nonsense?"  Isn't  it  time  to  make  clear 
to  terrorist  nations  that  there  will  be 
no  more  "business  as  usual"  until  they 
cease,  once  and  for  all,  their  support 
for  terrorism? 

This  is  an  excellent  first  step  in 
making  sure  that  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing,  and  sending  the  right  mes- 
sage, on  this  issue.  Simultaneously,  by 
providing  a  Presidential  waiver  provi- 
sion, it  leaves  with  the  President  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  apply  our  policies  In 
a  way  best  calculated  to  turn  countries 
away  from  support  for  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  again.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  crafting  this 
amendment.  And  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  cosponsorlng  and 
voting  for  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  331)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  B£ATSUNAGA  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  reported.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Informs  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  that  the  pending  business  now 
is  the  Humphrey  amendment,  unless 
there  is  uniuiimous  consent. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMZnOimT  no.  33t 

(Purpose:  To  fund  2  additional  positions  in 
the  office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative) 

Mr.  BIATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  tm  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  iiomedlate  (»nsideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matst;- 

raoa]   proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

339. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  <x>nsent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


In  section  703  of  the  bOl— 

(1)  strike  out  "$15,248,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$15,348,000",  and 

(2)  strike  out  paragn4>h  (2)  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  the  authority  of  this  para- 
graph for  fiscal  year  1988— 

"(A)  $1,000,000  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  and 

"(B)  $100,000  shall  be  used  to  fund  a  full- 
time  poisltton  for  a  E>eputy  Director  of  Japa- 
nese Affairs  and  a  full-time  position  for  a 
Director  of  Chinese  Affairs.". 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  the  only  officer  at  USTR 
working  full-time  on  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  China  was  on  loan  from  an- 
other agency.  He  recently  left  USTR 
because  of  USTR's  lack  of  funds  to 
pay  for  a  Director  of  Chinese  Affairs 
out  of  its  own  budget.  Given  this  lack 
of  funds,  the  Director  for  Chinese  Af- 
fairs left  USTR  for  other  employment. 
At  present,  USTR  has  no  full  time  of- 
ficer working  on  Chinese  trade  issues. 

With  regard  to  Japanese  trade,  Mr. 
President,  USTR  currently  has  one  as- 
sistant USTR  in  charge  of  Jm>an  and 
China  and  one  individual  who  is  Direc- 
tor for  Japanese  Affairs.  The  only 
other  assistants  In  that  office  are  stu- 
dent interns.  If  the  United  States  is  se- 
rious about  improving  our  trading  re- 
lations with  important  trading  part- 
ners like  Japan,  we  need  to  start  by 
putting  the  necessary  manpower  re- 
sources in  place.  There  is  no  reason 
why  our  top  trade  policy  agency  has 
Inadequate  manpower  resources  in 
areas  that  are  of  critical  Interest  to 
the  Nation.  Given  the  amount  of  re- 
sources that  Japan  is  willing  to  devote 
to  promoting  its  trade  efforts  with  the 
United  States,  this  addition  to  the 
budget  authorization  is  little  more 
than  a  first  step  to  building  the  kind 
of  resource  base  we  need.  For  example, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Japan 
External  Trade  Organization,  which 
promotes  Japanese  exports,  spends 
about  the  equivalent  amount  on  its 
United  States  export  promotion  activi- 
ties as  does  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  on  its  entire  budget. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pro- 
poses a  minor  addition  of  $100,000  to 
the  budget  authorization  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. If  the  United  States  is  to  have  ef- 
fective trade  policymaldng  machinery, 
we  must  allocate  the  necessary  funds 
to  do  so.  The  positions  to  be  fvmded 
are  Director  for  Chinese  Affairs  and 
Deputy  Director  for  Japanese  Affairs. 

The  amoimt  of  funds  Involved  in 
this  amendment  are  minimal.  Howev- 
er. I  believe  that  it  signifies  the  kind 
of  (»mmltment  we  need  to  make  to  im- 
prove our  personnel  resources  devoted 
to  trade.  I  therefore  move  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  recognized. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  have  examined 
this  and  it  is  a  good  proposal  and  we 
support  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  agree.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate  on  this 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  339)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member,  agin,  for  their  courtesy. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  the  Senate  to  (»ntinue  work  on 
this  bill  this  evening  imtil  8  or  9 
o'clock  if  we  can  continue  to  make 
progress.  I  think  some  Senators  may 
be  under  the  impression  that  the 
amendments  to  other  titles  cannot  be 
called  up  at  this  time.  But  this  bill  is 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point.  Any 
of  these  titles  are  subject  to  amend- 
ments being  called  up  right  now. 

I  would  urge  that  this  is  a  g(x>d  time 
for  Senators  to  come  over  and  to  C63\ 
up  their  amendments.  The  managers 
are  l>oth  here,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  fair  to  expect  them  to  sit  here 
and  wait  on  amendments  and  have 
Senators  not  come  and  call  up  amend- 
ments. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record  how  many 
amendments  there  are  that  are  possi- 
ble amendments  and  have  been  listed 
as  such. 

Concerning  possible  amendments  to 
the  Finance  Committee  titles,  I  have 
listed  42  amendments.  Several  of  those 
amendments  have  been  disposed  of. 

Listed  under  the  Banking  Conunit- 
tee  titles,  three  amendments. 

Banking  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  six  amendments. 

Foreign  Relations  Committee,  four 
amendments. 

Agriculture  Committee,  one  amend- 
ment. 

Labor  Committee,  three  amend- 
ments. 

Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
one  amendment. 

Commerce  Committee,  one  amend- 
ment. 

Other  amendments,  37. 
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Mr.  President,  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  Senators  who  know  what  is 
In  this  bill  and  in  these  titles  and  who 
have  amendments  that  are  listed.  So  I 
would  urge  that  Senators  be  prepared 
to  call  up  further  amendments  this 
evening. 

I  siiggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


'  HO.  338 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  pending  amendment 
be  vitiated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  objection?  Hearing  none,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  object.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  Senator 
may  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  the  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  subUUe  D  of  UUe  EX  of  the 
bill,  add  the  f  oUowinr 

SKC     .  TRADK  WITH  AFGHANISTAN. 

(a)  AUTHOKIZATION  TO  PROHIBIT  IMPORTS. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  all  products  of  Afghanistan  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "product  of  Afghanistan"  means  any 
article  which— 

(A)  is  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured 
in  Afghanistan,  and 

(B)  is  exported  by— 

(i)  the  so-called  Democratic  Republic  of 
Afghanistan  that  is  sponsored  by  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Sodalist  Republics,  or 

(U)  any  political  party,  faction,  or  regime 
in  Afghanistan  sponsored  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

(b)  AUTROUZATIOH  TO  Phohhit  EX- 
PORTS.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  any  goods  or 
technology  from  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of,  or  use  by— 

(1)  the  so-called  Democratic  Republic  of 
Afghanistan  that  is  sponsored  by  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  or 

(2)  any  political  party,  faction,  or  regime 
in  Afghanistan  sponsored  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

(c)  RxpoKi  TO  CoRGKBSS.- If  the  President 
has  not,  before  the  date  that  is  45  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  taken  ac- 
tions under  this  section  to  prohibit  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Afghanistan,  a  regime  that  is 


sponsored  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  on  such  date  a  report  which  states 
the  reasons  why  the  President  has  not 
taken  actions  to  prohibit  such  trade. 

"'c)  It  is  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  prohibit  trade  with 
those  Afghan  forces  or  factors  for  which 
the  Congress  has  expressed  support." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  just  read 
the  modification.  It  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion, section  (c). 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  prohibit  trade  with 
those  Afghan  forces  or  factions  for  which 
the  Congress  has  expressed  support. 

It  is  pretty  clear.  I  think,  that 
should  there  be.  now  or  in  the  future, 
any  trade  with  the  mujeheddin  that 
this  amendment  will  in  no  way  pre- 
clude such  trade.  The  intent  of  the 
amendment  is  to  cut  off  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Afghanistan  as 
long  as  that  government  is  a  puppet 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  Is  the  Intent.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  who  would  argue  with  it.  If  there 
are.  let  them  speak  now  or  forever 
hold  their  peace. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  proposal 
will  still  leave  the  discretion  to  the 
President,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  So  the  final  au- 
thority would  rest  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HUMPEDIEY.  This  is  merely  an 
authorization  for  the  President  to  pro- 
hibit trade.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.    

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  do 
the  floor  managers  wish  to  comment 
further? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  ready  to 
vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Syiois  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  modified.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  wUl 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bn>Di].  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 


[Mr.  Braolbt].  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Chucs],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gork].  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inottts],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  JomfSTOHj. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Bdr. 
LAnroiBXBG].  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Nninf],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  SmoN],  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  VWi.  Wirth].  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  GoRS],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nnmf],  would  each  vote 
yea. 

Mr.  SIMI>SON.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
WTTZ].  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chatee],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garh],  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
Ita  [Mr.  KarmxsI.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClurx].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  164  Leg.] 
YEAS— 83 


Adams 

Olenn 

Ntekles 

Amutronf 

Oraham 

Packwood 

Baucu5 

Qranm 

PeU 

Bentaen 

Otanley 

PTMBler 

Blntaman 

Haridn 

Prozmire 

Bond 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Boien 

HaUleid 

Quayle 

Bremux 

Hecht 

Reld 

Bumpers 

Benin 

Rlecle 

Burdick 

Heinx 

RockefeUer 

Byrd 

Helms 

Roth 

Cochran 

HolUngs 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Sanford 

Conrad 

TTif  twiini 

SartMnes 

Cranston 

Kasten 

SasMr 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Danlorth 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Duchle 

Leahy 

Specter 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Stennlii 

Dodd 

McCain 

Symms 

Dole 

McConneU 

Domenkd 

Melcher 

Trlble 

Durenberger 

Metaenbaum 

WaUop 

Evans 

Mlkulskl 

Warner 

Ezon 

MitcheU 

Weicker 

Pord 

Moynlhan 

Wilson 

Powler 

Murkowski 
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Blden 

Oore 

McOure 

Botchwltt 

Inouye 

Nimn 

Bradley 

Johnston 

Simon 

Chafee 

Karnes 

Stevens 

Chiles 

lAutenbert 

Wirth 

Oam 

Lugar 

So  Amendment  No.  338.  as  modified, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  any  Senator  would  Indicate  that  he 
is  ready  to  call  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  ready  to  offer 
an  amendment  on  wheat  that  I  imder- 
stand  is  cleared  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  what? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Cleared  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
that  amendment  has  not  been  cleared 
on  all  sides.  There  is  objection  on  this 
side  and  if  it  comes  up  we  would  not 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  a  right  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  agriculture. 

Let  me  explain  to  Senators  what  the 
problem  is.  I  believe  if  Senators  under- 
stand the  problem  we  will  get  more  co- 
operation in  calling  up  amendments. 

This  is  a  massive  bill.  and.  as  I  indi- 
cated months  ago.  the  trade  bill  is  one 
of  the  key  items  on  our  agenda.  I 
asked  committee  chairmen  months 
ago  to  report  out  of  their  respective 
bodies  legislation  that  dealt  with  trade 
and  competitiveness  in  any  fashion: 
education,  copyrights,  patents,  trade- 
marks, agricultural  exports,  Job  train- 
ing, whatever.  And  they  did  that.  Nine 
committees  reported  out  legislation. 
Five  of  those  bills  only  appeared  on 
the  calendar  since  and  beginning  with 
this  past  Monday,  so  the  omnibus  bill 
could  not  have  been  fused  together 
earlier. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  last  night  it  was 
indicated  by  a  distinguished  Senator 
that  Senators  had  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  this  massive  bill.  I  sym- 
pathize with  that  viewpoint,  but  let 
me  also  say  that  there  are  nine  com- 
mittees that  have  knowledge  of  nine 
chapters  in  this  bill.  I  believe  that  five 
of  those  bills  were  reported  out  of 
those  nine  committees  unanimously. 
The  remaining  bills  were  reported 
with  strong  bipartisan  support.  And  so 
there  are,  among  these  100  Senators,  a 
great  number  of  Senators  who  know  a 
great  deal  about  nine  different  titles. 
or  at  least  the  nine  bills  that  came  out 
of  nine  different  committees,  all  of 
which  nine  bills  are  in  this  bill. 

Now.  to  say  that  the  bill  is  so  mas- 
sive that  we  have  not  had  time  to 
study  it  for  amendments,  when  nine 
committees  took  ample  time,  conduct- 
ed hearings,  and  marked  up  these 
bills,  someboidy  in  this  Senate  luiows  a 
good  bit  about  these  various  bills  that 
were  reported  out  of  those  nine  com- 
mittees. 

Now.  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  Senators  who  know  a  good 
bit  about  what  is  in  that  bill,  let  me 


state  the  number  of  amendments  that 
are  listed  with  the  names  of  the  of- 
ferers. 

Under  Finance,  there  are  42  amend- 
ments listed,  and  3  have  been  since 
added,  so  there  are  45  amendments. 
We  have  acted.  I  believe,  on  8  or  9  of 
those  amendments  today.  Some  of  the 
amendments  today  dealt  with  foreign 
policy,  but  they  were  being  offered  as 
amendments  to  this  bill.  One  dealt 
with  Panama. 

The  Banking  Committee:  Three 
amendments  listed,  and  the  names  of 
the  offerers. 

Banking  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees:  Six  amendments,  and  the 
authors'  names  are  listed. 

Foreign  Relations  Committee:  Pour 
amendments,  one  of  which  was  just 
disposed  of.  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Humphrey. 

The  Agriculture  Committee:  One 
amendment. 

The  Labor  Committee:  Three 
amendments. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee: One  amendment. 

The  Commerce  Committee:  One 
amendment. 

Other:  Thirty-seven  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  make  a  quick 
calculation  but  I  will  not.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  are  close  to  100  amend- 
ments still  listed  on  this  paper,  after 
subtracting  those  already  acted  uix}n. 
together  with  the  names  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  will  offer  the  amendments. 

I  have  heard  a  little  undercurrent- 
it  has  not  been  said  to  me,  but  it  has 
been  said  to  other  Senators,  and  I 
have  been  told  about  It— "Well,  why 
do  we  have  to  be  in  on  Saturday?" 
Then  another  Senator  said.  "Well, 
what's  the  big  hurry?" 

Mr.  President,  what  I  sense  here  is  a 
stall.  I  hope  Senators  will  understand 
that  I  say  that  without  attempting  to 
implicate  any  particular  Senator,  but  I 
am  having  great  difficulty  today,  and 
so  are  these  two  managers,  in  getting 
Senators  to  call  up  amendments. 

Senators  may  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  we  are  to  act  only  on 
amendments  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's title,  but  there  has  been  no  agree- 
ment ordered  by  the  Senate  that  Sen- 
ators are  not  to  offer  amendments  to 
other  titles. 

Now,  why  are  we  here  on  Friday 
evening  and  why  wiU  we  be  here  to- 
morrow? I  say  to  my  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  have  not 
been  here  on  any  Saturday  this  year. 
We  have  been  here  on  only  11  Mon- 
days this  year. 

We  have  been  here  a  little  past  mid- 
night once  this  year,  but  we  finished  a 
bill  on  that  occasion,  an  Important 
bill. 

So  I  say  that  I  have  been  very  con- 
scious of  the  quality  of  life  of  Sena- 
tors, and  I  am  very  interested  in  the 
quality  of  life  of  Senators.  I  do  not 
like  late  sessions.  I  can  show  by  the 


record  which  I  have  in  my  pocket  ex- 
actly how  many  evenings  we  have 
been  here  past  7  o'clock,  exactly  how 
many  evenings  we  have  been  here  past 
8.  how  many  past  9.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  do  that. 

Let  me  say  this  as  to  why  we  have  to 
be  here  tonight  and  Saturday:  Behind 
this  bill  is  the  reconciliation  bill,  at 
some  point.  We  just  adopted  the 
budget  conference  report  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Action  on  reconcilia- 
tion must  necessarily  await  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget.  So  that  conference  report  has 
been  adopted  2  days  ago. 

Now,  who  has  to  handle  that  recon- 
ciliation bill,  the  biggest  part  of  it? 
The  same  Senator  who  has  to  stand 
here  day  after  day  and  sit  here  hour 
after  hour  and  plead  with  Senator 
after  Senator  to  call  up  amendments 
on  this  trade  bill.  This  man  here,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bemtsen].  is 
going  to  have  the  major  part  of  the 
reconciliation  bill.  Once  he  disposes  of 
this  trade  bill,  he  has  to  handle  it  in 
conference  with  the  House,  and  he  has 
to  deal  very  soon  with  the  reconcilia- 
tion measure. 

He  has  the  biggest  part  of  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  and  it  will  be  the  most 
difficult  piece  of  legislation  that  this 
Senate  will  deal  with  in  this  session.  It 
falls  largely  on  his  shoulders. 

He  has  said  to  me:  "I  hope  we  can 
get  this  bill  through,  because  I  have  to 
deal  with  the  reconciliation  measure 
and.  God.  what  that's  going  to  be 
like!" 

So  this  man  has  to  do  that  next.  He 
cannot  get  to  reconciliation  and  have 
this  trade  bill  still  pending  on  this 
floor.  I  am  trying  to  help  him  and  the 
ranking  manager  and  other  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  to  get  this 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  so  they  can 
be  ready  to  get  on  to  reconciliation. 

Remember,  the  debt  limit  expires  on 
the  July  17.  So.  how  are  we  going  to 
get  all  this  done?  By  staying  Saturday 
and  this  evening,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  any  more  amendments  than  we 
would  otherwise  have  had  if  we  had 
gone  home  today  at  2  o'clock  and  not 
been  in  tomorrow.  We  would  still  have 
the  same  number  of  amendments.  But 
we  are  trying  to  compress  action  on 
those  amendments  into  a  smaller  time- 
frame so  that  Senators  on  the  Finance 
Committee  can  go  to  the  reconciliation 
bill  when  it  comes  over  from  the 
House. 

Then,  what  is  next?  We  have  appro- 
priations bills  coming  down  the  tracl^ 
Moreover,  we  still  have  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  authorization  bill. 
We  also  still  have  campaign  finance 
reform,  which  is  not  going  to  go  away. 

Mr.  President,  next  week  we  wiU  be 
into  July.  Then  what  happens  after 
Juljr?  A  quantum  leap  into  September. 
We  are  only  here  the  first  week  of 
August,  imless  we  have  to  erode  the 
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beginning  of  that  vacmtion.  So  we 
Jump  from  July  to  September,  with  all 
this  workload.  Come  October,  and  we 
are  into  the  new  fiscal  year,  and  time 
will  be  running  out. 

So  I  appeal  to  Senators  to  cooperate. 
I  kiK>w  there  may  be  some  who  think  I 
am  Just  trying  to  be  mean-spirited, 
trying  to  get  them  in  for  a  few  bed- 
check  votes.  I  do  not  like  bedcheck 
votes. 

I  do  not  expect  other  Senators  to 
know  as  much  as  I  do  about  this  woi^- 
load.  because  that  is  my  responsibility, 
to  attempt  to  look  far  down  the  road, 
see  what  there  is  down  the  road,  and 
imderstand  what  little  time  we  have 
left  in  which  to  do  the  work  that  is  yet 
to  be  done. 

I  believe  that  if  Senators  understand 
what  the  real  problem  is.  then  they 
will  be  very  cooperative,  and  I  think 
they  are  entitled  to  know  why  it  is 
necessary  that  we  step  up  the  pace. 
That  is  why  I  have  taken  this  time  to 
explain. 

I  hope  Senators  wlU  start  coming  to 
the  floor.  If  they  are  not  going  to  call 
up  their  amendments.  I  hope  they  will 
teU  the  floor  staff  and  the  managers, 
so  that  we  can  mark  those  amend- 
ments off  the  list. 

I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  put  this  list  of  amendments  into  the 
RxcoHO— the  list  of  amendments 
shown  on  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee stationery.  It  lists  the  amend- 
ments that  are  still  to  be  offered  by 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats— at 
least  those  that  we  Imow  about.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  the  list 
printed  in  the  Rscobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboc»9.  as  follows: 

8.  1430.  OianBus  Thads  aks  Compititivb- 
■Bss  Act  or  1987:  Calbtoak  No.  206 

FnAKCx  coifMrrm  emus  i-ix) 

1.  An  amendment  to  add  provisions  from 
the  House  trade  bill  that  would  take  away 
an  importer's  right  to  import  \1  he  violates 
customs  law  more  Uuui  three  times  In  three 
years. 

2.  An  amendment  to  strike  the  lamb 
quotas. 

3.  An  amendment  to  strike  the  sugar 
drawback  provisions. 

4.  An  amendment  expreaalns  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  to  encouiace  Canada  to  open  its 
market  to  the  distribution  of  X5S.  film. 

5.  Baucus  amendment  to  add  provisions 
seeking  a  OATT  Article  23  action  to  address 
adversarial  trade. 

6.  Blngaman  amendment  to  require  that 
Imports  of  native  American  Jewelry  contain 
a  stamp  of  the  country  of  origin. 

7.  Blngaman  amendment  adding  sense  of 
the  Congress  language  regarding  n.S.- 
Mezioo  trade. 

8.  Bradley  amendment  regarding  non-ooo- 
tnnversial  miscellaneous  tariff  su^ensions. 

9.  Bradley,  Metsenhaum.  or  Packwood 
amendment  to  strike  the  provisions  dealing 
with  <dl  imports. 

10.  Bradley  unspecified  amendment. 

11.  Bradley  unspecified  amendment. 
U.  Bradley  unspedftod  amendment. 


13.  Ezon  amendment  to  ensure  treatment 
of  wheat  gluten  in  International  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

14.  Olenn  amendment  to  make  the  coun- 
tervailing duty  law  applicable  to  non-market 
economy  countries  to  the  extent  that  the 
subsidy  can  reasonably  be  identified  and 
measured. 

15.  Oraham  amendment  to  put  CBI  agree- 
ments on  the  fast-track  basis. 

16.  Oramm  amendment  to  prohibit  sanc- 
tions under  Section  201  from  applying  to 
any  nation  that  i»  less  protectionist  than 
theUA 

17.  Gramm  amendment  to  limit  relief 
measures  proposed  by  the  ITC  to  no  more 
than  5  years. 

18.  Oramm  amendment  to  delete  the 
Import  fees  required  imder  the  TAA  lan- 
guage. 

10.  Oramm  amendment  to  require  that 
any  additional  funding  for  TAA  be  deficit 
neutral. 

20.  Oramm  amendment  to  strike  the  au- 
thority to  use  general  funds  from  the  Treas- 
ury for  TAA-related  purposes. 

21.  Oramm  amendment  to  prohibit  Impo- 
sition of  rationing,  mandatory  allocation, 
and  price  controls  when  an  import  "peril 
point"  is  reached. 

22.  Oramm  amendment  to  outline  the  spe- 
cific steps  to  be  taken  if  an  oil  import  "peril 
point"  determination  is  made. 

23.  Oramm  amendment  to  require  Con- 
gressional approval  of  tariff  increases  with 
symmetry  provided  through  an  equivalent 
reduction  in  other  tariffs. 

24.  Hecht  amendment  to  exempt  China 
from  the  non-market  economy  dumping 
statute. 

25.  Hecht  amendment  No.  252  to  exempt 
China  from  anti-dumping  laws. 

26.  Heins  amendment  to  add  provisions  on 
diversionary  Input  diunplng. 

27.  Holllngs  amendment  to  add  provisions 
to  change  how  the  Commerce  Department 
determines  dumping  margin.  The  amend- 
ment would  (1)  prohibit  Commerce  from  de- 
ducting indirect  selling  expenses  in  deter- 
mining foreign  market  value  In  related 
party  transactions,  and  (2)  eliminate  the  al- 
lowance for  profit  in  determining  construct- 
ed export. 

28.  Four  Holllngs  amendments  dealing 
with  the  Finance  section  of  the  bill. 

29.  lAutenberg  amendment  regarding  the 
Importation  of  ten  pound  chocolate  blocks. 

30.  Matsunaga  amendment  to  section  838 
on  llthotripters. 

31.  Moynlhan  amendment  regarding  anti- 
circumvention  for  the  countervailing  duty 
and  anti-dumping  laws. 

32.  Pryor  amendment  regarding  rice. 

33.  Riegle,  et  al.  amendment  to  eliminate 
barriers  to  VS.  exports  in  countries  practic- 
ing adversarial  trade. 

34.  Wilson  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
"fast-track"  for  bilateral  agreements. 

35.  Wilson  amendment  regarding  TAA  to 
those  hurt  by  Import  restraint  programs. 

36.  WUson  amendment  regarding  negotiat- 
ing authority. 

37.  WUson  amendment  regarding  the 
dumping  of  technical  books. 

BAITKIHG  COMMimS  (TITLXS  X-XVI> 

1.  Blngaman  amendment  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  give  grants  to 
Indian  tribes  for  export  promotion. 

2.  Metzenbaum  amendment  on  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

3.  Baucus  amendment  to  apply  section  lOg 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  only  to 
exports  to  eastern  bloc  nations,  thereby  cut- 
ting the  DOD  out  of  so-called  west-west 


review,  but  retaining  some  presidential  dis- 
cretion to  block  exports  to  western  nations. 

BAMKnia  AMD  POKZIOlf  KXLATIOIf S  COiOfnTBEt 
(TITUXVII) 

1.  Bradley  amendment  calling  for  greater 
coordination  of  third  world  debt  manage- 
ment. 

2.  Oam  amendment  on  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act. 

3.  Oramm  amendment  to  strike  the  debt 
facility. 

4.  Oramm  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  taxpayer  funds  to  establish  or  fund  a 
debt  facility. 

5.  Heinz  amendments  on  Export  Trading 
Companies. 

6.  Heinz  amendment  on  debt  for  equity 


POaXIGlf  KKLATIONS  COIOITmS  (TITLBS  XVm- 

xx> 
1.2.  Blngaman  amendment  regarding  the 
U.S.-Mexlco  agreement  and  bilateral  com- 
mission on  U.S.-Mexico  relations. 

2.  Dole  amendment  which  tightens  trade 
restrictions  against  Cuba  and  Impose  an 
Import  and  export  ban  on  trade  with 
Angola:  and  prohibits  profits  from  VS.  op- 
erations in  Angola  to  be  credited  as  "For- 
eign earned  income". 

3.  Oramm  amendment  to  strike  the  lan- 
guage calling  for  the  issuing  of  new  "special 
drawing  rights"  for  the  poorest  third  world 
countries. 

AdUCtrLTTTSC  COlOCrrTKZ  (TITLS  XXI) 

1.  An  amendment  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
tration to  expand  the  Export  Enhancement 
Act  to  cover  red  meat. 

LABOR  COMMITTBB  (TnXBS  ZII-XXXII) 

1.  Blngaman  amendment  regarding  funds 
to  computerize  State  Job  banks. 

2.  Blngaman  amendment  calling  for  two 
studies — one  on  portability  pensions  and  one 
on  computerization  of  state  Job  banks. 

3.  Holllngs  amendment  to  strike  the  provi- 
sion within  the  Labor  section  which  creates 
a  small  state  minimum  for  the  Chapter  1 
program  (Education  for  the  Disadvantaged). 

GovBammrTAL  ArPAnu  coioaTtBB  (tttlbs 

xxxvn-zzxvni  > 
1.  Kasten  amendment  to  strike  ACTA. 
coimxRCB  coimrrrBB  (TITlbs  xxxvn-xi/- 

XLV) 

1.  Biunpers  technical  amendment  regard- 
ing the  Center  on  State  and  Local  Initia- 
tives. 

OTHBR 

1.  An  amendment  to  add  provisions  to  re- 
quire copy  code  scaiuiers  on  digital  audio 
tape  recorders  to  prevent  unauthorized 
home  taping. 

2.  An  amendment  regarding  Judicial 
review. 

3.  An  amendment  to  add  provisions  to  re- 
allocate U.S.  sugar  import  quotas  to  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

4.  Armstrong  human  rights  amendment 
regarding  the  right  to  strike. 

5.  Baucus  amendment  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent, under  certain  conditions,  to  sell  agri- 
cultural products  to  Cuba  on  a  cash  only 
sales  basis. 

6.  Bradley  amendment  regarding  the  n.8. 
sugar  program. 

7.  Breaux  amendment  regarding  maritime 
trade  and  competitiveness. 

8.  DeConcinl  amendment  regarding 
copper. 

9.  DeCondni  amendment  regarding 
Angola  trade  embargo. 


10.  DeConcinl  amendment  regarding 
Mexican  Maquiladora's. 

11.  DeCondni  amendment  regarding  Ml- 
crotone  machine  Buy  American  Act. 

13.  DeConcinl  amendment  regarding  allied 
contribution  to  defense  and  trade  deficit 
surplus  with  the  U.S. 

13.  Domenlci  amendment  incorporating 
provisions  of  8.  1042.  regarding  subsidized 
excess  capacity  controls  of  newly  industrial- 
ized countries,  limiting  subsidies  for  either 
new  facilities  or  expanding  old  facilities  in 
excess  of  what  Is  needed. 

14.  Domenlci  amendment  to  add  a  provi- 
sion making  the  subsidization  of  excess  ca- 
pacity to  produce  nonagricultural,  fungible 
goods  an  "imreasonable  practice"  under  Sec. 
301. 

15.  Durenberger  amendment  incorporate 
the  provisions  of  resolution  urging  confer- 
ees to  delete  provision  In  House  bill  which 
lifts  the  35  year  embargo  on  Imports  of  fur- 
skins. 

16.  Durenberger-Heinz  amendment  to 
strike  the  duty  suspension  process. 

17.  E^rans  amendment  incorporating  provi- 
sions of  S.  301  regarding  workers  right  to 
strike. 

18.  Exon  amendment  incorporating  the 
provisions  of  his  bill,  S.  1218,  to  require  food 
products  containing  10  percent  or  more  of 
Imported  Ingredients  be  labeled  by  country 
of  origin. 

19.  Oramm  amendment  to  require  a  con- 
sumer impact  statement  which  details  the 
costs  to  consumers  of  any  proposed  trade 
legislation. 

20.  Oramm  amendment  to  exempt  nations 
that  are  less  protectionist  than  the  U.S. 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

21.  Oramm  amendment  to  point  out  the 
linkage  between  the  trade  deficit,  the  Feder- 
al budget  deficit  and  the  need  for  a  Consti- 
tutional amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 

33.  Orassley  amendment  regarding  liter- 
acy. 

23.  Orassley  amendment  regarding  foreign 
and  commercial  trade. 

24.  Helms  amendment  to  prohibit  govern- 
ment-financed loans  to  Romania. 

25.  An  amendment  to  require  certain  for- 
eign investors  to  personal  and  financial  in- 
formation with  the  government. 

26.  McCain  amendment  regarding  Mexico. 

27.  McConnell  amendment  incorporating 
provisions  of  S.  554  regarding  tort  reform. 

28.  Murkowskl  amendment  to  require  re- 
ciprocal treatment  for  airport  construction 
projects. 

39.  Packwood  amendment  regarding  Sec- 
tion 201— To  maintain  presidential  discre- 
tion to  consider  "the  national  economic  in- 
terest" in  deciding  whether  to  grant  import 
relief. 

30.  Quayle  amendment  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram In  the  Commerce  Department  to  in- 
crease the  sale  of  American  auto  parts  to 
Japanese  motor  vehicle  manufacturers. 

31.  Quayle-Bumpers  amendment  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  any  new 
legislation  requiring  employers  to  provide 
tiew  employee  benefits  include  an  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  the  benefits  on  employ- 
ment and  international  competitiveness. 

32.  Reid  amendment  on  National  Critical 
Material  Council. 

33.  Shelby  amendment  to  ban  the  Impor- 
tation of  Toshiba  products  for  five  years. 

34.  Symms  amendment  regarding  foreign 
agricultiuml  Investment  reform. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
can  see  the  number  of  amendments, 
and  I  hope  the  managers  wiU  get  some 
help. 
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I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Bentsen.  who  has 
to  carry  most  of  the  reconciliation 
load:  Have  I  misrepresented  wliat  the 
problem  is  here? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  comments  of 
the  majority  leader.  Let  me  say  what 
our  schedule  is  and  what  we  are  up 
against. 

I  look  at  the  situation  on  reconcilia- 
tion. I  look  at  the  budget  and  see  the 
Budget  Committee  taking  over  a 
month  to  decide  how  much  for  this 
and  that.  Now  we  have  to  come  back 
with  specificity  to  talk  about  $19.3  bU- 
Uon  and  $22  billion  or  $23  billion.  It 
took  over  a  month. 

I  see  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee starting  their  hearings  July  7. 
That  is  the  day  we  get  back.  We  have 
to  start  then  or  very  soon  thereafter 
in  the  Finance  Committee  with  our 
hearings.  We  have  to  work  in  tandem 
with  the  House. 

It  is  going  to  take  awhile  to  try  to 
work  that  out.  It  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  us. 

That  is  why  we  have  a  window  here 
if  we  can  get  through  it  for  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  for  their  part  of  this 
responsibility  on  this  trade  bill. 

I  Just  strongly  urge  that  the  amend- 
ments be  sent  forth  and  that  we  be  al- 
lowed to  move  on  them  tonight,  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  If 
we  can  get  them  out  of  the  way,  then 
we  can  get  on  with  our  part  of  it  on 
reconciliation  and  try  to  meet  the 
schedule. 

We  are  looking  at  the  debt  limit. 
That  is  going  to  be  sent  over  to  us.  We 
are  looking  at  the  expiration  of  the 
present  limitation  on  the  17th.  I  be- 
lieve it  is.  of  July. 

Then  you  are  going  to  have  appro- 
priations around  here. 

What  I  see  us  doing  here  is  eroding 
October. 

I  think  I  do  not  see  us  getting  out  at 
the  time  that  we  thought  we  might  be 
getting  out. 

It  is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult 
for  us  on  the  Finance  Committee  to 
mesh  this  together  unless  we  can 
finish  up  certainly  our  part  of  it 
before  we  go  out  for  the  Fourth  of 
July.  

(Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

B4r.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  not  with  amusement  be- 
cause I  remember  maldng  the  same 
plea  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  made  a  number  of  times  in  the 
last  2  years,  and  I  remember  one  day 
one  Senator,  who  wiU  remain  name- 
less, telling  me  Friday  at  1  o'clock 
there  would  be  no  more  votes  today. 

I  thought  that  was  sort  of  the  lead- 
er's prerogative,  but  I  learned  later  he 


was  correct.  There  were  no  more  votes 
on  that  day. 

So  we  all  understand  that  one  Sena- 
tor can  delay  and  maybe  obstruct 
sometimes,  but  in  the  final  analysis, 
we  have  to  do  the  work  and  we  have 
been  working  on  this  side  to  make  cer- 
tain we  had  Republicans  ready  to 
offer  amendments. 

I  Imow  there  is  a  problem  with  s<Hne 
of  the  major  amendments  with  17  ab- 
sentees. There  Is  a  concern  that  once 
the  major  amendment  is  up  it  is  prob- 
ably going  to  stay  up  until  next  Tues- 
day when  everybody  returns. 

What  the  leader  has  been  trying  to 
do  effectively,  so  far  today  there  has 
not  been  much  wasted  time,  is  getting 
a  lot  of  these  things  done  that  can  be 
done. 

I  would  only  indicate  that  certainly 
we  will  be  trying  to  help  on  this  side.  I 
know  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  on  Finance.  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  would  be  prepared  now  to  offer 
a  major  amendment,  but  that  would  in 
effect  bring  everything  to  a  standstill. 
There  would  be  no  more  votes  if  the 
section  201  amendment  came  up  be- 
cause there  are  17  Members  not  here. 
It  is  a  very  important  amendment, 
probably  the  most  significant  amend- 
ment or  one  of  the  most  significant 
amendments,  that  may  come  up 
during  this  debate.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant bill. 

It  is  prolMtbly  or  could  be  the  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  we  pass, 
and  I  hope  we  pass  it  and  we  want  it  to 
be  bipartisan.  I  want  to  commend  the 
managers  for  their  efforts  thus  far. 

Maybe  we  can  reach  an  agreement 
tomorrow  morning  on  a  time— certain 
on  July  whatever— to  have  final  pas- 
sage or  somehow  start  to  squeeze  the 
play:  otherwise,  it  will  not  work. 

The  leader  knows  very  well  and  does 
an  excellent  Job.  We  need  to  have  a 
little  pressure  put  on  at  the  other  end. 
But  we  win  make  every  effort. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  have 
any  thought  we  can  scurry  up? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  mean  to  send  the  majority 
leader  into  orbit  when  I  indicated  that 
on  the  amendment  that  Senator  Mkl- 
CHER  wants  to  offer,  there  would  be 
some  lengthy  discussion  and  no  vote. 
There  are  several  of  our  Members  in- 
terested. It  is  not  cleared  on  this  side. 

Senator  Bentsen  and  I  have  been 
happUy  taking  amendments  as  we 
could  and  trying  to  get  votes  on  them. 
On  this  particular  one,  it  simply  is  not 
clear.  It  is  an  agriculture  amendment. 
I  am  simply  speaking  for  the  Agricul- 
ture chairman  on  our  side.  It  simply  is 
not  cleared  and  I  cannot  clear  it  for 
him  and  could  not  let  a  vote  occxir. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  defi- 
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nltely  Is  correct.  It  happens  to  be  an 
amendment  that  I  think  is  a  good 
amendment  and  I  am  sure  I  am  going 
to  be  strongly  supporting  it. 

But  Senator  Luoar  has  been  a  valua- 
ble player  in  putting  together  the  agri- 
cultural part  of  this  package  and  in 
fact  those  who  were  on  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  know  we  put  to- 
gether a  package  that  was  virtually 
unanimous  but  required.  I  think,  the 
strong  cooperation  of  both  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  Mr.  Luoar,  and 
mjrself  in  doing  that. 

Ths  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
others,  and  I  would  feel  very  reluctant 
personally  to  put  all  the  onus  on  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  would  feel 
very  reluctant  to  have  a  major  agricul- 
tural part  come  up  unless  both  Sena- 
tor LuGAB  and  I  were  here. 

I  happen  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. We  are  not  going  to  finish  to- 
night. If  we  could  finish  tonight.  I 
would  try  reaching  him  by  phone  to 
dear  it.  We  are  not  going  to. 

I  think  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  mat- 
ters we  can  bring  up  and  go  forward. 

I  will  stay  here  as  long  as  anybody 
wants  tonight  to  discuss  agricultiiral 
matters,  but  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  a  legitimate  point  in 
saying  he  would  like  to  be  here,  too. 

Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  I  thank  my  good 
frioid  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  indicate  we  do  have  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Hkihz]  who  Is  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  this  time, 
maybe  more  than  one.  which  I  under- 
stand could  be  acceptable. 

So  we  do  have  someone  on  this  side 
prepared  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  WSUCSER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  3^eld? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  first  to  this  Sena- 
tor and  then  to  Mr.  Stmms. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
wheat  food  amendment  is  agreed  to  on 
all  sides.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  all  Senators  are  here  who  are 
interested  in  this.  There  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  it.  It  is  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution,  and  it  is  for  a  very  good 
purpose. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  do  have 
another  amendment  involving  agricul- 
ture which  adds  three,  four,  or  five 
words  to  the  agricultural  and  trade 
missions  portions  of  the  agricultural 
section  of  this  trade  bill.  It  is  also 
cleared  on  all  sides. 

If  we  have  to  clear  them  too  often 
we  spend  more  time  clearing  than  we 
do  adopting  these  amendments  by  con- 
sent. 

I  am  ready  to  offer  it  at  any  time. 


Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  ask  if  the  leader  anticipates 
whether  there  wUl  be  any  more  roll- 
call  votes  tonight  or  not. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  wanted  to  go  to  8 
o'clock.  I  first  cleared  this  with  our 
manager  after  all  and  I  asked  him  ear- 
lier if  he  felt  like  going  that  long.  He 
said  he  felt  he  would  go  as  long  as  we 
were  making  progress:  if  he  could  have 
movement  to  8.  fine. 

I  cannot  force  Senators  to  offer 
amendments.  I  am  not  going  to  stay  in 
and  keep  Senators  in  if  Senators  will 
not  offer  amendments. 

Just  a  cursory  mathematical  exer- 
cise here  tells  me  there  are  126  amend- 
ments here. 

So  even  though  there  may  be  one  or 
two  amendments  in  agriculture  that 
for  one  reason  or  another  Senators 
feel  should  not  be  called  up.  there  are 
a  lot  of  other  amendments. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  made  a  count  on  our  side  and  I 
understand  the  minority  has  an 
amendment  on  their  side  that  deals 
with  this  particular  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BEa^TSEN.  That  we  can  move 
on. 

ISx.  BYRD.  While  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  is  here,  then  I  will 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  amendment  by  Mr.  DxCoHcnn 
and  others  dealing  with  Korea  and  he 
has  indicated  to  me  and  I  believe  he 
has  talked  with  Mr.  Graju  and  others 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  have  a 
time  limit  thereon  of  40  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Pine. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  make  that  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  take  it  I  better  include 
something  to  the  effect  there  be  no 
amendments,  or  if  there  are  amend- 
ments to  It  with  no  amendments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  helpful, 
with  no  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  amendments  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Motnihait  has  an 
amendment  that  would  require  a 
report  on  future  economic  trends.  He 
is  willing  to  do  it  in  30  minutes  equally 
divided  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  is 
Senator  Motnihan  here? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes;  he  was.  He  Just 
walked  out. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  reason  I  ask 
that,  that  is  the  report  that  imposes 
an  extraordinary  reporting  require- 
ment on  STR.  It  is  a  relatively  small 
organization.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  seen  the  amendment  or  not. 


It  Is  fimdamentally  a  fact-gathering 
task. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  understand  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  be- 
Ueve 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  may  have  been  mixed 
up. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  is  coordinated 
with  the  trade  adviser  and  they  con- 
sult with  the  Federal  Reserve,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  welL 

I  will  temi>orarily  then  withhold  the 
request  on  that. 

Mr.  Reid  has  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  personnel  for  a  study  by 
the  National  Critical  Material  Council. 

I  understand  he  would  be  willing  to 
have  30  minutes,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  30  minutes,  equally 
divided,  on  that. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  that  has 
been  cleared  with  Mr.  Hollings. 

1^.  BYRD.  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  sit 
down.  I  understand  there  are  two 
amendments. 

Bfr.  BENTSEN.  I  have  one  from  this 
side  and  one  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  weU. 

Let  me  say  that  tomorrow  we  come 
in  at  9  a.m. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  is  agree- 
able, that  immediately  after  the 
prayer  the  Seiuite  restime  consider- 
ation of  the  trade  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  plan  to. 

The  request  you  made  on  the 
DeConcini  amendment,  that  is  a  free- 
standing vote,  not  on  the  trade  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Tes;  it  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Would  we  not  take 
that  up  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Then  you  want  to 
come  back  on  the  trade  bill,  even 
though  you  are  going  to  go  to  the  free- 
standing resolution? 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  imderstand  what  the 
Senator  is  saying. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  DeConcini  lay  his  reso- 
lution down  this  evening.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  time  begin  running 
on  the  resolution  by  Mr.  DeConcini  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  subsequent  to 
the  prayer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  resolution  by  Mr.  DcCoHcnn, 
which  will  be  a  freestanding  resolu- 


tion—I understand  it  is  a  Senate  reso- 
lution, not  a  joint  resolution  or  not  a 
concurrent  resolution— the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  trade  leg- 
islation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  sit 
down  now,  after  I  say  that  in  the 
morning  the  Senate  will  come  in  at  9 
o'clock.  After  the  prayer,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  by  Mr.  DeConcini.  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  40 
minutes  to  be  equaUy  divided. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  now  on  that  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution  by 
Mr.  DeConcini.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN  is  here  now.  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest that  there  be  a  30-minute  time 
limitation  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 

MOYNIHAN.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  like  to  see  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  withdraw 
that  request  for  now.  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  thank  all  Senators. 

One  thing  I  should  say  to  Senators.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  could  do  busi- 
ness tomorrow  on  the  trade  legislation 
and  on  other  matters,  if  necessary, 
such  as  conference  reports.  There  is  a 
conference  report  on  the  homeless 
relief  legislation. 

I  hope  we  could  do  business  until 
aroimd  6  o'clock.  There  is  no  point  in 
coining  in  on  Saturday  and  Just  stay- 
ing in  until  1  o'clock,  because  we  are 
here  on  a  serious  matter.  I  hope  the 
Senate  wUl  prepare  itself  accordingly. 

Mr.  REID.  Will  the  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  REIID.  It  is  my  understanding 
my  amendment  would  come  up  tomor- 
row morning,  also  with  a  time  limit 
that  you  have  suggested. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Moywihan,  be 
recognized  to  call  up  his  amendment 
immediately  after  the  disposition  of 
the  resolution  by  Mr.  DeConcini 
and 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  prepared  to 
call  my  amendment  up  now. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  weU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Reid 
be  in  order  Immediately  following  the 


disposition  of  the  DeConcini  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  make  only  one  request  of  the 
leader  Those  two  amendments  that 
are  coming  up  are  not  finance  amend- 
ments, which  is  fine,  but  if  we  could 
encourage  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of,  I  think  it  is.  commerce  and 
is  it  foreign  relations? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Yes.  It  has  been 
cleared. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  they  could  be 
here  to  handle  their  parts  of  it,  it 
would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Senator  Pell  is  here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  inquire— as  I  understand  it, 
neither  one  of  these  amendments  are 
controversial— will  there  be  rollcall 
votes  on  these  two  noncontroversial 
amendments?  I  guess  the  ultimate 
question  is:  Will  there  be  any  addition- 
al rollcall  votes  this  evening  if  there 
are  not  votes  on  these  two  noncontro- 
versial amendments? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  Mr. 
MoTKiHAN,  does  he  want  a  rollcall 
vote? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Who  is  the  other  one? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Senator  Heinz. 

He  does  not  need  a  rollcall? 

MR.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Does  any 
other  Senator  wish  to  call  up  an 
amendment  tonight? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  that  need  a  roUcall? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No,  no  rollcall.  This 
one  has  been  cleared.  It  has  to  do  with 
nonprofit  agribusiness  organizations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  that  there  be  no  more  rollcall 
votes  tonight,  but  that  Senators  come 
early,  cooperate  tomorrow,  call  up 
their  amendments,  and  let  us  have  a 
good  day  and  get  as  much  work  as  we 
can  done  tomorrow. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  the 
leader  give  us  some  indication  as  to 
what  time  we  expect  to  be  out  of  here 
tomorrow  afternoon? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Six  o'clock. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
out  of  order  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ARTHUR  BURNS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Arthur  F.  Bums,  who  served  foiu- 
American  Presidents— Republican  and 
Democrat— with  distinction,  died. 

Whether  it  was  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board— a  Job  he  held 
8  somewhat  turbulent  years  for  the 
economy — or  most  recently  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Ambassador  to  West 


Germany,  Arthur  Bums  used  his  keen 
intellect  and  pragmatic  approach  to 
deal  successfully  with  critical  and 
often  delicate  issues. 

He  was  widely  respected  and  ad- 
mired among  the  business  community 
and  in  economic  circles. 

And  while  serving  in  Bonn  was  his 
first  diplomatic  mission,  I  know  from 
visiting  West  Germany  with  the 
German  people  that  it  was  readily  ap- 
parent they  held  him  in  the  highest 
esteem. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
condolences  to  his  wife.  Helen,  and  the 
Bums  family.  This  country,  and  Mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties  and  those 
outside  political  circles,  have  lost  a 
valued  public  servant  and  good  friend. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  just  briefly  Join  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  in  express- 
ing condolences  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  Mrs.  Bums  and  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  United  States  has  lost  a  public 
servant  of  extraordinary  capacity,  who 
served  from  the  time  of  President  "Ei- 
senhower's  administration  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's.  Few  men  have  added  as 
much  to  the  integrity  of  public  service. 

If  any  person  has  ever  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  Ambassador  Bums, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Bums,  counsel  to  the  President 
Bums,  he  has  known  a  person  of  tow- 
ering intelligence  and  integrity.  It  is  a 
gift  to  the  country  in  that  aspect  of 
character  as  great  as  any  contributed 
in  his  specific  and  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful career  as  an  economist. 

I  had  the  honor  to  serve  in  the  Cabi- 
net with  Arthur  Bums  and  I  shall 
mourn  him  even  as  we  celebrate  his 
life. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  Arthur 
Bums  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  all  Vermonters.  I  know  how 
deeply  we  Vermonters  feel  and  how 
the  people  of  Fairlee,  VT,  must  feel  to- 
night. 

I  will  speak  at  greater  length,  as  I 
am  sure  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Senator  Stafford], 
will  at  another  time. 

But  I  do  want  to  Join  in  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  in 
saying  that  I,  too,  mourn  the  passing 
of  Dr.  Bums  and  send  my  condolences 
to  his  wife,  Helen,  and  to  the  members 
of  his  family.  He  has  given  more  than 
could  ever  be  asked  of  people  in  public 
service. 

Mr.  BEOfTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
in  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  think  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  economics  that  I  have 
known  in  a  long  time,  a  man  of  great 
integrity,  intellect,  and  patience.  I 
might  say  that  he  helped  educate  me 
some  on  economics. 
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•  ICr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
American  died  todasr.  Arthur  Bums. 
Bom  in  Austria,  Dr.  Bums  came  to 
the  United  States  at  age  10  and  pro- 
ceeded to  serve  this  coimtry  with  great 
distinction  in  a  wide  range  of  posi- 
tions. 

His  Oovemment  service  included 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  Am- 
bassador to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  When  not  in  Government, 
Dr.  Bums'  research  on  the  manage- 
ment of  business  cycles  made  signifi- 
cant strides  in  pushing  back  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge  In  the  science  of  ec- 
on<»nlcs. 

I  had  the  honor  of  getting  to  know 
Arthur  Bouns  while  he  was  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  His  immense  contributions 
while  in  that  position  were  a  product 
of  both  his  Intellect  and  of  the  great 
respect  for  him  in  Congress  and  in  the 
financial  community. 

Arthur  Bums  believed  deeply,  as  I 
do,  In  the  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  The  independence  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  today  is  to  a  large 
extent  attributable  to  his  efforts  and 
the  imlversal  respect  be  enjoyed. 

I  Join  all  Americans  in  extending  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Helen  Bums,  his 
wife  of  57  years,  and  his  two  sons, 
Joseph  and  David.* 

DKATH  or  AKTRUR  BUWf  8 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
about  2  hours  ago  I  heard  that  Arthur 
Bums  had  died.  I  called  his  wife, 
Helen.  I  know  them  both  very  well.  I 
did  not  want  to  let  the  day  pass  with- 
out Just  saying  a  few  words  about  him 
here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

In  my  20  years  in  political  life,  and 
the  years  before  that,  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  met  a  man  that  I  had  more 
confidence  in,  that  I  had  more  respect 
for.  I  must  say  In  the  last  year  or  so, 
because  of  his  generosity,  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  spare  time  here  on 
the  Hill  with  four  or  five  of  us  tjtiktng 
and  exchanging  views. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  anyone 
around  that  I  really  loved  more. 

His  passing,  however,  as  I  think 
about  his  life,  his  wife.  I  believe  they 
can  look  back  on  it.  he  can  look  back 
on  it,  down  on  us,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
he  can  be  very  proud  of  what  he  has 
accomplished. 

If  there  ever  was  a  person  who  this 
Soiator  would  ask  a  caricature  artist 
to  draw  as  the  epitome  of  Solomon,  as 
I  read  about  the  wise  Solomon,  since  I 
did  not  see  him  and  I  do  not  know 
what  he  looks  like.  I  would  have  them 
draw  Arthur  Bums. 

Perhitfis  I  would  even  have  them 
draw  Arthur  Bums  exactly  after  he 
was  asked  a  complicated  question 
before  either  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee or  the  Budget  Committee  when 
he  put  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and 


before  he  answered  he  puffed  on  it  for 
a  couple  of  seconds.  Then  pearls  of 
wisdom  and  Judgment  Just  flowed 
from  the  lope  of  this  great  man. 

Clearly,  one  could  spend  far  more 
than  a  few  moments  talking  about 
what  he  has  accomplished  in  his  years, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  served  the 
people  of  this  land  in  an  extraordinary 
way.  He  served  Presidents  of  these 
United  States  in  an  extraordinary  way. 
He  served  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress as  he  testified  year  after  year, 
time  after  time,  in  an  extraordinary 
way. 

From  what  I  know,  he  did  all  of  that 
because  he  loved  this  country  and  he 
had  a  great  and  abiding  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  it  and  to  those  who 
asked  him  to  commit  of  himself  and  to 
sacrifice  and  to  give  and  to  share. 

I  am  sure  his  wife  and  his  family  feel 
the  same  with  reference  to  his  person- 
al affairs.  The  man  that  he  was,  he 
must  have  taken  those  responsibilities 
as  seriously  as  the  ones  he  did  with  all 
of  us,  our  children  in  the  futive  and  a 
couple  of  generations  back,  in  Ameri- 
can economic  and  marketplace  history. 

So  I  rise  tonight  to  say  thanks  to 
him  for  what  he  did,  what  he  did  for 
all  of  us,  what  he  did  for  this  magnifi- 
cent country,  his  stalwart  advice;  his 
age  did  nothing  to  his  versatility  and 
his  mind. 

He  was  open  to  new  ideas,  but  he 
held  onto  basic  principles.  I  Just 
wanted  to  say  thank  you  to  him  to- 
night and  thank  his  family  for  what 
they  did  to  lend  so  much  of  him  to  us 
for  so  many  years. 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  I  stand 
here.  I  saw  him  before  he  went  in  the 
hospital;  I  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  him  there,  although  I  talked  to 
him  once.  But  I  do  think  when  histori- 
ans write  about  great  Americans  of 
the  past  35  years  in  this  land,  if  they 
are  tAiUng  about  Just  the  very  few 
that  stand  out,  they  will  be  hard 
pressed  not  to  include  a  picture  of  my 
idea  of  Solomon.  Arthur  Bums. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


OMNIBUS  TRADE  AND 
COMPETmVENESS  ACT  OF  1987 

(The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill.) 

AMKMSifxirr  no.  340 

(Purpose:  To  add  tax-exempt  nonprofit  agri- 
biialneas  organizations  as  entities  that 
may  be  represented  on  agricultural  aid 
and  trade  missions) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mxl- 
CHia]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
340. 


On  pace  641,  line  8.  Insert  "tax-exempt 
nonprofit  acribuslneaa  organisations,"  after 
"cooperators,". 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  page  541.  It  simply  adds  to  the  trade 
mission  and  to  developing  agriculture 
trade  opportunities  one  other  group 
besides  cooperators  and  private  volun- 
tary organizations  that  we  include  in 
tax-exempt  nonprofit  agribusiness  or- 
ganizations. 

Our  good  friend  and  dear  colleague, 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  serving 
on  the  Agri-Round  Table,  which  is 
such  a  nonprofit  organization,  has 
made  the  recommendation  that  we 
add  that  to  give  further  meaning  and 
further  substance  to  the  trade  mis- 
sions. 

It  has  been  cleared  by  Senator 
LuGAR's  staff  and  by  Senator  Leahy.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  would  object  to 
it,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  it  can  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  BENTEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
checked  with  the  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
ricultiu-e  Committee  and  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  I  know  there  is  no  objec- 
tion on  our  side. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  340)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMZHDlfKirT  HO.  341 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  annual  report  on 
international  trade) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  it  be  reported. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFIC^ER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk,  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Monn- 
HAii]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
341. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subtiUe  D  of  UUe  tX,  add 
the  foUowins: 

SBC   .  ANNUAL  TRADE  REPOBT. 

(a)  Im  Oknikal.— In  order  for  the  Congress 
to  be  informed  of  the  impact  of  foreign 
trade  barriers  and  macroeconomlc  factors 
on  the  balance  of  trade  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  Jointly  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  1  of  each 
year  a  report  which  consists  of— 

(Da  review  and  analysis  of— 

(A)  the  merchandise  balance  of  trade, 

(B)  the  goods  and  serrices  balance  of 
trade, 

(C)  the  balance  on  the  current  account, 

(D)  the  external  debt  position, 

(E)  the  exchange  rates. 

(F)  the  economic  growth  rates. 


(0)  the  deficit  or  siuplus  In  the  fiscal 
budget,  and 

(H)  the  impact  of  market  barriers  and 
other  unfair  practices  of  the  United  SUtes, 
the  European  Communities,  all  other  West- 
em  European  nations  considered  as  a  group, 
Japan,  Canada,  Latin  America.  Korea, 
Taiwan.  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore  and  the 
Arab  member  countries  of  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exiwrtlng  Countries,  consid- 
ered as  a  group,  and  of  all  other  countries 
considered  as  a  group; 

(2)  projections  for  each  of  the  economic 
factors  decrlbed  in  the  subparagraphs  of 
paragraph  (1)  except  (E)  for  each  of  the 
countries  and  groups  of  countries  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  for  the  year  in  which  the 
report  is  submitted  and  for  each  of  the  2 
succeeding  years;  and 

(3)  conclusions  with  regard  to  whether  the 
projections  described  in  paragraph  (2)  are 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  the  projections  are  not 
satisfactory,  the  policy  changes,  including 
changes  In  trade  policy,  exchange  rate 
policy,  and  fiscal  policy,  that  will  be  Imple- 
mented to  improve  the  outlook. 

(b)  COHSULTATIOH.— 

(1)  The  United  SUtes  Trade  RepreaenU- 
tlve  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
the  preparation  of  each  report  required 
under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  After  submission  of  each  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a),  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  consult  with  each 
of  the  congressional  committees  described 
In  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the  report. 

(c)  CoKMrrm  Rxports.— Each  of  the  con- 
gressional committees  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  prepare  and  publish  a  report 
which  contains  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  reports  submitted  under  subsection 
(a). 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  simple  amendment  I  am  happy  to 
report  has  been  well  received  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  spoken  with 
our  distinguished  special  trade  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Claj^n  Yeutter.  and  a 
representative  from  the  Treasury, 
about  the  amendment.  They  each 
made  one  useful  change.  And  with 
those  changes,  the  amendment  has 
their  support  as  well. 

The  piirpose  is  as  follows:  To  begin  a 
regular  tracking  and  reporting  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  various  fac- 
tors which  influence  the  trade  balance 
and  trade  performance. 

A  great  change  in  the  1980's  has 
been  the  sudden  lurching  of  the 
United  SUtes  into  a  trade  deficit  situ- 
ation after  a  half  century  of,  I  believe, 
unbroken  trade  surpluses.  This  pro- 
found change  was  brought  about,  pri- 
marily, by  a  change  in  exchange  rates. 
And,  also,  to  some  extent,  by  a  change 
in  trading  practices. 

The  mix  of  causes  for  the  trade  defi- 
cit Is  an  elusive  one.  The  relevant  sa- 
lience of  one  factor  as  against  another, 
and  further  factors  such  as  productivi- 
ty, general  entrepreneurial  efforts  of 
the  Nation,  are  things  which  we  have 
not  had  to  pay  much  heed  to  because 
they  had  taken  care  of  themselves. 


We  suddenly  see.  in  this  decade,  that 
this  need  not  be  the  case  and  that 
great  and  unwelcome  surprises  come 
to  an  economy  and  society  that  does 
not  follow  these  matters. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  the  case, 
that  in  the  early  parts  of  this  decade 
we  found  great  difficulty  in  eliciting 
from  the  Treasury  Department  the 
kinds  of  comprehensive  and  compre- 
hensible analysis  of  what  was  going 
on.  In  large  measure  the  administra- 
tion themselves  were  not  clear  enough 
on  the  subject. 

It  is  the  record  of  American  Govern- 
ment from  its  very  early  beginnings— 
and  our  Constitution  requires — a 
census.  And  we  build  statistics  into  our 
system  of  government.  We  have 
always  found  you  do  not  really  leam 
to  do  anything  about  a  problem  until 
you  have  learned  to  measure  it.  The 
great  strength  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Government  is  the  strength  of 
its  national  statistics. 

As  different  issues  come  along,  those 
statistics  are  brought  to  bear  on  those 
issues. 

It  was  not  really  until  we  learned  to 
measure  unemployment  under  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  that  we 
began  to  be  sensitive  to  its  fluctua- 
tions. 

We  used  to  take,  for  170  years  or  so, 
the  unemployment  rate  once  every  10 
years  If  at  all.  In  the  case  of  the  Great 
Depression  in  the  1930's,  we  took  im- 
employment  rates  in  the  spring  of 
1930  when  there  was  not  yet  much 
effect  of  the  oncoming  Depression  and 
in  the  spring  of  1940,  after  the  war 
preparations  had  resumed. 

Officially  in  our  data  the  Great  De- 
pression does  not  exist.  In  1946, 
having  learned  to  measure  employ- 
ment, we  began  the  annual  reports  of 
the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  began  to 
collect  monthy  data,  it  became  more 
refined,  and  we  know  more  about  the 
subject. 

It  Is  my  hope  that,  on  a  one-time 
annual  basis,  we  now  should  receive 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Special  Trade  Representative, 
in  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  review 
and  analysis  of  these  specific  matters. 

Among  the  flows  to  be  analyzed  are 
the  merchandise  bsJance  of  trade;  the 
goods  and  services  balance  of  trade, 
which  will  increasingly  become  salient 
as  services  export  and  services  import 
begin  to  be  a  large  part  of  economic 
flows  between  nations;  and  the  bal- 
ance on  the  current  accotmt. 

We  need  to  know  about  our  external 
debt  position.  We  suddenly,  in  this 
Nation,  became  a  net  debtor  in  about 
1983.  if  I  recall,  having  been  a  net 
creditor  since  approximately  1917. 
when  the  allied  powers  liquidated 
their  holdings  in  the  United  States. 
And  this  is  not  a  very  pleasant  experi- 
ence at  all.  It  came  as  a  great  surprise. 


I  think  we  could  have  seen  It  «<"«"«"g 
better  had  we  had  this  annual  report. 
We  would  like  to  see  an  analysis  of 
exchange  rates,  which  has  bpen  the 
great  factor  in  affecting  trade  flows  In 
the  1980's:  of  economic  growth  rates; 
of  the  deficit  and  stirplus  in  the  fiscal 
budget  and  the  impact  of  market  bar- 
riers and  other  unfair  practices  from 
different  communities. 

Mr.  President,  we  think  this  Is  a 
useful  move.  We  do  not  expect  It  to  be 
an  institution  in  our  economic  life 
overnight  but  we  think,  of  course,  in  a 
relatively  few  years  it  will  help  clarify 
the  thinking  of  the  executive  branch 
by  concentrating  on  an  April  1  report 
and.  in  turn,  will  help  us  in  our  think- 
ing on  the  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  has 
been  accepted  on  both  sides.  If  there  is 
no  further  Senator  who  wishes  to 
speak.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  of 
New  York.  One  of  the  things  I  like 
from  the  amendment  is  the  fact  that 
you  have  a  collection  of  data,  and 
often  raw  data.  But  here  what  the 
Senator  is  calling  for,  he  is  calling  for 
some  conclusions.  He  is  calling  for 
what  is  the  impact  of  this  kind  of  im- 
f  ormatlon  so  we  can  exercise  a  better 
Judgment  in  our  action  and  I  think  it 
is  a  contribution  and  I  am  delighted  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  make  one  further  point?  At  the 
request  of  the  Treasury  a  very  sensible 
change  was  made.  We  ask  for  projec- 
tions of  these  various  matters  but  with 
the  exception  of  exchange  rate  projec- 
tion that  could  influence  markets.  The 
Treasury  does  not  want  exchange 
rates  projections  to  influence  markets. 
We  do  not  want  that  to  happen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate  on  this 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  341)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMDfDiairT  MO.  343 

(Purpose:  To  provide  additional  authority 

for  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative) 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration.      

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  Fennsylvmni*  (Mr. 
Hmz)  propoaes  an  amendment  numbered 
34X 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uzumlmous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 

On  pace  191,  Une  17,  strike  the  quotation 
mark  and  final  period  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  The  VS.  Trade  Representative  may. 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
any  so-called  'third  country  equity  provi- 
sion' of  an  arrancement  entered  Into  under 
the  President's  Steel  Policy,  take  such  ac- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  with  respect  to 
steel  imports  of  any  other  country  or  coun- 
tries so  as  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  any 
portion  of  such  arrangement.". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  at  the  request 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative.  It  Is 
an  amendment  that  grants  discretion- 
ary authority  to  ensure  that  any  coun- 
try cooperating  with  the  administra- 
tion wiU  not  be  disadvantaged  when 
there  is  a  question  of  making  such  a 
program  as  the  President's  VRA  pro- 
gram work.  I  have  cleared  this  amend- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICiTR.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment  and  we 
have  no  objection. 

Bfr.  PACKWOOD.  I  agree.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  342)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  lit.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  further  request,  if  I  may. 

First,  I  thank  aU  Members  for  their 
action  on  the  amendment.  I  have  some 
additional  remarks  I  would  like  to  put 
into  the  Rbcors  at  this  point. 

I  will  Just  say  that  the  problem,  as  I 
think  everybody  knows,  which  we  are 
addressing  is  when  the  President  an- 
nounced his  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ment on  steel,  as  one  example,  it  re- 
quired the  cooperation  of  a  number  of 
countries  who  were  shipping  to  this 
country  to  enter  into  voluntary  re- 
straint agreements.  Many  of  those  vol- 
untary restraint  agreements  contained 
■o-caUed  equity  provisions.  That  is  to 
say  th&t  the  n.S.  agreed  that  they 
would  not  let  any  overall  voluntary  re- 
straint agreonent  hurt  that  particular 
country's  position  relative  to  other 
countries. 


These  arrangements  were  made,  but 
what  has  happened  since  is  that  be- 
cause there  are,  in  this  instance,  a 
number  of  countries  that  were  not 
participants  in  the  President's  volun- 
tary restraint  program,  they  have 
been  increasingly  achieving  windfall 
gains  at  the  expense  of  the  cooperat- 
ing countries.  As  a  result,  both  their 
positions  is  being  undercut  as  is  the 
President's  program. 

I  would  cite  one  or  two  to  support 
that  contention. 

The  VRA  countries,  that  is  to  say, 
those  countries  that  have  been  cooper- 
ating, had  a  share  of  imports  into  the 
U.S.  market  of  approximately  81  per- 
cent at  the  beginning  of  the  program. 
That  has  declined  to  65.6  percent  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1987.  It  was  about 
75  percent  in  1986. 

Back  in  1985  when  the  President's 
program  began  to  take  effect,  about 
23.6  percent  of  our  markets  were 
taken  by  imports  and  VRA  coimtries 
took  19.1  percent  of  that.  The  non- 
VRA  countries,  the  ones,  that  is  to 
say,  that  obviously  had  not  agreed  to 
cooperate,  took  4.5  percent. 

By  the  first  quarter  of  1987,  the 
share  of  the  non-VRA  countries  had 
gone  from  4.5  percent  to  7.2  percent, 
and  the  share  of  the  VRA,  that  is  to 
say.  the  cooperating  countries,  had 
gone  down  to  13.7  percent. 

Clearly,  shipments  from  countries 
like  Canada.  Sweden.  Taiwan,  and 
Singapore  were  increasing,  some  as 
much  as  40  to  50  percent  over  this 
period.  Their  share  of  market  was  in- 
creasing. 

It  was  clear  that  these  countries 
happened  to  take  advantage  of  the  sit- 
uation to  increase  their  share. 

It  may  be  noted  that  other  coiui- 
tries,  such  as  Japan.  Korea,  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  had  agreed,  in 
effect,  when  they  concurred  in  their 
voluntary  restraints,  to  sacrifice 
market  share  in  the  interest  of  help- 
ing our  steel  industry  recover  and  in 
helping  President  Reagan  implement 
the  steel  program. 

Now,  frankly,  they  see  that  the  gains 
that  they  have  sacrificed  are  not  going 
for  the  purpose  originally  intended 
but  to  Canadian.  Turkish,  and  Singa- 
pore industries  instead. 

The  amendment  that  we  have  adopt- 
ed gives  discretionary  authority  to  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  for  the  pur- 
pose of  implementing  equity  provi- 
sions to  make  the  VRA  effective.  It  is 
not  country  specific,  it  is  not  mandato- 
ry, but  it  will  be  helpful. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276h-276k,  as 
amended,  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors as  members  of  the  Senate  delega- 
tion to  the  Mexico-United  States  In- 


terparliamentary Group  during  the 
first  session  of  the  100th  Congress,  to 
be  held  in  Cancim,  Mexico,  June  26- 
30,  1987:  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Santoro],  the  Senator 
from  {[Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  46  U.S.C.  1295,  i^points 
the  following  Members  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy:  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Houjifcs],  from 
the  Commitee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation;  the  Senator  from 
Alaslca  [Mr.  Stkvens],  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation;  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moywihaw],  at  large. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  atxsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  region  2  agreement 
for  the  Medium  Frequency  Broadcast- 
ing Service  (Treaty  Document  No. 
100-7).  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  further  ask  that  the  agreement  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  ac- 
companying papers,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed;  and  that  the  President's 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  message  is  as  foUows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receivinK  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Regional  Agreement 
for  the  Medium  Frequency  Broadcasting 
Service  In  Region  2,  with  annexes,  and  a 
Pinal  Protocol  (containing  a  statement  of 
reservation  made  by  the  United  States), 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  on  December  19,  1981.  I  transmit 
also,  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  State  with  re- 
spect to  the  Agreement. 

The  Agreement  establishes  a  Flan  of  fre- 
quency assignments  and  associated  proce- 
dures designed  to  enable  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  (ITU)  member 
countries  of  Region  2  (essentially,  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere)  to  protect  each  other's 
radio  broadcasting  services  bi  the  medium 


frequency  band  (53:>-1605  kHz,  commonly 
known  as  AM  radio)  from  mutually  caused 
objectionable  interference.  It  Is  the  result  of 
two  sessions  of  a  Regional  Administrative 
Radio  Conference  held  In  1980  at  Buenos 
Aires,  and  In  1981  at  Rlode  Janeiro,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  ITU.  The  Regional 
Agreement  will  replace  the  1950  North 
American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement 
(NARBA)  and  the  1968  U.S.-Mexlco  agree- 
ment as  the  basic  agreement  among  North 
American  countries  to  maintain  an  orderly 
development  of  their  AM  radio  services.  The 
Agreement,  with  one  exception  noted  below, 
is  consistent  with  the  proposals  of  and  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  United  States  at  the  1981 
conference. 

Given  the  level  of  objectionable  interfer- 
ence to  U.S.  stations  from  various  countries 
in  the  Region  (particularly  C^iba),  the 
United  States,  at  the  time  of  signature,  sub- 
mitted a  statement  (No.  14)  on  this  subject 
for  inclusion  in  a  Pinal  Protocol  to  the 
Agreement.  The  statement,  with  reasons,  is 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
SUte. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
become  a  party  to  this  Agreement,  which 
has  the  potential  to  improve  the  utilization 
of  medium  frequency  broadcasting  services 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  early  action 
on  this  matter  and  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  of  the  Agreement,  with 
annexes,  and  a  Final  Protocol  (containing  a 
statement  of  reservation  made  by  the 
United  SUtes). 

ROHALD  RBAQAM. 

Thk  Whtr  Hoosk,  June  26, 1987. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
whether  or  not  calendar  orders  num- 
bered 159,  209,  and  210  are  cleared  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HECHT.  They  are,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  (x>nsideration  of 
calendar  orders  numbered  159,  209, 
and  210  seriatim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  442)  to  amend  section  914 
of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  regard- 
ing certain  protective  orders,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
following: 

That  section  914(e)  of  tlUe  17.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "three 
years  after  such  date  of  enactment"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "on  November  8. 
1990" 

Ssc.  2.  Section  »02(aK2)  of  tlUe  17,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  President 
may  revise,  suspend,  or  revoke  any  such 
proclamation  or  impose  any  conditions  or 
limitations  on  protection  under  a  prodama- 
Uon.". 


Mx.  IjEAHY.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Semiconductor  Chip 
Protection  Act  of  1984  because  a  void 
in  the  law  enabled  pirates  to  appropri- 
ate American  inventors'  chip  designs 
with  impunity.  The  1984  chip  law  was 
tailored  to  the  imique  properties  of 
semiconductor  technology.  It  created 
the  first  intellectual  property  right 
outside  traditional  patent,  trademark, 
and  copyright  principles. 

The  U.S.  chip  law  protects  foreign 
nations  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
provide  reciprocal  protection  for 
American  chips.  It  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  extend  interim 
protection  to  chips  made  in  countries 
making  good  faith  progress  toward  a 
law  protecting  American  chip  designs. 

This  carrot-and-stick  approach  has 
been  quite  effective.  Seventeen  na- 
tions— the  12  members  of  the  Europe- 
an Economic  Community,  plus  Japan. 
Sweden.  Canada,  Australia  and  Swit- 
zerland—have earned  transitional  pro- 
tection. 

Because  many  of  the  successes  of 
the  1984  Chip  Act  would  be  vitiated  if 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  issue  in- 
terim protection  were  to  sunset  as  it  is 
scheduled  to  in  November.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  extending  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  for  3  years. 

In  addition  to  the  interim  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  S.  442 
also  addresses  the  President's  author- 
ity under  the  1984  Chip  Protection  Act 
to  issue  a  proclamation  protecting 
chips  designed  in  another  country 
once  that  country  has  enacted  a  law 
protecting  our  American  chips.  In 
1984,  we  granted  the  President  this  au- 
thority in  order  to  promote  interna- 
tional (ximity. 

However,  in  today's  world  market- 
place, there  is  a  reality  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize. That  is,  that  some  nations 
misuse  the  privileges  we  make  avail- 
able to  them.  We  don't  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  i}ermanent  protection  to 
a  nation  that  has  restricted  imports  on 
American  chips,  or  that  has  sought 
unfair  advantages  over  America's 
semiconductor  industry. 

Moreover,  once  a  Presidential  proc- 
lamation has  been  issued  giving  a  for- 
eign nation  the  benefits  of  protection 
imder  our  chip  law,  we  want  to  be  sure 
that  nation  acts  in  good  faith.  Thus, 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Technology  and  the  Law 
amended  S.  442  to  specify  that  the 
President  may  "revise,  suspend  or 
revoke"  a  proclamation  if  conditions 
warrant  such  action.  The  amendment 
is  modeled  after  a  parallel  provision  in 
section  104  of  the  Copyright  Act. 

I  proffered  this  language  in  order  to 
send  a  signal  to  the  White  House.  It 
says  that  Congress  wants  the  Presi- 
dent to  monitor  diligently  the  faithful 
enforcement  of  the  Semiconductor 
Chip  Protection  Act. 

It  also  sends  a  clear  message  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  Presidential  Proclama- 


tions. It  says  that  when  the  United 
States  extends  a  privilege  to  them, 
they  have  an  ongoing  responsibility  to 
comply  in  good  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can law.  It  means  that  they  have  a 
duty  to  faithfully  enforce  the  chip 
laws  that  enabled  them  to  earn  the 
President's  confidence. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  is  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors DxCoNcna,  Humfhrey.  and 
Hatch.  I  encourage  all  of  my  c»l- 
leagues  to  support  it  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  toward  its  prompt  en- 
actment with  Representative  Kasteit- 
muer,  chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Courts.  Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  whose  record  of  leadership  on 
protection  for  semicsonductor  chip  de- 
signs is  outstanding.  I  ask  tuianimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  S.  442  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Finally.  I  thank  Matthew  Gerson. 
general  counsel  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Technology  and  the  Law.  for  his 
good  work  in  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  point  of  Senate  passage. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  S.  442  which  proposes  amend- 
ments to  the  Semiconductor  Chip  Pro- 
tection Act.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  that 
legislation  when  Congress  passed  it  in 
1984.  I  feel  now.  as  I  did  then,  that  it 
is  important  for  the  United  States  to 
encourage  other  coiuitries  to  pass  laws 
to  protect  chip  designs. 

Under  the  1984  act.  design  protec^ 
tion  is  extended  to  chips  from  foreign 
countries  if  that  country  provides 
design  protection  which  is  similar  to 
that  provided  by  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  encourage  countries  to 
change  their  laws,  that  act  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  authority 
to  grant  interim  protection  to  chips 
from  those  countries  that  are  making 
progress  in  changing  their  laws.  The 
Secretary's  authority  will  expire  on 
November  8,  1987,  unless  this  bill, 
which  would  extend  that  authority  for 
3  years,  is  passed. 

Currently,  interim  protection  has 
been  extended  to  17  countries.  These 
countries  have  been  making  satisfac- 
tory progress.  However,  as  we  all 
know,  changing  a  country's  laws  c»n 
sometimes  be  a  long  and  tedious  proc- 
ess. Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
these  countries  additional  time  to 
effect  these  changes. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  provision 
which  makes  it  clear  that  Presidential 
proclamations  issued  under  the  act 
may  be  revised,  revoked,  or  suspended. 

If  this  bill  is  passed.  I  believe  that 
we  will  continue  to  see  progress  in  this 
area.  The  administration  as  well  as 
representatives  from  the  semiconduc- 
tor chip  industry  have  Indicated  their 
support  for  this  legislation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
this  measure. 


UMI 
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The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  bOl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HECHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PREPAYMENTS  UNDER  SECTION 
515  OP  THE  HOUSING  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  1430)  to  impose  a  mora- 
torium on  prepayments  under  section 
515  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed;  as  follows: 

a  1430 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
RepruenUMve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  sec- 
tion 515  of  the  Housins  Act  of  1949  i5 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowtng: 

"(q)  Notwithatandlnc  any  other  provision 
of  law,  indudlnc  section  502(cX2),  prior  to 
January  1.  1988.  the  Secretary  may  not 
aoeept  or  process  any  application  for  pre- 
payment, accept  prepayment,  or  request  re- 
financing, of  any  loan  made  or  insured 
under  this  section,  unless  (1)  such  loan  was 
made  or  insured  at  least  30  years  prior  to 
the  date  of  prepayment,  or  <2)  for  a  loan 
made  or  insured  pursuant  to  a  contract  en- 
tered into  before  December  31.  1979.  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  supply  of  ade- 
quate, comparable  housing  is  available  in 
the  community,  or  that  prepayment  or  refi- 
nancing of  such  loan  will  not  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  rents  to  tenants  In  resi- 
dence up<m  date  of  prepayment  or  refinanc- 
ing or  displacement  of  such  tenants.". 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  HECHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OP  PIRE  PIOHTERS  AND  NA- 
TIONAL FALLEN  FIRE  FIGHTER 
MEMORIAL 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  38)  to  recognize  the  International 
Association  of  Pire  Fighters  and  the 
National  Fallen  Fire  Fighter  Memorial 
in  Colorado  Springs,  CO,  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  conciirrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

8.C01I.  Raa  38 

Whereas  fire  fighters  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  protecting  communities; 

Whereas  the  working  environment  of  fire 
flghters  entaUa  haaards  beyond  the  normal 
limits  of  other  occupations,  including  expo- 
sure to  unknown  tozlc  elements; 

Wbereaa  nearly  1,300  fire  fighters  have 
died  In  the  line  of  duty  sinoe  1977; 

Whereas  the  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado, 
■fflllate  of  the  IntemaWwnal  Aaaodatlon  of 


Fire  Fighters  is  building  a  permanent  me- 
morial in  recognition  of  fire  fighters  who 
have  given  the  ultimate  sacrifice  while  per- 
forming their  duties; 

Whereas  the  Colorado  Springs  Fire  Fight- 
ers Astnflatiffn  has  commissioned  sculptor 
Oary  Coulter  to  produce  a  "Heroic  Bronxe" 
entitled  "Somewhere  Everyday"  to  perma- 
nently commemorate  fallen  fire  fighters; 

Whereas  fire  fighters  from  around  the 
country  are  raising  funds  to  pay  for  the 
statue; 

Whereas  the  dty  of  Colorado  Springs  had 
donated  the  land  for  the  statue  and  sur- 
rounding plaza  and  will  provide  perpetvial 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  memorial 
grounds; 

Whereas  the  statue  has  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Arts  In  Public  Places  Com- 
mission: 

Whereas  the  Fallen  Fire  Fighter  Memori- 
al is  centrally  located  to  give  fire  fighters 
from  all  over  the  country  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  memorial:  and 

Whereas  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters  adopted  a  resolution  at  their 
1988  convention  endorsing  the  Fallen  Fire 
Fighter  Memorial  In  Colorado  Springs.  Col- 
orado, as  the  National  Fallen  Fire  Fighter 
Memorial  of  the  International  Association 
of  Fire  Fighters:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  Fallen  Fire  Fighter  Memorial 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  as  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Fighters  Na- 
tional Fallen  Fire  Fighter  MemoriaL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MEASURE  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  92  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HECHT.  No  objection^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SOKOL  DAY  IN  THE 
UNITKU  STATES 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  165  declaring  June 
27,  1987.  as  "National  Sokol  Day"  in 
the  United  States  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  <SJ.  Res.  165),  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  is  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 


tion declaring  June  37.  1087.  as  Natknal 
Sokol  Day  In  the  United  States. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  165) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  with  Its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  foUows: 

SJ.  ROL  168 

Whereas,  the  Sokol.  an  association  of 
Americans  whose  ancestry  hails  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  who  are  dedicated  to 
gymnastics,  physical  fitness,  equality  of  the 
sexes,  freedom,  and  democracy  is  celebrat- 
ing the  125th  anniversary  of  its  existence 
with  a  national  festival,  called  the  XX  Sokol 
USA  National  Slet,  on  June  27th.  1987  In 
the  Washington.  D.C.  Armory;  and 

Whereas,  the  Slet  will  be  attended  by 
thousands  of  gymnasts,  young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  from  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  who,  like  Sokol's  founder.  Dr.  Mlros- 
lav  Tyrs.  strive  for.  "A  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body."  for  "no  personal  profit  or 
glory;"  and 

Whereas,  the  Sokols  since  their  inception 
have  always  been  firm  believers  in  democra- 
cy and  were  a  very  important  element  In  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  for 
their  freedom  during  World  Wars  I  and  II; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Sokols  were  one  of  the  first 
organizations  in  the  United  States  which 
promoted  gymnastics:  and 

Whereas,  the  first  Sokol  unit  was  estab- 
lished in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  on  March  14th. 
1865  and  since  that  time  they  have  always 
firmly  supported  the  principles  of  democra- 
cy, human  rights,  and  excellence  in  all  en- 
deavors without  compromise:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  U  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
Congress  assembled  that  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation declaring  June  27th,  1987  as  "Na- 
Uonal  Sokol  Day  In  the  United  States". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
I'esolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BICENTENNIAL   OF  THE   NORTH- 
WEST ORDINANCE  OF  1787 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  181,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  the  bicentennial  of 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  wiU  report  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


A  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  181)  com- 
memorating the  Bicentennial  of  the  North- 
west Ordinance  of  1787. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  181) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motloa  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  earlier  action 
on  the  companion  measure.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  82,  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEASURE  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  82  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  Mr.  Shelbt  and  Mr. 
Hetlin  In  a  bill  (S.  1447)  to  designate 
Morgan  and  Lawrence  Counties  in  Ala- 
bama as  a  single  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area  and  that  the  bill  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  HECHT.  No  objection^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  this 
blU  I  am  introducing  addresses  a  prob- 
lem of  concern  for  two  counties  in  Ala- 
bama with  respect  to  obtaining  their 
metropolitan  statistical  area  [MSA] 
designation.  My  legislation,  cospon- 
sored  by  Alabama's  senior  Senator 
Howell  Hkflin,  would  allow  the  coun- 
ties of  Morgan  and  Lawrence  in  Ala- 
bama to  be  considered  for  designation 
as  a  single  metropolitan  statistical 
area  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  [OMB]  with- 
out regard  to  the  portion  of  the  Bank- 
head  National  Forest  within  Lawrence 
County. 

The  existing  MSA  definition  permits 
urbanized  areas  which  have  a  central 
city  of  25.000  or  more  persons,  and 
which  are  located  in  a  coimty  of  less 
than  100,000  persons  to  be  designated 
as  an  MSA  if  an  adjacent  coimty  quali- 
fies on  the  basis  of  certain  standards 
of  population  density  and  worker-com- 

mutbig- 

The  only  criterion  preventing  the 
Decatur  area  from  receiving  the  desig- 


nation Is  the  fact  that  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty's 1980  population  density — 43  per- 
sons per  squsu*e  mile— falls  short  of 
OMB's  threshold  of  50  persons  per 
square  mile.  Lawrence  County  would 
easily  meet  OMB's  population  density 
requirement  of  50  persons  per  square 
mile  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Bankhead  National  Forest  embodies 
over  one-fifth  of  the  county's  land 
area. 

Research  has  shown  conclusively 
that  Decatur,  AL,  is  the  only  nonme- 
tropolitan  area  in  the  Nation  which  as 
been  deprived  of  the  MSA  designation 
because  of  OMB's  requirements  that 
National  Forest  properties  be  included 
in  the  population  density  formula. 

I  believe  in  view  of  the  unusual 
nature  of  this  situation,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  "technicality"  is  the 
only  criterion  preventing  OMB  from 
designating  Morgan  and  Lawrence 
Counties  as  a  metropolitan  statistical 
area,  with  Decatur  as  the  central  city, 
that  this  legislation  is  needed  for 
OMB  to  recalculate  Lawrence  Cotm- 
ty's  population  density,  excluding  the 
national  forest  portion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  , 

8.  1447 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
counties  of  Morgan  and  Lawrence  in  Ala- 
bama shall  be  considered  for  designation  as 
a  single  metropolitan  statistical  area  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  without  regard  to  the  portion  of  the 
Bankhead  National  Forest  located  within 
Lawrence  County. 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.  2480,  INTERNA- 
TIONAL FISHERY  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  KOREA,  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  2480,  a 
blU  to  extend  temporarily  the  Interna- 
tional Fishery  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Korea,  and  that  the 
bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FARMERS  NEED  CCC  FUNDING 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
Missouri  farmers,  and  farmers 
throughout  the  country,  have  suffered 
serious  and  totally  needless  financial 
hardship  because  Congress  has  not  yet 
produced  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  to  fund  the  programs  of  the 
Commodity        Credit        Corporation 


[CCCl.  It  is  extremely  disappointing 
that  the  new  leadership  in  this  Con- 
gress has  permitted  a  partisan  fight 
over  arms  control  to  make  a  hostage  of 
farm  program  payments.  It  is  an  abso- 
lute disgrace  that  our  farmers  should 
have  to  pay  the  costs  arising  from  the 
misplaced  desires  of  some  Congress- 
men to  micro-manage  this  Nation's 
foreign  policy.  Scores  of  distraught 
farmers  contact  my  office  every  day  to 
express  their  frustration  because  they 
entered  into  agreements  with  the  U.S. 
Government  in  good  faith  and  now 
Uncle  Sam  isn't  living  up  to  the  bar- 
gain. 

It  is  now  my  understanding  that  the 
ice  is  breaking  and  that  House  and 
Senate  conferees  are  pushing  hard  to 
produce  a  bill.  Indeed,  some  Senators 
believe  we  will  be  able  to  complete 
action  next  week.  For  the  sake  of 
farmers  who  have  been  put  through 
the  wringer  for  absolutely  no  good 
reason,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  opti- 
mism about  finally  passing  this  biU  is 
weU-founded.  It's  about  time. 

However,  even  If  the  optimism  that  I 
have  picked  up  today  is  well-founded 
and  we  finally  do  our  duty,  we  are  not 
off  the  hook.  Farmers  have  taken  a 
terrific  financial  beating  because  pay- 
ments due  to  them  under  contracts 
have  not  been  made.  We  cannot  over- 
look the  damage  that  has  been  done. 

In  1982,  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  into  law  the  Prompt 
Pajmient  Act.  Senator  Chiles  and  I  in- 
troduced this  legislation  in  the  Senate 
in  order  to  clean  up  the  notorious  bill- 
paying  practices  of  a  number  of  Feder- 
al agencies.  Delinquency  on  bills  was 
widespread.  Suppliers  of  goods  and 
services  had  to  wait  weelLS  or  even 
months  for  payment  with  severe  fi- 
nancial consequences,  especially  for 
smaU  businesses.  Under  the  1982  law. 
if  agencies  fall  to  pay  their  biU  on 
time,  they  are  required  to  pay  penalty 
interest  to  suppliers.  The  current  rate 
for  calculating  penalty  interest  Is  7% 
percent.  Payment  is  due  generally 
within  30  days;  pajmaent  on  meat  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  are 
due  in  7  and  10  days,  respectively.  As  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  significant 
progress  has  made  in  this  troublesome 
area. 

But  does  the  Prompt  Payment  Act 
apply  to  the  CCC?  I  believe  it  clearly 
does,  although  USDA  seems  to  dis- 
agree. Earlier  this  year,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  ruled  that  certain  CCC 
contracts  for  red  meat  are  covered  by 
the  Prompt  Payment  Act.  I  intend  to 
contact  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  express  my  hope  that  USDA  will 
abide  by  the  Comptroller  General's 
position.  And  why  should  other  CCC 
contracts  be  treated  differently?  My 
inclination  would  be  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  take  the  position  that  the 
act  applies  generally  to  CCC  contracts. 
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although  I  suspect  USDA  will  be  un- 
willing to  take  this  position. 

The  Senate  will  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  address  these  issues  when  we 
conside  S.  328.  the  Prompt  Payment 
Act  Amendments  of  1987.  The  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  has  ap- 
proved a  provision  that  will  make  it 
clear  that  an  agency  is  not  exempt 
from  the  Prompt  Payment  Act  simply 
because  funds  are  temporarily  unavail- 
able. I  would  hope  to  have  a  reply 
from  the  Secretary  by  the  time  we 
take  up  S.  328.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
or  most  CCC  contracts  should  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Prompt  Payment  Act,  and 
I  would  be  Interested  in  discussing  this 
question  with  members  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee. 


SCHOLAR  ON  MOZAMBIQUE 
OUTLINES  CURRENT  SITUA- 
TION THERE 

Mr.  TTRT.Ma  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  heard  testimony 
on  Jime  24  of  an  outstanding  and 
widely  respected  scholar  on  Mozam- 
bique. Dr.  Thomas  H.  Henriksen, 
senior  fellow  of  the  Hoover  Institution 
on  War.  Revolution  and  Peace,  out- 
lined the  origins  of  the  present  civil 
war  in  Mozambique  as  well  as  describ- 
ing the  present  situation  there. 
Dr.  Henriksen  noted: 
By  the  time  of  FRELIMO's  second  party 
congress  in  1»68,  the  part  program  had 
shifted  to  the  Marxist  left,  as  FRELIMO 
sided  with  those  who  wished  to  wage  a 
world-wide  class  struggle.  When  called  a 
Communist  movement  by  Portuguese  colo- 
nial officials  during  the  guerrilla  war,  FRE- 
LIMO officials,  however,  denied  the  charge 
and  stated  that  their  reliance  on  Soviet  bloc 
military  assistance  was  a  necessity. 

The  situation  sounds  much  like  what 
happened  in  Cuba.  Few  in  our  State 
Department  recognized,  or  admitted, 
that  Castro's  guerrillas  were,  in  fact, 
of  Communist  origin. 

Dr.  Henriksen  noted  the  similarities 
between  the  early  Soviet  and  early 
Communist  Chinese  governments  in 
terms  of  attempting  to  minimize  the 
international  recognition  of  their  so- 
cialist nature. 

With  respect  to  Mozambique,  Dr. 
Henriksen  observed  that  the  civil  war 
is  the  resiilt  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
FRELIMO  regime  and  the  popular 
support  for  Mozambique  National  Re- 
sistance [RENAMO]  throughout  the 
country. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  was  FRELIMO's  do- 
mestic policies  which  caused  its  greatest 
problems.  FRELJMO  is  the  only  legal  party 
in  the  country.  It  controls  the  media.  Soon 
after  independence  it  set  up  "re-education 
camps"  for  thousands  of  Mozamblcans 
deemed  gtiUty  of  political  offenses.  It  was 
Indeed  FRELIMO  Communist  schemes  of 
oollecttvlzation  and  confiscation  of  private 
property  and  oppression  of  individual  rights 
that  planted  the  seeds  of  the  formidable  in- 
ternal challenge  now  poaed  by  RENAMO. 


...  It  was  and  is  FRELIMO's  collectivlaed 
agricultural  schemes  that  led  directly  to  the 
famine  which  stalks  that  unhappy  country. 
FRELIMO's  policies  occasioned  widespread 
famine  and  the  flight  of  refugees  Into 
neighboring  states.  Just  as  similar  schemes 
had  helped  to  create  the  Ethlopl&n  catastro- 
phe of  1985.  Under  Portuguese  colonlaUam, 
no  equivalent  famine  had  existed.  Many 
Mosambicans  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Lisbon's 
rule— they  won  their  independence— but  not 
their  expected  freedom  from  fear  or  want. 

Dr.  Henriksen  has  devoted  much  of 
his  academic  life  to  the  study  of  Mo- 
zambique. His  publications  on  the 
topic  include  "Revolution  and  Coim- 
terrevolution:  Mozambique's  War  of 
Independence,  1964-1974"  (published 
In  1983)  and  "Mozambique:  A  History" 
(1978). 

I  commend  his  views  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statemkiit  bt  Dr.  Thomas  H.  HsfRiKSEif, 

SxmoR  Fnxow,  Hoover  Institution  on 

Mozambique 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  speak  with  this  committee  today  about 
the  situation  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
Mozambique  and  the  American  policy 
toward  and  aid  to  that  country. 

Our  policy  objectives  for  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Mozambique  should  be  to  restore 
and  advance  United  States  influence;  to 
deny  the  Soviet  Union  the  use  of  that  coun- 
try's ports  and  airfields  to  expand  Its  influ- 
ence in  southern  Africa,  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  even  reaching  Into  the  continent  of 
Antartlca.  Our  goal  should  also  be  to  fur- 
ther the  development  of  democracy  in  Mo- 
zambique as  we  did  in  such  countries  as  the 
Philippines  and  Haiti  by  withdrawing  sup- 
port for  the  anti-democratic  regime  in 
power. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  objectives  and 
goals  are  not  furthered  by  present  U.S.  sup- 
port for  the  cxirrent  government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Mozambique— FRELIMO, 
or  the  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Mozam- 
bique. FRELIMO  is  by  its  own  declaration  a 
"Marxist-Leninist  vanguard  party",  which 
has  in  1977  entered  into  a  party-to-party 
twenty-year  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Coop- 
eration with  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  addition  to  acting  as  a  stag- 
ing area  for  Soviet  objectives  in  the  region, 
Mozambique  has  a  long  history  of  antidemo- 
cratic policies  and  oppression  of  its  own  citi- 
zens. 

F\>llowlng  the  growth  of  an  opposition 
party  espousing  a  platform  of  free  and  fair 
elections,  such  as  the  Mozambique  National 
Resistance  (RENAMO,  formerly  MNR), 
FRELIMO  has  reputedly  seen  the  light.  But 
despite  FRELIMO's  assumed  conversion  to 
pragmatism  and  neutralism,  the  FRELIMO 
leopard  has  not  changed  its  spots.  Allow  me 
to  summarize  the  key  aspects  of  FRELI- 
MO's rule  before  dealing  with  ast>ects  and 
arguments  of  American  aid  and  policy  for 
the  main  players  in  the  current  drama  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  Mozambique. 

FRELIMO  came  into  being  in  1963  when 
three  small  organizations  merged  to  launch 
a  campaign  to  end  Portuguese  colonial  rule. 
True  to  its  name,  the  Front  for  the  Libera- 
tion assumed  "popular  front"  tactics  de- 
signed to  secure  a  broad  base  of  support 


among  Mozambicans  and  foreign  states 
against  colonialism.  FRELIMO's  initial  po- 
litical platform  called  principally  for  nation- 
al liberation.  Other  resolutions  of  the  First 
Congress  In  September.  1964.  were  directed 
to  the  achievement  of  independence  by 
means  of  mobilization,  preparation  for  war. 
education  and  diplomacy. 

By  the  time  of  FRELIMO's  second  party 
congress  in  1968,  the  party  program  had 
shifted  to  the  Marxist  left,  as  FRELIMO 
sided  with  those  who  wished  to  wage  a 
world-wide  class  struggle.  When  called  a 
communist  movement  by  Portuguese  coloni- 
al officials  during  the  guerrilla  war,  FRE- 
LIMO officials,  however,  denied  the  charge 
and  stated  that  their  reliance  on  Soviet  bloc 
military  assistance  was  a  necessity. 

But  after  independence.  FRELIMO's  alli- 
ance with  the  Soviet  bloc  was  as  unmistak- 
able as  was  its  hostility  to  the  West  in  gen- 
eral and  the  United  States  in  particular. 
Likewise  its  domestic  and  foreign  policy's 
demonstrated  a  wholehearted  and  genuine 
conversion  to  Marxism.  I  have  mentioned  al- 
ready FRELIMO's  announcement  of  being  a 
"Marxist-Leninist  vanguard  party"  at  the 
Third  Party  Congress  in  1977.  and  FRELI- 
MO's party-to-party  treaty  with  the  CPSU. 
Additionally,  FRELIMO  invited  Soviet  wai-- 
ships  to  Mozambique  ports,  allowed  Soviet 
aircraft  to  use  its  airfields  and  sent  Its 
youth  and  cadres  to  Soviet  and  Cuban 
schools  and  training  camps. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  was  FRELIMO's  do- 
mestic policies  which  caused  its  greatest 
problems.  FRELIMO  is  the  only  legal  party 
in  the  coimtry.  It  controls  the  media.  Soon 
after  independence  it  set  up  "re-education 
camps"  for  thousands  of  Mozambicans 
deemed  guilty  of  political  offenses.  It  was 
indeed  FREXJMO  communist  schemes  of 
collectivization  and  confiscation  of  private 
property  and  oppression  of  Individual  rights 
that  planted  the  seeds  of  the  formidable  in- 
ternal challenge  now  posed  by  RENAMO. 

The  new  regime  in  Maputo  (formerly 
Lourenco  Marques)  sought  to  abolish  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Introduce  People's  Shops, 
formed  cooperative  industrial  centers  and 
collective  farming  by  moving  tillers  off  the 
soU  into  communal  villages.  FRELIMO  na- 
tionalized many  farms,  banks,  industries 
and  even  the  services  of  morticians,  doctors 
and  schoolteachers.  It  became  embroiled  In 
controversy  with  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Mozambique  by  criticizing  its  rituals  and 
schools,  and  by  proclaiming  its  Marxist  ver- 
sion of  atheism  as  official  state  doctrine. 
The  FRELIMO  government  also  sought  to 
undermine  traditional  rulers  and  ancient 
customs  In  its  efforts  to  create  a  New  Man. 
reminiscent  of  other  communist  regimes. 

Alarmed  by  government  poUcies,  the  Por- 
tuguese colonial  population  fled,  leaving 
about  10,000-20.000  of  the  former  230,000 
present  before  Independence.  The  departing 
whites  took  their  skills  and  capital,  leaving 
the  new  country  woefully  short  of  manag- 
ers, farmers,  bankers,  physicians,  teachers, 
technicians  and  repairman.  The  economy 
worsened.  Agricultural  output  tumbled  to 
well  below  colonial  production  figures.  The 
service  sector  collapsed.  FRELIMO's  efforts 
to  improve  literacy  and  health  standards 
faltered. 

Just  as  devastatingly,  FRELIMO  policies 
helped  destabllze  traditions  and  customs  of 
the  rural  Africans,  who  little  understood 
and  greatly  feared  the  changes  in  their 
daily  lives.  The  government  moved  them 
from  traditionally  held  lands  to  communal 
villages  by  promises  of  readily  accessible 
water,  schooling,  medical  care  and  farming 


assistance  which  proved  to  be  upsetting. 
When  the  promised  amenities  failed  to 
appear.  Mozambicans.  who  had  experienced 
rising  expectations,  expressed  discontent 
and  some  turned  to  opposition.  Rhodesia 
(now  Zimbabwe)  capitalized  on  Mozambican 
discontent  by  organizing,  training,  arming 
FRELIMO  opponents. 

The  Marxist  government  matched  its 
sweeping  domestic  programs  with  a  forward 
foreign  policy.  FRELIMO  granted  sanctuar- 
ies and  support  to  the  Zimbabwe  African 
National  Union  (ZANU),  whose  guerrillas 
fought  to  displace  the  Rhodesian  govern- 
ment. The  Rhodeslans  retaliated  by  devas- 
tating raids  and  pre-emptive  strikes,  not 
only  on  ZANU  bases,  but  also  on  Mozam- 
bique's economic  infrastructure.  The  Rho- 
desian imbroglio  only  extended  the  scope  of 
FRELIMO's  problems. 

RENAMO's  message  and  actions  gained 
new  converts.  Former  FRELIMO  members, 
as  well  as  urban  dwellers  and  rural  folk, 
became  increasingly  disenchanted  with  a 
Marxists  regime,  which  strove  to  impose  its 
vision  of  a  reordered  society  on  an  economi- 
cally backward  land.  For  a  time,  the  rebels 
received  assistance  from  South  Africa  (untU 
the  signing  of  the  Nkomati  Accord  In  1984.) 
But  since  its  inception,  RENAMO  has 
proved  adept  at  capturing  weapons  from 
FRELIMO  or  by  simply  improvising  them. 
By  all  independent  accounts,  RENAMO 
lacks  sophisticated  weapons,  uniforms,  and 
arms  for  its  recruits.  Yet  the  struggle  goes 
on. 

In  my  opinion,  it  was  and  is  FRELIMO's 
collectivized  agricultural  schemes  that  led 
directly  to  the  famine  which  stalks  that  un- 
happy country.  FRELIMO's  policies  occa- 
sioned widespread  famine  and  the  flight  of 
refugees  into  neighboring  states.  Just  as 
similar  schemes  had  helped  to  create  the 
Ethiopian  catastrophe  of  1985.  Under  Portu- 
guese colonialism,  no  equivalent  famine  had 
existed.  Many  Mozambicans  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  Lisbon's  rule— they  won  their  inde- 
pendence—but not  their  expected  freedom 
from  fear  or  want.  The  United  States 
should  once  more  support  the  popular 
cause.  Hence,  I  should  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations. 

1.  The  United  States  Department  of  State, 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
other  appropriate  American  government  of- 
fices should  open  contact  with  RENAMO. 

2.  The  United  States,  wherever  possible, 
must  provide  moral  and  material  support  to 
peoples  struggling  against  communist  in- 
spired and  communist  aided  governments.  If 
we,  as  a  nation,  can  back  democracy  in  au- 
thoritarian states  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  such  as  in  Marco's  Philippines  or 
Baby  Doc's  Haiti,  then  we  can  and  should 
support  democratic  forces,  such  as 
RENAMO,  in  countries  such  as  Mozam- 
bique, which  have  not  been  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 

Specifically,  we  should  provide  military 
assistance  to  RENAMO  to  the  same  extent 
provided  to  UNTTA  (Uniao  Nacional  para  e 
Independencia  Total  de  Angola),  about  $15 
million  a  year. 

If  the  Soviet  bloc  (including  CXiba  and 
Ethlopha)  withdraws  its  forces,  advisors  and 
ground  troops  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
Mozambique,  in  an  effort  to  extend  its 
policy  of  glasnot  to  the  Third  World,  then 
the  United  States  could  consider  reversing 
its  decision  to  send  arms  to  RENAMO. 

Additionally,  the  United  States  should 
match  its  humanitarian  aid.  such  as  food 
relief,  to  FRELIMO  with  a  similar  amount 
to  RENAMO.  RENAMO's  objectives  of  free 


and  fair  elections  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Foreign  forces  are  commensurate  with  both 
American  goals  and  values. 

3.  The  United  States  should  not  partici- 
pate in  aid  programs  designed  to  rebuild  or 
to  protect  the  Belra  Corridor.  Some  well- 
wishers  of  the  FRELIMO  regime  point  to  its 
apparent  adoption  of  pragmatism  in  its  eco- 
nomic policies.  We  should,  however,  be  wary 
of  undue  optimism  in  this  regard.  Short  pe- 
riods of  economic  liberalization  in  commu- 
nist countries  have  never  as  yet  produced 
political  freedom.  F^r  example,  the  Soviet 
Union's  New  Economic  Policy  of  the  early 
1920s  was  followed  by  the  brutal  Stalin  poli- 
cies of  the  next  three  decades.  China's  cam- 
paign of  a  Hundred  Flowers  preceded  the 
terror  of  Cultural  Revolution.  Hungary  has 
done  somewhat  better;  but  even  Hungary  is 
not  a  free  country,  and  Janos  Kadar  does 
not  serve  as  a  model  for  the  Mozambican 
nomenclature. 

United  States  assistance  to  FRELIMO 
may  in  fact  have  unintended  consequences. 
The  United  States  would  strengthen  a 
Marxist-Leninist  regime.  By  offering  help  in 
rebuilding  Mozambique's  Infrastructure,  the 
United  States  may  unwittingly  encourage 
Individual  Mozambicans  to  piuiue  private 
enterprise.  Once  the  FRELIMO  regime  feels 
secure  from  foreign  pressure,  FRELIMO 
might  well  again  change  the  party  lllle  and 
purge  the  new.  but  now  unwelcome  class  of 
entrepreneurs.  Speaking  in  more  general 
terms,  the  West  Yias  never  as  yet  succeeded 
in  converting  any  communist  regime  into  a 
democracy  through  the  provision  of  foreign 
aid. 

4.  At  the  very  least,  the  United  States 
should  post  an  accredited  ambassador  from 
Washington  to  Maputo,  who  will  strive  to 
place  the  United  States  in  a  position  to 
offer  its  good  offices  in  a  search  for  peace. 
Such  an  ambassador  should  take  as  an  ini- 
tial step  In  fostering  communications  and 
negotiations  between  RENAMO  and  the 
Maputo  regime. 

In  my  opinion,  history  is  at  a  crossroads  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  Mozambique.  The 
United  States  should  choose  to  march  with 
democracy. 

It  is  a  positive  step  that  this  committee  is 
bringing  into  the  open  the  question  of  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Mozambique.  It,  of  course, 
is  up  to  the  committee  to  decide  what  posi- 
tion it  will  take  on  the  situation  in  Mozam- 
bique. In  conclusion  to  this  statement.  I 
would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  Ameri- 
ca's best  interests  are  served  by  a  strong 
Congressional  stand  that  this  country  is  on 
the  side  of  RENAMO  and  the  democratic 
government  in  Mozambique. 

If  I  can  provide  additional  details  or 
answer  your  questions,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
do  so. 

Thank  you. 


SUBSEABED  DISPOSAL  OF  HIGH 
LEVEL  NUCLEAR  WASTE 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  S.  1428,  a  bill  to  set 
up  a  special  office  in  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  carry  out  research  on  the 
posslblity  of  subseabed  disposal  of 
high  level  nuclear  waste. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
participating  in  this  research  since 
1974.  By  1985  ten  other  nations  had 
Joined  the  United  States  in  a  coopera- 
tive research  effort  on  this  subject, 
with  America  contributing  only  about 


42  percent  of  the  total  research 
budget. 

Subseabed  is  potentially  a  siu>erior 
alternative  to  our  current  plans  for 
high  level  nuclear  waste.  It  may  prove 
to  be  cheaper  and  safer.  This  research 
allows  us  to  cooperate  with  other  na- 
tions in  finding  a  common  solution  to 
the  waste  problem,  and  a  solution  that 
reduces  the  chances  of  nuclear  prolif- 
eration. Finally,  this  research  enables 
America  to  stay  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
ocean  research  and  technological  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  past,  this  research  has  been 
under  the  administrative  direction  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  at  the  Energy  De- 
partment. Unfortunately,  that  office 
has  shown  little  or  no  interest  in  sub- 
seabed  disposal,  but  instead  has  been 
preoccupied  with  promoting  deep  geo- 
logic disposal  inside  the  continental 
United  States.  As  a  result,  subseabed 
disposal  research  was  not  fiuided  last 
year.  If  this  sort  of  research  does  not 
go  forward  as  it  was  intended  accord- 
ing to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1982,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
Energy  Department's  entire  waste  dis- 
posal program  might  unravel  due  to  a 
legal  challenge  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

If  subseabed  research  is  to  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves  from  the 
Energy  Department,  the  Congress  is 
going  to  have  to  put  another  part  of 
the  department  in  charge  of  this  re- 
search effort.  This  bill  puts  the  pro- 
gram in  the  office  of  energy  research, 
where  I  expect  it  will  receive  more  at- 
tention from  the  department. 

Mr.  President.  I  encourage  the 
Senate  to  give  this  bill  enthusiastic  bi- 
partisan support,  and  I  hope  we  can 
rapidly  process  it  through  committee 
and  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  favorable  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Reid  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1428. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIZ  CARPENTER  ADDRESSES 
NA-nONAL  PRESS  C^LUB 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
wonderful  to  have  Liz  Carpenter  back 
in  town.  She  has  always  been  a  fount 
where  the  waters  of  wry  vrtt  and  sober- 
ing wisdom  have  intermingled  in  a  re- 
freshing vision. 

Yesterday,  at  the  National  Press 
Club  limcheon  here  in  Washington, 
the  insight  of  a  woman  who  has  served 
eight  presidents  came  through  with 
greater  crispness  and  clarity  than  ever. 

Her  book,  "Ruffles  and  Flourishes", 
from  1970,  is  an  unparalleled  manual 
of  the  American  political  campaign. 

Now.  on  her  65th  birthday,  she  has 
published  a  new  book  of  reminiscence 
and  sage  advice  called  "Getting  Better 
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AU  the  Time".  I  cant  think  of  a  more 
VTpnvrlate  way  to  deacribe  her.  Long 
live  Lis  Carpenter! 

I  was  pleased  to  be  present  for  her 
speech,  and  I  wanted  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues  who  couldn't  be  there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

Rnuuu  IT  La  CABKimK 

How  great  ttaou  uU  How  great  it  is  to 
return  after  ten  yean  and  to  find  you  are 
stOl  here  In  the  town  where  "try  to  remem- 
ber" baa  become  the  national  anthem.  like 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  I  rub  my  eyes  In  wonder  at 
Washington  today.  Uke  George  Bush.  I 
wonder  where  I  am  and  where  I  have  been 
all  this  time. 

It  is  gratifying  that  so  many  of  you 
havent  forgotten  me.  But  how  many  of  you 
really  remember  what  a  President  was  doing 
August  S.  19M7  Forgetting,  of  course,  is  a 
bad  thing  .  .  .  remembering  to  forget  Is  good 
politics. 

It  seems  like  only  ten  years  ago.  the  speed 
limit  was  55.  Today  it's  65  and  so  am  I.  I'm 
obacrylng  the  limit,  but  I  warn  you,  I'm  ac- 
oeleiated.  I  am  picking  up  speed,  but  at  my 
age.  that's  about  alL  Well,  we  are  all  Into 
agtag.  That  sex  symbol.  Paul  Newman  is  6X 
Ben  Bradlee  is  60.  Wliy  sm  I  so  glad  to 
knowtliat? 

If  I  liave  any  claim  to  thia  podium,  it  is  be- 
cause this  National  Press  Building  has  been 
a  big  part  of  my  life  for  forty  years.  Prom 
n>R  to  Jimmy  Carter,  I  tiad  the  pleasure  of 
watching  Waslilngton  ttirough  eight  Presi- 
dents, and  a  whole  oovey  of  Vice  Presidents 
and  a  gaggle  of  Attorneys  GeneraL  I  am  a 
pre-televlslon,  pre-word  processor,  pre-pill, 
pad  and  paidl  reporter. 

When  I  came  here  tliat  summer  of  '42. 
Ftanklin  Roosevelt  was  President  and  Elea- 
nor was  making  news  and  newspaper  Jobs 
for  women.  I  was  22  when  I  first  walked  Into 
this  building  .  .  .  Journalism  degree  in  hand, 
virtue  intact.  I  still  have  my  Journalism 
degree.  I  was  a  brunette  then,  and  so  naive, 
I  ttiought  the  "body  politic"  was  a  candi- 
date's wife. 

I  made  the  rounds  looking  for  a  Job,  wide- 
eyed  at  the  mastheads  on  the  doors:  The 
New  York  Herald  Trftnine,  Look  Magazine, 
Basoom  Tlmmons  News  Bureau— they  had 
leaped  out  at  me  from  the  pages  of  my  Jour- 
nalism textbook  and  here  they  were  in  real 
life.  I  liad  been  given  a  trip  to  Washington 
as  a  graduation  present  so  I  wouldn't  marry 
some  Yankee  soldier  stationed  in  Texas. 
(We  still  had  Yankee  soldiers  in  World  War 
n.)  And  I  didn't.  I  married  the  boy  from 
ba^  home,  also  a  reporter,  and  we  were 
swept  up  into  covering  this  magnificent 
marble  Capitol.  "Orandaddy  and  grandchild 
of  all  the  main  streets  of  America,  in  wtilch 
eva  men  do  good  tilings  and  good  men  do 
evQ  in  a  way  of  government  so  delicately 
balanced  tiiat  only  Americans  can  under- 
stand it  and  often  they  are  baffled."  Re- 
member? Ttiat  was  the  description  our 
fellaw  mxnter,  Allan  Dniry,  gave  in  his 
novel  that  we  all  wished  we  liad  written. 

Repeating  Is  a  marvelously  romantic  pro- 
fMslrwi  and  here  in  this  building,  we  worked, 
launehed  a  family,  a  career,  and  life.  Of 
course,  we  bad  Potomac  feveil  This  Is  heady 
stuff.  Unde  Sam  In  aU  bis  gtory  and  a  press 
pass  to  every  tboo^t  and  action.  Every  few 
yean  wlien  things  got  dull,  there  were  new 
faces,  new  Freaidents  and  first  families  to 
cover  and  analyae. 

I  bad  become  a  roiortcr  In  q>ite  of  the 
advice  of  my  flist  tMUx.  Why  Is  it  we  never 


encourage  anyone  to  go  into  our  profession? 

I  remember  his  warning,  "You  don't  want  to 
be  a  newspaperwoman.  It's  the  most  under- 
paid and  oversexed  profession  In  the  world." 
Of  course,  he  never  did  anything  to  disprove 
it.  Later,  he  went  on  to  work  at  the  Miami 
Herald. 

So  here  I  am  back  In  town,  stunned  by 
headlines  of  shenanigans  on  Wall  Street, 
Waslilngton,  the  pulpit  .  .  .  what  hap- 
pened? Oil,  in  the  past,  we  always  had 
probes  and  investigations  but  it  was  friendli- 
er like  a  good  gynecologist.  Come  to  think 
of  it.  that's  what  politics  Is  coming  to. 

In  the  good  old  days,  hanky  panky  was — 

A  midnight  leap  into  the  Tidal  Basin; 

A  Congressman  losing  his  pacemaker  at 
the  Marriott; 

Drew  Pearson  and  Joe  McCarttiy  in  a  fist 
fight  at  the  Sulgrave  Club; 

Harry  Truman  firing  General  MacArthur-, 

President  Eisenhower  removing  the  squir- 
rels from  the  White  House  lawn  so  they 
wouldn't  tear  up  his  golf  tee; 

Arthur  Schlesinger  Jumping  Into  Bobby 
Kennedy's  swimming  pool  with  tils  clothes 
on; 

LBJ  showing  his  scar 

Watergate  and  the  overgrown  little  boys 
tiptoeing  around  Foggy  Bottom  to  bug  the 
other  gang; 

Ham  Jordan  tossing  amaretto  and  cream 
down  the  cleavage  of  an  ambassador's  wife. 

But  today,  news  has  gone  hog  wild  and 
you  get  the  blame  for  telling  it. 

Today,  I  had  hoped  to  bring  some  Jokes 
and  gag  lines,  but  all  the  cutesy  Gary  Hart 
quips  and  puns  about  Iranamuck  have  been 
said.  There's  nothing  left.  Time  was  when  I 
knew  every  nuance,  every  player,  every  quip 
around  the  press  table,  but  I  am  no  longer 
"au  oourant."  I  would  like  to  report  what 
they  are  saying  and  thinking  In  the  middle 
of  the  Bible  Belt  where  I  come  from— not 
below  the  Bible  Belt  where  pious  people 
seem  to  be  strajring. 

In  my  own  Lake  Woebegone,  my  home- 
town of  Salado,  Texas— population  1,380 
when  everyone  is  home — we  called  a  town 
meeting  and  even  named  it  "understanding 
evil."  Our  local  psychiatrist  says  someone 
needs  to,  now  that  evil  is  so  stylish.  It  seems 
like  a  compassionate  approach  to  a  timely 
subject  to  help  us  know  what's  going  on. 

At  the  first  meeting,  we  studied  the  prob- 
lem of  cocaine  and  Wall  Street.  Our  local 
banker  said.  "Well.  I've  been  wondering  why 
Dow  Jones  is  so  high  and  now  I  know." 

At  the  second  meeting,  we  tried  to  under- 
stand the  White  House  and  the  Contras. 
The  Democratic  cliairman  claimed  he  had 
seen  it  coming.  "What  do  you  expect  from  a 
crowd  with  so  many  Reagans  and  Regans 
and  Bakers  and  Bakkers  they  can't  decide 
how  to  pro''.ounce  them  or  spell  them.  Hell, 
we've  Just  got  It  straight  that  Iran  and  Iraq 
are  two  different  countries."  Or  are  they?  I 
haven't  read  today's  papers. 

At  the  third  meeting,  we  tried  to  under- 
stand about  Jim  and  Tammy  Faye.  Our 
local  minister  was  in  charge,  and  was  he  em- 
barrassed. He  Just  bowed  his  head  in  prayer, 
"Lord,  forgive  us  that  it  would  be  a  preacher 
wlio  made  'Love  Lifted  Me'  a  porno  song." 

In  our  moment  of  truth,  we  realized 
"bringing  in  the  sheaves"  has  a  whole  new 
meaning  on  the  national  level! 

Actually,  we  grassrooters  should  be  paying 
more  attention.  But  In  Texas  where  diapter 

II  is  a  way  of  life,  we  have  been  too  busy 
learning  how  to  be  broke. 

And  I  liave  been  busy  aging  and  reflecting 
on  Ufe.  It  began  on  my  Medicare  birttiday. 
Yes.  a  funny  tiling  tiappened  on  my  way  to. 


hopefully,  heaven.  My  back  went  out  and  I 
couldn't  get  out  of  bed,  so,  I  began  to 
ttiink— what  did  It  aU  mean,  what  did  I 
leam  in  taking  up  space  on  this  earth  for 
sixty-five  years. 

And  that  set  me  doing  what  any  of  you 
could  and  should  do,  i.e.  write  an  accounting 
of  life  as  you  have  known  it.  Write  it  for 
your  descendants  if  no  one  else  so  they 
won't  keep  making  the  same  mistakes,  and, 
of  course,  so  they  can  know  you. 

As  my  fellow  Texan,  Bill  Moyers,  points 
out  "You  can't  Ignore  the  rear  view  mirror, 
every  story  is  the  consequence  of  events 
often  unremembered  but  always  inescap- 
able. But  alas,  what  is  happening  this  hour 
seems  to  be  our  sole  crltei  Ion  for  Judgment 
and  action." 

He  is  amazed  to  find  some  young  pe6ple 
who  «sk.  "Who  is  this  fellow  Churchill  you 
are  always  quoting?" 

So  It  Is  with  individuals.  We  are  siiaped  by 
our  genes,  our  roots,  our  education  and  ex- 
periences, by  being  tested  on  the  trial  fields 
of  life.  Ask  yourself,  what  has  Ufe  taught 
me  and  you  find  you're  In  debt  to  a  wide 
circle  of  people  and  experiences. 

I  am  so  lucky.  Life  has  always  led  me 
where  things  are  happening,  where  people 
are  exhilarating,  where  actions  and  laugh- 
ter come  quickly.  When  I  took  time  out  to 
ponder  it,  I  had  a  book.  At  65. 1  am  proud  to 
say,  I  mastered  a  word  processor,  graduating 
frc»n  the  Underwood  upright  which  had 
served  me  so  well  through  my  newspaper 
days,  and  I  began  to  write,  "Today,  I  am 
sixty-five  years  old.  That  seems  like  a  lot  to 
my  grandchildren.  They  look  at  my  wtiite 
hair  and  think  'old.'  maybe  everyone  does. 
But  for  me.  It  seems  like  nothing  at  all.  I  am 
still  the  same  person.  I  have  always  been, 
the  child  wading  in  the  creek,  writing  school 
songs,  attending  the  university,  going  to 
Wastiington  as  a  cub  reporter,  covering  the 
Hill  and  the  White  House,  then  working  in 
the  Wlilte  House,  and  finally  coming  home 
to  lead  a  new  kind  of  Ufe  as  a  widow." 

I  began  to  ask  myself  the  question:  "What 
is  home?  Roots,  trappings,  family,  work, 
love.  What  Is  home  for  me?  Five  houses  take 
shape,  waUs  come  aUve,  porches  and  rooms 
reach  out  to  touch  me,  from  the  house 
where  I.  was  bom  to  my  last  lap  house,  my 
tiappy  hour  house  overlooking  Austin.  Tills 
press  building  is  very  personal  to  me,  part 
home,  echoing  another  time,  another  me.  I 
never  pass  the  press  buUdlng  cornerstone, 
laid  by  Calvin  CooUdge,  with  wliat  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  short  speech,  tiiat  I  don't 
tiilnk  of  Ills  last  day  In  office.  He  stroUed 
outside  the  grounds  of  the  Wiiite  House 
with  a  friend  who  asked  in  whimsy,  "Who 
Uves  there?"  CooUdge  repUed.  "No  one." 
But  in  trutti,  we  all  do.  It  is  that  sense  of 
poesessiveness  which  we  aU  have  about 
Washington  whether  we  sit  in  the  seat  of 
the  mighty  or  watch  from  the  grassroots. 

I  recommend  this  exercise  of  reflectloning 
for  everyone.  We  witness  in  our  life  span  so 
much  history  and  there  is  more  time  to  re- 
flect on  it.  Most  of  us  wiU  Uve  sixty  years 
after  we  are  twenty.  Some  of  us  wiU  even 
get  to  hear  WiUard  Scott  say  tiappy  birth- 
day when  we  reach  100.  He  twrely  Iwthers 
with  the  90  year  olds  any  more. 

We  tiave  Just  liegun  to  prol>e  wliat  ttiis 
new  gift  of  time  offers.  Obviously,  there  is 
more  time  to  leam  and.  as  Jotin  Gardner 
points  out,  it's  what  you  leam  after  you 
know  it  all  ttiat  counts.  We  leam  how  to 
cliange  careers  and  Interests  several  times. 
We  leam  how  much  frlendstiip  really 
counts — how  to  widen  our  circle  of  friends 
by  lielng  one.  We  seise  new  ways  to  serve. 


like  Vsn  Oogli,  I  do  not  tliink  we  were  put 
on  this  Earth  to  l>e  merely  honest  or  sin^ily 
tiaivy.  We  were  put  here  to  realize  great 
things  for  humanity.  Tliis  provides  a  sense 
of  purpose  so  necessary  to  tiappineas.  Then, 
we  leam  how  humor  is  essential  for  perspec- 
tive atwut  ourselves.  And  we  leam  to  avoid 
congenital  complainers. 

Age  is  very  Ul>erating.  Grey  liair  is  a  U- 
cense  to  say  wtiat  you  ttilnk.  And  wliat  is 
tiappenlng  l>eyond  the  mesmerizing  Poto- 
mac? Wtiat  is  taking  sliape  at  ttils  very 
moment?  I  am  here  to  teU  you: 

( 1 )  An  almost  superhuman  effort  is  under- 
way to  save  education.  We  simply  tiave  to 
redefine  national  defense  to  include  educa- 
tion. The  States  are  awash  with  emergency 
committees  to  put  our  priorities  where  they 
lielong,  off  the  sports  field  and  into  well  fi- 
nanced classrooms.  Otherwise  we  lose  our 
world  markets. 

(2)  There  is  a  real  antagonism  towards 
soaring  costs  of  political  campaigns.  Voters 
are  drained  by  fundraisers  and  disgusted  by 
the  faUure  to  put  a  Ud  on  campaign  costs 
wtiich  breed  payoffs,  and  place  a  price  on 
acts  of  pubUc  service. 

(3)  Thertf  is  a  graying  of  the  peace  move- 
ment. You  hear  it  in  the  songs:  "And  may 
we  tiave  peace  on  Earth  and  may  it  l>egin 
with  me."  "We  are  the  world,  we  are  the 
cliildren."  We  are  also  supposed  to  be  the 
responsible  adults. 

The  Contra  bearings  tiave  won  a  lot  of  TV 
armctialr  peacemakers.  The  spectacle  of 
tilred  gim  runners,  war  profiteers,  Swiss 
bank  accounts  and  munitions  makers  is  ter- 
rorizing. If  Robert  Sherwood  tiadn't  used 
the  titie  "Idiot's  Delight"  for  tils  anti-war 
play,  we  could  use  it  now.  Back  in  Salado, 
even  our  local  rifle  association  knows  guns 
and  mlssUes  kill  people,  whether  they  are 
made  in  the  USA  or  the  USSR. 

When  I  came  to  ttils  town,  there  were  70 
foreign  nations  represented  here.  Now  there 
are  atwut  160.  Yet  even  as  the  world  grows 
more  crowded  we  have  not  found  the  way  to 
make  It  more  peaceful.  It  tias  lieen  said  the 
cold  war  set  America's  poUtical  maturity 
iMck  two  generations  by  creating  an  unrea- 
soning fear  of  the  Soviets  wtiich  fuels  the 
arms  race.  No  one  can  know  for  sure  wheth- 
er tills  is  so.  Looking  baclL,  it  was  pretty  silly 
not  to  let  Klirushev  go  to  Disneyland.  It 
may  lie  Just  as  siUy  not  to  lieUeve  Gortia- 
chev  is  for  real.  Yet,  the  only  person  lirave 
enough  to  say  it  was  Gregory  Peck. 

Out  there  in  the  grass  roots,  these  are  the 
stories  waiting  to  bfe  covered.  Never  tiave 
thoughtful  journalists  t>een  so  needed. 

I  assure  you  ttiat  dismay  over  national 
events  has  not  created  apathy.  People  are 
looking  for  answers  and  optimistic  ttiat  we 
atiaU  find  them. 

Wliat  saves  us  in  a  time  of  unthinkable 
shenanigans?  What  saves  us  when  the 
system  falters,  the  leaders  go  awry? 

I  used  to  ttilnk  the  only  enemies  of  democ- 
racy were  poverty  and  ignorance,  but  age 
and  experience  tiave  taught  me  it  is  also  the 
poverty  of  the  rich  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
learned  who  know  the  rules  and  wink  at 
them.  One  tiling  our  poUtical  tilstory  proves 
is  ttiat  despite  the  headlines,  lietiind  the 
headllnss,  there  are  values  ttiat  endure, 
people  who  don't  foUow  the  latest  trends. 
The  great  movements  for  Justice  did  not 
come  from  Wastiington  but  from  the  grass- 
roots, scattered  voices  banding  together  to 
form  coaUtions  for  dvU  rights,  equaUty  for 
women,  a  humane  envlnmment.  peace. 
Indeed  the  very  reason  pollsters  were  bom 
was  to  search  out  the  early  signals  ttiat  are 
alive  In  ttiis  country. 


So  we  keep  on  trying  wtiat  keeps  us  speU- 
tMund,  ever  hopeful,  as  dtisois  and  as  re- 
porters in  tills  free  democracy  with  its  free 
press,  are  the  surprise  endings. 

Fifty  yean  ago,  we  tiad  a  terrible  depres- 
sion, who  would  tiave  thought  It  would  lie 
the  aristocratic  country  squire  from  Hyde 
Park  to  give  us  a  social  conscience  and  put 
government  and  the  country  to  work? 

We  survived  a  massive  war  and  who  would 
have  Imagined  it  would  tie  the  cocky  tilgh 
school  graduate  tialierdasher  from  Inde- 
pendence wise  enough  to  lift  Europe  out  of 
the  ashes  of  ttiat  war? 

And  In  the  aftermath,  ttiat  It  would  l>e  the 
military  man  who  would  check  the  excesses 
of  the  Pentagon's  mlUtary  Industrial  com- 
plex? 

It  was  the  wealthy  swashbuckling  Boston 
Lancelot  who  raUied  us  to  ask  wtiat  we 
could  do  for  our  country  .  .  .  and  enobled 
pubUc  service  as  a  career. 

No  Harvard  or  Stanford  graduate  gave  us 
our  agenda  for  education.  It  came  from  the 
Jotinson  City  graduate  of  a  small  State 
teachen  coUege— the  same  Texan  who  put 
civU  rights  into  law  and  action. 

It  was  the  commie  hunter  from  California 
who  made  us  recognize  Red  Ctiina. 

The  ICictiigan  footliaU  center  who  opened 
up  access  lines  to  government. 

The  Cliristian  Southern  Baptist  who 
brought  the  Jews  and  Arabs  to  the  altar  of 
the  peace  table. 

Maylie,  Just  maytie.  It  wiU  be  the  Jingoistic 
tiawk  .  .  .  who  wlU  bring  us  into  an  arms 
control  treaty  and  lay  down  the  swift  sword. 
Wouldn't  it  lie  nice  if  the  world  announced 
a  universal  peace  party  and  everyone 
RSVP-s. 

Yes,  surprise  endings  to  the  continuing 
story  of  trials  and  faUures,  of  scandals  and 
shortcomings,  in  tills  ever  trying  unfinished 
democracy  of  ours. 

Andy,  I  want  to  present  the  first  copy  of 
my  book  to  the  National  Press  Club  Ubrary, 
BO  I  can  keep  on  lieing  part  of  ttiis  buUdlng. 
The  titie  of  my  new  twok  is  getting  lietter 
aU  the  time.  Look  at  that  cover  girl.  I'U  let 
you  In  on  a  secret.  The  tialr  is  real  but  the 
wrinkles  aren't.  They  were  airbrushed  in  to 
make  me  look  more  mature. 

In  closing,  I  offer  you  and  everyone  ttils 
toast: 

Here's  to  your  ability 

To  have  the  agiUty 

To  take  your  virility 

Into  your  senlUty. 


RETIREMiafT  OP  JOHN  A. 
KNAUSS 

BCr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
John  A.  Knauss.  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Oceanography  and  vice 
president  of  BCarine  Programs  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  Is  retiring 
this  month  after  an  outstanding 
career  at  UJl.I.  The  leadersliip  and 
guidance  that  he  liad  consistently  sup- 
plied to  the  school  will  be  deeply 
missed. 

Dr.  Knauss'  dedication  to  the  univer- 
sity is  limitless,  and  tiis  contributions 
to  the  marine  affairs  scientific  commu- 
nity are  overwhelming  in  their  variety 
and  comprehensiveness. 

John  l>egan  his  career  in  oceanic  re- 
search with  the  U.S.  Navy,  but  came 
to  Rhode  Island  and  to  U.R.I.  in  1962 
after  earning  his  doctorate  at  the 
Scrlppa  Institution  of  Oceanogn4>hy. 


Nineteen  sixty-two  was  also  the  firat 
year  of  the  Sea  Orant  Program,  and 
since  ttiat  time  Dr.  TCnamw  has  been  a 
leader  of  that  program,  both  in  my 
home  State  and  nationally.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  aoodation 
of  Sea  Orant  Rt>gram  institutions,  but 
his  accomplishments  In  the  oceanic  re- 
search field  extend  far  beyond  this  po- 
sition. 

Dr.  Knauss  has  served  on  several 
Federal  advisory  committees  and  he 
tias  been  appointed  to  two  presidential 
commissions,  including  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere,  of  which  he  served  as 
chairman  from  1981-B5.  He  has  also 
been  chairman  of  the  Ocean  Science 
Committee  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science,  and  has  served  on  numer- 
ous other  iKiards  and  committees  in  a 
variety  of  positions.  In  addition,  he 
has  written  two  textbooks  and  count- 
less articles.  '^ 

His  career  in  the  marine  science  field 
has  certainly  been  full  and  succeasfuL 

The  people  of  my  home  State  are 
proud  of  Joiin  Knauss.  Indeed,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Rhode  Island  Heritage 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1982.  After  all.  in 
Rhode  Island  the  ocean  touches  upon 
every  citizen's  life  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. Our  State  is  inextricably  linked 
to  the  sea,  both  commercially  and  re- 
creationally.  Rhode  Islanders  deeply 
admire  a  man  who  has  made  the  study 
of  the  ocean  liis  life. 

I  believe  ttiat  Dr.  Knauss's  record  ef- 
fectively demonstrates  liis  dedication 
to  educational  quality,  as  well  as 
public  service  and  awareness.  I  con- 
gratulate John  Knauss  on  his  per- 
formance as  dean  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  and  on  his  leadership  in 
his  chosen  field  of  endeavor.  His  ex- 
traordinary efforts  are  recognized,  ap- 
preciated, and  admired.  We  wish  him 
the  best  in  his  approaching  and  well- 
deserved  retirement. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 
jum  S6,  itst:  oombtitutioiial  ooavaaiioa 

DBCmSS  OH  SXNATX  TKBM  AMD  PAT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  200  years 
ago  today,  on  June  26,  1787.  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  arrived  at  two 
major  decisions  alxiut  the  structure  of 
the  proposed  Senate. 

By  a  vote  of  seven  States  to  foiu-,  the 
delegates  agreed  to  Goriiam  of  Massa- 
chusetts' recommendation  that  Sena- 
tors serve  6-year  terms.  South  Caroli- 
na's Ptnckney  had  urged  a  4-year 
term,  fearing  that  Senators  would 
become  too  detached  from  the  inter- 
ests of  their  States  if  they  were  away 
at  the  national  seat  of  government  for 
a  longer  period.  Read  of  Delaware,  to 
the  contrary,  preferred  an  unlimited 
term  of  service  "during  good  behav- 
ior." As  he  knew  there  was  no  support 
for  tills,  he  settled  on  the  longest  term 
then  being  considered— 9  years.  James 
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Madison  agreed,  saying  "In  framing  a 
system  which  jre  wish  to  last  for  ages, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
changes  which  ages  wlU  produce.  An 
increase  of  population,  will  of  necessi- 
ty Increase  the  proportion  of  those 
who  will  labor  under  the  hardships  of 
life,  and  secretly  sigh  for  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  its  blessings."  Madison 
feared  that  without  a  stable  Senate, 
power  could  slide  into  the  hands  of 
the  numerous  poor  rather  than  the 
few  rich.  Despite  Madison's  wishes, 
the  Convention  defeated  the  9-year 
term  in  favor  of  6. 

South  Carolina's  Pinckney  then 
moved  that  Senators  should  receive  no 
salary.  As  the  Senate  was  to  represent 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  its  member- 
ship should  be  composed  of  persons  of 
wealth.  Ben  Franklin  agreed.  He 
hoped  that  many  of  the  Convention's 
delegates  would  become  Senators.  If 
those  positions  were  well  paid,  the 
public  might  charge  the  delegates 
with  carving  out  comfortable  positions 
for  themselves.  When  this  was  defeat- 
ed by  a  vote  of  5  to  6,  the  delegates 
then  rejected  a  motion  that  Senators 
be  paid  by  their  respective  States.  Ulti- 
mately, the  Convention  left  the 
touchy  issue  of  the  amount  of  salaries 
to  the  first  Congress. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  simdry  nominations 
and  a  treaty,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  and  treaty  re- 
ceived today  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


BCES8AGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:20  KJSL.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill  and  Joint  resolution. 
In  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  2700.  An  act  maUng  approprlatlona 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiacml  year  ending  September  30,  1M8,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

RJ.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  increasinc 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 


times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

HJl.  2700.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

HvJ.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt;  to 
the  ComnUttee  on  Finance. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  was  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  foUowing  bill  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar 

H.R.  2480.  An  act  to  extend  temporarily 
the  governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

H.R.  318.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Federal  recognition  to  the  Ysleta  del 
Sur  Pueblo  and  the  AlatMuna  and  Coushatta 
Indian  Tribes  of  Texas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  100-90). 


MEASURES  REFEaiRED 

The  following  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tkm  were  read  the  first  and  second 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  with  regard  to  certain  frozen 
meat  products:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Gou  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Sassxr)): 
S.   1434.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rolen- 
Rolen-Roberts   International  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ASAKS): 

S.  1435.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  Yakima  River  Basin  Water  En- 
hancement Project,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resoiutses. 

By  B«r.  DANFORTH: 
S.  1436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  regarding  the 
trans[x>rtation  by  raU  of  certain  materials, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  wm-Mfi- 
S.  1437.  A  bill  to  make  certain  members  of 
foreign   diplomatic   missions   and   consular 
posts  in  the  United  States  subject  to  the 
criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  crimes  of  violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DX7RENBEROER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hmn.  Mr.  Daschli.  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  CoKER.  Mr.  McCaim.  Mr.  Ezom. 
Mr.  WntTH.  Mr.  Ghasslkt.  Mr. 
BoacHwnz.   Mr.   Hkht,   Mr.   Bm- 


DicK,  Mr.  PiussLBt.  Mr.  Srxvzire.  Mr. 
ComtAD,    Mr.    Stattord.    and    ICr. 
Hatch): 
S.   1438.  A  biU   to  assist  rural   hospitals 
facing  unfair  Medicare  payment  policies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  1439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion's energy  emergency  preparedness  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  set  forth  In  section 
271  of  said  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By    Mr.    EVANS    (for    himself,    l«r. 
iMOtm,  Mr.  RUGLK.  Mr.  KnwT,  Mr. 
MuxKowsKi.     Mr.     Hattikld,     Mr. 
DKCoNcnn,   Mr.   Hatch.   Mr.   Stap- 
FORS,  Mr.  Karmes,  Mr.  Olenm.  Mr. 
Lkvik,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Hollirgs,  Mr. 
ROCKZPRLLKR.  Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  Mat- 
SUMAGA,   Mr.   Simon,   Mr.   Sarsanrs, 
Mr.  Pkll,  Mr.  Stkvxns,  Mr.  Weickrr, 
VLr.  Dodo,  Bdr.  Bingaman,   and  Mr. 
Motkihan): 
S.  1440.  A  biU  to  provide  consistency  In 
the  treatment  of  quality  control  review  pro- 
cedures and  standards  in  the  Aicf  to  Families 
with    I>ependent    Children,    Medicaid    and 
Food  Stamp  programs:  to  impose  a  tempo- 
rary moratorium  for  the  collection  of  penal- 
ties under  such  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
QUATLE,  Bfr.   Bertseh,   Mr.   Matsu- 
RAGA,   Mr.   Weicker.   Mr.   SrAfTORS, 
Mr.   Inoutx.   BCr.   Smoif,   and  Mr. 
Burdick): 
S.  1441.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
infant    mortality;    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ORASSLEY: 
S.  1442.  A  bill  regarding  permitted  public 
uses  within  the  Desoto  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi,    Mr.    Matsunaga.    Mr. 
DeConcini,   Mr.   Graham,   and  Hx. 
SncpsoN): 
S.  1443.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  an  Office  of  Medi- 
cal Inspector  General  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself, 
Mr.    CRAMSTOif,    Mr.    Specter.    Mr. 
Simpson.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Matsu- 
MACA.     Mr.     DeConcini,     and     ^tt. 
Graham): 
S.  1444.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Inspector  General  for  Health  Care 
Quality  Assurance  Review  in  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  (General  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

By  Jiir.  ROTH: 
S.  1445.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  conduct  a  pilot  program  for  the 
encouragement  of  civilian  and  other  uses  of 
composites  technology  developed  under  re- 
search programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Chapke,  Mr.  Durenberger,  and  Mr. 
WntTH): 
S.  1446.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  regulate  the  emissions  of 
certain    hazardous   air   pollutants;    to   the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Works. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Shelby  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Hxflih)): 

S.  1447.  A  bUl  to  designate  Morgan  and 

Lawrence  Counties  In  Alabama  as  a  single 

metropolitan  statistical  area;  placed  on  the 

calendar.  

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Heinz,   Mr.    Brraitz,   Mr.    Bttroick. 

Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  DmiENBERGER.  Mr. 

HoixiNOs,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 

Bentsen,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 

Shelby,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Nttnn,  and 

Mr.  Reid): 

S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  week  beginning  October  25,   1987,  as 

"National   Adult   Immunization   Awareness 

Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  lAi.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  Duren- 
berger (for  himself.  Mr.  Byro,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Thtjrmond,  Mr.  Kerry,  Bdr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Sanpord,  Mr.  Symms,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
RuDMAN,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  BoscBWiTZ,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Orassley,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
QT7AYI.E.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  McCon- 
NELL,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Sabsxr,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  MoTNiHAif,  Mr.  Lautxrbkrg,  and 
Mr.  Riegle)): 
S.  Res.  239.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  support  for 
respect  for  human  rights  and  evolution  to 
genuine  democracy  in  Panama,  and  for 
other  purposes;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr.    KERRY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Nickles, 
and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.  Res.  240.  A  resolution  expressing  appre- 
ciation for  America's  Vietnam  Veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  DeConcini  (for 
himself,  Mr.   Cranston,   Mr.   Mur- 
kowski. Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Kerry,   Mr.   Bioen,   Ms.   Mikulski, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr. 
Bond)): 
S.    Res.    241.    Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  support  for 
the  evolution  to  full  democracy  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea;  ordered  held  at  the  desk. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ICASTEN: 
S.  1433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  with  regard  to 
certain  frozen  meat  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlctilture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 


TRUTH  IN  FROZEN  PIZZA  LABELING  ACT 

Nfr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Truth  in  Frozen 
Pima  Labeling  Act  of  1987. 

For  most  consumers,  a  pizza  is  a 
pi^a:  A  food  with  a  bread  or  dough- 
based  crust,  topped  with  tomato  sauce 
and  cheese.  Consumers  expect  that 
the  crust  will  be  made  from  wheat,  the 
sauce  will  be  made  from  real  tomatoes, 
and  the  cheese  will  be  made  from 
milk. 

But  about  75  percent  of  frozen 
pizzas  are  made  not  with  real  cheese 
but  with  substitutes  and  imitation. 
These  artificial  cheeses  are  made  from 
an  imported  milk  protein  extract 
called  casein  and  a  combination  of  veg- 
etable fats  and  chemic^  stabilizers. 

The  consumer  has  no  way  of  know- 
ing this  without  reading— and  being 
able  to  understand— the  ingredient 
lists  printed  in  very  small  type  and 
technical  language  on  the  side  of  the 
frozen  pizza  box. 

My  bill  would  simply  require  that 
frozen  pizzas  containing  cheese  substi- 
tutes be  clearly  labeled  as  such.  It 
would  not  force  any  pizza  manufactur- 
er to  use  real  cheese;  it  would  not  dis- 
criminate against  artificial  cheeses. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  of  my  legis- 
lation is  simply  that  consimiers  have 
the  right  to  be  informed  about  what 
they  are  buying.  Not  informing  con- 
sumers that  what  they  think  they  are 
buying— pizzas  with  real  cheese— is  in 
fact  made  with  something  else  is  de- 
ception, pure  and  simple.  It  should  not 
be  permitted. 

In  1983,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
taxe  published  proposed  regulations 
relating  to  the  labeling  of  frozen 
pizzas  made  with  imitation  cheeses  or 
cheese  substitutes.  These  regulations 
required  prominent  labeling  on  the 
front  panel  of  frozen  pizza  containers 
of  any  substitute  or  imitation  cheese 
content.  The  regulations  also  estab- 
lished a  minimiun  content  require- 
ment of  12  percent  cheese  or  cheese 
substitute  on  frozen  pizzas,  with  one- 
half  of  that  required  to  be  real  cheese. 

After  receiving  over  5,000  (x>mments 
from  the  public,  USDA  began  a  proc- 
ess of  shuffling  these  regulations  from 
one  agency  to  another,  repeatedly  de- 
laying dates  for  the  publication  of 
final  regulations,  and  generally  drag- 
ging its  feet— in  short,  exhibiting  the 
classic  behavior  of  a  bureaucracy 
afraid  to  make  a  decision. 

Amazingly,  the  process  dragged  on 
for  about  4  years.  Arms  control  agree- 
ments have  been  negotiated  in  less 
time. 

Finally,  after  being  deluged  by  let- 
ters from  many  Senators,  including 
me,  and  others  urging  them  to  make 
some  kind  of  decision,  USDA  folded.  It 
abandoned  the  proposal  for  truthful 
labeling  and  withdrew  the  regulations 
last  February,  doubtless  hoping  the 
issue  would  simply  go  away. 


Mr.  President,  the  issue  will  not  go 
away.  The  Federal  Government  re- 
quires prominent  labeling  of  artificial 
sweeteners  In  soft  drinks  and  imitation 
flavors  in  cake  mixes.  Why  not  require 
the  same  for  artificial  cheese  in  froEen 
pi^sas? 

The  answer,  apparently,  is  that  some 
frozen  pizza  manufacturers  like  things 
the  way  they  are.  They  are  afraid  that 
if  consumers  knew  what  they  were 
buying,  they  might  opt  for  frozen 
pizzas  containing  real  cheese.  Compa- 
nies using  artificial  cheese  would 
either  have  to  switch  to  real  cheese  or 
promote  their  current  product  differ- 
ently. 

The  reason  opponents  of  prominent 
labeling  consider  this  a  terrible  hard- 
ship has  never  really  been  clear  to  me. 
I  suppose  change  is  always  difficult.  I 
would  suggest  that  frozen  pioa 
makers  would  do  well  to  rely  on  open 
and  honest  competition  in  the  market- 
place, rather  than  depend  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  them  to  use  decep- 
tive labeling  practices  that  pnx^ssors 
of  many  other  foods  are  not  permitted 
to  use. 

For  the  record,  I  would  note  that 
many  frozen  pizza  makers  use  all  real 
cheese  and  do  quite  well.  They  include 
Bud's  Pl^A,  Palermo's,  Timoteo's 
Pizza,  and  Wisconsin's  own  Tombstone 
Pizza. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  would 
require  frozen  pizzas  containing 
cheese  substitute  or  imitation  cheeses 
to  note  that  fact  in  prominent  letters 
contiguous  to  the  product  name.  A 
technical  subject  of  this  iLlnd  is  usual- 
ly dealt  with  in  the  regulatory  process, 
and  the  necessarily  general  wording  of 
the  labeling  requirement  in  my  legisla- 
tion may  well  need  to  be  adjusted  to 
prevent  undue  Inconvenience  to  small- 
er vi\2x&  manufacturers.  I  would  wel- 
come any  suggestions  for  changes  in 
the  language  I  have  used  that  would 
accomplish  this  while  still  fulfilling 
my  intent  that  imitation  and  substi- 
tute cheese  content  in  frozen  pizzas  be 
labeled  in  such  a  way  that  the  typical 
consumer  luiows  what  he  or  she  is 
buying. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  well  be  that 
frozen  pi^ai  makers  required  to  inform 
consiuners  in  a  forthright  way  about 
their  use  of  artificial  cheese  would 
choose  to  switch  to  real  cheese.  The 
increased  purchases  of  real  cheese  this 
would  cause  would  reduce  the  need  for 
Government  purchases  under  the 
dairy  price  support  program,  and 
could  save  the  Government  some 
money — on  a  program  that,  imllke 
other  farm  programs,  costs  sifi^iificant- 
ly  less  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 

But  this  is  not  the  reason  I  am  int^  "v 
ducing  this  legislation.  My  primary 
concern  is  truth  In  labeling.  It  should 
be  required  for  frozen  pimas,  and  it 
should  be  required  now.  To  prevent  a 
repetition    of    USDA's    embarrassing 
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perfomuknoe  orer  the  last  4  years  on 
this  iasue.  my  legislation  provides  that 
Imitatlotn  and  substitute  cheese  con- 
tent In  froaen  plsas  be  required  not 
later  than  October  1. 1987. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  Ull  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbookd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

S.  1433 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  ol 
RepreaentaHvet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congmt  a**enMed, 

SacnON  1.  SaOBTTITLB 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Truth  In 
FRMen  Pina  Labeling  Act  of  1987  ". 

sac  t.  IBAT  PIZXA  raODVCTS  CHinK  CONTKNT. 

Section  1  of  the  Fedeiml  Meat  Inspection 
Act  (21  UAC.  601)  Is  amended- 

(1)  in  subaectlon  (n)— 

(A)  by  striklnc  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (12)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  sonlcolon:  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(13)  If  it  is  a  meat  piaa  product  topped 
with  a  combination  of  cheese  and  one  or 
more  cheese  substitutes  or  imitations  and  if 
Its  i*»«»"T<g  fails  to  bear,  in  prominent  let- 
>  ters  contiguous  to  the  product  name,  the 
statement:        This        product        contains 

used  as  a  cheese  substitute',  the 

blank  space  therein  being  filled  with  the 
name  of  the  cheese  substitute  or  imitation 
used.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  eoA  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(w)  The  term  'meat  pi^»  products'  is  a 
product  that  is; 

"(A)  bread-  or  dough-based;  and 

"(B)  topped  with  tomato  sauce,  cheese, 
and  meat. 

"(z)  The  term  'cheese'  means  any  variety 
of  cheese  that  is  subject  to  a  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  standard  of  identity  regula- 
tion.". 


sac  1.  smL'i'ivH  date. 

This  act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shaU  become  effective  on  October 
1.1MT. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Gonx.  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Sassd): 
S.  1434.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Rolen- 
Rolen-Roberts  International  of  Knoz- 
ville.  TN;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

■SLIXr  or  aOLBf-KOLBI-SOBntTS 

lamurATioiiAL 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasskr],  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Rolen-Rolen-Roberts 
International  of  Knoxville.  TN,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  a  claim  against  the 
United  States.  TUs  company  has  been 
harmed  by  certain  procurement  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Specincally.  on  May  6.  1985.  the  De- 
partmoit  issued  a  solicitation  for  the 
acquisition  of  management  services  for 
a    renewable    energy    exhibition    in 


which  the  United  States  was  to  par- 
ticipate in  Beijing,  China,  later  that 
year.  Prospective  contractors  began 
the  proposal  preparation  pnxsess.  In 
an  overseas  exhibition  such  as  this 
one,  that  process  involved  many  long 
distance  telephone  calls,  travel,  prepa- 
ration of  artistic  materials,  and  design 
work.  This  was  expensive. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department's  con- 
tracting officer  and  insi)ector  general 
were  investigating  allegations  that 
preselection  for  the  contract  had  al- 
ready been  made.  That  report  deter- 
mined that  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce employee  may  have  improperly, 
and  without  authority,  attempted  to 
bind  the  Oovemment  to  the  selection 
of  one  of  the  prospective  offerers.  The 
Oovemment  agrees  with  the  facts  to 
this  point. 

But  what  happened  after  that  is 
mystifying.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce simply  canceled  the  solicitation. 
It  did  not  replace  the  procurement  of- 
ficial who  made  the  improper  preselec- 
tion. It  did  not  rebid  the  contract.  It 
did  not  disqualify  the  preselected 
bidder.  It  did  not  attempt  to  cleanse 
the  process.  It  simply  canceled  the  so- 
licitation and  did  the  work  itself— ex- 
pending the  Department's  limited  and 
more  expensive  resources  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

All  the  work  which  went  into  the 
preparation  of  proposals  went  for 
naught.  As  bad  as  this  situation  is,  it 
has  been  made  worse  by  the  tough 
luck  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  An  appeal  for  relief  from 
Rolen-Rolen-Roberts  International 
was  denied,  with  only  the  following 
justification  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration: 

When  seen  in  the  light  of  the  Oovem- 
ment's  responsibility  to  treat  all  offerers 
equally,  It  Is  clear  that  the  Oovemment  did 
have  a  reasonable  basis  to  cancel  the  sollci- 
totton. 

Well,  that  is  a  pretty  weak  Justifica- 
tion for  refusing  to  make  restitution  to 
Rolen-Rolen-Roberts  International. 
Even  if  we  accept  the  argument  of  the 
Department  that  the  solicitation 
should  be  cancelled,  the  Issue  of 
paying  the  claim  remains.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  that  the  Government 
could  take  the  position  of  drawing  this 
company  into  a  procurement  competi- 
tion and  then  leave  the  company  high 
and  dry  when  the  competition  was 
canceled— not  because  of  any  factors 
within  the  control  of  Rolen-Rolen- 
Roberts  International,  but  because  of 
improper  activity  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment officials. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  a  case 
of  fairness,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  quick  approval  to  this  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Rscoro  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBs,  as  follows: 


a  1434 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repmentativet   of  the    United   Statee   of 
America  in  Congret*  auembled, 

SECTION  1.  SATISrACnON  OF  CLADI  AGAINST  1HB 
UNTTED  STA'Tia 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  $28,210.00  to 
Rolen-Rolen-Roberta  International  of 
Knoxville.  Tennessee.  The  payment  of  such 
sum  shall  be  in  fuU  satisfaction  of  any  claim 
of  Rolen-Rolen-Roberts  International 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the 
preparation  by  Rolen-Rolen-Roberts  Inter- 
national of  a  proposal  In  response  to  Solid- 
UUon  No.  50-SATA-&- 17359  issued  on  May 
6.  1985.  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  management  aerrices  for  an  exhibition 
in  BeUing,  People's  Republic  of  China,  such 
solldtation  having  been  cancelled  by  the 
Department  before  acceptance  of  a  propoa- 
aL 

SBC  L  LDflTATION  ON  ATTORNrrS  AND  AGKNTS 
FKKS. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  sum  appropriated  by  section  1  to 
be  paid  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney for  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
the  claim  described  in  such  section.  Any 
person  who  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000.« 


By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Adams): 
S.  1435.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
elements  of  the  Yakima  River  Basin 
Water  Enhancement  Project,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natiutd  Resources. 
TAKDfA  arvn  basim  watkx  nrHAifcniKifT 

PKOJSCT 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  Adams,  a  bill  to  authorize 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  Taklma 
River  basin  water  enhancement 
project.  Specifically,  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  storage  fa- 
cilities at  the  Cabin  Creek  reservoir 
site,  and  the  construction  of  a  pipeline 
connecting  Keechelus  Lake  with  Ka- 
chess  Lake.  The  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize several  small  projects  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  existing  irriga- 
tion facilities  within  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  Taklma  project  in 
Washington  State. 

This  bill  is  sorely  needed.  Just  this 
week,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  an- 
nounced that  it  will  begin  prorating 
water  due  to  a  predicted  water  short- 
age in  the  basin.  This  bill  wlU  supple- 
ment existing  Irrigation  development, 
increase  the  Irrigation  capacity  on  the 
Taklma  Indian  Reservation,  and  in- 
crease instream  flows  to  protect  and 
enhance  salmon  and  steelhead  re- 
sources. Congressman  Morbisoh  will 
introduce  companion  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  a  result  of  the  development  of  its 
water  resources,  the  Taklma  basin  has 
become  one  of  the  most  productive  ag- 
ricultiu-al  areas  in  the  United  States. 
Tet  chronic  water  shortages  threaten 
the  continued  production  of  agricul- 


tural products  in  the  Taklma  basin. 
The  Taklma  River  was  once  one  of  the 
most  productive  rivers  in  the  country 
for  anadromous  fish  as  well.  By  1982. 
however,  as  a  result  of  blockage  of  mi- 
gratory routes  and  dewatering  of 
spawning  and  rearing  habitats,  the 
Taklma  River  salmon  and  steelhead 
runs  declined  to  a  fraction  of  their  his- 
torical numbers. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  objective 
of  this  legislation  is  to  help  alleviate 
the  water  supply  problems  in  the 
Taklma  basiiL  The  bill  will  provide 
supplemental  water  to  presently  irri- 
gated land.  The  bill  will  help  to  irri- 
gate new  lands  on  the  Taklma  Indian 
Reservation.  Finally,  the  biU  will  pro- 
vide water  for  Increased  Instream 
flows  for  anadromous  fish  resources. 
It  is  the  second  phase  of  a  longer  term 
project  to  resolve  the  long  term  prob- 
lem of  water  shortages  in  the  Taklma 
River  basin. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  author- 
ize a  number  of  projects  to  Increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  Taklma  enhance- 
ment project.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
construction  of  additional  storage  at 
Cabin  C^reek.  This  project  could  pro- 
vide up  to  150,000  acre  feet  of  new 
water  in  the  Taklma  basin.  The  bill 
allows  for  the  modification  of  existing 
radial  gates  at  Cle  Elum  Dam,  thereby 
increasing  the  storage  capacity  of  that 
reservoir  by  15,000  acre-feet.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  construction  of  a  pipe- 
line between  Keechelus  Lake  and  Ka- 
chess  Lake,  helping  to  balance  storage 
between  these  two  reservoirs.  Building 
the  pipeline  will  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  water  from  one  the  Keechelus  Lake 
to  the  Kachess  Lake  to  take  greater 
advantage  of  the  storage  capacity  of 
the  Keechelus  reservoir.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  construction  of  a  reregru- 
lating  reservoir  within  the  Roza  irriga- 
tion system,  and  facilities  to  automate 
and  improve  canal  operations  of  the 
Sujinyslde  Division  and  the  Wapato  ir- 
rigation project.  These  facilities  will 
reduce  the  average  annual  diversions 
by  72,000  acre-feet  of  water.  Finally, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  subordination 
of  hydroelectric  power  generation  at 
the  Federal  Roza  and  Chandler  power- 
plants.  Subordination  would  result  in 
the  suspension  of  power  generation 
during  pericxls  of  low  river  flows  to  in- 
crease instream  flows  for  anadromous 
fish  resources. 

The  legislation  we  are  Introducing 
today  is  unique  in  several  respects. 
First,  the  blU  represents  a  consensus 
among  user  groups  to  develop  and  con- 
serve the  water  resources  of  the 
Taklma  River  basin.  Second,  the  bill 
demonstrates  that  nonstorage  facili- 
ties can  also  be  used  to  achieve  water 
conservation.  Third,  the  bill  demon- 
strates the  (»mmitment  of  non-Feder- 
al Interests  to  contribute  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  costs  of  the  project. 
The  total  coet  of  these  facilities  is  ap- 
proximately $142  million.   The  non- 


Federal  beneficiaries  of  the  project 
will  contribute  35  percent  of  the  con- 
struction costs  of  the  facilities  during 
the  period  of  construction,  except  for 
those  to  be  located  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Taklma  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents an  Interim  step  in  the  process  of 
developing  a  physical  solution  to  the 
water  supply  problems  of  the  Taklma 
River  basin.  Our  first  step  was  con- 
struction of  fish  passage  facilities  at 
existing  irrigation  facilities  on  the 
Taklma  River.  These  facilities  were 
authorized  in  1984,  and  should  be  com- 
pleted by  1989.  The  final  step  will  in- 
clude measures  to  conserve  the  use  of 
water  in  the  basin  and  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  storage  capacity. 
The  selection  of  this  facility  should 
occur  sometime  next  year,  provided 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
State  of  Washington,  the  Taklma 
Indian  Nation  and  others  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  site  of  the  facility  and  the 
allocation  of  costs  and  benefits  accru- 
ing from  its  construction. 

It  is  important  to  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  bill  provides  a  signifi- 
cant advance  in  reaching  a  solution  to 
the  water  supply  situation  in  the 
valley.  It  is  not  a  complete  solution. 
The  valley  needs  to  continue  to  work 
together  to  cooperatively  agree  on  a 
course  of  action  that  will  relieve  the 
pressures  of  the  over-aUocated  exist- 
ing water  supply.  Unquestionably,  the 
additional  capacity  provided  by  this 
blU  is  long  overdue.  There  are  many  in 
the  Taklma  Valley  who  have  been  an- 
ticipating additional  storage  in  the 
system  since  the  1940's. 

The  Taklma  enhancement  project  is 
an  equitable  sharing  of  costs  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  non- 
Federal  beneficiaries  of  the  project. 
The  development  of  this  project  will 
assure  the  delivery  of  irrigation  water 
for  one  of  the  Nation's  most  produc- 
tive agricultural  areas.  It  will  help  to 
restore  an  anadromous  fishery  ire- 
source  of  great  importance  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  the  Nation.  I 
heartily  endorse  this  project  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1435 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hovae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sacnoit  1.  (a)  That  for  purposes  of  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
irrigation,  and  water  conservation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary) acting  pursuant  to  Federal  reclama- 
tion law  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  SUt.  388, 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supple- 
mentary thereto)  and  conststent  with  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power  Planning 
aiMl  ConaervaUon  Act  (94  Stat  2697)  U  au- 


thorised to  design,  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  following  f adUUea: 

(1)  modification  of  existing  radial  gates  at 
Cle  mum  Dam;  a  Keechelus  Lake  to  Ka- 
chess Lake  pipeline;  a  reregulatlng  reservoir 
to  increase  water-use  effidency  of  the  Roaa 
Division;  facilities  to  automate  and  other- 
wise improve  canal  operations  of  the  Sunny- 
side  Division:  facilities  to  automate  the 
headgate,  wasteways  and  tr&shrack  of  the 
Chandler  Power  Canal  to  maintain  operat- 
ing controls  for  the  Kennewick  Irrigation 
District; 

(2)  facilities  to  automate  and  otherwise 
improve  canal  operaUons  of  the  Wapato  Ir- 
ri^tion  Project  which  is  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 

(3)  storage  facilities  at  the  i^abin  Creek 
site  pending  the  completion  of  the  prelimi- 
nary analysis  and  submission  of  a  report  to 
(ingress  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
a  Secretarial  determination  of  economic  and 
technical  justification  and  compliance  with 
applicable  laws:  Provided  that,  in  addition 
and  consistent  with  the  purposes  authorized 
in  section  1(a)  of  this  Act,  the  C^bin  (>eek 
storage  facilities  are  authorized  to  be  oper- 
ated for  flood  control  purposes,  and  that  re- 
imbursement of  such  costs  allocable  to  flood 
control  shall  be  governed  by  provisions  of 
law  applicable  to  projects  constructed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Anny. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU.  in  cooperation 
with  appropriate  Federal,  state,  and  local 
entities,  develop  a  plan  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  prudent  and  responsible  water  con- 
servation measures  by  recipients  of  irriga- 
tion water,  pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary,  from  the  Yakima  Enhancement 
Project,  and  shall  submit  such  plan  along 
with  the  Secretary's  recommendations  to 
Congress:  Provided  that,  no  funds  shall  be 
appropriated  for  land  acquisition  associated 
with  the  construction  of  the  Cabin  Oeek  fa- 
cilities authorized  by  section  l(aK3)  of  this 
Act  until  said  report  has  been  transmitted 
toC^ongress. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
funds  from  any  entity,  public  or  private,  to 
design,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  fa- 
cilities authorized  by  this  Act. 

Sk.  2.  The  facilities  authorized  by  this 
Act  and  fish  passage  facilities  authorized  by 
the  Acts  of  August  17,  1984  (98  Stat.  1933) 
and  August  22.  1984  (98  SUt.  1369)  shall  be 
considered  features  of  the  TalUma  River 
Basin  Water  Enhancement  Project  (hereaf- 
ter, Yakima  Enhancement  Project),  and 
their  operation  and  maintenance  shall  be  in- 
tegrated and  coordinated  with  other  fea- 
tures of  the  existing  Yakima  Project.  As  ap- 
propriate, the  Secretary  shall  enter  into 
agreements  to  provide  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  such  facilities.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Insure  that  such  facilities  are  op- 
erated in  an  manner  consistent  with  the 
treaty  rights  of  the  Yakima  Indian  Nation. 
Federal  reclamation  law,  and  water  rights 
recognized  pursuant  to  State  law,  Induding 
the  valid  contract  rights  of  irrigation  users. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Roza  reregulatlng  reservoir 
shall  become  a  feature  of  the  Roca  Division. 
Water  savings  resulting  from  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Roza  reregulatlng  res- 
ervoir shall  be  available  for  use  as  supple- 
mental irrigation  water  for  currently  devel- 
oped lands  within  the  Roea  Division. 

(b)  The  facilities  to  automate  and  other- 
wise improve  canal  <n>erations  of  the 
Wm>ato  Irrigation  Project  shall  become  fea- 
tures of  the  WfUMito  Irrigation  Project. 
Water  savings  resulting  from  construction 
and  operation  of  such  facilities  shall  be 
available  for  irrigation  purposes  and  for  the 
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proteetton  mnd  enlianoement  of  flab  mnd 
vfldllfe  within  the  bouDdartes  of  the 
Taklma  Indian  Reaenratlon.  Design,  con- 
■traedon.  operatlan  and  maintenance  costs 
related  to  such  facilities  shall  be  reimbursa- 
ble and  returnable  aoeordinc  to  the  provi- 
sloos  of  the  LeaviU  Act  (Act  of  July  1, 1933 
(47  Stat.  044). 

(c)  The  facilities  to  automate  and  other- 
wise Imnrove  canal  operations  of  the  Sunny- 
side  Dtriaion  shall  become  features  of  the 
Sunnyside  Division.  Water  savings  resulting 
trofn  oonstruetlon  and  operation  of  such  fa- 
cilities shall  be  allocated  to  the  protection 
and  enhaneemoit  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Sac.  4.  The  modified  radial  gates  at  Cle 
Bum  Dam  and  the  Keechelua  Lake  to  Ka- 
cheas  Lake  pipeline  shall  become  a  feature 
of  the  ezlstlnc  Taklma  Project  The  Secre- 
tary shall  operate  and  maintain  such  facili- 
ties in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

Sk.  S.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  operate  and 
maintain  the  ftrttOng  Federal  Chandler  and 
Rosa  powerplants  in  a  manner  that  provides 
priority  for  protectiixi  and  enhancement  of 
fish  and  wildlife. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  (hereafter,  the  Ad- 
ministrator) shall  make  available  power  and 
energy  fnan  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
Power  System  to  the  Secretary  to  meet  con- 
tractual obligations  entered  Into  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  delivery  of  power  and  energy 
from  the  Chandler  and  Rosa  powerplants. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to  amend, 
without  Imposing  any  other  requirement  as 
a  condition  to  such  amendment,  all  existing 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  power  and  energy 
from  the  Cliandler  and  Rosa  powerplants  to 
relieve  any  outstanding  obligations  for  the 
repaymoit  of  CQnstruction  costs  for  such 
powerplants  allocated  to  irrigation. 

Sac.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  planning, 
design,  and  construction  of  elements  of  the 
Taklma  Enhancement  Project  authorized  In 
Section  KaKl)  of  this  Act.  $37,300,000  (Oc- 
tober 1986  prices),  and  $105,000,000  (Octo- 
ber 1986  prices)  for  the  construction  of  the 
facilities  authorized  In  section  l(aX3)  of  this 
Act.  plus  or  minus  such  amounts  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations 
of  construction  costs  indexes  applicable  to 
the  type  of  construction  Involved  herein. 
There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  such  additional  sums 
as  may  be  required  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  three  vertical  feet  en- 
largement of  Cle  Elum  Lake  and  the  Kee- 
chelus  Lake  to  Kacheas  lake  pipeline,  and 
that  portion  of  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance cost  of  other  facilities  authorized  by 
this  Act  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a 
Federal  responsibility,  pursuant  to  the 
agreements  specified  in  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sic.  7.  The  coostroetion  of  facilities  au- 
thoriaed  by  section  KaMl)  and  secUon 
l(aX3)  of  this  Act  shaU  be  initiated  only 
after  ixm-FMeral  interests  have  entered 
into  binding  agreements  with  the  Secretary 
to  fund  35  per  centum  of  the  total  construc- 
tion cost  of  such  facilities  during  such 
period  of  construction. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Design,  craistruetlon.  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  of  facilities  author- 
ized by  this  Act  allocated  to  flah  and  wUdlife 
shall  be  reimbursable  and  returnable  ac- 
cording to  the  pnyvisiaaa  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  313). 
as  amwviwi'  Provided,  That  design,  con- 
structloci.  opoation  and  maintenance  costs 
related  to  anadrranous  fish  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable and  nonretumable. 


(b)  Design,  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  of  facilities  authorized  by 
this  Act  allocated  to  irrigation  and  which 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  an  ir- 
rigation obligation  shall  be  reimbursable 
and  returnable  according  to  the  provisions 
of  section  9(d)  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939  (53  SUt.  1187).  The  Secretary 
shaU  offer  to  amend  existing  irrigation  re- 
payment contracts,  without  Imposing  any 
other  requirement  as  a  condition  to  such 
amendment,  to  provide  for  repayment  of 
the  brlKation  construction  costs  of  facilities 
authorized  by  this  Act  over  a  period  of  not 
more  than  forty  years  exclusive  of  any  de- 
velopment i>eriod  authorized  by  law. 

Sac.  9.  If  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
Taklma  Indian  Nation,  or  any  other  entity, 
public  or  private,  prior  to  the  providing  of 
an  appropriation  of  funds  to  the  Secretary 
to  construct  the  Taklma  Enhancement 
project.  sharesJn  the  costs  of  or  constructs 
any  physical  element  of  the  project,  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  State,  the  Taklma 
Indian  Nation,  or  any  other  entity  In  the 
construction  of  such  elements  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  total  amount  of  any  costs  to  be 
borne  by  the  State,  the  Taklma  Indian 
Nation,  or  any  other  entity  as  contributions 
toward  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  Taklma 
Enhancement  Project:  except  ttiat  no  such 
credit  shall  be  given  for  any  element  con- 
structed by  the  State,  the  Taklma  Indian 
Nation,  or  any  other  entity  unless  the  ele- 
ment has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
prior  to  its  construction.  The  Secretary 
shall  grant  such  approval,  when  requested 
by  the  state  or  other  entity,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  element  proposed  for 
construction  would  be  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Taklma  Enhancement  Project. 

Sac.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary,  as  part  of  the 
study  authorized  by  the  Act  of  December 
38,  1979  (93  SUt.  1341).  Is  directed  to  con- 
duct a  feasibility  study  of  the  following  po- 
tential elements: 

(1)  KitUtas  VaUey  irrigaUon  system  im- 
provements: 

(3)  consolidation  of  the  Selah-Moxee  Irri- 
gation District,  Union  Gap  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, Moxee  Ditch  Company,  and  Hul>bard 
Ditch  Company  diversions  from  the  Taklma 
River  for  delivery  from  the  Roza  Canal:  and 

(3)  development  of  groundwater  resources 
within  the  Roza  Division  for  a  supplemental 
irrigation  water  supply. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  for  such  feasi- 
bility study  >500,000  (October  1988  prices): 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  accept  funds  from  any  entity,  public  or 
private,  to  assist  In  the  xinancing  of  such 
feasibility  study. 

Sac.  11.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to— 

(a)  affect  or  modify  any  treaty  or  other 
right  of  the  Taklma  Indian  Nation; 

(b)  authorize  the  appropriation  or  use  of 
water  by  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  agency, 
the  Taklma  Indian  Nation,  or  any  other 
entity  or  individual: 

(c)  affect  the  rights  or  Jurisdictions  of  the 
United  States,  the  SUtes.  the  Taklma 
Indian  Nation,  or  other  entities  over  waters 
of  any  river  or  stream  or  over  any  ground- 
water resource: 

(d)  alter,  amend,  repeal,  interpret,  modify, 
or  be  In  conflict  with  any  interstate  compact 
made  by  the  States: 

(e)  alter,  establish,  or  affect  the  respective 
rights  of  SUtes.  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Taklma  Indian  Nation,  or  any  person  with 
respect  to  any  water  or  water-related  right; 


(f )  alter,  diminish,  or  abridge  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  agency,  the  Taklma  Indian  Nation,  or 
other  entity,  public  or  private. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  arlae 
as  a  proud  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Taklma  River  Basin  water 
enhancement  project,  certain  elements 
of  which  are  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion, is  of  enormous  importance  to 
Washington  State.  This  bill  represents 
a  significant  agreement  between  the 
various  communities  that  live  in  the 
Yakima  River  Basin,  and  as  such  rep- 
resents a  crucial  step  toward  success- 
ful completion  of  this  project. 

The  Taklma  River  Basin  water  en- 
hancement project  is  necessary  be- 
cause in  a  bad  dry  year  there  really 
isn't  enough  water  in  this  basin  to  go 
around.  The  Taklma  River  Basin  is 
the  home  of  diverse  peoples  with  di- 
verse needs  for  water.  It  Is  the  home 
of  the  Yakima  Indian  Nation,  who  are 
strongly  Interested  in  preserving  and 
upgrading  their  traditional  fisheries. 
It  is  also  the  home  of  farmers  who 
grow  fruit  and  raise  cattle,  farmers 
who  depend  on  irrigated  water  for 
their  livelihoods. 

The  history  of  the  basin  is  to  some 
extent  a  history  of  conflict  between 
these  two  water  user  groups.  I  hope 
that  the  introduction  of  this  bill  today 
is  a  chapter  in  a  new  history  in  the 
basin,  a  history  of  cooperation  for  the 
common  good. 

This  bUl  authorizes  certain  elements 
of  the  overall  project.  It  authorizes 
modernization  of  existing  irrigation  fa- 
cilities, both  on  the  Yaldma  Indian 
Reservation,  and  in  various  irrigation 
districts  along  the  river  basin.  Many  of 
these  elements  are  designed  to  en- 
hance water  conservation,  and  to  pro- 
mote more  efficient  use  of  existing 
water  resources. 

This  bill  also  makes  the  first  step 
toward  developing  a  long-term  solu- 
tion for  the  water  needs  of  the 
Yakima  River  Basin  by  authorizing 
construction  of  storage  facilities  at 
Cabin  Creek.  Construction  of  this  fa- 
cility wiU  be  contingent  on  analysis  of 
the  economic  and  technical  feasibility 
of  this  site  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  on  a  determination  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  this 
project  is  in  compliance  with  all  appli- 
cable laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  E^tahs,  for  his  long  years  of 
effort  and  leadership  on  this  issue. 
This  bill  is  also  the  product  of  hard 
woiit  by  Congressman  Morrisou,  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  the  North- 
west Power  Planning  Council.  Finally, 
I  would  also  like  to  again  commend 
the  people  of  the  Yakima  River  Basin 
for  coming  to  the  agreements  reflected 
in  this  legl8latl<m.  This  is  essentially 
their  bill,  and  this  project  will  hope- 


fully be  an  important  part  of  their 
future. 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.  1436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act  re- 
garding the  transportation  by  rail  of 
certain  materials,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

SAtL  TaAHSPOST  OP  HIGH  LKVKL  HTTCLaAa 
WASRS 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
transiMrtlng  hazardous  cargo— be  it 
petroleum  products,  chemicals,  radio- 
active wastes,  or  other  materials — is  an 
unfortunate  but  necessary  part  of  this 
Nation's  daily  life.  While  only  about  3 
percent  of  aU  hazardous  shipments  in- 
volve radioactive  materials,  the  threat 
of  harm  looms  large  in  this  area.  Con- 
sequently, Congress  must  be  especially 
vigilant  with  regto-d  to  our  policies  and 
procedures  related  to  radioactive  ship- 
ments. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
which  would  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  [HMTAl 
to  require  that  rail  transportation  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
nuclear  fuel  be  done  on  trains  operat- 
ed exclusively  for  that  purpose.  In 
other  words,  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire such  shipments  to  be  transport- 
ed on  dedicated  trains. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
the  citizens  of  Missouri  and  every 
State  affected  by  the  Department  of 
Einergy's  [DOE]  shipment  of  damaged 
core  materials  from  the  Three  Mile 
Island  [TMI]  reactor  in  Pennsylvania 
to  DOE'S  research  facility  in  Idaho 
Falls.  Ever  since  this  particular  ship- 
ping campaign  commenced,  TMI  spent 
nuclear  fuel  has  been  hauled  on  dedi- 
cated trains  made  up  of  a  locomotive, 
a  buffer  car  or  idler,  a  cask  car  carry- 
ing the  specially  designed  spent  nucle- 
ar fuel  container,  another  idler,  and  a 
caboose. 

The  railroads  prefer  to  move  radio- 
active materials  from  source  to  desti- 
nation In  the  safest  possible  manner. 
The  fact  that  radioactive  materials 
present  unique  hazards,  as  well  as  the 
imcertainty  of  what  would  (xxnir  in 
the  event  of  an  accident.  Justify  taking 
all  reasonable  safety  precautions  in- 
cluding the  use  of  dedicated  trains. 

At  this  time,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  use  of  mixed  trains  to  trans- 
port high-level  radioactive  materials  is 
inevitable  unless  Congress  takes  action 
to  prevent  it.  First  of  aU.  neither  DOE 
nor  DOT  require  that  high-level  radio- 
active materials  or  spent  nuclear  fuel 
be  transported  in  tndns  moving  only 
that  material.  In  addition,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  ruled 
that  the  railroads  cannot  unilaterally 
decide  to  ship  by  dedicated  train  and 
expect  to  be  compensated  for  that 
level  of  safety. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  TMI  cam- 
paign. DOE  said  that  high  level  radio- 


active shipments  should  use  routes  in- 
volving the  least  amount  of  switching 
on  the  best  tracks  available.  Safety, 
not  economic  considerations,  was  its 
overriding  (x>ncem.  If  a  railroad  pre- 
ferred to  ship  by  dedicated  trains. 
DOE  was  willing  to  pay  the  premium. 
However.  DOE  now  seems  unwilling  to 
provide  reasonable  compensation  to 
the  railroads  for  dedicated  train  serv- 
ice. It  seems  to  want  to  rely  solely 
upon  the  structural  integrity  of  the 
oaks  used  to  carry  nuclear  wastes. 

This  was  confirmed  during  a  May  12 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Surface  Transportation.  DOE 
admitted  that  mixed  trains,  which 
may  be  carrying  flammable  or  explo- 
sive materials  in  addition  to  nuclear 
materials,  will  be  picking  up  and  drop- 
ping off  cars  across  the  country,  and 
will  be  subject  to  the  switching  and 
Jolting  that  DOE  originally  sought  to 
avoid. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
would  require  that  all  rail  shipments 
of  high-level  nuclear  wastes  and  spent 
nuclear  fuel  be  on  dedicated  trains.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  on 
this  legislation  soon,  either  as  a  free- 
standing bill,  or  as  a  part  of  other  leg- 
islation. Perhaps  it  could  be  included 
in  legislation  reauthorizing  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Act. 
Perhaps  an  even  more  attractive  legis- 
lative vehicle  will  present  itself.  I  will 
be  looking  for  an  appropriate  opportu- 
nity to  expedite  action  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  initiative.* 

By  Bfr.  HEIiMS: 
S.  1437.  A  bill  to  make  certain  mem- 
bers of  foreign  diplomatic  missions 
and  consular  posts  in  the  United 
States  subject  to  the  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  crimes  of  violence;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

DIPLOMATIC  CRIlfXS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
trodudng  today  legislation  which  is 
overdue  and,  in  my  Judgment,  made 
more  necessary  each  day  that  passes. 

The  proposal.  Mr.  President,  is  de- 
signed to  limit  the  diplomatic  immuni- 
ty enjoyed— or  should  I  say  frequently 
abused— by  the  family  and  support 
staff  of  foreign  diplomats.  In  effect, 
the  biU  would  also  restore  to  innocent 
American  citizens  the  rights,  privileges 
and  freedoms  which  were  guaranteed 
to  them  200  years  ago  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  in 
the  United  States  today,  there  reside 
over  37,000  Individuals  who  are  not 
citizens  of  this  country  and  yet  enjoy 
more  freedom,  lilierty  and  personal 
privileges  than  our  own  countrymen. 
Indeed,  there  are  37,000  individuals  in 
this  country  who  are  free  to  commit 
any  crime,  no  matter  how  serious,  how 


violent,  how  heinous,  and  remain  free 
from  prosecution. 

In  their  book  entitled  "Diplomatic 
Crime"  Chuck  Ashman  and  Pamela 
Trescott  detail  in  350  pages  the  hor- 
rors suffered  by  innocent  Amerteang 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  residents  who 
have  no  regard  or  remorse  for  their 
victims— our  citizens. 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson wrote  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dei>endence: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  unal- 
ienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  hairiness. 

Unfortunately,  for  hundreds  of 
Americans,  their  unalienable  rights 
have  been  alienated,  and  continue  to 
be  alienated  by  foreign  criminals  who 
hide  behind  cloak  of  diplomatic  immu- 
nity. 

For  innocent  Americans  like  Carol 
Holmes  who  was  brutally  raped  in  her 
own  home,  or  "Holly"  a  young  Wash- 
ington DC.  teenager  who  was  gang 
raped— there  is  no  personal  liberty. 
For  residents  like  Dr.  Halla  Brown, 
professor  of  medicine  and  chief  of  the 
allergy  clinic  at  George  Washington 
University,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
freedom.  Her  professional  career,  her 
contribution  to  our  community,  her  fi- 
nancial independence  and  her  person- 
al life  were  all  destroyed  by  a  Panama- 
nian diplomat  who,  through  his  cal- 
lous arrogance  and  disregard  for 
simple  traffic  regulations,  has  left  Dr. 
Brown  a  prisoner  in  her  own  quadri- 
plegic body.  And  for  a  young  man  like 
Kenneth  Skeen,  who  had  honorably 
served  our  country  in  military  service, 
his  guarantee  of  a  right  to  life  was  all 
but  extinguished  by  the  son  of  a 
South  American  diplomat  who  shot 
him  three  times  and  left  him  to  fight 
for  his  life  In  an  intensive  care  unit. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  our  citizens, 
these  victims  of  international  arro- 
gance have  not  only  been  denied  their 
constitutional  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they 
have  also  been  denied  the  right  of  re- 
dress of  grievances,  the  right  of  equal 
protection  under  law,  and  the  right. 
Mr.  President,  to  expect  what  every 
American  is  taught  to  expect  and  be- 
lieve when  they  recite  the  Pledge  of 
AUegiance— the  right  of  liberty  and 
Justice  for  alL 

I  believe  that  our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  Senator  Btro,  stated  it  most 
succinctly  when,  in  reference  to  the 
shooting  of  Kenneth  Skeen,  he  said  it 
seemed: 

Inconceivable  to  me  that  the  relative  of  a 
diplomat  can  carry  a  gun  In  this  country 
and  shoot  an  American  citizen  and  cannot 
be  arrested:  cannot  be  brought  to  trial;  can 
Just  be  turned  loose  on  the  street 

I  too  think  it  inconceivable  that 
such  an  outrageous  lack  of  regard  for 
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our  system  of  Jiistice,  our  due  process 
of  law,  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
has  been  allowed  to  continue  in  this 
country.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  put  an  end  to  the  legal  loop- 
hole that  has  aUowed  the  family  and 
support  staff  members  of  foreign  dlp- 
Iranats  to  deny  to  our  citizens  the  free- 
dotas  and  protections  which  are  right- 
fully theirs. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for 

himself.      Mr.      Hmiz.      Mr. 

Daschle.      Mr.      Lvgar.      Mr. 

CoBDi.  Mr.  McCAnr,  Mr.  Ezon, 

Mr.  WisTH.  Mr.  Osasslct.  Mr. 

BoscHWTR.    Mr.    Hbcbt.    Mr. 

BusoiCK.    Mr.    Pbisslsr.    Mr. 

CoiTRAD.    Mr.    Staitoiu).    Mr. 

ECatch.  and  Mr.  SnmDrs): 
S.  1438.  A  bill  to  assist  rural  hospi- 
tals facing  unfair  Medicare  payment 
policies:  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  Finance. 

fKif^mw  KUSAL  BOanTAL  rATMKirr  aQUITT 
ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today,  along  with  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Hbdiz,  Mr.  Daschlx,  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  CoHxir.  Mr.  McCaih,  Mr.  Exoir. 
Mr.  WisTH.  Mr.  GRASSLrr,  Mr.  Bosch- 
WRZ.  BCr.  HacHT.  Mr.  BtnisicK,  Mr. 
PussLSB.  Mr.  CoMHAi),  Mr.  Statfoiu), 
Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Stkvkns.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  the  Medicare 
Rural  Hospital  Payment  Equity  Act  of 
1987.  This  act  is  designed  to  provide 
assistance  to  rural  hospitals  faced  with 
unfair  Medicare  payment  policies. 

Mr.  President,  in  January  of  this 
year,  President  Reagan  went  to  Be- 
thesda  Naval  Hospital  and  successfully 
underwent  prostate  surgery  performed 
by  a  team  of  Minnesota  physicians. 
I'm  not  sure  what  the  President's  sur- 
gery cost,  and  I  doubt  if  the  procedure 
was  paid  for  through  the  normal  Med- 
icare payment  system. 

But,  had  the  President  gone  to 
Douglas  County  Hoq)ltal  in  Alexan- 
dria. MN,  presented  his  Medicare  card, 
and  had  his  surgery  paid  for  like  most 
Medicare  beneficiaries,  the  Medicare 
payment  to  Douglas  County  Hospital 
would  have  been  $2,233.  Had  the  Presi- 
dent gone  to  a  hospital  in  Minneapolis 
for  his  surgery,  however,  Medicare 
would  have  paid  $3.640 — over  50  per- 
cent more. 

This  case  Is  an  example  of  what  Is 
laiown  in  hospital  circles  as  the  urban- 
rural  differential  in  the  Medicare  pay- 
ment system.  And.  this  illogical  and 
unconscionable  bias  against  rural  hos- 
pitals is  today,  in  1987,  one  of  the  prin- 
ei()al  reasons  that  rural  health  care  in 
this  country  is  in  very  serious  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  our  rural  hospitals 
are  ailing.  From  rural  America,  we 
hear  an  outpouring  of  concern  that 
the  primary  focus  of  many  communi- 
ttea'  health  care— the  rural  hoq>ital— 
is  In  Jeopardy  of  disappearing. 

The  present  Medicare  payment 
system  doesn't  adequately  account  for 


the  fact  that  small  rural  hospitals  like 
those  In  Deer  River  and  Northfleld, 
MN  compete  for  the  same  doctors  and 
nurses,  buy  from  the  same  suppliers, 
and  have  other  costs  comparable  to 
those  in  metropolitan  areas  such  as 
Minneapolls/St.  Paul  or  Duluth.  In 
fact,  the  rural/urban  differential  is  en- 
tirely arbitrary  and  capricious,  penal- 
izing a  hospital  if  it  happens  to  be  lo- 
cated in  an  area  classified  as  "rural," 
when  Just  across  some  imaginary  line 
is  a  hospital  with  the  same  imderljring 
costs,  but  receiving  higher  pajrments. 

In  Minnesota,  the  financial  under- 
pinnings of  many  rural  hospitals  are 
so  strained  that  talk  of  hospital  clo- 
sare  Is  not  uncommon.  Rural  hospitals 
have,  in  addition,  to  contend  with  a 
depressed  economy  and  an  aging  and 
often  declining  population.  Four  rural 
hospitals  in  Minnesota  have  closed  in 
the  past  3  years,  and  the  situation  is 
projected  to  get  worse:  36  of  the 
State's  170  hospitals  are  in  financial 
trouble,  most  are  rural. 

A  similar  picture  is  developing  na- 
tionwide. From  1980  to  1985,  of  214 
hospitals  that  closed,  86  were  rural.  In 
1985,  there  were  49  closings  with 
urban  closings  slightly  outnumbered 
rural.  28  to  21.  But  in  1986,  71  commu- 
nity hospitals  closed— more  than  in 
any  other  year  of  this  decade— and 
more  than  half  were  in  rural  areas. 

Rural  residents  cite  numerous  rea- 
sons for  the  general  decline  in  rural 
hospitals'  financial  health:  The  down- 
turn in  local  agricultural  and  natural 
resource-based  economies;  the  shift 
toward  less  expensive  outpatient  care 
with  a  parallel  decline  in  inpatient 
hospital  services,  and  profound 
changes  in  payment  policies  of  Medi- 
care and  other  payors. 

It  is  toward  this  latter  impact— the 
impact  of  Medicare  payment 
changes— that  rural  communities  are 
directing  their  frustration  and  anger. 
Rural  residents  are  angry  because 
they  believe  Medicare  pajrment  poli- 
cies are  unfair  to  rural  hospitals.  And 
they  are  not  alone  in  their  belief. 
Their  concerns  are  echoed  by  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  which  at  its  most  recent 
house  of  delegates  meeting  urged  its 
members  to  put  aside  self-interest  in 
recognizing  the  need  to  resolve  the 
issue  of  inequitable  Medicare  pay- 
ments to  rural  hospitals. 

And.  the  independent  and  respected 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission  [ProPACl.  in  a  report 
submitted  on  April  1.  calls  for  better 
treatment  of  rural  hospitals  under 
Medicare's  prospective  payment 
system  [PPSJ.  Despite  the  actions  of 
Congress  in  1986  to  remove  some  in- 
equities in  the  way  rural  hospitals  are 
paid.  ProPAC  concludes  that  more 
help  will  be  needed  to  ensiure  that 
Medicare's  payment  policy  does  not 
Jeopardize  access  to  care  for  benefici- 
aries in  rural  areas. 


Medicare  payments  have  a  particu- 
larly strong  impact  on  rural  hospitals. 
Because  most  rural  hospitals  are 
small,  they  cannot  adjust  easily  to 
fluctuations  in  inpatient  admissions  or 
case  mix.  whereas  larger  hospitals  can 
average  the  fluctuations  from  year  to 
year  and  over  many  cases.  For  small 
rural  hospitals  which  tend  to  operate 
closer  to  the  margin,  and  which 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  law  of 
large  numbers— a  key  principle  upon 
which  PPS  is  based— these  fluctua- 
tions can  be  devastating  financially. 
Because  about  two-thirds  of  rural  hos- 
pital patients  are  Medicare  patients, 
compared  to  about  one-third  for  urban 
hospitals,  rural  hospitals  are  doubly  at 
risk  when  the  prospective  payment 
systems  fails  to  compensate  them  ade- 
quately for  their  special  circumstances 
or  when  inequities  in  payment  policies 
exist. 

A  fundamental  problem  does  exist 
within  the  payment  rates  for  urban/ 
rural  hospitals.  Rural  hospitals,  be- 
cause of  lower  average  costs  in  1981, 
are  paid  a  lower  rate  than  urban  hos- 
pitals. This  differential,  based  on  geo- 
graphic location,  means  that  rural 
hospitals  receive  considerably  less 
than  their  urban  counterparts  for  the 
same  services,  even  though  the  actual 
costs  of  operating  a  hospital  in  these 
areas  have  now  narrowed.  Our  bill 
seeks  to  correct  this  inequity  by  phas- 
ing out  separate  urban  and  rural  pay- 
ments and  requiring  that  payments  be 
based  on  a  single  national  rate  by 
1991. 

In  the  short  term,  our  proposal  pro- 
vides immediate  relief  to  rural  hospi- 
tals by  requiring,  in  1988.  a  hospital 
payment  update  which  is  equitable  for 
all  hospitals,  yet  which  is  slightly 
higher  for  rural  hospitals  than  for 
urbans,  thereby  reducing  the  pasmaent 
gap.  Our  proposal  provides  additional 
relief  by  focusing  on  other  Medicare 
hospital  payment  policies  which  fail  to 
consider  or  provide  for  the  needs  of 
rural  hospitals.  Such  policies,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  area  wage  index,  do  not  ac- 
count acciu^tely  for  the  cost  of  hospi- 
tal labor  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Similarly,  in  the  case  of  sole  communi- 
ty hospitals — a  specially  designated 
group  of  isolated  hospitals  whose  ex- 
istence is  critical  to  access  of  Medicare 
beneficiaries  to  health  care — we  find 
that  assistance  that  is  supposed  to  be 
available  to  this  group  is  only  partially 
received. 

This  act  proposes  remedies  for  these 
and  other  inequities  in  the  way  in 
which  the  current  hospital  payment 
system  treats  the  rural  hospital.  At 
the  close  of  this  statement  we  wiU  pro- 
vide, with  the  consent  of  our  col- 
leagues, a  summary  of  the  key  fea- 
tures of  the  Rural  Hospital  Payment 
Equity  Act  of  1987. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  a  bail- 
out for  rural  hospitals.  Certainly,  for 


some  areas,  there  are  duplicative  fa- 
cilities and  facilities  with  far  too  little 
population  base  to  support  multiple 
hospitals.  Moreover,  some  hospitals 
have  an  oversupply  of  acute  care  beds 
and  need  to  look  critically  at  the  serv- 
ices they  presently  are  delivering. 
Indeed,  along  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  recently  introduced  S.  1207, 
"The  Medicare  Rural  Health  Services 
Transition  Act  of  1987";  a  bill  designed 
to  complement  the  Medicare  Rural 
Hospital  Payment  Equity  Act.  S.  1207 
would  help  small  rural  hospitals  im- 
plement strategies  to  transform  them- 
selves into  health  care  entities  more 
suited  to  changing  services  needs  of 
Medicare  beneficiaries  in  some  rural 
areas. 

The  Medicare  Rural  Hospital  Pay- 
ment Equity  Act  of  1987  will  help  to 
assure  equity  of  Medicare  payments 
for  rural  hospitals  already  struggling 
to  survive  in  the  rapidly  evolving 
health  care  scene.  We  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  Join  with  us  in  support- 
ing this  bill,  and  we  look  forward  to 
your  comments  and  suggestions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  and  a  summary  of  its  key  fea- 
tures be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRs,  as  follows: 

8. 1438 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Repretentative*    of   the    United   SUUet   of 
America  in  Congret  assembled. 
SECnON  1.  8HOBT  TITLE;  REFEBENCSS  IN  ACT. 

(a)  Short  Titlx.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Medicare  Rural  Hospital  Payment 
Equity  Act  of  1987". 

(b)  RKnazircBs  nr  this  Act.— Whenever  in 
this  Act  there  is  an  amendment  or  repeal  of 
a  section  or  provision,  the  amendment  or 
repeal  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
that  section  or  provision  In  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

SBC  1  KLnONATION  OF  SEPARATE  AVERAGE 
STANDARDIZED  AMOUNTS  FOR  URBAN 
AND  RURAL  PPS  HOSPrTALa 

(a)  m  OniKRAi SecUon  1886  (42  UJ3.C. 

139SWV)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(IK  IK  A)  On  or  before  April  1,  1988,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission  established  under 
subsection  (e)  (In  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  'Commission')  shall  each  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  recommending  a 
methodolosy  that  provides  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  system  of  determining  separate 
average  standardized  amounts  for  subsec- 
tion (d)  hospitals  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(dKlKB))  located  In  urban  and  rural  areas. 
The  methodologies  set  forth  In  such  reports 
shall  provide  for  a  graduated  reduction  of 
the  differences  in  the  average  standardized 
amounts  applicable  to  urban  and  rural  sub- 
section (d)  hospitals  during  the  3e-month 
period  beginning  October  1,  1988  and  shaU 
provide  for  the  complete  elimination  of 
such  differences  for  discharges  occurring  cm 
or  after  October  1,  1990.  Such  methodolo- 
gies may  provide  for  such  changes  to  any  of 
the  adjustments,  reductions,  and  special 
payments  otherwise  authorized  or  required 
by  this  section  as  the  Secretary  or  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  necessary  and  ap- 


propriate to  carry  out  the  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  Not  Uter  than  May  1.  1988.  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  (In  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  'CEO')  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  analysis  of  each  of  the  reports 
submitted  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  Not  later  than  June  1,  1988,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  promulgate  proposed  regula- 
tions to  Implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A)  (In- 
cluding any  recommended  changes  in  the 
adjustments,  reductions,  and  special  pay- 
ments otherwise  authorized  or  required  by 
this  section). 

"(D)  Not  later  than  August  30.  1988,  the 
Secretary  shaU  promulgate  final  regulations 
to  Implement  the  recommendations  and 
changes  described  in  subparagraph  (C). 

"(E)  If  the  Congress  does  not  enact  legis- 
lation after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
tills  subsection  and  before  October  1,  1988, 
with  respect  to  the  average  standardized 
amounts  applicable  to  urban  and  rural  sub- 
section (d)  hospitals,  then,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  aver- 
age standardized  amounts  for  such  hoqjitals 
for  discharges  occurring  on  or  after  October 
1,  1988,  shidl  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  final  regulations  promulgated 
under  subparagraph  (D). 

"(2KA)  On  or  before  April  1,  1989,  thy 
Secretary  and  the  Commission  shall  each^ 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  specifying 
the  manner  In  which  the  average  standard- 
ized amounts  determined  under  the  regula- 
tions becoming  effective  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (IKE)  should  be  adjusted  appro- 
priately to  reflect  legitimate  differences  In 
the  operating  costs  of  Inpatient  hospital 
services  (as  defined  In  subsection  (aK4))  for 
different  categories  of  subsection  (d)  hospi- 
tals. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  BCay  1,  1989,  the  C^on- 
greasional  Budget  Office  (in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  CBO')  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  analysis  of  each  of  the  reports 
submitted  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  Not  later  tlian  June  1,  1990,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  proposed  regula- 
tions to  Implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(D)  Not  later  than  August  30.  1990,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  final  regulations 
to  implement  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(E)  If  the  Congress  does  not  enact  legis- 
lation after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
tills  subsection  and  before  October  1,  1990. 
with  respect  to  adjustments  to  the  average 
standardized  amounts  applicable  to  urban 
and  rural  subsection  (d)  hospitals,  then,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  the  sec- 
tion, the  average  standardized  amounts  for 
such  hospitals  for  discharges  occurring  on 
or  after  October  1,  1990,  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  final  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  paragraph  (IKD)  and  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  this  paragraph.". 

(b)  EppBcnvz  Datk.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SBC  t.  APPUCABLB  PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  IN 
PATMENTS  FOR  INPATIENT  HOSPTTAL 
SERVICSa 

(a)  IM  OEHBRAU-Section  1886(bX3KB)  (43 
n.S.C.  1395ww(bK3XBKi))  is  amended— 

(Din  claused)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (d)  for  discharges  oocuiring  during  a 
fiscal  year"  In  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
clause (I),  and 


(B)  by  striking  subclause  (I)  and  redesig- 
nating subclauses  (11)  and  (m)  as  sub- 
clauses (I)  and  (11),  respectively, 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (ii)  as  dauae 
(ill),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (i)  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"(U)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (d),  for 
discharges  occurring  during  a  fiscal  year, 
the  'applicable  percentage  Increaae'  shall 
be— 

"(II)  for  fiscal  year  1987, 1.15  percent. 

"(ni)  for  fiscal  year  1988,  3.3  percent  for 
hospitals  located  In  an  urban  area  and  3.0 
percent  for  hospitals  located  In  a  rural  area. 

"(IV)  for  fiscal  year  1989,  and  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  the  percentage  determined  by 
the  '  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection 
(eX4).". 

(b)  CoNFORMnro  Chahgbs.— 

(1)  SubcUuse  (I)  of  section 
1886(bK3KBKl),  as  redesignated  by  subaec- 
Uon  (aKlKB),  is  amended  by  striking 
"clause  (11)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"cUuse  (111). 

(3)  Section  1888(bK3KA)  is  amended  by 
strildng  "under  subparagraph  (B)"  In  the 
matter  following  clause  (11)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "imder  subparagraph  (BKl)". 

(3)  SecUon  1886(dK3KA)  to  amended  by 
striking  "(bK3XB)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(bK3XBKU)". 

(c)  Errsc'i'ivs  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  shall  apply  to  cost  re- 
porting periods  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987,  and  for  purposes  of  section 
1886(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  dis- 
charges occurring  on  or  after  October  1, 
1987. 

SEC  4.  PROSPECTIVE  PATMENT  WAGE  INDEX. 

(a)  Applicatioii  op  Rbviso  Hospital 
Labor  Markzt  Arxas.— 

(1)  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  shall 
study  and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
effect  that  the  application  of  the  labor 
market  area  definitions  described  In  para- 
graph (2).  in  m*ir<ny  the  adjustments  de- 
scribed in  sections  1886(dK2KCKU), 
188«(dK3KH),  and  1886(dK3KE)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  would  have  upon  pay- 
ments under  part  A  of  title  xvm  of  such 
Act  to  hospitato  located  in  urban  areas  and 
hospitals  located  in  rural  areas  (by  State 
and  by  region). 

(2)  The  labor  market  area  deflnitions  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  are— 

(A)  urbanized  portions  of  a  metropolitan 
statistical  area  (BCSA)  or  a  New  England 
county  metropolitan  area  (NECMA), 

(B)  nonurbanlzed  portions  of  an  3CSA  or 
NECMA. 

(C)  urbanized  counties  not  within  an  MSA 
or  NECMA  and 

(D)  nonurbanlzed  counties  not  within  an 
MSAorNECntlA 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2KC),  a 
county  shall  be  treated  as  'urbanized'  if  a 
city  or  town  with  25,000  or  more  inhabitants 
Is  located  in  the  county. 

(4)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
siiall  be  submitted  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act 
and  shall  analyze— 

(A)  the  appropriateness  of  applying  the 
labor  market  area  definitions  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  for  the  purposes  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  and 

(B)  whether  definitions  of  labor  maiket 
areas  other  than  the  definitions  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  would  more  accurately  reflect 
variations  In  wages  and  wage-related  oosts. 

(b)  Updatiho  AMD  RzFKUiu  StnrrzT  or 
Hospital  WAon.— 
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(IXAXi)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Hmnan  Senrioee  (in  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall— 

(I)  conduct  a  survey  of  the  wases  and 
wage-related  costs  of  subsection  (d)  hospi- 
tals (as  defined  in  secUim  1886(dXlXB)  of 
the  Sodal  Security  Act  (42  MS.C. 
13Mww<dXlXB))  for  purposes  of  updatlns 
the  area  wage  index  applied  in  making  the 
adjustments  described  in  sections 
188«(dX3XCXll).  1886<dX3XH).  and 
1886(dX3XE)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

(tl)  apply  the  updated  index  in  determin- 
ing payments  to  such  hospitals  for  dis- 
charges occurring  on  or  after  October  1, 
IMS. 

(II)  The  survey  conducted  pursuant  to 
clause  (11)  shall  measure  the  eamingn  and 
paid  hours  of  employment  by  occupational 
category  and  shall  exclude  data  with  respect 
to  the  wages  and  wage-related  costs  in- 
curred in  furnishing  skilled  nursing  fadllty 


(B)  A  surrey  of  the  type  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  conducted  at  least 
once  every  36  months  after  the  completion 
of  the  survey  required  by  such  paragraph, 
and  an  updated  area  wage  index  reflecting 
the  results  of  the  surrey  involved  shall  be 
applied  in  determining  payments  to  subsec- 
tion (d>  hospitals  for  discharges  occurring  in 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  completion 
of  the  survey. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  summary  of  the  results 
of  any  survey  required  by  paragraph  (1). 

(SXA)  The  (Congressional  Budget  Office 
shall  study  and  report  to  the  Congress  on— 

(I)  the  effect  of  variations  in  occupational 
mix  tta  the  wage  and  wage-related  costs  of 
subsection  (d)  hoq>ltals.  and 

(II)  the  feasibility  of  adjusting  the  area 
wage  index  used  for  purposes  of  mafclng  the 
adjustments  detcribed  in  sections 
laawdxaxcxii).       isawdxaxH).       and 

laaatdXSXE)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  to 
take  into  account  variations  in  oocupatloiua 
nilx. 

(B)  The  report  required  by  subparagraph 
(a)  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

■C  a  MDMCAKB  PATMINr  FOB  BOSPfTALS  THAT 

ACS  80LB  oomfUinrT  PBOvmcu. 

(a)  PATimrr  Foudla  Eucnow.— The 
flnt  sentence  of  section  ISSWdXSXCXU)  (43 
UAC  lSWww(dX5XCXil))  is  amoMled- 

(1)  by  striking  "shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thsrwn#  "may,  at  the  election  of  the  hospl- 
taL^and 

(3)  by  toaerttng  "(rather  than  under  the 
payMsnt  formula  otherwise  applicable 
■Bisr  that  paragraph)"  after  "that  para- 
vaph". 

(b)  Ravmoii  or  Voldiib  Aaimntmn  Pao- 
Twoii.— Secttoi  ISSMdXSXCXU)  (43  n.&C. 
13Mw(dX5XCXlI)).  as  amended  by  sobsee- 
tlon  (a).  Is  further  amended— 

(1)  toy  tnaertlng  "(ir  after  "(II)". 

(3)  toy  striking  the  second  sentence,  and 

(S)  toy  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 


"(n)  In  the  case  of  a  hospital  that  is  a  sole 
oommunlty  hospital  that  ezperiencea,  in  a 
cost  reporting  period  (beginning  before  Oc- 
tober 1.  IMO).  compared  to  the  previous 
cost  reporting  period,  a  decrease  of  more 
than  i  perooit  in  its  total  number  of  inpa- 
tient cases,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  tat 
sneh  adjustment  to  the  pay  amounts  provld- 
•d  under  this  subsection  (other  than  under 
[>h  (9))  as  may  be  necessary  to  fully 
the  hospital  for  the  fixed  costs 
tt  tneura  in  the  period  in  providing  Inpatient 


hospital  services,  including  the  reasonable 
cost  of  maintaining  necessary  core  staff  and 
services.  The  previous  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  a  decrease  to  the  extent  tt  Is  attrib- 
utable to  the  closing  of  beds  by  a  hospital  or 
other  affirmative  actions  taken  by  a  hospi- 
tal to  reduce  capacity  or  case  load.". 

(c)  CLABificAnoir  or  CTarmiA.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
issue,  before  October  1,  1987,  instructions 
for  implementation  of  the  volume  adjust- 
ment described  in  section 
1886(dX5XCKUXn>  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  sole  community  hospitals,  in  order 
to  clarify  the  Interpretation  of  the  criteria 
used  In  granting  such  an  adjustment  (In- 
cluding those  circumstances  that  wlU  be 
treated  as  circumstances  beyond  a  hospital's 
control)  and  to  simplify  the  process  of  ap- 
plying for  such  adjustment. 

(d)  Stttst.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (in  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  study  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  feasibility  and 
appropriateness  of  applying  a  formula, 
baaed  on  the  average  increase  (for  each  de- 
crease of  1  percent  in  the  total  volume  of  in- 
patient cases)  In  the  cost  per  discharge  for 
hospitals  of  similar  size  and  characteristics, 
to  determine  the  payment  adjustments 
made  pursuant  to  section 
1886(dX5KCKUXII)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  October  1, 
1M7. 

(e)  EmcTiTK  Date. —The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  cost 
reporting  periods  beginning  on  or  a^ter  July 
1,  1987. 

SIC  a  OUTUXS  KKDUCnONS  AND  PAYIflNTB  POR 
KURAL  HOSPITALa 

(a)  Basxd  or  Actual  OrrruKa  PATMxinn 
poa  Saoon  Paxvious  Fiscal  Tkax.— Section 
18M  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1395WW)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (dXBXB),  by  striking 
"(estimated  by  the  Secretary)"  and  insert- 
ing "(determined  by  the  Secretary)"; 

(3)  in  subsecUon  (dXSXAXiv)— 

(A)  by  striking  "projected  or  estimated" 
and  inserting  "determined",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "in  that  year"  and  insert- 
ing "in  the  second  previous  fiscal  year"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (eX5>— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "and 
the  determinations  under  subsections 
(dX3XB)  and  (dXSXA)"  after  "paragraph 
(4)".  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  inserting  "and 
such  subsections"  after  "such  paragraph". 

(b)  AmniAL  Rapoar.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  include  in 
the  annual  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  1875(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  a 
comparison  of  the  total  reductions  made 
pursuant  to  section  1888(dX3XB)  of  such 
Act  and  the  total  payments  made  pursuant 
to  section  1886(dXSXA)  of  such  Act  for  hos- 
pitals located  In  rural  areas,  and  the  total 
reductions  and  payments  made  pursuant  to 
such  sections  for  hospitals  located  in  urban 
areas.  The  comparison  shall  be  for  dis- 
charges occurring  in  the  most  recently  com- 
pleted fiscal  year. 

SumcAaT  OP  Krr  ^uxuaas,  Ruhal  Hospital 
PATimrr  EQnrrr  Act  op  1987,  Sbkatos 
DATS  DuaamxROKa 

1.  ■STABLI8H  A  SmOLa,  HATIOMAL  PATMXHT 
SATV 

Rationale:  In  1983,  when  the  proq)ective 
payment  system  [PPSl  was  established, 
rural  and  urban  hospitals  were  grouped  sep- 
arately as  the  basia  of  the  calculation  of  the 


payment  rate,  or  standardlied  amount  The 
rural/urban  variable  was  selected  because  It 
was  believed  to  be  a  reasonable  proxy  for 
unexplained,  yet  historically  higher,  costs  of 
operation  of  urban  hoapitals.  Congress 
agreed  to  pay  hospitals  some  portion  of  the 
cost  difference,  although  the  empirical  basis 
of  the  differences  was  not  then,  and  contin- 
ues to  be  uncertain. 

Subsequently,  Congress  has  recognized 
that  the  rural/urban  distinction  has  result- 
ed in  rural  hoq>itals  receiving  inequitable, 
significantly  lower  payments  than  urban 
hospitals.  Through  a  series  of  provisions 
and  adjustments,  it  has  attempted  to  close 
the  payment  gap.  The  rural/urt>an  variable 
has  f aUed  as  a  means  of  reflecting  underly- 
ing cost  differences  because  it  is  a  poorly  de- 
fined, discrete  variable  which  is  imable  to 
distinguish  between  the  differences  in  the 
cost  of  doing  business  in  different  communi- 
ties. There  are  as  many  differences  within 
these  broad  rural  and  urban  groups,  as 
there  are  between  the  groups.  For  example, 
a  hospital  can  be  only  a  few  miles  away 
from  another,  but  if  one  is  located  in  a  met- 
ropolitan area,  that  hospital  can  receive  as 
much  as  40  percent  higher  payment  for  a 
"DRO". 

This  proposal  requires  that  the  payment 
gap,  in  phases.  I>e  closed  completely  by 
fiscal  year  1991.  This  goal  is  achieved  by  es- 
tablishing a  single  national  payment  rate.  A 
single,  national  rate  would  enable  Medicare 
to:  a.  eliminate  the  rural /urban  variable  as 
the  means  of  accounting  for  underlying,  un- 
determined cost  differences,  b.  pay  the  same 
rate  for  all  hospitala— except  for  payments 
which  can  be  demonstrated  to  reflect  an  un- 
derlying source  of  costs  which  are  unavoid- 
able or  determined  to  be  legitimate  for  pay- 
ment from  a  public  policy  perspective,  c.  de- 
velop new  or  revised  factors  which  are  not 
now  explicitly  aciuiowledged  by  PPS  but 
which  might  achieve  the  fine  discrimina- 
tions necessary  to  provide  equitable  pay- 
ments. Only  if  it  could  be  determined  that  a 
specific  grouping  of  hospitals  have  higher 
or  lower  costs  for  reasons  well  founded, 
should  new  pajrment  adjustments  be  devel- 
oped and  implemented. 

The  F>rospective  Pajrment  Assessment 
Commission  [ProPACl  and  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  [HHS], 
would  make  recommendations  by  April  1, 
1988.  as  to  the  specific  rate,  the  method  of 
calculation  of  the  rate,  and  the  transition 
year  amotmts.  Congress,  by  acting  on  those 
recommendations,  would  establish  fiscal 
year  1988  as  the  first  transition  year  for 
phasein  of  a  single  rate.  In  fiscal  year  1990, 
the  second  transition  year,  the  rates  would 
converge  even  further.  On  Oct.  1,  1990— first 
year  1991— the  entire  gap  would  have  been 
eliminated  and  the  single  rate  would  take 
effect. 

Windfall  profits— or  losses— for  any  hospi- 
tal group  should  not  be  permitted  to  occur 
as  a  side  effect  of  the  shift  to  a  single  rate. 
Such  profits/  losses  might  occur  because  of 
the  modifications  already  Instituted  by  Con- 
gress which  were  designed  to  reduce  the  gap 
between  rural  and  urban  hospitals.  Those 
modifications  might  no  longer  be  applicable 
as  the  transition  to  a  single  rate  proceeds. 
E!ven  the  other,  new  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posed bill  might  need  revision  or  elimina- 
tion. We  have  provided,  therefore,  that 
ProPAC  and  HHS  would  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  by  April  1,  1988,  about 
any  other  changes  needed. 

Similarly,  we  require  that  these  organiza- 
tions provide  recommendations  to  Congress 


by  April  1,  1989.  about  any  new  adjustments 
to  the  single  standardized  amoimt  which 
would  be  required  once  the  single  rate  is  in 
effect  to  assure  that  hospitals  receive  fair 
pasrment  based  on  unavoidable  and  legiti- 
mate underlying  variation  in  costs  or  other 
factors. 

3.  DKVKLOP  SKPARATB  RURAL  AMD  URBAN  1»SB 
UPDATE  FACTORS  POR  PAYMKIfTS  UKDBR  THE 
PROSPlCTtVE  PAYMKNT  STSTKM  (PPS) 

Rationale:  This  proposal  will  imnedlately 
reduce  the  distance  between  urban  and 
rural  hospitals'  rates  of  payment.  In  1988, 
rural  hospitals  would  receive  a  3.0-percent 
update  andurban  hospitals  would  get  a  2.2- 
percent  increase.  Reduction  In  the  disparity 
in  rates  Is  required  to  restore  equity  for 
rural  hospitals.  The  update  amount  pro- 
posed here  also  was  proposed  by  the 
ProPAC  and  would  equal  2.3  percent  when 
the  rural  and  urban  proportions  are  weight- 
ed and  averaged.  The  amount  proposed  falls 
between  the  administration's  proposal  for  a 
0.75-percent  update,  and  the  probable 
update  of  3.9  percent  that  would  result 
under  current  law— in  which  the  update 
equals  hospital  market  basket  minus  2  per- 
cent. The  update  amount  would  be  subject 
to  revision  depending  upon  more  recent 
data  reflecting  additional  fluctuations  in 
the  hospital  market  basket  and  case  mix 
amounts. 

ProPAC's  recommendations  provide  a  sen- 
sible and  reasoned  approach  to  the  complex 
problem  of  providing  equitable  payments  to 
hospitals.  The  recommendations  are  based 
on  a  procedure  which  recalculates  the 
standardized  amount  paid  to  hospitals  by 
partially  incorporating  changes  in  the  cost 
base,  while  sharing  productivity  gains  be- 
tween the  hospital  Industry  and  the  Medi- 
care Program.  It  also  takes  into  consider- 
ation downward  adjustments  in  the  update 
factor  made  in  prior  years.  Rebasing,  in^ts 
purest  form,  would  not  take  these  adJuaM 
ments  into  account,  but  would  adjust  for  all 
of  the  cost  changes  that  have  CKXurred  be- 
tween 1981  and  1984,  and,  in  effect,  would 
take  away  the  productivity  gains  achieved 
by  hospitals  which  played  by  the  rules  that 
Congress  set  forth. 

3.  OCPROVIlfG  THE  AKXA  WAGE  nfSEX  BT:  (A) 
AMKHDIHO  THE  LABOR  MARKET  AREA  DEPIKI- 
TIOH,  AMD  (B)  UPDATTITG  THE  WAGE  SURVET 
AMD  ADDIMO  A  SKnX  MTX  PACTOR 

Rationale:  As  soon  as  possible,  we  should 
account  more  accurately  for  wage  variation 
in  rural  and  urban  areas.  This  accounting  is 
important  because  the  relative  distribution 
of  Medicare  payments  is  based  on  the  area 
wage  index.  Equity  in  hospital  payments  re- 
quires that  we  redefine  labor  market  areas. 
However,  changes  In  definitions  suggested 
by  ProPAC,  in  the  short  term,  may  result  in 
changes  that  are  not  clearly  understood  and 
which  may  contribute  to  new  inequities. 
Such  questions  suggest  that  additional  in- 
formation regarding  the  impact  of  the  new 
definitions  is  necessary  to  assure  that  they 
would  increase  equity  in  the  system,  not  ex- 
acerbate current  problems. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  [C30] 
has  plans  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  redefinition  and  of  potential 
alternatives.  The  study  results  may  be  ready 
this  simuner  (1987),  providing  opportunity 
to  incorporate  C30  findings  into  the  bill. 
However,  to  assure  that  congressional  time- 
tables are  met,  this  bill  directs  that  such  a 
study  be  completed  within  180  days  of  adop- 
tion of  this  proposaL 


The  ciurent  hospital  wage  index  is  based 
on  data  for  cost  reporting  periods  ending  in 
1982,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  PPS  and 
before  effects  on  hospitals  and  their  staff- 
ing patterns  could  be  quantified.  The  survey 
and  area  wage  index  must  be  updated  as 
soon  as  possible  and  on  a  regular  basis 
thereafter  to  reflect  changes  in  the  relative 
costliness  of  hospital  labor. 

The  current  survey-based  wage  index  does 
not  account  for  variations  in  hospital  occu- 
pational mix.  The  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  [HCFA],  should  collect  such 
occupational  data  and  analyze  it  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  adjustment  is  warranted 
for  occupational  categories.  In  conducting 
the  survey,  and  Indeed  in  the  computation 
of  the  area  wage  index,  skilled  nursing 
home  staff  not  providing  PPS  services 
should  be  excluded. 

We  understand  that  the  CBO  has  plans  to 
study  the  probable  impact  of  occupational 
categories  using  existing  data,  and  may  have 
information  soon  enough  to  Incorporate  an 
appropriate  methodology  into  this  legisla- 
tion. Again,  to  ensure  that  this  information 
is  available  In  a  timely  fashion,  this  act  re- 
quires C30  to  conduct  and  complete  such  a 
study  within  6  months  of  the  act's  adoption. 

4.  EXP  AMD  ELIGIBnjTT  CRITERIA  POR  SOLE  COM- 

MUifrry  hospitals  urn  amerd  volume  ad- 
justment PROVISIONS 

Rationale:  Sole  Community  Hospital 
status  was  created  by  the  Congress  in  1972, 
and  continued  under  PPS  because  it  recog- 
nized that  such  hospitals  are  at  substantial- 
ly greater  risk  under  any  payment  method- 
ology or  cost  control  mechanism  in  which 
payment  is  tied  to  patient  admissions,  unless 
there  are  protections  when  admissions  de- 
cline. No  matter  how  few  patients  there  are, 
certain  costs  are  fixed.  Failure  of  the  only 
hospital  in  a  geographic  area  would  Jeopard- 
ize access  of  Medicare  populations  to  inpa- 
tient services.  In  order  to  protect  access  for 
the  beneficiaries  and  share  the  rislcs  of  the 
PPS  with  these  hospitals,  the  hospitals  have 
been  given  certain  benefits  which  includes: 
First,  payment  based  on  a  combination  of  75 
percent  hospital-specific  and  25  percent  Fed- 
eral rates;  second,  exemption  from  capital 
payment  cuts  until  1990;  and  third,  a  pay- 
ment adjustment  for  a  decline  in  discharges 
of  more  than  5  percent  over  the  preceding 
cost  period. 

Not  all  hospitals  which  might  be  in  need 
of  such  protection  have'  applied  for  sole 
community  hospital  status.  In  fact,  only 
about  363  hospitals  are  currently  approved 
as  sole  community  hospitals.  Some  hospi- 
tals. Including  many  small  rural  hoqiitals, 
who  otherwise  meet  geographic  criteria  for 
sole  community  status  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  the  volimie  adjustment  and  capital 
payment  protection  because  they  have  per 
case  costs  lower  than  the  national  average 
and  cannot  give  up  the  national  rate.  We 
have  elected  to  resolve  this  dilemma  by  per- 
mitting hospitals  which  are  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  sole  community  hospital  status  to 
select  the  national  rate  if  they  so  desire. 
This  action  would  increase  the  number  of 
sole  community  hospitals  by  an  tmknown 
number,  but  probably  by  about  100  addi- 
tional hospitals.  As  discussed  previously, 
protections  against  downside  swings  in 
volume  are  very  important  to  sole  communi- 
ty hospitals,  however,  implementation  of 
this  provision  has  not  been  very  suocessfuL 
Only  11  of  363  sole  commimlty  hospitals 
have  applied  for  such  adjustment,  and  only 
4  have  received  it.  This  result  is  particularly 


surprising  in  view  of  the  large  average 
volume  declines  which  have  been  observed 
in  small  rural  hospitals  since  1964. 

This  lack  of  activity  can  be  attributed  to 
imclear  and  subjective  methods  used  in  ap- 
proval of  applications,  and  cumbersome  ad- 
ministrative procedures.  Pro-PAC  concludes 
that  Issuance  of  implementing  regulations 
would  help  clarify  criteria  and  increase  the 
numt>er  of  sole  community  hoQ>ltal8  apply- 
ing for  and  receiving  adjustments. 

Issuance  of  such  instructions  would  help, 
but  would  not  rectify  the  problem  since  reg- 
ulations now  in  effect  are  more  restrictive 
than  intended  by  Congress.  For  example, 
sole  community  hospitals  currently  must 
document  not  merely  tliat  volimie  reduc- 
tions were  "due  to  circumstances  beyond 
their  control",  but  rather  due  to  "extraordi- 
nary circumstances  *  *  *  such  as  (but  not 
limited  to)  strikes,  fires,  earthquakes, 
floods,  or  similar  unusual  occurrence  *  *  *." 
Three  hospitals  were  denied  adjustmmts 
because  they  claimed  local  economic  prob- 
lems had  caused  precipitous  volume  de- 
clines. This  bill  would  revise  the  volume  ad- 
justment provision  to  facilitate  a  hospital's 
receipt  of  an  adjustment  while  continuing  to 
recognize  that  case-by-case  review  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  adjustment  is  appro- 
priate and  fair. 

■.  DfPROTUrG  OUnJBB  EZPERDrTURZS 

Rationale:  The  1986  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  (P.L.  99-509),  included  a  pro- 
vision that  established  separate  urban  and 
rural  set-asides  for  outlier  payments.  These 
payments  compensate  hospitals  for  unusual- 
ly long  or  costly  cases.  Rural  hospitals  are 
not  major  recipients  of  outlier  payments. 
Tet,  until  creation  of  the  separate  set-aalde, 
they  contributed  equally  with  urban  hospi- 
tals in  the  funding  of  the  outlier  payments. 
It  remains  unclear  whether  outlier  set- 
asides  are  being  used  fully  In  making  pay- 
ments for  outliers  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
respectively.  This  provision  will  permit  an 
accounting  of  all  rural  and  urban  outlier 
payments  each  year,  and  enstu-e  that  all 
hospitals  are  being  treated  fairly.  In  addi- 
tion, the  provision  will  assure  that  total  out- 
lier payments  to  hospitals  are  equal  to  the 
total  amount  withheld  from  hospitals 
through  offsets  against  their  DRO  pay- 
ments. This  is  accomplished  by  requiring 
that  both  total  payments  and  amounts 
withheld  are  based  on  the  total  known  DRO 
prospective  payment  amounts  Incurred  in  a 
year  for  which  such  data  is  available— that 
Is,  the  year  2  years  previous  to  the  current 
year.* 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  Senator  Dttbenberges  today  in  in- 
troducing the  Medi(»re  Rural  Hospital 
Payment  Equity  Act  of  1987. 

The  title  tells  you  exactly  what  this 
bill  is  about:  Equity  for  rural  hospi- 
tals. But  it  also  could  have  been 
named  the  Rural  Hospital  Survival 
Act  of  1987.  and  that  would  have  been 
Just  as  acctirate. 

BIr.  President,  over  25  percent  of 
this  Nation's  rural  hospitals  lose 
money  on  their  Medicare  patients. 
The  average  Medicare  profit  margin 
for  rural  hospitals  is  only  60  percent 
of  the  average  profit  margin  for  urban 
hospitals.  For  small  rural  hospitals, 
the  situation  is  even  worse;  their  Medl- 
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care  profit  nuuvlu  Is  len  than  SO  per- 
cent of  the  urban  leveL 

These  numben  demonstrate  two  in- 
escapable facts.  Pint,  rural  hospitals 
are  in  trouble.  Many  of  them  are  in 
big  trouble.  Second,  the  reason  they're 
In  such  big  trouble  is  because  they're 
not  being  treated  fairly.  That's  what 
this  biU  would  correct. 

The  bill  has  five  main  provisions. 
First,  it  would  Himinate  the  separate 
urban  and  rural  payment  rates,  and  es- 
tablish a  staigle.  national  rate  starting 
in  fiscal  year  1990.  Second,  it  would 
provide  a  higher  1988  update  for  rural 
hospitals  than  for  urbans.  Third,  it 
would  make  the  wage  Index  more  ac- 
curate. Fourth,  it  would  expand  the 
ell^bOlty  criteria  for  sole  community 
providers.  Rnally,  it  would  help  make 
sure  that  rural  hospitals  get  their  fair 
share  of  outlier  payments. 

Mr.  President,  the  numbers  I  cited 
eaiiier  demonstrate  that  having  sepa- 
rate urban  and  rural  payment  rates  is 
inexcusably  unfair.  I  do  not  dispute 
that  some  urban  hospitals  have  higher 
costs  than  some  rural  ho^itals,  but 
we  have  already  corrected  for  those 
differences  by  badng  payments  on 
variables  like  the  level  of  local  wages. 
There  is  no  reason  to  have  separate 
urban  and  rural  rates  as  well,  and  the 
numbers  I  cited  prove  that  rural  hos- 
pitals are  being  hurt  as  a  result. 

The  changes  that  would  be  brought 
about  by  this  bill  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  guarantee  the  survival 
of  rural  America's  health  care  system. 
Many  hospitals  in  South  Dakota  are 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  financial  col- 
lapse, largely  because  they  lose  money 
on  their  Medicare  patients. 

But  this  bill  does  more  than  protect 
South  Dakota's  small  hospitals;  it  also 
protects  the  small  towns  where  they're 
located.  We  cannot  expect  people  to 
live  in  small  towns  If  they  must  Jeop- 
ardize their  families'  health  in  the 
process.  This  bill  wUl  allow  rural  hos- 
pitals to  keep  their  doors  open,  and  It 
wUI  allow  people  to  live  In  the  small 
towns  where  they  grew  up.  I  am 
pleased  to  woik  with  Senator  Dubsh- 
BBBGSR  on  this  issue. 
•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I'd  like 
to  Join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iftlnnesota.  Senator  Durxh- 
Bxa^Bt,  in  introducing  legislation 
which  seeks  to  address  a  very  serious 
situation  confronting  many  of  the 
rural  communities  in  our  coimtry. 
That  situation  is  the  potential  closure 
of  hoq>ltals  in  rural  America  due  to  a 
flaw  in  the  payment  methodology 
which  has  provided  for  a  differential 
between  the  Medicare  payment  levels 
provided  to  urban  and  rural  hospitals. 

Many  of  our  Nation's  niral  hospitals 
are  in  real  trouble.  I  do  not  believe  the 
ftnanrtal  difficulties  rural  hospitals 
are  currently  facing  were  brought  on 
Intentlmally,  but  nonetheless  they  do 
exist 


The  root  of  the  current  problem 
goes  back  to  1983,  when  a  radical 
change  was  made  in  hospital  payment 
methodology.  The  Medicare  prospec- 
tive system  was  bom.  Hospitals  would 
no  longer  be  paid  on  the  basts  of  their 
customary  billing,  rather  the  payment 
would  be  a  predetermined  amount 
based  on  the  type  of  procedure  or 
treatment  the  patient  received.  In 
adopting  this  new  payment  methodol- 
ogy, we  were  not  aware  of  any  differ- 
ences between  rural  and  urban  hospi- 
tals that  might  adversely  effect  the  fi- 
nancial viability  of  one  group. 

It  was  not  until  we  began  receiving 
initial  data  indicating  the  effect  that 
the  new  pajnnent  methodology  was 
having  on  hospitals  that  we  realized 
there  was  a  problem.  Since  that  time, 
we  have  made  several  modifications  in 
the  payment  formiila  which  have 
somewhat  lessened  the  severity  of  the 
payment  differential  between  urban 
and  rural  ho^ltals.  There  is,  however, 
stlU  more  that  remains  to  be  done  in 
order  that  the  nutd  communities  of 
our  Nation— and  their  citizens— will 
not  lose  access  to  hospital  care. 

In  BCarch,  the  prospective  payment 
assessment  commission  [Pro-PAC] 
issued  its  annual  report.  In  its  report, 
the  Conunisslon  indicated  that  the 
most  stunning  difference  in  the  first- 
year  prospective  payment  system  mar- 
gins were  between  urban  and  rural 
hospitals.  According  to  the  Commis- 
sion, the  differential  was  7  percent. 

The  report  also  dted  that  in  excess 
of  25  percent  of  small  rural  hospitals 
ended  the  fiscal  year  In  the  red,  while 
this  could  only  be  said  about  a  small 
number  of  urban  hospitals.  The  hospi- 
tals which — as  an  aggregate — had  the 
lowest  operating  margins,  and  tended 
to  go  into  the  red  most  frequently, 
were  those  hospitals  with  less  than  50 
beds.  Of  those  hospitals,  10  percent 
had  deficit  operating  margins  as  great 
as  18.4  percent. 

These'  facts  make  it  accutely  clear 
that  the  hospital  industry  has  been 
correct  in  arguing  that  we  cannot  look 
to  the  aggregate  profit  figures  to  de- 
termine how  weU  hospitals  are  doing 
imder  the  prospective  payment 
system.  While  it  is  correct  that  some 
hospitals  are  fairing  very  well,  there 
are  many  that  are  not  so  well  off- 
most  of  which  are  rural  hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  State  of 
Arizona,  close  to  50  percent  of  the  93 
hospitals  are  rural.  More  than  half  of 
the  rural  hospitals  have  less  than  50 
beds.  In  addition  to  having  fewer  beds, 
these  hospitals  treat  a  higher  percent- 
age of  patients  who  are  elderly- 
people  whose  illnesses  tend  to  he  more 
acute,  resulting  in  more  costly  care. 
Nine  hoq>itals  in  Arizona  have  patient 
loads  comprised  of  more  than  70  per- 
cent Medicare  beneficiaries.  The 
volume  of  this  type  of  patient,  coupled 
with  the  Intensity  of  care  required,  in 
turn  makes  these  hospitals  much  more 


dependent  on  the  Medicare  system  for 
their  survival  than  other  hospitals.  As 
you  can  well  Imagine,  the  level  of  fi- 
nancial strain  felt  by  these  hospitals, 
due  to  the  payment  differential,  is 
greatly  exacerbated. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that 
this  legislation  which  is  being  intro- 
duced today,  is  a  responsible  iMjproach 
to  addressing  the  situation  faced  by 
rural  hospitals.  The  legislation  has 
four  components. 

First,  this  legislation  proposes  that 
the  separate  payment  rates  for  urban 
and  rural  hospitals  under  the  prospec- 
tive payment'  system  be  eliminated 
and  that  a  single,  national  standard- 
ized payment  rate  be  developed.  The 
move  to  a  single  rate  would  occur 
across  the  period  of  3  years  and  the 
gap  would  be  completely  closed  by 
1991. 

Second,  this  legislation  seeks  to  cor- 
rect problems  which  exist  in  the  wage 
Index— a  tool  which  is  used  to  deter- 
mine reimbursement  rates.  The  wage 
index  includes  such  factors  as  the  av- 
erage wages  for  each  type  of  employ- 
ee, in  addition  to  the  ratio  of  technical 
to  nontechnical  employees.  There  are 
two  provisions  to  this  part  of  the  legis- 
lation. First,  it  would  require  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  study,  and 
report  to  Congress,  the  effect  that  the 
i4)pllcatlon  of  the  labor  market  area 
definitions  have  on  hospitals.  Second, 
it  would  provide  for  the  updating  and 
refining  of  the  survey  of  hospital 
wages.  This  would  be  done  only  after 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  conducts  a 
survey  of  the  wages,  and  the  CBO 
studies  the  effect  of  variations  in  occu- 
pational mix  on  the  wage  and  wage-re- 
lated costs  of  these  hospitals  and  the 
feasibility  of  adjusting  the  area  wage 
index. 

Third,  this  legislation  includes  sever- 
al provisions  relevant  to  hospitals  that 
are  sole  community  providers.  First,  it 
would  allow  the  Secretary  to  compen- 
sate, for  their  fixed  costs,  those  hofqji- 
tals  which  experience  a  decline  of 
more  than  5  percent  in  their  patient 
census.  Second,  it  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  Issue  instructions  for  im- 
plementation of  the  voluime  adjust- 
ment, in  order  to  clarify  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  criteria  and  to  simplify 
the  process  of  applying  for  such  an  ad- 
justment. Third,  it  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  study,  and  report  to  Con- 
gress, the  feasibility  and  appropriate- 
ness of  applying  a  formula,  based  on 
the  average  increase  in  the  cost  per 
discharge  for  hospitals  of  utmHar  size 
and  characteristics,  to  determine  the 
payment  adjxistments. 

Fourth,  this  legislation  includes  a 
provision  that  will  permit  hospitals 
and  the  Congress  to  know  the  total 
amount  of  money  held  back  and  used 
for  outlier  payments.  In  addition,  this 
provision  will  assure  that  total  outlier 
payments  to  hospitals  are  equal  with 


respect  to  the  total  amount  withheld 
from  hospitals  through  offsets  against 
their  DRG  payments.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  requiring  that  both  total 
payments  and  the  amounts  withheld 
are  based  on  the  total  known  DRG 
prospective  payment  amounts  in- 
curred in  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  data  is  available. 

In  the  1986  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act,  a  provision  was  included  which  es- 
tablished separate  urban  and  rural  set- 
asides  for  outlier  payments.  These 
payments  compensate  hospitals  for 
unusually  long  or  costly  cases.  Cur- 
rently, rural  hospitals  are  not  major 
recipients  of  these  payments.  Tet, 
until  the  creation  of  the  separate  set- 
aside,  rural  hospitals  contributed 
equally  with  urban  hospitals  in  the 
funding  of  outlier  payments.  It  re- 
mains imclear  whether  outlier  set- 
asides  are  currently  being  used  fully  in 
making  payments  for  outliers  in  rural 
and  urban  areas  respectively.  The  pro- 
vision just  mentioned  wlU  permit  an 
accounting  of  all  rural  and  urban  out- 
lier payments  each  year,  and  ensure 
that  all  hospitals  are  being  treated 
fairly. 

On  May  6,  during  consideration  of 
the  budget  resolution,  we  adopted  a 
rural  hospital  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Ohasslet.  This  amendment, 
of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor.  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  rural  hospitals  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  enacting  any  leg- 
islation which  would  amend  the  Medi- 
care Program  to  reconcile  expendi- 
tures with  the  budget  resolution.  The 
legislation  being  offered  here  today, 
begins  to  move  us  down  the  road  of 
making  some  of  the  needed  changes, 
that  will  ultimately  spell  relief  and 
protection  for  a  great  number  of  our 
Nation's  rural  hospitals. 

Mx.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation— legislation 
which  will  begin  moving  us  down  the 
road  to  righting  the  current  situation, 
thus  protecting  access  to  hospital  care 
for  the  citizens  of  this  country  who 
live  in  rural  communities.* 
•  Mr.  GRASSLET.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  to  indi- 
cate my  strong  support  for  it  and  to 
urge  my  colleagues,  especially  those 
from  rural  States,  to  support  it  as  it 
moves  through  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  budget  resolution  last 
May,  I  offered,  as  an  amendment,  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  special  needs  of  rural 
hospitals  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  Medicare  Program  expenditures 
are  reconciled  with  the  requirements 
of  the  budget  resolution.  That  amend- 
ment was  accepted  by  the  committee 
and  was  Included  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

There  is  abtmdant  evidence  available 
to  indicate  that  rural  hospitals  need 
such  consideration.  As  I  noted  in  my 


discussion  of  that  amendment,  the 
February  1987  report  of  the  prospec- 
tive payment  review  commission  noted 
striking  differences  in  the  first-year 
prospective  payment  sjrstem  margins 
between  urban  and  rural  hospitals.  Ac- 
cording to  their  report,  the  urban 
margin  was  a  full  7-percent  higher 
than  the  rural  margin.  Over  one- 
fourth  of  rural  hospitals  incurred 
losses  under  the  system,  while  few 
urban  hospitals  had  losses.  Some  10 
percent  of  the  smallest  hospitals, 
those  with  fewer  than  50  beds— the 
overwhelming  majority  of  which  are 
in  rural  areas — had  margins  of  minus 
18  percent.  The  Commission  stated  in 
their  report: 

Financial  difficulties  of  rural  hospitals  de- 
serve continued  attention,  especially  small 
rural  hospitals,  which  had  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  PPS  losses  of  any  hospital  group. 

My  own  State  of  Iowa  is  one  in 
which  this  problem  is  acutely  felt.  At 
least  50  percent  of  our  hospitals  have 
less  than  50  beds.  Older  people— Medi- 
care beneficiaries— constitute  a  larger 
percentage  of  admissions  in  rural 
areas  than  in  urban  areas,  so  the  pro- 
spective payment  system  has  a  propor- 
tionally larger  effect  on  these  hospi- 
tals than  on  urban  hospitals.  Fortu- 
nately, there  is  a  consensus  among 
Iowa  hospitals,  including  our  urban 
hospitals,  to  the  effect  that  we  have  to 
take  steps  to  protect  the  viability  of 
our  smaller  rural  hospitals.  Everyone 
involved  in  providing  health  care  in 
Iowa  knows  very  well  that  these  hospi- 
tals are  the  backbone  of  health  care  in 
their  communities.  They  know  full 
well  also  that  these  hospitals  have  a 
major  economic  Impact  on  their  com- 
munities. 

That  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago  did 
not  say  how  the  special  needs  of  small 
rural  hospitals  should  be  taken  into 
account.  Senator  Durenbergeb's  bill 
does  lay  out  a  way  to  achieve  greater 
payment  equity  for  rural  hospitals 
under  the  prospective  pajmient 
system. 

The  Durenberger  bill  has  at  least 
three  provisions  which,  if  enacted  into 
law.  will  have  a  direct  and  positive 
effect  on  the  financial  well-being  of 
rural  hospitals.  These  are:  a  separate 
rural  and  urban  update  factor  for  pay- 
ments under  the  prospective  payment 
system  for  fiscal  year  1988,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  eligibility  criteria  for  sole 
community  hospitals  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  volume  adjustment  provi- 
sions, and  improvements  in  outlier  ex- 
penditures. The  bill  would  also  bring 
about  improvements  in  the  area  wage 
index  which  will  have  a  positive  effect 
on  the  financial  situation  of  rural  hos- 
pitals. 

I  think  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  if  enacted,  will  help  siistain  our 
rural  hospitals  and  hence,  high  quality 
health  care  in  our  rural  communities. 


and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  oosponsor- 
ing  S.  1390,  a  bill  introduced  last  we^ 
by  Senator  Battcus  which  ccmtains  nu- 
merous provisions  which  would  tilti- 
mately  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
health  care  in  rural  communities.* 


y 


By  ISx.  McCLURE: 
S.  1439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  energy  emer- 
gency preparedness  consistent  with 
the  policy  set  forth  In  section  271  of 
said  act.  and  for  other  puriKises;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

XlfnCT  KKKBOKNCT  raKPAKKDiraSS  ACT 

AMKHDHBITS 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  Act  Amendments 
of  1987.  This  measure  reflects  my  con- 
tinuing concern  for  the  energy  seciiri- 
ty  of  the  United  States.  Repeatedly  I 
have  advocated  a  strengthening  of  the 
United  States'  preparedness  to  deal 
with  international  energy  emergen- 
cies. 

This  measure,  Mr.  President,  author- 
izes the  President  to  activate  the 
enegy  emergency  reserves,  in  the 
event  of  three  defined  national  or 
international  energy  emergencies:  acti- 
vation of  the  International  Energy 
Agency,  drawdown  of  the  strategic  pe- 
trolevun  reserve,  or  in  the  event  of  a 
"severe  energy  supply  emergency."  Up 
to  50  Reservists  could  be  called  up  to 
aid  the  Federal  Government  In  coping 
with  such  energy  emegencies;  howev- 
er, they  can  serve  only  in  advisory  or 
consultative  positions. 

Second,  the  measure  authorizes  the 
use  of  volimtary  agreements  and  plans 
of  action,  in  the  event  of  such  energy 
emergencies. 

Third,  with  regard  to  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program,  the  measure 
extends  the  expiration  date  for  the 
limited  antitrust  defense  imtU  Jiuie 
20, 1995. 

Fourth,  the  meastire  contains  sever- 
al provisions  addressing  use  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  such  as 
first,  predrawdown  diversion  of  SPR 
petroleum  products  in  transit;  second, 
use  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  to 
effectuate  transportation  of  SPR  pe- 
troleum products;  third,  coordination 
of  lEA  stock  policies;  and  fourth,  a 
report  on  SPR  sales  options.  The 
measure  also  includes  a  study  of  a  1 
billion  barrel  SPR. 

Fifth,  with  regard  to  preemption  of 
State  laws  and  State  set-asides,  the 
measure  would  provide  for  preemption 
of  State  price  and  allocation  laws  in 
the  event  of  any  of  three  energy  emer- 
gencies. If  the  lElA  is  triggered  or  the 
SPR  is  drawndown.  an  automatic 
State  set-aside  program  would  be  pro- 
vided. In  the  event  of  a  "severe  energy 
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supply  interruption."  but  not  eitber  of 
the  aforanentioned  events,  a  State 
set-aside  program  would  require  Ped- 
enl  approval  to  be  implemented. 

Sixth,  the  measure  also  incorporates 
an  extension  of  titles  I  and  n  of  EPCA 
unto  June  30. 1996. 

And.  finally,  the  measure  requires 
mpartB  to  the  Congress  of  efforts  of 
the  administration  to  prepare  for 
international  energy  emergencies. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  reflects 
the  legislative  efforts  by  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  in 
1984  during  the  98th  Congress.  At  that 
time  I  reached  agreements  with  then 
Secretary  of  Energy  Hodel  and  OMB 
Director  Stockman  regarding  the  ele- 
ments of  an  energy  emergency  pre- 
pu-edness  bill  that  the  administration 
could  support.  Hearings  were  held  and 
ma^up  began.  However,  markup  was 
suspended  when  it  was  recognized  that 
final  ccHigressional  action  was  not  fea- 
sible within  the  time  remaining  In  the 
98th  Congress.  This  measure  reflects 
that  earUer  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  meastve  as  well  as  the  ear- 
lier correspondence  with  OMB  Direc- 
tor Stockman  and  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Hodel  be  printed  follow- 
ing these  remaito. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  1439 
fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RemtMentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerie*  in  Congress  assembled,  ThAt  this 
act  may  be  dted  ■«  the  "Energy  Emergency 
Freparednen  Act  Amendments  of  1987". 
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TTTLE  I— EMERGENCY 
PREPAREDNESS 

Sec  101.  Energy  Emergency  Preparedness 
Organizations:  Executive  Re- 
serves, and  Voluntary  Agree- 
ments and  Flans  of  Action. 

Sec  103.  International  Energy  Program 
Amendments. 

Sec  103.  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Amendments. 

Sec  104.  Effect  on  State  Iaws. 

Sec  105.  Extension  of  titles  I  and  n  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act. 

Sec  106.  Report  to  the  Congress 

8K.  I  CONGKESBIONAL  HNIMNGS  AND  PUIP08B8. 

(a)  FDnnres.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  further  legislative  and  administrative 
actions  are  needed  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove our  Nation's  energy  emergency  pre- 
paredness in  order  to  implement  section  271 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservatim  Act 
<43  V&C.  «asi).  which  established  the 
policy  that  the  Federal  Qovemment  shaU 
be  mepared  prior  to  any  shortage  of  petro- 
leum products  to  respond  to  energy  emer- 
gendea,  as  a  mipplement  to  reliance  on  the 
tree  market  to  mitigate  the  advene  impacts 
of  a  shtHtage  of  petroleum  products— 
(A)  on  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare; 


(B)  on  the  price  of  petroleum  products; 


(3)  Individual  State  and  local  pricing  and 
allocation  of  petroleum  products  could  trus- 
trate- 

(A)  free  market  pricing  and  allocation  of 
available  petroleum  product  supplies,  and 

(B)  the  response  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  energy  emergencies. 

(b)  Puarosx.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  carry  out  further  the  policy  set  forth  In 
section  271(b)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6281(b))  by— 

(1)  extending  the  expiration  date  of  titles 
I  and  n  of  aald  Act  until  June  30. 1995. 

(2)  amending  existing  energy  emergency 
authorities  to— 

(A)  assure  that  such  authorities  are  ade- 
quate for,  and  remove  any  Inconsistencies 
which  may  Impede,  proper  implementation 
of  the  energy  emergency  preparedness 
policy  established  by  section  371(b)  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
n.S.C.  6281(b)): 

(B)  assure  the  availability  and  effective- 
ness of  organizations  for  utilizing  the  assist- 
ance of  the  private  sector,  Including  the 
Energy  Emergency  Executive  Reserves,  and 
Voluntary  Agreements  and  Plans  of  Action, 
in  national  and  International  energy  emer- 
gencies; and 

(C)  preserve  the  ability  of  the  domestic 
marketplace  to  work  effectively  in  the  event 
of  a  severe  petroleum  supply  disruption  by 
protecting  against  the  possibility  that 
States  or  local  governments  by  the  adoption 
of  pricing  and  allocation  laws,  may  Interfere 
in  the  domestic  marketplace  and  thereby 
worsen  energy  emergencies; 

(3)  undertaking  on  a  continuing  and 
timely  basis  appropriate  administrative  ac- 
tions to— 

(A)  improve  and  upgrade  the  Comprehen- 
sive Energy  Emergency  Response  Proce- 
dures provided  for  in  the  Energy  Emergency 
Preparedness  Act  of  1982,  by  incoriwrating 
improvements  that  are  needed  in  light  of 
the  results  of  ongoing  tests  and  exercises  re- 
lating to  the  energy  emergency  response  ca- 
pabilities of  the  United  States:  and 

(B)  assure,  commensurate  with  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  Distribution  Plan 
and  with  applicable  law,  that— 

(I)  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  will  be 
applied  to  meet  domestic  needs,  including 
regional  hardships,  and  can  be  applied  to 
meet  international  obligations  of  the  United 
States  (including  those  under  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program  and  NATO  Agree- 
ments): and 

(II)  any  petroleum  products  from  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve,  including  any  such 
petroleum  products  distributed  by  directed 
sales,  enter  the  market  during  the  energy 
emergency  and  are  protected  from  specula- 
tion and  hoarding;  and 

(4)  completing  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  by: 

(A)  developing  a  750  million  barrel  Re- 
serve by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991;  and 

(B)  m«<r»t»ir>iT»g  an  average  »nnii»i  fiu- 
rate  in  accordance  with  applicable  law. 

(c)  CoiTroRMniG  AimfDifKirr- Amend  sec- 
tion 271(c)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6281(c))  by  making 
ptupose  plural;  by  Inserting  two  dashes,  a 
paragraph,  and  "(1)"  before  "carry  out": 
and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  a  semi- 
colon followed  by  "and"  and  the  following 
new  paragraph:  "(2)  assure  the  availability 
and  effectiveness  of  organizations  for  utiliz- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  private  sector,  in 
the  Energy  Emergency  Executive  Reserves, 
and  Voluntary  Agreements  and  Plans  of 
Action,  during  national  or  international 
energy  emergencies". 


TITLE  I— EMERGENCY 
PREPAREDNESS 


SBC  Ml.  KNBBCY  KMUtCBNCnr  PRKPARBDNESS  OB. 
CANIZATIONS:  EXSCUTIVK  RISKSVIS, 
AND  VOLUNTABY  AGSKKHKNTS  AND 
PLANS  OP  ACTION. 

(a)  Part  C  of  Tltie  11  of  the  Energy  PoUcy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  UJ5.C.  6281),  relat- 
ing to  energy  emergency  preparedness,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 


"XNIRGT 
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"Sbc.  273.  ExPLOTifKirr  or  PnsoiniXL:  Ar- 
ponmiKiiT  PoLicixs;  ams  Exxcorrvx  Rx- 
sxRvm.— (aKl)  The  President  is  authorized, 
to  the  extent  he  deems  it  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate in  order  to  implement  the  Com- 
prehensive Energy  Emergency  Response 
Procedures  (including  any  revifiions  thereto) 
provided  for  in  section  272(b),  and  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  be  may  issue,  to  train 
and  employ,  subject  to  paragraph  (2),  per- 
sons of  outstanding  experience  and  ability 
in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
Elmergency  Petroleum  and  Oas  Executive 
Reserve,  the  Emergency  Solid  Fuels  Execu- 
tive Reserve,  and  the  Emergency  Electric 
Power  Executive  Reserve  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  Such  persons  shall  be  em- 
ployed only  in  advisory  or  consultative  posi- 
tions. 

"(2)  The  President  may  employ  persons 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  when  there  is  in 
effect— 

"(A)  a  finding  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  section  161(d)  that  implementation  of  the 
Distribution  Plan  contained  in  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  Plan  is  required  by  a 
severe  energy  supply  interruption  or  by  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Energy  Program; 

"(B)  an  international  energy  supply  emer- 
gency (as  defined  in  section  252  (aKD);  or 

"(C)  a  Presidential  declaration,  expressly 
stated  to  be  pursuant  this  section,  that 
there  exists  or  is  Imminent  a  severe  energy 
supply  interruption  (as  defined  in  section 
3(a)). 

"(3)  In  the  appointment  of  personnel  and 
in  assigiunent  of  their  duties,  the  President 
shall  take  steps  to  avoid,  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible,  any  conflict  between  the 
governmental  duties  and  the  private  inter- 
ests of  such  personnel. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President,  upon  finding  that  the 
achievement  of  the  purpose  of  section 
271(cK2)  requires  such  action,  may  exempt 
with  respect  to  specified  activities  up  to  50 
persons  in  connection  with  the  activities  of 
each  Reserve: 

"(A)  who  become  employed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  from  the  operations  of  sec- 
tions 601  through  608  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7211- 
7218);  and 

"(B)  who  become  employed  pursiiant  to 
paragraph  (1)  and  their  private  employers 
from  the  antitrust  laws  (as  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 3(9))  or  similar  State  law:  Provided, 
That  the  exemption  authorized  in  this  sub- 
paragraph shaU  apply  only  with  respect  to 
activities  undertaken  in  good  faith  within 
the  scope  of  the  employees;  official  govern- 
mental duties. 

"(5)  Appointments  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  supported  by  written  certification 
by  the  Secretary  that— 

"(A)  the  appointment  is  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate in  order  to  implement  the  Com- 
prehensive Energy  Emergency  Response 
Procedures; 


"(B)  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which 
the  appointment  is  being  made  require  out- 
standing experi«>oe  and  ability;  and 

"(C)  the  appointee  has  the  oustandlng  ex- 
perience and  ability  required  by  the  posi- 
tion. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  statement  including  the 
name  of  the  appointee,  the  titie  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  name  of  his  private  employer. 
The  appointee  shall  file  with  the  Secretary 
for  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
statement  listing  the  names  of  any  corpora- 
tions of  which  he  is  an  employee,  officer  or 
director  or  within  sixty  dajrs  preceding  his 
apiwintment  has  been  an  employee,  officer 
or  director,  or  in  which  he  owns,  or  within 
sixty  days  preceding  his  appointment  has 
owned,  any  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  financial 
interests,  and  the  names  of  any  partner- 
ships in  which  he  is,  or  was  within  sixty 
days  preceding  his  appointment,  a  partner, 
and  the  names  of  any  other  businesses  in 
which  he  owns,  or  within  such  sixty-day 
period  has  owned,  any  similar  interest.  At 
the  end  of  each  succeeding  six-month 
period,  the  appointee  shall  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary for  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter a  statement  showing  any  ctianges  in 
such  interests  during  such  period. 

"(7)  At  least  once  every  three  months  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall  survey  appointments  made 
under  this  subsection  and  shaU  reix>rt  his 
findings  to  the  President  and  the  (Congress 
and  make  such  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  proper. 

"(8)  Persons  appointed  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  may  be  allowed  trans- 
portation and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  pursuant  to  such  appoint- 
ment, in  accordance  with  titie  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(9)  For  the  purpose  of  participating  in 
the  Ebcecutive  Reserve  training  program, 
members  of  these  Executive  Reserves  who 
are  not  at  the  time  full-time  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employees  may  be  allowed  trans- 
portation and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  accordance  with  tltie  S  of  the 
United  States  Code  (with  respect  to  individ- 
uals serving  without  pay,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business). 

"(b)  In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose  of 
section  271(cK2),  the  President  may  utilize 
the  voluntary  services  of  State  and  local 
agencies  and  he  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  exemption  with  respect  to  specified  ac- 
tivities of  persons  whose  services  are  utilized 
under  this  subsection  from  the  operation  of: 

"(1)  sections  601  through  608  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42 
Va.C.  7211-7218);  and 

"(2)  the  antitrust  laws  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(9))  or  any  similar  State  law:  Provided, 
That  the  exemption  authorized  in  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  i4>ply  only  with  respect  to 
activities  tmdertaken  in  good  faith  within 
the  scope  of  the  official  duties  of  the  em- 
ployee and  shall  extend  to  the  State  and 
local  agency  employers  of  persons  whose 
aervloes  are  utilized  under  this  section. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  activities  conducted  under  this 
section  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  all 
Federal  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  advisory  committees. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General,  shall 
promulgate  regulations  Implementing  the 
exemptions  contained  In  subsections  (aX4), 
(b).  and  (cXl). 
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"(e)  The  report  required  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  of  the  Energy  Emergen- 
cy Preparedness  Act  of  1982  shaU  Include  a 
description  of  those  actions  taken  to  solicit 
participation  in  a  particular  Energy  Emer- 
gency Executive  Reserve  by  qualified  per- 
sonnel who,  in  the  aggregate,  possess  a  di- 
versity of  expertise  and  employment  back- 
grounds relevant  to  the  activities  of  such 
Reserve. 

"(f)  The  authority  granted  by  this  section 
shall  be  supplementary  to.  and  shall  have 
no  effect  on.  the  authority  provided  under 
section  10  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.         ). 

"VOLUiriABT  AGRCUUNTS  AND  PLAMS  OP 
ACTION  POR  KNERGT  nfKRGKHCIRS. 

"Sbc  274.  (axi)  The  President  U  author- 
ized to  consult  with  representatives  of  the 
energy  industry,  energy  consumers  and 
other  interests,  in  order  to  Initiate,  and  en- 
courage such  persons  to  participate  in.  vol- 
untary agreements  and  plans  of  action 
which— 

"(A)  he  deems  Important  to  the  national 
interest  and  which,  in  his  judgement,  would 
contribute  to  the  objectives  of  this  part  by 
facilitating  preparation  for,  or  a  response 
to,  an  energy  emergency  of  national  or 
international  scope  or  character  in  a 
maimer  that— 

"(1)  Is  consistent  with  the  policy  set  forth 
in  section  271(b);  and 

"(ii)  does  not  unreasonably  or  unnecessar- 
ily interfere  with  competition;  and 

"(B)  are  related  to— 

"(1)  providing  equitable  and  otherwise  ap- 
propriate domestic  mechanisms  to  encour- 
age or  facilitate  transactions  to  satisfy  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Energy  Program; 

"(ii)  actions  necessary  to  ensure  the  trans- 
portation and  distribution  of  SUategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  petroleum  products; 

"(ill)  emergency  response  efforts  to  opti- 
mize the  distribution  of  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  petroleiun  products,  and  other 
stocks,  for  the  purposes  of  critical  refinery 
or  transportation  operations; 

"(Iv)  emergency  response  efforts  to  ensure 
that  adequate  supplies  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  made  available  in  geographic  areas 
subject  to  Imminent  and  severe  shortages  of 
petroleum  products  through  normal  market 
distribution  mechanisms;  or 

"(V)  actions  necessary  to  meet  national  se- 
curity commitments  to  the  NATO  Wartime 
Oil  Organization  and  the  United  States-Is- 
raeli (petroleum  product)  supply  agreement. 

"(2)  Within  ninety  days  of  enactment,  the 
President,  pursuant  to  ttiis  section,  shall  ini- 
tiate and  encourage  the  development  of  and 
participation  in  voluntary  agreements  and 
plans  of  action  that  provide  equitable  and 
otherwise  appropriate  domestic  mechanisms 
to  encourage  or  facilitate  transactions  to 
satisfy  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Energy  program. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  stand- 
ards and  procedures  by  which  persons  may 
develop  and  carry  out  voluntary  agreements 
and  plans  of  action  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(c)  The  standards  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (b)  shall  include 
without  limitation  the  following  require- 
ments: 

"(IKA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  meetings  held  to  develop  or  carry 
out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action 
under  this  section  shall— 

"(1)  permit  attendance  by  representatives 
of  committees  of  the  Congress  and  interest- 
ed persms.   including   all   Interested  seg- 


ments to  the  energy  industry,  energy  con- 
sumers, and  the  public; 

"(11)  be  preceded  by  timely  and  adequate 
notice  with  Identification  of  the  agenda  of 
such  meeting  to  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  committees  of 
the  Congress,  axul  (except  during  an  enwgy 
emergency  with  respect  to  meetings  to  carry 
out  a  volimtary  agreement  or  to  develop  or 
carry  out  a  plan  of  action)  the  pubUc;  and 

"(ill)  be  initiated  and  chaired  by  a  regular 
full-time  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

"(B)  The  President  may  determine  that  a 
meeting  held  to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment or  to  develop  or  carry  out  a  plan  of 
action  shall  not  be  open  to  interested  per- 
sons or  that  attoKlance  by  Interested  per- 
sons may  lie  limited,  if  the  President  finds 
that  a  wider  disclosure  would  be  detrimental 
to— 

"(1)  achievement  of  the  purpose  described 
in  section  271(cH2);  or 

"(11)  the  interesU  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Interested  persons  permitted  to 
attend  such  a  meeting  shall  be  afforded  an 
opportimity  to  present,  in  writing  and 
orally,  data,  views,  and  arguments  at  such 
meetings,  subject  to  any  reasonable  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  the  manner  of  presen- 
tation of  data,  views,  and  arguments  as  the 
Secretary  may  impose. 

"(3)  A  full  and  complete  record,  including 
where  practicable  (in  order  of  preference)  a 
verbatim  transcript  or  tape  recording,  stuUl 
be  kept  of  any  meeting  held,  and  a  full  and 
complete  record  shall  be  kept  of  any  com- 
munication (other  than  in  a  meeting)  made, 
between  or  among  participants  or  potential 
participants,  to  develop  or  carry  out  a  vol- 
untary agreement  or  a  plan  of  action  under 
this  section.  Such  record,  transcript,  or  tape 
recording  shall  be  deposited,  together  with 
any  agreement  resulting  therefrom,  with 
the  Secretary  and  shall  be  available  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Such  records,  transcripts,  or 
tape  recordings  shall  be  available  for  public 
inspection  and  copying  in  accordance  witii 
section  552  of  titie  5.  United  States  Code; 
except  that  (A)  matter  may  not  be  withheld 
from  disclosure  under  section  552(b)  of  such 
tiUe  on  grounds  other  than  the  grounds 
specified  in  section  5S2(bKl),  (bK3),  or  so 
much  of  (bK4)  as  relates  to  trade  secrets; 
and  (B)^n  the  exercise  of  authority  under 
section  5n(bKl),  the  President  shall  consult 
with  the  ^Bw|etary  of  State  and  the  Attor- 
ney OenCTafwith  respect  to  questions  rdat- 
ing  to  jhe_X9'*'S°  policy  interests  of  the 
United  SUt^ 

"(4)  No  provision  of  this  section  may  be 
implemented  so  as  to  prevent  representa- 
tives of  committees  of  Congress  from  at- 
tending meetings  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies, or  from  having  access  to  any  tran- 
scripts, records,  and  agreements  kept  or 
made  under  this  section.  Such  access  to  any 
transcript  or  tape  recording  that  is  required 
to  be  kept  for  any  meeting  shall  be  provided 
as  soon  as  practicable  (but  not  later  than  14 
days)  after  that  meeting. 

"(5)  Any  person  shaU  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  seek  participation  In  a  volim- 
tary agreement  or  plan  of  action  by  submit- 
ting a  petition  to  the  President.  Any  such 
petition  may  be  granted  if  the  requested 
participation  meets  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
subsections  (aKl)  (A)  and  (B).  Denial  of  a 
petition  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  denial. 

"(dXl)  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  they  deem 
appropriate,  may  participate  In  the  develop- 
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ment.  and  when  practicable.  In  the  carrying 
out  of  voluntary  agreementa  and  plans  of 
action  authorized  under  this  section.  Each 
may  propose  any  alternative  which  would 
avoid  or  overcome,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  possible  anticompetitive  effects 
while  achieving  substantially  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  A  voluntary  sgreement  or  plan 
of  action  under  this  section  may  not  be  car- 
ried out  unless  approved  by  the  Secretary 
and  by  the  Attorney  General,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2).  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the  At- 
torney General  Its  views  as  to  whether  such 
an  agreement  or  plan  of  action  should  be 
approved,  of  action  shall  be  available  for 
public  imotection  and  copying,  except  that  a 
plan  of  action  shall  be  so  available  only  to 
the  extent  to  which  records  are  so  available 
as  provided  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (cK3).  Any  action  taken  pursuant  to 
such  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
under  subsections  <eK3)  and  (4). 

"(3)  A  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  may  not  be  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  this  subsection  unless  such 
acreement  or  plan— 

"(A)  describes  the  types  of  substantive  ac- 
tions which  may  be  taken  under  the  agree- 
ment or  plan,  and 

"(B)  is  as  specific  In  Its  description  of  pro- 
posed substantive  actions  as  Lb  reasonable  in 
light  of  drcumstances  known  at  the  time  of 
approval  of  such  acreement  or  plan. 

"(eXl)  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  they  deem 
appropriate,  shall  monitor  the  development 
and  carrying  out  of  volimtary  agreements 
and  plans  of  action  authorized  under  this 
section  in  order  to  promote  comi>etitlon  and 
to  prevent  anticompetitive  practices  and  ef- 
fects, while  achieving  substantially  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  any  requirement  speci- 
fied under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General, 
in  consultation  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Secretary,  may  promul- 
gate rules  concerning  the  maintenance  of 
necessary  and  appropriate  records  related  to 
the  development  and  carrying  out  of  volun- 
tary agreements  and  plans  of  action  author- 
ized pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(3)  Persons  developing  or  carryiog  out 
voluntary  agreements  and  plans  of  action 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
maintain  guch  rccords  as  are  required  by 
rules  promulgated  under  paragraph  (2).  The 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  have  access  to  and  the 
right  to  copy  such  records  at  reasonable 
times  and  upon  reasonable  notice. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  may  each  prescribe 
such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  their  respective  responsibil- 
ities under  this  section.  They  m*y  both  uti- 
lize for  such  purposes  and  for  purposes  of 
enforcement  any  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  or  both,  by  the  antitrust 
laws  or  the  Antitrust  ClvU  Process  Act;  and 
wherever  any  such  law  refers  to  "the  pur- 
poses of  tills  Act"  or  like  terms,  the  refer- 
ence shall  be  understood  to  include  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(fxi)  There  shaU  be  available  as  a  de- 
fense to  any  dvQ  or  criminal  action  brought 


under  the  antitrust  laws  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(9))  or  any  similar  State  law  in  respect 
to  actions  taken  to  develop  or  carry  out  a 
voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action  (pro- 
vided that  such  actions  were  not  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  competition)  that— 

"(A)  such  actions  were  taken— 

"(1)  In  the  course  of  developng  a  voluntary 
agreement  or  plan  of  action  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  making  of  which  was  Initiated 
by  the  President,  or 

"(11)  to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or 
plan  of  action  authorized  suid  approved  In 
accordance  with  this  section,  the  making  of 
which  was  initiated  by  the  President,  and 

"(B)  the  persons  taking  such  actions  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  this  section 
and  the  rules  promulgated  hereunder. 

"(2)  Except  In  the  case  of  actions  taken  to 
develop  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action,  the  defense  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion siiall  be  available  only  If  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  person  asserting  the  defense 
demonstrates  that  the  actions  were  speci- 
fied In.  or  wittiin  the  reasonable  contempla- 
tion of  an  approved  voluntary  agreement  or 
plan  of  action  the  wiring  of  which  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  President. 

"(3)  Persons  interposing  the  defense  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  shaU  have  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  the  elements  of  the 
defense,  except  that  the  burden  shall  be  on 
the  person  against  whom  the  defense  Is  as- 
serted with  respect  to  whether  the  actions 
were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  com- 
petition. 

"(g)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  granting  immunity  for,  or  as 
limiting  or  in  any  way  affecting  any  remedy 
or  penalty  which  may  result  from  any  legal 
action  or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  act  or 
practice  wWch  occurred  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  or  subsequent  to 
its  expiration  or  repeat 

"(h)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  shall  each  submit  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  President,  at  least 
once  annually,  a  report  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  section.  Including  any  impact  on 
competition  and  on  small  business  of  actions 
authorized  by  this  section. 

"(1)  In  any  action  In  any  Federal  or  State 
court  for  breach  of  contract,  there  shall  be 
available  as  a  defense  that  the  alleged 
breach  of  contract  was  caused  predominant- 
ly by  action  taken— 

"(A)  when  there  is  in  effect  a  Presidential 
finding  pursuant  to  section  161(d)  that  im- 
plementation of  the  Distribution  Plan  con- 
tained in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Plan  Is  required  by  a  severe  energy  supply 
interruption  (as  defined  In  section  3(8))  or 
by  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  under 
the  International  Knergy  Progam, 

"(B)  there  Is  in  effect  an  international 
energy  supply  emergency  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 252(1X1),  or 

"(C)  which  are  necessary  to  meet  national 
security  commitments  to  the  NATO  War- 
time Oil  Organization  and  the  United 
States-Israeli  (petroleimi  product)  supply 
agreement, 

to  carry  out  a  plan  of  action  authorized  and 
approved  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  activities  conducted  under  this 
section,  when  conducted  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  the  rules 
promulgated  hereunder,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action,  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  all 
Federal  laws,  rules  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  advisory  committees. 


"(k)  The  authority  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  the  development  or 
carrying  out  of  voluntary  agreements  or 
plans  of  action  to  Implement  the  allocation 
and  information  provisons  of  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program:  Provided,  That  this 
sliall  not  preclude  or  limit  the  applicability 
of  the  authority  to  voluntary  agreements  or 
plans  of  action  by  oU  compalnes  that  pro- 
vide equitable  and  otherwise  appropriate  do- 
mestic mechanisms  to  encourage  or  facili- 
tate transactions  to  satisfy  the  obligation  of 
the  United  States  under  the  International 
Energy  Program.". 

"(b)  Section  208(b)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  acts  affecting  a  per- 
sonal financial  Interest,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "."  In  clause  (2),  after  the  world  "serv- 
ices", and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

";  or  (3)  if  the  Government  official  respon- 
sible for  appointment  of  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  make  a 
certification,  published  in  the  Federal  Regit- 
ter,  that  the  national  interest  would  be 
served  by  the  participation  of  the  officer  or 
employee  because  the  officer  or  emploiree 
has  outstanding  qualifications  not  otherwise 
available  and  is  acting  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticiilar  matter  that  requires  such  qualifica- 
tions, and  that — 

"(A)  the  financial  interest  is  not  likely  to 
affect  the  integrity  of  the  services  which 
the  Government  might  expect  from  such  of- 
ficer or  employee;  or 

"(B)  the  participation  by  such  officer  or 
employee  in  the  particular  matter  will  be 
limited  to  the  rendering  of  advice  and  all 
persons  receiving  such  advice  will  be  noti- 
fied of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  officer's 
or  employee's  financial  interest  in  the 
matter.". 

"(c)  CoHTOKMiMG  AMKKDMKirrs.— Section 
271  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6281)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  deleting  'other 
than  this  part"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
"other  than  section  272". 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  deleting  "other 
ttxan  this  part"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof, 
"other  than  section  272,  and  by  making 
available  to  the  President  authorities  for 
utilizing  the  private  sector  in  Implementing 
this  policy". 

(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is  amended  fur- 
ther by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  272  the  following: 

"Sec.  273.  Energy  emergency  executive  re- 
serves. 

"Sec.  274.  Voluntary  agreements  iand  plans 
of  action  for  energy  emergen- 
cies.". 

SEC     IM.     INTEKNATIONAL     ENEBCY     PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U£.C.  6272)  is  amend- 
ed- * 

(1)  in  subsection  (d)m,  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof,  "No  action  to  approve  a  volun- 
tary agreement  or  plan  or  action  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review. 

(2)  in  subsection  (dX3),  by  deleting 
"known  circumstances"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  "circumstances  known  at  the  time 
of  approval"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (e)(2),  by  deleting  "shall" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "may"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (fX2),  by  inserting  after 
"approved",  the  phrase  "voluntary  agree- 
ment or";  and 


(5)  in  subsection  (1),  by  deleting  "once 
every  six  months"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  "annually,  or  once  every  six 
numths  when  there  is  in  effect  a  Presiden- 
Ually-declared  energy  emergency,". 

(b)  EzmsioM.— Subsection  (J)  of  section 
2S2  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  U.8.C.  6272(J))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing our  "1988"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"1»»5". 

SBC      m.      8TRA1SGIC      PETROLEUM      RESERVE 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  161  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6241)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(g)  When  the  President  has  found  that 
Implementation  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  EMstribution  Plan  is  required,  he  is 
authorized  to  use  the  authority  contained  in 
section  101(a)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2071(a)),  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  trans- 
portation of  petroleum  products  from  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  during  draw- 
down and  distribution  of  the  Reserve,  as  if 
the  drawdown  and  distribution  of  the  Re- 
serve were  a  national  defense  program 
within  the  meaning  of  that  section;  notwith- 
standing such  usage,  procurements  for  the 
Reserve  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  as  required  pursuant  to 
any  statute  or  regulation  applicable  to  na- 
tioniU  defense  contractors. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  may  permit  any  crude 
oO  withdrawn  from  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  to  be  sold  to  persons  who  will 
have  such  crude  oil  refined  outside  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  an  arrangement 
for  the  delivery  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  SUtes. 

"(1)  Prxdrawdown  DrvxRsioii  of  Strar- 
Gic  Pktbolxum  Rkservx  PrntoLxnif  Psod- 
DCTS.— (1)  If  the  President  finds  that  a 
severe  energy  supply  interruption  may  be 
Imminent  and  that  the  world  price  of  crude 
oil  has,  as  a  result,  increased  substantially, 
then  the  execution  of  new  contract  for  pe- 
troleum products  for  injection  into  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  may  be  curtailed  or 
suspended  for  not  to  exceed  30  days,  and 
the  provisions  of  sections  160  (c)  and  (d) 
shall  not  apply:  Provided,  hovoever.  That 
such  finding  may  be  extended  for  additional 
30  day  periods  upon  a  finding  that  the  con- 
ditions that  Justified  the  initial  finding  still 
exist. 

"(2)  During  the  period  for  which  such 
Presidential  finding  Is  In  effect,  the  quanti- 
ty of  any  petroleum  products  Involved  shall 
be  disregarded  in  applying  the  provisions  of 
such  subsections  for  periods  following  the 
effective  period  of  such  finding. 

"(3)  When  such  a  finding  Is  In  effect,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  sell,  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  or  regulations  which  he 
shall  promulgate,  any  petroleum  products 
acquired  by  contract  and  produced  for  stor- 
age in,  but  not  injected  into,  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve. 

(b)  Bnxioif  BAaxxL  Stratbgic  PRROLKtm 
Rksxrvi  Studt.— Within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
bNiefits  and  costs  to  the  Nation  of  fUUng 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  to  the  level 
of  one  billion  barrels  (as  originally  intended 
In  section  151(b)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (Public  Law  94-163))  as 
compared  to  the  currently  planned  storage 
capacity  of  750  million  barrels.  Such  report 
shall  Include: 
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(1)  an  economic  analysis  of  the  relative 
levels  of  protection  that  would  be  provided 
our  economy  at  these  two  storage  capacity 
levels, 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  likely  costs  of  the 
additional  storage  capacity  and  petroleiun 
products,  and 

(3)  a  specific  finding  and  recommendation 
by  the  President  as  to  the  amount  of  stor- 
age capacity  to  which  the  Reserve  should  be 
fllled  upon  its  oonu>letion. 

(C)   COOKDUIKTKD  lEA  STOCK   POLICIB.— It 

is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
is  to  be  commended  for  an  encouraged  to 
continue  seeking  to  establish  among  the 
countries  participating  in  the  International 
Energy  Program  a  policy  for  the  rapid 
buildup  of  strategic  petroleum  stocks  prior 
to  a  major  oil  supply  disruption  and  the  co- 
ordinated drawdown  of  such  strategic  petro- 
leum stocks  early  in  a  major  oil  supply 
disruption. 

(d)  Stratbgic  Pbtrolxum  Rebkrvk  Salrs 
OPTioif  RxFORT.— Within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  of  enactment,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  evaluating  the  feasibility,  cost-bene- 
fit comparisons,  and  other  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  of  conditional  market  op- 
tions for  the  sale  of  petroleum  products 
from  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  In 
mukiny  his  evaluation,  the  Secretary, 
among  other  things,  shall  provide— 

(Da  description  of  the  authorities  avail- 
able under  existing  law;  and 

(2)  any  changes  to  existing  law  which 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  use  such 
options. 

SEC  1*4.  EFFECT  ON  BTAIV  LAWS. 

(a)  Part  C  of  Title  11  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act,  relating  to  energy 
emergency  preparedness,  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"ar>aci  on  statr  laws 

"Sec.  275.  (a)  Prxrmption.— <1XA)  When 
there  is  in  effect, 

"(1)  a  finding  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  161(d)  that  implementation  of  the 
Distribution  Plan  contained  in  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  Plan  Is  required  by  a 
severe  energy  supply  Interruption  or  by  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Energy  Program,  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (bXl). 

"(11)  an  international  energy  supply  emer- 
gency (as  defined  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  252(1)(1)),  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
subsection  (bXl),  or 

"(111)  a  Presidential  declaration,  expressly 
stated  to  lie  pursuant  to  tills  section,  that 
there  is  imminent  a  severe  energy  supply 
interruption  (as  defined  in  section  3(8)), 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (bX2), 
any  law  or  regulation  adopted  or  promulgat- 
ed by  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  to  the  extent  tliat  such  law  or  regu- 
lation provides  tor  the  pricing  or  allocation 
of  any  petroleum  product,  is  hereby  pre- 
empted, except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2). 

"(2)  The  President  may,  by  rule  or  order, 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  paragraph  (1) 
classes  or  categories  of  laws  or  regulations, 
or  specific  laws  or  regulations,  wiiich  would 
otherwise  be  preempted  under  such  para- 
graph, to  the  extent  that  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  laws  or  regulations 
would— 

"(A)  preserve  a  significant  State  or  local 
Interest: 

"(B)  not  unduly  burden  interstate  com- 
merce; and 


"(C)  not  interfere  with  the  policy  estab- 
lished by  secUon  371. 

"(C)  No  action  of  the  President  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  shall  be  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review. 

"(b)  Statr  Set  Asnn.— (1)  Whoi  there  Is 
in  effect, 

"(A)  a  finding  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  section  161(d);  or 

"(B)  an  international  energy  supply  emer- 
gency (as  defined  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  252(1X1)). 

the  Governor  of  any  State  may  Implement  a 
State  set-aside  program  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts upon  notification  of  the  President  of 
the  Governor's  Intent  to  do  so. 

"(2XA)  When  there  Is  in  effect  a  Presiden- 
tial declaration,  expressly  stated  to  be  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  that  there  exists  or  is 
imminent  a  severe  energy  supply  interrup- 
tion (as  defined  In  section  3(8)).  the  Gover- 
nor of  any  State  may  notify  the  President 
of  the  Governor's  intent  to  Implement  a 
State  setaslde  program  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

"(BXl)  The  Governor  shall  provide  the 
President  with  notice  under  subparagraph 
(A),  accompanied  by  a  request  for  approval 
of  the  State  set-aside  program  the  Governor 
Intends  to  Implement,  at  least  10  days  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  the  Governor  intends 
to  Implement  the  program. 

"(11)  Within  10  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice  and  request  transmitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  President,  in  his  discretion,  shall 
either  approve  or  disapprove  such  request 
and  notify  the  Governor  of  the  President's 
action. 

"(ill)  To  the  extent  that  the  President  im- 
proves the  request  within  such  10-day 
period,  the  program  shall  then  be  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  subsection  (a). 

"(iv)  If  the  President  does  not  approve 
such  request  within  such  10-day  period,  the 
request  shall  be  considered  disapproved  and 
the  program  shall  not  be  exempt  under  this 
subsection  from  the  operation  of  subsection 
(a). 

"(V)  The  President's  approval  of  any  pro- 
gram under  this  subsection  may  be  In  whole 
or  In  part;  but  only  so  much  of  any  State 
set-aside  program  as  the  President  approves 
under  tiiis  paragr^ih  may  be  implemented. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  90-day  limita- 
tion in  paragraph  (3XB),  an  exemption 
under  this  subsection  allowing  implementa- 
tion of  any  State  set-aside  program  may  be 
extended  by  the  President  for  successive  90- 
day  periods  if  the  Governor  transmits  a 
notice  and  request  therefor  to  the  President 
and  the  President  approves  such  request 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  applicable  90- 
day  period.  PV>r  such  piu-poses.  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  notice  and  request  for 
such  an  extension  as  if  it  were  for  exemp- 
tion for  initial  implementation. 

"(D)  Any  approval  or  disapproval  by  the 
President  of  a  request  under  paragraph  (B) 
(11)  or  (iv)  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  tills  subsection,  the 
term  'State  set-aside  program'  means  with 
respect  to  any  petroleum  product,  a  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  State  under  State 
law  and  which— 

"(A)  is  implemented  only  upon  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Governor  ttiat  the  program  is 
required  to  meet  a  petroleum  product 
supply  shortage  within  the  State  which  will 
significantly  Impair  essential  public  services 
or  essential  economic  activity: 
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"(B)  oraatlnues  In  effect  for  no  more  th*n 
Mdayc 

"(C)  Mithorises  the  Governor  to  require  ft 
prime  supplier  of  any  petroleiun  product 
subject  to  the  program  to  set  aside  In  any 
month  a  volume  of  such  petroleum  product 
for  distribution  under  the  program  which 
volume  does  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
total  supply,  as  estimated  by  such  supplier 
of  such  petroleum  product  which  will  be 
sold  by  the  supplier  in  the  State  for  con- 
sumption within  the  State  In  that  month; 

"(D)  defines  a  prime  supplier  as  a  supplier 
which  makes  the  first  sale  of  that  petrole- 
um product  subject  to  the  State  set-aside 
inU>  the  State  distribution  system  for  con- 
sumption within  the  State; 

"(E)  does  not  authorize  the  Oovemor  to 
fix  or  limit  the  price  of  any  petroleum  prod- 
uct which  is  set  aside;  and 

"(F)  does  not  unduly  burden  interstate 
commerce. 

"(c)  PaoTXcnoic  or  Cistaiii  iHVBrro- 
am.— (1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b), 
no  State  shall  have  authority  to— 

"(A)  provide  for  the  allocation  of  con- 
sumer petroleum  product  Inventories, 

"(B)  impose  restrictions  on  the  consump- 
tion of  such  inventories,  or 

"(C)  consider  or  take  Into  account  the  ex- 
istence or  sise  of  such  inventories  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  petroleum  products 
to  be  allocated  to  any  such  consumer. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  The  term  'consumer  petroleum  prod- 
uct inventory*  means  an  inventory  of  petro- 
leum products  which  is— 

"(1)  held  by  and  in  the  custody  of  a  con- 
sumer (other  than  a  refiner,  except  to  the 
extent  provided  in  subparagraph  (O)  for 
such  consimier's  own  end-use  consumption. 

"(ii)  held  by  and  In  the  custody  of  such 
consumer  on  the  day  before  the  date  on 
which  a  State  set  aside  program  Is  imple- 
mented, and 

"(iil)  not  thereafter  sold  by  such  con- 
siuner.  but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  in- 
ventory does  not  exceed  the  inventory  of  pe- 
troleum products  held  by  and  in  the  custody 
of  that  consumer  for  its  own  end-use  con- 
sumption on  the  30th  day  prior  to  the  date 
of  such  implementation. 

"(B)  The  term  'held  by  and  in  the  custody 
of,  when  used  with  respect  to  an  inventory. 
means  any  such  Inventory  owned  by  the 
consumer  and  in  the  direct  possession  of  the 
consumer,  such  as  on  the  consumer's  site. 

"(C)  The  term  'end-use  consumption',  in 
the  case  of  an  inventory  of  petroleuun  prod- 
ucts of  any  consumer  which  is  a  refiner, 
means  the  use  by  the  refiner  of  such  petro- 
leum products  to  meet  normal  fuel  require- 
ments necenary  for  operating  refinery  eq- 
qulpment  and  facilities."." 

(b)  CoHTOUciHC  AMBntMnrrs.— Section 
371  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aK3).  by  deleting  "and": 

(3)  in  subsection  (aX3),  by  deleting  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (a),  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Individual  State  and  local  pricing  or 
allocation  of  petroleum  products  could  frus- 
trate free  market  pricing  and  allocation  of 
available  petroleum  product  supplies,  and 
the  response  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
energy  emergencies.";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c),  by  inserting  after, 
"than  this  part",  a  semicolon  and  "further. 
by  preventing  individual  State  and  local  pe- 
troleum product  pricing  or  allocation  laws 
or  regulations  from  interfering  with  the  car- 
rying out  of  this  policy.". 


(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  new  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 374  the  following: 
"Sec.  375.  Effect  on  State  laws.". 

sec  IN.  EXTENSION  OP  'HTLES  1  AND  II  OP  THK 
ENERGY  POUCY  AND  (XINSERVATION 
ACT. 

Section  531  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (43  U.S.C.  6401)  is  amended  by 
striking  "1988"  wherever  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1995". 

SBC  IM.  REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS. 

(a)  The  Energy  Emergency  Preparedness 
Act  of  1982  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-sac  7.  REPORT  TO  'THE  CONGRES& 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall,  pursu- 
ant to  authorities  otherwise  available  under 
applicable  law,  continue  to  strengthen  and 
improve  our  Nation's  energy  emergency  pre- 
pf  redness  in  order  to  implement  the  policy 
established  by  section  271(b)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  n.S.C. 
6381(b)).  The  Secretary  shall  report  as  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (b),  to  the  Congress  on 
any  such  actions  taken,  to— 

"(1)  improve  and  upgrade  on  a  timely 
basis,  the  Comprehensive  Energy  Emergen- 
cy Response  Procedures  provided  for  by  sec- 
tion 272(b)  of  the  Energy  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness Act  of  1982  (42  n.S.C.  6383(b))  by 
incorporating  improvements  (including  im- 
provements In  Department  of  Energy  orga- 
nization. Inter-agency  coordination,  deci- 
sion-making procedures,  and  emergency 
alert  systems  and  logistics  support)  that  are 
needed  in  light  of  the  results  of  ongoing 
tests  and  exercises  relating  to  the  energy 
emergency  response  capability  of  the  United 
States; 

"(2KA)  assure  the  availability  and  effec- 
tiveness of  organizations  for  utilizing  the  as- 
sistance of  the  private  sector.  Including  the 
Energy  Emergency  Executive  Reserves,  and 
Voluntary  Agreements  and  Plans  of  Action, 
in  energy  emergencies  of  national  or  inter- 
national scope  or  character  in  order  to  meet 
both  defense-related  and  non-defenae-relat- 
ed  needs; 

"(B)  solicit  participation  in  a  particular 
Energy  Emergency  Executive  Reserve  by 
qualified  personnel  who.  In  the  aggregate, 
possess  a  diversity  of  expertise  and  employ- 
ment backgrounds  relevant  to  the  activities 
of  such  Reserve; 

"(3)  preserve  the  ability  of  the  domestic 
marketplace  to  work  effectively,  in  the 
event  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply  disrup- 
tion, by  protecting  against  the  possibility 
that  States  or  local  governments  may,  by 
the  adoption  of  price  and  sdlocatlon  laws, 
interfere  in  the  domestic  marketplace  and 
thereby  worsen  energy  emergencies; 

"(4)  assure,  commensurate  with  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  Distribution  Plan 
and  with  existing  legal  authorities,  ttiat — 

"(A)  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  will 
be  applied  to  meet  domestic  needs  (includ- 
ing regional  hardships)  and  can  be  applied 
to  meet  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States  (Including  those  under  the 
International  Energy  Program  and  NATO 
Agreements);  and 

"(B)  petroleum  products  from  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve,  including  any  such 
petroleum  products  distributed  by  directed 
sales,  enter  the  market  during  the  energy 
emergency  and  are  protected  from  specula- 
tion and  hoarding;  and 

"(5)  complete  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve by: 

"(A)  developing  a  750  million  barrel  Re- 
aerve  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Tear  1991; 


"(B)  maintaining  an  average  annual  fill- 
rate  in  accordance  with  applicable  law;  and 

"(6)  consult  with  respect  to  stock  levels 
and  stock  drawdown  policies  of  Internation- 
al Energy  Program  member  countries. 

"(b)  Within  three  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  annually 
thereafter  in  the  annual  report  required  by 
title  X  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Orga- 
nization Act,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  containing 
a  description  of  the  actions  taken  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  and  any  other  measures  to 
strengthen  and  improve  our  Nation's  energy 
emergency  preparedness  in  order  to  further 
carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in  section 
271(b)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  (42  U.S.C.  6281(b)).  ". 

ExECDTTvx  Office  of  the  Przsi- 
DEifT,  Office  of  MAMACXiairT  and 

BUIXJET, 

Wathington,  DC,  July  19, 1983.    f 
Hon.  James  A.  McClttre, 
ChairmaTt,  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priation*, U.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  DC. 

Dear  Jnc  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
clarify  for  you  the  Administration's  plans 
for  funding  completion  of  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve. 

As  is  evident  from  the  rapid  acceleration 
of  oil  purchases  undertaken  by  this  Admin- 
istration soon  after  the  President's  inaugu- 
ration, we  share  the  strong  commitment  to 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  expressed 
by  the  Congress  through  the  actions  of  both 
the  appropriations  and  authorizing  commit- 
tees. 

The  plan  to  which  we  are  committed,  de- 
veloped after  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress, calls  for  the  following: 

Development  of  the  full  750  million  barrel 
reserve  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991. 

Requesting  funds  for  major  construction 
at  Big  Hill  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985 
that  wUl  be  submitted  to  Congress  next  Jan- 
uary. 

Requesting  funds  for  oil  acquisition  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  fill  rate  over  the  1984-88 
period  of  at  least  145,000  barrels  per  day, 
with  some  necessary  year-to-year  flexibility 
to  accommodate  especially  favorable  pur- 
chases that  may  arise  in  the  future. 

Completion  of  Big  Hill  on  a  schedule  that 
will  allow  fill  of  the  facility  to  begin  no  later 
than  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1987. 

We  believe  that  this  plan  balances  fiscal 
poUcy  objectives  and  the  need  to  complete 
our  energy  security  preparations  in  timely 
fashion.  In  this  regard,  it  is  very  important 
to  note  that  other  actions  of  this  Adminis- 
tration, such  as  Immediate  decontrol  of  oil, 
have  greatly  enhanced  the  level  of  protec- 
tion provided  by  the  more  than  400  million 
barrels  we  will  have  in  storage  by  next  year. 

The  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is  Just 
one  facet  of  our  energy  emergency  pre- 
paredness effort.  As  part  of  our  continued 
effort  to  work  with  Congress  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  such  prepared- 
ness, we  plan  to  implement  certain  addition- 
al actions,  which  are  outlined  in  a  letter  to 
you  from  Secretary  Hodel  sent  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

I  am  certain  that  Secretary  Hodel  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  provide  any  further 
clarification  you  might  require  on  these  im- 
portant Issues. 
Sincerely. 

David  A.  Stockmam. 

Director. 


The  Secretary  of  Energt, 
Washington,  DC,  July  19,  1983. 
Hon.  James  A.  McC^tnuc. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  (Thairmam:  As  recent  corre- 
spondence to  you  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  makes 
clear,  this  Administration  shares  with  the 
Congress  a  strong  commitment  to  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR).  However,  as 
Mr.  Stockman  has  stated,  the  SPR  is  Just 
one  part  of  our  Nation's  energy  emergency 
preparedness  efforts.  Such  efforts,  in  turn, 
constitute  but  a  facet  of  the  President's  de- 
termination that  the  United  States  main- 
tain and  Improve  its  defense  and  national 
security  positions. 

I  publicly  have  recognized  that  adequate 
energy  emergency  preparedness  may  re- 
quire certain,  carefully  defined  legislative 
action.  Specifically,  I  have  testified  to  my 
willingness  to  seek  legislation  to  assure  le- 
gally the  availability  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Executive  Manpower  Reserves  in  domes- 
tic and  international  energy  emergencies  in 
order  to  meet  both  defense-related  and  non- 
defense-related  needs.  I  have  sup[>orted  ex- 
tension of  Section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (EIPCA),  pertaining  to 
the  International  Energy  Agency  antitrust 
defense,  to  coincide  with  the  EPCA  expira- 
tion date  of  June  30,  1985.  In  addition,  I 
have  promised  to  identify,  and  to  support 
corrective  legislation  in  regard  to,  shortfalls 
in  existing  emergency  preparedness  legisla- 
tion, such  as  current  provisions  which  re- 
quire clarification  or  which  contain  incon- 
sistencies, which  I  believe  may  impede 
proper  Implementation  of  the  ciirrent 
energy  emergency  preparedness  policies  es- 
Ublished  in  Section  271  of  the  EPCA. 

Tou  and  others  have  called  to  my  atten- 
tion the  possible  need  for  legislation  to  pre- 
serve the  ability  of  the  domestic  market- 
place to  work  effectively  in  the  event  of  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  disruption.  The 
concern  has  been  expressed  that  states  or 
local  governments  may  interfere,  and  there- 
by worsen  the  situation,  by  adoption  of  pe- 
troleum price  and  allocation  laws.  My  un- 
derstanding 1b  that  members  of  your  Com- 
mittee may  be  considering  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect  against  such  Interference, 
and  we  agree  to  work  with  you  to  achieve  an 
appropriate  legal  resolution  to  this  problem. 

A  principal  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ex- 
press the  commitment  of  this  Administra- 
tion to  enter  into  a  prompt  and  meaningful 
dialogue  with  you  and  other  memliers  of  the 
Congress  who  have  expressed  Interest  or 
concern  about  these  matters,  with  a  view  to 
developing  acceptable  legislation  which  ap- 
propriately deals  with  these  issues.  Such  ac- 
ceptable legislation  having  been  developed, 
the  Administration  will  lend  its  full  support 
to  the  required  legislative  program.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  must  Inform  you  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  to  the  President 
that  he  veto  any  energy  emergency  pre- 
paredness legislation,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  petroleum  price  or  allocation  con- 
trols, which  exceed  the  scope  of  the  legisla- 
tive possibilities  described  above. 

Comprehensive  energy  emergency  pre- 
paredness may  be  furthered  also  by  appro- 
priate administrative  action  on  a  timely 
basis.  The  Department  of  Energy  already 
has  embarked  upon,  and  I  am  determined  to 
continue,  an  effort  to  improve  and  to  up- 
grade the  comprehensive  energy  emergency 
response  procedures  contemplated  by  the 
Energy    Emergency    Prepareidness    Act    of 


1982  so  as  to  assure  achievement  of  the  pre- 
paredness policies  and  purposes  of  Section 
271  of  EPCA.  Among  other  things,  we  shall 
continue  to  determine,  in  light  of  results  of 
ongoing  tests  and  exercises,  the  improve- 
ments which  may  l>e  needed  in  the  areas  of 
internal  Department  of  Energy  organiza- 
tion, inter-agency  coordination,  decision- 
making procedures  and  emergency  alert  sys- 
tems and  logistics  support. 

An  analysis  of  prudent  administrative  ac- 
tions, commensurate  with  the  existing  SPR 
drawdown  plan  and  other  presently  effec- 
tive, associated  legal  authorities,  already  is 
underway,  and  wUl  continue,  with  a  view  to 
development  of  measures  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  SPR  will  be  applied  to  meet 
domestic  needs,  including  regional  hard- 
ships, and  foreign  obligations,  including 
those  under  the  International  Energy 
Agency  and  NATO  agreements,  and  also  to 
assure  that  SPR  Oil,  including  any  SPR  oil 
distributed  by  directed  sales,  enters  the 
market  during  the  emergency  and  will  be 
protected  against  speculation  and  hoarding. 

As  plans  for  the  atwvementloned  adminis- 
trative actions  progress,  I  shaU  communi- 
cate appropriately  with  the  Congress. 

Incidentally,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Stock- 
man's office  that  there  was  a  typographical 
error  in  the  sentence  of  his  letter  to  you 
pertaining  to  completion  of  Big  Hill.  The 
sentence  was  intended  to  refer  to  "comple- 
tion of  Big  Hill  on  a  schedule  that  will  allow 
fill  of  the  facility  to  begin  no  later  than  the 
third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1987." 

The  long-standing  concerns  you  and  other 
members  of  Congress  repeatedly  have  ex- 
pressed about  the  energy  emergency  pre- 
paredness of  our  Nation  are  taken  most  seri- 
ously by  the  Administration.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  and  with  them  on 
this  all-important  subject. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  Paul  Hodel.* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
iNomrE,      Mr.      Riecle,      Mr. 
Kerry.   Mr.   Mvrkowsri.  Mr. 
HATrnxD,  Mr.  DECoNcim,  Mr. 
Hatch,     Mr.     STArroRO,     Mr. 
Karnes,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,    Mr.    Simon.    Mr. 
Sarbaites,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Dodd, 
and  Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  1440.  A  bill  to  provide  (x>nsistency 
in  the  treatment  of  quality  control 
review  procedures  and  standards  in 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  E>ependent 
Children,  Medicaid,  and  Food  Stamp 
programs;  to  Impose  a  temporary  mor- 
itorium  for  the  collection  of  penalties 
under  such  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to   the   Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

qUAUTY  CONTROL  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  reinstitut- 
ing  the  moratoria  on  the  collection  of 
fiscal  penalties  from  States  in  the  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children. 
(AFDC).  Medicaid  and  Food  Stamps 
Programs.  I  am  joined  in  this  effort  by 
several  of  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

During  the  last  legislative  session, 
we  re<x>gnize  that  there  were  serious 


flaws  in  the  existing  quality  control 
system  in  AFDC,  Medicaid  and  Pood 
Stamps.  We  called  into  question  the 
validity  of  statistical  procedures  used 
to  measure  State  performance.  We 
agreed  that  the  purpose  of  quality 
control  is  not  to  raise  Federal  reve- 
nues. It  is  not  to  shift  program  costs 
from  Federal  to  State  budgets  and  its 
purpose  is  not  to  force  States  to 
reduce  administrative  resources  which 
ironically,  will  result  in  higher  pro- 
gram errors  in  the  future.  We  ac- 
knowledged that  the  purpose  of  qual- 
ity control  is  to  provide  States  with  an 
effective  management  tool  so  that  pro- 
gram administration  can  be  as  cost-ef- 
ficient as  possible. 

We  acted  upon  these  concerns.  Spe- 
cifically, during  consideration  of  the 
1986  Farm  bill,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  called  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  food  stamp  quality 
control  system  and  imposed  a  2  year 
moratorium  on  the  collection  of  fiscal 
sanctions.  This  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed by  a  substantial  majority.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  moratorium  period  was  cut 
down  to  6  months  in  Conference  and 
expired  in  Jime  1986. 

Similar  provisions  for  the  AFDC  and 
Medic^d  Programs  were  included  in 
the  1985  Senate-passed  reconciliation 
measure.  The  2  year  moratorium  on 
Medicaid  collections,  however,  was  ex- 
cluded in  conference.  To  date,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  moratorium  in  either 
the  Medicaid  or  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
grams. The  existing  moratorium  in  the 
AFDC  Program  will  expire  on  July  30, 
1988. 

When  we  first  enacted  the  quality 
control  study  and  moratoriimi  provi- 
sions, it  was  contemplated  that  reform 
of  the  system  would  take  2  years.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  moratorium  was  to  last 
2  years.  "The  study  was  to  be  complet- 
ed within  1  year  and  Congress  was  to 
have  an  additional  year  to  review  and 
implement  the  recommendations.  Re- 
cently, the  National  Acttdemy  of  Sci- 
ences released  a  portion  of  this  con- 
gressionally-mandated  study  address- 
ing f (Kxl  stamp  quality  control  reform. 
The  academy,  however,  does  not  an- 
ticipate finishing  the  rest  of  the  report 
untU  the  end  of  1987. 

Unforeseeably,  the  completion  of 
the  study  has  taken  longer  than  an- 
ticipated, which  now  necessitates  cer- 
tain revisions  to  existing  law  timeta- 
bles for  quality  (»ntrol  reform.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  extend  the  moratoria  in  all 
three  programs  until  the  end  of  1988. 
This  extension  would  give  Congress 
the  necessary  time  to  rfeview  the  study 
recommendations  and  enact  legislation 
implementing  a  new  Federal  quality 
control  system. 

Our  failure  to  reinstate  the  morato- 
ria in  aU  three  programs  will  have 
severe  and  unintended  consequences 
for  not  only  the  States  but  for  pro- 
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gram  beneficiaries  as  well.  Wben  we 
first  enacted  the  moratoria.  we  recog- 
nised that  States  should  not  be  penal- 
ized under  a  system  whose  accuracy 
had  been  widely  challenged.  Further- 
more, as  we  begin  the  task  of  review- 
ing the  woit  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  preparing  reform  ini- 
tiatives, we  cannot  continue  imposing 
fiscal  penalties  against  the  States— es- 
pecially when  the  evidence  illustrates 
overwhelmingly  that  the  existing 
system  is  not  working. 

Mr.  President,  the  existing  system 
undoubtedly  is  broke  and  it  needs 
fixing  very  badly.  The  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  already  has  found  that 
the  food  stamp  quality  control  sjrstem. 
"offers  Uttle  to  State  and  local  pro- 
gram managers  in  support  of  contin- 
ued improvement  in  administration." 
It  also  concluded  that  the  existing 
system,  "lacks  many  of  the  elements 
of  a  comprehensive  quality  improve- 
ment system." 

The  ■^'»/W»my  was  concerned  particu- 
larly with  the  extraordinary  number 
of  States  subject  to  fiscal  sanctions.  I 
share  their  concern  and  agree  with 
their  recommendation  that  a  sound 
quality  control  system  should  provide 
sanctions  only  for  extremely  poor 
State  performance.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing tables  be  included  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. They  outline  the  extent  of 
State  performance  and  liability  imder 
the  current  quality  control  system. 

These  tables  show,  for  example,  that 
despite  a  national  average  error  rate 
which  continues  to  decline  each  year, 
the  nimiber  of  States  subject  to  sanc- 
tion and  the  amount  of  money  levied 
In  penalties  continues  to  increase  at  an 
alarming  rate.  For  example,  in  AFDC, 
45  States  failed  to  meet  their  statuto- 
ry error  rate  target  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  Approximately  $234  million  Is 
pending  in  penalties  for  that  year 
alone.  In  all  three  programs,  over  $1 
billion  Is  pending  in  penalties  against 
the  States. 

After  4  years  of  official  sanctions  in 
aU  three  programs,  every  single  State 
but  one  has  been  subject  to  fiscal  pen- 
alties. Recently,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  45  States 
would  be  subject  to  fiscal  penalties  for 
their  error  rates  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.  Ironically,  the  national  aver- 
age error  rate  has  dropped  from  12.5 
percent  in  1981  to  8.6  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a 
system  which  has  penalized  49  States 
in  Just  the  few  short  years  of  its  exist- 


ence. Now  49  States  are  not  incapable. 
49  States  are  not  fraudulent.  49  States 
are  not  incompetent.  And,  its  very 
hard  to  believe  49  States  are  in  willful 
noncompliance  with  the  law.  Without 
the  protection  of  a  temporary  morato- 
rium, therefore,  vlrtuaUy  every  State 
in  the  Union  will  be  subject  to  exorbi- 
tant fiscal  penalties.  The  burdens  of 
additional  sanctions  will  have  further 
dysfunctional  effects  upon  the  States. 

Allowing  tills  type  of  environment  to 
develop  will  not  result  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  cooperation  necessary  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  implement  quality  control 
reform.  My  legislation  will  foster  this 
essential  cooperative  environment.  It 
will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  enact 
substantive  reforms  and  it  will  protect 
the  integrity  of  existing  programs. 
Until  we  can  develop  a  new  system 
that  will  serve  as  an  effective  manage- 
ment tool  measiiring  overall  State  per- 
formance, we  cannot  allow  the  exist- 
ing process  to  be  used  to  impose  addi- 
tional and  more  punitive  hardships 
upon  the  States  and  ultimately,  the 
very  people  these  programs  are  to 
serve. 

Mr.  President,  I  lu^e  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  this  effort  which  is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  an  effective 
Federal-State  partnership  in  our 
major  means-tested  entitlement  pro- 
grams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  foUows: 
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By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Braolet,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
RiEGLX,  Mr.  QuATLE,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Statford.  Mr. 
INOTTTE,   Mr.   SncoN,   and  Mr. 

BVROICK): 

S.  1441.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  infant  mortality;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  tmd  Human  Re- 
sources. 

FDBUC  HXALTH  SKRVICX  ACT  nfTAIlT  If ORTAUTT 
AMXIfSlIKirTS  OP  ISBT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
improve  the  access  of  high  risk  women 
and  children  to  necessary  health  care. 
This  legislation  will  increase  the 
number  and  outreach  of  Commimity 
and  Migrant  Health  Centers  targeting 
services  to  poor  pregnant  women  and 
children,  improve  the  coordination  of 
services  to  this  population,  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  care  in  health  fa- 
cilities serving  underserved  popula- 
tions by  increasing  the  number  of 
health  professionals  including  nurse 
practitioners  and  nurse  midwives 
skilled  in  meeting  the  needs  of  high 
risk  maternal  and  infant  populations. 

THK  PROBLEM 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the 
United  States  ranlcs  17th  in  the  world 
in  infant  mortality  rate,  behind  Singa- 
pore and  Hong  Kong.  Nearly  40.000  of 
the  3.7  million  children  who  were  bom 
in  the  United  States  in  1984  died 
before  their  first  birthday,  a  rate  of 
10.8  infant  deaths  per  1.000  live  births. 
The  disparity  between  black  and  white 
iniant  mortality  is  particularly  alarm- 
ing; black  infants  are  nearly  twice  as 
likely  as  white  infants  to  die  in  the 
first  year  of  life.  At  our  current  rate  of 
progress,  the  United  States  has  little 
chance  of  meeting  the  Surgeon  Gener- 
al's goal  of  reducing  the  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  to  9  per  1.000  live  births  by 
1990. 

Two-thirds  of  all  infant  mortality 
can  be  attributed  to  low  birth  weight. 
In  1987,  a  quarter  of  a  million  babies 
will  be  bom  with  low  birth  weight. 
These  infants  are  40  times  more  likely 
to  die  In  the  first  month  of  life.  5 
times  more  likely  in  the  first  year. 
They  are  also  far  more  likely  to  have 
mental  and  physical  birth  defects  and 
handicaps,  which  often  mean  lifelong 
challenges,  hardships,  tuid  expenses 
for  themselves,  their  families  imd  soci- 
ety. 

Low  birth  weight  is  largely  prevent- 
able—and at  relatively  low  cost.  E^ly 
prenatal  care  can  reduce  the  number 


of  infants  bom  with  low  birth  weight 
by  more  than  25  percent.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  has  estimated  that 
for  every  $1  spent  for  prenantal  care, 
$3.38  would  be  saved  in  the  total  cost 
of  caring  for  low-blrth-weight  infants. 

Although  access  to  prenatal  care  is 
the  most  effective  way  to  prevent  low 
birth  weight,  millions  of  women  re- 
ceive little  or  no  prenatal  care.  In 
1983,  it  is  estimated  that  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  pregnant  women  in  the 
United  States  did  not  begin  prenatal 
care  in  the  first  trimester  of  pregnan- 
cy. Poor  women  were  twice  as  likely  to 
receive  either  no  prenatal  care  or  late 
prenatal  care.  Among  teenagers  and 
black  women,  nearly  one-half  do  not 
receive  prenatal  care  in  the  first  tri- 
mester. 

Infant  mortality  is  closely  associated 
with  low-income  and  lack  of  health  in- 
surance. One  out  of  every  three  poor 
children  and  one  out  of  three  poor 
women  of  chlldbearing  age  is  com- 
pletely uninsured.  Women  of  child- 
bearing  age  and  children  compose 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  uninsured; 
and  12  percent  of  pregnant  women  are 
uninsured.  Pregnant  women  and  chil- 
dren who  are  poor  and  uninsured  are 
about  half  as  likely  as  their  insured 
counterparts  to  use  health  services. 
Twenty  percent  of  iminsured  pregnant 
women  receive  late  prenantal  care. 

COMMTTNITT  AITO  MIGRANT  REALTR  CENTERS 

Few  programs  have  made  as  signifi- 
cant a  contribution  to  increasing  the 
access  to  quality  health  care  for  low- 
income  and  uninsured  families  as 
Community  and  Migrant  Health  Cen- 
ters. 

Beg\m  in  1965  as  eight  research  and 
demonstration  projects,  the  program 
has  grown  and  matured  over  the  past 
20  years  into  a  network  of  nearly  800 
primary  health  care  centers  providing 
comprehensive  primary  care  to  nearly 
6  million  poor  and  underserved  Ameri- 
cans in  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Of  the  individ- 
uals served  by  such  centers.  60  percent 
are  poor.  48  percent  lack  any  form  of 
health  insurance,  over  one-third  are 
children  under  the  age  of  14,  and  over 
one-fourth  are  women  of  child-bearing 
age. 

Despite  their  record  of  achievement, 
health  centers  still  reach  less  than 
one-fourth  of  America's  25  million 
medically  underserved  residents.  The 
need  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
health  centers  has  grown  more  urgent 
in  recent  years,  as  the  number  of  fami- 
lies living  in  poverty  and  without 
health  insurance  has  grown.  Health 


centers  are  their  only  potential  source 
of  affordable  health  care  for  millions 
of  our  most  vulnerable  citizens. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  proposing 
$35  million  to  increase  the  number 
and  outreach  capabilities  of  Communi- 
ty and  Migrant  Health  Centers  with 
services  targeted  to  high  risk  women 
and  children.  With  these  funds,  new 
centers  can  be  established  in  under- 
served  areas  and  satellite  facilities  can 
be  added  to  existing  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion, outreach,  coordination  and  other 
special  services  could  be  implemented 
to  bring  high-risk,  hard-to-reach 
women  into  care  and  encourage  them 
to  remain  so.  Approximatley  200,000 
more  women  and  children  would  re- 
ceive services  under  this  proposal. 

To  ensure  access  to  high  quality  care 
for  this  high  risk  population,  ade- 
quately trained  health  professionals 
must  be  available  to  serve  in  these  set- 
tings. Therefore.  I  am  proposing  two 
additional  initiatives.  The  first  would 
authorize  $4  million  for  expenses  re- 
lated to  the  training  of  nurse  practi- 
tioners and  nurse  midwives.  Under  this 
program,  preference  would  be  given  to 
nurses  employed  by  Community  and 
Migrant  Health  Centers,  the  Indian 
Health  Services,  and  Native  Hawaiian 
Health  Centers.  In  light  of  the  nation- 
al nursing  shortage  and  the  demon- 
strated cost-effectiveness  of  nurse 
practitioners  and  nurse  midwives, 
these  facilities  have  expressed  a  need 
for  more  of  these  providers.  The 
second  training  initiative  would  au- 
thorize $3  million  to  expand  AHEC's 
in  underserved  Southern  border  areas 
to  allow  training  of  more  physicians 
and  other  health  care  professionals  to 
serve  in  these  areas. 

Even  during  a  time  of  fiscal  restraint 
it  is  sound  economic  policy  to  invest  in 
the  health  of  mothers  and  children. 
Investment  in  improved  pregnancy 
outcomes  has  enormous  future  returns 
in  both  human  and  fiscal  terms. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  us 
in  this  effort.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1441 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Public  Health 
Service  Act  Infant  Mortality  Amendments 
ot  1987". 
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Sac.  2.  The  Congreas  finds  that— 
(1)  the  United  SUtet  has  made  far  leas 
progrcM  than  other  industrialized  nations 
In  redudnc  the  infant  mortality  rate: 

(3)  the  Surseon  General  In  1980  estab- 
lished the  IMO  Health  ObiecUves  for  the 
Nation  oonoeming  the  pnnislon  of  prenatal 
care  early  in  pregnancy  and  for  reducing 
the  incidence  of  low  birthweight  babies  and 
Infant  mortality: 

(3)  the  incidence  of  low  birthweight, 
which  is  one  leading  cause  of  infant  mortali- 
ty and  handicapping  conditions  (such  as  re- 
tardation, cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  and 
auttim)  has  been  reduced  only  marginally: 

(4)  insufficient  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  reduction  of  the  overall  Infant  mortality 
rate: 

(5)  despite  a  declining  Infant  mortality 
rate,  black  infants  remain  twice  as  likely  as 
white  Infants  to  die  in  the  first  year  of  life: 

(S)  it  now  appears  that  the  Nation  will  fail 
to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  Surgeon  Oen- 
eral  described  in  paragraph  (2): 

(7)  it  is  well  eatablUhed  that  appropriate 
and  timely  prenatal  care  and  primary  care 
for  infants  can  reduce  infant  mortality  and 
Improve  infant  health  and  are  essential  If 
the  Nation  is  to  meet  objectives  of  the  Sur- 
geon Oeneral  described  in  paragraph  (2): 

(8)  it  U  weU  established  that  inadequate 
prenatal  care  and  Infant  mortality  and  dis- 
ability are  highest  for  those  individuals  who 
are  poor  and  are  without  health  Insurance: 

(9)  recent  statistics  indicate  that  1  out  of 
every  3  poor  children  and  1  out  of  every  3 
wcMnen  of  chQd  bearing  age  does  not  have 
health  insurance: 

(10)  community  and  migrant  health  cen- 
ters were  established  to  provide  primary 
health  care  to  poor  individuals  and  individ- 
uals without  health  insurance: 

(11)  of  the  individtials  served  by  such  cen- 
ters. 00  percent  are  poor,  48  percent  lack 
any  form  of  health  Insurance,  over  one- 
third  are  children  under  the  age  of  14,  and 
over  one-fourth  are  women  of  child  bearing 
age;  and 

(12)  the  services  of  community  and  mi- 
grant health  centers  should  be  expanded  to 
provide  increased  prenatal  care  and  infant 
care.  Including  an  expansion  of  the  number 
of  health  professionals  providing  such  serv- 


moxAiiT  HXAI.TH  cnrmu 
Sac  3.  Section  329(hXl)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "145.400,000"  the  second  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"M<.400.000". 

OOimUlllTI  HEALTH  CBMIUIS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  SecUon  330(gKl)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$400,000,000"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$435,000,000". 

(b)  SectlCKi  S30<c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  making  grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  subaectkn  (d).  the  Secretary  shall 
ghre  special  consideration  to  the  unique 
needs  of  frontier  areas.". 

(c)  Section  33(Kg)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foOowing  new  para- 
graph: 

"<4>  In  any  case  In  which  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  paragraph  (1)  for  fiscal 
year  1968  exceed  $418,000,000.  the  total 
amnunt  of  any  such  ezoea  shall  be  avail- 
able for  inuits  under  lubMctions  (c)  and  (d) 
to  oommuntty  health  centers  to  support  spe- 


cial preii&t&l  services  to  decrease  infant 
mortality  and  special  perinatal  coordination 
projects  to  develop  and  coordinate  referral 
arrangements  between  community  health 
centers  and  other  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  that  are  crucial  to  the  success- 
ful management  of  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants. In  maldng  grants  from  amounts  avaU- 
able  under  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  priority  to  community 
health  centers  in  areas  in  which  there  is  a 
high  incidence  of  infant  mortality  or  In 
which  there  is  an  increased  incidence  of 
infant  mortality.". 

ARXA  HXALTH  KDUCATIOH  CKITTXRS 

S>c.  5.  (a)  SecUon  TSKaKl)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  before  "The";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph; 

"(B)  Under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  enter  into  contracts  to  establish 
and  support  area  health  education  center 
programs  which  include  training  of  person- 
nel to  offer  maternal  health  services  and 
child  health  services  in  underserved  areas. 
In  entering  into  contracts  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priori- 
ty to  programs  which  will  train  personnel  to 
provide  such  services  in  areas  along  the 
iMrder  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  in  frontier  areas,  and  in  areas  in 
which  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  and  low 
birthweight  are  disproportionately  higher 
than  such  rates  for  the  State  In  which  such 
an  area  is  located.". 

(b)  Section  781(cKl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  a 
comma  and  "except  that  a  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aHlKB)  shall  only  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  active  participa- 
tion in  such  program  of  individuals  who  are 
associated  with  the  administration  of  the 
school  and  each  of  the  departments  (or  spe- 
cialties if  the  school  has  no  departments)  of 
pediatrics,  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  and 
family  medicine". 

(c)  Section  781(cX2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "except  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
gram described  In  subeection  (aXlXB)," 
before  "provide". 

(d)  Section  781(dX2XC)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(i)  except  as  provided  in 
clause  (il),"  before  "provide": 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  after  the  semicolon; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(il)  in  the  case  of  a  program  described  in 
subsection  (aXlKB),  provide  for  or  conduct 
a  medical  residency  program  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  in  which  no  fewer  than  six 
individuals  are  enrolled  in  first  year  posi- 
tions in  such  program;". 

(e)  SecUon  781(dX2XF)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  nurse  pracU- 
Uoners"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
nurse  pracUUoners,  and  nurse  mldwives". 

(f)  SecUon  781(g)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$18,000,000"  the  last 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$21,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  subeection  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  $3,000,000  shaU  be  available  for 
contracts  under  subsecUon  (aXlXB).". 

mxowsHiPs  FOR  iraitsx  PKAcrmoifnu  axo 
mntss  lODwivKs 

Sic  6.  Part  A  of  UUe  vm  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adcUng  at 
the  md  thereof  the  following  new  secUon: 


PBXOWSHIPS  POR  IfURSX  ntACTITIOimS  AlfD 

ifuasx  Miswrvxs 

"Sac.  823.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  schools 
of  nursing  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
aUon  of  fellowship  programs  for  the  educa- 
Uon  of  nurse  midwives  and  pediatric,  family, 
obstetric,  and  gynecologic  nurse  practition- 
ers. Such  programs  shaU  meet  the  guide- 
lines prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"(b)  After  consultation  with  appropriate 
educational  organizations  and  professional 
nursing  and  medical  organizations,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  guidelines  for  fellow- 
ship programs  for  the  education  of  nurse 
midwives  and  pediatric,  family,  obstetric, 
and  gynecologic  nurse  pracUtioners.  Such 
guidelines  shall,  as  a  minimum,  require  that 
such  a  program- 

"(1)  extend  for  at  least  one  academic  year, 
and 

"(2)  consist  of— 

"(A)  supervised  clinical  pracUce;  and 

"(B)  at  least  four  months  (in  the  aggre- 
gate) of  classroom  instrucUon, 
directed  at  preparing  nurses  to  deliver  pedi- 
atric, family,  obstetrical,  and  gynecological 
services,  particularly  prenatal  care  other 
services  designed  to  reduce  Infant  mortality. 

"(c)  A  fellowship  funded  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  include,  for  each  year  for  which 
the  fellowship  is  awarded,  100  percent  of 
the  costs  of  tuition,  books,  fees,  reasonable 
living  expenses  (including  stipends),  reason- 
able moving  expenses,  and  necessary  trans- 
portation. 

"(dXl)  In  order  to  receive  a  fellowship 
funded  under  this  section,  an  individual 
must  be  a  registered  nurse. 

"(2)  In  awarding  fellowships  funded  under 
this  section,  a  school  of  nursing  shall  give 
priority  to  any  applicant  who— 

"(A)  is  employed  by  a  facility  providing 
health  services  to  medically  underserved 
populations,  such  as  a  community  health 
center,  a  migrant  health  center,  a  facility 
operated  by  the  Indian  Health  Service,  or  a 
NaUve  Hawaiian  health  center:  and 

"(B)  has  been  recommended  for  the  fel- 
lowship by  the  facility  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(e)  No  grant  may  be  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  fellowship  pro- 
gram under  this  section  unless  this  applica- 
Uon  for  the  grant  contains  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  the  program 
meets  or  will  meet  the  guidelines  which  are 
in  effect  under  sutjsectlon  (b). 

"(f)  For  grants  under  this  secUon.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $4.(M)0.000 
for  fiscal  year  1988. '. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  Mr.  Ken- 
NKDT  in  offering  the  Public  Health 
Service  Infant  Mortality  Act  of  1987. 
The  issue  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
United  States  is  a  critical  one  with  sta- 
tistics showing  that  among  industrial- 
ized nations,  we  have  the  highest  mor- 
tality rates.  Our  health  care  system 
and  the  knowledge  and  technology 
that  system  affords,  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  These  infant  mor- 
tality statistics  are  truly  a  national 
Bhame. 

The  legislation  proposed  today  is  de- 
signed to  help  fill  the  gaps  in  health 
care  delivery  by  targeting  groups  who 
need  that  help  the  most.  Specifically, 
this  legislation  emphasizes  and  sup- 


ports the  need  to  exi>and  prenatal 
services  available  through  migrant  and 
community  health  centers.  These  are 
the  centers  which  reach  out  to  those 
who  need  quality  prenatal  care  most. 
Also,  this  act  Includes  support  for  the 
education  of  nurses  and  physicians  in 
the  areas  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 

Without  Federal  initiatives,  we  are 
destined  to  watch  the  cycle  continue— 
infant  illness  and  death  that  could 
have  been  avoided  had  we  chosen  to 
respond.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed 
this  call  to  action  on  behalf  of  thou- 
sands of  infants  yet  to  be  bom  to 
whom  this  legislation  could  make  a 
difference. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Kennedy 
and  Senator  Quayle  In  support  of  this 
legislation.  Infant  mortality  is  an  on- 
going problem  in  this  country,  but  one 
that  can  be  prevented. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  United 
States  ranks  behind  other  western 
coimtries  in  infant  mortality  rates. 
The  good  news  is  that  the  United 
States  is  first  in  the  world  in  birth 
weight  specific  infant  survival  rates. 

So  how  can  we  explain  those  two 
conflicting  facts?  First,  we  do  have  the 
best  health  care  system  in  the  world. 
An  infant  bom  in  a  hospital  in  this 
country  has  a  better  chance  of  surviv- 
al than  they  would  have  if  bom  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

Second,  we  have  too  many  low  birth 
weight  babies  bom  in  this  country. 
Low  birth  weight  babies  are  less  likely 
to  survive  and  low  birth  weight  babies 
are  preventable.  They  are  preventable 
by  providing  proper  nutrition,  proper 
prenatal  care,  decreasing  alcohol 
abuse,  drug  use,  and  tobacco  use.  by 
decreasing  the  incidence  of  AIDS,  and 
by  decreasing  the  number  of  teenage 
pregnancies. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Infant  Mortality  Amendments  of  1987 
addresses  this  second  issue.  It  estab- 
lishes a  new  program  to  coordinate 
prevention  efforts— prevention  efforts 
which  should  reduce  the  number  of 
low  birth  weight  babies  in  this  coun- 
try. 

This  legislation  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  my  home  State  of  Utah  be- 
cause it  has  seen  a  recent  increase  in 
infant  mortality  rate  and  this  legisla- 
tion targets  resources  to  States  that 
have  seen  recent  increases. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  recog- 
nizes that  some  areas  of  our  country- 
frontier  areas— have  health  care  prob- 
lems which  are  different  from  urban 
or  rural  areas.  This  provision  should 
increase  the  availability  of  health  care 
through  community  health  centers  for 
large  areas  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Utah. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  worked  with 
Senator  KsmixoT  and  Senator  Quatlb 
on  this  legislation  and  I  look  forward 
to  its  enactment. 


Mr.  QUATIiE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Hatch  and 
Senator  KEinfEDT  and  several  other 
colleagues  in  introducing  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Infant  Mortality 
Amendments  of  1987. 

During  this  century,  enormous  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  reduc- 
ing our  Infant  mortality  rates.  The  ex- 
traordinary improvements  in  life  ex- 
pectancy have  been  largely  a  fimction 
of  reductions  in  infant  mortality  rates. 
Great  strides  occurred  as  a  result  of 
improved  ability  to  control  the  infec- 
tious diseases  that  threatened  young 
lives.  Our  declining  mortality  rates 
clearly  demonstrate  the  enormous  suc- 
cess of  these  efforts. 

However,  we  still  need  to  do  more.  I 
am  cosponsorlng  this  legislation  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  that,  without 
such  an  initiative,  we  will  fall  short  of 
meeting  the  Surgeon  General's  goal  of 
reducing  the  infant  mortality  rate  to  9 
per  1,000  live  births  by  1990.  Thfe  need 
to  step  up  our  efforts  toward  this  goal 
was  recently  pointed  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices in  its  report  "The  1990  Health  Ob- 
jectives for  the  Nation:  A  Midcourse 
Review". 

The  need  to  reduce  infant  mortality 
rates  is  particularly  acute  in  minority 
communities.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
become  a  particularly  serious  problem 
in  specific  areas  of  my  own  home 
State  of  Indiana. 

Innovative  approaches  in  dealing 
with  this  problem  are  clearly  needed.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  will  provide  for 
such  approaches  while  at  the  same 
time  relying  on  existing  systems.  This 
legislation  will: 

Increase  the  fimding  authorization 
for  community  health  centers  that 
provide  medical  care  to  medically  un- 
derserved populations  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  si}ecial  prenatal  services 
to  decrease  infant  mortality.  Priority 
will  be  given  to  those  centers  where 
there  is  a  high  incidence  of  infant 
mortality  or  where  there  is  tui  in- 
creased rate  of  infant  mortality. 

Allow  for  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional centers  in  areas  with  high 
infant  mortality  rates. 

Provide  incentives  for  health  profes- 
sionals to  work  in  these  centers  and  to 
iocMs  on  the  means  of  reducing  infant 
mortality  by  establishing  a  fellowship 
program  for  pediatric,  obstetric,  and 
gynecologic  nurse  practitioners. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  impoftant  legislation. 

By  Mr.  GRASSIiEY: 
S.  1442.  A  bill  regarding  permitted 
public  uses  within  the  DeSoto  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge.  LA;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

PXRIOTTED  PUBLIC  USKS  WTTHHf  THK  DE  SOTO 
BKRB  RATIOMAL  WILDLIFE  RXTUCB 

•  Mr.  GRASSLET.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  offer  legislation  to 
reopen    the    DeSoto    Bend    National 


Wildlife  Refuge  near  Mlnouri  Valley. 
lA,  for  several  recreational  uses  which 
had  been  previously  available  to  the 
public  at  that  facility. 

When  plans  for  the  proposed  DeSoto 
Bend  National  Wildlife  Reftige  and 
Recreational  Area  were  made  public 
by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
WUdlife  Service  in  the  late  1950's.  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  from  the 
public  in  the  immediate  vicinity  made 
necessary  public  hearings  to  air  griev- 
ances. 

On  September  4.  1957,  at  Blair,  NE. 
and  on  September  5,  1957,  at  Missouri 
Valley,  LA,  public  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed project  were  held.  By  far  the 
most  significant  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed refuge  was  the  need  for  7,800 
acres  of  valuable  real  estate  to  be  des- 
ignated as  refuge  land.  In  order  to 
overcome  this  objection  and  to  gain 
the  necessary  support  of  influential 
groups.  Government  officials  exhibit- 
ed numerous  slides  of  similar  refuge 
areas  along  with  exciting  commentary, 
most  of  which  dealt  with  recreational 
scenes,  water  skiing,  camping,  con- 
trolled shooting  areas  within  specially 
constructed  buffer  zones,  and  so  forth. 

During  the  hearing,  Mr.  Robert  Bur- 
well,  an  official  of  the  I>epartment  of 
Interior's  regional  office  in  Minneapo- 
lis. MN,  stated.  "We  are  here  this 
evening  to  describe  for  you  a  proposed 
plan  for  this  refuge  as  we  have  devel- 
oped it,  how  we  would  like  to  operate 
and  administer  it,  and  what  we  would 
want  to  accomplish."  He  went  on  to 
say,  "It  is  our  opinion  that  the  area 
should  generally  be  open  to  public  en- 
joyment at  all  times  of  the  year, 
except  during  the  period  approximate- 
ly September  15  until  the  end  of  wa- 
terfowl season.  I  believe  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  i)eriod  from  Septem- 
ber 15  to  about  the  first  of  January,  it 
can  be  opened  to  boating,  fishing, 
swimming,  picmicldng,  et  (xtera.  If  the 
ice  is  thick  enough  and  the  folks  want 
to  do  so,  we  know  of  no  reason  why 
there  can't  be  ice  fishing." 

Most  of  the  supporting  statements 
from  well-meaning  participants  in 
these  discussions  stressed  the  desirable 
recreational  benefits  to  the  public  and 
not  primarily  the  creation  of  a  game 
refuge  alone.  These  minutes  are  a 
matter  of  public  record  and  many  of 
the  participants  in  these  hearings 
were  prominent  in  the  field  of  conser- 
vation and  local  affairs. 

Strangely  enough,  the  DeSoto  Bend 
proposal  as  presented  at  that  time  was 
no  pipedream.  It  became  a  reality  and 
was  every  bit  as  successful,  initially,  as 
the  Government  salesman  promised. 
Unfortiuiately,  several  key  recreation- 
al activities  used  as  attractive  fringe 
benefits  to  win  public  support  never 
were  developed  and  some  were  gradu- 
ally deemphasized  after  the  first  few 
years  of  implementation. 
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The  Iowa  Conservation  Commission 
has  stated: 

The  taue,  aa  viewed  by  the  Cmnmlnlon.  is 
that  the  U^.  Bureau  of  Sports  Fishertes 
and  Wildlife  has  gone  back  on  Its  promise  to 
the  people  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  as  to  how 
the  vast  reoourcea  of  DeSoto  Bend  would  be 
used. 

In  1957,  public  acceptance  of  Federal  con- 
trol of  DeSoto  Bend  was  given  only  after 
Federal  officials  assured  the  public  that  in 
addition  to  giving  refuge  to  migration  water- 
fowl, DeSoto  Bend  would  provide  public 
recreation.  This  was  to  include  fishing,  boat- 
ing. waterakUng,  swimming,  picnicking, 
hiking,  hunting,  camping,  etc. 

The  battle  over  the  use  of  this  facili- 
ty has  ffone  on  and  on.  The  citizens  of 
my  State  are  tired  of  fighting  the  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  going  back  on  their 
promises.  They  were  told  one  thing  by 
the  Government  and  over  the  past  10- 
15  years  a  Federal  agency  has  tried  to 
go  back  on  that  promise  after  they  got 
our  citizen's  land  for  the  waterfowl 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  an 
article  from  the  Nonpareil  of  Council 
Bluffs,  lA,  that  summarizes  the  quan- 
dary my  State  is  in.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

By  passing  this  simple  legislation, 
the  Oovemment  would  be  keeping  its 
promises.  It  would  open  up  half  the 
lake  for  power  boating  and  skiing,  and 
the  other  half  for  fishing  and  vegeta- 
tion for  the  waterfowl.  This  is  vitally 
Important  to  the  people  in  my  State 
because  DeSoto  Bend  is  one  of  the 
only  areas  that  can  be  used  as  a  recre- 
ational area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  f  oUows: 

IFrom  the  NonpareU.  June  11,  1987] 
HiSTOKT.  FornHK  or  DcBoro  Bxnd 

Missouri  Vallxt.— The  DeSoto  Bend 
Justice  Asaodation,  a  newly  forming  organi- 
ntlon.  Intends  to  "make  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  honor  their  "pledges"  in  op- 
erating the  DeSoto  NaUonal  WUdllfe 
Refuge. 

The  association's  first  meeting  will  be 
held  at  8  pjn.  June  29  at  the  Youth  Center 
InLogan. 

It  is  time  for  people  to  demand  their  park 
back,  says  the  self-proclaimed  "Bdissouri 
River  rat"  who  flnt  came  up  with  the  Idea 
for  a  lake  at  DeSoto  Bend. 

And  it  wiU  be  with  the  leadership  and  tes- 
timony of  Jerry  Jauron  and  other  DeSoto 
pioneers  that  the  association  will  build  its 


Controversy  has  been  sparked  by  decisions 
to  close  the  refuge  to  swtanmlnc,  powerfooat- 
tng,  coDcenloDs  and  skiing— plus  the  recent 
announcement  that  visitors  will  soon  have 
to  pay  an  entrance  fee. 

Jauron.  75,  of  Earllnc.  was  the  Mlaaouri 
River  ooonUoator  for  the  Iowa  Conaervaton 
CommlaafaHi.  forerunner  of  the  currait  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  when  he 
and  Washington  County  (Neb.)  Sheriff 
Rudy  FtA  came  up  with  the  idea  for  a  lake 
at  DeSoto  Bend.  That  was  In  19S«. 

Bealdea  his  own  notes  and  memory. 
Jauron  has  ofncial  documentation  of  the 
lake's  development  from  the  early  days  on. 


This.  Jauron  says— and  be  invites  at- 
tempts to  contradict  him.  Is  the  way  it  was: 
In  1956,  a  bridge  was  buUt  on  SUte  High- 
way 175 — on  dry  land.  Congressman  Ben 
Jensen  of  Exlra  was  asked  by  the  bridge's 
promoters  to  instruct  the  U^S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  put  the  Missouri  River 
where  the  1943  the  Corps  had  said  it  would 
be  located.  In  those  prechannelization  days, 
the  Missouri  n^andered  at  will. 

The  Corps  told  Jensen  that  to  put  the 
river  under  the  bridge  the  river  would  have 
to  be  redesigned  for  17  miles  u[>stream. 

Jensen,  Jauron  said,  told  the  Corps:  "I 
don't  care  if  you  have  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Sioux  City,  but  put  the  river  imder  that 
bridge  like  you  told  the  people  you  would." 

Hearing  that  the  Corps  would  comply 
with  Jensen's  order,  Jauron  "began  to 
plan— and  inqtiire  from  the  Corps  what  the 
future  design  of  the  river  would  look  like." 

"In  the  process  of  searching  for  this  infor- 
mation. I  found  out  there  would  be  a  min- 
imum of  nine  bends  cut  off  to  shorten  and 
straighten  the  river,"  he  said. 

DeSoto  Bend  was  not  in  the  Corps'  plans. 
'So  being  Inquisitive."  Jauron  said.  "I 
asked  another  Missouri  River  rat  who  was 
also  the  sheriff  of  Washington  County  why 
Big  Bertrand  Bend— it  wasn't  called  DeSoto 
Bend  back  then— was  not  cut  off  In  1943." 

Flck  said  the  Corps  wanted  to  cut  it  off 
but  "politics  in  Lincoln"— Nebraska  red 
tape— stopped  them. 

So  DeSoto  was  not  cut  off  during  the 
original  river  design  in  1943. 

Upon  hearing  this,  Jauron  asked  the 
Corps  area  engineer.  Randy  Fitzhugh,  if  it 
was  Indeed  politics  that  prevented  the  bend 
from  being  cut  off.  "I  was  told  that  it  was." 
Jauron  said. 

Jauron  then  went  to  Mel  Steen.  director 
of  the  Nebraska  Oame  and  Parks  Commis- 
sion, to  see  if  the  state  would  be  interested 
in  buying  the  land  cut  off  a  straightened 
river  channeL 

Steen  replied,  "Absolutely  not.  The  State 
of  Nebraska  will  invest  not  one  dime  east  of 
the  new  river  channel,"  Jauron  said. 

So,  Jauron  contacted  Michael  Murray, 
special  assistant  Attorney  General  of  Iowa, 
and  asked  if  he  tiad  any  political  contacts  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

Murray  said  yes,  he  did.  Congressman  Ben 
Jensen. 

"And  I  also  told  him  that  the  Corps  was  in 
the  process  of  setting  up  construction  sites 
around  DeSoto  Bend  in  Its  natural  course 
and  if  any  results  were  to  be  obtained  it 
would  have  to  be  quick,"  Jauron  said. 

Murray  reached  for  the  telephone. 
Jensen,  showing  immediate  interest,  told 
Murray  to  stand  by  his  phone.  In  a  few 
hours.  Murray  received  a  call  from  the 
Corps'  district  engineer,  a  Col.  Hayes,  who 
said  he  had  received  a  call  from  the  Wash- 
ington office  that  informed  him  that  Jensen 
had  requested  a  delay  of  60  to  90  days  on 
further  planning  of  DeSoto  Bend  to  give 
him— Jensen— time  to  try  to  obtain  an  ap- 
propriation to  cut  the  t>end  through. 

"Within  a  few  days."  Jauron  said. 
"Murray  was  informed  that  a  new  canal 
would  be  built  cutting  off  Bertrand  Bend  at 
the  expense  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers." 

Then  Jensen  went  after  funds  to  buy  land 
surrounding  the  soon-to-be  formed  ox-bow 
lake.  In  a  few  days,  Jensen  called  Murray 
and  told  him  $300,000  would  be  appropri- 
ated to  buy  the  interior  area. 

"A  conflict  developed  at  about  that  time." 
Jauron  said,  "between  local  sportsmen's 
clubs  and  sportsmen  about  federal  owner- 
ahlp  of  the  land.  Some  were  for  federal  own- 
ership, some  against." 


Landowners,  he  said,  "were  nearly  100 
percent  against  the  proposal  because  they 
did  not  want  to  dispose  of  their  land." 

"Congressman  Ben  Jensen  gave  explicit 
instructions  to  Michael  Murray  that  not  one 
Inch  of  Iowa  land  could  or  would  be  con- 
demned for  the  project."  Jauron  said. 

But.  Jensen  hoped  landowners  would  sell 
at  least  150  feet  of  property  around  the  lake 
for  a  road  to  allow  the  public  to  enjoy  the 
aesthetic  value  of  the  lake. 

Jauron  contested  every  landowner  and 
renter  and  told  them  of  Jensen's  orders. 

"About  this  time."  Jauron  said,  "the  Fish 
and  WUdUfe  Service  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  project  and  began  to  stick  Its  foot 
in  the  door. 

"They  were  not  wanted  by  anybody.  Not 
one  soul  wanted  them  on  this  safari." 

The  FWS  set  up  public  meetings  In  Blair. 
Neb.,  on  Sept.  4.  1957  and  in  Missouri  Valley 
the  following  day.  Jauron  has  copies  of  the 
official  notes  from  both  meetings. 

In  the  years  following  those  emotional 
meetings,  years  when  the  FWS  assumed 
stewardship  of  the  area,  "everything  went 
smoothly."  Jauron  said,  "until  the  early 
'60s." 

It  was  then  that  the  U.S.  I>epartment  of 
the  Interior  instigated  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings on  land  Jensen  had  ordered  would 
not  be  condemned. 

"At  the  time  of  the  public  hearings," 
Jauron  said.  "Robert  Burwell  (regional 
FWS  director)  Informed  the  people  of  the 
area  that  Congressman  Jensen's  request 
would  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

"And  also  he  said  that  it  would  not  be  a 
refuge  only,  that  It  would  be  a  recreational 
area  patterned  after  the  CnXi  Orchard  fed- 
eral refuge  in  southern  Illinois,  which  was 
also  formed  by  a  river  cutoff— the  Mississip- 
pi River. 

"The  park  director  of  the  region  showed 
slides  of  swimming,  boating,  camping,  pic- 
nicking and  all  other  recreation  that  accom- 
modates 1.25  million  visitors  a  year— includ- 
ing boat  ramps,  boat  rentals  and  so  on.  It's 
all  in  the  meeting  notes." 

And,  Jauran  added,  Burwell  said  the 
refuge  would  be  closed  to  the  public  only 
from  September  15  until  such  time  as  the 
waterfowl  had  migrated  to  the  south  and 
there  would  be  only  one  employee,  a  refuge 
manager. 

"The  first  thing  they  did,"  Jauron  said,  "is 
build  three  houses." 

The  states  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  Jauron 
said,  were  to  be  included  in  aU  decisions  and 
activities  affecting  the  park  "which,  by  the 
way,  never  happened." 

This  is  where  Jauron  gets  hot. 

In  1959,  a  refuge  manager,  Kermit  Dyb- 
setter,  was  sent  to  area.  He  set  up  an  office 
in  Blair. 

Jauron  said  that  even  though  Burwell  had 
said  there  could  be  ice  fishing  the  first 
winter,  Dybsetter  insisted  that  all  fishing 
houses  be  removed  not  only  from  the  lake 
but  from  the  area  every  night,  "which 
stopped  90  percent  of  the  ice  fishing." 

Then,  despite  another  Burwell  promise, 
Dybsetter  said  there  would  be  no  camping 
on  the  area,  Jauron  said.  "This  is  when  the 
state  of  Iowa  started  to  develop  Wilson 
Island  adjacent  to  the  refuge.  That  was 
April  10,  I960." 

"The  next  violation  of  their  promises  oc- 
curred July  13,  1961,"  Jauron  said,  "when 
refuge  manager  Dybsetter  closed  all  areas 
to  the  public." 

Hearing  of  the  closing.  Jauron  informed 
Jensen.  The  refuge  was  reopened  July  23. 


lAter  that  year— about  September,  Jauron 
said,  the  state  of  Iowa's  flslieries  section 
had  made  plans  to  eradicate  the  rough  fish 
In  the  lake  by  use  of  rotenonne,  a  fish  toxi- 
cant. "Dybsetter  alieolutely  refused  to  let 
the  state  of  Iowa  do  it,"  Jauron  said. 

In  the  summer  of  1964,  Jauron  said,  after 
the  refuge  was  again  placed  off-limits  to  cer- 
tain recreational  activitlles,  officials  from 
the  regional  F'WS  office  in  Minneapolis  and 
representatives  of  the  Iowa  Conservation 
Commission  met  In  Missouri  Valley  "where 
it  was  agreed  between  Iowa  commission 
members  and  Mr.  Burwell  that  prior  agree- 
ments would  be  honored  and  complied 
with." 

Again,  for  a  while.  Jauron  said,  "every- 
thing went  smoothly." 

Until  the  spring  of  1974. 

A  new  refuge  manager,  Jim  Salyer,  was 
sent  to  the  area  "who  proceeded  at  once  to 
hide  75  picnic  tables  to  stop  the  influx  of 
visitors;"  and  the  n'lmber  of  boats  permit- 
ted on  the  lake  was  limited:  and  the  refuge 
was  again  closed  on  July  15,  1974. 

After  Iowa  and  regional  FWS  officials 
talked  It  over,  the  refuge  reopened  August 
31. 

Jauron's  list  of  "violated  promises"  con- 
tinues: 

In  1983,  the  beach  was  closed,  the  conces- 
sion stand  bulldozed,  a  dock,  bait  and  gas 
store  removed;  and  other  buildings  razed. 
"They  didn't  just  close  it,  they  destroyed 
it,"  he  said. 

In  1985,  boating  was  limited  to  5  mph, 
ending  water  skiing  and  power  boating. 

Also  in  1985,  the  lake  underwent  renova- 
tion. Tons  of  fish  were  killed  and  left  to  de- 
compose in  the  water  "which  caused  algae 
bloom  and  that  made  the  water  slimey. 
stinky  and  undesirable."  Jauron  said. 

Refuge  officials  contend  the  lake  renova- 
tion and  activity  restrictions  are  more  in 
keeping  with  the  FWS  wildlife  refuge  con- 
cept. Jauron  contends  that  that  is  not  what 
was  Intended  and  promised,  for  the  area. 

And  through  It  all,  visitor  attendance  has 
dropped,  Jauron  said. 

At  the  time  appropriations  were  being 
sought  to  build  a  visitor's  center,  refuge  of- 
ficials estimated  they  would  host  1.1  million 
visitors  a  year,  Jauron  said,  "It  took  them 
six  years  by  their  own  count  to  register  I 
million."  he  said. 

So  that,  in  part— and  in  a  large  nutshell,  is 
The  History  of  DeSoto  According  to  Jerry 
Jauron. 

It  is  time  for  people  to  demand  that  the 
FWS  live  up  to  its  promises,  Jauron  said. 
Legislation  introduced  In  1986  by  Sen. 
Oraasley  and  Rep.  Jim  Lightfoot  to  resolve 
the  contoversy  by  opening  half  of  the  lake 
to  powerboating,  skiing,  etc..  went  nowhere. 

Among  things  to  be  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ing will  be  a  petition  effort  aimed  at  Sen. 
Orassley  and  Nebraska  Sen.  David  Kames. 

Among  those  expected  to  attend.  Jauron 
said,  is  Jim  Bixler.  former  director  of  the 
Iowa  Conservation  Commission  and  now  a 
Council  Bluffs  Businessman. 

The  DeSoto  Bend  Justice  Association. 
Jauron  said,  is  after  Just  that— Justice.* 


By  Mr.   CRANSTON   (for   him- 
self, Mr.  MxTBKOWSKi.  Iti.  Mat- 
SDiTAGA,    Mr.    DcCoNcnn.    Mr. 
Oraham.  and  Mr.  Simpsoh): 
8.   1443.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Medical  Inspector  General  in 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Dhrec- 
tor  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 


and  for  other  puiposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VXTKKAIfS'  AOMINISTRATIOII  MZDICAL 
DISPICTOR  GENKRAI.  ACT 

lilr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am  today  intrcxluc- 
ing  the  proposed  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Inspector  General  Act 
of  1987. 1  am  pleased  to  note  that  I  am 
Joined  in  introducing  this  measure  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
conunittee.  Senator  Murkowski,  Just 
as  I  am  Joining  him  In  introducing  a 
complementary  bill,  the  proposed  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Assistant  In- 
spector General  for  Hesdth  Care  Qual- 
ity Assurance  Review  Acl  of  1987.  Our 
biUs  are  cosponsored  by  (»mmittee 
members  Senators  Matsunaga,  DkCon- 
ciNi,  Graham,  and  Simpson. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  (S.  1443)  has 
as  its  basic  purpose  the  upgrading 
within  the  VA's  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  [DM&S]  of  the  med- 
ical investigation,  quality  assurance, 
and  risk  management  programs  and 
operations  by  establishing  an  effective 
and  autonomous  Office  of  the  Medi(»J 
Inspector  General  [MIG],  directly  ac- 
<»untable  to  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor [CMD],  which  will  be  charged  with 
investigating  reports  of  inadequate 
quality  of  care,  and  by  establishing  as 
Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director  for 
Quality  Assurance  [ACTMD].  Senator 
MxTRKOWSKi's  complementary  bill 
would  establish  within  the  VA's  Office 
of  Inspector  General  [IG]  an  Assistant 
Inspector  General  for  Health  Care 
Quality  Assurance  Review,  and  related 
positions,  responsible  for  comprehen- 
sive monitoring  of  the  fimctionlng  of 
the  MIG's  operation  as  weU  as  of  the 
DM&S  quality  assurance  and  risk 
management  programs  and  proce- 
dures. Together,  the  two  measures  are 
designed  to  upgrade  the  VA's  medical 
inspection  and  health  care  quality  as- 
surance and  risk  management  pro- 
grams and  operations  so  as  to  ensure 
that  the  VA  health  care  system  oper- 
ates in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  the 
confidence  of  veterans  seeking  caxe 
from  the  VA  and  their  families. 

On  September  21,  1980,  the  Office  of 
the  Medi(»l  Inspector  was  established 
administratively  by  then-CMD  Dr. 
Donald  CJustis  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating and  surveying  the  quality 
of  care  within  VA  health  care  facili- 
ties. As  the  committee's  chairman 
during  the  (»nsideration  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  office,  I  had  asked  for 
assurances  that  confusion  between  the 
delineated  responsibilities  of  this 
Office  and  those  of  the  lO  would  be 
minimized.  Later,  during  a  June  1984 
oversight  hearing  of  our  committee,  I 
expressed  concern  about  the  resources 
available  to  the  Medical  Inspector,  the 
lack  of  statutory  mandate,  and  the 
level  of  independence,  authority,  and 
credibility  of  that  Office  within 
DM4eS  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 


The  General  Acxwunting  Office 
[OAO],  in  a  June  1985  report  entitled 
"VA  Has  Not  Fully  Implemented  Its 
Health  Care  Quality  Assurance 
System."  which  was  requested  by  our 
committee,  found  that  medi(»l  centers 
were  not  reporting  adverse  cxxnir- 
rences  in  a  timely  fashion  and  that 
there  were  no  incentives  for  employees 
to  report  poor  quality  care.  In  May  of 
this  year,  the  GAO  released  a  follow- 
up  report  entitled  "VA  Health  Care — 
VA's  Patient  Injury  Control  Program 
Not  Effective,"  documenting  a  major 
failure  by  the  Medical  Inspector  to 
provide  oversight  and  supervision  of 
the  VA's  patient  injury  <x>ntrol  pro- 
gram. The  provisions  in  the  bills  we 
are  Introducing  today  are  intended  to 
provide  a  farmework  to  resolve  many 
of  these  concerns. 

STTMHART  OP  FSOVISIOm 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  includes  pro- 
visions that  would: 

First,  statutorily  establish  the  Office 
of  Medical  Inspector  General  [MIG] 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector [CMD]  and  make  the  head  of 
that  office  directly  accountable  to  the 
CMD;  the  MIG's  functions  and  duties 
would  generally  continue  to  be  de- 
scribed in  DM&S  directives,  except 
that  the  MIG  could  not  be  assigned 
any  operational  responsibility  for 
quality  assurance  or  risk  management 
activities,  including  patient  injury  re- 
porting. 

Second,  require  the  ItfIG  to  be  a 
physician  who  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Administrator,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  CMD,  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  removable  only  for  cause,  as  are 
the  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Directors 
[ACMD],  for  example. 

Third,  require  the  office  of  the  MIG 
to  be  staffed  by  not  less  than  five  full- 
time  physicians,  two  registered  nurses, 
one  dentist,  and  five  support  person- 
nel. 

Fourth,  require  the  Administrator  of 
the  VA  to  transfer  to  the  MIG  10  staff 
years,  and  such  funds  as  are  designat- 
ed by  the  CMD  to  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  positions  described  above. 

Fifth,  except  for  those  instances 
where  the  Administrator  or  the  CMD 
specifically  requests  an  investigation, 
give  the  MIG  sole  discretion  as  to 
which  investigations  to  conduct;  inves- 
tigations would  be  conducted  in  the 
manner  described  in  38  CFJl.  section 
17.508  as  well  as  in  such  manner  as 
would  be  defined  by  the  CMD  and  ap- 
proved by  the IG. 

Sixth,  require  that  all  MIG  investi- 
gations conducted  by  personnel  from 
outside  the  medical  facility  being  In- 
vestigated include  at  least  one  Central 
Office  professional  MIG  staff  member. 

Seventh,  require  that  the  MIG  be  a 
member  of  all  policy-making  b<xlies  of 
DM&S  relating  to  the  quality  of  care 
and  quality  assurance  [QA]  programs. 
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iwghth.  reoulre  the  CMD  to  take  «>- 
proprlate  steps  to  ensiire  that  all 
T3MAS  employees  understand  their  re- 
mxnisibUlties  for  QA  actlvlUes  and  are 
advised  that  failure  to  cooperate  with 
such  activities,  or  report  activities  as 
required  by  VA  regulations  or  manu- 
als, will  result  in  ^proprlate  discipli- 
nary action. 

Ninth,  require  the  MIO  to  make 
ttntiiini  reports,  due  February  1  of 
each  year,  to  the  CMD.  Administrator, 
and  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  regarding  the  activi- 
ties of  the  MIO  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  including  (a)  the  resolution 
of  all  recommendations  for  remedial 
or  disciplinary  actions  made  by  the 
MIG,  (b)  the  same  general  detail  as  is 
included  in  the  lO  semiannual  reports, 
and  (c)  a  list  specifying  which  studies 
were  initiated  by  the  CMD  or  Adminis- 
trator and  which  were  self  initiated. 

Tenth,  require  that  the  position  of 
Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director 
[ACMD]  for  Quality  Assurance  be  es- 
tablished to  carry  out  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  CMD  as  defined  in  sub- 
chapter V  of  title  38,  "Quality  Assur- 
ance", as  well  as  other  duties  assigned 
by  the  CIifD. 
azATnrcmT  btabluhmbit  or  thx  omcz  or 

TBI  KBDICAL  UtSraCTOI  OBfnAL 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the 
Medical  Inspector  was  established  ad- 
ministratively in  1980.  Since  then.  I 
have  continued  to  be  concerned  with 
the  effectiveness  and  autonomy  of 
that  office.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  August  1980,  I  was  notified 
of  a  proposal— imder  discussion  be- 
tween the  VA,  IG  and  the  CMD— to  es- 
tablish a  Medical  Inspector's  Office 
within  HHLScS  to  review  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  quality  of  care  at  VA 
health-care  facilities.  I  responded  to 
this  proposal  by  contacting  then-Ad- 
Qilnistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Max 
Cleland  to  urge,  among  other  things, 
that  any  argument  reached  ensure  the 
autonomy  of  the  Medical  Inspector's 
Office. 

Later,  at  a  June  6.  1984.  oversight 
hearing  of  our  committee  pertaining 
to  quality  assurance  issues  within 
HISAS,  I  expressed  my  continuing 
concern  that  the  MI  did  not  have  a 
clear  statutory  mandate  as  did  the  lO 
and  therefore  might  not  have  the 
credibility  or  the  stature  to  carry  out 
needed  investigations  or  the  clout  to 
pursue  remedial  action  where  indicat- 
ed. The  bill  we  are  introducing  should 
help  rectify  that  situation  by  statuto- 
rily defining  the  office  and  giving  it 
additional  resources. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  BO  office. 
I  have  questioned  the  advisability  of  it 
remaining  within  DM4US  versus  the 
feasibility  of  moving  this  investigative 
function  to  the  IG.  Both  arguments 
seem  to  have  merit.  Moving  the  Office 
to  the  lO  would  assure  the  autonomy 
needed  by  the  MIO  to  carry  out  fimc- 
tlons  of  the  Office  in  a  manner  that 


would  prevent  any  conflict  of  interest. 
But,  because  the  CMD  is  clearly  ulti- 
mately accountable  under  law  for  the 
quality  of  care  provided  to  veteran  pa- 
tients, and  one  aspect  of  ensuring  such 
quality  Is  to  investigate  questionable 
practices  In  the  provision  of  clinical 
services.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  inves- 
tigative function  should  continue  to 
report  directly  to  the  CMD  as  long  as 
we  put  in  place  the  safeguards  pro- 
posed in  this  blU  to  ensure  the  auton- 
omy of  the  Office.  If  In  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  legislation  and  these 
safeguards  it  is  found  that  a  substan- 
tial enhancement  of  the  operations  of 
this  investigative  function  is  not  forth- 
coming, then  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  need  for  legislation  to 
move  the  MIG  into  the  Office  of  the 
lO. 

QUALinCATIOlfS  AMD  TSHUBK 

The  science  of  medicine  and  the  art 
of  medical  care  are  complex.  Although 
often  there  Ls  only  one  acceptable 
treatment  for  an  illness  or  one  pre- 
ferred approach  for  a  procedure,  there 
are  frequently  times  when  the  method 
can  be  varied.  For  this  reiuon,  Mr. 
President,  this  bill  would  require  that 
the  MIG  be  a  physician  to  ensure  the 
knowledge  base  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Judgments  made  in  a  particular 
situation  were  reasonable. 

Not  only  must  the  MIG  have  the 
knowledge  and  capabilities  to  make 
medical  Judgments,  but  he  or  she  must 
also  have  the  freedom  to  do  so  without 
fear  of  reprisal.  The  MIG  must  have 
protection  from  retribution  from 
those  who  disagree  with  the  conduct 
of  an  investigation  or  a  decision  forth- 
coming as  a  result  of  an  investigation. 
To  provide  such  protection,  the  bill 
specifies  that  the  MIO  be  appointed 
for  a  tenure  of  4  years,  removable  only 
for  cause. 

COMPOSmOR  AND  PTTIfDIIIG  OP  THK  OPTICS 

The  VA  health-care  system  is  com- 
prised of  172  hospitals,  226  outpatient 
centers.  105  nursing  homes,  and  16 
domlcillaries.  The  present  administra- 
tively established  Office  of  the  Medi- 
cal Inspector  has  four  employees,  two 
professional  and  two  support  persons. 
Such  a  level  of  staffing  cannot  ensure 
the  necessary  adequacy  and  thorough- 
ness of  investigations.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  this  staffing  issue  for 
many  years  and,  at  oiu*  Jime  6,  1984, 
oversight  hearings,  voiced  concerns 
about  the  level  or  resources  that  were 
available  to  the  Medical  Inspector  and 
the  background  and  training  of  those 
who  were  assigned  to  carry  out  or 
monitor  investigations.  One  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  any  effort 
is  the  devotion  of  resources  to  the 
effort.  The  extent  of  resources  allocat- 
ed is.  I  believe,  a  good  measure  of  the 
degree  of  commitment  to  quality 
health  care. 

To  address  this  concern,  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  introducing  would  man- 
date a  minimum  number  and  composi- 


tion of  employment  for  the  Office  of 
the  Medical  Inspector  Oeneral.  Specif- 
ically, the  office  would  be  required  to 
have  not  less  than  five  physicians,  two 
registered  nurses,  one  dentist,  and  five 
support  personnel.  Such  a  mix  of  staff 
would  provide  the  necessary  diversity 
of  skills  to  perform  and  analyze  infor- 
mation obtained  in  the  course  of  MIG 
investigations.  Further,  this  measujre 
would  mandate  that  the  Administrator 
transfer  to  the  MIG— from  funds 
other  than  those  appropriated  to  sup- 
port the  central  office  operation  of 
DM&S — the  full-time  equivalent  em- 
ployees and  fluids  to  support  10  MIO 
positions. 

PUHCTIOirS  OP  THX  OPTICS  OT  TRS  MEDICAL 
DfSPKCTOR  CniKRAI. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
provide  for  the  autonomy  of  the  MIG 
by  authorizing  that  office  to  carry  out 
investigations  deemed  necessary  by 
the  MIG,  without  obtaining  prior  ap- 
proval from  either  the  CMD  or  the 
Administrator.  Conversely,  the  Admin- 
istrator or  the  CMD  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  prohibit  an  investigation. 
This  should  help  prevent  accusations 
that  an  investigation  was  not  made  be- 
cause the  operating  VA  officials  were 
attempting  to  hide  or  "cover  up"  an 
incident.  While  this  measure  provides 
for  the  Administrator  or  CMD  to  re- 
quest an  investigation  either  deems 
necessary,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
prevent  the  MIG  from  taking  the  initi- 
ative and  investigating  those  areas 
where  possible  adverse  patient  out- 
comes may  be  occurring. 

Our  bill  would  further  provide  that 
when  a  MIG  investigation  team  is  sent 
into  the  field  to  interview  staff  and 
review  documentation,  a  member  of 
the  MIG  Office  would  be  a  part  of  the 
team.  At  present,  when  a  site  visit  is 
carried  out  to  determine  the  facts  In  a 
particular  case,  staff  from  other  facili- 
ties within  the  VA  generally  are  as- 
signed to  conduct  the  Investigation. 
Although  such  visiting  experts  may 
have  technical  knowledge  within  their 
specialty,  they  often  lack  training  in 
investigative  procedure  and,  more  im- 
portantly, may  feel  pressure— inad- 
vertent or  advertent — from  their  peers 
to  minimize  findings.  Even  if  these 
pressures  are  subtle  and  unintentional, 
we  can  never  truly  know  whether  the 
results  of  the  Investigation  were  influ- 
enced. It  Is  difficult  to  rely  entirely  on 
the  objectivity  and  aggressiveness  of  a 
field  investigation  by  DMA^  employ- 
ees when  those  critiquing  the  work  of 
others  may  be  working  with  them  at  a 
later  time.  This  factor  should  be  miti- 
gated by  having  a  member  of  the  MIG 
Office  as  a  member  of  any  site  visit 
team. 

Prior  to  March  3,  1985,  when  the 
HyLitS  Office  of  Quality  Assurance 
[QA]  was  established,  the  Medical  In- 
spector was  responsible  for  all  QA  ac- 
tivities. On  that  date,  all  QA  programs 


were  transferred  to  the  QA  office 
except  patient  injury  reporting.  Mr. 
President,  this  measure  would  specify 
that  QA  and  risk  management  activi- 
ties would  not  fall  under  the  direct  au- 
thority of  the  MIG.  However,  the  bUl 
would  mandate  that  the  MIG  be  an  ex 
officio,  nonvoting  member  of  all  Cen- 
tral Office  policy-making  committees 
which  address  those  subjects  as  well  as 
that  of  QA.  I  believe  that  a  conflict  of 
Interest  would  exist  if  the  Medical  In- 
spector General  had  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  any  programs  within  DM&S 
that  he  or  she  would  have  responsibil- 
ity for  investigating,  but  to  maintain 
knowledge  of  DM&S  requirements  and 
to  lend  expertise  and  concrete  infor- 
mation to  QA  policy-making  activities, 
he  or  she  should  be  included  in  all  per- 
tinent QA  and  health-care  quality  dis- 
cussions. 

RKSPOHSIBILinXS  OP  DMAS  DIPLOYXKS 

In  its  May  1987  study  entitled  "VA 
Health  Care— VA's  Patient  Injury 
Control  Program  Not  Effective",  the 
OAO  reported  that  many  patient 
injury  or  adverse  occurrences  were 
not,  because  of  a  variety  of  reasons  in- 
cluding disincentives  associated  with 
reporting,  reported  according  to  estab- 
lished policy.  These  disincentives  in- 
cluded a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
nursing  staff  to  report  physician-relat- 
ed incidents,  the  view  that  reporting 
of  Incidents  was  negative  and  could 
perhaps  cause  a  fellow  employee  to 
lose  his  or  her  Job,  and  the  fear  that 
reported  Incidents  would  not  remain 
confidential  and  woxild  thus  become 
the  basis  for  malpractice  action. 

Although  I  believe  these  fears  are 
imderstandable.  I  also  feel  strongly 
that,  in  order  to  have  an  effective  QA 
program,  employees  must  understand 
and  fulfill  their  reponsibUities  in  the 
areas  of  problem  detection  and  report- 
ing. Although  the  concerns  of  staff 
should  be  addressed  through  major 
educational  efforts  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  creative  program  to  reward 
positive  behavior,  I  believe  regulations 
must  also  be  prescribed  to  support  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action  if  em- 
ployees fall  to  comply  with  required 
reporting.  Hence,  this  measure  would 
include  a  provision  requiring  the  CMD 
to  issue  such  regulations. 

RirORTIMO  RBQUIBXIIXirTS 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  require 
the  MIG  to  submit  a  retx>rt  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  CMD,  and  both  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs,  by  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  each  year,  describing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  MIG  Office  over  the 
preceding  year,  including  the  outcome 
of  MIG  recommendations  for  remedial 
or  disciplinary  action  and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  that 
office,  and  a  listing  of  those  investiga- 
tions which  were  self-initiated  and 
those  which  were  assigned  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  CMD.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. I  am  very  Interested  in  the  scope 


and  types  of  problems  occurring  in  the 
VA  health-care  system  and,  more  im- 
portantly, what  is  being  done  to  cor- 
rect and  prevent  these  problems  from 
reoccurring.  This  report  should  help 
us  maintain  effective  oversight  on 
these  issues. 

As  a  preventive  measure,  to  discour- 
age the  Administrator  or  CMD  from 
overwhelming  the  MIG  with  manage- 
ment-prescribed investigations,  to  the 
point  of  preventing  the  MIG  from 
studying  other  potential  problems,  the 
bill  would  also  require  the  MIG  to  de- 
lineate in  the  report  the  numl>er  of  In- 
vestigations—and the  total  resources 
devoted  to  them— which  were  request- 
ed by  the  Administrator  or  CMD  and 
the  number  which  were  self -initiated. 

Since  the  Administrator  and  CMD 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
providing  safe,  effective  care  to  our 
veterans,  they  will  also  require  access 
to  this  report. 

STATUTORY  CRXATION  OP  THX  ASSISTAMT  CMD 
POR  QUAUTT  ASSURAHCX 

It  is  evident  when  one  reviews  the 
1985  and  1987  GAO  reports  referred  to 
previously  that  DM&S  is  not  meeting 
the  goals  and  objectives  it  has  estab- 
lished for  itself  in  the  area  of  quality 
assurance,  let  alone  the  expectations 
of  others.  This  lack  of  emphasis  on 
QA  comes  at  a  time  when  the  private 
sector  has  begun  to  put  greater  stress 
on  QA  activities.  Because  of  the 
impact  quality  assurance  and  risk 
management  programs  have  on  the 
operations  of  a  hospital,  hospital 
boards  of  directors  are  now  requiring 
indepth  QA  analyses  and  reports  to  be 
provided  to  them.  The  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  Is 
also  giving  QA  more  prominence  than 
it  has  in  the  past. 

To  provide  a  similar  emphasis  In 
DM&S,  this  legislation  woxild  upgrade 
QA  activities  in  DM&S  by  establishing 
the  position  of  ACMD  for  Quality  As- 
surance responsible  for  carrjrlng  out 
the  responsibilities  of  the  CMD  as  de- 
fined in  subchapter  V  of  title  38  as 
well  as  other  QA  functions  as  assigned 
by  the  CMD.  The  Importance  of  this 
position  as  conveyed  by  this  title 
should  provide  a  greater  Impetus  to 
those  In  the  field  carrying  out  QA  ac- 
tivities. 

OVKSSIGBT  BT  TBI  INSPBCTOR  OKmSAL 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  I  am  today  Joining  with  our  com- 
mittee's ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Murkowski,  In  Introducing  a 
complementary  blU.  the  proposed 
"Veterans'  Administration  Assistant 
Inspector  General  for  Health  Care 
Quality  Assurance  Review  Act  of 
1987."  That  legislation  would  provide 
for  an  Office  of  the  Assistant  Inspec- 
tor General  for  Health  Care  Quality 
Assurance  Review,  staffed  with  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  professional  and  sup- 
port personnel  to,  among  other  things, 
first,  monitor  the  establishment  and 
Implementation  of  quality  assurance 


and  risk  management  activities  within 
DM&S,  second,  monitor  the  analysis 
of  trends,  and  determine  the  complete- 
ness of  the  information  collected, 
third,  monitor  the  activities  of  the 
MIG  and  review  Investigations  made 
by  that  office,  making  such  recom- 
mendations as  might  be  appropriate, 
including  recommendation^  for  addi- 
tional Investigations,  and  fourth,  pro- 
vide an  annual  report  to  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  setting 
forth  the  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  for  corrective  ac- 
tions, and  the  actions  taken  with  re- 
spect to  those  recommendations,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  monitoring  activities  of 
the  Assistant  Inspector  General 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

In  mid-December  1984,  a  "Statement 
of  Responsibilities  and  Relationships 
Between  The  Office  of  Medical  Inspec- 
tor and  The  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral" was  signed.  This  agreement  set 
forth  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
the  respective  offices  and  their  rela- 
tionships with  each  other.  Although 
the  agreement  specified  that  the  IG 
would  perform  oversight  review  of 
medical  Inspector  investigations,  un- 
fortimately,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  May  1987  GAO  report 
studying  the  VA's  patient  injury  pro- 
gram, it  did  not  have  the  force  needed 
to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Office  of  the  MI— to  be  renamed  the 
"Medical  Inspector  General"  under 
my  bill— as  was  intended. 

Monitoring  of  the  Office  of  the  Med- 
ical Inspector  by  the  lO  must  be 
strengthened,  and  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Murkowski  would 
provide  the  necessary  reinforcement 
while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  set- 
ting up  a  duplicate  mechanism  in  the 
lO's  office.  Not  only  would  these  mon- 
itoring responsibilities  be  set  forth 
very  specifically  but  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  carry  out  the  additional 
fimctlons  successfully  would  be  as- 
sured. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  CMD  is  ac- 
countable by  law  for  the  quality  of 
care  provided  our  veterans  in  VA  medi- 
cal facilities.  Creating  an  autonomous 
Office  of  the  Medical  Inspector  Gener- 
al and  an  ACMD  for  Quality  Assur- 
ance, as  would  be  brought  about  by 
the  complementary  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  would  enhance  the 
efforts  of  the  CMD  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  his  office:  Senator  Muk- 
KowsKi's  measure  should  complete 
the  loop.  Independent  monltorliig  of 
the  MIG  and  DM&S  quality  assurance 
and  risk  management  activities  by  the 
IG  should  provide  assurances  that  the 
MIG  Is  acting  independently  and  re- 
sponsibly and  that  QA  efforts  are 
fimctlonlng  effectively  to  carry  out 
the  Investigations  and  reviews  neces- 
sary to  establish  that  the  quality  of 
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care  provided  In  the  VA  health-care 
system  Is  appropriate. 

coifCLimoit 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  needs  to  be  a 
leader  in  the  provision  of  quality 
health-care  services,  not  a  follower.  LF 
this  is  to  be  the  case,  problems  which 
appear  to  arise  in  the  provision  of 
health-care  services  must  be  fully  in- 
vestigated in  a  constructive  and  ag- 
gressive manner.  To  accomplish  this 
task.  DMJtiS  must  have  an  Office  of 
the  Medical  Inspector  General  free 
and  able  to  function  autonomously, 
without  interference  from  others  in 
DM&S  or  the  VA.  and  DM^^  must 
have  an  enhanced  Quality  Assurance 
program  and  operation.  The  MIG 
Office  must  also  have  the  personnel 
and  resources  needed  to  do  its  Job.  In 
addition,  the  Inspector  General  must 
have  the  direction  and  capacity  to 
monitor  those  investigative  and  Qual- 
ity Assnmiice  activities  very  closely. 
Finally,  Congress  needs  to  have  ongo- 
ing information  about  these  activities. 

The  two  bills  we  are  introducing 
today  wotild  offer  much  needed  im- 
provements to  these  areas  and,  hope- 
fully, result  in  enhancing  the  level  of 
public  confidence  in  the  VA  health- 
care system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  1443 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SCCnON  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Inspector  Oeneral 
Act  of  1987". 

SBC  X.  KSTABLISmiENT  OF  OTFICS  OP  MEDICAL 
INSPECTOR  GKNEBAU 

(a)  IM  OraxRAL.— Chapter  73  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  4103  the  foUowing  new  section: 
"•  4103a.  Office  of  Medical  Inapector  GenenU 

"(a)  There  is  esUblished  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  Medical  EHrector  an  Office  of 
Medical  Inspector  GeneraL 

"(b)  The  Office  of  the  Medical  Inspector 
Oeneral  shall  consist  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Medical  Inspector  General  who 
(A)  shaU  be  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Medi- 
cal Inspector  Oeneral,  (B)  shall  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
for  such  functions  as  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Medical  Inspector  Oeneral  in  regtilations 
preacribed  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  (C)  shall  be  a  qualified  doctor  of 
medicine  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  five  Assistant  Medical 
Inspectors  Oeneral  who  shall  be  qualified 
doctors  of  medicine,  doctors  of  dental  sur- 
gery or  dental  medicine,  or  registered  nurses 
and  who  shall  be  employed  on  a  fuU-time 
basis  in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"(3)  Not  leas  than  two  registered  nurses 
(including  any  who  are  Assistant  Medical 
Inspectors  General)  who  are  employed  on  a 


full-time  basis  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

"(4)  Not  leas  than  one  qualified  doctor  of 
dental  surgery  or  dental  medicine  (who  may 
be  an  Assistant  Medical  Inspector  General) 
who  Is  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

"(S)  Not  less  than  five  support  personnel, 
who  are  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

"(b)  The  Medical  Inspector  General  shall 
l)e  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  with 
reappointment  permissible  for  successive 
like  periods.  The  Medical  Inspector  General 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  Adminis- 
trator only  for  reasonable  cause  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector. 

"(cXl)  The  Medical  Inspector  Oeneral 
shall  monitor,  review,  and  investigate  any 
adverse  incident  which  is  experienced  by  a 
patient  during  the  course  of  the  patient's 
care  in  a  Veterans'  Administration  health- 
care facility,  including  any  incident  that 
would  not  normally  be  considered  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  patient's  disease  process 
or  illness  and  any  incident  that  would  carry 
a  recognized  need  for  medical  Intervention. 

"(2)  The  Medical  Inspector  General  shall 
also  conduct  such  reviews  and  Investigations 
as  the  Medical  Inspector  General  considers 
necessary  to  identify  problems  in  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  to  veterans  and,  when 
problems  are  detected,  shall  propose  to  the 
Chiet  Medical  Director  such  corrective 
measures  as  the  Medical  Inspector  General 
considers  necessary  or  appropriate. 

"(3)  The  Medical  Inspector  General  shall 
conduct  such  other  studies,  reviews,  and  in- 
vestigations relating  to  the  quality  of  health 
care  provided  to  veterans  as  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Chief  Medical  Director  may 
assign  to  the  Medical  Inspector  General. 

"(4)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Medical  Inspector  Creneral  shall 
have  sole  discretion  in  determining  whether 
to  Investigate  any  incident  involving  patient 
care  or  to  study  or  review  any  problem  in 
the  provision  of  health  care  to  veterans. 

"(d)  In  conducting  an  investigation  of  any 
incident  Involving  the  care  of  a  patient  or 
any  study  or  review  of  any  problem  in  the 
provision  of  health  care  to  veterans,  the 
Medical  Inspector  General  shall  assign  to 
the  investigation,  study,  or  review  at  least 
one  health-care  professional  from  the 
Office  of  the  Medical  Inspector  Oeneral. 

"(e)  The  Medical  Inspector  General  shall 
submit  to  the  Administrator,  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  and  the  Committees  on 
Veteran  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  each 
year,  not  later  than  February  1,  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Inspec- 
tor General  under  this  section  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  Medical  Inspector 
General  shall  Include  in  each  such  report— 

"(1)  a  description  of  significant  problems, 
abuses,  and  deficiencies  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  and  operations  of 
the  I>epartment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
disclosed  by  such  activities  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year 

"(2)  a  description  of  (A)  the  recommenda- 
tions for  corrective  action  and  of  any  recom- 
mendations for  disciplinary  action  made  by 
the  Office  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  significant  problems,  abuses, 
or  deficiencies  identified  pursuant  to  clause 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  and  (B)  the  action 
taken  as  of  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  on 
each  such  recommendation,  including  any 
such  recommendations  on  which  action  had 
not  been  completed  prior  to  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year: 


"(3)  a  spedficaUon  of  (A)  which  acUviUea 
of  the  Office  were  carried  out  (A)  pursuant 
to  an  assignment  by  the  Administrator  or 
the  Chief  Medical  Director,  and  (B)  which 
activities  of  the  Office  were  carried  out  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Medical  Inspector  Gen- 
eral: 

"(4)  an  Identification  of  each  significant 
recommendation  for  corrective  or  discipli- 
nary action  described  in  the  report  or  in 
previous  annual  reports  under  this  subsec- 
tion on  which  action  has  not  been  complet- 
ed: 

"(5)  a  summary  of  any  matters  referred  to 
prosecutorial  authorities  and  the  prosecu- 
tions and  convictions  which  have  resulted: 
and 

"(6)  a  stmimary  of  each  incident  in  which 
information  or  assistance  requested  by  the 
Medical  Inspector  General  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  has  been,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Medical  Inspector  General,  un- 
reasonably refused  or  not  provided. 

"(f)  The  Medical  Inspector  General  shall 
be  an  ex  officio,  nonvoting  member  of  all 
policymaking  bodies  within  the  central 
office  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  that  are  concerned  with  the  quality 
of  health  care  provided  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities  or  that  are  concerned 
with  quality  assurance  in  the  provision  of 
such  care.  The  Medical  Inspector  Oeneral 
shall  not,  however,  have  any  direct  responsi- 
bility for  quality  assurance  activities,  includ- 
ing patient  risk  management  and  the  re- 
porting of  patient  injuries  under  quality  as- 
surance procedures. 

"(gKl)  The  Administrator  shall  transfer 
to  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Inspector  Oen- 
eral each  fiscal  year,  out  of  any  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
such  fiscal  year  (other  than  funds  available 
for  the  operation  of  the  central  office  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery),  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary,  as  determined 
by  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  to  support 
five  fuU-time  medical  doctors  and  five  full- 
time  support  persoimel  in  the  Office  of  the 
Medical  Inspector  General. 

"(2)  The  positions  of  five  full-time  medical 
doctors  and  five  full-time  support  persoimel 
in  the  Office  of  Medical  Inspector  General 
shall  be  counted  against  the  number  of  full- 
time  employees  authorized  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  the  program, 
function,  or  activity  for  which  the  funds 
transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  would  be  available  except 
for  the  transfer  of  such  funds.  In  the  event 
that  the  Administrator  transfers  funds  from 
more  than  one  program,  function,  or  activi- 
ty, the  ten  full-time  positions  shall  be 
counted  against  the  number  of  such  posi- 
tions authorized  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  each  such  program, 
function,  or  activity  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  funds  transferred  therefrom." 

(b)  Ck>NroiiMiifc  AMKifDicKirr.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  4103  the  following: 

"4103a.  Office  of  Medical  Inspector  Gener- 
al.". 

SEC  a.  ASSISTANT  CHIEF  MEOICAI,  DIKECTOR  FOE 
QDAUTY  ASSURANCE. 

Section  4103(aK4)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  "One  As- 
sistant Chief  Medical  Director  shaU  be  a 
qualified  physician  trained  in,  or  having 
suitable  extensive  experience  in,  health-care 
quality  assurance  and  risk  management  who 


ShaU  be  responsible  to  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector for  carrying  out  the  responsibUities 
assigned  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  in 
subchapter  V  of  this  cliapter  and  such  relat- 
ed responsibiUties  as  are  assigned  to  the  As- 
sistant Chief  Medical  Director  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director.". 

SEC  4.  IMPLEMENTA'nON  OF  THE  HEALTH  CARE 
qUAUTY  ASSURANCE  PROGRAM. 

Section  4151  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
foUowing: 

"(f)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shaU  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
that  aU  persormel  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery— 

"(1)  are  given  an  explanation  periodicaUy 
of  their  restKinslbUlties  for  the  quality  as- 
surance activities  of  such  department:  and 

"(2)  are  advised  that  any  failure  to  comply 
with  quality  assurance  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  or  in  procedural  publi- 
cations issued  by  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  Including  any  failure  to 
report  any  incident  as  required  under  such 
procedures,  wlU  result  in  appropriate  disci- 
plinary action.". 

SEC  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shaU 
take  effect  on  October  1. 1987. 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Tmnt- 
MOND,     Mr.     Matsxtnaga,    Mr. 
DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Graham): 
S.   1444.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  the 
position  of  Assistant  Inspector  Gener- 
al for  Health  Care  Quality  Assurance 
Review  in  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  ASSISTANT  INSPEC- 
TOR GENERAL  POR  HEALTH  CARE  QUALTrT  AS- 
SURANCE REVIEW  ACT 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
t(xiay  I  rise  to  introduce,  along  with 
Senators  Cranston,  Specter,  Simpson, 
Thurmond,  Matsunaga,  DeConcini, 
and  Graham,  the  proposed  "Veterans' 
Administration  Assistant  Inspector 
General  for  Health  Care  Quality  As- 
surance Review  Act  of  1987."  I  believe 
this  legislation  will  serve  to  build  con- 
fidence In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's [VA]  healthcare  system.  In  my 
view,  top  priority  must  be  given  to 
matters  relating  to  quality  of  medical 
care.  Our  Nation's  veterans  deserve  no 
less.  As  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  recently  stated,  "An  effec- 
tive quality  assurance  program  de- 
pends upon  an  effective  system  of  data 
collection,  analysis,  and  reporting." 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  ensure 
that  these  important  functions  are 
properly  established  and  fully  imple- 
mented. 

Those  who  serve  veterans  in  VA 
health-care  facilities  are  dedicated  and 
highly  professional  individuals  and  de- 
serve much  credit  for  their  efforts. 
And  I  strongly  believe  that  VA  health 
care  is  of  the  highest  quality.  Howev- 
er, absent  an  effective  quality  assur- 
ance program— we  simply  don't  know. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  veter- 
ans who  receive  VA  care  must  know. 


And  the  American  people — who 
through  taxes  fund  nearly  $10  billion 
for  this  program— must  know.  Without 
this  knowledge,  the  VA's  medical  care 
system  will  surely  erode. 

I  believe  that  my  legislation  will 
serve  an  extremely  vital  role— and  that 
is  to  independently  validate  the  high 
quality  of  VA  health  care  services. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this  bill  is 
not  intended  to  invoke  a  "police  state" 
atmosphere  in  the  VA.  In  fact,  my  bill 
envisions  thoughtful  exchanges  of 
ideas  t}etween  the  providers  of  VA 
health  caxe  and  the  independent  body 
which  will  oversee  quality  assurance 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
proposing  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  inspec- 
tor general  tIG]  fulfill  his  important 
statutory  responsibilities  with  regard 
to  independent  oversight  of  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
CDM&Sl. 

Specifically,  my  legislation  would  en- 
hance the  role  and  duties  of  the  IG  by 
providing  a  statutory  mandate  that 
there  be  in  the  Office  of  the  IG  an  As- 
sistant Inspector  General  for  Quality 
Assurance  Health  Care  Review. 
Through  this  office,  an  interdiscipli- 
nary team  of  health-care  professionals 
would  carry  out  important  oversight 
of  quality  of  care  issues. 
background 

Before  I  discuss  the  details  of  my 
bill,  and  in  order  to  fully  understand 
the  need  for  this  legislation,  it  is  im- 
portant to  take  a  brief  look  at  where 
we  are  and  how  we  got  here. 

The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978, 
Public  Law  95-452,  created  the  Office 
of  Inspector  General  to  conduct  and 
supervise  independent  and  Objective 
audits  and  investigations  of  programs 
and  operations  of  Government  agen- 
cies. The  IG  is  charged  with  providing 
leadership,  coordination  and  policy 
recommendations  to  promote  econo- 
my, efficiency  and  effectiveness,  and 
to  prevent  and  detect  fraud  and  abuse 
in  the  programs  and  operations  of 
that  agency.  The  IG  has  the  statutory 
authority  to  have  access  to  all  materi- 
al which  relates  to  the  agency. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the 
VA's  IG,  concerns  were  raised  with 
regard  to  specific  duties  of  the  IG— es- 
pecially relating  to  quality  of  health- 
care issues.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  raised  concerns 
about  having  certain  IG  functions  de- 
lineated to  DM&S.  Further,  the  com- 
mittee questioned  the  objectivity  and 
independence  of  medical  reviews 
which  were  conducted  by  the  depart- 
ment charged  with  delivering  the  serv- 
ice. 

Senator  Cranston,  then  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
conducted  a  hearing  on  June  11,  1980, 
to  explore  this  matter.  At  that  time,  a 
discussion  took  place  between  commit- 
tee members  and  the  VA  concerning 


the  viability  of  establishing  a  medical 
unit  within  the  lO's  office.  In  re- 
sponse to  that  suggestion,  the  lO  re- 
sponded that  the  volume  of  woiic 
would  not  sufficiently  warrant  the 
range  of  staff  which  would  be  required 
of  such  a  unit  and  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  hire  staff  to  perform  these 
types  of  activities.  I  simply  do  not 
agree  with  that  contention. 

In  light  of  those  concerns,  and  ap- 
parently the  strong  desire  of  DM&S  to 
keep  quality  assurance  oversight 
within  DM&S,  in  1981  the  Office  of 
Medical  Inspector  was  created.  The 
Medical  Inspector  is  responsible  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  for  monitoring, 
investigating,  and  reporting  on  quality 
of  care  issues  within  DM^cS.  The  Med- 
ical Inspector,  in  effect,  performs  over- 
sight of  quality  of  care  issues.  And  the 
IG  performs  oversight  of  the  Medical 
Inspector  to  ensure  that  investigations 
are  timely  and  adequate.  These  re- 
sponsibilities— although  general  and 
somewhat  vague— were  also  outlined 
in  a  December  1984  memorandum  of 
understanding  between  the  IG  and 
DM^cS  with  regard  to  their  respective 
roles  In  qujdity  of  care  matters.  That 
memorandum  specifically  noted  the 
concerns  of  Congress  regarding  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  independent  and  objec- 
tive Medical  Inspector.  In  order  to 
focus  increased  attention  to  quality  as- 
surance programs,  in  March  1985,  the 
VA  established  an  Office  of  Quality 
Assurance.  This  new  office  is  responsi- 
ble for  establishing  and  implementing 
the  VA's  quality  assurance  program. 
The  important  investigative  and  over- 
sight functions  remained  with  the 
Medical  Inspector.  However,  very  lim- 
ited resources  have  been  provided  to 
the  Medical  Inspector.  In  fact,  the 
Office  of  Medical  Inspector  consists  of 
only  two  professionals  who  must  over- 
see the  implementation  of  quality  as- 
surance activities  within  the  largest 
health-(»u-e  delivery  system  in  the 
Nation.  Given  that  fact,  one  could  cer- 
tainly question  the  VA's  commitment 
to  this  important  office. 

VA's  RECORD  ON  4UALmr  ASSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Many  observers  of  VA  health  care- 
both  in  and  out  of  Govenunent — be- 
lieve that  when  inspections  and  re- 
views of  clinical  activity  and  quality  of 
care  are  performed  by  those  within 
the  department  to  be  reviewed  that 
there's  "a  fox  watching  the  hen 
house"  situation.  Regardless  of  its  ac- 
curacy, there  is  a  very  strong  percep- 
tion that  this  tjrpe  of  oversight  will 
not  provide  an  objective  and  hard  look 
at  quality  of  care  Issues. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  only  an 
issue  in  Federal  health  care  pro- 
grams—like the  ones  operated  by  the 
VA  and  Department  of  Defense— but 
in  the  private  sector  as  well.  Health 
care  professionals  have  traditionally 
been  hesitant  to  be  critical  of  their 
peers.  But  unlike  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment.  there  are  incentives  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  ensure  that  quality  as- 
surance programs  are  being  imple- 
mented. Bfalpractice  costs  are  Just  one 
such  incentive. 

Additionally,  VA's  medical  facilities 
are  "closed"  to  examination  from  out- 
side reviewers.  The  only  exception  is 
review  of  all  VA  medical  centers  by 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals  [JCAH].  Typically. 
JCAH  simply  looks  at  the  "potential 
of  the  facility  for  providing  quality 
care."  That  is,  JCAH  determines  if 
procedures  are  in  place  but  not  wheth- 
er they  are  effective  or  appropriately 
Implemented.  Because  of  the  VA's  ap- 
parent iinwillingess  to  undergo  outside 
review,  a  perception  exists  that  the  VA 
has  something  to  hide.  I  do  not  believe 
for  a  moment  that  the  VA  has  any- 
thing to  hide,  but,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  there  needs  to  be  the  percep- 
tion of  independence— and.  in  fact, 
there  must  be  independence— if  confi- 
dence in  the  system  Is  to  exist. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
with  few  exceptions  the  only  time  an 
"independent  review"  is  conducted  in 
this  area  is  when  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress requests  a  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  [OAO].  Don't  get 
me  wrong,  I  strongly  support  OAO 
and  appalud  the  fine  work  which' they 
have  done  at  my  request  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. However,  OAO  cannot  and 
should  not  have  the  ongoing  responsi- 
bility to  monitor  quality  of  care  indica- 
tors and  Issues  in  the  VA. 

Although  these  GAO  studies  are  ex- 
tremely useful  to  the  Congress— and  I 
suppose  to  a  certain  extent  the  VA— 
often  the  recomjnendations  are  not 
implemented.  For  example,  in  1985, 
OAO  released  a  report  which  conclud- 
ed that  at  the  13  facilities  visited,  none 
had  fully  implemented  the  required 
quality  assurance  program.  More  im- 
portanUy,  the  report  concluded  that 
the  Medical  Inspector  was  not  evaluat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  medical  cen- 
ters' programs.  Subsequently,  our 
committee  held  hearings  to  explore 
quality  assurance  programs;  and.  I  in- 
troduced legislation,  which  was  ulti- 
mately enacted  on  December  3,  1985. 
as  Public  Law  99-166.  which  required 
the  VA  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
quality  assurance  program  to  include 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  mortali- 
ty and  morbidity  data.  Further,  this 
legislation  required  the  VA  to  estab- 
lish relationships  with  appropriate  en- 
tities to  verify  the  credentials  of 
health-care  professionals.  The  VA  is 
currently  In  the  process  of  implement- 
ing these  provisions. 

Recently,  OAO  has  released  to  me  a 
report  which  concluded  that  an  impor- 
tant component  of  the  VA's  quality  as- 
surance program— known  as  Patient 
Injury  Control— was  not  wortJng.  The 
medical  inspector  is  responsible  for  en- 
suring that  program  Is  working  and 


for  any  investigations  resulting  from 
it.  Unfortimately,  OAO  found  that  at 
the  centers  they  visited,  86  percent  of 
the  incidents  which,  according  to  VA 
regulations,  are  required  to  be  report- 
ed simply  were  not.  Let  me  be  clear,  if 
incidents  like  unexpected  deaths,  sui- 
cides and  surgical  complications  are 
not  reported,  then  they  are  not  inves- 
tigated. 

And  trending  and  analysis  of  these 
incidents  will  not  occur;  and.  most  im- 
portant, action  will  not  take  place  to 
correct  problems.  If  corrective  action 
is  not  taken,  then  similar  t3^pes  of  inci- 
dents will  not  be  avoided.  When  I 
speak  of  needless  suffering,  this  is 
what  I  am  referring  to  and  not  of  the 
quality  of  care  generally  in  VA  hospi- 
tals. As  I  stated  earlier,  in  an  April  1, 
1987,  reijort  to  Congress  mandated  by 
Public  Law  99-166,  the  VA  noted  "an 
effective  quality  assurance  program 
depends  upon  an  effective  system  of 
data  collection,  analysis,  and  report- 
ing." I  could  not  agree  more.  The  un- 
fortunate part  is  that  the  VA  has  indi- 
cated that  their  primary  reporting 
mechanism— the  Patient  Injury  Con- 
trol Program — needs  improvement. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  GAO,  the 
VA's  IG  has  done  several  studies  of 
medical  malpractice  claims.  The  first 
was  completed  in  1985  and  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  that  the 
VA  analyze  malpractice  claims  in 
order  to  improve  its  risk  management 
activities  and  quality  assurance  pro- 
grams. Although  the  VA  agreed  with 
the  IG  recommendations,  a  March 
1987  followup  IG  report  found  that 
the  VA  had  not  fully  implemented  the 
recommendations. 

So.  what  have  we  learned  from  all 
these  studies?  I  think  we  have  learned 
that  there  are  some  rather  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  VA's  quality  assur- 
ance programs — ones  which  must  be 
corrected  immediately. 

WHAT  SHOOLD  BE  OUH  RKSrOHSX? 

Mr.  President,  my  staff  and  I  have 
grappled  long  and  hard  to  determine 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  these  trou- 
bling matters.  I  have  attempted  to  re- 
spond in  a  thoughtful  manner.  A 
series  of  meetings  have  been  held  in 
an  attempt  to  leam  how  other  health 
care  systems — including  those  in  the 
Department  of  Defense — work.  In  my 
mind,  we  keep  coming  back  to  the 
same  basic  issue:  and.  that  is,  the  VA 
must  open  its  doors  to  independent 
review  of  the  quality  of  care  which  it 
delivers.  No  health  care  delivery 
system  has  the  luxury  of  mnUng  "as- 
sertions" regarding  the  quality  of 
their  services.  Patients  and  their  fami- 
lies as  well  as  insurance  companies  and 
Government  agencies  now  expect  and 
deserve  much  more. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  estab- 
lishes an  assistant  inspector  general 
for  Health  Care  Quality  Assurance 
Review,  who  shaU  be  a  qualified 
doctor  of  medicine.  The  staff  of  this 


office  would  consist  of  at  least  thir- 
teen employees  to  include  at  least  two 
doctors,  and  at  least  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: doctor  of  dental  surgery  or  medi- 
cine, nurse,  health  care  administrator, 
quality  assurance/risk  management 
specialist,  and  health-care  attorney. 
This  interdisciplinary  team  would 
have  the  medical  expertise  and  experi- 
ence to  cooperate  and  exchange  ideas 
with  the  medical  inspector.  The  specif- 
ic duties  of  this  new  assistant  IG 
would  be  to: 

First,  monitor  the  establishment  and 
implementation  of  quality  assurance 
and  risk  management  programs 
through  on-site  reviews  of  VA  health- 
care facilities:  second,  monitor  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  medical  inspector;  and 
recommend  the  conduct  of  investiga- 
tions, as  needed,  as  well  as  coordinate 
activities  with  the  medical  inspector; 
fourth,  review  investigations  of  the 
medicail  inspector  and  recommended 
appropriate  followup  or  additional 
action;  fifth,  monitor  and  analyze  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  quality  as- 
surance and  risk  management  data, 
determine  if  additional  data  should  be 
collected,  and  monitor  the  analysis 
and  trending  of  data  relating  to  the 
delivery  of  health  care  services;  sixth, 
make  recommendations  for  corrective 
action  on  health  care  matters  and 
monitor  the  implementation  of  those 
recommendations:  and  seventh,  per- 
form any  other  duties  which  are 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  IG. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  for 
the  assistant  inspector  general  for 
Health  Care  Quality  Assurance 
Review  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
medical  Inspector.  However,  in  order 
for  the  assistant  IG  to  fulfill  his  or 
her  responsibilities,  on-site  reviews  of 
VA  heaJth  care  facilities  and  analysis 
of  Information  and  data  obtained 
through  those  visits  will  be  necessary. 
That  is.  I  expect  that  this  office  may 
and,  in  fact,  should  collect  its  own  in- 
formation. In  my  view,  that  is  an  im- 
portant mechanism  to  validate  the 
DM&S  data. 

Finally,  my  legislation  would  require 
an  annual  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Assistant  Inspector  General.  This 
report  would  be  required  to  include  a 
discussion  of  activities  of  this  office, 
findings  and  conclusions  resulting 
from  their  work,  recommendations 
made  to  the  Administrator  for  correc- 
tive action,  and  specific  activities  un- 
dertaken to  monitor  the  Medical  In- 
spector. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
ffavy  and  Air  Force  Inspectors  Gener- 
al ciurrenUy  carry  out  similar  func- 
tions and  report  very  positive  results 
from  this  type  of  approach.  As  one  of 
their  doctors  noted,  "military  medical 
care  has  been  enhanced  due  to  this  in- 
dependent oversight."  This  legislation 
in  no  way  alters  or  restricts  the  ability 
of  DM4^  to  establish,  implement,  and 


monitor  its  quality  assurance  program. 
It  is  most  appropriate  that  they  do  so. 
In  fact,  I  strongly  believe  that  the  ca- 
pability—in terms  of  priority  and  re- 
sources—must exist,  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  provide  quality  care  belongs 
to  the  Chief  Medical  Director.  This 
legislation  does  not  in  any  way  change 
the  statutory  duties  of  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director.  It  serves  only  to  enhance 
and  strengthen  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Inspector  General. 

In  fact,  because  of  my  strong  belief 
that  the  establishment,  implementa- 
tion and  oversight  of  quality  assurance 
programs  belongs  to  the  Chief  Medical 
Director.  I  have  Joined  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Senator  Crakston,  in 
Introducing  a  bill  which  would  man- 
date the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  the  Medical  Inspector  General 
within  DM&S.  The  bill  would  provide 
adequate  staff  for  the  Office  of  the 
Medical  Inspector  General  in  that  a 
health-care  team  would  be  assigned  to 
that  office.  The  office  would  be  pro- 
vided with  specific  statutory  require- 
ments to  monitor,  review  and  investi- 
gate any  adverse  incident  experienced 
by  a  veteran  receiving  care  in  a  VA 
facility. 

The  Medical  Inspector  General 
would  be  required  to  submit  reports 
annually  to  the  Administrator  and 
Chief  Medical  Director  describing  sig- 
nificant problems,  abuses  or  deficien- 
cies in  VA  health-care  programs.  In 
addition,  this  legislation  would  require 
that  there  be  an  Assistant  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  who  is  a  physician  trained 
in  quality  assurance  and  risk  manage- 
ment programs.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  Senator  Cranston  on  this  impor- 
tant initiative  for  it  will  certainly  pro- 
vide increased  priority  for  VA  quality 
assurance  programs.  This  has  truly 
been  a  bipartisan  effort,  and  I  thank 
Senator  Cranston  and  his  staff  for 
their  cooperation  in  the  development 
of  these  legislative  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  the  bills 
Senator  Cranston  and  I,  along  with 
other  members  of  the  committee,  have 
introduced  today  are  appropriate  re- 
sponses to  the  many  complex  issues 
which  I  have  stated.  I  believe  that 
these  two  bills  will  serve  to  establish  a 
needed  priority  for  quality  assurance 
oversight  in  the  VA. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  the  in- 
terest and  involvement  of  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Specter, 
in  the  development  of  my  legislation.  I 
thank  Senator  Specter  and  his  staff, 
particularly  Jim  Bamette  who  provid- 
ed useful  assistance  and  insight  into 
this  issue.  Jim  ts  leaving  the  Senate 
shortly  to  attend  Georgetown  Law 
School.  I  wish  him  all  the  best  in  this 
endeavor. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sena- 
tor Cranston,  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  the  VA.  and  veterans' 


service  organizations  on  this  vital  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1444 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representative*    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Administration  Assistant  Inspector  General 
for  Health  Care  Quality  Assurance  Review 
Act  of  1987". 

SEC  2.  establishment  OF  THE  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION assistant  INSPBCrOR 
GENERAL  POR  HEALTH  CARE  QUAU 
TTY  ASSURANCE  REVIEW. 

(a)  In  Ocnkral.— (1)  Chapter  3  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subchapter 
"Subchapter  V— OUter  Vetenun'  AdminiatraUon 

Ofllcea 
"9  260.   AMistant  Inspector  General   for  Health 

Care  Quality  Aasurance  Reriew 

"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Office  of  the  Inspector  Oen- 
eral,  in  addition  to  the  positions  of  Assistant 
Inspector  General  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration provided  under  section  3(d)  of  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C. 
App.  3),  the  position  of  Assistant  Inspector 
General  for  Health  Care  Quality  Assurance 
Review. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  (General 
sufficient  resources  to  provide  for  an  Assist- 
ant Inspector  General  for  Health  Care 
Quality  Assurance  Review  and  the  person- 
nel required  by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
and  to  enable  such  Assistant  Inspector  Gen- 
eral and  personnel  to  perform  the  duties  of 
such  Assistant  Inspector  General. 

"(c)  The  Assistant  Inspector  General  for 
Health  Care  Quality  Assurance  Review 
shall  be  a  qualified  doctor  of  medicine  ap- 
pointed by  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

"(d>  The  staff  of  the  Assistant  Inspector 
General  for  Health  Care  Quality  Assurance 
Review  shall  Include  the  following: 

"(1)  Not  less  than  two  qualified  doctors  of 
medicine. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  one  qualified  doctor  of 
dental  surgery  or  dental  medicine. 

"(3)  Not  less  than  one  qualified  registered 
nurse. 

"(4)  Not  less  than  one  attorney  who  has 
expertise  in  health  care  law. 

"(5)  Not  less  than  one  Individual  who  has 
expertise  In  health  care  quality  assurance 
and  risk  management. 

"(6)  Not  less  than  one  individual  who  has 
expertise  In  health  care  administration. 

"(7)  A  sufficient  number  of  support  and 
additional  personnel,  but  not  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  five  full-time  personnel,  to 
enable  the  Assistant  Inspector  General  for 
Health  Care  Quality  Assurance  Review  to 
perform  the  duties  of  such  Assistant  Inspec- 
tor General. 

"(e)  The  Assistant  Inspector  General  for 
Health  Care  Quality  Assurance  Review,  in 
addition  to  performing  (with  respect  to  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery)  such  other  functions  and  duties 
prescribed  for  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  (&  J3JS.C.  App.  3)  as 


may  be  directed  by  the  Inspector  General. 
shaU— 

"(1)  monitor,  including  throu^  reviews  at 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care  facul- 
ties, the  establishment  and  implementatlop 
of  the  health-care  quality  awurance  axxl 
risk  management  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery; 

"(2)  monitor  the  activities  of  the  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery; 

"(3)  recommend  that  the  Medical  Inspec- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Medldne  and  Sur- 
gery conduct  such  investigations  as  the  As- 
sistant Inspector  General  for  Health  Care 
Quality  Assurance  Review  considers  appro- 
priate; 

"(4)  coordinate  the  activiUes  of  the  Assist- 
ant Inspector  General  for  Health  Care 
Quality  Assurance  Review  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Medical  Inst>ector  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery; 

"(5)  review  any  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Medical  Inst>ector  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  any  adverse  inci- 
dent or  incidents  occfl^lng  during  the 
course  of  providing  health-care  services  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facUity  or  facili- 
ties and  make  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional action  to  such  Medical  Inspector  as 
the  Assistant  Inspector  General  for  Health 
Care  Quality  Assurance  Review  consldera 
appropriate; 

"(6)  monitor  and  analjrze  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  quality  assuranc«  and  risk 
management  information  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (Including  in- 
formation relating  to  medical  malpractice 
claims),  review  the  quality  assurance  and 
risk  management  information  collected  by 
the  DeiMirUnent  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  In 
order  to  Identify  data  that  Is  not  collected 
and  should  be  collected,  and  monitor  the 
analysis  by  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  trends  in  the  provision  of  health 
care  services  by  such  Department; 

"(7)  make  to  the  Inspector  General  such 
recommendations  for  corrective  action  on 
health-c&re  matters  as  the  Assistant  Inspec- 
tor General  for  Health  Care  Quality  Assur- 
ance Review  considers  wpropriate;  and 

"(8)  monitor  the  implementation  of  rec- 
ommendations for  corrective  action  made  to 
the  Administrator  by  the  Inspector  General 
on  health-care  matters. 

"(f)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  in  addition  to  prepar- 
ing and  submitting  the  reports  required  by 
the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (5  n.S.C. 
App.  3).  shall  submit  to  the  Administrator 
and  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives each  year,  not  later  than  February  1.  a 
report  containing— 

"(1)  a  discussion  of  the  activities  under- 
taken by  the  Assistant  Inspector  General 
for  Health  Care  Quality  Assurance  Review 
during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  report  ts  submitted,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  the  findings  and  conclusions  result- 
ing from  such  activities; 

"(B)  the  recommendations  made  (on  the 
basis  of  such  activities)  by  the  Inspector 
General  to  the  Administrator  for  corrective 
action  in  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery;  and 

"(C)  any  corrective  actions  taken  with  re- 
spect to  those  recommendations;  and 

"(2)  a  discussion  of  the  activities  under- 
taken by  the  Aasiatant  Inspector  General 
for  Health  Care  Quality  Assurance  Review 
to  monitor  the  activities  of  the  Medical  In- 
spector during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
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flacal  year  In  which  the  report  is  submitted. 
Indudinc — 

"(A)  the  flndinga  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral 
And  the  Aaslstuit  Inspector  General  for 
Health  Care  Quality  Assurance  Review  on 
the  activities  of  the  Medical  Inspector 
durtns  such  precedlns  fiscal  year; 

"(B)  the  recmnmendatlons.  If  any,  made 
by  the  InQ>ector  General  to  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  or  the  Administrator  on  the 
basis  of  such  monitoring  activities,  including 
any  recommendations  for  remedial  or  dlacl- 
pUnary  actions  as  a  result  of  such  activities; 
and 

"(C)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Medical  Inspector  has  been  effective 
during  such  preceding  fiscal  year  in  bring- 
ing about  such  recommended  remedial  and 
disciplinary  actions. 

"(g>  The  rate  of  pay  for  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Inspector  General  for  Health  Care 
Quality  Assurance  Review  shall  be  the  same 
rate  of  pay  established  for  the  positions  of 
the  other  Assistant  Inmectors  General  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing; 

"SDBCHArm  V— Otrxk  VrmtAHS' 
AumnsraATioii  OmcB 
"380.     Assistant     Inspector     General     for 
Health  Care  Quality  Assurance 
Review.". 

(b)   RKSOUKCn   FOB   MOIfTTOKHIG   QCALITT 

AssTTRANcx  PaocxAM.— Scction  4151(eX3)  of 
UUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "to  the  Assistant  Inspector  Gener- 
al for  Health  Care  Quality  Assurance 
Review"  after  "qualifications)". 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Mubkow- 
sxi  today  in  Introducing  legislation 
which  I  feel  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
ensuring  the  quality  of  medical  care  in 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
across  the  country.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Assistant  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  Health  Care  Quality  Assur- 
ance Review  Act  of  1987  will  establish 
an  independent  office  to  oversee  all  as- 
pects of  medical  care  administered  by 
theVA. 

In  my  service  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  in  regular  meet- 
ings with  Pennsylvania  veterans.  I 
have  become  concerned  that  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  mechanism  within  the 
VA  to  pinpoint  medical  care  problems, 
abuses,  malpractices,  and  other  occur- 
rences that  reduce  the  quality  of  care 
that  our  Nation's  veterans  receive. 
Most  recently,  a  May  20. 1987.  General 
Accounting  Office  [QAO]  report  on 
the  VA's  Patient  Injury  Control  Pro- 
gram further  substantiated  this  con- 
cern. 

The  GAG  found  that  the  VA's  cxir- 
rent  medical  inspector,  who  works  out 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  failed  to  report  and  investi- 
gate surgical  complications,  unexpect- 
ed deaths,  and  dozens  of  other  serious 
incidents  under  the  injury  control  pro- 
gram. 

After  the  release  of  the  report,  I  vis- 
ited the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
VA  medical  centers  to  discuss  its  par- 
ticular criticisms,  and  the  larger  issue 


of  the  quality  of  health  care.  I  found  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  idea  of 
creating  an  independent  VA  medical 
inspector  from  both  veterans  and  VA 
medical  staff. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  legisla- 
tion, of  course,  is  to  ensure  that  VA 
medical  care  equals  the  standards  of 
private  institutions  throughout  the 
country,  and  at  a  minimum  that  of 
other  Federal  facilities.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  that  while  the  VA  oper- 
ates the  largest  health  care  sjrstem  in 
the  Nation,  it  does  not  have  the  kind 
of  independent  watchdog  of  other 
Federal  systems  half  its  size,  such  as 
the  Navy  or  the  Air  Force. 

The  current  efforts  of  the  inspector 
general  for  overseeing  this  system 
have  not  been  adequate.  A  December 
1984  memorandtmi  of  imderstanding 
between  the  inspector  general  and  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  outlines  the  in- 
spector general's  responsibilities,  but 
does  not  provide  for  the  necessary  ex- 
pertise and  resources  to  carry  them 
out.  Additionally,  a  large  share  of  the 
burden  for  investigations  was  assigned 
to  the  medical  Inspector,  who  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
and  in  many  quality  assurance  issues 
reports  directly  to  his  superiors  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

By  statutorily  establishing  a  new  as- 
sistant inspector  general's  office,  with 
appropriate  support  staff,  and  with 
the  exclusive  responsibility  for  over- 
sight of  the  VA  medical  care  system, 
we  will  ensure  that  the  inspector  gen- 
eral will  be  able  to  carry  out  his 
duties.  As  indicated  in  the  most  recent 
GAO  report  on  patient  injury  control, 
and  in  another  report  of  June  27,  1985. 
these  duties  are  essential  to  maintain- 
ing quality  medical  care  throughout 
the  VA  system. 

Almost  just  as  importantly,  the 
knowledge  that  there  will  be  independ- 
ence in  VA  medical  care  review  wlU  in- 
still greater  confidence  in  our  Nation's 
veterans  in  the  integrity  of  the  system 
that  serves  them. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  this  intia- 
tive.  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  ef  f orti. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Chatee.  Mr.  Dukenbkrger. 

and  Mr.  Wirth):  ^ 
S.  1446.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  regulate  the 
emissions  of  certain  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutants; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

aacuLATioN  or  hazardous  aix  FOLLUTAirrs 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing,  on  liehalf  of  myself 
and  for  Mi.  Chafee,  Mr.  Dttiieitberger. 
and  Mr.  Wirth.  a  bill  to  ban  by  stat- 
ute four  chemicals.  They  are  best 
known  to  the  press  and  the  public  by 
the  names  of  the  products  of  which 
they  are  the  major  ingredients.  All  of 


these  products  are  pesticides  and  the 
most  Infamous  is  chlordane. 

Probably  half  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  live  in  homes  which  have  been 
treated  with  chlordane  because  it  is 
the  pesticide  used  to  kill  termites.  In 
some  cases,  it  has  the  same  effect  on 
humans,  which  is  a  major  reason  I  am 
intrcKlucing  this  bill. 

The  first  Industry  studies  suggesting 
that  chlordane  was  too  dangerous  for 
common  use  were  reported  in  1969. 
They  were  so  persuasive  that  chlor- 
dane was  among  the  first  pesticides  to 
be  evaluated  in  1971  by  the  newly  cre- 
ated Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Within  4  years  all  agricultural 
uses  of  chlordane  were  eliminated.  But 
because  there  seemed  to  be  no  avail- 
able substitutes  and  because  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  chemical  could  be 
safely  applied  by  professional  insect 
control  firms,  the  EPA  allowed  contin- 
ued use  of  chlordane  to  kill  termites. 

Today,  we  know  that  those  assum[>- 
tions  were  almost  certainly  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  without  going  into  de- 
tails, it  is  apparent  that  chlordane  is 
in  practice  a  much  more  dangerous 
chemical  than  the  EInvironmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  believed  in  1975.  The 
preliminary  analyses  indicate  that  the 
cancer  risk  from  chlordane,  even  when 
properly  applied,  is  between  1  in  1,000 
and  3  in  1,000.  Equally  important  is 
the  practical  experience  indicating 
that  the  public  simply  cannot  expect 
that  proper  application  will  be  the 
case. 

Because  of  the  requirements  of  lend- 
ing institutions  and  real  estate  compa- 
nies, homes  which  are  resold  are  rou- 
tinely being  inspected  and  treated  for 
insect  and  termite  infestation.  As  a 
result,  some  homes  have  been  repeat- 
edly treated  with  chlordane  and.  in 
many  cases,  there  have  been  tragic 
consequences.  Some  people  have  died, 
and  others  have  been  permanently  dis- 
abled. 

One  scientist.  Dr.  Samuel  Epstein, 
has  estimated  that  there  will  be 
700.000  cancer  deaths  due  to  chlor- 
dane. That  is  a  staggering  number 
which  even  I  find  difficult  to  believe. 
But  even  if  Dr.  Epstein  is  wrong— 
which  many  believe  is  unlikely— this 
suggests  the  magnitude  of  the  public 
health  threat. 

This  bill  proposes  to  eliminate  appli- 
cations of  chlordane  which  result  in 
contamination  of  the  indoor  or  ambi- 
ent air.  or  soil,  or  water.  There  are  al- 
ternatives. 

The  Congress  could  instead  wait  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  cancel  chlordane  under  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide 
Act.  Eut  that  would  take  4  or  more 
years. 

Or  it  could  wait  for  an  emergency 
suspension.  But  that  would  take  at 
least  $50  million. 


A  better  choice.  Mr.  President,  is  to 
ban  chlordane  and  its  relatives,  which 
is  what  this  biU  proposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  (»n- 
sent  that  the  bill  be  reprinted  in  the 
Recohd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors.  as  follows: 

S.  1448 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
section  I.  regulation  of  certain  hazardous 

AIR  POLLUTANTS. 

(a)  PaoHiBrnoH  on  Am  Emissiows.— Sec- 
tion 112  of  the  CHean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(f)  Emssioas  or  C^xrtaih  Air  Poixut- 
amts.— In  order  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  environment,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  release,  or  cause  to  be  re- 
leased, into  the  indoor  air,  ambient  air,  or 
soils  or  waters  the  following  substances: 

l,3.4,5,6.7,8.8-octachloro-2.3,3a,4,7a- 
hexahydro-4.7-methano-lH-lndene         (also 
marketed  as  Chlordane); 

l,4.5.6.7.8.8-heptachloro-3a,4.7,7a- 
tetrahydro-4,7-methano-lH-lndene         (also 
marlieted  as  Heptachlor); 

l,2.3.4,10.1(>-hexachloro-l,4.4a.5.8.8a- 
hexahy  dro- 1 ,4: 5,8-dlmethano-napthalene 
(also  marketed  as  Aldrin); 

and  3.4,5,e,9,9-hexachloro-laa,  2/3,  2aa,  Zfi, 
Sfi,  8aa,  7/3,  7aa-octahydro-2,7:3,6-dlmethan- 
onaphth[2,3-b]oxirene  (also  marlceted  as 
Dieldrln)." 

(b)  ERFORCEMEirT.— Section  113(cKlXC)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
113(f)."  after  "I12(c)".» 


By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  HEiifz.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
BuROiCK,     Mr.     Chiles,     Mr. 

DURENBERGER,      Mr.      ROLLINGS, 

Mr.    KSRRT,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 

Behtsem,      Mr.      Pryor,      Mr. 

Glenn,      Mr.      Shelby,      Mr. 

Warner,   Mr.   Nunn.   and  Mr. 

Reid): 
SmF.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  October  25. 
1987,  as  "National  Adult  Immuniza- 
tion Awareness  Week;"  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

hatiohal  addlt  doiuhizatioh  awareness 


•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  October 
25.  1987.  as  "National  Adult  Immuni- 
zation Awareness  Week."  This  meas- 
ure is  identical  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 250.  introduced  by  my  counter- 
part on  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  Chairman  Roybal. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  adults,  most  of 
them  elderly,  will  die  this  year  from 
vaccine-preventable  diseases.  While 
every  State  in  the  Union  requires  pre- 
school Immunization,  adult  immuniza- 
tion has  been  largely  neglected.  Fewer 
than  one  in  every  eight  adults  is  pro- 
tected against  flu,  pneumonia,  hepati- 
tis B,  measles,  diphtheria,  rubella  or 
tetanus. 


Despite  the  fact  that  Pneum(x»cal 
Pneumonia  is  the  sixth  leading  cause 
of  death  in  the  United  States,  fewer 
than  10  percent  of  our  Nation's  elderly 
are  immunized  against  it.  This  deadly 
disease  is  responsible  for  between 
25.000  and  30.000  deaths  each  year, 
most  of  which  could  be  prevented  by  a 
simple  vaccination. 

Influenza  is  another  killer,  striking 
hardest  among  the  elderly  and  chron- 
ically ill.  During  the  past  30  years,  our 
country  has  been  hit  by  16  major  flu 
epidemics  that  have  each  claimed  the 
lives  of  at  least  10,000  Americans,  the 
majority  of  them  elderly.  Many  of 
these  deaths  could  have  been  prevent- 
ed had  people  known  that  a  simple 
shot  could  save  their  lives. 

In  my  mind,  it  is  a  national  disgrace 
that  tens  of  thousands  are  dying  each 
year  from  vaccine-preventable  dis- 
eases. Clearly,  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  raise  national  consciousness 
regarding  the  need  for  increased  adult 
immunization. 

The  Joint  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  designates  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 25,  1987  as  "National  Adult  Immu- 
nization Awareness  Week."  Last  year 
this  resolution  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  was  signed  into  law  by 
the  President.  This  year's  legislation 
will  enable  Congress  to  continue  rais- 
ing national  awareness  about  the  need 
for  greater  adult  immunization.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  work  for  the  quick 
passage  of  this  measure  and.  once 
again,  show  their  commitment  to 
ending  the  tragic  loss  of  life  caused  by 
these  deadly  and.  in  most  cases,  easily 
preventable  diseases.* 


ADDinONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  81.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  establish  the 
Alzheimer's  Disease  and  related  dem- 
netlas  home  and  community  based 
services  block  grant. 

S.  34  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doos.  the 
name  of  the.  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  249.  a  bill  to  grant  employees  pa- 
rental and  temporary  medical  leave 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  346 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harblin,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
346,  a  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  to  allow  a  worker 
to  be  employed  in  any  nonrailroad  em- 
ployment and  still  qualify  for  an  annu- 
ity, subject  to  current  deductions  in 
the  tier  1  benefit  on  accoimt  of  work 
and  new  deduction  in  the  tier  2  benefit 
if  the  employement  is  for  his  last  non- 
railroad  employer. 


s.  Bsa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thdrmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  533,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  an  executive  depart- 
ment. 

8.  BS7 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Sasses.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
567,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
imder  which  territorial  provisions  in  li- 
censes to  distribute  and  sell  trade- 
marked  malt  beverage  products  are 
lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

8.  S14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatwtxld,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]  were  added 
as  cosnponsors  of  S.  814,  a  bill  to  fa- 
cilitate the  resettlement  of  Indochl- 
nese  refugees  and  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  Ind(x;hinese  refugees 
along  the  border  of  Thailand  from 
cross-border  attacks,  and  for  other 
puiposes. 

S.  S40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby]  were  added  as  (x>sponsors  of 
S.  840,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  82nd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion Association,  Inc. 

8.  936 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  936  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  permit  certain  individuals  with 
physical  or  mental  impairments  to 
continue  Medicare  coverage  at  their 
own  expense. 

8.  9»8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DiCoNcnn. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  998  a  bill  entitled  the  "Micro 
Enterprise  Loans  for  the  Poor  Act". 

8.  110* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hahkih,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1109  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
require  certain  labeling  of  fcxxls  which 
contain  tropical  fats. 
8.  isoa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  and  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi [Bfo.  C(x:hran]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1203,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  22,  United  States  Code,  to  make 
imlawf  ul  the  establishment  or  mainte- 
nance within  the  United  States  of  an 
office  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization, and  for  other  purposes. 
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8.  HOT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DuHSHBXRaDt. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missls- 
rippl  [Mr.  Smnns]  was  added  as  a  co- 
fponwor  of  8.  1207,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
ZVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  program  of  grants,  funded 
from  the  Federal  HoQ>ital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  to  assist  small  rural  hospi- 
tals in  mo<ttfylng  their  service  mixes  to 
meet  new  commxmity  needs  and  in 
providing  more  appropriate  and  cost- 
effective  health  care  services  to  medi- 
care beneficiaries. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chars,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Imoutx]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
a  1234,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  insure  eligibility  of  cer- 
tain individuals  for  beneficiary  travel 
benefits  when  traveling  to  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  facilities. 
8.  isao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btmrats.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iHOtrnc]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1320.  a  bill  to  provide  adequate 
funding  levels  for  solar  energy  re- 
search and  development,  to  encourage 
Federal  procurement  of  solar  energy 
systems,  to  encourage  Federal  loans 
for  solar, energy  equipment,  to  en- 
hance the  international  competitive- 
ness of  the  solar  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  I3S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McComisLL, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Snocs]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Kabmks]  were  added  as 
cosponaors  of  S.  1333,  a  bill  to  allow 
the  65  miles  per  hour  speed  limit  on 
highways  that  meet  interstate  stand- 
ards and  are  not  currently  on  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways. 

8.  13«« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KonisDT.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautdtbkrg]  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihoutx]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1366,  a  bill  to  revise 
and  extend  the  programs  of  assistance 
under  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

8.  1338 

At  the  request  of  lir.  Hscht,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wahhxb]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1395,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Nu- 
clear Waste  Transportation  Act  of 
1987." 

8.  1430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoTNXBAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1430,  a  bill  to  impose  a 
moratorium  on  prepasrments  under 
section  515  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
nmtXK  jom  iBOLnnoii  ts 

At  the  request  of  Mx.  CBAMtetom,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
il.   the   Senator   from   North 


Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick].  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Doli],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  OoRZl,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NicKixsl.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
WTTz],  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pkyor]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  53,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  November  22,  1987,  and 
ending  November  28,  1987,  as  "Ameri- 
can Indian  Week." 

8SHATX  JODIT  RESOLUTION  59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  and  the  Senator  from 
CaUfomia  [Mr.  Wilson]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
59,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1987  as  "National 
Foster  Care  Month." 

ssNATK  jonrr  RXSOLtmox  iic 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOVtrsKi],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from 
Mlsaoiui  [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nuhm],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Lkahy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  March  16,  1988,  as 
"Freedom  of  Information  Day". 

8KNATX  JOnrr  KaSOLUTIOH  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautknberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

160,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  25. 1987.  as  "Clean  Water  Day". 

sxMATB  jonrr  rksolittioh  i«i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DxConcini, 

the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 

Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 

cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

161.  a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  a  balanced  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  and  for  greater  ac- 
countability in  the  enactment  of  tax 
legislation. 

SKHATK  JODIT  KlSOLtmOll  1«5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolst,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuNN],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  RxiD],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McCLints].  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  BCikulski],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockkpel- 
lkr],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  il&i.  Fowler],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  Penjisylvanla  [Mr. 
Hxniz],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Bir. 
Mrzkhbaum],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chapes], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stap- 
pord],  and  the  Senator  from  Mlssouirl 
[Mr.  Danporth]  were  added  as  cospon- 


sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  165,  a 
Joint  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  June  27,  1987.  as 
"National  Sokol  IDay  in  the  United 
States." 

SEHATK  CONCnUtZHT  RXSOLUTIOH  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  23,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  designating  Jazz  as  an 
American  national  treasure. 

SENATX  COMCCTUIXirT  RSSOLUnON  at 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [BCr.  Hxplin]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  29,  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  re- 
garding the  inability  of  American  citi- 
zens to  maintain  regular  contact  with 
relatives  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

8B1IATX  coNcinuiBrr  aBSOLunoit  S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  38,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  recognize  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Fighters  and  the 
National  Fallen  Fire  Fighter  Memorial 
in  Colorado  Springs,  CO. 

sxHATK  coHcmutKirr  KtaaiAmon  »« 

At  the  request  of  tti.  Hatpixlo,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
EUrkin],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  54.  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  relations  between  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  238,  a  resolution  of 
support  regarding  the  United  States 
delegation's  participation  at  the 
United  Nation's  International  Confer- 
ence on  Drug  Abuse  and  Illicit  Traf- 
ficking. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  238,  supra. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  239— SUP- 
PORTING RESPECT  FOR 
HITMAN  RIGHTS  AND  EVOLU- 
TION OP  DEMOCRACY  IN 
PANAMA 

Mr.  KE3NNEDY  (for  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER)  (for  himself,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Sanpord,  Mr.  Symms,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
RuDMAN,  Mr.  DtxoN.  Mr.  Hbcht,  Mi. 
Gore,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Rockepeller,  Mr.  Quayle. 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Prxssler.  Mr.  Heplin,  Mr. 
Rollings,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  and  Mr.  Riegle)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Rb8.  239 
Whereas  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  an 
historic  aUy  and  friend  of  the  United  States; 
Whereas  the  security  and  stability  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  all  states  In  the  Western  Hemisphere; 

Whereas  over  9,000  American  military 
personnel  are  currently  stationed  in 
Panama  in  a  number  of  Important  military 
Installations,  Including  the  headquarters  of 
the  Southern  Command  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces; 

Whereas  the  unimpeded  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  In  the  strongest  interests 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  free  world; 

Whereas  evolution  toward  genuine  democ- 
racy with  guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  assembly  is  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  people  of 
the  region; 

Whereas  genuine  democracy,  governmen- 
tal respect  for  internationally-recognized 
human  rights,  and  internal  stability  best 
guarantee  the  long-term  security  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama; 

Whereas  the  executive.  Judicial,  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  government  of 
Panama  are  now  under  the  influence  and 
control  of  the  Panama  Defense  Forces; 

Whereas  recent  allegations  concerning  the 
role  of  members  of  the  Panama  Defense 
Forces  and  its  commander  In  the  murder  of 
Doctor  Hugo  Spadafora.  Panama's  1984 
presidential  election,  involvement  in  inter- 
national narcotics  trafficking,  money  laim- 
derlng,  and  corruption  have  resulted  In 
spontaneous  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
the  Panamanian  people  calling  for  a  full 
and  Independent  Investigation  of  the  con- 
duct of  tboae  offidals: 

Whereas  a  broad  coalition  of  church,  pro- 
fesBlonal.  buslneas.  dvlc,  labor,  and  political 
groups  have  Joined  to  call  for  an  objective 
and  thorough  investigation  into  the  allega- 
tions conoemliig  senior  members  of  the 
Panama  Defense  Forces; 

Whereas  the  recent  suspension  of  consti- 
tutional guarantees  by  the  government  of 


Panama  has  been  accompanied  by  restric- 
tions of  the  fundamental  human  rights  of 
the  Panamanian  people,  including  censor- 
ship and  closure  of  the  Independent  media, 
hundreds  of  arrestfi  without  due  process, 
and  Instances  of  excessive  force; 

Whereas  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
Panamanian  i>eopIe  for  democratically 
elected  government  and  respect  for  intema- 
tlonally  recognized  human  rights  deserve  to 
be  addressed  and  cannot  be  thwarted  indefi- 
nitely: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That 

(a)  the  American  people  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  promoting  the  development  of 
democracy  in  all  the  Americas. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  government  of  Panama  should  re- 
spond to  the  points  contained  In  the  com- 
munique issued  on  June  17,  1987  by  the 
Panamanian  Episcopal  Conference  and 
should: 

(a)  Restore  suspended  constitutional  guar- 
antees to  the  people  of  Panama; 

(b)  Establish  genuine  autonomy  for  civil- 
ian authorities  and  seek  the  effective  and 
progressive  removal  of  the  Panamanian  De- 
fense Forces  from  non-military  activities 
and  institutions; 

(c)  Provide  for  a  public  accounting  of  ac- 
cusations leveled  against  certain  authorities 
of  the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces; 

(d)  Take  specific  steps  to  help  ensure  the 
credibility  of  and  confidence  in  free  and  fair 
elections; 

(e)  Underscore  a  full  commitment  to  the 
kind  of  political  pluralism  that  is  necessary 
to  avoid  a  climate  of  violence,  unrest,  re- 
venge or  reprisal; 

(3)  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  SUtes 
In  securing  authentic  democracy  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  would  best  be  served  by 
the  peaceful  establishment  of  genuine 
democratic  Institutions  In  accordance  with 
the  Panamanian  constitution,  including  the 
holding  of  free  and  fair  elections,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  Judicial  system, 
and  the  guarantee  of  a  professional,  non-po- 
lltlcal  military  establishment  under  civilian 
control; 

(3)  compliance  with  Internationally-recog- 
nized human  rights.  Including  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, respect  for  the  due  process  of  law, 
the  restoration  of  political  and  civil  rights, 
and  the  lifting  of  the  current  suspension  of 
constitutional  guarantees  are  essential  pre- 
conditions'^ to  the  restoration  of  democracy 
in  Panama; 

(4)  consistent  with  requests  issued  by  the 
Panamanian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Indus- 
try, and  Agriculture,  the  Archdiocese  of 
Panama,  and  the  National  Civic  Ousade,  an 
impartial  and  independent  investigation 
into  the  allegations  against  senior  Panama- 
nian civilian  and  military  officials  should  be 
conducted  by  an  objective  group  of  Panama- 
nians with  authority  to  publish  their  find- 
ings without  delay  or  fear  of  reprisal: 

(5)  in  accordance  with  universally  recog- 
nized principles  of  fair  procedure,  to  guar- 
antee the  objectivity  of  the  investigation,  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  military  insti- 
tution and  in  response  to  the  communique 
Issued  by  the  Civic  Crusade  for  Justice  and 
Democracy  In  Panama,  the  government  of 
Panama  should  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
Judicial  cude  of  Panama.  Title  9.  Chapter  2. 
Bo<A  3,  Article  2470  and  direct  the  current 
commander  of  the  Panama  Defense  Forces 
and  any  other  Implicated  offidals  to  relin- 
quish their  duties  pen(Ung  the  outcome  of 
the  Independent  InvesUgatloD. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  240— EX- 
PRESSING APPRECJIATION  FOR 
AMERICA'S  VIETNAM  VETER- 
ANS 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Nickles,  and 
Mr.  Pressler)  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

S.  Rxs.  240 

Whereas,  nearly  three  million  Americans 
served  their  country  In  Vietnam  during  the 
period  of  the  Vietnam  war.  and 

Whereas,  over  58,000  Americans  gave 
their  lives  in  that  war,  and  thousands  more 
suffered  injuries  In  the  course  of  combat; 
and. 

Whereas,  the  sacrifices  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans were  not  adequately  recognized  or  re- 
warded by  their  country  upon  their  return 
from  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  recognized,  through  the  construction 
of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  through  other  events,  that 
an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  Is  owed  to 
our  nation's  Vietnam  veterans;  and. 

Whereas,  many  Vietnam  veterans  contin- 
ue to  have  ongoing  needs  for  adequate  food. 
shelter,  and  health  care;  and. 

Whereas,  the  4th  of  July,  being  our  na- 
tional Independence  Day,  is  an  appropriate 
day  to  take  note  of  the  sacrifices  and  contri- 
butions of  Vietnam  veterans  and  to  honor 
them;  and. 

Whereas,  a  Welcome  Home  concert  honor- 
ing Vietnam  veterans  and  raising  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  Vietnam  veterans  will  be  held 
in  our  nation's  capital  on  July  4,  1987;  and. 

Whereas,  this  benefit  concert  is  an  appro- 
priate and  fitting  way  to  honor  America's 
Vietnam  veterans;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
That  It  expresses  its  profound  gratitude, 
and  that  of  the  entire  nation,  for  the  contri- 
butions and  the  sacrifices  of  all  Vietnam 
veterans:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  241— CON- 
CE31NING  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
EVOLUTION  TO  FULL  DEMOC- 
RACY IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
KOREA 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  DeConcini)  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Cranston,  Bir.  Murkow- 
ski, Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kerry. 
Mr.  BiDEN,  Ms.  MiKXTLSKi,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr.  Bond). 
S.  Res.  241 
(a)  FniDniGS.— The  C^ongress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Republic  of  Korea  is  a  historical 
aUy  and  partner  of  the  United  States  whose 
security,  prosperity,  and  stability  are  of 
longstanding  concern  to  the  United  States; 

(2)  The  American  people  have  an  endur- 
ing commitment  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Korean  people,  demonstrated  by  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  United  SUtes  during  the 
Korean  War  in  which  over  fifty  thousand 
Americans  died; 

(3)  United  States  troops,  stationed  In 
Korea  under  our  bilateral  military  treaty, 
represent  a  critical  American  presence  in 
the  Par  East,  reflecting  a  recognition  that 
Korea's  security  is  central  to  that  of  Japan 
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and  Cut  Asia  and  the  Padflc  and  to  of  over- 
all ceopoUtteal  Importanoe  to  the  United 
States: 

(4)  The  Republic  of  Korea  to  seeing  to  es- 
tabUah  a  lerel  of  political  and  drfl  rlgfaU 
comraenMirate  with  their  tncreaaed  role  in 
the  intematlaaal  economy; 

(5)  The  United  States  reoocniaes  and  sup- 
ports the  desire  of  the  Korean  people  to 
aehlere  a  level  of  political  development  com- 
mensurate with  their  outstanding  economic 
sodal.  and  cultural  achievements: 

(6)  Genuine  democracy,  governmental  re- 
spect for  tntematlonally  recognised  human 
rights,  and  internal  stability,  together  with 
effective-  def oise  forces,  best  guarantee  the 
security  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  against 
the  threat  of  aggression  from  North  Korea; 

(7)  A  peaceful  transtUcm  of  governmental 
power  through  democratic  elections  could 
become  the  political  landmark  that  will 
break  the  tragic  cycle  of  political  confronta- 
tion and  crista  which  has  slowed  Korea's 
evolution  toward  full  democracy;  and 

(b)  PoucT.— It  to  the  sense  of  Congress 
that— 

(1)  the  United  States  supports  the  efforts 
of  Koreans  to  establiah  fair  and  free  elec- 
tions and  peacefully  evolve  to  a  full  demo- 
cratic government: 

(2)  the  necessary  conditions  for  achieve- 
ment of  a  genuine  democracy  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  are  flexibility  and  fairness,  and 
the  renunciation  of  violence  by  all  parties  in 
achieving  a  democratic  system  which  can 
give  the  people  of  Korea  confidence  that 
the  outcome  of  elections  will  reflect  their 
wOl: 

(3)  the  necessary  conditions  for  meanlng- 
ftil  and  free  elections  include  such  interna- 
tionally recognised  standards  as  f  reedmn  of 
expression,  freedom  of  the  press,  respect  for 
due  process  of  law,  an  independent  Judici- 
ary, the  restoration  of  full  political  and  dvil 
rights,  and  legal  guarantees  for  the  proper 
and  humane  treatment  of  all  detainees. 

(4)  the  United  States  recognises  President 
Chun  Doo  Hwan's  commitment  to  initiate 
the  first  peaceful  transition  of  executive 
power  In  the  Republic  of  Korea's  history  by 
stepping  down  in  Biarch  1988; 

(5)  such  a  peaceful  transfer  of  power  is  en- 
dangered by  Inability  to  agree  on  timely 
democratic  reforms  essential  for  free  and 
fair  national  elections; 

<«)  the  United  States  calls  on  aU  parUes  In 
the  Republic  of  Korea  to  resume  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  agreonent  on  democratic 
reform  In  the  spirit  of  restraint  and  compro- 
mise nincntlil  to  democracy;  and 

(7)  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Administration  should  undertake  all 
possible  efforts  to  facilitate  dialogue  and  ne- 
gotiation among  the  parties  to  aclUeve  de- 
mocracy in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 


AMENDBCENTS  SUBBOTTED 


OMNIBUS  TRADE  ACT 


ARUSTRONO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  323 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
DODD.  Mr.  SmMS,  Mr.  Hbjis,  Mr. 
NiocLaB.  Mr.  Bbadlbt.  Mr.  Tublk.  Mr. 
AiuMB,  mnd  Mr.  Mxjrkowski)  proposed 
an  ameiKlfnent  to  the  bill  (8.  1420)  to 
authorise  negotiations  of  reciprocal 
trade  acreements.  to  strengthen  U.S. 


trade  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  locatimi  In  the  Mil.  add 
the  following: 

SBC     .  CONGKiaBiONAL  FINDINGS. 
The  Congress— 

(1)  notes  that  the  Department  of  State,  in 
the  publication  Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices  for  1985.  determined  that 
"In  the  area  of  human  rights,  major  dis- 
crepancies exist  between  generally  accepted 
standards,  for  example  as  embodied  In  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  and  Ro- 
mania practice.  .  .  .  The  party,  through  the 
Oovemment.  continues  to  restrict  and  con- 
trol the  right  to  free  speech,  free  assembly 
and  association,  and  the  practice  of  one's  re- 
ligion."; 

(2)  Is  aware  that  overall  emigration  from 
Romania,  and  particularly  Jewish  emigra- 
tion, lias  declined  for  the  second  consecutive 
year 

(3)  Is  aware  of  numerous  accounts  from 
the  Department  of  State.  Congressional  del- 
egations, and  various  human  rights  organi- 
zations, that  Romanian  citizens  are  being 
arbitrarily  harassed.  Interrogated,  and  ar- 
rested by  Romanian  government  authorities 
for  the  exercise  of  civil  and  religious  llber- 
Ues: 

(4)  flnds  that  official  Romanian  harass- 
ment of  religious  believers  has  not  only 
been  extended  to  the  arrest  of  persons  for 
carrying  Bibles  and  other  religious  materi- 
als, but  even  carried  to  the  point  of  destroy- 
ing places  of  worship,  Including  most  recent- 
ly the  country's  Isxgest  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventlst  Church  and  the  Sephardlc  syna- 
gogue in  Bucharest: 

(5)  further  finds  that  the  United  States 
trade  deficit  with  Romania  (which  contin- 
ues to  be  high)  is  a  result  of  our  extension 
of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  (most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment)  to  that  country  and 
can  be  construed  as  an  endorsement  of  that 
nation's  abusive  Internal  practices: 

(6)  Is  aware  of  the  severe  limits  placed  on 
the  rights  of  Hungarians  and  other  ethnic 
minorities  within  Romania  to  express  and 
maintain  their  cultural  heritage,  as  Is  Illus- 
trated by  the  attempts  made  by  the  Roma- 
nian government  to  eliminate  systematically 
Hungarian  churches,  schools,  traditions, 
and  even  the  Hungarian  language  from  Ro- 
manian sodetjr, 

(7)  recognizes  and  emphasizes  the  contin- 
ued dedication  of  the  United  States  to  fun- 
damental human  rights  (as  noted  in  section 
402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  and  is  con- 
cerned with  Romania's  commitment  to 
those  rights;  and 

(8)  commends  the  President  for  withdraw- 
ing Romania's  eligibility  for  duty-free  treat- 
ment under  the  Oenerallzed  System  of  Pref- 
erences because  of  Romania's  violation  of 
"internationally  recognized  worker  rights". 

sac     .OBJgCTTVKS 

The  objectives  of  this  Act  are  to  effect— 

(1)  the  termination  of  the  current  policies 
and  practices  of  the  Government  of  Roma- 
nia under  which— 

(A)  its  citizens  are  denied  the  right  or  op- 
portunity to  emigrate, 

(B)  more  than  nominal  tax  is  Imposed  on 
emigration  or  on  the  visas  or  other  docu- 
ments required  for  emigration,  and 

(C)  more  than  nominal  taxes,  levies,  fines, 
fees,  or  other  charges  are  Imposed  on  citi- 
zens as  a  consequence  of  their  desire  to  emi- 
grate to  the  countries  of  their  choice;  and 

(2)  substantial  progress  In  halting  the  per- 
secution by  the  government  of  Romania  of 


its  dttaens  on  reUgtous  and  poUtleal 
grounda,  and  the  repression  by  such  Gov- 
ernment of  Hungarians  and  other  ethnic 
minorities  within  Romania. 

sec     .  OKTINITIONS  OP  BIGVTB  RKVIKW  PUUOD. 
As   used   in   this  Act.  the  term  "rights 
review  period"  means— 

(1)  the  6-month  period  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 4<a):  and 

(2)  each  successive  period  of  180  consecu- 
tive calendar  days  occurring  after  the  last 
day  of  the  8-montb  period  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1). 

SEC  .  SUSPENSION  OF  NONDISOUMINATORY 
TSEATMKNT  FOB  ROMANIAN  PROD- 
UCTS. 

(a)  iMrriAi.  Suspbtsion.— The  products  of 
Romania  may  not  receive  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  (most- favored-nation  treatment) 
during  the  6-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  AiTKR  IirrriAL  Sospntsioif.— The  prod- 
ucts of  Romania  may  receive  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  (moet-favored-nation  treat- 
ment) during  any  rights  review  period  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3(2)  only  if— 

(1)  no  later  than  the  30th  day  before  the 
close  of  the  Immediately  preceding  rights 
review  period,  the  President  submits  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  a 
document  containing— 

(A)  a  Presidential  determination,  and  the 
reasons  therefore,  that  the  application  of 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  Romania  during  the  next  rights 
review  period  wUl  substantially  promote  the 
objectives  listed  in  section  2, 

<B)  a  statement  that  the  President  lias  re- 
ceived assurances  that  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Romanian  government  will 
henceforth  lead  substantially  to  the 
achievement  of  such  objectives,  and 

(C)  based  on  such  determination  and  find- 
ing, a  recommendation  by  the  President 
that  nondiscriminatory  treatment  be  ap- 
plied to  the  products  of  Romania  during  the 
rights  review  period:  and 

(2)  a  Joint  resolution  disapproving  such 
application  Is  not  enacted.  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  referred  to  In  section  5, 
before  the  close  of  the  rights  review  period 
In  which  the  document  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  Is  submitted. 

SBC  .  RESOLUnON  DISAPPROVING  NONDISCRIM- 
INATORY TVKATMENT  FOR  THE  PROD- 
UCrS  OF  ROMANIA. 

(a)  Coirmrrs  or  Rbsoltttion. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "Joint  resolu- 
tion" means  only  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  the  matter  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"That  the  Congress  disapproves  the  applica- 
tion of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  (most- 
favored-nation  treatment)  to  the  products 
of  Romania  that  was  recommended  by  the 

President  to  the  Ck>ngress  on  ", 

with  the  blank  space  being  filled  with  the 
appropriate  date. 

(b)  ApFucATioN  OP  PaocxDuaxs  Under  the 
Trade  Act  or  1974.— The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 152  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (relating 
to  concurrent  resolutions)  apply  to  Joint  res- 
olutions except  that  In  ^plying  section 
152(cKl),  all  calendar  days  shall  be  counted 
and  5  calendar  days  shall  be  substituted  for 
30  calendar  days.  Section  145(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  applies  to  documents 
transmitted  by  the  President  under  section 
4(bKl). 

SBC  a  INAPPUCABOXIT  OF  CBBTAOt  TTTLB  IV 
PROVISIONS. 

On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  secUon  401  and  401  of  the  Trade 


Act  of  1974  do  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  treatment  of  the  products  of  Roin»- 


THURMOND  AMENDliSENT  NOS. 
324  AND  325 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    THURMOND    submitted    two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1420,  supra;  as 
follows: 


'  No.  324 

On  page  646.  line  3.  strike  "$20,000,000" 
and  Insert  (7,500,000. 

AnEliDMXirr  No.  325 
On  page  646,  line  3,  after  "."  add  "to  be  el- 
igible for  a  grant  under  this  program,  a  tele- 
communications, partnership  must  provide 
a  50%  match  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  program." 


BAUCrrS  AMENDMENT  NO.  326 
Mr.  BAUCTUS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1420,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

TlUe  Vn  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  Section  771 A  (19 
U.S.C.  1677-1)  the  following  new  Section: 

"Section  77  IB— In  the  case  of  an  agricul- 
tural product  processed  from  a  raw  agricul- 
tural product  in  which  (1)  the  demand  for 
the  prior  stage  product  is  substantially  de- 
pendent on  the  demand  for  the  latter  stage 
product,  and  (2)  the  processing  operation 
adds  only  limited  value  to  the  raw  commodi- 
ty, subsidies  found  to  be  provided  to  either 
producers  or  processors  of  the  product  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  provided  with  respect  to 
the  manufacture,  production,  or  exporta- 
tion of  the  processed  product. 


ORAMM  AMENDMENT  NO.  327 

Mr.  ORAMM  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1420,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following: 

SBC       .    NORTH    AMERICAN    TRADE    EXPANSION 
AREA. 

(a)  Short  Title.- This  section  may  be 
cited  as  "The  North  American  Trade  Expan- 
sion Area  Act  of  1987:  ' 

(b)  In  Oknerai.- The  President  shall  take 
action  to  initiate  negotiations  to  obtain 
trade  agreements  with  Mexico,  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  countries,  and  Canada,  the  terms 
of  which  provide  for  the  reduction  and  ulti- 
mate elimination  of  tariffs  and  other  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  establishment  of  a  North 
American  Trade  Expansion  Area. 

(c)  Reciprocal  Basis.— An  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  re- 
ciprocal and  provide  for  mutual  reductions 
in  trade  barriers  to  promote  trade,  economic 
growth,  and  employment. 

(d)  Bilateral  or  Mttltilateral  Basis.— 
Agreements  may  be  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  on  a  bilateral  basis  or  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis  with  all  of  such  coimtries  or 
any  group  of  such  countries,  described  in 
subsectlMi  (b). 

(e)  Carubbar  Basin  Countries.- For  pur- 
poses of  thto  section,  the  term  "Caribbean 
Basin  countries"  means  the  countries  desig- 
nated as  benefldary  countries  under  section 
212  of  the  (Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Re- 
covery Act  (19  U.&C.  2702). 


SBC   .  DfPLBMBNTATION  OF  TBADB  AGRBB- 
MBNT8. 

(a)  RsQuiREMBirrs.— Any  trade  agreement 
entered  Into  under  the  previous  section 
shaU  enter  into  force  with  respect  to  the 
United  SUtes  If  (and  only  lf>- 

(1)  the  President  has.  at  least  90  days 
before  the  day  on  which  he  enters  into  such 
trade  agreement,  notified  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  his  intention 
to  enter  into  such  an  agreement,  and 
promptly  thereafter  publlahes  notice  of 
such  intention  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  after  entering  into  the  agreement,  the 
President  transmits  a  document  to  the  Con- 
gress containing  a  copy  of  the  final  legal 
text  of  such  agreement  together  with  — 

(A)  a  statement  of  any  administrative 
action  proposed  to  Implement  such  agree- 
ment, 

(B)  a  draft  of  an  Implementing  bill, 

(C)  an  explanation  of  how  the  proposed 
administrative  action  and  Implementing  bill 
change  or  affect  existing  law,  and 

(D)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  as  to  how 
the  agreement  serves  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  as  to  why  the  proposed 
administrative  action  and  Implementing  bill 
are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
agreement,  and 

(3)  an  implementing  bill  Is  enacted  Into 
law  with  respect  to  such  agreement. 

(b)  EppEcnvs  Date  op  Agreement.- If  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  are  met  with 
respect  to  a  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  the  previous  section,  the  trade  agree- 
ment shall  enter  Into  force  with  respect  to 
the  United  States  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Implementing  bill  is  enacted  with  reqiect  to 
such  trade  agreement. 

(c)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under  the 
previous  section  shall  be  treated  as  an 
agreement  entered  into  under  section  102  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  for  piuposes  of  sec- 
Uon 151  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 


DURENBEROER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  328 

Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Kenhedt,  Mr.  Hklms.  Mr.  Btrd. 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Thxtrmohd,  Mr.  Kebrt, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Oraham.  Mr.  Simp- 
son, Mr.  Buroicx,  Mr.  Stevkhs.  Mr. 
BxngPERS,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr. 
Gabh.  Mr.  Santoro.  Mr.  Stums.  Ms. 
MiKXTLSKi.  Mr.  D'Ama-to,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cvn,  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Hbcht.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Shklbt,  Mr. 
Armstrong.  Mr.  Simoh,  Mr.  Mttrkow- 
SKi.  Mr.  Leaht.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
HARKiif.  Mr.  McCTlurk.  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  BoscHwrrz.  Mr.  CRAifsron,  Mrs. 
Kassebadm.  Mr.  Olenv,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Grasslet.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  McComtELL. 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  MoTNiHAif,  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Pressler,  and 
Mr.  IiATTTEifBERG,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  biU  S.  1420,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 
SBC     . 

(a)  PniDiNas.— The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Republic  of  Panama  4s  a  historic 
ally  and  friend  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  secvu-ity  and  stability  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  are  vital  to  the  security  of 
all  states  in  the  western  hemisphere; 


(3)  over  9000  American  military  penonnel 
are  currently  stationed  in  Panama  in  a 
number  of  Important  military  Inttallattima. 
Including  the  headquarters  of  the  Southern 
Command  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces; 

(4)  the  unimpeded  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  in  the  strongest  intereats 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  United 
States,  and  the  free  world; 

(5)  evolution  toward  genuine  democracy 
with  guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech,  preaa, 
and  aasonbly  Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  the  people  of  the 
region; 

(6)  genuine  democracy,  governmental  re- 
spect for  IntematlcmaUy-reoognlaed  human 
rights,  and  internal  stability  best  guarantee 
the  long-term  security  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Republic  of  Panama; 

(7)  the  executive.  Judicial,  and  legtolative 
branches  of  the  government  of  Panama  are 
now  under  the  Influence  and  control  of  the 
Panama  Defense  Forces; 

(8)  recent  allegations  concerning  the  role 
of  members  of  the  Panama  Defense  Forces 
and  Its  commender  In  the  murder  of  Doctor 
Hugo  Spadafora,  Panama's  1984  preaklential 
election,  involvement  in  international  nar- 
cotics trafficking  and  money  laundering, 
and  corruption  have  restilted  in  spootane- 
ous  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Pana- 
manian people  calling  for  a  full  and  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  the  conduct  of 
those  officials; 

(9)  a  broad  coalition  of  church,  profession- 
al, business,  civic,  and  labor,  and  political 
groups  have  Joined  to  call  for  an  objective 
and  thorough  investigation  into  the  allega- 
tions concerning  senior  members  of  the 
Panama  Defense  Force: 

(10)  the  recent  suspension  of  constitution- 
al guarantees  by  the  government  of  Panama 
has  been  accompanied  by  restrictions  of  the 
fundamental  humsm  rights  of  the  Panama- 
nian people.  Including  censorship  and  clo- 
sure of  the  Independent  media,  hundreds  of 
arrests  without  due  process,  and  instances 
of  excessive  force: 

(11)  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Pan- 
amanian people  for  democratically  elected 
government  and  respect  for  intemati<Mially 
recognized  human  rights  deserve  to  be  the 
addressed  and  cannot  be  thwarted  indefi- 
lUtely. 

(b)  Sense  op  the  Senate.— It  to  the  aenae 
of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  government  of  Panama  ahould  re- 
spond to  the  points  contained  In  the  com- 
munique issued  on  June  17,  1987,  by  the 
Panamanian  E^piscopal  Conference  and 
should: 

(a)  Restore  suspended  constitutional  guar- 
antees to  the  people  of  Panama; 

(b)  Establish  genuine  autonomy  for  civil- 
ian authorities  and  seek  the  effective  and 
progressive  removal  of  the  Panamanian  De- 
fense Forces  from  non-military  activities 
and  institutions; 

(c)  Provide  for  a  public  accounting  of  ac- 
ctisations  leveled  against  certain  authorities 
of  the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces; 

(d)  Take  specific  steps  to  help  ensure  the 
credibility  of  and  confidence  in  free  and  fair 
elections: 

(e)  Underscore  a  full  commitment  to  the 
kind  of  political  pluralism  that  Is  necessary 
to  avoid  a  climate  of  violence,  unrest,  re- 
venge or  reprisal; 

(2)  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States 
in  securing  authentic  democracy  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  would  best  be  served  by 
the  peaceful  establishment  of  genuine 
demcxaittic  Institutions  in  accordance  with 
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the  PanamanUn  constitution.  Includlns  the 
boldtng  of  free  and  fair  elections,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  judicial  system. 
and  the  guanuitee  of  a  professional,  non-po- 
litical military  establishment  under  dTillan 
otHitrol; 

(3>  compliance  with  IntematlonaUy-recog- 
niaed  htmian  rlsbts,  including  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, respect  for  the  due  process  of  law, 
the  restoration  of  political  and  civil  rights, 
and  the  lifting  of  the  current  suspension  of 
ctmstitutiaiial  guarantees  are  essential  pre- 
conditions to  the  restoration  of  democracy 
in  Panama; 

(4)  consistent  with  the  requests  Issued  by 
the  Panamanian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  In- 
diistry,  and  Agriculture,  the  Archdiocese  of 
Panama,  and  the  National  Civic  Crusade,  an 
Impartial  and  independent  investigation 
into  the  allegations  against  senior  Panama- 
nian civilian  and  military  officials  should  be 
conducted  by  an  objective  group  of  Panama- 
nians with  authority  to  publish  their  find- 
ings without  delay  or  fear  of  reprisal; 

(5)  in  accordance  with  universally  recog- 
nized principles  of  fair  procedure,  to  guar- 
antee the  objectivity  of  the  investigation,  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  military  Insti- 
tution and  In  response  to  the  communique 
issued  by  the  Civic  Crusade  for  Justice  and 
Democracy  in  Panama,  the  government  of 
Panama  shotild  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
jtuUclal  code  of  Panama.  Title  9,  Chapter  2, 
Book  3,  Article  2470  and  direct  the  current 
commander  of  the  Panama  Defense  Forces 
and  any  other  implicated  officials  to  relin- 
quish their  duties  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  independent  investigation. 


REID  AMENDMENT  No.  329 

Mr.  REID  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1420,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  f ollowtng: 

nC      .  NATIONAL  CRITICAL  MATERIALS  COUNCIL. 

(a)  Ths  Natiohai.  Fkdbkal  Program  Plan 
ros  Advamcsd  Matbuals  Rxskarch  ans  Ds- 
VKtonmr.— The  National  Critical  Materi- 
als Council  shall  prepare  the  national  Fed- 
eral program  plan  for  advanced  materials 
research  and  development  under  section 
aOKaXlXA)  of  the  NaUonal  Critical  Materi- 
als Act  of  1M4  (PubUc  Law  98-373:  98  Stat. 
13S1)  and  shall  submit  such  plan  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  PnsomiKL  Mattkrs.— <1)  Not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  CriUcal  Materials  Council 
shall  increase  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  Council  by  the  equivalent  of  5  fuU-tlme 
employees  over  the  niunber  of  employees  of 
the  Councfl  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  4  full- 
time  employees  appointed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shaU  be  permanent  professional 
onployees  who  have  expertise  in  technical 
fields  that  are  relevant  to  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  NaUoiua  CriUcal  Materials 
Council,  such  as  materials  science  and  engi- 
neering, environmental  matters,  minerals, 
and  naUiral  resources,  ceramic  or  composite 
engineering,  metallurgy,  and  geology. 

(C)    AUTHOaiTT    TO    ACCSTT    SSHVICSS    AlfD 

PnuomnL  From  Othkr  Fkdiral  Aokh- 
cm.— Section  210<4)  of  the  NaUonal  CriU- 
cal Materials  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98- 
373;  98  SUt.  1254)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "reimbursable"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ncmreimbursable". 


(d)  Authorizatiok  or  ArpRoraiATioits.— 
SecUon  211  of  the  NaUonal  Critical  Materi- 
aU  Act  of  1984  (PubUc  Law  98-373:  98  SUt. 
1254)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1990"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1992". 


GRAHAM  (AND  KERRY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  330 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kkrst)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1420,  supra;  as  foUows: 

At  the  end  of  UUe  IX  of  the  bill  add  the 
following: 

sac      .  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INrTUTIVE. 

(a)  ExTxifsioN.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
218  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Re- 
covery Act  (19  U.S.C.  2706)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Duty-free  treatment  provided  to  ben- 
eficiary countries  under  this  title  remain  in 
effect  until  the  date  that  is  12  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act  of  1987.". 


BENTSEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  331 

Mr.    BENTSEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

CHILKS,   Mr.    DURENBERGER,    Mr.   MXTZ- 

ENBAiTM,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 
DeConciwi,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  McCon- 
ifKLL.  Mr.  THTTRMOifD,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  "Exov,  Mr.  Murxowski,  and  Mr. 
Dole)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  420,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subtiUe  D  of  tiUe  IX  of  the 
bill,  add  the  f  oUowlng: 

SBC  .  DENIAL  OF  TRADE  BENKFTTS  TO  COUN- 
TRIES SUPPORTING  ACTS  OF  TERROR- 
ISIL 

(a)  iBswTincATiow.— <1)  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  identify  each  foreign  country 
that  repeatedly  provides  support  for  acts  of 
international  terrorism  and  shall  publish 
such  Identification  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Such  identification  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  a  determination  is  made  with  respect 
to  such  country  under  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  State  determines 
that  a  foreign  country  identified  under 
paragraph  (1)  has  ceased  to  provide  support 
for  acts  of  international  terrorism,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  publish  such  determi- 
nation in  the  Federal  Register. 

(3)  By  no  later  than  February  15  of  1988, 
and  of  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  list  of  the  names  of  each  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  which  an  identifica- 
Uon  under  paragraph  (1)  Is  In  effect. 

(b)  DmiAL  OP  Trade  BaNxriTS.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  if  a  for- 
eign country  is  identified  under  subsection 
(aKl>- 

(1)  the  President  shall  terminate,  with- 
draw, or  suspend  any  portion  of  any  trade 
agreement  or  treaty  that  relates  to  the  pro- 
vision of  nondiscriminatory  (most-favored- 
naUon)  trade  treatment  to  such  country, 

(2)  such  country  shall  be  denied  nondis- 
criminatory (most-favored-nation)  trade 
treatment  by  the  United  States  and  the 
products  of  such  country  shall  be  subject  to 
the  rates  of  duty  set  forth  in  column 
number  2  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States, 

(3)  the  provisions  of  UUe  V  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2461.  et  seq.)  shaU  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  products  of  such 
country,  and 

(4)  the  provisions  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  n.S.C.  2701,  et 


seq.)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
products  of  such  coimtry, 

during  the  period  in  which  such  identifica- 
Uon  is  in  effect. 

(c)  WArvKRs.— (1)  The  President  may 
waive  all.  or  any  portion  of,  the  provlstons 
of  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  any  foreign 
country  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  a  waiver  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  written  notice  of 
any  waiver  granted  under  this  paragraph. 

(2)  Any  waiver  granted  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  revoked  by  the  President  at  any 
time. 

(3KA)  Any  waiver  granted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  take  effect  only  after  the 
close  of  the  30-day  period  that  begins  on  the 
date  on  which  the  President  submits  to  the 
Congress  written  notice  of  such  waiver. 

(B)  The  following  days  shall  be  excluded 
in  determining  the  30-day  period  described 
in  subparagraph  (A): 

(i)  the  days  on  which  either  Hotise  of  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjoiun- 
ment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain 
or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die, 
and 

(11)  any  Saturday  and  Sunday,  not  ex- 
cluded under  clause  (1),  when  either  House 
of  Congress  is  not  in  session. 


EVANS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  332 

Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gramm,  and  Mr.  Bradley)  pi-oposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1420,  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subUUe  D  of  UUe  IX  of  the 
bill,  add  the  following: 

SBC      .  TRADE  STATISTICS. 

(a)  Rkportino  or  Import  Statistics.— 
Subsection  (e)  of  section  301  of  tiUe  13, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  VOLtTMETRIC  IlfDEX.— 

(1)  The  Director  of  the  Census,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  shall  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  developing,  and  of 
publishing,  an  Index  that  measures  the  real 
volume  of  merchandise  trade  on  a  monthly 
basis,  which  would  be  reported  simulta- 
neously with  the  balance  of  merchandise 
trade  for  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Census  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  study  conducted  under  para- 
graph (1)  by  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
333 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1420.  supra;  aa 
follows: 

On  page  845.  line  17,  beginning  with  "to", 
strike  out  through  "acquire"  on  line  18  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  development,  con- 
strucUon,  and  acquisition  or*. 

On  page  645,  line  19,  strike  out  "for"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or*. 


On  page  046,  Une  3,  strike  out 
"$30,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$7,SOO,000". 

On  page  646,  between  lines  11  and  12. 
Insert  the  following: 

"(d)  PXDBuu.  Shasx.— The  Federal  share 
shall  be  SO  percent  in  each  fiscal  year. 

On  page  650,  between  lines  9  and  10, 
Insert  the  following: 

"(6)  provide  ssswances  that  the  applicant 
will  pay  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  acUvi- 
tles  for  which  assistance  is  sought  from  non- 
Federal  sources; 

On  page  650,  line  10,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(7)". 

On  page  650,  line  16,  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(8)". 


MIKUIiSKI  AMENDMENT  NO.  334 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  her  to  the  bill  S.  1420,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  subtiUe  B  of  UUe  Vn  of  the 
bill,  add  the  f  oUowinr 

SEC  — D.  RELIQUIDATION  OF  CERTAIN  BNTRIBS 
AND      REFUND      OF      ANTIDUMPING 

Dums. 

(a)  IH  Okrxral.— Nothwithstanding  sec- 
Uon  614  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1614)  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  the  en- 
tries listed  in  subsection  (b)  shaU  be  reliqul- 
dated  without  liability  of  the  importer  of 
record  for  anUdumping  duties,  and  if  any 
such  duty  has  been  paid,  either  through  llq- 
uldaUon  or  compromise  under  section  617  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1617). 
refund  thereof  shall  be  made. 

(b)  Spxcific  Eimuxs.— The  entries  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  are  as  follows: 

Entry  Number  Date  of  Entry: 

144549 March  M,  1976 

150297 AprU  n.  1»7« 

1527M »*»y  11.  1»76 

15S068 May  M.  1976 

181663 June  23.  1976 

168769 July  30.  1976 

173393 Ausust  26.  1976 

176173 ~_~. September  3.  1976 

178811 September  23.  1976 

108843 November  18. 1976 

113000 December  9.  1976 

116239 December  31.  1976 

120070 : January  17,  1977 

130908 January  30.  1977 

131403 January  34. 1977 

130008 March  10,  1977. 


DODD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  335 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Bfr.  Evans. 
and  Mr.  Biskr)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1420,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  all  after  the  preamble  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  a  his- 
toric ally  and  friend  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  security  and  stability  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  Is  vital  to  the  security 
of  all  states  In  the  Western  hemisphere; 

Whereas  over  9000  American  military  per- 
sonnel are  currently  staUoned  in  Panama  in 
a  number  of  im[>ortant  military  Installa- 
tions, including  the  headquarters  of  the 
Southern  Command  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces; 

Whereas  the  unimpeded  operaUon  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  in  the  strongest  interests 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  free  world; 

Whereas  the  United  States  remains  fully 
committed  to  honoring  its  treaUes  and 
Intematlraial  obllgaUons; 


Whereas  evolution  toward  genuine  democ- 
racy with  gtiarantees  of  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  assembly  is  in  the  liest  interest  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  people  of 
the  region; 

Whereas  genuine  democracy,  governmen- 
tal respect  for  internationally-recognized 
human  rights,  and  internal  stability  best 
guarantee  the  long-term  security  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama; 

Whereas  the  execuUve.  judicial,  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  government  of 
Panama  are  now  under  the  influence  and 
control  of  the  Panama  Defense  Forces; 

Whereas  recent  allegations  concerning  the 
role  of  members  of  the  Panama  Defense 
Forces  and  its  commander  in  the  murder  of 
Doctor  Hugo  Spadafora,  Panama's  1984 
presidential  election,  involvement  in  Inter- 
naUonal  narcoUcs  trafficking  and  money 
laundering,  and  corrupUon  have  resulted  in 
spontaneous  demonstraUons  on  the  part  of 
the  Panamanian  people  calling  for  a  full 
and  Independent  invesUgaUon  of  the  con- 
duct of  those  officials; 

Whereas  a  broad  coaliUon  of  church,  pro- 
fessional, business,  civic,  and  labor,  and  po- 
liUcal  groups  have  joined  to  call  for  an  ob- 
jective and  thorough  investlgaUon  into  the 
allegations  concerning  senior  members  of 
the  Panama  Defense  Force; 

Whereas  the  recent  suspension  of  consU- 
tuUonal  guarantees  by  the  government  of 
Panama  has  been  accompanied  by  restric- 
tions of  the  fimdamental  human  rights  of 
the  Panamanian  people,  including  censor- 
ship and  closure  of  the  independent  media, 
hundreds  of  arrests  without  due  process, 
and  Instances  of  excessive  force; 

Whereas  the  legitimate  aspiraUons  of  the 
Panamanian  people  for  democraUcally 
elected  government  and  respect  for  Intema- 
UonaUy  recognized  human  rights  deserve  to 
be  addressed  and  cannot  be  thwarted  indefi- 
nitely: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Congress,  that 

(a)  the  American  people  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  promoting  the  development  of 
democracy  in  all  the  Americas. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  government  of  Panama  should  re- 
spond to  the  points  contained  in  the  com- 
munique issued  on  June  17,  1987  by  the 
Panamanian  Episcopal  Conference  and 
should: 

(b)  Establish  genuine  autonomy  for  civil- 
Ian  authorities  and  seek  the  effective  and 
progressive  removal  of  the  Panamanian  De- 
fense Forces  from  non-military  activiUes 
and  institutions; 

(c)  Provide  for  a  public  accounting  of  ac- 
cusations leveled  against  certain  authoriUes 
of  the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces; 

(d)  Take  specific  steps  to  help  ensure  the 
credibility  of  and  confidence  in  free  snd  fair 
elecUons; 

(e)  Underscore  a  full  commitment  to  the 
kind  of  political  pluralism  that  is  necessary 
to  avoid  a  climate  of  violence,  unrest,  re- 
venge or  reprisal; 

(2)  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  Stetes 
in  securing  authentic  democracy  in  the  Re- 
public of  Paiuuna  would  best  be  served  by 
the  peaceful  establishment  of  genuine 
democraUc  institutions  in  accordance  with 
the  Panamanian  constituUon,  including  the 
holding  of  free  and  fair  elections,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Independent  judicial  system, 
and  the  guarantee  of  a  professional,  non-po- 
liUcal  military  establishment  under  civilian 
control; 

(3)  compliance  with  intemaUonally-recog- 
nlzed  human  rights,  including  freedom  of 


speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, respect  for  the  due  process  of  law, 
the  restoraUon  of  political  and  ctrll  rli^ts, 
and  the  lifting  of  the  current  rwirpiwlffn  of 
consUtuUonal  guarantees  are  rwsrntlsl  pre- 
condlUons  to  the  restoration  of  democracy 
in  Panama; 

(4)  consistent  with  the  requests  issued  by 
the  Panamanian  Chamber  of  Conuneroe.  In- 
dustry, and  Agrictilture.  the  Archdiocese  of 
Panama,  and  the  NaUonal  Civic  Cniaade,  an 
lmi>artial  and  independent  investigation 
into  the  allegations  against  senior  Panama- 
nian civilian  and  military  officials  should  be 
conducted  by  an  objective  group  of  Panama- 
nians with  authority  to  publish  their  find- 
ings without  delay  or  fear  of  reprisal; 

(5)  in  accordance  with  imlveraaUy  recog- 
nized principles  of  fair  procedure,  to  guar- 
antee the  objecUvlty  of  the  investigatton,  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  military  InaU- 
tution.  the  government  of  Panama  should 
apply  all  relevant  provisions  of  the  Panama- 
nian judicial  code  with  respect  to  all  impli- 
cated officials,  whether  civilian  or  military. 


MATSUNAOA  AMENDMENT  NO. 
336 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  S.  1420,  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subUUe  B  of  UUe  IX  of  the 
bill,  add  the  f  oUowinr 

SBC  .  HARMONIZra)  OOHMODnT  DBSOIPnON 
AND  CODING  SYSTEM  FOR  A  NEW 
TARIFF  SCHEDULE. 

(a)  Fnn>ni<».— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system 
of  tariff  classlflcaUon  among  the  major 
trading  nations  of  the  world  wiU  yield  sig- 
nificant benefits  to  United  States  firms  and 
individuals  involved  in  intemaUonal  trade 
and  wUl  enhance  the  prospects  for  a  more 
efficient  operation  of  the  world  trading 
system;  and 

(2)  Implementation  of  the  Harmonised 
Commodity  Description  and  Coding  System 
by  the  United  States  on  the  IntemaUonaUy 
set  target  date  of  January  1,  1988,  is  a 
highly  desirable  goal  and  should  be 
achieved  by  Congressional  approval  of  the 
Harmonized  System  Convention  and  its  im- 
plementing legislation  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date. 

(b)  CowvEirnoii  iMPLXMnrmfO  Bnx.— For 
purposes  of  the  section,  the  term  "Conven- 
tion implementing  bill"  means  a  bill  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress— 

(1)  with  respect  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)  have  been  met,  and 

(2)  which  is  limited  to  provisions  that— 

(A)  i^jprove  the  International  ConvenUon 
on  the  Harmonized  Commodity  Description 
and  Coding  System,  done  at  Brussels  on 
June  14. 1983,  and  the  Protocol  to  such  Con- 
vention done  at  Brussels  on  June  24,  1986. 

(B)  implement  such  Convention  and  Pro- 
tocol, and 

(C)  make  any  necessary  conforming 
changes  in  Federal  laws. 

(c)  RBQUiRXMnrrs.- 

(1)  The  requirements  of  this  subsecUon 
are  met  with  respect  to  a  bUl  if— 

(A)  the  President  has  consulted  with  the 
Congress  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3). 

(B)  the  President  has,  before  the  date 
that  is  16  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tills  Act— 

(1)  notified  the  Congress  of  the  IntenUon 
of  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
draft  of  a  bill  that  would  approve  and  Imple- 
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at  Uw  convention  aod  protocol  described 
in  lubMetioa  (bX2XA).  and 

(U)  published  notice  of  oucli  Intention  in 
tbe  Federml  Register,  and 

(C)  tbe  President  has.  before  the  date 
that  is  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
notice  Is  provided  to  the  Congress  under 
subparagraph  (B),  transmitted  a  document 
to  the  Congress  containing  a  copy  of  the 
final  legal  text  of  the  convention  and  proto- 
col described  In  subsecUon  <bX3XA)  togeth- 
er with— 

(i)  a  draft  of  the  bill. 

(11)  a  statement  of  any  administrative 
action  proposed  to  implement  such  conven- 
ttai  and  protoooL 

(ill)  an  explanation  as  to  how  the  bill  and 
proposed  administrative  action  change  or 
affect  existing  law.  and 

<lv)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  as  to  why 
the  bill  and  proposed  administrative  action 
Is  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  such 
convention  and  protocoL 

(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  but  before  the  date 
on  which  the  document  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress  under  paragrai^  (IKC).  the  Presi- 
dent shall  consult  with  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  convention  and 
int>tocol  described  in  subsection  <bX2XA). 
Such  consultation  shall  include  all  matters 
relating  to  the  implementation  of  rach  con- 
venti<m  and  protocoL 

(d)  EZPBDmD  COHGRXSSIONAI.  CoNsion- 
ATIOll.— 

(1)  Any  draft  of  a  Convention  Implement- 
ing bill  which  is  submitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  under  subsection 
(cXlXCXl)  and  with  respect  to  which  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (c)  have  been 
met  shall  be  introduced  by  the  majority 
leader  of  each  House  of  the  Congress  (by  re- 
quest) on  the  first  day  on  which  such  House 
Is  in  session  after  the  date  such  draft  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

(3)  Any  Convention  implementing  bill  in- 
traduoed  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
Shan  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  any  Convention  implement- 
IBC  MQ  introduced  in  the  Senate  shall  be  re- 
UmA  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(S)  Any  Convention  implementing  bill  tn- 
in  a  House  of  the  Congress  under 
ph  (1)  shall  be  treated  as  an  imple- 
:  revenue  bUl  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
(d).  (e).  (f ),  and  (g)  of  secUon  151  of 
th*  Tkade  Act  of  1974  (19  n.S.C.  3191).  but 
te  applyioc  such  subsections  with  reject  to 
a  Convention  implementing  bill,  tbe  term 
"IMh  day"  shaU  be  subsUtuted  for  the  term 
"4Mh  day"  and  for  the  term  "15th  day" 
each  place  such  terms  appear  in  such  sub- 


(4)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  the  Caa- 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
poww  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  Is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
raspectively,  and  such  procedures  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inoonsistent  with  such  other  rules,  and 

(B)  with  the  full  recognition  of  the  ccmsti- 
taitlonal  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedures  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 


BINOAMAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  337 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1420.  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  SubtlUe  B  of  Title  XX.  of  the 
Bill,  add  the  foUowinr 

Sac.  .  (1)  Immediately  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  United  States 
(Customs  Service  shall  implement  the  pro- 
posed rule  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  July  15,  1986,  concerning  the  country-of- 
origin  marking  of  imported  Native  Ameri- 
can-style Jewelry,  unless  such  rule  is  imple- 
mented before  that  date. 


HUMPHREY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  338 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Proxmiks,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Svmms) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1420,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  D  of  title  IX  of  the 
biU,  add  the  foUowlng: 

Sic.    .  Trade  with  Afghanistan. 

(a)  Adthorization  to  prohibit  imports. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
hibit the  imporUUon  into  the  United  States 
of  all  products  of  Afghanistan  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "product  of  Afghanistan"  means  any 
article  which— 

(A)  is  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured 
In  Afghanistan,  and 

(B)  is  exported  by— 

(i)  the  so-called  Democratic  Republic  of 
Afghanistan  that  Is  sponsored  by  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  or 

(11)  any  political  party,  faction,  or  regime 
in  Afghanistan  sponsored  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

(b)  AUTHORIZATIOR  TO  PROHIBIT  EXPORTS.— 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  any  goods  or  technology 
from  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of,  or 
use  by— 

(1)  the  so-c&lled  I>emocratic  Republic  of 
Afghanistan  that  Ls  sponsored  by  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  or 

(2)  any  political  party,  faction,  or  regime 
in  Afghanistan  sponsored  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

(c)  Report  to  Congrxss.— If  the  President 
has  not.  before  the  date  that  is  45  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  taken  ac- 
tions under  this  section  to  prohibit  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Afghanistan,  a  regime  that  is 
sponsored  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  on  such  date  a  report  which  states 
the  reasons  why  the  President  has  not 
taken  actions  to  prohibit  such  trade. 

(c)  It  Is  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  prohibit  trade  with 
those  Afghan  forces  or  factions  for  which 
the  Congress  has  expressed  support. 


MATSUNAGA  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  339 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SncMS.  and  Iti.  Byho)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1420,  supra; 
as  follows: 

In  section  703  of  the  bill— 

(1)  strike  out  "(15,248,000"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$15,348,000",  and 


(3)  strike  out  paragraph  (2)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  the  authority  of  this  para- 
graph for  fiscal  year  1988— 

"(A)  $1,000,000  shaU  remain  available 
until  expended,  and 

"(B)  $100,000  shall  be  used  to  fund  a  full- 
time  position  for  a  Deputy  Director  of  Japa- 
nese Affairs  and  a  full-time  position  for  a 
Director  of  Chinese  Affairs.". 


MELCHER  AMENDMENT  NO.  340 

Bfr.  MELCHER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1420.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  541,  line  8,  insert  "tax-exempt 
nonprofit  agribusiness  organizations,"  after 
"cooperators,". 


MOYNIHAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  341 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1420.  supra: 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subUtle  D  of  title  IX,  add 
the  following: 

SBC   .  ANNUAL  TRADE  REPORT. 

(a)  In  Ornerai.— In  order  for  the  Congress 
to  be  informed  of  the  impact  of  foreign 
trade  barriers  and  macroeconomlc  factors 
on  the  balance  of  trade  of  the  United 
States,  the  Unlusd  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
Jointly  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  tmd  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  1  of  each  year  a 
report  which  consists  of— 

(Da  review  and  analysis  of— 

(A)  the  merchandise  balance  of  trade, 

(B)  the  goods  and  services  balance  of 
trade, 

(C)  the  balance  on  the  current  account, 

(D)  the  external  debt  position, 

(E)  the  exchange  rates, 

(F)  the  economic  growth  rates, 

(0)  the  deficit  or  surplus  in  the  fiscal 
budget,  and 

(H)  the  impact  of  market  barriers  and 
other  unfair  practices  of  the  United  States, 
the  European  Communities,  all  other  West- 
em  Eiiropean  nations  considered  as  a  group, 
Japan,  Canada,  Latin  America.  Korea. 
Taiwan.  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  and  the 
Arab  member  coiuitries  of  the  Organization 
of  Petrolexim  Exporting  Countries,  consid- 
ered as  a  group,  and  of  all  other  countries 
considered  as  a  group; 

(2)  projections  for  each  of  the  economic 
factors  described  in  the  subparagraphs  of 
paragraph  (1)  except  (E)  for  each  of  the 
countries  and  groups  of  countries  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  for  the  year  in  which  the 
report  is  submitted  and  for  each  of  the  2 
succeeding  years;  and 

(3)  conclusions  with  regard  to  whether  the 
projections  described  in  paragraph  (2)  are 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  the  projections  are  not 
satisfactory,  the  policy  changes,  including 
changes  in  trade  policy,  exchange  rate 
policy,  and  fiscal  policy,  that  will  be  imple- 
mented to  improve  the  outlook. 

(b)  Consultation.— 

(1)  The  United  SUtes  Trade  Representa- 
tive and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In 


the  preparation  of  each  report  required 
under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  After  submission  of  each  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a),  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  consult  with  each 
of  the  congressional  committees  described 
in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the  report. 

(c)  Committsz  Reports.— Each  of  the  con- 
gressional committees  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  prepare  and  publish  a  report 
which  contains  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  reports  submitted  under  subsection 
(a). 


HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  342 

Mr.  HEINZ  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1420,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  191.  line  17,  strike  the  quotation 
mark  and  final  period  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  The  UJ3.  Trade  Representative  may, 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
any  so-caUed  "third  country  equity  provi- 
sion' of  an  arrangement  entered  into  under 
the  President's  Steel  Policy,  take  such  ac- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  with  respect  to 
steel  imports  of  any  other  country  or  coim- 
tries  so  as  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  any 
portion  of  such  arrangement.". 

McCONNELL  AMENDMENT  NO. 
343 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  McCONNELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing   amendment,    intended    to    be 
proposed  by  him.  to  the  bill  S.  1420, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  562,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SKC  — .  OBUGA'nONS.  BORROWING  AUTHORrFY. 
AND  APPROPRU'nONS  OF  THE  COM- 
MODmr  CREDIT  CORPORA'nON. 

(a)  Obugations  and  Borrowing  Attthor- 

ITT.— 

(1)  Obugations.— The  first  sentence  of 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1938  (52 
SUt.  109,  chapter  44;  IS  U.S.C.  714a-^)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000,000,000" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$40,000,000,000". 

(2)  Borrowing  aothorttt.— The  proviso 
of  the  first  sentence  of  section  4(1)  of  the 
Conunodlty  c:;re<lit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
(IS  U.S.C.  714(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$25,000,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
threof  "$40,000,000,000". 

(b)  Annual  Appropriations.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  87-155  (15  U.S.C.  713a- 
11)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  commenc- 
ing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by 
means  of  a  current,  indefinite  appropria- 
tion". 

(2)  Eptective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1988. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

committ^  on  energt  and  natural 
resources 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Martha  O. 
Hesse  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 


Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  (The 
President  has  indicated  his  intent  to 
continue  to  designate  Ms.  Hesse  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.)  This 
hearing  will  take  place  on  July  9.  1987 
at  10  a.m.  in  SD-366. 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact Mike  Harvey  at  224-0611. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COmCITTEE  ON  BANKING,  ROUSING,  AND  URBAN 
APT  AIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affaiirs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  Friday,  June  26, 
1987.  to  conduct  hearings  on  the  role 
of  employee  ownership  in  corporate 
takeovers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOmflTTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
AND  GENERAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation,  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  June 
26.  1987,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  new  uses 
for  farm  and  forest  products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOlOnTTEB  ON  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Friday,  June  26,  1987,  to 
conduct  a  heautog. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMmTTEE  ON  TERRORISM,  NARCOTICS,  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Terrorism,  Narcotics  and 
International  Operations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Friday,  Jime  26,  1987.  at 
2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  drugs,  law 
enforcement  and  foreign  policy:  the 
Colombian  cartel.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmOTTXE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  June  26,  1987,  to  dis- 
cuss a  Marine  Corps  nomination  list 
that  is  pending  before  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SANTA  FE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL'S  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sante  Fe  Indian  School  in  Sante  Fe, 
NM,  this  year  is  celebrating  its  100th 
anniversary.  Through  its  first  century 
this  outstanding  school  has  performed 
a  most  laudable  and  lasting  service.  It 
has  educated  himdreds  of  Indian  chil- 
dren who  have  gone  on  to  become 
leaders  of  our  Indian  communities  and 
throughout  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  the  school's 
first  100  years  by  entering  into  the 
Record  the  eloquent  words  of  its 
present  superintendent,  Joseph 
Abeyta.  a  Santa  Clara  Indian  who  has 
directed  the  institution  since  it  was 
first  contracted  by  the  AU  Indian 
Pueblo  Council  in  1977.  His  words  are 
from  his  Introduction  to  the  catalog  of 
photographs  entitled,  "The  First  One 
Hundred  Years:  Sante  Fe  Indian 
School." 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Abeyta's  remarks  be 

entered  into  the  Record. 

The  First  One  Hundred  Years— Santa  Fe 

Indian  School 

introduction 

(By  Joseph  Abeyta) 

Education  is  the  basis  of  a  people's  way  of 
life.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  slgiUf leant  contrib- 
utors to  the  past,  to  the  present,  and  to  an 
unfolding  future.  From  its  founding  In  1890, 
Sante  Fe  Indian  School  was  the  institution 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  educat- 
ing a  group  of  people,  the  Indian  children  of 
southwestern  tribes.  Whether  the  school  in 
the  past  was  good  or  bad,  the  point  is  that  it 
was  an  Indian  school.  Its  Impact  was  monu- 
mental. The  result  of  the  education  that 
was  offered  is  apparent  all  around  us.  The 
people  who  participated  In  the  school  over 
the  past  one  hundred  years  are  the  product 
of  the  education  they  received.  They  are 
now  the  core  of  their  communities.  There 
are  literally  hundreds  of  former  students 
who  are  alive  and  active  now,  educating 
their  own  children  based  on  what  and  how 
they  were  taught. 

The  Indian  community  is  now  of  unprece- 
dented importance  at  Sante  Fe  Indian 
School.  The  19  Pueblo  Oovemors  control 
and  operate  the  schooL  They  appoint  a 
School  Board  that  is  at  the  heart  of  the  or- 
ganization and  that  gives  direction  to  the 
school.  The  Indian  community  owns  the 
school  in  the  sense  that  it  establishes  policy. 
It  dictates  what  the  curriculum  will  be,  and 
the  school's  goal  is  to  take  what  the  commu- 
nity says  is  Important  and  translate  that 
into  the  curriculum.  The  entire  staff  Is  ac- 
countable to  Indian  people. 

Our  school  must  have  a  curriculum  that 
meets  the  needs  of  Indian  children.  What  a 
challenge  that  is!  We  must  develop  Individ- 
uals who  can  return  to  their  communities 
and  become  committed  and  contributing 
Indian  people,  and  we  must  develop  Indian 
people  who  wlU  be  participants  in  the  socie- 
ty at  large.  Our  challenge  is  to  teach  stu- 
dents to  exercise  all  the  potential  they  have 
as  Indian  people  and  as  American  citizens. 

There  is  a  critical  difference  between  an 
Indian  school  and  a  public  school.  As  Indian 
people,  our  students  have  needs  that  go 
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beyond  thaw  ■ilrtTMifiil  by  the  public 
adXKd.  They  require  inetmetton  thkt  has  to 
do  wtth  A  medflc  way  of  life.  They  muat  un- 
deritand  tribal  govemment.  because  it  ia 
central  to  their  Uvea  and  their  communltlee. 
They  must  understand  the  goremment-to- 
govemment  relattcoihip  that  exists  be- 
tween Indian  tribes  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. And  they  most  understand  the  Issues 
of  tribal,  state  and  federal  JurlsdlcUon. 
Indian  students  have  these  special  needs,  as 
weD  as  those  addressed  by  the  public  school 
corrtculum. 

Soon,  there  is  goinc  to  be  a  tremendous 
chance  in  the  area  of  Indian  education.  His- 
torically, the  Indian  community  has  operat- 
ed on  the  philosophy  that  the  whole  is  im- 
ptntant.  and  that  the  community  makes  Its 
dedsJons  as  a  group.  In  pnanottng  economic 
development,  however,  the  society  at  large 
encourages  the  individual  rather  than  the 
group,  and  {vivate  enterprises  rather  than 
tribal  bostnesses.  More  and  more,  individ- 
uals are  emerging  with  their  own  agendas. 
Over  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  yean,  ocxnpeti- 
tlon  wQl  emerge  between  Indian  people  who 
are  oriented  towards  individual  goals,  and 
the  tradltlaaal  community  that  has  always 
operated  on  behalf  of  the  whole. 

The  solution  to  this  coming  conflict  ia 
dlrctly  related  to  the  way  In  which  educa- 
tors CRChestrate  and  organize  the  education- 
al pursuits  of  Indian  students.  We  must 
teach  them  to  respect  their  trmdltlonal  way 
of  life  and  also  to  develop  themselves  as  in- 
dividuals with  individual  talents. 

Finally,  at  Santa  Pe  Indian  School  we 
have  to  look  at  ways  to  support  ourselves  so 
that  we  can  In  fact  be  in  control  of  our  own 
destiny.  It  is  incumbent  upon  Indian  people 
to  become  less  dependent  upon  the  govem- 
ment and  to  be  more  aelf-sufflcient.  We 
must  be  able  to  speak  adequately  on  our 
own  behalf,  without  being  subsidized  or 
owned. 

As  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  enters  its  next 
one  hundred  years,  now  under  the  direction 
of  the  Pueblo  leadership,  we  know  that  edu- 
cation wOl  continue  to  be  a  significant  part 
of  Indian  life.  Ouz  goals  are  to  realize  the 
aspirations  of  the  Indian  community;  to 
teach  our  young  people  to  foster  and  contin- 
ue the  Indian  way  of  life,  while  partldpat- 
tng  in  the  larger  society  ss  American  dti- 
aens:  to  encourage  individual  development, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  community, 
and  to  move  towards  economic  self-stiffi- 
ciency.« 


DOaORATION  ENFORCEMENT 
CAN  PROTECT  LABOR  STAND- 
ARDS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  is  in  the  process  of  adjusting 
to  new  patterns  of  doing  business  fol- 
lowing passage  last  year  of  the  land- 
mark Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act. 

The  bill's  provisions— as  ably  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Alah  Simpsoh  and 
Congressman  Pxtir  Rodiho— are 
clearly  far  reaching.  The  employer 
sanctions  provisions  touch  upon  every 
new  hire  in  this  country,  and  the  legis- 
lation program  promises  to  bring  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  undocumented 
workers  out  of  the  shadows  of  exploi- 
tation. 

^nth  this  per«>ective  that  I  was 
struck  by  a  thoughtful  article  in  the 
June  22  Christian  Science  Monitor  by 


Malcolm  R.  Lovell.  Jr.  Mr.  LoveU  has 
spent  several  years  in  leadership  posi- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
meet  recently  from  1981  to  1983  as  Un- 
dersecretary. In  his  article,  he  proper- 
ly underscores  the  potential  pitfalls 
and  advantages  of  the  new  employer 
sanctions.  He  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  a  coordinated  and  thoughtful  im- 
plementation strategy  which  views  em- 
ployer sanctions  in  partnership  with 
manpower  training  and  other  labor 
services. 

1^.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Lo- 
veil's  article  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Juiw 

22.  1987] 

Envorcimo  SAMcnoifs 

(By  Malcolm  R.  LoveU,  Jr.) 

Unless  Congress  votes  further  delays,  the 
United  States  govemment  Is  to  begin  short- 
ly a  major  experiment,  the  imposition  of 
warnings  and  then  penalties  against  em- 
ployers of  illegal  aliens. 

There  is  a  public  interest  In  successful  en- 
forcement of  employer  sanctions.  If  poorly 
enforced,  sanctions  could  be  a  device  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  employers  to  exploit 
Illegal  aliens.  But  effectively  enforced,  sanc- 
tions can  curb  Illegal  immigration,  protect 
Job  prospects  and  labor  standards  for  leas 
skilled  US  workers  and  legal  residents,  and 
safeguard  the  newly  won  rights  of  the  2  mil- 
lion or  more  Ulegal  aliens  that  amnesty  will 
bring  out  of  the  shadows.  Effective  sanc- 
tions can  also  help  end  a  form  of  lalx>r  sul>- 
sidy  that  has  distorted  investment  decisions 
and  rewarded  less  innovative  companies. 

The  decade-long  experience  of  some  major 
Western  Europeans  nations  In  enforcing 
employer  sanctions  effectively  offers  some 
lessons.  First  and  most  obvious  is  that  we 
must  provide  enough  compliance  officers 
for  the  two  enforcement  agencies  leading 
the  effort,  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  (INS)  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's E]mployment  Standards  Administra- 
tion. In  last  fall's  Immigration  Reform  Act. 
Congress  proclaimed  the  need  for  adequate 
funding  for  both  agencies.  But  the  modest 
sense  of  urgency  and  commitment  displayed 
In  following  up  has  not  been  promising.  Em- 
ployer sanctions  have  many  enemies.  Those 
who  lost  the  l&-year  legislative  battle 
against  them  now  seek  to  convert  sanctions 
into  a  symbolic  law  reminiscent  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act  or  the  55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit 
by  starving  them  of  resources. 

America's  employers  by  and  large  have 
long  displayed  profound  goodwtU  in  cooper- 
ating voluntarily  In  enforcement  of  federal 
tax  and  labor  laws,  a  civic  asset  that  must 
be  drawn  on  once  again  in  maldng  sanctions 
worii.  In  return,  employers  have  the  right  to 
expect  evenhanded,  uniform  enforcement 
among  industries  and  regions,  clear  rules, 
and  a  light  paper-work  burden.  Nothing 
could  ease  i>aper  work  more  than  a  tamper- 
proof  system  of  identification  for  eligible 
workers,  which  would  relieve  well-inten- 
tioned employers  of  perplexing  uncertain- 
ties and  threats  of  discrimination  charges. 
Most  Western  European  states  are  ahead  of 
the  US  in  secure  identification  with  no  loss 
of  democracy. 

The  Europeans  learned  from  experience 
that  fines  and  other  penalties  must  be 
strong  enough  to  deter,  or  they  wQl  simply 
become  a  cost  of  doing  business  often  shift- 


ed to  the  workers  themselves.  We  can  also 
expect  subcontracting,  dimuny  fronts,  and 
short-term  hires  to  be  used  as  evasions  here, 
as  they  were  in  Europe.  They  must  l>e  met 
by  extra  enforcement  vigilance. 

Finally,  the  French  and  German  govern- 
ments foimd  that  Immigration  and  labor  en- 
forcement officials  could  not  do  It  alone.  Na- 
tional and  local  revenue,  farming,  social  wel- 
fare, safety,  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
concerned  with  the  workplace  also  had  a 
stake  in  effective  sanctions  and  were 
brought  in  on  enforcement. 

It  Is  clear  from  Western  Europe's  experi- 
ence that  Illegal  Immigration  Is  a  deeply 
rooted  social  practice.  Employer  sanctions 
can  deter,  but  they  work  best  when  meshed 
with  other  remedies.  As  we  strive  for  effec- 
tive enforcement,  we  must  first  of  aU  back 
up  sanctions  with  more-effective  manpower 
training  and  labor  market  services  to  meet 
the  needs  of  employers  and  enstire  full  and 
efficient  use  of  our  ample  domestic  labor 
force.  American  workers  and  employers  can 
gain  from  an  end  to  exploitation  at  the 
workplace,  along  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  newly  legalized  workers  whom  we 
have  promised  the  full  protection  of  our 
laws. 

(Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jr.  is  director  of  the 
Labor  and  Management  Institute  of  the 
School  of  Oovemment  and  Business  Admin- 
istration at  Oeorge  Washington  University. 
He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Manpower  from  1970  to  1973  and  Undersec- 
retary of  Labor  from  1981  to  1983.  )• 


PLANT  CLOSING  LAWS— TWO 
MORE  VIEWPOINTS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
two  more  viewpoints  of  the  plant  clos- 
ings provisions  contained  in  title  XXII 
of  the  new  trade  bill  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu- 
tion has  Joined  numerous  other  news- 
papers in  editorializing  against  manda- 
tory advance  notice  and  information 
disclosure  provisions.  In  fact,  I  am  un- 
aware of  one  single  editorial  that  sup- 
ports such  legislation. 

And  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  cur- 
rently president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  succinctly 
and  convincingly  lays  out  the  case 
against  these  European  style  laws  in 
an  article  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  has  considerable  ex- 
perience with  the  competitive  prob- 
lems facing  the  American  Economy. 
As  a  former  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  President  Johnson,  I  hope  that 
all  Senators  see  the  wicisom  of  his 
thinking. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  two 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal/Constitution, 

June  13, 1987] 

A  Bad  Idea  Thxh,  A  Bad  Idea  Now 

A  bad  idea  that  has  been  hanging  around 
in  Congress  since  Rep.  William  Ford  (D- 
Mlch.)  Introduced  it  in  1973  looks  likely  to 
pass  the  House  and,  with  Democrats  in  con- 
trol of  the  Senate,  to  enjoy  more  favor 
there  than  it  has  had  before.  This  is  Just 


the  sort  of  legislation  Democrats  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  shun— and  ought  to  shun  for  their 
own  good,  not  to  mention  everyone  else's. 

Ford's  bill  would  require  companies  that 
are  planning  plant  closings  or  layoffs  that 
wo\ild  result  in  the  loss  of  more  than  50  Jobs 
to  give  public  notice  of  their  intention  90 
days  before  acting. 

The  professed  aim  Is  to  inhibit  closings 
and  layoffs.  The  effect,  however.  Is  likely  to 
be  Just  the  opposite. 

On  philosophical  grounds  alone,  the  plan 
Is  a  questionable  Intrusion  into  the  workings 
of  the  ec9nomy.  As  a  practical  matter.  It 
would  run  up  the  costs  and  hassles  of  lay- 
offs and  plant  closings  in  ways  that  would 
make  managers  quicker  rather  than  slower 
to  Jump  to  such  actions. 

Where  unions  are  Involved,  a  thousand 
roadblocks  would  be  thrown  In  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  actions.  Even  where  there 
Is  no  union,  employee  lawsuits  seeking  to 
stop  the  moves  would  be  likely.  Certainly.  In 
the  90-day  period,  employees  would  be  less 
rather  than  more  productive,  an  additional 
cost. 

No  business  closes  operations  or  orders 
major  layoffs  Just  for  the  sport  of  It.  With 
the  costs  of  the  Ford  legislation  In  prospect, 
employers  who  come  to  believe  a  closing  or 
major  layoff  Is  likely  to  be  necessary  would 
be  best  advised  to  act  on  the  possibility 
quickly,  while  they  still  have  some  assets  to 
bum,  rather  than  waiting  to  see  if  the  oper- 
ation might  be  pulled  out  of  its  tailspln. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  voted  23-11  to  recommend  passage. 
If  DemocraU  In  the  House  or  In  the  Senate 
can't  restrain  themselves  from  this  humane- 
ly Intended  but  unwise  impulse.  President 
Reagan  shouldn't  hesitate  to  veto. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  (MO)  Star,  May  28, 

19871 

Plaut  Closixc  Law  Woh't  Help  Woxkers 

(By  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge) 

Once  again,  American  business  is  being  la- 

y  beled  the  'bad  guy"  In  Congress  In  a  debate 

'  over   mandatory   pre-notificatlon   of  plant 

closings.  But  we  refuse  to  accept  that  label. 

Indeed,  we  would  argue  that  the  villains  in 
this  case  are  those  very  senators  and  con- 
gressmen who  think  they  are  tiding  to  the 
rescue  of  American  workers  and  American 
competitiveness. 

The  legislation  being  considered  would 
mandate  advance  notice  of  plant  closings  or 
worker  layoffs,  anywhere  from  90  days  to 
six  months.  It  also  would  require  employers 
to  turn  over  sensitive  corporate  financial  In- 
formation to  those  groups  affected  by  the 
actions,  supposedly  to  ease  the  transition 
for  employees  and  the  community  and  ex- 
plore buy-out  opportunities. 

Nobel  objectives— with  potentially  disas- 
trous consequences. 

First  of  all,  no  company  closes  a  plant 
cavalierly.  It  Is  a  difficult,  painful  decision, 
often  a  last  resort  for  a  company  that  Just 
can't  make  It  In  a  certain  locale  any  longer. 
And  contrary  to  some  claims,  rarely  does  an 
employer  close  his  doors  on  a  Friday  night 
and  tell  workers  not  to  report  on  Monday 
morning. 

By  the  same  token,  no  employer  gets 
pleasure  out  of  terminating  workers.  Often 
cutting  out  Jobs  of  some  employees  is  the 
only  way  to  save  Jobs  for  many  more. 

Should  the  benefit  of  the  few  be  to  the 
detriment  of  the  many?  And  is  It  good 
public  policy  to  legislate  on  this  basis?  Obvi- 
ously not,  but  the  rigid  controls  contained 
in  the  proposed  bills  would  put  the  bulk  of 
such  Jobs  at  risk. 


Flexibility  is  the  key  word  for  companies 
on  the  move.  Without  It,  a  business  wUl 
become  stagnant  and  won't  be  able  to  im- 
prove productivity,  increase  efficiency,  re- 
structure, or,  so  Important  In  today's  global 
economy,  compete. 

In  many  Instances,  such  companies  tend 
to  be  smaller  and  more  entrepreneurial. 
While  their  very  nature  dictates  that  they 
sometimes  fail,  they  are  also  the  Job  cre- 
ators. 

According  to  the  Labor  Department  task 
force  on  dislocated  workers,  the  U.S.  econo- 
my has  generated  almost  29  million  jobs 
since  1979,  most  In  small  businesses  and 
service  industries. 

In  contrast.  In  European  countries  with 
which  we  trade— where  stringent  plant  clos- 
ing laws  are  the  norm — Job  creation  has 
been  essentially  flat,  and  unemployment  is  a 
perennial  problem. 

Twenty-nine  million  Jobs.  That  an  impres- 
sive nimiber,  but  It  wouldn't  be  so  impres- 
sive If  rigid  rules  such  as  those  written  into 
the  plant  closings  bill  had  been  in  effect. 
There's  nothing  like  strict  parameters  on 
how,  when  and  what  a  business  can  do  to 
put  a  wet  blanket  on  the  embers  of  creativi- 
ty and  entrepreneurship. 

Smaller  companies  are  the  ones  that 
would  be  most  affected  by  the  plant  closings 
bill.  Currently,  most  large  corporations  al- 
ready provide  advance  notice  voluntarily  or 
comply  with  advance  notice  provisions  that 
are  the  results  of  labor  agreements.  They 
plan  for  such  contingencies. 

But  smaller  firms  often  cannot  predict 
their  economic  outlook  months  in  advance. 
They  are  directly  dependent  on  orders,  cus- 
tomers and  suppliers.  When  they  lose  a  big 
customer  or  face  an  unexpected  economic 
downturn,  they  scramble  to  cover  them- 
selves and  work  out  short-term  solutions. 

That  almost  always  involves  arranging 
new  financing  or  approaching  new  ciistom- 
ers,  and  often  takes  the  company  right  up 
to  the  wire  before  it  Is  assured  of  survival. 

Economically,  it  would  be  a  disaster  for 
such  a  company  to  have  to  announce  poten- 
tial layoffs  months  in  advance;  few  creditors 
or  customers  would  be  willing  to  sign  on 
with  a  company  that  has  already  admitted 
defeat. 

There  are  provisions  of  the  plant  closings 
bill  that  business  supports,  namely  those 
that  will  help  workers  readjust  to  economic 
changes  Eind  retain  them  for  Jobs  that  are 
now  available. 

We  also  support  voluntary  corporate  com- 
pliance with  procedures  that  will  ease  the 
strain  of  a  plant  closing  or  layoff  on  workers 
and  communities. 

But  we  can't  support— and  will  actively 
fight— govemment  stepping  in  and  mandat- 
ing decisions  that  must  be  tied  to  the  mar- 
ketplace and  are  best  left  to  company  man- 
agement.* 


UMI 


DEVELOPING  A  CONSUMER 
PRICE  INDEX  FOR  THE  ELDER- 
LY 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  which  will  be 
holding  a  hearing  on  'Developing  a 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  Elderly" 
on  Monday,  June  29.  I  would  like  to 
particularly  thank  Chairman  John 
Melcher  for  his  continued  interest  in 
this  most  vital  Issue.  I  only  regret  that 
I  cannot  attend  the  hearing.  I  had. 
however,  several  months  ago,  arranged 


to  hold  town  meetings  in  Cherokee, 
Calhoun,  Talladega,  and  Cleburne 
Counties  in  Alabama.  From  experi- 
ence, I  know  that  as  I  meet  with  Ala- 
bamians  throughout  the  day,  I  will  un- 
doubtedly come  in  contact  with  many 
senior  citizens.  It  is  typical  that  in  the 
forum  of  a  town  meethig  the  concerns 
I  will  hear  about  most  from  these 
senior  adults  will  center  aroimd  their 
struggle  to  get  by. 

During  Aging  Committee  hearings 
over  the  past  couple  of  months,  we 
have  discussed  many  of  the  problems 
elderly  Americans  face— from  cata- 
strophic health  care  coverage  to 
abuses  within  the  home  health  care 
field.  Monday,  the  committee  will  dis- 
cuss and  examine  a  problem  which  af- 
fects our  senior  adults  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  The  task  of  the  committee  is 
simple  in  theory— and  a  little  more  dif- 
ficult in  practice.  The  witnesses  will 
help  us  determine  the  ultimate  design 
of  a  consumer  price  index  for  the  el- 
derly and  how  a  more  appropriately 
adjusted  index  will  help  older  Ameri- 
cans. The  testimony  of  these  witnesses 
will  assist  us  in  our  understanding  of 
what  needs  to  be  considered  and  im- 
plemented. The  Senate,  as  a  whole, 
has  already  spoken  on  the  need  to  de- 
velop a  CPI  lor  the  elderly.  The  task 
before  us  now  is  to  begin  the  first 
stages  of  examination  of  this  CPI  and 
a  possible  modification  of  the  COLA 
formulation. 

In  June  1982,  the  General  Accotmt- 
ing  Office  (GAOl  published  a  report 
to  Congress  in  which  it  claimed  that 
"A  CPhipT  retirees  is  not  needed  now, 
but  coulck  be  In  the  future."  Well,  5 
years  latenwe  find  the  American  con- 
sumer in  a  different  situation— while 
the  inflation  rate  is  decreasing  for  the 
general  population,  the  elderly  con- 
simier  finds  the  costs  of  the  products 
and  services  they  need  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Our  esteemed  chairman.  Senator 
Melcher,  realized  the  importance  of  a 
CPI  for  the  elderly  when  he  offered 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  1827.  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bilL  His 
amendment  would  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  develop  an  adjusted 
index  for  the  elderly.  Having  been  1  of 
the  95  Senators  who  supported  this 
measure,  I  hope  that  the  supplemental 
conferees  choose  to  retain  the  Melcher 
amendment  in  the  final  conference 
report. 

But  the  Senate  is  not  alone  in  its 
recognition  of  this  critical  problem. 
Just  1  week  ago,  our  colleague  on  the 
House  side,  the  distingtiished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  Congressman 
RiNALDO,  introduced  H.R.  2729— a  bill 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  de- 
velop and  publish  a  new  consumer 
price  index  adjusted  specifically  for 
the  spending  habits  of  the  elderly. 
Congressman  Rm aldo  is  reacting,  like 
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many  of  us  who  want  to  see  something 
done,  to  a  cry  for  help  from  the  elder- 
ly whose  COLA'S  do  not  reflect  the 
outstandinc  expenses  they  face.  Just 
last  January.  I  am  sure  we  all  heard 
the  crlea  for  help  from  Social  Security 
and  dTfl  servloe  retirement  recipients 
in  our  districts  who  received  a  COLA 
of  just  1.3  percent. 

The  buying  patterns  and  spending 
priorities  of  the  elderly  are  special- 
different  from   anyone   else   because 
they  are  based  on  a  fixed  income  and 
very  specific  needs.  So  when  prices  in- 
crease and  Social  Security  or  other 
Federal  benefits  do  not  increase  at  the 
same  rate— our  elderly  have  more  than 
a  tough  time  getting  along.  In  addi- 
tion, the  prices  of  the  services  and 
goods  the  elderly  purchase  tend  to  in- 
crease faster  than  those  prioritized  by 
the  under  age  65  peculation.  This,  on 
top  of  the  unfortunate  reality  of  cata- 
strophic illness  expenses,  tends  to  tar- 
nish the  luster  of  the  "golden  years." 
I     am     shoclced     by     information 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  com- 
mittee,    that     indicates     a     recent 
reveighting  of  the  components  of  the 
CPI  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
[BLBl.  Based  on  the  varying  of  con- 
simiption  and  spending  patterns,  the 
BLS  downweighted  the  medical  com- 
ponent of  the  CPI  claiming  that  Gov- 
ernment and  private  insurance  is  car- 
rying   a    far    greater    proportion    of 
health  costs  for  the  general  popula- 
tion. This  figure,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  take  into  account  the  medical 
Inflation  our  Nation's  elderly  face.  In 
addition,  an  April  1987  OAO  report  re- 
vealed that  between  1980  and  1985, 
the  inflation-adjustment  out-of-pocket 
cost  for  Medicare-covered  services  In- 
creased by  about  49  percent  for  part  A 
services  and  31  percent  for  part  B  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  President,  clearly  now  is  the 
time  to  place  the  congressional  spot- 
light back  on  a  CPI  for  the  elderly  and 
I  thank  Senator  MKi.rtfxii  for  mnUng 
this  effort  to  do  so.  Monday's  hearing 
is  indeed  a  "first  step"  toward  helping 
the  Members  of  this  100th  Congress 
determine  the  need  to  modify  the 
COLA  formulation  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  them  with  a  realistic  rep- 
resentation of  the  effects  of  inflation 
on  the  elderly.  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  place  this  issue  back  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Congress.  I  look  for- 
ward to  reviewing  the  testimony  from 
Monday's  hearing  and  worldng  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  to  put 
some  of  the  "gold"  back  in  the  "golden 
years."* 


WESTCHESTER  CITIZENS  CYCLE 
TO  ALLEVIATE  HOMELBSSNESS 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  applaud  the  commitment  of  a 
group  of  young  citizens  of  Westchester 
County,  NY.  who  are  pedaling  their 
way  from  their  hometowns  to  our  Na- 


tion's Capital  to  raise  funds  for  the 
homeless. 

Cyclists  participating  in  the  360-mile 
Westchester  Bike-a-thon  hope  to  raise 
greater  social  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem of  homelessness.  and  to  raise  des- 
Ijerately  needed  funds  for  three  local 
organizations  that  assist  homeless  in- 
dividuals and  families:  the  Coalition 
for  the  Homeless,  the  Coalition  of 
Westchester  Pood  Pantries  and  Food 
Kitchens,  and  the  Have  a  Heart  for 
the  Homeless  Committee. 

Most  people  familiar  with  this  beau- 
tiful suburban  area  associate  West- 
chester County  with  great  affluence; 
Indeed,  painful  social  conditions  like 
poverty  and  homelessness  would 
appear  to  be  someone  else's  problem. 
So  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  that,  on  a 
per  capita  basis.  Westchester's  home- 
less problem  is  as  severe  as  New  York 
City's. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  on  Social  Securi- 
ty and  Family  Policy.  Westchester 
County  Executive  Andrew  P. 
O'Rourke  advised  us  that  "Westchest- 
er has  the  bulk  of  the  homeless  prob- 
lem In  New  York  State  outside  of  New 
York  City  •  •  •  .  In  April  of  this  year. 
750  Westchester  families,  with  1.450 
children,  were  homeless."  This  figxire 
represents  a  shocking  62-percent  in- 
crease in  Just  1  year  in  the  number  of 
homeless  families.  This  significantly 
increases  the  tax  burden  on  citizens  of 
Westchester  County  in  the  form  of  ad- 
ditional AFDC  payments  to  those  fam- 
ilies, representing  the  annual  62-per- 
cent increase,  who  find  themselves 
homeless.  The  county  expects  to  spend 
over  $22  million  this  year  on  homeless 
AFDC  families— and  half  this  amoimt 
wiU  be  Federal  money.  Clearly,  Mr. 
President,  we  must  take  steps  to  allevi- 
ate this  enormous  burden. 

As  my  colleagues  recall,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  recently  passed  H.R.  558, 
the  Stewart  B.  McKlnney  Homeless 
Assistance  Act.  which  will  provide 
more  than  $400  million  in  immediate. 
Federal  assistance  for  homeless  pro- 
grams. In  the  coming  days,  we  will 
vote  on  the  conference  agreement  for 
HJl.  558.  and  the  measure  wiU  have 
my  strongest  support.  Under  this  legis- 
lation, funding  will  be  provided  for 
housing— emergency,  transitional,  and 
long  term;  health  care  for  the  home- 
less; education  and  training  services: 
and  food  assistance  programs,  among 
others.  Such  funding  is  vital,  it  comes 
not  a  moment  too  soon;  but,  even  so.  it 
is  not  nearly  adequate.  In  short,  our 
Nation's  homeless  crisis  will  not  be 
solved— indeed,  will  barely  be  amelio- 
rated—by the  legislation  we  pass. 

We  will  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
tragedy  of  homelessness  in  our  Nation 
without  the  efforts  of  individuals  in 
each  and  every  community  across  the 
land.  It  is  a  formidable  task:  to  raise 
monejr;  to  help  feed  and  clothe  our 
neighboiB  who  have  fallen  upon  hard 


times:  to  work  within  the  community 
providing  short-term  help  for  our 
fellow  citizens  who  need  but  a  little 
encouragement,  and  long-term  help 
for  those  who  might  be  in  need  of  psy- 
chiatric care  or  counseling  for  sub- 
stance abuse.  Homelessness.  we  know, 
is  a  multifaceted  problem  which  de- 
mands a  multif  acted  response. 

The  bike-a-thon'ers  from  Westches- 
ter deserve  our  admiration  and  our 
thanks.  We  would  all  do  well  to  follow 
the  example  they  set. 

Mr.  President,  the  participants  in 
the  Westchester  bike-a-thon  are:  Ross 
Pollack.  Susan  Lauer.  Raphael  Ri- 
verso,  Adam  Klotz,  Margot  Brown, 
Larry  Paquette,  Michael  Molinelll, 
Christopher  Ouglielmo.  Bertha  Well. 
Winston  Gonzalez.  Russell  Roman. 
Les  IKahen.  Hilary  Kao.  Martin 
Zagari.  James  Halsey.  Richard  DiOia- 
como.  Chuck  Resnick.  and  county  leg- 
islator Paul  Feiner.« 


ROBERT  L.  LOUGHHEAD 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Robert  L. 
Loughhead,  who  is  preparing  to  retire 
as  chairman,  president,  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  Weirton  Steel  Corp. 

Bob  Loughhead  is  a  businessman 
who  has  won  the  admiration  of  the 
people  of  the  northern  panhandle  of 
West  Virginia  for  helping  guide  Weir- 
ton Steel  to  an  extraordinary  recovery 
and  great  success  as  the  Nation's  larg- 
est employee-owned  company.  At  a 
time  when  many  steelmllls  have  been 
forced  to  close  their  doors,  he  has 
earned  respect  in  the  business  commu- 
nity for  consistently  promoting  quality 
products  and  customer  service. 

Bob  has  also  won  my  respect  and 
great  admiration.  We  spent  many 
sleepless  nights  and  anxious  moments 
together,  while  I  was  Governor  of 
West  Virginia,  putting  together  what 
has  become  known  as  the  "miracle  of 
Weirton  Steel."  While  I've  rarely  had 
a  prouder  moment  than  the  day  that 
the  final  agreement  was  signed  giving 
birth  to  Weirton  Steel,  I  can  only 
imagine  the  kind  of  pride  Bob  has  had 
serving  as  the  head  of  Weirton  during 
the  company's  infancy. 

Bob  Loughhead  has  led  this  great 
steel  company,  and  its  8.400  workers— 
who  are  also  its  owners— to  profits  and 
high  quality  products  that  have 
become  industry  standards.  He  has 
helped  to  demonstrate,  through  that 
"miracle  of  Weirton  Steel "  and  his 
unique  brand  of  participatory  manage- 
ment, what  the  American  steel  indus- 
try is  capable  of  doing— competing  in  a 
world  market  and  providing  the  best 
workers  in  the  world.  The  proof,  as  he 
would  proudly  point  out.  is  in  the  12 
consecutive  quarters  that  Weirton 
Steel  has  remained  in  the  black.  / 


Bob  Loughhead  has  been  an  Ameri- 
can success  story.  Before  taking  over 
Weirton  Steel.  Bob  had  planned  on  an 
early  retirement,  but  the  challenge  of 
guiding  Weirton  into  prosperity  lured 
him  from  ills  plans.  His  28-year  career 
in  the  steel  industry  began  when  he 
started  with  Jessop  Steel,  first  as  con- 
troller and  later  as  president.  He  later 
took  over  as  executive  vice  president 
of  Copperweld  Corp.  and  president  of 
Copperweld  Steel. 

In  January  1986.  a  New  York  City 
business  newsletter,  recognizing  Bob's 
prominence  in  the  steel  industry, 
named  him  one  of  America's  best  cor- 
porate chief  executives.  Bob  Lough- 
head deserves  this  honor  not  only  for 
his  leadership  in  this  important  indus- 
try but  also  for  his  active  participation 
in  professional  and  civic  organizations. 

Bob  has  served  as  director  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
He  also  has  been  director  of  the  Em- 
ployee Stock  Ownership  Plan,  presi- 
dent of  Weirton  United  Way.  Inc..  and 
executive  board  member  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Bob  Loughhead  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous community  leader  and  his  influ- 
ence, dedication,  and  expertise  wiU  be 
truly  missed  in  Weirton.  But.  the  les- 
sons he  has  taught  us  can  never  be 
forgotten:  hard  work,  sacrifice,  deter- 
mination are  all  essential  to  success, 
and  the  we-can-do-it  years  at  Weirton 
is  the  Loughhead  model  to  follow. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  Bob  Lough- 
head, still  young  at  57.  will  make 
many  more  significant  contributions 
to  the  business  world  and  to  our  coun- 
try in  the  coming  years.* 


ORDER  FOR  LEADERS'  TIME 
TOMORROW  VITIATED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
the  standing  order  for  the  two  leaders 
be  vitiated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  may  re- 
serve his  time  under  that  order  for  his 
use  later  in  the  day,  if  he  so  desires. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  make  the  same  re- 
quests on  my  own  behidf^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  KOREA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent— if  I  have  not  al- 
ready done  so— that  the  resolution 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  DxCoitcnn,  Mr.  Chan- 
STOH,  Mr.  MmtKowsKi,  BCr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
Pkll,  Mr.  Kbut.  Mr.  Biskn,  Ms.  Mi- 


KX7LSKI,  Mr.  KzmTEDT,  Mr.  Hahkih. 
and  "bSi.  Boifs  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  immediately  following  the 
prayer  on  tomorrow. 

This  is  the  resolution  for  which  con- 
sent was  earlier  granted,  upon  my  re- 
quest, that  it  be  called  up  immediately 
after  the  prayer;  and  I  am  introducing 
it  this  evening  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  printed.  This  is  the  resolu- 
tion that  will  be  called  up  under  the 
previous  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  I 
had  gotten  an  order  earlier  to  the 
effect  that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
DeConcinl  resolution,  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Rud  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  believe  there  is  a  time  limitation  on 
that  amendment  by  Mr.  Reh). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct.  It  will  be  30 
minutes,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  convene  at  9 
o'clock  ajn. 

After  the  prayer,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  submitted  by  mjrself  on 
l>ehalf  of  Mr.  DzCoifciifi  and  other 
Senators.  There  is  a  time  limitation  on 
that  resolution  of  40  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  previously  been  ordered  thereon. 

So  there  will  be  a  rollcaU  vote  at 
around  9:40  a.m.  if  all  the  time  is  used. 
I  think  that  all  Senators  may  want  to 
know  when  that  rollcall  vote  will 
occur.  I  ask  luianimous  consent  that 
the  rollcall  vote  on  that  resolution 
occur  at  9:40  ajn. 

Mr.  HECHT.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  resolution  by  Mr. 
DECONcnn  and  others,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  trade  bill. 
The  pending  question  at  that  time, 
under  the  order,  will  be  on  the  amend- 
ment that  wUl  be  offered  by  Mr.  Reid. 
There  is  a  30-minute  time  limitation 
on  that  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  not  been  ordered  on  that 
amendment.  Mr.  Reid  indicated  to  me 
today  that  he  would  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  that  amendment. 

Other  amendments  will  be  called  up 
during  the  day.  I  would  urge  Senators, 
as  I  have  asked  already  today,  that 
they  be  ready  to  call  up  their  amend- 
ments. I  expect  it  to  be  a  busy  tomor- 
row. I  tliink  the  reasons  have  been  ex- 
plained ad  infinitum  as  to  why  there 
has  to  be  a  session  tomorrow,  as  to 
why  we  need  to  make  progress  on  the 
trade   bill   on   tomorrow.   There   are 


many  amendments,  and  I  have  listed 
them  in  the  Record. 

Discounting  those  few  amendments 
that  have  been  disposed  of.  there  are 
still  circa  90  Imown  amendments,  if. 
Indeed,  they  are  all  called  up.  Some  of 
them  may  never  be  called  up. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  90  amendments  are  listed.  So  there 
is  much  work  that  can  be  done  tomor- 
row. 

Then  at  the  close  of  business  tomor- 
row, the  order  has  been  entered  that 
the  Senate  will  go  over  imtil  Tuesday 
next  at  10  o'clock. 

There  will  be  votes  on  Tuesday  next 
beginning  early  in  the  day  because  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  trade  bilL 

The  Senate  will  be  in  on  Wednesday, 
and  will  come  in  early— the  order  is  for 
9  a.m.  I  anticipate  that  both  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  will  see  late  sessions. 

The  conference  report  on  the  home- 
less relief  legislation  is  ready  to  be 
called  up  and  there  is  a  time  limit  on 
that  conference  report.  That  will  also 
necessitate  a  rollcall  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader  if  he 
has  any  statement  he  wishes  to  make 
or  any  business  that  he  would  like  to 
have  transacted  today  before  the 
Senate  recesses  over? 

Mr.  HECHT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  but  I  have 
none. 

Ux.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  It  is  a  pleasure  work- 
ing with  him. 

Mr.  HECHT.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  he  does  a  good 
Job  as  acting  Republican  leader.  I  am 
sure  that  the  able  Republican  leader  is 
proud  that  he  has  this  Senator  whom 
he  can  call  upon  to  be  here  at  this 
moment  and  who  wlU  do  the  work  for 
the  leader  in  a  dedicated  fashion  and 
do  it  well. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  AJif. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
8:09  pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  June  27,  1987,  at  9 
aan. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  26, 1987: 

Thi  Judiciabt 
William  D.  Hutchinaon.  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  T3&.  circuit  Judge  for  the  third  circuit 
vice  Arlin  M.  Adams,  retired. 
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Anthony  J.  Sciilca.  of  Pennaylvmnlm,  to  be 
VS.  dnniit  Judge  for  the  third  circuit  vice 
Runero  J.  Aldlsert.  retired. 

OKPAKTifxirr  or  Enkkot 
Robert  O.  Hunter.  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Energy  Research, 
vice  Alvin  W.  Trlvelpiece,  resigned. 
Natiohai.  Advisort  Conwcn.  oh  Women's 

Educational  Pkograms 
Judith  D.  Moas.  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member 
of    the    National    Advisory     Council     on 
Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a  term 
expiring  BCay  8. 1990.  reappointment 
In  thx  An  Force 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  Hansford  T.  Johnson,  2S1-5S- 
75907FR,  UJ5.  Air  Force. 

InthbNavt 

The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign  In 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  531: 


German  S.  Ardbal 
Roland  E.  Arellano 
Rebecca  J.  Bernard 
Valmorl  M.  Castillo 
John  T.  Etotter 
Danllo  F.  Fernando 
Anthony  W.  Guerra 
Phillip  E.  Jackson 
Patrida  A.  Lando 
Wmiam  M.  McGee 
Charles  R.  Miranda 


Leslie  V.  Moore 
Johnny  B.  Perry,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Rahal 
OaU  J.  Robin 
OUbert  L.  Smith 
Robert  B.  Taylor 
Carl  V.  Tresnak 
Sheldon  R. 

Trowbridge 
Robert  A.  Welch 
Marda  L.  Toung 


In  THK  Ant  Force 
The  following  cadets.  UJ3.  Air  Force  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant  under  the  provisions  of 
secUon  531,   title   10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Adams,  Brent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  HoUy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews.  Anne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arellano.  Mark  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ashenfelter,  Christine  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atterbury.  Clarence  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Auer.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Auld,  Greg  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baler.  Lori  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barlow,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Basnett.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bedesem.  Kerrl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bee.  Arlen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beisner.  Arthur  T.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry.  Warren  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black,  Robert  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bluhm.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Board.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BoUesen.  Karen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowers,  Matthew  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowers,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyer,  David  E.,  488-«4-9757 
Branch.  Irvin  E..  437-«8-9318 
Brannan.  Richie  H.,  259-06-628 
Breeland.  Mack  L..  428-2&-0801 
Brenton.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bridgeman.  Theresa  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BrOando.  Guy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bristol.  Peter  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broadwater.  Robert  K..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Brocker.  Kevin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Benjamin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burgoyne.  Jon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bums,  Ann  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bums.  Shannon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Busch.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cahill,  Tim.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll.  Oran  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caudle.  Mike  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CentreUa.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chautln.  Joseph  C.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clawson,  Gregory  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cline,  Karhryne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman,  Nicholas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CoUevecchlo,  Arm  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper,  Dane  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Costa.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CouvUlion.  Gerard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cynamon.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dargenic.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darling,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Asa  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Jay  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dean.  Deborah  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Debree.  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Determan.  Deborah  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dewerth.  Michele  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickerson,  Brenda  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickey.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickinson.  Joel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickinson.  Karolyn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diseraflno.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dolfi.  Christine.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donnelly,  Margaret  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dries,  WlUIam  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drouillard,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duker.  Russel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunn,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dwyer,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dye.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eck.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Mark  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pamsworth.  Gay  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farris.  Jesse  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flcke,  Diane  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flndley.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Firkin,  Eric  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fittante.  Philip  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FltzgerreU,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fltzpatrick,  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flelshauer.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fowler,  Julie  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis.  Barbara  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franke.  Matthew  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
From.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaddls.  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gandhi.  Rohlnl  T.S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oenco.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cuerts.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ginnetti.  Katherine  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glass.  Marvin  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goff.  Jerry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Golden,  Mace  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oomrick.  Kathleen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonzales.  Norman  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Timothy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffith,  Kristine  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grove,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gulchard,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HaU,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Halphen,  Michael  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton,  Bruce  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen.  Ralph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harms.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  David  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hatchett.  Tonla  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hehemann.  Robert  W..  29£-50-8625 
Helnlger,  Penny  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hevenor.  Russell  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hicks.  Allen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Higgins,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Hinaon.  Franklin  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlrayama.  Alan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hock.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holda.  Julie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holder,  Alexander  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoweU,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hylen,  Joel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacob.  Stephen  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaggers.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janoechka,  Darin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeffries.  E>erek  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins.  WiUiam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jennings,  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jorgensen,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karre,  Debra  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Katuzienski.  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keefe,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeUey,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeUy,  Dana  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kenkel,  Tina  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy.  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kholos.  Alan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  Lemuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kltts,  Christopher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ICnesek,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  . 
Knlerim.  Craig  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knlppel.  Jefery  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kobak,  Marguerite  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koepke.  Lisa  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kolota,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Konnath,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koontz,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kopf.  Monica.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacroix.  Vicki  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamb.  Jeanette  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamond.  Cynthia  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lance.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lane,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Langland,  Bart  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson,  Brock  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lauffer,  Karl  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lautzenhelser,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawson,  Glen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leister,  Stephanie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leister.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Less,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lindsay.  Ray  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Littlefleld,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Looby,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowensteln,  Guermantes  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lu  Keith.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lucus  Robert.  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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THE  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 
REDUCTION  ACT 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

ormcRiOAii 

nr  THS  HOT7SX  or  rxprxskhtatives 

Thunday.  June  25.  1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joined  today 
by  Representative  Clauoine  Schneider,  Rep- 
resentative Dennis  Eckart,  Representative 
Sherwooo  Boehlert  and  over  5C  other  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Reduction  Act 

The  "garbage  barge"  floating  aimlessiy 
tionQ  our  eastern  coastline,  was  only  the 
most  recent  indication  VnaA  Vne  United  States 
is  producing  more  waste  than  it  can  handle. 
Toxic  wastes  in  particular  are  posing  an  ever 
greater  threat  to  our  environment,  the  public 
health  and  the  ecorxxny.  The  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  [OTA]  has  estimated  ttiat 
we  produce  annually  a  shociung  1  ton  of  haz- 
ardous waste  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  tt>e  Nation.  We  spend  approximately 
S70  billion  as  a  Nation  each  year  managing 
that  waste.  Our  waste  reduction  legislation 
would  address  the  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic ravages  of  toxic  wastes  in  our  society 
by  he<pir>g  industry  take  advantage  of  promis- 
ing new  approaches  for  reducing  waste  at  tt>e 
source. 

Having  recently  renewed  tne  Resource  Cort- 
servation  arxl  Recovery  Act  and  ttie  Super- 
furxl  legislation,  we  are  all  aware  of  ttie  tre- 
mendous difficulties  inherent  in  managing 
solkj  wastes  and  the  incredible  cost  to  the 
Government— wtifch  coukj  reach  $100  bil- 
liorv— of  cleaning  up  after  our  mistakes.  But  a 
recent  study  by  ttie  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
er)ces  that  attritxjtes  toxk:  contamination  of 
the  Great  Lakes  to  air  emissions,  wastewater 
discharges  and  nonpoint  ainoff  sources  dem- 
or»trates  that  ttie  successful  control  of  toxic 
wastes  must  extend  beyond  soUd  wastes  and 
erxx>mpass  all  pollutants  on  a  multimedia 
t>asis. 

Recent  reports  by  OTA,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Inform,  Inc.,  arxj  otf>ers,  as 
well  as  the  experience  of  several  farsighted 
industry  managers,  have  stx)wn  ttiat  waste  re- 
duction— the  actual  elimination  or  reduction  of 
wastes  created  during  the  mamjfacturing  proc- 
ess— is  tt>e  best  way  to  keep  toxk:s  out  of 
every  facet  of  the  environment  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Waste  reduction  also  saves  companies 
nfKX>ey  In  raw  materials,  waste  management 
and  liability  costs.  A  Ventura  County,  CA, 
waste  reduction  program  is  saving  industry 
$67  in  land  disposal  costs  for  every  $1  it 
spends  on  waste  reduction.  Indeed,  the  OTA 
estimates  that  a  Federal  Waste  Reduction 
Program  woukj  pay  for  Itself  In  less  than  a 
year  tiased  simply  on  ttie  increased  tax  t)ase 
that  woukJ  result  from  increased  corporate 
profits. 


Everyone  agrees  that  U.S.  industries  have  a 
tremendous,  untapped  potential  for  reducing 
wastes.  The  OTA  estimates  that  hazardous 
waste  reduction  ties  tf>e  potential  to  eliminate 
as  much  as  half  of  the  hazardous  materials 
now  disposed  in  the  environment 

Wtiat  is  needed  to  realize  ttiis  potential?  A 
program  of  technology  ti'ansfer  and  techrucal 
assistance  which  will  get  ttie  word  out — par- 
ticularly to  small-  and  medium-sized  tiusi- 
ness — ttiat  waste  reduction  can  be  fast, 
simple  and  cost  effective.  Several  States  have 
already  developed  innovative  assistance  pro- 
grams which  have  successfully  guided  Ixjsi- 
nesses  through  equipment  modifications,  raw 
material  sut>stitutions  and  ottier  plant  modifi- 
cations that  lead  to  waste  reductkxi  arxJ  im- 
proved plant  effKiency. 

The  Hazardous  Waste  Reduction  Act  wouM 
tielp  ttiese  State  programs  grow,  and  new 
ones  devetop,  by  providing  matching  grants  to 
qualifying  State  programs.  The  bill  would  also 
estal>lish  a  Federal  computer  clearinghouse  to 
facilitate  ttie  ftow  of  information  on  waste  re- 
ductran  and  recycling  techniques.  To  adminis- 
ter ttiese  programs  and  ensure  that  waste  re- 
duction becomes  a  priority  with  ttie  EPA,  ttie 
ImII  woukJ  create  an  independent  Office  of 
Waste  Reduction  at  ttie  Agency.  In  addition.  It 
clearfy  defines  waste  reduction  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  less  desiratile  practk^es,  such 
as  waste  ti^eatment 

It  is  also  increasingly  apparent  ttiat  EPA 
needs  a  clear  mandate  to  establish  a  sensible 
toxk:  waste  accounting  system.  Informatkjn  is 
currently  collected  by  ttie  Agency  in  a  piece- 
meal uncoordinated  fashk>n  under  several  dif- 
ferent statutes.  Ttie  Hazardous  Waste  Reduc- 
tion Act  woukJ  consolklate  and  improve  ttie 
data  currently  collected  on  toxk:  emissk>ns 
under  the  Superfund  right-to-know  proviskxis 
and  ttie  waste  reduction  plans  required  by  ttie 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act.  Fi- 
nally it  directs  the  Agency  to  txjild  ttie  collect- 
ed information  into  industry  profiles  whk:h 
nwasure  our  progress  in  reducing  hazardous 
waste  across  ttie  Natxxi. 

With  the  introduction  of  ttie  Hazardous 
Waste  Reduction  Act,  I  hope  to  draw  attention 
to  an  important  new  weapon  in  ttie  war 
against  hazardous  waste  and  to  help  industry 
tiecome  more  competitive  through  more  sen- 
sit)le  waste  polk:ies.  Ttie  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Counsel,  Sierra  Club,  Audubon  Soci- 
ety, Friends  of  ttie  Earth,  and  ttie  Natx>nal 
Roundatable  of  State  Waste  Reduction  Pro- 
grams, as  well  as  the  States  of  Mk:tiigan,  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  Ohw,  all  endorse 
this  tiill.  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House 
wUI  loin  us  In  supporting  this  legislation. 

A  full  text  of  ttie  legislation  follows: 

HJl. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representativea    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION    I.   8HOBT  TITLB   AND  TABUC  OT  COTT- 
TINTS. 

This  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Hazardous 

Waste  Reduction  Act.". 

Table  op  Coirmrrs 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  Multi-media  waste  reduction  plans. 

Sec.  4.  Information  collection  and  analysis 
at  EPA. 

Sec.  5.  Waste  reduction  and  recycling  clear- 
inghouse. 

Sec.  6.  Grants  to  States  for  technical  assist- 
ance programs. 

Sec.  7.  Report  to  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  Office  of  Waste  Reduction. 

Sec.  9.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 

Sec.  10.  Definitions. 

SEC  X.  flNDINCS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  FnTDiNGS.— The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  There  are  significant  opportunities  for 
industry  to  make  economically  efficient  in- 
vestments in  hazardous  waste  reduction  at 
the  source,  through  changes  in  production, 
operation,  and  raw  materials  use.  These 
changes  may  offer  significant  savings 
through  reduced  raw  material  and  waste 
management  costs.  They  are  also  likely  to 
improve  worker  health  and  safety. 

(2)  These  opportunities  for  hazardous 
waste  reduction  are  not  realized  t>ecause, 
(A)  existing  regulations,  and  the  industrial 
resources  they  require  for  compliance,  focus 
on  treatment  and  disposal,  rather  than  re- 
ducing hazardous  waste  at  its  source;  (B)  ex- 
isting regulations  do  not  emphasize  multi- 
media management  of  waste;  and  (C)  small 
businesses  may  need  capital  and  businesses 
of  all  sizes  may  need  technical  assistance  for 
hazardous  waste  reduction. 

(3)  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  potential  for 
hazardous  waste  reduction  tislng  the  Envi- 
rotunental  Protection  Agenc>  's  current  data 
t>ase  t>ecause  the  existing  regiilatory  empha- 
sis is  on  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  iso- 
lated waste  streams.  The  agency  has  limited 
Information  atwut  waste  reduction  prac- 
tices, due  to  defects  in  the  data  it  has  col- 
lected. Waste  minimization  reporting  re- 
quirements are  limited  to  waste  regulated 
under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  and  will 
offer  no  systematic  Information  aliout 
multi-media  waste  reduction  practices. 

(4)  In  general,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  tias  not  collected  or  stored  its 
information  al>out  the  management  or  re- 
lease of  toxic  chemicals  into  the  environ- 
ment in  a  manner  that  is  suitable  for  useful 
analysis. 

(5)  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
can  help  promote  waste  reduction  by  dis- 
seminating information  alwut  waste  reduc- 
tion technlQues  to  a  range  of  industries, 
lx>th  large  and  small. 

(6)  Many  businesses  may  also  require 
onsite  tectinical  assistance,  which  can  best 
be  provided  through  matching  grants  to  In- 
novative State  programs. 

(7)  The  generation  of  hazardous  waste 
should  be  reduced  or  eliminated  at  its 
source  as  expeditiously  as  possible  wherever 
feasible,  and  waste  that  is  generated  should 
l>e  recycled  in  an  environmentally  safe 
manner  whenever  feasible. 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicate*  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


(8)  Where  it  Is  not  feasible  to  reduce  or  re- 
cycle tiazardous  waste,  the  waste  should  l>e 
treated  In  an  environmentally  safe  manner 
to  minimize  the  present  and  future  threat 
to  health  and  the  envirorunent,  and  land 
disposal  should  t>e  used  only  as  a  last  resort 
and  should  t>e  conducted  in  an  environmen- 
tally safe  manner  to  minimize  the  present 
and  future  threat  to  health  and  the  envi- 
rorunent. 

(b)  PuRPOsfs.— The  purposes  of  tills  Act 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  make  adjustments  in  current  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  information 
reporting  requirements  to  allow  more  accu- 
rate measurement  of  toxic  chemical  waste 
reduction  opportunities  across  aU  media. 

(2)  To  assess  the  Incentives  and  disincen- 
tives to  hazardous  waste  reduction  provided 
by  current  Federal  regulations. 

(3)  To  require  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  establish  an  office  to  coordinate 
and  consolidate  current  data  collection  pro- 
grams relating  to  toxic  chemical  releases 
across  all  media 

(4)  To  establish  and  maintain  a  clearing- 
house for  the  dissemination  of  information 
al>out  tiazardous  waste  reduction  opportuni- 
ties. 

(5)  To  administer  a  small  program  of  Fed- 
eral matching  grants  to  help  States  provide 
information  and  tectinical  assistance  at)out 
waste  reduction. 

SEC  S.  MULTIMEDIA  WASTE  REDUCTION  PLANS. 

(a)  Reporting  Requirxhznts.— Each 
owner  or  operator  of  a  facility  required  to 
file  an  annual  toxic  chemical  release  form 
under  section  313  of  the  Superfund  Amend- 
ments and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986  for 
any  toxic  chemical  shall  include  in  each 
such  annual  filing  a  toxic  chemical  waste  re- 
duction and  recycling  report  for  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year.  The  report  shall  cover 
each  toxic  chemical  on  the  list  de8crlt>ed  in 
section  313(c)  of  that  Act. 

(b)  Items  Ixcluded  in  Report.— The  toxic 
chemical  waste  reduction  and  recycling 
report  required  under  suttsection  (a)  shall 
set  forth  each  of  the  following  facility  basis: 

(1)  The  total  volume  of  each  toxic  chemi- 
cal that,  during  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  report  is  fUed.  was  (A)  released  from  the 
facility,  <B)  removed  from  the  facility  for 
treatment  storage,  or  disposal  under  subtitle 
C  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act,  (C)  sub- 
jected to  waste  treatment  at  the  facility,  (D) 
recycled  or  reused  at  the  facility,  or  (E) 
transferred  to  another  facility  for  recycling 
or  reuse.  For  each  activity  required  to  lie  re- 
ported under  this  paragraph,  the  total 
volume  of  each  toxic  chemical  shall  l>e 
stated  separately  in  the  report. 

(2)  The  toxic  chemical  waste  reduction 
practices  for  each  toxic  chemical  waste  used 
by  such  person  during  the  calendar  year  in- 
volved at  each  facility  for  wtilch  a  report  is 
fUed. 

(3)  The  level  of  waste  reduction  for  each 
toxic  chemical  waste  actually  achieved  at 
each  facility  during  the  calendar  year  in 
question  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
year.  For  the  first  year  of  reporting,  com- 
parison with  the  previous  year  is  required 
only  to  the  extent  such  information  is  avail- 
able. 

(4)  The  level  of  waste  reduction  for  each 
toxic  chemical  waste  expected  to  t>e 
achieved  at  each  facility  during  the  coming 
calendar  year  and  the  coming  three  caletl- 
dar  years  In  comparison  to  the  current  cal- 
endar year. 

(5)  The  level  of  recycling  and  reuse  (at  the 
facility  or  elsewhere)  for  each  toxic  chemi- 
cal waste  expected  to  t>e  achieved  at  each  fa- 
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cUity  during  the  coming  calendar  year  and 
the  coming  ttiree  calendar  years  In  compari- 
son to  the  current  calendar  year. 

(6)  The  level  of  recycling  and  reuse  (at  the 
facility  or  elsewhere)  for  each  toxic  chemi- 
cal waste  actually  achieved  at  each  facility 
during  the  calendar  year  in  question  in  com- 
parison with  the  previous  year.  For  the  first 
year  of  reporting,  comparison  with  the  pre- 
vious year  is  required  only  to  the  extent 
such  Information  is  available. 
The  waste  reduction  report  stiall  be  com- 
bined with  the  report  required  under  sec- 
tion 313  of  the  Superfund  Amendments  and 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1986.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  such  steps  as  may  t>e  neces- 
sary to  ellmln&te  duplicate  reporting  and  re- 
dundancy under  such  section  313,  this  sec- 
tion, and  section  3002(a)<6)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  A^  and  the  report  shall  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  tills  subsection  as 
well  as  the  requirements  of  those  provisions. 
Any  person  filing  a  waste  reduction  report 
under  this  section  for  any  year  may  include 
with  the  report  additional  Information  re- 
garding waste  reduction  in  earlier  years. 

(c)  SPEcinc  Rbquirzhents  Regaroing 
Waste  Reduction  Practices.— The  toxic 
chemical  waste  reduction  practices  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  sutisection  (b)  shall  l>e 
reported  in  accordance  with  the  following 
categories  unless  the  Administrator  finds 
other  categories  to  t>e  more  appropriate: 

(1)  Equipment,  technology,  process,  or 
procedure  modifications. 

(2)  Reformulation  or  redesign  of  products. 

(3)  Sulxtltution  of  raw  materials. 

(4)  Improvement  in  management,  train- 
ing, inventory  control,  materials  handling, 
or  other  general  operational  phases  of  In- 
dustrial facilities. 

The  Administrator  may  require  more  de- 
tailed reporting  of  waste  reduction  practices 
where  appropriate,  including  Information 
generally  describing  the  specific  waste  re- 
duction techniques  employed.  Information 
on  the  length  of  time  a  waste  reduction 
practice  has  l>een  or  will  be  employed,  the 
estimated  amounts  of  toxic  chemical  waste 
that  are  reduced  through  the  use  of  any 
waste  reduction  practice  and  the  relative 
costs  and  l>enefit8  of  any  such  practice. 

(d)  Production  Iwdex.— Together  with 
each  report  filed  under  this  section,  the 
person  fUlng  the  report  shall  provide  for 
each  toxic  chemical  waste  an  index  of  the 
production  or  products  the  manufacture  of 
which  generated  such  waste.  The  Index 
shall  l>e  designed  to  compare  the  output  of 
such  products  In  the  reporting  year  with 
their  output  in  an  earlier  baseline  year  to  Xte 
determined  by  the  agency.  Where  feasible 
the  index  should  t>e  developed  on  a  product 
specif  ic  iMsis. 

(e)  Evaluation  Techniques.- Together 
with  each  report  filed  under  this  section, 
the  person  filing  the  report  shall  Indicate 
which,  if  any,  of  a  list  of  techniques  were 
used  to  Identify  waste  reduction  opportuni- 
ties. Techniques  listed  should  include  but 
are  not  limited  to,  employee  recommenda- 
tions, external  and  internal  audits,  partici- 
pative team  management,  and  mass  balance 
audits.  E^ach  type  of  reduction  listed  under 
subsection  (c)  should  t>e  associated  with  the 
tectmlque  or  multiples  of  techniques  used  to 
identify  the  waste  reduction  technique. 

(f)  Trade  Sbcrfts.— The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 322  of  the  Superfund  Amendments  and 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1986  relating  to 
trade  secret  protection  shall  apply  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  this  section  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  the  reports  required 
under  section  313  of  that  Act. 
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(g)  Other  Investigations.— Nothing  In 
tills  section  shall  apply  to  any  person  not 
required  to  submit  a  toxic  chemical  releaae 
form  under  section  313  of  the  Superfund 
Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1986,  except  that  the  Administrator  may 
conduct  investigations.  Including  Tumpllng. 
of  persons  generating  toxic  chemical  waste 
to  determine  the  general  magnitude  of 
waste  generated. 

SEC  4.  INFORMATION  OOLLECTION  AND  ANALTSIB 
AT  EPA. 

(a)  Central  Receiving  Faciutt.- The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  establish  a  central  receiv- 
ing facility  at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  l>e  used  for  the  storage  and  re- 
trieval of  information  obtained  from  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Agency  relating 
to  waste  management. 

(b)  Collection  op  Inpormation.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  develop  an  inventory  of 
Federal  reporting  and  Information  gather- 
ing systems  relating  to  the  generation,  man- 
agement, environmental  presence  and  ef- 
fects of  hazardous  wastes.  The  Administra- 
tor is  authorized  to  investigate  methods  of 
coordinating  and  streamlining  data  collec- 
tion requirements  under  existing  environ- 
mental statutes.  Tlie  Administrator  shall 
consider  developing  common  nomenclature, 
consistent  reporting  formats,  and  compati- 
ble data  storage  and  retrieval  systems  to  fa- 
cilitate linkage  l>etween  systems.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  convene  a  panel  of  experts 
compromised  of  representatives  from  indus- 
try, the  States,  technical  experts,  and  public 
interest  groups  to  provide  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  regarding  the  means  by  which  the 
collection  of  such  data  may  be  simplified 
and  how  the  quality  of  the  information  may 
be  Improved. 

(c)  Environicental  Protection  Prac- 
tices.—The  information  made  available 
through  this  Act,  section  313  of  the  Super- 
fund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act 
of  1986,  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  and 
other  environmental  statutes  where  appro- 
priate, shall  t>e  compiled  into  a  data  base. 
The  data  base  shall  include  Information  as- 
sessing current  industry  practices  of  each  of 
the  following: 

( 1 )  Waste  disposal  practices. 

(2)  Waste  treatment  practices. 

(3)  Waste  recycling  practices. 

(4)  Waste  reduction  practices. 

The  data  t>ase  shaU  l>e  organized  for  retriev- 
al on  an  industry-by-industry  l>asis  accord- 
ing to  Standard  Industrial  Classifications 
(SIC  Code)  and  on  a  waste  stream  bssis. 

SBC     S.     WASTE     REDUCTION     AND     RECYCUNC 
CLEARINGHOUSE. 

The  Administrator  shall  establish  a  Waste 
Reduction  and  Recycling  Clearinghouse 
Program.  The  program  shall  include  a  com- 
puter data  base  which  contains  information 
on  management,  technical,  and  operational 
approaches  to  waste  reduction  and  recy- 
cling. The  Administrator  shall  use  the 
CHearinghouse  to  collect  and  compile  Infor- 
mation reported  by  States  receiving  grants 
under  section  6.  The  Clearinghouse  shaU 
serve  as  a  center  for  waste  reduction  tech- 
nology transfer.  The  Administrator  shall 
use  the  Clearinghouse  to  mount  active  out- 
reach and  education  programs  to  further 
the  development  and  adoption  of  waste  re- 
duction technologies.  The  computer  data 
t>ase  in  the  Clearinghouse  shall  include  data 
on  the  operation  and  success  of  State  waste 
reduction  and  recycling  programs.  The  data 
l>ase  shaU  permit  entry  and  retrieval  of  in- 
formation by  States.  Under  the  Clearing- 
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bouM  Procnm  tbe  Adminlstrstor  shall  «lao 
pabUBb  and  otherwise  make  available  to  the 
pubUc  information  on  waste  reduction  and 
recycUnc- 

see  «.  GBAKIB  TO  CTAnS  rOB  8tATt  nCHNlCAL 
AflSnTANCB  PBOGBAin. 

To  demonstrate  the  imiwrtanoe  of  multi- 
media waste  reductlfHi  tbe  Administrator 
shall  make  m»tr-h<ny  grants  to  States  to 
invest  in  innovative  waste  reduction  pro- 
grams. As  a  condition  for  making  grants,  the 
Administrator  shall  establish  a  method  for 
measuring  the  frequency  with  which  techni- 
cal —«-*««««*  througb  the  State  is  imple- 
mented, and  tbe  results  achieved.  The  Ad- 
ministrates shall  select  tbe  State  programs 
eligible  for  funding.  In  making  his  selection 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  whether 
tbe  proposed  State  program  would  include 
each  of  the  following: 

(1)  Making  specific  technical  assistance 
avaDahle  to  businesses  seeking  InformaUrai 
about  waste  reduction  and  recycling  oppor- 
tunltiea.  Such  assistance  may  be  provided 
through  t*^>»n«f«i  information  centers  es- 
tablished wtthin  a  State  agency,  at  universi- 
ties or  other  nonprofit  centers  in  coopera- 
tion with  oMjor  trade  associations. 

(2)  Targeting  aiilstanfy  to  businesses  for 
whom  ladi  of  information  and  capital  are 
seitous  impediments  to  waste  reduction. 

(3)  Providing  funding  for  experts  to  pro- 
vide onsite  technical  advice,  including  mass 
balance  audits,  to  industries  seeing  assist- 
ance. 

(4)  Providing  training  in  waste  reduction 
techniques,  such  as  through  local  engineer- 
ing schools. 

(5)  M^Mng  grants  to  any  organisations  for 
resMurch  and  development  and  pUot  tests 
and  demonstration  projects  If  such  an  in- 
vestment was  designed  to  obtain  new  waste 
reduction  technology,  or  new  applications  of 
»-riaiUng  tcchnology.  Any  such  grants 
funded  from  sums  made  available  to  tbe 
State  under  this  section  shall  be  made  only 
for  technologies  which  are  cost-effective, 
and  where  the  results  of  the  research,  devel- 
opmoit,  and  tests  are  broadly  applicable  to 
industry  segments  or  generic  types  of  proc- 
ess wastes  or  materials. 

(0)  Requiring  that  any  waste  reduction 
techniques  designed  or  implemented  with 
Federal  assistance  be  documented  and  eval- 
uated for  effectiveness  and  whether  such  re- 
sults be  reported  to  the  Administrator. 

8BC.  T.  KEPOBT  TO  CONGBESS. 

The  Administrator  shall  prepare  and 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  regard- 
ing tbe  wasce  reduction  information  gath- 
ered pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  first  report 
would  be  due  3  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  report  shall  include  each  of 
tbe  following: 

(DA  profile  of  current  levels  of  waste  re- 
duction on  an  Industry-by-lndustry  buds  as 
the  information  becomes  available  un<fer 
secUonWbXl). 

(3)  Identification  of  regulations  that  may 
Inhibit  waste  reduction  and  of  opportunities 
within  erlsMng  regulatory  programs  to  pro- 
mote and  assist  waste  reduction. 

(3)  Identtficaticm  of  priority  industries 
and  pollutants  that  require  assistance  in 
multi-media  waste  reduction. 

(4)  Identification  of  opportunities  and  de- 
vdopment  of  prtorltiea  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  waste  reduction  methods  and 

(5)  Recommendations  as  to  incentives 
needed  to  encourage  investment  and  re- 
search and  development  in  waste  reduction. 
Before  submission  to  Congress,  a  draft 
report  shall  be  available  for  a  reasonable 
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period  for  public  comment.  Tbe  report  shall 
respond    to    public    comments    submitted 
during  the  coounent  period. 
SMC  a  omcs  or  wasn  KEOucnoN. 

(a)  EsTABLiSHiixiiT.— There  is  established 
In  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  an 
independent  Office  of  Waste  Reduction 
which  shall  be  multimedia  in  focus  and  be 
headed  by  a  Director,  who  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Administrator. 

(b)  Fnifcnoirs.— The  Administrator  shall 
delegate  to  the  Director  tbe  authority  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Di- 
rector shall  carry  out  the  following  fimc- 
tions: 

(1)  CoUection  of  waste  reduction  plans 
and  Information  from  other  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  offices  in  a  coordinated 
industry-by-industry  sequence,  as  deter- 
mined by  SIC  codes.  The  Director  shall 
begin  his  analysis  with  those  SIC  codes 
identified  with  the  highest  volumes  of  toxic 
chemical  waste.  The  Director  shall  complete 
the  analysis  for  not  less  than  3  SIC  codes 
within  3  yean  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  Administration  of  the  clearinghouse 
referred  to  In  section  5. 

(3)  Administration  of  the  program  of 
waste  reduction  grants  to  States  under  sec- 
tion 6. 

(4)  Reporting  to  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration under  section  7. 

(5)  Reviewing  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  deter- 
mine their  effect  on  waste  reduction  and  ad- 
vising the  Administrator  of  such  effect  prior 
to  final  promulgation. 

<6)  Establishing  a  senior  level  liaison 
group  with  industry  to  provide  guidance  to 
the  Office  of  Waste  Reduction,  to  provide 
outreach  to  tbe  industrial  community,  and 
to  provide  a  liaison  group  for  the  education- 
al oommtinity  to  promote  the  introduction 
of  waste  reduction  principles  into  engineer- 
ing and  management  curricula. 

(7)  Working  dlrecUy  with  the  Office  of 
Federal  Activities  to  promote  waste  reduc- 
tion practices  in  other  Federal  agencies  and 
programs. 

(8)  Carrying  out  all  other  functions  of  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act. 

(c)  AoDmoRAL  RispoHsiBiLiTiKa.— Addi- 
tional responsibilities  of  the  Director  shall 
include  improving  the  ability  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  evaluate 
multi-media  waste  management  practices 
and  the  iwtential  for  waste  reduction  by 
each  of  tbe  following  means: 

(1)  Refining  the  methodology  for  data  col- 
lection, with  tbe  assistance  of  an  advisory 
panel. 

(2)  Maintaining  a  storage  and  retrieval  ca- 
pacity for  Information  collected  under  exist- 
ing programs. 

(3)  Developing  a  model  waste  reduction 
impact  statement  for  use  in  asw«'nsing  the 
imiMct  of  environmental  regulations  by  in- 
dividual program  offices. 

SBC  «.  AirraORIZATION  or  APPKOPRIATIONa 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Administrator  $8,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  after  enactment  of  this  Act  for  func- 
tions carried  out  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Waste  Reduction  (other  than 
Stote  granU)  and  $10,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  after  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the 
State  grant  program. 
8BC  la  DcnNrnoNg. 

For  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Ageitcy. 
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(2)  The  term  "agency"  means  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

(3)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Waste  Reduction. 

(4)  The  term  "toxic  chemical"  means  any 
toxic  chemical  on  the  list  described  in  sec- 
tion 313(c)  of  the  Superfund  Amendments 
and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1988. 

(5)  The  term  "release"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  by  section  339(8)  of  the 
Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthorlsa- 
Uon  Act  of  1988. 

(6XA)  Tbe  term  "waste  reduction"  means 
any  practice  (such  as  equipment  or  technol- 
ogy modifications,  propess  or  procedure 
modifications,  ref ormtilattolf  or  redesign  of 
products,  substitution  of  raw  materials,  im- 
provement management,  training,  or  inven- 
tory control)  which  reduces  the  volume  of 
substances  released  from  the  facility  or  en- 
tering the  waste  stream  and  reduces  the 
hasards  to  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment associated  with  those  substances.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  a  substance  shall 
be  considered  as  entering  the  waste  stream 
when  it  becomes  subject  to  subtitle  C  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  or  when  It  is  re- 
moved for  recycling  at  another  location. 

■(B)  The  term  "waste  reduction"  does  not 
Include  any  practice  which  alters  the  physi- 
cal, chemical,  or  biological  characteristics  or 
the  volume  of  a  substance  through  a  process 
or  activity  separate  from  the  production  of 
a  product  or  the  providing  of  a  service. 

(7)  The  term  "multimedia"  means  air, 
water,  and  land  environmental  media  into 
which  waste  is  emitted,  released,  discharged, 
or  displaced. 


HONORINO  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PaHMB  V  LVAHIA 
nf  THE  HOUSX  or  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thunday.  June  25, 1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1987.  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  will  horxx  many  worttiy  in- 
ventions, causes,  and  personages  t>y  the  issu- 
ing of  postage  stamps.  Antique  inventions  irv 
(Hu(jing  locomotives,  early  tmv  trucks,  tractors, 
arxl  the  self-scouring  steel  plow  will  have 
stamps  issued  In  recognition  of  ttie  contibu- 
tk)ns  these  Inventions  have  made  to  American 
life,  as  will  such  diverse  items  as  certified 
publk:  accountants,  ttie  Pan  Amencan  games, 
tove,  the  United  Way,  and  United  States-Mo- 
roccan relatnns.  Among  individuals  to  be  horv 
ored  with  a  stamp,  orie  firxls  tt>e  names  of  ttie 
educators  Julia  Ward  H(}vra  and  Mary  Lyon, 
the  auttKxs  Bret  Harte  and  William  Faulkner, 
the  black  leader  Jean  Baptiste  DuSabte,  and 
the  great  singer  Enrico  (Daruso. 

Absent  from  the  list  of  honorees  this  year 
are  professions  associated  with  modem  tech- 
nokjgy,  and  this  greatly  troubles  me.  None  of 
the  stamps  emphasize  such  Industrial  trades 
as  wekJing,  mining,  the  productxin  of  steel 
aixj  ottier  metals,  and  factory  work.  Neither 
does  any  stamp  tionor  manufacturing  technol- 
ogy and  the  producti(xi  of  Amencan  manufac- 
tured goods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  mentnned  quite  often 
today  the  term  competitiveness,  and  how 
Americans  have  k>st  the  competitive  edge  in 
ttieir  products.  We  shouM  recall  ttiat  it  was 
the  American  miners,  weUers.  steelmakers. 
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and  other  irxlustrial  workers  from  cities  sw^ 
as  Pittsburgh,  Bethlehem,  Akron,  Youngstown, 
and  Birmingham  wtio  made  American  manu- 
factured g(xxjs  the  t)est  in  ttie  worid.  The  con- 
tributkKis  these  workers  made  to  txiikiing 
America  need  to  tie  recognized.  At  a  bme 
when  ttie  competitiveness  of  American  pr(xl- 
ucts  is  rebounding  from  a  postwar  low,  it 
woukj  t>e  an  imp<xtant  patriotk;  gesture  for  ttie 
U.S.  Post  Office  to  recognize  ttiese  workers 
and  ttieir  professkxis  t}y  means  of  a  stamp 
honoring  wekJing  or  coal  mining  and  perhaps 
even  a  quality  in  Amerk»n  manufacturing 
stamp  series  fcx  1989  ex  t>eyond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  recently  passed 
H.R.  812,  the  Natk)nal  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1987.  This  legislatk>n  gives  special  at- 
tentk>n  to  an  American  company  whose  prod- 
ucts represent  ttie  t)est  In  American  Industry. 
Ttiis  measure  enc(5urages  the  spirit  and 
values  that  are  necessary  to  make  ttie  United 
States  ttie  t)est  manufacturer  in  the  worid  t)y 
quality,  cost,  reliat)ility,  and  any  other  measure 
important  to  axnpetitiveness. 

American  manufacturing  companies  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  ttiat  ttiey  must  appty  new 
techn<}togies  to  producing  their  products  if 
ttiey  are  to  successfully  compete  with  fcxeign 
competitxjn.  With  ttie  assistance  of  such 
agencies  as  ttie  Natk>nal  Science  Foundation 
and  ttie  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  firms  are  starting  to  recap- 
ture ttie  quality  that  was  once  present  in 
American  made  goods.  But  I  believe  that  it  is 
only  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  ttiose  Ameri- 
can workers  who  tielped  to  make  this  (xxjntry 
and  its  products  first  rate,  and  a  postage 
stamp  would  make  all  Americans  realize  ttie 
enormity  of  ttie  contributkins  made  by  wekJ- 
ers,  miners,  steelworkers,  and  ttie  like. 


THE  AFGHAN  CAUSE 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

I         or  TKXAS 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representattves 
Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  in 
ttie  House  have  for  some  time  t>een  aware  of 
my  interest  in  the  war  In  Afghanistan.  For  the 
past  year  I  have  t>een  participating  in  a  pro 
gram  ttiat  has  tiad  benefits  t>oth  for  the 
Afghan  refugees  brought  to  ttie  United  States 
f(x  medk^l  care  and  for  ttie  sponsors  wtio 
have  had  ttie  opportunity  to  involve  ttiem- 
selves  in  this  tiumanitarian  effort 

For  me,  one  of  ttie  outstanding  pluses  in 
ttie  Afghan  Mednal  Program  has  been  work- 
ing with  Mrs.  Sally  Fulkerson  of  Vk:toria,  TX. 
Sally,  as  "house  mottier"  to  our  first  group  of 
young  Afghan  patients,  has  devoted  time, 
energy,  and  k>ve  to  ttie  refugees  stie  tiad  in 
tier  care.  She  ties  tiecome,  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  an  impassk>ned  spokesperson  for  ttie 
Afgtian  (»use. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
Sally  has  sent  to  Mikhail  Gort>achev,  asking 
ttiat  Soviet  troops  t>e  wittidrawn  from  Afghani- 
stan and  the  country  returned  to  Its  people. 
This  is  a  beautiful  letter.  It  expresses  the  feel- 
ings of  many  people  who  have  become 
friends  with  and  come  to  respect  ttie  courage 
of  ttie  Afghan  people. 
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I  can  tttink  of  no  better  forum  for  pul>lK»tion 
of  Sally's  words  ttian  in  ttie  Record  of  ttie 
House  of  Representatives.  We  can  only  hope 
that  this  letter  will  have  ttie  positive  effect  she 
so  fervently  hopes  for. 

Victoria,  TX. 
Hon.  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 
Office  of  the  CTiairman, 
Motcow,  V.S.S.R. 

HOHORABLK  CHAIRMAIf  OORBACHKV:  BCCaUSe 

of  your  professed  policy  of  openness,  or 
glasnost,  I  will  try  to  reach  you  through 
this  letter.  I  lacli  the  credentials  of  diplo- 
mat, government  official,  or  any  lofty  title 
assuring  me  of  an  opportunity  to  l>e  heard 
by  the  leader  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
advanced  nations  in  the  world.  However,  or- 
dinary citizens,  l>ecause  we  have  no  urgency 
for  career's  sake  and  can  present  ourselves 
in  an  open  and  sincere  fashion,  sometimes 
can  reach  that  ordinary  man  which  exists  at 
the  heart  of  every  great  leader.  It  Is  with 
this  hope  that  I  write  to  you  as  an  ordinary 
citizen,  a  mother,  a  person  concerned  for 
the  future  of  others. 

Ftrst,  I  will  give  you  tiackground  informa- 
tion so  that  you  may  understand  my  con- 
cern. I  live  in  a  small  city  In  Texas,  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  have  a  son  and  a 
daughter  who  are  18  and  16  years  old  re- 
spectively. A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I 
l>egan  to  worlc  at  a  residential  treatment 
center  for  emotionally  disturl>ed  children.  I 
was  hired  for  a  specific  project  on  a  part 
time  basis,  little  suspecting  that  this  project 
would  have  such  gravity  in  my  Ufe  that  I 
would  voluntarily  work  seven  days  each 
week,  fifteen  and  more  hours  each  day.  My 
pay  for  all  these  extra  hours  was  the  love 
and  gratitude  I  received  from  some  wonder- 
ful children.  The  treatment  center  had  t>een 
Chosen  to  house  some  children  who  were 
victims  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  These 
cliildren.  ranging  in  age  from  two  to  eigh- 
teen, were  in  the  United  States  to  receive 
surgeries  which  could  not  lie  performed  in 
their  country  nor  In  nelghlxiring  countries. 
They  stayed  here  from  four  to  eight  months 
depending  upon  the  severity  of  their 
wounds.  We  cared  for  33  Afghans  totally. 
Our  job  was  to  give  them  a  home.  The  sxir- 
geries  were  performed  in  the  medical  cen- 
ters of  larger  cities.  During  recuperation  we 
took  the  children  sightseeing,  swimming,  to 
\oca\  festivals  and  paries.  We  did  not  try  to 
Americanize  them.  We  only  tried  to  make 
their  lives  pleasant  during  their  sojourn 
here.  I  must  mention  also  that  this  program 
was  not  U.S.  government  funded.  "The  serv- 
ices provided  in  this  program  were  aU  donat- 
ed by  generous  people  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  caring  for  others. 

Because  of  my  deep  commitment  to  these 
children  I  liecame  as  their  mother,  and  they 
did  In  fact  call  me  "Mother."  I  love  them  as 
my  own  children  and  will  always  l>e  anxious 
for  their  safety  and  weU-t>eing.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  write  to  you.  I  ask  you  to 
remove  the  Soviet  troops  now  occupying  Af- 
ghanistan so  that  the  war  there  might 
cease.  I  know  there  are  many  grieving  Rus- 
sian families  also  who  would  like  to  see  ttiis 
action  taken.  No  matter  what  nationality, 
people  do  not  want  to  see  their  loved  ones 
maimed  or  killed. 

In  January  I  went  to  Pakistan  to  see  my 
Afghan  children.  They  showed  me  their 
homes  in  the  refugee  camps,  and  I  met  their 
families  and  friends.  It  was  not  a  political 
trip.  They  welcomed  me  to  their  homes  as  I 
tuul  welcomed  them.  We  enjoyed  our  visit 
and  l>ade  a  tearful  farewell  at  the  airport. 

The  Afghans  are  a  proud  people.  The  ref- 
ugees want  very  much  to  go  back  to  Afghan- 
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istan  and  to  govern  themselves  without  out- 
side interference.  The  road  to  self  govern- 
ment by  the  Afghans  will  be  arduous.  Re- 
building will  l>e  a  monumental  task.  The 
many  tribes  will  have  to  work  together, 
which  may  present  some  difficulties.  But 
they  are  a  sovereign  country,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  should  treat 
them  as  such. 

I  hope  the  great  length  of  my  letter  to 
you  will  not  deter  your  reading  it.  and  hope- 
fully, acting  upon  it. 

I  long  for  world  peace  where  no  country 
has  to  fear  the  motives  of  others. 

Please,  as  a  mother  who  loves  her  adopted 
Afghan   children,    won't   you    remove   the 
Soviet  citizens  from  Afghanistan  and  let  the 
Afghan  people  find  their  peace? 
Sincerely, 

SAIJ.T  P^njcxxsoM. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  GLICKMAN 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OP  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESERTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  young  man,  ttie 
recipient  of  ttie  1987  B'nai  B'rith  Man  of  the 
Year  Award — Mike  Gtekman. 

Mike's  success  in  txisiness  has  carried  over 
into  tiis  community  activities.  He  is  a  well 
known  and  highly  respected  tienefactor  of 
many  of  our  local  schools.  After  a  fundraiser 
Mike  sponsored  at  Wilbur  Elementary  Softool 
in  Tarzana,  the  students  were  so  appreciative 
of  ttie  funds  raised  ttiat  ttiey  honored  him  with 
an  award  and  a  "Mike  Glk:kman  Day."  Mike 
has  also  demonstrated  his  generosity  Ijy  pro- 
viding fellowships  to  students  desirous  of  a 
higtier  education. 

Mike  Gllckman  tias  blended  a  community 
oriented,  concerned  nature  with  a  drive  for 
actk)n.  During  a  trash  strike  several  years  ago, 
tor  example,  Mike  personally  arranged  fey  pri- 
vate trash  collectors  to  tielp  keep  his  neigtv 
bortiood  dean.  Mike  is  also  a  key  sponsor  of 
a  number  of  community  protectKKi  projects, 
reflecting  his  gerxrine  concern  for  his  commu- 
nity. 

It  is  my  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  ioin 
my  (x>lleagues  in  saluting  Mike  Glk^man.  His 
dedk^ation  to  various  charities  and  ptiHantlvo- 
pies  is  evklence  of  his  laudable  desire  to 
serve  his  community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARGE  COFFEY 
AND  JOEL  WOLMAN 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OrillW  JBRSKT 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
TTiursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  two  people  are  honored  by  ttie 
\ocai  Democratic  Party  in  ttie  Borcxjgh  of 
Matawan,  NJ,  for  ttieir  civk:  (x>ntritxjtions  and 
efforts  in  tjehatf  of  ttie  community.  This  year's 
tionorees  are  Marge  Coffey  and  Joel  Wcjiman, 
and  ttiey  are  dedicated  citizens  indeed. 

Mrs.  Coffey  has  been  active  in  the  Bay- 
shore  all  her  life,  serving  in  various  roles  with 
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th*  local  PTA  and  scout  troops.  She  is  also 
pfBeident  of  the  St  Ctemerrt's  Rosary  Altar 
Sodely.  She  served  as  a  volunteer  with  the 
Monmouth  County  Department  of  Consumer 
Affan,  arxl  she  is  now  employed  full  time  with 
that  Important  agency.  *Sn.  Coffey  has  also 
heW  a  number  of  positions  within  the  local 
Democratic  Party,  and  was  most  recently 
named  municipal  chair  of  the  Matawan  County 
Committee. 

Joel  Wolman  has  also  been  active  In  the 
borough  for  many  years,  assisting  in  local 
sports  and  recreation  activities,  and  as  man- 
ager of  the  Matawan-Aberdeen  Little  League, 
a  poat  he  has  held  for  16  years.  Mr.  Wolman 
has  also  served  the  borough  as  a  member  of 
the  Matawan  Zoning  Board  and  has  been 
active  in  school  budget  matters. 

Through  their  many  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice, both  these  individuals  exemplify  ttie  spirit 
of  working  together  toward  the  betterment  of 
our  communities. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  share  their 
achievements  with  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  and  to  join  In  paying  tribute  to  Marge 
Coffey  and  Joel  Wolman  for  their  truly  out- 
standing records  of  community  service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  POUnCAL  LITMUS  TEST 
THAT  BUOHTS  THE  GROVES 
OF  ACADEME 


June  26,  1987 


BETH  JACOB  CONQREOATION 
AT  100 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 

m  THz  Honsx  or  rkprbsehtattvcs 
Thursday.  June  2S.  1987 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August 
1887,  a  group  fo  Jewish  families  gathered  to- 
gether to  establish  the  first  Orthodox  congre- 
gatkxi  in  Dayton,  OH,  ttw  prirxapal  city  In  my 
dlstTKL  That  group,  which  became  Beth  Jacob 
Congregainn,  is  now  celebrating  its  100th  arv 
niversary. 

During  the  past  century,  Beth  Jacob  has 
grown  and  changed.  It  has  occupied  several 
different  buikjings,  most  recently  a  t>eautiful 
new  synagogue  dednated  in  1980.  However, 
Beth  Jacob's  commitment  to  keeping  Judaism 
alive,  vibrant,  and  dynamic  has  never 
cttanged. 

The  congregatkm  was  instrumental  in  the 
foundkig  of  Dayton's  Jewish  day  school,  Hillel 
Academy,  wtvch  was  first  housed  in  Beth 
Jacob  Synagogue.  The  congregatk>n  has  also 
provkled  vakiable  support  to  the  Dayton  com- 
munity Hebrew  school. 

Beth  Jacob  has  bertefited  greatly  from  the 
dedication  of  Rabbi  Samuel  Fox,  who  has  pro- 
vkled spiritual  leadership  for  a  remarkable  33 
years,  sparvwig  one-third  the  life  of  the  corv 
gregatkm. 

This  September.  Beth  Jacob  will  celebrate 
its  lOOIh  birthday  with  a  special  Sabbath  serv- 
ice aiKl  an  address  by  Nobel  laureate  EKe 
Wiesel.  Mazel  tov  to  the  Beth  Jacob  famiy 
and  best  wishes  for  another  century  of  service 
to  Judaism  and  to  the  community. 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OPWlaCOHSIH 
m  THE  HOUSX  OF  RXFBKSKHTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  SEMSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  we  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  our  Corv 
stitution.  Because  of  this  document,  we,  unlike 
many  countries,  entoy  many  freedoms,  includ- 
ing politk^al  freedom.  Recently  tfiis  freedom 
has  been  tfveatened  on  some  of  our  college 
campuses.  This  type  of  intolerence  on  college 
campuses  is  cause  for  concern. 

Last  week,  the  Allenton  Morning  Call  printed 
an  editorial  discussing  this  matter  by  my  col- 
league. Representative  Don  RtTXER.  I  think  it 
is  worth  your  reading. 

A  PoLincAi.  Lmcus  Tcsr  That  Buobts  ths 

Orovks  or  AcADOfS 

(By  Don  Rltter) 

Washoigtoh.— In  the  wake  of  the  Lafay- 
ette College  faculty  action  to  derail  Dr. 
Jeane  Kirkpatrlck's  honorary  degree  and 
graduation  address,  we  need  to  ask  some 
pointed,  perhaps  painful  Questions. 

Why  is  the  voice  of  Dr.  Kirkpatrlck.  one 
of  America's  leading  foreign  policy  voices, 
being  muraled  on  such  college  and  universi- 
ty campuses  as  Columbia  and  Berkeley,  as 
well  as  Lafayette? 

Have  America's  l>astions  of  intellectual 
freedom,  our  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, adopted  what  amounts  to  a  de  facto 
double  standard  where  certain  political 
views  are  far  more  accepted  than  others? 

Could  it  be  that  the  political  opposition, 
frustrated  with  the  quiet,  professional  Kirk- 
patrlck prowess  in  a  fair  fight,  has  decided 
to  deny  her  access  to  the  fray  ...  in  this 
case,  to  the  impressionable  minds  of  college 
students? 

Now.  while  Jeane  Klrkpatrick's  Ideas  are 
off  limits  to  young  Inquiring  minds  in  the 
college  campus,  others  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  political  spectrum  have  an  open  door. 
At  the  same  time  Jeane  Kirkpatrlck  was 
t>eing  rejected,  the  Rev.  William  Sloane 
Coffin  Jr.  (a  former  Vietnam  War  protester 
who  urged  young  people  to  return  their 
draft  cards)  received  an  honorary  doctorate 
at  Lehigh  University. 

Jeane  Kirkpatrlck  .  .  .  wife,  grandmother, 
scholar,  diplomat,  policymaker,  possible 
future  presidential  candidate  or  secretary  of 
state  ...  is  a  heroine  of  sorts  to  a  pretty  big 
contingent  of  Americans  including  lots  of 
students,  and  not  Just  Republicans.  She  was 
a  lifelong  Democrat,  of  the  Harry  Truman 
variety,  until  recently. 

On  June  14.  1985,  she  came  to  the  Lehigh 
VaUey  as  guest  si>eaker  for  my  annual  fund- 
raisii^  event.  Some  650  citizens  had  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  her.  Had  I  a  crystal  ball  at 
the  time,  I  would  have  been  delighted  to 
invite  those  495  Lafayette  College  sopho- 
mores who  later  would  miss  the  chance  to 
hear  Klrkpatrick's  views  at  Lafayette. 

Her  speech  lasted  some  45  minutes  and 
was  delivered  without  any  notes.  In  soft- 
spoken,  methodical  fashion,  she  took  head- 
on  one  of  today's  signal  controversies,  the 
stniggle  l>etween  free  and  controlled  soci- 
eties, and  weaved  a  fabric  of  historical  Im- 
perative for  America  that  was  clear  to  ev- 
eryone. And  this  was  an  audience  whose 
views  on  the  subject  were  quite  varied,  or  as 
yet  unformed. 


In  public  forums  across  the  country,  she 
has  demonstrated  an  imderstanding  of  the 
issues.  Her  wit  is  razor-sharp,  too  .  .  .  oppo- 
nents beware.  Indeed,  she  has  left  such  a 
trail  of  opponents  made  to  look  silly  in 
debate  that  it  has  tieen  hard  to  find  those 
willing  to  take  her  on. 

It  seems  there's  a  political  litmus  test  out 
there  and  Its  dangerous  to  our  nation's 
health.  Ironically,  that  Utmus  test  encom- 
passes many  views  that  have  been  rejected 
at  the  poUs.  Political  factions  promoting 
forms  of  unilateral  disarmament,  or  theo- 
ries that  the  U.S.  and  not  the  U.S.S.R.  is  re- 
sponsible for  world  tensions,  or  economic 
strategies  l>ased  on  new  and  expanded  gov- 
ernment powers  (socialism),  all  have 
achieved  minority  status  In  the  West.  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher's  re- 
election to  a  third  term  is  Just  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  the  rejection  of  such  views. 

On  the  academic  activist's  political  litmus 
test.  Jeane  Kirkpatrlck  obviously  receives 
an  "F."  What  Is  so  galling  to  the  examiners 
is  that  Kirkpatrlck  not  only  delivers  an  "A" 
lecture  but  also  exposes  the  tenets  of  the 
test  as  being  without  intellectual  or  histori- 
cal merit.  That  is  a  very  bitter  pill  for  her 
opponents  to  have  to  swallow. 

Meanwhile,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sloane  Coffin, 
activist  on  the  political  left,  had  no  faculty 
petitions  drafted  against  him  taking  his 
words  out  of  context  and  stridently  de- 
nouncing him  with  the  aim  of  Tnnking  him 
unwelcome.  Such  intolerance  seems  re- 
served for  those  on  the  other  end  of  the  po- 
litical spectrum. 

Intolerance  is  part  of  human  existence 
but  we  expect  its  best  adversaries  to  l>e  in 
our  higher  educational  Institutions  .  .  .  and 
vocal.  The  record  of  intolerance  on  campus 
lately— where  eloquent  and  accomplished  In- 
dividuals are  attacked  and  made  unwelcome 
and  where  a  doube  standard  exists  that 
allows  only  "the  right  thinking"  a  voice — Is 
cause  for  concern.  An  open,  spirited  debate 
is  in  order.  In  the  meantime,  a  little  partici- 
pation by  those  on  campus  who  have  thus 
far  been  sUent  is  needed  to  begin  to  set 
things  right. 


AN  ARTISTIC  DISCOVERY 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

or  mcRiGAH 

IM  THZ  HOUSK  OP  RCPBESEirTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  hornx  the 
winners  of  "An  Artistic  Discovery" — the  Sixth 
Annual  High  School  Art  Competition.  These 
gifted  artists  are  making  a  real  (XMitribution  to 
our  country's  ever  changing  cultural  heritage, 
and  they  deserve  our  praise  and  encourage- 
ment We  urge  ttie  winrters  of  this  competition 
to  continue  to  strive  for  excellence  in  the  arts 
because  the  mature  artistic  expression  of  to- 
morrow evolves  out  of  the  youthful  creativity 
of  today. 

The  competition — our  largest  ever  with  239 
congressional  districts  represented — is  even 
more  meaningful  since  this  year  we  are  cele- 
brating the  t)icentennial  of  the  Constitution. 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  framers  of  ttie 
Constitution  had  the  Insight  to  encourage  tfw 
arts  by  granting  Congress  ttie  power  to  pro- 
tect ttie  fruits  of  artistic  efforts.  They  wanted 
to  create  a  natxxi  wtiere  culture  and  fine  arts 
\MOukJ  grow  and  flourish.  In  sponsoring  ttiis  ex- 
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hibitton.  Congress  continues  to  fulfill  ttiis  man- 
date In  ttie  spirit  of  ttie  Constitution,  and  ttie 
young  artists  we  honor  continue  to  fulfill  the 
vision  of  our  forefattier?. 

The  rk^h,  creative  b^aditions  of  the  past  200 
years  are  reflected  in  ttie  artwork  displayed  in 
the  Cannon  Tunnel.  As  we  view  ttiese  Impres- 
sive works,  we  are  struck  by  the  boundless 
imagination  and  energy  of  our  young  people. 
The  variations  In  styles,  textures  and  mediums 
of  expression,  as  well  as  the  diversity  in  sub- 
ject matter,  exemplify  the  artistic  spirit  of 
today.  And  as  art  has  always  reflected  our  Na- 
tion's moods  and  klentities,  this  exhibition  has 
also  offered  us  a  greater  insight  into  the 
thoughts  and  viskms  of  today's  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  are  grateful  to  so  many  people  for 
today's  successful  opening:  Willard  Scott- 
America's  Good  Will  Ambassador— who  de- 
lights audiences  each  day  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  ordinary  people  from  all  walks  of  life; 
and  Daphne  Zuniga  and  Judd  Nelson — two  of 
ttie  most  popular  young  film  stars — wtio  exem- 
plify ttiat  artistic  success  can  come  at  a  young 
age  with  hard  work  and  dedk^tion.  To  George 
White,  Architect  of  ttie  Capitol,  we  extend  our 
ttianks  for  his  efforts  and  assistance  of  his 
staff  in  fadlrtating  this  professwnal  exhibit. 
And  to  Roger  B.  Smith  and  General  Motors 
Corp.  for  not  only  supporting  our  art  competi- 
tion with  both  resources  and  encouragement, 
but  also  for  provkling  opportunities  for  each 
generation  t)y  fostering  the  arts  and  education 
in  Amenca. 

Rnally,  and  most  Importantiy,  we  wish  to 
thank  the  students,  teachers,  principals,  par- 
ents, Memt)ers  of  Congress,  and  staff  wtxj 
helped  make  "An  Artistic  Discovery"— our 
Sixth  Annual  Congressional  Arts  Competi- 
tion— a  truly  great  celetxation  of  the  creative 
spirit  of  today's  young  people. 


UP  FROM  PUBLIC  HOUSING 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  iraw  jaRsrr 

XS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1987 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  in 
ttie  July  Reader's  Digest  offers  some  exam- 
ples of  ttie  miracukius  transformation  of  dingy, 
dirty,  and  often  dangerous  publk;  housing 
projects  into  safe,  well-kept  neighbortioods. 
Although  the  needs  of  these  different  areas 
may  differ,  ttiere  is  a  common  element:  the  re- 
vitalizatkxi  occurred  through  tenant  manage- 
ment or  control. 

Tenant  management  Is  based  on  the  very 
obvkxis  truth  ttiat  ttie  Inhatxtants  have  ttie 
greatest  stake  in  improving  ttieir  own  living 
conditions.  What  may  not  have  been  as  obvi- 
ous, at  least  until  recently,  is  ttiat  ttie  resi- 
dents ttiemselves  also  have  the  best  under- 
standing of  what  ttie  problems  are,  and  how 
they  can  be  solved. 

In  "Up  From  Publk;  Housing"  Martin  Woos- 
ter  and  John  Fund  show  how  indivkJuals  can 
pull  themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps 
once  ttiey're  given  encouragement  and  sup- 
port t  commend  this  article  to  ttie  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  hope  ttiat  the  self-help 
Mea  will  be  Incorporated  into  future  Federal 
housing  programs. 
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Ttie  article  follows: 

Up  From  Pobuc  Hoosihg 
(By  Martin  Wooster  and  John  Fund) 

In  St.  Louis,  the  Vaughn  housing  project 
is  a  monument  to  despair.  Built  by  the  fed- 
eral government  nearly  three  decades  ago. 
Its  four  high-rise  buildings  look  out  over 
ugly  vacant  lots.  Its  brick  walls  are  covered 
with  graffiti  and  drenched  in  urine;  its  play- 
grounds are  overgrown  and  littered.  Dozens 
of  young  men  loiter  In  the  project's  trash- 
strewn  yards,  making  drug  deals  or  playing 
endless  games  of  basketl>aU. 

Cochran,  another  St.  Louis  public-housing 
complex,  is  even  older.  But  its  12  buildings, 
home  to  3600,  are  well-kept,  securely  guard- 
ed and  have  freshly  triiomed,  spacious 
yards.  Its  apartments  are  newly  painted  and 
full  of  well-maintained  appliances  and  furni- 
ture. Most  of  its  teen-agers  are  in  school. 

Although  the  projects  are  only  eight 
blocks  apart,  they  look  as  different  as  East 
and  West  Berlin.  The  reasotiK  Vaughn  is 
managed  by  a  government  agency,  the  St. 
Louis  Housing  Authority.  Cochran  Is  man- 
aged by  the  people  who  live  there. 

Most  govemment-sut>sidlzed  housing 
projects  in  inner  cities  resemble  Vaughn. 
Unlike  private  landlords,  public-housing  au- 
thorities have  little  financial  incentive  to 
keep  up  their  properties.  And  unlike  home- 
owners, tenants  are  limited  in  their  ability 
to  make  their  apartment  complexes  livable. 
But  in  city  after  city— aided  by  foundations, 
corporations  and  the  federal  grants— public- 
housing  tenants  are  taking  the  situation 
into  their  own  hands.  As  they  learn  self-reli- 
ance, their  neighborhoods  are  becoming  is- 
lands of  safety  in  a  sea  of  urban  danger. 
And  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  has  gone 
down. 

There  was  a  time  when  Cochran  had  one 
of  the  tilghest  crime  rates  of  any  public- 
housing  project  in  St.  Louis.  Ouigs  took 
over  apartments  and  terrorized  residents; 
pushers  openly  sold  drugs  from  Illegally  oc- 
cupied rooms.  There  was  so  much  vandalism 
that  the  housing  authority  even  refused  to 
install  a  coin  laundry.  Snipers  fired  at  pe- 
destrians from  the  upper  floors.  Residents 
called  the  main  Cochran  building  "Little 
■Nam." 

"It  was  survival  of  the  fittest."  says  Gary 
Richie,  a  former  gang  meml)er  who  is  now  a 
second-year  college  student.  "If  you  were 
weak,  you  would  die." 

Help  came  In  1976.  when  Cochran  liecame 
part  of  a  three-year.  $20-milllon  effort  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  and  the  Ford  Foundation 
to  test  tenant  management.  Residents  elect- 
ed a  board  of  directors  to  manage  the  new 
corporation,  and  a  young  divorced  mother 
named  Bertha  Gilkey  was  selected  as  presi- 
dent, a  position  she  still  holds. 

Free  of  many  housing  authority  rules, 
Cochran's  tenants  quickly  made  changes. 
Instead  of  the  authority's  claustrophobic 
battleship  gray,  they  painted  their  rooms 
any  color  they  chose.  Large  families  got  ex- 
panded apartments,  which  were  situated  on 
lower  floors  to  preserve  the  elevators  from 
the  constant  wear  and  tear  of  small  chil- 
dren. Cochran's  major  challenge,  however, 
was  (Time. 

For  decades  after  their  Inception  during 
the  Depresssion.  projects  were  supposed  to 
be  self-sufficient,  temporary  housing  for 
those  In  need.  Tenants  stayed  until  their 
living  standards  improved,  at  which  time 
they  would  move,  creating  vacancies  for  new 
arrivals.  Tenant  rents  (x>vered  miaintenance, 
and  housing  authorities  could  screen  out 
and  evict  troublemakers. 
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As  years  passed,  however,  government  reg- 
ulations and  the  courts  made  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  screen  appUcants  and  evict 
undesirables.  The  results  were  devastatinc 
income  from  rents  dropped  drastically,  so 
housing  authorities  cut  tiack  on  malnte- 
lumce.  Belatedly,  Congress  liegan  to  subsi- 
dize rents,  and  the  courts  restored  some 
(Mwer  to  eject  troublemakers.  But  most 
public-housing  projects  by  then  had  )>eo(Nne 
crime-Infested  hulks,  and  the  bureaucracy 
lacked  the  means  or  the  will  to  turn  them 
around. 

At  Cochran  today,  prospective  teiumts 
must  provide  information  on  their  employ- 
ment history,  criminal  record,  marriace  sta- 
bility and  previous  residence.  Those  with  no 
criminal  record,  who  are  steadily  employed, 
who  own  an  insured  car  and  whose  children 
have  missed  fewer  than  ten  days  of  sch(x>l  a 
year  have  the  best  chance  to  secure  an 
apartment.  Those  who  show  a  favorable  his- 
tory but  are  unemployed  also  have  a  good 
chance,  since  Cochran  will  help  than  find 
work. 

Cochran's  20  security  guards  can  make  ar- 
rests. They  not  only  look  for  criminals  but 
also  issue  warnings  and  make  reports  on 
lease  violations.  "The  l>ad  apples  are  gone," 
says  city  police  officer  Joe  Thomas.  "They 
won't  come  liack." 

Bertha  Oilkey  and  executive  manager 
Mat>el  Coney  work  closely  with  schools.  If  a 
child  seems  to  t>e  getting  into  trouble, 
Oilkey  makes  sure  that  the  parents  learns 
atMut  it  promptly. 

To  create  Jolis,  C(x;hran  leaders  have 
started  businesses  servicing  other  sections 
of  the  city.  A  Janitorial  company  employs  11 
residents;  a  day-care  center  hired  seven 
more.  A  meal  service  feeds  day-care  children 
and  senior  citizens,  and  another  company 
installs  cable  television  In  public-housing 
complexes. 

In  1978,  Oilkey  and  Richard  Baron,  a  real- 
estate  developer,  decided  to  turn  nearby 
vacant  land— the  legacy  of  a  failed  url>an-re- 
newal  program— into  a  low-  to  middle- 
income  housing  development.  The  site  had 
been  written  off  in  terms  of  development  by 
most  St.  Louis  politicians,  but  Baron's  com- 
pany raised  $7  million  In  venture  capital, 
and  Gilkey  and  her  associates  obtained  $28 
million  in  federal,  state  and  local  funds  and 
FHA-insured  mortgages.  Local  businessmen 
also  invested  heavily.  O'Fallon  Place  was 
completed  in  1984.  Cochran  receives  alx>ut 
11  percent  of  the  profits  from  the  675  new 
units,  and  many  previously  unemployed 
Cochran  residents  who  worked  with  con- 
tractors on  the  project  now  have  full-time 
construction  Jobs. 

Cochran  is  not  sn  isolated  example. 
Nearly  a  dozen  tenant-managed  sites  al- 
ready exist  and  at  least  a  score  more  are  in 
the  works.  Among  the  successes: 

Washington,  D.C.  Before  1982,  when  it 
be<»me  resident-managed,  KenHworth/ 
Pailcside,  a  28-year-old,  464-unit  apartment 
complex,  had  gone  without  heat  or  hot 
water  for  up  to  three  years  at  a  time.  The 
roofs  leaked,  but  had  not  l>een  repaired  for 
20  years. 

Using  capital  from  rents  and  federal  oper- 
ating sulKldies,  Kiml  Gray,  president  of  the 
resident-management  corporation,  started 
11  enterprises.  Including  a  trash  company,  a 
roofing  comt>any  and  a  catering  service. 
Edward  Murdock,  an  unemployed  aluminum 
worker  who  started  out  fixing  broken  win- 
dows at  Kenilworth/Parkside,  set  up  a 
window  and  storm-dcMr  repair  business  In 
an  abandoned  laundry  itxxn.  Murdock 
trained    doaens    of    teen-agers,    who    now 
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repair    windows    mt    other    publlc-hotiaing 
projects. 

The  corporation  fines  residents  who  do 
not  keep  the  place  tidy.  BreaUnc  a  window 
brinsB  a  fine  of  $12.50:  spilllns  trash.  $25. 
Too  many  violations  can  lead  to  eviction. 

Because  of  the  dosens  of  Jobs  created,  ten- 
ants are  able  to  pay  rent  on  ttne.  and  collec- 
tions have  risen  from  $36,000  a  month  in 
1982  to  $117,000  today.  In  four  years  under 
resident  management.  Kenllworth/Parkside 
has  saved  taxpayers  over  $3  million. 

Boston.  Following  riots  in  1968.  city  plan- 
ners wanted  to  demolish  some  buildings  in 
BoHton's  South  End  as  parft  of  an  urban-re- 
newal project.  Instead,  tenants  of  those 
buildings  formed  the  Inquilinos  Boriciias  en 
Acddn  (IBA)  and  were  permitted  to  develop 
the  neighborhood  for  themselves.  Between 
1971  and  1982.  IBA.  with  private  investors 
and  government  aid.  built  570  new  apart- 
ments and  rehabilitated  251  more.  Since 
1982.  IBA  has  established  a  coin  laundry,  a 
grocery  store,  a  child-development  center, 
and  a  credit  union  with  800  accounts  and 
$800,000  in  capital. 

New  York  City.  Located  in  Brownsville,  a 
run-down  Brooklyn  neighborhood,  the  Ne- 
hemiah  Project  has  enabled  over  900  fami- 
lies to  become  homeowners  since  1983.  Five 
thousand  families  are  expected  to  live  in 
this  and  other  Nehemiah  Projects  by  1902. 

While  the  Nehemiah  Project  is  not  public 
housing,  it  is  an  example  of  how  urban 
dwellers  can  improve  their  living  conditions. 
Seed  money  was  $8  million  in  interest-free 
loans  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  as  weU  as  from  Lutheran.  Episco- 
pal and  Baptist  churches.  The  city  donated 
moat  of  the  devastated,  virtually  deserted 
20-block  area  where  the  homes  would  be 
buflt. 

"I  would  have  had  to  move  seventy  miles 
out  of  town  to  get  something  for  twice  the 
price,"  says  one  resident  about  his  three- 
bedroom  frame  house,  which  cost  him 
$39,000. 

The  success  of  Nehemiah  and  tenant-run 
corporations  like  Cochran  have  led  several 
members  of  Congress  from  all  cwints  on  the 
political  spectrum  to  question  the  way  our 
federally  subsidized,  government-managed, 
public-housing  projects  are  run.  While 
home  ownership  may  not  be  feasible  for 
every  dty  or  family,  Rep.  Walter  Fauntroy 
(D.,  District  of  Columbia)  and  Sen.  Alan 
Dixon  (D..  m.)  have  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  allow  tenant-management  corpora- 
tkma  to  retain  all  income  In  excess  of  gov- 
ernment subsidies.  At  present,  successful 
groups  must  turn  over  most  of  this  money 
to  other  projects. 

Rep.  Jack  Kemp  (R.,  N.T.)  has  proposed 
that  housing  authorities  be  allowed  to  sell 
projects  outright  to  tenant-management 
groupa  at  25  percent  of  their  market  value. 
The  Kemp  bill  would  also  help  tenant  asso- 
ciattans  obtain  mortgages  at  attractive 
rates. 

In  St.  Louis,  Bertha  Oflkey  hopes  to  make 
Cochran  completely  private  by  1991.  She  ex- 
plains the  motivation  behind  tenant  self- 
management:  "We  wanted  a  chance  to  de- 
velop so  that  one  day  we  would  not  have  to 
depend  on  the  federal  government  to  sup- 
pcnt  us.  We  want  to  take  care  of  ourselves 
Just  like  everybody  else." 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MAS8ACHU8RT8 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  absent 
from  the  House  floor  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  June  24,  arKJ  missed  two  rollcall 
votes.  Had  I  been  presem.  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  roU  No.  211 ,  and  "yea"  on  roil  No. 
212. 


THE  HARVEST  DISASTER  RELIEF 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OP  OKBGOH 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEITTATTVES 

TTiunday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introdudrig  legislation  to  assist  farmers 
unable  to  produce  their  crops  because  of  the 
less-than-orderly  implementation  of  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Corrtrol  Act 

In  my  district  in  Oregon,  strawtwrrtes  lie  rot- 
ting in  the  fields  for  ttie  lack  of  farmworkers. 
Within  2  weeks,  other  crops  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  will  be  in  ieopardy.  If  the  current 
trend  in  labor  shortages  continues,  Oregon 
farmers  will  lose  $200  million  to  $300  million. 
This  will  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  the 
State's  economy,  and  on  agricultural-related 
irxjustries. 

While  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been  hit 
the  hardest  so  far,  several  regions  may  t)egin 
to  experierfce  severe  labor  shortages  for  otfier 
labor-intensive  crops  as  the  summer  pro- 
gresses. Even  if  the  perfect  solution  is  found 
today  to  the  problems  of  processing  alien 
farmworkers,  these  workers  woukl  arrive  too 
late  for  many  producers. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  history  of 
helping  farmers  wtx>  face  ecorximic  ruin  due 
to  natural  disasters.  This  is  a  Government-cre- 
ated disaster,  and  these  farmers  need  our 
help.  Whether  you  believe  the  problem  is  with 
the  policies  themselves  or  simply  with  their 
implementation,  the  bottom  line  is  that  ttie 
labor  shortage  is  real.  Congress  never  intend- 
ed to  deny  agriculture  the  labor  needed  to 
survive.  Yet  this  is  wtiat  has  happened. 

My  bill  will  provide  payment  for  losses  in  the 
form  of  generic  negotiable  commodity  certifi- 
cates from  the  Cornmodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  eligible  producers.  GoverrK>rs  can  petitkxi 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  a  crop-by-crop 
basis.  Assistance  may  be  requested  for  farm- 
ers on  a  statewide  t>asis,  or  for  particular 
counties.  Assistance  can  be  sought  when 
there  hps  been  a  20-percent  k>ss  of  the 
normSTyear's  dollar  value  due  to  the  unavail- 
ability of  workers  resulting  in  an  inability  to 
produce  or  harvest  a  crop.  The  Secretary 
wouM  then  have  10  days  to  make  a  determi- 
nation of  a  labor  disaster. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  create  a  new  bureauc- 
racy or  a  kxig-term  program.  Therefore,  this 
program  will  be  administered  by  USOA  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  existing  natural  disas- 
ter relief  programs,  and  will  apply  to  harvests 
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that  begin  after  May  1,  1987.  and  before  De- 
cember 31,  1988. 

In  an  effort  to  regain  control  of  our  borders, 
we  are  destroying  tt>e  farm  economy  in  many 
regions  of  the  country.  If  you  t>elieve,  as  I  do. 
tJiat  it's  fiigh  time  Congress  accepted  resporv 
sibility  for  Vne  disastrous  impact  of  its  actions, 
I  urge  you  to  join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  COUNCILMAN 
LINDSAY 
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.MAYOR  JAMES  B.  BARNES 
RETIRES  AS  MAYOR  OF  SALINAS 


HOLLOWAY  BILL  TO  PROVIDE 
VETERANS  CEMETERY  IN  LOU- 
ISIANA 


HON.  aVDE  C.  HOLLOWAY 

OP  LOlTISIAiCA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRXSEIfTATIVKS 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  that  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  estab- 
lish a  national  cemetery  in  the  central  geo- 
graphic area  of  Louisiana.  I  took  this  actxm 
t>ecause  our  State's  veteran  death  rate  is  in- 
creasing and  I  believe  we  owe  it  to  our  veter- 
ans to  plan  for  their  future  burial  needs. 
Today,  it  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  work  on  arv 
otfier  veterans  cemetery  in  Louisiana. 

It  is  projected  tfiat  our  two  "open"  veterans 
cemeteries  will  ctose  out  of  grave  spaces  t}y 
1991  or  1992.  A  third  cemetery  located  in 
Baton  Rouge  ctosed  in  1960.  Wrth  a  veteran 
population  of  438,000 — 16.920  of  this  number 
being  older  veterans,  we  are  facing  a  critKal 
memorial  situation  in  just  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  not  in 
an  economic  position  to  partrcipate  in  the 
State  Cemetery  Grants  Program  established 
under  Put>lk:  Law  95-476.  The  alternative,  tfie 
regional  cemetery  concept  of  natkxial  ceme- 
tery expansk>n  wtiich  was  enacted  In  1973,  is 
far  too  restrictive  arxJ  not  realistk»lly  atturied 
to  the  kxig-range  needs  of  the  veterans  popu- 
latnns. 

For  example,  Louisiana  is  in  region  6  of  the 
Natwnal  Cemetery  System.  Thus,  our  veter- 
ans are  expected  to  seek  txjrial  services  at 
ttie  Houston  National  Cemetery.  From  the 
closest  txxder  of  Louisiana.  Houston  Is  128 
miles.  From  Shreveport,  a  major  metropolitan 
area  in  Louisiana.  Houston  is  234  miles.  From 
New  Orieans.  where  25  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion lives,  it  is  333  miles.  To  bury  our  veteran 
dead  in  Houston  is  not  practk^l.  Besides,  sta- 
tistics show  that  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents prefer  to  be  buried  within  a  50-mile 
radius  of  ttieir  homes. 

Next  week,  ttie  gentlewoman  from  Ohio, 
Marcy  Kaptur,  will  begin  hearings  in  her 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Memorial  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Among  the  Issues  to  be  focused  upon 
before  the  subcommittee  are  future  cemetery 
expansion  plans.  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to 
have  been  asked  to  testify  before  ttiis  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  burial  issue  is  a  sensitive 
one.  But  as  a  grateful  nation,  I  t)elieve  we 
owe  it  to  our  veterans  to  provide  for  their  me- 
morial needs.  It  is  for  ttiis  reason  that  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  today  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  find  it  appropriate  to  re- 
spond to  my  legislation. 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CAUPORKIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiuraday,  June  25,  1987 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday,  June 
28.  1987,  will  be  the  day  designated  by  the 
Peoples  Independent  Church  of  Christ  as  "Gil- 
bert Undsay  Day."  Councilman  Lindsay,  of  the 
ninth  district  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  a 
friend  and  colleague  for  several  years  and  has 
given  ttie  Los  Angeles  community  over  50 
years  of  putHic  service. 

Bom  on  a  cotton  plantation  in  Mississippi, 
Lindsay  left  the  farm  In  his  early  teens  and 
headed  for  Pittsburgh,  PA.  wtiere  he  contin- 
ued his  educatkjn.  After  leaving  Pittsburgh,  he 
went  West  to  Arizona  wtiere  he  served  in  ttie 
U.S.  Army,  first  in  the  10th  Cavalry  and  later  in 
the  25th  Infantry. 

Always  seeking  to  progress  by  furthering  his 
education,  Lindsay  attended  the  University  of 
Arizona  School  of  Business  Admlnisti^ation. 
which  was  part  of  the  Army's  program.  After 
his  servKe  career,  he  came  to  Los  Angeles, 
took  civil  servk»  examinations  and  was  hired 
by  the  Department  of  Water  and  Power.  City 
of  Los  Angeles. 

At  that  time,  more  than  50  years  ago. 
blacks  were  hired  primarily  for  manual  work. 
Lindsay  quietly  accepted  a  job  as  a  janitor, 
vowing  that  he  would  better  himself.  He  used 
every  availatile  hour  in  the  Civic  Center  Divi- 
sk>n  of  use  pursuing  courses  in  governmental 
administi^tion  and  political  science,  and  took 
studies  In  business  administration  at  ttie  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  He  also 
continued  taking  promotional  civil  service  ex- 
aminations, resulting  in  his  upward  movement 
through  the  clerical  civil  serAce  ranks  and 
also,  becoming  highly  respected  by  manage- 
ment for  his  initiative  and  ability. 

Despite  his  busy  schedule,  Lindsay  man- 
aged to  become  active  in  both  politics  and  in 
community  affairs.  In  1952,  he  served  as  as- 
sociate manager  In  the  campaign  to  elect 
Kenneth  Hahn  supervisor  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  and  after  the  election  was  appointed 
the  first  black  deputy  supervisor  of  any  county 
in  the  United  States.  He  served  for  10  years  in 
that  capacity. 

In  January  1963,  Lindsay  was  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council 
for  the  ninth  distiict,  becoming  the  first  black 
councilman  in  the  city's  history.  He  was  over- 
wtielmingly  elected  in  ttie  general  election  in 
May  1963,  defeating  11  opponents.  He  has 
been  overwhelmingly  elected  for  seven  terms, 
taking  84  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  primary  of 
his  last  election  in  April  1985.  He  has  served 
over  22  years  and  ranks  second  In  senkxity  of 
the  1 5  members  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukJ  like  to  commend  Gil 
Lindsay  for  his  contributions  and  dednation  to 
the  Los  Angeles  community,  and  join  with  our 
colleagues  in  wishing  him  best  wishes  on  this 
special  day  of  tribute. 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

OPCALXPOmiA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  government 
leader  in  my  congressional  distrKt  is  leaving 
office  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  I  woukj 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  him  trilxite 
for  his  productive  career  in  city  politics  and 
government  Mayor  Jim  Barnes  of  Salinas, 
CA,  is  retiring  after  4  years  as  ttie  first  directly 
elected  mayor  in  the  city's  history  and  many 
years  before  ttiat  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council.  The  city  is  hokling  a  banquet  in  his 
honor  on  July  10,  and  I  hope  to  take  part  in 
ttie  proceedings. 

Jim  Barnes  was  first  elected  to  ttie  dty 
council  In  June  1971  and  reelected  in  1975.  In 
June  1979,  after  being  reelected  again,  fie 
was  appointed  by  ttie  rest  of  the  city  council 
to  a  2-year  term  as  mayor.  Then,  on  June  7, 
1983.  he  became  ttie  first  mayor  of  Salinas 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Before  serving  on  ttie  council.  Mayor 
Barnes  served  on  ttie  Monterey  County  Traffic 
and  Transportation  Commisswn,  which  he 
ctiaired  for  4  years.  He  also  served  2  years  on 
the  t)oard  of  directors  of  Monterey-Salinas 
Transit  As  mayor,  he  also  sen/ed  later  as 
preskient  of  the  Monterey  Bay  Division  of  the 
League  of  California  Cities. 

As  mayor  and  as  a  council  member,  Jim 
Barnes  played  a  critical  role  in  ttie  implemen- 
tation of  many  projects  for  the  physical  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  Salinas.  The  projects 
included  the  redevelopment  of  Hebbron 
Heights,  construction  of  the  Santa  Lucia 
Branch  Library,  the  renovation  of  two  down- 
town blocks  of  Main  StreeU  construction  of 
the  Salinas  Community  Center  with  its  sub- 
stantial auditorium,  several  major  annexations 
to  the  dty,  ttie  Neighborhood  Watch  Program, 
ttie  second  phase  of  ttie  Northridge  Mall,  and 
efforts  to  atti-act  new  businesses  and  industry 
to  the  dty. 

Personally.  It  has  always  been  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  work  with  Jim  Barnes  to  help  coordi- 
nate Federal  and  local  government  activities. 
He  has  always  been  cooperative  and  helpful, 
and  he  has  always  been  a  sto^ong  advocate  for 
his  dty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Barnes  can  be  proud  of 
his  record  of  accomplishment  Salinas  will 
miss  his  leadership,  but  I  am  confident  the 
dty,  its  leaders,  and  its  people  will  be  able  to 
call  on  him  for  advree  and  counsel  in  tfie 
years  ahead.  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
congrahjiating  him  on  his  retirement  and  wish- 
ing him  the  best  of  luck  in  the  future. 
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tration  and  ttie  State  Department  for  its  sup- 
port of  Mozambique  in  response  to  that  coun- 
try's  efforts  to  buld  better  rotationB  wHh  the 
West 

On  ttie  other  skje  of  tfie  continent  ttw 
United  States  is  offering  covert  support  to 
UNITA  guerrillas  in  Angola,  wtw  are  also  sup- 
ported by  South  Africa  This  allies  us  mWarity 
with  South  Africa.  In  addition,  ttie  adminittra- 
tion  has  linked  removal  of  tfie  Cuban  troops  in 
Angola  with  removal  of  South  African  toxx>ps 
from  Namitiia,  rejecting  ttie  one  wittiout  tfie 
ottier.  In  effect,  this  holds  Namibia,  occuppied 
by  South  Africa,  hostage  to  ttie  Cut>an  troops 
in  Angola. 

In  spite  of  this,  Angola  has  made  repeated 
attempts  to  negotiate  wittidrawal  of  ttie  Cut>an 
troops  and  has  displayed  a  desire  to  improve 
relations  with  Vhe  West 

Tfie  question  is,  If  ttie  administration  can 
work  with  Mozambk^  and  reward  it  for  its 
turn  toward  the  West  why  not  reexamine  tfie 
Wfiite  htouse's  poltoy  toward  Angola? 


LET'S  LOOK  AT  UNITED  STATES 
POLICY  ON  ANGOLA 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  25,  1987 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
Of  the  other  body  are  upset  wHh  ttie  adminis- 


STEPHEN  JAMES:  PART-TIME 
STUDENT  EXTRAORDINAIRE 


HON.  B«ARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  inrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  trib- 
ute to  Stepfien  James,  a  life-long  resident  of 
tfie  Bronx,  part  of  my  congressional  district 
Mr.  James  recently  graduated  summa  cum 
laude  from  Lehman  College  in  ttie  Bronx,  with 
a  full  6-year  fellowship  to  Hansard  University, 
wfiere  he  will  pursue  his  doctorate  In  Ameri- 
can literature. 

The  accomplishment  of  graduating  with 
such  high  honors  and  receiving  such  a  distin- 
guisfied  scholarship  is  certainly  worthy  of  na- 
tional recognition;  however,  ctoser  examina- 
tx>n  of  tfie  circumstances  surrounding  Mr. 
James'  education  point  to  an  even  more  out- 
standing achievement 

Stepfien  James  is  a  nontraditional  student 
He  did  not  complete  high  scfiool  at  18,  enroll 
immediately  in  a  4-year  college  and  study  full 
time  to  be  awarded  his  degree  at  22.  In  fact 
ttie  future  Harvard  doctoral  student  dropped 
out  of  De  Witt  ainton  High  School  in  ttie  lOtti 
grade.  Mr.  James  entered  ttie  work  force, 
taking  a  number  of  blue  collar  jobs  before  re- 
ceiving his  high  school  equivalency  dipkMna 
and  becoming  a  carpenter. 

In  ttie  mkl-seventies,  Mr.  James  became  a 
bus  driver,  working  for  ttie  New  York  Bus 
Sendee,  a  position  he  heM  ttvoughout  his  col- 
lege career.  The  more  flexible  hours  allowed 
him  to  enroll  in  Lehman  College's  Adult 
Degree  Program. 

During  ttiis  time,  Mr.  James  had  a  family  to 
support  His  wife,  Laurie,  and  ttiree  cfiiklren, 
Joy,  Rotiert  and  Elltot  provided  him  witti  con- 
stant encouragement  But  he  was  forced  to 
study  on  a  part-time  t>asis  and  had  to  drop  out 
several  times  for  financial  reasons. 

A  typk;al  day  for  Mr.  James  was  descritied 
recentty  in  a  New  York  Times  articte  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  schedule  was  gTuellng.  On  a  typical 
day  Mr.  James  reported  to  work  at  8:30  aja„ 
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drove  the  bos  into  Manhattan  and  back  and 
arrived  at  T.>htn>n  in  the  Bedford  Park  sec- 
tion of  the  Bronx  by  10  ajn.  He  stayed  on 
campus  untU  after  3  pjn.  and  then  made 
the  afternoon  bus  run.  Normally  he  got 
home  aro«md  7  pjn.,  spent  time  with  his 
wife  and  4-year-old  son  Elliot,  and  then 
studied  until  2  ajn.  or  later.  Some  nights  he 
never  wtnt  to  bed  at  all. 

This  was  his  schedule  during  his  last  year, 
when  he  was  awarded  a  Lehman  Foundation 
•choiarship,  allowing  him  to  cut  back  his  bus- 
driving  schedule  to  6  hours  a  day.  I  shudder  to 
think  of  his  schedule  prior  to  this. 

I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  James,  be- 
cause of  his  extraordinary  academic  achieve- 
ment and  because  he  is  from  the  Bronx.  But 
more  importantly,  I  wish  to  give  my  colleagues 
an  Hhistrious  example  of  today's  nontraditional 
student  Currently,  students  like  Mr.  James, 
wtw  becauae  of  finar>cial  arKi  family  responsi- 
bilities are  forced  to  attend  school  on  a  part- 
time  basis  are  rwt  receiving  any  Federal  finan- 
cial assistarKe.  In  fact  Mr.  James  was  inellgi- 
bie  for  Pell  grants,  our  Natnn's  major  student 
grant  program.  However,  thariks  to  the  higher 
education  amerxjments  of  1986,  this  will  not 
always  be  the  case.  Pell  grants  will  soon  be 
open  to  all  degree  or  certificate  seeking  stu- 
derrts,  whether  they  are  enrolled  on  a  tradi- 
tional full-time  basis,  or  whetf)er  they  are  stu- 
dents like  Mr.  James,  atterxjing  when  they 
can  on  a  part-time  t>asts. 

Mr.  James  had  to  hurdle  many  obstacles  on 
the  road  to  his  degree.  We  cannot  remove  all 
the  barriers  for  students  like  Mr.  James.  They 
will  still  have  families  to  support  and  therefore, 
must  work  on  a  regular  basis.  However,  we 
can  help  them,  as  we  help  so  many  of  our 
otf>er  needy  students,  with  the  cost  of  ttieir 
tuition  and  educatkKi  expenses.  Stephen 
James  possess  such  commitment  and  dedica- 
tion that  fw  was  able  to  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles he  faced  in  obtaining  his  degree.  It  is  my 
hope  that  those  who  foltow  him  will  not  have 
to  face  as  many  obstacles,  arxj  I  applaud  corv 
gresawnal  efforts  to  create  equal  opportunity 
(or  aN  to  pursue  their  educatk)nai  goals. 


REBEL  AID 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OrLOUISIAllA 
nr  THE  HOtrSX  op  REPHISKirTATrVES 
Thunday,  June  25,  1987 
Mr.  LIVINGSTCm.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  fol- 
towing  artk:ie  t>y  Mr.  Yonas  Deressa  to  my 
colleagues  who  are  Interested  in  African  af- 
fairs. This  artde  appeared  In  the  April  24, 
1967.  edHion  of  the  Natnnal  Review,  and  de- 
tails the  Mengistu  regime's  reign  of  terror  in 
Ethiopia.  After  reading  the  artk:le  I  hope  that 
you  will  join  me,  Toby  Roth,  B«j.  Gray,  arxl 
over  50  of  yoir  colleagues  as  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  568,  the  Promotton  ol  Democracy  in  Ethi- 
opia Act  of  1967. 
[Ths  articie  follows:] 

CProm  the  National  Review.  Apr.  34. 1987] 

RbklAis 

(By  Ycmaa  Dereoa) 

The  pictures  of  statvlnc  children  wtth 

swollen  beUlea  and  pathetic  eyes  are  only 

the  bectaminc  of  the  story.  The  real  prob- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lem  in  Ethiopia  is  not  with  the  rains,  but  in 
the  reign  of  terror  Its  current  rulers,  with  a 
little  help  from  Moscow,  have  imposed  on 
their  unhappy  poeple.  To  stave  off  hunger, 
the  Ethiopians  need  not  butter,  but  guns; 
not  charity,  but  freedom— and.  if  necessary, 
a  revolution  to  establish  It. 

The  situation  Is  ripe.  The  personnel,  in 
the  form  of  thousands  of  refugees  with  mili- 
tary training,  is  available.  At  least  two  exist- 
ing political  groups,  the  Ethiopian  People's 
Democratic  Alliance  and  the  Ethiopian 
Democratic  Union,  could  provide  the  organi- 
zational foundation  for  an  armed  resistance. 
Both  are  ttased  in  Sudan,  are  nui  partly  by 
Western-trained  military  professionals,  and 
are  committed  to  democratic  and  pluralistic 
principles.  Thanks  to  the  Ethiopian  Com- 
munist regime's  political  mistakes,  and  to  a 
rough  topography  ideally  suited  to  guerrilla 
war,  an  armed  resistance  would  stand  an  ex- 
cellent chance.  So  far.  however,  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  refused  to  extend  the 
Reagan  Doctrine— which  calls  for  American 
aid  to  promising  anti-Communist  resistance 
movements— to  Ethiopia.  Yet  the  strategic 
significance  of  Ethiopia  makes  support  for 
such  a  resistance  movement  important,  not 
only  for  Ethiopia,  but  for  America  as  well. 

On  June  28.  1974,  an  Ethiopian  army 
Junta  calling  itself  the  Dergue  overthrew 
Emperor  Halle  Selassie  in  a  bloodless  coup. 
At  first,  the  emperor  lingered  on  as  a  sym- 
bolic head  of  state,  but  soon  he  was  formal- 
ly deposed,  toted  away  from  his  elegant 
palace  in  the  back  seat  of  a  little  blue  VoUcs- 
wagen.  The  more  moderate  mem)>er8  of  the 
Dergue  were  soon  purged.  Several  leftist 
factions  battled  for  power,  a  struggle  that 
culminated  in  a  spectacular  and  bloody 
shootout  at  the  Junta's  headquarters.  The 
wiimer  of  the  gunfight.  and  now  imdisputed 
riiler  of  Ethiopia,  was  a  Marxist-Leninist 
major.  Mengistu  Haile-Mariam. 

One  of  Menglstu's  first  acts  as  dictator 
was  to  smother  the  old  and  decrepit  emper- 
or to  death  with  a  pillow.  One  of  his  next 
was  to  put  into  place  the  agricvUtural  and 
political  policies  that  would  culminate  in 
the  famine  that  sparked  so  much  compas- 
sion in  the  West.  In  1975.  Mengistu  declared 
all  agricultural  land  the  property  of  the 
state.  Encouraged  by  thU  decree,  some  peas- 
ants drove  their  landlords  away  and  grabt>ed 
their  estates.  But  the  new  regime  soon  set 
the  peasant  straight.  The  government 
would  henceforth  \x  the  landlord.  The  peas- 
ants would  rent  the  land  from  it  and  would 
be  forbidden  to  hire  help.  The  large  estates 
In  the  south  were  turned  Into  Soviet-style 
collectives. 

In  order  to  make  the  land-reform  decrees 
stick,  the  regime  established  "peasant  asso- 
ciations." To  organize  these  associations, 
Mengistu  sent  mol»  of  high-school  and  col- 
lege students  out  into  the  countryside, 
where  they  wreaked  havoc,  dispensing  arbi- 
trary and  often  brutal  revolutionary  Justice. 
Although  these  state  farms  have  proved  a 
disaster,  the  Dergue  has  Insisted  on  pouring 
80  per  cent  of  Its  agricultural  Investment 
into  them,  pulling  critical  resources,  in  the 
form  of  seeds  and  fertilizer,  out  of  produc- 
tion areas  of  the  country. 

Under  HaUe  Selassie.  Ethiopia  usually 
produced  enough  food  not  only  to  feed 
itself,  but  also  to  export  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Under  the  burden  of  Conununlst  agri- 
cultural policy,  Ethiopia's  economy  has  col- 
lapsed: The  per-capita  productivity  of  the 
peasantry  has  fallen  significantly,  while  the 
amount  of  land  under  cultivation  has  actu- 
ally decreased.  Seven  to  eight  million  people 
BtOl  are  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  despite 
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good  rains  and  massive  Western  aid.  In  the 
cities,  nationalization  of  large  and  small 
businesses  alike  has  led  to  mass  bankrupt- 
cies and  to  an  unemployment  rate  of  50  per 
cent  and  rising.  Ethiopia's  foreign-exchange 
reserves  are  long  gone:  Mengistu  now  owes 
$5  billion  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  arms 
that  have  fed  a  sevenfold  expansion  of  the 
military. 

By  now.  the  Ethiopian  regime's  role  in 
creating  the  famine  has  t>een  well  docu- 
mented. Ethiopia's  neighbor  Kenya,  which 
was  hit  harder  by  drought,  has  experienced 
none  of  Ethiopia's  mass  starvation  and  dis- 
ease. The  Kenyan  government  took  reason- 
able and  prudent  measures  to  deal  with  the 
food  shortage.  Mengistu.  on  the  other  hand, 
took  a  leaf  out  of  Stalin's  book  and  saw  the 
drought  as  an  opportunity  to  crush  resist- 
ance. Not  only  did  he  fall  to  get  food  to  his 
people— for  some  time,  he  tried  to  keep 
international  relief  agencies  from  knowing 
there  was  a  famine. 

Much  of  the  aid  that  was  eventually  sent 
has  been  diverted  to  feed  the  army,  or  used 
as  bait  In  a  cruel  mass  resettlement  program 
that  has  come  under  increasing  fire  from 
Western  relief  organizations.  The  State  De- 
partment estimates  that  Mengistu  has  forc- 
ibly relocated  500,000  people:  olwervers  in 
Sudan  say  the  real  numtier  may  t>e  three 
times  that  high.  Many  of  those  dragged 
from  their  homes  had  grown  sufficient 
stocks  of  food  to  feed  themselves  and  their 
families  for  the  coming  year.  Farmers  have 
l>een  taken  off  their  lands  during  the  har- 
vest. Villages  have  been  bulldozed  and  mar- 
ketplaces boml>ed.  Families  are  torn  apart 
apparently  on  purpose,  and  people  are 
packed  like  cattle  into  trucks,  buses,  and  un- 
heated  and  unpressurized  airplanes  for  a 
trip  of  hundreds  of  miles.  Some  reports  indi- 
cate that  victims  are  often  starved  before- 
hand to  make  them  easier  to  handle.  Many 
die  on  the  Journey. 

Those  who  surlve  find  themselves  In  reset- 
tlement camps  similar  to  the  re-education 
camps  that  proliferate  in  the  Conununist 
world.  There  is  little  food,  less  shelter,  and 
no  hygiene.  Disease  and  pestilence  are 
rampant.  The  refugees  work  under  duress, 
supervised  by  gun-toting  guards  who  brutal- 
ize and  torture  them  for  infractions  of  the 
rules.  Informers  are  paid  with  food.  Those 
who  try  to  escape  may  be  shot.  A  Medecins 
sans  F^ntieres  report  released  in  December 
1985  estimated  Menglstu's  resettlement 
camps  had  taken  the  lives  of  at  least  100,000 
people.  The  death  toll  has  mounted  since. 

Resettlement  camps  are  but  the  t>eglnnlng 
of  a  larger  plan.  The  regime  plans  to  forc- 
ibly relocate  nearly  all  of  Ethiopia's  rural 
population  of  thirty  million  people  into  cen- 
tralized villages.  Although  relocation  Is 
billed  as  a  way  to  provide  more  efficient 
services  to  the  peasants,  the  regime's  real 
aims  are  evidently  militaiy:  Rural  areas  are 
good  breeding  grounds  for  guerrillas.  Thus, 
for  the  moment.  Mengistu  is  concentrating 
on  rounding  up  peasants  in  areas  where  re- 
sistance is  active. 

Consider  the  province  of  Hararghe.  home 
of  an  active  rebellion  led  by  the  Oromo  Lib- 
eration Front,  itself  a  Marxist  group.  The 
villaglzation  campaign  In  Hararghe  was  at 
last  report  causing  about  1.500  refugees  a 
day  to  pour  into  neighboring  Somalia.  Ac- 
cording to  these  refugees,  Menglstu's  sol- 
diers force  rural  families  from  their  homes. 
If  they  balk,  their  houses  are  burned  down. 
Often  victims  are  beaten,  raped,  or  mur- 
dered. At  the  new  villages,  they  must  build 
their  own  houses  and  submit  to  indoctrina- 
tion and  constant  surveillance.  From  these 
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villages,  it  is  often  a  long  distance  to  travel 
to  their  fields,  and  almost  everything  they 
produce  belongs  to  the  state.  Food  produc- 
tion in  Hararghe  has  plunged,  and  resist- 
ance flourishes. 

CoQununlsm  has  not  succeeded  In  consoli- 
dating its  power  In  Ethiopia— not  yet.  When 
Mengistu  first  took  over,  he  left  most  of 
Ethiopia's  political  institutions  intact.  He 
made  an  alliance  with  Moscow,  but^appar- 
ently  afraid  of  Soviet  manipulation  or 
worse— he  refused  to  allow  the  Soviets  or 
East  Germans  to  train  or  control  his  secret 
police.  In  1978,  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  tried 
to  make  an  end  run  around  Mengistu.  smug- 
gling in  an  exiled  Ethiopian  Marxist  to  set 
up  a  Communist  party  inside  the  country. 
To  Mengistu.  who  had  only  recently  de- 
stroyed another  rival  Ethiopian  Marxist 
party  in  a  "Red  Terror"  campaign  that  in- 
cluded mass  arrests  and  murder  in  the 
streets,  the  new  Soviet  maneuver  appeared 
as  an  attempt  to  outflank  him.  He  expelled 
the  Cuban  and  Soviet  ambassadors.  Soon, 
however,  relations  were  back  to  normal. 
Mengistu  eventually  t>owed  to  pressure  and 
allowed  a  Marxist  party  (now  known  as  the 
Workers'  Party  of  Ethiopia)  to  l>e  estat>- 
lished.  though  it  was  kept  weak  for  several 
years. 

As  a  result  of  Menglstu's  hesitancy.  Com- 
munism hasn't  had  the  chance  to  send  deep 
roots  into  Ethiopian  society.  Without  the 
Influence  networks,  informants,  and  system- 
atic indoctrination  provided  by  a  Leninist- 
style  party  organization,  Menglstu's  regime 
is  vulnerable,  and  his  abUity  to  stamp  out 
guerrilla  movements  greatly  limited. 

This  favorable  situation  will  not  last  long. 
In  the  coming  years  the  party  will  expand 
and  gain  influence.  Unreliable  people  will 
gradually  l>e  purged  from  positions  of  influ- 
ence and  party  members  put  in  their  places. 
The  systematic  indoctrination  of  schoolchil- 
dren has  already  t>egun. 

As  Ethiopia  is  bound  tighter  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  threat  to  America  will  grow. 
Moscow  has  been  trying  to  gain  a  l>each- 
head  in  the  strategically  crucial  Horn  of 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  since  it 
began  supplying  arms  to  Erltrean  guerrillas 
in  the  early  Sixties,  and  later  through  its  al- 
liance with  Somalia.  With  the  Soviet  client 
state  of  South  Yemen  across  from  the  Horn, 
Ethiopia  Is  in  a  perfect  t>osition  to  threaten 
maritime  traffic  headed  through  the  Suez 
Canal  or  on  Its  way  from  the  Persian  Oulf 
oil  ports  around  the  Horn  to  Europe.  The 
oilfields  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  Iran 
are  but  a  few  hundred  miles  away.  Already 
the  Soviet  navy  has  a  base  on  the  Dahlak  Is- 
lands off  Ethiopia's  coast,  the  Soviet  naval 
warplanes  fly  from  Ethiopian  tiases  on 
patrol  over  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  threat  goes  beyond  this.  The  Ethiopi- 
an army,  grown  to  over  half  a  million 
strong,  has  become  a  serious  military  threat 
to  the  surrounding  countries:  Sudan. 
Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Somalia,  Ethiopian 
troops  are  alrntdy  taking  the  place  of 
Cubans  as  the  USSR's  African  legion.  Be- 
cauae they  are  black  and  African,  they  are 
less  of  a  propaganda  liability  than  the 
Cul>ans.  Unlike  Cuban  troops,  they  can  l>e 
paid  with  grain  Instead  of  currency.  The 
more  than  35.000  Cuban  troops  battling 
UNTTA  In  Angola  cost  the  strappied  Angolan 
regime  approximately  $500  million  a  year. 
Ethiopian  troops  wQl  l>e  much  cheaper. 
Ethiopian  pilots  are  already  replacing 
Cubans  in  the  cockpits  of  Soviet-supplied 
Angolan  aircraft,  and  six  thousand  Ethiopi- 
an troops  are  now  in  Mocamblque  to  bolster 
the  *'*w*''g  Coaununlst  dictatorship  there. 
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According  to  one  Ethiopian  defector.  Men- 
gistu Is  setting  up  a  fifty-thousand-man  spe- 
cial-forces unit,  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
Soviets.  These  commandos  are  being  trained 
to  operate  l>ehind  enemy  lines:  sabotaging 
communications,  destroying  vital  targets, 
and  generally  sowing  chaos.  When  they 
become  operational  they  may  l>e  far  more 
dangerous  than  any  troops  yet  seen  on  the 
African  continent. 

Also,  it  appears  that  for  the  first  time  a 
"black  KOB"  has  been  set  up  for  use.  not 
Just  In  Ethiopia,  but  all  over  Africa.  Accord- 
ing to  local  reports,  not  always  verifiable.  Its 
members  can  marry  only  other  members, 
and  any  children  are  taken  from  their  par- 
ents at  ten  months  of  age  and  shipped  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  l>e  brought  up  as  model 
agents. 

The  only  thing  restraining  Soviet  exploi- 
tation of  the  Ethiopian  army  is  the  need  to 
deal  with  secessionist  guerrillas  in  Ethiopia. 
Once  the  resistance  is  crushed,  Ethiopian 
troops  may  l>e  deployed  to  crush  UNITA 
and  Renamo,  and  such  countries  as  Sudan 
and  Somalia  wUl  face  a  serious  and  active 
military  threat.  African  nations  will  have  to 
deal  with  a  new  balance  of  power  on  the 
continent;  resistance  to  the  dictates  of 
Moscow  will  become  much  more  risky.  In 
the  southern  tip  of  the  continent.  South 
Africa  may  find  Itself  completely  alone.  The 
loss  of  southern  Africa  would  be  a  crushing 
blow  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  her  allies. 

Right  now,  the  power  of  the  Ethiopian 
Communist  regime  is  broad  but  shallow. 
The  World  Human  Rights  Guide,  a  report 
recently  compiled  by  The  Economist  of 
London,  gives  Ethiopia  the  lowest  human- 
rights  rating  in  the  world.  The  regime  has 
not  l)een  able  to  gain  a  constituency  among 
any  sector  of  society,  and  rules  only 
through  terror  and  force.  The  rural  popula- 
tion bitterly  hates  the  regime,  and  the  stu- 
dents and  city  dwellers  have  been  alienated 
by  the  catastrophic  economic  conditions  and 
by  Menglstu's  periodic  terror  campaigns. 
Nationalization  has  Impoverished  and  hum- 
bled businessmen  and  merchants  and  has 
made  many  of  them  into  black-market 
criminals. 

Though  the  army  is  larger.  I>etter 
equipped,  and  more  powerful  than  under 
Halle  Selassie.  It  has  serious  wealcnesses 
that  could  be  exploited  by  a  truly  popular 
resistance.  It  has  lost  mu  -h  of  its  prestige 
and  esprit  de  corps;  Mengistu  deals  with  dis- 
cipline problems,  or  military  failures,  by 
summary  execution.  Years  of  civil  war.  and 
the  use  of  the  military  in  the  forced  starva- 
tion and  the  bnilal  resettlement  and  vUlagi- 
zation  campaigns,  have  demoralized  officers 
and  men.  Draft  evasion  is  now  so  widespread 
that  the  state  has  begun  combatting  it  by 
throwing  the  mothers  of  draft-dodgers  In 
Jail.  Ttve  desertion  rate  is  astronomical:  A 
few  years  ago.  for  example,  more  than  five 
thousand  officers  and  men  mutinied  togeth- 
er and  escaped  to  Sudan. 

Ethiopia  Is  ripe  for  a  broad-l>ased  national 
liberation  movement — if  only  the  United 
States  offers  Its  support.  Such  a  group  could 
provide  a  legitimate  alternative,  not  only  to 
Mengistu.  but  to  the  Marxist-led  secession- 
ist factions  now  stalemated  in  their  war 
against  him.  (The  Iifarxlst  secessionist 
groups  are  ethnically  based,  with  a  limited 
national  appeal.  The  pro-democratic  EH^U 
and  EPDA.  by  contrast,  include  Ethiopians 
of  all  ethnic  and  religious  types  and  have 
the  potential  to  become  truly  national 
movements.) 

Guerrilla  wars  are  always  chancy,  but  in 
Ethiopia  a  legitimate  resistance  movement 
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would  almost  certainly  awaken  powerful 
latent  forces.  In  Sudan  there  are  thousands 
of  officers  and  NCOs— some  of  them  West 
Point  trained— and  tens  of  thousands  of  po- 
tential recruits  living  as  refugees,  waiting 
for  the  chance  to  fight  the  regime  that  de- 
stroyed their  country.  Administrative  and 
technical  ex(>ertl8e  is  already  in  place,  as  is 
a  support  structure  of  Ethiopians  now  living 
in  Western  democracies.  With  proper^fund- 
ing— measured  in  the  tens,  not  hundreds,  of 
millions— a  trained  force  of  thirty  thousand 
fighters  could  tie  In  the  field  In  a  matter  of 
months. 

Ethiopia  is  far  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mengistu  would  find  resupply  a  nightmare 
if  airfields  and  seaports  were  sabotaged. 
The  lack  of  roads  handicaps  a  conventional 
army  and  helt>s  guerrUlas  Immensely.  Also, 
there  is  no  "ugly  American"  problem  to  con- 
tend with:  Perhaps  l>ecause  the  country  has 
never  been  successfully  colonized.  Western- 
ers are  well  liked  in  Ethiopia.  Americans  are 
remembered  with  fondness  for  their  roles  as 
missionaries,  educators,  agronomists,  and 
development  experts  during  Halle  Selassie's 
time.  America's  reputation  has.  if  anything, 
grown  brighter  with  the  massive  American 
effort  to  relieve  the  famine. 

The  resources  of  Ethiopia's  neighbors  are 
already  strained  by  their  own  battles 
against  hunger  and  against  Ethiopian- 
trained  and  -supported  guerrillas.  If  help 
comes,  it  must  be  from  the  West.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  United  States  has  taken  a 
"Catch-22"  approach  to  supporting  Ethiopi- 
an freedom-fighters.  The  State  Department 
has  informed  the  democratic  resistance 
groups  they  will  not  receive  aid  until  they 
have  put  a  substantial  force  In  the  field.  In 
some  cases  this  might  be  a  prudent  policy. 
In  a  region  Impoverished  by  famine,  where 
recruits  would  come  from  desolate  refugee 
camps  t>ased  in  countries  that  are  poor 
themselves,  and  where  resources  for  train- 
ing and  equipping  troops  are  almost  wholly 
lacking,  it  Is  a  recipe  for  disaster,  a  fool- 
proof way  to  snatch  defeat  from  the  Jaws  of 
victory.  Moreover,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  force-ln-the-fleld  requirement  is 
merely  an  excuse  for  Inaction:  Despite  the 
odds,  the  Ethiopian  Democratic  Union  has 
now  put  a  small  force  in  the  field,  yet  State 
IDepartment  officials  still  resist  the  Idea  of 
sending  It  aid  on  the  grounds  that  we  have 
relations  with  the  Mengistu  regime. 

America  can  stand  by  while  the  Soviets 
consolidate  their  power  In  the  Horn  of 
Africa  as  a  l>ase  for  further  conquests.  Or  It 
can  take  a  historic  step  to  roll  back  the 
frontiers  of  Communism.  The  Investment  in 
a  democratic  resistance  would  l>e  small,  the 
risk  minimal  But  the  returns,  to  the  Ethio- 
pian people  and  to  the  West  would  tie  a 
thousandfold. 


CONGRATULATIONS.  JENNIFER 
STEWART 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  of  our  Natkxi's  Ckxtsti- 
tutkm,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay  special  attention 
to  the  meaning  this  Important  document  hokJs 
for  our  chikJren,  our  future. 

In  this  spirit  I  am  proud  to  present  to  my 
colleagues  an  essay  written  by  one  of  my  out- 
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•IWKing   young   constttuants,    Ms.    Jennifer 
StMMTt.  11.  o(  New  Berln.  Wl. 

Jennifer's  eseay  was  selected  for  award  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  from  more 
ttwn  one  mMon  eseays  on  tfiis  subject  written 
by  grade  scbool  students  acroes  America.  Her 
words  speak  wed  to  ttw  essence  of  our  Con- 
slttulion,  and  should  give  us  reassurance  that 
Its  future— our  future— will  t>e  in  good  harxjs. 
I  congratulate  Jennifer  on  her  accomplish- 
ment, and  commend  her  essay  to  citizens  ev- 
erywhere: 

What  tb*  Cowstitutioii  Mbaits  to  BIk  amd 

Mt  Cothrkt 

(By  Jennifer  Stewart) 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes 
gives  us  a  goyemment  "of  the  People,  By 
the  People,  sitd  For  the  People".  It  la  the 
law  of  the  lazxl— the  principles  we  live  by.  It 
means  we  can  feel  safe  In  our  dally  life. 
Many  countries  aren't  so  lucky. 

The  Constitution  means  a  lot  to  me.  It 
means  that  "We  the  People,  or  "I,  the 
Person": 

Have  the  right  to  go  the  any  church,  on 
any  street.  In  any  town,  or  to  pray  out  loud 
tn  an  religion— and  not  be  afraid. 

Have  the  right  to  disagree  with  the 
mayor,  or  a  policeman,  or  even  the  Presi- 
dent—and not  t>e  afraid. 

Have  the  right  to  Join  any  club  or  organi- 
sation, or  attend  any  meetings— and  not  be 
afraUL 

Have  the  right  to  read  what  I  want,  when 
I  want — and  not  be  afraid. 

Have  the  right  to  move  to  any  state  and 
live  in  any  house,  and  feel  safe  in  my 
house— and  not  be  afraid. 

Have  the  right  to  vote  for  who  I  want  to 
(when  I'm  old  enough)— and  not  be  afraid. 

Have  the  right  to  try  to  change  laws— and 
not  be  afraid. 

Have  the  right  to  not  l>e  put  in  Jail  for  no 
reason,  and  to  have  a  lawyer  to  help  me— 
and  not  be  afraid. 

Have  the  right  to  life,  Ut>erty,  and  hap- 
plenss— and  not  be  afraid. 

Have  a  right  to  l>e  protected  by  the  law— 
and  not  be  afraid. 

Have  the  right  to  own  my  own  gun — artd 
not  be  afraid. 

Have  the  right  to  have  all  the  guaranteed 
rights  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
no  matter  what  my  color,  race,  creed,  or 
sex— and  not  be  afraid. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  for  two  hundred  years.  It  has  seen 
war.  depression,  and  challenges,  but  it  has 
continued  to  guarantee  me  my  freedoms  by 
preserving,  protecting,  and  defending  these 
rights  that  all  of  those  men  fought  for  so 
long  ago. 

I  am  one  small  voice  In  this  big  country  of 
ours,  but  I  have  the  right  to  be  heard  and  to 
live  free  from  fear.  Our  Constitution  guar- 
antees me  these  rights— and  you,  too. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESD  IRS  EF- 
FORTS TO  VIOLATE  INDIAN 
TREATY  RIGHTS 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

or  WASHmoTOH 

nr  THS  Honsz  op  rzfrxsxrtattvbs 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legisiatton — for  myself 
and  Representatives  Chanoler,  OeFazk), 
MttXER  of  CaMbmia,  Miller  of  Washington. 
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Morrison  of  Washington,  and  Sikorsky— 
tttat  wouM  end  efforts  by  ttw  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  impose  taxee  on  tnbal  commercial 
fisheries  that  are  protected  by  treaties  signed 
by  tt>e  Federal  Government  in  ttie  ISSO's. 
These  treaties  reserved  tfie  nght  of  ttw  tribes 
to  harvest  fish  in  ttrair  "usual  and  accustomed 
grounds  and  stations." 

The  Federal  courts  have  construed  tfte  trea- 
ties "not  as  a  grant  of  rights  to  ttw  Indians, 
but  a  grant  of  rights  from  tt>em — [and]  a  reser- 
vation of  those  not  granted."  Moreover,  ttie 
tribal  treaty  fishing  rights  have  been  upheW  by 
the  Supreme  Court  seven  times  in  this  centu- 
ry. It  is  dear  ttiat  treaty  rights  are  not  a  benev- 
olent gift  given  to  ttie  trit)es  by  ttie  United 
States.  Rattier,  they  are  rights  ttiat  were  corv 
sdousiy  and  purposefully  reserved  by  ttie 
tribes  and  their  people  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations.  Similar  treaty  rights  exist  in 
Oegon,  Califomia,  and  in  ttie  Great  Lakes 
States.  It  is  imperative  ttiat  these  treaties  be 
honored  by  our  Natnn. 

Since  1982,  ttie  IRS  has  attempted  to 
impose  Federal  income  taxes  upon  tritial  conv 
merdal  fistiermen  of  ttie  Lummi  Indian  Tribe 
of  Washington  State,  a  signator  to  the  1855 
Point  Elliot  Treaty.  Ttie  Lummi  fistiermen  have 
exercised  treaty  rights  under  tribal  regulatnn 
in  areas  reserved  and  protected  t>y  their 
treaty.  Ttie  unprecedented  action  by  ttie  IRS, 
coming  127  years  after  ratification  of  ttie  trea- 
ties by  ttie  Senate,  does  not  recognize  ttiat 
treaty-protected  property  of  tribal  memt>ers  is 
hekj  for  ttiem  by  their  tribes.  Moreover,  the 
Lummi  tribal  government  was  never  consulted 
on  ttiis  matter  on  a  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  basis. 

The  IRS  tiases  Its  tax  daim  against  Lummi 
fistiermen  on  ttie  1982  Earl  against  (Commis- 
sioner case.  Mr.  Eari,  an  Indian  not  ttien  en- 
rolled in  a  tribe,  working  as  a  cook  on  a  non- 
Indian  fistiing  tioat,  was  thought  into  tax  court 
by  ttie  IRS.  By  ttie  bme  tie  reactied  court.  Earl 
had  enrolled  in  his  Puyallup  Tribe.  He  repre- 
sented himself,  claimed  tax  immunity  as  an 
Indian,  and  k>st  ttie  case.  With  this  and  arv 
ottier  weak  case  as  precedents,  the  IRS 
began  efforts  to  tax  other  individuals  whose 
fistiing  activities  were  truly  protected  by  Indian 
treaties. 

The  Interior  Department,  ttie  Federal 
agency  that  provides  ttie  executive  t>ranch 
with  expertise  on  American  Indian  law,  strong- 
ly opposes  the  IRS — Treasury  Department — 
position.  Ttie  Justice  Department  supports  ttie 
IRS  position.  It  mled  in  1965  that  the  IRS 
opinion  was  the  "S(Xinder  view  of  ttie  law," 
contending  ttiat  ttie  tribes  stioukj  tiave  fore- 
seen and  protected  ttiemselves  against  ttie 
1913  enactment  of  the  16th  amendment  to 
the  Constitutkjn — ttie  amendment  ttiat  estab- 
lished ttie  Federal  income  tax  system.  I  be- 
lieve ttiat  ttie  Justice  Department's  contentkin 
is  ludicrous.  It  is  wtiolty  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  ttie  Norttiwest  tribes  coukj  have 
kxiked  into  ttie  future  in  ttie  ISSO's  and  antici- 
pated ttie  enactment  of  ttie  16th  amendment 
to  ttie  (Constitution  some  60  years  later. 

Last  July,  during  the  99th  Congress,  33 
Senators  sent  a  bipartisan  letter  to  ttie  Justice 
Department  (jescribing  the  Department's  opirv 
iorv- given  established  Indian  law  and  court 
opinkHis — as  "seriousty  flawed."  Ttie  letter 
urged  ttie  Department  "to  reverse  ttw  Hl-ad- 
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vised  po«cy  without  delay."  When  the  Juslioe 
Department  failed  to  act  on  ttie  Senators'  re- 
quest, an  Indian  fishing  rigtits  amendment  was 
attached  to  House  Joint  Reaolutton  668,  the 
Debt  Ceiling  Act  to  stop  the  IRS  actton.  How- 
ever, for  reasons  unrelated  to  ttie  merits  of 
the  Indian  fishing  rights  language,  all  amend- 
ments were  stripped  from  House  Joint  Reaoki- 
tion668. 

S.  727  was  introduced  early  in  the  100th 
Congress  by  Senator  Evans,  for  himself  arxl 
Senators  Bradley,  Inouye,  DECk)NaNi, 
Adams,  and  McCain  to  reverse  ttie  Justice 
Department's  poKcy.  It  pessed  ttie  Senate  on 
March  13  by  voKe  vote.  Because  the  bill 
deals  with  possit)le  revenue  generation — in 
this  case  less  than  $125,000  at  most— it  must 
originate  in  the  House. 

I  am  introdudng  my  bill  to  satisfy  this  proce- 
dural requirement  and  to  reconfirm  longstand- 
ing Federal  polkry  and  principle  that  was  dis- 
tilled in  a  1925  opinion  by  ttien-U.S.  Attorney 
General  John  G.  Sargent  He  noted  that 

Oeneral  acts  of  Congress  do  not  apply  to 
Indians  unless  so  worded  as  to  manifest  a 
clear  intention  to  include  them:  ttiat  Indi- 
ans have  always  t>een  the  object  of  special 
legislation,  and  that  general  legislation,  and 
especially  revenue  laws,  wtiich  burden  and 
restrict  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  property 
should  not  l>e  applied  to  Indians,  unless 
Congress  In  clear  and  unambiguous  lan- 
guage so  directs. 

Ttie  supremacy  of  ti-eety  law  is  quite  dear. 

I  wouki  like  my  cxjlleagues  to  note  ttiat  de- 
spite ttie  differences  between  agencies,  ttie 
administration  now  supports  ttie  Indian  fishing 
rights  bill.  Assistant  Secretary  of  ttie  Interior 
for  Indian  Affairs  Ross  Swimmer  clarified  this 
point  in  his  testimony  before  ttie  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  March. 
Accordingly,  ttie  IRS  has  agreed  to  cease  all 
collection  efforts  against  trit>al  fistiermen 
pending  congressional  action  but  tias  contin- 
ued litigation  against  Indian  fistiermen  in  U.S. 
Tax  Court 

Ttie  swift  passage  of  my  bill  will  send  an 
unequivocal  message  to  ttie  IRS  about  ttie 
sanctity  of  treaty  fishing  rights.  It  will  also 
avoid  continued  hardship  for  the  affected 
b'eaty-protected  fishermen.  Ttie  treaty  Indian 
fishing  industry  is  the  central  economic  activity 
for  most  Pacific  Norttiwest  Indian  tribes  and 
ttie  only  source  of  empk}yment  for  many  trit>al 
memt>ers.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
my  tiill  and  work  f(x  its  passage. 


A  TESTIMONIAL  TO  ARMANDO 
SEGURA 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUB4S 

orcAUToaifiA 

Hf  THE  HOUSX  OP  BXPRCSnfTATTVZS 

Thunday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  a  young  man.  Armando  Segura, 
wtx)  has  contributed  migtitity  to  ttie  Latino  and 
majority  population  in  the  great  c»ty  of  Berke- 
ley. 

Mr.  Segura  is  one  of  the  creative  workers  in 
ttie  tiuman  vineyards  of  our  city;  cioing  ttie 
tMsic  work  of  bilingual  education.  He  has 
taught  bilingual  classes,  created  cuniculum. 
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and  trained  teachers  and  akles  in  the  art  of  bi- 
lingual education.  In  ttie  past  13  years,  wtiile 
he  was  still  in  ttie  university,  he  worked  with 
ttie  Latino  and  larger  community  to  provide 
better  educational  progress  for  Latino  youth. 
For  ttie  adult  who  needed  remedial  education 
or  (ob  training,  Mr.  Segura  developed  and  ad- 
ministered a  bilingual  multiservk:e  program  uti- 
lizing English  as  a  second  language  and  pro- 
viding post  high  school  educatkKi.  He  has  nur- 
tured, and  encouraged  students  through  ttiese 
years  to  ever  greater  independence. 

He  has  successfully  worked  with  community 
memt>ers  to  develop,  implement  and  adminis- 
ter a  training  program  in  advanced  clerical  and 
w(xd  processing  skills  which  was  funded  tiy 
ttie  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

He  was  the  prindpal  of  La  Escuela  del 
Verano,  a  tiilingual  summer  sctiool  in  Berkeley 
4^1978;  the  ccwrdinator  of  the  Chicano  Stud- 
ies Department  of  Berkeley  High  School  as 
well  as  education  consultant  to  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  University  of  Califomia  at 
Santa  Ouz. 

Mr.  Segura  is  ttie  cofounder  of  ttie  Raza 
Coalition  of  Berkeley,  a  memtier  of  ttie  West 
Berkeley  Health  Center  Board  of  Directors,  as 
well  as  Raza  Educators  de  Berkeley,  the  Na- 
tk>nal  AssociatK>n  for  Bilingual  Education,  ttie 
Califomia  Association  for  Bilingual  Education, 
the  (Coalition  of  Hispanic  Oganizations,  and 
the  Califomia  Mini-C<xp  Alumni  Association. 

He  has  tieen  the  executive  director  of  Ade- 
lante,  IrK.,  a  nonprofit,  adult  educatkxi,  com- 
munity organization,  functioning  since  1976  to 
provkie  emptoyment  and  training  opportunities 
for  ttie  Latino  community  and  ottier  reskients 
of  the  San  Frandsco  Bay  area.  It  is  the  only 
bilingual,  multiservice  agency  in  northern  Ala- 
meda and  (Contra  (Costa  (Counties.  Adelante 
also  functk>ns  as  a  referral  and  information 
service  for  the  unempk>yed,  and  ttie  limited 
Englisti-speaking  population,  and  for  indivki- 
uals  seeking  information  atiout  the  Latino  pop- 
ulation of  norttiem  (Califomia. 

Mr.  Segura  is  leaving  our  community  to 
move  to  central  California.  We  are  sad  to  see 
him  go  txjt  we  know  that  our  local  loss  is  t>al- 
anced  by  the  enrictiment  he  will  offer  his  new 
community. 

We  thank  him  for  the  needed  and  sound 
work  that  he  has  done  for  all  of  us  and  send 
Nm  to  his  new  home  with  tove  and  best 
wishes. 
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more  years  of  painful  separation  from  tier 
family  t>efore  Soviet  authorities  finally  permit- 
ted her  to  leave  In  Decemt>er  1986. 

Rimma's  death  reminds  us  of  other  cancer 
patients  such  as  Inna  Meiman  and  Yuri 
Shpeizman  wtw  died  sliorUy  after  being  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  to  ttie  West  Pertiaps  we 
shoukJ  be  thankful  that  Rimma  had  a  stiort  6 
monttis  to  spend  with  her  mottier  and  sister  in 
ttie  West  For  ottier  Soviet  cancer  patients 
denied  ttie  right  to  emigrate  it  may  be  t(x>  late. 
They  wait  divided  from  the  kjve  and  comfort 
of  tiieir  families  in  the  West. 

One  such  case  is  that  of  Rimma's  sister-in- 
law  Sophia  Brawe,  wtio  also  has  cancer.  On 
June  8  stie  and  her  child  finally  received  per- 
misskxi  to  emigrate  after  7  years  of  trying. 
Tragrcally,  the  Soviets  are  refusing  to  allow 
Sophia's  parents  to  emigrate  with  tier,  despite 
their  repeated  attempts  to  emigrate.  Sophia's 
health  is  poor  and  she  needs  tier  parents  to 
care  for  her  chiki. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  resolution  of  this  and  ottier 
cancer  patient  cases  is  a  test  of  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's determinatran  to  live  up  to  its  com- 
mitments under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  As 
chairman  of  ttie  U.S.  Helsinki  (Commisston,  I 
will  continue  to  urge  ttiat  ttie  Soviet  Unk>n 
at)kie  by  its  pledge,  under  the  Helsinki  Rnal 
Act  to  deal  with  family  reunificatkin  cases, 
particularly  of  those  who  are  ill  <x  oM,  "in  a 
positive  and  humanitarian  spirit" 
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Alvin  Muggelt>erg  wW  be  greatly  missed  and 
I  am  privileged  to  have  ttiis  opportunity  to  pay 
some  small  tritiute  to  tiim. 


DEATH  OF  SOVIET  CANCER 
PATIENT  RIMMA  BRAWE 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPMARTLAMS 
ni  THS  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  saddened 
to  receive  news  Monday  of  the  death  of 
Rimma  Brawe,  a  courageous  32-year-oki 
Soviet  cancer  patient  wtio  came  to  ttie  United 
States  only  6  stiort  monttis  ago.  Many  of  us 
will  recall  Rimma's  8-year  struggle  with  Soviet 
auttiorities  to  be  alk>wed  to  emigrate  to  join 
her  mother  and  sister  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  mktot  of  ttiis  stmggle,  in  February  1984, 
Rimma  was  diagnosed  with  ovarian  cancer. 
Unfortunately,  she  was  to  endure  almost  3 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALVIN 
MUGGELBERG 


HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

or  FLORIDA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25. 1987 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  veterans' 
community  in  Pasco  (County,  FL,  experienced 
a  great  toss  eariier  this  month  with  ttie  death 
of  AMn  R.  Muggelberg,  a  fine  American  in 
every  sense  of  ttie  word  and  a  man  wtio  I  was 
proud  to  have  as  a  constituent. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  on  June  3,  1987, 
Mugsy  was  ttie  much-loved  ctiairman  of  Gate- 
way Ctiapter  646  of  the  Non  Commisskjned 
Officers  Assodation  in  Port  Rictiey.  In  addition 
to  NCOA,  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  k)cal 
organizations  of  ttie  American  Legion,  ttie 
VFW,  ttie  Marine  (Corps  League,  ttie  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  and  ttie  Fraternal  Order  of 
Elks. 

Mugsy  was  an  active  advocate  on  twhalf  of 
his  felkjw  veterans  and  was  always  willing  to 
help  out  when  tie  was  needed.  He  dkin't  need 
to  tie  asked,  nor  dkJ  he  shy  away  from  posi- 
tions of  leadership. 

Senrice  to  his  community  and  to  tiis  country 
was  a  lifetong  commitment  for  Mugsy.  He 
sen/ed  in  the  Navy  as  a  radio  man  3d  class 
from  1951  to  1955  and  was  awarded  a  Good 
Conduct  Medal  akxig  with  several  ottier 
awards.  He  never  forgot  wtiat  it  meant  to  be  a 
"sjnriceman." 

Mugsy's  wife.  Judy,  and  his  three  ctiiklren 
were  rightfully  proud  of  their  hustiand  and 
fattier  and  I  join  his  many  frierxJs  and  com- 
rades in  extending  my  heartfelt  condolences 
to  his  family. 


HAZARDOUS  WASTE  REDUCTION 
ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  KBODB  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Howard  Wolpe  and  I,  togettier  with  more 
ttian  40  colleagues  are  introdudng  compre- 
hensive legislation  designed  to  both  improve 
ttie  quality  of  the  Nation's  air,  land,  and  water 
and  reduce  industry's  costs.  Ttie  Hazardcxts 
Waste  Reduction  Act  of  1987  represents  a 
turning  point  in  our  thinking  about  how  to 
rrumage  the  evergrowing  volume  of  toxic  in- 
dustrial wastes — by  focusing  national  attentkxi 
on  preventing  ttiose  wastes  from  being  (Te- 
sted to  tiegin  with. 

Recent  rep<xts  from  ttie  Offrce  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  [OTA]  paint  an  alarming  pk> 
ture  of  a  nation  drowning  in  its  own  wastes. 
Estimates  of  the  annual  production  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  range  from  570  million  to  1  billion 
metTK  tons,  2  to  4  tons  of  tiazardous  waste 
for  every  indivklual  in  the  Nation.  Ttiere  may 
be  as  many  as  10,000  waste  sites  in  the 
country  ttiat  will  require  Superfund  c:leanup, 
and  ttiat  process  may  take  50  years  to  ac- 
complish at  a  cost  to  the  Nation  of  hundreds 
of  billtons  of  dollars. 

Current  information  suggests  ttiat  through 
technKjues  su<^  as  raw  material  substitution, 
recycling,  and  various  industrial  process  modi- 
fications, we  may  be  atile  to  cut  the  genera- 
tion of  toxk;  wastes  t>y  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent While  the  potential  health  benefits  to  the 
American  people  of  reduced  exposure  to  envi- 
ronmental contamination  are  encxmous,  ttie 
projected  savings  to  industry  from  decreased 
waste  management  and  disposal  costs  are 
less  otivious,  but  no  less  dramatic. 

Hundreds  of  case  studies  attest  to  ttie  near- 
term  feasibility  of  waste  reduction.  Many  show 
not  only  ttiat  environmental  costs  are  reduced, 
txjt  that  savings  are  also  realized  in  energy, 
raw  materials,  and  latxx.  A  2-year  pik>t  protect 
in  Venhjra  (County,  CA,  has  shown  ttiat  for 
every  dollar  local  businesses  spent  on  waste 
reductxjn,  tt^ey  saved  as  much  as  $67  a  year 
in  waste  management  costs.  And  ttie  total 
waste  reduction  achieved  by  ttiese  100  com- 
panies was  70  percent 

Particularly  compelling  is  ttie  apparent  rela- 
tionship tjetween  industrial  waste  and  industri- 
al competitiveness.  OTA  reports  that  in  1980, 
capital  investments  in  pollution  control  by 
Amerk^n  industries  as  a  percent  of  gross  irv 
dustrial  domestic  product  were  nearly  four 
times  greater  for  the  United  States  than  for 
Japan  and  France,  and  neariy  three  times 
greater  ttian  for  West  Germany.  Manufacturing 
industries  in  newly  industrializing  naticxis  have 
an  even  larger  cosi  advantage  tiecause  ttiey 
have  fewer  regulatory  requirements.  The  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  (Cooperation  and  De- 
vek>pment  [OECD]  has  ctxicluded  that  waste 
redudxxi  is  ttie  only  environmental  protection 
tactic  ttiat  directty  benefits  industry  in  ttie 
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broadar  contaxt  of  industrial  effictency  and 
tsctmological  change,  and  that  public  authori- 
liaa  have  an  important  rote  to  play  in  manag- 
ing this  evolution  for  ttie  best  errvironmental 
protection. 

The  bin  we  are  introducing  today  puts  into 
action  the  words  of  the  Congress  in  the  1 984 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
"The  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  ttie 
national  poficy  of  the  United  States  that,  wher- 
ever feasibte,  the  generation  of  hazardous 
waste  is  to  be  reduced  or  eliminated  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible."  Our  legislation  provides 
a  antail  amount  of  matching  furvto,  $10  million, 
to  States  wtiich  have  estatilished  programs  to 
reduce  waste.  These  funds  would  be  used  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  small  and 
medkim  sized  firms  seeidng  ways  to  reduce 
the  hazardous  wastes  they  generate.  OTA 
makes  the  case  that  State  agencies,  because 
of  their  proximity  to  Industrial  facilities  arxj 
their  famfliarity  with  the  total  hazardous  waste 
picture  in  their  area,  can  more  efficientty  and 
effectively  implement  such  an  assistarx:e  pro- 
gram than  can  a  Federal  agerKy  like  EPA. 
RfK>de  Island  arxj  11  other  States  already 
have  Initiated  programs  in  this  area;  more  are 
in  ttw  planning  stages.  In  the  past  Federal 
assistarwe  has  been  available  only  for  the 
marwgement  and  cleanup  of  wastes  after  ttiey 
are  produced.  By  expandif>g  Federal  assist- 
arwe  to  irx:lude  waste  prevention.  State  activi- 
ties can  form  ttie  nucleus  around  wfiich  a  na- 
tional effort  can  be  galvanized. 

The  bill  establishes  a  national  clearinghouse 
on  waste  reduction  to  transfer  information  on 
successful  approaches  to  the  industrial  com- 
munity. The  legislation  requires  generators  of 
toxic  wastes  to  report  on  their  waste  reduction 
practices  and  accomplishments  and  it  estat>- 
ishes  a  national  data  base  to  track  our 
progress  toward  these  goals. 

Waste  reductnn,  when  it  is  technk:ally  and 
ecorK>mically  feasible,  is  clearly  the  best 
choice  for  ttie  protection  of  our  health  and  our 
environment  While  tt>e  goal  of  zero  produc- 
tion of  hazardous  wastes  is  unrealistic,  waste 
reductKK)  shoukj  be  tfie  first  option  we  exanv 
ine,  so  that  waste  management  and  waste 
disposal  are  required  only  for  those  wastes 
we  carmot  prevent 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of 
the  Hazardous  Waste  Reduction  Act  of  1967. 


TRADE  GAP  NARROWS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OPMIRimOTA 
IH  THK  HOUSZ  OP  RKPRKSKHTATTVES 

TTiunday,  June  25. 1987 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  New 
York  Tmes  carries  a  front-page,  top  right- 
hand  coKjmn  story  headlined,  "The  Worst  May 
Be  Over  As  the  Trade  Gap  Narrows". 

The  story  exptairo  tturt  the  rattonalzatxxi  of 
cunerwy  exchange  speNs  "important  changes 
in  the  behavior  of  the  ecorwmy."  It  points  out 
irxjustriaa  wtiich  are  already  beginning  to  ben- 
efit paper  chemKais;  computers;  farm  ma- 
chinery; aircraft;  automobiles;  meat  fish;  ck>th- 
ing;  yam. 

Accoidfcig  to  the  story,  American  industry 
has  regained  its  competitive  tone.  Our  produc- 
tivily  IncreMO  in  1966  led  the  workL 
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The  artfa^ie  suggests  that  an  urvwcassarity 
tough  trade  bill  is  inappropriate  now,  quotir>g 
USTR  Clayton  Yeutter  "If  s  a  bit  like  ck>sing 
the  bam  door  when  the  horse  wants  to  get 
t>ack  in." 

The  overall  thrust  of  tfie  story  is  ttiat  trade 
tiad  become  an  engine  of  U.S.  growth.  U.S. 
goods  are  replacing  foreign  goods.  If  s  about 
time. 
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it  does  by  its  cotobrattona  ttm  year.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  a  county  of  people  with 
such  a  tiigh  pitch  of  spirit  arxJ  pride. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PUTNAM  COUNTY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP  RXW  YORK 

iir  THX  Honsx  op  bxpresentattves 
Thursday,  June  25.  1987 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  announce 
to  this  Chamber  ttie  175th  anniversary  of 
Putnam  County,  NY.  Originally  part  of  Dutch- 
ess County,  Putnam  was  separated  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  on  June  12,  1812. 
Putnam  County  is  small  in  size,  ttie  third 
smallest  county  in  ttie  State,  but  it  is  favored 
by  rolling  hills,  clear  lakes  and  streams,  and 
lush  greenery  ttiat  exists  to  this  day. 

It  is  only  50  miles  north  of  New  York  City 
and  is  bounded  by  ttie  Hudson  River  on  the 
west  and  ConnectKut  to  the  east  Putnam 
County  is  one  of  the  most  kteautiful  sectkKis 
of  ttie  Hudson  River,  wtiere  the  maiestK 
Hudson  Highlarxte  rise  from  ttie  river's  edge. 
This  sectnn  of  the  Hudson,  dominated  by 
West  Point  on  the  west  shore,  has  long  in- 
spired painters  with  the  scenk:  beauty. 

Putnam  County  has  undergone  many 
ctianges  in  ttie  175  years  since  it  was  named 
in  tionor  of  Revolutionary  War  hero,  Maj.  Gen. 
Israel  Putnam.  In  ttie  t>eginning  the  county 
was  largely  occupied  by  Dutch  and  English 
farmers  who  were  the  principal  suppliers  of 
dairy  products,  meat  and  ottier  agricultural 
products  to  New  York  City  and  surrounding 
areas. 

Industry  came  to  Putnam  County  wtien  ttie 
West  Point  Foundry  was  established  in  1817 
in  ttie  village  of  Cokj  Springs,  ttien  a  ttiriving 
port  on  ttie  Hudson  River.  The  foundry 
brought  with  K  an  era  of  commercial  prosperi- 
ty, being  responsible  for  production  of  ttie  Par- 
rott  guns  of  ttie  Civil  War  fame,  locomotives, 
engines,  and  processing  machinery. 

Two  railroads  were  operating  in  Putnam 
County  by  the  mid-1 9th  century,  one  kx»ted 
ak>ng  ttie  shore  of  ttie  Hudson  River  and  one 
In  ttie  eastern  part  of  ttie  county  extending 
from  New  York  City  to  Brewster's  statk>n  in 
ttie  town  of  Souttieast 

In  ttie  later  part  of  the  19th  century,  Putnam 
County  began  to  change  once  more.  The  area 
t>ecame  a  vacatk>n  land  and  several  promi- 
nent hotels  were  constructed.  This  trend  con- 
tinued and  summer  tiungalows  tiegan  to 
appear,  most  being  converted  to  permanent 
tiomes  with  ttie  onset  of  a  populatxxi  and 
constmction  boom.  Putnam  today  is  one  of 
ttie  fastest  growing  counties  in  New  York 
State.  Its  population  tias  grown  to  approxi- 
mately 88,000  from  20,000  in  1950,  and 
57,000  in  1970. 

I  hope  my  brief  oration  ties  made  dear  ttie 
changes  Putnam  County  has  undergone  in  its 
evolutkxi.  I  am  confklent  it  will  continue  to 
maintain  its  historical  traditxxis  and  values  as 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  L.  MARTIN 


HON.  ERNEST  L  KONNYU 

or  CAUPOHIfIA 
nf  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  John  L  Martin,  a 
constituent  of  mine  in  the  12th  District  of  Cali- 
fomia,  wtio  retires  today  after  serving  37  tire- 
less years  in  California's  system  of  public  edu- 
catk>n. 

After  being  bom  and  educated  in  ttie  State 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Martin  and  his  wife  and  cNM 
drove  to  Coronado,  CA.  wtiere  John  began  his 
distinguished  teaching  career  in  1950.  From 
1952-80,  John  worked  at  Hillview  School  in 
Menk)  Park  wtiere  he  taught  for  2  years  and 
was  principal  for  6.  Mr.  Martin  and  his  family 
settled  permanently  in  Palo  Alto  in  1963,  and 
since  1 965,  in  his  capacity  as  assistant  super- 
intendent of  Pak)  Alto  Schools  in  ctiarge  of 
curriculum,  John  Martin  has  distinguistied  him- 
self as  an  outstanding  administrator. 

Mr.  Martin  tias  received  many  awards  for 
his  selfless  service,  including  ttie  1981  Sally 
Stegel  Award  for  Excellence  in  Educatkxi.  He 
also  enjoys  ttie  respect  of  his  peers  in  ttie 
profession.  A  superintendent  for  whom  John 
served  tied  this  to  say  about  John's  abilities: 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  a  broader 

understanding  of  the  entire  area  of  curriculum, 
including  special  educatk>n  *  *  *.  His  energy 
seems  limitless. '  Moreover,  a  principal  who 
served  for  Mr.  Martin  stated:  "In  my  nearly  28 
years  in  secondary  education,  I  have  never 
known  anottier  person  with  quite  the  special 
combinatk>n  of  warmth,  energy,  and  ability 
wtiich  definitely  ctiaracterize  John  Martin." 

Mr.  Martin's  record  of  educational  excel- 
lence has  been  matched  only  by  his  devotkxi 
to  family  and  community.  He  and  his  wife 
have  raised  6  children  and  supported  ttiem 
through  college.  In  addition,  Mr.  Martin  has 
tieen  active  in  ttie  local  Little  League,  Batie 
Ruth,  PTA,  and  church  organizatk>ns.  John 
Martin  is  truly  a  fine  citizen  in  ttie  Pak>  Alto 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  woukl  like  to  thank 
John  Martin  for  his  services  to  putilk:  educa- 
tion in  California  and  wish  him  ttie  best  in  his 
years  of  retirement 


HOW  EFFECTIVE  ARE  THE 
WEAPONS  ON   "STARK" 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  BUSTAMANTE 


OP 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 
Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
aftermath  of  ttie  Iraqi  attack  on  the  U.S.S. 
Start(  and  ttie  Preskienfs  decision  to  reflag 
Kuwaiti  ships,  questions  remain  atxxjt  ttie  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  weapons  on  our  stiips.  Ttie 
attack  on  the  Stark  by  Exocets  and  ttie  poten- 
tial threat  by  Iranian  Silkworms,  both  sea- 
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skimming  antiship  missiles,  tias  turned  our 
focus  on  our  capacity  to  deal  with  such 
ttireats. 

Much  attentkxi  has,  therefore,  been  given 
to  ttie  Phalanx  gun  which  is  ttie  Navy's  last- 
ditch  defense  against  missiles.  Since  ttie 
Stark's  Ptialanx  was  not  activated  in  ttie  Iraqi 
attack,  our  only  evidence  as  to  Its  effective- 
ness comes  from  Navy  tests.  According  to  an 
article  ttiat  appeared  in  ttie  San  Diego  Unk>n, 
ttie  Navy  has  never  conducted  realistx:  tests 
to  prove  ttiat  the  Ptialanx  can  track  sea-skim- 
ming missiles.  While  such  missiles  skim  over 
ttie  waives  at  a  height  of  10  feet  or  so,  the 
Navy  tias  defined  a  low-flier  at  100  feet.  After 
Exocets  proved  effective  in  ttie  Falklands  war. 
Congress  demanded  that  ttie  Navy  test  ttie 
Phalanx  against  similar  weapons.  In  order  to 
avoid  ttie  problem  with  the  sea  clutter  effect 
wtiKh  interferes  with  the  tracking  of  a  low-alti- 
tude target  ttie  Navy  mounted  the  Phalanx 
radar  on  a  tiarge  so  ttiat  it  would  be  approxi- 
mately at  ttie  same  height  as  the  approaching 
missile.  Unfortunately,  in  real  life  the  Phalanx 
is  usually  high  on  ttie  superstructure.  On  ttie 
Stark  it  is  over  30  feet  at>ove  the  surface.  Ttie 
artKle  also  raises  questions  as  to  wtiether  ttie 
Phalanx's  slugs  will  stop  the  missiles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  threat  facing  our 
servicemen  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  I  find  it  uncon- 
sck>nable  that  realistic  tests  have  not  t>een 
conducted  on  the  weapons  we  are  providing 
for  ttieir  protectkin.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  my  efforts  to  require  ttie  Pentagon  to 
conduct  realistk:  operational  tests  on  all  our 
weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  ttie  San  Diego  Union  artk;le  appear  in 
ttie  Record  following  my  remarks. 
CFrom  the  San  Diego  (CA)  Union,  June  11, 
1987] 

Vklvt  op  Prauuix  Guw  Ststem  Doubted 
(By  Otto  Kreisher) 

Washingtom.— The  PtuLUnx,  a  radar- 
aimed  gatlinc  gun  considered  the  Navy's 
last-ditch  defense  against  air  attacks,  may 
not  t>e  able  to  stop  low-flying  missiles  that 
could  tie  the  greatest  tlireat  to  U.S.  war- 
ships in  the  Persian  Gulf,  according  to 
sources  who  are  weapons  authorities. 

The  sources,  Including  a  veteran  Pentagon 
weapons  testing  expert,  said  the  Navy  has 
never  conducted  realistic  tests  to  prove  the 
Ptialanx  radar  can  track  sea-skimming  mis- 
silies,  such  as  the  Exocets  that  hit  the 
guided  missile  frigate  Stark,  or  the  Silk- 
worms, which  Iran  is  Installing  near  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz. 

The  Stark's  Phalanx  was  not  activated  In 
time  so  it  will  never  lie  known  if  it  could 
have  destroyed  the  two  Exocets  that  struck 
it  May  17.  killing  37  sailors. 

The  sources  also  said  the  test  the  Navy 
has  conducted  raise  doubts  atiout  whether 
the  Phalanx's  20mni  slugs  are  heavy  enough 
to  destroy  attacking  missiles  even  Lf  the 
weapons  system  successfully  locates  and 
tracks  the  targets. 

The  Navy  and  General  Dynamics,  ttie 
Phalanx's  manufacturer,  say  the  weapons 
system  has  proven  itself  a  reliable  and  effec- 
tive close-in  defense  in  numerous  tests 
against  a  wide  range  of  ttireats.  Including 
"low-fliers"  similar  to  the  Excxset. 

Although  he  could  not  provide  specific 
test  information,  a  Navy  spokesman  Insisted 
yesterday  that  tests  of  the  Phalanx  "Iiave 
been  successful  in  all  respects"  against 
"anti-air  warfare  towed  targets  at  various  al- 
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titudes  and  presentation."  The  tests  includ- 
ed "a  ttireat  representative  of  a  low-altitude 
target,"  he  said. 

But  an  operational  test  of  a  Ptialanx, 
called  the  close-in  weapons  system  or 
"cewls"  by  the  Navy,  on  a  similar  frigate 
conducted  ttiree  days  tiefore  the  Stark 
attack,  indicated  problems  with  radar  track- 
ing a  sea-skimming  target. 

The  Navy  conceded  that  during  the  May 
14  trial  the  Phalanx  radar  was  able  to  track 
the  simulated  Exocet  only  intermittently. 

The  Pentagon  weapons  testing  expert, 
who  is  familiar  with  Navy  systems,  said  "the 
problem  Is,  the  Navy  never  tested  it  (the 
Phalanx)  against  a  low-flier." 

"They  define  a  low-filer'  as  100  feet, 
which  Is  not"  a  realistic  low-altitude  threat, 
said  the  weapons  expert,  who  asked  not  to 
\ae  identified.  Low-altitude  missiles  usually 
sidm  over  the  waves  at  a  height  of  10  feet  or 
so. 

Steve  Kosiak,  a  weapons  authority  at  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information,  gave  a 
similar  evaluation  of  ^he  Phalanx  testing. 

The  critical  problem  with  radar  tracldng 
of  a  low-altitude  target  is  an  effect  known  as 
"sea  clutter"  or  "back  scatter,"  they  said. 

Radar  works  by  directing  pulses  of  electri- 
cal energy  toward  an  object  and  recording 
the  energy  that  is  reflected  back  from  the 
surface  of  the  target. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  normally  is  covered 
with  waves  and  swells  of  various  sizes  which 
also  can  reflect  the  electrical  energy  of  a 
radar.  The  more  a  radar  tieam  is  pointed 
down  toward  the  surface,  the  more  the 
radar  energy  is  likely  to  lie  tiounced  back  as 
sea  clutter. 

Tills  factor  increases  for  every  degree  of 
depression,  which  means  a  rapid  Increase  in 
interference  or  clutter  with  even  the  small- 
est increase  in  downward  tUt  of  the  radar 
anteima. 

The  degree  of  depression  of  a  radar  is  de- 
termined by  the  heights  of  the  radar  anten- 
na and  the  target  and  by  the  distance  t>e- 
tween  them.  The  hiigher  the  antenna,  and 
the  lower  and  closer  the  target,  the  worse 
the  clutter. 

The  weapons  experts  said  the  orlgtn&l 
operational  testing  of  the  Ptialanx  was  done 
against  drones  or  towed  targets  at  altitudes 
too  high  to  realistically  simulate  an  Exocet, 
wlilch  homes  In  at  10  to  15  feet  atiove  the 
water. 

But  after  Exocets  proved  effective  in  the 
1982  Falklands  War,  Congress  demanded 
the  Navy  test  the  Phalanx  against  similar 
weapons. 

Although  the  Navy  used  an  old  destroyer 
as  the  target  for  the  simulated  missUe,  the 
expert  said,  "they  mounted  the  radar  on  a 
tjarge." 

That  means  the  Ptialanx's  radar  would 
liave  lieen  only  alx>ut  15  feet  alxive  the  sur- 
face. alMut  the  same  height  as  the  vp- 
proachlng  missile,  minimizing  the  sea  clut- 
ter problem. 

But  "in  most  ship  applications  it's  high  on 
the  superstructure."  the  Pentagon  expert 
noted.  "On  the  Aegis  (cruisers)  it  is  60  feet." 

On  a  guided  missile  frigate  such  as  the 
Stark,  the  Phalanx  Is  mounted  on  top  the 
aft  superstructure,  wliich  is  more  ttian  30 
feet  at>ove  water  level.  And  the  radar  is  at 
the  top  of  the  gun  assembly,  adding  alMut 
10  feet. 

The  Pentagon  expert's  evaluation  of  the 
test  was  echoed  by  Koslak.  who  said  "ttiat's 
a  very  major  criticism  since  the  look-down 
capability  Ls  much  more  difficult." 

A  House  Armed  Services  Committee  aide, 
who  was  not  familiar  with  bow  the  test  was 
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run,  said  the  Navy  claimed  It  hit  alx  of  eight 
simulated  Exocets  in  the  trial.  The  oommlt- 
tee  aide  and  Koslak.  however,  said  one  of 
the  "tilts"  the  Navy  claimed  came  after  the 
target  had  paaaed  over  the  ship,  wliich  nor- 
mally would  be  too  late  to  protect  the 
vessel. 

"I'm  not  willing  to  say  out  and  out  that  It 
won't  work, "the  Pentagon  exi>ert  said  of  the 
Phalanx.  But  he  added  that  be  has  not  seen 
any  test  data  to  show  ttiat  the  weapon  can 
lie  effective. 

The  problem  with  iMck  scatter  is  particu- 
larly iMd  for  the  Phalanx  l>ecauae  Ita  radar 
tricks  iMth  the  target  and  the  stream  of  bul- 
lets from  its  200mm  gim  and  corrects  the 
firing  angle  until  the  slugs  hit  the  target. 

Tracking  the  projectiles,  atwut  the  slse  of 
a  large  thumb,  could  tie  very  difficult 
against  the  sea  clutter,  the  Pentagon  source 
said. 

"I  ttilnk  they  are  tnring  to  do  somettilng 
that  can't  tie  done,"  he  said. 

"They  pay  $4  million  (each)  for  these 
things;  it  would  tie  nice  If  they  worked."  he 
said. 

This  expert  also  questioned  whether  the 
Phalanx's  slugs  are  heavy  enough  to  stop 
some  missiles  and  guided  liomtis — an  issue 
ttiat  has  been  discussed  previously  in  vari- 
ous defense  publications. 

The  Pentagon  source  said  he  saw  results 
of  one  test  in  which  a  Walleye  television 
guided  rocket  was  fired  at  by  Ptialanx 
mounted  on  an  old  ship.  The  gun  "shot  the 
seeker  out  but  the  missile  came  in  and  put  a 
40-foot  hole  In  the  stiip,"  he  said. 

"There  are  no  realistic  tests  I  know  of 
that  show  it  can  detonate  the  warhead,"  he 
said.  "You  must  detonate  the  warhead  or 
it's  going  to  get  you." 

The  Navy  and  General  Dynamics  refused 
requests  by  Copley  News  Service  to  provide 
test  results  that  show  the  Phalanx  can  stop 
low-flying  missiles. 

The  manufacturer  said  such  information 
must  come  from  the  Navy,  although  its  pro- 
motional brochures  claim  "multiple  tilts  on 
100  percent  of  all  targets  presented"  during 
operational  testing. 

The  brochures  also  show  what  appear  to 
lie  missiles  or  drones  exploding  at  low  alti- 
tudes in  front  of  Phalanx  guns. 

The  Navy  cited  security  restrictions  for 
declining  to  give  specific  test  information  on 
the  Ptialanx.  But  a  Navy  officer  strongly 
denied  the  Pentagon  expert's  statement 
ttiat  the  system  was  never  tested  realistical- 
ly against  a  low-flying  missile. 

"The  results  I  tiave  seen  were  (against) 
low-fliers  by  anylxxly's  definition."  the  offi- 
cer said. 

Although  more  than  400  Ptialanx  systetos 
liave  lieen  installed  on  Navy  stiips.  the  po- 
tential problem  with  the  weapon  liecomes 
more  critical  with  the  planned  increase  In 
escort  duties  in  the  war-torn  Persian  Gulf. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  RIMMA  BRAWE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  IfKW  YORK 

nf  THE  HOtTSB  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 
Mr.  GIIXIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wtien  a  young 
person  dies,  the  tragedy  is  magnified.  Ttie 
death  of  Rimma  Brawe  earlier  this  week  is 
sadder  still,  since  she  was  not  given  permis- 
sk>n  to  leave  ttie  Soviet  Unkm  for  advanced 
medical  care  in  ttie  West  until  tier  ovarian 
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cancer  was  in  its  last  stages.  Even  the  ad- 
vanced medical  technology  at  the  University 
of  Rochester  Medical  School  could  not  save 
this  32-year-oM  woman,  who  was  finally  grant- 
ed permission  to  leave  last  December  after 
much  sustained  pressure  and  Intervention  on 
her  behatf  with  Soviet  authorities.  This  raises 
the  death  toll  of  Sovet  Jewish  refuseniks  re- 
oentty  to  (our  Inna  Moiman.  who  died  onfy  3 
weeks  after  arriving  in  the  United  States  for 
medical  care;  Michael  Shirman,  whose  sister 
was  not  aHowed  to  travel  to  Israel  to  doruite 
bone  marrow  until  it  was  too  late;  and  Yuri 
Shpeizman,  wtw  collapsed  and  died  in  Vienna 
just  days  after  having  been  granted  emigration 
permission  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  through 
ttieir  eyes  ttwt  we  must  view  glasnost 

Rinvna  Brawe,  her  husband  Vladimir,  and 
her  parents  first  applied  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  in  February  1979.  But  before  a  re- 
sponse couM  be  received,  her  fattier  died.  In 
December  of  tfiat  year,  permission  was  re- 
ceived, exist  visas  were  granted,  and  tfie 
family  made  preparations  to  depart  the  Soviet 
Union  on  January  17, 1960. 

On  January  7, 1980,  however,  OVIR  authori- 
ties called  the  family  into  its  offices,  and  or- 
dered thaX  tf>eir  visas  be  handed  in  for  clarifi- 
cation. In  a  meeting  with  officials  1  week  later, 
it  was  dtectosed  that  tf>ese  three  individuals 
would  be  considered  ur>der  ttie  application  of 
Vladimir's  parents,  wtw  had  also  applied  to 
emigrate  the  previous  May.  Refusal  to  the 
group  was  based  on  Vladimir's  father's  having 
worked  in  a  military  plant  years  earlier. 

Rimma  Brawe's  mother  was  alkiwed  to 
emigrate  several  months  later,  but  ttie  rest 
sustained  repeated  refusals  to  ttieir  ongoing 
appication.  Unemployed,  ttie  situation  grew 
worse  wtien  in  1984,  Rimma  underwent  sur- 
gery for  ovarian  cancer.  Appeals  to  Soviet  au- 
thorities went  unanswered  until  Decemt>er  of 
last  year,  \when  finaHy,  ttie  desperately  sought 
permission  for  mednal  treatment  In  the  West 
was  granted  to  Rimma  arxj  Vladimir.  They  ar- 
rived on  December  16,  1966,  and  were  mshed 
to  Rochester,  where  Rimma's  sister,  Larissa 
Shapiro,  had  arranged  for  her  care  at  the 
metical  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  extensive  effort  expended 
to  obtain  the  necessary  permission  cannot  be 
caiculatad.  nor  can  the  pain  of  Rimma 
Brawe's  death  be  measured.  As  time  passes, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  tfiat  seri- 
ously W  indMduals  will  not  be  alk>wed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  until  ttieir  disease  is  in  tt>e 
end  stages.  In  tfiis  way,  ttie  Soviet  Unon 
takes  advantage  of  ttie  situation,  garnering 
public  sympathy  for  having  altowed  an  ill 
person  to  seek  treatment  in  the  West  but  yet 
denying  ttiat  individual  the  crucial  care  ttiat  is 
so  vitaMy  needed  in  the  earty  and  middle 
stages  of  dnease.  We  cannot  be  led  astray 
into  tNnldng  that  glasnost  truly  exists  for 
Soviat  Jewish  cancer  patients,  and  it  is  for 
that  raaaon.  among  many  others,  ttiat  we 
must  continue  to  enaura  compSanoe  with  ttie 
important  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Rnal  Act 
It  ia  to  honor  the  memory  of  Rimma  Brawe 
and  others  tka  her  that  we  persist  in  ttiese  ef- 
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forts,  so  that  no  ottier  young  woman's  life  will 
be  needlessly  cut  stiort 


HAZARDOUS  WASTE  REDUCTION 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WASHmOTON 
Of  THE  HOnSK  OP  RXPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  pleased  to  join 
ttie  gentleman  from  Mictiigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]  and 
ttie  gentlewoman  from  Rhode  Island  [Miss 
Schneider]  in  introducing  today  ttie  Hazard- 
ous Waste  Reductx>n  Act  of  1987. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  devoted  conskJerable 
resources  to  ttie  cleanup  of  ttiousands  of  un- 
controlled hazardous  waste  sites  kx^ted  In 
nearly  every  State.  We  need  to  continue  ttiat 
effort  for  many  years  to  come.  But  if  we  are  to 
prevent  future  hazardous  waste  sites  from 
contaminating  our  environment  and  threaterv 
ing  our  health,  we  must  make  serious 
progress  In  minimizing  ttie  amount  of  waste 
ttiat  is  created  in  ttie  first  place. 

Hie  Hazardous  Waste  Reduction  Act  of 
1967  is  an  important  step  toward  waste  mini- 
mization. For  ttiat  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  ttie  bill.  As  it  pro- 
ceeds through  ttie  legislative  process,  I  hope 
to  work  ctoseiy  with  my  colleagues  to  perfect 
its  provisions.  WtiHe  serving  as  ttie  lead 
House  conferee  on  ttie  Emergency  Planning 
and  Community  Rigfit-to-Know  Act  of  1986, 
wtiich  Congress  adopted  last  year  as  part  of 
the  Superfund  amendments,  I  came  to  appre- 
ciate the  complexities  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion, parbcularty  provisions  relating  to  trade 
secrets.  I  t>elieve  ttiat  this  experience  will 
enable  me  to  txing  a  useful  perspective  to  ttie 
legislatton,  so  ttiat  we  can  pass  ttie  most  ef- 
fective biH  possit>le. 


WILBUR  J.  COHEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OPmCHIGAM 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  FORD  of  MKhigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  lienor  ttie  memory  of  ttie  Honoratile  Wilbur 
J.  Cotien  wtK)  died  last  month  after  a  lifetime 
of  accomplishments  in  pubHc  servKe.  Wiltxjr 
Cotien  was  a  valued  personal  friend  and  politi- 
cal comrade  in  arms.  I  worked  with  Wiltxjr 
most  ctoseiy  during  ttie  1960's  wtien  he 
served  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  I  am  pleased  to  call  him  my 
teactier  and  my  mentor.  His  knowledge  and 
experience  concerning  health,  social  welfare, 
and  educatkxi  programs  made  an  Invaluatile 
contributkxi  to  me  personalty  as  well  as  to  ttie 
Natnn.  I  stiare  with  many  ottiers  an  atiiding 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  energy,  skill, 
and  dedeatxxi  ttiat  Wilbur  Cotien  thought  to 
ttie  goals  of  eliminating  poverty  and  bringing 
opportunity,  dignity,  and  decency  to  the  lives 
of  all  Americans.  Wilbur  Cohen  took  pride  in 
t>eing  an  unreconstructed  New  Deal  liberal. 
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Wilbur  began  his  distinguished  career  in 
Government  servk^  as  one  of  ttie  drafters  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1 935  and  served  in 
ttie  Social  Security  Administration  for  ttie  next 
20  years  as  its  chief  program  devetoper  and 
techrMcal  adviser.  He  was  a  pragmatk:  and 
persistent  innovator  and  worked  ctoseiy  with 
Congress  toward  ttie  achievement  of  major 
extensions  of  Social  Security  to  dependents, 
survivors,  domestics,  farmworkers,  ttie  blind, 
and  ttie  permanently  disabled. 

In  the  1960's,  Wilbur  Cotien  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  ttie  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  the  Kenne- 
dy administration,  and  advanced  to  the  higher 
posts  of  Under  Secretary  and  Secretary  of 
HEW  under  President  Johnson.  During  these 
years,  he  played  a  key  role  In  the  passage  of 
the  Medicare  Act  of  1965,  a  program  which  he 
masterminded  and  then  vigorously  promoted 
for  over  a  decade  against  powerful  establish- 
ment opposition.  He  also  labored  diligently  on  a 
compromise  between  public,  private,  and  paro- 
chial school  groups  to  expedite  passage  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  providing  large  scale  Federal  assistance 
to  education  (or  the  first  time.  Wilbur  Cohen  is 
credited  (or  helping  people  to  lift  themselves 
out  of  poverty  through  education,  health,  and 
improved  job  opportunities.  His  policy  objec- 
tives encompassed  the  areas  of  civil  rights, 
mental  health,  unemployment  insurance,  voca- 
tional treuning,  veterans'  assistance,  family 
planning,  special  training  (or  school  dropouts, 
workstudy  (or  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents, assistance  to  Indians,  and  the  mobiliza- 
tion and  coordination  o(  medical  research  by 
Federal  agencies. 

In  addition  to  being  a  preeminent  national 
(igure,  Wilbur  Cohen  has  special  ties  to  the 
State  o(  Michigan.  He  taught  at  the  University 
o(  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor  during  the  1 950's  and 
returned  in  the  1970's  and  1980's  to  serve  as 
dean  o(  the  school  o(  education  and  a  (ac- 
uity memtier.  Wilbur  Cohen's  achievements 
touctied  and  improved  the  lives  o(  millions  of 
Americans.  His  compassion,  vision,  and  zeal 
(or  social  justice  and  equal  opportunity  serve  as 
a  model  for  us  all.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  his  wife,  three  sons,  and  other  memt>ers 
of  his  family  who  survive  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STANLEY  SOLLINS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OPMAXTUUfB 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  wkmM  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  individual  who  has  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  ttie  quality  and  betterment  of  life 
in  the  Baltimore  area.  Stanley  Sollins,  who  just 
left  as  head  of  the  Baltimore  Jewish  Council, 
is  a  valued  member  of  the  Baltimore  commu- 
nity. His  time  and  contributtons  have  been 
great  and  many.  His  devoted  and  exemplary 
leaderstiip  during  his  years  as  head  of  the 
Baltimore  Jewish  Council  has  been  nottiing 
less  ttian  outstanding.  Indeed,  he  has  set  a 
standard  and  tone  ttiat  will  be  hard  to  match 
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but  it  will  certainly  serve  as  an  incentive  for 
his  successors. 

Stanley  will  be  missed  in  his  positton  as 
head  of  ttie  Baltimore  Jewish  Council.  Hope- 
fully, he'll  continue  to  play  an  active  and  im- 
potlant  role  in  ttie  community.  Certainly  wtiat- 
ever  course  Stanley  chooses  to  take  in  ttie 
future,  it  vvill  be  mariced  with  continued  suc- 
cess. 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATION  ACT. 
1988 


HON.  JACK  DAVIS 

OP  tUJHOIS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Penny/Tauke  amendment  to 
trim  1.7  percent  across  the  board  from  the 
energy  and  water  appropriations  bill. 

It  is  my  my  belief  that  If  we  really  believe 
our  words  of  fiscal  responsibility,  we  should 
foltow  the  lead  of  Congressmen  Penny  and 
Tauke  and  take  this  modest  approach  to 
slowing  the  growth  of  spending.  This  will  at 
least  begin  the  process  of  putting  in  place  a 
mechanism  on  each  appropriation  bill  that 
would  produce  spending  reductions  of  some 
$6  billion  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Penny/Tauke  bipartisan  amendment 
used  S6  billion  as  the  target  o(  this  modest 
beginning  proposal  as  that  is  the  amount  o( 
the  total  budget  proposal  assigned  to  REA 
asset  sale  which  may  or  may  not  happen! 

The  Democratk:  budget  proposal  also  In- 
cludes a  proviston  for  a  $100  billion  dollar  un- 
specified tax  increase  over  the  next  5  years 
which  is  a  partxHjIarty  onerous  proviston. 

Regrettably,  I  had  to  leave  the  Chamt>er  on 
district  business  related  to  producing  more 
jobs  for  my  constituents.  I  was  meeting  with 
General  Wagner,  commanding  officer  of  the 
Army  Material  Command  and  his  top  staff.  If  I 
had  been  present  for  the  votes,  I  would  have 
voted  aye  on  the  Penny/Tauke  amendment.  I 
want  the  record  to  show  I  would  have  voted 
most  enthusiastically  for  that  amendment. 

I  then  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  the  bill  as 
amended. 


TYNDALL  APB  ESSAYS 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OP  MISSOURI 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  while 
visiting  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  FL,  command- 
ed tty  Maj.  Gen.  Clifford  Rees,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  Tyndall  AFB  Non-Com- 
misstoned  Officer  Professional  Military  Educa- 
tion Center.  I  was  most  impressed  by  the  work 
they  do  and  I  also  learned  of  the  various 
prize-winning  essays  on  the  subject  of  "What 
America  Means  to  Me." 

I  insert  in  the  Record  seven  of  these  out- 
standing essays  for  our  colleagues  to  read.  I 
am  proud  of  these  young  people,  as  they  are 
truly  the  backtwne  of  our  country. 

Ttie  essays  are  as  foltows: 
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[SSOT.  Eric  F.  ArdJewsU,  3031  Communica- 
tions Squadron.  Tyndall  AFB,  FL,  Class 
87-F.  9  Jun  87] 

"What  Auuca  B^kans  to  BCk" 
In  this  world  of  troubled  times  there  is  a 
iMkstion  of  freedom  which  Is  known  by  all- 
America.  As  human  l>elng8  of  tills  world  we 
all  stem  from  different  roots,  but  as  Ameri- 
cans we  share  a  common  txmd.  Ttiis  t)ond 
that  binds  us  together  Is  also  calling  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  people  who  are  denied 
the  personal  freedoms  we  hold  dear.  As  a 
nation  of  Individuals  we  aU  possess  different 
thoughts  of  what  America  means.  Each  per- 
son's meaning  is  different,  but  all  are  cor- 
rect for  the  only  true  meaning  can  l>e  found 
In  the  hearts  of  our  nation's  people.  The 
meaning  of  America  to  me  can  \>e  summed 
up  by  looking  at  the  word  America.  Each  of 
Its  letters  have  a  meaning  behind  them:  "A" 
stands  for  aU  men  are  created  equal.  We 
have  come  to  live  together  as  different 
people  where  the  rights  of  the  individual 
reign  supreme.  "M"  is  for  the  morals  which 
have  built  our  great  country.  We  as  a  gentle 
race  of  people  hold  the  good  things  of  life 
preciously  close.  With  our  steadfast  morals 
we  have  t>ecome  the  defenders  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  "E"  represents  en- 
durance. As  united  people  we  have  endured 
through  many  struggles,  and  we  have  lost 
many  lives  defending  our  cause. 

If  need  l>e  we  will  stand  and  fight  alone. 
We  will  endure  as  a  nation.  "R"  is  for  repul)- 
11c.  Our  country  Is  a  federal  republic.  A 
union  of  states  governed  by  the  people.  "I" 
is  for  the  individuals  that  work  together 
keeping  our  nation  strong.  "C"  is  for  the 
constitution,  the  law  of  the  land.  The  con- 
stitution is  the  seed  of  our  nation  which  we 
have  cultivated  with  our  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears.  Even  though  we  have  grown  into  a 
powerful  nation,  those  ideals  that  have 
formed  us  are  still  very  close.  We  bold  the 
constitution  dear  like  a  mother  holds  her 
newlwm  l>aby.  The  last  letter  "A"  stands 
for  America.  I  am  proud  to  t>e  an  American 
since  we  stand  for  everything  good  in  life. 
Together  we  stand  with  outstretched  hands 
reaching  to  the  people  of  the  world.  Our 
country  is  the  essence  of  truth  and  Justice 
foraU. 

[SSOT.  Lillian  Sullivan.  335  Medical  Oroup, 
TyndaU  AFB,  CLASS  87-E,  38  Apr.  87] 
"What  America  Mbams  to  Mk" 
I'm  proud  to  be  an  American 
As  a  country  girl  from  the  deep  south, 
I've  learned  a  lot  of  lessons 
I'm  gonna  tell  you  alwut. 
I  learned  to  sing 
My  Country  Tls  of  Thee, 
and  say  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
at  the  early  age  of  three. 
I  helped  my  papa  farm  the  land, 
and  help  my  mamma  wash  clothes  by  tiand. 
We  even  carried  water  from  the  well, 
up  a  tilll  and  down  a  trail. 
When  I  was  five  John  F.  Keimedy  died 
and  I  listened  as  my  parents  cried. 
I  watched  T.V.  as  they  walked  the  moon 
and  I  couldn't  Ijelleve  that  it  was  true. 
When  I  was  twelve 
the  President  said, 
segregate  the  schools, 
so  we  did. 

No  one  tells  me  what  to  lielleve 
Nor  who  I  can  talk  to, 
because  I  am  an  American. 
Are  you? 

I  aerve  my  country  proud, 
I  serve  my  country  true. 
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I  will  die  to  protect. 

each  one  of  you. 

So  as  you  sit. 

please  look  around  and  know, 

that  the  woman  t>eslde  you, 

wHl  not  let  you  down. 

America  is  free  to  choose. 

and  find  that  dreams  do  come  true. 

I  am  proud  to  tie  an  American 

Aren't  you? 

[SSOT.  William  D.  Merritt.  83  TacUcal 
Aerial  Targets  Sq..  Tyndall  AFB  FL..  Class 
87-B.  9  Dec.  86] 

"America" 

What  is  America?  America  is  freedom. 
Freedom  that  was  earned  with  the  sacrifices 
of  those  l>efore  us.  Freedom  and  peace  for 
everyone.  Human  rights,  religious  rights, 
civil  rights;  the  right  to  choose  what  you 
want  to  do  with  your  own  life  and  pursue  It. 

America  is  opportunity.  The  opportunity 
to  practice  individuality  and  responsibility. 
The  opportunity  for  young  and  old.  black 
and  white,  and  all  other  races  and  creeds  to 
work  together;  providing  and  protecting 
human  freedom  tliroughout  the  world. 
America  is  responsibility.  The  responsibility 
to  continue  contributing  to  the  good  of  all 
people,  all  over  the  world.  The  responsibil- 
ity to  respect  every  person's  right  to  sover- 
ignty  over  his/her  own  life.  Freedom  isn't 
free.  Many  veterans  have  fought  and  died  in 
wars;  honest,  dependable  and  brave  men. 
Mothers,  fathers,  sons,  and  daughters  have 
given  their  lives,  so  that  we  can  enjoy  even 
the  simplest  pleasures  In  our  day  to  day  ex- 
istence. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  do  whatever 
we  must  to  maintain  freedom  and  resist  ag- 
gression. When  called  upon,  we  must  stand 
ready  to  do  our  part  in  perservlng  our  way 
of  life.  America  is  hope.  Hope  for  our  chil- 
dren, and  the  children  of  all  people  on 
earth.  Hope  for  lil>erty  and  Justice,  security, 
unity,  education  and  progress.  The  greatest 
protection  for  individual  rights  existing  any- 
where, exists  in  our  own  country.  Through 
us,  there  is  hope  for  tomorrow,  for  peace 
and  goodwill  for  all  mankind.  I  cannot  envi- 
sion t)eing  a  citizen  of  any  other  land.  One 
can  travel  to  and  from,  far  l>eyond.  but  a 
true  American  can't  wait  to  come  t>ack 
home.  America  is  my  country,  America,  is 
you  and  me. 

(SSOT.  Albert  F.  Heineman  FV.  t>et  9.  3 
Weather  Sq..  TyndaU  AFB  FL,  Class  87-A. 
4  Nov  86] 

"What  America  IifXAHS  To  Mx" 

To  me  America  is  the  opportunity  to  )>e 
the  prodigy  of  my  dreams.  I  can  l>e  whomev- 
er I  choose.  America  means  I  am  a  vibrant 
spirit  manifested  by  the  souls  of  her  people 
and  yet  that  spirit  challenges  those  very 
souls.  It  dares  them  to  excel,  create,  and 
make  tangible  their  dreams.  America  is  de- 
manding, but  rewards  those  who  meet  her 
needs  with  limitless  prosperity. 

America  is  new,  dynamic,  and  fresh.  She 
possesses  the  flexibility  of  youth.  She  liends 
but  never  breaks  under  the  often  forceful 
winds  of  change.  When  the  winds  alMite, 
America  springs  ttack  stronger,  and  more 
confident  than  ever. 

America  is  a  heirloom.  She  must  lie 
handed  gently  through  the  generations,  for 
there  are  no  others  like  her.  There  is  age  in 
her  newness,  and  fraUty  in  her  strength. 
She  is  young  and  must  be  nurtured.  In  her 
age  she  must  remain  handsomely  groomed 
if  she  is  to  mai"*^*"  her  health  and  posture. 


UMI 
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Amerlcft  la  made  fncUe  by  the  very  vir- 
tues she  extoUs.  Theae  fr»U  virtues  allow 
manUnd  to  live  free  In  society,  unbound  by 
those  -  see  freedom  as  weakness.  Her 
strength  ues  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
fulfllllnc  their  lives  with  the  responslblUty 
of  her  care;  Those  who  are  making  their 
dreams  come  true! 

[SSOT.  Dean  R.  Sannes.  335  A08  TyndaU 

AFB  FL,  Class  86-H.  30  Sep  M] 

"Th«  Poac«" 

In  a  land  of  vast  waters,  rolling  plains,  and 
climbing  skyscrapers  It  lays.  It's  a  Force.  A 
strtmg,  hungry,  and  steadily  growing  force. 
Accepted  by  some,  denied  by  others,  but 
never  the  less,  it  stUl  remains  hungry  and 
eating  its  way  through  it  all.  It  has  waited. 
Waited  a  long  time  to  be  released  from  the 
locked  cage  tiiat  has  been  its  home.  They, 
the  ones  on  the  outside— they  had  called  the 
cage  home,  but  it  knew  better.  It 
wanted  ...  no.  it  had  to  be  released.  Long 
ago.  by  many  a  man,  the  thought  of  It  was 
created.  There  were  long,  hard  fought  bat- 
tles and  the  loss  of  much  life  that  preceded 
its  birth.  One  night,  after  many  long  years 
of  being  imprisoned.  It  heard  the  click  of  a 
key  being  turned  in  a  lock  and  the  cage  door 
swung  open.  Without  hesitating,  it  rushed 
through  the  door  and  out  Into  the  land.  It 
has  roamed  this  nation  we  live  In,  ever  since 
that  one  night  long  ago.  It  walks  through 
our  homes,  across  our  yards,  and  into  our 
streets.  It  courses  through  the  blood  of 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  America. 
Some  hold  on  to  It  dearly  and  others  take  It 
for  granted.  Either  way.  It  does  exist.  This 
Force  that  we  come  to  know  and  love,  is  still 
with  us  today.  This  Force,  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, that  we  have  fought  and  died  for  In 
the  past  and  will  continue  to  fight  and  die 
for  in  the  future,  is  called  "Freedom".  Free- 
dom for  you:  Freedom  for  me.  and  Freedom 
for  all  who  believe  In  It. 

[SSOT.  Larry  KiUlngsworth.  325  CES. 
TyndaU  AFB  FL,  Class  86-E,  6  Btey  M] 

"Bktond  Apple  Fix" 

There  Is  more  to  America  than  apple  pie. 
America  is  caring.  Caring  about  others  as 
well  as  Its  own.  I  think  no  matter  where  one 
may  go  In  this  country,  he  will  always  find  a 
smile,  someone  willing  to  help,  or  Just  pleas- 
ant conversation.  America  is  freedom.  Since 
its  beginning,  it  has  attracted  many  people 
In  search  of  their  dreams;  dreams  of  free- 
dom. To  this  day,  it  is  sUIl  attracting  people 
for  this  same  reason.  If  it  wasn't  for  their 
dreams  America  wouldn't  be  what  it  Is 
today. 

Through  good  and  bad.  because  of  their 
desire  to  retain  constitutional  rights,  people 
have  given  of  themselves.  Some  people  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  preserve  these  free- 
doms and  our  way  of  life  here  In  America. 

We  should  be  thankful  for  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  we  have  managed  to  obtain 
through  the  years;  for  the  food  grown  by 
the  farmers;  for  the  factory  made  products, 
which  help  us  In  every  day  life;  for  the  life 
saving  drugs  created  through  many  hours  of 
medical  research;  and  for  the  many  social 
programs  helping  the  elderly  and  less  fortu- 
nate. 

People  of  America  demonstrate  a  powerful 
will  to  help  their  fellow  man  through  com- 
munity aerrlce  and  charitable  organisations. 
This  expressed  by  people  giving  their  time 
and  mtmey.  America  Is  giving. 

The  spirit  in  which  Americans  pursue 
thtngs  suipaaes  that  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  such  as,  the  drive  to  be  the 
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best,  whether  competing  with  one  another 
in  sports  or  protecting  human  rights.  If  I 
were  to  sum  up  in  one  word  what  america 
means  to  me,  I  would  have  to  say  it  means 
people.  America  Is  people,  "we  the  people". 

[SSOT.  Carolyn  Hemmerick,  325  CSO, 

TyndaU  AFB  FL,  Class  85-B,  18  Dec  841 

"What  Ahxkicam  Mkahs  to  Mx" 

Each  year  the  Holiday  Season  brings  with 
It  a  time  of  looking  back  on  our  Uves  and 
thinking  about  aU  the  things  that  we  have 
to  be  thankful  for.  Most  of  us  look  to  our 
fsmiUes,  our  Jobs,  and  our  accomplishments. 

But  how  many  of  us  look  to  our  country? 
After  aU,  If  It  weren't  for  America,  would  we 
stlU  enjoy  life  as  we  know  it  today?  Would 
we  have  aU  the  things  that  we  feel  are  so 
important  in  our  Uves? 

America  stands  for  freedom,  and  one  very 
important  part  of  that  freedom  is  the  free- 
dom of  choice.  We  choose  our  own  careers, 
we  choose  our  own  goals,  and  we  also  choose 
the  avenues  we  take  to  achieve  those  goals. 

America  also  stands  for  compassion.  When 
people  from  other  nations  look  at  us  they 
see  a  "people"  loving  country.  Not  Just 
American  people  but  aU  people  who  are  wiU- 
Ing  to  help  the  needy  and  underprivUeged  of 
the  world. 

We  are  not  a  perfect  nation  by  any  means. 
We  have  people  starving  within  our  own 
country.  We  have  people  who  are  Jobless 
and  uneducated.  But  one  important  step  In 
solving  these  problems  is  the  recognition 
that  they  exist,  and  throughout  our  nation, 
people  are  reaching  out  a  helping  hand  to 
these  people  In  hopes  that  one  day  we  wiU 
aU  benefit  from  the  freedom  that  America 
offers.  That  freedom  would  not  exist  were  it 
not  for  the  force  behind  it.  Although  we  are 
now  Uving  in  a  time  of  peace,  each  day  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  are  training  and  if 
caUed  upon  are  ready  to  defend  our  country 
and  the  freedom  It  stands  for.  I  am  proud  to 
be  one  of  those  people  and  would  gladly  give 
up  my  life  to  the  Lady  that  has  given  me  so 
much.  America. 

I  thank  God  to  be  a  part  of  America  and 
with  the  help  of  the  people  that  she  repre- 
sents. I  truly  beUeve  that  she  wiU  stand  taU 
forever. 


INSPIRATION  FOR  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OPmW  JXRSKY 
nt  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  11,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  2609,  the  Residential  Mortgage 
Credit  Fairness  Act  of  1967.  K  passed,  this 
legislation  will  protect  consumers  from  lock-in 
shock,  caused  try  delays  in  the  mortgage 
process. 

This  bill  states  that  early  disclosure  must  t>e 
made  of  basic  mortgage  terms  and  whett>er  or 
rK>t  they  are  locked  in.  Locked  in  terms  must 
be  honored  unless  tt>e  delay  in  closing  is 
caused  by  the  borrower.  Also,  no  lender 
would  be  forced  to  offer  a  lock-in,  but  if  of- 
fered, the  lerxjer  \would  have  to  horxy  the 
committment 

I  wouki  like  to  take  ttiis  opportunity  to  thank 
one  of  my  constituents,  the  Honorable  Jim  Mi- 
kxws,  for  fiis  assistar>ce  in  the  creation  of  tfiis 
legislation.  Jim  contacted  my  office  with  his 
concerns  regarding  problems  invofving  mort- 
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gage  delays  experienced  by  the  residents  of 
Dover,  Ki. 

Through  Jim's  input  arxi  research  into  the 
problem,  It  became  dear  to  me  that  tf^  couM 
not  be  solved  on  tfte  local  level,  but  needed 
attention  t>y  the  Federal  Government 

Jim  has  been  a  Dover  alderman  for  6V^ 
years,  and  has  been  actively  involved  in  poli- 
tics since  the  mid  1950's.  He  served  in  ttie 
Army  for  3  years  and  currently  owns  a  restau- 
rant He  is  married  with  four  children  and  two 
grarKichiidren.  and  yet  still  has  time  to  t>e  con- 
cerned about  his  fellow  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  gratitude  arxi  ap- 
preciation to  Jim,  and  pay  tribute  to  his  per- 
sistence and  hard  work  during  years  of  serv- 
ice to  his  fellow  citizer>s. 


THE  SSI  IMPROVEMENT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIPOFITIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behaH  of 
myself,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tenr>essee, 
Mrs.  KENNEU.Y,  and  Mr.  Lelano,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today  tfie  SSI  Techrvcal  Amend- 
ments of  1987.  This  legislation  is  a  collection 
of  small,  extremely  modest  provisions  that  will 
improve  the  SSI  program  and  make  it  more 
manageable,  more  effective,  and  better  at>le 
to  serve  the  needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  refocus  tfie 
SSI  Program  onto  tf>e  needs  of  those  receiv- 
ing benefits  and  as  a  result  should  Improve 
tfie  administration  of  the  program  as  well  as 
tfie  lives  of  ttiose  affected  t>y  tfie  program. 
While  its  cost  is  extremely  modest  its  provi- 
sions are  well-designed  to  eliminate  numerous 
problems  in  tfie  SSI  Program  tfiat  have  cre- 
ated a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  misfortune 
for  many  SSI  applicants  and  recipients. 

First,  tfie  legislation  would  update  the  per- 
sonal needs  allowance  for  SSI  recipients  in 
Medicaid  facilities  by  S10.  and  would  adjust  it 
by  the  same  cost-of-living  percentage  that  is 
applied  to  the  regular  SSI  tjenefit  standard  in 
future  years.  Tfie  PNA  fias  been  set  at  $25 
since  the  program  was  created  some  1 3  years 
ago.  Nursing  fiome  residents  rely  very  fieavily 
upon  this  small  sum  to  supply  tliemselves  with 
items  arxj  services  which  most  of  us  take  for 
granted:  long-distance  telephone  calls,  post- 
age stamps,  a  soda,  bus  or  taxi  fare.  This 
modest  sum  of  money  provides  residents  with 
tfie  ability  to  maintain  their  dignity  and  some 
mode  of  independence. 

Second,  the  legislation  proposes  minor 
cfianges  to  be  made  to  assure  tfiat  a  person's 
Income  and  assets  are  more  realistically  ac- 
counted for.  Tfiese  changes  include:  exclusion 
of  weifare  benefits  from  retrospective  monthly 
accounting;  reducing  tfie  time  period  in  wfiich 
a  couple  must  tie  separated  before  one's 
income  will  not  be  counted  as  tfie  otfier's;  im- 
provement in  how  tfie  one-third  reductxxi  is 
applied;  modifk»tx)ns  to  tfie  transfer  of  assets 
penalty;  and  exclusion  of  real  property  wtien  it 
cannot  tie  sokJ.  Tfiese  cfianges  wouki  treat 
certain  income  and  resources  in  a  more  equi- 
table fashion  arxi  wouki  ensure  tfiat  SSI  re- 
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ctpients  receive  ttie  tienefits  to  whK^h  tfiey  are 
entitted. 

Third,  tfie  bill  modifies  tfie  eligitiility  require- 
ments so  tfiat  truly  deserving  individuals  re- 
ceive their  benefits  in  a  timely  manner.  Some 
individuals,  particularty  some  disabled  widows 
and  some  disabled  adult  ctiildren,  need  to  be 
deemed  eligible  for  SSI  wfien  ttiey  begin  to  re- 
ceive Social  Security  benefits  in  order  to 
assure  ttiat  tfieir  critk»l  need  to  retain  Medk> 
aid  benefits  is  met 

Fourth,  tfie  bill  makes  modest  cfianges  in 
payment  to  individuals  temporarily  residing  in 
institutions  tfiat  will  increase  tfie  likelihood  of 
tfieir  release  and  decrease  tfie  likelifiood  of 
fiomelessness  upon  tfieir  release.  This  provi- 
sion applies  both  to  mentally  ill  individuals  and 
to  ekieriy  and  disabled  people  who  spend 
very  sfKXt  periods  of  time  in  nursing  homes. 
This  will  permit  them  tfie  opportunity  to  main- 
tain tfieir  home  in  tfie  community  and  alk>w 
tfiem  an  out  from  the  institution. 

Fifth,  there  are  provisions  to  make  the  pro- 
gram more  responsive  to  blind  individuals. 

Last  tfie  legisJatkin  contains  language  to 
fielp  clarify  tfie  program  and  would  provide  for 
tfie  extensk>n  of  several  expiring  provisions. 

Most  of  tfie  provisk>ns  of  this  bill  are  rela- 
tively modest.  However,  each  of  tfiem  are  im- 
portant to  tfiose  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  indi- 
vMuals  wfio  woukj  retain  eligibility  for  SSI,  or 
coukj  receive  a  little  more  assistance,  be- 
cause one  of  tfie  bill's  provisions  wouM  cor- 
rect an  oftentimes  unintended  consequence 
of  current  law  which  has  worked  to  their  dis- 
advantage. Taken  together,  these  proposals 
will  make  tfie  SSI  Program  fairer  for  recipients 
and  more  responsive  to  tfie  truly  needy.  Tfie 
folk>wing  summary  discusses  these  proposals 
in  more  detail: 

SSI  Amxndmxhts  op  1987 

TTTLX  I— PmSOMAL  mKDS  ALLOW AlfCX  CHANGES 

Section  101.  Increase*  in  Penonal  Needa 
Allowance  Benefit  Standard  for  Retident»  of 
Medical  Institutions. 

Effective  October  1.  1987.  provides  for  a 
$10  increase  in  the  federal  SSI  benefit 
standard  from  $25  to  $35  for  residents  of 
medical  facilities.  In  addition,  tieglnning 
January  1.  1989,  the  personal  needs  aUow- 
ance  lienef  it  standard  would  be  increased  by 
the  same  cost  of  Uving  percentage  each  year 
as  Is  appUed  to  the  regular  SSI  l>enefit 
standard.  The  dollar  amount  of  the  increase 
appUcable  to  a  month  would  lie  rounded  to 
the  next  lower  dollar.  States  which  current- 
ly supplement  the  federal  payment  would 
be  required  to  pass  through  the  Initial  In- 
crease and  the  annual  cost  of  Uving  in- 
creases. 

Section  102.  Oontinvation  of  Full  Benefit 
Standard  for  Individuals  Temporarily  Intti- 
tutionalized. 

Provides  that  SSI  recipients  who  enter  a 
medical  faculty  or  a  public  Institltlon  would 
not  have  their  l>eneflts  reduced  to  the  $35  a 
month  standard  or  terminated  in  the  case  of 
a  pubUc  institution  if  it  is  determined  that 
their  stay  is  expected  to  be  of  a  temporary 
nature  and  they  need  to  maintain  a  Uving 
arrangement  to  return  to  after  release  from 
the  medical  or  pubUc  institution.  Such  a 
continuation  of  benefits  on  the  l>asis  of  the 
lienefit  standard,  including  State  supple- 
mentation, in  effect  in  the  month  prior  to 
the  month  of  their  entering  an  institution 
would  be  for  up  to  three  months.  HHS  oould 
enter  into  agreements  with  pubUc  or  private 
agencies  to  assist  in  determinations  of  those 
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individuals  to  whom  this  provision  would 
apply.  The  provision  would  be  effective  July 
1,  1988. 

TITLI  n— CHAMGES  IH  IHCOMK  AHD  RKSOURCKS 
ELIGIBIUTT  RCQlTIRnCEIfTS 

Section  201.  Excliuion  of  Real  Property 
When  It  Cannot  Be  Sold. 

Provides  that  real  property  which  is 
owned  by  an  SSI  recipient  would  not  tie 
counted  as  a  resource  when  it  cannot  lie  sold 
because  it  Is  Jointly  owned  (and  its  sale 
would  cause  luidue  hardship  (including  loss 
of  housing)  for  the  other  owners  of  such 
property);  the  sale  is  barred  by  a  legal  im- 
pediment or  the  owner's  reasonable  efforts 
to  seU  it  have  tieen  unsuccessful. 

Under  current  law  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
must  count  real  property  which  is  not  spe- 
clficaUy  excluded.  If  an  SSI  appUcant  or  re- 
cipient has  real  property  which  Is  not  ex- 
cluded from  being  counted  as  a  resource, 
and  the  value  Is  such  that  the  excess  re- 
sources makes  the  Individual  ineUglble  for 
SSI,  "conditional  SSI  tieneflts"  can  tie  pro- 
vided to  the  individual  whUe  an  effort  Is 
made  to  seU  the  property.  The  amount  of 
the  "conditional  SSI  tienefits"  paid  out  are 
overpayments  and  the  SSI  recipient  is  re- 
quired to  pay  back  the  amount  after  the  re- 
source has  been  sold.  Under  cxirrent  regula- 
tions, conditional  payments  can  tte  made 
only  if  the  excess  total  resources  do  not 
exceed  $3000  for  an  individual  and  $4500  for 
a  couple.  The  regulations  provide  that  con- 
ditional payments  can  tie  made  for  up  to  six 
months  in  the  case  of  real  property. 

Section  202.  Adjuttment  of  Penalty  Where 
Resources  are  Transferred  for  Less  than  Fair 
Market  Value. 

Provides  for  modifications  in  the  provi- 
sions in  current  law  which  imposes  a  two 
year  delay  in  an  individual's  eUgibUlty  for 
SSI  benefits  when  resources  are  given  away 
or  sold  at  less  than  fair  market  value.  The 
amendment  would  provide  tfuit  the  amount 
of  the  total  un(x>m[>ensated  value  of  re- 
sources given  or  sold  would  not  be  counted 
toward  the  SSI  countable  resources  limit 
untU  the  uncompensated  value  of  the  re- 
sources exceeded  $3000.  In  addition,  in  cases 
where  there  would  otherwise  lie  a  denial  of 
benefits,  the  Secretary  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  suspend  the  application  of  the 
penalty  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  suspension  is  necessary 
to  avoid  undue  hardship. 

Section  203.  Determination  of  Living  Ar- 
rangement Related  to  Living  in  the  House- 
hold of  Another. 

Provides  for  modifications  in  the  provi- 
sions in  current  law  which  results  in  a  one- 
third  reduction  in  the  federal  SSI  benefit 
standard  if  it  is  determined  that  an  individ- 
ual is  receiving  in-kind  assistance  by  Uving 
in  the  household  of  another.  If  an  individ- 
ual Is  determined  to  have  tieen  able  to  pay 
their  pro-rata  share  of  the  household's  ex- 
penses with  the  lienefit  they  wUl  receive 
liased  on  two-thirds  of  the  federal  SSI  bene- 
fit standard  plus  state  supplementation, 
then  the  one-third  reduction  in  the  Federal 
SSI  tienefit  standard  would  not  lie  appUed 
in  determining  the  Individual's  lienefit 
amount  in  the  first  months  of  initial  eligi- 
biUty  for  SSI.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
tect SSI  appUcants  Uving  in  relatively  low 
income  households  from  an  automatic  appU- 
catlon  of  the  one-third  reduction  in  their 
SSI  tieneflts  during  the  first  months  of  SSI 
eUglbUity. 

Section  204.  Treatment  of  Retroactive 
Social  Security  Benefits  in  Month  Received. 

Provides  that  a  retroactive  social  security 
lienefit  received  by  an  SSI  recipient  wiU  not 
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be  counted  as  income  in  the  month  it  Is  ao- 
tuaUy  received  but  wiU  only  be  counted  in 
determining  SSI  tieneflts  that  would  have 
lieen  payable  for  the  month  in  which  it  was 
due.  Under  present  law,  the  amount  of  an 
individual's  retroactive  social  security  tiene- 
fit  that  an  SSI  recipient  actually  receives  Is 
reduced  to  recoup  that  portion  of  the  SSI 
payment  which  the  recipient  was  paid  but 
would  not  have  been  paid  U  the  social  secu- 
rity that  the  individual  was  due  had  been 
paid  in  a  particular  month.  However,  if 
after  this  calculation  and  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  social  security  benefits  deter- 
mined to  tie  payable,  the  remiUnlng  retroac- 
tive social  security  lienefit  Is  payable.  The 
amount  of  such  payment  wiU,  under  current 
law,  tie  Income  which  is  countable  for  deter- 
mining SSI  eligibUity  and  lienefit  amount 
for  the  month  that  it  is  received.  Current 
law  already  provides  for  not  counting  the 
amount  of  retroactive  payment  as  a  re- 
source for  up  to  six  months. 

Section  205.  £xcIu«ion  of  Interest  on 
Burial  Accounts. 

Provides  that  interest  earned  on  burial  ac- 
counts owned  by  SSI  recipients  wiU  not  lie 
counted  whether  or  not  the  value  of  the  ac- 
count plus  other  countable  resources  ex- 
ceeds the  general  countable  resources  limit. 
Current  law  does  not  count  interest  on 
burial  accounts  only  if  the  value  of  the 
burial  account  plus  other  countable  re- 
sources takes  the  individual  above  the  re- 
source limit. 

Section  206.  Disregard  of  Certain  Welfare 
Benefits  Under  SSI  Retrospective  Account- 
ing. 

Provides  that  AFDC  benefits  received  by 
an  incUvidual  applying  for  SSI  would  not  tie 
counted  in  determining  eligibiUty  for  or 
amount  of  SSI  benefits.  WhUe  current  law 
prevents  an  individual  from  lielng  eligible 
for  Iwth  AFDC  and  SSI  tieneflts  in  the  same 
month,  under  two  month  retrospective  ac- 
counting AFDC  tieneflts  received  in  the 
months  immediately  prior  to  the  initial 
month  of  an  appUcation  for  SSI  is  counted 
as  Income  under  the  SSI  program  in  the 
first  month.  The  amendment  would  result 
in  not  counting  federaUy  matched  AFDC 
payments  for  SSI  purposes  as  Is  now  the 
case  for  State  and  local  financed  general  as- 
sistance or  other  State  or  local  assistance 
which  is  liased  on  need. 

Section  207.  Eligibility  of  Members  of  a 
Couple  Living  Apart 

Provides  that  an  individual  and  a  spouse 
would  be  treated  as  IncUviduals  for  deter- 
mining eligibiUty  and  amount  of  SSI  begin- 
ning with  the  month  after  the  first  fuU 
month  of  Uving  apart.  Current  law  requires 
that  they  be  treated  as  individuals  begin- 
ning with  the  first  month  after  six  months 
throughout  which  they  have  been  Uving 
apart.  In  cases  of  domestic  violence  or  other 
emergency  situations  the  Secretary  Is  to 
waive  the  requirement  for  a  one  month  wait 
unless  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  to 
the  Individual. 

Section  208.  Temporary  Increase  in  the 
Length  of  Time  for  Retroactive  Payments  to 
be  Disregarded  as  Resources. 

Provides  that  for  the  two  year  period  be- 
ginning January  1.  1987.  that  instead  of  the 
current  law's  six  month  disregard  as  a  re- 
source of  retroactive  SSI  or  social  security 
payments,  that  such  payments  would  be  dis- 
regarded as  a  resource  for  12  months. 

Section  209.  Technical  Amendment  Riot- 
ing to  1986  Amendment  Concerning  the 
Treatment  of  Certain  Couples  in  Medical  In- 
stitutions. 
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itakm  a  *«m'HtiIo«i  modlflcatlon  In  the  pro- 
vtaion  enacted  in  19M  u  put  of  Public  Law 
M-M3.  to  provide  that  a  SUte  would  not  be 
required  to  apply  the  SSI  rule  that  conaid- 
en  memben  of  a  couple  aharing  a  room  in  a 
medical  Institution  aa  two  ellslble  SSI  indi- 
vlduala  instead  of  a  881  couple  if  such  a  rule 
would  dtaadrantace  either  member  of  a 
couple  In  determining  elidblllty  under  other 
State  xvocrams  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  The  amendment  would  allow  for  this 
option  if  the  members  of  the  couple  were 
living  in  the  same  medical  Institution,  not 
Just  when  they  were  living  in  the  same 


xnu  m — "■■»««»"  SSI  status  fob  csktaih 

iHUlflltUAIiS 

Section  301.  Retention  of  Medicaid  When 
SS/  Benefits  Are  Lott  Upon  EntUlement  to 
EaHp  WUUno't  or  Widower's  Insurance  Ben- 
efUa. 
^  Provides  that  an  individual  who  would 
otherwise  qualify  for  SSI  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability or  blindness  but  beginning  at  age  60 
qualifies  for  social  security  early  aged 
widow's  or  widower's  benefits  and  looses  eli- 
gibility for  SSI.  would,  nevertheless,  be 
deemed  to  be  an  SSI  recipient  for  purposes 
of  eligibility  for  Medicaid.  Eligibility  for 
Medicaid  would  continue  untU  such  time 
that  the  individual  becomes  eligible  for 
Medicare  as  a  social  security  retiree  or  if 
earlier,  on  the  basis  of  being  eligible  for 
social  security  disability  benefits. 

Section  302.  Amendment  Related  to  Provi- 
sion Which  Provides  Medicaid  for  Those 
Who  Are  Not  Kligible  for  SSJ  Upon  EnHtle- 
ment  to  or  An  Increase  In  Disabled  Adult 
Children  Insurance  Benefits. 

Amends  the  provision  of  current  law 
which  provides  that  after  July  1.  1987.  an 
SSI  recipient  who  looses  their  eligibility 
after  July  1.  1987  for  SSI  and  thus  Medicaid 
because  of  their  becoming  newly  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits  as  an  adult  disabled 
child  would  be  deemed  to  be  an  SSI  recipi- 
ent for  Medicaid  eligibility  purposes.  The 
amendment  would  also,  effective  July  1. 
1987,  deem  as  SSI  recipients  for  purposes  of 
Medicaid  eligibility  those  individuals  who, 
since  January  1.  1981,  have  lost  or  have 
been  ineligible  for  SSI  because  of  eligibility 
for  social  security  disabled  adult  child  bene- 
fits. 

Section  303,  Extension  of  Deadline  for  Dis- 
abled Widows  and  Widoviers  to  Apply  Jor 
Medicaid  Protection  Under  1984  Legisla- 
tion. 

Provides  that  low  income  widows  and  wid- 
owers who  lost  eligibility  for  SSI  because  of 
the  1984  social  security  law's  disability  bene- 
fit increase  will  have  untU  July  1,  1988  in- 
stead of  July  1,  1987  to  fOe  an  application 
with  the  State  for  protection  against  loss  of 
Medicaid  eligibility. 
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Section  401.  Permanant  Extension  of  Dis- 
regard of  Nonprofit  Organizations'  In-Kind 
Assistance  to  SSI  arid  AFDC  Recipients. 

Permanently  extends  the  provision  which 
expires  on  September  30.  1987.  which  pro- 
vides that  in-kind  assistance  provided  by  a 
private  nonprofit  organization  to  an  SSI  or 
Anx:  applicant  or  recipient  will  not  be 
counted  as  income  if  the  State  has  deter- 
mined that  such  assistance  was  provided  on 
the  basis  of  need. 

Section  402.  Increased  Emergency  Ad- 
vance Payments  Jor  PresnmptAwiy  tXigibie 
Individuals. 

Provides  that  emergency  advance  pay- 
ments which  can  be  paid  directly  by  a  Social 
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Sectirlty  district  office  to  those  in  need  of 
tmme^ate  subsistaice  income,  be  Increased 
from  a  m^TiTniitti  of  $100  to  a  maximum  of 
the  monthly  regular  SSI  benefit  standard 
plus,  if  any,  the  State  supplementary  pay- 
ment. 

Section  403.  Jfodt/lcaMon  of  Interim  As- 
sistance Reimbursement  Program. 

The  amendment  would  expand  the  use  of 
the  interim  assistance  reimbursement  pro- 
gram which,  under  current  law,  provides  re- 
imbursement to  a  State  from  a  retroactive 
SSI  payment  if  the  State  has  provided 
emergency  assistance  to  an  SSI  applicant 
prior  to  receipt  of  retroactive  SSI  benefits 
after  the  initial  application.  The  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  the  interim  assist- 
ance reimbursement  program  could  also  be 
used  in  cases  where  the  State  has  provided 
assistance  to  SSI  recipients  whose  SSI  bene- 
fits were  terminated  or  suspended  and  who 
are  subsequently  found  elli^ble  for  benefits 
diuing  the  time  they  were  without  SSI  ben- 
efits. It  would  also  include  the  use  of  the  in- 
terim assistance  mechanism  when  the  recei- 
pient's  checlK  has  been  lost  or  stolen  and 
there  has  not  been  a  prompt  replacement. 

Section  404.  Extension  From  Three 
Months  to  Twelve  Months  of  the  Length  of 
Time  that  an  Individual  in  a  Public  Emer- 
gency Shelter  Can  be  Eligible  for  SSI. 

Provides  that  the  ciurent  law's  exception 
to  the  general  rule  against  residences  of 
public  institutions  being  eligible  for  SSI 
which  allows  eligibility  for  up  to  three 
months  in  a  public  emergency  shelter,  be 
extended  to  provide  eligibility  for  up  to 
twelve  consecutive  months. 

TITLC  V— PaOVISIONS  RZLATID  TO  THl  BLUfD 

SecUon  501.  Special  Notice  to  Blind  Re- 
cipients 

Requires  that  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration would  be  required  to  provide  appli- 
cants and  recipients  on  the  basis  of  blind- 
ness the  option  to  receive  a  supplementary 
notice,  Le.,  by  telephone  or  certified  letter, 
or  any  decision,  determination  or  other 
action  talcen  or  proposed  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  his  or  her  rights  under  the  SSI 
program. 

Section  503,  Technical  Amendment  Relat- 
ed to  Rehabilitation  Services  to  the  Blind 

Provides  that  the  blind  receiving  benefits 
under  the  SSI  program  would,  as  is  now  the 
case  for  disabled  SSI  recipients,  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  receive  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  funded  under  the  SSI  program 
even  if  there  is  an  improvement  in  their 
medical  condition  that  results  in  their  no 
longer  qualifying  for  SSI  benefits. 

TTTLK  VI— KISCKLLAIfEOUS  PBOVISIOIIS 

Section  601.  General  Effective  Date 
Provides  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 

would  be  effective  October  1.  1987  unless 

otherwise  specifically  •  •  *. 


JEWISH  HOBfES  FOR  THE  AOINO 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OPCAUTOUOA 
IK  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESERTATrVSS 

Friday,  June  26.  1987 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  75th  anniversary 
of  a  very  special  institution  In  I.OS  Angeles. 
The  Jewish  Homes  tor  the  Agirtg  of  Los  Ange- 
les have  been  in  existence  since  1912.  At  that 
tifne  some  courageous  yet  corx^med  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewnsh  community  took  undar  their 
care  a  group  Of  Older  Jews  who  wanted  to  ot>- 
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serve  a  tradttional  kosher  passover  In  peace 
and  among  friertds.  From  such  humble  bagirv 
nirtgs  came  forth  two  beautiful  campuses  in 
Reseda  wtik^  house  amost  900  residents. 

Facilities  which  care  for  the  aged  are  not 
necessarily  rare,  however,  I  believe  that  the 
quality  and  love  found  in  these  facilities  is  ex- 
ceptior>al.  My  view  is  not  t>ased  solely  on  my 
personal  affection  for  the  work  done  by  the 
homes.  The  facility  has  a  2  year  waiting  list, 
10  residents  over  ttw  age  of  100,  and  tfie  av- 
erage age  of  its  resklents  is  89.  Those  per- 
sons wtK>  have  visited  the  facility  have  re- 
marked on  the  persoralized  indivklual  care 
that  each  reskient  receives. 

One  of  the  things  wfNCh  often  di^urbs  me 
about  this  country  is  the  treatment  of  our 
oklest  citizens.  The  Jewish  Homes  is  a  beauti- 
ful contrast  to  the  misery  ar>d  desdatkxi  many 
of  our  elderly  suffer.  There,  the  people  wtw 
have  sacrlfk^d  so  much,  tfie  people  who  have 
endured  hardship  and  buitt  our  great  Nation, 
can  live  out  their  days  in  dignity.  It  brings  my 
heart  joy  to  see  the  grandparents  of  our 
Nation  ti-eated  with  ttie  reverence  and  respect 
that  we  owe  ttiem. 
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meeting  to  establish  a  United  Nations 
Peacekeeping  Force  to  protect  nonbelliger- 
ent shipping  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  to  seek 
an  early  end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 


DONT  REPLAO  KUWAITI  SHIPS! 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

OPPLOBUM 
nr  THE  HOtTSB  or  RKPRESEIfTATIVES 

Friday.  June  26,  1987 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wouki  be  a 
great  mistake  to  reflag  Kuwaiti  ships  with 
United  States  flags.  Under  international  law 
we  can  use  our  forces  to  keep  sea  \anes 
open  regardless  of  wt>etfier  tf>e  ships  carry 
U.S.  flags  or  not  What  reflagging  does  is  to 
altow  some  other  country  to  attack  our  newly 
flagged  ships  to  precipitate  a  war.  Remember 
tt>e  Main^  That  U.S.  ship  was  bk>wn  up  from 
sat)otage  inside  It — probably  a  Cut>an  er>gi- 
neered  successful  effort  to  get  the  United 
States  to  fight  Spain  in  the  Spanish  American 
War.  Such  a  happening  couki  occur  again.  We 
shoukj  not  reflag  because  to  do  so  may  re- 
quire us  to  enter  an  unneeded  war  wtiich 
would  not  be  a  win  for  us  even  if  we  defeated 
someone.  I  have  introduced  tfie  folkwving  res- 
dutkxi  and  hope  to  attach  it  or  in  some  simi- 
lar form  to  the  Coast  Guard  authorization  bill 
or  some  otfier  appropriate  bill. 
H.R.  2635 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
and  for  the  duration  of  the  current  hostil- 
ities in  the  Persian  Oulf .  the  United  States 
shall  not  enter  into,  and  shall  not  imple- 
ment, any  agreement,  formal  or  informal, 
with  any  country  lx>rdering  on  the  Persian 
Oulf  under  which  any  vessel  owned  by  such 
a  country  or  by  a  national  of  such  a  country 
is  registered  or  is  to  be  registered  under  the 
United  States  flag.  No  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  under  any  such 
agreement.  This  subsection  shall  cease  to 
apply  if  the  Soviet  Union  enters  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  country  Iwrderlng  on 
the  Persian  Oulf  to  allow  vessels  of  that 
country  to  operate  under  the  Soviet  flag. 

(b)  The  Congress  lUges  the  President  to 
seek  a   United   Nations   Security   CouncQ 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  (JUNE  26) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

or  mDiAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  26, 1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  k>ng  shoukJ 
tfie  term  of  office  t>e  for  Memt>ers  of  the 
Senate?  On  June  26,  1787,  Vhe  Convention 
returned  to  tfie  question  ttiat  had  stumped 
tfiem  tfie  day  before. 

Virginia's  James  Madison  urged  a  9-year 
term,  suggesting  tfiat  long  serivce  wouki 
produce  "a  portion  of  enlightened  citizens, 
wfiose  limited  numt>er  and  firmness  might 
seasonably  interpose  against  impetuous  coun- 
sels." His  proposal  was  too  radk:al  a  depar- 
ture from  the  current  practice  of  annual  elec- 
tions, however,  and  the  delegates  settted  on 
tfie  now  familiar  6-year  term,  with  one-third  of 
tfie  Members  to  be  elected  every  2  years. 

Once  again,  tfie  Convention  wrestled  with 
tfie  questions  of  legislative  pay  and  dual  offkM 
hoMing,  this  time  for  tfie  Senate. 


HARRY  PAPPAOEORGE  RETIRES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OPCAiaFOBMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26,  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  bring  to  tfie  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  retirement  of  Harry  Pap- 
pageorge  from  tfie  Oxnard,  California  Police 
Department. 

Harry  calls  himself  tfie  "granddaddy  of  tfiem 
all"  because  he  has  served  tfie  Oxnard  Police 
Department  longer  than  anyone  else  in  its  his- 
tory— 34  years. 

When  Harry  was  a  rookie  in  1953  his  train- 
ing offKer  had  made  his  life  so  miserable  he 
just  about  deckled  to  give  up  police  work  en- 
tirety. He  dki,  however,  endure,  and  turned  out 
to  be  a  first-rate  cop.  He  has  tieen  Oxnard's 
assistant  police  ctiief  for  tfie  past  10  years. 

There  was  a  total  of  20  sworn  officers  in 
Oxnard  wfien  Harry  started  and  now  tfiere  are 
151.  He  served  during  tfie  tumultuous  1960's 
wtien  offk;ers  were  called  pigs,  but  Oxnard  of- 
Hcan  turned  that  around  and  made  PIG  an 
acronym  for  prkle,  integrity,  and  guts. 

Harry  Pappageorge  was  tiom  in  Bakersfiekl, 
CA,  arxJ  ra^ed  in  tfie  city  of  Ventura,  graduat- 
ing from  Ventura  High  Scfiool  and  Ventura 
College.  He  also  hoMs  a  bacfiekx's  degree  in 
publK  management  from  the  University  of 
Redlands  and  a  Califomia  community  college 
lifetime  teaching  crsdenttal.  Harry  served  in 
tfie  Army  in  Korea  and  was  in  tfie  military 
peace  in  1951  and  1952. 

Harry's  dvk:  involvement  includes  member- 
ship in  Oxnvd  Optimist  aub.  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, Califomia  Peace  OffKers  Association, 
and  he  is  scouting  ooordkiator  for  the  Polwe 
Department's  Exptorsr  Scout  Post 
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After  his  retirement  Harry  and  fiis  wife 
Nona,  wfx)  recentty  retired  from  tfie  Ventura 
County  District  Attorney's  office,  will  spend 
tfieir  time  golfing  and  skiing,  dividing  ttieir  time 
t>etween  their  Camarillo  and  Lake  Tahoe 
homes. 

Please  join  me  in  wishing  a  happy  retire- 
ment to  Harry  Pappageorge,  tfie  56-year-old 
"granddaddy  of  them  all." 


A  POUR  POINT  APPROACH  TO 
FACING  HIGH  WATER  LEVELS 
IN  THE  GREAT  LAKES 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OP  MICHIGAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26,  1987 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Mk:higan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  four  bills  designed  to  assist 
the  Great  Lakes  States  in  facing  current  flood- 
ing and  eroskin  and  preventing  future  damage 
caused  t>y  the  millennium-high  water  levels  in 
the  regkjn.  Damage  levels  for  1986  along  the 
Great  Lakes  shore  is  estimated  at  over  $150 
millbn,  and  this  number  will  only  increase  as 
tfie  wafer  levels  continue  to  rise,  flooding  our 
low-tying  areas,  eroding  coastal  bluffs  and  de- 
stroying property  sited  ak>ng  tfie  stiore. 

COASTAL  EROSION  AND  R.OOO  CONTROL  ASSISTANCE 
PROQRAM 

My  first  bill  amends  tfie  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  to  create  a  national  grant  pro- 
gram for  States  with  chronk:,  nonemergency 
coastal  flooding  and  erosk}n.  Funds  under  this 
program  will  t>e  made  available  to  tfiose  wfio 
currently  fall  between  the  cracks  of  existing 
flood  and  erosion  assistance  administered  by 
tfie  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
and  the  U.S.  Amiy  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  ad- 
ditk)n,  tfie  act  encourages  responsible  coastal 
planning  by  rewarding  States  wfio  are  direct- 
ing new  development  away  from  flood-  and 
erosion-prone  areas. 

Under  this  program.  States  with  approved 
coastal  management  programs  and  States  de- 
veloping such  plans  are  eligible  for  Federal 
moneys  if  tfie  State  tias  tfie  equivalent  of  a 
30-year  eroskxi  setback  for  new  construction 
in  tfie  coastal  zone.  States  must  also  meet  a 
20  percent  match  requirement,  which  can  be 
satisifted  by  in-kind  services,  local  government 
funds,  or  otfier  appropriate  means. 

Furids  received  urider  this  act  may  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  States  in  tfie  form  of  loans, 
loan  interest  subskjies,  or  grants.  States  may 
pass  on  funds  to  local  governments,  private 
homeowners,  small  businesses,  and  ctiaritabte 
organizatx>ns  with  property  threatened  by  or 
already  damaged  by  eroskxi  or  flooding. 

States  must  also  folk>w  a  funding  hierarctiy. 
First  preference  is  given  to  nonstructural  ero- 
skm  and  flood  prevention  measures,  such  as 
elevation  of  buildings,  moving  endangered 
property  tiack  from  tfie  water  line,  planting 
vegetation,  and  floodproofing.  Tfie  next  prefer- 
ence is  for  tfie  purcfiase  of  damaged  or  erv 
dangered  property  for  pubhc  use  consistent 
with  future  flooding  and  erosk>n  problems.  Tfie 
ttiird  preference  is  for  structural  devrces,  such 
as  seawalls,  reventments,  and  groins,  but 
tfiese  projects  must  be  consistent  with  tocal, 
State,  and  Federal  environmental  laws,  must 
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protect  tfie  endangered  property  at  least  30 
years,  and  must  not  displace  flooding  or  ero- 
sion elsewtiere.  Rnalty,  moneys  under  this  bill 
can  be  used  for  matching  shares  for  otfier 
State  or  Federal  assistance  consistent  with 
tile  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Funding  for  this  program  will  be  drawn  from 
tfie  Coastal  Energy  Impact  (CEIP)  Revolving 
Fund  estat}lisfied  under  section  308  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  Loan  autfxjr- 
ity  for  this  revolving  fund  expired  in  1966,  but 
States  continue  to  repay  toans.  These  CEIP 
funds  are  not  now  being  used  for  coastal 
management  purposes,  and  wfiile  small,  will 
serve  as  "seed  money"  for  tfie  initial  imple- 
mentatkin  of  the  Act 

After  2  years,  tfie  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  report  to  Congress  on  tfie  implementation 
of  tfie  Act,  tfie  progress  made  by  coastal 
States  in  preventing  and  controlling  chronic 
coastal  erosk>n  and  flooding,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  the  operation  of 
ttiis  act  Reports  will  then  be  due  every  2 
years  t>eginning  February  1,  1991.  Congress 
will  tfien  be  able  to  assess  tfie  success  of  this 
program  and  make  necessary  adjustments  in 
implementatkin  and  funding,  if  warranted. 

REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SEA  QRANT 
COLLEGE  PROQRAM 

My  second  bill  wouki  reautfiorize  tfie  Na- 
txxial  Sea  Grant  College  Program  for  5  years. 
The  National  Sea  Grant  Program  is  patterned 
after  tfie  Land  Grant  College  Program  and  is 
composed  of  over  300  colleges,  universities, 
and  nonprofit  marine  education  and  research 
Institutions.  Tfiese  groups  and  otfters  have 
t>een  successfully  working  together  to  contrib- 
ute to  tfie  Nation's  marine  ecorKKny,  to  scien- 
tific achievement,  to  technology  transfer,  and 
to  putilk;  educatxMi  on  critx:al  resource  and 
environmental  issues. 

Tfie  Great  Lakes  are  stiongfy  represented 
in  tfie  Sea  Grant  Program,  with  over  68  uni- 
versities in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mk:higan,  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  actively 
and  productively  addressing  high  lake  levels, 
shore  erosksn,  fisheries  and  economk;  devel- 
opment—all pressing  issues  confronting  tfie 
Great  Lakes  today. 

The  bill  will  reauthorize  tiie  National  Sea 
Grant  Program  at  $50  million  for  fiscal  year 
1988;  $52  millk>n  for  fiscal  year  1989;  $55  mil- 
lk>n  for  fiscal  year  1990;  $56  milHon  for  fiscal 
year  1991;  and  $62  millk>n  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  Tfie  bill  also  replaces  tfie  existing  Sea 
Grant  review  panel  with  an  independent  com- 
mittee and  increases  tfie  number  of  voting 
memtiers. 

Tfie  t>ill  also  creates  a  new  Strategk:  Coast- 
al and  Great  Lakes  Research  Program 
(SCGLP)  covering  research  areas  whKh  re- 
quire special  attention  because  of  tfieir  critk:al 
national  or  international  natajre,  kxig-range  as- 
pects, or  large  scale.  Tfiis  program  is  de- 
signed to  foster  economic  competitiveness; 
promote  put>lk:  stewardship  of  tfie  coastal 
areas  of  tfie  United  States,  including  tfie  Great 
Lakes:  to  understand  regkxial  and  gtobal  envi- 
ronmental processes;  and  to  promote  domes- 
tx:  and  international  solutkxis  to  coastal  and 
Great  Lakes  resource  issues.  Centers  of  ex- 
cellence in  SCGLP  areas  may  also  be  desig- 
nated under  ttiis  bW. 
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TTw  M  wM  authorize  S5  mMion  for  the 
SCGLP  in  flacal  year  1968:  $10  miliion  in 
flactf  yaw  1969;  $15  miMon  in  fiscal  year 
1900:  $20  mWon  in  fiscal  year  1901:  and  $25 
fflMon  In  tacal  year  1992. 

Finaly.  the  bil  estaUishas  coastal  policy 
graduate  intemshipa  and  SCGLP  postdoctoral 


QREATLAKE  SHOHEUNE  MAPPMQ 

In  reaponso  to  a  recommendation  from  the 
IntamaHonal  Joint  Commission,  a  United 
StataaOvHKian  advisory  organization  with  ju- 
itaiction  over  tfw  Great  Lakes,  my  third  t>ill 
dbecis  ttw  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to 
produce  shoreline  maps  for  the  U.S.  portion  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  These  maps  will  update  the 
wholy  Inadequate  shoreline  maps  prepared  by 
the  Survey  at  least  20  years  ago  and  the  flood 
hazard  maps  prepared  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  In  the  1970*8. 
The  Survey  w«  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Geo- 
k>gical  Survey  of  the  Depertment  of  the  Interi- 
or In  praparing  the  maps. 

These  maps  are  envisior>ed  as  a  multipur- 
pose tool  for  the  Federal  Government  Great 
Lakes  States  and  private  citizens  to  help  plan 
for  and  prevent  future  damage  from  rising 
Grecrt  Lakes  water  levels.  Therefore,  the  infor- 
malkxi  contained  In  these  maps  must  be  up- 
to-date  arxl  in  a  form  useful  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Federal  Emergerxry  Man- 
agement Agency,  ttie  Great  Lakes  States,  and 
other  entities  planning  for  shoreline  erosion 
arxl  ftoodir>g  problems.  First  priority  in  map- 
ping is  to  be  given  to  areas  subtect  to  a  high 
risk  of  erosion  or  fkxxSng,  arxl  consistency 
wHh  similar  Canadian  maps  Is  encouraged. 

Appropriatforw  of  $10  millon  are  auttwrized 
for  fiscal  years  1988,  with  such  amounts  as 
are  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1969-97.  The 
firat  maps  are  to  t>e  available  wittwi  6  monttis, 
and  as  they  are  interxled  to  serve  a  variety  of 
informatkxial  functmrts,  couM  save  the  United 
States  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  by 
avokfng  duplicative  maps.  In  addition,  these 
mapa  wiH  hislp  prevent  future  costly  damage 
along  the  Great  Lakes  shoreline  by  Improving 
planning  capabilities  for  communities  and  Indi- 
vMuals,  and  providing  accurate  shoreline  data 
for  erosion  and  ftood  protection  proiects. 

OOASTM.  BARRIER  RESOUnCCS  ACT 

Lastly,  my  fourth  bin  woukl  amend  the 
Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act  [C8RA]  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reconv 
meiKl  appropriate  areas  akxig  tt>e  Great 
Lakes  shore  for  inckjston  in  ttw  Coastal  Bar- 
rier Resources  System.  The  purpose  of  CBRA 
is  to  place  the  risk  of  bulking  in  high  hazard 
ftood  and  eroaton  areas  on  those  wfK>  choose 
to  buiM  there,  not  the  general  taxpayer.  The 
Federal  Government  sper>ds  bHNons  of  dollars 
each  year  settiir>g  food  Insurance  claims, 
buidtog  ftood  and  erosion  control  str\x:tures, 
and  repladng  inopportunely  sited  publk:  facili- 
ties. Accordingly,  areas  Included  within  the 
CBRA  System  are  no  kxiger  eligible  for  cer- 
tain types  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
which  promotes  devetopment,  such  as  flood 
insurance  and  funds  for  the  constructxjn  of 
new  airports  and  sewer  systems. 

Only  those  areas  which  are  privately  owned, 
undewatoped,  unprotected,  and  subiect  to 
wave  and  wind  acttonara  etgibiefor  induston 
in  the  system.  These  land  areas  are  generally 
unaultad  for  devetopment  t>ecauae  they  are 
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vulnerat>le  to  storm  damage  and  becauae  nat- 
ural shorelirw  recesaton  and  movement  of  urv 
stable  sedintents  urKJermine  manmade  struc- 
tures. Therefore,  or>ly  a  few  areas  of  ttw 
Great  Lakes— approximately  140  shoreline 
miles  in  Michigan,  Minnesota.  New  York,  Ohto, 
ar>d  Wisconsin — have  been  initially  determirted 
as  suitable  for  IrKlusion. 

There  are  many  excepttons  to  the  ban  on 
Federal  expenditures,  including  maintenance 
and  repairs  of  existing  roads  and  channels, 
nonstnjctural  shoreline  stabilization  projects, 
cortstructton  of  Coast  Guard  facilities,  proiects 
funded  under  the  Land  and  Water  Corwerva- 
tton  Fund  and  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  and  energy  facilrties  requiring  access  to 
coastal  waters.  Scientific  research  and  fish 
and  wiMllfe  studies  arnj  marwgement  wouW 
also  be  exckided.  Of  course,  funding  from  the 
State,  kx^al  governments,  or  the  private  sector 
woukl  not  be  affected,  txjt  the  risk  of  future 
harm  wouM  be  txxne  t>y  ttiese  parties. 

I  believe  that  the  Great  Lakes  can  face  the 
ctiallertge  of  rising  lake  waters  t>y  encouragir^g 
ttie  Great  Lakes  States  to  better  manage  tt>eir 
coastal  areas;  by  developing  Informatton  to 
help  tf>ese  States  In  tfielr  planning  efforts;  ar>d 
by  reducing  wasteful  Federal  experxlitures 
w^itoh  erxxMrage  Inappropriate  coastal  devel- 
opment. My  bills  foster  this  approach  and 
would  make  a  great  differer>ce  to  ttrase  wtx>se 
property  has  been  lost  or  will  be  tost  by  ad- 
vancing Great  Lakes  levels. 


June  26,  1987 
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ADDRESS  OF  TYRONE  E. 
OROTHE  AT  OAKLAND,  NE 
SWEDISH  FESTIVAL 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OPimRASKA 
ni  THE  HOUSX  OP  RXPRESKHTATTVIS 

Friday.  June  26.  1987 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  insert  in  ttie  Record  a  speech 
given  by  Mr.  Tyror>e  E.  Grothe  at  the  Oakland, 
NE  Swedish  Festival.  These  words  are  a 
heartwarming  expression  of  how  good  it  is  to 
be  an  American. 

During  this  200th  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  we  all 
have  an  opportunity  to  repay  an  old 
debt.  ...  A  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  for  providing  us  with  this  cor- 
nerstone of  our  republic  that  symtmlizes  the 
nationai  ideals  of  freedom.  Justice,  equality 
and  hope. 

On  >Cay  25.  1787,  29  delegates  gathered  in 
Philadelphia  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federatioiL  George  Washington  was  unani- 
moualy  elected  to  preside.  As  the  days 
passed,  additional  delegates  arrived  and  set- 
tled in,  rules  were  adopted  and  on  May  29th. 
Gov.  Edmund  Randolph  of  Virginia  intro- 
duced a  radical  plan  to  completely  restruc- 
ture the  American  Government. 

The  first  serious  problem  was  what  kind 
of  representation  should  exist  in  what 
became  our  Congress.  Large  State  and  small 
State  interests  had  to  be  balanced  or  the 
convention  would  disintegrate.  In  order  to 
allow  open  discussion,  all  votes  and  actions 
were  as  a  committee.  The  decisions  then 
were  presented  to  the  same  delegates  sitting 
formally  as  the  convention.  So  they  bad  2 
chances  to  accept  or  reject  proposals.  Com- 
promlsea   took   place   and  after  nearly   4 


months  of  sometimes  heated  deltatc.  on 
September  17.  1787.  our  beloved  Constitu- 
tion was  signed. 

This  document  is  the  fountainhead  of  our 
great  lll>erties.  .  .  .  Religous,  political  and 
economic  What  is  in  the  4  pages  of  our 
Constitution  that  caused  these  liappy  re- 
sults and  made  people  all  over  the  world 
want  to  come  to  America?  What  would  we 
do  with  the  freedom  so  dearly  won  in  the 
Revolution?  What  kind  of  government 
would  we  create? 

The  delegates  were  men  who  knew  that 
"freedom  wasn't  free".  23  signers  had  been 
soldiers  in  the  Revolution.  Their  average 
age  was  41  even  though  Ben  FranJCUn  was 
81.  They  were  well  read  and  reliant  on  God. 

Only  36  years  old.  James  Madison  was  the 
principal  architect  of  our  new  and  unique 
system  of  government  and  earned  the  title. 
Father  of  the  Constitution. 

Some  of  the  basic  principles  of  our  Consti- 
tution are: 

1.  Our  Founding  Fathers  gave  us  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  not  of  men.  a  government 
whose  powers  and  limitations  were  defined 
on  paper  for  aU  to  see. 

2.  Another  principle  is  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  The  Founding  Fathers  pro- 
claimed this  in  the  first  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution: "We  the  people  of  the  United  States 
...  do  ordain  tmd  establish  this  constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  America."  The 
American  concept  of  political  power  Is  that 
government  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  not 
their  master.  Our  theory  of  government  is 
fundamentally  different,  for  example,  from 
the  Magna  Carta,  in  which  a  reluctant  king 
was  forced  to  give  up  some  of  his  rights  to 
the  people.  The  "we  the  people"  theory  of 
our  constitution  Is  t>ased  on  the  same  theory 
as  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

3.  A  third  principle  of  the  Constitution  Is 
limited  government,  the  concept  that  the 
Federal  Government  enjoys  only  the  powers 
that  are  listed,  and  no  others.  The  Constitu- 
tion lists  the  specific  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  granted  by  "we  the  people" 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  every- 
thing eUe  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  and  the  several  States,  and  that 
there  are  some  things  our  Government  may 
not  do  at  all.  Even  the  majority  of  oiu- 
people  and  our  elected  officials  may  not 
interfere  with  our  Ood-glven  individual 
rights.  This  principle  makes  our  entire  Con- 
stitution a  "bill  of  rights".  The  philosophi- 
cal foundation  of  tx>th  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  of  the  Constitution  is 
that  individual  rights  come  from  God,  and 
that  government  enjoys  only  those  limited 
powers  wtiich  the  people  choose  to  give  it. 

4.  A  final  principle  of  our  Constitution  we 
touch  on  today  is  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment which  we  call  the  separation  of 
powers.  Our  Constitution  separated  the 
powers  of  government  so  that  each  section 
can  serve  as  a  check  on  the  others,  and  so 
that  no  one  section  can  l>ecome  powerful 
enough  to  gobble  up  the  others. 

James  Madison,  a  principal  architect  of 
our  Constitution.  t>elieved  that  this  original 
institutional  design  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  best  way  to  achieve  the  twin 
goals  of  liberty  and  Justice! 

To  promote  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. James  Madison,  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  John  Jay  wrote  86  articles  explaining 
its  terms.  These  articles,  published  under 
the  name,  the  Federalist  Papers,  are  the 
most  valuable  source  for  determining  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

By  January  1788,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  Georgia  and  Connecticut  had 


ratified.  The  Constitution  l>ecame  official 
when  the  9th  State.  New  Hampshire,  rati- 
fied it  in  June  1788.  The  remaining  States 
ratified  after  that. 

On  February  4.  1789.  George  Washington 
was  unanimously  elected  our  first  President. 
When  he  took  his  oatli  of  office  on  April  30. 
1789.  we  achieved  the  first  purpose  of  the 
Constitution,  as  stated  in  the  preamble:  "to 
form  a  more  perfect  union". 

My  love  affair  with  America  and  our  Con- 
stitution Is  a  passionate  one. 

I  thank  Ood  for  an  ancestor  that  fought 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  grandfather 
that  came  to  Nebraska:  my  husband's 
grandfather  who  came  to  Nebraska;  parents 
who  taught  me  that  nothing  is  impossible  if 
you  persevere;  a  husband  who  gave  4  years 
to  serve  his  country  in  World  War  II;  a  son 
who  has  brightened  my  days:  and.  a  grand- 
son who  leaves  in  Septeml>er  to  serve  to  the 
United  SUtes  Navy  for  4  years. 

Most  of  all.  I  thank  Ood  for  my  American 
heritage  and  His  love  that  has  allowed  our 
Constitution  to  survive  longer  than  any 
other  since  His  creation  of  mankind. 

Treasure  your  American  heritage  daily 
and  thank  Ood  for  His  blessings  on  our 
land.  Pass  on  your  love  of  this  much  blessed 
Nation  to  your  children  and  grandchildren 
so  the  light  of  freedom  may  always  shine  In 
the  United  States  of  America. 


RELEASE/SUFFICIENCY  LAN- 

GUAGE IN  WILDERNESS  BILUS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  MimfxaoTA 

ni  THE  HOUSI  OP  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Friday,  June  26.  1987 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1980.  after 
tong  debate  and  discussion,  a  compromise 
was  forged  between  conservattonists.  the 
timber  industry  and  the  Forest  ServKe  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  national  forest  road- 
less larxjs  not  designated  as  wilderr^ess  in 
statewide  wilderness  bills.  Known  as  release/ 
suffidency  language,  ttiat  compromise 
became  part  of  every  statewide  forest  wikier- 
ness  bill  that  passed  in  the  96th  and  97th 
Congresses.  But  continued  controversy  pre- 
vented passage  of  maior  legislatton  until  fur- 
tt>er  clarifications  finally  were  agreed  to  in 
1984  during  the  98th  Congress.  All  subse- 
quent wilderness  bills  have  included  the  re- 
vised compromise.  So  far,  28  statewide  forest 
wilderness  bills  have  passed  incorporating 
either  the  1980  or  1984  compromise  lan- 
guage. Now  some  groups  in  the  timber  indus- 
try are  proposir>g  to  reopen  the  drawn-out  bit- 
terly fought  controversy  in  the  context  of  pro- 
poMd  wikJemesa  legistatton  for  Montana  and 
Idaho. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
ttonal  Partts  and  PubKc  Lands,  I  do  not  sup- 
port this  effort  I  believe  that  the  present  re- 
lease sufficierKy  language  is  working  and 
shouM  continue  to  be  ir)cluded  In  national 
forest  wiklemesa  legislatton.  To  undo  this 
carefully  crafted  compromise  wouM  jeopardize 
the  passage  of  future  wiklemess  bilts.  not  only 
preventing  the  addilwn  of  beautiful  pristine 
areas  to  the  national  wikierT>ess  preservatkxi 
system,  but  also  stopping  the  release  of  mil- 
Kora  of  acres  of  nattonal  forest  larxJs  to  norv 
wiWemesa  uses.  This  woukj  create  unneces- 
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sary  hardships  for  commodity  industries  arvj 
tocal  ecorKxnies. 

The  compromise  has  two  components— re- 
leaae  language  and  sufficierKry  language.  Re- 
lease language  provides  that  ttx»e  lands  that 
are  not  designated  as  wiklemess  are  released 
for  further  dispositton  in  the  comprehensive 
forest  plans  to  be  adopted  pursuant  to  the 
Nattonal  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976 
[NFMA].  Those  lands  need  not  be  studied  for 
po8sit>le  wiklemess  designatton  In  Vne  first 
round  of  forest  plans,  but  any  of  those  lands 
that  remain  roadless  at  ttie  end  of  the  first 
planning  cyde  must  be  restudled  wt>en  the 
plans  are  revised  in  10  years.  CXiring  the  first 
planning  cyde.  released  lands  are  available 
for  a  full  range  of  management  options  from 
development  to  contirHied  martagement  in  a 
roadless  state  as  determined  in  ttie  planning 
process. 

Sufficiency  language  provtoes  tttat  the 
Forest  Service's  roadless  area  review  and 
evakiation  (RARE  II]  study  will  not  be  sut>iect 
to  iudkaal  review  for  lands  within  the  parttoular 
State  that  were  addressed  in  the  wildenr>ess 
bill.  This  provision  was  necessary  because  the 
ninth  drcutt  court  had  dedared  legally  inad- 
equate the  nattonwide  RARE  II  study  in  whk:h 
the  Forest  Sennce  had  made  its  roadless  land 
recommendattons  to  Congress.  Whenever 
Congress  enacts  a  statewkle  wilderness  bill. 
tfie  Forest  Service's  recommendattons  are.  of 
course,  moot 

The  Intermountain  Forest  Industry  Assoda- 
tksn— Coeur  d'Alene.  ID.— claims  tltat  thte  lan- 
guage is  not  working.  It  says  that  develop- 
ment activities— principally  timbering— in  re- 
leased roadless  lar>ds  are  being  tied  up  by 
conservationist  appeals  of  trath  ttie  forest 
plans  ttiemselves  and  individual  timt>er  sales. 
It  proposes  changing  tfie  release/sufficiency 
language  to  preclude  further  wiklemess  review 
until  after  tfie  year  2000  and  to  prevent  judi- 
cial review  of  the  forest  plans.  I  oppose  this 
proposal  for  the  following  reasons: 

First  tfie  present  release/sufficiency  lan- 
guage is  working.  Timber  in  roadless  areas 
that  previously  coukJ  not  t>e  harvested  Is  now 
being  sold  in  large  volumes  in  those  States 
with  statewkle  wilderness  bills  containing  this 
language.  Forest  Service  records  show  that 
since  1 980  wtien  ttie  original  compromise  was 
reached,  the  Forest  Servtoe  has  sokj  over  2.3 
billton  board  feet  of  timber  in  released  road- 
less areas.  Since  1964  when  the  compromise 
was  furtfier  refined,  tfie  amount  of  timt>er  sold 
annually  in  released  roadless  areas  has  in- 
creased six  times  from  138  million  board  feet 
in  1983  to  751  millton  board  feet  In  1986.  Of 
tfie  512  timt>er  sales  in  these  released  road- 
less lands,  only  32  have  been  appealed. 
Clearly,  tfie  claims  that  the  language  has  not 
worked  are  unfounded.  On  tfie  contrary,  this 
language  has  been  a  great  t>oon  to  tfie  timt>er 
industry,  alkjwing  it  to  harvest  mHltons  of 
board  feet  of  timber  in  roadless  country  that 
prevtously  was  dosed  to  harvest 

Second,  tfie  present  compromise  is  the 
result  of  over  4  years  of  hard  work  and  negoti- 
ations. Oevetoping  new  language  coukJ  take 
just  as  much  time  and  effort  In  tfie  meantime, 
wiklemess  bills  couki  be  stalled  in  Congress 
for  years  and  the  tfvee  Western  States  with- 
out statewkle  wiklemess  bills.  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  Nevada,   coukJ   suffer  from  tfie  delay. 
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Witfiout  release/sufficiency  language,  industry 
In  tfiese  Stetes  wnjuM  not  be  able  to  cperaia 
in  many  roadless  areas  that  are  unMcely  cvar 
to  t>ecome  wiklemess. 

Tfiird,  tiecause  devetopment  now  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  national  forest  roadton  land* 
In  tfiose  States  tfiat  already  fiave  ralease/auf- 
fidency  language,  changing  thia  language 
woukl  result  In  a  different  set  of  ruiet  for  tha 
remaining  States.  Two  sets  of  rules  for  the 
management  of  roadless  land  would  be  inoort- 
sistent  confusing,  and  unfair.  The  princlpiw 
governing  nattonal  forest  management  need 
to  t>e  tfie  same  nattonwide  with  each  State  re- 
ceiving fair  and  equal  treatment  Inconaietent 
treatment  coukJ  reopen  tfie  roadlesa  isaua  in 
the  States  that  already  have  statewtoe  wildar- 
ness  t>ills.  Certain  groups  couki  demand  ttiat 
national  forest  roadless  lands  in  tfteir  Stataa 
be  managed  by  the  new  set  of  criteria.  Yaars 
of  work  and  compromise  couki  unravel. 

Fourth,  industry  benefits  as  much  aa  tfie 
conservation  community  ft-om  tfie  Forest  Serv- 
ice appeal  process  and  from  judicial  review  of 
tfie  forest  plans.  For  Congress  to  prevent 
such  review  is  not  in  the  beat  interest  of  many 
industry  groups.  In  IMontana,  for  example,  the 
timber  industry  has  appealed  five  of  tfie  six 
final  forest  plans  and  is  expected  to  appeal 
four  more  as  soon  as  ttiey  are  completed.  The 
Intermountain  Forest  Industry  Asaodatton's 
proposal  would  profiibit  tfiese  timber  compa- 
nies from  taking  their  appeals  to  court  They, 
along  with  the  conservationists,  wouM  have  to 
accept  tfie  forest  plans  exactly  as  written  by 
the  Forest  ServKe. 

The  present  release/sufficiency  language  is 
a  compromise  that  has  been  good  for  tfie 
Nation.  It  has  enabled  28  statewkle  wikler- 
ness  bills  to  pass,  adding  approximately  14 
million  acres  to  tfie  nationai  wiklemess  preser- 
vation system  while  at  tfie  same  time  releas- 
ing over  32  millton  acres  for  devetopment 
Outskle  Alaska,  21  millton  acres  have  t>een 
released.  Tfie  record  sfiows  tfiat  devetopment 
is  proceeding  on  many  of  tfiese  lands.  To 
undo  this  successful  compromise  woukl  hurt 
tfie  very  peopto  that  tfie  critics  of  the  lan- 
guage are  trying  to  help. 


WHY  HAVE  WE  BECOME  THE 
APPLE  OP  KUWAIT'S  EYE? 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiscoifsnf 

Ilf  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Friday,  June  26, 1987 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  Ku¥vait7 

What  is  going  on  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf  tfiat 
prompted  Kuwait  to  seek  our  help  by  reflag- 
ging  1 1  of  its  tankers? 

The  common  answer  is  tfiat  it  wants  big 
power  protection.  Tfiat  is  part  of  tfie  answer- 
but  only  one  part 

Tfiis  is  ttie  fifth  in  a  series  of  speeches  I 
have  been  presenting  to  the  House  about  the 
Persian  Gulf.  And  today  I  woukl  like  to  focus 
on  Kuwait 

Why  have  we  become  the  appto  of  Kuwait's 
eye? 

In  part  it  is  undoubtedly  because  Kuwait  is 
being  targeted  by  Tefiran.  But  as  I  pointed  out 
in  an  earlier  speech  this  week,  tfiat  targeting 
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WM  not  apparent  last  year  when  Kuwait  first 
broached  the  issue  of  United  States  protec- 
tion for  its  shippffig. 

The  fact  Is  that  reflagging  will  provide  large- 
ly symbolc  protection.  I  don't  mean  it's  sym- 
bolc  because  we  are  reflagging  only  half  of 
Kuwait's  tanlcer  fleeL  That  number  is  reasona- 
t)(e.  Kuwait  has  235  merchant  vessels,  includ- 
ing 22  tankers.  We  are  reflagging  11  of  the 
tankers;  2  of  the  other  11  have  long  been 
flagged  British;  and  tfie  remaining  9  are  not 
raguiaily  engaged  In  Persian  Gulf  trade,  ac- 
cordkig  to  ttie  Coast  Guard.  Most  of  ttie  ottter 
merchant  vessels  are  relatively  small.  So 
there's  a  logic  behind  the  reflagging  of  these 
11.  But  the  Iranians  are  not  targeting  tttese  11 
tankers.  They  are  targeting  shipping  that  calls 
at  Kuwaiti  ports — regardless  of  its  flag.  Since 
January  1,  1966,  some  28  vessels  that  called 
at  Kuwaiti  ports  were  attacked  by  the  Iranians. 
Of  those  28,  orfly  4  were  Kuwaiti-flag  ves- 
sels— and  onfy  1  of  those  Is  on  the  list  of  1 1 
to  be  reflagged. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  our  reflaggir>g  doesn't 
really  interfere  with  anything  tfie  Iranians  are 
up  to.  They  can  keep  hitting  the  same  targets 
they  have  been  hitting.  Iraniara  and  Ameri- 
cans can  Rterally  just  sail  by  one  another. 

The  Kuwaitis  have  themselves  offered  a 
second  reason  for  inviting  us  and  tf>e  Rus- 
sians in.  They  want  to  get  us  more  irrvolved  in 
the  war  in  order  to  induce  us  to  take  a  more 
active  role  in  ending  the  war. 

This  may  sound  a  bit  arcane,  but  one  must 
first  understand  the  Third  World  mind.  By  that 
tarm  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  is 
only  orw  way  of  thinking  in  the  100  countries 
of  the  Third  World.  But  it  is  a  common  attitude 
In  tt>e  Third  World  that  the  superpowers  can 
make  it  rain — that  Washir)gton  and  Moscow 
make  events  rattier  than  merely  react  to  them. 
Arab  officials  have  been  complainir>g  for 
years  that  tna  Irarvlraq  war  \woukJ  erKi  tomor- 
row if  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unkxi 
really  wanted  it  to  end.  That  is  a  compliment 
to  superpower  propagarNta.  if  not  to  Arab  ara- 
lyUcal  capability.  So,  I  think  we  can  take  the 
Kinmitis  at  ttieir  word  when  they  say  the 
rsMon — a  reason — they  Invited  us  arxj  ttie 
S(mMs  into  the  Persian  Gulf  lair  was  to  en- 
snare us  in  their  problem  so  we  «wxjkl  do 
aonwMng  about  11 

Aa  I  mentioned  yesterday,  a  danger  of 
andbig  the  war  by  reestablisNng  ttie  status 
quo  ante  is  that  we  also  reestablish  Iran's  and 
Iraq's  oM  animoeities— inckxSng  Iraq's  covet- 
ouanaaa  toward  Kuwait  One  wouM  think  ttiat 
Inconaistont  with  the  idea  of  Kuwait  seeking  to 
and  the  war  quickly  by  involving  ttie  super- 
powers, n  is  not  inconsistent,  however.  For 
one  thing.  Kuwait  may  not  be  thinking  through 
aM  the  chess  moves  either,  and  simply  trying 
to  solve  the  most  inwnedMe  problem.  Anottier 
poaafclly  is  that  the  Kuwaitis  cakxjlate  that  if 
thay  involve  the  superpowers  in  ttie  peace, 
ttwy  can  more  easily  Impress  upon  the  super- 
powers the  need  for  superpower  guarantees 
to  protect  Kuwaiti  sovereignty  in  ttie  postwar 
era.  In  ottier  words,  Kuwait's  best  hope  is  to 
be  at  the  center  of  any  peace  talks— sitting 
aide  by  aide  with  the  superpowers. 

In  summary,  this  gives  us  two  possible  rea- 
sons tor  the  Kuwaiti  invitatksns  to  Moscow  and 
WaaWngton— protection  of  KuwaM 
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and  ensnarement  of  ttie  superpowers.  Might 
ttiere  be  other  reasons  as  welt? 

There  might  For  example,  pertiaps  the  Ku- 
waitis are  planning  to  do  more  for  Baghdad 
and  anticipate  that  Tehran  will  punish  ttiem  by 
striking  harshly  at  Kuwaiti  flagged  tankers.  In 
other  words,  Kuwait  might  want  our  flag  as  a 
shiekj  tiehind  whch  it  could  do  more  of  the 
tilings  that  irritate  ttie  Iranians.  American  offi- 
cials to  whom  I  have  spoken  do  not  daim  to 
know  of  any  such  reasons.  But  ttien,  vraukl 
ttie  Kuwaitis  volunteer  them? 

That  last  point  raises  anottier  important 
question.  Why  are  ttie  Iranians  targeting  ttie 
Kuwaitis?  I  wouM  say  ttiere  are  ttiree  central 
reasons. 

First  and  i'oremost  ttie  Kuwaitis  are  akJing 
Baghdad  in  its  war  effort  It  does  ttiat  In  three 
key  ways. 

It  has  provided  money,  twth  in  direct  kians 
and  t>y  selling,  aking  with  Suadi  Aratiia, 
300,000  barrels  a  day  of  oil  from  ttie  neutral 
zone,  ttie  proceeds  of  wtik:h  go  to  Bagtidad's 
treasury.  When  ttie  war  is  over,  Bagtidad  is 
supposed  to  sell  oil  with  ttie  proceeds  going 
to  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia 

Kuwait  lias  also  alk>wed  Iraqi  aircraft  to  fly 
over  Kuwaiti  territory  on  ttieir  way  to  attack 
Iranian  targets. 

And  Kuwait  has  opened  its  ports  to  cargo 
vessels  carrying  military  goods  txxjnd  for  Iraq. 
There  is  a  cruel  irony  in  that.  Just  atiout  ttie 
only  ships  carrying  such  material  through  ttie 
Persian  Gulf  are  Russian.  The  Iranians  are  un- 
willing to  challenge  ttie  Soviets  alttiough  ttiey 
search  the  vessels  of  lesser  powers  and  seize 
any  contraband  they  find.  Ttie  irony  is  ttiat  we 
are  effectivley  being  asked  to  provkJe  protec- 
tkxi  for  Soviet  vms  deliveries.  If  ttie  adminis- 
tratxxi  had  looked  at  ttie  issue  in  this  light  it 
might  not  have  t>een  quite  so  enthusiastk:  to 
join  the  reflagging  scheme. 

Ttie  second  reason  for  Iran  targeting  Kuwait 
is  that  it  wants  to  destroy  ttie  unity  of  ttie  six 
Arab  States  ttiat  comprise  ttie  Gulf  Coopera- 
tk>n  Council  [GCC]— Kuwait  Bahrain,  Qatar, 
Saudi  Aratsia,  ttie  United  Arab  Emirates,  and 
Oman. 

Tehran  appears  to  be  using  the  divide  and 
conquer  approach.  It  seeks  to  butter  up  some 
of  the  GCC  states  while  turning  ttie  screws  on 
ottiers.  For  several  monttis  now,  and  with 
growing  intensity,  Kuwait  lias  tieen  almost  ttie 
exclusive  target  In  fact  in  just  ttie  last  month, 
Iranians  officials  have  putilicty  said  ttiat  the 
ottier  five  GCC  states  have  all  been  reasona- 
ble and  accommodating,  while  Kuwait  lias 
been  ttie  single  nasty  neightxx.  Ttiat  isn't  ex- 
actly true,  but  it  fits  in  with  an  effort  to  sepa- 
rate Kuwait  from  ttie  ottier  five. 

It  kxiks  as  if  ttie  ottier  five  understand  ttiat 
When  Kuwait  went  off  on  its  own  asking  su- 
perpower protectkxi  for  its  ships,  ttie  ottier 
GCC  members  were  less  ttian  enttKisiastK. 
But  earlier  ttiis  month,  ttiey  all  voted  to  put 
ttieir  support  for  ttie  Kuwait  reflagging  plan 
into  writing.  The  cost  of  division  is  greater 
than  ttie  cost  of  submission. 

A  third  reason  for  Tetiran  targeting  Kuwait  is 
simply  ttiat  Iran  is  a  txjily.  It  always  tias  tieen. 
Ttie  Stiah  liked  to  push  ttie  srnaller  states 
around,  too;  ttiere  are  a  tot  of  things  the  Is- 
lamk:  revolution  dkln't  ctiange.  lronk»Jly,  at 
the  time  of  ttie  revokJtkxi,  ttie  Stiah's  military 
pretenskxis  in  the  guH  were  one  of  ttie  revoki- 
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tton's  targets.  But  ttie  Khomeini  regime's  rtiet- 
oric  today  is  far  more  assertive  ttian  the 
Shah's. 

Ttie  Islamk:  Republk:  of  Iran  asserts  that  ttie 
security  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  purely  in  ttie 
domain  of  the  littoral  states— and  it  quKkly 
points  out  ttiat  wtiile  ttiere  are  eight  littoral 
states,  Iran  owns  half  ttie  coastHne.  Iranian 
rhetoric  also  declares  that  Iran  is  the  greatest 
regkMial  F)ower — again  the  rhetoric  is  far  more 
assertive  than  the  Shah's  and  ttie  complete 
reverse  of  ttie  phitosophy  uttered  at  ttie  time 
of  ttie  revolutkin. 

Kuwait's  positkxi  is  in  stark  contrast  to 
Terhran's.  Kuwait  argues  that  the  Persian  Gulf 
is  intematkxial  waters  and  ttiat  ttierefore,  its 
security  is  ttie  responsitiility  of  ttie  entire 
workl.  In  other  words,  while  Tetiran  vrants  to 
drive  everyone  out  of  the  gulf  security  txjsi- 
ness,  including  the  ottier  littoral  states,  Kuwait 
want  to  bring  everytx>dy  Into  ttie  gulf  security 
business,  except  ttie  littoral  states. 

One  final  irony:  wtiat  tiappens  if  Iran  does 
deckle  to  fire  missiles  at  United  States  war- 
ships or  tankers?  What  kind  of  damage  wouki 
be  done?  One  of  ttie  ironies  is  that  the  mis- 
siles being  used  in  ttie  gulf  war  generally  do 
more  damage  to  warstiips  ttian  tankers.  First 
warships  are  much  smaller  ttian  tankers.  The 
Stark  displaced  3,600  tons.  The  tankers  that 
will  tie  reflagged  displace  from  45,000  tons  to 
400,000  tons.  Second,  its  t>een  found  that  the 
safest  vessel  in  ttie  gulf  is  a  loaded  tanker— 
the  missiles  commonly  enter  a  filled  oil  cell 
and  the  heavy  oil  acts  as  a  blanket  smottier- 
ing  ttie  exploskm. 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  reflagging 
idea  proposes  to  use  ships  that  are  more  vul- 
nerable if  hit  to  protect  tankers  that  are  less 
vulneratile  if  hit — txit  to  protect  only  a  relative 
tiandful  of  ttiose  tankers  anyway— and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  attacks  that  might  come  large- 
ly as  a  result  of  profitatile  Soviet  arms  sales  to 
Baghdad. 

It's  a  strange  worW— for  ttie  Reagan  admin- 
istratton,  in  pursuing  ttie  reflagging,  is  effec- 
tively involving  the  United  States  in  protecting 
Soviet  arms  deliveries. 

Ttie  Iranians  are  too  scared  to  challenge 
ttie  Soviet  ships  carrying  ttie  supplies,  so  they 
are  leaning  on  the  Kuwaitis  to  ctose  their 
ports.  We  are  being  asked  to  guard  Kuwaiti 
tankers  ttiat  are  liable  to  attack  tiecause  of 
Soviet  arms  sales.  Ttie  irony  of  ironies  is  ttiat 
Ronakj  Reagan,  of  all  people,  has  adopted  a 
poHcy  of  provkjing  free  protectkxi  for  profit- 
making  arms  sales  by  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi. 


CAPT.  GEORGE  E.  PINK 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OPCAUPOIMIA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday,  June  26,  1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
June  29,  a  change  of  command  will  occur  at 
Long  Beach  Naval  Stiipyard. 

Capt  George  E.  Fink  is  retiring  from  a  dis- 
tinguistied  career  in  ttie  U.S.  h4avy,  ttie  last 
several  years  of  whk:h  he  served  as  com- 
mander of  ttie  stiipyard. 

Ttianks  to  Captain  Fink's  leadership  and  his 
dedwatkxi  on  ttie  misskxi  of  Long  Beach,  ttie 
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stiipywd  has  compiled  a  stiMng  record  of 
sennoe  to  our  naval  fleet 

During  his  tenure,  Long  Beach  performed 
the  overhaul  of  two  historic  battleships,  the 
U.S.S.  New  Jersey  and  the  U.S.S.  Missouri. 
Maintenance  of  other  stiips  was  often  com- 
pleted ahead  of  schedule  and  betow  cost 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  Captain  Fink,  a 
truly  honest  and  toyal  publk:  servant  On 
behalf  of  California's  31st  Congresstonal  Dis- 
trict let  me  congratulate  Captain  Fink  for  the 
outstanding  contributkxis  he  has  made  to  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PROHIBIT 
REFLAGOINO  IN  PERSIAN  GULF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OPPLORm* 
m  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPSESENTATTVES 

Friday,  June  26.  1987 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  precise 
amendment  that  I  expect  to  oHer  to  H.R. 
2342,  the  Coast  Guard  auttiorizatkxi  bill  is  as 
foltows.  This  Is  similar  to  the  legislatkxi  ttiat  I 
have  introduced  (H.R.  2635)  and  here  It  is  In  a 
form  that  woukj  be  proper  and  germane  to 
H.R.  2342,  the  Coast  Guard  authorizatkxi  bill. 

AMEIfDMZIfT  TO  H.R.  2342,  AS  RKPOKTED— 

Ofpzkxd  by  Mr.  Bnnfrrr  or  Florida 
Page  22,  after  line  11.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC   M.   BEDOCimENTATION   OF   P8B8IAN   GULP 


(a)  PaoKiBrnoH.— The  Secretary  of  the 
department  In  wtiich  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating shall  not  Issue  a  certificate  of  docu- 
mentation under  ctiapter  121  of  title  46, 
United  SUtes  Code,  for  a  vessel  which  Is 
tienefldaUy  owned  by  a  country  bordering 
on  the  Persian  Oulf  or  by  a  national  or  any 
such  country. 

(b)  Camcellatioh  op  CnTAis  RxDOCuim- 
TATiow.— The  Secretary  of  the  department 
in  wtilch  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  stiall, 
20  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  cancel  any  certificate  of  dociunen- 
tatlon  Issued  after  June  1.  1987,  but  l>efore 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  under 
chapter  121  of  title  46.  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  a  vessel  which  was,  on  June  1,  1987, 
owned  by  the  government  or  nationals  of  a 
country  Ixirderlng  on  the  Persian  Oulf. 

(c)  E^capnoH.— This  section  sliall  cease  to 
apply  If  the  Soviet  Union  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  any  country  Ixirdertng  on 
the  Persian  Oulf  to  allow  the  vessels  of  ttiat 
country  to  operate  under  the  Soviet  flag. 
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not  excoodkig  80  megawatts  from  ttie  Federal 
Power  Act  the  Publk:  Utility  Hokfing  Company 
Act  and  State  utility  laws  and  regulations. 

Under  current  law,  these  exemptkxis  apply 
to  solar  facilities  up  to  30  megawatts.  At  ttie 
time  Congress  enacted  ttie  PubNc  Utility  Regu- 
latory Polkaes  Act  of  1978  PURPA],  that  ceil- 
ing was  ttKXjght  to  t>e  not  only  adequate,  but 
high.  It  is  a  tritxite  to  ttie  strides  ttiat  this 
fledgling  Industry  has  made  in  ttie  last  decade 
that  solar  facilities  of  80  megawatts  or  more 
are  now  both  technologKalty  feasible  and 
economic.  Ttie  tiill  we  introduce  today  does 
no  more  ttian  to  acknowledge  ttiose  strides, 
giving  to  solar  power  productkxi  ttie  same  ex- 
emptkKis  already  available  to  geottiermal 
power. 

In  southern  California,  a  company  called 
Luz  Intematkxial,  Ltd.,  now  supplies  103 
megawatts  of  power  to  ttie  Southern  Califor- 
nia Edison  Co.  to  help  meet  ttie  utility's  peak 
and  near-peak  load  requirements.  Ua  and 
Southern  California  Edison  plan  to  increase 
that  number  to  500  megawatts  by  the  earty 
I990's.  Luz's  txeakttirougtis  in  solar  paratiolk; 
trough  technotogy  are  ttie  immediate  reason 
for  this  bill's  introductkxi,  although  the  bill's 
proviskxis  will  hopefully  spur  ttie  devekipment 
of  ottier  large-scale  solar  technotogies.  It  is 
signifk^ant  ttiat  both  Luz  and  the  utility  wtifch 
purctiases  Luz's  power  fully  support  this  bill. 

I  ttiank  my  distinguished  colleagues  for  their 
leaderstiip  in  devetoping  this  leg^tkxi,  par- 
tKularty  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Berman,  and  ttie 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee  Mr.  Moorheao,  and  I 
hope  that  we  may  see  this  key  regulatory  in- 
ducement to  ttie  devetopment  of  American 
solar  power  enacted  speedily  into  law. 


A  BILL  PROVIDING  EXEMPTION 
FROM  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  LAWS  FOR  SOLAR 
SMALL  POWER  PRODUCTION 
FACIUnES 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OPraDIARA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26.  1987 
Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  today  a  bill  to  enhance  the  devetop- 
ment  of  our  Natkxi's  solar  energy  resources. 
This  bill  will  exempt  solar  small  power  produc- 
tkxi facilities  of  not  more  ttian  80  megawatts 
d^Mcity  and  qualifying  solar  energy  facilities 


REVEALING  REACTION  TO  A 
HIGH-RISK  PLAN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OPCALIPORinA 

a  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSEHTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26.  1987 

Mr.    LAGOMARSINO.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

recent  visit  of  PreskJent  Oscar  Arias  of  Costa 

Rk:a  to  Washington  served  to  focus  a  great 

deal  of  attentkxi  on  his  peace  initiative  for 

Central  Amenca. 

While  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  ap- 
plaud PreskJent  Arias'  initiative  and  offer  hope 
and  encouragement  that  ttie  process  will  con- 
tinue, ttiere  are  some  wtio  are  concerned  with 
certain  specifics  of  the  Arias  proposal  whteh 
do  not  seem  to  go  far  enough  to  ensure  com- 
pliance by  ttie  Sandinista  Government  in  Nica- 
ragua. Ttx>se  fears  are  shared  not  only  in 
Washington,  but  also  in  Central  America  cap- 
itals as  well. 

Two  commentaries  that  appeared  recently 
in  the  Washington  Times  help  to  put  into  per- 
spective the  concerns  raised  atxxjt  the  Arias 
peace  plan.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
carefully  ttie  two  foltowing  commentaries  by 
Mntiael  Novak  and  Curtin  Winsor,  Jr. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  June  19. 

1987] 

Rkvralhig  RBAcnoM  to  a  Higb-Risk  Plah 

(By  Michael  Novak  and  Curtin  Winaor  Jr.) 

San   Joss.   Costa   Rica.— The  SandlnlsU 

tyranny  comes  Into  stiarp  focus  In  Costa 
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Rica,  a  tiny  democracy  that  has  led  the 
world  In  denying  Itaelf  tt>e  protection  of  an 
army.  Ita  6,000  aokUars  are,  esMnttaUj,  a 
police  force. 

In  Panama  to  the  south,  rlota  agalnat  a 
corrupt  government  were  in  the  8an  Jose 
headlines  June  lS-14.  From  the  north,  the 
stream  of  refugees  from  tiny  NIeanctia 
(pop.  3  million)  is  unabated.  Some  eattmatr 
that  one  out  of  every  10  Nlearaguans— 
300,000— are  already  In  Costa  Rica. 

Many  Costa  Rlcans  tremble  about  the 
future. 

On  Simday.  June  14,  In  the  capital.  Presi- 
dent Arias  addressed  a  conference  of  acme 
200  democrats  from  L*tln  America— profea- 
sors.  literary  figures  and  joumallsta. 
mostly— expreasing  his  frustration  at  the 
help  being  given  to  the  Bandinlstaa  by  Euro- 
peans. Accordingly.  President  Oacar  Arias 
tias  designed  a  "peace  plan"  for  the  demo- 
cratic governments  of  the  region,  plus  Nica- 
ragua. One  of  Its  conditions  is  that  the  San- 
dinista Party  must  abandon  Its  totalitarian 
claim  to  l>e  the  sole  voice  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
people,  and  reinstate  non-Mandst-Leniniat. 
fully  democratic  institutions. 

So  far.  the  president  said.  Nicaragua  Is  the 
only  nation  to  fail  to  respond  to  tils  plan, 
even  by  letter.  Arias  says  he  wants  the 
whole  world  to  see  the  Sandinistas  as  they 
are.  He  said  that  if  they  accept  his  peace 
plan,  the  Sandinistas  will  l>e  marking  "the 
lieginnlng  of  the  end"  of  their  own  rule. 

Even  so,  tils  "peace  plan"  left  many  in  the 
audience  skeptical.  They  already  know  who 
the  Sandinistas  are.  They  know  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  grown  men.  intent  upon  total 
power,  and  willing  to  eliminate  those  who 
stand  in  their  way.  The  Sandinistas  tiave  al- 
ready driven  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  pop- 
ulation from  the  nation.  They  liave  driven 
another  half-million  off  the  land  into  the 
cities.  They  have  also  created  internal 
"camps"  for  nearly  100.000  peasants  sus- 
pected of  being  supporters  of  the  massive 
antl-Sandlnista  rel>elllon.  They  have 
bomtied  their  own  civilians  in  the  villages 
suspected  of  tukrtxirlng  reliels. 

Mr.  Arias  responded  to  such  skepticism, 
acknowledging  tils  own  grasp  of  the  realities 
while  emptiaslzlng  the  need  to  awaken  the 
whole  world  to  them.  He  does  not  ttilnk  tils 
peace  plan  has  much  ctiance  of  success,  he 
said.  But  it  Is  necessary  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion for  the  worlcL 

Another  speaker  at  the  conference,  spon- 
sored by  the  democratic  institute  Ubro 
Libre,  was  the  dean  of  Latin  American  tiis- 
torians,  Oerman  Arcinlegas,  whose  theme 
was  that  the  Americas.  North  and  South, 
are  not  adjuncts  of  European  civilization, 
but  "somettilng  else."  The  Americans  are 
politically  and  intellectually  ahead  of 
Europe,  he  said.  We  Americans,  he  said, 
long  ago  declared  our  Independence  from 
Europe.  We  tiave  pioneered  the  paths  of  lll>- 
erty,  democracy  and  human  rights  that 
Europe  tias  followed. 

Even  the  l>ad  experiences  the  Americas 
have  had  with  dictators,  he  said,  are  smaU 
troubles  compared  with  the  European  ter- 
rors of  Hitler,  Lenin.  Stalin  and  MuaaollnL 
Only  CulMi  and  Nicaragua,  he  said,  stand 
outside  the  American  tradition  of  lltierty. 
The  Americans  tiave  shown  Europe  the  way 
to  the  peaceful  and  productive  regimes 
Europe  has  experienced  since  World  War  n. 

How  to  make  democracy  In  the  Americas 
work,  especially  for  the  poor,  was  the  theme 
of  the  two-day  conference,  Libro  Libre  has 
become  known  for  publlstilng  the  classics  of 
the  democratic  revolution  In  bandaome, 
cheap  editions:  The  Fedenlitt,  Tocqueville. 
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Lord  Acton.  Montesquieu;  but  also  such 
lAtin-American  writers  ss  Carlos  Rangel. 
Octavlo  Pas,  Mario  Varsas  Llosa. 

Among  those  In  attendance  was  Jose  Luis 
Velaaquea,  a  brilliant  younc  theoretician 
who  once  served  on  the  staff  of  Miguel 
d'Escot  In  the  Sandlnlsta  foreign  ministry. 
Mr.  Velasquez  has  published  a  penetrating 
book,  based  on  the  work  of  Oramacl.  CivU 
Order  and  Dictatonhip,  showing  how  the 
Sandinistas  have  systematicaUy  destroyed 
the  ctTic  culture  of  Nicaragua,  in  the  name 
of  total  dictatorship  and  power. 

The  Bandinlstas.  many  participants  said, 
have  committed  human  rights  abuses 
against  scores  of  thousands  of  citizens,  de- 
priving them  of  property,  imprisoning  them, 
practicing  torture  and  assassination.  Scores 
of  thousands  of  Nicaraguan  children  have 
been  sent  to  Eastern  Europe  for  "study." 

Every  Nicaraguan  official  is  assigned  an 
Eastern  European  or  Cuban  "adviser,"  to 
whom  all  decisions  must  be  referred.  Mas- 
sive Soviet  intelligence  installations  for  elec- 
tronic and  satellite  surveillance  have  been 
established.  Ports  both  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  for  servicing  Soviet  ships  are 
being  readied.  East  bloc  advisers  insist  with 
growing  frequency,  some  said,  that  the  San- 
dlnlsta officials  must  become  "more  effi- 
cient" in  exercising  total  control. 

This  is  because  the  resistance  to  the  San- 
dinistas is  far  stronger  than  two  years  ago, 
more  widespread,  more  passionate. 

After  a  two-year  absence  from  the  field, 
the  rebel  forces  are  rebuilding  their  net- 
works among  the  population  deep  inside  the 
country. 

Many  expressed  fears  that  the  UJ8.  Con- 
greaa  has  treated  the  rebels  "like  a  yo-yo  on 
a  string,"  helping  them  and  then  not  help- 
ing them— on  again,  off  again.  But  the  pop- 
ulation stUl  in  Nicaragua  Is  small,  under  2.5 
million.  Every  day  there  are  battles,  and 
erery  day  Nicaraguans  are  dying  to  regain 
their  liberty.  Their  human  resources  are  not 
endless — there  are  only  so  many  who  can 
die.  And  the  power  arrayed  against  them  is 
immense,  cynical  and  power-centered. 

Meanwhile  diseases  such  as  typhoid  and 
tuberculosis,  once  virtually  eradicated,  are 
■fain  spreading.  Health  care  has  deteriorat- 
ed atmply.  Water  supplies  are  low  and 
oftan  not  safe.  The  schools  teach  little  more 
the  glorious  deeds  of  the   comman- 


Hm  democrats  in  Latin  America  know 

;  time  is  vital.  Many  believe  that  support 

the  Bandlnlstaw  Is  weak  in  the  lower 

I  of  goremment.  and  defections  even  at 

lavela  continue  steadily.  The  entire 

,  structure  is  top-he<tvy.  under  the 

of  foreigners  and  imposed  by  force. 

Tha  imue,  for  many,  is  liberty  or  death. 

Th*  "peace  plan"  proposed  for  Central 

by  President  Oscar  Arias  of  Coata 

la  a  positive  step  in  one  respect.  It 

-finally— identify    Nicaragua    as    the 

prlndpal  Central  American  problem. 

TlUs  is  a  significant  step  toward  reality  in 
reeocnlsing  the  major  block  to  economic, 
aodal  and  political  Justice  for  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Having  thanked  Mr.  Arias  for  this  roae, 
however,  I  must  also  write  of  the  many  poi- 
sonous thorns  which  abound  in  his  propoa- 
aL 

The  Arias  plan  fails  to  require  the  slmul- 
taneoua  and  verifiable  acceptance  of  genu- 
ine democracy  by  Nicaragua.  Worse,  it  fails 
to  addresi  the  inherent  polltloa,  economic 
and  military-terrorist  threat  of  an  expan- 
stoniat  communist  presence  in  Nicaragua. 

Former  U-S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  L»Un  America  Thomas  Eoden.  flew  to 
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the  region  In  1981  to  cut  a  similar  deal.  The 
Bandinlstas  risked  rebuffing  him  then. 

Today,  the  Sandinistas  may  not  be  ready 
to  take  another  such  "risk."  They  may  be 
bright  enough  to  recognize  an  opportunity 
which  seems  to  give  them  a  free  hand  in 
Nicaragua  in  return  for  "containing"  their 
revolution  on  the  basis  of  unverifiable  as- 
siuances.  Such  containment  as  this  is  better 
defined  as  appeasement.  That  we  should  see 
such  a  recipe  for  "containment"  of  the  San- 
dinistas brought  forward  by  the  government 
of  Costa  Rica,  which  only  last  year  so  coura- 
geously held  the  line  for  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua as  the  only  hope  for  peace,  is  cause 
for  alarm. 

The  Arias  plan  has  been  interpreted  for  us 
here  in  Washington  by  John  Blehl,  a  Chile- 
an adviser  to  Mr.  Arias,  as  being  "incompati- 
ble with  n.S.  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Armed 
Democratic  Resistance  (Contras)."  Mr. 
Blehl  (who  in  the  past,  was  associated  with 
late  Marxist  President  Salvador  Allende  of 
Chile  and  who  was  a  public  school  chum  of 
Mr.  Arias  in  Enrland)  has  also  informed 
American  policy-makers  that  the  success  of 
the  Arias  plan  depends  on  "guarantees  and 
good  faith." 

This  strongly  indicates  that  the  Arias  plan 
falls  Into  the  oldest  of  political  traps  used 
by  totalitarians  against  democrats  of  honor 
and  good  wUl:  trading  of  our  concrete  con- 
cessions for  their  promises  of  good  behavior. 

ytx.  Blehl  dismisses  the  loss  of  the  Con- 
tras, arguing  that  the  Arias  plan  merely  ob- 
serves reality:  Because  the  Contras  are  weak 
militarily  and  politically,  and  because  U.S. 
aid  to  them  only  passes  the  Senate  by  one 
or  two.  even  five  votes  ...  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference. 

Yet  the  proposed  abandonment  of  the 
Contras  would  not  boost  democratic  pros- 
pects for  Nicaragua  and  it  will  make  a  fate- 
ful difference.  The  Arias  plan  throws  away 
an  army  of  Nicaraguans  who  are  eager  to 
fight  for  democracy.  It  offers  no  hope  for 
democracy  to  take  the  Contras'  place. 

Like  other  communist  totalitarian  re- 
gimes, the  oppressive  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment's security  is  enforced  by  huge  secret- 
police  resources,  an  army  of  120,000  men, 
and  by  Soviet  bloc  and  terrorist  elements 
which  today  number  more  than  12,000  per- 
sons. 

Strangely,  the  Arias  plan  refers  to  all  for- 
eign presences  in  Central  America  as  if  they 
were  equally  culpable.  This  seems  to  reflect 
the  contemptible  Intellectual  vice,  "moral 
equivalence,"  which  is  fashionable  among 
America-baiting  leftists.  To  thus  play  down 
the  Soviet-bloc  threat  in  Nicaragua  In  a 
"peace  plan"  and  to  lump  such  scum  as  its 
Cuban,  Bulgarian,  North  Korean,  Vietnam- 
ese, Palestine  Liberation  Organization  and 
Libyan  terrorist  proxies  with  the  few  U.S. 
advisers  in  El  Salvador  and  Honduras  is  un- 
worthy of  Costa  Rica's  unique  tradition  of 
open  friendship  with  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  use  of  the  word  "peace"  with 
the  Arias  plan  obscures  what  this  plan  does 
not  do. 

It  falls  to  demand  verifiable  democracy  in 
the  place  of  the  totalitarian  system  which  is 
disrupting  the  region  through  support  for 
terrorism  and  the  flight  of  its  own  op- 
pressed people. 

It  fails  to  offer  solutions  to  the  economic 
and  social  problems  of  the  region.  Needed 
regional  economic  growth  requires  the  con- 
fidence of  the  region's  savers  and  investors. 
The  willingness  of  Central  Americans  to 
save  money  in  local  funds  and  to  invest  in 
their  homelands  will  only  return  with  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua. 
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Finally,  the  Arias  plan  fails  to  offer  hope 
to  the  Nicaraguan  people  for  the  end  of  tyr- 
anny in  their  country. 

Mr.  Arias'  popular  predeceaaor  in  demo- 
cratic Costa  Rica  has  simmied  it  up  beat  of 
aU. 

Former  President  Luis  Alberto  Monge  has 
always  clearly  stated  that  peace  can  only 
grow  out  of  democracy  In  Central  America. 


THE  PARTY'S  OVER:  WHO'S 
GOING  TO  CLEAN  UP  THE  MESS? 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  June  26.  1987 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  1945  to 
1965,  we  had  the  richest  most  advanced 
economy  in  the  world.  Our  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  allowed  us  to  expand  liberal 
welfare  state  tax  policies,  regulatory  polictes, 
and  welfare  policies  without  any  apparent 
harm.  Our  txjsiness  marwgement  pursued 
short-term  profits  instead  of  aggressively 
k}uilding  our  competitive  abilities.  Labor  unions 
adopted  work  rules  and  attitudes  which  made 
American  workers  aixi  companies  less  com- 
petitive. 

While  wp  were  adopting  liberal  welfare  state 
policies,  many  of  our  international  competitors 
were  adopting  progrowth,  martlet  driven  poli- 
cies. They  are  rK>w  reaping  tfie  t>enefits,  &xj 
we  are  now  paying  the  price.  Evidence  of  tf>e 
high  price  we've  paid  is  seen  in  our  enormous 
budget  and  trade  deficits.  It's  time  for  America 
to  wake  up  and  realize  that  the  world  has 
changed  and  we  need  to  make  some  char>ges 
too. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  HarshfiekJ,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Household  Finance, 
recently  gave  a  speech  before  the  Executives 
Qub  of  Cfiicago  In  which  f>e  clearty  outitned 
ttie  challer)ges  and  opportunities  we  face  in 
today's  world  ecorx>my.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  review  his  insightful  remarics. 

The  speech  follows: 

Corporate  America:  The  Morhimg  Aitkr 

The  ancient  Chinese  had  a  cune  that 
went  this  way:  "May  you  live  in  interesting 
times!"  In  a  less  sardonic  mood,  the  Chinese 
designed  their  alphat>et  figure  for  the  word 
"crises"  by  pairing  two  other  figures — one, 
the  symbol  for  "problem"  and  the  other, 
the  symbol  for  "opportunity." 

If  you  will  allow  me  the  truism  that  says 
leaders  turn  problems  into  opportunities,  I 
would  like  to  address  that  premise  with  you. 
I've  titled  my  remarks:  "Corporate  Amer- 
ica—the Day  After,"  liecause  the  opportuni- 
ties to  which  I  allude  must  be  carved  out  of 
a  challenge  far  different  than  anything  our 
nation  has  faced  since  World  War  II. 

Let's  face  it.  The  poet  war  world  experi- 
enced almost  30  years  of  the  greatest  pros- 
perity ever  known.  It  was  an  era  of  sus- 
tained growth  at  the  highest  rates  in  record- 
ed history.  And  the  United  States  owned  the 
cake! 

In  the  early  1950's  we  accounted  for  80 
percent  of  all  the  new  products  developed  in 
the  world.  52  percent  of  the  world's  total 
economic  output,  42  percent  of  its  total 
income— and  all  this  with  only  7  percent  of 
the  world's  population.  That  kind  of  record 
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never  happened  l>efore;   it  isn't  likely  to 
happen  again. 

"The  question  may  haunt  some  of  us:  "Did 
we  earn  it?"  The  answer  is  both  yes  «uid  no. 
Yes,  our  economy  produced  at  incredible 
rates  and  with  dynamic  energy:  but  no,  it  all 
had  to  do  with  the  good  fortime  of  being 
the  only  unscarred  superpower  with  its 
economy  at  peak  performance  after  the  war. 
and  its  security  imder  the  world's  only 
atomic  umbrella. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  it  was  a  great 
party:  America  was  celebrating  its  interna- 
tional leadership  in  political  and  economic 
terms.  Since  we  were  giving  the  party,  we 
Just  assumed  the  entire  world  would  show 
up — and  it  did.  And  we  also  assumed  the 
party  would  go  on  forever— but  it  didn't. 

It's  hard  to  point  a  finger  at  the  specific 
turning  point— some  say  the  Vietnam  war, 
or  the  great  post-war  inflation  that  saw  our 
currency  lose  90%  of  its  post-war  value,  or 
the  recession  of  1981-2.  The  seventies  cer- 
tainly seemed  prosperous  enough— not  only 
two  cars  in  every  garage,  but  a  mobile  home 
in  the  driveway.  And  the  average  American 
family  now  has  three  television  sets! 

But  in  the  last  six  years,  the  decade  of  the 
1980's,  there  has  been  a  dawning  awareness 
that  the  party  may  be  over— or  at  least  slow- 
ing down.  A  recent  poll  conducted  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  NBC  News  showed 
that  65%  of  middle-class  people  now  think 
that  it  is  l>ecoming  more  difficult  to  main- 
tain their  current  living  standards. 

Although  the  number  of  households  earn- 
ing $50,000  or  more  per  year  has  increased 
by  70%  since  1970— yet  jjersonal  bankrupt- 
cies, home  foreclosures,  and  debt  delinquen- 
cy rates  have  also  reached  post-war  highs. 
In  Just  the  last  year,  real  after-tax  spend- 
able income— that  is.  your  buying  power- 
has  been  dropping  at  a  3%  annual  rate. 

And  when  we  hold  America  up  to  an  inter- 
national comparison,  some  of  the  statistics 
are  even  more  surprising.  Pour  of  the  five 
largest  banks  in  the  world  are  not  American; 
they  are  Japanese.  Those  banks  control 
more  than  30%  of  the  world's  capital.  We 
think  of  Merrill  Lynch  as  the  world's  bro- 
kerage giant— but  Japan's  Nomura  securities 
Is  three  times  larger,  with  $241  billion  in  de- 
posits, compared  to  $81  billion  at  Merrill 
Lynch.  But  before  anyone  thlnlts  this  is 
Japan  bashing  time,  that  is  not  the  intent. 
Consider  Chicago  where  familiar  names  are 
owned  by  foreigners— Marshall  Fields,  Spie- 
gals,  Salu.  20th  Century  Fox,  Intercontinen- 
tal Hotels,  A&P,  Grand  Union  or  Oiant 
Foods. 

The  United  SUtes  in  the  last  three  years 
has  become  a  debtor  nation,  not  a  creditor- 
relying  on  borrowing  from  other  nations  to 
keep  our  economy  going.  In  fact,  we  are  the 
largest  debtor— not  BrazU,  not  Mexico— we, 
the  United  States.  The  Japanese  now  own 
an  estimated  one-third  of  our  national  debt. 
At  every  quarterly  Treasury  auction,  we 
depend  on  the  Japanese  to  buy  our  tx)nds 
and  thereby  fund  our  annual  operating  defi- 
cit. It's  as  if  a  young  married  couple  paid 
most  of  the  bills  every  month  and  then 
went  to  the  in-laws  and  signed  lOU's  for  a 
loan  to  make  up  the  difference.  Only  the 
Japanese  cannot  always  be  depended  upon 
to  be  as  magnanimous  as  the  in-lavrs.  And 
they  demand  a  real  rate  of  return  on  their 
loans — a  market  interest  rate. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  is  now  the 
third  largest  category  in  the  Federal 
budget— an  estimated  140  billion  dollars  this 
year.  How  do  we  get  the  money  to  pay  the 
Interest  to  the  foreigners  to  entice  them  to 
buy  our  Treasury  bonds?  We  tax  Americans! 
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Just  as  we  are  no  longer  self-sufficient  fi- 
nancially, we  are  coming  to  the  point  where 
we  will  no  longer  be  self-sufficent  in  tech- 
nology. America  Invented  the  most  sophisti- 
cated computer  chips  as  a  result  of  the 
space  program.  Today  the  Japanese  can  and 
do  manufacture  those  chips  much  more 
cheaply— and  now  they  are  challenging  us 
on  the  technology  front  with  their  own 
super  computers.  Not  beause  of  cheaper 
labor— but  because  of  cheaper  capitaL 

But  let's  not  just  Judge  at  the  edge  of 
technology.  I  challenge  you:  name  one  35 
mm  camera  that's  made  in  the  United 
States.  Or  one  VCR.  (It  may  have  the  RCA 
name  on  it— but  it's  still  manufactured  in 
Asia.) 

So  whether  Americans  feel  it  intuitively— 
or  look  at  the  statistics— it  is  undeniable. 
Something  has  changed.  But  change  is  inev- 
itable—if somewhat  shociiing.  The  only 
question  is  how  we  handle  change — and 
America  has  a  very  good  track  record  at 
that. 

Let  me  take  you  back  in  history  for  a 
moment  and  compare  our  ciurent  situation 
to  another  apparent  crisis  that  faced  Ameri- 
cans Just  Ijefore  the  turn  of  the  century.  Up 
to  that  time.  America  had  unlimited  hori- 
zons, expanding  ever  westward  to  challenge 
the  frontier.  But  that  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  when  the  Census  report  of  1890  de- 
clared that  America  was  so  widely  settled 
that  the  frontier  line  no  longer  existed.  It 
was  a  shock  to  America— the  possiblity  of 
unlimited  expansion  and  growth  had  l>een 
given  finite  boundaries.  Yet  that  shock  of 
the  closing  of  the  frontier— l>oth  economic 
and  emotional— did  not  stop  America  in  its 
tracks.  Instead  our  country  turned  inward 
and  went  on  to  build  a  great  industrial 
empire— the  greatest  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  And  in  a  similar  fashion,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  America— with  strong  leadership 
from  the  corporate  community— will  rise  to 
the  challenge  of  competing  in  a  global  econ- 
omy— competing  and  winning! 

But  to  become  competitive,  we  must  first 
come  up  with  creative  new  policies  to  deal 
with  key  areas  that  Impede  potential 
progress.  I  can  point  to  several  key  areas  of 
concern.  But  keep  in  mind,  the  solutions 
will  have  to  be  as  bold  and  as  large  as  the 
problems.  They  wUl  need  to  be  creative,  but 
will  in  fact  seem  to  l)e  "imreasonably  cre- 
ative." Because  if  the  solutions  appear  at 
first  glance  to  be  reasonable,  chances  are 
they  won't  t>e  nearly  creative  enough  to 
solve  the  problems.  Put  another  way,  when 
I  was  learning  to  parachute  Jump,  my  in- 
structor told  me,  "A  parachute  is  like  the 
mind— it  has  to  t>e  open  to  work." 

First,  we  have  a  govenmient  that  is  out  of 
control.  In  terms  of  numbers,  the  annual 
federal  budget  has  doubled  since  1979.  We 
now  have  the  specter  of  the  1  trillion  dollar 
annual  operating  budget  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. And  we  are  told  bluntly  that  40% 
of  that  budget  is  not  virtually  "uncontrolla- 
ble" as  a  result  of  actions  taken  by  Con- 
gresses past  to  perpetuate  grants,  support 
mechanisms,  and  other  programs  that 
create  ongoing  obligations. 

In  the  coriKjrate  world,  when  budgets  get 
out  of  control,  each  expenditure  is  re-ex- 
mlned  and  re-Justlfied.  Maybe  it's  time  for 
the  govenunent  to  have  a  chief  financial  of- 
ficer with  executive  p>owers. 

Second,  we  must  deal  with  government 
regulation.  When  this  country  wrote  its 
Declaration  of  Independence,  80%  of  the 
signers  were  humanists — merchants,  doc- 
tors, teachers.  Today  90%  of  our  national 
legislature  are  lawyers  who  communicate 
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and  write  laws  that  only  other  lawyers  can 
understand.  How  sad  to  think  that  in  these 
volatile  times,  there  are  only  three  CPAa 
serving  in  aU  the  Congress.  No  wonder  our 
laws  and  regulations  bear  so  little  economic 
relationship  to  the  real  world  in  which  busi- 
ness is  conducted.  And  then  they  have  the 
nerve  to  label  the  tax  law— "simplification" 
and  advertise  it  as  "reduction".  What  hap- 
pened to  truth  in  advertising? 

The  financial  services  industry  is  a  classic 
example  of  how  government  can  re-intro- 
duce legislation  and  regulation  that  has  al- 
ready t>een  proven  obsolete  by  the  free 
market  and  unsound  in  economic  terms. 
Thus,  now  that  we  have  37  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  reciprocal  bank- 
ing laws,  and  91%  of  domestic  bank  deposita. 
Congress  is  debating  a  new  statute  to 
impede  national  financial  service  firms  from 
delivering  products  across  state  boundaries. 
And  suddenly  we  hear  talk  of  interest  rate 
caps— a  proposed  return  to  usury  laws 
which,  experience  shows,  denies  credit 
access  to  those  who  need  it  most. 

The  list  goes  on.  Clearly  it's  not  business 
that  needs  more  regulation  and  limitation- 
but  government  itself.  The  answer  is  simply 
less  government,  not  more.  Controls  must 
be  placed  on  Congress  l>ecause  self-policing 
has  l>een  shown  to  be  Inadequate.  Line  item 
veto,  constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget,  reorganization  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  redefinition  of  their  members' 
respective  goals  may  be  in  order.  Ooing  fur- 
ther, let's  t>alance  the  legislature  with  man- 
agerial disciplines.  After  all,  isn't  govern- 
ment a  form  of  business? 

We  are  shifting  from  a  managerial  society 
to  an  enterpreneiuial  society — so  the  rela- 
tionship between  management  and  labor  la 
a  third  area  that  will  require  a  creative  new 
path.  And  I  stress  the  terms  "management" 
and  "lal>or"— not  labor  organizations.  It 
strikes  me  that  all  too  often  creative  solu- 
tions to  increase  productivity  and  foster  in- 
novation are  derailed  by  organizational 
structures.  The  computer  is  smashing  the 
pyramid.  We  mass  produce  information  the 
way  we  used  to  mass  produce  cars.  We  have 
collapsed  the  information  float.  By  now  ev- 
eryone knows  what  workers  balk  at:  a  class- 
conscious,  hierarchical,  authoritarian,  ad- 
versarial management  outlook.  And  we 
Icnow  how  they  retaliate:  by  holding  back 
commitment.  We  also  Icnow  what  they  want 
and  need:  participation,  responsibility,  goal 
setting  and  continuing  feedback  and  recog- 
nition. The  adversarial  relationship  of  the 
past  thirty  years  must  be  replaced  by  a  will- 
ingness to  sit  down  together  and  examine 
the  different  kinds  of  Jobs  and  sldlls  that 
will  be  required  to  compete  in  international 
markets  and  then  cooperate  in  structuring 
those  Jobs. 

Fourth,  as  we  recognize  the  need  for  dif- 
ferent skills  in  the  workplace,  we  must  take 
a  new  approach  to  education.  Corporate 
America  must  be  pro-active— assisting  in  the 
design  of  a  curriculum  that  Is  relevant  to 
our  needs,  enabling  us  to  develop  products 
and  services  that  are,  in  fact,  competitive. 
Time  Magazine  reports  that  75%  of  Japa- 
nese students  who  are  tested  in  math  scored 
higher  than  our  top  5%.  Japan  graduates 
more  engineers  each  year  than  we  do  with 
twice  the  population.  Failure  to  educate 
meaningfully  leaves  us  vulnerable  in  virtual- 
ly every  endeavor  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
My  own  company.  Household  International, 
has  recognized  that  need  with  its  corporate 
involvement  with  the  education  process  and 
the  participation  of  its  officers  in  every- 
thing from  Junior  Achievement  to  the  busl- 
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ncH  lehooto  of  aever*!  unlvenltie*.  We  »zxl 
other  oorpormtloDS  have  adopted  puldlc  and 
private  aeboola.  endowed  chain  and  oenten 
at  unlventtiea  and  enoouraced  their  worken 
and  teacben  to  communicate  their  akflls 
and  value*  to  todajr'a  studenta.  The  partner- 
ship between  corporate  America  and  today*! 
rtudente  muat  be  a  full  one,  a  counselling 
one.  a  supportive  one  and  a  much  strength- 
ened one. 

There  are  certainly  others  areas  that  will 
benefit  from  creative  new  approaches  to  the 
ehaQenge  of  becoming  internationally  com- 
petitlve.  Dealing  with  productivity  and  re- 
search and  development,  as  well  as  cuirait 
fragile  sectors  of  the  economy— farming  to 
finance— wlU  require  more  "unreasonably 
creative"  solntlons. 

The  need  is  to  see  clearly  that  we  are  com- 
peting In  an  interna tlnnal  arena  and  on  a 
global  scale.  That  competition  is  wanted, 
needed,  and  desirable.  The  prlM  for  which 
we  are  an  competing  is  international  eco- 
nomic power  even  dominance.  But  it  Is  a 
prlM  that  cannot  be  won  by  erecting  trade 
barrteia.  History  has  proven  that  no  country 
that  ever  dosed  its  borders  was  able  to 
make  significant  economic  progress.  Today, 
more  than  ever,  no  nation  is  self-sufficient— 
certainly  not  our  nation. 

There  is  an  exquisite  irony  in  our  current 
trade  position.  Our  poet-war  policy  of  re- 
building the  shattered  worid  after  IMS  was 
not  so  much  altruism  as  it  was  national  self 
interest  We  then  accounted  for  60%  of  the 
tree  world's  gross  national  product— and  so 
it  was  in  our  Interest  to  promote  trade  and 
Investment. 

Over  the  last  40  odd  years,  our  policy  has 
succeeded  so  well  that  we  now  find  ourselves 
accepting  40%  of  all  Korea's  exports.  40%  of 
Japan's.  60%  of  Taiwan's,  and  80%  of  Can- 
ada's. That  policy  was  right  for  its  time— 
and  it  is  right  for  ours.  The  answer  is  not  to 
stop  imports— It's  to  increase  our  exports— 
to  beoome  internationally  competitive  In 
markets  sgain. 

Tlien  what  key  element  do  we  need  to  give 
us  the  competitive  edge  to  address  all  of  the 
key  iasucK  We  simply  must  have  an  uplift- 
ing of  the  virit— a  national  purpoee. 

A  national  purpose  requires  leadership — a 
strong  leadership  like  that  which  told  us 
America  could  put  a  man  on  the  moon.  It  is 
eaay  to  recognise  the  need  for  political  lead- 
ership. But  credibility  in  the  world  arena 
comes  only  from  clout.  And  clout  comes 
fnun  economic  leadership. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  can 
only  exercise  leadership  if  we  are  economi- 
cally sound,  technologically  secure,  and  po- 
llUotlly  rationaL  Three  weeks  ago,  in  four 
capitals  of  Europe,  this  message  was  rein- 
forced over  and  over  as  I  met  with  business 
ax¥l  government  leaders.  We  need  a  strong 
President— and  we  need  a  strong  economic 
base  in  order  to  be  credible. 

Our  natinnsl  purpose  should  be  defined  as 
a  requirement  to  once  again  become  the  pre- 
eminent economic  leader  of  the  world  be- 
cause in  doing  so.  we  assure  our  leadership 
snd  our  freedom.  The  risks  for  not  disciplin- 
ing ourselves  for  such  a  purpose  have  been 
fllustrated  by  KngUmrt.  France,  and  earlier 
times,  ^lain.  Think  of  how  they  hurt  "their 
emptres."  It  need  not  happen  to  us. 

Tea.  it  is  now  the  momlng  after— but  it's 
also  a  new  day.  Pertiaps  an  of  these  chang- 
ing reantles  do  not  pose  «"»"*'«««*■«  chal- 
lenges to  your  work  or  your  Job.  But  we 
must  look  at  aU  of  these  domestic  and  inter- 
national issues,  undentand  their  relevance 
to  what  an  of  us  need  to  do.  and  ensure  that 
each  o<  us  In  our  own  caparitlw  do  every- 
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thing  we  can  to  help  our  companies  win! 
Certainly  not  all  of  us  can  be  winners  in  the 
long  run.  but  if  we  all  strive  toward  that 
end.  our  America  and  our  economy  cannot 
be  but  better  off.  Tou  and  I  must  decide 
which  bridges  to  bum  and  which  to  cross. 

That  is  a  worthy  agenda  for  those  of  us 
whose  professions  may  not  always  win  high 
marks  in  the  nation's  public  opinion  polls, 
but  who  nevertheless  must  provide  that 
nation  its  goods  and  sevlces  and  Its  Jobs. 
The  central  theme  here  is  that  we  have  a 
willingness  to  face  the  problem  and  believe 
in  ourselves.  To  seize  the  opportunities  and 
act.  I'd  like  to  close  by  leaving  you  with  my 
favorite  newspaper  character— and  who  ex- 
presses the  thought.  He  is  pogo — a  'possiun 
Who  lived  in  Okeefenokee  swamp— a  con- 
summate philosopher.  Once,  as  he  polled 
his  sklft  through  the  swamp,  daydreaming, 
he  found  himself  hanging  high  on  his  pole 
as  the  sklft  slowly  drifted  away.  Looking 
down  at  the  alligators  below,  he  said.  "What 
we  have  here  is  an  '  "Insurmountable  oppor- 
tunity.' "  He  was  also  probably  thinking, 
"I'm  up  to  my  tail  in  alligators!"  But— he 
still  returned  the  next  day  to  the  pages  of 
my  paper.  Opportunities  are  realized  by 
people  who  know  how  to  go  for  them! 

America  has  always  realized  those  oppor- 
tunities in  the  past.  That's  always  been  our 
strength.  With  a  national  purpose  and 
focus,  it  will  continue  to  be  our  strength. 

The  morning  after  is  a  new  day.  And  it 
need  not  start  with  a  hangover.  And  you  as 
leaders  and  future  leaders  have  the  ability 
to  make  the  difference. 


AMENDINO  THE  STOCK  RAISING 
HOMESTEAD  ACT  OF  1916 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OPCALIFOUnA 
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Friday,  June  26.  1987 

Mr.  L£HMAN  of  Caiifomia  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introductr>g  legtsiation  to  amerxl 
the  Stodc  Raising  Homestead  Act  of  1916. 
This  act  has  resulted  in  an  unusual  land  own- 
ership pattern  wt>ereby  ttie  surface  is  privately 
owned  and  rarxrhed,  at  the  same  time  the 
subsurface  is  retained  by  the  U.S.  Goverrv 
ment  Nationwide  70  million  acres  were  pri- 
vately settled  under  this  act  and  in  Caiifomia 
alone  3.5  million  acres  were  acquired  urKler 
the  1916  act 

The  original  act  was  passed  to  promote 
continued  settlement  and  ranching  In  the 
West  while  reserving  whatever  minerals  might 
exist  for  exploration.  Unfortunately,  the  old 
1916  act  has  wrought  some  unintended  corv 
sequerKes  due  to  the  practical  fact  ttiat  In 
order  to  get  to  ttie  subsurface.  It  Is  dearty 
necessary  to  disturb  the  surface  of  the  land. 
In  some  instarKes,  prospecting  and  hard  rock 
mining  beneath  the  surface  of  privately  owned 
land  causes  serious  damage  to  tf)e  surface 
and  interferes  with  day  to  day  grazing  oper- 
ations. Private  property  owners  on  the  surface 
have  little  recourse  except  to  go  to  court  and 
try  to  collect  damages. 

I  believe  that  the  Stock  Raising  Homestead 
Act  can  arxj  shouM  be  amended  to  provide 
more  protectkxi  for  the  rights  of  the  surface 
owners.  Furttwrmore,  this  can  be  aoconv 
pished  without  unduly  restricting  minir>g  be- 
neath the  surface  of  this  private  land.  My  bill 
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would  modernize  the  Stock  Raising  Home- 
stead Act  in  ttw  foltowing  manner 

1.  The  t>ill  will  require  written  notice  to  the 
private  property  owner  prior  to  entering  this 
land  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  or  mining: 
and 

2.  The  bill  will  require  a  bond  to  be  posted 
in  amount  to  insure  that  if  damages  to  grazing 
operatk)ns  occur,  compensation  wMI  be  pakl; 

3.  The  bill  will  require  a  plan  of  operatnns 
for  mining  berieath  ttw  surface  of  private 
property  which  will  include  a  program  for  rec- 
lamation and  mitigation  of  surface  damages. 
In  addition,  the  plan  will  include  a  negotiated 
agreement  between  the  surface  owner  and 
the  miner  for  use  of  ttie  surface  land,  but  if 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  ttie  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  vvill  set  a  rental  fee  for  use  of 
ttie  surface  property; 

4.  T)ie  bill  will  enforce  ttie  new  requirements 
for  mining  beneath  ttie  surface  of  privately 
owned  property  by  requiring  payment  of  ttie 
t)ond  if  surface  damage  occurs,  suspension  or 
revocatxxi  of  ttie  plan  of  operations  if  viola- 
tions occur  during  minerai  development  and 
court  action  may  be  brought  for  triple  the 
amount  of  damages  to  ttie  surface  property; 
and 

5.  The  bill  also  directs  ttie  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  simplify  ttie  procedures  by  which 
ttie  surface  owner  can  obtain  title  to  the  land 
tieneath  ttie  private  property  acquired  under 
the  Stock  Raising  Homestead  Act  Although 
this  provision  does  nothing  to  alter  current 
policy  with  regard  to  sale  or  price  of  ttie  sub- 
surface, it  does  make  an  effort  to  simplify 
wtiatever  ttie  required  procedures  may  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  t)ill  is  a  fair  one  which  will 
simply  give  private  property  owners  some  very 
basic  rights— ttie  right  to  be  notified  wtien 
ttieir  property  is  entered  and  ttie  right  to  be 
compensated  when  efforts  to  mine  ttie  sub- 
surface damage  the  surface  property.  Many 
responsit>le  miners  already  are  good  neigtt- 
bors  to  ttieir  surface-owning  ranchers  arxi  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy  and  equity  already 
comply  with  ttie  principles  emtxxiied  in  my 
legislation.  Unfortunately,  all  do  not 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  ttie  Federal  Government 
owns  ttie  surface  of  land  to  be  prospected  or 
mined,  a  great  many  laws  exist  to  protect  ttie 
surface  from  distrut)ances  resulting  from 
mining — from  plans  of  operations  to  environ- 
mental studies  to  bonding  and  reclamatk)n  re- 
quirements. Wtien  States  or  charities  own  the 
surface  and  the  Federal  Government  retains 
ttie  subtsurface.  States  and  ctiarities  must  t>e 
given  notice  and  opportunity  to  comment  and 
even  object  to  proposed  surface  disturt>ances. 
The  only  party  which  has  little  or  no  protection 
in  ttiese  Instances  of  split-estate  land  owner- 
ship is  ttie  private  surface  owner.  My  bill 
woukf  balance  ttie  very  real  need  for  mineral 
expkxation  with  ttie  completely  unmet  needs 
of  ttie  surface  owner.  There  are  no  adminis- 
trative remedies  to  ttiis  very  serious  problem. 
Legislative  action  Is  imperative,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  tH\. 

HJl.  2811 

Be  U  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repre$entative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled. 
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SKCnON  1.  NOTICE  TO  SURFACE  OWNER  OF  ENTRY 

(a)  Hahsrock  Minkrai.  EirrRY  Uitder  thx 
Stock  Raising  Homxstzad  Act.— Section  9 
of  the  Act  of  I>ecember  29,  1916  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  stodL-ralslng  home- 
steads, and  for  other  purposes"  (39  Stat. 
862;  43  U.S.C.  299)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)  Ehtry  for  Prospbctimg  or  Minihg  awb 
Rkmoval  op  MINXRAI.S"  t>efore  the  words 
"All  entries  made"  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  HaROROCK  MlIfXRALS— 

"(1)  Application  op  provisions.— This 
sutjsectlon  shall  apply  only  to  hardrock  min- 
erals. The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
also  apply  to  hardrock  minerals  except  that 
where  there  Is  a  conflict  or  Inconsistency  lie- 
tween  the  provisions  of  ttils  sulisection  and 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  the  provi- 
sions of  this  sulMection  shall  govern  in  the 
case  of  hardrock  minerals. 

"(2)  Notice  of  Phospbcting.— No  person 
may  enter  lands  subject  to  this  Act  for  pur- 
poses of  prospecting  for  hardrock  minerals 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  unless 
such  person  has  provided  written  notice  to 
the  surface  owner.  The  notice  shall  l)e  sent 
to  the  surface  owner  by  registered  mall  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  the  date  of  entry.  No 
such  notice  shall  remain  effective  for  such 
entry  more  than  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  it  Is  sent  to  the  surface  owner.  The 
notice  stuOl  contain  (A)  a  statement  of  in- 
tention to  enter  the  lands  concerned  for 
purposes  of  prospecting,  (B)  a  brief  descrip- 
tion (or  map)  of  the  lands  to  l)e  subject  to 
prospecting  and  (C)  the  name,  address,  and 
phone  numlier  of  each  individual  who  will 
enter  the  lands  concerned. 

"(3)  RSKNTRY  FOR  MINING  OR  REMOVAL  OF 

MnmtALS.— Any  person  who  lias  acquired 
from  the  United  States  hardrock  mineral 
deposits  in  lands  subject  to  this  Act,  or  the 
right  to  mine  and  remove  such  minerals, 
may  reenter  and  occupy  so  much  of  the  sur- 
face thereof  as  may  b^  required  for  all  pur- 
poses reasonably  incident  to  the  mining  or 
removal  of  such  minerals  only  If  such 
person  me«ts  each  of  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

"(A)  Notice.— Notice  shall  l)€  provided  in 
writing  to  the  surface  owner  by  registered 
mail  at  least  60  days  prior  to  such  reentry. 
The  notice  must  include  a  copy  of  the  ap- 
proved plan  of  operations. 

"(B)  Bond.- A  gcxxl  and  sufficient  l>ond 
stiall  be  executed,  and  held  by  the  United 
States,  to  insure  reclamation  of  the  surface 
and  payment  to  the  surface  ovmer  of  com- 
pensation for  damages  to  crops  or  tangible 
imrpovements  of  the  owner  and  loss  of 
income  by  the  surface  owner  due  to  loss  or 
impairment  of  existing  grazing  or  other  uses 
by  the  surface  owner. 

"(C)  Plan  of  ofkrations.— The  Secretary 
has  approved  a  plan  of  operations  submitted 
by  the  person  proposing  to  mine  or  remove 
hardrock  minerals  from  such  land.  The  plan 
shall  contain  such  conditions  as  may  l>e  nec- 
essary as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The 
conditions  shall  Include  reclamation  of  the 
surface,  mitigation  of  damages  Incurred  by 
the  surface  owner  as  a  result  of  loss  of  use 
of  the  surface  or  disruption  of  normal  sur- 
face use  operations,  and  a  condition  requir- 
ing a  negotiated  agreement  with  the  surface 
owner  for  the  use  of  the  surface  lands 
unless  such  an  agreement  cannot  l>e  negoti- 
ated. If  an  agreement  cannot  l>e  negotiated 
with  the  surface  owner,  the  plan  shall  con- 
tain a  rental  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  surface 
owner  for  the  use  of  the  siutace  lands.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  the  rental  fee.  The 
plan  shall  be  provided  to  the  surface  owner 
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at  least  90  days  before  it  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  The  surface  owner  may  submit 
comments  and  recommend  modification  to 
the  Secretary  during  such  90-day  period. 

"(4)  Payment  op  Damages.— The  surface 
owner  of  any  land  subject  to  this  subsection 
may  petition  the  Secretary  for  payment  of 
all  or  any  portion  of  a  t>ond  required  to  be 
posted  under  parsLgraph  (3KB)  as  compensa- 
tion for  damages  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3  KB).  Pursuant  to  such  a  petition,  the  Sec- 
retary may  use  such  liond  to  provide  com- 
pensation to  the  surface  owner  for  such 
damages.  The  Secretary  shall  release  such 
bond  on  the  date  24  months  after  comple- 
tion of  all  mining  operations  and  all  recla- 
mation activities  required  pursuant  to  the 
plan  approved  under  paragraph  (3KC)  or  at 
such  earlier  date  as  may  l>e  agreed  to  by  the 
surface  owner. 

"(5)  Failure  to  Comply  With  Plan  Con- 
ditions.—The  Secretary  shall  suspend  or 
revoke  his  approval  of  any  plan  approved 
under  this  subsection  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  on  his  own  motion  or  on  a 
motion  made  by  the  surface  owner,  that  the 
mine  operator  has  violated  any  condition  of 
the  plan  and  failed  to  remedy  the  violation 
after  notice  from  the  Secretary. 

"(6)  Damages  for  Failure  to  Comply.- 
Whenever  the  surface  owner  of  any  land 
subject  to  mineral  entry  under  this  subsec- 
tion has  suffered  any  damages  or  loss  of 
income  resulting  from  any  mining  activity 
undertaken  l>efore  approval  of  a  plan  of  op- 
erations or  from  the  failure  of  a  mine  opera- 
tor to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  plan,  the  surface  owner  may  bring  an 
action  in  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for,  and  the  court  may  award, 
treble  damages.  The  surface  owner  of  such 
lands  may  also  bring  an  action  in  the  appro- 
priate United  SUtes  district  court  for  treble 
damages  against  any  person  undertsking 
any  prospecting  activity  on  such  lands  who 
injures,  damages,  or  destroys  permanent  im- 
provements of  the  surface  owner  or  dam- 
ages crops  or  grazing  or  surface  lands.  Dam- 
ages awarded  under  this  paragraph  shall  t)e 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  compensation 
which  the  surface  owner  has  received  (or  is 
eligible  to  receive)  pursuant  to  the  l>ond  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (3KB). 

"(7)  Patents  for  Mineral  Deposits.— All 
patents  issued  after  the  enactment  of  ttiis 
suljsectlon  for  mineral  deposits  subject  to 
this  subsection  shall  contain  appropriate  no- 
tations declaring  them  to  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

'(c)  Simplified  PROcxDtnuES.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  take  such  actions  as  may  l>e  nec- 
essary to  simplify  the  procedures  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  which  must  l>e 
complied  with  by  persons  owning  rights  to 
the  surface  estate  of  lands  subject  to  this 
Act  who  apply  to  the  Secretary  to  obtain 
title  to  the  subsurface  esUte  of  those  lands. 

"(d)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  The  term  'leasable  mineral'  means 
any  mineral  subject  to  disposition  under  the 
Act  of  February  25,  1920  entitled  An  Act  to 
promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil. 
oil  shale,  gas,  and  sodium  on  the  public 
domain',  under  the  Geothermal  Leasing 
Act,  or  under  other  laws  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  leasing  of  mineral 
deposits  owned  by  the  United  SUtes  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  deposits  of  oil. 
gas.  coal,  oil  shale,  sulfur,  potash,  and  gil- 
sonlte). 

"(2)  The  term  'hardrock  mineral'  means 
any  mineral  other  than  a  leasable  mineral. 

"(3)  The  term  'prospecting'  has  the  mean- 
ing provided  for  such  term  by  the  Diction- 
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ary  of  Mining,  Mineral,  and  Related  Terms. 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  (1968).". 


THE  McCARREN  WALTER  ACT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 


IN  THK  HOTTSB  OP  RSPRKSEMTATIVES 
Friday,  June  26,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years  ago 
today.  PreskJent  Harry  Truman  vetoed  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  he  charged  gave  far  too 
"sweeping  powers"  to  ttie  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  legislation  was  ttie  McCarren  Walter 
Act  whk:h  has  dk^ted  ttie  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  visas  granted  for  foreigners  visiting 
our  Nation. 

Included  as  one  of  ttie  prcjviskms  of  ttie 
McCarren  Walter  Act  is  section  212(a)(27) 
whKh  "prohitiits  ttie  issuance  of  a  visa  to  any 
foreign  national  wtio  seeks  to  enter  ttie  United 
States  to  engage  In  activities  prejudkaal  to  ttie 
American  publk;  Interest" 

This  section  over  ttie  past  25  years  stands 
as  our  "iron  curtain"  against  a  full  and  free 
exchange  of  all  political  views  since  ttie  provi- 
sksn  allows  for  persons  to  be  excluded  solely 
because  of  ttieir  political  views. 

Nowhere,  has  our  current  visa  polk:y  k>een 
more  discriminatory  ttian  against  ttiose  wtio 
are  concerned  about  ttie  ongoing  struggle  for 
peace  and  justice  in  Norttiem  Ireland. 

The  McCian-en  Walter  Act  has  contributed  to 
a  ck>ak  of  censorship  t)eing  imposed  on  cer- 
tain segments  of  ttie  Irish  Amerk^n  communi- 
ty wtio  are  deprived  of  hearing  a  full  and  free 
exchange  of  political  positions. 

This  is  because  some  views  are  alkiwed 
Into  ttie  United  States  and  ottiers  are  not 
Whereas  ttie  Rev.  Ian  Paisley  and  ottier  repre- 
sentatives of  ttie  Democratic  Unionist  Party 
are  routinely  alk>wed  In  ttie  United  States — all 
members  of  anottier  legally  sanctK>ned  politi- 
cal party— Sinn  Fein  are  denied  outright 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  1199  wtMch  woukj  reform  the  McCarren 
Walter  Act  to  repeal  ttie  political  exclu8k>n 
category  for  visa  denial.  It  would  still  bar  ter- 
rorists and  criminals  from  entering  but  wouM 
not  permit  ttie  State  Department  to  continue 
to  impose  a  political  and  moral  order  over  ttte 
rest  of  the  worid. 

Hearings  were  begun  on  this  legislation  ear- 
lier this  week  and  I  hope  its  passage  will 
occur  in  the  not  too  distant  future  because  it 
shouki  not  take  us  another  25  years  to  realize 
ttiat  Harry  Truman  was  right 


WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OP  MICRIQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESCNTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26. 1987 
Mr.    LEVIN    of   Mtehigan.    Mr.    Speaker.   I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  ttie  statiis  of  current  efforts 
to  reform  ttie  welfare  system,  «vtik:h  was  writ- 
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tan  by  Rotart  Kuttnar  in  •  recent  issue  of  The 
New  ns|;iutil(! 

Mr.  Kuitner  does  an  excellent  job  of  sum- 
fiMfizing  the  need  to  txAl  stronger  Hnksges 
betiween  welfwe  end  woifc.  There  is  s  growing 
consensus  on  the  need  for  reform.  The  cur- 
rsnt  wsWaro  system  doee  nothmg  to  help  re- 
cipients to  find  woiK  to  the  contrary,  ttie 
system  frustrates  woiIl  Many  recipients  find 
that  tiy  accepting  a  job,  they  lose  more  in 
benefits  and  worfc-rstatad  sj^ienses  ttian  they 
gain  in  wages.  Even  worse,  they  put  their  chii- 
drsn  at  risk  by  the  loss  of  medteal  coverage. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
cently reported  out  a  bHI,  H.R.  1720,  which  re- 
quires Stetas  to  establish  education,  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents and  to  provide  day  care  and  other  sup- 
port services  for  participants  in  these  pro- 
grams. Unfortunately,  despite  Democratic  ef- 
forts at  compromise,  this  bill  passed  the  com- 
mittee on  a  strictly  partisan  vote.  As  Mr. 
Kuttner  details,  the  administration  has  pro- 
fessed agreement  on  the  need  for  greater 
worfc-welfare  linkages,  but  it  has  refused  all  at- 
tempts to  reach  bipartisan  agreement  on  ttw 


I  hope  that  Mr.  Kuttner's  article  wilt  per- 
suade my  colleagues  not  to  miss  this  historic 
chance  to  buW  linkages  between  welfare  and 
work  that  are  constructive  and  productive  for 
twth  recipients  and  society  at  large. 

The  artk:te  fdkMvs: 

(From  the  New  RepubUc.  July  6, 1M7] 
TBI  Wkltarx  SnuiT 
(By  Roliert  Kuttner) 

After  two  decades  of  ideoIoRlcAl  wran- 
gUng,  a  remariuble  consensus  on  welfare 
reform  ia  said  to  be  emerging.  Most  liberals 
and  conaevatlves  now  agree  that  the  wel- 
fare system  encourages  dependency,  pro- 
motes the  breakup  of  families,  legitimizes  a 
culture  of  Illegitimacy,  and  offers  too  few 
opportunities  to  escape  from  poverty.  Virtu- 
ally all  liberals  now  concur  that  many,  per- 
haps most,  welfare  recipients  can  and 
should— and  often  want  to— work.  Liberals, 
abetted  by  their  feminist  allies,  are  also  will- 
ing to  have  the  State  fiercely  pursue  absent 
fathers  for  child  support. 

Many  conservatives,  for  their  part,  con- 
cede that  benefits  for  those  "truly  needy" 
are  indecently  low;  that  some  entitlements 
must  be  broadened,  paradoxically,  to  reduce 
dependency  (for  example,  allowing  l>enefits 
when  the  father  Is  In  the  home);  and  that 
although  the  welfare-to-work  shift  can  save 
pubUc  money  in  the  long  run.  It  wiU  neces- 
sarily Increase  transitional  costs  in  the  short 
run.  for  day  care,  health  insurance,  and 
compensatory  education,  to  mention  Just 
three.  Both  liberals  and  conservatives  want 
to  modify  tax  credit  and  "disregard"  formu- 
las so  that  an  additional  dollar  earned  does 
not  mean  a  dollar  of  benefits  lost.  Both 
want  work  requirements  to  be  targeted  on 
"recidivists"— the  relatively  snuOl  fraction 
of  AFDC  recipients  who  stay  on  welfare  for 
the  long  term  and  cost  the  most.  Both  ac- 
knowledge the  perversity  of  a  system  that 
can  give  some  people  more  money  for  stay- 
ing on  welfare  than  working  while  leaving 
those  who  go  off  welfare  with  leas  money. 

One  can  find  variations  on  these  common 
theoies  In  a  small  Ifluary  of  recent  reports 
representing  dhrerse  poinU  on  the  political 
spectrum:  "One  Child  In  Four"  by  the 
American  PubUc  Welfare  Association:  "Lad- 
ders Out  of  Poverty"  by  the  project  on  the 
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Welfare  of  Families  (co-chaired  by  Bruce 
Babbitt):  "A  New  Social  Contract"  by  a  task 
force  appointed  by  Mario  Cuomo:  "A  Com- 
munity of  Self-Rellance"  by  the  American 
Knterprisc  Institute:  and  the  forthcoming 
"Beyond  Welfarism"  by  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation. Indeed,  in  these  works  liberals  often 
make  conservative  arguments  and  conserv- 
atives voice  liberal  ones.  "Increase  the  fed- 
eral and  state  resources  spent  on  locating 
absentee  parents,"  declares  the  report  to 
Ooveraor  Oiomo.  "Work  requirements  will 
not  provide  a  panacea  for  dependency,"  cau- 
tions Heritage.  "A  powerful  new  consensus 
has  taken  shape,"  concludes  AEI's  Working 
Seminar  on  Family  and  American  Welfare 
Policy,  whose  memliers  ranged  from  Charles 
Murray  or  the  right  to  Barl>ara  Blum, 
former  president  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association,  on  the  center-left. 

So  we  ought  to  l>e  on  the  verge  of  a  histor- 
ic bipartisan  breakthrough.  But  It  Is  very 
likely  that  1987  and  '88  will  pass  with  no 
welfare  reform,  thanks  to  the  Reagan 
White  House.  The  conspicuous  dissenter  in 
the  new  consensiis  Is  (Charles  Hoblis  Jr.,  the 
White  House  point  man  on  welfare  reform. 
Hobbs's  Decemt>er  1986  White  House  report, 
"Up  from  Dependency"  (a  cute  play  on  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley's  Up  from  Lll>eralism," 
which  Is  itself  a  play  on  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton's Up  From  Slavery),  poses  two  basic  ob- 
stacles: ideology  and  money.  The  White 
House's  Ideological  goal  Is  to  get  the  federal 
government  out  of  the  welfare  business  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Instead  the  administra- 
tion wants  broad  waiver  authority  to  let 
states  reallocate  present  social  outlays,  in 
the  process  dropping  federal  safety-net  enti- 
tlements and  leaving  states  holding  the 
fiscal  bag  for  recessions.  According  to  a 
White  House  memo  circulated  to  legislative 
allies,  any  welfare  reform  that  increases 
spending,  sets  additional  federal  standards, 
or  fails  to  give  the  administration  virtually 
unlimited  authority  to  allow  state  experi- 
ments is  unacceptable.  Any  further  transi- 
tional outlays  for  health  insurance  and  day 
care,  much  less  Job  training  or  higher  basic 
AFDC  benefits,  would  invite  a  presidential 
veto. 

As  congressional  drafters  of  reform  legis- 
lation have  informally  felt  out  possible  com- 
promises to  secure  White  House  support, 
Reagan  officials  have  simply  refused  to  l>ar- 
gain  at  all.  and  have  pressed  congressional 
Republicans  not  to  back  any  legislation  that 
increases  costs  or  broadens  mandates.  Even 
the  conservative  sponsors  of  the  AEI  report, 
"A  Community  of  Self -Reliance."  who  in- 
clude former  administration  officials,  have 
been  unable  to  get  the  White  House  to  play. 
Unless  chief  of  staff  Howard  Baker,  once  a 
Senate  supporter  of  welfare  reform,  chooses 
to  assert  himself  and  pull  rank  on  Hobt>s 
(which  will  be  difficult,  since  Hobbs  is  a  pro- 
t«g6  of  Attorney  Oeneral  Ed  Meese's),  any 
bill  that  passes  Congress  is  likely  to  be  bit- 
terly fought  by  the  White  House. 

Everyone  who  Is  serious  about  welfare 
reform  has  bumped  up  against  several  inter- 
related conundrums.  The  first  Is  the  matter 
of  who  takes  care  of  the  kids.  Some  states 
now  Impose  work-or-training  requirements 
of  mothers  of  children  as  young  as  six 
months.  Although  some  conservatives  argue 
that  if  you  are  sufficiently  coercive  about 
work,  neighlwrs  and  relatives  will  somehow 
emerge  to  watch  the  chUdren.  there  are  al- 
ready too  many  latchkey  children  in  Ameri- 
ca's ghettos.  Massachusetts,  which  has  the 
most  ambitious  welfare-to-work  transition 
program,  puts  over  half  of  its  new  state 
"employment-training"     money     into    day 
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care.  Even  if  tough  woAfare  requirements 
were  to  reduce  gradually  the  prevalence  of 
illegitimate  motherhood,  someone  must  care 
for  the  children  already  Iwm.  In  a  national 
welfare-to-work  effort,  subsidizing  even  a 
transitional  day-care  entitlement  of  13 
months  post-AFDC  would  easily  cost  a  l>U- 
llon  dollars  annually. 

A  second  and  related  general  dilemma  Is 
Insufficient  Income.  AFDC  benefits  have 
been  falling  further  and  further  behind 
living  costs.  The  purchasing  power  of  an  av- 
erage welfare  check  is  al>out  33  percent 
tielow  what  it  was  in  1970.  In  several  states 
AFDC  levels  are  under  $200  a  month  for  a 
family  of  four.  AFDC  benefits  plus  food 
stamps  together  create  a  family  Income 
package  that  averages  74  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty level.  Bringing  up  the  basic  welfare 
standard  to  even  15  percent  of  median 
family  Income,  which  congressional  Demo- 
crats propose,  would  require  18  states  to 
raise  their  ciurent  payment  levels. 

A  key  tenet  of  the  bipartisan  reform  con- 
sensus Is  that  shifting  people  off  welfare 
and  into  employment  should  not  worsen 
their  lives.  But  moving  a  mother  from 
AFDC  into  a  minimum-wage  Job,  at  35 
hours  a  week,  produces  a  yearly  gross 
income  of  only  $6,000.  Since  most  such  Jobs 
provide  no  health  insurance,  the  work 
option  imposes  new  costs— medical  coverage, 
day  0»re.  and  the  costs  of  getting  to  worlL 
Without  federal  transition  sul>sldiles,  it 
leaves  the  family  with  a  net  income  below 
the  welfare  package  in  most  large  states. 

Third,  health  Insurance  poses  a  special 
problem.  Paul  Starr  calls  the  creation  of  a 
separate  means-tested  Medicaid  program 
"the  original  sin"  of  health  policy  In  Amer- 
ica. Lacking  votes  for  comprehensive  nation- 
al health  iivsurance,  Congress  in  1965  de- 
signed Medicaid  as  a  program  for  the  medi- 
cally needy,  including  the  working  poor.  But 
eligibility  has  been  narrowed,  and  in  most 
states  now  Medicaid  Is  a  perquisite  of  l>elng 
on  welfare;  if  you  go  off  AFDC  to  take  a  job 
you  lose  your  Medicaid.  Today  23  million 
people  qualify  for  Medicaid.  Another  37  mil- 
lion people,  most  of  them  the  "working 
poor"  and  their  families,  have  no  health  in- 
surance at  all.  To  buy  good  health  Insurance 
for  a  family  of  four  costs  $150-(200  a 
month.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  about  half  the  families  that 
go  off  AFIX:  to  take  jobs  get  no  health  in- 
surance. In  some  places,  such  as  Dallas,  as 
few  as  17  percent  get  employer-provided 
health  coverage.  CBO  reports:  "Even  those 
covered  by  private  health  insurance  are 
likely  to  Incur  greater  costs"  because  the 
typical  stripped-down  policy  has  higher  de- 
ductibles and  coinsurance  costs,  and  some 
Ulnesses  are  not  covered  because  of  "pre-ex- 
isting condition"  clauses.  UntU  there  is  some 
form  of  universal  health  Insiuance,  the 
Medicaid  problem  will  either  necessitate 
transitional  sutMldies  or  exact  a  punitive 
form  of  tax  on  welfare  recipients  who  take 
jobs. 

Fourth,  virtually  aU  the  studies  agree  that 
the  widespread  requirement  restricting 
AFDC  to  one-parent  households  has  had 
the  effect  of  breaking  up  families.  In  most 
states  a  man  who  takes  responsibility  for 
the  children  disqualifies  his  mate  from  col- 
lecting benefits.  A  minority  of  states  cur- 
rently do  extend  AFDC  to  families  with  un- 
employed fathers.  Every  welfare  reform 
blueprint,  from  Heritage  to  AEI  to  CThll- 
dren's  Defense  Fund,  argues  that  a  re- 
formed welfare  system  should  stop  driving 
away  fathers— every  blueprint,  that  is, 
except   the   White   House   plan.   Attorney 
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General  Meese.  in  his  capacity  as  domestic 
policy  csar,  has  said  that  any  program  that 
extended  benefits  to  fathers  would  be 
vetoed. 

A  related  issue  is  child  support.  Liberals 
and  conservatives  both  recognize  that 
absent  fathers  should  be  required  to  sup- 
port their  kids.  Although  present  law  com- 
pels states  to  go  after  fathers,  enforcement 
Is  spotty.  Aljout  58  percent  of  single  or  di- 
vorced mothers  have  a  coiirt  award  for  child 
support,  but  only  about  40  percent  actually 
get  it,  and  half  of  those  get  less  than  the 
amount  they  were  awarded.  Although  in 
very  poor  communities  it  is  often  presimied 
that  the  father  is  either  unknown  or  long 
gone,  a  recent  ethnographic  study  spon- 
sored by  the  Vera  Foundation,  "Teen  Fa- 
thers in  the  Inner  City"  by  Mercer  Sullivan, 
suggests  that  contacts  between  urunarried 
fathers,  their  own  families  of  origin,  and 
their  children  are  far  more  widespread  than 
is  often  supposed.  Paternity  Is  frequently 
acknowledged;  money,  though  sporadically, 
often  flows. 

A  new  approach  in  Wisconsin  holds  great 
promise  for  universalizing  the  child  support 
obligation  beyond  the  AFDC  population, 
bringing  all  children  under  the  same  um- 
brella. A  Wisconsin  law  takes  effect  in  July 
(l>eglnning  experimentally  In  several  coun- 
ties) mandates  a  broad  requirement  that 
strictly  enforces  child  support  on  all  al>sent 
fathers— rich  divorced  ones,  as  well  as  un- 
employed fathers  of  AFDC  children.  It  cre- 
ates a  i^intmiifn  standard  of  $3,000  per 
child,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  father's 
income  plus  the  mother's  can't  provide  it, 
the  state  does.  This  has  the  splendid  liberal 
byproduct  of  de-stigmatizing  AFDC  chil- 
dren, and  it  serves  the  conservative  goal  of 
enforcing  paternal  responsibility. 

Further,  there  Is  the  problem  of  Job  quali- 
fication. Some  fraction  of  the  welfare  popu- 
lation Is  not  competent  to  work.  (I  have  less 
sympathy  for  this  argument  than  some  of 
my  lll>eral  friends;  a  lot  of  very  poor  people 
with  very  low  skills  nonetheless  do  choose 
to  take  fairly  menial  jobs  rather  than  go  on 
the  dole.)  Presumably,  it  doesn't  take  ad- 
vanced sUlls  to  run  a  checkout  counter  at 
McDonald's.  But  it  does  take  basic  literacy 
and  a  sufficient  degree  of  personal  organiza- 
tion to  get  to  a  job  on  time,  ready  to  work. 
(California's  current  version  of  workfare, 
called  GAIN,  tests  the  educational  level  of 
every  AFDC  recipient;  fully  57  percent  re- 
quire remedial  basic  education.  An  extensive 
evaluation  of  state  workfare  programs  by 
the  Manpower  Development  Research  Cor- 
poration found  that  Mandatory-work  re- 
quirements; on  average.  Increase  the  propor- 
tion of  AFDC  people  who  take  jobs  by  only 
three  percent  to  eight  percent.  Moreover. 
t>ecause  of  the  transitional  costs,  the  AFDC 
savings  were  smaller  than  the  earnings 
gained.  In  all  but  one  state.  Virtually  all  of 
the  recent  studies  urge  that  work  require- 
ments lie  targeted  on  the  hardest  core,  long- 
term  welfare  recipients.  But  maldng  that 
population  employable  wUl  take  money.  A 
goal  of  a  reformed  welfare  system  should  t>e 
not  Just  to  make  the  very  poor  sing  for  their 
supper,  but  to  Improve  their  life  prospects. 
Finally,  there  is  the  long-standing  issue  of 
whether,  and  to  what  degree,  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  welfare  life  is  responsible  for  In- 
creasing teenage  parenthood  among  under- 
class youths.  Recent  research  by  social  sci- 
entists William  JuUus  Wilson.  I>avid  Ell- 
wood,  and  Mary  Jo  Bane,  among  others, 
qualifies  that  claim  in  several  respects. 
First,  as  Ellwood  observes,  AFDC  levels  for 
a  family  of  four  vary  from  just  over  $100  a 
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month  in  Mississippi  to  nearly  $600  a  month 
in  California.  Yet  among  black  families  the 
incidence  of  illegitimacy  fluctuates  between 
40  percent  and  65  percent  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  does  not  correlate  at  all 
with  the  size  of  the  welfare  checlL.  Some 
low-welfare  states  have  very  high  illegitima- 
cy rates,  and  vice  versa.  Secondly,  says  Ell- 
wood, during  the  1970s,  the  birthrate  to  un- 
married black  women  fell  by  13  percent, 
while  for  white  women  It  rose  by  27  percent. 
Something  other  than  the  culture  of  wel- 
fare dependancy  must  have  t>een  at  work. 

According  to  Wilson,  a  more  convincing 
factor  has  been  what  he  calls  the  diminish- 
ing pool  of  "marriageable"  black  males— "a 
long-term  decline  in  the  proportion  of  black 
men,  and  particularly  young  black  men,  who 
are  in  a  position  to  support  a  family." 
Wilson  reports  that  the  ratio  of  employed 
civilian  non-white  men  aged  20-24  to  women 
of  the  same  age  and  race  has  declined  from 
atwut  70  percent  in  the  mid-1960s  to  below 
SO  percent  today,  while  the  ratio  among 
whites  has  actually  risen  slightly.  A  recent 
study  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund 
tracks  the  recent  decline  in  the  employment 
and  earnings  of  young  men,  young  black 
men  in  particular.  Real  earnings  of  men 
aged  20-24  fell  by  30  percent  lietween  1973 
and  1984.  Young  black  high  school  gradu- 
ates, on  average,  suffered  a  52  percent  drop 
In  their  earnings,  faring  only  slightly  l)etter 
than  black  dropouts.  In  real,  inflation-ad- 
justed dollars,  the  mean  annual  income  of  a 
black  man,  aged  20-24,  dropped  from 
$11,444  in  1973  to  $6,571  in  1984— from  well 
alMve  to  well  below  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three.  If  we  want  more  Intact  fam- 
ilies, we  need  more  young  men  who  earn  a 
decent  living. 

Obviously,  the  route  away  from  the  wel- 
fare subculture  has  everything  to  do  with 
work  and  the  rewards  of  work,  but  in  ways 
more  complicated  than  many  "workfare" 
advocates  might  first  suggest.  If  liberals 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  work,  conservatives  h*ve  come  to  appreci- 
ate the  complexities:  the  need  to  employ 
not  just  mothers  but  fathers,  and  the  need 
to  supplement  low  incomes.  Everylwdy 
favors  some  form  of  transitional  work  re- 
quirement, but  it  is  Just  not  practical  to 
sound  a  l>ell  and  announce  that  henceforth, 
after  a  cutoff  date,  everyone  who  fails  to 
show  up  at  a  WPA-type  shape-up  will 
simply  starve. 

There  are  solutions  to  all  of  these  conun- 
drums, but  they  cost  some  money.  Not  as- 
tronomical amounts,  mind  you.  A  radically 
letter  system  could  probably  be  put  in  place 
for  $2  billlon-$3  billion  a  year.  net.  And 
since  It  would  gradually  wean  a  lot  of  people 
from  dependence,  fiscal  savings  would  mate- 
rialize over  time.  Senator  Pat  Moynihan, 
who  has  l>een  studying  the  welfare  dilemma 
for  better  than  a  quarter  century,  as  an  aca- 
demic, as  a  young  assistant  latx>r  secretary 
under  Nixon,  and  as  the  senior  senator  from 
New  York,  has  an  approach  that  promises  a 
genuine  breakthrough. 

"Welfare  cannot  be  reformed,  it  should  l>e 
replaced,"  says  he.  "A  program  that  was  de- 
signed to  pay  mothers  to  stay  at  home  with 
their  children  cannot  succeed  when  we  now 
observe  most  mothers  going  out  to  work." 
In  a  bill  being  circulated  in  draft.  Moynihan 
proposes  a  three-layer  cake,  to  replace  the 
present  AFDC  program  and  reduce  poverty 
at  the  same  time.  The  first  layer  would  be 
work  income:  all  able-bodied  welfare  recipi- 
ents with  children  over  three  would  have  to 
work,  or  take  job  training  In  preparation  for 
work.  The  requirements  would  be  applied 
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most  intensively  to  long-term  welfare  recipi- 
ents. The  second  layer  would  l>e  support 
payments  from  atMent  fathers,  with  a  much 
more  systematic  effort  to  identify  paternity 
and  enforce  collection,  perhaps  using  the 
tax  system.  The  final  layer  would  t>e  subsi- 
dies from  a  new  Child  Support  Supplement, 
to  the  extent  that  the  first  two  sources 
failed  to  provide  a  minimally  adequate 
income. 

The  key  difference  between  this  approach 
and  AFDC  is  that  under  AFDC,  the  govern- 
ment pays  those  who  don't  worlc  under  this 
approach,  the  government  would  supple- 
ment the  earnings  of  those  who  do  work, 
and  would  go  to  greater  lengths  to  "insist 
that  all  parents  supiMrt  their  children,"  as 
Moynihan  puts  it.  "Thirty  years  ago,"  says 
Erika  Baum,  Moynihan's  welfare  assistant, 
"it  was  punitive  to  single  out  AFDC  mothers 
to  work.  Today  mothers  generally  work.  If 
the  mother  works,  and  the  Income  from 
work  and  from  child  support  payments  is  in- 
adequate, then  government  can  add  the  last 
piece.  The  present  AFDC  program  is  l>ack- 
ward.  It  starts  with  the  benefit.  We  want  to 
reverse  that." 

But  even  the  Moynihan  approach— which 
allows  the  states  great  flexibility  in  design- 
ing specifics,  assumes  fairly  meager  benefit 
levels,  and  offers  only  brief  transitional 
Medicaid  and  child  care  subsidies— would 
cost  between  $1  billion  and  $2  billion  a  year 
in  additional  federal  funding.  This  approach 
serves  the  conservative  goals  of  discouraging 
frivolous  fatherhood,  requiring  that  moth- 
ers work,  and  eliminating  the  present  incen- 
tives to  break  up  Intact  families.  But  it  also 
broadens  federal  responsibility,  and  the 
White  House  wants  none  of  it.  Senate  Mi- 
nority Leader  Robert  Dole,  the  original 
leading  prospect  to  be  Republican  co-spon- 
sor, is  said  to  be  torn  between  his  party  loy- 
alty and  his  desire  to  set  an  Independent 
course  from  Reagan  and  Vice  P>resident 
Bush,  his  rival  for  the  Republican  nomiiu- 
tlon.  Moynihan  reportedly  hopes  to  go  over 
the  heads  of  the  White  House  ultras  and 
enlist  Howard  Baker  and  the  president  hlm- 
seU. 

A  bill  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  offers  a  similar  approach. 
Here  the  first  legislative  obstacle  was  stick- 
er-shock. The  original  subcommittee  propos- 
al, with  higher  AFDC  minimums.  day  care, 
Medicaid,  and  job  training,  cost  over  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  in  the  "out  years  "  after  1990.  At 
each  stage,  the  cost  has  l>een  pared  back  in 
the  hope  of  picking  up  bipartisan  support. 
But  the  real  olxstacle  is  the  White  House. 
Despite  another  round  of  trimming  in  last 
week's  markup,  eliminating  mandated  mini- 
mum AFDC  levels  and  cutting  the  net  cost 
to  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  the  bill  re- 
ported by  committee  picked  up  no  Republi- 
can co-sponsors. 

In  partisan  terms.  Democratic  welfare 
reform  advocates  are  in  a  tactical  quandary. 
If  they  give  the  White  House  the  waiver  au- 
thority that  Charles  Hobbs  wants,  they  es- 
sentially put  the  federal  government  out  of 
the  safety-net  business,  and  deprive  states 
of  the  resources  to  do  welfare  reform  prop- 
erly. If,  alternatively,  they  decide  to  brave  a 
veto  and  pass  something  like  the  Moynihan 
bill  or  the  House  Ways  and  Means  bill,  the 
resources  may  well  be  too  meager,  and 
Democrats  could  still  find  themselves  as  the 
party  that  wants  to  spend  more  money  "on 
welfare"  without  solving  the  problem.  The 
irony  is  that  the  new  consensus  approach 
has  a  lot  of  tacit  Republican  support  and 
holds  real  promise  for  moving  away  from 
welfare  dependency. 
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Tbua  fsr  the  White  House  line  haa  placed 
its  own  "new  federalism"  acenda  of  weak- 
ened federal  responsibility  for  the  poor  far 
ahead  of  welfare  reform.  The  White  House 
blueprint  "Up  from  Dependency"  is  a 
hodcepodge  of  hmullies  about  self-sufficien- 
cy, and  outricht  intellectual  dishonesty.  In 
maMng  the  case  that  present  federal  trans- 
fers to  the  poor  should  be  "cashed  out"  in 
favor  of  state  programs,  the  report  grossly 
Inflates  what  it  cotmts  as  anti-poverty  trans- 
fers, counting,  for  example,  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  spent  to  keep  old  people  In  nurs- 
ing hmnes,  as  well  as  college  loan  and  grant 
payments,  neither  of  which  could  readily  be 
traded  for  higher  welfare  benefits. 

The  report  makes  two  basic  arguments 
against  the  current  welfare  system.  First,  It 
says,  the  system  fails  the  poor,  because  it 
spends  too  much  money  on  the  non-poor. 
Second,  it  argues,  the  system  fosters  de- 
pendency by  making  it  more  attractive  to 
stay  on  welfare.  But  obviously,  what  makes 
it  attractive  is  the  fact  that  you  lose  such 
benefits  as  Medicaid  if  you  go  off  welfare. 
The  only  way  to  make  welfare  less  attrac- 
tive is  by  allowing  some  partial  benefits  to 
keep  flowing  to  the  near  poor,  you  can't 
withdraw  every  nickel  as  soon  as  they  in- 
crease their  earnings.  Either  the  first  argu- 
ment or  the  second  could  be  right,  but  logi- 
cally both  can't  be  right  simultaneously. 
The  White  House,  perversely,  has  also  elimi- 
nated federal  Work  Incentive  (WIN)  money 
from  the  1988  budget:  WIN  substantially  fi- 
nances the  state  workfare  programs  that 
the  administration  commends. 

Congress  is  closer  today  to  real  welfare 
reform  than  it  has  been  for  two  decades.  E>e- 
spite  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress, 
the  consensus  reform  view  has  been  sub- 
stantially influenced  by  conservative  schol- 
arship. But  the  Idea  that  we  can  shift  from 
a  welfare  state  to  a  work  economy  on  the 
cheap  Is  a  fantasy.  That,  despite  the  consen- 
sus, is  why  welfare  reform  is  very  likely  to 
land  on  the  desk  of  the  next  president.  To 
get  serious  about  welfare  reform.  Demo- 
crats—and Republicans— wlU  have  to  con- 
front an  old  nemesis:  taxing  and  spending. 
For  the  better  c>art  of  a  decade  social  prob- 
lems have  accumulated,  and  decent  at- 
tempts to  remedy  them  have  been  crushed 
by  the  same  fiscal  and  ideological  con- 
straints imposed  by  the  administration.  An 
increment  of  $2  bUlion-$3  bUllon  would  be  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  a  bipartisan  solution 
to  the  welfare  knot.  It  is  one  more  reason 
for  wishing  a  speedy  departure  to  the 
Reagan  presidency. 


OIiENN  C.  LOURY— EXPERT  ON 
SOCIALLY  DESTRUCTIVE  BE- 
HAVIORAL PATTERNS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

DT  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVXS 

Friday,  June  26,  1987 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Reagan  administration  it  has  become  fashion- 
abie  for  the  media  to  confront  Black  leaders 
with  the  statements  arxj  opinions  of  so-called 
biacfc  RepuMcan  conservatives.  These  blacks 
who  have  surfaced  during  ttie  Reagan  admirv 
istratnn  have  delighted  In  attaciur>g  black 
people  and  black  leaders  and  have  tried  with 
tome  success  in  out  Reaganing  RonaM 
Reagan. 
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In  fact  these  Thomas  Sowells',  Clarence 
Pendletons',  arxJ  Walter  Williams'  have  on 
some  occasion  been  so  far  to  tt>e  right  of 
Reagan  that  they  have  embarrassed  him.  Now 
we  have  learned  that  anottier  of  tt>ese  charac- 
ters, Glenn  C.  Loury  who  has  made  his  repu- 
tation as  a  black  spokesman  by  going  around 
ttie  country  attactung  affirmative  action  and 
severely  criticizing  blacks  for  what  he  calls  so- 
cially destructive  "behavioral  patterns"  amorig 
some  blacks,  particularly  those  in  low-Income 
communities,  has  been  charged  in  Boston  Mu- 
nicipal Court  with  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  malicious  destruction  of  property  and 
threatening  to  murder  his  girtfrierKJ,  Pamela 
Foster. 

Perhaps  this  will  explain  ttie  expertise  with 
which  he  speaks  regarding  socially  destructive 
behavioral  patterns. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  the  attached 
New  York  Times  artk;le  of  June  6,  1987  not 
only  interesting  but  insightful  in  evaluating  his 
prorxxjrKements  in  the  future. 

RXAGAM  SKLICTIOR  FOB  A  POST  IN  E^DCATION 

DKxms  Job 
(By  Lena  Williams) 

Washuigtor,  June  5— Glenn  C.  Loury, 
President  Reagan's  choice  for  the  No.  2  post 
in  the  Department  of  Education,  has  unex- 
pectedly withdrawn  from  consideration. 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  Loury  was  charged  with 
assaulting  a  23-year-old  Boston  woman  In  an 
apartment  that  has  Mr.  Loury's  name  on  Its 
mailbox,  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
Boston  Police  Department.  He  entered  a 
plea  of  not  guilty  today  in  Boston  Municipal 
Court. 

An  official  In  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion said  today  that  Mr.  Loury,  a  professor 
at  Harvard  University's  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Qovemment,  withdrew  his  name 
Monday,  citing  "personal  reasons." 

The  withdrawal  and  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Loury  caused  embarrassment  for  the 
Reagan  Administration,  which  felt  it  had  a 
formidable  candidate  for  Under  Secretary  of 
Education  in  Mr.  Loury,  a  conservative  po- 
litical economist. 

A  cunc  or  ArmufATivx  action 

Mr.  Loury.  who  is  black,  has  been  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  affirmative  action  and  what 
he  has  called  socially  destructive  "behavor- 
ial  patterns"  among  some  blacks,  particular- 
ly those  in  low-income  communities.  Conse- 
quently, the  allegations  against  him 
shocked  friends  as  well  as  his  foes,  many  of 
them  members  of  civil  rights  groups  who 
had  indicated  they  would  oppose  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Representatives  of  some  of  these  groups 
bad  said  they  were  bard  pressed  to  find 
fault  with  Mr.  Loury's  professional  qualifi- 
cations. 

Benjamin  L.  Hooks,  Jr.,  executive  airector 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  said  today:  "We 
have  made  known  our  opposition  to  Mr. 
Loury  for  the  No.  2  position  in  Department 
of  Education,  based  on  our  conviction  that 
he  was  not  the  right  person  for  the  job." 

When  Mr.  Loury  appeared  in  Boston  Mu- 
nicipal Court  today  he  pleaded  not  guilty  to 
charges  of  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
malicious  destruction  of  property  and 
threatening  to  murder  the  woman,  identi- 
fied as  Pamela  Foster.  He  was  released  on 
his  own  recognizance  pending  a  court  ap- 
pearance July  9.  If  convicted,  Mr.  Loury 
could  be  sentenced  to  up  to  10  years  In 
prison. 
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The  police  gave  this  account  of  the  epi- 
sode that  led  to  the  charges: 

On  Wednesday  at  9  P.M..  and  again  a  half- 
hour  later,  they  were  called  to  a  domestic 
dispute  between  Ms.  Foster  and  Mr.  Loury 
in  a  fifth-floor  penthouse  apartment  at  314 
Shalmut  Avenue  in  Boston's  South  End. 
The  couple  had  apparently  settled  their  dif- 
ference by  the  time  the  police  arrived. 

But  at  7  A.M.,  Thursday,  the  police  re- 
ceived another  call  from  Ms.  Foster  to  come 
to  the  apartment  after  another  fight.  Ms. 
Foster  asked  the  police  to  escort  her  from 
the  apartment  and  went  to  the  Area  D  sta- 
tion house  to  file  a  complaint,  in  which  she 
accused  Mr.  Loury  of  assault  and  battery 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  a  "shod  foot." 

HI  WAS  MZimOiraD  IM  MAKCH 

Boston  directory  assistance  said  a  Glenn 
C.  Loury  had  an  unpublished  number  at  the 
address  where  the  woman  reported  the  as- 
sault took  place.  A  harvard  directory  also 
lists  a  Cambridge  address  for  Mr.  Loury. 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife.  Linda.  Calls 
left  on  Mr.  Loury's  telephone  message  ma- 
chine at  his  Cambridge  home  were  not  re- 
turned. 

Irlr.  Loury.  38  years  old,  was  widely  men- 
tioned by  education  officials  last  March  as 
Mr.  Reagan's  choice  for  the  post.  The  nomi- 
nation was  to  be  officially  announced  in 
early  July,  after  routine  security  clearances, 
according  to  a  department  spokesman.  It 
would  then  have  been  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation. 

WiUiam  Kristol.  chief  of  staff  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  William  J.  Bennett,  said 
in  a  statement  released  today  that  the  de- 
partment first  learned  of  the  allegations 
concerning  Bfr.  Loury  "from  press  calls 
Thursday  e\  •  nlng." 

"And  we  have  no  independent  knowledge 
of  there  allegations,  or  any  comments  on 
them."  be  said. 

"On  Monday,  Mr.  Loury  called  to  say  that, 
for  personal  reasons,  he  wished  to  withdraw 
his  name  from  consideration  for  nomination 
for  the  $82,500-a-year  position  of  Under  Sec- 
retary" Mr.  Kristol  said  in  his  statement. 
He  said  he  had  called  Mr.  Loury  to  ask  that 
he  write  a  letter  to  make  his  withdrawal 
formal. 

"I  understand,  he  has  written  such  a 
letter,"  the  statement  continued. 

NO  HINT  IN  NKW  TORK 

In  New  York  on  Wednesday  to  address  a 
Trustees  Luncheon  of  the  Manhattan  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Research,  a  conservative 
group  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Iward  since  February,  Mr.  Loury  gave 
no  hint  of  his  plan  to  withdraw  from  consid- 
eration. 

Mr  Tjoury.  who  grew  up  on  Chicago's 
South  Side  has  gained  widespread  attention 
in  recent  years  for  his  thought-provoking, 
often  controversial  views  on  a  range  of 
Issues,  including  civil  rights,  quotas,  the  role 
of  government,  black  self-help  and  the  black 
leadership. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Public  Interest.  Mr. 
Loury  said:  "How  long  can  blacks  continue 
to  evoke  the  'slavery  was  terrible  it  was  your 
fault'  rhetoric  and  stUl  suppose  that  dignity 
and  equality  can  be  achieved  thereby?" 
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BUDGET  REFORM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RESPONSE  TO  GENERAL  KELLEY 


HON.  AMO  HOUGHTON 


or  NXW  YORK 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26. 1987 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  a  friend  called  wtK>  had  just  returned  from 
a  brief  trip  to  Mexico.  One  of  the  most  memo- 
rable things  about  his  trip,  oddly  enough,  was 
the  price  he  paid  for  a  bottle  of  beer.  It  cost 
over  4.000  pesos.  When  he  took  his  last  trip  a 
little  over  10  years  ago,  the  price  was  around 
25  pesos.  The  cost  in  our  dollars,  ttxiugh. 
wasn't  much  different  Why?  Simple— due  to 
the  enormous  debt  pileup  Mexico  has  experi- 
enced, the  value  of  its  currency  has  declined 
by  an  incredible  1.000  percent  during  that 
period  of  time. 

Now,  does  the  significance  of  ail  tNs  lead  to 
a  need  for  budget  reform?  I  tend  to  think  so. 
There  are  painful  similarities  emerging  be- 
tween the  debt  crisis  in  Mexico,  other  La6n 
American  countries  and  right  here  in  our  own 
country.  Unless  we  as  a  Congress  feel  a  need 
to  control  our  spending.  I  must  believe  that 
unless  th»e  laws  of  nature  reverse  themselves, 
we  too  will  be  faced  with  these  kinds  of 
choces,  which  means  either  rendering  our 
currency  worthless  to  pay  off  our  debt,  or 
drastk^lly  reducing  programs  like  Social  Secu- 
rity just  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  debt.  Is  this 
an  exaggeratkxi?  Maybe— but  consktor  these 
facets: 

First,  in  every  year  but  one  since  1980, 
Congress  has  substantially  exceeded  not  only 
the  level  of  spending  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  but  its  own  t>udget  resolution. 

Second,  during  that  period  of  time,  payment 
on  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  climbed 
from  8  percent  to  1 4  percent  of  the  budget. 

Ttwd,  at  the  current  rate,  by  the  time  kkls 
now  entering  school  get  their  first  job,  our 
debt  will  amount  to  $43,000  for  every  single 
person  in  this  country. 

Sooner  or  later  the  system  will  collapse  with 
its  own  weight,  and  no  new  fancy  economic 
theory  will  stop  it  No  bank,  private  or  central, 
can  continue  to  lerxJ  money  to  someone  who 
can't  pay  it  back.  The  recent  multibillion  dollar 
irKreases  In  twid  debt  reserve  made  by  Citi- 
corp, Bank  of  America  and  otfiers  attest  to 
that  and  are  only  a  prelude  to  our  own  situa- 
tion. 

What  is  the  answer?  I  have  a  few  simple 
steps  to  suggest: 

First  the  key  is  to  control  spending.  In- 
creasing taxes  is  not  the  way  to  control 
spending.  It's  a  copout 

Secorxj,  the  budget  resotutkjn  must  become 
a  real  not  a  weak  gukiellne  subject  to  reinter- 
pretatkxi  and  waiver.  I  believe  we  must  eitt^er 
enforce  ttiese  resolutions  or  require  tfiat  they 
becon^  law  subject  to  PreskJential  veto.  To 
those  ttiat  argue  that  this  is  surrendering  con- 
gressional responsibility  to  the  executive 
branch.  I  reply  that  history  states  clearty  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  act  responsibly. 

Third,  to  set  meaningful,  achievable  deficit 
targets.  I  believe  reductions  of  $40  billk>n  for 
each  of  the  next  5  years  is  about  right 
Let's  be  at  H. 


HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 

or  ILLINOIS 
nr  THE  HOtTSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26,  1987 
Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  Marine  Corps 
(Commandant  General  Paul  Xaiver  Kelley  was 
quoted  on  the  subject  of  working  mothers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  general: 

Fifty  percent  of  the  mothers  today  work. 
And  that  means  that  a  number  of  our  chil- 
dren are  not  getting  the  kind  of  upbringing 
that  you  and  I  had.  Instead,  their  moral  up- 
bringing is  being  dictated  by  some  nameless, 
faceless  child-care  center. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  remaric 
could  be  made  in  1987.  I  think  It  deserves  a 
response. 

[Mrs.  Martin's  response  follows:] 

Response  to  General  Kzllet 

It  has  been  a  difficult  tenure  as  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marines  for  General  P.X. 
Kelley.  To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has 
blamed  him  for  the  security  lapses  of  the 
Embassy  in  Moscow  that  Involved  the  Ma- 
rines. We  all  shared  in  his  sadness  at  the 
massacre  in  Beiurt  and  welcomed  his  prom- 
ise that  there  would  be  more  caution.  Nary 
a  soul  has  suggested  that  the  testimomy  of 
a  Marine  Colonel  in  Irangate  means  that  all 
Marines  should  be  adjudged  guilty.  But 
now.  in  case  anyone  should  even  think  the 
fiber  of  the  Corps  and  the  watch  of  its  cur- 
rent commander  is  ever  questioned,  he  has 
provided  us  with  the  answer  for  aU  of  his 
problems:  women.  Specifically,  women  who 
work— in  other  words,  people  who  comprise 
44%  of  the  work  force. 

Part  of  me  Just  gets  angry  and  wants  to 
repeat  what  this  supposedly  educated  man 
should  know. 

First,  that  all  women  work,  some  at  home 
and  some  outside  the  home.  Second,  many 
women  who  work  outside  the  home  do  It  to 
support  children  whose  fathers  are  nowhere 
In  sight— and  some  of  those  fathers  are  Ma- 
rines. 

Third,  some  women  are  working  to  pro- 
vide that  talent  and  thoughtfulness  that  is 
too  often  lacking  in  organizations  whose 
thinking  is  closed  to  new  ideas,  especially 
groups  totally  lacking  in  women's  Input. 

But  why  repeat  It?  It  has  been  an  emo- 
tionally devastating  time  for  a  man  who  has 
been  a  sincere  and  dedicated  public  servant. 
Marines  are  human,  and  even  a  conunan- 
dant  can  try  to  assuage  his  own  guilt  by 
blaming  another  person  or  group.  I  don't 
think  most  Marines  blame  their  mommies 
when  something  goes  wrong;  I  wish  P.X. 
Kelley  hadn't  either. 
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The  very  next  day  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce announced  that  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment is  up  13.4  percent  Foreigners  now  hold 
$209.3  billion  in  direct  investments  in  the 
United  States,  up  from  just  $182.95  in  1965. 
AH  tokj.  foreign  ownership  of  U.S.  assets 
jumped  by  26  percent  in  1986.  up  to  $1.3  tril- 
lk>n.  Foreigners  now  own  m(xe  assets  in  the 
United  States  than  Americans  own  overseas. 
Total  U.S.  assets  overseas  equal  $1.1.  trillkm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  trend  Is  disturbing,  to  say 
ttie  least.  Is  America  being  t)ought  out? 

The  increase  In  foreign  investment  coupled 
with  growing  imports  represents  a  "triple 
threat"  of  sorts  for  ttie  United  States:  Not  only 
is  our  marketplace  increasingly  deluged  t>y 
foreign  gcxxis,  but  our  domestic  manufacturing 
t>ase  is  increasingly  owned  by  foreigners  and 
our  finance  industry  is  increasingly  dominated 
t>y  foreign  money. 

The  growth  in  fcxeign  investment  in  the 
United  States  coincides  with  the  growth  of 
several  other  economic  indk:ators:  ttie  budget 
defkat  the  public  debt  and  the  ti-ade  deficit  In 
partKular,  the  rise  in  foreign  investment  ctose- 
ly  mirrors  ttie  increasing  trade  defkat 

DIREa  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES-ALL 
COUNTRIES,  ALL  INDUSTWES 


AMERICAN  DEPENDENCE  ON 
FOREIGN  MONEY 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26,  1987 
Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  days  ago  the 
Department  of  (Commerce  announced  that  the 
U.S.  foreign  debt  increased  135  percent  last 
year.  The  United  States  now  owes  $263.6  bil- 
Ikjn  to  foreign  creditors,  up  from  $1 1 1 .9  billk>n 
in  1985. 
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Though  foreign  investment  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  trade  defk:tt  it  is  a  part  of  the 
growing  American  dependence  on  foreign 
money.  Because  ttie  U.S.  money  market  is 
dominated  by  ttie  Federal  Government  which 
borrows  dollars  for  defense  expenditures  and 
ottier  Federal  programs,  fewer  domestic  dol- 
lars are  available  for  investment  purposes. 
U.S.  companies  look  to  foreigners  for  capital 
investments,  financing,  and  seed  money.  Just 
as  the  United  States  has  gone  from  tieing  the 
world's  No.  1  creditor  5  years  ago  to  being 
the  world's  No.  1  debtor,  the  United  States  is 
going  from  being  the  leading  foreign  investor 
to  b&ng  the  leading  foreign  Investment 

In  fact  according  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  the  United  States  now  hosts  more 
foreign  direct  investment  than  any  ottier  coun- 
try. In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived more  than  one-third  of  wortd  inward 
direct  investment  capital  flows. 

The  question  looming  over  this  growing  for- 
eign presence  in  America  is:  Wtio  ultimately 
controls  the  U.S.  economy?  The  answer,  right 
now,  is  still  America  and  American  money.  But 
the  increase  in  foreign  investment  and  owner- 
ship gives  foreigners  unprecedented  influence 
over  tfie  private  sector  economy.  Decisk>ns  by 
foreign  owned  or  controlled  corporations,  c»l- 
lectively  impact  employment,  wages,  plant  and 
capital  investments,  stock  offerings,  and  a 
host  of  other  economk;  factors  that  togettier 
fuel  the  American  economy.  If  those  decisions 
are  made  with   overtly  foreign  interests  in 
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mind,  the  infrastructure  of  the  American  busi- 
ness ecoTKxny  is  weatcened. 

Because  the  level  of  foreign  investment  de- 
pends on  tfie  rate— or  lack  thereof— of  do- 
mestic investment,  the  most  responsible 
means  of  reducing  foreign  investment  is  to 
free  up  the  domestic  monetary  markets  for 
private  sector  use.  As  it  stands  now,  the  Gov- 
ernment uses  much  of  tf^at  money  to  finance 
budget  deficits.  Reducing  the  txidget  deficit 
will  free  up  the  financial  mari(ets  for  domestic 
use  and  reduce  industry's  deperxjer>ce  on  for- 
eign money  to  finance  its  operatkxis. 

But  most  of  all,  we  shouldn't  sit  back  and 
do  nothing.  Congress  needs  to  step  back  and 
examine  the  extent  of  this  foreign  incursion. 
We  don't  need  to  alierwte  our  foreign  txjsi- 
ness  partrwrs,  but  neither  shoukj  Arr>erica's 
vest  ar>d  powerful  ecorwmy  be  blindly  turned 
over  to  foreign  interests  ttvough  inactK>n. 

It  may  be  so  tfiat  America  is  experiendng 
one  of  its  k)ngest  ecorxxnic  recoveries  ever. 
But  it  Is  disturfoing.  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
recovery  is  based,  not  on  American  productivi- 
ty, but  foreign  currency.  That  being  so,  just 
whose  economic  revival  is  this,  ours  or  theirs? 


THE  VETERANS  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  EDUCATION  ACT  AMENE>- 
MENTS 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

OP  mssissim 

m  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  June  26,  1987 

Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  Training  and  Employment,  I 
am  pleased  that  tt>e  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  consktering  passage  of  H.R.  1504,  to 
extend  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act. 

During  conskleration  of  this  Important  legis- 
latnn  in  our  subcommittee,  we  made  clumges 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  program. 

The  dMnguished  ranking  mirKXity  member 
of  the  subcommittee  offered  an  amendment 
to  alkjw  veterans  to  apply  for  parlKipatton  in 
VJTA  through  September  30,  1990  and  to 
begin  parlicipatton  in  a  training  program  by 
March  30,  1991.  The  biU  also  authorizes  $30 
miWon  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $60  millk>n  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and 
1990. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  continued  effective- 
ness of  VJTA,  we  have  asked  for  two  reports. 
The  first  requires  an  in-depth  evaluation  of 
VJTA  to  be  done  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  My 
friend  and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housir>g  and  Memorial  Affairs,  Representative 
Marcy  Kaptur  of  Ohio,  deserves  credit  for 
her  hard  work  on  this  amerxJmenL 

The  secorxl  report,  recomnDerxied  by  Rep- 
resentative Chris  SMrrw  of  New  Jersey,  wHI 
examiro  the  populatxxi  of  displaced  woricers. 
Those  people  who  suddenly  find  themselves 
Jobless  have  a  special  set  of  problenfs.  and 
we  are  greatly  concerned  about  their  plight 
Representative  Smpth's  amendment  will  be  an 
important  step  in  alleviating  the  problems  of 
(iaptaced  veteran  workers. 

Another  key  improvement  to  the  Veterarts' 
Job  Training  Act  was  proposed  by  our  friend 
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and  colleague  from  Massactiusetts,  Repre- 
sentative Jo€  Kennedy.  In  an  effort  to  help 
veterans  become  better  prepared  to  enter  the 
job  market,  this  provision  will  set  aside  5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  for  VJTA  to  es- 
tablish a  program  of  employability  training  and 
counseling  for  VJTA  participants. 

The  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  has  suc- 
cessfully assisted  over  47,000  veterans  by 
placing  tfiem  in  productive  jobs.  TNs  is  good 
news  for  individual  veterans  and  for  our  over- 
all economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  offer 
their  full  support  to  H.R.  1504.  and  I  also  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  person- 
al thanks  to  ttie  chairrTian  of  Vhe  full  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  my  good  friend  G.V. 
(Sonny)  Montgomery.  His  leadership,  atong 
with  ttiat  of  the  distinguisfied  ranking  member 
of  tfie  full  committee,  Jerry  Solomon,  has 
been  crucial  in  the  development  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation  to  assist  our  Nation's  veterans. 


June  26,  1987 


VA  EMPLOYEES  VOICE  STRONG 
SUPPORT  FOR  THEIR  MEDICAL 
COMPUTER  SYSTEM 


JUST  COMPENSATION  IN  THE 
CASE  OP  THE  U.S.S.  "STARK' 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KXNTOCKT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  26.  1987 
Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Tim  NcNeely,  a  15-year- 
old  constituent  from  Paducah,  KY,  wtx)  ex- 
presses his  strong  feelings  that  ttie  United 
States  shouW  take  retaliatory  action  against 
Iraq  for  the  U.S.S.  Stark  incxient  His  letter  fol- 
lows: 

May  20, 1987. 
Hon.  Cakroll  Hubbard, 
Congreaa  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  Mr.  Hubbard:  On  May  17,  1987,  the 
VA  Navy  frigate  U.S.S.  Stark  was  struck  by 
an  Exocet  missile  fired  from  an  Iraqulan 
aircraft.  This  action  In  itself  is  Inexplicable, 
but  with  the  death  of  at  least  thirty-seven 
American  crewman.  It  calls  for  extreme  pun- 
ishment. 

The  United  States  must  take  Immediate 
retaliatory  action,  though  It  need  not  be 
military  unless  it  is  absolutely  needed.  If 
such  actions  are  not  taken  In  retaliation, 
the  power  of  the  United  SUtes  will  be  un- 
dermined through  terrorist  acts.  These  ter- 
rorist acts  will  become  frequent  and  extend 
Into  the  civilian  sector  of  life,  unless  they 
are  punished. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica should  have  pride  enough  to  defend 
their  coimtry,  but  sense  enough  to  resort  to 
military  strength  as  a  final  answer  to  the 
problems  of  this  country.  This  should  be 
the  course  of  action  used  In  this  and  similar 
cases  In  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  world. 

Sincerely. 

Tm  McNbxlt. 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  mssissippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  June  26.  1987 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  contro- 
versy over  the  effectiveness  and  cost  of  the 
Veterans'  Administo^tion's  medx»l  computer 
system,  known  as  the  Decenti-alized  Hospital 
Computer  Program  [DHCP]  system,  has  arisen 
in  the  Congress.  As  chainnan  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have  scheduled 
many  oversight  hearings  on  this  important 
medk»l  computer  system  over  tf>e  past  sever- 
al years  and  tf>e  reports  on  its  effectiveness 
and  costs  fiave  been  uniformly  very  positive. 
Since  our  hearing  of  April  8,  1987  on  ttiis 
important  subject,  I  have  received  many  let- 
ters from  veterans  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion employees  in  su(>port  of  the  DHCP. 

I  woukj  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Dr. 
HaroM  C.  Sox,  Jr..  Associate  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Ambulatory  Care  at  the  VA  Medial  Center  in 
Pak)  Alto,  CA,  that  demonsti-ates  how  the  VA 
emptoyees  feel  about  tfieir  medk»l  computer 
system. 
The  letter  foltows. 

April  10. 1987. 
Hon.  G.V.  (Somrr)  MoirrooifERT, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dkar  CoifORXssMAM  Montoomkry:   I   am 
writing  out  of  coneem  that  support  for  the 
Veterans  Administration  Disseminated  Hos- 
pital Computer  (DHCP)  System  may  be  dis- 
continued while  an  alternate  system  made 
by  the  McCoruiell-Douglas  Corporation  is 
being  considered.  You  must  understand  the 
catastrophic  effect  that  an  interruption  In 
support  for  the  DHCP  hospital  computer 
system  would  have  on  the  VA  system. 

Right  now,  the  VA  has.  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  computer  facilities  of  any  system  of 
hospitals  In  the  country.  The  effectiveness 
of  our  computer  system  Is  one  reason  that 
the  VA  can  provide  comparable  care  at  a 
comparable  cost  to  the  private  sector,  de- 
spite our  very  sick  population  of  patients. 
We  have  become  completely  dependent  on 
computers  to  run  our  patient  care  programs. 
The  changeover  to  a  new  computer  system 
could  take  many  years.  If  expansion  of  the 
DHCP  were  not  supported  during  the  period 
of  transition,  VA  patient  care  programs 
would  suffer  greatly. 

With  the  support  of  the  Congress,  the  VA 
has  taken  a  bold  and  largely  successful  step 
Into  the  future  by  initiating  the  DHCP.  VA 
personnel  are  very  happy  with  the  DHCP, 
by  and  large.  Any  decision  to  change  to  a 
new  system  should  be  taken  in  light  of  gen- 
eral satisfaction  with  the  DHCP.  Since  a  de- 
cision has  not  t)een  made,  expansion  of  the 
DHCP  should  proceed  on  schedule  to  allow 
VA  hospitals  to  continue  to  deliver  medical 
care  In  an  efficient  manner.  Moreover,  when 
a  decision  is  made,  expansion  of  the  DHCP 
should  continue  until  the  new  computers 
are  actually  Installed.  While  this  policy 
sounds  expensive,  to  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  Incur  far  greater  expense,  since  the  qual- 
ity and  efficiency  of  VA  medical  care  pro- 
grams might  suffer  substantially. 


June  26,  1987 

I  am  writing  this  as  a  private  citizen,  but  I 

know  whereof  I  speak  since  I  am  Associate 

Chief  of  Staff  for  Ambulatory  Care  at  the 

VA  Medical  Center  at  Palo  Alto.  California. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  C.  Sox.  Jr.,  M.D. 


THE  COOPER-HEWITT  MUSEUM 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

I  OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26,  1987 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intix>- 
ducing  a  bkW  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitutk>n  to  plan  arxi  construct  facilities  for  tf>e 
Cooper-Hewitt  Museum,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  planning  and  con- 
struction, this  bill  would  also  authorize  appro- 
priations of  $15,000,000  effective  October  1, 
1988.  However,  obligation  of  those  funds 
couM  rx>t  be  made  until  an  equal  amount  is 
available  from  non-Federal  sources. 

Plans  for  construction  at  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
would  provkje  additional  space  to  support  col- 
lectkjns  and  improve  facilities  for  storage,  re- 
search, exhibitions,  education,  and  ottier  activ- 
ities. 

Since  the  Cooper-Hewitt  reopened  to  the 
publk:  in  1976,  the  museum  has  produced  in- 
numerable exhibitions  that  have  brought  the 
history  of  decorative  arts  and  design  to  tf>e  at- 
tention of  thousands  of  visitors.  In  tf>eir  exhibi- 
tions, publk:ations,  and  educational  programs, 
ttie  museum  serves  to  underiine  ttie  important 
role  of  design  in  our  society.  The  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Museum  is  a  vital  component  in  the 
educational  ar>d  cultural  matrix  of  not  only 
New  York,  but  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Its 
important  collections  are  recognized  worid- 
wide  as  outstanding  by  major  architects,  de- 
signers, artists,  and  by  most  of  the  major  mu- 
seums. 

The  physical  limitations  of  the  existing  struc- 
ture have  made  it  virtually  impossible  to  dis- 
play its  permanent  collections.  Storage  of 
these  collections  is  grossly  inadequate,  putting 
these  valuable  artifacts  in  conskjerable  jeop- 
ardy. Just  recentiy,  I  visited  tfie  Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum  and  to  my  dismay,  found  tfie  only  el- 
evator used  by  botii  staff  and  to  move  objjiacts 
in  tfie  collection  had  t>een  condemned.  The 
storage  facility  is  also  threatened  by  faulty 
wiring,  water  damage,  insufficient  temperature 
control  and  Inadequate  fire  hazard  protection. 
The  priceless  textiles,  books,  fabrics  and  jew- 
elry that  are  stored  in  ttie  structure  are  threat- 
ened everyday  by  tfie  state  of  the  area  that 
surrounds  it 

For  too  tong  in  our  countty,  tfiere  has  been 
an  intellectural  bias  directed  toward  the 
design  arts,  both  commercial  and  industrial; 
ttie  perception  being  ttiat  it  is  somehow  below 
the  status  of  ttie  ti^aditional  fine  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture. 

The  United  States  has  become  an  important 
center  for  all  areas  of  design  and  the  decora- 
tive arts.  Amerk»n  design  artrists  have  made 
moTiumental  contributions.  I  believe  that  this 
country  shook)  have  a  museum  dednated 
solely  to  the  exhibition  and  enhancement  of 
tfie  design  fieM. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Design  is  ttie  living  art  form.  It  becomes  part 
of  our  everyday  existence  in  ttie  dedstons  that 
we  make — why  we  choose  ttie  ctotties  we 
wear  or  wtiy  we  purchase  a  red  car  rather 
ttian  a  white  one.  We  are  all  designers  wtien 
we  made  an  aesthetic  decision  atxxjt  how 
something  kx>ks.  wtiettier  it  serves  ttie  par- 
ticular function  intended  arxj  how  well  the  two 
are  integrated. 

We  live  in  a  competitive  work)  market  where 
design  plays  an  integral  role.  Let's  face  it — 
design  is  important  to  our  Nation's  trade 
polk^y.  The  innovation  of  architects,  industrial 
and  interior  designers,  engineers  and  city 
planners,  and  so  forth,  provkie  us  with  the 
products  and  initiative  that  boosts  our  domes- 
tic policy.  It  is  important  that  we  increase  our 
Nation's  competitiveness  in  industry,  art  and 
commerce.  We  must  support  museums  unk^ue 
as  the  Cooper-Hewitt  in  order  to  ensure  the 
vitality  of  this  country's  talents. 

I  strongly  believe  tfiat  tfiere  should  t>e  a 
place  of  prominence  for  artists  concerned  with 
design  and  the  decorative  arts  in  this  country. 
This  legislation  will  endorse  the  integrity  and 
quality  of  just  one  entity  of  ttie  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. The  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  and  its 
collections  represent  an  important  national 
treasure  that  must  be  preserved  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  Americans  who  are  concerned 
about  tfie  cultural  life  of  our  Nation. 


DUNCAN  ONEAL  AND  CHARLES 
E.  LUCKHARDT,  SR. 
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time  to  devote  to  his  family  and  his  profes- 

skxi. 

Luckhardt  a  native  of  Missouri,  was  also  a 
Stanford  graduate.  After  graduation,  tie  joined 
one  of  San  Jose's  most  reputable  law  firms. 
As  an  attorney  tie  quk^ly  rose  to  prominence 
in  Santa  Clara  Valley  legal  circles,  and  was 
elected  president  of  ttie  Santa  Clara  Valley 
County  Bar  Association.  He  also  served  as  a 
member  of  ttie  California  State  Bar  for  60 
years.  Like  his  colleague,  Mr.  Lucktiardt  was 
active  in  the  community,  most  prominentiy 
with  ttie  San  Jose  Elks  Qub. 

In  ttie  later  years  of  his  illustrious  career, 
Luckhardt  was  a  mentor  to  ttie  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  office.  By  example  and  ttvough  di- 
rection, tie  guided  young  lawyers  through  ttie 
mazes  of  the  legal  professk>n.  His  leadership 
proved  fruitful  as  the  firm  sent  at  least  six  of 
its  lawyers  to  judgeships  in  Federal,  munnipal, 
and  superior  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  San  Jose  has  suffered  a  great 
loss  with  ttie  passing  of  tfiese  two  men.  Both 
were  persons  of  ttie  higtiest  caliber  and  princi- 
ple. Each  respected  tx>th  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  ttie  laws  of  America.  Ttiey  stood  as  fine  ex- 
amples for  our  Nation,  and  ttiey  leave  a 
legacy  of  k>ve,  competence,  arxi  devotion  to 
family,  professk>n,  and  country.  I  respectfully 
request  that  my  esteemed  colleagues  in  ttie 
House  of  Representatives  join  me  in  tionoring 
the  memory  of  Duncan  Oneal  and  Ctiarles  E. 
Luckhardt,  Sr.,  and  extending  to  ttieir  families 
our  deepest  sympathies. 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OPCAUPORItIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26,  1987 
Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness 
ttiat  I  take  ttiis  occaston  to  honor  ttie  memory 
of  two  great  Americans,  Duncan  Oneal  arx) 
Charies  E.  Luckhardt,  Sr.,  prominent  attorneys 
and  pk>neers  of  the  Santa  Qara  Valley  who 
t>oth  passed  away  recently  at  the  age  of  83. 
In  addition  to  their  expert  legal  skills,  both 
men  symtxslized  a  spirit  of  community  and 
love  of  civic  duty  that  was  titily  inspiring. 

A  native  San  Josean,  Duncan  Oneal  joined 
his  fattier  in  his  law  firm  in  1929  after  earning 
a  law  degree  from  Stanford  University.  He 
soon  became  a  prominent  trial  attorney  repre- 
senting such  clients  as  Souttiem  Pacific, 
Kaiser  Aluminum,  and  Chemwal  Corp.  The 
firm,  now  known  as  Rankin,  Oneal,  Center, 
Luckhardt  &  Lund,  grew  in  size  and  reputation, 
making  it  one  of  San  Jose's  largest  and  most 
prestigkxjs.  Oneal's  legal  skills  were  wk)ely 
recognized  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley;  his  tal- 
ents brought  to  the  firm  a  wealth  of  clients. 
Though  txith  industrious  and  ambitious, 
Duncan  tried  to  take  time  off  whenever  possi- 
ble to  pursue  his  favorite  leisure  activities, 
hunting  and  fishing. 

Duncan  Oneal  will  be  remembered  as  much 
for  his  efforts  to  better  our  community  as  for 
being  a  lawyer  or  outdoorsman.  He  was  highly 
active  in  dvk;  and  charitable  organizations,  in- 
cluding ttie  Santa  Clara  County  Fair  Associa- 
tion, the  San  Jose  Ctiamber  of  Commerce, 
ttie  California  Historical  Society,  ttie  State  Bar 
of  CaKfomia,  ttie  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
a  score  of  ottiers.  Yet  he  also  found  enough 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  GEN.  BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN  REGISTER.  JR. 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26. 1987 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  American 
and  a  distinguished  son  of  Georgia  is  retiring 
from  the  U.S.  Army  on  June  30  after  36  years 
of  servtee  to  fiis  country.  Lt  Gen.  Benjamin 
Franklin  Register.  Jr..  a  native  of  Columtiia,  is 
culminating  his  outstanding  career  with  ttie 
completion  of  3  years  as  ttie  Army's  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics. 

General  Register's  career  includes  wartime 
servk^e  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  and  overseas 
assignments  in  Germany  and  Alaska.  As  a 
young  lieutenant,  he  participated  in  ttie  repatri- 
ation of  American  prisoners  of  war  at  ttie  end 
of  the  Korean  conflk:t  and,  later  in  his  career, 
in  ttie  helkxipter  evacuation  of  Saigon  in  April 
1975. 

A  preeminent  togistician.  General  Register 
is  also  a  tine  leader  wtio  respects  and  appre- 
ciates ttie  American  soldier.  His  earty  years 
with  sok)iers  included  command  at  ttie  conv 
pany  and  battalkjn  level.  He  subsequentty 
commanded  Mainz  (Germany)  Army  Depot 
and  ttie  2d  Support  Command  (Corps),  United 
States  Army  Europe. 

In  September  1981  he  became  command- 
ing general  of  ttie  U.S.  Army  Armament  Mate- 
riel Readiness  Command,  Rock  Island,  IL,  and 
served  ttiere  until  it  merged  with  ttie  U.S. 
Army  Armament  Research  and  Devek)pment 
Command.  Witti  ttie  merger  in  July  1983,  Gerv 
eral  Register  became  ttie  first  commanding 


UMI 
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general  of  the  resulting  U.S.  Anny  Armament 
Munitions,  and  Chemical  Command. 

In  h4ovember  1963,  General  Register  was 
appointed  as  deputy  director,  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency.  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA. 
General  Register  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
general  and  sworn  in  as  the  Arniy's  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  on  June  28,  1984. 

The  ger>eral's  awards  include  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  (with  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ter), Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star  Medal  (with 
Oak  Leaf  Ckjster),  Meritorious  Service  Medal 
(with  three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters),  ttie  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  (with  Oak  Leaf  CkJster)  and 
Korean  and  Vietr»mese  awards. 

Ger>eral  Register  and  his  wife,  tfie  former 
Betty  J.  Day  of  Columbus,  have  served  our 
country  well.  They  have  provided  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  selflessness,  dedKated  serv- 
ice, and  k>ve  of  country  to  countless  young 
men  and  women  over  the  past  36  years.  They 
dearly  deserve  ttie  thanks  and  appreciation  of 
this  body. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RECOUNT  TRAGEDY  IN  THE 
NATION  OP  INDIA 


THE  CX)MMODITY  CREDIT  COR- 
PORATION SHOULD  BE  OPER- 
ATIONAL AGAIN 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

OP  HXWMKXICO 
m  THE  HOUSZ  or  REPRKSXNTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26,  1987 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support 
House  Joint  Resolutkxi  323,  whKh  I  have  co- 
aporaored.  This  resolutkxi  will  make  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  that  is  needed  to 
alkMv  tt>e  Commodity  Credit  Corporatkin  to  op- 
erate through  the  current  fiscal  year. 

For  nearly  2  monttis  now  farmers  in  New 
lyiexico  arxj  all  across  the  Nation  have  been 
waitirig  for  Congress  to  folknv  through  with  its 
commitment  to  fund  the  CCC.  Congress  can 
not  keep  our  farmers  waiting  any  kmger. 

We  aN  know  that  one  of  ttie  primary  func- 
tk>ns  of  ttie  CCC  program  is  to  provkle  price 
stability  for  the  commodKies  our  farmers 
produce.  As  each  day  passes  without  actkjn 
on  the  CCC,  the  confidefK»  our  farmers  have 
in  ttw  system  arxJ  the  stability  of  the  system 
itself,  is  stowfy  eroding. 

Everyday  I  hear  from  farmers  back  home 
wlK)  ask  me  «vhen  they  wil  be  able  to  get  ttieir 
CCC  k>ans.  They  have  been  patient,  but  their 
patience  is  growing  thin,  and  I  can  not  blame 
them. 

Crops  have  t>een  harvested  arxJ  loans  are 
coming  due.  Farmers  will  have  to  make  deci- 
sions with  the  next  few  days  on  whether  to 
sen  their  crops  on  the  open  market,  or  hope 
their  lenders  will  give  them  a  few  more  weeks. 
This  is  not  ttte  process  our  farmers  expected 
when  they  went  to  the  fiekls  earlier  this  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  back  this  initiative 
to  get  the  CCC  operatkxial  once  again.  We 
must  restore  funding  and  stability  to  ttiis  vital 
program. 


HON.  WALLY  HERGER 

or  CAiaFOKKIA 

nr  THK  HOUSE  or  rkprcsentativbs 
Friday,  June  26,  1987 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  to  bring  to 
tt>e  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  recent  trag- 
edy in  ttie  nation  of  India,  in  whk:h  Govern- 
ment paramilitary  forces  once  again  attacked 
ttie  Sikh  Golden  Temple  in  ttie  Province  of 
Punjab.  Just  2  days  ago,  Government  forces 
rakJed  this  tioly  shrine  of  the  Sikh  people  and 
arrested  so-called  extremists  of  the  Sikh  com- 
munity. This  attack,  ttie  fifth  of  its  kind  in  ttie 
past  14  months,  comes  3  years  after  a  similar 
t>rutal  attack  on  ttie  GoMen  Temple,  in  whk:h 
many  innocent  Siktis  were  murdered. 

Ttie  repression  of  the  Sikh  nation  by  ttie 
Indian  Government  stands  exposed  before  the 
free  worid.  As  a  democracy,  we  must  take 
note  of  ttiese  tragic  vkilations  of  fundamental 
human  rights  by  the  nation  of  India.  Dr.  Gurmit 
Singh  Aulakh,  presklent  of  ttie  international 
Sikh  organization,  states  ttiat  this  desecration 
of  the  Golden  Temple  is  condemned  by  Sikhs 
ttie  worid  over.  We,  as  the  leader  of  ttie  free 
world  and  defender  of  human  rights,  must  rec- 
ognize ttie  oppresskjn  of  ttie  Sikhs  and  speak 
out  against  this  recent  attack  by  the  Goverrv 
ment  of  India. 


THE  CITY  OP  BARSTOW— ONE 
STEP  CLOSER  TO  ITS  AMPHI- 
THEATER 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OP  CAUPORIflA 
Ht  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26,  1987 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will  bring  the 
city  of  Barstow  one  step  closer  to  fulfilling  its 
goal  of  bringing  greater  cultural  activity  to  that 
community  through  ttie  constructx)n  of  a 
put}lic  amphittieater. 

Specifk:ally,  my  legislatran  will  instruct  ttie 
Secretaiy  of  ttie  Interkx  to  transfer  an  8.7 
acre  parcel  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
[BLM]  property  to  the  city  of  Barstow  for  the 
purpose  oil  txiikling  an  outdoor  amphittieater 
and  recreatkjnal  facility.  Because  ttie  BLM 
land  in  question  Is  "acquired'  land,  transfer  to 
ttie  city  of  Barstow  must  t>e  achieved  through 
purctiase  or  ttirough  congressionally-approved 
conveyance.  This  t)ill  comes  at  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government 

This  legislation  is  possit>le  in  large  part  to 
ttie  coordinated  efforts  of  ttie  city  of  Barstow 
and  ttie  Barstow  Amphitheater  Committee. 
Support  for  this  tNll  comes  from  a  variety  of 
groups  including  ttie  Barstow  city  council,  ttie 
Barstow  Park  and  Recreation  district  board, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Barstow  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  ttie  Tourist  and  Convention 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Barstow  unified  sctiool  district  and  ottier  civic 
organizations  within  ttie  community.  Also  en- 
dorsing ttie  bill  are  State  assemblyman  Bill 
Leonard  and  State  senator  Don  Rogers. 


June  26,  1987 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  this 
legislation  stiouW  go  to  ttie  city  of  Barstow, 
the  Barstow  Amphittieater  Coofimittee  and 
dvK  organizations  whk:h  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  organizing  this  propos- 
al. From  ttie  outset,  ttie  proposed  land  con- 
veyance has  been  handled  in  a  very  responsi- 
tile  and  professional  manner  resulting  in  ttie 
introduction  of  this  legislation  today.  I  share 
ttie  hope  of  the  city  of  Barstow  that  their 
dream  of  constructing  a  public  amphitheater 
will  one  day  t)ecome  a  reality.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ttiis  legislation  is  ttie  first  step  toward  ultimate 
realization  of  ttiat  dream. 


June  26,  1987 

TIME  FOR  CHANGE  IN  SOUTH 
;  KOREA 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARLA  HUDSON. 
ACCOUNTANT  ADVOCATE  OP 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OPCAUTORICIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26.  1987 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  inform  my  colleagues  that  Carta 
Hudson  has  been  named  by  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration  to  receive  ttie  Ac- 
countant Advocate  of  ttie  Year  Award.  Carta 
received  tiere  award  at  a  special  National  As- 
sociatk>n  of  Accountants  dinner  whk:h  was 
held  on  June  16  in  Gilroy,  CA. 

Carta  is  a  partner  and  cofounder  of  ttie 
Monterey  firm  of  Huey  &  Hudson,  certified 
publk:  accountants.  In  1985-86  stie  served  as 
preskjent  of  ttie  Salinas  Valley-Monterey  Pe- 
ninsula National  Association  of  Accounts 
ctiapter.  Carta  is  also  involved  with  ttie  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
California  Society  of  Certified  Puttik:  Account- 
ants, National  Association  of  Accountants, 
and  Professk>nal  Women's  Network. 

Ms.  Hudson  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  to  ttie  small  tHJSiness  commu- 
nity in  Monterey.  Stie  has  provkjed  work- 
shops, seminars  and  counseling  to  small  txjsi- 
ness  owners.  Through  this  work  stie  has 
stressed  the  importance  of  financial  planning, 
strategy  and  recordkeeping  as  ttie  tools  avail- 
able to  small  txisinesses.  Stie  helped  to  es- 
tablish quarterly  pretxisiness  workstiops  co- 
sponsored  by  SCORE  and  ttie  Monterey  Pe- 
ninsula Ctiamtier  of  Commerce  in  conjunction 
with  the  Natkjnal  Association  of  Accountants. 

Carta  was  selected  for  the  award  on  ttie 
basis  of  the  SBA's  selection  criteria,  whk:h  in- 
clude ttie  candidate's  involvement  in  civk:  and 
community  activities  ttiat  promote  small  busi- 
ness, such  as  volunteering  ttieir  servk^es  to 
assist  small  firms,  sponsoring  or  partrcipating 
In  legislative  or  regulatory  initiatives,  publk: 
communication,  active  participation  in  small 
txisiness  organizatkins  and  pursuing  initiatives 
that  will  help  small  businesses.  Clearly,  Carta 
more  than  adequately  fits  these  criteria. 

Again.  I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  Carta  Hudson.  Ttie  Monterey  small  tiusi- 
ness  community  is  lucky  to  have  a  dedicated 
professional  like  Carta  Hudson  working  for  the 
continuing  growth  of  small  tHisiness. 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26,  1987 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more  things 
seem  to  change  in  South  Korea,  ttie  more 
they  stay  ttie  same. 

Eartier  this  week,  President  Chun  had 
agreed  to  make  three  important  concesstons 
to  the  demonsti'ators  in  his  country  calling  for 
democracy. 

He  woukj  meet  opposition  leader,  Kim 
Young  Sam,  for  the  first  time  ever.  He  would 
release  Kim  Dae-Jung  fi-om  his  53d  house 
arrest  in  the  last  2  years,  and  he  would  re- 
lease ttie  hundreds  of  other  protesters  impris- 
oned since  June  10. 

As  ttie  clouds  of  tear  gas  cleared  away  from 
downtown  Seoul,  it  seemed  as  if  encouraging 
signs  were  startng  to  appear  through  the 
haze. 

But  today  it  is  clear  ttiat  Presklent  Chun 
does  not  intend  to  move  toward  democracy 
after  all. 

After  only  24  hours  of  freedom,  Kim  Dae- 
Jung  is  under  tiouse  anest  once  more.  Two 
days  after  President  Chun's  meeting  with  Kim 
Young-Sam,  Kim  Young-Sam  himself  was 
forced  into  a  polk»  car  and  placed  under 
house  anest.  And  rather  than  releasing,  as 
promised,  ttie  hundreds  of  demonstrators 
being  field  since  June  10,  this  morning  the 
Chun  regime  has  placed  over  a  ttiousand 
more  pe<^e  into  its  (ails. 

Two  days  ago,  Presklent  Chun  sakj  that  the 
future  security  of  South  Korea  is  in  a  precari- 
ous situatk)n.  Presklent  Chun  understands 
ttiat  much.  But  Presklent  Chun  does  not  seem 
to  understand  that  South  Korea  will  not  be 
secure  if  its  people  are  not  free.  Presklent 
Chun  does  not  seem  to  understand  ttiat  de- 
mocracy is  ttie  best  guarantee  of  security. 
President  Chun  does  not  seem  to  understand 
how  deeply  his  people  want  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  critical  that  President 
Chun  allow  Democracy  to  grow  in  South 
Korea.  It  is  critical  that  President  Chun  stop 
moving  in  ttie  opposite  direction  toward  mar- 
tial law.  It  is  time  for  some  real  change  after 
all  In  South  Korea. 
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leave  putilic  life  to  return  to  his  former  job  in 
ttie  private  sector. 

Bill  Hellman's  insight  leadership,  and  politi- 
cal savvy,  time  and  again,  came  through  for 
ttie  State.  He  set  a  tone  and  ctiarted  a  course 
for  ttie  State's  Transportation  Department 
tliat  hopefully,  will  be  a  legacy  for  others  to 
folk>w.  His  wisdom  and  expertise  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  ttie  State  but  Im  sure  they  will 
serve  him  well  in  his  new  position. 

Maryland's  loss  is  definitely  the  private  sec- 
tor's gain.  I  would  like  to  thank  Bill  Hellman 
for  his  years  of  dedk:ated  publk;  servk»,  and 
wish  him  well  in  his  new  life. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  HELLMAN 


PERSONAL  EIXPLANATION 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OP  mCHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26,  1987 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Mkrfiigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  absent  from  House  proceedings  on  June 
24  and  25,  1987,  because  of  recurring  back 
problems.  My  physician  has  prescribed  bed- 
rest to  relieve  resulting  pain  and  discomfort 
Had  I  been  present  for  the  following  rollcall 
votes,  I  would  tiave  voted: 

"No"  on  rolk»ll  vote  210. 

"No"  on  rollcall  vote  211. 

"Yes"  on  rolteall  vote  212. 

"No"  on  rollcall  vote  214. 

"No"  on  rolk»ll  vote  215. 

"No"  on  rollcall  vote  216. 

"No"  on  rollcall  vote  217. 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  vote  218. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

or  MARYLARD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26,  1987 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 

recognize  an  indivklual  wtio  has  been  a  truly 

outstanding  putilk:  servant  for  Maryland  wtio 

now  stands  ready  to  leave  for  the  private 

SOCtOT 

Maryland  Transportation  Secretary  William 
Hellman  first  distinguished  himself  during  his 
years  of  dedwated  servwe  with  Mayor  William 
DonaW  Schaefer  and  the  city  of  Baltimore 
from  1979-63.  In  1984,  Bill  joined  the  State 
Government  as  Secretary  of  Transportation.  A 
few  weeks  ago.  Bill  announced  ttiat  he  woukl 


THE  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 
CRISIS:  TIME  TO  ACT 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L.  BOEHLERT 

OP  KBW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26,  1987 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  for  a  renewed 
emphasis  in  Congress  for  passing  legislation 
to  end  ttie  liatiility  insurance  crisis  now  facing 
small  businesses  and  manufacturers  across 
ttie  country. 

The  small  business  sector  in  our  country- 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers — are 
being  cnjshed  under  ttie  weight  of  our  cunent 
liability  tort  system.  For  too  many  enterprises 
ttie  cost  of  doing  business  in  America  is 
simply  too  expensive. 

Last  year  businesses  pakl  out  a  total  of 
$116  bilton  in  liatiility  tort  claims.  Injured  con- 
sumers received  far  less  ttian  tialf  of  ttiat 
amount  Even  if  you  aren't  opposed  to  the  ex- 
orbitant amounts  being  pakl  out  in  successful 
liability  claims,  you've  got  to  wonder  atxxjt  ttie 
amounts  being  pakl  out  for  mkldleman  harv 
dling  charges. 

Very  few  of  us  woukl  want  to  see  a  system 
whkih  made  it  diffknjit  for  injured  consumers 
to  press  their  legitimate  injury  claims  against  a 
liable  party.  What  we  stiould  all  like  to  see  is  a 
system  which  is  fair  and  just  without  being  de- 
bilitating to  our  entire  nationwkle  business 
community. 
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We  have  ttie  framework  for  such  a  systam 
in  the  fomi  of  H.R.  1115,  the  Uniform  Product 
Safety  Act  of  1987.  This  bill  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  liability  crists  facing  America's 
businesses  wtiHe  it  woukl  actually  accelerate 
ttie  emptiasis  on  protecting  consumers  from 
dangerous  products. 

The  Unifonn  Product  Safety  Act  of  1987,  as 
ttie  title  implies,  would  establish  uniform  safety 
standards  for  products  soM  in  interstate  com- 
merce. By  doing  so,  it  wouW  also  promote  in- 
creased safety  in  ttie  manufacture  and  use  of 
ttiese  products. 

Also,  Insurers  would  be  allowed  to  base 
their  rates  for  product  liability  insurance  on  a 
uniform  and  predk:table  standard.  Rates  now 
are  set  against  a  backdrop  of  extremely  inflat- 
ed tort  claim  settiements  wtiich  often  collect 
from  parties  liat>le  only  in  ttie  most  remote 
sense. 

Finally,  States  woukl  be  allowed  to  devekip 
alternative  methods  for  settling  product  liability 
disputes  in  a  way  that  will  reduce  costs  to 
txjth  tHJSinesses  and  consumers.  New  mettv 
ods  could  be  instituted  without  threatening 
consumer  power  to  win  just  settiements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  many  businesses  face 
the  worst  dilemma;  that  is  the  chok»  between 
simply  going  without  any  liability  insurance 
coverage  at  all,  or  laying  off  workers,  ck>sing 
plants,  and  skimping  on  efforts  toward  greater 
innovation  just  to  afford  insurance — all  ttie 
while  hoping  that  their  premiums  won't  double 
or  triple  again  next  year. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  very  concerned  with 
finding  new  ways  to  help  our  businesses  win 
back  their  competitive  edge.  Here  is  a  way  we 
can  tiegin  to  help;  here  is  a  way  we  can  bring 
down  the  cost  of  doing  business  in  AmerKa, 
and  do  so  by  improving  consumer  protection 
and  ttie  consumer's  right  to  seek  just  comperv 
sation  for  damages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  get  behind  this  issue  with  full  force. 
Let's  give  America  a  tort  system  that  is  pro- 
tective for  the  consumer  without  bankrupting 
our  businesses. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PUTNAM  COUNTY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  26,  1987 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  to  announce 
to  this  chamtier  the  175th  anniversary  of 
Putnam  County,  NY.  Originally  part  of  Dut- 
chess County,  Putnam  was  separated  by  ttie 
New  Yori<  State  Legislature  on  June  12,  1812. 
Putnam  County  is  small  in  size,  the  third 
smallest  county  in  the  State,  but  it  is  favored 
by  rolling  hills,  dear  lakes  and  streams  and 
lush  greenery  that  exists  to  this  day. 

It  is  only  50  miles  north  of  New  York  City 
and  is  bounded  by  the  Hudson  River  on  the 
west  and  Connecticut  to  the  east  Putnam 
County  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections 
of  ttie  Hudson  River,  \«here  ttie  majestic 
Hudson  Highlands  rise  from  the  river's  edge. 
This  section  of  the  Hudson,  dominated  by 
West  point  on  the  east  shore,  has  tong  irv 
spired  painters  with  its  scenic  tieauty. 
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Putnam  County  has  undergone  many 
changes  in  the  175  years  since  it  was  named 
In  honor  of  Revoiulionary  War  hero.  Major 
General  Israel  Putnam.  In  the  beginning  the 
country  was  largety  occupied  by  Dutch  and 
English  farmers  who  were  the  principal  suppli- 
ers of  dai^r  products,  meat  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  to  f^lew  York  City  and  surround- 
ing areas. 

Industry  came  to  Putnam  County  wtten  the 
West  point  Foundry  was  established  in  1817 
in  the  viitage  of  Gold  Spring,  then  a  thriving 
port  on  ttie  Hudson  River.  The  foundry 
brought  with  it  an  era  of  commercial  prosperi- 
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ty,  being  responsible  for  production  of  the  Par- 
rott  guns  of  Civil  War  fame,  locomotives,  en- 
gines  and  processing  machinery. 

Two  railroads  were  operating  in  Putnam 
County  by  the  mid-1 9th  century,  one  located 
along  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  and  one 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  extending 
from  New  York  City  to  Brewster's  station  In 
ttie  town  of  Southeast 

In  tho  later  part  of  ttie  19th  century,  Putnam 
County  began  to  change  orKe  more.  The  area 
became  a  vacationland  and  several  prominent 
hotels  were  constructed.  This  trerxj  continued 
and   summer   txingalows   t>egan   to   appear. 


June  26,  1987 

most  being  converted  to  permanent  homes 
with  tt>e  onset  of  a  poputatkxi  and  construc- 
tion boom.  Putnam  today  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  counties  in  IMew  York  State.  Its  popu- 
latkjn  has  grown  to  approximately  88,000  from 
20,000  in  1950  and  57,000  in  1970. 

I  hope  my  brief  oration  has  made  dear  tf>e 
changes  Putnam  County  has  undergone  in  its 
evolution.  I  am  confident  it  will  continue  to 
maintain  its  historical  traditions  and  values  as 
it  does  by  Its  celebrations  this  year.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  a  county  of  people  with 
such  a  high  pitch  of  spirit  and  pride. 


June  27,  1987 
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iLeffislattve  day  of  Tuesday,  June  23,  1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Jetf  Binga- 
MAN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Ood  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel, 
thank  Tou  for  the  insights,  the 
strength, .  the  direction,  that  come 
from  the  Psalms  and  especially  the 
wisdom  of  Psalm  1. 

"Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor 
standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sit- 
teth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful,  but  his 
delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  and 
in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and 
night  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  plant- 
ed by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth 
forth  his  fruit  in  his  season;  his  leaf 
also  stiall  not  wither;  and  whatsoever 
he  doeth  shaU  prosper.  The  ungodly  are 
not  so:  but  are  like  the  chaff  which  the 
vHnd  driveth  away.  Therefore  the  un- 
godly shall  not  stand  in  the  fudgment 
nor  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the 
righteous.  For  the  Lord  knoweth  the 
way  of  the  righteous:  but  the  way  of 
the  ungodly  shall  perish."— Psaixxx  1. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

n.S.  Senatk, 

PRKSIDEIfT  PRO  TEMPORX. 

Washington,  DC,  June  27,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Jeft  Bihga- 
MAH,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

JORM  C.  STENmS, 

Preaident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN  thereupon  as- 
siuned  the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Please  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Who  controls  the  time 
on  the  resolution  that  will  be  before 
the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  is  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr.  DeConcini. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  5 
minutes  of  additional  time  on  the  reso- 
lution and  that  the  vote  occur  at  9:45 
instead  of  9:40  a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Proxmire  may  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes  and  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  against  lx>th  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  gra- 
ciously giving  me  5  minutes.  I  deeply 
appreciate  it. 


TIME  FOR  A  SUPERPOWER 
ARMS  CONTROL  AGREEMENT 
ON  CONVENTIONAL  WEAPONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
could  NATO  defend  Western  Eiu-ope 
in  an  all-conventional  war?  Helmut 
Schmidt,  the  Chancellor  of  West  Ger- 
many from  1974  to  1982  weighs  in  with 
this: 

What  we  do  need  in  order  to  discourage 
and  deter  an  adversary  from  United  aggres- 
sion, whether  In  Afghanistan,  Europe  or 
elsewhere,  are  credible  conventional  forces. 
Such  forces  exist  In  Western  Europe  In 
almost  satisfactory  numbers. 

Mr.  President,  the  words  of  Helmut 
Schmidt  merit  very  careful  consider- 
ation. Schmidt  is  no  dove.  He  is  no 
unilateral  disarmer.  He  is  devoted  to 
the  seciuity  of  his  country:  West  Ger- 
many. He  knows  that  West  Germany 
is  cheek  to  jowl,  bordering  right  on 
the  frontier  with  the  Communist 
Warsaw  Pact.  He  knows  that  in  an  in- 
vasion of  Western  Europe  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  his  country  would  be  the 
first  target.  On  what  does  this 
German  statesman  base  his  optimism 
that  with  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
strengthening  NATO  could  "discour- 
age and  deter"  a  Warsaw  Pact  attack? 
He  has  solid  reasons:  First,  he  con- 
tends that  it  is  absurd  to  include  the 
Polish,  Czechoslovak.  and  East 
German  troops  in  determining  the 
Warsaw  Pact  strength.  He  says  the  So- 


viets would  need  to  employ  their  own 
Russian  guards  to  prevent  such 
Warsaw  Pact  troops  from  following 
their  own  instincts.  Then  he  points 
out  that  West  Germany  alone  has 
more  than  500.000  soldiers  on  the  spot. 
He  asserts  this  can  grow  to  1.3  million 
in  less  than  a  week.  And  that  is  just 
the  beginning.  Here  is  whjr:  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  other 
Western  European  countries,  unlike 
this  country,  have  maintained  the 
draft.  So  NATO  could  expand  its 
forces  with  veteran,  trained  reserves  in 
a  hurry.  Furthermore,  without  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  spending  NATO 
could  vastly  increase  its  deterrence  by 
integrating  the  French.  West  German, 
and  Benelux  forces.  There's  more.  In 
case  of  a  zero-zero  agreement  includ- 
ing short  range  weapons,  the  West 
would  still  have  enough  nuclear  artU- 
lery  and  nuclear-equipped  bombers 
that  NATO  could  continue  to  apply 
the  "flexible  response"  strategy. 

So  Mr.  Schmidt  coimsels  NATO  and 
the  United  States  to  accept  the  zero- 
zero  option.  Should  we?  This  Senator 
suggests  that  we  should  press  the 
option,  but  in  sequence  with  one  abso- 
lute condition.  That  condition  would 
require  that  any  phased  reduction  on 
both  sides  in  nuclear  weapons  must  co- 
incide with  a  phased  reduction  of  con- 
ventional weapons  to  achieve  equal 
numbers  on  both  sides  of  military 
equipment  and  personnel.  The  phased 
reduction  could  take  place  over  a 
period  of  say  5  years.  Arms  control  ne- 
gotiators should  press  hard  to  achieve 
equal  numliers  in  planes,  tanks,  artil- 
lery, and  so  forth,  over  the  5-year 
period.  To  the  extent  the  Soviets  resist 
such  a  reduction  NATO  might  consid- 
er an  agreement  to  permit  a  build-up 
by  NATO  of  its  forces  to  match  the 
present  Soviet  numbers.  But  there  is 
every  reason  why  Gorbachev  would 
agree  to  a  reduction  over  time  in  the 
Soviet  conventional  military  advan- 
tage. Why  would  Gorbachev  agree? 
Consider  Such  a  reduction  would  do 
far  more  than  reinforce  Gorbachev's 
consistent  drive  to  win  the  "arms  con- 
trol sentiment"  of  people  throughout 
the  world.  What  would  he  win?  He 
would  win  precisely  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic breathing  space  he  needs  to 
ease  the  enormous,  crushing  arms 
burden  on  his  people.  He  would  have  a 
chance  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  Russian  people.  He  could  im- 
prove the  sorry  state  of  Soviet  indus- 
try and  agriculture.  Many  Soviet  scien- 
tists now  entirely  occupied  with  mili- 


#  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  souements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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tary  research  and  development  would 
be  freed  to  work  In  civilian  area.  And 
what  alternative  does  Gorbachev 
have?  Gorbachev  Is  certainly  intelli- 
gent enough  to  recognize  that  a  con- 
ventional arms  race  with  the  United 
States  and  NATO  is  a  sure  loser  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  Just  think  of  it.  Not 
only  is  the  NATO  economy  three 
times  as  productive  as  the  Warsaw 
Pact  economy,  the  NATO  technology 
is  way  ahead.  It  is  ahead  in  military 
technology  areas.  But  it  Is  specially  su- 
perior in  the  application  of  that  tech- 
nology to  manufacturing  techniques. 
In  the  industrial  computer  area,  for 
example,  the  Russians  are  at  least  30 
years  behind  the  United  States. 

If  Russia  would  gain  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  conventional  military 
balance  between  the  two  great  alli- 
ances, the  gain  for  the  United  States 
would  be  even  more  certain.  We  can 
not  escape  from  the  grim  fact  that  we 
live  with  the  worst  Federal  deficits  in 
the  peacetime  history  of  this  or  any 
advanced  country.  We  know  those 
deficits  threatens  to  torpedo  our  great 
economy.  We  know  that  relief  from 
the  immense  pressure  of  $300  billion 
and  growing  defense  budgets  would  in 
the  long  run  sharply  improve  our  eco- 
nomic outlook. 

So  here  we  have  it.  We  have  a  rare 
opportunity  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
that  will  be  kept  for  one  simple  and 
decisive  reason.  It  will  greatly  benefit 
both  sides  to  keep  it.  It  will  also  sig- 
nificantly advance  the  cause  of  peace. 


UMI 


HOW  AND  WHY  ARTHUR  BURNS 
DOMINATED  AMERICAN  ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Arthur  Bums  served  his  country  bril- 
liantly. In  the  past  35  years  our  coun- 
try has  been  blessed  with  three  re- 
markable Chairmen  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board:  William  McChesney 
BCartin.  Arthur  Bums,  and  Paul 
Volcker.  Each  won  the  overwhelming 
confidence  of  the  business  community, 
the  Congress  and  the  country.  Arthur 
Bums  also  served  as  a  highly  success- 
ful Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  There  was  never  any 
doubt  where  Chairman  Bums  stood  In 
the  economic  spectrum.  He  was  con- 
sistently conservative.  But  he  was  even 
more  consistently  practical.  He  won 
every  bit  as  much  admiration  and  re- 
spect from  liberal  Domocrats  as  he  did 
from  conservative  Republicans. 

Arthur  Bums  was  an  extraordinarily 
perceptive  scholar.  He  was  a  skilled 
and  tireless  politician.  He  was  Mr. 
Take  Charge  Administrator.  He  dem- 
onstrated these  qualities  first  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Elconomic 
Advisers.  He  converted  the  Council 
from  a  highly  usefiil  fountain  of  ideas 
into  the  principle  economic  advice  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
There   was  nothing   academic   about 


O 


Bums'  Council.  When  Bums  took  over 
he  brought  in  experts  with  conflicting 
ideas,  insisted  on  rigorous  analysis  by 
scholars  with  differing  viewpoints. 
This  meant  his  staff  duplicated  their 
work.  This  didn't  bother  Bums.  It 
gave  him  exactly  the  kind  of  basis  for 
selective  Judgment  he  wanted.  He 
could  study  competing  sets  of  data  and 
then  use  his  own  deep  understanding 
of  economics  to  make  a  thoroughly  in- 
formed decision.  It  worked.  The  prod- 
uct of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers that  had  been  Olympian  under 
Edwin  Nourse  and  conspicuously  com- 
mitted to  big  government  under  Leon 
Keyserling  became  a  highly  effective 
analjrtical  tool  under  Arthur  Bums. 

Biuns  never  made  that  most  tempt- 
ing of  economic  mistakes — forecasting 
economic  developments.  Bums  was 
convinced  that  no  school  of  economics 
can  predict  the  future.  And  he  added. 
"Thank  God.  they  can't."  To  Bums 
the  function  of  the  President's  chief 
economic  adviser  was  not  to  consult 
the  tea  leaves  and  report  on  what 
would  be  the  country's  economic  con- 
dition next  month  or  next  year.  It  was 
to  bring  to  Government  an  under- 
standing of  the  consequences  of  eco- 
nomic policy  as  one  force  simong  the 
huge  number  of  factors  that  influence 
employment,  prices,  interest  rates  and 
economic  growth.  No  one  brought  that 
understanding  more  clearly  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Arthur  Bums  never  stopped  edu- 
cating us  in  Congress.  He  was  always  a 
professor  and  a  tremendously  good 
one. 

At  the  Federal  Reserve.  Bums 
brought  his  force  as  an  administrator 
and  his  style  as  the  master  organizer 
and  user  of  a  highly  skilled  staff.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  consistent- 
ly enjoyed  a  high  level  of  staff  compe- 
tence. Just  as  he  had  dominated  and 
directed  his  staff  at  the  Council  of 
E>»nomlc  Advisers,  he  did  the  same  at 
the  Fed.  But  at  the  Fed  Chairman 
Bums  was  confronted  with  a  Board  of 
six  other  governors  who  had  an  equal 
vote  on  bank  regulatory  policy  with 
Bums.  On  monetary  policy  he  also 
had  to  cope  with  an  open  market  com- 
mittee on  which  Bums  was  only  1  of 
12  members.  But  like  William  McChes- 
ney Martin  who  preceded  him  and 
Paul  Volcker  who  followed  him.  Bums 
dominated  the  Fed.  In  fact,  his  domi- 
nance was  probably  more  emphatic 
than  either  of  the  other  two  superla- 
tive Chairmen.  Unlike  Martin,  he 
would  vote  first.  He  would  fight  for  a 
consensxis  among  the  other  members 
of  the  Board  of  the  open  market  com- 
mittee. But  he  would  never  leave  a 
whisper  of  doubt  about  where  he 
stood.  He  would  fight  for  his  view- 
point. He  would  win. 

Bums  spent  substantial  time  work- 
ing us  in  the  Congress.  He  contended 
strongly  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
choices  both  on  the  Council  of  Eco- 


nomic Advisers  and  the  Fed  with  those 
of  us  who  were  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Fed  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  he  ran  this  Na- 
tion's economic  policy  with  great 
force.  During  these  Bums  years  Amer- 
ican economic  policy  was  strictly  King 
Arthur— all  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  tmd  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  once  again. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  REPUBLIC 
OP  KOREA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  Senate 
Resolution  241,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  241)  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  concerning  support  for 
the  evolution  to  full  democracy  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  this  resolu- 
tion continues  until  9:45,  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled,  with  no  amend- 
ments in  order  thereto. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  first  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  and  the 
staffs  of  the  various  policy  committees 
for  arranging  that  we  could  have  a 
freestanding  vote  on  this  particular 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  although  my  name 
does  appear  on  this  resolution,  it 
really  belongs  to  a  number  of  Senators 
who  have  worked  long  and  hard  with 
their  staffs.  The  leader  of  that  really 
Is  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  Califor- 
nia, who  has  been  out  front  on  this. 
He  and  I  have  worked  on  it  for  some 
time.  I  appreciate  the  Senator  Joining 
in  this  effort  and  his  leadership  and, 
quite  frankly,  for  permitting  me  to 
lead  off  today. 

It  would  not  be  here  if  it  were  not 
also  for  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  Pell, 
and,  of  course,  the  ranking  member, 
Mr.  Helms,  who  supports  this  resolu- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi]  is  a  strong  supporter,  as 
is  Mr.  Bond,  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri, and  many,  many  others,  who  have 
Joined  in  this  effort. 

I  want  to  thank  particularly  my 
staff  member,  Tim  Roemer,  who  has 
worked  many,  many  hours. 

Mr.  President,  South  Korean  Presi- 
dent Chun  had  promised  to  revise  the 
constitution  so  that  when  he  leaves 
office  in  Febmary  198»— the  first 
Korean  President  to  do  so  voluntari- 
ly—his  successor  would  be  more  demo- 
cratically chosen.  The  discussion  with 
the  opposition  regarding  constitution- 


al revision  had  focused  upon  direct 
elections  or  a  parliamentary  system, 
either  of  which  would  progress  toward 
democracy  from  the  current  authori- 
tarian regime.  But  on  April  13.  Presi- 
dent Chun  decided  that  due  to  the 
pressing  business  of  preparing  for  the 
Olympics'  opening  ceremonies  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1988,  there  will  be  no  con- 
stitutional revision  before  that.  In 
effect.  President  Chun  had  prioritized 
the  Olympics  before  democracy. 

I  am  a  sports  fan,  as  everyone  in  this 
body  is,  Mr.  President,  but  not  when 
athletic  events  take  preference  and 
priority  over  human  rights,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  democratic  elections.  The 
stadiums  have  been  constructed,  the 
logos  designed,  and  the  people  of 
Seoul  count  the  days  for  the  opening 
of  the  1988  Summer  Olympics.  But 
these  athletic  events  caruiot  and  must 
not  take  place  at  the  expense  of  demo- 
cratic values.  This  decision  by  I*resi- 
dent  Chun  on  April  13  is  one  of  the 
key  events  fueling  the  ongoing  crisis  in 
South  Korea.  Another  key  event  was 
the  tragic  death  of  Korean  student 
Park  Chong-Chul,  who  was  tortured 
by  police  in  a  brutal  interrogation  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  events  are 
important.  But  the  fundamental,  the 
basic,  the  underlying  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  Korean  people  is  to 
move  peacefully  from  an  authoritarian 
system  to  a  democratic  system.  The 
existing  constitution  heavily  favors 
the  traditional  military  power  struc- 
ture. The  opposition  seeks  direct  elec- 
tions or  a  referendum  for  the  people. 
The  result  has  deadlocked  Korean 
hope  for  democracy.  The  United 
States  cannot  endorse  a  particular 
system  but  we  can  respond  to  the 
democratic  impulse  that  is  stirring 
Korea.  The  forces  of  moderation  are 
increasingly  hemmed  in  by  events  out- 
side their  control  and  the  desire  to 
protect  their  interests.  Genuine  dialog 
on  the  constitutional  revision  issue 
must  proceed. 

Releasing  political  prisoners  is  im- 
portant. Allowing  Mr.  Kim  Dae  Jung 
to  travel  and  speak  freely  is  impor- 
tant. Addressing  human  rights  issues 
are  important.  Condemning  violence 
on  either  side  is  Important.  The  politi- 
cal stability  of  South  Korea  in  the 
region,  especially  in  light  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, Is  Important.  And,  so,  Mr. 
President,  is  true  and  committed  con- 
stitutional debate. 

The  United  States  must  encourage 
the  Korean  Government  toward  full 
democracy.  This  Is  in  the  Korean  peo- 
ples' own  interest;  it  is  in  the  United 
States'  security  Interests;  it  is  why  the 
40,000  United  States  troops  are  sta- 
tioned in  Korea.  The  United  States 
must  speak  on  this  vital  issue.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  spoken 
by  passing  a  resolution  on  this  subject. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  called 
on  President  Chun  to  resume  dialog 


with  the  opposition  and  revise  election 
laws.  The  President  has  written  Mr. 
Chun  on  this.  The  U.S.  Senate  has  not 
yet  conveyed  any  opinion  by  vote  on 
this  issue.  It  is  time,  Mr.  President. 

Currently  in  Korea,  President  Chun 
has  appointed  a  successor  to  the 
throne,  Roh  Tae  Woo.  He  will  merely 
be  annointed  by  5,000  delegates  in  a 
very  indirect  process.  Mr.  Roh,  a  gen- 
eral, has  close  associations  with  the 
military.  He  was  instnimental  in  com- 
manding the  Seoul  Garrison  when 
President  Chun  took  office  in  a  mili- 
tary coup  in  1980.  After  President 
Chun's  announcement  of  Mr.  Roh  as 
his  successor,  a  new  round  of  riots,  ar- 
rests, and  detentions  hit  Korea,  as  I 
referred  to  earlier  as  one  of  the  key 
issues  in  this  debate.  One  of  the  oppo- 
sition leaders,  Kim  Dae  Jung,  had 
been  under  house  arrest  for  over  2 
months.  Said  Stephen  Cardinal  Kim, 
whose  influence  goes  far  beyond  the 
country's  Roman  Catholic  population: 
"The  peoples'  dream  for  constitutional 
reform,  which  they  had  expected  to 
open  up  a  new  brighter  era,  has  been 
miserably  shattered." 

The  administration  has  said  the 
"U.S.  consistently  and  steadfastly  sup- 
ports the  development  of  democracy 
in  Korea."  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Gaston  Sigur  has  called  for  civi- 
lianizing  of  Korean  politics.  Mr.  Sigiir 
Just  recently  visited  South  Korea  as  a 
special  envoy  from  the  President  to 
address  this  Lssue.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives supports  free  and  fair 
elections  and  has  said  so.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  sense  of  Congress  expresses 
exactly  what  the  administration  and 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  have  already 
voiced.  This  amendment  encourages 
development  to  full  democracy;  it 
stress^  the  geostrategic  military  im- 
portance and  longstanding  friendship 
with  Korea;  it  recommends  that  the 
United  States  Ambassador  should 
meet  with  all  Koreans  Interested  in 
true  democracy;  and  it  supports  the 
principle  that  political  rights  accompa- 
ny economic  success — elementary 
rights  such  as  free  speech  and  assem- 
bly and  direct  or  indirect  elections,  but 
not  appointment.  Finally,  this  amend- 
ment supports  the  democratic  rights 
and  responsibilities  that  define  Ameri- 
can beliefs.  Accordingly,  this  resolu- 
tion supports  the  release  of  political 
prisoners,  freedom  of  assembly  and 
the  press,  the  mutual  restraint  of  vio- 
lence, the  lifting  of  restrictions  on  Mr. 
Kim  Dae  Jung,  and  genuine  debate  on 
constitutional  reform. 

The  U.S.  Senate  cannot  afford  to 
remain  silent  on  this  issue  of  democra- 
cy. The  stakes  are  high  for  the  United 
States  and  other  allied  nations  that 
helped  defend  South  Korea  in  the 
1950's.  But  also,  the  stakes  are  high 
for  the  hard  working  and  industrious 
people  of  South  Korea.  Some  legisla- 
tors are  now  discussing  possible  trade 
and  economic  sanctions  against  South 


Korea.  Before  we  debate  this  step,  we 
should  vote  on  democracy  and  demo- 
cratic rights.  Democracy,  after  all.  is 
what  thousands  of  American  soldiers 
died  for  in  the  Korean  war.  It  is  also 
what  40,000  troops  are  there  to 
defend.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  in  the  spirit  of 
nurturing  democracy  and  dialog  and 
protecting  U.S.  security  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  a 
host  of  articles  and  editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Battlx  LniKs  Drawn  roR  South  Korka 
Raixiks 

(By  r>aniel  Snelder) 

Sboul.— The  relative  calm  in  South  Korea 
yesterday  seemed  to  be  the  quiet  before  a 
storm. 

Both  the  forces  of  the  political  opposition 
and  those  of  the  military-backed  regime  are 
geared  up  for  a  confrontation  in  the  streets 
of  Seoul  and  other  major  cities  today.  The 
opposition  has  called  for  a  mass  "Peace 
March"  to  press  for  constitutional  reform 
and  democratization. 

The  government  has  vowed  to  crush  what 
it  called  "the  reckless  and  illegal  demonstra- 
tions." In  language  reflecting  the  gathering 
mood  of  confrontation.  National  Police  Di- 
rector-General Kwon  Bok  Kyong  charged 
that  the  protests  are  "aimed  at  driving  soci- 
ety into  extreme  chaos  and  anxiety  to 
achieve  its  [the  opposition  coalition's]  sub- 
versive political  objectives." 

The  demonstrations  are  seen  as  a  test  of 
strength  following  the  summit  meeting 
Wednesday  between  President  Chun  Doo 
Hwan  and  opposition  leader  Kim  Toung 
Sam. 

The  opposition  has  labeled  the  talks  a 
failure,  sasring  the  regime  did  not  make  seri- 
ous concessions  to  opposition  demands  for  a 
retraction  of  the  government's  April  13  deci- 
sion to  suspend  tallLS  on  a  new,  more  demo- 
cratic constitution. 

The  summit  "failed  to  calm  down  our  peo- 
ple's movement,"  opposition  leader  Kim 
Dae  Jung  said  in  an  Interview  yesterday. 
"Tomorrow's  rally  is  another  decisive  case 
to  determine  our  political  future." 

The  only  concrete  result  of  the  meeting 
was  Mr.  Kim's  release  from  house  arrest. 

The  government  continues  to  insist  that 
its  offer  to  resume  talks  in  the  National  As- 
sembly represents  a  commitment  to  resume 
dialogue.  "The  political  opposition  should 
end  their  insistence  on  solving  all  problems 
in  one  sweep,"  said  a  presidential  spokes- 
man, "and  should  instead  approach  the 
issue  in  a  more  patient  and  earnest  atti- 
tude." 

The  government  is  hoping  this  stance, 
along  with  its  threat  to  block  assembly 
before  the  march,  will  keep  down  the  turn- 
out on  Friday. 

The  prospects  for  serious  street  clashes 
and  violence  is  raising  fears  that  the  govern- 
ment may  move  to  impose  martial  law  or 
some  kind  of  emergency  rule. 

"I  cannot  deny  that  possibility,"  said  Kim 
Dae  Jung.  "This  government  may  be  seek- 
ing to  get  that  sort  of  chance." 

The  opposition  is  urging  participants  to 
maintain  a  non-violent  stance,  fearing  radi- 
cal students  may  seek  clashes  with  police. 
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OMton  Sicur.  United  SUtes  UBiatant  sec- 
leUry  of  sUte  for  East  AsU  and  PadHc  af- 
telrs,  warned  against  such  a  turn  of  events. 

"Our  position  is  crystal  clear— we  oppose 
martial  law."  lilr.  Slcur  told  reporters 
before  his  departure  yesterday  after  a  two 
day  fact  finding  visit.  "Any  use  of  the  armed 
forces  In  this  situation  is  unwarranted." 

Sigur,  who  met  with  both  government  and 
opposition  leaders,  called  on  both  sides  to 
proceed  with  dialogue.  "Hopefully  dialogue 
will  continue  and  move  forward  at  various 
levels,  so  that  action  can  be  agreed  upon." 
he  said. 

He  expressed  confidence  in  the  prospects 
for  agreonent.  while  admitting  that  the 
gulf  between  the  two  sides  is  wide. 

Sigur's  visit  won  praise  from  the  opposi- 
tion, which  has  been  critical  of  what  it  sees 
•■  American  *?f^H"g  for  the  Chun  regime. 

"I  told  Mr.  Sigur  I  think  your  government 
is  now  headed  in  the  right  direction,"  Kim 
said.  He  pointed  favorably,  as  evidence,  to 
the  US  "openly  advocating  the  support  of 
our  peoples'  efforts  at  democratization"  and 
the  "open  opposition  to  military  involve- 
ment in  politics." 

(MeanwhOe,  the  Associated  Press  report- 
ed North  Korea,  which  said  Wednesday  that 
the  situation  in  South  Korea  was  as  danger- 
ous as  when  the  two  countries  went  to  war 
37  years  ago,  said  yesterday  it  had  no  inten- 
tion of  involving  Itself  by  force  in  South 
Korea.] 

South  KoaaAif  IfiuTAav:  Watthig  n  Wncs 
(By  Daniel  Snelder) 

SiouL.— The  most  important  actor  in  the 
South  Korean  political  scene  is  also  the 
least  visible  and  the  most  unpredictable— 
the  military. 

As  the  coimtry  is  pulled  apart  in  a  seesaw 
dynamic  of  political  protest  and  governmen- 
tal response,  the  Army  stands  ominously  in 
the  wings,  ready  to  intervene. 

Last  week,  as  protests  swept  through 
South  Korea.  President  Chun  Doc  Hwan.  a 
former  general,  met  with  senior  Army  com- 
manders. According  to  several  well-informed 
Korean  and  Western  sources,  Mr.  Chun  re- 
ceived their  pledge  to  impose  emergency 
rule,  deploying  their  forces  to  maintain 
order. 

Chun,  one  sotirce  said,  "was  close  to  [de- 
claring] martial  law  last  week  but  backed 
down  off  it." 

His  decision  to  bold  off  was  prompted,  the 
sources  say,  by  pressure  from  within  South 
Korea  and  from  the  United  States,  its  main 
ally.  American  officials  in  the  past  week 
have  sought  to  issue  unusually  blunt  warn- 
ings against  martial  law. 

"Any  use  of  the  armed  forces  in  this  situa- 
tion is  unwarranted."  US  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Oaston  Sigtir  said  in  Seoul  yes- 
terday. 

Close  observers  of  the  South  Korean  mili- 
tary express  uncertainty  over  what  course 
the  politicized  officers  may  chose.  The  cir- 
cumstances for  overt  military  intervention, 
all  agree,  would  be  created  by  an  escalation 
of  the  political  turmoil  that  has  swept  the 
country  in  the  past  two  weeks.  The  military 
would  deploy  troops,  they  say,  if  it  felt  the 
police  and  government  could  no  longer  con- 
trol events  on  the  street. 

However  there  are  also  powerful  factors 
acting  against  such  intervention.  Many 
Korean  mOltary  officers  wish  to  avoid  a 
repeat  of  the  Kwaoglu  Incident  of  May, 
IMO  wlien  troops  under  General  Chun 
crushed  a  student-led  revolt  in  Kwangju. 
klUlng  at  least  300  persons. 


"There  are  Indications  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  military  officers  that  see  the  dangers  of 
an  emergency  or  garrison  decree,"  says  a 
Western  diplomat.  They  "feel  the  prestige 
of  the  Army  suffered  a  lot  because  of  the 
Kwangju  incident  and  wouldn't  want  that 
to  happen  again." 

Nonetheless,  the  Korean  military  has  a 
powerful  belief  that  such  civilian  imrest  is  a 
threat  to  national  security.  The  threat  from 
North  Korea,  the  well-armed  communist 
dictatorship,  has  been  used  many  times  to 
motivate  the  need  for  suppressing  dissent. 
On  Wednesday,  Defense  Minister  Lee  Ki 
Baek.  a  close  military  ally  of  Chun,  spoke 
about  "unusual"  troop  movements  in  the 
north  in  a  meeting  with  senior  military  com- 
manders. According  to  South  Korean  press 
reports,  Lee  said  the  events  are  "taking 
place  in  North  Korea  in  connection  with  the 
domestic  [political]  situation  in  the  south." 

The  military's  fierce  antlcommunism.  a 
hallmark  since  the  Korean  War,  has  tended 
to  warp  attitudes  toward  opposition  parties. 
In  the  elite  Korean  Military  Academy, 
cadets  are  reportedly  taught  that  opposition 
leader  Kim  Dae  Jun  is  a  communist  sympa- 
thizer. 

For  many  military  officers,  says  one  long- 
time ol>8erver,  the  mere  possibility  of  the 
opposition  coming  to  power  is  feared.  "They 
don't  trust"  what  the  opposition  "would  do 
with  national  security,"  he  says. 

The  military  officers  also  fear  retribution 
for  Kwangju.  "For  some  it  could  mean  going 
to  Jail.  For  others."  the  source  continues,  "it 
could  mean  Just  being  deprived  of  their 
perks  and  power.  .  .  ." 

While  the  country  has  lived  under  a  nomi- 
nally civilian  government,  the  Army  has 
been  the  actual  source  of  power  for  the  past 
25  years.  Civilian  rule  ended  in  IMl  when 
Gen.  Park  Chung  Hee  staged  a  coup.  Gener- 
al Park  set  the  style  for  Korea's  military 
leaders:  He  legitimized  his  rule,  giving  it  a 
civilian,  constitutional  form,  with  political 
parties  and  limited  elections.  But  the  actual 
realm  of  electoral  choice  was  kept  limited. 

Park  was  assassinated  in  October  1979. 
Shortly  after  that,  Chun  staged  his  own 
coup.  Following  in  Park's  footsteps,  he  too 
became  a  civilian,  becoming  President  under 
a  new  Constitution  In  September  1980. 
During  this  time.  Korea's  generals,  majors, 
and  colonels  have  come  to  occupy  positions 
of  influence  and  power  throughout  society. 
Former  generals  constitute  a  quarter  of  the 
ruling  party's  National  Assembly  members 
and  retire  to  top  posts  incorporations  and 
the  bureaucracy. 

A  martial  law  declaration,  ot>servers  say, 
could  be  accompanied  by  a  coup  against 
Chun.  But.  says  one  ot»erver,  conditions 
"would  have  to  reach  the  stage  where  the 
core  group  In  the  Army  .  .  .  [concluded] 
that  Chun  is  more  of  a  liability  than  an 
asset,  that  if  they  didn't  do  something, 
something  worse  would  happen." 

Certain  factors  work  against  a  coup.  For 
one  Chun  is  said  to  be  a  master  at  not  only 
coup-making  but  coup  prevention.  More  im- 
portantly, the  observer  believes,  the  mili- 
tary has  become  "more  pragmatic.  .  .  . 
They've  seen  military  government  falL"  If 
they  moved,  "it  would  simply  be  to  work 
themselves  out  of  a  disaster,  out  of  being 
blamed  for  another  mess." 

StUl,  the  present  situation  may  present 
unavoidable  choices  for  the  military.  The 
Chun  regime  is  demonstrably  unpopular. 
The  unrest  could  make  his  continuation  in 
office  untenable  without  military  interven- 
tion. 


U.S.  bmfsmxs  PaxssxTax  oh  Chur 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

The  Reagan  administration  turned  up  its 
public  pressure  on  the  government  of  South 
Korean  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  yester- 
day, calling  recent  concessions  to  the  oppo- 
sition in  Seoul  "small  signs  of  flexibility" 
and  bltintly  recommending  "further  con- 
crete positive  moves." 

The  administration's  views  were  an- 
nounced at  a  White  House  news  confereiux 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Oaston  J. 
Sigur,  who  met  reporters  immediately  after 
briefing  President  Reagan  on  Sigur's  Just- 
completed  mission  to  Seoul. 

Speaking  with  presidential  authorization 
against  the  symbolic  background  of  the 
presidential  seal.  Sigur  called  for  Korean 
opposition  leaders  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment leaders  to  "examine  their  positions 
and  work  toward  the  middle." 

Privately,  U.S.  officials  are  showing  signs 
of  Impatience  at  the  unwUlingness  of 
Korean  opposition  leaders  to  renew  negotia- 
tions with  the  Chun  regime  on  the  means  of 
selecting  Chun's  successor  between  now  and 
February,  when  the  president  is  pledged  to 
step  down. 

Sigur  had  no  word  of  criticism  of  the  op- 
position In  his  remarks,  though  he  did  say 
that  the  Korean  people  "ask  for  consensus 
to  replace  confrontation,  meetings  to  re- 
place posturing  and  for  compromise  to  pave 
the  way  to  progress." 

The  most  explicit  message  was  for  Chun. 
"We  »irge  tolerance  for  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions, release  of  people  in  prison  for  politi- 
cal activities,  an  end  to  preemptive  arrests 
and  house  arrests.  Such  steps  are  neces- 
sary." Sigur  said. 

By  describing  as  "small  signs  of  flexibil- 
ity" Chung's  meeting  with  opposition  leader 
Kim  Young  Sam  and  Chun's  reversal  of  his 
April  13  decision  ending  national  debate  on 
constitutional  change,  Sigur  appeared  to  be 
suggesting  that  the  Korean  president 
should  go  much  farther  toward  meeting  op- 
position demands. 

"This  is  a  very  tense  time  in  Korea,  full  of 
opportunities  for  progress  toward  political 
compromise,  yet  carrying  risks  of  degenera- 
tion into  violent  confrontation,"  Sigur  said. 
As  in  other  recent  official  U.S.  utterances, 
there  was  no  mention  of  North  Korea  or  the 
international  security  situation. 

Sigur  made  it  clear  that  Washington  op- 
poses renewed  house  arrest  for  opposition 
leader  Kim  Dae  Jung,  though  he  suggested 
it  is  understandable  In  the  context  of  yester- 
day In  Seoul,  when  mass  demonstrations 
had  been  threatened  to  test  the  strength  of 
the  government  and  opposition.  The  U.S.  of- 
ficial said  he  was  "very  hopeful"  that  Kim's 
renewed  house  arrest  will  be  lifted  "very 
shortly." 

The  U.S.  message  to  the  Korean  govern- 
ment and  military  commanders,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Sigur,  continued  to  emphasize 
that  "military  steps  offer  no  solution"  to 
the  political  crisis.  Sigur  said  it  is  "clear  as 
day"  to  everyone  that  in  the  U.S.  view,  "any 
intervention  by  the  mUitary  into  this  situa- 
tion is  unwarranted  and  we  oppose  it." 

U.S.  officials,  who  expressed  relief  that  a 
day  of  tension  and  testing  had  ended  in 
Seoul  without  the  explosive  outbreak  of  dis- 
order that  had  been  feared,  said  Sigur's 
public  message  was  designed  to  affect 
Cniun's  decision  making  as  he  ponders  new 
steps  to  assuage  the  public  and  political  op- 
position there.  Annotuicement  of  further 
government  steps  Is  exi>ected  from  Chun 
within  the  next  several  days,  officials  said. 


U.S.  apprehension  about  the  political  situ- 
ation in  Korea  and  U.S.  policy  toward  it. 
which  have  grown  clearer  and  sharper  over 
the  past  two  weeks  of  large-scale  public 
demonstrations,  escalated  further  with 
Sigur's  news  conference.  Sigur  previously 
said  he  had  gone  to  Korea  to  listen  and 
assess  the  situation  rather  than  prescribe. 
But  after  reporting  to  Reagan  on  his  mis- 
sion. Sigur  insisted  that  major  new  democ- 
ratizing steps  be  taken  by  the  Chun  govern- 
ment, came  closer  than  before  in  specifying 
what  they  should  be.  and  did  so  In  a  more 
highly  visible  and  symbolic  public  setting. 

Sig\ir  disavowed  any  Intention  by  Wash- 
ington to  "Intervene  in  detail"  about  the  po- 
litical process  in  Korea.  Nevertheless,  he 
said,  the  United  States  must  continue  to 
strongly  urge  that  the  transfer  of  power 
from  the  retiring  Chun  take  place  as  sched- 
uled next  February  and  that  it  take  place 
"in  peacefiil  circumstances  .  . .  with  continu- 
ing and  growing  dialogue  between  all  parties 
concerned." 

A  Long  Hot  SmofiR  m  Skoul 

The  new  protest  rallies  in  South  Korea  in- 
dicate that  the  concessions  made  by  Presi- 
dent Chun  Doo  Hwan  were  too  little  and 
came  too  late  to  end  the  turmoil,  turn  politi- 
cal activity  back  into  channels  of  negotia- 
tion and  convince  the  United  States  that 
the  leadership  has  matters  in  hand.  The  ral- 
lies suggest  that  the  students  may  stay  in 
the  streets  longer  and  that,  under  their 
goad,  the  moderate  opposition  may  intensi- 
fy effort  to  bring  down  the  regime.  Whether 
the  army  wiU  leave  the  Job  of  enforcing 
order  with  the  police  or  even  whether  the 
army  will  stay  united  behind  President 
Chun  and  the  fellow  former  general  he  has 
named  as  his  successor  is  up  in  the  air.  The 
outlook  is  for  a  long,  explosive  summer  in 
Seoul. 

Korea,  then,  is  launched  into  great  uncer- 
tainty. The  United  States  did  not  expect 
this  development.  But  upheaval  has  come, 
and  with  it  arrives  new  risk  to  the  American 
interest  in  a  dependency's  welfare  and  in 
the  peace  of  the  region— for  across  a  near 
and  fragile  line  sits  the  menacing  regime  of 
North  Korea. 

For  decades  Washington's  challenge  in 
dealing  with  friendly  autocratic  govern- 
ments has  been  to  encourage  essential 
change  but  not  summary  change:  progress 
toward  democracy  but  not  a  loss  of  control 
leading  on  to  leftist  or  anti-American  re- 
gimes. In  recent  years,  the  Philippines 
stands  as  a  provisional  success  story.  Iran 
and  Nicaragua  stand  as  disasters — Carter- 
era  disasters  that  Ronald  Reagan  rode  to 
the  White  House  pledging  never  to  repeat. 
Korea  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Panama  are  his 
hand  cases. 

For  anticipation  in  Korea,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration gets  low  grades.  Its  catch-up 
game  is  more  promising.  TTiough  often  criti- 
cized for  instinctively  favoring  consider- 
ations of  strategy  and  security  over  consid- 
erations of  democracy  and  human  rights,  it 
la  ii.iigning  itself  pragmatically  in  Korea 
with  elements  of  peaceful  change. 

The  administration  detaches  itself  from 
the  Korean  military  in  one  dimension  by 
preemptively  denouncing  the  use  of  force  on 
civilians  and  any  turn  to  a  military  coup.  It 
detaches  itself  in  a  second  dimension  by  of- 
fering public  favor  for  a  plan  to  have  Presi- 
dent Chun  replaced  at  the  end  of  his  term 
next  February  not  by  his  handpicked  com- 
rade but  by  an  interim  figure  chosen  in 
broad  consultations.  So  far  its  pressures 
have  been  In  the  right  direction.  The  ques- 


tion is  whether  it  can  bring  the  Chun  gov- 
ernment along  with  it  without  helping  to 
incite  military  revolt,  worse  repression  and 
the  predictable  reaction  to  It. 

RccASTXifo  South  Korxa 

The  predictable  cast  of  characters— 
mainly  on  the  left— has  been  suggesting 
that  the  United  States  should  clean  up 
South  Korea.  For  "clean  up"  read:  Oust  the 
government  of  President  C^un  Doo  Hwan 
and  turn  over  power  to  the  opposition. 

There  are  several  major  things  wrong 
with  this  woolly  thinking. 

First,  the  US  does  not  have  it  within  its 
power  to  change  govenunents  in  Seoul. 
That  must  be  done  by  Koreans  themselves. 
Any  clumsy  attempt  to  force  the  issue 
would  almost  certainly  be  met  with  a  mili- 
tary coup.  What  would  the  US  do  then- 
divert  its  40,000  troops  in  South  Korea,  sent 
there  to  guard  against  the  communist 
North,  to  fight  the  South  Korean  Army? 

Second,  the  opposition,  although  drawing 
strength  from  government  insensitivity,  is 
not  united  In  either  organization  or  strate- 
gy. Kim  Young  Sam,  the  opposition  leader 
with  whom  President  Chun  met  this  week, 
stands  restlessly  in  the  shadow  of  Kim  Dae 
Jung,  the  other  opposition  leader  who  has 
been  under  house  detention.  They  have 
spUt  with  other  opposition  leaders  over  the 
course  of  dialogue  with  the  governing 
regime.  The  opposition  needs  to  get  its  act 
together. 

Third,  even  if  the  US  were  able  to  orches- 
trate a  turnover  of  power,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  opposition  criticism  of  the  US 
role  in  Korea  to  date  would  turn  to  affec- 
tion. Certainly  the  US  would  be  hard  put  to 
capture  the  anti-American  student  radicals. 

Thus,  endorsement  by  the  US  of  the  oppo- 
sition would  not  only  alienate  the  right- 
wing  military,  but  might  do  nothing  for  pro- 
moting bonds  with  the  left. 

The  US  should  not  be  chcxMing  govern- 
ments in  South  Korea. 

The  US  should  be  standing  for  movement 
in  the  direction  of  democracy,  and  urging 
upon  all  parties  there  its  own  values  and 
principles. 

There  have  been  some  reckless  recommen- 
dations In  Washington  to  those  responsible 
for  formulating  US  policy. 

One  is  that  the  US  should  threaten  to  pull 
its  troops  out  of  South  Korea  if  Mr.  Chun 
does  not  move  faster  toward  political 
reform.  That  Is  irresponsible.  Aside  from  in- 
viting North  Korean  intervention  in  South 
Korea,  it  would  weaken  the  American  pres- 
ence in  a  general  region  where  the  Soviets 
are  aggressively  expanding. 

A  second  suggestion  is  for  drastic  econom- 
ic sanctions  against  South  Korea.  That,  too, 
would  stymie  one  of  America's  principal 
allies  at  a  time  when  the  Soviets  are  ex- 
panding and  when  the  US  Is  facing  luicer- 
talnty  over  the  future  of  bases  in  the  Ptilllp- 
pines. 

Then  there  is  the  suggestion  that  the  US 
ought  to  lay  down  a  marker  to  Chun  by  dis- 
patching to  Seoul  an  emissary  such  as  Sen. 
Paul  Laxalt. 

That  conjures  up  clear  parallels  with  the 
fall  of  President  Ferdinand  Marcos  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  US  role  in  that  transfer 
of  power. 

But  South  Korea  is  not  the  Philippines.  It 
has  a  vibrant  economy  and  a  tough,  well- 
drilled  army.  The  Philippines  had  neither. 
The  Philippines  was  driven  by  corruption. 
While  there  is  some  in  South  Korea,  it  is  on 
nothing  like  the  Filipino  scale. 


More  important,  though  Chun  Is  not 
widely  Uked,  he  is  no  Marcos. 

Nor.  in  the  ranks  of  the  South  Korean  op- 
position, is  there  any  charismatic  Coraaon 
Aquino. 

It  is  tempting  to  some  to  urge  precipitate 
and  Impulsive  US  action  in  South  Korea. 
But  this  should  be  a  time  for  steady  nerves 
and  cool  heads  in  Washington.  The  pressure 
for  reform  should  be  kept  on  C^un.  There 
should  be  no  daylight  between  the  policy 
enunciated  In  Washington  and  the  applica- 
tion of  It  by  the  US  embassy  in  Seoul. 

But  there  is  danger  on  overestimating  US 
influence  in  South  Korea  and  the  ability  to 
recast  every  country  around  the  world  in 
the  Image  the  US  would  impatiently  like  to 
see. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  will  be  happy  to 
ylel(L 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  The  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Arizona.  I  thank  him  for  his 
leadership  in  this  matter  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  generous  remarks  with 
regard  to  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
do  with  regard  to  himian  rights  In 
South  Korea. 

I  rise  to  speak  as  a  U.S.  Senator  who 
has  worked  for  many  years  for  human 
rights  in  and  out  of  the  Senate.  I  first 
witnessed  dictatorship  In  Nazi  Germa- 
ny. I  lived  under  it  in  Fascist  Italy.  I 
have  seen  it  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I 
speak  also  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Subcommittee 
on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  is  going  to  make  its  voice  heard 
on  the  critical  situation  in  South 
Korea  today.  I  do  not  mean  to  com- 
pare the  regime  in  South  Korea  with 
the  Nazi  regime,  but  the  government 
in  Seoul  is,  indeed,  a  dictatorship. 

Let  me  stress,  first,  my  great  respect 
for  the  people  of  South  Korea.  They 
have  achieved  miracles  in  economics, 
in  industry,  labor,  business,  financx. 
They  now  yearn  for  and  need  match- 
ing progress  in  the  realm  of  democracy 
and  freedom.  They  are  certainly  ready 
and  mature  and  wise  enough  to  run 
their  own  affairs  through  processes  of 
self-government.  Unfortunately,  the 
papers  have  been  filled  in  recent 
weeks  with  the  news  that  the  Korean 
people  are  taking  to  the  streets  to 
fight  for  democratic  freedoms,  a  fair 
electoral  system  and  for  justice. 

I  am  glad  they  are  fighting  for  those 
purposes,  but  I  regret  that  they  need 
to. 

The  Korean  people  have  made  it 
clear  they  will  not  be  lulled  by  prom- 
ises of  a  peaceful  transfer  of  power- 
promises  that  become  increasingly 
fraudvQent  as  it  becomes  clear  that  no 
transfer  of  power  will  be  fair,  demo- 
cratic, or  peaceful  under  current  con- 
ditions. The  Korean  people  will  not 
a(xept  an  electoral  process  that  is 
merely  a  cosmetic  exercise,   a  mock 
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election  that  only  substitutes  one  dic- 
tator for  another. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  makes 
clear  that  the  American  people  stand 
with  the  people  of  South  Korea  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom  from  dicta- 
torship. 

This  administration  has  not  been 
forceful  enough  in  making  clear 
United  States  interests  in  a  truly 
democratic  Korea.  We  have  too  often 
and  for  too  long  been  associated  with 
the  unpopular  Chun  regime.  We 
cannot  be  evenhanded  when  the 
choice  is  between  democracy  and  dic- 
tatorship. We  must  press  for  democra- 
cy only. 

The  American  people  sacrificed  over 
50,000  lives  to  preserve  South  Korea's 
freedom  from  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

American  bojrs  did  not  die  in  Korea 
for  an  oppressive,  military  regime  that 
has  virtually  no  support  among  the 
Korean  people. 

American  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance were  given  to  Korea  to  sup- 
port democracy,  not  military  dictator- 
ship. 

We  must  not  turn  our  backs  now,  as 
the  Korean  people  are  again  fighting  a 
dictatorship— this  time  a  dictatorship 
from  the  right.  And  so  we  must  restate 
our  commitment,  during  this  difficult 
period  in  the  Republic  of  Korea's  his- 
tory, that  we  stand  with  the  people  of 
that  country,  and  that  we  support 
their  efforts  to  forge  a  democratic 
system. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  violent 
confrontations  of  the  past  few  days  in 
Korea,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Korean 
people  will  be  able  to  work  out  the 
current  impasse  on  the  constitutional 
reform.  This  could  be  the  most  impor- 
tant moment  in  Korean  history.  The 
events  of  recent  days  have  made  it  ap- 
parent that  change  is  inevitable.  We 
must  urge  that  this  change  take  place 
peacefully  and  in  a  true  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  flexibility. 

We  must  also  forthrightly  state  that 
any  intervention  by  the  Korean 
Armed  Forces  or  any  attempt  at  a 
military  solution  would  be  extremely 
unwise  and  could  indefinitely  under- 
mine the  political,  economic,  and 
social  stability  of  the  Korean  nation. 
Instead,  we  must  encourage  the  search 
for  creative  solutions  to  this  impasse. 

The  future  of  South  Korea  will  be 
determined  by  Korean  leaders,  and 
any  real  solution  to  the  current  quan- 
dary must  have  the  strong  support  of 
the  Korean  people. 

But  as  Americans  who  have  a  deep 
Interest  in  the  long-term  security  and 
democratic  development  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  we  must  underscore  our 
Interest  in  seeing  that  genuine  democ- 
racy is  established  in  that  country. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
send  a  united  message  to  aU  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by 


lending  their  firm  support  to  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
made  some  significant  progress  yester- 
day in  remarks  made  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Gaston  J.  Sigiu-.  I 
met  with  Secretary  Sig\ir  yesterday.  I 
know  that  the  administration  feels 
that  the  resolution  will  be  helpful  in 
the  present  circimistances. 

I  also  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Sigur 
yesterday  announced  the  administra- 
tion's views  of  the  situation  in  South 
Korea  at  a  White  House  news  confer- 
ence. 

The  Washington  Post  reports  this 
morning  that: 

The  most  explicit  message  was  for  Chun. 
"We  urge  tolerance  for  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions, release  of  people  in  prison  for  politi- 
cal activities,  an  end  to  preemptive  arrests 
and  house  arrests.  Such  steps  are  neces- 
sary." Sigxir  said. 

The  Washington  Post  went  on  to 
state  that  the  Korean  people  "ask  for 
consensus  to  replace  confrontation, 
meetings  to  replace  posturing  and  for 
compromise  to  pave  the  way  to 
progress."  Those  are  the  words  of 
Gaston  Sigur. 

The  Post  further  reports. 

By  describing  as  "small  signs  of  flexibil- 
ity" Chun's  meeting  with  opposition  leader 
Kim  Toung  Sam  and  Chun's  reversal  of  his 
April  13  decision  ending  national  debate  on 
constitutional  change,  Sigur  appeared  to  be 
suggesting  that  the  Korean  President 
should  go  much  farther  toward  meeting  op- 
position demands. 

This  is  a  very  tense  time  in  Korea,  full  of 
opportunities  for  progress  toward  political 
compromise,  yet  carrying  risks  of  degenera- 
tion into  violent  confrontation.  .  .  . 

Sigur  made  it  clear  that  Washington  op- 
poses renewed  House  arrest  for  opposition 
leader  Kim  Dae  Jung.  .  .  .  The  U.S.  official 
said  he  was  "very  hopeful"  that  Kim's  re- 
newed house  arrest  will  be  lifted  "very 
shortly." 

The  U.S.  message  to  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment and  military  commanders,  as  expected 
by  Sigur,  continued  to  emphasize  that  "mili- 
tary steps  offer  no  solution"  to  the  political 
crisis.  Sigur  said  it  is  "clear  as  day"  to  every- 
one that  in  the  U.S.  view  "tmy  intervention 
by  the  military  into  this  situation  is  unwar- 
ranted and  we  oppose  it." 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  admin- 
istration for  taking  that  firm  stand 
and  sending  that  firm  message  to 
South  Korea.  It  is  now  time  for  the 
Senate  to  send  a  similar  message.  I  am 
glad  that  we  are  about  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  may  Inquire  as  to  the  time 
remaining.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine- 
teen minutes  remain  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield  whatever 
time  the  Seiuitor  from  Missouri  will 
require.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  resolution  and  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  for 


crafting  what  is  an  extremely  signifi- 
cant and  important  resolution  for  us 
to  consider  at  this  difficult  time. 

Korea  is  truly  important  to  the 
United  States  and  we  have  to  pay  care- 
ful attention  to  what  is  happening  in 
that  country.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  has  Just 
noted,  we  had  very  clear  signs  yester- 
day from  the  administration  of  the  se- 
riousness with  which  they  view  the  sit- 
uation. 

I  thought  it  was  very  significant  that 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Gaston 
Sigur  was  quoted  as  bluntly  recom- 
mending "further  concrete  positive 
moves."  He  was  said  to  have  done  so 
against  the  highly  visible  and  symbolic 
background  of  the  Presidential  seal, 
which  I  think  does  set  the  tone  which 
all  Americans  feel  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  seeing  progress. 

There  are  few  areas  which  play  a 
more  key  role  in  our  national  defense 
than  the  nation  of  South  Korea. 
There  are  40,000  American  troops  sta- 
tioned in  South  Korea.  South  Korea  is 
an  important  trading  partner  of  the 
United  States  as  well.  Last  year,  it  was 
our  eighth  largest  export  market  and 
viewed  on  the  other  side.  United 
States  imports  to  Korea  marked  us  the 
second  largest  importer.  For  this 
reason,  we  must  think  very  carefully 
before  we  rush  in  with  heavy-handed 
sanctions,  drastic  actions,  or  decide  to 
sit  on  the  sidelines  and  do  nothing. 

I  think  it  is  clear  to  say  that  all  of  us 
here  in  this  body  want  to  see  an  end  to 
the  clashes  in  the  streets  of  Seoul, 
Pusan,  and  other  Korean  cities,  and 
all  of  us  here  want  to  see  South  Korea 
move  toward  democracy. 

But  we  must  take  measured  action 
and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  aggra- 
vate the  situation. 

It  appears  that  the  situation  in 
South  Korea  has  heated  almost  to  the 
boiling  point.  We  were  all  truly  sorry 
yesterday  to  read  in  the  morning  news 
that  the  Government  was  once  again 
arresting  hundreds  of  protesters,  in- 
cluding opposition  leader  Kim  Young 
Sam,  and  opposition  leader  Kim  Dae 
Jimg  was  once  again  placed  under 
house  arrest  after  only  1  day  of  free- 
dom. 

As  the  crisis  in  South  Korea  dee- 
pens. President  Chun  may  very  well  be 
on  the  verge  of  drastic  action,  possibly 
even  instituting  martial  law. 

Of  even  greater  concern  and  unfor- 
tunately greater  likelihood  is  a  possi- 
bility of  a  military  takeover,  the  kind 
that  has  plagued  South  Korea  twice  in 
its  short  history. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  crisis  in  South  Korea  does 
not  take  place  in  a  vacuum.  Less  than 
30  miles  from  the  capital  are  the 
North  Koreans,  massed  with  heavy 
heavy  armament  and  artillery,  wsdting 
for  the  opportunity  to  exploit  any 
weakness  in  their  southern  neighbor. 


Mr.  President,  South  Korea  is  a  vital 
link  in  our  national  security.  We 
cannot  afford  to  take  actions  that 
Jeopardize  not  only  the  security  but 
the  freedom  of  the  South  Korean 
people  as  well. 

I  think  that  the  approach  we  are 
taking  and  recommending  with  this 
resolution  is  far  preferable  to  an  alter- 
native of  economic  sanctions,  for  ex- 
ample, which  would  invite  Japan  to 
Jump  in  and  take  our  place,  which 
would  punish  Korean  workers  who  are 
the  victims  of  repression,  not  the  per- 
petrators, and  which  would  hurt 
American  workers  and  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  of  Mlssoiui, 
for  example,  has  long  enjoyed  trade 
relationships  with  South  Korea.  Sev- 
eral Missouri  companies,  and  hence 
the  Jobs  they  provide,  could  lose  op- 
portunities to  export  their  products  to 
South  Korea.  There  are  hundreds  of 
people  in  my  State  who  are  now  em- 
ployed by  Korean-owned  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  planned  a 
morning  business  statement  on  the 
subject  of  Missouri's  trade  and  invest- 
ment ties  with  South  Korea.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  that  state- 
ment be  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem in  South  Korea  is  political  and  re- 
quires a  political  solution.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  move  toward  democratic 
reform.  But  instead  of  trying  unilater- 
ally to  impose  a  solution  with  legisla- 
tive sanctions,  the  United  States 
should  work  with  all  the  parties  to 
bring  a  peaceful,  political  resolution  to 
the  dispute. 

The  United  States  should  pressure 
the  Chun  government  to  release  Kim 
Dae  Jung  from  house  arrest,  release 
the  detainees  of  recent  protests,  grant 
basic  freedoms,  such  as  freedom  of  as- 
sembly and  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
most  Importantly  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  constitutional  and  election  law 
reforms. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  does 
Just  that.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  reasona- 
ble, well-thought  response  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  situation  in  South  Korea. 
It  does  not  attempt  unilaterally  to 
impose  sanctions  or  solutions  on  the 
crisis  in  South  Korea.  Instead,  it  rec- 
ognizes that  heavy-handed  actions 
could  be  counterproductive. 

With  the  passage  of  this  resolution, 
the  Congress  will  express  its  desire  to 
see  democratic  reforms  in  Korea,  and 
its  willingness  to  work  with  all  parties 
to  reach  that  goal  in  an  expeditious 
and  peaceful  maimer.  I  hope  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Korea  will  work  with  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  to 
arrive  at  a  means  for  moving  toward 
democracy. 


All  of  us,  both  Koreans  and  Ameri- 
cans, want  to  see  South  Korea  make  a 
peaceful  transition  to  democracy.  But 
we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  be- 
lieving the  U.S.  Congress  can  simply 
legislate  democracy  with  ham-handed 
sanctions.  It  is  not  our  place  to  try  and 
it  would.not  bring  about  a  lasting  solu- 
tion in  any  event.  Instead,  we  need  to 
promote  constructive  discussion  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  oppo- 
sition to  be  sure  that  they  can  work 
out  a  plan  for  lasting  democracy  in 
South  Korea.  This  resolution  will 
allow  us  to  take  precisely  that  action. 

Mr.  President,  a  Kansas  City  Times 
editorial  has  recently  expressed  such 
thoughts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 
n.S.  Stake  ni  Korea 

Maybe  the  official  visit  of  Gaston  J.  Sigur 
to  South  Korea  will  lead  to  a  constructive 
American  response  to  the  massive  demon- 
strations that  have  shaken  the  South  Korea 
government.  So  far,  Washington's  reaction 
has  been  muddled,  to  put  it  charitably. 

Considering  the  stakes,  and  they  are  enor- 
mous, a  firm,  even-handed  policy  Is  urgently 
needed— and  it  should  be  directed  toward 
political  change,  not  toward  propping  up  a 
dictatorial  regime. 

Sigur,  the  U.S.  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  knows 
Korea  well.  After  talking  with  the  principal 
parties  Involved,  he  is  qualified  to  come  up 
with  solid  recommendations.  If  not.  then 
Secretary  Shultz,  who  dispatched  Sigur  to 
Korea  should  personally  take  over. 

To  date,  Washington's  reaction  has  been  a 
mixture  of  indifference  and  hysteria.  The 
view  from  the  Pentagon  was  ridiculous. 
Richard  L.  Armltage.  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  international  security  affairs, 
said:  "Frankly,  we're  really  busy.  I'm  up  to 
my  ears  In  Kuwait  and  contras  and  the 
normal  press  of  business." 

The  Initial  response  on  Capitol  Hill  was 
worse.  Soon  after  the  rampaging  students 
took  to  the  streets,  a  congressional  group, 
led  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Introduced 
bills  to  mandate  economic  sanctions  unless 
there  is  quick  movement  toward  reform.  Po- 
litical pressure  is  one  thing,  and  it  should  be 
applied.  But  to  threaten  the  Korean  econo- 
my, which  would  hurt  the  very  members  of 
the  middle  class  who  have  joined  the  pro- 
test, is  no  way  to  go  about  it. 

America  has  every  right  to  be  heard. 
There  would  be  no  independent  South 
Korea  If  Harry  S.  Truman  had  sent  troops 
there  In  1950  to  stop  a  conununist  invasion 
from  the  north.  That  costly  war  left  33,629 
Americans  dead.  And  to  preserve  the  peace, 
there  has  been  an  n.S.  presence  there  ever 
since. 

As  Sigur  put  It  recently  In  a  speech  In  New 
York:  "Few  countries  face  as  direct  and  sus- 
tained a  threat  to  their  very  existence  as 
does  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Over  the  past 
40  years.  North  Korea's  Kim  n  Sung  has 
tried  virtually  every  tool  available— from  all- 
out  war  to  assassination  to  'peace  offen- 
sives'—to destroy  or  eclipse  the  republic." 
He  has  been  unsuccessful,  largely  due  to  a 
ooDtinued    American    commitment,    which 


currently   numbers   about   40,000   military, 
personnel. 

Of  course,  America  has  a  right  to  be 
heard,  but  In  a  firm,  quiet  and  reasoned 
voice.  No  such  voice  has  been  raised— and 
the  hour  is  growing  late. 

Exhibit  1 

Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  President,  Tuesday  I  ex- 
pressed my  opposition  to  recent  proposals 
for  Imposing  trade  sanctions  on  South 
Korea  One  of  the  reasons  for  my  opposi- 
tion Is  that  sanctions  would  hurt  American 
businesses  and  South  Korean  businesses, 
and  the  people  who  work  for  them. 

The  United  States  and  South  Korea  have 
a  close  economic  relationship— a  relation- 
ship that  is  growing  every  day.  The  experi- 
ence of  my  State  provides  a  good  example  of 
the  kinds  of  economic  cooperation  that  are 
now  talcing  place. 

In  1984.  during  my  last  term  as  Governor. 
I  led  a  trade  mission  of  State  officials  and 
businessmen  on  a  visit  to  Korea  Our  meet- 
ings with  Government  officials  and  business 
leaders  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  sow  the 
initial  seeds  that  have  led  to  a  promising 
economic  relationship. 

Missouri's  current  Governor,  John  Ash- 
croft,  has  followed  up  on  our  Initiatives  and 
has  led  two  trade  missions  to  South  Korea 
On  his  most  recent  trip.  In  September  1986. 
Governor  Ashcroft,  joined  by  more  than  30 
State  and  local  officials,  and  representatives 
of  agriculture,  business  and  finance,  visited 
with  Korean  trade  officials  and  business 
leaders.  Most  importantly,  they  opened  Mis- 
souri's new  trade  promotion  office  in  Seoul. 

Missouri's  Seoul  office— only  the  fourth 
State  office  to  be  opened  In  Korea— will  give 
my  State  the  ability  to  work  aggressively  to 
help  Missouri  firms  sell  their  products  In 
Korea  and  to  bring  Korean  Investment  to 
Missouri. 

Already,  we  have  reason  to  feel  optimistic 
about  expanded  trade.  In  April,  South 
Korea  held  a  trade  show  for  auto  part  firms 
Interested  In  supplying  parts  for  Korean- 
built  cars.  Four  Missouri  firms  participated 
in  this  event;  and.  I  understand  that  some 
of  them  are  ctirrently  negotiating  supply 
agreements. 

In  November,  Seoul  wUl  host  another 
trade  show  aimed  at  a  wide  range  of  Indus- 
tries. Already  12  Missouri  firms  have  made 
plans  to  attend  and  more  than  20  others  will 
be  represented  by  catalog.  It  is  likely  that 
even  more  Missouri  companies  will  be  par- 
ticipating. 

Trade  is  flowing  In  the  other  direction  as 
well.  As  a  result  of  our  trade  missions,  dele- 
gations from  South  Korea  have  visited  Mis- 
souri to  meet  with  Government  officials  and 
local  business  and  explore  Investment  op- 
portunities. A  recent  delegation  that  visited 
Kansas  City  met  with  dozens  of  business- 
men In  that  city. 

We  also  are  proud  of  the  Maxon  Electron- 
ics Corporation  in  Kansas  City.  Maxon,  a 
Korean  firm  that  produces  electronic  com- 
ponents, already  employs  200  Missourians 
and  will  be  moving  to  new  facilities  and 
hiring  more  employees  in  the  near  future. 

Ittr.  President,  these  types  of  trade  rela- 
tions are  invaluable  for  expanding  our 
export  opportunities  abroad.  The  examples 
I  have  cited  today  relate  to  only  one  State. 
Similar  activities  are  taking  place  In  other 
States  and  there  are  endless  opportunities 
for  many  others  to  get  Involved. 

Imposing  economic  sanctions  on  South 
Korea  would  end  these  relationships  and 
remove     these     opportunities.     Sanctions 
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would  hurt  workers  in  the  United  States- 
such  >s  those  at  the  Maxon  Corporation  In 
tr...^.  city— and  It  would  hurt  workers  in 
South  Korea. 

I  have  seen  from  personal  experience  that 
the  Koreans  are  interested  in  expanding 
trade  with  the  United  SUtes.  And  from  my 
conversations  with  Missouri  trade  develop- 
ment officials  I  get  the  clear  message  that 
they  are  wiU&ig  to  buy  more  products  from 
the  United  States.  Certainly,  we  need  to 
work  with  South  Korea  to  address  concerns 
about  markets  and  currency  values,  but  we 
should  not  allow  those  issues  to  destroy  our 
trade  relationship. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  United  States  should  take  strong  action 
to  encourage  the  South  Korea  Oovemment 
to  move  toward  democratic  reforms,  but 
sanctions  are  not  the  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  asked  for  4  minutes.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  I  believe,  was  also 
going  to  require  some  time.  I  am  prob- 
ably going  to  need  about  5  minutes 
myself.  We  have  how  much  time  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  11 V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  How  much  to 
the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Bfr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

IiCr.  PEXL.  lit.  President,  South 
Korea  has  reached  a  critical  juncture 
in  Its  history.  Either  it  will  make  the 
historic  transition  from  dictatorship  to 
democracy,  or  it  will  remain  mired  in  a 
tragic  cycle  of  crisis  and  confronta- 
tion. When  South  Korea  was  awarded 
the  1988  Ol3nnpic  games,  it  promised 
the  world  that  it  would  make  real 
progress  toward  democracy.  Now,  each 
day.  the  Korean  peoples'  demand  for 
the  promised  reforms  is  met  with  in- 
transigence and  tear  gas— tear  gas  that 
so  permeates  the  air  in  South  Korea's 
major  cities  that  a  recent  soccer  match 
had  to  be  stopped  short  because  the 
gas  stung  the  players  eyes  and  lungs. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  1988 
Ol3mapics  could  take  place  in  such  a 
poisoned  atmosphere. 

The  United  States  cannot  remain 
sflent  at  this  critical  moment  in  South 
Korea's  history.  The  American  people 
have  an  enduring  commitment  to  the 
freedom  of  the  South  Korean  people— 
a  commitment  demonstrated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  American  troops  during 
the  Korean  war  and  the  continued 
presence  of  troops  stationed  in  South 
Korea.  As  an  ally  and  friend  of  the 
people  of  South  Korea,  the  United 
States  now  has  an  obligation  to  reaf- 
firm those  principles  for  which  we 
fought  together  side  by  side.  We  have 


an  obligation  to  take  a  stand  for  de- 
mocracy over  dictatorship  and  toler- 
ance over  torture.  We  met  our  obliga- 
tions when  the  people  of  South  Korea 
were  threatened  from  without,  and  we 
must  meet  our  obligations  now  that 
South  Korea  threatens  to  divide  itself 
from  within. 

And  a  strong  American  commitment 
to  the  transition  to  democracy  in 
South  Korea  wiU  in  no  way  undermine 
our  commitment  to  defending  the 
South  from  the  very  real  threat  from 
the  North.  Nor  would  a  democratic 
government  in  South  Korea  weaken 
the  resolve  of  the  Korean  people  and 
make  them  more  vulnerable  to  the 
North.  Indeed,  if  the  South  Korean 
people  are  able  to  freely  choose  their 
own  government,  they  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  defend  it. 

A  strong  signal  of  the  American 
commitment  to  democracy  in  South 
Korea  should  also  stem  the  disturbing 
rise  of  anti-American  sentiment  in 
that  country.  Already,  many  South 
Koreans  blame  the  United  States  for 
President  Chun's  seizure  of  power  In 
1980.  This  perceived  association  has 
tarnished  the  image  of  America  in  the 
eyes  of  many  Koreans— particularly 
the  young.  Our  troops  in  South  Korea 
are  beginning  to  be  seen  as  the  protec- 
tors of  the  status  quo  within  the  coun- 
try rather  than  a  defense  against  ag- 
gression from  without. 

This  perception  must  be  changed. 
We  must  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  Korean  people  that  the  United 
States  stands  for  democracy  and 
human  rights.  That  is  the  message  we 
are  sending  the  Korean  people  today. 
And  that  is  the  message  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people  must  continue  to  send  to  the 
Korean  people  during  the  critical 
days,  weeks,  and  months  that  lie 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  resolution  along  with  a  number 
of  distinguished  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle— the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Crahston],  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]. 
In  addition  to  several  other  distin- 
guished cosponsors.  I  am  pleased  to 
add  Senator  Grassley. 

I  had  an  opportunity  as  well  to  be 
briefed  at  a  breakfast  meeting  with 
Gaston  Sigur  yesterday.  I  shall  not 
make  any  comment  on  the  breakfast, 
what  the  food  was  like.  The  company 
and  the  information  were  certainly 
stimulating  and  reassuring. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  as  we  discuss 
this  issue  to  recall  the  rather  heated 
debate  we  held  about  it  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Some  of  us  took 
different  views  about  the  t>est  way  to 
communicate  American  concern  about 
the  situation  in  Korea.  That  was  a 
healthy  debate.  At  some  points.  Sena- 


tor CRAHSToif  and  I  specifically  dif- 
fered on  the  best  method  for  accom- 
plishing this.  But  I  think  it  is  notewor- 
thy that  we  have  now  come  together, 
along  with  a  numt>er  of  other  col- 
leagues. 

We  are  all  now  prepared  to  Join,  in 
this  compromise  resolution  because  we 
agree  that  the  important  thing  is  to 
send  a  broad,  bipartisan  message  to 
the  Korean  people  of  America's  sup- 
port for  them  and  for  their  security 
and  their  freedom  and  their  rapid  evo- 
lution to  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  another  noteworthy 
observation  that  has  occurred  in  this 
debate  is  the  matter  of  sanctions.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  approach  that  we  are 
taking  here  is  far  more  likely  to  help 
the  Koreans  overcome  the  crisis  in 
their  country  and  achieve  democracy 
than  such  sanctions  might.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  we  cannot  dictate  a  solution 
to  Korea,  but  we  can  give  them  our 
support  as  they  strive  to  work  out  a 
compromise  solution  to  this  crisis. 

There  is  no  doubt.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  political  crisis  in  Korea  is  se- 
rious. Violence  in  the  streets  of  Seoul 
is  causing  pain  and  anguish  to  all  of  us 
who  wish  Korea  well  and  who  follow 
the  events  in  Korea. 

It  is  also  important  to  realize  that  it 
Is  a  political  crisis,  not  a  crisis  of  secu- 
rity. As  long  as  Korea's  military  forces 
and  our  troops  stationed  there  remain 
vigilant  against  the  threat  from  the 
north— and  those  of  us  who  have  been 
to  Korea  have  otiserved  the  state  of 
vigilance  that  exists  on  that  parallel- 
it  is  felt  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  is 
secure  from  exterior  forces.  This  crisis 
will  be  resolved  by  a  political  compro- 
mise, not  by  force. 

It  has  been  stated  this  morning  by 
various  colleagues  that  we  have  impor- 
tant interests  in  Korea.  As  this  resolu- 
tion notes,  we  have  strategic  interests 
in  its  stability.  We  have  an  economic 
interest  in  a  reliable  and  friendly  trad- 
ing partner.  But  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  Americans  have  a  gen- 
uine fondness  and  a  special  responsi- 
bility for  this  country,  which  we 
helped  defend  and  whose  success  re- 
flects so  well  on  our  foreign  policy 
over  the  years. 

The  most  important  message  which 
this  resolution  extends  may  be  the 
message  that  America  will  stand  by 
Korea  in  this  crisis;  we  will  not  take 
sides  or  interfere  with  its  internal 
dialog,  but  will  stand  by  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  urge  all  parties  to  show 
the  kind  of  flexibility  and  compromise 
which  are  essential  to  a  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  having  vari- 
ous discussions  with  the  former 
Korean  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Lew,  an  extraordinary  indi- 
vidual who  has  since  retired.  He  re- 
minded me  on  one  occasion  in  no  un- 
certain terms  of  the  success  of  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  policy  as  exemplified  in 


the  nation  of  Korea.  Thirty-five  years 
ago,  we  fought,  our  men  died,  to 
ensure  that  a  country  be  reborn  and 
the  seeds  of  democracy  planted.  Those 
seeds  have  grown  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  and  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  Korean  people.  As 
former  chairman  of  the  Pacific  and 
Elast  Asian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  now 
ranking  member,  I  feel  the  affinity 
that  we  have  had  with  our  Korean 
friends  has  been  a  real  one.  It  has 
been  a  lasting  one.  As  a  consequence 
of  that  relationship,  I  think  the  action 
taken  is  appropriate  find  timely. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  vitally  im- 
portant that  we  send  the  message  that 
America  has  confidence  that  a  com- 
promise solution  by  Koreans  can  be 
achieved.  The  important  issue  is  not 
individual  personalities  or  particular 
procedures,  but  the  building  of  demo- 
cratic attitudes  and  institutions. 

Koreans  want  both  stability  and  de- 
mocracy. They  have  shown  what  they 
can  accomplish  in  the  economic,  the 
social,  and  the  cultural  realms.  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  that  they  can 
do  the  same  thing  in  achieving  the 
level  of  political  maturity  and  democ- 
racy which  they  deserve. 

At  this  moment  Korea  is  engaged  in 
an  extremely  delicate  and  important 
political  transition.  They  are  trying  to 
break  the  tragic  cycle  of  political  con- 
frontation and  achieve  both  stability 
and  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  they  can  do 
It.  But  they  need  to  know  they  have 
our  firm  support.  This  bipartisan  reso- 
lution is  evidence  of  that  support. 
•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  tn  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  extradordinary  events  of  the 
last  two  weeks  make  it  increasingly 
clear  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  faces 
a  critical  moment  in  its  39  year  histo- 
ry. The  issue  is  not  complex,  although 
it  is  terribly  important— will  South 
Korea  move  toward  democracy  or  not? 

There  Is  a  clear  and  unmistakable 
demand  among  South  Koreans  that 
their  astonishing  economic  success 
now  be  matched  by  similar  progress  in 
political  development.  And  the  pres- 
sure for  democratic  reform  is  based 
not  only  on  the  economic  miracle  in 
South  Korea.  There  has  also  been  a 
social  revolution  in  Korea  which  as- 
sures that  demands  for  political 
change  will  not  abate. 

South  Korea  has  in  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  moved  from  a  traditional 
agrarian  society  to  a  predominantly 
young,  urban,  educated  industrial  soci- 
ety. Some  comparative  statistics  illus- 
trate the  dimension  of  this  social 
change.  In  1970,  only  40  percent  of  the 
population  was  considered  urban- 
today  It  is  over  65  percent.  Literacy 
rates  have  Jumped  from  71  percent  in 
1960  to  98  percent  today.  And  perhaps 
most  importantly,  60  percent  of  South 
Koreans  today  are  under  the  age  of  25. 


This  new  generation  of  South  Kore- 
ans, like  the  successor  generation  in 
other  modem  Industrial  societies,  are 
placing  new  and  different  demands  on 
social  and  political  institutions. 

The  United  States  has  played  a  cru- 
cial—if not  determinative  role— in  the 
history  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Nearly  55,000  American  soldiers  died 
fighting  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  South  Korea,  more  than  died  In  the 
Vietnam  war.  We  continue  to  play  a 
vital  role  in  deterring  North  Korean 
aggression  by  maintaining  40,000  U.S. 
troops,  as  well  as  air  and  naval  forces, 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  United  States  has  also  played  a 
critical  role  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  South  Korea.  In  addition  to 
contributing  to  a  stable  environment 
in  which  economic  growth  could  occur, 
the  United  States  has  provided  over 
$12  billion  In  economic  aid  since  1953. 
Today  we  provide  a  major  market  for 
South  Korean  goods:  we  are  their  larg- 
est trading  partner. 

For  these  reasons  alone,  the  United 
States  has  a  special  responsibility  In 
the  context  of  the  current  political 
crisis  in  South  Korea.  That  responsi- 
bility must  be  exercised  prudently  and 
with  careful  Judgment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  economic  sanctions  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  democratic  reform  repre- 
sent a  Judicious  application  of  Ameri- 
can influence.  Trade  sanctions  would 
almost  certainly  be  seen  at  this  time  as 
protectionism  masquerading  as  sup- 
port for  democratic  reform,  thereby 
weakening  the  message  and  contribut- 
ing to  anti-American  sentiment. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  America  should 
remain  silent  on  the  issue  of  democra- 
cy In  South  Korea.  Our  own  values 
and  long-term  Interest  demand  that 
we  side  squarely  with  democratic 
reform  and  dialog.  This  amendment 
accomplishes  that  by  putting  the 
United  States  Senate  clearly  on  record 
in  support  of  progressive  change  in 
Korea. 

President  Chun's  decision  on  April 
13  to  end  debate  on  constitutional 
reform  and  the  subsequent  selection 
of  Roh  Tae  Woo  as  his  successor  has 
generated  widespread  opposition- 
among  students,  religious  leaders,  and 
a  heretofore  largely  silent  middle 
class.  The  Increasingly  affluent  and 
well-educated  South  Korean  populace 
Is  demanding  that  they  have  a  voice  in 
the  governance  of  their  country. 

It  is  not  for  America  to  suggest  what 
form  of  democratic  government  best 
suits  South  Korea.  But  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  the  United  States  to  support 
democratic  values,  dialog,  reconcilia- 
tion—rather than  confrontation.  This 
was  the  message  that  President 
Res«an  sent  in  a  letter  to  President 
Chun,  it  Is  the  message  that  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Derwinskl  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Sigur  took 
to  Seoul  earlier  this  week,  and  it  is  the 


message  that  i>as8age  of  this  amend- 
ment will  send  to  South  Korea. 

Recent  events  suggest  that  the  Chun 
government  is  at  odds  internally  over 
how  to  respond  to  the  growing 
demand  for  democracy.  Earlier  this 
week.  President  Chun  agreed  to  meet 
with  one  of  the  two  principal  opposi- 
tion leaders.  Kim  Young  Sam.  These 
two  longtime  opponents  had  never 
met  before.  Following  that  meeting, 
the  other  central  opposition  figure 
Kim  Dae  Jung  was  released  from 
house  arrest.  There  was  hope  that 
confrontation  would  give  way  to 
dialog,  that  conflict  would  give  way  to 
reconciliation  and  compromise.  But 
Friday  morning,  Kim  Dae  Jung  was 
yet  again  placed  imder  house  sorest 
and  Kim  Young  Sam  detained  by 
police  as  a  large  protest  rally  got  uder- 
way  in  Seoul. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  should  be 
lending  every  possible  element  of  sup- 
port to  those  who  argue  for  modera- 
tion and  dialog  at  this  critical  Juncture 
in  South  Korea.  Further  confronta- 
tion—on  the  part  of  the  government 
as  well  as  the  opposition— may  well 
lead  to  prolonged  civil  strife  In  which 
all  parties  lose.  Not  only  would  South 
Korea's  economic  advances  be  threat- 
ened by  deepening  political  instabil- 
ity—but It  may  invite  adventurism  on 
the  part  of  North  Korea. 

When  I  was  in  Seoul  In  April- and. 
In  fact,  I  was  there  on  April  13,  the 
very  day  that  President  Chun  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther discussion  about  constitutional 
reform— I  met  with  Cardinal  Kim  who 
has  become  the  symbol  of  the  demo- 
cratic aspirations  of  the  Korean 
people.  The  cardinal  was  very  con- 
cerned by  President  Chun's  announce- 
ment and  did  not  know  how  the  politi- 
cal process  would  evolve  at  that  point. 
He  did  discuss  with  me,  however,  how 
deeply  felt  the  pursuit  of  democracy 
was  among  the  Korean  people — even 
though  they  had  never  really  lived 
imder  a  democratic  government 
before.  Developments  in  the  following 
2  months  have  shown  Just  how  wide- 
spread the  desire  to  move  toward  de- 
mocracy is  in  Korea. 

This  resolution  puts  the  United 
States  clearly  on  the  side  of  democra- 
cy in  Korea.  It  Is  right;  it  is  In  our 
strategic  and  national  interest;  it  is  In 
Korea's  own  best  interest.* 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  could  at  this 
time  have  an  audience  with  the 
Korean  people  and  the  Korean  Presi- 
dent and  have  a  chance  to  explain  this 
resolution,  I  would  first  say  that  this 
resolution  is  not  a  punitive  statement 
but  a  statement  of  hope  on  the  part  of 
this  body  for  the  future  of  Korea— a 
future  based  on  the  practice  of  demo- 
cratic principles  for  Korea  commensu- 
rate with  the  economic  evolution  of 
that  country. 
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The  economy  of  Korea  has  evolved 
so  well  that  many  other  countries  Just 
have  to  be  Jealous  of  that  develop- 
ment. Why  should  not  Korea  set  the 
same  example  to  other  countries 
through  the  same  successful  evolution 
of  political  democracy?  Koreans  have 
so  much  they  can  be  proud  of.  This 
resolution  asks  for  political  coopera- 
tion in  Korea  and  the  avoidance  of 
confrontation.  It  asks  for  a  transition 
into  democracy.  It  does  not  dictate  a 
timetable,  but  It  does  imply  that  there 
be  progress. 

We  want  to  see  the  people  of  Korea 
participate  in  a  successful  political  ex- 
perience now  denied  them.  Just  like 
they  are  participating  in,  as  well  as 
bringing  success  to,  an  economic  ex- 
periment. 

ISx.  DbCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MX7RKOWSKI.  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  hear  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  want  there  to 
remain  30  seconds  on  this  side.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Massarhusetts  the 
remaining  time. 

Bir.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  will  yield  the  Senator  some 
time.  too. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  'bix.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KxRKY]  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Bir.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
all  of  us  in  this  body  recall  very  well 
and  with  excitement  the  visit  of  Cory 
Aquino  and  we  were,  all  of  us,  elated, 
excited  by  what  happened  in  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Philippines. 
What  happened  there  was  that  democ- 
racy prevailed,  democracy  prevailed 
because  we  gave  the  Filipinos  an  op- 
portunity and  they  gave  themselves  an 
opportunity  to  have  an  election.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  the  Philip- 
pines as  a  member  of  the  President's 
commission  and  I  observed  what  hap- 
pened. 

When  I  came  back.  I  began  to  look 
at  the  issue  of  Korea.  I  met  with  Kim 
Dae  Jung.  Kim  Young  Sam.  with 
members  of  the  opposition,  with  busi- 
ness people,  and  it  is  clear  that  while 
there  are  many  differences  between 
the  Philippines  and  Korea,  there  is 
one  great  similarity. 

However,  the  differences  ought  to  be 
started.  In  the  Philippines  you  had 


social  disintegration,  military  disinte- 
gration, economic  disintegration. 
There  was  a  total  vacuum  of  power. 

In  Korea  you  do  not  have  any  of 
those  things.  You  have  a  strong 
middle  class,  a  strong  economy.  You 
have  strong  police  institutions.  You 
have  a  strong  military.  So  the  ability 
to  have  change  is  harder,  but  the  one 
great  similarity  is  that  the  people  of 
Korea  want  democracy.  They  have 
never  had  a  developed  democracy  as 
they  did  in  the  Philippines. 

Now,  while  President  Chun  Doo 
Hwan  has  promised  a  transition,  it  is 
not  in  fact  a  democratic  transition.  All 
he  has  promised  to  do  is  step  down, 
and  he  has  promised  to  step  down  in  a 
way  that  sets  up  an  electoral  process 
which  aUows  him  to  handpick  his  op- 
position and  in  effect  remain  in  power 
without  allowing  the  people  the  op- 
portunity to  choose. 

The  crisis  in  Korea  today  is  a  crisis 
over  an  unwillingness  of  a  President  to 
give  up  power  by  allowing  the  people 
to  make  a  choice. 

I  think  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
old  saying  that  power  corrupts  abso- 
lutely. I  am  not  sure  that  is  absolutely 
true.  I  think  that  corrupts  absolutely 
is  the  fear  of  losing  power. 

It  is  the  fear  of  losing  power  in 
Korea  which  is  putting  President 
Chun  Doo  Hwan  at  odds  with  the 
people  of  his  country.  It  is  critical  that 
the  United  States  send  a  message.  We 
lost  those  50,000  lives  over  there. 

We  have  those  40,000  troops  on  the 
border  now  because  we  are  trying  to 
permit  the  process  of  transition  to  be 
effective,  and  if  we  stand  back  and  say 
that  it  is  not  important  for  those 
people  to  in  fact  put  in  place  the  prin- 
ciples that  they  emulate,  we  would  be 
denying  ourselves  our  own  best  oppor- 
tunity and  we  would  be  turning  our 
backs  on  our  responsibilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield  my  re- 
maining time  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  need  no  more 
time. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield  my  time 
back.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bideit].  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InoutxI,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mel- 
cher],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  RocKKFELUER].  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  SnfOH],  the  Senator  from 


Colorado  [Mr.  Wrpth].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
KTTLSKi],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Santoro]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockxteller] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chatee],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Karnes],  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure].  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Weicker]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Durenberger]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaxtx).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  vote  was  announced— yeas  74. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  165  Leg.] 

YEAS-74 


So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  241)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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OMNIBUS  TRADE  AND 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OF  1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  biU  S. 
1420,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1420)  to  authorize  negotiations 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  to  strength- 
en the  United  SUtes  trade  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resimied  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  is  recognized  to  call 
up  an  amendment  concerning  the  Crit- 
ical Materials  Council  on  which  there 
shall  be  30  minutes  of  debate  equally 
divided  and  controlled. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMBMSICEIfT  ItO.  345 

(Purpose:  To  specify  additional  administra- 
tive requirements  for  the  National  Critical 
Materials  Council) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  RddI  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  345. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  subtitle  F  of  tlUe  XXXVIII. 
Insert  the  following: 
SubUtlc  G— National  CriUcal  Materials  Council 

SEC  »81.  THE  NATIONAL  FEDERAL  PROGRAM 
PLAN  FOR  ADVANCED  MATERIALS  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  National  CMtlcal  Materials  Council 
shall  prepare  the  national  Federal  program 
plan  for  advanced  materials  research  and 
development  under  section  205(a)(lKA)  of 
the  National  OlUcal  Materials  Act  of  1M4 
(Public  Law  98-373;  98  Stat.  1251)  and  shall 
submit  such  plan  to  Congress  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC  SSSl.  PERSONNEL  MATTERS. 

(a)  Kkvouomest  To  Incrxasx  Staft.— Not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Critical  Materials  Council 
shall  Increase  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  Council  by  the  equivalent  of  5  full-time 
employees  over  the  number  of  employees  of 


the  Council  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)     QUALIFICATIOHS     OF     STAFF.— Not     lesS 

than  the  equivalent  of  4  full-time  employees 
appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  permanent  professional  employees  who 
have  expertise  in  technical  fields  that  are 
relevant  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Oitlcal  Materials  Council,  such  as 
materials  science  and  engineering,  environ- 
mental matters,  minerals  and  natural  re- 
sources, ceramic  or  composite  engineering, 
metallurgy,  and  geology. 

8EC  38M.  AUTHORTTY  TO  ACCEPT  SERVICES  AND 
PERSONNEL  FROM  OTHER  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES. 

Section  210(4)  of  the  National  CriUcal  Ma- 
terials Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-373:  98 
Stat.  1254)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "re- 
imbursable" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"nonreimbursable". 

SEC  S8M.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  211  of  the  National  Critical  Mate- 
rials Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-373;  98  SUt. 
1254)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1990"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1992" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  first  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  which  I  believe 
previously  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  requested. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  initiaUy 
wish  to  extend  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Senator  Bentsen, 
and  his  staff,  my  appreciation  for 
their  working  with  me  and  my  staff  on 
this  amendment,  and  also  the  same  for 
Senator  Rollings  and  Senator  Glenn, 
Senators  who  have  Jurisdiction  by 
virtue  of  their  chairmanship  of  two 
other  committees.  Their  staffs  have 
also  been  most  gracious  in  helping  me 
present  this  amendment  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  preside  over  a  budget  of 
about  $1  trillion  a  year.  Some  $300  bil- 
lion of  that  is  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  budget  for  the  defense  of  this 
Nation.  And.  of  course,  that  $300  bil- 
lion a  year,  Includes  spending  on  air- 
planes, tanks,  motor  vehicles,  rifles, 
rockets,  and  other  types  of  ammuni- 
tion. 

There  are  things,  however,  Mr. 
President,  other  than  the  standard 
military  articles 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will 
please  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
things  other  than  the  standard  mili- 
tary equipment  and  articles  which  es- 
tablish a  safe  and  sound  defense  for 
this  Nation.  We,  of  course,  know  about 
an  educated  populace  and  how  Impor- 
tant it  is  for  a  secure  nation,  a  pro- 
gram to  take  care  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate, the  physically,  emotionally  and 
mentally   handici4>pe<i-   A  system   to 


allow  people  to  live  In  dignity  in  their 
golden  years. 

None  of  these  things  are  possible, 
however,  without  establishing  the 
system  that  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
today.  We  know,  without  elaborating, 
how  important  it  is  to  this  country  to 
have  a  sound  energy  policy.  And  for 
over  a  decade  now,  we  have  worked 
and  worked  very  hard  to  establish  an 
energy  policy  in  this  country.  We  still 
do  not  have  one  that  is  articulated  the 
way  that  it  should  be  in  most  people's 
minds,  but  we  recognize  an  energy 
policy  is  important  to  those  things 
about  which  I  have  spoken  today— a 
sound  and  secure  defense  of  this  coun- 
try. That  is  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to 
establish  a  program  so  that  we  do  not 
become  too  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  critical  materials,  critical 
materials  that  are  essential  to  this  Na- 
tion's security  interests. 

The  military,  of  course,  of  this  coun- 
try is  too  dependent  on  the  critical 
minerals  and  general  materials  of 
other  cotmtries.  My  amendment  to 
this  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1987  will  give  this  Nation 
movement  toward  developing  and  sup- 
porting new  technologies — technol- 
ogies that  will  contribute  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  gross  national 
product  of  this  coimtry. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  I  talked 
about  chromium.  Some  75  percent  of 
the  chromiimi  that  we  need  in  this 
country  is  Imported.  This  is  a  mineral 
that  is  essential  to  the  construction 
and  manufacture  of  automobiles,  air- 
craft, furnaces,  and  stainless  steel. 

Cobalt.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
cobalt  we  use  is  imported.  Cobalt  is 
crucial  to  the  forging  of  alloys  for 
many  different  things.  It  is  important 
for  tool  building,  oil  refining;  jet  en- 
gines cannot  be  made  without  cobalt. 

Manganese  is  used  in  many,  many  of 
our  weapons  systems.  One  hundred 
percent  of  manganese  is  imported. 
Much  of  what  is  imported  comes  from 
South  Africa. 

Platinimi.  which  is  vital  to  chemical 
processing  and  petroleum  refining,  92 
percent  of  the  platinimi  group  metals 
that  we  need  in  this  coimtry  are  im- 
ported. The  vast  majority  of  these  im- 
ported metals  come  from  South  Africa 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Without  these  minerals,  many  basic 
products  we  aU  have  come  to  rely 
upon  would  simply  not  be  available. 
We.  of  course,  are  vulnerable,  very  vul- 
nerable, to  a  complete  or  partial  em- 
bargo, civil  strife,  civil  war,  strikes, 
and  national  disasters  that  occur  in 
these  countries  from  which  we  import 
these  minerals. 

There  are  a  couple  of  options  avail- 
able to  us,  Mr.  President.  One,  of 
course,  would  be  to  stockpile,  another 
to  develop  substitutes.  But  whatever 
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we  do,  whether  it  is  stockplUng  or  de- 
veloping substitutes,  it  would  take  a 
coordinated  effort  at  the  national 
level  to  devise  a  policy  to  address  this 
problem. 

Within  the  White  House  is  a  council 
charged  with  exactly  this  mission.  Un- 
fortunately, for  the  3  years  plus  of  its 
existence,  this  National  Critical  Mate- 
rials Council  has  done  nothing  to 
study,  recommend  or  in  any  other  way 
further  the  development  of  a  national 
critical  materials  policy. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President,  is 
supported  by  the  American  Mining 
Congress  and  the  National  Association 
of  Manufactivers.  to  name  but  two  of 
the  many  different  organizations  and 
groups  that  support  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
today  is  an  amendment  requiring  the 
National  Critical  Materials  Coimcil  to. 
in  effect,  fimction.  to  carry  out  its 
legal  mandate  that  is  established  by 
Public  Law  96-373.  This  amendment 
makes  some  minor  changes  in  a  law 
which  established  a  council  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
This  council,  which  has  been  exiled  to 
places  unknown,  was,  however, 
■  charged  with  a  crucial  task,  a  task  to 
establish  a  long-range  Federal  pro- 
gram for  research  and  development 
for  advanced  materials. 

No  matter  how  good  our  research 
and  development  might  be  in  the 
many  splendid  areas  where  it  is  taking 
place,  there  needs  to  be  some  coordi- 
nation and  it  simply  Is  not  there. 

This  public  law  was  signed  into  law 
on  July  31,  1984.  In  the  nearly  3-year8 
since  the  President  signed  this  act.  the 
Council  was— according  to  the  law— to 
produce  a  report  providing  a  long- 
range  assessment  of  n.S.  critical  mate- 
rials needs;  to  establish  a  Federal  pro- 
gram-plan for  advanced  materials  re- 
search and  development  to  be  re- 
viewed annually;  to  evaluate  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  centers 
for  industrial  technology;  and  to  es- 
tablish a  materials  property  data  dis- 
tribution system.  To  date,  not  one  of 
these  steps  have  been  taken. 

It  is  really  no  surprise  though  that 
the  Council  has  been  moribund  for 
nearly  3  years.  Not  until  16  months 
after  the  President  signed  the  Nation- 
al Critical  Materials  Act  into  law  did 
he  appoint  the  Council's  first  three 
members.  But  within  2  months  of 
their  appointment,  two  of  the  mem- 
bers, including  the  Chairman,  re- 
signed. It  was  not  until  9  months  after 
this  time— over  2  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Council— that  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Hodel  was  as- 
signed to  chair  the  Council. 

Moreover,  although  the  act  author- 
ized the  Council  to  hire  12  fiill  time 
employees  as  staff,  it  actually  hired 
only  two-an  Executive  Director  and 
his  secretary.  The  Executive  Director 
had  absolutely  no  expertise  in  any  of 


the    technical    disciplines    associated 
with  advanced  materials. 

In  fact,  he  was  a  public  relations 
man  who  had  worked  in  various  politi- 
cal campaigns. 

Critical  materials  is  a  broad  term 
which  includes  more  than  the  miner- 
als about  which  I  have  spoken  today. 
Of  course,  it  can  best  be  defined  by  ex- 
amples, but  generally  it  includes  any 
material  that  is  critical  to  this  Na- 
tion's political  and  economic  security. 

Materials  crucial  to  this  Nation's  de- 
fense but  available  only  from  coun- 
tries of  questionable  reliability,  such 
as  South  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
are  considered  critical. 

There  are  other  things  that  I  have 
not  spoke  about.  Advanced  ceramics, 
which  are  light  as  metal.  They  are  Just 
as  strong.  They  are  now  used  in  tur- 
bines and  engines. 

The  uses  for  advanced  ceramics  are 
really  unknown.  The  horizons  are  only 
beginning  to  be  peaked  over  at  this 
time.  I  mentioned  the  light-weight,  ex- 
tremely strong  materials  that  will  con- 
stitute, it  is  believed,  a  $10  billion 
share  of  the  gross  national  product  by 
the  year  2000.  It  is  considered  a  criti- 
cal material. 

Superconducting  materials.  Mr. 
President,  I  can  remember,  in  the 
desert  where  I  was  raised,  the  huge 
power  lines  that  traveled  from  the 
Boulder-Hoover  Dam  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia pass  through  my  desert  home. 

As  we  would  walk  under  these  huge 
power  lines  we  heard  cracking  and 
poppings.  I,  at  that  time,  did  not  know 
what  they  were  but  I  have  since 
learned  that  the  noise  that  came  from 
those  large  power  lines  was  power  that 
was  being  dissipated,  last  in  its  travel 
to  southern  California. 

Superconducting  materials  is  a  way 
of  preventing  the  loss  of  power  as  it  is 
conducted  through  various  methods. 
The  superconducting  research  that 
has  been  done  to  this  point  is  consid- 
ered in  the  extreme  beginning  stages. 
Much,  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
But.  again,  the  horizons  are  Just  being 
viewed  and  just  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Superconducting  materials  are  criti- 
cal and  faU  within  the  purview  of  this. 

Basic  materials  such  as  steel,  alumi- 
num, copper,  which  are  crucial  to  the 
economy  of  my  State  as  well  as  many 
other  Western  States,  and  provide 
some  $250  billion  in  annual  revenues 
to  American  corporations,  employ 
close  to  3.5  million  people— but  they 
are  on  the  decline. 

We  have  heard  stated  from  these 
Halls  on  numerous  occasions  how  our 
mining  industry  is  faltering.  The  only 
healthy  mineral  mining  industry  we 
have  now  in  the  United  States  is  gold. 
Oiu*  other  mining  industries  have  gone 
down,  down,  down.  The  great  copper 
industries  of  Arizona  are  faltering. 

This  amendment  would  provide 
some  direction.  These  materials  about 


which  I  have  spoken  are  used  in  a 
myriad  of  fundamental  industries, 
from  construction,  general  construc- 
tion, car  manufacturing,  to  many, 
many  other  area.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment already  spends  at  least  $1.5  bil- 
lion on  research  and  development  of 
even  these  critical  material.  But  these 
efforts  are  dispersed  throughout 
many,  many  different  governmental 
agencies. 

For  example,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. Department  of  Commerce.  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation,  to  name  only  a 
few. 

Legislating  action  on  part  of  the 
Critical  Materials  Council  will  not  lead 
to  new  Federal  programs  or  contribute 
at  all  to  the  deficit.  On  the  contrary, 
coordinating  policy  within  the  Federal 
Government  will  streamline  research 
and  development  efforts  and  lead  to 
budgetary  savings. 

It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to 
permit  the  continued  inaction  of  the 
National  Critical  Materials  Council. 
While  we  debate  trade  remedies  and 
measures  to  aid  competitiveness,  our 
friends  in  Europe  and  Japan  enjoy  the 
support  of  their  governments  in  devel- 
oping policy  and  coordinating  research 
and  development  efforts  into  critical 
materials.  This  Nation  missed  the  boat 
when  it  came  to  protecting  our  com- 
petitive advantage  in  the  semiconduc- 
tor industry  and  may  not  be  on  board 
in  our  efforts  to  become  competitive  in 
advance  ceramics  and  superconducting 
materials.  In  a  world  where  the  United 
States  no  longer  automatically  enjoys 
a  scientific,  technological  or  competi- 
tive advantage,  we  cannot  sit  back  and 
wait  for  the  free  market  to  work  its 
will. 

Of  course,  a  council  of  3  with  a  staff 
of  12  will  not  alone  make  this  Nation 
competitive  in  the  area  of  critical  ma- 
terials. That,  of  course,  is  a  job  best 
left  to  the  private  sector.  But  by  put- 
ting together  a  plan  for  coordinating 
Federal  action;  by  acting  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  in  the  area  of 
critical  materials;  and  by  serving  as  a 
conduit  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector,  the  Coun- 
cil can  contribute  to  the  political  and 
economic  security  of  the  Nation. 

My  amendment  will  do  four  things: 
One,  it  requires  the  National  Critical 
Materials  Council  to  prepare  the  na- 
tional Federal  program  plan  for  ad- 
vanced materials  research  and  devel- 
opment within  6  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  act.  Two,  it  requires 
the  Coimcil  to  hire  five  staff  with  ex- 
pertise in  disciplines  relevant  to  criti- 
cal materials.  Three,  it  contains  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  OMB  from  prevent- 
ing the  loaning  of  staff  from  agencies 
to  the  Council.  Four,  it  extends  the 
authorization  of  the  act  to  fiscal  year 
1992. 


Within  the  last  month,  there  was 
the  appointment  of  an  E^xecutive  Di- 
rector with  expertise  in  critical  materi- 
als. It  is  my  belief  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  new  Director  shows  a  new 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  support  the  activities  of  the 
Council. 

Passage  of  my  amendment  will  give 
a  boost  to  this  new  addltude  permeat- 
ing the  administration  and  show  that 
Congress  is  still  Interested  in  seeing 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  critical 
materials  policy. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  these 
past  few  days  on  the  need  to  make  the 
Nation's  economy  more  competitive. 
By  supporting  my  amendment,  you 
will  support  the  rejuvenation  of  a 
council  well  placed  to  promote  a  com- 
petitive critical  materials  Industry.  In 
both  the  advanced  and  traditional  sec- 
tors. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
my  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
expired. 

Mr.  REID.  So  we  have  heard  a  lot, 
Mr.  President,  about  competitiveness. 
This  amendment  would  lead  to  this 
coimtry  becoming  more  competitive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
expired.  Who  seeks  recognition  on  the 
opposition  side?  Time  is  equally  divid- 
ed. There  is  15  minutes  remaining.  Do 
you  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
order  was  the  time  agreement  in  the 
usual  form?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
not  specified.  The  limitation  is  con- 
trolled by  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  specify. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form?  If  the  manager  is  in  favor 
of  the  amendment,  that  gives  time  in 
opposition  thereto  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  manager  is  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  make  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  is  agreed  to. 
Who  seeks  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  This  is  a  Govern- 
mental Affairs  matter,  but  I  do  not 
think  Senator  Roth  wlU  be  here.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  manage  the 
time  on  this  side,  but  I  would  preface 
it  that  I  am  certainly  not  opposed  to 
It.  I  will  parcel  out  the  time  to  any- 
body who  may  be  opposed  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Two  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMBdS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagues,  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Governmental  Affairs 


Committee  worked  to  bring  this  before 
us,  and  I  do  not  know  as  I  feel  strongly 
one  way  or  the  other  whether  we  have 
this  council  or  not.  It  may  do  some 
good. 

I  made  a  comment  here  a  few  min- 
utes ago  that  what  we  really  need  Is 
one  or  two  people  with  a  calculator 
and  they  can  do  these  numbers  and 
figure  out  how  much  critical  minerals 
we  need  and  what  the  needs  of  the 
country  will  be.  Just  to  add  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy, I  am  not  overly  enthused 
about  it. 

To  add  to  the  understanding  and  the 
enlightenment  and  the  edification  of 
Americans,  that  critical  minerals  are 
Important  for  an  Industrial  society  to 
be  able  to  survive— I  am  in  favor  of 
that. 

Adding  to  the  bureaucracy  and  more 
people  and  bigger  coimcil,  in  my  Judg- 
ment will  do  very  little  good.  But  an 
understanding  of  the  problem  could  do 
some  good.  So  I  do  not  know  as  It 
makes  too  much  difference,  which  way 
Senators  vote  on  this,  and  I  do  not  feel 
strongly  enough  to  really,  truly  oppose 
the  amendment  although  I  am  not  en- 
thused about  it.  But  I  would  Just  say 
that  one  of  the  things  that  puts  us  at 
risk  on  critical  minerals,  much  more 
than  whether  we  have  a  council  here. 
Is  the  i}olicies  that  are  followed  in  the 
southern  African  Continent.  South 
Africa  and  the  surrounding  states  ese 
the  treasure  house  of  critical  minerals 
in  the  world  and  we  have  pursued  poli- 
cies in  southern  Africa,  unfortunately, 
that  have  encouraged  the  ANC;  that 
have  discouraged  people  who  have 
been  supplying  those  critical  minerals 
to  us.  In  fact,  when  the  sanction  bill 
passed  the  Congress  a  year  ago  on 
South  Africa,  since  that  has  happened 
we  have  started  buying  more  critical 
minerals  from  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

So  I  think  that  we  should  recognize 
that  sometimes  we  have  done  things 
here  that  have  added  to  this  problem, 
that  are  bigger  than  can  be  solved  by  a 
council.  Now,  If  this  council  comes  out 
and  makes  recommendations  that  we 
should  have  a  more  rational  policy 
with  respect  to  Southern  Africa  and 
recognizes  its  value  to  world  strategic 
safety,  maybe  it  would  do  some  good. 
So  I  would  just  say  that  I  think  those 
are  important  factors. 

I  would  Just  like  to  say  one  other 
thing  if  I  still  have  any  time  remain- 
ing. I  would  hope  that  this  council 
would  also  address  the  question  of 
what  happ)ens  to  the  Government- 
owned  land  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  very  few  people  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Government  owns  a 
third  of  the  land  in  this  country.  In 
many  areas  it  has  been  put  off  limits 
for  exploration,  for  energy,  explora- 
tion for  critical  minerals  for  extraction 
of  those  same  minerals  and  energy 
policies  because  of  so-called  wilderness 
plans  and  other  land  plans.  So  I  would 


hope  this  council  would  dig  Into  some 
of  those  areas  and  participate  in  rec- 
ommending to  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  general  public,  the 
Importance  of  not  locking  up  all  the 
critical  minerals  in  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  wilderness  areas. 

Could  I  have  one  more  minute? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  One  more 
minute. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

I  would  hope  that  this  council  could 
offer  some  rational  reason  and 
common  sense  to  our  national  wilder- 
ness policy.  I  have  made  the  statement 
many  times  that  when  one  goes  to 
New  York  City  and  you  see  how  big 
Central  Park  looks,  we  have  argu- 
ments in  the  West  over  millions  of 
acres.  There  was  literally  an  area  in 
the  State  of  Alaska  set  aside,  where 
mineral  exploration  and  extraction 
and  energy  exploration  and  extraction 
were  set  aside,  which  Is  about  as  large 
as  the  State  of  California.  It  is  unbe- 
lievable. No  people  in  history  have 
ever  done  this,  where  they  have  liter- 
ally set  their  critical  minerals  off 
limits  and  want  to  put  them  in  wilder- 
ness areas,  precluding  the  enterprise 
of  people  to  be  able  to  develop  the  re- 
soiut;es.  I  am  not  overly  enthused 
about  this,  but  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  who  represents  a  State 
which  Joins  mine  and  which  has  a 
great  Interest  in  mineral  and  mining 
matters,  has  gone  to  a  lot  of  work  on 
this.  Senator  Glenn  and  others  sup- 
port it  also.  It  may  be  that  their  rec- 
ommendation is  correct.  I  may  find 
later  on,  and  I  hope  I  am  pleasantly 
surprised,  that  this  is  a  good  thing  for 
us  to  be  doing.  I  think  that  a  council 
such  as  this,  if  it  is  directed  in  the 
right  direction  and  gives  us  the  right 
kind  of  recommendations,  could,  in 
fact,  offer  some  sanity  and  conunon 
sense  to  the  recognition  that  a  free  so- 
ciety, an  enterprise  economy  such  as 
we  have,  must  have  access  to  critical 
minerals  If  It  Is  going  to  have  a  strong 
economy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  has  8V^  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  time  of  the  proponents 
has  expired.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. Critical  materials  to  me  are  a 
critical  matter.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  What  we  do  with  the  envi- 
ronment is  spelled  out  in  the  legisla- 
tion, and  what  we  do  with  regard  to 
natural  resources. 

In  the  environment,  to  get  back  to 
that,  I  think  most  people  do  not  real- 
ize that  half  of  our  atmosphere  is 
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iinder  18,000  feet.  When  you  fly  back 
and  forth  across  the  country  in  an  air- 
liner, you  are  above  the  atmosphere. 
We  live  in  a  little  shell.  Envlronniental 
matters  should  be  looked  into  very  se- 
riously. 

Ceramics  have  been  mentioned,  and 
engine  technology.  We  only  get  about 
35  to  40  percent  of  the  energy  out  of 
gasoline.  If  we  can  up  that  through 
the  use  of  ceramics  through  higher 
temperatures  and  get  60  to  70  percent, 
the  possibilities  will  be  obvious.  That 
is  the  reason  I  do  enthusiastically  sup- 
port this. 

Metallurgy  gets  into  engines.  Pace- 
makers for  your  heart,  wire,  bridge 
materials— you  name  it.  Across  the 
board,  these  are  important  matters. 
We  want  to  see  that  we  are  independ- 
ent in  this  country  in  supplying  our 
own  needs  as  much  as  possible  or  do 
the  experimenting  needed  to  replace 
those  materials  that  we  now  get  from 
South  Africa,  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
whatever. 

So  I  support  this. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  Council  is  al- 
ready in  existence.  We  are  not  estab- 
lishing something  brand  new.  We  are 
saying,  in  effect,  "Get  to  work.  Get 
some  people  and  do  what  your  man- 
date said  you  were  to  do."  Is  that  cor- 
rect?      

Mr.  REID.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  support  it.  I  yield 
back  any  remaining  time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  REID.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  there  anybody 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
asking  for  some  time  on  another 
matter. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  REID.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Bto.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  also  the  com- 
ment of  my  friend  from  Idaho,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  it  does  include 
copper.  Copper  was  an  industry  In  my 
State  which  is  now  gone.  Anaconda 
moved  out.  In  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  I  think  this  is  his  type  of 
legislation,  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
Senator's  philosophy.  We  are  not 
spending  any  more  money  here.  We 
can  have  the  greatest  indlvidiial  ath- 
letes in  the  world  but  if  they  do  not 
have  a  coach  to  bring  them  together, 
the  team  does  not  do  well. 

I  am  afraid  that  might  be  what  is 
happening  in  this  country.  We  have 
research  on  ceramics  going  on  in  dif- 
ferent agencies  throughout  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  a  friend  that  I  went  to  high 
school  with,  who  now  works  for  the 


Bureau  of  Mines,  and  he  tells  me  on  a 
continual,  regular  basis  how  uncoordi- 
nated we  are  in  relation  to  the  miner- 
als Industry. 

This  Coimcil  would  be  the  coach,  in 
effect,  to  bring  all  these  together  so 
we  could  become  more  competive. 

The  concerns  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  about  wilderness,  parklands  and 
all  these  types  of  things,  they  would 
be  taken  into  consideration,  as  would 
the  problems  relating  to  South  Africa 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  would  be  the  function  of  this 
Coimcil.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  be  pleased  with  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  this  legislation.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  have  a  question,  if  I 
might,  of  the  distinguished  author  of 
this  legislation.  We  are  acquiring  five 
employees  over  there.  Is  there  any 
money  hooked  up  with  this  so  we  will 
know  how  to  pay  those  folks? 

Mr.  REID.  The  House  appropriated 
$350,000  this  year.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  in  the  past  this  money  has 
been  authorized.  When  this  legislation 
was  passed.  $500,000  was  authorized 
but  not  appropriated.  The  legislation 
says  whatever  amoimts  necessary  in 
the  out  years  would  be  made  available. 
The  Hoiue  has  appropriated  $350,000, 
and  that  is  in  the  budget.  This  prob- 
ably would  be  more  than  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  five  more  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

The  bill  was  passed  and  signed  into 
law  on  July  31,  1984.  So  there  has 
been  a  savings  during  that  length  of 
time. 

I  would  also  mention  that  I  think 
with  this  Council  in  operation  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  savings  because 
having  served  on  the  Science  Commit- 
tee in  the  other  body  there  are  Just  all 
kinds  of  things  going  on  all  through 
the  Government  which  should  be  co- 
ordinated. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
what  you  are  trying  to  do.  I  am  a 
strong  proponent  of  this.  I  think  you 
legislation  helped  me  and  I  strongly 
support  it.  I  will  vote  for  it.  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  money  figure  there.  I 
was  afraid  that  we  were  acquiring 
something  we  were  not  funding. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Vix.  President,  I 
will  simply  make  a  request  which  is 
not  on  this  bill.  A  fair  number  of  Sena- 
tors are  coming  to  ask  about  amend- 
ments they  want  to  offer  and  want 
them  cleared.  Many  are  not  in  the  fi- 
nance area.  They  are  In  commerce,  ag- 
riculture, or  governmental  affairs.  It 
would  be  most  helpful  if  they  would 
take  them  to  the  other  committees 
and  give  me  something  more  than  Just 
an  oral.  "Yes.  I  have  checked  with 


someone  on  the  staff  of  the  committee 
and  they  think  it  will  be  all  right." 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
tell  others  who  are  waiting  with 
amendments  how  cooperative  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
has  been,  and  the  minority  side,  and 
Senator  Glenn  on  this  side.  I  should 
alert  aU  Senators  that  it  is  easy  to  do, 
that  people  have  been  most  coopera- 
tive in  getting  amendments  to  the 
floor.         

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired  or  been  yielded  back. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Braolet],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
cher],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanforo]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chatee],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Karnes],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClurc], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Weicker]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ltjgar]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  IM  Leg.] 
YEAS— 73 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  345)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSE3J.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GRAMM  and  Mr.  EXON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Has  it  not  been  the  procedure  here 
that  we  were  going  to  go  from  side  to 
side  on  amendments? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  have  a  formal  procedure,  but 
we  have  been  trjring  to  do  that  when 
there  was  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat 
prepared  to  present  sui  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  great  trouble  getting  amendments 
offered  from  side  to  side  in  an  alter- 
nating fashion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  amendment  by  Mr.  Exon,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  be 
recognized  to  call  up  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  wiU  be  rec- 
ognized after  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMXIfSMKirr  HO.  34» 

(Purpoee:  To  require  that  imported  food  be 
labeled  to  specify  the  country  of  origin) 
Mr.  EIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Texas.  I 
did  not  know  that  he  was  waiting  to 
offer  an  amendment.  I  appreciate  that 
this  matter  has  been  worked  out  with 
his  graciousness. 


yii.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Grasslet, 
Mr.  BuROiCK.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  iNotJTE.  and  Mr.  Dole,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFIC^ER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  CMr.  Exon], 
for  himself  and  others,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  349: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following: 

Sectioh  1.  That  this  Title  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Imported  Pood  Labeling  Act  of  1987". 
Sic.  2.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  shall  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  issue  regu- 
lations which  will  provide  to  the  extent 
practicable  for  the  labeling  of  food  products 
which  are  imported  or  contain  a  significant 
amount  of  imported  ingredients.  The  label 
shall  to  the  extent  practicable  reflect  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  imported  product  or 
the  Imported  ingredients. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
issue  regulations  which  provide  for  the  la- 
beling of  meat,  meat  products,  poultry  and 
poultry  products  which  are  Imported  or  con- 
tain a  significant  amount  of  imported  ingre- 
dients. The  label  shall  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable reflect  the  country  of  origin  of  the  Im- 
ported product  or  the  imported  Ingredients. 
Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect 
existing  laws  or  regulations  which  apply  to 
restaurants. 

Mr.    EXON.   Mr.   President,    I   will 

make  some  brief  remarks  in  this  area. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 

amendment.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  move  the  Senate  along,  because  I 
know  that  a  lot  of  business  has  to  be 
conducted  and  we  would  like  to  finish 
at    a   reasonable   hour   today,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  be  lim- 
ited   to    15    minutes,    with    the    time 

equally  divided. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  E30N.  I  was  simply  trying  to 
move  things  along. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  require  food  products  which 
contain  imported  ingredients  to  be  la- 
beled as  such.  Under  this  legislation, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  FDA  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  within 
6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
issue  regulations  to  provide  to  the 
extent  practicable  for  the  labeling  of 
food  products  which  are  imported  or 
contain  a  significant  amount  of  im- 
ported ingredients. 

For  several  months  last  year,  the 
amount  of  food  imported  into  the 
United  States  exceeded  the  amount  of 
food  exported  from  the  United  States. 
This  shocking  statistic  reversed  years 


of  strong  agricultural  trade  balances 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Agricul- 
tural trade  has  been  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's top  international  performers. 
For  years,  an  annual  surplus  In  this 
sector  helped  reduce  the  impact  of 
deficits  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 

Since  1981  agricultural  exports  took 
a  dramatic  plunge.  This  combined 
with  poor  economic  policies  and  farm 
programs  have  sent  rural  America  into 
depression  era  conditions.  Not  only 
have  exports  dropped  but  imports 
have  grown. 

This  Nation  maintains  a  relatively 
open  border  to  imported  foods.  Advo- 
cates of  unlimited  free  trade  suggests 
that  the  growth  of  imported  goods 
represents  consumer  preference.  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  most 
Americans  are  unaware  that  they  are 
consuming  a  substantial  amount  of  im- 
ported food  products.  It  is  not  a  free 
choice  or  a  conscious  decision  based  on 
what  information  consumers  have.  To 
that  extent  this  is  a  consumer  protec- 
tion bill  in  that  all  it  indicates  or  sug- 
gests or  requires  is  that  it  be  clearly  la- 
beled where  practicable  where  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  food  is  produced 
that  is  being  sold  in  our  supermarkets 
today. 

For  free  trade  to  be  equated  with 
consumer  preference,  consumers  need 
to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  choose. 
That  opportunity  dependSv,.of  course, 
on  knowledge. 

This  legislation  is  not  protectionist. 
It  represents  the  essence  of  free  trade. 
If  this  amendment  should  become  law. 
the  American  consumer  would  be 
given  the  opportimity  to  make  an  in- 
formed choice. 

The  United  States  produces  the 
finest  food  products  in  the  world.  I  am 
confident  that,  given  an  informed 
choice,  Americans  will  freely  exercise 
their  preference  for  home  grown 
American  food  products,  or  if  they 
choose  otherwise  it  will  be  clearly  la- 
beled on  the  foods  that  they  purchase. 

The  amendment  is  simple  and  fair. 
Food  products  which  are  imported 
products  should  be  labeled  as  such. 

I  tli&nk  my  many  cosponsors  on  this 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
step  in  fairness  in  information. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  jielded 
the  floor. 

Is  there  any  further  debate  on  the 
amendment? 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  indicated,  this  is  an  agricultural 
amendment.  I  still  have  not  received 
clearance  from  Senator  Lugar.  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  Until  I  have  a 
chance  to  talk  with  his  staff.  I  would 
have  to  continue  tallLlng  on  this 
amendment. 
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I  would  be  willing  to  put  in  a 
quorum  call  until  they  get  here  or  con- 
tinue to  talk,  but  I  cannot  let  it  go  to  a 

vote  right  now.  So  I  would  suggest 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  The  proposer  of  the 
amendment  simply  cannot  hear  what 
is  said  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  who 
have  conversations  that  do  not  relate 
to  this  amendment  please  exit  to  the 
cloakroom. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
ranking  member  has  correctly  stated 
this  is  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  but  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  is  here  and 
I  would  defer  to  him  for  his  comments 
on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  has  been  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  perfectly  acceptable  to  me 
and  perfectly  acceptable  to  our  side  of 
the  aisle  on  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
amendment.  It  is  a  worthwhile  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  one  that  can  be  a 
very  helpful  amendment. 

We  do  not  intend  to  bring  up  the  ag- 
riculture section  of  the  trade  bUl 
today.  In  fact,  we  will  take  it  up  at  the 
time  that  is  best  suited  for  the  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. But  in  the  absence  of  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  we  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  bring  that  up  anyway. 

But  I  would  hope  that  perhaps  this 
matter  could  be  cleared  on  the  other 
side.  I  would  think  after  we  contact 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, it  perhaps  could,  and  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  wants  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
cleared. 

I  suspect  once  it  is,  it  is  something 
that  would  go  unanimously  through 
this  body  because  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  this  amendment. 
I  think  Senator  Exoh  has  touched 
base  with  virtually  everybody  in- 
volved. He  has  redrafted  his  amend- 
ment to  fit  concerns  that  others  have 
raised.  We  should  not  have  any  prob- 
lem with  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  only  reason 
again  I  say  to  the  President  that  I 
raise  the  objection  is  not  on  my  behalf 
but  on  the  Agriculture  Committee's 
behalf  and  whose  staff  I  have  not  been 
able  to  talk  with  and  whose  ranking 
member  I  cannot  get. 

We  always  operate  in  this  body  on  a 
matter  of  comity.  I  would  feel  badly  If 
I  were  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  s(Hneone  brought  up  a  Finance 
Committee  amendment  and  wanted 
the  Agriculture  Committee  chairman 


to  get  to  it  or  have  a  time  limit  with- 
out it  ever  having  been  nm  by  our 
committee. 

Until  I  know  Senator  Lugar  said  go 
ahead  on  this,  I  feel  compelled  to 
object  to  any  vote  right  now.  and  I  will 
put  in  a  quorum  caU  unless  someone 
else  has  something  else  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  withhold  on  this  quorum  call  in 
doing  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  open- 
ing time  here,  I  do  have  a  couple 
points  I  would  like  to  make  about  the 
agricultuire  section  of  the  trade  bill.  If 
I  am  not  detracting  from  time  others 
need  in  their  amendment,  it  will  take 
me  4  or  5  minutes  to  say  it. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  quonun  call 
anyway  and  knowing  that  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  eagerly 
awaiting  perhaps  with  bated  breath 
what  is  going  to  be  in  the  agriculture 
section  of  the  trade  bill  I  might  give 
them  a  little  preview. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  does  not  proceed 
beyond  5  minutes,  I  have  no  problem 
with  that.  But  I  have  a  conference 
report  that  is  privileged  that  I  can  call 
up  any  minute. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  wants  to 
bring  up  the  conference  report  I  will 
stop  this  second  and  let  him  bring  it 
up. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  speak,  I  believe  he  indicated 
4  or  5  minutes,  I  have  no  problem  with 
that.  Perhaps  this  matter  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  could  be  resolved  by 
then. 

What  I  am  saying  is  if  it  is  going  on 
awhile  I  would  like  to  get  up  a  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Why  does  the  majority 
leader  not  bring  up  the  conference 
report  and  I  will  Just  withhold? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  I  would  defer  to  the 
Senator  If  he  has  only  4  or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
have  a  section  on  agriculture  competi- 
tiveness in  the  trade  bill  which  will  be 
the  Agricultural  Competitiveness  and 
Trade  Act  of  1987.  It  is  going  to  be 
codified  as  title  '?nrr  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act  of  1987. 

For  those  who  are  going  to  be  fol- 
lowing this  part,  I  should  note  that 
the  forenmner  to  this  bill,  S.  512,  was 
originally  introduce  by  myself.  Sena- 
tors Prtor,  Cochran.  BisLCHER,  and 
Grassley  in  cooperation  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee. 

It  was  then  incorporated  in  the  Om- 
nibus Trade  Act  of  1987.  It  is  primarily 
included  in  title  XXI  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act,  but  there  are  several  provi- 
sions included  in  title  VI. 

The  reason  for  it.  and  we  have  In  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  a  long 
explanation  of  it,  but  the  reason  for 
the  act,  Mr.  President,  is  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  decline  in  n.S.  agri- 


cultural exports  since  1981  which  has 
helped  create  a  crisis  atmosphere 
among  U.S  farmers,  processors,  and 
exporters.  As  markets  have  disap- 
peared, so  has  revenue.  Jobs,  land 
value,  investments,  and  viable  farm 
operations.  Dwindling  agricultural  ex- 
ports have  had  adverse  effects  on  the 
Nation's  overall  trade  balance.  The 
U.S.  farmer  has  few  places  to  turn  as 
markets  dry  up,  stocks  rise,  and  prices 
fall. 

Since  1980,  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
have  declined  by  more  than  37  per- 
cent. Our  market  share  for  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  products  dropped 
worldwide  by  28  percent  during  this 
same  time  period.  Even  with  an  ex- 
pected rise  in  exports  during  1987,  the 
value  of  agricultural  exports  would 
still  be  30  percent  below  the  level  of 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  crisis  atmos- 
phere exists  because  of,  smiong  other 
things,  the  efforts  of  our  competitors 
through  subsidization,  trade  barriers, 
marketing  boards.  State  trading  orga- 
nizations and  other  mechanisms  to 
buy  agricultural  export  success. 

At  least  one  major  trading  partner 
has  flatout  lied  about  the  steps  that 
this  country  has  taken.  Now,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  two  decades  of  subsidization 
have  done  little  but  worsen  world  agri- 
cultural trade.  Only  by  reducing  or 
eliminating  these  trade  distorting 
practices  can  governments  hope  to 
have  a  long-term  positive  impact  on 
world  agricultural  trade. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  section  that  we 
have  put  In,  we  are  saying  several 
things  to  our  trading  partners  and  to 
coimtries  that  purchase  our  agricul- 
ture products. 

First,  the  decline  in  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  has  to  be  stopped.  The  United 
States  will  act  to  win  back  market 
share  and  to  tear  down  barriers  to 
trade. 

Second,  all  available  means  to  en- 
hance the  exports  and  revenue  from 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  wiU  be  employed. 

Third,  the  United  States  is  commit- 
ted to  the  international  trade  negotia- 
tions. Through  these  negotiations,  we 
have  a  chance  to  end  the  debilitating 
escalation  of  export  subsidization,  to 
end  the  harmful  trade  distortions 
caused  by  unreasonable  trade  barriers, 
and  to  restore  some  degree  of  sanity  in 
the  international  marketplace. 
Mr.  DASCHLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

lii.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  not 
along  ago,  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  South  Carolina  commented  that 
he  thought  we  ought  to  label  imported 
products  as  "un-American  products."  I 
do  not  think  that  he  was  serious,  but  I 
think  the  point  is  clear. 

With  regard  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional consumer  information,  nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  the  importance 
put  upon  the  country  of  origin.  Today 
it  is  commonplace  for  us  to  list  the 
number  of  grams,  the  number  of  calo- 
ries, the  amount  of  fat,  the  amount  of 
salt. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 

Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  One  of  those  items 
that  perhaps  has  greater  import  today 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  is  the 
country  of  origin,  as  consumers  are  be- 
ginning to  imderstand  that  there  is  a 
difference  with  regard  to  the  way 
products  are  produced  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, especially  the  food  that  we  take 
Into  our  bodies. 

What  could  be  more  important  as  a 
part  of  consumer  information  than 
the  knowledge  of  where  that  particu- 
lar product  was  grown,  whether  it  is  in 
Mexico,  or  Southeast  Asia,  or  Africa?  I 
think  that  particular  bit  of  knowledge 
is  a  very  Important  aspect  of  consumer 
information. 

Obviously,  there  are  times  when  lim- 
itations must  be  put  on  an  amendment 
of  this  kind,  and  the  Senator  recog- 
nizes that  with  regard  to  his  provision 
dealing  directly  with  restaurants.  But 
I  think,  as  we  try  to  devise  a  practical 
means  by  which  we  can  assuire  greater 
consvuner  information,  the  Senator 
goes  a  long  way  in  presenting  an 
amendment  that  deserves  the  support 
of  this  body. 

The  foundation  responsible  for  the 
"made  in  the  U.S.A."  campaign  recent- 

I  ly  indicated  that,  as  they  have  devel- 
oped this  national  campaign  to  en- 
courage people  to  look  for  the  product 
made  in  the  U.S.A.,  they  have  seen  a 
25-percent  increase  in  the  purchase  of 

I  products  dealing  directly  with  textiles 
in  this  country  alone  in  a  matter  of 

I  the  last  12  months. 

People  are  willing  to  buy  American 

I  products  when  they  know  American 
products  exist.  They  are  willing  to  be 
selective.  They  are  willing  to  select 

I  those  particular  products  that  were 
made  here,  that  were  grown  here,  that 
ought  to  be  consumed  here. 

That  Is  really  the  intent  of  this 
amendment,  to  give  people  the  oppor- 
tunity for  themselves  to  Judge  where 
that  product  was  made  and  base  some 
decisions  upon  the  quality  of  that 
product  based  upon  the  country  of 

I  origin.  It  is  an  excellent  amendment.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  certainly 

I  urge  the  Senate's  support^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICI21.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  yield- 
ed the  floor. 


Is  there  any  further  debate  on  this 
amendment?  Does  anyone  wish  to  be 
heard  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
having  been  made,  the  clerk  wiU  call 
the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN]  is  agreeable,  in  order  to 
move  things  along  today,  and  out  of 
concern  that  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  might  be  a  little  longer 
today  than  would  benefit  anyone,  and 
for  reasons  that  are  somewhat  obscure 
to  me,  in  a  way,  but  nevertheless 
facing  reality:  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Exon  of  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes;  time  to  be  divided 
between  Mr.  E^xon  and  Mr.  Lugar; 
that  there  be  no  amendments  to  the 
amendment  and  that  the  debates  on 
the  amendment  begin  at  11  a.m.  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  objection?  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  first  would  like  to  add  Sena- 
tor Simpson  and  Senator  Conrad  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill.  I  will 
not  object  to  the  agreement  that  has 
been  worked  out  that  has  Just  been 
spelled  out  by  the  majority  leader.  I 
say  that  with  some  regrets  because  I 
had  hoped  that  those  of  us  who  were 
here  who  were  working  would  not 
have  to  put  aside  votes  that  we  should 
be  holding  right  now.  So,  I  simply  say 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  does  this 
reluctantly.  But  in  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration, of  moving  this  bill  forward,  I 
think  little  would  be  gained  if  I  stood 
here  and  became  involved  in  a  filibus- 
ter by  some  people  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  good  or  bad.  do  not 
want  to  vote  on  this  today. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  believes 
that  he  has  the  votes  to  pass  this 
amendment  today  and  it  might  well  be 
that  I  will  have  additional  votes  on 
Tuesday  next.  I  hope  so.  I  would  have 
much  preferred  to  have  disposed  of 
this  matter  today. 

But  since  that  looks  as  if  it  would  be 
Impossible  and  if  we  went  ahead  there 
would  be  a  lot  of  disappointed  individ- 
uals, and  maybe  some  hurt  feelings,  I 
reluctantly  agree  with  the  proposal 
Just  laid  out  by  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mr. 
ORAiof  of  Texas. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  it 
be  reported. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  was  a  re- 
quest put  to  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
There  was  no  objection.  It  was  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  with  the 
Exon  amendment  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  EXON.  As  the  first  order  of 
business? 

Mr.  BYRD.  At  9:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  debate  on  the  Exon  amend- 
ment begin  on  Tuesday  at  the  hour  of 
9:40  a.m.  and  that  the  vote  occiu*  at  10 
o'clock  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

MX.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

AMKNDMEirT  MO.  3S0 

(Purpose:  To  promote  the  elimination  of  the 
trade  deficit  through  the  reduction  of  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  by  requiring  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  vote  on  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  October  15,  1987) 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out objection,  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  it  be  reported. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  ItSi.  Oramii],  for 

himself  and  others,  proposes  an  amendment 

numbered  350. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order.  The  Senate 
will  come  to  order.  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE— REDUCING  THE  TRADE  DEFI- 
CIT BT  ETiTMTWATING  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  DEFICIT 

"SEC  •!.  SHORT  TmLE. 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade 
Deficit  and  Budget  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1987". 

-SEC  n.  rtNDINGS. 

"The  Congress  makes  the  following  find- 
ings: 

"(I)  Large  Federal  budget  deficits  lead  to 
higher  interest  rates  in  the  United  States, 
increasing  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  en- 
couraging the  Inflow  of  foreign  capital  to 
fund  the  deficit. 

"(2)  The  increased  value  of  the  dollar  re- 
duces the  demand  abroad  for  American 
goods  and  services  while,  together  with  the 
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Innux     of     foreign     capital,     stimulating 
donand  for  Imports. 

"(3)  These  consequences  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  have  been  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  creating  the  present  serious 
trade  deficit. 

"(4)  Reduction  of  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit is  the  single  most  Important  action  that 
the  Congress  can  take  to  reduce  the  United 
SUtes  trade  deficit. 

-SEC  M.  RCQtmBD  yOtt  ON  BALANCED  BUDCBT 
AMKNDMKNT. 

"No  later  than  October  15.  1987.  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
shall  each  vote  to  approve  or  reject  a  Joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  require  a  balanced  Federal 
budget". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ii4r.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  relief  for  the 
homeless  bill  is  a  privileged  matter 
and  there  is  a  time  limitation  thereon. 
I  want  to  accommodate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
to  get  that  conference  report  up. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  thereon  of 
30  minutes  plus  10  minutes  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
I  wonder  if  we  could  reduce  the  time 
on  that  amendment?  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  on  the  confer- 
ence report  be  reduced  10  minutes, 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Crakston]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMDncil.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  abused  the  rights  of  anyone.  The 
Senator,  when  he  offered  his  amend- 
ment, lost  the  floor.  I  have  no  problem 
with  that  and  I  am  sure  he  will  not. 
either,  but  I  beg  his  pardon  because  I 
am  trying  to  accommodate  this  Sena- 
tor whom  I  promised,  on  yesterday. 
Then,  as  soon  as  the  conference  report 
is  disposed  of  we  will  return  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Gramm  be  recognized  on  his 
amendment  when  the  conference 
report  is  disposed  of . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Graiu] 
be  wiUing  to  let  me  know  if  he  intends 
to  ask  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
amendment? 

"Ui.  ORAMM.  If  the  amendment 
passes  by  voice  vote,  I  might  not. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  intend  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  if  he  is  not  going  to. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  If  you  would  like. 

BCr.  LELAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  ask  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Gramm  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  There  being  no  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 


There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  at  the  present  time  is 
the  Gramm  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate  is 
now  able  to  take  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homelessness  Act. 


THE 


URGENT       RELIEF       FOR 
HOMELESS— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  H.R.  558  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
558)  to  provide  urgently  needed  assistance 
to  protect  and  improve  the  lives  and  safety 
of  the  homeless,  with  special  emphasis  on 
famUies  and  children  having  met,  after  fuU 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  June  19,  1987.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate  is 
now  able  to  take  up  the  conference 
agreement  on  the  Stewart  B.  McKin- 
ney Homeless  Assistance  Act.  This  leg- 
islation will  provide  real  help  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  Americans  who  are 
suffering  homelessness. 

Prompt  action  can  save  many  lives 
by  getting  relief  out  to  local  commimi- 
ties  before  winter  hits  once  again. 

House  and  Senate  conferees  worked 
intensely  for  over  6  weeks  and  have 
shaped  a  bill  that  is  responsible  and 
effective.  I  believe  the  product  is  not 
Just  a  good  compromise  but  a  real  im- 
provement on  the  bills  that  passed 
each  House  separately. 

The  task  was  not  easy— five  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  five  committees 
of  the  House  were  involved.  And.  be- 
cause of  the  differing  Jurisdictions  an 
even  larger  number  of  subconferences 
were  held. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  strong  lead- 
ership provided  on  this  issue  by 
Senate  majority  leader.  Senator  Btrd, 
and  the  minority  leader.  Senator 
Dole.  Many  Senators  and  Congress- 
men of  both  parties  have  produced 
this  agreement.  All  deserve  credit  for  a 
Job  well  done. 


This  conference  agreement  responds 
to  a  nationwide  call  for  efffective 
action  on  homelessness.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary response  to  a  crisis  caused  by  a 
lack  of  affordable  low-income  housing, 
by  unemployment  and  other  employ- 
ment-related problems,  by  inadequate 
services  for  the  mentally  ill  and  by  an 
array  of  other  problems  that  relate  to 
shortcomings  in  public  policy. 

This  agreement  emphasizes  the  de- 
livery of  assistance  to  needy  people  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  a  national  commitment  to  end 
homelessness  in  America. 

First,  the  agreement  gives  State 
Governors  and  the  mayors  of  major 
cities  responsibility  for  developing  co- 
herent homeless  assistance  strategies 
tailored  to  local  needs.  And  it  ensures 
that  Federal  assistance  will  leverage 
larger  amounts  of  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate resources. 

Second,  the  agreement  establishes  a 
flexible,  new  Supportive  Housing 
Demonstration  Program  to  encourage 
the  development  of  transitional  hous- 
ing and  permanent  housing  for  handi- 
capped homeless  persons.  Transitional 
housing  will  provide  decent  shelter 
and  support  services  for  homeless  per- 
sons and  help  them  make  an  adjust- 
ment to  Independent  living.  The  sup- 
portive housing  program  would  also 
provide  special  housing  with  support 
services  designed  for  persons  who 
cannot  make  a  rapid  transition  to  in- 
dependent living  because  of  physical 
or  mental  disabilities. 

Third,  the  agreement  would  provide 
additional  assistance  for  moderate  re- 
habilitation of  sing]"  room  occupancy 
buildings,  which  many  cities  need  to 
provide  longer  term  shelter  for  home- 
less elderly  people  and  other  individ- 
uals with  special  needs. 

Fourth,  the  agreement  would 
expand  the  emergency  shelter  grants 
program  which  provides  basic  shelter 
and  related  services  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals. 

Fifth,  the  agreement  establishes  the 
Supplemental  Assistance  for  Facilities 
to  Assist  the  Homeless  Program.  This 
program  will  make  the  emergency 
shelter  grants  program  or  the  transi- 
tional housing  program  even  more 
adaptable  to  unusual  conditions  by 
providing  additional  funding  where 
that  is  needed  to  make  a  project  work- 
able. The  program  will  also  fund  par- 
ticularly innovative  projects  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  funded  by  ex- 
isting Federal  programs. 

Sixth,  the  agreement  would  improve 
routine  and  primary  health  care  that 
is  provided  to  homeless  individuals. 

Seventh,  the  agreement  would 
expand  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and 
mental  health  services  available  to 
homeless  people. 

Eighth,  the  agreement  would  pro- 
vide some  additional  support  for  Job 
training  for  homeless  adults  and  edu- 


cational  services   for   homeless   chil- 
dren. 

Ninth,  the  agreement  would  reform 
some  nutrition  programs  so  that  they 
can  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  elder- 
ly. 

vrmAMB'  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  558,  the  proposed  Stewart  B. 
McKlimey  Homeless  Assistance  Act, 
contains  provisions  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act  [VJTA]  and  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  expansion  of  an 
innovative  project  aimed  at  helping 
homeless  veterans  gain  employment. 
These  provisions  were  originally  de- 
rived, respectively,  from  legislation  in 
S.  477,  the  proposed  Homeless  Veter- 
ans Assistance  Act  of  1987,  which  the 
Senate  passed  March  31,  1987,  and 
from  an  amendment  which  the  com- 
mittee's ranking  minority  member. 
Mr.  MuRKOwsKi,  and  I  offered  during 
Senate  consideration  of  H.R.  558. 

Mr.  President,  homelessness  is  a 
tragic  reality  for  a  growing  number  of 
Americans  in  our  Nation.  Every  di- 
mension of  this  problem  is  deeply 
troubling,  and  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Urban  and  Housing 
Affairs  of  the  Banking  Committee,  I 
have  been  taking  the  lead  in  legislative 
efforts  to  help  individuals  suffering 
from  lack  of  adequate  shelter  and  to 
prevent  others  from  Joining  their 
ranks.  As  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned by  reports  that  veterans  ac- 
count for  a  disproportionately  large 
part  of  the  homeless  population  and 
have  thus  been  very  actively  pursuing 
legislation  to  help  address  the  needs  of 
these  veterans,  including  the  needs  of 
so  many  homeless  veterans  for  help  in 
becoming  Job  ready  and  finding  a  Job. 

VtTESAIlS'  JOB  TRAIHUIG  ACT 

Section  901  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment would  authorize  $30  million  to 
be  appropriated  for  VJTA  for  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988— by  extending 
through  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  the 
current  fiscal  year  1986  authorization 
of  appropriations  of  $65  million,  of 
which  $35  million  was  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1986;  and  postpone  by 
approximately  6  months  the  deadlines 
for  veterans  to  apply  for  VJTA  partici- 
pation, from  July  2,  1987,  to  December 
31,  1987,  and  to  enter  training,  from 
January  2,  1988,  to  June  30,  1988. 

VJTA  promotes  training  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  long-term 
Jobless  Vietnam-era  and  Korean-con- 
flict veterans  through  a  program  of 
cash  Incentives  to  employers  to  help 
them  defray  the  costs  of  employing 
and  providing  training  to  such  veter- 
ans. The  VJTA  program  was  originally 
established  in  1983  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  of  1983,  Public  Law  98- 
77. 


VJTA  has  provided  nearly  49,000 
veterans  with  the  opportunity  to  gain 
the  skills  and  on-the-job  experience 
needed  to  help  them  break  away  from 
sustained  unemployment  and  build 
more  productive  lives  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Among  the  measurable  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  veterans  as  a  result  of  their 
participation  in  VJTA  is  increased 
earning  power.  A  1985  report,  carried 
out  by  Centaur  Associates,  Inc.,  enti- 
tled "Final  Report:  Evaluation  of  the 
Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Program,"  found  that  veterans,  while 
participating  in  VJTA.  earn  $50  more 
per  week  than  veterans  eligible  for  but 
who  do  not  participate  in  the  program 
and,  in  the  year  following  training, 
about  $2,200  more. 

VJTA  is  highly  popular  among  those 
employers  who  have  provided  Job 
tndning  programs  to  veterans  imder 
VJTA.  In  general,  according  to  the 
Centaur  report,  the  supervisers  of  par- 
ticipating veterans  rank  the  Job  per- 
formance of  these  veterans  from  good 
to  excellent  and  the  employers  express 
an  interest  in  hiring  other  veterans 
through  VJTA.  The  $30  million  that 
would  be  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  VJTA  under  this  provision 
would  enable  approximately  10,000  ad- 
ditional veterans  to  participate  in 
VJTA  training  programs. 

HOMELESS  VETERAMS'  REIirrEGRATIOIl  PROJECTS 

Section  738  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment would  enhance  the  activities  of 
an  existing  program  aimed  at  helping 
our  Nation's  homeless  veterans  rebuild 
their  lives  by  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation of  $2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  Jobs  for  Homeless  Veter- 
ans Program,  an  innovative,  but  small 
pilot  program  developed  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Under  this  program,  developed  by 
Dr.  Daniel  R.  Clouthier,  a  consultant 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  who  for 
many  years  has  been  engaged  in  ef- 
forts to  help  homeless  individuals,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health  and  Human  Services  have 
Joined  together  in  a  number  of  cities 
across  the  Nation  to  coordinate  Feder- 
al efforts  to  provide  homeless  veterans 
with  the  array  of  Job  training,  job 
counseling,  drug  and  alcohol  treat- 
ment, and  other  vitally  needed  pro- 
grams and  services  necessary  to  assist 
many  homeless  veterans  in  successful- 
ly returning  to  the  work  force.  In  addi- 
tion, working  closely  with  each  of 
these  groups  is  a  veteran  who  has  been 
at  some  time  in  his  or  her  life  home- 
less, who  is  responsible  for  seeking  out 
homeless  veterans  to  guide  them  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  services  and 
resources  they  are  eligible  to  receive. 

Currently,  these  programs  are  un- 
derway or  are  planned  in  the  cities  of 
Boston,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  San  An- 
tonio, Fort  Lauderdale,  Atlanta,  Seat- 
tle, Los  Angeles,  Baltimore,  and  De- 


troit, and  a  number  of  other  cities  are 
showing  great  interest  in  launching 
similar  programs.  Unfortunately,  at 
present,  a  total  of  only  $250,000  in 
funds  is  available  for  these  programs. 
Thus,  with  the  enactment  of  section 
738  and  the  authorized  funding,  cur- 
rent activities  luider  these  programs 
could  be  expanded  and  new  programs 
initiated. 

PROVISIONS  NOT  INCLOSED  IN  CONPERENCB 
REPORT 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate-passed 
version  of  this  legislation  contained  a 
number  of  provisions  specifically  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  homeless  veter- 
ans. These  provisions  were  also  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  March  31,  in  S.  477, 
the  proposed  Homeless  Veterans'  As- 
sistance Act.  The  House,  however,  did 
not  include  any  veterans'  program-spe- 
cific legislation  in  its  original  version 
of  H.R.  558.  As  a  consequence,  the 
House  conferees  asked  that,  Instead  of 
our  attempting  to  resolve  the  issues 
dealing  with  homeless  veterans  legisla- 
tion in  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
558,  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  such  legislation  in  the  con- 
text of  S.  477,  thus  enabling  it  to  con- 
sider the  measure  in  its  own  hearings 
and  through  its  normal  subcommittee 
and  committee  process.  Based  on  the 
understanding  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee would  give  the  provisions  of  S. 
477  prompt  consideration,  we  acceded 
to  the  wishes  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House.  Thus,  none  of  the  provisions  of 
S.  477  dealing  specifically  with  home- 
less veterans— which  are  summarized 
in  the  statement  of  the  managers'  de- 
scription of  the  provisions  of  title  IX 
of  the  conference  report — are  included 
in  the  conference  report.  I  look  for- 
ward to  worldng  on  these  provisions 
with  our  counterparts  on  the  House 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  agree- 
ment does  not  fully  meet  the  enor- 
mous need.  It  does  not  do  all  I  would 
like.  But  it  is  a  serious  effort  to  re- 
spond to  real  suffering. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  agreement.  And 
I  believe  it  is  a  sound  basis  for  coop- 
eration between  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House. 

The  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  is  a  good  beginning.  It  is  a  step  we 
should  take,  suid  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  it  overwhelming  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
homeless  people  of  America  will  soon 
be  getting  new  sources  of  assistance 
from  their  National  Government. 
While  several  Federal  programs  have 
been  available  to  assist  the  homeless, 
there  has  not  been  a  comprehensive 
Federal  effort  to  target  their  needs. 

Most  efforts  to  help  the  homeless 
are  based  in  local  churches  and  other 
local  community  efforts. 
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Our  new  authorizing  legislation,  the 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act.  does  not  tip  that  balance. 
State  and  local  efforts  in  the  States  of 
New  YorlE  and  California  alone  wUl 
spend  more  money  on  the  homeless 
than  we  authorize  in  this  conference 
agreement.  Yet,  as  a  general  conferee 
and  cosponsor  of  the  Senate  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act.  S.  809.  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  bring- 
ing the  Federal  Government  four- 
square into  our  Nation's  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  homeless. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Stewart  B.  McKln- 
ney  Homeless  Assistance  Act.  the  con- 
ference agreement,  will  preserve  and 
enhance  this  excellent,  locally  based 
effort  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  home- 
less people.  When  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, this  legislation  will  provide  a 
boost  to  this  local  effort. 

Homeless  individuals,  and  children 
will  begin  to  see  new  housing  opportu- 
nities, more  shelters,  group  homes, 
and  related  services.  Additional  im- 
provements are  made  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  to  help  the  homeless 
and  the  poor  who  are  close  to  becom- 
ing homeless.  Heath,  mental  health, 
education,  and  job  training,  will  be  im- 
proved and  expanded  with  new  pro- 
gram authorizations  totalling  $442.7 
million  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  new  authoriza- 
tion will  be  available  until  expended. 
Funding  for  this  legislation  is  on  a 
parallel  track  in  H.R.  1827.  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

The  Secretaries  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  [HHS],  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  [HUD],  Labor, 
Agriculture,  and  Education  will  all 
have  new  authority,  funding,  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  [FEMA]  is  given 
authorization  for  its  4  year  effort  in 
emergency  food  and  shelter  for  the 
homeless  which  has  been  funded  since 
1983  without  a  formal  authorization. 

The  new  Interagency  Coimcll  on  the 
Homeless  has  special  responsibilities 
for  involving  many  additional  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  including 
Defense,  Interior,  the  ACTION 
Agency,  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
and  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

In  short,  we  are  launching  a  govem- 
mentwlde  effort  to  combat  suffering 
by  American  citizens  that  is  a  blight 
on  our  national  conscience  and  our 
intematlonal  image. 

While  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  Congress  has  decided  to  target  a 
significant  part  of  this  bill  to  the 
homeless  with  serious  mental  illness, 
other  features  of  this  bill  will  go  a 
long  way  to  help  local  service  provid- 
ers meet  the  demands  placed  on  them 
by  homeless  people.  After  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  new  provisions  for  the 
h<Mnele88  mentally  ill.  I  would  like  to 


explain  the  other  salient  new  features 
of  this  legislation: 

First,  interagency  coimcU  on  the 
homeless; 

Second,  housing  assistance; 

Third,  health  care  for  the  homeless; 

Fourth,  education,  training,  and 
community  services; 

Fifth,  food  assistance: 

Sixth,  veterans'  assistance;  and 

Seventh,  surplus  Federal  property. 

BLOCK  CRAirr  PROGHAM  FOR  THE  HOKKLKSS 

mkhtaixt  nj. 

I  am  especially  proud,  Mr.  President, 
to  have  been  a  member  of  this  confer- 
ence because  we  agreed  to  enact  most 
of  the  block  grant  provisions  for  the 
homeless  mentally  lU  that  I  intro- 
duced on  March  18,  1987,  as  S.  763, 
"Services  for  Homeless  Mentally  111 
Individuals  Act  of  1987. " 

While  there  were  changes  made,  the 
essential  five-point  program  to  aid  the 
ailing  homeless  people  who  are  men- 
tally iU  is  essentially  in  tact.  As  I  have 
explained  several  times  before  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  these  five  service 
elements  from  the  E>omenlcl-Slmon 
bUl,  S.  763  are: 

First,  outreach; 

Second,  transitional  housing; 

Third,  psychiatric  or  psychological 
treatment; 

Fourth,  case  management;  and 

Fifth,  staff  training. 

In  my  original  bill.  I  proposed  a 
single  block  grant  to  help  local  service 
providers  to  make  these  services  avail- 
able. My  Intent  was  to  create  a  single 
block  grant  payment  for  all  five  serv- 
ice elements.  Allocations  under  this 
block  grant  would  have  been  distribut- 
ed by  a  formula  to  Governors  and  to 
mayors  of  large  cities.  The  transitional 
housing  and  four  other  key  services 
for  the  mentally  ill  homeless  would 
have  been  in  one  grant. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  however, 
the  transitional  housing  funds  are  In  a 
separate  title  from  the  health  and 
mental  health  service  fimds.  While  the 
conference  provisions  will  also  be  in 
two  titles,  all  five  service  elements  are 
authorized  by  this  legislation. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  the  confer- 
ence conunittees  accepted  these  five 
service  elements  for  the  homeless  who 
are  mentally  Ul.  The  managers  for 
title  IV— housing  assistance— and  the 
managers  for  title  VI— health  care  for 
the  homeless— worked  hard  to  provide 
both  transitional  housing  and  the  four 
related  service  elements— Outreach, 
psychiatric  and  psychological  services, 
case  management,  and  staff  training. 
Each  set  of  conferees  worked  within 
the  scope  of  their  separate  confer- 
ences. Because  of  their  fine  work  in 
linking  these  two  titles,  the  homeless 
mentally  ill  will  have  a  critically 
needed  new  set  of  services — based  in 
some  form  of  transitional  housing- 
available  to  help  meet  their  many  and 
varied  needs. 


It  will  take  more  effort  for  local  pro- 
viders to  manage  two  separate  grants, 
but  the  essential  five  services  will,  in 
fact,  be  available  for  the  homeless 
mentally  ill  at  the  local  level. 

I  would  have  preferred  a  single  grant 
that  Included  transitional  housing.  I 
am  satisfied,  however,  that  we  have 
made  the  best  of  the  jurisdictional  sit- 
uation that  separates  housing  and 
mental  health  programs.  This  jurisdic- 
tional separation  exists  in  the  day-to- 
day administration  of  these  programs 
as  well  as  in  the  authorizing  process  In 
Congress. 

The  conference  agreement  for  title 
VI— health  care  for  the  homeless— in- 
cludes four  service  elements — all 
except  transitional  housing— in  a 
single  block  grant  for  the  homeless 
mentally  ill.  The  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration 
[ADAMHA]  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services  will  have 
the  responsibility  for  allocating  for- 
mula grants,  with  each  State  receiving 
a  minitniim  grant  of  $275,000.  The  for- 
mula for  allotment  among  the  States 
is  based  upon  the  ration  of  the  popula- 
tion of  each  State  which  lives  in  ur- 
banized areas  to  the  total  population 
In  the  United  States  living  in  urban- 
ized areas.  The  homeless  are  believed 
to  be  more  prevalent  in  urban  areas  by 
a  factor  that  is  several  times  greater 
than  their  prevalence  in  rural  areas. 

The  conference  agreement  for  title 
rV— hoxislng  assistance— very  clearly 
stresses  the  need  to  serve  the  deinsti- 
tutionalized and  other  mentally  111 
homeless.  Transitional  housing,  a  very 
essential  service  element,  will  be  avail- 
able under  a  competitive  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  [HUD]. 

There  are  plenty  of  assurances  in 
the  final  act  to  require  the  close  co- 
ordination of  transitional  housing  and 
mental  health  services.  The  definition 
of  transitional  housing,  for  example, 
"includes  housing  primarily  designed 
to  serve  deinstitutionalized  homeless 
individuals  and  other  homeless  indi- 
viduals with  mental  disabilities." 

Recipients  of  the  mental  health 
block  grant  for  the  homeless  are  re- 
quired to  provide  "supportive  and  su- 
pervisory services"  In  residential  set- 
tings. The  care  managers  are  also  re- 
quired to  help  their  clients  find  hous- 
ing assistance. 

This  mutually  supportive  language 
in  the  housing  assistance  and  health 
service  titles  of  the  act  will  help  to 
insure  that  the  homeless  mentally  ill 
will  receive  the  support  they  urgently 
need.  Governors  and  mayors  of  large 
cities,  in  summary,  will  receive  a  block 
grant  from  ADAMHA  for  the  mental 
health  services.  They  can  compete  for 
a  grant  from  HUD  for  the  transitional 
housing  services.  By  so  doing,  they  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  new  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  homeless  men- 


tally ill.  By  combining  and  coordinat- 
ing two  grants,  they  will  be  able  to  add 
a  new  set  of  crucial  services  for  the 
homeless  mentally  ill,  as  I  first  pro- 
posed in  S.  763. 

The  local  match  for  the  mental 
health  services  block  grant  will  be  25 
percent,  and  the  local  match  require- 
ment for  transitional  housing  competi- 
tive grants  will  be  50  percent. 

The  case  for  using  these  five  service 
elements  has  been  made  over  a  4-year 
period  In  the  Community  Support  Pro- 
gram at  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  [NIMH]. 

Ten  cities  spent  slightly  luider  $2 
million  treating  the  homeless  who 
have  serious  mental  illness.  The  serv- 
ices elements  that  I  proposed  in  my 
original  bill  are  the  essence  of  their 
findings  and  conclusions.  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  the  conference  agreed  to 
expand  this  NIMH  demonstration  pro- 
gram for  the  homeless  mentally  ill  by 
adding  $10  million  in  new  authority, 
available  through  fiscal  year  1988.  It  is 
our  hope  that  new  and  more  effective 
treatment  methods  can  be  found  and 
disseminated  to  local  service  providers. 

ADAMHA,  in  summary,  will  have 
$35  million  in  new  authority  for  the 
homeless  mentally  ill  block  grant  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  HUD  will  provide  the 
transitional  housing,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained. Other  housing  assistance  is 
discussed  in  more  detail  below.  In  ad- 
dition, the  National  Institute  on  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism— in 
ADAMHA— is  authorized  to  spend  $10 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  1988  "to 
develop  and  provide  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  treatment  services"— in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse— for  homeless  individuals. 
The  Community  Support  Program  in 
NIMH— also  in  ADAMHA— Is  also  au- 
thorized to  spend  $10  million  in  new 
money  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  1988. 
Thus,  the  total  new  authorization  for 
ADAMHA  in  this  act  is  $55  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  available  until  it  can 
be  spent. 

nmRAGKIf  CT  COUMCU.  ON  THE  HOMELESS 

Mr.  President,  in  the  99th  Congress, 
Senator  Gors  joined  me  In  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  establish  a  clearinghouse 
for  the  homeless,  S.  2603.  We  wanted 
to  establish  a  national  group  with  re- 
sponsibility to  oversee  the  many  and 
diverse  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  behalf  of  the  homeless.  In 
addition  we  had  several  other  ideas  for 
Integrating  public  and  private  efforts. 

Today's  conference  agreement  estab- 
lishes a  similar  mechanism  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  the  Federal  efforts 
for  the  homeless.  While  the  scope  is 
not  as  broad  as  the  Domenici-Gore 
bill,  this  Federal  effort  is  a  much 
needed  key  for  maximizing  available 
resources  to  help  the  homeless. 

The  Interagency  Council  on  the 
Homeless  is  established  to  provide  con- 
sistent and  Improved  information  on 
the  problem  of  homeless  and  to  better 


coordinate  and  improve  access  to  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Defense,  EduoAtion,  Energy, 
Health  and  Hunuui  Services,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Interior. 
Labor,  and  Transportation  will  form 
this  Council  at  the  national  and  re- 
gional levels.  They  will  be  Joined  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Postal  Service,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  ACTION 
Agency. 

This  Interagency  Council  on  the 
Homeless  will  strive  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  services,  coordinate  existing 
programs,  develop  new  and  innovative 
programs  for  the  homeless,  provide 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress,  hold 
conferences  on  homelessness,  and  pub- 
lish a  newsletter  on  the  Nation's 
progress  in  addressing  the  issue  of 
homelessness. 

This  Council  will  also  prepare  an 
annual  study  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  homelessness.  This  study  will 
inform  us  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  new  programs  established  in  this 
act  as  well  as  the  ongoing  Federal, 
State,  and  local  resources  available  to 
help  the  homeless.  We  will  gain  a 
better  national  perspective  about  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  the  proper 
mix  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  re- 
sources to  address  the  many  reasons 
for  homelessness. 

Within  90  days  after  enactment,  the 
Federal  agencies  with  programs  to 
serve  the  homeless  will  be  required  to 
submit  information  about  the  number 
of  homeless  served,  impediments  to 
the  use  of  homeless  individuals  of 
each  program,  and  the  "efforts  made 
by  such  agency  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  homeless  individuals  to 
obtain  shelter,  food,  and  supportive 
services." 

The  existing  Federal  Task  Force  on 
the  Homeless  will  be  phased  out  fol- 
lowing the  first  meeting  on  the  Inter- 
agency CouncU  on  the  Homeless. 

The  Coxmcil  is  authorized  at 
$200,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  $2.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Three 
years  after  enactment,  the  Council 
will  cease  to  exist. 

BOCSniG  ASSISTAIICE  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

Our  housing  effort  totals  $240  mil- 
lion in  new  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  $280  million  for  1988. 
The  $240  million  for  fiscal  year  1987  is 
comprised  of  the  following  program: 
$100  million  for  emergency  shelter 
grants— $120  million  in  fiscal  year 
1988;  $80  million  for  "supportive  hous- 
ing," that  is.  permanent  housing  for 
the  handicapped  and  transitional 
housing— $100  million  in  fiscal  year 
1988;  $25  million  for  "supplemental  as- 
sistance" grants— $25  million  in  fiscal 
year  1988;  $35  million  to  section  8 
single  room  occupancy  moderate  reha- 
bllitatlon— $35  mlUion  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 


The  Emergency  Shelter  Grant  Pro- 
gram will  allow  renovation,  major  re- 
habilitation, or  conversion  of  buildings 
to  be  used  as  emergency  shelters.  Op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs  will  be 
allowed,  and  services  may  be  provided 
with  these  funds— up  to  15  percent  of 
the  grant  amoimt,  only  if  these  serv- 
ices are  not  available  from  other 
sources,  including  other  titles  of  this 
act. 

Grants  will  be  available  to  govern- 
mental or  private  nonprofit  entities  in 
States  and  metropolitan  areas.  Funds 
will  be  distributed  according  to  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
formula  and  will  require  a  50-percent 
local  match. 

"Supportive  housing"  is  an  lunbrella 
concept  we  agreed  to.  It  includes  sever- 
al types  of  housing  programs  from  the 
Senate  and  House  bills.  Homeless 
people  with  special  needs  are  empha- 
sized, "particularly  deinstitutionalized 
homeless  individuals,  homeless  fami- 
lies with  children,  and  homeless  indi- 
viduals with  mental  disabilities  and 
other  handicapped  homeless  persons." 

The  new  supportive  housing  umbrel- 
la includes  transitional  housing  "that 
has  as  its  purpose  facilitating  the 
movement  of  homeless  persons  to  in- 
dependent living"— virithin  18  months— 
and  "Includes  housing  primarily  de- 
signed to  serve  deinstitutionalized 
homeless  persons,  other  homeless  per- 
sons with  mental  disabilities,  and 
homeless  families  with  children." 

Permanent  housing  for  handicapped 
homeless  persons  is  also  included  in 
the  supportive  hoiising  umbrella.  The 
conference  agreement  requires  that  no 
more  than  eight  handicapped  home- 
less persons  could  receive  commimlty- 
based,  long-term  housing  and  supp>ort- 
ive  services  in  a  single  project.  This 
condition  is  Intended  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  small  neighborhood 
based  projects.  The  home,  multifamlly 
housing,  condomlniimi,  or  cooperative 
project  may  not  be  located  "on  a  site 
contiguous  to  another  site  containing 
such  a  home." 

Of  the  $80  million  authorized  in 
fiscal  year  1987  and  the  $100  million 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1988,  "not 
less  than  $20  million  shall  be  aUocated 
to  transitional  housing  projects  that 
serve  homeless  families  with  children" 
and  "not  less  than  $15  million  shall  be 
allocated  to  projects  that  provide  per- 
manent housing  for  handicapped 
homeless  persons." 

Since  the  first  $35  million  for  each 
year's  appropriation  is  set  aside  for 
homeless  families  and  handicapped 
homeless  persons,  the  remainder  of 
any  annual  appropriation  will  be  avail- 
able for  additional  transitional  hous- 
ing to  meet  the  "central  purpose"  of 
serving  "deinstitutionalized  homeless 
persons  and  other  persons  with  mental 
disabUitles." 
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There  Is  thus  a  clear  priority  in  the 
conference  agreement  for  housing  for 
the  mentally  lU  homeless.  WhDe  this 
target  group  of  homeless  people  can 
receive  both  permanent  and  transi- 
tional housing  benefits  under  this  act, 
it  is  anticipated  that  most  housing  for 
the  mentally  ill  homeless  wlU  be  tran- 
sitional housing.  Current  rules  define 
transitional  housing  as  temporary 
housing  for  up  to  18  months.  The  limi- 
tation of  8  persons  per  project  does 
not  apply  to  transitional  houidng. 

To  finance  these  supportive  hoxislng 
projects,  the  Secretary  of  HUD  Is  al- 
lowed to  provide  advances  not  to 
exceed  $200,000  of  the  aggregate  cost 
of  preparing  an  existing  structure. 
Annual  Federal  payments  for  operat- 
ing costs  of  transitional  housing 
cannot  exceed  75  percent  of  the  total 
operating  costs. 

Grants  made  for  supportive  housing 
must  be  100  percent  repaid  "if  the 
project  is  used  as  supportive  housing 
for  fewer  than  10  years  following  ini- 
tial occupancy.  After  10  years,  there  is 
a  10  percentage  point  "forgiveness" 
for  each  year  that  the  project  is  used 
as  supportive  housing. 

Like  the  emergency  shelter  grants, 
the  supportive  housing  grants  require 
a  50-percent  local  match.  The  Secre- 
tary is  given  90  days  to  establish  the 
requirements  necessary  to  Implement 
this  grant  program. 

The  third  type  of  housing  is  a  gener- 
al gap  filling  type  of  "supplemental  as- 
sistance for  facilities  to  assist  the 
homeless."  The  first  purpose  of  this 
type  of  assistance  is  to  "cover  the  costs 
in  excess  of  assistance  provided  imder 
the  emergency  shelter  grant  program 
or  the  transitional  housing  program." 

This  general  housing  fund  is  intend- 
ed to  help  meet  the  special  needs  of 
"homeless  families  with  children,  el- 
derly homeless  individuals,  or  the 
handici4>ped"— including  the  mentaUy 
UL  It  is  also  meant  to  "facilitate  the 
transfer  and  utilization  of  public 
buildings  to  assist  homeless  individ- 
uals and  families." 

In  addition,  supplemental  assistance 
is  available  to  create  programs  for  the 
homeless  that  are  particularly  innova- 
tive in  meeting  the  immediate  and 
long-term  needs  of  the  homeless.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  this  type  of  as- 
sistance, the  applicant  must  show  that 
"reasonable  efforts"  have  been  made 
"to  utilize  all  available  local  resources 
and  resources  available  under  the 
other  provisions  of  this  title."  It  must 
be  shown  that  such  resources  are  not 
sufficient  or  not  available  to  carry  out 
the  "purpose  for  which  the  assistance 
is  being  sought." 

Like  the  other  housing  provisions,  a 
50-percent  match  is  required,  and  the 
grant  must  be  fully  repaid  if  not  used 
for  at  least  10  years  to  serve  the  home- 
less. Twenty-five  million  dollars  in 
budget  authority  is  available  in  each 


of  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  for 
this  supplemental  assistance. 

The  final  type  of  housing  assistance 
in  oiu-  agreement  is  an  increase  of  $35 
million  in  authorization  for  the  sec- 
tion 8  moderate  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. Competitive  grants  will  be  made 
available  to  those  applicants  "that 
best  demonstrate  a  need  for  the  assist- 
ance" and  the  "ability  to  undertake 
and  carry  out  a  program"  assisted  by 
these  fimds. 

An  applicant  must  identify  the  "size 
and  characteristics  of  the  population" 
that  "would  occupy  single  room  occu- 
pancy dwellings"  to  be  rehabilitated 
with  these  funds.  Commitments  from 
other  public  and  private  sources  miist 
be  available  to  the  applicant,  and  an 
inventory  of  suitable  housing  stock  for 
rehabilitation  must  be  identified.  Total 
rehabilitation  costs  per  unit  cannot  ex- 
ceed $14,000.  Public  housing  authori- 
ties are  encouraged  to  participate. 

HEALTH  CASK  POR  THX  HOMZLKSS 

Title  VI  of  the  new  act  provides  pri- 
mary health  and  community  mental 
health  services  for  the  homeless.  I 
have  already  discussed  the  mental 
health  program,  and  would  like  to 
briefly  summarize  the  health  services. 

Competitive  grant  fimds  will  be 
available  for  outpatient  health  serv- 
ices, including  primary  care,  substance 
abuse  treatment,  and  case  manage- 
ment. A  local  match  of  25  percent  is 
required,  suid  mental  health  referrals 
must  be  made  to  other  providers  in 
the  grantee's  service  area  as  needed. 
This  program  has  an  authorization  of 
$50  mUlion  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $30 
million  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
[NHSC]  will  be  allowed  to  designate 
homeless  populations  as  an  eligible 
group  to  have  NHSC  providers  as- 
signed. This  is  an  expansion  of  the  ex- 
isting law  with  regard  to  special  popu- 
lations. This  means  that  available 
NHSC  doctors  and  nurses  wUl  become 
eligible  for  assignments  to  areas  with 
significant  numbers  of  homeless 
people  in  order  to  help  meet  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  the  homeless. 

Each  State  is  required  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  deinstitu- 
tionalization policies  in  each  State  are 
contributing  to  the  problem  of  home- 
lessness.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  will  compile  a  report 
to  the  Congress  within  18  months  of 
enactment. 

■DUCATIOR,  TRAIHINC,  AlTD  COMMUIOTT 
SKRVICKS 

State  educational  agencies  will  com- 
pete for  Federal  grants  to  "develop  a 
plan  and  implement  a  program  of  lit- 
eracy training  and  basic  skills  remedi- 
ation for  adult  homeless  individuals 
within  the  State."  Authorized  levels  of 
funding  are  $7.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987  and  $10  million  in  fiscal  year 
1088. 

A  small  amoimt  of  funds  are  made 
available     to     encourage     States     to 


"assure  that  each  child  of  a  homeless 
person  and  each  homeless  youth  have 
access  to  a  free,  appropriate  public 
education."  Five  million  dollars  Is  au- 
thorized in  each  of  fiscal  years  1087 
and  1988  for  this  purpose. 

Those  homeless  children  education 
grants  will  be  available  to  the  States 
in  the  same  proportion  as  chapter  1 
funds  as  distributed  in  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981,  "except  that  no  State  shall  re- 
ceive less  than  $50,000  in  any  fiscal 
year." 

For  Job  training  demonstration 
projects,  the  conference  agreement  es- 
tablishes a  competitive  grant  program. 
This  program  begins  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  The  $12  million  authorized  will 
remain  available  for  3  years. 

Demonstration  grants  will  be  used 
for  basic  skills  instruction,  remedial 
education,  job  searches,  job  counsel- 
ing, r6sum6  writing  and  Interviewing 
skills,  and  other  activities  that  will 
lead  to  employment  opportunities. 
The  reintegration  of  homeless  veter- 
ans into  the  labor  force  is  another  goal 
of  this  Job  demonstration  effort.  One- 
sixth  of  available  appropriations 
luider  this  section  will  be  allocated  to 
jobless  veterans  who  are  homeless. 

An  additional  $40  million  is  author- 
ized for  the  Commimity  Services  Block 
Grant  Program  in  each  of  fiscal  year's 
1987  and  1988.  These  funds  will  be 
available  to  expand,  under  the  current 
formula,  comprehensive  services  not 
funded  out  of  any  other  source. 
Urgent  needs  of  the  homeless  wiU  be 
stressed.  Case  managers  will  help 
them  to  obtain  social  and  maintenance 
services  and  income  support  services. 

POOD  ASSISTANCE 

Most  of  the  new  food  stamp  provi- 
sions in  the  conference  agreement  are 
designed  to  help  the  poor  who  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  homeless.  The  two 
largest  efforts,  for  example,  are  not 
exclusively  for  the  homeless. 

The  Temporary  Emergency  Food  As- 
sistance Program  [TEFAP]  is  reau- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1988  at  $50  mil- 
lion. This  program  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  distributes  commodities 
to  food  banks  for  the  poor  by  paying 
for  transportation,  food  storage,  han- 
dling, and  salaries  on  a  formula  basis 
to  the  States.  There  are  no  prohibi- 
tions to  delivering  these  commodities 
to  homeless  shelters,  although  the 
extent  of  such  activity  is  not  knowu  on 
a  national  basis  at  this  time. 

The  second  major  food  stamp  effort 
is  the  change  in  the  shelter  deduction. 
This  deduction  is  used  in  determining 
net  income  for  food  stamp  eligibility. 
By  increasing  the  allowable  deduction 
from  $149  per  month  maximimi  to 
$164  per  month  maximum,  this  act,  in 
effect,  increases  the  amount  of  food 
stamps  available  to  an  eligible  house- 
hold. We  authorized  $36  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988  for  this  purpose. 


In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
several  changes  to  improve  food  stamp 
services  to  the  homeless.  Homeless  ap- 
plicants will  be  provided  with  food 
stamps  within  5  days  of  applying 
rather  than  the  current  30  day  period. 
Informational  activities  will  be  con- 
ducted to  the  homeless  to  let  them 
know  of  their  eligibility  for  food 
stamps.  And  the  definition  of  a  house- 
hold will  be  changed  to  help  children 
obtain  access  to  food  stamps  when 
their  mother  or  father  moves  in  with  a 
relative.  Ciurent  law  mandates  that 
blood  relations  can  only  be  counted  as 
one  household  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

VETERAHS'  ASSISTAMCE 

The  major  veterans'  program  accept- 
ed by  the  conferees  in  this  act  is  a 
Senate  provision  authorizing  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  Veteran's  Job  Training 
Act  [VJTA]  for  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988.  Homeless  veterans  will  not  have 
to  meet  the  length-of-employment  cri- 
terion, and  deadlines  for  VJTA  partici- 
pation are  extended  by  6  months.  Vet- 
erans are,  of  course,  eligible  for  assist- 
ance imder  the  other  titles  of  the 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act. 

The  other  Senate  veterans'  provi- 
sions were  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
March  31,  1987,  in  S.  477,  the  "Home- 
less Veterans'  Assistance  Act  of  1987." 
This  biU  is  now  pending  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Addi- 
tional assistance  for  homeless  veterans 
Is  expected  In  the  near  future  in  this 
separate  act,  S.  477. 

SUKPLDB  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 

Under  criteria  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  [HUD]  will  "col- 
lect information  about  Federal  public 
buildings  and  other  real 

properties  ...  to  Identify  those  prop- 
erties that  are  suitable  for  use  for  fa- 
cilities to  assist  the  homeless." 

Property  so  identified  will  remain 
under  the  ownership  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  service  providers  under  lease 
agreements.  Quarterly  reports  will  be 
made  to  the  Congress  and  the  Inter- 
agency Council  on  the  Homeless. 
These  reports  will  describe  available 
property,  agency  responses  to  identify- 
ing property,  and  "actions  to  make  the 
property  available  to  assist  the  home- 
less." 

CONCLUSIOR 

I  hope  this  summary  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  useful  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  worked  to  highlight 
the  major  features  of  a  long  and  com- 
plicated conference  agreement.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  reached  an  excel- 
lent compromise  and  forged  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  help  those  in  our 
society  who  are  least  able  to  help 
themselves. 


As  work  on  the  conference  agree- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1987  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  continues,  I 
will  work  hard  to  f  imd  as  much  of  our 
new  authorizing  legislation  as  possible. 
The  Senate  has  appropriated  a  total  of 
$327.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The 
House  has  appropriated  $425  million. 
Whatever  the  final  outcome,  the 
funds,  according  to  the  terms  of  this 
act,  will  remain  available  until  they 
can  be  spent. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  express  special 
thanks  to  oiu*  fine  Senate  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Many  poten- 
tially delaying  problems  were  resolved 
by  the  fine  staff  of  Republican  Leader 
Dole  said  Majority  Leader  Byrd. 

This  has  been  a  complicated  and 
precedent-setting  conference  proce- 
dure. We  have  been  able  to  overcome 
many  institutional  barriers  to  the  par- 
allel activities  of  enacting  a  new  au- 
thorization on  one  track  and  a  new  ap- 
propriation on  the  other.  Because  the 
problems  of  the  homeless  are  so 
urgent,  this  procedure  reflected  the 
will  of  the  Congress  to  do  as  much  as 
possible  as  early  as  possible.  This  has 
all  been  for  the  good  of  the  homeless 
people  of  America  and  those  who  work 
hard  on  a  daily  basis  to  assist  them. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  an  active 
member  of  this  government-wide 
effort  to  Improve  existing  services  and 
provide  needed  new  services  for  home- 
less Americans.  We  have  been  careful 
not  to  dictate  the  local  program  re- 
quirements, and  we  have  created  some 
incentives  for  innovation. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  our  new  legisla- 
tion enacted  and  implemented  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  have  much  to  do.  A  co- 
ordinated federal  effort  can  have  a 
major  Impact  on  the  lives  of  homeless 
Americans.  Passage  of  this  act  places 
the  Federal  Government  among  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  committed 
themselves  to  making  life  better  for 
those  who  are  most  in  need  of  our 
help. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  particular  situ- 
ation, the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  is  worldng  its  way  through 
the  Congress  and  yesterday  we  com- 
pleted the  conference  report.  I  think 
some  Senators  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  well  the  supplemental 
appropriations  matches  up  with  the 
new  authorization  that  we  have  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  that  explains  the 
$335  million  in  budget  authority  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  that  im- 
plements substantial  portions  of  this 
bill  be  made  part  of  the  Rbcoro  fol- 
lowing my  statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
really  did  not  believe,  a  few  months 
ago  when  we  started  our  work  in  an 
effort  to  help  the  homeless  of  this 


country,  that  we  would  be  here  today 
because  obviously  there  are  so  many 
different  problems.  Some  are  solvable 
and  some  are  not  solvable.  Clearly 
there  are  many  different  ideas,  phi- 
losophies, and  notions,  and  many, 
many  committees  that  have  Jurisdic- 
tion. But  I  have  concluded  that  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  even  with 
that  kind  of  complexity. 

I  compliment  the  various  commit- 
tees and  staff  members  who  have 
worked  diligently  for  weeks  to  come 
up  with  a  conference  which  resulted 
from  combining,  as  best  as  possible, 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  directed  at  the  issue  of 
homelessness. 

Mr.  President,  out  there  in  America, 
the  cornerstone  of  our  national  effort 
is  addressing  the  issue  of  homelessness 
at  the  local  level.  Literally,  thousands 
of  local  institutions,  charitable  and 
otherwise,  local  institutions  within  our 
city  governments  and  our  State  gov- 
ernments, are  the  vanguard  of  at- 
tempting to  solve  and  work  with  the 
homeless  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  Is  not  an  effort  to  federalize 
this  problem  but,  rather,  to  mesh  and 
mold  Federal  programs  with  State  and 
local  activities,  charitable  organiza- 
tions and  religious  organizations  that 
are  working  in  this  serious  problem  of 
homelessness. 

It  will  not  be  perfect  in  that  respect, 
and.  obvioasly.  there  will  be  some 
glitches  because  of  the  complexity  of 
bureaucracy.  But  I  believe  we  have 
minimized  that  and  I  believe  we  have 
maximized  local  participation  and 
local  initiatives. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced some  months  ago,  S.  763— we 
called  it  the  Domenicl-Slmon  bill- 
that  focused  in  on  that  portion  of  our 
homeless  population  that  are  seriously 
mentally  ill.  was  carefully  considered 
and  mostly  accepted. 

We  now  believe  that  could  be  as 
high  as  35  percent  of  the  homeless 
population.  They  are  seriously  mental- 
ly ill  and  they  need  very  specific  and 
precise  help. 

As  we  know,  seriously  mentally  ill 
Americans  have  been  released  by  the 
thousands  from  Institutions,  and  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  Americans 
could  be  besieged  with  information 
about  this  segment  of  the  population 
of  homeless  people  seriously  mentally 
ill. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  very  few 
local  ways  of  handling  the  problem, 
yet  it  has  all  been  dropped  in  the  laps 
of  homes,  of  individuals,  of  local  com- 
munities. 

Through  a  lot  of  effort,  we  conclud- 
ed that  we  had  to  put  In  place  a 
matching  program  with  the  States 
that  directed  them  to  prepare  through 
their  local  communities  a  program  for 
the  mentaUy  ill  that  Included  Out- 
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reach,  transitional  hoiulns.  psychiat- 
ric or  psychological  treatment,  case 
management,  and  staff  training,  the 
cornerstone  of  this  bill  which  we  voted 
on  here  in  the  Senate  which  I  intro- 
duced. 

This  cornerstone  remains  the  focus 
of  our  efforts  in  this  bill  and  the  ef- 
forts in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  fund  a  major  American  effort  to 
help  our  local  communities  and  States 
cope  with  the  seriously  mentally  ill 
problems  that  are  out  there  among 
the  homeless. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  close  by 
thanUng  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  for  4  years  of  research, 
pilot  programs,  and  their  expert 
advice  when  it  came  to  preparing  the 
ingredients  that  were  necessary  to  put 
together  a  truly  effective  program.  It 
will  not  solve  all  the  problems,  but  we 
will  help  thousands  and  thousands  of 
seriously  mental  ill  people,  young  and 
old.  In  the  meantime,  we  wlU  learn  a 
lot.  We  will  learn  how  to  do  it  better 
and  eventually  local  communities  will 
leam  from  that.  State  governments 
and  national  governments  also 
learning. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
adopt  overwhelmingly  and  in  a  biparti- 
san manner  this  conference  report 
which,  in  a  sense,  is  historic.  It  concen- 
trates our  efforts  In  the  homeless  field 
under  one  major  bill  and  I  thlnlc  it  will 
have  an  impact  and  we  will  be  proud  of 
its  effect  in  years  to  come.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

EzHDrr  1 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  his  very  effective  work  on  this 
measure. 

We  have  only  a  few  seconds  left,  but 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
jrleld  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  who 
did  great  work  in  fashioning  this  legis- 
lation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  commend  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranstoh]  for  the  extraordinary  work 
he  did  with  Senator  Domenici  to 
ensure  that  we  were  going  to  see  this 
legislation  passed.  Senator  Cranston 
and  the  rest  of  us  have  been  working 
on  this  now  for  a  number  of  weeks.  I 
think  the  final  conference  report  is 
good  legislation. 

The  fact  that  the  homeless  popula- 
tion in  our  country  Is  growing.  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  blight  on  our  Nation.  This  Is 
a  downpayment  by  Congress  on 
coming  to  grips  with  this  problem.  We 
have  brought  together,  I  think,  a  good 
program  that  meets  some  of  the  very 
special  needs  of  the  homeless.  It  re- 
sponds to  many  of  their  concerns.  This 
is  a  start,  but  I  think  those  of  us  who 
worked  on  this  legislation  know  that  It 
is  only  a  start  and  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  these  common  issues  for 
the  remainder  of  this  Congress.  It  is 
going  to  take  the  best  efforts  of  all  of 
us  to  try  to  respond  to  this  challenge. 

I  welcome  the  chance  to  Join  with 
the  others  in  commending  this  confer- 
ence report,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
pass  overwhelmingly  and  become  the 
law. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California. 

I  yield  whatever  time  remains  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
HkinzL 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
pay  my  compliments  to  the  managers 
of  this  legislation.  Senator  Cranston 


and  Senator  Kennedy,  and.  for  many 
reasons,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
VhSx.  Dohenici].  who.  with  a  really 
tremendous  effort,  proved  that  it  was 
possible  not  Just,  as  he  said,  to  attack 
a  complex  problem,  but  to  achieve  two 
other  things. 

First,  this  bill,  although  it  does  not 
address  all  the  problems,  is  not  a  band- 
aid  solution.  It  provides  a  solution 
that  wlU  help  many  people  make  the 
transition  from  homelessness  to  self- 
sufficiency. 

Second.  I  think  we  have  proved 
something  in  this  legislation,  for 
which  there  Is  a  great  need  but,  a 
great  many  may  say.  a  limited  political 
constituency.  The  homeless  do  not 
vote  or  have  much  connection  to  voter 
registration.  What  we  have  proved  is 
that  the  Senate  can  take  an  interest 
and  act  expeditiously  on  a  very  tough 
problem,  even  if  there  are  very  few 
votes  in  it  for  us.  In  other  words,  we 
have  done  the  right  thing  by  this 
country  and  we  have  done  it  for  the 
right  reasons,  not  for  any  reasons  of 
special-interest  politics.  The  passage 
of  this  legislation.  Mr.  President, 
should  make  every  Senator  proud  and 
the  country  proud  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  558.  the  Urgent  Relief 
for  the  Homeless  Act.  This  bill  is  the 
product  of  a  number  of  committees, 
including  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  which  I  chair. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  how  deeply 
disturbed  I  am  that  in  this  land  of 
plenty,  perhaps  as  many  as  3  million 
men.  women,  and  children  regularly 
want  for  life's  most  basic  necessities- 
adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
In  the  Buckeye  State  of  Ohio,  the 
homeless  number  more  than  120.000. 
And  the  problem  seems  to  be  getting 
worse. 

Who  are  the  homeless?  They  are  the 
nameless,  placeless  people  we  pass 
every  day  living  on  the  grates  or  pan- 
handling on  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
They  are  also  individuals  largely  invis- 
ible to  us — children  from  broken 
homes,  teenage  runaways,  battered 
and  abused  wives  and  mothers,  men- 
tally ill  persons,  and  decorated  war 
veterans— all  struggling  to  survive  in  a 
system  which  offers  pitifuUy  little 
help.  More  often  than  not.  the  home- 
less are  Innocent  victims  of  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control,  discour- 
aged by  a  hopelessness  we  all  pray  we 
shaU  never  know. 

Despite  their  diversity,  the  homeless 
do  have  one  thing  in  common— they 
have  not  been  receiving  the  assistance 
that  we.  as  a  nation,  are  capable  of 
and  ought  to  be  giving.  And  no  matter 
where  some  try  to  place  blame  for 
their  condition,  the  bottom  line  Is  that 
we  aU  share  the  responsibility  of 
trying  to  help. 
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However  much  this  bipartisan  bill 
combats  this  vexing  problem,  we  must 
remember  it  is  only  a  beginning.  The 
causes  of  homelessness  are  too  long 
and  complex  to  be  quickly  neutralized. 
What  Is  required  is  a  long-term  com- 
mitment, the  kind  of  effort  and  viable 
mechanisms  which  I  firmly  believe  are 
created  In  this  legislation,  and  which 
we  have  concentrated  on  in  the  gov- 
ernmental affairs  portion  of  the  onmi- 
busbill. 

In  this  respect,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  crucial  features  of  this  bill,  at 
least  in  the  short  nm.  is  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Interagency 
council  on  the  homeless  as  contained 
in  title  II.  The  purpose  of  this  body  is 
simple  to  state,  if  not  accomplish— the 
effective  coordination  of  the  thicket  of 
homeless  programs  nm  by  a  multitude 
of  Federal  agencies.  The  council  will 
also  provide  technical  assistance, 
through  existing  Federal  offices  in  the 
10  standard  regions,  to  State  and  local 
governments  along  with  any  other 
homeless  relief  groups  who  seek  advice 
in  structuring  and  developing  effective 
homeless  programs.  I  believe  this  ap- 
proach best  recognizes  the  fact  that 
we  should  take  into  account  the  simi- 
larities, as  well  as  disparaties.  of  each 
region. 

Another  vital  fimction  of  the  council 
is  the  issuance  of  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  which  assesses  the  natiure 
and  extent  of  homelessness  in  Amer- 
ica. Indeed,  at  our  committee  hearing 
on  the  homeless.  I  was  struck  by  the 
plain  fact  that  we  rely  only  on  broad 
estimates,  rather  than  precise  docu- 
mentation, when  attempting  to  char- 
acterize the  pervasiveness  of  this  prob- 
lem in  our  society.  The  council's 
report,  besides  describing  government 
efforts  to  combat  homelessness.  will 
also  contain  recommendations  on 
what  further  can  be  done  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  channel  our  resources 
more  effectively  in  this  fight. 

To  ensiu%  the  council's  accountabil- 
ity and  to  emphasize  its  limited  objec- 
tive, the  conference  committee  agreed 
to  terminate  the  council  after  3  years. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
merely  adding  another  name  of  acro- 
njrm  to  the  alphabet  soup  of  Federal 
commissions.  AddltlonaUy.  the  cost  of 
this  council  is  modest,  with  an  author- 
ization of  $200,000  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1987  and  $2.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Title  in  of  this  bill  authorizes  the 
National  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Board  already  established  under 
Public  Law  98-8  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining which  public  and  private 
nonprofit  local  groups  will  receive 
emergency  food,  shelter,  and  support- 
ive service  grants.  The  board,  adminis- 
tered with  the  help  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency 
[FEMAl.  consists  of  representatives  of 
six  national  charitable  organizations. 
What  has  made  this  program  so  suc- 
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cessful  is  that  the  ultimate  decisions 
on  how  to  aUocate  grant  fimds  are 
made  at  the  local  level  by  some  nearly 
7,000  local  volimtary  community  serv- 
ice boards  and  local  governments.  This 
program,  in  my  Judgment,  has  been  of 
the  more  widely  acclaimed  efforts  we 
have  imdertaken  to  provide  basic  and 
urgent  necessities  on  a  timely  basis  to 
those  who  are  most  in  want. 

Since  this  program's  inception  in 
1983.  grant  money  has  been  used  to 
furnish  almost  320  million  meals  and 
approximately  88  million  nights  of 
lodging  nationwide.  In  my  own  home 
State  of  Ohio,  over  50  counties  so  far 
have  been  eligible  to  participate  in 
this  important  program  in  1987. 

The  conference  report  on  this  title 
authorizes  the  $50  million  already  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1987  through 
Public  Law  100-6  while  providing  the 
additional  authorization  of  $15  million 
for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Also,  the  conferees  agreed  to  set  the 
authorization  level  for  fiscal  year  1988 
at  $124  million. 

The  last  item  within  the  puirview  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
consists  of  title  V.  the  identification 
and  use  of  surplus  Federal  property. 
Mr.  President,  what  we  have  done  is  to 
remove  a  number  of  administrative 
and  regulatory  obstacles  that  current- 
ly prevent  many  abandoned,  surplus, 
or  otherwise  underutilized  government 
buildings  from  being  used  to  provide 
shelter  for  the  homeless.  A  targeted 
inventory  of  such  facilities  is  created 
with  the  intention  that  suitable  build- 
ings be  made  available  by  lease  to  pri- 
vate nonprofit  homeless  providers  or 
State  and  local  government  luiits. 

Another  section  of  title  V  pertains  to 
the  distribution  of  Federal  surplus 
persona]  goods,  be  they  boots,  blan- 
kets, or  used  buses.  I  was  pleased  that 
the  conferees  saw  fit  to  retain  the  lan- 
guage of  an  amendment  I  authored 
which  ensures  that  nonprofit  tax- 
exempt  homeless  assistance  providers 
are  specifically  eligible  to  receive  such 
items  when  distributed  from  State  sur- 
plus property  agencies.  In  addition,  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  the  conference 
committee  included  a  provision  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend.  Senator  Sasser.  which 
helps  facilitate  the  handling  and  ex- 
change of  surplus  personalty  between 
State  agencies  and  homeless  providers. 

Together,  these  sections  will  result 
in  getting  more  types  of  goods  out 
sooner  to  the  people  that  need  them 
the  most. 

This  bipartisan  bill  to  assist  the 
homeless  required  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  many  com- 
mittees and  their  respective  staffs.  I 
know  this  process,  in  the  interest  of 
expediency,  was  not  always  smooth. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  Sena- 
tors, members,  and  staffs  Involved 
never  walvered  from  their  commit- 
ment to  producing  an  effective,  practi- 


cal measure  to  assist  the  less  fortunate 
in  our  society. 

Besides  thanking  my  own  staff,  and 
that  of  the  committee's  ranking 
member,  Senator  Roth,  I  would  like  to 
express  appreciation  for  an  effort  well- 
done  to  our  respective  committee  con- 
ferees, Chairm&n  Brooks  and  Repre- 
sentative Collins  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  and 
to  the  Chairman  St  Germain  and  Rep- 
resentative Gonzalez  of  the  House 
Banking.  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a 
part  of  this  historic  effort. 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  considering  final  passage  of  the 
conference  agreement  for  the  Stewart 
B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assistance  Act. 
As  a  conferee  on  this  bill.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  conference 
agreement. 

Not  long  ago,  a  young  man  spent 
three  nights  coiuiting  homeless  people 
in  Miami.  He  counted  1.300  on  the 
streets  and  in  emergency  shelters.  The 
Florida  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  took  an  informal 
survey  and  concluded  that  at  least 
10.000  people  are  homeless  on  any 
given  night  in  our  State.  In  Tampa, 
about  700  people  live  on  the  streets 
and  another  300  live  in  makeshift 
housing.  This  helps  to  explain  why  I 
support  the  conference  agreement 
before  us  today. 

While  the  homeless  are  a  serious 
problem  in  Florida,  they  are  also  a  na- 
tional problem.  A  lot  of  the  homeless 
are  drug  abusers.  Perhaps  as  many  as 
a  quarter  of  them  are  mentally  ill. 
And  now,  the  most  alarming  thing  is 
that  we  are  seeing  many  families  with 
children  out  on  the  street. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken 
some  steps  to  help  these  people.  Last 
year's  antidrug  bill  included  giving  the 
homeless  employment  training  and  al- 
lowing the  use  of  food  stamps  for 
meals  at  soup  kitchens.  The  continu- 
ing resolution  passed  for  1987  con- 
tained new  funding  for  emergency 
shelters  and  transitional  housing.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  in  response  to  a  particu- 
larly severe  winter,  Congress  passed  an 
emergency  appropriation  for  the 
FEMA  emergency  food  and  shelter 
program. 

But  we  need  to  do  more.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  before  us  today  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  au- 
thorizations In  this  bill  pave  the  way 
to  modify  and  expand  programs  to 
serve  the  housing,  health,  educational, 
job  training,  and  nutritional  needs  of 
the  homeless. 

As  chaimuui  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  have  to  say  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  do  everjrthing  we  want.  In 
these  days  of  severe  budget  pressures, 
every  dollar  spent  must  be  spent 
wisely  and  delivered  efficiently.  Since 
the  inception  of  this  legislation.  I  have 
been  supportive  of  the  general  efforts 
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of  all  the  various  committees'  efforts 
In  drafting  a  legislative  response  to 
this  national  problem.  However,  I  have 
also  spoken  often  of  the  tradeoffs  nec- 
essary as  we  seek  to  craft  a  solution. 
ILAs  you  well  know,  Congress  has  Just 
passed  a  budget  resolution  which  sets 
a  fiscal  blueprint  for  1988.  Budget 
Committee  st^f  constructed  an  analy- 
sis of  the  projected  outcome  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  confer- 
ence, specifically  looking  at  the  likely 
outcome  of  the  homeless  provisions. 

This  aniJysis  indicated  that  the  pro- 
jected conference  agreement,  if  carried 
forward  to  1988  and  fully  fimded, 
would  exceed  the  budget  resolution  as- 
simiptlons  for  homeless  programs  in 
1988  by  around  $250  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $135  million  in  outlays. 
Broken  out  by  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees, this  would  mean  that  Labor- 
TTTTS  would  have  to  make  up  $82  mil- 
lion in  1988  budget  authority  and  $75 
million  in  1988  outlays  from  other  pro- 
grams. HUD-Independent  Agencies 
would  have  to  find  $166  million  in 
1988  budget  authority  and  $60  million 
in  1988  outlays  from  other  programs 
in  their  Jurisdiction. 

As  Is  the  case  with  every  spending 
decision  we  make,  there  are  tradeoffs. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not 
seek  to  address  the  needs  of  the  home- 
less. On  the  contrary.  1  believe  we 
must.* 

Mr.  KESn^EDT.  &fr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  to  bring  emer- 
gency assistance  and  new  hope  to 
homeless  Americans.  Congress  has 
worked  hard  from  the  beginning  of 
this  session  to  make  this  legislation  a 
reality,  and  I  congratulate  the  many 
Senators  and  Representatives  who 
have  contributed  to  it. 

That  so  many  Americans  are  home- 
less in  the  bicentennial  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  United  States  is  a  national 
tragedy  and  a  national  disgrace. 
Almost  80  years  ago,  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  declared  that 
a  "home  life  is  the  brightest  and  finest 
product  of  civilization." 

Yet  today,  more  Americans  are 
homeless  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Oreat  Depression.  Estimates  of  the 
homeless  population  on  an  average 
night  In  1984  ranged  from  250.000  to 
as  many  as  3  million.  There  is  no  dis- 
agreement about  two  shocking  facts: 
The  number  of  Americans  with  no 
home  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate, 
and  families  with  young  children  are 
now  Joining  the  homeless  in  Increasing 
numbers. 

The  UJ3.  Conference  of  Mayor's 
report.  "The  Continued  Growth  of 
Hunger.  Homelessness,  and  Poverty  in 
America's  Cities:  1986."  found  that 
families  represented  an  average  of  28 
percent  of  the  homeless  population 
and  that  the  percentage  was  as  high  as 
76  percent  in  some  major  metropolitan 
areas  such  as  New  York  City.  In  addi- 


tion, three  quarters  of  the  dtles  re- 
ported that  families  comprised  the 
group  for  whom  emergency  shelter 
and  other  needed  services  are  most 
glaringly  absent.  For  example.  In 
Boston,  an  average  of  15  families  per 
week  become  homeless.  Although  Mas- 
sachusetts has  increased  Its  family 
shelter  capacity  by  400  percent  over 
the  last  2  years,  50  families  per  month 
are  still  turned  away  from  shelters 
which  are  filled  to  capacity.  These  un- 
fortimate  families,  having  attempted 
the  full  range  of  personal,  private,  and 
public  alternatives,  are  left  defense- 
less, hopeless,  and  homeless. 

Other  segments  of  the  homeless 
population  face  equaUy  tragic  clrciun- 
stances.  The  chronically  mentally  ill. 
for  example,  are  a  significant  share  of 
the  homeless  population  and  perhaps 
the  most  mistreated  group  in  our  soci- 
ety. Ironically,  a  comprehensive 
system  of  community  based  care  for 
the  chronically  mentaUy  ill,  which 
would  include  an  appropriate  place  to 
live  for  every  individual  in  this  group, 
would  cost  no  more  than  our  current 
nonsystem  of  noncare.  Alcohol  and 
drug  addicts  have  traditionally  been 
an  important  segment  of  the  homeless 
population;  the  cruel  addictions  which 
are  contributing  factors  to  their  home- 
lessness are  particularly  difficult  to 
treat  without  the  stability  that  a 
home  environment  provides. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  is  no  more  than  a  beginning— 
but  it  is  an  important  beginning.  The 
Labor  Committee  segments  of  this 
Conference  Report  provide  emergency 
services  for  homeless  families  to 
reduce  the  misery  of  homelessness— 
and  they  also  establish  service  systems 
that  can  help  to  end  homelessness  and 
begin  a  decent  life  for  important  seg- 
ments of  the  population. 

The  Labor  Committee  legislation 
provides  health  services  to  homeless 
individuals  to  assure  that  the  pain  of 
homelessness  is  not  compoimded  by 
the  pain  of  untreated  illness.  PVty 
million  dollars  is  allocated  for  grants 
to  implement  this  section  in  fiscal  year 
1987  and  $30  million  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

The  chronically  mentally  ill  have 
been  estimated  to  constitute  between 
30  and  50  percent  of  all  the  homeless. 
The  legislation  establishes  $35  million 
in  formula  grants  to  assist  States  in  es- 
tablishing comprehensive  progrrams  of 
community-based  care  for  the  home- 
less chronicaUy  mentally  ilL  The  evi- 
dence Is  strong  that  such  comprehen- 
sive programs  can  add  to  the  quality 
of  life  of  the  chronically  mentally  ill 
and  reduce  homelessness  that  is  luge- 
ly  a  product  of  the  failure  to  provide 
an  adequate  system  of  commiinity 
care.  Evidence  is  also  strong  that  the 
system  to  be  encouraged  by  this  legis- 
lation is  no  more  costly  than  the  cur- 
rent system. 


In  addition  to  grants  to  States  for 
this  purpose,  a  $10  million  program  of 
project  grants  through  the  Federal 
Community  Support  Program  demon- 
stration is  also  established.  The  CSP 
has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  our  progress  in  caring  for  the 
chronically  mentally  Ul,  and  this  ex- 
panded grant  program  wiU  establish  a 
needed  focus  on  the  homeless. 

Another  group  that  accounts  for  a 
significant  component  of  the  homeless 
population  is  alcohol  and  drug  addicts. 
Although  the  emergency  drug  bill  in- 
creased funds  for  treatment  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse,  the  homeless  seg- 
ment of  this  population  is  one  of  the 
most  costly  to  treat;  it  usually  requires 
residential  treatment  facilities,  and 
has  rarely  been  a  priority  for  state  and 
local  programs.  The  conference  report 
provides  a  $10  million  demonstration 
program  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  and  indefen- 
sible resiilts  of  the  growing  number  of 
homeless  families  has  been  the  denial 
of  public  education  to  increasing  niun- 
bers  of  children.  Because,  by  defini- 
tion, homeless  children  have  no  per- 
manent residence,  it  has  been  easy  for 
a  school  district  to  say  that  homeless 
children  are  someone  else's  re8i>onsi- 
bility.  With  no  central  body  to  assure 
that  some  district  takes  responsibility, 
homeless  children  end  up  without  any 
educational  opportvinlty.  Traveler's 
Aid  International  recently  conducted 
an  eight-city  survey,  in  which  43  per- 
cent of  homeless  children  were  not  at- 
tending school.  A  survey  of  81  shelters 
in  63  cities  foimd  that  more  than  a 
third  of  the  shelters  housed  homeless 
children  who  were  denied  access  to  the 
public  education  that  should  have 
been  theirs  by  right.  The  conference 
report  protects  these  children  by  en- 
acting a  grant  program  to  establish  co- 
ordinators in  State  education  depart- 
ments who  wUl  assiire  equal  access  to 
a  free  public  school  education.  The  co- 
ordinators will  assure  that  every 
homeless  child  is  assigned  a  school  dis- 
trict, and  that  services  including  spe- 
cial programs  and  transportation  are 
provided  to  homeless  children.  Just  as 
they  are  provided  to  other  children. 

This  provision  also  prohibits  States 
from  enacting  laws  or  engaging  in 
practices  which  have  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  discriminating  against  home- 
less children  as  a  condition  of  fimding. 
It  also  sets  up  a  small  demonstration 
program  to  assist  school  districts  wish- 
ing to  establish  a  model  program  of 
service  to  homeless  children. 

Many  of  the  homeless  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  their  search  for  employ- 
ment and  the  income  necessary  to  find 
permanent  housing  by  the  lack  of 
basic  education.  Because  they  are  hard 
to  locate  and  serve,  they  have  not 
been  a  priority  for  adult  literacy  pro- 
grams. The  legislation  allows  States  to 
use  Federal  adult  education  funds  for 


homeless  people:  it  requires  them  to 
plan  and  implement  a  program  of  as- 
sistance and  adult  literacy  for  the 
homeless  and  provides  a  small  formula 
grant  program  to  assist  States  in  pro- 
viding these  services. 

Finally,  this  legislation  establishes  a 
demonstration  program  of  employ- 
ment services  and  training  for  the 
homeless.  Several  projects  have  indi- 
cated that  a  relatively  modest  invest- 
ment can  result  in  employment  for 
homeless  Individuals.  This  modest  in- 
vestment can,  in  turn,  allow  homeless 
individuals  to  gain  the  income  they 
need  to  find  permanent  housing.  The 
$10  million  Federal  demonstration 
program  provided  by  this  legislation 
will  result  in  employment  for  an  esti- 
mated 20,000  Individuals. 

No  group  of  Americans  needs  help 
more  than  the  homeless.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  down  pasmient  on  oiir  com- 
mitment, and  I  urge  its  prompt  enact- 
ment. 

Kxuxr  roR  thx  homxlsss  act 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  nu- 
trition provisions  of  the  Urgent  Relief 
for  the  Homeless  Act  are  an  important 
component  of  that  comprehensive  act 
designed  to  reduce  homelessness  in 
America. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  now 
homeless  or  sharing  temporary  living 
quarters.  The  number  of  homeless 
families  with  children  has  rapidly  in- 
creased. Families  with  children  now 
comprise  28  percent  of  the  homeless 
population.  The  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  recently  reported  that  home- 
lessness In  American  cities  Increased 
20  percent  last  year. 

The  richest,  most  powerful  Nation  in 
the  world  should  be  able  to  house  the 
homeless,  feed  the  hungry,  and  care 
for  the  poor.  I  cannot  accept  the  fact 
that  the  wealthiest  Nation  in  the 
world,  with  the  largest  surplus  food 
stocks  of  any  nation  in  recorded  histo- 
ry, cannot  get  this  food  out  to  those  in 
neied. 

Title  V  of  the  conference  bill,  the 
"Nutrition"  title,  was  reported  out  of 
the  Agrlcultvu-e  Committee  with  full 
bipartisan  support.  It  both  reduces 
homelessness  and  provides  food  aid  to 
those  that  are  hungry  and  homeless. 

Three  provisions,  sections  802,  806. 
and  809,  are  designed  to  reduce  home- 
lessness. Sections  807,  808,  and  809 
seek  to  get  food  stamps  to  hungry 
families  that  are  already  homeless. 

Section  802  modifies  the  definition 
of  food  stamp  household  so  that  a 
brother  can  allow  his  sister  and  family 
to  share  his  home  and  not  have  his 
family's  food  stamps  reduced  or  termi- 
nated. Under  the  current  act,  unrelat- 
ed individuals  can  live  together  yet 
separately  apply  for  food  stamps  if 
they  buy  and  prepare  food  separately. 
Related  individuals  with  families,  how- 
ever, are  often  prevented  from  apply- 
ing separately. 


Current  law  does,  of  course,  allow 
these  relatives  to  receive  separate  food 
stamp  aUotments  if  they  stop  living  to- 
gether. However,  the  cruel  realities  of 
poverty  force  many  families  to  move 
in  together  and  to  rely  on  one  another 
for  help  with  rent,  bills,  child  care  and 
the  like.  We  should  not  punish  these 
efforts  to  care  for  one's  own  relatives 
by  reductions  in  food  stamp  benefits. 

The  conference  bill  would  modify 
the  definition  of  a  food  stamp  house- 
hold to  remove  the  penalties  that  now 
exist  for  families  doubling  and  tri- 
pling-up  in  housing  units.  The  penal- 
ties in  current  law  are  limited  to  rela- 
tives. Under  current  law,  imrelated 
people  can  live  with  each  other  and 
not  worry  about  having  their  food 
stamps  reduced  or  terminated  by  oper- 
ation of  the  current  household  defini- 
tion. This  problem  has  been  exacer- 
bated by  the  Department's  issuance  of 
regulations  that  fail  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  traditional  concept  of  living 
together,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
statutory  language. 

The  Nutrition  Subcommittee  heard 
convincing  testimony  that  cuurrent 
rules  are  directly  causing  homeless- 
ness by  inducing  people  with  homes  to 
throw  out  homeless  relatives  to  keep 
from  having  the  host  family's  food 
stamps  cut. 

A  mayoral  commission  on  homeless- 
ness in  New  York  this  spring  reported 
that  evictions  by  friends  or  relatives 
was  an  important  cause  of  homeless- 
ness. The  Commission  found  that  cur- 
rent food  stamp  rules  contributed  to 
this  problem  by  reducing  or  terminat- 
ing the  food  stamps  of  relatives  that 
double-up  in  living  quarters.  A  nation- 
wide survey  Just  completed  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  found  that  fam- 
ilies with  children  were  the  single  fast- 
est growing  segment  of  the  homeless 
population.  We,  therefore,  allow  par- 
ents who  have  minor  children  to  form 
separate  households  without  regard  to 
the  parent-child  or  sibling  rules.  We 
would  retain,  of  course,  the  current  re- 
quirement that  people  must  purchase 
and  prepare  food  separately  from 
others  in  order  to  be  considered  a  sep- 
arate food  stamp  household. 

This  change  makes  sense  because  it 
is  commonly  expected  that  parents 
will  buy  and  cook  meals  separately 
with  young  children  even  if  other  rela- 
tives are  also  present.  In  this  context, 
the  committee's  biU  focuses  on  the 
presence  of  at  least  one  minor  child 
with  the  parent;  the  presence  of  the 
parent's  other  children  would  not  pre- 
vent the  family  unit  from  being  recog- 
nized as  a  separate  household. 

We  make  sure  that  these  families 
remain  eligible  to  participate  as  house- 
holds by  requiring  that  their  status  be 
reexamined  at  least  once  every  6 
months.  The  committee  expects  that 
this  reexamination  will  not  burden  the 
States  since  it  should  involve  nothing 
more  than  a  standard  recertlfication. 


which  for  most  such  households  comes 
up  at  least  once  every  6  months. 

Section  806,  a  bipartisan  proposal 
put  forth  on  the  floor  by  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkih]  and  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  BoscHwnz]  would  raise  the 
limit  on  the  excess  shelter  deduction 
that  food  stamp  households  may  take. 
The  excess  shelter  deduction  is  only 
available  to  households  paying  a  very 
high  proportion  of  their  incomes- 
more  than  half  of  their  adjusted  in- 
comes—for housing.  The  excess  shel- 
ter cost  deduction  only  applies  to  the 
extent  that  shelter  expenses  exceed  50 
percent  of  net  household  income. 

Low-Income  households  that  are 
paying  so  much  more  than  this  that 
they  are  at  the  excess  shelter  cap,  cur- 
rently set  at  $149,  are  obviously 
having  trouble  keeping  up  with  their 
rent  and  utility  bills  while  still  feeding 
their  families. 

The  current  cap  on  the  excess  shel- 
ter deduction  may  force  these  families 
on  the  margin  to  choose  between 
eating  and  retaining  their  homes.  We 
should  not  be  forcing  anyone  to  make 
that  kind  of  decision. 

Section  806  will  alleviate  the  bur- 
dens of  those  families  by  increasing 
the  cap  to  $164  per  month  and  by  cor- 
recting technical  errors  in  the  way  we 
have  indexed  this  limit  for  inflation  in 
the  past.  By  recognizing,  at  least  to  a 
limited  degree,  these  households' 
high-housing  costs,  I  hope  we  can  keep 
from  forcing  these  families  to  Join  the 
ranks  of  the  homeless. 

I  should  add  that  this  provision  is  of 
special  interest  \o  me  because  of  the 
very  high  proportion,  approximately 
70  percent,  of  households  in  Vermont 
that  are  at  the  shelter  deduction  maxi- 
mum. 

In  the  longer  term,  I  hope  our  Nutri- 
tion Subcommittee  will  thoroughly  ex- 
amine the  excess  shelter  deduction 
and  the  question  of  whether  any  cap  is 
still  appropriate  now  that  we  have  en- 
acted gross  income  limits  to  exclude 
higher  income  households  completely 
without  regard  to  deductions.  We  also 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  make 
sure  that  the  indexes  we  use  for  all 
purposes  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
reflect  the  fact  that  a  shrinking 
supply  of  low-income  housing,  due  to 
gentrification,  demolitions,  condomini- 
um conversions,  unwillingness  to  build 
low-income  units,  and  the  like,  has 
caused  the  shelter  costs  of  food  stamp 
recipients  to  rise  much  more  rapidly 
than  for  the  population  as  a  whole. 

The  other  provision  that  reduces 
homelessness  is  section  809.  This  sec- 
tion requires  that  new  applicants  who 
cannot  pay  their  rent  and  utilities,  and 
who  meet  all  eligibility  requirements, 
can  receive  food  stamps  in  5  days  in- 
stead of  having  to  wait  up  to  30  days. 
The  bill  also  gets  food  stamps  to 
homeless  applicants,  who  meet  all 
other  requirements  for  food  stamps. 
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within  5  days  instemd  of  the  usiial  30 
days  when  they  first  apply.  After  this 
first  month  of  expedited  5-day  service 
they  will  be  placed  on  the  resular  pro- 
gram and  receive  benefits  each  month 
for  as  long  as  they  are  eligible. 

Most  homeless  people  are  already 
entitled  to  expedited  Issuance,  issu- 
ance of  food  stamp  coupons  within  5 
calendar  days,  but  testimony  before 
the  Nutrition  Subcommittee  showed 
that  States  often  do  not  correctly 
identify  applicants  who  are  eligible  for 
expedited  service.  The  committee  was 
also  concerned  that  households  whose 
incomes  and  assets  are  already  Insuffi- 
cient to  cover  1  month's  shelter  and 
utilities  not  be  forced  to  deplete  those 
scarce  resources  further  by  buying 
food  while  waiting  for  their  food 
stamp  applications  to  be  processed. 
These  households  clearly  are  at  risk  of 
becoming  homeless. 

In  implementing  this  section  and  the 
existing  expedited  Issuance  provisions, 
the  Department  and  the  States  should 
not  defeat  their  purposes  by  unreason- 
ably anticipating  income  that  is  not 
currently  available  to  a  household. 
The  purpose  of  expedited  service  is  to 
ensure  that  households  have  enough 
to  eat  right  away,  public  assistance 
that  an  applicant  family  may  hope  to 
receive  3  weeks  later  at  the  end  of  the 
month  does  not  prevent  them  from 
going  hungry  in  the  meantime. 

Expanding  expedited  service  in  this 
way  allows  us  to  help  households  on 
the  verge  of  homelessness  focus  their 
resources  on  malntJtlnlng  shelter  with- 
out incrcsasing  the  size  of  allotments  or 
program  costs.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculttire  testified  before  the 
Nutrition  Subcommittee  that  there  is 
no  indication  that  expedited  issuance 
increase  error  rates  or  improper  is- 
suances. Other  testimony  confirmed 
that  detailed  studies  done  for  the  De- 
IMurUnent  have  found  no  difference  In 
the  rate  of  incorrect  issuances  where 
applications  are  expedited. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  reported  that  this  change  is  ex- 
pected to  cause  no  increase  in  program 
costs  based  upon  the  Department's 
statement  that  States  should  be  able 
to  process  these  additional  expedited 
cases  without  hiring  additional  staff. 
The  Food  Stamp  Act's  existing  proce- 
dtires  for  computing  shelter  costs, 
which  include  standardized  allowances 
for  telephones  and  other  utilities, 
should  simplify  the  administration  of 
the  new  expedited  service  criteria. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  State 
and  local  welfare  officials  that  testi- 
fied before  our  Nutrition  Subcommit- 
tee, including  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Welfare  Department  In  my  State  of 
Vermont,  lis.  Ronnie  Celanl.  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  this  change 
and  fully  supported  it.  Indeed,  one  of 
them  stated  that  her  agency  has  a 
policy  of  providing  expedited  food 
■t^iwpa  in  leas  than  the  S-day  maxi- 


mum. We  applaud  these  efforts  and 
hope  that  more  States  will  follow  this 
example  and  provide  expedited  service 
In  shorter  periods  of  time,  either  as  a 
matter  of  formal  State  policy  or  indl- 
vidiially  in  State  offices. 

Testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
and  others  has  indicated  that  States 
are  increasingly  delajrlng  or  denying 
benefits  for  which  households  are  eli- 
gible out  of  fear  of  quality  control 
sanctions.  Although  this  is  a  larger 
problem  that  I  hope  the  Nutrition 
Subcommittee  will  probe  in  detail  in 
coming  months,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  States  not  be  threatened 
with  quality  control  sanctions  for 
cases  receiving  expedited  issuance.  We 
understand  that  this  is  the  Depart- 
ment's current  policy,  and  that  policy 
should  certainly  be  continued. 

These  expedited  service  procediires 
do  not  increase  program  cost  since  the 
households  do  not  receive  any  extra 
food  stamps — they  only  get  the  same 
amount  faster.  Also,  after  the  first 
month  these  households  are  handled 
under  regular  program  rules  which 
provide  benefits  monthly  to  eligible 
families. 

The  "Nutrition"  title  also  provides 
for  50  percent  Federal  funding  If 
States  want  to  provide  information 
about  the  Food  Stamp  Program  to  the 
homeless.  We  have  heard  many  re- 
ports that  the  homeless  are  not  aware 
that  they  can  apply  for  food  stamps. 

The  conference  bill,  like  the  one 
passed  by  the  House,  provides  Federal 
matching  money  for  those  States  that 
wish  to  conduct  outreach  activities  de- 
signed to  reach  the  homeless.  Testimo- 
ny before  the  Nutritutlon  Subcommit- 
tee showed  that  42.6  percent  of  eligi- 
ble households  not  participating  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  and  69  percent 
of  nonparticipating  elderly  house- 
holds. Indicated  that  lack  of  informa- 
tion about  the  program  contributed  to 
their  not  applying  for  food  stamps. 

Since  we  eliminated  Federal  match- 
ing fimdlng  for  outreach  in  1981,  no 
adequate  vehicle  has  existed  for  in- 
forming eligible  poor  people  of  the 
benefits  available  imder  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  Restoring  Federal 
matching  funds  for  outreach  activities 
will  give  the  States  the  opportimlty  to 
begin  taking  steps  to  remedy  this 
problem  at  a  very  modest  cost:  CBO's 
cost  estimate  for  this  provision  is  only 
$1  million  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

This  outreach  is  to  be  targeted  upon 
the  homeless  and  potentially  home- 
less. It  is  expected  that  States  will 
take  their  outreach  activities  to  places 
where  himgry.  homeless  people  are 
likely  to  be  found,  such  as  soup  kitch- 
ens, food  banks,  and  other  emergency 
food  providers,  and  will  Involve  institu- 
tions and  orgajiizations  serving  home- 
less people  in  these  activities.  Natural- 
ly, outreach  is  impossible  to  precisely 
ttfget  and  the  committee  is  certainly 
aware  that  other  food  stamp  eligible 


people  may  benefit  from  an  outreach 
campaign.  USDA  should  not  deny 
funding  to  a  State  making  a  good-faith 
effort  to  reach  the  homeless  Just  be- 
cause other  people  may  benefit  from 
the  outreach  as  well. 

The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  pre- 
scribe what  specific  activities  States 
will  imdertake  under  this  provision: 
With  the  States  shouldering  half  of 
the  financial  burden,  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  make  sound  Judgments 
about  how  best  to  bring  eligible  home- 
less people  into  the  program  in  their 
communities. 

The  conference  adopted  the  Senate's 
definition  of  homeless  individuals. 
This  definition  Includes  people  with- 
out a  permanent  residence  and  those 
living  in  temporary  housing  arrange- 
ments, such  as  armories,  shelters,  or 
church  basements.  We  thus  Join  the 
other  committees  in  recognizing  the 
hidden  homeless  as  well  as  people  who 
are  actually  sleeping  on  heating 
grates.  The  conferees  intended  no  lim- 
itation on  what  States  could  do  by  re- 
ferring to  informational  activities 
rather  than  outreach. 

The  conference  bill's  final  provision 
to  get  food  stamps  to  those  already 
homeless  is  section  807.  The  Senate 
bill  had  required  the  Department  to 
promulgate  regulations  within  30  days 
to  implement  existing  law  excluding 
vendor  payments  for  emergency  and 
special  assistance  from  Income  for 
food  stamp  purposes.  Under  current 
law,  these  regulations  were  required  to 
be  issued  by  April  1  of  this  year.  These 
regulations  should  have  been  relative- 
ly simple  to  write,  and  we  expected  to 
see  them  long  before  the  statutory 
deadline  passed.  To  our  dismay,  these 
regulations  still  have  not  been  pub- 
lished and  the  Department  has  not  to 
allowed  exclusions  for  special  and 
emergency  vendor  payments  without 
these  rules. 

At  a  time  when  the  maximum  effort 
from  every  level  of  government  is 
needed  to  help  combat  the  growing 
problems  of  hunger  and  homelessness. 
the  Department  should  not  pursue 
policies  that  undermine  intiatlves 
from  other  levels  of  government  by  re- 
ducing Federal  assistance  when  State 
and  local  aid  is  provided. 

At  a  minimum,  these  regxilations 
should  exclude  the  kinds  of  vendor 
payments  made  on  behalf  of  homeless 
families  in  welfare  hotels,  and  other 
vendor  pasrments  made  on  behalf  of 
homeless  people,  to  address  special 
and  emergency  needs.  Payments  made 
to  meet  the  special  and  emergency 
needs  of  the  homeless  are  not  at  all 
analogous  to  the  third-party  payments 
made  on  behalf  of  welfare  recipients 
who  have  mismanaged  their  grants. 

With  the  statutory  deadline  now 
past  and  the  Department  already 
imder  a  clear  mandate  to  promulgate 
these  regulations,  there  seemed  little 


punxMe  in  adding  yet  another  require- 
ment that  it  do  so.  Instead,  we  adopted 
the  House  provision  that  specifically 
exempts  one  class  of  payments  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  homeless  families 
in  welfare  hotels.  It  is  our  hope  that 
within  the  next  2  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
HUD,  and  other  responsible  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  will  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  alleviate  the  de- 
plorable conditions  now  suffered  by 
homeless  families  in  New  York  and 
throughout  the  coimtry  and  that,  in 
any  event,  the  Department's  regula- 
tions will  be  out  long  before  that  time. 
I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
conference's  failure  to  adopt  this  pro- 
vision should  not  be  taken  as  approval 
of  the  Department's  performance  in 
this  area  since  we  passed  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act. 

The  "Nutrition"  title  also  extends 
the  authorization  for  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program 
[TEFAP]  so  that  agriculture  surpluses 
of  flour,  rice,  conuneal,  cheese,  nonfat 
dry  milk,  and  other  foods  can  be  pro- 
vided to  the  hungry.  Our  huge  stock- 
piles of  surpluses  must  be  better  used 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  homeless. 

At  our  committee  markup  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher]  ex- 
pressed his  concern  that  not  enough 
surplus  flour  and  commeal  is  being 
distributed  by  USDA.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  this  matter.  On  the 
floor.  Senator  Melcher  offered,  and 
we  accepted,  an  amendment  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  increase  distributions 
of  these  commodities  to  the  needy.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee agreed  to  accept  this  provision 
with  an  amendment  requiring  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  cheese  as  well. 

The  bill  includes  some  very  concrete 
steps  to  help  the  homeless.  I  want  to 
applaud  the  members  of  our  commit- 
tee, from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for 
coming  together  to  produce  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

While  this  legislation  will  clearly 
make  a  difference,  and  an  important 
one.  in  preventing  hunger  and  home- 
lessness none  of  us  should  be  under 
the  misconception  that  this  single, 
limited  biU  is  in  itself  the  full  solution. 
My  only  regret  is  that  to  quickly  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  the  homeless  we 
were  prevented  from  considering  sev- 
eral promising  proposals  for  expand- 
ing our  efforts  to  combat  hunger  suid 
homelessness.  It  is  my  hope  that  our 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition  and  Inves- 
tigations will  hold  more  hearings  on 
these  problems  and  produce  further 
legislation  later  this  year.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  has  advised 
me  that  he  plans  to  hold  additional 
hearings. 

The  Nutrition  Subcommittee's  hear- 
ing also  brought  to  light  a  number  of 
other  barriers  to  participation  in  the 
Food  Stamp  P*rogram  that  affect  both 
homeless  people  and  other  needy,  eli- 


gible persons  who  are  not  now  receiv- 
ing food  stamps.  Many  of  these  might 
be  corrected  at  relatively  little  costs  to 
the  program  but  with  great  benefit  to 
prospective  participants.  Although  we 
could  not  address  all  such  issues  here, 
we  are  committed  to  studying  these 
problems  In  detail  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  moving  another  bill  later  this 
year  to  address  these  subjects.  We  are 
also  committed  to  continued,  diligent 
oversight  of  the  Department  to  make 
sure  that  provisions  of  the  act  intend- 
ed to  make  food  stamp  assistance 
available  to  aU  needy  persons  are  zeal- 
ously enforced. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Byro,  and  the 
Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dole,  for  their 
roles  in  pushing  ahead  with  this  entire 
package  of  homeless  initiatives.  None 
of  us  should  deceive  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  we  can  solve  a  problem 
as  vast  and  complex  as  homelessness 
overnight.  There  is  much  more  work 
to  be  done  in  meeting  their  varied  and 
often  difficult  needs  to  get  them  back 
on  the  road  leading  to  meaningful, 
productive  lives.  But  we  should  all 
take  pride  in  having  come  together  to 
take  this  important  step. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  is  placing  its  stamp 
of  approval  upon  the  final  version  of 
the  urgently  needed  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act.  We  have  been  negotiating 
this  legislation  for  some  time  now,  and 
although  I  regret  we  were  unable  to 
respond  before  last  winter  subsided,  I 
am  confident  the  valuable  programs 
authorized  in  this  bill  will  provide  as- 
sistance to  our  homeless  men.  women, 
and  children.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  the  adoption  of  this  legislation 
coincides  with  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  fiscal  year  1987  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  which  in- 
cludes funding  for  this  year's  authori- 
zations. 

My  colleague  from  New  Mexico,  Sen- 
ator Domenici,  who  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  homeless  mentally  ill. 
has  called  this  legislation  "historic." 
He  is  right.  Through  the  bipartisan  ef- 
forts of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  Congress  has  responded  to  the 
national  emergency  confronting  some 
of  America's  poorest  citizens.  The 
Homeless  Assistance  Act  represents  an 
omnibus  package  of  provisions,  includ- 
ing housing  assistance,  emergency 
food  and  shelter  programs,  health 
care,  mental  health  services  and  edu- 
cation, training  and  community  serv- 
ices programs.  This  2-year  authorizar 
tlon  will  not  provide  permanent  relief 
to  the  himdreds  of  thousands  without 
shelter,  but  it  is  a  good  effort  and  I 
hope,  a  downpayment  on  congression- 
al support  for  the  homeless. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  a  part 
of  the  Senate  effort  to  draft  this  legis- 
lation. It  pleases  me  to  see  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Elmergency  Community 
Services    Homeless    Grant    Program, 


which  will  allow  existing  community 
action  agencies  and  other  eligible  enti- 
ties to  provide  special  services  to 
homeless  through  the  some  4.000  out- 
reach centers  operated  by  these  agen- 
cies. The  community  services  block 
grant-funded  agencies  have  an  excel- 
lent record  of  service  to  the  communi- 
ties' poor,  and  additional  funding  is  in 
keeping  with  Congress'  Intent  to  pro- 
vide homeless  assistance  through  ex- 
isting programs. 

While  the  stereotjrplcal  homeless  in- 
dividual is  rarely  a  child  or  youth,  esti- 
mates place  the  number  of  runaway 
and  homeless  youth  at  above  I  million 
per  year.  Estimates  compiled  in  my 
home  State  of  Oregon  indicate  that  at 
least  1,000  children  are  served  per  year 
by  crisis  intervention  and  temporary 
shelter  programs.  Former  Congress- 
woman  Edith  Green,  who  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  as  a  youth  ad- 
vocate in  Oregon,  felt  very  strongly 
that  these  children  had  specific  needs. 
At  her  urging,  I  included  an  amend- 
ment to  the  homeless  bill  to  retarget 
funds  for  a  study  of  the  unique  prob- 
lems facing  homeless  youth.  This 
study  will  be  funded  this  year,  and  it 
saddens  me  that  Edith  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  leam  the  results  of  the 
study  and  congressional  response  the 
problem  of  youth  homelessness. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  diligence  in 
seeing  this  measure  through  to  frui- 
tion. Senator  Dohemici,  Senator  Crah- 
STOif,  Senator  Hatch,  Senator  KxinfE- 
DT,  and  the  majority  and  minority 
leader  provided  exceptional  leadership 
on  this  issue,  and  I  was  honored  to 
Join  them  in  the  effort.  Their  personal 
Interest  provided  the  necessary  direc- 
tion to  the  dedicated  staff  piecing  to- 
gether the  final  package.  Through 
this  legislation  and  the  appropriations 
which  will  soon  be  approved.  Congress 
has  made  good  on  its  commitment  to 
the  homeless. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  a  turning  point  in  a  problem 
which  has  been  a  major  frustration  for 
many  of  us.  The  great  pride  that  we 
have  in  our  society  was  tarnished  by 
the  knowledge  and  sight  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  citizens  living  on  the 
streets  and  in  city  parks,  without  the 
benefit  of  social  services  that  we  have 
established  to  help  those  who  are  the 
most  unfortunate  among  us. 

Last  winter  as  subfreezing  tempera- 
tures and  snow  swept  across  this  coun- 
try, I  Joined  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  introduc- 
ing the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Home- 
less Act  to  provide  additional  shelters 
and  housing  along  with  making 
needed  social  services  available  to  this 
special  class  of  citizen. 

Our  hope  was  that  by  tailoring  exist- 
ing programs  to  be  more  readily  acces- 
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slble  by  the  homeless,  this  assistance 
could  be  provided  at  an  early  date  and 
that  the  Increased  Federal  funds 
would  be  spent  to  help  the  homeless— 
and  not  on  establishing  new  expensive 
bureaucracies. 

CONTBUIICB 

I  believe  the  Congress  did  move  with 
appropriate  speed  to  ensure  these  new 
provisions  would  be  enacted  into  law 
expeditiously.  And  it  was  no  easy  un- 
dertaking. Five  separate  Senate  com- 
mittees had  Jurisdication  over  various 
titles  in  the  bill.  In  addition,  due  to 
this  comprehensive  approach,  two  Re- 
publican and  three  Democratic  Sena- 
tors were  named  to  the  conference  as 
general  conferees  to  ensure  aU  of  the 
pieces  would  work  in  concert  with 
each  other. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere 
gratitude  to  these  general  conferees, 
expedally  my  two  Republican  col- 
leagues, the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Senator  Hattikld,  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Sen- 
ator DoMxmci.  The  tireless  efforts 
and  undivided  concern  and  compassion 
of  these  Senators  and  their  staff  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  superb  doc- 
ument which  is  before  us  today. 

In  addition  the  conferees  from  the 
Committees  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Labor  and  Human  Resoxirces,  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition  and  Forestry,  and  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  were  all  able  to  come  to 
a  rapid  and  successful  agreement  with 
their  House  counterparts. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  truly  a 
team  effort,  and  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  devoted  their 
time  and  energy  on  this  conference 
report. 

BILL  SUmiART 

This  conference  report  will  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Interagen- 
cy Council  on  the  Homeless,  comprised 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Defense,  Education,  Energy. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Interior, 
Labor,  and  Transportation.  In  addition 
the  head  of  several  agencies— Federal 
n  Elmergency  Management  Agency,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the 
Postal  Service.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  ACTION— will  serve  on  the 
Council 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  will  be 
coordinate  services  to  the  homeless, 
streamline  and  speed  the  delivery  of 
services  to  the  homeless  and  ensure 
against  waste  and  duplication  of  these 
programs,  so  that  the  vast  majority  of 
money  provided  by  the  bill  will  actual- 
ly reach  and  assist  the  homeless. 

The  conference  report  authorizes  a 
total  of  $443  million  in  fiscal  year  1987 
^  and  $654  million  in  fiscal  year  1988.  Of 
the  funds  authorized  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $174  million  represents  exten- 
sion of  existing  programs — the  Tempo- 
rary Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Pro- 


gram and  FEMA's  Emergency  Food 
and  Shelter  Program. 

We  also  authorize  new  funds  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Programs  of  emergency 
shelter  grants,  transitional  housing, 
handicapped  housing,  supplemental 
assistance,  and  section  8  housing. 
Health  care  services,  mental  health 
services,  community  mental  health 
demonstration  projects  and  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  demonstration 
projects  in  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  are  also  Increases 
and  directed  toward  the  homeless  pop- 
ulation. 

Several  important  changes  are  made 
to  the  Food  Stamp  Program— the  basic 
insiu-ance  policy  guaranteeing  ade- 
quate nutrition  to  aU  in  our  society. 
These  changes  to  the  household  defi- 
nition, expedited  eligibility,  earned 
income  deduction,  shelter  deduction, 
vendor  payments  and  information  on 
food  stamp  availability  are  intended  to 
prevent  individuals  from  becoming 
homeless  and  grant  inunedlate  avail- 
ability to  food  to  those  who  are  al- 
ready homeless  and  who  are  going 
hujigry.  As  I  stated  earlier,  we  also  re- 
authorize a  program  which  I  had  the 
privilege  to  help  formulate— the  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Program,  or  TEFAP. 

Finally  the  bill  also  provides  Job 
training  for  homeless  adults,  educa- 
tion for  homeless  children  and  directs 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pro- 
vide more  assistance  to  homeless  vet- 
erans in  addition  to  authorizing  addi- 
tional resources  for  chronically  men- 
tally ill  veterans  and  for  the  conver- 
sion of  underutilized  space  to  domicili- 
ary beds. 

SUIOIABT 

iSx.  President,  I  am  proud  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
in  both  Chambers  in  the  Congress  for 
uniting  to  address  the  crisis  of  the 
homeless  in  America.  While  it  might 
have  been  easier  to  simply  lift  our  eye- 
sight above  the  problem,  the  results  of 
this  legislation  will  help  those  who  are 
unable  to  help  themselves,  and  will 
truly  be  a  credit  to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  able  to  bring  to 
the  Senate  floor  today  the  conference 
report  on  the  Homeless  Relief  Act. 
This  legislation  is  now  appropriately 
renamed  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act,  in  honor  of 
our  late  colleague  in  the  House  who 
worked  on  this  issue  as  well  as  many 
other  issues  affecting  the  welfare  of 
American  citizens. 

On  these  warm  siunmer  days,  it  is, 
perhaps,  easy  to  allow  concern  for  the 
homeless  to  slip  from  the  forefront  of 
our  thoughts.  We  do  not  have  dally  re- 
ports of  human  beings  without  shelter 
from  the  winter  cold.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  they  have  not 
gone  from  the  streets  of  our  cities  and 
rural  areas;  that  food  lines  not  only 


continue  to  exist,  but  grow  longer,  and 
that  winter  will  come  again. 

This  conference  report  represents  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  concrete  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  those  prople  who. 
without  the  programs  provided  in  this 
bill,  face  the  prospect  of  a  winter 
season  without  adequate  shelter,  food, 
education  for  their  children,  medical 
care,  or  Job  training  which  might  im- 
prove their  outlook  for  the  future. 

This  legislation  has  been  in  the 
works  since  the  earliest  days  of  the 
100th  Congress.  It  recognizes  the 
breadth  of  assistance  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  homeless.  It 
recognizes  that  we  are  not  only  talking 
about  the  deinstitutionalized  mentally 
ill,  and  drug  and  alcohol  abusers,  but 
also  about  families— parents  and  chil- 
dren—who have  been  forced  out  of 
their  homes  because  of  difficult  em- 
ployment and  economic  conditions. 

The  Congress  has  not,  in  providing 
this  assistance,  addressed  every  aspect 
of  this  natlonaJ  problem.  But  I  believe 
the  conference  report  before  us  today 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
combined  Federal,  State,  and  local  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  the  desperate  circum- 
stances faced  by  America's  homeless. 

Others  of  my  colleagues  will  discuss 
the  specifics  of  this  agreement.  I 
would  like  to  use  these  few  minutes  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  members 
of  the  original  Democratic  Worldng 
Group  I  appointed,  who  met  with 
those  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  and  developed  the  omnibus 
bill  for  introduction  in  the  Senate. 

The  result  of  that  effort  was  further 
refined  by  the  work  of  five  authorizing 
committees — Banking,  Governmental 
Affairs,  Agriculture,  Labor,  and 
Human  Resources,  and  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs—who translated  the  proposal 
into  solid  legislative  products  for 
Senate  floor  consideration.  The  hard 
work  and  sincere  desire  of  all  these 
Members,  and  their  staffs,  to  aUeviate 
the  agonizing  condition  of  the  home- 
less in  America,  deserves  commenda- 
tion. I  thank  them  and  all  my  col- 
leagues— especially  Senator  Cram- 
STOH— for  their  attention  to  this  very 
important  issue.  Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report.  The  yeas  and  najrs 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN].  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ikottte].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  JomrsToir]. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mkl- 
CHKR].  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 


[Mr.  Rockxtkller],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Smoif],  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Ii^.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
kttlski],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sahtoro]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockxtkller] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chajte],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Dttrehberger],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Gark],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helic8[,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Hxtmfhrey],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  McClurel, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Weicker]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Loqar]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  65, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  167  Leg.] 
I     YEAS-65 


Adami 

Ford 

Mur-zowakl 

Baucua 

Olenn 

Nunn 

Bentaen 

Oraham 

Packwood 

Btngaman 

Orassley 

PeU 

Bond 

Harkln 

Preasler 

Boren 

Hatch 

Breauz 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bumpen 

Henin 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Beins 

Reid 

Byrd 

Boilings 

Riecle 

Cochran 

Kaasebaum 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Saaaer 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Simpson 

lAutenberg 

Specter 

DanforUi 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Daachle 

Levin 

Stennis 

DeCondnl 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

McConoell 

Trible 

Dole 

Metaenbaum 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

llitcheU 

Wilson 

Evans 

Moynihan 
NAYS-8 

Armstront 

Nicklea 

Ssmum 

Exon 

Roth 

WaUop 

Orainin 

Rudman 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-27 

Blden 

Oore 

McOure 

Boarhwlta 

Becht 

Ifelcher 

Bradley 

Helms 

Mlkiil«kl 

Chafee 

Humikhrey 

Roi^efeUer 

ChUea 

Inouye 

Sanford 

Dodd 

Johnatoo 

Simon 

Duieubener 

Kaniea 

Stevens 

Fowler 

Lucar 

Weirker 

dam 

McCain 

Wirtb 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OMNIBUS  TRADE  AND 
COMPETmVENESS  ACT,  1987 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1420. 

AMKMDICKirT  IfO.  9  SO 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  pending  amendment: 
Senators  Stmhs,  Grasslet,  Domenici, 
McClttre,  Bond,  and  Nickles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  as  straightfor- 
ward and  simple  an  amendment  as 
could  be  offered.  I  do  not  really  be- 
lieve it  requires  prolonged  debate.  It 
simply  notes  the  fact  that  every  seri- 
ous analyst  of  our  trade  deficit  prob- 
lem has  concluded  that,  while  there 
may  be  many  factors  affecting  the 
trade  deficit,  it  has  but  one  cause,  and 
that  major  cause,  the  dominant  factor, 
is  the  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget. 

The  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget 
meant  last  year  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  borrowing  approximately 
$200  billion.  That  Federal  borrowing 
represented  competition  with  those 
who  wanted  to  build  new  homes,  new 
farms,  new  factories,  to  generate  new 
economic  growth.  In  the  process,  it 
produced,  as  it  has  since  1981,  the 
highest  real  interest  rates  in  the 
world.  Those  high  Interest  rates  have 
attracted  foreign  investors  from  all 
over  the  world  as  the  United  States 
has  become  the  investment  center  of 
the  world. 

However,  whether  individuals  in 
Japan  or  Germany  or  Brazil  have 
sought  to  buy  Government  bonds  or 
private  bonds  for  these  very  high  real 
Interest  rates,  in  trying  to  buy  dollars 
to  carry  out  those  transactions,  they 
have  driven  up  the  value  of  the  dollar 
on  the  world  market,  made  imports 
more  attractive  to  American  consum- 
ers, made  American  exports  less  at- 
tractive on  the  world  market,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  deficit  in  our  trade 
balance. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
even  Representative  Gephardt,  who 
offered  and  had  adopted  in  the  House 
what  many  i>erceive  to  be  the  most 
protectionist  measure  in  the  House 
trade  bill,  has  said  that  the  deficit  in 
the  budget  is  85  percent  of  the  cause 
of  the  deficit  in  the  trade  balance. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
a  couple  of  comments  from  Paul 
Volcker,  our  highly  respected  chair- 


man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  question  was  asked  of  Chairman 
Volcker  in  the  Banking  Committee: 

Chairman  Volcker.  If  Congren  has  the  ob- 
jective of  lowering  the  trade  deficit,  bring- 
ing down  interest  rates,  creating  Jobs,  and 
stimulating  Increases  in  prosperity  and  real 
wages  In  ttiis  country,  what  do  you  think 
would  be  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
one  thing  that  we  In  Congress  could  do  to 
promote  all  those  goals? 

Chairman  Volcker's  answer 
Reduce  the  budget  deficit. 
The  second  question: 

So  one  could  correctly  summarize  your 
view  as  being  that  the  time  of  Congress 
would  be  better  spent  trying  to  lower  the 
deficit  in  the  Federal  budget,  rather  than 
trying  to  protect  American  manufacturers 
from  competition? 

Chairman  Volcker  resi>onds: 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
that.  My  fear  is  that  if  you  don't  deal  with 
the  budget  deficit,  everything  else  you  do  is 
going  to  be  counterproductive. 

I  could  continue  about  the  impact  of 
the  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  on 
the  American  economy,  on  interest 
rates,  on  Job  creation,  and  on  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  products  sell- 
ing on  the  world  market;  but  we  all 
know  that  relationship,  and  we  all 
know  that  the  one  thing  we  could  do 
that  would  be  more  important  than 
anjrthing  else  would  be  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

So  what  this  amendment  does  is  to 
set  out  a  clear  finding  that  the  deficit 
in  the  Federal  budget  Is  a  major  and 
dominant  cause  of  our  trade  deficit.  It 
requires  that,  no  later  than  October 
15,  1987,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  each  vote  to  vct- 
prove  or  reject  the  Joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  require  a  balanced  Federal 
budget. 

The  amendment  speaks  for  itself.  I 
have  listed  the  cosponsors.  I  think  you 
could  add  to  this  the  names  of  all  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America, 
100  million  of  them. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  amendment.  If  you  vote  against 
this  amendment,  what  you  are  saying 
is,  "Not  only  do  I  not  want  a  mandate 
to  balance  the  budget,  but  I  do  not 
even  want  the  Congress  to  vote  on  it." 

I  believe  that  that  is  not  a  tenable 
position. 

I  hope  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  here  working  on  Saturday— 
and  let  us  remember  that  millions  of 
Americans  work  every  Saturday — can 
cast  this  vote  for  them.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  yields  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 
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I  say  I  compliment  the  Senator  for 
the  amendment.  I  only  wish  the 
amendment  acutally  required  that  we 
do  this  yet  this  afternoon,  but  I  realize 
that  is  a  little  impractical  to  do  it  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  but  I  think  it  is 
that  important.  I  hope  that  we  could 
vote  on  it.  There  are  some  of  us  who 
have  early  afternoon  airplanes  to 
catch.  I  hope  we  could  vote  on  It  soon. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  want 
to  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  straightforward.  I  hope 
the  debate  can  be  brief. 

I  think  that  perhaps  we  should  allow 
those  who  oppose  it  to  speak  before  we 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
guest  limiting  debate.  I  would  not 
object  to  voting  from  this  moment  on. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  jrielded  the 
floor. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  will  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  would  mind  incorporating 
in  this  particular  amendment  he  is 
proposing  at  this  time  another  sen- 
tence requiring  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  balanced  budget  on  or  before 
October  15, 1987? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  is  now  required  under  the 
Budget  Act  and  does,  in  fact,  submit 
each  year  what  would  be  required  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  so  I  do 
not  have  the  power  to  amend  this 
amendment,  but  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  Mr. 
President,  has  researched  this  issue, 
but  I  am  also  wondering  if  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  last  6  years  has  submitted 
a  balanced  budget  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  If  I  might  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
as  I  understand  it,  it  has  long  been  the 
law  that  in  the  budget  resolution  the 
President  has  to  point  out  how  a 
budget  would  be  written  that  would  be 
balanced.  That  has  generally  been  cur- 
sive in  nature  and  we  have  not  had  the 
details  that  would  go  with  that. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment 
would,  if  adopted  by  the  Congress  and 
sent  to  the  States,  probably  go  into 
effect  in  about  1990  or  1991. 

So  I  think  a  very  meaningful  addi- 
tion to  this  would  be  to  require  that  if 
this  is  adopted  that  the  President 
submit  a  budget  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  through  the  potential 
adoption  date  outlining  how  he  would 
achieve  the  results. 


I  think  that  would  be  far  more 
meaningful  than  simply  a  statement 
saying  Congress  would  have  to 
defederalize  a  variety  of  programs 
instead  of  any  kind  of  concrete  propos- 
al. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  have  the  floor.  I  am 
happy  to  yield.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Along  the  lines  dis- 
cussed with  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, last  year  we  passed  in  this  body  an 
amendment  that  I  put  in  that  followed 
up  on  the  1921  law  that  requires  the 
President  to  submit  a  budget  to  the 
Congress  and  in  that  law  it  says  that 
where  the  budget  is  anticipated  to  be 
out  of  balance  the  President  will  sug- 
gest appropriate  action.  Those  are  the 
words  down  in  the  fine  print.  "Appro- 
priate action"  is  defined  as  borrowing, 
taxes,  or  other. 

No  President,  going  clear  back  to 
1921  as  far  as  I  know,  has  really  taken 
that  action,  other  than  asldng  for 
more  borrowing  authority;  that  is,  in- 
creasing the  debt  limit  which  allows 
him  to  borrow  more  money. 

We  passed  it  last  year  but  we  lost 
that  in  conference  with  the  House.  I 
plan  on  the  debt  limit  bill  the  next 
time  it  comes  up  to  put  that  in  again.  I 
think  it  would  do  a  lot  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  is  talking  about. 

What  our  problem  it  seems  to  me 
has  been,  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Arliansas,  that  this  administra- 
tion has  suggested  action  but  they 
have  not  been  realistic.  They  have 
cooked  figures  or  unrealistic  figures  on 
the  projected  interest  rates,  unem- 
ployment rates  and  we  have  had  much 
objection  to  that  kind  of  chicanery 
with  the  budget  on  the  Republican 
side  as  we  have  had  on  the  Democratic 
side. 

I  think  there  were  only  18  Senators 
on  the  Republican  side  that  supported 
the  budget  when  the  President  sent  It 
up  this  past  year,  so  it  was  dead  on  ar- 
rival, as  the  newspapers  reported  it, 
and  indeed  it  was. 

I  think  if  a  President  really  took 
that  budgeting  seriously  that  has  been 
in  law  since  1921  and  really  said  words 
anticipated  to  be  out  of  balance,  he 
honestly  wiU  try  to  take  appropriate 
action  by  either  taxes,  borrowing,  or 
other,  which  leaves  him  a  completely 
open  sesame  as  to  anything  he  wants 
to  do  to  try  to  get  this  thing  back  into 
balance  and  seriously  proposes.  I  will 
pledge  to  this  President  or  any  other  I 
will  work  with  him  to  the  nth  degree 
to  make  sure  we  do  exactly  that,  that 
is,  we  finally  get  that  back  in  balance. 
Oramm-Rudman-HoUings  is  fine.  That 
is  one  thing.  There  is  forcing  seques- 
tration and  all  the  rest  of  the  things 
we  can  talk  about  all  day.  We  really 
need  the  budgeting  officer  of  this 
country,  the  P>re8ident  of  the  United 
States,  by  law  to  do  that.  We  are  not 


budgeters  at  this  end  of  the  avenue. 
We  do  not  have  the  staff.  We  do  not 
have  the  expertise.  But  the  President 
is  the  one  who  has  thousands  of 
people  all  over  Oovemment  to  be 
doing  budgeting  and  putting  that 
thing  together  every  year  massaging 
that  and  submitting  it  as  his  best  idea. 
When  the  figures  are  cooked,  it  does 
not  work.  It  is  dead  on  arrival  here. 

If  he  would  take  that  appropriate 
action  as  provided  for  In  law  which 
says  borrowing,  taxes  or  other,  bor- 
rowing, and  give  us  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  this  thing,  then  I  think  we 
really  could  finally  get  the  budget 
imder  control. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  happen 
until  then. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  If  I  might  respond  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask,  is  it  not  the  proceduire  of 
the  body  for  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
recognize  Senators  who  seek  recogni- 
tion? I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  has 
been  recognized.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Texas  wishes  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lkaht).  The  rule  is,  of  course,  that 
Senators  must  address  each  other 
through  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ORAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
say  in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  I  think  his  ideas  are  excel- 
lent, that  certainly  something  along 
those  lines  would  be  helpful. 

Also.  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

What  I  have  before  the  Senate  is  a 
clear  recognition  of  something  we  aU 
know,  that  the  deficit  in  the  Federal 
budget,  by  affecting  interest  rates  and 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  is  the  major 
cause  of  the  trade  deficit  and,  there- 
fore, is  part  of  any  effort  to  deal  with 
the  trade  deficit  problem,  that  we 
ought  to  be  dealing  with  the  budget 
problem  and  thereby  we  commit  to 
vote  by  October  15  on  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  I  propound  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  be  this.  Was  it  not 
true  that  only  4  or  5  months  ago,  the 
Senate  voted  by  a  97-to-O  vote  to  not 
add  anything  else  to  the  budget,  to  the 
programs,  new  programs  that  would 
add  to  the  deficit?  Was  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  distinguished  Senator 

Mr.  SYMMS.  A  few  minutes  ago  we 
added  $500  million. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  We  voted  on  a  bill 
that  Just  passed  overwhelmingly  by  a 
vote  of  97  to  0  that  we  would  not  raise 
the  deficit  to  fimd  that  bill.  When  we 


passed  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  in  the  Senate,  and  it  will  come 
back  to  us  and  presumably  pass,  we 
will  have  raised  the  deficit  to  fimd  it. 

So.  on  one  day  we  vote  97  to  0  not  to 
raise  the  deficit  and  then  we  vote  to 
dolt. 

May  I  say,  this  is  why  we  need  a  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  deficit 
spending  so  that  Congress  will  be 
forced  to  deal  with  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. As  we  all  know,  the  problem  with 
laws  is  that  what  Congress  can  make, 
Congress  can  unmake. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  in  many  respects  the  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  impor- 
tant; that  is,  that  we  are  here  on  a 
trade  bill  doing  what  we  can  to  help 
redress  the  imbalance  of  the  trade  def- 
icit. There  are  many  important  provi- 
sions in  this  trade  biU.  which  are  being 
offered  to  provide  for  access  for  Amer- 
ican products  and  to  sell  more  prod- 
ucts overseas  and  to  knock  down  some 
unfair  foreign  trade  practices. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  some 
competitiveness  provisions  in  this  bill; 
worker  retraining,  and  so  forth. 

One  additional  cause  of  our  trade 
deficit.  I  think  most  commentators 
will  agree,  is  the  budget  deficit.  Our 
fiscal  deficit  does  make  U.S.  capital 
more  scarce  and  does  tend  to  increase 
American  capital  costs  relative  to  the 
capital  costs  of  other  countries.  It  is  a 
problem. 

I  think  that  the  point  of  Senator 
Oramm  is  important.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution. 

The  difficulty  I  have  with  it,  frank- 
ly, is  that  it  tends  to  suggest  that  the 
fiscal  deficit  is  virtuaUy  the  sole  cause, 
not  entirely  the  sole  cause,  but  virtual- 
ly the  sole  cause  of  the  budget  deficit. 
It  probably  is  not  as  much  the  cause 
as  a  lot  of  people  like  to  think. 

The  fact  is  that  even  if  the  budget 
deficit  were  reduced  to  zero,  if  other 
coimtrles  do  not  open  up  their  borders 
to  our  products,  we  are  not  going  to 
sell  more  products.  The  trade  deficit 
WiU  still  be  there. 

Second,  even  If  the  budget  deficit  is 
reduced  to  zero  and  even  when  other 
countries  provide  more  access  for 
American  products,  if  we  Americans 
are  not  more  competitive,  if  we  do  not 
spend  the  time  and  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  workplace  so  that  man- 
agement and  employees  are  working 
better  together,  if  we  do  not  spend 
time  and  attention  to  the  quality  of 
products  so  that  we  are  producing 
higher  quality  products,  so  that 
"Made  in  America"  Is  once  again  a 
badge  of  honor  and  pride,  so  that  our 
products  are  being  sold  more  overseas, 
reduction  of  the  budget  deficit  is  not 
going  to  have  much  effect  on  our  abili- 
ty or  inability  to  sell  those  products 
overseas.  In  that  respect,  the  amend- 
ment Is  a  bit  misleading. 


So,  Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Chair  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  would  like  to  divide  the 
amendment  in  two  parts.  Part  A  would 
be  section  .01  and  .02.  That  would  be 
part  A. 

Part  B  of  the  division,  the  second 
part  of  the  division,  would  be  on  page 
2,  beginning  on  line  8,  section  .03. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  a  right  to 
request  that  division,  and  it  is  so  or- 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  amendment  is  divis- 
ible in  three  parts— in  three  parts. 
Would  the  Senator  want  to  have  it  di- 
vided three  ways  instead  of  two? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  Senator  has  di- 
vided it  in  two  ways  but  if  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  like  to 
divide  it  three  ways,  that  is  fine  with 
me. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Why  do  we  not  leave  It 
the  way  it  is  now.  Any  Senator  has  a 
right  to  ask  for  the  third  division,  and 
I  may  do  that. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  recognized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  to 
carry  the  Senator  from  Montana's 
analysis  a  step  further,  in  fact,  you 
can  take  steps  to  improve  the  trade 
deficit  which  would  improve  the 
budget  deficit  position.  This  amend- 
ment is  phrased  in  terms  of  it  all  work- 
ing in  one  direction,  from  the  budget 
deficit  leading  to  the  trade  deficit. 
There  are  also  ways  in  which  the  trade 
deficit  leads  to  the  budget  deficit  and 
the  Senator  was  really  touching  upon 
that  when  he  talked  about  the  denial 
of  access  of  our  goods  into  foreign 
markets  and  the  necessity  to  improve 
American  competitiveness. 

For  example,  suppose  we  opened  up 
a  foreign  market  by  the  elimination  of 
unfair  trade  practices  directed  against 
American  exports,  which  would  then 
enable  us  to  sell  more  exports,  more 
American  goods  into  that  market, 
therefore  employing  more  American 
workers  in  order  to  produce  the  goods 
going  into  those  markets,  therefore 
taking  people  who  were  unemployed 
and  drawing  support  payments  from 
the  Treasury  and  shifting  them  from 
the  category  of  being  unemployed  and 
drawing  from  the  Treasury  into  the 
category  of  being  employed  and  tax- 
payers and  paying  into  the  Treasury, 
which  would  then  make  a  contribution 


toward  addressing  the  budget  deficit 
problem  as  a  consequence  of  measures 
taken  to  address  the  trade  relation- 
ship. 

The  same  thing,  of  course,  implies 
more  broadly  on  the  competitiveness 
front.  If  we  can  improve  our  competi- 
tiveness through  a  whole  host  of 
measuires  so  we  are  more  competitive 
with  better  quality  products  and 
therefore  gain  greater  access  to  mar- 
kets, put  more  people  to  work  in  order 
to  meet  those  markets,  those  addition- 
al people  working  make  a  contribution 
toward  reducing  the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  So,  unlike  the  way  the  amend- 
ment is  structured,  it  is  not  simply  a 
one-directional  problem. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  touching  upon 
that  and  pointing  that  out.  And  I  Just 
simply  wanted  to  carry  that  analysis 
one  step  further  and  support  his  ob- 
servation, in  which  he  says,  as  I  under- 
stood the  Senator,  If  you  address  the 
budget  deficit,  you  may  still  have  a 
trade  deficit.  But  the  fact  is  if  you  ad- 
dress the  trade  deficit,  through  a 
niuiber  of  measures  that  are  con- 
tained in  this  legislation,  it  may  have 
the  consequences  of  helping  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit. 

So  it  is  not  as  simply  a  movement  of 
forces  as  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  has  suggested. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  made 
a  very  valuable  contribution.  It  is  clear 
that,  as  our  coimtry  becomes  more  and 
more  involved  with,  and  is  more  and 
more  interconnected  with,  the  econo- 
mies of  other  countries  of  the  world, 
some  of  the  earlier,  simplistic  explana- 
tions for  the  rise  of  our  country's 
trade  deficit  are  turning  myths  more 
into  facts;  that  is,  we  are  becoming 
better  educated  as  a  people,  as  a  coun- 
try, as  to  the  causes  of  the  increase  in 
the  trade  deficit. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  pointed 
out,  and  it  is  very  true,  that,  in  fact, 
we  can  sell  more  products  overseas  if 
unfair  trade  practices  of  our  trading 
partners  are  reduced.  Therefore,  in 
selling  more  products  overseas,  that  is 
more  income  for  Americans.  That  is 
more  revenue  for  the  Treasury.  It  is  a 
reduction  of  the  fiscal  budget  deficit 
automatically.  And  that  is  a  very  valu- 
able contribution. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  all  of  us  to 
remember  that  all  these  points  are 
interconnected.  Just  as  it  is  true  that  a 
reduction  of  the  fiscal  deficit  will  tend 
to  reduce  the  trade  deficit,  it  is  also 
true  that  a  reduction  in  the  trade  defi- 
cit, to  the  degree  that  other  coimtries 
are  Imocking  down  their  trade  barriers 
for  our  products,  our  exports  are 
therefore  increasing  also  and  will  tend 
to  reduce  the  fiscal  deficit.  So  it  works 
both  ways.  And  I  think  it  is  an  impor- 
tant point  for  all  of  us  to  keep  in 
mind. 
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■  wo.  Stl 

Mr.  BAUCnS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucos] 
protxMca  an  amendment  numbered  351  to 
Amendment  No.  3M. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  pace  1  of  the  pending  amendment, 
strike  all  words  after  "of  on  line  7  and 
insert  the  following:  "1987 
SaCttPINDINGS. 

The  Congreaa  makes  the  following  find- 
IngK 

(1)  Large  Federal  budget  deficits  lead  to 
higher  interest  rates  In  the  United  States, 
increasing  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  en- 
couraging the  inflow  of  foreign  capital  to 
fund  the  deficit. 

(3)  The  increased  value  of  the  dollar  re- 
duces the  demand  abroad  for  American 
goods,  and  services  while,  together  with  the 
Influx  of  foreign  capital,  stimulating 
donand  for  imports. 

(3)  These  consequences  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficits  have  been  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  creating  the  present  serious 
trade  deficit. 

(4)  Reduction  of  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit is  the  moat  important  action  that  the 
Congress  can  take  to  reduce  the  United 
States  trade  deficit. 

(5)  Unfair  trade  practices  engaged  in  by 
foreign  countries  are  also  a  serious  cause  of 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  and  may  thwart  the 
full  benefits  the  United  States  would  receive 
from  reducing  the  U.S.  budget  deficit. 

(6)  The  United  States  must  also  improve 
Its  competitiveness  if  it  is  to  reduce  its  trade 
deficit. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 

explain  this  amendment.  Very  simply. 
it  is  a  statement  of  the  discussion  that 
has  been  proceeding  here  in  the 
Senate;  namely,  that  our  trade  deficit 
Is  due  to  several  factors.  It  is  due  in 
large  part  to  our  fiscal  deficit,  it  is  due 
also  to  unfair  foreign  trade  practices, 
and  it  is  due  also  to  some  competitive- 
ness problems  we  have  in  this  coimtry; 
that  is.  we  have  to  address  the  quality 
of  the  product  and  have  more  R&D  in 
this  country  and  higher  education  in 
this  country  and  a  whole  host  of  fac- 
tors. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  really  a 
more  accurate  statement  of  the  cause 
of  the  trade  deficit.  That  is  why  I  of- 
fered this  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  first  part,  to  part  A  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  that  has  now  been  di- 
vided. I  think  we  should  vote  on  this.  I 
think  it  is  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  causes  of  the  trade  deficit.  I  en- 
courage the  Senate  to  support  it. 


Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  great  Interest  and 
admiration  to  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
the  course  of  this  debate. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  the  primary  source  of  the  trade 
deficit  which  we  are  dealing  with  in 
this  legislation  Is  the  sudden,  altogeth- 
er unprecedented  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  inaugxiratlon  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

In  1981,  there  was  a  ciirrent  accoimt 
surplus  of  $17  billion.  And  it  Is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  $140  billion  deficit  of 
this  day  came  about  because,  in  5 
years'  time,  American  industry  col- 
lapsed after  two  centuries  of  develop- 
ing. Part  of  this  is  a  result  of  genuine 
incapacity  at  levels  of  Government 
where  the  problem  should  have  been 
seen  developing. 

I  mentioned  this  earlier  in  my  open- 
ing remarks  on  this  bill.  The  econo- 
mists, the  traders,  and  Journalists  use 
the  term  "strengthen"  when  the  price 
of  one  cuirrency  rises  against  another: 
and  they  use  "weaken"  when  it  falls. 
They  can  say  apple  and  orange,  and  it 
would  communicate  the  same  event. 
They  just  have  this  particular  usage. 

From  that  usage  it  moves  to  the  fact 
that  the  dollar  has  become  stronger  or 
weaker  and  you  get  the  further  usage 
that  we  have  a  strong  dollar  and  a 
weak  dollar. 

It  happens  that  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment during  these  years,  as  in 
wide  circles  of  the  administration,  the 
technical  term  "strong"  was  misinter- 
preted to  suggest  a  vital  regatherlng  of 
institutional  strength,  of  economic  sa- 
lience. It  became  an  evaluative  term. 
Strong  is  good.  Weak  is  bad. 

This  was  a  profound  muddle,  Mr. 
President. 

As  I  remarked  again  on  the  opening 
debate  not  2  days  ago,  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  at  this  time  said,  and  I 
just  simply  quote:  "By  promoting  a 
strong  dollar  and  a  strong  America, 
President  Reagan  made  his  mark." 

Well,  if  you  think  a  strong  dollar 
and  a  strong  America  are  comparable 
terms,  I  suppose  you  will  think  any- 
thing. It  is  that  strong  dollar  that 
turned  us  into  a  debtor  nation  in  5 
years.  It  Is  astonishing  how  quickly  it 
can  happen. 

This  misunderstanding  Just  reflects 
the  level  of  competence  in  Govern- 
ment. If  you  have  Treasury  officials 
who  do  not  understand  exchange 
rates,  you  get  problems.  Tou  can  lose 
trade  wars  and  you  can  lose  real  wars 
if  you  have  incompetent  people;  and 
we  had  some  pretty  incompetent 
people. 

But  there  is  something  further,  Mr. 
President,  with  respect  to  the  underly- 
ing cause  of  the  difficulty,  which  is 
the  deliberately  Induced  deficit. 


I  do  not  know  how  many  books  and 
addenda  Bfr.  Stockman  has  to  publish; 
how  many  Interviews  he  must  give.  His 
paperback  has  an  epilog  that  plainly 
states  the  deficit  was  deliberate.  It  was 
seen  to  be  coming.  It  was  not  the  origi- 
nal intention,  but  once  Mr.  Stockman 
realized  what  was  going  to  happen 
with  the  adminsitration's  economic 
plans— when  he  saw  a  great  deficit— he 
said:  "I  wlU  put  the  deficit  to  work.  I 
will  make  fiscal  policy  the  instrument 
of  social  policy." 

It  would  undo  the  bloated  welfare 
state,  including  the  agricultural  wel- 
fare state,  he  thought. 

When  he  commenced  to  see  this  was 
not  happening  or  could  not  happen  at 
all,  that  there  Just  were  not  enough 
resouces  there,  when  he  learned 
enough  about  Government  to  know 
there  just  was  not  that  capacity  in  the 
system,  he  pleaded  with  his  associates 
in  the  Executive  Office  Building  and 
the  White  House:  "Don't  do  this;  stop. 
We  have  got  to  reverse." 

Nobody  would  listen  to  him  and  he 
said  it  was  the  most  profoimdly  irre- 
sponsible action  by  an  admlnsitration 
in  20th  centiu-y  history. 

As  much  as  I  admire  the  desire  by 
many  in  this  body  to  provide  a  struc- 
tural response  to  this  situation  we  are 
in,  I  have  to  say  there  is  not  structure 
that  is  proof  agiainst  ignorance  in  high 
places  and  there  is  no  structure  that  Is 
proof  against  conspiracy  in  high 
places.  We  had  a  conspiracy  to  create 
this  situation  and  that  conspiracy  was 
compoimded  by  an  incapacity  to  im- 
derstand  what  was  happening. 

Whilst  that  is  In  place,  I  cannot 
imagine  that  purely  structural  re- 
sponses wUl  have  any  large  conse- 
quence. 

I  must  say  that,  to  the  contrary, 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  Oresham's 
law  at  work  here:  as  good  ideas  are 
driven  out  by  bad  Ideas,  and  the  bad 
ideas  are  driven  out  by  yet  worse  ideas 
and  the  worse  ideas  are  driven  out  by 
yet  even  worse  Ideas. 

I  have  to  say,  Mr.  President,  early  in 
the  Carter  admlnsitration  there  was 
this  discussion  of  balanced  budget 
amendments.  It  was  very  much  in  evi- 
dence on  this  floor.  It  puzzled  some- 
one such  as  I  who,  as  you  know,  has  no 
great  competence  in  economics  at  all. 
but  I  followed  the  larger  ideas  of  the 
century.  I  followed  the  work  of  that 
extraordinary  man.  Arthur  Bums, 
whose  death  we  mourn  In  this  Cham- 
ber today.  The  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  spoke  about  him  last  evening; 
Mr.  Bums  was  a  citizen  of  Vermont.  I 
note  he  was  a  professor  at  Columbia. 

Arthur  Bums  was  a  protege  of  C. 
Wesley  Mitchell  and,  in  time,  succeed- 
ed Mitchell  as  head  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  then 
located  at  Columbia  University. 

Now  It  is  Mr.  Martin  Feldstein.  Dr. 
Feldsteln  moved  it  to  Cambridge. 


The  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  begim  by  Mitchell  in  the 
1920's,  in  the  second  decade,  set  out  to 
understand  the  business  cycle.  It  was 
an  enormous  pu^ement  to  a  civiliza- 
tion, if  I  can  use  ttiat  term,  whose  first 
economic  act — of  man— was  agricul- 
ture, a  huge  innovation.  Anthropolo- 
gists will  tell  you  when  it  happened.  I 
cannot  say.  But  it  involved  something 
fundamental,  which  is  foregoing  con- 
sumption; or,  investment.  The  very 
Idas  of  saving  seed,  which  is  food,  from 
one  agricultural  cycle  to  the  next,  was 
an  extraordinary  idea.  It  changed  the 
species.  We  learned  the  agricultural 
cycle,  12  months,  spring,  summer, 
fall— a  time  to  plant,  a  time  to  sow,  a 
time  to  reap.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  life 
on  this  planet  Is  the  nature  of  the  cy- 
clical changes,  the  roimd  of  the  Sun 
and  exposure  to  it  that  creates  the  ag- 
ricultural year. 

As  long  as  the  race  has  had  a 
memory,  we  have  had  the  memory  of 
this  agricultural  year. 

Then  came  Industrialization  and  a 
different  cycle. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  we 
fully  absorbed  how  recently  this  is 
part  of  the  experience  of  mankind.  In 
the  19th  century  it  began  to  happen 
that  the  economy  would  be  going  on  a 
very  good  trajectory,  much  like  an  ex- 
tended period  of  good  harvests,  and 
then  suddenly  collapse  as  if  there  were 
bad  harvests. 

This  was  a  long  cycle.  It  was  not  a 
12-month  cycle.  It  was  not  necessarily 
a  repetitive  cycle,  as  the  transit  of  the 
Earth  around  the  Sun  Is  repetitive. 
But  trying  to  figure  it  out  was  a  real 
puzzlement. 

I  vaguely  remember  the  first  efforts 
of  the  English  economists  who  listed 
the  factors  that  led  to  the  first  reces- 
sion in  the  19th  century.  They  listed 
some  200  factors  that  were  associated 
with  it. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  Mitchell 
at  Columbia,  followed  by  Bums,  start- 
ed learning  about  the  business  cycle.  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues,  they 
might  now  know  this  because  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  but  you  do  not  have  a  re- 
cession In  the  United  States  until  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search tells  you  that  you  have  a  reces- 
sion. That  is  a  proven  rule.  It  is  literal- 
ly the  fact  that  what  we  call  a  reces- 
sion is  a  judgment  made  by  a  private 
organization  of  scholars. 

The  obituary  notice  of  Dr.  Bums 
this  morning  notes  that  when  he 
became  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  under  President  Ei- 
senhower, he  took  the  reporting  re- 
quirement of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  and  started  producing  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President— tough 
stuff,  hard  data,  serious— now  going 
back  30  years  or  more— trying  to  trace 
and  trjrlng  to  understand  the  business 
cycle. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  not  learned 
much  about  the  business  cycle. 

I  wlU  correct  myself.  We  certainly 
have  not  learned  everything  we  would 
like  to  know  about  the  business  cycle. 
But  we  have  learned  one  thing:  it  Is 
not  12  months  long. 

The  great  discovery  of  economists— 
not  Just  Keynes — of  the  20th  century 
was  how  to  take  countervailing  steps 
when  the  economy  is  about  to  decline 
or  is  declining  In  this  cycle. 

Walter  Heller,  another  great  econo- 
mist, died  within  the  past  fortnight.  I 
think  we  might  rank  him  on  the 
Democratic  side  with  Dr.  Bums  in 
terms  of  the  formulation  of  bipartisan 
economic  consensus  about  what  you 
know  and  do  not  know,  and  what  you 
might  be  able  to  do. 

Walter  Heller,  first  chairman  of  the 
Council  with  President  Kennedy  who 
then  stayed  on  with  President  John- 
son, was  trying  to  deal  In  Congress. 
My  colleagues  may  not  know  this  If 
you  were  not  there  and  you  may  not 
believe  it  if  you  were  not,  but  I  will  tell 
you  that  in  1960  the  principal  econo- 
mists in  this  Government  and  in  the 
profession  though  our  major  problem 
in  terms  of  the  political  economy  was 
that  Congress  would  not  spend  money 
fast  enough;  that  moneys  came  in  on 
the  rise  of  a  business  cycle  and  they 
got  stuck  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  We  would  not  approve  this 
and  not  approve  that,  and  something 
called  fiscal  drag— I  think  Walter  HeU- 
er's  term— took  place. 

One  of  the  reasons  he  proposed  reve- 
nue sharing  was  because  State  govern- 
ments had  shown  a  sufficient  propen- 
sity to  expend.  I  coin  that  term,  a 
"propensity  of  expend."  They  would 
get  the  money  out  so  you  would  not 
have  tax  coUectlons  putting  a  brake  on 
the  economy  and  eventually  turning  it 
down. 

A  little  bit  later.  In  the  next  decade, 
Arthur  Bums  returned,  and  In  a 
famous  bit  of  testimony  before  a 
House  or  Senate  committee,  one  or  the 
other,  said,  "The  economy  is  not  work- 
ing as  It  Is  supposed  to.  The  econo- 
mists do  not  have  the  grasp  on  it." 

In  any  event,  the  one  thing  we  have 
learned  is  that  the  business  cycle  Is 
not  12  months  long.  We  stlU  work  on 
an  18th  century  budget  cycle,  acting  as 
the  cycle  of  the  seasons  of  the  farm- 
ers, a  time  to  reap,  a  time  to  sow. 

Mr.  President,  after  all  the  effort 
that  has  gone  into  learning  about 
these  matters.  If  we  are  to  reduce  our- 
selves to  the  primitive  notion  that  the 
American  economy  work  on  a  12- 
month  schedule,  will  that  not  really  be 
the  final,  irresponsible  act  of  this 
decade?  I  mesin  an  original,  contrived 
fiscal  crisis,  an  incapacity  to  under- 
stand followed  by  a  deliberate— In  the 
face  of  what  we  know  it  can  only  be 
described  as  deliberate— determined 
effort  to  destroy. 


I  asked  the  Budget  Director  under 
President  Carter  when  this  issue 
arose,  would  he  take  the  OMB  com- 
puter and  run.  as  the  saying  goes,  the 
1975  recession  with  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

My  friend  from  Arkansas  might  be 
interested  in  this. 

I  asked  him  would  he  run  the  1975 
recession  with  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  He  said  he  would.  He  said 
he  would  be  happy  to.  He  was  a  distln- 
giilshed  scholar  In  his  own  right. 

A  few  months  later  he  wrote  back 
and  said.  "Well,  we  did  it,  and  the 
computer  all  but  blew  up."  As  I  recall, 
unemployment  went  to  17  percent. 
But  as  you  chased  your  way  down  and 
down  and  down,  to  see  less  and  less 
stimulus  of  the  economy,  when  the 
Federal  budget  needed  more  and  more 
to  put  more  people  back  to  work,  the 
eventual  unstablllzlng  phenomenon 
took  hold,  but  not  before  an  absolute 
calamity. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  have  been  part  of 
and  Implicated  in  all  that  has  gone  on 
in  this  decade,  but  now  to  compound  it 
by  an  act  of  folly,  defiance  of  the  little 
bit  of  learning  we  have  been  given  as  a 
society?  Well,  I  am  glad  Arthur  Bums 
and  Walter  Heller  are  not  around  to 
watch. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  the  floor,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  first? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  certainly  wllL 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  we  can  get  a 
time  agreement  on  the  Gramm 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
desirous  of  reaching  a  conclusion.  All  I 
was  asking  Is  that  we  commit  to  vote 
on  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  pending  substitute  to  section  1, 
whether  we  want  to  say  the  budget 
deficit  is  causing  90  percent  or  10  per- 
cent. It  Is  the  one  cause  we  clearly 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
about.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  move  to  the  substitute  which 
would  be  a  vote  on  section  2.  I  would 
be  willing  to  do  that  in  5  or  10  minutes 
or  now. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  be  agreeable 
with  me.  I  wonder  if  we  could  also  get 
a  time  agreement  on  the  overall. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could,  in  commenting  on  the  time 
agreement  issue,  I  would  like  to  advise 
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the  Chair  and  the  leader  and  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  anticipating  offering 
an  amendment— it  is  one  sentence.  I 
would  like  to  read  it— which  would  say: 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "No  later  than  October  1.  1987.  the 
President  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  bal- 
anced budget." 

I  would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to 
offer  that  amendment,  and  I  would 
assume  it  would  come  after  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  prob- 
ably the  first  section  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ORABCM.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  jrield 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Aikansas  retains  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield?  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  not  be  a  substitute  for  the 
mandate  that  we  vote  on  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  would  simply  be  an  addition  to 
it. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  respond  by 
saying  that  we  would  mandate  the 
President  2  weelcs.  2  weeks  in  advance 
before  the  Congress  votes  on  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  One,  it 
would  give  us  a  great  insight  into  the 
trauma  that  we  may  be  talking  al}out 
here,  Mr.  President.  It  would  also  give 
us  a  great  insight  to  the  priorities  of 
the  President  and  I  think  would  be  a 
great  education  for  us  in  reaching  that 
October  15  date  when  the  Congress 
had  to  ultimately  vote  on  the  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  the  floor— I  am  not  going  to 
speak  long— the  Senator  from  New 
York  mentioned  1975.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  Governor  of  a  small  and  I  must 
say  a  very  poor  State  in  1975  in  the 
depths  of  a  recession.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  wrenching  it  was  to  live  within 
the  confines  of  a  balanced  budget  that 
the  State  of  Arkansas  had,  but  I  will 
say  that  we  did  it.  We  did  not  go  into 
debt.  Four  years  later  we  had  a  sur- 
plus of  some  $60  million.  I  do  not 
*  know  of  any  services  we  cut  off.  We 
had  to  pinch  pennies,  we  cut  comers 
and  all  the  rest,  and  we  came  out  of  it. 
I  came  up  here  and  one  of  the  first 
measures  that  I  cosigned  was  the  pro- 
posal for  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

I  might  also  add.  Mr.  President.  If 
history  serves  me  correctly,  during 
that  period  of  1979, 1  imagine  our  defi- 
cit was  no  more  than  $40  billion.  $50 
billion,  at  the  most  $60  billion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Never  that  high. 
Once. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Well,  during  that 
period.  Mr.  President,  it  might  have 
been  workable  to  have  put  this  strait- 
jacket  into  effect,  but  I  do  not  know  if 
it  it  woikable  now.  And  this  would  be 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment,  to  re- 


quire this  mandating  by  the  President 
to  submit  a  balanced  budget  and  I 
think  it  would  tie  hand  and  glove  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  As  Governor  in 
1975,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the  Feder- 
al Government  ran  a  large  deficit  as 
our  laws  anticipated  at  this  time.  Con- 
sidering the  distress  in  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas in  that  period,  would  he  care  to 
speculate  on  how  that  distress  might 
have  been  compounded  If,  for  exam- 
ple, unemployment  insurance  was  cut 
off  because  the  Federal  Government 
was  forced  to  do  so  in  a  similar  amend- 
ment that  restrained  Arkansas  itself? 
What  if  there  was  no  unemployment 
insurance? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  actually  going  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Let  him  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  But  I  will  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  think  any  agreement 
the  Senate  has  improves  the  quality  of 
debate,  so  I  ask  unanimous-consent 
that  the  pending  amendment  be  modi- 
fied to  add  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas, 
since  there  is  no  debate,  so  we  will  not 
be  waiting  around  here  while  Members 
leave  who  are  desirous  of  voting  on  a 
mandate  to  require  a  vote  on  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  I  would 
object  but  I  would  be  very  willing  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment inmiediately  if  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
vote  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  we  could  get  a  time  agreement  now 
on  the  overall  Gramm  amendment? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  My  unanimous-con- 
sent request  was  not  with  regard  to 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  but  with 
regard  to  another  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  was  simply 
trying  to  dispose  of  that  amendment 
by  adding  it  so  that  we  might,  if  we 
are  forced  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
of  Senator  Baucus,  an  amendment 
that  I  do  not  in  any  way  object  to. 


then  immediately  proceed  to  a  vote  on 
the  underlying  two  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  be  fine.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  both  of 
those.  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  that  is  going 
to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Prtor.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS.  WiU  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mi.  BYRD.  Do  I  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  still  retains 
the  time.  The  majority  leader  reserved 
the  right  to  object  to  the  request  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  does  not  object.  I 
assimie,  so  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  still  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  a  situation  here 
where  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  has  in  my  understanding  agreed 
to  accept  both  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  offered,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  amendments  that  has  been  of- 
fered, perhaps  both. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Both. 

Mr.  EVANS.  He  Indicates  that  he 
would  accept  both  amendments.  We 
have  had  a  substantial  amount  of 
debate.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  veered 
sharply  away  from  what  we  have  come 
here  to  do  on  this  Saturday,  which  is 
to  work  on  the  trade  bill.  However,  it 
would  take  at  least  half  an  hour,  prob- 
ably the  better  part  of  45  minutes,  to 
go  through  two  rollcalls.  both  of 
which  appear  to  be  unnecessary,  and  if 
there  is  going  to  be  the  insistence  that 
we  go  through  those  two  rollcalls,  I 
will  object  to  any  time  limit  and  I  will 
have  substantial  debate  to  make  on 
this  issue. 

I  think  that  it  deserves  substantial 
debate  and  perhaps  it  will  take  several 
hours. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  taking 
several  hours  does  not  bother  me.  I 
have  canceled  out  my  Saturday 
anyhow.  I  do  not  mean  to  offer  that  as 
a  flippant  response.  I  will  be  willing  to 
not  insist  on  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  two 
provided  we  can  get  an  overall  time 
agreement  on  the  overall  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  yield,  we  will 
forego  those  two  rollcalls,  to  vote  on 
the  final  amendment,  both  parts  in 
one  vote  now. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  I  am  not  willing  to 
vote  right  now  on  both  parts,  but  I  am 
willing  to  remove  my  objection  to  the 
imanlmous-consent  request  that  the 


Oramm  amendment  be  modified  in 
both  particulars  provided  we  can  get  a 
time  agreement  on  the  overall  Gramm 
amendment.  That  could  be  1  hour.  It 
could  be  2  hoiu?.  We  could  put  it  over 
until  Tuesday  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. But  I  would  like  to  have  a  time 
limitation  on  it. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Leader,  I  am  will- 
ing to  vote  now  so  I  am  willing  to  give 
a  time  limitation  of  no  time,  a  minute, 
5  minutes,  however  long  we  have  to 
provide  to  move  ahead.  But  what  I 
would  like  is  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
full  amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  think  that  the  idea  of 
accepting  both  of  the  amendments, 
which  the  author  is  willing  to  do,  and 
speed  up  the  process  in  that  fashion  is 
a  good  idea.  I  have  been  seeking  the 
floor  and  I  have  some  remarks  I  would 
like  to  make  on  this  issue.  They  would 
not  take  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
time.  I  would  be  happy  to  enter  into  a 
short  time  agreement  so  that  we  can 
get  to  a  final  vote  on  this  issue  and 
proceed  to  whatever  comes  next. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
amendments  that  have  been  discussed 
be  included  as  modifications  of  the 
Gramm  amendment  and  the  time  on 
the  Gramm  amendment  as  amended, 
if  amended,  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the 
remaining  time  of  1  hour  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  Mr. 
Gramm  and  myself. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Within  that  time 
limit,  if  we  adopted  both  the  amend- 
ments, then  we  would  have  a  vote  up 
or  down  on  the  full  Gramm  tmiend- 
ment  as  amended? 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  amended,  if  amended. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  And  there  would  be 
no  other  amendments  in  order? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  did 
not  say  there  would  not  be  any  other 
amendments  in  order.  There  will  be 
amendments  in  order,  regardless  of 
whether  we  have  a  time  limit. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  retains  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  say  to  the 
majority  leader  that  I  will  object  to 
the  proposed  agreement. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  first  have  a 
clean  vote  on  the  first  division  as 
amended  in  the  perfecting  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  think 
that  is  important.  So  I  will  not  agree 
to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
unless  it  Incorporates  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  object? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  object 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  regular  order?  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry: What  is  the  regular  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regiilar  order  is  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  division  1. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  regular  order  of  the 
Senate  is  the  campaign  finance  bill.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  patient  here,  it  seems  to  me; 
but  I  am  ready,  unless  we  are  going  to 
proceed  to  an  orderly  consideration,  to 
insist  on  the  regular  order. 

So  I  would  simply  like  to  restate 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  give  the 
Senate  a  vote  on  a  balanced  l>udget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  If  we 
are  simply  going  to  delay  that  by  dila- 
tory tactics,  then  I  intend  to  use  my 
rights  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
insist  on  the  regular  order,  which 
could  put  us  back  on  the  campaign  fi- 
nancing bill  and  take  us  off  the  trade 
bill  altogether.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
that,  because  we  are  here  on  Saturday. 
Every  minute  that  we  are  delaying, 
people  who  want  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  are  leaving.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  we  want  Senators  to  express 
their  views.  I  hope  our  colleagues  will 
be  reasonable  and  let  the  process  work 
its  will. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
am  very  eager  to  have  the  Senate  act 
on  the  campaign  financing  reform  bill, 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  call  for  the  reg- 
ular order,  because  that  is  precisely 
what  would  happen.  It  would  come 
down,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of 
the  day.  It  is  only  10  minutes  after  1. 

The  fact  that  Senators  are  leaving  is 
no  reflection  on  me  or  on  the  Senate. 
Senators  were  notified  days  ago  that 
we  had  this  business  before  us  and 
that  it  was  going  to  require  a  lot  of 
work,  a  lot  of  time;  and,  of  course,  a 
good  many  Senators  have  made  their 
own  decisions  to  leave.  But  there  is 
still  a  good  working  quorum.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  continue  to  make 
progress  on  the  trade  bill. 

It  is  not  my  fault  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  called  up  his  amendment 
today,  but  he  had  a  right  to  do  that, 
and  his  amendment  is  listed  among 
the  amendments  that  are  on  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  station- 
ery. Everybody  knows  he  has  that 
amendment,  and  he  has  a  right  to  call 
it  up. 

Why  do  we  not  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]?  He  has  a  right  to  offer 
an  amendment.  He  has  done  that. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  ISi.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  May  I  propose  that 
we  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana, 
that  we  have  unanimous  consent  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  then  we  have  an 
immediate  vote  on  the  amendment,  as 
amended,  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Other  Senators  have 
rights,  too,  and  there  may  be  some 
other  amendments  that  Senators 
would  want  to  offer. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  cannot 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  He  Is 
within  his  rights  to  caU  up  his  amend- 
ment. He  did  that.  It  is  within  the 
rights  of  other  Senators  to  ask  for  a 
division.  That  has  been  done.  It  is 
within  the  rights  of  other  Senators  to 
offer  amendments.  That  is  in  process. 

I  think  we  ought  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. Let  us  vote  on  it  and  get  it  out  of 
the  way.  Then,  if  we  want  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Prtor.  why 
not  vote  on  it? 

Many  of  the  Senators  who  have 
walked  away  from  the  Senate  today 
have  walked  away.  I  am  sure,  with 
good  reasons,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
quarrel  with  that.  But  the  Senate 
cannot  allow  27  Senators  or  37  to  dic- 
tate that  the  Senate  stop  work.  We 
still  have  a  good  working  quorum.  I 
have  seen  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
or  in  the  Senate  rules  which  says  that 
we  have  to  have  75  Senators  here  or  70 
or  65  or  60  or  55  or  53  or  52  before  we 
can  do  business. 

We  do  not  even  have  to  have  51,  as 
long  as  nobody  makes  a  point  of  no 
quorum.  We  can  have  voice  votes  and 
do  business.  We  have  done  business 
here  with  less  than  10  Senators 
around. 

So  I  hope  we  will  get  on  with  the 
voting  on  the  amendments  by  Mr. 
Baucus. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  ready  for  that 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  us  do  that. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield,  or  does  he  jield 
the  floor? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EVANS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mi.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  easiest  for  us  to  move  ahead,  and 
we  would  move  ahead  more  rapidly 
than  in  any  other  way,  by  simply 
having  a  division,  if  we  need  a  division. 

The  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  GrammI,  has 
already  agreed  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

To  go  through  a  rollcall  for  no  real 
purpose  other  than  to  add  one  more 
rollcall  for  those  who  happen  to  be 
absent 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  not  the  purpose 
here,  to  have  one  more  roUcaU  vote 
Just  because  Senators  are  absent.  It  is 
because  we  came  in  to  get  work  done 
on  the  trade  bill.  If  I  may  intrude  on 
the  time  and  the  patience  of  the  Sena- 
tor, that  is  not  the  purpose  here — Just 
to  get  a  roUcall  vote  to  show  who  Is 
absent. 

Let  us  have  a  division  vote,  if  that  is 
what  is  troubling  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  am  pleased  to  have  a 
division  vote.  I  am  as  interested  as  the 
majority  leader  is  in  moving  ahead. 

Rollcall  votes  which  take  25  minutes 
and  which  should  take  15  minutes,  it 
aeecDB  to  me.  add  and  add  and  add  to 
the  length  of  time  we  stay  here  with- 
out maUng  progress  on  the  trade  bill. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  a 
division  immediately  and  to  proceed 
on  what  other  amendments  are  up. 

I  would  like  to  reserve  my  right  to 
regain  the  floor  after  the  division,  so 
that  I  finally  may  have  some  chance 
to  comment  on  the  resolution  before 
us.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  Does 
someone  move  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  vitiated? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  There  is  no  oppposi- 
tion.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICX31.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Bfr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  METZE3IBAUM.  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  pending  amendment 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in 
that  the  Senate  cannot  by  amendment 
bind  this  body  to  any  particular  action 
in  the  future? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wiU  point  to  the  body  that  only 
division  1  of  the  amendment  is  pend- 
ing.        

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  My  inquiry  is 
addressed  to  division  2.  that  second 
part. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Divi- 
sion 2  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.    

til.  METZENBAX7M.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  vitiated. 

Mr.  BAUCU8.  Objection. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hears  an  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
not  get  on  with  this  bill?  I  hope  that 
we  will  have  a  division  vote  and  then 
go  on  to  the  next  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  propose  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  would  hope  that 
my  friend  from  Montana  will  not 
object  to  my  request  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distln- 
giiished  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

[Putting  the  question.] 

The  ayes  appear  to  have  it.  The  ayes 
have  it.  The  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Iklr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask 
for  the  record  to  show  that  that  was 
not  a  division  vote,  but,  rather,  a  vote 
viva  voce.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  division  1  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

[Putting  the  question.] 

AMKHSltKirr  no.  3B2 

(Puipooe:  To  promote  the  elimination  of  the 
trade  deficit  through  the  reduction  of  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  by  requiring  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  vote  on  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  ConsUtuUon  by  April  15. 1988) 
Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  read  it. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Texas   [Mr.   Okamm] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  353. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

BCr.  BCETZENBAUM.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hears  an  objection. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  the 
regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  any  Sena- 
tor has  the  right  to  have  an  amend- 
ment read.  It  is  a  short  amendment. 
Siirely  the  Senator  will  not  object  to 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following  new  title: 

"TTTLE— REDUCINO  THE  TRADE  DEFI- 
CIT BT  ElilMINATINO  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  DEFICIT 

-8BC  -CI.  SHOVr  TTTLK. 

"This  UUe  may  be  cited  aa  the  Trade  Def- 
icit and  Budget  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1987'. 


-8BC -«.  nNDINCa 

"The  Ccwgraaa  make*  the  following  flixl- 
Ings: 

"(1)  Large  Federal  budget  defldU  lead  to 
higher  interest  rates  in  the  United  States, 
increasing  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  en- 
couraging the  inflow  of  foreign  capital  to 
fund  the  deficit. 

"(2)  The  increased  value  of  the  dollar  re- 
duces the  demand  abroad  for  American 
goods  and  services  while,  together  with  the 
Influx  of  foreign  capital,  stimulating 
demand  for  imports. 

"(3)  These  consequences  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  have  been  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  creating  the  present  serious 
trade  deficit. 

"(4)  Unfair  trade  practices  engaged  in  by 
foreign  countries  are  also  a  serious  cause  of 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  and  may  thwart  the 
full  benefits  the  United  States  would  receive 
from  reducing  the  U.S.  budget  deficit. 

"(5)  The  United  States  must  also  improve 
its  competitiveness  if  it  is  to  reduce  its  trade 
deficit. 

"(6)  Reduction  of  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit is  an  important  action  that  the  Congress 
can  take  to  reduce  the  United  SUtes  trade 
deficit. 

-sac  -M.  RSQUnKD  VOTB  ON  BALANCED  BUDCn 
AMKNDMKNT. 

"No  later  than  October  15,  1987.  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall 
each  vote  to  approve  or  reject  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  require  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  No  later  than  October  1.  1987.  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.". 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  have  before  us  now  simply  is  the 
addition  of  the  Baucus  amendment, 
the  addition  of  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  and  the  primary  amend- 
ment which  was  the  underlying 
amendment  under  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  amendment.  It  makes  it 
clear  that  the  deficit  in  the  Federal 
budget  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
trade  deficit.  It  also  points  out  that 
there  are  additional  problems  concern- 
ing protectionism  and  concerning  com- 
petitiveness and  it  also  aslLS  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  us  some  idea  as  to  what 
great  evils  would  befall  the  Nation, 
what  hardship  would  come  about  if  in 
fact  we  had  a  balanced  budget. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  if  in 
fact  we  adopt  this  amendment,  if  we 
adopt  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  before  October  15, 
if  that  goes  to  the  States,  we  are  look- 
ing at  1990  or  1991  before  it  would  go 
into  place.  That  would  dovetail  with 
the  current  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
balanced  budget  law,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess would  give  us  3  or  4  years  to  get 
our  house,  the  fiscal  house  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Ml.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  raise  a  point  of  order  that  this 
amendment  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  the  amendment 


is  now  being  copied  and  the  Parlia- 
mentarian has  asked  the  Chair  for  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  amend- 
ment to  give  a  definitive  response. 

The  amendment  would  purport  to 
require  that  the  body  take  a  certain 
action  on  a  specified  date.  That  would 
require  an  order  which  is  tantamount 
to  a  special  order  and  is  inappropriate 
as  an  amendment  to  this  bill.  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken. 

The  majority  leader. 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
of  order  was  weU  taken.  I  take  it  that 
the  amendment  falls. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  falls. 

The  President  will  clarify  that  the 
substitute  as  proposed  f  aUs. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Is  it  still  in  order  to 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  appeal  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  so  appeal. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Wait  a  minute.  I  have 
not  yielded  for  that  purpose  yet.  but  I 
will. 

What  is  the  status  now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  Oramm  amendment  in 
the  event  that  an  appeal  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  falls? 

In  other  words,  will  the  other  divi- 
sions then  be  open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  respond  that  division  will  be 
before  the  body  If  the  appeal  is  sus- 
tained. It  is  only  the  proposed  substi- 
tute to  that  division  that  \s  the  subject 
of  the  point  of  order  and  the  appeal. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  the  proposed  substi- 
tute then  would  fall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  division  1  would  be 
open  to  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Those 
parts  of  division  1  which  have  not  yet 
been  amended  would  be  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  division  2  be  open 
to  amendment  at  this  point  or  not? 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  Divi- 
sion 2  is  not  subject  to  amendment 
until  division  1  is  disixwed  of. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  wants  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Under  rule  X,  a  spe- 
cial order  requires  a  two-thirds  vote. 
The  Chair  could  have  ruled  on  the 
amendment  had  it  been  a  freestanding 
bill  that  it  would  have  been  subject  to 
a  two-thirds  vote:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  stating  that  the  particular 
amendment  requiring  the  Senate  to 


take  an  action  ss  of  a  certain  date  is 
not  in  order  as  a  part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  The  reason  being  that 
the  bill  can  be  adopted  by  a  majority 
vote?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rules  provide  that  this  procedure  be 
taken  only  as  a  special  order  aside 
from  the  consideration  of  a  specific 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I 
am  sorry  tliat  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  through  the  point  of 
order,  denied  us  the  right  to  bind  this 
Congress  by  a  date  certain  to  vote  on  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
we  could  have  done  that  would  have 
been  more  important  in  putting  Amer- 
ica to  work  and  generating  economic 
growth.  I  am  saddened  that  we  were 
not  given  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
point  of  order  go  to  the  entire  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  went  directly  to  the 
amendment  as  it  was  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  only  that 
amendment  fell. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  not  the  Oramm 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
underlying  Gramm  amendment  with 
the  Baucus  amendment  is  the  pending 
order  of  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  same 
point  Mf  order,  I  believe,  would  apply 
to  the  underlying  amendment.  If  Sen- 
atorsjwill  read  rule  X  it  Is  very  brief: 

Any  subject  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present,  be  made  a  special 
order  of  business  for  consideration  and 
when  the  time  so  fixed  for  its  consideration 
arrives  the  presiding  officer  shall  lay  it 
before  the  Senate,  unless  there  be  unfin- 
ished business— 

And  so  on  and  so  on. 

So  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  is  attempting  to  do  is  at- 
tempting to  do  by  indirection  what  he 
cannot  do  by  direction:  namely,  he  is 
attempting  to  create  a  special  order  in 
this  Senate  by  setting  a  particular 
date  for  a  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  be  brought  up  or  to  have  been 
brought  up  and  that  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  make  any 
point  of  order  against  his  amendment 
right  now.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
we  can  proceed  with  further  amend- 
ments to  the  section. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  majority 
leader,  that  it  would  not  be  appropri- 
ate for  me  to  make  a  point  of  order 
with  respect  to  the  second  portion  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  division.  But  I 
do  want  to  make  it  clear,  when  that 
time  arrives,  I  will  again  assert  my 
right  to  make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  wnSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on 
the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  based  upon  rule  X? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  further  states  that  any  proposi- 
tion which  would  require  the  Senate 
to  take  an  action  on  a  certain  date 
under  rule  X  is  not  appropriate  as  a 
part  of  an  amendment  to  another  bill. 

Mr.  wn^SON.  Then  do  I  under- 
stand   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  put  all  of  his  rationale 
to  ruleX. 

Mr.  WIU30N.  Do  I  understand 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend  Just  a  moment. 

What  the  Senator  Is  asking  to  do  is 
analogous  to  requesting  unanimous 
consent  and  that  can  be  done  by  a  ma- 
jority vote. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  certain  that  I  quite  follow  that 
logic,  but  let  me  put  the  inquiry  an- 
other way. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  point  of 
order  being  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  that  this  was  tantamount  to 
a  special  order,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  wiU  have  to 
present  his  own  motivation  or  clarifi- 
cation of  his  Intent. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  am  not  interested  in 
his  innermost  mental  process.  I  want 
to  know  what  the  stated  ground  for 
the  point  of  order  was— not  that  I 
have  no  curiosity.  I  am  very  curious,  in 
fact.      

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  be  happy 
to  respond,  if  the  Senator  wants  me  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Please. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  rules  of 
the  Senate  are  such  that  the  leader- 
ship sets  the  calendar  and  we  do  not 
set  it  by  coming  out  here  and  adding 
something  to  a  trade  bill  or  any  Idnd 
of  a  bill  and  making  it  clear  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
someday  in  the  future  and.  therefore, 
at  a  time  certain. 

That  Is  not  how  the  U.S.  Senate  pro- 
ceeds and  the  rules  specifically  cover 
that  situation.  Rule  X  covers  it,  but 
there  are  other  procedures  in  the 
Senate  that  cover  it,  as  well. 

What  I  am  saying  here  is  that  this  is 
not  the  way  to  proceed  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  way  to  proceed  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  to  get  a  bill  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  goes  on  the  calendar,  and 
the  majority  leader  then  sets  the  cal- 
endar. That  is  the  way  we  proceeded 
when  the  minority  was  in  control  and 
when  the  majority  was  in  controL 

What  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  at- 
tempting to  do  today  is  to  provide  that 
any  one  of  us  can  come  to  the  floor  on 
any  bill  and  say  that  a  time  certain  we 
are  going  to  take  up  a  certain  particu- 
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lar  measure.  That  is  just  no  way  to 
nm  the  n.S.  Senate. 

So  I  have  raised  the  point  of  order. 
It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  nor  with  the  par- 
ticular merits  of  this  matter,  which  I 
must  say  I  strongly  oppose.  But  this  is 
not  the  proper  way  in  which  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  the  Senate. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  provide  for 
regular  procedures.  I  raised  the  point 
of  order  knowing  fuU  well  in  advance 
that  this  procedure  was  not  an  accept- 
able one  and  that  it  was  out  of  order, 
and  the  Chair  has  so  ruled. 

Mr.  wnJBON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  state  whether  or  not  this  point 
of  order  is  predicated  on  rule  X? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  not 
saying  what  my  point  of  order  is  predi- 
cated on.  That  is  the  decision  for  the 
Parliamentarian  to  make.  I  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  this  procedure  did  not 
conform  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  up  to  the  Parliamentarian  to 
make  the  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  particular  action  is  or  is  not  in 
order.  And  he  has  so  ruled  that  it  is 
not     

Bftr.  Wn^ON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
pursue  my  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

I  thought,  first.  It  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Senator  stating  the  point 
of  order  to  state  the  ground  for  it  and 
for  the  Presiding  Officer  to  then  make 
a  ruling  on  it.  But  that,  apparently, 
has  not  been  followed  in  this  instance 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  de- 
ferred the  decision,  not  only  for  nillng 
on  the  point  of  order  but  for  the  state- 
ment of  the  grounds,  to  the  Chair. 

Therefore,  I  call  on  the  Chair  to 
state  the  ground.  I  ask  again:  Is  it 
imder  rule  X  that  has  to  do  with  spe- 
cial orders?  Because  my  understanding 
of  the  Chair's  ruling  was  that,  in 
effect,  a  point  of  order  had  been  suc- 
cessfully raised  against  a  special  order. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  lb.  President, 
before  the  response 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  for  Just  a 
moment. 

Let  me  respond  first  to  the  Senator 
fn»n  California.  The  response  on  the 
point  of  order  was  not  predicated  on 
rule  X  by  itself. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  May  I  ask  what  else  it 
was  predicated  on. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
even  with  respect  to  that  inquiry. 

The  i4>peal  is  not  debatable  and 
what  he  is  attempting  to  do  by  indirec- 
tion is  to  appeal  a  decision  of  the 
Chair. 

If  he  wishes  to  appeal,  let  him  do  so. 
The  Chair  is  under  no  obligation  to 
state  the  reason  for  its  actions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frron  California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  wnJBON.  I  thank  you.  Mr. 
President  What  I  am  doing  is  stating 


a  parliamentary  inquiry.  That  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  making  an  appeal. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  would  like  to 
find  out  are  the  grounds  for  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  because  if  it  is  not  based 
on  rule  X,  I  would  like  to  know  what  it 
is  based  on.  If  it  is  based  on  rule  X, 
then  I  would  consider.  In  that  case,  it 
would  have  been  iU  conceived  because 
to  state  that  a  resolution,  be  it  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  or  otherwise, 
which  urges  ui>on  this  body  that  we 
take  an  action  by  a  certain  time,  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  appointing  a  time 
certain. 

I  know  it  runs  counter  to  the  wishes 
of  many  in  this  body  to  take  action  by 
a  time  certain  on  anything.  That 
really  is  not  what  is  under  debate. 

I  do  ask  what  is  the  ground,  if  not 
rule  X's  requirement  for  a  two-thirds 
vote  on  special  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  bases  it  ruling  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  precedent  allowing  a  bare 
majority  of  the  Senate  to  dictate  that 
the  Senate  take  an  action  on  a  certain 
day.      

Mr.  wn^ON.  Would  that  apply, 
then,  were  we  to  state  in  this  similar 
fashion  a  requirement  for  action  by 
the  Senate  within  the  100th  Congress? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
same  rationale  would  apply. 

Mr.  WILSON.  So  It  is  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  that  we  are  precluded,  other 
than  by  two-thirds  vote,  from  taking 
any  action  that  would  set  the  time— a 
completed  date  for  action  on  a  particu- 
lar matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  limited  its  response  to  the 
appropriateness  of  an  amendment  to  a 
certain  bill  which  can  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote,  directing  the  Senate  to 
take  a  specific  action  by  a  certain  date. 

Mr.  WII^ON.  Before  I  relinquish 
the  floor.  I  will  state  I  think  we  are 
wasting  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
in  very  dilatory  tactics  and  I  do  not 
think  we  can  be  very  proud  of  the 
debate  we  have  had.  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  on  with  it.  I  do  not  object  to 
being  here  Saturday  or  any  other 
time.  I  do  not  object  to  debate  that  re- 
quires rollcall  votes.  But  I  really  do 
object  to  the  kind  of  thing  that  we 
have  seen  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  kind 
of  thing  we  have  seen  on  the  floor  is 
an  effort  to  get  this  Senate  to  quit 
work  this  afternoon  at  15  minutes  to  2 
o'clock.  That  is  what  we  are  seeing  on 
the  floor. 

I  would  be  h^7py  to  ask  that  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  be  vitiated  and 
that  the  point  of  order  be  withdrawn 
and  let  the  Senator  have  his  vote  on 
his  amendment.  If  it  is  agreeable.  I 
would  like  to  see  us  make  progress.  We 
can  make  progress.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  an  amendment  to  the  trade 


bill  and  it  is  on  the  Ust  here,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  had  a  right  to 
call  up  his  amendment  to  It  We  had 
all  these  objections  to  a  rollcall  vote 
saying:  "Oh,  that  wlU  take  too  much 
time."  So  I  said:  "OK  let's  have  a  divi- 
sion vote." 

We  had  a  voice  vote.  Why  do  we  not 
get  on  to  the  next  amendment  to  the 
Senator's  amendment? 

Would  the  Senators  be  agreeable  to 
vitiating  the  ruling?  Or  let  the  ruling 
stand?  Either  way.  And  just  proceed 
with  the  vote. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  leader  yield  for  me  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  the  Chair's 
ruling  were  appealed  and  the  Chair's 
niling  were  not  sustained,  would  that 
establish  the  precedent  that  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  we  could  set  a  time  certain 
to  vote  on  a  particular  measure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  the  effect  of  not  sustaining 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Could  the  Chair  tell  me  how 
this  is  distinguished  from  the  Budget 
Act  which  I  understand  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  vote  and  which  common- 
ly requires  the  Congress,  and  future 
Congresses  for  that  matter,  to  respond 
on  a  date  certain  to  particular  require- 
ments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  requirement  under  the  Budget 
Act  to  vote  on  a  time  certain. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Of  course,  there  is. 

Mr.  EVANS.  It  seems  to  me  there 
are  a  significant  number  of  amend- 
ments, sufficient  number  of  amend- 
ments. We  do  not  have  to 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  Budget  Act  prior  to  the  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  said  the 
budget  would  be  voted  on  by  May  15 
each  year  the  Lord  created,  and  when 
the  Balanced  Budget  Elmergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  was  amended  and  that 
amendment  was  signed  into  law,  it 
became  April  15  of  each  year  that  the 
Lord  created. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
continue  with  that  inquiry. 

If  that  is  the  case,  how  is  that  distin- 
guished from  the  current  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves? 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  would  suspend  until  the  Chair 
has  an  adequate  time  to  consult  with 
the  Parliamentarian  on  the  question 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton? 

The  Chair  Informs  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  Senate  respond  on 
given  dates;  but  that  the  debate  begin 


by  that  particular  day.  In  other  words, 
the  body  may  continue  beyond  the 
date  set  out  In  the  Reconciliation  Act 
but  that  no  time  certain  for  final  reso- 
lution thereof  is  required  in  the  act. 

Mr.  EVANS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  I 
have  the  floor.  I  yielded  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  EVANS.  And  I  wish  to  continue 
the  parliamentary  inquiry,  if  I  might. 
Let  me  read  section  301(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act: 

On  or  before  April  15  of  each  year,  the 
Congress  shall  complete  motion  on  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  besinnlng  on  October  1st  of  such 
year.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  clear.  That  requires  action  by 
Congress,  that  it  shall  complete 
action.  How  does  that  differ  from  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
which  would  require  the  Congress  to 
vote,  the  Senate  in  this  case,  not  the 
full  Congress,  by  a  certain  date?  It 
seems  to  be  quite  clear  that  the 
Budget  Act  does  require  completion  of 
action  by  a  certain  date  and  that  act 
was  adopted  by  majority  vote  when 
the  Budget  Act  was  adopted  in  1974. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
Budget  Act  acted  upon  by  both 
Houses? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Budget  Act  was  acted  upon  by  both 
Houses  and  signed  by  the  President. 

The  Chair  cannot  speculate  as  to  the 
point  of  order  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  raised  in  time  with  regard 
to  the  Budget  Act.  The  Chair  can  only 
respond  as  the  riile  applies  to  this  par- 
ticular amendment  in  requiring  a  cer- 
tain date  by  majority  vote. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  shall  not  pursue  this 
any  further.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
gotten  ourselves  into  an  Alice  In  Won- 
derland on  Saturday  afternoon.  I 
admire  the  majority  leader  for  his  pa- 
tience. I  hope  we  can  get  back  to  the 
trade  bill.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
spent  the  last  couple  of  days  doing  the 
work  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  this  afternoon  engaging  in 
philosophy  on  the  Budget  Act  and 
very  little  on  the  budget. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ji«r.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

AMXITDIfKIlT  NO.  3B3 

(Purpose:  To  promote  the  elimination  of  the 
trade  deficit  through  the  reduction  of  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  by  requiring  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  vote  on  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  October  15.  1987) 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Oramm] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  363. 


At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  — REDUCINO  THE  TRADE 
DEFICIT  BY  ELIMINATINO  THE  FED- 
ERAL BUDGET  DEFICIT 

"SEC.    •!.  SHOBTTrrLE. 

"This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade 
Deficit  and  Budget  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1987". 

"SBC    n.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  makes  the  following  find- 
ings: 

"(1)  Large  Federal  budget  defidte  lead  to 
higher  interest  rates  in  the  United  States, 
Increasing  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  en- 
couraging the  inflow  of  foreign  capital  to 
fund  the  deficit. 

"(2)  The  Increased  value  of  the  doUar  re- 
duces the  demand  abroad  for  American 
goods  and  services  while,  together  with  the 
Influx  of  foreign  capital,  stimulating 
demand  for  imports. 

"(3)  These  consequences  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  have  been  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  creating  the  present  serious 
trade  deficit. 

"(4)  Reduction  of  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit is  the  single  most  important  action  that 
the  Congress  can  take  to  reduce  the  United 
States  trade  deficit. 

"SEC    M.  REQUIRED  VOTE  ON  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT. 

"No  later  than  October  1,  1987,  Congress 
shall  complete  action  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget.". 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  Inform  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  body  that  amendment 
No.  350,  as  amended,  is  pending.  The 
Senator's  amendment  is  incorrectly 
drafted.  Does  the  Senator  want  to 
direct  the  amendment  to  the  division  1 
amendment? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  do.  If  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  not  been  ordered,  I  would 
like  to  amend  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  substitute  this 
language? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  wish  to  substitute 
this  language  for  division  1. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  353),  as  modi- 
fled  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  foUowliig  new  title: 

"TITLE  —REDUCING  THE  TRADE  DEF- 
ICIT BT  ELIMINATING  THE  FEDERAL 
B17DOET  DEFICIT 

"SEC    fl.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade 
Deficit  and  Budget  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1987". 

"SBC    n.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  makes  the  following  find- 
ings: 

"(1)  Large  Federal  budget  deficits  lead  to 
higher  Interest  rates  in  the  United  States, 
increasing  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  en- 
couraging the  inflow  of  foreign  capital  to 
fund  the  deficit. 

"(2)  The  increased  value  of  the  dollar  re- 
duces the  demand  abroad  for  American 
goods  and  services  while,  together  with  the 


influx  of  foreign  capital,  stimulating 
demand  for  imports. 

"(3)  These  consequences  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  have  been  the  moct  Impor- 
tant factors  creating  the  present  aerloas 
trade  deficit 

"(4)  Reduction  of  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit is  the  single  most  Important  action  that 
the  Congress  can  take  to  reduce  the  United 
SUtes  trade  deficit 

"SBC    n.  REQUIRED  VOTE  ON  BALANCED  BUDGCT 
AMENEDMENT. 

"No  later  than  October  1,  1987,  Congress 
shall  complete  action  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget". 

Ui.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  ISx.  President 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harkut).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  might  we 
get  a  time  limit  on  the  Gramm  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  and  have  the  vote 
today  or  we  can  have  it  go  over  on  the 
Gramm  amendment? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  yield,  I  am  willing 
to  vote  right  now. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  would  the  Senator 
agree  to  10  minutes  equally  divided? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ten  minutes  equally  di- 
vided on  the  basic  Gramm  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  On  the  amendment 
now  pending  that  I  Just  sent  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  I  am  talking  about 
the  Gramm  amendment  that  is  listed 
here  on  this  Ust,  not  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President  the 
amendment  that  is  pending  is  a  substi- 
tute for  division  1  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  Chair.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
have  a  vote  on  that  amendment  now 
or  after  10  minutes  equally  divided 
and  then  I  would  be  willing  to  let  the 
Judgment  of  the  Senate  on  that 
amendment  stand  for  all  the  underly- 
ing amendments,  which  would,  of 
course,  fall  if  this  one  is  adopted,  or 
we  could  vote  on  this  one  and  then 
vote  on  the  amendment,  as  amended, 
immediately  after  that.  I  would  be  de- 
Ughted  with  that 

Mr.  BYRD.  On  the  basic  amend- 
ment, as  amended? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  On  the  amendment 
now  at  the  desk. 
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ICr.  BYRD.  Vote  on  It  Immediately. 
Then  vote  on  the  Oramm  amendment. 
M  amended? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  1/  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  other 
Oramm  amendment,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  language  that  I  have 
changed  with  regard  to  the  date  cer- 
tain to  vote  following  the  pattern  of 
the  Budget  Act.  wUl  have  been  ad<H?t- 
ed  as  a  substitute  for  division  1.  Divi- 
sion 2  Is  subject  to  a  rule  X  point  of 
order,  according  to  the  ruling  that  the 
Chair  has  already  made  today.  So  I 
would  aasimie  the  Chair  would  rule  as 
It  did  before  and  that  section  2  would 
faU  so  that  all  we  would  have  before 
us  would  be  the  Oramm  amendment 
as  amended.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
vote  now  on  that  amendment,  and 
then  I  would  not  require  another  vote, 
should  it  be  adopted,  since  we  would 
simply  be  voting  on  it  again,  it  having 
been  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the 
first  division. 

Mr.  BYHD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Onunm  amendment  that  is  pending  is 
afpreed  to,  that  being  a  substitute, 
then  essentially  what  we  are  doing  is 
agreeing  to  the  Oramm  substitute  to 
the  first  division  and  that  takes  care 
of  the  first  division  of  the  entire 
amendment.  So  that  would  be  the  end 
of  action  on  the  first  division  of  the 
entire  amendment.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  then  the  second  di- 
vision would  be  open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  yield  the  floor. 

I  yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  BfETZENBAUM.  If  the  Oramm 
amendment  that  is  pending  is  adopted 
and  that  then  becomes  part  1,  part  1 
and  part  2  are  still  then  before  us  and 
no  Member  of  this  body  loses  his  or 
her  right  to  raise  a  point  of  order  not- 
withstanding that  fact,  in  connection 
with  the  entire  matter  la  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
Oramm  substitute  to  the  first  division 
is  adopted,  then  division  1  of  the 
Oramm  amendment  would  be  before 
the  Senate.  It  would  not  be  amend- 
able.       

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  would  not 
be. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It 
would  not  be  amendable  but  it  would 
be  before  the  Senate  for  disposition. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair.  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Chair  did 
not  answer  my  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  would  at  that  point  be  subject 
to  raising  a  point  of  order  or  whether 
there  would  have  been  a  loss  of  a  right 
to  raise  a  point  of  order. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
Oramm  substitute  is  adopted,  then  the 
right  of  a  point  of  order  would  not  be 
waived. 

Mr.  MlL'l'ZENBAUM.  Would  not  be? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Would 
not  be. 

BCr.  METZENBAX7M.  Would  not  be 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  want  to  put  an 
inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

As  I  understand  the  Oramm  substi- 
tute to  division  1,  it  embraces  three 
provisions  in  both  divisions  1  and  2  of 
the  originally  submitted  Oramm 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  That  is  correct. 

Idr.  SARBANES.  So.  in  effect,  your 
substitute  is  not  a  substitute  to  divi- 
sion 1  of  the  original  Oramm  amend- 
ment, but  it  encompasses  material 
that  pertains  not  only  to  division  1  of 
the  original  Oramm  amendment  but 
also  the  material  that  was  in  division  2 
of  the  Oramm  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  To  be  precise,  it  is 
original  division  1  and  2  and  would 
mandate  by  a  date  certain  that  Con- 
gress vote  on  and  complete  action  on  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  So,  among  other 
things,  what  the  substitute  does  is 
eliminate,  in  effect,  the  division,  be- 
cause if  the  substitute  is  carried,  in 
effect,  you  do  not  need  a  vote  on  divi- 
sion 2  because  that  is  embraced  within 
the  substitute.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  That  is  correct. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Par- 
liamentarian, based  on  the  first  ruling, 
would  rule  division  2  out  of  order,  in 
any  case. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mi.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  if 
the  Oramm  substitute  now  at  the  desk 
has  included  in  that  substitute  the 
amendment  relative  to  the  President 
submitting  a  balanced  budget  to  Con- 
gress no  later  than  October  1, 1987. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  It  does  not,  though  I 
would  be  willing  to  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  add  that  provi- 
sion, since  I  do  support  it. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  responding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  the  dls- 
tingxiished  Senator  from  Texas  willing 
to  enter  into  a  time  agreement  on  his 
overall  amendment? 

lb.  ORAMM.  I  am  willing  to  vote 
now.  I  say  to  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  Senator  willing  to 
agree  to  a  time  limitation  on  his  over- 
all amendment,  to  be  equally  divided? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  The  distingiiished  ma- 
jority leader  has  been  here  many 
years  and  knows  the  rules  very  welL  I 
want  to  be  certain  that  I  understand 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

If.  by  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, the  distinguished  majority 
leader  means  that  the  current  Oramm 
amendment  to  division  1  would  be 
voted  on  at  the  end  of  10  minutes  and 
that  the  final  adoption  of  that  divi- 
sion, as  amended,  and  any  disposition 
of  division  2  would  be  completed,  all 
within  10  minutes.  I  am  in  favor  of 
that,  and  I  will  accept  It,  if  that  is  in 
fact  what  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  means.  But  I  am  eager  to  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  be  considered  as  adopt- 
ed and 

What  is  the  number  of  the  Oramm 
amendment,  the  basic  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
basic  amendment  is  amendment  No. 
350. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  350? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes. 
That  is  No.  350,  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  350.  as  amended? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  that  time  on 
amendment  No.  350,  as  amended,  be 
limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  ilJLi.  Oramm]  and 
myself. 

THXXK-IUll  U  IB  ■TMW 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  3  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
recessed  at  2:17  p.m.,  imtil  2:20  p.m.: 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  HarkihI. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  my  request.  I  leave  it  stand  as 
the  request  was  made. 

VLt.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  I  first 
have  the  unanimous-consent  request 
stated  by  the  Chair?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
is  pending  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  the  pending  substitute  be 
considered  as  agreed  to  and  that  the 
underlying  amendment,  amendment 
No.  350,  as  amended,  have  a  time  limit 
of  10  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wlU  state  it. 


lix.  ORAMM.  Would  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  be  amendable 
during  the  10  minutes?       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
Chair  will  state  that  division  1  of  the 
amendment  would  no  longer  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  A  second  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry:  Would  a  point  of  order 
against  division  2  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  make  the  entire 
amendment  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
and  therefore  cause  division  1  to  fall? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator's  parliamentary 
Inquiry,  the  Chair  will  state  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  division 
2  would  be  considered  as  a  separate  di- 
vision and  would  stand  or  faU  on  its 
own  without  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  division  1. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  So  that  if  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  were  accepted, 
then  we  would  have  before  us  the 
original  amendment,  as  amended  by 
the  pending  amendment.  If  that 
amendment  would  be  adopted,  we 
would  have  a  vote  on  the  underlying 
provision  in  10  minutes,  equally  divid- 
ed, if  a  point  of  order  is  raised  against 
the  second  division,  and  if  that  divi- 
sion under  previously  stated  parlia- 
mentary opinion  today  did  fall,  then 
division  1,  as  amended,  would  still 
stand  and.  if  the  imderljring  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  were  adopted,  it 
would  be  affixed  to  the  trade  bill? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Again 
the  Chair  will  state  that  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  that  the  two  divisions 
would  be  disposed  of  separately. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  be  good 
enough  to  yield  in  order  that  I  may 
ask  a  clarifying  question? 

li^.  ORAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  division  1  and 
division  2,  once  they  have  been  made  a 
part  of  the  pending  amendment,  then 
the  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  entire 
amendment,  as  amended,  including  di- 
visions 1  and  2.  are  subject  to  a  parlia- 
mentary point  of  order?  And  is  it  not 
Uie  fact  the  entire  amendment,  as 
amended,  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  if  the  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tainable and  is  that  not  in  conformity 
with  the  query  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  made  at  an  earlier  point,  and 
that  is  that  there  would  be  no  waiver 
with  respect  to  embracing  that  point 
of  order?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wlU  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  both  divisions  would  have 
to  be  acted  upon  separately  and  that 
the  disposition  of  division  1  would  in 
no  way  waive  the  Senator's  right  to 
raise  the  point  of  order  on  division  2. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  not  the 
inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  My 
inquiry  goes  to  the  fact  we  have  a 
pending  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill.  If  one  amendment  is  adopted  and 
no  point  of  order  is  raised  with  respect 
to  it.  the  entire  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, is  still  subject  to  a  parliamentary 
rule.  Therefore,  it  appears  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  that  the  point  of  order 
against  the  overall  amendment,  as 
amended,  would  be  considered  in  total 
and  that  the  Chair  would  not  be  divid- 
ing 1  and  2,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  1  had  been  adopted. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  To 
answer  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  if  divi- 
sion 1  is  disposed  of,  then  it  is  disposed 
of  and  that  no  point  of  order  then 
would  lie  against  division  1.  But  the 
Senator  would  still  reserve  the  right  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  division 
2.  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  then  be  good 
enough  to  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  the  majority  leader's  imani- 
mous-consent  request  would  provide 
for  the  acceptance  of  division  1  there- 
by precluding  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
from  raising  this  point  of  order?  If 
that  be  the  case  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  believe  would  have  to  object.  I 
do  not  mind  as  long  as  I  have  my 
rights  preserved,  but  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  according  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  Is  the  conclusion  and  I 
would,  therefore,  at  the  appropriate 
time  have  to  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  I  expect  to  raise  my  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Will  he  yield? 

ISi.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Senator  from  Olilo  objected  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  object? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  as  of  yet 
because  we  are  still  talking. 

Mr.  PRYOR  Right.  I  thought  that  is 
what  I  heard. 

Mi.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  is  the  Chair's  ruling  that 
should  we  adopt  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  offered  by  the  majority 
leader  that  would  preclude  those 
amendments  not  at  this  moment  in- 
cluded in  the  Oramm  amendment,  as 
amended,  which  is  the  pending  issue.  I 
would  like  if  I  might  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  one  sentence  be  added  to 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  by  Sena- 
tor Ohamm  from  Texas. 

If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  read  this. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose,  with  the  Chair  protect- 
ing my  rijeht  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor  and  the 


majority  leader  has  yielded  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Aiicansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  would  say  that  the  language 
embodied  in  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered by  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Yoi^  Senator  Mot- 
nHAw.  It  states:  At  the  end  of  the 
amendment  add  the  following: 

No  later  than  September  IS,  1087.  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  CongrMi  a 
balanced  budget. 

As  you  see,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Texas,  I  have  moved  my  time  when 
the  President  would  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  balanced  budget,  because  it 
is  my  understanding  that  his  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  moved  from  Octo- 
ber 15  to  October  1.  So  now  I  am 
moving  2  weeks  ahead  of  that  for  a 
balanced  budget  to  be  submitted  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  language  be  printed.  I 
submit  this  amendment  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  Included 
in  the  Oramm  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  I  would  be  h^py  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  believe  more  knowledge 
about  the  whole  budgetary  situation, 
and  the  benefits  and  difficulties  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  can  only  enlighten 
this  great  deliberative  body  and  make 
the  whole  process  serve  the  public  in- 
terest better. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
yield,  subject  to  the  majority  leader 
not  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  respond  that  the  majority 
leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  for  that  purpose, 
retaining  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  so  amenable 
and  agreeable  to  accept  anything  and 
seems  to  be  most  gracious  this  after- 
noon, would  he  accept  my  amendment 
for  a  2-year  budget? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  have  always  pre- 
ferred a  2-year  span,  I  might  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, because  I  have  always  found 
that  Congress  has  such  a  short  time 
horizon.  Fiscal  responsibility  is  prom- 
ised in  the  outyear. 

So  I  would  strenuously  support  that 
amendment,  though  I  suspect  there  is 
probably  one  person  who  Is  not  so  gen- 
erous as  I  am  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  Let  me  see  if  I  can 
generate  enough  interest  here  and  we 
might  do  that  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion this  afternoon.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  a  unanimous- 
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oonsent  request  ren^ains  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Is  there  objection?  Hearing  none.  It 
is  so  ordered.  The  amendment  Is  so 
modified  by  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 

The  amendment,  (No.  353),  as  modi- 
fied further,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  losert 
the  f  oUowins  new  title: 

'TITLE        .— REDUCINO     THE     TRADE 
DEFICIT  BY  ELXIflNATINO  THE  FED- 
ERAL BUDGET  DEFICIT 
-SBC     n.  8HOBT  TTTLK. 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade 
Deficit  and  Budget  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
l»8r'. 
-aac.   n.rDa>iNG& 

"The  Concreas  makes  the  followinc  find- 
tngK 

"(1)  Large  Federal  budget  deficits  lead  to 
higher  interest  rates  in  the  United  States, 
increasing  the  value  of  the  doUar  and  en- 
couraging the  inflow  of  foreign  capital  to 
fund  the  deficit. 

"(2)  The  Increased  value  of  the  dollar  re- 
duces the  demand  abroad  for  American 
goods  and  services  while,  together  with  the 
Influx  of  foreign  capital,  stimulating 
demand  for  imports. 

"(3)  These  consequences  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  have  been  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  creating  the  present  serious 
trade  deficit. 

"(4)  Reduction  of  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit is  the  single  most  important  action  that 
the  Congress  can  take  to  reduce  the  United 
States  trade  deficit. 

-SBC     «*.  KBQinB£D  VOTV  ON  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT. 

"No  later  than  October  1.  1987.  Congress 
should  complete  action  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget". 

"No  later  than  September  15.  1987.  the 
President  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  bal- 
anced budget.". 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  still  pending  before  the  Senate  a 
unanimous-consent  request  dealing 
with  the  underlying  amendment, 
amendment  No.  350.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

BCr.  MATSUNAGA.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Senator  Metzembaxtm  is 
not  on  the  floor. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  made  by 
the  majority  leader?  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  is  evenly  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  10  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
while  we  have  been  through  a  long 
and  laborious  parliamentary  proce- 
dure—and I  always  feel,  in  dealing 
with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  like  the  frightened  rabbit 
chased  by  the  wily  gray  fox — we  final- 
ly have  reached  to  the  point  where  we 
wUl  have  5  minutes  of  debate  on 
whether  to  mandate,  on  a  time-specific 


basis,  that  the  Congress  vote  on  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Concern  about  the  problem  in  the 
Constitution  of  not  mandating  a  bal- 
anced budget  was  first  raised  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  returned 
from  France  and  looked  at  the  docu- 
ment that  had  been  prepared  in  his 
absence.  He  concluded  something  that 
now,  200  years  later,  an  increasing 
number  of  Americans  have  recognized, 
and  that  is,  in  the  world's  greatest  po- 
litical document,  there  is  a  problem. 
The  problem  Is  we  do  not  limit  the 
ability  of  Government  to  inciu-  debt. 

By  mandating  a  balanced  budget,  we 
wiU  force  the  Government  to  make  de- 
cisions on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  We  all 
support  that  concept.  It  is  like  going 
to  Heaven.  E^rerybody  wants  the  bal- 
anced budget;  they  Just  do  not  want  to 
do  what  you  have  to  do  in  order  to 
achieve  it. 

We  have  made  some  progress  with 
laws  trying  to  move  us  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  am  proud  of  that 
progress.  But  a  vote  on  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion would  allow  an  up  or  down  vote 
on  something  the  American  people 
strongly  support.  Members  would 
retain  the  right  to  vote  yea  or  nay,  but 
I  think  tills  commitment  is  important. 
I  believe  there  is  no  possible  action 
that  would  do  more  to  lower  the  trade 
deficit,  bring  down  interest  rates,  put 
America  to  work,  and  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  And  I  submit 
that  the  end  objective  of  all  enlight- 
ened Government  should  be  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
the  people.  I  believe  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  and  the  subsequent 
adoption  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  would 
do  that. 

I  jrield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  and  fifty  seconds. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  my  col- 
league from  Texas  in  calling  for  this 
vote,  but  I  suspect  it  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  him.  and  perhaps  to  others, 
that  I.  at  that  time,  will  not  only  vote 
against  but  work  against  the  proposal 
for  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

I  will  bow  to  no  one  in  my  concern 
over  budget  deficits.  I  agree  that  they 
are  overwhelmingly  the  largest  reason 
for  the  trade  deficit  we  now  have.  But 
we  cannot  resolve  our  budget  deficit 
by  merely  passing  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  biggest  failure  we  have  had  in 
our  Constitution   was  in  prohibition 


amendments,  the  18th  and  21st 
amendments.  We  put  it  and  we  took  it 
out.  We  found  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  not  keep  a  drunk  from 
drinking  and  a  coiistitutional  amend- 
ment on  a  balanced  budget  wiU  not 
keep  a  spender  from  spending.  It  re- 
quires more  than  that. 

In  fact,  it  does  not  require  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  It  requires  the 
dedication  and  the  courage  and  the 
knowledge  of  those  in  this  body  and 
the  other  body  and  the  President  to 
Join  together  to  bring  that  deficit 
down. 

At  the  time  we  debate  this,  I  will 
have  much  more  to  say,  of  course.  I 
believe  that  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  we  do  not  even  understand 
the  budget  process  itself— what  a  bal- 
anced budget  is:  what  a  deficit  is.  We 
do  not  keep  books  in  the  same  fashion 
State  governments  or  corporations  or 
Individuals  do. 

So  I  fear  very  much.  If  we  were  to 
embark  on  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  the  end 
result  would  be  turning  over,  for  years 
and  years  to  come,  the  kinds  of  deci- 
sions and  the  kinds  of  determinations 
that  would  inevitably  come  out  to  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  I  can 
think  of  no  worse  place  for  us  to  have 
budgetary  decisions  made  and  defini- 
tions created  than  In  the  court  system 
of  the  United  States  rather  than  in 
Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Who  has  what  time  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  5  minutes  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  20  seconds. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  reserve  my  20  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
have  here  this  afternoon,  really,  is  a 
game  that  really  does  not  amount  to  a 
hiU  of  beans  in  the  final  analysis. 
What  we  are  doing  in  this  amendment 
here  is  requiring  both  Houses  to  ap- 
prove or  reject  a  Joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  require  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  I  have  on  past  occasion  voted 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

That  does  not  get  the  budget  bal- 
anced now.  It  does  not  get  the  budget 
balanced  in  4  years  or  in  3  years.  That 
would  require  the  ratification  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  if  that  ever 
occurs.  I  will  vote  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  a  balanced  budget  but 
that  does  not  get  rid  of  the  problem. 
That  is  an  old  nostrum  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  using  as  he  runs  around  the 
country  bashing  the  Congress  over  the 
head  about  balancing  the  budget. 

He  has  never  in  his  years  in  office 
offered  a  balanced  budget.  He  has 
never  sent  up  to  the  Congress  a  bal- 


anced budget.  He  does  not  intend  to  do 
so. 

The  budget  that  he  sent  up  this  year 
was  relegated  to  the  wastebasket  by 
most  of  the  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  to  say  nothing  of  those  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  His  budget  was 
not  balanced.  It  had  increased  taxes  in 
it,  it  had  Increased  revenues  in  it.  It 
did  not  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  re- 
quirements, and  he  only  got  18  votes 
out  of  100  Senators  for  his  budget. 

Of  course  he  will  go  around  the 
country  telling  a  big  fairy  tale  about 
what  a  constitutional  amendment  will 
do  and  what  line-item  vetoes  will  do 
while  all  the  while  the  country  contin- 
ues to  nm  up  the  debt  and  Interest  on 
that  debt  that  will  be  paid  by  our 
grandchildren's  grandchildren.  It  is  all 
a  bunch  of  baloney.  The  President,  of 
course,  is  doing  tills  to  try  to  reg^dn 
some  of  the  macho  that  he  lost  by 
shooting  himself  in  the  foot  in  various 
ways,  in  connection  with  the  Iran- 
Contra  arms  sales  in  exchange  for  hos- 
tages. 

But  we  are  in  the  game.  We  are  play- 
ing the  game  here  now.  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
stated  it  correctly  when  he  stated 
what  we  are  doing  here  is,  by  legisla- 
tion, we  are  directing  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  to  do  thus 
and  so  by  a  certain  date. 

We  know  that  the  House  is  not  going 
to  go  along  with  that.  Or  I  should  not 
think  they  would.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  could  call  up  a  freestanding 
amendment  at  any  time.  Where  it 
would  go  I  do  not  know.  But  anyhow, 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  here  this 
afternoon. 

Of  course,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not 
say  this  with  any  reflection  on  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas.  He 
has  a  perfect  right  to  call  an  amend- 
ment and  he  had  enough  lists  of 
amendments.  But  other  Senators  also 
have  a  right  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment. So  that  is  where  we  are. 

We  are  supposed  to  vote  shortly  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Gramm  amend- 
ment. No.  350,  as  amended.  I  hope  we 
will  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  I 
minute  left. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  ready  to  yie\A  my 
time  back. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
but  20  seconds,  so  may  I  say  in  6  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
worked  for  an  up  or  down  vote  on  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  We  finally— with  a  dis- 
cliarge  petition— got  it.  The  leadership 
offered  a  phony  amendment  written 
the  night  before.  People  voted  for  it 
and  then  voted  against  the  real  thing. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
American  people  have  a  real  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  No.  1  issue  in  the 


country.  Writing  something  in  the 
Constitution  does  not  make  it  perfect, 
but  it  means  that  we  have  the  force  of 
the  world's  greatest  political  document 
behind  it  and  I  always  like  to  have  the 
Constitution  on  my  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
any  time  remaining  I  yield  it  bsck  and 
I  believe  we  go  to  a  vote,  do  we  not,  on 
division  1? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  hear  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senate  now  go 
to  a  rollcall  vote  on  division  1? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  ha0-expir^.  Therefore,  the  sub- 
stitutie  for  division  1  is  considered 
adopted.  / 

The  questioivthen  occurs  on  division 
1  as  amendedHsy  that  substitute.  On 
this  yauestion  tlr*  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordJ^red  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

iTie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEif],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bihgaman],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Imoute],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SmoN].  and  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  WntTH]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Fowler]. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
KXTLSKi],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Santoro]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  aimoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BoscHwiTz],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatee],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Dohinici],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dttren- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn].  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Hbcht].  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Bfr. 
Stevens],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weickkr]  are  necessarily 
absent. 


I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Are  there  siny  other  Senators 
in  the  Chaml^er  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  59. 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  168  Leg.] 
YEAS— 59 


Armstronc 

Baucua 

Bentaen 

Boren 

Breauz 

Burdlck 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

D'Anuito 

Danforth 

Duchle 

DeConclnl 

Dixon 

Dole 

Evans 

Ezon 

Ponl 

Orahmm 

QniBin 


Adanu 
Bumper* 
Byrd 
Cranston 


Blden 

Blngaman 

Bond 

Boachwltz 

Bradley 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Dodd 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 


Onasley 

Harkln 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heflln 

Belnz 

HoUlnsi 

Humphrey 

Kif  hinm 

Hasten 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

McConneU 

MltcheU 

Moynlhan 

Murkowakl 

NlcUes 

Nunn 

Packvood 


PeU 

Pressler 

Pruxmire 

Pryor 

Qtiayle 

Held 

Roth 

Rudman 

Saner 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stennla 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trlble 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


NAYS-11 

Olenn  Metzenbaum 

Kennedy  Riegle 

Levin  Sarbanes 
Matsunaca 


NOT  VOTING— 30 


Powler 

Oam 

Oore 

Hecht 

Helms 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kames 

Lugar 

McCain 


McClure 
Melcher 

RockefeUer 

Sanford 

Simon 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Welcker 

Wirth 


So  the  division  1  of  Amendment  No. 
350,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNOlfEirT  NO.  3B4 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  ItSi. 
Btbo]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
354. 

On  page  2,  line  8.  strike  out  all  after 
"Sk."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "03.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  act,  no  action  shall  be  taken  on 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget  until  the  President 
submits  a  balanced  budget,  and  tmtil  the 
Senate  has  adopted  S.  2  as  amended.  If 
amended. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
(During  the  day  morning  business 
w^  transacted  and  statements  were 
submitted,  as  follows:) 
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ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
IHOUTB]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  931,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  pref- 
erential treatment  for  capital  gains  on 
iffw^ii  business  stock  held  for  more 
than  4  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.   110« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfuld,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  WncKSt]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1106,  a  bill  to  provide  for  si- 
multaneous, mutual,  and  verifiable 
moratorlimi  on  underground  nuclear 
explosions  above  a  low-yield  threshold. 

S.    1343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattixld.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  I^AHT]  was  added  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1343.  a  biU  to  require  that  the  use 
of  UJS.  Armed  Forces  to  escort,  pro- 
tect, or  defend  certain  reregistered 
vessels  In  the  Persian  Oulf  comply 
with  the  war  power  resolution. 

SBIATS  USOLimOR  341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DkCohcihi, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Orasslky]  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Oraham]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  241.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  support  for  the  evo- 
lution to  full  democracy  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea. 


AMENDBCENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  TRADE  ACT 


PELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDBIENT  NO.  344 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  FELL  (for  himself.  tSx.  Ihouts. 
and  Mr.  SmoH)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  (S.  1430)  to  authorize  nego- 
tiations of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, to  strengthen  U.S.  trade  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

Since  over  ft  decade  aco  Congieas  pawert 
the  Metric  Convetslon  Act  of  1975  (15 
V&.C.  205a  et  aeq.); 

Since  it  la  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Qovemment  to  coordinate  and  plan  the  In- 
creaatnc  uae  of  the  metric  ayatem: 

Since  aignlflcant  achlevementa  have  been 
made  in  Induatry  toward  the  uae  of  the 
metric  ayatem.  and  Federal  acendea  have 
removed  barrtera  which  support  and  accom- 
modate metrication  to  trade,   travel,  and 

Since  the  principal  benefit  of  aooelermttnc 
the  metric  changeover  is  an  improvement  in 
the  ability  of  the  Nation  to  export  and  com- 
pete more  favorably  in  growlnc  world  mar- 
kets; 

Since  United  States  trade  defldta  could  be 
substantially  reduced  by  the  Introduction  of 


metric  available  products  to  our  trading 
partners; 

Since  corporate  policies  toward  manufac- 
turing and  international  trade  In  the  use  of 
metrics  can  expand  productivity  and  in- 
crease small  bualneaa  opportunity; 

Since  the  metric  changeover  should  con- 
tinue to  take  place  in  the  United  States 
when  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer;  and 

Since  the  Federal  government,  by  law  or 
regulation  should  not  discourage  nor  pro- 
hibit the  voluntary  process  of  metric  transi- 
tion: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

i>eclamf  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  the  increasing  use  of  the  metric  system 
has  benefited  the  Nation  over  the  last 
decade;  and 

(2)  conversion  to  the  metric  system  shall 
assist  in  reducing  the  trade  deficit  by 
itiakiny  United  States  products  more  mar- 
ketable in  international  trade,  there  by  pre- 
serving Jobs,  and  bringing  growth  opportu- 
nities to  the  United  States  economy. 

(b)  The  Federal  government  shall  reaf- 
firm the  national  policy  set  forth  in  the 
Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975  (15  U.S.C. 
205a  et  seq.)  and  initiate  specific  programs 
to  speed  conversion  to  the  metric  system  of 
measurement  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
United  States  trade  deficit.  Including  new 
initiatives  in  the  field  of  metric  education. 


McCONNELL  AMENDMENT  NO. 
346 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Bfr.  McCONNELL  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1420,  supra:  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlnr 

Sec  .  Section  154  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  highway 
having  a  mayimum  speed  limit  of  65  miles 
per  hour  which  is  located  outside  an  urban- 
ized area  with  a  population  of  at  least  50,000 
and  which  Is— 

"(1)  constructed  to  interstate  standards  in 
accordance  with  section  109(b).  or 

"(2)  a  divided,  four-lane,  fully  controlled 
access  highway  constructed  to  design  and 
construction  standards  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  provide  a  facility  adequate  for  a  speed 
limit  of  65  mUes  per  hour.". 


REID  AMENDBCENT  NO.  345 

Mr.  REID  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1420,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  F  of  tlUe  XXXVni, 
Insert  the  following: 

Subtitle  O— NaUonal  CriUcal  Materials 
Council 

SBC  38S1.  TBK  NATIONAL  PKDBRAL  PROGRAM 
PLAN  POB  AOVANCBD  MATERIALS  SK- 
8KARCB  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  NaUonal  CriUcal  Materials  CouncU 
shall  prepare  the  national  Federal  program 
plan  for  advanced  materials  research  and 
development  under  aecUon  20S<aKlKA)  of 
the  NaUonal  CriUcal  Materials  Act  of  1984 
(Public  Law  98-373;  98  Stat.  1251)  and  shall 
submit  such  plan  to  Congress  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


sec  tSSL  PERSONNEL  MAI 

(a)  JUwraaMxmr  To  Imcixasx  Stait.- Not 
later  than  30  daya  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  NaUonal  CMUcal  Materials  CouncQ 
shall  Increase  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  CouncU  by  the  equivalent  of  6  full-time 
employees  over  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  CouncU  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  QuAUFiCATioiis  or  Statp.- Not  leas 
than  the  equivalent  of  4  full-time  employees 
appointed  pursuant  to  subaecUon  (a)  shall 
be  permanent  professional  employees  who 
have  expertise  in  technical  fields  that  are 
relevant  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Na- 
tional CMUcal  Materials  CouncU,  such  as 
materials  science  and  engineering,  environ- 
mental matters,  minerals  and  natural  re- 
sources, ceramic  or  composite  engineering, 
metaUurgy.  and  geology. 

SEC  »8S.  AUTHORmr  TO  ACCKFt  SERVICES  AND 
PERSONNEL  FROM  OTHER  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES. 

SecUon  210<4)  of  the  NaUonal  CriUcal  Ma^ 
terlals  Act  of  1984  (PubUc  Law  98-373;  98 
Stat.  1254)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "re- 
imbursable" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"nonreimbursable". 

SBC  3SM.  AUTRORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  211  of  the  National  Oitical  Mate- 
riab  Act  of  1984  (PubUc  Law  98-373;  98  SUt. 
1254)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1990"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1992". 


BINOAMAN  (AND  DOMENICI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  347 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  BINOAMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMEinc:!)  submitted  an  aunend- 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  S.  1420.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  TlUe  xn.  add  the  foUowing 
new  secUon: 

Sbc.  .  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  provide  grants  to  eligible  enU- 
tles  for  the  development  of  foreign  markets 
for  authentic  American  Indian  arts  and 
crafts.  Eligible  enUties  under  this  section  in- 
clude Indian  tribes,  tribal  organizations, 
tribal  enterprises,  craft  guUds,  marketing 
cooperatives  and  individual  Indian-owned 
businesses. 

(2)  Eligible  acUviUes  under  a  grant  award- 
ed pursuant  to  this  secUon  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  conduct  of  market  surveys, 
development  of  promotional  materials,  fi- 
nancing of  trade  missions,  particlpaUon  in 
international  trade  fairs,  direct  marketing 
and  other  market  development  activities,  or 
a  combination  of  such  activities. 

(3)  Orants  under  this  section  shaU  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  guidelines  to  be  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Priority  shall  be  given  to  projects 
which  support  the  establishment  of  long 
term,  stable  intemaUonal  markets  for 
American  Indian  arts  and  crafts  and  which 
are  designed  to  provide  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  American  Indian  artisans. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  technical 
assistance  and  support  services  to  eligible 
appUcants  and  enUUes  receiving  gnmts 
under  this  section  to  assist  them  In  identify- 
ing and  entering  appropriate  foreign  mar- 
kets, complying  with  foreign  and  domesUc 
legal  and  hankiwy  requirements  regarding 
the  export  and  Import  of  arts  and  crafts  uti- 
lizing import/export  financial  arrange- 
ments, and  shaU  provide  such  other  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  de- 


velopment of  export  markets  for  American 
Indian  arts  and  crafts. 

(S)  No  grant  shaU  be  awarded  pursuant  to 
this  section  In  support  of  any  activity  which 
includes  the  sale  or  marketing  of  any  craft 
items  other  tlian  authentic  arts  and  crafts 
hand  made  or  hand  crafted  by  American 
Indian  artisans  and  made  of  the  materials 
indicated  in  respect  to  the  particular  item. 


BINOAMAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  348 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1420.  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  TiUe  XXTI,  add  the  foUow- 
ing new  section: 

Sk.  .  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU. 
within  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  commence  a  study  of  the 
feaslbUity  of  providing  portabUlty  for  pen- 
sions and  health  benefits  for  dislocated 
workers.  Such  study  shall  also  evaluate  the 
benetltB  of  providing  early  retirement  bene- 
fits without  penalty  for  older  dislocated 
workers.  A  report  on  the  study  conducted 
under  this  subsection  shaU  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  18  months  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  paragraph  (1). 


EXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  349 

Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Grasslet.  Mr. 
BuRoiCK.  Mi.  Harkih.  Mr.  Reio.  Mr. 
IirouYE.  Mi.  Dole.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mi. 
Simpson.  Mr.  Conrad,  and  Mr. 
Oraham)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1420,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  blU  add 
the  foUowlng: 

SicTioii  1.  That  this  TiUe  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Imported  Pood  Labeling  Act  of  1987". 

Sbc.  2.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  shaU  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  issue  regu- 
lations which  wlU  provide  to  the  extent 
practicable  for  the  labeling  of  tood  products 
wtiich  are  imported  or  contain  a  significant 
amount  of  Imported  Ingredients.  The  label 
shaU  to  the  extent  practicable  reflect  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  imported  product  or 
the  Imported  Ingredients. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  AgriciUture  shaU 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
issue  regiUations  which  provide  for  the  la- 
beling of  meat,  meat  products,  poultry  and 
poultry  products  which  are  Imported  or  con- 
tain a  significant  amount  of  imported  Ingre- 
dients. The  label  shall  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable reflect  the  country  of  origin  of  the  im- 
ported product  or  the  imported  Ingredients. 

Sbc.  4.  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  affect 
existing  laws  or  regulations  which  apply  to 
restaurants. 


ORAMM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  350 

Ml.  GRAMM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Stmms,  Mr.  Grasslet.  Mr.  Domxnici, 
Mr.  McClttrb,  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr. 
NiCKLES)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  8. 1420.  supra;  as  follows: 


UMI 


At  the  i4>proprlate  place  in  the  biU  Insert 

the  f oUowinJK  new  tiUe: 

TITLE  — REDUCINO  THE  TRADE  DEFI- 
CIT BT  EXnCINATINQ  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  DEFICIT 

-SBC  •!.  SHOirr  title. 
"This  tltie  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade 

Deficit  and  Budget  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of 

1987". 

SBC  M.  PINDIN(». 

"The  Congress  makes  the  foUowing  find- 
ings: 

"(1)  Large  Federal  budget  deficits  lead  to 
higher  interest  rates  in  the  United  States. 
Increasing  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  en- 
couraging the  Inflow  of  foreign  capital  to 
fund  the  deficit. 

"(2)  The  Increased  value  of  the  dollar  re- 
duces the  demand  abroad  for  American 
goods  and  services  whUe,  together  with  the 
influx  of  foreign  capital,  stimulating 
demand  for  imports. 

"(3)  These  consequences  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  have  been  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  creating  the  present  serious 
trade  deficit. 

"(4)  Reduction  of  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit is  the  single  most  important  action  that 
the  Congress  can  take  to  reduce  the  United 
SUtes  trade  deficit. 

"8EC  n.  REQUIRED  VOTE  ON  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT. 

"No  later  than  October  15.  1987,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
shaU  each  vote  to  approve  or  reject  a  Joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  require  a  balanced  Federal 
budget". 


BAUCUS  AMENDMENT  NO.  351 

Mr.  BAUCUS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  division  I  of  amendment  No. 
350  proposed  by  Mr.  Gramm  to  the  bill 
S.  1420.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  1  of  the  pending  amendment, 
strike  aU  words  after  "of  on  line  7  and 
insert  the  foUowing:  "1987 

SEC.  n.  FINDING& 

The  Congress  makes  the  foUowing  find- 
ings: 

(1)  Large  federal  budget  deficits  lead  to 
higher  interest  rates  In  the  United  States, 
Increasing  the  value  of  the  doUar  and  en- 
couraging the  inflow  of  foreign  capital  to 
fund  the  deficit. 

(2)  The  increased  value  of  the  dollar  re- 
duces the  demand  abroad  for  American 
goods  and  services  whUe,  together  with  the 
inflow  of  foreign  capital,  stimulating 
demand  for  Imports. 

(3)  These  consequences  of  the  federal 
budget  deficits  have  been  the  most  Impor- 
tant factors  creating  the  present  serious 
trade  deficit. 

(4)  Reduction  of  the  federal  budget  deficit 
is  the  most  important  action  that  the  Con- 
gress can  take  to  reduce  the  United  States 
trade  deficit. 

(5)  Unfair  trade  practices  engaged  in  by 
foreign  countries  are  also  a  serious  cause  of 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  and  may  thwart  the 
fuU  benefits  the  U.S.  would  receive  from  re- 
ducing the  U.S.  budget  deficit. 

(6)  The  U.S.  must  also  improve  its  com- 
petitiveness If  it  is  to  reduce  its  trade  deficit. 


GRAMM  AMENDMENT  NO.  352 

Ml.  ORAMM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Wilson)  proposed  an 
amencbnent  to  division  I  of  amend- 


ment No.  350  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  S.  1420,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  biU  inaert 
the  foUowing  new  Utie: 

"TITLE  —REDUCING  THE  TRADE  DEF- 
ICIT BY  ELIMINATINO  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  DEFICIT 

-SEC  •!.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  tltie  may  be  dted  as  the  "Trade 
Deficit  and  Budget  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of 
1987". 

-SBC  M.  FINDIN(». 

"The  Congress  makes  the  foUowing  find- 
ings: 

"(1)  lATge  Federal  budget  deficits  lead  to 
higher  interest  rates  in  the  United  States, 
increasing  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  en- 
couraging the  Inflow  of  foreign  capital  to 
fund  the  deficit. 

"(2)  The  increased  value  of  the  dollar  re- 
duces the  demand  abroad  for  American 
goods  and  services  whUe,  together  with  the 
influx  of  foreign  capital,  stimulating 
demand  for  imports. 

"(3)  These  consequences  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  have  t>een  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  creating  the  present  serious 
trade  deficit. 

"Reduction  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
is  an  important  action  that  the  Congress 
can  take  to  reduce  the  United  States  trade 
deficit. 

-SEC  01.  REQUIRED  VOTE  ON  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT. 

"No  later  than  Oct.  15,  1987.  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  each 
vote  to  approve  or  reject  a  Joint  resolution 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  require  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 
No  later  than  October  1,  1987.  the  President 
shaU  submit  to  the  Congress  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.". 

(4)  Unfair  trade  practices  engaged  in  by 
foreign  countries  are  also  a  serious  cause  of 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  and  may  thwart  the 
fuU  benefits  the  U.S.  would  receive  from  re- 
ducing the  U.S.  budget  deficit. 

(5)  The  US.  must  also  improve  its  com- 
petitiveness if  it  is  to  reduce  its  trade  deficit. 


GRAMM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  353 

Mr.  ORAMM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Wilson)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  division  I  of  amend- 
ment No.  350  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  S.  1420.  supra;  as  follows: 

"TITLE  —REDUCING  THE  TRADE  DEF- 
ICTT  BY  ELIMINATINO  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  DEFICIT 

-SEC  •!.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  tltie  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade 
Deficit  and  Budget  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1987". 
"SBC  M.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  makes  the  foUowing  find- 
ings: 

"(1)  Large  Federal  budget  deficits  lead  to 
tiigher  interest  rates  in  the  United  States, 
increasing  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  en- 
couraging the  Inflow  of  foreign  capital  to 
fund  the  deficit. 

"(2)  The  Increased  value  of  the  dollar  re- 
duces the  demand  abroad  for  American 
goods  and  services  whUe,  together  with  the 
influx  of  foreign  capital,  stimulating 
demand  for  imports. 

"(3)  These  consequences  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  have  been  the  most  impor- 
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tant  fkcton  creating  the  present  seiioiu 
trmde  defkdt. 

"(4)  Reductkm  of  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit is  the  single  most  Important  action  that 
the  Congress  can  take  to  reduce  the  United 
States  trade  deficit. 

-SBC  M.  ICQUnCO  VOTB  ON  BALANCKD  BUDGBT 
AMgNDHKNT. 

"No  later  than  October  1.  1M7,  Congress 
should  complete  action  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget.". 


BTRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  354 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  division  n  of  amendment  No.  350, 
as  amended,  proposed  by  Mr.  Oramm 
(and  others)  to  ttae  bill  S.  1430,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  8.  strike  out  all  after 
"Sac."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
inr 

"03.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  act.  no  action  shall  be  taken  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  require  a 
balanced  budget  until  the  President  submits 
a  balanced  budget,  and  until  the  Senate  has 
adopted  S.  3  as  amended,  if  amended. 


AUTHORiry  PORCOMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SBLBCT  OOiainTSX  OR  nnXLUGEIfCB 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Saturday,  June  27,  1987  at 
10  a.m.  to  hold  a  business  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADMINISTRATION'S  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL POUCIES  SAME  SONG, 
SECOND  VERSE 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Bfr.  President,  this 
Congress  can  be  Justifiably  proud  of 
the  bipartisan  way  in  which  it  has  car- 
ried out  one  of  its  most  sacred  trusts— 
the  preservation  and  protection  of 
America's  envlrormient.  One  of  the 
first  actions  of  this  session  was  the 
passage  of  a  landmark  clean  water  bill 
by  an  overwhelming  bipartisan  majori- 
ty. Out  efforts,  however,  have  not 
been  Joined  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. Indeed,  as  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  present  admin- 
istration has  consistently  opposed  the 
enactment  of  long-term  measures  to 
protect  the  environment  whenever 
they  Interfere  with  the  short-term 
profits  of  the  private  sector. 

Many  of  us  in  this  body  hoped  that 
with  the  departure  of  James  Watt  as 
Interior  Secretary  we  would  see  a 
return  to  a  sane  and  prudent  environ- 
mental policy  on  the  part  of  this  ad- 
ministration. But  after  more  than  2 
years  under  Secretary  Hodel's  leader- 
ship, the  Interior  Department  has 
shown  Itself  to  be  no  more  responsible 
in  its  management  of  our  natural  re- 


sources tluui  it  was  under  his  predeces- 
sor. While  Secretary  Hodel's  rhetoric 
may  be  less  offensive  to  some,  his  poli- 
cies have  been  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  Secretary  Watt. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
New  Republic  exposes  Secretary 
Hodel's  dismal  record  in  the  area  of 
envlrormiental  protection.  The  article 
details  his  accommodation  of  oil  and 
gas  leases  at  the  expense  of  environ- 
mental concerns,  his  gutting  of  the 
budget  of  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining,  his  insensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lem of  acid  rain  which  is  destroying 
our  forests  and  wildlife  and  his  sup- 
port for  lumecessary  new  nuclear 
power  plants  in  the  Northwest.  Our 
current  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
showed  the  extent  of  his  appreciation 
of  environmental  issues  recently  when 
he  suggested  that  the  proper  response 
to  the  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  was 
to  promote  the  wearing  of  hats  and 
sunglasses. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  go  forward  in  a 
bipartisan  spirit  to  confront  the  press- 
ing issues  which  threaten  our  environ- 
mental heritage,  we  should  be  vigilant 
that  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress 
are  not  thwarted  or  ignored  by  those 
constitutionally  responsible  for  enforc- 
ing them.  To  that  end,  I  ask  that  this 
article.  "Worse  Than  Watt"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  Republic,  July  6.  1987) 
WoKSB  Tram  Watt 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Donald  P.  Hodel. 
once  the  most  unobtrusive  of  Cabinet  offi- 
cers, shed  his  obscurity  forever  last  month. 
He  committed  an  environmental  howler 
that  reminded  the  country  of  his  crackpot 
predecessor.  James  Watt.  Calling  for  the 
Reagan  administration  to  reconsider  its  pro- 
posal of  international  controls  on  fluorocar- 
bons  that  threaten  the  earth's  ozone  layer. 
Hodel  argued  that  the  government  could 
simply  mount  a  public  awareness  campaign 
advocating  "personal  protection."  such  as 
increased  use  of  hats,  sunglasses,  and  sun- 
screen lotions.  I^resident  Reagan's  own  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  ridiculed 
the  suggestion,  and  it  set  off  a  wave  of  edi- 
torial and  cartoon  attacks  against  Hodel, 
heretofore  the  recipient  of  scanty  but 
mostly  laudatory  press  attention. 

Hodel  does  not  make  that  kind  of  mistake 
very  often.  He  took  the  job  In  1985  preach- 
ing conciliation  and  pledging  to  work  with 
environmental  groups.  He  does  not  share 
Watt's  abrasive  political  style,  and  gets 
along  relatively  weU  with  reporters  and  with 
members  of  Congress.  He  is  a  valued  Repub- 
lican fund-raiser,  in  demand  on  the  lecture 
circuit,  and  even  touted  (at  least  by  his 
staff)  ais  a  [>08sible  vice  presidential  nominee 
or  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party. 

By  all  accounts  Hodel  is  an  incomparably 
smoother  politician  than  Watt.  Yet  he 
served  as  undersecretary  at  Interior  from 
1981  to  '83,  and  Watt's  policies  have  t>een 
Hodel's  all  along.  Hodel  just  pursues  them 
more  with  more  tact.  Usually. 

Largely  unnoticed  by  anyone  other  than 
environmental  groups  and  Interested  local- 
ities. Hodel  has  implemented  a  sweeping 
program  of  opening  public  lands  for  private 
use  and  directing  government  money  away 


from  protection  of  the  enviitniment  and 
toward  the  benefit  of  large  energy  and  agrl- 
busineas  concerns.  Hodel's  agenda  includes 
the  following: 

Ozone.— Although  nobody  regards  "per- 
sonal protection"  as  a  serious  option. 
Hodel's  complaints  have  forced  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  one  bright  spot  in  Rea- 
gan's environmental  record:  the  State  De- 
partment's and  the  KPA's  determination 
that  the  United  States  lead  the  way  toward 
the  virtual  elimination  of  chlorofluorocar- 
bon  (CFC)  emissions  in  ten  to  15  years. 
With  international  osone  negotiations  al- 
ready under  way.  the  CFC  industry  went 
looking  for  an  advocate.  They  found  Hodel 
more  than  willing.  He  managed  to  get  his 
own  people  Included  in  the  negotiating 
team,  and  has  created  a  controversy  in  the 
administration  over  a  previously  settled 
policy. 

Offshore  driZIin^.— Hodel  had  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  California  congressional 
delegation  that  would  have  restricted  off- 
shore drilling  to  a  small  part  of  the  Califor- 
nia coast.  When  the  oil  industry  protested, 
Hodel  reneged  on  the  deal. 

Alaska  unZdemesj.— Raising  the  specter  of 
gas  lines,  Hodel  has  recommended  that  l.S 
million  acres  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  be  opened  for  oil  exploration  and 
drilling.  Environmentalists  protest  that  the 
refuge  is  home  to  several  key  endangered 
species.  Drilling  here  might  be  worth  it  if 
the  area  is  really  "another  Prudhoe  Bay," 
as  Assistant  Secretary  William  P.  Horn  says. 
However,  the  Interior  Department's  own 
study  of  the  refuge's  oil  prospects  estimates 
the  chance  of  finding  any  affordably  ex- 
ploitable oil  deposits  at  only  one  in  five. 

Strip  Mine  Reclamation.— During  the  first 
years  of  the  Reagan  administration,  when 
Hodel  was  acting,  as  he  says,  as  "chief  oper- 
ating officer"  of  Interior,  the  budget  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  the  agency 
charged  with  enforcing  regulations  on  strip 
mines,  was  cut  by  more  than  a  third.  Nearly 
half  of  OSM's  employees  retired,  resigned, 
or  were  fired.  Today  $150  million  in  fines 
renudn  uncollected.  In  Kentucky,  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  coal-productng  states,  where 
the  violations  are  rampant,  environmental- 
ists charge  that  there  is  virtually  no  regula- 
tion at  all. 

Wattr  Subsidies.- Hodel  and  the  depart- 
ment are  backing  away  from  new  rules  that 
would  reduce  the  huge  government  subsi- 
dies for  irrigation  water  in  the  West. 
Thanks  to  this  welfare  handout  for  rich 
farmers,  water  worth  more  than  $100  per 
acre/foot  sells  for  less  than  ten  dollars  per 
acre/foot.  Insane  both  on  grounds  of  equity 
and  on  grounds  of  efficient  use  of  natural 
resources,  these  subsidies  also  aggravate  the 
surplus  of  farm  products  by  encouraging 
planting  on  lands  that  would  be  too  expen- 
sive to  farm  without  cheap  water. 

National  Parfcs.— According  to  a  1986 
General  Accounting  Office  report,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  allowed 
mining  on  federal  lands  designated  for 
parks  and  wilderness  areas,  and  does  not  en- 
force federal  laws  that  require  miners  of 
federal  land  to  restore  it  to  its  previous  con- 
dition. Hodel  has  also  permitted  drilling  and 
strip  mining  on  land  directly  adjacent  to 
parks,  often  with  adverse  effects  on  the 
parks  themselves.  And  he  has  politicized  the 
Park  Service,  firing  or  hamstringing  conser- 
vationists there,  and  supporting  increased 
commercial  use  of  the  parks  and  tourist  gl- 
mackery  such  as  airplane  flights  through 
the  Grand  Canyon. 


Acid  Aain.— In  February,  a  time  when 
U.S.-Canadlan  relations  were  strained  over 
environmental  and  trade  Issues.  Hodel  held 
a  press  conference  at  which  he  character- 
ized the  Canadian  desire  for  tighter  U.S. 
controls  on  acid  rain  as  a  plot  to  make  the 
United  States  more  dependent  on  Canadian 
energy.  He  caUed  Canadian  pressure  on  the 
acid  rain  issue  "their  efforts  to  make  it 
more  costly  and  difficult  to  generate  elec- 
tricity in  the  United  SUtes." 

Oil  Leases.— With  oil  companies  "strapped 
for  cash,"  Hodel  wants  to  rearrange  the  oil 
leasing  system  so  that  companies  would  pay 
little  money  up  front,  in  effect  discounting 
the  leases.  This  is  only  part  of  an  aggressive 
oil  and  oil  shale  leasing  program,  in  which 
thousands  of  drilling  tracts  wUl  be  trans- 
ferred to  oil  companies,  with  little  effort  to 
see  that  oil  actually  be  produced  on  them. 
Such  "area-wide"  leasing  lowers  the  amount 
companies  pay  far  below  the  actual  value  of 
the  land;  according  to  the  OAO.  the  new 
leasing  practices  saved  oil  companies  about 
$7  billion  for  the  first  ten  sales  alone.  This 
is,  in  effect,  a  wholesale  "privatization"  pro- 
gram, geared  toward  getting  environmental- 
ly sensitive  public  lands  into  private  hands. 

As  Watt's  deputy,  Hodel  oversaw  the 
"streamlining"  of  the  federal  coal  leasing 
program.  In  1982  the  Interior  Department 
held  the  largest  sale  of  public  coal  ever,  in 
which  they  sold  coal  leases  in  the  Powder 
River  area  of  Wyoming  to  energy  companies 
at  a  small  fraction  of  their  market  value. 
The  incident  prompted  Congress  to  shut 
down  the  coal  leasing  program  in  1983,  and 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  it. 
This  was  the  commission  that  Watt  labeled 
"a  black,  a  woman,  two  Jews,  and  a  cripple." 
a  remark  that  ultimately  forced  him  to 
resign. 

In  the  late  '60s  and  early  '70s,  Hodel 
served  as  deputy  administrator  and  then  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, a  federal  agency  that  distributes 
hydroelectric  power  from  the  New  Deal 
dams  of  the  Northwest.  At  BPA  he  became 
the  chief  architect  and  promoter  of  the  plan 
for  the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  (WPPSS.  or  Whoops)  to  build  five 
nuclear  power  plants,  which  turned  into  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  financial  fiascos  in 
history.  Hodel  coerced  municipal  utilities 
into  signing  up  for  WPPSS  (and  borrowing 
money  for  the  plan)  by  threatening  to  end 
BPA's  commitment  to  meet  the  power  de- 
mands of  their  customers.  Hodel's  BPA  pub- 
licized wildly  overwrought  estimates  of  the 
region's  power  needs.  Without  Whoops,  he 
declared  in  1974.  "Homes  wiU  be  cold  and 
dark  or  factories  will  close."  In  fact,  the 
region  was  running  a  power  surplus  by  1983. 
with  only  one  WPPSS  plant  on-line. 

Hodel  now  acknowledges  that  he  may 
have  made  some  mistakes  with  BPA  and 
Whoops.  Yet  a  similar  pattern  of  incestuous 
relationships  with  Industry  has  developed  in 
his  management  of  national  resource  poli- 
cies. Last  fall  a  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee reported  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment Is  falling  to  collect  as  much  as  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  in  royalties  from  oil 
and  gas  companies  that  produce  on  federal 
lands.  Even  worse  are  the  administration 
policies  that  lease  mineral-rich  lands  to 
energy  firms  at  cut  rates,  or  allow  them  to 
lease  lands  without  producing  on  them. 

Hodel  still  favors  the  outlandish  proph- 
esies of  energy  doom  that  served  the  North- 
west so  ill  when  he  was  at  BPA.  Attempting 
to  justify  the  administration  proposals  for 
protectionist  measures  and  tax  breaks  to 
help  shore  up  American  oil  companies,  as 


well  as  his  own  plans  to  drill  for  prohibitive- 
ly expensive  oil  in  the  Alaska  wilderness, 
Hodel  predicted  that  "people  will  be  sitting 
In  gas  lines  within  two  to  five  years." 
Though  Hodel  warns  of  renewed  depend- 
ence on  OPEC,  during  his  time  at  or  near 
the  helm  of  U.S.  energy  policy,  he  has  made 
virtually  no  effort  to  conserve  or  find  alter- 
native sources  of  energy. 

The  Reagan  administration  Is  full  of  offi- 
cials who  undermine  the  programs  they  are 
appointed  to  enforce,  and  of  officials  who 
establish  closer-than-comfortable  relation- 
ships with  Industries  they  are  supposed  to 
police.  But  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion's environmental  policy  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  bad  appointees:  It  is  a  failure  of 
philosophy.  Hodel's  idiotic  "personal  protec- 
tion" plan  was  an  unwitting  conunent  on 
Reaganite  extremism.  Depletion  of  the 
ozone  layer  is  one  problem  that  cannot  be 
addressed  usefully  through  private  initia- 
tive. It  is  a  social  problem  requiring  a  soci- 
etal—that is,  a  govenunent— solution.  If 
polls  are  any  indication,  the  environment  is 
one  issue  on  which  people  who  disagree 
about  almost  everything  else  favor  an  active 
government  approach.  Most  people  under- 
stand. Only  the  Reagan  administration 
doesn't  get  it.« 


MFN  FOR  ROMANIA 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  reluctantly  support  the  amendment 
offered  yesterday  by  my  good  friends, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Coimecticut. 
Their  successful  amendment  to  the 
trade  bill  suspends  most-favored- 
nation  trading  status  for  Romania. 

As  a  member  and  former  Chairman 
of  the  Helsinki  Commission,  extending 
MFN  for  Romania  has  been  a  difficult 
issue  for  me.  I  wholeheartedly  favor 
using  trade  as  a  tool  to  promote 
human  ^rights.  Indeed,  we  have  pre- 
cious few  tools  to  use. 

However,  in  the  case  of  Romania,  I 
feel  we  have  to  be  careful  how  we  use 
this  tool.  I  deplore  Romania's  human 
rights  record;  it  is  far  from  acceptable. 
Whereas  I  do  believe  that  MFN,  and 
the  threat  to  terminate  MFN,  has 
brought  the  Ceausescu  government 
closer  to  an  acceptable  human  rights 
policy,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  not 
come  far  enough.  For  Romania,  MFN 
has  not  been  an  effective  carrot;  it  is 
time  to  use  it  as  a  stick. 

Romania's  human  rights  policy  is 
laudable  in  other  areas,  however. 
Their  policy  on  emigration  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Eastern  Europe.  I  have  ap- 
preciated the  responsiveness,  in  par- 
ticular, to  my  office  on  these  matters. 
I  look  forward  to  continue  this  good 
relationship. 

Mr.  President,  Romania's  sense  of 
timing  is  uncaiuiy.  On  Thursday,  we 
found  out  that  three  Hungarian  pris- 
oners, Bela  Pall,  Laszlo  Buzas,  and 
Emo  Borbely,  who  had  been  in  con- 
finement since  1983,  were  released.  On 
June  6,  prisoner-of-conscience  loan 
Constanin  Ruta  was  released  from 
prison  and  reunited  with  his  wife  In 
Minnesota. 


To  say.  however,  that  Romania's 
himian  rights  record  with  the  Hungar- 
ian minority  and  with  the  Christian 
groups  needs  much  improvement  is  an 
understatement.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress, the  administration,  and  the 
American  people  are  losing  patience. 
For  12  years  we  have  continued  Roma- 
nia's MFN  status. 

This  Senator.  Mr.  President,  has  lost 
patience. 

Although  I  support  this  amendment, 
I  believe  we  should  also  explore  the 
possibility  of  only  extending  for  only  6 
months  MFNjfor  Romania.  By  reduc- 
ing the  length  of  time  we  extend 
MFN,  instead  of  eliminating  MFN,  we 
still  can  use  the  stick  without  losing 
the  carrot. 

But  allowing  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment to  continue  to  receive  preferen- 
tial treatment  in  light  of  their  abhor- 
rent human  rights  record  would  be 
sending  the  wrong  signal.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Ceausescu's  government  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  reverse  their 
bad  policies  on  human  rights  while 
adding  to  their  fine  record  on  emigra- 
tion cases.  Instead  of  increasing  emi- 
gration levels  and  addressing  certain 
human  rights  cases  as  the  time  for 
congressional  action  approaches,  I 
hope  this  vote  will  encourage  the  Ro- 
manian Government  to  develop  a 
more  improved  and  consistent  human 
rights  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  continue  to  vote 
to  suspend  MFN  unless  there  are  sub- 
stantial changes,  amounting  to  real, 
fundamental  improvements  in  Roma- 
nia's human  rights  performance.* 


JOHN  I.  TAYLOR  OF  THE 
BOS-rON  GLOBE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er this  month  the  Nation  lost  one  of 
its  greatest  Journalists  in  the  death  of 
John  I.  Taylor  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

As  a  reporter  in  1933,  John  Taylor 
began  an  extraordinary  career  with 
the  Globe  that  spanned  five  decades. 
He  devoted  his  life  to  bringing  the 
truth  to  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Nation,  and  built  the  Boston 
Globe  into  one  of  the  coiuitry's  most 
respected  newspapers. 

But  John  Taylor  was  far  more  than 
a  Journalist.  Not  content  to  be  simply 
an  observer,  he  became  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  some  of  the  most  important 
events  his  paper  covered,  such  as  the 
desegregation  of  Boston's  schools.  His 
many  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Boston  community  endeared  him  to 
many  of  its  residents,  and  Massachu- 
setts is  a  better  place  for  his  loyal 
service. 

Above  all,  John  Taylor  remained  a 
newspaperman,  and  his  luiswerving 
conunitment  to  decency,  integrity,  and 
truth  stands  as  his  greatest  monu- 
ment. In  his  vigorous  support  of  the 
first  amendment,  and  his  abiding  love 
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for  liaanchuaetts.  John  Taylor  wu  a 
num  who  truly  nude  a  difference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
foUowlns  articles  from  the  Boston 
Olobe  and  the  Boston  Herald,  which 
deacribe  the  outstanding  contributions 
of  John  I.  Taylor,  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Olobe.  June  9. 1987] 
Jom  L  TATun  Okas  at  75;  Pokmb 
'  or  Olobk 


A  taU  and  friendly  man  with  a  wide  grin 
and  Informal  manner,  he  started  out  u  a  re- 
porter on  the  city  newa  staff  and  covered  a 
wide  variety  of  atortes.  indudlns  court  cases 
at  the  federal  building  and  political  stories 
at  the  State  House.  He  also  did  rewrite  work 
and  worked  for  a  year  on  the  copy  deck,  ed- 
iting and  writing  headlines.  In  addition,  he 
covered  national  political  conventions  and 
at  least  one  presidential  campaign. 

In  1941,  when  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script folded.  Mr.  Taylor,  knowing  that  the 
Transcript  had  an  excellent  book  depar- 
ment,  convinced  the  Olobe  to  let  him  start  a 
weekly  book  page.  It  was  an  Immediate  suc- 


(By  Edgar  J.  Drlscoll,  Jr. ) 

John  L  Taylor,  a  former  president  of  The 
Boston  Olobe  who  helped  transform  the 
newspaper  into  a  major  force  in  American 
Journalism,  died  yesterday  In  his  home  after 
a  lOBg  mneas. 

Mr.  Taylor.  75.  of  Natlck.  worked  at  the 
Olobe  for  half  a  century,  serving  the  Taylor 
family-operated  newspaper  with  distinction 
in  a  variety  of  capacities. 

In  all  his  roles  at  the  Olobe— reporter, 
head  of  the  pnunotlon  department,  director, 
tresurer  and  president— Mr.  Taylor  never 
forgot  the  newsroom,  where  he  sot  his  start 
as  a  reporter  In  1933.  Indeed.  In  serving  as  a 
corridor  diplomat,  he  was  a  key  liaison  be- 
tween the  newsroom  and  management 
durtag  his  five  decades  at  the  newspaper. 

In  his  Harvard  25tb  anniversary  report, 
Mr.  Taylor  noted:  "I  find  the  privUege  of 
helping  to  put  out  a  good  newspaper  one  of 
OMlless  fascination.  In  an  age  when  the 
truth  is  too  often  cut  In  half  or  twisted  for 
propaganda  purposes,  the  constant  search 
for  the  full  news  and  the  publication  of  that 
news  fairly  and  objectively  Is  a  most  reward- 
ing experience." 

A  quarter  century  later,  in  his  50th  anni- 
versary report,  he  wrote:  "I  have  greatly  en- 
Joyed  50  years  in  the  newspaper  business 
and  consider  it  a  very  worthwhile  and  Im- 
portant place  to  make  a  career.  I  am  a  First 
Amendment/free  press  nut." 

"John  I.  Taylor  was  one  of  the  best 
friends  and  mentors  that  any  young  news- 
paperman could  ever  hope  to  have,"  Wil- 
liam O.  "niylor,  publisher  of  The  Olobe  and 
greatgrandson  of  its  founder,  said. 

"He  was  for  me  a  confidant,  a  counselor,  a 
generator  of  Ideas  and,  above  all.  a  wonder- 
ful listener. 

"He  also  happoied  to  be  a  relative  with  an 
endless  supply  of  stories  about  our  family 
history  and  the  growth  of  this  newspaper.  I 
wHl  miss  his  cheerful  good  humor,  his  stea- 
dying Influence  and  his  wise  counsel.  The 
Olobe  will  miss  his  unique  Insight  into  com- 
plex issues  and  the  problems  of  our  society. 
The  cranmunity  will  miss  his  generosity  and 
though  tfulness. 

"Everyone  who  knew  John  I.  will  miss  a 
truly  wonderful  human  being." 

Bom  John  Tng^iu  Taylor  on  July  36, 1911, 
in  Dedbam,  he  was  the  son  of  John  Irving 
Taylor,  owner  and  president  of  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  (1904-11),  and  ComeUa  (Van  Ness) 
Taylor,  and  the  grandson  of  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  who  took  over  the  management  of 
the  Olobe  In  1873.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Pomfret  School.  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  Har- 
vard, Class  of  1933.  With  the  exception  of 
three  years  service  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  n,  he  worked  continuously  for 
the  Olobe  from  gradxiatlon  from  Harvard 
unto,  having  served  as  president  of  the 
paper  (196S-197S)  and  then  as  president  of 
its  parent  corporation.  Affiliated  Publica- 
tions Inc.  He  retired  in  1980. 


After  serving  with  the  Navy  In  World  War 
n,  he  returned  to  the  Olobe  and  assumed 
new  duties  In  the  promotion  department. 
The  department's  aim  was  to  attract  young 
readers.  He  wrote  promotional  copy  and 
originated  slogans  for  billboards.  Programs 
were  devised  for  high  school  student  partici- 
pation, including  a  high  school  editors'  con- 
ference twice  a  year,  at  which  national  fig- 
ures, such  as  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Estes  Ke- 
f auver  and  Robert  Taft,  spoke  to  as  many  as 
400  high  school  editors. 

The  same  idea  led  to  a  series  of  high 
school  drama  presentations  and  to  the 
Olobe's  organizing  and  funding  an  ann\ial 
statewide  science  (air  and  an  art  competi- 
tion and  exhibit.  Baseball,  football,  basket- 
ball and  hockey  clinics  foUowed  In  which 
stars  of  the  Red  Sox,  Celtics  and  Bnilns  met 
and  counseled  high  schoolers.  Events  were 
promoted  with  no  commercialism 

Mr.  l^lor  left  the  promotion  department 
in  1954  and  moved  Into  the  office  of  his 
cousin.  Wm.  Davis  Taylor,  to  share  In  the 
paper's  management.  On  the  death  of  the 
paper's  publisher,  William  O.  Taylor,  the 
following  year,  Davis  Taylor  succeeded  his 
father  and  John  I.  became  treasurer.  The 
two  men  shared  an  office  until  their  retire- 
ments. In  1963.  when  Davis  Taylor  became 
chairman  of  the  board,  John  I.  became 
president  Throughout  their  careers  the 
cousins  were  known  with  affection  in 
Boston  and  around  the  country  as  "the 
Taylor  boys." 

"He  and  I  agreed  on  many  things  and 
never  agreed  on  other  things,  mainly  poll- 
tics."  Davis  Taylor  said  yesterday.  "He  was 
much  more  liberal  than  I  am.  But  we  never 
lud  a  fight.  I'm  going  to  miss  him  like  bell." 

Working  in  tandem,  the  two  Taylors  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  greatest,  most  com- 
plex and  most  innovative  undertaking  In  the 
Olobe's  long  history.  It  was  the  planning,  fi- 
nancing and  construction  of  the  new  multi- 
million-dollar Olobe  building  on  Morrissey 
Boulevard  in  Dorchester.  In  May  1958,  the 
paper  was  moved  from  congested  Newspaper 
Row  on  Washington  Street,  downtown,  to 
its  present  site  without  missing  a  single  edi- 
tion. The  plant  has  since  been  expanded 
many  times  and  a  satellite  printing  facility 
was  opened  In  BiUerda  In  1983. 

BCr.  Taylor  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press.  For  his  efforts  on  the  commit- 
tee's behalf,  the  Nleman  Foundation  at  Har- 
vard made  him  an  honorary  Nleman  Fellow 
in  1982,  citing  his  "outstanding  generosity 
to  the  cause  of  press  freedom." 

Thomas  Winshlp.  the  Globe's  editor  from 
1965  to  1985,  was  ever  appreciative  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  interest  In  what  reporters  and  edi- 
tors were  up  to  In  the  newsroom. 

"John  I.,  chewing  his  pipe,  walked  the 
newsroom  constantly,  <*ngag1ng  In  first- 
name  conversations  with  reporters,  photog- 
raphers, editors  and  secretaries.  He  loved 


the  news  side  of  the  paper  and  was  our  best 
ambassador  of  good  wm  tbroutfUNit  the 
building  and  the  dty."  said  Winshlp  yester- 
day on  hearing  of  Mr.  Taylor's  death. 

His  social  conscience  and  commitment  to 
his  community  made  John  I.  Taylor  an  out- 
standing leader  In  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
He  was  proud  of  what  be  did  for  the  black 
community,  and  the  feeling  was  mutual. 

In  1975,  at  the  height  of  the  controversy 
over  the  court-ordered  busing  to  desegre- 
gate Boston's  public  schools,  more  than 
1,000  members  of  an  antibusing  group  held 
a  rally  outside  his  Natick  home,  accusing 
him  of  using  his  position  as  a  director  of 
United  Way  to  assist  desegregation.  He  re- 
plied that  he  was  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
the  board  and  let  It  go  at  that. 

In  a  statement.  Otto  and  Muriel  Snowden, 
co-founders  of  Freedom  House  Inc.,  Rox- 
bury,  said  yesterday:  "In  a  memorial  tribute 
to  a  dear  friend,  a  famous  poet  said:  'Many 
trees  have  fallen  from  my  landscape,  but 
this  one  had  radiance.'  There's  no  better 
way  to  describe  John  I.  Taylor,  our  mentor, 
our  benefactor  and  our  dear  personal  friend. 

"Warm,  compassionate,  totally  committed 
to  social  Justice  and  equality,  he  has  been  a 
man  upon  whom  we  In  the  black  community 
could  always  depend  for  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  active  support.  His  quiet 
strength  gave  substance  to  the  Boston  Com- 
munity Media  Council  In  Its  efforts  to 
bridge  the  communications  gap  between  the 
press  and  minority  interests.  He  Involved 
himself  and  The  Boston  Olobe  in  the  strug- 
gle to  desegregate  the  Boston  schools  and 
there  Is  scarcely  a  Boston  black  community 
organization  that  has  not  benefited  from 
his  counsel  and  generosity. 

"John  I.  Taylor,  In  his  own  gentle  way, 
has  been  a  giant  force  for  good  in  Boston. 
He  represents  the  very  best  that  this  city 
has  ever  produced  In  terms  of  decency,  in- 
tegrity and  bumanitarianism— truly  a  rare 
human  being  who  wUl  be  sorely  missed." 

Said  Elma  Lewis,  head  of  the  Elma  Lewis 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  Roxbury:  "I  am  deeply 
grieved  by  the  loss  of  my  firm  friend,  John 
I.  Taylor.  For  the  past  20  years  he  has  been 
an  unf  agging  board  member  and  supporter 
of  the  Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts.  In 
fact,  he  was  interested  in  the  entire  work  of 
the  National  Onter  of  Afro-American  art- 
ists. As  late  as  one  month  ago,  he  was  plan- 
ning a  visit  to  the  center. 

"There  Is  so  much  Joy  to  remember  about 
John  1. 1  hope  our  Lord  will  hold  him  in  the 
palm  of  His  hand." 

Mr.  Taylor  had  served  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion's Bureau  of  Advertising  and  as  a  vice 
president  of  the  Oreater  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  also  had  served  as  a  direc- 
tor of  United  Community  Services,  now 
United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay:  the 
Oesell  Institute  of  c:iilld  Behavior  and  the 
Better  Boston  Business  Bureau;  chairman 
of  the  endowment  campaign  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation:  as  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Charles  River  School:  and  as 
a  tnistee  of  MUton  Academy. 

He  summered  In  Francestown.  N.H.,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Somerset  CHub  and  the 
Tavern  Club. 

He  leaves  his  wife.  Margaret  (Blake);  four 
sons,  John  I.,  Jr.,  of  Boulder,  Ctelo..  Timothy 
B..  of  New  Haven:  David  VJ«.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Benjamin  B.  Taylor  of  Newton, 
assistant  executive  editor  of  the  Olobe;  and 
eight  grandchildren. 


A  memorial  service  will  be  held  Thursday. 
June  11,  at  2  pjn.  in  Emmanuel  Church, 
Back  Bay. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald.  June  9,  1987] 
JOHM  I.  TATU>a.  AT  75,  OP  Natick,  Ex- 

PaXSIDKin  OP  TKI  BOSTOIf  Olobs 

John  I.  TaylOT,  a  former  president  of  the 
Boston  Olobe  who  began  his  Journalism 
career  as  a  reporter  and  gained  a  reputation 
as  a  champion  of  human  rights,  died  yester- 
day following  a  lengthy  illness.  He  was  75. 

Mr.  Taylor,  who  died  at  his  Natick  home, 
started  with  the  Olobe  in  1933  and  also 
worked  for  the  Taylor  family-operated 
newspaper  as  head  of  the  promotion  depart- 
ment, director  and  treasurer. 

In  his  Harvard  University  25th  anniversa- 
ry report,  Mr.  Taylor  noted: 

"I  find  the  privUege  of  helping  to  put  out 
a  good  newspaper  one  of  endless  fascination. 
In  an  age  when  the  truth  is  too  often  cut  in 
half  or  twisted  for  propaganda  purposes, 
the  constant  search  for  the  full  news  and 
the  publication  of  that  news  fairly  and  ob- 
jectively Is  a  most  rewarding  experience." 

A  quarter-century  later,  in  his  50th  anni- 
versary report,  he  wrote: 

"I  have  greatly  enjoyed  SO  years  In  the 
newspaper  business  and  consider  It  a  very 
worthwhile  and  important  place  to  make  a 
career.  I  am  a  First  Amendment/free  press 
nut." 

William  O.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Olobe 
and  great-grandson  of  its  founder,  said  his 
cousin  was  a  confidant,  counselor  and  gener- 
ator of  Ideas. 

"He  also  happened  to  be  a  relative  with  an 
endless  supply  of  stories  about  our  family 
history  and  the  growth  of  this  newspaper.  I 
will  miss  his  cheerful  good  himior,  his 
steadying  Influence  and  his  wise  counsel," 
William  Taylor  said. 

Bom  John  Ingalls  Taylor  on  July  26, 1911, 
in  Dedham,  he  was  the  son  of  John  Irving 
Taylor,  owner  and  president  of  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  from  1904-11,  and  Cornelia  (Van 
Ness)  Taylor,  and  the  grandson  of  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  who  took  over  the  management 
of  the  Olobe  in  1873. 

In  1975,  at  the  height  of  the  controversy 
over  the  court-ordered  desegregation  of  Bos- 
ton's public  schools,  more  than  1,000  mem- 
bers of  an  antl-buslng  group  held  a  rally 
outside  Mr.  Taylor's  Natick  home,  accusing 
him  of  using  his  position  as  a  director  of 
United  Way  to  assist  desegregation.  He  re- 
plied that  he  was  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
the  lx>ard  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Pomfret  School  in 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  Harvard  College.  CHass 
of  1933.  With  the  exception  of  three  years 
service  In  the  Navy  during  World  War  II,  he 
worked  continuously  for  the  Globe  after 
graduating  from  Harvard  until,  having 
served  as  president  of  the  paper  from  1963- 
1975  and  then  as  president  of  Its  parent  cor- 
poration. Affiliated  Publications  Inc.,  he  re- 
tired in  1980. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  into  the  office  of  his 
cousin,  William  Davis  Taylor,  in  1954  to 
share  in  the  paper's  management.  On  the 
death  of  the  paper's  publisher,  the  first  Wil- 
liam O.  Taylor,  the  following  year,  Davis 
Taylor  succeeded  his  father  and  John  I. 
became  treasurer. 

In  1963,  when  Davis  Taylor  became  chair- 
man of  the  board.  John  I.  Taylor  became 
president.  Throughout  their  careers  the 
cousins  were  known  with  affection  in 
Boston  and  around  the  country  as  "the 
Taylor  bojfs." 

"He  and  I  agreed  on  many  things  and 
never  agreed  on  other  things,  mainly  poli- 


tics," Daris  Taylor  said  yesterday.  "He  was 
much  more  liberal  than  I  am.  But  we  never 
had  a  fight.  I'm  going  to  miss  him  like  helL" 

Mr.  Taylor  was  made  an  honorary  Nieman 
Fellow  at  Harvard  in  1982  because  of  his 
"outstanding  generosity  to  the  cause  of 
press  freedom." 

Thomas  Winshlp,  the  Olobe's  editor  from 
1965  to  1985,  said  of  Taylor  "He  loved  the 
news  side  of  the  paper  and  was  our  best  am- 
bassador of  good  will  throughout  the  build- 
ing and  the  city." 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Margaret;  four  sons, 
John  I..  Jr.,  of  Boulder.  Colo.,  Timothy  B., 
of  New  Haven:  David  V.N.,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Benjamin  B.,  of  Newton,  assistant  exec- 
utive editor  of  the  Olobe,  and  eight  grand- 
children. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  Thursday 
in  Emmanuel  Church  in  the  city's  Back  Bay 
section  at  2  p  jn. 


bills  are  coming  up  besides  the  defense 
authorization  bill,  which  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  Is  blocking  with  a  fili- 
buster. The  Senate  Is  not  going  to 
duck  this  critical  arms  control  issue 
this  year.  Senators  are  going  to  have 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  wheth- 
er they  agree  with  President  Reagan's 
decision  to  stop  abiding  by  the  SALT 
numerical  controls. 


SALT  AND  THE  URGENT 
SUPPLEIMENTAL 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  the  3-week  long  conference 
committee  on  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1987  fi- 
nally concluded. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  with  im- 
portant farm  interests,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  I 
am  relieved  that  at  last  Congress  will 
reauthorize  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
portation  payments.  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving calls  almost  daily  from  Ver- 
mont farmers  suffering  because  of  de- 
layed CCC  payments.  Senators  from 
all  farm  States  have  been  hearing 
from  home,  too.  It  was  outrageous 
that  the  conference  lasted  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  be 
aware  that  the  supplemental  confer- 
ence dragged  on  not  because  there 
were  time  consuming  compromises  to 
be  worked  out  on  funding  levels.  The 
delay  was  deliberate  and  it  was  be- 
cause the  bill  contained  language 
which  would  have  required  the  United 
States  to  comply  once  again  with  key 
numerical  limits  in  the  SALT  n 
treaty.  Opponents  of  this  arms  control' 
provision  prolonged  the  conference, 
using  the  pain  of  farmers  to  build 
pressure  on  SALT  supporters  to  agree 
to  withdraw  the  SALT  provision. 
Knowing  that  we  supporters  of  restor- 
ing U.S.  observance  of  these  SALT 
limits  are  In  a  majority  in  the  Senate, 
determined  SALT  opponents  used 
these  tactics  to  prevent  a  vote.  They 
know  that  if  we  can  Just  get  the  SALT 
issue  to  a  vote  on  the  floor,  we  will 
win.  So  they  filibuster  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill,  deliberately  delay  the 
supplemental  conference,  and  threat- 
en to  filibuster  any  bill  where  we 
might  offer  our  SALT  amendment. 
Apparently,  any  tactic  is  fair  game  to 
prevent  the  Senate  from  taking  a 
stand  on  this  arms  control  Issue. 

WeU.  Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is 
Just  as  determined  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  whether  the  United  States 
should  scrap  the  only  li3tiilts  still  on 
Soviet  strategic  missiles  and  t>ombers 
aimed  at  our  cities  and  towns.  Many 


THE  SUPREME  COURT 
NOMmA-nON 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  in  this 
morning's  press  about  the  Supreme 
Court  nomination  about  to  be  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  only  hold  out  one  suggestion, 
based  on  the  realities  of  the  (»Jendar. 
If  this  was  this  time  next  year,  then 
there  would  be  no  question  that  an  ap- 
pointment would  have  to  have  compe- 
tence far  outweighing  ideology.  Be- 
cause we  have  IV^  years,  there  may  be 
some  who  would  be  tempted  to  have 
ideology  outweigh  (X}mpeten(%. 

I  would  suggest  for  the  good  of  the 
Presidency,  the  g(x>d  of  the  Senate, 
both  parties,  and  the  good  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  that  competence  be  the 
first,  second,  and  third  criterias,  far 
outweighing  ideology  or  political  con- 
siderations. With  that,  then.  I  think 
we  will  enhance  not  only  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  Presidency  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  certainly  make  it  possible 
for  this  body  to  carry  out  its  advise 
and  consent  responsibilities  in  the  best 
of  its  200-year  tradition. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

JTTRX  37,  1T8»:  TOST  CONRRKNCI  COMMITm 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  a  Sat- 
urday 198  years  ago  today,  during  the 
first  session  of  the  first  Congress, 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
were  holding  their  first  conference 
committee  meeting. 

Conference  committees  had  not  been 
needed  in  the  single-body  legislature 
that  had  met  under  the  Article  of  Con- 
federation. But  when  the  Constitution 
created  two  Houses  of  Congress,  con- 
ferences became  necessary  to  resolve 
the  differences  in  the  bills  passed  by 
each  Chamber. 

On  May  29,  1789,  the  Senate  re- 
ceived from  the  House  a  "tonnage 
act,"  imposing  duties  on  imported 
goods.  The  Senate  then  proceeded  to 
enact  some  40  amendments  to  the 
House  bill,  changing  duties  on  a  varie- 
ty of  items  ranging  from  tea  and  play- 
ing cards  to  shoes  and  gunpowder.  On 
June  15,  the  House  responded  by  ac- 
cepting half  of  the  Senate's  amend- 
ments. The  Senate  debated  again,  this 
time  agreeing  to  drop  most  of  the  dis- 
puted items,  but  insisting  that  eight  of 
its  amendments  be  retained.  The 
House  was  willing  to  accept  two  more 
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of  the  Senate's  amendments,  but  re- 
quested a  conference  to  settle  their 
differences  on  the  other  six. 

Thus,  on  June  25,  three  Senators. 
Robert  Morris.  Richard  Henry  Lee. 
and  Oliver  Ellsworth,  were  appointed 
to  represent  the  Senate  in  the  first 
congressional  conference  committee. 
On  Jime  27.  the  conferees  reported 
back  to  the  Senate  a  series  of  compro- 
mises. The  House  was  willing  to  recede 
from  its  disagreements  of  most  of  the 
disputed  items,  and  the  Senate  agreed 
to  a  few  changes.  It  took  three  addi- 
tional days  to  settle  the  last  of  their 
differences  and  send  the  tonnage  bill 
to  President  George  Washington,  who 
signed  it  on  July  20.  1789.  Thus  ended 
the  first  of  the  countless  conferences 
that  have  resolved  legislative  disputes 
over  the  past  two  centuries. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:40 
AM..,  TUESDAY.  JUNE  30.  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:40 
a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
9:40  A.M..  TUESDAY.  JUNE  30.  1987 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  under  the  order  imtil 
9:40  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  to  yield.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 


without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 
and  that  I  may  have  the  floor  for  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  so  I  might  ask  to  recon- 
sider the  previous  vote  so  it  might  be 
laid  on  the  table? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No;  I  will  not  yield  for 
that  purpose,  I  am  sorry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

There  being  no  objection,  at  3:25 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tues- 
day. June  30.  1987.  at  9:40  am. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ilfo/Mfay,  June  29,  1987 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  loving  God.  as  we  are  siirrounded 
by  so  much  that  causes  anxiety  for  the 
future,  so  too  are  we  surrounded  also 
by  so  much  that  is  good  and  full  of 
beauty  and  truth. 

As  our  eyes  see  the  dangers  in  a 
fragile  world,  may  Your  spirit  fill  our 
hearts  with  the  bountiful  gifts  of  a 
blessed  hope  and  the  assurance  of 
Your  eternal  promises.  We  thank  You. 
O  God.  for  Your  healing.  Your  grace. 
Your  hope  and  peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof.  Pursuant 
to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
HaUen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  626.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Cherokee.  De 
Kalb,  and  Etowah  Counties,  AL,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  3166.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958:  and 

B.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  bicentennial  of  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  558)  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide urgently  needed  assistance  to  pro- 
tect and  improve  the  lives  and  safety 
of  the  homeless,  with  special  emphasis 
on  elderly  persons,  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  families  with  children." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills,  joint  reso- 
lutions, and  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  104.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Academies  of 
Practice; 

S.  442.  An  act  to  amend  section  914  of  title 
17.  United  States  Code,  regarding  certain 
protective  orders; 

S.  836.  An  act  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Energy  Organization  Act  to  authorize 
protective  force  personnel  who  guard  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  or  its  storage 


and  related  facilities  to  carry  firearms  while 
discharging  their  official  duties  and  in  cer- 
tain instances  to  make  arrests  without  war- 
rant: to  establish  the  offense  of  trespass  on 
property  of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1430.  An  act  to  Impose  a  moratorium  on 
prepayments  under  section  515  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949; 

S.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  to  give  spe- 
cial recognition  to  the  birth  and  achieve- 
ments of  Aldo  Leopold; 

S  J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  1987,  as  "National  Diabetes 
Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  14,  1987,  through 
September  20,  1987,  as  "Benign  Essential 
Blepharospasm  Awareness  Week": 

S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  July  27.  1987, 
and  ending  on  August  2,  1987,  as  "National 
Czech  American  Heritage  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  11,  1987,  through  Octo- 
ber 17,  1987,  as  "National  Job  Skills  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  17,  1987,  as  "National  Communi- 
ty Education  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1987,  as  "Computer  Learning 
Month"; 

8  J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  6,  1987,  as  "German-American 
Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  4.  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional School  Yearbook  Week": 

S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  11,  1987,  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  October  18, 1987, 
and  ending  on  October  24,  1987,  as 
"Oaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week"; 

8J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1987  as  "Polish  American  Heritage 
Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  July  13,  1987, 
and  ending  on  July  26.  1987,  as  "U.S.  Olym- 
pic Festival-'87  Celebration",  and  to  desig- 
nate July  17,  1987,  as  "UJ3.  Olympic  Festi- 
val-'87  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  day  of  October  1,  1987,  as  "National 
Medical  Research  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  November  IS. 
1987,  and  ending  on  November  22,  1987.  as 
"National  Arts  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  October  1987.  as  "lAipus 
Awareness  Month"; 

8J.  Res.  160.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate July  25,  1987.  as  "Clean  Water  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  November  1987.  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Bread  Baking  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  165.  Expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  President  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring 
June  27, 1987,  as  "National  Sokol  Day  in  the 
United  SUtes"; 


S.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters  and  the  National  Fallen  Fire 
Fighter  Memorial  In  Colorado  Springs.  CO; 
and 

S.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  Resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  "Oulde  to  Records 
of  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  National 
Archives.  1789-1989:  Bicentennial  EdiUon." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  1295.  title  46.  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  i4>point8 
Mz.  HoLLiKGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: Mr.  Stevkns.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation; and  Mr.  Motnihait,  at 
large;  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  276h-276k,  title 
22.  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  Mr.  SAnroRS,  Ms.  IiIikulski, 
and  Mr.  Fowler,  as  members  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
100th  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Cancun, 
Mexico.  June  26-30. 1987. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-660.  the 
Chair  announces  the  selection,  made 
Jointly  by  the  Senate  majority  leader 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  the  following  individ- 
uals as  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Infant  Mortality: 

James  Thompson,  of  Illinois;  Bar- 
bara Matula,  of  North  Carolina;  and 
Dr.  William  Hollingshead.  of  Rhode 
Island— as  representatives  from  State 
government,  and 

Lynda  Robb.  of  Virginia;  Richard  W. 
Riley,  of  South  Carolina;  Dr.  Jvillus 
Richmond,  of  Massachusetts;  Dr. 
Herman  A.  Heln.  of  Iowa;  and  Marga- 
ret S.  Wilson,  of  Connecticut— as  at- 
large  members. 


UNITED  STATES  TANKS— "MADE 
IN  EGYPT?" 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Egypt 
has  been  a  positive  force  for  stability 
and  peace  in  the  turbulent  Middle 
East.  The  American  people  and  the 
American  Congress  have  consistently 
and  generously  supported  Egypt  in 
dealing  with  its  enormous  economic 
problems. 
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As  good  friends  of  Egypt,  we  now 
bave  mn  obligation  to  prevent  a  hor- 
rendous mistake. 

Reports  are  circulating  that  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Weinberger  wants  to 
authorise  Egypt  to  produce  the  top-of- 
the-llne  main  battle  tank  of  the 
United  States  Army— the  Ml  tank. 

This  proposed  move — if  It  is  allowed 
to  proceed— will  not  only  lead  to  a 
drastic  misaUocatlon  of  Egyptian  re- 
sources but  also  to  the  loss  of  vast 
numbers  of  American  Jobs  and  to  the 
transfer  of  some  of  our  most  sophisti- 
cated and  sensitive  technology. 

The  Weinberger  plan  would  add  bil- 
lions to  our  huge  trade  deficit  at  a 
time  when  it  Is  critical  to  bring  our 
trade  into  balance. 

Today,  I  am  calling  for  comprehen- 
sive and  immediate  hearings  on  this 
iU-conceived  idea. 

What  the  tens  of  miUlons  of  low- 
income  Egyptians  need  Is  an  Improve- 
ment in  their  qiiallty  of  life— and  not  a 
misguided  attempt  to  build  a  giant. 
uneconomical  arms  industry. 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  CONFEK- 
ENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  1827. 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
I^Deaker.  I  wish  to  bring  the  stiU  press- 
ing delay  in  fimding  the  CCC  to  the 
attention  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, to  urge  them  to  support  the 
conference  report  on  HJl.  1827. 

In  addition.  I  strongly  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  sign 
this  bill  as  swiftly  as  possible  after  it 
passes  the  Congress,  hopefully  this 
week* 

I.  along  with  the  other  conferees, 
have  woAed  very  hard  to  come  up 
with  a  bill  that  is  both  acceptable  to 
the  Congress  and  the  administration.  I 
especially  want  to  thank  and  to  recog- 
nize the  tremendous  effort  put  forth 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Jamik  WHrrrsN, 
to  get  HJ%.  1827  passed,  and  I  com- 
mend him  on  his  efforts. 

Farmers  are  still  expressing  consid- 
erable frustration  at  not  being  able  to 
get  CCC  payments  due  them. 

In  fact,  CCC  payments  have  not 
been  made  since  April  30,  nearly  2 
months. 

The  CCC  has  shut  down  only  five 
times  before  this  year  in  its  history, 
but  recently  it  has  become  increasing- 
ly frequent. 

In  July  1985  it  shut  down  for  7  days. 

It  shut  down  three  times  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  for  5  days  in  February,  for 
19  days  In  March,  and  for  28  days  in 
June  and  July. 

As  of  July  1,  1987.  the  CCC  having 
been  shut  down  for  so  long,  will  have 


outstanding  commitments  totaling 
around  $1.5  billion.  I  certainly  do  not 
hope  It  goes  until  August  1,  but  if  so 
the  CCC  would  be  in  the  arrears 
nearly  $2.5  billion. 

The  CCC  owes  pasmaents  to  the  fol- 
lowing farm  groups.  In  the  order  of 
most  outstanding  payments  owed. 
Nearly  14.000  dairy  farmers  and  400 
dairy  processors  are  awaiting  funds; 
111.000  farmers  are  waiting  for  their 
cost  share  payments  from  CRP  par- 
ticipation. 

Storage,  handling,  transportation 
and  packaging  companies  are  waiting 
on  pajrments  due  them  for  services 
performed  under  contract  on  CCC- 
owned  commodities. 

Some  farmers  are  waiting  for  ad- 
vanced deficiency  payments  and  diver- 
sion payments. 

Finally,  farmers  harvesting  1987 
crops  are  waiting  to  get  commodity 
loans  from  the  CCC.  mostly  wheat 
farmers. 

Therefore,  I  appeal  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  to  urge  them 
to  support  HJl.  1827,  and  for  a  quick 
signature  from  the  President  on 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1987.  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


INVOKE  WAR  POWERS 

(Mr.  DxFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DkFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  teUs  us,  "Damn  the 
torpedoes,  the  mines  or  the  air-to-air 
ship  missiles,  full  speed  ahead"  on  the 
reflagging.  I  have  read  the  administra- 
tion's classified  report  on  security  ar- 
rangements in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I'm 
not  sure  why  they  bothered  to  classify 
this  report.  I  guess  the  secret  they're 
trying  to  keep  is  that  they  have  no 
policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Many 
Members  of  this  body  have  expressed 
their  reservations  about  the  lack  of 
any  clearly  defined  mission  for  U.S. 
forces  in  the  gulf  and  the  inconsisten- 
cy of  the  President's  policy  in  the 
Middle  East.  Let  me  suggest  to  those 
Members  that  if  it  is  their  view  that 
the  Congress  should  be  involved 
before  decisions  are  made  which  could 
lead  us  into  a  war.  then  there  is  a  vehi- 
cle at  hand.  It  is  called  the  war  powers 
resolution:  38  of  my  colleagues  have 
Joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  a  bill  which 
invokes  the  war  powers  resolution  as 
soon  as  United  States  forces  begin  to 
offer  protection  to  reflagged  Kuwaiti 
tankers.  Senators  Hatfisld,  Bmcnts. 
Pell,  Matsuh aga.  and  Harkik  have  in- 
troduced a  companion  bill  in  the 
Senate.  It's  time  for  Congress  to  quit 
talking,  and  take  an  active  role.  Invoke 
war  powers. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  PAY 
INTEREST  ON  OVERDUE  DEBTS 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  thank  my  colleagues  Mrs. 
SmTH  of  Nebraska  and  Mr.  Coim  of 
Massachusetts. 

As  everyone  in  farm  country  knows, 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  receive 
overdue  farm  program  checks  since 
the  first  of  May.  More  than  300  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  delinquent  ware- 
house storage  and  handling  payments 
have  been  held  up  by  this  delay. 

That  Is  not  all — conservation  reserve 
program  payments,  storage  payments 
to  producers,  dairy  program  payments, 
deficiency  payments,  reserve  and 
wheat  loan  pasrments — in  other  words 
the  entire  farm  program  has  been  held 
up. 

Why?  For  the  fifth  time  in  2  years, 
the  CCC's  spending  authority  has 
been  delayed  by  adding  on  some  400 
amendments  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Every  year  Its  the  same  story,  non- 
farm  Interests  see  a  free  ride  and  add 
hundreds  of  cunendments  that  have  to 
be  delayed  and  stripped  away  in  con- 
ference. And  while  Congress  is  busy 
doing  that  farmers  and  ranchers  pay 
the  price  as  interest  payments  and 
bills  mount  up. 

You  can  bet  when  a  farmer  misses  a 
payment  to  the  bank,  the  supply  store, 
or  the  local  elevator,  he  pays  the  inter- 
est. We  have  introduced  a  clean  CCC 
spending  bill  that  has  apparently 
broken  this  logjam— the  supplemental 
will  be  up  this  week.  More  to  the 
point,  I  believe  all  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  Interest  on  overdue 
debts  regardless  if  the  late  pasmient 
results  from  delays  caused  by  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  or  by  congressional 
inaction.  That  is  a  bill  we  should  also 
explore. 


SPECIAL  AGRICULTURAL  WORK- 
ERS OF  THE  IMMIGRATION 
REFORM  AND  CONTROL  KCT 
OF  1986 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  announced  that  as  of  July  1,  it 
will  begin  to  Implement  the  special  ag- 
ricultural worker  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  [IRCA]  of 
1986  the  way  that  Congress  intended. 

When  the  Congress  passed  IRCA,  it 
had  built  in  a  mechanism  into  the  law 
which  was  intended  to  provide  a  stable 
legal  work  force  for  America's  farm- 
ers—that mechanism  of  course  was  the 


Special  Agricultural  Worker  Program. 
But  somewhere  along  the  line,  con- 
gressional intent,  and  INS'  regulatory 
process  took  divergent  paths. 

Instead  of  allowing  SAW  applicants 
in  Mexico  to  make  a  nonfrivolous 
claim— and  enter  this  country  to  work 
before  presenting  the  majority  of  doc- 
uments to  adjust  their  status — INS 
had  required  applicants  to  present  a 
full  application  at  the  beginning  of 
the  process.  This  created  a  paperwork 
bottleneck  that  stopped  eligible  work- 
ers from  entering  this  coimtry  and  cre- 
ated a  critical  labor  shortage  in  my 
home  State  of  Oregon. 

INS  is  now  about  to  rectify  this 
problem.  For  this  growing  season  only, 
applicants  can  now  go  to  a  consular 
processing  center  or  to  the  border 
point  of  entry  to  fill  out  an  applica- 
tion, pay  their  fee,  and  enter  this 
country  to  work  for  90  days.  There 
will  be  no  need  to  wade  through  the 
morass  of  paperwork  which  had 
daunted  so  many  people  early  in  this 
program's  implementation.  During 
this  90-day  period,  workers  can  gather 
the  rest  of  the  dociunents  needed  to 
begin  to  legalize  their  status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  move  can  be  seen 
as  a  monumental  gesture  in  flexibility 
on  the  part  of  INS — I  commend  them 
for  it— and  to  use  the  words  of  Rob 
Hukari,  an  Oregon  farmer  who  leads 
the  Oregon  Farm  Bureau,  "our  crops 
may  be  saved  after  alL" 


tion  critics  wlU  stop  asking  "Where's 
the  evidence?" 


SANDINISTAS  HAVE  SUPPLIED 
ARMS  TO  MARXIST  GUERRIL- 
LAS IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  years  of  denial.  President  Ortega 
has  finally  admitted  the  Sandinistas 
supplied  arms  to  the  Marxist  guerril- 
las in  El  Salvador.  Ortega  was  quoted 
in  an  interview  in  a  respected  Mexico 
C^ty  newspaper  that  Nicaraguan  mili- 
tary officials  gave  logistical  support  to 
the  Salvadoran  rebels  shortly  after 
the  Sandinistas  took  power  in  1979.  He 
did  not  say  when  such  aid  stopped. 

In  May  1983,  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  issued  its  report 
stating  the  Salvadoran  Insiu-gency  "de- 
pends for  its  lifeblood— arms,  ammuni- 
tion, financing,  logistics,  and  com- 
mand-and-control  facilities— upon  out- 
side assistance  from  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba.  This  Nicaraguan-C^ban  contri- 
bution to  the  Salvadoran  insxirgency  is 
longstanding.  It  began  shortly  after 
the  overthrow  of  Somoza  in  July  1979. 
It  has  provided— by  land.  sea.  and  air— 
the  great  bulk  of  the  military  equip- 
ment received  by  the  Insurgents." 

Now  that  Ortega  himself  has  admit- 
ted Sandinista  support  for  the  Salva- 
doran guerrillas,  perhaps  administra- 


DIVIDED  SPOUSES  CXDALITION 
MEETS  WITH  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  AND  SOVIET  AMBASSA- 
DOR 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  the  Divided 
Spouses  Coalition  met  with  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz  and.  In  a  sepa- 
rate meeting.  Acting  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor Yevgeni  Kutovoy.  Among  the 
seven  spouses  represented  was  Andrea 
Wine,  a  friend  of  mine  whose  home  is 
Cranbury,  NJ. 

Andrea  Wine  is  the  wife  of  Victor 
Faermark.  a  Soviet  citizen  currently 
living  in  Moscow.  Andrea  and  Victor 
were  married  in  Moscow  on  November 
21,  1985.  It  has  been  over  19  months 
since  their  wedding  and  yet  they  have 
been  denied  the  right  of  living  normal 
lives  together.  Despite  the  fact  that 
their  marriage  was  conducted  accord- 
ing to  Soviet  law,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Helsinki 
accords  which  makes  provisions  for  in- 
dividuals from  two  countries  to  marry 
and  then  be  allowed  to  live  in  the 
country  of  one  of  the  spouses,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  repeated  requests 
have  been  made  on  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  allow  Victor  to  emigrate,  Mr. 
Faermark  continues  to  be  denied  his 
pleas  to  Join  his  wife. 

Mr.  Faermark  made  his  first  applica- 
tion for  emigration  in  1971,  while 
worlLing  as  a  research  scientist  at  a 
prestigious  institute.  Following  denial 
of  his  application  on  the  grounds  of 
secrecy,  Mr.  Faermark  was  fired  from 
his  position  and  with  much  difficulty 
eventual^  found  a  Job  as  an  engineer. 
Since  1968—19  years  ago— he  has  not 
done  any  work  which  could  be  remote- 
ly classified  as  secret  and  yet  he  has 
been  denied  emigration  over  one  dozen 
times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  (jrorbachev 
himself  has  stated— as  published  in 
1985  in  the  French  Communist  news- 
paper L'Humanlte— that  security  clas- 
sification is  generally  limited  to  5 
years  and  that  the  upper  limit  is  10 
years.  Again  the  question  was  raised 
this  morning  with  the  Soviet  officials 
at  the  Embassy,  "What  is  the  hold 
up?" 

As  a  Commissioner  on  the  Commis- 
sion for  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  the  Helsinld  Commission.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  about  all 
the  divided  spouse  cases.  Mr.  Speaker, 
marriages  between  men  and  women 
from  different  countries  Is  specifically 
addressed  in  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
the  unambiguous  assurances  for  union 
in  a  country  in  which  one  is  normally 
a  resident  are  specifically  outlined. 


As  a  Member  of  Congress  represent- 
ing the  Fourth  District  of  New  Jersey. 
I  have  been  personally  involved  in  the 
case  of  Andrea  Wine  for  some  Ume.  In 
February  of  this  year.  I  took  the  op- 
portunity to  raise  Andrea  and  Victor's 
case  in  Vienna,  Austria,  during  the 
third  review  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe.  Upon  presenting  a  letter  to 
Yuri  Kashlev.  head  of  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation. I  was  given  the  assurance  that 
Andrea  and  Victor's  case  would  be 
given  renewed  attention.  Thus  far 
nothing  tangible  has  h^>pened.  But 
we  continue  to  hope. 

In  April,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sent  another 
letter,  this  time  addressed  to  Secretary 
General  (Gorbachev  and  signed  by  the 
entire  New  Jersey  congressional  dele- 
gation, via  the  delegation  lead  by 
Speaker  Jnc  Wright.  Again,  the  Sovi- 
ets gave  assurances  that  this  case 
woxild  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviets  continue  to 
deny  the  right  of  emigration  for  thou- 
sands every  year.  In  the  case  of  divid- 
ed spouses  the  refusals  have  been  re- 
peated and  excruciating.  Husbands 
and  wives  are  beginning  their  mar- 
riages—even the  first  decade  of  their 
marriages  in  some  cases— separated  by 
the  bureaucratic  entanglements  of  the 
Soviet  system.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  bring  these  cases  to  the  attention  of 
the  Soviet  authorities  at  every  avail- 
able opportimity.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
viets must  live  up  to  their  obligations 
outlined  in  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
permit  these  men  and  women  to  Join 
their  spouses.  Granting  these  requests 
to  be  reunited  could  be  such  an  easy 
but  positive  way  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  at  least  a  modicmn  of  respect 
for  elemental  himian  rights. 


D  1215 

SEVERANCE  PAY  FOR  JAPA- 
NESE—NOTHING FOR  AMERI- 
CANS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Pentagon  paid  $28  million 
in  severance  pay  to  141  Japanese 
workers  who  were  working  for  the 
Pentagon  doing  banking  activities. 
The  Pentagon  said  they  had  to  do  this 
tjecause  the  Japanese  Jobs  had  ended. 
The  payments  were  in  accord,  they 
said,  with  Japanese  traditions  that 
workers  in  Japan  are  guaranteed  life- 
time emplojmient. 

I  want  to  know  the  answer  to  this 
question:  Why  does  the  American  tra- 
dition that  applies  to  Americans  in 
this  country  not  apply  to  Jiu>anese 
working  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment? Our  workers  get  no  layoff  no- 
tices, no  plant  notices,  no  guarantee, 
and  certainly  no  lifetime  env>loyment 
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contracts.  And  to  further  rub  it  in  and 
to  really  ezonpllfy  how  the  American 
wooers  get  screwed  literally,  the  Pen- 
tagon said  that  now  they  have  given 
the  contract  to  a  bank  in  Houston. 
This  bank  in  Houston  employs  Ameri- 
cans, "And  Americans  will  now  do  this 
work,  and  we  won't  have  to  worry," 
the  Pentagon  said,  "because  we  don't 
have  to  pay  any  severance  pay.  We  can 
save  some  money." 

After  all.  they  are  only  hiring  Amer- 
icans, and  they  do  not  get  any  special 
favors.  I  ask  the  Members  to  think 
about  this  ridiculous  situation. 


A  REGRETFUL  EXPERIENCE  IN 
THE  HOUSE  DININa  ROOM 

(Mr.  RAVKNEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ronarks.) 

Mr.  RAVEN  EL,  Mr.  Speaker,  folks 
from  home  look  forward  to  limchlng 
with  their  Congressman  in  the  House 
Dining  Room,  a  pleasant  experience  to 
remember;  but  alas,  it  is  pleasant  no 
more,  an  embarrassment  it  has 
become.  Last  Friday,  with  constitu- 
ents, I  visited  the  Dtolng  Room.  We 
received  water  and  crackers  but  no 
butter.  After  a  22-mlnute  wait  in  the 
uncrowded  room,  I  asked  the  head 
waiter  to  please  have  someone  take 
our  order.  With  this  accomplished,  a 
long  vigil  ensued  and  we  amused  our- 
selves by  observing  the  general  ineffi- 
ciencies of  the  place.  Curiously,  some 
colleagues  were  getting  excellent  serv- 
ice. Returning  from  a  vote,  I  found  my 
friends  stfll  not  served.  Again  I  inter- 
ceded with  the  head  waiter  and  our 
meal  was  finally  brought,  but  not 
what  had  been  ordered  by  some.  Not 
one  to  put  up  with  insult  to  those  I 
represent,  which  includes  me,  I  took 
umbrage  with  such  management  as  I 
could  find,  I'll  have  more  to  say  later, 
you'll  find  it  interesting.  Meantime,  if 
conditions  improve  down  there,  thsjik 
yoiirs  truly. 


IDENTIFYING  THE  BIG 
SPENDERS  IN  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaita.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  evi- 
dently the  wn^w  are  off,  the  bare 
knu^les  are  out  now,  and  if  anybody 
wanted  to  read  what  the  attitude  of 
the  Democratic  Party  is  versus  the 
President  on  the  Budget  Act,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  pick  up  today's  Post,  and 
there  in  a  way  that  tries  to  make  it 
funny  the  esteemed  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Democratic 
member  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gkat]  takes  the  words  of  the  song, 
"The  Great  Pretender,"  turns  them 
around  and  turns  them  on  the  Presi- 
dent, and  in  one  line  says  they  are 


real— that  is,  the  deficits— but  to  me 
they  are  make-believe:  they  are  real, 
but  I  feel  deceived. 

So  now  we  have  it.  It  is  considered 
honorable  to  call  the  President  of  the 
United  States  someone  involved  in  de- 
ception. I  am  not  going  to  say  anybody 
is  involved  in  deception  here,  but  we 
ought  to  look  at  the  record  and  see 
who  is  spending  and  who  is  not  spend- 
ing. 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
which  is  a  nonpartisan  organization, 
rates  every  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Where  does  the  esteemed  gen- 
tleman who  criticized  the  President 
stand  on  that?  Accordingly  to  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union,  he  is  one  of 
the  big  spenders  in  Congress.  The 
Democratic  leadership  is  listed  as  big 
spenders  in  Congress,  according  to  this 
nonpartisan  operation. 

Where  does  the  President  stand  ac- 
cording to  positions  he  has  taken  on 
spending  bills  in  the  last  Congress? 
Here,  according  to  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union,  not  Democrat  and  not 
Republican,  he  is  one  of  the  good  guys 
in  trying  to  bring  down  spending. 

If  we  are  going  to  argue  from  here  to 
the  1988  campaign  as  to  whether  we 
ought  to  spend  and  spend  and  tax  and 
tax.  at  least  let  our  friends  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  admit  to  what  they 
are  doing.  They  want  to  spend  and 
they  want  to  spend,  and  they  want  to 
tax  and  they  want  to  tax.  That  is  an 
honorable  position. 

There  can  be  two  sides  to  the  argu- 
ment, but  at  least  take  the  position 
and  back  up  your  deeds  with  your 
words,  but  do  not  turn  it  around  and 
accuse  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  deception.  Let  us  at  least 
argue  on  facts.  Let  us  at  least  argue 
with  some  degree  of  honor. 


HJR.  1116,  THE  UNIFORM 
PRODUCT  SAFETY  ACT 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  crucial  issues  that  was 
not  addressed  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress  is  product  liability  reform. 
Indeed,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business  picked  this  as  their 
No.  1  priority  last  August  when  they 
met  here  in  Washington,  as  did  NFIB 
members  in  a  recent  survey. 

I  think  that  no  longer  can  we  contin- 
ue to  ignore  this  problem  that  affects 
small  businesses  in  every  one  of  our 
districts— I  think  that  the  time  is  now 
for  us  to  move  forward  with  a  solution. 

H.R.  1115,  the  Uniform  Product 
Safety  Act.  heads  us  in  the  right  direc- 
tion by  reestablishing  fault  as  a  uni- 
form criteria  of  liability.  It  reforms 
the  doctrine  of  Joint  and  several  liabil- 
ity in  a  sensible  manner,  uniform, 
clear  standards  would  be  put  in  place, 


and  recovery  by  claimants  whose 
drinking  or  drugs  were  major  contrib- 
uting factors  to  an  accident  would  be 
prohibited. 

No  one  wants  to  relieve  business  of 
liability  when  they  are  truly  culpable, 
and  of  course  we  do  not  wish  to  leave 
consuimers  unprotected.  The  reforms 
included  in  this  bill  are  moderate  in 
nature  and  are  intended  only  to  bring 
common  sense  and  fairness  back  into 
the  process. 


ETHICS  IS  SUBJECT  OF 
PROPOSED  AMENDMESrr 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICJH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  takes  up  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations bill  this  afternoon,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walkzr]  and  several  others  of  us  will 
have  an  amendment  which  would  en- 
courage the  House  to  look  carefully  at 
the  issue  of  the  Integrity  of  the  insti- 
tution and  which  would  recommend  to 
the  leadership  of  the  House  in  both 
parties  the  establishment  of  an  out- 
side committee  of  eminent  Americans 
to  review  critically  and  carefully  ethi- 
cal patterns  in  the  House  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  current  House  ethics 
system. 

I  would  urge  every  Member  to  look 
carefully  at  that  amendment,  given  all 
of  the  recent  newspaper  and  magazine 
stories,  and  I  would  hope  the  Members 
of  the  House  would  vote  for  such  an 
amendment. 


A  SALUTE  TO  AMERICAN  CON- 
STRUCTION WORKERS  IN 
ALASKA 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
American  working  men  and  women 
remain  the  most  productive  on  Earth. 
Their  dedication  and  sldll  is  an  exam- 
ple for  all  to  follow. 

This  month  marlLS  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  operations  at  one  the  most  suc- 
cessful examples  of  the  skill  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  American 
worker— the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  field  and 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

I've  talked  a  lot  these  past  few  days 
about  the  success  of  Prudhoe  and 
TAPS  and  their  role  as  the  energy  life- 
line of  America.  It  is  now  time  to 
salute  the  reason  for  that  success- 
working  men  and  women  from  across 
this  country  who  contributed  to  the 
construction  and  operation  of  this 
mammoth  facility. 

It  is  no  small  Job  to  build  a  facility 
with  a  price  tag  of  $9  billion— but  the 
plumbers,  pipefitters,  teamsters,  car- 


penters, engineers,  building  trades 
people,  and  roustabouts— all  Ameri- 
cans—did an  outstanding  Job.  They 
were  supported  in  their  efforts  by 
American  workers  from  across  the 
country. 

The  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  field  and  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  have  meant 
thousands  of  Jobs  for  Americans.  More 
importantly,  the  over  5  billion  barrels 
of  oil  produced  from  the  field  have  re- 
duced our  bill  for  imported  energy  by 
$130  billion.  This  money  has  stayed 
home  to  fuel  our  economy  and  provide 
opportunity  for  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
American  worker  can  repeat  the  suc- 
cess of  Prudhoe  Bay  and  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  That  is  why  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  an  effort 
to  open  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil  and 
gas  development. 


THE  POPE'S  ILL-ADVISED  VISIT 
WITH  WALDHEIM 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Bftr.  Speaker,  much 
controversy  has  been  engendered 
about  the  meeting  of  Pope  John  Paul 
n  and  Prime  Minister  Kurt  Waldheim, 
a  man  with  an  egregious  Nazi  past. 

I  have  admired  Pope  John  Paul's 
commitment  to  peace  as  a  Pope  of 
peace  and  his  commitment  to  human 
rights  as  a  Pope  of  human  rights  and 
as  a  Pope  committed  to  the  dignity  of 
man.  This  Pope  has  taken  his  message 
of  peace  and  dignity  to  troubled  parts 
of  the  world  such  as  Central  America 
and  Eastern  EXirope,  to  the  disenfran- 
chised and  the  dispossessed.  But  as  a 
Catholic.  I  am  disturbed  and  share  the 
dismay  of  others  around  the  world 
that  this  man  of  peace  would  meet 
with  a  man  of  this  history.  In  fact,  our 
own  U.S.  Government  has  expressed 
serious  reservations  about  Waldheim's 
thoughts  of  a  visit  here. 

Let  sanity  prevail.  Let  reason  help  us 
to  reach  accord.  This  inflammatory 
visit  between  the  Pope  and  Waldheim 
sets  back  the  hope  and  voice  of  the 
dignity  of  man  many  times.  For  If  we 
fall  to  feel  strongly  about  human 
rights  and  if  we  desire  a  world  in 
which  human  atrocities  may  never 
happen  again,  then  to  encourage  and 
to  allow  these  Idnds  of  meetings  to 
continue  is  to  recommit  the  mistakes 
of  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pope  has  served  as 
a  beacon,  as  a  light,  as  a  hope  and  a 
voice.  With  this  meeting,  his  light 
shines  a  little  less  bright. 


visions  of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  wUl  postpone  fur- 
ther proceedings  today  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  June  30. 1987. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ghat  of  minols).  Pursiumt  to  the  pro- 


VETERANS'  ADBaNISTRAllON 

HEALTH     CARE    AMENDBCENTS 
OF  1987 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  biU  (H.R.  2616)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  Improve  health 
care  programs  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 2616 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HovMe  of 
Rej>re»entatit>e3    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrPLE:  RETKRENCES  TO  TTfLE 
M.  UNTFEO  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Short  Tttlk.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
•s  the  "Veterans'  Administration  Health- 
Care  Amendments  of  1987". 

(b)  RcratxRcxs  TO  TmjE  38.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

TITLE  1— HEALTH  CARE  PROVISIONS 
SBC.  Itl.  EUGIBIUTY  FOR  MEDICAL  SERVICES. 

(a)  C^KRTAIN  Veterams  With  Servick-Coh- 
HSCTKD  Disabilitixs.— Section  612(a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may  furnish"  and 
inserting  In  lieo  thereof  "shall  fumiih". 

(b)  Othkr  Vktkrars.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  612(f)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(fKlKA)  In  addition  to  the  medical  serv- 
ices provided  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  furnish 
medical  services  on  an  outpatient  or  ambu- 
latory iMtsis— 

"(i)  to  any  veteran  who  la  a  former  prison- 
er of  war,  for  any  disability;  and 

"(11)  to  any  other  veteran  eligible  for  hos- 
pital care  under  section  ei(KaKl)  of  this 
title,  for  any  purpose  described  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sul>- 
sectlon,  the  Administrator  may  furnish 
medlc&l  services  on  an  outpatient  or  ambu- 
latory basis  to  a  veteran  eligible  for  hospital 
care  under  section  610  of  this  title  (other 
than  under  section  610(aKl))  for  any  pur- 
pose described  In  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(C)  Medical  services  described  In  tliis 
subparagraph  are  medical  services  reason- 
ably necessary— 

"(1)  In  preparation  for  hospital  admission; 

"(ii)  to  obviate  the  need  of  hospital  admis- 
sion, but  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  only 
to  the  extent  that  faculties  are  available; 
and 

"(ill)  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  has 
lieen  furnished  hospital  care,  nursing  home 
care,  or  domiciliary  care,  to  complete  treat- 
ment Incident  to  such  care,  but  only  for  a 
period  not  In  excess  of  12  monttis  after  dis- 
charge from  such  care,  unless  the  Adminis- 


trator finds  that  a  longer  period  Is  required 
by  reason  of  the  disability  being  treated.". 

(c)  CoNFORMnro  Amxhdicbit.— Section 
603(aX2KB)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 612(fKlKAKIi)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  612(fKlKCXiil)". 

SEC  in.  DOmCOJARY  CARE. 

Section  61(Kb)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"domicUiary  care  to"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "(2)  a  veteran"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "domiciliary  care  to  a  veteran". 

SEC  lOS.  DEFINTnON  OF  NURSING  HOME  CARE. 

Section  101(28)  ts  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "skilled  nursing  care" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "nursing":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Such  term  tocludes  services  delivered  in 
skilled.  Intermediate  care,  and  combined  fa- 
cilities. It  does  not  include  domiciliary  or 
residential  care.". 

SBC  IM.  DEFDKTnON  OF  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION FACIUTIES. 

Section  601(4)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(2)  by  strildng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ';  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(C)  public  or  private  facilities  at  which 

the  Administrator  provides  recreational  ac- 
tivities for  patients  receiving  care  under  sec- 
tion 610  of  tills  title.". 

SBC  ItC.  AUTHORIZED  CONTRACT  CARE. 

Section  603(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  receiving  nursing 
home  care  In  a  public  or  private  nursing 
home  in  the  community  under  section  620 
of  tills  title"  in  paragraph  (3)  after  "in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facility"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6): 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(8)  hospitalization  of  a  person  for  obser- 
vation and  examination  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  a  benefit  under  a  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration.". 

SEC  IM.  ENTITLEMENT  FOR  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
FOR  PERSONS  DISABLED  BY  TREAT- 
MENT OR  VOCATIONAL  REHABIUTA- 
T10N. 

Section  612(a)(1)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(C)  to  any  person  (1)  for  a  disatiillty  for 

which  the  person  is  In  receipt  of  compensa- 
tion under  section  351  of  this  title,  or  (11)  for 
a  disability  for  which  the  person  would  be 
entitled  to  compensation  under  section  351 
of  this  title  but  for  a  suspension  pursuant  to 
that  section,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  person's  continuing  eligibility  for  medi- 
cal services  Is  provided  for  in  the  Judgment 
or  settlement  described  in  such  section.". 

SEC  lf7.  RELOCATION  OF  VETERANS  READJUST. 
MENT  COUNSELING  CENTERS. 

(a)  Rrlocatioh.— The  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  not,  before  the  date 
specified  in  subsection  (b),  transfer  to  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health-care  facility 
the  location  for  the  provision  of  readjust- 
ment counseling  services  under  section  612A 
of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  from  any  lo- 
cation that  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
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this  Act  is  attumted  apart  from  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlBtratlan  bealth-care  fadUtlea. 

(b)  Of  1011*1)  Datk.— The  date  referred  to 
m  subsection  (a)  Is  tbe  last  day  of  the  ISO- 
day  period  beglnninc  on  the  later  of — 

(1)  the  date  on  which  the  report  required 
by  paracraph  (3)  of  secUon  612A(g)  of  UUe 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  received  by  the 
CcMnmlttees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(3)  the  date  on  which  the  report  required 
by  paracraph  (3)  of  such  section  is  received 
by  those  committees. 

(c)  JuSTiFiCATiow  FOE  Plah.— The  report 
referred  to  in  subsection  (bX2)  shall  Include 
a  detailed  explanation  and  Justification  for 
the  plan  described  In  such  report. 

(d)  DiacaiTioiiAKT  TKAiramoii.— Section 
ai2A(gXl)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall"  In  the  matter  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"may". 

sw.  iM.  coNntAcr  adclt  dat  hxalth  cake 

PBOCaAM. 

(a)  Tbbxb-Txak  EzmnioH.— Section 
eaiXfXS)  Is  amended  by  sUiUng  out  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1988"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30, 1991". 

(b)  Stvst  RmTTiBnfXirr.— The  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  conduct  a 
study  of— 

(1)  the  medical  efficacy  and  cost  effective- 
ness of  furnishing  adult  day  health  care 
under  seeUon  630(f)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  as  an  alternative  for  nursing 
home  care;  and 

(3)  the  comjtaratlve  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  providing  such  care  through  fa- 
cilities that  are  not  under  the  direct  Juris- 
diction of  the  Administrator  and  through 
facilities  that  are  under  the  direct  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Administrator. 

(c)  Rkpoxts.— <1)  The  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives— 

(A)  an  interim  report  on  the  study  imder 
subsection  (b).  to  be  submitted  not  later 
than  February  1, 1988;  and 

(B)  a  final  report  on  such  study,  to  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  February  1, 1901. 

(3)  Each  such  report  shall  Include— 

(A)  the  results  of  the  study  under  subsec- 
tkm  <b)  to  the  date  the  report  is  submitted; 
and 

(B)  any  other  recommendation  that  the 
Administrator  considers  appropriate  for  leg- 
islative and  administrative  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  furnishing  of  adult  day  health 
care  under  section  630<f )  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code. 

8W.  Its.  HXALIH  CABB  AND  MKDICAL  SUVICIS 
ABBOAD. 

Section  634(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"if  the  veteran"  and  aU  that  follows  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "If  the  veteran— 

"(1)  is  a  dtlxen  of  the  United  SUtes  so- 
joumlnc  or  residing  abroad; 

"(3)  is  In  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines; 
or 

"(3)  is  sojourning  or  residing  in  Canada.". 

BBC  lia  BBTBAL  OP  BBQUIBBMBm'  POB  ANNUAL 
BBPOBT  (W  COyrSACT  CABB. 

SecUon  301(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Health 
Care  Amendments  of  1979  (Public  Law  9^ 
33;  38  U.S.C.  601  note)  Is  repealed. 
8K.  UL  PILOT  PaOGBAM  ON  COWntACT  OOMMC- 
Nirr-BASBD  BBBIDBNnAL  CABB. 

(a)  AuTHOBiTT  FOB  Pboobam.— The  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  conduct  a 
pilot  procram  to  provide  care  and  treatment 
and  rebabOitattve  services  (by  contract  or 
otherwise)  in  halfway  houses,  therapeutic 
communities,  psychiatric  residential  treat- 


ment centers,  and  other  rommnnity-based 
treatment  facilities  to  homeless  veterans 
suffering  from  chronic  mental  illness  dis- 
abilities who  are  eligible  for  hospital  care 
under  section  eiO(aKl)  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  CaimuA  fob  Cohtbact  FAcmnzs.— 
Before  furnishing  such  care  and  services  to 
any  veteran  through  a  contract  facility,  the 
Administrator  shall  approve  (In  accordance 
with  criteria  which  the  Administrator  sbaU 
prescribe  by  regulaUon)  the  quality  and  ef- 
fecUveness  of  the  program  operated  by  such 
faculty  for  the  purpose  for  which  such  vet- 
eran is  to  be  furnished  such  care  and  serv- 
ices. 

(c)  DmuTiON  OP  PaooKAM.— The  authority 
for  the  pUot  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
Uon expires  on  September  30.  1988. 

(d)  Rxroar.— Not  later  than  May  1.  1988, 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresentaUves  a  report  on 
the  experience  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion under  the  pUot  program  to  that  date 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Administra- 
tor (together  with  reasons  for  such  recom- 
mendaUon)  as  to  whether  the  pilot  program 
should  be  continued. 

(e)  Puironfo. — (1)  There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  pilot  program  under 
this  secUon  for  fiscal  year  1988  the  sum  of 
$8,000,000. 

(3)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
pilot  program  for  fiscal  year  1988,  not  less 
than  $350,000  shall  be  expended  for  man- 
agonent  and  monitoring  of  the  program  to 
ensure  that  a  high  quality  of  care  is  provid- 
ed under  the  program  and  to  ensure  an  ac- 
curate accounting  of  fimds  for  the  program. 

(3)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  pUot  program  under  this  secUon 
other  than  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  such  purpose. 

(f)  RzPKAL.— (1)  SecUon  830C  (as  added  by 
section  2  of  Public  Law  100-6)  is  repealed. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  such  section. 

'TITLE  n— HEALTH  CARE  PERSONNEL 

SBC  Ml.  PAY  8CALI8  POB  DBPABTMKNT  OP  MEDI- 
CINB  AND  SUBGBBY. 

(a)  SBcnoif  4103  Schkduix.— The  table  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  4107  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SBCnOM  410S  SCHKDULB 

"Chief  Medical  Director,  $97,308. 

"Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director.  $93,348. 

"Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
$89,314. 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director, 
$86,683. 

"Medical  Director,  $73,958  minimum  to 
$83,818  maximum 

"Director,  $63,135  minimum  to  $79,975 
maximum.". 

(b)  SacnoN  4104(1)  Posmons.— The 
tables  in  subsection  (bXl)  of  section  4107 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"FHTSICIAII  Aim  DBMTIST  8CBXDULB 

"Director    grade,    $63,135    minimum    to 

$70,975  iwrliwiim 

'"ExecuUve   grade.   $58,397    minimum    to 
$75,784  maximum 
"Chief  grade.  $53,830  minimum  to  $69,976 

'"Senior  grade,  $45,763  minimum  to 
$59,488  maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $38,737  minimum  to 
$50,346  maximum. 

"FuU  grade.  $33,567  minimum  to  $43,341 
maximum. 


'"Associate    grade.    $37,173    minimum    to 

$35,336  n»*Tlmiiw« 

"'IfUBSX  SCRKDULX 

""Director  grade.  $53,830  minimum  to 
$69,976  maximum. 

'"Assistant  Director  grade,  $45,763  mini- 
mum to  $59,488  maxlmiim 

"'Chief  grade.  $38,737  minimnm  to  $50,346 

maTlwiiim 

""Senior     grade.     $33,567     minimum     to 
$43,341  maximum 
"Intermediate  grade,  $27,173  minimum  to 

$35,336  m»Tlmiim 

"Full  grade.  $33,458  minimum  to  $39,199 

maximum 

"Associate  grade,  $19,336  minimum  to 
$35,133  maximum. 

"Junior  grade,  $16,531  minimum  to 
$31,480  maximum 

"CUHICAL  PODIATKIST  AND  OPTOKXTBIST 
SCBXDUU 

"Chief  grade.  $53,830  minimum  to  $69,976 

n»*Tlnniiw» 

"Senior     grade,     $45,703     minimum     to 

$59,488  maximum 

"Intermediate  grade,  $38,737  minimum  to 
$50,346  maximum. 

"FuU  grade.  $32,567  minimum  to  $42,341 
maximum 

"Associate  grade,  $37,173  minimum  to 
$35,336  maximum.". 

(c)  Carxxx  Appomms.— SubsecUon  (cX3) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  any  person  appointed  under  secUon 
4103  of  this  tlUe  who  is  not  eligible  for  spe- 
cial pay  under  section  4118  of  this  title" 
after  "applies". 

SEC  MX.  MIBCELLANSOUS  MEDICAL  PEB80NNEL 
MATTEBS. 

(a)  NxTBSKs  PaxicnTif  Pat.— SecUon 
4107(eX3)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sat- 
urday" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Friday". 

(b)  Phabmacists.— (1)  SecUon  4104  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "'Pharmacists,  psy- 
chologists" in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Psychologists":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Clinical"  in  paragraph 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Pharma- 
cists, clinical". 

(2)  Section  4105(aX9)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "pharmacist."  after  "dental  tech- 
nologist,". 

(3)  Section  4107(f)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"registered  pharmacists,"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence after  "retain  the  services  or'. 

8BC    m.    DISCIPLINABY    B0AB08    POB    MEDICAL 
PCB80NNBL 

(a)  AUTHOBTTT  OP  DUdPLINABT  BOABDS.- 

SubsecUon  (a)  of  secUon  4110  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  The  Administrator  may  appoint 
boards  to  be  Icnown  as  disciplinary  boards. 
Each  such  board  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  five  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
who  are  senior  in  grade. 

"(2)  A  disciplinary  board  shall  determine 
charges  hi  a  covered  disciplinary  action  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection) 
brought  against  a  person  employed  in  a  po- 
slUon  provided  in  secUon  4104(1)  of  this 
UUe.  A  determination  by  a  board  shall  be 
made  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing. 

"(3)  The  majority  of  the  members  of  a  dis- 
ciplinary board  shall  be  employees  in  the 
same  category  of  posiUon  as  the  employee 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  charges. 


"(4)  The  appointment  of  disciplinary 
boards  shall  be  made  under  regulaUons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  charges  arising  from 
performance  or  conduct  of  duties  during  a 
person's  tenure  with  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
traUon  that  are  brought  against  a  person 
employed  in  a  position  provided  In  section 
4104(1)  of  this  Utle  in  a  case  that  U  not  a 
covered  disciplinary  action,  the  matter  shall 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures to  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 

"(6)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'covered  disciplinary  action'  means 
a  disciplinary  action— 

"(A)  arising  from  performance  or  conduct 
of  duties  during  a  person's  tenure  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  and 

"(B)  proposing  that  the  person  involved 
be— 

"(1)  removed, 

"(II)  suspended  for  more  than  14  days,  or 

"'(ill)  given  a  demoUon  involving  the  loss 
of  grade  or  pay.". 

(b)  DXTERMIIfATIORS    OP    BOARSS.— SubSCC- 

Uon  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "suitable"  and  all  that  follows  in  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserttng  hi  lieu  thereof 
"that  the  proposed  disciplinary  action  be 
sustained  or  modified  in  accordance  with 
llmltaUons  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tor.". 

(c)  CoNPORMiHG  AMKifDiCKirrs.— (1)  Subsec- 
Uon (c)  of  such  section  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "The  Chief  Medical  Director"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  Administra- 
tor". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  secUon  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Any  person  with  respect  to  whom  a 
decision  is  made  to  take  disciplinary  action 
under  authority  delegated  under  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  shall  have  the  right  to 
wpeal  such  decision  to  the  Administrator. 
In  the  absence  of  such  an  appeal  such  deci- 
sion shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
a  decision  of  the  Administrator.". 

SEC   SM.   HEALTH    PBOFE8SIONAL   SCHOLABSHIP 
PBOGRAM. 

(a)  CoDBSES  or  TRAnnifo.— Section 
4143(aXl)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  a 
course"  and  all  that  follows  in  such  section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  otherwise 
leading  to  qualification  for  employment  in  a 
posiUon  described  In  section  4104  of  this 
UUe;". 

(b)  LxABiLiTT  POB  Rbpatmzht.— SccUon 
4144(bX4)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"become  licensed"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "auxiliary,  during"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "meet  any  applicable  licensure 
or  registration  requirement  within". 

SEC  tS6.  PEBSONNEL  CEILINGS  FOB  NONCABEEB 
BESEABCH  PEBSONNEL. 

Section  5010(a>  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6XA)  Temporary  research  personnel  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  any  ceiling  on  full-time  equiva- 
lent employees  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnistra- 
Uon  or  any  other  personnel  ceiling  other- 
wise applicable  to  employees  of  the  Veter- 
ans' AdmlnlstraUon. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'temporary  re- 
search personnel'  means  personnel  who  are 
employed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  other  than  a  career  appointment  for 
work  on  a  research  activity  and  who  are  not 
paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  are 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Veter- 
ans' AdmlnlstraUon  to  support  such  acUvi- 
ty.". 


SEC  MS.  OPPICE  OP  THE  CHIBP  MEDICAL  DIBBC 
TOR. 

(a)  ASSISTANTS    TO    CMD    AND    DCMD.— 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsecUon  (a)  of  section 
4103  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Two  Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Directors,  who  shall  be  assistants  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director,  ^pointed  by  the 
Administrator  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  c:!hlef  Medical  Director.". 

(b)  Tknobx.— Subsection  (b)  of  such  sec- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  Any  appointment  under  subsecUon 
(a)  of  this  section  shaU  be  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  with  reappointment  permissible 
for  successive  four-year  periods.  Any  such 
appointment  or  reappointment  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Administrator  for  a  period 
not  in  excess  of  three  years.  Any  person  ap- 
pointed or  reappointed,  designated,  or  redes- 
ignated pursuant  to  this  section,  including 
subsecUon  (c)  of  this  section,  or  whose  ap- 
pointment or  reappointment,  deslgnaUon  or 
redeslgnation  is  extended  shall  be  subject  to 
removal  for  cause  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  procedures  similar  to  those  set  forth 
in  section  4110  of  this  tiUe.  The  members  of 
the  disciplinary  boards  in  such  cases  may  be 
any  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
secUon. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  relinquished  an  ap- 
pointment made  pursuant  to  section  4104(1) 
of  this  UUe  in  order  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment under  this  section  and  whose  appoint- 
ment, reappointment,  or  extension  of  ap- 
pointment or  reappointment  under  this  sec- 
tion is  terminated,  shall  be  entitled,  upon 
such  termination,  to  reemployment  under 
section  4104(1)  of  this  tiUe.". 

SEC    Vn.    DISaPLINARY    ACTIONS    CONCEBNING 
PROBA'nONARY  EMPLOYEES. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  4106  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  first  two  years  of  employment  of 
a  person  appointed  under  section  4104(1)  of 
this  title  shall  be  a  probationary  period. 
The  record  of  performance  of  any  such  em- 
ployee may  be  reviewed  at  any  time  during 
that  period  by  a  board  appointed  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 
Procedures  governing  the  review  of  employ- 
ee performance  during  the  probationary 
period  shall  be  established  in  regulaUons 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  The  board 
shall  recommend  to  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector action  consistent  with  the  ability  of 
the  employee,  as  determined  by  the  board, 
to  perform  efficiently.  The  Chief  Medical 
Director  may  accept,  reject,  or  modify  any 
recommendation  of  the  board.  If  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  takes  action  not  recom- 
mended by  the  board,  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  action  shall  be  made  part 
of  the  record.". 

SEC  MS.  ON-CALL  PAY  FOR  CXBTAIN  PEB80NNEU 

SecUon  4107  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  health  care  employee,  or  employee 
providing  services  incident  to  health  care, 
who  is  employed  pursuant  to  title  5  or  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  of  section  4104  of  this  tiUe 
and  who  is  officially  scheduled  to  be  on  call 
during  a  period  other  than  the  employee's 
regular  hours  of  duty  or  on  a  holiday  desig- 
nated by  law  or  Executive  order  shall  be 
paid  for  each  hour  of  such  on-call  duty 
(other  than  time  the  employee  was  actually 
at  work)  at  a  rate  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
hourly  overtime  rate  for  services  in  excess 
of  the  employee's  regularly  scheduled 
duty.". 


SEC  MS.  WAIVER  OP  UCENSURE  REQUIBEMENTS 
POB  CBBTAIN  PEBSONNEL. 

SubsecUon  (d)  of  secUon  4114  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  may 
waive  for  the  purpose  of  an  appointment 
under  this  secUon  the  requirement  of  sec- 
Uon 4105(a)  of  this  tiUe  that  the  licensure 
or  registration,  as  appropriate,  of  a  physi- 
cian, dentist,  podiatrist,  psychologist,  op- 
tometrist, registered  nurse,  practical  or  vo- 
cational nurse,  or  physical  therapist  be  in  a 
State  if  the  person  to  be  appointed— 

"'(1)  is  to  be  employed  in  a  research  post 
or  an  academic  post  or  where  there  is  other- 
wise no  direct  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
patients;  or 

"'(3)  is  to  serve  in  a  country  other  than  the 
United  States  and  such  person's  licensure  or 
registration  is  in  the  country  in  which  the 
person  is  to  serve.". 

TITLE  lU— A0MINI8TRAT10N  OF  HEALTH- 
CARE SYSTEM 

SEC  Ml.  HOSPITAL  COST  COLLECTIONS  AND  TOBT 
CLAIMS. 

(a)  Statutx  of  Limitations  fob  Suits  to 
Rbcovxr  Costs.— Section  639(bX3)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  A  proceeding  under  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  may  not  be  brought 
after  the  end  of  the  six-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  last  day  on  which  care  or  serv- 
ices for  which  recovery  is  sought  are  fur- 
nished to  the  veteran  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  chapter.". 

(b)  Tort  (Xaims.— Section  4116  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsecUon: 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  section 
2680(h)  of  tlUe  28  shall  not  apply  to  any 
claim  arising  out  of  a  negligent  or  wrongful 
act  or  omission  of  any  person  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  furnishing 
medical  care  or  treatment  (including  the 
conduct  of  clinical  studies  and  investiga- 
tions) while  in  the  exercise  of  such  person's 
duties  in  or  for  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.". 

(c)  SnTLxifXHT  OF  Tort  Claims.— (1)  Sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  3  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  secUon: 

"S  223.  AdmlnistraUTC  MtUeincnt  of  tort  clainw 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  UmitaUons  con- 
tained in  section  2672  of  UUe  28.  the  Admin- 
istrator may  settle  any  claim  for  money 
damages  against  the  United  States  cogniza- 
ble under  section  1346(b)  or  2672  of  tiUe  28 
or  section  4116  of  this  title  to  the  extent  the 
authority  to  do  so  is  delegated  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  Such 
delegation  may  not  exceed  the  authority 
delegated  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
United  States  attorneys  to  setUe  claims  for 
money  damages  against  the  United  States. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'settle',  with  respect  to  a  claim,  means 
consider,  ascertain,  adjust,  determine,  and 
dispose  of  the  claim,  whether  by  full  or  par- 
tial allowance  or  by  disallowance.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  secUon  222  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 

"223.    Administrative    setUement    of    tort 
claims.". 

SEC  an.  LUirrATioN  on  pbopebty  tbansfebs 
to  otheb  agencies. 
SecUon  5022(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  the  followlnr 
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"(3)  The  Adminlatnttor  may  not  transfer 
any  interest  in  real  property  ovned  by  the 
United  States  and  administered  by  the  Vet- 
enkos'  Administration  which  has  an  estimat- 
ed value  in  excess  of  $80,000  to  another  Fed- 
eral agency  or  to  a  State  (or  any  political 
Bubdlvlslaa  of  a  State)  unless  such  transfer 
is  spedflcally  authorised  by  law  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Health-Care  Amendments  of 
1987. 

"(3)  Amotmts  realised  from  the  sale  of 
any  interest  in  real  property  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund 
establlsbed  under  section  5000  of  this  UUe.". 

8BC  ML  PDUNOAL  MANAGDiBNT  OP  CAWnSN 
8IBVHX 

(a)  Iim— T-BKAaiwo  Aocouirr.— The 
secraid  sentence  of  section  4305  la  amended 
by  inserting  "or  other  interest-bearins  ac- 
counts" after  "checking  accounts". 

(b)  RixBrnoK  or  B*lajr3S  di  RxvoLvnfo 
Finn).— Section  4306  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence. 

8IC  SS4.  EXDIPnON  OF  CAfTRKN  8BRVICB  FROM 
PdSONNBL  CKILING& 

(a)  Ik  OnmtAi.— Chapter  75  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  the  foUowlng: 

"0  42M.  BxeBtptioB  front  pcfaonncl  eeUlngs 

"Persons  who  are  employed  by  the  service 
and  compensated  from  the  revolving  fimd 
established  by  secUon  4304  of  this  UUe  may 
not  be  considered  to  be  employees  of  the 
Veterans'  AdmlnistraUon  for  the  purposes 
of  any  porsonnel  ceiling  which  may  other- 
wise be  applied  to  employees  of  the  Veter- 
ans' AdmlnistraUon  by  the  President.". 

(b)  Clbucal  AMmmfxirT.— The  table  of 
secUons  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"4309.  EzempUon  from  personnel  ceilings.". 
8W.  m.  BsnMunoN  or  cotain  ruNDe  to  thk 

CANRSN  BBBVICX. 

(a)  RmoRATioR.— Section  113(bX3KB)  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code.  shaU  apply 
with  reaped  to  a  sequestraUon  order  Issued, 
or  a  sequestraUon  law  enacted,  for  any 
fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1985. 

(b)  iMFLBfBiTATioiT.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  take  such  action  as  is 
necessary  to  Implement  subsection  (a)  and 
shall,  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  report  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  on  the 
action  taken  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

SBC  Ma  PILOT  program  on  hospttal  managb- 

MENT  EFPICIENCT. 

(a)  EsTABi.TSHinwT  or  PaooKAM.— The  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shaU  carry 
out  a  pilot  program  to  determine  the  effect 
of  the  authorities  provided  by  this  secUon 
on  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  man- 
agement of  Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cal centers. 

(b)  DniGRATioii  or  Mkdical  Cxiims.— 
The  Administrator  shall  designate  five  med- 
ical centers  to  participate  In  the  pilot  pro- 
gram. The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  before 
making  such  designation 

(c)  MAWAuamm  Efticibict.— The  Direc- 
tor of  a  medical  center  designated  under 
subsection  (b)  may  waive  or  alter  such  laws 
and  regulations  ai^Ucable  to  the  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  the  medical 
center  (insofar  as  such  laws  and  regulations 
apply  to  such  medical  center)  as  may  be  au- 
thorised by  the  Administrator  In  order  to 
improve  the  ef f idaicy  and  economy  of  such 
medical  center. 


(d)  PaasBiVATioii  op  Faciutt  Busacr.— 
The  Administrator  shall  ensure  that  a  medi- 
cal center  designated  under  subsection  (b) 
does  not  incur  a  reduction  in  its  budget 
during  the  period  of  the  pilot  program  due 
to  any  improved  efficiency  or  economy  of 
operation  achieved  by  the  director  of  the 
medical  center  attributable  to  the  authority 
provided  such  director  under  this  section. 

(e)  Rkpokts.— The  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the 
pUot  program  under  this  section. 

(f)  DxTKATioif  op  Program.— The  pilot  pro- 
gram under  this  section  shall  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990. 

SBC    MI.    OUTPATIENT    CUHIC,    SOUTHERN    NBW 
JER8BY. 

(a)  III  OmaKAL.— The  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall  establish  and  oper- 
ate, as  part  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, an  outpatient  clinic  In  central  or 
southern  New  Jersey. 

(b)  EpracTTvx  Datc— The  Administrator 
shall  begin  the  site  location  process  for  such 
clinic  no  later  than  30  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SBC   JM.   NAME  OF  MBOICAL  CBNTKR.  SHREVE- 
PORT,  LOUISIANA 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  shall  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Overton 
Brooks  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center".  Any  reference  to  such  medical 
center  in  any  law,  regulation,  map,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  Overton  Brooks  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center. 

TITLE  rV— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC  Ml.  EFFECnVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1, 1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
se<»nd  demanded? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  Wit. 
Mohtgomery]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  CMr.  Solomon]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gombrt]. 

Ui.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2616  was  ordered 
reported  unanimously  by  our  commit- 
tee. The  biU  contains  a  wide  range  of 
health-care  provisions  which  are  clear- 
ly described  in  the  report  accompany- 
ing the  bill  (H.  Rept.  100-191)  howev- 
er, I  would  like  to  explain  and  com- 
ment on  the  major  provisions. 

The  first  title  of  the  biU  contains 
general  health  care  provisions.  In  par- 
ticular, it  would  require  the  VA  to  pro- 
vide outpatient  care  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  for  their  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  for  all 


medical  conditions  of  veterans  rated 
50  percent  or  more  disabled  as  well  as 
former  prisoners  of  war  [POWsl. 
Other  category  A  veterans  would  be 
provided  entitlement  for  outpatient 
care  in  preparation  for.  to  obviate  the 
need,  for,  and  as  followup  to,  hospital 
care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  last  year 
in  public  Law  99-272  the  Congress  sub- 
stantially changed  eligibility  by  creat- 
ing three  categories  which  have  been 
named  by  the  VA  as  categories  A.  B, 
and  C.  The  categories  were  conceptu- 
alized by  using  the  traditional  prior- 
ities for  VA  care;  service  connection 
and  ability  to  defray  the  costs  of  care. 
What  has  been  discovered,  or  course. 
is  that  about  94  percent  of  the  VA  pa- 
tient population  is  in  category  A:  es- 
sentially service-connected  and  low- 
income,  nonservice-connected  veter- 
ans. 

This  change  was  intended— at  least 
insofar  as  the  House  is  concerned— to 
bring  some  concreteness  to  the  subject 
of  eligibility.  The  old  "within  the  re- 
sources of  the  VA"  eligibility  for  hos- 
pital care  provided  no  planning  basis 
for  the  VA,  the  Congress,  or  veterans. 
However,  the  Public  Law  99-272  re- 
quirement for  hospital  care  allows  the 
normal  fluctuation  in  demand  to  be 
flexibly  met  by  the  space-available  cat- 
egories B  and  C. 

The  provision  in  H.R.  2616  would 
simply  extend  the  solidification  of  eli- 
gibility which  was  begun  in  Public  Law 
99-272.  An  important  feature  of  HJl. 
2616  is  that  less  costly  outpatient  (»re 
can  be  provided  with  the  same  statuto- 
ry foundation  as  hospital  care  Is  now 
provided.  The  obvious  result  should  be 
to  allow  medical  Judgment  to  select 
the  locus  as  well  as  the  procedure  for 
medical  care.  That  the  new  require- 
ment for  outpatient  care  is  less  exten- 
sive than  that  for  hospitalization  is 
simply  a  realization  that  at  this  time 
the  VA's  (opacity  for  outpatient  care 
is  insufficient  to  absorb  the  demand 
for  outpatient  services.  The  combina- 
tion of  less  cost  for  outpatient  proce- 
dures and  the  statutory  option  for  out- 
patient care  should  increase  over  time 
the  VA's  capacity  for  outpatient  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  provision  of 
H.R.  2616  Involves  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
an Readjustment  Counseling  Program, 
often  referred  to  as  the  Vet  Center 
Program.  This  provision  would  pre- 
vent the  rel(x:ation  of  any  storefront 
Vietnam  veteran  counseling  centers 
until  Congress  has  had  time  to  analyze 
and  evaluate  the  impact  of  the 
planned  relocations.  After  the  VA  sub- 
mits its  plan  for  relocating  these  vet 
centers  and  an  evaluation  of  the  vet 
center  effectiveness,  as  required  by  ex- 
isting law.  Congress  would  have  120 
dajrs  to  review  the  plan  before  it  could 
be  Implemented. 

To  date,  the  committee,  despite  writ- 
ten communication  with  the  VA.  has 


not  received  the  April  1,  1987.  statuto- 
ry report  of  the  Administrator's  eval- 
uation of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Vet 
Center  Program  in  helping  to  meet 
the  readjustment  needs  of  veterans  el- 
igible for  vet  center  counseling  serv- 
ices. The  absence  of  the  report  makes 
it  impossible  to  understand  the  VA's 
intentions  regarding  the  Vet  Center 
Program.  In  particular,  the  committee 
has  not  been  advised  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  VA's  announcement 
that  nine  vet  centers  are  to  be  phys- 
ically relocated  into  VA  medical  cen- 
ters during  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1987  and  the  VA's  plans  for  the  Na- 
tional Readjustment  Counseling  Pro- 
gram. 

Another  provision  in  H.R.  2616  is  in- 
tended to  Improve  the  delivery  of  VA 
health  care  services.  This  is  the  provi- 
sion that  would  extend  for  three  addi- 
tional years  the  authority  to  contract 
for  adult  day  health  care,  from  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  to  September  30, 
1991. 

This  authority  was  originally  au- 
thorized in  Public  Law  98-160  and  I 
continue  to  view  it  as  a  promising  al- 
ternative to  Institution-based  care  for 
veterans  who  have  some  family  to  care 
for  them  during  the  evening  and  week- 
ends but  need  some  minor  medical  su- 
pervision during  the  workday.  Alterna- 
tives to  institution-based  care  are  prac- 
tical as  well  as  significant  in  allowing 
veterans  to  remain  at  home  among 
family  and  friends  for  as  long  as  it  is 
medically  feasible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  section  2  of  Public 
Law  100-6  which  provided  a  contract 
authority  that  aDowed  the  VA  to  fur- 
nish community-based  residential 
treatment  to  chronically  mentally  ill 
homeless  veterans.  H.R.  2616  would  re- 
place section  620(c)  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  C(xle  with  a  1-year  pilot 
program  to  provide  community-based 
residential  care  to  homeless  chronical- 
ly mentally  ill  veterans.  The  reported 
bill  would  also  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $6  million  in  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  program  and  would  require 
that  not  less  that  $250,000  of  such 
moneys  be  devoted  to  management 
and  monitoring  of  the  program.  The 
evidence  is  very  strong  that  manage- 
ment of  noninstitutional  mental 
health  care  treatments  and  monitor- 
ing of  the  patients  can  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  neglect  of  former  mental 
patients  after  they  leave  mental  hospi- 
tals. I  hope  the  set-aside  money  will 
accomplish  just  that. 

In  title  II  of  the  reported  bill,  there 
are  provisions  that  are  Intended  to  im- 
prove the  VA's  ability  to  recruit  nurses 
and  pharmacists.  These  two  health 
care  professions  were  reported  to  be  in 
very  scarce  supply  in  VA  medical  cen- 
ters around  the  country.  It  is  true,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  registered  nurses  are  in 
short  supply,  but  the  problem  is  espe- 


cially acute  in  the  VA.  This  provision 
would  require  the  VA  to  pay  premium 
pay  for  work  on  Saturdays  as  well  as 
the  current  Sundays.  This  would  cer- 
tainly not  solve  the  whole  problem  of 
making  the  VA  competitive  in  the 
market  place,  but  would  allow  the  VA 
to  do  what  is  currently  general  prac- 
tice in  non-VA  hospitals. 

Another  provision  in  title  II  would 
move  pharmacists  into  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  pay  purposes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  this  same  thing 
for  physical  therapists,  respiratory 
therapists,  and  licensed  practical  and 
vocatiolnal  nurses  back  in  the  98th 
Congress.  It  did  wonders  to  improve 
the  recruitment  of  these  professionals 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  do  the  same 
thing  for  pharmacists. 

Along  with  these  Improvements  of 
the  VA's  ability  to  recruit  and  retain, 
H.R.  2616  would  widen  the  eligibility 
for  participation  in  the  VA's  Health 
Professional  Scholarship  Program  to 
medical  personnel  such  as  lab  techni- 
cians, respiratory  therapists,  and  phys- 
ical therapists.  The  scholarship  pro- 
gram has  proved  to  be  a  highly  suc- 
cessful method  for  recruiting  «md  re- 
taining health  care  professionals  for 
the  VA.  For  example,  73  percent  of 
the  full-time  nursing  students  who 
participated  in  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram have  stayed  in  the  VA  after  their 
obligated  service  period,  and  as  of 
April  23.  1987,  all  of  the  part-time 
scholarship  participants  have  re- 
mained in  VA  employment. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  the  transfer 
to  another  Federal  agency,  or  to  a 
State,  of  any  Interest  in  real  property 
owned  by  the  VA  which  has  a  value  es- 
timated at  more  than  $50,000  unless 
the  transfer  is  explicitly  authorized 
under  law.  Land  that  is  declared 
excess  would  be  sold  at  fair  market 
value  and  funds  would  be  deposited  in 
the  revolving  fund  used  to  build  new 
parking  garages  at  VA  medical  facili- 
ties. During  the  99th  Congress,  the 
committee  reported  H.R.  4623  wliich 
included  a  provision  prohibiting  the 
Administrator  from  declaring  certain 
property  excess.  The  report  accompa- 
nying H.R.  4623  contained  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  committee's  c«ncem  over 
the  Increasing  pressure  on  the  Admin- 
istrator to  declare  vacant  land  excess 
to  VA  needs. 

Section  306  of  H.R.  2616  is  similar  to 
a  provision  on  hospital  management 
efficiency  which  I  Introduced  last  year 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  but  re- 
jected in  the  Senate.  This  provision 
would  require  the  VA  to  conduct  a 
pilot  program  at  five  medical  centers 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  operat- 
ing such  centers  free  of  certain  statu- 
tory and  regulatory  constraints.  Qiven 
this  authority,  we  believe  that  more 
veteran  patients  can  be  treated  with- 
out Increasing  operating  budgets.  Any 
funds  that  are  saved  as  a  result  of  this 
test   program   would   remain   at   the 


medical  centers  involved.  I  am  encour- 
aged that  the  VA  has  formed  a  group 
of  high  level  officials  who  have  been 
examining  the  specific  limitations  and 
restrictions  which  may  inhibit  the 
management  efficiency  of  medical 
center  directors,  which  they  believe 
could  be  lifted  without  altering  the 
mission  of  the  facilities  or  in  any  way 
adversly  affecting  veteran  benefid- 
ari^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
subcommittee  on  hospitals  and  health 
care,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  for  the 
leadership  he  provided  in  helping 
draft  this  bill.  I  am  also  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  Mr. 
Solomon,  for  his  leadership  and  coop- 
eration in  getting  the  bill  to  the  floor. 
I'm  very  grateful  to  all  members  of 
the  committee  who  have  worked  on 
the  bill,  especially  members  of  the 
subcommittee  who  attended  the  hear- 
ings and  spent  so  much  time  on  this 
measure.  I  do  want  to  mention  Lahb 
Evans  who,  while  not  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, (x>ntrlbuted  much  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Vet  Center  ProgranL 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  it. 

D  1230 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  2616.  This  bill  reflects  a  con- 
tinuing commitment  of  the  Congress 
to  assure  quality  health  care  for  de- 
serving veterans.  It  fine  times  several 
programs  and  mandates  outpatient 
care  for  our  most  deserving  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  chairman  has  con- 
cisely explained  the  substantive  provi- 
sion of  this  significant  bill.  I  want  to 
highlight  those  provisions  which  may 
be  of  special  interest  to  many  veter- 
ans, although  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  necessarily  more  important 
than  the  others.  I  very  strongly  en- 
dorse the  bill  in  its  entirety. 

Section  101  codifies  the  current  eligi- 
bility for  VA  outpatient  care.  Those 
veterans  now  eligible  for  outpatient 
care  would  be  protected  from  future 
budget  cuts  aimed  at  reducing  the 
number  of  veterans  cared  for  in  the 
VA's  outpatient  clinics.  The  so-called 
category  A,  B,  and  C,  eligibility  system 
had  worked  well  for  inpatient  eligibil- 
ity. Dire  predictions  of  all  the  prob- 
lems that  would  develop  with  the  new 
inpatient  eligibility  system  proved  to 
be  unfounded,  and  the  time  is  right 
for  a  similar  assurance  of  treatment 
for  outpatients  who  are  our  highest 
priority  concern— such  as  the  service 
connected,  the  poor,  and  former 
POWs. 

Section  102  corrects  something 
about  which  service-connected  veter- 
ans have  properly  expressed  concern. 
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Under  the  current  provisions  of  law  on 
eligibility  for  domiciliary  care,  certain 
veterans  are  better  situated  than  serv- 
ice-connected veterans.  The  bill's  pro- 
vision would  remove  the  difference  In 
eligibility  so  that  service-connected 
veterans  are  treated  the  same. 

Section  202  extends  premium  pay 
for  nurses  from  not  only  Sunday  but 
to  Satitfday  as  well.  A  shortage  of 
nurses  plagues  both  the  VA  and  the 
private  sector  hospitals  in  some  areas, 
including  my  own  in  New  Torlc.  This 
provision  of  HJi.  2616  will  help  allevi- 
ate at  least  part  of  this  problem  for 
theVA. 

Section  306.  which  would  establish  a 
pUot  program  on  hospital  manage- 
ment efficiency,  is  Just  the  kind  of  ex- 
periment the  Government  ought  to  be 
conducting  to  perhaps  cut  some  Gov- 
ernment redtape  and  better  utilize  our 
tax  dollars.  Decentralized  manage- 
ment has  advantages  which  are  be- 
coming increasingly  well  understood, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  tried  at  the  VA  on  a  selective 
basis. 

I  recognize  the  VA  already  has  some- 
what of  a  decentralized  style  of  man- 
agement, but  current  VA  management 
must  operate  within  many  externally 
applied  legal  and  regulatory  restraints, 
some  of  which  might  be  unnecessary. 
We  ought  to  find  out  if  they  are.  What 
we  find  out  could  have  profound  impli- 
cations for  the  entire  Government.  VA 
hospital  directors  around  the  country 
are  very  enthusiastic  about  being  in- 
volved in  this  pilot  project.  The  House 
passed  a  similar  bill  last  year  but  the 
other  body  declined  to  go  along.  This 
year  our  committee  feels  that  a  good 
chance  exists  for  final  passage. 

An  important  provision  of  this  bill 
concerns  the  storefront  vet  centers  of 
the  VA.  It  prevents  the  transfer  of 
them  to  more  traditional  hospital  set- 
tings until  120  days  after  two  required 
reports  are  received  by  the  Congress 
from  the  VA.  This  will  give  the  Con- 
gress necessary  time  to  evaluate  and 
act  upon  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  reports.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  has  been  and  is  my  judgment 
that  location  of  such  centers  ought  to 
be  based  solely  on  the  best  medical 
Judgment  of  VA  officials. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2616  also 
strengthens  the  administration  of  the 
VA  medical  system.  It  gives  necessary 
authority  to  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor to  more  effectively  manage  the  VA 
hospitals,  outpatient  clinics  and  nurs- 
ing homes. 

BCr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
good  one.  It  has  evolved  from  a  long 
process  of  careful  study  and  consider- 
ation by  all  the  members  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  par- 
ticularly commend  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  MoinaoifnT],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arlcansas  [Mr.  Hammxr- 
scmaDTl,  and  the  distinguished  rank- 


ing member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care,  for  their 
excellent  work  on  it.  It  is  a  bill  we  can 
all  support  and  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  HammxrschmiptI. 

Mr.  HAMMXniSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  2616. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  VA  medical  proginm. 
Those  hearings  and  committee  studies 
before  and  after  them  resulted  in  the 
bill  before  us.  It  Ls  a  good  and  neces- 
sary bill,  and  deserves  the  support  of 
the  Congress. 

liir.  Speaker,  the  health  care  pro- 
gram improvement  bill  is  a  compre- 
hensive measiire  ranging  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor's Office  to  eligibility  for  outpatient 
care.  H.R.  2616  is  a  compilation  of  ad- 
ministration proposals,  committee  pro- 
posals, and  committee  modification  of 
administration  proposals. 

One  of  the  most  significant  provi- 
sions which  merits  discussion  is  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  I.  With  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  90-272,  we  removed  the 
uncertainty  veterans  faced  with  re- 
spect to  their  eligibility  for  hospital 
care.  For  the  first  time,  we  defined  the 
universe  of  veterans  to  whom  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  must  provide  in- 
patient care.  Now,  with  sufficient  ex- 
perience under  Public  Law  99-272,  we 
are  ready  to  carry  the  definition  proc- 
ess the  next  logical  step— to  outpatient 
care. 

Essentially,  the  bill  before  us  today 
would  mandate  the  VA  to  provide  out- 
patient care  to  the  same  veterans  to 
whom  it  provides  care  today  on  a  dis- 
cretionary basis.  I  certainly  support 
this  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  provisions  of 
H.R.  2616  have  been  well  explained  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
House  Veterans'  affairs  committee, 
and  also  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care, 
and  by  my  good  friend  Jerry  Solo- 
mon. They  and  all  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
excellent  legislation. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  CalUomla  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon]. 

Mr.  LAOOl^ARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  commend  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ham- 
mkrschmidt].  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  and  everybody 
else  who  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor 
here  today. 


I  think  It  Is  an  exceUent  bill,  and  I 
particularly  want  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  addressing  the  issue  that  Is 
of  great  concern  wherever  they  are  lo- 
cated; namely,  the  question  of  store- 
front veterans'  readjustment  coimsel- 
ing  centers.  I  have  one  in  my  district. 
It  performs  an  excellent  service.  The 
people  there  have  been  quite  nervous 
alx>ut  whether  it  will  continue.  I  think 
that  when  that  happens,  they  spend  a 
lot  more  time  womrlng  about  that 
than  attending  to  the  needs  of  thelr 
clients. 

I  appreciate  the  inclusion  of  this 
particular  matter. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  up 
those  counseling  centers.  We  think 
there  should  Ije  more  time  before  we 
start  closing  them  up.  We  would  like 
to  get  more  information,  and  that  Ls 
what  we  requested  under  this  legisla- 
tion, to  delay  the  closing  for  a  year. 
Maybe  some  should  be  closed,  but 
some  should  be  kept  open.  We  really 
are  not  closing  them.  In  effect,  they 
would  be  moved  to  the  hospitals  on 
the  hospital  grounds.  We  like  the  way 
the  program  has  worked  so  far  and  we 
are  going  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  it 
before  we  start  letting  the  administra- 
tion Just  close  them  up. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  gentleman's  re- 
marks are  well  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consimie  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yorlt.  for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2616  as  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  believe 
this  legislation  will  greatly  improve 
the  delivery  of  health  care  services  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  final  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2616,  as  amended 
would  in  part  require  the  VA  to  pro- 
vide outpatient  care  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  for  their  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  for  all 
medical  conditions  of  veterans  rated 
50  percent  or  more  disabled  as  well  as 
former  prisoners  of  war.  As  my  col- 
leagues may  know,  under  current  law 
outpatient  care  to  these  veterans  is 
discretionary:  H.R.  2616  mandates  this 
care. 

Moreover,  H.R.  2616  would  provide 
the  VA  Administrator  with  the  au- 
thority to  pay  for  emergency  hospital 
care  for  veterans  who  have  been 
placed  in  community  nursing  homes  at 
VA  expense.  The  bill  would  also  pre- 
vent the  transfer  of  storefront  vet  c>en- 
ters  in  VA  medical  facilities  before  a 
120-day  period  after  congressional  re- 
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dplent  of  two  reports  from  the  VA 
which  are  required  by  law.  Another 
provision  of  H.R.  2616  is  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  provide  care  and  treatment  in 
community-based  treatment  facilities; 
that  Is.  halfway  houses  to  homeless 
veterans  suffering  from  chronic 
mental  illness  disabilities  and  who  are 
eligible  for  hospital  care  as  category  A 
veterans. 

Another  provision  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  to  Mem- 
bers is  an  amendment  I  offered  to  the 
bill  wlilch  requires  the  VA  to  establish 
and  operate  an  outpatient  clinic  in 
central  or  southern  New  Jersey.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Veterans'  Committee 
adopted  my  legislation  and  I  hope  the 
full  House  of  Representatives  will  also 
vote  to  approve  it. 

The  inclusion  of  this  amendment  In 
H.R.  2616  represents  a  4-year  effort  on 
my  part  to  improve  health  care  deliv- 
ery to  veterans  In  the  central  and 
southern  regions  of  my  home  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  compelling  need 
for  a  medical  facility  in  central/south- 
em  New  Jersey  area  is  well  document- 
ed. In  the  VA's  own  study.  Ocean 
County  emerged  as  the  No.  1  priority 
for  establishing  a  satellite  outpatient 
clinic.  The  VA's  twtniminn  threshold 
requirement  to  establish  such  a  clinic 
is  15.000  service-connected  visits  per 
year.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Ocean  Coimty 
alone,  the  VA  estimates  that  a  satellite 
clinic  would  receive  52,000  visits  by 
service-connected  veterans  per  year. 
That  is  more  than  three  times  the 
Tntntmiim  number  of  visits  that  Justi- 
fies a  VA  clinic. 

Currently,  Mr.  Speaker,  veterans  in 
the  southern  regions  of  New  Jersey 
must  travel  either  to  the  Philadelphia 
VA  hospital  or  to  the  Wlhnington.  DE. 
hospital.  Of  the  two  VA  medical  cen- 
ters in  the  State,  both  are  located  in 
northern  New  Jersey— at  least  1V4 
hours  drive  one  way.  The  outpatient 
clinic  in  Newark  is  extremely  busy- 
frequently  plagued  with  staffing 
shortages  and  equipment  breakdowns. 
In  short,  it  simply  cannot  meet  the 
demand  for  outpatient  services  in  the 
State. 

The  Ocean  County  clinic  would  treat 
minor  surgery,  fill  pharmaceutical 
needs  and  provide  local  diagnostic 
services  for  veterans  in  several  coun- 
ties including  Ocean.  Monmouth,  Bur- 
lington. Mercer,  and  Atlantic  Coun- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment,  which 
is  listed  as  section  307  of  H.R.  2616. 
will  not  only  go  a  long  way  to  meet  the 
current  unmet  demand  for  VA  medical 
services  but  also  will  prepare  for  the 
future.  The  dollars  we  spend  to  estab- 
lish this  cUnic  will  provide  valuable 
health  care  to  a  most  distinguished 
groups  of  Americans— our  veterans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  HJl.  2616. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  E>rANs].  a  member  of 
our  committee  and  an  active  chairman 
of  one  of  our  subcommittees. 

Mr.  EVANS,  liftr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  specifically  to  high- 
light the  provisions  concerning  the 
transition  of  community-based  read- 
justment counseling  centers.  Section 
107  of  this  biU  prohibits  the  Veterans' 
Administration  from  relocating  free 
standing  vet  centers  to  medical  facili- 
ties until  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  has  received  two  required 
reports  on  the  readjustment  needs  of 
veterans  and  the  plan  and  timetable 
for  relocating  vet  centers.  These  re- 
ports are  expected  to  provide  the  in- 
formation needed  to  be  able  to  make 
informed  decisions  on  the  relocation 
of  vet  centers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  VA  has  not 
yet  provided  Congress  with  the  report 
on  readjustment  needs,  which  the 
agency  was  required  to  do  by  April  1, 
the  VA  has  adopted  a  policy  of  relocat- 
ing vet  centers  this  year.  For  the  rea- 
sons already  cited,  these  relocations 
are  clearly  premature,  unwise  and  ill 
advised  and  could  prove  to  be  needless- 
ly disruptive  to  the  readjustment 
counseling  program. 

Section  107  also  significantly 
amends  the  current  vet  center  transi- 
tion requirement.  Currently,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  required  to  provide  an 
orderly  transaction  of  vet  centers. 
Under  this  legislation,  the  Administra- 
tor is  no  longer  mandated  by  law  to 
undertake  an  orderly  transition.  In- 
stead, the  Administrator  is  given  dis- 
cretionary authority  concerning  the 
transition  of  vet  centers. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [SoNNT  MoNTGOicntYl,  for  his  lead- 
ership on  the  vet  center  relocation 
issue.  The  concerns  Chairman  Mont- 
ooMKHT  has  expressed  about  these  re- 
locations and  the  actions  taken 
through  this  legislation  are  greatly  ap- 
preciated. I  urge  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port for  passage  of  H.R.  2616,  includ- 
ing provisions  regarding  our  vet  cen- 
ters. 

Mr.  [XDWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukj  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on  Its  ex- 
cellent work  in  txinging  H.R.  2616.  the  VA 
health  care  prograrm  bill,  H.R.  2327.  the 
travel  benefits  bill,  and  H.R.  1504,  ttie  exterv 
sion  of  ttw  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  to  the 
fkxx  of  the  House  for  final  passage.  These 
three  bills  deserve  our  wholehearted  support 

These  bills  are  Important  because  they  heip 
to  retain,  arxl  in  some  cases  strengttien,  a  va- 
riety of  benefit  programs  that  are  essential  to 
the  well-t>eing  of  our  Natnn's  veterans. 

We  spend  a  lot  of  time  here  in  the  Con- 
gress figuring  out  where  and  how  we  will  save 
the  billions  of  doHars  necessary  to  get  our  def- 


\tix  under  control.  We  must  certainly  do  ■■ 
that  we  can  to  curb  wasteful  aperKflng.  Bui  as 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  CommittM  hM  shown, 
slashing  veterans  benefits  programs  is  not  the 
answer  to  our  problems.  In  fact,  preserving 
ttiese  programs  may  t>e  part  of  the  answer. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Veterarts'  Job  Train- 
ing Program.  H.R.  1504,  which  seeks  to 
extend  that  program  for  arwther  3  years,  wW 
help  to  ensure  tttat  those  veterans  who  can 
work,  but  need  training  first,  wHI  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  get  a  job.  By  making  ttiese  men 
and  women  independent  wage  earners,  we 
are  helping  them  to  a  more  productive  Nfe, 
and  vra  are  also  helpir)g  to  turn  them  into  tax 
revenue  producers  rather  than  receivers.  That 
makes  fiscal,  as  well  as  common  sense. 

I  want  to  ttunk  the  committee  for  its  good 
sense  in  protecting  this  program,  the  travel 
benefit  program,  ar>d  a  variety  of  health  care 
programs  that  reaily  do  make  a  difference  to 
veterans.  I  urge  all  of  my  coUeagues  to  give 
these  t>ills  tt>eir  support 

Mrs.  U.OYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  three  veterans  bills  tfwt  are  pending 
before  the  House  today. 

Eariier  in  the  year,  this  House  with  my  full 
support  formally  expressed  in  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  27,  its  strong  oppositkxi  to  the 
administration's  VA  budget  for  fiscal  1988  be- 
cause it  wouM  have  reduced  ttie  VA's  capac- 
ity to  provide  health  care  to  eligible  veterans. 
At  that  time  Chairman  Montgomery  had 
estimated  that  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  administratkxi's  $75  million  resdsston 
vraukl  be  a  significant  reductior>— 212,000— in 
outpatient  visits  to  VA  medk»l  facilities.  One 
of  the  bills  that  we  are  considering  today— 
H.R.  2616— mandates  that  certain  categories 
of  veterans  will  continue  to  receive  outpatient 
care  from  VA  medk^l  facilities  as  a  matter  of 
right  Those  categories  includes  veterans  dis- 
abled in  war,  former  prisoners  of  war.  and 
tow-income  veterans.  In  order  to  ensure  ttiat 
no  eligible  veteran  will  be  denied  access  to 
outpatient  care,  the  bill  provkles  provisions 
that  will  help  the  VA  to  recruit  and  retain 
nurses,  pharmacists,  and  other  health  care 
professionals  to  adequately  staff  its  medical 
fadlities. 

The  second  bill  tttat  is  before  us— H.R. 
2327— is  equally  important  in  protecting  the 
health  care  benefits  of  eligible  veterans  by  en- 
suring that  tt>ey  will  be  fully  reimbursed  for 
their  travel  expenses  to  VA  medtoal  facilities. 
This  bill,  wh«h  I  was  proud  to  cosponsor  in 
cooperatkxi  with  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority nf>emt)er  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  responds  to  recent  VA  regulatkxw 
whwh  have  severely  restricted  eligibility  for 
veterans'  beneficiary  travel  payments.  These 
regulatnns  have  had  the  effect  of  denying  VA 
medcal  care  to  veterans— especially  those  in 
rural  areas — wtw  canrwt  afford  tf>e  trip  to  a 
hospital  even  though  they  may  be  in  urgent 
need  of  medical  attentton.  Travel  payments 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  VA  health  care  package, 
and  I  hope  that  all  of  my  coUeagues  will  ioin 
me  today  in  supporting  the  effort  to  protect 
tttis  important  beneifX. 

The  third  bill  that  is  before  us— H.R.  1504— 
is  also  deserving  of  our  support  This  blH 
wouki  extend  a  program  that  has  been  highly 
successful  in  addressing  the  unemptoyment 
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problam  of  VMnam-«ni  and  Korean  conflict 
vatarant.  Since  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
waa  enacted  In  1963,  It  has  helped  more  than 
50,000  veterans  to  become  productively  em- 
ployed. 

tt  is  generally  accepted  that  veterans  consti- 
tula  26  percent  of  the  total  population  of  dMo- 
caled  worlcers  In  this  country  today.  By  ex- 
tendkig  the  Veterans'  Job  Tr^ning  Act,  which 
Is  due  to  expire  on  July  2,  1967,  we  can  afford 
many  of  ttiese  veterans  the  opportunity  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families. 

(  Each  of  tt>ese  bills,  is  an  Important  part  of 
our  veterans  legislative  agenda,  and,  I  am 
proud  to  join  our  colleagues  on  tfw  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  In  supporting  their  enact- 
ment by  the  House  today. 

Mr.  QIUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  three  pieces  of  legisiation  t)rought 
before  the  House  today:  H.R.  2616.  the  VA 
Health  Care  Act  Amendments  of  1967;  H.R. 
2327,  the  VA  Beneficiary  Travel  Program;  and 
H.R.  1504,  the  Veterans  Employment  and 
Education  amendments.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
QOMERY]  for  his  ieadersfiip  on  the  committee, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Dowdy]  and  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  for  their  dedicated  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  veterans. 

The  VA  Heeith  Care  Act  Amendments  of 
1967  authorizes  $6  million  for  a  pilot  program 
to  provide  oommunity-baaed  treatment  to 
homeleaa  veteraro  suffering  from  chronic 
mental  illness.  Ttie  homeless  mentally  III  have 
become  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
present-day  society.  The  problem  will  not  be 
solved  until  a  comprehensive  and  Integrated 
system  of  care  for  ttie  cftronically  mentally  III 
Is  establiahed.  H.R.  2616  requires  that  the  VA 
furnish  outpatient  health  care  to  category  A 
veterana  seeking  care.  Exterxing  marKtatory 
treatment  for  outpatient  care  wHI  enable  veter- 
ans to  predkrt  tfw  likelihood  of  receiving  care 
and  eliminate  the  need  for  costlier  inpatient 
services. 

The  VA  Beneficiary  Travel  Program  requires 
the  Veterans'  Admintetration  to  pay  travel  berv 
efits  to  certain  eligible  veterans.  As  a  cosporv 
sor  of  this  fine  legislation,  (H.R.  2327),  I  want 
to  stress  that  historically,  VA  travel  benefits  in 
connection  with  medical  treatment  have  been 
awarded  on  a  dacretionary  basis.  However, 
new  regulations  prescribed  in  Apnl  1987  have 
KmitBd  eUgUMy.  Studies  have  shown  that  tfie 
veterans  applying  for  travel  benefits  are  more 
likely  to  be  unemptoyed  and  have  incomes 
betow  $10,000.  Misny  of  our  veterans  have 
been  unable  to  use  VA  health  care  witfiout 
travel  benefits.  These  new  regulations  have 
placed  an  unreasonable  hardship  on  our 
rteedy  veterans. 

The  Veterans  Employment  and  Education 
Act  amendments  (H.R.  1504)  authorizes  S30 
mHon  in  fiacal  year  1987  and  $60  million  an- 
nually through  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act  [VJTA].  The  VJTA  was 
enacted  In  1963  in  response  to  the  high  un- 
etnptayment  among  Vietnam-era  and  Korean 
veterans.  Through  the  program  the  VA  pays 
aubaidtos  to  empk>yer8  providing  on-the-job 
training  in  approved  pnsgrams.  This  successful 
program  has  helped  over  48,000  chronically 
unemptoyed  veterans  return  to  wodc  When 
the  program  waa  enacted  in  1963,  the  unem- 


ployment rate  for  Vietnam  veterans  was  9.1 
percent  Today,  It  stands  at  4.2  percent,  kiwer 
ttian  ttiat  of  tfw  comparable  group  of  nonvet- 
erans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttwse  measures  help  alleviate 
many  of  ttie  burdera  faced  by  our  veterans 
and  tfie  rest  of  society,  such  as  homelessness 
and  ur>empk>yment  Accordingly,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  the  VA  Health 
Care  Act  Amendments  of  1987,  the  VA  Bene- 
ficiary Travel  Program,  and  tfw  Veterans  Em- 
ptoyrnent  and  Education  Act  amendments. 
These  bills  which  received  Vne  unanimous 
support  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
deseo/e  our  solM  support 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2616, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Health  Care  Pro- 
grams Act  of  1987.  CXjr  veterans  have  sacri- 
ficed a  great  deal  for  this  Natk>n.  We  must 
rxMv  honor  ttie  commitment  we  made  to  pro- 
vkto  tt>em  with  needed  health  care. 

This  t>ill  wouM  provkle  outpatient  care  for 
veterans  disabled  in  war,  former  prisoriers  of 
war,  and  low-income  veterans.  It  woukJ  ervable 
tf)e  VA  to  provide  incentives  to  ensure  ttiat 
quality  nurses,  pharmacists,  and  ottier  needed 
professionais  are  available  to  provMe  that 
care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
2616,  It  is  my  strong  hope  tfiat  passage  of  this 
legislatxjn  will  not  be  injurious  to  tfie  Veterans' 
Outreach  Center,  Inc.,  whwh  is  kxated  in  my 
District  in  Rochester,  NY.  The  Veterans'  Out- 
reach Center  is  a  not-for-profit  community- 
based  organization,  whk:h  was  established  in 
1973.  The  center  served  as  a  model  for  the 
VA  Vet-Center  Program  which  was  initiated  In 
1979.  tt  has  helped  thousands  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans  with  readjustment  problems,  utilizing 
contracts  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
arxl  ttie  great  State  of  New  York.  The  Veter- 
ans' Outreach  Center  receives  additional  sup- 
port from  foundations,  businesses,  and  indivkl- 
uals  in  our  community. 

The  Veterans'  Outreach  Center  and  the  VA 
Vet  Center  have  worked  cooperatively  in  our 
community  since  1986,  when  tfie  VA  Vet 
Center  was  first  established  in  our  community. 
It  is  my  hope  that  tx}th  initiatives  can  continue 
to  work  together  and  serve  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans urxler  tfie  readjustment  counseling  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  niinoia).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomert] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bUl  (H.R.  2616),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clatise  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  this  bill  and  also.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  next  two  biUs,  H.R.  2327,  and 
H.R.  1504,  to  be  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

BENEFICIARY      TRAVEL      PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2327)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  ensure  eligibil- 
ity of  certain  individuals  for  benefici- 
ary travel  benefits  when  traveling  to 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  fa- 
cilities. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  2337 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  BENEFI- 
CIARY TRAVEL  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Eirrmxiixirr.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 111  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "may"  l>otb  places  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"shall";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "person"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "eligible  claimant  or  benefici- 
ary". 

(b)  BRRxnciARixs.— Such  section  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(1)  by  redeslKnating  sulisections  (b),  (c). 
(d).  and  (e)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  and 
(f );  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  sul>section  (bxi): 

"(bXl)  The  following  persons  are  entitled 
to  payment  under  this  section: 

"(A)  A  veteran  traveling  In  connection 
with  treatment  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. 

"(B)  A  veteran  with  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  at  SO  percent  or  more  for 
any  disability. 

"(C)  A  veteran  receiving  or  eligible  to  re- 
ceive pension  under  section  521  of  this  title 
for  any  disability. 

"(D)  A  veteran  whose  annual  income  (de- 
termined in  accordance  with  section  503  of 
this  title)  does  not  exceed  the  maximum 
annual  rate  of  pension  which  would  t>e  pay- 
able to  such  veteran  If  such  veteran  were  el- 
igible for  pension  under  section  521  of -this 
title  for  any  disability. 

"(E)  A  veteran  for  whom  ambulance 
transportation,  wheelchair  van  transporta- 
tion, or  other  special  mode  of  transporta- 
tion Is  medically  indicated  and  an  adminis- 
trative determination  Is  made  that  the  vet- 
eran is  unable  to  l>ear  the  cost  of  such 
transportation  for  any  disability. 

"(F)  A  veteran  who  Is  determined  (under 
regulations  prescril>ed  by  the  Administra- 
tor) to  tie  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 


the  travel  for  wtilch  payment  under  this 
section  is  claimed  for  any  dlsabUity. 

"(O)  Such  other  persons  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  by  regulation. 

"(2)  The  purposes  for  wtilch  payments  for 
travel  shall  lie  made  under  this  section  are 
those  specified  In  regulations  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  In  effect  on  July  1,  1986 
(38  CFR  17.100,  17.102). 

"(3)  Payment  may  not  l>e  provided  to  a 
person  under  this  section— 

"(A)  to  reimburse  for  the  cost  of  travel  by 
privately  owned  vehicle  In  any  amount  In 
excess  of  the  cost  of  such  travel  by  public 
transportation  unless  public  transportation 
la  not  reasonably  accessible  or  would  l>e 
medically  Inadvisable;  or 

"(B)  In  excess  of  the  actual  expense  In- 
ctirred  by  such  person  (as  certified  In  writ- 
ing by  such  person).". 

(c)  CoMroRMmG  AiixirDifzirrs.— Subsection 
(f)  of  such  section  (as  redesignated  by  sul>- 
section  (b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3KC)  of 
this  subsection,  and.  In  any  event.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  enactment  of  this  sul>- 
section  and  not  less  often  than  annually 
thereafter,  and"  In  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"paragraph  (2KC)  of  this  sutisection  and.  in 
any  event,  not  less  often  than  annually 
and,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2);  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  striking  out  "paragraph 
(3KC)"  In  that  paragraph  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2KC)". 

(d)  (Clerical  Ameitdiixnts.— Subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  (as  redesignated  by  sulisec- 
tion  (b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sutMectlon  (a) 
hereof;"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "tnib- 
section  (a)  of  this  section"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "actual"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Actual":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period; 
and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "the 
expense"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "The 
expense". 

(e)  EfFEt'iivi  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  tills  section  shaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  travel  expenses  Incurred  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Grat  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  MoNTGOKERT]  wlll  bc  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Moittcoiikrt]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  2327  would  rein- 
state the  beneficiary  travel  allowance 
for  certain  veterans  traveling  to  and 
from  VA  medical  facilities  for  care  and 
treatment. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York,  Mr.  Gerald  Sol- 
omon, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  sponsoring  this  bill.  I  am 
a  cosponsor,  as  are  255  Members  of 
the  House,  including  every  member  of 
our  committee. 

In  this  year's  budget,  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  to  drastically  reduce 
eligibility  for  the  payment  of  travel 
for  veterans  who  seek  care  in  VA  hos- 
pitals and  outpatient  clinics. 

This  action  prompted  thousands  of 
veterans  to  call  or  write  Members,  pro- 
testing the  cuts  proposed  by  new  regu- 
lations issued  this  past  April  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  reasonable 
compromise  and  should  be  adopted. 
H.R.  2327  would  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pay  ben- 
eficiary travel  to  the  following: 

First,  a  veteran  for  treatment  of  a 
service-connected  disability. 

Second,  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  rated  50  percent  or 
more  for  treatment  of  any  disability. 

Third,  a  veteran  receiving  or  eligible 
to  receive  VA  pension  benefits. 

Fourth,  a  veteran  for  whom  ambu- 
lance transportation,  wheelchair  van 
transportation  or  other  special  modes 
of  transportation  are  medically  indi- 
cated and  where  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  veteran  is  unable  to 
bear  the  cost  of  such  transportation. 

Fifth,  such  other  persons  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  by  regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great  things 
about  our  democracy  is  that  when 
people  are  unhappy  about  something, 
they  let  us  know.  I'm  sure  almost 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  has 
heard  from  constituents  who  are  un- 
happy over  the  administration's  action 
earlier  this  year  to  restrict  eligibility 
for  the  beneficiary  travel  allowance. 

Under  the  administration's  original 
plan,  hardly  anybody  was  left  who 
qualified  for  the  beneficiary  travel  al- 
lowance. Veterans  who  (»imted  on 
that  allowance  to  get  to  and  from  the 
hospital  or  clinic  suddenly  found 
themselves  without  access  to  the  care 
which  they  needed.  It  doesn't  make 
sense  to  have  an  excellent  health  care 
system,  and  not  give  veterans  the 
chance  to  use  it. 

This  bill  is  going  to  send  a  strong  bi- 
partisan message  to  the  administra- 
tion. This  Congress  is  going  to  make 
sure  that  veterans  have  reasonable 
access  to  VA  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  who  has  done  such  an 
outstanding  job  in  bringing  before  us 
this  very  necessary  and  timely  piece  of 
legislation  and  I  urge  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  the  biU. 

Bfr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  and  I  may  consume. 

Mi.  Speaker,  as  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2327  to 


reinstate  beneficiary  travel  pajrments 
in  connection  with  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health  care  for  many  veterans. 

With  the  cosponsorshlp  of  our  dls- 
trlnguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomkrt],  I 
introduced  this  legislaltion  on  May  7. 
1987,  in  response  to  a  draconlan  cut  In 
the  level  of  veterans'  travel  benefits, 
and.  due  to  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion, our  chairman  saw  to  it  that  the 
legislation  moved  through  the  (ximmlt- 
tee  quickly  and  to  this  body  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity. 

Mr.  Montgomkrt  has  Just  very  ably 
explained  the  categories  of  veterans  to 
which  H.R.  2327  would  restore  travel 
benefit  eUgibillty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  was 
compelled  to  act  following  a  precipi- 
tous, and,  in  my  Judgment.  iU-advised 
regulation  change  made  by  the  VA  on 
April  13.  1987. 

The  former  regulation  had  allowed 
beneficiary  travel  payments  in  connec- 
tion with  VA  medical  treatment  for  all 
service-cormected  veterans,  for  VA 
pensioners  and  other  low-income  vet- 
erans, and  for  veterans  presenting  evi- 
dence of  inability  to  pay  for  travel  or 
necessary  ambulance  transportation. 

By  simply  saying  that,  except  for 
compensation  and  pension  examina- 
tions and  special  mode  transportation, 
the  VA  would  not  pay  for  beneficiary 
travel  within  a  lOO-mile  radius,  the  VA 
eliminated  most  of  those  veterans  pre- 
viously eligible. 

According  to  the  VA's  own  statistics. 
97  percent  of  America's  28  million  vet- 
erans live  within  100  miles  of  a  VA 
medical  facility.  That's  right.  97  per- 
cent of  veterans  live  within  that  100- 
mile  radius  the  VA  drew. 

And  for  those  who  lived  beyond  100 
miles,  the  VA  imposed  an  $11  deducti- 
ble. The  deductible  is  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  mileage  rate  of  11 
cents  per  mile  by  the  100  miles. 

Thus,  an  eligible  veteran  who  travels 
101  miles  to  a  VA  medical  center  and 
another  101  miles  to  return  home,  will 
receive  travel  reimbursement  from  the 
VA  in  the  grand  sum  of  22  cents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that's  an  insult  to  the 
men  and  women  who  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  to  defend  our  precious  free- 
doms. 

H.R.  2327  gets  rid  of  the  100-mlle 
radius  and  the  onerous  deductible. 

It  makes  certain  that  our  veterans 
who  have  low  incomes  and  can't  afford 
to  travel,  or  who  need  treatment  for 
service-connected  conditions,  will  re- 
ceive the  health  care  to  which  they're 
entitled. 

Eligibility  for  VA  health  care  doesn't 
mean  much  if  veterans  can't  get  to  a 
VA  hospital  or  clinic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  has 
paid  various  travel  benefits  for  medi- 
cal care  to  eligible  veterans  since 
World  War  I. 
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The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
ensure  that  these  benefits  remain  ade- 
quate. 

In  my  view,  today  they  are  not.  and 
we  must  remedy  this  situation  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Ai^ansas  [Mr.  HAmfnrscHmPT].  the 
cmxunlttee's  former  ranking  member 
and  still  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subconmilttee  on  hospitals  and  health 
care.  has.  along  with  our  chairman, 
given  this  legislation  his  Invaluable 
support. 

Their  work  on  behalf  of  veterans  has 
been  tireless. 

Their  work  has  been  recognized  by 
many  richly  deserved  awards  and  com- 
mendations, and  I  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  with  them. 

Now,  it  is  no  secret  that  I'm  a  fiscal 
conservative,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  cost  aspects  of  this  legislation 
have  received  careful  attention. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  H.R.  2327  would  cost  $36 
million  more  in  1988  than  under  the 
new  regulations,  but  that  this  would 
still  be  a  reduction  of  $24  million  from 
the  cost  of  the  old  program. 

The  bill  is  a  fair  and  equitable  ap- 
proach to  travel  benefits  for  deserving 
veterans. 

It  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  easy  and  straightforward  to  ad- 
minister, because  the  eligibility 
scheme  is  similar  to  the  old  one,  with 
no  mileage  restrictions  or  deductibles 
to  complicate  the  clerical  tasks  in- 
volved with  pajrlng  the  benefits. 

Finally,  the  purposes  for  which  the 
benefit  could  be  paid  would  be  exactly 
the  same  as  they  were  before  the  April 
regulation  change. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  since  I  Introduced  H.R. 
2327  on  May  7,  1987,  it  has  attracted 
256  cosponsors  as  the  result  of  genuine 
grassroots  support  by  veterans  from 
across  the  country. 

The  cosponsors  are  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  liberals,  moderates,  and 
conservatives,  and  they  all  agree  that 
the  Congress  should  act  on  this  bipar- 
tisan measure. 

The  committee  unanimously  report- 
ed the  bUl.  and  all  of  the  major  veter- 
ans' organizations  support  it  as  well. 

I  strongly  urge  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  HJl.  2327.  Our  Na- 
tion's veterans  need  and  deserve  their 
support! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Subcommittee  on  Hospital 
and  Health  Care,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.  Mr.  John  Paul  Hammer- 
scHmm,  a  cosponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H-R.  2327— to  restore  beneficiary 
travel  ellgibfllty  to  many  veterans.  As 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Ho^itals  and  Health  Care.  I  co- 


sponsor  this  legislation,  which  is  badly 
needed  by  our  veterans. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Mr. 
MoHTCOMXRT  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Solomoh.  have  already 
explained  the  provisions  and  the 
intent  of  the  legislation,  but  I  want  to 
add  that  I  was  dismayed  by  the  severe 
reduction  of  benefits. 

The  VA.  which  is  willing  to  spend 
about  $55  million  on  beneficiary 
travel,  but  which  vehemently  opposes 
spending  the  additional  $34  or  $35  mil- 
lion to  return  the  benefit  to  a  reasona- 
ble level,  has  made  some  astonishing 
claims  to  one  or  more  Members  of  this 
body  in  opposition  to  the  beneficiary 
travel  bill,  and  I  am  surprised  and  dis- 
mayed by  them  too.  The  VA  suggests 
that  the  beneficiary  travel  program  is 
"replete  with  fraud,"  and  that,  in 
effect,  we  are  only  opening  the  doors 
wider  to  veterans  who  are  robbing  the 
VA  and  the  taxpayers  blind. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  if  that  is  true,  and  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  think  it  is.  It  is  a  ter- 
rible indictment  of  the  employees  and 
managers  in  the  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  who  have  al- 
lowed it  to  lu4>pen  and  who  have 
failed  to  do  ansrthing  about  it. 

But  it  is  a  strange  way  to  deal  with 
allegedly  dishonest  veterans,  by  deny- 
ing many  honest  veterans  something 
they  desperately  need— the  means  for 
access  to  VA  health  care. 

The  committee  may  need  to  look 
into  the  VA's  allegations  more  and 
find  out  why  they  are  made,  but  these 
last  minute  tactics  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sway  our  vote  today  on  H.R. 
2327,  a  bill  which  stands  taU  on  its 
own  merits,  and  which  is  a  credit  to  its 
author.  Mr.  Jkkrt  Solomon,  to  oiu- 
chairman.  Mr.  Sonky  Montgomzrt. 
and  to  every  one  of  its  256  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  unanimous  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  original  sponsor  of  H.R. 
1504  and  as  an  original  sponsor  of  ttits  most 
worttiwhile  program,  I  am  pteased  that  legisla- 
tion to  exter>d  arxl  provide  funding  for  the  Vet- 
erarfs  Job  Training  Act  has  received  such 
strong  bipartisan  support 

The  reauthorization  of  the  VJTA  Program 
will  help  hard  core  unemployed  Korean  and 
Vietnam-era  veterans  arxl  will  assure  that  long 
overdue  job  training,  education  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  provided  to  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans.  The  downturn  In 
the  unemployment  level  of  Vietnam  veterarts 
that  we  fuive  witnessed  recently  can  be  par- 
tially attributed  to  the  or>goir>g  success  of  the 
VJTA.  After  a  slow  start,  the  program  has 
been  a  success. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend 
Congressman  Wayne  Dowdy,  chaimum  of 
the  Education.  Trainir>g  arxj  Employment  Sub- 
committee; Chris  Smith,  the  ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee;  Congressman  Mont- 
gomery, chairman  of  the  committee  arxl  Corv 
grassman  Solomon  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee  for  all  of  their  efforts  to 
strertgthen  and  improve  this  important  pro- 
gram. 


I  O  1255 

Mr.  MONTOOMERT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Harris],  a 
member  of  our  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  very  needed  and  vital  legisla- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it.  It  is  well  timed  and  I  Just  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  and  BCr. 
Solomon  and  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  helping  move  this  legis- 
lation along.  The  motivations  that 
brought  It  about  in  my  opinion  are 
very  cruel  and  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  uphold  the  promises  that  we 
made  to  our  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  urge  strong  support 
from  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  mlnuts  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander],  one  of  the 
great  supporters  of  veterans'  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  bill.  Benefits  to  assist  veterans 
in  need  of  medical  treatment  were 
first  made  available  70  years  ago,  in 
1917. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Ad- 
ministrator acted  within  his  discre- 
tionary authority  last  April  in  issuing 
regulations  which  denied  thousands  of 
veterans  of  medical  travel  pay  bene- 
fits. But,  that  decision  was  both 
unwise  and  unfair.  Because  of  the 
hardship  and  injustice  created  I  have 
cosponsored  this  legislation  to  restore 
travel  assistance  for  medical  assist- 
ance. 

I  want  to  compliment  and  thank  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  con- 
sidering and  acting  on  this  legislation 
with  speed  and  with  the  compassion 
which  has  been  the  trademark  of  its 
management  of  veterans  legislation  in 
the  past. 

By  virtue  of  their  military  service, 
n.S.  veterans  have  served  our  Nation 
in  a  way  that  no  other  Americans  do. 
They  have  prepared  to  fight,  and  in 
many  cases,  have  fought  to  protect  the 
liberty,  freedom,  and  American  values 
we  treasure.  Our  Nation  made  commit- 
ments to  these  men  and  women  that 
we  must  honor,  particularly  in  their 
time  of  need  for  medical  treatment. 

A  study  of  the  veterans'  use  of  the 
medical  travel  pay  benefit  which  was 
mandated  by  the  Congress  was  com- 
pleted and  released  In  1985.  Results  of 
this  study  show  that  veterans  who  use 
the  program  are: 

More  likely  to  be  unemployed  or  re- 
tired than  are  nonusers; 

More  likely  to  have  been  admitted  to 
a  VA  medical  facility  in  the  past  12 
months  than  are  nonusers; 
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More  likely  to  have  had  more  than 
20  outpatient  visits  to  a  VA  medical  fa- 
cility in  the  last  12  months  than  are 
nonusers;  and/or 

More  likely  to  have  to  travel  greater 
distances  to  reach  VA  medical  treat- 
ment. 

And,  veterans  who  have  used  the 
program  are  more  likely  to  have  lower 
incomes  than  veterans  who  do  not  use 
the  program. 

Veterans  who  are  already  ill  and  in 
need  of  treatment  at  a  VA  medical  fa- 
cility already  bear  a  burden  of  anxiety 
that  is  not  beneficial  to  their  health. 
The  VA  Administrator's  action  in  de- 
nying thousands  of  them,  particularly 
those  who  live  substantial  distances 
from  a  VA  facility  and  have  travel  and 
transportation  difficulties  as  many  of 
those  I  represent  do.  medical  travel 
pay  benefits  added  to  the  anxiety  of 
our  veterans. 

That  action  broke  faith  with  our  vet- 
erans. It  imposed  on  them  a  burden  of 
anxiety  and  economic  costs  they 
should  not  have  to  bear. 

Substantial  numbers  of  Arkansas 
veterans  have  told  me  that  without 
the  medical  travel  pay  benefit  they 
will  have  to  forego  the  VA  medical 
treatment  they  know  they  need. 
Others  have  told  me  of  their  growing 
worry  about  their  ability  to  travel  to 
a  VA  medical  facility  if  they  become  ill 
as  friends  of  theirs  have. 

Our  veterans  do  not  need  this  worry 
on  top  of  their  other  concerns.  I  am 
proud  to  have  cosponsored  tills  legisla- 
tion to  help  relieve  them  of  it.  I  urge 
passage  of  this  bill  to  help  restore 
travel  benefits  to  veterans  who  have 
been  denied  them  by  the  VA  Adminis- 
trator's rule  change  last  April. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smfth],  a  valuable  member  of  our  sub- 
conunittee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  ranking  member  for  jrlelding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  leadership  in  fashioning  this 
legislative  remedy  to  a  very  difficult 
problem,  for  acting  so  quicldy  in  recog- 
nizing the  problem  and  then  putting 
together  a  proposal  that  would  accom- 
plish and  remedy  the  problem. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery] 
for  his  even-handedness  and  for  his 
fairness  as  evidenced  by  reporting  to 
the  full  House  a  bill  that  has  been  au- 
thored by  the  ranking  minority 
member,  a  member  of  the  minority 
party. 

I  think  that  speaks  volumes  to  the 
fairness  of  the  chairman  and  I  am 
very  pleased  again  to  commend  him 
and  to  support  this  bill. 

I  am  glad  to  be  a  cosponsor.  It  is  a 
good  bill.  I  hope  it  will  be  acted  upon 


very    qtiickly    by     the    Senate     and 
become  law. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  might  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Palm  Beach,  FL,  one 
of  the  first  Members  of  this  Congress 
who  brought  this  problem  to  our  at- 
tention when  the  proposal  for  luiock- 
ing  out  travel  aUowances  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  He  and 
his  staff  were  helpful  in  drafting  the 
legislation  before  us  today. 

I  again  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Palm  Beach.  I  know  he  has  one 
of  the  largest  veterans  populations  in 
all  of  Florida.  His  fellow  Member,  Dan 
Mica,  often  reminds  us  they  have 
5,000  veterans  mo'iing  into  Florida 
every  month  and  most  of  them  are 
moving  down  to  Palm  Beach,  accord- 
ing to  Tom  and  Dan. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Itfr. 
Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
2327.  legislation  I  am  proud  to  have 
helped  formulate,  which  restores  ben- 
eficiary travel  benefits  to  most  veter- 
ans. 

As  we  all  know  in  April  a  VA  rule 
went  into  effect  which  is  so  strict  as  to 
virtually  eliminate  the  VA's  former 
practice  of  reimbursing  veterans  for 
travel. 

In  a  congressional  district  as  large  as 
mine  with  over  200,000  veterans  this 
VA  rule  has  produced  serious  prob- 
lems. 

I  believe  it  is  hypocritical  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  willing  to  provide  health 
care  services  for  veterans,  and  yet.  on 
the  other,  take  steps  which  would 
impede  or  even  deny  access  to  those 
very  same  services. 

H.R.  2327  is  a  responsible  bipartisan 
remedy  to  this  situation. 

Although  this  bill  will  not  totally  re- 
store all  medical  travel  reimburse- 
ments it  will  help  the  truly  needy  vet- 
eran and  those  who  suffer  from  serv- 
ice-related medical  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] for  his  instantaneous  response  to 
this  particular  problem  and  also  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Sonny  Montgomery  of  Mississippi 
for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
pass  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  veter- 
ans legislation  considered  today,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2327,  the  VA  Bonefka- 
ary  Travel  Program,  H.R.  2616,  the  VA  health 
care  amendments,  and  H.R.  1504.  the  Veter- 
ans Emptoyment  arxl  Educatkm  Act  amerxl- 
ments. 


Each  of  tfiese  bills  symbolize  our  oonHnued 
commitment  to  Amerwa's  veterans.  Our  chair- 
man, Sonny  Montqomery,  arxl  our  ranking 
member,  Gerald  Solomon,  have  again  dem- 
onstrated their  leadership  by  having  the 
House  of  Representatives  expeditkxniy  oorv 
skjer  this  important  legislatkxi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2327  woukj  reinstate  the 
benefk:iary  travel  payments  for  certain  veter- 
ans wtx}  travel  to  and  from  VA  medical  fadK- 
ties  for  care  and  treatment.  As  tl>e  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  has  lndk»ted,  H.R.  2327 
woun  require  the  VA  to  reimburse  a  veteran 
for  treatment  of  a  servk:e<x}nnected  disability; 
veterans  with  sennce^onriected  disabilities 
rated  50  percent  or  more  for  treatment  of  any 
disability,  and  a  veteran  receiving  or  eligible  to 
receive  VA  pensk>n  benefits. 

Also,  H.R.  2327  would  provkle  travel  pay  for 
a  veteran  for  whom  special  modes  of  trans- 
portatkxi  are  medically  required  or  if  tfw  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  tf>e  veteran  is 
unable  to  bear  the  cost  of  such  transportatkxi. 

In  my  view,  this  leglslatk>n  is  necessary  t>e- 
cause  VA  regulatk>ns  dki  not  provkle  a  rea- 
sonable reimbursement  plan  for  veterans 
whk:h  would  enable  tf>em  to  obtain  ttieir 
health  care.  With  this  proposal,  veterans  will 
now  have  Vne  opportunity  arxl  the  means  to 
receive  tf>eir  care.  I  urge  my  colleague  to  sup- 
port H.R.  2327. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  bill  that  we  are  con- 
sidering, H.R.  2616,  the  VA  Health  Care  Act 
amendments,  contains  several  health  care 
provisions  that  will  provkle  arxl  Improve  care 
for  former  POW's  arxl  disabled  veterans  with 
sen/ice-connected  disabilities  of  50  percent 
or  more.  Arxi  H.R.  2616  wouM  also  provkle  a 
pik>t  health  care  program  for  homeless  veter- 
ans wfx}  suffer  from  chrorvc  mental  illness 
disat}ilities. 

H.R.  2616  Is  designed  to  address  Vne  con- 
tinuing and  changing  needs  of  our  veterans. 
Moreover,  this  bill  reaffimns  our  belief  tfiat 
benefits  arxl  seonces  for  America's  disabled 
veterans  ought  to  have  the  highest  priority 
with  the  Congress  and  ttie  people  of  our 
Natkm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  measure  urxier  dis- 
cusskm  Is  H.R.  1504,  the  Veterans  Job  Train- 
ing Act  This  measure  continues  tf>e  already 
successful  program  for  veterans  wtx)  are 
seeking  new  employment,  skills  and  careers. 
This  job  program  is  working  for  veterans  arxi 
businesses  across  the  country.  But  more  im- 
portantly, thousands  of  veterans  are  realizing 
their  worth  in  their  own  communities.  The  Vet- 
erans Job  Training  Act  has  fostered  arxl  erv 
couraged  each  of  tfwm  to  reach  their  full  po- 
tential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1504  warrants  the  sup- 
port of  all  Members  of  the  House,  and  I  asked 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  approving  ttiis  legis- 
latton.  Thank  you.       

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  de  Lugo], 
a  great  supporter  of  veterans'  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2327  to  ensure  certain 
Individuals'  eligibility  for  beneficiary 
travel  benefits  when  traveling  to  Vet- 
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ermns'  Administration  medical  facili- 
ties. 

My  district,  the  VJ&,  Virgin  Islands, 
Is  a  community  consisting  of  three 
main  islands— St.  Thomas.  St.  John, 
and  St  Croix.  The  only  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  center  in  the 
entire  region  is  in  San  Juan.  PR.  The 
only  means  of  transportation  for  those 
seeking  medical  attention  there  is  by 
air. 

Recently,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion put  in  effect  new  travel  regula- 
tions using  mileage  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  reimbursement.  This  had  a 
discriminatory  and  inequitable  effect 
on  the  veterans  population  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  For  the  lack  of  a  a  few 
miles,  those  who  reside  on  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  John  found  that  they  were  no 
longer  entitled  for  travel  cost  reim- 
bursements. St.  Croix  residents,  how- 
ever, being  outside  of  the  required  100 
mile  radius,  were  unaffected.  Tet  the 
air  fare  for  veterans  in  both  islands  to 
San  Juan  was  virtually  the  same.  I  am 
told  similar  problems  have  also  oc- 
curred in  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Thus,  this  legislation  which  removes 
distance  as  the  criteria  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  correcting  a  situa- 
tion which  could  prevent  many  per- 
sons in  need  of  medical  care  from  re- 
ceiving it. 

Therefore,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  HJl.  2327  and  I  commend 
its  sponsor,  my  coUeague  Mr.  Solo- 
MOir,  from  New  York,  and  the  honora- 
ble chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee for  proposing  this  bill  and  ex- 
pediting its  passage.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  oversight 
subcommittee  and  his  excellent  staff 
for  their  assistance. 

Bir.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments about  our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  mlnuies  to  the 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ooh- 
ZALKz],  from  the  San  Antonio  area.  He 
has  done  so  much  woi^  on  protecting 
the  Audle  Murphy  Veterans'  Hospital 
there. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee not  only  for  this  legislation  but 
for  everything  he  has  done,  especially 
in  the  last  6  years  to  save  so  much 
hardship  and  unnecessary  punishment 
of  men  who  have  served  not  only  loy- 
ally and  patriotically  but  heroically.  In 
the  case  of  Audle  Murphy  Hospital 
which  I  recall  having  been  instrumen- 
tal in  having  President  Kennedy  desig- 
nate San  Antonio  as  the  site  for  the 
hom>ltal.  it  has  been  very,  very  heart- 
rending to  see  what  some  of  the  de- 
crees have  done  to  some  of  these  men 
with  whom  I  have  come  into  contact 
personally.  This  legislation  addresses 


and  is  responsive  to  some  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  that  we  find  confronting 
us  back  home. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  again 
because  I  have  summoned  his  help  and 
he  has  been  forthcoming. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
this  legislation  ought  to  be  passed 
unanimously  because  it  is  very  respon- 
sive to  what  our  eligible  veterans  are 
confronted  with,  and  that  is  needless 
hardship  and  deprivation. 

Mr.  ViarrO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Vnrro]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  srieldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  want  to  commend 
the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Mortgomert  and 
lix.  SoLOMOif  for  their  legislation. 
Health  care  without  access  is  meaning- 
less. Unless  we  can  get  the  veterans  to 
the  facilities  and  help  them,  many  of 
these  veterans  who  do  seek  help  in  VA 
hospitals  have  substantial  needs  in 
terms  of  transportation  and  in  terms 
of  health  care.  It  is  only  fair  that  we 
would  provide  adequate  access 
through  this  program.  We  do  not  want 
to  diminish  the  program  as  a  way  of 
starving  the  health  care  facilities  and 
providing  a  waste  of  space  and  needed 
personnel  that  are  available  and  ready 
to  help,  simply  for  the  cost  of  a  taxi 
ride  or  mileage  which  is  necessary  to 
get  them  to  the  facilities. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  commonsense  pro- 
posal and  I  hope  that  we  do  not  face 
these  sorts  of  tactics  in  the  future 
with  regard  to  administrative  tactics 
that  may  make  sense  in  terms  of  dimes 
and  pennies,  but  do  not  make  sense  in 
terms  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
we  spend  in  the  VA  system  annually. 

I  commend  the  committee  and  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  the  debate  I 
want  to  just  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments. One  to  thank  Congressman 
RoH  DK  Lugo  for  his  remarks.  You 
know,  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
changes  of  pace  that  I  have  in  this 
Congress  is  coming  from  my  position 
as  one  of  the  ranking  subcommittee 
members  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  where  there  is  often  dog 
eat  dog  atmosphere  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  work  with 
the  Members  of  Congress  there  in 
such  a  bipartisan  effort  on  behalf  of 
the  veterans  of  this  Nation,  it  is  Just  a 
real  pleasure. 

The  other  comment  I  would  like  to 
make  is  Just  to  thank  the  staff  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  all  of  their  input 
in  developing  this  complex  piece  of 
legislation  into  a  measiire  that  will 


truly  help  the  veterans  of  this  Nation. 

So  I  thank  the  staff,  both  Democrat 
and  Republican,  and  I  deeply  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MoirrooiiDtT]  for  his  help. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  SpeaKef,  today  the  House 
will  consider  a  bill  that  is  very  important  to  vet- 
erans in  the  State  of  Maine.  H.R.  2327,  the 
veterans  berwfidary  travel  allowarK»,  wHI  re- 
store travel  allowance  berrafits  to  thousarxto 
of  veterans  who  have  found  themselves  with- 
out the  financial  rr>eans  to  travel  to  veterans 
medical  facilities  for  care  since  April  1 3. 

When  ttie  Veterans'  Administration  pub- 
lished firuil  regulations  in  March  to  change  Vne 
travel  allowance  benefits,  veterans  in  my  dis- 
trict and  rrany  ott>ers  found  ttiemselves  facing 
tf>e  elimination  of  this  important  benefit.  The 
new  regulations  call  for  the  reimtxjrsement  of 
travel  expenses  when  specialized  modes  of 
transportation  are  necessary,  in  conjurxrtion 
with  compensation  and  pension  examinations, 
and  for  travel  beyond  a  100-mile  radius  from 
the  nearest  VA  medical  facilrty. 

I  believe  these  regulations  are  shortsighted 
and  MI-corKeived  and  have  forced  many  veter- 
ans to  choose  between  ecortomic  hardship 
and  medical  treatment.  Furthermore,  the  cost 
of  travel  is  small  compared  to  that  of  Inpatient 
care,  which  Is  where  rrtany  of  tf>ese  veterarts 
will  ervj  up  if  tfiey  are  forced  to  go  without 
their  Inpatient  visits.  The  cost  will  go  up  even 
further  If  they  are  unable  to  work  due  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  health  care. 

For  veterans  in  my  district  tt>e  impact  has 
been  espectally  severe.  Maine  has  only  one 
veterans  hospital,  Togus,  in  Augusta,  ME.  Vet- 
erans traveling  to  Togus  from  Caribou  experi- 
ence a  40-percent  reduction  in  reimbursement 
under  the  new  regulations,  from  Bar  Harbor, 
95  percent,  from  Machias,  70  percent  and 
from  Presque  Isle,  a  58-percent  reductkm. 

Under  H.R.  2327,  benefits  would  be  re- 
stored to  many  veterans  including:  veterans 
who  need  treatment  of  their  service-connect- 
ed disabilities;  veterans  wtK>  are  disabled  at 
least  50  percent  veterans  who  receive  a  VA 
penskxi;  certain  k>w-ir)come  veterans:  and 
anyone  else  the  VA  determines  to  be  unable 
to  afford  transportation. 

Veterans  came  to  the  defense  of  this  courv 
try  wt>en  it  was  in  r>eed,  and  I  firmly  betieve 
that  this  country  must  keep  the  promises  it 
made  to  ttiese  men  and  women.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  2327  In  order  to 
help  keep  this  promise. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Fkxida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2327.  legislatkxi  I  have  co- 
sponsored  ttiat  require  tf>e  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tratk>n  to  resume  paying  travel  benefits  to  eli- 
gibte  veterans  needing  medical  care. 

Federal  regulatx>ns  issued  April  13.  1967, 
would  have  sut>stantially  reduced  the  number 
of  veterans  eligible  for  travel  benefits  in  con- 
nectkxi  with  medial  treatment.  This  woukj 
have  severely  impacted  low-ir)come  veterans, 
many  of  wtx>m  wouM  be  unable  to  use  VA 
health  care  services  without  the  travel  ber)eflt 

H.R.  2327  reinstates  the  travel  berwfit  for 
tow-irwome  veterans  and  for  veterans  being 


treated  for  service-connected  disabilities,  for 
veterans  wtw  have  servtee-connected  disabil- 
ities rated  at  50  percent  or  more,  and  for  vet- 
erans who  cannot  defray  the  cost  of  special- 
nrwde  transportatkxi  such  as  amtxjiances  and 
wt)eeh::hair  vans. 

At  the  directkx)  of  Congress,  the  Veterans' 
Administratkxi  has  established  one  of  the 
firtest  medfcal  care  programs  anywhere  in  the 
world.  This  system,  however,  cannot  serve  the 
needs  of  our  Natkxi's  veterans  if  they  are 
unable  to  get  to  tt>e  hospitals  or  clinics  to  re- 
ceive the  treatn)ent  to  which  tt>ey  are  entitled. 

The  House  will  also  consider  legislatkjn 
today  that  reauthorizes  the  Veterans  Jobs 
Training  Act  whfch  in  the  past  4  years  has 
helped  more  than  48,000  chronk^lly  unem- 
ployed veterans  return  to  ttie  our  Natxxi's 
workforce. 

H.R.  1504  extends  the  deadline  for  veterans 
to  enroll  in  the  jobs  program  from  July  2, 
1987.  to  September  30,  1990.  and  grants  an 
extenskxi  for  actual  partkapatkMi  in  the  pro- 
gram from  January  2.  1988,  to  March  30. 
1991.  Through  this  program,  emptoyers  are 
er>couraged  to  provide  valuable  on-tfie-job 
training  to  veterans  wtro  want  to  learn  impor- 
tant new  skills  so  that  they  can  proudly 
become  self-suffkaent  members  of  our  com- 
munities. 

Finally  the  House  today  will  consider  H.R. 
2616.  the  Veterans  Health  Care  Amendments 
of  1987,  which  authorizes  and  extends  several 
new  and  innovative  medk»l  programs. 

Among  these  programs  is  an  AduR  [)ay 
Health  Care  Program  that  provides  assistance 
to  our  growing  populatkxi  of  aging  veterans. 
All  too  often.  chronk»lly  ill  or  dependent  vet- 
erans are  moved  from  the  comfort  of  their 
homes  and  placed  in  VA  institutk>ns  because 
their  families  canrK)t  meet  the  needs  associat- 
ed with  long-term  care.  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  Veterans'  Administratk>n  to  reimburse 
veterarfs  for  community-t>ased  day  fiealth  care 
expenses  In  norvVA  facilities.  TNs  enables 
families  to  receive  assistance  with  k)ng-term 
care  needs  but  alk>ws  veterans  to  continue 
living  in  their  homes,  rather  than  taeing  institu- 
tk)naiized.  H.R.  2616  extends  for  3  years  this 
adult  day  health  care  program  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991. 

New  programs  such  as  these  are  urgently 
needed  because  ttie  Veterans'  Administratk)n 
is  experiendr^g  a  shortage  of  nursing  home 
space  to  care  for  disabled  arxj  eMeriy  veter- 
ans. Nowhere  is  this  problem  greater  than  In 
Florida  where  more  ttian  5,000  veterans  move 
into  our  State  each  month  and  the  demand  for 
VA  nursing  home  beds  in  expected  to  triple  by 
the  end  of  this  century.  As  a  member  of  the 
Approprialk>ns  Committee,  I  have  made  every 
effort  over  the  years  to  ensure  ttiat  we  are 
provking  the  resources  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  growing  veterans  population. 
Just  last  week,  tt>e  Appropriatk>ns  Committee 
approved  my  request  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration appropriattons  bill  to  provkJe 
$670,000  to  fund  the  final  design  for  a  new 
120-bed  nursing  home  in  Tampa 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  commitment  of  this  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  needs  of  our  Natxxi's 
veterans  is  evktont  from  the  breadth  of  issues 


we  consMer  today.  Legislatkxi  before  us  con- 
tinues many  important  programs  including 
ttiose  exterxiing  travel  benefits,  (ob  training 
programs,  and  fteatth  care  servk»s.  This 
Memtier  of  Congress  remains  unwavering  in 
his  support  of  our  Nation's  veterans  and  I 
wouM  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
three  important  measures  t>efore  us  today. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  as 
a  cosponsor  arxj  strong  supporter  of  H.R. 
2327. 

hiealth  care  is  one  of  tfie  most  important 
benefits  we  provkle  our  veterans  for  tfieir 
service  to  our  country.  For  many  indivkJuals,  it 
is  precisely  ktecause  of  tfiat  seonce  tfiat  medi- 
cal care  is  required.  As  tfie  veteran  population 
ages,  tfie  need  for  care  grows,  and  tfie  need 
for  new  and  different  types  of  treatment  ex- 
pands and  tiecomes  more  urgent 

Just  as  our  veterans  have  met  their  ot>liga- 
tion  to  serve  our  country,  we  In  Congress 
have  a  duty  to  ensure  that  our  country  meets 
its  obligation  to  our  veterans.  Meeting  tfiat  ot>- 
ligation  means  not  only  seeing  tfiat  health 
care  is  available  but  also  seeing  that  our  vet- 
erans have  access  to  it  What  good  is  medk»l 
care  to  a  disabled  veteran  wtx>  is  200  miles 
from  tfie  nearest  medk»l  center  arxl  is  finan- 
cially unable  to  make  tfie  trip? 

By  limiting  access  to  medk»l  care,  we  ef- 
fectively deny  care  to  those  veterans  who 
most  need  ttiat  benefit— tfie  low  irxxxne.  tfie 
disabled,  and  the  aging. 

Restoring  benefkaary  travel  benefits  to  a 
reasonable  level  is  not  optional  but  necessary, 
not  extia  but  essential.  This  measure  must 
pass  If  «ve  are  to  fulfill  our  promise  to  our  men 
arxl  women  in  uniform.  Tfiey  have  earned  our 
respect  our  gratitude,  and  our  assistance. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  ttiis  meas- 
ure to  restore  access  and  therefore  restore 
medk»l  care  to  our  veterans  to  wtxxn  we  are 
all  indebted. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  second  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  with  respect  to  our  commit- 
tee. It  has  certainly  been  a  team  effort 
on  our  committee.  It  is  totally  biparti- 
san. We  are  proud  of  our  record  so  far 
and  also  proud  of  the  staff  that  so  to- 
tally cooperates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2327,  a  bill  to  restore  veterans 
benefits  from  theVA  Travel  Program.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  many  veterans  are  forced  to 
travel  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of 
miles  to  reach  the  proper  VA  facility  for  medical 
treatment. 

This  legislation  is  a  much  needed  response 
to  the  recent  Veterans'  Administration  regula- 
tions wfiKh  wouki  not  reimburse  veterans  ti-av- 
el  to  medk^l  facilities  under  a  100-mile  radius. 
This  bill  ensures  eligibility  of  certain  indivkluals 
for  compensation  for  traveling  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministiation  medk:al  fadlities.  Those  eligible 


include  veterans  disabled  in  war,  former  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  lownncome  veterans. 

Tfiis  bipartisan  legislation  provides  an  eco- 
nomk»l  arxl  fair  solution  to  tfiis  problem.  It 
ensures  tfiat  tfiose  wtio  served  our  country  will 
tie  at)le  to  receive  the  proper  health  care  to 
iwfxch  tfiey  are  entitied. 

In  my  distrkrt  alone.  I  have  heard  from  numer- 
ous veterans  wfio  will  be  unat)le  to  receive 
adequate  health  care  due  to  the  VA  regulations 
on  toavel.  A  World  War  II  veteran  from  Holly- 
wood, FL,  wfio  has  lost  his  sight  must  receive  a 
quarterly  examination  for  a  fieart  ailment  in  a 
Dade  County  VA  facility.  Before  these  regula- 
tions were  implemented,  this  man  relied  on  the 
VA  reimbursement  for  his  ti^ansportation  costs 
to  ttie  VA  hospital.  [)ue  to  these  regulations  he 
will  tie  forced  to  miss  his  crucial  heart  examina- 
tions. In  addition,  I  am  familiar  with  a  veteran 
from  South  Broward  wtx)  has  been  confined  to 
a  wfieelcfiair  for  years  and  is  now  unat>le  to 
afford  an  adequate  vehk;le  to  transport  him 
across  tfie  Broward-Dade  County  line  for  his 
VA  medial  tieatment  that  was  previously  cov- 
ered by  tfie  VA  reimbursement.  These  stories 
are  not  unk)ue  to  my  district  but  occur  all  over 
the  Nation. 

While  I  recognize  the  need  for  fiscal  respon- 
sitiility,  the  VA  regulations  cut  at  the  heart  of 
what  Is  important  to  this  Nation.  We  have  a 
commitment  to  all  veterans,  to  provkle  quality 
health  care,  not  only  to  those  wtx)  live  in  close 
proximity  to  veterans  health  care  facilities. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2327,  a  bill 
to  require  tfie  Veterans'  Administration  to  re- 
store benefk^ary  travel  benefits  for  veterans 
requiring  medical  care. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans  Committee  and 
an  original  cos(X>nsor  of  this  bill,  I  believe  this 
legislation  Is  a  fair  and  equitable  approach  to 
the  new  VA  regulation  which  restricts  eligibility 
for  travel  t)enefits.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  VA 
sfiould  provide  the  t>est  medical  care  for  veter- 
ans. If  a  disabled  or  low-income  veteran  cannot 
get  to  a  VA  medk:al  facility  for  the  medical 
ti-eatment  eligibility  for  the  medk:al  treatment  is 
pointiess. 

This  legislation  will  ensure  that  no  sennce- 
connected  or  low-irxx)me  veteran  is  left  witfiout 
the  means  to  obtain  the  medk^l  care  to  which 
he  or  sfie  is  entitled.  The  sti-ong  bipartisan 
support  for  H.R.  2327  reflects  tl>e  extent  of 
which  deserving  veterans  are  being  hurt  by  tfie 
recent  cutt>ack  in  travel  reimbursement 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  In 
supporting  H.R.  2327.  Our  Nation's  veterans 
deserve  arxJ  need  our  support. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomxry] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  HJl.  2327. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,   and  the   Chair's   prior   announce- 
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ment.    further    proceedings    on    this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
EDUCATION  AMENDBOa^TS  OF 
1987 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suispend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  1504),  to  amend  the  Vet- 
erans' Job  Training  Act.  as  amended. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
H.R.1S04 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repmentattoe*    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congrea*  attembled, 
88CT10N  1.  8HOBT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Employment  and  Eklucation  Amendments  of 
1987". 

SBC  2.  nm  PKKIODS  roR  APPUCATION  AND  INI- 
TUTION  OP  TKADONG. 

Section  17  of  the  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1721  note)  is  amended  to  read 
as  f  oUows: 

"mfX  PBUOOS  POR  APrUCATION  AlTD 

nnriATioN  or  traihing 
"Skc.  17.  Assistance  may  not  be  paid  to  an 

employer  under  this  Act— 
"(1)  on  behalf  of  a  veteran  who  Initially 

applies  for  a  program  of  Job  training  under 

this  Act  after  September  30. 1990;  or 
"(2)  for  any  such  program  wliich  begins 

after  March  30,  1991.". 

SEC  3.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  AI>P1tOnUATION& 

Section  16  of  the  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1721  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  second  place 
It  appears  in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1986"  in  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  ",  $30,000,000  for 
nscal  year  1987.  and  (60.000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988, 1989,  and  1990";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "1988"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"19»a". 

SRC  4.  TRAINING  AND  KMPLOTlfRNT  STUDIES  AND 
REPORTS. 

(a)  iMPLncxirrATiON  op  thb  Vkterans'  Job 
Trajhirg  Act.— The  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  Implementation 
of  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  and  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress,  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
a  report  containing  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  such  study,  including— 

(Da  listing,  by  regional  office  and  by 
State,  of  the  number  of  veterans  placed  in  a 
program  of  Job  training  under  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  and  the  percentage  that 
this  number  represents  of  the  total  number 
of  veterans  certified  (not  including  renewal 
of  certifications),  by  regional  office  and  by 
State,  as  eligible  for  participation  under 
such  Act; 

(2)  a  description,  by  regional  office  and  by 
State,  of  the  demograplilc  nature  (including 
race.  sex.  age.  educational  level,  income 
before  placement,  and  income  after  place- 
ment) of  veterans  placed  in  a  program  of 
Job  training  imder  such  Act; 

(3)  a  description,  by  regional  office  and  by 
State,  of  the  demographic  nature  (in(dud- 
Ing.  race.  sex.  age,  educational  level,  and 
Income)  of  veterans  certified  as  eligible  for 
participation  under  such  Act  but  not  placed 
In  a  Job  training  program; 

(4)  an  analyaia  of  the  reasons  that  veter- 
ans certified  as  eligible  for  participation 


have  not  been  placed  in  a  program  of  Job 
training  under  such  Act; 

(5)  a  listing,  by  regional  office  and  by 
State,  of  the  nimiber  of  veterans  who  were 
certified  as  eligible  for  participation  under 
such  Act  and  were  not  placed  in  a  program 
of  Job  training  under  such  Act  but  were 
later  placed  in  another  Job  training  program 
or  employment; 

(6)  a  description,  by  regional  office  and  by 
State,  of  the  rate  at  which  veterans  have 
discontinued  participation  in.  without  com- 
pleting, a  program  or  Job  training  under 
such  Act,  with  a  separate  rate  stated  for 
those  who  discontinued  with  3  montlis  after 
beginning  such  a  program,  those  who  dis- 
continued within  3  to  8  months  after  such 
beginning,  and  those  who  discontinued 
within  6  to  9  months  after  such  beginning; 

(7)  an  analysis  of  the  major  reasons  for 
veterans  failing  to  complete  such  a  training 
program; 

(8)  a  ranking  of  the  twenty-five  categories 
of  employers  who  have  most  frequently 
been  denied  approval  under  such  Act 
of  a  program  of  Job  training,  with  such 
ranking  being  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  such  denials  for  each  such  cate- 
gory: and 

(9)  a  ranking  of  the  twenty-five  categories 
of  employment  in  which  veterans  have  most 
frequently  received  employment  as  a  result 
of  a  program  of  job  training  under  such  Act, 
with  such  ranking  being  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  Jobs  provided  in  each  such 
category. 

(d)  DispucxD  WoRKXRS.— (1)  The  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shaU  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  following: 

(A)  The  number  of  veterans  who  are  un- 
employed as  a  result  of  a  permanent  closure 
of  a  plant  or  other  facility  or  any  substan- 
tial portion  thereof. 

(B)  The  percentage  of  these  veterans  who 
are  disabled. 

(C)  The  degree  of  concentration  of  these 
veterans  in  the  different  geographical  areas 
of  the  country. 

(D)  The  types  of  employment  in  which 
these  veterans  were  engaged  on  a  regular 
basis  before  their  current  unemployment. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shaU,  within  180 
days  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  of 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  study 
carried  out  under  this  section. 
SBC  &.  COUNSELING. 

(a)  In  Oknxrai Section  14(a)  of  the  Vet- 
eran's Job  Training  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  The":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary,  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  employability  training  and  counsel- 
ing services  designed  to  assist  veterans  in 
finding,  appljring  for,  and  successfully  par- 
ticipating in  a  suitable  program  of  Job  train- 
ing under  this  Act.  As  part  of  providing 
such  services,  the  Administrator  shall  co- 
ordinate them,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
with  the  readjustment  counseling  program 
described  in  section  612A  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  The  Administrator  shall  advise 
veterans  participating  under  this  Act  of  the 
availability  of  such  services  and  encourage 
them  to  request  such  services  whenever  ap- 
propriate.". 

(b)  PuNsnfG.— Section  16  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "Not  less  than  5  percent  of  any  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  after 
June  3,  1987,  shall  be  made  available  for 
counseling  services  under  section  14  of  this 


UMI 


Act.  especially  with  respect  to  the  program 
established  under  subsection  (aX3)  of  such 
section.". 

SEC  I.  CERTAIN  PAYMENTS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
AGENCIE& 

Section  1774(a)  of  UUe  38.  United  SUtea 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Sub- 
ject to  paragraphs  (2)  through  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  the";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2KA)  The  Administrator  shall,  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1988,  make  payments 
to  State  and  local  agencies,  out  of  amounts 
available  for  the  payment  of  readjustment 
benefits,  for  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  salary  and  travel  Incurred  by  em- 
ployees of  such  agencies  in  carrying  out  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  section. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  make  such  a 
payment  to  an  agency  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  agency  has  submitted  a 
report  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(C)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4)  to  this  sub- 
section, the  amount  of  any  such  pajrment 
made  to  an  agency  for  any  period  shall  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary expenses  of  salary  and  travel  certi- 
fied by  such  agency  for  such  period  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(3KA)  Each  SUte  and  local  agency  with 
which  a  contract  is  entered  into  under  this 
section  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Admin- 
istrator on  a  monthly  or  quarterly  basis,  as 
determined  by  the  agency,  containing  a  cer- 
tification of  the  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  for  salary  and  travel  by 
such  agency  under  contract  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  report.  Such  report  shall  be 
submitted  In  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  a  quarterly  basis 
which  summarizes— 

"(1)  the  amounts  for  which  certifications 
were  made  by  State  and  local  agencies  in 
the  reports  submitted  with  respect  to  the 
quarter  for  which  the  report  is  made;  and 

"(11)  the  amounts  of  the  payments  made 
by  the  Administrator  with  respect  to  such 
certifications. 

"(4)  The  total  amount  made  available 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
not  exceed  $12,000,000.  For  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  total  amount  that  would  be 
made  available  under  this  section  would 
exceed  $12,000,000  except  for  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall 
provide  that  each  such  agency  shall  receive 
the  same  percentage  of  $12,000,000  as  such 
agency  would  have  received  of  the  total 
amount  that  would  have  been  made  avaO- 
able  without  the  limitation  of  this  para- 
graph.". 

SEC   7.   COMMISSION   ON   VETERANS'   EDUCATION 
POUCY. 

SecUon  320(aK3)  of  the  Veterans'  BeneflU 
Improvement  and  Health-Care  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1986  (PubUc  Law  99-576;  100 
Stat.  3248)  is  amended  by  inserting  "the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Force  Man- 
agement and  Persoimel"  after  "paragraph 
(2XA).". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr, 
MoirrooMmT]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomoh]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mowtoomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1504  would, 
among  other  things,  extend  the  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act  which  has  been 
very  successful  in  providing  Jobs  for 
Vietnam  and  Korean  disabled  veter- 
ans. 

In  1983  we  enacted  Public  Law  98-77, 
establishing  a  program  of  Job  training 
assistance  to  relieve  imemplosmient 
among  Korean  (x>nfllc^  and  Vietnam- 
era  veterans.  This  program,  properly 
referred  to  as  VJTA,  was  extended  and 
improved  by  Public  Laws  98-543.  99- 
108,  and  99-238.  The  goal  of  VJTA  is 
to  address  the  problem  of  severe  and 
(»ntinuing  imemployment  among  cer- 
tain groups  of  veterans,  especiaUy 
those  who  have  been  unemployed  for 
extended  periods  of  time. 

This  program  has  proven  to  be  effec- 
tive and  the  imemployment  rate 
among  Vietnam  veterans  continues  to 
improve.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
program.  48,000  veterans  have  been 
placed  In  Jobs  and  more  than  72,000 
employers  have  been  approved  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program.  Our  commit- 
tee is  pleased  that  many  veterans  have 
reentered  the  labor  force,  but  that  Is 
no  reason  to  let  this  program  expire. 
The  fact  that  others  have  found  work 
Is  small  comfort  to  some  380,000  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era  who  were  still 
looking  for  Jobs  In  May  of  this  year. 

So  I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Dowdy]  the  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Training  and  Employment  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  very  able  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Chris  Smith] 
for  getting  this  measure  to  the  floor 
quickly. 

Due  to  a  schedule  conflict,  Mr. 
Dowdy  could  not  be  on  the  floor  today 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  wUl  yield  to  a 
ranking  member  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
EvAKS  of  Illinois,  who  will  provide  a 
more  detailed  explanation  of  the  bill. 
The  gentleniian  from  Illinois  has  been 
very  acjtlve  across  the  board  when  it 
comes  to  programs  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. I'm  grateful  for  his  interest  and 
his  good  work. 

The  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Solo- 
MoiT,  is  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
the  Veterans  Job  Training  Act.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 


Leath],  were  the  original  drafters  of 
this  program  and  both  have  been  very 
active  in  Job  training  activities  for  vet- 
erans for  a  number  of  years.  I'm  grate- 
ful for  their  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Kir.  Evams]. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
10  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
voted  unanimously  to  order  reported 
H.R.  1504,  amended.  This  bill,  referred 
to  as  the  "Veterans  Employment  and 
Education  Amendments  of  1987," 
would  amend  the  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act,  popularly  known  as  VJTA,  by 
extending  the  program  and  providing 
additional  ftmding.  An  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  Training  and  Employ- 
ment, Mr.  Chris  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
would  allow  a  veteran  to  apply  for  par- 
ticipation in  VJTA  through  September 
30,  1990,  and  begin  participation  in  a 
training  program  by  March  30,  1991. 
This  bill  would  also  authorize  $30  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $60  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988, 
1989,  and  1990. 

H.R.  1504,  amended,  would  also  re- 
quire two  reports.  The  first  would  re- 
quire an  in-depth  analysis  of  VJTA  to 
be  done  by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  This  study,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Memorial 
Affairs  and  an  outstanding  member  of 
our  subcommittee.  Ms.  Kaptur  of 
Ohio,  would  give  us  a  better  under- 
standing of  who  is  being  served  by 
VJTA  and  how  effectively  those  veter- 
ans' are  being  served. 

A  second  study,  recommended  by 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  would  exam- 
ine the  ix>pulation  of  displaced  work- 
ers. Veterans  are  over-represented  in 
this  group,  and  this  situation  greatly 
concerns  us  all.  This  study  would  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  additional  in- 
formation regarding  displac^ed  veteran 
workers  and  enable  us  to  better  assist 
them. 

Another  provision  of  H.R.  1504,  as 
amended,  which  was  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kenitedy]  would  set 
aside  5  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  VJTA  to  establish  a  program 
of  employability  training  and  counsel- 
ing for  VJTA  participants.  During 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  was  told 
that  many  veterans  do  not  have  basic 
skills  such  as  writing  an  effective 
resume  and  marketing  their  strengths 
and  abilities  in  a  Job  interview.  We  be- 
lieve a  program  of  employability  train- 
ing will  greatly  enhancse  the  ability  of 
these  veterans  to  reenter  the  work 
force. 

In  addition  to  provisions  related  to 
VJTA.  H.R.  1504,  as  reported,  would 
provide  for  a  revised  funding  prcx:ess 
for  the  State  approving  agencies.  This 


will  ensure  adequate  funding  for  these 
agencies  in  each  State  to  perform 
their  approval  functions  related  to  vet- 
erans' education  programs. 

Finally,  the  reported  bill  would  in- 
clude the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Fon^  Management  and  Per- 
sonnel as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Education  Policy  Commis- 
sion, which  was  established  under 
Public  Law  99-576.  Because  of  the 
recxnt  enactment  of  Public  Law  100- 
48,  legislation  making  the  Montgom- 
ery GI  bill  a  permanent  program,  the 
committee  feels  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  be  represented  on 
this  commission. 

On  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  G.V. 
(SoifiTY)  Montck)mery,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranliing  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee,  Jerry  Solomoh. 
for  their  leadership  and  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  also  want  to  thank 
Chris  Smith,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, Training  and  Employment,  and 
all  members  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
their  cooperation  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  long-term  unem- 
ployed veteran  who  was  hired  under 
VJTA  told  the  subcommittee  during  a 
rec^ent  field  hearing  in  my  district,  "I 
feel  that  I  am  no  longer  a  tax  burden, 
but  a  taxpayer  now.  By  pajing  Federal 
and  State  taxes  I  feel  that  I  can 
maybe  contribute  to  help  train  an- 
other veteran  through  this  program 
with  my  tax  dollars."  This  statement 
tells  us  a  lot  about  the  positive  impact 
VJTA  has  had  on  the  nearly  50,000 
unemployed  Korean  conflict  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  who  have  found 
work  as  a  result  of  this  program.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1504,  as  amended. 

D  1310 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  much 
time  because  the  bill  has  been  fully 
explained  and  all  of  us  here  today  are 
in  agreement  that  the  Veterans  Job 
Training  Act  should  be  extended 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Somnr  Mom- 
GOMERY,  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Waywe  Dowdy. 
chairman  of  the  Eklucatlon,  Training, 
and  Employment  Subcommittee  and 
Chris  Smith,  ranking  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  for  their  fine  work  in 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor  in  a 
timely  manner. 

Amendments  by  Chris  Smith, 
Marctt  Kaptur,  and  Joe  KKmrsDY 
have  enhanced  the  VJTA  by  extend- 
ing it  an  extra  year,  providing  more  In- 
formation for  evaluating  the  program 
with  an  eye  toward  future  improve- 
ments, and  by  offering  counseling  to 
participants. 
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Ctaalmuui  Dowst's  amendments  will 
also  improve  the  funding  process  for 
State  approving  agencies  and  expand 
representation  on  the  Commission  on 
Veteran's  Education  Policy. 

This  was  a  difficult  program  to  start 
up  and  the  results  of  training  and  edu- 
cation take  time. 

However,  the  results  have  started  to 
come  in  and  the  program  is  working 
and  working  well. 

It  is  working  for  the  veterans,  it  is 
wortdng  for  the  employer,  and  it  is 
wortdng  for  the  coimtry. 

Af  the  ranking  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  and  as  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  original  program 
along  with  Mabvih  Lkath  of  Texas,  I 
have  a  special  interest  In  VJTA. 

It  has  demonstrated  its  value  to  the 
Nation  year  after  year  in  assisting 
thousands  of  veterans  to  receive  edu- 
cation and  training  and  obtain  mean- 
ingful emplojmient. 

VJTA  has  returned  members  of  our 
society  into  productive  individuals  and 
in  so  doing  has  restored  their  self- 
esteem  and  dignity. 

VJTA  is  still  needed  by  our  Korean- 
and  Vietnam-era  veterans,  and  I  am 
proud  we  are  here  today  to  approve 
and  extend  the  program. 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
VJTA  should  be  extended  is  already 
dear. 

For  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1987,  the  Senate  has  approved  $20  mil- 
lion in  supplemental  appropriations, 
and  the  House  has  i4>proved  $23.7  mil- 
lion, with  the  difference  to  be  resolved 
in  conference. 

In  conclusion.  Ifr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  without  the  leadership  of  our 
chairman.  Mr.  MoirrooioatT,  there 
would  have  been  no  targeting  of 
Korean  or  Vietnam  veterans  for  train- 
ing and  onployment.  VJTA  should  be 
continued,  and  I  ask  aU  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  valuable  veterans  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith], 
who  Is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Training. 
and  Employment,  be  recognized  to 
manage  the  remainder  of  the  bill  on 
our  side.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  New  Jersey.  Bftr. 
Speaker,  I  jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  Training,  and  Employ- 
ment, and  as  original  cosponsor  of 
HJl.  1504,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
HJl.  1504  as  amended. 

HJl.  1504  reauthorizes  and  amends 
the  Veterans  Job  Training  Act.  The 
VJTA  was  enacted  in  1983.  thanks  to 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  I^&th  and  Mr. 
SoLOMOH,  to  respond  to  the  unemploy- 
ment of  some  883.000  Vietnam-  and 


Korean-era  veterans.  Under  the  VJTA 
program,  substantial  incentives  are 
provided  to  employers  to  hire  and 
train  veterans  of  the  Korean-  and 
Vietnam-era  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  extended  periods  of  time. 

Though  the  VJTA  Program  got  off 
to  a  slow  start  and  has  some  current 
difficulties.  I  believe  that  the  recent 
performance  of  the  program  and  per- 
haps more  importantly  the  potential 
for  substantially  mitigated  unemploy- 
ment among  our  veterans  compels  us 
to  continue  our  support  of  the  V.JTA.  I 
would  remind  the  House  that  as  of 
Ifarch  9. 1987,  the  number  of  veterans 
placed  in  Jobs  was  47,279  and  70,945 
employer  applications  had  been  ap- 
proved for  participation  in  the  VJTA. 

On  June  3,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Training,  and  Employ- 
ment, marked  up  H.R.  1504.  I  was  very 
pleased  that  the  subcommittee  adopt- 
ed two  amendments  I  offered  to 
strengthen  the  program.  One  of  these 
amendments  provides  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  VJTA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  March  18  hearing 
the  subcommittee  received  testimony 
from  several  veterans'  organizations 
who  testified  that  one  of  the  primary 
wealuiesses  of  the  present  VJTA  is  its 
on-agaln.  off-again  status.  These  orga- 
nizations indicated  that  the  uncertain- 
ity  of  the  program  from  one  year  to 
the  next  has  hampered  efforts  to  de- 
velop the  necessary  confidence  of  em- 
ployers in  the  program.  As  a  solution, 
each  of  these  organizations  advocated 
a  3-year  extension  of  the  VJTA  which 
is  accomplished  by  this  biU. 

My  amendment  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Veterans  Committee  extends 
the  VJTA  for  3  years,  allowing  an  eli- 
gible veteran  to  apply  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990.  and  begin  training  by 
March  30,  1991.  Moreover,  this  provi- 
sion authorizes  an  additional  $60  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1990  and  provide 
that  all  funds  for  the  program  be 
available  through  September  30.  1992. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  subcommittee  also 
heard  testimony  regarding  veterans 
dislocated  due  to  plant  closings  and 
substantial  layoffs.  I  think  we  have  to 
seriously  look  to  changing  the  ciirrent 
eligibility  requirement  for  participa- 
tion in  the  VJTA  to  aUow  displaced 
veterans  to  apply  immediately.  To  get 
a  better  handle  on  the  scope  of  the 
problem  and  the  kind  of  resources  re- 
quired to  meet  the  need  my  second 
amendment  to  H.R.  1504  directs  the 
VA  to  conduct  an  extensive  study  of 
the  veterans  who  are  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  plant  closings  and  massive 
layoffs. 

In  addition  to  the  two  amendments  I 
offered.  I  was  very  pleased  that  the 
subcommittee  adopted  two  amend- 
ments offered  by  Chairman  Dowdt, 
one  by  Ms.  Kaftur.  and  one  by  Mr. 
ECnnnrnT.  I  believe  that  these  amend- 
ments taken  collectively  strengthen 
the  VJTA  Program  and  go  a  long  way 


in  helping  unanplojred  Korean-  and 
Vietnam-era  veterans  obtain  needed 
Job  training  and  gainful  employment. 

I  salute  the  leadership  of  our  Chair- 
man. Mr.  Mohtoomirt.  our  ranking 
member,  Bfr.  Solomoh,  and  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Dowdt  who 
have  all  done  a  tremendous  Job  on  this 
legislation.         

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arlcansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  and 
thank  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith], 
as  well  as  the  sutx^mmittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Dowdy]  and,  of  course,  the  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Montgomxry],  and  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomok],  for  their 
leadership  in  bringing  the  Veterans' 
Emplojmnent  and  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1987  to  the  floor.  I 
also  recognize  that  those  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptok]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KsnfKOT] 
certainly  improve  the  bill,  and  I  urge 
support  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  JoifTZ], 
a  very  valuable  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  we  had  hearings  on 
this  bill  that  took  place  in  the  gentle- 
man's district. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  his  leadership  on  this 
very  importsnt  legislation,  and  I  also 
commend  our  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Dowdy]  for  his  leaderslilp  on  this  very 
important  legislation  as  well. 

We  did  indeed  have  two  field  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  1504  in  the  Midwest,  one 
in  Gsdesburg.  IL,  in  the  district  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  E^rAHS]. 
and  one  in  ScherervlUe.  IN,  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District.  At  that 
field  hearing  and  then  at  the  hearing 
in  Illinois,  we  heard  testimony  from 
veterans,  from  employers,  and  also 
from  veterans  organizations  about  the 
benefits  of  the  Veterans  Job  Training 
Act  and  the  Importance  of  reauthoriz- 
ing tills  legislation  and  passing  H.R. 
1504. 

There  are  several  shortcomings  in 
the  law  that  were  brought  to  our  at- 
tention, and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
H.R.  1504  does  address  a  number  of 
these  shortcomings.  Of  course,  the 
availability   of   funding   is   a  crucial 


point  in  this  legislation,  and  the  legis- 
lation does  authorize  $210  million  to 
continue  the  program. 

The  stop-and-start  nature  of  the 
program,  as  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Bfr.  Smith], 
has  also  been  something  of  a  problem 
in  its  implementation,  and.  of  course, 
this  legislation  does  provide  for  a  3- 
year  authorization  through  1990. 

The  need  for  better  coordination  at 
the  State  and  local  level  was  brought 
to  our  attention.  I  believe  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  administratively 
without  the  need  for  additional  legis- 
lation. 

There  is  also  the  very  important 
problem  of  dislocated  workers.  It  Is  es- 
timated that  some  26  percent  of  the 
dislocated  workers  in  our  country  are 
veterans,  and  certainly  that  is  a  prob- 
lem in  Indiana  where  we  have  had  dev- 
astating effects  on  our  economy  be- 
cause of  the  demise  and  the  problems 
of  the  steel  industry.  We  have  a  very 
large  number  of  dislocated  workers 
who  are  veterans.  The  amendment 
that  was  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  that  will 
provide  for  a  study  of  this  issue  so  we 
can  bring  forth  some  ideas  perhaps 
about  how  we  can  better  address  the 
needs  of  the  displaced  workers  should 
help  us  to  make  necessary  changes  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  360,000 
unemployed  veterans  In  this  country. 
This  legislation  wiU  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  them  and  meeting  the 
needs  of  these  very  deserving  individ- 
uals.   

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
JoHTz]  and  the  gentleman's  logical 
statement  pertaining  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
moh], the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  is 
one  of  the  original  sponsors,  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Lbath]. 

Both  gentlemen  were  two  of  the 
original  drafters  of  this  program,  and 
both  have  been  active  in  the  Job  train- 
ing activities  for  veterans  for  a 
nimiber  of  years. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  work  of  the 
gentlemen. 

This  is  an  Important  bUl  for  many 
unemployed  Vietnam  and  Korean  vet- 
erans. Veterans  will  benefit  as  well  as 
the  Nation  by  extending  their  worth- 
while program,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  jrield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEIAKE31  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from   Mississippi   [Mr.   Mohtoomkry] 


that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  blU,  H.R.  1504,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  SPELAKE31  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


PROHIBITING  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  DAMS  IN  NATIONAL  PARKS 
AND  MONUMENTS 

Mr.  ViarrO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  blU 
(H.R.  1173)  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  lands  within 
boundaries  of  national  parks  and 
monuments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  1173 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SEcnoN  1.  RSSTRicnoN  or  dams  in  parks  and 

MONUMKNTS. 

(a)  No  Indlvldu&l,  corporation,  partner- 
ship. Federal  or  State  agency,  {x>Utlcal  sub- 
division or  any  other  legal  entity  may  com- 
mence construction  of— 

(1)  any  new  dam  or  other  new  Impound- 
ment within  the  external  boundaries  of  a 
national  park  or  monument,  except  that 
any  such  project  may  be  developed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  if  deemed  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  which  the 
park  or  monument  was  established  and  if 
the  project  would  not  degrade  the  resources 
within  such  park  or  monument;  or 

(2)  any  new  dam,  or  other  new  impound- 
ment which  will,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  inundate  land  within  the 
external  boundaries  of  a  national  park  or 
monument. 

For  purposes  of  this  section:  (A)  the  term 
"new  dam  or  other  new  Impoundment" 
means  any  facility  for  Impoundment  or  ob- 
struction of  water,  the  construction  of 
which  commences  after  the  enactment  of 
tills  Act:  and  (B)  the  term  "inundate"  stiall 
mean  for  the  formation  of  a  body  of  water 
upstream  from  a  dam  or  impoundment 
caused  by  construction  or  operation  of  the 
dam  or  impoundment  which  permanently  or 
intermittently  covers  lands  within  the 
boundary  of  any  national  park  or  national 
monument. 

(b)  The  proliibition  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu 
of,  any  other  prohibition  or  restriction  on 
activities  within  the  boimdaries  of  national 
parks  and  monuments. 

SBC  Z.  YOSKIOTK  NATIONAL  PARK 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  Federal  lands  may  be  used  for  the 
exiMmsion  of  the  capacity  of  any  reservoir 
which  is  located  wlttiin  the  boundaries  of 
Tosemite  National  Park,  unless  Congress 
enacts  specific  statutory  authorization  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
such  expansion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  nile.  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vknto]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 


nia [Mr.  Laoomarsiho]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Bfr.  Vkhto]. 

GXHBULLBATR 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1173.  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Bilnnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1173 
was  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lehman]  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  on  the  committee 
and  is  identical  to  the  bill  HJl.  4089 
which  we  passed  in  the  99th  Congress 
but  no  action  was  taken  by  the  other 
body. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
tends that  no  dams  can  be  built  in  na- 
tional parks  or  monuments  because  of 
a  combination  of  various  acts,  dating 
back  to  the  1916  Organic  Act  for  the 
park  system. 

In  spite  of  this  assertion,  a  number 
of  water  resources  development 
projects  are  under  study  or  permit 
that  affect  national  parks  or  monu- 
ments. 

For  example,  at  Yosemlte  National 
Park,  an  application  has  been  made 
for  a  permit  to  develop  a  hydropower 
project  on  the  Merced  River  outside  of 
the  park  where  the  pool  formed  by  the 
dam  may  Inundate  portions  of  the 
river  within  the  park.  A  third  power- 
house for  the  Hetch-Hetchy  system 
has  been  built,  with  DOI  approval,  by 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  oper- 
ation of  this  powerhouse  will  divert 
flows  from  several  miles  of  the  Tuo- 
lumme  River  within  the  botmdary  of 
Yosemlte  National  Park.  In  addition, 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  has  Indicated 
it  t>elieves  it  has  the  authority  to  raise 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  Dam  and  further 
inundate  lands  within  Yosemlte,  not 
wholly  a  California  problem. 

Voyagers  National  Park  in  Minneso- 
ta and  Olympic  National  Pai^  in 
Washington  State  have  also  been  the 
focus  of  new  water  projects  for  which 
preliminary  actions  by  Federal  agen- 
cies have  lieen  contradictory  to  say  the 
least. 

HJl.  1173  would  address  these  prob- 
lems by  prohibiting  construction  of  a 
new  dam  within  the  lx>undary  of  any 
national  park  or  monimient  and  also 
prohibit  construction  of  any  dam  that 
would  back  water  into  any  park  or 
monument.  The  bill  would  specifically 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  Federal  lands 
in  any  way  to  expand  any  reservoir 
within  the  boimdary  of  Yosemlte  Na- 
tional Park. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  pennlt 
oonstructlon  of  new  dams  In  some 
units  of  the  National  Park  System, 
such  as  national  historical  parks  or  na- 
tional recreation  areas.  In  my  view, 
these  p^Hnnai  treasures  should  be  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  but  I  become  per- 
suaded that  existing  law  could  be 
relied  upon  to  prevent  tragic  losses  of 
our  national  and  cultural  heritage 
through  construction  of  water 
projects.  I  hope  that  will  prove  to  be 
true,  for  I.  Rick  Lkbmah.  and  many 
other  Members  of  this  body  share  the 
view  that  units  of  the  National  Park 
Sjrstem  are  established  to  protect  out- 
standing values  of  great  national  sig- 
nificance which  must  not  be  dimin- 
ished or  degraded  by  some  over  zeal- 
ous urge  to  build  some  short-term 
water  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  authority  pro- 
posed In  this  measure  is  in  addition  to 
ffxtntlng  law.  not  in  place  of  existing 
law.  This  is  an  important  new  protec- 
tion for  national  partes  and  monu- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lkbmam]  for  his  hard  work  and  per- 
sistent efforts  to  gain  passage  of  this 
bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port HJi.  1173. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  tSx.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  LAOOBCARSINO.  Vx.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  1173  to  pro- 
hibit the  construction  of  new  dams  or 
other  new  water  impoundments 
within,  or  which  would  inundate,  na- 
tional parks  and  national  monuments. 
This  bill  would  also  prohibit  the  ex- 
pansion of  any  existing  reservoir 
within  Tosemlte  National  Parli. 

Members  of  this  body  may  recall 
that  legislation  (HJl.  4089)  to  restrict 
water  developments  in  national  parks 
and  monuments  was  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress.  That  bill,  which  was  ini- 
tially much  broader  in  scope  than 
HJl.  1173.  was  substantially  amended 
in  the  committee  process  before  being 
unanimously  approved  by  the  House 
last  September.  Since  no  action  was 
taken  in  the  Senate,  the  compromise 
bill  was  reintroduced  as  HJl.  1173  this 
year. 

As  the  vice  chairman  for  paries  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation.  I  certainly  support  a 
general  prohibition  on  the  construc- 
tion of  new  dams  in  national  parks  and 
monuments.  Through  their  designa- 
tion. Congress  has  determined  that 
the  natural  resources  of  these  areas 
should  be  protected  and  preserved  in 
the  future.  This  legislation  is  intended 
to  clearly  establish  congressional 
intoit  in  this  regard. 

While  the  n.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  asserts  that  it  has  the  author- 
ity to  restrict  various  tyi>es  of  water 
development  within  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,   the   committee 


took  no  position  regarding  these  asser- 
tions. Rather,  it  was  the  committee's 
intent  to  maintain  existing  law  on  this 
subject,  except  for  the  prohibition  on 
new  dains  contained  in  this  bilL  Sec- 
tion Kb)  of  the  bill  specifically  states 
that  this  prohibition  is  in  addition  to, 
not  in  lieu  of,  any  other  prohibition  on 
activities  within  national  parks  and 
monuments. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  that 
HJl.  1173  in  no  way  affects  existing 
water  development  projects  within,  or 
which  inundate,  national  parks  and 
monuments,  other  than  those  projects 
within  Tosemlte  National  Park.  The 
bill  is  not  intended  to  restrict  the  op- 
eration, maintenance,  rehabilitation, 
improvement  or  repair  or  existing 
dams,  including  reconstruction  for 
safety  of  dams  needs  and  emergency 
repairs.  It  deals  strictly  with  new 
dams.  I  might  also  point  out  that  this 
prohibition  is  intended  to  apply  only 
to  national  parks  and  national  monu- 
ments which  are  so  designated  by  the 
Congress  or,  in  certain  cases,  estab- 
lished by  the  President,  and  not  to  any 
other  units  of  the  National  Park 
System.  Whenever  Congress  makes 
such  a  designation,  it  may  only  be 
changed  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

I  want  to  commend  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LxHMAif ]  for  worldng  with  the 
other  interested  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  an  effort  to  address  their 
concerns  with  this  legislation.  I  also 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  ChdixtI  for  his  inter- 
est in  this  bill  and  his  efforts  and  valu- 
able assistance  in  the  last  Congress 
and  this  Congress  to  develop  a  sound 
piece  of  legislation.  The  subcommittee 
chairman.  Mr.  VEirro,  deserves  recog- 
nition for  working  with  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  accommodate 
their  concerns  before  moving  this  bill 
forward. 

I  believe  HJl.  1173  is  an  important 
bill  which  wUl  greatly  assist  in  protect- 
ing the  resources  of  our  Nation's  parks 
and  monuments  by  providing  a  clear 
statutory  ban  on  new  water  develop- 
ments in  these  areas. 

Therefore,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  H.R.  1173. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri]. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  for  yielding  time  to  me.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  United  States  has  the  best 
National  Park  System  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  In  fact,  our  system  has 
served  as  a  model  for  many  other  na- 
tions which  recognize  the  benefits  of 
setting  aside  special  places  for  public 
enjoyment.  While  we  have  led  the 
world  in  establishing  these  national  re- 
serves, we  have  also  abused  their  in- 
tended purpose  by  building  108  dams 
in  18  of  our  national  parks. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  be- 
lieve the  paita  are  as  free  from  dam 
building  as  they  are  from  real  estate 
subdivision,  or  the  placement  of  a  new 
highway.  Too  often,  however,  these 
areas  are  viewed  as  convenient  and  rel- 
atively inexpensive  places  to  tap  water 
resoiux^s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  our  parks 
ought  to  be  made  off-limits  to  the  de- 
velopment of  dams  and  water  im- 
poundments. This  legislation  accom- 
plishes that  goal.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Bfr.  LAGOMARSINO.  BCr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  s^eld 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

I  Just  want  to  point  out  that  the 
very  genesis  of  our  national  parks  was 
based  on  debates  that  occurred  around 
water  projects  proposed  for  Yosemite 
and  proposed  for  Hetch  Hetchy.  The 
fact  is  that  in  some  of  those  instances 
we  lost.  The  fact  is  that  Hetch 
Hetchy's  existence  today  was  created 
by  inundating  one  of  the  most  spectac- 
ular areas  in  that  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountain  Range  is  a  testament  to 
that  last  debate.  Today  there  are  pro- 
posals to  expand  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
impoundment. 

The  gentleman  from  Callfomla  [Mr. 
LcHMAif],  a  member  of  the  committee, 
a  very  able  member  and  a  member 
who  has  pursued  and  sponsored  this 
measure,  has  really  been  a  champion 
of  trying  to  bring  us  back  and  sort  of 
shake  up  this  Congress  and  the  Park 
Service  to  once  again  pay  attention  to 
these  concerns  and  policies  with 
regard  to  activities  that  are  going  on 
in  and  around  our  national  parks. 

So  I  think  this  bill  really  wUl  bring 
us  back  to  the  course  that  initially  we 
began  in  terms  of  the  protection  of 
these  areas  and  the  impact  of  water 
projects  on  these  very  special  park  re- 
sources. 

I  think  today  more  than  ever  with 
the  threats  to  our  parks,  we  need  to 
pay  attention  to  at  least  what  the  Na- 
tional Government  is  doing  between 
the  various  agencies  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  other 
agencies.  This  measure  before  us  de- 
serves our  support. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  said.  I 
want  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lehman],  the  sponsor  of  this 
measure,  and  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  hard  work  that  he  had  done  in 
crafting  the  measiire  before  us. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
H.R.  1173,  a  bill  to  protect  our  nation- 
al parks  and  monuments  from  hydro- 
electric projects  in  the  future.  The  bill 
before  this  House  today  sets  forth  a 
statement  for  the  1980's  and  beyond 
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that  the  very  best  of  ouir  American 
landscape  will  be  off-limits  for  the 
construction  of  new  dams.  It  is  both 
necessary  and  proper  that  Congress 
take  this  step. 

I  first  became  interested  in  our 
policy  with  regard  to  dams  in  national 
parks  when  I  learned  that  a  system- 
wide  power  study  for  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  in  1981  recommended  rais- 
ing O'Shaughnessy  Dam  in  a  national 
park  which  I  represent — Yosemite.  I 
learned  that  the  city  believed  it  could 
do  so  under  a  law  dating  from  1913, 
Imown  as  the  Raker  Act.  I  contested 
this  view  and  in  1985  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  agreed  that  new  con- 
gressional authority  would  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  O'Shaughnessy  Dam. 
Still,  San  Francisco  claimed  that  it 
had  the  legal  right  to  raise  the  dam 
and  flood  hundreds  of  acres  more  of 
one  of  the  oldest  national  parks  in 
America. 

In  my  opinion,  the  future  of  Yosemi- 
te is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  to  the  courts. 
It  should  be  settled  here  in  this  body 
where  the  park  was  designated  in  the 
first  place. 

The  situation  at  Yosemite  led  me  to 
explore  the  problem  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation.  I  learned  that  18  of  our  48  des- 
ignated parks  contain  108  dams,  some 
small  but  some  very  large  indeed.  I 
then  asked  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  Jiist  what  legal  protec- 
tions exist  for  the  national  parks  on  a 
general  basis  and  If  a  new  legislative 
prohibition  on  new  dams  would  be  re- 
dundant. CRS's  legal  review  indicated 
that  at  best  current  law  on  this  sub- 
ject is  vague  and  ambiguous.  Ques- 
tions exist  about  dams  constructed 
after  1921— when  the  Federal  Power 
Act  prohibited  licensing  of  hydroelec- 
tric projects  in  national  parks  said 
monuments — dams  constructed  with- 
out hydroelectric  components  and 
dams  built  by  the  Government  itself. 

Last  year  in  the  course  of  hearings 
and  discussions  by  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  declared 
that  It  had  sufficient  power  to  outlaw 
new  dams  in  parks  under  existing  law. 
Then  during  questions,  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Parks  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  did  not  necessarily 
agree  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior on  that  point.  Furthermore,  it 
became  quite  clear  that  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  also  believed  that 
Federal  reclamation  projects  should 
be  exempted  from  any  national  prohi- 
bition on  dams  in  parks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we 
do  need  legal  clarification  that  in  the 
future,  national  parks  and  monuments 
are  not  the  proper  locations  for  new 
dam  facilities.  HJl.  1173  does  not  turn 
the  clock  back  on  existing  facilities.  It 


does  not  affect  water  rights.  It  does 
not  apply  to  any  imits  of  the  National 
Park  System  except  national  parks 
and  monuments.  The  protections  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1173  are  in  addition  to, 
and  not  in  lieu  of.  existing  protections. 

This  House  agreed  last  year  on  the 
need  for  new  prohibitions  on  dams  in 
parks  and  passed  an  identical.  Bill 
without  dissent.  In  the  intervening 
year,  the  city  of  San  Francisco  with- 
drew its  opposition  to  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  which  pro- 
hibit expansion  of  O'Shaughnessy 
Dam. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  Is  a 
bipsirtisan  bill  with  cosponsors  from 
both  parties  and  many  States.  The 
language  in  H.R.  1173  was  developed 
with  the  able  direction  of  our  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Vento  and  with 
the  coimsel  of  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and 
Mr.  Cheney.  Majority  and  minority 
staffs  are  in  large  part  responsible  for 
the  bipartisan  support  which  H.R. 
1173  enjoys  and  I  congratulate  them 
for  working  together  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  national  paries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1913  debate  over 
building  a  dam  in  Yosemite  National 
Park  spoke  to  the  needs  and  values  of 
a  different  era.  John  Muir's  cry  that 
damming  Hetch  Hetchy  was  tanta- 
mount to  damming  our  cathedrals  for 
water  tanks  went  unheeded.  Instead, 
the  philosophy  of  the  Director  of  Rec- 
lamation prevailed.  As  he  then  said  of 
the  proposed  Hetch  Hetchy  facilities: 

I  have  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a 
well-built  dam  with  a  reservoir  behind  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  confess  that  I.  too, 
like  well-built  dams  with  reservoirs 
behind  them,  but  not  in  our  national 
parks  and  monimients.  There  is  plenty 
of  other  property  outside  the  parks 
for  these  beneficial  facilities. 

Our  American  landscape  represents 
both  our  past  and  our  future.  Our 
parlLS  represent  the  best,  but  often  the 
most  fragile  and  threatened  portions 
of  that  landscape. 

Our  national  park  resources  are 
finite  and  irreplaceable.  I  urge  my  col- 
league to  draw  the  line  today  on  new 
dams  in  national  paries,  and  write  the 
last  chapter  ending  the  controversies 
on  the  Tuolumne  River  in  Yosemite.  I 
urge  unanimous  support  for  H.R.  1173. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lehman]  recognizing  the  hard 
work  of  subcommittee  staff,  both  ma- 
jority and  minority,  but  I  also  want  to 
recognize  the  work  of  his  personal 
staff  of  this  matter.  They  have  been 
very  helpful  and  cooperative  in  craft- 
ing this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  lUinols).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  VbhtoI  that  the 
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House  suspend  the  rules  and 
bill,  H.R.  1173. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
third  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  BOUNDARIES 
OP  STONES  RIVER  NAIIONAL 
BATTLEFIELD  IN  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1994)  to  amend  the  boundaries 
of  Stones  River  National  Battlefield. 
TN,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  (Tlerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  1994 
Be  it  enacted  &y  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congress  assevMed, 

SECTION    1.    STONES    RIVKS    NATIONAL    BATIIX. 
FIELD. 

(a)  ExPAiisiOH  OP  Storks  Rivnt  Natiohal 
Battlktikld.— In  furtherance  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1927  (44  Stat.  1399).  as  amended, 
the  boundary  of  Stones  River  National  Bat- 
tlefield (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "battle- 
field") is  hereby  revised  to  Include  the  lands 
generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Map,  Stones  River  National  Bat- 
tlefield" numbered  327/80.001,  and  dated 
March  1987.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  in  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Stones  River  National  Bat- 
tlefield. 

(b)  AcQuismoN  OP  LunM.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Secretary")  is  hereby  authorized  to  acquire 
lands  or  interests  therein  within  the  bound- 
ary of  the  battlefield  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change. Any  lands  or  interests  in  lands 
owned  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation.  Lands  and  interests  there- 
in acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
become  part  of  the  battlefield,  subject  to  all 
the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  thereto. 

SBC  Z.  AGREEMENT. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  city  of  Murfrees- 
boro,  Tennessee,  under  which  (1)  the  Secre- 
tary shall  acquire  sufficient  interest  in  land 
and  shall  construct  thereon  a  trail  linking 
the  battlefield  with  Fortress  Rosecrans,  (2) 
the  city  shall  operate  and  maintain  the  trmU 
in  accordance  with  standards  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  and  (3)  the  Secretary  shall 
preserve  the  existing  remnants  of  Portress 
Rosecrans  and  the  city  shall  operate  and 
wi^iw».»in  the  fortress. 

SEC  S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  wlU  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentlenuui  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LAGOMARSINO]  Will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 
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The  Chair  reoosnises  the  gentleman 
from  Hinnesota  [Mr.  Vbtto]. 
aanoui.  LBATK 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legldative  days  within 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
measure  presently  under  consider- 
ation.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  £b>eaker,  BJR.  1994  was  Intro- 
duced by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Babt  OobdohI. 
with  the  cosponsorshlp  of  the  entire 
Tennessee  delegation.  The  legislation 
provides  for  the  Inclusion  of  approxi- 
mate 53  acres  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Stones  River  National  Battle- 
field In  Tennessee.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes a  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  city  of  Murfreesboro  to  develop  a 
tndl  to  link  the  existing  national  bat- 
tlefield segments  with  the  nearby  his- 
toric Civil  War  Portress  Rosecrans, 
and  to  preserve  the  existing  remnants 
of  the  fortress. 

Stones  River  National  Battlefield  is 
located  In  middle  Tennessee,  30  miles 
southeast  of  NashviUe.  The  National 
Park  Service  presently  administers  330 
acres  of  the  3,700  acre  battlefield  site, 
along  with  an  additional  20  acres  lo- 
cated in  the  adjacent  national  ceme- 
tery. The  national  battlefield  pre- 
serves and  Interprets  the  scene  of  the 
Battle  of  Stones  River  fought  from 
Deconber  31,  1862.  through  January 
2.  1863.  which  resulted  in  23.000  casu- 
alties inflicted  on  both  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies. 

The  area  surrounding  the  national 
battlefield  Is  undergoing  rapid  urban- 
ization, which  has  already  resulted  in 
battlefield  properties  being  lost  to  de- 
velopment. The  53  acres  proposed  in 
HJl.  1994  are  the  only  undeveloped 
tracts  that  remain  of  the  over  280  ad- 
^tional  acres  proposed  for  the  nation- 
al batUefleld  in  its  general  manage- 
ment plan  7  years  ago. 

There  is  a  strong  interest  within  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  dty  of 
Murfreesboro  in  providing  for  the 
preservation  and  Interpretation  of  the 
historical  lands  associated  with  the 
tettle.  The  cooperative  agreement 
provided  for  in  HH.  1994  is  in  keeping 
with  those  efforts.  The  approximately 
2.7  mile  tiraU  will  link  several  scattered 
National  Park  Service  administered 
battlefield  tracts  with  the  historic  For- 
tress Rosecrans.  which  Inddently  was 
the  largest  earthworks  constructed  in 
the  Civil  War.  The  development  of  the 
trail.  al<mg  with  the  stabilization  of 
the  fortress  as  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
will  provide  enhanced  interpretive  and 
recreational  opportunities  to  the  visi- 
tors and  residents  of  the 
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In  keeping  with  the  cooperative 
nature  of  the  agreement,  the  National 
Park  Service  will  provide  for  the  one- 
time capital  costs  of  the  trail  and  for- 
tress stabilization  projects  and  the  city 
will  be  responsible  for  their  ongoing 
operation  and  maintenance  costs.  Fur- 
ther, the  trail's  sponsors  agree  that 
publicly  owned  land  required  for  the 
trail  will  be  donated  to  the  National 
Park  Service  and  that  the  city  of  Mur- 
freesboro will  continue  in  its  efforts  to 
secure  a  bridge  for  the  trail  and  that 
the  bridge,  when  acquired,  also  will  be 
donated  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
sponsor  of  this  measure.  Mr.  Oordon, 
for  his  work  he  has  been  persistent 
and  an  able  advocate  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately,  he  is  not  present 
at  this  moment  because  of  the  an- 
nouncement today  of  the  Presidential 
candidacy  of  Senator  Ai.  Oorz  our  col- 
league from  Tennessee.  H.R.  1994 
speaks  well  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by 
Representative  Ooroon  and  the  Ten- 
nessee delegation  on  behalf  of  the 
Stones  River  National  Battlefield.  I 
support  its  adoption  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Bfr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1994.  As  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man has  explained,  this  legislation  ex- 
pands the  boundary  of  Stones  River 
National  Battlefield  in  Tennessee  to 
include  an  additional  53  acres.  These 
acres  were  recommended  for  inclusion 
in  the  battlefield  by  the  National  Park 
Service  in  the  1980  general  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  park.  They  repre- 
sent another  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
Murfreesboro  battle  of  the  Civil  War. 
and  will  clearly  be  an  asset  to  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

HJl.  1994  also  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  preserve  the  existing 
renmants  of  Fortress  Rosecrans.  a 
large  earthen  fortress  used  during  the 
Civil  War.  and  to  construct  a  trail  be- 
tween the  battlefield  and  the  fortress. 
The  dty  of  Murfreesboro  has  agreed 
to  pay  any  future  operation  and  main- 
tenance expenses  for  the  trail  and  the 
fortress. 

I  was  initially  concerned  with  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assume  all  of  the  costs  for  con- 
struction of  the  trail  and  preservation 
of  the  fortress.  My  concern  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  the  fortress  was  ac- 
quired by  the  city  with  Federal  land 
and  water  conservation  funds  through 
the  State  grants  program  and  that  it 
has  been  determined  by  the  Park  Serv- 
ice to  be  of  only  significance.  Even 
though  the  dty  had  agreed  to  pay  op- 
eration and  maintenance  expenses.  I 
felt  that  it  should  pay  a  portion  of  the 
construction  and  preservation  costs, 
which  have  been  estimated  to  be  dose 
to  $1  million.  However,  since  the  blU 
was  first  considered  by  the  subconunit- 


tee.  the  dty  has  been  actively  negoti- 
ating with  the  State  of  Tennessee  to 
acquire  a  bridge  structure  which  the 
city  would  then  donate  for  use  as  a 
part  of  the  trail.  Such  a  contribution 
woxild  reduce  the  estimated  construc- 
tion costs  for  the  trail  by  about 
$150.000— a  considerable  sum.  There- 
fore. I  feel  that  the  dty  is  dearly 
making  a  Significant  effort  to  assume 
a  portion  of  the  costs  associated  with 
the  trail  and  the  fortress  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  city's  leaders  for  their 
assistance  and  cooperation. 

I  do  feel  it  is  extremely  important, 
however,  that  the  city  be  held, 
through  the  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  Park  Service,  to  its  agree- 
ment to  assume  all  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  for  the  trail  after 
its  construction  and  for  the  fortress 
following  the  stabilization  work.  We 
must  insure  that  the  financial  burden 
does  not  fall  upon  the  Park  Service  at 
some  future  date  and  prevent  it  from 
carrying  out  its  primary  mission  and 
mandate  under  Congress.  In  this 
regard,  I  commend  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Mr.  Vehto.  for  his  agree- 
ment on  this  Important  Issue  and.  the 
inclusion  of  language  in  the  bill  and 
the  committee  report  which  reflects 
this  points  and  guards  against  such  a 
funding  situation  occurring  in  the 
future.  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
author  of  the  legislation.  Representa- 
tive Gordon,  for  his  efforts  on  this  bill 
and  for  working  with  the  interested 
members  of  the  committee  to  address 
their  concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  H.R.  1994  is  a 
good  bill  which  seeks  to  preserve  an 
Important  area  In  our  Nation's  history 
while  improving  the  recreational  as- 
pects of  the  area  through  utilitization 
of  an  appropriate  Federal /local  cost- 
sharing  formula.  Therefore,  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  approve  this  bill. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  ptoased  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  1994, 
which  was  introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee,  Hon.  Bart  GontXM, 
arxl  which  woukj  amend  the  boundaries  of  the 
Storws  River  National  Battlefiekl  at  Murfrees- 
boro, TN. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  War  Between  the  States 
represents  a  watershed  event  in  ttie  history  of 
the  South,  as  well  as  tt>e  rest  of  tt>e  Nation. 
As  has  often  been  stated,  ttie  war  tram- 
formed  a  way  of  Kfe  and  significantly  altered 
the  direction  in  which  the  South  developed 
and  its  citizens  prospered. 

Although  the  war  is  taught  to  our  chiMren 
as  a  tumultous  and  t)loody  period  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  it  is  not  often  «vtien  we  are  aiAo 
to  preserve  tt>e  actual  k)cations  of  battles  so 
sct>ook:hikJren  can  visit  ttie  battlefield  and  vis- 
ualize the  clashing  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies.  Stories  River  is  such  a  site  and,  per- 
tuips  most  importantly,  within  an  easy  drive  of 
the  schools  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  David- 
son County,  which  I  have  the  horxx  to  repre- 
sent 


Witnesses  before  the  National  Parks  Sub- 
committee urKlerscored  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  ttie  Battle  at  Stones  River.  Suffice  to 
say  that  from  December  31,  1862,  to  January 
2,  1863,  the  Unk>n  arxl  Confederate  armies, 
with  a  combir>ed  strength  of  more  than  81 ,000 
men,  dashed  at  Stones  River  in  ona  of  ttie 
war's  bloodiest  battles.  For  3  days.  Union  arxl 
Conferedate  forces  fought  in  the  coMness  and 
dampness  of  ttie  battlefield.  For  3  days,  these 
men  made  repeated  assaults  against  the 
strortghoMs  of  ttie  ottier.  By  battle's  end, 
there  were  thousands  of  casualties  and  a 
Union  victory. 

Following  the  Unton  victory,  constructk>n  of 
Fort  Rosecrans  began  and,  once  completed, 
tt)e  fort  housed  55,000  men  and  horses  and 
was  tf>e  ma^x  supply  depot  for  tt>e  Unkxi 
Army's  march  to  Chattarraoga.  to  Atlanta,  arxj 
to  ttie  sea.  As  has  already  been  stated  in  tes- 
timony, ttiis  fort  is  one  of  tf>e  largest  earthen 
fortresses  in  ttie  world. 

In  1927,  Congress  declared  a  small  portion 
of  the  tMttlefiekl  a  natkxial  military  park.  The 
outlying  parcels,  on  whKh  major  development 
took  place  preceding  the  battie,  were  not  in- 
ckjded.  But  ttien  again,  most  of  ttie  land 
around  ttie  t>attlefield  was  undeveloped  as 
either  commerciai  or  residential  property. 
Thus,  for  all  practical  purposes,  visitors  to  ttie 
national  military  park  could  still  tour  ttie  sur- 
rounding area  and  learn  atxjut  the  movement 
of  ttie  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  as  they 
approactied  Stones  River. 

Today,  visitors  to  the  battlefield  often  take 
notk»  of  the  enaoachment  of  commercial 
and  residential  development  around  ttie  t>at- 
tiefieW.  In  partknjiar,  some  53  acres  around 
the  military  park— land  on  wtiich  the  armies 
massed  and  prepared  for  battle — are  being 
sutijected  to  pressure  from  developers.  Just 
as  ttie  neight>c)nng  metropolitan  area  of  Nash- 
ville-Davkteon  County  Is  growing,  so,  too,  is 
Murfreestxxo.  For  example,  since  ttie  Natkxial 
Park  Service  prepared  its  general  manage- 
ment plan  recommendatk>ns  in  1984,  37  per- 
cent of  the  land  availat>le  for  purchase  and 
preservatkxi  around  ttie  natk>nal  military  park 
tias  t>een  k)st  to  development  H.R.  1994 
woukl  bring  ttiose  lands  into  ttie  natnnal  mili- 
tary park. 

In  addition,  H.R.  1994  includes  the  historic 
preservatk>n  of  Fort  Rosecrans  and  3-mile 
recreational  trail  akxig  Stones  River  linking 
the  fori  with  the  battlefield. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Bart  Gordon  and  ttie 
ottier  members  of  ttie  Tennessee  delegatkxi 
in  support  of  this  measure.  Enlarging  the  na- 
tkxial military  park  and  preserving  Fort  Rose- 
crans are  important  not  only  to  ttie  citizens  of 
our  State,  but  also  to  future  generations.  The 
Civill  War  must  always  b>e  rememt>ered  as  a 
tiard-fought  t>attle  between  men,  between  indi- 
viduals wtK)  spilled  bkxxl  to  preserve  a  way  of 
life.  Commemorating  ttie  kxatxxis  on  wtiich 
these  men  fought  will  alkTw  visitors  to  appreci- 
ate t>etter  ttie  sacrifice  these  men  made.  Wtiat 
t>etter  teactiing  tool  can  we  provMe  our  ctiil- 
dren  as  well  as  ourselves?       ^ 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  1994. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  Kke  to 
thank  the  choinnan  of  the  National  Parks  and 
Public  Lands  Subcommittss,  Bruce  Vento, 
for  his  guidance  and  support  in  bringing  H.R. 
1994  to  the  floor  today.  If  it  weren't  for  Chair- 


man Vento's  recognitkxi  of  the  bHI's  natkxial 
importance,  it  wouki  never  have  come  to  ttie 
fkxx  in  such  an  expeditxxis  manner  vnth  such 
unanimous  support 

Briefly,  H.R.  1994  directs  ttie  Park  Servk:e 
to  statxNze  and  historically  interpret  Fortress 
Rosecrans,  ttie  worid's  largest  earttien  for- 
tress, and  constnjct  a  trail  connecting  Stones 
River  rtatkxial  BaWefiekJ  and  the  fortress 
wtiile  intersecting  two  outlying  parcels  of  land 
already  included  in  ttie  park. 

My  hometown  of  Murfreesboro,  TN,  was  ttie 
site  of  one  of  ttie  Civil  War's  major  txattles. 
From  December  31,  1862,  ttvough  January  2, 
1863,  ttie  Unkxi  arxi  Confederate  Armies,  with 
ttie  combined  strength  of  more  ttian  81,000 
men,  clastied  in  one  of  ttie  war's  bkxxjiest 
t>attles.  As  a  result  of  ttie  UrMon's  vkrtory  In 
ttie  Battle  of  Stones  River,  Union  forces  were 
at)le  to  construct  Fortress  Rosecrans. 

The  Unkxi  Army  used  ttie  fortress  as  an  ar- 
mament and  supply  depot  for  ttieir  march 
south.  The  fortress  was  designed  to  house 
more  ttian  55,000  troops  and  maintain  a  2-  to 
3-month  supply  of  food  and  armaments. 

Major  developments  in  the  battle  took  place 
on  ttie  land  whk^  lies  adjacent  to,  but  is  not 
currently  included,  in  ttie  natkxial  military  park. 
In  order  to  preserve  ttie  histoncal  integrity  of 
ttiis  land  and  preserve  ttie  signifk:ance  of  ttie 
tMttle  whk;h  led  to  the  Union's  eventual  vk:to- 
ry  in  the  War  Between  ttie  States,  H.R.  1994 
expands  ttie  txxindaries  of  ttie  existing  park 
t>y  53  acres  and  incorporates  Fortress  Rose- 
crans into  ttie  boundaries  of  ttie  park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  of  the  essence.  Nash- 
ville is  one  of  ttie  fastest  growing  metropolitan 
areas  In  ttie  Souttieast  Murfreesboro  is  a 
sutxjrb  of  Nastwille  whnh  is  experiencing  the 
same  rate  of  growth. 

Ttxee  ttiousand  families  move  to  ttie  Mur- 
freesboro area  annually.  Since  1983,  the 
number  of  txiilding  permits  for  reskjential 
dwellings  tias  tripled.  I  am  proud  of  ttiis 
growth.  Yet  I  am  concerned  at  ttie  same  time. 
We  need  controlled  growth  whk:h  preserves 
the  histoncal  integrity  of  ttie  Stones  River  Na- 
tional Battlefield. 

Unfortunately,  Instead  of  attempting  to  ac- 
quire all  the  land  that  is  necessary  to  presence 
ttie  historic  value  of  ttie  Stones  River  Battle,  I 
am  faced  with  ttie  task  of  securing  land  that  is 
still  free  from  development 

In  1980,  ttie  Park  Servk»'s  general  man- 
agement plan  targeted  284  acres  to  be  ac- 
quired and  included  in  ttie  natkxial  (sark.  By 
1984  ttie  numt>er  of  availat>le  acres  had  dimin- 
ished to  84.  Last  month  the  Park  Sennce  con- 
ducted anottier  land  appraisal  and  informed 
me  ttiat  we  tiave  k>st  anottier  30  acres  to  de- 
vetopment  In  all,  231  acres  of  historically  sig- 
nifk»nt  land  has  been  subject  to  devekip- 
ment 

H.R.  1994  initiates  a  unk)ue  arrangement 
t)etween  the  Park  Sennce  and  ttie  city  of  Mur- 
freesboro. In  return  for  ttie  Park  Servne's 
tectmical  expertise  in  statxlizing  and  preserv- 
ing Fortress  Rosecrans  and  constructing  ttie 
traM,  ttie  city  has  agreed  to  take  all  manage- 
ment, maintenance,  and  financial  responsit>il- 
ities  after  ttie  Park  ServKe  has  completed 
ttieir  work.  It  is  important  to  point  out  ttiat  ttie 
citizens  of  Murfreesboro  are  woking  in  coordi- 
natxxi  iMith  ttie  Federal  Government  to  pre- 
serve natkxial  history. 


Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1904  is  important  to  pre- 
serving a  section  of  American  history.  The 
more  than  200,000  visitors  who  visit  Stones 
River  annually  wouM  not  only  be  oxpoaod  to 
the  historic  battlefieM,  but,  additkxially,  visitors 
will  be  able  to  explore  one  of  the  largest 
earthen  forts  still  partiaUy  intact  in  the  United 
St&tos 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  jrield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Bllnnesota  [Mr. 
Vehto]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1994. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  AN  AFFILIATED 
STATUS  WITH  THE  NATIONAL 
PARK  SERVICE  FOR  THE  WHJO- 
LIFE  PRAIRIE  PARK.  IN  THE 
STATE  OP  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1100)  to  authorize  an  affiliated 
status  with  the  National  Psirk  Service 
for  the  WUdllfe  Prairie  Park.  In  the 
State  of  Illinois,  as  amended. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  1100 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepreMentativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congnu  aatembled. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  In  recocni- 
tion  of  the  efforts  to  create  Wildlife  Prmlrie 
Park.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare 
and  make  available  within  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  tlUs  Act  to  the 
Forest  Park  Foundation  for  publication  and 
distribution,  an  Interpretive  handbook  de- 
scribing tliat  area  of  approxinuitely  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  acres  near  Peoria, 
Illinois,  owned  by  the  Forest  Park  Founda- 
tion and  designated  as  the  WUdlife  Prairie 
Park.  The  )uuidt>ook  shall  deflcrit>e  the  pur- 
poses of  the  WUdllfe  Prairie  Parii,  the  tiis- 
torical,  cultural,  and  ecological  values,  the 
methods  of  site  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment, the  management  goals  and  the  facili- 
ties that  exist  for  public  use. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  stiall,  in  consul- 
tation with  Interested  conservation,  profes- 
sional, and  park  management  organizations 
and  individuals,  prepare  and  sulnnlt  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  a  report  of  criteria  for 
the  elements  of  national  significance  and 
other  factors  necessary  for  a  proposed  area 
to  be  considered  appropriate  for  Inclusion  as 
an  affiliated  area  of  the  National  Park 
System  including  an  analysis  of  applicabil- 
ity to  WUdllfe  Prairie  Park.  In  addition  the 
report  ahaU  address  the  responslbUlties  to 
t>e  required  of  the  operators  of  an  affiliated 
area  and  the  responslbUlties  of  the  National 
Park  Service  to  any  such  designated  area. 
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(b)  Tbe  report  shall  be  suboaltted  not 
Utter  tban  two  yeen  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  shall  provide  recom- 
mendations by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
includlnt  but  not  limited  to  bow  criteria  for 
national  slsnlflcance  and  other  factors 
should  be  made  applicable  to  future  pro- 
poeed  affiliated  areas,  when  such  areas  are 
considered  by  the  Secretary.  Tbe  Secretary 
shall  also  recommend  any  criteria  or  proce- 
dures for  such  considerations  by  the  Con- 
gress Including  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive action. 

Sk.  3.  There  are  authorised  for  appro- 
priation such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  SFEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  VkntoI. 

GKITKRAL  LKAVa 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  measure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  1100,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michkl],  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  assistance  to  Wildlife  Prai- 
rie Park  located  near  Peoria,  IL.  I  very 
much  want  to  thank  both  Mr.  Bos 
Michsl  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  Mr.  Bob 
Lagomarsiho,  for  their  assistance  on 
this  bilL  With  their  help,  the  bill  has 
been  significantly  redefined  and  will 
provide  the  National  Park  Service 
with  direction  on  future  proposed  af- 
filiated sites  of  the  NaUonal  Park 
System.  At  present,  there  are  33  such 
sites  with  more  proposed  but  insuffi- 
cient criteria  for  evaluating  their  ap- 
propriateness as  part  of  the  National 
Park  System. 

The  bill  directs  the  NaUonal  Park 
Service  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  criteria  for  the 
elements  of  national  significance  and 
other  factors  necessary  for  a  proposed 
area  to  be  considered  appropriate  as 
an  affiliated  area  of  the  National  Park 
System.  The  report  will  analyze  the 
suitability  of  WUdllfe  Prairie  Park  as 
an  affiliated  area.  HJl.  1100  will  also 
provide    recommendations    from    the 


report  to  be  delivered  to  the  Congress. 
Finally,  the  bill  directs  the  NaUonal 
Park  Service  to  prepare  an  interpre- 
Uve  handbook  for  Wildlife  Prairie 
Park,  including  a  descripUon  of  its 
purposes,  its  history  and  management 
goals. 

Wildlife  Prairie  Park  consists  of 
1,860  acres  of  land,  including  forest, 
meadows  and  reclaimed  strip  mined 
land.  The  park  displays  various  ani- 
mals that  once  lived  in  Illinois,  includ- 
ing bears,  bison,  deer,  woodchucks  and 
an  eagle.  It  also  has  a  pioneer  farm- 
stead and  various  recreational  oppor- 
tunities Including  the  Prairie  Puffer 
miniature  railroad,  a  55-foot  slide,  a 
playground,  and  several  restaurants 
and  meeting  facilities,  all  interesting 
attractions,  and  siu^ly  a  marvelous 
achievement  for  the  private  group,  the 
forest  park  foundation,  that  have 
shaped  this  recreation  activity  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1100  will  assist 
the  National  Recreation  Park  Service 
in  the  future  by  developing  criteria  for 
future  affiliated  areas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recommend  that  HJl.  1100,  as  amend- 
ed, be  adopted. 

D  1350 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1100,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
criteria  necessary  for  affiliated  areas 
and  to  provide  assistance  to  Wildlife 
Prairie  Park  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

As  introduced  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Representative  Michkl,  HJl. 
1100  would  have  provided  affiliate 
status  for  Wildlife  Prairie  Park.  How- 
ever, during  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ing, nimierous  questions  were  raised 
regarding  the  National  Park  Service 
affiliate  status,  including  concern 
about  the  criteria  which  should  be 
used  to  evaluate  candidate  areas  for 
affiliate  status.  Therefore,  the  sub- 
committee, with  representative 
Michel's  cooperation,  made  a  determi- 
naUon  that  before  any  additional  affil- 
iate areas  are  authorized  by  Congress, 
a  study  shoxild  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  affili- 
ate issue.  A  report  issued  after  the 
study  would  provide  Congress  with 
clear  guidance  on  the  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  in  designating  affil- 
iate areas. 

A  substitute  embodjrlng  the  study 
proposal  was  approved  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  is  before  us 
today.  As  amended,  HJl.  1100  provides 
that  the  study  will  also  evaluate 
whether  Wildlife  Prairie  Park  meets 
the  recommended  criteria  for  affiliate 
status.  The  bill  also  requires  the  Na- 
Uonal Park  Service  to  prepare  a  hand- 
book on  the  history  and  resources  of 


Wildlife  Prairie  Park  recognizing  the 
efforts  made  in  developing  the  park. 

WUdllfe  Prarie  Park  is  an  approxi- 
mately 1.800-acre  park  outside  of 
Peoria.  IL.  It  was  created  through  the 
efforts.  dedlcaUon.  and  financial  re- 
sources of  William  Rutherford.  Mr. 
Rutherford  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  developing  this  wonderful 
park  which  allows  Its  visitors  to  enjoy 
a  wide  variety  of  wildlife  and  other  re- 
sources in  a  truly  natural  environ- 
ment. Wildlife  Prairie  Park  is  operated 
by  a  private  organization,  the  Forest 
Park  Foundation,  and  teUs  the  story 
of  the  heritage  and  life-style  of  Illi- 
nois' past  through  several  educaUonal 
tools,  Including  pioneer  craft  demon- 
strations, school  programs,  and  a  pio- 
neer homestead  and  school  furnished 
to  the  1920's  era. 

I  believe  H.R.  1 100  is  a  good  compro- 
mise which  will,  through  the  affiliate 
study,  provide  Congress  with  clear 
guidance  regarding  future  affiliate 
area  designaUons.  It  also  provides  for 
an  evaluation  of  Wildlife  Prairie  Park 
as  a  candidate  for  affiliate  status,  as 
well  as  recognition  for  the  outstanding 
efforts  by  Mr.  Rutherford  in  creating 
the  park. 

I  want  to  especially  commend  the 
sponsor  of  H.R.  1100,  Representative 
MicHXL,  for  his  valuable  assistance,  ef- 
forts and  cooperation  on  this  legisla- 
tion. It  has  certainly  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  him.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  chairman. 
Representative  Vknto,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  addressing  the  affiliate  status 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  1100. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  MichxlI  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL,  tii.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  alluded  to 
by  both  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  bill  before  us  today  is  an 
amended  version  of  the  measure  I 
originally  Introduced  last  fall  and  then 
reintroduced  on  February  11  of  this 
year  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  through  the  National  Park 
Service  to  prepare  an  interpretive 
handbook  describing  Wildlife  Prairie 
Park  located  Just  west  of  my  home 
community  of  Peoria,  IL. 

The  handbook  will  describe  the 
original  purpose  of  the  park,  how  it 
achieves  that  purpose  and  the  histori- 
cal, cultural  and  ecological  value  that 
it  seeks  to  preserve. 

Wildlife  Prairie  Park  protects  and 
preserves  wildlife,  plants  and  prairie 
meadows  indigenous  to  the  area.  It  is  a 
very  unique  place  that  I  have  visited  a 
number  of  times.  Among  those  ani- 
mals that   the  chairman   has  made 


mention  of  that  are  in  the  area  we 
have  buffalo,  elk.  badgers,  wolves, 
foxes  and,  as  the  chairman  indicated, 
even  a  wonderful  facility  for  an  Ameri- 
can eagle  to  fly  in  its  own  habitat  with 
a  lake  to  do  its  fishing  in  its  own  right. 

Early  in  the  year,  BiU  Mott,  the  EH- 
rector  of  our  National  Park  Service, 
was  kind  enough  to  come  up  and  visit 
the  park.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  he 
was  very  impressed  by  what  he  saw. 

The  Park  Service  handbook  can  be  a 
boon  to  the  park  in  its  ability  to  at- 
tract visitors  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  to  attract  the  type  of  na- 
tionwide recognition  that  it  deserves. 

In  addition  to  requiring  development 
of  the  handbook,  the  measure  we  are 
adopting  here  today,  hopefully  will 
also  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  develop  a  set  of  criteria  for  de- 
termining affiliated  status  within  the 
Park  Service,  and  determine  whether 
Wildlife  Prairie  Park  would  qualify  for 
affiliated  status  imder  those  criteria. 

During  the  subcommittee  hearings 
on  this  bill  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion to  the  effect  that  we  do  not 
currently  have  any  clearcut  standards 
for  determining  affiliated  areas,  so  we 
have  thus  agreed  that  we  should  call 
on  the  Park  Service  to  develop  such 
criteria  in  order  to  clarify  the  types  of 
areas  that  can  qualify  for  affiliated 
status,  and  there  are  currently  some  of 
those. 

The  point  was  raised,  and  I  think 
with  good  reason,  that  if  at  one  time 
the  Department  accepts  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  vote  to  accept  affili- 
ated status  for  a  facility,  what  hap- 
pens if  the  financing  arrangements  go 
awry.  That  would  be  the  furthest 
thing  that  we  would  want  in  our  own 
case  out  in  Illinois,  for  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  government  to 
take  over  any  financial  obligation  of 
what  has  been  conceived  and  fimded 
primarily  by  the  Forest  Foundation. 
We  want  to  keep  it  that  way,  and  we 
think  it  Is  built  on  solid  enough 
grounds  to  preserve  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion. 

But  there  are  good  reasons  for  ques- 
tions to  be  asked,  and  that  is  why  we 
are  ratiung  upon  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  develop  the  kind  of  cri- 
teria that  will  be  used  in  the  future  to 
be  absolutely  certain  that  when  we 
accept  something  in  affiliated  status 
that  we  are  not  going  to  get  stuck  with 
some  bill  later  on  that  we  cannot  fore- 
see. 

So.  in  conclusion,  let  me  express  my 
personal  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Bruce 
VxHTO,  my  friend  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
Ueman from  CaUf omla.  BCr.  Bob  Lago- 
marsiho, for  their  willingness  to  move 
this  bill  along  and  for  the  cooperative 
manner  in  which  they  have  worked 
with  us  in  fashioning  this  compromise. 
It  was  Indeed  a  good  working  relation- 
ship that  we  had  as  Members.  I  would 


also  extend  my  thanks  to  the  members 
of  our  respective  staffs  who  likewise 
wanted  to  do  what  they  thought  was 
right,  and  what  we  felt  was  right,  and 
in  the  true  spirit  of  compromise  that  is 
what  we  have  today. 

I  urge,  Mr.  SpesJier,  Members  to 
adopt  this  legislation.  I  am  happy  for 
the  compromise  and  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  again 
the  Republican  leader  for  his  sincere 
efforts  and  his  thoughtful  comments 
with  regards  to  our  work.  I  only  wish 
that  all  of  the  problems  I  had  to  deal 
with  were  characterized  by  a  willing- 
ness to  work  on  issues  which  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  minority  leader.  I 
am  very  grateful  for  it. 

This  report  will  really  be  a  service  to 
us  to  get  this  national  significant 
standard  for  affiliated  areas  on  the 
record  from  the  Park  Service,  and  I 
know  with  the  genUeman's  sponsor- 
ship—the minority  leader— we  can  ac- 
complish that.  So  it  will  be  a  real  serv- 
ice along  the  way  to  also  addressing 
the  concerns  we  had  with  regard  to 
the  Wildlife  Prairie  Park  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  jrield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl.  H.R.  1100,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  Wildlife  Prairie  Park,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1366)  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na, and  for  other  puiposes.  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre$entative»  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled, 

SacnoH  1.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  and  directed  to  convey 
the  property  described  In  section  2  of  this 
Act  to  the  Payson  Unified  School  District 
No.  10,  Arizona,  (hereafter,  the  "School  dis- 
trict"), in  aooordanoe  with  this  Act. 


Sac.  2.  The  property  referred  to  In  section 
1  is  that  parcel  of  land  oomprlatng  approxi- 
mately sixty  acres,  known  aa  the  Pajnon 
School  Site.  In  the  town  of  Payaon.  county 
of  OUa.  Ariaona. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Conveyance  of  the  property  de- 
scribed In  section  2  shall  be  made  upon  a  re- 
quest of  tbe  governing  body  of  the  school 
district  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture no  later  than  thirty  years  afto'  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Conveyance  of  title  to  the  property  de- 
scribed In  section  2,  upon  a  timely  request 
by  the  school  district  shall  be  In  consider- 
ation for  payment  to  the  United  States  of 
an  amount  equal  to— 

(1)  administrative  coats  associated  with 
the  preparation  of  title  and  legal  description 
of  such  property,  and  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  property  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  on  the  basis  of  contin- 
ued use  of  the  property  for  school  purposes) 
as  of  December  1, 1986, 

(2)  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  amounts  iMild  to  the  United  States  by 
the  school  district  for  use  of  such  property 
(pursuant  to  agreements  between  the  school 
district  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) 
subsequent  to  January  1,  1961  and  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  request  by  the  school  dis- 
trict for  conveyance  of  such  property  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  (but  such  reduction  shall  not 
be  greater  than  the  total  amount  described 
in  paragraph  1). 

Sac.  4.  Any  conveyance  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  consistent  with  this  Act,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  public  interest.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  treatment  of 
existing  easements  or  rights-of-way  for 
roads  and  other  purposes. 

Sac.  5.  Dtirlng  the  period  specified  In  sec- 
tion 3(a),  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
permit  the  sch(x}l  district  to  continue  to 
occupy  and  use  the  proi>erty  described  in 
section  2  for  school  purposes  upon  condition 
that  the  school  district  make  annual  pay- 
ments to  the  United  States  for  such  use  of 
the  property,  but  such  payments  shall  not 
exceed  $12,500  in  any  one  year. 

Sac.  6.  Payments  pursuant  to  section  3 
and  section  5  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ciilture  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  December  4. 
1967.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  484a)  and  shaU 
be  handled  In  the  same  manner  as  amounts 
so  deposited  pursuant  to  such  Act. 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Title  to  any  real  property  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  revert  to 
the  United  SUtes  if  the  school  district  at- 
tempts to  convey  or  otherwise  transfer  own- 
ership of  any  portion  of  such  property  to 
any  other  party  or  attempts  to  encimiber 
such  title,  or  permits  the  use  of  any  porticm 
of  such  property  for  any  piu-pose  Incompati- 
ble with  the  purposes  specified  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Real  property  conveyed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  a  public  schooL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SFnSAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  wlU  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
genUeman  from  Minnesota  [Bir. 
Vehto]  win  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentieman  from  Arizona 
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[Mr.  Rhoob]  wOl  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vsmto]. 

OniXALIJUVK 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dajrs  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  1366. 
the  biU  presently  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1366  deals  with  a 
60-acre  tract  of  national  forest  land  In 
the  town  of  Payson.  AZ.  ctirrently 
used  as  the  site  for  a  public  school 
complex. 

Lands  affected  by  the  bill  were  first 
used  for  public  school  purposes  In 
1961.  when  the  school  district  sought 
and  obtained  a  special-use  permit  for 
45  acres.  The  permit  was  broadened  to 
cover  an  additional  15  acres  in  1965. 

The  lands  are  currently  the  location 
of  a  high  school  and  Junior  high 
school,  athletic  facilities,  and  related 
school  facilities. 

According  to  the  school  district,  the 
annual  payment  to  the  Forest  Service 
for  use  of  the  lands  has  increased  from 
$2,850  In  1978  to  $10,845  In  1987.  and 
further  significant  increases  are  sched- 
uled for  future  years.  The  school  dis- 
trict testified  they  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  the  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose without  adversely  affecting  their 
educational  programs. 

As  Introduced,  the  bill  would  have 
transferred  the  lands  to  the  school  dis- 
trict without  compensation  except  for 
administrative  costs,  but  would  have 
provided  for  their  reversion  to  the 
United  States  if  the  school  district 
should  attempt  to  convey  or  otherwise 
transfer  ownership  or  use  the  property 
for  any  purpose  incompatible  with 
public-school  purposes. 

At  our  hearing  on  the  bill,  the  ad- 
ministration testified  that  they  were 
supi>ortive  of  transferring  the  proper- 
ty to  the  school  district,  but  opposed 
any  transfer  that  was  not  based  on 
payment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
full  value  of  the  property. 

In  response  to  the  objections  of  the 
administration,  the  committee  has 
amended  the  bill,  and  it  is  the  amend- 
ed version  we  now  bring  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU  as  reported 
would  provide  the  school  district  with 
the  option  of  acquiring  the  property 
for  the  present  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  for  school  purposes— 
which  the  Forest  Service  testified  is 
about  $425.000— plus  the  administra- 
tive costs.  That  option  can  be  exer- 
cised anytime  duirlng  the  next  30 
years.  Meanwhile,  the  school  district 
would  continue  to  pay  annually  for 
use  of  the  property,  but  the  t^nnnai 


payments  would  be  capped  at 
$12.500— more  than  they  are  pajring 
this  year,  but  less  than  would  be  the 
case  in  the  future  otherwise.  If  and 
when  the  school  district  chooses  to  ex- 
ercise the  option  to  obtain  the  proper- 
ty, against  the  specified  price  it  is  to 
get  credit  for  past  pasmients  for  use  of 
the  land.  Finally,  after  any  convey- 
ance, the  United  States  would  retain  a 
reversionary  interest  to  assure  that 
the  property  will  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  school  district  and  will  not  be 
used  for  purposes  incompatible  with 
its  use  for  a  school  site. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reported  bill  repre- 
sents a  fair  compromise.  It  reflects  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
ceiving value  in  return  for  use  or 
transfer  of  the  valuable  asset  of  the 
school  site.  It  also  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  school  district  has  made  a 
considerable  investment  in  the  proper- 
ty and  that  there  are  very  limited  al- 
ternatives available  for  public  school 
purposes  in  this  particulsir  community. 

The  bill  does  provide  substantial 
concessions  to  the  school  district.  The 
result  is  that  the  school  district,  if  it 
chooses  to  do  so,  can  obtain  the  prop- 
erty by  payments  over  time,  free  of  in- 
terest. But  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
versionary interest  which  the  United 
States  will  retain  is  a  protection  for 
the  Federal  taxpayer  and  also  means 
that  the  value  of  transaction  will  be 
less  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  blU  as  re- 
ported is  soiind  and  balanced  and  I 
urge  its  passage  and  i^preclate  Mr. 
Rhodes,  a  member  of  our  committee, 
for  his  special  assistance  with  this 
issue.  We  achieved  a  good  resolution 
with  his  help,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  1366,  as  introduced  by  my  col- 
league from  Arizona,  the  Honorable 
JoN  Ktl.  who  represents  the  people  of 
Arizona's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Itx.  Verto.  has  described  the  details  of 
the  bill  as  we  fashioned  it  during  con- 
sideration in  the  Interior  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Public 
Lands. 

I  believe  the  compromise  we  have 
devised,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Ktl  and 
the  Payson  School  District,  Is  a  fair 
one  from  the  perspectives  of  the 
school  district  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
the  Forest  Service  will  receive  fuU 
payment  of  the  present  use  land  value 
of  $425,000  over  a  period  of  30  years. 
At  that  time,  if  requested  by  the 
school  district,  the  land  will  be  con- 
veyed, with  a  continuing  stipulation 
that  the  60-acre  parcel  be  used  for 
school  purposes.  Annual  payments  will 
be  $12,500,  and  at  the  time  of  convey- 


ance, the  school  district  will  be  cred- 
ited with  all  pajmaents  made  since 
1961. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  fair  and  equi- 
table bill.  I  appreciate  the  active  in- 
volvement and  timely  consideration  of 
this  legislation  by  subcommittee  chair- 
man Mr.  Vxirro,  and  the  leadership 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Ktl  in  helping 
to  develop  this  compromise  on  behalf 
of  the  Pajrson  School  District.  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  Mr.  Udall.  for  quick 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  full 
committee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1366. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  LACOHAitsnto]. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  1366  is  Indeed  a  compromise 
which  was  worked  out  between  the 
author  of  the  bill  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  committee 
itself.  Several  Members  supported  a 
straight  conveyance  of  this  land  to  the 
Payson  School  District  with  no  com- 
pensation to  the  Federal  Government. 
We  in  the  West  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous burden  Federal  land  ownership 
can  cause  local  communities.  This  is 
certainly  true  in  Payson  where  the 
entire  town  is  surrounded  by  Federal 
land,  and  of  course  there  can  be  no 
better  use  of  this  land  than  a  public 
school. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  the  committee  has 
worked  out  a  proposal  explained  by 
Chairman  Vento  which  compensates 
the  Federal  Government  and  yet  does 
not  break  the  budget  of  the  local 
school  district. 

D  1405 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  especial- 
ly commend  the  author  of  the  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Kyi.  for  introducing  the  bill 
and  for  his  diligence  in  pursuing  it  and 
for  his  agreeing  to  this  compromise. 

I  want  to  also  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rbodes]  for 
his  hard  work  on  this  measure  as  well. 
It  is  a  compromise  but  I  think  it  is  a 
good  one.  As  the  chairman  [Mr. 
VehtoI  certainly  can  take  credit  for 
bringing  this  compromise  along,  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Udall. 

Bftr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ktl] 
my  friend  and  colleague  and  sponsor 
of  the  bill. 

Bfr.  KYL.  lEx.  Speaker,  this  is  an  im- 
portant day  for  the  people  of  Payson. 
AZ.  Oiir  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion today  confirms  to  them  that  the 
Federal  Government  cares  about  the 
difficult  situation  thay  have  found 
themselves  in.  and  wants  to  help. 
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I  want  to  express  a  special  thanks  to 
Chairman  Verto  and  his  staff,  par- 
ticularly Stan  Sloss,  for  their  Interest 
in  the  school  district's  problem  and 
their  wlllingess  to  work  with  us  for  a 
reasonable  compromise. 

I  also  want  to  pay  a  special  thanks 
to  my  colleague.  Representative  Jat 
Rhodes,  and  his  staff.  Jim  Huska,  for 
their  tireless  efforts  to  secure  early 
action  on  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
assessment  to  say  that  without  his 
personal  interest  and  support,  we 
couldn't  have  gotten  this  far.  this  fast. 

And  of  course,  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleagues,  Ron  Marlenee,  Bob  Laco- 
MARsmo,  and  Manuel  Ldjan  for  their 
support  in  committee.  I  can  tell  them 
that  it  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  the 
people  in  Payson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us 
today  a  compromise  bill  that  is  sup- 
ported by  all  parties— Chairman 
Vento.  and  Payson  School  District, 
and.  of  course,  by  myself. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Forest  Service  still  may  have  some 
concerns,  but  this  compromise  bill  is 
much  more  beneficial  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  the  bill  originally  intro- 
duced. 

What  we  have  tried  to  address  in 
this  piece  of  legislation  is  the  problem 
of  rapidly  Increasing  special  use 
permit  fees  paid  by  the  Payson  School 
District. 

The  school  district  has  occupied  60 
acres  of  Forest  Service  land  since  1961, 
and  it  has  paid  a  special  use  permit  fee 
for  the  use  of  the  land  since  1972. 

That  arrangement  worked  well  until 
this  year,  when  the  school  district 
learned  that  the  special  use  permit  fee 
would  skyrocket. 

In  1986,  the  payment  by  the  school 
district  to  the  Forest  Service  amount- 
ed to  $3,528.  Because  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice ties  the  fee  to  the  value  of  the 
land,  and  the  land  is  in  an  area  where 
values  are  increasing  rapidly,  the  fee 
more  than  tripled  to  $10,845  this  year. 
It  is  set  to  increase  to  $16,268  in  1988, 
and  $21,690  in  1989.  That  will  repre- 
sent roughly  a  515-percent  Increase 
from  the  1986  level. 

The  I*ayson  School  District  Just 
cannot  afford  that  sort  of  increase. 
The  people  of  Payson,  and  Gila 
County,  already  bear  one  of  the  high- 
est property  tax  rates  in  the  State, 
and  will  face  the  highest  rate  begin- 
ning this  summer.  The  town  is  plagued 
with  high  unemployment— about  20 
percent — due,  in  large  part,  to  the  de- 
pression in  the  copper  industry.  About 
60  percent  of  the  population  is  retired. 

It  will  come  as  a  shock  to  my  col- 
leagues, but  in  Gila  County,  AZ,  only  3 
percent  of  the  land  is  privately  owned 
and  on  the  tax  roUs;  and  in  the  Payson 
area  of  northern  Gila  County,  private 
ownership  is  only  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent. It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  difficult 
it  is  to  support  education  through 
property  taxation  and  how  devastating 


even  a  small  permit  fee  increase  can 
be.  That's  the  cause  of  the  problem 
addressed  by  this  legislation. 

The  people  of  Payson  aren't  looking 
for  a  handout.  They  work  hard,  they 
pay  their  taxes,  and  they're  willing  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

Despite  the  already  high  taxes,  the 
high  unemployment  rate,  and  the 
large  retired  population,  however, 
they  have  voted  for  three  bond  issues 
over  the  past  3  years  for  a  total  of 
$10.3  million  for  the  construction  of 
new  school  facilities.  They  have  al- 
ready made  a  substantial  Investment 
in  building  and  land  improvements  on 
the  Forest  Service  land. 

But,  because  of  the  uniquely  small 
property  tax  base,  they  simply  can't 
afford  to  assume  any  additional  debt 
for  the  purchase  of  the  land.  Without 
the  alternative  before  us  today,  the  In- 
creased special  use  permit  fee  will 
have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  school  dis- 
trict's capital  outlay  budget,  which 
will  adversely  affect  the  quality  of 
education  of  Payson's  youth. 

I  originally  proposed  an  outright 
conveyance  of  the  land  to  the  school 
district.  There  were  some  concerns 
about  an  outright  "gift"  of  the  land, 
so  we  worked  with  Chairman  Vemto  to 
find  an  acceptable  alternative.  The 
substitute  adopted  by  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee,  with  my  support 
and  the  support  of  the  school  district, 
represents  a  fair  middle  ground. 

The  legislation  would  allow  the 
Forest  Service  to  charge  the  school 
district  no  more  than  $12,500  annually 
for  the  special  use  permit.  At  any  time 
during  the  next  30  years,  the  school 
district  may  apply  for  conveyance  of 
the  land  in  return  for  a  payment, 
which  is  established  in  the  legislation. 
That  payment  amounts  to  the  value  of 
the  land  as  determined  in  last  year's 
Forest  Service  appraisal— $425,000— 
plus  administrative  costs  for  prepara- 
tion of  title  and  legal  description. 
From  that  will  be  subtracted  all  pay- 
ments made  by  the  school  district  on 
the  special  use  permit,  including  those 
made  since  1961.  The  past  pajmients 
amount  to  approximately  $56,691. 
Each  $12,500  payment  made  by  the 
district  will  also  be  credited  to  the  ac- 
quisition price. 

To  protect  the  Interest  of  U.S.  tax- 
payers and  ensure  that  the  land  con- 
tinues to  be  used  for  school  purposes, 
we've  agreed  to  include  a  reverter 
clause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  finish,  I  have 
to  give  credit  to  a  few  other  individ- 
uals for  their  efforts  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Marriane  Morrison,  the  president 
of  the  Payson  School  Board,  Betty 
Mack,  the  school  district's  business 
manager,  and  Dave  Wilson,  from  the 
Pasrson  town  manager's  office,  all  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  put 
forth  a  great  effort  to  help  the  people 
of  Payson  come  out  as  winners. 


I  also  want  to  thank  Larry  Soehllg 
with  the  Tonto  National  Forest  in  Ari- 
zona. Larry  told  us  up  front  that  the 
Forest  Service  had  concerns  about  the 
proposal,  but  he  afforded  us  every 
courtesy  and  every  bit  of  assistance 
that  was  appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  iMssage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vekto]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  1366.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF 
1987 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2689)  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  for 
other  punioses,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2689 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Anns  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Amendments  Act  of 
1987". 

SEC  2.  AUTHORIZATIONS  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  AuTHORizAnoiis.— Section  49(a)  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2589(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  theoreof  the  following 

"(1)  $28,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988 
and  $29,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989; 
and";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2). 

(b)  PlTHDniG    rOR    EXTBUfAL    Reskarcr.— 

Section  49(a)  of  that  Act  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  subsection  of  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989.  not  more  than 
$2,000,000  may  be  used  for  extenial  re- 
search but  not  less  than  $1,300,000  shall  be 
used  for  external  research  to  assist  the 
Bureau  of  Verification  and  Intelligence  in 
making  assessments  of  possible  new  sys- 
tems, devices,  and  capabilities  for  verifica- 
tion of  arms  control.". 

sec  1.  STANDING  CONSULTATIVE  COIOflSSION. 

(a)  FniDnros.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
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(1)  Uie  Standlzig  Conaultative  Commlwrion 
was  ecUbllsbed  by  tbe  United  SUtoa  taA 
the  Soviet  Union  under  Article  XTTT  of  the 
Tre*ty  on  tbe  Limitation  of  Antl-Balllstic 
Mlaille  Systems  as  a  framework  for  consid- 
ering and  resolvinc  questions  concerning 
compllanoe  with  aims  control  obligations; 
and 

(3)  the  United  States  should  raise  and  at- 
tempt to  resolve  issues  relating  to  compli- 
ance by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  with  arms  control  agreements  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission. 

(b)  AmruAL  RspoKn.— Title  m  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (23 
U.S.C.  3S71-3S77)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  f  oUowinr 

-nC  tL  ANNOAL  BPOKTB  ON  STANDING  CXSH- 
aCLTATIVg  COHHDSiON  ACnVimOL 

"The  President  shall  submit,  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  year,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  atx  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  a  report  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Cmnmisslcm  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Standing  Consultative  Commls- 
slon  (established  under  Article  XTTT  of  the 
Treaty  on  the  LlmlUUon  of  Anti-Ballistic 
Miasfle  Systems).  Such  annual  report  shall 
Include  detailed  Information  on  all  issues 
raised  by  either  side  and  the  response  of  the 
other  aide  with  regard  to  such  issues.  Such 
annual  report  shall  be  classified  as  appropri- 
ate, but  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  unclas- 
sified annex  containing  such  Information 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  can  be  made  public  consistent  with 
the  need  for  confidentiality  of  C^ommlssion 
proceedings  and  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.". 

(c)  Stuot  4119  RooiT.— Tbe  Director  of 
the  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
shaU  conduct  a  study  to  determine  how  the 
Standing  Consultative  Coomilsslon  could  be 
used  more  effectively  to  resolve  arms  con- 
trol compliance  Issues.  The  Director  shall 
report  the  results  of  this  study  to  the 
^>nker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  within  8 
wwmtbM  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SIC  «.  OmPUANOB  KEPOnB. 

Section  53  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act  (32  U.S.C.  3591)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  pangrapb  (1>— 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  nations"  after  "adherence  of  tbe 
United  States":  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "tbe  Soviet  Union  and" 
after  "otHnpliance  by";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (3)  as  paragraph  (5): 

(3)  by  insoting  the  following  after  para- 
graph (3): 

"(3)  tbe  section  of  the  report  dealing  with 
Soviet  adherence  shall  include  information 
on  actkXM  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  with 
regard  to  the  slae,  structure,  and  disposition 
of  Its  military  forces  in  order  to  comply  with 
arms  control  agreements; 

"(4)  tbe  section  of  tbe  report  dealing  with 
adherence  by  other  nati<»is  shall  include  in- 
formatton  on  actions  taken  by  each  such 
nation  with  regard  to  the  sise,  structure, 
and  dtsposttlon  of  its  military  forces  in 
order  to  comply  with  arms  control  agree- 
ments; and";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  <5).  as  so  redesignated  by 
this  section,  by  Inserting  "tbe  Soviet  Union 
and"  after  "problems  of  onmpllanre  by". 


BMC  t.  ACDA  maPCCTOK  GKNIBAL. 

(a)  EsTABLisHMiirr.— Title  IV  of  tbe  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (33  UjS.C. 
2581-3991)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

-8BC  U.  ACDA  mSPgCKW  GKNBKAI. 

"(a)  EsTABUSHMBirr  AHD  Dums.— There 
shall  be  an  Office  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral 
at  the  Agency  beaded  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Agency  who  shall  have  tbe 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  authorities  spec- 
ified in  the  Inspector  Oeneral  Act  of  1978. 

"(b)  DUAUTT  or  Arponmcxirr.— An  indi- 
vidual appointed  to  the  position  of  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Department  of  State 
shall,  by  virtue  of  such  appointment,  also 
hold  the  position  of  Inspector  General  of 
the  Agency. 

"(c)  Utilizatioii  of  Staff.— The  Inspector 
Oeneral  of  the  Agency  shall  utilize  person- 
nel of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  State  In  performing 
the  duties  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Agency,  and  shall  not  appoint  any  Indlvid- 
luds  to  positions  within  the  Agency. 

"(d)  RnnxiicBS.- For  purposes  of  this 
section,  references  in  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978  to  the  establishment  involved, 
to  the  bead  of  the  establishment,  and  to  an 
Inspector  Oeneral  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ref- 
erences to  the  Agency,  the  Director  of  the 
Agency,  and  Inspector  Oeneral  of  tbe 
Agency,  respectively,  except  to  the  extent 
inconsistent  with  this  section.". 

(b)  SintvxY  OP  ACDA  CXassifixb  Ihforma- 
noH  Sscuarrr.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Inspector  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency— 

(1)  shall  conduct  a  survey  of  physical,  per- 
sonnel, document,  and  communications  se- 
curity programs,  procedures,  and  practices 
at  the  Agency  for  the  protection  of  classi- 
fied information;  and 

(3)  sliall  submit  a  report  on  the  results  of 
that  survey,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations for  Improvement  of  classified  infor- 
mation security  at  the  Agency  as  the  In- 
spector Oeneral  considers  appropriate,  to 
the  Director  of  the  Agency  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  dexnAnded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objecton. 

The  SPEAKEU  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BsooioiKLD]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll}. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
2689  is  a  2-year  authorization  bill  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  [ACDA].  Specifically.  HJl. 
2689  authorizes  $28.8  million  for  fiscal 
year  1988  which  $3.8  million  less  than 
the  executive  branch  request  for 
ACDA  funding.  The  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1989  is  $29.08  mlUion  which 
reflects    the    Congressional    Budget 


Office  deflator  number  that  adjusts 
for  the  anticipated  impact  of  inflation 
for  fiscal  year  1989.  HJl.  2689  reflects 
a  true  bipartisan  consensus  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  sup- 
port of  ACDA's  role  in  awwisting  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
our  country's  arms  control  policies. 

On  June  IS.  1987,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control,  International  Securi- 
ty and  Science  heard  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Agency,  Ken  Adelman.  on 
behalf  of  the  executive  branch  request 
for  ACDA  funding.  The  subcommittee 
concentrated  its  hearing  on  the 
moneys  requested  for  the  Geneva  ne- 
gotiations, the  adequacy  of  the  Agen- 
cy's operating  budget  in  Washington, 
and  the  progress  that  has  been 
achieved  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  toward  conclu- 
sion of  an  Intermediate-Range  Nucle- 
ar Forces  [INF]  agreement. 

Upon  conclusion  of  receiving  Mr. 
Adelman's  testimony,  the  subcommit- 
tee proceeded  to  markup  draft  legisla- 
tion and  unanimously  approved  HJl. 
2689.  On  June  16.  I  was  Joined  by 
every  member  of  the  subcommittee  in 
introducing  H.R.  2689.  On  June  25.  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  met  in 
open  session  and  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2689  which  provides  that 
the  inspector  general  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  serve  simultaneous- 
ly in  the  position  of  inspector  general 
for  ACDA.  Upon  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  the  committee  approved 
H.R.  2689  by  unanimous  voice  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  [ACDA]  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress  in  1961  to:  co- 
ordinate United  States  arms  control 
policy;  negotiate  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  other  governments;  con- 
duct and  coordinate  U.S.  Oovemment- 
sponsored  research  related  to  prob- 
lems of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment; and  coordinate  and  disseminate 
public  information  on  conventional 
arms  control  and  disarmament  mat- 
ters. In  carrying  out  these  functions. 
ACDA  has  consistently  enjoyed  the 
solid  bipartisan  support  of  Congress. 

H.R.  2689  continues  to  reflect  a  solid 
bipartisan  consensus  between  both  the 
majority  and  minority  with  respect  to 
the  present  and  future  direction  of 
ACDA.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  that  ACDA  has 
a  major  role  to  play  in  assisting  in  the 
information  of  present  and  future 
United  States  arms  control  policies 
and  in  providing  administrative  sup- 
port for  ongoing  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. In  this  regard,  H.R.  2689  con- 
tains several  important  initiatives  that 
are  designed  to  enhance  and  strength- 
en this  small  but  important  agency. 
These  initiatives  include: 

Th6  adoption  of  an  initiative  pro- 
posed by  our  colleague  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee,   Mr.    Broomitkld.    that    ear- 


marks $1.3  million  in  external  re- 
search funding  to  assist  the  Buitsau  of 
Verification  and  Intelligence  in 
makjpg  assessments  with  respect  to 
possible  new  systems,  devices,  and  ca- 
pabilities for  the  verification  of  arms 
control  agreements.  These  funds  will 
be  used  to  develop  verification  tech- 
nology which  could  be  used  to  verify 
arms  control  agreements  in  such  areas 
as  chemical  weapons,  nuclear  testing, 
and  strategic  and  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons  systems. 

The  adoption  of  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution,  in  section  3,  that  ex- 
presses our  belief  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  address  and  resolve 
United  States-Soviet  compliance  issues 
within  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  [SSC]. 

Section  3  also  includes  two  other  im- 
portant reporting  requirements.  The 
first  requires  the  President  to  submit  a 
report  by  the  SCC  on  the  activities  of 
the  Commission.  This  report  shall  in- 
clude detailed  information  on  major 
issues  raised  by  either  side  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  other  with  regard  to 
such  issues.  The  second  reflects  the 
concern  of  our  colleague,  Ms.  Showe. 
It  requires  the  Director  of  ACDA  to 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  how  the 
SCC  could  be  used  more  effectively  to 
resolve  compliance  issues. 

Section  4  amends  the  Pell  report  on 
United  States-Soviet  compliance  to 
lend  it  more  balance.  The  section  of 
the  report  on  Soviet  adherence  will 
now  include  information  on  actions 
taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard 
to  the  size,  structure,  and  disposition 
of  its  military  forces  in  order  to 
comply  with  existing  arms  control 
agreements.  The  report  will  also  in- 
clude information  on  actions  taken  by 
other  nations  with  regard  to  the  size, 
structure,  and  disposition  of  their  mili- 
tary forces  In  order  to  comply  with  ex- 
isting arms  control  agreements.  As  a 
result  of  these  changes,  Congress  wiU 
receive  information  on  Soviet  compli- 
KDce  as  well  as  noncompliance  with 
arms  control  agreements. 

Finally,  section  5  establishes  an  in- 
spector general  for  ACDA.  with 
powers  provided  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's Act  of  1978.  The  State  Depart- 
ment inspector  general  will  serve  as 
the  inspector  general  for  ACDA  but 
will  not  receive  any  additional  com- 
pensation beyond  what  he  receives 
solely  as  the  State  Department  insjjec- 
tor  general.  In  this  new  (opacity,  the 
inspector  general  will  conduct  an  one- 
time only  survey  of  security  programs, 
procedures,  and  practices  in  ACDA 
and  report  his  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Director  of  the  Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  would  say 
the  committee  strongly  believes  that 
each  of  these  initiatives  will  serve  to 
enhance  ACDA's  role  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  our  Na- 
tion's arms  control  policies.  The  com- 
mittee also  believes  that  each  of  these 


Inititatives  will  serve  to  increase  our 
confidence  in  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  and  improve  the  prospects  for 
new  arms  control  agreements  in  the 
future.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  the 
bipartisan  adoption  of  H.R.  2689. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
Chairman  Pascell  in  support  of  H.R. 
2689,  the  Arms  Control  Agency  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989. 

This  bill  Is  the  bipartisan  product  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee.  which 
approved  it  unanimously. 

H.R.  2689  fimds  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  at  slightly  less  than  a  fiscal 
year  1987  freeze  level. 

There  are  three  legislative  initiatives 
In  the  bill  of  particnilar  interest. 

First,  the  bill  increases  emphasis  on 
arms  control  verification  research  and 
development. 

Second,  it  seeks  better  ways  to  use 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
to  resolve  arms  control  compliance 
Issues. 

Finally,  it  creates  an  inspector  gen- 
eral for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency,  and  requires  him  to 
conduct  a  classified  Information  secu- 
rity survey  of  the  agency. 

The  inspector  general's  security 
survey  will  determine  where  security 
prcx^edures  at  ACDA  can  be  improved. 

Chairman  Fascxll  and  I  also  have 
requested  a  GAO  study  of  ACDA's  se- 
curity procedures  and  certain  specific 
cases  to  help  determine  if  any  further 
congressional  action  may  be  needed. 

I  urge  all  of  my  (x>lleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill.  It  is  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  provide  the  Arms  Control  Agency 
the  fimding  it  needs  at  a  critical  time 
in  the  arms  (x>ntrol  process. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Fasckll,  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Mr.  Broomfield.  for  in- 
cluding in  the  bill  an  inspector  general 
survey  of  classified  information  securi- 
ty at  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

ACDA  must  work  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's secrets.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
concern  about  this  Just  in  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks  and  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant if  ACDA  is  going  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  its  function  that  it  retain 
the  trust  and  the  credibility  that  it 
has  had  up  to  this  point.  So  I  do  want 
to  (»mmend  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  for  adding  this  to  the  bUl 
and  also  for  the  proposal  in  the  bill  for 


an  inspector  general.  I  think  that  will 
go  a  long  way. 

I  urge  my  <»lleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Ma  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  speak 
in  support  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agerxry  authorization  bill,  H.R.  2689.  I'd 
like  to  commend  Chairman  Fascell  of  the 
F(xeign  Affairs  Committee  arxl  tf>e  Arms  Corv 
trol  Subcommittee,  and  tfie  ranking  member, 
Mr.  Broomrelo,  for  tfieir  vrark  in  writing  a  re- 
sponsible ACDA  reautfK>rizatk>n  wt)ich  is  so 
bipartisan  tfiat  it  is  sponsored  by  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Arms  Control  Sutxx>mmit- 
tee. 

This  bill  contains  a  provision  which  I  au- 
ttiored  acklressing  a  critk»l  flaw  in  the  arms 
control  process;  namely,  the  inability  of  ttie 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  to  play  wi 
effective  role  in  resolving  compliarx^e  dis- 
FHJtes.  Soviet  noncompliance  witti  ttte  ABM 
and  SALT  II  Treaties  has  erocied  public  and 
(X)ngressionai  support  both  for  tt>ese  treaties 
tiiemselves  and  for  the  arms  control  process 
in  general. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  voted 
unaninrtously  to  rec(}gnize  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  site  in  Sit)eria  as  a  vk>latk>n  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Even  a  Soviet  general,  Boris  Surikov, 
has  admitted  that  the  k>cation  of  the  radar  site 
(x>nstitutes  wfiat  he  called  a  tec^nk^l  vkjiation 
of  the  treaty.  Yet  the  SCC  has  spent  224 
hcxirs  discussing  Krasrvjyarsk  witfKxit  reach- 
ing a  resolution,  and  the  site  is  now  nearing 
completkxi. 

The  S<X  has  been  similarly  ineffective  in 
resolving  critical  SALT  II  compliance  issues, 
sperxling  385  fK)urs  on  ttie  subfect  of  Soviet 
encryptkjn  of  missile  telemetry,  and  270  hours 
on  tf>e  illegal  testing  and  deployment  of  Vne 
SS-25  ICBM,  without  resolving  eitfter  of  tfiese 
areas  of  r>or)compliance. 

To  help  us  address  this  problem,  the  provi- 
sion «vtvch  I  autfyxed  would  require  ACDA  to 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  how  Vne  SCC 
could  be  used  more  effectively  to  resolve 
arms  control  compliance  issues.  This  study, 
wtMCh  shoukj  also  include  recommendations 
on  possible  alternative  metfiods  for  resolving 
compliance  questk>ns,  will  be  due  within  6 
months  of  enactment  I  also  plan  to  rac^uest  a 
similar  report  from  the  CongresskKtal  Re- 
search Service. 

In  the  meantime.  Chairman  Fascell  futs  as- 
sured me  that  the  Arms  (Control  Subcommittee 
will  be  hokling  hearings  on  tfus  issue.  It  is  my 
intent  to  use  the  information  we  obtain 
through  tttese  hearir>gs,  together  with  tt>e 
ACDA  and  CRS  studies,  to  devetop  initiatives 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  SCC  and 
ttie  amns  control  compliance  process. 

Improving  arms  control  compliance  is  a  tii- 
partisan  corK»m.  Once  again,  I  woukJ  like  to 
thank  Chairman  Fascell  and  Mr.  Broomreld 
f(x  Vnm  cooperatK>n,  onA  I  kx>k  fcxward  to 
working  with  them  and  my  other  colleagues 
on  the  sutxxKnmittee  and  tiie  full  committee, 
to  find  ways  in  whk^  we  can  strertgthen  tiw 
c(XT)pliance  process. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKCPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cm.t.'\  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  HJl.  2689,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


laPRESSINO  INSISTENCE  OF 
THE  CONGRESS  ON  THE  EX- 
TRADITION OF  MOHAMMED 
HAMADEI  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  TRIAL 

Bfr.  FASCEILL.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
94)  expressing  the  insistence  of  the 
Congress  on  the  extradition  of  Mo- 
hammed Hamadei  to  the  United 
States  for  trial  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  Navy  diver  Robert  Stethem 
and  the  opposition  of  the  Congress  to 
any  trade  of  Mohammed  Hamadei  for 
West  Oerman  nationals  being  held 
hostage,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Cor.  Rb.  94 

Whereas  on  June  14,  1985.  Trans  World 
Airlines  Flight  847  departed  Athena  biter- 
national  Airport  enroute  to  Rome.  Italy, 
with  153  passengers  and  crew  members  on 
board  who  were  predominantly  American: 

Whereas  two  hijackers.  Identified  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  u  lloliammed  Ha- 
madei and  Hasan  'Izx-al-din.  according  to 
the  Indictment  fUed  in  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
commandeered  the  aircraft  and  pistol 
whipped  the  flight  crew. 

Whereas  the  aircraft  flew  between  Beirut 
and  Algiers  several  times  over  the  next  two 
days  whQe  the  htiackers  retained  cmitrol  of 
the  plane: 

Whereas  the  indictment  states  that  the 
hijackers  bound  Navy  diver  Robert  Stethem 
with  an  electric  cord,  beat  him  until  he  was 
imfjonsrlous.  and  after  the  aircraft's  second 
lamHng  In  Beirut,  shot  him  In  the  bead  In 
cold  blood,  and  diunped  his  body  onto  the 
tarmac  in  Beirut: 

Whereas  Mohammed  Hamadei  has  been 
charged  by  the  United  States  with  murder, 
tiij»#*i«y  hostage-taking,  and  other  crimes, 
and  was  indicted  on  these  charges  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  November,  1985; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  requested 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  extra- 
dite Mohammed  Hamadei  under  the  extra- 
dlttOQ  treaty  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Reputdic  of  Germa- 
ny is  bound  under  this  extradition  treaty  to 
extradite  to  the  United  States  persons 
cbarged  with  offenses  under  United  States 
law  if  it  is  not  going  to  prosecute  such  per- 
sms  for  the  same  offenses  for  which  extra- 
dition  is  sought;  and 

Wbereas  it  has  l>een  almost  six  months 
since  the  United  States  requested  the  extra- 


dition of  Mohammed  Hamadei:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Re*olved  by  the  Hoiue  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concwrring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  continue  to  ex- 
press to  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  that  the  United  States  expects  that 
Government  to  comply  with  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  its  treaty  obligations  by 
prosecuting  Mohammed  Hamadei  on  aU 
charges.  Including  esiieclally  those  arising 
from  the  hUaddng  of  Trans  World  Airlines 
Flight  847  and  the  murder  of  United  States 
Navy  diver  Robert  Stethem; 

(3)  refusal  of  extradition  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  at  this  time  does  not 
exclude  the  United  States  from  reinstating 
its  extradition  request  should  circumstances 
so  warrant:  and 

(3)  any  action  by  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  that  directly 
or  indirectly  involves  the  exchange  of  Mo- 
hammed Hamadei  for  German  nationals 
being  held  hostage  by  terrorists  shall  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  Consress  and  will  have  un- 
foreseen consequences  for  the  relationstiip 
between  our  two  countries. 

The  SPE^AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfixld]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  llii.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

D  1420 

Mr.  FASCELL.  BCr.  Si>eaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 94,  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Oermany  act  expeditiously  to  carry 
out  a  vigorous  and  complete  prosecu- 
tion of  all  possible  charges  against  Mo- 
hammed Hamadei.  including  especially 
those  arising  from  the  hijacking  of 
Trans  World  Airlines  flight  847  and 
the  murder  of  United  States  Navy 
diver  Robert  Stethem. 

Mi.  Speaker,  this  resolution  reaf- 
firms the  assurances  given  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Government  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  with 
regard  to  Mohammed  Hamadei.  The 
tragic  circtmistances  involved  in  the 
murder  of  a  member  of  the  United 
States  military  necessitated  our  strong 
desire  that  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  agree  to  the  United  States 
request  to  extradite  Hamadei.  Howev- 
er, under  the  1978  United  States-Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  Elxtradltion 
Treaty,  West  Germany  could  deny  ex- 
tradition, which  in  fact  they  have 
done,  if  they  agree  to  prosecute  Hama- 


dei on  all  charges  for  which  extradi- 
tion was  sought. 

Under  the  1970  Hague  Convention 
for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  seizure 
of  aircraft,  the  1971  Montreal  Conven- 
tion for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
acts  against  the  safety  of  civil  avia- 
tion, and  the  1979  convention  against 
the  taking  of  hostages.  West  Germany 
has  an  obligation  to  prosecute  Hama- 
dei on  all  possible  charges  if  it  chooses 
not  to  extradite  to  the  United  States. 
The  West  German  Government  is  in 
fact  meeting  their  international  obli- 
gations and  have  assured  us  that  they 
will  promptly  prosecute  Hamadei.  and 
if  convicted,  pimish  him  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  German  law. 

However,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 94  makes  clear  that  if  circum- 
stances change,  that  is.  West  Germany 
seeks  to  grant  clemency  or  other  con- 
cessions involving  Hamadei,  then  the 
U.S.  Government  will  reinstate  its  ex- 
tradition request  so  that  Hamadei  will 
be  tried  here  in  the  United  States  for 
these  egregious  crimes. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Dyson]  for 
introducing  this  important  resolution 
and  for  his  diligence  in  helping  to 
bring  it  before  the  House.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consimie  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  DysohI.  who  will  q9C«k 
in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  to  the  entire  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  that,  speak- 
ing for  me  and  for  the  Stethem  family, 
we  are  very  pleased  with  the  fast  and 
expeditious  way  your  committee  has 
acted  on  this  resolution.  Both  the 
Stethem  family  and  myself  felt  be- 
trayed by  the  position  taken  by  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  regarding  the  extradition 
of  Mohammad  All  Hamadei.  I  think 
they  feel  much  more  relieved  today 
knowing  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  taking  such  prompt  action  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  and  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  and  all 
the  committee  members,  and  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Stethem 
family,  I  thank  them  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet  today  to  con- 
sider a  resolution  with  extremely  im- 
portant ramifications  to  our  fight 
against  terrorism,  as  well  as  our  rela- 
tionship with  our  friends  in  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany.  Again,  let  me 
say  that  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  their 
prompt  and  timely  consideration  of 
this  important  resolution.  They  have 
provided  this  Chamber  with  a  resolu- 


tion that  we  can  all  support  and  one 
that  will  inform  our  friends  that  we 
demand  nothing  less  than  full  Justice 
and  total  prosecution  for  terrorists 
who  terrorize  the  civilized  world. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  we  are  addressing  this 
issue;  however,  I  am  also  very  disap- 
pointed that  our  West  German  ally 
has  decided  not  to  extradite  the  ter- 
rorist, Mohammad  All  Hamadei,  to  the 
United  States.  The  thought  that  this 
man,  Hamadei,  may  escape  full  pros- 
ecution imder  the  law  for  the  murder 
of  my  constituent.  Navy  diver  Robert 
Stethem,  outrages  me. 

We  are  all  aware  that  West  Germa- 
ny faces  the  same  situation  that  we 
face  here  at  home.  They  also  have  citi- 
zens who  have  been  taken  hostage  by 
terrorists  in  Lebanon.  These  terrorist 
who  attack  our  citizens  have  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  they  wish  to 
trade  their  hostages  for  Hamadei's 
freedom.  This  Is  a  serious  concern  of 
aU  Americans  and  West  Germans,  and 
one  which  we  must  not  ignore. 

We  cannot  condone,  nor  can  we 
l>ermit  such  an  exchange.  I  would  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  relationships 
between  the  Western  democracies  and 
it  would  send  a  message  to  terrorists 
around  the  globe.  That  message  would 
be:  "Don't  worry  about  receiving  Jus- 
tice for  your  atrocities."  This  is  wrong 
and  we  must  stop  it.  House  Conciu'- 
rent  Resolution  94  is  the  vehicle  to 
prevent  any  such  miscarriage  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 94  with  over  50  cos[>onsor8 
calls  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many to  comply  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  its  treaty  obligations  with  our 
Nation  by  prosecuting  Mohammad  Ha- 
madei on  all  charges,  most  especially 
those  arising  from  the  1985  hijacking 
of  TWA  flight  847  and  the  brutal 
murder  of  my  constituent,  Robeit 
Stethem. 

In  addition,  this  resolution  explicitly 
states,  that  the  current  refusal  of  ex- 
tradition by  the  Bonn  government 
does  not  preclude  the  United  States 
from  reinstating  its  extradition  re- 
quest if  circumstances  warrant  an- 
other request.  Finally,  the  resolution 
informs  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment that  any  direct  or  indirect,  ex- 
change of  Hamadei  for  German  na- 
tionals being  held  hostage  will  have 
unforeseen  consequences  for  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  nations. 

This  resolution,  I  believe,  is  vital  to 
remind  the  civilized  world  and  the  ter- 
rorists who  continue  to  attack  it,  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  the  events  that 
occurred  in  June  1986,  nor,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, wlU  we  ever  forget.  During  those 
horrifsring  days  following  the  hijack- 
ing of  a  routine  flight  from  Athens  to 
Rome,  our  Nation  and  the  world 
watched  in  horror  and  repulsion  as  we 
learned  of  the  murderous  acts  commit- 
ted by  the  hijackers.  The  passengers 


were  terrorized  and  abused;  the  flight 
crew  was  pistol-whipped;  and  finally, 
in  an  act  of  pure  viciousness,  Robert 
Stethem,  a  U.S.  Navy  diver  from  Wal- 
dorf, MD,  was  tied  up  so  that  he  could 
not  defend  himself  or  block  the  horri- 
ble beating  which  followed.  He  was 
beaten  so  badly  that  he  was  disfigured. 
And  then,  in  a  final  act  of  brutal  sav- 
agery, the  hijackers  murdered  Robert 
Stethem  in  cold  blood  and  threw  his 
body  to  the  tarmac  of  the  Beirut  Alr- 
ix>rt.  We  all  lived  through  the  agony 
of  those  ruthless  actions  and  it  is 
something  we  cannot,  and  should 
never,  forget.  For  that  was  a  crime 
against  more  than  those  aboard  the 
airplane  and  our  country,  I  believe  it 
was  a  crime  against  hmnanlty  itself. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  each  of  us  realizes  that 
we  should  not  make  Robert  Stethem 
larger  in  death  than  he  was  in  life.  He 
was  an  ordinary  man  doing  an  extraor- 
dinary Job  In  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  could 
have  come  from  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try, but  he  did  not.  He  came  from  my 
congressional  district.  As  his  elected 
Representative,  it  is  my  duty,  indeed 
my  honor,  today  to  stand  before  this 
body  and  ask  that  this  resolution  be 
passed,  not  only  for  Robert  and  his 
family,  not  only  for  my  congressional 
district,  my  State  or  my  country.  This 
resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  world. 

Mohanuned  All  Hamadei  has  been 
indicted  by  our  Government  on  the 
charge  of  murder.  This  was  a  terrible 
act;  it  would  be  anywhere  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth.  I  ask  for  nothing  more 
than  Justice,  and  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  94  is  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  his  very  capable  staff 
with  whom  I  worked  on  this  resolu- 
tion. I  thank  also  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side.  I  am  very  much  indebted  to 
them,  and  I  Icnow  that  the  Stethem 
family  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
this  resolution  has  been  passed  today. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume.   

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)    

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  minority  strongly  supports  the 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  94. 

The  terrorists  responsible  for  the 
cold-blooded  slaughter  of  American 
citizens  and  U.S.  Navy  diver  Robert 
Stethem  aboard  hijacked  TWA  flight 
847  have  thus  far  escaped  Justice. 

Our  (jrovemment  has  reliable  infor- 
mation that  Mr.  Mohammed  Hamadei 
bears  responsibility  for  the  murder. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  that 
the  Government  of  West  Germany 
has  not  responded  favorably  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  request  for  extradition. 

The  resolution  clearly  expresses  the 
Congressional  intent  by  stating  "that 


the  United  States  expects  the  West 
German  Government  to  comply  with 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  its  treaty 
obligations  by  extraditing  Mohammed 
Hamadei  to  the  United  States  as 
quickly  as  possible." 

The  United  States  should  try  Mr. 
Hamadei  for  Mr.  Stethon's  murder 
under  American  criminal  laws,  and  in 
American  courts.  He  should  be  pros- 
ecuted to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

This  resolution  makes  clear  that  our 
West  German  allies  should  send  Mr. 
Hamadei  to  the  United  States  for  trial, 
and— above  all— must  understand  that 
Mr.  Hamadei  cannot  be  set  free  as 
part  of  a  hostage  deal. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution  to 
let  West  CJermany  know  that  any 
German  failure  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  on  the  Hamadei  case  is  a 
grave  mistake. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  add 
that  the  cooperation  on  this  resolution 
has  been  excellent,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  concepts  of  this  resolution  were 
thoroughly  approved  by  our  own  CJov- 
emment  so  that  the  United  States  is 
speaking  in  a  unified  voice  with  one  of 
our  strongest  allies  to  say  that  we  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  that  our  in- 
terest in  wanting  to  prosecute  this  in- 
dividual and  provide  prosecution  by 
the  U.S.  Government  has  been  reflect- 
ed by  our  very  strong  position  in  this 
resolution.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  it 
has  total  bipartisan  support,  including 
the  support  of  the  Executive. 

So  I  close  these  remarks  by  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Dtson]  for  initiating  this 
effort  and  giving  us  an  opportimlty  to 
speak  on  this  subject  with  a  imified 
voice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOBIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GnjfAif]. 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  rising  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 94.  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  House  with  respect  to  the  Hama- 
dei case. 

As  Members  of  this  House  know, 
more  than  6  months  ago  West  German 
authorities  arrested  Mohammed  Ha- 
madei on  charges  of  carrying  explo- 
sives on  an  airliner.  It  became  appar- 
ent that  he  was  the  person  suspected 
of  having  participated  in  the  TWA  847 
hijacldng  and  the  murder  of  Navy 
diver  Robert  Stethem,  as  charged  in 
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•n  indictment  fUed  in  the  n.8.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

When  Hunadei  was  arrested,  the 
United  States  requested  his  extradi- 
tion oa  a  variety  of  charges:  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  only 
recently  told  us  that  he  will  be  tried 
on  murder  and  hijarklng  charges  in 
C3ermany.  with  the  full  weight  of 
German  law  applied,  and  with  no  ex- 
changes or  mitigation  of  sentence.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Hamadel  will  be 
tried  imder  a  statute  which  calls  for  a 
nuuidatory  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regrettable  that 
the  German  Government  felt  it  neces- 
sary not  to  extradite  Hamadel  to  the 
United  States,  although  it  is  the  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear  on  it  by  the  rela- 
tives of  hostages  taken  in  Lebanon  are 
readily  understandable.  I  fully  expect 
that  the  German  Government  will 
uphold  the  undertakings  made  at  its 
Cabinet  level  to  the  United  States;  for 
not  to  do  so  would  immeasurably  dis- 
credit the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny and  its  legal  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Dtson],  the  sponsor  of 
the  legislatitNi.  and  the  late  Robert 
Stethem's  Representative,  is  to  be 
cmnmended  for  his  efforts  in  guiding 
this  measure  to  the  floor  at  this  time 
and  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  fully  sup- 
port this  measiue^^ 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKKK  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
OsAT  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pascku.]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution,  H.  Con. 
Res.  M.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  title  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "Con- 
current resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  act  expeditious- 
ly to  carry  out  a  vigorous  and  com- 
plete prosecution  of  all  possible 
charges  against  Mohammed  Hamadel, 
including  especially  those  arising  from 
the  hijacking  of  TransWorld  Airlines 
flight  847  and  the  murder  of  UJ5. 
Navy  diver  Robert  Stethem." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
HJl.  2689.  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armanent  Agency  Act  authorization, 
and  also  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 94,  the  concurrent  resolution  Just 
agreed  to. 


REGARDING  THE  PROMOTION 
OF  DEMOCRACY  AND  SECURI- 
TY IN  KOREA 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
conconcurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
141)  regarding  the  promotion  of  de- 
mocracy and  seciu-ity  In  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Cor.  Rks.  141 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  a  deep 
commitment  to  the  security  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  demon- 
strated its  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  our 
sacrifices  during  the  Korean  war.  by  our  on- 
going defense  treaty  relationship  (including 
the  stationing  of  40,000  United  SUtes 
troops  In  the  Republic  of  Korea),  and  by 
our  provision  of  more  than  $12  bUllon  In 
economic  and  military  awl  stance  since  1953: 

Whereas  the  Democratic  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  (hereafter  in  this  resolution  re- 
ferred to  as  "North  Korea")  has  demon- 
strated unrelenting  hostility  towards  Its 
neighboring  country,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  including  the  forward  deployment  of 
large  numbers  of  troops  of  offensive  forma- 
tions near  the  demilitarized  zone  separating 
the  two  countries: 

Whereas  North  Korea  Is  a  one-party  Com- 
munist dictatorship,  in  which  there  Is  a 
comprehensive  denial  of  fundamental 
human  rights,  including  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of  the 
people  to  select  their  political  leaders: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  a  vital  in- 
terest in  preserving  peace  on  the  Korean  pe- 
ninsula and  In  preventing  an  Invasion  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  by  North  Korea; 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  is  best  ensured  by  deterring  an  attaclc 
by  the  forces  of  North  Korea: 

Whereas  one  element  of  deterrence  is  the 
Internal  stability  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
a  stability  that  can  best  be  assured  by  gov- 
ernment respect  for  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  democratic  institutions  and  politi- 
cal processes  that  reflect  the  popular  will 
and  are  broadly  commensurate  with  the  re- 
markable strides  in  economic  develoment 
and  educational  progress  ttiat  the  Republic 
of  Korea  has  made; 

Whereas  the  shared  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  in 
securing  democracy  and  human  rights  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea  would  best  be  served 
by  the  peaceful  establishment  of  genuine 
democratic  institutions; 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  places  restrictions  on  the  fimda- 
mental  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
individuals  to  engage  in  political  activity. 
and  ban  rtaKirteti  to  the  Incarceration  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  torture  of  Its  political  oppo- 
nents; 

Whereas  Internationally  recognized 
human  rights  standards,  as  enunciated  In 
such  Instruments  as  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  Include  the  rights  to 


freedom  of  expression,  peaceful  awembly, 
and  aaaodation; 

Whereas  President  Chxm  has  pledged  to 
take  the  historic  step  of  stepping  down  at 
the  end  of  his  term  in  February  1988,  there- 
by permitting  the  first  peaceful  and  consti- 
tutionally legitimate  transfer  of  power  In 
the  history  of  the  Republic  of  Korea; 

Whereas  a  peaceful,  democratic  transition 
of  governmental  power  is  an  important  first 
step  toward  genuine  democracy  for  the  Re- 
public of  Korea; 

Whereas  this  transfer  of  power  is  sched- 
uled to  ooctir  at  a  time  when  international 
attention  wlU  be  focused  on  the  Korean  Pe- 
nlnstila  because  of  the  1988  Summer  Olym- 
pics to  be  held  In  Seoul; 

Whereas  on  April  13.  1987.  President 
Chim  announced  that  the  discussions  on 
constitutional  reform  would  be  suspended 
until  after  the  Summer  Olympics  in  Sep- 
tember 1988  and  that  elecUons  will  be  held 
under  the  existing  electoral  system,  which  is 
widely  perceived  In  Korea  as  being  undemo- 
cratic and  susceptible  to  manipulation  by 
the  Oovemment; 

Whereas  President  Chun  has  himself  ac- 
knowledged that  there  is  a  need  for  some  re- 
forms prior  to  the  forthcoming  election.  In- 
cluding the  establishment  of  local  auton- 
omy and  reform  of  the  press  law: 

Whereas  large  numbers  of  citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  have  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  the  severe  limits  imposed  by 
the  government  on  freedom  of  expression 
and  other  freedoms  essential  for  a  demo- 
cratic political  process  and  deeply  desire  the 
establishment  of  a  genuine  democracy  In 
their  country; 

Whereas  Korean  opposition  leaders  have 
publicly  denounced  the  use  of  violence  in 
their  quest  for  democratization; 

Whereas  the  necessary  condition  for 
achievement  of  a  genuine  democracy  is  an 
electoral  system  designed  to  give  the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  confidence  that 
the  outcome  of  the  elections  reflect  their 
will; 

Whereas  an  agreement  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  opposition  is  the  best  way 
to  achieve  the  kind  of  national  consensus 
necessary  to  facillUte  the  establishment  of 
an  enduring,  democratic  political  system  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea; 

Whereas  the  prospects  for  reaching  a  con- 
sensus between  the  government  and  the  op- 
position on  the  establishment  of  a  genuinely 
democratic  system  have  been  significantly 
impeded  by  the  lack  of  trust  which  has  pre- 
cluded compromise  between  the  parties:  and 

Whereas  the  bipartisan  support  in  the 
United  States  for  democratization  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  an  endorsement  of  any  political  party  or 
opposition  group:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

ReMolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringt, 

SBCnON  1.  UNITED  8TATKS  COiaimiENT  TO  SBCU- 
BrrV  AMD  DEMOCRACY  ON  THE 
XOREAN  PENINSULA. 

The  Congress— 

(1)  reaffirms  the  commitment  of  the 
American  people  to  the  security  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  the  development  of 
genuine  democracy  for  the  Korean  people; 

(2)  believes  the  North  Korean  Oovem- 
ment should  cease  its  clandestine  and  reck- 
less attempts  to  subvert  the  Republic  of 
Korea; 

(3)  believes  the  North  Korean  Govern- 
ment should  agree  to  measures  ttiat  will 
reduce  tensions  on  the  Korean  peninsula, 
including  a  more  cooperative  approach  to 
the  dialog  between  the  North  and  South, 
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the  genuine  demilitarization  of  the  Demlll- 
tarlsed  Zone,  the  mutual  and  equitable  re- 
duction of  oillltary  forces,  family  visitation 
and  family  reunification,  and  trade; 

(4)  believes  the  North  Korean  Oovem- 
ment should  take  steps  to  reduce  its  inter- 
national Isolation  by  favorably  considering 
the  cross  recognition  of  the  two  Korean 
Oovemments  and  dual  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  and  by  permitting  human 
rights  monitoring  groups  to  function  within 
the  country;  and 

(5)  believes  the  North  Korean  Oovem- 
ment should  take  steps  to  cease  its  system- 
atic abuse  of  fundamental  human  and  polit- 
ical rights,  its  deprivation  of  individual  free- 
dom, its  use  of  torture,  and  its  detention  of 
political  prisoners. 

SBC  1  DISCUSSIONS  ON  POUTICAl,  rUTURB  OF 
TBI  RKPUBUC  or  KOKXA. 

The  Congress— 

(1)  regrets  the  decision  announced  by 
President  CHiun  to  suspend  the  diaciissions 
on  constitutional  reform  and  to  hold  elec- 
tions under  the  existing  electoral  system; 

(2)  calls  upon  both  the  government  and 
the  opposition  to  enter  into  a  good-faith  dia- 
logue, as  soon  as  possible,  on  the  political 
future  of  the  Republic  of  Korea; 

(3)  believes  that  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jectives of  a  dialogue  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  opposition  should  be  the  insti- 
tution of  an  electoral  system  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  which  ensures  that  the  results 
of  an  election  reflect  the  will  of  the  Korean 
people:  and 

(4)  calls  upon  all  elements  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea  to  renoimoe  the  use  of  violence  for 
political  purposes. 

8BC  1  STEPS  TO  GENERATE  TRUST  AND  MOVE 
TOWARD  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  RBPUB- 
UC  or  ROREA. 

(a)  Steps  Toward  Democratizatior.— It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  should  take 
concrete  and  meaningful  steps  toward  de- 
mocratization. Willie  simultaneously  moving 
to  establish  a  climate  of  trust  which  would 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  a  meaningful 
dialogue  with  the  opposition.  Such  steps 
should  include— 

(1)  Instituting  freedom  of  the  press  (in- 
cluding television  and  radio),  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, and  freedom  of  expression; 

(2)  ensuring  freedom  for  political  parties 
to  organize  and  to  participate  fully  In  the 
political  process; 

(3)  establishing  a  genuinely  independent 
Judiciary,  respecting  due  process  of  law,  and 
taldng  effective  steps  to  end  the  use  of  tor- 
ture (including  prosecuting  those  Individ- 
uals charged  with  committing  torture); 

(4)  releasing  all  prisoners  of  conscience 
and  restoring  full  political  and  civil  rights 
for  all  dtlsens  of  the  Republic  of  Korea; 
and 

(5)  taking  steps  to  "clvillanlze"  politics  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  so  ttutt  the  govern- 
ment tias  the  benefit  of  the  full  range  of 
the  talents  and  resources  of  the  Korean 
people. 

(b)  Racxirr  Proposals  for  Poutical 
RiPORM.— The  Congress  welcomes  the  pro- 
posals made  by  Democratic  Justice  Party 
Cludnnan  Roh  Tae  Woo  for  political  re- 
forms in  Korea,  including  direct  presidential 
elections,  the  release  of  prisoners  of  con- 
sdenoe,  and  the  restoration  of  their  political 
rights.  The  Congress  hopes  tliat  these  pro- 
posals will  facilitate  a  genuine  dialogue 
leading  to  a  consenstis  among  the  Korean 
people  on  the  political  future  of  their  coun- 
try. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascxll] 
will  t>e  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  CMr. 
BROoicriKLD]  will  lie  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  FascellI. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  141, 
concerning  the  promotion  of  demcxara- 
cy  and  security  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  This  resolution  was  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
last  week  and  received  overwhelming 
bipartisan  support.  I  am  confident 
tiiat  it  will  receive  equally  broad  sup- 
port today. 

The  dramatic  events  of  the  last  few 
weelts  in  South  Korea  demonstrate 
vividly  the  Korean  people's  deeply 
held  aspirations  for  democracy  and 
greater  freedom.  We  need  to  convey 
clear  and  consistent  support  for  de- 
mocratization in  Korea.  This  resolu- 
tion—which is  fully  supported  by  the 
administration— does  Just  that.  It  ad- 
dresses the  underlying  causes  for  the 
present  turmoil  in  Korea  and  calls 
upon  the  Chun  government  to  take 
steps  to  ease  the  present  tensions  and 
establish  a  more  conciliatory  climate. 

We  are  all  pleased  that  last  week 
President  Chun  and  opposition  leader 
Kim  Young  Sam  met  for  the  first  time 
and  that  the  other  leading  opposition 
leader,  Kim  Dae  Jung,  was  released 
from  11  weeks  of  house  arrest.  We  are 
hopeful  that  Mr.  Kim's  release  will  be 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  his  full 
political  rights  and  the  release  from 
prison  of  all  political  prisoners.  We  are 
also  hopeful  that  a  genuine  dialog  be- 
tween the  ruling  party  and  the  opposi- 
tion will  be  established  and  result  in 
agreement  on  an  electoral  system  tiiat 
will  truly  represent  the  will  of  the 
Korean  people. 

Today's  announcement  of  the  ruling 
party's  recommendation  to  President 
Chun  that  direct  presidental  elections 
be  held  is  a  significant  and  welcome 
development.  The  party  chairman. 
Roh  Tae  Woo,  also  recommended  that 
the  political  rights  of  Kim  Dae  Jung 
l>e  restored,  political  prisoners  be  re- 
leased, and  restrictions  on  freedom  of 
the  press  be  eased.  If  President  Chun 
accepts  these  reconunendations— 
which  have  been  long  standing  de- 
mands of  the  opposition— the  Korean 
people  will  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
termine freely  and  peacefully  their 
own  political  future.  We  are  greatly 
pleased   by   this   announcement,   for 


only  a  democratically  elected  and  rep- 
resentative government,  one  that  is  re- 
spectful of  the  human  rights  of  all  Ko- 
reans, can  ensure  long-term  stability 
and  prosperity  in  South  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  original  sponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution, Mr.  FnoHAir,  for  his  diligence 
in  promoting  democratic  reform  and 
respect  for  human  rights  in  Korea  and 
for  working  closely  with  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority members  to  craft  a  resolution 
that  could  gamer  such  broad  support. 

I  also  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  Mr. 
Yatroh.  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  SoLOMOif.  and  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  Mr.  Solaez  and  Mr.  Lbach,  for 
their  leadership  and  the  excellent  bi- 
partisan cooperation  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited on  this  important  resolution.  I 
urge  its  unanimous  adoption. 

a  1435 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiuae  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     [BCr. 

SOLARZ]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascbll], 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for 
the  gentleman's  leadership  in  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fxighan],  our 
very  good  friend  who  had  originally  in- 
troduced this  resolution  some  months 
ago. 

I  should  also  take  note  of  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
worked  very  closely  with  us  in  redraft- 
ing this  resolution  to  faithfully  reflect 
the  concerns  of  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  have  in  mind  in  particular  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoi^  [Mr.  Soxx>- 
icoH],  who  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion over  three  decades  ago  in  a  con- 
flict on  the  Korean  peninsula,  and 
who  has  taken  a  very  special  interest 
in  the  problems  of  that  country  ever 
since. 

I  should  also  mention  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  LagomabsihoI, 
who  also  played  a  helpful  role  in  shap- 
ing the  text  of  this  resolution,  and  of 
cotirse,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BROoicnxLD],  the  very  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  monber  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreigxi  Affairs. 

This  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  141,  reaffirms  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

At  the  same  time,  it  also  calls  upon 
the  government  and  the  democratic 
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opposition  in  South  Korea  to  enter 
into  a  dialoff  in  a  spirit  of  good  faith, 
in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  problems 
that  currently  confront  that  country. 

Most  Importantly  of  all.  the  resolu- 
tion aftinns  the  very  strong  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
that  this  is  the  time  In  the  history  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  for  a  transition 
from  dictatorship  to  democracy. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  25  years. 
South  Korea  has  experienced  what 
can  only  be  characterized  as  a  verita- 
ble economic  miracle. 

During  that  period  of  time  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  average  Korean 
has  gone  from  $100  to  over  (2,000  a 
year. 

In  the  last  year  South  Korea  experi- 
enced a  12%  percent  real  growth. 
From  an  economic  point  of  view. 
South  Korea  has  been  the  envy  of  de- 
veloping countries  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  a  nation  which  enjoys  universal 
literacy,  that  has  more  college  stu- 
dents per  capita  than  any  nation  In 
the  world  other  than  the  United 
States. 

Yet  precisely  because  of  this  enor- 
mous economic  and  educational 
growth,  and  the  emergence  of  a  large 
middle  class,  the  people  of  South 
Korea  want  the  benefits  of  fuU  free- 
dom. And  this  Is  why  over  the  course 
of  the  last  few  weeks,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Koreans,  led  by  students  who 
are  considered  the  conscience  of  the 
country,  but  also  supported  by  the 
middle  class,  have  called  upon  their 
government  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  genuine  democracy. 

This  resolution  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  freedom  of  the  press,  for 
the  release  of  all  political  prisoners, 
for  the  cessation  of  torture  of  detain- 
ees, for  the  creation  of  a  truly  Inde- 
I>endent  Judiciary,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  political  system  in  South 
Korea  which  will  reflect  the  will  and 
wishes  of  the  Korean  people. 

I  think  that  all  of  the  Members  rec- 
ognize that  South  Korea  is  a  country 
in  which  the  United  States  has  very 
significant  strategic  interests.  Forty 
thousand  American  troops  stand 
watch  Just  south  of  the  demilitarized 
Eone  as  a  tangible  manifestation  of  our 
hlstorlcal  commitment  to  the  defense 
and  security  of  South  Korea. 

We  have  a  mutiial  security  treaty 
with  South  Korea.  Should  South  Ko- 
reans once  again  be  the  victims  of  ag- 
gression, if  there  were  another  war  on 
the  Korean  peninsula,  our  forces 
would  inevitably,  instantaneously  be 
involved. 

As  a  consequence,  we  have  a  stake  In 
the  political  stability  of  South  Korea. 
J\i8t  north  of  that  country.  North 
Korea  has  750.000  well-armed  and 
weU-tralned  troops  deployed  Just 
north  of  the  demilitarized  zone— 
tro(H)8  that  could,  if  there  should  be 
widespread  instability  in  South  Korea. 


launch  another  war  against  the  South 
in  an  effort  to  reimlf y  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula. 

The  dictator  of  North  Korea,  Kim 
n-sung  has  made  no  secret  of  his  am- 
bition to  reunify  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula under  the  control  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

It  is  by  no  means  Inconceivable  that 
he  might  decide  that  the  time  has 
come  to  make  his  move.  We  have  a 
great  stake  in  the  political  stability  of 
South  Korea,  but  this  resolution  ex- 
presses the  view  that  at  this  point  in 
time  in  the  lilstory  of  South  Korea, 
the  way  to  establish  political  stability 
is  not  through  a  continuation  of  re- 
pression, but  through  the  establish- 
ment of  democracy. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  during  the 
course  of  the  last  few  weeks,  the  ad- 
ministration has  spoken  In  favor  of  de- 
mocracy in  that  country,  endorsed  the 
concept  of  dialog,  and  sent  a  special 
emissary  there  to  meet  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  government  and  also  with 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  During 
that  period  of  time.  I  am  also  pleased 
to  say  that  the  administration  has  en- 
Joyed  the  strong  support  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  that  we  are  witnessing  In 
Korea  today  a  classic  example  of  how 
our  country  is  alwajrs  most  effective 
abroad  when  we  are  unified  at  home. 

In  the  last  24  hours,  the  chairman  of 
the  ruling  Democratic  Justice  Party, 
BCr.  Roh  Tae  Woo,  in  an  historic  an- 
nouncement, called  for  direct  presi- 
dential elections  and  the  release  of  po- 
litical prisoners,  as  a  way  of  bringing 
about  a  dialog  with  the  opposition  and 
a  new  national  consensus  in  his  coim- 
try. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  the  resolution  before  the  House 
today  has  a  section  which  welcomes 
the  proposals  by  Chairman  Roh  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  they  will  in 
fact  serve  as  a  basis  and  as  a  vehicle 
for  establishing  a  genuine  national 
consensus  In  South  Korea  which  can 
lay  the  groundwork  for  an  enduring 
political  stability  in  that  country  and 
for  continued  economic  growth  and 
prosperity. 

Let  me  also  say  that  thanks  in  par- 
ticular to  the  efforts  of  our  very  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon],  this  resolution  in- 
cludes strong  language  pointing  to  the 
absence  of,  and  an  abuse  of  human 
rights  in  North  Korea,  and  also  urges 
the  Government  of  North  Korea  to 
take  steps  to  defuse  tensions  on  the 
Korean  Peninsxila. 

So  I  would  say  in  conclusion.  Bir. 
Speaker,  that  this  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  26  to  nothing, 
and  which  is  now  before  the  House, 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  send  a  mes- 
sage and  a  siimal,  first  to  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Korea,  and  second  to 
the  people  of  South  Korea,  that  the 
United  States— the  administration  and 


the  Congress,  conservatives  and  liber- 
als. Republicans  and  Democrats — is 
imited  in  the  view  that  what  that 
coimtry  needs  is  the  establishment  of 
genuine  democracy. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  an  historic 
transition  in  South  Korea  from  dicta- 
torship to  democracy.  It  is  due  in  my 
Judgment,  first  and  foremost,  to  the 
courage  of  the  Korean  people,  who 
have  taken  seriously  the  most  funda- 
mental values  upon  which  our  coimtry 
was  founded  over  two  centuries  ago. 

It  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  coiu^geous 
leadership  of  opposition  leaders,  like 
Kim  Dae-Jung  and  Kim  Young  Sam. 
who  for  over  a  decade  have  held  aloof 
the  torch  of  liberty.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
government  leaders,  like  Roh  Tae 
Woo,  who  have  the  statesmanship  and 
vision  to  recognize  that  with  the 
future  of  their  nation  hanging  in  the 
balance,  the  best  way  to  save  it  is  to 
move  toward  democracy.  And  it  is  due, 
finally,  to  the  fact  that  here  in  the 
United  States  on  this  critical  and  po- 
tentially controversial  issue,  we  are 
once  again  united. 

Let  this  be  a  precedent  and  an  exam- 
ple that  we  can  extend  to  other  areas 
of  the  world  where  we  can  Join  hands 
In  speaking  up  for  our  fundamental  in- 
terests abroad,  based  on  a  recognition 
that  the  best  way  to  protect  our  stra- 
tegic interests  is  to  promote  our  politi- 
cal values. 

Mr.  BROOMFI£LD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  BRCX)MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  make  two  requests. 

First  of  all,  following  my  short  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to  yield  the  balance 
of  my  time  for  management  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]. 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Subcommittee  for  the  Far  East. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  also  like  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solahz]  for  his  excel- 
lent statement  on  this  concurrent  res- 
olution, which  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  our  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  supports 
passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 141. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  Congress  in 
January  1957,  the  memory  of  the 
Korean  war  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people. 

The  United  States  stood  tall  against 
communism  and  fought  for  the  free- 
dom of  South  Korea. 

The  resolution  before  us  reaffirms 
the  historical  American  commitment 
to  South  Korea's  f  reedouL 

We  could  never  accept  the  loss  of 
freedom    for    the    people    of    South 


Korea,  for  which  our  soldiers  fought  a 
generation  ago. 

After  the  war.  South  Korea  has 
built  a  strong  economy,  which  is  the 
envy  of  the  Pacific  basin  and  most  of 
the  world. 

We  are  confident  that  South  Korea 
will  show  the  same  strength  of  com- 
mitment to  its  vibrant  democracy  that 
it  has  shown  to  its  strong  economy. 

The  statements  and  actions  of  the 
leadership  of  the  nillng  Democratic 
Justice  Party  in  the  past  few  days  are 
very  encouraging,  sind  may  represent  a 
breakthrough  necessary  to  advance  de- 
mocrary  in  South  Korea. 

Party  Chairman  Roh's  offer  to  move 
to  direct  Presidential  elections  is  a 
positive  and  hopeful  step.  I  Join  the 
administration  in  urging  both  sides  to 
continue  the  discussion  in  good  faith 
to  move  the  democratic  process  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  be  very  brief. 

I  would  like  to  stress  four  points. 
First,  the  administration  and  Congress 
are  in  philosophical  loclsstep  on  this 
issue.  Unlike  many  foreign  affairs  de- 
bates that  have  been  in  this  fonun  in 
recent  weeks  and  months,  Congress 
and  the  administration.  Republicans, 
Democrats,  conservatives,  and  liberals, 
have  a  very  similar  perspective. 

The  views  that  are  reflected  in  this 
resolution  have  been  echoed  by  admin- 
istration spokesmen  in  the  Pentagon 
as  well  as  in  the  State  Department. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  the  security  of 
South  Korea  is  not  in  doubt.  There  is 
a  very  profound  tmderstanding  in  this 
body  and  in  this  country  of  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  contrast  of  North 
Korea.  Thousands  of  Americans,  like 
our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  fought  in  a 
war  on  that  peninsula  and  no  one  in 
this  body  wants  to  see  the  sacrifices 
that  this  country  and  the  South  Kore- 
ans themselves  sustained  go  in  vain. 

The  third  point  is,  and  it  has  been 
stressed  I  think  very  wisely  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARz],  that  even  as  we  have  consid- 
ered this  legislation  in  the  committee 
structure  and  are  bringing  it  to  the 
floor  today,  events  in  South  Korea  are 
developing.  The  news  this  morning 
that  the  chairman  of  the  ruling  party 
has  called  for  direct  elections  and  for 
the  release  of  political  prisoners  is  a 
helpful  and  a  very  hopeful  sign. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution walks  a  very  careful  line  be- 
tween recognizing  that  it  is  up  to  the 
Koreans  to  solve  their  own  problems 
in  a  Korean  way  and  identifying  the 
United  States  of  America  through  this 
particular    representative    body    with 


the  democratic  aspirations  of  a  people 
that  we  have  a  very  close  and  a  very 
long  and  very  warm  relationship  with. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feigham],  who  is 
the  original  sponsor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
begin  by  thanking  and  commending 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  bringing  this  resolution 
to  the  floor  as  expeditiously  as  he  has, 
and  particularly  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Asian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solarz],  who  has  done  a  re- 
markable job  in  fashioning  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  today  that  I  think  is  de- 
livering a  very  clear  and  very  impor- 
tant message  from  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  thank  as  well  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Leach],  as  well  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  mem)}er  of  the  Human 
Rights  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  for 
their  assistance  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  joined 
opposition  leader  Kim  Dae-Jung  in  iiis 
fUght  home  to  South  Korea  a  little 
more  than  2  years  ago  have  not  been 
surprised  that  the  authoritarian  prac- 
tices of  Chim  Doo-Hwan  have  precipi- 
tated the  widespread  outpouring  of 
protest  in  South  Korea  we  have  seen 
over  the  past  3  weelcs.  Nor  have  we 
been  surprised  by  the  wavering,  incon- 
sistent signals  being  sent  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  the  Chun 
government— sometimes  nudging 

South  Korea  in  the  direction  of  de- 
mocracy, sometimes  not. 

Today,  there  is  a  sense  of  great  opti- 
mism in  the  air  about  the  chances  for 
democracy  in  South  Korea.  South 
Korea's  ruling  party  chairman,  Roh 
Tae  Woo,  has  announced  sweeping 
concessions  to  the  South  Korean 
people— including  promises  to  restore 
Kim  Dae-Jung's  political  rights  and 
for  direct  presidential  elections.  This 
is  very  good  news— to  he  supported 
and  encouraged. 

Although  I  want  to  stress  that  there 
may  t>e  cause  for  optimism,  it  is  still 
too  early  for  celebration.  We  must 
take  care  not  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the 
past  abuses  and  shortcomings  of  the 
Chung  dictatorship  over  the  past  7 
years. 

We  must  remember  that  this  is  the 
Government  that  has  placed  its  lead- 
ing dissident,  Kim  E>ae-Jung,  under 
house  arrest  over  50  times  in  the  past 
2  years.  This  is  the  Government  which 
has  jailed  thousands  of  students,  la- 
borers, and  opposition  leaders  without 
regard  to  due  process  of  law— stripped 
them,  beat  them,  kicked  them,  used 
electric  shock  on  them— in  order  to 
force  confessions.  This  is  the  Govern- 
ment which  murdered  a  university  stu- 
dent last  January  while  questioning 
him— not  even  about  his  own  political 
activities,  but  aliout  the  activities  of  a 
friend.  TTils  is  the  Government  which 


last  April  decided  to  forbid  discussion 
of  changing  the  ciirrent  electoral 
system,  so  that  it  could  easily  place  its 
hand-picked  successor  into  power  at 
the  end  of  this  year. 

It  appears,  however,  that  President 
Chun  may,  at  last,  have  heard  his  peo- 
ple's cries  for  democracy.  I  do  not  per- 
sonally Imow  Roh  Tae  Woo,  but  I  am 
certain  that  he  is  an  honorable  man 
who  intends  to  see  that  these  conces- 
sions are  implemented.  But  conces- 
sions in  the  past  have  l>een  elusive  at 
best.  We  must  remember  the  outcome 
of  the  three  concessions  that  Presi- 
dent Chun  supposedly  made  only  last 
week.  President  Chun  had  his  first 
face-to-face  meeting  with  opposition 
leader  Kim  Young-Sam,  but  by  the 
end  of  last  week,  Chun's  police  had 
placed  Kim  Young-Sam  under  arrest. 
Last  week.  President  Chun  agreed  to 
free  Kim  Dae-Jimg  from  his  11 -week- 
old  house  arrest,  but  the  release  lasted 
only  for  1  day  and  was  then  slammed 
back  down.  It  was  also  reported  last 
week  that  President  Chun  would  re- 
lease 300  demonstrators  arrested 
during  the  previous  2  weelts  of  demon- 
strations—but instead  he  swept  more 
than  3,000  demonstrators  off  their 
streets  and  into  their  jails. 

It  seems  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration also  may,  at  least,  have  heard 
the  South  Korean  people's  cries  for 
support  as  well.  Although  the  adminis- 
tration has  l>een  a  soUd  supporter  of 
Chun  Doo-Hwan  in  the  past,  recently 
it  has  begun  to  press  Chun  toward  de- 
mocracy. Last  week.  Ambassador 
Lilley  met  with  Kim  Young-Sam  and 
Gaston  Slgur  met  with  Kim  Oae-Jiuig. 
In  addition,  the  State  Department  lias 
endorsed  this  piece  of  legislation.  Let 
us  hope  that  tiiese  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  administration  have  not  come  too 
late  and  that  they  wiU  be  continued. 

In  passing  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 141,  we  will  be  calling  for  Presi- 
dent Chiui  to  follow  through  on  many 
of  the  steps  announced  by  Mr.  Roh 
this  morning.  We  will  be  calling  for  an 
electoral  system  that  the  Chim  gov- 
ernment cannot  manipulate.  We  wiU 
be  calling  for  the  release  of  political 
prisoners  and  the  restoration  of  their 
rights.  We  will  l>e  calling  for  freedom 
of  the  press,  of  expression,  and  of  as- 
sembly—making clear  that  South 
Korean  citizens  who  call  for  democra- 
cy should  not  be  gassed.  Jailed,  or 
beaten  and  that  South  Korean  news- 
papers should  be  able  to  publish  their 
news  free  from  censorship.  We  will  be 
calling  for  President  Chun  to  distance 
the  South  Korean  military  from 
South  Korean  politics,  maldng  clear 
that  another  military  coup  or  the  im- 
position of  martial  law  are  not  accept- 
able. And  we  will  be  calling  for  an  end 
to  torture. 

The  United  States  has  a  clear  and 
simple  choice  in  South  Korea:  to  sup- 
port democracy  or  to  support  dictator- 
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ship.  The  South  Korean  people  have 
been  crying  out  for  American  support 
of  their  struggle  for  democracy.  The 
United  States  must  come  down  square- 
ly—without hesitation— on  the  side  of 
democracy.  The  very  security  of  South 
Korea  depends  upon  the  its  becoming 
a  true  democracy.  We  must  show 
President  Chun  and  the  people  of 
South  Korea  that  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  officials  care 
about  human  rights  as  well  as  our  se- 
curity interests.  We  must  show  the 
South  Korean  people  that  we  support 
their  struggle  for  democracy.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  wlU  support  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  141  today  and  will 
continue  to  support  the  South  Korean 
people  in  their  determined  struggle  for 
democracy  throughout  this  critical 
year. 

a  1455 

Mr.  LEIACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  let  me  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  FncHAif],  whose  lead- 
ership in  this  issue  has  been  so  impres- 
sive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
Moir],  a  distinguished  Korean  war  vet- 
eran and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations. 

Bfr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldW  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  of  the  other  Members  who 
have  been  committed.  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Lkach]  and  otir 
good  chairman  and  our  good  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bsoomiiklo],  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARz],  we  would  like  also  to  give 
great  credit  to  my  counterpart,  the 
chairman  of  the  Human  Rights  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr.  Gus  YatrohI.  I  see  him 
in  the  well  now.  I  was  looking  for  him. 
Without  his  efforts  I  do  not  think  that 
we  could  have  crafted  the  resolution 
that  we  have  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  say  that 
Mr.  SoLARz.  my  good  friend,  stole  my 
speech.  Again,  we  could  change  a  few 
names,  and  I  could  have  given  the 
same.  I  commend  him  for  his  remarlu 
and  for  the  effort  that  has  gone  into 
this  resolution. 

Second,  let  me  Just  break  this  una- 
nimity of  great  friendship  that  we 
have  here  for  just  a  moment  and  criti- 
cize a  little  bit  the  previous  speaker  in 
the  well,  who  brought  up  a  lot  of  old 
issues  when  we  really  are  trying  to  put 
together  a  unanimous  support  for  this 
resolution,  and  I  think  that  we  liave  it. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  give 
credit  to  the  administration  for  the 
way  in  which  they  have  diplomatically 
handled  this  issue.  They  have  worked 
through  diplomatic  channels  and  have 


I  think  brought  about  a  resolve  to  a 
very,  very  serious  problem  that  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  make  several  important  obser- 
vations about  this  resolution. 

First,  given  the  new  realities  of  the 
political  situation  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  as  announced  yesterday  in  a 
dramatic  and  significant  address  by 
Roh  Tae  Woo,  this  resolution  now 
takes  the  form  of  a  congratulatory 
message.  The  political  leaders  in 
South  Korea,  Government  and  opposi- 
tion alike,  will  soon  be  sitting  down  to 
discuss  the  very  issues  raised  in  this 
resolution.  We  wish  them  well  as  they 
begin  their  talks— and  we  express  our 
hope  and  confidence  that  the  outcome 
of  their  talks  will  be  successful 

Second,  it  is  very  significant  that 
this  resolution  takes  fuU  cognizance  of 
North  Korea  and  the  massive  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  ROK  that  the 
north  poses.  Whatever  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  South  Korean  political 
system  may  be,  they  pale  in  compari- 
son with  those  in  the  north.  Moreover, 
this  resolution  reaffirms  the  fidelity  of 
the  United  States  to  our  secvuity  com- 
mitments with  the  ROK— security 
commitments  rooted  in  a  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  in  which  the  United 
States  pledges  to  continue  to  stand 
with  South  Korea  against  any  and  all 
foreign  invaders:  North  Koreans,  the 
Soviets,  the  Chinese  Communists, 
whomever. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  has  been  one 
of  our  strongest  and  closest  allies.  Last 
week  marked  the  37th  anniversary  of 
the  North  Korean  attack  that  tested 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States 
and  our  other  allies  to  make  good  the 
policy  of  containing  Communist  ex- 
pansion. Together  we  stood  with  the 
South  Koreans  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. Who  knows  how  the  subsequent 
history  of  our  world  would  have  been 
different  had  we  not  done  so?  In  fight- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  South  Kore- 
ans to  save  their  liberties,  they  were 
helping  us  preserve  our  liberties. 

Another  observation  that  needs  to 
be  made  concerns  the  role  of  President 
Chim  and  the  economic  progress 
South  Korea  has  made  under  his  lead- 
ership. He  has  presided  over  the  great- 
est period  of  sustained  economic 
progress  that  the  ROK  has  ever  seen. 
Few,  if  any  countries,  have  ever  seen 
such  phenomenal  progress  in  so  short 
a  time.  It  is  a  measure  of  that  growth 
and  the  stature  South  Korea  has 
achieved  as  a  nation  that  Seoul  was  se- 
lected to  host  the  1988  Olympics. 

And  as  this  resolution  makes  note. 
President  Chim  has  made  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  the  political  life  of  South 
Korea  by  promoting  the  concept  of  a 
constitutional  transfer  of  executive 
authority.  In  any  other  developing 
country,  a  head  of  state  would  be  con- 
demning himself  to  an  Intolerable 
lameduck  status  by  annoimcing,  as 
President  Chun  did.  when  he  would  be 


stepping  down  from  office.  To  even 
think  in  terms  of  such  limits  on  per- 
sonal power  is  unthinkable  in  most 
countries. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  word  about 
this  weekend's  events.  I  believe  that 
Roh  Tae  Woo,  as  leader  of  the  ruling 
party,  is  to  be  commended  for  break- 
ing the  logjam  in  Korean  politics.  His 
leadership,  leadership  that  includes  a 
willingness  to  renounce  personal  ambi- 
tions, has  provided  the  breakthrough 
we  all  have  been  hoping  for.  The  im- 
passe could  only  be  broken  when 
someone— from  either  side — was  will- 
ing to  step  back  and  give  moderation  a 
chance.  I  trust  that  the  opposition  will 
respond  in  kind,  aind  the  initial  indica- 
tions have  been  encouraging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  these  com- 
ments will  enable  the  Members  to 
place  this  resolution  in  the  proper  per- 
spective, particularly  In  view  of  the 
events  this  weekend. 

D  1500 

Mr.  PAf^fTBrr.T.  icr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Yatron],  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Operations. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
want  to  commend  the  sponsor  of 
House  Conciurent  Resolution  141,  ULr. 
Fexghak,  for  not  only  taking  the  lead 
on  this  initiative  but  for  his  unwaver- 
ing commitment  to  human  rights  and 
democracy  in  Korea. 

Needless  to  say,  the  chairman  of  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Solarz,  has  been  a  major  cata- 
lyst in  crafting  and  expediting  this  res- 
olution. With  the  exception  of  some 
past  and  present  dictators,  his  work  in 
behalf  of  human  rights  is  always  wel- 
comed. I  would  also  note  the  valuable 
contributions  of  Mr.  Leach  and  Mr. 
Solomon  with  respect  to  this  resolu- 
tion as  well  as  their  indepth  under- 
standing of  United  States  policy  inter- 
ests in  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 141  is  a  bipartisan  expression 
of  United  States  support  for  democra- 
cy and  security  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  This  resolution  is  based  on 
thorough  hearings  held  by  the  two 
subcommittees  in  May  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive consultations  with  the  admin- 
istration and  principle  members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  note  that  this  resolution  is 
supported  by  the  administration.  In 
fact,  this  resolution  enhances  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  does  not 
endorse  any  political  party,  opposition 
group,  or  platform.  And  it  does  not 
dictate  to  Korea  how  it  should  run  its 
Government. 

This  resolution  in  a  bipartisan  and 
diplomatic  manner  reaffirms  our  com- 
mitment to  the  security  of  the  Repub- 


lic of  Korea.  It  calls  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  resolve  its  differences  with 
the  opposition  through  good-faith 
dialog  and  calls  for  steps  to  be  taken 
which  will  establish  the  framework  for 
democracy  and  free  elections  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  last  visited 
Seoul  I  was  once  again  impressed  by 
the  respect  that  the  Korean  people 
have  for  the  United  States  and  our  ad- 
herence to  democratic  values. 

But  I  was  dismayed  in  the  position 
that  the  Government  took  with  re- 
spect to  democracy  for  their  own  coun- 
try. The  view  of  the  Government  was 
that  the  realization  of  democracy  and 
free  elections  In  the  south  would  be 
exploited  by  North  Korean  subversion. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  In  fact,  coupled  with  our  signifi- 
cant seciuity  commitment  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  best  defense  against  communism  is 
the  political  stability  that  results  from 
democracy.  The  present  regime  is  nei- 
ther democratic  nor  fully  stable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  South  Korea's  ruling 
party's  recommendations  for  direct 
Presidential  elections  and  other  politi- 
cal reforms  are  a  dramatic  and  wel- 
'»med  development  for  the  forces  of 
democracy. 

While  it  is  essential  that  we  send  a 
signal  of  encouragement  to  the 
Korean  Government  regarding  these 
recommendations,  we  need  to  keep  in 
mind  that  they  are  only  recommenda- 
tions. President  Chun  has  not  yet  for- 
mally accepted  this  reform  paclLage. 
At  this  stage  In  South  Korea's  fragile 
political  development  President  Chim 
Is  at  the  crossroads.  He  can  opt  for  the 
path  of  democracy  in  which  case  his 
place  in  history  will  be  secured  or  he 
can  resist  change  thereby  inviting 
greater  political  instability  and  endan- 
gering the  security  of  his  country. 

Once  again,  this  resolution  does 
have  bipartisan  support  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  lUr.  Speaker, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  the  mi- 
nority has  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  has  11  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagomarsimo]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  very  strongly  support  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  141  and  the  decision 
to  consider  today.  In  light  of  the 
recent  violent  events  in  Korea,  it  is 
most  important  for  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  Join  the  administration  in  signalling 
our  commitment  to  democracy  and  se- 
curity in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  As 
you  know,  those  two  key  principles, 
democracy  and  security,  are  very  close- 
ly linked  together.  Without  full  de- 
mocracy and  freedom.  Korea's  inter- 
nal situation  will  destabilize,  thereby 
decreasing  security  and  deterrence. 


I  am  very  encoiu*aged  by  the  recent 
actions  taken  by  the  leader  of  South 
Korea's  ruling  party,  Mr.  Roh  Tae 
Woo.  In  a  very  positive  move  to  reduce 
tensions  and  redress  the  inequalities  in 
the  Korean  political  system,  Mr.  Roh 
recommends  that  the  Government 
agree  to  the  opposition's  longstanding 
demand  for  direct  elections.  Roh  also 
recommends  the  restoration  of  politi- 
cal rights  for  opi}osition  leader  Kim 
Dae  Jong,  thereby  allowing  him  to  le- 
gally nm  for  President:  the  release  of 
many  political  prisoners:  the  easing  of 
press  restrictions:  and  cooperation 
with  the  opposition  to  further  democ- 
ratize the  Presidential  election  law 
and  make  it  freer. 

I  am  further  encouraged  by  the  rec- 
ommendation that  this  new  system  be 
implemented  before  President  Chun's 
term  ends,  aUowing  the  next  President 
to  be  elected  under  this  new  system 
welcomed  by  the  opposition.  These  im- 
portant steps  clearly  signal  that  the 
South  Korean  leaders  are  serious 
about  democracy  and  correcting  the 
present  political  problems. 

These  recent  actions  by  Chun's 
party  and  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  this  resolution  provide  the 
means  to  achieve  a  peaceful.  Just  end 
to  this  latest  crisis  and  wiU  stabilize 
the  internal  situation.  The  Korean 
people  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  Communists  just  north  of  the 
DMZ  are  ready  and  wiUing  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  problems  in  the 
south.  In  light  of  the  recent,  massive 
arms  build  up  in  the  north  and  its 
closer  relationship  with  the  Soviets  ex- 
emplified by  the  new  landing  and  over- 
flight rights  granted  to  the  Soviets,  it 
is  paramount  that  the  crisis  in  the 
south  soon  be  resolved  in  such  a  way 
that  freedom,  democracy,  human 
rights,  and  deterrence  come  out  as  the 
big  winners.  I  also  commend  my  col- 
league Congressman  Jerry  Solomon 
for  including  a  short  description  of  the 
disgraceful  himaan  rights  and  imdemo- 
cratic  record  of  the  north,  lest  we 
ignore  that  appalling  situation  when 
focusing  our  attention  on  the  south- 
em  half  of  the  peninsula. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  administration, 
and  I  strongly  commend  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  careful,  responsible 
way  it  has  handled  this  important  and 
sensitive  issue— I  support  this  impor- 
tant signal  from  Congress  and  urge 
the  rest  of  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman     from     New     York     [Mr. 

GlLMANl. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  well-crafted  resolution 
which  I  believe  sends  the  right,  meas- 
ured, signal  to  the  South  Korean  Gov- 
ernment in  its  troubled  times. 

When  this  measure  was  considered 
in  full  committee  last  week,  I  noted 
that  "the  Korean  Government  has  ex- 


hibited, if  not  a  great  flexibility,  a  will- 
ingness to  reverse  course  and  enter 
into  discussions  with  Its  political  ad- 
versaries." Over  the  weekend  we  were 
enormously  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
Korean  Government  has  reached  an 
accommodation  with  the  opposition 
which  hopefully  will  reopen  the  dia- 
log with  the  opposition  and  hopeful- 
ly will  result  in  an  end  to  Korean  cen- 
sorship, the  freeing  of  political  prison- 
ers, and,  most  importantly,  direct  elec- 
tions for  the  Presidency. 

The  Korean  Government's  willing- 
ness to  reach  this  accommodation  is  a 
true  sign  of  its  matiu-ity  as  a  democra- 
cy and  its  wisdom;  as  these  steps  are 
carried  out  they  will  enormously  in- 
crease the  already  high  regard  in 
which  the  people  and  Government  of 
Korea  are  held  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
point  out  the  efforts  the  administra- 
tion has  made  to  promote  reconcilia- 
tion. The  work  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Gaston  Slgur,  who  met 
with  one  of  the  chief  government  crit- 
ics, Kim  Dae  Jung,  before  his  house 
arrest  was  lifted,  is  certainly  to  be 
commended. 

Accordingly,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution. 

PARUAMENTART  nfQOIRT 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ask  for  a  clarification.  I  have 
here  several  resolutions.  Could  some- 
one explain  the  parliamentary  proce- 
dure that  took  place  in  the  beginning. 
I  think  I  might  have  missed  it,  where- 
by there  are  I  think  three  amend- 
ments added  to  this  resolution,  and  if 
so,  could  someone  explain  the  last 
amendment  to  the  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  his  motion  moved 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
with  amendments  that  are  pending  at 
the  desk. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  objection,  but  I  think  the  House 
ought  to  know. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  resolution  now  before  us  in- 
cludes the  text  of  the  resolution  as  it 
was  reported  out  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  Includes  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  together  with 
whatever  amendment  which  can  be 
found  on  the  last  page  of  the  resolu- 
tion, on  page  8,  entitled  "Recent  Pro- 
posals for  PoXttcal  Reform"  which  em- 
bodies the  language  welcoming  the 
proposals  made  by  Mr.  Roh. 

So  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  our  colleagues  should  luiow  that 
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this  resolution  includes  his  amend- 
ments on  North  Korea,  together  with 
the  lanffuage  on  the  recent  proposals 
by  Mr.  Roh  calling  for  direct  I^residen- 
tial  elections. 

The  SPEAEUR  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  LkachI  Is  the  only  one 
that  has  time  remaining. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis],  a  member  of  the  Republican 
leadership. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Bfr.  Si>eaker.  I  rise  to  say  that  it  is 
most  important  that  this  resolution  go 
forward  with  broad  bipartisan  support. 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
ckll],  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
the  other  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  of  this  committee  for  bringing 
the  resolution  to  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  United  States  has  learned 
much  about  its  responsibility  to  lead 
in  the  world.  It  does  go  without  saying 
that  a  great  power  such  as  this  coun- 
try should  not  and  cannot  impose  its 
will  upon  other  sovereign  nations. 

Having  said  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  confluence  of  fortuitous  de- 
velopments that  causes  our  voice  to 
have  a  significant  impact  in  this  case 
in  South  Korea. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have 
learned  much  about  the  role  we 
should  play  in  supporting  freedom. 

The  developments  in  the  Philippines 
said  a  lot  to  all  of  us.  and  in  turn  has 
helped  lead  to  this  bipartisan  support 
for  encouraging  freedom  in  So-lh 
Korea.  President  Chun's  departure  in 
the  near  future,  along  with  recent 
statements  by  Roh  Tae  Woo  are  very 
significant  additives  to  the  profile  for 
progressive  and  positive  change. 

The  reality  that  the  Olympic  games 
loom  somewhat  out  there  in  the  dis- 
tance has  an  impact  upon  this  process. 

All  said,  let  us  recognize  that  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  democracy,  who 
believe  in  freedom  in  the  world,  should 
be  willing  to  come  together  and  be 
heard  on  behalf  of  freedom.  We 
should  encourage  such  developments, 
and  I  am  most  pleased  to  add  my  voice 
to  that  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress today. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  with  a 
very  brief  observation.  Now  and  again 
we  have  accentuated  the  divisions  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
in  foreign  policy.  This  is  a  classic  case 
In  which  the  Executive  has  led  ex- 
traordinarily well. 

When  we  look  at  Asian  affairs,  both 
In  the  Pentagon  and  in  the  State  De- 
partment, particularly  at  the  Assistant 


Secretary  level  with  people  like  Mr. 
Sigur,  I  think  it  should  be  stressed 
that  the  administration  does  have  the 
confidence  of  Congress.  I  raise  that 
Just  because  from  time  to  time  we  ac- 
centuate so  many  differences. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEIACH  of  Iowa.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  those  thoughts  I  would  Just  like 
to,  for  aU  of  those  Members  that 
might  be  listening  back  in  their  of- 
fices, say  that  there  is  unanimity  of 
support  for  this  resolution,  and  I  hope 
that  everyone  coming  to  the  floor  that 
may  not  have  participated  in  the 
debate  will  be  able  to  support  it  to 
show  both  our  support  for  the  Korean 
Government  and  for  urging  them  to 
move  to  a  democracy  as  we  all  want 
them  to  do. 

Mr.  LELACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. House  Conference  Resolution 
141,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 
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VIENNA  CONVENTION  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OP  THE  OZONE 
LAYER 

Mr.  WAXBiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concxurent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
50)  concerning  the  encouragement  and 
support  for  international  negotiations, 
pursuant  to  section  156  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  by  the  President  to  develop  a 
protocol  to  the  Vienna  Convention  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Ozone  Layer  set- 
ting forth  standards  and  regulations 
to  protect  the  stratosphere  from  the 
adverse  effects  of  chlorofluorocarbons. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rb.  50 

Whereas  although  the  stratoepberlc  osone 
layer  ia  an  exceedingly  valuable  resource  for 
the  present  and  future  population  of  the 
world,  that  layer  has  been,  is  being,  and  wlU 
continue  to  be,  adversely  affected  or  deplet- 
ed by  the  long-lived  chlorine  molecules 
which  stem  from  the  worldwide  release  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  into  the  atmosphere; 

Whereas  this  stratospheric  ozone  layer  de- 
pletion, by  permitting  greater  quantities  of 
harmful  ultraviolet  radiation  to  reach  the 
Earth  surface,  will  pose  significant  (even  If 


currently  difficult  to  quantify  fully)  unac- 
ceptable risks  on  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  foster 
and  encourage  the  development  of  safe,  ef- 
fective, and  nontoxic  substitutes  In  a  reason- 
able time  for  fully  halogenated  chlorofluor- 
ocarbons used  in  aerosols,  refrigeration,  air 
conditioning,  rigid  foam  Insulation,  flexible 
upholstery  foam,  fire  extlngulahers,  clean- 
ing solvents,  and  other  purposes  and  to 
expand  opportunities  for  the  recovery  and 
recycling  of  such  ozone  depleting  cheznlcals; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  have  already  taken  formal  precau- 
tionary measures  for  reducing  emissions  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  by  Imposing  a  unilater- 
al ban  on  the  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons  as 
aerosol  pro{>ellants.  but  believes  that  Inter- 
national action  is  urgently  needed; 

Whereas  section  156  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
directs  the  President  to  enter  Into  Interna- 
tional agreements  to  develop  standards  and 
regulations  which  protect  the  stratosphere; 

Whereas  the  Vienna  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Ozone  Layer,  signed  in 
March  1985  under  the  auspices  of  the 
tTnlted  Nations  Environment  Program  and 
ratified,  consistent  with  such  section  156  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  by  the  United  SUtes  In 
August  1986,  was  an  Important  first  Interna- 
tional step  in  protecting  the  stratospheric 
ozone  layer; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  now  engaged 
in  international  negotiations  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Progam  on  a  protocol  to  the  convention 
wtiich  would  provide  for  global  regulatory 
controls  on  ozone-depleting  chemicals; 

Whereas  any  International  agreement  ne- 
gotiated by  the  United  States  must  accom- 
plish two  important  goals— the  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  the  environment  and 
the  protection  of  American  Jobs:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring^.  That— 

(1)  The  Congress  supports  the  President 
in  seeking  appropriate  global  measures,  pur- 
suant to  section  156  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  to 
protect  human  health  and  the  environment 
against  adverse  effects  resulting  from  the 
release  of  chlorofluorocarbons  that  can  sig- 
nificantly deplete  the  ozone  layer  through 
the  development  and  adoption  of  a  protocol 
to  the  Vienna  Convention  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Ozone  Layer,  signed  in  March  1985. 

(2)  The  Congress  further  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  as  part  of  such  protocol  an 
immediate  reduction  in  the  use  of  chloro- 
fluorocarbons In  the  European  Community 
and  in  the  other  nations. 

(3)  The  Congress  further  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  as  part  of  such  protocol, 
as  expeditiously  as  practicable,  a  worldwide 
program  for  the  development  of  safe,  effec- 
tive, and  nontoxic  nonozone  depleting 
chemicals  and  for  the  elimination.  In  a  rea- 
sonable time,  of  fully  halogenated  chloro- 
fluorocarbons that  may  deplete  the  ozone 
layer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentlemen  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxmam], 


GKHKRAL  LKAVX 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  floor. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  50,  a 
resolution  In  support  of  a  strong  U.S. 
position  in  Intemaiional  negotiations 
for  the  protection  of  the  Earth's  ozone 
layer.  I  commend  Congressman  Dm- 
OELL  and  Congressman  Lent  for  au- 
thoring this  important  resolution. 

Six  months  ago  a  resolution  such  as 
this  would  have  seemed  imnecessary. 
The  United  States  had  adopted  a 
strong  stance  at  international  meet- 
ings on  protection  of  the  ozone  layer, 
calling  for  an  Inunediate  freeze  in 
global  CPC  production  at  1986  levels 
and  a  dramatic  phasedown  of  up  to  95 
percent. 

But  support  for  ozone  protection  has 
been  eroded  within  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration in  a  campaign  by  the  White 
House  Domestic  Policy  Council  that 
culminated  in  May  with  Interior  Sec- 
retary E>onald  Hodel  reportedly  calling 
for  the  United  States  to  abandon 
ozone  protection  and  rely  instead  on 
hats,  sunglasses,  and  sunscreen  lo- 
tions. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  recent  letter  Sec- 
retary Hodel  claims  that  he  was  mis- 
quoted, and  it  was  all  a  misunder- 
standirig.  I  have  to  say  that  I  am  not 
very  reassured  by  the  direct  quote  at- 
tributed to  Idr.  Hodel  in  the  May  29 
Wall  Street  Journal  where  his  com- 
ment on  the  health  threat  of  ozone  de- 
pletion was:  "People  who  don't  stand 
out  in  the  Sun— it  doesn't  effect 
them." 

Mr.  Hodel  might  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  most  of  us  want  to  live  on  a 
planet  where  it  is  safe  to  go  outside. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  encouraged  to 
hear  Mr.  Hodel  distancing  himself 
from  this  indefensible  position.  But. 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  can  relax 
with  the  understanding  that  a  strong 
sensible  policy  for  protection  of  the 
ozone  layer  is  secure  in  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Regardless  of  whether  Secretary 
Hodel  was  misquoted,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  strong  forces  within  the  ad- 
ministration have  opposed  a  responsi- 
ble ozone  protection  policy  on  the 
basis  of  the  absurd  point  of  view  at- 
tributed to  the  Interior  Secretary. 

In  essence,  the  argimient  is  that 
people  get  skin  cancer  because  of  vol- 
untary exposure  to  the  Sun  and 
should  be  responsible  for  protecting 
themselves  from  the  increased  ultra- 


violet radiation  accompanying  ozone 
depletion. 

To  show  both  that  this  view  is  held 
by  senior  officials  within  the  adminis- 
tration, and  that  there  are  fundamen- 
tal flaws  to  this  line  of  reasoning.  I 
would  like  to  read  some  passages  from 
an  April  6  letter  written  by  Professor 
Margaret  Kripke  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  who  is  chairman  of  the  EPA 
Science  Advisory  Board's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Stratospheric  Ozone.  Dr. 
Kripke  addressed  this  letter  to  a 
senior  OMB  official.  Dr.  David  Gib- 
bons, after  a  briefing  she  provided  for 
him  and  other  Administration  officials 
active  in  the  Domestic  Policy  Council's 
effort  to  undermine  the  U.S.  position 
on  ozone  protection. 

Dr.  Kripke  makes  the  following 
points: 

I  am  troubled  by  the  point  of  view  that 
you  related  Indicating  that  skin  cancer  Is  a 
self-inflicted  disease,  and  therefore,  we  need 
not  protect  people  against  Increased  (ultra- 
violet) radiation  because  they  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  protecting  themselves. 

The  majority  of  the  skin  cancer  patients 
we  see  cannot  be  cttaracterlzed  as  belonging 
to  the  leisure  or  sun-worshlpplng  sets.  Most 
of  our  patients  with  skin  cancer  are  farmers, 
rancher,  oil  field  workers,  and  people  who 
work  on  off-shore  oil  rigs.  I  feel  that  I  am 
doing  our  patients  a  great  disservice  (if  I 
leave)  uncontested  the  impression  that  skin 
cancer  is  a  problem  limited  to  suntan  seek- 
ers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  excerpts 
form  this  letter,  attest  to  both  the  ex- 
istence of  the  sunglasses  and  hats 
mentality  within  the  administration, 
and  the  foolhardiness  of  that  ap- 
proach. 

EPA  has  predicted  that  ozone  deple- 
tion will  result  in  millions  of  cases  of 
skin  cancer,  eye  cataracts,  immune 
system  suppression  and  other  serious 
health  and  environmental  effects.  The 
hats  and  sunglasses  response  would  do 
nothing  to  address  the  many  serious, 
perhaps  even  dlsasterous,  environmen- 
tal effects,  like  a  major  disruption  in 
the  oceans'  food  chain.  With  regard  to 
human  health  I  point  to  Dr.  Kripke's 
knowing  criticisms  of  this  callous  for- 
mula. 

We  will  have  only  one  chance  to  pro- 
tect the  fragile  ozone  layer  which 
shields  our  planet  from  dangerous  ul- 
traviolet radition.  We  must  do  all  that 
we  can  to  see  that  we  get  a  worthwhile 
result  from  the  years  of  delicate  inter- 
national negotiatons  for  ozone  protec- 
tion. 

And,  if  an  acceptable  multilateral 
accord  caiuiot  be  reached,  we  must  not 
let  the  effort  for  protection  of  the 
ozone  layer  die  because  of  the  posi- 
tions of  a  few  irresponsible  nations. 
This  is  not  the  legacy  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  wish  to  leave  for  the 
Earth's  future  generations. 

If  some  countries  will  not  go  along, 
the  United  States  should  proceed  with 
like  minded  countries  with  a  program 
such  as  that  provided  for  in  HJl.  2036. 


Introduced  by  Mr.  Bates,  this  bill 
tracks  the  former  official  administra- 
tion position  on  ozone  protection  call- 
ing for  a  95-percent  reduction  in 
CFC's. 

Our  action  today  will  send  a  strong 
siginal  to  the  President  that  the  Con- 
gress will  not  stand  by  while  the  ad- 
ministration abandons  the  Earth's 
ozone  layer.  Once  again.  I  commend 
Congressman  Dingell  and  Leht  for 
their  sponsorship  of  this  resolution, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure  and  let  the  White  House 
known  that  hats  and  sunglasses  are  no 
solution  to  this  serious  environmental 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  protection  of  the  strat- 
ospheric ozone  layer  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  environmental  issues 
addressed  by  this  Congress.  Scientists 
now  predict  that  the  continued  deple- 
tion of  the  outer  ozone  layer  could 
cause  as  many  as  800,000  additional 
deaths  from  skin  cancer  and  over  1 
million  cataracts  over  the  next  centu- 
ry. It  (K>uld  also  have  impacts  more 
difficult  to  quantify,  such  as  suppres- 
sion of  the  body's  immune  system,  as 
well  as  damage  to  crops,  marine  biol- 
ogy, and  wildlife. 

At  this  very  moment,  Mr.  Speaker. 
administration  officials  are  meeting  in 
Brussels  to  flesh  out  important  details 
on  a  draft  international  prot(xx>l  to 
protect  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer. 
A  diplomatic  meeting  in  Montreal  this 
September  has  been  scheduled  for  the 
signing  of  this  protocol.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  50  provides  our 
support  and  encouragement  to  the  ad- 
ministration as  it  negotiates  this  im- 
portant international  agreement.  At 
this  time  I  would  like  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  insert  in  the  Record  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  on  the  resolution  from 
Congressman  Johh  Dutgell.  chairman 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  Congressman  Norman  Lent. 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  need  for  this  agreement.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  evident  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  stratospheric  ozone  problem. 
Ozone  depletion  is  a  global  problem 
resulting  from  the  emissions  of  ozone 
depleting  chemicals  throughout  the 
world.  Action  by  any  one  country 
alone,  such  as  the  United  States,  will 
not  necessarily  ensiu-e  the  protection 
of  the  outer  stratospheric  ozone  layer. 

Unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States  would,  however,  be  harmful  to 
American  industry  in  international 
trade.  Instead  of  protecting  American 
Jobs,  we  would  be  placing  otir  export 
industries  at  a  serious  economic  disad- 
vantage in  competing  for  foreign 
export  markets.  Instead  of  ensuring  a 
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meaningful  freeze  on  stratospheric 
oxone-depletlng  chemicals,  we  would 
be  encouraging  CFC-producing  Indus- 
tries to  relocate  to  countries  without 
CPC  controls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  must  we  have 
this  agreement,  we  must  express  to 
the  administration  the  need  to  ensure 
the  broadest  i>osslble  participation  in 
the  agreement.  In  1978,  when  we 
banned  CFC-containlng  aerosols,  only 
eight  smaller-producing  coimtries  fol- 
lowed salt.  This  is.  obviously,  not  a 
formula  for  success.  Too  many  coun- 
tries have  remained  ominously  silent 
during  recent  negotiations  in  Vienna 
and  Geneva.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
truly  successful  in  protecting  strato- 
spheric ozone,  we  must,  as  our  first 
step,  ensure  the  greatest  international 
puUdpatlon.  This  may  translate  to  a 
more  moderate  first  step  than  many 
would  like.  Our  first  goal  must  be  to 
achieve  a  worldwide  consensus  that 
there  is  a  problem  and  that  we  must 
unite  and  act  together  to  solve  it. 

The  signing  of  a  draft  protocol  is 
now  less  than  3  months  away.  These 
intervening  months  will  be  a  critical 
period  for  the  resolution  of  this  issue. 
I  hope  this  resolution  wUl  give  the  rest 
of  the  world  confidence  that  the 
United  States  stands  solidly  behind  its 
commitment  to  protect  the  outer 
ozone  layer  through  international 
action. 

At  his  point  in  the  Rscord  I  include 
the  following  letter: 

CoiocnRB  OH  EmsoT 

AHD  COMMKIICE, 

WaahingUm,  DC,  February  19.  1987. 

Dbam  Coixsagttk:  Today,  we  introduced  H. 
Con.  Res.  50  providing  encouragement  and 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  President  In 
negotiating  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  Environmsnt  Program  an 
international  protocol  for  global  controls  to 
protect  the  stratospheric  oeone  from  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  chlorofluorocarbons.  The 
protocol  is  a  natural  compliment  to  the 
Vienna  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Osone  Layer  signed  in  Idarch  1985  and  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  In  August  19M. 

Protocol  negotiations  begun  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland  last  December.  They  will  be 
continued  in  Vienna.  Austria  next  week.  A 
glotial  protocol  is  needed.  It  is  supported  by 
industry  and  the  environmental  community. 

The  resolution  stresses  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  ozone  layer  and  the  need  to 
develop  safe,  effective,  and  nontoxic  substi- 
tutes in  a  reasonable  time  for  fully  haloge- 
nated  chlorofluorocarbons.  These  sub- 
stances are  now  used  In  many  U.S.  Indus- 
tries, including  the  communications,  home 
building,  fire  prevention,  computer,  air  con- 
ditioning, motor  vehicle,  and  refrigeration 
Industries.  It  encourages  recovery  and  recy- 
cling of  chlorofluorocarbons  which  would  be 
Just  as  effective  as  elimination  of  CPCs  in 
favor  of  substitutes.  It  points  out  the  U.S. 
has  unilaterally  banned  the  use  of  these 
substances  in  aerosol  propellants.  but  Euro- 
pean and  other  countries  have  not  followed 
our  lead. 

We  do  not  favor  unilateral  action  by  the 
U.S.  (either  administrative  or  legislative), 
because  this  is  a  worldwide  environmental 
problem,  not  Just  a  XJ£.  problem  and  be- 


cause Russia,  the  European  Community 
Countries,  and  Japan  produce,  use,  and 
export  more  CPCs  than  the  U.S.  and  they 
export  products  utilizing  CPCs.  Unilateral 
action  would  disadvantage  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomically, and  not  achieve  the  worldwide 
control  needed  environmentally.  With  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  the  U.S..  Canada, 
the  Nordic  countries,  and  other  nations, 
plus  strong  public  support,  should  succeed 
in  adopting  a  protocol  during  the  100th 
Congress. 

The  resolution  stresses  two  important 
goals:  The  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  the  environment  and  the  protection  of 
American  jobs. 

We  hope  you  can  support  It  by  adding 
your  name  to  H.  Con.  Res.  50.  If  you  want 
to  coeponsor  it.  please  call  either  Mr.  Mike 
Mason  (e-3718)  or  Ms.  Charley  Witltlns  <5- 
2927). 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

JoHM  D.  Dnioxix. 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Enern  and  Commerce. 
NoKMAH  E.  liBirr, 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  would  like  to 
comment  since  the  subject  was 
brought  up  with  regard  to  a  letter  or 
comments  made  by  Secretary  Hodel 
because  Secretary  Hodel  has  corre- 
sponded with  the  Congress  and  this 
committee  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
what  he  has  said  to  clarify  his  re- 
marks. Now  this  is  a  direct  quote: 

I  have  not  siiggested  and  do  not  believe 
that  the  complex  issues  concerning  effects 
of  stratospheric  ozone  depletion  should  be 
or  could  be  solved  by  some  simplistic  ap- 
proach such  as  sunglasses,  hats  and  lotions. 

In  essence,  the  basic  issue  is  whether  the 
President  merely  will  be  presented  with  a 
proposal  which  simply  authorizes  negotiat- 
ing "the  best  possible"  international  agree- 
ment on  the  subject,  or  whether  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  establish  for  our 
negotiators  meaningful  guidelines  which  in- 
dicate such  things  as  how  many  countries 
must  sign,  what  percenage  of  global  CPC 
production  and/or  use  must  come  under  the 
agreement,  which  chemicals  must  be  includ- 
ed, and  the  like  in  order  for  an  agreement  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  United  States.  Certain- 
ly, unilateral  action  by  the  United  States 
would  do  little  to  address  the  problem  and 
would  be  to  our  disadvantage. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  50 
wt^tch  I  introduced  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Congressman  Norm  \je.ht.  The 
resoiuton  enjoys  the  support  of  47  cosporv 
sors,  irKluding  the  aiAe  Member  from  New 
Mexico,  Congressman  Biu.  Richardson,  wtK> 
is  a  leader  in  ttte  effort  to  prevent  ttie  deple- 
tion of  the  ozor>e  layer.  I  greatly  cherish  his 
Important  support 

At  this  point  I  Insert  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
wfMch  explains  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
arvJ  some  of  Its  provisions: 

COMMTTTKB  OK  EKCRCT  AND  COIOfKltCK. 

Washington,  DC,  February  19,  1987. 
DiAB  CoLLEAcnc  Today.  we  introduced  H. 
Con.  Res.  50  providing  encouragement  and 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  President  in 
negotiating  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  Environment  Program  an 
international  protocol  for  global  controls  to 
protect  the  stratospheric  osone  from  the  ad- 


verse effects  of  chlorofluorocartMns.  The 
protocol  is  a  natural  compliment  to  the 
Vienna  Convention  for  the  F*rotectlon  of 
the  Osone  Layer  signed  in  March  1985  and 
ratified  by  the  United  SUtes  In  August 
1986. 

Protocol  negotiations  l>egan  In  Oeneva. 
Switzerland  last  December.  They  will  l)e 
continued  in  Vienna,  Austria  next  week.  A 
glot>al  protocol  is  needed.  It  is  supported  by 
industry  and  the  environmental  community. 

The  resolution  stresses  the  Importance  of 
preserving  the  ozone  layer  and  the  need  to 
develop  safe,  effective,  and  nontoxic  substi- 
tutes in  a  reasonable  time  for  fully  haloge- 
nated  chlorofluorocarlwns.  These  sul>- 
stances  are  now  used  in  many  U.S.  indus- 
tries, including  the  communications,  home 
building,  fire  prevention,  computer,  air  con- 
ditioning, motor  vehicle,  and  refrigeration 
industries.  It  encourages  recovery  and  recy- 
cling the  chlorofluorocarbons  which  would 
tie  Just  as  effective  as  elimination  of  CFC's 
in  favor  of  sul>stitutes.  It  points  out  that 
the  U.S.  has  unilaterally  banned  the  use  of 
these  substances  in  aerosol  propellants.  but 
European  and  other  countries  have  not  fol- 
lowed our  lead. 

We  do  not  favor  unilateral  action  by  the 
U.S.  (either  administrative  or  legislative), 
because  this  is  a  worldwide  environmental 
problem,  not  Just  a  U.S.  problem  and  be- 
cause Russia,  the  European  Community 
Countries,  and  Japan  produce,  use,  and 
export  more  CFC's  than  the  U.S.  and  they 
export  products  utilizing  CPC's.  Unilateral 
action  would  disadvantage  the  U.S  economi- 
cally, and  not  achieve  the  worldwide  control 
needed  envlroiunentally.  With  patience  and 
perseverance,  the  U.S.,  Canada,  the  Nordic 
countries,  and  other  nations,  plus  strong 
public  support,  should  succeed  in  adopting  a 
protocol  during  the  100th  Congress. 

The  resolution  stresses  two  Important 
goals:  The  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  the  enviroiunent  and  the  protection  of 
American  Jobs. 

We  hope  you  can  support  It  by  adding 
your  name  to  H.  Con.  Res.  50.  If  you  want 
to  cosponsor  it.  please  call  either  Mr.  Mike 
Mason  (6-3718)  or  Ms.  Cliarley  Watkins  (5- 
2927). 

With  t>e8t  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  DntoBix. 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
NoRMAM  F.  Lnrr, 
RanJcing  Minority  Member, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
50  was  reported  unanimously  by  our  commit- 
tee and  thereafter  I  entered  into  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  with  the  (Dommittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  which  shared  jurisdictK)n  over 
the  resolution.  The  exchar>ge  is  printed  in  our 
committee's  report  on  tt>e  resolution  (see  H. 
Rept  100-176,  pt  1.  pp.  3-5).  I  particularly 
appreciate  ttie  ccxiperation  we  received  from 
tttat  committee. 

I  also  want  to  corrimefKl  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Waxman  for  guiding  this  resolutkjn 
through  ttie  committee  and  ttie  floor  today. 

Mr  Speaker,  many  In  the  administration  and 
elsewhere  t)elieve  ttiat  the  world's  ozone  layer 
is  ttireatened  with  depletkxi.  The  extent  of  ttie 
problem,  ttie  reasons  for  It,  and  ttie  causes  of 
ttie  potential  depletk>n  are  not  fully  under- 
stood. But  there  Is  sufficient  scientific  informa- 
tion   available   to   warrant   concern   and   ttie 
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taking  of  precautions.  But  it  is  a  gk>bal  con- 
cern, not  just  one  for  the  United  States. 

Ttie  folkjwing  Is  a  discussion  of  ttie  scientif- 
k:  issues  by  a  U.N.  scientific  working  group: 
As  Hoc  Workimo  Group  of  Legai.  aicd  Tzch- 

mCAL  EXPSRTS  FOR  THB  PRXPARATIOW  OF  A 

Protocol    oi»    CHLOROFLnoROCARSoNS    to 
THX  VnoniA  CoirvxunoH  for  thb  Protxc- 

TION  OF  THE  OZOKX  LATKR  (VIDWA  GROUP). 

Third  Scssion  Obwtva,  27-30  April  1987 

CONCLUSIOnS  OF  THX  SCiniTIFIC  WORKIMG 
GROTTP 

1.  Both  the  total  column  content  and  the 
vertical,  latitudinal,  and  seasonal  distribu- 
tion of  atmospheric  ozone  respond  to  the 
total  chlorine  and  total  bromine  loadings  of 
the  stratosphere. 

2.  Factors  governing  the  relative  efficien- 
cy of  the  compounds  to  deplete  ozone  are 
recognized  to  tie: 

(1)  Rate  of  release  of  the  compound  Into 
the  atmosphere; 

(2)  Rate  of  removal  of  the  compound  in 
the  troposphere  and  Its  persistence  In  the 
stratosphere; 

(3)  Efficiency  of  the  compound  In  destroy- 
ing ozone  In  the  stratosphere. 

Combining  factors  (2)  and  (3)  results  In  a 
quantity  known  as  the  Ozone  Depleting  Po- 
tential (ODP). 

3.  There  are  four  classes  of  ozone-deplet- 
ing sul>stances.  Table  I  lists  the  specific 
chemicals  included  in  each  class,  recom- 
mended values  for  the  ozone-depleting  po- 
tential of  each  chemical,  and  their  approxi- 
mate 1985  global  production  rates.  Group 
(a)  contains  fully  halogenated  chlorine  com- 
pounds with  an  ODP  value  near  unity; 
group  (b)  consists  of  fuUy  halogenated  bro- 
mine compounds  with  an  ODP  value  greater 
than  unity;  group  (c)  contains  partially  hal- 
ogenated chlorine  compounds  with  ODP 
values  suljstantially  less  than  unity  that 
were  in  widespread  commercial  use  in  1985; 
group  (d)  contains  partially  halogenated 
compounds  not  produced  in  commercial 
quantities  in  1985  but  wtiich  have  potential- 
ly large  applications  in  the  future  as  sutisti- 
tutes  for  group  (a)  because  they  have  ODP 
values  significantly  less  than  unity. 
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4.  Inspection  of  Table  I,  In  agreement 
with  the  priorities  established  in  Vienna  at 
the  Second  Session  of  the  Vienna  Group. 
23-27  February  1987,  shows  that  at  present 
CFCs  11  and  12  combined  are  the  largest 
contributors  to  the  predicted  depletion  of 
ocone  (Le.-70%).  This  Table  also  indicates 


that  current  production  of  CPC-113  contril>- 
utes  atx>ut  12%  to  the  predicted  depletion  of 
ozone.  It  is  clear  that  a  protocol  which  al- 
lowed substitution  of  CFC^s  11  and  12  by 
other  fully  halogenated  CPC^s,  e.g.  CFC-114 
or  C:FC-115,  would  not  protect  ozone  due  to 
the  large  ODP  values  and  long  lifetimes  of 
these  sul>stances.  Although  at  current  levels 
of  production,  a  percentage  reduction  of 
CTC-U  and  CFC-12  will  reduce  the  risk  of 
ozone  depletion  more  than  an  equivalent 
percentage  reduction  In  the  production  of 
other  compounds  listed  in  Table  I,  the  high 
growth  rates  in  production  of  these  other 
compounds  will  l>e  a  source  of  concern  if 
these  growth  rates  continue  over  long  peri- 
ods of  time.  Therefore,  from  a  scientific  per- 
spective, the  Protocol  should  consider  all  of 
the  fully  halogenated  chemicals  which  are 
very  long-lived,  as  a  group  for  the  purpose 
of  regulation. 

5.  Chemical  compounds  tliat  have  low 
ODP  values,  such  as  those  in  class  (d)  of 
paragraph  3  and  C:FC-22,  have  significant 
value  as  substitutes.  A  special  case  is  CFC- 
116  which  is  used  in  CFC-502  as  an  azeo- 
troplc  mixture  with  CFC-22.  CPC-502  has 
an  ODP  value  of  0.3. 

6.  The  ODP  values  for  Halons  1211  and 
1301,  CPC-114.  and  CFC-116  are  not  as  weU 
established  as  the  values  for  the  other 
chemical  compounds  in  Table  1.  Hence,  the 
recommended  ODP  values  for  these  chemi- 
cal compounds  should  lie  considered  provi- 
sional. The  Scientific  Working  Group  re- 
quests that  UNEP  arrange  expeditiously  for 
improved  calculations  of  these  ODP  values. 
In  addition,  UNEP  should  quantify  the 
ODP  values  of  alternative  CFC  formula- 
tions for  Judging  their  acceptability. 

7.  The  ODP  values  for  the  Halons  pose  a 
special  case  because  they  depend  synerglsti- 
caUy  upon  the  stratospheric  chlorine  abun- 
dance. The  values  recommended  in  Table  1 
are  based  on  estimated  1987  abundances  of 
stratospheric  ctilorine  (-2.5  ppbv).  Higher 
stratospheric  chlorine  abundance  would 
result  in  higher  values  for  the  ODP  values 
of  Halons  1211  and  1301. 

8.  An  additional  atmospheric  property  of 
the  CPCs  is  their  potential  to  contribute  to 
the  greenhouse  warming.  The  Scientific 
Working  Group  requests  that  UNEP  quanti- 
fy this  property  as  a  guide  for  Judging  the 
acceptability  of  alternative  CFC  formula- 
tions. For  example,  C:FC-22  not  only  has  a 
low  ODP  value  relative  to  that  of  CFC-11 
and  CrFC-12,  but  also  has  a  limited  green- 
house effect.  In  contrast,  the  greenhouse 
potential  of  CFC-U5  is  greater  ttian  that  of 
CPC-U  and  CFC-12. 

9.  The  Scientific  Working  Group  under- 
scores not  only  the  importance  of  consider- 
ing predicted  total  column  ozone  changes  in 
selecting  a  control  strategy,  but  also  the 
changes  in  the  vertical  and  latitudinal  dis- 
tribution of  ozone.  Current  theory  predicts 
ttiat  even  when  there  are  only  small 
changes  in  column  ozone,  there  is  still  sig- 
nificant ctiange  in  the  vertical  distribution 
of  ozone,  which  would  modify  the  atmos- 
pheric temperature  profile.  Similarly,  while 
a  calculated  global  average  of  ozone  deple- 
tion Is  a  useful  guide  for  policy  consider- 
ations, analyses  with  two-dimensional 
models  Indicate  that  column  ozone  deple- 
tions greater  ttian  the  glol>al  average  will 
occur  at  high  latitudes  and  that  smaller 
rates  of  depletion  will  occur  dose  to  the 
equator.  These  analyses  also  suggest  signifi- 
cant seasonal  changes  in  levels  of  depletion. 

10.  The  Scientific  Working  Group  re- 
viewed the  UNEP  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Meeting  to  Compare  Model  Assessments  of 


the  Ozone  Layer  held  In  WQivburg,  FRO. 
on  9-10  April  1987.  In  general,  the  Sdentiflc 
Working  Group  endorsed  the  conclusions  of 
that  report.  During  the  discussion  of  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  C^FC  scenarios  uaed  at 
the  Wui«burg  meeting,  a  repreaenative  of 
the  US  EPA  described  the  rationale  for  the 
choices.  In  addition,  the  US  EPA  represent- 
ative stated  that.  In  his  opinion,  the  future 
growth  rates  of  the  Halons  and  the  growth 
rates  of  all  chemicals  In  the  developing 
countries  were  probably  underestimated. 
Representatives  of  the  European  CFC  In- 
dustry questioned  Iwth  the  projected 
growth  rates  and  the  fraction  of  current 
production  consumed  In  developing  coun- 
tries. The  predicted  ozone  response  to  CJFC's 
is  sensitive  to  the  scenario  assumptions 
adopted  for  carlxtn  dioxide,  metliane,  and 
nitrous  oxide.  Those  adopted  at  the  Wurz- 
burg  meeting  are  simply  the  current  rates  of 
growth  of  these  gases.  If  the  growth  rates  of 
CHi  or  COi  are  lower  than  assumed  the  pre- 
dicted depletion  of  total  ozone  by  C^FCs 
would  lie  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
growth  rates  of  CH*  or  COi  are  higher  than 
assumed,  the  predicted  depletion  of  total 
ozone  by  CFCs  would  l>e  lower.  In  all  of  the 
scenarios  examined  at  ttils  meeting,  includ- 
ing a  true  glol>al  freeze  of  the  emissions  of 
all  ctilorine  and  bromine  containing  chemi- 
cals, all  models  examined  predicted  a  deple- 
tion of  at  least  1  percent  In  glottal  column 
ozone. 

11.  The  recommendations  made  by  the 
Scientific  Working  Group  at  the  Second 
Session  of  the  Vienna  Group  were  endorsed, 
principally  the  need  for  continued  scientific 
research,  long-term  measurements,  and 
major  scientific  assessments  every  four 
years.  The  Vienna  Convention  provides  a 
mechanism  for  Initiating  interim  reviews  as 
dictated  by  major  changes  In  scientific 
knowledge.  The  most  recent  major  review 
was  published  by  WMO  and  UNEP  In  early 
1986.  Therefore,  the  Scientific  Working 
Group  recommends  ttiat  the  next  major  sci- 
entific review  be  published  in  early  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  late  last  year  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  convened,  under  ttie 
auspk»s  of  ttie  United  Nations,  to  devek>p  a 
protocol  to  ttie  International  Conventkxi  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  last  year.  Ttiose  ne- 
gotiations are  continuing  today  In  Brussels 
and,  hopefully,  will  tte  completed  next  Sep- 
tember with  a  fiscal  protocol  that  ail  natk>ns 
will  approve. 

At  ttiis  point,  I  Insert  my  remarks  before  ttie 
Sut)Committee  on  Health  and  the  Environment 
and  my  correspondence  with  the  administra- 
tion and  ottiers  atxjut  ttiis  protocol  and  ttie 
negotiations: 

Statkhkht  of  Hoh.  John  D.  Duigell,  C?rair- 

MAII,  ElfXRGT  Ain>  COMXERCK  COIOfTrTKR  AT 

THX  SuBComcrrTKB  oh  Hkalth  Ain>  thx  Em- 

vxRONKKiiT  Markup  of  Housx  CoNctTRXBrr 

ResoLtrriON  50,  Jtnns  4,  1987 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  you  for  sched- 
uling tills  markup  today  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  50  which  Congressman 
Norm  Lxht  and  I  introduced  on  February 
19.  The  resolution  has  more  ttian  forty  co- 
sponsors.  Including  many  from  the  full 
Committee  and  this  Sutx^mmlttee. 

The  markup  is  timely  l>ecause  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  are  in  a  crucial 
stage  of  negotiations  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Program 
aiming  for  the  f inallzation  and  signing  of  an 
International  protocol  to  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  the  Ozone 
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Layer.  That  Convention  was  signed  in 
March  1M5  and  last  Augiist  it  was  ratified 
by  the  United  States.  A  new  round  of  talks 
among  some  key  countries  will  occur  this 
month  In  Brussels.  As  we  aU  know,  the 
President's  Domestic  Policy  Council  is  con- 
■iderlDC  a  series  of  draft  protocol  documents 
developed  In  April  at  Oeneva  and  options 
for  this  next  round. 

Both  Congressman  Lent  and  I  have  long 
advocated  such  a  global  protocol  and  op- 
poaed  unilateral  action.  Indeed,  when  we  in- 
troduced H.  Con.  Res.  50,  we  wrote  to  our 
ooUeagues  as  foUows: 

"We  do  not  favor  unilateral  action  by  the 
X3&.  (either  administrative  or  legislative), 
because  this  is  a  worldwide  environmental 
problem,  not  Just  a  X3S.  problem  and  be- 
cause Russia,  the  European  Community 
Countries,  and  Japan  produce,  use,  and 
export  more  CFCs  than  the  U.S.  and  they 
export  products  utilizing  CFCs.  Unilateral 
action  would  disadvantage  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomically, and  not  achieve  the  worldwide 
control  needed  environmentally.  With  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
the  Nordic  countries,  and  other  nations, 
plus  strong  public  support,  should  succeed 
In  adopting  a  protocol  during  the  100th 
Congress." 

Thus,  you  can  imagine  that  I  was  dis- 
turbed atwut  media  reports  last  week  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  suggesting 
alternatives  to  the  protocol  or,  at  a  mini- 
mum, deferring  its  flnallzatlon  in  Septem- 
ber. I  thought  that  idea  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  Lent-Dlngell  view  shared  by  many 
of  our  colleagues  and  I  told  him  so  in  the 
letter  attached  to  my  statement.  A  letter  to 
Administrator  Thomas  about  the  Geneva 
docummta  and  U.S.  options  is  also  attached. 
I  was  also  delighted  when  you.  VLr.  Chair- 
man, talked  to  me  on  Monday  about  sched- 
uling this  marlLup. 

A  global  protocol  is  needed.  Such  a  proto- 
col has  industry  and  environmental  support. 
Chlorine  based  chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs) 
threaten  to  deplete  the  world's  ozone  layer, 
according  to  some  leading  scientists.  Such 
depletion  could  have  significant  adverse 
health  and  environmental  consequences. 
There  are  models  predicting  increased  can- 
cers and  cataracts  projected  over  100  years 
with  such  depletion.  I  understand  that  the 
modeling  has  an  uncertainty  estimation  of 
20  percent  and  we  should  be  cautious,  as  ob- 
served by  Or.  Margaret  Kripke  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  System  Cancer  Center  in  a 
recent  letter  to  me,  that  we  not  scare  people 
with  these  uncertain  predictions.  But  the 
predictions  are  of  concern  and  they  provide 
us  with  a  warning  that  should  be  heeded. 

H.  Con.  Res.  50  and  my  letters  to  the  Ad- 
ministration stress  two  important  protocol 
goals:  The  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  the  environment  and  the  protection  of 
American  industries,  particularly  user  in- 
dustries, and  Jobs. 

In  1978.  the  U.S.  unilaterally  banned  the 
use  of  CFCs  as  nonessential  aerosol  propel- 
lants.  That  effort,  according  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  'achieved  the 
greatest  reduction  in  CFC  use."  Canada  and 
several  other  nations  with  little  or  no  CFC 
production  followed  our  lead.  But  70  per- 
cent of  the  CFC  production  originates  in 
other  countries,  such  as  Japan,  Russia,  and 
European  Economic  Community  countries. 
It  is  a  worldwide  problem,  not  a  problem  of 
a  few  nations  or  the  U.S.  alone. 

Many  of  these  nations,  like  Japan,  have 
not  even  Joined  the  basic  1985  Convention. 
CPC-113.  which  is  used  as  a  solvent  and  is 
beavHy  used  in  the  electronics  Industry,  Is  a 


growth  product  in  Japan.  But  that  nation, 
in  the  negotiations,  has  been  dragging  Its 
feet  in  supporting  any  protocol,  let  alone 
one  that  would  curb  the  use  of  CFC-113.  In- 
cidentally, the  Committee  and  Subcommit- 
tee staff,  majority  and  minority,  have  close- 
ly followed  the  negotiations  in  Geneva  and 
Vienna  as  U.S.  government  official  observ- 
ers. 

To  begin  bargaining,  last  December  the 
U.S.  offered  a  draft  protocol  calling  for  a  95 
percent  reduction  of  CFCs  with  no  time 
frame  specified,  although  some  suggest  it 
would  be  10-15  years.  It  is  on  the  table,  but 
few  nations  have  supported  it.  Instead,  a 
much  less  ambitious  protocol  is  being  con- 
sidered. But  even  that  does  not  enjoy  more 
than  unofficial,  general  support  among  the 
leading  nations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  50  calls  for  a  protocol  that 
gains  the  broadest  support  from  all  nations, 
not  Just  the  U.S.,  Canada.  Norway,  Sweden. 
Finland,  and  a  few  others.  That  support 
should  Include  the  developing  countries  like 
South  Korea.  Malaysia.  Brazil,  Argentina. 
Kenya.  Nigeria,  and  Egypt,  without  grant- 
ing them  undue  concessions  for  a  limited 
time. 

The  resolution  calls  for  an  Immediate  re- 
duction In  the  use  of  CFCs  which  translates 
into  a  freese  by  the  end  of  this  decade  at 
1986  levels  of  production  and  imports.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  alone  wUl  cause  some  shift 
toward  substitutes  and  an  Increase  in  recov- 
ery and  recycling.  It  will  also  undoubtedly 
increase  costs  to  consumers  of  products 
using  or  containing  CFCs. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  development 
of  safe,  effective,  and  nontoxic-nonozone  de- 
pleting substitutes.  This  is  Important  be- 
cause current  CFCs  are  considered  nontoxic, 
nonflammable,  very  stable,  and  effective. 
Their  fault  lies  in  their  ozone-depleting  po- 
tential. Clearly,  we  do  not  want  to  resolve 
this  fault  and  create  new  problems  from  a 
safety,  environmental,  or  other  viewpoint 
with  new  substitutes.  This  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  construed  by  the  producer  or  user 
industries  as  a  signal  to  go  slow.  Clearly, 
these  Industries  have  a  duty  to  develop  such 
substitutes  without  delay. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  elimination  of 
fully  halogenated  CFCs  that  may  deplete 
the  ozone  layer  within  a  reasonable,  but  un- 
specified, time.  As  we  noted  in  introducing 
the  resolution,  included  in  the  word  "elimi- 
nation" is  the  idea  of  recycling  and  recov- 
ery, because  substitutes  for  some  CFCs  are 
not  even  a  gleam  in  any  manufacturer's  or 
user's  eye.  For  example,  I  do  not  hear  talk 
of  a  substitute  for  CFC-113. 

Important  to  all  of  this  is  a  periodic  as- 
sessment of  the  science,  the  technology,  and 
the  environment  on  a  worldwide  basis.  Such 
assessments  should  consider  the  results  of  a 
freeze  and  reduction  steps  not  only  in  the 
case  of  developed  countries,  but  also  in  the 
case  of  developing  countries.  Experience 
may  show  that  further  reductions  are  not 
needed  or  that  the  proper  sut>stitutes  do  not 
yet  exist.  In  short,  the  resolution  provides 
needed  flexibility. 

The  Lent-Dlngell  objective  is  to  encourage 
and  support  protocol  negotiations  and  flnal- 
lzatlon, which  includes  adequate  trade  pro- 
visions, that  protect  the  world  health  and 
environment,  American  jobs  and  the  UJS.  in- 
dustries that  provide  those  Jobs.  Adoption 
of  this  resolution  today  should  bolster  that 
effort  in  the  Administration  and  at  Brussels 
and  Montreal.  I  urge  its  adoption. 


Coiof  rrm  on  Emxrct  ahd  Commci, 

Waahington,  DC,  June  1,  19S7. 
Hon.  Ln  M.  Thomas, 

Administrator,    Environmental    Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Mk.  Thomas:  Enclosed  for  your  in- 
formation is  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  Secre- 
tary Hodel  concerning  recent  remarks  at- 
tributed to  him  by  the  Washington  Post  rel- 
ative to  the  stratospheric  ozone  issue  and 
the  related  international  protocol. 

As  noted  in  that  letter,  I  have  not  received 
a  reply  to  my  letters  of  March  4  and  13, 
1987.  Those  replies  are  long  overdue.  Before 
the  last  meeting  In  Geneva,  your  staff  said 
the  replies  were  at  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  That  was  In  April.  It  is 
now  June.  I  request  that  they  be  provided 
within  10  days  after  receipt  of  this  letter. 

As  I  Indicated  to  Secretary  Hodel.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  an  International  proto- 
col is  essential  and  that  its  development  and 
flnallzatlon  should  not  be  delayed  by  the 
Administration  at  the  Secretary's  sugges- 
tion or  at  the  suggestion  of  some  in  the 
Senate. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  prior  unanswered  let- 
ters. I  continue  to  question  the  basis  for  the 
U.S.  proposal  for  a  95  percent  reduction  of 
CFCs  at  some  unspecified  time.  However,  I 
agree  that  It  Is  our  basic  negotiating  posi- 
tion and  I  do  not  object  to  your  strategy  and 
that  of  Ambassador  Benedick  of  not  dis- 
avowing it  at  this  time.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
enclosed  "Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- Work- 
ing Group  on  Control  Measures"  shows,  the 
U.S.  position  was  really  not  "on  the  table" 
in  the  last  Geneva  meeting. 

That  report  outlines  a  proposal  presented 
by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Environmental  Program,  Or.  Mostafa 
K.  Tolba.  But  the  delegations  made  it  clear 
on  April  30  that  the  "control  proposals  in 
the  current  draft"  of  article  II  of  the  draft 
protocol  were  those  of  Dr.  Tolba  and  not 
the  delegations. 

Indeed,  as  to  the  substance  to  be  Included 
in  the  agreement.  Dr.  Tolba's  report  shows 
there  still  Is  no  true  consensus.  The  report 
states: 

"Dr.  Tolba  noted  the  new  areas  of  agree- 
ment reached  which  included  [a  general  (as 
added  by  Japan)]  consensus  on  the  need  to 
freeze  CFCs  11,  12,  and  113  and  also,  should 
scientific  evidence  confirm  the  need,  to  in- 
clude jHissibly  CFCs  114  and  should  scientif- 
ic evidence  confirm  the  need  also  CFCs  115 
to  be  included  In  the  list  of  potential  ozone 
depleting  substances  to  be  regulated."  (Ital- 
ics supplied.) 

As  to  the  Halons,  they  are  still  in  legal 
limbo  as  to  whether  the  Convention  Intend- 
ed to  consider  bromine  containing  sub- 
stances In  addition  to  chlorine  containing 
substances. 

As  the  Washington  Post  editorial  of  May 
15  states,  "a  lot  of  bargaining  remains 
ahead." 

As  I  understand  it,  you.  Ambassador  Bene- 
dick, and  the  Domestic  Policy  Council 
(OPC)  are  reviewing  the  latest  Geneva  pro- 
posals In  preparation  for  a  smaller  meeting 
later  this  month  In  Brussels  headed  by  Dr. 
Tolba.  As  to  the  OPC  deliberations,  I  make 
the  following  comments: 

First,  I  cannot  reiterate  too  strongly  the 
need  for  an  International  protocol  as  soon 
as  possible  that  protects  both  (a)  worldwide 
public  health  and  the  environment  and  (b) 
American  Industry  (especially  U.S.  user  in- 
dustries) and  American  Jobs.  Congressman 
Lent  (the  Ranking  Republican  on  our  Com- 
mittee) and  I  have  indicated  that  we  do  not 
support    unilateral    legislation    Jointly    re- 


ferred to  In  our  Committee  and  three  other 
House  Conunittees  because  it  is  inconsistent 
with  objectives  (a)  and  (b).  The  threat  of 
enactment  of  such  legislation  is  not  real  In 
the  House,  unless  of  course,  the  Administra- 
tion were  to  abandon  the  protocol  effort 
you  and  Ambassador  Benedick  lead. 

The  protocol  must  cover  all  CFCs  listed  by 
the  U.S.  in  the  November  1986  draft  and. 
hopefully,  the  Halons. 

Second,  the  protocol  must  be  structured  to 
attract  the  widest  group  of  countries  as  pos- 
sible In  order  to  carry  out  objectives  (a)  and 
(b)  above.  A  protocol  that  counts  Norway, 
Sweden,  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  the 
U.S.,  and  some  other  countries  as  signato- 
ries, but  does  not  include  Japan,  Russia,  and 
the  European  Community  countries  is  really 
not  going  to  carry  out  objectives  (a)  and  (b). 
None  of  those  countries  have  shown  support 
for  the  U.S.  draft  protocol  of  last  November. 

Some,  like  Japan,  have  not  adopted  the 
basic  Conventions,  although  the  Japanese 
delegation  In  C3eneva  Indicated  that  Japan 
will  consider  the  protocol  and  Convention 
together. 

TTiird,  the  protocol  must  attract  as  signa- 
tories the  developing  (or  so-called  "low  con- 
simdng")  countries  without  granting  them 
undue  special  exceptions  or  exemptions. 
Until  the  last  meeting,  the  participation  by 
these  countries  was  not  great  either  In  num- 
bers or  in  discussion.  At  the  last  Oeneva 
meeting,  our  staff  reports  that  several  of 
these  countries  became  more  vocal  and  were 
seeking  concessions  that  I  believe  may  Tiot 
necessarily  be  sound  or  acceptable  to  the 
U.S.  in  meeting  objectives  (a)  and  (b)  above. 
It  is  essential  that  many  of  those  countries 
participate  (noting  that  some,  like  South 
Korea,  Brazil,  and  Egypt,  are  not  small),  but 
I  am  concerned  that  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  by  the  U.S.  to  their  demands. 
Their  proposal  (which  expands  on  a  Canadi- 
an proposal  for  these  countries),  as  I  under- 
stand it.  is  as  f ollows: 

Article  on  the  special  sitiuition  of  low 
consuming  countries 

1.  States  signing  the  protocol  whose  per 
capita  consumption  in  (1986)  was  less  than 
(0.1  kg/capiU/yr)  (0.20  kg/capita/yr)  will 
be  exempt  from  controls  for  a  period  of  (5) 
(10)  yrs  after  the  coming  Into  force  of  this 
Protocol. 

2.  FoUowlng  the  (5)  (10)  yrs  exemption 
period,  those  countries  exempted  by  para- 
graph 1  will  be  subject  to  controls  in  a 
manner  parallel  to  other  members  of  the 
Protocol. 

3.  Protocol  members  will  make  all  possible 
efforts  to  assist  those  countries  exempted  to 
make  expeditious  use  of  environmentally 
safe  alternative  chemicals  and  technologies. 

I,  at  least,  want  to  know  the  Impact  of 
these  and  related  provisions  on  objectives 
(a)  and  (b). 

Fourth,  the  timing  of  various  control 
measures  Is  extremely  important  to  the 
achievement  of  objectives  (a)  and  (b).  Dr. 
Tolba  reported  that  there  was  "agreement" 
of  an  "undertaking  of  regular  review  of  the 
control  measures  in  1990  and  every  four 
years  thereafter  based  on  scientific,  techni- 
cal, economic  and  environmental  assess- 
ment, each  to  be  carried  [out]  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  respective  review." 

These  assessments  are  welcome  and  essen- 
tial. However,  to  be  effective  there  must  be 
sufficient  time  between  actions  to  evaluate 
the  results  or  effects  of  those  actions,  par- 
ticularly In  the  case  of  the  economic  and 
technical  assessments.  E)ven  in  the  case  of 
the  science  and  environment,  changed  data 
may  be  sparse  In  a  short  period.  I  question 


whether  the  time  (now  being  considered) 
between  signing,  a  freeze,  and  each  further 
reduction  is  adequate  for  these  assessments. 
Remember  olnectives  (at  and  (bJ  above. 
Many  actions  or  combinations  of  actions  by 
Industry  worldwide  may  achieve  the  envi- 
ronmental objectives  (based  on  sound  sci- 
ence) without  ever  going  to  the  ultimate 
elimination  of  all  or  some  substances,  or 
even  a  95  or  50  percent  reduction  thereof. 
Most  Importantly,  it  Is  Important  that  the 
substitutes  are  safe,  non-toxic,  technologi- 
cally workable  and  will  not  cause  a  new  en- 
vironmental problem. 

In  my  view,  the  timing  set  forth  in  the  at- 
tached "Article  II:  Control  Measiires"  does 
not  work  or  appear  to  meet  the  above  objec- 
tives (a)  and  (b). 

I  also  question  whether  the  panel  should 
be  composed  only  of  "scientific  experts" 
since  the  review  mandate  covers  more  than 
science. 

Fifth,  the  protocol  should  provide,  as  a 
minimum,  a  freeze  on  combined  annual  pro- 
duction and  Imports  based  on  1986  levels.  I 
understand  that  this  is  proposed  to  occur 
within  two  years  after  the  protocol  comes 
into  effect  which,  of  course,  cannot  occur 
until  the  basic  Convention  also  comes  into 
effect.  Whether  the  time  is  two  years  or  a 
lesser  time,  I  have  no  great  concern  except 
to  observe  that  some  time  will  be  needed  in 
the  U.S.  and  elsewhere  to  establish  imple- 
mentation controls. 

Sixth,  the  proposed  protocol  being  consid- 
ered also  calls  for  a  reduction  of  20  percent 
from  the  freeze  level  within  '[4]  years  after 
entry  into  force"  of  the  protocol  which  Is  ef- 
fectively [2]  years  after  the  freeze  starts. 

As  to  the  time,  I  refer  you  to  my  remarks 
under  "Fourth."  This  is  a  clear  example  of  a 
timing  problem.  Will  the  assessment  panel 
meet  one  year  before  this  step  and  will  it 
have  sufficient  experience  and  results  from 
the  freeze  to  provide  sound  advice? 

As  to  the  20  percent  reduction,  I  am  not 
opposed.  I  do,  however,  have  concerns  about 
the  impact  of  that  reduction  that  might  be 
lessened  If  I  had  the  responses  to  my  letters. 
The  May  13  testimony  of  EPA's  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Program  Development,  Ms. 
Ellleen  Claussen,  indicates  some  uncertain- 
ties about  such  reductions.  She  testified 
that  EPA  has  a  "preliminary  analysis  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  possible  measures."  I 
underscore  the  words  '"preliminary"  and 
""possible."  EPA  has  not  sought  (through 
the  Federal  Register  or  otherwise)  public 
comment  thereon  or  even  released  all  the 
underlying  data  and  contractor  studies.  (See 
the  enclosed  letter  from  DuPont  to  EPA 
urging  that  EPA  "seek  adequate  review  by 
representatives  "  of  the  market  segments.) 
The  testimony  summarizes  the  "Initial  Re- 
sults" (which  abounds  with  qualifiers)  as 
follows: 

"Based  on  this  extensive  analysis  of  the 
current  uses  of  CFCs,  we  believe  that  sub- 
stantial low  cost  reductions  are  available 
using  currently  available  technologies. 
While  our  data  are  not  conclusive,  and  some 
of  the  reductions  might  not  be  realized,  our 
initial  analyses  suggest  that  reductions  up 
to  30  percent  of  current  use  might  be  possi- 
ble without  chemical  substances  and  at  a 
cost  of  about  0.15  dollars  per  kilogram.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  these  reductions  do  not 
assume  that  new  technologies  or  new  chemi- 
cal substitutes  become  immediately  avail- 
able." (Italics  supplied.) 

Ms.  Claussen  also  said  that  EPA  convened 
a  panel  to  "explore  questions  of  technical 
and  economic  feasibility  as  well  as  safety  of 
new  compounds  that  are  less  harmful  to 


stratospheric  ozone."  Before  quoting  her 
statement  of  the  panel's  findings,  I  must  ask 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "less  harmful." 
They  imply  some  harm,  but  not  as  great  as 
the  present  CFCs.  That  Is  not  reassuring  or 
comforting.  Parenthetically,  I  observe  that 
attached  to  Ms.  Claussen's  statement  are 
tables  that  appear  to  show  that  control  op- 
tions for,  among  many  others.  "Dry  Clean- 
ing" establishments  using  CFCs  are:  "Re- 
place seals,"  "Carbon  absorption,"  "'Aqueous 
cleaning,"  ""Perchlorethylene,"  and  "Methyl 
Chloroform."  In  the  case  of  Perchloroethy- 
lene.  I  observe  that  I  wrote  to  you  on  April 
23  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  Michigan  In- 
stitute of  Laundering  and  Dry  Cleaning, 
Inc.,  which  states  that  '"perc"  is  a  solvent 
used  In  "almost  90%  of  the  plants  operating 
in  Michigan  and  there  are  almost  1,400  li- 
censed plants  in  our  state."  The  Institute 
said  that  EPA's  Cancer  Assessment  Group 
wants  to  establish  perc  as  a  category  ""B"  or 
""probable"  human  carcinogen  to  be  regulat- 
ed under  sections  111  or  112  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  In  Michigan.  CFC  113  is  not  the  pre- 
ferred substance,  but  if  perc  is  so  classified 
the  resulting  controls  inight  require  these 
plants  to  go  to  an  alternative,  like  CFC  113. 
If  CFC  113  is  unavailable  for  any  reason  (in- 
cluding cost),  what  is  the  substitute?  Inci- 
dentally, dry  cleaners  are  also  targets  for 
control  of  hydrocarbons  In  California  and 
other  ozone  nonattainment  areas.  Is  there 
coordination? 

As  to  the  panel's  conclusions,  Ms.  Claus- 
sen states: 

"The  panel  concluded  that  It  is  the  ab- 
sence of  a  market  for  higher  priced  chemi- 
cals—not technical  or  environmental  bar- 
riers—that is  slowing  the  conmierclalization 
of  new,  less  harmful  chemicals.  77ie  panel 
stated  that  it  felt  that  only  tDoridvnde  gov- 
ernmental regulations  could  provide  suffi- 
cient incentives  to  commercialize  the  nev) 
chemicals.  If  regulation  of  the  existing 
chemicals  Increased  their  price  sufficiently, 
the  panel  projected  that  some  of  the  new 
chemicals  could  be  marketed  within  six 
years. 

""The  panel  also  concluded  that  the  most 
promising  new  chemicals — CFC  134a  and 
CFC- 123— can  be  produced  using  a  variety 
of  technologies  that  are  available  through- 
out the  world.  They  rejected  the  possibility 
that  a  monopoly  would  develop  and  predict- 
ed that  these  new  chemicals  will  be  competi- 
tively produced  and  priced.  A  representative 
from  E.I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  A  Co.,  Inc. 
stated  that  at  full-scale  commerciali^ation, 
the  company  would  offer  CFC134a  at  a  price 
between  two  dollars  per  pound  and  four  dol- 
lars per  pound.  The  price  of  CFC-12  is  ap- 
proximately 70  cents  per  pound. 

'"Representatives  from  the  automobile 
and  refrigeration  Industries  expressed  a 
preference  for  a  "drop-in"  chemical  such  as 
CFC134a,  even  if  it  were  priced  several 
times  higher  than  existing  CPC&,  because 
these  chemicals  are  a  small  component  of 
equipment  cost  and  would  require  less 
changes  In  refrigeration  equipment.  Howev- 
er, representatives  of  the  rigid  foam  insula- 
tion industry  expressed  concern  that  they 
could  not  afford  major  price  increases  for 
CPC-11.  CPC-11  is  priced  at  60  cents  per 
pound  and  Its  potential  alternative,  CFC- 
123,  is  estimated  by  DuPont  to  cost  $1.25  per 
pound  to  $2.50  per  pound  once  full-scale 
commercialization  is  achieved.  The  panel 
identified  the  most  promising  substitutes, 
the  likely  range  of  costs,  and  the  time  neces- 
sary for  commercial  production."  (Italics 
supplied.) 
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The  panel  mlao  uses  the  term  "less  h&nn- 
fuL"  Its  conclusions  do  not  appear  to  ad- 
drea  the  lame  of  at  what  level  of  control 
substitutes  for  any  substance  will  begin  to 
surface. 

My  concern  Is  that  with  a  freese  alone, 
CPC-113  use  will  likely  continue  to  grow 
(albeit  at  a  higher  cost),  while  the  "aqueese" 
wUl  be  on  CFC-11  and  CFC-12.  It  is  not 
clear  what  imijact  (in  terms  of  availability 
and  costs)  that  will  have  on  users  of  those 
substances,  including  service  people  who 
reffll  existing  refrigeration  or  home  and 
mobQe  air  condition  units. 

I  do  not  hear  much  talk  of  a  substitute  for 
CFC-113  which  is  also  a  growth  substance 
In  Japan. 

In  responding  to  my  earlier  letters,  please 
provide  copies  of  all  EPA  memoranda  by 
any  EPA  office  that  diwnijwes  the  impacts  of 
a  freese  and  other  reductions  from  the 
standpoint  of  encouraging  substitutes. 

Seventh,  as  to  the  proposal  for  a  (30  per- 
cent) reduction  within  [6]  (81  years  after 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  protocol,  my 
above  comments  about  assessments  and 
timing  apply  with  even  greater  force,  par- 
ticularly since  I  do  not  know  whether  such  a 
further  reduction  is  needed,  or  its  impacts. 
taking  into  consideration  objectives  (a)  and 
(b)  above.  At  this  time  (and  without  your  re- 
plies to  my  earlier  letters),  I  cannot  Indicate 
support  for  this  further  reduction  or,  for 
that  matter,  opposition.  I  am  skeptical  for 
now. 

I  strongly  disagree,  however,  with  the  idea 
that  it  should  go  into  effect  automatically 
unless  a  (majority)  or  (two-thirds  majority) 
of  the  parties  to  the  protocol  decided 
against  such  effectiveness.  My  staff  has  sug- 
gested an  alternative  approach  for  your  con- 
sideration: 

Step  i— This  reduction  must  (after  the  full 
assessment  review)  be  voted  upon  at  the  es- 
tablished time  and  place  after  entry  into 
force  of  the  protocol  by  a  (majority)  (two- 
thirds  majority)  vote  of  the  parties.  If  a 
vote  is  taken  and  it  is  not  affirmatively  ap- 
proved by  such  vote,  it  is  not  adopted. 

Step  2— If  the  parties  do  not  meet  or  vote 
as  required  by  Step  1,  then  not  later  than 
three  years  thereafter  the  reduction  will 
take  place,  unless  a  (majority)  (two-thirds 
majority)  of  the  parties  vote  not  to  impose 
the  reduction. 

Eighth,  as  I  have  indicated  before,  one  of 
the  most  important  and  essential  elements 
of  a  protocol  that  meets  objectives  (a)  and 
(b)  above  is  the  article  on  trade  and  the  re- 
lated provision  on  the  reduction  formula. 
The  two  documents  developed  at  the  last 
Geneva  meeting  are  enclosed.  They  differ 
significantly  from  the  D.S.  drafts  and  there 
are  many  blanks  and  bracketed  provisons 
which  cause  many  uncertainties.  Each  con- 
tains exceptions  (all  of  which  are  bracketed) 
for  lesser  developed  nations  that  concern 
me  greatly.  The  only  sure  success  at  Oeneva 
in  this  area  is  the  general  assurance  that 
the  trade  provisions  are  not  believed  incon- 
sistent with  OATT. 

Due  to  the  large  remaining  uncertainties, 
it  is  not  now  possible  to  evaluate  these  pro- 
visions. I  expect  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take 
the  lead  on  these  provisions  at  the  DPC,  in 
Brussels,  and  in  Montreal.  I  also  request 
that  they  be  part  of  the  briefing  requested 
below.  I  stress  that  my  support  for  the  final 
protocol  may  ultimately  hinge  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  these  provisions. 

Before  closing,  I  commend  you  for  your 
efforts  and  those  of  Ambassador  Benedict 
and  the  others  on  the  Administration  team 


at  Geneva.  I  urge  success,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned that  there  is  little  time  to  achieve  it. 
As  to  the  Brussels  meeting  In  late  June,  I 
understand  that  Dr.  Tolba  wants  it  small. 
While  I  do  not  think  he  should  dictate  the 
size  of  delegations.  I  do  not  Insist  on  observ- 
ers from  my  Committee  attending  that 
meeting  if  no  other  congressional  and  non- 
governmental observers  axe  also  not  includ- 
ed, and  if  a  briefing  Is  provided  by  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  our  Committee  observers  im- 
mediately before  and  following  the  return 
from  Brussels. 

Also  enclosed  Is  a  May  25  article  from  the 
Wathington  Pott  entitled  "New  Theory  for 
Polar  'Ozone  Hole'."  I  request  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's scientific  experts,  particularly 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, discuss  the  impact  of  tills 
theory,  its  status,  and  the  extent  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement,  as  well  as  other  theo- 
ries and  the  status  of  the  science. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  DnroKLL. 

Chairman. 

CotaantE  o»  EmmcT  amd  CoiatxRcx, 

Wathington,  DC,  June  1,  1987. 
Hon.  DoiCAU)  P.  HooKL. 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC. 

E>EAJt  Mr.  Sscrktakt:  I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  May  30,  1987  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  quoting  an  unnamed  White  House  offi- 
cial as  discounting  the  "seriousness"  of  a 
siiggestion  reported  by  the  Post  on  May  29 
(which  was  attributable  to  you)  of  a  public 
relations  program  calling  for  "personal  pro- 
tection" against  possible  Increases  in  ultra- 
violet radiation,  including  the  "wide  use  of 
hats,  sunglasses,  and  sun-screening  lotions." 
I  understand  you  suggested  this  program  as 
an  alternative  to  pursuing,  at  this  time,  an 
international  protocol,  because  you  did  not 
want  the  President  to  be  "boxed  into  a  posi- 
tion of  having  no  option  to  choose  from 
other  than  regulation." 

I  consider  such  as  alternative  to  be  detri- 
mental to  resolving  a  serious  problem.  It 
causes  unwelcome  ridicule  and  it  could 
harm  efforts  (which  I  strongly  support  as 
indicated  by  my  introduction  with  the 
Ranking  Republican  of  this  Committee, 
Congressman  Norman  Lent,  of  H.  Con.  Res. 
50)  to  negotiate  and  finalize  by  next  fall  an 
international  protocol  on  stratospheric 
ozone.  I  might  suld  that  I  thought  sugges- 
tions by  some  legislators  (at  recent  Senate 
hearings  on  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tions) that  the  U.S.  seek  to  defer  the  signing 
of  the  protocol  until  the  results  of  the  next 
scientific  expedition  late  this  summer  to  the 
South  Pole  are  available  (possibly  late  in 
the  fall)  to  be  equally  harmful  to  tills  im- 
portant effort.  In  both  instances.  Adminis- 
trator Thomas  properly  responded  that  the 
Administration  should  continue  on  course 
toward  a  final  protocol  in  Montreal,  Canada 
next  September.  I  commend  him  for  what  I 
consider  the  proper  view,  but  I  observe  ttiat 
lltUe  time  is  left. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  protocol,  that  Is 
properly  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  as  noted 
in  my  enclosed  letter  to  Administrator 
Thomas  and  in  my  earlier  letters  of  March 
4,  6,  13.  and  April  23  to  the  Administration— 
none  of  wiiich  liave  yet  been  answered.  The 
Post  article  of  May  29  also  quotes  Ambassa- 
dor Benedick  as  stating  tliat  his  "negotia- 
tion position  was  authorized  last  November" 
and  it  Is  hard  for  iiim  to  'imagine  that 
people  weren't  aware  of  it."  He  knows,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  letter  of  March  13  to  Mr. 


Thomas  (copy  to  you),  that  the  "November 
position"  was  authorised  by  low-level  offi- 
cials in  the  Administration  (outside  of  EPA 
and  the  State  Department),  that  the  techni- 
cal support  for  that  position  was  lacking, 
and  that  the  February  trade  proposal  did 
not  receive  any  such  authorization.  If  the 
position  was  "discussed  before  the  Domestic 
Policy  CouncU  last  summer,"  he  never  In- 
formed our  Committee  of  that  dlactission 
when  we  held  hearings  in  March. 

Nevertheless,  aU  agencies  have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  negotiations  since  March  at 
the  latest.  Looking  to  alternatives  or  seek- 
ing to  delay  the  June  or  Septemt>er  negotia- 
tions in  order  for  the  White  House  Science 
Advisor,  the  Interior  Department  and 
others  to  gain  more  information  is  not 
sound  from  any  standpoint. 

Clearly,  the  science  Is  still  uncertain. 
Much  stUl  needs  to  lie  learned.  A  skin 
cancer  scare  should  not  be  and  is  not  the 
driving  force  for  a  protocol.  Indeed.  Dr. 
Margaret  L.  Kripke  of  the  University  of 
Texas  System  Cancer  Center  who  is  Chair- 
man of  EIPA's  Science  Advisory  Board's  Sub- 
committee on  Stratospheric  Ozone  discussed 
this  issue  in  correspondence  with  me  which 
I  provided  to  your  staff.  She  said: 

"Before  responding  to  your  specific  ques- 
tions, I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  state- 
ment you  made  in  your  letter  on  page  2. 
Speaking  of  the  increasing  Incidence  of  skin 
cancer,  you  state  '.  .  .  it  Is  not  clear  that  the 
ozone  layer  is  the  sole  or  primary  cause.'  I 
would  take  that  statement  further  and  say 
that  there  is  at  present  no  evidence  that  a 
decrease  in  the  ozone  layer  Is  responsible 
for  the  recent  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
skin  cancers.  There  have  been  several  erro- 
neous statements  in  the  press  recently,  link- 
ing the  increases  In  skin  cancer  to  ozone  de- 
pletion. It  is  important  to  note  that  basal 
and  squamous  cell  cancers  (common  skin 
cancers)  develop  over  a  period  of  decades, 
and  even  if  the  Nimbus-7  measurements 
prove  to  be  correct,  these  decreases  In  global 
OKone  are  too  recent  to  account  for  the 
rising  incidence  of  skin  cancer  over  the  past 
twenty  years.  The  implication  In  the  editori- 
al by  Kopf  et  al,  that  Increased  UV  radi- 
ation has  resulted  from  decreased  strato- 
spheric ozone  has  no  scientific  basis  at  the 
present  time  (page  3  of  your  letter)." 

Incidentally,  she  also  wrote  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  I  strongly  sug- 
gest that  you  and  the  White  House  Science 
Advisor  read  her  letter  which  is  enclosed  for 
your  convenience. 

Despite  this,  I  believe  there  Is  a  sufficient 
scientific  consensus  (as  evidenced  by  the 
United  Nations  negotiations,  the  enclosed 
"Conclusions  of  the  Scientific  Working 
Group"  and  other  documents)  to  warrant  a 
protocol  to  the  existing  Convention  which 
the  U.S.  signed.  Although  the  predictions  of 
possible  cancers  from  ozone  layer  decrease 
are  for  the  distant  future  (which  leaves 
some  considerable  uncertainty),  they  cannot 
l>e  ignored  or  downplayed.  We  cannot  afford 
to  delay.  We  need  to  be  cautious. 

I  share  with  the  Washington  Post  edltoral 
of  May  15,  1987,  the  beUef  that  a  "lot  of 
bargaining  remains  ahead,"  but  an  "enor- 
mously important  achievement  now  seems 
to  be  within  the  Administration's  grasp,  and 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  spoil  it."  The 
details  are  clearly  not  resolved,  as  are  the 
question  of  adequate  participation  by  pro- 
ducer and  non-producing  countries,  like 
Russia,  Japan,  the  European  Community 
countries,  and  many  of  the  developing  na- 
tions. Your  Input  within  the  Administration 
In  the  "bargaining"  and  In  later  implement- 
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Ing  regulations  can,  undoubtedly,  be  helpful 
and  (jonstructlve.  But  your  comments  of  a 
few  days  ago  were  not.  They  only  encourage 
some  to  press  for  legislating  unilaterially 
when  such  legislation  does  not  appear  to 
have  much  support,  particularly  in  the 
House,  and  wiU  not  resolve  the  worldwide 
problem.  Again,  I  urge  an  international  pro- 
tocol, hopefully  in  September,  and  urge  you 
to  abandon  alternatives  and  to  work  toward 
that  end. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Duigill. 
I  Chairman. 

Thx  UitivERsiTT  or  Texas 

System  Camcer  Cxntkr, 
Houston,  TX,  AprU  6.  1987. 
Dr.  David  Gibbons, 

Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Natural  Re- 
sources. Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Washington,  DC. 
Dkar  Dr.  Gibbons:  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
meet  you  last  Friday  and  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  some  of  the  issues  relating 
to  the  potential  effects  of  increased  ultra- 
violet radiation.  I  found  the  meeting  quite 
interesting  because  It  gave  me  an  added  per- 
spective on  the  complexities  surrounding 
this  topic.  I  also  ended  up  with  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  your  Incislveness  and  ability 
to  focus  on  the  essential  Issues  in  the  midst 
of  a  deluge  of  information.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  troubled  by  the  point  of  view  you  relat- 
ed indicating  that  sldn  cancer  is  a  self-in- 
flicted disease,  and  therefore,  we  need  not 
protect  people  against  increased  UVB  radi- 
ation because  they  should  be  responsible  for 
protecting  themselves. 

I  have  thought  about  this  Issue  a  great 
deal  in  the  past  few  days,  and  I  feel  that  my 
response  to  this  portion  of  the  discussion 
was  quite  inadequate,  considering  the  seri- 
ous implications  of  this  perception.  I  must 
admit,  that  coming  from  a  cancer  hospital 
and  research  Institute.  I  was  caught  unpre- 
pared for  this  line  of  reasoning.  I  suppose 
this  Is  because  we  are  inevitably  faced  with 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  results 
of  increased  UVB  exposure,  regardless  of  its 
cause,  and  we  do  not  have  the  option  of  ig- 
noring people  whose  cancers  are  self-inflict- 
ed. 

Whether  the  attitude  you  expressed  is 
your  personal  view  or  merely  one  that  has 
been  expressed  publicly  by  others,  I  think  it 
deserves  to  be  addressed  In  a  more  substan- 
tive manner  than  I  was  able  to  do  last 
Friday.  Therefore.  I  would  like  to  try  and 
pinpoint  the  reasons  for  my  discomfiture 
with  this  analysis  of  the  situation. 

First,  the  majority  of  the  skin  cancer  pa- 
tients we  see  at  the  M.D.  Anderson  Hospital 
and  Tumor  Institute  cannot  be  character- 
ized as  belonging  to  the  leisure  or  sun-wor- 
shlplng  sets.  Most  of  our  patients  with  skin 
cancer  are  farmers,  ranchers,  oil  field  work- 
ers, and  people  who  work  on  off-shore  oU 
rigs.  It  is  true  that  we  see  the  more  serious 
cases  of  skin  cancer  because  we  treat  many 
people  who  have  failed  to  be  cured  by  sur- 
gery. However,  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  our 
patients  a  great  disservice  by  leaving  uncon- 
tested the  impression  that  skin  cancer  is  a 
problem  limited  to  the  suntan  seekers.  Tills 
is  clearly  not  the  case;  however.  I  am  un- 
aware of  any  recent  study  that  attempts  to 
characterize  the  skin  cancer  population  as 
to  what  proportion  of  cases  might  have  re- 
sulted from  voluntary  or  recreational  sun- 
light exposure. 

Second,  if  we  take  the  cold,  economic 
point  of  view,  skin  cancer  lias  an  economic 


Impact  regardless  of  how  It  is  acquired.  It 
costs  us  in  loss  of  human  productivity  and 
in  medical  expenses.  Irrespective  of  whether 
it  is  self-inflicted  or  inadvertently  acqiiired. 
Third,  part  of  the  Increased  exposure  of 
our  population  to  UVB  results  from  the 
demograpliic  trend  of  people  moving  south- 
ward. This  was  viewed  as  being  purely  vol- 
untary in  our  discussion  last  Friday  and  at- 
tributed to  people  retiring  in  the  South  be- 
cause of  the  pleasant  climate.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  this  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  the  demographic  shift  in  popula- 
tion, and  It  may  not  even  be  the  major 
reason.  My  impression  is  that  the  south- 
ward movement  also  resulted  from  a  de- 
pressed economic  situation  In  the  manufac- 
turing centers  of  the  northeastern  United 
States  in  the  1970's.  and  that  the  migration 
was  augmented  by  the  high  price  of  heating 
fuel  during  a  few  very  cold  winters.  If  these 
impressions  are  correct,  the  view  that 
people  are  moving  southward  voluntarily 
because  they  want  to  enjoy  the  simshine  Is 
not  a  fair  assessment  of  the  situation.  Many 
people  have  moved  because  of  economic  ne- 
cessity, rather  than  because  they  want  to 
play  golf  year  roimd. 

Finally,  there  is  a  scientific  issue  that 
needs  to  be  addressed.  We  are  assuming  that 
the  increase  in  the  Incidence  of  skin  cancers 
over  the  past  few  decades  is  due  to  a  volun- 
tary Increase  in  exposure  to  UVB  radiation. 
This  increase  is  clearly  not  due  to  measura- 
ble reductions  in  ozone  concentrations,  and 
therefore  is  generally  attributed  to  volun- 
tary changes  in  behavior  that  lead  to  more 
sunlight  exposure,  e.g.,  clothing  styles,  tan- 
ning, recreational  activities.  Although  this  is 
the  simplest  explanation  and  quite  logical, 
it  is  not  an  explanation  based  on  scientific 
evidence,  nor  Is  It  the  only  possible  explana- 
tion. Consider,  for  example,  the  hypothesis 
that  some  other  agent  that  is  Increasing  in 
our  environment  increases  the  siisceptibillty 
of  the  skin  to  UVB-lnduced  cancers.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  some  bath  soaps  contain  in- 
gredients that  remove  dead  skin,  thereby 
permitting  the  penetration  of  more  UVB. 
The  increasing  emphasis  on  personal  hy- 
giene and  resulting  Increase  in  bathing  prac- 
tices could  also  account  for  the  increasing 
incidence  of  skin  cancer,  without  invoking  a 
voluntary  Increase  in  exposiire  to  UVB  radi- 
ation. Thus,  there  is  possibility  that  volun- 
tary behavioral  changes  are  not  the  only 
cause  of  the  increasing  Incidence  of  the 
common  skin  cancers,  and  other  explana- 
tions need  to  be  considered  before  condemn- 
ing people  for  having  "self-inflicted"  skin 
cancers.  This  is  an  unproven  assumption 
that  may  be  incorrect.  Furthermore,  with 
malignant  melanoma,  we  do  not  know 
whether  Increased  exposure  to  UVB  radi- 
ation In  adult  life  can  increase  the  risk  of 
this  more  serious  form  of  skin  cancer. 
Recent  evidence  suggests  that  sunlight  ex- 
posure during  early  childhood  may  be  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  relationship  between 
UVB  exposure  and  malignant  melanoma. 

I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  marshaU 
these  arguments  on  the  spot  last  week, 
which  would  have  given  the  audience  an  op- 
portunity to  respond.  However,  I  think  that 
these  arguments  are  important,  and  I  hope 
you  will  consider  them,  nonetheless.  If  you 
wish  additional  discussion  or  clarification  of 
these  or  any  related  Issues,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

MakgakrL.  Krifkx, 

PhD. 


Tub  Sbcrctart  op  thb  Intbxior. 

Washington,  June  8, 1987. 
Hon.  John  D.  DniGnx, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com~ 
merce.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  takes  action  on  H. 
Con.  Res.  50,  concerning  international  nego- 
tiations on  protection  of  stratospheric 
ozone,  I  wanted  the  Committee  to  be  aware 
that  recent  statements  In  the  press  regard- 
ing my  position  on  this  subject  are  totally 
false.  I  never  have  suggested  that  wearing 
sunglasses  and  hats  Is  an  alternative  to  reg- 
ulating the  use  of  CFC's  and  Halons.  While 
I  Indeed  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
proposed  international  protocol,  it  is  only 
because  I  am  concerned  about  its  effective- 
ness, not  about  the  need  for  one. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  recent  letter  to 
Senator  Timothy  Wirth,  that  he  entered 
into  the  Congressional  Record  last  Friday, 
which  clarifies  my  thinking  on  this  impor- 
tant public  policy  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  Paul  Hodkl. 

The  Secrxtart  op  the  Intbxior, 

Washington,  June  4, 1987. 
Hon.  Timothy  E.  Wirth. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wirth:  Thank  you  for  in- 
quiring about  my  position  regarding  chloro- 
fluorocarbons  (CFCs)  and  stratospheric 
ozone,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  ques- 
tioning whether  statements  attributed  to 
me  in  press  reports  were  true.  They  were 
not. 

I  have  not  suggested  and  do  not  believe 
that  the  complex  Issues  concerning  effects 
of  stratospheric  ozone  depletion  should  be 
or  could  be  solved  by  some  simplistic  ap- 
proach such  as  sunglasses,  hats  and  lotions. 

In  essence,  the  basic  issue  Is  whether  the 
President  merely  will  be  presented  with  a 
proposal  which  simply  authorizes  negotiat- 
ing ""the  best  possible"  international  agree- 
ment on  the  subject,  or  whether  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  establish  for  our 
negotiators  meaningful  guidelines  which  in- 
dicate such  things  as  how  many  countries 
must  sign,  what  percentage  of  global  CFC 
production  and/or  use  must  come  under  the 
agreement,  wWch  chemicals  must  be  Includ- 
ed, and  the  like  in  order  for  an  agreement  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  United  States.  Certain- 
ly, unilateral  action  by  the  United  SUtes 
would  do  little  to  address  the  problem  and 
would  be  to  our  disadvantage. 

This  issue  currently  is  before  the  Presi- 
dent's Domestic  Policy  CouncU  (DPC).  Let 
me  elaborate  on  some  of  its  aspects. 

The  purpose  of  DPC  consideration  is  to  be 
sure  that,  upon  the  considered  advice  of  his 
entire  Cabinet,  the  President,  rather  than 
Just  one  or  two  agencies  or  departments,  is 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  pass  Judgment 
of  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  Government  during  International  ne- 
gotiations concerning  possible  limitations  on 
global  production  and  use  of  CFCs  and  simi- 
lar chemicals.  This  is  a  complex  issue  of  po- 
tentially great  significance  to  the  American 
people,  their  health,  their  lifestyle,  their  en- 
vironment and  their  economy.  It  is  the 
DPC's  responsibility  to  subject  available  sci- 
entific information  to  thoughtful  review 
and  to  present  to  the  President  an  array  of 
responsible  options  concerning  the  negotiat- 
ing position  of  our  government. 

Contrary  to  certain  press  reports,  I  have 
not  yet  decided  for  myself  what  options  are 
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worthy  of  consideration  by  the  President, 
much  less  what  the  preferred  option  should 
be.  Okta  and  analysis  on  the  multi-faceted 
aspects  of  the  issue  stUl  are  being  developed 
on  an  inter-acency  staff  basis  (or  DPC  con- 
sidermtion.  Once  such  information  Is  avail- 
able, the  DPC  members,  including  myself, 
will  be  in  a  position  to  reflect  on  a  preferred 
array  of  options  and  then  discuss  our  views 
with  the  President. 

I  am  quite  disturbed  by  those  who  care- 
lessly or  deliberately  provided  the  misinfor- 
mation concerning  my  views  which  resulted 
in  the  erroneous  press  reports  regarding 
this  matter.  The  potential  impact  of  CFCs 
and  similar  chemicals  upon  stratospheric 
OBone  and  the  potential  consequences  of 
such  impacts,  and  of  possible  measures  to 
avoid  or  mitigate  such  impacts,  upon  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans,  not  to  men- 
tion other  countries'  citizens,  are  very  seri- 
ous Issues  which  deserve  thoughtful  evalua- 
tion at  the  highest  levels  of  our  govem- 
moit.  The  manner  In  which  the  matter  has 
been  characterized  by  those,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, are  determined  to  confine  the  Presi- 
dent's options  to  those  only  of  their  craft- 
ing, has  the  unfortunate  tendency  to  trivia- 
lize legitimate  concerns  and  to  Inhibit  In- 
formed analysis  and  policy  making. 

I  believe  the  threshold  question  to  be 
dealt  with  is:  what  is  our  objective?  Are  we 
attempting  to  deal  with  a  potentially  serious 
health  problem,  or  is  the  proposed  strategy 
of  limiting  production  and  use  of  CFCs  also 
aimed  at  other  types  of  potential  problems? 
The  essential  thrust  of  the  answer  so  far 
has  been  that  our  primary  concern  is  poten- 
tial adverse  impact  on  people's  health,  spe- 
cifically, skin  cancer.  Once  that  threshold 
question  is  finally  resolved,  we  must  tackle 
the  who,  what,  when  and  how  questions. 

First,  If  the  scientific  theories  are  accu- 
rate, then  the  problem  is  one  that  we  as  a 
Nation  must  seek  to  solve  through  Interna- 
tional cooperation.  We  must  convince  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
this  Is  a  problem  which  must  be  dealt  with 
and  solved  on  a  global  basis.  A  negotiating 
objective  of  obtaining  agreement  from  "as 
many  nations  as  possible"  could  be  mean- 
ingless if,  in  our  zeal  to  reach  an  agreement, 
we  enter  a  pact  which,  for  example,  does 
not  bind  those  nations  which  now  and  pro- 
spectively are  likely  to  be  significant  pro- 
ducers and/or  users  of  CFCs  and  similar 
chemicals.  My  information  is  that,  at  the 
last  set  of  international  negotiations  In 
Geneva,  which  were  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Program  (UNEP),  less  than  one-third  of  the 
United  Nations  member  countries  were  rep- 
resented, and  several  emerging  Industrial 
nations,  such  as  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  India,  Singa- 
pore, and  Pakistan,  were  not  present.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  the  only  Eastern  Bloc 
nation  present.  In  my  view,  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy for  the  United  States  to  limit  domes- 
tic production  and  use  of  CFCs,  only  to  be 
confronted  with  global  ozone  depletion 
caused  by  other  nations'  continuing  to  enjoy 
unfettered  CPC  production  and  use. 

It  shoiUd  be  noted  that  United  SUtes 
leadership  on  this  issue  has  brought  increas- 
ing support  from  other  countries,  but  the 
Preaident  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  consider  to  what  extent  that  leadership 
might  cease  to  be  effective  if  the  United 
States  alone,  or  in  concert  with  only  rela- 
tively few  other  producing  and  consuming 
countries,  entered  Into  a  CPC  limitation 
program.  The  President  should  be  able  to 
consider  what  constitutes  sufficient,  assured 
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participation  by  other  nations  before  any 
agreement  receives  our  government's  ap- 
proval. 

Secondly,  we  must  have  a  well-thought- 
out  proponl  which,  whUe  designed  to  pro- 
tect American  Interests,  will  gain  acceptance 
by  other  countries,  with  de  minimis  excep- 
tions. If  any.  No  longer  can  the  United 
States  merely  make  assertions  and  arm- 
twist  the  world  community  into  agreement 
and  compliance.  Our  facts,  data,  and  analy- 
sis must  be  credible,  so  that  our  arguments 
will  be  convincing.  We  should  base  our  pro- 
posals on  a  realistic  understanding  of  when 
CFC  substitutes  wUl  be  available  in  commer- 
cial quantities,  the  cost  of  our  society  to 
adapt  to  them,  and  whether  they  will  be 
safe  from  a  health  and  environmental 
standpoint. 

If  the  theories  which  underlie  our  con- 
cerns about  CFCs  are  accurate,  then  the 
burden  is  on  those  who  would  not  insist  on 
all  chlorine-emitting  CFCs.  as  distinguished 
from  just  a  few,  being  subjected  to  interna- 
tional limitations.  Tou  will  note  from  the 
enclosed  copy  of  the  "Chairman's  Text," 
which  emerged  from  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions, that  only  three  CFCs  were  agreed 
upon,  two  (indicated  by  parentheses)  were 
disciissed  but  not  agreed  upon,  and  halons 
(believed  to  be  powerful  emitters  of  ozone- 
depletion  chlorine)  were  not  included  at  all. 
I  am  advised  that  it  is  unclear  whether 
Japan  will  agree  to  limitations  on  CFC  113, 
which  is  used  as  an  effective  cleansing  agent 
for  computer  chips. 

It  is  important  to  determine  whether  and 
to  what  extent  an  international  agreement 
in  some  way  will  give  "credit"  to  the  United 
States  for  its  1978  unilateral  ban  on  "non- 
essential aerosol  sprays  containing  CFCs. 
Since,  as  mentioned  above,  substantially  all 
the  countries  of  the  world,  developed  and 
developing  should  be  bound  by  the  agree- 
ment, the  President  has  to  determine 
whether  to  accept  the  suggestions  of  some 
that  developing  countries  be  excused  from 
the  same  level  of  restrictions  as  are  being 
proposed  for  the  United  States. 

Certainly,  any  international  agreement 
should  assure  that  compliance  by  each  sig- 
natory is  mutual  and  verifiable.  We  also 
need  to  know  whether  this  Nation,  which  is 
conmiltted  to  the  concept  of  free  interna- 
tional trade,  will  support,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some,  trade  sanctions  against 
countries  which  do  not  adhere  to  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  an  international  agree- 
ment. 

Thirdly,  we  must  have  an  acceptable 
mechanism  for  future  declsionmaldng.  No 
plan  shotild  be  put  forward  which,  regard- 
less of  good  intentions  today.  In  effect  pre- 
cludes basing  the  international  regulatory 
actions  of  the  future  on  serious  scientific 
review.  To  create  today  regulatory  "targets" 
which  are  to  obtain  five  to  twelve  years 
from  now,  based  on  the  modelling  of  today 
which  admittedly  is  plagued  by  uncertain- 
ties and  which  certainly  will  change  after 
the  proposed  ""freeze"  has  been  in  effect  for 
two  years,  is  highly  questionable  policy.  It 
seems  logical  to  me  that  there  should  be 
adequate  time  between  the  proposed 
■freeze"  and  the  scientific  review  contem- 
plated by  the  "Chairman's  Text"  to  enable 
signatories  to  ascertain  and  to  evaluate  new 
scientific,  technological  and  medical  infor- 
mation before  the  decision  is  made  to  move 
forward  to  the  next  targeted  reduction;  oth- 
erwise, the  ""scientific  review"  could  be 
meaningless. 

Moreover,  any  international  agreement 
which  provides  for  future  regulatory  deci- 


sions by  vote  of  signatories  should  be  de- 
signed so  as  not  to  leave  the  United  States 
wholly  subject  to  the  voting  power  of  other 
nations  whose  economic  and  political  objec- 
tives may  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  our 
own.  Before  we  agree  to  an  international 
protocol,  perhaps  it  would  make  sense  to 
have  a  pretty  good  Idea  as  to  how  the  do- 
mestic regulatory  mechanism  would  allocate 
among  U.S.  producers  and  users  of  CFCs 
and  similar  chemicals  the  burden  of  contrib- 
uting to  internationally  agreed-upon 
""freeses"  or  reductions  in  their  production 
and  use. 

The  foregoing  are  but  some  of  the  major 
facets  of  this  complex  issue.  Neither  the  Do- 
mestic Policy  CouncU  nor  the  President  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  address  them,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  \s  diver- 
gence of  opinion  among  interested  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  to  the  nature  and 
scope  of  an  agreement  that  will  be  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Yet.  it  is  reported  that  those  in- 
volved In  the  negotiating  process  already 
have  scheduled  signing  of  the  international 
agreement  at  a  planned  September  meeting 
in  Montreal.  The  President  should  not  be 
presented  with  a  fait  accompli.  The  Nation 
and  he  deserve  better. 

I  believe  that,  with  well-documented  infor- 
mation, a  scientifically  based  review  process 
and  creative  thinking,  this  issue  can  be  dealt 
with  by  the  world  community  in  a  rational 
way  for  the  good  of  all. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  respond 
to  your  interest. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  PAtn.  Hodkl. 

Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  or  Legal  and  Tech- 
nical Experts  por  the  Preparation  op  a 
Protocol  on  Chloropluorocarbons  to 
THE  Vienna  Convintion  por  the  Protec- 
tion OP  THE  Ozone  Layer  (Vienna  Group). 
Triro  Session,  Geneva,  April  27-30,  1987 

(Text  prepared  by  a  small  sub-working 
group  of  head  of  delegations) 

ARTICLE  Ii:  CONTROL  MEASURES 

1.  Each  party,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  CPC  12,  CFC  113.  (CFC  114.  CFC 
115)  are  produced  shall  ensure  that  within 
(2)  years  after  the  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Protocol  the  (combined  annual  production 
and  imports)  (combined  adjusted  annual 
production)  of  these  substances  do  not 
exceed  their  1986  level. 

2.  Each  party,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  substances  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 
are  not  produced  at  the  time  of  the  entry 
into  force  of  this  Protocol,  shall  ensure  that 
within  (2)  years  from  the  entry  Into  force  of 
this  Protocol,  (its  combined  annual  produc- 
tion and  imports)  (its  combined  adjusted 
aiuiual  production)  do  not  exceed  the  levels 
of  imports  in  1986. 

3.  Each  party  shall  ensure,  that  within  (4) 
years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Pro- 
tocol levels  of  substances  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1  attained  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  1  and  2  will  be  reduced  by  20 
per-cent. 

4.  Each  party  shall  ensure  that  within  (6) 
(a).  (8)  (b)  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Protocol,  the  1986  levels  of  substances 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  will  be 
further  reduced  (by  30  per  cent),  (a)  (if  the 
majority  of  the  parties  so  decide,  (b)  (unless 
parties  by  a  two-third  majority  otherwise 
decide),  in  the  light  of  assessments  referred 
to  in  Article  III,  such  decision  should  be 
taken  not  later  than  (2)  (4)  years  after  entry 
Into  force. 


S.  Parties  shall  decide  by  (two-third  ma- 
jority) (a  majority  vote)  whether  substances 
should  be  added  to  or  removed  from  the  re- 
duction schedule;  whether  further  reduc- 
tions of  1986  levels  should  be  undertaken 
(with  the  objective  of  eventual  elimination 
of  these  substances). 

These  decisions  shall  be  based  on  the  as- 
sessments referred  to  in  Article  III. 

NOTE 

A  second  paragraph  reading  as  followlngs 
has  to  be  added  to  Article  III.  Beginning 
1990,  and  every  four  years  thereafter,  the 
parties  shall  review  the  control  measiu^s 
provided  for  in  Article  II.  At  least  one  year 
before  each  of  these  reviews,  the  parties 
shall  convene  a  panel  of  scientific  experts, 
with  composition  and  terms  of  reference  de- 
termined by  the  parties,  to  review  advances 
In  scientific  understanding  of  modification 
of  the  ozone  layer,  and  the  potential  health, 
environmental  and  climatic  effects  of  such 
modification. 

Opening  Statehent  by  Hon.  John  D.  Din- 
cell,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy 
AND  Commerce  at  Hearing  by  Subcommit- 
tee ON  Health  and  the  e:nvironmznt  on 
Stratosphbiic  Ozone  Protection,  March 
9. 1987 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  1  commend  you 
for  scheduling  a  timely  hearing  concerning 
a  matter  of  utmost  International  concern, 
namely,  stratospheric  ozone  protection. 

In  a  March  2  letter,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  said  that  while 
scientific  "uncertainties  remain,"  the  cur- 
rent evidence  supports  the  1974  theory  that 
chlorofluro-carbons  (CFCs)  "have  the  po- 
tential to  decrease  stratospheric  ozone." 

In  1978,  the  U.S.  unllateraUy  banned  the 
use  of  CFCs  as  nonessential  aerosol  propel- 
lents. That  effort,  according  to  EPA, 
"achieved  the  greatest  reduction  In  CPC 
use."  Canada  and  several  other  nations  with 
little  or  no  CFC  production  followed  our 
lead.  But  seventy  percent  of  the  CFC  pro- 
duction originates  In  other  countries,  such 
as  Japan.  Russia,  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  countries.  It  is  a  world- 
wide problem,  not  a  problem  of  the  U.S. 
alone,  or  of  a  few  nations. 

Congress  recognized  the  Importance  of  ad- 
dressing this  problem  in  enacting  Part  B  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  That  Part  directs  the 
President  to  negotiate  International  agree- 
ments for  "standards  and  regulations"  to 
protect  the  stratosphere.  It  also  provides 
that  In  the  case  of  rulemaking,  EPA  shall 
take  into  account  the  feasibUity  and  the 
costs  of  achieving  control. 

In  1985,  the  Vienna  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Ozone  Layer  was  conclud- 
ed. But  only  29  nations  signed  it  and  only  a 
handful  have  ratified  or  accepted  it  as  of 
last  December. 

Nonetheless,  late  last  year,  international 
negotiations  were  started  for  an  implement- 
ing protocoL  A  second  round  ended  last 
month  In  Vienna.  Austria  and  a  third  round 
Is  scheduled  In  late  April.  The  negotiations 
have  shown  slow  progress,  which  is  not  un- 
expected given  the  complexities  and  uncer- 
tainties, as  to  those  uncertainties,  EPA,  in 
its  March  2  letter,  said: 

".  .  .  This  issue  is  unique  in  at  least  two 
Important  respects.  Fint,  even  though  cur- 
rent models  do  not  suggest  ozone  depletion 
is  likely  in  the  near  term,  because  of  their 
long  atmospheric  lifetimes.  If  C^PCs  and 
Halons  are  allowed  to  Increase,  such  deple- 
tion, and  resulting  increases  in  skin  cancers, 
appears  likely.  Second,  if  ozone  depletion 
occurs  before  we  take  action,  the  levels  of 


depletion  would  continue  to  increase  for  a 
decade  or  more,  even  if  we  were  able  to  dra- 
matically reduce  CFC  consumption. 

"Thus,  while  we  agree  with  the  CFC  Alli- 
ance that  no  imminent  harm  Is  likely,  this 
does  not  mean  that  near-term  action  Isn't 
required.  In  fact,  the  CFC  Alliance  has  re- 
cently stated  their  support  for  global  action 
limiting  CPC  use.  WhUe  views  may  differ  on 
the  timing  and  stringency  of  action,  a  grow- 
ing consensus  exists  that,  at  a  minimum, 
some  limits  should  be  placed  on  future  CFC 
use." 

On  January  2,  1987,  I  wrote  Secretary 
Shultz  and  Administrator  Thomas  about 
these  negotiations  and  indicated  my  sup- 
port. On  February  19,  Congressman  Lent 
and  I  introduced  H.Con.  Res.  50  stressing 
that  support,  while  expressly  opposing  uni- 
lateral action  by  the  U.S..  either  administra- 
tively or  legislatively.  Already,  more  than  a 
dozen  of  our  colleagues  have  Joined  us  co- 
sponsors. 

My  support  for  a  protocol,  however,  is  not 
without  limits.  Indeed,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  our  chief  negotiator.  Ambassa- 
dor Richard  Benedick,  and  his  TPA  staff 
support,  are  negotiating  almost  on  a  "seat- 
of-the-pants"  basis.  I  am  concerned  that 
they  lack  adequate  technical  and  policy  sup- 
port within  the  Administration  and  that 
they  may  be  trying  to  bow  too  far  toward 
those  seelclng  very  stringent  reductions 
now. 

CFCs  are  manufactured  by  only  a  few 
firms  worldwide.  In  the  U.S.,  there  are  five: 
Dupont,  Allied  Chemical,  Kaiser  Aluminum 
&,  Chemical,  Penwalt,  and  Racon,  Inc.  But 
there  are  thousands  of  user  firms.  CFCs  are 
used  as  Insulation  for  energy  conservation 
purposes  in  buildings  and  appUcances,  and 
In  Indtistrial  equipment,  transportation,  and 
refrigeration  equipment.  They  are  used  in 
the  air  conditioning  of  homes  and  autos,  for 
retail  food  refrigeration,  in  hospitals,  by 
frozen  food  manufacturers.  In  electronics, 
for  foam  for  furniture  and  carpet  underlay, 
for  metal  cleaning,  and  in  fire  extinguishers. 

1  understand  that  even  the  military  relies 
heavily  on  Halons  which  are  also  part  of 
these  negotiations.  I  question  whether 
many  of  these  users  are  aware  of  these  ne- 
gotiations, let  alone  the  U.S.  proposals  for 
CPC/Halon  reductions. 

Last  January  I  asked  EIPA  and  the  State 
Department  for  the  analysis  supporting  the 
November  25  U.S.  draft  protocol  offered  in 
Geneva.  The  U.S.  was  calling  for  significant 
CPC  reductions.  I  wanted  to  know  the 
impact  on  users. 

No  analysis  was  provided  with  the  March 

2  reply.  Apparently,  it  does  not  exist.  In- 
stead, they  said  studies  have  been  "Initiat- 
ed" at  EPA  that  should  '"provide  a  better 
quantitative  basis  for  estimating  costs,  time 
frame,  and  potential  reductions."  When 
completed,  they  will  be  able  to  provide 
"more  than  an  illustration  of  the  quantity 
and  timetable  for  phased  reductions." 

Only  a  few  days  ago  In  Vienna,  Ambassa- 
dor Benedick  apparently  did  not  object  to  a 
draft  bracketed  protocol  calling  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  CFCs  of  a  range  of  10-50  percent  In 
an  unspecified  number  of  years.  I  want  to 
leam  today  about  the  basis  for  his  support 
of  this  reduction  range.  Again,  I  ask  what 
will  be  the  impact  on  the  U.S.  user  indus- 
tries and  American  Jobs?  Are  the  reductions 
feasible?  What  are  the  costs  to  the  users? 
What  is  the  timeframe?  When  will  safe, 
non-toxic  substitutes  be  available? 

In  the  area  of  trade,  the  UJS.  offered  a 
trade  proposal  last  month  which  has  many 
good  features.  But  I  understand  it  was  de- 


veloped, with  no  Input  or  review  by  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  Teutter  or  SetTetary 
Baldrige.  Indeed,  I  understand  neither  of 
these  trade  experts  have  concerned  them- 
selves with  these  matters.  That  is  trouble- 
some, particularly  when  one  realizes  that 
many  countries  may  not  sign  the  Conven- 
tion agreement  or  this  protocol.  Under  the 
U.S.  trade  proposal,  we  would  have  to  ban 
or  restrict  imports  of  their  products  con- 
taining CFCs. 

These  countries  could  be  Taiwan  or  South 
Korea  with  which  we  have  considerable 
trade.  Is  the  Administration,  for  example, 
ready  to  ban  the  South  Korean-made  Hyun- 
dai cars  containing  CFCs,  given  that  na- 
tion's strategic  importance  to  Southeast 
Asia?  Prom  a  parochial  standpoint.  I  might 
welcome  such  a  ban.  But  is  that  realistic? 
We  need  to  explore  these  trade  matters 
today,  as  well  as  the  Impact  of  a  EUlon  re- 
duction on  our  defense  needs. 

As  H.  Con.  Res.  50  states: 

The  UJS.  must  accomplish  two  important 
goals  in  thebe  negotiations— the  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  the  environment 
and  the  protection  of  American  Jobs. 

I  want  to  be  satisfied  that  both  goals  are 
met.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 

Washington,  DC,  April  23.  1987. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Waxman, 
CTwirman,  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Henry:  I  am  sure  you  recall  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Darrel  Rlgel  at  the  March  9, 
1987  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  on  the  strato- 
spheric ozone.  While  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  during  that  testimony,  I  did  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  it  later  and.  as  a 
result,  had  a  number  of  concerns  about  his 
statements  and  the  documents  he  provided 
to  the  Subcommittee. 

Enclosed  is  a  letter  (with  attachments) 
that  I  sent  to  the  Science  Advisory  Board  at 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  about  Dr.  Rlgel's  testimony.  Also  en- 
closed is  a  reply  by  Dr.  Margaret  L.  Kripke 
of  the  University  of  Texas  System  Cancer 
Center  which  I  am  sure  you  will  find  quite 
enlightening  and  helpful.  Dr.  Kripke  is 
Chairman  of  the  SAB's  Subcommittee  on 
Stratospheric  Ozone.  In  particular,  I  call 
your  attention  to  Dr.  Kripke's  first  reply 
which  states: 

"Before  responding  to  your  specific  ques- 
tions, I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  state- 
ment you  made  in  your  letter  on  page  2. 
Speaking  of  the  increasing  incidence  of  skin 
cancer,  you  state  ".  .  .  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
ozone  layer  is  the  sole  or  primary  cause.'  I 
would  take  that  statement  further  and  say 
that  there  Is  at  present  no  evident*  that  a 
decrease  in  the  ozone  layer  is  responsible 
for  the  recent  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
skin  cancers.  There  have  been  several  erro- 
neous statements  In  the  press  recently.  Unk- 
ing the  Increases  In  skin  cancer  to  ozone  de- 
pletion. It  is  important  to  note  that  basal 
and  squamous  (%U  cancers  (common  skin 
cancers)  develop  over  a  period  of  decades, 
and  even  If  the  Nlmbus-7  measurements 
prove  to  be  correct,  these  decreases  In  global 
ozone  are  too  recent  to  acccount  for  the 
rising  incidence  of  skin  cancer  over  the  past 
twenty  years.  The  implication  in  the  editori- 
al by  Kopf  et  al,  that  Increased  UV  radi- 
ation has  resulted  from  decreased  strato- 
spheric ozone  has  no  scientific  basis  at  the 
present  time  (page  3  of  your  letter)." 

Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  she 
sent  to  an  official  at  the  Office  of  Manage- 
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ment  and  Budget.  I  call  your  attention  to 
pace  3  of  that  letter  in  which  she  states: 

"Finally,  there  is  a  scientific  issue  that 
needs  to  be  addressed.  We  are  assuming  that 
the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  skin  cancers 
over  the  past  few  decades  is  due  to  a  volun- 
tary increase  In  exposure  to  tJVB  radiation. 
This  Increase  is  clearly  not  due  to  measura- 
ble reductions  in  osone  concentrations,  and 
therefore  is  generally  attributed  to  volun- 
tary chances  in  behavior  that  lead  to  more 
sunlight  exposure,  e.g.,  clothing  styles,  tan- 
ning, recreational  activities.  Although  this 
is  the  simplest  explanation  and  quite  logi- 
cal, it  is  not  an  explanation  based  on  scien- 
tific evidence,  nor  is  it  the  only  possible  ex- 
planatl<m.  Consider,  for  example,  the  hy- 
pothesis that  some  other  agent  that  is  in- 
creasing in  our  environment  Increases  the 
susceptibility  of  the  skin  to  UVB-induced 
cancers.  For  example,  suppose  some  bath 
soaps  contain  ingredients  that  remove  dead 
akin,  thereby  permitting  the  penetration  of 
more  UVB.  The  increasing  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  resulting  Increase  in 
bathing  practices  could  also  account  for  the 
increasing  incidence  of  skin  cancer,  without 
invoking  a  voluntary  increase  in  exposure 
UVB  radiation.  Thus,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  voluntary  behavioral  changes  are  not 
the  only  cause  of  the  increasing  Incidence  of 
the  common  sldn  cancers,  and  other  expla- 
nations need  to  be  considered  before  con- 
demning people  for  having  "self-inflicted" 
■kin  cancers.  This  is  an  unproven  assump- 
tion that  may  be  incorrect.  Furthermore, 
with  malignant  melanoma,  we  do  not  know 
whether  increased  exposure  to  UVB  radi- 
ation In  adult  life  can  increase  the  risk  of 
this  more  serious  form  of  skin  cancer. 
Recent  evidence  suggests  that  sunlight  ex- 
posure during  early  chUdhood  may  b^  the 
determining  factor  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween UVB  exposure  and  malignant  mela- 
noma." 

Additionally,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Kripke's  Subcommittee  report  of  March  33. 

Also,  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Defense  Department  that  Is  also  help- 
ful 

I  request  that  all  of  these  documents  be 
included  in  the  printed  record  of  the  Sub- 
oommlttee's  hearing.  I  am  also  providing  a 
copy  thereof  to  all  Committee  Members  and 
to  Administrator  ThiHnas  and  Ambassador 
Benedick. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

JoHM  D.  Dntaxu, 

CSiairman. 

CoMKiTRE  OR  EmsflT  AifD  Coumcx, 

Wathinaton,  DC.  March  18, 1987. 
Hon.  MoKTOH  LimfAini, 
Chairman.  CASAC.  Science  AdviMory  Boarxl, 
Environmental       Protection       Agency, 
Wttthington.  DC. 

Dbu  Db.  UmiAinr  Earlier  this  year  I 
wrote  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  concerning  various  Issues  rel- 
ative to  stratospheric  osone  protection,  in- 
cluding the  status  of  the  relevant  health 
issues.  In  its  March  2.  1987  reply,  EPA  said 
it  had  drafted  a  five-volimie  assessment  of 
the  risks  of  stratospheric  modification  and 
that  the  Science  Advisory  Board  (SAB)  had 
conducted  a  "preliminary  review." 

I  request  the  results  of  that  review  and  an 
indication  of  when  a  final  review  document 
will  be  available. 

One  of  the  health  areas  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me  is  the  cancer  threat.  The  EPA 
letter  included  the  following  comments 
about  this  issue: 


UMI 


"Preliminary  data  from  Nlmbus-7  suggest 
that  a  significant  decrease  in  global  ozone 
levels  may  have  occurred  during  the  past 
several  years.  These  data  have  not  yet  been 
published,  and  the  data  require  additional 
review  and  verification.  If  verified,  further 
analysis  would  be  required  to  determine  If 
chlorine  is  responsible  for  the  reported  de- 
crease in  ozone  levels  or  whether  the  de- 
crease reflects  short-term  natural  vari- 
ations. 

"Decreases  in  total  column  ozone  would 
increase  the  penetration  of  biologically 
damaging  Ultra vlolet-B  (UV-B)  radiation 
(i.e.,  290-320  namometers)  and.  thus,  the 
amount  reaching  the  earth's  surface. 

"Laboratory  and  epidemiologic  studies 
have  linked  exposure  to  UV-B  radiation  and 
development  of  squamous  cell  and  basal  cell 
skin  cancers.  While  uncertainty  exists  con- 
cerning the  appropriate  action  spectrum 
(i.e.,  the  relative  biological  effectiveness  of 
different  wavelengths  of  light)  and  the  best 
measure  of  exposure,  a  range  of  estimates 
was  developed  linldng  possible  future  ozone 
depletion  with  Increased  incidence  of  these 
sldn  cancers  (these  cancers  are  also  referred 
to  as  nonmelanoma  skin  cancers). 

"Studies  predict  that  for  every  1  percent 
Increase  in  UV-B  radiation  (which  corre- 
sponds to  less  than  a  1  percent  decrease  In 
ozone),  nonmelanoma  sldn  cancer  cases  wUl 
increase  on  the  order  of  1  to  3  percent.  The 
mortality  rate  for  these  forms  of  cancer  has 
been  estimated  at  1  percent  or  less  of  total 
cases. 

"The  relationship  between  cutanous  ma- 
lignant melanoma  and  UV-B  radiation  is  a 
complex  one.  Different  historical  forms 
exist,  and  laboratory  experiments  have  not 
succeeded  in  transforming  melanocytes  with 
UV-B  radiation.  However,  recent  studies 
suggest  that  UV-B  radiation  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  causing  melanoma.  Uncertain- 
ties in  action  spectrum,  dose  measurement, 
and  other  factors  necessitate  the  use  of  a 
range  of  dose-response  estimates.  Consider- 
ing such  uncertainties,  recent  studies  pre- 
dict that  for  each  1  percent  change  in  UV- 
B.  the  Incidence  of  melanoma  could  increase 
by  slightly  less  than  1  percent." 

A  few  days  ago  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  received  testi- 
mony from  Dr.  Darrel  Rigel  who  is  a  physi- 
cian and  cancer  researcher  at  New  York 
University  Medical  Center.  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  his  statement  and  attachment,  as 
well  as  the  transcript  pages  of  the  hearing 
where  he  entered  Into  colloquy.  I  am  con- . 
cemed  that  his  testimony  suggests  a  more 
serious  problem  than  that  expressed  by 
EPA,  although  it  Is  not  clear  that  the  ozone 
layer  is  the  sole  or  primary  cause.  I  am  also 
concerned  that  Congress,  through  such  tes- 
timony, does  not  inadvertently  scare  people. 
For  example.  Dr.  Rigel  states  that  the 
"rate  of  skin  cancer  in  the  U.S.  is  Increasing 
at  a  near  epidemic  pace  and  that  the  rate  of 
malignant  melanoma  is  increasing  faster 
than  any  other  cancer  in  the  U.S.  except  for 
lung  cancer  in  women."  Enclosed  with  his 
statement  is  a  1982  editorial  which  states 
that  the  "reason  for  this  rapid  rise  In  the  in- 
cidence and  death  rate  of  malignant  mela- 
noma in  our  country  is  presently  unknown." 
The  article  lists  "several  factors"  that  "may 
be  involved."  The  third  factor,  wtiich  the  ar- 
ticle calls  "more  speculative"  is  the  "fact 
that  people  in  the  United  States  are  ex- 
posed to  an  ever-increasing  array  of  carcino- 
gens in  their  environment."  One  of  his  ex- 
amples of  this  speculation  Is  "increased  ul- 
traviolet radiation  due  to  decreased  strato- 
spheric ozone." 


I  request  that  you  review  Dr.  Rlgel's  re- 
marlu  and  indicate  where,  if  at  all.  he  ap- 
pears to  disagree  with,  or  go  beyond,  the 
EPA  findings  as  provided  to  the  SAB  and 
the  SAB  review  resulU.  Please  identify 
those  areas  and  indicate  whether  or  not  in 
each  instance  the  SAB  agrees  or  disagrees 
with  Dr.  Rigel  or  EPA. 

Please  also  explain  whether  or  not  you  be- 
lieve, based  on  the  best  information  avail- 
able to  the  SAB,  slUn  cancer  in  the  U.S.  is 
"increasing  at  a  near  epidemic  pace."  Please 
explain  the  base-line  for  this  statement  and 
indicate  the  various  factors  causing  tiUs  in- 
crease. 

Dr.  Rigel  Included  with  his  testimony  a 
Deceml>er  9,  1986  news  release  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Dermatology.  That  release 
states: 

"But  melanoma  is  not  the  only  form  of 
skin  cancer  to  pose  a  threat  to  the  health  of 
the  American  people.  Other  carcinomas, 
basal  cell  and  squamous  cell,  are  also  on  the 
rise.  The  American  Cancer  Society  has  esti- 
mated that  upward  of  450,000  Americans 
may  suffer  a  skin  cancer  in  any  year.  Other 
sources  contend  that  this  Is  much  too  con- 
servative a  figure. 

"The  approximately  1,000  Academy  mem- 
bers who  volunteered  their  time  in  the  1988 
campaign  found  3,049  basal  cell  carcinomas, 
398  squamous  cell  carcinomas  and  10,336 
other  sun-caused  lesions. 

Dermatoloffista  attribute  this  increase  in 
skin  cancer  to  the  American  attitude  that 
the  broTued  look  is  a  healthy,  attractive 
look.  Increased  leisure  time  and  affluence 
aU  encourage  summer  and  winter  vacations 
with  sometimes  Inevitable  sunburns.  i4nd  it 
is  over-exposure  to  the  sun  which  is  a  prime 
cause  of  skin  cancer.  The  best  defense 
against  skin  cancer  requires  only  tome 
simple  precautions  such  as  using  suncreen 
lotions  VDiOi  a  Sun  Protection  Factor  of  IS 
and  minimizing  skin  exposure  during  peak 
sun  hours. "  (italic  supplied) 

I  do  not  understand  from  the  Academy's 
statement  that  it  Is  urging  or  condemnliig 
simbathing  which  is  certainly  an  attraction 
at  such  tourist  areas  as  those  In  California, 
Arizona.  Florida,  South  Carolina.  Virginia. 
Maryland  and  Massachusetts.  The  Academy 
is  warning,  I  assume,  that  over-exposure 
could  be  dangerous  and  wisely  urges  precau- 
tions. 

1.  Please  explain  to  what  extent  this  radi- 
ation exposure  problem  is  a  greater  threat 
in  some  countries  (or  even  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States)  or  to  some  races  of 
people  than  others. 

2.  Please  explain  what  information  is 
known  (or  not  known)  as  to  the  relative  con- 
tribution of  UV-B  radiation  (or  UV-A)  to 
the  cancer-causing  effects  of  exposure  to 
sunlight. 

3.  Please  explain  the  extent  of  informa- 
tion available  to  suggest  that  the  Increase  in 
skin  cancer  (i.e.,  either  melanoma  or  non- 
melanoma. or  both)  is  due  to  increased  or 
over-exposure  (deliberate  or  inadvertent)  to: 
(a)  sunlight,  (b)  UV-B  radiation,  or  (c)  both. 

4.  Please  explain  the  extent  of  informa- 
tion about  the  effectiveness  of  "siuiscreen 
lotions"  mentioned  by  the  Academy  against 
melanoma  and  non-melanoma  cancers  and 
against  the  specific  effects  of  UV-B  radi- 
ation. Do  they  block  out  sunlight  and  UV-B 
fully  or  partially? 

I  also  welcome  any  other  comments  you 
may  wish  to  make  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
feel  free  to  discuss  these  matters  with  the 
Academy  and  Dr.  Rigel  as  you  deem  appro- 
priate. 


I  request  your  reply  to  the  above  matters 
by  April  10,  1987. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

JOHM  D.  DiHGIIX, 

I  Chairman. 

The  UicrvxRsrrY  op  Texas  System 
Camckr  Cekter,  M.D.  AifSSRSOii 
HosprTAL  AifD  Tumor  Ihstitute, 

Houston,  TX,  Apnl  7,  1987. 

Hon.  JOHH  DlHGELL, 

Chairman.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Crairmam  DnoEix:  I  am  responding 
to  your  letter  of  March  18,  1987,  that  was 
addressed  in  error  to  Dr.  Morton  Lippmann. 
In  this  letter  you  requested  a  copy  of  the 
review  of  the  EPA's  Risk  Assessment  Docu- 
ment on  Stratospheric  Modification  pre- 
pared by  the  Stratospheric  Ozone  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  EPA's  Science  Advisory  Board. 
My  subcommittee's  report  was  submitted  to 
the  EPA  on  March  23.  1987,  and  a  copy  was 
forwarded  to  Mr.  David  Finnegan  on  March 
26. 

The  questions  your  raise  concerning  UV 
radiation  and  skin  cancer  are  extremely  im- 
portant ones,  and  I  have  tried  to  respond  to 
each  point  in  your  letter  in  order  on  the  ac- 
companying pages.  In  addition,  I  have  en- 
closed a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  David  Gib- 
bons ijertalning  to  a  point  you  raised  con- 
cerning the  causes  imderlying  the  recent  in- 
creases In  sltin  cancer  incidence.  The  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Dermatology  has  empha- 
sized the  role  of  voluntary  increases  in  sun- 
light exposure  as  contributing  to  the  In- 
creasing incidence  of  sldn  cancers,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  enhance  public  awareness  of  the 
dangers  of  excessive  sunlight  exposure  and 
to  encourage  prevention  of  sldn  cancer.  Un- 
fortunately, this  point  has  been  seized  upon 
by  some  groups  as  indicating  that  skin 
cancer,  being  a  "self-inflicted"  condition, 
need  not  be  given  serious  attention  in  the 
context  of  ozone  depletion.  For  the  reasons 
detailed  in  my  letter  to  Dr.  Gibbons,  I  find 
this  a  dangerous  and  unacceptable  line  of 
reasoning,  and  I  wanted  you  to  be  aware  of 
this  attitude  and  of  my  reaction  to  it. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you  or  your  committee  on  this  important 
issue  or  other  issues  relevant  to  the  poten- 
tial affects  of  ozone  depletion,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Marcahxt  L.  Krifkx,  Ph.D., 
Chairman,  EPA  Science  Advisory  Board, 
Subcommittee  on  Stratospheric  Ozone. 

[Reqranse:  Letter  to  Dr.  Morton  Uppmanni 
March  18, 1987. 

1.  Is  a  decrease  in  ozone  responsible  for 
the  increasing  Incidence  of  skin  cancer? 

Before  responding  to  your  specific  ques- 
tions, I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  state- 
ment you  made  in  your  letter  on  page  2. 
Speaking  of  the  Increasing  incidence  of  sldn 
cancer,  you  state  ".  .  .  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
ozone  layer  is  the  sole  or  primary  cause."  I 
would  take  that  statement  further  and  say 
that  there  is  at  present  no  evidence  that  a 
decrease  in  the  ozone  layer  is  responsible 
for  the  recent  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
skin  cancers.  There  have  been  several  erro- 
neous statements  in  the  press  recently,  link- 
ing the  increases  in  skin  cancer  to  ozone  de- 
pletion. It  is  important  to  note  that  basal 
and  squamous  cell  cancers  (common  skin 
cancers)  develop  over  a  period  of  decades, 
and  even  If  the  Nlmbus-7   measurements 


prove  to  be  correct,  these  decreases  in  global 
oeone  are  too  recent  to  account  for  the 
rising  incidence  of  skin  cancer  over  the  past 
twenty  years.  The  implication  In  the  editori- 
al by  Kopf  et  al,  that  Increased  UV  radi- 
ation has  resulted  from  decreased  strato- 
spheric ozone  has  no  scientific  basis  at  the 
present  time  (page  3  of  your  letter). 
2.  Testimony  of  Dr.  Darrell  S.  Rigel. 
Concerning  Dr.  Rlgel's  testimony,  both 
the  EPA  Risk  Assessment  and  the  SAB  sub- 
committee agree  that  there  is  increasing  evi- 
dence linldng  melanoma  and  UVB  radiation 
(p.  73,  lines  1674-1684).  The  1,000%  Increase 
in  melanoma  mentioned  on  p.  74  (lines  1685- 
1702)  Is  probably  reasonable,  but  this  is  a 
rather  dramatic  way  of  representing  an  in- 
crease from  1  case  per  100,000  people  per 
year  to  10  cases  per  100,000  people  per  year. 
Whether  the  EPA's  estimates  of  the  in- 
creases In  skin  cancer  are  too  low  or  not  (p. 
74,  lines  1688-1702)  depends  on  the  rate  of 
increase  in  CPC  emissions  world  wide,  which 
is  very  difficult  to  predict. 

On  page  75,  line  1711,  Dr.  Rigel  states 
that  there  will  be  a  "rapid"  Increase  in  skin 
cancer.  I  believe  this  term  is  a  bit  misleading 
in  the  context  of  ozone  depletion.  We  are 
looking  at  a  period  of  several  decades  before 
decreases  in  ozone  concentration  could  be 
detected  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty, 
and  another  40  year  latency  period  before 
the  Increase  In  UBV  would  manifest  Itself  in 
a  higher  incidence  of  skin  cancers.  I  would 
not  consider  this  rapid  in  the  context  of 
human  diseases,  although  the  term  clearly 
is  a  relative  one. 

On  page  76,  line  1766,  Dr.  Rigel  implies 
that  given  sufficient  exposure  to  UV  radi- 
ation, everyone  in  this  coimtry  would  devel- 
op skin  cancer.  Neither  the  Risk  Assessment 
Document  nor  the  SAB  Subcommittee 
agrees  with  this  conclusion.  Dr.  Rigel  has 
neglected  to  take  into  account  in  his  calcula- 
tion the  fact  that  Americans  are  not  all 
equally  susceptible  to  the  development  of 
sunlight-associated  skin  cancers,  and  that 
darldy  pigmented  persons  are  quite  resist- 
ant. Further,  in  lines  1775-1780.  Dr.  Rigel 
implies  that  the  Increases  in  sldn  cancer  are 
occurring  world  wide.  Although  this  is  well 
documented  in  Australia  (not  Austria,  as 
written  on  line  1778),  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  sunlight-associated  skin  cancers  are 
largely  restricted  to  light-skinned  Cauca- 
sians, and  that  other  ethnic  groups  are  not 
at  the  same  risk.  Clearly,  this  is  an  Impor- 
tant point  to  consider  in  attempting  to 
reach  an  international  agreement  on  limit- 
ing CFC  prexluction. 

Concerning  Dr.  Rlgel's  written  comments, 
there  are  no  points  on  which  he  disagrees 
with  the  Risk  Assessment  Document  or  the 
SAB  Subcommittee. 
3.  Is  sldn  cancer  an  epidemic? 
Your  question  as  to  whether  sldn  cancer 
in  the  U.S.  is  "increasing  at  a  near  epidemic 
pace"  Is  a  difficult  one.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  both  the  common  sldn  cancers  and 
melanomas  have  been  increasing  rapidly  for 
several  decades.  The  Risk  Assessment  Docu- 
ment indicates  that  common  sldn  cancers 
Increased  by  16  to  20%  during  the  6-year 
period  from  197 1-1977.  However,  daU  on 
the  incidence  of  these  skin  cancers  is  very 
limited,  due  to  the  fact  that  these  cancers 
are  not  included  in  most  cancer  registries. 
For  melanoma,  the  incidence  data  are  much 
more  extensive,  and  it  is  clear  that  there 
has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  this  disease, 
beginning  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  appropriate  to  refer  to 
these  increases  as  an  epidemic  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  According  to  Webster's  Dictionary, 


an  epidemic  is  a  condition  that  is  "excessive- 
ly prevalent"  in  a  population.  A  more  illumi- 
nating definition  was  provided  by  Kenneth 
Maxcy.  an  infectious  disease  epidemiologist, 
who  stated  that  the  term  epidemic  is  more 
commonly  used  to  designate  a  sudden  or  un- 
usual disturbance  in  the  incidence  of  a  dis- 
ease. He  continues, 

"How  great  the  increase  in  incidence  must 
be  l)efore  it  is  regarded  as  an  epidemic  is  a 
matter  of  Judgement  and  is  influenced  by 
psychological  attitudes.  The  greater  the 
fear  of  a  disease  and  the  more  unusual  its 
occurrence  in  a  community,  the  smaller  the 
Increase  need  be  to  Justify  the  use  of  this 
decriptlve  term."  ' 

My  p>ersonal  view  is  that  the  term  ia  some- 
what alarmist  and  conjures  up  pictures  of 
bubonic  plague,  and  Is  best  left  for  describ- 
ing infectious  diseases.  However,  as  Dr. 
Maxcy  stated.  It  is  really  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  constitutes  an  epidemic. 

4.  To  what  exent  is  UVB  exposure  a  great- 
er threat  in  some  countries  or  regions  of  the 
United  States? 

As  your  question  implies,  not  all  individ- 
uals are  equally  susceptible  to  skin  cancer 
induction  by  UV  radiation.  For  the  common 
skin  cancers,  lightsldnned  Caucasians  are  at 
a  much  higher  risk  than  other  ethnic 
groups.  The  more  pigment  present  in  the 
skin,  the  less  susceptible  the  individual  is  to 
UV-induced  skin  cancers.  This  correlation 
also  holds  for  malignant  melanoma,  but  it  Is 
not  quite  as  striking  as  for  the  common  sldn 
cancers.  The  second  factor  determining  geo- 
graphical differences  in  the  incidence  of 
skin  cancer  is  the  amount  of  UVB  radiation 
that  reaches  the  earth's  surface.  Therefore, 
the  Incidence  of  both  melanoma  and 
common  skin  cancers  is  highest  in  Australia, 
where  there  is  a  highly  susceptible  popula- 
tion living  in  an  area  of  high  sunlight  expo- 
sure. However,  Australian  Aborigines  rarely 
develop  skin  cancers  because  of  their  dark 
pigmentation.  In  the  United  Stotes,  skin 
cancer  incidence  tends  to  be  highest  in  the 
southern  states,  but  this  trend  is  perturbed 
slightly  by  the  non-uniform  distribution  of 
ethnic  groups  throughout  the  country  and 
by  differences  in  Individual  habits  of  sun  ex- 
posure. 

5.  What  is  the  relative  contribution  of 
UVB  (or  UVA)  radiation  to  the  cancer-caus- 
ing effects  of  sunlight? 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  wavelengths 
in  the  UVB  region  of  the  solar  spectrum  are 
the  most  active  in  inducing  skin  cancers. 
This  conclusion  is  based  on  several  different 
lines  of  evidence,  including  the  results  from 
animal  studies,  human  epidemiology,  stud- 
ies with  mammalian  cells  in  culture,  and  a 
genetic  disease,  xeroderma  pigmentosum, 
characterized  by  an  inability  of  the  cells  to 
repair  UVB-induced  DNA  damage  and  an 
extremely  high  incidence  of  sunlight-related 
skin  cancers,  including  melanoma.  UVA  ra- 
diation has  been  shown  to  cause  squamous 
cell  cancers  of  the  skin  in  some  strains  of 
mice,  but  very  high  doses  are  required,  rela- 
tive to  the  doses  of  UVB  that  produce  such 
cancers.  There  is  no  known  cancer-inducing 
effect  of  visible  light.  In  the  context  of 
ozone  depletion,  it  is  the  change  in  UVB  ra- 
diation that  Is  important.  This  is  because 
ozone  has  very  little  shielding  effect  on 
UVA  or  visible  light;  only  the  UVB  rays  are 
strongly  absorbed  by  ozone.  Thus,  depletion 
of  ozone  will  have  a  much  greater  effect  on 
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the  penetration  of  UVB  rmya  than  on  UVA 
and  visible  wavelengths. 

6.  What  is  causing  the  increases  In  skin 
cancer  Incidence? 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  Increases  in 
exposure  to  the  UVB  rays  in  sunlight  are  re- 
sponsible, at  least  in  part,  for  the  increasing 
Incidence    of    the    common    skin    cancers. 
Many  people  have  spectiiated  that  this  is 
alao  true  for  melanoma,  though  this  is  less 
certain  than  for  the  common  skin  cancers. 
Although  this  is  the  most  logical  explana- 
tion  based  on  what  we   know  about  the 
causes  of  these  skin  cancers,  there  is  little 
direct   scientific   evidence   supporting   this 
speculation.  It  U  possible  that  other,  as  yet 
unidentified,  agents  are  also  increasing  in 
our  environment  that  Increase  one's  suscep- 
tibility to  sunlight-induced  skin  cancer.  An 
Interesting  case  in  point  is  a  report  that 
papilloma  viruses  have  been  isolated  from 
akin  cancers  that  occur  on  sun-exposed  body 
sites   In    immunoeuppreased   patients,    who 
have  a  very  high  Incidence  of  skin  cancer. 
TUs  result  raises  the  possibility  that  there 
may  be  agents  other  than  UV  radiation 
present  in  our  environment  that  can  in- 
crease the  incidence  of  UV-assoclated  skin 
cancers.  To  my  knowledge,  the  extent  to 
which  other  environmental  agents  could  be 
responsible  for  the  increasing  incidence  of 
■kin    cancers    has    not    been    determined. 
There  is  presently  no  way  of  determining 
whether  the  increase  in  skin  cancers  has  re- 
sulted from  deliberate  suntannlng  activity. 
7.  What  is  the  effect  of  simscreen  lotions? 
Sunscreen  lotions  contain  one  or  more 
chemical  agents  that  absorb  UVB  radiation 
and  prevent  the  abeorlied  rays  from  damag- 
ing the  skin.  Some  of  the  chemicals  used 
also  absorb  UVA  radiation,  although  the  ac- 
tivity is  mainly  directed  at  the  UVB  rays. 
Not  all  UVB  rays  are  equally  absorbed  by 
these  chemciaXs.  and  some  of  the  rays  get 
through  to  the  sktn.  even  under  conditions 
of  optimal  use.  Thus,  protection  is  only  par- 
tial. The  number  on  the  sunscreen  tells  you 
how  long  you  can  stay  out  in  the  sun  before 
you  get  a  sunburn.  For  example,  if  you  gen- 
erally bum  after  10  minutes  in  full  simlight. 
an  SPF  15  sunscreen  permits  you  to  stay  out 
16  times  as  long  (150  minutes)  before  you 
develop  the  same  sunburn.  Although  these 
sunscreens  are  highly  effective  in  prevent- 
ing sunburn  and  degenerative  changes  in 
the  slKln,  they  have  not  yet  been  shown  to 
prevent  skin  cancer  of  any  kind  in  humans. 

COMMITTB  OH  ERBtOT  AMO  COMMKKCB. 

WoMhingUm,  DC,  January  2, 1987. 
Hon.  OsoKGK  P.  Shuliz. 
Secretary,  Department  of  State,  WoMhington, 

DC. 
Hon.  Lb  M.  Thomas, 
AdminUtrator.    Environmental    Protection 

Agency,  Waahington,  DC. 
Dua  SacRRABT  SHTn.iz  ard  ADimnsTXA- 
Toi  Tbomas:  I  commend  your  agencies  and 
representatives  for  their  effective  efforts 
last  month  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to 
obtain  a  protocol  to  the  Osone  Layer  Con- 
vention of  1985  which  would  apply  world 
Wide.  I  believe  a  protocol  is  the  right  ap- 
proach. I  understand  it  is  also  supported  by 
Industry  and  enviromentallsts  in  the  United 
States,  although  I  note  that  the  European 
CFC  Producers  in  an  October  1986  state- 
ment are  not  as  supportive  of  a  protocol  as 
the  U.S.  Industry.  I  am  disappointed  to 
learn  that  a  number  of  countries  were  not 
represented  at  Geneva  and  that  some  Na- 
tions, like  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity and  Japan,  are  less  supportive  of  the 
protocol  approach.  Hopefully,  with  patience 


and  education,  these  countries  will  also 
agree  to  a  meaningful  protocol  that  includes 
adequate  trade  provisions,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  recently  announced  trade  deficit 
of  $19.1  billion  for  November  1986. 

There  are.  however,  several  matters  that 
concern  me  regarding  this  effort  that  are 
discussed  in  the  attached  "Enclosure."  I  re- 
quest your  reply  by  February  13.  1987.  I  am 
sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  and  enclosure 
to  the  Defense  Department  (DOD).  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  (DOE),  and  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA)  which  also  are  concerned  with 
these  matters  and  asking  them  by  this  letter 
to  cooperate  with  your  agencies  in  prepar- 
ing a  response. 

I  am  also  in  receipt  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  J.  Edward  Fox's  December  23  reply 
to  my  letters  concerning  the  participation 
of  the  Committee  staff  as  observers  to  the 
Geneva  negotiations  and  In  all  meetings  of 
the  U.S.  delegation.  I  appreciate  Mr.  Fox's 
comment  that  the  U.S.  delegation  under- 
took to  "consult  closely  and  continuously 
with  observers  as  the  discussions  proceed 
and  the  U.S.  position  evolves."  I  applaud 
that  and  request  that  it  continue.  However, 
on  at  least  two  occasions,  one  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  and  one  in  Geneva,  the  Con- 
gressional staff  observers  were  excluded 
from  delegation  meetings.  That  was  not 
consistent  with  my  request.  Subsequent  to 
the  second  occasion,  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  Mr.  Richard  Benedick,  did  seek 
to  avoid  such  further  Instances.  Thus,  I  pre- 
sume that  the  matter  has  been  resolved  in 
favor  of  opening  all  such  future  meetings  to 
our  staff. 

Please  keep  our  Committee  apprised  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  development  of  this 
protocol  in  a  timely  fashion. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

JOHH  D.  DmCKLL, 

Oiairman. 

COMMTRKK    OH    EnKXCT    AHD    COKMXRCK    EN- 

CLOsxrax  por  thx  Depah'ticxht  op  State  and 

ERVnOHIfKHTAL  PROTECTIOH  AGKHCT 

(Re:  Ozone  Layer  Protocol  and  Related 
Matters) 
Jardakt  2, 1987. 

1.  Please  provide  a  table  showing  all  CFC 
producing  countries,  the  estimated  annual 
production,  and  the  annual  exports  by  such 
countries  of  that  production.  Please  include 
in  the  table  the  identity  of  each  firm  pro- 
ducing (by  country)  the  CPCs  and,  if 
known,  the  specific  CPCs  being  produced. 
Please  also  indicate  which  producing  and 
nonprodudng  countries  do  not  ban  the  use 
of  aerosols. 

2.(a)  Please  provide  a  reasonably  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  status  of  the  scien- 
tific understanding  available  today  atwut 
the  rislcs  to  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment, particularly  the  stratospheric  ozone, 
from  continued  or  expanded  glot>al  emis- 
sions of  fully-halogenoted  alkanes.  including 
a  discussion  of  the  life  of  the  compounds. 
Please  identify  the  relevant  compounds  and 
the  problems  they  offer. 

(b)  The  U.S.  statement  of  November  5. 
1986  expressing  the  "UA  Views"  for  a  pro- 
tocol said: 

"Considerable  evidence  exists,  both  in 
theory  and  from  models,  linking  these 
chemicals  to  depletion  of  ozone.  However, 
remaining  scientific  uncertainties  prevent 
any  conclusive  statement  concerning  safe 
levels  of  emissions." 

In  replying  to  (a)  above,  please  summarize 
that  "evidence"  and  the  "uncertainties"  and 


explain  the  status  of  efforts  worldwide  and 
in  the  U.S.  to  resolve  the  uncertaintlea. 

(c)  In  its  policy  statement  of  September 
16,  1988.  the  Alliance  for  Responsible  CFC 
Policy  said: 

"Based  on  the  theory,  current  scientific 
understanding,  and  reasonable  assumptions 
about  future  emissions  of  substances  that 
may  modify  the  ozone  layer,  no  significant 
modification  of  the  ozone  layer  is  expected 
during  the  next  few  decades,  therefore, 
there  is  no  imminent  threat  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  current 
CFC  use  or  emission." 

A  reading  of  a  more  recent  research 
report  by  the  World  Resources  Institute 
seems  to  take  a  different  view,  while  recog- 
nizing that  the  "urgency  of  the  issue  has 
fluctuated  widely."  What  are  your  views  on 
this  issue  of  imminent  threat  and  urgency, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  long  atmos- 
phere lifetimes  of  the  compounds?  Do  you 
agree  with  the  Alliance? 

(d)  The  December  5,  1986  edition  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  indicates  that 
some  scientists,  such  as  one  from  Cornell 
and  two  from  NASA,  have  questioned  some 
conclusions,  including  a  recent  EPA  study. 
One  observes  that  "chemical  process  can't 
explain  all  the  facts"  such  as  "seasonal 
ozone  redistribution."  The  other  challenges 
a  recent  EPA  study  on  the  "rise  in  skin 
cancer  rates"  if  CTCs  are  not  curbed.  Please 
comment  on  those  challenges  and  indicate 
their  significance.  Was  the  E3>A  study  re- 
leased prior  to  peer  review  as  the  Cornell 
scientist  states?  If  yes,  please  explain  why. 
What  is  the  status  of  the  study? 

3.  Enclosed  is  a  document  prepared,  but 
not  used  and  thus  I  understand  it  has  no  of- 
ficial standing,  by  scientific  advisors  at 
Geneva.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  helpful. 
Please  review  it  and  If  you  desire,  provide  a 
revised  version  or  make  comments  on  it 
where  you  think  they  are  warranted  for  any 
reason. 

4.  The  U.S.  "Views"  of  last  November 
called  for  a  "prudent  protocol"  which,  as  a 
"first  step,"  should  require  a  "near-term 
freeze  on  the  emissions  of  all  fully-haloge- 
nated  alkanes  (i.e.,  (TFR  11,  12,  113,  and 
Halon  1211  and  1301)  at  or  near  current 
levels."  Such  levels  are  established  in  the 
draft  protocol  as  those  that  do  "not  exceed" 
each  Party's  "1986  level." 

(a)  Please  explain  why  the  above  CPCa 
were  Included  in  the  freeze  and  indicate  the 
current  uses  and  user  Industries  of  each. 
The  enclosed  paper  also  lists  CFC  22  as  a 
substance  meeting  the  criteria  for  potential 
Impact  on  the  ozone.  Why  is  that  substance 
and  CFC  114  not  on  the  U.S.  list? 

(b)  What  is  the  Defense  Department's 
view  on  including  the  Halons  in  the  proto- 
col? Why  should  they  be  included? 

(c)  Please  explain  the  term  "emissions" 
and  explain  how  the  U.S.  expects  it  would 
be  applied  meaningfully  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
other  countries,  particularly  in  nonproduc- 
ing  countries.  The  Novermber  25  draft  U.S. 
protocol  refers  to  annual  "bulk"  exports 
and  imports.  Please  explain  how  this  term 
works  In  the  case  of  motor  vehicles  with  air 
conditioners  Imported  to  the  U.S.  from  such 
countries  as  Sweden,  Japan,  and  West  Ger- 
many? Would  they  be  counted  by  the  UJ3. 
or  these  other  Nations? 

(d)  As  noted  in  the  Geneva  meeting,  "no 
country  disputed  need  to  control  CFC  11 
and  12.  and  many  want  to  include  113 
(Japan  opposed)."  To  what  extent  is  Japan 
a  producer  of  CFC  113  and  is  that  produc- 
tion now  on  line?  Why  is  Japan  opposed  to  a 
protocol   that   covers   CFC    113?    Is  Japan 


phasing  out  other  solvents  in  favor  of  CFC 
113  and  going  to  tighten  systems?  Is  that  oc- 
curring in  the  U.S.? 

(e)  Will  the  U.S.  proposed  freeze  at  1988 
production,  not  capacity,  levels  allow  some 
countries  without  a  ban  on  aerosols  to  have 
an  advantage  over  other  countries,  like  the 
UJB.  which  has  a  ban?  With  such  a  freeze, 
could  those  countries  later  adopt  an  aerosol 
ban  and  increase  production  of  other  CTPCs, 
like  113.  and  still  be  within  the  freeze?  If 
yes,  please  explain  why  that  approach  is 
sound  from  health  and  environment,  trade 
and  competition  standpoints. 

5.  The  European  CPC  producers'  October 
1986  statement  indicate  that  as  a  "first 
step"  a  protocol  "might  Include"  a  "global 
limit  to  the  production  of  CPCs  11  and  12." 
As  the  State  Department's  telegram  points 
out,  the  European  Communities  offered  a 
proposal  to  freeze  CTCa  11  and  12  at  1986 
production,  not  capacity.  levels.  The  Alli- 
ance's policy  statement  indicates  that  it 
"supports  international  resolution  of  the 
issue"  without  saying  what  substances 
should  be  covered  or  what  limits  should  be 
established,  although  the  related  press  re- 
lease calls  for  a  global  limit  on  the  future 
rate  of  growth  of  full  halogenated  CFC  pro- 
duction capacity  which  leaves  a  great  deal 
of  "wiggle-room"  I  believe.  Would  the  U.S. 
agree  to  a  protocol  that  only  places  limits 
on  CFC  11  and  12  at  current  production 
levels  and  relies  on  future  actions  to  provide 
for  more  limits  and  substances  in  order  to 
have  some  agreement? 

6.  The  November  5.  1986  U.S.  Views  also 
calls  for  a  "long-term  schedule  phase-out  of 
emissions  of  these  chemicals."  The  "phase- 
out"  would  have  such  "characteristics"  as 
to: 

(d)  provide  adequate  time  for  shifting 
away  from  ozone-depleting  chemicals  to 
avoid  social  and  economic  disruption,  while 
at  the  same  time  give  a  strong  incentive  for 
the  rapid  development  and  employment  of 
emission  controls,  recycling,  and  benign  sub- 
stitute chemicals  (l.e.,  a  technology-forcing 
approach): 

(e)  take  into  full  consideration  scientific 
uncertainties  and  promote  future  improve- 
ments in  understanding  by  instituting  a  re- 

-  quirement  for  reassessing  the  goal  and 
timing  of  emission  limits  If  changes  In  sci- 
ence suggest  such  action  is  warranted: 

(f)  address  all  fully-halogenated  alkanes, 
so  that  the  principal  anthopogenic  sources 
of  atmosphere  chlorine  and  bromine  are  in- 
cluded: 

(g)  allow  flexibility  for  industrial  planning 
by  allowing  trade-offs  among  these  chemi- 
cals based  on  their  relative  ozone-depleting 
effects: 

(h)  allow  flexibility  for  limited  continued 
use  of  those  chemicals  which  are  of  highest 
social  value  and  for  which  no  substitutes 
presently  exist:  and 

(i)  create  incentives  to  participate  in  the 
protocol  by  regulating  relevant  trade  be- 
tween parties  and  non-parties. 

The  draft  protocol  of  November  25,  1986 
calls  for  global  reductions  of  20,  50,  and  95 
percent  from  the  1986  levels  over  an  unspec- 
ified period  following  the  effective  date  of 
the  protocol  which  could  be  several  years 
after  its  adoption.  I  luiderstand  that  these 
percentages  (which  depending  on  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  related  timeframes)  are 
suggestions  by  the  UJS.  and  not  firm.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  World  Resources  Insti- 
tute press  release  of  November  30,  1986 
states  that  CFC  emissions  "could  be  reduced 
by  one  third  in  the  U.S.  and  worldwide  by 
using  "safe'  CFCs,  banning  aerosols,  and  re- 
cycling CFCs." 


A  December  4.  1986  contract  report  to 
EPA  on  CFC  substitutes  which  "has  not 
been  peer  reviewed"  discusses  the  new  sub- 
stitutes being  considered  today.  Some  of 
that  discussion  follows: 

MOBIU  Aia  COHDmOHIHG 

FC-134a  appears  to  be  a  good  candidate 
for  substitution  of  CFC-12  as  the  refriger- 
ant in  mobile  air  conditioning,  providing 
that  further  toxicity  studies  do  not  show 
negative  results.  Other  possible  problems  are 
oil  compatability  and  time  for  implementa- 
tion. 

CFC-22  may  be  used  as  a  mobile  air  condi- 
tioning refrigerant.  However,  a  60  percent 
higher  operating  pressure  toouid  require  sig- 
nificant redesign  and  retooling  of  the  cur- 
rently used  air  conditioning  systems.  A 
major  problem  is  the  difficulty  in  contain- 
ing CFC-2.  With  present  materials,  perme- 
ation is  about  five  times  greater  than  CPC- 
12.  Without  substantial  reduction  of  perme- 
ation, refrigerant  losses  would  reguire 
anniuU  recharging  for  every  vehicle,  and  ex- 
cessive CFC-22  emissiOTu  would  reduce 
some  of  the  progress  made  toujard  reducing 
stratospheric  ozone  depleting  emissions. 

CFC-114  (currently  produced  in  small 
quantities)  also  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
mobile  air  conditioning  refrigerant.  Perme- 
ation would  be  reduced  for  this  low  pressure 
system.  However,  CFC-114  still  has  a  signif- 
icant ozone  depletion  factor.  Compared  to 
current  CFC- 12  systems,  emissions  of  ozone 
depleting  sul>stances  would  be  reduced  by  60 
percent  after  implementation  of  CFC-114. 
However,  complete  redesign  and  retooling 
must  be  made  for  this  low  pressure  refriger- 
ant Alternatively,  low  vapor  pressure  hy- 
drocarbons with  zero  ozone  depletion  factor 
could  be  used  In  this  system,  if  the  problem 
of  flammabillty  of  hydrocarbons  were  re- 
solved. 


HOMX  APPLIAHCD 

CFC-S02  may  be  a  good  candidate  for  sub- 
stitution of  Cli<C-12  in  home  appliances.  It 
has  been  used  satisfactorily  in  both  low  and 
medlimi  temperature  retail  food  store  re- 
frigeration systems.  However,  redesign  for 
higher  pressures,  including  a  compressor 
much  smaller  than  food  store  applications, 
would  be  necessary.  CFC-22  also  has  been 
used  satisfactorily  in  medium  temperature 
retaU  tood  store  applications. 

The  (rFC-22/CPC-142b  mixture  may  be  a 
very  good  candidate  for  substitution  of 
CFC-12  in  refrigerator/freezers.  The  addi- 
tion of  CFC-142b  lowers  the  operating  pres- 
sure required  for  pure  CFC-22  and  Increases 
oil  solubility  in  the  refrigerant. 

FC-134a  also  may  be  a  good  candidate  for 
substitution  of  CFC-12  if  it  becomes  com- 
merclaUy  available.  Also,  development  work 
must  overcome  the  problem  with  electrode- 
position  of  copper.  FC-134a  causes  electro- 
deposition  of  copper  and  copper  salts  from 
the  motor  windings  on  the  internal  surfaces 
of  the  expansion  capillary  and  on  the  bear- 
ings of  the  motor  and  compressor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

77ttu,  there  are  more  potential  candidates 
for  refrigerants  for  home  appliances  than 
for  mobile  air  conditioning.  However,  addi- 
tional development  work  specific  to  this  ap- 
plication is  necessary  to  insure  that  any 
given  substitute  with  indeed  be  acceptable. 

PUCXIBLX  POAM  BLOWIHG  AGKHTS 

From  a  technical  and  safety  standpoint, 
CFC- 123  appears  to  be  a  good  substitute 
CFC  blowing  agent  for  flexible  polyure- 
thane  foams.  The  major  impediment  to  its 


implementation  is  its  cost  and  availability. 
These  factors  are  not  yet  well-defined.  Eco- 
nomic evaluations  are  hindered  untU  a  prac- 
tical commercial  process  for  C:FC-123  Is  de- 
veloped. 

CFC-133a  has  less  potential  that  CFC-123 
as  a  flexible  foam  blowing  agmt,  due  to  Its 
recognized  toxicity  and  uncertainty  regard- 
ing compatibility  with  differing  feed  formu- 
lations. 

In  comparison  with  CPC-123,  there  is 
much  greater  uncertainty  associated  with 
CFC-141b  application  as  a  subsUtute  blow- 
ing agent.  Questions  regarding  Inplant 
safety  hazards  and  solvent  affinity  toward 
the  foam  product  cannot  be  adequately  re- 
solved with  presently  available  Information. 

RIGID  POLTUarrHAHK  POAM  BLOWIHO  AGEMTS 

An  attractive  alternative  CPC  to  CFC-11 
as  a  rigid  urethane  blowing  agent  may  be 
CFC-123.  The  processing  and  product  char- 
acteristics of  this  alternative  closely  resem- 
ble those  of  CFC-11,  yet  the  estimated 
ozone  depletion  factor  of  CFC-123  is  91  per- 
cent lower  than  that  of  CFC-11.  77»«  main 
trade-off  with  using  CFC-123  is  production 
of  foams  which  have  a  lower  insulating  effi- 
ciency. The  other  alternatives,  CFC-141b 
and  CFC-133a,  may  not  be  suitable  blowing 
agents  because  of  their  toxicity  and  their 
strong  solvent  action.  An  additional  draw- 
back to  CFC-133a  is  its  low  boiling  point 
which  could  compromise  foam  guality. 


SOLVKRT  APPUCATIORS 

Both  CFC-\23  and  CFC-132b  appear  to  be 
very  good  substitutes  in  several  applications 
for  CPC-113  to  reduce  stratospheric  ozone 
depletion.  However,  it  is  not  certain  that 
they  would  be  acceptable  in  all  or  most  ap- 
plications. Since  the  ozone  depletion  poten- 
tials are  only  one  third  less  than  methyl 
chloroform  and  the  projected  costs  are  rela- 
Uvely  high,  both  CFC-123  and  CPC-132b 
currently  appear  to  be  high-cost  substitutes 
tor  reducing  stratospheric  chlorine  from 
methyl  chloroform  emissions. 

As  to  costs  of  the  potential  substitutes, 
the  draft  report  states: 

"The  Inexpensive  source  of  chlorocbar- 
bons  and  hydrogen  fluoride  allows  the  very 
inexpensive  manufacture  of  (nirrent  com- 
mercial C^FCs  via  the  Swarts  reactions. 
Common  CFCs  are  priced  in  the  range  of 
$1.50  to  $2.00  per  kilogram.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  produce  the  newer  CFCs  with  a 
specific  structure  at  competitive  prices. 
Bulk  prices  for  newer  CPC  when  fully  com- 
mercialized are  expected  to  be  in  the  range 
of  $2.55  to  $10.20  per  kilogram,  although 
CFC-124  may  be  as  high  as  $15.00  per  kilo- 
gram (see  Section  8)." 

The  draft  report  and  the  U.S  protocol  do 
not  appear  to  address  another  concern 
about  how  the  user  Industry  and  the  small 
business  service  industry,  and  the  small 
business  service  industry,  particularly  in 
case  of  home  and  commercial  refrigeration/ 
air  conditioners  and  motor  vehicle  air  condi- 
tioners, will  be  able  to  continue  to  service 
those  systems  over  their  lifetime,  once  re- 
ductions begin.  Those  vehicles  and  units 
were  buUt  and  installed  with  CFCs  now 
being  considered  for  global  reduction.  Some 
require  recharging,  although  the  draft 
report  says  that  is  "very  infrequent"  for 
home  appliances  which,  may  or  may  not  in- 
clude home  central  air  conditioners  which 
often  do  require  recharging.  It  is  not  clear 
that  the  substitutes  would  be  compatible  or 
suitable  for  existing  Installed  systems,  par- 
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ttculmrly  mobile  systems.  Many  such  sys- 
tems hjtve  lone  lifetimes. 

<a)  Pleaae  explain  to  what  extent  you  dla- 
•cree  or  agree  with  the  above  comments 
about  the  avallabUlty  of  subsUtutes.  What 
■aalysls  was  made  by  the  UjS.  of  the  avaU- 
abOtty  of  substitutes  and  their  costs  within 
the  timeframes  and  percentages  contem- 
plated In  the  November  26  draft?  Do  the 
proposed  reductions  suggested  In  the  draft 
ff>wt/««-  the  avaOabillty  of  present  CFCs  for 
existing  units? 

(b)  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  pro- 
ducers In  other  countries  with  existing  pat- 
ents will  develop  substitutes  sooner  than 
VS.  Arms?  I  note  that  the  draft  report 
states  that  the  "patents  are  based  upon  lab- 
oratory scale  results,  and  do  not  Imply  that 
each  process  could  be  commercialized  on  a 
large  scale."  In  the  case  of  CFC»-ia3,  124. 
133b,  133a,  134a  and  141b,  the  draft  report 
states  that  "develtvment  work  at  DuPont 
has  been  stopped."  My  undertandlng  is  that 
DuPont  Is  not  the  only  U.S.  firm  trying  to 
develop  substitutes.  What  Is  the  status  of 
this  effort  by  any  firm?  To  what  extent  do 
these  substitutes  present  possible  problems 
for  the  user  Industries,  such  as  safety  and 
fuel  economy  problems,  for  the  motor  vehi- 
cle Industry?  Are  those  problems  being  ex- 
amined by  the  applicable  agencies? 

(c)  I  note  that  a  Wall  Street  Journal  arU- 
de  of  December  2,  19M  sUtes  that  "U-S. 
chemical  producers  clearly  aren't  rushing  to 
develop  substitutes"  and  DuPont  Is  not 
planning  "heavy  spending"  on  CPC  134a 
"until  regulatory  action  or  consumer 
demand  Justify  it."  The  World  Resources 
Institute  sUtes  that  without  a  "stiff  tax, 
fhfmfa^i  companies  may  be  unwilling  to 
invest"  In  substitutes.  I  presume  this  would 
be  a  VS.  tax  only.  How  will  the  UJ3.  draft 
protocol  encourage  on  a  global  basis  accept- 
aUe  and  reasonable  substitutes  for  the  user 
bidustries?  Do  you  agree  that  a  tax  is 
needed? 

(d)  World  Resources  urges  "short-term  re- 
ductions of  one  third"  to  promote  substi- 
tutes and  a  total  phase  out  In  "perhaps  a 
decade."  The  Natural  Resource  Defense 
Counsel  seeks  30%  reduction  by  the  end  of 
1988.  85%  by  1M2,  and  a  phaseout  in  ten 
years.  The  draft  EPA  report  does  not 
appear  to  support  such  short  timeframes.  It 
states: 

"In  the  absence  of  future  regulations,  the 
newer  CPCs  do  not  appear  cost  effective 
compared  to  current  CPCs.  Up  to  five  years 
of  additional  development  work  may  still  be 
required,  depending  on  remaining  process 
problems.  Thus,  It  is  anticipated  that  com- 
merdallntion  of  new  CPC  chemicals  would 
reouire  about  four  to  10  years,  depending  on 
the  status  of  current  process  development 
work,  the  remaining  process  problems,  and 
the  strength  of  the  driving  forces  to  pro- 
ceed." 

Lead  time  and  technology  problems.  If 
any.  Including  safety,  for  the  user  Industries 
to  adopt  to  such  substitutes  Is  not  discussed 
In  the  U-8.  Views. 

What  are  your  views  on  the  time  reqiilred 
to  develop  suitable  substitutes  and  for  the 
user  industries  to  be  able  to  adopt  them  (a) 
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after  a  protocol  is  developed  and  (b)  after 
the  protocol  is  effecUve?  What  Is  the  justlfi- 
caUon  for  a  "technology-forcing  approach" 
in  this  case  and  what  U  the  ImpUcation  of 
that  approach  for  the  user  industries?  What 
is  the  likelihood  that  a  protocol  wiU  reflect 
the  recommendations  of  the  World  Re- 
source Institute  or  the  NRDC? 

(e)  To  what  extent  Is  recycling  and  the 
use  of  closed  systems.  especiaUy  in  the  case 
of  solvenU.  expected  to  result  in  consider- 
able reductions?  To  what  extent  are  these 
used  by  the  CPC  113  users  in  this  country? 

(f)  Dtirlng  discussions  of  the  draft  proto- 
col with  observers  present,  Mr.  Benedick  ex- 
plained that  the  draft  protocol  provides  for 
adjustments  In  the  stringency,  timing,  and 
scope  of  the  control  measures  If  the  substi- 
tutes are  not  developed  and/or  the  users 
cannot  accommodate  the  substitutes  within 
the  time  set  in  the  protocol.  However,  our 
staff  pointed  out  that  the  draft  (Article  IV: 
3)  allows  such  adjustments  only  in  "light  of 
scientific  review."  Mr.  Benedick  agreed  that 
the  draft  needed  revision  to  reflect  his 
statements.  Please  make  that  revision. 

7.  The  December  2  Wall  Street  Journal  ar- 
ticle states  that  an  "estimated  70%  of  the 
world's  CPC  use  occurs  outside  the  U.S." 
and  greater  demand  is  "projected  in  future 
years"  by  developing  nations.  The  article 
states  that  "EPA  is  also  under  a  court-or- 
dered May  deadline  to  decide  on  added  CPC 
regulations."  Please  provide  a  copy  of  that 
order.  What  is  the  sUtus  of  that  decision 
effort  in  light  of  the  on-going  United  Na- 
tions negotiations  and  the  above  estimates? 
How  will  CPC  regulations  in  the  U.S.  signifi- 
cantly impact  the  global  picture  of  emis- 
sions? What  will  be  the  Impact  on  V£.  in- 
dustries competing  with  other  nations  with 
no  corresponding  regvOatlons?  Would  the 
regulations,  if  any.  be  issued  under  section 
157  of  the  Clean  Air  Act?  What  substances 
will  be  considered  for  regulation? 

8.  Please  describe  the  Soviet  and  Nordic 
proposals  and  explain  any  concerns  about 
them.  What  Is  being  done  to  encourage 
more  nations  to  participate  in  the  next  ne- 
gotiations? Please  describe  your  efforts  to 
further  examine  the  trade  issues  concerning 
CPCs.  What  are  those  issues? 

9.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  November  26.  1988 
release  by  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE) 
of  a  December  seminar  to  describe  DOE's 
"state-of-the-art  reports  on  carbon  dioxide 
research  and  the  greenhouse  effect."  Sena- 
tor Chafee.  in  recent  Senate  hearings,  said 
ozone  "depletion  and  the  greenhouse  effect 
can  no  longer  be  treated  solely  as  Important 
scientific  questions."  The  World  Resource 
Institute  is  also  conc«med  about  the  green- 
house problem.  What  Is  the  science  today 
regarding  the  greenhouse  effect  and  what  is 
the  sUtus  of  the  research?  What  is  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  to  the  ozone  issue?  What  is 
being  done  about  this  problem  in  the  U.S. 
and  worldwide?  If  the  problem  reUtes  to 
the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  in  the  U.S.  and 
elsewhere,  what  are  the  alternatives  since 
halting  such  burning  by  our  factories, 
homes,  and  utilities  does  not  appear  likely? 

1  am  also  providing  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  World  Resources  Institute,  the  NRDC, 
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and  the  Alliance.  I  welcome  their  comments 
on  the  matters  discussed  herein.  In  the  case 
of  the  AUlance.  I  urge  that  the  Alliance  pro- 
vide copies  thereof  to  its  members  and  en- 
courage all  the  members,  but  particularly 
the  users  of  CPCs,  to  submit  comments  on 
these  matters  directly  to  the  Committee 
within  the  next  80  days  with  specific  atten- 
tion to  the  quality,  trade,  energy,  technolog- 
ical, competitive,  safety,  economic,  and 
other  problems  users  may  identify  with  the 
development  of  substitutes  and  the  lead 
times  required  for  users  and  the  need  for  In- 
centives of  any  kind  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  substitutes  and/or  recycling  or 
other  measures  to  prevent  or  greatly  reduce 
emissions. 

ScimiiFic  Advicx  RaoARBiwo  Compouhds 

To  BK  IlfCLUDKD  m  THX  PROTOCOL 
I.  DKriMlllOHS 

Suggest  that  compounds  be  listed  by  indi- 
vidual chemical  formula  rather  than  generic 
labels  in  order  to  avoid  any  ambiguity  in 
scope  of  chemicals  to  be  included  in  the  pro- 
tocol. 

Por  example,  there  should  then  l)e  no  con- 
fusion as  to  whether  CP2BrCl  (i.e..  Halon 
1211)  is  a  fully  halogenated  chlorofluorocar- 
bon. 

II.  CRTTERIA  FOR  COHSIDRHATIOH  OF  PmORITT 
ORDER  OF  (X>lIPODlfDS  THAT  HAVI  THI  POTKlf- 
TIAI.  OF  DXSTROYmO  STHATOSPHXRIC  OZOWX 

1.  Rate  of  release  of  the  compound  into 
the  atmosphere. 

2.  Praction  of  the  compound  released  at 
ground  level  that  reaches  the  stratosphere. 

3.  Efficiency  of  the  compoimd  to  destroy 
ozone  once  in  the  stratosphere. 

III.  PRKLIMIMART  CORCLUSIONS 

Based  on  our  knowledge  of  the  three  fac- 
tors above,  the  compounds  that  deserve  con- 
sideration for  inclusion  in  the  protocol  are 
In  the  following  approximate  order  of  Im- 
portance: 

Pint  priority:  CPC13  (11).  CF2C12  (12), 
andC2F3C13(113). 

Retuon: 

High  emission  rates; 

High  fraction  reaching  the  stratosphere; 

High  efficiency  to  destroy  ozone. 

Second  priority:  CP3Br  (1301)  and 
CP2ClBr(1211). 

Reaton: 

Low  current  emission  rates  but  with  po- 
tential for  rapid  growth; 

High  fraction  reaching  the  stratosphere 
(unity  or  close  to  unity); 

Very  high  efficiency  to  destroy  ozone 
(bromine  is  about  a  factor  of  ten  more  effi- 
cient than  chlorine  per  atom). 

Third  priority:  CP2C1H  (22)  and 
CH3CC13  (methyl  chloroform). 

Reaton: 

Even  with  significant  emission  rates,  only 
a  small  fraction  (Vt-^o)  of  the  ground-level 
release  reaches  the  stratosphere  (removal  in 
the  troposphere  due  to  the  hydrogen  con- 
tent of  the  compound); 

Medorately  high  efficiency  to  destroy 
ozone  once  in  the  stratosphere. 

The  detaUs  are  given  in  Table  I  and  II 
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TABLE  L-SmW  APPROMMATE  CAIOIIATION  OF  IMPACT  OF  COMPOUNDS  OH  OZONE  USING  THREE  CRITERIA  OUTUHED 


EflidH* 


ToU 


.  (KU(ll)  — 
CFX12(U)  — 
CinCUdU). 

.  cn»  (un)_ 


300 

400 

ISO 

•1-10 


3  1  900 

2  1  100 

3  1  450 
1  10  10-100 
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TABLE  L-SIMPLE  APPROXIMATE  CALCULATION  OF  IMPACT  OF  COMPOUNDS  ON  OZONE  USING  THREE  CRITERIA  OUTUNED-Continued 
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(TXlft  (1211). 

— ;») 


...  CF2aH  ( 
CH3CC13 


•1-10  -at  I    It     s-so 

■awg  oj  1     1     iMO 

SOO  0.1  3      1         ISO 


'  EAmW  (Wfi  fl(  csrcnt  pranrtww. 
'SdnoilHi  |MSi 


TABLE  II.-ESTIMATES  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  UFETIMES 


.  CfC13  (II) 

cnci2  (iJ). ...... 

(2fX13(ll3)._ 
.  CRSr  (lioi)..... 

CF2C10r  (12il)_ 
.  CRCIH  (&) 

ciarn 


75 
110 
90 
110 
25 
20 
6 


ADOmONAI.  COMMENTS 

(a)  Any  source  of  chlorine  or  bromine  to 
the  stratosphere  Is  thought  to  eventually 
lead  to  some  ozone  depletion. 

(b)  If  the  release  of  compounds  such  as 
CFC13  or  CF2C\2  do  cause  ozone  to  be  de- 
pleted significantly,  then  the  full  recovery 
of  the  atmospheric  system  after  complete 
termination  of  emissions  will  take  many 
decades  or  centuries  due  to  the  long  atmos- 
pheric lifetimes  of  these  compounds.  How- 
ever, in  contrast,  once  releases  of  CH3CC13 
or  CF2C1H  are  terminated,  the  recovery  is 
much  quicker  (e.g.,  decades)  due  to  the 
shorter  atmospheric  lifetimes. 

(c)  CC14  was  not  explicitly  considered 
since  our  understanding  of  the  emission 
rates  Is  Inadequate— most  is  not  released  to 
the  atmosphere  but  rather  Is  used  to 
produce  Pll  and  F12. 

ElTVIROIfMXinAI,  F*ROTECnOIf  ACEIfCT, 

Waahington,  DC,  March  2, 1987. 

Hon.  JORlf  D.  DtlfGELL, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Enern  and  Com- 
merce, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  dated  January  2,  1987 
on  stratospheric  ozone.  EPA  received  your 
questions  on  January  13.  I  appreciate  your 
interest  in  the  Issue  of  stratospheric  ozone 
protection  and  enclose  our  response  to  your 
questions.  This  response  incorporates  com- 
ments by  the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
Sincerely. 

Lee  M.  Thomas. 

Questions  and  Answers 
Question  1:  Please  provide  a  table  showing 
all  C?PC-producing  countries,  the  estimated 
annual  production,  and  the  annual  exports 
by  such  countries  of  that  production.  Please 
Include  in  the  table  the  Identity  of  each 
firm  producing  the  C^PCs  (by  country)  and. 
if  known,  the  specific  C!PC^  being  produced. 
Please  also  indicate  which  producing  and 
nonproduclng  countries  do  not  ban  the  use 
of  aerosols. 

Response:  There  Is  no  single  comprehen- 
sive source  from  which  to  respond  to  your 
question.  The  major  sources  of  information 
are  described  below  and  are  followed  by 
tables  summarizing  the  available  data. 

CMA  data.  The  most  complete  data  on 
production  of  CPC-11  and  CPC-12  are  re- 
ported annually  by  the  Pluorocarbon  Pro- 


gram Panel  of  the  Chemical  Manufacturers 
Association  (CMA).  These  production  data 
are  reported  to  the  C:MA  by  21  companies  in 
North  America.  South  America.  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  Australia.  Africa,  and  India. 
No  estimates  are  Included  for  the  USSR. 
Eastern  European  countries,  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  A  copy  of  the  latest 
CMA  data  is  attached  (following  the  tables 
presented  in  response  to  Question  1). 

The  CMA  daU  are  only  for  CFC-11  and 
CPC-12.  Annual  data  are  reported  for  1931 
to  the  present.  They  are  separated  by  the 
end-use  categories  of  (1)  hermetically  sealed 
refrigeration;  (2)  non-hermetlcally  sealed  re- 
frigeration; (3)  blowing  agents  for  closed  cell 
foam;  (4)  open  cell  foams,  aerosol  propel- 
lants,  and  all  other  uses.  For  the  years  1976 
to  the  present,  this  last  category  is  subdivid- 
ed into  (a)  open  cell  foams;  (b)  aerosol  pro- 
pellants;  and  (c)  other  uses.  Estimates  of 
CPC  emissions  are  calculated  with  release 
algorithms  for  each  end  use. 

USITC  data.  The  United  SUtes  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  (USITC)  reports 
monthly  and  annual  U.S.  production  and 
sales  of  CPC-U,  CPC-12.  and  CTC-22. 

UNEP-sponsored  data  collection.  The 
United  Nations  Environment  Programme 
(UNEP)  has  solicited  C:FC  production  data 
from  all  nations  in  anticipation  of  its  infor- 
mation gathering  mandate  under  the 
Vienna  Convention  for  Protection  of  the 
Ozone  Layer.  Many  countries  formally  pre- 
sented their  data  in  papers  at  a  UNEP  work- 
shop on  CFC  demand  and  control  technol- 
ogies that  was  held  in  Rome,  Italy,  in  May 
1988. 

Other  sources.  Based  on  reviews  of  the 
trade  literature  and  contracts  with  industry 
officials,  researchers  at  the  RAND  Corpora- 
tion and  other  organizations  have  prepared 
estimates  of  CFC  production  and  release. 

The  following  tables  summaries  informa- 
tion from  all  of  these  sources.  Note  that 
definitions  vary  as  noted  in  footnotes  and. 
for  many  nations  information  on  exports 
and  restrictions  on  aerosol  use  was  not 
available. 

CMA  REPORTING  COMPANIES 
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Imports  of  CFC-11  and  CFC-12  in  1985: 
7.08  (-95%  CPC-11.  5%  CPC-12)'. 


Exports  of  fluorinated  hydrocarbons  in 
1985:  13.42  (-75-95%  CPC-11  and  CPC-12)' 

Restrictioru 

Ban  on  CPCs  as  non-essential  aerosol  pro- 
pellants  Implemented  in  1978. 

Producers 

Allied  Chemical  CorporaUon  (CPC-11,  - 
12.  -22.  -113). 

E.I.  duPont  de  Nemours  St  Co.,  Inc.  (CPC 
-11,  -12,  -22,  -113.) 

Kaiser  Aluminum  tc  Chemical  Corp. 
(CFC-11.  -12.  -22). 

Pennwalt  Corp.  (CFC-11,  -12,  -22). 

Racon.  Inc.  (CFC-11.  -12.  -22). 
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To  protect  trade  confidentiality.  EEX^ 
member  nations  generally  do  not  release  na- 
tional production  data.  EEC  member  na- 
tions are:  Belgium.  Denmark.  Prance,  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany,  Oreece,  Ireland. 
Italy,  Luxembourg.  Netherlands,  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (The  above 
table  does  not  include  estimates  for  Spain 
and  Portugal  which  Joined  the  EEC  in 
1986.) 

Restrictions' 

All  EEC  members:  Capacity  cap  on  CFC- 
11  and  C:FC-12  based  on  1980  levels  30%  cut- 
back on  aerosol  use  from  1976  level  Volim- 
tary  engineering  codes  of  practice. 

Belgium:  ban  on  non-essential  aerosols. 

Denmark:  de  facto  ban  on  CPCs  for  aero- 
sols and  solvents. 

Netherlands:  aerosol  warning  label  re- 
quired. 

Portugal:  ban  on  CPC-11.  -12  producUcm; 
and  import  quota. 

Producer^ 

Prance:  Atochem.  S.A. 

Oreece:  Soclete  des  Industries  Chimiques 
du  Nord  de  la  Orece,  S.A. 

Italy:  Montefluos  S.P.A. 

NetherlancIs:  Akzo  C^hemie.  B.V.;  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours.  N.V. 

Spain:  Hoescht  Iberica;  Ugimica  SJLi 
Kall-Chemie  Iberia.  SA. 

United  Kingdom:  Imperial  Chemical  In- 
dustries PLC;  I.S.C.  Chemicals  Ltd.;  African 
Explosives  tt  Chemicals  Industries,  Ltd. 

West  CJermany:  Hoescht  AO;  Kali-Chemie 
Aktlengesellschaft. 
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Pkoduccks  nf  Othxk  NATioifs  (With 
Reported  Production  Data) 
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Negligible  Imports  and  exports '. 

Rettrictiont 
Voluntary    aerosol    reductions:    66%    de- 
xeaae  from  1974. 

Producen 
Pacific  Ctaonlcal  Industries  Pty.  Ltd. 
Australian  nuorine  Chemical  Pty.,  Ltd. 
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1983  Imports  of  all  CFCs:  0.065'. 
1983  Exports  of  aU  CFCa:  57.8*. 

Reatrlctitm 
Capacity  cv. 

Producers 

Du  Pont  do  BrasO  S.A. 
Hoeschst  do  BrasU  Qulmlca  e  Fannaceu- 
tlca&A. 

CRUIA 

Production  of  all  CFCk  18.0. 
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Producen 
Asahi  Glass  Co..  Ltd. 
Daikin  Kogyo  Co..  Ltd. 
Du  Pont  Mitsui  Fluorocbemlcals  Co..  Ltd. 
ShowaDenko.  KJC 

Rettrictioru 
Voluntary  reductions  in  aerosol  use  and 
production  capacity  cap  on  CFC-11  and  -12. 


Prodvcen 
DucOlo  S.A.  (DuPont). 
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Aeroaolban. 

Producers 
Allied  Chemlcalinc 
Du  Pont  Canada,  Inc. 
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tar  BnaU  to  UNSP. 
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Producers 
Quimobasicos,  S.A. 
Halocarburos.  S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

Current  production  capacity  of  CPC-11 
and  CFC-12:  60.0. 

VKlinUKLA 

ProdMcers 
Produven. 
NoimtODUciNC  CouirrRixs  (Rxspoifss  to 

UNEP  Data  Rbquxst) 
Austria:    non-producer,    net    use    of    all 
CFCs;  5.2-. 
Cyprus:  non-producer;  net  use  of  all  CFCs: 

Egypt:  non-producer,  net  use  of  all  CFCs: 
(1985):  2.9*. 

Honduras:  non-producer,  net  use  of  aU 
CFCs:  >0.159.'. 

Kuwait:  non-producer,  net  use  of  all 
CFCs:  l.O*. 

Liberia:  non-producer. 

IiCalaysla:  non-producer;  use  of  CFC-11. 
<rFC-12,  and  CFC-22:  1.4»:  Use  of  CFC-113: 
0.4  to  0.5». 

Monaco:  non-producer. 

Norway:  non-producer,  1984  use  of  CFC- 
11:  0.37*;  1984  use  of  Cnx:-12:  O.ae";  1984  use 
of  Cn^-113:  0.18*;  restrictions:  aerosol  ban. 

Saudi  Arabia:  non-producer.  1983  use  of 
all  hydrogenated  hydrocarbons:  4.3'. 

Sweden:  non-producer,  1984  use  of  CFC- 
11:  1.57*;  1984  use  of  CFC-12:  2.04*;  1984  use 
of  CFC-113:  0.64':  restrictions:  aerosol  ban. 

Switzerland:  non-pnxlucer. 

ThaUand:  non-producer,  net  use  of  all 
CFCs:  ~Z.V. 

Turkey:  non-producer. 
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Question  2  (a)  and  (b):  (a)  Please  provide 
a  reasonably  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  status  of  the  scientific  understanding 
available  today  about  the  risks  to  himian 
health  and  the  environment,  particularly 
the  stratospheric  ozone,  from  continued  or 
expanded  global  emissions  of  fully-haloge- 
nated  aikanes.  Including  a  discussion  of  the 
life  of  the  compounds.  Please  identify  the 
relevant  (impounds  and  the  problems  they 
pose. 

(b>  The  U.S.  statement  of  November  5. 
1986,  expressing  the  "UA  Views"  for  a  pro- 
tocol said: 

"Considerable  evidence  exists,  both  in 
theory  and  from  models,  linking  these 
chemicals  to  depletion  of  ozone.  However, 
remaining  scientific  uncertainties  prevent 
any  conclusive  statement  concerning  safe 
levels  of  emissions." 

In  replying  to  (a),  above,  please  summa- 
rize that  "evidence"  and  the  "uncertainties" 
and  explain  the  status  of  efforts  worldwide 
and  In  the  U.S.  to  resolve  the  uncertainties. 
Response:  EPA  has  recently  drafted  a 
five-volume  assessment  of  the  risks  of  strat- 
ospheric modification.  The  document, 
which  has  received  preliminary  review  by 
the  Agency's  Science  Advisory  Board,  repre- 
sents a  synopsis  of  current  understanding  of 
how  atmospheric  composition  may  change, 
the  effects  this  change  Is  likely  to  have  on 
ozone  abundance  and  its  vertical  distribu- 
tion, and  the  Impacts  of  these  changes  In 
OKone  on  skin  cancer,  cataracts,  suppression 
of  the  Inunune  system,  materials,  plants, 
and  aquatic  systems.  It  also  examines  relat- 


ed changes  in  climate  and  the  potential  im- 
pacts of  climate  change  on  sea  level  rise,  ag- 
riculture, human  health,  water  resources, 
and  forests.  Included  In  the  assessment  is  a 
review  of  the  recent  discovery  of  substantial 
seasonal  losses  of  ozone  over  Antarcti(»  and 
the  fact  that  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon 
have  not  yet  been  determined.  Despite  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  our  luiderstanding 
of  these  Issues,  substantial  uncertainties 
remain.  This  risk  assessment  identifies  and 
discusses  these  uncertainties  and,  where 
possible,  estimates  quantitatively  their  po- 
tential significance.  The  summary  findings 
are  attached. 

STTMIfAKT  riNDHtCS  Or  "AM  ASSESSMXIfT  OP  THX 
RISKS  or  STRATOSPRKRIC  MODIPICATlOlf"  ' 

1.  Considerable  research  has  taken  place 
since  1974  when  the  theory  linking  chlorine 
from  chlorofluorocarbons  (CTPCs)  and  deple- 
tion of  ozone  was  first  developed.  WhUe  un- 
certainties remain,  the  evidence  to  date  con- 
tinues to  support  the  original  theory  that 
CFCs  have  the  potential  to  decrease  strato- 
spheric ozone. 

2.  Atmospheric  measurements  show  that 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  atmos- 
phere—Including gases  that  affect  ozone- 
has  been  changing.  Recently  measured 
annual  rates  of  growth  in  global  atmospher- 
ic concentrations  of  trace  gases  that  influ- 
ence ozone  Include:  CFC-11:  5  percent; 
C:FC-12:  5  percent;  CFC-113:  10  percent; 
carbon  tetrachloride:  1  percent;  methyl 
chloroform:  7  percent;  nitrous  oxide:  0.2  per- 
cent: carbon  monoxide:  1  to  2  percent: 
carbon  dioxide:  0.5  percent;  and  methane:  1 
percent.  More  limited  measurements  of 
Halon  1211  show  re<%nt  annual  Increases  of 
23  percent  In  atmospheric  concentrations. 

3.  CFC^,  Halons,  methyl  chloroform,  and 
carbon  tetrachloride  release  chlorine  or  bro- 
mine Into  the  stratosphere  where  they  act 
as  catalysts  to  deplete  ozone.  In  contrast, 
carbon  dioxide  and  methane  either  add  to 
the  total  column  of  ozone  or  slow  the  rate 
of  depletion.  The  effect  of  increases  In  ni- 
trous oxide  varies  depending  on  the  relative 
level  of  chlorine. 

4.  Future  changes  in  emissions  of  these 
gases  will  significantly  affect  total  column 
ozone.  C^FCs,  methyl  chloroform,  carbon 
tetrachloride,  and  Halons  are  industrially 
produced.  Emissions  of  methane,  carbon  di- 
oxide and  nitrous  oxide  occur  from  both 
human  activity  and  the  natural  biosphere. 
Because  all  these  gases  (with  the  exception 
of  methane  and  methyl  chloroform)  have 
atmospheric  lifetimes  of  many  decades  to 
over  a  century,  emissions  today  will  influ- 
ence ozone  levels  for  a  very  long  period  of 
time. 

5.  In  order  to  assess  risks,  scenarios  of  at- 
mospheric change  were  evaluated  using 
models.  For  CFCIs,  methyl  chloroform,  car- 
bontetrachlorlde,  and  Halons,  "what-lf  sce- 
narios" were  developed  based  on  analyses  of 
the  demand  for  goods  using  these  chemicals 
(e.g..  refrigerators,  computers,  automobile 
air  conditioners)  and  the  historic  relation- 
ship between  economic  activity  and  the  use 
of  these  chemicals.  To  reflect  the  large  un- 
certainties inherent  in  these  scenarios,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  technological  Inno- 
vation and  the  possibility  that  Industry  and 
consumers  will  voluntarily  limit  their  future 
use  of  these  chemicals  due  to  concern  about 
ozone  depletion,  a  wide  range  of  scenarios 
was  examined.  The  scenarios  range  from  a 
voluntary  80  percent  phase-down  in  the  use 


■  January  1987  draft.  This  summary  of  findings 
will  be  further  revlaed  to  reflect  comments  by  the 
Sdenoe  Advisory  Board. 


of  CFCs  by  2010  to  an  average  annual 
growth  in  use  of  5  percent  per  year  from 
1985  to  2050.  For  ozone-modlfjrlng  gases 
other  than  CFC^,  scenarios  were  based  on 
recently  measured  trends,  with  uncertain- 
ties being  evaluated  by  considering  a  range 
of  future  emissions  and  concentrations. 

6.  One-  and  two-dimensional  atmospheric 
chemistry  models  were  used  to  assess  the 
potential  effects  of  possible  future  changes 
In  atmospheric  concentrations  of  ozone- 
modlfylng  gases  on  stratospheric  ozone. 
These  m<xlels  attempt  to  replicate  factors 
that  influence  the  creation  and  destruction 
of  ozone.  While  the  models  replicate  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  atmosphere  ac- 
curately, they  are  inconsistent  with  meas- 
ured values  of  other  constituents,  thus  low- 
ering our  confidence  in  their  ability  to  pre- 
dict future  ozone  changes  accurately. 

7.  Based  on  the  results  from  these  models, 
the  cause  of  future  changes  In  ozone  wlU  be 
highly  dependent  on  future  emissions  of 
ozone-modlfjrlng  gases.  One-dlmenslonal 
models  project  that  If  the  use  of  CFCs 
remain  constant  and  other  trace  gas  concen- 
trations continues  to  grow,  total  column 
ozone  levels  would  at  first  decrease  slightly 
and  would  subsequently  Increase.  If  the  use 
of  CFCs  continue  to  grow  at  past  rates  and 
other  gases  also  Increase  at  recent  rates, 
substantial  total  column  ozone  depletion 
would  occur  by  the  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. If  the  use  of  CFCs  stays  at  current 
levels  and  the  growth  In  the  concentrations 
of  other  trace  gases  decreases  over  time,  de- 
pletion will  also  occur. 

8.  In  all  scenarios  examined,  substantial 
changes  are  expected  In  the  vertical  distri- 
bution of  ozone.  Ozone  decreases  are  gener- 
ally expected  at  higher  altitudes  In  all  sce- 
narios in  which  CFC  concentrations  In- 
crease. Ozone  Increases  are  expected  at 
lower  altitudes  In  many  scenarios  examined 
due  to  Increased  concentrations  of  methane. 

9.  Two-dimensional  (2-D)  models  provide 
information  on  possible  changes  In  ozone  by 
season  and  by  latitude.  Results  form  one  2- 
D  model  perdlct  global  average  depletion 
could  be  substantially  higher  than  estimates 
from  a  one-dlmenslonal  (1-D)  model  for  the 
same  scenario.  Moreover,  the  2-D  model 
suggests  that  ozone  depletion  substantially 
above  the  global  average  would  occiu*  at 
higher  latitudes  (above  40  degrees),  and  de- 
pletion in  the  spring  would  be  greater  than 
the  annual  average.  Uncertainties  In  the 
representation  of  the  transtwrt  of  chemical 
species  used  In  2-D  models  Introduce  uncer- 
tainty In  the  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  latitudinal  gradient  of  ozone  depletion, 
but  all  2-D  models  project  a  significant  gra- 
dient. 

10.  Measurements  of  ozone  levels  are  an- 
other valuable  tool  for  assessing  the  risks  of 
ozone  modification.  Based  on  analysis  of 
data  from  a  global  network  of  ground-based 
monitoring  stations,  ozone  levels  have  de- 
creased at  mid-latitudes  in  the  upper  and 
lower  stratosphere  and  increased  in  the  tro- 
posphere. Total  column  ozone  has  remained 
more  or  less  stable.  These  trends  are  rough- 
ly consistent  with  current  2-D  model  predic- 
tions. 

11.  Recent  evidence  indicates  that  since 
the  late  1970s,  substantial  decreases  In 
ozone  have  occurred  over  and  near  Antarcti- 
ca during  Its  springtime.  These  losses  have 
been  verified  by  different  measurement 
techniques,  and  different  theories  have 
been  suggested  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
seasonal  loss  in  ozone.  Insufficient  data 
exist  to  state  whether  chlorine  and  bromine 
are  responsible  for  the  observed  depletion. 


or  whether  some  other  factor  is  the  cause 
(e.g.,  dynamics  or  changes  in  solar  flux  that 
alters  NOx).  Furthermore,  even  if  man- 
made  chemicals  are  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, stratospheric  conditions  sur- 
roimdlng  Antarctica  are  different  from  the 
stratospheric  conditions  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  so  that  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
similar  depletion  would  occur  elsewhere, 
M(xlels  did  not  predict  the  Antarctic  deple- 
tion, however.  Consequently,  the  change  in 
Antarctica  does  Indicate  that  ozone  abun- 
dance is  more  sensitive  (to  yet  unknown  fac- 
tors) than  previously  believed. 

12.  Preliminary  data  from  Nlmbus-7  sug- 
gest that  a  significant  decrease  in  global 
ozone  levels  may  have  occurred  during  the 
past  several  years.  These  data  have  not  yet 
been  published,  and  the  data  require  addi- 
tional review  and  verification.  If  verified, 
further  analysis  would  be  required  to  deter- 
mine If  chlorine  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
ported decrease  in  ozone  levels  or  whether 
the  decrease  reflects  short-term  natural 
variatioru. 

13.  Decreases  in  total  column  ozone  would 
increase  the  penetration  of  biologically 
damaging  Ultravlolet-B  (UV-B)  radiation 
(I.e.,  290-320  namometers)  and,  thus,  the 
amount  reach  the  earth's  surface. 

14.  Laboratory  and  epidemiologic  studies 
have  linked  exposure  to  UV-B  radiation  and 
development  of  squamous  cell  and  basal  cell 
skin  cancers.  While  uncertainty  exists  con- 
cerning the  appropriate  action  spectrum 
(i.e.,  the  relative  biological  effectiveness  of 
different  wavelengths  of  light)  and  the  best 
measure  of  exposure,  a  range  of  estimates 
was  developed  linking  possible  future  ozone 
depletion  with  Increased  Incidence  of  these 
skin  cancers  (these  cancers  are  also  referred 
to  as  nonmelanoma  skin  cancers. 

15.  Studies  predict  that  for  every  1  per- 
cent Increase  In  UV-B  radiation  (which  cor- 
responds to  less  than  a  1  percent  decrease  in 
ozone),  nonmelanoma  skin  (mncer  cases  will 
Increase  on  the  order  of  1  to  3  percent.  The 
mortality  rate  for  these  forms  of  cancer  has 
been  estimated  at  1  percent  or  less  of  total 
cases. 

16.  The  relationship  between  cutaneous 
malignant  melanoma  and  UV-B  radiation  is 
a  complex  one.  Different  historical  forms 
exist,  and  laboratory  experiments  have  not 
succeeded  In  transforming  melanocytes  with 
UV-B  radiation.  However,  recent  studies 
suggest  that  UV-B  radiation  plasms  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  causing  melanoma.  Uncertain- 
ties In  action  spectrum,  dose  measurement, 
and  other  factors  necessitates  the  use  of  a 
range  of  dose-response  estimates.  Consider- 
ing such  uncertainties,  recent  studies  pre- 
dict that  for  each  1  percent  change  in  UV- 
B,  the  Incidence  of  melanoma  could  increase 
by  slightly  less  than  1  percent. 

17.  Studies  have  demonstrated  that  UV-B 
radiation  can  suppress  the  immune  response 
system  in  animals  and  possibly  in  humans 
as  well.  While  UV-B-lnduced  immune  sup- 
pression has  been  linked  to  chronic  reinfec- 
tion with  herpes  virus  and  leishmaniasis,  its 
P)OBsible  impact  on  other  diseases  has  not 
been  studied. 

18.  Increases  In  exposure  to  UV-B  radi- 
ation are  likely  to  Increase  the  Incidence  of 
cataracts  and  could  adversely  affect  the 
retina. 

19.  While  studies  generally  show  adverse 
impacts  on  plants  from  increased  UV-B  ex- 
posure, difficulties  in  experimental  design, 
the  limited  number  of  species  and  cultivars 
tested,  and  the  complex  Interactions  be- 
tween plants  and  their  environments  pre- 
vent firm  conclusions  from  being  made  for 
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the  purpow  of  quantifying  rlaks.  Field  stud- 
ies on  aoybeans  suggest  that  yield  reduc- 
tions could  occur  in  woaat  cultlTkrs  of  soy- 
beans. whOe  evidence  from  Ubormtory  stud- 
lea  suggeaU  two  out  of  three  cultlvars  are 
sensitive  to  ITV-B. 

aO.  Aquatic  organisms,  particularly  phyto- 
pl^wfctfm,  looplankton,  and  the  larvae  of 
many  flshea.  appear  to  be  susceptible  to 
harm  from  Increased  exposure  to  UV-B  ra- 
diation because  they  spend  at  least  part  of 
their  time  at  or  near  surface  waters.  Howev- 
er. a<ldltrk>"»>  research  is  needed  to  better 
understand  the  ablUty  of  these  organisms  to 
mitigate  adverse  effects  and  any  possible 
ImpllcaUons  of  changes  In  community  com- 
position as  more  susceptible  organisms  de- 
crease in  number.  Finally,  the  Implications 
of  possible  effects  on  the  aquatic  food  chain 
require  additional  study. 

21.  Research  has  only  recently  been  Initi- 
ated into  the  effects  of  UV-B  on  the  forma- 
tion of  tropoaherlc  osone  and  the  weather- 
ing of  polymer  mf»*'^»'«  An  Initial  chamber 
and  model  study  shows  that  tropospheric 
ozone  levels  could  Increase,  resulting  in  ad- 
ditional urban  areas  being  in  non-compli- 
ance with  National  Air  QuaUty  Standards. 
The  increase  in  t7V-B  would  also  produce 
osone  peaks  that  would  be  reached  earlier 
in  the  same  day.  exposing  large  populations 
to  nnhj^ithy  levels.  The  same  study  also 
predicts  substantial  Increase  In  hydrogen 
peroxide  levels,  an  add  rain  precursor.  How- 
ever, because  (uHy  one  study  has  been  done, 
the  results  must  be  viewed  with  caution.  Ad- 
ditional theoretical  and  empirical  work  will 
be  needed  to  verify  these  projections.  It  also 
appears  likely  that  the  higher  UV-B  would 
cause  accelerated  weathering  of  polymers, 
necessitating  polymer  reformulation  or  the 
use  of  stabHiaen  in  some  products. 

22.  In  addition  to  altering  oaone  levels.  In- 
creases in  trace  gas  concentrations  are  likely 
to  produce  changes  in  climate.  While  some 
of  the  trace  gases  discussed  above  deplete 
osone.  and  others  resiilt  in  higher  oaone 
levels,  all  are  greenhouse  gases  that  contrib- 
ute to  global  warming.  Based  on  a  range  of 
potential  future  rates  of  growth  of  green- 
house gaaes,  current  models  estimate  that 
by  2075  equilibrium  global  temperatures 
may  increase  by  3*  to  ll.S*  C.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  recommended  that 
the  range  of  uncertainty  for  these  types  of 
equilibrium  estimates  be  set  at  plus  and 
minus  SO  percent. 

23.  Understanding  of  the  possible  health 
and  environmental  Impacts  of  climate 
change  is  very  limited.  Studies  predict  that 
sea  level  could  rise  by  10-20  centimeters  by 
2025.  and  by  55-190  centimeters  by  2075. 
Such  Increases  could  damage  wetlands, 
erode  coastlines,  and  increase  damage  from 
storms.  Changes  in  hydrology,  along  with 
wanner  temperatures,  could  affect  forests 
and  agriculture.  In  most  situations,  inad- 
equate Information  exists  to  quantify  the 
risks  related  to  climate  change. 

24.  To  perform  the  computations  neces- 
sary to  evaluate  the  risks  associated  with 
stratoq>herlc  modification,  an  integrating 
model  was  developed  to  evaluate  the  Joint 
implications  of  scenarios  or  estimates  for 
(I)  potential  future  use  of  CFCs;  (2)  ozone 
change  as  a  consequence  of  CFC  use  and 
emissions;  (3)  changes  in  UV-B  radiation  as- 
sociated with  ooone  change;  and  (4)  changes 
in  skin  cancer  cases  and  cataracts  associated 
with  changes  in  UV-B  radiation.  The  inte- 
grating model  did  not  incorporate  many  90- 
tential  impacts  of  stratospheric  modifica- 
tion that  could  not  be  quantified. 

25.  A  wide  range  of  scenarios  of  potential 
CFC  use  and  trace  gas  concentration  growth 


was  evaluated.  Across  this  range  of  scenar- 
ios, ozone  change  by  2075  could  vary  from 
as  high  as  over  50  percent  ozone  depletion 
to  approximately  3  percent  Increased  osone 
abundance.  This  range  of  ozone  change  im- 
plies a  change  in  the  number  of  skin  cancer 
cases  among  people  alive  today  and  bom 
through  2075,  ranging  from  an  increase  of 
over  200  million  to  a  decrease  on  the  order 
of  4.5  million.  The  overwhelming  majority 
(over  95  percent)  of  the  Increases  and  de- 
creases in  skin  cancer  cases  that  are  project- 
ed to  occur  under  these  scenarios  would  be 
basal  cell  and  squamous  cell  cancers  (i.e.. 
nonmelanoma  skin  cancer).  Mortality  im- 
pacts are  estimated  to  be  on  the  order  of 
1.5-2.0  percent  of  the  changes  in  total  cases, 
and  the  estimated  Impacts  are  primarily  as- 
sociated with  people  bom  In  the  future.  The 
statistical  uncertainty  of  these  estimates  Is 
on  the  order  of  plus  and  minus  50  percent. 
Additional  uncertainties  exist,  some  of 
which  cannot  be  quantified.  The  greatest 
single  uncertainty  about  future  risks  is 
driven  by  the  rate  at  which  CPC  use  grows 
or  declines.  This  uncertainty  is  reflected  in 
the  assessment  by  examining  a  wide  range 
of  "what-lf -scenarios"  of  future  CPC  use. 

The  potential  effects  of  trace  gases  are 
presented  in  the  following  simplified  Uble: 
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(b)  The  Agency's  draft  risk  assessment 
evaluates  the  usefulness  and  uncertainties 
of  atmospheric  models.  The  relevant  section 
is  follows: 

Models  of  the  atmosphere  that  Incorpo- 
rate current  scientific  imderstandlng  of 
chemistry  and  physics  project  significant 
changes  in  global  ozone  (total  column  and/ 
or  column  organization)  and  Increases  In 
global  tropospheric  surface  temperature  If 
trace  gas  concentrations  grow  significantly. 
Uncertainties  about  magnitudes  remain 
large. 

Mctels  that  incorporate  current  scientific 
understanding  are  used  u  the  primary  tool 
to  project  the  potential  consequences  of 
future  changes  In  abundances  of  trace  gases. 
These  models  can  be  partly  tested  by  his- 
torically observed  changes,  and,  in  the  case 
of  climate,  with  paleocUmatic  and  extrater- 
restrial environments.  While  current  models 
accurately  represent  some  aspects  of  the  at- 
mosphere, they  faU  to  replicate  other  char- 
acteristics. This  section  summarizes  the  cur- 
rently available  evidence  on  how  changing 
atmospheric  abvuidance  could  modify  total 
column  ozone,  alter  colunui  distribution, 
and  change  global  climate. 

13.  Both  theory  and  models  of  strato- 
spheric processes  project  that  increases  in 
chlorine  and  bromine  will  decrease  ozone, 
while  increases  In  carbon  dioxide  and  meth- 
ane will  Increase  ozone  or  reduce  depletion. 
The  effect  of  nitrous  oxide  on  ozone  de- 
pends on  complex  Interactions  and  is  scenar- 
io specific.  While  considerable  uncertainties 
exist  about  relative  rates  of  future  growth, 
if  CFC  use  increases  substantially  above 
current  levels,  total  column  ozone  depletion 
is  likely. 

13a.  Photochemical  theory  continues  to 
support  the  conclusion  that  chlorine,  nitro- 


gen, bromine,  and  hydrogen  can  catalytical- 
ly  destroy  ozone  in  the  stratosphere. 

13b.  One-dimensional  models  currently 
predict  a  5-9  percent  depletion  for  the 
steady-state  concentrations  of  chlorine  that 
would  result  from  constant  emission  of 
CFCa  at  1977  levels  (and  s.«»»ming  no 
change  in  other  gaaes).  WhUe  useful  for  in- 
tercomparing  models,  these  values  cannot 
be  used  to  assess  the  risks  of  depletion  In  an 
atmosphere  because  other  gases  affecting 
ozone  levels  are.  in  fact,  also  changing. 

I3c.  One-dimensional  (1-D)  models  predict 
average  global  column  osone  will  decrease 
for  a  scenario  in  which  CFCs  and  other 
trace  gases  (i.e.,  CO>,  N.O.  and  CH.)  contin- 
ue to  rise  at  approximately  historically 
based  rates.  For  a  scenario  in  which  the  use 
of  CFCs  grows  at  3  percent  annually,  these 
models  project  a  depletion  greater  than  25 
percent  by  2075  If  the  other  trace  gases  con- 
tinue to  grow  at  rates  approximating  their 
recent  historical  growth. 

13d.  In  contrast,  for  a  scenario  in  which 
CFC  use  remains  constant  but  other  trace 
gases  continue  to  grow  at  historic  rates,  1-D 
models  indicate  that  ozone  levels  would  first 
slightly  decrease  and  then  begin  to  increase 
over  time. 

13e.  For  the  same  scenario  (i.e.,  no  growth 
in  emissions  of  depleting  substances  and 
growth  of  other  substances  at  historic 
rates),  several  two-dimensional  (2-D)  models 
predict  that  ozone  depletion  will  occur  at 
higher  latitudes  (only  one  of  these  2-D 
model  calculations  simulating  this  depletion 
includes  CO,  cooling,  and  none  include 
changes  in  dynamics  that  such  cooling  is 
likely  to  cause).  Two-dimensional  models 
vary  in  their  projections  of  latitudinal  de- 
pletion gradients  depending  on  whether 
they  Include  the  effects  of  Cd  and  how 
they  treat  transport  and  methane.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  time-dependent  2-D  sim- 
ulations have  been  imdertaken.  and  2-D 
model  Intercomparlson  has  not  yet  been 
completed. 

13f.  Two-dimensional  (2-D)  models  predict 
greater  average  global  depletion  than  1-D 
models  for  the  same  trace  gas  scenarios. 
Two-dimensional  models  also  project  deple- 
tion higher  than  global  averages  at  latitudes 
greater  than  40'N  or  S,  especially  In  the 
spring.  These  models  predict  less  than  the 
global  average  nearer  the  equator.  The  lati- 
tudinal projections  of  2-D  models  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  data  and  method  used  to  parame- 
terize transpott^  Differences  in  transport 
probably  accounWor  differences  in  latitudi- 
nal gradient  of  depletion  between  different 
2-D  models. 

14.  Current  Theory  and  Models  fail  to  re- 
produce accurately  all  observational  meas- 
urements of  the  atmosphere  and  pr(x»sses 
that  influence  stratospheric  change. 

14a.  While  reproducing  many  characteris- 
tics of  the  current  atmosphere,  current 
models  fail  to  reproduce  some  measurement. 
For  example,  ozone  levels  at  40  kilometers 
are  underestimated  in  current  models. 
Other  problems  exist  in  the  way  these 
models  replicate  existing  observations. 

14b.  While  including  representations  of 
most  atmospheric  processes  that  Influence 
stratospheric  composition,  current  models 
fail  to  Include  all  of  those  processes  In  a  re- 
alistic manner.  Transport  processes  in  2-D 
models,  for  example,  are  represented  In  a 
simplified  manner  based  on  Inadequate  data 
and  incomplete  understanding  of  the  possi- 
ble complications  of  movement  In  the  at- 
mosphere. 

14c.  The  Inability  of  models  to  reproduce 
accurately  measurements  of  the  abundance 


of  some  species  in  the  current  atmosphere 
lowers  our  confidence  In  their  ability  to  pre- 
dict future  changes.  Because  of  these  short- 
comings, current  mcxlels  could  be  either 
over-  or  underpredictlng  future  depletion. 

15.  Uncertainly  analyses  have  been  con- 
ducted that  consider  a  range  of  possible 
values  for  certain  chemical  and  physical 
Inputs.  These  analyses  Indicate  that  for 
these  uncertainties,  depletion  is  likely  to 
occur  if  the  use  of  CFCs  grows. 

15a.  Uncertainty  analyses  conducted  with 
1-D  models  predict  depletion  for  a  vtulety  of 
CFC  levels.  These  analyses  indicate  that 
when  model  results  are  screened  to  elimi- 
nate cases  in  which  the  modeled  atmos- 
phere confllcTts  with  actual  observations  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  probability  of  a  deple- 
tion Is  symmetrical  around  the  mean.  The 
possibility  that  the  best  estimates  of  kinet- 
ics could  change  as  a  result  of  laboratory 
measurements  is  ever  present.  Such  changes 
could  raise  or  lower  estimates  of  depletion. 
While  not  yet  accepted  by  the  NASA  panel 
on  kinetics,  a  preliminary  study  of  one  such 
reaction,  Ci«-t-HOt— 4)3-(-HCi  would,  if  cor- 
rect, reduce  depletion  estimates.  Similarly,  a 
class  of  heterogenous  reactions  that  could 
increase  depletion  estimates  are  currently 
omitted  from  models. 

15b.  Uncertainty  analyses  using  different 
sets  of  kinetics  and  cross  sections  have  not 
been  tested  In  2-D  models.  However,  differ- 
ent 2-D  models  have  used  different  ap- 
proaches for  transporting  species.  This  pro- 
vides a  useful  test  of  the  sensitivity  of 
model  predictions  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
transport  parameters.  Models  with  different 
treatment  of  transport  predict  that  deple- 
tion will  Increase  with  distance  from  the 
equator,  though  the  magnitude  differs  be- 
tween models. 

15c.  Some  uncertainties  have  not  been 
tested  in  current  models  (transport  coeffi- 
cients, for  example).  In  addition,  the  possi- 
bility exists  that  missing  or  misrepresented 
factors  or  processes  (for  example,  due  to 
global  warming)  may  exist  and  lead  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  change  In  ozone  than  Indi- 
cated by  existing  uncertainty  analyses. 

16.  Ozone  monitoring  shows  changes 
roughly  consistent  with  model  predictions. 
However,  substantial  measured  seasonal  re- 
ductions have  (xxurred  in  Antarctica  that 
are  not  consistent  with  mcxlel  predictions. 

16a.  Measurements  by  Umkehr  readings 
show  3  percent  depletion  at  mld-latltudes  in 
the  upper  atmosphere,  while  balloons  show 
1.3  percent  depletion  In  the  lower  strato- 
sphere and  a  12  percent  Increase  In  the 
lower  troposphere.  Uncertainty  exists  about 
the  accuracy  of  all  of  these  observations. 
These  results,  however,  are  roughly  consist- 
ent with  the  expectations  generated  by  1-D 
and  2-D  models.  The  ground-based  measure- 
ment system  is  limited  at  high  latitudes  and 
in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

16b.  Recent  data  from  Nimbus  7  appear  to 
show  a  decrease  in  global  ozone,  especially 
at  both  poles.  However,  the  decrease  in  the 
Arctic  from  1978  to  1984  appears  to  have  oc- 
curred only  in  the  last  two  years  of  that 
time  series.  These  data  are  preliminary  and 
have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  reviewed. 
Concern  about  calibration  problems  of  the 
satellite  makes  determination  of  the  magni- 
tude of  ozone  change  difficult.  However,  the 
latitudinal  variations  In  ozone  change  seem 
to  Indicate  that  this  phenomenon  is  occur- 
ring and  that  the  readings  are  not  Just  the 
result  of  Instrument  drift. 

16c.  If  these  decreases  in  global  ozone 
levels  are  verified,  a  second  issue  that  must 
be  addressed  is  whether  the  changes  can  be 


attributed  to  man-made  chemicals.  Other 
possible  explanations  include  natural  vari- 
ations caused  by  solar  cycles  or  other  proc- 
esses. Until  further  analysis  is  performed  to 
determine  whether  depletion  is  actually  oc- 
curring, whether  it  is  long  term  or  cyclical, 
and  whether  It  can  be  attributed  to  man- 
made  chemicals.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  any  certainty  the  Implications  of 
these  results.  However,  losses  of  even  some 
part  of  the  magnitude  of  the  preliminary 
NIMBUS  7  data  are  not  consistent  with  cur- 
rent model  projections  and  would  be  a  cause 
for  concern. 

16d.  Measurements  taken  In  the  Antarctic 
during  spring  show  that  the  gradual  deple- 
tion that  occurred  in  the  mid-1970s  over  and 
near  Antarctica  has  given  way  to  a  steep 
non-linear  depletion  from  1979  to  1985— the 
Antarctic  "ozone  hole."  Not  only  has  the 
ozone  minimum  decreased,  but  the  ozone 
maximum  outside  Antarctica  (between  50*S 
and  70*S)  also  appears  to  be  declining.  The 
average  annual  depletion  of  all  areas  south 
of  60'S  has  been  estimated  to  be  more  than 
6  percent  since  the  mid-1970s. 

16e.  CHirrent  models  did  not  predict  this 
seasonal  loss  of  ozone  in  Antarctica.  Several 
hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  to  ex- 
plain the  loss.  Including  chemical  explana- 
tions in  which  the  gases  are  of  a  man-made 
source  (bromine  and  chlorine),  chemical  ex- 
planations In  which  natural  sources  cause 
the  change  (NO.,  solar  cycle),  or  an  expla- 
nation that  claims  the  phenomenon  is  en- 
tirely due  to  a  change  in  climate  dynamics. 
Until  more  Is  understood  about  the  cause  of 
the  ozone  hole,  it  Is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  hole  is  a  precursor  of  atmos- 
pheric behavior  that  will  occur  In  other  re- 
gions of  the  world  and  would  therefore  lead 
to  modifications  to  current  m<xlels.  The 
Antarctic  ozone  declines,  however,  do  show 
that  the  atmosphere  is  more  sensitive  to 
some  set  of  factors  (yet  unknown)  than  pre- 
viously thought. 

17.  Additional  information  for  assessing 
risks  could  be  obtained  by  Improving  two-di- 
mensional models. 

17a.  More  time-dependent  simulations 
using  2-D  models  are  needed  to  better  un- 
derstand the  significance  of  uncertainties  in 
trace  gas  projections. 

17b.  Radiative  codes  need  to  be  added  to 
2-D  models  to  reflect  more  accurately  this 
potentially  significant  factor  affecting  the 
creation  and  destruction  of  ozone. 

17c.  Uncertainty  analyses  f(x;uslng  on  ki- 
netics, cross  sections,  and  transport  should 
be  undertaken. 

17d.  Greater  efforts  are  needed  by  the  sci- 
entific community  to  understand  the  range 
of  possible  changes  from  factors  like  heter- 
ogenous chemistry  and  dynamical  change, 
rather  than  focusing  primarily  on  best-case 
models.  Model  intercomparisons  of  a  wider 
range  of  realistic  time-de[>endent  scenarios 
and  uncertainties  are  needed. 

Question  Z<c): 

In  its  policy  statement  on  September  IS, 
1986,  the  Alliance  for  Responsible  CFC 
Policy  said: 

"Based  on  the  theory,  current  scientific 
understanding,  and  reasonable  assumptions 
about  future  admissions  of  substances  that 
may  modify  the  ozone  layer,  no  significant 
modification  of  the  ozone  layer  Is  expected 
during  the  next  few  decades,  therefore, 
there  is  no  imminent  threat  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  current 
CPC  use  or  emission." 

A  reading  of  a  more  recent  research 
report  by  World  Resources  Institute  seems 
to  take  a  different  view,  while  recognizing 


that  the  "uogency  of  the  issue  has  fluctuat- 
ed widely."  What  are  your  views  on  this 
issue  of  Imminent  threat  and  urgency, 
taking  into  consideration  the  long  atmos- 
pheric lifetimes  of  the  compounds?  Do  you 
agree  with  the  Alliance? 

Resi>onse: 

Given  the  unique  nature  of  the  issue,  we 
believe  that  International  action  in  the  near 
term  is  required  to  address  this  problem  of 
stratospheric  ozone  protection.  This  issue  is 
unique  In  at  least  two  Important  respects. 
First,  even  though  current  models  do  not 
suggest  ozone  depletion  is  likely  in  the  near 
term,  because  of  their  long  atmospheric  life- 
times, if  CFCs  and  Halons  are  allowed  to  in- 
crease, such  depletion,  and  resulting  in- 
creases in  skin  cancers,  appears  likely. 
Second,  U  ozone  depletion  occurs  before  we 
take  action,  the  levels  of  depletion  would 
continue  to  increase  for  a  decade  or  more, 
even  if  we  were  able  to  dramatically  reduce 
CFC  consumption. 

Thus,  while  we  agree  with  the  CPC  Alli- 
ance that  no  Imminent  harm  is  likely,  this 
does  not  mean  that  near-term  action  isn't 
required.  In  fact,  the  CFC  Alliance  has  re- 
cently stated  their  support  for  global  action 
limiting  CFC  use.  While  views  may  differ  on 
the  timing  and  stringency  of  action,  a  grow- 
ing consensus  exists  that,  at  a  minimum. 
some  limits  should  be  placed  on  future  CPC 
use. 

Question  2(d): 

The  December  5,  1986,  edition  of  TTie 
Christian  Science  Monitor  indicates  that 
some  scientists  (specifically,  a  scientist  from 
Cornell  and  two  others  from  NASA)  have 
questioned  some  conclusions.  Including  a 
recent  E3>A  study.  One  observes  that 
"chemical  pr(x%ss  can't  explain  all  the 
facts,"  such  as  "seasonal  ozone  redistribu- 
tion." The  other  challenges  a  recent  EPA 
study  on  the  "rise  in  skin  cancer  rates"  if 
CFCs  are  not  curbed.  Please  comment  on 
those  challenges  and  indicate  their  signifi- 
cance. Was  the  EPA  study  released  prior  to 
peer  review  as  the  Cornell  scientist  states? 
If  yes,  explain  why.  What  is  the  status  of 
the  study? 

Response: 

The  above-mentioned  article  discusses  the 
Antarctic  ozone  hole  and  correctly  states 
that  we  do  not  yet  understand  whether  the 
seasonal  losses  are  due  to  dynamic  or  chemi- 
cal factors  and  whether  such  factors  are 
unique  to  that  region  of  the  worlcL  In  the 
EPA  risk  assessment  we  have  not  assumed 
that  the  Antarctic  phenomenon  is  due  to 
CFCs.  Instead,  we  base  all  estimates  on  cur- 
rent atmospheric  models,  which  do  not  link 
CFCs  to  ozone  depletion  In  Antarctica. 

The  risk  assessment  document  was  made 
available  to  the  public  for  comment  at  the 
same  time  It  was  submitted  to  the  Science 
Advisory  Board  (SAB)  for  its  review.  Prior 
to  release,  individual  chapters  had  been  ex- 
tensively reviewed  by  experts  In  relevant 
fields.  This  process  is  commonly  followed. 
Thus,  the  assertion  by  the  Cornell  scientist 
is  incorrect.  The  SAB  panel  has  generally 
accepted  the  revised  executive  sununary  of 
the  document  and  is  preparing  its  report  to 
the  EPA  Administrator. 

Question  3: 

Enclosed  is  a  document  prepared,  but  not 
used,  and  thus  I  understand  it  has  no  offi- 
cial standing,  by  scientific  advisors  at 
Geneva.  Nevertheless.  It  appears  helpfuL 
Please  review  It  and  If  you  desire,  provide  a 
revised  version  or  make  comments  on  it 
where  you  think  they  are  warranted  for  any 
reasons. 

Response: 
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The  document  Is  very  useful  and  outlines 
well  elements  that  should  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  constderinc  which  compounds 
should  be  Included  in  the  protocol.  Howev- 
er, we  recommend  the  followinc  revision  to 
the  sdentlflc  advisors  memo: 

Halon  1311  and  Halon  1301  should  be  in- 
cluded In  the  First  Priority  because  recent 
EPA  analysis  has  revealed  slcnificantly 
higher  emission  rates  than  previously  re- 
ported. Because  Halon  accounts  for  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  stratoBpheric  ozone  deple- 
tion, exclusion  of  these  chemicals  from  reg- 
ulation would  mean  that  greater  reductions 
of  CFC-11,  CPC-12.  and  CPC-113  would  be 
neeeaary  to  achieve  the  same  level  of  strat- 
ospheric osone  protection.  Furthermore, 
emissions  can  be  reduced  from  testing, 
training,  accidental  discharge,  and  leaks  at 
reasonable  cost,  while  their  use  in  essential 
fire  protection  is  continued. 

Table  1.  enclosed  with  your  letter, 
"Simple  AjtproximaU  Calculation  of  Impact 
of  Compotinds  on  Oione  Cslng  Three  Crite- 
ria Outlined"  (emphasis  theirs),  is  based  on 
preliminary  estimates  of  relative  ozone  de- 
pletion "efficiency,"  which  are  subject  to  re- 
vision and  updating.  In  partlciilar,  the  table 
appears  to  significantly  overstate  the  ozone- 
depleting  efficiency  of  Halon  1211  and  to 
slightly  understate  the  osone-depleting  effi- 
ciency of  Halon  1301.  Note  also  that  there  is 
considerable  uncertainty  about  the  actual 
glotMd  production  of  Halons  1211  and  Halon 
1301. 

Qvtttion  4(al- 

The  'U.S.  Views"  of  last  November  called 
for  a  'prudent  protocol"  which,  as  a  "first 
step."  should  require  a  "near-term"  freeze 
on  the  emissions  of  all  fuUy  halogenated  al- 
kanes  (Le.,  CFC-11.  -12.  -113,  and  Halon 
1211  and  1301)  "at  or  near  current  levels." 
Such  levels  are  esUblished  In  the  draft  pro- 
tocol as  those  that  do  "not  exceed"  each 
Party's  1986  level."  Please  explain  why  the 
above  CFCa  were  Included  In  the  freeze  and 
indicate  the  current  uses  and  user  industries 
of  each.  The  enclosed  paper  also  lists  CFC- 
22  as  a  substance  meeting  the  criteria  for 
potential  impact  on  the  ozone.  Why  are  that 
substance  and  CFC-114  not  on  the  XJJS.  list? 

Response: 

CFC-11.  -12.  and  -113  are  fully  halogenat- 
ed alkanes  and  therefore  are  very  stable 
with  long  atmospheric  lifetimes  (50-110 
years).  They  all  have  high  potential  to 
modify  the  stratospheric  osone.  (CFC-11  is 
assigned  a  potential  depletion  factor  of  1.00, 
as  basis.  The  factors  for  CFC-12  and  CFC- 
113  are  0.8«  and  0.80,  respectively.)  CFC-22 
is  not  fully  halogenated.  and  most  of  it  is 
decomposed  in  the  lower  atmosphere  (tropo- 
sphere). The  potential  depletion  factor  for 
CFC-22  Is  only  0.05  and  Is  expected  to  have 
relatively  little  effect  on  the  stratospheric 
OBone.  It  also  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
CFC-12  In  several  important  use  categories. 
Therefore.  CFC-23  is  excluded  from  the 
current  U.S.  list. 

On  the  other  hand.  C:FC-114  is  fully  halo- 
genated and  stable  and  could  modify  the 
stratospheric  ozone  (its  potential  depletion 
factor  is  not  estimated  but  is  expected  to  be 
less  than  those  of  CFC-11  and  CFC-12). 
The  1985  production  of  CFC-114  is  estimat- 
ed at  9  thousand  metric  tons.  The  1985  pro- 
duction of  CFCs  -11.  -12.  -22.  and  -113  is  es- 
timated at  98,  153.  116.  and  68  thousand 
metric  tons,  respectively,  and  they  account 
for  over  90  percent  of  all  the  CTCs  produced 
in  the  United  States.  Because  of  its  limited 
production.  CTXr-114  was  not  Included  on 
the  initial  list.  However,  we  have  now  decid- 
ed to  add  CFC-114  to  the  U.S.  list  to  pre- 


clude the  possibility  of  expanded  future  use 
as  a  substitute  for  other  CFCs. 

Halons  1211  and  1301  are  produced  in  rel- 
atively smaller  quantities  (2.7  and  5.4  metric 
tons,  respectively).  However,  they  are  fully 
halogenated  and  very  stable  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Due  to  their  bromine  content,  the 
halons  have  much  higher  potential  to  de- 
plete the  stratospheric  ozone  than  the 
CFCs.  The  potential  depletion  factors  for 
Halons  1211  and  1301  are  estimated  to  be 
approximately  2.5  and  11.5,  respectively, 
comp^^  with  1.00  for  CTC-ll. 

The  following  table  provides  the  current 
uses  and  user  Industries  for  the  CFC/ 
Halons. 

USES  AND  USERS  OF  CFC/HALONS 
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Question  4(b): 

What  is  the  Defense  Department's  view 
on  Including  the  Halons  in  the  protocol? 
Why  should  they  be  included? 

Response: 

The  E3»A  is  aware  of  DOD's  unique  re- 
quirements with  regard  to  the  use  of  Halons 
for  fire  protection.  The  Agency  will  consider 
these  special  circumstances.  Including  na- 
tional security  or  unique  operational  readi- 
ness situations  of  the  armed  services  when 
the  various  regulatory  options  are  evaluat- 
ed. 

Most  DOD  CFC  uses  (i.e.,  refrigeration, 
solvents,  foams,  and  sterUants)  are  not  dif- 
ferent from  their  civilian  counterparts  and 
can  thus  employ  whatever  emission  control 
devices  and/or  product  substitutes  the  civil- 
ian sector  focuses  on  to  stay  within  possible 
regulatory  limits.  If  necessary,  special  con- 
sideration of  vital  military  uses  could  be 
made  where  no  viable  control  or  substitutes 
could  be  employed  (e.g..  uses  of  CFCs  as  sol- 
vents to  remove  nerve  agents  or  for  critical 
aerospace  or  electronic  prcxluction  process- 
es, etc.). 

Halons  may  be  one  such  special  case. 
Halons  are  widely  deployed  within  the  mili- 
tary for  fire  protection  In  critical  environ- 
ments and  around  high  value  assets.  The 
protection  of  personnel  and  equipment 
needed  for  operational  readiness,  computer 


and  command  and  control  facilities,  and 
"one-of-a-kind"  trainers  are  all  essential  for 
maintaining  national  security.  However, 
EPA  feels  that  DOD  should  make  every  at- 
tempt to  reduce  its  emissions  in  the  near 
term,  and  it  may  prove  desirable  to  ulti- 
mately restrict  the  deployment  of  Halon- 
based  extinguishing  systems.  In  the  near 
term  DOD  agencies  could  be  encouraged  to 
minimize  unneeded  full -system  tests  (and 
thus  releases)  of  Halon-containing  room 
fire-extlngulshlng  systems,  to  limit  "live" 
fire-fighting  training  exercises  with  Halon 
portable  extingiilshers  when  alternative 
methods  are  avaUable,  and  to  generally 
limit  the  unnecessary  discharge  of  Halon 
fire-extlngulshlng  agents  to  the  atmos- 
phere. E)OD  agencies  could  employ  the  pru- 
dent use  of  Halon  agents  to  protect  life, 
high-value  electronic  components,  or  to 
fight  aircraft  fires  during  the  near  temL 

As  part  of  DOD's  long-term  actions  on 
this  issue,  each  armed  service  could  review 
their  planned  weapons  and  support  systems 
and  identify  Halon  uses  that  may  be  modi- 
fied and/or  substituted  for  as  soon  as  tXMSi- 
ble.  In  addition.  R&D  and  logistical  support 
investigations  should  be  undertaken  to  Iden- 
tify controls  and/or  product  replacements 
that  can  be  deployed  In  existing  Halon- 
agent-based  systems. 

EPA  has  held  informal  working  level  dis- 
cussions with  most  of  the  armed  services 
and  with  DOD  officials.  A  DOD-sponsored 
meeting  of  all  the  service  representatives 
was  held  In  mid-February.  At  these  informal 
discussions  and  in  the  DOD-sponsored  meet- 
ing, EPA  representatives  continued  to  state 
the  above  rationale  on  military  uses  of 
Halons  and  requested  that  the  services  sup- 
port data  collection  and  analysis  in  support 
of  the  national  CFC  policy. 

Question  4(c): 

Please  explain  the  term  "emissions"  and 
explain  how  the  U.S.  expects  It  would  be  ap- 
plied meaningfully  in  the  U.S.  and  in  other 
countries,  particularly  in  non-producing 
countries?  The  November  25  draft  U.S.  pro- 
tocol refers  to  aimual  "bulk"  exports  and 
imports.  Please  explain  how  this  term  works 
in  the  case  of  motor  vehicles  with  air  condi- 
tioners Imported  to  the  U.S.  from  such 
countries  as  Sweden,  Japan,  and  West  Oer- 
many?  Would  they  be  counted  by  the  U.S., 
or  by  these  other  Nations? 

Response: 

The  U.S.  position  calls  for  national  emis- 
sions limits  based  on  "adjusted  production" 
(i.e.,  domestic  production,  minus  bulk  ex- 
ports to  parties,  plus  bulk  Imports,  minus 
amount  destroyed  or  encapsulated).  Under 
this  formula.  Imports  contained  In  products 
would  be  counted  against  the  limit  of  the 
producing  country  even  if  the  products  were 
exported.  Moreover,  the  "plus  imports" 
factor  in  the  equation  also  acconmiodates 
the  needs  of  current  non-producing  CTPC  im- 
porting nations. 

The  U.S.  believes  that  the  adjusted  pro- 
duction formula,  in  addition  to  more  equita- 
bly allocating  obligations  to  protect  the 
ozone  layer,  would  protect  domestic  indus- 
try from  Inequitable  competition  form  non- 
Joining  nations,  and  would  permit  business 
and  consumer  flexibility  and  promote  tech- 
nological innovation. 

The  CFCs  used  to  fill  air  conditionen  in 
motor  vehicles  would  be  counted  by  the  pro- 
ducing nation  even  if  the  vehicles  were 
shipped  to  the  VS.  or  elsewhere. 

Question  4(d): 

As  noted  in  the  Oeneva  meeting,  "no 
country  disputed  the  need  to  control  CFC- 
11  and  12.  and  many  want  to  Include  113 
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(Japan  opposed)."  To  what  extent  is  Japan 
a  producer  of  CFC-113?  and  Is  all  that  pro- 
duction now  on  line?  Why  Is  Japan  op{>06ed 
to  a  protocol  that  covers  CFC— 113?  Is 
Japan  phasing  out  other  solvents  In  favor  of 
CFC-113  and  going  to  tighter  systems?  Is 
that  occurring  In  the  U.S.? 

Response: 

A  Japanese  official  of  MITI  notes  that  the 
production  of  C7FC-113  in  Japan  was  51.53 
million  kilograms  in  1988,  and  that  all 
planned  production  capacity  is  now  on  line. 

The  official  notes  that  trends  in  Japan 
favor  increased  use  of  CFC-113.  Concern 
has  been  growing  over  possible  health  haz- 
ards of  trichloroethylene,  for  which  CFC- 
113  Is  a  substitute  solvent.  In  addition, 
demand  for  solvents  as  a  whole  has  been  in- 
creasing. Both  trends  will  increase  the 
demand  for  CFC-113.  Emissions  of  CFC- 
113,  notes  the  official,  are  partially  con- 
trolled by  recycling  systems,  but  current 
technology  cannot  achieve  100  percent  con- 
trol. 

In  the  UJS.,  anecdotal  evidence  suggests 
that  U.S.  firms  are  increasing  their  use  of 
CPC-113,  relative  to  other  solvents,  but  no 
hard  evidence  is  available  to  assess  this 
trend. 

QuMtion  4(e): 

Will  the  U.S.-proposed  freeze  at  1986  pro- 
duction (not  capacity)  levels  allow  some 
countries  without  a  ban  on  aerosols  to  have 
an  advantage  over  other  countries,  like  the 
U.S.,  which  has  a  ban?  With  such  a  freeze, 
could  those  countries  later  adopt  an  aerosol 
ban  and  increase  production  of  other  CFCs, 
like  113,  and  still  be  within  the  freeze?  If 
yes,  please  explain  why  that  approach  is 
sound  from  health  and  environment  and 
trade  and  competition  stand[>oints? 

Response: 

While  the  U.S.  banned  In  1978  the  use  of 
CFC's  as  nonessential  aerosol  propellants, 
other  developed  nations  have  also  taken 
steps  to  limit  CFC  use  In  aerosol  and  non- 
aerosol  applications.  The  EEC  has  adopted 
a  capacity  cap  on  CPC-11  and  CTC-12,  re- 
duced aerosol  use  by  30  percent  since  1976, 
and  formulated  engineering  codes  of  prac- 
tice to  limit  CFC  emissions.  Several  EEC  na- 
tions have  taken  further  steps:  Belgium  and 
Denmark  have  banned  CFCs  as  aerosol  pro- 
pellants; the  Netherlands  requires  a  warn- 
ing label  on  CFC-propelled  aerosols;  and 
Portugal  has  banned  CFC  production  and 
established  CFC  import  quotas.  Other  coun- 
tries that  have  banned  CFC  use  in  aerosols 
are  Canada.  Sweden,  and  Norway.  Since 
1974,  Australia,  a  CFC-producing  nation, 
has  reduced  the  use  of  CFC's  In  aerosols  by 
66  percent,  and  Japan  has  voluntarily  re- 
duced its  use  of  CFC's  in  aerosols  and  put  a 
capacity  cap  on  CFC-\\  and  -12.  Brazil, 
which  also  produces  CFC's.  has  Implement- 
ed a  capacity  cap.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that 
the  U.S.  aerosol  ban,  which  forced  Immedi- 
ate reductions  In  CFC  use,  has  achieved  the 
greatest  reduction  in  CFC  use.  One  might 
argue  that  a  freeze  at  current  production 
levels  would  not  give  the  UJS.  credit  for  past 
efforts,  and  might  therefore  put  it  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

The  U.S.  per  capita  production  and  con- 
sumption of  CFC's,  however,  is  now  roughly 
equal  with  that  of  the  EEC,  and  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  Japan.  In  1985,  U.S. 
production  of  (JFC-11  and  CFC-12  was  0.84 
kg  per  capita,  while  consumption  was  0.83 
kg  per  capita.  In  1984,  EEC  production  of 
CFC-11  and  Cn'C-12  wa^  1.18  kg  per  capita 
and  consumption  was  0.80  kg  per  capita. 
Japanese  production  of  C:PC-11  and  CFC-12 
was  0.52  kg  per  capita  in  1985.  Data  for  Jap- 


anese Imports  are  unavailable.  Assuming 
negligible  imports,  per  capita  consumption 
would  have  been  0.48  kg  per  capita. 

Thus  argiunents  can  be  made  on  both 
sides  concerning  the  equity  and  appropriate- 
ness of  a  production  freeze.  From  the 
health  and  environmental  perspective,  the 
source  of  emissions  reductions  are  irrele- 
vant—CFC  emissions  from  both  aerosols 
and  non-aerosols  are  rapidly  dispersed 
throughout  the  global  atmosphere. 

The  U.8.  is  seeking  to  structure  a  CFC 
control  protocol  that  minimizes  disruptions 
to  international  trade  and  prevents  nations 
that  do  not  Join  the  protocol  from  reaping 
an  unfair  trade  advantage  while  guarantee- 
ing fair  access  to  foreign  markets  for  U.S. 
producen. 

In  past  negotiations,  the  U.S.  sought  a 
worldwide  ban  on  CJFC  use  in  aerosols  on 
the  grounds  that  such  use  was  not  essential. 
This  effort  became  embroUed  in  further 
debate  over  which  uses  are  nonessential. 

Question  5; 

The  E^iropean  CFC  producers'  October 
1986  statement  indicate  that  as  a  "first 
step"  a  protocol  "might  Include"  a  "global 
limit  to  the  production  of  CFCs  11  and  12." 
As  the  State  Department's  telegram  points 
out,  the  European  Communities  offered  a 
proposal  to  freeze  CFC's-U  and  -12  at  1986 
production,  not  capacity,  levels.  The  Alli- 
ance's policy  statement  indicates  that  it 
"supports  international  resolution  of  the 
Issue"  without  saying  what  substances 
should  be  covered  or  what  limits  should  be 
established— although  the  related  press  re- 
lease calls  for  a  global  limit  on  the  future 
rate  of  growth  of  fully  halogenated  CFC 
production  capacity,  which  leaves  a  great 
deal  of  "wiggle  room."  I  believe.  Would  the 
U.S.  agree  to  a  protocol  that  only  places 
limits  on  CFC-11  and  CPC-12  at  current 
production  levels  and  relies  on  future  ac- 
tions to  provide  for  more  limits  and  sub- 
stances In  order  to  have  some  agreement? 

Response: 

U.S.  agreement  on  a  protocol  depends  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  combination  of  pro- 
tocol elements.  Including: 

Chemical  Coverage; 

Stringency  (Initially  and  over  time); 

International  Participation; 

Incentives  for  Development  and  Use  of  Al- 
ternatives; 

Procedures  for  Revision  Based  on  Scientif- 
ic Assessments; 

Enforceability. 

Thus,  given  these  many  factors  and  the 
nature  of  the  negotiating  procedure,  it  is 
not  possible  to  answer  whether  a  protocol 
including  only  CFC-11  and  CFC-12  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  United  States. 

However,  we  do  recognize  the  substantial 
disadvantages  of  such  a  limited  agreement. 
First,  CFC-11  and  CFC-12  represent  only  a 
portion  of  the  chemicals  suspected  to  de- 
plete stratospheric  ozone.  Second,  neglect  of 
the  other  chemicals  may  Invite  chemical 
substitution  of  the  unregulated  CFC's  for 
CFC-11  and  CPC-12.  Substantially  weaken- 
ing the  overall  effectiveness  of  stratospheric 
ozone  protection.  Third,  efforts  to  cost-ef- 
fectively protect  stratospheric  ozone  would 
be  hampered  if  control  measures  were  limit- 
ed to  only  these  two  chemicals  while  ne- 
glecting reductions  of  the  other  chemical 
emisslos  that  could  be  achieved  at  lower 
cost.  Fourth,  control  of  only  CFC-11  and 
<^PC-12  may  result  in  very  stringent  con- 
trols in  countries  that  are  experiencing 
growth  in  the  use  of  these  chemicals,  while 
allowing  other  countries  to  increase  use  of 
exempted  chemicals  that  are  also  suspected 
of  depleting  stratospheric  ozone. 


Question  t(a): 

Please  explain  to  what  extent  you  dis- 
agree or  agree  with  the  above  comments 
about  the  avallabUlty  of  substitutes.  What 
analysis  was  made  by  the  U.S.  of  the  avaU- 
abllity  of  substitutes  and  their  costs  within 
the  timeframes  and  percentages  contem- 
plated In  the  November  25  Draft?  Do  the 
proposed  reductions  suggested  In  the  Draft 
consider  the  availability  of  present  CFCs  for 
existing  units? 

Response: 

EPA  is  not  familiar  with  the  complete 
basis  of  the  World  Resources  Institute  press 
release  of  November  30,  1986,  which  sug- 
gests that  emissions  "could  be  reduced  by 
one  third  in  the  U.S.  and  world-wide  by 
using  'safe'  CFC's.  banning  aerosols,  and  re- 
cycling CFC&." 

EPA  believes  that  current  control  technol- 
ogies, expanded  use  of  C;fC-22  and  blends, 
expanded  recapture  and  recycling,  product 
substitutes,  and  improved  servicing  prac- 
tices could  substantially  reduce  current 
emissions  of  CFC-ll,  -12,  -113,  and  -114  and 
Halons  1211  and  1301.  These  reductions 
would  not  depend  on  technological  innova- 
tions, major  capital  Investments,  or  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  new  chemical  substi- 
tutes. 

EPA  has  initiated  studies  that  should  pro- 
vide a  better  quantitative  basis  for  estimat- 
ing costs,  timeframe,  and  potential  reduc- 
tions. At  their  completion,  we  wUl  be  able  to 
provide  more  than  an  illustration  of  the 
quantity  and  timetable  for  phased  reduc- 
tions. 

The  EPA  draft  report  on  chemical  substi- 
tutes does  contain  extensive  discussion  of 
the  problems  of  possible  toxicity,  oil  com- 
patibility, and  other  commercialization  re- 
quirements for  new  chemicals.  EPA  wiU  con- 
tinue to  report  the  prospects  of  new  chemi- 
cals and  to  work  with  industry  to  reduce  the 
uncertainty  about  the  appropriateness  of 
new  chemicals.  Note  that  the  DuPont  policy 
statement  on  this  Issue  states  that  they  be- 
lieve chemic&l  substitutes  might  be  avail- 
able 5  years  after  an  economic  or  regulatory 
incentive  exists.  EPA  is  expanding  its  re- 
search into  chemic&l  substitutes,  working 
both  on  the  production  and  user  sides  to  ex- 
pedite its  understanding  of  these  Issues. 

EPA  agrees  with  your  concern  for  the 
CFC  user  and  service  industries  and  for  con- 
sumers who  own  refrigeration  equipment 
that  may  need  recharging  during  its  remain- 
ing useful  life.  Automobile  air  conditioners 
are  a  particularly  large  source  of  emissions 
from  leaks  and  intentional  discharge  during 
service  and  disposal.  Sealed  units,  such  as 
refrigerators,  freezers,  and  dehumldifiers. 
have  less  emissions  because  they  are  able  to 
use  sealed  motor-compressor  units  and  rigid 
tubing. 

EPA  is  specifically  investigating  the  stock 
of  existing  appliances  and  the  likely  service 
requirements.  In  addition.  EPA  is  investigat- 
ing the  full  range  of  options,  such  as  pre- 
ventive maintenance,  improved  service  pro- 
cedures, and  refrigerant  recovery  at  product 
disposal,  which  would  minimize  emissions. 

Question  6(b): 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  produc- 
ers in  other  countries  with  existing  patents 
will  develop  substitutes  sooner  than  U.S. 
firms?  I  note  that  the  draft  report  states 
that  the  "patents  are  based  upon  laboratory 
scale  results,  and  do  not  imply  that  each 
process  could  be  commercialized  on  a  Isoge 
scale."  In  the  case  of  CFC's  -123.  -124,  - 
132b,  -133a,  -134a.  and  -141b.  the  draft 
report  states  that  "development  woiic  at 
DuPont  has  been  stopped."  My  understand- 
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int  i>  that  DuPont  ia  not  the  only  VS.  firm 
trytaic  to  develop  substitutes.  What  is  the 
status  of  this  effort  by  sny  firm?  To  what 
extent  do  these  substitutes  present  possible 
problems  for  the  user  Industries,  such  as 
safety  and  fuel  economy  problems  for  the 
motor  vehicle  industry?  Are  those  problems 
being  examined  by  the  applicable  a«encies? 

Response: 

Because  product  development  by  VS.  cor- 
porations Is  confidentially  conducted,  we 
have  only  limited  information  on  existing 
patents  and  rhy?"'''^'*  that  have  not  been 
patented.  We  know  even  less  atwut  chonical 
development  in  Japan  or  other  foreign 
countries.  We  do.  however,  believe  that  the 
major  producers  in  the  VS.  have  recently 
expanded  efforts  relating  to  chemical  sub- 
stitutes. 

The  EPA  draft  report  you  cite  in  your 
letter  rtlnniTn  problems  of  energy  efficien- 
cy and  safety,  such  as  toxicity  and  flamma- 
biUty.  These  concerns  can  only  be  complete- 
ly answered  by  continued  c(»unercialisation 
efforts.  EPA  is  working  with  researchers, 
government  laboratories  and  test  facilities, 
chemical  manufacturers,  and  users  to  accel- 
erate this  research  and  development  proc- 

Quettion  t<e): 

I  note  that  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
of  December  2. 1986.  states  that  "VS.  chem- 
ical producers  clearly  aren't  rushing  to  de- 
velop substitutes"  and  DuPont  is  not  plan- 
ning "heavy  spending"  on  CFC-134a  "until 
regulatory  action  or  consumer  demand  Justi- 
fy It."  The  World  Resources  Institute  states 
that  without  a  "stiff  tax,  chemical  compa- 
nies may  be  unwilling  to  Invest"  in  substi- 
tutes. I  presimie  this  would  be  a  VS.  tax 
only.  How  will  the  U.S.  draft  protocol  en- 
courage on  a  global  basis  acceptable  and 
reasonable  substitutes  for  the  user  indus- 
tries? Do  you  agree  that  a  tax  Is  needed? 

Response: 

The  EPA  is  evaluating  regulatory  alterna- 
tives with  the  aim  of  providing  adequate  in- 
centives for  companies  to  develop  chemical 
substitutes  and  control  technologies  for 
chlorofluorocarbons.  It  Is  essential  that 
firms  be  provided  both  with  a  certain 
market  for  chemical  substitutes  or  control 
technologies  and  with  adequate  time  for  re- 
search, development,  and  testing. 

The  Agency  is  currently  evaluating  for  im- 
plementing a  global  control  protocol  in 
terms  of  effectiveness,  efficiency,  fairness, 
enforceability,  flexibility,  administrative 
simplicity,  and  ease  of  transition.  Regiila- 
tory  fees  are  among  the  options  under  con- 
sideration. 

Questton  Hd): 

World  Resources  urges  "short-term  reduc- 
tions of  one  third"  to  promote  substitutes 
and  a  total  phase-out  in  "perhaps  a  decade." 
The  National  Resource  Defense  Council 
(NRDC)  seeks  30  percent  reduction  by  the 
end  of  1988.  85  percent  by  1992.  and  a 
phase-out  in  10  yean.  The  draft  EPA  report 
does  not  appear  to  support  such  short  Ume- 
frames.  It  states: 

"In  the  absence  of  future  regulations,  the 
newer  CFCs  do  not  appear  cost  effective 
compared  to  current  CFCs.  Up  to  five  years 
of  additional  development  work  may  still  be 
required.  depaKUng  on  remaining  process 
problems.  Thus,  it  is  anticipated  that  com- 
merdalisatloa  of  new  CPC  chemicals  would 
require  about  4  to  10  years,  depending  on 
the  status  of  current  process  development 
wai^  the  remaining  process  problems,  and 
the  straigth  of  the  driving  forces  to  pro- 
ceed." 

Leadtime  and  technology  problems,  if  sny, 
fyyVMHrig  nfsty,  for  the  user  industries  to 


adapt  to  such  substitutes  is  not  discussed  in 
the  U.S.  Views. 

What  are  your  views  on  the  time  required 
to  develop  suitable  substitutes  and  for  the 
user  industries  to  be  able  to  adopt  them  (a) 
after  a  protocol  is  developed  and  (b)  after 
the  protocol  is  effective?  What  is  the  Justifi- 
cation for  a  "technology-forcing  approach" 
in  this  case?  What  is  the  implication  of  that 
approach  for  the  user  industries?  What  is 
the  likelihood  that  a  protocol  will  reflect 
the  recommendation  of  the  World  Resource 
Institute  or  the  NRDC? 

Response: 

At  the  suggestion  of  both  Industry  and  en- 
vironmental groups,  the  Agency  has  con- 
vened a  panel  of  experts  to  evaluate  chemi- 
cal substitutes  for  chlorofluorocarbons. 
Based  on  DuPont's  policy  statement  and  the 
draft  report  by  Radian.  4-10  years  seems 
likely  for  the  development  and  use  of  chem- 
ical substitutes.  This  period  depends,  howev- 
er, on  the  degree  of  incentive  for  such  sub- 
stitutes and  assumes  that  no  toxlcological 
problems  are  encountered.  The  timing  Is  not 
likely  to  be  delayed  by  the  several  years  be- 
tween signing  and  date  of  effect  of  a  proto- 
col. Once  an  agreement  is  reach,  the  result- 
ing change  In  marketing  conditions  has 
been  signaled,  and  Industry  is  likely  to  begin 
evaluating  and  acting  on  its  responses.  The 
timing  and  costs  of  these  substitutes,  along 
with  possible  emission  reductions  using  cur- 
rently available  technologies.  wUl  be  consid- 
ered in  evaluating  any  schediiled  reduction 
in  CFCD  emissions. 

Various  groups,  including  the  World  Re- 
sources Institute,  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Coimcil.  and  industry  association, 
have  offered  proposals  for  stratospheric 
ozone  protections.  All  these  proposals  are 
currently  under  consideration. 

QuettUm  S(e>: 

To  what  extent  is  recycling  and  the  use  of 
closed  systems,  especially  in  the  case  of  sol- 
vents, expected  to  result  In  considerable  re- 
ductions? To  what  extent  are  these  used  by 
CFC-113  users  in  this  country? 

Response: 

A  considerable  reduction  in  solvents 
(CPC-113)  emissions  can  be  achieved  by  re- 
cycling and  use  of  currently  available  engi- 
neering controls,  such  as  covers,  drainage 
requirements,  refrigerated  chillers,  carbon 
adsorption,  and  increase  In  the  flreboard 
ratio  (free  height  above  the  solvent  vapor 
osone  to  cross  section  of  the  vapor  de- 
greaser). 

Due  to  thousands  of  vi4>or  degreasers  in 
use  in  the  U.S.  today,  it  Is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate exactly  how  many  CFC-113  users  cur- 
rently use  the  recovery/recycle  controls. 
Based  on  limited  available  data,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  perhaps  one-third  to  one-half  of 
CPC-113  users  use  one  or  more  (in  combina- 
tion) of  the  controls  identified  above.  As  a 
result,  substantial  reductions  might  be  pos- 
sible in  this  Industrial  use  category. 
Queation  8(f): 

During  discussions  of  the  draft  protocol 
with  observers  present,  Mr.  Benedick  ex- 
plained that  the  draft  protocol  provides  for 
adjustments  in  the  stringency,  timing,  and 
scope  of  the  control  measures  if  the  substi- 
tutes are  not  developed  and/or  the  users 
cannot  acconunodate  to  the  substitutes 
within  the  time  set  in  the  protocol.  Howev- 
er, our  staff  pointed  out  that  the  draft  (Ar- 
ticle IV:3)  allows  such  adJustmenU  only  In 
"light  of  scientific  review."  Mr.  Benedick 
agreed  that  the  draft  needed  revision  to  re- 
flect his  statements.  Please  make  that  revi- 
sion. 
Response: 


As  Richard  Benedick  agreed  during  the 
meeting  to  which  you  refer,  future  adjust- 
ments in  control  measures  should  take  into 
account  not  only  scientific  but  also  techni- 
cal and  economic  information.  Our  delega- 
tion will  seek  to  have  the  protocol  text  call 
for  assessment  and  adjustment  in  light  of 
new  scientific,  technical,  and  economic  in- 
formation. 
Quution  7  (aJ: 

The  December  2  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle states  that  an  "estimated  70  percent  of 
the  world  CPC  use  occurs  outside  the  UJ3." 
and  greater  demand  Is  "projected  in  future 
years"  by  developing  nations.  The  article 
states  that  "EPA  Is  also  under  a  court-or- 
dered May  deadline  to  decide  on  added  CPC 
regulations."  Please  provide  a  copy  of  that 
order. 
Response: 

Order    enclosed.    Please    note    that    the 
Court  Order  requires  a  proposal  by  May  1, 
1987,  and  a  final  rule  by  November  1.  1987. 
Qimstion  7  <b>: 

What  is  the  status  of  the  decision  effort  in 
light  of  the  ongoing  United  Nations  negotia- 
tions and  the  above  estimates? 
Response: 

The  Agency  Is  moving  forward  to  meet  the 
deadline  and  is  developing  options  and  ana- 
lytic support  for  the  May  proposal. 
Quettion  7  <c): 

How  will  CFC  regulations  in  the  U.S.  sig- 
nificantly impact  the  global  picture  of  emis- 
sions? 
Response: 

The  United  States  produces  30  percent  of 
the  CPCs.  Any  U.S.  action  will  take  into 
consideration  the  need  for  global  action  and 
the  potential  Impact  of  unilateral  action  on 
achieving  that  goal. 
Question  7  (d): 

What  will  be  the  Impact  on  U.S.  industries 
competing  with  other  nations  with  no  corre- 
sponding regulations? 
Response: 

The  U.S.  objective  is  to  protect  strato- 
spheric ozone.  Participation  of  other  coun- 
tries with  significant  emissions  is  necessary 
because  the  United  States  contributes  only 
a  third  of  total  global  emissions  of  ozone-de- 
pleting substances. 

Regulations  that  affect  businesses  in  some 
countries  but  not  others  create  advantages 
to  the  extent  that  CPC  regulations  cause 
prices  of  products  based  on  CTPCs  in  proto- 
col nations  to  rise  against  prices  In  non-pro- 
tocol nations.  Regulations  might  cause  some 
decline  In  protocol  nation  exports  and  a  rise 
in  imports  from  non-protocol  countries.  Pro- 
ducers might  take  advantage  of  the  shift  in 
comparative  advantage.  They  could  find  it 
profitable  to  increase  pnxluctlon  or  to 
locate  new  facilities  in  non-protocol  coun- 
tries to  take  advantage  of  lower  cost  CPCs 
or  the  lack  of  emission  limits  and  thereby 
vitiate  the  beneficial  effect  of  regulation  In 
protocol  nations.  Multinational  CFC  pro- 
ducers already  have  production  facilities  in 
several  countries  to  take  advantage  of  dif- 
ferences in  production  costs  and  regional 
markets.  U.S.  companies  have  operations  in 
Australia,  Spain,  and  Venezuela;  West  Oer- 
many's  Hoechst  has  facilities  in  Spain  and 
BrazU.  and  Kall-Chem!e,  In  Spain;  and  Im- 
perial Chemical  Industries  of  England  is  af- 
filiated with  African  producers. 

The   following   five   economic  conditions 
are  among  those  necessary  for  this  type  of 
economic  advantage  to  exist: 
Trade  in  CTC-based  products; 
Significant  CFC  price  differences  between 
countries: 


High  CPC  cost  per  unit  of  product,  no 
close  economic  substitute; 

Low  additional  transportation  cost  to  get 
Inputs  to  non-protocol  countries  production 
facilities  and  finished  products  to  markets; 

No  countervailing  trade  barriers. 

The  Industries  most  likely  to  shift  oper- 
ations to  non-protocol  countries  would  be 
those  for  which  CFC  costs  are  an  Important 
part  of  total  costs  and  for  which  transport 
costs  are  small  enough  that  they  could  relo- 
cate without  losing  access  to  their  markets. 
Access  to  markets  depends  on  transporta- 
tion cost,  convenience,  and  trade  barriers. 

Table  1  presents  a  rough  ranlting  of  the 
importance  of  CFC  costs  to  total  product 
cost,  transtK>rt  cost,  and  the  efficiency  of 
trade  barriers.  The  chart  shows  that  a  non- 
protocol  country  could  only  gain  trade  ad- 
vantage from  CFC  controls  If  comparative 
economic  conditions  are  right  and  the  quota 
nations  fall  to  protect  against  imports.  The 
ranking  of  trade  barrier  efficiency  Is  based 
on  the  relative  ease  of  identlfj'ing  and  con- 
trolling CFC  chemicals  and  products. 

Because  most  CFC  products  are  essUy  in- 
dentlflable,  they  can  be  taxed,  placed  under 
Import  quotas,  and/or  excluded  or  subjected 
to  nontarif  f  barriers.  The  ranking  displayed 
In  Table  1  obviously  depends  upon  wheather 
the  United  States  is  able  to  coordinate  envi- 
ronmental and  trade  policy. 

TABLE  l.-PREUMINARY  EVALUATION  OF  RISKS  FROM 
TRADE  OF  CFC  PfiOOUCTS' 
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EHectronic  component  manufacture  may 
face  the  most  signflcant  risk  of  production 
moving  offshore  to  non-members  as  a  result 
of  CPC  regulation,  if  CPC  solvent  is  a  signif- 
icant cost  in  component  manufacture. 
Under  these  circumstances,  manufacturers 
would  be  vulnerable  because  transportation 
costs  are  minor  for  small,  light  products. 
Such  products  may  not  contain  CFCs  in 
their  final  form,  making  detection  for  trade 
restrictions  difficult. 

CFC  is  an  essential  part  of  many  products 
imported  to  the  United  States.  Consider  a 
partial  list  of  products: 

Products  containing  CPC's:  Automobile 
(alr-condltloners).  refrigerators,  air-condi- 
tioners, dehumidlflers,  packaging,  insula- 
tion, CFC  solvents,  Halon  fire  extinguishers. 


Products  in  which  CFC's  are  used  in  man- 
ufacture: Furniture,  carpets,  footwear, 
clothing,  automobiles  (Interiors),  electron- 
ics. 

Because  of  the  potential  trade  disadvan- 
tage to  which  U.S.  (or  other  protocol  par- 
ties) could  be  put  vis-a-vis  non-parties,  the 
U.S.-proposed  protocol  text  Included  a  pro- 
vision banning  bulk  imports  from  non-par- 
ties. As  a  result  of  dlscvissions  of  an  ad  hoc 
trade  Issues  group,  we  also  Intend  to  propose 
(in  Vieima)  restricting  the  import  from  non- 
parties of  products  containing  the  con- 
trolled chemicals. 

Question  7(e): 

Would  the  regulations,  if  any,  be  issued 
under  Section  157  of  the  Clean  Air  Act? 

Response: 

Yes.  EPA  Is  evaluating  its  upcoming  regu- 
latory decisions  based  on  Section  157  of  the 
CHean  Air  Act,  but  will  also  consider  other 
provisions  and  statutes  to  the  extent  they 
may  be  relevant. 

Question  7(f): 

What  substances  wHI  be  considered  for 
regulation? 

Response: 

While  EPA  is  considering  regulation  of  all 
chemicals  suspected  to  deplete  stratospheric 
ozone,  the  U.S.  advocates  tntemational  con- 
trol of  CFC-11,  CFC-12,  CFC-113,  CTC-114, 
Halon  1211,  and  Halon  1301.  Because  we  be- 
lieve that  these  substances  represent  a  more 
significant  risk  to  the  environment,  our  ef- 
forts have  focused  on  them. 

Q\ie*tUm  8(a): 

Please  describe  the  Soviet  and  Nordic  pro- 
posals and  explain  any  concerns  about 
them. 

Response: 

At  the  December  1986  negotiating  session 
the  Nordic  countries  (Norway,  Finland,  and 
Sweden)  actively  supported  the  U.S.  phased 
reduction  approach.  Their  proposal  is  to 
make  a  one  sentence  revision  of  the  U.S. 
proposed  text,  so  as  to:  (a)  have  the  first 
step  of  the  control  schedule  be  a  25%  reduc- 
tion Instead  of  a  freeze  in  emissions:  (b) 
exempt  parties  from  this  first  step  If  their 
emissions  are  below  0.2  kg/capita.  While  we 
agree  with  the  idea  of  an  exemption  for  low 
users,  the  0.2  kg/capita  level  may  be  too 
high  to  adequately  protect  the  ozone  layer. 
We  also  believe  that,  if  set  at  an  appropriate 
level,  the  exemption  should  apply  for  all  re- 
duction steps,  not  Just  the  first. 

The  proposal  by  the  USSR  would  have 
the  Parties:  (a)  establish  a  global  limit  on 
production  of  CH^X^-ll  and  -12;  (b)  set  na- 
tional consumption  limits,  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  population,  to  divide  up  the  global 
production  celling;  (c)  take  measures  to  de- 
velop technologies  lor  emissions  reduction. 

We  have  three  main  concerns  with  the 
Soviet  proposal.  First,  it  is  too  narrow  in 
scope;  the  ozone  layer  is  not  Just  at  risk 
from  CTC-ll  and  -12,  but  from  other 
chemicals  as  well.  We  believe  the  protocol 
should  also  Include  CFC-113.  -14,  Halon 
1211,  and  Halon  1301.  Second,  we  believe 
that  Soviet  provision  to  exempt  all  develop- 
ing countries  Is  too  broad  to  adequately  pro- 
tect the  ozone  layer.  We  are  more  inclined 
toward  an  exemption  for  countries  with  an 
adjusted  production  below  a  certain  per 
capita  level.  Third,  we  are  concerned  that 
an  allocation  system  based  on  population 
would  be  needlessly  complex,  particularly 
when  emissions  are  being  phased  out  In  the 
long  run  (thus  obviating  the  need  to  allo- 
cate "rights  to  pollute").  Furthermore,  set- 
ting national  consumption  limits  using  such 
a  system  could  be  controversial  and  thus 


make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  reach  i 
ment  among  the  parties. 

Quettion  8(b): 

What  is  being  done  to  encourage  more  na- 
tions to  participate  in  the  next  negotia- 
tions? 

Response: 

Since  the  December  session,  we  have  been 
very  active  in  encouraging  more  natlotts  to 
participate  in  the  negotiations.  We  have 
also  undertaken  considerable  efforts  to  in- 
crease awareness  of  the  potential  threat  to 
the  ozone  layer  and  to  Increase  understand- 
ing for  the  VS.  position  at  the  negotiations. 
A  list  describing  the  actions  we  have  taken 
Is  attached. 

ARTICLE  Ii:  CORTHOL  MXaSOUS 

1.  The  Parties  recognize  that  it  Is  essential 
to  establish  an  agreed  limit  for  the  permissi- 
ble annual  volume  of  world-wide  production 
of  CPCs  [11.  12]. 

2.  The  Parties  consider  it  essential  to  es- 
tablish maximum  permissible  volumes  of 
annual  consumption  of  CPCs  for  each  of 
the  State  Parties  to  the  Protocol,  on  the 
basis  of  the  agreed  limit  for  the  annual 
volume  of  world-wide  production  of  CFCs 
and  the  population  of  each  coiuitry. 

3.  The  provisions  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  maximum  permissible  volumes 
of  annual  consumption  of  CFCs  shall  not 
extend  to  the  developing  countries,  bearing 
in  mind  their  special  clrcuoutances  and  re- 
quirements. 

4.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  exceed, 
up  to  the  years  2000,  the  maximum  t>erml8- 
sible  voltmie  of  annual  consimiption  of 
CPCs  agreed  for  It.  The  transition  to  the  es- 
tablished maximum  permissible  volumes  of 
consiunptions  shall  be  effected  over  a  period 
of  three  years  from  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  ProtocoL 

5.  The  Parties  shall  take  measures  to 
devise  alternative  technologies  by  the  year 
2000  with  a  view  to  reducing  atmospheric 
emissions  of  CFCs  and  other  substances  ca- 
pable of  affecting  the  ozone  layer,  and  shall 
co-operate  in  the  development  and  realiza- 
tion of  the  best  possible  technologies. 

6.  The  provisions  of  the  present  article 
shall  in  no  way  affect  the  right  of  the  Par- 
ties to  adopt  more  stringent  measures  than 
those  set  out  in  paragraphs  1-4. 

Proposal  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land as  substitute  for  paragraph  1  and  2  in 
article  II,  U.S.  protocol  proposal:  "Any 
party  whose  emissions  of  fully  halogenated 
alkanes  in  1986  exceed  0,20  kg/capita  shall 
reduce  their  emissions  In  relation  to  the 
1986-level  by  at  least  25%  as  soon  as  possible 
and  at  the  latest  by  1991".  Paragraph  3,  4 
and  5  in  the  same  article  become  paragraph 
2,  3  and  4. 

KPA/STATX  DEPAHTHXirr  IHTBUIATIOHAL  ntlTIA- 
TTVXS  OH  STRATOSPHERIC  OZORE  HEOOTI*- 
TIONS 

The  following  steps  have  been  taken  joint- 
ly by  EPA  and  the  State  Department,  fol- 
lowing the  December  I-S.  1986  negotiation 
session  In  Geneva,  to  build  international 
support  for  early  conclusion  of  an  effective 
protocol  to  protect  the  ozone  layer  from  po- 
tentially harmful  chemicals. 

1.  Ozone  layer  Issues  raised  by  U.S.  during 
U.S. -Soviet  bilateral  environmental  meeting 
in  Washington,  Dec.  13-17,  and  agreement 
obtained  to  hold  early  consultations  on  sci- 
ence of  ozone  depletion  in  Moscow. 

2.  Engaged  UNEP— by  cable,  telecons  with 
U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to  UNEP  in 
Nairobi,  and  during  Washington  visit  by 
senior  UNEP  official— to  urge  adherence  to 
original    negotiating    timetable,    and    that 
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UNSP  Inereaae  lU  sUff  support  for  the  pre- 
pmnttory  work  to  help  ensure  success. 

3.  EPA  Administrator  ThoouLS  called  U.K. 
EnTtronment  Minister  Wsldegrsve  to  seek 
his  help  In  keepins  to  the  negotiating  sched- 
ule, and  to  explore  ways  of  elevating  the  im- 
portanoe  of  the  Issue  in  Europe.  Agreement 
was  reached  that  early  visits  by  n.S.  experts 
could  help  expand  awareness  and  under- 
standing. 

4.  Cable  sent  to  EC  capitals  asking  V&. 
Mission  EC  and  embassies  to  approach  EC 
leadership  to  urge  that  steps  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  EC  negotiatiors  come  to  Vienna 
with  flexibility  to  negoUate  across  range  of 
issues.  UJS.  Ambassador  to  EC  met  with  EC 
Commlsslaner. 

5.  Issue  has  been  placed  on  agenda  of  UwS.- 
EC  bilateral  discussion  scheduled  for  Wash- 
ington in  late  March. 

6.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Negroponte 
and  Deputy  DJ5.  Trade  RepresenUtlve 
Smith  discussed  osone  protocol  with  senior 
Japanese  officials  during  separate  visits  to 
Tokyo.  This  followed  cables  requesting  such 
consultations. 

7.  Issue  also  raised  in  Washington  with 
Japanese  Embassy  officials,  leading  to  invi- 
tion  for  VA  team  to  visit  Tokyo  in  March. 

8.  USIA  "Worldnet"  capability  used  for 
January  37  interactive  briefing  by  State  De- 
partment negotiator  and  NASA  scientist  for 
European  experts  and  reporters  in  six  cap- 
itals, with  second  briefing  scheduled  for 
February  11. 

9.  Consultation  held  with  Canadian  dele- 
gation. Jan.  39  in  Washington,  to  exchange 
information  and  views  about  second  negoti- 
ating session. 

10.  Ambassadors  Negroponte  and  Bene- 
dick discussed  osone  layer  Issue  with  Brazil- 
ian Minister  of  Environment. 

11.  Scientific  team,  involving  representa- 
tives from  NASA.  NOAA  and  EPA,  and  in- 
cluding a  prominent  Norwegian  modeler, 
was  sent  to  Moscow  for  Feb.  3-8  discussions. 

12.  Second  team,  with  similar  composition 
plus  the  principal  n.S.  negotiator,  was  sent 
to  Brussels,  Paris  and  London.  Feb.  2-5.  to 
meet  with  senior  policy  makers  from  those 
countries  plus  the  European  Community  (in 
advance  of  Feb.  13  meeeting  of  EC  Council). 
Meetings  arranged  by  U.S.  Embassies  based 
on  Joint  EPA  and  State  requests. 

13.  Nordic  naUons  advised  that  Feb.  3-« 
meeting  of  ECE  Working  Oroup  on  Nitro- 
gen Oxide  Protocol  (Oeneva)  can  serve  as 
forums  for  discussing  status  of  ozone  negoti- 
ations, and  that  EPA  member  of  n.S.  dele- 
gation will  be  prepared  to  participate  in  sep- 
arate ad  hoc  meetings  of  Interested  parties. 

Qvettlon  8fc): 

Please  describe  your  efforts  to  further  ex- 
amine the  trade  issues  concerning  CFCs. 
What  are  those  issues? 

Response: 

Since  the  December  negotiating  session, 
we  have  been  holding  regular  meetings  of 
an  informal  "trade  issues"  workgroup,  com- 
prised of  representatives  from  State.  Com- 
merce. USTR,  and  EPA.  The  primary  issues 
which  this  group  has  been  addressing  are: 

1.  What  are  the  trade  implications  of  vari- 
ous methods  for  calculating  emissions  (e.g.. 
production,  adjusted  production)? 

2.  What  are  the  legal  Implications  of  vari- 
ous proposals  for  controlling  trade  in  the 
protocol?  Are  they  consistent  with  the 
OATT.  other  international  law.  UJB.  law? 

3.  How  should  trade  be  controlled  to  pro- 
tect parties  from  being  put  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  vis  a  vis  non-parties?  What  are 
the  practical  oonslderatkms  of  restricting 
Imports  from  non-partlea  of  bulk,  products 


containing,   or  made  with,   the  chemicals 
controlled  by  the  protocol? 

4.  Should  exiMfts  of  technology  for,  and 
direct  Investment  In,  facilities  for  producing 
the  chemicals  controlled  by  the  protocol  in 
the  territory  of  non-parties  be  restricted  by 
the  protocol?  What  are  the  practical  and 
legal  considerations  of  doing  so? 

These  issues  were  discussed  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  State  Department  on  February 
5,  which  was  attended  by  a  member  of  your 
staff,  Mr.  David  Pinnlgan.  other  Congres- 
sional staff,  and  representatives  from  indus- 
try and  environmental  groups. 

Qriettion  9: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  November  26.  1986,  re- 
lease by  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE) 
of  a  December  seminar  to  describe  DOE's 
"state-of-the-art  reports  on  carbon  dioxide 
research  and  the  greenhouse  effect."  Sena- 
tor Chaffee,  in  recent  Senate  hearings,  said 
ozone  'depletion  and  the  greenhouse  effect 
can  no  longer  be  treated  solely  as  important 
scientific  questions."  The  World  Resource 
Institute  is  also  concerned  about  the  green- 
house problem.  What  is  the  science  today 
regarding  the  greenhouse  effect?  What  is 
the  status  of  the  research?  What  is  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  to  the  ozone  issue?  What  is 
being  done  about  this  problem  in  the  U.S. 
and  worldwide?  If  the  problem  relates  to 
the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  in  the  U.S.  and 
elsewhere,  what  are  the  alternative,  since 
halting  such  burning  by  our  factories, 
homes,  and  utilities  does  not  appear  likely? 

Response: 

Recent  national  and  tntematlonal  scientif- 
ic organizations  have  summarized  the  scien- 
tific consensus  concerning  the  greenhouse 
effect  (e.g..  NAS  1979.  1983:  WMO  1985). 

Because  some  of  the  same  trace  gases  in- 
fluence both  stratospheric  ozone  and  global 
warming,  the  two  issues  have  sometimes 
been  linked.  In  addition,  changes  in  the  ver- 
tical distribution  of  osone  have  a  direct  radi- 
ative forcing  effect. 

Several  studies  are  currently  underway  re- 
garding the  greenhouse  effect  and  possible 
societal  responses.  At  the  request  of  several 
Senators  EPA  is  conducting  assessments  of 
the  effecU  of  global  climate  change  and 
strategies  to  stabilize  the  concentrations  of 
greenhouse  gases.  The  National  Climate 
Program  Office  coordinates  federal  research 
regarding  climate  change.  The  Department 
of  Energy  is  continuing  research  on  COi  and 
climate,  vegetation  response  and  their  effect 
on  society  and  has  recently  released  a  sever- 
al volume  series  of  "State-of-the-Art"  re- 
ports. In  addition,  related  efforts  by  NOAA. 
NASA,  and  NSF  seek  to  improve  under- 
standing of  a  greenhouse  warming  in  the 
context  of  overall  climate  variability.  Inter- 
national efforts  are  coordinated  by  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization's  World 
Climate  Research  Programme.  Other  na- 
tions are  also  conducting  studies  on  this 
issue. 

As  stated  above,  strategies  to  stabilize 
greenhouse  gases  will  be  evaluated  in  a 
future  EPA  report.  Because  carbon  dioxide 
is  now  thought  to  contribute  slightly  less 
than  half  of  the  total  projected  greenhouse 
warming  by  the  mld-21st  century,  the  EPA 
report  will  also  consider  other  trace  gases, 
such  as  methane,  nitrous  oxide,  and  chloro- 
fluorocarlwns,  as  weU.  Options  to  limit 
greenhouse  warming  include  setting  limits 
on  fossil  fuel  consumption,  which  can  be 
achieved  through  energy-efficient  nuclear 
or  solar  power,  as  well  as  limits  on  other 
trace  gases. 


CoMicrrTKz  OK  EmuGT  ahd  Comaxcs, 

Waihinaton.  DC.  March  4.  1987. 
Hon.  Lax  M.  Thomas, 

AdminUtratOT,    Environmental    Protection 
Aoency,  Washington,  DC. 

DxAK  Mr.  Thomas:  Thank  you  for  your 
March  2.  1987  reply  to  my  January  2  letter 
relative  to  the  United  States'  consideration 
of  worldwide  protective  measures  for  the 
stratospheric  ozone.  Tour  reply  is  quite 
helpful.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  number  of 
matters  that  continue  to  concern  me,  espe- 
cially as  the  U.S.  continues  on  Its  negotia- 
tion course  for  a  global  protocol  and  as  your 
agency  prepares  to  respond  in  May  to  the 
Court  Order  of  May  17.  1986  in  Naturxti  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  Inc.  v.  Lee  Thomas, 
Administrator,  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Civ.  Action  No.  84-3587. 

The  Committee  staff,  like  your  staff,  have 
Just  returned  from  the  second  round  of  ne- 
gotiations in  Vienna  and  report  that  there 
appears  to  be  further  progress,  albeit  slow 
progress,  toward  development  of  a  protocol. 
That  is  good  news  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  your  agency  deserve  congratula- 
tions for  these  efforts.  However,  the  poten- 
tial contents  of  that  protocol  arf  «tU!  of 
some  concern,  in  light  of  some  of  the  an- 
swers provided  by  your  agency  and  the 
State  Department  in  response  to  my  letter. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  letter  of  February  19. 
1987  to  Secretary  Shultz  and  you,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  protocol  is  not  receiving 
adequate  attention  at  a  high  enough  level  in 
the  Administration.  One  area  of  concern  is 
the  trade  area.  A  strong  and  effective  trade 
provision  is  important.  But  to  be  worltable 
and  effective,  it  must  be  consistent  with 
other  U.S.  policies  and  trade  practices, 
unless  there  is  some  basis  for  deviation.  I  do 
not  have  a  feeling  that  there  has  been  a  co- 
ordinated development  of  such  a  provision 
for  this  protocol. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  input  from  the  user  indus- 
tries that  could  be  severely  affected  by  any 
significant  reduction  requirements  or  the 
trade  provisions  of  the  protocol. 

As  you  know,  I  am  a  firm  supporter  of 
these  international  negotiations  and  the 
need  for  a  reasonable  and  effective  protocol 
that  achieves  the  goals  of  health  and  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  the  protection  of 
American  Jobs.  However,  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  the  current  approach  fully  meets  both 
objectives. 

I  imderstand  that  the  U.S.  is  planning  to 
meet  in  early  April  with  some  countries  that 
may  share  the  U.S.  objectives  and  that  the 
third  round  will  be  in  Vienna  in  late  April.  I 
urge  that  this  time  be  well  used  to  resolve 
these  concerns. 

Enclosed  are  some  st>ecif  ic  questions  that 
address  some  of  my  concerns.  I  request  your 
response  at  least  10  days  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  third  round  of  negotiations. 

Incidentally,  your  reply  to  my  question 
7(a)  states  that  the  "Court  Order  requires  a 
proposal  by  May  1  1987,  and  a  final  rule  by 
November  1.  1987,"  However,  the  actual 
wording  of  the  Order  does  not  seem  to  sup- 
port that  statement.  It  states: 

2.  Not  later  than  May  1.  1987,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA  shall  sign  a  Federal  Register 
notice  proposing  regulatory  action  on  CFCs 
or  representing  a  basis  for  a  proposed  deci- 
sion to  take  no  action. 

3.  Not  later  than  November  1,  1987.  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  shall  sign  a  Federal 
Register  notice  promulgating  regulations  or 
announcing  a  final  decision  to  take  no 
action. 


A  "no  action"  decision  at  either  time  is 
not  a  rule. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerly, 

JoHM  D.  Dntonx. 

CTutirman. 

COMMITRI  OH  ElfXBGT  AND  COMMXBCS  Em- 
CL0ST7SX  POR  THE  EHVIROmfXirTAL  PROTBC- 
TIOH  AOKIf  CT 

(Re:  Ozone  Layer  Protocol  and  Related 
I  Matters) 
I  March  4.  1987. 

TRADE  MATTKR8 

In  reply  to  question  8(c),  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency's  (EPA)  letter  of 
March  2,  1987  indicates  that  consideration 
of  the  trade  issues  t>egan  last  December 
when  EPA  began  to  hold  "regular  meetings 
of  an  informal"  working  group.  The  letter 
lists  four  primary  issues  addressed  and 
states  that  they  were  "discussed"  at  a  Feb- 
ruary 5  meeting  attended  by  House  and 
Senate  staff  and  others. 

On  February  19,  1987, 1  wrote  to  Secretary 
Shultz  and  you  and  said  that  the  Commit- 
tee staff  returned  from  that  meeting  with 
the  view  that  the  "worldng  group"  had 
"little  appreciation  for  this  issue  or  its 
impact  on  U.S.  industries  and  Jobs."  Subse- 
quently, at  Vienna,  the  U.S.  delegation  pre- 
sented a  new  trade  docimient  which  was  not 
available  on  February  5  and  which,  on  its 
face,  appeared  reasonable  and  appropriate. 
That  document,  with  some  changes,  was 
adopted  as  a  worlting  paper  for  "all  delega- 
tions to  consider"  (see  enclosure). 

According  to  the  enclosed  United  Nations 
document,  the  1985  Convention  was  signed 
by  29  countries,  but  only  five  countries 
(Canada,  Finland.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
U.S.)  have  ratified  it.  While  I  know  it  is  Am- 
bassador Benedick's  hope  and  expectation 
that  many  nations  will  ultimately  sign  and 
ratify  the  convention  and  a  protocol,  this 
cannot  be  a  certainty.  Presumably,  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  an  "Article  on  Con- 
trol of  Trade"  in  the  proposed  protocoL 

That  draft  article  concerns  me.  For  exam- 
ple, it  provides  for  a  ban  or  restriction  on 
"imports  of  products  containing  sulMtances 
controlled  by  this  protocol  from  any  state 
not  party  to  this  protocol  (unless  such  state 
Is  In  full  compliance  with  Article  .  .  .  and 
this  Article."  The  protocol  parties  must  pro- 
vide a  list  of  such  products  and  "standards 
for  applying  such  measures  uniformly." 

Under  this  provision,  a  coimtry  like  South 
Korea,  which  last  model  year  imported  to 
the  U.S.  over  100,000  cars  and  plans  to 
import  more  than  double  that  amount  this 
model  year,  could  find  that  the  U.S.  must 
ban  or  restrict  such  importation  of  any  cars 
with  CFCs.  While  I  might  applaud  that 
result  from  a  purely  parochial  Michigan 
viewpoint,  what  are  policy  implications  for 
the  U.S.  of  such  action  beyond  the  narrow 
confines  of  the  objectives  of  this  protocol? 
Is  it  likely  that  the  U.S.  would  want  to 
impose  such  a  l>an  or  restriction,  taking  into 
consideration  other  Interests  in  that  coun- 
try? What  happens  If  the  South  Korean 
manufacturers  Import  the  cars  with  the  air 
condition  units  disassembled  and  uncharged 
with  CFCs  and  arrange  for  their  assembly 
and  charge  in  the  U.S..  as  is  done  today  by 
several  foreign  manufacturers? 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  exception 
which  appears  throughout  this  draft  article 
on  trade.  It  appears  to  allow  a  nonparty  to 
avoid  the  obligations  of  the  protocol  and 
continue  to  enjoy  trade  with  the  parties. 
merely  l>ecause  that  party  is  in  partial  com- 


pliance with  the  protocol.  That  does  not 
appear  fair,  nor  does  it  seem  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  protocol. 

I  am  also  unclear  what  it  means  to  "re- 
strict" imports.  What  measures  could  consti- 
tute a  restriction?  Are  we  contemplating 
tariffs  or  some  other  restriction?  P^lrther. 
the  draft  article  calls  for  "standards"  for  ap- 
plying measures  "uniformly  by  aU  parties." 
Does  that  also  mean  ttiat  all  products  com- 
monly produced  by  one  or  more  parties 
would  be  restricted  in  a  uniform  manner  by 
all  parties? 

Is  the  article  adequate  from  the  stand- 
point of  U.S.  industry  and  Jolx.  How  will  it 
impact  on  U.S.  firms  that  have  dealings 
with  non-party  countries,  including  develop- 
ing countries? 

I  request  your  comments  and  your  assur- 
ances that  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
State,  and  Defense,  and  the  UJ3.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative fully  support  this  draft  article 
on  trade. 

HALOR'S  AHD  THE  DEPEHSE  DEPARnCKRT 

In  question  4(b),  I  asked  for  the  Defense 
Department's  view  on  including  Halons  in 
the  protocol.  I  did  not  get  a  direct  reply.  In- 
stead. EPA  states  an  awareness  of  the 
DOD's  "unique  requirements  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  Halons  for  fire  protection"  and 
adds: 

"The  agency  will  consider  these  special 
circumstances,  including  national  security 
or  unique  operational  readiness  situations 
of  the  armed  services  wlien  Oie  various  resru- 
latory  ovtions  are  evaluated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Halons  may  be  one  such  special  case. 
Halons  are  widely  deployed  within  the  mili- 
tary for  fire  protection  in  critical  environ- 
ments and  around  high  value  assets.  The 
protection  of  personnel  and  equipment 
needed  for  operational  readiness,  computer 
and  command  and  control  facilities,  and 
"one-of-a-IUnd"  trainers  are  all  essential  for 
maintaining  national  security.  However, 
EPA  feels  that  DOD  should  make  every  at- 
tempt to  reduce  its  emissions  in  the  near 
term,  and  it  may  prove  desirable  to  ulti- 
mately restrict  the  deployment  of  Halon- 
iHued  extinguishing  systems.  In  the  near 
term,  DOD  agencies  could  be  encouraged  to 
minimize  unneeded  full-sjrstem  tests  (and 
thus  releases)  of  Halon-contalnlng  room 
fire-extinguishing  systems,  to  limit  "live" 
fire-fighting  training  exercises  with  Halon 
portable  extinguishers  when  alternative 
methods  are  available,  and  to  generally 
limit  the  unnecessay  discharge  of  Halon 
fire-extinguishing  agents  to  the  atmos- 
phere. DOD  agencies  could  employ  the  pru- 
dent use  of  Halon  agents  to  protect  life, 
high-value  electronic  components,  or  to 
fight  aircraft  fires  during  the  near  term. 

"As  part  of  DOD's  long-term  actions  on 
this  Issue,  each  armed  service  could  review 
their  planned  weapons  and  support  systems 
and  identify  Halon  uses  that  may  be  modi- 
fied and  /or  substituted  for  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. In  addition,  lUcD  and  logistical  support 
Investigations  should  be  undertaken  to  iden- 
tify controls  and/or  product  replacements 
that  can  be  deployed  in  existing  Halon- 
agent-based  sjrstems. 

"UPA  has  held  Informal  working  level  dis- 
cussions with  most  of  the  armed  services 
and  with  DOD  officials.  A  DOD-sponsored 
meeting  of  all  the  service  representatives 
was  held  in  mid-February.  At  these  informal 
ditcutaions  and  in  the  DOD-sponsored  meet- 
ing, EPA  representatives  continued  to  state 
the  above  rationale  on  military  uses  of 
Halons  and  requested  that  the  services  sup- 


port data  collection  and  analyaia'in  support 
of  the  national  CFC  policy. " 

The  above  response  clearly  'nilirat^s 
EPA's  views  on  what  the  DOD  "could"  or 
"should"  do,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Service  Secra- 
taries  agree.  I  welcome  the  EPA  view,  but  I 
specifically  sought  the  DOD  view  alao.  I  re- 
iterate that  request. 

(a)  What  are  the  DOD's  unique  require- 
ments? 

(b)  What  is  the  "national  CFC  poUcy"? 

(c)  In  the  above  reply  and  elsewhere  in 
the  March  2  reply  (.e.g.,  question  6(c)).  EPA 
refers  to  regulatory  actions  or  options. 
What  "regulatory  options"  does  EPA  con- 
template? Will  they  require  legislation? 
How  can  these  options  provide  special  ex- 
ceptions for  DOD  needs  unless  the  final 
protocol  provides  such  as  escape?  Is  such  as 
escape  desirable? 

(d)  Please  provide  the  date  of  the  meeting 
and  the  indentity  of  the  persons  attending. 
What  did  DOD  say  at  that  meeting? 

(e)  The  above  EPA  reply  lists  several  EPA 
suggestions.  Does  the  DOD  agree  with 
them? 

I  stress  that  I  share  EPA's  view  that 
Halons  probably  should  be  included  in  the 
protocol  in  some  form.  But  it  appears  that 
EPA  also  is  seeking  reductions  in  the  use  of 
these  Halons  and  I  have  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  EPA  (and  maybe  the  DOD)  is  not  in- 
formed alx>ut  the  consequences  of  the  re- 
ductions. That  is  a  concern. 

AVAILABILITT  OF  SOBSlllUl'ES 

On  several  occasions.  I  expressed  concern 
that  any  reduction  of  C^FCs  in  the  protocol 
take  into  consideration  the  vast  number  of 
user  industries  in  the  U.S.  so  as  to  avoid  ad- 
verse Impacts,  including  loss  of  American 
Jobs.  My  question  6  cited  an  EPA  contracted 
study  that  indicated  that  early  development 
of  substitutes  that  are  technically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  for  these  users  was  prob- 
ably quite  optimistic.  I  asked  for  the  VS. 
analsrsis  of  the  "availability  of  substitutes 
and  their  costs  within  the  time  frames  and 
percentages  contemplated  in  the  November 
25  draft."  I  did  not  get  that  analysis.  In- 
stead, EPA  said: 

"EPA  believes  that  current  control  tech- 
nologies, expanded  use  of  CFC-22  and 
blends,  expanded  recapture  and  recycling, 
product  substitutes,  and  improved  servicing 
practices  could  substantially  reduce  current 
emissions  of  CFC-l\.  -12,  -113.  and  -114  and 
Halons  1211  and  1301.  These  reductions 
would  not  depend  on  technological  innova- 
tions, major  capital  Investments,  or  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  new  chemical  substi> 
tutes. 

"EPA  has  initiated  studies  that  shouU 
provide  a  better  guantitative  Inisis  for  esti- 
mating costs,  timeframe,  and  potential  re- 
ductions. At  their  completion,  we  will  be 
able  to  provide  more  than  an  illustration  of 
the  Quantity  and  timetable  for  phased  reduc- 
tions. 

"The  EPA  draft  report  on  chemical  substi- 
tutes does  contain  extensive  discussion  of 
the  problems  of  posssible  toxicity,  oil  com- 
patibility, and  other  commercialization  re- 
quirements for  new  chemicals.  EPA  will  con- 
tinue to  report  the  prospects  of  new  chemi- 
cals and  to  work  with  industry  to  reduce  the 
uncertainty  about  the  appropriateness  of 
new  chemicals.  Note  that  the  DuPont  policy 
statement  on  this  issue  states  that  they  be- 
lieve chemical  substitutes  might  be  available 
5  years  after  an  economic  or  regulatory  in- 
centive exists.  EPA  is  expanding  Its  research 
into  chemical  sulxtltutes.  working  both  on 
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the  production  and  uaer  aldn  to  expedite  tta 
imdentazMUnc  of  these  taniee." 

Ttila  reply  la  not  reaaaurlng  particularly 
«iwn  I  read  that  KPA  has  Just  "Initiated" 
tlie  ctodlee  that  "should"  provide  better 
<tata.  The  Chairman  of  the  UN  oonfermce, 
HiiilWBiIni  Wlnfried  I^ng.  la  reported  by 
the  New  York  Timea  as  envialonlns  a  20  per- 
cent reduction  of  output  within  three  years 
of  aignlng.  The  draft  protocol  calla  for  re- 
ductions of  between  10-M  percent  in  stMne 
unapodfied  period  of  time. 

(a)  What  Is  the  basis  for  bellevlnc  that 
safe.  Don-tozlc  and  technically  effective 
substitutes  can  be  developed  and  used  by  all 
the  affected  uaen  wtthln  the  time  frames 
belDC  dtacuaed  and  supported  by  Ambaoa- 
dor  Benedick?  Is  the  X3J&.  baslnc  iU  necotla- 
tioiM  on  the  above  DuPont  comment  which 
appears  quite  speculative.  Is  dependent  on 
some  un^edfled  incentives  that  apparently 
do  not  now  exist,  and  falls  to  discuss  the 
time  required  by  the  users  to  adapt  to  any 
such  substitutes?  What  time  Is  required  for 
users  to  accommodate  substitutes,  swmmlng 
they  are  adequate? 

(b)  In  a  February  20  letter  to  the  Commit- 
tee, a  consultant  for  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company  said: 

"Uses  of  CFCs  for  foam  blowing  are  of 
great  concern  to  our  company,  both  direct- 
ly, as  a  foam  producer,  and  Indirectly  as  a 
supplier  of  urethane  and  thermoplastic 
foam  raw  materials.  In  general,  then  are  no 
eommerciaUy  available  $vb*titute*  for  CFC- 
11  and  CFC-12  in  major  foam  blowing  ap- 
plication*, and  many  of  thete  product* 
could  be  virtually  eliminated  by  rettrictive 
TCfmlation*  on  the  CFC*  use  for  thi*  pur- 
pose:  Additionally,  blowing  agent  costs  rep- 
resent a  very  significant  part  of  foam  pro- 
ductl<H)  costs,  so  that  proposals  for  CFC  tax- 
ation and/or  substitution  by  higher  priced 
substitutes  would  adversely  affect  foam  cost 
competltlveneas.  further,  in  doaed-ceU 
foam*  tuch  a*  tho*e  rigid  urethane  and  poly- 
styrene foam*  uted  for  building  insulation, 
mott  of  the  CFC  blowing  agent  remain*  in 
the  foam  for  many  year*  and  contribute* 
sutetanHoily  to  the  foam*'  insulating  effi- 
cieney.  TM*  severely  limit*  the  possibility  of 
CFC  recovery  and  recycling  a*  an  alterna- 
tive technology  for  such  foam*. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Dow  Is  a  major  user  of  CFC-12  for  the 
production  of  insulating  grades  of  sts^renlc 
foams.  This  CFC  has  become  the  blowing 
acent  of  choice  since  It  Is  low  In  toxicity  and 
flammabOlty  and  high  In  Its  contribution  to 
the  thermal  insulating  properties  of  the 
final  foam  product.  No  other  material  avail- 
oMe  today  offers  such  a  combination  of  fa- 
vorable properties.  It  Is  possible  that  alter- 
native CRC  blowing  agents  could  become 
available.  In  which  case  the  principal  effect 
would  be  the  likely  Increased  cost  of  the 
final  foam  product. 

"Dow  Is  not  the  only  producer  of  foamed 
polystyrene  Insulating  products.  If  the  rest 
of  the  world  were  to  have  to  convert  to  al- 
ternative blowing  agents,  we  would  remain 
competitive.  If.  however,  the  n.8.  was  to 
take  a  unilateral  regulatory  action  in  ttUs 
respect,  it  Is  clear  that  VS.  Industry  would 
soon  become  noncompetitive  on  a  cost/per- 
formance bads. 

"A  reasonable  conversion  time  for  this  use 
Is  dependent  on  the  availability  of  suitable 
alternatives.  When,  and  if,  such  material* 
become  commercially  available,  it  loould 
probably  take  two  to  three  years  to  convert 
our  woridwide  production  sites  to  a  new 
tyttem.  It  Is  not  Ukely  to  be  an  easy  task,  for 
foam  blowing  Is  part  art  and  part  science. 
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Baaed  on  a  five-year  projection  for  commer-  prooedtires.    and    refrigerant    recovery    at 

claliaatlon    of    alternative    CFC's.    a    time  product    disposal,    which    would    minimise 

frame  of  «ix  to  eight  years  tor  blowing  agent  emissions." 

substitution  Is  not  unreasonable.  When  will  this  EPA  investigation  be  com- 
"It  Is  interesting  to  consider  the  energy  pleted  and  the  results  available  for  VJS.  con- 
aspects  of  the  use  of  urethane  and  styrenlc  sideration  in  the  negotiations? 
foams.  As  you  know,  the  puletiUal  ozone  de-  othxr  MATms 
pleUon   Issue   and  the   greenhouse  effects  j^  ^  j^  ^^  quesUon  4<c).  EPA  said  that 
Issue  cannot  be  completely  separated  from  ..^^j^  used  to  fill  air  conditioners  In  motor 
each  other.  Insulating  foams  have  contHb-  ^^^^168  would  be  counted  by  the  producing 
'*^.J?"^..i*'  ^  rnaintenance  of  a  high  ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^J  ^^^  vehicles  were  shipped  to 
guality  of  life  and  reduc^  coruumption  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^  elsewhere."  Is  that  true  where, 
energy,    which    today    primarUy    involves  ^    ^^^^     ^^^^    j^^j        manufacturers 
fossU  fuel  combustiona*  the  energy  source  ^    ^^^  vehicles  to  the  U.S.  and  charge  the 
It  U  clear  that  the  reducUon  In  InsulaUon  ^  conditioner  with  the  CFCs  in  the  V£.7  If 
capacity  for  refrigeraUon  andbulldta«iwm  ,     ^„  expanded,  what  would  be 
Increaae  demand  for  energy.  This  will  result  the  Impact  on  the  UA? 
In  Increased  foesU  fuel  use  and  increased  ""*«»->. «"  ""^     Z_ 
COi  production  with  Its  Involvement  In  the 
greenhouse  effect  Issue.  Clearly,  we  Uve  in  v|qina  CONVEMTION  FOR  THE  PROTECTIOH  OF  THE  OZONE 

""7  '"^tfLrw  «?"/ J[S!^«II^  ^J^'  lAYER  CONCLUDED  AT  VIENNA  ON  22  MARCH  1985 

volves  some  Kind  of  trade-off  and  we  encour- 
age  the   consideration   of  all   aspects   and  (uie>! 
ramifications    of  any    regulatory   policies 
before  they  are  implemented." 

Dow's  consultant  said: 

If  severe  restrictions  are  imposed  on 
CPC's-11,  -12  and  -113,  It  would  severely 
affect  our  markets  for  carbon  tetrachloride 
and  perchloroethylene.  This  would  likely 
result  in  closing  some  production  units 
around  the  world  with  the  number  remain- 
ing being  dependent  on  the  extent  of  CFC- 
11,  -12,  and  -113  production  allowed,  and 
U.S.  industry's  ability  to  compete  for  the  re- 
maining market. 

A  secondary  effect  on  a  loss  of  CFC  pro- 
duction would  be  the  reduced  demand  for 
chlorine  and  the  consequent  loss  of  sodium 
hydroxide  capacity.  Sodium  hydroxide 
(caustic)  Is  an  unavoidable  co-product  pro- 
duced in  soiMx/detergents,  fabric  produc- 
tion, food  processing,  oil  production,  etc.  If 
CFC-11  and  CFC-12  were  to  be  banned,  there 
would  be  ttetween  two  and  three  biUion 
pounds  of  caustic  that  would  not  be  pro- 
duced on  a  global  basis.  Clearly,  any  imbal- 
ance In  demand  for  chlorine  and  caustic 
that  might  result  from  CFC  control  would 
cause  chlorine  producers  some  real  prob- 
lems in  addition  to  the  obvious  loss  of  pre- 
cursor sales.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem 
would  depend  on  the  degree  of  imbalance 
which  Is  dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  These  are  some  of  my  concerns  with  the 
present  CFCs  survive  or  new  "soft"  CFC's  gp;^  reply  and  the  vagueness  of  the  U.S.  ne- 
that  also  require  chlorine  become  viable  al-  gotUtlng  position  concerning  this  protocol, 
tematlves.  ifow  is  the  time  to  resolve  these  matters, 

(c)  Realizing  that  Dow  has  a  vast  econom-  ^ot  at  the  time  of  signing  the  protocol  or 
Ic  stake  In  these  matters  as  do  many  Indus-  thereafter.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  U.S.  do 
tries,  to  what  extent  has  EPA  and  the  De-  g^  ^nj  advise  tills  Committee  of  the  UA  po- 
partment  of  Energy  (DOE),  with  Its  energy     sjtjon  on  these  matters. 

conservation  duties,  considered  the  matters  

raised  by  Dow?  Does  EPA  and  DOE  disagree  j^  hoc  Workihg  Orout  of  Lksal  awd  Tkh- 

wtth  Dow?  Does  the  present  U.S.  position  „ic^  Experts  for  thx  Preparation  of  a 

reflect  these  concerns  that  I  assume  are  not  Protocol    oh    CHLORorLuoRocARBoifs    to 

unique  to  Dow?  ^hx  Vixkiia  CoirvnrnoH  for  thx  Protk- 

(d)  The  EPA  reply  also  said:  „£,„  q,  the  Ozoifx  Latxr  (Viekha  Group), 
"EPA  agrees  with  your  concern  for  the  Second  Session.  Vienna  23-27  February 

CFC  user  and  service  industries  and  for  con-         1937 

sumers  who  own   refrigeration  equipment       (Cfraft  report  of  the  ad  hoc  working  group 

that  m^  need  r«harglngdurta(MU  remain-       '"^J,7he  work  of  its  second  sSn) 

ing  userful  life.  Automobile  tur  conditioners  

are  a  particularly  large  source  of  emissions  report  of  the  sub-group  on  trade  issues 
from  leaks  and  intentional  discharge  during  The  Sub-Oroup  on  Trade  Issues  consld- 
servlce  and  disposal.  Sealed  units,  such  as  ered  the  compatibility  of  including  meas- 
refrlgerators,  freezers,  and  dehumidif ers,  ures  for  controlling  trade  between  parties  to 
have  less  emissions  because  they  are  able  to  the  Protocol,  and  trade  between  parties  and 
use  sealed  motor-compressor  units  and  rigid  non-parties,  with  the  rule  of  international 
tubing.  trade,  especially  the  OATT.  The  Sub-Oroup 
"EPA  Is  specifically  investigating  the  provisionally  concluded  that,  provided  it 
stock  of  existing  appliances  and  the  likely  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  measures 
service  requirements.  In  addition,  EPA  Is  in-  were  not  arbitrary  or  unjustifiable,  any  dis- 
vestlgating  the  full  range  of  options,  such  as  crimination  in  the  treatment  between  par- 
preventive   maintenance,   improved  service  ties  and  non-parties  would  be  permissible 
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under  the  exceptions  provided  by  Article 
XX  paragraph  (b)  of  the  OATT  (concerning 
conservation  of  exhaustible  natural  re- 
sources). However,  there  was  the  Impression 
that  discrimination  would  not  arise  at  all, 
when  trade  restrictions  regarding  non-par- 
ties would  not  apply  in  case  these  non-par- 
ties were  able  to  demonstrate  that  they 
complied  fully  with  the  control  measures 
provided  for  in  the  protocol.  Reference  was 
also  made  to  certain  precedents,  namely  the 
Coventlon  on  International  Trade  in  Endan- 
gered Species  of  Wild  Flora  and  F^una  and 
the  London  Dumping  Convention  Resolu- 
tion 29  ( 10)  on  Export  of  Waste  for  Disposal 
at  Sea.  Possible  Implications  of  the  Proto- 
col's trade  measures  in  the  light  of 
UNCTAD  guidelines  concerning  transfer  of 
technology  were  also  discussed.  The  Sub- 
Oroup  concluded  that  It  would  be  important 
for  all  delegations  to  consider  these  trade 
issues  prior  to  the  next  session. 

The  Sub-Oroup  has  provided  the  follow- 
ing text,  which  they  consider  would  be  a 
useful  aid  to  further  deliberation  on  the 
subject  by  all  delegations  before  the  next 
session  of  the  Working  Oroup: 

Article  on  control  of  trade 

1.  Within  (  )  years  after  entry  into  force 
of  this  Protocol,  each  I>arty  shall  ban  the 
import  of  the  oontroUed  substances  in  bulk 
from  any  state  not  party  to  this  protocol  (, 
unless  such  state  is  in  full  complicance  with 
Article  (  )  and  this  Article  and  has  submit- 
ted Information  to  that  effect  as  specified  In 
Article  (    )). 

2.  Within  (  )  years  after  entry  into  force 
of  this  Protocol,  each  Party  shall  (restrict) 
(ban)  imports  of  products  containing  sub- 
stances controlled  by  this  Protocol  from  any 
state  not  party  to  this  Protocol  (unless  such 
state  is  In  full  compliance  with  Article  (  ) 
and  this  Article,  and  tias  submitted  informa- 
tion to  that  effect  as  specified  in  Article  ( 
)).  At  least  one  year  prior  to  the  time  such 
measures  take  effect,  the  Parties  shall 
elaborate  in  an  aiuiex  a  list  of  the  products 
to  be  (restricted)  (banned)  and  standards 
for  applying  such  measures  uniformly  by  all 
Parties. 

3.  The  Parties  shall  Jointly  study  the  fea- 
sibility of  restricting  or  banning  imports  of 
products  produced  with  substances  con- 
trolled by  this  Protocol  from  any  state  not 
party  to  this  Protocol  (,  unless  such  state  Is 
in  full  compliance  with  Artlcle<  )  and  this 
Article  and  has  submitted  information  to 
that  effect  as  specified  in  Article  (    )). 

4.  Within  (  )  years  after  entry  into  force 
of  this  Protocol,  each  Party  shall  (ban)  (re- 
strict) (discourage)  the  exi>ort  of  technol- 
ogies (to  non-parties)  for  the  production 
and  use  of  the  controlled  substances  (.unless 
such  state  is  in  full  compliance  with  Article 
(  )  and  this  Article  and  has  submitted  in- 
formation to  that  effect  as  specified  in  Arti- 
cle (    )). 

5.  The  Parties  shall  not  provide  (to  non- 
parties) bilateral  or  multilateral  subsidies, 
aid,  credits,  guarantees,  or  instirance  pro- 
grams for  the  export  of  products,  equip- 
ment, plants,  or  technology  for  the  produc- 
tion or  use  of  the  controlled  substances  (, 
unless  such  state  is  in  full  compliance  with 
Article  (  )  and  this  Article  and  has  submit- 
ted Information  to  that  effect  as  specified  In 
Article  (    ». 

(6.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  4  and  6 
shall  not  apply  to  products,  equipment, 
plants  or  technologies  which  contribute  to 
the  protection  of  the  ocone  layer.) 


ComaTTEB  ON  Energy 

AND  Commerce. 
Washington,  DC.  March  6.  1987. 
Hon.  Oeorge  P.  Shultz. 
Secretary,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 

DC. 
Hon.  Malcolm  Baldridgb. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Clayton  Yeuttxx. 
U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense,  The  Pen- 
tagon, Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  John  S.  Herrington, 
Secretary,  Departynent  of  Energy, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Messrs.  Secretaries  and  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador: Enclosed  Is  a  letter  I  have  today  sent 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  concerning  the 
continuing  negotiations  for  a  protocol  to  the 
Vienna  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Ozone  Layer.  F^ease  note  the  questions 
regarding  trade,  military,  and  energy  con- 
servation matters  within  your  areas  of  ex- 
pertise. I  request  your  response  to  those 
matters  in  addition  to  those  of  EIPA. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dinobll. 

CTiairman. 

committeb  on  energy 

andCommkmcb, 
Washington,  DC,  March  13, 1987. 
Hon.  I^E  M.  Thomas, 

ildminittrator.    Environmental    Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  Since  writing  to  you 
last  week  about  the  Administration's  efforts 
to  develop  an  international  protocol  con- 
cerning the  production  and  use  of  CFCs,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  your  remarks 
and  those  of  Ambassador  Richard  Benedick 
at  the  March  9  hearing  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment.  I  was 
certainly  pleased  to  hear  the  positive  atti- 
tude of  you  both  toward,  obtaining  a  proto- 
col soon,  possibly  as  early  as  next  Septem- 
ber. Both  you  and  Ambassador  Benedick 
testified  in  strong  support  of  such  a  docu- 
ment and  in  opposition  to  any  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States.  I  commend  you 
for  that  view. 

My  staff  and  I  also  had  the  opportunity  to 
explain  to  Ambassador  Benedick,  in  greater 
detail,  the  concerns  I  expressed  to  you  In 
my  letter  of  March  4.  He  indicated  that 
while  he  is  the  U.S.  negotiator,  he  relies 
heavily  on  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  staff  for  the  tecluiical  advice. 
I  applaud  that,  as  they  are  quite  capable. 
However,  I  am  concerned,  as  I  have  indicat- 
ed, that  there  has  been  inadequate  techni- 
cal input  by  user  industries  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  protocol.  For  example,  there 
was.  as  I  understand  the  matter,  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  user  industries  (or  environ- 
mental groups  and  the  manufacturers  of 
CFCs)  to  review  and  comment  on  the  U.S. 
proposed  protocol  of  last  November  or  the 
more  recent  trade  proposal,  both  of  which 
were  largely  developed  by  EPA.  The  work- 
shops of  last  summer  and  fall  did  not  pro- 
vide a  real  opportunity  to  comment  on  any 
concrete  proposal  and  its  impacts.  Indeed, 
no  document  was  available  at  that  time. 

Also,  since  writing  to  you  I  have  received 
the  enclosed  document  from  one  user  indus- 
try, the  motor  vehicle  industry.  The  docu- 
ment Is  positive  toward  CFC  reductions,  but 
It  clearly  shows  that  there  are  significant 


technological  and  other  uncertainties  that 
must  be  resolved.  These  wlU  take  time.  One, 
however,  cannot  extrapolate  from  this  In- 
dustry's comments  and  assume  that  the 
time  it  requires  will  be  the  same  for  other 
user  Industries.  (See  attached  letter  from 
General  Electric  about  the  lack  of  substi- 
tutes.) As  the  witness  for  the  Society  for  the 
Plastics  Industry,  Inc.,  noted  at  the  March  9 
hearing,  even  after  a  substitute  Is  found, 
users  may  require  costly  capital  changes. 
The  problems  are  undoubtedly  differoit 
from  industry  to  industry. 

I  also  understand  that.  In  the  caae  of 
halons,  they  are  apparently  important  in 
regard  to  fires  Involving  oil  facilities,  like  oU 
rigs  and  pipelines,  as  weU  as  for  military 
purposes.  I  wonder  if  the  Departments  of 
Transportation  and  Interior,  as  well  as  the 
oil  industry,  have  been  consulted  by  EPA. 
Possibly  EPA  should  also  talk  to  the  firm  of 
Red  Adair  regarding  its  use  of  halons. 

To  the  Administration's  great  credit,  you 
have  included  as  part  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
industry  and  environmental  observers.  How- 
ever, the  industry  people  have  generally 
represented  the  CFC  manufacturer  side  of 
industry.  I  suggest  that  some  user  industry 
representation  may  also  be  helpful  to  you 
and  Mr.  Benedick. 

I  understand  that  in  conducting  negotia- 
tions with  the  Japanese  regarding  communi- 
cations matters,  the  UJS.  relied  heavily  on 
the  technical  expertise  of  an  industry  work- 
ing group.  It  strikes  me  that  possibly  a  simi- 
lar group  of  technical  user  industry  adviaors 
could  be  quite  helpful  to  Mr.  Benedick  and 
yourself,  particularly  since  there  are  so 
many  user  industries  involved.  As  good  as 
your  staff  Is,  they  cannot  possibly  be  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  "real  world"  problems  of 
these  various  user  industries  in  converting 
to  substitutes,  assuming  they  exist.  I  offer 
this  idea  as  a  suggestion,  not  as  a  request. 
However,  I  continue  to  stress  my  uneaalness 
about  the  adequacy  of  user  industry  input 
into  this  process.  There  Is  significant  envi- 
ronmental and  CFC  manufacturer  Input, 
but  scant  user  Industry  input  as  far  as  I  can 
teU. 

Since  the  hearing.  Ambassador  Benedick 
kindly  provided  a  copy  of  the  November  28. 
1986  "Action  Memorandum"  from  Mr.  John 
A.  Negroponte  to  Mr.  Allen  Wallis.  It  Indi- 
cates Mr.  WaUis'  approval  of  Mr.  Negro- 
ponte's  recommendation  to  negotiate  a  pro- 
tocol. It  states  that  "Subsequent  authority 
will  be  sought  to  conclude  any  international 
agreement  resulting  from  these  agree- 
ments." The  draft  protocol  text  was  appar- 
ently attached  to  the  "Action  Memoran- 
dum." The  attached  undated  legal  memo- 
randum indicates  that  the  protocol  was 
"still  in  an  evolutionary  stage"  and  that  the 
U.S.  will  propose  "measures  regulating  the 
trade  of  ozonedepletlng  chemicals  and  tech- 
nologies." It  does  not,  however,  discuss  the 
scope  of  any  trade  proposal  or  its  impact.  It 
includes  the  following  parenthetical: 

"There  \s  currently  no  definitive  UJS.  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  additional  trade  con- 
trols." 

The  "Clearance"  was  as  follows:  "Com- 
merce: MTKelly,  USTRA:A  Porges/R  Reln- 
stein."  None  of  these  people  are  the  top  of- 
ficials of  the  Commerce  Department  or  the 
V£.  Trade  Representative  Office.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  these  important  matters  have 
not  received  much  attention  at  high  levels 
of  the  Administration.  It  Is  little  comfort  to 
me  that  new  authority  will  be  "sought  to 
conclude"  an  agreement,  because  at  that 
time  I  suspect  it  will  be  difficult  and  embar- 
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rnrr*~r  to  try  to  tvftmt  or  slsnlflcAntly 
diADge  a  DCfotiated  protocol. 

There  l>  inother  matter  that  I  have  Juat 
gained  better  knowlecUre  about  which  great- 
ly caaeeram  me — that  ia  EPA's  concurrent 
nilemaklnK  efforts. 

Last  week  at  the  Health  Subcommittee 
heartaca  you  entered  into  the  following  col- 
loquy: 

"Mr.  WaxmazL  Well,  Dr.  Wataon  from 
NASA  testified  this  morning  that  if  we 
aHume  that  CFCs  are  the  cause  of  Antarc- 
tic deitletion.  then  we  should  seek  control  of 
CFCa  with  even  greater  urgency.  I  guess  the 
question  is.  if  we  reach  the  conclusion  that 
CFCi  are  the  cause  of  this  hole  In  the  Ant- 
arctic, do  we  have  a  greater,  more  urgent 
moblem  than  the  one  that  we  were  dealing 
with  as  we  saw  it.  trying  to  get  a  phase- 
down  of  the  CPCs? 

"Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  both  the  Informa- 
tion that  Dr.  Solomon  presented  this  morn- 
ing and  Dr.  Watson's  comments,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  other  panel  mmbers.  not  only 
coDcemlng  the  Antarctic,  but  other  areas 
where  they  have  observed  potential  deple- 
tion, lends  a  sense  of  both  support  and  ur- 
gency to  the  kind  of  task  we  have  ahead  of 
us. 

"Mr.  Waxman.  Well,  do  yov  think  we  need 
to  puA  harder /or  CFC  control  than  toe  have 
been  doing,  both  domeittcaUy  and  intema- 
tionoBjf,  in  light  of  thiM  new  informationT 

"Mr.  Thomas.  I  dont  think  there  u  any 
QueaUon  that  we  have  got  to  have  CFC  con- 
trol I  think  that's  exactly  what  the  U.S.  po- 
sition is.  /  jtertonaUy  ftei  like  international 
control,  jMrticulariy  based  on  the  hiitory  of 
controU  in  thia  area,  and  what  happen* 
internationally  when  we  take  unilateral 
action,  i$  atentiai,  and  I  think  we  are 
making  good  irogree*  internationally.  It  Is 
not  an  easy  Qraceas.  but  I  have  seen  signifi- 
cant movemolt  over  the  last  six  months  to- 
wards an  international  agreement."  (Italics 
supplied.) 

I  fully  agree  with  your  reply.  However,  In 
your  March  5.  1987  reply  to  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Waxman,  you  said: 

'XPA's  risk  management  process  involves 
using  the  best  scientific  Information  avail- 
able as  the  starting  point  for  evaluating  the 
range  of  pottible  regulatory  alternatives. 
With  the  review  of  the  risk  assessment  by 
the  Science  Advisory  Board,  we  believe  that 
we  have  successfully  set  the  framework  for 
evaluating  regulatory  options. 

"We  have  initiated  a  range  of  studies  ex- 
amining technical  options  for  reducing  emis- 
sions of  CPCSs  and  Halons.  These  studies 
should  provide  the  engineering  and  cost  In- 
formation needed  to  evaluate  the  likely  cost 
and  effectiveness  of  different  options.  They 
wQl  provide  the  data  base  for  preparing  an 
impact  analysis  of  any  projiosed  regulation. 

"Within  EPA  we  are  developing  a  pro- 
posed rule  on  what,  if  any,  further  domestic 
controls  are  needed  to  protect  stratospheric 
ozone.  I  will  continue  to  review  the  available 
data  and  weigh  the  various  options.  TTiii 
will  lead  to  a  decision  on  the  content  of  our 
proposed  rule. "  (Italics  supplied. ) 

Enclosed  is  a  February  11  memorandum 
from  Common  Ground's  Center  for  I>ollcy 
Negotiatl<m.  Inc..  which  states  that  it  has 
been  asked  by  EPA  "to  convene  and  facili- 
tate a  meeting  to  provide  a  sounding  board 
in  elaborating  regulatory  options  for  strato- 
spheric oeone  depletion."  The  memoran- 
dum, which  was  sent  to  several  industry  and 
environmental  people,  states  that  the 
"Issues"  to  be  considered  "by  EPA  include:" 

1.  Whether  EPA  should  propose  a  specific 
regulation  or  a  broad  set  of  possible  control 
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3.  Which  chemicals  should  be  controlled. 

3.  How  stringent  should  be  the  level  of 
controls. 

4.  What  should  be  the  timing  of  any  con- 
trols. 

5.  What  measures,  if  any,  should  be  adopt- 
ed to  address  competitiveness  of  VS.  firms 
abroad  and  In  the  U.S. 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  regulatory  options  and  their  vari- 
ous design  permutations  currently  under 
consideration.  Including: 

a.  Pees: 

I.  Flat  tee  to  meet  a  regulatory  goal  that  ia 
set  in  advance  and  revised  later  if  goal  is  not 
met. 

II.  Escalating  tee  by  preset  amount  to 
meet  a  regulatory  goal  that  is  set  in  ad- 
vance: rate  of  increase  ia  revised  later  if  goal 
is  not  met. 

ill.  Contingent  tee  set  low  initially,  but 
rises  by  specified  amounts  If  goal  Is  not  met. 

b.  Permits. 

I.  To  Whom:  users  or  producers? 

II.  Eligibility:  grandfathering,  new  en- 
trants? 

ill.   Basis   of  Allocation:    grandfathering, 
auction,  lottery? 
iv.  Permit  interval  and  renewal  procedure? 
V.  Future  value  and  exchange  of  permits? 

c.  Process  and  Product  Regulations: 

I.  Best  available  technology? 

II.  Product  standards? 

III.  Product  restrictions? 
iv.  Specific  Procedures? 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  law  requires 
EPA  to  "take  into  account  the  feasibility 
and  costs  of  achieving"  control  by  regula- 
tion, there  is  no  evidence  that  these  factors 
are  even  being  addressed  in  this  process. 
There  is  no  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
conversion  to  the  xiser  industries,  Including 
the  financial  implications  and  timing  of  any 
capital  changes  for  relatively  small  business- 
es. Also,  there  is  no  discussion  about  the 
Impact  on  existing  facilities  In  cars  and 
homes  and  elsewhere  that  may  need  re- 
changing  with  current  C^FC^.  Your  letter  to 
me  agrees  that  this  is  a  concern. 

Apparently  a  meeting  took  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 18  headed  by  this  organization,  which 
is  presumably  under  contract  with  EPA,  as 
shown  in  the  enclosed  memorandum.  It 
clearly  states  that: 

"The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  dis- 
cuss regulatory  options  under  consideration 
by  EPA  for  Its  scheduled  May  1,  1987  Notice 
of  Proposed  Rulemaking  (NPR)  on  strato- 
spheric ozone  depletion." 

I  can  understand  that  under  the  court 
order,  EPA  should,  of  course,  be  prepared 
and  should  consider  the  regulatory  option, 
but  a  review  of  these  documents  indicates 
that  the  view  of  the  EPA  staff  does  not 
seem  to  coincide  with  the  views  that  you 
and  Ambassador  Benedick  expressed  to  the 
Subcommittee  about  the  need  for  interna- 
tional action,  not  unilateral  action,  either 
legislative  or  regulatory.  The  documents  fail 
to  indicate  even  a  remote  interest  In  the 
question  of  a  decision  of  "no  action"  (be- 
cause of  the  International  negotiations  and 
the  global  nature  of  the  problem)  which  is 
clearly  an  option  under  the  court's  order. 
That  greatly  troubles  me. 

The  State  Department's  Action  Memoran- 
dum makes  it  quite  clear  that  unilateral 
"U.S.  action  in  advance  of  international 
agreement  could  undercut  the  global  con- 
trol effort."  It  stresses  that  an  "important 
goal  In  seeking  an  early  and  effective  inter- 
national agreement  (In  addition  to  the  goal 
of  more  effective  protection  of  the  ozone 
level)  is  to  avoid  disadvantage  to  U.S.  in- 


dustry at  a  result  of  unilateral  U.S.  regula- 
tory action  required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act." 
(Italics  supplied.) 

I  realize  that  your  agency  tends  to  be 
prone  toward  a  regulatory  approach,  but  I 
continue  to  believe  that  your  stated  views 
about  the  global  nature  of  this  problem 
should  prevail,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  156  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Clearly,  sections  156  and  157  should  be  read 
together.  That  Is  one  of  the  thrusts  of  H. 
Con.  Res.  50  which  is  now  coeponsored  by 
over  25  Members.  Another  is  that  the  goal  is 
to  protect  both  the  public  health  and  the 
environment  and  American  Jobs. 

I  request  your  explanation  of  EPA's  rule- 
making and  protocol  activities  and  the 
extent  to  which  those  activities  are  being 
coordinated  with  your  protocol  efforts. 

I  would  add  that  my  Investigation  of  the 
matter  does  not  convince  me  that  the  use  of 
Common  Ground  suffices  for  gaining  ade- 
quate input  from  the  user  industry  or 
others  prior  to  rulemaking.  The  discussions 
are  too  general.  EPA  staff  has  not  provided 
specific  proposals,  only  generalities.  Indus- 
try, environmentalists  and  others  who 
attend  are  In  the  dark. 

I  also  understand  that  EPA  is  thinking 
about  asking  the  court  to  delay  the  May  1 
date.  I  would  like  to  know  why.  I  would  also 
like  to  know  the  implications  of  that  re- 
quest. Does  it  suggest  that  at  the  end  of  the 
time  EPA  will  propose  a  rule  regardless  of 
the  status  of  the  protocol  negotiations? 

I  note  that  the  February  18  document 
states  (at  page  8)  that  "EPA  representatives 
agreed  that  they  could  prepare  brief  sum- 
maries and  analyses  of  how  various  pro- 
grams could  work,  highlighting  specific 
questions."  Please  provide  copies  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  legal  basis  for  establishing  (by 
rule)  a  fee  provision. 

The  enclosed^  March  3  memorandum  of 
the  Plastics  Industry  expresses  specific  con- 
cerns about  the  EPA  regulatory  effort.  It 
also  states  the  EPA  is  "planning  a  technical 
conference  and  trade  fair  for  the  fall  of  dis- 
cussion about  industry  alternatives  (assum- 
ing Industry  underwrites  it  for  $45,000). 
They  Indicated  that  they  are  aware  of  ven- 
dors who  have  products  under  development 
are  just  about  ready  to  market  equipment  to 
help  reduce  CFCs."  Please  explain  the  plans 
for  this  conference  and  fair  and  why  indus- 
try mtist  underwrite  it.  Also  please  provide 
the  basis  for  this  information  about  vendors 
and  identify  them. 

I  request  your  reply  to  the  above  matters 
and  my  earlier  letter  before  April  10,  1987. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dirgkll, 

Chairman. 

MxrnMC  ON  Stratosphzric  Ozom 

DXTLmOH  RSGULATIOIfS.  FEBKUART  18,  1987 
I.  IIITHODUCnOIl 

On  February  18,  1987,  individuals  repre- 
senting numerous  diverse  Interests  con- 
cerned with  the  stratospheric  ozone  deple- 
tion problem  met  in  Washington,  D.C. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Center  for  Policy 
Negotiation  (C:pN),  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss 
regulatory  options  under  consideration  by 
EPA  for  its  scheduled  May  1,  1987  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rulemaking  (NPR)  on  strato- 
spheric ozone  depletion.  Represented  at  the 
meeting  were  EPA,  environmental  groups, 
Congressional  staffers  and  producers  and 
users  of  chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs)  and 
halons.  User  groups  included  air  condition- 
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ing  and  refrigeration  manufacturers  and 
service  organizations,  freezer  users,  automo- 
tive manufacturers,  rigid  and  flexible  foam 
manufacturers,  electronic  equipment  manu- 
facturers, and  fire  suppression  equipment 
manufacturers. 

II.  IfEETING  IH  CONTXXT 

At  the  outset  of  the  meeting,  CPN  repre- 
sentatives noted  that  the  group  was  con- 
vened to  promote  discussion  among  diverse 
interests  on  issues  which  needed  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  EPA  in  its  rulemaking  process. 
The  discussions  were  intended  to  benefit  all 
participants.  EPA,  charged  with  drafting 
the  regulations,  was  likely  to  be  a  primary 
beneficiary  of  the  discussions. 

The  Director  of  EPA's  rulemaking  activity 
noted  that  EPA  was  interested  In  promoting 
open  and  objective  discussion  on  key  issues 
and  encouraged  all  parties  to  be  as  forth- 
coming as  possible  in  discussing  their  con- 
cerns and  insights. 

The  proposed  agenda  included  a  presenta- 
tion by  EPA  on  ceretaln  background  infor- 
mation, a  discussion  of  potential  overall  pro- 
posals for  chemical  coverage,  timing  and 
stringency  and  a  discussion  of  various  regu- 
latory options  for  achieving  the  overall  pro- 
posals, including  ways  of  addressing  trade 
effects.  After  discussion,  the  group  endorsed 
the  agenda,  as  amended,  to  address  trade 
issues  prior  to  any  discussion  of  regiUatory 
options. 

III.  BACKCROtmO  INTORMATION 

It  was  noted  that  EPA  is  under  a  court  ap- 
proved schedule  to  issue  a  NPR  or  a  decision 
not  to  propose  regulations  by  May  1,  1987. 
EPA  representatives  provided  Information 
on  three  (3)  areas  In  which  the  Agency  has 
been  focusing: 

A.  Risk  assessment 

It  was  noted  that  EPA  had  developed  a 
draft  risk  assessment  which  was  to  be  re- 
vised based  on  comments  by  the  Science  Ad- 
visory Board  (SAB)  and  the  public.  A  final 
risk  assessment  was  due  to  be  available  in 
mid  to  late  1987  while  an  interim  SAB 
report  was  scheduled  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  before  May  1,  1987. 
B.  Domestic  activities 

EPA  is  actively  seeking  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  market  for  new  prod- 
ucts and  processes,  compilation  of  reliable 
estimates  for  future  CFC  and  Halon  prices, 
promotion  of  confidence  in  the  safety  of 
substitute  products  and  processes,  and  en- 
couragement of  commitments  to  finance  re- 
search and  testing.  In  this  regard  EPA  is  en- 
gaged in  a  number  of  programs  designed  to 
cooperate  with  Industry  and  experts  in  new 
technology  and  chemical  substitutes.  Slides 
presented  by  EPA  on  these  programs  are  at- 
tached (Enclosure  1). 

C.  Modeling 

In  preparing  for  its  domestic  rulemaking, 
as  well  as  for  the  international  negotiations, 
EPA  has  been  engaged  In  a  number  of  mod- 
eling projects.  A  presentation  of  the  latest 
one  dimensional  modeling  results  showed 
the  projected  effects  on  ozone  depletion  of  a 
number  of  worldwide  options,  including  a 
95%  phaseout  of  CFCs  11,  12  and  113  and 
Halons  1211  and  1301.  In  the  95%  phaseout 
scenario,  it  was  assumed,  for  illustrative 
purposes,  that  the  phaseout  would  occur  In 
approximately  fourteen  (14)  years  and  that 
there  would  be  approximately  80%  compli- 
ance on  average  throughout  the  world  (be- 
cause of  some  countries'  failure  to  sign  a 
protocol  or.  if  a  signatory,  to  effectively  en- 
force it).  The  one  dimensional  model  results 
showed  the  effects  of  varying  chemical  cov- 
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erage  and  stringency  as  well  as  comparing, 
for  example,  unilateral  U.S.  phaseout  action 
with  a  worldwide  freeze.  It  was  noted  that 
one  dimensional  models  represent  the  aver- 
age worldwide  ozone  depletion  and,  further, 
that  the  results  could  vary  dlrectionally  by 
a  factor  of  two  (2). 

It  was  noted  that  EPA  intends  to  rely  on 
two  dimensional  modeling,  which  projects 
effects  on  ozone  depletion  as  a  function  of 
latitude  and  time  of  the  year.  One  projec- 
tion was  displayed  to  the  group  to  show  an 
example  of  the  types  of  results  one  obtains 
with  such  models.  These  models  currently 
are  undergoing  peer  review.  (Slides  present- 
ed by  E3>A  are  attached  as  Enclosure  2.) 

It  was  noted  that  the  one  dimensional 
modeling  results  do  not  show  significant  dif- 
ferences in  results  in  the  near-term 
(through  at  least  2010)  for  any  of  the  op- 
tions. This  prompted  some  members  of  the 
group  to  suggest  that  the  least  burdensome 
regulatory  approach  was  appropriate,  pend- 
ing further  analysis  of  atmospheric  effects. 

rV.  DISCUSSIOK  OP  OVERALL  PROPOSAL  POR 
CHEMICAL  COVERAGE,  STRIIfGENCT  AlTD  TIMUfG 

A.  Stringency 

It  was  noted  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
international  negotiations  are  the  US.  and 
European  Community  (EC)  negotiating  po- 
sitions: 

The  U.S.  position  consists  of  an  Immediate 
freeze  and  a  long-term  phaseout  of  CFC-Il, 
-12,  and  -113  and  Halons  1211  and  1301. 

The  EC  position  consists  of  a  freeze  on 
CTC-11,  12  aiid  maybe  113. 

The  first  area  of  discussion  concerned  the 
EPA  approach  to  domestic  regulation  in  the 
at>sence  of  international  consensus.  There 
appeared  to  be  widespread  agreement 
among  CMX^  producers  and  users  that  a  pro- 
ITOsal  for  unilateral  U.S.  action  consistent 
with  its  international  negotiating  position 
could  cause  other  nations  to  believe  that 
they  could  potentially  avoid  taking  any 
comprehensive  action.  Unilateral  U.S. 
action  to  phaseout  emissions  coupled  with 
no  or  minimal  action  on  the  part  of  other 
countries  could  cause  significant  adverse 
competitive  effects  on  U.S.  companies,  par- 
ticularly those  associated  with  electronics 
and  autos.  Furthermore,  relying  on  import 
restrictions  to  address  the  effects  would  not 
improve  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  prod- 
ucts In  countries  which  were  not  part  of  an 
international  protocol,  and  might  prompt 
reciprocal  trade  restrictions  by  competing 
countries  in  which  the  U.S.  does  business. 
Worse,  import  restrictions  could  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  in  the  U.S.  economy  and  em- 
ployment. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  was  suggested  that 
a  strong  U.S.  position  on  the  domestic  regu- 
lation may  prompt  other  countries  to  seri- 
ously consider  equally  strong  actions.  It  was 
noted  by  one  EPA  representative  that  the 
countries  involved  in  the  negotiations  view 
ozone  depletion  as  a  very  serious  problem 
and  are  treating  the  negotiations  very  delib- 
erately. He  believes  that  an  effort  to  be  in- 
novative during  the  negotiations  will  lead  to 
the  problem  solving  that  is  necessary  to 
obtain  a  sound,  equitable  agreement.  Thus, 
he  believes  that  the  U.S.  will  not  risk  losing 
any  negotiating  leverage  if  EPA's  proposed 
domestic  regulation  calls  for  a  phaseout.  A 
commitment  to  utilize  trade  measures 
against  non-signatories  could  lead  negotiat- 
ing countries  to  consider  all  sides  of  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  acting  or  not  acting. 

The  uncertainties  of  the  science  also  were 
cited  as  Justifying  deferral  of  regulations 
calling  for  a  phaseout.  While  it  was  conced- 
ed that  EPA  is  ordinarily  called  upon  to  act 


in  the  face  of  some  uncertainty,  the  scientif- 
ic uncertainty  in  this  case,  coupled  with  the 
uncertainty  in  the  international  negotia- 
tions, might  justify  no  more  than  a  pro- 
posed U.S.  freeze  at  this  point. 

Finally  it  was  noted  that  even  If  other 
countries  agree  to  a  protocol,  enforcement 
of  the  agreement  in  some  countries  may 
present  additional  issues.  The  UJ5.  domestic 
reg\Uations  also  may  need  to  address  lack  of 
enforcement. 

B.  Chemical  coverage 

The  group  focused  on  the  scope  of  chemi- 
cal coverage.  Representatives  of  the  elec- 
tronics industry  raised  issues  regarding 
phaseout  of  CFC  113.  If  only  the  U.S. 
adopts  a  phaseout  of  CFC  113,  it  is  likely  to 
have  substantial  adverse  competitive  effects 
on  the  U.S.  electronics  industry.  Increased 
costs  would  result  from  instituting  advanced 
CFC  emission  controls  and  methods  of  re- 
capture, which,  to  date,  have  not  been  con- 
sidered economically  efficient.  The  non- 
C^FC  substitutes  under  consideration 
present  other  environmental  issues,  such  as 
VOC  emission  control  and  toxic  waste  dis- 
posal, and  also  pose  concerns  related  to 
worker  safety  around  toxic  chemicals.  Ad- 
dressing these  concerns  will  necessitate  sig- 
nificant expenditures  by  the  industry.  Fi- 
nally, the  use  of  CFC  113  affects  not  only 
the  price  of  electronics  equipment,  but  its 
quality.  Phasing  out  CFC  113.  therefore, 
would  raise  the  costs  of  U.S.  manufactured 
equipment  while.  In  the  eyes  of  potential 
purchasers,  reducing  its  quality. 

It  was  noted  that  the  electronics  industry 
is  in  the  process  of  responding  to  a  survey 
administered  by  the  American  Electronics 
Association.  This  survey  is  designed  to  com- 
pile information  on  CFC  113  use  by  the  in- 
dustry, available  means  of  controlling  CFC 
emissions,  available  chemical  substitutes 
and  economic  effects  of  phasing  out  CFC 
113. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  producer  and  user 
representatives  that  E^PA's  regulations 
should  be  made  contingent  upon  interna- 
tional discussions  and  actions  or  at  least 
that  the  proposed  regulations  should  retain 
enough  flexibility  to  not  restrict  the  inter- 
national negotiations  while  at  the  same 
time  placing  the  U.S.  is  a  position  to  adopt  a 
final  domestic  regulation  which  is  respon- 
sive to  the  international  discussions.  EPA 
representative  agreed  that  the  proposed  reg- 
ulation could  be  made  contingent  or  flexi- 
ble. 

C.  Timeframe 

The  group  then  focused  on  the  time  frame 
for  regulatory  action.  A  number  of  industry 
representatives  stated  that  any  regulatory 
program  must  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
development  of  chemical  substitutes  or  con- 
trol technologies.  The  possibility  was  raised 
of  exempting  certain  chemicals  for  specific 
uses. 

It  was  noted  that  the  process  of  phasing 
out  current  use,  developing  suitable  alterna- 
tive chemicals  and  introducing  such  alterna- 
tives on  a  large  scale  could  take  from  10  to 
20  years.  One  of  the  producers  noted  that  it 
would  take  a  minimum  of  5  years  to  develop 
a  suitable  alternative  CFC,  such  as  CFC 
134A  and  Introduce  it  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties. The  user  groups  noted  that  it  would 
then  'oe  lncimr>bent  upon  them  to  test  the 
chemicals  for  safety  and  effectiveness  in  a 
variety  of  applications  and  environments 
before  introducing  the  chemicals  into  a 
product  line.  In  many  cases,  such  as  refrig- 
eration, air  conditioning  and  insulation,  new 
chemicals  may  require  new  equipment  de- 
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•nd/or  introduction  of  compatible 
process  acents,  such  as  lubricating  oil  in  the 
case  of  mobile  air  conditioners.  This  design 
process  must  follow  the  initial  testing  of  the 
CFC  substitute. 

In  order  to  speed  up  the  process  and  to  ac- 
complish certain  steps  in  parallel  Instead  of 
in  series.  KPA.  offered  to  participate  in  Joint 
teatlng  programs  with  industry.  EPA  repre- 
sentatives noted  that  large  quantities  of  po- 
tential substitute  CFCs  appear  to  be  avail- 
able for  such  testing  programs.  In  response 
to  concerns  raised  about  the  difficulty  in  se- 
curing revisions  to  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  specifications  or  contract  require- 
ments, EPA  representatives  stated  that  they 
would  offer  to  work  with  DOD  to  facilitate 
the  revision  process.  They  noted  that  DOD 
recently  has  shown  some  responsiveness  to 
revising  specifications  for  halons. 

Finally,  it  was  suggested  that  EPA  consid- 
er the  useful  life  of  products  currently  In 
use  and  likely  to  be  placed  Into  use  before 
any  phaaeout  requirement  takes  effect. 
Large  commercial  refrigeration  systems 
have  a  useful  life  of  30  to  40  years.  Automo- 
biles have  a  useful  life  of  at  least  10  years. 
Items  of  equipment,  such  as  these,  lose 
CFCs  during  operation,  servicing  and  dispos- 
al. Because  they  are  designed  to  use  certain 
CFCs,  they  ordinarily  must  be  serviced  with 
the  same  CFCs.  Thus,  phasing  out  CFC 
looses  on  in-use  products  wUl  require  signifi- 
cant actions  by  the  service  sector  and  by 
thoae  who  finally  dispose  of  these  products. 

In  summary,  the  morning  discussion  high- 
lighted the  concerns  about  unilateral  EPA 
action,  raised  significant  issues  about  the 
feasibility  of  phasing  out  CFCs  in  certain 
user  groups  and  demonstrated  industry's 
perspective  about  the  length  of  time  neces- 
sary to  achieve  realistic  reductions  in  CFC 
emissions. 

T.  DISCUSSION  or  RSOULATORT  OmOITS 

The  afternoon  session  focused  on  regula- 
tory options  currently  under  consideration 
by  EPA  to  implement  the  overall  program. 
The  group  was  asked  to  consider  emission 
fees,  marketable  permits  and  process  and 
product  regulations  as  potential  "instru- 
ments" for  achieving  a  certain  overall  objec- 
tive. 'Pot  convenience  of  analysis,  the  group 
was  asked  to  use  as  reference  points  two  (2) 
overall  objectives:  the  EC  position  (freeze) 
or  the  VS.  position  (95%  phaseout  of  C:FC 
emissions).  Finally,  the  group  was  asked  to 
omisider  (or  each  alternative  such  issues  as: 

1.  necessary  steps  for  implementation; 

2.  available  compliance  measures; 

3.  trade  problems: 

4.  Influence  on  other  countries  taking 
action; 

5.  investments  in  chemical  substitutes; 

6.  perceptions  of  fairness  and  equity; 

7.  financial  costs:  and 

8.  development  of  long-term  technology 

A.  Emission  fees 

The  group  first  discussed  emission  fees.  It 
was  noted  that  requiring  the  five  (5)  major 
producers  of  CFCs  to  pay  a  fee  offered  the 
most  administratively  efficient  means  of 
meeting  the  overall  objective.  EPA  and 
some  individual  groups  also  noted  that  fees 
on  pnxluction,  which  simply  drive  up  the 
price  of  CFCs,  would  keep  the  government 
out  of  the  business  of  deciding  which  uses 
would  be  permitted  and/ or  how  each  user 
group  should  meet  its  reduction  require- 
ments (in  the  case  of  a  phaseout)  or  use  tar- 
gets (In  the  case  of  freeze).  Thus,  industry 
would  make  those  decisions  based  on  the 
need  for  various  products  and  the  costs  of 
buying  the  CFCs  or  developing  alternative 


chemicals  on  control  measures.  This  ap- 
peared, in  theory,  to  be  the  most  equitable 
regulatory  option. 

It  was  stressed  by  some  members  of  indus- 
try that  fees  on  'production  would  have 
highly  differential  effects  on  various  user 
groups  and  even  on  some  companies  within 
the  same  user  group.  Companies  highly  de- 
pendent on  CFCs,  with  no  promising  alter- 
natives or  control  technologies  on  the  hori- 
zon, would  simply  be  forced  to  pay  the 
higher  cost  of  the  chemicals.  To  the  extent 
that  such  companies  were  in  a  marginal 
competitive  or  profit  situation,  the  conse- 
quences could  force  them  to  fail.  In  this 
sense,  it  was  believed  that  fees  on  produc- 
tion are  not  equitable.  EPA  noted  that  its 
authority  to  establish  fees  was  uncertain 
and  that,  if  it  has  such  authority,  it  could 
only  place  revenues  from  the  fee  into  the 
general  treasury.  Thus,  EPA  could  not.  as 
some  participants  suggested,  "rebate"  costs 
associated  with  the  fees  to  users  who,  for 
example,  demonstrate  destruction  or  perma- 
nent encapsulation  of  CFCs. 

It  was  noted  that  placing  fees  on  emis- 
sions may  be  a  more  efficient  method  of 
meeting  an  overall  objective,  since  alloca- 
tion of  fees  could  take  into  account  econom- 
ic margins,  competitive  factors  and  available 
chemical  substitutes  suid  control  measures 
of  various  user  groups.  However,  it  was  ac- 
iLnowledged  that  it  roight  not  be  feasible  to 
implement  and  enforce  such  a  program. 

Setting  the  fee,  even  If  it  were  only  placed 
on  producers,  would  be  a  difficult  adminis- 
trative problem,  since  EPA  could  not  be  cer- 
tain what  level  of  fee  would  achieve  its  over- 
aU  objective.  Thus,  EPA  might  anticipate 
fluctuation  of  fees  depending  on  the  re- 
sponse of  the  market  place.  It  was  noted 
that  the  prospect  of  fluctuating  fees  might 
inhibit  investment  in  chemical  substitutes 
and/or  technology  since  producers  and 
users  could  never  be  certain  of  the  floor 
price  of  CFCs  and  thus  could  not  Judge  the 
economic  benefits  of  alternatives. 

One  representative  of  the  electronics  in- 
dustry noted  that,  although  fees  are  often 
discussed,  they  rarely  are  ever  considered 
seriously  as  a  regulatory  program. 
B.  Marketable  permits 

Fees  were  then  contrasted  with  market- 
able permits  and  product  and  process  regu- 
lations. The  disciission  of  permits  focused 
on  production  permits  and  user  permits. 
Production  permits  assigned  or  auctioned  to 
producers  would  limit  CFC  production  and 
force  the  produced  CFCs  to  be  sold  to  those 
who  could  pay  the  expected  high  prices. 
The  profits  from  the  higher  prices  would  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  producers  who 
would,  thus,  be  provided  with  a  windfall. 
Discussion  of  permits  allocated  or  auctioned 
to  users  revealed  some  of  the  difficulties  in 
Implementing  such  a  program.  Most  user 
groups  do  not  have  sufficient  information 
about  current  use  to  calculate  the  basis  for 
allocating  user  permits.  In  addition,  auction- 
ing off  such  permits  would  require  serious 
consideration  of  eligibility  rules  to  prevent  a 
non-user  from  seizing  the  market.  Finally, 
the  feasibility  of  enforcing  the  proper  use  of 
permits  (proving  title,  etc.)  is  questionable. 

Of  great  concern  to  certain  user  groups 
was  the  need  to  be  assured  of  process  prod- 
uct availability.  Permits  were  not  seen  as  an 
effective  way  of  addressing  this  concern. 
Often,  decisions  about  how  much  of  a  cer- 
tain process  product  Is  needed  are  made  on 
short  notice.  Should  use  permits  not  be 
available  when  the  product  is  needed  or  if 
producers  have  reached  the  level  of  their 
production  permits,  than  a  user  group  could 


find  themselves  without  chemicals  compati- 
ble with  their  designs  rendering  them 
unable  to  produce  their  products.  With 
emission  fees,  users  would  at  least  know  in  a 
given  year,  that  the  CFCs  could  be  pur- 
chased at  a  specific  price. 

It  was  difficult  to  assess  how  the  group 
viewed  the  effect  of  regulatory  options  on 
investment  in  alternatives.  The  overall  ob- 
jective appeared  to  be  the  paramount  con- 
sideration, not  the  instrument  for  achieving 
the  objective.  Thus,  how  the  industrial  com- 
munity perceives  the  availability  of  CFCs  or 
the  regulatory  requirements  on  CFC  emis- 
sions, will  have  the  biggest  influence  on  in- 
vestment. Of  course,  increased  prices  of 
CFCs  will  lead  to  investment  in  more  eco- 
nomical stubstitutes  in  most  applications. 
However,  stability  and  certainty  in  prices  is 
very  im[>ortant  in  influencing  Investments. 

C.  Process  and  product  regulation 

Process  and  product  regulations  were  not 
discussed  in  great  detail.  However,  it  was 
noted  that  such  requirements  might  be 
based  on  the  most  extensive  evaluation  of 
feasibility  and  economics  and,  in  that 
regard,  have  a  better  chance  of  achieving 
the  equity  desired  by  many  participants. 
Whether  such  requirements  could  achieve 
the  overall  goal  was  not  addressed.  However, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  objective  evaluations 
of  "feasibility"  and  overall  economic  effect 
are  not  always  compatible  with  achieving  a 
pre-determined  reduction  in  total  loadings 
of  emissions. 

VI.  nXT  STKPS 

Some  participants  stated  that  It  might  be 
useful  to  convene  this  group  again  after  the 
upcoming  meeting  in  Vienna.  They  found  it 
useful  to  hear  the  viewpoints  of  diverse  in- 
terests. One  EPA  representative  agreed  that 
it  might  be  useful,  but  only  if  the  meeting 
was  devoted  to  more  specific  discussion  of 
various  alternatives.  EPA  representatives 
agreed  that  they  could  prepare  brief  sum- 
maries and  analyses  of  how  various  pro- 
grams could  work,  highlighting  specific 
questions.  These  products  could  form  the 
basis  of  follow-up  discussions  by  the  group. 
The  week  of  March  9  was  mentioned  as  a 
potential  meeting  date. 

Some  EPA  representatives  noted  tliat  it 
may  be  more  effective  for  them  to  meet 
with  individual  user  groups,  perhaps  in- 
creasing the  number  of  representatives  in 
the  groups.  Considerations  of  time  and 
Agency  resources  may  make  this  a  more 
productive  way  for  the  Agency  to  obtain 
comments  of  si>ecific  segments  of  industry 
and  the  technical  information  necessary  to 
the  rulemaking  effort.  Some  of  the  industry 
participants  expressed  interest  in  this  ap- 
proach. 

A  decision  on  next  steps  in  this  process 
was  deferred  pending  further  deliberations 
by  EPA  and  the  rest  of  the  meeting  partici- 
pants. The  Center  will  be  in  contact  with 
participants  to  discuss  this  item  in  the 
coming  days. 

Updats  op  Domsnc  Activities:  Nkw 
Tecrmouxst  Psojscts 

(Reported  by  Stephen  O.  Andersen) 

(Graphs  and  tables  mentioned  in  article  not 
reproduced  in  the  Rbcoro.) 

mCBSSART  COlfBinOITS  FOR  UfMOVATIVK 
mVKSTlCKIfT 

Prospect  of  strong  market  for  proposed 
product/process: 

Reliable  estimate  of  future  CFC  and 
Halon  prices; 


Confidence  in  the  safety  of  proposed  prod- 
uct/process: 
Financial  and  research  commitment. 

PROSPSCT  OP  STRONG  MARKCT  POR  NZW 
PROOUCT/PROCRSS 

PredicUble  regulation  of  existing  technol- 
ogy: 

General  knowledge  of  competing  new 
technology: 

Public  acceptance  and  preference  for  new 
technology: 

Aggressiveness  of  new  product  promotion. 

RELIABLE  ESTIMATE  OP  PUTURE  CPC  AND  HALON 
PRICES 

A.  Type  of  proposed  regulation: 
Regulatory  fee  is  most  predictable; 

Bat  or  production  limit  least  predictable: 
Complicated      by      Innovative      trading 
schemes. 

B.  Demand  for  CFC  and  Halon  Uses: 
Value-ln-use; 

Public  response  to  environmental  concern. 

CONPIDENCE  IN  THE  SAPETY  OP  PROPOSED 
PRODUCT/PROCESS 

Toxicity  (occupational  and  consumer); 

Flammabllity: 

Other  necessary  qualities. 

FINANCIAL  AND  RESEARCH  COIOCUNITT 
COMMITMENT 

Recognition  of  Investment  opportunity; 
Corporate  priority  and  timetable; 
Ability   to   focus   work  on  correct   chal- 
lenges. 

KPA  PROJECTS  TO  ADDRESS  THESE  CHALLENGES 

1.  Encourage  new  and  emerging  chemicals 
and  products: 

New  chemicals  expert  panel; 
Chemical  user  workshop; 
Innovative  technology  fair. 

2.  Utilize  best  available  expertise: 
Draft  EPA  analysis  for  review; 
Industry  plant  tours. 

3.  Cooperate  with  Industry  in  research  ef- 
forts: 

Halon  work  group; 
Alternate  chemicals: 
Other? 

'  The  Society  of  the 
Plastics  Industry.  Inc., 

Washington,  DC. 

Memorandum 

To:    Buddy    Cockrell,    Fran    Llchtenburg. 
George    Sievert.    Margaret    Shallcross. 
and  Frank  Farfone. 
Prom:   Margaret  Rogers,  Federal  Govern- 
ment Affairs. 
Date:  March  3,  1987. 

Subject:  Meeting  on  March  10  at  2  PM  at 
SPI;  March  11,  10:30  AM  at  EPA  to  Dis- 
cuss Chlorofluorocarbons. 
While  we  probably  will  want  to  challenge 
EPA's  final  actions  on  CFCs,  the  EPA  plan 
as  very  specifically  stated  to  me  on  March  2 
is  to  provide  for  phased-out  reduction  of 
CFCs,  probably  over  a  10-12  year  time- 
frame. If  there  is  no  change  in  the  current 
scientific  knowledge.  This  regulatory  plan 
will  be  accelerated  or  decelerated  based  on 
any  changes  in  the  science.  EIPA  made  it 
clear  that  in  their  regulatory,  scheme,  a 
price  increase  in  the  chemicals  is  inevitable 
to  force  the  elimination  of  their  use.  A  basic 
increase  in  CFC  prices  will  occur  through  a 
fee  or  permit  charge  requirement  to  be  es- 
tablished by  EPA;  also,  by  virtue  of  a  limita- 
tion on  production  one  could  reasonably 
expect  producers  to  increase  prices.  Again, 
the  ultimate  goal  is  to  eliminate  CFC-made 
products  except  for  those  for  which  the 
market  will  pay  a  premium. 


When  I  disciissed  the  existing  questions 
about  the  science  related  to  stratospheric 
ozone  depletion.  EPA  said  there  is  absolute- 
ly enough  evidence  to  support  the  theory 
that  chlorine  destroys  ozone;  therefore,  be- 
cause the  risks  are  so  great  of  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  skin  cancers  and 
damage  to  crops  the  Agency  must  act.  It  is 
their  strong  feeling  that  delay  will  be  more 
costly  to  all  concerned;  therefore,  it  Is  In  ev- 
eryone's best  interest  to  begin  the  regula- 
tory process  now  to  allow  for  a  gradual  ad- 
justment to  a  CFC-less  world.  They  reiterat- 
ed that  while  they  wUl  begin  the  control 
process  soon,  the  science  will  be  reassessed 
periodically  and  regulatory  controls  wUl  be 
increased  or  decreased  according  to  new  in- 
formation. They  added  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  current  scientific  conclusions  will  be  re- 
versed quickly. 

E3>A  staff  said  they  will  make  decisions 
based  on  information  we  provide  on  the  fol- 
lowing questions. 

I.  What  are  the  options  for  each  CFC  use 
in  the  plastics  industry?  For  example,  are 
chemical  substitutes  available?  For  those 
substitutes  available,  what  are  the  technical 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  their  use? 

General  Electric. 
Major  Appliance  Business  Group. 

LouUville,  KY.  March  S.  1987. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce,   U.S.    House   of  Representatives, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Dingell:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  the  Alliance  for 
Responsible  CFC  Policy  that  its  members 
respond  to  questions  you  raised  in  your  Jan- 
uary 2,  1987  letter  to  Secretary  Shultz  and 
EPA  Administrator  Thomas. 

The  Major  Appliance  Business  Group  of 
General  Electric  Company  manufactures 
and/or  sells  refrigerators,  freezers,  and 
room  air  conditioners  that  utilize  chloro- 
fluorocarbons (CFCs)  to  provide  the  essen- 
tial functions  of  these  products.  The  uses 
and  functions  are  as  follows: 
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The  EPA  report  cited  on  pages  5  and  6  of 
your  request  does  not.  In  our  opinion,  ade- 
quately address  the  issues  of  chemical  sub- 
stitution in  these  product  applications. 
First,  there  is  no  chemical  substitute  for 
any  of  the  CFCs  in  our  applications,  there 
are  only  some  potential  substitutes.  To  am- 
plify further,  we  know  of  no  chemical  that 
can  be  substituted  without  extensive  and 
thorough  application  evaluation.  Our  sys- 
tems have  been  specially  designed  for  the 
specific  CFC  used  in  each  application. 

II.  What  is  the  useful  life  of  your  equip- 
ment? 

III.  What  percent  CFC  cost  is  your  prod- 
uct cost? 


IV.  What  would  the  impact  be  if  within 
the  following  number  of  years  current  CFC 
prices  increase? 


V.  What  CPC  emission  recovery  tech- 
niques are  potentially  feasible;  where  can 
we  best  cut  emissions,  for  example,  CFC 
capture  at  point  of  production?  Potential 
for  recycle  of  CFCs? 

VI.  What  is  feasibility  of  product  destruc- 
tion at  end  useful  life?  (E3>A  staff  suggested 
this  as  a  possibility  for  a  CPC  credit  system 
based  on  CFCs  retained  in  product.) 

EPA  stressed  that  industry's  effort  with 
the  biggest  payoff  would  be  to  come  up  with 
solutions;  for  example,  we  may  want  to  com- 
mission a  paper  on  possible  control  options 
from  substitutes  to  emissions  recovery. 
They  cited  as  an  example  costs  of  building  a 
hood  over  a  plant  versus  installing  equip- 
ment for  a  new  blowing  agent. 

EPA  has  estimated  that  while  the  plastic 
foam  industry  uses  approximately  30%  of 
the  CPC^  produced  in  the  United  States, 
that  is  a  weighted  15%  based  on  the  ozone 
depletion  value  of  the  CFCs  used  by  our  in- 
dustry. 

EPA  has  also  offered  to  work  with  us  to 
develop  chemical  specifications  to  help  us 
encourage  chemical  substitute  development. 

EIPA  is  planning  a  technical  conference 
and  trade  fair  for  the  Fall  for  discussion 
about  industry  alternatives  (assuming  indus- 
try underwrites  it  for  $45,000).  They  indicat- 
ed that  they  are  aware  of  vendors  who  have 
products  under  development  are  Just  about 
ready  to  market  equipment  to  help  reduce 
CFCs. 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion OP  the  United  States  Statement  on 
THE  Release  op  Chlorofluorocarbons  to 
the  Atmosphere 

(Revised  March  2,  1987) 


MVMA  member  companies  use  chloro- 
fluorocarbons (CFC's)  in  automobile  air 
conditioning  systems,  the  manufacture  of 
urethane  foams,  parts  degreaslng  and  sever- 
al other  industrial  aplications.  Suitable  sub- 
stitutes have  not  yet  been  proven  for  all  of 
these  applications,  which  both  meet  Indus- 
try's needs  and  avoid  potential  environmen- 
tal, health,  or  safety  related  risks  of  their 
own. 

Member  companies  have  estimated  that 
developing  replacements  for  mobile  air  con- 
ditioning refrigerants,  coupled  with  the 
time  required  for  necessary  redesign  of  the 
systems,  would  take  5  to  10  years  to  imple- 
ment depending  on  the  success  in  resolving 
existing  technical  unknowns.  Substitutes  for 
most  other  CPC  uses  should  also  be  avail- 
able in  about  the  same  time  frame. 

It  is  also  likely  that  CPC  replacements 
will  cost  more  than  those  currently  In  use. 
UnUateral  action  by  the  United  States  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  CFC's  is  inadvisable  for 
both  scientific  and  economic  reasons.  If  re- 
strictions were  placed  solely  on  products 
manufactured  in  the  U.S.,  the  ability  of 
member  companies  to  compete  with  imports 
and  in  world  markets  could  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 
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Becmuw  of  the  incremsinK  amount  of  re- 
ported evidence  of  a  link  between  the  re- 
lease of  CFC's  Into  the  atmosphere  and 
OEone  depletion.  MVMA  member  companies 
have  investigated  and  are  continuing  to  in- 
vestigate the  use  of  potential  substitutes  for 
CFC's  In  aU  applications.  Methods  of  reduc- 
ins  the  release  of  CPC's  into  the  atmos- 
phere, when  automobile  air  conditioners  are 
operated  and  serviced  or  cars  are  scrapped, 
are  also  under  continuing  investlKation.  be- 
cause these  activities  account  for  a  large 
portion  of  CFC  emissions  from  automobiles. 

If  restrictions  are  imposed  on  CFC  pro- 
duction or  use.  a  phase-In  period  would  be 
required  to  allow  adequate  time  for  substi- 
tute development  and  Implementation  in 
order  to  avoid  severe  economic  disruptions. 
New  materials  promoted  as  substitutes  for 
currently  used  CFC's  should  have  minimni 
oeone  depletion  and  atmospheric  warming 
characteristics.  Such  materials  should  not 
be  merely  interim  substitutes,  because  that 
would  represent  significant  throw-away 
costs.  The  United  States  should  not  apply 
restrictions  to  only  domestic  manufacturers 
and  products.  International  regulation 
should  be  pursued.  Any  t7.S.  regulation  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  should  apply  equally  to 
domestic  and  imported  products. 

ERVnOMHZirTAI.  Protbctioii  Agknct, 

Washington,  DC,  June  3,  19S7. 

Hon.  JOHR  D.  DiHGEIX, 

CTtairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
InvestigatiOTis.    Committee    on    Energy 
and    Commerce,    Hotue   of  Representa- 
tives, Washington  DC 
Dkab  Mr.  CRAiRMAir  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse   to    your    letters    of    March    4    and 
March  13.  In  those  letters  you  asked  several 
questions  concerning  CFCs  and  the  U.S.  po- 
sition in  the  ongoing  negotiations  on  protec- 
tion of  the  ozone  layer.  Enclosed  is  otir  re- 
sponse to  your  questions.  The  answers  also 
reflect  the  comments  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative In  response  to  your  March  6  let- 
ters to  these  agencies. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  interest  in 
these  important  issues. 
Sincerely, 

Ln  M.  Thomas. 

Issues  Rauxd  n  Covra  Lrikr 

ISSCT 

One  area  of  concern  is  the  trade  area.  A 
strong  and  effective  trade  provision  is  im- 
portant. But  to  be  workable  and  effective,  it 
must  be  consistent  with  other  U.S.  policies 
and  tirade  practices,  unless  there  is  some 
basis  for  deviation.  I  do  not  have  a  feeling 
that  there  has  been  a  coordinated  develop- 
ment of  such  a  provision  for  this  protocol. 

RKSPOltSS 

EPA.  Department  of  SUte.  Office  of  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  and  Department  of 
Commerce  suid  other  agencies  have  expand- 
ed their  efforts  to  analyze  trade  issues  relat- 
ed to  action  to  limit  ozone-modifying  chemi- 
cals. These  activities  are  described  in  re- 
sponse to  question  2  below. 

ISSTTX 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  input  from  the  user  indus- 
tries that  could  be  severely  affected  by  any 
significant  reduction  requirements  or  the 
trade  provisions  of  the  protocoL 


RkSPOHSK 

EPA  has  maintained  an  extensive  effort  to 
obtain  input  from  user  industries.  We  fully 
recognize  the  need  to  understand  the 
impact  of  any  reductions  and  trade  meas- 
ures on  user  Industries.  To  assist  us  in  evalu- 
ating options  we  have  held  numerous  meet- 
ings over  the  past  year  with  representatives 
of  all  key  Industries.  A  partial  list  of  these 
meetings  is  shown  In  Exhibit  1.  We  have 
also  Initiated  a  series  of  technical  studies 
analyzing  the  engineering  feasibility  and 
cost  Impacts  of  possible  controls.  These 
studies  have  been  and  will  be  reviewed  by 
relevant  industry  groups  (see  Exhibit  2).  Fi- 
nally, we  are  discxissing  Joint  research 
projects  with  key  user  Industries  interested 
in  evaluating  the  use  of  chemical  substitutes 
in  their  applications. 

EXH-BTI  1 

PARTIAL  LIST  OP  MKBTINGS  WITH  nfOUSTRT  TO 
DISCt7S8  STSATOSPHHUC  OZOm  PROTKCTIOR 
ACTTVITIKS 

Major  domestic  workshops 
March  8-7,  19M:  EPA  Workshop  (over  130 

June  l»-20,  1986:  EPA/UNEP  Effects  Con- 
ference (over  300  attendees). 

July  23-24,  1988:  EPA  Workshop  (over  130 
attendees). 

October  14.  1988:  SUte  Dept/EPA  meet- 
ing (over  25  attendees). 

February  18,  1987:  Facilitated  Regulatory 
options  review  (30  attendees). 

April  2,  1987:  Facilitated  Regulatory  Op- 
tions Meeting  (10  attendees). 

April  6.  1987:  FaclllUted  Trade  Issues 
Meeting  ( 10  attendees). 

Working  meetings  with  industry  repre- 
sentatives (partial  list — end  of  1986  and— 
1987  to  date). 

September  4.  1986:  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Assoc,  representative. 

October  16.  1986:  Meeting  with  chemical 
producer. 

October  20,  1986:  Meeting  with  air  condi- 
tioning, refrigeration  representatives. 

October  29,  1986:  Halon  industry  repre- 
sentatives (20  attending). 

November  3.  1986:  Meeting  with  Motor 
Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association  (8  atten- 
dees). 

November  4,  1986:  Meeting  with  Electron- 
ics Association  (4  attendees). 

November  6,  1986:  Halon  industry  repre- 
sentatives (30  attending). 

November  14,  1986:  Meeting  with  Chemi- 
cal Producers  (6  attendees). 

December  3-5,  1986:  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association  Halon  1301  Technical  Com- 
mittee (40  attending). 

December  8,  1986:  Briefing  for  Frozen 
Food  Institute. 

December  8,  1986:  Briefing  for  Single 
Service  Institute. 

December  8.  1986:  Briefing  with  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

January  17-18,  1987:  Fire  Suppression 
System  Association  annual  meeting  (300-i- 
attending). 

January  29.  1987:  American  chemical  Soci- 
ety Flourine  meeting  (500 -t-  attending). 

February  4-5.  1987:  Rigid  Foam  industry 
representatives  ( 10  attending). 

February  11.  1987:  Thomas  breakfast 
meeting  with  electronics  indiistry  (50  repre- 
sentatives). 

February  19-20.  1987:  Experts  Panel- 
Chemical  Substitutes  (15  experts  from  5  na- 
tions). 

February  20.  1987:  Halon  industry  (IS  rep- 
resentatives). 


March  3.  1987:  25  group  heads  from 
ASRAE. 

March  10,  1987:  Representatives  from 
plastics  industry  (IS  attendees). 

March  11.  1987:  Motor  Vehicle  Manufac- 
tures Association  (12  representatives). 

March  17.  1987:  Automobile  Importers  As- 
sociations (20  representatives). 

March  26.  1987:  Halon  manufacturers  rep- 
resentatives (10  attending). 

April  8-9.  1987:  Meetings  with  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Manufacturers. 

ExHnrr  2 

LIST  op  TBCmnCAL  ENGINKERIltG  COST  8TUU1M 

Completed  and  on-going  studies.  Contrac- 
tor 

1.  Evaluation  of  Potential  Ozone  Deplet- 
ing Substance  Elmissions  and  Controls: 

A.  Flexible  Polyurethane  Foam  Industry. 
Radian. 

B.  Rigid  Foam  Industry.  Radian. 

C.  RetaU  Food  Store  RefrlgeraUon, 
Radian. 

D.  Mobile  Air-Conditionlng  Industry, 
Radian. 

E.  Industrial  Solvents  Use.  Radian/ICF. 

F.  Halons.  Banks  and  E^missions.  Industri- 
al E^^nomlcs,  Inc. 

G.  Sterllant  Gas,  Radlan/MRI. 
H.  Liquid  Food  Freezing,  Radian. 

2.  Control  Technology  Overview  Report. 
CFC-11  Emissions  from  Flexible  Polyure- 
thane Foam  Manufacturing,  Radian. 

3.  Control  Technology  Overview  Report 
Emissions  from  Rigid  FV>am  Manufacturing. 
Radian. 

4.  Chlorofluorocarbon  Chemical  Substi- 
tutes. Radian  and  Consultants. 

5.  Emission  Controls  and  Potential  Alter- 
natives for  C7PC-113  and  Methylchloroform 
in  Solvent  Cleaning  Operations.  MRI. 

6.  Analysis  of  Costs  of  Control  Options— A 
Computer  Database  (Draws  from  above 
studies),  ICF. 

Other  studies 

7.  Social  Cost  of  Technical  Control  Op- 
tions to  Reduce  Emissions  of  Potential 
Ozone  Depleters  in  the  United  States,  Rand. 

8.  Product  Uses  and  Market  Trends  for 
Potential  Ozone  Depleting  Substances  1985- 
2000,  Rand. 

Issue:  Incidentally,  your  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion 7(a)  states  that  the  "Court  Order  re- 
quires a  proposal  by  May  1. 1987.  and  a  final 
rule  by  November  1.  1987."  However,  the 
actual  wording  of  the  Order  does  not  seem 
to  support  that  statement.  It  states: 

2.  Not  later  than  May  1,  1987,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA  shall  sign  a  Federal  Register 
notice  proposing  regulatory  action  of  CFCs 
or  presenting  a  basis  for  a  proposed  decision 
to  take  no  action. 

3.  Not  later  than  November  1,  1987.  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  shall  sign  a  F'ederal 
Register  notice  promulgating  regulation  or 
announcing  a  final  decision  to  take  no 
action. 

A  "no  action"  decision  at  either  time  is 
not  a  rule. 

Response:  We  agree  that  the  district  court 
order  setting  forth  the  CFC  decisionmaking 
schedule  does  not  necessarily  require  the 
Agency  to  adopt  regulations.  The  court 
order  requires  that  by  November  1,  1987, 
E2»A  either  promulgate  regulations  control- 
ling CFCs  or  announce  a  final  decision  to 
take  no  action.  Also,  as  you  may  know,  we 
have  moved  the  district  court  to  extend  the 
deadlines  for  proposed  and  final  action  to 
December  1.  1987  and  August  1,  1988.  re- 
spectively. 


QUKSnOHS  RAISKD  lit  ATTACHXXIfT 

Trade 


Question  1:  Re  the  draft  article's  ban  or 
restriction  on  "imports  of  products  contain- 
ing substances  controlled  by  this  protocol 
from  any  state  not  party  to  this  protocol 
•  •  ••». 

(a)  What  are  the  policy  implications  for 
the  U.S.  (of  restricting  Imports  of  Korean 
automobiles  with  CFCs)  beyond  the  narrow 
confines  of  this  protocol? 

(b)  Is  It  likely  that  the  U.S.  would  want  to 
impose  such  a  ban  or  restriction,  taking  into 
consideration  other  Interests  in  that  coun- 
try (Korea)?  (c)  What  happens  if  the  South 
Korean  manufacturers  import  the 
cars  .  .  .  and  arrange  for  (air  conditioning) 
assembly  and  charge  in  the  U.S..  as  is  done 
by  several  foreign  manufacturers? 

Response:  (a)  Import  restrictions  for  envi- 
ronmental or  health  reasons  are  allowable 
under  the  GATT  and  therefore  restrictions 
pursuant  to  the  international  protocol 
would  be  a  legitimate  policy  option  for  the 
U.S.  These  trade  provisions  have  been  devel- 
oped in  close  cooperation  with  the  State  De- 
partment, and  wider  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions have  been  taken  into  account. 

With  respect  to  South  Korea  specifically, 
we  would  anticipate  that  rather  than  be- 
coming a  major  irritant  in  bilateral  rela- 
tions, the  restrictions  could  produce  positive 
results.  Given  the  Importance  of  the  U.S. 
market  to  both  Hyundai  and  Daewoo  (the 
two  Korean  companies  currently  exporting 
automobiles  to  the  U.S.  market),  we  believe 
that  U.S.  restrictions  would  create  a  strong 
incentive  for  the  Korean  manufacturers  to 
limit  their  use  of  CFSs  in  order  to  maintain 
access  to  the  U.S.  market.  Such  an  outcome 
would  be  positive  both  from  the  perspective 
of  bilateral  relations  and  U.S.  and  global  en- 
vironmental policy  and  would  be  consistent 
with  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  pro- 
tocol itself,  i.e.,  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
non-parties  to  limit  their  use  of  CFCs. 

(b)  We  do  not  believe  that  the  imposition 
of  restrictions  on  imports  of  Korean  auto- 
mobiles would  be  detrimental  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests in  Korea.  As  described  above,  we  do  not 
believe  that  such  restrictions  would  result  in 
a  closure  of  the  U.S.  market  to  such  imports 
but  rather  in  the  Korean  manufacturers 
modifying  their  pr(x)uct  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  U.S.  market. 

(c)  If  Korean  manufacturers  were  to  ar- 
range for  the  assembly  and  charging  of 
automobile  air  conditioners  in  the  U.S.  (a 
production  option  which  is  also  currently 
available  to  them),  the  use  of  CFCs  in  the 
air  conditioning  systems  charged  in  the  U.S. 
would  be  subject  to  the  availability  of  CFCs 
In  the  U.S.  market.  We  would  anticipate 
that,  under  the  protocol,  the  availability  of 
CFCs  would  decrease  and  that,  as  a  result, 
both  domestic  automobile  manufacturers 
and  foreign  manufacturers  charging  air  con- 
ditioners in  the  U.S.  would  have  an  incen- 
tive to  develop  alternative  technologies  or 
chemical  substitutes  for  such  operations. 
Such  a  development  would  clearly  advance 
the  objectives  of  the  protocol. 

Question  2:  "I  am  also  concerned  about 
the  exception  which  appears  throughout 
this  draft  article  on  trade.  It  appears  to 
allow  a  nonparty  to  avoid  the  obligations  of 
the  protocol  and  continue  to  enjoy  trade 
with  parties,  merely  because  that  party  is  in 
partial  compliance  with  the  protocol.  That 
does  not  appear  fair,  nor  does  it  seem  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  protocol?" 

Response:  As  noted,  the  draft  protocol 
proposed  In  brackets  a  possible  exception  to 
the  import  restrictions  for  certain  non-party 


countries.  This  language  was  originally  sug- 
gested in  order  to  ensure  consistency  of  this 
article  with  the  GATT.  However,  subse- 
quent analysis  has  revealed  that  this  excep- 
tion was  not  needed  in  order  to  ensure  con- 
sistency with  the  GATT  and  that,  as  you 
note,  it  has  some  disadvantages.  Conse- 
quently, at  the  recent  negotiating  session, 
the  U.S.  delegation  caUed  for  deleting  this 
provision.  Although  we  were  not  able  to  do 
so.  we  did  succeed  in  having  the  exception 
narrowed  and  having  it  isolated  as  a  sepa- 
rate (bracketed)  paragraph. 

Question  3:  What  measures  could  consti- 
tute a  "restriction"  on  Imports?  Are  we  con- 
templating tariffs  or  some  other  restric- 
tions? 

Response:  We  are  currently  assessing  a  va- 
riety of  mechanisms  to  control  imports,  in- 
cluding tariffs,  imports  fees,  testing,  certifi- 
cation and  Inspection  requirements,  and 
quotas.  As  part  of  this  review,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  identify  whether  certain  mech- 
anisms are  better  suited  than  others  for 
controlling  imports  of  particular  products. 
Our  analysis  on  this  question  will  continue 
during  the  next  several  months. 

Question  4:  The  draft  article  calls  for 
"standards"  for  applying  measures  "uni- 
formly by  aU  parties."  Does  that  also  mean 
that  all  products  commonly  produced  by 
one  or  more  parties  would  be  restricted  in  a 
uniform  manner  by  all  parties? 

Response:  Paragraph  III  of  the  Trade  Ar- 
ticle calls  for  the  parties  to  develop,  within 
a  specified  time  after  entry  Into  force,  in  an 
annex,  standards  for  applying  the  restric- 
tions in  this  paragraph  uniformly  by  all  par- 
ties. We  view  this  to  mean  that  the  annex 
would  set  the  parameters  for  Parties'  appli- 
cation of  the  restrictions  in  this  paragraph; 
i.e.,  we  envision  this  to  be  a  set  of  limits 
banning  or  reducing  imports  on  agreed 
products,  by  common  agreed  levels,  but  the 
restrictions  may  leave  to  the  Parties  the 
mechanism  by  which  these  reductions  are 
achieved,  rather  than  a  set  of  rules.  We  will 
attempt  to  clarify  this  point  during  the  next 
negotiating  session. 

Question  5:  "Is  the  article  adequate  from 
the  standpoint  of  U.S.  industry  and  jobs? 
How  will  it  impact  on  U.S.  firms  that  have 
dealings  with  non-party  countries,  including 
developing  countries?" 

Response:  Because  the  United  StP.tes  is  a 
small  importer  of  CFC  bulk  chemicals  (only 
3  i)ercent  of  domestic  consumption)  the  ban 
of  such  imports  from  nonparties  as  called 
for  in  paragraph  1  of  Article  on  Control  of 
Trade,  would  have  a  minimal  effect  on  U.S. 
domestic  Industries  and  jobs.  To  the  extent 
there  Is  an  effect  at  all,  U.S.  Industries  may 
marginally  Increase  production  and  job  cre- 
ation. 

With  regard  to  the  restriction  or  banning 
of  Imports  of  products  containing  CFCs 
(such  as  automobiles,  air  conditioners,  re- 
frigerators) the  effect  of  import  restrictions 
or  bans  should  have  a  greater  effect  than 
for  CFC  bulk  chemicals,  if  only  laecause  im- 
ports of  these  products  represent  a  larger 
share  of  the  U.S.  market.  Import  restric- 
tions or  bans  of  these  products  should  have 
a  positive  effect  on  domestic  producers,  by 
preventing  an  unfair  advantage  to  importers 
in  competition  with  domestic  producers.  At 
the  same  time,  domestic  prices  of  these 
products  may  rise.  The  major  producers  of 
these  products  are  in  the  OECD  countries, 
which  are  likely  to  sign  the  protocol.  Ex- 
ports from  these  countries  to  the  U.S., 
therefore,  would  not  be  restricted  as  would 
those  from  non-parties  to  the  protocol. 

Regarding  dealings  by  U.S.  firms  with 
non-party   countries.    Including   developing 


countries.  U.S.  firms  would  be  subject  to  the 
protocol's  ban  on  Import  of  CFC  bulk 
chemicals  from  non-parties  as  well  as  the  re- 
striction or  ban  of  products  containing 
CFCs  (eg.  automobiles,  furniture).  This 
would  require  (a)  firms  which  currently 
import  finished  products  or  component 
parts  from  nonparties  to  purchase  from  do- 
mestic suppliers  or  from  countries  which  are 
parties  to  the  protocol,  or  (b)  the  nonparty 
supplier  to  modify  their  products  to  suit  the 
new  requirements  of  the  U.S.  market. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  primary  pur- 
pose for  restricting  Imports  from  nonparties 
Is  to  create  an  Incentive  for  them  to  Join  the 
protocol.  The  greater  the  number  of  parties 
to  the  protocol,  the  more  global  production 
of  CFC-related  products  that  wiU  be  covered 
imder  the  international  agreement.  This 
would  minimize  the  effects  of  the  agree- 
ment on  US  industries  and  consiuners  rela- 
tive to  those  In  other  countries. 

Halons  and  the  Defense  Department 

(The  response  below  is  being  directed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  Representa- 
tive DingeU.  It  Is  followed  by  a  comment  by 
EPA.) 

Question  6:  DOD  Comment  on  "draft  arti- 
cle on  trade":  The  draft  article  on  trade  es- 
tablishment provisions  for  Interacting  with 
countries  which  do  not  sign  the  Internation- 
al protocol.  These  provisions  are  not  Incon- 
sistent with  DoD  policy.  DoD  will  defer  to 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce 
for  the  specific  language  contained  In  the 
draft  protocol. 

Question  (a):  What  are  the  DoD's  unique 
requirements? 

DOD  response:  F*lre  fighting  systems  for 
shipboard  operations,  aircraft  systems,  tank 
personnel  carrier  systems,  hardened  aircraft 
shelters;  Command,  control  and  communica- 
tion systems,  computer  centers,  telephone 
switching  stations;  One  of  a  kind  trainers, 
aircraft  simulators. 

Question  (bJ:  What  is  the  "national  CFC 
policy"? 

DOD  response:  EPA  is  in  the  process  of 
formulating  a  national  CFC  policy.  The 
agency  is  gathering  Information  for  manu- 
facturers, distributors  and  users  of  CFCs.  At 
this  time.  DOD  Is  gathering  use  data  on 
Halons  for  EPA. 

Question  (c>:  In  the  above  reply  and  else- 
where in  the  March  2  reply  (e.g..  question 
6(C)),  EPA  refers  to  regulatory  actions  or 
options.  What  "regulatory  options"  does 
EPA  contemplate?  Will  they  require  legisla- 
tion? How  can  these  options  provide  special 
exceptions  for  DoD  needs  unless  the  final 
protocol  provides  such  an  escape?  Is  such 
escape  desirable? 

DOD  response:  DOD  is  cooperating  with 
EPA  In  their  ongoing  efforts  to  develop  reg- 
ulatory options. 

DOD  and  EPA  are  discussing  options  for 
Including  Halons  in  the  international  proto- 
col. These  options  explore  ways  to  grandfa- 
ther Halons  for  existing  and  future  military 
mission-critical  uses  until  suitable  substi- 
tutes are  found.  We  prefer  that  each  loca- 
tion on  site  specific  use  of  Halons  not  under- 
go a  lengthy  permit  process  (like  RCRA 
Part  B  permits),  since  mission  readiness 
would  be  impaired. 

Question  <d>:  Please  provide  the  date  of 
the  meeting  and  the  Identity  of  the  persons 
attending.  What  did  DoD  say  at  that  meet- 
ing? 

DOD  response:  Date.  February  12,  1987; 
location.  Pentagon: 

Attendees.  Organization: 

Dr.  Stephen  O.  Anderson.  EPA. 
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Dr.  BClchMl  J.  Ryan,  ICF  (EPA  contrac- 
tor). 

Ms.  Laura  K.  Qrenlnger.  Army-DAEN- 
ZCE. 

Mr.  Carl  ZUUg.  Navy-CNO  (OP45). 

Mr.  James  P.  Wright.  NavyNAVPACHQ. 

Ms.  Barbara  Sparks.  Navy-NAVPAC. 

Mr.  Bruce  Unkel.  Navy-NAVSEA. 

Mr.  Robert  Darwin.  Navy-NAVSEA. 

Mr.  John  Merold.  Navy-NAVSEA. 
.    Mr.  WlUlam  M.  Stem.  Navy-NAVSEA. 

Mr.  Gordon  LeQiilre.  Navy-NAVAIR. 

Mr.  Dan  QuagllareUo.  Navy-NAVAIR. 

Mr.  Tom  Scarano.  Navy-NAVSBA. 

Ms.  Laurie  Huber.  Marlnes-HQMC  (LFL). 

Lt.  CoL  Steve  TerMaath.  Air  Porce-SAP/ 
MIQ. 

Mai.  Marti  U.  Bischoff.  Air  Force- 
HQUSAF/LEYSP. 

BlaJ.  Edward  W.  ArtigUa.  Air  Force- 
HQAP/SOP. 

Mr.  WlUlam  D.  Coins.  Air  Porce- 
HQUSAF/LEEV. 

Pred  Walker.  Air  Force-HQUSAF/LEEEV. 

Mr.  JJ>.  Williams.  Air  Force-HQUSAF/ 
UIEEV. 

Meeting  aummary 

EPA  presented  an  overview  of  the  role  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  on  stratospheric  ozone 
depletion  with  the  discussion  focusing  on 
Halons.  EPA  representatives  requested  in- 
formation from  the  military  services  on  the 
uae  and  releases  of  Halons. 

Quettion  (e>:  The  above  E3»A  reply  lists 
several  EPA  suggestions.  Does  the  DOD 
agree  with  them? 

DOD  response:  The  Department  of  De- 
fense supports  efforts  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment and  EPA's  efforts  to  prevent  strat- 
oapheric  ozone  depletion.  DOD  will  incorpo- 
rate appropriate  substitutes  for  Halons  In 
flre  protection  systems  when  they  are  able 
to  meet  mission-critical  applications.  To  the 
same  degree  as  industry.  DOD  will  take 
steps  to  decrease  the  non-flrefightlng  re- 
leases of  Halons  in  the  future. 

At  the  present  time,  DOD  has  mission- 
critical  uses  for  Halon  to  protect  personnel 
and  equipment.  DOD  and  EPA  are  cooperat- 
ing to  ensure  that  regulatory  options  relat- 
ing to  fire  protection  would  not  jeopardize 
the  survival  of  military  personnel  or  the  op- 
eration of  critical  equipment. 

EPA  and  State  Department's  comments  on 
Halons  question:  ES'A's  goal  is  to  ensure 
that  any  future  regulatory  action  on  Halon 
emission  reduction  to  protect  stratospheric 
ocone  is  also  equitable  to  all  users  and  rec- 
ognizes military  mission-critical  require- 
ments. EPA  has  discussed  control  sugges- 
tions with  DOD  that  were  flexible  to  allow 
the  evolution  of  an  effective,  military  mis- 
sion compatible  poUcy. 

EPA  and  DOD  have  common  concerns  in 
the  control  of  Halons.  Both  want  an  effec- 
tive and  timely  policy  and  a  set  of  proce- 
dures to  limit  halon  releases  If  necessary  to 
protect  the  ozone  layer.  DOD  does  not  want 
regulatory  controls  relative  to  fire  protec- 
tion which  hinder  the  operation  of  critical 
equipment  or  impair  mission  readiness. 
DOD  prefers  that  all  critical  halon  based 
systems  be  "grandfathered."  EPA  is  consid- 
ering DOD's  position  and  is  exploring  the 
poaaiblllty  that  specific  emission  control 
procedures  be  Implemented.  E>OD  and  EPA 
will  continue  discussions  related  to  a  pro- 
gram to  minimize  future  halon  emissions.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  protocol 
would  not  provide  for  a  total  ban  on  any 
chemical  but  for  an  overall  limit  on  a  group 
of  chemicals.  Within  its  limit,  each  country 
would  decide  how  to  allocate  use— whether 
by  market  forces,  special  permits,  or  what- 


ever. Special  exceptions  could  thus  be  pro- 
vided by  EPA  for  DOD  needs  if  required, 
without  a  need  for  a  specific  escape  provi- 
sion in  the  protocol. 

Availability  of  substitutes 

Question  7(a):  What  is  the  basis  for  be- 
lieving that  safe,  non-toxic,  and  technically 
effective  substitutes  can  be  developed  and 
used  by  all  the  affected  users  within  the 
time  frames  being  discussed  and  supported 
by  Ambassador  Benedick?  Is  the  U.S.  basing 
its  negotiations  on  the  above  DuPont  com- 
ment which  appears  quite  speculative,  is  de- 
pendent on  some  unspecified  incentives  that 
apparently  do  not  now  exist,  and  fails  to  dis- 
cuss the  time  required  by  the  users  to  adapt 
to  any  such  substitutes?  What  time  is  re- 
quired for  users  to  accommodate  substi- 
tutes, assiimlng  they  are  adequate? 

Response:  As  Indicated  in  an  earlier  re- 
sponse, based  on  our  ongoing  analysis,  £IPA 
believes  that  current  control  technologies, 
and  use  of  currently  available  product  and 
chemical  substitutes,  wiU  allow  sufficient 
emissions  reductions  to  achieve  the  quanti- 
ties of  reductions  now  being  discussed  for 
the  next  6  to  8  years. 

WhUe  our  data  are  not  conclusive,  and 
some  of  the  reductions  might  not  be  real- 
ized, our  initial  analyses  suggest  that  reduc- 
tions of  up  to  30%  of  current  use  might  be 
possible  without  chemical  substitutes  and  at 
a  cost  of  about  $0.15  dollars  per  kilogram. 

Our  preliminary  cost  analyses  also  suggest 
that  a  freeze  at  1986  production  levels  on 
CFC-11  and  -12  would  result  in  cumulative 
costs  between  1990  and  2000  of  around  $200 
million. 

While  DuPont  claims  that  CPC-123  and 
134a  can  reach  the  market  in  S  years  If  fi- 
nancial incentives  exist,  our  analysis  Is  not 
solely  based  on  their  comments.  Our  draft 
contractor  study  indicates  that: 

(JFC-123  appears  to  be  a  good  substitute 
for  CFC-11  with  much  lower  ozone  deple- 
tion potential. 

CFC-143a  appears  to  be  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  CPC-12  and  has  no  ozone  deple- 
tion potential. 

Many  countries  and  companies  have  134a 
and  123  patents.  CFC-123  is  already  avail- 
able in  limited  quantities  in  the  U.S.  and 
Japan. 

First  and  second  tier  toxicology  testing 
seems  very  encouraging  for  the  above-men- 
tioned chemicals.  However,  it  could  possibly 
take  a  minimum  of  3  years  before  we  really 
know. 

Costs  of  chemical  substitutes  are  expected 
to  be  higher  than  CFC-11  and  12.  We  be- 
lieve sufficient  time  will  be  available  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  alternatives  for  long- 
term  reductions. 

We  also  have  convened  an  International 
substitute  panel  that  includes  a  toxicologist. 
marketing  experts  and  industrial  and  aca- 
demic chemists  from  many  countries.  They 
are  currently  reviewing  CFC-123,  124,  132b, 
134a  and  141b.  The  discussions  indicate  that 
keys  to  substitute  availability  are:  toxicol- 
ogy testing,  use  testing,  and  adequate  Incen- 
tives for  firms  to  make  R<bD  investments. 

Our  investigations  so  far  indicate  that 
small  quantities  of  some  of  the  above  chemi- 
cals will  soon  be  available  to  carry  out  final 
toxicity,  performance  and  thermodynamic 
properties  evaluations  for  key  user  indus- 
tries. We  are  bringing  together  representa- 
tives from  user  Industries  with  the  expert 
panel  on  substitutes  and  are  working  with 
some  major  user  groups  to  facilitate  testing 
of  CFC-134a. 

Question  7<b)(c):  Realizing  that  Dow  has  a 
vast  economic  stake  in  these  matters  as  do 


many  industries,  to  what  extent  has  EPA 
and  the  Department  of  Eiiergy  (DOE),  with 
its  energy  conservation  duties,  considered 
the  matters  raised  by  Dow?  Do  EPA  and 
DOE  disagree  with  Dow?  Does  the  present 
U.S.  position  reflect  these  concerns  that  I 
assiune  are  not  unique  to  Dow? 

Response:  We  have  not  done  an  analysis 
of  caustic  and  chlorine  imbalance.  However, 
a  cursory  analysis  Indicates  that  some 
demand  for  chlorine  would  continue  in  pro- 
duction of  alternative  CFCs  because,  except 
for  CFC-134a,  aU  CFCa  are  partlaUy  haloge- 
nated. 

Our  analysis  also  indicates  that  tetracho- 
loroethylene  is  required  in  CFCs  and  Dow  Is 
a  major  producer  of  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons including  tetrachloroethlyene. 

We  have  taken  the  possibility  of  Increased 
energy  costs  and  health  and  safety  trade- 
offs into  account  in  developing  control  feasi- 
bility and  cost  estimates. 

Question  (d):  EPA  is  specifically  investi- 
gating the  stock  of  existing  appliances  and 
the  likely  service  requirements.  In  addition, 
EPA  is  investigating  the  full  range  of  op- 
tions, such  as  preventive  maintenance,  im- 
proved service  procedures,  and  refrigerant 
recovery  at  product  disposal,  which  would 
minimize  emissions. 

When  will  this  EPA  investigation  be  com- 
pleted and  the  results  available  for  U.S.  con- 
sideration in  the  negotiations? 

Response:  We  intend  to  have  the  analysis 
completed  by  July  1,  1987.  These  factors 
have  been  considered  in  calculating  the 
emission  reduction  potential  of  specific  con- 
trol options  discussed  in  question  7  above. 

Other  matters 

Question  8:  In  reply  to  Question  4(c),  EPA 
said  that  "CFCs  used  to  fill  air  conditioners 
in  motor  vehicles  would  be  counted  by  the 
producing  nation  even  if  the  vehicles  were 
shipped  to  the  U.S.  or  elsewhere."  Is  that 
true  where,  as  already  noted,  foreign  manu- 
facturers ship  the  vehicles  to  the  U.S.  and 
charge  the  air  conditioner  with  the  CFCs  in 
the  U.S.?  If  the  practice  was  expended,  what 
would  be  the  the  impact  on  the  U.S.? 

Response:  See  Question  1— above. 

Response  to  Makch  13  Letter 

qOXSTION  1 

I  request  your  explanation  of  EPA's  rule- 
making and  protocol  activities  and  the 
extent  to  which  those  activities  are  being 
coordinated  with  your  protocol  activities? 

RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  1 

We  believe  that  given  the  global  nature  of 
this  issue,  a  global  solution  to  protecting  the 
ozone  layer  is  required.  At  the  same  time, 
under  Section  157(b)  of  the  C\esn  Air  Act, 
we  are  required  to  evaluate  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional domestic  regulation  to  protect  the 
ozone  layer.  We  are  currently  involved  in  ac- 
tivities which  support  both  the  Internation- 
al negotiations  and  domestic  rulemaking  ac- 
tivities. 

Most  of  these  activities  (e.g.,  analysis  of 
chemical  substitutes,  engineering  and  cost 
studies,  and  implementation  Issues)  essen- 
tial either  in  the  context  of  implementing 
an  international  agreement  or.  failing  that, 
in  the  event  that  domestic  unUatecal  action 
proves  necessary.  This  point  was  specifically 
made  at  the  February  18th  meeting  you 
cite.  Participants  were  told  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day  that  the  discussion  of  regulatory 
alternatives  did  not  signal  that  the  U.S.  in- 
tended to  take  unilateral  action,  and  would 
also  be  useful  in  implementing  an  interna- 
tional agreement. 
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Tou  also  raise  the  issue  of  the  extent  to 
which  costs  and  feasibility  are  being  consid- 
ered as  part  of  EPA's  review  of  regulatory 
alternatives  as  required  by  section  157(b). 
One  of  the  primary  evaluation  criteria  we 
are  using  in  analyzing  regulatory  options  is 
cost.  We  are  concerned  not  only  about  costs 
to  users  and  consumers  and  across  industry 
groups,  but  also  about  the  degree  to  which 
actions  might  cause  the  premature  retire- 
ment of  capital  equipment  and  their  effect 
on  the  development  of  chemical  substitutes. 
A  key  concern  raised  repeatedly  by  industry 
groups  is  that  they  need  adequate  time  to 
move  away  from  the  current  family  of 
CFCs. 

You  also  question  the  degree  to  which 
EPA  has  involved  user  industries  in  con- 
ducting its  analysis.  In  a  response  to  a  prior 
letter,  we  enclosed  exhibits  listing  the  ex- 
tensive contracts  between  EPA  staff  and 
users  and  on-going  studies  of  the  costs  and 
feasibility  of  controls.  We  Intend  to  contin- 
ue these  contracts  and  are  working  closely 
with  several  user  groups  to  improve  their 
members'  understanding  of  the  Issue  and  to 
enhance  our  understanding  of  the  impacts 
of  regulatory  alternatives. 

For  example,  as  a  follow-up  to  the  Febru- 
ary 14th  meeting,  we  held  a  second  facilitat- 
ed meeting  of  prtxlucers,  users,  and  environ- 
mentalists which  focussed  on  specific  design 
options  for  permit  and  fee  systems.  As  the 
process  continues  we  intend  to  work  with 
user  groups  in  further  refining  Bind  analyz- 
ing these  regulatory  approaches  which 
could  be  used  either  to  implement  unilateral 
action  or  to  implement  a  global  proUwol. 
We  recently  held  a  similar  facUlUted  meet- 
ing which  related  to  trade  Issues. 

QUESTION  a 

I  understand  that  EPA  is  thinking  about 
asking  the  court  to  delay  the  May  1  date.  I 
would  like  to  know  why.  I  would  also  like  to 
know  the  implications  of  that  request.  Does 
it  suggest  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  EPA 
will  propose  a  rule  regardless  of  the  status 
of  the  protocol  regtilation? 

RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  3 

Under  the  original  court  order,  by  May  1, 
1987,  EPA  was  to  either  propose  regulations 
or  present  a  basis  for  a  proposed  decision  to 
take  no  regulatory  action.  EPA  is  continu- 
ing to  work  toward  making  that  decision, 
but  the  task  of  analyzing  relevant  imple- 
mentation issues  has  proven  complex  and 
dlfflctilt.  As  a  result,  EPA  has  asked  for  an 
extension  of  the  deadline.  If  the  Court 
grants  such  an  extension,  EPA  will  stiU 
have  the  discretion  to  propose  either  regula- 
tions or  a  decision  to  take  no  action. 

QUESTION  3 

I  note  that  the  February  18  document 
sUtes  (at  page  8)  that  "EPA  represenUtlves 
agreed  that  they  could  prepare  brief  sum- 
maries and  analyses  of  how  various  pro- 
grams could  work,  highlighting  specific 
questions."  Please  provide  copies  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  legal  basis  for  establishing  (by 
rule)  a  fee  provision. 

RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  3 

We  have  attached  as  appendix  A  the  ma- 
terials distributed  prior  to  the  facUiUted 
meeting  on  April  2  relating  to  fees  and  per- 
mits. In  response  to  requests  from  repre- 
sentatives from  industry,  we  now  Intend  to 
explore  working  with  specific  user  groups  to 
develop  materials  for  them  to  send  to  their 
members  to  assist  in  future  evaluations. 

Section  157(b)  sUtes  that  EPA  "shaU  pro- 
pose regxilatlons  for  the  control  of  any  sub- 
stance, practice,  process,  or  activity  (or  any 


combination  thereof)  .  .  . ."  We  believe  that 
this  broadly-worded  provision  gives  EPA 
wide  latitude  to  develop  effective  and  effi- 
cient regulatory  approaches  for  achieving 
the  goals  of  this  section  of  the  Act.  EPA  is 
currently  exploring  whether  a  system  of 
fees  would  be  an  appropriate  means  to 
achieve  the  reg\ilatory  goals.  Any  revenue 
raised  from  a  fee  would  be  incidental  to  its 
goal  to  protecting  the  ozone  layer  and 
human  health  and  welfare. 

QUESTION  4 

Please  explain  the  plans  for  this  confer- 
ence and  fair  [technical  conference  and 
trade  fair  on  CFC  control  innovations]  and 
why  industry  must  underwrite  it.  Also 
please  provide  the  basis  for  this  information 
about  vendors  [who  have  products  under  de- 
velopment] and  identify  them. 

RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  4 

EPA  is  proposing  a  technology  fair  for  in- 
novative products  and  processes  that  could 
reduce  emissions  of  chlorofluorocarbons  and 
halons.  We  asked  the  Alliance  for  Responsi- 
ble CFC  Policy  to  co-sponsor  the  fair  be- 
cause of  its  stated  interest  in  encouraging 
emission  reductions  and  the  development  of 
chemical  substitutes.  We  thought  that  the 
Alliance's  eau-ly  involvement  and  support 
would  further  ensure  widespread  interest 
and  participation.  The  Alliance  has  recently 
informed  us  that  the  group  is  not  Interested 
in  assisting  with  funding  through  Its  mem- 
bers are  likely  to  participate.  We  intended 
to  continuing  planning  for  this  effort  and 
view  it  as  an  important  vehicle  for  inform- 
ing Industry  of  possible  methods  for  reduc- 
ing CFC  and  halon  emissions. 

The  fair  will  be  held  In  Washington  in 
early  fall  and  will  feature  nationally  promi- 
nent speakers,  workshops,  product  displays, 
and  poster  sessions.  Some  of  the  likely 
topics  include:  CFC-134a  and  other  possible 
chemical  substitutes,  solvent  recovery  serv- 
ices, refrigeration  alternatives,  refrigerant 
leak  detectors,  CFC  refrigerant  recovery 
machines,  foam/suspension,  buUdlng  Insula- 
tion systems,  sterilant  gas  recycle-central 
service,  halon  full-discharge  test  alterna- 
tives, fast  food  packaging  alternatives,  and 
GAO/MILSPEC  procedure  and  practice. 

The  trade  fair  is  appropriate  for  focussing 
attention  on  CFC  and  Halon  emission  re- 
ductions because  of  the  size  of  the  chemical 
markets,  the  number  of  user  firms,  the  com- 
plexity of  emerging  technologies,  the  timing 
of  possible  regulation,  and  the  opportunity 
for  exchange  of  ideas. 

ComoTTEE  ON  Energy  and  Coiocerce, 

Washington,  DC.  AprU  23,  1987. 
Hon.  Lee  M.  Thomas, 

Administrator,    Environmental    Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  Next  week  the  interna- 
tional negotiations  begin  again  in  Geneva  to 
develop  a  protocol  concerning  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  CFCs.  On  March  4  and  13,  I 
wrote  to  you  at>out  these  matters  and  re- 
quested a  reply  before  those  negotiations  re- 
sumed. Obviously,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EIPA)  has  not  complied  with 
that  request,  although  your  staff  advises 
that  the  responses  may  still  come  this  week. 
I  understand  that  the  issues  I  raised  appar- 
ently resulted  in  more  attention  being  paid 
to  these  matters  within  the  Administration. 
Hopefully,  that  will  have  a  good  result  from 
a  public  health,  environmental,  and  Ameri- 
can jobs  standpoint. 

Enclosed  is  letter  I  sent  to  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Waxman  concerning  my  corre- 
spondence with  the  Science  Advisory  Board 


(SAB)  relative  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Dar- 
rell  S.  Rigel  at  the  Subcommittee's  March 
hearing.  I  believe  that  the  SAB  response  la 
helpful  and  important.  I  call  it  to  your  at- 
tention and  that  of  Ambassador  Benedick 
and  welcome  your  comments,  particularly  if 
you  disagree  in  anyway  with  the  SAB  re- 
sponse. 

Enclosed  is  a  draft  copy  of  a  memorandum 
in  support  of  a  joint  motion  to  modify  the 
May  17,  1986  consent  decree  mentioned  in 
my  earlier  correspondence.  As  I  understand 
the  matter,  the  parties  are  considering  the 
motion  in  order  to  delay  the  "trigger"  dates 
in  the  original  consent  order. 

The  memorandum  makes  it  clear  that 
EPA  is  not  prepared  from  any  standpoint  to 
propose  any  unilateral  regulations  that 
could  be  defended  and  that  EPA  believes 
that  an  international  protocol  is  the  wisest 
course.  As  you  know,  I  fully  agree  with  the 
need  for  such  a  protocol.  But  I  am  surprised 
that  you  are  even  contemplating  any  unilat- 
eral rule  in  light  of  your  earlier  testimony.  I 
never  understood  that  to  be  the  Administra- 
tion's position.  Indeed.  I  believe  that  such 
an  extension  is  of  questionable  value  and  a 
"no  action"  decision  is  fully  justified  at  this 
time.  As  you  know,  such  a  decision  would 
not  preclude  EPA  from  issuing  a  rule  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  in  the  future  should  it  be 
warranted  unilaterally  or  to  implement  a 
protocol.  Simply  stated,  EPA  does  not  re- 
quire any  court-approved  consent  decree  to 
address  the  issue  when  it  is  ripe. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  some  of  the 
content  of  the  draft  memorandum,  particu- 
larly the  suggestion  that  EPA  is  'investigat- 
ing the  use  of  market-based  regularity  ap- 
proaches, including  permits  and  fees." 
Indeed,  I  am  concerned  that  EPA  not  mis- 
lead the  court  into  believing  that  EPA  now 
has  statutory  authority  for  such  an  »t>- 
proach.  As  my  staff  observed  to  your  Gener- 
al Counsel,  the  issue  of  EPA's  authority  to 
Impose  fees  and  to  use  such  fees  is  under  In- 
vestigation by  the  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  of  this  Committee  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO).  The 
draft  memorandum  falls  to  even  mention 
that  rather  important  detail.  My  staff  has 
noted  this  problem  in  a  discussion  with  your 
General  Counsel. 

The  memorandum  makes  reference  to 
"EIPA's  technical  and  economic  analyses" 
and  sUtes  that  these  analyses  "have  identi- 
fied over  70  different  industrial  and  com- 
mercial uses  of  CFCs  and  Halons."  As  you 
know,  I  have  asked  for  those  "analyses"  and 
none  have  been  provided,  except  an  April 
13.  1987  document  entitled  "Preliminary 
Analysis  of  Costs  and  Benefits  of  Strato- 
spheric Ozone  Protection."  When  my  staff 
asked  for  the  basis  for  that  document,  they 
were  pointed  to  the  listed  "Contractor  Stud- 
ies." My  staff  asked  for  them,  but  was  told 
that  four  are  all  in  draft  form.  (I  have  asked 
for  those  "drafts,"  but  have  not  received 
any.)  The  fifth  by  Rand  contains  the  note: 
"work  mainly  obsolete."  I  would  like  to 
know  the  basis  for  that  note  from  EPA  and 
Rand. 

The  memorandum  also  mentioned  that 
EPA  is  "conducting  a  series  of  studies  on 
outstanding  trade  issues."  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that.  However.  I  request  more  details  about 
those  studies.  Including  when  initiated,  the 
identity  of  the  contractors  and  their  exper- 
tise, the  statement  of  work,  when  the  stud- 
ies will  be  completed  and  results  made 
public,  and  the  costs. 

I  respect  your  decision  and  Judgment  to 
seek  an  extension.  I  am  not  urging  abandon- 
ment of  the  idea,  but  I  question  the  wisdom 
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of  that  Approach.  I  am  also  quite  concerned 
that  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for 
public  discussion  of  the  idea. 

I  request  your  reply  to  the  above  matters 
early  next  month.  I  also  request  that  you 
keep  this  Committee  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed about  'EPA  actions  and  efforts 
during  the  period  of  this  extension  to  1988. 
including  any  plans  for  negotiations  for  fur- 
ther extensions. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

John  D.  Dimckll, 

Chairman. 

EmnsoimzirTAL  PsoncnoH  Acnfcr, 

Washington,  DC,  June  IS.  1987. 

Hon.  JOHH  D.  DtlfGKU., 

Oiairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Invettigatioru,  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 
Dkak  Mr.  Chaibman:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  April  23,  1987.  In 
that  letter,  you  requested  that  we  provide 
you  with  information  on  the  basis  for  the 
cost  estimates  which  were  contained  in  an 
April  13.  1987  briefing  documents.  We  have 
enclosed  for  yoiu*  review  two  of  the  draft 
documents  which  were  used  in  developing 
the  data  base  for  estimating  the  cost  of  con- 
trols. These  documents  deal  specifically 
with  the  use  of  chlorofIuorocartx>ns  in  foam 
blowing.  They  are  initial  drafts  and  are  cur- 
rently being  revised  in  response  to  com- 
ments received  from  the  peer  review  proc- 
ess. We  will  pass  along  the  final  reports 
when  they  are  completed. 

Many  other  uses  of  CFCs  and  Halons  were 
examined  as  part  of  our  cost  analysis.  In 
fact,  information  on  over  81  major  applica- 
tions involving  over  000  possible  control  op- 
tions was  developed  as  part  of  the  data  base 
from  which  the  April  13  briefing  document 
was  prepared.  This  information  was  con- 
tained in  two  additional  documents  which 
you  had  requested  earlier.  We  are  now  in 
the  final  stages  of  having  the  initial  docu- 
mentation of  these  two  documents  complet- 
ed. This  work,  which  wUl  be  contained  in 
one  report,  will  cover  possible  controls,  their 
costs  and  their  applicability.  We  hope  to 
have  this  documentation  available  for 
review  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  we 
will  send  you  a  copy  of  this  report  when  it 
becomes  available. 

Tou  also  requested  an  explanation  of  a 
note  contained  on  a  "Rand"  report  to  the 
effect  that  the  work  was  mainly  obsolete. 
The  reason  for  the  note  is  that  this  particu- 
lar report  is  now  several  years  old  and  did 
not  contain  detailed  cost  and  engineering 
analysis. 

In  your  April  23  letter,  you  also  requested 
more  details  on  EPA-sponsored  studies  of 
outstanding  trade  issues.  Specifically,  you 
requested  information  on  the  scope  of  the 
studies  and  the  contractors  producing  them. 
EPA  staff  began  to  analyze  trade  issues  re- 
lated to  stratospheric  ozone  protection  in 
1980.  Our  analysis  included  the  preparation 
of  staff  papers  for  discussion  at  the  Lees- 
burg  UNEP  conference.  Since  then,  our  con- 
tractor, ICP  Inc..  has  provided  trade-related 
data  collection  and  analysis  in  briefings, 
memoranda,  draft  papers,  etc.  ICP  trade  ex- 
perts Include  project  leader  Jody  Holtzman 
as  weU  as  senior  trade  specialists  John 
Reilly.  Lance  Oraef,  and  Susan  Prestl. 
These  experts  have  previously  worked  as 
staff  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  or  have  been 
involved  in  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment business.  As  part  of  ICP's  internation- 


al trade  practice  they  have  provided  private 
and  public  sector  clients  with  economic,  fi- 
nancial, and  strategic  analyses:  trade  policy 
assessment;  and  litigation  support.  They 
have  made  numerous  appearances  before 
the  V£>.  Trade  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  17.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, and  the  n.S.  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Trade. 

The  studies  in  progress  analyze  trade  data 
on  CPC  chemicals  and  on  products  contain- 
ing or  made  with  CPCs,  analysis  of  the  U.S. 
proposal  for  a  limit  based  on  adjusted  pro- 
duction and  alternative  measures,  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Schedule  and  the  proposal  for  intena- 
tionally  harmonized  data  reporting,  esti- 
mates of  base  year  trade  amounts,  assess- 
ment of  trade  restriction  mechanisms  which 
the  U.S.  may  impose  on  CPC-related  chemi- 
cal and  product  imports,  and  Issues  of  trade 
restriction  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment. In  addition  they  are  investigating  pos- 
sible economic  impacts  (beneficltJ  or  harm- 
ful) from  trade  restrictions.  This  work  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  September  1987 
and  will  be  available  shortly  thereafter. 
This  effort  has  been  funded  under  several 
contracts  for  approximately  $100,000. 

With  regard  to  the  CFC  schedule  suit 
mentioned  In  your  letter,  as  you  know,  we 
have  moved  the  District  Court  to  extend  the 
deadline  for  a  proposed  decision  on  domestic 
regulation  of  CPCs.  Our  motion  requests  an 
extension  from  May,  1,  1987  to  December  1, 
1987. 

Sincerely, 

Lei  M.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  clearly  supports 
the  ongoing  negotiations,  but  not  in  an  unfet- 
tered fashion,  the  House  does  not  seek  to  dic- 
tate the  terms  of  the  protocol.  That  is  the  ad- 
ministration's responsibility.  The  goals  should 
be  "protection  of  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment and  American  jobs." 

To  achieve  both  goals,  as  I  Indicated  in  my 
June  1  letter  to  tf>e  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  negotiators  need  to  obtain  the 
signature  and  ratification  of  all  the  CFC  pro- 
ducing nations  and  most.  If  not  all,  of  the  CFC 
user  nations.  Eleven,  or  even  nineteen,  signa- 
tures are  Inadequate,  If  they  do  not  Include 
Japan,  Russia,  and  all  of  the  European  Com- 
munity nations,  as  well  as  many  developing 
nations.  Without  them,  the  protocol  would  be 
tantamount  to  unilateral  action  for  the  U.S. 
That  Is  clearly  unacceptatile.  We  need  Interna- 
tional action  as  this  resolution  advocates.  Uni- 
lateral action  by  the  United  States  either  by 
regulation  or  by  legislation.  Is  the  wrong  ap- 
proach. 

Despite  our  committee's  extensive  corre- 
sporxience  arxi  oversight,  there  are  still  as- 
pects of  the  U.S.  position,  such  as  that  deal- 
ing with  trade  and  trade  sanctions,  particularly 
as  to  products,  that  still  seem  unclear  and 
vague.  Hopefully,  the  U.S.  position  will  be 
clarified  before  Septemtjer,  as  Ambassador 
Benedick,  wfio  Is  quite  aWe,  needs  directk>n 
and  control. 

A  protocol  is  surely  needed  and  soon,  but 
not  at  any  cost  The  goals  supported  by  this 
resolution  can  and  should  be  achieved 
through  a  reasonable,  txit  soutkI  and  effective 
protocol  that  enjoys  wide  support  not  only  in 
the  Senate,  but  also  in  the  House, 
i  urge  adoptk>n  of  the  resolutKin. 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolutkxi  50. 


This  measure  sends  a  powerful  message 
that  Congress  strongly  supports  ttie  negotia- 
tk>n  of  an  lnteniatk>ruil  agreement  to  reduce 
the  productkxi  of  ozone-depleting  chemk»ls. 
Such  an  agreement  Is  essential  to  protect 
mankind  from  the  senous  health  effects  wti«h 
can  result  from  ozone  k>ss.  it  is  also  Impera- 
tive for  the  protection  of  U.S.  jobs  and  to 
ensure  American  industry  is  not  placed  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  through  unilateral 
actkxi. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and  Intema- 
tk>nal  Oganizatkjns,  which  has  jurisdk;tk)n 
over  this  issue,  I  have  been  closely  monitoririg 
ttie  negotiatrans  and  I  have  conducted  hear- 
ings on  ozor)e  depletk>n.  The  negotiatxxis  are 
at  a  critrcal  stage,  and  an  agreement  to 
reduce  ozone-depleting  compounds  is  within 
reach. 

However,  recent  disclosures  that  some 
high-level  administration  officials  favor  alterna- 
tives, Iricluding  the  recommendatksn  to  wear 
sunglasses,  skin  lotion  ar>d  hats,  can  create 
the  perceptran  that  the  United  States  Is  re- 
treating from  its  strong  commitment  to  negoti- 
ate a  meaningful  and  effective  agreement 

The  passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tkxi  50  will  signal  to  the  administration  strong 
congressional  support  for  Its  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate an  International  agreement  to  reduce 
ozone  pollutants  and  protect  American  jobs.  It 
will  also  serve  to  illustrate  to  the  world  that 
America  Is  united  in  this  endeavor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In  favor  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  50. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
I  jrleld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Waxman] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  50. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TRUTH  IN  SAVINGS  ACT 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  176)  to  provide  for  the 
uniform  disclosure  of  the  rates  of  in- 
terest which  are  payable  on  savings  ac- 
counts, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  176 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TrTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  in 
Savings  Act". 

SEC  r  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  PiHDiNos.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  economic  stability  would  be  enhanced. 


competition  l>etween  depository  institutions 
would  be  improved,  and  the  ability  of  the 
consimier  to  make  informed  decisions  re- 
garding deposit  accounts  would  be  strength- 
ened if  there  was  uniformity  in  the  disclo- 
siu*  of  terms  and  conditions  on  which  inter- 
est is  paid  and  fees  are  assessed  in  connec- 
tion with  such  accoimts. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  require  the  clear  and  uniform  disclosure 
of- 

(1)  the  rates  of  interest  which  are  payable 
on  deposit  accounts  by  depository  institu- 
tions; and 

(2)  the  fees  that  are  assessable  against  de- 
posit accounts. 

so  that  consumers  can  make  a  meaningful 
comparison  between  the  competing  claims 
of  depository  institutions  with  regard  to  de- 
posit accounts. 

SBC.    ].    DISCLOSURE    OF    INTEREST    RATES    AND 
TERMS  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

(a)  In  Gehkral.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  each  advertisement,  an- 
nouncement, or  solicitation  initiated  by  any 
depository  institution  relating  to  any 
demand  or  interest-bearing  account  which 
includes  any  reference  to  a  specific  rate  of 
interest  payable  on  amounts  deposited  in 
such  account,  or  to  a  specific  yield  or  rate  of 
earnings  on  amounts  so  deposited,  shall 
state  the  following  information,  to  the 
extent  applicable,  in  a  clear  and  conspicuous 
manner: 

(1)  The  annual  percentage  yield  (which 
shall  be  noted  in  greater  proniinence  than 
any  other  stated  rate). 

(2)  The  period  during  which  such  annual 
percentage  yield  is  In  effect. 

(3)  All  minimum  account  balance  and  time 
requirements  which  must  be  met  in  order  to 
earn  the  advertised  yield  (and,  in  the  case  of 
accounts  for  which  more  than  1  yield  is 
stated,  each  annual  percentage  yield  and 
the  account  minimum  balance  requirement 
associated  with  each  such  yield  shall  be  in 
close  proximity  and  have  equal  promi- 
nence). 

(4)  The  minimum  amount  of  the  Initial  de- 
posit which  is  required  to  open  the  account 
in  order  to  obtain  the  yield  advertised,  if 
such  minimum  amount  is  greater  than  the 
minimum  balance  necessary  to  earn  the  ad- 
vertised yield. 

(5)  The  annual  rates  of  simple  interest. 

(6)  A  statement  that  regular  fees  or  other 
conditions  could  reduce  the  yield. 

(7)  A  statement  that  an  interest  penalty  is 
required  for  esu-ly  withdrawal. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  a  certificate  of  deposit  or 
other  account  for  which  the  stated  date  of 
maturity  is  less  than  1  year,  a  statement  of 
the  effective  percentage  yield  on  the  date  of 
maturity. 

(b)  Broadcast  and  Electronic  Media  and 
Outdoor  Advertising  Exception.— The 
Board  may,  by  regulation,  exempt  advertise- 
ments, announcements,  or  solicitations 
made  by  any  broadcast  or  electronic 
medium  or  outdoor  advertising  display  not 
on  the  premises  of  the  depository  institu- 
tion from  any  disclosure  requirements  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (4),  (5),  or  (6)  of  sub- 
section (a)  if  the  Board  finds  that  any  such 
disclosure  would  be  unnecessarily  burden- 
some. 

(c)  Misleading  Description  of  Free  or 
No-CosT  Accounts  Prohibited.- No  adver- 
tisement, announcement,  or  solicitation 
made  by  any  depository  Institution  may 
refer  to  or  describe  an  account  as  a  free  or 
no-cost  account  if— 

(1)  in  order  to  avoid  fees  or  service 
charges  for  any  period— 


(A)  a  minimum  balance  must  be  main- 
tained in  the  account  during  such  period;  or 

(B)  the  number  of  transactions  during 
such  period  may  not  exceed  a  maximum 
number;  or 

(2)  any  regular  service  or  transaction  fee 
is  imposed. 

(d)  Misleading  or  Inaccurate  Advertise- 
ments, Etc.,  Prohibited.— No  depository  in- 
stitution shall  make  any  advertisement,  an- 
nouncement, or  solicitation  relating  to  a  de- 
posit account  that  is  inaccurate  or  mislead- 
ing or  that  misrepresents  its  deposit  con- 
tracts. 

SEC  4.  account  SCHEDULE. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  depository  institu- 
tion shall  maintain  a  schedule  of  fees, 
charges,  interest  rates,  and  terms  and  condi- 
tions applicable  to  each  class  of  accounts  of- 
fered by  the  depository  institution,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion and  regulations  which  the  Board  shall 
prescril>e.  The  Board  shall  specify,  in  regu- 
lations, which  fees,  charges,  penalties, 
terms,  conditions,  and  account  restrictions 
must  be  included  in  a  schedule  required 
under  this  subsection.  A  depository  institu- 
tion need  not  include  in  such  schedule  any 
information  not  specified  in  such  regula- 
tion. 

(b)  Information  on  Fees  and  Charges.— 
The  schedule  required  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  any  account  shall  contain 
the  following  information: 

(DA  description  of  all  fees,  periodic  serv- 
ice charges,  and  penalties  which  may  t>e 
charged  or  assessed  against  the  account  (or 
against  the  account  holder  in  connection 
with  such  account),  the  amoimt  of  any  such 
fees,  charge,  or  penalty  (or  the  method  by 
which  such  amount  will  be  calculated),  and 
the  conditions  under  which  any  such 
amount  will  be  assessed. 

(2)  All  minimum  balance  requirements 
that  affect  fees,  charges,  and  penalties,  in- 
cluding a  clear  description  of  how  each  such 
minimum  balance  is  calculated. 

(3)  Any  minimum  amount  required  with 
respect  to  the  initial  deposit  ip  order  to 
open  the  account. 

(c)  Information  on  Interest  Rates.— The 
schedule  required  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  account  stiall  include  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

(1)  Any  annual  percentage  yield. 

(2)  The  period  during  which  any  such 
annual  percentage  yield  will  be  in  effect. 

(3)  Any  annual  rate  of  simple  interest. 

(4)  the  frequency  with  which  interest  will 
be  compounded  and  credited. 

(5)  A  clear  description  of  the  method  used 
to  determine  the  balance  on  which  interest 
is  paid. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  a  certificate  of  deposit  or 
other  account  for  which  the  stated  date  of 
maturity  is  less  than  1  year,  a  statement  of 
the  effective  percentage  yield  on  the  date  of 
maturity. 

(7)  The  information  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  with  respect  to  any 
period  after  the  end  of  the  period  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2)  (or  the  method  for  com- 
puting any  information  described  in  any 
such  paragraph),  if  applicable. 

(8)  Any  minimum  balance  which  must  be 
maintained  to  earn  the  rates  and  obtain  the 
yields  disclosed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
and  a  clear  description  of  how  any  such 
minimum  balance  is  calculated. 

(9)  A  clear  description  of  any  Tninimnm 
time  requirement  which  must  be  met  in 
order  to  obtain  the  yielcis  disclosed  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  and  any  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  that 


will  apply  if  any  time  requirement  is  not 

met. 

(10)  A  statement,  if  applicable,  that  any 
interest  which  has  accrued  but  has  not  been 
credited  to  an  account  at  the  time  of  a  with- 
drawal from  the  account  will  not  be  paid  by 
the  depository  institution  or  credited  to  the 
account  by  reason  of  such  withdrawal. 

(11)  Any  provision  or  requirement  relating 
to  nonpayment  of  interest.  Including  any 
charge  or  penalty  for  early  withdrawal,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  any  such  charge 
or  penalty  may  be  assessed. 

(d)  Other  Information.— The  schedule  re- 
quired under  sul>section  (a)  shall  Include 
such  other  disclosures  as  the  Board  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  to  allow  consumers 
to  understand  and  compare  accounts,  in- 
cluding frequency  of  interest  rate  adjust- 
ments, account  restrictions,  and  renewal 
policies  for  time  accounts. 

(e)  Style  and  Format.— Schedules  re- 
quired imder  sulwection  (a)  shall  be  written 
in  clear  and  plain  language  and  be  present- 
ed in  a  format  designed  to  allow  consumers 
to  readily  understand  the  terms  of  the  ac- 
counts offered. 

SEC  s.  disclosure  requirements  for  certain 

ACCOUNTS. 

The  Board  shall  require,  in  regulations 
which  the  Board  shall  prescribe,  such  modi- 
fications in  the  disclosure  requirements 
under  this  Act  relating  to  annual  percent- 
age yield  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  the  case  of — 

(1)  accounts  with  respect  to  which  deter- 
mination of  annual  percentage  ]ield  is 
l>ased  on  an  annual  rate  of  interest  that  is 
guaranteed  for  a  period  of  less  than  1  year, 

(2)  variable  rate  accounts: 

(3)  accounts  which,  pursuant  to  law.  do 
not  guarantee  payment  of  a  stated  rate;  and 

(4)  multiple  rate  accounts. 
SEC  a  distribution  of  schedules. 

(a)  In  General.— a  schedule  required 
under  section  4  for  an  appropriate  account 
shall  be— 

(1)  included  in  any  regularly  scheduled 
mailing  to  holders  of  that  account  which 
occurs  not  more  than  90  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  initial  regulations  pre- 
scril>ed  by  the  Board  under  this  Act,  unless 
the  depository  institution  has  provided, 
before  such  effective  date,  a  disclosure 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section  4; 

(2)  made  available  to  any  person  upon  re- 
quest: and 

(3)  provided  to  any  potential  customer 
before  an  account  is  opened  or  a  service  is 
rendered. 

(b)  Distribution  in  Case  op  Certain  Ini- 
tial Deposits.— If— 

(Da  depositor  is  not  physically  present  at 
an  office  of  a  depository  institution  at  the 
time  an  initial  deposit  is  accepted  with  re- 
spect to  an  account  established  by  or  for 
such  person;  and 

(2)  the  schedule  required  under  section 
4(a)  has  not  l>een  furnished  previously  to 
such  depositor, 

the  depository  institution  shall  mail  the 
schedule  to  the  depositor  at  the  address 
shown  on  the  records  of  the  depository  in- 
stitution for  such  account  no  later  than  10 
days  after  the  date  of  the  initial  deposit. 

(c)  Distribution  of  Notice  or  Certain 
Chances.— If— 

( 1 )  any  change  is  made  in  any  term  or  con- 
dition which  is  required  to  be  disclosed  in 
the  schedule  required  under  section  4(a) 
with  respect  to  any  account;  and 

(2)  the  change  may  reduce  the  yield  or  ad- 
versely affect  any  holder  of  the  account. 
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mil  kccount  holders  who  may  be  affected  by 
such  chance  shall  be  notified  and  provided 
with  a  description  of  the  change  by  mail  at 
least  30  dajrs  before  the  change  takes  effect, 
(d)  DuTUBunoN  n  Casi  or  Accomrrs  Es- 

TABLISHXD  BY  MORK  THAN  1  INDIVIDUAL  OR  BY 

A  Obout.— If  an  account  is  established  by 
more  than  1  uidiviuual  ob  por  a  ratsoif 

OTHKB  THAU  AM  IKDrvIDnAL,  ANY  DISTRIBUTIOH 
DX8CKIXXD  IN  THIS  SECTION  WITH  RXSPICT  TO 
SUCH  ACCOUNT  MZXTS  THB  RKQUIRZiaDrrS  OP 
THIS  SBCnON  IF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  IS  MADE  TO 
1  OP  THE  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  ESTABUSHZD  THE 
ACCOUNT  OR  1  INDIVIDUAL  RKPUSKNTATTVE  OP 
THE  PERSON  ON  WHOSE  BEHALF  SUCH  ACCOUNT 
WAS  ESTABLISHED. 
SBC  7.  PAYMENT  OF  INTKBE8T. 

(a)  Calculated  on  Puu.  Amount  op  Prin- 
ciFAL.— The  amount  of  interest  accruing  on 
an  interest-bearing  account  at  amy  deposito- 
ry institution  shall  be  calculated  by  such  in- 
stitution on  the  full  amount  of  principal  in 
the  account  for  the  stated  calculation 
period  at  the  rate  or  rates  of  interest  dis- 
closed pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  No  Particular  BIethod  op  Coicpouwd- 
mo  Intbbest  Required.— Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  construed  as  prohibiting  or  re- 
quiring the  use  of  any  particular  method  of 
compounding  or  crediting  of  interest. 

SBC  8.  BBGULATIONS. 

(a)  In  Obneral.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Board,  after  consultation  with  each 
agency  referred  to  in  section  9<a)  and  public 
notice  and  opportunity  for  comment,  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose and  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  regula- 
tions so  prescribed  may  contain  such  classi- 
fications, differentiations,  or  other  provi- 
sions, and  may  provide  for  such  adjustments 
and  exceptions  for  any  class  of  accoimts  as, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  are  necessary 
or  proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  to  facilitate 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Model  Forms  and  Clauses.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  publish 
model  forms  and  clauses  for  common  disclo- 
sures to  facilitate  compliance  with  this  Act. 
In  devising  such  forms,  the  Board  shaU  con- 
sider the  use  by  depository  institutions  of 
data  processing  or  similar  automated  ma- 
chines. 

(2)  Use  op  forms  and  clauses  deemed  in 
COMPLIANCX.— Nothing  In  this  Act  may  be 
construed  to  require  a  depository  institution 
to  use  any  such  model  form  or  clause  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  under  this  subsection. 
A  depository  institution  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  disclosure  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  if  the  depository  institu- 
tion— 

(A)  uses  any  appropriate  model  form  or 
clause  as  published  by  the  Board;  or 

(B)  uses  any  each  model  form  or  clause 
and  changes  it  by— 

(i)  deleting  any  information  which  is  not 
required  by  this  Act;  or 

(U)  rearranging  the  format. 
If  in  iwiriny  such  deletion  or  rearranging 
the  format,  the  depository  institution  does 
not  affect  the  substance,  clarity,  or  mean- 
ingful sequence  of  the  disclosure. 

(3)  Public  notice  and  opportunity  fob 
COMMENT.- Model  diacl08\ire  forms  and 
clauses  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Board  after 
duly  given  notice  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  an  opportunity  for  public  comment  in 
aooordance  with  section  553  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 


SEC  t.  administratiye  enforcement. 

(a)  In  General.— Compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
enforced  under- 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act.  in  the  case  of— 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency; 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by  the 
Board;  and 

(C)  depository  institutions  described  in 
clause  (1).  (U),  or  (iU)  of  section  19<bKlKA) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (other  than 
member  banks  of  the  FMeral  Reserve 
System)  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation; 

(2)  section  5<d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  and  sections  6<i)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly 
or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation)  In  the  case  of  depos- 
itory institutions  described  in  clause  (v)  or 
(vl)  of  secUon  19<bKlKA)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act:  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board  In  the  case  of  depository  Institutions 
described  In  clause  (Iv)  of  section  19(bKlKA) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

(b)  Additional  Enforcement  Powers.— 

(1)  Violation  op  this  act  treated  as  vio- 
lation OF  other  acts.— Por  purposes  of  the 
exercise  by  an  agency  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  such  agency's  powers  under  any 
Act  referred  to  In  such  subsection,  a  viola- 
tion of  a  requirement  imposed  under  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  a  re- 
quirement Imposed  under  that  Act. 

(2)  Enforcement  authority  under  other 
acts.— In  addition  to  the  powers  of  any 
agency  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  under 
any  provision  of  law  specifically  referred  to 
in  such  subsection,  each  such  agency  may 
exercise,  for  purposes  of  enforcing  compli- 
ance with  any  requirement  imposed  under 
this  Act,  any  other  authority  conferred  on 
such  agency  by  law. 

(c)  Regulations  by  Agencies  Other  Than 
THE  Board.— The  authority  of  the  Board  to 
Issue  regulations  under  this  Act  does  not 
impair  the  authority  of  any  other  agency  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  to  make  rules  re- 
garding its  own  procedures  in  enforcing 
compliance  with  the  requirements  imposed 
under  this  Act. 

SEC  I*.  CIVIL  UABIUTY. 

(a)  Crvn.  Liability.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  any  depository  In- 
stitution which  falls  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement imposed  under  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  prescribed  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  person  is  liable  to  such 
person  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(1)  any  actual  damage  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  the  failure; 

(2KA)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  action, 
such  additional  amount  as  the  court  may 
allow,  except  that  the  liabUity  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  be  less  than  $100 
nor  greater  than  <  1,000:  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  class  action,  such 
amount  as  the  court  may  allow,  except 
that- 

(I)  as  to  each  member  of  the  class,  no  min- 
imum recovery  shall  be  applicable:  and 

(II)  the  total  recovery  under  this  subpara- 
graph in  any  class  action  or  series  of  class 
actions  arising  out  of  the  same  failure  to 
comply  by  the  same  depository  institution 
shall    not    be    more    than    the    leaser    of 


$500,000  or  1  percent  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  depository  institution  involved:  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  any  liability  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2).  the  costs  of  the  action,  together  with  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  determined  by 
the  court. 

(b)  Class  Action  Awards.— In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  any  award  in  any  class 
action,  the  court  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors— 

(1)  the  amount  of  any  actual  damages 
awarded; 

(2)  the  frequency  and  persistence  of  fail- 
ures of  compliance: 

(3)  the  resources  of  the  depository  institu- 
tion; 

(4)  the  number  of  persons  adversely  af- 
fected: and 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  failure  of  com- 
pliance was  Intentional. 

(c)  Bona  Fide  Errors.— 

(1)  General  rule.— A  depository  institu- 
tion may  not  be  held  liable  in  any  action 
brought  under  this  section  for  a  violation  of 
this  Act  if  the  depository  Institution  demon- 
strates by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  the  violation  was  not  international  and 
resulted  from  a  bona  fide  error,  notwith- 
standing the  maintenance  of  procedures 
reasonably  adapted  to  avoid  any  such  error. 

(2)  Examples.— Examples  of  a  bona  fide 
error  Include  clerical,  calculation,  computer 
malfunction  and  programming,  and  printing 
errors,  except  that  an  error  of  legal  Judg- 
ment with  respect  to  a  depository  institu- 
tion's obligation  under  this  Act  is  not  a  bona 
fide  error. 

(d)  JuRisDicnoN.— Any  action  under  this 
section  may  be  brought  in  any  United 
States  district  court,  or  In  any  other  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the  viola- 
tion involved. 

(e)  Reliance  on  Board  Rulings.- No  pro- 
vision of  this  section  Imposing  any  liability 
shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or  omitted  in 
good  faith  in  conformity  with  any  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  interpretation  thereof  by  the 
Board,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  after 
such  act  or  omission  has  occurred,  such 
rule,  regulation,  or  interpretation  Is  amend- 
ed, rescinded,  or  determined  by  judicial  or 
other  authority  to  be  invalid  for  any  reason. 

(I)  Notification  of  and  adjustment  for 
ERRORS.— A  depository  institution  shall  not 
be  liable  under  this  section  or  section  0  for 
any  failure  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
Imposed  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
account  if — 

( 1)  before— 

(A)  the  end  of  the  60-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  the  depository  Institu- 
tion discovered  the  failure  to  comply: 

(B)  any  action  Is  Instituted  against  the  de- 
pository Institution  by  the  account  holder 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  such  fail- 
ure to  comply:  and 

<C)  any  written  notice  of  such  failure  to 
comply  is  received  by  the  depository  institu- 
tion from  the  account  holder, 
the  depository  Institution  notifies  the  ac- 
count holder  of  the  failure  of  such  institu- 
tion to  comply  with  such  requirement:  and 

(2)  the  depository  institution  makes  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  with  re- 
spect to  such  account  to  ensure  that— 

(A)  the  account  holder  will  not  be  liable 
for  any  amount  In  excess  of  the  amount  ac- 
tually disclosed  with  respect  to  any  fee  or 
charge: 


(B)  the  account  holder  will  not  be  liable 
for  any  fee  or  charge  imposed  under  any 
condition  not  actually  disclosed;  and 

(C)  Interest  on  amounts  In  such  account 
will  accrue  at  the  annual  percentage  yield, 
and  under  the  conditions,  actually  disclosed 
(and  credit  will  be  provided  for  interest  al- 
ready accrued  at  a  different  annual  percent- 
age yield  and  under  different  conditions 
than  the  yield  or  conditions  disclosed). 

(g)  Multiple  Interests  in  1  Account.— If 
more  than  1  person  holds  an  Interest  in  any 
account— 

(1)  the  minimum  and  maximum  amoimts 
of  liability  under  subsection  (a)(2KA)  for 
any  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  such 
accounts:  and 

(2)  the  couri  shall  determine  the  manner 
in  which  the  amount  of  any  such  liability 
with  resi>ect  to  such  account  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  such  persons. 

(h)  Continuing  Failure  to  Disclose.— 

(1)  Certain  continuing  failures  treated 
AS  1  violation.— Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  the  continuing  failure  of  any  de- 
pository Institution  to  disclose  any  particu- 
lar term  required  to  be  disclosed  under  this 
Act  with  respect  to  a  particular  account 
shall  be  treated  as  a  single  violation  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  amount  of  any  li- 
ability of  such  institution  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  failure  to  disclose. 

(2)  Subsequent  Failure  to  Disclose.— 
The  continuing  failure  of  any  depository  in- 
stitution to  disclose  any  particular  term  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  a  particular  account  after  judg- 
ment has  been  rendered  In  favor  of  the  ac- 
count holder  In  connection  with  a  prior  fail- 
ure to  disclose  such  term  with  respect  to 
such  account  shall  be  treated  as  a  subse- 
quent violation  for  purposes  of  determining 
liability  under  subsection  (a). 

(3)  Coordination  with  section  9.— This 
subsection  shall  not  limit  or  otherwise 
affect  the  enforcement  power  under  section 
9  of  any  agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section. 

SBC  H.  CREDfr  UNIONS. 

(a)  In  General.- No  regulation  prescribed 
by  the  Board  under  this  Act  shall  apply  di- 
rectly with  respect  to  any  depository  institu- 
tion described  In  clause  (iv)  of  section 
19<bKlMA)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

(b)  Regulations  Prescribed  by  the 
NCUA.— Within  90  days  of  the  effective 
date  of  any  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Board  under  the  Act,  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board  shall  prescribe 
a  regulation  substantially  similar  to  the  reg- 
ulation prescribed  by  the  Board  taking  into 
account  the  unique  nature  of  credit  unions 
and  the  limitations  under  which  they  may 
pay  dividends  on  member  accounts. 

SEC.  U.  EFFBCT  ON  STATE  LAW. 

Ilils  Act  does  not  annul,  alter,  or  affect 
the  laws  of  any  State  relating  to  the  disclo- 
sure of  information  in  connection  with 
terms  of  deposit  accounts,  except  to  the 
extent  that  those  laws  are  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  then  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  Inconsistency. 

SBC  la.  DEFINrnONS. 

Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  Depository  institution.— The  term 
"depository  institution"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  In  clauses  (i)  through  (vi)  of 
section  19<bKlKA)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act. 

(2)  Board.— The  term  "Board"  means  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 


(3)  Account.— The  term  "account"  means 
any  account  offered  to  1  or  more  Individuals 
or  an  uninconx>rated  nonbusiness  associa- 
tion of  Individuals  by  a  depository  Institu- 
tion Into  which  a  customer  deposits  funds, 
Including  demand  accounts,  time  accounts, 
negotiable  order  or  withdrawal  accounts, 
and  share  draft  accounts. 

(4)  Interest.— The  term  "interest"  in- 
cludes individends  paid  with  respect  to 
share  draft  accounts  which  are  accounts 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (3). 

(5)  Multiple  rate  account.— The  term 
"multiple  rate  account"  means  any  account 
that  has  2  or  more  annual  rates  of  simple 
interest  which  take  effect  in  succeeding  pe- 
riods and  which  are  known  at  the  time  of 
disclosure. 

(6)  Annual  percentage  yield.— The  term 
"annual  percentage  yield"  shall  be  equal  to 
the  total  amount  of  interest  that  would  be 
received  on  a  $100  deposit  under  the  terms 
described  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 4(c)  over  a  year,  expressed  as  a  percent- 
age calculated  by  a  method  which  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board  in  regulations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  WYIJE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
Germain]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylib]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germaik]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  consideration 
of  H.R.  176,  the  Truth  in  Savings  Act, 
marks  the  second  time  that  the  full 
House  of  Representatives  has  consid- 
ered this  legislation.  Just  last  year,  the 
Truth  in  Savings  Act  passed  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1986,  by  voice  vote  under  sus- 
pension. Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
failed  to  act  on  this  legislation.  The 
process  started  early  again  in  the 
100th  Congress,  with  testimony  from 
the  Consimier  Federation  of  America, 
the  APL-CIO,  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons.  While 
banldng  groups  were  invited  to  testify, 
they  chose  only  to  submit  statements 
for  the  record.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  be  the  time  for  truth  in 
savings  legislation  to  become  public 
law. 

Requiring  simple,  straightforward 
disclosure  in  the  advertising  of  inter- 
est rates  is  a  Justifiable  goal— both 
consumers  and  depository  institutions 
must  be  on  an  even  footing  here. 
Truth  in  savings,  and  similar  legisla- 
tion, must  prevail  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  free  flow  of  information  for  the 
market  system  to  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  Truth  in  Savings 
Act  is  to  require  clear  and  unifoi-m  dis- 
closure of  interest  rates  and  fees  in 
order  to  provide  consumers  a  meaning- 


ful way  to  compare  deposit  instru- 
ments. The  act  requires  uniformity  in 
the  disclosure  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions on  which  interest  is  paid  and  fees 
are  assessed  relating  to  demand  or  in- 
terest bearing  account  advertisements. 

Depository  institutions  are  also  re- 
quired to  disclose  a  schedule  of  fees 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  applica- 
ble to  each  class  of  accoimts  offered 
by  the  depository  institutioiL  Adminis- 
trative enforcement  and  civil  liability 
provisions  are  also  provided  for  in  the 
act.  However,  banks  would  not  be  held 
liable  if  the  bank  makes  the  necessary 
adjustments  to  rectify  the  problem. 

This  year's  bill  H.R.  176  is  practical- 
ly identical  to  the  bill  which  passed 
last  year  and  improves  it  in  one  impor- 
tant respect  by  addressing  the  issue  of 
"investable  balance."  During  the  con- 
sideration of  truth-in-savings  legisla- 
tion this  year,  it  first  came  to  our  at- 
tention that  some  banking  institu- 
tions, were  paying  less  than  full  inter- 
est on  the  full  amount  of  the  savings 
account.  Instead,  they  would  deduct 
from  the  principal,  before  applsring  in- 
terest, a  sum  equivalent  to  the  re- 
serves that  the  banks  maintain  behind 
their  accounts.  It  was  uncovered  that 
amounts  ranging  from  3  to  12  percent 
of  the  account  were  being  deducted 
before  banks  applied  interest.  I  find 
this  practice  outrageous. 

The  bill  now  requires  that  institu- 
tions must  pay  interest  on  the  fuU 
amount  of  principal  in  the  account, 
for  the  stated  calculation  period  at  the 
rate  of  interest  disclosed  pursuant  to 
the  act.  Thus,  the  legislation  that  was 
good  to  begin  with,  is  even  better  now 
that  it  addresses  a  newly  discovered 
problem  in  the  area. 

Let  me  now  thank  Congressman 
Lehmam,  a  committee  member  and  the 
chief  architect  of  Truth  in  Savings,  for 
his  efforts  since  the  98th  Congress  aa 
this  bill,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee,  Congress- 
man Wylie. 

D  1530 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned about  protecting  the  consumer 
in  today's  complex  world  of  financial 
services  and  support  this  legislation. 
With  the  complete  elimination  in 
March  1986  of  Govenmient-imposed 
interest  rate  ceilings  on  savings  ac- 
counts at  financial  institutions,  a 
myriad  of  competing  market-rate  sav- 
ings instruments  have  been  created 
which  provide  the  benefits  of  higher 
yields  to  savers.  This  resulting  array 
of  competing  accounts  makes  clear 
and  uniform  disclosure  of  terms  and 
conditions  a  vital  consumer  protection. 

The  bill  before  us  requires  all  deposi- 
tory institutions  to  advertise  their  sav- 
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ings  instruments  in  a  uniform  manner. 
HJl.  176  provides  for  uniform  disclo- 
sure of  interest  rates,  annual  percent- 
age yields,  and  fiill  disclosure  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  wtiich  affect  the 
yield  on  various  interest-bearing  ac- 
counts offered  by  financial  institu- 
tions. 

To  many  of  my  colleagues,  this  issue 
may  sound  familiar.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  stated,  the  House 
passed  truth-ln-savings  legislation, 
almost  identical  to  H.R.  176.  last  Octo- 
ber just  prior  to  adjournment.  The  bill 
passed  during  the  99th  Congress  also 
contained  a  second  title  which  re- 
quired additional  disclosures  for  credit 
card  applications.  The  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  does  not  contain 
the  credit  card  language.  H.R.  176  is  a 
straightforward  truth  in  savings  bill. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measiu^.  H.R.  176  wiU  pro- 
vide consiuners  with  the  necessary 
tools  to  comparison  shop. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  chief  sponsor  of 
the  legislation  before  us.  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lehman]. 

Mr.  I£HMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  lead  sponsor  of  H.R. 
176.  the  Truth  in  Savings  Act  of  1987, 
let  me  first  of  aU  acknowledge  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  my  good 
friend  and  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee.  Ttsmum  St  Ger- 
MAiiT.  the  ranking  minority  member, 
Chalmers  Wylie.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Wortley.  and  their  re- 
spective staffs.  All  have  been  very  co- 
operative with  my  efforts  to  perfect 
and  ultimately  get  House  approval  of 
this  important  consumer  banking  leg- 
islation. 

H.R.  176  accomplishes  three  impor- 
tant things.  First  it  requrles  that  ad- 
vertisements by  financial  institutions 
which  mention  specific  rates  or  yields 
do  so  in  a  clear  and  uniform  manner 
and  state  the  annual  precentage  yield 
in  greatest  prominence. 

Second,  the  legislation  requires  that 
consumers  and  customers  be  provided 
with  an  accurate  and  reasonable  dis- 
closure of  the  annual  percentage  yield; 
simple  interest  rate;  term  for  which 
the  annual  percentage  jrield  in  effect; 
minimum  deposit,  balance,  and  time 
requirements:  a  description  of  fees; 
and  a  description  of  the  other  terms 
and  conditions  which  can  affect  the 
jrield  on  interest-bearing  deposit  ac- 
counts. These  disclosure  requirements 
are  clearly  enumerated  in  the  bill. 

Third,  the  legislation,  as  reported  by 
the  House  Banking  Committee,  ad- 
dresses the  so-caUed  investable  bal- 
ance issue,  a  practice  in  which  deposi- 
tory institutions  do  not  calculate  the 
interest  on  the  full  amount  of  funds 
deposited  in  that  accoiuit.  This  unfor- 
timate  practice  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Banking  Committee  at 
hearings  held  on  H.R.  176  on  May  20. 
and  I  was  Joined  by  Chairman  St  Geb- 


MAIN  in  amending  the  bill  to  address 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  first  introduced 
truth-in-savings  legislation  in  the  98th 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  end  the  mis- 
leading and  confusing  advertising 
practices  by  many  financial  institu- 
tions. These  institutions  often  adver- 
tised misleading  "teaser"  rates  or  con- 
fusing multiple  and  variable  rates,  and 
provided  very  little,  if  any,  disclosure 
of  the  pertinent  terms  and  conditions 
which  consumers  needed  to  know  in 
comparison  shopping  for  their  savings 
accounts.  Subsequent  hearings  clearly 
indicated  the  need  to  revise  and  pro- 
vide for  a  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach. 

During  the  previous  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  2282.  which  the  House 
approved  last  October  as  title  I  of  H.R. 
5613.  the  Truth  in  Savings  and  Credit 
Card  Applications  Act.  The  legislation 
we  are  considering  today  is  a  perfected 
version  of  last  year's  truth-in-savings 
bill,  and  it  continues  to  enjoy  broad- 
based,  bipartisan  support. 

Hearings  held  a  month  ago  continue 
to  point  out  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, and  as  acknowledgment  of  the 
support  and  need  for  truth-in-savings 
disclosures,  voluntary  truth-in-savings 
programs  patterned  after  this  legisla- 
tion have  i>een  implemented  by  two 
large  financial  services  trade  associa- 
tions. 

While  H.R.  176  reflects  over  3  years 
of  congressional  hearings,  discussions 
and  refinement,  let  me  take  this  op- 
portunity to  once  again  make  several 
points  of  teclinical  clarification. 

First,  the  advertising  disclosure  re- 
quirements are  triggered  if  a  specific 
interest  rate  or  yield  is  mentioned  in 
the  advertising.  The  bill  also  provides 
a  partial  exemption  of  these  disclo- 
sures for  outdoor  billboard  and  elec- 
tronic media  advertising  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  finds  the  disclosures  as 
burdensome. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  account 
schedules  provided  in  section  4  of  the 
biU.  the  legislation  does  not  mandate 
that  a  financial  institution  be  required 
to  maintain  a  comprehensive,  master 
disclosure  schedule.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  act  to  allow  institutions  to  offer 
either  a  master  schedule  or  separate 
disclosure  schedules  for  each  tjrpe  or 
class  of  account  offered. 

With  regard  to  the  new  section  7 
which  addresses  the  isssue  of  "investa- 
ble balance,"  it  is  clear  that  the  act 
does  not  prohibit  nor  require  the  use 
of  any  particular  method  of  com- 
pounding or  crediting  of  interest.  Fur- 
thermore, section  7  does  not  mandate 
any  specific  method  of  computing  the 
balance  on  which  interest  is  paid.  Fi- 
nancial institutions  presently  have  a 
number  of  different  methods  by  which 
balance  is  calculated;  section  7  does 
not  mandate  the  use  of  any  one  of 
these  methods  nor  does  it  expressly 


prohibit  the  use  of  any  of  these  bal- 
ance calculation  methods. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  section  7  is  not  intended  to  ad- 
versely affect  the  manner  in  which 
credit  unions  calculate  dividends  paid 
on  shares;  the  legislation  provides  that 
credit  unions,  because  of  their  inher- 
ent differences  with  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, will  comply  with  the  Intent 
of  this  act  through  "substantially 
similar"  regulations  promulgated  by 
its  regulatory  agency,  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

Finally,  there  has  been  some  con- 
cern that  the  act  does  not  apply  to  all 
similar  instruments  offered  by  nonde- 
pository  institutions.  First,  this  issue 
posed  a  germaneness  problem  for  the 
House  Banking  Committee  which  does 
not  have  jurisdiction  over  all  of  these 
other  financial  services  purveyors. 
Second,  similar  instniments.  especially 
those  offered  by  securities  firms,  come 
luider  stringent  advertising  and  disclo- 
sing requirements  which  are  heavily 
regulated  and  enforced  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission.  These 
advertising  regulations  are  more  re- 
strictive and  a  proposed  new  rulemak- 
ing would  standardize  the  computa- 
tion of  mutual  fund  performance  data 
in  advertisements  and  disclosures. 
Clearly,  in  the  absence  of  similar  ad- 
vertising registration  requirements 
and  performance  rulemaking  and 
standardization  among  the  banking 
regulatory  agencies,  some  legislative 
relief  to  provide  uniform  and  clear  dis- 
closure by  financial  institutions  is  ap- 
propriate. 

H.R.  176  mandates  clear  and  uni- 
form disclosure  of  the  yield,  rate,  and 
those  terms  and  conditions  which  can 
affect  the  yield  on  interest-bearing  ac- 
counts offered  by  financial  institu- 
tions. In  this  increasingly  competitive 
and  confusing  financial  services  mar- 
ketplace, disclosure  is  the  most  effec- 
tive tool  and  resource  which  both  in- 
stitutions and  consimiers  can  rely  on. 

Truth  in  savings  is  a  disclosure  con- 
cept whose  time  has  come.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  suspending 
the  rules  and  approving  H.R.  176. 

Mr.  WYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wortley]. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  Truth 
in  Savings  Act,  and  I  lurge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "aye"  on  this  Impor- 
tant consumer  legislation. 

Today's  financial  market  can  be  as 
confusing  as  a  carnival  fun  house,  but 
not  as  fun.  Consimiers  are  bombarded 
with  advertisements  and  statements 
from  depository  institutions,  each 
promising  to  deliver  the  best  return  on 
a  deposit.  Yet  deciphering  these  vari- 
ous offers  can  require  the  skills  of  an 
accountant.  Healthy  competition  be- 
tween institutions  is  hampered  when 


consumers  are  lost  in  a  confusing  fog 
of  terms  and  numbers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
place  some  very  basic  and  common- 
sense  disclosure  standards  into  law  for 
banks,  thrifts  and  credit  unions.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill  in  both  this  Con- 
gress and  the  last,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee,  I  wish 
to  commend  Mr.  Lehman  from  Califor- 
nia whose  efforts  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion have  been  continuous  and  effec- 
tive. 

The  timing  of  this  legislation  could 
not  be  better.  Passage  of  this  bill  will 
compliment  legislation  to  prohibit 
lengthy  check-hold  periods.  Such 
check-hold  legislation  has  been  recent- 
ly approved  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee on  recapitalization  of  the  savings 
and  loan  insurance  fund,  and  it  will 
almost  surely  be  enacted  into  law. 
Both  the  check-hold  and  truth-in-sav- 
ings measures  are  necessary  and  have 
long  been  priority  items  for  consumer 
advocates. 

The  intent  of  the  Truth  in  Savings 
Act  is  to  allow  the  average  consumer 
to  understand  what  the  bottomline  is 
before  hard-earned  money  Is  deposited 
at  a  financial  institution.  Savings  ac- 
counts, certificates  of  deposit  and  in- 
terest-l>earing  checking  accounts  are 
included  in  this  bill's  scope.  All  too 
often,  misleading  advertisements  have 
been  circulated  causing  consumers  to 
enter  into  financial  arrangements  that 
they  had  no  real  understanding  of  and 
later  regretted.  The  elderly,  many  of 
whom  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  in- 
terest earned  by  their  savings,  are  par- 
ticularly at  risk.  This  legislation  will 
force  depository  institutions  to  rely 
more  on  offering  quality  accounts  in- 
stead of  Just  fancy  advertising. 

Under  this  bill,  each  advertisement, 
announcement  or  solicitation  made  by 
a  depository  institution  regrading  an 
interest-l)earing  accoimt  must  clearly 
state  such  factors  as  the  annual  per- 
centage yield  and  the  annual  interest 
rate,  any  minimum  balance  and  time 
of  deposit  requirements,  any  penalties 
for  early  withdrawal  or  other  circum- 
stances, and  any  other  conditions  that 
could  reduce  the  yield. 

The  bill  specifically  prohibits  mis- 
leading or  inaccurate  advertising,  and 
tough  civil  penalities  will  be  applied  for 
any  violations  under  this  legislation. 
Depository  institutions  would  also  be 
required  to  maintain  an  updated 
schedule  of  fees,  charges,  interest 
rates,  and  terms  of  accounts. 

The  terms  of  this  legislation  would 
have  to  be  in  effect  and  overseen  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  within  1  year  of 
enactment.  This  measure  does  not  pre- 
empt States  from  enacting  additional 
disclosure  requirements  in  this  area 
unless  such  State  laws  are  inconsistent 
with  this  bill's  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  good  legislation 
for  the  consumer  and  the  free  market. 
I  wholeheartedly  urge  its  adoption. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Rottkema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  today  of  H.R.  176, 
the  truth  in  savings  bill.  This  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  last  year  but  was 
unfortunately  not  acted  upon  in  the 
other  body.  I  hope  that  the  other  body 
will  respond  swiftly  and  it  can  then  t>e 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

A  basic  tenet  of  our  American  eco- 
nomic system  is  that  consumers 
should  be  able  to  choose  freely  be- 
tween competing  products.  For  bank- 
ing services  as  well,  that  tenet  should 
hold.  The  American  consumer  right- 
fully demands  enough  information  to 
make  a  reasoned  choice. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  considered  by  the  House 
Banking  Committee.  This  bill  provides 
for  reasonable  requirements  for  disclo- 
sure by  financial  institutions  in  their 
advertisements  and  mailings  of  the 
terms  of  their  savings  accoimts. 

For  example,  a  consumer  needs  to 
know  the  annual  percentage  rate,  the 
minimum  balance  requirements,  early 
withdrawal  penalties,  and  other  basic 
information  about  the  terms  of  any 
new  account  they  may  open.  This  kind 
of  uniform  disclosure  will  allow  con- 
sumers to  make  the  kinds  of  informed 
choices  that  will  be  best  for  them  and 
for  our  economy. 

The  legislation  does  not  require  that 
interest  on  all  accounts  be  calculated 
the  same  way.  It  does  not  discourage 
any  types  of  accounts  from  being  of- 
fered. The  bill  does  just  what  its  title 
proclaims:  it  requires  Truth  in  Savings 
accounts.  The  requirements  in  this  bill 
provide  standard,  necessary  informa- 
tion to  the  consumer  without  being 
burdensome  for  the  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill  and  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  quickly  follow  our  exam- 
ple. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  176,  the  Trutfi  in  Savings  Act, 
arxi  I  thank  and  commerKl  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lehman]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  for  the  leadership  they 
have  provktod  in  bringing  this  measure  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  176  is  similar  to  legisla- 
tk>n  adopted  by  ttie  House  last  year,  which  I 
was  also  pleased  to  support  Unfortunately, 
the  other  body  dki  not  act  on  this  important 
matter,  arxi  consequently  we  must  again  con- 
skier  Truth  in  Savir>gs  legislatnn.  Ttie  aim  of 
H.R.  176  is  worthy  and  rrancontroversial:  To 
provkie  uniform  disclosure  by  depository  insti- 
tutk>ns  on  interest  rates  payable  on  savings 
accounts,  terms  of  other  accounts,  and  fees. 
In  other  words,  people  wtx)  have  accounts  in 
depository  institutions  will  more  clearly  know 
just  what  their  agreement  with  that  institutk>n 
is,  and  the  penalties  involved  with  vk>latk>ns  of 
that  agreement. 

H.R.  176  strengtt>ens  the  aliility  of  consum- 
ers to  make  informed  dectsk>ns  with  regard  to 


interest  rates  and  fees  assessatile  against  de- 
posit accounts.  Yet  H.R.  176  will  also  have  a 
positive  effect  on  the  economy  in  general  by 
improving  competition  among  depository  insti- 
tutions, and  enhancing  economk;  stability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bipartisan  legislatkxi 
simply  compels  depository  institutkxis  to  t>e 
honest  and  forthright  about  tJie  terms  of  their 
accounts.  Consumers,  U.S.  competitiveness, 
and  tfie  ecortomy  will  benefit  from  tfiis  impor- 
tant measure.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  H.R.  176  arxi  to 
work  for  its  speedy  adoptk>n. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  full 
support  of  the  Tmth  in  Savings  Act 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  determine  whk:h  bank 
offers  ttie  best  return  on  your  investment,  you 
often  need  ttie  analysis  of  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer. 

While  t)anking  is  a  fact  of  life  for  all  of  us, 
opening  a  ctiecking  or  savings  account  can  be 
thoroughly  confusing  for  the  average  person. 
The  vast  numbers  and  ever-changing  types  of 
accounts  can  make  comparison  shopping 
nearty  overarhelming.  In  addition,  minimum 
balance  requirements  and  extra  fees  are 
hidden  in  ttie  fine  print,  or  even  omitted  in 
order  to  lure  customers. 

This  measure,  by  requiring  financial  institu- 
tions to  provide  standard  informatwn  about 
ttieir  interest  rates,  fees,  and  minimum  bal- 
ances, for  every  savings  plan  they  offer, 
allows  consumers  to  choose  intelligentty  the 
kind  of  savings  program  most  appropriate  for 
their  personal  needs. 

This  bill  is  modelled  on  the  successful  tnjttv 
in  lending  law  that  has  assisted  borrows  in  un- 
derstanding mortgage  and  credit  terms,  and  is 
endorsed  by  natk>nal  senk>r  citizen  and  con- 
sumer groups. 

Ultimately,  ttie  truth  in  savings  bill  Is  about 
openness  and  accountatiility  in  financial  prac- 
tices. An  elderty  person  guarding  a  retirement 
nest  egg,  every  couple  saving  up  for  their  first 
home,  every  teenager  putting  away  summer 
earnings  toward  their  college  educatx>n,  will 
t>enefit  from  the  simple  provisk>ns  of  ttie  truth 
in  savings  bill. 

a  1545 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  176,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
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which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter    on    H.R.    176.    the    bill    Just 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  2714.  and  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  include  extraneous  and  tabu- 
lar matter  and  charts. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  i-equest  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1988 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
aUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  2714)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gbat  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
FazioI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
HJt.  2714.  with  Mr.  Hughis  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
present  H.R.  2714.  the  legislative 
branch  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  to  the  House.  The  bill  and 
report.  House  Report  No.  100-173. 
were  filed  on  June  18,  1987. 

I  will  not  go  over  every  detail:  the 
report  and  bill  have  been  available  to 
the  Members  for  several  days.  But  I 
will  simunarize  the  biU. 

Before  I  begin,  I  want  to  thank  each 
member  of  the  Legislative  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations:  Mr.  Obet.  Wis- 
consin: Mr.  Alexander.  Arkansas:  Mr. 
Mtjrtha.  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Traxler, 
Michigan;  Mrs.  Boggs,  Louisiana;  Mr. 
Lewis,  California,  ranking  subcommit- 
tee; Mr.  CoNTE,  Massachusetts,  rank- 
ing full  committee;  Mr.  Mters,  Indi- 
ana; Mr.  Porter,  Illinois;  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,  full  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis  in  particular,  the  ranking 
minority  and  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia has  participated  in  all  of  our 
hearings  and  deliberations  and  has 
been  a  full  partner  in  the  writing  of 
this  bill. 

Also,  I  appreciate  working  with  and 
the  help  of  members  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  primarily: 
Chairman  Frank  Annvnzio;  and  Bill 
Prenzel,  ranldng  minority. 

Also.  Charlie  Rose  and  BiLt 
Thomas.  The  Chairman  and  ranking 
minority  of  the  Office  Systems  Sub- 
committee; Joe  Gatdos  and  Bob 
Baoham.  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity on  the  Accounts  Subcommittee: 
and  Leon  Panetta,  Pat  Roberts. 
chairman  and  ranlLing  member  on  the 
Personnel  and  Police  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  $1.44  billion. 
$1,442,077,500.  in  the  bill  for  the  oper- 
ations of  the  legislative  branch  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  These  funds  do  not  in- 
clude the  activities  of  the  Senate, 
which  will  be  inserted  when  the  bill  is 
considered  in  the  other  body.  Also,  we 
do  not  include  certain  permanent  ap- 
propriations. 

The  biU  has  $880.6  million  for  con- 
gressional operations  and  $561.5  mil- 
lion for  other  agencies. 

We  have  reduced  the  budget  by  9.5 
percent — over  $150  million.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  asked  for  a  16.5-percent 
increase.  The  committee  has  allowed 
only  5.5  percent. 

We  have  scrupulously  adhered  to 
the  asstmiptions  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion which  called  for  a  freeze — except 
for  mandatory  salary  and  retirement 
system  adjustments. 

The  bill  is  $443  million  under  the 
tentative  budget  authority  target.  It  is 
$424  million  under  the  outlay  target. 

If  the  CBO  baseline  assumptions  for 
Senate  items  are  factored  out,  the  bill 
is  $19  million  imder  the  budget  au- 
thority target  and  Just  equal  to  the 
tentative  outlay  target. 

As  presented  to  the  House,  the  bill 
contains  $75.5  million  more  than  the 
current  fiscal  1987  appropriation,  in- 
cluding supplementals  pending  in  H.R. 


1827.  That  is  a  5.5-percent  increase 
over  the  current  level,  and  barely  pays 
for  unavoidable  cost  or  contract  in- 
creases. 

For  example,  there  are  increases 
made  necessary  by  mandatory  salary 
increases  and  related  costs,  mostly  the 
new  retirement  program  of  $55.5  mil- 
lion—inflation and  price  increases  to 
maintain  current  services— supplies, 
equipment,  printing,  books,  rent — of 
$8.3  million— and  workload,  mall,  dual 
format  for  depositories,  two  new  posi- 
tions, of  $15.8  million — some  of  these 
increases  have  been  offset  by  reduc- 
tions in  equipment  and  renovation 
funds. 

Through  actions  in  the  bill  and  by 
the  agencies  of  the  legislative  branch. 
We  have  reduced  overall  employment 
by  55  Jobs.  Only  5  essential  Jobs  of  the 
216  new  jobs  requested  have  been  al- 
lowed—and three  of  these  are  fully  re- 
imbursed by  fees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  consists  of 
three  titles.  Title  I  is  congressional  op- 
erations, consisting  of:  House,  $529.6 
million;  Joint  items,  $123  million:  OTA. 
$16.4  miUion;  CBO.  $18.1  million;  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol.  $88.7  million; 
CRS.  $43  million;  and  congressional 
printing.  $90.7  million. 

Title  II  consists  of:  Botanic  Garden. 
$2.3  million;  Library  of  Congress. 
$197.5  million:  Library  Building  and 
Grounds.  $7  million;  Copyright  Royal- 
ty Tribunal.  $133  thousand;  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  $19.8  million; 
and  GAO,  $334.8  million. 

Title  III  contains  various  provisions 
to  facilitate  operations.  Included  is  a 
provision  to  study  the  duties  of  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  and  House  Of- 
fices to  see  if  any  of  these  functions 
should  be  transferred. 

We  have  developed  some  interesting 
comparisons: 

Since  1978  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion has  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  5.3 
percent.  The  executive  budget  has 
grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  8.3  percent. 
The  executive  budget  has  grown  at  an 
annual  rate  of  8.3  percent.  The  CPI 
has  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.2  per- 
cent. That  is,  the  legislative  branch 
has  declined  in  real  terms  since  1978, 
while  the  Federal  budget  continues  to 
grow  in  real  terms. 

And,  since  1987  the  legislative  appro- 
priation has  increased  by  5.5  percent- 
while  the  overall  executive  branch 
budget  submitted  by  the  President 
calls  for  a  8.6-percent  increase— also. 
Federal  revenues  are  projected  to  in- 
crease by  8.8  percent.  It  is  clear  the 
legislative  branch  is  contributing  to 
the  reduction  in  the  Federal  deficit. 

In  summary,  this  is  a  very  tight,  aus- 
tere budget. 

It  meets  the  tentative  budget  resolu- 
tion targets.  We  have  tried  to  protect 
core  legislative  functions.  Members 
can  be  assured  we  have  trimed  the 
maximum,  but  the  House  will  have  the 


funds  needed  for  essential  operations. 
There  is  no  need  to  apologiz<B  for  this 
bill,  or  to  make  meat  ax  reductions. 

I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish  to  enter 
into  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  which  outlines  the 
scope  of  section  307.  That  committee, 
with  a  letter  from  Chairman  Frank 
ANNxmzio,  requested  that  section  307 
be  included  in  the  legislative  bill. 

CoKMrTTis  OH  House  Aamii  istkatioh, 

Waihington,  DC.  June  26. 1987. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio, 

Chairman,     Subcommittee    on    Legislative 
Branch     AppropriatiOTU,      Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  CHAiRifAH:  In  response  to  your 
Inquiry  about  the  scope  of  section  307  of 
H.R.  2714,  the  section  Is  specifically  Intend- 
ed to  cover  essential  support  activities  or 
functions  which,   if  undertaken  by  either 
the  House  or  Senate,  would  be  exempt  from 
taxation. 

The  section  merely  provides  a  means  for 
determining  which  functions  of  the  House 
or  Senate,  when  performed  by  others  at  the 
direction  of  either  body,  are  not  subject  to 
taxation. 

To  ensure  that  the  enactment  of  the  sec- 
tion does  not  create  any  administrative  dif- 
ficulties, the  earliest  date  of  application  of 
the  section  is  intended  to  be  January  1, 
1987. 
With  every  best  wish.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Ammunzio, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
might  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  open  my  re- 
marks by  expressing  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  Chairman  Fazio  for  the 
courtesy  he  has  shown  me  not  only 
throughout  this  legislative  process,  but 
over  the  years  in  our  work  on  this  bill. 
I,  too,  would  like  to  echo  the  gentle- 
man's comments  to  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  worked 
with  us  on  this  committee. 

This  is  the  bill  whereby  we  appropri- 
ate the  funds  to  run  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government.  Having  said 
that,  it  is  a  bill  whereby  we  fund  our 
own  work  effort  around  here  and 
therefore  one  that  is  an  easy  target 
for  those  who  want  to  take  on  the  leg- 
islative branch,  the  Congress  or  who 
indeed  in  some  cases  love  to  dema- 
gogue the  work  of  the  Congress  almost 
for  the  sake  of  it;  but  having  said  that, 
our  Job  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  as  I  view  it  in  this  subcommit- 
tee is  to  attempt  to  evaluate  the  areas 
of  Government  where  we  have  respon- 
sibility and  to  fight  over  and  yes  to 
compromise  over  in  our  effort  to  keep 
the  cost  of  Government  down. 
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In  that  process  we  do  not  agree  aU 
the  time.  We  do  go  about  a  procedure 
whereby  we  eventually  reach  compro- 
mise, and  that  compromise  is  before 
you  today. 


Having  said  that,  I  personally  would 
suggest  to  the  House  that  it  is  highly 
appropriate  that  as  a  subcommittee 
report  comes  to  the  floor  that  individ- 
ual Members  with  expertise  or  with 
specific  interests  in  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  should  feel  free  and  it  is 
appropriate  for  them  to  criticize  the 
elements  that  make  up  our  bill,  to 
make  suggestions  by  way  of  amend- 
ment or  otherwise  as  to  how  we  might 
make  further  savings.  We  will  spend  a 
good  deal  of  our  time  on  the  floor 
today  discussing  Just  such  Judgments 
on  the  part  of  individual  Members. 

Let  me  say  this,  that  while  there  will 
be  amendments  presented — for  exam- 
ple. I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  an 
amendment  presented  to  cut  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  appropriated 
for  our  mail— indeed,  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  very  helpful  as  a 
symbol  to  suggest  that  we  as  a  body 
ought  to  restrain  ourselves  in  our  mall 
expense— but  the  fact  is,  whether  such 
an  amendment  passes  or  does  not  pass, 
it  will  be  up  to  the  Members  to  re- 
strain themselves,  and  should  they 
not.  and  the  appropriations  turn  out 
to  be  not  adequate,  we  are  going  to 
pay  our  bills  in  the  final  analysis 
anj^way. 

So  while  it  serves  as  an  effective 
symbol,  it  does  not  necessarily  make 
the  difference  in  terms  of  how  much 
money  the  legislative  branch  actually 
spends  by  the  end  of  the  1988  fiscal 
year. 

Let  me  mention  by  way  of  pointing 
out  the  importance  of  this  subcommit- 
tee report  some  of  those  elements  for 
which  we  are  responsible.  The  legisla- 
tive branch  has  responsibilities  in  ap- 
proximately 150  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  almost  1.000  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs.  We  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  oversight  of  impor- 
tant items  such  as  our  foreign  affairs. 
We  look  to  making  certain  that  our 
health  and  education  and  welfare  pro- 
grams are  working  effectively.  It  is  our 
Job  to  pay  for  the  process  of  develop- 
ing public  policy,  of  providing  over- 
view and  oversight  for  those  programs 
which  we  finally  legislate  by  way  of 
policy  change. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  big  responsibility  in  an 
economy.  I  might  say,  that  has  some 
$4  trillion  in  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced a  year.  It  is  a  responsibility  that 
deals  with  an  overall  Government 
budget  in  terms  of  outlays  that  some 
guesstimate  as  high  as  $1  trillion.  And 
yet  this  bill  for  the  House's  side  of  it 
involves  approximately  $1,442,077,500. 
Two-thirds  of  that  is  actual  House  ex- 
penditure, some  $880  million.  While 
that  is  a  lot  of  money,  when  you  look 
to  the  actual  numbers,  it  represents 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
outlay  cost  of  our  Government  in  the 
same  fiscal  year. 

Taken  from  another  perspective,  we 
are  a  nation  of  almost  250  million 
people— 243  million  people.  This  bill 


would  set  out  a  cost  for  running  our 
legislative  responsibilities  of  approxi- 
mately $3.63  per  citizen,  a  cost  for  run- 
ning  your  Government— the  legislative 
branch  thereof— something  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  first-run  movie  by  the 
way. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is 
that  body  which  makes  or  breaks  our 
Government  insofar  as  the  public  is 
concerned.  I  am  very  much  myself  in- 
volved in  questions  that  relate  to  the 
credibility  of  that  institution.  Within 
the  process  of  offering  amendments 
today  it  is  my  intention  to  present  an 
amendment  that  deals  specifically 
with  the  credibility  of  the  House.  That 
amendment  would  be  called  the  pan- 
ning amendment. 

Some  years  back,  when  the  rhetoric 
of  the  House  extended  itself  a  good 
deal,  rhetoric  that  focused  upon  some 
of  the  partisan  differences  in  the 
House,  I  think  that  there  was  an  over- 
reaction  or  maybe  an  overflexing  of 
the  power  by  then-Speaker.  Tip 
O'Neill,  who  chose  to  flex  his  muscles, 
and  indeed  began  this  process  whereby 
we  pan  the  activities  of  the  House 
using  our  television  cameras  during 
special  orders. 

I  must  say  that  during  the  discus- 
sion of  my  amendment  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  focus  upon  the  impact 
that  this  ongoing  policy  is  having 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  institution. 
It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue panning  the  House  that  would 
demonstrate  that  there  are  few  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  during  certain  peri- 
ods, that  we  would  pan  during  the 
entire  workings  of  the  House.  At  this 
moment,  indeed.  If  we  were  panning, 
the  public  would  know  that  there  are 
relatively  few  Members  present.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  Members 
in  their  offices  watching  our  proceed- 
ings on  television  while  they  are  carry- 
ing on  their  day-to-day  constituent 
business.  There  are  Members  in  com- 
mittees carrj^g  out  the  work  of  the 
House.  If  we  are  going  to  pan,  let  us 
pan  during  the  entire  proceedings. 

My  amendment  would  suggest  that 
that  is  not  likely  and  maybe  we  should 
rethink  what  this  application  of  the 
rules  is  doing  to  the  credibility  of  our 
institution.  Maybe  it  is  time  we  re- 
thought where  we  have  been  In  terms 
of  selected  pressures  on  free  speech. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gavdos]. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  legislative 
branch  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  as  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee. This  bill  is  a  fiscally  responsible 
piece  of  legislation  which  wUl  limit  the 
potential  for  growth  in  legislative 
branch  expenditures.  It  is  the  biparti- 
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san  product  of  a  very  rational  and  sys- 
tematic process  of  reviewing  in  detail 
every  budget  request  from  the  entities 
comprising  the  legislative  branch.  The 
bill,  as  skillfully  crafted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations, prudently  balances  the 
demand  for  fiscal  restraint  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  fimds  with  the 
critical  need  for  the  legislative  branch 
to  discharge  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities in  an  effective  manner.  Con- 
sequently, I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Bdr.  Fazio,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  their  hard  and  thoughtful  work. 

The  recommended  total  appropria- 
tion of  $1,442,077,500  for  fiscal  year 
1988  is  only  $75,499,300  more  than  the 
amount  already  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  including  the  pending  sup- 
plemental appropriations  in  H.R.  1827. 
This  total  proposed  amount  for  fiscal 
year  1988  reflects  an  increase  of  only 
S.S  percent  over  fiscal  year  1987.  Fur- 
thermore, this  recommended  amount 
for  fiscal  year  1988  is  $150,847,500  less 
than  the  siun  total  of  all  the  budget 
requests  from  the  respective  legislative 
branch  entities.  In  effect,  the  total  of 
aU  the  requests  was  cut  by  9.5  percent. 
Thus,  the  recommended  total  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1988  is  very 
reasonable  and  it  certainly  cannot  be 
considered  as  excessive  in  any  way. 

Concerning  the  bill's  justification, 
the  committee  report  indicates  that— 

Except  for  the  normal  merit  and  longevity 
pay  Increases,  increases  necessitated  by  the 
requirements  of  recent  legislation  affecting 
the  new  Federal  employee's  retirement 
83rstem  and  the  civil  service  retirement 
system,  and  some  increases  for  a  few  high 
priority  items,  the  bill  freezes  legislative 
branch  activiUes  at  the  1987  level. 

In  fact,  approximately  $55.5  million 
of  the  increase  over  fiscal  year  1987, 
representing  74  percent  of  such  in- 
crease, is  necessitated  by  the  mandato- 
ry pay  increases  and  related  costs. 
However,  as  the  committee  report  fur- 
ther indicates,  in  several  instances  the 
recommended  fimding  will  produce  a 
reduced  level  of  operations  from  fiscal 
year  1987.  Thus,  the  Justification  for 
the  major  portion  of  the  increase  is 
not  unreasonable  but  rather  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  need  throughout  the 
Federal  Government  to  fund  mandato- 
ry pay  increases  and  to  meet  the  statu- 
tory obligations  established  by  recent 
Federal  retirement  legislation.  The  biU 
facilitates  the  carrying  out  of  a  very 
soimd  personnel  goal  of  maintaining  a 
high  level  of  competence  within  the 
legislative  branch. 

My  colleagues  should,  also  note  that 
the  total  legislative  branch  budget  in- 
crease in  the  pending  bill  is  only  5.5 
percent,  whereas  the  proposed  growth 
in  the  overall  Federal  budget  proposed 
by  the  President  is  8.6  percent.  In 
other  words,  the  subcommittee  has 


presented  to  the  House  a  true  product 
of  fiscal  restraint  and  prudence. 

In  terms  of  understanding  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  pending  appropriations 
bill  with  the  legislative  branch  budg- 
ets approved  over  the  past  several 
years,  the  committee  report  is  again 
very  instructive.  Since  1978,  the  year 
in  which  legislative  branch  operations 
stabilized,  the  legislative  branch 
budget  has  declined  in  real  terms,  as 
the  report  indicates: 

The  average  growth  since  1978  has  been 
about  5.3  percent  per  year,  while  price  levels 
as  measured  by  the  consumer  price  index 
have  increased  by  6.2  percent  annually. 
Congressional  operations,  title  I  of  the  bUl 
(and  adding  the  current  budget  estimates 
for  the  Senate)  also  have  been  restrained, 
growing  at  only  5.9  percent  annually,  which 
Is  less  than  the  CPI.  and  has  resulted  in  a 
decline  in  real  terms.  During  the  same 
period,  the  executive  branch  has  averaged 
an  8.3  percent  annual  rate  of  growth,  an  in- 
crease in  real  dollars  at  an  annual  rate 
almost  57  percent  higher  than  the  legisla- 
tive budget. 

Finally,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  biU  as  reported 
out  of  committee.  It  is  a  very  responsi- 
ble allocation  of  Federal  funds.  In  par- 
ticular, I  would  recommend  against 
supporting  any  indiscriminate  across- 
the-board  cut.  Approval  of  such  a  cut 
would  seriously  negate  the  careful 
Judgments  made  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  during  its  meticu- 
lous budget  review  process.  In  fact,  the 
adoption  of  such  an  amendment  would 
inpair  the  process  itself  and  it  would 
lead  to  unforeseen  consequences.  It 
would  be  a  defeat  for  the  House's 
effort  to  apportion  its  funds  in  a  fis- 
cally responsible  manner. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califorlna  [Mr.  LtmcRKN]. 

(Mr.  LUNOREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  very  end  of  this  bill  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  call  the 
pay-for-performance  amendment.  I 
suspect  that  there  may  be  a  point  of 
order  made  against  it.  I  hope  there 
would  not  be,  but  in  anticipation  of 
that  and  the  limited  debate  time  that 
I  will  have  at  that  time.  I  would  like  to 
at  least  begin  the  discussion  of  that 
amendment  at  this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  as  we  had  the  contro- 
versy over  the  pay  raise  for  Members 
of  Congress  some  time  ago  that  much 
of  the  discussion  was  misdirected.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  American 
people  think  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
paid,  or  that  we  ought  not  to  be  given 
a  raise.  That  is,  they  are  not  con- 
cerned about  the  dollars  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  get,  so  much  as  the 
fact  that  they  are  paid  at  aU  if  they  do 
not  do  their  Jobs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Tninimai 
thing  that  we  ought  to  be  required  to 
do  is  to  put  our  budgetary  house  in 


order.  I  am  not  talking  about  passing 
the  budget.  Many  people  think  that 
that  is  really  spending.  That  is  not 
spending  in  this  House.  The  real 
spending  in  this  House  takes  place  in 
the  appropriation  bills. 

There  are  actually  13  major  appro- 
priation bills.  Those  are  supposed  to 
be  voted  upon,  passed  to  the  President 
and  signed  by  the  President,  before  a 
new  fiscal  year  begins. 

What  we  have  done  over  the  last 
number  of  years  in  increasing  fashion 
is  fail  to  pass  those  bills  separately 
and  instead  send  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  immediately  preceding  the 
new  one  a  gargantuan  bill  called  the 
CR— continuing  resolution— to  the 
President.  We  then  play  a  game  of  leg- 
islative chicken  in  which  we  say,  "Mr. 
President.  If  you  don't  sign  this  bill, 
with  all  of  its  defects,  the  entire 
spending  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  stop  and  you'll  be  responsible  for 
throwliig  the  orphans  out  on  the 
street,  not  allowing  the  widows  to  get 
their  checks,  not  allowing  our  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  be 
paid."  and  so  forth. 
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So  it  seems  to  me  what  we  have  to 
do  is  set  up  some  incentives  to  make 
sure  that  Congress  does  that  work. 

My  amendment  would  do  it  in  this 
way:  It  would  say  that  the  balance  of 
the  major  13  appropriation  bills  all 
have  to  be  passed,  conferenced  and 
sent  to  the  President  before  we  can 
bring  up  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill.  That  means  we  could  not  have 
pay  for  our  staff  people  imtil  after  we 
had  done  the  Job  that  people  elected 
us  to  do. 

The  second  thing  it  would  do,  in 
order  to  require  this  procedure  for  the 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress,  is  it 
would  recognize  that  the  pay  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  not  subject  to  a 
separate  appropriation  bill  on  an 
annual  basis.  There  is  a  permanent,  in- 
definite authorization  and  appropria- 
tion for  that,  which  is  OK  under  most 
circumstances.  But  it  seems  to  me  if 
we  tiave  not  done  our  elementary 
work,  if  we  have  not  passed  out  those 
major  appropriation  bills  that  the 
American  people  expect  us  to,  gone  to 
the  President  with  them,  seen  if  he 
would  veto  them,  done  the  spending 
people  expect  us  to  do.  that  automatic 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
our  salaries  would  be  null  and  void. 

It  would  mean  one  of  several  things: 
First,  either  we  would  not  get  paid: 
second,  we  would  get  paid  through 
voting  a  separate  bill,  a  separate  bill 
saying  this  is  the  vote  for  our  pay;  or 
third,  and  what  I  would  want  us  to  do 
is  have  the  13  major  appropriation 
bills  which  the  American  people 
expect  us  to  pass  every  year  finally 
completed. 


This  proposal  is  fairly  simple.  One 
State  of  the  Union  has  something  like 
this,  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  Show 
Me  State.  The  Show  Me  State  says  to 
their  legislators,  you  cannot  bring  up 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill  until 
you  have  passed  all  of  the  other  major 
appropriation  bills  to  fund  the  State 
government.  We  ought  to  do  at  least 
that  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  think  I  was  the  single  Member  who 
appeared  in  favor  of  pay  raises  for 
Members  of  Congress  before  the  ap- 
propriate subcommittee.  I  believed 
that  the  pay  raise  was  appropriate, 
but  I  cannot  Justify  back  home  to  my 
constituents  the  fact  that  we  do  not  do 
our  work. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  paid 
for  our  performance.  It  is  a  small  in- 
centive to  require  us  to  do  that  simple 
work  that  I  think  the  American  people 
expect  us  to  do. 

It  will  take  some  of  the  leverage  out 
of  our  hands  that  we  presently  have 
with  any  President,  which  is  to  say  to 
him  "swallow  this  gargantuan  CR  or 
have  nothing."  But  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
the  way  that  most  legislatures  should 
work,  and  it  is  the  way  we  should 
work. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  am  happy  to  jrield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
tell  my  friend  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  courage  he  has  shown  on  the  issue 
of  pay  for  top  level  Federal  workers, 
judges,  and  Members  of  Congress. 

I  would  point  out  that,  although  at 
times  I  wonder  why  I  take  the  time  to 
do  this.  I  also  appeared  before  the 
same  committee  in  supix>rt  of  the 
President's  recommendations.  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  reserve  a  point 
of  order  so  that  the  gentleman  may 
extemporize  more  on  this  issue  on  the 
debate  on  the  amendment,  knowing 
how  sincerely  he  feels  about  this  issue. 
Whether  I  agree  with  him  or  not,  I 
certainly  respect  his  position. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  The  last  thing  I 
would  like  to  point  out  is  the  most 
recent  Nobel  Prize  winner  for  econom- 
ics is  James  Buchanan.  James  Buchan- 
an has  analyzed  the  political  process 
and  its  impact  on  the  economy  and  de- 
termined that  the  public  choice  theory 
gives  us  an  understanding  of  how 
things  work. 

If  we  do  not  institutionalize  incen- 
tives to  save  money  for  the  taxpayer, 
those  incentives  built  into  the  institu- 
tion that  maximize  spending  without 
any  fiscal  restraint  will  prevail.  It  hap- 
pens again  and  again  and  again.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  because  of  the  way 
the  system  works,  love  to  be  Santa 
Claus;  we  rarely  want  those  people  to 
pay  for  what  we  give  them.  This  would 
at  least  require  us  to  do  the  work  nec- 
essary so  those  questions  could  be 
brought  out  and  in  a  very  real  sense  it 
puts  our  individual  incentive,  that  is 


that  we  get  paid  and  our  staffs  get 
paid,  behind  requiring  us  to  do  our  job 
and  to  do  it  on  time. 

I  hope  Members  will  seriously  con- 
sider my  amendment  when  it  comes  up 
at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Carper]. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
the  next  5  minutes  to  Just  briefly  dis- 
cuss the  nature  of  an  effort  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Johnson]  and  I  will  be  leading  today 
on  the  House  floor. 

Last  week  several  of  us,  in  a  biparti- 
san group,  offered  amendments  to  two 
out  of  the  three  appropriation  bills 
that  we  considered.  We  did  so  as  part 
of  an  effort  to  reduce  further  the  level 
of  Federal  spending  in  1988  by  about 
$6  to  $7  billion. 

The  reason  why  we  chose  to  do  so 
was  because  of  our  dissatisfaction  with 
the  budget  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Congress  which  called  for  $7  billion  of 
what  I  regard  as  generally  phony  sav- 
ings, given  the  refinancing  of  REIA 
loans.  What  I  want  to  do  is  see  that  we 
put  in  place  a  spending  plan  that  will, 
this  year  and  in  the  years  ahead,  give 
us  at  least  $36  billion  of  sustainable, 
repeatable  deficit  reduction. 

The  way  we  decided  to  proceed  last 
week  on  the  two  out  of  the  three  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  will  pr(x;eed  this 
week  and  in  the  weeks  to  come  on  the 
remaining  appropriation  bills,  is  to 
offer  amendments  to  cut  in  half  the 
increase  that  is  implicit  in  each  spend- 
ing biU.  For  example,  the  biU  that  is 
before  us  today,  the  legislative  branch 
appropriation  bill,  provides  for  a  SVi- 
percent  Increase  in  1988  over  what  we 
have  already  appropriated  in  1987,  in- 
cluding the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion which  wiU  soon  I  think  become 
law.  In  any  event,  there  is  a  5V4-per- 
cent  increase  in  the  appropriation  bUl 
before  us  today  compared  to  what  we 
are  spending  in  1987. 

In  developing  the  strategy  that  I 
have  outlined,  I  worked  closely  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  ranking  Republican,  the  members 
of  their  staff.  I  just  want  to  take  a 
moment  before  I  go  any  further  to 
simply  acknowledge  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Vic  Fazio,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Jerry 
Lewis,  and  their  staffs  my  apprecia- 
tion for  their  cooperation  and  the 
positive  approach  they  have  taken  to 
this  issue. 

The  bill  before  us  has  been  described 
already  by  those  gentlemen,  and  I  do 
not  differ  with  their  description.  This 
is  not  a  bill  that  is  riddled  with  fat.  To 
my  knowledge  there  are  no  new  posi- 
tions that  are  included  in  this  bill.  The 
increases  for  operating  our  offices  and 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Increase  for 


operating  our  committees  on  which  we 
serve  is,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  below,  not 
above,  the  rate  of  inflation.  There  are 
costs  that  we  have  to  incur,  there  are 
upfront  costs  for  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Retirement  System,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  phones  and  furniture,  costs 
which  we  used  to  incur  by  leasing 
equipment  and  not  pajring  for  it,  not 
purchasing  it. 

Last  week  when  amendments  were 
offered  to  two  out  of  the  three  appro- 
priation bills  to  trim  spending,  those 
cuts  were  offered  in  an  across-the- 
board  cut  manner.  I  am  not  altogether 
comfortable  with  across-the-board 
cuts.  The  effort  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  and  I  will  be  leading 
today  calls  for  offering  three  separate 
amendments,  not  an  across-the-board 
cut  for  the  whole  bill,  but  three  sepa- 
rate amendments.  If  adopted,  in  the 
aggregate  they  wlU  cut  by  one-half  the 
spending  increase  that  is  implicit  in 
this  legislation. 

Should  all  of  those  amendments  be 
adopted,  should  each  of  the  three 
amendments  be  adopted,  we  will  offer 
no  across-the-board  cut.  Should  none 
of  those  amendments  be  adopted  we 
will  offer  a  single  2.75-percent  cut  in 
discretionary  spending,  an  across-the- 
board  cut.  My  hope  is  that  we  do  not 
have  to  offer  such  an  amendment. 

The  three  areas  we  will  focus  on 
today  are:  First,  the  postage  that  my 
colleagues  and  I  as  Members  of  this 
body  use  for  mailing  to  our  constitu- 
ents, the  privilege  of  the  frank.  The 
increase  in  this  bill  approaches  50  per- 
cent in  real  increase  from  1987  to  1988. 
Our  amendment  would  cut  that  back 
by  $10  million. 

Second,  there  is  an  increase  in  this 
budget,  in  this  appropriation  bill,  for 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  The  mag- 
nitude of  that  increase  is  10.4  percent 
in  1988,  10.4  percent.  The  amendment 
we  will  offer  will  bring  down,  not 
eliminate  that  increase,  but  bring 
down  that  increase  to  7.3  percent,  not 
10.4  percent. 

The  third  amendment  I  want  to 
mention  is  for  the  budget  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  In  this  bill 
before  us,  the  GAO  receives  an  in- 
crease of  7  V^  to  8  percent.  We  will 
offer  an  amendment  providing  for  70 
percent  of  that  increase.  In  essence, 
GAO  would  receive  under  our  amend- 
ment an  Increase  of  5.5  percent  for 
1988. 

Those  are  the  three  amendments  we 
hope  to  offer,  ours  is  not  an  across- 
the-board  approach,  but  if  you  wlU  a 
rifle  shot,  or  three  rifle  shots,  to  try  to 
target  those  areas  in  this  bill  that 
seem  to  be  receiving  inordinate  in- 
creases in  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  close  by 
saying  that  this  Is  a  time  for  us.  an  op- 
portimity  for  us.  to  practice  leadership 
by  example.  We  can  lead  by  our  exam- 
ple, and  I  would  urge  adoption  of  the 
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three  amendments  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johh- 
son]  and  I  will  offer  later  today. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

lii.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week  when  we  debated  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  I  was  priv- 
Oeged  to  offer  on  the  floor,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dqeoh],  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, permitted  to  be  considered  on 
the  floor  an  amendment  deploring  the 
pattern  of  corruption  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  The  chairman 
made  a  point  at  that  time,  and  I  think 
It  was  an  excellent  point,  when  he  said 
that: 

•  •  •  every  Member  here  and  every  elected 
official  at  the  State,  local,  or  national  level 
deplores  corruption  wherever  it  occurs, 
whether  It  occurs  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  or  in  this  Chamber,  at  the  city  haU 
downtown,  or  at  the  dty  haU  In  Pennsylva- 


If  the  gentleman  wants  to  expand  it  by 
n»miTiy  groups  Of  people,  why  do  we  not  go 
on  record  as  a  sense  of  Congress  in  deplor- 
ing corruption  in  government  wherever  it 
occurs  in  the  United  States,  and  it  will  cover 
everyone. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  and  he  is  on 
the  floor  right  now.  as  I  said  at  that 
time,  the  scope  of  his  barrel  was  nar- 
rowed to  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, and  I  offered  it  to  that 
which  was  germane.  But  today  when 
we  get  to  the  question  of  the  ethics  of 
the  House  I  intend  to  offer  a  similar 
amendment  in  the  course  of  our  deli- 
brations  today  which  would  read.  "It  is 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  ongoing  pattern  of  ques- 
tionable ethical  conduct  within  the 
House  is  deplorable,  and  that  a  special 
bipartisan  commission  should  be  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
this  pattern  of  corruption  and  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  reforms." 

I  would  hope  that  in  a  similar  way 
we  could  debate  this  amendment 
today,  and  hopefully  approve  it  as 
well,  because  we  do  have  a  problem 
out  there  in  the  country.  Poll  after 
poll  is  showing  us  that  the  American 
people  think  very  little  of  this  body. 
As  individuals  they  think  fairly  highly 
of  us.  as  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  a  district,  but  as  a  unit  of 
government  we  rank  pretty  low,  and  in 
large  part  America  is  reflecting  on  the 
fact  that  newspaper  article  after  news- 
paper article  tells  them  of  problems 
within  the  House  with  regard  to  how 
we  behave  ethicaUy. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  is  the 
fact  then  that  we  cannot  discuss  that. 
The  way  in  which  we  deal  In  the 
House,  the  colleglal  atmosphere  we 
have  developed  here  prevents  us  from 
coming  to  the  floor  and  even  discuss- 
ing those  things  that  may  be  on  the 
front  page  of  the  paper  that  day.  One 
cannot  even  come  in  and  read  the 
front  page  of  a  newspaper  from  that 


day  that  raises  questions  about  ethical 
conduct  within  this  body.  And  if  in 
fact  the  issue  does  get  raised,  it  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Ethics  Committee  where 
because  of  the  rules  and  the  way  that 
they  have  to  operate,  they  go  behind 
closed  doors  to  resolve  these  matters. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  have  a  very 
deep  appreciation  for  how  difficult  it 
is  to  do  the  job  done  by  the  members 
of  the  Ethics  Committee.  In  no  way 
am  I  reflecting  in  this  amendment  on 
the  Job  that  they  do.  It  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult role.  We  make  a  prosecutor  out  of 
them,  and  we  make  a  protector  of  all 
of  the  House  out  of  them,  and  we  give 
them  all  kinds  of  problems.  Yet  we  do 
not  give  them  very  much  backing. 

But  the  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not 
have  a  way  then  of  dealing  with  these 
matters  out  in  the  open  in  the  same 
way  that  we  are  now  dealing  with  the 
Iran-Contra  affair,  in  open  hearings 
where  we  resolve  these  matters.  What 
I  am  suggesting  in  my  amendment  is 
what  we  ought  to  look  at  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  special  bipartisan  commis- 
sion that  would  investigate  the  prob- 
lem we  have  here  and  would  suggest 
reforms  for  us  to  make. 

My  assumption  is  that  whatever  re- 
forms would  be  suggested  would  auto- 
matically end  up  back  at  the  Ethics 
Committee.  In  other  words,  this  would 
end  up  strengthening  what  they  are 
able  to  do. 

But  for  the  moment  we  are  left  with- 
out the  ability  to  do  anything,  and  I 
think  that  is  wrong,  particularly  since 
day  after  day  we  find  these  problems 
before  us. 
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So  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
would  approve  this  amendment.  It  is 
simply  a  first  step.  It  is  simply  a  sense 
of  the  Congress.  All  it  says  is  that  we 
find  what  has  been  happening  is  de- 
plorable and  it  says  we  ought  to  do 
something  and  the  first  thing  we 
ought  to  do  is  have  a  special  bipartisan 
commission  of  people  outside  this  Con- 
gress who  an  look  at  us  honestly. 

I  would  hope  at  the  appropriate  time 
when  the  amendment  is  offered  it  will 
be  considered  and  that  it  would  be 
adopted  by  the  House. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Jomr- 

SONl. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments  being  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  [Mr.  Carter] 
and  myself. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  commending 
the  committee  for  what  has  been  a 
very  careful  and  very  thoughtful  and 
very  tough  job  of  reviewing  this 
budget,  and  for  their  courtesy  and 
generosity  in  providing  time  to  those 
of  us  who  were  interested  in  the  ap- 
proach we  are  taking  today,  to  inform 


us  of  their  decisions  and  why  they 
have  made  them.  I  know  they  have 
made  tough  decisions  and  I  appreciate 
and  respect  that. 

Consequently,  I  rise  with  some 
amoimt  of  regret.  If  we  had  budgeted 
this  carefully,  been  this  rigorous  and 
this  disciplined  over  the  last  4  or  5 
years  in  all  budget  categories,  we  prob- 
ably would  not  be  faced  today  with 
the  catastrophic  problem  of  the 
budget  deficit  which  plagues  our  every 
step,  which  dogs  all  that  we  try  to  do. 

I  would  remind  you  that  in  today's 
Washington  Post  there  was  an  article, 
"The  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee 
Panel  Lists  200  Optional  Tax  In- 
creases." 

Those  tax  Increases  are  going  to 
effect  our  constituents  day  in  and  day 
out.  You  cannot  raise  $18  billion  in 
new  taxes  and  not  have  it  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of  America. 
So  I  believe  it  our  obligation  to  fulfill 
the  promises  that  were  made  that  rev- 
enue increases  would  be  coupled  with 
spending  cuts.  I  would  remind  you  in 
Washington  that  we  use  the  term 
"spending  cuts"  very  peculiarly.  We  do 
not  cut  spending,  we  merely  control 
the  rate  of  growth  of  increase. 

In  this  budget  we  are  not  recom- 
mending cuts.  We  are  trying  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  growth  in  the  budget  from 
5V4  to  2.7  percent.  In  the  course  of  cut- 
ting by  half  the  rate  of  increase  in  this 
budget  and  doing  that  in  every  bUl 
that  comes  before  the  House,  we  will 
succeed  in  honestly  coupling  spending 
reductions  that  have  outyear  implica- 
tions, that  will  save  us  money  not  only 
this  year,  but  next  year  and  the  year 
after,  but  with  revenue  increases  that 
will  dig  in  our  pockets  this  year,  next 
year,  and  the  year  after. 

We  owe  no  less  to  our  constituents. 
The  three  amendments  that  we  will  be 
proposing  today  will  make  narrow  cuts 
in  the  rate  of  growth  in  spending  in 
this  budget  in  order  to  guarantee  to 
our  constituents  that  as  they  pay  new 
taxes,  we  are  also  constraining  spend- 
ing. Out  goal  must  be  to,  in  fact,  and 
not  Just  in  fancy,  achieve  the  $36  bil- 
lion deficit  reduction  that  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  through  the 
budget  resolution  and  that  we  all 
know  is  very  necessary  to  assure  con- 
tinued growth  in  our  economy. 

When  the  President  returned  from 
Vienna,  the  most  serious  message  he 
brought  back  to  us  was  that  the  world 
community  is  losing  confidence  in 
America,  losing  confidence  in  our  abili- 
ty to  manage  Government  spending, 
and  they  know  that  if  we  cannot 
reduce  the  deficit  we  will  see  a  reces- 
sion and  that  recession  will  not  only 
devastate  America  but  it  will  devastate 
the  international  conununity,  which 
deeply  depends  on  the  health  of  our 
economy,  and  the  world  trading 
system  on  which  our  own  prosperity 
depends. 


So  this  small  sacrifice  that  we  ask  of 
you  today,  not  a  catastrophe  for  this 
budget,  not  a  body  blow,  but,  yes,  a  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  spending  in- 
crease which  will  impose  some  difficul- 
ties upon  the  agencies  affected— and  I 
do  not  deny  that— but  it  is  a  small  sac- 
rifice to  make  for  the  well-being  of  our 
Nation. 

I  ask  you  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Delaware  and  me  as  we  consider 
spending  bill  after  spending  bUl  to 
reduce  by  half  the  rate  of  growth  in 
spending.  Only  thereby  can  we  honest- 
ly couple  spending  controls  with  the 
revenue  increases  which  are  necessary 
if  we  are  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  pre- 
serve our  economy. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentlenuui  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alex- 
Ain>ER],  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  compliment  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  Republican  minority 
member  for  their  work  to  produce  this 
bill  and  also  rise  in  opposition  to  those 
preferred  amendments  that  would  at- 
tempt to  strike  from  the  funding 
levels  in  some  of  the  agencies  that 
have  been  set  by  the  committee  after 
careful  bipartisan  consideration. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  review 
and  sununarize  sdl  of  the  testimony  of 
all  of  the  witnesses  of  all  the  agencies 
that  appeared  before  the  subcommit- 
tee during  the  time  allotted  for 
debate.  But  just  to  cite  one  example  is 
the  GAO,  an  object  of  one  of  the  pro- 
posed cuts  would  be  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  a  vital  arm  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  an  investigative  arm 
which  performs,  I  think,  an  invaluable 
service.  I  know  of  no  agency  in  the 
Government  that  cuts  exi>ense8  when 
possible  more  frugally  than  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

We  have  taken  that  performance 
into  consideration  in  recommending 
the  level  of  funding  that  is  contained 
in  this  bill. 

That  is  simply  one  example  of  the 
kind  of  effort  that  has  taken  place  in 
providing  the  recommended  levels  of 
funding  that  are  contained  in  this  bill. 

The  committee  has  reported  a  lean 
bill.  It  has  been  approached  in  a  bipar- 
tisan maimer  by  the  members  of  the 
conunittee  on  both  sides  of  the  atsle 
and  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  bill.  I 
commend  the  work  of  the  ranking 
member  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gikgrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  simply  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  we  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  consider  an 
amendment  which  would  indicate  the 
House's  concern  over  current  ethical 


standards  and  would  indicate  that  it 
would  be  useful  for  the  House  leader- 
ship to  consider  the  possibility  of  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  distinguished 
Americans  and  asking  them  as  outsid- 
ers to  apply  to  the  House  a  serious  and 
tough  and  rigorous  examination. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
interested  in  why  some  of  us  feel  this 
bill  is  necessary,  I  would  encoiutige 
them  to  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  April  9,  1987. 

Our  colleagues  on  that  committee 
did  an  extraordinarily  exhaustive  job. 
The  report  itself  runs  to  over  1,400 
pages. 

I  summarized  in  two  pages  example 
after  example  where  they  found  about 
the  member  reported  in  that  report 
said  he  had  "consistently  understated 
by  more  than  $1  million  on  his  finan- 
cial disclosure  statement." 

The  committee  concludes,  "The  sale 
of  one  place  was  incorrectly  reported." 
In  another  case  the  committee  said. 
"The  statement  contained  In  each  pur- 
chase agreement  was  not  correct."  In 
another  case  the  committee  said  the 
Representative  "violated  House  rule 
XLIII,  clause  4,  in  connection  with  ac- 
ceptance of  transt>ortation." 

Again,  having  a  staffer  call  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  behalf 
of  an  institution.  After  hearing  every 
explanation  to  excuse  him,  the  Ethics 
Conunittee  went  on  to  "admonish  all 
Members  against  such  situations  an  in- 
ference might  be  drawn  suggesting  im- 
proper action." 

Again  and  again  the  committee 
found  clearly  that  in  this  one  case 
there  are  problems.  My  point  to  my 
colleagues  is  simple:  There  are  now 
over  10  institutions  where  the  public 
media  is  raising  questions  about  ethics 
in  the  House. 

Our  committee  colleagues  on  the 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  have  an 
extraordinarily  hard  job.  I  think  we 
owe  it  to  the  House  and  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  colleagues  to  call  upon  a 
panel  of  outstanding  Americans  who 
would  not  be  encumbered  by  the  com- 
radery  of  the  House,  but  would  not  be 
restricted  by  the  accepted  procedures 
of  the  House,  but  could  look  clearly 
and  rigorously  at  behavior  in  the 
House  and  could  then  advise  us  and 
our  constituents  on  how  we  should  act 
so  that  we  can  be  truly  worthy  of  this 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  onca  again  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  witr>ess  the  specta- 
cle of  an  amendment  to  the  tegislative  txarKh 
appropriations  bill,  which  would  reduce  the  ap- 
propriation by  an  across-ttie-board  cut  White 
such  amendments  are  popular  with  ttieir  pro- 
ponents t>ecause  they  can  tetl  Vne  io\Vs  back 
home  that  they  have  voted  to  hold  the  line  on 
Government  spending,  I  believe  that  an 
across-the-board  cut  to  the  legislative  branch 
appropriation  is  arbitrary,  arxi  in  the  long  run, 
damaging  to  our  abMity  to  legislate  effectively. 


I  empathize  with  the  dilemma  of  our  col- 
leagues  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
When  the  across  the  board  cut  mandated  by 
Gramm-Rudman  had  to  t>e  applied  to  funds 
for  committees  "studies  and  investigatioris,"  it 
was  Vne  Accounts  Subcommittee  of  House 
Administration,  which  I  have  the  hornx  to 
chair,  that  had  to  txeak  ttie  bad  news  to  the 
committees.  Those  cuts  had  to  be  applied 
across  the  t>oard  by  law,  a  process  which 
defied  logic  and  in  wtiich  I  took  rw  pleasure  at 
all. 

The  result  of  those  cuts  on  the  committees 
of  the  House  were  devastatir>g.  In  February 
and  March  of  this  year,  chairman  after  com- 
mittee cfiairman  testified  before  tfie  Accounts 
Subcommittee  concerning  legislative  or  over- 
sight irfitiatives  which  they  were  forced  to  cur- 
tail as  a  result  of  those  across-the-txMrd  cuts. 
I  have  labeled  this  effect  as  pennywise  and 
pourxi  foolish,  because  across-the-board  cuts 
which  saved  a  few  million  dollars  in  legislative 
branch  expenditures,  prevented  our  commit- 
tees from  properly  overseeing  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers  dollars  spent  t>y  the  execu- 
tive branch  agencies.  You  can't  correct  the 
problem  of  $600  toilet  seats  or  mismanage- 
ment of  the  environmental  cleanup  effort  If  the 
committees  of  jurisdiction  do  not  have  tfie  re- 
sources necessary  to  do  tfieir  jobs  property. 

In  1987,  sequestration  was  not  required  ar>d 
there  were  sufficient  funds  available  in  the  ap- 
propriation to  grant  modest  increases  for  com- 
mittees "studies  and  investigations."  But, 
tf)ese  Increases  were  not  granted  across  the 
board.  Instead,  the  Sutxx>mmittee  on  Ac- 
counts engaged  in  the  meticulous  process  of 
reviewing  each  committee's  request  and  alk>- 
cating  available  funds  in  a  manner  wtvch  we 
believe  reflected  genuine  need,  based  on  pro- 
jected workk}ad,  rate  of  previous  increases, 
and  other  rational  arxi  coherent  factors. 

In  Vne  sante  manner,  Mne  Sulscommittee  on 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  has  given 
us  a  bill  for  fiscal  year  1988  which  reflects 
months  of  careful  and  painstaking  delibera- 
tion, line  item  by  line  item.  The  overall  irv 
crease  is  5.5  percent  over  last  year,  and  the 
amount  for  House  operations  is  only  3  percent 
over  last  year.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
cut  the  requested  Increase  by  9.5  percent  A 
full  three-quarters  of  the  proposed  irKrease  is 
norxliscretionary  t)ecause  it  covers  mandatory 
pay  inaeases  and  related  costs.  Another  11 
percent  of  ttie  recommerxjed  IrxToase  is  to 
offset  the  cost  of  inflation  in  certain  accounts. 
So  I  ask  my  colleagues,  wtiere  is  ttie  fat  in 
this  bill?  And,  even  if  one  wrere  to  corKede 
that  ttiere  is  fat  in  the  bill,  the  across-the- 
board  approach  cuts  meat  and  bone,  as  well 
as  fat  As  a  result,  certain  programs  will  be 
funded  below  last  year's  post-Gramm-Rudman 
level. 

The  across-the-t)oard  cutters  are  not  con- 
cerned with  being  pennywise  and  pound  fool- 
ish. Tliey  do  not  participate  in  the  line-item-by- 
line-item review  process  wfiich  was  so  labori- 
ously applied  to  produce  this  bHI.  Part  of  that 
process  included  extensive  hearings  on  each 
line  Item.  Instead  of  applying  a  scalpel  to  trim 
alleged  fat,  they  woukj  have  us  apply  a  meat 
cleaver  of  across-the-board  cuts  to  the  legisla- 
tive Ixanch.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no 
on  this  amendment  so  that  our  Members, 
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cofnmttees,  and  legisiative  agencies  can  con- 
tinue to  do  the  job  that  the  taxpayers  have 
elected  us  to  do. 

It4r.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  legislative 
branch  appropriatior»  bill.  This  legislation  rep- 
resents the  good  work  of  my  chairman,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Lewis  our  ranking  member,  aixj 
the  rest  of  our  committee. 

Or>e  Important  aspect  of  this  bill  is  the  lan- 
guage wtiich  deals  vMth  the  Library  of  Cort- 
gress.  The  Library  recently  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Oxford  University  Press 
[OOP]  to  establish  within  the  Library  the 
Center  for  American  English. 

Notwithstandmg  the  irony  of  a  foreign  firm 
establishing  a  research  project  within  the  Li- 
tyary  of  Congress  called  the  Center  for  Ameri- 
can English,  there  is  real  cor>cem  that  this 
agreement  amounts  to  the  subskjizatk>n  of  a 
foreign  commercial  competitor  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies. 

Appropriately,  the  committee  irxHuded  bill 
and  report  language  expressing  its  concern 
arKJ  forbidding  the  Library  from  providing  study 
facilities  for  business  enterprises  until  gukje- 
Ines  are  approved.  It  shoukj  be  clarified  ttiat 
this  restriction  applies  prospectively  arxi  not  to 
current  Library  of  Congress  agreements  wt)ere 
staff  is  already  in  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tf>is  bill  also  Includes  impor- 
tant report  language  wtvch  urges  the  GAO  to 
continue  Its  ongoing  study  into  tt>e  irx:reasir>g 
amount  of  Department  of  Defense  Special 
Access  Programs,  or  black  funds.  These  pro- 
grams are  cloaked  in  a  veil  of  secrecy  which 
threatens  the  oversight  function  of  tf>e  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
advise  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Bftr.  Fazio]  he  has  14  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  gentleman  from  Calif omia 
[Mr.  Lewis]  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  personally 
my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Carper  and 
Mrs.  JOHHSON  and  other  members  of 
their  bipartisan  task  force  who  have 
worked  with  the  subcommittee  and  its 
staff  on  this  biU. 

I  think  their  comments  are  indica- 
tive of  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
convinced  that  this  bill  is  drafted  very 
tightly  and  that  it  provides  no  room 
for  cuts  that  are  merely  symbolic  or 
cosmetic.  We  have  brought  to  the 
floor  what  we  think  is  the  absolute 
minimum  required  for  the  operations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  other  agencies  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

I  realize  some  amendments  will  be 
offered  that  I  believe  will  be  offered  in 
good  faith.  I  will  have  to  oppose  those. 
There  will  be  other  amendments  of- 
fered that  I  think  are  far  more  in  the 
political  realm.  This  bill  often  is  a  bat- 
tleground for  competition  that  seems 
to  go  well  beyond  the  actual  fimds  In 
the  budget  of  the  legislative  branch 
agencies. 

So  I  do  anticipate  some  floor  det>ate 
that  will  be  somewhat  peripheral  to 
the  essential  appropriations  process. 


But  we  will  also  deal  with  those  in  an 
up-front  manner  indicating  this  bill  is 
not  the  appropriate  place  to  take  up 
matters  that  go  far  beyond  the  appro- 
priations needed  for  the  legislative 
branch. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1 3rleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

By  way  of  closing  the  general  re- 
marks regarding  this  bill,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation,  following  com- 
ments already  made  by  members  of 
the  committee,  to  Mr.  Carper  and  par- 
ticularly to  Mrs.  Johnson  on  this  side 
for  their  diligent  work  in  terms  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  process, 
their  efforts  to  help  us  evaluate  where 
we  can  find  savings. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  this  bill  is  some 
$150  million— $150  million  below  the 
budget  request. 

It  is  a  bill  that  we  have  worked  very 
tenaciously  to  reduce  in  program  after 
program. 

There  are  elements  of  the  bill  where 
there  have  been  increased  costs,  which 
the  chairman  already  referred  to,  that 
are  impossible  to  control,  the  pay 
raises  which  have  been  mentioned 
before  for  example. 

I  specifically  wanted  in  concluding 
remarks,  to  mention  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant piece  of  our  bill,  $100  million 
some,  that  comes  to  us  directly  as  an 
automatic  appropriation  or  assumed 
appropriation  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Those  are  the 
requests  for  funding  from  our  commit- 
tees. While  a  little  less  than  half  of 
that  comes  from  the  statutory  person- 
nel that  is  allowed  the  committees,  a 
great  portion  of  that  automatic  appro- 
priation comes  from  the  ever  explod- 
ing numbers  we  have  in  the  investiga- 
tive personnel  account  connected  with 
the  committees. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  past, 
while  this  has  become  an  historical 
precedent,  we  have  made  a  mistake  in 
the  past.  Indeed,  those  personnel  of 
the  committees  ought  to  come  under 
the  traditional  appropriations  review 
process.  If  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
interview  those  committee  chairmen 
as  well  as  the  ranking  members  re- 
garding their  requests  for  added  per- 
sonnel. I  think  we  would  find  ourselves 
with  a  more  uniform  pattern  among 
the  committees. 

To  have  1  committee  with  50  person- 
nel and  another  150  personnel  when 
the  responsibilities  or  work  load  Is 
similar  to  say  the  least  causes  one  to 
scratch  his  head. 

Indeed,  this  bill  is  a  significant 
effort  to  keep  under  control  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  House. 

I  appreciate  the  Members'  indul- 
gence in  our  work  and  we  appreciate 
their  support. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes,  namely: 

TITLE  I— CONGRESSIONAL 
OPERATIONS 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
PATMxifTS  TO  Widows  ams  Hmts  or 
DxcKASXD  MxmKxs  or  Congrkss 
For    payment    to    Lucie    C.    McKlnney, 
widow  of  Stewart  B.  McKlnney,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
$89,500. 

MiLKAOX  OP  MSMBERS 

For  mileage  of  Members,  as  authorized  by 
law,  1210,000. 

House  Lcaoership  Opticks 
For  salaries  and  expenses,  as  authorized 
by  law.  $3,456,000.  Including:  Office  of  the 
Speaker,  $798,000,  including  $18,000  for  offi- 
cial expenses  of  the  Speaker:  Office  of  the 
Majority  Floor  Leader.  $708,000,  including 
$10,000  for  official  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Leader.  Office  of  the  Minority  Floor  Leader. 
$789,000,  including  $10,000  for  official  ex- 
penses of  the  Minority  Leader:  Office  of  the 
Majority  Whip,  $621,000.  including  $5,000 
for  official  expenses  of  the  Majority  Whip 
and  not  to  exceed  $149,950  for  the  Chief 
Deputy  Majority  Whip;  Office  of  the  Minor- 
ity Whip,  $540,000.  including  $5,000  for  offi- 
cial expenses  of  the  Minority  Whip  and  not 
to  exceed  $79,150  for  the  Chief  Deputy  Mi- 
nority Whip. 

Membkrs'  Clbxk  Hire 
For  staff  employed  by  each  Member  In 
the  discharge  of  his  official  and  representa- 
Uve  duties,  $175,199,000. 

D  1640 

AMKNOKXirrS  OPPERED  BT  MR.  DIO  GDARDI 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  three  amendments,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  DioOuaroi: 
Page  3,  line  3,  strike  "$175,199,000"  and 
insert  "$172,770,000". 

Page  3.  line  7,  strike  "$50,082,000"  and 
insert  "$48,720,000". 

Page  3,  line  18,  strike  "$52,418,000"  and 
Insert  "$50,297,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Chairman,  ba- 
sically these  amendments  are  a  modest 
attempt  to  rein  in  the  spending  here 
in  the  House.  When  we  talk  about  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill,  the  only 
constituency  we  have  is  really  here  in 
the  House,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  provided  the  leadership  that  is  so 
necessary   today   in  this  country   to 


show  that  spending  must  be  re- 
strained. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  putting  to- 
gether a  total  aforopriations  this  year 
of  over  $1  trillion.  The  national  debt 
at  this  point  stands  somewhere  at  $2.2 
trillion,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  on 
a  Mickey  Mouse  cash  basis  of  account- 
ing. If  we  applied  the  rules  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
tU7plies  to  the  private  sector  for  those 
private  companies  that  sell  stock  to 
the  public,  the  estimate  is  that  the 
real  debt  in  this  country  is  more  like 
$6  trillion. 

So  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  started 
with  a  modest  attempt— and  this  Is  not 
a  draconian  attempt  by  any  means— to 
show  that  we  can  provide  the  leader- 
ship here  in  Congress  to  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

We  are  talking  in  these  three 
amendments,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  a 
total  of  $5,992,000.  We  are  talking 
about  approximately  $6  million.  In 
frajning  this  freeze,  we  have  consid- 
ered here  not  only  the  fiscal  year  1987 
appropriations  bill,  but  we  have  also 
added  in  the  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations,  so  we  are  talking 
about  very  modest  amounts. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  private 
sector.  We  have  seen  so  many  exam- 
ples where  private  companies,  in  order 
to  restore  profitability,  have  cut  their 
managerial  and  administrative  staffs 
by  10,  20,  and  30  percent.  And  do  the 
Members  know  what  has  happened? 
They  became  more  efficient;  they 
became  more  profitable.  What  does 
the  management  consultant.  Peter 
Drucker.  say  at>out  that?  He  said. 
"When  it  comes  to  people,  less  is 
more." 

In  other  words,  what  we  need  is  a 
qualitative  approach  to  the  way  we  do 
business  here  in  the  House.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  we  are  looking  at 
huge  budget  deficits  for  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  and  we  must  set  spending 
priorities,  especially  where  we  can  con- 
trol them  right  here.  Unfortunately.  I 
think  we  are  sending  the  wrong  mes- 
sage to  the  public,  that  in  looking  at 
this  legislative  appropriation  for  clerk 
hire  and  committees,  we  are  taking 
care  of  ourselves. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts: 
First,  since  World  War  II  the  personal 
staffs  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
have  grown  fivefold  and  sixfold  re- 
spectively; second,  committee  staffs  in 
the  House  have  grown  an  obscene 
twelvefold  in  the  same  period;  third, 
more  people  are  employed  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  than  in  any  other  legislative 
branch  in  the  world;  and  fourth,  the 
U.S.  Congress  employs  31,000  people— 
I  repeat.  31,000  people — to  run  this  bu- 
reaucracy. That  is  10  times  the 
number  of  the  second  most  heavily 
staffed  legislative  body,  and  that  Is  the 
Canadian  Parliament. 

Finally,  since  1981,  Mr.  Chairman, 
housing  programs  have  been  cut  by 


close  to  65  percent,  yet  incredibly  com- 
mittee fujiding  has  risen  more  than  50 
percent. 

When  are  we  going  to  get  smart  and 
say  to  ourselves,  "Let's  provide  the 
leadership  for  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try"? There  are  so  many  things  that 
need  funding,  and  yet  we  continue  to 
escalate  the  largest  bureaucracy  in  the 
world,  which  is  this  legislative  branch. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  most  cases  that 
the  moneys  that  we  spend  are  used 
properly,  but  what  I  am  talking  about 
here  is  symbolism,  and  symbolism  is 
big.  The  amounts  of  money  are  small; 
we  are  talking  about  $6  million.  Con- 
gress wlU  not  shut  down  if  we  freeze 
the  spending  on  our  staffs.  Last  year's 
Gramm-Rudman  cuts  showed  that  the 
Union  can  survive  with  less  congres- 
sional staff,  and  in  fact  those  cuts  may 
have  done  more  to  improve  congres- 
sional efficiency  than  any  other  action 
we  have  taken  in  the  last  40  years.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

So  in  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  here  to 
deal  with  a  constituency  that  is  right 
here  in  this  House  with  each  Con- 
gressman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  we  can 
do  the  job  with  a  decibel  less  than 
what  we  have  right  now  when  it  comes 
to  clerk  hire,  congressional  staffing, 
and  contingency  funds,  and  I  hope  the 
Members  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  DioGuarsi]  has  prop- 
erly made  the  point  that  his  amend- 
ment is  symbolic,  and  I  can  under- 
stand the  power  of  the  symbols  that 
we  use  here.  Sometimes  we  use  these 
sjrmbols  for  good  purposes  and  some- 
times for  ill  purposes.  That  is  part  of 
the  political  system.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  most  Members  of  Congress 
have  at  one  time  or  another  run 
against  government,  the  Institution  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 

I  think  most  of  us  find  that  is  good 
politics  at  home.  As,  I  believe,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
or  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  indicated,  as  an  institu- 
tion collectively  we  do  not  always  rank 
as  high  as  we  do  as  individuals,  even 
though  we  are.  I  believe,  many  times 
more  than  the  sum  of  our  parts. 

It  is  important  to  oppose  this 
amendment  for  several  reasons,  purely 
on  a  factual  basis.  First  of  all,  as  it  re- 
lates to  clerk  hire,  the  latest  figures 
we  have  show  the  number  of  staff 
available  to  Members  of  Congress  is 
less  than  the  number  who  worked 
here  in  1980.  In  other  words,  since 
that  time,  over  the  last  7  years,  we 
have  maintained  at  a  steady  state  in 
staffing  our  Members  offices.  Despite 
increasing  burdens,  broader  Issues, 
more  challenges  that  we  as  individual 
Members  face  on  behalf  of  our  dis- 
tricts and  in  dealing  with  the  actions 


here  on  the  House  floor,  we  have  had 
no  increase  in  that  time.  You  will  find 
few  other  areas  of  Government,  in- 
cluding the  executive  branch  and  enti- 
ties around  the  White  House,  that 
have  that  kind  of  record. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  as  well  that 
the  funds  for  committee  staff  investi- 
gations and  the  fimds  for  special  and 
select  committees  are  very  tightly 
budgeted  in  this  bill.  For  the  calendar 
year  1987.  the  funding  resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  provided  an  au- 
thorization of  $47.9  million,  a  growth 
of  about  8.5  percent.  This  committee 
has  reduced  that  to  4.2  percent.  We 
believe  that  is  a  very  modest  increase. 
It  is  half  of  what  this  House  has  al- 
ready agreed  to. 

We  also  focused  on  some  additional 
considerations.  We  realize  that  to  be 
competitive  we  have  to  pay  our  staff 
an  adequate  salary.  We  anticipate  a  3- 
percent  cost-of-living  adjustment. 
Also,  workload  is  up.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  has  before  it  several  im- 
peachment inquiries  regarding  mem- 
bers of  the  judiciary. 

The  workload  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee is  unpredictable  and  is  constantly 
having  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  new 
challenges.  The  Iran  Committee  was 
not  even  included  in  the  funding  reso- 
lution of  1987,  but  it  may  well  extend 
into  the  next  fiscal  year.  And.  of 
course,  there  are  other  investigative 
activities  that  t]n>icaUy  Increase  in  an 
election  year  due  to  the  increased  leg- 
islative workload. 

So  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a  tightly 
drafted  bill,  one  that  ought  not  to  be 
adjusted  simply,  as  I  indicated,  for 
symbolic  purposes.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee deserves  support  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  provided  growth  for  our 
committees  of  only  about  3.5  percent, 
much  less  than  the  5.5-percent  in- 
crease that  our  tentative  budget  reso- 
lution target  assumed  and  that  this 
bill  provides. 

Also,  it  is  very  Important  to  note 
that  since  1978  we  have  had  a  reduc- 
tion of  2.6  percent  in  the  number  of 
employees  available  to  the  standing 
committees.  I  think  that  is  a  sign  of 
good  management  on  the  part  of  those 
committees.  I  should  not  want  to  pe- 
nalize them  further  for  their  volun- 
tary participation  in  what  is.  I  think,  a 
very  stringent  budget. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wUJ  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio].  It  seems 
incredible  to  me  that  in  proposing  a 
legislative  appropriations  of  hundreds 
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of  millions  of  dollars  we  cannot  find 
the  fortitude  and  the  leadership  to 
deal  with  a  freeze  in  this  area.  We  are 
talking  about  a  total  of  $6  million  in 
the  three  amendments  being  offered. 

We  had  to  borrow  last  year  about 
$150  billion— and  that  Is  with  a  "b, "  by 
the  way— and  that  was  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt.  We  do  not 
have  that  money.  We  literally  have 
got  to  go  out  and  borrow  the  money. 
That  means  that  next  year  we  have  an 
additional  $150  billion  in  bonds  now 
earning  interest,  so  it  is  kind  of  pajring 
interest  on  interest. 

The  estimates  are  that  without 
Graomi-Rudman— and  it  is  now  ques- 
tionable as  to  whether  we  are  going  to 
meet  the  Oramm-Rudman  targets— by 
1992  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
would  be  some  40  percent.  That  is 
bankruptcy  in  anybody's  business, 
whether  it  is  here  in  the  House, 
whether  it  is  your  household  budget, 
or  whether  you  are  running  a  busi- 
ness. 

Interest  is  the  most  regressive  tax  in 
the  world.  Why?  It  comes  literally  out 
of  the  mouths  of  poor  people.  When 
we  pay  interest,  we  pay  interest  to 
people  who  can  afford  to  buy  Treasury 
bonds  and  Treasury  bills.  Do  we  know 
who  those  people  are  today?  The  Japa- 
nese and  the  West  Germans.  They  are 
literally  decapitalizing  this  country 
under  our  noses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  gentleman  cannot  find  the  forti- 
tude to  show  the  leadership  to  freeze 
the  appropriations.  It  may  be  symbolic 
but  at  least  it  would  show  the  public 
that  we  mean  to  balance  the  books 
and  eliminate  annual  deficits. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reclaiming  my  time,  I  might  say 
in  response  to  my  colleague's  amend- 
ments that  I  agree  with  part  of  his 
amendments,  but  I  am  not  sure  I  agree 
with  the  entire  block,  although  if  I 
had  the  kind  of  authority  I  would  wish 
for  aroimd  here,  I  certainly  would 
move  in  the  direction  of  much  of  that 
which  the  gentleman  is  reconmiend- 
ing. 

In  part,  our  problem  is  frustration 
with  a  process  that  is  well  established. 
Much  of  the  expenditure  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned  by  way  of  his 
amendments  comes  to  us  by  way  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
for  automatic  assumptions  of  appro- 
priation. That  would  not  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  the  committee  as  well  as  the 
House  has  not  tried  to  restrain  Itself. 

The  gentleman  indicated  that  from 
the  day  he  and  I  arrived  on  the  floor 
in  1979  we  began  holding  back  on  in- 
creases in  numbers  of  personnel,  par- 
ticularly in  our  personal  staffs.  Indeed 
we  may  note  in  the  report  that  the 
agencies  of  the  legislative  branch  re- 
quested fimding  for  216  new  positions 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  Five  have  been  al- 
lowed. Further,  the  recommendations 
are  included  in  the  bill,  and  the  ac- 


tions of  the  agencies  will  result  in 
some  55  positions  under  the  staffing 
level  currently  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1987. 

We  are  attempting  to  go  in  the  right 
direction.  But  indeed  I  share  with  the 
gentleman  his  frustration  about  this 
process.  We  started  from  the  wrong 
plateau  in  1979.  For  many,  many  years 
particularly  our  committee  staffs  were 
at  levels  that  should  not  in  my  judg- 
ment have  been  allowed.  Nonetheless, 
we  should  deal  with  the  process  where 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  beginning.  In 
this  case  I  feel  the  subcommittee 
chairman  has  been  most  diligent  in  at- 
tempting to  hold  back  those  in  the 
House  and  outside  the  House  who 
would  expand  our  spending,  particu- 
larly our  personnel  spending. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  DioGuARDi]  for  his  excellent 
amendment.  I  Intend  to  support  it.  I 
think  it  is  important.  It  goes  far 
beyond  the  savings  in  dollars  that  he 
proposes. 

As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out. 
this  House  has  had  an  increase  in 
spending  over  the  last  several  decades 
that  is  of  monvunental  proportions.  It 
is  not  Just  the  personal  staffs,  but 
there  has  been  an  explosion  in  com- 
mittee staffs.  At  times  there  has  been 
some  committees  where  we  have  seen 
a  drop  in  the  workload  and  we  have 
seen  an  explosion  in  personal  staffs. 
Let  us  put  a  label  on  it.  This  is  not  Just 
legislative  work.  What  this  has  become 
is  a  patronage  function  that  ill  serves 
this  House  and  ill  serves  this  country. 

The  reason  this  amendment  is  so  im- 
portant is  not  Just  that  it  freezes  out- 
lays in  the  legislative  area  for  these 
kinds  of  salaries;  it  is  because  it  sets 
and  example  for  this  Nation.  It  says  to 
this  country  that  we  are  willing  to  do 
our  part  to  hold  expeditures  in  this 
area  to  what  they  were  In  the  prior 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proposal 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  a 
very  modest  one,  because  he  not  only 
takes  into  SM^ount  what  was  appropri- 
ated last  year  but  he  takes  into  ac- 
count the  supplemental  as  well. 
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This  is  not  a  cut.  This  simply  says 
we  are  going  to  go  1  year  without  in- 
creasing spending  in  this  area.  To  me 
that  seems  like  a  responsible  effort, 
but  understand  what  it  means  beyond 
that. 

It  means  that  this  House  has  the 
gumption  and  the  courage  to  set  an 
example:  and  that  example,  if  we 
follow  up  in  the  rest  of  the  Federal 
budget,  can  make  a  major  difference 
toward  turning  this  country  around 
and  toward  restoring  through  progress 
and  prosperity. 


Mr.    DioGUARDI.    Mr.    Chairman. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  tentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  DioGuardi]. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  the 
budget  process  does  not  work  in  the 
House.  There  have  been  so  many  at- 
tempts to  amend  it,  and  that  same 
process  is  creeping  into  the  appropria- 
tions process  here. 

I  spent  22  years  in  the  private  sector 
dealing  with  budgets  and  financial 
matters,  and  the  only  question  I  hear 
asked  in  the  House  here  when  it  comes 
to  budgeting  and  appropriations  is, 
what  did  we  spend  last  year. 

We  seem  to  take  a  very  simplistic, 
quantitative  approach,  not  a  qualita- 
tive approach,  to  what  we  need.  We 
seem  to  build  our  budgets  from  the 
fifth  story  down,  not  the  ground  up.  It 
is  time  that  we  change  that. 

A  group  of  my  constituents  from  my 
district  came  down,  and  they  hiked 
from  Westchester  County  to  raise  the 
public  awareness  level  about  the 
homeless.  We  have  3.000  homeless 
people  in  my  district. 

We  must  set  our  priorities,  so  the 
moneys  in  this  body  are  spent  where 
they  are  really  needed. 

I  cannot  believe  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]  can  resist  a  re- 
duction of  $6  million  at  a  time  when 
the  homeless  population  is  growing,  at 
a  time  when,  since  1981  housing  pro- 
grams have  been  cut  by  close  to  65 
percent,  and  yet  incredibly,  committee 
fujiding  has  risen  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. That  to  me  is  ridiculous. 

We  all  know  what  this  card  is.  It 
looks  like  an  ordinary  credit  card. 
Many  people  back  home  do  not  know 
what  this  card  is. 

It  is  a  card  that  we  use  in  our  voting 
terminals  here  in  the  House  to  vote. 
This  has  become  the  most  expensive 
credit  card  in  the  world.  This  card  has 
no  limit. 

If  we,  or  our  spouses,  get  a  card  from 
our  vendors,  like  American  Express, 
Diners  Club,  Master  Charge,  and  they 
tell  us  that  we  have  reached  our  $2,000 
or  $5,000  limit,  we  know  that  economic 
reality  has  arrived. 

But  not  so  with  this  card.  Last  year 
we  reached  $2  trillion  In  national  debt; 
and  what  did  we  do?  We  kept  raising 
the  limit,  the  debt  ceiling,  and  said, 
pass  it  on  to  the  kids,  let  them  pay  for 
it. 

There  is  a  credit-card  mentality  in 
this  country,  and  it  should  stop  right 
now,  because  this  is  the  only  constitu- 
ency for  this  bill,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 


Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  its  only  constituency 
is  right  here  in  this  institution:  and  as 
one  of  the  three  co-equal  branches  of 
Government  that  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers established  in  the  checks  and 
balances  of  the  Federal  decisionmak- 
ing process,  it  Is  important  that  we 
protect  the  legislative  branch  from  in- 
cursions, from  reductions  that  will  se- 
verely limit  our  ability  to  exercise 
those  checks  and  balances. 

We  are  talking  at>out  an  institution 
that  has,  with  respect  to  clerk  hire, 
that  is  employees  on  the  office  staffs 
of  individual  Members,  less  now  than 
we  had  in  1980,  and  in  terms  of  com- 
mittee staff,  less  than  we  had  in  1978. 

As  far  as  freezing  budgets,  the  Legis- 
lative Subcommittee,  working  with 
others,  particularly  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  has  attempted 
to  work  in  the  same  direction.  If  you 
want  to  use  the  term  freeze,  we  cer- 
tainly have  done  that. 

We  have  not  allowed  for  the  kind  of 
growth  in  staff  that  occurred  in  the 
1960's  and  the  1970's.  Those  days  are 
over. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Serving  in  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  on 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, in  the  last  3  years  we  have 
brought  before  the  House  in  a  biparti- 
sam  nature,  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
that,  we  have  brought  before  the 
House  our  legislation  each  year;  and 
when  we  had  the  mandatory  cuts  from 
Gramm-Rudman,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion, a  9.1 -percent  cut. 

We  had  the  committees  repeatedly 
since  then  complain  to  us  that  we 
stripped  them  of  their  personnel,  their 
ability  to  do  certain  thiiigs. 

We  have  an  awful  lot  of  sensitive 
items  that  esM:h  of  these  standing  com- 
mittees, and  the  select  and  the  special 
committees,  had  to  perform. 

We  had  one  committee,  and  I  will 
not  mention  any  committee  by  name, 
but  we  had  one  committee  that  laid 
off  immediately  a  certain  number  of 
employees,  in  the  neighborhood  of  14. 
Nobody  commended  them  for  it.  They 
Just  had  to  lay  them  off. 

For  instance,  we  had  an  emergency 
occur,  and  it  occurs  regvdarly  through- 
out the  session.  Take  the  nature  of  an 
impeachment  where  no  money  is  in 
there,  and  the  committees  have  to 
constrain  themselves  in  the  handling 
of  that  impeachment,  because  there  is 
no  money  available. 

Sometimes  we  catch  it  in  the  supple- 
mental, and  sometimes  we  do  not. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  in 
the  past,  and  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts  has  been 


very  careful  in  analyzing  all  of  the 
needs;  and  the  record  is  very  clear. 

When  we  had  a  cut,  it  was  cut.  When 
the  increases  were  there,  they  were 
very  reasonable.  Everything  must  be 
Justified,  so  in  taking  a  position  on  the 
floor  against  the  amendment,  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee  for  being 
fair,  yet  frugal,  because  it  did  not  give 
an  awful  lot  of  leeway  there. 

If  we  are  going  to  work  within  what 
is  there,  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable 
amount,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  fat  in  there. 

If  there  were,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  I 
am  sure,  it  would  be  excised  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amer>dment  would 
reduce  the  recommerKJed  appropriation  for 
"standing  committees,  special  and  select." 
Tt>e  appropriation  recommended  by  ttie  Sut)- 
committee  on  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions will  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  stand- 
ing, special,  and  select  committees  of  the 
House  to  conduct  studies  and  investigations 
necessary  to  discharge  their  legitimate  legisla- 
tive and  oversight  responsibilities. 

However,  Memt>ers  should  t>e  advised  that 
this  appropriation  cannot  t>e  expended  in 
fiscal  year  1988  without  a  specific  authoriza- 
tion for  each  committee.  Such  authorizations 
are  made  through  the  adoption  t)y  the  House 
of  committee  expense  resolutions  pursuant  to 
House  rule  XI,  clause  5.  Thus,  the  real  control 
of  expenditures  in  this  appropriation  account 
occurs  during  tfie  policymaking  act,  which  is 
the  adoption  of  an  auttxxization  to  expend 
funds  in  the  form  of  a  specific  allocation 
among  the  committees. 

The  subcommittee  on  accounts,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  is  the  place  where  this  pol- 
icymaking process  begins.  Over  the  3  years 
that  I  have  chaired  this  subcommittee  it  has 
presented  to  the  House  in  each  year  a  biparti- 
san committee  exF>ense  resolution.  In  fact, 
each  omnibus  committee  expense  resolution 
has  been  adopted  by  ovenArhelming  margins 
on  the  House  floor  in  1985,  254-158;  in  1986, 
385-11;  in  1987,  280-117.  These  voting  mar- 
gins for  the  past  3  years  clearly  indicate  that 
tf)e  House  has  supported  these  authorizations 
which  allocate  funds  and  provide  for  ttieir  im- 
mediate disbursement.  I  can  assure  the  pro- 
ponent of  this  amendment  that  I  shall  make 
every  effort,  as  in  the  past,  to  bring  a  biparti- 
san committee  expense  resolution  again  to 
Vne  floor  during  fiscal  year  1 988. 

This  amendment,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
impair  the  authorizing  system  and  unnecessar- 
ily intedere  with  a  rational  and  fiscally  respon- 
sible committee  budget  review  process  that 
has  worlced  exceptk>r»lly  well.  The  sut>com- 
mittee  needs  the  reasonat}le  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  It  should  t>e  noted  that  in 
tfie  past  2  years,  the  subcommittee  has  kept 
its  autfrarization  within  Vne  available  appropria- 
tion. If  this  appropriation  Is  enacted,  the  sub- 
committee will  t>e  able  to  continue  to  adhere 
to  this  fiscally  soured  policy. 

Just  as  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  reviews  all  the  budgets 
sutxnitted  from  the  various  legislative  brarKh 
entities,  Mne  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  re- 
views all  the  budgets  submitted  by  the  stand- 


ing and  select  committees  of  tt>e  House  with 
the  exception  of  the  committees  on  appropria- 
tions and  txidget  It  reviews  a  total  of  26 
budgets.  In  1987,  in  makir^  its  determirutions, 
ttie  subcommittee  did  not  use  any  set  mathe- 
matical formula.  Instead,  it  evaluated  each 
budget  proposal  on  its  own  merits.  Proposed 
spending  levels  in  each  of  ttie  respective 
tXidget  categories  and  anticipated  workloads 
were  examined  very  carefully.  Increased  fund- 
ing was  tjased  on  such  factors  as  the  pay 
comparability  increase,  merit  raises,  increased 
ti-avel  plans,  and  ttie  need  for  additional  per- 
sonnel. 

The  final  product,  presented  to  the  House 
for  consideration,  directed  most  of  ttie  large 
dollar  increases  to  major  legislative  standing 
committees  whk:h  had  justified  substantial 
workkiads  for  1987  to  the  subcommittee. 
Some  examples  are  as  folkiws: 

First,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
granted  an  increase.  This  committee  is  one  of 
our  most  important  committees  with  its  major 
responsibilities  over  the  Tax  Code,  internation- 
al trade  laws.  Social  Security,  Medicare,  SSI, 
and  unemptoyment  compensation.  In  1987, 
this  committee  is  undertaking  some  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  in  the 
100th  Congress— comprehensive  trade 
reform,  welfare  reform,  and  legislation  involv- 
ing Medk^are  catastrophic  Insurance.  Thus, 
the  large  increase  was  justified.  It  should  also 
t>e  noted  that  in  1985,  this  committee  was 
granted  a  22-percent  increase  as  it  prepared 
tax  reform  legislation. 

Second,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
was  given  an  increase.  Historically,  this  com- 
mittee has  not  received  a  comparatively  large 
increase  despite  its  broad  jurisdiction  over  alt 
military  programs. 

The  staffing  level  has  been  way  bekiw  ottier 
committees  with  major  legislative  jurisdk:tions. 
In  1987,  this  committee  presented  a  solkJ  jus- 
tification that  it  needed  additional  staff  posi- 
tions to  support  the  committee's  increased 
workload  in  all  areas  but  specifically  in  ttie 
areas  of  investigations,  military  procurement, 
analysis  of  defense  issues  in  general,  and  na- 
tional security  policy. 

Third,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was 
authorized  at  a  higher  level  than  in  1986  due 
to  a  sti'ong  justification  provided  to  our  sut>- 
committee. 

Foreign  affairs  policy  issues  are  among  the 
most  important  issues  facing  this  Congress 
and  the  country.  This  committee  is  channeling 
and  focusing  its  efforts  in  the  areas  of  arms 
confol.  International  terrorism,  ana  human 
rights.  Additional  funds  were  needed  to  sup- 
port intensified  studies  and  investigations  in 
these  areas. 

Fourth,  ttie  Judiciary  Committee  was  award- 
ed an  increase  based  on  ttie  demonstration  of 
an  increased  workload  for  1987.  In  addition  to 
several  major  reauthorizations,  the  committee 
will  be  devoting  conskierable  time  and  re- 
sources to  overseeing  ttie  implementatkxi  of 
significant  legislation  enacted  during  recent 
Congresses,  such  as  the  Immigratkin  Reform 
and  Control  Act  of  1986.  the  Omnibus  Onig 
Enforcement,  Education,  and  Conti-ol  Act  of 
1986,  and  ttie  administration  of  ttie  compre- 
hensive Crime  Confol  Act.  In  addition,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts  approved  a  spe- 
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ctal  $300,000  autftofization  in  a  supplemental 
expense  resolution  to  enable  this  committee 
to  conduct  an  impeachment  investigation  of  a 
Federal  judge. 

IHowevef,  I  must  add  ttiat  not  every  commit- 
tee was  granted  a  large  increase.  Some  small 
committees  and  all  tfie  select  committees 
were  held  to  low  percentage  ir>creases  to  ac- 
count only  for  COLA's  arxj  inflation.  Addttiorv 
ally,  the  subcommittee  held  the  funding  for 
HIS  to  the  1986  level  in  order  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  might  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  review  of  ttie  activi- 
ties, functions,  and  direction  of  HIS. 

The  key  point  is  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  restrict  the  subcommittee's 
flextt)ility  in  making  judgments  on  budgetary 
needs  that  are  definitely  uncertain  at  this  time. 
Additionally,  it  may  furttier  Impair  the  sut>corn- 
mittee's  ability  to  resporxi  to  the  need  for  spe- 
cial irwestigations  of  an  institutional  nature 
such  as  impeachment  investigatk>ns  as  may 
arise  from  time  to  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  woukj  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  this  amendment.  This  amendment  af- 
fects an  appropriation  account  ttuit  Is  different 
from  tfie  otfier  House  appropriatk>n  accounts 
in  ttiat  tt>e  auttrarization  for  Its  allocation  and 
disbursement  Is  made  yearly  through  tfie 
adoptnn  by  tf>e  House  of  committee  expense 
resolutkxis.  Any  vote  on  ttie  expenditure  of 
furxJs  in  tfiis  appropriatk>n  account  should  be 
made  at  tttat  time  wf>en  the  committee  budget 
review  arxj  polk:ymaking  process  is  complet- 
ed. In  this  particular  appropnatk>n  account,  ttie 
time  to  establish  and  control  sperKling  levels 
is  during  the  conskjeration  of  ttie  committee 
expense  resolutnn  as  reported  by  tfie  Conv 
mittee  on  House  Administratkxi.  To  limit  ttie 
funds  today  before  tfie  process  has  begun 
and  before  we  know  tfie  specifk:  needs  of  tfie 
committees  would  Impair  a  very  workat>le  and 
fiscally  responsible  committee  budget  review 
process.  This  Is  tfie  one  appropriatk>n  account 
tfiat  you  have  ttie  opportunity  to  control  every 
year  when  tfie  authorizatxxi  for  the  alk)catk}n 
and  availability  of  funds  is  set.  Let  us  not, 
today,  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  restrict  our 
options.  I  urge  the  rejectKKi  of  this  amend- 


Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  California  men- 
tioned levels  that  are  the  same  going 
back  to  1979  in  one  instance,  and  1977 
in  the  other. 

The  gentleman  is  talking  about  per- 
manent staff.  Investigative  staffs  have 
grown  out  of  hand  here.  It  is  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  when  these  people  are 
used  on  investigative  staffs  and  in 
other  areas. 

We  do  not  keep  time  reports  the  way 
we  do  in  the  private  sector.  I  spent  22 
years  in  an  organization  where  I  had 
to  account  for  every  hour  of  my  time, 
so  it  could  l>e  properly  charged  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  activities. 

If  we  did  an  audit,  we  would  find 
that  we  have  got  people  crossing  all 


over  the  place,  and  I  am  not  calling  for 
an  audit. 

All  I  am  calling  for  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  leadership  begins  in  the 
House.  We  have  people  without  roofs 
over  their  heads. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  from  1985  to  1986, 
we  cut  the  standing  staffs  by  over  100 
individuals,  so  it  is  not  a  record  of  in- 
crease upon  increase. 

I  suggest  that  the  facts  show  a  25- 
percent  workload  increase.  All  these 
things  were  thrust  before  our  commit- 
tee. 

I  Just  want  to  make  the  point  to  my 
friend,  and  I  do  not  question  his  mo- 
tives in  offering  this  amendment,  but  I 
want  to  make  the  point  to  the  gentle- 
man that  there  is  a  second  consider- 
ation in  this  particular  area.  The 
House  Administration  Committee, 
through  the  Accounts  Committee 
combs  this,  very  closely  analyzes  all 
requests  coming  in.  In  fact,  there  is 
another  appropriation  made.  It  is  ac- 
tually an  appropriation. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  my  good  friend 
that  he  is  cutting  in  the  wrong  areas, 
particularly  since  when  we  come  back 
on  the  floor,  and  the  whole  House 
votes  on  it,  it  is  always  done  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  In  strong 
support  of  the  DioGuardi  amendment 
to  reduce  committee  staff  funding  to 
the  fiscal  year  1987  level.  Although 
this  amendment  does  not  offer  a  pana- 
cea to  the  runaway  spending  that  this 
body  often  embraces,  it  is  a  needed 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  addition,  as  we  consider  this  bill 
today.  I  find  it  ironic  that  the  House 
always  seems  to  find  time  to  approve 
its  own  legislative  branch  appropria- 
tion while  we  consistently  avoid,  delay, 
and  fail  to  approve  many  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Although  we  are  presently 
moving  many  appropriation  bills,  this 
is  certainly  an  exception  rather  than  a 
rule.  Continuing  resolutions  have 
become  a  fact  of  life. 

In  this  regard.  I  remember  back  to 
other  fiscal  years  when  we  brought 
the  Government  grinding  to  a  halt 
while  Congress  drafted  a  continuing 
resolution  to  fund  most  Federal  de- 
partments and  programs.  I  have 
always  found  this  event  to  be  a  pathet- 
ic exercise  and  I  have  always  found  it 
offensive  that  Congress  continued  to 
operate,  to  keep  its  lights  on  and  its 
elevators  nmning  while  we  told  the 
rest  of  the  Government  to  go  home 
and  raised  fears  in  the  senior  citizen 
community  as  to  the  Issuance  of  Social 
Security  checks. 

The  point  of  my  discourse  is  that  I 
think  the  legislative  appropriation  blU 
should  take  a  back  seat  to  the  people 
of  our  Nation.  I  think  we  should  exer- 


cise restraint  in  our  spending— as  em- 
bodied in  the  DioGuardi  amendment— 
and  I  think  we  in  Congress  should  dis- 
charge our  duties  to  the  Nation  before 
making  certain  that  our  own  funds  are 
secure. 

On  this  latter  point.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  (H.  Res.  73)  which 
requires  that  the  12  other  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  be  considered  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  Senate 
before  it  would  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  legislative  branch  appropriation 
bill. 

It  would  not  be  germane  for  me. 
imder  the  prevailing  rules  of  the 
House,  to  offer  my  resolution  as  an 
amendment  to  this  appropriation  bill. 
However,  I  would  invite  my  colleagues 
to  Join  in  my  resolution  or  at  least 
think  about  the  irony  that  we  commit 
today.  Today,  in  this  appropriation 
bill,  we  take  care  of  ourselves,  our 
branch  of  government,  the  Congress. 
Why  should  we  always  be  first  in  line? 
Or  even  fourth  in  line  as  we  are  today? 
Why  shouldn't  we  face  bankruptcy  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  along  with 
everyone  else? 

Maybe  that  won't  happen  this  year. 
I  hope  it  won't.  But  it  is  imdeniable 
that  it  has  been  the  practice  in  the 
past. 

I  say  let's  show  our  commitment  to 
fiscal  restraint  by  supporting  the  Dio- 
Guardi amendment  and  further,  let's 
change  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
demonstrate  that  Congress  is  willing 
to  wait  for  its  own  fimds  until  it  has 
finished  the  business  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  my  colleague  from 
Florida  yielding. 

I  must  say  that  my  colleague  makes 
a  very  important  and  worthwhile 
point.  I  hesitate  to  suggest  that  the 
reason  for  this  bill  being  handled  in 
such  an  efficient  manner  in  terms  of 
our  schedule  is  because  of  the  dynamic 
leadership  on  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  side  of  this  committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  more  seri- 
ously, this  bUl  does  reflect  but  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  total  appro- 
priations process  and  because  it  does 
not  have  a  lot  of  the  emotion  attached 
to  it  that  health  and  welfare  programs 
or  defense  might  have,  it  is  a  lot  easier 
to  get  through  the  budget  process. 

The  gentleman's  point,  being  a  good 
one  here,  also  speaks  to  the  budget 
process  itself,  which  indeed  is  under- 
mining the  expediting  of  the  appro- 
priations work  that  should  be  the  ftin- 
damental  work  of  this  House. 

I  might  say  further  that  within  this 
amendment  is  one  piece  of  it  that  each 
Member  can  address  himself  to.  If  he 
or  she  will:  that  is  that  within  the 
paclcage  is  approximately  $406,000  for 
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leach  Member's  office  allowance  for  his 
lown  personnel  that  he  has  the  privi- 
llege  of  administering  individually.  If 
|he  would,  I  would  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  to  the  gen- 
leman   from   Florida,   each   Member 
restrain  himself,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  appropriated  11  per- 
ent  less  than  the  total  amount  re- 
luested  in  the  budget  for  this  catego- 
:  nonetheless,  each  Member  could 
strain    himself   and   save   a   lot   of 
loney,     whether     this     amendment 
Should  pass  or  should  not  pass. 
Mr.    DioGUARDI.    Mr.    Chairman, 

the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Certainly, 
yield   to  the   gentleman   from   New 
Tork. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
leman  from  Florida  and  his  support 
For  the  bill. 
I  Just  would  like  to  reiterate  that  we 
talking  about  a  body  that  now  em- 
ploys 31,000  people. 
Now,   I  cannot  believe  that  if  we 
eally  studied  how  those  people  are 
7ut  to  work  and  used  around  here  that 
re  could  not  find  a  way  because  of  the 
leficits  we  have  today  to  make  it  nm 
lore  efficiently. 

When  we  talk  about  reducing  this 
Authorization,  I  know  how  important 
this  body  is.  I  am  not  trying  to  damage 
^he  work  that  is  done  by  this  impor- 
it  body,  but  we  have  got  to  take  into 
inslderation  what  is  going  on  in  the 
irorld  today  and  we  have  other  prior- 
ities as  well  to  think  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 
Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.   Chairman,   I 
leld  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  DioGuardi]  if  he  has  not  fin- 
shed  his  statement. 
Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
lan,  just  in  conclusion,  it  just  seems 
me  that  when  we  look  around  at  so- 
ciety and  we  see  the  problems  that  we 
lave  with  housing  and  the  homeless 
id  the  environment,  that  in  prioritiz- 
;,  and  it  seems  we  do  not  do  a  good 
^nough  job  of  prioritizing,  that  is  why 
re  need  Gramm-Rudman  and  that  is 
irhy  we  still  need  it.  We  need  some 
id  of  discipline  imposed  upon  this 
ly,  because  we  are  not  good  at  stra- 
sgic  planning.  The  only  strategic  plan 
have  seen  since  I  came  here  3  years 
so    was     Gramm-Rudman,     a    very 
iple  5-year  ratchet-down  device  to 
ket  the  deficit  down  to  zero  annually 
^y  1991.  We  are  not  doing  that. 
So  it  seems  to  me  we  have  got  to 
)k  at  all  those  priorities  and  this 
(hould  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem 
>le  when  it  comes  to  the  other  prior- 
ties,  like  the  homeless. 
Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Hard  choices  must 
made,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  future 
fenerations  of  Americans  are  further 
burdened  by  the  epic  proportions  that 
^his  deficit  has  been  allowed  to  reach, 
believe  that  the  DioGuardi  amend- 


ment and  my  bill.  House  Resolution 
73.  will  force  Congress  to  more  serious- 
ly weigh  the  results  of  its  spending 
habits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Dio- 
Guardi]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  155.  noes 
224,  not  voting  54.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  2241 
AYES-155 


Archer 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

Armey 

Hammerschmldt  Porter 

Badham 

tiansen 

Ravenel 

Baker 

Harris 

Regula 

Balleneer 

Hastert 

Rhodes 

Bartlett 

Hefley 

Ridge 

Barton 

Henry 

Itltter 

BUbray 

Herger 

Roberts 

BUlraUs 

HUer 

Rogers 

BlUey 

Hopkins 

Roukema 

Boehlert 

Houghton 

Rowland  (CT) 

Boulter 

Hunter 

Saiki 

Broomfleld 

Hutto 

Sax  ton 

Brown  (CO) 

Hyde 

Schaefer 

Buechner 

Inhofe 

Schneider 

Sunning 

Ireland 

Schuette 

Burton 

Jacobs 

Sensenbrenner 

Callahan 

Johnson  (CT) 

Sharp 

Chandler 

Kasich 

Shaw 

Cheney 

Kolbe 

Shumway 

Cllnger 

Konnyu 

Shuster 

Coats 

Kyi 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Coble 

Lagomarsino 

Smith  (NE) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Latta 

Smith  (TX) 

Combest 

Leach  (lA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Conte 

Leath  (-rx) 

(NH) 

Courier 

Lewis  (Ft) 

Snowe 

Craig 

Lightfoot 

Solomon 

Crane 

Lott 

Spence 

Dannemeyer 

Lowery  (CA) 

Stalllngs 

Daub 

Lujan 

Stangeland 

Davis  (IL) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Stenholm 

DeLAy 

Lungren 

Stimip 

DeWine 

Mack 

Sundquist 

DioGuardi 

Madlgan 

Sweeney 

Dreler 

Martin  (IL) 

SwIndaU 

Duncan 

McCandless 

TaUon 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCoUum 

Tauke 

Emerson 

McEwen 

Taylor 

Erdreich 

McMillan  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

FaweU 

Meyers 

Upton 

Fields 

Michel 

Valentine 

Oallegly 

MiUer  (WA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Oallo 

Mollnari 

Vucanovlch 

Oekas 

Moorhead 

Walker 

Gingrich 

Morrison  (WA) 

Weber 

Goodllng 

Nielson 

Weldon 

Oradison 

Oxley 

Whlttaker 

Grandy 

Packard 

Wolf 

Gregg 

Pashayan 

Wortley 

Gunderson 

Penny 

Wylie 

HallCrZ) 

Petri 
NOES-224 

Young  (PL) 

Ackerman 

BeviU 

Cardin 

Alexander 

Biaggi 

Carper 

Anderson 

Boggs 

Carr 

Andrews 

Boland 

Chapman 

Annunzio 

Bonlor  (MI) 

ChappeU 

Applegate 

Bonker 

Clay 

Atkins 

Borskl 

Coelho 

AuCoin 

Boucher 

Coleman  (TX) 

Barnard 

Boxer 

Collins 

Bateman 

Brennan 

Conyers 

Bates 

Bruce 

CcMper 

Bellenson 

Bryant 

Coughlin 

Bennett 

Bustamante 

Coyne 

Bentley 

Byron 

Darden 

Bereuter 

Campbell 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

Ketmedy 

Pickett 

Dellums 

KUdee 

Price  (IL) 

Derrick 

KlecEka 

Price  (NO 

Dickinson 

Kolter 

QuUlen 

Dicks 

Kostmayer 

Rangel 

DlngeU 

LaPalce 

Ray 

Dixon 

Lancaster 

Richardson 

Donnelly 

Lantos 

RInaldo 

Dorgan(ND) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Robinson 

Downey 

Lehman  (FL) 

Rodino 

Durbin 

Lent 

Roe 

Dwyer 

Levin  (MI) 

Rose 

Dymally 

Levlne  (CA) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Dyson 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roybal 

Early 

Lewis  (GA) 

RUBSO 

E(*art 

Llplniki 

Sabo 

Edwards  (CA) 

Uoyd 

Savage 

English 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sawyer 

Espy 

Luken.  Thomas 

Scheuer 

Evans 

MacKay 

Schroeder 

FasceU 

Markey 

Schumer 

Fazio 

Marlenee 

Sikorski 

Pelghan 

Martin  (NY) 

SUlsky 

Fish 

Martinez 

Skaggs 

Flake 

Matsul 

Skeen 

Poglletu 

Mavroules 

Skelton 

Foley 

MazzoU 

Slattery 

Ford  (Ml) 

McCloskey 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Frank 

McCurdy 

Smith  (lA) 

Frost 

McDade 

Smith  (NJ) 

Garcia 

McGrath 

Solan 

Gaydos 

McHugh 

Spratt 

Gibbons 

McMiUen  (MD) 

St  Germain 

GUman 

Mfume 

Staggers 

GUckman 

Mica 

Stark 

Gonzalez 

MineU 

Stokes 

Gray  (IL) 

Moakley 

Stratton 

Gray  (PA) 

Mollohan 

Studds 

Green 

Montgomery 

Swift 

Guarlnl 

MoreUa 

Synar 

Hall  (OH) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Torres 

Hatcher 

Mrazek 

Traf  leant 

Hawkins 

Murphy 

Traxler 

Hayes  (IL> 

Myers 

UdaU 

Hayes  (LA) 

Natcher 

Vento 

Hertel 

Neal 

VIsclosky 

Horton 

Nelson 

Volkmer 

Howard 

Nichols 

Walgren 

Hoyer 

Nowak 

Huckaby 

Dakar 

Weiss 

Hughes 

Oberst&r 

Wheat 

Jeffords 

Olln 

Whitten 

Jenkins 

Ortiz 

Williams 

Johnson  (SD) 

Owens  (NY) 

Wilson 

Jones  (NO 

Owens  (UT) 

Wise 

Jones  (TN) 

Parris 

Wyden 

Jontz 

Patterson 

Yates 

Kanjorskl 

Pease 

Yatron 

Kaptur 

PelosI 

Young  (AK) 

Kastenmeier 

Perkins 

NOT  VOTING- 

54 

Akakm 

Gephardt 

Pepper 

Anthony 

Gordon 

PurseU 

Aspin 

Grant 

RahaU 

Berman 

Hefner 

Roemer 

Boner  (TN) 

Hochbnieckner 

Rostenkowski 

Bosco 

Holloway 

Roth 

Brooks 

Hubbard 

Schulze 

Brown  (CA) 

Kemp 

Smith  (FL) 

Clarke 

Kennelly 

Smith.  Denny 

Crockett 

Leland 

(OR) 

Daniel 

Livingston 

Smith.  Robert 

Davis  (MI) 

Man  ton 

(OR) 

Doman  (CA) 

MiUer  (CA) 

Tauzln 

Dowdy 

MiUer  (OH) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Flippo 

Mnndy 

TorriceUl 

Florio 

Murtha 

Towns 

Pord(TN) 

Nagle 

Watkins 

Frenzel 

Obey 

Wolpe 

Gejdenson 

Panetu 

D  1720 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Prenzel  for,  with  Mrs.  Kennelly 
against. 

Mr.  Holloway  for.  with  Mr.  Anthony 
against. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith  for,  with  Mr.  Leland 
against. 
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Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Ua.  SLAUGHTER 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  APPLEGATE 
chanced  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  this  afternoon 
to  discuss  an  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvania  llAi.  Walkkr]. 
The  amen(tanent  suggests  that  the 
House  Is  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  the  ethical  standards  and  that  the 
House  is  interested  in  the  joint  leader- 
ship of  both  parties  appointing  a  com- 
mission of  six  distinguished  Americans 
from  outside  the  House  to  look  at  the 
ethical  standards  of  the  House  and  the 
process  of  ethics  in  the  House  and  to 
report  back. 

I  am  rising  at  this  time  to  discuss 
the  prospects  of  such  an  amendment, 
to  explain  why  such  an  amendment 
seems  appropriate  at  the  present  time. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  appropriate  officials  of 
the  House  in  walking  through  how  to 
discuss  a  very  difficuilt  issue,  because  it 
is  important  that  the  House  both  have 
the  freedom  to  dlsctiss  and  at  the  same 
time  remain  a  workable  legislative 
body. 

D  1735 

I  would  suggest  every  Member,  If 
they  would  look,  in  this  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Constitution,  at  The  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  as  edited  by  Clinton 
Rossiter  and  look  at  the  introduction 
where  Rossiter  talks  very  honestly  at 
the  end  about  the  great  lesson  of  the 
American  Constitution  and  he  says: 

Not  every  creat  political  theorist  has 
cared  much  for  free  and  popular.  Of  those 
who  have  cared,  not  everyone  has  been 
candid  enough  to  expose  Its  diseases,  or 
hopeful  enough  to  counsel  a  broad  scheme 
of  prevention.  The  Federalist  is  a  famous 
work  in  political  science  because  it  does  Just 
that,  because  it  mixes  candor  and  hope,  re- 
alism and  ideaUsm,  in  a  message  to  all 
friends  of  Uberty  wherever  they  ply  their 
honorable  trade.  And  the  message  of  The 
Federalist  reads  "No  happiness  without  Ub- 
erty. no  Uberty  without  self-government,  no 
self-government  without  constitutionalism, 
no  constitutionalism  without  moraUty— and 
none  of  these  great  goods  without  stabiUty 
and  order." 

I  would  encourage  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  to  look  carefully  at  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, April  9.  1987.  Investigation 
of  Financial  Transactions  Participated 
In  and  Gifts  of  Transportation  Accept- 
ed By  Representative  Pbrmahd  J.  St 
Obucaih."  I  cite  this  report  because  it 
Is  the  one  report  of  this  Congress 
which  is  debatable  and  discussable  on 
the  House  floor. 

This  report  is  1,405  pages  long.  It  is 
detaUed,  it  gives  a  record  of  one  par- 
ticular set  of  problems.  It  is  worth 
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every  Member  looking  at  because 
there  are  at  least  10  similar  allegations 
in  the  news  media.  When  you  boil 
down  the  report  as  I  did  in  two  pages, 
it  lists  in  this  particular  case,  item 
after  item  of  clear  concern.  "Consist- 
ently understated,"  "incorrectly  re- 
ported," "was  not  correct,"  "violating 
House  rule."  "admonishes  all  Members 
to  avoid  situations,"  "inaccurately  re- 
ported income,"  "never  disclosed  the 
transaction"  and  so  forth,  eight  times 
in  this  particular  report. 

Let  me  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
as  you  read  the  various  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  as  you  look  at  the 
assertions  it  is  clear  that  the  Walker 
amendment  to  bring  in  outside  reputa- 
ble people  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  establish  the  kind  of 
rules  which  any  other  body  of  this  im- 
portance would  establish  not  because 
any  single  member  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee has  failed,  but  because  the  very 
nature  of  comity  in  the  House  makes 
it  difficult,  virtually  impossible,  except 
in  the  most  extreme  situations,  for 
members  of  a  legislative  body  such  as 
ours  to  truly  police  ourselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Uir.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  Just  sug- 
gest, all  of  us  recognize  that  we  face  in 
the  Nation  a  fundamental  crisis  of 
ethics,  whether  it  is  Wall  Street, 
Marine  guards,  the  executive  branch, 
the  legislative  branch,  the  trade  in  il- 
legal drugs  or  a  range  of  t}ehaviors 
which  threaten  this  Nation. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  rules  of 
the  game  are  changing,  that  things 
people  could  once  do  and  run  for 
President  they  could  no  longer  do, 
that  activities  that  were  once  accepted 
as  part  of  the  trade  are  no  longer  ac- 
cepted and  the  challenge  to  this  House 
is  simple:  Are  we  going  to  slowly  and 
methodically  over  the  next  couple  of 
years  be  worthy  of  being  the  100th 
Congress,  be  worthy  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  Constitution,  are  we 
going  to  reach  out  to  America  at  large 
and  ask  for  the  best  advice  and  coun- 
sel we  can  get,  or  are  we  going  to  hide 
from  the  reality  that  as  ethical  stand- 
ards change  in  the  Nation,  they  have 
to  change  in  the  House  and  that  we 
have  some  things  we  have  to  clean  up 
and  some  standards  we  have  to  set. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walkkr]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  do  think  it 
is  Important  that  the  Members  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  to  which 
he  refers  is  a  sense  of  the  House 
amendment,  that  it  does  not  in  fact 
put  any  disciplinary  authority  in  such 


a  bipartisan  commission,  but  in  fact 
they  would  have  investigative  power 
and  they  would  have  the  main  power 
of  suggesting  reforms  to  the  House. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  doing  is 
laying  the  groundwork  to  allow  our- 
selves to  do  something  about  an  ethi- 
cal morass. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  his  presentation. 

Mr.  PASHA Y AN.  Bdr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    California    [Mr.    Pash- 

ATAIT]. 

Mr.  PASHA YAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  bill,  the  amendment  as  it  is 
drafted,  as  I  understand  it — and  the 
gentleman  knows  that  he  and  I  are 
good  friends  and  we  have  worked  on 
things  together  and  we  look  forward 
to  working  together  on  things  in  the 
near  futiu'e.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  since  the 
amendment  seems  to  be  ambiguous, 
could  the  gentleman  enlighten  me  and 
other  Members  as  to  the  constitution 
of  this  commission,  who  will  appoint, 
who  will  be  the  members?  I  should  like 
to  have  some  detail  on  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  it  Is  important  to  tell  the 
gentleman  exactly  what  our  under- 
standing Is.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
drafting  authorization  legislation  that 
would  go  to  those  points.  The  commis- 
sion that  we  envision  would  be  a  six- 
member  commission,  three  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  and  three  appointed 
by  the  minority  leader  from  distin- 
guished citizens  outside  the  country— 
or  from  outside  the  Congress  and  that 
they  wouJd  be  individuals  then  who 
would  pick  their  own  chairman  and  we 
would  empower  them  with  certain 
powers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  GnfO- 
RicH]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walker  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gingrich  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  continue  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  the  concept 
behind  this  is  they  would  provide  the 
House  with  a  range  of  information 
that  it  needs  to  ultimately  make  the 
decisions  on  its  own.  It  would  not  be  a 
decisionmalcing  commission. 

Six  members,  three  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  and  three  appointed  by  the 
minority  leader. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PASHA  YAN.  Could  these  mem- 
bers be  Members  of  this  august  body? 


Mr.  WALKER.  The  concept  that  we 
have  is  we  are  going  to  try  to  reach 
beyond  the  problem  of  colleglality. 
One  of  the  things  that  we  think  has 
made  a  problem  for  our  people  on  the 
Ethics  Committee  who  work  so  hard 
and  make  very  difficult  determina- 
tions is  the  fact  that  they  operate  in  a 
process  here  which  depend  upon  colle- 
glality and  comity. 

What  we  would  hope  is  we  can  bring 
in  the  outside  experts  that  would 
allow  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us  and  would  make  recommendations 
based  upon  that  Icind  of  standard. 

So  it  would  be  our  hope  that  the 
people  we  would  bring  in  would  in  fact 
be  true  outsiders. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time  to  conclude:  AU  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  is  it  is  very  important  that 
we  begin  the  process.  Obviously  the 
minority  leader  and  the  Speaker 
would  have  to  work  out  the  details;  ob- 
viously they  would  want  to  come  back 
and  recommend  to  the  House;  obvious- 
ly they  would  want  to  come  back  for 
authorizing  authority  in  more  detail. 
But  this  afternoon  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  send  a  signal  that  we  are 
aware  that  there  are  severe  problems. 

I  that  we  believe  those  problems  need  a 

I  serious  and  rigorous  examination  and 

I  that  we  are  committed  to  getting  the 
best  talent  and  the  most  honorable 
people  in  America  to  give  us  advice  so 
that  the  100th  Congress  can  truly  be 

I  worthy  of  the  Itind  of  Congress  the 
Founding  Fathers  wished  their  coun- 

I  try  had. 

Mr.   FAZIO.    Mr.   Chairman.   I   ask 

I  unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill,  except  for  lines  1  and  2 
on  page  32  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 

I  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 

I  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

I  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  remainder  of  the  bill 

I  is  as  follows: 

COmUTTEE  Empioyzbs 
For  professional  and  clerical  employees  of 
I  standing  committees,  including  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
I  on  the  Budget.  $50,062,000. 

CottMrrrzE  on  the  Budget  (Studies) 
For  salaries,  expenses,  and  studies  by  the 
I  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  temporary 
personal  services  for  such  conunittee  to  be 
expended  in  accordance  with  sections  101(c), 
606,  703,  and  901(e)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  and  to  be  available  for 
reimbursement  to  agencies  for  services  per- 
formed, $329,000. 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  House 

STANDING  COmnrrEES.  SPECIAL  AND  SELECT 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  standing  com- 
mittees,  special   and  select,  authorized  by 
I  the  House.  $52,418,000. 

allowances  and  EXPENSES 
(INCXUDINC  TRANSPER  OP  PtTNDS) 

For  aUowances  and  expenses  as  author- 
ized     by      House      resolution      or      law, 


$189,047,000.  Uicluding:  Official  Expenses  of 
Members,  $81,523,000;  supplies,  materials, 
administrative  costs  and  Federal  tort  claims, 
$20,119,000;  furniture  and  furnishings, 
$1,005,000;  stenographic  re(>orting  of  com- 
mittee hearings,  $550,000;  reemployed  annu- 
itants reimbursements,  $1,118,000;  Govern- 
ment contributions  to  employees'  life  insur- 
ance fund,  retirement  funds.  Social  Security 
fund.  Medicare  fund,  health  benefits  fund, 
and  worlier's  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, $84,110,000;  and  miscellaneous  items 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  purchase,  ex- 
change, maintenance,  repair  and  operation 
of  House  motor  vehicles,  restaurants,  inter- 
parliamentary receptions  and  gratuities  to 
heirs  of  deceased  employees  of  the  House, 
$622,000:  Provided,  That  effective  upon  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $132,000  shall  be  made  avaUable  by 
transfer  from  the  appropriation  for  "House 
office  buildings,  1987,  No  year"  for  deposit 
in  the  account  established  by  section  208  of 
the  First  Supplemental  Civil  Functions  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1941  (40  U.S.C.  174k(b)). 

Such  amounts  as  are  deemed  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  allowances  and  expenses 
under  this  head  may  be  transferred  between 
the  various  categories  within  this  appropria- 
tion, "Allowances  and  expenses",  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

COKMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  (STUDIES  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS) 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  studies  and  ex- 
aminations of  executive  agencies,  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  tempo- 
rary personal  services  for  such  committiee, 
to  be  expended  In  accordance  with  section 
202(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act,  1946,  and  to  be  available  for  reimburse- 
ment to  agencies  for  services  performed, 
$4,300,000 

Salaries,  Oppicers  and  EImployees 
For  compensation  and  expenses  of  officers 
and  employees,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$54,529,000,  Including:  Office  of  the  Clerit, 
$14,917,000;  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
including  overtime,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$21,180,000;  Office  of  the  Doorkeeper,  in- 
cluding overtime,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$7,915,000;  Office  of  the  Postmaster, 
$2,517,000,  including  $48,124  for  employ- 
ment of  substitute  messengers  and  extra 
services  of  regular  employees  when  required 
at  the  salary  rate  of  not  to  exceed  $16,766 
per  annum  each;  Office  of  the  Chaplain, 
$75,000;  Office  of  the  Parliamentarian,  in- 
cluding the  Parliamentarian  and  $2,000  for 
preparing  the  Digest  of  Rules,  $716,000;  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  for  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, $243,000;  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Office  of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel  of 
the  House.  $870,000;  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel of  the  House,  $3,025,000:  six  minority 
employees,  $447,000;  the  House  Democratic 
Steering  Committee  and  Caucus.  $721,000; 
the  House  Republican  Conference,  $721,000; 
and  other  authorized  employees.  $1,182,000. 
Such  amounts  as  are  deemed  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees  under  this  head  may  be  trans- 
ferred between  the  various  offices  and  ac- 
tivities within  this  appropriation.  "Salaries, 
officers  and  employees",  upon  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Administrative  Provisions 
Sec.  101.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1988  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives under  the  headings  "Committee  em- 


ployees", "Standing  committees,  special  and 
select",  "Salaries,  officers  and  employees". 
"AUowances  and  expenses",  "House  leader- 
ship offices",  and  "Members'  clerk  hire", 
such  amounts  as  are  deemed  necessary  for 
the  pajonent  of  salaries  and  expenses  may 
be  transferred  among  the  aforementioned 
accounts  upon  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  One  additional  employee  is 
authorized  for  each  of  the  foUowing: 

(1)  the  House  Democratic  Steering  and 
Policy  Committee:  and 

(2)  the  House  RepubUcan  Conference. 

(b)  The  annual  rate  of  pay  for  the  posi- 
tions established  tmder  subsection  (a)  shaU 
not  exceed  60  percent  of  the  annual  rate  of 
pay  payable  from  time  to  time  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

JOINTITEMS 
For  Joint  committees,  as  foUows: 
Contingent  Expenses  op  the  Senate 

JOINT  economic  committee 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  $3,197,000. 

JOINT  committee  ON  PRINTING 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  $1,071,000. 

Contingent  Expenses  op  the  House 

JOINT  committee  ON  TAXATION 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  $4,359,000.  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

For  other  joint  items,  as  foUows: 
Oppice  op  the  Attending  Physician 

For  medical  supplies,  equipment,  and  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  emergency  rooms, 
and  for  the  Attending  Physician  and  his  as- 
sistants, including  (1)  an  aUowance  of  $1,000 
per  month  to  the  Attending  Physlciaii;  (2) 
an  aUowance  of  $600  per  month  to  one 
Senior  Medical  Officer  whUe  on  duty  in  the 
Attending  Physician's  office;  (3)  an  aUow- 
ance of  $200  per  month  each  to  two  medical 
officers  while  on  duty  in  the  Attending  Phy- 
sician's office;  (4)  an  allowance  of  $200  per 
month  each  to  not  to  exceed  twelve  assist- 
ants on  the  basis  heretofore  provided  for 
such  assistance;  and  (5)  $963,600  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
for  expenses  incurred  for  staff  and  equip- 
ment assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Attend- 
ing Physician,  such  amount  shaU  be  ad- 
vanced and  credited  to  the  appUcable  appro- 
priation or  appropriations  from  which  such 
salaries,  allowances,  and  other  expenses  are 
payable  and  shall  be  available  for  aU  the 
purposes  thereof,  $1,543,000,  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Capitol  Police 
general  expenses 
For  purchasing  and  supplying  uniforms; 
the  purchase,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
police  motor  vehicles,  including  two-way 
police  radio  equipment;  contingent  ex- 
penses, including  advance  payment  for 
travel  for  training  or  other  purix>ses,  and 
expenses  associated  with  the  relocation  of 
instructor  personnel  to  and  from  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman  of  the  Capitol 
Police  Board,  and  including  $85  per  month 
for  extra  services  performed  for  the  Capitol 
Police  Board  by  such  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  $1,752,000,  to  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  CHerk  of  the  House:  Provided, 
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TbAt  the  funds  used  to  maintain  the  petty 
cash  fund  referred  to  as  "Petty  Cash  II" 
which  is  to  provide  for  the  prevention  and 
detection  of  crime  shall  not  exceed  $4,000: 
Provided  further.  That  the  funds  used  to 
TwaintAin  the  petty  cash  fund  referred  to  as 
"Petty  Cash  III"  which  Is  to  provide  for  the 
advance  of  travel  expenses  attendant  to  pro- 
tective assignments  shall  not  exceed  $4,000: 
Provided  further.  That,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  cost  Involved 
in  providing  basic  training  for  members  of 
the  Capitol  Police  at  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center  for  fiscal  year 
1988  shaU  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  funds  available  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

OmciAL  Mail  Costs 

For  exiwoses  necessary  for  official  mail 
costs.  $110,000,000,  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  to  be  available  immedi- 
ately upon  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  funds  appropriated  for  such  purpose 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987,  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
Catxtol  OinsB  Sxrvicx 

Por  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service,  $1,040,000.  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  Provided,  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  employ 
more  than  twenty-eight  individuals:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  Capitol  Guide  Board  is 
authorized,  during  emergencies,  to  employ 
not  more  than  two  addltloruii  individuals  for 
not  more  than  one  hundred  twenty  days 
J  each,  and  not  more  than  ten  additional  indi- 
viduals for  not  more  than  six  months  each, 
for  the  Capitol  Guide  Service. 

Statdiknts  or  Apfropriatiohs 

For  the  preparation,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
statements  for  the  first  session  of  the  One- 
hundredth    Congress,    showing    appropria- 
tions made,  indefinite  appropriations,  and 
contracts  authorized,  together  with  a  chron- 
ological history  of  the  regular  appropriation 
bills  as  required  by  law.  $20,000.  to  be  paid 
to  the  persons  designated  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committees  to  supervise  the  work. 
OFFICE  OP  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT 
Salaries  aitd  E^xpbh sxs 

For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Technology 
Assessment  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  92-484). 
including  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses (not  to  exceed  $3,000  from  the  Trust 
Fund),  and  rental  of  space  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  those  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  under  section  1888 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended  by 
section  601  of  the  Social  S«iu1ty  Amend- 
ments of  1983  (Public  Law  98-21).  and  those 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  amended  by  section 
9305  of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1985  (PubUc  law  99-272), 
$16,435,000:  Provided  That  none  of  the 
funds  In  the  Act  shall  be  available  for  sala- 
ries or  expenses  of  any  employee  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  in  excess 
of  143  staff  employees:  Provided  further. 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  assessments  or  activities  not 
initiated  and  approved  in  accordance  with 
section  3(d)  of  Public  Law  92-484.  except 
that  funds  shall  be  available  for  the  assess- 
ment required  by  PubUc  Law  96-151:  Prt)- 


vided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  salaries  or  ex- 
penses of  employees  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  in  connection  with  any 
reimbursable  study  for  which  funds  are  pro- 
vided from  sources  other  than  appropria- 
tions made  under  this  Act,  or  be  available 
for  any  other  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment in  carrying  out  such  a  study,  except 
that  funds  shall  be  available  for  and  reim- 
bursement can  be  accepted  for  salaries  or 
expenses  of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment in  connection  with  the  assessment 
required  by  section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  99- 
190. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 

SaLAIUIS  AlfD  EXPXNSXS 

For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-344), 
$18,148,000:  Provided  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  or 
hire  of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle;  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  salaries  or  expenses  of 
any  employee  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  in  excess  of  226  staff  employees:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  any  sale  or  lease  of 
property,  supplies,  or  services  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  sale  or  lease  of  such  property,  supplies, 
or  services  to  the  Congress  subject  to  sec- 
tion 903  of  Public  Law  98-63. 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

OmCE  OF  THE  AXCHTTBCT  OF  THK  CAPITOL 
SALARIKS 

For  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  the  As- 
sistant Architect  of  the  Capitol:  the  Execu- 
tive Assistant;  and  other  personal  services; 
at  rates  of  pay  provided  by  law.  $6,123,000. 

TRAVEL 

Appropriations  under  the  control  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  available 
for  expenses  of  travel  on  official  business 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  under  all 
funds  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

(X>NTI]f  GKNT  CXFEMSES 

To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
make  surveys  and  studies,  and  to  meet  un- 
foreseen expenses  in  connection  with  activi- 
ties under  his  care.  $50,000. 

Capitol  Buildiii(»  ams  Groumss 

CAPITOL  BUILDIlf  CS 

For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  Capitol 
Building  and  electrical  substations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, including  furnishings  and  office  equi{>- 
ment:  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  errv-n-ses.  to  be  ex- 
pended as  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  may 
approve;  purchase  or  exchange,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  a  passenger  motor 
vehicle;  for  expenses  of  attendance,  when 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  at  meetings  or  conventions  in 
connection  with  subjects  related  to  work 
under  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
$13,024,000.  of  which  $360,000  sbaU  remain 
av^lable  until  expended. 

CAPITOL  oHOinnts 
For  all  necessary  expenses  for  care  and 
improvement  of  grounds  surrounding  the 
Capitol,  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Build- 
ings, and  the  Capitol  Power  Plant, 
$3,308,000. 


HonsK  Office  Bdildings 


For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  House 
Office  Buildings,  including  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Garages  as  authorized  by 
law.  $31,563,000,  of  which  $8,010,000  shaU 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Capitol  Power  Plamt 
For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  Capitol 
Power  Plant;  for  lighting,  heating,  and 
power  (including  the  purchase  of  electrical 
energry)  for  the  Capitol,  Senate  and  House 
Office  BuUdings,  Congressional  Library 
Buildings,  and  the  grounds  about  the  same. 
Botanic  Garden,  Senate  garage,  and  for  air 
conditioning  refrigeration  not  supplied  from 
plants  in  any  of  such  buildings;  for  heating 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and  Wash- 
ington C^ty  Post  Office  and  heating  and 
chilled  water  for  air  conditioning  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building,  Union  Station  com- 
plex and  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library, 
expenses  for  which  shall  be  aidvanced  or  re- 
imbursed upon  request  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  amounts  so  received  shall 
be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  this  appropriation:  $25,400,000:  Provided 
That  not  to  exceed  $1,950,000  of  the  funds 
credited  or  to  be  reimbursed  to  this  appro- 
priation as  herein  provided  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  during  fiscal  year  1988. 
AsmifiSTRATivE  Provisions 
Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
is  hereby  authorized  to  (1)  develop  a  pilot 
program  to  determine  the  economic  feasibil- 
ity and  efficiency  of  centralizing  certain 
maintenance  functions,  to  assign  and  reas- 
sign, without  increase  or  decrease  in  basic 
salary  or  wages,  any  person  on  the  employ- 
ment rolls  of  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  for  personal  services  in  any 
buildings,  facilities,  or  grounds  under  his  ju- 
risdiction for  which  appropriations  have 
been  made  and  are  available;  (2)  maintain 
appropriate  cost  and  productivity  records 
for  the  program:  and  (3)  report  to  appropri- 
ate authorities,  including  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  on  the  results  of  the  pro- 
gram, together  with  recommendations  for 
continuation  or  expansion  of  the  program. 

Sec.  104.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library,  is  authorized  to  accept  dona- 
tions to  restore  and  display  the  Statue  of 
Freedom  model. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
Congressional  Research  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  203  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  by 
section  321  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  (2  U.S.C.  166)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  the  Annotated  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  $43,000,000: 
Provided  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion may  be  used  to  pay  any  salary  or  ex- 
pense in  connection  with  any  publication,  or 
preparation  of  material  therefor  (except  the 
Digest  of  PubUc  General  BUls).  to  be  issued 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  unless  such  pub- 
Ucation  has  obtained  prior  approval  of 
either  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion or  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration:  Provided  further.  That,  not- 
withstanding smy  other  provisions  of  law, 
the  compensation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  Library  of 
Congress,  shall  be  at  an  annual  rate  which 


is  equal  to  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
positions  at  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

government  printing  office 
Congressional  Printing  and  Binding 

For  authorized  printing  and  binding  for 
the  Congress;  for  printing  and  binding  for 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  expenses  nec- 
essary for  preparing  the  semimonthly  and 
session  index  to  the  Congressional  Record, 
as  authorized  by  law  (44  U.S.C.  902):  print- 
ing and  binding  of  Government  publications 
authorized  by  law  to  be  distributed  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  and  for  printing,  binding, 
and  distribution  of  Government  publica- 
tions authorized  by  law  to  be  distributed 
without  charge  to  the  recipient,  $70,900,000: 
Provided  That  funds  remaining  from  the 
unexpended  balances  from  obligations  made 
under  prior  year  appropriations  for  this  ac- 
count shaU  be  avaUable  for  the  purposes  of 
the  printing  and  binding  account  for  the 
same  fiscal  year:  Provided  further.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  not  be  available  for 
printing  and  binding  part  2  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture)  nor 
for  copies  of  the  permanent  edition  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  individual  Repre- 
sentatives, Resident  Commissioners  or  Dele- 
gates authorized  under  44  U.S.C.  906:  Pro- 
vided further.  That,  to  the  extent  that 
funds  remain  from  the  unexpended  balance 
of  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985  funds 
obUgated  for  the  printing  and  binding  costs 
of  pubUcatlons  produced  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  Congress,  such  remaining  funds 
shaU  be  available  for  the  current  year  print- 
ing and  binding  cost  of  publications  pro- 
duced for  the  Bicentennial:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  this  appropriation  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  obligations  incurred 
under  the  appropriations  for  similar  pur- 
poses for  preceding  fiscal  years. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congres- 
sional Operations  Appropriation  Act,  1988". 
TITLE  II— OTHER  AGENCIES 
BOTANIC  GARDEN 
Salaries  and  Extenses 

For  aU  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  and  the  nurseries,  buildings, 
grounds,  and  coUections;  purchase  and  ex- 
change, maintenance,  repair,  and  operation 
of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle;  all  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary, $2,295,000. 

UBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
Salaries  akd  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  in- 
cluding the  Speaker's  Civic  Achievement 
Awards  Program,  subject  to  authorization, 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  Union 
Catalogs;  custody,  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  Library  Buildings;  special  clothing; 
cleaning,  laundering  and  repair  of  uniforms; 
preservation  of  motion  pictures  in  the  custo- 
dy of  the  Library;  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  American  Folkllfe  Center  in 
the  Library;  preparation  and  distribution  of 
catalog  cards  and  other  publications  of  the 
Library;  and  expenses  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Trust  Fund  Board  not  properly 
chargeable  to  the  income  of  any  trust  fund 
held  by  the  Board,  $147,635,000,  of  which 
not  more  than  $5,000,000  shall  be  derived 
from  coUections  credited  to  this  appropria- 
tion during  fiscal  year  1988  under  the  Act  of 
June  28,  1902,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  150): 
Provided,  That  the  total  amount  available 


for  obligation  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  by  which  collections  are  less  than 
the  $5,000,000:  Provided  further,  That,  of 
the  total  amount  appropriated.  $4,944,000  is 
to  remain  avaUable  until  expended  for  ac- 
quisition of  books,  t>eriodicals,  and  newspa- 
pers, and  aU  other  materials  Including  sub- 
scriptions for  bibliographic  services  for  the 
Library,  Including  $40,000  to  be  available 
solely  for  the  purchase,  when  specifically 
approved  by  the  Librarian,  of  special  and 
unique  materials  for  additions  to  the  coUec- 
tions. 

Copyright  Office 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Copyright 
Office,  including  pubUcation  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  courts  involving 
copyrights,  $19,431,000,  of  which  not  more 
than  $7,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  coUec- 
tions credited  to  this  appropriation  during 
fiscal  year  1988  under  17  U.S.C.  708(c),  and 
not  more  than  $931,000  shall  be  derived 
from  coUections  during  fiscal  year  1988 
under  17  U.S.C.  111(d)(3)  and  116(c)(1):  Pro- 
vided That  the  total  amount  avaUable  for 
obligation  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
by  which  coUections  are  less  than  the 
$7,931,000. 

Books  for  the  Blind  and  Phtbicallt 

Handicapped 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  salaries  and  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  approved  March  3, 
1931,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  135a), 
$37,390,000. 

FtmNiTURX  and  Furnishings 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  purchase 
and  repair  of  furniture,  furnishings,  office 
and  library  equipment,  $6,010,000,  of  which 
$4,781,000  shall  be  avaUable  untU  expended 
only  for  the  purchase  and  supply  of  furni- 
ture, shelving,  furnishings,  and  related  costs 
necessary  for  the  renovation  and  restoration 
of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams 
Library  BuUdings. 

ASMINISTRATTVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  avaU- 
able to  the  Library  of  Congress  shaU  be 
avaUable,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$101,390  of  which  $23,900  is  for  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  when  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Librarian,  for  ex- 
penses of  attendance  at  meetings  concerned 
with  the  function  or  activity  for  which  the 
appropriation  is  made. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  administer  any  flexible 
or  (impressed  work  schedule  which— 

(1)  appUes  to  any  manager  or  supervisor 
in  a  position  the  grade  or  level  of  which  is 
equal  to  or  higher  than  GS-15:  and 

(2)  grants  the  manager  or  supervisor  the 
right  to  not  be  at  work  for  aU  or  a  portion 
of  a  workday  t>ecause  of  time  worked  by  the 
manager  or  supervisor  on  another  workday. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"manager  or  supervisor"  means  any  man- 
agement official  or  supervisor,  as  such 
terms  are  defined  in  section  7103(a)  (10)  and 
(11)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  203.  Appropriated  funds  received  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  from  other  Federal 
agencies  to  cover  general  and  administrative 
overhead  costs  generated  by  performing  re- 
imbursable work  for  other  agencies  under 
the  authority  of  31  U.S.C.  1535  and  1536 
shaU  not  be  used  to  employ  more  than  65 
employees. 

Sec.  204.  No  funds  shaU  be  expended  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 


providing  long-term  special  study  facilities 
for  profit  or  non-profit  business  enterprises 
untU  guidelines  for  such  use  are  approved 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 
architect  of  the  capitol 
Library  Buildings  and  Grounds 
structural  and  uksuoxical  cake 
For  aU  necessary  expenses  for  the  me- 
chanical and  structural  maintenance,  care 
and  operation  of  the  Library  buUdings  and 
grounds,  $6,965,000,  of  which  $365,000  shall 
remain  available  untU  expended. 

COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  TRIBUNAL 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal,  $666,000,  of  which 
$533,000  shall  be  derived  by  coUections  from 
the  appropriation  "Payments  to  Copyright 
Owners"  for  the  reasonable  costs  incurred 
in  proceedings  involving  distribution  of  roy 
alty  fees  as  provided  by  17  U.S.C.  807. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Documents 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Offlce  of 
Superintendent  of  DcKuments,  including 
compensation  of  aU  employees  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  44  U.S.C.  305; 
travel  expenses  (not  to  exceed  $117,000); 
price  lists  and  bibliographies;  repairs  to 
buUdings.  elevators,  and  machinery;  and 
supplying  pubUcations  to  the  Depository  Li- 
brary and  International  Exchange  Pro- 
grams, $25,300,000.  of  which  $5,500,000  rep- 
resenting excess  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
publications  shaU  be  derived  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  revolving  fund: 
Provided  That  $300,000  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  apportioned  for  use  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  1512).  with  the  approval 
of  the  PubUc  Printer,  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  provide  for  expenses  (excluding 
permanent  personal  services)  for  workload 
increases  not  anticipated  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates and  which  cannot  be  provided  for  by 
normal  budgetary  adjustments. 

Government  Printing  Office  Rsvolvino 
Fund 

The  Government  Printing  Office  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, within  the  limits  of  funds  available 
and  in  accord  with  the  law,  and  to  make 
such  (»ntracts  and  commitments  without.' 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided' 
by  section  104  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  programs  and 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  the  "Government  Print- 
ing Office  revolving  fund":  Provided  That 
not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be  expended  on 
the  certification  of  the  PubUc  Printer  in 
connection  with  official  representation  and 
reception  expenses:  Provided  further.  That 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  the  revolving 
fund  ShaU  be  available  for  the  hire  of  eight 
passenger  motor  vehicles:  Provided  further. 
That  expencUtures  in  connection  with  travel 
expenses  of  the  advisory  councils  to  the 
PubUc  Printer  shaU  be  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code:  Provided  further.  That  the  re- 
volving fund  shaU  be  available  for  services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates 
for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem 
rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  grade  OS-18: 
Provided  further.  That  the  revolving  fund 
shaU  be  avaUable  to  acquire  needed  land,  lo- 
cated in  Northwest  D.C..  which  is  adjacent 
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to  the  present  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  is  bounded  by  MusachusetU  Avenue 
and  the  aoutbem  property  line  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  between  North 
Capitol  Street  and  Plmt  Street.  The  land  to 
be  purchased  Is  Identified  as  Parcels  45-D. 
4S-E.  45-P.  and  47-A  in  Square  625.  and  in- 
cludes the  aUeys  adjacent  to  these  parcels, 
and  G  Street.  N.W.  from  North  Capitol 
Street  to  Plrst  Street:  Provided  further. 
That  the  revolving  fund  and  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  paragraph  entitled  "Office 
of  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Salaries 
and  expenses"  together  may  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  full-time  equivalent  employ- 
ment of  more  than  S.237  workyears. 
AsKnnSTHAnvx  Provision 

Sk.  205.  Funds  authorized  to  be  expended 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office  for 
fiacal  year  1988.  not  to  exceed  $27,500,  shall 
be  available  without  regard  to  the  25  per 
centum  limitation  of  section  322  of  the 
Ek»nomy  Act  of  June  30.  1932,  as  amended, 
for  the  repair,  alteration,  and  improvement 
of  rented  premises. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
Saiariks  aitd  Expxnsss 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  including  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  to  be  expended  on  the  certification  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  official  represen- 
tation and  reception  expenses;  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate 
equivalent  to  the  rate  for  grade  OS-18;  hire 
of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle:  advance 
payments  in  foreign  countries  in  accordance 
with  31  U.S.C.  3324;  benefits  comparable  to 
those  payable  under  sections  901(5),  901(6) 
and  901(8)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081(5).  4081(6)  and  4081(8). 
respectively);  and  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  rental  of  living  quarters  in 
foreign  countries  and  travel  benefits  compa- 
rable with  those  which  are  now  or  hereafter 
may  be  granted  single  employees  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  in- 
cluding single  Foreign  Service  personnel  as- 
signed to  A.I.D.  projects,  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment— or  his  designee— under  the  author- 
ity of  section  636(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2396(b)): 
$334,777,000:  Provided,  That  this  appropria- 
tion and  appropriations  for  administrative 
expenses  of  any  other  department  or  agency 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Financial 
Management  Improvement  Program 
(JFBCP)  shall  be  available  to  finance  an  ap- 
propriate share  of  JFMIP  costs  as  deter- 
mined by  the  JFMIP.  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  salary  of  the  Executive  Director 
and  secretarial  support;  Provided  further. 
That  this  appropriation  and  appropriations 
for  administrative  expenses  of  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  which  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Intergovernmental  Audit 
Forum  or  a  Regional  Intergovernmental 
Audit  Forum  shall  be  available  to  finance 
■n  appropriate  share  of  Forum  costs  as  de- 
tomined  by  the  Forum,  including  necessary 
travel  expenses  of  non-Federal  participants. 
Payments  hereunder  to  either  the  Forum  or 
the  JFMIP  may  be  credited  as  reimburse- 
ments to  any  appropriation  from  which 
costs  Involved  are  initially  financed:  Provid- 
ed further,  That  this  appropriation  and  ap- 
propriations for  administrative  expenses  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  which  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Consortium  on 
International         Public         Administration 


(ACnPA)  shall  be  available  to  finance  an  ap- 
propriate share  of  ACIPA  costs  as  deter- 
mined by  the  ACIPA,  including  any  ex- 
penses attributable  to  membership  of 
ACnPA  in  the  International  Institute  of  Ad- 
ministrative Sciences:  Provided  further. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  to 
finance  a  portion,  not  to  exceed  $50,000.  of 
the  costs  of  the  Governmental  Accounting 
Standards  Board:  Provided  further.  That 
$50,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  expenses  of  planning  the  trien- 
nial Congress  of  the  International  Organiza- 
tion of  Supreme  Audit  Institutions  (INTO- 
SAI)  to  be  hosted  by  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  Washington,  D.C..  in 
1992,  to  the  extent  that  such  expenses 
cannot  be  met  from  the  tnist  authorized 
below:  Provided  further.  That  the  General 
Accounting  Office  is  authorized  to  solicit 
and  accept  contributions  (including  contri- 
butions from  INTOSAl).  to  be  held  in  trust, 
which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitatlon  for  the  planning,  administration. 
and  such  other  expenses  as  the  Comptroller 
General  deems  necessary  to  act  as  the  spon- 
sor of  the  aforementioned  triennial  Con- 
gress of  INTOSAl.  Monies  in  the  trust  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  shall  be  available  upon 
the  request  of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust. 
TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sxc.  301.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  main- 
tenance or  care  of  private  vehicles,  except 
for  emergency  assistance  and  cleaning  as 
may  be  provided  under  regulations  relating 
to  parking  facilities  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives issued  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  302.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sbc.  303.  Whenever  any  office  or  position 
not  specifically  established  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Pay  Act  of  1929  is  appropriated  for 
herein  or  whenever  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion or  designation  of  any  position  appropri- 
ated for  herein  is  different  from  that  specif- 
ically established  for  such  position  by  such 
Act.  the  rate  of  compensation  and  the  desig- 
nation of  the  position,  or  either,  appropri- 
ated for  or  provided  herein,  shall  be  the  per- 
manent law  with  respect  thereto:  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  herein  for  the  various 
items  of  official  expenses  of  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  and  clerk  hire  for  Senators  and 
Members  shall  be  the  permanent  law  with 
respect  thereto. 

Sec.  304.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  3109.  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law.  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  legislative  branch,  shall  develop 
an  overall  plan  for  satisfying  the  telecom- 
munications requirements  of  such  agencies, 
using  a  common  system  architecture  for 
maximum  interconnection  capability  and 
engineering  compatibility.  The  plan  shall  be 
subject  to  joint  approval  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate, 
and,  upon  approval,  shall  be  communicated 


to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate.  No 
part  of  any  appropriation  in  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  used  for  acquisition  of 
any  new  or  expanded  telecommunications 
system  for  an  agency  of  the  legislative 
branch,  unless,  as  determined  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  the  acquisition  Is  in  con- 
formance with  the  plan,  as  approved. 
(b)  As  used  in  this  section- 

(1)  the  term  "agency  of  the  legislative 
branch"  means,  the  office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office:  and 

(2)  the  term  "telecommunications  system" 
means  an  electronic  system  for  voice,  data, 
or  image  communication,  including  any  as- 
sociated cable  and  switching  equipment. 

Sec.  306.  For  purposes  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (Public  Law  99-^177).  the  term  "pro- 
gram, project,  and  activity"  shall  he  synony- 
mous with  each  appropriation  account  in 
this  Act.  except  that  the  accounts  under  the 
general  heading  "House  of  Representatives" 
shall  be  considered  one  "program,  project, 
and  activity",  and  the  accounts  under  the 
general  heading  "Senate"  shall  be  consid- 
ered one  "program,  project,  and  activity". 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  105 
of  title  4.  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  person  shall  be  required 
to  pay.  collect,  or  account  for  any  sales  or 
use  tax.  or  any  personal  property  tax,  with 
respect  to  an  essential  support  activity  or 
function  conducted  by  a  nongovernmental 
person  in  the  Capitol,  the  House  Office 
Buildings,  the  Senate  Office  Buildings,  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  or  any  other  l(x:ation 
under  the  control  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "essential  support  activity  or 
function"  means  a  suppori  activity  or  func- 
tion so  designated  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate,  acting  jointly 
or  separately,  as  appropriate; 

(2)  the  term  "personal  property  tax" 
means  a  tax  of  a  State,  a  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  any  other  authority  of  a  State, 
that  is  levied  on,  levied  with  respect  to,  or 
measured  by,  the  value  of  personal  proper- 
ty: 

(3)  the  term  "sales  or  use  tax"  means  a 
tax  of  a  State,  a  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
any  other  authority  of  a  State,  that  is  levied 
on.  levied  with  resp>ect  to,  or  measured  by, 
sales,  receipts  from  sales,  or  purchases,  or 
storage  or  use  of  persoiuU  property;  and 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  sale,  re- 
ceipt, purchase,  storage,  use.  or  valuation 
taking  place  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  on 
which  this  section  is  enacted. 

Sec.  308.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
such  officers  of  the  House  as  are  designated 
by  the  Speaker  shall  undertake  a  detailed 
review  of  all  functions,  services,  programs, 
and  activities  now  performed  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  officers  of  the  House 
pursuant  to  law  or  regulation.  Such  review 
shall  emphasize  the  rules  and  laws  now  gov- 
erning their  activities  and  the  funds  and 
personnel  employed  to  carry  out  those  ac- 
tivities with  a  view  toward  reassigning  such 
activities  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  or 
the   appropriate   House   officer.   Necessary 


management  and  audit  staff  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  shall  be  used  in  the 
determination  of  what  transfers  should  be 
made  in  fiscal  year  1988  with  a  preliminary 
report  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  and  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission  by  the  close  of 
business  December  31.  1987.  A  final  report 
shall  be  submitted  by  February  15.  1988, 
and  the  necessary  transfers  of  funds  and 
personnel  shall  be  undertaken  on  a  timely 
schedule  thereafter.  The  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  shall  have  authority  to 
transfer  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  be- 
tween the  accounts  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  House  officers  or  the  contin- 
gent fund  as  needed  to  accomplish  such  ac- 
tions as  recommended  in  the  report  and  as 
approved  by  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission.  This  section  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  points 
of  order  directed  to  any  provisions  of 
the  biU? 

Hearing  none,  are  there  any  amend- 
ments to  the  bill? 

AMXHSIIXIIT  OFTKRED  BT  MR.  LEWIS  OF 
CAUPORMIA 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia: On  page  31,  after  line  25  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sxc.  309.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  under  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  extended  to  implement, 
administer,  or  conduct  a  system  for  closed 
circuit  viewing  or  for  audio  or  visual  broad- 
casting of  floor  proceeding  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  clause  9  of 
Rule  I  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  treats  the  coverage  of  spe- 
cial orders  differently  than  the  coverage  of 
other  floor  proceedings. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous (K>nsent  that  the  amendment  be 
(X}nsidered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  my  colleagues,  the  amend- 
ment that  we  are  <x>nsiclerlng  at  this 
moment  In  the  bill  I  have  dubbed  as 
the  "Sala  Burton/Stewart  McKinney 
Memorial  Panning  Reform  Amend- 
ment." The  title  to  this  amendment  is 
not  one  that  was  developed  lightly. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  focus  for  a  moment 
on  a  policy  of  the  House  that  should 
be  revisited. 

My  colleagues,  you  will  recall  that  it 
was  a  few  years  ago  at  a  time  during 
the  process  of  special  orders  that  the 
debate  of  the  House  raised  itself  to  an 
unusual  and  tense  level  of  partisan 
rhetoric.  From  time  to  time  in  the 
House  we  find  ourselves  In  confronta- 
tion, in  a  partisan  way,  almost  for  the 
sake  of  partisanship. 

As  a  result  of  that,  the  then  Speak- 
er, Tip  O'Neill,  I  believe  decided  to 


flex  his  authority  in  a  direction  that 
went  beyond  that  which  is  good  for 
the  House.  Essentially,  we  began  a 
process  known  as  panning  and  pan- 
ning is  to  use  our  television  cameras  to 
pan  the  House  during  special  orders 
when,  oft  times  we  are  discussing  very 
important  items  of  the  House  and  yet 
there  are  relatively  few  Members  of 
the  House  present  on  the  floor.  They 
are  either  in  committee  or  they  are 
Indeed  in  their  offices  using  their  tele- 
visions to  observe  the  work  on  the 
floor  and  clearing  their  other  legisla- 
tive business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  that  sort  of  panning  in  the 
House,  indeed  it  would  logically  be 
argued  that  one  should  pan  during  the 
entire  session  of  the  House,  for  imder 
normal  work  conditions  we  may  be 
carrying  on  very  important  legislative 
business  and  still  Members  will  be  in 
their  committees  or  they  will  be  in 
their  offices,  et  cetera,  and  at  a  time 
of  critical  debate  nonetheless,  there 
may  be  few  Members,  relatively,  on 
the  floor. 

We  know  that  is  the  way  the  work  of 
the  House  goes  forward. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make  is 
first  that  such  panning  draws  a  nega- 
tive kind  of  attention  and  misunder- 
standing to  the  work  of  the  House.  It 
may  very  well  serve  to  undermine  the 
exercise  of  free  speech  of  a  person  in 
special  orders  with  whom  you  may  dis- 
agree. But  indeed  to  pan  the  House 
without  a  further  explanation  does 
attack  the  credibility  of  the  workings 
on  the  floor. 
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That  reality  was  never  brought  to 
mind  in  more  crystal  clear  fashion 
than  recently  when  we  found  our- 
selves working  in  the  Hoiise  on  a  me- 
morial in  which  duiring  special  orders 
we  were  paying  tribute  to  two  of  our 
past  colleagues  who  had  served  us  long 
and  weU— Sala  Burton  and  Stewart 
McKinney.  Having  passed  away,  they 
were  being  addressed  by  way  of  memo- 
rial tribute  during  special  orders.  To 
go  back  and  look  at  that  tape  and  see 
the  panning  of  the  House,  which 
would  imply  that  few  or  almost  no 
Members  cared,  when  Indeed  endless 
numbers  of  Members  participated  in 
those  memorial  services,  with  panning 
it  would  Indicate  otherwise.  It  not  only 
affects  the  credibility  of  our  House, 
indeed  it  greatly  affects  the  credibility 
of  the  words  that  were  given  that  day 
on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  mention  the 
words  of  one  of  my  colleagues  speak- 
ing on  the  floor  in  behalf  of  Sala 
Burton.  The  gentleman  is  standing  on 
the  floor  at  this  moment.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss], 
speaking  to  the  House,  indicated:  "I 
think  that  the  entire  event  from  the 
beginning  of  moving  from  the  Capitol 
steps  out  to  Andrews,  and  then  three 


planes  full  of  people.  Members  of  the 
House  and  others,  former  Members  in- 
cluded, and  staff  people,  and  the  me- 
morial service  itself,  were  a  tremen- 
dous tribute  in  recognition  of  what 
Sala  meant  to  all  of  us." 

And  panning  at  that  moment,  there 
were  but  few  Members  on  the  floor, 
and  in  the  panning  it  undermined  the 
trust  of  the  comment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  that 
her  services  to  the  House  meant  so 
much  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  jrieldlng  to  me,  and  I 
must  tell  him  that  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  he  is  offering  this  amend- 
ment because  he  thinks  that  it  is  a  se- 
rious problem  that  he  Is  addressing 
and  one  that  he  wants  to  remedy. 

But  I  would  suggest  that  using  the 
names  of  two  of  our  most  respected 
and  beloved  deceased  Members  to  try 
to  score  legislative  points  hardly  seems 
appropriate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wnss,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia was  allowed  to  pnxseed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  appropriate,  I  think  that 
the  record  of  the  respect  In  which  our 
dear  departed  colleagues.  Burton  and 
McKinney,  were  held  was  reflected 
not  Just  by  the  statement  by  me  which 
the  gentleman  quoted  but  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  so  many  Members,  both 
there  on  the  floor  and  in  the  funeral 
service  themselves,  with  the  long  trip, 
the  bus  ride  and  the  airplane  trip  that 
we  took. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  he  really  wants  to  address 
the  question  on  the  merits,  he  ought 
to  address  it  on  the  merits.  My  recol- 
lection Is  that  the  reason  that  this 
pro(%ss  or  procedure  of  panning  was 
adopted  was  because  there  were  Mem- 
bers standing  on  the  fl(x>r  in  the  weU 
alone,  knowing  that  there  was  nobcxiy 
else  in  the  House,  who  made  outra- 
geous statements  and  charges  and 
then  challenged  anybody  in  the  hall  to 
refute  them,  and  when  there  was 
nobody  to  refute  them  because  there 
was  nobody  in  the  House,  they  said. 
"See?  Nobody  wants  to  refute  my 
statement." 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  reclaim  my  time. 
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Mr.  Chainnan.  I  think  the  point 
that  should  be  made  here  is  that  pan- 
ning the  House  has  been,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  attempt  to  undermine  the 
exerdse  of  free  speech  on  those  Mem- 
ben  who  may  feel  frustrated  by  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  have  the  sort  of 
platform  or  voice  they  would  like  in 
the  House.  That  is  in  part'  what  special 
orders  are  about. 

But  special  orders  are  more  than 
that  We  do  important  work  during 
special  orders.  Ofttimes  we  have  made 
bipartisan  efforts  to  raise  public  atten- 
tion to  questions  like  human  rights  in 
Cuba  and  like  the  question  of  change 
that  is  taking  place  presently  in 
Korea.  We  have  had  panning  going  on 
that  undermines  the  credibility  of 
those  decisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  CaUf omia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  have  panning  going  on  that 
would  undermine  the  credibility  of 
that  special  order  work  was  only  high- 
lighted for  me  when  I  watched  the 
process  during  those  memorial  serv- 
ices. These  two  individuals  who  served 
the  country  so  well  were  friends  of 
mine.  To  see  them  being  memorialized 
on  the  floor,  with  the  panning  that 
was  going  on,  undermined  the  credibil- 
ity of  that  process,  and  it  only  makes 
the  point  that  we  ought  to  revisit  our 
rules  and  change  them  so  we  can 
assure  ourselves  of  the  best  possible 
credibility  of  the  House  as  we  do  our 
work. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  number  of 
very  important  issues  to  touch  on  to- 
night before  we  conclude  this  bill,  so  I 
hope  that  this  amendment  and  the 
other  amendments  can  be  wrapped  up 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

I  think  the  most  important  issue  we 
are  dealing  with  here  is  the  essential 
responsibility  of  monitoring  the  rules 
of  the  House  as  they  relate  to  televi- 
sion under  the  auspices  of  the  Speak- 
er. When  that  very  momentous  deci- 
sion was  made  to  bring  television  into 
the  Chamber,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Speaker  would  have  responsibility  for 
regiilatory  control. 

The  gentleman  from  California 
makes  the  point  about  what  may  have 
appeared  to  be  an  insensltivity  on  our 
part  in  regard  to  memorializing  our  de- 
parted colleagues.  I  think  in  his  new 
leadership  role  the  gentleman  is  in  a 
good  position  to  bring  up  this  issue  in 
a  bipartisan  leadership  meeting.  Then 
it  can  be  decided,  perhaps  based  on 
the  outcome  of  those  discussions,  what 
further  modifications  would  be  re- 
quired. I  know  that  our  Speaker  is  sen- 
sitive to  the  mood  of  the  House  and 
may  well  decide  that  some  modest  ad- 


justment in  policy,  particularly  for  eu- 
logies, might  be  in  order.  But  I  do  not 
believe  the  Members  of  this  body  at 
this  point  are  prepared  to  override  the 
rules  of  the  House  by  legislating  on 
this  matter  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  not  need  to  debate  this  much 
longer.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  good  point.  I  hope  that  we  do 
not  go  to  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  Just  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  I  think  he  makes 
a  good  point  because  this  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it,  goes  way  beyond 
what  he  is  saying  it  does.  It  goes  way 
beyond  expanding  it  to  tributes;  it  is 
going  to  all  special  orders. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  the 
rule  the  Speaker  put  in  has  done  that 
is  very  important  is  that  it  saved  this 
House  a  lot  of  money.  I  think  the  spe- 
cial orders  have  been  tighter,  they 
have  been  more  bipartisan,  and  we 
have  not  seen  the  accusations  being 
made  against  Members.  That  is  reaUy 
what  we  wanted  to  do.  It  is  very  costly 
Lf  we  nin  the  cameras  all  night  long 
and  let  everybody  pretend  like  they 
have  a  fonun.  If  they  know  they  are 
going  to  be  panned,  then  people  put 
more  time  and  purpose  in  them,  and 
they  certainly  can  go  forward  with 
them. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia makes  a  good  point.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  like  to  bring  this  to  the 
leadership  and  say,  "Let's  do  this  on 
tributes,"  I  think  most  of  us  would  be 
in  agreement.  But  I  think  changing  it 
radically  and  hiding  it  behind  tributes 
is  a  real  way  to  open  the  Treasury.  I 
think  there  has  been  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  running  these  cam- 
eras before  and  after  the  Speaker's 
very  fiscally  conservative  move. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  pointing  that  out.  I  think 
we  really  ought  to  be  very  clear  about 
what  this  amendment  does.  It  is  much 
broader  based  than  that,  and  I  think  it 
allows  Members  to  do  all  sorts  of  cam- 
paign and  partisan  rhetoric  without 
notifying  others,  and  that  can  be  very 
unfair. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia.   

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  my  colleague's  yield- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  follow  up  by  way  of 
making  a  point.  Indeed  the  gentle- 
woman suggests  that  because  panning 
is  going  on  Members  prepare  better 
for  special  orders.  That  argues  for 
having  panning  during  the  regular  ses- 
sion, for  often  we  have  important  bills 


on  the  floor,  for  instance  a  bill  that 
has  to  do  with  military  construction, 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  there  will  be  five  Members  on 
the  floor. 

Would  the  gentlewoman  not  suggest 
that  her  argument  includes  that? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  wants  to  bring  that 
up,  that  is  fine,  too,  but  that  is  not  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  He  is  not 
talking  about  panning  the  whole  time. 
He  keeps  hiding  this  amendment 
under  other  papers. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  the  gentleman  yielded  to  me, 
or  is  it  my  time? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
time,  and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  both 
the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  point  out  that  is  my 
amendment.  My  amendment  would  do 
that.  It  would  suggest  that  these 
moneys  would  not  be  expended  unless 
there  was  panning  during  the  general 
session.  It  would  do  that. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
think  we  ought  to  look  at  the  whole 
thing.  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  the 
cost  savings.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  tell  the  taxpayers  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  when  we 
are  in  session  and  when  we  are  doing 
special  orders,  and  I  think  if  we  decide 
to  pan  during  in  session,  that  may  be 
possible.  We  may  decide  not  even  to 
film  during  special  orders.  Maybe  we 
should  not  do  that  but  should  only  do 
it  when  we  are  on  the  record.  I  think 
these  are  very  critical  things,  and  in  a 
way  the  gentleman  is  misportraying  it 
when  he  is  trying  to  play  on  the  sym- 
pathies of  Members  about  two  Mem- 
bers that  are  deceased  and  that  we  felt 
very  strongly  about. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  his  amendment  does  not  deal 
with  what  he  said  it  does. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  say  that  I  am  startled  by 
this  feeling. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  one  of  the  points 
about  special  orders  is  that  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  not 
always  represented.  I  recall  a  time 
when  my  friend,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado,  and  I  were  mistaken 
and  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  red 
baiting  going  on.  Of  course,  we  were 
not  here  to  defend  ourselves,  nor  were 
there  about  a  hundred  other  Members 
who  had  their  personal  veracity  at- 
tacked. So  I  think  that  is  one  reason 
why  special  orders  to  the  public  ought 
to  be  termed  as  exactly  what  they  are. 
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Mrs.  SCHROEIDER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pre- 
simiptuous  to  tell  this  body  what  it 
ought  to  do  as  a  body.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  me  in  this  instance  it  is  clear 
that  at  least  we  ought  to  not  demean 
each  other.  The  panning  of  the  room 
during  special  orders  demeans  this 
body.  It  demeans  the  Member  in  the 
well  who  is  sajring  something  that  at 
least  to  him  or  to  her  is  important, 
and  to  quantify  and  qualify  special 
orders  in  this  body  as  outrageous  or  as 
red  baiting  or  as  political  is  not  the 
point. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  will  yield  in  due  course. 

It  is  free  speech,  and  that  is  what 
this  building  is  all  about,  brick  by 
brick— free  speech.  For  us  to  insult 
each  other  on  a  bipartisan  basis  is 
stupid.  It  is  foolish.  We  are  criticized 
by  enough  people  for  enough  good 
reasons  that  we  ought  not  to  do  that 
to  ourselves. 

Special  orders  are  free  speech  by 
elected  Members  of  this  body,  reach- 
ing the  public  out  there,  conveying  a 
message.  Now,  if  the  message  is  im- 
proper, all  a  Member  has  to  do  is  avail 
himself  of  the  same  opportunity.  But 
to  pan  this  Chamber  and  to  show  that 
Members  are  not  here,  which  is  what 
was  done  in  political  pique,  demeans 
the  process,  It  puts  down  the  Member, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  done. 

The  other  body— and  you  should 
pardon  the  expression— does  not  do  it, 
but,  of  course,  we  do  it.  It  is  small,  it  is 
pejorative,  and  it  demeans  free  speech. 
I  suggest  that  we  ought  not  do  that  to 
ourselves.  It  is  that  simple. 

To  restrict  normal  process  to  trib- 
utes is  hypocritical.  If  the  gentlewom- 
an wants  to  talk  about  some  subject 
that  is  dear  to  her  heart,  she  is  enti- 
tled to  do  it,  and  as  Voltaire  said,  to 
the  death  we  will  defend  her  right  to 
do  it.  But  she  should  not  be  demeaned 
and  put  down  by  panning  the  room  to 
show  that  i>eople  are  not  here.  They 
may  well  be  listening  on  their  office 
television  sets.  It  creates  a  distorted 
view,  and  we  are  doing  it  to  ourselves. 
Let  the  rest  of  the  world  do  it  to  us. 
We  should  not  do  it  to  ourselves. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado,  who  thinks 
free  speech  Is  too  expensive,  if  I  un- 
derstand what  she  says. 

Mrs.  SCHROEHDER.  No;  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  misconstruing  the 
gentlewoman's  views.  The  gentlewom- 
an is  not  saying  that  free  speech  is  too 
expensive,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  my  credentials  on  free  si>eech 
are  very  strong. 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  forgive  me,  why 
then  did  she  say  that  the  cost  of  spe- 
cial orders  is  prohibitive  and  we 
should  tighten  them  up? 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  who  pretends  to  be  a 
fiscal  conservative  other  places,  it  is 
interesting  how  you  shift. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  a  spendthrift  when 
it  comes  to  free  speech,  I  admit  that. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  There  are  two 
things  going  on  here:  No.  1,  the  regu- 
lar order  of  business;  and  No.  2,  there 
are  special  orders.  Those  are  two  very 
different  things  in  this  House. 

Mr.  HYDE.  It  is  part  of  this  process, 
a  haUowed,  special,  sacred  part  of  this 
process. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  gentleman 
is  talking  about  demeaning  other 
Members,  and  what  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  was  talking  about,  and 
what  I  was  talking  about,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  was  talking 
about.  Members  were  using  those  spe- 
cial orders,  not  notifying  other  Mem- 
bers that  they  were  going  to  take  that 
Member's  name  In  vain  and  stand  up 
here  making  allegations  and  saying 
answer,  answer. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  that  is  an  abuse  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  it  ought  to  be  cen- 
sured by  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder] 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar]  bring  those  charges,  because 
no  Member  should  have  their  motives 
assailed.  That  is  in  the  House  rules. 

Do  not  shut  out  free  speech,  because 
of  being  offended  by  excesses  that  an- 
other Member  said. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  We  are  not 
shutting  off  free  speech,  not  stopping 
special  orders. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Just  demeaning  it  by 
showing  no  resistance. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  We  are  saying  it 
is  important  to  show  that  it  is  not  the 
regular  business  of  the  House,  so  the 
people  at  home  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  the  regular  business  and 
the  irregular  business. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  suggest  that  the  trailer 
says  that  "special  orders  are  now  going 
on." 

Everyone  that  can  read  sees  that. 
Even  deaf  people  can  see  that,  special 
orders. 

I  suggest  we  lower  this  body  by  that 
petty,  political  gesture;  and  we  all 
know,  as  well  as  I  know,  that  is  what  it 
is. 

I  suggest  we  ought  to  elevate  free 
speech  to  the  dignity  that  it  ought  to 
have  in  this  body. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  going  to 
speak  on  this  amendment,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  the  full  5  minutes, 
because  I  am  sure  that  both  members 
on  the  Legislative  Subcommittee  know 
far  more  than  I  do  about  this. 

I  do  know  something  about  televi- 
sion, and  its  seems  to  me  we  have  a 
technological  solution  here  for  what  is 
becoming  a  political  debate. 

I  would  ask  both  my  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  if  we 
are  talking  about  panning,  whether  it 
is  during  special  orders  or  during  legis- 
lative business,  and  the  concern  is  that 
people  who  are  watching  this  program 
are  feeling  that  Members  in  this  body 
are  derelict  in  their  duties,  because 
they  are  not  sitting  in  their  seats.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  attach  to  that  trailer  a 
disclaimer  that  says  as  much,  that  the 
body  of  the  House  is  being  panned, 
and  no  Member  is  sitting  there,  and 
that  disclaimer  says  something  to  the 
effect,  the  House  is  now  in  special 
orders,  and  legislative  business  is  con- 
cluded? 

Can  we  not  also  say  in  that  disclaim- 
er that  Members  keep  in  touch  with 
activity  on  the  floor  by  watching  the 
monitors  in  their  offices,  so  that  at 
least  America  knows  that  we  are 
paying  attention? 

Is  that  so  difficult  to  do?  Is  that  so 
terribly  expensive? 

Assuming  that,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  brought  this  up,  a  lot  of  deaf 
people  and  people  who  watch  this  pro- 
gram can  read,  would  that  not  go  at 
least  a  partial  way  to  alleviating  the 
concerns  that  we  are  at  least  responsi- 
ble for? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  point. 
It  is  a  very  sensitive  issue. 

Many  of  the  Members  are  employed 
in  far  more  valuable  activities  rather 
than  sitting  here  watching  other 
Members  express  that  Member's  first 
amendment  rights  during  the  time  set 
aside  for  special  orders  after  the  con- 
clusion of  legislative  business.  That  is 
the  kind  of  suggestion  that  may  well 
be  considered  by  the  Speaker. 

The  level  of  interest  in  this  issue  to- 
night ought  to  bring  about  some  bipar- 
tisan leadership  discussions  along 
these  lines.  I  do  not  know  that  has 
taken  place. 

I  would  hope  after  this  debate  this 
evening,  it  may  well  take  place. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
importune  to  request  at  this  time 
some  kind  of  a  commitment  to  discuss 
this? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  I  am 
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not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  my 
Speaker,  my  leadership. 

I  do  think  that  the  Speaker  and  the 
leadership  are  listening  to  some  points 
that  have  been  made  today,  certainly 
as  it  relates  to  eulogies;  and  I  would 
appreciate  that  the  Speaker  and  the 
leadership  would  be  responsive  to  this 
legitimate  concern  when  brought  to 
their  attention  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  ORANDY.  I  hope  they  are  In 
their  office  watching,  but  I  would  like 
to  get  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  on  our  side  who  origi- 
nally proposed  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LETWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia.        

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  get  a 
commitment  from  the  leadership  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  regarding 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  for 
which  I  am  grateful. 

The  gentleman  is  raising  the  funda- 
mental point  of  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  provide  dis- 
cretion for  the  Speaker  to  pan  during 
the  entire  session,  regular  session,  as 
well  as  not  being  a  right  to  free  speech 
during  special  orders. 

We  know  what  the  numbers  are 
around  here.  We  are  attempting  to 
suggest  to  the  House,  specifically  the 
leadership,  it  is  time  to  revisit  what  we 
have  done  with  these  rules  and  come 
to  some  reasonable  accommodation. 

It  is  not  my  point  to  attempt  to  win 
one  vote  over  another  at  this  very  sen- 
sitive time  in  this  bill.  Nonetheless, 
the  point  needs  to  be  made. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
out  of  respect  for  this  Institution,  and 
we  all  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
this  institution. 

I  have  been  serving  going  on  20 
years,  and  many  of  the  Members  have 
been  serving  longer  than  I  have;  but  I 
hope  at  least  the  debate  wiU  have  the 
effect  of  perhaps  examining  the  fact 
that  by  panning  the  House  Chamber 
when  it  is  empty,  we  do  demean  the 
institution  and  demean  the  Members. 

Out  of  respect  for  the  institution,  we 
know  where  the  numbers  are  on  this 
side,  but  I  would  hope  there  would  be 
some  review  of  the  proposals  that 
have  been  made  and  the  panning  of 
the  House  so  that  perhaps  we  can 
bring  greater  respect  and  not  less  to 
the  institution. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  am  hi^py  to 
jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  it  would  have  been 
preferable  had  the  occasion  not  arisen 
which  warranted  the  panning  provi- 
sion: but  the  gentleman  will  recall 
that  in  fact  it  was  done  because  Mem- 
bers were  being  demeaned  by  people 
who  were  standing  in  the  well  launch- 
ing political  and  personal  attacks  on 
other  Members  and  then  saying  that 
nobody  In  this  Chamber  would  dare  to 
contradict  what  they  were  sajring 
when  there  was  no  one  else  present  in 
the  House.  That  is  what  was  being 
done.  It  was  not  an  effort  to  stifle  free 
speech,  but  to  protect  the  Members 
from  that  lilnd  of  foolish  conduct  that 
the  panning  procedure  was  adopted. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  reclaim  my  time  if  I 
might. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  think  there  is  no 
desire  by  any  Member  to  use  this  to 
Impugn  other  Members  or  in  any  way 
to  challenge  other  Members,  but  I 
think  that  the  right  of  free  speech  is 
important  and  I  think  that  this  House 
Is  an  important  institution. 

I  hope  out  of  respect  for  the  institu- 
tion we  will  try  to  do  something  about 
that.    

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  reqxiisite  number  of 
words. 

Mi.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  all 
would  have  preferred  that  the  pan- 
ning provision  never  had  to  be  adopt- 
ed, but  I  hope  that  when  the  leader- 
ship considers  this  Issue,  they  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  safeguards  so  that  we 
do  not  have  a  return  to  that  situation 
when  Members  who  were  not  present 
were  being  gratuitously  attacked  and 
their  characters  were  being  assassinat- 
ed. That  is  what  called  forth  the  pan- 
ning to  begin  with. 

It  seems  to  me  that  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  ought  not  to  be 
suggesting  that  the  Democrats  took 
away  their  right  of  free  speech.  What 
happened  is  that  the  leadership  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  Members  on  all 
sides  from  being  attacked  unfairly 
when  they  were  not  present  to  defend 
themselves. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEHDER.  I  think  one  of 
the  other  interesting  things  is  that 
they  are  trying  to  page  or  play  these 
arguments  as  being  against  free 
speech. 

I  am  also  perplexed  because  they  are 
saying  that  free  speech  means  you 
only  focus  on  the  speaker.  In  a  way, 
free  speech  would  show  the  whole 
Chamber  and  what  is  going  on.  I 
mean,  that  is  the  freest  of  the  free  and 
that  shows  what  Is  really  happening  in 
the  government  process. 

So  I  think  we  are  switching  argu- 
ments back  and  forth  here.  Nobody  is 


talking  of  stopping  anyone's  speech. 
The  question  Is  whether  you  have  the 
viewers  at  home  understand  who  is 
here  and  who  is  not  here  and  what 
process  it  is,  whether  it  is  regular  busi- 
ness or  whether  it  is  special  orders. 
That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

I  think  you  could  make  a  good  argu- 
ment that  that  is  more  free  speech 
than  anything  else. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Bi«r.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman  jrield- 
Ing  on  that  point. 

The  point  is,  this  amendment  will 
allow  for  panning  if  it  is  done  during 
the  regular  session  as  well  as  during 
specisil  orders.  If  you  believe  in  that 
sort  of  free  speech,  let  us  have  it  be 
available  for  the  entire  session. 

I  am  frankly  disconcerted  by  the 
way  the  gentlewoman  selectively  sup- 
ports free  speech. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No,  no.  It  is 
that  we  have  several  different  issues 
tabled.  We  have  one  of  pan  all  the 
time.  We  have  one  of  pan  none  of  the 
time.  We  have  one  of  pan  some  of  the 
time.  We  have  another  one  of  pan 
only  when  you  do  not  have  tributes 
going  on. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  The  gen- 
tlewoman is  suggesting  that  I  have 
opened  a  Pandora's  box  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  the  time. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  I  am  saying,  look,  we  have 
opened  a  Pandora's  box.  I  think  it 
makes  an  incredible  amount  of  sense 
to  have  a  bipartisan  group  sit  down 
and  discuss  this,  rather  than  here  we 
are  debating  It  with  a  lot  of  people 
having  looked  at  it  for  the  first  time. 

I  think  everyone  in  this  body  is  con- 
cerned about  free  speech.  We  have 
been  very  concerned  about  the  TV.  We 
want  to  be  as  open  as  we  can.  We  be- 
lieve government  is  not  a  fungus.  It 
can  thrive  in  the  sunshine.  We  are  all 
there. 

The  question  Is  how  do  you  best  por- 
tray it?  That  Is  really  the  Issue. 

So  why  not  have  a  group  look  at  it 
and  bring  it  to  us? 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Fazio]  is  absolutely  corrtv^t  in 
doing  that,  because  I  think  tonight  to 
select  one  amendment  over  another, 
over  this  or  over  that,  is  a  little  bit 
premature.  We  have  not  had  that  fuU 
debate   and  at  this  point,   as  I  last 


counted,  there  have  been  seven  differ- 
ent proposals  that  have  come  forward. 

So  I  think  we  really  ought  to  discuss 
that  all  and  look  at  all  seven  of  them. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  bringing  It  up.  I  think  It 
Is  a  good  issue  and  we  should  bring  it 
up,  but  I  am  not  sure  it  should  come 
to  a  solution  tonight. 

I  think  we  really  need  to  air  all  the 
different  views  from  all  different  sides 
that  we  are  hearing  as  to  how  we  best 
portray  this  House  and  how  people 
can  best  understand  what  Is  really 
going  on  here,  which  Is  really  difficult. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  5  min- 
utes, because  the  debate  has  raised  a 
number  of  issues. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothers  me  is 
that  we  are  reconstructing  history. 
There  is  the  suggestion  that  the 
Speaker  did  this  In  order  to  protect 
Members  because  Members  were  being 
challenged  on  the  floor  as  if  they  were 
here  when  they  were  not  here  to 
defend  themselves. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  myth  that  has  been 
created.  There  is  not  one  example  that 
that  did  occur. 

With  respect  to  the  words  that  were 
stated  at  that  time,  they  were  quotes 
of  Members  from  the  Rbcord. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Not  at  this  time. 
The  gentlewoman  had  her  opportuni- 
ty to  speak. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Well,  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  that  what  we  are 
saying  is  not  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  the  time. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  WeU,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  happened  to  be  a  controversial 
time  dealing  with  an  effort  by  some 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  present 
statements  that  had  been  made  by 
Members  of  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
articulating  their  overall  foreign 
policy.  They  were  quoting  words  that 
other  Members  had  stated  at  previous 
times.  I  understand  that  was  contro- 
versial. It  was  upsetting,  but  that  was 
the  context.  It  was  not  an  effort  in 
which  Members  looked  to  the  other 
side  as  If  they  were  here. 

Also  during  that  period  of  time 
Members  had  sent  letters  to  those 
Members  who  would  be  quoted  notify- 
ing them  ahead  of  time;  but  that  Is 
beside  the  point. 

The  point  here  Is,  what  are  we  going 
to  do?  I,  for  the  life  of  me,  believe  that 
televising  this  place  is  one  of  the  best 
things  we  ever  did.  Perhaps  that  is  be- 
cause I  come  from  a  State  that  is  very 
far  from  here  and  very  few  of  my  con- 
stituents, particularly  young  people, 
have  the  opportunity  to  come  and  see 
this  place.  They  have  to  fly  or  drive 
across  the  country,  go  to  the  Member's 


office,  pick  up  a  card  and  then  stand 
In  the  galleries  or  sit  in  the  galleries. 
Television  allows  them  to  do  that. 

We  do  not  say  when  you  sit  in  the 
galleries  that  you  cannot  look  at 
whether  anybody  is  here,  that  you  can 
only  look  at  who  Is  speaking. 

My  point  is  that  if  you  are  going  to 
pan  in  an  effort  to  show  people  what 
happens  here,  pan  during  the  whole 
time,  show  what  happens  here,  and 
then  let  us  explain  to  our  constituents 
that  many  Members  happen  to  be 
meeting  constituents,  in  their  offices 
watching  this  debate,  in  committees 
and  so  forth.  That  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  That  is  what  this  amendment  says. 
It  says  that  whatever  the  procedures 
are  during  the  regular  order  of  the 
House  will  be  the  same  procedures 
during  the  special  orders.  That  is  all  it 
says;  so  that  if  you  think  It  is  impor- 
tant for  people  to  see  when  you  are 
sr>ealdng  on  the  floor  that  nobody  is 
here  during  special  orders,  you  also 
ought  to  think  It  Important  when  you 
are  speaking  on  the  floor  during  regu- 
lar order  and  nobody  is  here. 

D  1820 

We  had  eight  suspension  calendar 
bills  this  morning.  Virtually  nobody 
was  here.  If  you  were  watching  on  tel- 
evision you  would  not  know  that,  be- 
cause we  only  allow  television  to  show 
the  person  speaking,  the  person  in  the 
chair,  the  people  at  the  leadership 
tables.  That  Is  only  showing  part  of 
the  story. 

My  constituents  by  and  large  cannot 
be  here.  The  follcs  in  the  galleries  can 
see  that  nobody  is  here.  Why  cannot 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
time  to  fly  here  see  that  same  thing? 
All  that  we  are  saying  is,  "Don't  make 
special  rules  for  special  orders;  make 
the  same  rule  apply  so  that  no  matter 
who  is  in  the  gaUery,  they're  going  to 
see  the  same  thing  they'd  see  if  they 
were  home  watching  on  television." 

It  Is  honesty.  It  is  showing  people 
what  is  happening  in  this  House. 

Why  do  we  fear  that?  It  took  us  long 
enough  to  come  to  the  television  era. 
Why  should  we  fear  to  show  people 
that  maybe  only  few  Members  are 
here?  That  is  a  fact. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  totally  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  television  era  is  here.  I  have  no 
problem  with  showing  the  whole  proc- 
ess. Where  I  have  problems  with  the 
gentleman  is  that  he  really  miscon- 
strued how  we  got  here. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  He  said  that  a 
lot  of  people  were  notified.  They  were 
not.  I  do  not  know  about  the  gentle- 
men, but  the  Congresswomen  all  got 


mixed  up,  and  there  were  Members 
down  here  accusing  Congresswomen 
who  had  sons  that  were  trying  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  draft  that  were 
not  even  married,  there  were  people 
down  here  who  were  doing  all  sorts  of 
aUegations. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
is  saying  that  this  House  is  fallible,  I 
will  stipulate  to  that.  I  have  yet  to 
find  an  infallible  Member  of  Congress, 
including  myself  or  the  gentlewoman 
in  the  well.  Members  do  make  mis- 
takes. But  to  suggest  that  Members 
were  standing  down  there  and  point- 
ing to  somebody  and  saying,  "Why 
aren't  you  answering?"  Is  just  a  fic- 
tion. It  is  a  fiction  that  has  been  cre- 
ated, and  now  It  Is  returning  here.  It  is 
not  the  case. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  wrong.  It  is  the  case,  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  mis- 
construe. It  did  happen,  and  we  have 
documentation. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
wants  to  go  back  and  review  the  tapes, 
as  some  have,  she  will  see  that  that  is 
not  true.  Some  people  thought  that 
that  was  happening;  It  did  not  happen. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  is  making  a  very  impor- 
tant point.  I  would  like  to  follow  that 
by  saying  that  the  psmnlng  policy 
when  first  Instituted  in  the  House  was 
not  discussed  by  the  bipartisan  group 
which  has  been  instituted  to  review  an 
established  policy  regarding  television 
in  the  House.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  leadership  was  willing  to  consider 
going  back  to  the  table  and  revisiting 
the  purpose  of  this  policy  and  what  we 
are  doing  to  the  institution— I  am  per- 
sonally convinced  that  the  Speaker 
wants  to  help  establish  the  credibility 
of  this  House  as  much  as  any  Member. 
We  ought  to  revisit  this  policy.  Indeed, 
if  I  could  get  a  commitment  to  do  that, 
I  would  seriously  consider  not  taking 
this  matter  to  a  recorded  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lum- 
GREH]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ltnr- 
GREN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  assure  my  friend,  a  member 
of  the  leadership,  that  this  question 
can  be  discussed  at  the  next  bipartisan 
leadership  meeting  if  that  is  his 
intent. 
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•hSi.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfomla. 

IKr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wonder  if  I  could  get  a  commit- 
ment from  the  leadership  that  they 
would  take  this  and  call  for  an  early 
meeting  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  revisit  the  policy 
with  a  purpose  of  helping  using  televi- 
sion to  establish  the  credibility  of  the 
entire  body,  not  just  a  selected  time 
portion  of  the  body. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  discussions  with  several  members 
of  our  leadership  who  seem  to  be  at 
this  very  moment  incUned  to  try  to  es- 
tablish an  opportunity  to  discuss  this. 
I  certainly  would  be  happy  to  shake 
my  head  affirmatively  as  I  see  others 
shake  their  head  affirmatively,  if  the 
gentleman  would  accept  that  commit- 
ment so  that  we  can  get  on  to  other 
matters. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  THOBCAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  interest  in  pro- 
longing this  debate.  However.  I  do 
happen  to  be  the  only  Member  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  belongs  to  the 
Speaker's  television  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Luif- 
QSSH]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lxm- 
CBxar  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wiU  say  that  it  has  been 
one  of  my  more  pleasant  duties  in  this 
body  when  I  was  appointed  to  the 
Speaker's  television  committee  three 
sessions  ago,  because  it  has  never  met. 
The  television  rules  were  changed  uni- 
laterally by  the  Democrat  leadership 
without  consultation  of  the  bipartisan 
committee  for  purposes  of  attempting 
to  even  the  score  politically.  I  was  told 
that 

When  I  said.  "Why  didn't  we  meet  to 
talk  about  it."  they  said.  "There  was 
no  need  to  meet.  We  had  decided  on 
what  we  were  going  to  do  anyway." 

Now  I  tell  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  that  we  do  not  need  to  assign 
it  to  a  group,  we  simply  have  to  allow 
the  structure  that  is  already  in  place 
to  function.  The  problem  is  that  our 
opponents  do  it  when  it  is  to  their  po- 
litical advantage,  and  they  byi>ass  it 
when  it  is  not.  So  let  us  not  elevate 
this  to  a  free-speech  dlscxission.  be- 
cause it  is  not.  It  is  an  ability  to  use  a 


tool.  Our  side  found  out  how  to  use 
the  tool:  they  decided  to  take  that  ad- 
vantage away. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  being  honest 
and  deal  in  the  House,  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  and  in  special  orders, 
with  exactly  the  same  camera  tech- 
niques. That  is  the  amendment  from 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

I  simply  think  that  we  ought  to  vote 
it  up  or  down.  We  do  not  need  any 
more  meetings  or  nonmeetings  to 
decide  the  policy.  I  think  that  this 
House  either  ought  to  grow  up  or  face 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  play  politics  even  with  the  televi- 
sion. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
my  remaining  time  I  might  just  say 
that  this  is  the  truth-in-packaglng 
amendment.  We  either  wrap  the  whole 
thing  in  the  same  cloth,  or  we  just 
wrap  part  of  it,  as  we  do  now.  If  spe- 
cial orders  are  recognized,  if  they  are 
Included  in  the  Recoro,  as  they  have 
been  for  years  and  years  and  years, 
why  treat  them  differently.  If  people 
in  my  home  area  cannot  get  here,  why 
when  they  watch  television  should 
they  not  get  the  impression  that  the 
House  does  a  lot  of  its  work  without 
people  on  the  floor,  but  when  someone 
has  a  special  order,  they  pan  and  show 
that  nobody  Is  here,  and  therefore 
that  person  is  not  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. That  is  what  it  really  is  all 
about. 

B4r.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  previ- 
ous 6  years  I  had  the  job  of  supervis- 
ing the  Democrats'  special  order 
period.  During  that  wonderful  time  of 
the  day  when  most  of  us  would  be  out 
away  from  the  Capitol  having  dinner 
or  attending  receptions,  I  was  here  on 
the  floor,  sometimes  to  late  in  the  wee 
hours  of  the  evening.  I  probably  spent 
more  time  on  this  floor  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  than  anyone,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Oonzalez].  I  was  grateful 
that  he  was  here  to  assimie  some  of 
my  responsibilities  for  me  so  I  could 
go  out  and  have  dinner  on  some  eve- 
nings. 

For  those  Members  who  are  new 
here.  I  would  observe  that  the  reason 
that  the  rule  was  changed  by  our 
former  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  O'Neill,  was  be- 
cause the  procedure  for  special  orders 
was  abused  by  Members  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  That  is  my 
opinion:  I  do  not  expect  the  gentleman 
to  agree  with  me. 

There  were  two  Members  particular- 
ly that  come  to  mind  that  were  using 
the  occasion  of  special  orders  to  attack 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  at 
times  when  they  were  not  present  to 
defend  themselves.  Sometimes  they 
even    made    scurrilous    references    to 


Democratic  Members.  It  amounted  to 
what  I  would  characterize  as  character 
assassination. 

While  we  all  come  here  with  the  ob- 
ligation to  speak  our  minds  and  to  rep- 
resent our  various  points  of  view,  and 
that  is  our  Job.  it  is  not  our  preroga- 
tive to  attack  the  character  or  the  po- 
litical motives  or  the  sincerity  of  any 
other  Member.  That  practice  was 
being  done  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  that  Is  the  reason  that  the 
rule  was  changed  by  the  former 
Speaker.  The  order  to  permit  televi- 
sion panning  of  the  House  shows  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  who  were 
watching  the  debate  who  is  present  on 
the  floor  and  paying  attention  to  the 
charges  that  were  being  leveled  by 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  The  TV  panning  tends  to  re- 
strain the  abuse  and  should  be  contin- 
ued. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  shock  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I 
also  believe  that  worst  case  makes  bad 
law.  That  is  what  this  situation  results 
from,  worst  case.  My  colleague  from 
Arkansas  pointed  out  the  worst  case.  I 
am  one  of  those  Members  whose  credi- 
bility and  integrity  were  impugned  on 
the  floor  of  this  Congress,  was  chal- 
lenged by  a  Member  of  this  body,  a 
person  whom  I  would  love  to  debate 
anjrwhere,  anytime,  under  any  circum- 
stances, because  I  would  blow  that 
person  away. 

I  am  not  playing  to  the  audience.  I 
just  want  to  make  my  point. 

But  that  person  challenged  when  no 
one  was  on  the  floor.  That  person 
challenged  when  this  gentleman  was 
not  on  the  floor.  So  it  was  indeed 
worst  case. 

Worst  case  makes  bad  law.  This  gen- 
tleman was  not  the  only  person  whose 
integrity  and  credibility  in  this  body 
were  challenged. 

D    1830 

I  believe  that  the  person  that  chal- 
lenged is  not  strong  enough  to  chal- 
lenge on  the  floor  in  front  of  433  other 
Members  and  America,  but  was  able  to 
do  it  when  no  one  was  on  the  floor. 
And  that  is  worst  case. 

So  worst  case  makes  bad  law.  The 
Speaker  decided:  Pan  the  group. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  I  think 
that  that  is  demeaning.  I  think  it  does 
reduce  us  to  a  petty  body. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  original 
point.  There  was  a  demeaning,  petty 
set  of  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to 
another  demeaning  petty  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. So  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tlemen on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  that 
panning  should  go  out  the  window. 
But  I  am  not  sure  this  amendment  is 
the  way  to  deal  with  it,  because  it  is 
not  Just  panning.  What  it  is  also  is 
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how  you  use,  how  you  use  this  body 
after  the  close  of  business. 

I  think  when  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Htde]  said  that  if  a  person 
moves  forward  and  Impugns  the  integ- 
rity that  they  ought  to  be  called 
before  the  Ethics  Committee  and  sev- 
eral Members  on  this  side  applauded,  I 
did  as  well.  I  think  that  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion. 

So  I  think  what  the  gentleman  has 
raised  with  this  amendment  is  an  issue 
that  does  need  to  be  dealt  with,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  goes  away  by  voting  for 
or  against  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

What  I  would  suggest  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  Is 
let  us  make  a  commitment  here  that 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle 
come  together  to  look  at  how  special 
orders  are  treated  and  the  question  of 
panning  can  be  dealt  with  in  its  totali- 
ty in  the  universal  nature  of  the  issues 
that  are  realities  at  this  moment.  It  is 
not  just  the  panning. 

Mr.  LETWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomla. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Callfomla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  colleague  helps  me  do  some- 
thing that  I  desperately  would  like  to 
accomplish,  and  that  is  this  amend- 
ment was  not  designed  to  polarize  in  a 
partisan  sense  the  House,  but  rather 
to  revisit  where  we  have  been  and 
maybe  get  to  the  heart  of  the  impact 
of  what  we  have  done. 

The  gentleman  makes  the  point  that 
indeed  the  worst  of  law  can  be  made 
by  the  worst  case,  and  we  are  talking 
here  about  the  fundamentals  of  free 
speech,  the  ability  of  people  to  go  to  a 
park  or  indeed  if  they  are  elected  to 
come  to  the  floor  to  express  their  view 
as  their  position  as  the  House  allows 
them  to  so  express  that  view.  To  want 
to  undermine  or  ridicule  that  expres- 
sion should  not  be  our  purpose,  and 
the  gentleman  has  said  that  very  well. 

Mr.  piTT.T.TTvrs  Exactly. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  woxild  hope  that  we  could  revis- 
it this  issue  by  way  of  the  Speaker 
calling  many  of  the  leadership  togeth- 
er from  both  sides  and  see  if  we 
cannot  change  where  we  have  been. 
But  it  was  important  that  we  make 
this  point  today,  and  the  gentleman 
has  helped  us  to  make  it. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. I  certainly  as  one  Member  of 
this  body  am  not  part  of  the  leader- 
ship of  this  body  but  I  am  a  significant 
Member  in  this  body  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  would  join  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  with  his  credibility 
and  his  integrity  on  the  line,  and  that 
of  other  Members  who  have  said  that 
the  leadership  will  sit  down  to  deal 
with  this,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
Just  a  question  of  panning.  I  think  it  is 


the  question  of  how  we  use  and  or 
abuse  this  process. 

I  join  this  gentleman  and  any  other 
gentleman  in  this  body  to  make  sure 
that  this  institution  functions  with 
dignity  and  fimctions  with  respect.  I 
have  tried  diligently  to  treat  every 
single  Member  of  this  body,  even 
people  who  are  arch  adversaries,  with 
dignity  and  respect.  Sometimes  they 
have  not  come  back  the  same  way,  and 
in  this  instance  they  did  not  come 
back  the  same  way. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  Just  for  a  moment 
further? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomla  [Mr.  Del- 
Ltms]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Dellums  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additonal  minute.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  in  the  hopes  that 
we  can  resolve  this  matter  expeditious- 
ly. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  again  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  point.  My  real  point  here  is  to  try 
to  appeal  to  the  Speaker,  for  I  know 
he  is  concerned  about  the  integrity  of 
this  House  and  its  credibility. 

Please,  Mr.  Chairman,  bring  us  to- 
gether and  make  some  sense  out  of 
this  nile.  Today  I  think  we  will  see  a 
bipartisan  expression  of  concern  about 
this  issue.  We  have  gone  too  far  in  un- 
dermining the  credibility  of  the  House 
and  of  free  speech  in  this  House. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league very  much. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  CJhalrman,  I  want  to  say  a 
couple  of  things  for  the  record  here. 

First  of  all,  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  California  that  we  will  remember 
I  believe  in  1984  that  I  was  one  of 
those  who  refused  to  use  the  gentle- 
man's name  and  in  fact  it  was  a  Demo- 
crat who  used  the  gentleman's  name 
in  a  s[>ecial  order.  I  would  not  use  this 
name. 

Second,  anyone  who  wants  to  go 
back  and  read  the  colloquy  with  the 
past  Speaker,  Mr.  O'Neill,  will  discover 
that  letters  were  mailed  to  every 
person  named  during  the  special 
orders  which  made  the  past  Speaker 
very  angry,  and  in  fact  it  was  conceded 
on  the  floor  during  a  point  of  personal 
privilege  which  lasted  for  an  hour  that 
it  was  the  House  mall  room  which  had 
lost  the  letter.  But  letters  were  mailed 
to  every  single  Member  named. 

Third,  someone  referred  to  redbait- 
ing. In  fact,  the  report  which  was  later 
published  as  the  Gregorski  Papers, 
which  were  used  by  Jeane  Kirkpatrlck 
as  the  basis  for  much  of  her  speech 
about  San  Francisco  Democrats,  the 


entire  report  was  essentially  quoting 
Member  after  Member,  what  they  said 
would  happen  in  foreign  policy  and 
what  in  fact  happened.  It  was  the 
words  of  the  Members  themselves.  It 
was  not  any  particular  reference 
except  that  they  were  wrong,  that 
what  they  said  would  happen  did  not 
happen. 

Fourth,  arguments  about  courage 
are  silly.  The  two  Members  on  our  side 
who  most  frequently  use  special  orders 
are  the  two  Members  on  our  side  who 
are  the  most  willing  to  engage  in 
debate  during  the  day.  We  do  not 
object.  We  are  quite  happy  if  any  of 
our  colleagues  want  to  come  down  and 
debate  during  special  orders  or  during 
the  day.  That  is  foolish. 

P^th,  panning  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  those  of  us  who  think 
one  of  our  major  jobs  is  to  reach 
America.  We  have  proven  that  for  3 
years.  If  you  want  to  pan,  fine,  we  will 
keep  speaking  and  300,000  people  will 
keep  watching.  That  does  not  bother 
us. 

It  does  seem  to  me  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  House  we  should  either 
pan  all  of  the  time  and  say,  hey,  this  is 
a  large,  complex,  extended  organism, 
one  room  of  which  is  the  House  Cham- 
ber, or  we  should  not  pan  at  all.  I  can 
live  with  either  one.  I  Just  think  it  is 
demeaning  the  House  and  it  is  silly. 

Finally,  two  things  that  were  said 
that  I  think  every  Member  should 
think  about.  Someone  said  there  is 
more  important  business.  Is  there? 
The  day  Patrick  Henry  gave  his  great 
speech  in  Williamsburg,  was  the  more 
important  business  the  PAC  reception, 
was  the  more  important  business  earn- 
ing the  honorarium,  was  the  more  im- 
portant business  the  committee  meet- 
ing down  the  hall?  I  do  not  know.  But 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  genius  of 
the  House  is  that  every  Member,  no 
matter  what  faction,  no  matter  what 
ideology,  no  matter  what  region,  every 
Member  has  the  right  to  be  heard,  no 
matter  how  foolish  all  of  us,  including 
this  gentleman  from  (jreorgla,  can  be, 
all  of  us  have  the  right  to  be  heard,  all 
of  us  should  be  heard. 

Finally,  someone  said  after  the  close 
of  business.  Let  me  say  to  all  of  my 
colleagues,  America  and  the  free  world 
are  going  through  extraordinary 
changes.  Words  have  meaning.  Cer- 
tainly my  colleague  from  Atlantic 
knows  that  words  changed  his  life,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Callfomla,  who  so 
eloquently  has  led  us  on  occasion  to 
think  through  things  we  would  not 
otherwise  have  thought,  knows  words 
have  not  only  changed  his  life,  they 
have  changed  the  world.  I  am  not  sure 
there  is  a  more  important  business 
than  the  right  of  every  minority  fac- 
tion, whether  right  or  left,  whether 
Republican  or  Democrat,  whether 
black  or  white,  Asian  or  Indian.  Ameri- 
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can  or  anything,  to  come  down  here 
and  to  speak. 

So  all  I  am  suRgesting  to  the  Speak- 
er In  that  bipartisan  panel  is  decide 
what  best  serves  the  decorum  of  the 
House,  the  world,  the  people  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  and  do 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

UKORDED  VOTK 

BCr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — ayes  166,  noes 
213.  not  voting  54,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  225] 
AYES— 166 


ArrhDr 

Armey 

Hansen 

Porter 

BarttiMn 

Hastert 

QulUen 

Baker 

Hefley 

Ravenel 

Ballenger 

Henry 

Regula 

BarUeU 

Hener 

Rhodes 

Barton 

HUer 

Ridge 

Batfman 

Hopkins 

Rlnaldo 

BenUejr 

Horton 

Rltter 

Bereuter 

Houghton 

RoberU 

BfllraUs 

Hunter 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly acainst. 

Mr.  Holloway  for,  with  Mr.  Anthony 
against. 


Mr.  Robert  F.  SnUth  for,  with  Mr.  LeUnd 
against. 

Mr.  Schulze  for,  with  Mr.  Towns  against. 

Mr.  Doman  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Akaka  against. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMXNDKEirT  OrTERED  B7  m.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walkxr:  On 
page  7,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sac.  103.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  ongoing  pattern  of 
questionable  ethical  conduct  within  the 
House  is  deplorable,  and  that  a  special  bi- 
partisan commission  should  be  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  this  pattern  of 
corruption,  and  for  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
ing reforms. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  and  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  time 
did  we  start  the  first  vote  today? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  bill  was  taken  up  at  3:30 
p.m.  I  think  we  had  a  vote  somewhere 
around  5,  5:30,  if  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  As  long  as  we  are 
going  to  have  to  be  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  we  do  not  know  for 
how  long  and  this  is  the  way  the 
schedule  runs,  we  might  as  well  make 
it  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  under  his  reserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  hope  the 
gentleman  would  not  do  that.  We  in 
fact  did  come  to  an  agreement  here.  It 
would  be  very  worthwhile,  I  think,  in 
terms  of  moving  ahead.  We  have  a 
number  of  other  sunendments.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  be  here  plenty  late 
anyhow  voting.  It  seems  to  me  on  this 
amendment  it  would  make  a  lot  of 
sense  to  go  with  an  hour's  worth  of 
debate  and  at  least  give  it  some  time 
limit.  We  may  not  even  need  the  hour. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
gaining my  time,  we  seem  to  nin  this 


place  in  a  state  of  confusion.  I  am  not 
very  constrained  to  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection, but  I  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
request  is  that  debate  be  limited  to  1 
hour  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  the  time  to  be 
controlled,  one-half  hour  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  and  one-half  hour  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  lib. 
Fazio]. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Walker]  for  one-half  hour. 

PARLIAMEirTARY  IRQITIKT 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Ii4r.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  was 
under  the  impression  and  I  prestune 
that  the  limitation  on  debate  was 
upon  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  All  amend- 
ments thereto?  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  D  1900 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  understand 
from  the  outset  what  this  amendment 
is.  It  is  a  sense-of-the-House  amend- 
ment, and  so,  therefore,  it  is  express- 
ing our  opinion.  It  has  no  legislative 
content  beyond  expressing  our  opin- 
ion. 

It  says  that  we  are  concerned  and 
find  deplorable  an  ongoing  pattern  of 
questionable  ethical  conduct  in  the 
House,  which  I  think  most  Members 
can  relate  to. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  to  please  allow  me 
to  finish  my  statement.  We  do  have  a 
limitation  of  time  here,  so  I  want  to  be 
a  little  careful  with  the  time. 

It  says  that  that  pattern  is  deplora- 
ble, and  I  would  hope  that  most  Mem- 
bers can  agree  that  we  should  deplore 
the  pattern  of  imethical  behavior. 

Finally— and  I  suppose  this  is  what 
creates  some  controversy  in  some  peo- 
ple's minds— what  it  does  is  suggest 
that  we  should  have  a  special  biparti- 
san (M>mmlssion  that  would  be  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  pattern  of  corruption  that  has  en- 
voloped  the  House,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  reforms.  I  casi  un- 
derstand that  some  people  would  be 
concerned  about  that  particular  provi- 
sion. 


Once  again,  I  say  that  this  amend- 
ment does  nothing  to  set  that  up.  It 
simply  expresses  our  opinion  that  that 
ought  to  be  done. 

Now,  why?  Why  go  to  that  kind  of  a 
process  as  we  deplore  that  which  has 
become  a  problem  of  ethical  conduct 
in  the  House?  Well,  first,  let  me  say 
that  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  any  kind  of  reference  to  the 
Ethics  Committee  and  the  work  that  it 
does.  This  is  an  attempt  to  say  to  the 
Ethics  Committee  that  we  understand 
how  difficult  their  Job  is,  that  working 
in  the  collegia]  atmosphere  as  they  do 
in  this  body,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
give  them  an  assignment  to  the  pros- 
ecutor and  defender  of  the  House,  and 
with  all  the  other  things  that  go  on. 
We  say,  "It  is  very  difficult  for  you  to 
operate  behind  closed  doors  exclusive- 
ly, as  we  say  you  must,  and  then  to 
also  assure  the  public  that  the  House 
is  acting  on  ethical  questions." 

But  the  fact  is  that  that  process  has 
led  to  some  very,  very  difficult  precep- 
tions  with  regard  to  the  public,  that 
the  public,  too,  is  concerned  about  this 
body  and  feels  very  strongly  that  ethi- 
cal misconduct  in  this  Institution  has 
in  fact  lowered  its  esteem. 

I  think  we  should  be  concerned 
about  that.  In  the  200th  anniversary 
of  our  Constitution,  I  think  we  should 
be  concerned  about  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  American  people  regard  this 
House  as  an  ethical  morass,  and  I 
would  hope  that  what  we  would  do  is 
say  that  we  should  determine  ways 
and  means  of  clearing  it  up. 

So  what  this  amendment  suggests  is 
that  we  reach  outside  to  a  commission 
that  would  be  made  up  of  distin- 
guished citizens,  six  distinguished  citi- 
zens, and  that  they  would  come  in  and 
investigate  the  problem. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  As  I  told  the  other 
gentleman,  if  you  would  allow  me  to 
finish  my  statement,  it  would  be  very 
much  appreciated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  commission 
would  come  in  and  investigate  the 
problem  we  would  be  facing.  These  are 
not  individual  cases,  I  might  say.  That 
is  the  assignment  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. We  are  not  looking  for  a  body 
that  would  investigate  individual 
cases.  I  am  looking  for  a  commission 
that  would  look  at  the  pattern  of  the 
problem  around  here  and  say,  OK, 
here  is  what  has  gone  wrong,  and  here 
is  what  we  should  do  to  correct  It."  It 
seems  that  would  be  something  of 
value  for  this  House  to  do  at  this  time. 
We  in  this  body  have  an  obligation 
that  goes  far  beyond  our  own  individ- 
ual service.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
be  a  body  that  Is  looked  at  with  re- 
spect by  the  entire  country.  The  laws 
that  we  make  wiU  only  be  respected  if 
we  are  worthy  of  respect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
things  that  we  can  do  to  assure  the 


public  that  we  are  Indeed  worthy  of 
respect  is  to  try  to  correct  that  which 
has  so  apparently  gone  wrong.  That  Is 
what  we  are  actempting  to  do  with  the 
amendment.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  could  approve  this  amend- 
ment saying  that  we  know  we  have  a 
problem,  we  want  to  do  something 
about  that  problem,  and  let  us  move 
forward  and  do  something  that  will  be 
meaningful  in  terms  of  addressing  the 
problem  for  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks pointing  out  that  this  is  the 
200th  anniversary  of  our  Constitution, 
and  I  should  think  that  especially  In 
light  of  the  200th  anniversary,  as  the 
gentleman  suggests,  we  should  be 
paying  particular  attention  to  the 
Constitution.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
portion  of  the  Constitution  that  says 
that  "each  House  may  punish  its 
Members  for  disorderly  behavior,"  and 
so  forth.  It  says  that  each  House  shall 
do  that. 

Does  the  gentleman  really  feel  that 
we  should  delegate  that  authority? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No,  the  gentleman 
has  not  evidently  listened  to  what  I 
said. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
that  suggests  we  are  going  to  delegate 
that.  We  are  going  to  have  a  commis- 
sion that  is  going  to  tell  us  how  we  can 
get  around  to  the  business  of  doing 
that  Job  of  punishment.  The  fact  is 
that  we  do  have  a  standard  around 
here  at  the  present  time  which  basi- 
cally says,  as  the  old  movie  Love  Story 
says,  "Love  means  never  having  to  say 
I'm  sorry,"  but  in  the  House  right  now 
I  am  afraid  that  we  have  a  standard 
that  says,  "E^^hlcs  means  only  having 
to  say  I'm  sorry." 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  high  time 
that  we  have  some  people  come  in  and 
tell  us  how  we  can  in  fact  do  the  Job  of 
punishing  the  Members  for  that  which 
is  totally  unethical  behavior.  So  this  is 
perfectly  in  line  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  I  am  as  familiar  with 
that  as  the  gentleman  is. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  the 
record  show  that  the  last  time  the 
House  created  an  outside  commission 
to  advise  it,  it  recommended  a  $120,000 
per  annum  pay  raise  for  each  Member 
of  Congress. 
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Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Bflr.  Dixon],  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  recog- 
nize the  spirit  in  which  this  amend- 
ment is  brought  to  the  floor,  particu- 
larly as  it  relates  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  saying  that  it  is  not  di- 
rected at  the  Ethics  Committee  or  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

Let  me  take  Just  a  moment  to  thank 
those  Members  who  serve  on  that 
committee.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
body  that  it  is  the  only  bipartisan 
committee  in  the  House  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  six  Republicans  and  six 
Democrats  on  that  committee. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  I 
have  served  on  the  committee  for 
some  5  years  and  have  acted  for  some 
3  years  as  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. In  some  sense,  it  is  a  thanldess 
Job,  and  in  some  sense  it  is  certainly  a 
very  worthwhile  job  when  you  feel 
you  are  not  only  protecting  this  insti- 
tution, which  is  very  important,  but 
protecting  the  rights  of  Members. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  in  the 
5  years  that  I  have  served  on  that 
committee  all  of  the  committee  re- 
ports adopted  have  been  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  That  means  that  the  six 
Democrats  and  the  six  Republicans 
have  voted  for  the  report.  There  is  one 
exception  to  that.  One  member  of  the 
committee  felt  at  one  time  that  he  was 
Just  too  close  to  a  Member  of  the 
House,  so  that  he  could  not  vote  for 
the  report.  We  have  seen  grown  men 
cry  on  that  committee  and  struggle  in- 
tellectually to  try  to  do  the  right  thing 
for  the  Member  and.  most  important- 
ly, the  institution. 

Now,  the  House  Rules  and  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  were  passed 
in  1978,  and  it  could  not  foresee  every 
factual  situation  that  could  occur  in 
perpetuity  in  this  House.  For  the  last 
2  years  we  have  been  dealing  with 
some  very  difficult  areas  of  financial 
disclosure  and  when  there  has  in  fact 
been  the  violation  of  a  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  stood 
in  this  well  some  25  or  35  minutes  ago 
and  waved  a  1,400-page  document,  a 
thorough  analysis  of  one  alleged  mis- 
conduct. We  examined  that  document, 
and  if  you  have  the  time  to  read  it, 
you  will  find  that  there  were  extenuat- 
ing and  mitigating  circumstances. 

Most  importantly,  what  the  pursuers 
of  this  amendment  are  disagreeing 
with,  when  you  listen  to  them  careful- 
ly, is  not  that  there  has  been  any 
coverup  on  the  committee,  not  that 
there  has  not  been  full  disclosure,  but 
they  have  disagreed  with  the  bottom- 


line  decision  that  was  made  and  the 
action  either  taken  by  the  committee 
or  the  lack  of  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee. Now,  that  is  their  right  to  do 
so.  It  is  certainly  their  right  as  non- 
members  of  the  committee  or  as  one 
who  has  not  digested  all  of  the  facts  to 
disagree  with  the  bottom  line. 

But  no  one  is  saying  that  the  com- 
mittee has  not  done  its  Jobs,  that  it 
has  not  done  an  investigation  or  it  has 
in  some  way  caused  a  coverup  or  it  has 
not  made  a  full  disclosure,  but,  rather, 
they  are  doing  what  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  did  here  some  half  hour 
ago  when  he  took  a  1,400-page  docu- 
ment and  tried  to  summarize  it  on  one 
piece  of  paper  in  a  minute  and  a  half. 

This  committee  labors  long  hours  to 
try  to  come  to  the  appropriate  finding 
based  on  the  facts.  I  have  listened  to 
the  critics  of  the  committee,  and  they 
are  talking  about  Members  of  this 
Congress.  Generally  they  fall  into 
three  general  groups:  one  is  a  group  of 
a  few  that  have  been  named  as  sub- 
jects of  some  criminal  investigation, 
and  certainly  those  Members  are  enti- 
tled to  their  day  in  court  and  an  adju- 
dication of  their  case  in  court  before 
this  committee  acts. 

The  second  is  some  general  gossip 
that  has  been  raised  to  the  point  of 
publication  in  some  magazine,  and  in 
most  of  those  cases  the  committee  has 
reviewed  it  and  decided  that  they  were 
not  worthy  of  investigation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]  has  expired. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dixon]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
we  have  the  largest  disagreement  is 
where  the  committee  has  published  a 
report  or  taken  some  action  and  these 
Members  disagree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  address  myself 
to  the  amendment  itself.  It  says  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  this  House  that  the  on- 
going pattern  of  questionable  ethical 
conduct  within  the  House  is  deplora- 
ble. 

There  is  no  ongoing  pattern  of  ques- 
tionable ethical  conduct.  Yes,  there 
have  been  a  few  Members  who  have 
been  questioned  about  their  financial 
disclosure  or  some  potential  violation 
of  a  House  rule,  but  that  does  not 
make  a  pattern.  There  are  435  people 
here,  so  there  is  no  proof  or  no  show- 
ing that  there  is  a  pattern. 

Second,  it  says  that  there  should  be 
a  bipartisan  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  this  pattern  of 
corruption.  There  has  been  no  show- 
ing of  any  corruption.  We  have  clearly 
pointed  out  to  this  body  where  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  a  House  riile, 
but  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  Member 
is  corrupt. 

And  so  I  say  to  the  Members,  Mr. 
Chairman,   that   there   has   been   no 


showing  of  any  pattern  here  of  unethi- 
cal conduct. 
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Certainly  there  has  been  no  showing 
of  a  pattern  of  corruption,  and  this 
House  has  the  capability,  the  leader- 
ship and  the  capacity  to  draw  on  any 
resources  we  want. 

If  we  want  to  modify  our  rules  as 
they  relate  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  so  be  it, 
but  do  not  vote  for  something  like  this 
that  sounds  like  motherhood. 

You  displace  yourself  if  you  think 
that  there  has  been  a  pattern  of  un- 
ethical conduct.  You  displace  yourself 
when  you  think  that  this  House  is  cor- 
rupt; it  it  not. 

I  hope  we  have  the  courage  to  vote  it 
down. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dixon),  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct.  I  was  not  going  to  use 
this,  but  let  me  read  a  few  things. 

We  have  had  understatement  of 
income  on  financial  disclosure  state- 
ments, use  of  campaign  funds  for  per- 
sonal use,  charges  of  bribery,  improper 
use  of  the  congressional  payroll,  im- 
proper use  of  the  voting  card,  hiring 
ghost  employees,  to  give  the  Members 
the  short  list. 

That  is  in  fact  a  pattern  this  House 
wants  to  address. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  know  the  cases  that  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to.  I  saw  some 
material  that  the  gentleman  released 
today  at  a  press  conference,  but  I  do 
not  know  when  those  occurred  and 
over  what  period  they  occurred. 

I  do  Imow  currently,  and  for  the  last 
5  years,  and  I  can  state  that  there  is 
no  pattern. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  opinion, 
but  the  gentleman's  opinion  is  totally 
different  from  my  opinion,  and  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sympathy  for 
the  problems  of  the  committee;  but 
when  recently  I  asked  the  committee, 
based  on  some  rumors,  was  it  true  that 
at  the  time  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Daniel]  was  reprimand- 


ed, there  were  23  other  Members  in- 
volved in  the  same  behavior,  none  of 
whom  I  will  cite.  The  committee  said. 
"We  will  not  discuss  that." 

In  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine,  the 
committee  would  answer  no  questions 
and  had  no  comment. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon,  a 
former  Member,  was  quoted  as  saying, 
the  committee  had  cleared  him  be- 
cause the  committee  had  taken  no 
action.  The  New  York  Times  said  the 
committee  cleared  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  and  used  the  term  "ex- 
onerated." 

The  gentleman  said  that  the  gentle- 
man disagreed  with  the  ongoing  pat- 
tern of  unethical  conduct,  and  that 
there  has  been  no  showing  of  a  pat- 
tern of  corruption. 

My  understanding  of  the  House 
rules  is.  Ijecause  of  the  rules  of  comity, 
we  cannot  in  fact  on  the  House  floor 
prove  any  pattern  of  corruption,  be- 
cause it  is  not  discussed  on  the  House 
floor. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  go  by  the  rules  of  evidence.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  but  it  would  seem  to  me, 
in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  each 
individual  Member,  the  committee  is 
not  in  a  position  to  make  evidence  or 
the  lack  thereof  available  to  any 
Member  of  the  body  that  should  ask 
for  it  until  it  has  concluded  and  made 
public  its  findings. 

That  is  why  this  is  a  sensitive  posi- 
tion. Only  certain  Members  sit  on  this 
committee,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
mutual  trust;  and  it  is  bipartisan  in 
nature.  It  is  only  proper  that  the  com- 
mittee not  willy-nilly  provide  informa- 
tion to  any  Member  who  asks  for  it. 

We  probably  have  tighter  proce- 
dures now  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory, not  Just  to  protect  the  rights  of 
individual  Members,  but  those  proce- 
dures are  also  designed  to  protect  the 
entire  legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment and  the  public  in  general. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  might  Just  say 
that  we  are  suggesting  when  there  are 
10  Members  currently  being  men- 
tioned in  the  national  media  for  spe- 
cific allegations,  aUegations,  that  to 
suggest  that  6  outside  eminent  Ameri- 
cans review  the  process  is  not  too 
strong  a  reaction. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking  for,  not 
giving  them  any  power  except  review 
and  recommendation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  resolution.  I  think  in  listening  to 


the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dixon]  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct,  I  think  perhaps  there 
may  be  some  information  miscon- 
strued here. 

I  do  not  luiow  why  any  Member  of 
this  House  would  object  to  having 
some  very  competent,  qualified  indi- 
viduals take  a  look  from  the  outside  in 
terms  of  how  we  govern  ourselves  in 
terms  of  ethical  conduct.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  should  be  afraid  of 
that. 

If  we  are  afraid  of  that,  the  House  of 
Representatives  might  be  In  more 
trouble  than  it  appears. 

I  have  a  couple  of  statistics  about 
what  the  perception  of  the  American 
people  is  about  how  we  are  conducting 
ourselves  here  in  these  types  of  inci- 
dents. 

This  is  from  the  ABC-Washington 
Post  poll. 

As  recently  as  1985,  73  percent  of  all 
people  polled  agreed  that  to  win  elec- 
tions, most  candidates  for  Congress 
make  promises  they  have  no  intention 
of  keeping. 

Seventy-one  percent  believe  that 
Congressmen  would  lie  if  they  felt  the 
truth  would  hurt  them  politically. 

Seventy  percent  felt  that  Members 
of  Congress  cared  more  about  special 
interests  than  they  cared  about  their 
constituents.  Sixty-four  percent  felt 
that  most  Members  of  Congress  care 
more  about  keeping  power  than  they 
do  about  the  best  interests  of  America. 

Frankly,  in  addition,  only  20  percent 
of  the  American  public  rate  Congress- 
men as  being  ethical.  That  concerns 
me. 

I  gave  up  a  career  in  business  to 
come  here.  No  Member  is  maintaining 
that  everybody  is  perfect. 

I  think  if  we  are  afraid  to  take  a  look 
at  the  way  we  deal  with  this  issue  in 
this  Congress,  we  are  making  a  very, 
very  serious  mistake. 

James  Madison  in  The  Federalist 
Papers  foresaw  this.  He  was  very  clear 
about  it.  He  said: 

The  aim  of  every  political  constitution  is. 
or  ought  to  be,  first  to  obtain  for  rulers  men 
who  possess  the  moet  wisdom  to  discern  and 
the  meet  virtue  to  pursue  the  common  good 
of  society,  and  in  the  next  place  to  take  the 
most  effectual  precautions  for  keeping 
them  virtuous  whilst  they  continue  to  hold 
their  public  trust. 

So  Madison  in  The  Federalist  Papers 
addressed  this  issue.  I  think  so  say 
that  the  Ethics  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  comprised 
of  12  members,  bipartisan— nobody  is 
accusing  anybody  of  anything  else  on 
this  issue,  it  is  not  a  personal  attack 
against  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. What  we  are  saying  is  why  not 
look  into  the  procedures  in  terms  of 
how  we  deal  with  ethics  in  this  body. 

The  point  is,  if  we  were  doing  that 
good  a  Job  in  here,  this  perception 
would  not  be  the  case.  Why  does  that 


perception  prevail?  Yet.  98  percent  of 
us  win  reelection.  It  seems  inconsist- 
ent. 

Well,  the  problem  with  that  is  that 
Members  do  a  pretty  good  Job  through 
other  things  we  will  be  discussing  later 
on  in  this  bill,  like  the  Frank  and 
others,  to  keep  their  constituents 
pretty  well  informed  about  how  good  a 
Job  they  are  doing. 

But  the  point  is  ethics,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  like  being  pregnant.  You  either 
are  or  you  are  not.  You  are  not  a  little 
bit  pregnant.  You  are  not  a  little  bit 
ethical.  That  is  really  the  essence  of 
this  point. 

I  object  and  frankly  I  am  very  dis- 
gusted when  I  see  this  kind  of  (tolling 
data  coming  out  from  the  American 
people  on  Members  of  this  body.  It  is 
not  to  say  it  is  everybody.  Of  course.  It 
is  not  everybody.  Let  us  hope  not. 

We  are  not  even  saying  it  is  the  indi- 
viduals who  some  have  alluded  to  in 
this  debate.  What  we  are  sajring  is 
that  we  have  a  system  that  because  of 
its  nature,  we  are  doing  it  basically  in 
secret.  The  Contra  hearings  are  out  in 
the  open.  We  are  going  to  hear  from 
Ollie  North  next  week.  We  have  heard 
from  dozens  of  witnesses.  It  is  all  over 
America,  everything  about  that  scan- 
dal, all  about  Watergate  was  all  over 
the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers.  But 
what  happens  when  we  get  in  here? 
We  get  a  report  that  is  done  in  private 
and  what  is  written  is  what  we  want  to 
have  written  and  what  is  seen  is  what 
we  want  to  have  seen  and  nobody  else 
does  anything,  not  even  the  Members 
of  the  body. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Yes. 
I  am  glad  to  srield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  suggesting  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  reform  or  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  procedures 
of  this  House.  But  how  is  changing  the 
procedures  under  which  we  operate 
going  to  change  the  characters  of  the 
Members  who  are  elected  by  the 
public? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire. 
Well,  if  I  could  reclaim  my  time.  I 
would  answer  the  gentleman  by  saying 
that  I  think  the  individuals  who  are 
not  Members  of  Congress,  who  are  re- 
spected individuals,  both  political  par- 
ties, would  come  on  this  commission 
and  look  in  at  the  way  we  are  doing 
business.  They  are  not  going  to  go  in 
and  look  at  the  chairman's  decision  on 
any  particular  individual.  That  is  not 
the  point  of  this  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  OfcUf omla. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  the  point  perfectly.  It  is 
not  the  procediire  that  the  proponents 
of  this  resolution  are  talking  about. 
They  are  disagreeing  with  the  finding 
that  we  made.  No  one  has  raised  any- 
thing about  there  is  something  wrong 
with  our  procedvu*.  We  have  not 
heard  anyone  discuss  that. 

What  they  are  really  discussing  is  a 
disagreement  with  the  12  Members,  6 
Republicans  and  6  Democrats,  as  to 
the  bottom  line  that  we  came  out 
with.  That  Is  their  right;  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  appropriate  for  this  body 
to  say  that  there  is  an  ongoing  pattern 
of  Questionable  ethical  conduct  and 
corruption.  It  is  their  right  to  say 
that. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  ought  to  ex- 
amine what  they  are  saying.  They  are 
not  talking  about  something  procedur- 
ally. Ask  them  what  they  want  to  do 
procedurally. 

We  have  the  capacity  in  this  House 
to  do  that.  We  can  draw  on  any  expert 
at  any  university  anyplace  in  this 
world  without  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  But 
the  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
due  respect,  we  are  not  doing  that. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  We 
are  not  doing  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  are  71  percent  of  the  American 
people  who  say  differently. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Because  there  is  no 
issue  about  our  procedure.  Does  the 
gentleman  not  understand  what  they 
are  saying?  Thay  are  disagreeing  with 
the  bottom  line.  They  are  not  saying 
they  want  procedural  reform. 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  New  Hampshire. 
They  want  procedural  reform.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  can  say  that. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  gentleman  had 
better  check  them  again.  If  they  want 
procedural  authority,  they  would  not 
come  in  with  tliis  resolution.  They 
would  not  have  had  a  press  conference 
this  morning.  They  had  a  press  confer- 
ence for  procedural  reform. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire. 
That  was  me.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
press  conference. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Then  the  gentleman  is 
kidding  himself. 

PARUAMXirTART  mQUIKT 

Mr.  WALKKK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
we  going  to  divide  the  time  back  and 
forth?  This  gentleman  thinks  there 
may  be  a  problem  here  if  we  use  up  aU 
of  our  time  and  leave  time  to  the 
other  side.  If  the  other  side  is  not 
going  to  use  time,  that  is  one  thing. 
but  this  gentleman  is  not  prepared  to 


use  aU  of  his  time  only  to  leave  the 
whole  debate  at  the  end  to  the  other 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  in- 
dicate that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  15  minutes  remaining. 
The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]  has  21  minutes. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
desire  to  yield  any  time? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  maintain  my  time  at  this  time. 
There  are  seemingly  few  people  on  our 
side  who  wish  to  debate  this  issue,  but 
since  there  seem  to  be  more  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  let  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  allocate 
his  time.  We  will  then  close  with  those 
Members  who  wish  to  conclude. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  19  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WAIoKER.  If  the  gentleman  has 
no  more  Members  to  speak,  then  he 
has  an  obligation  to  use  the  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  have  very  few  Mem- 
bers at  this  point.  At  this  point  I  do 
not  intend  to  3^eld  back  my  time,  but 
neither  do  I  want  to  seek  Memt>ers  out 
who  may  want  to  comment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
recite  that  according  to  the  Chair's 
calculations,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  does  have  17  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  19  minutes  remaining,  so 
the  time  is  relatively  evenly  divided. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  DioGuardi]. 

Mr.  DioOUARDI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  for  his  comments  and 
just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  you 
define  the  issue  as  procedures  or  the 
bottom  line,  as  the  gentleman  cites, 
the  real  problem  is  that  the  public  is 
not  buying  what  we  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  I  wiU  not,  I  just 
want  to  get  through  with  my  state- 
ment. 

Why  is  it  that  we  have  a  perception 
in  the  public  that  we  do  not  have  peer 
review  here  in  the  House?  Why  is  it 
that  there  is  so  much  being  written 
and  there  are  so  many  polls  taken  that 
show  us  in  a  bad  light?  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  if  we  are  going  to  have  account- 
ability  

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  let  me  respond? 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  No,  I  wiU  not. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  accountabil- 
ity here  in  the  House,  it  Involves  more 
than  nimibers.  It  involves  being  ac- 
countable for  our  actions  as  well. 

I  think  what  is  being  proposed  here 
is  a  simple  mechanism  to  get  real  peer 
review.  Maybe  our  real  peers  are  not 
other  Congressmen.  Maybe  there  is 
too  much  collegiality  here  in  the 
House.  Maybe  it  is  time  that  we  looked 


at  what  some  of  the  other  esteemed 
professions  who  get  rated  very  high  in 
public  opinion  polls  do,  such  as  doc- 
tors, engineers  and  CPA's.  They  have 
real  peer  review. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  some 
professions  that  are  not  required  to 
have  public  oversight  boards  who  have 
private  corporations  and  private  part- 
nerships, but  nevertheless  impose  on 
themselves  that  very  high  standard  so 
that  the  public  can  feel  that  there  is 
credibility  in  what  they  do. 

So  I  think  there  is  ample  cause  to  be 
looking  at  this  issue  because  the 
public  in  my  mind  has  issued  a  verdict 
that  something  is  not  right  here  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Pashayan]. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  question  of  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  I  think  that 
he  has  raised  a  very  interesting  point, 
peer  review.  "Peer"  means  "equal."  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  people  best  able 
to  judge  their  peers  are  people  in  like 
circumstances,  and  that  means 
Member  to  Member.  What  this 
amendment  attempts  to  do  is  to  dele- 
gate to  a  group  of  people  who  are  not 
Members — that  is,  not  peers — some  au- 
thority to  pass  some  kind  of  a  judg- 
ment or  to  make  suggestions  on  how 
to  pass  judgment.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  "i>eer"  at  all. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  my 
friend  as  to  whether  he  agrees  with 
me. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  think  if  we  are  going  to 
look  at  the  real  peers  that  we  have,  it 
is  the  people  who  vote  to  get  us  here. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
establish  credibility  with  the  public,  at 
some  point  we  have  to  get  back  to  a 
vehicle  where  the  public  feels  that 
they  liave  something  to  say  about  set- 
ting the  ethical  behavior,  or  at  least 
monitoring  ethical  behavior  here  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  the  people  are  su- 
preme in  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  I  would  say  that 
we  all  answer  to  the  people  ultimately, 
yes. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  WeU,  then,  how 
can  we  t>e  peers  to  the  people?  We  are 
under  the  people. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Well,  the  point  is 
that  in  terms  of  citizens'  involvement 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  there  may  be 
too  much  collegiality  here  in  the 
House,  and  there  is  not  enough  intro- 
spection going  on  with  respect  to  ethi- 
cal review. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  am  talking  about 
peer,  whether  the  gentleman  agrees  if 
somebody  is  superior  or  supreme,  as 


he  says  the  people  are,  how  then  could 
they  be  our  peers. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  That  is  not  the 
issue. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  am  just  asking 
about  the  gentleman's  statement  on 
peerage. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  We  are  here,  not 
playing  on  the  words,  we  are 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  am  not  playing 
on  the  words.  I  am  talking  about  con- 
cept. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  All  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  get  a  vehicle  that  will  allow 
the  public  at  large  to  view  this  body 
with  credibUity. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  That  is  the  gentle- 
man's opinion,  but  it  is  not  a  peer 
group. 

•  Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man can  define  it  the  way  he  wants. 
Right  now  the  public  I  think  deserves 
better  than  the  current  procedure  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  shaU  rely  on 
Webster's. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee was  earlier  saying  that  over  the 
last  5  years  things  have  been  this  way 
and  that  way.  I  remember  back  9 
years.  I  came  here  as  a  freshman  at  a 
time  when  we  had  a  Member  who  was 
serving  who  had  been  convicted  on  29 
counts  of  stealing  $70,000.  He  was  out 
on  appeal,  but  he  was  convicted. 
Under  American  law  he  was  guilty. 
And  he  was  voting  on  the  laws.  So  you 
had  a  convicted  felon  waiting  to  be 
sentenced  who  was  voting. 

I  had  promised  for  three  campaigns 
as  a  reform  candidate  back  home  in 
Georgia  that  I  would  move  on  ethics 
issues,  that  Congress  had  problems.  In 
the  first  session  of  my  first  term  as  a 
Member  for  the  first  time  in  50  years 
we  voted  an  expulsion.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult and  a  complicated  debate,  it  was 
an  emotional  debate.  The  Member  was 
not  expel  ed.  He  ultimately  lost  his  ap- 
peals and  he  went  to  jail. 

Later  in  that  same  term  Abscam 
broke  out.  It  was  a  bipartisan  problem. 
We  had  a  distinguished  gentleman  on 
our  side  who  was  caught  in  Abscam. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
House  Republican  Conference,  we  ex- 
pelled a  Member  for  corruption.  It  was 
a  deep,  bitter,  emotional  moment. 

Later  that  same  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  American  history,  we  expelled 
a  Member  for  corruption.  Never  before 
had  a  Member  lost  the  right  to  serve 
in  this  House  for  corruption.  We  have 
expelled  Members  for  acts  that  were 
regarded  as  treason  by  Yankees,  but 
there  had  never  been  an  expulsion  for 
corruption,  and  in  1980  there  was,  be- 
cause the  Abscam  scandal  was  so  large, 
affected  so  many  Members,  was  so 
clear,  the  evidence  on  videotape  was  so 


overwhelming,  that  it  was  unavoid- 
able. 

The  question  tonight  is  simple.  I  un- 
derstand the  pride  and  hard  work,  and 
I  think  that  every  Member  whom  I 
have  linown  who  served  on  the  Elthics 
Committee  has  worked  hard.  They 
have  sweated  blood  over  it.  It  is  a  ter- 
ribly, terribly  hard  thing  to  do  to 
judge  your  colleagues. 

But  I  would  appeal  to  every  Member 
of  this  House,  pull  out  the  collection 
of  clippings  which  are  currently  avail- 
able, and  ask  yourself,  are  you  proud 
of  the  current  record?  Are  you  com- 
fortable going  home  and  saying, 
"We're  doing  great.  We  have  a  clear 
standard,  and  our  Members  are  inside 
that  standard,  and  those  who  get  out- 
side get  whacked  back  into  the  stand- 
ard." 

Look  at  all  the  current  clippings. 
Look  at  the  last  6  or  8  weeks  of  clip- 
pings, and  ask  yourself,  "Do  I  feel 
good  saying  to  my  children  and  grand- 
children, 'That's  the  kind  of  Congress 
America  needs.  That  is  the  kind  of 
ethical  standard  America  needs.'  " 

All  that  I  would  suggest  is  that  we 
have  proposed  the  least  dangerous 
step,  not  any  significant  change.  All 
we  have  said  is  six  eminent  Ameri- 
cans— three  chosen  by  the  Speaker 
and  three  by  the  minority  leader- 
should  look  at  the  process  of  ethics 
and  should  look  at  the  current  stand- 
ard of  ethics,  and  should  report  back 
to  the  House  so  that  the  House  can 
then  decide  whether  it  should  take 
firmer  steps,  set  clearer  lines,  draw 
tighter  standards,  report  in  a  slightly 
different  way  to  itself.  That  is  all  we 
are  saying. 

If  you  are  comfortable  with  the  cur- 
rent press  coverage,  you  are  comforta- 
ble with  the  current  allegations,  you 
are  comfortable  with  the  current  prob- 
lems, you  should  vote  no.  This  is  not 
your  amendment.  But  if  you  would 
like  to  be  able  to  go  home  someday 
and  tell  your  children  and  grandchil- 
dren that  in  the  100th  Congress  you 
tried  to  make  sure  that  eminent  and 
respectable  Americans  from  the  out- 
side, our  true  peers— because  this  is  a 
House  of  Representatives,  it  is  not  a 
House  of  princes  of  power— our  true 
peers,  could  look  at  us  and  report, 
then  I  would  hope  that  you  would  vote 
"yes." 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  talking  about 
the  executive  branch  or  about  this 
branch  when  he  makes  those  charges? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DixoN]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
three  things  that  the  former  speaker 
said.  I  believe  that  we  came  to  the 
House  at  the  same  time,  sworn  in  in 


January  1979,  so  every  experience  that 
he  had  here,  I  have  shared  with  him. 

More  importantly,  I  suggest  that  the 
measure  and  the  standard  is  not  what 
press  clippings  are  saying.  No  one  who 
is  elected  to  Congress  is  ever  comforta- 
ble with  the  press  clippings.  That  is 
not  the  issue  around  here,  if  you  feel 
comfortable  with  press  clippings.  The 
issue  is  whether  you  feel  that  there 
has  been  a  pattern  of  questionable 
ethical  conduct  and  that  there  has 
been  a  pattern  of  corruption.  That  is 
what  the  resolution  says.  It  does  not 
say,  "Do  you  feel  comfortable  with  the 
press  clippings?"  So  let  us  keep  our 
eyes  on  what  is  occurring  here. 

This  is  an  idea  to  generate  some 
more  press  clippings,  and  that  is  not 
the  standard  that  we  should  judge  this 
House  by. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  is  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  has 
10  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  has 
16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thimk  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  just  helped  make 
a  i>oint.  If  this  were  the  executive 
branch  of  government  that  we  were 
talking  about  and  the  kinds  of  things 
that  have  been  in  the  press  recently, 
we  would  not  only  have  a  special  pros- 
ecutor looldng  into  the  matter,  we 
would  have  the  matter  before  a  con- 
gressional committee,  we  would  prob- 
ably have  formed  a  select  committee 
to  have  the  matter  on  television  every 
afternoon,  we  would  be  going  at  it  f uU 
force,  and  so  on.  The  fact  is  that 
around  here  the  process  though  when 
charges  are  made  in  this  body,  it  goes 
behind  closed  doors  too  often  not  to 
ever  be  heard  of  again. 

That  is  exactly  the  point.  We  hold 
one  standard  for  ethical  conduct  in 
the  executive  branch;  we  hold  our- 
selves to  a  totally  different  ethical 
standard  here. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  it  is  high 
time  to  bring  some  people  in  and  have 
them  say  to  this  House  what  the 
proper  ethical  standard  is  that  we 
ought  to  be  adopting. 

I  disagree  vehemently  with  the  char- 
acterization a  little  while  ago  that  we 
are  not  interested  in  procedures  in 
how  we  take  this  on.  That  is  absolute- 
ly wrong.  We  are  interested  only  in 
the  process,  only  in  the  procedures. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  formation 
of  the  special  commission. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Bennett],  a  former  chairman 
of  this  committee. 

Mr.  BEaOfETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
years  ago  I  was  of  the  opinion,  and 
stiU  am.  that  there  are  things  that 
some  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
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done  that  ought  to  be  looked  at  by 
their  peers  In  Congress  to  see  whether 
they  tse  proper  things  to  do. 

I  did  not  have  in  mind  and  Congress 
did  not  have  in  mind  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  separate  judicial 
system.  After  all.  every  Member  of 
Congress  is  subject,  like  every  other 
American  citizen,  to  be  tried  for  any 
crime  or  any  corruption  that  he  may 
be  a  party  to.  He  is  not  exempt  from 
being  tried  in  criminal  court  for  any- 
thing that  he  may  do  that  is  contrary 
to  law. 

The  thing  that  I  tried  to  bring  about 
was  a  committee  which  would  look 
Into  the  gray  areas  of  our  perform- 
ance, things  that  we  probably  should 
not  be  doing,  not  criminal  matters,  but 
things  that  were  improper  in  uphold- 
ing the  high  standards  of  this  House. 

D  1940 

We  created  a  committee  and  It  was 
I>erfected  by  other  Members  in  the 
subsequent  Congress. 

I  have  served  twice  as  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  such  a  committee,  but  I 
think  there  is  no  possible  way  in 
which  we  are  going  to  keep  down  criti- 
cism of  this  House.  There  is  no  way  to 
do  that. 

There  are  people  who  design  to 
throw  mud  at  Members  of  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  specific 
people,  or  because  it  makes  good  ad- 
vertisement for  whatever  they  have  in 
mind  doing.  And  so  I  myself  must  say 
I  come  up  today  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  primarily  because  I  think 
it  is  a  condemnation  of  Congress 
which  Congress  does  not  warrant. 

This  is  not  a  corrupt  body.  Nobody 
that  has  brain  one  would  say  that  it  is. 
It  is  not. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  might 
not  have  the  reputation  for  being  cor- 
rupt or  incompetent.  The  press  might 
well  make  us  look  that  way.  But  you 
know  it  is  not  true. 

I  had  not  prepared  myself  to  talk  on 
this  matter,  but  I  really  think,  and  I 
will  conclude  on  this,  I  consider  myself 
so  fortunate  that  I  have  served  here 
now  almost  40  years.  What  a  wonder- 
f\il  thing  my  constituents  allowed  me 
to  serve  in  this  wonderful  institution, 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  so 
touched  by  the  fact  that  they  have  al- 
lowed me  to  do  that. 

But  this  House  has  never  been  cor- 
rupt while  I  have  been  here,  never; 
never  been  bordering  on  it.  There  have 
been  individual  people.  That  is  true  in 
the  ministry,  that  is  true  in  the  artist- 
ry fields,  it  is  true  in  mechanics,  it  is 
true  in  big  business.  There  are  corrupt 
people  in  all  measures  of  life. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  probably  we 
are  the  least  corrupt  of  any  similar 
group  of  435  people  In  the  United 
States.  Why?  Because  every  2  vears  we 
have  to  be  Inspected  by  people  who 
want  to  beat  us  as  we  come  here,  and 


every  nuance  of  our  lives  is  inspected, 
every  foible,  every  mistake.  We  are  all 
full  of  mistakes.  Nobody  Is  perfect. 
There  was  only  one  person  perfect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  conclude  by 
saying  may  I  plead  with  you,  do  not 
condemn  Congress  as  a  corrupt  body. 
It  would  be  a  lie  to  do  that.  This  is  an 
honest  body.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody 
that  is  in  this  House  that  is  corrupt. 
There  may  be  some  that  are.  They  will 
follow  the  coiu-se  of  going  through  the 
Ethics  Committee.  It  will  be  found 
out. 

So  I  would  just  say  to  you  think  seri- 
ously before  casting  an  affirmative 
vote  for  an  amendment  which  would 
condemn  this  body  as  being  corrupt 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  institutions  America  has 
ever  brought  forth. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett], 
there  are  a  lot  of  fine  people  that 
work  in  the  District  of  Colvunbia  gov- 
ernment too,  and  just  last  Friday  this 
body  in  its  appropriation  bill  con- 
demned the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment as  being  corrupt.  Are  we 
going  to  have  a  different  standard  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  government 
than  we  do  here? 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]  will  indicate  that  we  modified 
the  amendment.  We  modified  the 
amendment  to  Just  refer  to  individ- 
uals. I  would  tell  the  gentleman  that  is 
exactly,  that  is  exactly  what  is  in  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  does  not 
call  the  House  corrupt,  it  says  there  Is 
a  pattern  of  corruption  within  the 
House,  so  that  is  in  fact  a  very  great 
difference. 

The  fact  is  If  my  colleagues  do  not 
believe  that  there  Is  a  pattern  of  cor- 
ruption within  the  House  they  can 
feel  very  comfortable  voting  against 
this  amendment  and  I  think  they 
should.  The  fact  is  that  I  do  not  think 
they  will  find  very  many  people  that 
would  agree. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Dingell]. 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DINGE3jL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  served  in  this  House  now  for  32 
years.  Before  that  my  dad  served  for 
23  years.  I  have  never  seen  an  amend- 
ment offered  in  this  body  which  was 
less  representative  of  the  facts. 

The  gentleman  in  his  amendment 
charges  the  House  with  an  ongoing 
pattern  of  ethical  conduct  which  he 
says  is  deplorable.  I  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  about  a  few  things. 

I  have  heard  some  comments  about 
how  the  House  has  no  supervisory 
mechanism.  Clearly  a  Member  who 
would  make  that  kind  of  a  statement 
has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  inform 


himself  what  goes  on  inside  of  this 
body. 

Each  Member  has  to  submit  reports 
on  his  campaign  expenditures  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission.  A  fail- 
ure to  f Ue  them,  or  to  file  them  prop- 
erly, or  to  file  them  truthfully,  is  a 
criminal  act.  They  are  reviewed  by  the 
agency  and  they  are  reviewed  by  every 
lobbyist  in  this  town.  They  are  re- 
viewed by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  they  are  reviewed  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

E:ach  Member  annually  must  file  a 
statement  of  his  assets,  earnings, 
income,  expenditures,  and  he  must  do 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  his  wife 
and  his  children. 

Every  2  years  a  Member  of  this  body 
has  to  go  through  an  election  in  which 
every  question  affecting  his  personal 
and  professional  conduct  is  held  up  to 
public  scrutiny. 

Somebody  said  there  is  no  device 
where  people  can  review  the  behavior 
of  a  Member.  A  Member's  campaign  is 
the  public  review  of  that  which  he 
does  during  his  service. 

This  is  an  honorable  body,  it  is  an 
honorable  body  of  honorable  men.  Its 
behavior  is  the  most  public  and  public- 
ly scrutinized  behavior  of  any  group  in 
our  society. 

I  would  tell  my  colleague  who  is  the 
author  of  this  amendment  that  I  will 
be  waiting  outside  this  Chamber,  or  I 
will  yield  to  him  inside  this  Chamber 
for  purposes  of  his  identifying  any 
wrongdoing  or  any  pattern  of  deplora- 
ble ethical  conduct  if  he  can  lay  finger 
upon  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Ethics  Committee  is 
available  upstairs.  Its  chairman  is  on 
the  floor  right  now.  So  if  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  of  improper  behavior,  he 
can  identify  that  improper  behavior. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
ask  the  gentleman  to  suspend  so  that 
the  Chair  might  caution  the  Members 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  and  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  rules  for  any 
characterization  to  be  made  of  any  in- 
dividual Member. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
convene  the  press  outside  so  that  the 
gentleman  can  feel  free  to  identify  any 
wrongdoing  of  which  he  is  aware. 

Let  me  simply  observe  to  my  col- 
league this:  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  appears  to 
have  evidence  of  great  wrongdoing 
which  he  cites  in  his  amendment.  I 
will  chaUenge  the  gentleman  to  tell  us 
whether  he  has  scrutinized  the  behav- 
ior, whether  he  has  made  any  reports 
to  the  Attorney  General's  office, 
whether  he  has  made  any  reports  of 
misbehavior  to  the  Elthics  Committee, 
whether  he  has  made  any  reports  of 
misbehavior  to  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission  or  any  of  the  other  bodies 


charged  with  enforcing  the  law  Insofar 
as  behavior  of  Members  of  the  House. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]  has  8  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]  has  9  minutes 
remaining.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  we  have  an 
agreement  we  will  both  use  2  or  3  min- 
utes to  close  debate  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  an  emo- 
tional debate  here.  I  hope  Members 
will  go  back  and  read  what  the  resolu- 
tion says,  because  what  it  says  is  that 
there  is  a  pattern  of  questionable  ethi- 
cal conduct  within  the  House  and  that 
we  in  fact  deplore  that. 

Do  we  want  to  do  less  than  deplore 
that  which  we  know  is  going  on? 

Before  I  read  to  the  gentleman  a  list 
of  things  that  have  already  been 
foimd  by  the  committee  in  many  in- 
stances, the  understatement  of  Income 
on  financial  disclosure  statements,  and 
so  on,  a  very  serious  matter  that  the 
committee  itself  said  would  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  rules.  We  know  of 
hiring  of  ghost  employees,  improper 
use  of  voting  cards,  improper  use  of 
congressional  payroll.  Those  are 
things  where  the  committee  has  found 
this  pattern. 

What  we  are  saying  is  it  is  time  to 
begin  saying  flatly  that  we  deplore  it. 
But  what  we  are  also  saying  is  that  it 
is  difficult  for  this  House  in  its  colle- 
gia] atmosphere  to  do  something 
about  really  reforming  ourselves  In 
ways  that  reflect  well  on  ourselves. 

So  what  we  have  suggested  in  the 
amendment  is  a  special  bipartisan 
commission  to  be  convened  to  investi- 
gate the  pattern,  not  the  individual 
cases,  to  investigate  the  pattern  and 
tell  us  how  we  ought  to  reform  our- 
selves to  better  meet  a  standard  that 
the  public  expects  of  us. 

I  think  that  is  asking  the  minimum 
amount,  not  the  maximum,  and  for  all 
of  the  emotion  it  seems  to  me  what  we 
are  really  saying  here  is  that  we  need 
to  clean  up  our  act.  That  is  fine. 

To  say  that  this  House  is  a  corrupt 
institution  as  such,  I  do  not  believe 
that.  The  Constitution  did  not  estab- 
lish a  corrupt  body.  But  we  do  in  fact 
have  some  problems  within  this  body 
that  need  to  be  corrected,  and  what  we 
are  suggesting  is  it  is  time  to  make 
those  corrections. 

So  I  would  lu^e  the  House  to  adopt 
the  amendment  and  say  let  us  correct 
what  has  gone  wrong. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  since  our  discussing  closing 
debate  I  have  learned  that  the  gentle- 


man    from     South     Carolina     [Mr. 
Spence]  wanted  to  speak. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Spence]  and  then  I  will  conclude 
in  a  minute  or  two.  if  that  is  accepta- 
ble to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  guess 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  official 
committee  we  are  talking  about  longer 
than  anyone  on  either  side.  I  have 
served  as  ranking  member  under  four 
or  five  different  chairmen.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  it  is  the  only  com- 
mittee we  have  which  is  bipartisan. 

I  wanted  to  say  this  about  this  com- 
mittee and  the  ones  I  have  served  with 
over  the  years,  the  members  and  the 
chairmen,  it  has  been  bipartisan,  it 
has  not  been  partisan.  I  would  not 
have  remained  on  the  committee  had 
it  been  partisan.  I  hate  to  see  partisan- 
ship Involved. 

The  committee  has  a  very  difficult 
Job.  It  has  to  serve  as  Judge,  Jury,  pros- 
ecutor, grand  Jury,  you  name  it.  That 
is  difficult. 

We  have  the  problem  of  protecting 
the  image  of  this  House  and  also  the 
image  of  the  personalities  of  this 
House  whose  names  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  leaking  the  mere  fact  that 
they  were  being  talked  about  before 
this  committee  in  executive  session. 
We  have  to  operate  in  executive  ses- 
sion. 

Many  cases  which  have  been  talked 
about  have  not  been  decided  yet.  The 
Jury  is  still  out.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  these  matters. 

I  am  proud  of  our  record  looking 
back  over  the  years,  Abscam,  the 
Korean  cases,  cases  involving  individ- 
ual Members.  There  has  been  a  long 
record,  not  just  these  recent  cases. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spence]  has  expired. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
think  that  our  procedure  could  be  im- 
proved upon.  We  have  tried  to  do  it 
before.  There  is  a  way  to  do  it.  The 
leadership  could  get  together,  agree  on 
a  committee  to  propose  rule  changes. 
We  might  need  two  committees  in- 
stead of  one.  We  have  talked  about 
that  so  that  we  could  divide  up  the  re- 
sponsibilities, one  to  act  as  a  grand 
jury  and  one  as  a  regular  Jury. 

But  this  amendment  is  not  the  way 
to  do  it.  This  is  like  saying  you  are 
against  sin,  which  we  all  are,  and 
branding  ourselves,  and  beating  our- 
selves on  the  chest  before  the  whole 
world,  and  then  calling  in  somebody 
else,  who  we  do  not  define,  to  do  our 
Job  for  us. 

We  need  to  clean  up  our  own  House 
If  we  are  going  to  be  respected.  I  want 
us  to  be  respected.  This  is  not  the  way 
to  go  about  it. 


□  1955 


Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  add. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  llix.  Walker]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCOSSED  VOTE 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was   taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were — ayes  77,  noes 
297,  not  voting  59.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  226] 
AYES— 77 


Archer 

Herder 

Rinaldo 

Armey 

Hller 

Salki 

Baker 

Hunter 

Sazton 

Ballenser 

Inhofe 

Rchaefer 

Bartlett 

Ireland 

Schulze 

Barton 

Johnson  (CTF) 

Shaw 

Bentley 

Kolbe 

Shumway 

Bereuter 

Konnyu 

Skeen 

Boulter 

Kyi 

Smith  (NE) 

Brown  (CO) 

I^comarsino 

Smith  (TZ) 

Coble 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith.  Denny 

Courter 

Lewis  (FL) 

(OR) 

Dannemeyer 

Uxhtfoot 

Smith.  Robert 

DIoOuardi 

Lott 

(NH) 

Dreler 

Solomon 

PaweU 

Lukens,  Donald 

Stump 

Fleldi 

Mack 

Sweeney 

OaUo 

Martin  (IL) 

Swindall 

Oeluu 

McCandless 

Olnsrlch 

McEwen 

Vander  Ja«t 

Ooodllnc 

McMillan  (NO 

Vucanovich 

Oradlaon 

Michel 

Walker 

Orandy 

Moorhead 

Weber 

Ore«g 

Murphy 

Weldon 

Ounderson 

Nlelson 

Tounc  (FL) 

Haitert 

Ozley 

Hefley 

Packard 
NOES-297 

Ackerman 

Can- 

Durbin 

Akaka 

Chandler 

Dwyer 

Alexander 

Chapman 

Dymally 

Anderson 

Chappell 

Dyson 

Andrews 

Cheney 

Early 

Applegate 

Clay 

Fckart 

Atkins 

CUnser 

Edwards  (CA) 

AuColn 

Coelho 

Edwards  (OK) 

Badham 

Coleman  (MO) 

Qnerson 

Barnard 

Coleman  (TX) 

EnsUsh 

Bateman 

Collins 

Erdrelch 

Bates 

Combest 

Espy 

Bellenson 

Conte 

Evans 

Bennett 

Conyera 

FaaoeU 

BevUl 

Cooper 

Fazio 

Biasxl 

Coushlln 

Felghan 

BUbray 

Coyne 

FUh 

BiUrakls 

Crais 

FOKlietU 

BUley 

Crane 

Foley 

Boehlert 

Daniel 

Ford  (MI) 

Bocd 

Darden 

Frank 

Boland 

Daub 

FroBt 

Bonlor  (Bfl) 

Davis  (IL) 

OaUecly 

Borskl 

de  laOarza 

Oarda 

Bosco 

DeFado 

Oaydoa 

Boucher 

DelAy 

Oibbons 

Boxer 

Dellums 

Oilman 

Brennan 

Derrick 

Oliekman 

Broomfleld 

DeWlne 

Ooncalez 

Bruce 

Dickinson 

Oray  (IL) 

Bryant 

Dicks 

Gray  (PA) 

Buechner 

DinceU 

Green 

Bustamante 

Dixon 

Ouarini 

Byron 

Donnelly 

Hall  (OH) 

Callahan 

Dorgan  (ND) 

HaU(TZ) 

CampbeU 

Downey 

Hamilton 

Carper 

Duncan 

UMI 
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HMifn 

MeOrath 

Savace 

Bmrrte 

McBush 

Sawyer 

Batcher 

licMlUen  (IID) 

Scheuer 

Bawktns 

Meyers 

Schneider 

Bvcidl') 

Mfume 

achroeder 

Bayes(LA) 

Mica 

Rrhuette 

Beteer 

Miller  (WA) 

Schumer 

Benry 

MhieU 

Sensenbrenner 

Bertel 

Moakley 

Sharp 

BOpkiia 

Molhiari 

Shuster 

Boftoa 

MoUoban 

Slkorskl 

Hoocfaton 

Montcooiery 

Sisisky 

Howard 

MMcUa 

Skans 

Boyer 

Morrison  (CT) 

Skelton 

Buckaby 

Morrism  (WA) 

SUttery 

Buche* 

Mrasek 

Slauchter  (NT) 

Hutto 

Myeia 

Slauchter  (VA) 

BTde 

Matcher 

Smith  (IA> 

Jacobs 

Neal 

Smith  (NJ) 

Jeffords 

Nelson 

Snowe 

Jenkln* 

NichoU 

Solan 

Johnsoo  (SD) 

NowaK 

Spence 

JooeiCTN) 

Oakar 

Spratt 

Jonts 

Oberstar 

St  Germain 

KanJonU 

Olin 

Staoets 

Kaptur 

Ortta 

Stallinss 

Kaiich 

Owens  (NT) 

Stanteland 

Kaatenmeler 

Owens  (UT) 

Stark 

Panetu 

Stenholm 

KIMee 

Parrls 

Stokes 

KlMska 

Pashayan 

Studds 

Kolter 

Patterson 

Koaimayer 

Pease 

Swift 

LaVWoe 

Pelosi 

Synar 

lanrattw 

Penny 

Tallon 

Perkins 

Tauke 

Ijitta 

Petri 

Taylor 

Leacfa(IA) 

Pickett 

Torres 

LeaUKTZ) 

Pirklf! 

Trafkant 

Lehman  (CA) 

Porter 

Trailer 

Lehman  (PL) 

Price  (IL> 

OdaU 

Lent 

Price  (NO 

Dpton 

Lertndfl) 

Qunien 

Valentine 

LeTine(CA) 

Rancel 

Tento 

Lew<a(OA) 

Rayenel 

Visdosky 

lillllllill 

Rcfula 

Volkmer 

Uoyd 

Rhodes 

Wslcren 

Lowery(CA) 

Wasman 

LowryCWA) 

Ridge 

Weiss 

Rltter 

Wheat 

M»j.ir«y 

Roberts 

Whlttaker 

tMmM^n 

Robinson 

Whitten 

Markey 

Rodlno 

Marlenee 

Roe 

Wilson 

Martlnea 

Rose 

Wise 

Roth 

Wolf 

Mayroulea 

Koukema 

Wortley 

M-^^l 

Rowland  (CT) 

MeCIaakey 

Rowland  (OA) 

Wylie 

MeCoUum 

Roybal 

Tatea 

McCujdy 

Ruaso 

Tatron 

ICeOade 

Sabo 

To«m|(AK) 

MOT  VOTINO-69 

Asnumlo 

Pord(TN) 

Murtha 

Prenael 

Nacle 

A9tai 

Oejdenson 

Obey 

BenuAn 

Oephardt 

Pepper 

Boner  (TN) 

Gordon 

Puisell 

Bonkcr 

Grant 

RahaU 

Brooka 

Hochbrueckner 

Ray 

Brown  (CA) 

Holloway 

Roemer 

Bunnlnc 

Bubbard 

Rocera 

Burton 

Jones  (NO 

RostenkowBkl 

Cardtas 

Kemp 

Smith  (PL) 

Clarke 

Kennelly 

Smith,  Robert 

Coats 

Leland 

(OR) 

Crockett 

jjvlnsstoa 

Stratum 

Darts  (MI) 

Luncrcn 

Tauiln 

Doman(CA> 

Manton 

Thomas  (OA) 

Dowdy 

Martin  (NT) 

TorrtcelU 

Flake 

Miner  (CA) 

Towns 

FUppo 

Miller  (OB) 

Florlo 

Moody 

Wolpe 

D  2010 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rogers  for.  with  Mr.  Torrtcelll 
kOhMt 


Messrs.  STANOELAND,  McCOL- 
LUM.  and  BUJRAKIS  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  RINAIiDO  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMZIfOMKITT  OPTERKD  BT  MX.  CASnR 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cabper:  Page 

15,  after  line  13,  inaert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sac.  105.  Each  of  the  amounts  provided 
under  the  heading  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
beginning  on  line  11.  page  12.  through  line 
19,  page  14,  and  on  page  21.  lines  10  through 

16,  shall  be  reduced  by  2.8  percent. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  first  of  three  amendments  tluit 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  Johnson]  and  I  will  offer  to  this 
bill. 

As  I  said  earlier  during  the  general 
debate  on  the  legislation,  our  intent  is 
to  decrease  or  to  cut  by  one-half  the 
increase  in  spending  in  this  particular 
appropriation  bill.  The  increase  in 
spending  in  the  overall  bill  is  about  5V^ 
percent.  The  effect  of  the  adoption  of 
our  three  amendments  in  the  aggre- 
gate would  be  to  cut  by  one-half  the 
5V^-percent  growth  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill  over  1987  to  2.75  percent. 

The  first  of  the  three  areas  I  would 
like  to  cover  is  that  introduced  by  this 
particular  amendment,  and  that  is  the 
budget  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
The  work  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol is  important  work.  We  acknowl- 
edge as  much  because  In  fiscal  year 
1987,  this  fiscal  year,  we  have  appro- 
priated almost  180  million  to  the  Ar- 
chitect. With  that  money  the  Archi- 
tect provides  maintenance  on  the  Cap- 
itol structure  in  which  we  are  gath- 
ered tonight,  on  the  Capitol  Grounds, 
on  the  House  office  buildings,  on  the 
Capitol  Power  Plant,  and  the  Library 
building  and  grounds. 

I  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  year  when  we  are  freezing 
and  cutting  many  parts  of  our  budget, 
including  many  aspects  of  this  particu- 
lar bill;  in  a  year  in  which  we  are  limit- 
ing the  growth  of  our  own  legislative 
offices  to  roughly  3  percent;  in  a  year 
when  we  are  talking  about  limiting  the 
growth  of  committee  f imding  to  about 
3  percent,  it  is  difficult  for  me  in  my 
own  mind  to  Justify  an  increase  of  10  V^ 
percent  for  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol. 

This  amendment  before  us  tonight 
provides  for  70  percent  of  that  recom- 
mended increase.  This  amendment 
provides  for  an  increase  in  1988  of  7V4 
percent.  That  is  over  two  times  the  in- 
crease that  each  one  of  us  w.ill  have  to 
operate  our  own  congressional  offices. 

This  amendment  is  crafted  in  a  way 
whereby  the  Architect  may  use  his  dis- 


cretion to  determine  where  the  cuts 
may  be  made.  For  example.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  make  sense  for  us  to  spend 
roughly  $200,000  to  repaint  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol.  I  am  willing  to  let  the 
Architect  make  that  decision. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  sense  to 
spend  a  little  over  one-half  of  a  million 
dollars  to  install  voice  fire  alarm 
system  and  a  smoke  detection  system 
here  in  the  Capitol  and  in  our  House 
office  buildings.  I  would  leave  that  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Architect. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  need  to  spend 
$50,000  for  new  sidewalks  on  the 
House  side  of  the  Capitol.  I  would 
leave  to  the  Architect  that  decision. 

This  amendment  does  not  micro- 
manage.  It  gives  to  the  Architect  the 
discretion  for  malcing  those  fine  deci- 
sions. 

Again  this  bill  before  us  today  calls 
for  a  lOV^-percent  increase  in  the  fund- 
ing for  the  Architect,  in  addition  to 
the  $78  miUion  the  Architect  is  al- 
ready receiving.  That  is  an  increase 
three  times  that  allocated  to  us  as 
Members  of  Congress.  I  believe  10  Vi 
percent  is  too  much.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  7.3  percent  would  be 
made  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Olven  the  rather  esoteric  nature  of 
the  internal  makeup  of  the  Architect's 
budget,  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
have  a  relatively  short  debate  on  this 
amendment.  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  that  we  are,  first,  at- 
tempting to  direct  the  Architect's  ac- 
tivities. We  have  seen  some  criticism 
of  the  Architect  recently,  and  I  think 
to  a  great  degree  it  is  warranted.  The 
last  thing  we  ought  to  be  doing  at  this 
point  is.  as  the  gentleman  says  he  is 
doing  in  his  amendment,  giving  the 
Architect  discretion  as  to  where  he 
spends  money.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  continue  to  exercise  line-item 
control  to  indicate  where  we  think 
funds  should  be  spent. 

But  I  agree  that  we  have  to  be  cau- 
tious about  spending  in  this  area.  In 
fact,  we  rejected  over  $9  million  in  re- 
quests made  to  us  by  the  Architect 
and  approved  over  $7  million— that  is 
less  than  half— with  respect  to  the 
buildings  and  grounds  aspects  of  the 
Architect's  budget.  Of  that  amount, 
over  $4  million— $4.7  million,  to  be 
exact— is  for  salaries,  cost  of  living, 
merit,  benefits,  the  new  retirement 
program,  health  and  life  insurance, 
and  related  mandatory  items.  We  are 
only  allowing  a  few  essential  projects 
to  move  forward. 

First  of  all,  we  are  allowing  smoke 
detectors  and  fire  alarms  in  Cannon. 
Raybum.  and  the  Capitol.  Second,  we 
are    continuing    the    Longworth    fire 


safety    program    and    improving   our 
electrical  and  telephone  wiring. 

We  have  also  allowed  funding  to 
complete  the  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram, which  we  are  told  will  save  us 
millions  of  dollars  in  energy  costs.  We 
have  funded  the  repair  of  our  coal  fur- 
naces at  the  powerplant,  and  we  are 
repainting  the  Capitol  dome.  That  is 
something  that  needs  to  be  done, 
something  that  we  thought  should  be 
done  in  light  of  the  200th  birthday  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  convening  of 
the  first  Congress. 

We  are  trying  to  keep  the  Capitol 
and  office  buildings  in  decent  shape, 
but  this  budget  does  not  allow  even  for 
inflation  in  many  areas  such  as  paint 
and  soap  and  even  toilet  paper.  We  are 
not  allowing  any  increase  for  annual 
maintenance. 

This  amendment  will— and  I  want  to 
imderscore  this— will  cause  further  de- 
terioration to  the  physical  plant.  We 
are  allowing  some  anjrway,  but  this 
will  cause  further  deterioration  and 
perhaps  subject  the  public,  our  staff, 
and  our  guests  to  danger  from  fire  and 
other  types  of  potential  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members 
to  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment  as  well. 
These  are  difficult  times,  and  we  have 
to  take  seriously  increasing  a  budget 
10  percent.  We  ought  to  consider  this 
modest  proposal  that  will  allow  a  70- 
percent  funding  of  a  function  that 
allows  many  discretionary  items. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  regard 
to  all  of  the  projects  that  he  and  his 
committee  denle(l  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  the  resources  to  accomplish. 
Nonetheless,  there  are  many  discre- 
tionary expenditures  in  this  proposal 
which  could  be  modified  and  deferred 
to  another  year  and  thereby  enable 
the  House  to  take  upon  itself  the  re- 
sponsibility to  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  of  spending  and  thereby  to 
achieve  a  deficit  reduction  goal  that 
many  of  us  share. 
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We  cannot  reduce  the  deficit,  par- 
ticularly with  new  taxes,  if  the  new 
taxes  are  not  coupled  to  expenditure 
reductions. 

Mrs.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

The  gentlewoman,  of  course,  is 
making  a  good  statement  about  taxes 
and  budget  deficit  reduction;  but  the 
gentlewoman  has  also  made  a  state- 


ment about  discretionary  funding  for 
certain  items. 

I  think  that  the  gentlewoman  does 
not  understand  that  each  of  these 
items  was  examined  in  very,  very  spe- 
cific ways  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  there  is  no  way  that  we 
can  cut  when  we  are  trying  to  put  in 
fire  safety. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  cut 
when  we  are  putting  in  new  telephone 
wiring  that  will  save  us  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  the  long  run. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  possibly 
avoid  taking  care  of  the  coal  furnaces 
and  the  coal  powerplant.  If  the  gentle- 
woman would  specify  some  area  which 
the  gentlewoman  has  examined  which 
the  gentlewoman  thinks  that  moneys 
could  be  cut.  certainly  this  committee 
would  be  happy  to  hear  them. 

I  know  of  no  items  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  [Mr.  Carper] 
are  suggesting  that  are  discretionary 
at  all. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  recognize  the  care  with 
which  this  committee  made  their  deci- 
sions, and  the  long-range  implications 
of,  for  instance,  voice  fire  alarm  sys- 
tems. 

We  have  lived  in  these  buildings  for 
decades,  and  we  can  do  without  voice 
fire  alarm  systems  for  another  year  or 
two  years,  if  necessary. 

We  are  not  recommending  that  this 
budget  have  no  increase,  but  we  are 
recommending  that  a  10-percent  in- 
crease be  reduced  to  7  percent. 

I  personally  am  very  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  $150,000  study  about 
whether  we  ought  to  have  more  eleva- 
tors in  the  Cannon  and  Longworth 
Buildings,  because  even  if  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  need  more  ele- 
vators, they  are  enormously  expensive 
to  instaU;  and  with  a  $200  billion  defi- 
cit, I  would  oppose  it.  so  I  am  not 
saying  that  there  are  wasteful  projects 
on  the  whole  in  this  budget. 

I  agree  that  in  the  long  nm  fire 
alarm  projects  are  worthy,  but  what  I 
am  saying  is  that  if  we,  the  Congress, 
reduces  the  rate  of  increase  in  every 
budget  by  one-half,  we  will  be  able  to 
propose  to  the  American  people  $18 
billion  in  real  cuts  without  asset  sales, 
to  be  coupled  with  $18  billion  in  reve- 
nues, to  accomplish  $36  billion  in  defi- 
cit reduction. 

Since  our  economic  future  depends 
on  that  deficit  reduction.  I  think  it  is 
mightly  important,  and  this  is  the 
kind  of  modest  reduction  of  conserva- 
tive action  that  must  be  taken,  if  we 
are  going  to  accomplish  that  long-term 
goal.  It  is  not  a  body  blow  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Cannon  and  Longworth 
Buildings  and  the  Raybum  Building. 

It  is  painful  in  the  sense  that  we 
cannot  do  some  things  which  are  nice 
and  necessary,  but  the  larger  issue  of 
coupling  revenue  increases  with  ex- 
penditure reductions  is  so  important 


to  the  discipline  of  this  body,  to  our 
presence,  to  the  respect  with  which 
the  international  community  views  us. 
Remember,  we  are  the  ones  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  that  are 
requiring  that  every  debtor  nation  in 
the  world  take  serious  steps,  and  so  we 
have  got  to  demonstrate  that  we  have 
the  discipline  to  control  the  rate  of 
spending  growth,  and  couple  that  with 
revenue  policies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Johnson]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Tkvwl,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  Johnson]  for  this  amendment. 

Let  me  clarify  a  couple  of  things. 
First,  this  amendment  does  not  call 
for  a  freeze  in  spending,  does  it? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  No. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  It  does  not  call  for  a 
cut  in  spending,  does  it? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  No; 
it  does  not. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  It  calls  for  a  7.3-per- 
cent increase  in  spending  over  last 
year? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  This  is  less  than  over  a 
10-percent  increase  called  for  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  the  account  for  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  might  Just  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  humble  view,  that 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  not 
doing  such  a  wonderful  Job  in  the  de- 
livery of  services,  so  we  ought  to  throw 
more  money  at  that  particular  office, 
but  perhaps  that  really  is  beside  the 
point,  because  we  are  tallying  about 
here  whether  or  not  this  account  can 
get  by  for  a  year  with  only  a  7.3-per- 
cent increase  in  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  as  you  know,  we 
have  been  offering  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  a  number  of  amendments  to  cut 
spending  across  the  board. 

Now,  this  amendment  is  part  of 
three  specific  amendments  which  if 
adopted  would  negate  the  necessity 
for  an  across-the-board  reduction.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  So  if  Members  want  to 
avoid  the  across-the-board  reduction 
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to  bring  this  appropriations  level 
down,  then  what  they  should  do  is 
support  the  specific  reductions  that 
are  contained  in  this  amendment  and 
the  two  that  will  follow. 

This  amendment  calls  for  limiting 
the  increase  to  only  7.3  percent. 

Bfrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TAUKJS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  reluctantly  to 
oppose  this  amendment. 

Frankly,  I  have  a  great  appreciation 
for  the  work  that  Is  being  done  by  the 
gentleman  and  the  gentlewoman  in- 
volved in  the  review  of  this  subcom- 
mittee's work.  Indeed,  this  has  been  a 
tough  year  for  us  as  well.  In  the  cate- 
gory we  are  dealing  with  here,  we  did 
appropriate  some  $7  million,  not  quite 
that,  but  close  to  $7  million  under  the 
request  of  the  Architect. 

We  too.  share  in  the  endless  com- 
plaints about  the  work  of  the  Archi- 
tect. We,  too.  share  in  the  complaints 
about  the  way  your  offices  are  being 
cared  for. 

We,  too,  are  concerned  about  the 
grounds  of  the  place  and.  indeed.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  length  of 
time  that  has  gone  by  when  we  failed 
to  put  in  appropriate  wiring  and  fire 
control  devices  in  buildings  like  the 
Longworth  Building. 

Indeed,  it  is  time  to  get  tough;  but 
frankly,  in  this  category,  generally 
with  the  Architect  this  year  and  in  oiu- 
subcommlttee  bill,  we  have  been 
tough. 

I  would  siiggest  once  again  that  we 
should  be  reminded  that  our  expendi- 
tures are  easy  to  target.  It  is  very  easy 
to  say,  "Let's  put  it  off  until  tomor- 
row." 

In  this  case.  I  urge  the  House  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  subcommittee  has 
tried  to  do  its  work.  Indeed,  we  have 
drawn  a  line  that  reflects  that  which 
we  think  is  of  the  greatest  need  in 
terms  of  the  Architect's  reponsibili- 
ties. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  reminded  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  brought  a  freeze  budget 
out  last  year.  The  fact  that  a  lot  of 
these  architectural  improvements  are 
deferrals  from  prior  years  is  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  brought  out 
tight  budgets  year  after  year.  We  have 
rejected  more  than  half  of  the  re- 
quests made  by  the  Architect  this 
year.  Some  of  these  seem  to  be  beyond 
the  point  where  it  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  us  to  defer  them  still  another 
year,  partic\ilarly  in  light  of  the  birth- 


day of  the  Congress.  We  thought  after 
a  decade  we  needed  to  have  the  dome 
painted,  for  example. 

We  still  have  FCB's  in  some  of  our 
transformers.  We  did  not  add  addition- 
al funds  for  this  project  because  we 
are  not  satisfied  that  the  Architect  yet 
has  a  plan  to  carry  out  that  clean  up, 
but  they  must  be  cleaned  up  and  next 
year  I  hope  we  can  include  the  funds 
that  will  allow  us  to  be  safe  from  that 
problem,  all  of  us,  tourists  as  well  as 
those  who  work  here. 

We  have  many  problems  in  this 
building  and  the  other  House  build- 
ings that  go  straight  to  the  mainte- 
nance fimds  that  are  being  attacked 
by  this  amendment.  This  amendment 
has  been  described  as  allowing  the  Ar- 
chitect to  make  decisions  about  where 
he  spends  the  money. 

Although  I  will  insist  the  architect 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
in  deciding  on  how  to  allocate  this  re- 
duction, I  agree  with  the  criticism. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Tauki]  indicated  that  earlier.  I  would 
make  siire,  though,  that  we  direct  ex- 
actly where  these  dollars  should  be 
spent  and  not  give  him  the  additional 
discretion. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  cat- 
egory in  dealing  with  the  Architect's 
budget,  the  subcommittee  cut  the  ar- 
chitectural requests  In  total  across  the 
board  some  $18.8  million.  We  have 
been  very  tough  on  the  Architect. 

I  must  say  that  within  our  subcom- 
mittee we  battled  and  eventually  came 
to  a  compromise. 

I  appreciate  the  gentlewomen's  posi- 
tion here. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  point  has  been  made  a 
number  of  times  that  the  gentleman 
believes  the  Architect  needs  the  direc- 
tion of  line  items  control  and  that  our 
amendment  would  cut  his  budget  too 
broadly. 

I  would  Just  remind  the  gentleman 
that  in  conference  and  at  other  times 
we  have  the  power  to  realign  those 
cuts  and  make  them  more  specific  as 
we  choose. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  CalU omia. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  VLt.  Chairman,  we  wiU 
not  have  the  ability  in  conference  to 
deal  with  House  items.  We  make  final 
decisions  right  here  on  the  floor. 
There  is  no  further  Improvement  that 
could  be  made,  because  the  Senate  will 
not  adjust  the  funding  for  House 
office  buildings. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  My 
mistake.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw 
that  comment. 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  That  is 
OK,  the  gentlewoman  looks  good. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  But 
I  would  add  that  it  is  trusting  the  Ar- 
chitect with  only  very  little  authority 
to  give  him  this  small  measure  of  dis- 
cretion. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to- 
strlke  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  cutting  the  Architect's  re- 
quest down  substantially. 

Tou  know,  tonight  if  we  were  look- 
ing here  for  a  modest  increase  to  buy 
some  scrubbing  brushes  and  brooms,  I 
think  all  of  us  who  have  to  live  in 
these  filthy  buildings  would  support  it. 
Even  the  front  of  the  Capitol  does  not 
get  hosed  down  on  weekends,  it  looks 
like.  There  is  always  mud  on  the  steps 
and  the  place  really  looks  rotten;  but  I 
would  suggest  that  if  you  look  careful- 
ly at  that  budget  that  you  are  going  to 
find  that  it  is  not  more  cleaning 
people.  It  is  not  more  scrubbing  brush- 
es and  it  is  not  more  brooms  that  is 
causing  the  increase. 

I  think  we  need  only  to  look  out  the 
front  door,  where  I  understand  we 
spent  $400,000  on  flower  pots.  Look  at 
the  west  side  of  the  Capitol,  if  we  want 
to  take  the  word  of  the  Architect. 

Now,  it  is  very  nice  to  find  that  the 
Architect  is  right  now  coming  in  $27 
million  below  the  budget  on  the  West 
Front  reconstruction  of  the  Capitol, 
but  I  would  like  to  remind  this  com- 
mittee that  it  was  the  Architect  who 
came  in  with  such  a  bloated  figure  and 
he  came  in  with  only  one  thing  in 
mind,  and  that  is  so  we  could  create  an 
extension  on  the  Capitol,  which  we 
soundly  defeated  and  went  ahead  with 
the  reconstruction. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  to  depend 
upon  the  people  in  the  administration 
and  the  Architect,  as  they  are  in  man- 
agement and  they  are  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  make  judgments;  but  we  adso 
must  remember  the  history.  In  this 
situation,  history  tells  us  that  the  Ar- 
chitect comes  in  with  a  very  large 
budget,  which  I  am  not  son  he  even 
believes  himself. 

While  I  am  on  this  matter,  I  would 
like  to  ask  either  the  ranking  member 
or  the  chairman  of  the  committee  ex- 
actly what  will  happen  to  the  funds 
that  are  saved  on  the  reconstruction 
of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol.  Will 
they  come  back  to  the  Treasury  or  will 
they  go  to  other  projects  on  the  Cap- 
itol grounds? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 

til.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  position  the  gen- 
tleman is  taking.  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman   that   the   Architect   does 


serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  had  some  serious  questions 
about  some  of  the  ways  the  money  has 
been  administered  within  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Architect.  That  is  why  we 
have  been  so  tough  on  him  in  this  bill. 

But  remember,  this  is  our  house.  For 
God's  sake,  I  hope  we  will  recognize 
that  our  house  Is  not  in  very  good 
shape.  Indeed,  unless  we  get  a  handle 
on  the  way  we  are  caring  for  the  place, 
the  way  we  are  securing  the  place,  the 
way  we  are  protecting  it  in  terms  of 
fire,  we  could  be  in  deep  trouble.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
saying,  "I  told  you  so,"  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  reclaim  my  time.  I  do  have  a 
question  that  is  out  there  that  per- 
haps someone  could  answer. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  WeU,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  remain  available  until  expended 
and  there  is  nothing  else  that  it  could 
be  spent  on  unless  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Nothing  else,  except  the 
reconstruction  on  the  west  irout? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SHAW.  So  he  cannot  recycle  the 
money  and  go  buy  another  piece  of 
property  over  on  one  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol or  the  other? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Not  with  the  Architect 
avoiding  coming  to  Congress.  If  we 
were  to  appropriately  agree  to  some 
other  allocation  in  a  normal  legal 
manner  imder  our  regular  procedures, 
then  yes;  but  otherwise,  no. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  in  closing,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
both  gentlemen  from  California.  This 
is  our  House.  This  is  a  symbol  of  de- 
mocracy for  the  country  and  we 
should  not  cut  short,  but  that  does  not 
mean  we  should  not  watch  the  Archi- 
tect and  watch  expenditures,  because  I 
think  that  is  very  important. 

I  would  like  to  commend  both  gen- 
tlemen for  the  work  they  do,  even 
though  I  am  going  to  vote  to  cut  it 
further.  I  think  the  work  they  have 
done  on  this  particular  amendment 
and  this  particular  bill  is  commenda- 
ble. 

D  2040 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  going  into 
the  merits  of  the  amendment,  just  let 
me  correct  some  misimpressions.  I 
would  not  want  everyone  to  go  away 
thinking  that  a  gentleman  who  holds 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  positions 
in  America  as  far  as  architects  are  con- 
cerned is  an  incompetent.  The  commit- 


tee chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  have  explained  some  of  the 
differences  and  the  reservations  that 
they  may  have  about  certain  aspects  of 
his  job  performance.  It  would  be  totally 
inappropriate  in  my  judgment  to  leave 
Members  with  the  view  that  the  cur- 
rent Architect  is  without  virtue  and 
competency,  because  he  Indeed  is. 

Look,  the  west  front  was  a  decision 
that  was  made  by  this  body.  The  Ar- 
chitect had  a  different  recommenda- 
tion. This  body  rejected  that  and  the 
Senate  rejected  it,  and  we  decided  to 
proceed  with  the  renovation  project. 

No  one  has  any  plans  for  the  west 
front.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing- 
there  was  no  way  of  knowing  at  the 
moment  that  this  body  and  the  Senate 
approved  the  renovation  funds  as  to 
what  those  final  costs  would  be.  We 
had  no  way  of  knowing.  That  appro- 
priation was  the  best  educated  guess 
that  the  finest  engineering  consult- 
ants could  give  us.  There  was  not  an 
overplenishment  there,  simply  an 
honest  and  let  me  say  good-fortune 
error,  a  mlsjudgment  that  no  one 
could  have  msuie  any  differently.  If 
there  was  an  error,  it  was  on  the  side 
of  prudence,  because  that  wall  out 
there  is  2  feet  thick  and  it  is  some  200 
years  old  in  places. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  gentleman  that  the 
experts  were  telling  us  around  $47  mil- 
lion. The  Architect  told  us  that  it  was 
going  to  cost  $69  million,  so  he  would 
have  come  in  triple  of  where  we  are. 

I  do  not  mean  to  beat  up  on  the  Ar- 
chitect. He  has  fine  credentials.  He 
was  high  in  his  professional  organiza- 
tion before  he  came  here.  But  I  am 
saying  when  you  are  talking  about  dol- 
lars, you  have  to  watch  him. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man also  agree  that  the  Architect 
cannot  buy  property,  that  only  the 
Congress  through  statute  and  appro- 
priated funds  can  do  that? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thought  so,  until  he 
bought  a  piece  of  property  across  from 
the  E>emocrat  club  a  couple  of  years 
ago. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  onto  tangential  matters, 
but  when  you  are  talking  about  the 
competence  of  the  Architect,  no  one 
wants  to  charge  him  with  incompe- 
tence. But  I  ask,  is  the  Architect  re- 
sponsible for  the  deplorable  mainte- 
nance of  the  building  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  In  my  Judgment  the 
Architect  has  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  buildings  in  the  a^- 
propriate  fashion,  and  the  committee. 


both  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  have  brought  that 
to  his  attention.  They  have  done  a 
commendable  Job  in  that  regard.  Some 
of  the  moneys  that  are  involved  in  this 
are  maintenance  funds  as  well. 

Mr.  PEASE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  find  it  hard  to  vote  for 
an  increase  in  the  funds  for  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  when  one  has  to  be 
literally  ashamed  to  bring  constituents 
into  our  office  buildings  and  our  Cap- 
itol. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  that  the  way  that  you  clean 
up  the  area  is  to  cut  the  Architect's 
budget? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman brings  up  an  important  point.  I 
have  been  quoted  in  very  critical  terms 
about  the  Architect's  operation  and 
cleaning  up,  particularly  the  Speakers' 
lobby  and  other  areas  on  the  House 
side. 

In  this  bill,  section  308  requires  a 
study  of  the  role  of  the  Architect  as 
well  as  the  House  officers  as  to  their 
responsibilities.  With  GAO's  involve- 
ment, we  will  sort  this  out  and  hope- 
fully have  a  better  Job  of  keeping  the 
buildings  clean  in  a  more  accountable 
way,  and  one  that  may  even  save  some 
money.  But  I  would  urge  the  gentle- 
man not  to  take  his  frustrations  out 
on  this  bill  and  this  budget. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  am  pleased  t< 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewom- 
an, a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  Join 
my  remarks  with  those  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  to  praise  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  for  the  good  work 
that  he  has  done  in  the  most  profi- 
cient manner  in  which  he  is  so  well 
schooled. 

The  extension  of  the  west  front  is 
certainly  one  of  the  areas  in  which  we 
should  be  very  proud.  The  renovation 
and  restoration  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress building  is  another  area  of  which 
we  should  be  very  proud.  And  the  re- 
plenishment of  the  statue,  the  Bar- 
tholdi  statue,  which  was  accomplished 
in  house  at  a  very  small  amount  com- 
pared to  the  estimates  that  had  been 
received  from  outside  sources  is  some- 
thing of  which  we  should  all  be  very 
proud. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  point- 
ing out  the  good  aspects  and  the  splen- 
did architectural  reputation  of  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol. 
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Mr.  TRAXL£R.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  remarks,  and  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  a|}- 
peared  to  have  it. 

RXCOROED  VOR 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — ayes  214,  noes 
161.  not  voting  58,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  227} 
AYES— 214 


NOES— 161 


Aadrewi 

Archer 

Armey 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bamard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

ffitTman 


Oundenoa 
HaOCTZ) 
Hamilton 
Hammetvchmldt  Penny 


Piahayan 
Pattenon 


Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

BUbray 

BlUrakii 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Bueehner 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carper 

Chandler 

Cheney 

CUncer 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Ccmbest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Courter 

Cralc 

Craoe 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

DaTla(IL) 

DeLay 

DeWtaie 

Dicks 

DioOuardi 

Dor(an(ND) 

Drcier 

Duaean 

Dyaon 

Eekart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

PaweU 

Felshan 

nekto 

FWi 

OaUcdy 

OaUo 

Oekas 

Oilman 

Olncrlch 

CHiekman 

OoodUnc 


Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herser 

Hller 

Hopklna 

Horton 

Houchton 

Huckaby 

Huches 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (8D) 

Kanjonkl 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lacomarslno 

Lancaster 

I^ntos 

UtU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (PL) 

LichUoot 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lujan 

Iiiikens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Martin  <IL) 
McCandleas 


Petri 

Price  (NO 

Ravenel 

Rldce 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Saikl 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shutter 

Slslsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slauxhter  (NY) 

Slauchter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stanceland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
SwtndaU 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (OA) 


Oiandy 

Gray  (PA) 

Oren 

Ouailnl 


McOollum 
McCurdy 
McBwen 
McOrath 
McMillan  (NO 

MrMllIwi  (MD)  Upton 

Meyers  Valentine 

MAime  VaaderJact 

Michel  Vladcaky 

Miller  (WA)  Volkraer 

MoUnari  Vueanovich 

Montcomery  Walcren 

Moorhead  Walker 

Morella  Weber 

Morrison  (WA)  Weldon 

Neal  Whlttaker 

Nichols  Wolf 

Nidaoo  Wortley 

OUn  Wyden 

Ozley  WyUe 

Packard  Yatron 

PaiTls  Younc  (PL) 


Ackerman 

Frost 

Nowak 

Akaka 

Oarda 

Oakar 

Alexander 

Oaydoe 

Oberstar 

Anderson 

Gibbons 

Ortls 

Applegste 

Gomales 

Owens  (NY) 

Atkins 

Gray  (IL) 

Owens  (OT) 

Oreen 

PanetU 

BeUenaon 

HaU(OH) 

Prinal 

BevlU 

Perkins 

Blacd 

Hayes  (Hi) 

Pickett 

Bom 

Haye«(LA) 

Ptnkle 

Boland 

Hertel 

Porter 

Bonior  (MI) 

Howard 

Price  (Hi) 

Bonker 

Hoyer 

QuiUen 

Borakl 

Jeffords 

Ranfel 

Jones  (TN) 

Refula 

Boucher 

Jonta 

Richardson 

Boxer 

Kaptur 

Rodino 

Brennan 

Kastenmeier 

Roe 

Bruce 

KUdee 

Rose 

Bryant 

Klecska 

Roybal 

Bustamante 

Kolter 

Ruaso 

Carr 

Kostmayer 

Sabo 

Chapman 

lAPalce 

Savace 

Chappell 

Leath(TX) 

Scheuer 

Clay 

Lehman  (CAl 

Schulae 

Coelho 

Lehman  (FL) 

Schumer 

Coleman  (TX) 

Levin  (MI) 

Slkorakl 

Collins 

Levlne(CA) 

SkacBs 

Conjrers 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skeen 

Couchlln 

Lewis  (OA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Coyne 

Uplnskl 

Solan 

dela  Oarsa 

Lowery(CA) 

St  Germain 

OePazlo 

Lowry  (WA) 

Staners 

DeUums 

Luken.  Thomas    Stalllngs 

Derrick 

Markey 

Stark 

Dickinson 

Marlenee 

Stokes 

DinceU 

Martinez 

Stiidds 

Dixon 

BCatsui 

Synar 

Donnelly 

Mavroules 

Downey 

MaxzoU 

Traflcant 

Durbln 

Mcaoskey 

Trailer 

Dwyer 

McDade 

UdaU 

Dymally 

McHush 

Vento 

Early 

Mica 

Waxman 

Edwards  (CA) 

MlneU 

Weiss 

E»py 

Moakley 

Wheat 

Evans 

MoUohan 

Whitten 

FasceU 

Morrison  (CT)      WllUams 

Fazio 

Mraiek 

Wilson 

FocUetU 

Murphy 

Wise 

Foley 

Myers 

Yates 

Ford  (MI) 

Natrher 

Younc  (AK) 

Prank 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTlNO-58 

Annunzio 

Qejdenson 

Obey 

Anthony 

Gephardt 

Pepper 

Aspin 

Gordon 

PurseU 

Berman 

Grant 

RahaU 

Boner  (TN) 

Hawkins 

Ray 

Brooks 

HcKhbrueclmer    Rhodes 

Brown  (CA) 

Holloway 

Roemer 

Bunnlnc 

Hubbard 

Rocers 

Burton 

Jones  (NO 

Rostenkowski 

Cardln 

Kemp 

Smith  (FL) 

Cnarke 

Kennelly 

Smith.  Robert 

Oockett 

Leland 

(OR) 

Davis  (MI) 

Livingston 

Stratton 

Doman  (CA) 

Manton 

Swift 

Dowdy 

Martin  (NY) 

Flake 

Miller  (CA) 

TorriceUi 

Flippo 

Miller  (OH) 

Towns 

Florio 

Moody 

WatUns 

Ford(TN) 

Murtha 

Wolpe 

ftenael 

Nafle 

D  2050 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Frenzel  for.  with  ISx.  Hawkins 
against. 

Mr.  HoUoway  for,  with  Mr.  lieland 
against. 

Mr.  PORTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  DUNCAN,  WALOREN, 
OLIN,  DICKS,  and  HEFNER  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  the  bill  not  pre- 
cluded by  clause  2  (a)  or  (c)  of  rule 
XXI? 

AMEIfDMXirr  OPFKKKD  BT  MK.  SHAW 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shaw:  Page  3. 
line  23.  after  "Members",  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "(includliiK  expenses  of  printing  of  ex- 
traneous matter  Inserted  In  the  portion  of 
the  Congressional  Record  entitled  "Exten- 
sions of  Remarks"  for  which  a  cost  estimate 
of  the  Public  Printer  Is  required  (other  than 
printing  done  under  general  leave  requested 
by  the  floor  manager  of  a  measure))". 

a  2105 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shaU 
not  take  my  5  minutes.  The  amend- 
ment that  I  offer  clarifies  a  certain 
portion  of  the  code,  it  clarifies  that 
Members  may  pay  for  the  printing  of 
extraneous  matters  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Recori)  from  their  own 
office  expense  accounts.  It  does  not 
mandate  that  Members  pay  for  this 
printing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  current  exemp- 
tions are  retained.  What  I  am  speak- 
ing of.  and  what  this  amendment  is,  it 
purely  goes  to  the  printing  of  extrane- 
ous matters  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

As  all  the  Members  know,  we  have 
paid  tens  of  thousands  of  (lollars  on 
many,  many  oc(;asions  for  the  printing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  ac- 
counts and  extraneous  material,  none 
of  which  happened  here  in  the  House 
and  none  of  which  is  the  original  work 
of  the  Member  proposing  the  matter 
to  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  Congressional  Record  itself 
costs  the  taxpayers  $500  per  page. 

I  firmly  t>elieve  that  If  any  Member 
wants  a  long  list  of  stuff  put  in  the 
Congressional  Record  exceeding  two 
full  pages,  that  he  should  do  so  and  do 
so  by  paying  it  out  of  his  own  office 
account,  not  paying  for  it  out  of  the 
funds  that  are  available  to  all  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

Out  of  comity  we  have  in  many  occa- 
sions not  taken  objection.  However,  I 
believe  that  we  are  going  to  find  that 
more  and  more  objection  is  going  to  be 
made  to  the  pajrment  of  the  price  for 
the  material  that  is  put  In  the  Record 
and  therefore  this  gives  the  Member 
an  alternative  to  pay  for  it  out  of  his 
own  private  funds. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arluuisas  [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  should  the  point  of 
order  not  be  sustained,  I  would  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Huiendment  of 
the  gentleman  which  would  provide 
further  that  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
printing  extraneous  material  In  the 
Congressional  Record  shall  cover 
only  the  actual  Incremental  costs  of 
such  printing. 

Now  there  has  been  some  discussion 
about  my  offering  of  the  collection  of 
the  Boland  amendment  debates  over  a 
5-year  period  and  the  method  of  re- 
porting the  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
that  Lb  totally  erroneous.  The  actual 
cost,  for  example,  is  only  $10(700,  al- 
though under  the  present  system  of 
taldng  the  annual  operating  cost  and 
prorating  that,  in  effect,  by  days,  it 
presents  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion. I  think  it  is  time  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
get  the  exact  cost  of  added  extraneous 
material  to  be  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  it  Is  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  this  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
event  it  Is  not  held  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

POnfT  or  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio] 
intend  to  press  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  the  basis  for  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  FAZIO,  l&x.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
because  it  provides  an  appropriation 
for  an  unauthorized  program  and 
therefore  violates  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI.  Clause  2  of  rule  XXI  states  in 
pertinent  part.  "No  appropriations 
shall  be  reported  in  any  general  appro- 
priation bill  or  be  in  order  as  an 
amendment  thereto  for  any  expendi- 
ture not  previously  authorized  by 
law."  And  there  Is  no  authorization  for 
this  way  of  funding  our  printing. 

The  amendment  therefore  violates 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI  and  I  ask  for  the 
Chair's  ruling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  wish  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
concede  the  point  of  order  and  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  hope  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  would  look  Into  this 
matter.  I  think  it  is  something  of  great 
importance  and  I  think  It  also  would 
come  up  with  great  savings  In  printing 
should  the  Members  have  to,  in  most 
cases,  come  up  with  the  money  out  of 
their  own  House  aocoimts.  I,  there- 
fore, would  suggest  they  would  not 
spend  that  money. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [IVIr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
like  to  see  a  reform  of  the  present 
system  so  that  the  actual  added  cost  of 
publication  of  inserted  extraneous  ma- 
terial should  be  reported? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  think  It  should  be  done 
on  a  very  exact  basis,  particularly  if  It 
is  coming  out  of  the  individual  House 
account. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
obviously  looked  into  the  matter  and 
has  a  different  opinion  than  the  exist- 
ing rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Under  the  rules, 
of  course,  that  Is  optional  that  Mem- 
bers may  take  the  printing  out  of  their 
own  account  or  they  may  have  it  paid 
for  under  the  regular  account.  But  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  estimating  the  cost 
of  printing  should  be  reformed  be- 
cause under  the  present  system  it 
causes  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman when  we  are  talking  about  tax- 
payers' dollars,  we  ought  to  be  as 
exact  as  we  possibly  can  be. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cost  of  inserting  extraneous  materi- 
al for  publication  in  the  Congressional 
Record  is  an  important  one.  I  support  the 
idea  of  reforming  cost  estimates  regarding  in- 
sertions of  extraneous  material  into  the 
Record.  The  estimates  should  cover  only  the 
actual  incremental  cost  of  such  printing.  I  offer 
the  antendment  "To  provide  that  estimates  of 
cost  of  printing  extrar)e(XiS  material  in  the 
Congressional  Record  shall  include  only 
ttie  actual  incremental  cosX  of  such  printir)g." 

There  has  been  great  ccxifusion  about  cosX 
estimates  of  inserting  material  into  tf)e 
Record.  For  example,  my  recent  insertion  of 
tfie  Boland  amerKiment  collection  was  origi- 
nally estimated  at  $197,382,  but  the  true 
added  printing  costs  of  the  insertion's  material 
turned  out  to  be  $10,400. 1  have  explained  my 
reasons  for  Vne  insertion  in  my  reniarKs  made 
while  introducing  the  Boland  collection  on 
June  15,  but  here  I  vrill  focus  on  the  question 
of  c»st  estimates 

It  is  a  disservice  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  the  American  people  to  continue  ttie 
current  pr{XMdure  of  estimates.  This  prot)tem 
would  be  solved  if  the  practice  is  reformed  to 
cover  only  the  actual  incremental  cost  of  print- 
ir>g  extraneous  material. 

Currently,  the  figures  are  based  on  fixed, 
annual  estimated  operating  costs  prorated 
over  an  entire  year.  Govemnwnt  Printing 
Office  officials  have  said  ttwy  would  have 
t)een  working  anyway  during  tfie  time  they 
printed  the  Boland  amendment  collec:tion. 

The  cost  estimate  of  Vne  collection's  cost 
was  partly  t)ased  on  the  erroneous  notion  MnaX 
there  would  be  substantial  typsetting  costs.  In 
reality,  ttie  :>ages  were  electronically  retrieved 
from  previous  copies  of  tfie  Recx)RD,  arxl 
there  were  no  typsetting  costs  incurred  in 


doing  that  On  ttiat  score  alone,  the  estimate 
was  off  by  roughly  $24,000. 

The  GPO  Public  Printer  has  said  in  a  letter 
to  me  ttiat  "since  this  material  had  been  print- 
ed t>efore,  we  wwre  able  to  save  the  cost  of 
keytxiarding  ttiose  402  pages"  ttiat  were  m- 
sorted.  "The  actual  added  cost,"  the  GPO 
Printer  said,  "of  paper  for  ttie  402  pages 
which  appeared  in  ttie  daily  (Dongressional 
Record  is  approximately  $10,400." 

Reform  of  the  method  of  assigning  cost  es- 
timates is  essential  to  avoid  confusing  ttie 
public  in  ttie  future.  In  the  case  of  ttie  Boland 
amendment  collection,  some  of  the  discussion 
of  my  action  f(x:used  on  tfie  (question  of  ttie 
inflated  cost  estimate.  Most  ttKxigtitful  Ameri- 
cans would  have  preferred  that  the  discussion 
focus  on  the  sut)Stance  of  my  decision:  My 
effort  to  make  it  possible  for  ttie  American 
people  to  judge  the  credibility  and  legality  of 
the  Presi(jent's  defense  that  ttie  Botand 
amendment  does  not  apply  to  tiim  or  to  ttie 
National  Security  Council. 

Many  analysts  of  Americ:an  put)lic  affairs  en- 
(jorsed  ttie  insertion  even  bef(xe  it  was  estab- 
lished ttiat  the  initial  reports  of  the  $197,000 
figure  is  misleading.  The  Washington  Post,  for 
example,  contended  in  an  editorial  ttiat  the 
original  estimate  "is  said  by  some  to  be  high 
and  likely  to  be  rec:alculated  downward.  But 
even  if  the  (xiginal  figure  holds,  we  think  if  s 
as  wise  an  expenditure  of  funds  of  ttie  Con- 
gressional Record  as  we've  heard  of  in 
some  time.  Ttie  volume  will  tie  an  invaluatile 
source  book  in  ttie  angry  detiate  over  ttie  gen- 
esis and  devetopment  of  United  States-Nca- 
ragua  poUcy,  a  detiate  ttiat  coukl  surely  profit 
from  ttie  intrcxluctkxi  of  more  facts  and  tietter 
history." 

In  anottier  example  of  favorat)le  commen- 
tary on  ttie  collectk>n,  ttie  Arkansas  Gazette 
said  that  administration  apologists  "will  t>ash 
United  States  Representative  Bill  Alexander 
to  ttieir  heart's  content"  over  ttie  insertkxi,  txit 
"wliat  they  clearly  don't  want  to  recognize  is 
the  finding  of  researctiers  at  ttie  Library  of 
Congress,  wtio  compiled  ttie  3%-year  history 
of  debate  over  Contra  akj,  ttiat  the  Boland 
amendment  does  indeed  appty  to  Presklent 
Reagan  and  his  Natk>nal  Security  Council." 

The  Boland  collection  will  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  American  constitu- 
ttonal  law.  For  example,  University  of  Arkan- 
sas Law  Prof.  Rodney  A.  Smolla  wrote  me  a 
letter  saying,  "Ttie  criticism  you  have  received 
in  some  quarters  based  on  the  printing  cost  is 
utterty  frivolous.  It  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
facilitating  an  informed  and  intelligent  debate 
over  one  of  ttie  most  important  polk:y  and 
constitutk>nal  issues  of  the  decade  *  *  *. 
Your  actk>ri  was  a  credit  to  our  State." 

In  ttie  end,  my  efforts  on  this  issue  has  won 
conskierable  approval  from  many  people  in 
Arkansas,  after  some  initial  confusk>n  caused 
by  ttie  focus  on  inflated  cost  estimates.  I 
wouW  hope  that  my  colleagues  and  people 
throughout  the  country  will  come  to  under- 
stand ttie  facts  atxxit  ttie  cost  estimates, 
htowever,  It  is  sad  tinat  a  substantial  portkxi  of 
ttie  original  debate  focused  on  ttie  distracting 
issue  of  cost.  Many  people  wtio  read  ttie  origi- 
nal natk>nal  press  reports  nriay  n»ief  take  ttie 
time  to  focus  on  the  true  issue:  the  legislative 
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intent  of  Congress  in   passing  the   Boland 
amendment 

Mr.  Chainnan,  if  we  could  reform  the  cost 
estimates  invotved  in  insertions  into  the  Con- 
QRESSKMAL  RECORD,  we  wouW  no  longer 
suffer  from  confusion  such  as  we  had  after 
the  Botand  collection.  In  tfie  era  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  scandals,  we  have  had  erxxigh  misin- 
formation about  ttw  great  ptit>lic  issues  facing 
the  Nation.  We  should  not  confuse  the  Ameri- 
can people  furttier  by  contnuing  a  practice 
that  gives  tfiem  errorwous  Information  about 
what  It  costs  to  provide  them  with  a  historic 
debate  concerning  our  system  of  law  and  our 
Constitution. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Hughes).  The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  committee 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw]  has  conceded  the  point  of  order 
and  has  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  the  bill  not  precluded 
by  clauses  2  (a)  or  (c)  of  rule  XXI? 
AMXirDiixirr  omsxD  bt  vol  cabpkk 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cahpkb:  F>age 
25.  line  10.  strike  "$334,777,000"  and  Insert 
"$327,636,000". 

Hi.  carper.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  second  of 
three  amendments  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]  and 
I  will  be  offering  this  evening.  This 
one  effects  the  budget  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  In  1987,  we  will 
have  appropriated  $311  million  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  I  will  say 
that  again:  This  year  we  have  appro- 
priated $311  mlUlon  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

I  realize  there  are  some  Members  of 
this  body  who  are  not  particularly  ap- 
preciative or  fond  of  the  job  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  does  for  us  and 
for  our  country.  For  those  who  may 
feel  that  way.  I  beg  to  differ.  I  person- 
ally believe  the  GAO  does  a  good  job. 
We  ask  much  of  them  and  I  think 
they  generally  resix>nd  with  a  solid 
effort. 

Last  Friday  I  spoke  with  the  Comp- 
troller General.  Mr.  Bowsher,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 
While  he  objected  to  this  specific 
amendment,  he  certainly  acknowl- 
edged the  need  for  reducing  the  defi- 
cit. To  the  extent  that  we  could  do  it 
on  the  spending  side.  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  say  he  gave  that  his  blessing.  He 
told  me  that  thanks  to  the  work  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  over  the 
last  year  that  over  $15  billion  of  tax- 
payers' money  wUl  have  been  saved. 
That  is  a  substantial  saving,  nothing 
that  we  want  to  sniff  at. 

If  we  accept  that  savings  as  a  fact,  it 
means  that  the  over  5.000  employees 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  have 
contributed    a    very    substantial    way 


toward  reducing  our  deficit.  With  that 
in  mind  I  do  not  believe  it  makes  sense 
to  reward  that  kind  of  effort  by  cut- 
ting the  budget  of  that  agency.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  does  not 
propose  to  cut  the  budget  of  GAG  in 
1988. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
proposed  roughly  8-percent  increase  in 
the  budget  of  GAO.  The  amendment 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  wiU  be  offering 
here  today  also  provides  an  increase  in 
the  budget  of  GAO,  an  increase  equal 
to  70  percent,  70  percent  of  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  itself. 

The  increase  that  is  made  possible 
by  this  amendment  Is  an  increase  of 
5Vk  percent  in  1988  over  1987  appro- 
priations. If  this  amendment  is  ap- 
proved, GAO  WiU  stm  receive  the  $311 
million.  In  addition  to  that  they  will 
receive  almost  another  $20  million,  a 
5.5-percent  increase:  not  a  7.5,  not  an 
8-percent  increase  as  envisioned  by 
this  committee,  but  a  substantial  in- 
crease nonetheless. 

I  might  say  in  conclusion,  colleagues, 
5V4  percent  is  two  times  the  increase 
that  you  and  I  wiU  have  to  fimd  the 
operation  of  each  of  our  individual 
congressional  offices  next  year.  Five 
and  a  half  percent  increase  is  two 
times  the  increase  that  we  will  have  to 
make  otir  committees  function  proper- 
ly throughout  1988.  Again,  this  is  not 
a  cut,  this  is  an  increase.  This  is  not  an 
increase  of  8  percent,  this  is  an  in- 
crease of  roughly  5.5  percent. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CARPER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  I  am  mistaken 
in  the  last  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man carried  having  to  do  with  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  he  decreased 
his  percentage  of  increase  provided  by 
the  subcommittee  from  10.4  to  7.3  per- 
cent. The  gentleman  indicates  GAO's 
increase  is  7.6  percent.  The  cut  of  the 
gentleman  obviously  would  cause 
GAO's  adjustment  to  be  considerably 
below  that  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  Frankly,  I  enjoyed  the  gentle- 
man's concern  and  I  do  share  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  about  the  Architect. 
But  the  GAO  does  a  very  fine  Job  for 
the  House. 

I  think  most  Members  think  their 
work  is  a  credit  to  the  House. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Reclaiming  my  time.  I 
too  believe  that  GAO's  work  is  a  credit 
to  the  House.  The  question  is  not  are 
we  going  to  be  cutting  them?  The 
question  is  not  how  much  of  a  cut? 
The  question  is  how  much  of  an  in- 
crease. 

I  suggest  a  7.5-percent  or  8-percent 
increase  when  we  have  a  deficit  of  the 
magnitude  we  do  may  be  a  bit  steep.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  see  fit 


to  provide  an  increase,  but  an  increase 
of  5.5  percent  for  GAO  in  1988. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman  must   be   aware,   we   did   cut 
GAO's  request  by  some  $44  million. 
Mr.  CARPER.  Yes.  I  am. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  will  be  very  brief,  because  I 
understand  my  colleagues'  concern 
about  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

This  amendment  must  be  seen  in  the 
context  we  Just  passed,  of  that  amend- 
ment and  the  one  to  come.  Together 
they  will  make  the  very  modest  reduc- 
tions in  this  section  of  the  budget 
which,  when  combined  with  equally 
modest  actions  in  other  sections,  wiU 
enable  us  to  proiidc  genuine  spending 
reductions  which,  coupled  with  reve- 
nue increases,  will  achieve  the  deficit 
reduction  goal  that  so  many  of  us  have 
supported,  of  $36  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Carper-Johnson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly  I  want  to 
make  very  clear  that  this  committee 
has  provided  that  $23  million  increase 
in  the  face  of  requests  for  over  $70 
million.  We  did  so  because  in  looking 
very  closely  at  the  details  of  the  GAO 
budget,  we  concluded  they  had  some 
extraordinary  expenditures  that  could 
not  be  ignored. 

For  example,  they  have  $4.7  million 
in  increased  office  rental  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  There  is 
no  way  they  can  ignore  that.  They  are 
under  a  requirement  to  pay  it;  no 
flexibility. 

We  have  a  new  retirement  system.  I 
have  said  this  earlier.  It  is  important 
for  the  Members  to  realize  that  Treas- 
ury is  no  longer  providing  for  our  over- 
all retirement  payments.  Each  agency 
is  having  to  match  contributions  of 
their  employees  under  the  FERS 
system. 

So  we  have  a  sizable  amount  of 
money  that  has  to  be  provided  for  pay, 
retirement,  and  other  kinds  of  cost  of 
living-related  items.  They  are  fixed, 
related  to  the  number  of  employees  on 
the  job. 

This  agency  has  increased  responsi- 
bilities under  Gramm-Rudman.  We  all 
rely  on  it  more  in  times  of  deficit 
spending  to  find  more  waste  and  other 
opportunities  to  make  savings. 

I  would  simply  conclude  by  saying 
that  this  is  a  reasonable  Increase.  It  is 
a  little  bit  more  than  most  other  agen- 
cies get  and  therefore  it  has  been  sin- 
gled out  by  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Casper. 


But  this  overall  budget  is  very  tight. 
We  have  allowed  increases  of  this 
magnitude  only  when  warranted  on 
the  detailed  Justification. 

We  did  not  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor 
so  that  it  could  be  cut  for  cosmetic  or 
symbolic  reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
this  amendment  and  support  for  the 
committee  which  has  kept  faith  with 
the  Members. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  savings  of  this 
amendment  will  be  far  less  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  the  cost  of  its  adoption. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  it  is  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  does.  It 
performs  audits  of  expenditures  in  the 
Government.  It  performs  the  duty  of 
advising  the  Government  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  how  weU  the 
coimtry  is  going  to  comply  with  the 
original  goals  under  Gramm-Rudman, 
a  very  important  function. 
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It  performs  performance  audits  on 
the  behavior  of  Federal  agencies.  It 
provides  opinions  with  regard  to  what 
is  being  done  by  Federal  agencies, 
whether  it  is  efficient,  whether  it  is  a 
proper  expenditure  of  money  in  con- 
formity with  law.  It  makes  determina- 
tions as  to  whether  expenditures  of 
public  money  are  in  accordance  with 
law  and  whether  those  expenditures 
are  in  accordance  with  the  appropria- 
tion acts  of  this  Congress.  It  gives 
judgment  to  congressional  committees 
about  the  behavior  of  Federal  agencies 
in  carrying  out  the  laws.  It  also  per- 
forms audits  on  expenditures.  It  fer- 
rets out  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

The  cuts  here,  because  of  the  way 
the  law  works,  will  go  through  and  not 
impair  the  extraordinary  expenditures 
that  are  required  by  law  and  with 
which  the  appropriation  is  expected  to 
deal  by  increasing  funds  so  that  the 
fiuictioning  of  the  agency  will  be  un- 
impaired. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia,        

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  remaxks. 

Indeed  our  report  would  Indicate  the 
savings  and  collections  as  a  result  of 
GAO's  work  amounted  in  the  1986 
year  to  some  $18  billion.  To  cut  the 
Architect  because  many  are  unhappy 
with  the  work  is  one  thing,  but  to 
reduce  this  agency  way  below  the  per- 
centage that  is  given  to  the  Architect 
seems  to  me  to  belie  the  purpose  for 
which  the  legislative  branch  is  appro- 
priating funds  in  the  first  place. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  said  it  better  than  I 
could  say  it.  We  cut  this  and  we  are 
forfeiting  a  chance  to  retrieve  some 
additional  portions  of  the  $18  billion 
which  we  wiU  need  to  retrieve  this 
forthcoming  year  with  regard  to 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Din- 
cell]. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DINGEHjL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

(Mr.  SIKORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  DiNGELL]. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks], 
the  chairman  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  were  on  the  floor 
tonight,  I  am  sure  he  would  supi}ort 
everything  the  gentleman  has  said. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  knee-jerk 
reaction  sometimes  to  want  to  cut 
spending,  but  we  are  cutting  a  very 
vital  ingredient  in  the  operations  of 
Government  by  cutting  the  GAO.  I 
support  the  stand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Dingell]  and  say  that  some 
of  the  most  vital  investigations  we 
have  done  with  regard  to  the  Moscow 
Embassy,  the  Marine  guards,  and 
health  care  in  the  United  States  today 
has  come  through  the  GAO.  We  are 
cutting  off  our  own  nose  to  save  a  few 
dollars  here.  We  have  saved  billions  of 
dollars  due  to  their  work. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  Is  correct.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  House  is  chsirgea- 
ble  with  having  burnt  next  year's  seed 
com  because  that  is  what  this  amend- 


ment is  the  equivalent  of.  What  we  are 
doing  is  essentially  wasting  money 
from  an  essential  expenditure  which  is 
very  much  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected  as  wasteful,  as 
curtailing  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  actually  supervise  its  own  effi- 
ciency and  the  propriety  of  th?  ex- 
penditure of  the  taxpayers'  funds. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  that  the  repre- 
sentation that  was  given  of  the  amend- 
ment is  simply  incorrect.  The  amend- 
ment aUows  for  a  5V^-percent  increase 
in  expenditures  over  the  current  year. 
That  is  more  than  the  increase  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  receiving 
for  their  budgets,  more  of  an  increase 
than  the  committees  are  getting,  in- 
cluding the  oversight  committees, 
more  than  they  are  receiving  for  their 
budgets.  This  does  not  cut  any  staff 
people.  It  allows  for  5.100  staff  people 
in  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

I  just  wish  that  I  could  have  the  dol- 
lars that  would  come  to  me  if  all  of 
the  times  I  have  been  told  that  this  is 
a  saving  amendment,  that  if  we  just 
spend  a  little,  we  will  get  more  back, 
would  indeed  come  true.  Of  course,  we 
are  being  told  here  again  that  if  we 
will  just  spend  a  little  more,  then  we 
will  save  some  in  the  outyears. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  5V^-percent  in- 
crease that  is  allowed  under  this 
amendment  is  a  reasonable  expendi- 
ture to  save  in  the  outyears,  but  some- 
where along  the  line  we  have  to  say 
that  the  increases  that  are  being  rec- 
ommended go  above  and  beyond  what 
is  reasonable.  We.  in  looking  at  this 
appropriation,  have  concluded  that 
this  increase  of  8  percent  is  a  little 
above  and  beyond  what  is  reasonable 
given  our  current  fiscal  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  support  this  amendment  in  order  to 
save  dollars  now,  recognizing  that  we 
are  still  giving  a  5Vi-percent  increase 
to  an  agency  that  performs  a  needed 
service 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  correct  the  record.  We  are  not 
funding  them  with  5.100  employees. 
We  have  already  in  this  bill  not  al- 
lowed them  to  fill  almost  60  positions. 
I  believe  it  is  58  positions. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  am  sorry.  Then  it  is 
5.042  positions. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  They  will  have  to 
absorb  a  number  of  mandatory  costs 
whether  we  adopt  this  amendment  or 
not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]. 
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The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  the  bill  not  pre- 
cluded by  clause  2  (a)  or  (c)  of  rule 
XXI? 

AMzmmsn  oppsud  bt  mx.  LunoRn 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ldhgrkn:  Pmge 
SI.  after  line  35,  Insert  the  following  new 
sections: 

Sac.  309.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  130  of 
the  Joint  resolution  entiled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion ""fcing  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(approved  October  1.  1981:  PubUc  Law  97- 
51)  is  anmended  by  striking  out  "Effective" 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Except 
to  the  extent  provided  by  paragraph  (3),  ef- 
fective" and  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If  ail  general  appropriation  bills  for 
any  fiscal  year  have  not  been  presented  to 
the  President  for  signatiire  under  section  7 
of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  before  the 
beginning  of  that  fiscal  year,  then  the  ap- 
propriation contained  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall 
not  be  effective  with  respect  to  such  fiscal 
year.". 

Sic  310.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  general  appropriation  bill 
maUng  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  and  until 
all  other  general  appropriation  bUls  for 
such  fiscal  year  have  been  presented  to  the 
President  for  slgnattu-e  luider  section  7  of 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  LUNOREN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RXCOHD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio!  reserves  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Luhgren]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  basically  a  simple  prop- 
osition. I  call  it  the  paper  performance 
amendment.  It  basically  says  that  tf 
thope  of  us  in  the  Congress  do  not  do 
our  job  of  getting  all  the  appropria- 
tion bills  done  on  time,  that  is.  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  then 
we  should  not  be  voting  on  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation  measure.  In  other 
words,  it  says  that  as  elected  Repre- 
sentatives, we  should  take  care  of  the 
people's  business  before  taking  care  of 
our  own. 

The  amendment  is  in  two  parts.  The 
first  part  says  that  if  we  do  not  com- 
plete the  12  major  appropriation  bills, 
go  through  conference,  and  send  them 
to  the  President  before  the  fiscal  year 
begins,  the  automatic  appropriation 
that  exists  now  in  legislation  for  Mem- 


bers' salaries  will  not  be  effective  for 
that  fiscal  year. 

I  have  supported  on  this  floor  and  in 
committee  increases  in  pay  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  have  taken  a  lot  of 
heat  for  that,  but  I  happen  to  think 
that  we  ought  to  be  paid  what  we  are 
paid  now,  and  I  think  that  increases 
are  appropriate.  What  I  find  Is  that 
people  back  home  are  not  so  much  op- 
posed to  increases  for  Members  as 
they  are  that  we  get  paid  when  they 
think  we  are  not  doing  our  job.  The 
record  of  the  Congress  over  the  last 
number  of  Congresses  with  respect  to 
doing  the  appropriations  business  in 
appropriation  bills  is  horrendous,  and 
it  gets  worse  and  worse.  We  go  to  con- 
tinuing resolutions  and  we  try  all  sorts 
of  things  to  get  out  of  this.  We  try 
Gramm-Rudman  fixes  and  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  nothing  works. 

This  says  that  the  automatic  appro- 
priation we  have  that  pays  our  salairies 
will  not  be  effective  if  we  do  not  first 
pass  the  12  major  appropriation  bills. 
Additionally,  it  says  that  the  legisla- 
tive appropriations  cannot  be  the  first, 
the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  or 
any  of  those  other  bills  in  consider- 
ation: it  has  to  come  after  the  first  12. 

The  State  of  Missouri  has  that  pro- 
vision now.  The  Show  Me  State  says 
that  all  the  other  appropriation  bills 
have  to  be  completed;  then  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation  bill  is  in  order.  This 
does  not  cut  a  thing.  It  is  not  aimed  at 
pay  raises.  It  does  not  make  fun  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  asking  for  a 
living  wage.  It  does  say  that  we  ought 
to  have  some  sort  of  mechanism  that 
forces  us  in  our  own  interest  and  in 
the  interest  of  our  staff  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  passing  the  appropriation  bills 
when  it  is  supposed  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  anything 
more  controversial  than  saying  that 
we  are  exposing  ourselves  to  the  same 
realities  that  our  constituents  face  in 
their  everyday  lives.  If  those  whom  we 
represent  do  not  do  their  basic  work, 
they  do  not  get  paid. 

I  am  not  one  who  tries  to  poke  fun 
at  the  Congress.  I  am  proud  of  this  in- 
stitution, but  I  am  afraid  that  in  some 
ways  we  have  not  acted  in  accordance 
with  our  own  rules  and  in  accordance 
with  the  mechanism  we  have  estab- 
lished for  doing  the  people's  business, 
and  we  have  brought  disdain  upon 
ourselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  a 
famous  economist  such  as  the  recent 
Nobel  Prize  winner  coming  up  with 
the  ideal  of  public  choice,  we  realize 
that  you  have  to  establish  incentives 
within  a  governmental  system  so  that 
Members  who  represent  their  constitu- 
encies will  act  in  ways  they  want  to 
act;  in  other  words,  to  say  you  have  to 
build  the  incentives  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility that  Members  take  to  heart,  this 
is  the  simplest,  most  direct  way  I  can 
find. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 


that  a  point  of  order  lies  against  this 
amendment.  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  not  press  that  point  of  order.  I 
do  not  briiig  this  up  Just  to  discuss  it 
tonight,  but  I  do  this  because  it  cannot 
be  raised  in  any  other  way. 

We  went  through  a  crisis  of  sorts 
over  the  pay  raise.  Some  did  not  want 
to  talk  about  it.  I  felt  it  was  important 
to  talk  about  it.  Nevertheless  we  are 
going  to  come  to  another  crisis  when  it 
comes  up  again.  I  think  we  have  to 
take  steps  to  show  our  constituents 
that  we  are  serious  about  doing  their 
business,  and  when  we  cannot  get  out 
the  12  major  appropriation  bills  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  to  do  the  people's 
business  through  their  Oovemment 
every  year,  it  is  very  difficult  to  go 
home  and  say  we  are  doing  the  job. 

Continuing  resolutions  are  no  longer 
an  exception;  they  are  the  rule. 
Nobody  likes  them,  but  we  do  it  every 
year.  Maybe  this  small  step  will  help 
us  move  in  the  right  direction  so  we 
might  be  able  to  do  the  people's  busi- 
ness and  not  t>e  embarrassed  when  we 
go  home  and  talk  about  the  fact  that 
we  do  receive  a  rate  of  pay  for  the 
work  we  do  here. 

ponrr  or  orokx 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio] 
intend  to  press  his  point  of  order  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  will  state 
his  point  of  order  and  the  basis  for  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  violates  the  Rules  of  the 
House  in  several  Instances,  as  follows: 

First,  it  goes  beyond  the  bUl  under 
consideration,  amending  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  and  as  such  is  not  ger- 
mane. This  is  a  violation  of  rule  XVI, 
clause  7. 

Second,  the  amendment  constitutes 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill 
and  as  such  is  in  violation  of  clause  2 
of  rule  XXI. 

Third,  in  effect,  this  amendment 
amends  the  Rules  of  the  House,  a  sub- 
ject which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

For  these  reasons,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest the  point  of  order  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  LimGREif] 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  have  to  concede  that  this  is  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriation  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  the  only  manner  in 
which  this  subject  seems  to  be  able  to 
be  raised. 

I  would  hope  that  at  some  point  in 
time  we  could  look  at  this  mechanism 
or  something  similar  to  it  so  we  can 
get  our  house  in  order  and  get  Mem- 
bers on  a  track  where  they  can  explain 
what  it  is  we  do  here  and  so  they  do 


not  have  to  be  embarrassed  about 
saying,  yes.  Members  deserve  a  rate  of 
pay  commensurate  with  the  work  they 
do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  concern  of 
some  people  Is  that  they  do  not  think 
the  work  we  do  is  commensurate  with 
the  rate  of  pay  we  are  receiving. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
be  heard  briefly,  let  me  just  say  that 
the  gentleman  knows  how  much  re- 
spect I  have  for  him.  I  know  that  he 
has  publicly  advocated  pay  raises,  and 
I  am  always  ready  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  on  any  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Hughis).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Luhgren]  has  conceded  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio],  and  the  point 
of  order  is  sustained. 

AMKNDiiKirr  ormxD  by  mr.  smith  or  incw 

HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire:  On  page  9,  line  14.  strike 
"$110,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$91,423,000". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  Ls  a  freeze  amendment. 
It  is  quite  simple.  It  freezes  the  official 
mail  costs  for  Members.  It  saves  $18.5 
million  by  reducing  the  amount  in  the 
bUl  by  $110  million  to  last  year's  level 
of  $91.4  million.  The  increase  in  this 
biU  is  20  percent  over  all  other  aspects 
of  the  bill. 
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It  is  pretty  easy  to  see  where  the  pri- 
orities are  around  here,  20-percent  in- 
creases versus  much  smaller  increases 
in  other  aspects  of  the  bill. 

The  question  we  face  here  is  wheth- 
er we  want  our  constituents  to  support 
such  an  increase,  whether  they  will 
support  such  an  increase  when  we  just 
ask  them  to  fork  over  $19V^  billion  in 
new  taxes. 

This  is  a  small  way  to  give  some  of 
that  money  back  to  the  taxpayers,  and 
I  believe  that  the  amendment  is  total- 
ly justified. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  statistics. 
In  1984  Congress  sent  out  924  million 
pieces  of  mail,  and  I  emphasize  sent 
out;  but  they  only  received  224  mil- 
lion, so  do  not  come  back  and  say  to 
me  that  we  simply  have  to  respond  to 
our  constituents'  mail. 

We  are  doing  that  to  the  tune  of 
about  five  times  greater.  In  1985,  Con- 
gress sent  out  584  million  pieces  of 
mail,  but  only  received  225  million 
pieces. 

In  1986  Congress  sent  out  751  mil- 
lion pieces  of  mail  and  received  180 
million. 

Moreover,  it  is  estimated  that  we 
will  send  out  over  700  million  pieces  of 


mail  in  1987.  and  perhaps  as  many  as  1 
billion  pieces  of  mail  In  1988. 

From  1974  to  1984,  in  that  decade, 
congressional  mail  multiplied  four 
times  as  fast  as  the  entire  volume  of 
mall  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
four  times  as  much  as  the  entire 
volume  of  mail  in  America. 

Total  mail  volume  in  the  United 
States  increased  by  47  percent,  while 
congressional  mail  increased  193  per- 
cent in  the  United  States. 

If  my  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
mail  costs  will  have  increased  from  $47 
million  in  1978  to  $110  million  for 
1988. 

It  will  have  more  than  doubled  in 
less  than  a  decade.  How  much  do  you 
need?  How  much  do  you  want?  How 
much  do  you  want  to  take  from  the 
American  people  after  adding  $19.4 
billion  in  new  taxes  on  them  this  year 
in  the  budget  with  a  projection  of 
adding  another  $40  or  $50  billion  more 
in  taxes  by  the  time  we  get  through 
the  next  3  years. 

In  short,  I  am  asking  Members  of 
Congress  In  this  body  to  sacrifice  a 
couple  of  mailings  a  year  in  order  to 
save  some  money.  That  is  all  I  am 
asking.  Seventy-five  percent  of  what 
we  mail,  75  percent,  goes  out  for  news- 
letters, mail  that  we  Initiate,  not  mall 
that  we  are  responding  to. 

At  a  time  when  we  find  ourselves 
forced  to  even  sometimes  do  it,  and 
many  times  Just  talk  about  it,  cut  de- 
fense, cut  Medicare,  cut  Social  Securi- 
ty and  all  the  things  we  talk  about, 
the  environment,  you  name  it,  we  have 
no  problems  with  that,  but  increasing 
the  funds,  20-percent  increase,  I  say  to 
the  American  people,  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  our  own  mail  fund. 

I  will  point  out  in  conclusion.  I  have 
been  here  2V^  years;  and  I  have  had 
eight  mailings,  eight  newsletters,  far 
below  what  we  are  required  to  do,  and 
I  am  back,  so  maybe  I  should  not  have 
to  worry  about  It  so  much. 

With  that,  I  let  my  case  rest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
who  has  Just  spoken  did  not  take  a 
moment  to  talk  with  the  minority 
Members,  if  the  gentleman  does  not 
trust  the  majority  Members  who  have 
jurisdiction  over  this  mailing. 

The  numbers  the  gentleman  sent 
out  in  the  gentleman's  Dear  Colleague 
letter  were  woefully  inflated,  so  ex- 
traordinary that  we  thought  the  gen- 
tleman would  clearly  straighten  them 
out  by  the  time  this  got  to  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  went  up  from  500 
million  which  is  300  miUlon  above  the 
truth,  to  900  million;  and  we  have  no 
notion  at  aU  about  how  we  would  ever 
get  a  f  Igxire  of  that  kind. 


The  plain  fact  is  thai  the  numbers 
the  gentleman  Just  gave  us  are  Just 
not  true. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  20-percent  In- 
crease. What  causes  an  Increase  In  the 
mail  generated  in  to  and  out  of  the 
House? 

We  have  done  an  exact  count  by 
years  going  back  to  1972,  and  what  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leadership 
were  Involved  In  In  this  exercise.  We 
went  through  this  with  the  gentleman 
who  was  then  with  us  who  is  now  in 
the  other  t>ody,  and  went  over  it.  up 
and  down;  and  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  was  convinced  that  they  were 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree  with  the  ap- 
proach that  they  were  taking. 

In  1972,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives received  14,600,000  pieces  of  maiL 
Does  that  sound  like  a  lot? 

In  1985,  that  had  gone  up  to  225  mil- 
lion pieces  of  mail,  incoming  mail 
every  calendar  year. 

In  1985,  we  received  225  million 
pieces  of  mail,  and  the  gentleman  in 
the  gentleman's  "E>ear  Colleague" 
letter  to  the  Members  said  that  we 
sent  out  584  million  pieces  in  response. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
sent  out  354  million  pieces.  Let  us  see 
how  the  House  has  been  performing 
on  mall  going  out  compared  to  mail 
coming  in. 

In  1972  when  computers  were  new 
aroimd  here,   we   received   14.600,000  . 
pieces,  but  the  House  mailed  231  mil- 
lion pieces  of  mail. 

You  see  almost  10  times  as  much  as 
came  in. 

By  1985,  we  received  225  million 
pieces  of  mail  and  did  not  even  send 
back  twice  as  much  mail  as  came  in;  so 
that  means  that  instead  of  every  In- 
coming piece  of  mall  generating  8  or  9 
pieces.  It  was  only  generating  IV^ 
pieces. 

If  you  look  constantly— and  I  will  be 
glad  to  put  these  figures  in  the  Record 
when  we  go  into  the  full  House,  so  ev- 
erybody can  see  year  by  year— a  very 
interesting  thing  has  been  happening. 
There  has  been  a  very  constant  but 
persistent  and  uninterrupted  Increase 
In  the  Incoming  mail. 

There  has  been  at  the  same  time  an 
increase  in  the  outgoing  mail,  but  the 
percentage  of  the  outgoing  mall 
against  the  Incoming  mail  has  im- 
proved consistently  year  after  year, 
not  gone  down,  so  if  you  are  talking 
about  the  Members  generating  maU 
unduly,  you  are  on  the  wrong  track. 
We  are  not  responding  as  voluminous- 
ly as  we  did  10  and  15  years  ago  to  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  mail. 

Now.  the  really  sad  paol  about  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  that  I  sup- 
pose if  you  asked  him  what  he  reaUy  is 
doing,  and  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Carper]  as  well,  who  is  Join- 
ing, as  I  understand  with  this,  they 
will  tell  you  that  they  want  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 
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Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  does  not  reduce  the 
deficit  one  penny,  and  let  me  explain 
why.  A  good  many  Members  seem  to 
forget  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is 
under  the  unified  budget  on  budget 
and  if  you  go  back  and  look,  and  I  will 
put  this  in  the  Rbcord  when  the 
House  rises,  in  the  OAO  report  that 
was  given  in  response  to  the  inqxiiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  in  1985,  it 
will  point  out  that  under  the  law  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  Post  Office 
Is  entitled  to  for  handling  franked 
mail  is  whatever  we  appropriate,  not 
what  they  send  the  bUl  to  us  for,  but 
whatever  we  appropriate.  That  is  all 
they  get.  There  is  no  deficit  in  our  ac- 
count. We  do  not  owe  them  anything. 
We  could  appropriate  $25  million,  and 
they  are  paid,  except  that  that  agency 
then  has  to  eat  the  difference. 

So  all  you  do  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  look  like  you  are  cut- 
ting costs  for  the  Members'  mailing, 
but  you  shift  them  to  everybody  else 
that  is  using  the  mail  by  giving  it  to 
the  Post  Office  to  make  up  the  deficit 
and  you  do  not  change  the  net  num- 
bers on  the  deficit.  It  is  a  total  loss. 
You  take  $15  million  off  this  bill.  look- 
ing like  you  have  done  something.  You 
can  go  home  and  crow  about  that  if 
you  want  to,  but  you  have  Just  in- 
creased the  deficit  in  another  on 
budget  agency,  the  Post  Office,  by  ex- 
actly the  same  amount  of  money. 

And  if  indeed  we  do  not  appropriate 
enough  money  to  pay  for  the  mail 
that  we  use,  there  is  a  shortfall  and 
the  Post  Office  cannot  come  to  us  for 
that  shortfall.  It  has  to  turn  to  all  the 
other  rate  payers.  Next  year  sometime 
you  will  be  staring  at  your  constitu- 
ents when  they  tell  you,  "Is  it  true 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  25  cent 
stamp?" 

Well,  if  you  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment, you  tell  them  yes,  because  every 
time  we  had  a  chance  we  dumped 
some  more  cost  on  the  rate  payers  and 
the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nuimber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  win  be  very  brief. 

In  response  to  the  chairman.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  chairman  has  said 
now  that  the  increase  in  postage  is 
going  to  be  because  of  my  amendment. 
Let  that  go  down  for  the  record. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  if  the 
Postal  Service  has  to  eat  the  cost  of 
mailing,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due 
respect,  it  is  because  we  did  not  exer- 
cise frugality  in  this  body  in  terms  of 
cutting  back  on  the  unnecessary  and 
unsolicited  mailings. 


One  final  point  regarding  the  statis- 
tics which  the  gentleman  questioned 
that  he  had  a  problem  with  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  because  that  is  where 
the  statistics  came  from. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield  to  me 
for  a  very  brief  response? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
very  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  you  want  to  know  how  much 
mail  Is  coming  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, you  do  not  have  to  go 
outside.  Just  go  down  to  the  post 
office.  They  have  the  records  showing 
how  much  you  and  I  and  everybody 
else  mailed  in  the  House  last  year. 
They  wiU  total  it  up  for  you.  They  will 
total  up  how  much  mail  come  in  and 
was  delivered  to  you.  You  do  not  have 
to  ask  the  post  office  department. 
They  do  not  run  the  post  office  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House 
Postmaster  does.  That  is  where  our 
numbers  come  from. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing material  earlier  referred  to: 
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COMFTROLUCR  OnfXRAL 

OP  THX  UlfTTED  STATES. 

Wathinoton,  DC.  May  2.  1986. 
Hon.  DoH  NicKues. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Deah  Senator  Nickles:  This  letter  is  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  dated  March  10.  1986. 
sisned  by  you  and  Senators  Phil  Gramm. 
Dan  Quayle,  and  Pete  Wilson,  as  to  whether 
the  Antideficiency  Act  (31  U.S.C.  {  1341- 
1351)  Is  violated  when  the  cost  as  billed  by 
the  Postal  Service  of  delivering  congression- 
aUy  franked  mail  exceeds  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  a  given  fiscal  year.  In  this  re- 
spect, you  point  out  that  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  congressionally  franked  mall  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  after  reduction  pursuant  to 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177).  is 
$95.7  million  while  the  estimated  cost  of 
handling  congressional  mall  during  the 
fiscal  year  is  $146  million. 

The  Antideficiency  Act  prohibits  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Government  from 
making  or  authorizing  an  expenditure  or  ob- 
ligation in  excess  of  the  amount  available  in 
an  appropriation  or  fund  for  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation.  It  also  prohibits  commit- 
ments for  the  payment  of  money  in  advance 
of  an  appropriation  unless  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law.  31  J3S.C.  i  1341.  For  the 
reasons  which  are  explained  in  greater 
detail   in   the  enclosed   Office  of   General 


Counsel  staff  discussion  paper,  we  conclude 
that  no  violation  of  31  U.S.C.  {1341  Is  in- 
curred when  the  cost  of  handling  franked 
mall  exceeds  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  to  pay  the  Postal  Service  for 
handling  the  franked  mall.  This  practice  is 
authorized  by  39  U.S.C.  {3216(c)  which 
makes  the  lump-sum  appropriation  made  to 
the  legislative  branch  for  payment  to  the 
Postal  Service  full  payment  for  all  matter 
mailed  under  the  frank.  F*urthermore. 
absent  later  appropriations  for  additional 
costs  Incurred  by  the  Postal  Service  for  de- 
livery of  franked  mall,  the  Postal  Service  is 
entitled  to  receive  no  more  tlian  the  amount 
already  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  payment  for  handling 
franked  mall,  as  reduced  by  any  sequestra- 
tions under  F>ublic  Law  99-177. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mn.TOII  J.  SOCOLAH. 

(For  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States). 

OmcE  OP  Oeheral  Coitmsel  Stapp 
DiscDssioit  Paper 
The  evolution  of  the  congressional  frank- 
ing privilege  is  discussed  in  the  following 
passage  from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  pre- 
pared in  connection  with  Congressional 
franking  reform: 

BACKOROinrD 

"History 

The  word  'frank'  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
francus  which  means  'free.'  The  franking 
privilege  denotes  the  right  of  a  governmen- 
tal official  to  send  matter  through  the 
public  mails  free  of  postage.  This  privilege. 
as  it  applies  to  Members  of  Congress,  is 
older  than  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
itself,  having  been  enacted  by  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  on  November  8.  1775.  On  Octo- 
ber 18.  1782,  the  franking  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  letters,  packets  and  dispatches  to 
and  from  Members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. 

Franking  Laws  1789  to  Present 

The  First  Congress  enacted  in  1789  practi- 
cally the  same  laws  as  were  in  existence 
under  the  Continental  Congress.  In  1792. 
the  law  was  changed  to  specifically  include 
the  Vice  President,  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  assistants. 

During  the  1800's  the  franking  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  Congress  was  alternatively 
broadened  and  limited  depending  upon  the 
mood  of  the  citizen.  In  1845.  legislation  was 
passed  conferring  the  right  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  use  the  franking  privi- 
lege. 

Due  to  alleged  excessive  abuses,  the  frank- 
ing privileges  for  Congressmen  were  discon- 
tinued for  a  few  years  in  the  mld-nlneteenth 
century. 

Little  was  done  until  1957  when  the  uni- 
form date  was  established  for  termination 
of  the  right  to  use  the  frank  by  former  Con- 
gressmen [on]  June  30  following  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term  of  office.  •  •  •  The  privi- 
lege, with  but  the  one  exception,  has  contin- 
ually been  in  effect  for  nearly  200  years. 
Justification 

The  reasons  underlying  the  franking 
policy  are  fundamentally  sound.  Free  trans- 
mission of  letters  on  governmental  business 
Is  directly  connected  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  because  of  the  nature  of  the  legisla- 
tive function.  The  franking  privilege  serves 
as  an  aid  and  auxiliary  in  Informing  the 
populace  since  most  Members  of  Congress 


would  be  unable  to  afford  correspondence 
with  their  constituency  in  the  absence  of 
the  privilege.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  the 
use  of  franked  mail  for  official  business  also 
provides  an  efficient  means  of  posting  since 
the  Postal  Service  is  not  required  to  stamp 
and  cancel  franked  mall."  S.  Rep.  No.  93- 
461.  93d  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  2  (1973). 

The  current  statutory  authority  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  others  to  use  the 
franking  privilege  is  set  forth  generally  In 
I  chapter  32  of  title  39,  U.S.C.  and  2  U.S.C. 
{31b-4(1982). 
While  use  of  the  franking  privilege  means 
I  that  costs  are  not  paid  by  those  entitled  to 
use  the  frank,  the  costs  obviously  must  be 
borne  by  someone.  Until  1953  all  costs  con- 
nected with  the  frank  were  borne  by  Post 
Office    Department    appropriations.    These 
appropriations  were  funded  by  postal  reve- 
nues and  when  these  were  Inadequate,  the 
deficit  was  made  up  out  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.  In  1953  the  Congress  first 
authorized  lump-sum  appropriations  to  pay 
I  the  postage  on  mall  sent  under  the  frank. 
Act  of  August  15.  1953.  eh.  511.  {  2.  67  Stat. 
1 614.  Since  the  use  of  the  frank  itself  was  not 
I  limited,  the  practice  initially  followed  was 
Ifor  the  Post  Office  Department  to  request 
I  payment  in  the  appropriation  request  sub- 
Imltted    for   the    fiscal    year   following    the 
I  fiscal  year  to  which  the  billing  applied.  Con- 
Igress  then  appropriated  amounts  it  deemed 
I  sufficient  based  upon  its  determination  of 
I  the  propriety  of  the  billing.'  The  amount 
I  appropriated   was   also   Immediately  made 
I  available  for  payment  to  the  Post  Office 
I  rather  than  awaiting  the  beglimlng  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  act  in  which  it  was  con- 
Itained  in  order  to  make  the  funds  available 
las  soon  as  possible.  This  practice  continues 
[today. 

In  1970.  the  United  States  Postal  Service 

■  was  established  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
Iment  was  abolished  by  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
Ization  Act.  Pub.  L.  No.  91-375,  Aug.  12.  1970. 
184  SUt.  719.  The  Postal  Service  at  its  first 
I  opportunity  requested  that  Congress 
■change    the    tlmiiig    of    payments    to    the 

■  Postal  Service  for  its  handling  of  franked 
I  mall.  The  Postal  Service  desired  to  shorten 
I  the  time  elapsed  between  when  it  handled 
■the  franked  mail  and  when  it  received  pay- 
Iment  related  to  handling  the  franked  mail. 
■Thus  it  requested  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
■requesting  payment  in  the  fiscal  year  appro- 
Iprlation  following  the  fiscal  year  during 
Iwhich  the  service  was  rendered  and  upon 
■which  the  request  was  based.  Under  the  pro- 
I  posed  new  system,  quarterly  billings  would 
Ibe  made  based  upon  estimated  volume. 
iThese  estimated  billings  would  be  adjusted 
■at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  based  upon 
lactual  volume. 

Appropriations  would  thereafter  be  re- 
I  quested  in  advance  based  upon  Postal  Serv- 
llce  estimates  similar  to  the  way  Govem- 
Iment  agencies  request  operating  appropria- 
Itions.  While  the  billings  would  be  reconciled 
■with  actual  volume  of  franked  mail  handled 
I  upon  close  of  the  final  quarter,  actual  pay- 
Iments  could  not  exceed  appropriations.  To 


'  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1557.  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  »c- 
Icompanyinit  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
■  Bill  (or  1963.  8  (1982);  Lef;iilative  Brunch  Appro- 
Iprlatiom  for  1962  Hearings  txfort  the  Subcommit- 
I  tee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriationa  House  of 
IRevrttentatives,  86th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  273-274 
|(I»«1):  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1807,  SSth  Cons..  2d  Sen.,  mc- 
Icompanylns  the  Lecislatlve  Bnnch  Appropriations 
I  Bill.  1961,  4-5  (1960):  and  Legitlative  Branch  Appro- 
Xpriationt  for  1961  hearing!  before  the  Subcommittee 
I  of  the  Cormmittee  on  Aftpropriationt  House  of  Rep- 
retentatioet.  SSth  Cong..  2d  Seas.  293-296  ( 1960). 


address  the  problem  of  shortfalls  caused  by 
Postal  Service  under  estimates  in  its  initial 
budget  request,  or  changes  in  the  method 
employed  by  the  Postal  Service  to  deter- 
mine its  billing  to  the  Congress,  the  Con- 
gress also  adopted  the  practice  of  adjusting 
the  final  quarter's  billing  through  use  of 
the  next  fiscal  year's  appropriations.  How- 
ever, no  requirement  was  imposed  upon  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  cover  the 
adjusted  billings  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  franking  privilege.'  In 
fiscal  year  1982.  the  Postal  Service  began 
monthly  billings  for  franked  mall  based 
upon  one-twelfth  of  the  amount  of  the  a{>- 
propriation  for  "Official  Mail  Costs"  made 
for  the  fiscal  year.  The  Postal  Service  also 
provides  quarterly  reports  to  show  actual 
usage  and  to  revise  its  estimate  of  actual 
yearly  costs.  Total  billings  may  not  exceed 
the  amount  appropriated.  Any  shortfalls  are 
to  be  considered  during  the  following  fiscal 
year's  appropriation  request.*  This  is  the 
current  procedure. 

DISCUSSION 

At  the  time  that  the  Postal  Service  pro- 
posed the  change  to  the  payment  procedure 
to  decrease  the  time  between  its  rendering 
the  service  and  receiving  payment,  Congress 
amended  39  U.S.C.  {  3216  to  provide: 

"{3216.  Reimbursement  for  franked  mail- 
ings 

(a)  The  equivalent  of— 

(1)  postage  on.  and  fees  and  charges  in 
connection  with,  mail  matter  sent  through 
the  malls— 

(A)  under  the  franking  privilege  •  •  •  by 
the  Vice  President,  Members  of  and  Mem- 
bers-elect to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate, 
each  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (other  than  a  member  of 
the  house),  the  Legislative  Counsels  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
the  Law  Revision  Coimsel  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel:  and 

(B)  by  the  survivors  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress under  section  3218  of  this  title;  and 

(2)  those  portions  of  fees  and  charges  to 
be  paid  for  handling  and  delivery  by  the 
Postal  Service  of  Mailgrams  considered  as 
franked  mail  under  section  3219  of  this  title; 

shall  be  paid  by  a  liunp-sum  appropriation 
to  the  legislative  branch  for  that  purpose 
and  then  paid  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal 
revenue.  •  •  • 

(c)  Pa3rment  under  subsection  (a)  •  *  *  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  payment  for  all 
matter  mailed  under  the  frank  and  for  aU 
fees  and  charges  due  the  Postal  Service  in 
connection  therewith." 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  provision  was  new 
and  for  the  first  time  expressly  stated  what 


>  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  92-937.  93d  Cong..  3d  Ses., 
accompanying  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions Bill.  1973.  10-11  (1973):  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  for  1973,  hearings  before  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  House 
Of  Representatives,  92d.  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  840-845 
(1972):  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations,  1973, 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, 92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  449-460  (1972).  Rule  XL VI 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  limiting  use  of  the 
frank  by  Members  of  the  House  under  39  U.S.C. 
{3210(d)  (relating  to  mass  mailings)  was  adopted 
by  the  House  on  March  2.  1977  (H.  Res.  287.  95th 
Cong.,  123  Cong.  Rec.  5952-5953)  and  currently  con- 
stitutes the  only  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  the 
use  of  the  frank  that  we  are  aware  of. 

"  See  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  for  19iZ 
Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  House  of  Representatives,  97th 
Cong..  Ist  Seas.  345-346  ( 1981). 


had  been  implied  since  1953— that  regard- 
less of  the  cost  incurred  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice In  handling  franked  mail,  the  amount 
the  Congress  appropriated  to  the  Postal 
Service  would  be  considered  payment  in  full 
for  that  service. 

Accordingly,  exercise  of  the  franking 
privilege  without  regard  to  amounts  appro- 
priated for  payment  to  the  Postal  Service 
for  this  service  is  authorized  by  law  and 
thus  not  a  violation  of  31  U.S.C.  {  1341.« 
Members,  therefore,  are  authorized  to  use 
the  franking  privilege  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  required  to  handle  franked  mall  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  "Official  Mail  CosU. "  Should 
the  actual  costs  of  handling  franked  maUed 
exceed  the  amount  appropriated  (as  reduced 
by  any  sequestrations  under  Public  Law  99- 
177).  no  violation  of  31  U.S.C.  {  1341  would 
occur  since  the  amount  appropriated  is  as  a 
matter  of  law  deemed  full  payment  for  all 
matter  sent  under  the  frank.  Therefore.  If 
the  amount  blUed  exceeds  the  amount  ap- 
propriated, the  Postal  Service  should  be 
paid  only  the  amount  appropriated,  the 
Postal  Service  should  be  paid  only  the 
amount  appropriated  as  reduced  by  seques- 
tration unless  additional  funds  are  provided 
by  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  might  use  my  remaining  time,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

I  understand  the  difficulty  we  have 
here  with  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
accounted  for,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  I 
listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan correctly  that  he  has  suggested  if 
we  fail  to  pass  this  amendment,  we 
then  face  the  opportunity  to  go  home 
and  tell  our  constituents  that  in  the 
interest  of  making  our  best  public  rela- 
tions statement  to  them,  where  we  do 
in  fact  and  where  our  constituents  do 
in  fact  recognize  that  we  do,  define 
our  public  image  through  our  own 
written  franked  mail,  that  we  were  un- 
willing to  reduce  the  monies  budgeted 
for  that  purpose  and  that  we  are  un- 
willing to  cut  back  on  that  incumben- 
cy advantage  in  the  election  process. 

One  of  the  great  American  political 
tradition  is  when  you  are  unhappy 
with  what  you  are  getting  from  Wash- 
ington, you  have  an  opportunity  to  go 


*We  note  that  the  appropriation  for  "Official 
Mail  Costs"  in  the  annual  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Act  is  deemed  postal  revenue  by  virtue 
of  39  17.S.C.  i  3216(a).  Postal  revenue  is  required  by 
law  to  be  deposited  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund  39 
U.S.C.  {2003(bKl),  and  immediately  appropriated 
to  the  Postal  Service,  39  D.S.C.  i  2401(a).  Since  the 
fund  Is  a  no-year  revolving  fund,  it  is  available  to 
pay  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  Postal  Service  in 
carrying  out  Its  authorized  functions  no  matter 
when  they  are  incurred.  Thus  the  appropriation  for 
"Official  Mail  Costs"  once  paid  to  the  fund  Is  avail- 
able for  payment  of  expenses  of  the  Postal  Service 
no  matter  when  they  were  Incurred. 

We  also  note  that  39  U.S.C.  I  410<a>  provides  that 
Federal  laws  "dealing  with  public  or  Federal  con- 
tracts, property,  works,  otticers.  employees,  budg- 
ets, or  funds"  do  not  apply  to  the  exercise  of 
powers  by  the  Postal  Services  unless  as  provided  by 
39  D.S.C.  The  Antideficiency  Act  Is  not  one  of  the 
laws  listed  in  39  D.S.C.  i  410(b).  No  other  provision 
of  title  39,  17.S.C.  expressly  makes  the  AnUdefl- 
ciency  Act  applinble  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  Antideficiency  Act  is  in- 
applicable to  the  Postal  Service  when  billing  Con- 
gress for  handling  franked  mall. 
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to  the  polling  place  and  kick  the  ras- 
cals out:  but  when  the  taxjwyers  find 
the  rascals  conducting  their  cam- 
paigns, as  it  were,  with  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  and  are  unwilling  to  cut  that,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  under  the  Code  of 
Election  Reform. 

Now.  in  addition  to  that,  according 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  tell  our  con- 
stituents that  we  are  unwlUlng  to  vote 
to  reduce  our  excessive  use  of  the 
malL  We  all  know  that  it  is  done  but 
are  willing  to  allow  excessive  mailing 
by  some  Members  to  be  part  of  the 
reason  why  the  taxpayers  will  pay  an 
increased  postage  rate  to  write  to  us  in 
order  to  protest  what  it  is  we  do  here? 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  asking  for  a 
responsible  reduction  in  expenditures. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  $10 
million  of  this  money  is  carryover 
from  the  nonelection  year  to  the  elec- 
tion year. 

I  believe  that  we  can  in  the  interests 
of  a  fair  contribution  to  the  budget  re- 
duction process  allow  that  carryover 
to  go  back  to  the  taxpayers  and  per- 
haps achieve  a  reduction  in  postage 
use. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  yes  on  the 
amendment.  Let  us  show  our  taxpay- 
ers, our  voters  and  our  constituents, 
that  we  are  willing  to  carry  our  fair 
share  of  the  burden,  rather  than  to 
see  them  have  an  increase  in  postage 
rates  borne  at  least  in  part  out  of  our 
lack  of  willingness  to  exercise  re- 
straint.  

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMET.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing. 

I  Just  want  to  say  once  again  for  the 
record  that  frankly  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  develop  this  symbol  in  the 
House  that  would  discourage  Members 
from  Just  going  to  the  maximum.  Such 
a  symbol  might  serve  to  discourage 
Members  not  to  go  to  the  maximum 
extreme  in  terms  of  their  own  mailing 
habits. 

a  2150 

Last  year  the  Members  did  restrain 
themselves.  We  have  a  pattern  for 
some  reason,  which  I  can  understand, 
of  more  spending  on  mail  during  an 
election  year.  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
has  to  be  the  pattern.  Nonetheless, 
the  debate  is  very  interesting,  and  we 
appreciate  all  of  us  having  a  chance  to 
participate  in  it  at  this  wonderful 
hour.  

Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
might  make  a  final  statement,  again  I 
think  that  this  is  a  point  where  the 
Appropriations  Committee  bears  an 
unfair  burden  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. We  really  need  to  go  to  authoriz- 
ing committees,  and  should  do  that 
later  too. 


AMXHDIIXirT    OmOtXD    BT    MS.    CAKPKR    TO    THX 

AKXNDicKirr  ormiKD  bt  mr.  smTR  or  new 

RAMPSHHtX 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Carrb  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Swtb  of  New 
Hunpshire:  Strike  "$91,423,000"  and  insert 
"$100,000,000". 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  my  S  minutes.  I  just  want  to 
briefly  explain  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  we  have  ap- 
propriated to  us  by  this  biU  $80  mil- 
lion to  handle  our  postage  costs— $80 
million.  With  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smtth]  we 
will  enable  ourselves  to  increase  mail- 
ing costs  in  1988  by  36  percent.  With 
my  amendment  to  Mr.  Smith's  amend- 
ment we  will  permit  ourselves  to  in- 
crease mailing  costs  by  36  percent  in 
1988.  Without  either  of  our  amend- 
ments we  will  basically  be  increasing 
or  providing  for  an  increase  in  mailing 
costs  as  much  as  50  p>ercent— 50  per- 
cent. 

I  think  that  50  percent  is  a  bit  high. 
I  think  that  36  percent  is  a  bit  high, 
but  it  is  a  dam  site  better  than  50  per- 
cent. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  Smith's  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  has  been  a  leader  here  all 
day  in  cost-saving  measures,  and  I 
command  him  for  his  leadership  in 
that  area.  I  respect  the  Intent  of  his 
amendment,  but  I  must  reluctantly 
speak  against  it,  because  I  believe  that 
in  this  particular  category  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  like  to  see  us  set  an 
example,  and  we  are  not  doing  that. 

This  particular  section  of  the  biU 
which  asks  for  a  20-percent  increase — 
a  20-percent  increase— is  just  too 
much,  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
show  some  restraint  around  here,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  that  and  to  set 
some  example  is  to  say  that  we  are 
willing  to  accept  a  freeze,  accept  a 
freeze  to  mail  to  the  very  constituents 
who  are  asking  us  to  cut  the  budget 
and  to  balance  the  budget  and  to 
reduce  the  debt. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  so  doing  we 
are  not  going  to  be  cutting  back  on  an- 
swering their  mail.  We  are  cutting 
back  on  the  unsolicited  mail  that  they 
are  not  asking  us  to  send  to  them 
anyway.  So  I  will  reluctantly  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members,  perhaps  we 
can  get  through  this  point. 

No  one  could  have  defended  the  ex- 
isting postal  system  that  we  have  been 
working  under  better  than  Chairman 


Ford.  I  simply  would  say  that  If  the 
Carper  amendment  is  adopted,  and  I 
can  reluctantly  support  that,  I  think 
that  we  will  have  reached  the  equilib- 
rium that  Members  seek. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have 
got  to  continue  to  be  tight-fisted  per- 
sonally in  each  office  and  institution- 
ally as  the  House  In  how  we  handle 
our  mail.  Through  jawboning  in  the 
last  year  we  have  reduced  our  mailing 
costs  by  36  percent.  I  think  that  that 
is  something  that  the  House  should  be 
proud  of.  We  met  our  Gramm- 
Rudman  target  even  though  we  faced 
a  supplemental  increase  of  some  $50 
million.  In  the  face  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  we  rejected  the  supplemental 
increase  and  we  lived  within  the 
budget  imposed  on  us  after  the 
Gramm-Rudman  cuts,  $95  million.  We 
should  be  proud  of  that. 

To  keep  our  focus  on  continually  re- 
ducing our  mailing  costs,  I  am  willing 
to  accept  a  reduction  that  I  do  not 
think  is  appropriate  but  which  clearly 
is  the  will  of  the  body.  So  I  recom- 
mend we  agree  with  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  E>elaware  [Mr.  Carper]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Smith],  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKifDMZirrs  ornRD  bt  mk.  swimdaix 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Swihdaix: 
Page  13,  line  24.  strike  '$31,563,000"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$31,482,264." 

Mr.  SWINDALL  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  second  amendment,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Oerk  will 
report  the  second  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SwiifDAix: 
Page  31,  after  line  25.  add  the  following  new 
section:  "Sec.  .  No  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  hire  new  staff  to  op- 
erate the  elevators  In  the  Cannon  and  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building." 


Mr.  SWINDALL  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CJeorgla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
(Georgia  that  the  amendments  lie  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  amendments  are  really  simple 
and  very  straightforward.  They  seek 
to  delete  $80,736  that  would  otherwise 
be  appropriated  to  fund  six  automatic 
elevator  operator  positions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments 
are  certainly  not  new.  In  fact,  they 
have  a  long  and  less  than  illustrious 
history  in  this  House.  They  date  back 
to  1983,  when  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Brown]  sought  to  elimi- 
nate all  14  automatic  elevator  opera- 
tors, and  each  year  we  have  sought, 
time  after  time,  to  eliminate  all  14. 

I  have  good  news  for  my  brethren  in 
the  House.  This  year  we  are  not  going 
to  try  to  eliminate  all  14,  but  rather 
we  are  going  to  try  to  eliminate  the 
salaries  of  6,  which  would  affect  only 
10  positions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for  this 
very  significant  change  is,  last  year 
number  of  individuals  raised  a  consid- 
eration that  those  particular  elevators 
that  are  operated  by  automatic  eleva- 
tor operators  located  in  the  Long- 
worth  Building  really  have  a  unique 
problem  because  the  Longworth  Build- 
ing's elevators  are  antiquated  and  in 
fact  need  that  tjrpe  of  assistance.  So 
this  year  we  have  eliminated  any  type 
of  language  that  would  require  those 
particular  operators  to  be  eliminated. 

What  this  does  do  is  eliminate  six 
positions,  part-time.  30  hours  a  week; 
each  are  $13,456.  I  would  anticipate 
that  the  same  arguments  this  year 
would  be  made  that  have  been  made  in 
the  past,  specifically  that  we  are  deal- 
ing here  first  with  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. I  would  simply  counter  by 
saying  that  there  has  been  more  than 
a  90-percent  attrition  level  in  these 
particular  positions  each  ■  and  every 
year,  so  clearly  if  there  are  any  handi- 
capped individuals,  those  individuals 
would  not  have  been  leaving  as  part  of 
that  90  percent. 

Second,  I  would  say  that  if  we  would 
like  to  find  positions  for  such  individ- 
uals, we  ought  to  find  productive  posi- 
tions, rather  than  these  type  of  posi- 
tions that  really  do  not  offer  anything 
other  than,  I  suppose  at  best,  a  fairly 
costly  convenience. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues, given  the  major  change  that 
has  been  made  in  this  bill,  to  support 
this  particular  amendment,  because  I 
think  again  that  it  would  be  fairly 


symbolic  to  the  American  people  if  we 
were  willing  to  reduce  our  own  budget 
by  virtually  $80,000  so  as  not  to  fund 
positions  that  are  unquestionably  to- 
tally unnecessary. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  let  me  in- 
dicate to  the  Members  that  we  have 
already 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  Just  want  to  comment  that  re- 
gardless of  rumors  to  the  contrary,  the 
level  of  temperature  in  the  air  is  not  a 
result  of  the  Architect  turning  off  the 
alr-condltioner. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already 
eliminated  103  operators  in  our  eleva- 
tor system.  We  are  down  to  a  very  lim- 
ited number.  They  earn  $13,000  a  year. 
Most  of  them  are  senior  citizens  or 
handicapped  individuals.  We  have  only 
a  few  requirements  left.  We  wiU  not  be 
adding  any  more.  Members  under- 
stand the  requirement  to  get  to  the 
floor  very  quicldy  when  we  have  votes. 
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Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  Just 
very  briefly,  as  the  gentleman  will 
recall  from  the  previous  votes,  this 
would  not  require  any  individuals  to 
be  fired,  simply  not  rehired.  That  is  a 
very  critical  part  of  this  language. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  that,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  complete 
my  remarks.  The  gentleman  is  a  hu- 
manitarian and  I  appreciate  his  sensi- 
tivity. 

But  we  do  need  these  few  people,  8 
in  the  House  office  buildings,  15  in  the 
Capitol,  only  23,  we  do  need  them  to 
maintain  our  business  place. 

I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  tunendment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment, I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
Georgia,  in  1977.  But  we  have  been 
su(x:essful  in  reducing  by  90  percent 
the  number  of  elevator  operators,  and 
truthfully,  we  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tourists  that  come  to  our 
building  every  year. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Actually,  its  more  like 
2Vt  million  visitors. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  We  have  gotten 
this  done,  and  we  have  made  an  in- 
credible amount  of  progress,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio],  and  the 
gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 


Lewis],  and  we  have  not  gotten  it 
down  to  an  adequate  number  of  people 
that  can  take  care  of  us  during  rollcall 
votes,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tourists. 

So,  as  one  who  has  championed  the 
gentleman's  cause  in  1977, 1  would  say 
we  have  saved  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  an  incredible  amount  of 
money  by  reducing  this  by  90  percent, 
and  I  think  the  people  of  this  country, 
particularly  our  constituents,  like  to 
know  that  they  are  going  to  be  han- 
dled satisfactorily  when  they  come  in 
our  buildings. 

So  I  would  say  I  have  accomplished 
what  I  wanted  to,  and  I  would  urge 
support  for  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomla  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Glickmah]  in  declaring  victory 
and  defeating  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Swindall]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  141,  noes 
235,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
56,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  228] 

AYES-141 

Andrews 

Orandy 

MorrlMHi  (WA) 

Archer 

Oregg 

Nelson 

Armey 

Hall  (TX) 

Nielson 

Badhun 

Hansen 

OUn 

Baker 

Harris 

Oxley 

Rallenser 

Hastert 

Pankard 

Butlett 

Hefley 

Pease 

Barton 

Henry 

Petri 

BiUraktn 

Herger 

Price  (NO 

BUley 

HUer 

Regula 

Boulter 

Hopkins 

Rinaldn 

Brown  (CO) 

Houghton 

Rogers 

Buechner 

Huckaby 

RoUi 

Bunnlns 

Hunter 

Roukema 

Byron 

Hyde 

Rowland  (CT) 

Callahan 

Inhofe 

Salkl 

Carper 

Ireland 

Saxton 

Chandler 

Johnson  (SD) 

Schaefer 

Kasich 

Schneider 

Cheney 

Kolbe 

Schuette 

Coats 

Konnyu 

Schulze 

Coble 

Kyi 

Sensenbrenner 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lagomarsino 

Shaw 

Combest 

Lancaster 

Shumway 

Crals 

LatU 

Shuster 

Crane 

Leach  (LA) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Dannemeyer 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Daub 

Ughtfoot 

Smith  (TX) 

Davis  (IL) 

Uoyd 

Smith,  Denny 

DeLay 

Lukens.  Donald 

(OR) 

DeWine 

Lungren 

Smith.  Robert 

DioOuardi 

Mack 

(NH) 

Dreler 

MacKay 

Snowe 

Duncan 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

Dyson 

Martin  (IL) 

St  Germain 

E^merson 

Martin  (NY) 

Stangeland 

Erdrelch 

McCandless 

Stenholm 

FaweU 

McEwen 

Stump 

Fields 

McGrath 

Sundqulst 

OaUegly 

McMillan  (NO 

Sweeney 

Oilman 

Michel 

SwindaU 

Gingrich 

MUler  (WA) 

TaUon 

Goodltng 

Moorhead 

Tauke 

Morella 

Taylor 

UMI 
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TlMxnaiCCA) 
Upton 
VatenUne 
Tander  Jact 


Aekennan 
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Alexander 
Andenon 
Aothony 
Applecate 


BeUeoaon 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Boeuter 

Berfll 

BUbray 

Boeblert 


Bankir(MI) 
Banker 


Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Broomfleld 

Bmoe 

Bryant 

Buatamante 

CampbeU 

CaiT 


Oodlio 

OoIeman(TZ) 

CoUbM 

Coote 

Cooper 

Coutfilln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Daniel 

delaOam 

DeFaik) 


Dcfrick 

DickinK>n 

Dicks 

DtnceU 

Dtxoo 

DooneUy 

Dorsan(ND) 

Downey 

DiurMn 

DwTcr 

Dymally 

Birty 


Bdwardi(CA) 
EdvardaCOK) 


EVWH 

VwKsea 

Fasio 

Feislian 

FotfletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 


Oaydoa 
Oeka* 

Oibtxnia 


Vucanorteh 
Walker 
Weter 
Weldon 

NOIS-23S 

Ollckman 

OoosUei 

Oordon 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Qreen 

Ouartnl 

Ounderaon 

Hamilton 

Wafwfti^y»**hmW4t 

Hatcher 

HayeadL) 

Haye8(LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huchea 

Hutto 

Jaeote 

Jeffonk 

Jenkins 

Johnson  ((TT) 

Jones  <TN) 

J(»ta 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

KUdee 


Wolf 
Wylle 
Tounc(FL) 


Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Leatb(TZ) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 
Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Levlne  (CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (OA) 


Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA) 


Luken.  Thomas 


Martinea 


Mavroules 

MSBOU 

McCloakey 

McCoOum 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McHuch 

UcMlllen(MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Mlneta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 


Murphy 
Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 


Oitls 

Owens  (irr) 

Owens  (OT) 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

RahaU 

Range! 

Ravenel 

Richardson 

Rldce 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorskl 

Slalaky 

Skaos 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

SUughter  (NY) 

Smith  (XA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solars 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stackers 

StaUings 

Stark 

Stokea 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traflcaiit 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vento 

VtKdoaky 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

Waxman 

WeisB 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wlae 

WOiUey 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatran 

Younc(AK) 
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BtasH 
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Fish 

Flake 

nippo 

Florlo 

POrd(TN) 

Frensel 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Grant 

HaU(OH) 

Hawkins 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hubbard 


Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Leland 

Uvingston 

Lott 

Man  ton 

Markey 

MlUer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Obey 

Pepper 

a  2215 


PurseU 
QuiUen 
Ray 
Rhodes 
Roemer 
Roetenkowski 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith,  Rotwrt 

(OR) 
Stratton 
Tauzln 
TorrlcelU 
Watklns 
Wolpe 


Annunato 
Asptn 
Berman 
Boner  (TN) 
Brooks 


Brown  (CA) 

Burton 

Cardln 

Clarke 

Conyers 


Crockett 
Darden 
Davis  (MI) 
Doman(CA) 
Dowdy 


So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  the  bill  not  pre- 
cluded by  clause  2  of  rule  XXI? 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
in  the  Chamber  and  I  respectfuUy 
object  to  the  proceedings.  I  was  in  the 
Chamber  and  it  was  my  intention  to 
vote.  I  was  on  my  feet  while  the  Chair- 
man was  in  the  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  did  not  see  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  respectfully  object. 
I  want  to  be  heard  on  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  vote  Is  final 
at  this  point.  The  gentleman  may 
want  to  make  a  statement  for  the 
record. 

Are  there  any  other  amendments  to 
the  bill  not  precluded  by  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI? 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
in  the  Chamber.  My  card  was  in  the 
machine.  I  was  attempting  to  cast  my 
vote  in  this  matter  and  I  respectfuUy 
object  to  the  vote  in  that  the  Chair 
failed  to  recognize  me.  A  number  of 
times  I  specified  I  was  trying  to  vote.  I 
was  present  and  I  respectfully  object 
to  the  fact  that  the  Chair  would  not 
allow  my  vote  to  be  recorded.  It  would 
make  no  objection  to  the  outcome. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  can 
only  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  was 
obviously  where  the  Chair  did  not  see 
the  gentleman.  The  Chair  does  not 
know  when  a  Member's  card  goes  into 
the  machine,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
Unless  the  gentleman  was  in  the  well, 
the  Chair  would  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing the  gentleman  had  his  card  in  the 
machine. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Iifr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  be  recorded  as 
voting  on  this  issue  and  that  my  vote 
in  this  matter  was  "aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  correct  a 
vote  once  it  has  been  cast. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  submit  there  is  no 
correction  because  I  know  what  I  did 
and  I  was  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  make  a  statement  for  the  Record. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments 
to  the  bill? 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


This  Act  may  be  (dted  as  the  "Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1988". 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Foley 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

LEOISLATIVK  PROQHAM 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  floor  simply  to  inform  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  schedule  for  tomorrow.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  bill  we  wUl  have 
completed  business  for  today,  except 
for  some  unanimous-consent  requests. 

Tomorrow  the  House  wiU  meet  at 
noon  and  we  will  have  recorded  votes 
on  H.R.  2616,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Health  Care  Program;  H.R. 
1504.  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act; 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  141,  the 
promotion  of  democracy  in  South 
Korea;  and  H.R.  2327.  the  Veterans' 
Administration  beneficiary  travel  ben- 
efits. 

The  House  will  then  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation.  There  are  137  items  in 
disiagreement.  There  will  be  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  the  conference 
report. 

Following  action  on  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  conferenrf  report, 
the  House  will  consider  the  conference 
report  on  the  homeless  bill. 

Members  should  anticipate  the  pos- 
sibility of  not  this  late  a  session,  but 
something  that  might  run  over  6  in 
the  evening.  A  further  program  will  be 
announced  later. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  bin? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Conunittee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the 
Chair,  Mr.  Hughes,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2714)  maldng  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1988,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not. 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RICORDCD  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  228,  noes 
150,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
54,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  229] 

AYES-228 

Ackennan 

Prank 

MoreUa 

Akaka 

Frort 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Alexander 

Garcia 

Mrazek 

Anderson 

Gaydos 

Murphy 

Andrews 

Gibbons 

Myers 

Anthony 

Oilman 

Natcher 

Applecate 

Gonzalex 

Neal 

Atkins 

Gordon 

Nelson 

AuColn 

Oi*y(IL) 

NIchoU 

Barnard 

Oi»y  (PA) 

Nowak 

Batfman 

Oreen 

Oakar 

Bates 

Ouarlnl 

Oberstar 

Beilenson 

Hatcher 

Olln 

Hinr.ctt 

Hayes  (IL) 

Ortte 

BenUey 

Haves  (LA) 

Owens  (NY) 

BeviU 

Hefner 

Owens  (UT) 

Biaggl 

Hertel 

PanetU 

BUbray 

Horton 

Parrls 

Boggs 

Howard 

Pashayan 

Boland 

Hoyer 

Patterson 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Pease 

Bonker 

Hughes 

Pelosl 

Borskl 

Hutto 

Penny 

Bosco 

Hyde 

Pepper 

Boucher 

Jenkins 

Perkins 

Boxer 

Johnson  (CT) 

Pickett 

Brennan 

Johnson  (SD) 

Pickle 

Brtice 

Jones  (TN) 

Porter 

Bryant 

Jontz 

Price  (IL) 

Bustamante 

Kanjorskl 

Price  (NO 

CampbeU 

Kaptur 

QuUlen 

Carper 

Kastenmeler 

Rahall 

Carr 

Kennedy 

Range! 

CHiapman 

Kildee 

Richardson 

Chappell 

KXtaka. 

Rodlno 

Clay 

Kolter 

Roe 

Coelho 

Kostmayer 

Rocen 

Coleman  (MO) 

LaFalce 

Rose 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Lancaster 

Roukema 

CoUlns 

lAOtOS 

Rowland  (OA) 

ConU 

Leath(TX) 

Roybal 

Cooper 

Lehman  (CA) 

Russo 

Coughlln 

Sabo 

Coyne 

Lent 

Savage 

Daniel 

Levin  (MI) 

Sawyer 

de  laOarza 

Levine  (CA) 

Scheuer 

DeFaHo 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schroeder 

DeUums 

Lewis  (OA) 

Schumer 

Derrick 

IJplnski 

Sikorskl 

Dicks 

Lowery  (CA) 

Slsisky 

DingeU 

Lowry  (WA) 

Skaggs 

Dixon 

Luken.  Thomas 

Skeen 

Donnelly 

MacKay 

Skelton 

Oorgan(ND) 

Martin  (NY) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Downey 

Martinet 

Smith  (lA) 

Duncan 

Matsui 

Smith  (NJ) 

Durbln 

Mavroules 

Snowe 

Dwyer 

MaczoU 

Solarz 

Dymally 

Mcaoskey 

Spratt 

£;ariy 

McCordy 

St  Germain 

FiCkart 

McDade 

Staggers 

Edwards  (CA) 

McOrath 

Slallings 

English 

McBugh 

Stark 

Espy 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Stokes 

Evans 

Mfume 

Studds 

Paacell 

IClca 

Swift 

Fazio 

BUneU 

Synar 

Felghan 

Moakley 

TaUon 

FoglletU 

MoUohan 

Thomas  (OA) 

Foley 

Montgomery 

Ford  (MI) 

Moody 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Wise 

OdaU 

Weiss 

Wolf 

Vento 

Wheat 

Yates 

VIsclosky 

Whitten 

Yatron 

Walgren 

Wilson 
NOES-150 

Young  (AK) 

Archer 

HaU(TZ) 

RInaldo 

Armey 

Hamilton 

Rltter 

Badham 

Hammerachmidt  Roberts 

Baker 

Hansen 

Robinson 

BaUenger 

Harris 

Roth 

BarUett 

Hastert 

Rowland  (CT) 

Barton 

Hefley 

Saikl 

Bereuter 

Henry 

Saxton 

Billrakls 

Herger 

Schaefer  - 

Rliley 

HUer 

Schneider 

Boehlert 

Hopkins 

Schuette 

Boulter 

Houghton 

Schiilr.e 

Broomfleld 

Hunter 

Sensenbrenner 

Brown  (CO) 

Xnhofe 

Sharp 

Buechner 

Ireland 

Shaw 

Sunning 

Jacobs 

Shumway 

Byron 

Jeffords 

Shuster 

Callahan 

Kaslch 

Slattery 

Chandler 

Kolbe 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Cheney 

Konnyu 

Smith  (NE) 

CUnger 

Kyi 

Smith  (TX) 

CoaU 

Lagomarsino 

Smith,  Denny 

Coble 

LatU 

(OR) 

Combest 

Leach  (IA> 

Smith.  Robert 

Courter 

Lewis  (FL) 

(NH) 

Craig 

Ughtfoot 

Solomon 

Crane 

Uoyd 

Spence 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Stangeland 

Daub 

Lukens,  Donald 

Stenholm 

Davis  (IL) 

Lungren 

Stump 

Delay 

Mark 

Sundqulst 

DeWlne 

Madlgan 

Sweeney 

Dickinson 

Marlenee 

SwlndaU 

DioOuardi 

Martin  (IL) 

Taiike 

Dreler 

McCandless 

Taylor 

Dyson 

McCoUum 

Thomas  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

McEwen 

Dpton 

Emerson 

McMillan  (NO 

Valentine 

Erdrelch 

Meyers 

Vander  Jagt 

PaweU 

Michel 

Volkmer 

Fields 

Miller  (WA) 

Vucanovlch 

(3allegly 

Molinari 

Walker 

OaUo 

Moorhead 

Weber 

Gekas 

Morrison  (WA) 

Weldon 

Gingrich 

Nielson 

Whittaker 

Ollckman 

Oxley 

Williams 

Ooodllns 

Packard 

WorUey 

Oradison 

Petri 

Wyden 

Orandy 

Ravenel 

Wylle 

Gregg 

Regula 

Young  (FL) 

Ounderson 

Ridge 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Darden 
NOT  VOTING— 54 


Annunzlo 

Frenzel 

Murtha 

Aspin 

Gejdenson 

Nagle 

Berman 

Gephardt 

Obey 

Boner  (TN) 

Grant 

PurseU 

Brooks 

HaU(OH) 

Ray 

Brown  (CA) 

Hawkins 

Rhodes 

Burton 

Hochbrueckner 

Roemer 

Cardln 

HoUoway 

Rostenkowskl 

Clarke 

Hubbard 

Smith  (FL) 

Conyers 

Jones  (NO 

Smith.  Robert 

Crockett 

Kemp 

(OR) 

Davis  (MI) 

Kennelly 

Stratton 

Doraan  (CA) 

Leland 

Tauzln 

Dowdy 

Livingston 

TorriceUl 

Fish 

Lott 

Traxler 

Flake 

Maaton 

Watklns 

Fllppo 

Markey 

Wolpe 

Florio 

Miller  (CA) 

Pord(TN) 

Miller  (OH) 

D  2230 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ray  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Roemer 
against. 

Mr.  Leland  for,  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mrs.  Kennelly  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana against. 


Mr.   Hawkins  for,   with   Mr.   Robert  F. 

Smith  against. 

Mr.  Holloway  for.  with  Mr.  Frensel 
against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OP 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  H.R.  2763,  COM- 
MERCE,  JUSTICE.  AND  STATE, 
THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1988 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-196)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  215)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2763)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septemljer  30,  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OP 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  H.R.  2783,  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT-IN- 
DEPENDENT AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRLATION,  1988 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-197)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  216)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2783)  making  appro;^ 
priations  for  the  Department  of  ^Lqinfi- 
ing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1988.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OP 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  1827.  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS. 
1987 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-198)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  217)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  1827)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 
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NATIONAL  PODIATRIC 
10X>ICINE  WEEK 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  75)  to  designate  the  week  of 
August  2.  1987,  through  August  8, 
1987.  as  "National  Podiatric  Medicine 
Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Raball).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Idr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  I  would  like  this  body  to 
know  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
GKRSl.  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  114,  which  is 
comparable  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
75,  designating  the  week  of  August  2, 
1987  through  August  8.  1987  as  "Na- 
tional Podiatric  Medicine  Week." 

D  2245 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
75,  the  companion  measure  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  114  of  which  I  am 
the  sponsor  in  the  House  and  which 
has  garnered  the  majority  number  of 
cosponsors  to  be  considered  on  this 
floor.  The  joint  resolution  would  des- 
ignate the  week  of  August  2,  1987  as 
"National  Podiatric  Medicine  Week." 

In  this  era  of  comprehensive  medi- 
cine the  importance  of  good  foot  care 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Every  year 
thousands  of  Americans  suffer  from 
foot-related  diseases  and  injuries  and 
thus  depend  upon  the  guardians  of  the 
Nation's  foot  health— doctors  of  podia- 
tric medicine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  model  of  a 
foot  before  me,  and  too  often  we 
forget  about  our  feet,  unless  they  are 
suffering  from  some  sort  of  illness, 
from  a  twist,  from  a  sprain,  from  a 
break.  As  the  Speaker  Just  told  me 
minutes  ago,  when  you  have  been  on 
your  feet  a  long  time  during  the  day, 
as  we  have,  your  feet  begin  to  hurt, 
and  we  should  not  forget  those  protec- 
tors of  our  feet. 

The  professional  society  which  rep- 
resents the  Nation's  podiatrists  is  the 
American  Podiatric  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  they  are  celebrating  their 
75th  anniversary  this  year.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  joint  resolution  would  be  a 
fitting    tribute    to    their    efforts    to 


reduce  the  painful  number  of  Ameri- 
can bunions,  corns  and  blisters. 

This  is  a  bill,  even  those  of  you  with 
fallen  arches  can  support.  And  as  it 
marches  toward  enactment,  500  mil- 
lion American  feet  will  walk  with  the 
comforting  knowledge  that  profession- 
al foot-care  is  available  to  them 
through  the  services  of  the  Nation's 
dedicated  podlstrists. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stagoxrs]  for 
his  comments. 

As  a  politician  who  campaigned  door 
to  door,  I  can  understand  the  value  of 
healthy  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rahaix).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  75 

Whereas  the  American  Podiatric  Medical 
Association  celebrates  its  75th  anniversary 
in  1987: 

Whereas  foot-related  diseases  and  Injuries 
continue  to  placue  countless  Americans, 
millions  of  whom  seek  and  require  profes- 
sional care  each  year. 

Whereas  basic  podiatric  medical  research 
offers  significant  promises  for  the  preven- 
tion and  relief  of  numerous  foot  health 
complaints; 

Whereas  doctors  of  podiatric  medicine,  as 
the  guardians  of  the  Nation's  foot  health, 
are  committed  along  with  their  medical  col- 
leagues to  cost  effective,  high  quality,  com- 
prehensive patient  care;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Podiatric  Medical 
Association  will  hold  its  75th  annual  meet- 
ing in  Washington.  D.C..  during  the  week 
beginning  August  2,  1987:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
August  2,  1987,  through  August  8,  1987.  is 
designated  as  "National  Podiatric  Medicine 
Week  ".  The  President  is  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE  MONTH 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  15)  designating  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1987  as  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month,"  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  would  like  the  Members  to 
know  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  80 
years  have  elapsed  since  a  (lerman  neurolo- 
gist named  Alzheimer  first  described  ttie  ef- 
fects of  a  progressive  form  of  dementia  on  a 
51-year-old  patient  Since  that  time,  scientists 
have  come  to  learn  ttwt  Alzheimer's  Disease 
is  not  simply  a  normal  consequence  of  aging, 
but  rattier  a  deadly  neurological  disorder  that 
slowly  but  steadily  robs  its  victims  of  their  abil- 
ity to  function,  both  mentally  and  physically. 

AlttKXjgh  60,000  Americans  between  ttie 
ages  of  40  and  60  have  Alzt>eimer's,  ttw  ma- 
jority of  its  2V4  million  victims  are  older  tfian 
65.  It  kills  120,000  Americans  a  year,  and 
anfx)ng  the  eldedy.  It  is  the  fourth  leading 
cause  of  death  and  the  major  source  of  seri- 
ous intellectual  impairment.  Estimates  indk:ate 
that  up  to  half  the  Nation's  nursing  home  pa- 
tients suffer  from  Alzt>eimer's  and  ttiat  more 
than  $34  billk>n  is  spent  each  year  on  caring 
for  all  its  vk;tims. 

As  our  population  ages,  tfie  number  of 
Americans  afflicted  with  this  disorder  will  in- 
crease and  ttie  costs  of  caring  for  ttiem  will 
grow  dramatically.  Within  ttie  next  10  years, 
one  out  of  every  three  families  will  tie  touched 
by  Alztieimer's  Disease. 

And  tragically,  no  one  knows  what  causes 
It  However,  we  are  getting  ckiser. 

Ten  years  ago,  funding  for  Alzheimer's  re- 
search totaled  less  than  $4  million.  In  1987, 
$68  millk>n  has  been  dedicated  to  the  search 
for  a  cure.  This  past  February,  the  Nation  re- 
ceived a  very  promising  return  on  its  invest- 
ment 

Recent  research  ties  uncovered  important 
clues  about  the  cause  of  Alztieimer's  Disease. 
Scientists  have  klentified  genetic  patterns  ttiat 
accompany  an  Inherited  form  of  the  disease. 
The  patterns,  called  genetic  markers,  tell  sci- 
entists aproximately  wtiere  to  kx>k  in  ttie  maze 
of  genetic  material  for  ttie  gene  or  genes  ttiat 
may  cause  the  inherited  form  of  Alzheimer's. 
Ottier  research  findings  implicate  an  abnormal 
protein  called  amyloid  as  a  potential  factor  In 
causing  ttie  disease. 

This  recent  flurry  of  "break-through"  reports 
on  genetic  factors  linked  to  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease is  rooted  In  15  years  of  research  by  Dr. 
George  Glenner,  a  work)  renowned  scientist, 
wtio  hails  from  the  University  of  Califomia  at 
San  Diego.  I  commend  Dr.  Glenner  for  his  dili- 
gent research,  and  applaud  the  tireless  com- 
mitment of  he  and  his  wife,  Joy,  to  caring  for 
Alztieimer's  patients  and  ttieir  families. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  we  have  come  a  long  way  in 
our  battle  against  Alzheimer's  disease,  but 
ttiere  are  many  more  tiattles  to  be  fought 
before  the  war  is  won.  Sadly,  for  ttie  victims 
and  families  of  Alztieimer's,  each  day  is  a 
battle.  By  declaring  November  1987  as  "Na- 
tionai  Alztieimer's  Disease  Month,"  it  is  our 
hope  that  those  wtio  suffer  from  Alztieimer's 
will  be  comforted,  that  scientists  will  be  en- 
couraged by  Congress'  continued  commitment 


to  research,  and  ttiat  all  Americans  will  lend 
ttieir  support  to  eliminating  this  tragic  disease. 

I  am  proud  to  tiave  sponsored  ttie  House 
version  of  this  worttiy  resolutksn,  along  with 
my  good  friend  from  South  Carolina,  Butler 
Derrkx,  and  I  ttiank  all  my  colleagues  wtio 
joined  us  as  cosponsors.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolutkin  1 5. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  Rm.  IS 

Whereas  more  than  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion Americans  are  affected  by  Alzheimer's 
disease,  which  is  a  surprisingly  common  dis- 
order that  destroys  certain  vital  cells  of  the 
brain: 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  the  fourth 
leading  cause  of  death  among  older  Ameri- 
cans; 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  Is  responsi- 
ble for  50  per  centum  of  all  nursing  home 
admissions,  at  an  annual  cost  of  more  than 
$25,000,000,000: 

Whereas  In  one-third  of  all  American  fam- 
ilies one  parent  will  succumb  to  tills  disease: 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  Is  not  a 
normal  consequence  of  aging;  and 

Whereas  an  increase  In  the  national 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  recognition  of  national  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Alzheimer's  Disease  and 
Related  Disorders  Association  may  stimu- 
late the  interest  and  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  which  may  lead.  In  turn,  to  In- 
creased research  and  eventually  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  cure  for  Alzheimer's  disease: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
can in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month 
of  Novemlier  1987  is  designated  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month".  The  President 
is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL 
SERVICES  WEEK 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  he 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  134) 
designating  the  week  of  September  20, 
1987,  through  September  26,  1987,  as 
"Einergency  Medical  Services  Week," 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
object,  but  would  like  the  House  to 


know  the  minority  has  no  objection  to 
the  legislation  now  being  considered. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ttiank  ttie  subcommittee  ctiairman,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  for  tiringing  House  Joint  Resolution  134 
to  ttie  floor  and  I  would  also  like  to  thank  ttie 
cosponsors  of  ttie  legislatk>n  for  ttieir  support. 

House  Joint  Resolutkxi  134,  whk:h  I  intro- 
duced, establisties  the  week  of  September 
20-26,  1987,  as  "Emergency  Medk^l  Serv- 
k:es  Week."  This  week  recognizes  ttie  invalu- 
able contributions  and  dedk:ation  of  Emergen- 
cy Medk^al  Services  teams  across  ttie  Natk>n. 
EMS  teams  include  emergency  medk:al  physi- 
cians, nurses,  technicians,  paramedics,  educa- 
tors, and  administrators.  In  1985,  ttiese  com- 
mitted professionals  treated  more  ttian  12  mil- 
lk}n  people  for  life-ttireatening  Injuries  and  ill- 
nesses. 

The  medk»l  community's  knowledge  and 
expertise  in  ttie  field  of  emergency  medrcine 
increases  every  year.  Organizations  such  as 
the  American  College  of  Emergency  Physi- 
cians, ttie  National  Council  of  State  EMS 
Training  Ckxirdinators  and  the  Natk>nal  Asso- 
ciatkxi  of  Emergency  Medical  Technk;ians, 
help  emergency  personnel  to  remain  cunent 
with  ttie  latest  developments  in  emergency 
medrcine.  Furthermore,  EMS  teams  work  to- 
gettier  to  improve  and  adapt  their  skills  as 
new  methods  of  emergency  treatment  are  de- 
vek)ped. 

Emergency  personnel  are  a  special  part  of 
ttie  medcal  community  wtio  are  trained  to 
expect  ttie  unexpected,  wtio  may  be  called 
upon  to  treat  any  Illness  or  Injury  and  any 
numtier  of  patients.  They  must  make  rapkJ  de- 
cisions on  appropriate  treatment  and  the  need 
for  tiospitalization,  often  while  working  under 
hazardous  conditk>ns.  Over  the  past  20  years, 
EMS  teams  have  greatly  imfxoved  their  effec- 
tivness.  In  fact,  EMS  teams  have  cut  In  half 
the  death  rate  for  medical  emergencies  from 
accident  or  disease  over  ttie  past  two  dec- 
ades. 

During  the  observance  of  "Emergency  Med- 
k:al  Services  Week,"  communities  around  ttie 
Nation  will  have  ttie  opportunity  to  tionor  ttieir 
kxai  EMS  teams  and  recognize  their  contribu- 
tions to  ttie  community.  Emergency  Medical 
Servk»s  Week  will  also  provkle  a  special  op- 
portunity for  ttie  providers  of  emergency  serv- 
k»s  to  educate  Americans  atxHJt  acckJent 
prevention  and  how  to  best  respond  to  an 
emergency  situation. 

In  1983,  1964,  and  1986,  ttie  Congress 
voted  to  recognize  ttie  vital  public  servk^ 
EMS  teams  provkie.  This  year  we  should  once 
again  tionor  EMS  teams  by  proclaiming  ttie 
third  week  In  September  19i37  as  emergency 
Medical  Servk^es  Week.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  important  resolu- 
tion. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  134 

Whereas  the  members  of  emergency  medi- 
cal services  teams  devote  their  lives  to 
saving  the  lives  of  others; 


Whereas  emergency  medical  servicea 
teams  consist  of  emergency  physiciana, 
nurses,  emergency  medical  techDidans, 
paramedics,  educators,  and  administrators: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
benefit  dally  from  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  these  trained  individuals; 

Whereas  advances  in  emergency  medical 
care  Increase  the  numlier  of  lives  saved 
every  year. 

Whereas  the  professional  organizations  of 
providers  of  emergency  medical  services  pro- 
mote research  to  improve  emergency  medi- 
cal care: 

Whereas  the  meml)ers  of  emergency  medi- 
cal services  teams  work  together  to  Improve 
and  adapt  their  skills  as  new  methods  of 
emergency  treatment  are  developed; 

Whereas  the  meml>ers  of  emergency  medi- 
cal services  teams  encourage  national  stand- 
ardization of  training  and  testing  of  emer- 
gency medical  personnel,  and  reciprocal  rec- 
ognition of  tndning  and  credentials  by  the 
States: 

Whereas  the  designation  of  "Emergency 
Medical  Services  Week"  will  serve  to  edu- 
cate the  people  of  the  United  States  about 
accident  prevention  and  what  to  do  when 
confronted  with  a  medical  emergency;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  recognize  the 
value  and  the  accomplistunents  of  emergen- 
cy medical  services  teams  by  designating 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Week":  Now. 
therefore,  lie  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
Septeml>er  20,  1987,  tlirough  Septeml>er  28, 
1987,  Is  designated  as  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  oliserve  such  week  with  M>propri- 
ate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  CZECH  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE  WEEK 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  51)  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  July  27,  1987, 
and  ending  on  August  2,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Czech  American  Heritage 
Week."  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  Resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
object,  but  would  like  the  House  to 
know  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

aj.  Rn.Sl 

Whereas  since  the  Immlgmtlon  of  the 
first  documented  Czech  settler,  Augustine 
Herman,  to  New  Amsterdam  In  1633,  Czechs 
and  Americans  of  Czech  descent  have 
played  a  vital  role  as  contributors  to  United 
States  rural  and  urban  life; 

Whereas  Csech  immigrants,  seeking  reli- 
gious, economic,  and  political  freedom,  have 
throughout  the  years  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  arts,  sports,  education,  and 
commerce; 

Whereas  Czech  immigrants,  fleeing  the 
commimlst  regime  In  1948  and  the  1963 
Soviet  led  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  repre- 
sent the  latest  In  the  tradition  of  Czech  im- 
migrants seeking  political  freedom  in  the 
United  SUtes,  and  are  particularly  notewor- 
thy for  their  impressive  contributions  in  lit- 
erature and  other  intellectual  and  profes- 
sional pursuits: 

Whereas  in  the  19th  century  Czech  immi- 
grants established  hundreds  of  gymnastic 
dubs,  known  as  '"sokols",  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  this  dedication  and  apti- 
tude for  sports  continues  and  is  well  em- 
bodied In  the  accomplishments  of  the  recent 
Czech  immigrant,  Martina  Navratilova.  the 
number  one  ranked  women's  tennis  player 
in  the  world  for  the  past  five  consecutive 
years:  and 

Whereas  the  state  of  Nebraska  has  the 
largest  percentage  of  Czech  descendants  per 
capita,  and  the  town  of  WUber,  Nebraska, 
known  as  the  Czech  capital  of  the  United 
States,  celebrates  its  26th  Annual  National 
Cfeech  Festival  on  August  1-2.  1987:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Re*olved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  on  July  27,  1987,  and  ending  on 
August  2.  1987,  is  designated  as  "National 
Ckech  American  Heritage  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  period 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  LITERACY  DAY 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  117)  designating  July  2.  1987,  as 
"National  Literacy  Day,"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
object,  but  would  like  the  House  to 
know  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [BCr.  DtmalltI. 


Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  117— a  biU  designating  July 
2, 1987,  as  "National  Literacy  Day." 

Approximately  27  million  adults  in 
this  country  cannot  read.  This  defi- 
ciency is  estimated  to  cost  the  United 
States  $225  billion  annually. 

Unfortunately,  an  end  to  the  prob- 
lem is  not  within  immediate  reach.  A 
million  children  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  17  cannot  read  above  a  3rd 
grade-level,  13  percent  of  all  17-year- 
olds  are  functionally  illiterate,  and  15 
percent  of  urban  high  school  gradu- 
ates read  at  less  than  6th  grade-level. 
Sadly,  illiterate  children  grow  up  to 
become  illiterate  adults. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  hoping  to 
revive  our  competitive  position  as  an 
approach  to  the  budget  and  trade  defi- 
cits, it  is  more  important  to  pay  closer 
attention  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
causes  of  our  diminishing  competitive- 
ness. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  inability  to 
read  directly  affects  one's  ability  to 
function  effectively  and  profitably  in 
today's  society. 

Currently,  all  governmental  assist- 
ance reaches  only  5  percent  of  the  U- 
literate  population.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
Improvement  is  critical. 

The  proclamation  made  by  S.J.  Res. 
117  is  a  positive  first  step  in  calling 
greater  attention  to  the  illiteracy 
problem.  It  would  also  be  an  appropri- 
ate commendation  of  the  volimteers 
who  have  been  working  to  improve  the 
literacy  capability  of  oiu*  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  supporting  and  adopting 
this  measure. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  fully  supcwrt 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  117  (H.J.  Res. 
251)  designating  July  2,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Literacy  Day." 

The  information  purported  in  this 
resolution  is  an  eye  opener  and  truly 
frightening.  Though  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  existence  of  illiteracy  in  our 
coimtry,  the  severity  of  the  problem 
and  the  effects  on  society  are  not  so 
well  publicized.  We  look  at  illiteracy  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  but  do  not 
focus  fully  on  our  need  to  eradicate 
this  condition  in  America. 

I  am  fortunate,  as  a  professor  of 
English,  to  have  had  students  with  an 
interest  and  a  good  background  In  our 
language.  However,  I  know  that  some 
graduate  and  professional  schools 
have  remedial  courses  in  English  to 
help  their  students  overcome  basic 
problems. 

A  democracy  can  never  flourish  if 
there  is  illiteracy.  We  exercise  our 
right  to  be  well  informed  by  defending 
the  first  amendment  freedom  of  the 
press.  What  good  is  that  If  there  are 
35  million  Americans  who  read  at  a 
level  which  is  less  than  what  is  neces- 
sary to  exist  in  our  society  and  27  mil- 


lion adults  who  cannot  read  at  all. 
There  is  no  place  for  illiteracy  if  we 
want  a  well-informed  constituency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  85  percent  of  the  Juve- 
niles who  appear  in  criminal  court  are 
fiuictionaUy  illiterate  and  there  is  47 
percent  illiteracy  rate  among  our  Na- 
tion's black  young  people.  Of  our  Na- 
tion's heads  of  households,  half  read 
below  the  eighth  grade  level  and  one- 
third  of  mothers  on  welfare  are  func- 
tionally illiterate. 

I  reach  out  to  these  people  who.  be- 
cause of  illiteracy,  are  ridiculed  and 
relegated  to  a  life  which  does  not  re- 
flect what  this  Nation  stands  for — op- 
portimity  and  a  better  life. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  our  benefits  in 
the  100th  Congress  will  help  to  publi- 
cize the  need  for  literacy. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population,  Mr.  Dymally,  for 
brir>ging  this  resolution  to  the  floor  today.  I  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  251,  the 
House  companion  to  Serrate  Joint  Resolution 
117,  to  designate  July  2,  1987  as  National  Lit- 
eracy Day.  Last  year,  tf>e  Congress  approved 
my  resolution  and  the  President  reaffirmed  its 
importarKe  by  signing  the  proclamation  desig- 
nating July  2  as  National  Literacy  Day.  I  hope 
to  continue  calling  attention  to  the  large  nurrv 
t>ers  of  Americans  that  cannot  function  in  our 
society  because  they  are  Illiterate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  studies  Indicate  that  27  million 
Americans  cannot  read  a  newspaper,  cannot 
fill  out  a  job  application,  cannot  maintain  a 
checi(book  or  understarKl  the  warning  label  on 
a  bottle  of  medicine,  in  short,  our  Nation  has 
27  milton  people  tfiat  form  a  class  of  function- 
al illiterates  that  are  uneducated,  untrainable, 
and  economically  dependent  And  these  num- 
bers are  growing  every  year.  The  Department 
of  Education  estimates  that,  every  year,  2  3 
million  more  illiterates,  including  high  school 
dropouts,  unlettered  passak>ng  graduates  and 
immigrants,  are  added  to  our  society. 

We  are  payir>g  a  high  pnce  in  our  Nation  for 
this  unforunate  deficiency.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Competitiveness,  I  am 
concerned  that  our  Nation's  competitiveress 
is  beir>g  eroded  t>y  the  preserKe  in  the  work- 
piace  of  millions  of  Americans  who  are  func- 
tionally or  technologically  illiterate.  There  is  a 
direct  correlation  between  the  number  ot  illit- 
erate adults  unable  to  perform  at  the  standard 
necessary  for  available  employment  and  the 
money  that  is  allocated  to  child  welfare  costs 
and  unemployment  compensation. 

Social  arKi  economic  discrimination  prob- 
lems are  p>ropounded  t>ecause  illiteracy  is 
highest  arrnxig  blacks  and  Hispanics.  The 
high  percentage  of  illiterate  juveniles  in  crimt- 
nal  court  irtdicate  that  illiteracy  fosters  crime. 
Of  concern  to  our  Nation's  strer>gth  is  the  fact 
that  illiteracy  directly  impacts  our  military  ca- 
pability. Millions  of  dollars  of  damage  Is  still 
done  to  expensive  equiprr)ent  because  many 
men  and  women  in  tfie  service  are  unable  to 
read  ar)d  comprehend  even  the  simplified 
manuals. 

The  total  costs  related  to  our  Nation's  liter- 
acy are  estimated  to  exceed  $225  billion  an- 
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nualfy.  Chronic  unemployment  is  a  further 
problem  that  illiterate  individuals  in  our  Nation 
need  to  deal  with.  Up  to  75  percent  of  the  un- 
emptoyed  lack  tt>e  basic  skills  to  get  a  Job  or 
be  trained  for  a  job. 

Disturbingly,  Federal  funding  for  literacy  pro- 
grams has  not  been  sufficient  to  address  a 
problem  reaching  mass  proportions.  Federal, 
State,  municipal,  and  private  literacy  programs 
have  only  t)edn  able  to  reach  5  percent  of  the 
total  illiterate  population.  The  annual  amount 
of  mor>ey  spent  by  our  Federal  Government 
for  this  problem  arrKXjnts  to  $17  per  person 
for  a  total  of  $352  million.  The  Department  of 
Education  estimates  that  only  2  millon  people 
are  reached  anrHially  by  these  programs. 

The  total  cost  of  illiteracy  to  our  Nation 
cannot  be  measured  accurately.  However,  our 
Natk>n  is  paying  dearty  in  tost  productivity  artd 
human  misery.  We  hear  of  sad  stories  or 
people  suffering  tragedies  because  tt>ey  could 
rK>t  read:  the  irxjustrial  worker  killed  because 
f>e  coukj  not  read  a  warning  sign;  tfte  motlier 
wtK)  gave  her  sick  child  pink  detergent  instead 
of  stomach  medk:lne  because  she  couki  not 
decipher  medrcine  labels;  the  mottrar  wtio 
thought  she  was  signing  a  routif>e  fieM  trip 
permission  slip  for  her  daughter  only  to  dis- 
cover ttiat  wtie  fiad  relegated  her  daughter  to 
a  home  for  the  retarded. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  call  attentton 
to  the  problem  of  illiteracy  in  our  Nation  t>y 
designating  July  2,  1987  as  Nattonal  Literacy 
Day.  We  must  begin  to  recognize  this  problem 
in  order  to  firKi  solutk>ns  and  obliterate  illiter- 
acy. I  would  like  to,  at  this  point,  commend 
the  thousands  of  volunteers  in  our  Nation,  in- 
cluding Caryl  Mackln-Wagner  of  Focus  on  Lit- 
eracy of  New  Jersey,  that  are  working  tireless- 
ly to  help  illiterate  ir>drvkluals  in  their  commu- 
nities. Thirty-three  States  fiave  formed  literacy 
couTKils  and  activities  by  voiunteer  organiza- 
tions, colleges  and  schools  are  increasing. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
wortfiwhile  effort 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

SJ.  Rks.  117 

Whereas  literacy  is  a  necessary  tool  for 
survival  in  our  society: 

Whereas  35.000,000  Americans  today  read 
at  a  level  which  is  less  than  necessary  for 
full  survival  needs: 

Whereas  there  are  27,000.000  adults  in  the 
United  States  who  cannot  read,  whose  re- 
sources are  left  untapped,  and  who  are 
unable  to  offer  their  full  contribution  to  so- 
ciety; 

Whereas  illiteracy  is  growing  rapidly,  as 
2,300,000  persons,  including  1,200,000  legal 
and  illegal  immigrants.  1,000,000  high 
school  dropouts,  and  100,000  refugees,  are 
added  to  the  pool  of  illiterates  annuallsr; 

Whereas  the  annual  cost  of  illiteracy  to 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  welfare  ex- 
penditures, crime,  prison  expenses,  lost  rev- 
enues, and  industrial  and  military  accidents 
has  been  estimated  at  $225,000,000,000; 

Whereas  the  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States  is  eroded  by  the  presence  in 
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the  workplace  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  functionally  or  technologically  illiterate; 

Whereas  there  is  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween the  numl>er  of  Illiterate  adults  unable 
to  perform  at  the  standard  necessary  for 
available  employment  and  the  money  allo- 
cated to  child  welfare  and  unemployment 
compensation: 

Whereas  the  percentage  of  Illiterates  In 
proportion  to  population  size  is  higher  for 
blacks  and  Hispanics,  resulting  in  Increased 
economic  and  social  discrimination  against 
these  minorities; 

Whereas  the  prison  population  represents 
the  single  highest  concentration  of  adult  il- 
literacy: 

Whereas  1,000,000  children  in  the  United 
States  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17  cannot 
read  above  a  3rd  grade  level.  13  percent  of 
all  17-year-olds  are  functionally  illiterate, 
and  15  percent  of  graduates  of  urlMui  high 
schools  read  at  less  than  a  6th  grade  level: 

Whereas  85  percent  of  the  Juveniles  who 
appear  in  criminal  court  are  functionally  il- 
literate: 

Whereas  the  47  percent  illiteracy  rate 
among  black  youths  is  expected  to  increase 
to  50  percent  by  1990; 

Whereas  one-half  of  all  heads  of  house- 
holds cannot  read  past  the  8th  grade  level 
and  one-third  of  all  mothers  on  welfare  are 
functionally  iUiterate; 

Whereas  the  cycle  of  illiteracy  continues 
l>ecause  the  children  of  illiterate  parents  are 
often  illiterate  themselves  l>ecause  of  the 
lack  of  support  they  receive  from  their 
home  envlroiunent; 

Whereas  P'ederal,  State,  municipal,  and 
private  literacy  programs  have  only  t>een 
able  to  reach  5  percent  of  the  total  illiterate 
population; 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  call  attention  to  the 
problem  of  iUiteracy,  to  understand  the  se- 
verity of  the  problem  and  its  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  our  society,  and  to  reach  those  who 
are  illiterate  and  unaware  of  the  free  serv- 
ices and  help  available  to  them;  and 

Whereas  it  is  also  necessary  to  recognize 
and  thank  the  thousands  of  volunteers  who 
are  working  to  promote  literacy  and  provide 
support  to  the  millions  of  illiterates  in  need 
of  assistance:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolvied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  July  2,  1987,  Is 
designated  as  "National  Literacy  Day",  and 
the  I*resldent  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
various  joint  resolutions  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOTHERS  OP  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS  IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  Department  last  month  issued  a 
circular  entitled  "Mothers  of  Political 
Prisoners,"  dealing  with  the  "January 
22  Movement  of  Mothers  of  Political 
Prisoners"  in  Nicaragua. 

This  is  an  organization  of  exception- 
ally courageous  people  whose  sons  or 
husbands  are  held  in  political  confine- 
ment by  the  Sandinista  government, 
held  without  being  charged,  tried,  con- 
victed or  sentenced  of  any  crime,  even 
the  questionable  "crime"  of  speaking 
out  against  the  state,  much  less  of  par- 
ticipating in  open  or  armed  resistance 
against  the  state.  These  wonderful, 
brave  people  run  exceptional  risk  in 
order  to  achieve  freedom  for  their 
loved  ones  and  liberty  for  their  nation. 
The  article  details  the  repression  they 
have  been  subjected  to  as  a  result  of 
their  actions. 

Our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer],  the  gentle- 
lady  from  Louisiana  [Mrs.  Boocs].  and 
I  have  visited  with  members  of  the 
January  22  movement,  and  they  have 
suffered  adversely  from  speaking  with 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submitting  this 
article  for  the  Rbcoro,  in  hopes  that 
Members  can  take  note  that  there  is  a 
resistance  to  the  Sandinistas  that  is 
not  armed,  is  spontaneous,  and  is  one 
that  all  Americans  can  embrace  and 
support.  Freedom  is  their  goal,  and  we 
should  help  them  achieve  it. 

MoTRXRs  OP  Political  Phisohkhs 

Mothers  of  political  prisoners  in  Nicara- 
gtia  who  Joined  forces  4  months  ago  in  an 
effort  to  bring  the  plight  of  relatives  incar- 
cerated for  violating  security  laws  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  have  themselves 
become  the  targets  of  reprisal  by  Nicara- 
gua's Sandinista  regime. 

Several  activist  mothers  have  asserted 
that  they  have  l>een  detained  and  interro- 
gated by  meml>ers  of  Nicaragua's  State  Se- 
curity (E>GSE)  police.  They  also  said  that 
family  memt>ers  have  been  harassed, 
abused,  and  arrested  and  that  their  impris- 
oned sons,  husbands,  and  brothers  have  re- 
ceived harsher  treatment.  The  mothers, 
however,  are  strong  in  their  resolve  to  orga- 
nize for  more  humane  treatment  and  gener- 
al amnesty  for  political  prisoners. 

The  group,  which  calls  itself  the  "January 
22  Movement  of  Mothers  of  Political  Prison- 
ers," estimates  that  10,000  political  prison- 
ers are  l>eing  detained,  including  prisoners 
convicted  of  collaborating  with  resistance 
forces  and  some  2,000  former  National 
Guardsmen.  The  Ministry  of  Interior  claims 
a  total  prison  population  of  9,691.  according 
to  the  New  York  Times. 

Approximately  1.500  mothers  belong  to 
the  movement,  although  some  say  that  as 
many  as  4,000  women  have  Joined. 

The  movement  seelcs  to  obtain  a  general 
decree  of  amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners. 
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to  obUUn  personal  and  legal  assistance  for 
the  poUticai  prisoners,  and  to  abolish  the 
Antl-Somodata  People's  Tribunals  (TPAs). 
The  rouixDy  condemned  and  highly  politi- 
cal TPAs  have  a  conviction  rate  of  over  90 
pereoit. 

"It  1>  most  sensible  to  organiae  the  moth- 
era  to  achieve  these  objectives,"  said  Enri- 
qtie  Sotelo  Borgen.  an  opposition  lawyer 
and  member  of  the  National  Assembly  rep- 
resenting the  Conservative  Party,  who  is  ad- 
vising the  group,  "because  this  is  a  regime 
of  terror  and  In  this  regime  it  is  the  men 
who  run  the  greatest  risks.  The  majority  of 
the  prisoners  are  poor  campesinos  [peas- 
anU]  who  lack  legal  defense."  He  noted  that 
they  want  to  give  at  least  some  protection  to 
the  families  as  well 

Founders  of  the  movement,  who  met 
while  waiting  in  line  at  Managiia's  two  larg- 
est prisons  to  visit  inmate  relatives,  ap- 
proached Sotelo  and  others  for  assistance  in 
organizing  the  group.  The  Social  Christian 
Party  has  taken  a  position  of  support  for 
the  movonent. 

"We  began  to  organise  because  we  realized 
only  then  could  we  secure  the  release  of  our 
families."  said  a  former  Sandlnista  militant 
and  one  of  the  movement's  founders.  "We 
were  motivated  to  organize.  In  this  country 
anyone  who  speaks  against  the  revolution  Is 
called  a  counter-revolutionary.  We  feel  we 
have  a  moral  responsibility  to  criticize  what 
we  see  going  on.  and  the  government  does 
not  like  this." 

Chester  Alberto  Ouevan,  liaison  between 
the  Social  Christian  Party  and  the  move- 
ment, explained  that  while  the  group  has 
the  protection  of  the  party,  not  all  the 
women  are  members  of  the  party. 

Afflliation  with  the  movement  Is  not  risk- 
free.  "AU  of  these  women  have  been  the 
subject  of  repression  because  of  affiliation." 
said  Abel  Reyes,  a  legal  assistant  working 
with  the  group. 

"Even  before  the  group  was  formed,  we 
suffered  repression."  said  SUvla  Aleman 
Mejia,  one  of  the  group's  organizers.  "We 
would  go  to  CPDH  [Permanent  Commission 
on  Human  Rights],  submit  our  statement, 
and  our  prisoner  relatives  would  suffer  the 
consequences.  We  have  always  run  a  risk. 
but  because  our  loved  ones  are  in  Jan.  we 
are  wlllbig  to  take  that  risk.  We're  not  doing 
it  for  our  own  relatives,  but  for  everyone  in 
the  country  who  suffers." 

According  to  a  complaint  filed  in  a  Bfana- 
gua  court  last  week,  reported  the  New  York 
Times,  security  agents  visited  ICs.  Aleman  at 
her  home  in  Tlcuantepe  on  March  21.  She 
aid  in  her  complaint  that  the  agents  came 
"to  threaten  and  intimidate  me  into  stop- 
ping my  participation  In  the  activities  of  the 
January  33  Movement  of  Mothers  of  Politi- 
cal Prisoners,  or  else  I  would  be  arrested," 
the  Times  reported.  "They  also  told  me  that 
in  compliance  with  higher  orders,  they  were 
warning  me  not  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
OMmnittee."  She  said. 

One  activist  mother  who  requested  that 
her  name  not  be  used.  said.  "The  day  after 
we  organized,  the  State  Secxulty  occupied 
my  house  and  took  me  to  El  Chlpote 
[prisonl  for  8  hours.  Four  State  Security 
agents  entered  my  house.  They  wanted  to 
find  out  If  this  group  really  existed,  and  if  I 
belonged  to  a  political  party." 

Another  activist  mother  who  also  request- 
ed  anonymity  said  she  was  detained  and  in- 
terrogated at  El  Chlpote  for  S  hours.  "Some 
of  us  were  stripped  at  El  Chlpote,"  she  said. 
"While  I  was  there,  various  people  came  in. 
They  called  on  me  to  make  a  statement, 
took  photos  in  various  positions,  and  finger- 
printed me." 


On  March  31,  eight  State  Sectirity  agents 
and  their  police  dogs  entered  the  home  of 
activist  Concepclon  Salazar  Oonzalez.  claim- 
ing they  were  searching  for  "counterrevolu- 
tionary documents."  The  security  police 
struck  her  pregnant  daughter  and  arrested 
her  younger  son.  Fanor  de  los  Angeles  Sala- 
zar. 31.  Her  eldest  son.  Domingo  Gamali  Sa- 
lazar Fomos.  had  been  arrested  in  June 
1986  and  sentenced  to  11  years,  allegedly  for 
being  a  member  of  the  Nicaraguan  Demo- 
cratic Resistance  Force  (FDN).  a  charge  she 
vehemently  denies. 

Ms.  Salazar  was  taken  Into  custody  and  in- 
terrogated at  El  Chlpote  prison  where 
guards  tried  to  make  her  sign  a  doctmient 
attesting  that  both  her  sons  were  members 
of  the  FDN.  According  to  Ms.  Salazar,  the 
guards  told  her  she  would  never  see  her 
sons  again  if  she  did  not  sign  the  paper. 
They  also  threatened  to  torture  her  sons  if 
she  continued  her  activities  in  the  mothers 
movement,  she  said. 

Her  son's  whereabouts  were  unknown  be- 
tween March  11  and  31,  at  which  time  she 
received  word  from  him.  "You  see,  we  must 
continue  to  fight,"  she  said.  "He  Is  not 
dead." 

The  mothers'  first  effort  came  in  January 
of  this  year  when  they  drafted  a  letter  to 
the  Secretaries  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  seek  help  for  the  human  rights 
abuses  occurring  in  the  Nicaraguan  prison 
system.  The  movement  currently  is  drafting 
Its  charter,  however,  it  has  not  been  granted 
the  formal  legal  status  required  of  all  non- 
governmental organizations. 

Although  still  in  its  embryonic  stage,  the 
movement  already  has  sponsored  two  assem- 
blies, which  drew  between  600  and  800 
people  despite  government  efforts  to  quell 
the  demonstrations.  The  government  suc- 
ceeded in  HUKanrtiny  a  third  assembly  on 
March  8  by  blocking  road  access  to  the 
Social  Christian  Party  headquartera  where 
it  was  to  be  held. 

"We  plan  to  organize  other  events  and 
lease  a  large  house  where  we  can  meet  and 
house  people  overnight,  but  our  priority  is 
to  continue  to  fight  for  general  amnesty," 
said  Sotelo. 

"The  only  chance  we  have  is  to  be  orga- 
nised." added  the  former  militant  member 
of  the  movement. 

Sev»al  of  the  mothers  told  Times  report- 
er Stephen  Kinzer  that  their  sons  had  been 
singled  out  for  harsher  treatment  in  Jail  be- 
cause news  of  the  movement's  activities  had 
reached  guards.  Kinzer  also  reported  that 
the  movement  is  preparing  a  list  of  cases, 
which  will  include  "names  of  some  of  the 
prison  authorities  who  take  cruel  reprisals 
in  the  Jails." 

Some  of  the  prisoners  have  organized 
woA  and  hunger  strikes  to  protest  prison 
policies  and  treatment,  according  to  the 
mothers.  They  said  that  16  prisoners  went 
on  a  himger  strike  last  January  to  protest 
State  Security's  policy  of  hous^  common 
criminals  with  Sandlnista  ties  with  political 
prisoners  to  harass  and  spy  on  them.  "There 
are  many  prisoners  who  refuse  to  work. 
They  lose  visitation  rights  and  are  denied 
food.  There  also  is  a  group  of  prisoners  who 
refuse  to  work  because  they  are  not  given 
enough  food  or  water."  said  one  mother. 

Another  activist  mother  said  her  son  re- 
fused to  work  "because  he  was  accused  of 
being  a  murderer,  a  thief,  and  against  the 
revolution,  and  he  didn't  want  to  give  cre- 
dence to  those  accusations." 


NICARAGUAN  FOREIGN  MINIS- 
TER AWARDED  LENIN  PRIZE 

(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  foi  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1979,  this  body  has  debated  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Sandlnista  party  In  Nica- 
ragua. Are  they  Soviet-backed  Com- 
munists promoting  revolution  In  their 
democratic  neighbors,  or  are  they  rev- 
olutionary progressives  seeking  peace 
and  a  free  system  of  government? 

Recent  debates  have  been  marked  by 
increased  recognition  of  the  Commu- 
nist ideology  and  Soviet  and  Cuban 
ties  of  the  Sandinistas.  However,  sev- 
eral Members  and  groups  such  as  Wit- 
nesses for  Peace  continue  to  overlook 
the  very  close  relationstiip  between 
the  Sandlnista  commandantes  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  these  people  two  Soviet  reports  on 
the  event  of  Nicaraguan  Foreign  Min- 
ister Miguel  D'Escoto  being  awarded 
the  international  Lenin  Prize.  In  his 
remarks.  D'Escoto  praised  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  "the  personification  of 
ethical  and  moral  norms  in  interna- 
tional relations."  Apparently,  he  has 
no  Qualms  about  Soviet  tactics  in,  for 
Instance,  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  these 
two  reports  for  the  Record,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  recognize  the  Sandi- 
nistas for  what  they  are  and  support 
the  Nicaraguan  resistance. 

NiCAXACUAH  FORXIGR  MlHlSTm  OH  Ldmi 

Prize  Aw/uu> 
[Prom  the  "Novosti"  newscast] 

Soviet  Journalists  accredited  in  Nicarac\ia 
have  met  with  Miguel  D'Escoto.  eminent 
state  figure  and  foreign  minister  of  the  Re- 
public, on  the  occasion  of  his  being  awarded 
the  International  Lenin  Prize  for  strength- 
ening peace  among  peoples. 

[Be^  video  recording  of  D'Escoto  in 
Spanish  with  superimposed  Russian  transla- 
tion] I  will  say  frankly  that  my  first  reac- 
tion was  a  feeling  of  a  sort  of  embarass- 
ment:  Am  I  worthy  of  such  a  high  award? 
But  when  I  felt  pride,  for  my  people.  You 
see.  the  Nicaraguan  people  are  waging  a 
heroic  battle  for  peace  in  the  most  difficult 
conditions.  This  prize  makes  us  Nicaraguans 
come  into  even  closer  contact  with  Lenin, 
that  great  personality  of  your  state  and  of 
all  mankind  who  was  the  passionate  cham- 
pion of  peace.  For  this  reason  I  am  really 
happy  to  accept  this  high  award,  which  is 
conferred  on  the  Nicaraguan  people  in  my 
person.  I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
great  torch  which  emits  hope  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  on  our  planet.  Always  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  overall  struggle  for  peace, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  become  the  personifi- 
cation of  ethical  and  moral  norms  in  inter- 
national relations.  I  admire  the  revolution- 
ary principles  and  consistency  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  fra- 
ternal Soviet  Union,  which  provides  food  for 
deep  thought  for  political  and  state  figures 
and  for  philosophers  In  their  search  for 


paths  to  a  new  way  of  thinking  in  the  stug- 
gle  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

NiCAiuouA's  D'Escoto  Accktts  Lkhih  Prizb 
Di  Moscow 

D'Escoto  Brockman,  a  state  figure  from 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  has  t>een  award- 
ed the  International  Lenin  Prize  for 
Strengthening  Peace  Among  Nations  for  his 
outstanding  services  in  the  struggle  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  peace.  A  festive  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  public,  at 
which  the  diplomat  and  the  winner's  gold 
prize  were  handed  to  the  Nicaraguan  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs,  took  place  in  the 
Kremlin  today. 

D'Escoto  is  active  in  promoting  a  foreign 
policy  course  which  correst>onds  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  progressive  states,  noted  Acad- 
emician Blokhin,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  International  Lenin  Prizes. 

Soviet  people  are  coming  out  resolutely  in 
favor  of  the  defense  of  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  states  of  Latin  America,  against  any 
kind  of  attempts  to  dictate  others'  condi- 
tions on  them  or  to  sow  enmity  and  mistrust 
between  them.  This  was  noted  by  Chakovs- 
kly,  chairman  of  the  Soviet  Committee  for 
Solidarity  with  Latin  American  Peoples,  and 
by  2^ytsev,  deputy  director  of  the  Latin 
America  Institute  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

D'Escoto  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the 
iward  and  noted  the  International  Lenin 
Prize  is  a  recognition  of  the  selfless  struggle 
of  the  Nicaraguan  people  in  defense  of 
those  principles,  the  respect  for  which  Is 
necessary  so  that  peace  between  people  wlU 
reign  on  earth.  The  heads  of  the  diplomatic 
missions  of  a  number  of  states  accredited  in 
the  USSR  were  present  at  the  meetiitg. 


THE  AVIATION  TRUST  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
troubled  for  quite  some  time  about  the  huge 
surplus  that  has  accumulated  in  the  aviation 
trust  fund  and  has  been  allowed  to  grow  re- 
gardless of  the  improvements  that  need  to  be 
made  in  our  aviation  Infrastructure.  To  collect 
taxes  from  those  wfra  use  aviation  under  the 
pretense  ttut  those  moneys  will  be  used  to 
make  much-needed  repairs  and  improvements 
is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  the  flying  publk:.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  that  would  suspend  the 
collection  of  aviation  taxes  until  the  nrKKieys  in 
the  tnist  fund  are  spent  for  their  explidt  pur- 
pose. A  few  months  ago,  the  leading  business 
journal  in  my  district,  tt>e  Wictiita  Business 
Journal,  published  an  editorial  in  support  of  my 
bill  and  I  include  this  in  the  Record. 

(From  the  Wichita  Business  Journal,  March 
9,  1987] 

OUCKXAM  Olf  TRK  RiORT  TRACK  OR  AIRPORT 
FUHU 

A  bill  introduced  by  Rep.  Dan  Glickman, 
D-Wlchita.  to  suspend  the  collection  of  air- 
port and  airway  federal  excise  taxes  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  long  overdue  for  congres- 
sional action. 

Unfortunately,  if  the  past  track  record  is 
any  indication,  it  is  likely  Congress  will 
delay  taking  action  on  the  bill.  It  wiU  take  a 


considerable  amount  of  pressure  on  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  get  the  suspension  en- 
acted. 

Until  the  bill  becomes  law,  it  Is  the  air 
traveling  public  that  will  continue  to  be 
ripped  off. 

The  fund  is  supiXMed  to  be  used  for  air- 
port safety  and  improvements.  There  are 
dozens  of  projects  to  improve  the  safety  of 
the  country's  airways  for  which  the  funds 
could  be  used,  such  as  improvement  of  run- 
ways, the  air  traffic  control  system  and  haz- 
ardous weather  warning  equipment. 

The  airport  and  airways  trtist  fund  monies 
are  collected  from  taxes  on  airline  tickets, 
airline  aviation,  and  aviation  fuel  and  tires. 
Everytime  anyone  flies  in  this  country, 
more  money  goes  into  the  trust  fund,  which 
now  totals  a  whopping  $9  billion  and  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  (12  billion  by  1991.  accord- 
ing to  General  Accounting  Office  estimates. 

Glickman's  bUl  would  invoke  a  suspension 
of  the  collection  of  the  trust  fund's  taxes  as 
long  as  the  fund  exceeds  $1  billion.  The 
effect  of  his  proposal  would  be  that  the 
taxes  would  be  immediately  suspended  until 
the  fund  drops  down  to  the  $I-billion  level. 

The  reason  the  fund  has  grown  to  such  a 
huge  amount  is,  in  Glickman's  words,  "gim- 
mickry" on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  funds  are  not  being  spent  in 
order  to  make  the  federal  deficit  look 
better.  Glickman  is  right  in  calling  this  a 
"perversion  of  the  trust  fund." 

Besides  the  obvious  violation  of  the  intent 
of  the  legislation  creating  the  trust  fund, 
the  policy  of  collecting  the  ftmds  and  not 
spending  them  puts  a  further  damper  on 
general  aviation. 

Glickman  (toints  out  that  suspending  the 
collection  of  the  $10  million  a  month  that 
goes  into  the  fund  "from  those  who  use 
aviation  in  America  could  t>e  a  significant 
shot  in  the  arm  to  general  aviation."  In- 
stead of  money  going  to  taxes,  it  could  be 
spent  on  the  purchase  of  new  aircraft. 

The  Kansas  congressional  delegation 
should  unite  behind  Glickman's  efforts,  and 
consumer  groups  should  apply  pressure  on 
Congress  to  stop  the  hypocrisy  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  airport  trust  fund. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Aimuwzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  ANNUNZIO  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bert- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mrs.  BENTLEY  addressed  the 
House.  Her  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  luianlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Ii^.  Rahall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley)  for  today  until  10  p.m.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Obey  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley)  for  today  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Akaka  (at  the  request  of  him- 
self) for  today,  on  account  of  business 
in  his  district. 


Mr.  Lelahd  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley)  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Wolfe  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley)  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  MiTRTHA  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley)  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Bob  Smith  of  Oregon  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel)  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  attendance  at  a  funeral. 

Bfr.  Miller  of  Ohio  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel)  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  accoimt  of  per- 
sonal reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
order  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Morella)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  MoLiNARi.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyually)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  GucKKAH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amrmfzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  on  June 
30. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Morella  )  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Saiki. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Fa  well. 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crake. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Clih GER. 

Mr.  Gekas.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whittaker. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dymally)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annxjnzio,  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  in  10  in- 
tances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Torres,  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Skkltoh. 
Mr.  LxrarsKi. 

Mr.  MOHTGOMKRT. 

Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Ramoxl. 

Bfr.  SCHUMKR. 

Mr.  DowHXT  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lahtos. 

Mr.  Tromas  a.  LuKxn. 

Mr.  Klsczxa. 

Mr.  TRAncAirr,  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mavrottlxs. 

Ms.  Oakab. 

Mr.  Slattcbt. 
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SEaiATE  WTT.TJt,  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS. AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills.  Joint  resolutions,  and  concur- 
rent resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  104.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Academies  of 
Practice:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

8.  442.  An  act  to  amend  section  914  of  title 
17,  United  States  Code,  regarding  certain 
protective  orders;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  836.  An  act  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Energy  Organization  Act  to  authorize 
protective  force  personnel  who  guard  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  or  its  storage 
and  related  facilities  to  carry  firearms  while 
discharging  their  official  duties  and  in  cer- 
tain instances  to  make  arrests  without  war- 
rant; to  establish  the  offense  of  trespass  on 
property  of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 

SJ.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  to  give  spe- 
cial recognition  to  the  birth  and  achieve- 
ments of  Aldo  Leopold;  to  the  Committees 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

SJ.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  1987.  as  "NaUonal  Diabetes 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  14.  1987,  through 
September  30,  1987,  as  "Benign  Essential 
Blepharospasn;  Awareness  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commendng  on  July  37,  1987. 
and  ending  on  August  2,  1987.  as  "National 
Cfeech  American  Heritage  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvQ  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  wedc  of  October  11. 1987,  through  Octo- 
ber 17,  1987,  as  "NaUonal  Job  Skills  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

SJ.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  17,  1987,  as  "National  Communi- 
ty Education  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

SJ.  Rea  103.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October,  1987,  as  "Computer  Learning 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  6.  1087,  as  "German-American 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


SJ.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  4,  1087.  as  "Na- 
tional School  Yearbook  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  11.  1987,  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  October  18,  1987, 
and  ending  on  October  34.  1987,  as 
"Oaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

R  .T  Res.  13S.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1987  as  "Polish  American  Heritage 
-Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  July  13,  1987, 
and  ending  on  July  36.  1987,  as  "VS.  Olym- 
pic Fe8tlval-'87  Celebration",  and  to  d^lg- 
nate  July  17,  1987.  as  "U.S.  Olympic  Festi- 
val-'87  Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  day  of  October  1.  1987,  as  "National 
Medical  Research  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  November  15, 
1987.  and  ending  on  November  33,  1987,  as 
"National  Arts  Week":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  1987,  as  "Lupus 
Awareness  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  35.  1987,  as  "Clean  Water  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November.  1987,  as  "National 
Family  Bread  Baking  Month";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  June  27th.  1987  as  "National 
Sokol  Day  in  the  United  States";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

S.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters  and  the  National  Fallen  Fire 
Fighter  Memorial  in  Colorado  Springs.  Col- 
orado; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  "Guide  to  Records 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  at  the  National 
Arctiives,  1789-1989:  Bicentennial  EdiUon"; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  626.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Cherokee.  De 
Kalb,  and  Etowah  Counties,  Alabama,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

HJ.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  bicentennial  of  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  58  minutes 
pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  June  30,  1987,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1675.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  aimual  report  for  the  calendar  year 
1986.  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  1437(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.    \ 

1676.  A !  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  improve  and  simplify  education 
programs  for  Indian  chUdren  and  adults, 
and  for  other  puri>OBes,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1677.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter<8)  of  offer  to  Paki- 
stan for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $78  million  (Transmittal  No. 
87-21).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1678.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Bene- 
fits, Farm  Oedlt  Banks  of  Texas,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  for  the  plan  year 
ended  EVecember  31,  1985,  for  the  farm 
credit  banks  of  Texas  pension  plan,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  9503(aKlKB);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1679.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  1986 
report  on  the  valuation  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  military  retirement  system,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  9503(aKlKB):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1680.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  Department's 
report  on  the  activities  carried  out  under 
the  Federal  Coal  Management  Program 
during  flacal  year  1986,  pursuant  to  30 
V&.C.  306-3;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1681.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  UJS. 
Sentencing  Commission,  transmitting  a  sup- 
plementary report  to  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  sentencing  guidelines  and  poUcy 
statements  previously  forwarded  (Ex.  Com. 
No.  1199).  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(o);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1682.  A  letter  from  the  Interagency  Task 
Force,  transmitting  the  1986  annual  report 
of  the  National  Acid  Precipitation  Assess- 
ment Program,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
8903(e):  to  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 

1683.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  withdraw  and  re- 
serve for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
certain  Federal  lands  within  Lincoln 
County,  NV,  and  for  other  purposes.  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 

1684.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  future  manage- 


ment of  the  l.S-mllUon-acre  coastal  plain  of 
the  Arctic  NaUonal  WUdlife  Refuge,  Alaska; 
constitutes  the  final  record  of  decision;  addi- 
tional comments  received  during  the  Coun- 
cU  on  Environmental  QuaUty's  waiting 
period  will  be  provided  separately,  pursuant 
to  PubUc  Law  96-487.  secUon  1002(h):  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

fPunuant  to  the  order  of  the  Hoxue  on  June 

2t,  1987,  the  foUotoing  conference  report 

was  filed  on  June  27, 1987J 

Mr.  WHTTTEN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  Report  on  H.R.  1827  (Rept.  100- 
195).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Ml.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  215.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  H.R.  2763,  a  biU  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1988,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  100- 
196).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  216.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  H.R.  2783,  a  biU  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  Independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  100-197).  Referred  to  the  House  C:al- 
endar. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  217.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  1827,  a  bUl  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  100-198).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LoTT): 
H.R.  2820.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the  State 
income  tax  treatment  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  families;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCANDLESS: 
H.R.  2821.  A  bUl  to  expedite  certain  CaU- 
fomia  land  exchanges  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Staggeks.     Mr.     Frank,     and     Mr. 

Owms  of  New  York): 

H.R.  2822.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad 

Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  provide  survivors' 

annuities   to   certain   employees'   survivors 

not  currently  eligible  for  such  annuities, 

and  to  provide  for  reductions  In  annuities 


otherwise  due  to  t>er8ons  likely  to  become 
such  survivors  and  employers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himaeU,  Mr. 
Fkahk.     Mr.     Staooxss,     and     Mr. 
HnTKL): 
H.R.  2823.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  provide  benefits 
for  certain  disabled  spouses  of  railroad  em- 
ployees and  for  certain  spouses  of  disabled 
railroad  employees:   to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  2824.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  modify  the  "years 
of  service"  credit  for  military  service:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Framk): 
HJl.  2825.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  provide  eligibility 
for  annuiUes  to  divorced  wives,  not  current- 
ly eligible,  who  woiUd  be  eligible  for  a  bene- 
fit under  section  202(b>  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  if  their  former  husbands  railroad 
service  were  included  in  employment  for  the 
puriKises  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Staookxs,     Mr.     Framk,     and     Mr. 

HXKTIL): 

H.R.  3836.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  provide 
that  unemployment  benefits  and  sickness 
benefits  of  raUroad  employees  wiU  not  be  re- 
duced by  reason  of  the  receipt  of  certain  un- 
related social  insurance  benefits:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Frank,  and  Mr.  Staggers): 
H.R.  2827.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  any 
worker  with  25  years  of  service  or  more 
shaU  have  a  current  coimection  for  certain 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT: 
H.R.  2828.  A  bUl  to  establish  certain  reem- 
ployment rights  from  employees  who  have 
lost  employment  as  a  consequence  of  the  di- 
vestiture of  the  BeU  system,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Frank): 
HJl.  3839.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  increase  the  earn- 
ings limit  for  recipients  of  certain  disabUity 
annuities;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3830.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  a  trial 
work  period  in  disabUity  situations  similar 
to  that  provided  under  the  Social  Security 
system;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3831.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  eliminate  the 
"last  employer"  rule,  and  certain  related 
rules,  as  they  affect  the  portion  of  certain 
annuities  commonly  referred  to  as  "tier  I" 
and  to  provide  that  certain  deductions  for 
work  be  made  from  such  portion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mrs.  Bentlet,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
BoNER  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  DbFazio, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  dk  Lugo,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Dtson, 
Mr.  E^TANS,  Mr.  Peicman,  Mr.  Fogli- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 


Frost,  Mr.  Fustek.  Mr.  Garcia.  Hi. 

OoisoH,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

Hansen,  Mr.  HATCHia.  Mr.  Hatxs  of 

Illinois,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Howard, 

Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 

JoNTz.   Mr.    Knj)EE.   Mr.   LAooMAa- 

smo,  Mr.  Inland,  Mr.  McCu>sxxt, 

Mr.    Marlen^    Mr.    Matsui,    Mr. 

MrnxE.  Mr.  Murpht,  Mr.  PBuam, 

Mr.  Pieldb,  Mr.  Roonto,  Mr.  RoK. 

Mr.    Savage,     Mr.     Schaepik.     Mr. 

SoLARz,   Mr.   Staggers,   Mr.   Sttnia, 

Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Towns, 

Mr.   Trapicant,   Mr.   TRAZiaa.   Mr. 

Valentine,  Mr.  WATanra  Mr.  Wise, 

Mr.  WoLPE,  Ids.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.    Stokes,    Mr.    MAamm,    Mr. 

KoLTER.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mi.  Smith  of 

Florida,  Mr.  Florjo,  Mr.  ScBXtnot. 

Mr.    Madioan,    Mr.    HASmn,    Mr. 

Neal.     Mi.     Wortlct,     and     Mr. 

Mrazek): 

H.R.  3833.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  request 

the  President  to  caU  and  conduct  a  White 

House  Conference  on  ChUd  Abuse  to  be 

held  not  earUer  than  1989  and  not  later 

than  1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

ComuUttee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SAXTON: 

H.R.  2833.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  XVm  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist  Medicare 

beneficiaries  in  understanding  their  enroU- 

ment  In  health  maintenance  organizaUons 

and  competitive  medical  plans:  Jointly,  to 

the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 

Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself  and 
BCr.  Sensenbrznner)  : 
H.R.  2834.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  assist  States  and  local  governments  to  im- 
prove the  accuracy,  timeliness,   and  com- 
pleteness of  criminal  Justice  InformaUon;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.R.  2835.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
AgriciUttire  to  release  certain  restrictions  on 
a  parcel  of  land  located  in  Henderson.  TM; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.R.  2836.  A  bill  to  require  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  to  pay  an  interest 
penalty  for  late  payment  of  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  paid  or  loaned  to  any  person; 
JoinUy,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  A  LUKEN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  WHTfTAKER,  Mr.  SiKORSKI. 
Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
TRAPICANT,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mrs.  RouKEMA,  and  Mr.  Oilman): 
H.R.  2837.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  assist  States  in  re- 
sponding to  the  threat  to  human  health 
posed  by  exposure  to  radon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Ms.  BENTLETY: 
HJl.   2838.   A   bUl   to   clarify   mMchant 
seamen  citizenship  requirements  for  U.S. 
flag  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
H.R.  2839.  A  bUl  to  correct  historical  and 
geographical   oversights   in   the   establish- 
ment and  development  of  the  Utah  compo- 
nent of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Go- 
shute  Reservation,  to  unify  the  land  base  of 
the  Goshute  ReservaUon.  to  simplify  the 
boundaries  of  the  Goshute  Reservation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas,  introduced  a  bill 
(HJl.  3840)  to  waive  the  statute  of  limita- 
ttons  to  award  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  gmrfg"  Oeorge  Oay,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  17:  BCr.  Mouusoh  of  Connecticut. 

'SLR.  18:  Mr.  Viscloskt. 

HJl.  39:  Bfr.  Ackkuiaii  and  Mr.  Evams. 

HJl.  M:  Mr.  Cijuucz.  Mr.  EvAits.  and  Mr. 
LaFalcs. 

HJl.  306:  Mr.  SwnntAU. 

HJl.  321:  Ml.  Hatb  of  Illinois. 

HJl.  332:  Mr.  ns  Luoo. 

HJl.  341:  Ii£r.  Badham,  Bfr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Haix  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Hxnrt,  BCr.  Imbops.  Mr.  Lago- 
MAKsmo,  Mr.  MooRHXAD,  Mr.  Parhu,  Mr. 
PoRTKR.  and  Mr.  Martihxz. 

HJl.  630:  Bfr.  Apflxgatx. 

HJl.  637:  Mr.  Mixkta. 

HJl.  898:  Mr.  I^wis  of  Georgia. 

HJl.  911:  Mr.  Rabaix.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Crockztt.  Mr.  McDadx.  Mr.  Bruck,  Mr. 
WiLSon,  and  Mrs.  Pattduoh. 

HJl.  933:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  I^hmam  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  M»*nnr  Mr.  Walgrzh,  Mrs. 
BozxR.  Mr.  SwmsALi.,  and  Mr.  Durbih. 

HJl.  1090:  Mr.  Richarosom. 

HJl.  1154:  Mr.  BRTAirr,  Mr.  DxifCEix.  Bfr. 
I^ATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Rrgula,  Mr.  RoBmson, 
Mrs.  RouKKMA,  Miss  ScmmoKR,  and  Ms. 
Smowx. 

HJl.  1313:  Mr.  Johhsoh  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Obkt,  Bfr.  DxLat,  Bfr.  Sprnck,  Bfr.  BfAR- 
LOiB,  Mr.  Packard,  Bfr.  Vbtto,  and  Mrs. 
Patrrsor. 

HJl.  1327:  Bfr.  Rahaix,  Bfr.  St  Grrmair, 
andlfs.  Kattur. 

HJl.  1328:  Bfr.  HocHBRURCKitRR. 

HJl.  1516:  Bfr.  Courtsr.  Bfr.  MnxxR  of 
Washington.  Bfr.  Hknrt.  Bfr.  Skaoos.  Bfr. 


iJEvnfR  of  California,  Bfr.  Dorham  of  Califor- 
nia, Bfr.  Paiirtta.  Bfr.  Bkrmam.  and  Mr. 
Dixon. 

H.R.  1662:  Bfr.  Richardson. 

HJl.  1729:  Bfr.  Barnard  and  Bfr.  Broom- 
riRLD. 

HJl.  1776:  Bfr.  Hunter. 

HJl.  1782:  Bfr.  DrWinx. 

HJl.  1794:  Bfr.  BfARTiNRZ  and  Bfr.  Garcia. 

HJl.  1936:  Mr.  Stumt. 

HJl.  1942:  Bfr.  Howard.  Bfrs.  Boxxr,  Bfr. 
Wilson,  Bfr.  Rangkl,  Bfs.  Kaftur.  Bfr. 
Lxwis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Bfr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Eckart.  Bfr.  Hatxs  of 
nilnols,  and  Bfr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

HJl.  1987:  Bfr.  E>organ  of  North  I>alcota, 
Bfr.  Ford  of  Bfichigan,  Bfr.  Swxenxt,  Bfr. 
McOratr,    Bfr.    BuLXT,    Bfr.    Stokxs,    Bfr. 

HAlOfKRSCHICIOT,         Bfr.         KXNNRDT,         Bfr. 

McEwRN,  Bfrs.  BfARTiN  of  Illinois,  Bfr. 
CuutKK.  Bfr.  Skxlton,  Bfr.  Fkighan,  and  Mr. 
Badham. 

HJl.  2041:  Bfr.  BIartinrx,  Bfr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut.  Bfr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
BfARKBT.  Bfr.  Studds,  Bfr.  Ackerman,  Bfr. 
Frank.  Bfr.  ^ji-bavww  Mr.  Towns,  and  Bfr. 
Leland. 

HJl.  2114:  Bfr.  Boehlxrt  and  Bfr.  Lancas- 


HJl.  2146:  Bfr.  Rosso. 

H.R.  2220:  Mr.  Garcia  and  Bfr.  Borski. 

H.R.  2221:  Bfr.  Garcia  and  Bfr.  Borski. 

H.R.  2241:  Bfr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Ktl,  Bfr.  Rahaix,  Bfr.  Schuxtte,  Bfr.  Denny 
Smtth.  Mr.  Walker,  and  Bfr.  Packard. 

HJl.  2249:  Mr.  Kiloee  and  Bfr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  2556:  Mr.  Wortlet  and  Bfr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  2579:  Bfr.  Prost. 

H.R.  2580:  Bfr.  Lacomassino. 

H.R.  2607:  Bfr.  Taixon  and  Bfr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  2609:  Bfr.  Rinaldo,  Bfr.  Stokes,  and 
Bfr.  Buechner. 

H.R.  2644:  Mr.  Boerlert. 

HJl.  2662:  Bfr.  Roberts. 

HJl.  2666:  Bfr.  BfARTiN  of  New  York,  Bfrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Bfr.  Akaka,  Bfr. 
Gaixo,  Bfr.  Bates,  Bfr.  Florio,  Bfr.  de  Loco, 
and  Bfr.  Poster. 

HJl.  2707:  Bfr.  Olin,  Bfr.  Puster.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Watkins.  Bfr.  Young  of  Alaslui. 
Bfr.  English,  Bfr.  Dyson,  and  Bfr.  Studds. 


H.R.  2717:  Bfr.  Udaix,  Bfr.  Studds.  Bfr. 
BoLAND,  Bfr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  BfARTi- 
NEZ,  Mrs.  Kennellt,  and  Bfr.  Levin  of 
Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  62:  Bfr.  Skaocs.  and  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter, of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  55:  Bfr.  Coelho,  Bfr.  DeWine. 
Bfr.  LaFalce,  Bfr.  Moorhxad,  Bfr.  SmfD- 
QuisT,  Bfr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Bfr.  Hefner, 
Bfr.  Borski,  Bfr.  Kanjorski,  and  Bfr.  Don- 
nelly. 

H.J.  Res.  114:  Mr.  Borski,  Bfr.  Wnss,  Bfr. 
Gbjdenson,  and  Bfr.  Ray. 

H.J.  Res.  191:  Bfr.  Conte,  Bfr.  Huckaby, 
Bfr.  Lancaster.  Bfr.  Levine  of  California, 
Bfr.  Lungren.  Bfr.  Spence,  Bfr.  McEwen,  Bfs. 
Oakar,  Bfr.  Anderson,  Bfr.  Carper,  Bfr. 
Bliley,  Bfr.  Boucher,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.J.  Res.  206:  Mr.  Bustamantx.  Bfr.  Gaixo, 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Bfr.  Harris,  Bfr.  Boucher,  and 
Bfrs.  Boxer. 

HJ.  Res.  255:  Bfr.  Carper,  Bfr.  Dowdy  of 
Bflssissippi,  Bfr.  Wheat.  Bfr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.  Bfr.  Fuppo,  Bfr.  Lagomarsdio,  Bfr. 
SisisKY.  Bfr.  Hunter,  Bfr.  Dicks,  and  Bfr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken. 

H.J.  Res.  268:  Bfr.  Brknnan,  Bfr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Bfr.  McDade,  Bfr.  Garcia,  Bfr. 
Cardin,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.J.  Res.  282:  Mr.  Henry.  Bfr.  Faweix.  Bfr. 
Eckast,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Behjensor,  Bfr.  Li- 
pncsKi,  Bfrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Bfr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Stal- 
lincs,  Bfr.  Udall,  Bfr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Badham, 
Bfr.  McCoixuM.  Bfr.  Matsui.  Bfr.  Jontz.  Bfr. 
Feighan,  Bfr.  Akaka,  Bfr.  Frost,  and  Bfs. 
Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  291:  Bfr.  BfARTiNEz,  Bfr.  Weiss, 
and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.J.  Res.  295:  Bfr.  Wisa 

H.J.  Res.  309:  Bfr.  Gingrich. 

H.J.  Res.  313:  Bfs.  Dakar.  Bfr.  BfARTUfEi. 
Bfr.  Lantos,  and  Bfr.  Frost. 

H.  Con.  Res.  5:  Bfr.  Stokes. 

H.  Res.  110:  Bfr.  Bukhnxr. 

H.  Res.  141:  Bfr.  Kennedy. 

H.  Res.  210:  Bfr.  Frxnzel,  Mr.  Sundquist, 
Bfr.  Ray,  Bfr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Bfr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut.  Bfr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  and 
Bfr.  Davis  of  Illinois. 
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SECRETARY  OP  STATE  FINALLY 
MAKES  A  SPEECH  ON  DRUGS- 
DELIVERS  IT  TO  HIS  STAFF 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

of  new  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSEIfTATrVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1987 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
important  fronts  in  the  war  on  drugs  is  interna- 
tional narcotics  control.  Former  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  told  me 
over  a  year  ago  tt>at  he  considered  drug  traf- 
ficking and  abuse  to  be  a  greater  threat  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation  than  communism.  I 
share  this  t>elief  arKJ  have  worked  as  the 
chaimrfan  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
Ks  Abuse  and  Control  to  elevate  the  narcotKS 
control  issue  to  a  higher  level  of  U.S.  foreign 
polk:y  pnority. 

The  select  comnuttee  has  repeatedly  asked 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  to  testify  before  ttie 
committee  to  outline  his  objectives  In  Intema- 
tioruU  narcotics  control  and  to  explain  exactty 
wtiere  cooperation  on  international  narcotk:s 
control  fits  in  with  ttie  Department's  overall 
foreign  polk:y  obiectives.  Instead  of  appearing 
himself,  he  has  sent  witr>esses  from  ttie  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  lntematk>nal  Narcotics 
Matters  [INM].  Although  ttiese  witnesses  have 
been  fine,  dedk:ated,  and  knowledgeable  men 
and  women,  tfiey  have  been  narcotk^  polk:y 
specialists  and  could  not,  therefore,  tell  us  ex- 
actly wt^ere  in  the  State  Department  hierarchy 
of  priorities  narcotics  control  could  be  found. 

I  have  been  extremely  corKemed  about  this 
because  I  frequently  read  press  reports  of  the 
Secretary's  statements  or  see  him  on  TV 
newscasts  and  talk  shows  discussing  a  wide 
variety  of  interrwtK>nal  Issues.  But  I  never  see 
him  usir)g  these  opportunities  to  make  pubic 
statements  on  international  narcotk»  control. 

I  finally  received  In  the  mail  this  week  a 
copy  of  a  speech  made  by  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz,  entitled  "Narcotics:  A  Global  Threat." 
Hoping  to  see  that  the  Secretary  had  finally 
made  ttiis  issue  a  public  priority,  I  started 
reading  the  speech,  only  to  discover  that  it 
was  an  address  he  had  delivered  to  a  Wash- 
irigton  meeting  of  the  State  Department's  staff 
of  narcotics  coordinators  who  manage  ttie  De- 
partment's narcotk»  control  programs  abroad. 

Even  though  this  was  an  internal  State  De- 
partment address,  I  would  like  to  share  this 
statement  with  you,  so  we  all  may  learn  just 
what  the  Secretary's  polk:y  is  with  respect  to 
narcotKS  control.  Firsi  I  wouM  like  to  make  a 
few  observatk>ns  on  tlie  content  of  his  re- 
marks. 

The  Secretary  correctly  states  that  the 
President  signed  tf>e  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1966  into  law  last  fall.  This  historic  legislation, 
wtiich  increased  Federal  antinarcotics  efforts 
by  $1 .7  tNllton,  was  the  product  of  a  strong  bi- 
partisan effort  in  the  Congress.  The  President 
signed  the  biN  several  days  t>efore  the  fall 


elections  in  an  impressive  White  House  cere- 
mony with  a  tot  of  media  present 

Ttie  Secretary  tfien  correctly  states  that  ttie 
drug  bill  increased  the  State  Departn)ent's 
international  narcotics  control  txjdget  to  $118 
million,  nearly  double  its  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  A  very  important  arxj  relevant  point 
that  ttie  Secretary  failed  to  mention  was  that  6 
weeks  later  tfie  President  submitted  to  Con- 
gress his  fiscal  year  1988  budget  proposal 
wtiich  drastk»lly  cut  Federal  antklrug  pro- 
grams by  $950  millton,  including  a  $20  millton, 
or  16-percent  reduction  for  intematkxial  nar- 
cotics control  activities  t>y  ttie  State  Depart- 
ment 

The  Secretary  then  outlines  the  recommen- 
dations he  made  to  a  meeting  of  U.S.  Ambas- 
sadors to  narcotk^s  producing  and  trafficking 
countries.  One  of  those  Items  was  "to  raise 
ttie  issue  of  congressional  tMjdget  cuts — for 
foreign  akl — In  ttieir  appearances  t)efore 
American  audiences.  I  asked  our  ambassa- 
dors to  make  ttie  point  repeatedly  tfiat  false 
economizing  undermines  our  campaign 
against  drugs." 

False  economizing  does  undermine  our 
campaign  against  drugs — a  point  well  taken 
and  well  stated.  I  wish  the  Secretary  or  any  of 
ttie  Amtiassadors  would  make  ttiat  point  to 
ttie  Presklent 

Ttie  select  committee  has  visited  all  the 
major  illtoit  narcotics  producing  countries  in 
the  workj.  We  have  found  ttiat  the  illegal  drug 
trade  is  often  ttie  single  most  important  threat 
to  the  statiility  and,  indeed,  ttie  very  survival  of 
fragile  democracies,  partknjiarly  in  our  own 
hemisphere.  Unless  our  foreign  polk::y  tiegins 
to  place  a  higher  priority  on  helping  these 
countries  combat  ttie  threat  of  narcotKS,  ttie 
day  may  come  wtien  we  no  k>nger  tiave  to 
worry  about  how  much  foreign  akJ  we  give 
ttiem. 

With  ttiese  ttioughts  in  mind,  I  submit  to  you 
Secretary  Shultz'  address  on  international  nar- 
cotKS  control: 

Narcotics:  A  Gloral  Threat 
<By  Secretary  Shultz) 

I'm  delighted  to  l>e  able  to  speak  to  you 
this  morning.  This  is  an  issue  of  importance. 
It's  one  that  I've  lieen  struggling  with  as  a 
government  official  since  I  was  Director  of 
the  Budget,  and  I  remember  way  back  in 
those  days.  I  do  feel  that  somehow  we  are  fi- 
nally l>eglnning  to  get  somewhere.  I  feel 
that  more  now  than  I  did  way  baclc  then, 
and  there  are  many  reasons  for  that. 

I'd  tiave  to  say  one  of  the  reasons  is  the 
very  effective  work  that  our  First  Lady 
Nancy  Reagan  has  l>een  doing,  because 
Willie  I'm  going  to  focus  here  In  my  remarks 
on  the  overseas  elements  of  our  program,  we 
all  know  that  it  has  to  be  a  two-way  proposi- 
tion—we  have  to  l>e  getting  at  the  use  of 
drugs.  Nancy  has  really  led  the  way  with 
her  efforts,  and  the  "Just  Say  No"  is  catch- 
ing on.  I  feel  as  though  this  tMtttle  can  l>e 
won,  so  that's  very  encouraging  for  all  of  us, 
I  think. 


I  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  today  to 
our  Foreign  Service  community  about  an 
international  issue  which  tias  so  much 
impact  on  our  everyday  lives.  Narcotics  con- 
trol is  a  special  Job.  performance  by  special 
poeple.  It  l>enefits  all  of  us,  and  it  makes 
our  world  a  l>etter,  safer  place  to  live.  Drug 
abuse  is  both  a  moral  Insult  and  a  national 
security  threat. 

In  my  meetings  with  leaders  of  democratic 
nations,  I  hear  that  drug  trafficking  and 
abuse  are  undermining  democracy  and 
social  institutions.  EHected  leaders  fear  that 
drug  traffickers  can  and  will  buy  elections. 
Democracy  is  at  stake. 

In  the  United  States,  drugs  are  killing  our 
athletes,  corrupting  our  values,  and  threat- 
ening our  society.  Front  page  news  photos 
of  stockbrokers  t>eing  led  away  in  handcuffs, 
charged  with  trading  cocaine  for  insider  in- 
formation on  stocks,  drives  home  the 
point — drugs  are  a  threat  to  every  sector  of 
our  society.  No  one  Is  safe. 

From  the  lx>ardroom  to  the  locker  room, 
from  the  classroom  to  the  operating  room, 
someone  you  may  not  know,  but  who  could 
make  a  difference  in  your  life,  may  l>e  on 
drugs.  He  invests  your  money.  He  pilots  an 
airplane.  He  teaches  your  children.  He  per- 
forms surgery.  He  is  your  child's  l>est  friend. 
He  is  your  son. 

In  the  crucial  narcotics  control  Jobs  you 
hold  overseas,  fighting  the  business  of  drugs 
is  something  you  do  every  day.  Many  of 
you  go  into  opium  or  coca  fields  and  see  the 
acres  and  acres  of  crops  that  wUl  be  proc- 
essed Into  the  heroin  or  cocaine  that  end  up 
on  our  streets.  Bfany  of  you  work  with  offi- 
cials whose  motives  are  not  beyond  re- 
proach. (See  how  diplomatic  I'm  being.) 
Bfany  of  you  see,  day  after  day,  the  toll  that 
drug  production,  trsificking,  and  abuse  take 
on  developing  societies. 

We  see  it  at  home,  too.  Drug  availability  is 
unacceptably  high.  Drugs  are  our  numlier 
one  foreign  import.  Narcotic  profits  fuel  a 
huge  criminal  network  reaching  into  our 
coimtry  from  the  jungles  of  Bolivia  and  Co- 
lombia, Laos  and  Burma.  The  network  in- 
volves peasants  from  Peru,  hill  tril>e  farm- 
ers from  Thailand,  chemists  from  Hong 
Kong,  shipowners  from  Panama.  It  has  en- 
snared students  on  our  campuses.  Jobless 
yoimg  people,  Hollywood  stars,  housewives 
and  halfbacks,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Even  the  producing  countries  are  seeing 
their  citizens  fall  victim  to  addiction.  Just 
like  Americans  and  Europeans.  Lima  and 
Bangkok  and  Karachi  have  as  many  victims 
now  as  New  York  and  London,  Rome  and 
Detroit.  Many  of  the  victims  are  only  chil- 
dren. 

Just  the  other  day,  I  read  a  news  story 
about  a  9-year-old  Nigerian  lx>y  who  was 
being  used  as  a  mule  by  heroin  smugglers. 
When  he  was  arrested,  no  one  came  forward 
to  claim  him.  He  was  carrying  $3-million- 
worth  of  heroin.  Like  so  many  other  chil- 
dren enmeshed  in  the  narcotics  netwoi^  be 
has  become  a  victim. 

Someone  told  a  story  the  other  day  about 
a  school  teacher  in  The  Bahamas  who  asked 
the  children  in  her  class  what  they  wanted 
to  l>e  when  they  grew  up.  Twenty  percent 


9  This  "bullet"  lymbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  let  in  ttlis  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  •  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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said  drus  trmffickera.  This  isn't  a  chapter 
frran  a  Dickens  novel.  It's  real  life,  1987. 

I've  said  on  many  occasions  that  narcotics 
traffickins  is  the  modem-day  version  of 
piracy.  And  it's  getting  worse,  when  lawless, 
greedy  drug  traffickers  try  to  hold  entire 
countries  hostage.  They  are  joining  forces 
with  terrorists  and  guerrillas  to  pillage  and 
plunder  whole  sodeties.  destroying  the 
values  and  Institutions  of  decent  people. 
They  have  killed  scores  of  Judges  in  Colom- 
bia. They  tracked  down  Ambassador  Parejo, 
Colombia's  former  Justice  Minister,  in  Bu- 
dapest but  faOed  to  silence  his  eloquence  in 
defense  of  human  values.  Traffickers  have 
killed  one  of  our  drug  agents,  murdered 
journalists,  threatened  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  courageous  officials. 

But  the  traffickers  have  discovered  that 
they  can  no  longer  get  away  with  murder. 
The  countries  under  assault  are  fighting 
back.  International  law  is  being  rewritten  to 
arrest  the  traffickers,  separate  them  from 
their  wealth,  and  put  them  in  prison.  Co- 
lombia's extradition  of  Carlos  Lehder  to  the 
United  States  proved  to  Latin  American 
traffickers  that  no  one— not  even  a  kingpin 
of  the  Medellln  cocaine  cartel— can  escape 
Justice  when  nations  work  together  in  de- 
fending their  people. 

We  have  no  illusions.  The  real  war  against 
drugs,  an  international  struggle,  is  Just  be- 
ginning. The  stakes  are  high,  and  the  chal- 
lenges are  great.  This  terrible  threat  is  not 
Insurmountable.  Right  is  on  our  side,  and 
also  reallatk  effort  Is  on  our  side. 

The  worldwide  supply  of  drugs  is  vast. 
The  toll  of  addicts  grows  dally.  Drug  dealing 
is  too  profitable.  Many  officials  have  been 
corrupted,  but  millions  of  good  people  ev- 
erywhere have  had  enough.  Today  20  coun- 
tries are  eradicating  narcotics  crops.  The 
United  States  actively  assists  14  of  them 
with  funding,  equipment,  and  personnel 
chaimeled  through  State's  INM  Bureau. 

More  countries  are  looking  to  their  neigh- 
bors for  help,  and  Joint  vigilance  is  the 
watchword.  Itegional  cooperation  is  begin- 
ning to  bear  fruit. 

The  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS),  ASEAN  (Associa- 
tion of  South  East  Asian  Nations],  SAARC 
tSoutb  Asian  Assodation  of  Regional  Coop- 
eration], and  the  EEC  [European  Economic 
Community]  have  all  taken  on  drug  control 
as  a  grave  international  issue.  The  newly  or- 
ganized OAS  antlnarcotlcs  commission  Just 
met  here  in  Washington.  We  look  to  the 
OAS  to  organize  concrete  actions  to  reduce 
both  the  supply  and  demand  for  drugs  in 
our  hemisphere. 

Next  month,  the  UN  International  Con- 
ference on  Drug  Abuse  and  Illicit  Traffick- 
ing will  be  held  in  Vienna.  This  wUl  be  a  his- 
torical gathering  of  ministerial-level  offi- 
cials from  all  over  the  world  to  study  con- 
crete actions  for  dealing  with  a  worsening 
global  problem.  The  United  Nations  is  also 
drafting  a  new  convention  against  narcotics 
trafficking  that  will  strengthen  internation- 
al efforts  to  halt  this  corrupting  trade.  Both 
the  conference  and  the  convention  are  ex- 
amples of  the  fine  work  the  United  Nations 
can  do  and  proof  that  mutual  interests  can 
be  secured  by  international  cooperation. 
Both  projects  are  leased  on  the  growing  real- 
ization that  no  single  country  can  defend 
itself  against  narcotics  alone. 

Regional  defense  is  another  area  of 
progress  in  drug  control.  The  Andean  na- 
tions of  Colombia.  Peru.  Ecuador.  Bolivia, 
and  Venezuela  signed  the  Lara  Bonllla 
treaty  last  year,  pledging  to  work  together 
against  trafficking  and  to  adopt  more  effec- 
tive antlnarcotlcs  legislation. 
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In  Asia,  countries  like  Burma  and  Thai- 
land, India  and  Pakistan  have  Joined  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  In  frankly  dis- 
cussing the  narcotics  problem  as  a  serious 
bUateral  issue  which  affects  nations  sharing 
common  borders.  Let  me  assure  you  that  as 
we  look  overseas  for  International  coopera- 
tion against  drugs,  we're  looking  for  it  at 
home.  too.  We  must  put  our  own  house  in 
order.  Last  November.  President  Reagan 
called  21  of  our  ambassadors  home  to  tell 
them  how  the  United  States  is  dealing  with 
our  drug  problem.  The  national  strategy  in- 
corporates law  enforcement,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation,  research,  prevention,  and 
international  cooperation— In  other  words,  a 
comprehensive  program. 

The  United  States  has  set  ambitious  goals 
to  get  rid  of  drugs  in  our  schools,  our  work- 
places, our  transportation  system,  our 
public  housing— in  other  words,  to  get  rid  of 
drugs  in  our  country. 

Last  fall,  the  President  signed  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986,  the  most  compre- 
hensive antidrug  legislation  on  the  books. 
Title  rv  of  the  act  expands  the  Depart- 
ment's international  narcotics  cooperation 
program,  and  the  Bureau  of  International 
Narcotic  Matters  received  a  budget  of  $118 
million  for  its  work  this  year,  nearly  double 
what  it  received  in  1985. 

And  I  must  say.  when  you  attract  some 
money.  Ann  [Ann  Wrobleski.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  International  Narcotic  Matters], 
you  attract  a  lot  of  attention.  And  all  the 
other  bureaus  are  coming  around  saying, 
we're  working  on  drugs,  and  we  can  use  a 
little  of  your  money,  but  you  don't  give  a 
dime  out  unless  you  get  your  money's 
worth,  do  you? 

As  diplomats,  we  have  a  special  role  to 
play  as  part  of  the  national  and  internation- 
al strategy.  When  I  met  with  our  ambassa- 
dors at  the  White  House  a  few  months  ago, 
I  made  specific  recommendations  for  action. 
I  asked  them: 

First,  to  stress  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
fighting  narcotics  In  their  meetings  with 
foreign  officials,  and  I  do  that,  too; 

Second,  to  use  the  range  of  available  tools, 
such  as  extradition  treaties,  mutual  legal  as- 
sistance treaties  to  combat  narcotics  traf- 
ficking; 

Third,  to  support  the  work  In  the  United 
Nations,  particularly  the  upcoming  world 
conference  and  draft  convention; 

Fourth,  to  encourage  other  nations  to  sup- 
port the  UN  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control; 

Fifth,  to  establish  a  dialogue  among  am- 
bassadors to  explore  regional  cooperation 
on  the  narcotics  issue,  sharing  information 
and  expertise; 

Sixth,  to  encourage  other  countries  to 
learn  from  the  American  drug  experience.  I 
told  them  that  we  learned  the  hard  way.  but 
we  can  help  other  countries  to  avoid  the 
same  mistakes  we  made;  and 

Seventh.  I  urge  all  of  them  to  raise  the 
issue  of  congressional  budget  cuts  In  their 
appearances  before  American  audiences.  I 
asked  our  ambassadors  to  make  the  point 
repeatedly  that  false  economizing  under- 
mines our  campaign  against  drugs. 

Without  essential  MAP  [Military  Assist- 
ance Program]  and  IMET  [International 
Military  Education  and  Training]  funding, 
adequate  development  assistance  and  ESF 
[Economic  Support  Fund]  funding,  our  ef- 
forts to  control  narcotics  production  and 
trafficking  can  be  rendered  meaningless. 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  helps  strengthen  de- 
mocracies. Strong  countries  can  better  resist 
drug  traffickers  and  offer  alternatives  to 
their  citizens.  In  the  long  run.  America  ben- 
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eflts,  as  does  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  our 
foreign  assistance  programs. 

In  his  speech  on  September  14,  President 
Reagan  said: 

"When  we  all  come  together  united,  striv- 
ing for  this  cause,  then  those  who  are  kill- 
ing America  and  terrorizing  it  with  slow  but 
sure  chemical  destruction  will  see  that  they 
are  up  against  the  mightiest  force  for  good 
that  we  Imow.  Then  they  will  have  no  dark 
alleys  to  hide  in." 

You  are  a  part  of  this  "mightiest  force  for 
good."  It's  hard  worli.  You're  on  the  front 
lines,  day  after  day,  facing  discouragement 
and  fighting  an  uphill  battle.  But  your  work 
is  deeply  appreciated  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  by  the  entire  U.S.  Government. 
You  are  helping  to  build  a  climate  of  out- 
spoken intolerance,  as  Mrs.  Reagan  urged  In 
her  September  speech,  against  those  who 
live  outside  the  law.  We're  all  depending  on 
you  and  your  work,  because  you  are  twUng 
the  world  a  better  place  to  raise  our  chil- 
dren and  the  generations  to  follow. 
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VA  EMPLOYEES  VOICE  STRONG 
SUPPORT  FOR  THEIR  MEDICAL 
COMPUTER  SYSTEM 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SAN  OABBRIEL/POMONA  RE- 
GIONAL CENTER 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OP  CALirOIUf  lA 
nf  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXFRZSENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognze  the  San  Gabriel/Pomona  Regional 
Center.  This  center,  which  is  located  in  West 
Covina,  CA,  will  be  cetetxating  its  first  anniver- 
sary on  July  17,  1987. 

The  San  Gatxiel  Valley/ Pomona  Regional 
Cerrter  has  an  active  case  load  of  4.500  de- 
velopmentally  disabled  children  and  adults. 
The  term  deveiopmentalty  disabled  encom- 
passes many  different  disabilities  including 
mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  autism,  and 
epilepsy. 

The  140-member  staff  of  the  center  serves 
as  a  link  between  persons  who  are  develop- 
mentally  disabled  and  the  many  agencies  and 
professional  specialists  that  provide  services 
to  them.  The  center's  staff  works  with  these 
agencies  and  specialists  in  order  to  design  in- 
dividualized and  speciaJized  care  for  each 
client  They  seek  to  foster  as  much  independ- 
erx:e  as  each  client  Is  capable  of  achieving. 

The  center  is  governed  by  a  16-men>t)er 
volunteer  board  of  directors.  The  board  is 
composed  of  11  parents,  4  citizens  interested 
in  developmental  disabilities,  and  1  client 

In  the  past  year,  the  regional  center  has 
made  significant  strides  In  serving  the  devei- 
opmentalty disabled  population  in  the  San  Ga- 
briel/Pomona area.  I  commend  them  for  their 
exemplary  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  ttieir  clients.  I  am  certain  that  the  produc- 
tivity arKl  dedication  that  we  have  seen  dem- 
onstrated at  tt>e  San  Gabriel/Pomona  Regiorv 
al  Center  will  continue  In  their  secortd  year  of 
service. 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  mssissiFPi 

nr  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1987 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  contro- 
versy over  ttie  effectiveness  and  cost  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  medk^al  computer 
system,  krrawn  as  the  [decentralized  Hospital 
Computer  Program  (DHCP)  system,  has  arisen 
in  the  Congress.  As  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  have  scf>eduled 
many  oversight  hearings  on  this  important 
medical  computer  system  over  the  past  sever- 
al years  arxl  the  reports  on  Its  effectiveness 
and  costs  have  been  uniformly  very  positive. 

Since  our  hearing  of  April  8,  1967,  on  this 
important  subject  I  have  received  many  let- 
ters from  veterans  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion employees  in  support  of  the  DHCP. 

I  woukj  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
copy  of  a  letter  whrch  I  received  from  Mr.  Mel 
A.  Gores,  director  of  ttie  VA  Medical  Center  at 
Bath,  NY,  wtiich  demonstrates  how  the  VA 
empioyees  feel  atxjut  "their"  medical  comput- 
er system.  The  letter  follows: 

I  VA  MKDICAL  CXIfTKR. 

Bath,  NY.  May  5,  1987. 
Hon.  G.V.  {Somnr)  Montgomkrt, 
Chairmaii,  Committee  on  Veteraiu'  A/fain. 
House  of  Repmentative*,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  CoifGRXssMAjr  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  with  some  of  the  actions 
of  your  committee  regarding  the  funding 
for  the  Veterans  Administration  Decentral- 
ized Hospital  Computer  Program  (DHCP) 
and  the  effect  upon  the  system  procure- 
ments of  this  fiscal  year  as  well  as  the 
impact  upon  the  future  directions  of  data 
processing  within  the  VA. 

As  the  Director  of  a  VA  Medical  Center  I 
have  first  hand  ext>erience  assessing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  many  programs  which  were 
intended  to  promote  the  ability  to  efficient- 
ly manage  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  the 
veteran.  The  positive  Impact  of  DHCP  has 
already  been  felt  at  this  and  other  Medical 
Centers,  and  this  Impact  tias  been  signifi- 
cant. 

The  timely  implementation  of  DHCP  has 
permitted  our  staff  to  handle  a  three-fold 
increase  In  Ambulatory  Care  and  Outpa- 
tient workload  over  the  level  of  Just  four 
years  previous.  Likewise,  it  has  allowed 
them  to  also  deal  with  the  rise  In  Pharmacy 
and  Laboratory  worldoad  that  such  an  In- 
crease In  patient  traffic  causes.  These  large 
Increases  In  workload  have  been  dealt  with 
effectively  without  any  Increases  In  the 
numbers  of  personnel  Involved.  These  in- 
creases in  productivity  have  oeen  achieved 
without  any  Increases  being  experienced  in 
the  time  necessary  to  process  patients 
during  admission  or  clinic  contacts,  to 
report  laboratory  test  results  or  to  process  a 
prescription. 

The  advent  of  DHCP  has  also  had  a  posi- 
tive effect  upon  the  availability  of  informa- 
tion to  the  clinical  staff.  Our  physician, 
nursing  and  professional  staff  have  come  to 
rely  upon  having  the  computerized  history 
and  medication  Information  available  to 
them  as  it  allows  them  to  more  effectively 
manage  the  treatment  programs  they 
choose  for  their  individual  patients.  The  im- 
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portant  abUity  provided  by  DHCP  to  quick- 
ly analyze  the  continually  changing  make- 
up of  our  patient  population  and  their 
lengths  of  stay  has  allowed  our  facility  to 
better  incorporate  our  clinical  staff  Into  the 
overall  management  of  our  utilization 
review,  quality  assurance  and  resource  man- 
agement activities  by  identifying  those 
areas  of  concern  as  they  relate  to  their  own 
patients. 

When  your  committee  is  deciding  what 
limitations,  restrictions  or  rescissions  may 
be  placed  upon  the  VA  funds  for  DHCP  this 
fiscal  year,  you  should  bear  In  mind  that 
the  gains  I  have  Just  described  are  based 
upon  the  present  system  which  is  designed 
around  the  needs  of  the  VA.  To  stop  the 
progress  made  so  far  and  effectively  stag- 
nate the  expansion  of  similar  automation 
benefits  to  the  rest  of  the  VA  organization 
would  be  extremely  unwise  and  costly  in  the 
long  run.  I  strongly  urge  that  your  commit- 
tee not  prohibit  In  any  way  the  planned 
DHCP  procurements  this  year,  nor  In  future 
years,  as  It  Is  a  successfully  conceived  and 
managed  program  with  many  t>enefit8. 

Your  attention  to  this  grave  matter  is 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

MKL  A.GORKS, 

Medical  Center  Director. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BETTY  AND  JIM 
WOODFORD 


HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

OPMXW  JXaSZT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29.  1987 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thoreau  said, 
"We  need  ttie  tonk:  of  wilderness,  we  can 
never  have  enough  of  nature  "  And,  no  one 
has  done  more  to  protect  our  natural  re- 
sources than  Betty  and  Jim  Woodford,  to 
whom  I  give  tribute. 

Betty  and  Jim  have  made  a  great  contritxi- 
tion  to  ttie  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens  for  30 
years,  where  they  own  and  maintain  tfie 
Woodford  Cedar  Run  Wikllife  Refuge  in  Med- 
ford,  NJ.  Betty  and  Jim  are  well-respected 
members  of  their  community,  for  ttiey  sacrifice 
ttieir  time  to  preserve  and  protect  tfie  wikler- 
ness  we  all  appreciate.  Furthermore,  they  re- 
habilitate Injured  and  homeless  animals.  Mi- 
gratory bird  species  are  charted  by  Betty  and 
Jim  for  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
as  both  Woodfords  are  certified  bird  banders. 

Woodford  Cedar  Run  Wildlife  Refuge  Is 
more  than  just  a  home  for  native  and  endarv 
gered  wikllife,  its  environment  and  natural 
hat>Jtat;  it  is  a  forum  from  wfik^  tfie  pubfk:  is 
educated  through  lectures,  fiekj  trips,  audk>vis- 
ual  akJs,  artKles,  and  putilications.  Many 
people  fiave  enjoyed  touring  tfie  1 50-acre  site, 
because  they  are  able  to  see  animals,  such 
as  ducks,  opossums,  skunks,  squirrels,  rab- 
bits, hawks,  owls,  fox,  deer,  and  raccoons 
kept  as  naturally  as  possible.  All  wildlife  have 
large  and  comfortable  cages.  Some  cages 
fiave  no  tops,  but  rather  big  trees  which  tower 
over  the  cages.  The  animals  are  safe  to 
wander,  for  ttie  land  of  ttie  refuge  Is  private, 
so  all  wildlife  is  fully  protected.  Also,  there  is 
an  intensive,  year-round  bird  feeding  program 
for  all  birds,  especially  tfiose  tfiat  live  in  the 
fiandmade  t>irdhouses. 
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Without  question,  the  Woodford  Cedar  Run 
WikJWe  Refuge  is  one  of  tfie  finest  in  exist- 
ence. This  is  a  parbcularty  special  honor  con- 
skJering  ttie  fact  that  the  refuge  is  a  nonprofit 
project,  totally  dependent  on  funds,  gifts  and 
awards. 

The  Woodford  Cedar  Run  WikMfe  Refuge 
has  distinguished  itself  by  serving  the  commu- 
nity in  a  truly  humanitarian  manner.  I  am 
indeed  confklent  the  refuge  will  continue  its 
excellent  service  to  the  community,  animals, 
and  people  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  my 
wife,  Helen,  joins  me  in  celebrating  with  Betty 
and  Jim  Woodford,  the  30th  anniversary  of 
Cedar  Run  Wikllife  Refuge  and  the  work 
whk:h  they  do  for  all  of  us.  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  love  our  country  and  tfie 
land  in  wfiich  we  live. 


A  BAD  IDEA  THEN.  A  BAD  IDEA 
NOW 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 


OP  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1987 

Mr.  FAWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Education 
and  l.abor  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  recently  approved  H.R.  1122,  the 
Economic  Disk)cation  and  Worker  Adjustment 
Assistance  Act  by  a  vote  of  23  to  1 1.  I  voted 
against  favorably  reporting  this  legislatnn. 

TNs  so-called  plant  closing  notificabon  bill 
does  much  more  than  require  empk>yees  to 
give  advance  notrce  for  plant  closings  and 
mass  layoffs.  Tfie  real  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  clearly  stated  In  a  recent  editorial 
wtiich  appeared  In  the  Atlanta  Journal/Consti- 
tution. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  folknvs: 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal/Constitution 
June  13,  1987] 

A  Bad  Idea  Trxm,  a  Bad  Idea  Now 

A  bad  idea  that  has  been  hanging  around 
in  Congress  since  Rep.  William  Ford  CD- 
Mich. )  introduced  it  in  1973  looks  likely  to 
pass  the  House  and.  with  Democrats  In  con- 
trol of  the  Senate,  to  enjoy  more  favor 
there  than  it  has  had  before.  This  is  Just 
the  sort  of  legislation  Democrats  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  shun— and  ought  to  shun  for  their 
own  good,  not  to  mention  everyone  else's. 

Ford's  bill  would  require  companies  that 
are  planning  plant  closings  or  layoffs  that 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  more  than  50  Jobs 
to  give  public  notice  of  their  intention  90 
days  before  acting. 

The  professed  aim  is  to  inhibit  closings 
and  layoffs.  The  effect,  however,  is  likely  to 
be  Just  the  opposite. 

On  philosophical  grounds  alone,  the  plan 
is  a  questionable  intrusion  into  the  workings 
of  the  economy.  As  a  practical  matter.  It 
would  run  up  the  costs  and  hassles  of  lay- 
offs and  plant  closings  in  ways  that  would 
make  managers  quicker  rather  than  slower 
to  Jump  to  such  actions. 

Where  unions  are  Involved,  a  thousand 
roadblocks  would  l>e  thrown  In  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  actions.  Even  where  there 
is  no  union,  employee  lawsuits  seeking  to 
stop  the  moves  would  be  likely.  Certainly,  In 
the  90-day  period  employees  would  be  less 
rather  than  more  productive,  an  additional 
cost. 
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No  budneM  dooes  opermtlona  or  orders 
nukjor  Uyof fa  Just  for  the  sport  of  It.  With 
the  costs  of  the  Ford  legislation  tn  prospect, 
employers  who  come  to  believe  a  closing  or 
major  layoff  Is  likely  to  be  necessary  would 
be  best  advised  to  act  on  the  possibility 
quickly,  while  they  still  have  some  assets  to 
bum.  rather  than  waiting  to  see  if  the  oper- 
ation might  be  pulled  out  of  its  tallspin. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  voted  23  to  11  to  recommend  pas- 
sage. If  Democrats  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Senate  can't  restrain  themselves  from  this 
humanely  intended  but  unwise  impulse. 
President  Reagan  shouldn't  hesitate  to  veto. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  P. 
MARTINS 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IH  THE  HOTTSS  OF  RSPKXSKIfTATrVSS 

Monday.  June  29.  1987 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ifs  my  privHege 
today  to  give  aome  weil-deserved  recognition 
to  Arthur  F.  Martins,  who  recently  retired  from 
the  Framingham,  MA,  Police  Department  after 
serving  as  its  chief  for  over  25  years.  Chief 
Martins  has  been  a  public  servant  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  phrase,  and  leaves  his  commu- 
nity with  a  lasting  legacy  of  competent, 
modem  police  protection. 

Chief  Martins  is  a  Massachusetts  native, 
bom  in  1922  and  moving  to  Framingham  in 
1930.  He  attended  put>ric  schools  there,  and 
after  serving  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  from  1942 
to  1945.  returned  to  Massachusetts  and 
joined  the  State  police.  He  left  the  State 
police  to  retum  to  Framingham  in  1953,  join- 
ing that  police  force,  as  a  patrolman.  By  1961. 
Martins  had  become  the  police  chief —a  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  retirement  in  Aprfl  of  this 
year. 

How  can  you  measure  a  poTice  chiefs  ac- 
complishments? You  can  look  at  the  detective 
txjreau  that  was  created,  the  juvenile  bureau. 
the  nngerprint  technology,  the  continuing  inter- 
est in  the  newest  techniques  and  training  for 
the  force.  You  can  look  at  ttte  exemplary 
racofd  of  the  police  force  in  Framingham.  But 
finaity.  you  can  recognize  that  every  resident 
of  tfie  town  rested  just  a  Kttie  bit  easier  at 
night  because  of  Chief  Martins. 

On  Tuesday,  June  30.  Chief  Martins' 
friends,  admirers,  and  supporters  will  pay  trib- 
ute to  him  at  a  dinner.  There  will  be  hundreds 
of  people  there,  to  honor  this  extraortinary 
man  and  his  vnfe.  Bridget  But  the  real  monu- 
ment to  his  wortc— to  a  life  dedKSted  to 
making  his  town  a  safer  place  to  live— are  the 
streets  of  Framingham,  arxl  every  patrolman 
wtw  cwTies  with  him  the  lessons  in  put>lic 
service  this  man  taught  ttiem.  They  are  all 
iving  testimony  to  his  accomplishments  and 
Na  contributions.  I'm  proud  to  have  this  op- 
portunMy  to  bring  his  exemplary  record  to  the 
attentton  of  my  colleagues. 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  CAUrORMIA 
nr  THK  HOtTSZ  OP  RCPKXSEirrATIVES 

Monday.  June  29. 1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoW- 
ably  absent  on  offkaal  business  during  rolk»ll 
vote  No.  217  on  Thursday.  June  25.  Had  I 
been  present  on  \he  House  ttoof.  I  wouM 
have  voted  "no"  oo  the  Upton  amendment  to 
the  Interior  Department  appropriations  bill. 


ARMY  CHANGE  OP  COMMAND 
CEREMONY  REMARKS 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OTMissotnu 

nr  THC  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Monday,  June  29,  1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Monday,  on 
the  historic  Summerall  ReW  at  Fort  Myer.  VA. 
the  stewardship  of  the  U.S.  Army  changed 
hartds.  With  Secretary  of  the  Army  John  O. 
Marsh.  Jr..  presiding.  Gen.  John  A.  Wk*ham. 
Jr..  retired  as  Chief  of  Staff  and  Gen.  Carl 
Vuono  became  tfie  new  steward  of  tf>e  Army. 

The  ceremony  was  a  fitting  one,  paying  trio- 
ute  to  General  Wickham  ar>d  his  wife  Ann.  In 
the  new  Chief  of  Staff,  our  Natxxi  has  a  man 
of  great  ability  artd  viswn.  I  know  that  all 
Members  join  me  in  wishing  General  and  Mrs. 
WkAham  well  In  the  days  ahead,  and  I  know 
that  this  body  joins  me  in  extending  congratu- 
lations and  good  wishes  to  General  Vuono 
and  his  wife  Pat 

The  remarks  of  ttie  principals  are  set  forth 
hereafter 
Remarks  op  Secretary  op  the  Armt  Marsh 

Today  the  Army  changes  command.  An 
exemplary  officer  with  extraordinary  ability 
steps  down. 

General  Wickham  will  t>e  succeeded  by  a 
new  Chief,  also  a  soldier  of  talent  and  dedi- 
cation. 

General  Wickham.  we  bid  you  and  each 
meml>er  of  your  family  a  farewell  filled  with 
pride  and  thanks.  Our  country  is  in  your 
debt. 

General  Vuono.  to  you  and  Pat  and  your 
children  we  extend  good  wishes  and  the  sup- 
port of  this  great  Army. 

General  Wickham.  for  37  years  you  have 
dedicated  your  talents,  your  intellect  to  the 
service  of  your  country  and  the  Army. 

Your  personal  courage  has  been  demon- 
strated on  the  battlefield.  Your  ribbons  are 
symtMls  of  bravery  and  suffering. 

You  shall  leave  legacies  of  doctrine,  weap- 
ons systems  and  force  structure  but  your 
greatest  legacy  shall  be  the  stamp  of  your 
character  upon  the  Army.  Your  character 
has  been  reflected  In  the  quality  of  your 
leadership,  and  the  quality  of  your  leader- 
ship was  reflected  In  the  quality  of  the 
Army  and  the  experience  of  each  soldier. 

It  has  impacted  on  the  way  they  perform 
their  duty.  Their  pursuit  of  excellence,  their 
sense  of  service  to  our  country,  and  their 
goals  for  the  future. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Army  are  soldiers  who 
some  day  shall  lead  this  Army.  Some  shall 
l>e  the  Anny's  Sergeants,  and  Sergeants 
Mskior.  Officers  who  shall  be  brigade  and  di- 
vision commanders  and  some  who  one  day 
shall  wear  the  stars  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
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others  shall  leave  the  Army  for  civilian 
pursuits  but  t>ecause  of  their  Army  experi- 
ence they  leave  with  pride  and  purpose.  Be- 
cause of  your  leadership  they  shall  take 
with  them  a  set  of  values  that  shall  enrich 
their  lives  as  craftsmen,  teachers,  physi- 
cians, public  officials.  They  are  the  leaders 
of  the  next  century. 

Their  future  service  to  the  Nation.  Gener- 
al Wickham.  shall  t>e  your  greatest  legacy. 

Thank  you  for  your  service  to  our  Coun- 
try. 

Address  op  Gemeral  Wickham 

Secretary  and  Mrs.  Maiah.  General  and 
Mrs.  Vuono.  civilian  aides  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  distinguished  guests,  and  sol- 
diers of  the  total  Army  here  today: 

There  Is  much  sjrmbolism  today  in  this 
ceremony  and  the  soldiers  arrayed  tiefore 
us.  The  total  Army  is  represented  in  the  for- 
mation. The  National  Guard  and  the  Army 
Reserve,  and  many  Army  civilians  are  in  our 
midst.  Such  as  Joe  Cribblns;  we  see  the  role 
of  the  NCO  Corps  as  signified  by  the  com- 
mand sergeant  major  and  the  other  fine 
NCOS  standing  l)efore  us;  and.  we  see  the 
continuity  of  leadership  and  the  role  of  ci- 
vilian authority  in  our  great  country  as  sig- 
nified by  the  passing  of  the  colors  from  me 
to  Secretary  Marsh  to  General  Vuono.  We 
are  truly  blessed. 

After  41  years  in  the  Army,  the  time  has 
come  to  hang  up  my  uniform  and  retire 
from  active  duty.  For  my  beloved  wife,  Ann. 
and  me.  this  Is  a  day  of  emotions.  But  also 
one  of  thankfulness  for  our  many  blessings. 
Truly  our  cup  runneth  over. 

Secretary  Marsh,  thank  you  for  your  gen- 
erous remarks  today  and  particularly  for 
the  vibrant  leadership  you  have  blessed  the 
Army  with  over  the  past  six  years.  You  and 
I  have  travelled  a  long  way  since  1973  when 
we  first  served  In  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  You  are  the  longest  serving 
Secretary  in  the  Army's  history  and.  in  my 
view,  are  the  greatest.  Thank  you.  my  very 
good  friend,  for  your  unwavering  support 
and  the  opportunity  to  serve  at  your  side. 

Thanks  also  to  Jim  Ambrose,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Max  Thurman.  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Art  Brown,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Army  staff.  They,  and  the 
entire  Army  staff,  have  been  superb. 

General  Vuono.  over  the  many  years  we 
have  known  each  other,  you  have  had  my 
full  trust  and  l>een  a  source  of  seasoned 
advice.  The  Army  is  blessed  to  have  a  man 
of  your  character.  Breadth  of  experience, 
and  capacity  for  positive  leadership.  With 
Pat  at  your  side,  the  total  Army  family  wUl 
be  led  by  a  very  special  first  family.  I  am 
proud  to  turn  over  the  Army  flag  to  a  man 
with  the  vision  necessary  to  ready  the  Army 
for  the  next  century. 

I  am  thanlLf ul  for  the  lifelong  support  and 
love  of  my  l><st  friend,  my  wife.  Ann.  and 
for  the  suppoft  of  my  children.  Lindsey. 
now  married  to  Infantry  Captain  BUI 
Hamer  and  mother  of  our  first  grandson; 
my  oldest  son.  John,  now  in  law  school;  and. 
our  youngest  son.  Matthew,  who  is  a  hy- 
drologist  with  the  SUte  of  Arizona.  Without 
their  encouragement  and  love,  my  service 
really  would  not  have  t)een  possible,  particu- 
larly after  l>elng  wounded  in  Vietnam. 
Thanks  also  to  friends  and  family  who  have 
come  long  distances  for  this  occasion. 

My  family's  gift  to  me  continues  to  be 
their  willingness  to  let  me  serve.  My  wife's 
gift  to  the  Army  has  l>een  her  commitment 
to   strengthen   the   values   and   support   of 
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Army  families.  She  has  served  in  her  own 

right. 
The  Army  has  l)een  good  to  me.  Its  given 

me  and  the  family  room  to  grow.  To  "be  all 
that  we  could  be."  Tliree  people  have  had 
great  impact  on  me:  SFC  Putman.  my  first 
platoon  sergeant,  who  taught  me  about 
positive  leadership,  technical  competence, 
and  caring  for  soldiers:  General  Harold  K. 
Johnson,  a  former  Chief  of  Staff  who  I  once 
worked  for.  taught  me  about  character, 
about  "the  personal  in  persoimel,"  and 
caring  for  families;  and  finally.  General 
Creighton  Abrams,  another  former  Chief  of 
Staff,  who  taught  me  about  the  warrior 
ethic,  opennUndedness.  and  innovation.  I  am 
thankful  for  their  Influence  on  me. 

We  as  a  people  have  much  to  t>e  thankful 
for.  We  have  peace,  opportunity,  and  the 
freedoms  laid  out  in  our  Constitution.  We 
are  blessed  with  today's  Army  that  contril)- 
utes  significantly  to  deterrence  and  protects 
American  interests  around  the  world. 

The  Army  is  a  strategic  force,  and  its  ca- 
pability has  t>een  strengthened  greatly  in 
recent  years.  We  have  the  best  people  ever. 
Better  equipment,  superb  training,  and  far 
l>etter  support  capabilities  than  ever  before. 
Although  we  are  a  small  Army  given  the 
extent  of  assigned  missions.  We  are  a  good 
Army.  Probably  the  best  Army  in  the  world, 
and  we  are  moving  toward  greatness. 

Of  course,  the  difference  between  a  good 
Army  and  a  great  one  is  simply  the  quality 
of  people  and  the  quality  of  leadership.  I 
have  tried  to  nurture  a  climate  of  command 
with  leadership  that  cares,  mentors,  and 
allows  our  soldiers,  as  well  as  their  fsmllies. 
the  freedom  to  grow  so  that  they  can  cap- 
italize on  their  God-given  talents. 

We  are  developing  "standard  bearers" 
who  can  reach  out  to  our  soldiers,  civilians, 
and  family  members,  touch  their  souls  and 
turn  them  on  so  that  they  can  "be  aU  they 
can  t>e."  Standard  t>earers  are  like  soldiers 
of  an  earlier  era  who  carried  unit  standards 
in  Ijattle  for  all  to  guide  on.  Today,  they  are 
the  leaders  of  character  for  all  seasons  who 
provide  role  models  of  personal  and  profes- 
sional standards  of  excellence. 

Our  challenge  hsis  always  been  to  provide 
ethical,  caring  leadership  that  sparks  the 
Army's  greatest  strength— its  people  and 
their  spirit. 

Finally,  let  me  leave  you  with  two  mes- 
sages. One  Is  a  message  to  all  in  the  Army 
who  will  face  the  challenges  and  dangers  of 
the  future.  The  other  message  is  to  all  those 
in  our  country  who  ultimately  support  us. 

As  a  young  man.  I  memorized  the  sentry's 
order  to  "take  charge  of  this  post  and  all 
Ooverrmient  property  in  view."  My  message 
to  the  total  Army  is: 

If  you  like  the  progress  that  has  occurred 
and  what  you  see  throughout  the  Army 
today.  Then  "take  charge"  of  this  progress 
and  apply  it  responsibly  to  the  l>etterment 
of  the  Army  for  the  future. 

If  soldiers  and  leaders  like  the  modem 
equipment  and  facilities  in  their  hands 
today,  then  insist  that  our  soldiers  care  for 
it  as  if  they  owned  it.  That's  what  steward- 
ship means. 

If  our  leaders  like  our  doctrine  for 
coml>at,  then  they  must  assure  that  our 
training,  our  readiness,  our  tactics  and  our 
operational  art  breathe  reality  into  it. 

If  our  soldiers  and  our  leaders  feel  encour- 
aged by  the  mentoring  climate  of  command, 
emphasis  on  values,  and  the  ethical  and 
caring  leadership  in  the  Army.  Then  they 
must  see  to  it  that  this  climate  lives  on  to 
touch  future  young  men  and  women  en- 
trusted to  our  care. 
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If  you  like  the  fact  that  successful  Army 
safety  programs  are  saving  lives,  limbs  and 
equipment,  then  you  must  continue  to  de- 
velop a  "sixth  sense"  of  safety  in  our  sol- 
diers. 

If  soldiers  and  families  like  our  family 
programs,  you  must  insist  they  be  contin- 
ued, yuu  must  make  them  work  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Army,  and  you  must  volunteer  to 
help  when  needed. 

And  if  soldiers  and  officers  like  the  qual- 
ity of  our  NCO  Corps,  then  you  must  con- 
tinue to  give  NCOS  the  authority,  responsi- 
bility and  schooling  to  lead. 

My  second  message  is  for  all  Americans 
and  the  Congress  who  support  everyone  In 
uniform  and  their  families.  The  Army  today 
has  completed  only  one-third  of  its  equip- 
ment modernization.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
grams which  support  our  soldiers  and  their 
families  are  fragile.  These  programs  must 
be  sustained.  As  a  people,  we  must  resist  the 
perennial  siren  call  which  urges  doing  less 
for  defense  today.  Because  we  did  enough 
yesterday,  and  we  can  take  peace  for  grant- 
ed tomorrow. 

Unfortunately,  the  lessons  for  history  tell 
us  otherwise.  The  pace  of  technology  and 
the  broad  spectrum  of  threats  facing  our  in- 
terests around  the  world  require  keeping  up 
our  defenses  and  keeping  in  uniform  dedi- 
cated, patriotic,  strong  men  and  women. 

The  soldiers  standing  before  us  are  per- 
fect examples.  They  are  the  finest  that 
America  has  to  offer.  When  the  bugle 
sounds.  They  will  answer  the  call.  They  will 
safeguard  liberty,  and  they  will  keep  us  and 
our  children  free.  As  I  retire  as  Chief  of 
Staff.  U.S.  Army.  I  am  most  proud  of  our 
soldiers,  their  spirit,  and  their  patriotism.  I 
salute  you. 

Address  By  GEifERAL  Vdoho 

Secretary  Marsh.  General  and  Mrs.  Wick- 
ham, distinguished  guests,  representatives 
of  all  services  on  parade,  friends,  and  fellow 
soldiers. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  accept  the  stew- 
ardship of  the  Army  from  General  John 
Wickham.  His  career  and  his  tenure  as 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  represent  lasting  con- 
tributions to  our  Army  and  our  Nation. 

General  Wickham  has  provided  Inspired 
leadership  to  all  of  us.  Among  his  many  ac- 
complishments, several  stand  out: 

The  army  has  made  great  strides  with  our 
sister  services  In  improving  our  Joint  coml>at 
capabilities. 

There  has  been  a  steady  transformation 
of  the  Army  toward  a  force  letter  able  to 
respond  across  the  spectrum  of  potential 
conflict. 

And  we  have  seen  unprecedented  improve- 
ments in  programs  to  care  for  our  soldiers 
and  their  families,  those  of  us  who  have 
seen  his  vision  unfold,  know  it  to  l>e  timely, 
encompassing  and  right  on  the  mark. 

I  pledge  that  we  will  continue  to  build 
upon  the  momentum  achieved  in  General 
Wickham's  tenure  in  all  areas  critical  to  our 
Army. 

John  and  Ann  Wickham  have  been  great 
role  models  for  all  of  us  and  special  friends 
to  Pat  and  me. 

On  l>ehalf  of  the  soldiers,  civilians  and 
their  families  throughout  the  Army.  Pat 
and  I  wish  them  good  fortune  and  God 
speed. 

For  those  of  us  who  follow,  the  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  is  a  solid  one. 

We  have  a  superb  Army— of  outstanding 
young  men  and  women.  We  must  continue 
to  attract,  equip,  train  and  retain  them;  and 
provide  them  with  competent  professional. 
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officer  and  noncommissioned  officer  lead- 
ers. 

Those  leaders  must  have  a  single  focus— to 
train  soldiers  for  battle,  so  they  are  r«ady  if 
called  upon  by  our  Nation. 

The  Army  flag,  passed  to  me  a  abort  while 
ago.  Is  heavy  with  the  reminders  of  our  pur- 
pose; heavy  too  with  the  rememl>er8  of  the 
non-negotiable  standards  of  our  profession. 

Bfany  share  in  the  formidable  responsibil- 
ity for  setting  and  ina<n»j<n<t»||r  those  stand- 
ards: 

The  combined  arms  of  the  total  Army: 
Active  Forces.  Army  Reserve,  and  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  All  represented  on  this  field. 

Our  sister  services,  their  representatives 
also  t>efore  us  today.  And  our  superb  civilian 
force. 

All  of  this  team  share  a  central  puriMse 
"to  provide  for  the  common  defense." 

I  am  proud  of  today's  total  Army  and  ap- 
plaud the  great  work  that  has  gone  before.  I 
am  dedicated  to  and  enthusiastic  about  pur- 
suing together  a  shared  vision  for  the 
United  States  Army. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  INFORMA- 
TION IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP 
1987 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATrVES 

Monday,  June  29.  1987 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Criminal  Justice  Information  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  Is  to  provide  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  improve  the  quality  of  the  records 
maintair>ed  by  their  law  enforcement  autlKXi- 
ties.  These  Include  arrest  records,  criminal 
history  information,  and  data  on  stolen  vehi- 
cles. Although  tfiese  records  are  maintained 
by  the  States,  they  are  shared  with  other 
States.  \he  Federal  Government  and  private 
empk>yers  through  the  FBI's  Natk>nal  Crime 
Information  Clearinghouse  [NCIC]. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  over  2  years  of  ne- 
gotiatkyis  with  a  variety  of  groups  interested 
in  ttie  issue  of  data  quality.  It  has  the  support 
of  law  enforcement  agencies,  SEARCH,  and 
the  ACLU. 

At  hearings  held  by  ttie  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutk^nal  Rights,  chaired  by 
Congressman  Don  Edwards,  the  importance 
of  data  quality,  and  tt>e  contritxition  that  tfiis 
bill  will  make  toward  improving  data  quality, 
was  clearly  recognized.  The  testimony 
stressed  ttiat  high  quality  data  promotes  the 
effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  programs, 
ensures  fairness  to  criminal  record  subjects, 
and  protects  citizens'  privacy  and  ott>er  con- 
stitutional rights,  improves  services  to  rK>rK7i- 
minal  justice  agencies,  including  Federal  per- 
sonnel security  efforts,  and  promotes  ttie  ac- 
curacy arxi  completeness  of  criminal  justice 
statistk:al  research  efforts. 

The  need  for  this  tjill  is  confirmed  by  a 
number  of  studies  ttiat  have  demonstrated 
wkjespread  problems  with  data  quality.  In 
1982,  ttie  Congressional  Offce  of  Technokjgy 
Assessment  reported  tttat  in  its  survey  of  41 
States  only  65  percent  of  arrest  records  irv 
ciuded  informabon  on  final  dispositk>ns.  A 
1984  study  by  SEARCH  confirmed  this  finding. 
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In  addMion,  OTA  audtts  of  Federal  and  State 
criminai  hWory  records  found  that  approxi- 
matety  20  percent  of  them  contained  errorte- 
ous  information. 

This  proWem,  however,  goes  beyond  mere 
statistics.  Inaccurate  or  incomplete  data  has 
very  real  consequences.  Testimony  presented 
at  the  subcommittee's  hearing  described 
these  consequences.  One  tragic  incident  was 
descrXMd  by  Patrk*  J.  Doyie,  director  of  crimi- 
nal justice  systems  for  the  State  of  Florida. 

Several  yean  aco,  a  Connecticut  police  of- 
ficer was  killed  after  stopping  a  car  driven 
by  a  man  who  bad  l>een  wanted  for  more 
than  ten  years.  The  officer  was  able  to 
obtain  the  man's  driver's  license  without  in- 
cident. The  driver  took  no  action  immedi- 
ately l>ecause  he  had  been  checked  on  nu- 
merous occasions  in  the  past  without  ind- 
doit  The  officer,  in  the  meantime,  took  an 
unusually  Ions  time  on  the  radio  t>ecause 
after  the  wanted  check,  which  indicated  "no 
want."  the  officer's  sergeant  called  to  ar- 
range a  meeting  after  the  traffic  stop.  The 
time  required  to  handle  the  second  radio 
message  caused  the  driver  to  l>elleve  that  he 
had  been  discovered.  When  the  officer  at- 
tempted to  return  the  license,  the  driver 
shot  and  killed  the  officer.  The  driver  did. 
in  fact,  have  a  wanted  record  on  file.  Howev- 
er, no  match  was  possible  t>ecause  the  date 
of  birth  had  been  entered  incorrectly. 

There  are  also  numerous  examples  of  indi- 
viduals being  detained  or  incarcerated  be- 
cause ttwy  were  mistakenly  believed  to  be 
vranted  for  crimes.  Testimony  presented  by 
Jerry  Berman  of  the  ACLU  described  a  couple 
of  these  incidents: 

Terry  Dean  Rogin  was  arrested  on  five 
separate  occasions  in  Michigan  and  Texas 
after  be  lost  his  billfold  in  Detroit  and  a 
year  later  a  person  using  Mr.  Rogin's  identi- 
fication was  linked  to  two  murders  and  rot>- 
beries  In  Los  Angeles.  Following  his  first 
arrest,  Michigan  police  unsuccessfully 
sought  to  persuade  the  Loe  Angeles  Police 
Department  to  amend  the  NCIC  entry. 

The  biN  I  am  introducing  is  intended  to  help 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  situations.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  Justice's  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  to  make  grants,  totaling  $5 
million  per  year  for  5  years,  to  State  ar>d  local 
law  enforcement  agerx:ies  for  particular  ac- 
tions aimed  at  improving  criminal  justice  infor- 
mation. Grants  may  be  used  to  furxj  12  specif- 
ic activities  ttwt  have  been  demor^trated  to 
result  In  the  improvement  of  data  quality.  In 
addition,  recipients  must  meet  the  data  quality 
goals  ttwy  are  required  to  establish  In  ttieir 
applications  if  they  are  to  receive  continued 
fundmg.  Finally,  recipients  must  contiibute  at 
least  25  percerrt  of  ttte  cost  of  the  funded  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  er^suring  the  most  accurate. 
timely,  tuid  con>plete  criminal  justice  record  irv 
formatioo  has  been  a  Federal  goal  for  well 
over  a  decade.  In  addition,  by  1981.  49  States 
have  ertacted  legislation  requiring  State  and 
k)cal  criminal  justice  agencies  to  implement 
procedures  to  promote  accuracy  and  conv 
pleteness  in  criminal  history  data.  Some 
States  have,  in  fact  urxlertaken  very  substarv 
tial  programs  to  improve  data  quality.  Howev- 
er, despite  tt>ese  r^oble  goals  and  the  efforts 
made  to  date,  we  still  have  a  kx^g  way  to  go 
before  we  reach  the  standard  of  accuracy  ttie 
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pubMc  has  a  right  to  expect.  My  bill  is  an  at- 
tempt to  help  achieve  ttiat  standard. 


1987  CHICAGO  MERCANTILE  EX- 
CHANGE MAYORAL  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP WINNERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  nxiHois 

nr  THi  Housz  of  RCPRXSEirrATrvES 

Monday,  June  29,  1987 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for  our 
businesses  and  government  to  work  together 
to  move  ahead  and  meet  the  demands  of  to- 
morrow, It  is  necessary  that  more  attention  be 
given  to  the  work  of  our  students.  I  believe 
our  students,  wtx>  are  ttw  future  leaders  ar>d 
essential  components  of  our  business  arxi 
government  system,  deserve  increased  recog- 
nition. To  assist  in  this  effort,  I  have  Initiated 
the  Fifth  Congresskxial  District  Mercantile  Ex- 
ctiange  Mayoral  Scholarship  Award  Program. 

While  only  in  its  second  year,  this  program 
has  proven  to  be  both  inrwvative  arvj  suc- 
cessful. On  Tuesday,  May  19,  a  luncheon  to 
honor  this  year's  five  outstandir>g  high  school 
students  was  held.  They  were  recognized  for 
being  instrunoental  in  promoting  academic  ex- 
cellerKe  in  their  respective  schools.  Each  re- 
cipient received  a  $500  scholarship  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  following  students  have 
been  selected  as  the  1987  Chicago  Mercan- 
tile Exchange  Mayoral  Scfiolarship  winners: 
Mr.  Darence  J.  Murzyn,  Jr..  Curie  Metropolitan 
High  School  of  the  Arts;  Mr.  Pedro  Morales. 
Farragut  Career  Academy  High  School;  Ms. 
Maritjel  Navarrete,  Benito  Juarez  High  School: 
Ms.  Renata  Gaegorzak.  Thomas  Kelly  High 
School;  and  Ms.  Tracey  Svihatek,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy High  School. 


INVOKE  WAR  POWERS 


HON.  PETER  A.  DeFAZIO 

or  ORXCOR 
XH  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29.  1987 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  in  ttie  37th  year  of  a  constitutional 
crisis.  President  Harry  Truman  precipitated  ttie 
crisis  xvfwn  he  introduced  U.S.  troops  into  ttie 
Korean  conflict  wittxxit  cor>gressional  autfiori- 
zation.  His  administration  advanced  the  bi- 
zarre tfieory  tfuit  "the  President,  as  Conrv 
marxler  in  Chief  of  tt>e  Armed  Forces  of  tt>e 
United  States,  has  full  control  over  ttie  use 
tfiereof."  Though  previous  Presidents  have 
engaged  in  military  adventures  witfKXJt  con- 
gressxxial  authorization,  none  have  claimed 
an  infierent  poMrer  to  make  war  in  ttie  ab- 
sence of  tfiat  auttiorization. 

Ttie  framers  of  the  Constitution,  by  granting 
ttie  power  "to  declare  war  [and]  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal"  to  Congress,  clearly 
Intended  tfiat  ttie  power  to  initiate  war.  wtietfi- 
er  declared  or  undeclared,  would  reside  in  ttie 
legislative  branch  of  government  The  sole  ex- 
ception lies  in  ttie  Presidenf  s  right  to  repel 
sudden  attacks  on  ttie  United  States.  The 
President  is  named  ttie  Commander  in  Chief 
and  as  such,  his  autiiority  is  limited  to  tfie 
conduct   of   wars   auttxxized   t>y   Congress. 
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James  Madison  spoke  for  virtually  all  of  fiis 
colleagues  wfien  he  wrote,  in  a  letter  to 
Tfxxnas  Jefferson: 

The  constitution  supposes,  what  the  His- 
tory of  aU  Governments  demonstrates,  that 
the  Executive  is  the  branch  of  power  most 
interested  in  war  and  most  prone  to  it.  It 
has  accordingly  with  studied  care,  vested 
the  question  of  war  in  the  Legislature." 

Until  the  20th  century,  PreskJents  acknowl- 
edged and  respected  ttie  constitutional  alkica- 
tion  of  war  powers.  Presxlent  Buctianan,  to 
cite  one  example,  stated  In  a  message  to 
Congress: 

The  Executive  government  of  this  country 
in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  Is  lim- 
ited to  the  employment  of  diplomacy  alone. 
When  this  fails  it  can  proceed  no  further.  It 
cannot  legitimately  resort  to  force  without 
the  direct  authority  of  Congress,  except  in 
resisting  and  repelling  hostile  attacks. 

During  ttie  first  40  years  of  this  century,  un- 
autfiorized  Presidential  use  of  military  force 
t>ecame  more  prevalent.  However,  at  no  time 
did  any  President  assert  tfiat  to  great  lengths 
to  characterize  his  incursions  into  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  "neutral  interpositi<)ns",  intended  to 
protect  American  lives  and  property,  and  re- 
quiring no  congresskxial  auttiorization. 

The  constitutional  crisis  came  to  a  head 
with  ttie  Vietnam  war  and  tfie  passage  of  tfie 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Congress  handed 
the  President  a  blanket  grant  of  warmaking 
authority  and  in  so  doing,  failed  to  fulfill  its 
constitutional  responsibiilties.  Only  two  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  voted  against  tfie  resolution. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  and  Senator 
Earnest  Gruening  of  Alaska.  It  is  worth  quot- 
ing Wayne  Morse's  remarks: 

I  l)elieve  history  will  record  that  we  have 
made  a  great  mistake  by  subverting  and  cir- 
cumventing the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  *  *  *  by  means  of  this  resolution.  As  I 
argued  earlier  today  at  some  length,  we  are 
in  effect  giving  the  President  *  *  •  warmak- 
ing powers  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  I  believe  that  to  tie  a  tiistoric  mistake. 

History  has  certainly  vindk^ted  tfie  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution,  passed  in 
1973  over  PreskJent  Nixon's  veto,  was  a  re- 
sponse not  only  to  ttie  excesses  of  the  Exec- 
utive during  tfie  Vietnam  war,  but  also  to  tfie 
near-total  abdk»tion  of  responsibility  during 
that  period  on  tfie  part  of  tfie  Congress.  Tfie 
bill  was  intended  to  "insure  tfiat  the  collective 
judgment  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  apply  to  tfie  introduction  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities,  or  into 
situations  wfiere  imminent  involvement  in  fios- 
tilities  is  clearfy  indicated  by  tfie  circum- 
stances, and  to  the  continued  use  of  such 
forces  in  hostilities  or  in  such  situations." 

Unfortunately,  Preskiential  compliance  with 
tfie  consulting  and  reporting  requirements  of 
tfie  law  has  been  nonexistent  The  judkaal  re- 
sponse has  been  equally  disappointing.  Presi- 
diant  Reagan's  predilection  for  tfie  unauthor- 
ized use  of  military  force  and  fiis  plans  in  tfie 
Persian  Gulf  make  it  imperative  that  Congress 
act  to  restore  tfie  constitutional  system  of 
cfiecks  and  tialances. 

In  the  House  report  accompanying  ttie  War 
Powers  Resolution  of  1973,  ttie  word  "hostil- 
ities" was  defined  as  encompassing  "a  state 
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of  confrontation  in  wfuch  no  shots  have  t>een 
fired  but  wfiere  tfiere  is  a  dear  and  present 
danger  of  armed  conflict"  Tfie  words  "immi- 
nent hostilities"  denote  "a  situatkyi  in  wfiich 
there  is  a  dear  potential  either  for  such  a 
state  of  confrontation  or  for  actual  armed  corv 
fict"  Tfiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  PreskJent 
Reagan's  decision  to  use  United  States  naval 
forces  to  protect  reflagged  Kuwaiti  tankers  will 
greatly  increase  the  likelihood  of  a  United 
States-Iranian  military  confrontation. 

Tfie  Presklent  fias  failed  to  property  consult 
with  Congress  regarding  his  plaris.  Consulta- 
tion does  not  mean  informing  Congress  after 
the  fact  He  apparently  has  no  intention  of 
atikling  by  the  reporting  requirements  of  tfie 
War  Powers  Resolution,  despite  tfie  obvk>us 
risks  infierent  in  his  use  of  U.S.  naval  forces  in 
tfie  gulf.  Congress  has  a  responsitiility  to  act 
If  it  does  not  it  acquiesces  in  tfie  continued 
erosion  of  its  war  making  power. 

Beskles  being  an  arrogatkyi  of  power,  tfie 
PreskJent's  dedsk>n  to  expedite  the  reflagging 
of  11  Kuwaiti  tankers  is  t>ad  polk:y.  It  can  tie 
read  as  an  atxupt  shift  in  ttie  UnKed  States' 
king-standing  polk^y  of  neutrality  in  tfie  Irarv 
Iraq  war.  Kuwrait  is  not  neutral  in  the  war.  It 
supports  Iraq  financially  and  is  its  principal 
corxkiit  for  war  materiel.  Iraq  has  apparently 
gone  so  far  as  to  mount  attacks  against  Iran 
from  Kuwaiti  territory,  triggering  Iranian  com- 
plaints at  tfie  United  Nations. 

It  Is  my  view  tfiat  ttie  reflagging  brings  tfie 
United  States  perikxjsly  dose  to  a  state  of 
active  belligerency  in  tfie  Iran-Iraq  war.  It 
coukj  well  provoke  an  attack  on  a  United 
States  naval  vessel  or  an  American  response. 
Unfortunately,  tfie  administration  does  not 
seem  to  have  conskjered  tfie  possible  sti-ate- 
gk:  consequences  of  an  American  attack 
against  Iran. 

Iran,  not  Kuwait  or  Iraq,  is  tfie  sti-ategk:  prize 
in  tfie  Persian  Gulf  tfie  Soviets  have  sought 
for  200  years.  A  single,  retaliatory  strike 
against  an  Iranian  target  couU  sb-engthen  ex- 
treme anti-American  elements  in  Iran  during 
tfie  post-Khomeini  period.  A  more  massive 
and  prolonged  retaliatkjn  could  encourage  an 
Iranian  accomodation  with  tfie  Soviet  Union  or 
even  emboMen  tfie  Soviet  Unkm  to  recapture 
Iranian  territory  it  occupied  at  the  end  of 
Worid  War  II.  It  is  my  view  tfiat  the  risks  inher- 
ent in  a  tilt  toward  Iraq  far  outweigh  tfie  possi- 
ble benefits. 

Ttie  PreskJent's  polkry  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
ill-defined  and  poorly  conceived.  Furtfiermore. 
tfie  reflagging  plan  carries  clear  risks  both  to 
U.S.  interests  in  tfie  regkm  and  to  U.S.  military 
personnel.  It  represents  yet  anotfier  usurpa- 
tion of  congressional  war  powers.  If  we  in 
Congress  wish  to  have  a  role  in  formulating 
poUcy  in  tfiis  vital  regkxi.  and  if  ¥ve  are  seri- 
ously interested  in  restoring  the  balance  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
brandies  of  govemment  we  must  take  action 
wfirch  will  force  tfie  Presklent  to  comply  with 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Tfie  best 
tool  we  have  to  do  that  is  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  and  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  use 
it 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JESSE  L.  CARTER 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATITES 

Monday,  June  29, 1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
in  order  to  pay  bibute  to  Mr.  Jesse  L  Carter,  a 
very  special  reskient  of  my  17th  CongresskHV 
al  Distrkrt  He  is  being  honored  for  his  enor- 
mous contiibutions  to  the  Most  Worshipful  Be- 
nevolent Grand  Lodge  AF&A  Masons  of  OfHo 
as  a  past  grand  master.  I  am  greatly  pleased 
to  be  able  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  salute  this  out- 
standing human  being. 

In  1955,  Mr.  Carter  elevated  himself  to  the 
position  of  master  mason  in  Emanuel  Lodge 
No.  64,  and  eventually  clawed  fiis  way  to  be- 
coming worshipful  master  in  1964.  After  9 
years  of  diligent  work  and  numerous  contribu- 
tions as  a  member  of  tfie  Benevolent  Grand 
Lodge,  he  was  elected  grand  secretary  in 
1970  and  served  for  7  years.  After  2  years 
training  as  deputy  grand  master,  he  was  elect- 
ed grand  master  in  1 980  and  spent  3  exhaus- 
tive years  leading  the  Benevolent  Grand 
Lodge  into  tiecoming  tfie  outstanding  organi- 
zation tfiat  it  is  today.  His  slavish  devotion  and 
decades  of  latxx  were  recognized  by  the 
Grand  Masonk:  Congress  wfien  they  selected 
him  "Master  Mason  of  the  Year"  in  1960. 

Mr.  Carter  was  bom  in  Youngstown,  OH 
and  graduated  from  tfie  Rayen  School  in 
1948,  and  that  same  year  began  his  emptoy- 
ment  with  tfie  Republk:  Steel  Corp.  His  red- 
bkxxtod  patrkitism  moved  him  to  fight  in  the 
Korean  war,  and  he  was  honoratily  discharged 
when  the  war  ended  in  1953.  In  1960,  Mr. 
Carter  helped  tear  down  the  walls  of  segrega- 
tion and  injustice  in  Youngstown  wfien  fie 
became  tfie  first  black  person  appointed  to 
tfie  Youngstown  Fire  Department  He  skillfully 
maneuvered  his  way  to  his  present  position  as 
administrative  assistant  to  tfie  Youngstown 
Fire  Chief.  He  is  married  to  tfie  former  Corey 
M.  Mosley,  and  is  tfie  father  of  two  wonderful 
sons — Jesse  L  Carter,  Jr.  and  Phillip  J. 
Carter. 

Altfiough  Mr.  Carter  is  active  in  countiess 
organizations,  ttie  Benevolent  Grand  Lodge 
remains  his  first  tove.  He  currently  sen/es  as  a 
member  of  tfie  Past  Grand  Masters  Coundl, 
wfiereby  fie  can  impart  fiis  knowledge  and  sa- 
gacity to  tfie  grand  lodge  and  present  grand 
master  as  tfieir  adviser  and  wise  man.  Mr. 
Carter  is  truly  deserving  of  tfie  recognition 
being  bestowed  on  him.  Thus,  it  is  with  thanks 
and  special  pleasure  that  I  join  with  tfie  resi- 
dents of  tfie  17th  Congresskxial  District  in 
paying  tribute  to  tfie  dynamic  leadership  ability 
and  very  admirable  character  of  Mr.  Jesse  L 
Carter. 


OIL  IMPORTS  THREATEN 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  represehtatives 
Monday.  June  29,  1987 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  column  In 
last  week's  Washington  Post  entitied,  "We 
Can't  Count  on  Oil  From  the  GuK." 

This  article  makes  an  excellent  case  for  tfie 
need  to  address  our  growing  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil. 

It  seems  ironk:  that  or  ftetion  is  willing  to 
spend  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  to  protect  oil 
production  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  yet  any 
effort  to  protect  our  domestk:  production 
brings  sti-ong  objections  from  the  Administra- 
tion and  some  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress. 

Wfiy  is  it  that  our  country  appears  wilNng  to 
risk  going  to  war  to  protect  Persian  Gulf  pro- 
duction but  will  do  nothing  to  sk>w  or  reverse 
tfie  dramatK  dedine  in  our  own  oil  produc- 
tion? 

This  current  national  polkry  makes  no  sense 
whatsoever. 

I  ask  tfiat  tfie  folkTwing  article  be  induded  in 
tfie  Record: 

tProm  the  Washington  Post,  June  24,  1987] 

Wb  Cak't  Couirr  oh  On,  From  thk  Guir 
(By  Lloyd  Bentsen) 

Opponents  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  say 
it  would  give  UJ3.  presidents  too  much 
power  and  ttiat  the  legislation,  wtiich  would 
cap  our  growing  dependence  on  Imported 
oil,  addresses  a  nonexistent  national  securi- 
ty threat. 

They  should  pay  more  attention  to  events 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  legislation  is  incorporated  in  the 
trade  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  In  May  which  the  Senate  is  de- 
lating this  week.  It  does  not  expand  author- 
ity IT.S.  presidents  have  had  for  more  than 
three  decades,  under  section  232(b)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  If  enacted.  In  fact,  it 
may  well  mean  that  no  U.S.  president  would 
be  called  on  to  use  far  more  awesome 
powers  to  protect  our  national  security  in- 
terests. The  Persian  Gulf  situation  gives  us 
a  whiff  of  wtiat  those  powers  entail: 

With  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  the  president 
may  soon  "reflag"  11  Kuwaiti  tankers  as 
U.S.  merchant  vessels.  Tliis  action,  which 
would  put  us  squarely  on  the  side  of  Ku- 
waiti ally  Iraq  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  is  tieing 
contemplated  at  the  insistence  of  the  emir 
of  Kuwait,  who  threatens  otherwise  to  turn 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  assistance. 

In  the  wake  of  the  attack  on  the  n.S.S. 
Stark,  the  president  has  Increased  the  pres- 
ence of  17.S.  air  and  naval  forces  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

The  president  has  ordered  n.S.  forces  to 
man  their  t>attle  stations  while  convoying 
ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  president's  powers  under  the  Energy 
Security  Act  would  be  puny  by  comparison 
with  these  actions  and  others  he  may  I>e 
forced  to  take  if  we  fail  to  limit  our  depend- 
ence on  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

The  legislation  would  work  this  way.  E^ach 
year  the  president  would  be  required  to  pre- 
pare a  three-year  projection  of  UJS.  energy 
supply  and  demand  patterns.  If  in  any  of 
those  years  the  level  of  imports  threatens  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  oil  consumed  in 
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this  country,  the  president  must  drkw  up  m 
profrmm  for  holding  dependence  below  that 
leveL 

The  legislation  requires  the  president,  in 
preparing  this  program,  to  use  authority 
UjS.  presidents  were  granted  more  than  30 
years  ago. 

Sens.  Robert  Packwood  and  Bill  Bradley 
[op-ed.  June  231  argue  that  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  "fails  to  distinguish  among 
aouroea  of  foreign  olL  Clearly,"  they  say. 
"oil  from  the  Persian  Oulf  is  less  secure 
than  oil  from  our  neighbors  in  Mexico. 
Canada  and  Venezuela." 

The  shocking  truth  is  that  our  imports 
have  already  climbed  so  high  that  we  could 
not  meet  our  present  need  for  imported  oil 
even  If  we  bought  every  barrel  produced  by 
Mexico.  Canada  and  Venezuela. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  what  happens  as  our 
need  for  imports  increases  in  the  years 
ahead? 

The  fact  is  that  as  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  grows,  the  vast  bulk  of  that  new  oil 
must  come  from  the  Persian  Oulf  and  the 
Persian  Oulf  alone. 

Our  dependence  on  foreign  oU  is  today  at 
about  the  same  level  it  was  in  1973.  when 
the  first  Arab  oil  embargo  hit.  When  our  de- 
pendence rises  to  50  percent,  our  vulnerabil- 
ity to  another  oil  embargo  will  be  substan- 
tially higher.  A  repetition  of  the  1973  em- 
bargo would  cut  real  income  in  the  United 
States  by  more  than  <700  bUllon  over  five 
years,  cause  our  inflation  rate  to  double  and 
increase  unemployment  by  35  percent. 

Opponents  assert  that  the  Energy  Securi- 
ty Act  would  be  used  by  presidents  to  run 
roughshod  over  environmental  laws  and  to 
impose  gasoline  rationing. 

Both  these  claims  are  wrong.  In  the  more 
than  30  years  of  Its  existence,  section  233(b) 
has  never  been  used  to  suspend  environmen- 
tal regulations.  It  would  make  no  sense  for  a 
president  to  respond  to  this  legislation  by 
selling  oil  and  gas  leases  on  environmentally 
sensitive  lands  such  as  the  Arctic  National 
WUdllfe  Refuge.  It  would  take  more  than  a 
decade  for  these  lands  to  come  into  produc- 
tion, while  he  would  have  three  years  or  less 
to  show  results. 

As  to  gasoline  rationing,  a  Draconian  step 
to  aUocate  limited  supplies  of  fuel,  oppo- 
nents have  it  backward.  Rationing  would  be 
much  more  likely  if  the  Energy  Security  Act 
were  defeated  and  our  dependence  on  uncer- 
tain foreign  imports  were  allowed  to  soar 
past  the  50-percent  mark. 

Opponents  have  an  obligation  to  propose 
an  alternative  for  protecting  their  constitu- 
ents from  increasing  vxilnerabllity  to  a  for- 
eign oU  cutoff  as  our  dependence  on  imports 
rises. 

As  of  now,  though,  the  only  alternative  to 
the  Energy  Security  Act  Is  continued  reli- 
ance on  a  market  dominated  by  OPEC  and  a 
return  to  gunboat  diplomacy. 

(The  WTiler  it  a  Democratic  senator  from 
rexoj.) 


STATE  RADON  PROGRAM 
DEVELOPBCENT  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPBSSOfTATlVCS 

Monday,  Jun»  29,  1987 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legisiation  to  provide 
Federal  technical  and  finarKial  assistance  to 
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States  to  establish  or  expand  programs  to  re- 
spond to  radon  pollution. 

At  a  time  when  many  of  the  environmental 
hazards  we  confront  are  manmade,  it  is  s(xne- 
wtiat  Ironic  that  much  of  ttie  Nation's  radon 
pollution  is  a  natural  pherK)nierK)n  produced 
by  soil  ar>d  rock.  Nevertheless,  this  colorless 
and  odorless  gas  poses  a  serious  health 
threat  wt>en  It  enters  homes,  sch(X)ls,  arxl  of- 
fices through  cracks,  pipe  seals  or  other  ave- 
nues, and  attaches  Itself  to  the  lungs  of  the 
th<xJsarKte  of  Americans  expensed  to  It  The 
Environmental  ProtGcton  .Agency  has  cited 
radon  gas  as  the  No.  1  errviommental  cancer 
risk.  EPA  estimates  that  radon  causes  up  to 
20,(XX)  lung  cancer  deaths  annually.  Re- 
searchers have  identified  homes  In  which  radi- 
ation levels  from  radon  are  the  equivalent  of 
having  a  Three  Mile  Island  accident  o(xur  In 
the  neighbortxxxl  once  a  week,  and  wtiose 
water  supply  Is  contaminated  to  a  level  equal 
in  effect  to  smoking  seven  packs  of  cigarettes 
a  day. 

In  1986,  Congress  enacted  the  Radon  Gas 
and  Indoor  Air  Quality  Research  Act,  recogrvz- 
ing  the  need  to  determine  the  scope  and  ef- 
fects of  ra<Jon  pollutnn.  Several  agerKies  and 
States  have  also  allocated  resources  to  this 
problem.  Unfortunately,  the  EPA,  wtiich  indis- 
putably should  be  a  leader  In  assessing  radon 
pollution,  spent  only  slightly  more  in  1 986  than 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  abate  this  prob- 
lem. State-t)y-State  radon  pollutk>n  measure- 
ments (ourxj  by  recent  research  suggests  to 
me  that  cuaent  efforts  are  grossly  inadequate. 
Moreover,  considering  that  5  to  10  million 
homes  may  have  hazardous  levels  of  radon 
gas — it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  afford  to  allow 
ttiis  situation  to  be  \ost  in  a  bureaucrats  shuf- 
fle, fall  victim  to  a  sh(xtsighted  budget-cutting 
drive,  or  be  given  low  priority  bureaucrats  who 
lack  suffkaent  funding  or  impetus  from  the 
Congress. 

Currently,  while  at  least  20  States  have  ac- 
knowledged serious  radon  problems,  none 
has  the  resources  necessary  to  resporxi  ef- 
fectively to  tf>e  situations  in  tfteir  States.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  handful  of  other 
States  which  have  very  serious  problems  have 
responded  with  limited  State  programs,  txjt 
these  would  ber>efit  from  short-term  grants. 
The  dosimeters  whic^  detect  radon  pollutk>n 
are  not  costly,  and  many  of  the  hazards  erv 
countered  can  t>e  abated  t>y  solutx>ns  whk^h 
are  neither  elaborate  nor  expensive  actions  as 
simple  as  kx^ating  arxl  patching  leaks  in  pipes 
and  walls,  or  improving  ventilation  systems. 
But  localized  problems  are  not  being  solved 
as  ttiey  shoukl  be  because  efforts  are  rrat  (x>- 
ordmated. 

My  bill,  the  State  Radon  Program  Devetop- 
ment  Act  of  1987,  and  companion  legislation 
introduced  into  the  other  body  by  Senators 
MrroiEU.  and  Chafee,  seek  to  establish  Vhe 
framework  necessary  for  the  EPA  to  provkle 
the  assistance  that  States  need  to  abate 
radon  polkjtion.  Under  this  legislation,  $3  mil- 
lion is  autlKxized  annually  for  EPA  to  design 
and  implement  to'ainir>g  programs  to  teach 
State  and  kxal  officials  proper  racion  detec- 
tion, morVtoring,  arxl  mitigation  technk]ues; 
help  the  States  to  establish  or  augment  tfieir 
own  programs  to  deal  with  current  radon  pol- 
kjtion;  establish  a  natior^  clearinghouse  on 
radorvrelated  information;  arxl  certify  radon 
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measurement  devices  arxl  demonstrate  such 
tecfmotogy.  The  EPA  will  also  administer  a 
$10  millnn  grant  fund  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989,  1990  wt>ich  will  provide  assist- 
ance to  States  in  tf>eir  effcxts  to  buiM  effective 
radon-related  programs.  Under  this  latter  pro- 
vision, grants  will  be  available  for  certain  ac- 
tivities irx^luding  radon  surveys,  devek>pment 
of  educational  materials,  purchase  of  laborato- 
ry equtpnfent  arxl  measurement  devices.  Fed- 
eral assistance  will  be  limited  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  State  program  in  the  first  year, 
60  percent  In  the  second  year,  arxl  50  percent 
in  tt>e  third  year.  No  State  shall  receive  more 
than  10  percent  of  Federal  funds  available  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  while  we  have  some  data  that  irxJi- 
cate  hazardous  levels  of  radon  contamination 
in  scfxx>ls,  we  do  not  now  know  how  preva- 
lent this  problem  is  because  the  necessary  re- 
search has  rx>t  t>een  urxlertaken.  This  legisla- 
tion provkles  an  additional  $1.5  millk>n  to  EPA 
to  conduct  a  statistically  significant  survey  of 
school  tXNldirfgs  in  tt>e  (xxjntry  to  determine 
tfie  level  of  radon  contamirution  in  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation responsibly  addresses  the  Nation's 
No.  1  environmental  carxier  risk.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  arxl  support  this  Impor- 
tant leoislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  WORLD  AF- 
FAIRS OP  NORTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA ON  ITS  40TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCALirounA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  29.  1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  Kke  to 
call  to  your  attention  arxl  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  ttie  cxitstarxling  acxxxnplishments 
and  public  service  of  the  World  Affairs  Oxjrxsl 
of  Norttiem  California,  whk:h  is  celebrating  its 
46th  anniversary  this  year. 

For  40  years  the  nonprofit,  nonpartisian 
Wodd  Affairs  Council  of  Norttiem  cialifomia 
has  brought  facts  arxj  information  ab(XJt  the 
most  imp(xtant  issues  in  world  affairs  to  aver- 
age citizens  In  ttie  bay  area  and  norttiem  Cali- 
fornia. The  courx^il's  conferences,  study 
groups,  seminars,  lectures,  and  publications 
have  proven  invaluable  in  pronrx}ting  publk: 
education  and  the  study  of  international  issues 
in  norttiem  Califomia. 

The  ccxjncil  regularly  hosts  American  and 
foreign  experts  on  international  issues,  polk:y- 
makers,  and  diplomats  wtio  are  closely  in- 
volved in  today's  crucial  issues.  Ttie  council's 
list  of  distinguished  speakers  Includes  names 
like  Ptiilippine  President  Corazon  Aquino, 
fcxmer  United  States  PreskJent  Jimmy  (Darter. 
South  African  archt>istK>p  and  Nobel  prize  lau- 
reate, Desmond  Tutu,  (Chinese  Premier,  Zhao 
Ziyang.  and  French  President.  Francois  Mitter- 
arid. 

Speakers  wtio  appear  under  auspk:es  of  the 
council  and  ttie  6,500  items  in  ttie  council's  li- 
brary are  available  to  citizens  of  all  ages.  In 
addition  to  serving  ttie  adults  of  norttiem  (Cali- 
fornia, the  council  makes  Its  resources  avail- 
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able  to  teactiers  in  order  to  enrich  ttie  interna- 
tional education  of  bay  area  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  our  foreign 
polk7  t>e  firmly  grounded  in  ttie  will  of  ttie 
people,  and  tfie  people  must  be  fully  and  fairly 
Informed.  For  40  years  the  Wodd  Affairs 
Council  of  Norttiem  Califomia  has  worked  to 
be  certain  ttiat  ttie  people  of  ttie  ttay  area  are 
informed  and  knowledgeable  in  international 
affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to  ttiank  tfie  ccxin- 
cil  for  40  years  of  sennce  to  ttie  people  of 
norttiem  dalifomia,  arxJ  I  congratulate  tfie 
(xxtndl.  Its  leaderstiip,  and  its  members  as 
ttiey  celebrate  ttiis  anniversary. 
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III/  CARF*ENTER'S  RETTjECTIONS 
FROM  THE  GRASSROOTS 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DORIS  LA  VERNE 
MYERS 


HON.  JAMES  A  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  Ms.  Doris  Laveme 
Myers,  a  very  special  resident  of  my  17th 
CongresskMial  District  Grandma  Myers,  as 
stie  is  known  to  all  wtio  love  tier,  is  a  worxler- 
ful  human  being  and  will  be  celetxating  her 
88th  birttxlay  on  July  30,  1899.  It  is  with  great 
pnde  that  I  take  ttie  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  salute  this  warm  and  beau- 
tiful person. 

Grandma  Myers  was  bom  in  Youngstown, 
OH,  on  July  30,  1987.  She  has  lived  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley  all  of  her  life,  arxJ  currently 
resides  in  Kinsman  in  Trumbull  County.  Stie 
has  the  love  and  devotion  of  her  entire  family, 
which  includes  three  children — Helen,  Allan, 
and  Carol,  10  grandchildren,  and  18  great- 
grandchildren. Unfortunately,  her  husband,  Mr. 
Allan  Rowe  Myers,  died  in  1959.  It  should  be 
noted  that  as  ttie  owner  of  Ck>ver  Farm  Store 
in  Kinsman  fcx  44  years,  Mr.  Myers  was  an  irv 
dustrious  and  very  successful  person. 

Grandma  Myers  was  extremely  active  In  ttie 
literary  organization  called  ttie  "Bay  View 
Club"  arxl  in  the  Eastem  Star  LcxJge  of  ttie 
Mas(xik:  Temple.  One  of  ttie  happiest  rTx>- 
ments  of  Grandma  Myers'  life  tiappened  in 
1982  wtien  she  was  chosen  ttie  Senkx  Queen 
of  Kinsman.  She  is  well  knowm  ttxougtiout  ttie 
Kinsman  area  for  tier  avkl  interest  in  baseball. 

I  have  met  Grandma  Myers  and  consider 
tier  to  tie  one  of  ttie  kindest  persons  that  I 
have  ever  met  in  my  life.  It  is  my  deep>est  and 
most  sirx^re  desire  that  tier  next  86  years  are 
as  tiappy  as  her  first  88.  Ttius,  it  is  with 
ttianks  and  special  pleasure  ttiat  I  join  with  ttie 
reskients  of  ttie  17th  (Congressional  District  in 
recognizing  ttie  truly  admiratile  ctiaracter  and 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  Ms.  Doris  La- 
veme Myera. 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1942,  Liz  Car- 
penter came  to  Washington,  DC,  to  be  a 
newspapenvoman.  Stie  spent  many  years 
covering  ttie  (Dapitol  and  hias  t>ecome  a  part 
of  ttiis  city  and  it  a  part  of  her.  Liz  Carpenter 
has  written  a  txxik  "Ruffles,"  atXMt  her  years 
in  ttie  Wtiite  House  as  Lady  Bird  Johnson's 
press  secretary  and  more  recently  has  written 
"Getting  Better  All  ttie  Time." 

Throijgh  these  txioks  Liz  (Carpenter  shares 
her  experiences  and  her  charming,  unkque  wit. 
Stie  always  amuses  and  educates  an  audi- 
ence with  one  of  her  speecties.  Stie  gave  one 
such  speech  to  ttie  Natksnal  Press  Qub,  June 
25,  1987.  Mr.  Speaker,  Texas  is  proud  of  Liz 
Carpenter  and  I  am  glad  to  share  her  speech 
to  ttie  Press  Club  with  my  colleagues  arid  ask 
that  it  t>e  printed  in  ttie  Re(x>ro. 

Dear  old  friends,  .coUeagues  of  the  press: 
How  great  thou  art!  How  great  it  is  to 
return  after  ten  years  and  to  find  you  are 
still  here  in  the  town  where  "try  to  remem- 
l>er"  has  liecome  the  national  anthem.  Like 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  I  rub  my  eyes  in  wonder  at 
Washington  today.  Like  Oeorge  Bush,  I 
wonder  where  I  am  and  where  I  have  been 
all  this  time. 

It  is  gratifying  that  so  many  of  you 
haven't  forgotten  me.  But  how  many  of  you 
really  rememlier  what  a  President  was  doing 
August  8.  1986.  Forgetting,  of  course,  is  a 
bad  tiling  .  .  .  rememt>ering  to  forget  is 
good  politics. 

It  seems  like  only  ten  years  ago.  the  speed 
limit  was  55.  Today  it's  65  and  so  am  I.  I'm 
otiserving  the  limit,  but  I  warn  you  I'm  ac- 
celerated. I  am  picking  up  speed,  but  at  my 
age,  that's  about  all.  Well  we  are  all  into 
aging.  That  sex  symbol.  Paul  Newman  is  62. 
Ben  Bradlee  is  66.  Why  am  I  so  glad  to 
know  that? 

If  I  have  any  claim  to  this  podium,  it  is  lie- 
cause  this  National  Press  BuUdlng  has  been 
a  big  part  of  my  life  for  forty  years.  PYom 
FDR  to  Jimmy  Carter,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
watclilng  Washington  through  eight  Presi- 
dents, and  a  whole  convey  of  Vice  Presi- 
dents and  a  gaggle  of  Attorneys  General.  I 
am  a  pre-television.  pre-word  processor,  pre- 
pUl,  pad  and  pencil  reporter. 

When  I  came  here  that  summer  of  '42, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  President  and  Elea- 
nor was  making  news  and  newspaper  Jolis 
for  women.  I  was  22  when  I  first  walked  into 
this  building  .  .  .  Journalism  degree  in 
hand,  virtue  intact.  I  still  have  my  journal- 
ism degree.  I  was  a  brunette  then,  and  so 
naive  I  thought  the  "body  politic"  was  a 
candidate's  wife. 

I  made  the  rounds  looking  for  a  Job.  wide- 
eyed  at  the  mastheads  on  the  doors.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Look  magazine, 
Bascom  Timmons  News  Bureau,  they  had 
leaped  out  at  me  from  the  pages  of  my  Jour- 
nalism textlxwk  and  here  they  were  In  real 
life.  I  had  t>een  given  a  trip  to  Washington 
as  a  graduation  present  so  I  wouldn't  marry 
some  yankee  soldier  stationed  in  Texas.  (We 
stlU  had  yankee  soldiers  in  World  War  II). 
and  I  didn't.  I  married  the  lx)y  from  back 
home,  also  a  reporter,  and  we  were  swept  up 
Into  covering  ttiis  magnlflcant  marble  Cap- 
ItoL  "Orandaddy  and  grandcliild  of  all  the 
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main  streets  of  America,  in  wtiich  evQ  men 
do  good  things  and  good  men  do  evil  in  a 
way  of  government  so  delicately  lialanced 
that  only  Americans  can  understand  It  and 
other  they  are  liaffled."  Rememtier?  That 
was  the  description  our  fellow  reporter, 
Allan  Drury,  gave  in  his  novel  that  we  all 
wished  we  had  written. 

Reporting  is  a  marvelously  romantic  pro- 
fession and  here  in  this  building,  we  worked, 
launched  a  family,  a  career,  and  life.  Of 
course,  we  had  Potomac  Fever!  This  is 
heady  stuff.  Uncle  Sam  in  all  his  glory  and 
a  press  pass  to  every  thought  and  action. 
Every  few  years  when  tilings  got  dull,  there 
were  new  faces,  new  Presidents  and  first 
families  to  cover  and  analyze. 

I  tiad  become  a  reporter  in  spite  of  the 
advice  of  my  first  editor.  Why  is  it  we  never 
encourage  anyone  to  go  into  our  profession? 
I  rememt>er  his  warning.  "You  don't  want  to 
tie  a  newspaperwoman.  It's  the  most  under- 
paid and  oversexed  profession  In  the  world" 
Of  course,  he  never  did  anyttilng  to  disprove 
it.  Later,  he  went  on  to  work  at  the  Miami 
Herald. 

So  here  I  am  l>ack  in  town,  stunned  by 
headlines  of  shenanigans  on  Wall  Street, 
Washington,  the  pulpit.  What  happened? 
Oh,  in  the  past,  we  always  tiad  proties  and 
Investigations  but  it  was  friendlier  like  a 
good  gynecologist.  Come  to  ttilnk  of  It. 
that's  what  politics  is  coming  to. 

In  the  good  old  days,  hanky  panky  was— 

A  midnight  leap  into  the  Tidal  Basin; 

A  Congressman  losing  his  pacemaker  at 
the  Marriott; 

Drew  Pearson  and  Joe  McCarthy  in  a  fist 
fight  at  the  Sulgrave  Club: 

Harry  Truman  firing  Oeneral  MacArthur; 

President  Eisenhower  removing  the  squir- 
rels from  the  White  House  lawn  so  they 
wouldn't  tear  up  tils  golf  tee: 

Arthur  Schleslnger  Jimiping  into  Boliby 
Kennedy's  swimming  pool  with  his  clothes 
on; 

LBJ  showing  his  scar; 

Watergate  and  the  overgrown  little  Ixiys 
tiptoeing  around  Foggy  Bottom  to  bug  the 
other  gang; 

Ham  Jordan  tossing  amaretto  and  cream 
down  the  cleavage  of  an  ambassador's  wife. 

But  today,  news  has  gone  hog  wild  and 
you  get  the  blame  for  telling  it. 

Today.  I  had  hoped  to  bring  some  Jokes 
and  gag  lines,  but  all  the  cutesy  Oary  Hart 
quips  and  puns  atiout  Iranamuck  tiave  lieen 
said.  There's  nottilng  left.  Time  was  when  I 
knew  every  nuance,  every  player,  every  quip 
au^und  the  press  table,  but  I  am  no  longer 
"au  courant."  I  would  like  to  report  what 
they  are  saying  and  thinking  In  the  middle 
of  the  Bible  Belt  where  I  come  from,  (not 
lielow  the  Bible  Belt  where  pious  people 
seem  to  l>e  straying). 

In  my  own  Lake  Woeliegone,  my  home- 
town of  Salado,  Texas  (population  1,380 
when  everyone  is  home),  we  called  a  town 
meeting  and  even  named  it  "understanding 
evU."  Our  local  psychiatrist  says  someone 
needs  to.  now  that  evU  is  so  stylish.  It  seems 
like  a  compassionate  approach  to  a  timely 
subject  to  help  us  know  what's  going  on. 

At  the  first  meeting,  we  studied  the  prol>- 
lem  of  cocaine  and  Wall  Street.  Our  local 
banker  said,  "Well,  I've  l>een  wondering  why 
Dow  Jones  is  so  tilgh  and  now  I  know." 

At  the  second  meeting,  we  tried  to  under- 
stand the  White  House  and  the  Contras. 
The  Democratic  chairman  claimed  he  had 
seen  it  coming.  "What  do  you  exi>ect  from  a 
crowd  with  so  many  Reagans  and  Regans 
and  Bakers  and  Bakkers  they  can't  decide 
how  to  pronounce  them  or  spell  them.  Hell. 
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we've  Just  cot  It  stnUsht  that  Iran  and  Iraq 
are  two  different  countries."  Or  are  they?  I 
havent  read  today's  papers. 

At  the  third  meeting,  we  tried  to  under- 
stand about  Jim  and  Tammy  Faye.  Our 
local  minister  was  In  charge,  and  was  he  em- 
barraiaed.  He  Just  bowed  his  head  in  prayer. 
"Lord,  forgive  us  that  it  would  be  a  preacher 
who  made  Love  Lifted  Me'  a  porno  song." 

In  our  moment  of  truth,  we  realized 
"Bringing  In  the  Sheaves"  has  a  whole  new 
meaning  on  the  national  level! 

Actually,  we  grassrooters  should  be  paying 
more  attention.  But  in  Texas  where  (^lapter 
11  is  a  way  of  life,  we  have  been  too  busy 
learning  how  to  be  broke. 

And  I  have  been  busy  aging  and  reflecting 
on  life.  It  began  on  my  Medicare  birthday. 
Tes.  a  fimny  thing  happened  on  my  way  to, 
hopefully,  heaven.  My  back  went  out  and  I 
couldnt  get  out  of  bed.  so  I  began  to  think— 
what  did  it  all  mean,  what  did  I  learn  in 
taking  up  space  on  this  Earth  for  sixty-five 
years. 

And  that  set  me  doing  what  any  of  you 
could  and  should  do,  i.e.  write  an  accounting 
of  life  as  you  have  known  it.  Write  it  for 
your  descendants  if  no  one  else  so  they 
wont  keep  ""t^*"g  the  same  mistakes,  and. 
of  course,  so  they  can  know  you. 

As  my  fellow  Texan,  Bill  Moyers.  points 
out  "You  can't  ignore  the  rear  view  mirror, 
every  story  is  the  consequence  of  events 
often  unremembered  but  always  inescap- 
able. But  alas,  what  is  happening  this  hour 
seems  to  be  our  sole  criterion  for  Judgment 
and  action." 

He  Is  amazed  to  find  some  young  people 
who  ask.  "Who  Is  this  follow  Churchill  you 
are  always  quoting?" 

So  it  is  with  Individuals.  We  are  shaped  by 
our  genes,  our  roots,  our  education  and  ex- 
periences, by  being  tested  on  the  trial  fields 
of  life.  Ask  yourself,  what  has  life  taught 
me  and  you  find  you're  in  debt  to  a  wide 
circle  of  people  and  experiences. 

I  am  so  lucky.  Life  has  always  led  me 
where  things  are  happening,  where  people 
are  exhilarating,  where  actions  and  laugh- 
ter come  quickly.  When  I  took  time  out  to 
ponder  it.  I  had  a  book.  At  65. 1  am  proud  to 
say.  I  mastered  a  word  processor,  graduating 
from  the  Underwood  upright  which  had 
served  me  so  well  through  my  newspaper 
days,  and  I  began  to  write:  "Today  I  am 
sixty-five  years  old.  That  seems  like  a  lot  to 
my  grandchildren.  They  look  at  my  white 
hair  and  think  'old.'  maybe  everyone  does. 
But  for  me.  it  seems  like  nothing  at  all.  I  am 
still  the  same  person  I  have  always  been, 
the  child  wading  in  the  creelL.  writing  school 
songs,  attending  the  university,  going  to 
Washington  as  a  cub  reporter,  covering  the 
Hill  and  the  White  House,  then  working  in 
the  White  House,  and  finally  coming  home 
to  lead  a  new  kind  of  life  as  a  widow." 

I  began  to  ask  myself  the  question:  "What 
is  home?  Roots,  trappings,  family,  work, 
love.  What  is  home  for  me?  Five  houses  take 
shape.  waUs  come  alive,  porches  and  rooms 
reach  out  to  touch  me,  from  the  house 
where  I  was  bom  to  my  last  lap  house,  my 
happy  hour  house  overlooking  Austin.  This 
Press  Bufldlng  is  very  personal  to  me,  part 
home,  echoing  another  time,  another  me.  I 
never  pass  this  Press  Building  cornerstone, 
laid  by  Calvin  Coolidge.  with  what  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  short  speech,  that  I  don't 
think  of  his  last  day  in  office.  He  stroUed 
outside  the  grounds  of  White  House  with  a 
friend  who  asked  in  whimsy.  "Who  lives 
there?"  Coolidge  replied,  "no  one."  But  in 
truth,  we  all  do.  It  is  that  sense  of  posses- 
atveneas  which  we  all  have  about  Washing- 
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ton  whether  we  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  mighty 
or  watch  from  the  grassroots. 

I  recommend  this  exercise  of  reflectlonlng 
for  everyone.  We  witness  in  our  life  span  so 
much  history  and  there  is  more  time  to  re- 
flect on  it.  Most  of  us  will  live  sixty  years 
after  we  are  twenty.  Some  of  us  will  even 
get  to  hear  Willard  Scott  say  happy  birth- 
day when  we  reach  100.  He  barely  bothers 
with  the  90  year  olds  any  more. 

We  have  Just  begun  to  probe  what  this 
new  gift  of  time  offers.  Obviously  there  is 
more  time  to  leam  and.  as  John  Oardner 
points  out.  it's  what  you  leam  after  you 
know  it  all  that  counts.  We  leam  how  to 
change  careers  and  interests  several  times. 
We  leam  how  much  friendship  really 
counts,  how  to  widen  our  circle  of  friends  by 
being  one.  We  seize  new  ways  to  serve.  Like 
Van  Oogh.  I  do  not  think  we  were  put  on 
this  Earth  to  be  merely  honest  or  simply 
happy.  We  were  put  here  to  realize  great 
things  for  humanity.  This  provides  a  sense 
of  purpose  so  necessary  to  happiness.  Then, 
we  leam  how  humor  is  essential  for  perspec- 
tive about  ourselves.  And  we  leam  to  avoid 
congenital  complalners. 

Age  is  very  liberating.  Orey  hair  is  a  li- 
cense to  say  what  you  think.  And  what  is 
happening  beyond  the  mesmerizing  Poto- 
mac? What  is  taking  shape  at  this  very 
moment?  I  am  here  to  tell  you: 

( 1 )  An  almost  superhuman  effort  is  under- 
way to  save  education.  We  simply  have  to 
redefine  national  defense  to  Include  educa- 
tion. The  States  are  awash  with  emergency 
committees  to  put  our  priorities  where  they 
belong,  off  the  sports  field  and  into  well  fi- 
nanced classrooms.  Otherwise  we  lose  our 
world  markets. 

(2)  There  is  a  real  antagonism  towards 
soaring  costs  of  political  campaigns.  Voters 
are  drained  by  fundraisers  and  disgusted  by 
the  failure  to  put  a  lid  on  campaign  costs 
which  breed  payoffs,  and  place  a  price  on 
acts  of  public  service. 

(3)  There  is  a  graying  of  the  peace  move- 
ment. Tou  hear  it  in  the  songs:  "And  May 
We  Have  Peace  on  Earth  and  BAay  It  Begin 
With  Me."  "We  Are  the  World,  We  Are  the 
Children."  We  are  also  supposed  to  be  the 
responsible  adults. 

The  Contra  hearings  have  won  a  lot  of  TV 
armchair  peacemakers.  The  spectacle  of 
hired  gun  runners,  war  profiteers,  Swiss 
bank  accounts  and  munitions  makers  is  ter- 
rorizing. If  Robert  Sherwood  hadn't  used 
the  title  "Idiot's  Delight"  for  his  anti-war 
play,  we  could  use  it  now.  Back  in  Salado, 
even  our  local  rifle  association  knows  guns 
and  missiles  kill  people,  whether  they  are 
made  in  the  USA  or  the  USSR. 

When  I  came  to  this  town,  there  were  70 
foreign  nations  represented  here.  Now  there 
are  about  160.  Yet  even  as  the  world  grows 
more  crowded  we  have  not  found  the  way  to 
make  It  more  peaceful.  It  has  been  said  the 
cold  war  set  America's  political  maturity 
back  two  generations  by  creating  an  unrea- 
soning fear  of  the  Soviets  which  fuels  the 
arms  race.  No  one  can  know  for  sure  wheth- 
er this  Is  so.  Looking  back,  it  was  pretty  silly 
not  to  let  Khrushchev  go  to  Disneyland.  It 
may  be  Just  as  sUly  not  to  believe  Gorba- 
chev is  for  real.  Yet.  the  only  person  brave 
enought  to  say  it  was  Gregory  Peck. 

Out  there  in  the  grassroots,  these  are  the 
stories  waiting  to  be  covered.  Never  have 
throughtf  ul  Journalists  been  so  needed. 

I  assure  you  that  dismay  over  national 
events  has  not  created  apathy.  People  are 
looking  for  answers  and  optimistic  that  we 
shall  find  them. 
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What  saves  us  in  a  time  of  unthinkable 
shenanigans?  Wliat  saves  us  when  the 
system  falters,  the  leaders  go  awry? 

I  used  to  think  the  only  enemies  of  democ- 
racy were  poverty  and  ignorance.  But  age 
and  experience  have  taught  me  It  Is  also  the 
poverty  of  the  rich  and  the  Ignorance  of  the 
learned  who  know  the  r\iles  and  wink  at 
them.  One  thing  our  political  history  proves 
is  that  despite  the  headlines,  behind  the 
headlines,  there  are  values  that  endure, 
people  who  don't  foUow  the  latest  trends. 
The  great  movements  for  Justice  did  not 
come  from  Washington  but  from  the  grass- 
roots, scattered  voices  banding  together  to 
form  coalitions  for  civu  rights,  equality  for 
women,  a  humane  envlromnent,  peace. 
Indeed  the  very  reason  pollsters  were  bom 
was  to  search  out  the  early  signals  that  are 
alive  in  this  country. 

So  we  keep  on  trying.  What  keeps  us  spell- 
bound, ever  hopeful,  as  citizens  and  as  re- 
porters in  this  free  democracy  with  its  free 
press,  are  the  surprise  endings. 

Fifty  years  ago,  we  had  a  terrible  depres- 
sion who  would  have  thought  it  would  be 
the  aristocratic  country  squire  from  Hyde 
Park  to  give  us  a  social  conscience  and  put 
government  and  the  country  to  work? 

We  survived  a  massive  war  and  who  would 
have  imagined  It  would  be  the  cocky  high 
school  graduate  haberdasher  from  Inde- 
pendence wise  enough  to  lift  Europe  out  of 
the  ashes  of  that  war? 

And  in  the  aftermath,  that  it  would  be  the 
military  man  who  would  check  the  excesses 
of  the  Pentagon's  military  industrial  com- 
plex? 

It  was  the  wealthy  swashbuckling  Boston 
Lancelot  who  rallied  us  to  ask  what  we 
could  do  for  our  country,  and  enobled  public 
service  as  a  career. 

No  Harvard  or  Stanford  graduate  gave  us 
our  agenda  for  education.  It  came  from  the 
Johnson  City  graduate  of  a  small  State 
teachers  college,  the  same  Texan  who  put 
civil  rights  into  law  and  action. 

It  was  the  commie  hunter  from  California 
who  made  us  recognize  Red  China. 

The  Michigan  football  center  who  opened 
up  access  lines  to  government. 

The  Christian  Southern  Baptist  who 
brought  the  Jews  and  Arabs  to  the  altar  of 
the  peace  table. 

Maybe,  Just  maybe,  it  wiU  be  the  Jingoistic 
hawli.  who  will  bring  us  into  an  arms  con- 
trol treaty  and  lay  down  the  swift  sword. 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  the  world  announced 
a  universal  peace  party  and  everyone 
RSVP-d. 

Yes.  surprise  endings  to  the  continuing 
story  of  trials  and  failures,  of  scandals  and 
shortcomings,  in  this  ever  trying  unfinished 
democracy  of  ours. 

Andy,  I  want  to  present  the  first  copy  of 
my  book  to  the  National  Press  Club  Library, 
so  I  can  keep  on  being  part  of  this  buUding. 
The  title  of  my  new  book  is  getting  better 
all  the  time.  Look  at  that  cover  girl.  I'll  let 
you  in  on  a  secret.  The  hair  Is  real  but  the 
wrinkles  aren't.  They  were  alrbrushed  in  to 
make  me  look  more  mature. 

In  closing,  I  offer  you  and  everyone  this 
toast: 

here's  to  your  ability 

to  have  the  agility 

to  take  your  virility 

into  your  senility. 

(Liz  Carpenter  is  a  Journalist  and  author 
of  "Getting  Better  All  the  Time, "  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Simon  and  Schuster.  July  14,  1987. 
Her  book  "Ruffles  and  Flourishes,"  1970) 
concerns  her  years  in  the  White  House  as 


press  secretary  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson.  She  is 
a  senior  consultant  for  Hill  and  Knowlton. 
Inc.) 
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I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  of  Jurisdkrtion.  Mr.  Hawkins,  for 
his  support  In  this  effort.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  criticai  legislation. 
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with  ttiis  program,  and  it  Is  wMh  special  thanks 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  ttiese  two  fna  organiza- 
tions. 


LEOISLA'nON  CALLING  FOR  A 
WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  CHILD  ABUSE 


CONGRATULATIONS.  CHUTI  TIU, 
AMERICA'S  1987  JUNIOR  MISS 


HON.  BILL  RIGIARDSON 

OPKKW  KKXICO 
ni  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESEIfTATTVSS 

Monday.  June  29.  1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today.  ak>ng  vvith  72  of  my  colleagues,  to  Irv 
troduce  legislation  calling  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  ChiW  Abuse.  I  am  pleaded  to 
say  ttiat  this  important  legislation  enjoys  ttie 
support  of  ttie  National  Education  Associatk>n. 
American  Federabon  of  Teachers,  and  many 
other  chikj  advocacy  groups. 

Every  4  hours  in  this  country  a  chikJ  dies 
from  being  abused.  ChikJ  abuse  is  a  growing 
cancer  in  our  society— we  must  move  swiftly 
to  stop  tfus  menacing  disease.  Last  year 
akxie,  deaths  related  to  chikJ  abuse  increased 
by  23  percent  Since  1976,  substantiated  re- 
ports of  cfiiki  sexual  abuse  have  increased 
over  650  percent  The  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  ChikJren,  Youth,  and  Families  reports 
that  from  the  period  1981  to  1985  chikJ  abuse 
increased  nationally  t}y  55  percent. 

The  Departn>ent  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
k»s  estimates  tf>ere  are  a  million  cases  of 
abuse  and  neglect  each  year.  Two  thousand 
of  these  chiklren  will  die  this  year  from  being 
beaten,  raped  or  ott>erwise  mistreated.  About 
60,000  children  are  senously  injured.  Another 
6,000  end  up  with  permanent  brain  damage. 
Most  will  be  permanently  scarred. 

While  there  are  many  noble  efforts  under- 
way natiortally  to  heighten  public  awareness 
of  this  growing  crisis,  it  is  still  far  from  tfie 
forefront  of  our  consckxjsness— a  White 
House  conference  will  be  an  important  first 
step  toward  focusing  attention  and  developing 
solutk>ns  to  a  problem  which  is  plaguing  our 
young  people. 

The  effects  of  child  abuse  are  overwf>elm- 
ing.  Some  victims  of  child  abuse  fiave  been 
found  to  exhibit  physical  trauma  and  are  more 
likely  than  tt>e  general  chikJ  population  to 
suffer  from  psychotogical  problems.  It  is 
argued  that  chiki  abuse  may  manifest  itself  in 
both  short-  and  kxig-term  problems  such  as 
emotxxtal  learning  disorders,  poor  sctKX>l  per- 
formance, and  in  suk>dal  and  delinquent  be- 
havkx.  It  is  also  argued  that  children  wtK)  are 
atxjsed  are  more  likely  tfian  nonabused  chil- 
dren to  become  atxjsers.  creating  a  cycle  of 
abuse  through  ger>erations  of  families.  These 
outcomes  represent  both  social  and  economk: 
costs  for  society  as  well  as  for  chikiren. 

A  White  House  conference  brings  publk:  at- 
tentx>n  to  an  issue  like  rx>  ottier  forum.  There 
are  ttwusands  of  cfukiren  out  ttiere  that  have 
been  abused  but  have  buried  ttieir  experierx^, 
either  out  of  fear  or  out  of  an  inability  to  face 
the  insurmountat>le  pain  associated  with  the 
experience.  This  conference  will  show  that 
America  cares  atxHJt  ttiese  chikJren.  The  Corv 
ference  will  not  only  open  our  eyes,  but  will 
bring  together  the  best  and  brightest  thinkers 
on  chikJ  abuse  to  develop  sdkj  legislative  ini- 
tiatives to  combat  chikl  abuse. 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

OF  WISCONSIlf 
Of  THE  HOnSX  OF  BEFRSSEHTATIVn 

Monday.  June  29, 1987 
Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
joy  and  pride  tfiat  I  acknowledge  Ms.  Chuti 
Thj,  winner  of  the  America's  Junior  Miss  Pag- 
eant on  June  20,  1987. 

Ms.  Tiu  is  a  resklent  of  West  AlHs.  Wl.  in 
the  Fourth  Congressnnal  District,  whwh  I  rep- 
resent. Chuti  is  not  only  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  t>ut  she  is  most  deserving  of  this  acco- 
lade, having  worked  hard  and  long  to  devetop 
her  extraordiru^  talents  and  schdastk:  abili- 
ties. I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  Ms.  Tiu  in 
February  of  this  year  wtien  she  traveled  to 
Washington  as  a  partk:tpant  in  the  PreskJential 
Classroom  Program.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
more  qualified  representative  of  the  t>est  in 
America's  your>g  wonien. 

The  Fourth  District  congratulates  you,  Cfniti, 
on  this  outstanding  accomplishment  You 
have  made  us  all  proud. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CARELINK 
PROGRAM  AND  ST.  ELIZA- 
BETH'S HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 
CENTER  OP  YOUNGSTOWN.  OH 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAnCANT.  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1987 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
in  order  to  pay  trit)ute  to  the  CareLink  Progam 
and  St  Elizabeth's  Hospital  Medfcal  Center. 
This  is  a  new  natk>nwkle  program  for  adults 
over  the  age  of  62.  It  was  developed  by 
Catholk:  hospitals  to  assist  people  in  times  of 
illness  and  to  help  them  maintain  good  health 
as  well.  Membership  is  free  arnl  ttie  potential 
t>enefits  are  enormous.  Every  health  care  fa- 
cility associated  with  this  outstarxling  program 
offers  these  benefits. 

St  Elizabeth's  CareLink  program  offers  an 
excellent  example  of  the  advantages  open  to 
Its  members.  Some  of  ttiese  benefits  include 
free  insurance  counseling,  meal  discounts  at 
St  Elizabeth's  cafeteria,  and  a  physician  refer- 
ral servrce.  Additional  servk;es  such  as  a 
tiealth  education  program,  an  informational 
newsletter,  and  a  notary  public  service  are  of- 
fered. A  reduced  partying  rate,  gift  shop  dis- 
counts, and  free  hearing  tests  are  also  avail- 
able. This  wide  array  of  benefits  justifies  Care- 
Link's  claim  as  a  "Feltowship  of  Caring." 

This  program  and  St  Elizabeth's  Hospital 
Medical  Center  illustrate  two  institutions  that 
care  about  people  not  only  as  patients,  but  as 
human  beings  as  well.  It  is  easy  to  attain 
membership  in  this  program,  and  the  potential 
advantages  that  CareLink  offers  are  numer- 
ous. I  am  proud  to  have  a  health  care  facility 
such  as  St  Elizabeth's  Hospital  associated 


GERMAN  TRIAL  FOR  HIJACKER 
NOT  NECESSARILY  A  SETBACK 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 


OF 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESKNTATiVCS 

Monday.  June  29,  1987 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  expressed  outrage  at  the  de- 
cision of  tfie  West  German  Government  not  to 
extradite  known  terrorist  Mohammed  Hama- 
di,  to  tfie  United  States  for  trial.  Hamadi  is 
accused  of  killing  U.S.  Navy  diver  Robert 
Stethem  during  the  hijacking  of  TWA  fight 
847.  On  June  22,  1987,  the  Omaha  Wortd 
HerakJ  put>li8fied  a  very  ttioughful  editorial  on 
this  sut>ject  whk:h  I  commend  to  my  cot- 
leagues'  attentk>n.  The  editorial  folk>ws: 

Okbmah  Trial  for  Huackkr  Not 
NacKSSABn.Y  A  SataACK 

The  United  States  wouldn't  necessarily 
lose  If  West  Germany,  instead  of  the  United 
States,  conducted  the  trial  of  Mohammed 
All  Hamadi.  the  Lebanese  Shla  Moslem 
charged  with  the  slaying  of  a  passenger  on 
the  hijacked  TWA  airliner  In  1986. 

U.S.  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  has 
urged  Bonn  to  extradite  Hamadi  to  the 
United  States.  Americans  have  good  reason 
for  wanting  to  have  the  trial  here  or  alter- 
natively, for  wanting  the  West  Germans  to 
prosecute  Hamadi  energetically.  The  man 
Hamadi  is  accused  of  killing  was  a  U.S.  Navy 
diver.  Robert  Stethem. 

The  West  Germans  have  dithered,  per- 
haps I>ecau8e  of  their  concern  over  the 
safety  of  two  West  German  hostages  In 
Beirut,  who,  their  kidnappers  have  said,  will 
die  If  Hamadi  Is  extradited.  In  the  past  few 
days,  however.  West  Germany  has  Indicated 
that  it  is  serious  about  putting  Hamadi  on 
trial. 

Trying  Hamadi  In  the  United  States  could 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States  is  will- 
ing to  take  risk  to  bring  terrorist  to  Justice. 
But  that  has  been  demonstrated  before.  A 
West  German  trial  could  demonstrate  that 
the  Germans  also  are  willing  to  do  their 
part.  That,  In  the  long  run.  could  be  Just  as 
Important  as  another  demonstration  of 
American  determination. 

Such  an  argument  has  l>een  advanced  by 
Martin  Kramer,  a  visiting  fellow  at  the 
Washington  Institute  for  Near  East  PoUcy, 
In  an  article  written  for  the  Washington 
Post.  If  the  West  Germans  put  Hamadi  on 
trial.  Kramer  wrote,  Bonn  would  have  to 
take  extra  precautions  to  prevent  terrorism 
during  the  trial.  "The  West  Germans  would 
come  to  see  this  as  their  war,  too,"  Kramer 
wrote.  That  he  said,  is  "an  American  politi- 
cal goal  of  the  first  order." 

In  the  past  two  years,  terrorists  have  beai 
captured  and  put  on  trial  In  France,  Britain 
and  Italy.  These  nations  have  demonstrated 
little  tolerance  for  terrorist  acts  within  their 
borders.  If  the  West  Germans  bring  Hamadi 
to  trial  and  do  a  good  Job  of  it,  the  result 
could  be  another  significant  chapter  in  the 
war  against  terrorism. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ALAN  T.  DICK. 
EAGLE  SCODT 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PSmreTLTAltlA 
ni  THS  BOTT8X  Or  RXFRXSnfTATTVXS 

Monday,  June  29,  1987 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Spesker,  Saturday,  July  1 1. 
1967,  wW  be  rememborad  as  a  very  special 
day  in  the  life  of  one  young  man  from  my  dis- 
trict  Alan  T.  Dick,  son  of  Ted  and  Mary  Dicfc 
of  Liverpoof,  PA.  has  earned  Boy  Scouts' 
highest  award— the  Eagle  Scout,  which  he  will 
receive  twfore  family  arxj  frierKJs  at  a  ceremo- 
ny in  his  honor. 

Alan,  a  member  of  troop  222  of  ttie  United 
Ctwrch  of  Christ  Liverpooi,  earned  his  distirv 
guished  Eagie  Award  after  sponsoring  a  walk- 
athon  in  wf«ch  $732  was  raised  for  Jerry 
Lewis'  Muscular  Distrophy  Telethon.  Alan  con- 
ducted the  first  ever  walkattion  in  horKX  of 
Michael  Huffman,  a  k>cai  man  inflicted  with 
thisdtoease. 

Aian  joined  the  Cub  Scouts  in  January  1979 
and  moved  on  to  Boy  Scouts  in  October 
1982.  He  is  also  a  brothertxxxl  member  of  the 
Order  of  ttie  Arrow. 

A  member  of  tt>e  Newport  High  School  foot- 
ball and  baseball  teams,  Alan  also  distirv 
guished  himteif  as  an  11th  grade  horiors  stu- 
dent In  his  community,  Alan  betonged  to  the 
Teener  Team  last  year.  He  is  presently  a 
member  of  the  Millerstown  and  Hunter  Valley 
Sportsmen's  Ctub  as  well  as  a  youth  group 
member  at  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

t  wouU  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Cor>- 
greas  to  join  me  in  extendir)g  congratulatxxis 
to  Alan  DkM  for  earning  this  wrorthy  and  spe- 
cial award.  I  wish  him  great  success  in  his 
future  endeavors. 


NEW  MKXICO  SPE  PICKS 
ENGINEER  OF  THE  TEAR 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

ormwMKXico 

ZH  THE  HOUSX  OP  RKPBXSXItTATIVZS 

Monday,  June  29,  1987 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I'd  like  to 
recognize  the  New  MexKo  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  and,  in  particuiar.  the  soci- 
ety's selection  of  Robert  E  Witter,  PE,  as  its 
1967  "Engineer  of  the  Year."  Bob  Witter  is  a 
coratitutent  of  mine  who  lives  in  AlMjquerque. 
He  is  presktent  of  Robert  Witter  &  Associates, 
Itk.,  an  Albuquerque-baaed  engineering  corv 
aulting  firm.  The  honor  was  bestowed  on  Bob 
during  the  NMSPE's  annual  meeting  heM  in 
early  June  in  Ck>udcroft  NM. 

Mr.  Witter  hokte  both  a  Bachetor  of  Science 
and  a  Master  of  ScierKe  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering from  New  MexKO  State  University, 
Las  Crucee.  He  was  formerty  empkTyed  l>y 
Plains  Electric  Generatnn  and  Trar^smission 
Cooperative,  Inc..  in  Albuquerque  and  by  Con- 
tinantal  DivUe  Electric  Cooperative.  Grants. 
Bob  is  a  memt>er  of  the  Natkxud  Society  of 
Profeaakxtal  Engineers,  the  New  Mexkx)  Soci- 
ety of  Professkxwl  Engineers,  the  Institute  of 
Electrteal  and  Electronks  Engineers  PEE^, 
the  American  Academy  of  Forensic  Sciences 
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and  a  charter  member  of  the  Natkjnal  Acade- 
my of  Forensk:  Engineers.  Bob  is  a  registered 
professionaJ  engineer  in  tfte  States  of  New 
Me)dco,  Arizona.  Cotorado,  Texas,  and  CaUfor- 
nia 

He  arvj  his  wife,  Joyce,  live  in  Altxjquerque 
with  their  three  daughters,  Larissa,  Robin,  and 
Cara. 


IN  OPPOSITION  OP  PLAN  TO 
PRODUCE  M-l'S  IN  EGYPT 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACHtTSRTS 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSERTATIVXS 

Monday,  June  29,  1987 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 

days  of  iH-advised  weapons  sales  to  Iran  arxl 

escalating  tenskxis  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  in- 

coTKeivable  that  ttie  administratk}n  wouW  now 

altow  Egypt  to  produce  the  M-1  tank. 

In  no  way  do  I  mean  to  equate  our  good 
friend  Egypt  with  Iran,  however  sending  to 
Egypt  the  means  to  produce  wtiat  may  be  ttie 
finest  most  sophistk^ted  tank  in  ttie  worid 
coukj  well  escalate  hostilities  in  the  regkxi 
and  present  some  major  problems  for  Mr.  Mu- 
barak. Unfortunately,  this  questx>nable  move 
couM  severely  damage  our  frierxlship  with  ttie 
Egyptians;  A  friendship  and  trust  for  whk^ 
PreskJent  Carter  woriced  so  hard  at  Camp 
Oavki. 

The  lack  of  quality  control  in  Egypt  ¥*tien  it 
comes  to  producing  weapons  systems  is  well 
known.  The  multitude  of  American  jobs  ttiat 
will  be  k>st  by  producing  ttie  M-1's  in  Egypt 
rattier  than  ttie  United  States  is  disheartening. 
Ttie  timing  and  strategic  purpose  of  this 
plan  raise  many  questnns. 

How  will  our  friends  in  Israel  react  to  such 
an  increase  in  Egyptian  firepower  on  land? 

Is  Libya  such  a  grave  threat  ttiat  we  have  to 
send  ttie  best  tanks  in  ttie  world  to  Egypt? 

But  more  specffk:alty,  should  we  be  sending 
such  sen&itive  technology  abroad,  especially 
to  ttie  MkMIe  East?  What  happens  if,  God 
fortMd,  moderate  elements  are  forcibly  dis- 
placed in  Egypt? 
These  are  all  questions  to  conskler. 
We  in  Congress  stKHjId  take  time  to  careful- 
ly study  some  of  ttie  possible  ramificatk>ns  of 
ttiis  plan.  Keeping  in  mind  ttie  times  in  wtik:h 
we  live  and  ttie  unpredk:tat)ility  of  ttie  Mkldle 
East  it  wouM  seem  that  a  good  measure  of 
cautkm  woukJ  be  in  our  best  interests  regard- 
ing ttie  impiementatkxi  of  this  proposal. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NICOLE  JOHNSON 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

OPTKXAS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRXSKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  29,  1987 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  Htcoie 
Johnson,  a  talented  and  motivated  fifth  grader 
from  Tyier,  TX,  has  won  ttie  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revdutkm  Natxxial  Essay  Contest 

Nk»le  won  ttie  local  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Mary  Tyler  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
ttie  American  Revokjtk>n,  and  went  on  to  win 
ttie  State,  ttie  South  Central  DivisKHi  and  ttie 
National  competitkxi  for  fifth  graders. 
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Nkx)le  wrote  her  esaay  as  if  she  were 
Thomas  Rtz  Simons,  a  Pennsylvania  delegate 
to  ttie  Constitutkxial  Conventkxi,  writing  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Johnson,  editor  of  ttie 
New  Englarxj  Daily  Journal,  explaining  why 
ttie  constitutkxi  shoukt  be  ratified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  year  ttiat  we  are  cele- 
brating ttie  bcentennial  of  ttie  Constitutkjn,  I 
want  to  stiare  this  moving  narrative  with  the 
Congress. 

I  urge  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
Constitution  to  our  United  States.  For  four 
monttis  now.  det>ates  tuive  heated  the  do- 
mains of  Independence  Hall  In  Plilladel- 
phla.  The  result  has  t>een  a  new  plan  of  gov- 
ernment: A  supreme  law  of  our  land— The 
United  States  Constitution. 

The  government  established  by  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  has  not  t>een  strong 
enough  to  govern  our  new  nation.  For  exam- 
ple, it  lacks  an  executive  branch  and  a 
system  of  national  courts.  Oxir  present  gov- 
ernment cannot  regulate  trade  l>etween  the 
states  or  tax  their  citizens.  It  lias  been  little 
more  ttian  an  assembly  of  the  representa- 
tives from  our  13  states. 

In  1780,  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  our 
nation  entered  a  period  of  unstable  commer- 
cial and  political  times.  Gradually  condi- 
tions tuive  l>ecome  worse,  especially  since 
1783.  Each  state  seems  to  t>e  acting  like  an 
independent  country;  It  runs  Its  own  affairs 
exactly  as  It  sees  fit,  with  little  concern  for 
the  needs  of  our  Republic.  The  states  are 
circulating  their  own  currencies,  most  of 
wtiich  have  little  value.  Some  nelghtwrlng 
states  are  taxing  each  other's  goods. 

There  are  many  reasons  we  need  a  new 
plan  of  government.  Great  Britain  has  re- 
fused to  reopen  the  channels  of  trade  tlxat 
the  colonies  had  depended  on  for  their  eco- 
nomic well-t>eing.  The  state  legislatures 
have  refused  to  pay  the  debts  they  tutd 
taken  on  during  the  war.  Some  states  have 
even  passed  laws  that  allow  debtors  to  get 
out  of  paying  their  obligations.  The  worst 
thing,  however.  Is  ttiat  some  men  are  think- 
ing of  fighting  again  In  order  to  settle  and 
solve  our  problems.  I  refer  to  the  ret>elllon 
Just  a  few  months  ago  in  Massachusetts. 
Fortunately,  the  mllltla  put  down  Shay's 
Ret>elllon. 

George  Washington  and  I  have  often 
asked  ourselves  if  we,  as  colonies,  ret>elled  In 
vain  against  the  tyranny  of  King  George. 
The  other  representatives  feel  as  we  do.  We 
agree  that  now  is  the  time  to  put  an  end  to 
the  troubles  that  seen  to  tieset  us,  and  bring 
peace  and  order  by  forming  a  new  national 
government.  This  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  will  com- 
mand respect  at  home  and  abroad. 

Please  take  a  close  look  at  some  of  the  re- 
spected delegates  who  liave  helped  write 
tills  proposed  new  law  of  our  land:  George 
Washington,  "first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  In  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen;" 
Benjamin  F*ranklin,  who  inspired  us  all 
merely  with  his  presence;  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, who  can  express  his  views  so  strongly 
no  one  can  resist;  and  James  Madison, 
whom  we  call  "The  Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion" t>ecau8e  of  his  splendid  speeches,  nego- 
tiations and  compromises.  These  voices  and 
many  others  are  too  important  to  lie  ig- 
nored. 

All  of  the  delegates  have  considered  past 
experience.  They  tiave  gone  all  the  way 
l>ack  on  English  history  since  King  Jotin  ^>- 
proved  the  Magna  Carta  in  1315.  and  all  of 
our  own  history  since  the  first  assembly  of 
representatives  met  in  Jamestown  In  1619. 
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The  proposed  constitutional  government 
has  emerged  from  hundreds  of  years  of  trial 
and  error. 

The  new  constitution  la  strong  enough  to 
meet  any  obligation.  It  is  safe  enough  to  re- 
spect the  liberties  of  our  people.  It  will 
unify  our  nation,  and  provide  a  sound  foun- 
dation for  our  future.  Our  nation  will  grow 
and  prosper  under  this  new  plan  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  escortng  Nrcole  and 
her  mottier,  Mrs.  Aron  Louis  Johnson,  through 
ttie  Capitol  and  have  them  as  my  guest  in  the 
Congresskxtal  Dining  Room.  Also,  in  ttie  great 
traditkKi  of  Tyler,  the  rose  capital  of  the  worid, 
I  presented  her  a  bouquet  of  roses  wtik^  had 
been  provkJed  by  Tyler  rose  growers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  as  we  ad- 
journ today,  we  do  so  in  appreciatk}n  of  Nkx>le 
Johnson. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  W.  ALVAREZ 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  NTW  MSXICO 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative of  New  Mexkx)  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  congressional  Hispank:  caucus,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
ttie  achievements  of  a  native  of  my  State,  Mr. 
Fred  W.  Alvarez,  wtio  was  recently  confirmed 
by  ttie  Senate  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor.  In  my  opinkxi,  the  administratkjn  could 
not  have  ctiosen  a  person  better  qualified  to 
serve  in  that  positxxi. 

A  native  of  Las  Cnx»s,  NM,  Mr.  Alvarez  at- 
tended the  t^ew  Mexkx)  Military  Institute,  and 
received  degrees  from  Stanford  College  in 
1972,  and  Stanford  University  Law  School  in 
1975.  After  his  graduatkjn  from  law  school,  he 
clerked  for  Chief  Justrce  LaFel  E.  Oman  of  the 
New  Me)dco  Supreme  Court  before  returning 
to  California  to  practkie  with  ttie  Natkjnai 
Labor  Relatkyis  Board  as  a  trial  attorney.  He 
ttien  practk»d  with  the  Sutin,  Thayer,  and 
Browne  law  firm  in  Albuquerque,  specializing 
in  equal  employment  and  lat>or  relations  law, 
before  t>ecoming  a  commisswner  of  ttie  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commmisston  where 
he  has  served  for  the  past  3  years. 

With  ttiis  appointment  Mr.  Alvarez  becomes 
one  of  ttie  highest  ranking  Hispank»  in  ttie 
Reagan  administratk>n.  I  ttelieve  ttiat  Mr.  Alva- 
rez, with  his  experience  in  labor  law  and  equal 
opportunity  employment  issues,  will  contrilKJte 
significantly  to  the  latxx  department  and  will 
tiring  to  it  a  proven  commitment  to  fairness  in 
emptoynnent  for  all  Amerrcans. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Alvarez  for  his  outstanding 
record  and  kx*  forward  to  his  servk:»  with  ttie 
Department  of  Latxx. 

Ttie  material  folkiws: 

U,S.  Dkpaxtmknt  OP  Labor. 

OPFICX  OP  INPORMATIOH, 

DaUiu.  TX. 
New  Mexico  Native  Coitpirmed  bt  Senate 
TO  HioH-LxvEL  Labor  DEPARTMZirr  Post 
Latx>r  Secretary  William  E.  Brock  today 
tiaUed   the   swift   Senate   confirmation   of 
Fred  W.  Alvarez  as  assistant  secretary  of 
labor  (or  employment  standards. 

Alvarez,  37,  an  attorney,  is  a  native  of  Las 
Cnices.  N  Jd.  He  was  a  commissioner  of  the 
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Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion for  three  years  liefore  President 
Reagan  nominated  tilm  for  the  sub-Cabinet 
post.  He  now  l>ecome8  one  of  the  highest 
ranking  Hispanlcs  In  the  Administration. 

Brock  said  Alvarez  "brings  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lat>or  solid  administrative  and  en- 
forcement experience  and  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  equity  and  decency  In  employment 
for  all  Americans." 

In  his  new  position.  Alvarez  will  head  the 
Lal>or  Department's  largest  agency,  the  Em- 
ployment Standards  Administration,  which 
has  over  4,000  employees.  It  includes  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  Programs  and  the 
Office  of  Workers'  Compensation  Programs. 

Alvarez  has  a  well  established  lalior  law 
background.  Before  Joining  the  EEOC,  he 
was  in  private  practice  in  Albuquerque  spe- 
cializing in  equal  employment  and  lat>or  re- 
lations law.  Prior  to  that  he  was  a  trial  at- 
torney with  the  National  Latwr  Relations 
Board's  regional  offices  in  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco.  He  started  his  professional  career 
as  a  law  clerk  to  Chief  Justice  LaFel  E. 
Oman  of  the  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court. 

A  19M  graduate  of  the  New  Mexico  MUl- 
tary  Institute,  Alvarez  received  a  B.A. 
degree  with  honors  In  economics  from  Stan- 
ford University  in  1972  and  a  law  degree 
from  Stanford  In  1975. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  California  and 
New  Mexico  state  bars  and  has  served  as  a 
faculty  member  for  the  CouncU  on  Legal 
Educational  Opportunities  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Stanford  Law  School  Board  of  Visi- 
tors. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Section  of  Employment  and  Lalior 
Law. 

Alvarez  succeeds  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
Susan  R.  Melslnger,  who  is  returning  to  pri- 
vate Industry.  She  will  l>e  vice  president  of 
government  affairs  for  the  American  Socie- 
ty for  Personnel  Administration.  Melslnger 
served  as  deputy  under  secretary  of  the 
agency  since  February  1984. 
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congressional  del>ate  on  contra  aid— a 
debate  during  which  Congress  was  assured 
that  it  was  silly  for  Americans  to  lie  con- 
cerned alMut  a  Managua-Moaoow  link.  The 
same  year,  his  Image  as  a  populist  reformer 
was  damaged  when  he  and  his  wife,  who 
were  in  New  York  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations,  used  a  Diners  Club 
credit  card  to  purchase  $3,500  worth  of 
fashion  eyeglasses  from  an  optician  on  Man- 
hattan's Upper  East  Side. 

Recently,  moreover,  If  Ortega's  remarks  in 
an  interview  were  correctly  reported  by  a 
Mexican  newspaper,  Ortega  admitted  for 
the  first  time  that  Nicaraguan  army  officers 
supplied  arms  to  the  reliels  who  are  trying 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  El  Salva- 
dor. His  remarks  may  very  well  tiave  l>een 
demoralizing  to  Americans  who  ridiculed 
the  State  Department  when  it  raised  similar 
concerns. 

It  is  l)ecomlng  clearer  that  Ortega's 
regime  is  a  Jerry-built  social-fascist  system 
with  some  aspects  of  Cuttan  communism 
thrown  in.  It  is  not  a  Stalinist  regime  of  the 
Eastern  European  model.  Much  of  the  eco- 
nomic activity  is  still  controlled  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Elections  have  l)een  held,  al- 
though some  of  the  political  parties  were 
openly  handicapped  by  state  interference. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  inaccurate 
to  poriray  Ortega  and  his  fellow  Sandinistas 
as  Just  a  group  of  reformers  who  are  in  trou- 
ble with  the  U.S.  government  only  t>ecauBe 
their  motives  are  misunderstood  by  a  Red- 
baltlng  U.S.  president.  Each  time  Ortega  de- 
parts from  the  script,  he  reinforces  the  rea- 
sons for  the  U.S.  government  to  l>e  con- 
cerned atx>ut  his  Soviet  links  and  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Sandinistas  would  try  to 
export  their  revolution  to  surrounding 
countries. 


ORTEGA  SHOWS  HIS  COLORS 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  published  a  thoughtful 
editorial  concerning  Nkauaguan  President 
Daniel  Ortega's  recent  admission  that  Nrcara- 
gua  had  supplied  arms  to  the  rebels  wtio  are 
trying  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador. I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attentwn 
ttie  HeraW's  admonition  that  the  United  States 
remain  wary  of  Sandinista-Soviet  connectk>ns. 
Ortega  Shows  His  CoiiORS 

Nicaraguan  President  Daniel  Ortega  has  a 
habit  of  departing  from  the  script  that  some 
of  his  North  American  supporters  have  held 
out  for  him  to  read. 

If  he  foUowed  the  script,  he  might  come 
off  as  a  populist  Christian  reformer  who  is 
dedicated  to  improving  his  country's  liter- 
acy rate  and  medical  care,  a  sort  of  social 
democrat  who  has  no  Interest  in  exporting 
his  revolution  to  other  Central  American 
countries  or  building  stronger  ties  with 
Moscow. 

Ortega  must  have  jolted  some  of  his  n.S. 
supporters  two  years  ago  when  he  visited 
MUrhan  Gorl>achev  in  Moscow  just  after  a 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  PENNSTLVAMIA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESERTATTVES 

Monday.  June  29, 1987 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  to  vote 
as  one  pleases  and  ttie  knowledge  that  the 
vote  will  count — and  be  counted — form  ttie 
cornerstone  of  our  democratk;  system  of  gov- 
ernment Our  society  is  set  apart  from  totali- 
tarian societies  in  whk^h  individual  freedom  is 
subservient  to  and  limited  tiy  ttie  wisties  of  a 
dictatorial  indivklual  or  party. 

Because  our  constitutk>nal  system  of  gov- 
ernment rests  on  the  premise  ttiat  the  people 
elect  ttieir  own  government,  ttie  Amerx»n 
electoral  process  functtons  not  only  to  deter- 
mine winners,  but  also  to  confer  legitimacy 
upon  ttiem  and  to  hold  them  accountable  to 
ttie  putjik:  they  have  been  selected  to  serve 
temporarily. 

The  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
has  established  a  "Voter  Hall  of  Fame"  to 
honor  citizens  with  exemplary  voting  records. 
Membership  to  the  "Hall  of  Fame"  is  open  to 
all  Pennsylvania  registered  voters  wtio  have 
voted  consecutively  in  every  November  elec- 
tkxi  for  whKh  ttiey  were  eligit)le  for  at  least  50 
years.  Candklates  must  also  agree  to  encour- 
age ttie  registratkxi  of  new  voters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wouM  like  to  recognize 
ttie  constituents  from  my  congressk>nat  district 
who  have  earned  a  place  in  ttie  Pennsylvania 
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Voter  Hal  of  F«n«.  Ttaee  Muctsd  into  the 
Han  of  Fame  indude:  Myrl  A.  GfWnth.  l-lams- 
burg:  Richard  C.  Guiae,  Hwrtabura:  Charles  O. 
Long.  Harriatxjrg:  Marion  M.  Ober,  Harrisburg; 
and  Anna  P.  Tatmedge,  Harriaburg. 

I  am  pieasad  to  recognize  theae  citizens  for 
exercising  our  most  precious  freedom  faitfifut- 
ly,  year  after  yeer.  in  doctiorw  for  Gk>vemment 
ropraaontalivea  on  the  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional levels.  They  deaerve  our  praiae  and  reo- 


A  TEST  FOR  OLASNOST 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

m  THS  Honsx  or  rkprxsditativi8 

Mondaw.  June  29. 1987 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  respected 
Christen  Science  Monitor  recently  carried  a 
atory  raising  intarealing  questions  about  ttte 
idea  of  glasnost.  or  openness,  in  ttie  Soviet 
Union. 

The  front  page  story  toW  of  an  "apparently 
unpreoedentad  dndoeure"  in  which  Nikolai 
Shmelyov,  described  by  the  Monitor  as  "a 
senior  staff  member  of  the  Institute  of  U.SA. 
and  Canada  Studtes"  stated,  during  a 
"doaad-door  lecture  to  Soviet  academics" 
that  17  mWon  people  pasaed  through  Stalin's 
labor  campa  and  5  miMon  families  were  de- 
ported during  Stalin's  collectivization  of  agri- 
cutture. 

This  rsport  it  seems  to  me.  is  a  test  of  Mr. 
QortMChev's  seriousness  when  It  comes  to 
glaanoat  If  he  is  serious,  he  wm  aHow  Soviet 
medM  to  dtockiee  an  of  the  facts  that  are  now 
known  in  the  West  and  previoualy  undisckned 
facts  from  Soviet  sources  about  the  Commu- 
niat  rsgime's  atrocities  in  the  1930's  and 
1940's. 

GlasrKMt  can  be  taken  even  more  seriously 
if  ttiere  is  a  concerted  effort  by  the  Soviet 
courts  to  bring  to  justice  anyone  in  ttie  Soviet 
Union  wtw  in  any  way  may  have  partxapated 
in  or  berwfited  from  ttie  atrocities  committed 
by  the  party  during  that  time.  It  is  simply  hi' 
toricaiy  incorrect  to  blame  it  all  on  Stalin.  H: 
had  henchman  just  as  Hitler  had  and  some  of 
them  are  in  poaiHona  of  party  power  right  now. 
Glasnost  demands  that  names  be  named, 
facts  be  made  publK.  and  let  Soviet  citizens 
judge  for  themaelvas. 

The  same  principle  hokto  tnie  for  the  cap- 
tive people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  glasnost 
meana  anyttiing  it  must  mean  offkaal  racogni- 
tkjn  on  the  part  of  the  prosont  njlers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  their  party  was  responsible 
for  the  deportatkxi  and  murder  of  milNons  of 
innocent  human  beings  in  Latvia.  Littiuania. 
Estonia,  and  Ukraine,  to  menton  just  a  few 
naiona  or  regions  savagely  repressed  by  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.S.R. 

I  wouU  very  much  like  to  see  Mr  Gorba- 
chev openly  state  the  true  facts  of  juet  who 
waa  raaponaiite  for  what  happened  in  tt>e 
Soviet  Unkm  in  the  1930's  and  1940's.  H— as 
is  usually  the  case— Mr.  Goftachev  answers 
by  saying  the  West  also  has  much  to  answer 
for.  I  say.  Let's  present  ttie  facts  to  a  candkj 
wortd.  Let  the  worid  judge  just  which  system 
has  visited  more  misery  upon  its  own  people. 

The  first  step  in  such  a  process  couM  be  to 
count  the  number  of  books  published  in  the 
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United  States  that  deal  with  historic  errors, 
crimes  and  injustk»s  in  tfie  Western  world. 
The  Soviet  Union  can  tften  alk>w  the  same 
number  of  books  to  be  published  in  the  Soviet 
Uraon.  but  ttiese  books  will  disclose  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Soviet  errors,  crimes,  and  injustnes 
since  1917.  Surely  nottiing  coukj  be  more  fair 
than  that 

At  ttiis  point  I  wish  to  insert  In  tt>e  record 
'Top  Soviet  Denounces  Stalin's  Gulags,"  from 
tlie  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  16,  1967. 

Top  Sovirr  E>Kifouifcz8  Stalim'b  Ouiaob 
[In  a  closed  meeting.  A  soviet  analyst  re- 
vealed that  Stalin  sent  17  million  to  labor 
camps  The  diacloeure  seemfi  to  be  part  of 
a  Gorbachev  push  to  reduce  rigid  Stalinist 
economic  control.] 

(By  Paul  Q\ilnn-Judce) 
In  an  apparently  unprecedented  disclo- 
sure, a  prominent  soviet  economist  has  said 
that  17  million  people  passed  through 
Joseph  Stalin's  labor  camps  and  5  million 
families  were  deported  during  Stalin's  col- 
lectivization of  agriculture. 

Nikolai  Shmelyov,  a  senior  staff  memtwr 
of  the  Institute  of  USA  and  Canada  Studies, 
gave  the  figures  during  a  closed-door  lecture 
to  Soviet  academics  last  week.  The  Monitor 
obtained  a  tape  of  Mr.  Shmelyov's  remarks, 
given  at  a  research  Institute  attached  to  the 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee. 

Although  Stalin  dleU  m  1653  iuid  his  cult 
of  personality  was  denounced  three  yean 
later,  no  official  figures  have  ever  l>een 
given  for  the  numl>er8  of  t>eople  imprisoned 
in  camps  (gulags)  or  killed  during  his  rule. 
Such  discussion  of  the  topic  \s  extraordi- 
nary. (In  a  rare  public  demonstration,  Lat- 
vians yesterday  protested  Stalin's  deporU- 
tion  of  thousands  of  their  countrymen.) 

Mi.  Shmelyov  presented  the  data  to  sup- 
port an  attack  on  what  reform-minded 
economists  call  the  "administrative 
system"— the  Inefficient  approach  to  eco- 
nomic management  and  planning  that  Is  ex- 
pected to  come  under  attack  at  the  next 
party  plenum.  The  plenum  is  scheduled  for 
late  this  month. 

Shmelyov's  lecture,  which  follows  hard  on 
the  heels  of  a  controversial  article  by  him 
on  econ<Hnlc  policy  in  the  monthly  Novy 
Mir,  indicates  that  activist  academics  and 
writers  are  Intensifying  their  campaign  in 
support  of  Mikhail  Oorbachev's  reforms. 

Shmelyov  and  other  leading  economists 
are  essentially  calling  for  the  de-St&liniza- 
tion  of  Soviet  economic  planning.  They  are 
calling  for  the  return  to  a  more  flexible— 
and  they  assert  more  Marxist— form  of  eco- 
nomic planning  iMwed  on  the  policies  pur- 
sued by  Vladimir  Lenin  during  the  period  of 
the  New  Economic  Policy,  which  lasted 
from  1921  to  1928. 

Stalin's  "immoral  system  of  management" 
hsd  a  catastrophic  effect  on  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  the  war  effort.  Shmelyov  said. 
Without  Stalin's  brutal  collectivization, 
without  the  labor-camp  system,  and  without 
"the  badly  waged,  and  nearly  lost  Finnish 
war  1 1939^01,  then  I  am  deeply  convinced 
that  there  would  never  have  been  a  second 
World  War,  at  least  on  our  territory,"  he 
said.  The  death  of  20  million  soviet  citizens 
during  World  War  U  could  also  arguably  be 
viewed  as  an  indirect  result  of  Stalin's  meth- 
ods, he  theorized. 

The  figiue  of  17  million  latwr-camp  In- 
mates was  "unofficially  known  to  many," 
Shmelyov  said.  And  he  criticized  utuiamed 
"recent  theoreticians"  who  had  tried  to  Jus- 
tify Stalin's  mass  repressions  in  the  19308 
on  the  grounds  of  economic  efficiency. 
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"What  did  the  17  million  people  who 
pasaed  through  the  system  produce?  Two 
canals,  the  expediency  of  one  of  which  is 
very  dubious.  Tree-cutting,  which  could 
have  t>een  achieved  much  more  cheaply  by 
hired  labor.  And  gold  on  the  Kolyma 
River."  in  Magadan.  In  the  far  northeast  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Shmelyov  said. 

The  population  handlMOk  for  MaytHan 
region  in  1939  gave  a  figure  of  3.3  million. 
Shmelyov  noted.  The  handtMok  for  1969— 
some  three  years  after  the  closure  of  most 
labor  camps— showed  a  population  of 
300.000.  But  the  300,000  people,  working 
with  the  same  technology,  produced  m 
times  as  much  gold,  he  said. 

Shmelyov  was  equally  scathing  about 
other  measures  imposed  by  Stalin.  The  col- 
lectivization of  agiicuJture  had  created  a 
"monstrous  machine  "  that  led  to  the  depor- 
tation of  5  million  peasant  families — accused 
of  being  rich  fanners.  Oraln  production 
dropped  40  percent  after  collectivization,  he 
said. 

The  revelations  will  lie  welcomed  by  sup- 
porters of  radical  reform,  who  have  argued 
recently  that  the  classic  system  of  central- 
ized planning  is  not  only  inefficient  and  un- 
productive, but  has  little  to  do  with  real 
planning. 

But  the  information  will  be  deeply  resent- 
ed by  others.  During  a  recent  visit  to  Maga- 
dan, a  group  of  Western  Journalists  pressed 
the  party  chief  for  a  figure  of  the  labor- 
camp  population  under  Stalin.  The  officisi. 
Alexander  Bogdanov.  responded  angrily 
that  "this  period  is  over,  this  page  of  histo- 
ry is  closed.  I  don't  see  why  we  have  to  keep 
talking  about  It." 

Shmelyov's  estimates  of  the  camp  popula- 
tion are  as  high  as  many  Western  figures.  A 
number  of  Western  sources  estimate  that 
there  was  an  average  of  7  million  to  8  mil- 
lion people  In  the  camps  in  any  given  year 
between  1937  and  Stalin's  death.  There 
have  also  t>een  estimated  that  the  death 
rate  in  Kolyma— with  nine-month  winters, 
permafrost,  and  temperatures  that  dropped 
as  low  as  minus  76  degrees  F.— may  have 
reached  30  percent. 
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HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  nxncois 
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Monday,  June  29,  1987 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  debate 
over  Nk^aragua  heats  up.  and  the  r4atkxi  fo- 
cuses on  akl  to  the  Nnaraguan  Freedom 
Fighters.  I  woukl  Hke  to  call  your  attentk>n  to 
the  occurrence  of  a  specific  form  of  religious 
persecutkxi  in  Ntearagua— Sandinista  anti- 
Semitism — wt>k;h  threatens  to  spread  itself 
beyond  the  borders  of  Nk^ragua. 

Once,  the  Jewish  community  In  Nk:aragua 
was  a  fk)urishir>g  and  successful  community. 
Today,  however,  it  no  k)nger  exists,  a  direct 
result  of  orchestrated  anti-SemitK  terror  arxJ 
Intimidation  perpetrated  by  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment, under  tfie  direct  orders  of  the  ttiree 
Sandinista  stooges,  the  Ortega  brothers  and 
Interior  Minister,  Commandante  Tomas  Borge. 
Though  ttie  Jewish  community  was  ttie  small- 
est rellgkHJS  group  in  Nk:aragua,  it  was  also 
ttio  most  persecuted  religious  group,  at  ttie 
height  of  Vne  Sarxlinista  revolutkxi  arid  wtien 
the  Sandinistas  came  to  power. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  National 
Jewish  Coalitk>n  hekj  several  press  confer- 
ences in  1966  with  former  Nk^raguan  Jews 
wtx)  were  subject  to  Sandinista  anti-Semitism 
and  forced  lo  flee  ttieir  homes  and  ttieir  coun- 
try. Yet  tt>e  major  media  repeatedly  failed  to 
cover  tf>ese  press  conferences,  arKJ  ttms.  ttte 
egregious,  Nazi-liKe  crimes  arxj  tactk»  of  tfte 
Nk:araguan  Sandinista  government  went  unre- 
ported to  the  rest  of  the  worW. 

As  tt>e  leading  natk>n  In  the  free  w(xM,  it  is 
both  ttie  duty  and  responsibility  of  tt)e  United 
States  to  do  all  that  it  can  to  expose  this  un- 
acceptable state  (}f  hunuin  rights  violations 
and  attempt  to  eradicate  this  situatxKi.  In  view 
Of  this,  I  wouW  like  to  include  the  attached  ar- 
tk:le,  "Persecutkxi  ki  Nrcaragua."  by  Debbie 
K.  Schhjssel.  ^Mtdn  appeared  In  ttw  January 
1987  issue  of  ttie  Mk^an  Review.  This  artl- 
de  goes  into  depth  about  the  extreme  perse- 
cutkxi  of  the  Nk»raguan  Jewish  cxMnmunity  by 
the  Sandinista  government  and  the  motiva- 
tions t>ehind  tfiis. 

[From  The  Michigan  Review.  January. 

1987} 

Pnuwcunoit  nt  Nicaragua 

(by  Debbie  Schlussel) 

This  Is  the  story  of  how  a  nation  and  its 
ruling  regime  persecuted  its  Jewish  popula- 
tion to  such  an  extreme  that  the  entire 
Jewish  community  was  driven  from  the 
land.  This  oppressive  government  is  neither 
Inquisition  Spain,  nor  Czarist  Russia,  nor 
even  Nazi  Qermany.  Rather,  the  totalitar- 
ian sUte  described  here  is  none  other  than 
Sandinista  Nicaragua,  the  current  chic  cause 
of  the  Left. 

The  totalitarian  regime  of  Nicaragua's 
"elected"  president  Comandante  Daniel 
Ortega  has  committed  many  atrocities  in 
carrying  out  its  strict  policy  of  religious  sup- 
pression. Any  sign  of  religious  expression  is 
not  tolerated  by  the  SandlnisU  dictator- 
ship, and  is  swiftly  obliterated.  The  Sandi- 
nistas represent  a  specific  threat  to  the 
many  Central  American  Jews.  Before  the 
Sandinista  revolution,  anti-Semitism  in 
Nicaragua  was  virtually  non-existent.  How- 
ever, ss  the  Sandinistas  gained  strength,  so. 
too.  did  anti-Semitism. 

The  story  of  Sandinista  anti-Semitism  Is 
one  which  most  Americans  remain  unaware. 
Until  recently,  the  media  have  failed,  per- 
haps delll>erately.  to  even  mention  it.  lest 
they  shatter  the  mythical  saintly  image  of 
the  Sandinistas. 

The  Nlcaraguan  government  l>egan  Its 
campaign  of  anti-Semitism  In  the  quasi-offi- 
cial government  newspaper  Nuevo  Dlarlo. 
Jews  were  blamed  for  the  crucifixion  of 
(Christ,  using  the  "myth"  of  the  chosen 
people  to  massacre  Palestinians,  and  using 
financial  power  to  gain  control  of  the 
United  States.  The  articles  referred  to  Juda- 
ism as  the  "theology  of  death"  and  "Syna- 
gogues of  Satan,"  and  rehearsed  old  canards 
similar  to  those  of  the  Klu  Eaux  Klan  and 
Lyndon  La  Rouche  that  "world  money,  the 
banks  and  finance  are  in  the  hands  of  de- 
scendants of  Jews,  the  eternal  protectors  of 
Zlon." 

Flagrant  anti-Semitic  acts— the  flrebomt>- 
Ing  and  burning  down  of  the  Managua  Syn- 
agogue during  SablMith  prayer  services,  with 
its  congregants  trapped  inside  by  the  Sandi- 
nista soldiers,  the  confiscation  of  Jewish 
property,  the  arbitrary  detention  and  arrest 
of  Jews— were  committed  by  the  Sandinistas 
as  their  revolution  was  at  its  height  and 
once  they  were  in  power.  The  Sandinistas 
soldiers,  after  they  set  the  Managua  Syna- 
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gogue  afire,  shouted.  "Death  to  the  Jews! 
What  Hitler  started,  we  will  finish!" 

MeanwhUe,  laws  were  enacted  that  en- 
abled the  government  to  confiscate  Jewish 
property  on  the  spurious  grounds  that  the 
owners  had  either  abandoned  It  or  were 
unable  to  manage  it.  Oscar  KeUerman.  a 
meml>er  of  Nicaragua's  former  Jewish  com- 
munity, tells  of  the  effects  of  the  new  laws, 
"They  told  us  to  get  out.  and  they  confiscat- 
ed our  property  when  we  left.  But  when  you 
are  told  that  you  either  lose  your  property 
or  your  life,  there  Is  really  no  choice!"  Since 
then,  Jews  have  tried  to  regain  their  proper- 
ty and  return  to  their  homes,  but  the  Nlca- 
raguan government  has  directed  the  <x>urts 
not  to  act  on  any  request  by  a  Jew  seeking 
to  return  to  Nicaragua.  Yet,  the  government 
claims  that  Jews  are  alwajrs  welcome  there. 

EHena  Oom,  32,  who  lives  In  Hollywood, 
Florida,  stated  that  her  father-in-law,  Abra- 
ham Oom,  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Nlc- 
araguan Jews,  was  arrested  shortly  after  the 
Sandinista  takeover  on  what  she  felt  were 
trumped-up  tax  charges.  Mi.  Oom.  then  75. 
was  ordered  to  sweep  the  streets  while 
Jailers  taunted  him  with  anti-Semitic  Jokes. 
Aft«r  a  week,  according  to  Ms.  Oom,  he  was 
released.  Yet,  a  month  later,  police  officers 
raided  his  house  and  told  him  that  the 
house,  his  businesses,  and  all  his  possessions 
were  lieing  confiscated.  He  left  the  house 
with  only  a  rot>e  over  his  pajamas  and 
sought  asylum  at  the  Costa  Rlcan  embassy. 
He  now  lives  In  Costa  Rica. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  (AJ3.L.)  of 
B'nai  B'rlth,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  Department,  and  many  in 
Congress  have  documented  and  proven  con- 
sistent Sandinista  acts  of  anti-Semitism. 
Yet,  leftist  ideologies  such  as  one  Rabbi 
Balfour  Brickner  of  the  Stephen  Wise  Free 
Synagogue,  no  proven  authority  on  foreign 
affairs  or  anti-Semitism,  continues  to  deny 
that  Sandinista  antl-SemltIsm  has  ever  ex- 
isted. Perhaps  Brickner's  extreme  lll>eral 
bias  has  blinded  him  from  the  facts  of  San- 
dinista anti-Semitism,  and  has  caused  him 
to  make  these  most  fanciful  claims.  How 
does  Brickner  know  that  anti-Semitism  was 
never  sponsored  by  the  Sandinista  regime? 
That's  easy— the  Sandinistas  told  him  so! 

Rabbi  Brickner  is  correct  when  he  says 
the  Managua  Synagogue  remains  Intact. 
Since  the  firebomblng,  the  synagogue  has 
lieen  seized,  repaired,  and  converted  Into  a 
center  for  Sandinista  youth.  The  building  is 
now  covered  with  Palestinian  Lil>eration  Or- 
ganization (PLO)  posters  and  smeared  with 
anU-Semltic  graffiti. 

Now.  Jews  elsewhere  In  the  region  have 
reason  to  worry  as  the  Sandinistas  try  to 
spread  their  revolution  to  other  countries. 
The  April  1985  capture  of  Maurldo  Palado. 
a  Sandlnista-trained  terrorist,  in  Costa  Rica, 
must  have  sent  chills  up  the  spines  of  the 
Jews  there.  The  terrorist  told  police  of  an 
elatMrate  plan  to  lUdnap  the  leaders  of  the 
Costa  Rlcan  Jewish  community. 

Many  Nicaragiian  Jews,  who  found  refuge 
in  the  U.S.,  l>elleve  that  the  Sandinista  cam- 
paign to  eradicate  its  Jewish  population  was 
staged  In  order  to  repay  a  long-standing 
debt  to  the  PLO.  The  Sandinistas  have  a 
history  of  Involvement  with  the  PLO.  The 
PLO  mKlpt.^inii  a  fully  accredited  'emt>assy" 
in  Managua  with  a  ranking  representative 
who  holds  the  title  of  "smhawssdor."  Cur- 
rently, there  are  three  Sandinlsta-run  l>ars 
in  Managua  that  cater  exclusively  to  PIO 
monbers. 

During  a  ceremony  marking  the  Sandi- 
nista takeover.  Nlcaraguan  Interior  Minister 
Tomas   Borge   declared.   "We  say   to   our 
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brother  (Yasser)  Arafat  that  Nlcaragiui  Is 
his  land  and  that  the  PLO  cause  is  the 
cause  of  the  Sandinistas."  Arafat  replied. 
"The  links  l>etween  us  are  not  new.  Your 
comrads  did  not  come  to  our  country  Just  to 
train,  but  also  to  fight.  Your  enemies  are 
our  enemies."  To  demonstrate  the  Joint  ef- 
forts of  the  PLO  and  Sandinistas  against 
Israel,  a  t>omb  exploded  In  the  Israeli  on- 
tMLSsy  in  San  Salvador.  The  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Army  claimed  responsiblUty  and 
said  the  iMmblng  was  in  "solidarity  with  the 
Palestinian  people." 

Arafat's  statement  was  not  mere  rhetoric. 
The  Sandinistas  are  proud  to  have  fought  In 
the  Middle  East  with  the  PLO.  They  have 
made  a  martyr  out  of  Patrick  Arguello 
Ryan.  Arguello.  who  was  killed  leading  the 
PLO  hijacking  of  four  airplanes  In  1970,  has 
a  Nlcaraguan  power  station  named  after 
him.  Many  of  the  current  Sandinistas  are 
trained  in  PLO  camps.  As  a  Sandinista 
spokesman  told  a  Kuwaiti  newq>aper.  al- 
Watan,  in  1979.  "In  the  early  1970s,  Nlcara- 
guan and  Palestinian  blood  was  spilled  to- 
gether In  Amman  and  in  other  places  during 
the  "Black  September  battles.'" 

In  Ann  Arbor,  fantastically  naive  praiae 
and  excessive  kudos  are  t>estowed  upon  the 
Sandinistas  by  quite  a  few  of  the  Universi- 
ty's faculty,  who  use  their  lectures  as  vehi- 
cles for  spreading  disinformation  alx>ut  the 
current  state  of  human  and  civil  rights 
(there  are  none)  in  Nicaragua.  Specifically, 
lecttirers  Hugh  McOulimess  and  Tom  WUl 
use  their  class.  "Biology  101.  Biology  and 
Human  Affairs."  as  a  forum  for  their  politi- 
cal opinions  on  this  issue,  as  weU  as  others. 
Furthermore,  the  coursepack  for  this  course 
presents  a  radical  viewpoint,  fueled  by  par- 
tial facts,  distortions,  and  even  outright  lies. 
In  a  unit  supposedly  dealing  with  farming 
and  agriculture,  one  article,  entitled  "Nica- 
ragua: Give  Change  a  Chance,"  distorts  the 
issue  of  Sandinista  anti-Semitism.  This  arti- 
cle was  written  by  Medea  Benjamin.  Joseph 
Collins.  Kevin  Danaher.  and  Frances  Moore 
Lappe  for  the  Institute  for  Food  and  Devel- 
opment Policy.  In  1984.  While  this  article  Is 
an  anachronism,  there  are  several  other  de- 
fects Inherent  in  its  arguments  concerning 
Nlcaraguan  anti-Semitism. 

First,  the  article's  authors  state.  "We  have 
found  no  evidence  of  people  tieing  persecut- 
ed for  their  religious  t>ellefs."  Perhaps  this 
is  t>ecause  by  1984.  virtually  all  Nicaragiian 
Jews  had  l>een  forced  to  flee  from  the  exist- 
ing terrorism.  There  were  none  left  for  B«J- 
Jamin  et  al  to  Interview.  Indeed,  the  article 
quotes  Roland  Najlls,  referred  to  in  the  arti- 
cle as  a  Nlcara  Jew,  as  saying  that  the  Jews 
"emigrated"  l)ecau8e  "they  were 
Somodstas.  .  .  None  were  expelled  from  the 
country  for  l>elng  Jewish."  The  article  fails 
to  mention  that  Najlis.  while  of  Jewish 
birth,  told  the  New  York  Times  that  be  is 
an  atheist,  and  thus  has  not  encountered 
any  persecution  for  practicing  rellgloiL 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  that  Najlls' 
statements  are  taken  from  Agenda,  the 
magazine  of  the  New  Jewish  Agenda,  a  far- 
left  "progressive"  Jewish  organization.  This 
group  often  advcxaites  positions  at  variance 
with  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  community.  The 
New  Jewish  Agenda  delegation  to  Nicaragua 
refused  to  acknowledge  most  of  the  claims 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  Jews  who  fled,  for  unap- 
parent  reasons.  However,  the  delegation's 
report  does  recognize  some  of  the  incidents 
as  fact. 

The  qt>n'<'"''^*«  represent  a  real  threat  to 
aU  Central  American  Jews.  What  will 
happen  if  the  SanH»"«"»*«  forcefully  q>read 
their  ideology  beyond  Nicaragua's  Iwrders? 
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What  will  become  of  the  Jews  of  Costa  Rica. 
Honduras.  Ouatemala.  and  sa  Salvador?  All 
Ameiicaiis  have  an  interest  in  convlDcinc 
their  elected  officials  that  Sandinista  ag- 
Kresslon  must  be  recognised  and  halted. 
Americans  cannot  sit  Idly  by  as  Central 
American  Jews  face  the  threat  of  official 
anti-Semitism,  exile,  and  even  annihilation! 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
CHARLES  SCHUMER 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSS  OP  RXPRZSEIfTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  29, 1987 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  outstandtr^g 
articie  appeared  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
about  my  coHeague  Charles  Schumer.  it 
highBghls  his  many  talents  and  I'd  like  to 
share  rt  wit^  you. 

The  articto  foitows: 

[Vtom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  June  39. 
19871 

BaCKBXNCHZRS    LIKK    SCHTTMn    I^AP    TO    THZ 

Fobs  Ir  Housb  Wbbxk  SBmoarrr  Is  Sov- 
laR  No  Mors 


(By  Jeffrey  H.  Blmbaum) 

WAsamcTOH.— In  some  circles  in  Japan. 
Rep.  Charles  Schumer  Is  known  as  "Hurri- 
cane Schumer." 

That's  because  the  36-year-old  lawmaker 
Is  responsible  for  a  provision  In  the  trade 
bin  that  would  prevent  Japanese-owned 
companies  from  underwriting  U.S.  govern- 
ment securities  unless  Japan  opens  its  gov- 
ernment securities  mailiets  to  n.S.-owned 
concerns. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  New  York  City 
Democrat,  who  only  arrived  in  Congress  in 
1981,  is  known  at  all.  Not  long  ago,  congress- 
men who  had  served  perhaps  half-a-dozen 
or  more  two-year  terms  would  still  find  it 
tough  to  get  anything  important  done  in  a 
House  ruled  by  seniority. 

Rep.  Schumer's  success  on  this  securities 
provision  and  other  Important  pieces  of  leg- 
islation illustrates  a  fact  of  the  modem 
House  of  RepresenUtives:  that  backbench- 
ers with  drive  can  wield  real  power.  Once 
largely  ruled  by  a  small  number  of  old 
barons,  the  House  today  Is  a  more  wide- 
open,  multlfaceted  place  where  a  younger 
member  with  energy  and  aggressiveness  can 
makeamark. 

"It  makes  no  difference  what  your  seniori- 
ty Is  nowadays:  It's  a  question  of  how  much 
you  want  to  t>e  involved,"  says  Rep.  Tony 
Coelho  of  California,  who  Is  already  the 
third-ranking  Democrat  in  the  House 
though  he  was  first  elected  Just  two  years 
before  Mi.  Schumer.  "You  don't  have  to 
wait  around  to  have  influence.  Entrepre- 
neurs do  very  well." 

To  be  sure,  some  exceptionally  aggressive 
and  talented  young  lawmakers  were  able  to 
accomplish  things  relatively  soon  even  when 
seniority  made  that  difficult.  Sam  Raybum. 
who  t>ecame  st>eaker,  aiid  Richard  Nixon, 
for  example,  both  managed  to  make  names 
for  themselves  at  very  early  stages  in  their 
House  careers.  But  they  were  the  exceptions 
for  their  time. 

These  days,  younger  members  like  Rep. 
Schumer  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Procedural  changes  after  the  Watergate 
scandal  In  1973  removed  the  stranglehold  on 
power  once  held  by  senior  lawmakers;  chair- 
manships are  now  elective  positions.  But 
more  than  formal  rules  have  opened  the 
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door  for  Junior  members.  For  one  thing,  tel- 
evision has  given  a  voice  In  policy  making  to 
almost  any  memt>er.  For  another  the  com- 
plexity of  issues  confronting  Congress  has 
allowed  innovative  memt>ers  to  carve  out 
their  own  niches  within  the  formal  commit- 
tee Structure. 

"It  is  now  the  norm  of  the  Institution  for 
a  tMck  l>encher  to  make  a  difference,"  con- 
cludes Norman  Omstein,  a  congressional 
expert  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute, 
a  Washington  think  tank. 

BfCr.  Schiuner  is  only  one  of  a  long  list  of 
influential  Democratic  lawmakers  who  came 
to  the  House  in  the  1980s.  Others  include 
Rep.  Buddy  MacKay  of  Florida,  who  plays 
an  important  role  on  budget  matters.  Rep. 
Mel  Levine  of  California  on  Persian  Gulf  se- 
curity, Rep.  Dave  McCurdy  of  Oklahoma  on 
add  to  the  Contras,  Rep.  Barney  Prank  of 
Massachusetts  on  Judicial  questions,  and 
Rep.  John  Spratt  of  South  Carolina  on  mili- 
tary questions. 

TOUGRXR  FOR  RXFUBLICAHS 

Though  it  Is  tougher  for  House  Republi- 
cans, since  they  are  in  the  minority,  some 
Junior  GOP  memt>er8  have  made  a  splash, 
including  Rep.  Connie  Mack  of  Florida  on 
the  budget.  Rep.  Steven  Bartlett  of  Texas 
on  housing  matters,  and  Rep.  Michael 
DeWlne  of  Ohio  on  the  Iran-Contra  investi- 
gating committee. 

Rep.  Schumer  has  played  pivotal  roles  in 
a  diverse  array  of  legislation.  Prom  his  seat 
on  the  usually  sleepy  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, he  l>egan  his  drive  to  open  Japan's 
securities  markets  as  well  as  a  separate 
movement  to  reduce  credit-card  interest 
charges.  In  addition,  he  helped  save  most  of 
the  state-and-local  tax  deductions  from  tax- 
revision's  knife  last  year,  and  he  also  got  In- 
volved in  the  last  Congress's  landmark  im- 
migration-law overhaul. 

His  secret  for  success  Is  a  combination  of 
seemingly  limitless  energy  and  a  knack  for 
dealing  directly  both  with  his  colleagues 
and  with  the  news  media.  "I  have  never  seen 
anyone  like  that  guy."  says  Republican  Sen. 
Alan  Simpson  of  Wyoming,  who  worked 
closely  with  Rep.  Schumer  on  the  immigra- 
tion bill.  "I  don't  know  whether  he  ever 
slows  down:  there  is  an  audible  hum  aliout 
him." 

For  Rep.  Schumer's  detractors,  the  hum  Is 
sometimes  shrill.  Some  of  his  colleagues  say 
privately  that  the  lawmaker  from  Brooklyn 
can  be  too  pushy.  Some  resent  his  careful 
cultivation  of  the  press  and  his  frequent  ci- 
tations in  newspapers  and  appearances  on 
television.  "He  gets  a  little  persistent  and  a 
little  overbearing  sometimes,"  says  Rep. 
Butler  Derrick  (D.,  S.C).  "But  he  can  dif- 
fuse that  with  his  humor." 

Rep.  Schumer  believes  that  persistence 
pays.  Lawmakers,  particiilarly  Junior  ones 
like  himself,  he  asserts,  must  use  all  the  re- 
sources available  to  get  their  points  across. 
"You  need  to  work  extremely  hard  to  make 
legislation  go,"  he  says. 

Houas  spnrr  on  lobbting 
Hard  work  on  hot  Issues  Is  Rep.  Schumer's 
forte.  When  he  identified  the  government- 
securities  market  as  an  issue,  for  example, 
he  and  his  allies  spent  many  hours  lobbying 
every  E>emocratlc  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee  In  the  House  and  the  Banking 
Committee  in  the  Senate— until  they  had 
enough  votes  to  attach  the  measure  to  the 
trade  bill.  The  success  of  that  effort  led  to 
his  recent  visit  to  Japan,  where  he  was 
treated  like  a  visiting  dignitary  and  dubt>ed 
"Hurricane." 

The  Harvard-educated  congressman  also 
has  learned  that  legislation  needn't  always 
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be  enacted  to  have  an  effect.  Soon  after  he 
.t>egan  to  publicize  his  credit-card  legislation 
on  television  news  shows,  several  big  New 
York  banks  announced  that  they  were  low- 
ering their  interest-rate  charges  on  credit 
cards. 

Rep.  Schumer's  clout  has  l>een  augment- 
ed—and his  image  softened— by  his  associa- 
tion with  three,  more  senior  Democrats  who 
share  a  Capitol  Hill  town  house  with  him 
when  Congress  Is  in  session.  "We  tend  to 
give  him  some  guidance  so  he  doesn't  end 
up  going  off  the  edge,"  says  Rep.  Leon  Pa- 
netta  of  California,  one  of  the  three. 

The  house  mates  have  made  potent  legis- 
lative combinations.  Repe.  Schumer  and  Pa- 
netu  developed  compromises  that  led  to  the 
enactment  of  last  year's  sweeping  immigra- 
tion law.  Rep.  Schumer  enlisted  the  aid  of 
another  house  mate.  Rep.  Marty  Russo  of 
Illinois,  to  save  most  of  the  deductions  for 
state  and  local  taxes  In  last  year's  tax  over- 
haul. The  third  house  mate.  Rep.  George 
Miller  of  California,  serves  with  Rep.  Schu- 
mer on  the  high-profile  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  gave  Rep.  Schumer  the  idea  for 
the  credit-card  legislation. 

Rep.  Schumer's  activities  have  gained  him 
respect  among  his  colleagues  and  piqued  the 
interest  of  outsiders.  Some  politicians  have 
talked  to  him  at>out  running  for  mayor  of 
New  York  City.  But  Rep.  Schumer  says  he 
likes  it  in  the  House.  "There  aren't  just  five 
big  issues,  there  are  500,"  says  the  exut>er- 
ant  Rep.  Schumer.  "There's  a  need  here  for 
lots  of  people  to  l>e  involved." 


A  COUP  D'ETAT  POR  THE  TELE- 
COMMUNICA-nONS  TROIKA? 

HON.  JIM  SUTTERY 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSEMTATTVXS 

Monday.  June  29.  1987 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  haven't 
been  many  revolutionary  causes  around  the 
Congress  lately,  but  one  may  be  brewing  in 
Washington's  scorching  summer  heat  A  for- 
eign dictator  won't  cause  this  ona.  Instead, 
regulatory  problems  created  by  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Harold  Greene's  decision  on  sev- 
eral motions  to  modify  the  AT&T  consent 
decree  may  serve  as  catalyst  for  this  revolu- 
tion. 

The  timing  and  the  content  of  Judge 
Greene's  actions  are  certainly  critical  issues. 
However,  some  of  us  in  Congress  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  a  more  fundan)ental  question  that 
goes  beyond  the  specific  outcome  of  Judge 
Greene's  expected  decision:  Who's  in  charge 
of  implementing  congresswnally  mandated 
telecommunications  policy? 

I'm  concerned  that  after  all  tfie  dust  settles 
following  Judge  Greene's  decision,  we  won't 
have  clearly  articulated  policy  tor  regulators  to 
follow.  What  we'll  have  is  a  continuation  of 
tf>e  telecommunicatiorts  troika — and  not  a 
single-minded  one  at  that— consisting  of  ttie 
court  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  FCC. 
This  costly,  confusing,  arxJ  sometimes  contra- 
dictory regulatory  regime  should  be  seriously 
reexamined. 

No  one  at  the  tinoe  of  the  AT&T  divestiture 
expected  the  Federal  courts  and  the  Justice 
Department  [DOJ]  to  continue  such  an  active 
role  in  regulating  the  telecommunications  busi- 
ness. The  Bell  companies  filed  over  100  MFJ 
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waivers  during  the  last  5  years,  requesting 
clarification  of  decree  provisions.  No  one,  not 
tt>e  Justice  Department,  nor  the  judge,  nor  tt>e 
Congress  anticipated  this  kind  of  microman- 
agement  of  Vne  irtdustry. 

Over  ttie  past  several  years,  the  courts  and 
the  DOJ  have  addressed  a  variety  of  telecom- 
munications policy  questions.  Can  a  Bell  com- 
pany provide  time  and  weather  information; 
can  cellular  providers  offer  voice  storage  and 
retrieval  services;  can  a  Bell  company  provide 
private  inter-LATA  services  for  a  Government 
customer?  The  list  coukJ  go  on.  These  are  im- 
portant national  telecommunications  policy 
questions  and,  under  tt>e  cunent  regulatory 
regime,  the  appropriate  Government  entity  to 
determine  these  matters  is  unclear. 

The  potential  for  future  jurisdictional  prob- 
lems are  as  great  or  greater.  Let's  say  the 
judge  grants  certain  portions  of  the  motions  to 
alk>w  the  Bell  companies  to  enter  r>ew  lines  of 
business.  What  new  regulations  will  the  court 
attach?  How  wiH  ttiese  new  regulations  mesh 
with  FCC  guidelines?  Ttie  answers  are  un- 
clear. Judge  Greene's  actions  may  answer 
some  questions  only  at  the  expense  of  creat- 
ing a  host  of  new  onesi 

Congress  must  decide  if  the  cun-ent  system 
of  shared  Federal  telephone  regulation  is  in 
the  publk:  interest  Congress  established  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in  1934 
to  t>e  ttie  expert  agency  to  deal  with  tt>ese 
matters.  Ttie  Commission  tws  this  expertise; 
the  Federal  courts  do  not  The  Commission 
can  take  a  broad  view  of  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  ttie  entire  telecommunications 
industry  and  its  consumers;  ttie  Federal  courts 
cannot  Congress  created  the  Commission 
and  ttie  Commission  is  subject  to  legislative 
oversight:  the  Federal  courts  are  not 

Evidence  almost  10  years  okl  was  the  basis 
for  Judge  Greene's  apparent  rejectkxi  of  the 
FCC's  competence  to  regulate  ttie  telecom- 
munications industry— evidence  presented 
wtien  the  industry  structure  was  radically  dif- 
ferent and  when  the  FCC  itself  agreed  it  was 
unable  to  competently  regulate  the  predivesti- 
ture  AT&T  Co.  Times  have  changed,  the  in- 
dustry structure  has  changed,  and  the  FCC 
has  changed.  We  should  not  altow  10-year-otd 
facts  frustrate  Congress'  desire  for  coherent 
regulatmns. 

As  ttie  events  of  ttie  next  several  months 
unfoM,  I  hope  my  coUeagues  consider  these 
broader  questions  in  determining  legislatkxi 
related  to  the  AT&T  consent  decree  To 
modify  an  adage,  what  we  have  here  is  a  situ- 
ation where  too  many  cooks  may  be  spoiling 
the  regulatory  brotti — or  at  least  contusing 
ttiings  so  much  that  no  one's  really  in  charge. 
Congress  needs  to  take  charge.  One  expert 
Government  agency  stioukJ  implement  our 
pofides,  not  a  telecommunications  troika. 


INFORMING  CONSUMERS  ABOUT 
HOME  EQUITY  LOANS 


HON.  DAVID  L  PRICE 

OP  IfOHTH  CASOLIRA 
nr  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29.  1987 

Mr.  PRICE  of  ^4orth  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  soon  introduce  legislatkHi  which  will  pro- 
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vide  consumers  with  better  information  about 
home  equity  loans.  Home  equity  loans  pose 
unique  disclosure  protJiems  for  current  truttv 
in-lending  law  and  my  bill  will  ensure  that 
home  equity  loans  are  subject  to  disck>sures 
similar  to  ttiose  of  ottier  mortgage  products  so 
ttiat  consumers  tiave  ttie  at)ility  to  make  pru- 
dent credit  decisions.  It  v>nll  also  include  provi- 
sions to  stop  misleading  advertising  which  has 
t>een  used  t)y  some  financial  institutions  in 
promoting  this  new  type  of  credit  I  am  submit- 
ting for  ttie  Record  a  recent  Newsweek  arti- 
cle t>y  Jane  Bryant  Quinn  which  documents 
the  rising  popularity  of  fmme  equity  loans,  out- 
lines ttieir  potential  t>enefits  and  dangers,  and 
suggests  some  guidelines  ttiat  will  help  con- 
sumers make  more  informed  decisions. 
Your  Ouioi  to  Horn  Equrnxs 
(By  Jane  Bryant  Qulnn) 

Should  you  or  shouldn't  you  open  a  home- 
equity  line  of  credit?  At  first  glance,  it  looks 
like  the  deal  of  the  decade:  low  interest 
rates,  low  monthly  payments,  flexible 
terms,  tax  deductions.  A  lot  of  twrrowers 
truly  cannot  do  any  letter. 

Yet,  In  one  of  those  Ironies  typical  of 
banking,  home-equity  credit  lines  are  per- 
fect only  for  people  who  don't  reaUy  need 
them— and  pure  poison  for  people  who  do. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  loan  is  a  second  mort- 
gage against  your  house.  But  you  don't 
borrow  all  the  money  at  once.  Instead,  the 
bank  gives  you  a  large  line  of  credit— the 
amount  depending  on  your  Income,  the  size 
of  your  first  mortgage  and  the  value  of  your 
house. 

To  take  out  a  loan  against  your  credit  line, 
you  merely  write  a  check  or  put  down  a  spe- 
cial credit  card.  Repayment  schedules  are 
incredibly  loose,  often  lasting  20  years  or 
more.  Many  Iwrrowers  will  simply  carry 
their  loans  untU  the  house  is  sold  and  repay 
the  principal  then. 

SIZX  OP  TRX  PRIMT 

Much  of  the  advertising  for  home-equity 
lines  of  credit  has  also  been  incredibly  loose, 
with  the  relevance  of  the  Information  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  size  of  the  print. 
Here's  what  a  borrower  needs  to  know. 

1.  The  true  cost.  Most  lenders  charge  clos- 
ing costs  Just  as  they  would  on  any  other 
mortgage,  although  that  varies  by  state. 
There  may  be  origination  fees  of  1  to  3  per- 
cent and  annual  fees  of  $15  to  $100.  All 
these  charges  run  up  the  effective  Interest 
rate,  says  Prof.  Richard  Morse  of  Kansas 
State  University  (chart)— so  much  so  that 
other  types  of  loans  may  actually  be  cheap- 
er. The  best  home-equity  lines  carry  no,  or 
low,  upfront  fees. 

2.  How  much  money  you  need  right  now. 
Most  l)orrowers  open  the  largest  credit  line 
possible,  on  the  assumption  that  it  can't 
hurt.  But  It  can  hurt.  In  two  ways: 

First,  your  closing  costs  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  credit  line;  the  larger  the  line,  the 
more  you  pay.  If  you  then  twrrow  only  a 
small  amount  of  money,  your  effective  in- 
terest rate  snowballs.  Take,  for  example,  a 
$10,000  loan  against  a  $75,000  credit  line  at 
Chemical  Bank.  In  New  York  (where  fees 
are  high),  the  five-year  interest  rate  would 
be  19.5  percent,  Morse  says.  Second,  on  your 
credit  history,  the  total  amount  of  your 
credit  line  is  treated  as  an  ouUtandlng  loan, 
even  if  you  haven't  borrowed  against  it. 
That  could  keep  you  from  getting  a  lower- 
cost  loan  somewhere  else. 

3.  Whether  you  can  handle  a  big  variable- 
rate  loan.  A  majority  of  credit  lines  float 
with  the  prime  lending  rate— running  from 
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.5  to  3  percentage  points  higher.  If  Interest 
rates  rise,  so  do  your  payments. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  cost  of  a  rate 
rise  might  l>e  small.  On  a  $15,000  loan,  a 
jump  from  10  to  15  percent  might  add  only 
$44  to  your  monthly  payments  (if  you're  re- 
paying on  a  10-year  schedule).  Youll  be 
squeezed  a  little  harder,  however.  If  your 
first  mortgage  also  carries  a  variable  rate. 
And  you'll  hate  it,  if  inflation  goes  to  20  per- 
cent. 

To  protect  you  from  payment  shock,  a  few 
lenders  are  putting  caps  on  their  rates. 
Some  promise  that  you '31  pay  no  more  than 
an  extra  2  to  5  percentage  points  over  five 
years:  some  rates  stop  rising  at  16  to  20  per- 
cent. And  then  there's  Marine  Midland  in 
New  York.  Under  its  "cap,"  you  can  l»e 
charged  an  extra  4  percentage  points  a 
year- not  much  Inflation  protection  there. 

Here  and  there,  you'll  see  credit  Unes  with 
fixed  interest  rates.  A  Wells  Fargo  Credit 
Corp.,  headquarters  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  you 
might  pay  12.75  percent  plus  closing  costs. 
But  the  guarantee  lasts  only  for  five  years. 
After  that,  you  have  to  worry  al>out  rising 
rates  all  over  again. 

4.  How  fast  you  repay.  Lenders  love  all 
borrowers  who  repay  slowly— because  It 
means  you'll  pay  them  more.  For  the  first 
five  to  10  years,  you  may  have  to  pony  up 
only  the  interest  owed.  After  that,  the  prin- 
cipal falls  due  and  you'll  probably  have  to 
refinance  (watch  the  iMuikers  rub  their 
hands  in  glee).  When  loans  are  amortized, 
your  inintmiim  payments  might  cover  only  a 
few  dollars  of  principal  every  month,  creat- 
ing a  nearly  perpetual  debt.  To  avoid  these 
costs,  you  must  make  larger  payments  than 
required. 

1  love  good  home-equity  lines  for  l»orrow- 
ers  who:  repay  quickly;  have  cash  reserves 
to  eliminate  the  loan  if  interest  rates  get  too 
high;  substitute  home-equity  Iwrrowing  for 
more  expensive  credit  cards;  have  Incomes 
secure  enough  to  cover  rising  payments. 
"Money  is  money,"  says  David  Wyss  of  Data 
Resources,  Inc.  "Borrow  as  cheaply  as  you 
can." 

But  I  hate  them  for  Iwrrowers  who:  can 
afford  only  the  minitnnm  payments  (t>e- 
cause  they're  living  l>eyond  their  means): 
are  adding  to  debt  rather  than  substituting 
one  form  of  Iwrrowlng  for  another;  have  un- 
certain earnings;  spend  more  than  35  per- 
cent of  their  income  repaying  loans. 

The  squeezed  middle  class  will  l>e  the  most 
tempted  by  credit  lines,  even  though  the  tax 
deductions  are  more  limited  than  the  ads 
imply  (check  this  out  l>efore  l)orrowlng). 
What  they  like  most  is  the  idea  of  stretch- 
ing out  cons'omer  debt  over  20  years.  But 
look  at  it  this  way:  If  you  can't  pay  off  your 
regular  credit  cards,  everyone  gets  mad.  If 
you  can't  repay  your  credit  line,  they  fore- 
close. 

Thx  Rkal  Cost  op  CBSDrr 
The  true  Interest  rate  on  home-equity 
loans  is  higher  than  you  think,  counting 
fees  and  closing  costs.  Here's  what  you 
might  pay  for  $10,000  borrowed  against  a 
$25,000  line  of  credit,  asmimlng  current 
rates.  Fees  vary,  depending  on  your  state. 
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in  ttw  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  tfw  Bureau 
of  Ijtfid  Management  and  have  accepted  their 
suggestions  to  improve  ttw  bHI.  I  have  also  in- 
corporated the  suggestions  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  State  of  Utah  which  are  inter- 
ested in  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  see  prompt  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  pas- 
sage poeaibte  before  we  adjourn  this  year. 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

or  UTAH 
IH  THB  HOT7SX  OF  RKPRBSXNTATIVSS 

Monday.  June  29. 1987 

Ur.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Spertwr.  this  UN  which  I 
inlroduoe  today  corrects  perplaodng  land  prob- 
ianis  tfteding  a  small  Indten  tribe  located  in 
my  (Sstrict  along  the  west-central  border  of 
Utah.  The  members  of  the  Confederated 
Trt)es  of  the  Goehute  Reservation  have  lived 
for  more  than  80  years  within  a  designated 
area  beset  with  various  boundary  problems 
and  uncertainties.  While  these  dtfficulties  have 
been  recognized  for  some  time,  no  congres- 
sional action  has  yet  been  taken  to  resolve 
them.  This  tMll  is  virtually  identical  to  one 
which  I  introduced  late  last  term.  Time  corv 
straints  made  passage  iniposst)ie  at  that  time, 
but  I  am  confMent  that  ttie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Witt  be  able  to  consider  this  matter 
and  take  actkxi  during  this  first  session  of  this 
term.  Passage  wW  constitute  an  important  first 
step  toward  endhig  the  problems  whfch  these 
people  have  faced  for  several  generatkxis. 

The  Goahute  Reservation,  wt«ch  consists  of 
appfoximattey  95.000  acres,  straddles  the 
Utah-Nevada  border  about  40  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  Wendover.  When  established  by 
executive  orders  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  reservatton's  legal  description 
contained  an  error  wtiich  created  a  strip  of 
larxJ  mnning  through  the  middto  of  tfie  reser- 
vation approximately  one-quarter  mile  wide 
and  8  miles  iong.  Techracatty,  this  strip,  today, 
is  owned  by  the  United  States  and  is  adnwiis- 
tered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
The  bill  would  change  the  status  of  the  strip 
to  be  reservatkxi  land  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  tribe. 

Anwng  ttw  other  provisions  of  ttw  bill  are 
sectiora  wtiich  will  place  ttie  tribal  cemetery— 
now  owned  privately  by  ttie  tribe — in  trust 
status  akxtg  with  sunounding  BLM  land.  Other 
sectk)ns  wnll  combine  surface  and  subsurface 
interests  where  such  are  now  split  between 
trtMi  and  Federal  ownership. 

I  beieve  that  this  bM  is  noncontroversial 
and  w«  meet  with  the  support  of  the  tribe,  the 
norwlndtans  in  the  area,  and  affected  goverrv 
ment  agencies.  Last  year,  I  met  personalty 
with  members  of  the  tribal  government  and 
with  members  of  the  neighbortng  non-lfx«an 
community.  Their  concerns  and  interests  have 
been  carefully  noted  and  are  reflected  in  the 
draft  of  the  bil  which  I  introduce  today. 
Through  th»  process  of  meeting  with  the 
pubfc  and  receiving  their  comments.  I  believe 
I  have  been  able  to  eliminate  the  posstxlity  of 
tocal  obtections  to  the  bHI. 

In  addHion.  I  have  worked  ckMely  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETIN08 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digests-designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
pmpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  Infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  In  the  Elxtensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congbxssiohal 
RxcoRD  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
June  30,  1987,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rbcord. 

Mektings  Scheduled 

JULYl 
9:30  aju. 
Ranking.  Housing,  and  Url>an  Affairs 
Housing  and  UrlMUi  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  declining  &f- 
fordsbillty    of    home   ownership   and 
special  problems  of  first  time  home- 
buyers. 

SD-538 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  305.  to 
improve    the    administration    of    the 
commodity    distribution    program    of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to 
extend  the  eligibility  forms  of  assist- 
ance for  school  lunch  programs,  S.  94, 
to   provide   for   paid   advertising   for 
Florida-grown  strawlwrries  under  mar- 
keting orders,  and  other  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

SR-332 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  SulKommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legiBlatlon  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive clean  air  quality  standards. 

SD-400 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  n«.tinnMi  economy. 

SD-M2 


June  29,  1987 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  SulKsommlttee 
To  resume  bearings  on  8.  558,  to  revise 
the  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of 
fair  housing  imder  title  vm  of  the 
avll  Rlghte  Act  of  1968. 

SD-228 

Jt71.Y2 
9:30  ajn. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  statistics  for  Jime. 

SE>-628 
10:00  ajn. 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  national  economy. 

SEMI28 

JULY  7 
9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    resume    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
T.  Allan  McArtor,  of  Tennessee,  to  t>e 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SR-2S3 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investisate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JULY  8 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearinss  on  the  nominations  of 
Gerald  J.  McKleman.  of  Connecticut, 
to  t>e  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. O.  Wayne  Vance,  of  Virginia,  to 
t>e   General   Counsel   of   the   Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  Dale  A 
Petroskey,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Transportation. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Secret  BCllltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-325 


June  29,  1987 


I  JULY  9 
9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    continue    Joint   hearinss    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Martha  O.  Hesse,  of  Illinois,  to  l>e  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission. 

SD-366 
2:00  pjn 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 

IJULYIO 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair.  , 

I  SR-325 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  ITansactlons  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JULY  IS 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue  Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  «ith  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JULY  14 
9:00 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Sutx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates (or  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary assistance  programs. 

SD-138 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
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Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1006,  Geother- 
mal  Steam  Act  Amendments  of  1987. 

SD-366 
2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Sulx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  735,  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Sulx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  747,  to  establish 
a  motor  carrier  administration  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  S. 
861,  to  require  certain  actions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transi>ortatlon  regarding 
certain  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  carriers. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  lililltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  16 
9:30  am. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
Ocean  Policy  Study  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  glotial  climate 
change. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  prupus&is  to  resolve 
certain  problems  relating  to  the  stor- 
age of  high-level  radioactive  waste,  in- 
cluding S.  1007,  S.  1141,  S.  1211,  and  S. 
1266. 

SD-366 
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Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  8.  6.  Vet- 
erans' Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 
S.  9,  Service-Disabled  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Improvement  Act,  S.  917,  to  au- 
thorize a  headstone  aUowanoe  for  pre- 
purchased  grave  markers  and  to 
modify  ellgibUlty  requirements  to  the 
plot  aUowance.  8.  1090,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Insurance  Amendments, 
and  related  proposals,  and  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  disability  pay- 
ments based  on  nuclear-detonation  ra- 
diation exposure. 

8R-418 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  OpiMsltion 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BtUlding 

JULY  17 
9:30  am. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Sutxx>mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1277.  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1974  regarding  the  respon- 
sibiUties  of  broadcasting  Ucensees. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Sul>commlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  environ- 
mental and  safety  Issues  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  defense  materi- 
als production  reactors. 

SD-366 

JULY  20 
2:00  pjB. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1277,  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1974  regarding  the  respon- 
sibUities  of  broadcasting  licensees. 

SR-253 

JULY  21 
9:00  ajn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assesment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    resume    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
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2:00  pjn. 
Snercy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearin^a  on  S.  7.  to  provide  for 
protection  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
Calif omia  desert. 

SD-3M 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
(»  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JULY  22 
»:30ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

SD-3M 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources.  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  infrastruc- 
ture issues. 

SI>-406 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 
2:00  pjn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Darrell  M.  Trent,  of  Kintiiw.  Robert 
D.  Orr.  of  Indiana,  and  Charles  Luna, 
of  Texas,  each  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 

SR-253 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 

JT7LT23 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  7,  to  provide 
for  protection  of  the  public  lands  in 
the  California  desert. 

SD-3M 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 

Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 

To  continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 

House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JULY  24 

9:30  ajXL 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JX7LY27 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Mlllt.ary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  export 
financing  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
9:30  a-m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  create  an  independent  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

SR-253 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JULY  29 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Ocean  Policy 
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study  to  examine  plastic  pollution  in 
the  marine  environment. 

SR-253 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Select   on   Secret   Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To    continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  30 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  582  and  S.  876, 
bills  to  provide  for  improved  air  trans- 
portation to  small  communities. 

SR-253 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Select   on  Secret   Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  889,  to  provide 
for  fair  marketing  practices  for  certain 
encrypted  satellite  communications. 

SR-253 

AUGUST  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   restmie    hearings   with   the   House 
Select      Committee      to      Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
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AUGUST  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

I  2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

AUGUST  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

j  2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

AUGUST  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

AUGUST  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-192 
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9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 


CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE30 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  UrlMUi  Affairs 
Securities  Sulxxtmmittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1380,  to  pro- 
vide a  statutory  definition  of  insider 
trading  under  the  Federal  securities 
laws. 

SD-538 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:40  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Kxnr 
CoifRAO,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 


PRAYm 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ}..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

O  Lord,  77u>«  haat  searched  me,  and 
knoton  me.  Thou  knotoest  my  dotonsit- 
ting  and  mine  uprising:  thou  under- 
standeat  my  thought  aJaroff.—Paaim 
139:1-2. 

Omniscient  Ood.  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  the  prophet  Samuel  reminds 
us  that  "•  *  •  the  Lord  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth:  for  man  looketh  on  the 
outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord 
loolEeth  on  the  heart."  (I  Samuel  16: 
7).  As  the  Senate  struggles  with  diffi- 
cult decisions,  may  they  be  aware  of 
this  penetrating  gaze  of  God  upon 
them  inwardly.  Help  us  all  to  see. 
Lord,  that  You  are  aware  of  our  moti- 
vation—that why  we  do  what  we  do  is 
as  important  as  what  we  do.  You  know 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  good 
things  for  wrong  reasons  or  wrong 
things  for  right  reasons  and  You  see 
behind  the  deed  to  the  motive.  Give  us 
Your  wisdom.  Mighty  God,  that  the 
wUl  of  the  Senate  wlU  correspond  to 
Your  way  and  that  Your  will  be  done 
on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  In  Jesus' 
name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  STxinns]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

U.S.  SKIf  ATK. 
PRSSIDKirr  PRO  TDIPORX, 

Wathinffton,  DC,  June  30,  1987. 
Tb  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of   the   Standing   Rules   of   the   Senate.    I 
hereby     appoint     the     Honorable      Kbtt 
ComAS,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
JOHH  C.  Stknitis, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.   CONRAD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tiiesday,  June  23,  1987) 

(1)  E^on  Amendment  No.  349,  to  require 
that  imported  food  be  labeled  to  specify  the 
country  of  origin. 

(3)  Division  II  of  Oramm  Amendment  No. 
350,  that  the  Senate  and  House  shall  each 
vote  to  approve  or  reject  a  Joint  resolution 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  require  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
no  later  than  October  15. 1987. 

(3)  Byrd  Amendment  No.  354  (to  Division 
n  of  Gramm  Amendment  No.  350),  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  to  provide  that  no 
action  shall  be  taken  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  require  a  balanced 
budget  until  the  President  submits  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  until  the  Senate  has 
adopted  S.  2,  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1987,  as  amended.  If  amended. 

AMENDHKHT  NO.  349 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  wlU  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  Exon  amendment  No.  349.  Time 
for  debate  on  this  amendment  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  myself  whatever 
time  may  be  needed.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  due  to  a 
meeting  at  the  White  House  where  the 
Senate  leadership  has  been  called 
down,  I  will  t>e  asldng,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate  this  morning 
under  the  time  agreement,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock. 
We  have  no  scheduled  time  for  morn- 
ing business  this  morning  but,  at  this 
time,  before  we  begin  debate,  out  of 
the  time  reserved  for  the  Senator 
from  Nebraslca.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Nebraska. 


OBOHBUS  TRADE  AND 
COMPETTnVENESS  ACT  OF  1987 
Pending: 


WHAT  WE  MUST  DO  TO  STOP 
NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
how  do  we  diminish  the  prospects  of 
nuclear  war? 

First,  we  push  for  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  nuclear 
weapons  to  weapons  that  provide  the 
most  credible  deterrence. 

Second,  we  strive  to  agree  to  elimi- 
nate on  both  sides  the  least-stable, 
hair-trigger,  use-it-or-lose-it  weapons. 

Third,  we  work  to  negotiate  a 
mutual  absolute  minimum  on  the 
number  of  persons  empowered  to  fire 
any  nuclear  weapons  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 


Fourth,  we  negotiate  a  reasonable 
balance  for  both  superpowers  in  con- 
ventional armaments;  that  is,  the  same 
number  of  planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  so 
forth,  of  the  same  general  class,  also 
the  same  number  of  troops  under 
arms. 

Fifth,  we  provide  for  an  active  and 
aggressive  United  States-Russian  con- 
sultative commission,  authorized  to  in- 
vestigate promptly  and  fully  any  al- 
leged violation  by  either  superpower 
of  any  agreement.  The  consultative 
commission  should  be  required  to 
make  a  publicly  released  report  on  its 
findings. 

Then  we  take  the  really  Important 
steps. 

Sixth,  we  promote  a  comprehensive 
program  of  cultural,  scientific,  educa- 
tional, athletic,  commercial,  agricul- 
tural relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
with  widespread  visits  between  the 
Soviet  people  and  the  American 
people  involving  very  large  numbers 
on  both  sides. 

Seventh,  we  make  a  very  vigorous 
effort  to  involve  the  Soviets  in  Joint 
projects,  such  as  the  trip  to  Mars,  and 
joint  economic  assistance  to  Third 
World  countries. 

Eighth,  we  press  hard  for  publicly 
televised  debates  with  the  broadest 
possible  audiences  in  both  countries 
probing  issues  that  both  divide  and 
unite  our  countries. 

Ninth,  we  challenge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  permit  the  exchange  of  the 
largest  possible  number  of  teachers  on 
such  subjects  as  the  literature  of  both 
countries,  the  economy  of  both  coun- 
tries, the  theater  in  both  countries, 
the  political  structure  and  opportuni- 
ties in  both  countries. 

Tenth,  we  offer  a  series  of  cash 
prizes  for  the  citizens  of  each  of  the 
two  superpowers  who  make  the  big- 
gest contribution  each  month  to  peace 
and  understanding  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

Everything  we  desire  in  life:  Free- 
dom, opportunity,  material  well-being, 
cultural  enrichment  and,  indeed,  life 
itself  depends  on  peace  between  the 
two  superpowers.  Americans  are  deter- 
mined to  live  in  freedom  with  free  eco- 
nomic institutions.  We  are  determined 
to  preserve  our  freedom  to  own  private 
property.  We  must  save  our  freedom 
to  speak  and  criticize,  to  worship  and 
travel  and  work  wherever,  whenever 
and  however  we  wish.  Russian  citizens 
have  lived  for  70  years  in  a  Communist 
system.  We  Americans  understand 
that  that  system  does  not  permit  any 


of  our  important  freedoms.  It  provides 
nothing  like  our  widespread  economic 
opportunity.  Secretary  Gorbachev  and 
his  Politburo  comrades,  of  course, 
maintain  their  system  is  superior.  We 
believe  it  is  in  virtually  every  way  infe- 
rior, demonstrably  inferior. 

This  Senator  firmly  contends  that 
the  kind  of  close  association  between 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
people  of  America  that  I  have  Just  dis- 
cussed over  a  period  of  years  will  move 
the  Soviet  Union  much  closer  to  free- 
dom. I  am  sure  the  Soviet  leaders 
would  tell  us  that  their  system  would 
prevail  if  it  were  subject  to  free  and 
open  exchange  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens and  debate. 

Why  not  challenge  the  Soviets  to 
help  build  a  peaceful  world  by  taking 
part  in  this  kind  of  friendly,  coopera- 
tive competition.  What  have  we  got  to 
lose?  And  consider  what  we  have  to 
win:  First  and  above  all  we  win  a  more 
peaceful  world.  The  hatred,  the  fear, 
the  hostility  on  both  sides  caused  by 
ignorance  and  distrust  would  surely  di- 
minish. Warm,  human  friendliness  be- 
tween Russians  and  Americans  would 
certainly  grow  as  our  associations  de- 
veloped. We  know  we  could  teach  the 
Soviets  the  immense  fruits  and  bene- 
fits of  free,  open  competition  in  eco- 
nomic endeavors  and  in  discussion  and 
argimient.  They  undoubtedly  believe 
they  could  teach  us  a  great  deal  about 
the  human  benefits  of  cooperation 
and  Joint  endeavors. 

It  is  hard  for  this  Senator  to  under- 
stand why  any  American  who  loves 
this  country,  why  any  American  who 
has  pride  in  our  institutions  and  faith 
in  the  power  and  strength  of  freedom 
could  object  to  such  a  proposal  or, 
indeed,  resist  the  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge the  Soviet  Union,  the  country 
that  is  our  great  potential  military  and 
ideological  adversary  to  compete 
peacefully  but  vigorously  for  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  on 
both  sides. 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  idencifie*  ttatements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Memt>er  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


OUTGOING  FEDERAL  HOME 
LOAN  BANK  BOARD:  CHAIR- 
MAN EDWIN  GRAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  the  last  day  that  Edwin  Gray 
will  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  happy  time 
for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  or  its  Chairman.  He  confronted 
an  industry  in  a  state  of  revolutionary 
change.  He  confronted  a  record 
number  of  failures.  Some  sections  of 
the  country  have  been  battered  eco- 
nomically, and  their  thrifts  have  re- 
flected the  trouble.  In  Ohio  and  Mary- 
land, State-governed,  privately  insured 
thrifts  collapsed,  threatening  the  via- 
bility of  federally  insured  thrifts.  Yet 
during  his  4-year  term,  Ed  Gray  has 
navigated  through  these  storms  and 
shoals. 


While  he  was  a  controversial  leader 
who  made  some  bitter  enemies,  I  stand 
here  to  commend  his  record.  In  fact,  I 
think  the  ability  of  a  reg\ilator  to 
make  decisions  unpopular  with  indus- 
try is  an  honorable  badge  of  independ- 
ence. 

Perhaps  his  first  important  step  was 
the  abolishment  of  a  scam  some 
thrifts  used  to  grow  beyond  their  cap- 
ital means.  It  was  known  as  a  5-year 
rolling  average.  Thrifts  are  and  were 
required  to  keep  a  cushion  of  capital 
to  protect  against  losses.  Under  the  5- 
year  rolling  average,  however,  that 
cushion  needn't  be  in  place  at  any 
given  time,  but  simply  on  balance  over 
a  period  of  years.  With  it,  we  wit- 
nessed thrifts  extending  bad  loans  and 
growing  to  a  threatening  size.  Ed  Gray 
wisely  dropped  this  method,  and 
adopted  a  strict  capital  rule,  even 
tightening  it  over  a  period  of  years 
from  3  percent  of  assets,  to  6  percent 
of  assets. 

His  most  bitter— and  most  impor- 
tant— battle  has  been  waged  against 
direct  investments.  Thrifts  were  cre- 
ated to  make  home  loans.  Deregula- 
tion on  the  State  and  Federal  levels, 
however,  has  spawned  what  outgoing 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  has  termed  "kamikaze"  bank- 
ers. By  using  federally  insured  depos- 
its to  make  speculative  direct  invest- 
ments, some  thrifts  gamble  for  big 
profits.  Some,  in  fact,  do  earn  fast,  fat 
bucks,  and  these  executives  vocally 
defend  direct  investments  against  the 
likes  of  Ed  Gray.  But  Gray  has  spent 
years  picking  up  the  wreckage  from 
those  who  lost  depositors'  money  on 
direct  investments. 

Gray  instituted  a  tough  rule  limiting 
direct  investments  to  those  thrifts 
with  6-percent  capital,  and  then  limit- 
ed those  direct  investments  to  about 
three-times  capital. 

Ed  Gray  didn't  win  every  fight.  One 
unsuccessful  offensive  was  launched 
against  brokered  deposits.  This  is 
where  a  broker  packages  investments 
of  individual  deposits  in  multimillion 
deals,  and  offers  to  the  highest  inter- 
est-paying thrift.  The  package  is  struc- 
tured to  take  advantage  of  thrift  in- 
surance that  covers  each  individual 
whose  money  is  part  of  the  package  up 
to  $100,000.  Usually,  brokers  place  the 
deposits  with  thrifts  desparately 
thirsty  for  cash.  From  Ed  Gray's  posi- 
tion as  the  head  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
this  simply  directed  deposits  into  the 
very  institutions  who  would  soon  faU 
and  whose  depositors  he  would  soon 
have  to  pay  off.  From  a  public  policy 
standpoint,  brokered  deposits  also 
sucked  money  from  communities. 

In  a  sense,  he  did  snatch  victory 
from  defeat  here;  when  the  courts 
threw  out  his  rule,  he  turned  to  the 
net  worth  requirement  to  protect 
thrifts. 


Managing  the  carnage  left  by  kami- 
Icaze  thrift  executives  has  been  a 
major  chore.  Because  thrifts  were 
once  a  conservatively  run  lot,  and  fail- 
ures were  few,  the  examination  and 
supervision  staff  was  modest.  With 
record  failures,  however.  Gray  beefed 
up  the  staff.  He  doubled  the  examina- 
tion force,  and  tripled  the  supervia(H7 
staff. 

As  Ekl  Gray  leaves  Washington,  Con- 
gress is  on  the  verge  of  handing  him  a 
final  victory— recapitalization  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  Once  again,  he  waged  an 
unpopular  battle.  Gray  has  champi- 
oned a  plan  to  tap  the  surplus  of  the 
12  district  Federal  home  loan  banks 
into  a  loan  of  $15  billion.  This  plan 
has  angered  many  thrift  executives 
who,  understandably,  don't  want  to  be 
saddled  with  this  debt.  Nevertheless, 
he  convinced  many  of  us  in  Congress 
of  the  plan's  merits.  I  endorsed  this 
plan  with  one  important  caveat— that 
Congress  approve  the  first  2  years  of 
the  plsui,  authorizing  a  $7.5  billion  re- 
capitalization figure.  I  am  confident 
that  Congress  will  soon  complete  work 
and  institute  the  plan. 

Ed  Gray  has  not  solved  all  of  the 
problems  of  the  industry,  and  his  suc- 
cessor inherits  an  enormous  chaUenge. 
But  I  think  Congress  owes  Ed  Gray  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  valiant  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Nebraska.  I  yield  the  floor. 


OMNIBUS  TRADE  AND 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OF  1987 

(The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bilL) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  might  be  neces- 
sary. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UITTII.  1 1  A.M. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  10  a.m.  or 
upon  the  yielding  back  of  any  time 
under  the  time  agreement,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  today  and 
that  the  vote  on  the  amendment  occur 
at  11  a.m.  rather  than  as  previously 
scheduled  at  10  a.m.  for  the  reasons 
that  I  outlined  in  my  opening  state- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  for  his  courtesy  in 
agreeing  to  a  consideration  of  this 
amendment  today.  I  also  thank  Sena- 
tor Packwood,  Senator  Bentsen,  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Sen- 
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ator  Btsd,  and  the  distinculshed  Re- 
publican leader.  Senator  Dole,  for 
thflir  assistance  In  this. 

iVe  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  Senator  Leahy,  and  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  best  trade  legis- 
lation, the  most  effective  legislation  is 
that  which  has  the  widest  support. 
This  is  particularly  true  Ln  agriculture 
where  we  now  have  a  special  track  in 
the  OATT  talks  in  Geneva  and  the 
entire  world  is  watching  very  closely 
what  Congress  will  do  in  the  way  of 
agricultural  trade  legislation. 

When  we  passed  the  agriculture  title 
for  this  biU  out  of  committee  it  was  by 
unanimous  vote  and  I  hope  we  can 
keep  this  record  of  strong  support  for 
agricultural  legislation  in  the  trade 
bilL 

When  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  sent  a  "E>ear  Col- 
league" about  the  labeling  issue  on 
May  20. 1  read  the  letter  with  great  in- 
terest and  instructed  staff  to  look  into 
this  idea. 

Our  conclusion  can  be  summed  up  in 
two  points: 

First  of  all,  anything  that  helps  the 
consumer  to  better  understand  what 
he  or  she  is  buying  is  a  good  thing  and 
we  ought  to  work  to  that  end. 

Second,  our  food  production  and  dis- 
tribution process  is  so  large  and  so 
complex  that  the  actual  implementa- 
tion of  this  idea  of  labeling  food  with 
Imported  ingredients  must  be  carefully 
thought  out. 

I  would  like  to  list  some  of  the  spe- 
cific points  or  questions  that  have 
been  raised  in  our  study  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment  that  relate  to  the 
effects  it  might  have  on  producers  and 
consumers  here  in  the  United  States. 

First  of  all,  the  amendment  says 
that  labeling  should  occur  where  the 
product  has  "A  significant  amoimt  of 
imported  ingredients."  "Significant" 
could  mean  many  things  to  many 
people  and  the  amendment  has  no  fur- 
ther explanation  of  this  term. 

In  short,  the  amendment  is  hopeless- 
ly vague  on  the  critical  point  at  issue 
to  begin  with.  "Significant,"  without 
definition,  allows  enormous  ground  for 
interpretation. 

Second,  imported  products  can  go 
through  several  stages  of  processing 
and  through  several  processors  before 
they  get  to  the  consumer.  For  exam- 
ple, tomatoes  might  be  imported  by 
one  company,  sold  in  lots  to  several 
others,  processed  into  paste  or  sauce 
by  others,  sold  on  to  food  processors 
who  make  the  final  product,  then  sold 
to  retailers  and  then  to  the  consumers. 
Along  the  way.  the  imported  ingredi- 
ent could  be  mixed  with  home-grown 
products.  Which  of  these  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  reported  if  the  product 
has  imported  ingredients? 

How  wiU  the  FDA  and  USDA  be  able 
to  certify  the  imported  content  of  a 
product?  For  example,  how  would  the 
Government  know  if  canned  tuna  fish 


came  from  American  or  Canadian  or 
Mexican  waters  or  international 
waters? 

Let's  take  the  situation  of  fruit 
juices.  You  might  buy  frozen  orange 
juice  made  from  concentrate  produced 
in  huge  batches  by  a  manufacturer. 
Sometimes  that  company  uses  Florida 
oranges,  sometimes  Brazilian,  some- 
times Israeli  oranges,  and  so  forth? 
Would  he  be  required  to  keep  each 
batch  of  concentrate  separate  so  he 
could  put  the  proper  labeling  on  the 
can? 

This  amendment  would  seem  to  re- 
quire a  considerable  amount  of  extra 
recordkeeping  and  this  will  cost  some- 
thing and  that  cost  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  Do  we  have  any  stud- 
ies as  to  how  much  the  labeling  of  im- 
ported ingredients  might  add  to  the 
cost  of  groceries? 

We  also  have  a  lot  of  products- 
cocoa,  coffee,  spices,  flavorings,  and  so 
forth— that  we  don't  produce  at  all 
here  in  the  United  States.  All  of  these 
are  imported  and  everyone  luiows 
that.  Would  these  still  require  an  im- 
ported Ingredient  label  as  weU? 

A  pound  of  coffee  could  come  from 
several  countries— Brazil,  Uganda, 
Kenya.  Colombia,  for  example.  Would 
the  label  list  each  of  these  countries  or 
could  it  just  say  that  the  ingredients 
are  imported? 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  trade 
disputes  the  United  States  has  with 
the  European  Community  and  other 
trading  partners  over  import  barriers. 
Each  side  sees  the  other  as  sometimes 
using  technical  regulations  such  as  la- 
beling, processing  standards,  and  so 
forth,  to  block  the  other's  exports. 
This  year  USDA  reports  that  export 
of  American  processed  foods — high- 
value  products— will  be  at  record  levels 
in  both  volume  and  value.  Have  we 
done  any  checking  to  make  sure  this 
labeling  requirement  won't  be  used 
against  us  by  other  countries  and 
thereby  hurt  oiu-  own  sales  overseas? 
The  last  thing  we  ought  to  be  doing  in 
the  trade  bill  is  passing  legislation 
which  will  end  up  hurting  our  own  ex- 
ports. 

Would  fresh  produce— bananas,  or- 
anges, lemons,  nuts,  berries,  and  so 
forth— have  to  be  labeled  and  would 
the  grocer  or  broker  have  to  label 
them  individually  or  in  lots?  Would 
there  be  any  standards  for  this  kind  of 
lat>eling  and  who  would  decide  what 
those  standards  are? 

There  are  tens  of  thoiisands  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  grocers  and 
food  processors  across  the  United 
States.  Have  we  done  any  thinlting 
about  how  these  people  and  their  cus- 
tomers are  affected  by  this  type  of  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  with 
many  other  questions  to  ask  or  points 
to  raise.  I  would  only  suggest  that  this 
is  the  tjrpe  of  issue— and  there  are 
dozens  of  them  related  to  or  proposed 


in  this  bill— that  need  careful  consider- 
ation and  thought  which  is  more  than 
we  can  do  in  a  few  minutes  of  debate 
here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

For  this  kind  of  legislation,  we  ought 
to  sit  down  at  length  with  farmers  and 
growers,  consumer  groups,  producers, 
importers,  grocers,  and  the  Govern- 
ment regulators  who  have  experience 
in  this  area  and  hear  what  they  have 
to  say.  To  my  knowledge,  no  such 
hearings  have  been  held  on  this  sub- 
ject, not  by  my  committee  which 
would  normally  have  some  jurisdiction 
in  this  matter. 

The  idea  behind  this  amendment  is  a 
good  one.  as  I  have  said,  but  I  assume 
the  amendment  has  support  because 
of  its  good  intentions  and  because  the 
wording  is  so  general  that  many 
people  will  have  many  interpretations 
about  how  it  will  be  carried  out.  But 
good  intentions  and  uncertain  inter- 
pretations are  not  a  good  formula  for 
trade  legislation.  I  would  hope  we 
could  do  better  than  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  add  further,  paren- 
thetically, from  my  visit  with  Helmut 
Kohl  in  Germany  yesterday  on  this 
very  specific  subject,  it  is  pertinent  to 
the  GATT  situation  and  the  whole 
problem  of  retaliation.  The  distin- 
guished German  Chancellor  said  that 
he  would  go  from  the  meeting  we  had 
yesterday  and  oppose  the  oils  and  fats 
tax  because  he  knows  there  will  be  re- 
taliation in  the  event  American  agri- 
culture is  injured.  But  he  said: 

Correspondingly,  In  your  trade  bill,  please 
desist  from  all  sorts  of  things  which  lead  to 
the  potential  for  retaliation  as  you  are  in- 
volved in  exporting  and  so  are  we. 

I  think  that  is  a  good  point  and.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  as  we  get  into  the 
minutia  of  the  trade  bUl,  and  I  regard 
this  as  minutia,  that  we  do  not  suc- 
cumb to  what  are  meant  to  be  good  in- 
tentions but  turn  out  to  be  very  bad 
law.  I  hope  the  Senators  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  on  offering  this 
most  important  amendment  and  wish 
to  be  added  as  cosponsor.  American 
consumers  have  a  right  to  know  if 
their  food  comes  from  U.S.  farms, 
which  must  adhere  to  strict  USDA  and 
EPA  guidelines  on  pesticide  and  herbi- 
cide usage,  or  if  it  comes  from  coun- 
tries that  have  no  understanding  of 
the  terms  "tolerance  levels  and  action 
levels"  and  little  concern  for  the 
health  of  their  consuming  public. 

I  was  astounded  to  learn  last  year 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion inspects  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  imported 
into  the  United  States  for  illegal  pesti- 
cide residues.  In  that  vein,  is  it  your 
intention  that  the  term  "food  prod- 
ucts" as  used  in  your  amendment  in- 
cludes all  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables? 


Mr.  e:X0N.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  clarification  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  2  minutes  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
have  very  much  admired  his  work  over 
a  long  period  of  time  in  this  area. 

This  amendment  requires  a  country 
of  origin  label  on  foods  which  are  im- 
ported or  contain  a  significant  amount 
of  imported  ingredients. 

I  have  been  a  long-time  supporter  of 
this  kind  of  activity.  Maybe  we  can  get 
it  done  yet.  It  is  long  past  due.  It  is 
fair,  it  is  simple,  it  in  no  way  restricts 
the  flow  of  imports.  It  is  not  protec- 
tionist. I  have  no  desire  to  be  involved 
in  that.  We  just  want  to  see  food  treat- 
ed the  same  as  clothing  or  the  same  as 
manufactured  goods. 

It  provides  the  American  consumer 
with  the  means  to  make  an  informed 
choice.  That  Is  what  we  are  up  to. 

It  was  interesting,  in  a  consumer 
survey  commissioned  by  the  American 
Sheep  Producers  Council,  to  note  that 
one-third  of  supermarlcet  shoppers 
thought  that  the  USDA  inspection 
certificates  on  the  meat  meant  that 
the  products  were  raised  in  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  mean  that  at  all. 
The  USDA  inspects  both  domestic  and 
foreign  meats. 

Some  tell  us  that  this  amendment  is 
not  fair;  that  it  treats  foreign  goods 
differently  from  domestic  agricultural 
products.  Well,  I  cannot  speak  for  my 
feUow  cosponsors,  Mr.  President,  but  I 
see  nothing  wrong,  then,  with  labeling 
our  own  foods  as  USA  raised.  You 
could  do  that.  That  is  not  offensive.  It 
is  not  GATT  restrictive. 

We  in  Wyoming  are  just  beginning 
to  market  our  own  special  beef.  We  are 
proud  and  eager  to  say  it  was  raised 
right  there  in  Wyoming  and  we  have  a 
label  that  identifies  it  as  such,  offering 
both  "Wyoming  lean"  and  Wyoming 
choice."  I  do  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment.  Let  us  give 
consiuners  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
choice.  It  is  long  overdue  and  it  is  very 
fair. 

Let  us  just  remember  that  in  label- 
ing in  international  trade,  what  is 
good  for  blouses  is  good  for  beef. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  How  much  time  is  there 
remaining  in  the  time  that  was  re- 
served both  for  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  Indiana. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Eight  seconds  for  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
brasica  has  2  minutes  and  4  seconds. 

Mr.  EXON.  How  much  time?  Eight 
seconds? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  in  support  of 
the  legislation  from  the  American  Ag- 


riculture Movement  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AKERICAM  AGRICTn.TUaB 

MovEMKirT,  Inc.. 
Wathington,  DC,  June  29, 1987. 
Hon.  Jamks  Exon, 
Senate  Hart  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Exon:  The  American  Agri- 
culture Movement  appreciates  your  effort 
enact  labeling  legislation  for  agriculture 
ii..^rts.  AAM  has  long  supported  the  label- 
ing of  imports  as  to  the  country  of  origin  for 
the  protection  of  producers  and  consumers 
alike. 

We  believe  that  if  American  consumers 
have  the  right  to  choose  the  country  of 
origin  for  their  clothing,  automobiles  and 
literally  hundreds  of  other  consumer  prod- 
ucts, it  is  equally  important  to  be  able  to 
choose,  or  at  least  know,  what  country  the 
food  they  buy  is  from. 

U.S.  producers  are  also  under  strict  pro- 
duction standards,  unlike  many  other  pro- 
ducing nations  around  the  world.  In  many 
cases  American  consumers  buy  foreign  agri- 
cultural products  that  do  not  meet  the  her- 
bicide and  pesticide  restrictions  imposed 
upon  U.S.  products. 

Legislation  requiring  the  labeling  of  im- 
ports would  be  a  major  step  toward  ensuring 
safe  food  for  V£.  consumers  and  a  fair  play- 
ing field  for  our  producers. 

Again  we  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
continued  effort  and  hard  work  for  all 
Americans. 

Sincerely, 

DAvn>  Senter. 
National  Director. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  my  colleague 
from  Indiana.  The  reason  that  he 
gives  for  opposing  this  amendment  are 
the  same  old  reasons  that  we  heard 
for  a  long,  long  time  from  people  that 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  until  we 
have  studied  it  further. 

Last  year.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  for  the  first  time  in  a 
long,  long  time  we  had,  over  a  period 
of  about  90  days  more  food  was  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  than 
was  exported.  That  is  some  Idnd  of  a 
new  record. 

This  bQl  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  stopping  the  Importation.  It 
simply  says  that  when  you  have  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  foreign-produced 
food,  that  the  consumer  has  a  right  to 
luiow  that. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is 
criticism  that  this  is  vague. 

In  the  original  piece  of  legislation  we 
had,  more  than  10  percent  that  had  to 
be  labeled.  We  luiocked  that  out  be- 
cause we  felt,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  suggestion,  that  it  is  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  make  the  determination  of 
what  is  proper  and  reasonable.  If  they 
do  not  want  to  do  the  job.  then  this 
bill  is  going  to  be  meaningless. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  con- 
tinue debate  on  the  Pood  Labeling  Act 
of   1987.  The  amendment  before  the 


Senate  would  require  food  products 
which  are  imported  or  contain  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  imported  ingredients 
be  labeled  as  such.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  commissioner  of  the  FDA 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall, 
within  6  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment, issue  regulations  to  provide 
to  the  extent  practicable  for  the  label- 
ing of  food  products  which  are  import- 
ed or  contain  a  significant  amount  of 
imported  ingredients. 

"The  amendment  presents  the  Senate 
a  simple  question:  Should  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  have  the  right  to  know 
what  he  or  she  consumes?  Customs 
regulations  cover  the  labeling  of  food 
coming  into  the  United  States  at  the 
border.  However,  at  the  retail  level, 
there  are  considerable  gaps  in  the  la- 
beling rules.  For  example,  if  an  im- 
ported component  of  a  food  product 
goes  through  a  "substantial  transfor- 
mation," the  imported  portion  gener- 
ally  does  not  have  to  be  labeled  as  im- 
ported. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  there 
will  be  certain  "hard  cases"  where  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible to  label  certain  products  by 
true  country  of  origin.  The  legislation 
before  the  Senate  is  carefully  drafted 
to  give  the  Commissioner  of  the  FDA 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  stif- 
ficient  discretion  to  accommodate 
these  special  cases. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
simply  to  provide  the  consumer  with 
sufficient  information.  Imported 
clothing  is  labeled  to  reflect  the  coun- 
try of  origin,  certainly,  imported  food 
should  also  be  labeled  to  reflect  the 
country  of  origin.  If  American  con- 
sumers have  the  right  to  know  what 
they  are  putting  on  their  bodies,  they 
should  have  the  right  to  know  what 
they  are  putting  into  their  bodies. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
maintains  a  relatively  open  border  to 
imported  foods.  Food  imports  have  in- 
creased dramatically  in  the  last  several 
years  and  the  United  States  last  year. 
Advocates  of  imlimited  free  trade  sug- 
gest that  the  growth  of  imported  foods 
represents  consumer  preference.  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  most 
Americans  are  unaware  that  they  are 
consuming  imported  food  products. 
Without  meaningful  labeling  require- 
ments, it  is  impossible  for  consimiers 
to  express  their  preference.  Therefore, 
the  consumption  of  imported  food  is 
not  a  free  choice  or  a  conscious  deci- 
sion. 

For  free  trade  to  be  equated  with 
consumer  preference,  consumers  need 
to  l>e  given  the  opportunity  to  choose. 
That  opportunity  depends  on  knowl- 
edge. 

This  legislation  represents  the  es- 
sence of  free  trade.  If  this  amendment 
should  become  law.  American  consum- 
ers would  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
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make  informed  choices  about  the  food 
they  consume. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
produces  the  finest  food  products  in 
the  world.  I  am  confident  that  given 
an  informed  choice,  that  Americans 
will  freely  exercise  their  preference 
for  home  grown  American  food  orod- 
ucts. 

The  amendment  is  simple  and  fair. 
Foods  which  are  imported  or  contain 
imported  ingredients  should  be  labeled 
as  such. 

I  thank  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  for  their  support  and  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Grahak  of  Florida  and 
Mr.  Cohen  of  Maine  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Who  jields  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  47  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  if  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana will  agree  to  yield  back  his  time, 
and  then  have  the  recess  as  previously 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
California  if  he  is  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  wn^SON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
both  my  colleague  from  Nebraska  and 
my  colleague  from  Indiana  if  they 
would  withhold  an  objection  to  a 
unanimous  consent  request.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  request  would  be  to  ask  for 
5  minutes  to  address  the  question  and 
not  favoring  either  side  but  simply  to 
shed  additional  light.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  important  subject  and  there  has 
not  been  a  great  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  it  this  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  not  recess 
until  11  a.m..  but  that,  instead,  5  min- 
utes be  granted  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  this  subject. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  ob- 
jects. 

RSCESS  UMTTL  1 1  A.M. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess  until 
11  aan. 

Thereupon,  at  10:01  a.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  11  a.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate    reassembles    when    called    to 


order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Fowler]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  we 
proceed  with  the  vote  that  was  previ- 
ously scheduled.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote,  I 
have  a  conflict  of  interest.  I  therefore 
vote  "Present." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bioeh],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  InouYE],  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  SmoN]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran] and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Murkom^ski],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73, 
nays  19.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  169  Leg.] 

YEAS— 73 


NAYS— 1» 


Adams 

Oam 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Peu 

Baucus 

Orahani 

Preaaler 

Bentsen 

Gramin 

Pryor 

Orasaley 

RekJ 

Bond 

Harkln 

Riegle 

Boren 

Hecht 

Rnrkefeller 

BoKhwitz 

Henin 

Sanlord 

Breaux 

Boilings 

Sar banes 

Bijunpers 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Burdick 

Kames 

Shelby 

Byrd 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Kasten 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Conrad 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Levin 

Stevens 

Daschle 

Matsunaga 

Synuns 

DeCondni 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McConnell 

Trible 

Dole 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mikulslil 

Wilson 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Wlrth 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Fowler 

Nickles 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Helms 

Quayle 

Kerry 

Roth 

Lautenberg 

Rudman 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Weteker 

Evans 

McCain 

Hatch 

Packwood 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT "-l 

Mr.  Heinz 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-7 

Biden 

Inouye 

Slmot. 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Oore 

Murliowskl 

So  the  amendment  (No.  349)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  say  I  thank  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  and  other  Senators  on 
both  sides  for  their  patience  and  un- 
derstanding in  our  delaying  this  par- 
ticular vote.  Let  me  also  add  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  have  been  here  earlier  but  he 
had  plane  problems  and  his  second 
plane  was  also  late  in  landing,  but  ba- 
sically I  should  say,  and  I  think  this  is 
plain  to  everyone,  the  Senate  has  lost 
no  time  in  delaying  this  vote. 

As  I  explained  to  the  Republican 
leader,  I  meant  to  do  nothing  else 
before  the  conference  luncheons,  be- 
cause we  have  a  parliamentary  situa- 
tion which  I  want  to  explain  to  my 
conference  before  I  proceed  in  any 
way  today.  So  the  Senate  lost  no  time 
by  virtue  of  delaying  the  announce- 
ment of  this  vote  because  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  get  recognition  and  put  the 
Senate  into  recess  in  any  event  even  if 
the  vote  had  ended  20  or  30  minutes 
ago. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  move  to 
recess  the  Senate,  without  losing  my 
rights  to  the  floor,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  for 
the  purpose  only  of  their  responding 
to  my  question,  and  I  do  not  yield  for 
any  other  purpose  or  to  any  one  else. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
retain  my  recognition  and  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
both  Senators  for  whatever  colloquy 
they  may  wish  to  engage  in.  I  would 
like  to  ask  them  about  the  prospects 
for  final  action  on  this  bill. 

Is  there  a  possibility  that  the  Senate 
can  complete  the  bill  by  the  close  of 
business  tomorrow  evening?  If  not.  or 
if  so,  what  are  the  other  necessities 
with  respect  to  amendments?  What 
amendments  are  likely  to  be  contro- 
versial? What  is  the  likelihood  of  per- 
haps getting  into  those  fairly  early 
this  afternoon?  What  are  the  possibili- 
ties of  entering  into  time  agreements 
thereon? 

So  I  ask  them  for  guidance  so  that 
we  will  all  know  before  we  go  to  our 
respective  conferences. 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
what  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  so 
far  there  is  an  excellent  chance  that 
the  time  agreement  will  be  arrived  at 
on  the  plant  closing  amendment  and 
hopefully  that  can  be  brought  up  this 
afternoon.  That  is  a  controversial  one. 
It  will  take  time.  I  would  guess  they 
would  want  3  or  4  hours  on  the  debate. 

The  other  one  on  section  201.  which 
Senator  Packwood  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in,  that  obviously  will  be  one 
that  will  take  some  discussion.  We 
have  not  arrived  at  the  time  agree- 
ment on  that.  That  will  be  one  of  the 
major  amendments. 

On  the  one  on  national  security  on 
oil.  which  I  have  a  substantial  interest 
in.  we  have  not  arrived  at  a  time  agree- 
ment on  that  one.  but  I  would  think 
we  could.  That  will  be  another  one  of 
the  major  amendments. 

Senator  Johnston,  who  was  called 
out  of  town  to  a  funeral— a  member  of 
his  family  I  think  died— will  get  back 
here  at  10:30  tonight.  He  wants  very 
much  to  be  a  part  of  the  discussion  on 
the  national  security  on  oil  amend- 
ment and  he  would  request  that  that 
not  be  brought  up  until  tomorrow. 

First,  they  are  working  on  the  adver- 
sarial trade  amendment.  I  understand 
they  have  made  substantial  headway 
and  there  is  a  good  chance  that  they 
will  arrive  at  an  agreement  there  and 
be  ready  to  offer  that  amendment. 
Possibly  that  could  be  done  this  after- 
noon. 

Government  Operations,  with  its 
amendment  on  some  reorganization 
for  USTR  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  will  be  one  that  will  take 
some  time  for  debate.  Of  course,  that 
does  not  come  under  the  Finance 
Conunittee,  but  it  will  take  some  time 
and  will  be  one  of  the  major  amend- 
ments. 

Then,  if  we  can  get  two  or  three  of 
those  amendments  disposed  of,  we 
have  cleared  out  a  lot  of  the  more 
minor  amendments  and  we  have  nego- 
tiated through  a  lot  of  them.  I  think  a 
great  many  of  them  will  not  be  of- 
fered. I  think  there  is  an  outside 
chance  of  finishing  tomorrow  night  if 
we  get  those  time  limitations  moved 
and  pushed,  which  I  would  hope  we 
would.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  then  I 
think  when  we  come  back,  Mr.  Leader, 
subject  to  your  wishes  and  those  of 
the  minority  leader,  we  have  to  push 
right  on  through  and  finish  up  even  if 
it  meant,  then,  that  we  had  to  go 
Friday,  Saturday.  Because  the  Finance 
Committee  is  in  the  position  of  having 
reconciliation  facing  it.  The  debt  limit 
has  been  sent  over.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Conunittee  will  start  hear- 
ings the  day  we  get  back,  on  Tuesday, 
and  we  have  to  get  off  this  floor,  those 
of  us  on  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
get  back  to  holding  our  hearings  and 
trying  to  arrive  at  what  we  bring  up  in 
the  way  of  some  of  the  cuts  in  appro- 
priations and,  in  addition,  the  taxes. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Leader,  if  we 
could  get  an  agreement  this  afternoon 
on  plant  closure  and  an  agreement  to- 
night on  adversarial  trade  or  what  the 
press  calls  son  of  Gephardt,  get  a  time 
limit  on  it,  and  get  those  two  out  of 
the  way  today,  even  if  we  had  to  go  to 
11  or  12  tonight,  those  two  would  be  a 
big  step  forward.  Then  we  have  both 
oil  security— I  think  the  Senator  is 
right,  that  is  going  to  be  a  3-  or  4-hour 
debate.  Whether  or  not  we  do  oil  secu- 
rity and  201  and  the  Government  af- 
fairs shifting  of  it  to  the  USTR— De- 
partment of  Trade  argument  tomor- 
row—I do  not  know.  We  could  only  do 
it  if  we  have  nothing  else  intervening 
tomorrow,  if  we  do  not  get  back  onto 
some  other  subject.  If  we  are  going  to 
get  on  to  some  other  subject  that 
takes  any  time  then  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  then  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  do  it  by  tomorrow 
night. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  both  of  the  dis- 
tinguished managers  of  the  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  they  have  pretty  clearly 
drawn  the  picture  of  where  we  are  and 
what  the  possibilities  are  and  I  think 
they  look  fairly  good  and  we  ought  to 
do  everything  we  can  possibly  do  to 
press  forward  and  accelerate  the  pace 
and  stay  in  late  and  hopefully  get 
these  time  agreements.  At  least,  if  we 
cannot  finish  this  bill  by  tomorrow 
night,  we  can  see  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  and  possibly  have  agreement 
by  tomorrow  night  that  will  see  us  fin- 
ishing it  very  soon  upon  our  return. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is  right. 

RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent,  and 
failing  that  I  would  move— I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  now  until  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  12:03  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:05  p.m..  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Bingaman]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
need  to  get  on  with  the  trade  bill,  and 
I  think  a  good  many  of  the  lesser 
amendments  have  been  disposed  of 
and  some  may  never  be  called  up. 
There  are  major  amendments  to  the 
trade  bill  that  should  be  called  up.  and 
once  they  are  disposed  of.  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  indi- 
cated just  before  the  recess,  there  is  a 
possibility.  tenuous  and  slender 
though  it  is.  of  finishing  this  trade  bill 
tomorrow  night. 

That  may  not  be  possible,  however, 
because  of  the  circumstances  of  which 
I  am  going  to  speak  just  a  bit  fiuther 
in  a  moment. 

But  at  least  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
dispose  of  some  of  the  major  amend- 
ments and  a  few  of  the  lesser  ones  and 
hopefully  get  a  time  agreement.  When 
we  get  back  on  Tuesday  next,  follow- 
ing the  Independence  Day  break,  the 
Senate  can  complete  action  on  this 
trade  bill  early  that  week. 

What  are  the  circumstances  I  spoke 
of  a  moment  ago  that  might  prevent 
us  from  finishing  the  action  on  the 
trade  bill  by  tomorrow  night?  For 
some  reason  or  another,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing around  here  that  "If  it  is  my 
amendment,  I  want  to  wait  until  all 
100  Senators  are  here  before  I  call  it 
up.  Nobody  can  make  me  call  it  up, 
and  I  know  that.  So  the  world  is  my 
oyster,  and  I  have  it  in  my  hand,  and 
so  I  can  just  wait  until  we  get  all  100 
Senators." 

Well,  some  of  us  may  be  dead  by 
that  time.  [Laughter.] 

I  do  not  Itnow  when  we  are  going  to 
have  100  Senators  here  ever  again, 
with  all  these  Senators  running  for 
President.  I  may  make  my  own  an- 
nouncement soon  and  get  the  heck  out 
of  here,  and  be  relieved  of  all  this 
pressure.  [Laughter.] 

I  say  that  facetiously  and  at  the 
same  time  I  say  it  somewhat  seriously. 
I  know  how  important  an  amendment 
is  to  every  Senator  who  wants  to  call  it 
up.  He  wants  everybody  to  be  here 
who  will  vote  with  him,  and  I  want 
that,  too,  but  Mr.  President,  we  have 
to  get  on  with  this  trade  bill. 

And  the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  is 
managing  this  bill,  has  already  laid 
out  the  scenario  here.  He  has  more 
than  the  trade  bill  facing  him  on  his 
platter.  He  has  to  take  this  to  confer- 
ence. In  addition  to  that  he  has  the 
major  portion  of  the  reconciliation 
bill.  He  has  to  handle  it  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  Finance  Committee  mem- 
bers are  not  only  tied  up  on  this  bill, 
they  are  also  soon  going  to  have  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  revenue- 
raising  aspect  of  the  instructions  that 
were  in  the  budget  conference  report 
which  was  adopted  last  week. 
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Time  is  running  out. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  get  on 
with  the  trade  bill,  both  managers 
have  indicated  we  ought  to  stay  in  late 
tonight  to  11  o'clock  or  thereabout  in 
order  to  get  as  much  done  as  possible. 
Tomorrow  afternoon  or  evening  we 
may  have  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions conference  report.  That  could,  of 
course,  wait  until  next  Tuesday.  We 
have  already  a  good  many  weeks  now. 
I  suppose  we  could  wait  5  more  days  to 
take  that  up  on  Tuesday  when  we  get 
back,  and,  incidentally,  there  will  be 
votes  early  on  that  Tuesday  when  we 
come  back.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader. 

Someone  has  raised  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  will  be  votes 
before  2  o'clock  on  that  Tuesday.  We 
will  have  votes  early  because  the  trade 
biU  will  still  be  before  us  if  we  do  not 
finish  tomorrow  night,  and  I  hope  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  get  started 
early  on  that  Tuesday.  July  7,  on  our 
return  and  continue  to  work  on  the 
trade  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  in  a  situation  in  which  there  is  no 
time  for  debate.  We  are  right  where 
we  were  Satujxlay  when  we  went  out 
of  session  abruptly.  I  am  in  a  position 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  this 
trade  bill  with  instructions  to  report  it 
back  with  all  the  amendments  that 
have  been  adopted  with  certain  excep- 
tions, forthwith.  There  will  be  no 
debate  on  such  motion  under  that 
time  agreement.  There  is  no  time  left 
for  debate.  There  was  overall  only  10 
minutes.  That  is  gone.  I  am  now  bor- 
rowing time  by  unanimous  consent. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  move  to  recom- 
mit the  trade  biU  and  have  it  reported 
back  forthwith,  with  aU  of  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  adopted  thus  far 
with  the  exception  of  the  constitution- 
al amendment  on  a  balanced  budget. 
There  is  some  feeling  on  this  side  that 
to  order  a  vote  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  a  balanced  budget,  by 
a  certain  date,  is  equivocal  to  cloture 
by  a  majority  vote. 

It  is  orderhig  the  Joint  leadership  in 
both  Houses  to  do  thus  and  so  before  a 
certain  date  with  respect  to  a  certain 
amendment.  That  is  a  little  unheard 
of. 

Frankly,  to  be  honest  about  it.  I  may 
call  up  a  constitutional  amendment,  in 
aU  likelihood  a  freestanding  resolution 
at  some  point,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
will  abide  by  this  instruction.  In  the 
first  place,  it  wlU  be  in  conference,  and 
it  probably  will  not  make  it  through 
conference. 

If  there  were  any  efficaciousness  in 
adopting  a  constitutional  amendment 
on  the  balanced  budget  that  would  be 
fine,  but  this  is  all  basically  a  lot  of 


PR.  We  have  a  law  now  that  requires  a 
balanced  budget.  That  is  the  Bjn-d 
amendment— named  for  former  Sena- 
tor Harry  Byrd.  That  is  in  the  law 
now. 

The  President  has  never  sent  up  a 
balsinced  budget. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  all  Senators  as  of 
the  status  quo,  so  that  we  can  return 
to  this  matter  at  a  later  point  if  we 
desire  to,  sometimes  these  things  have 
a  way  of  going  away.  I  could  move  to 
recommit  with  instructions  to  report 
back  with  all  amendments  that  have 
been  adopted  thus  far  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Gramm. 
which  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  offer.  I 
could  also  include  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  up  before  the  Senate  but  this  is 
a  quick  way  to  get  it  up  by  a  majority 
vote  this  afternoon,  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  the  Grove  City  bill  which  is  on 
the  calendar  could  be  included  on  this 
trade  bill. 

If  there  are  degrees  by  which  we  can 
intensify  and  make  more  emphatic  the 
ridiculosity  of  adding  all  of  this  matter 
on  a  trade  bill  matter  which  is  irrele- 
vant to  it,  nongermane  to  it — this  is 
one  way  to  do  it.  Just  to  show  how 
silly  we  can  really  get.  We  can  add  re- 
quirements for  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  the  trade  bill,  we  can  add  the 
Grove  City  bill,  we  can  add  the  DOD 
bill. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  getting 
nothing  done  on  the  trade  biU. 

I  do  not  want  to  add  such  burden  to 
the  trade  bill  so  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rights  of 
all  Senators  be  reserved  with  respect 
to  the  time  agreement  on  amendment 
No.  350,  which  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Graioi:  that  everything  remain  in 
status  quo  with  respect  to  that  amend- 
ment, and  the  time  agreement  there- 
on; and  that  we  Just  set  the  whole 
thing  aside  for  the  time  being. 

I  wiU  not  move  that  amendment 
back  to  the  center  of  the  stage  until 
such  time  as  I  have  fully  informed  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  ORAiof]  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  or  his  designee.  I 
will  not  take  advantage  or  seek  to  take 
advantage  in  any  way.  But  I  want  it 
clear  what  we  do:  we  would  put  this 
matter  aside  for  now  and  go  on  with 
the  trade  bill.  Senators  can  then  call 
up  meaningful  amendments  to  the 
trade  bill. 

I  ask  tuianimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  with  the  trade  bill  and 
that  amendment  No.  350,  with  its  divi- 
sions, and  with  the  time  agreement  in 
relation  thereto,  be  preserved  in  status 
quo  until  such  future  time  as  I  might 
notify  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
Republican  leader,  and  at  which  time 
the  rights  of  all  Senators  would  be 
preserved  at  that  moment  precisely  as 
they  stand  at  this  moment. 

I  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  request  is  granted. 
Mr.  President,  at  such  time  as  the 
matter  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  is  brought  back,  it  would 
be  brought  back,  status  quo  ante,  no 
debate  thereon,  and  the  pending  ques- 
tion then  before  the  Senate  would  be 
the  Byrd  amendment  to  division  2  of 
Senate  amendment  350  to  the  trade 
bill.  There  would  be  no  time  for 
debate  thereon,  no  time  for  debate. 
The  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions—there would  be  no  time  for 
debate  on  that.  Such  motion  would  be 
in  order,  the  instruction  would  be 
amendable  in  two  degrees,  with  no 
time  for  debate;  Just  offered  and  vote. 
Is  that  the  situation  which  obtains 
now?  And  would  that  be  the  situation 
which,  if  this  consent  agreement  is  en- 
tered into,  would  obtain  at  that  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  situation  that  obtains  now  and 
that  is  the  situation  if  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Would  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yield  so  I 
could  propose  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
and  then  I  would  make  a  brief  state- 
ment, and  I  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  and  a  statement. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  yielding. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is,  while  there  would  be  no  time 
remaining  for  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment,  that  any  Member  who 
sought  in  a  timely  fashion  to  be  recog- 
nized to  make  a  point  of  order  would 
be  within  his  rights  and.  if  recognized 
by  the  Chair  at  that  point,  could  make 
a  point  of  order  before  any  disposition 
of  that  amendment  to  the  second  part 
of  the  pending  Gramm  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
speak  to  that  parliamentary  Inquiry 
first,  before  the  Chair  responds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini  ).  The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  status 
quo  is  that  such  a  point  of  order  made 
to  section  2  of  350.  would  right  now 
cause  section  2  to  fall.  But.  that  point 
of  order— the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  never  get  to  it  because  I  would 
seek  recognition.  I  would  move  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  to  report 
back,  and  I  would  line  up  the  three  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  here.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  or  any  other  Sen- 
ator would  not  be  able  to  make  the 
point  of  order  as  long  as  this  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  were  en- 
tered prior  thereto.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion now  and  that  would  be  the  situa- 
tion upon  the  return  of  this  matter  to 
pending  status  before  the  Senate. 

In  the  meantime,  no  Senator  could 
come  in  and  make  a  point  of  order 


against  section  2  of  amendment  No. 
350  while  the  matter  is  not  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ruling  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
wants  is  whether  or  not  a  point  of 
order  may  be  made  during  this  course 
of  votes  that  are  going  to  come  up. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  ask 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  restate  his  question? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  restate  it  and 
then  I  would  like  an  opinion  on  the 
majority  leader's  opinion.  First,  if  we 
simply  were  in  the  process  of  proceed- 
ing to  a  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  on 
which  no  time  remains  in  the  debate, 
and  a  Senator  at  that  point  stood  and 
asked  for  recognition  and  made  a 
point  of  order  against  the  imderlying 
amendment,  would  that  Senator,  at 
that  point,  be  within  his  rights  to  raise 
such  a  point  of  order?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  would  be  within  his  rights  to 
raise  such  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Senator  allow 
me? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognized  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  He  would  be  within  his 
rights  if  he  got  recognition.  That  is 
the  catch.  This  Senator  is  going  to 
seek  recognition  and  under  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  the  Senate,  the 
majority  leader  gets  that  recognition 
if  he  seeks  it.  When  Mr.  Dole  was  ma- 
jority leader  I  never  got  into  a  contest 
with  him  in  seeking  recognition.  I 
knew  what  the  customs  and  the  prece- 
dents are,  and  I  expected  him  to  get 
recognition. 

Now  the  Senator  may  want  to 
pursue  with  the  Chair  as  to  whether 
or  not  his  point  of  order  may  be  raised 
once  the  majority  leader  makes  a 
motion  to  recommit.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
majority  leader  asking  for  such  a  point 
of  order?  Is  the  majority  leader  asking 
for  such  a  nile  on  such  a  parliamenta- 
ry procedure? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Perhaps  that  is  the  next 
question  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  wish  I  could  get  the 
majority  leader  to  help  me  figure  all 
this  out. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  seeks  the 
floor  he  will  get  the  floor  rather  than 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  concede 
that,  Mr.  President.  If  we  were  moving 
to  the  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, however,  there  would  be  a  point 
of  order.  If  the  majority  leader  did  not 
seek  recognition  to  make  a  motion  to 
recommit,  then  any  Senator  could 
seek  and  get  recognition  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  at  that  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Clearly,  prior  to  final  passage  of 
S.  1420.  under  that  status  quo  unani- 
mous-consent request,  any  position 
that  we  move  into  with  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  would  have  to 
occur  prior  to  final  passage  of  the  bill; 
is  that  correct,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
depends  on  the  specific  language  of 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
spond? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  amendment  No.  350 
has  not  been  disposed  of.  Some  fur- 
ther action  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment by  the  majority  leader  to  section 
2  would  have  to  be  taken.  I  do  not  say 
what  it  would  have  to  be.  But  that 
amendment  has  not  yet  been  disposed 
of. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  One  final  pailiamen- 
tary  inquiry,  if  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  would  yield.  In  any  case, 
division  1  of  the  so-called  Gramm 
amendment  is  part  of  the  trade  bill  at 
this  point  and  would  be  part  of  the 
trade  bill  at  the  point  that  this  all 
comes  back.  If  the  bill  is  adopted  after 
being  recommitted  without  that  being 
stripped  off,  it  would  be  part  of  it.  Is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Divi- 
sion 1  has  been  adopted.  Subject  to  re- 
consideration, it  is  part  of  the  trade 
biU. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  further  yield,  and 
I  will  be  brief  and  I  appreciate  his 
kindness. 

Mr.  President,  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  is  not  an  insignificant  action 
with  regard  to  our  trade  deficit.  In 
fact,  I  would  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that 
90  percent  of  the  economists  in  the 
coimtry  would  argue  that  the  deficit 
in  the  Federal  budget  requiring  the 
Federal  Government  to  borrow  over  50 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  saved  in  the 
American  economy  is  the  primary  and 
dominant  cause  of  the  trade  deficit. 

I  would  have  to  take  exception  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader's 
categorization  that  this  amendment  is 
an  extraneous  amendment.  I  would 
view  the  Armed  Services  authorization 
bill,  as  important  as  it  is,  as  extrane- 
ous to  the  trade  bill.  I  would  view  cam- 
paign financing,  as  important  as  that 
is,  as  being  extraneous  to  the  trade 
bill.  But  I  do  not  view  a  commitment 
on  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  as  extraneous  to  the 
trade  bill.  In  fact,  I  think  if  our  objec- 
tive is  to  lower  the  trade  deficit,  then 
that  vote,  if  successful,  and  if  ratified 
by  the  States,  would  do  more  to  lower 
the  trade  deficit  of  the  United  States 
than  all  that  is  being  done  by  every 
other  part  of  this  bill  combined. 

That  is  why  I  offered  it.  I  thought  it 
was  relevant  to  this  issue.  I  do  not 
accept  the  assertion  that  it  is  extrane- 


ous and  that,  therefore,  we  can  bring 
in  a  whole  bunch  of  other  things  if  we 
are  in  fact  going  to  deal  in  extraneous 
matters.  In  fact,  all  of  these  labor  pro- 
visions—plant closings,  which  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  debating  here— are  not 
only  not  relevant  to  the  trade  bill  but 
clearly  their  adoption  will  increase  the 
trade  deficit. 

So  I  think  it  is  the  things  that  we 
are  moving  to  debate  that  are  extrane- 
ous, not  the  things  that  we  debated  on 
Saturday.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  think 
there  may  be  different  viewijoints 
from  both  sides  on  what  has  been  de- 
bated here.  First  of  all,  I  think  a  very 
arguable  and  strong  case  can  be  made 
that  division  1  of  amendment  350  is 
not  yet  part  of  this  bill  because  of  the 
time  agreement  that  I  offered.  Elvery 
time  agreement  that  we  enter  into, 
practically,  waives  some  standing  rule 
of  the  Senate  or  some  standing  prece- 
dent. The  agreement  that  I  entered 
still  allows  for  a  vote  on  the  overall 
amendment  350  which  includes  section 
1  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  Just  as 
we  often  vote  on  amendments  to  a  bill, 
the  amendments  do  not  become  acts  of 
this  legislature  until  the  bill  is  passed. 
Amendments  are  only  parts  of  a  bill. 
Section  1  is  only  part  of  amendment 
No.  350. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  contentious, 
controversial  argimient.  but  it  is  at 
least  arguable  and  inasmuch  as  I  am 
the  one  who  pro[>osed  the  unanimous 
consent  request,  I  Itnow  what  my 
intent  was.  But  that  is  an  argiunent 
that  can  wait  until  another  day. 

Does  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  have  a  good 
accommodiation  here  to  get  back  on 
the  trade  amendments.  That  is  my  pri- 
mary goal,  to  get  back  on  the  trade  bill 
and  try  to  complete  it. 

I  do  want  to  clarify  one  point,  maybe 
addressing  the  majority  leader  or  the 
Chair. 

Before  the  final  disposition,  we  will 
come  back  to  this  status  quo  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  we  have  to  be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  disposed  of 
amendment  No.  350. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  restate  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Before  final  disposition 
of  the  trade  bill  we  will  come  back  and 
deal  with  this  unanimous  consent 
agreement  that  is  being  proposed  at 
this  time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  proposed  would  have  to  be 
disposed  of  before  completion  of  the 
measure. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  this  would 
give  the  majority  leader  the  right  to 
bring  that  amendment  back  upon 
notice. 
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Mi.  dole.  In  any  event,  whether 
the  majority  leader  sought  to  bring  it 
back  or  not.  it  would  have  to  be  dis- 
txwed  of  before  final  disposition  of  the 
biU? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  Any  amendment 
proposed  to  the  measure  would  have 
to  be  disposed  of  before  final  passage. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Therefore,  Senate 
amendment  No.  350,  not  having  been 
disposed  of,  still  has  to  be  disposed  of 
one  way  or  another  before  the  Senate 
passes  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

The  majority  leader  indicated  that 
on  the  matter  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations there  will  possibly  be  a 
delay  until  next  week.  Is  it  still  the  in- 
tention of  the  majority  leader  that  we 
do  everything  possible  to  get  the  sup- 
plemental passed  before  we  leave  here 
for  the  Independence  Day  break,  given 
the  extreme  urgency  of  the  need  for 
the  payments  to  begin  flowing  since 
CCC  has  been  out  of  money  from 
before  May  1? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  hope  that  would 
be  the  case  and  I  would  also  hope  we 
could  get  a  time  agreement  on  that 
supplemental  appropriations  confer- 
ence report.  Right  now  my  interest  is 
in  getting  on  with  this  trade  bill,  not 
letting  anything  interfere  with  the  de- 
liberations on  it.  I  will  endeavor  to  get 
a  time  agreement  on  the  supplemental 
appropriations  conference  report, 
before  the  Senate  goes  out. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  Leader,  I  first 
want  to  state  my  appreciation  for  your 
efforts  over  a  long  period  of  time  to 
try  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  and 
try  to  get  it  disposed  of.  I  appreciate 
the  difficulties  that  the  Senate  faces 
now. 

There  are  a  number  of  major  issues 
that  we  have  not  touched  yet  and  the 
bill  has  been  on  the  floor  since  last 
Thursday— issues  such  as  plant  clos- 
ings, section  201,  trade  reorganization, 
the  oil  issue,  and  there  may  be  some 
more.  I  wonder  if  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  we  could  seek  time 
agreements  on  all  or  some  of  those 
components? 

I  think  the  sooner  we  get  to  work  on 
some  of  these  major  issues,  the  better 
the  likelihood  that  the  ice  would 
break  and,  somehow,  we  would  be  able 
to  cruise  through  the  situation.  So  my 
inquiry  of  the  majority  leader  is.  could 
there  be  some  effort  to  arrange  time 
agreements  on  these,  at  least  these 
five  major  issues,  and  maybe  some 
others? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  makes  a  very  good 
suggestion.  I  shall  do  everything  I  pos- 
sibly can  to  see.  working  through  the 


staff  and  other  Senators  and  working 
through  the  managers,  if  we  can  reach 
some  time  agreements  in  relation  to 
these  major  questions.  As  both  manag- 
ers indicated  today,  if  we  can  get  on  to 
these  major  questions,  some  of  the 
smaller  staff  perhaps  will  not  even  be 
called  up.  So  let  me  assure  the  Senator 
it  is  a  good  suggestion. 

I  hope  that  the  leadership  on  both 
sides,  the  distlngailshed  Republican 
leader  and  the  managers  on  both  sides, 
could  all  work  together  and  try  to 
reach  some  time  agreements  on  these 
major  pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  majority  leader  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  have  an  amendment 
I  shall  offer  to  strike  the  provisions 
dealing  with  mandatory  plant  closing 
authorization.  I  had  the  intention, 
after  talking  to  some  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  to  offer  this  last 
Friday.  At  the  request  of  some  Sena- 
tors, they  asked  if  I  would  offer  it  this 
week,  so  I  said,  OK,  I  would  not  offer 
it  last  Friday  but  I  intended  to  offer  it 
this  week.  This  week  is  now  here  and, 
in  view  of  the  exchange  between  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  I  am  prepared  to  move  to 
strike  that  provision,  strike  it  all  out. 
It  is  not  in  the  House  bill,  it  is  obvious- 
ly veto  bait  and  should  not  be  in  the 
bill. 

I  am  willing  to  agree  to  a  4-hour 
time  agreement.  That  is  cutting  it 
down  on  this  side.  I  have  asked  Sena- 
tors on  this  side  to  cut  it  down  because 
a  lot  of  people  want  to  speak.  I  am 
willing  to  agree  to  4  hours  equally  di- 
vided, then  vote  on  the  Hatch-Quayle 
motion  to  strike. 

I  wonder  if  we  might  start  the  proc- 
ess to  get  that  unanimoiis-consent 
agreement  and  begin  to  move  on  one 
of  the  real  major  stumbling  blocks  in 
this  trade  bill.  I  think  the  sooner  we 
go  on  one  of  these  very  sticky  issues- 
and  there  is  a  major  disagreement  on 
this  one— we  would  be  better  off. 

I  say  I  Eun  ready  to  go;  if  the  majori- 
ty leader  can  help  us  to  facilitate  the 
coordination  of  this,  hopefully,  we 
could  get  it  up  in  the  next  hour  and  be 
ready  to  vote  on  it  this  evening.  I 
think  one  of  the  best  ways  to  deal  with 
this  kind  of  situation  is  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  work,  I  believe  some  of  us 
have  worked  on  this  side  and  I  would 
ask  the  majority  leader  to  help  us  get 
that  up  and  facilitate  that  this  after- 
noon if  that  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  see  that  done.  That  is  the  way  I 
would  like  to  see  us  proceed.  The  Sen- 
ator can  proceed  anytime  he  wishes,  of 
course,  with  his  amendment.  That  is 
his  right.  That  may  be  one  way  to  get 
things  moving.  Whether  we  can  get  a 
4-hour  time  agreement  on  that  today, 
I  do  not  know.  I  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  But  once  we  get  on  an 


amendment,  sometimes  it  moves  and 
sometimes  a  time  agreement  can  be 
gotten  on  it  after  a  while. 

If  we  do  get  a  time  agreement,  that 
would  at  least  be  progress. 

The  Senator  is  correct;  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  do  whatever  I  can.  I  have 
heard  some  rxmiorings  that  we  might 
not  be  able  to  get  a  time  agreement 
and  a  vote  on  that  today  over  here. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  If  we  cannot  vote  on 
it  today,  maybe  we  can  vote  on  it— I 
intend  to  have  a  vote  this  week.  I  put 
it  off  last  week  at  the  request  of  some 
Senators.  I  was  told  too  many  people 
would  be  off  last  week  and  they  said 
no,  so  I  said  it  is  going  to  be  this  week. 
Everybody  knows  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  this  issue.  I  would  say  once 
we  go,  we  have  to  go  ahead.  The  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  have  in- 
dicated to  me  that  they  have  no  oppo- 
sition to  my  moving  ahead.  I  just  want 
to  inform  the  majority  leader  that  we 
are  prepared  to  go. 

The  majority  leader  is  right,  we 
could  in  fact  go  ahead  and  move  to 
strike  some  of  the  language  in  there. 
Senator  Metzenbaum  has  indicated  he 
would  want  to  modify  that.  I  have  no 
problem  with  this.  He  has  the  right  to 
modify  it  anyway.  Once  we  move 
ahead,  I  could  move  to  strike  that 
modification  because  I  do  not  think 
that  would  change  the  substance  of 
the  debate.  Either  the  mandatory 
plant  closing  authorization  language  is 
going  to  be  in  the  bill  or  it  is  not.  It  is 
not  a  difficult  one  to  wrestle  with,  but 
it  is  one  that  is  going  to  take  a  long 
time.  It  is  also  one  of  those  sticky 
wickets  that  is  attached  to  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
willingness  to  iielp  me  out.  I  will  make 
some  caUs  on  this  and  see  if  we  cannot 
proceed.  Maybe  we  cannot  get  a  time 
agreement,  but  it  is  my  felling  that 
once  we  are  on  it,  once  we  get  into 
debate,  maybe  the  majority  leader  and 
others  can  work  into  some  sort  of 
agreement  to  vote  on  this. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  often  works  out  that 
way.  The  Senator  certainly  has  the 
right  to  proceed  any  time  he  wants  on 
his  amendment.  We  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  fall  into  a  situation  where,  as 
happened  last  week,  we  cannot  call  up 
an  amendment  because  somebody  is 
absent  and  we  are  asked  to  wait  until 
he  is  here.  Now  we  come  to  a  new  day 
and  a  new  week.  Now  I  hope  we  do  not 
meet  with  the  same  argimient  that  we 
do  not  want  to  call  it  up  this  week  be- 
cause so  and  so  is  absent.  If  we  wait,  as 
I  say,  until  all  100  Senators  are  here, 
the  snow  may  be  flying  before  the 
Senator  ever  gets  his  amendment  up. 

One  thing  he  does  control  is  his  own 
decision  as  to  when  he  wants  to  call 
his  amendment  up.  Sometimes,  when 
one  calls  an  amendment  up.  things 
t>egin  to  come  together. 

There  are  other  important  amend- 
ments. I  understand  the  Senator  from 


South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI  has  an 
amendment  he  wants  to  call  up. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  ruling  yet? 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  we  get  the  Chair  to 
put  the  request? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Has  the  request  yet 
been  made  on  the  Gramm  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  made  the  request. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Has  it  been  approved 
by  the  Chair? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  has  not  been  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  When  the  Senator  pro- 
pounds the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, would  it  be  that  any  time  a  Sen- 
ator comes  In,  he  can  demand  regular 
order  and  we  would  go  back  to  the 
Gramm  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  demand  for  regular 
order  will  bring  down  the  campaign 
reform  bill.  I  have  given  my  assurance 
that  we  will  not  go  back  to  Amend- 
ment No.  350  until  I  have  informed 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm] 
and  the  Republican  leader.  That  will 
not  be  done  and  I  would  resist  any 
effort  to  bring  that  back  until  I  have 
fulfilled  my  commitment. 

After  all.  this  is  an  order  of  the 
Senate  and  I  would  expect  all  to  live 
by  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  before  the  Senate.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDKCNT  NO.  356 

(Purpose:  To  require  that  annual  appropria- 
tions to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  net  realized  losses  be 
made  by  means  of  a  current,  indefinite  ap- 
propriation) 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  McCoi*- 
NKU-l.  for  himself.  Mr.  Karhes,  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.  LuGAR.  and  Mr.  Boren  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  356. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  562.  between  lines   18  and  19. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  REIMBURSE 
THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION FOR  NET  REALIZED  LOSSES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  87-155  (15  U.S.C.  713a- 
11)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  commenc- 
ing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961"   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof   "by 


means  of  a  current.  Indefinite  appropria 
tion". 

(b)  ErracTivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
last  Wednesday,  I,  along  with  Senator 
Karnes  and  Senator  Bond,  introduced 
S.  1414  in  response  to  an  emergency 
situation  in  American  agriculture.  I 
am  certain  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  farmers 
have  received  any  farm  program  pay- 
ments since  May  1  of  this  year.  The 
supplemental  appropriation,  which 
contained  moneys  to  allow  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  cover  its 
losses  and  to  resume  funding  checks, 
was  reported  out  of  conference  on 
Friday.  Farmers,  if  Congress  and  the 
President  act  quickly,  will  be  receiving 
their  checks  soon. 

While  farmers  may  get  some  relief 
soon,  there  is  still  a  need  to  address 
the  underlying  cause  of  this  situation. 
Our  Nation's  farmers  deserve  a  guar- 
antee that  they  will  not  be  forced  to 
wait  for  their  Federal  farm  program 
payments,  a  guarantee  which  this 
amendment  provides. 

What  happens  under  our  current 
method  of  funding  CCC?  Perhaps  a 
specific  example  from  my  home  State 
will  illustrate  the  seriousness  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  problem.  As  of  last 
Friday,  the  Conunodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration owed  a  Kentucky  grain  dealer 
over  $192,000  for  storage  payments. 
This  same  dealer  was  forced  by  con- 
gressional inactivity  to  borrow 
$200,000  to  conduct  normal  business. 

Furthermore,  if  the  dealer  wanted  to 
purchase  CCC-owned  soybeans  stored 
in  his  warehouse,  he  is  required  to  pay 
for  the  beans  within  5  days  of  signing 
the  contract.  Failure  on  the  part  of 
the  dealer  to  make  this  payment 
timely  nullifies  the  contract  between 
CCC  and  the  grain  dealer.  It  is  more 
than  a  little  ironic  that  the  same  Gov- 
ernment which  has  a  binding  contract 
with  this  individual  has  failed  to  live 
up  to  its  contractual  obligation.  The 
Government  will  not  even  consider 
paying  the  interest  on  money  owed  to 
the  individual. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  exam- 
ples. There  are  farmers  all  over  the 
country  who  are  in  desperate  need  of 
their  farm  program  payments.  These 
people  have  entered  into  contracts 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Form 
CCC-477,  a  document  farmers  must 
sign  to  participate  in  farm  programs, 
reads  as  follows: 

The  operator  agrees  to  comply  with  provi- 
sions of  the  contract.  CCC  agrees  that  bene- 
fits shall  be  made  according  to  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  contract. 

I  stress  to  my  colleagues  that,  in  this 
one  passage,  the  word  "contract"  is 
used  twice.  If  a  farmer  certifies  and 
complies,  he  is  eligible  for,  and  has  a 
legally  binding  contract  for,  a  farm 
program  payment.  Thousands  of  busi- 


nessmen and  women  signed  these  con- 
tracts with  the  Federal  Government, 
agreeing  to  certain  conditions,  making 
certain  concessions.  They  have  found 
themselves  waiting  for  over  6  weeks 
for  the  money  obligated  to  them.  I 
find  this  situation  reprehensible. 

Time  after  time,  five  times  in  the 
last  2  years,  in  fact,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  stopped  issuing  Federal 
farm  program  payment  checks,  failing 
to  meet  its  contractural  agreement.  It 
is  outrs«eous  that  this  has  become  a 
regular  occurrence.  And  the  irony  of 
the  situation  is  that  there  is  no  valid 
reason  that  CCC  has  been  forced  to 
stop  issuing  payments.  No  valid 
reason. 

CCC  is  funded  through  an  account 
at  the  Treasury,  and  is  given  by  stat- 
ute $25  billion  in  borrowing  authority. 
When  CCC  bumps  up  against  that 
ceiling,  the  Congress  must  appropriate 
funds  to  cover  CCC's  losses  incurred 
through  the  operation  of  our  farm 
programs.  This  demonstrates  the  fun- 
damental problem  which  my  amend- 
ment strives  to  correct— the  flawed 
manner  in  which  Congress  funds  our 
farm  programs. 

The  proposal  I  am  offering  today  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  Mr.  Lugar,  my  colleague 
from  Missouri.  Senator  Bond,  and  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska,  Senator 
Karnes  specifies  the  manner  in  which 
appropriations  are  made  for  the  CCC. 
Currently,  as  we  all  know,  when  the 
CCC  requires  an  appropriation.  Con- 
gress must  pass  a  bill  giving  it  the  nec- 
essary funds.  We  are  having  that  expe- 
rience right  now,  as  the  resident  of  the 
chair  previously  pointed  out.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  law  which  specifies 
that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  this 
appropriation  should  be  made,  so  we 
could  change  that.  The  code  merely 
give  Congress  the  authority  to  make 
such  an  appropriation.  S.  1414  speci- 
fies what  is  known  as  a  "current,  in- 
definite" appropriation  for  the  CCC. 
The  CCC  receives  funds  as  needed 
throughout  the  year.  The  officers  of 
the  corporation  are  required  to  make 
regular  reports  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  These  conunittees  retain 
oversight  authority  over  the  oper- 
ations of  CCC.  But,  with  our  amend- 
ment, a  separate  bill  will  not  be  re- 
quired every  time  CCC  needs  money. 

This  is  a  simple  matter  of  common 
sense.  I  would  note  as  well  that  the 
Subcommittee  of  Agriculture.  Rural 
Development  and  Related  Agencies 
has  recommended  this  method  of 
funding  CCC  in  its  appropriations  bill 
for  the  past  2  years.  Unfortunately 
the  other  body  has  refused  to  agree  to 
such  a  method  of  funding  CCC.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  House  has  chosen 
not  to  do  this  in  the  past  it  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  President,  Is  not  a  good  argu- 
ment for  not  sending  this  over  to  them 
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once  again.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  oar- 
ticularly  timely.  We  probably  are 
going  to  be  debating  the  supplemental. 
That  has  been  our  problem  over  the 
last  month  or  2  months.  Our  farmers 
are  wondering  where  the  checks  are 
that  they  have  been  obligated  to  re- 
ceive. The  Federal  Government  has  a 
contract  with  our  farmers  to  send 
these  payments.  This  amendment  will 
not  exacerbate  the  deficit.  It  simply 
will  make  a  procedural  change  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
handle  this  business  in  a  sensible  way. 
I  fully  anticipate  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  might  object  to  such  a 
change.  The  fact  is  that  the  CCC 
moneys  are  committed  each  year  when 
a  farmer  signs  a  contract.  The  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  CCC  are  pro 
forma.  Private  businesses  do  not  spend 
weeks  deliberating  when  a  bill  needs 
%o  be  paid,  and  neither  should  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  will  be  quite  frank  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  truth  is,  these  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  CCC  are 
Christmas  trees  which  inevitably  get 
loaded  up  with  all  sorts  of  pork  and 
policy  ornaments.  The  current  CCC 
supplemental  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
major  sticking  point  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  this  supplemen- 
tal has  been  arms  control  provisions. 
Farmers  are  being  asked  to  go  out  and 
borrow  money,  pay  interest  on  the 
borrowed  money,  because  conferees 
are  debating  the  merits  of  arms  con- 
trol proposals. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  mistaken.  I  favor 
debating  these  issues.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
all  facets  of  our  foreign  policy.  But  not 
in  the  context  of  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, and  not  at  the  expense  of 
our  Nation's  fanners.  I  cannot  under- 
stand holding  our  farmers  hostage  to 
an  academic  debate  on  foreign  policy. 
I  think  it  is  wrong,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  ensure 
that  farmers  never  have  to  be  subject- 
ed to  this  situation  again. 

This  legislation  is  important.  Ameri- 
can farmers  deserve  fair  and  responsi- 
ble treatment,  treatment  which  they 
are  not  currently  receiving. 

So  I  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to.  We  are  not  certain  yet 
whether  it  has  been  cleared  on  the 
other  side  but  it  makes  elementary 
good  sense  and  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed 
to  and  quite  possibly  not  even  require 
a  rollcall  vote. 

I  yield  now  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska.  Senator 
Karmes. 

Mr.  KARNES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senators  Mc- 
COHhEix.  Bond.  Lugah.  and  myself.  It 
is  directed  to  relieve  the  plight  of 
farmers  who  hold  a  yearly  vigil  wait- 
ing for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds  from  an  account  that  seems  to 
dry  up  every  summer.  Since  coming  to 


the  U.S.  Senate  in  March  of  this  year, 
I  have  worked  to  develop  legislation 
which  will  make  government  work 
better  and  be  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  my  fellow  American  farmers. 
This  bill  will  do  precisely  that,  for  I 
believe  It  will  restore  the  faith  of 
farmers  across  the  country  in  their 
government's  ability  to  keep  its  end  of 
the  bargain  with  the  timely  payment 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds. 

The  farmers  of  America  are  looking 
forward  to  their  CCC  payments  re- 
suming this  week.  I  hope  we  may  take 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  sup- 
plemental very  soon  and  get  the  bill  to 
the  President  for  signature.  That  will 
take  care  of  this  year.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent what  about  next  year,  and  the 
year  after  that?  Shall  we  replay  this 
scenario  every  year,  with  the  farmers 
of  this  country  wondering  how  long 
CCC  payments  will  be  delayed  again 
for  reasons  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  farm  policy  of  the  United  States? 
This  situation  is  particularly  frus- 
trating because  Congress  seems  to 
have  failed  to  leam  from  its  mistakes 
of  the  past.  This  problem  is  not  new. 
This  is  only  the  latest  episode  in  a  sad 
history  of  interrupted  payments  and 
congressionally  forced  interruptions  in 
farm  operations.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  exhausted  its 
funding  authority  last  year  as  well  as 
in  previous  years— each  time  causing 
instability  and  financial  hardship  to 
citizens  who.  in  good  faith,  entered 
into  contracts  and  agreements  with 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  what  option  is  avail- 
able to  the  USDA  when  CCC  funds 
run  out?  The  only  alternative  avail- 
able to  USDA  is  to  shut  down  ASCS 
offices,  stopping  all  farmer  transac- 
tions with  the  Federal  Government 
through  those  vital  ASCS  offices  when 
the  CCC  runs  out  of  moneys  in  ap- 
proximately 30  days.  Mr.  President, 
this  would  have  been  an  unmitigated 
disaster  to  agriculture.  This  year,  we 
have  come  too  close  to  that  result,  and 
we  should  leam  a  lesson  from  this 
chapter  in  the  CCC  debate.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  join  with 
me  and  care  enough  about  our  farmers 
to  act  to  avoid  this  issue  in  the  future. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  matter  now,  while  the 
issue  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
bring  this  shoddy  and  unresponsible 
way  of  doing  business  with  our  own 
farm  citizens  to  a  halt.  There  is  no 
good  reason  to  ask  our  farmers  to 
leave  their  farming  operations  to  the 
whims  of  the  congressional  appropria- 
tions process  year  after  year. 

The  amendment  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Indiana  and  I  have  pro- 
posed is  designed  to  prevent  this  prob- 
lem from  recurring  next  year. 


Mindful  of  the  desire  of  Congress  for 
program  oversight,  the  provision 
would  change  the  status  of  the  CCC 
account  to  that  of  a  current,  indefinite 
appropriation  subject  to  the  aimual 
approval  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. This  would  allow  for  the  CCC 
account  to  remain  viable  throughout 
the  fiscal  year  without  sacrificing  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  review  CCC  op- 
erations and  make  changes  where  nec- 
essary. 

Changing  the  status  of  the  CCC  ac- 
count to  that  of  a  current,  indefinite 
appropriation  would  serve  American 
agriculture  more  effectively  than  the 
current  direct  appropriation  process. 

Administration  budget  proposals  in 
past  years  have  routinely  requested  a 
permanent,  indefinite  appropriation 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  Congress  has  routinely  rejected 
this  proposal.  However,  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  recom- 
mended the  use  of  a  current,  indefi- 
nite appropriation  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987  with  the  provision  that  it  re- 
ceive frequent  reports  of  the  CCC's  fi- 
nancial position  and  its  use  of  the  cur- 
rent. Indefinite  authority.  I  agree  with 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's past  position  on  this  issue  and 
feel  that  their  recommendations  have 
been  wise  and  should  have  been  adopt- 
ed. 

Let  us  do  unto  others — our  American 
farm  families— what  we  would  expect 
if  we  were  in  their  shoes.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  this  effort  to  im- 
prove the  stability  and  reliability  of 
the  CCC,  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
who  participate  in  good  faith,  in  Fed- 
eral farm  programs.  The  farmers  of 
America  are  waiting  to  see  what  we  do. 
The  issue  is  ripe.  The  time  is  now.  As 
we  consider  trade  legislation  today,  de- 
signed to  help  our  economy  by  revising 
our  approach  to  imports  and  exports,  I 
feel  it  is  appropriate  to  pass  language 
that  can  help  a  large  part  of  our  econ- 
omy without  engaging  in  protectionist 
activity  of  any  kind  or  spending  any 
new  money.  We  are  making  a  mechan- 
ical alteration  to  make  the  CCC. 
which  does  not  control  the  volume  of 
business  it  must  handle,  fit  the  mis- 
sion it  is  meant  to  perform. 

I  would  like  to  thank  and  commend 
my  good  friends  and  colleagues.  Sena- 
tor McCoNNELL  and  Senator  Bond  for 
their  participation  in  proposing  this 
amendment.  Also,  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Indiana. 
Senator  Lugar,  for  hLs  valuable  sup- 
port. Clearly,  they  recognize  as  I  do 
that  this  legislation  is  necessary  to 
force  the  Federal  Government  to  ful- 
fill its  legislatively  prescribed  obliga- 
tions to  the  Nation's  farm  program 
farmers.  I  would  imagine  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  received  an  educa- 
tion from  our  farmers  in  the  past 
weeks.  Their  telephone  calls  to  my 
office,     with     their     reasonable— and 


sometimes  emotional— pleas  for  cer- 
tainty in  the  CCC  program  have  had  a 
lasting  effect  on  my  thinking.  It  is 
hard  to  explain  the  delay  to  my  con- 
stituents when  I  neither  accept  nor 
support  the  reasons  for  that  delay, 
and  I  don't  want  to.  I  know  that  many 
others  lii  this  body  have  the  same 
problem,  and  this  is  their  chance  to  let 
their  farm  constituents  know  where 
they  stand.  I  urge  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  consider  this  language 
and  Join  us  in  cosponsoring  or  voting 
for  this  amendment  to  ensure  that  we 
do  more  than  complain  about  the  CCC 
problem— that  we  actually  do  some- 
thing about  it. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCONNELXi.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  statement  and  his  good  work 
on  behalf  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from    Oklahoma    [Mr.    NicklesI    be 

added  as  a  cosponsor.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

[Mr.  Bono].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  neighbor  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  other 
sponsors  of  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  adopt  thLs  amendment,  which 
would  allow  farmers  to  collect  farm 
program  payments  which  have  been 
owed  them  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

As  I  talked  with  farmers  in  Missouri 
yesterday,  I  found  that  they  not  only 
were  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
CCC  had  run  out  of  money  on  May  1, 
but  also,  many  of  them  told  me  they 
had  not  received  payments  that  were 
owed  to  them  in  April.  So.  in  effect, 
what  we  have  is  a  90-^lay  delay  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  paying  fimds 
that  have  been  committed  under  con- 
tract with  farmers  in  my  State  and  in 
many  States  throughout  this  Nation. 

The  CCC  is  currently  more  than  $1.4 
billion  in  arrears,  and  this  total  in- 
creases by  more  than  $35  million  every 
day.  Earlier  in  May,  when  the  CCC 
ran  out  of  money,  the  total  owed  in 
my  State  was  more  than  $6  million. 
The  payments  that  are  owed  to  vari- 
ous farmers  and  farm  families  ranged 
from  a  mere  $100  to  $100,000.  Many  of 
these  farmers  are  being  forced  to  pay 
interest  on  debts  that  are  outstanding 
as  a  result  of  the  Government's  failure 
to  fulfill  its  contractual  obligations.  In 
some  cases,  they  are  forced  to  borrow 
additional  funds  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  living  needs.  We  have 
heard  instance  after  instance  where  an 
entire  farm  community,  whose  citizens 
are    depending    upon    and    expecting 


payments,  is  unable  to  meet  obliga- 
tions that  go  far  beyond  the  farmers 
and  extend  to  many  of  the  people  sup- 
porting and  supplying  agriculture. 

Although  this  appropriations  bill, 
H.R.  1827.  was  passed  out  of  the  con- 
ference committee  last  Friday,  now  is 
the  time  to  initiate  action  to  prevent 
this  delay  from  happening  again. 

The  amendment  I  speak  on  behalf  of 
today  is  Important  in  that  it  initiates 
the  steps  necessary  to  ensure  that 
farmers  will  not  be  subject  to  delays  in 
the  future.  It  eliminates  the  need  for 
future  emergency  legislation. 

As  I  pointed  out,  this  problem  has 
happ>ened  in  the  past;  and  should  It 
happen  again,  CCC  will  no  longer  re- 
quire an  emergency  appropriation. 
They  would  merely  have  to  report  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  the 
need  for  the  additional  fimds. 

As  has  been  referred  to  before,  this 
body  and  specifically  the  Appropria- 
tions Conmiittee,  has  gone  on  record 
urging  a  change  in  the  current  situa- 
tion. The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report  drafted  on  September 
11,  1986,  said: 

It  is  obvious  that  an  Indefinite  appropria- 
tion would  have  served  the  ftuiners  of 
America  more  effectively  and  would  have 
prevented  the  disruption  of  local  ASCS  of- 
fices caused  by  repeated  shutdowns  and  de- 
layed appropriations.  Uncertainties  In  tlie 
farm  programs  and  wide-ranging  estimates 
of  the  potential  costs  of  CCC  operations  In 
fiscal  year  1987  Indicate  that  multiple  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bills  may  be  re- 
quired next  year  as  estimates  are  periodical- 
ly adjusted. 

The  CCC  would  still  be  required  to 
report,  but  it  would  not  have  to  come 
back  for  the  endless  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bills. 

Never  before  has  the  American 
farmer  been  subject  to  such  a  long 
delay  in  receiving  Federal  payments. 
Outside  of  a  3-week  delay  in  1986,  pre- 
vious supplemental  appropriations 
were  passed  in  a  matter  of  days. 

We  have  a  lesson  before  us  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  repeat.  We  cannot 
break  faith  with  the  American  farmer 
as  we  have  done  over  the  last  2 
months.  This  is  not  just  a  farm  State 
issue.  All  Americans  expect  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  fulfill  its  contrac- 
tual obligations.  However,  in  this  in- 
stance, farmers  are  the  ones  being 
held  hostage  by  the  inability  of  this 
Congress  to  pass  quickly  significant 
legislation. 

As  we  continue  the  painful  transi- 
tion toward  a  more  market-oriented 
agriculture,  I  think  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers must  be  able  to  rely  on  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  to  meet  its  obligations. 

Failure  to  retain  this  confidence 
could  eventually  undermine  the  recov- 
ery of  our  agricultural  sector. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  urging 
the  support  of  this  body  for  this  very 
important  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand  the   concerns   of   the   Senator 


from  Missouri  and  others  who  spoke 
to  this.  But  I  am  also  concerned  it  is 
being  put  on  this  bill. 

I  realize  the  frustration  Senators 
feel  as  do  their  constituents  with  the 
fact  that  the  CCC  money  is  not  yet 
out  and  even  though  we  have  finished 
the  supplemental  appropriations,  I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  possibility  we  may 
not  even  get  to  it  this  week,  and  it  is 
only  going  to  increase  the  frustration 
and  give  a  stronger  impetus  to  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature. 

I  wished,  as  I  am  sure  others  wished, 
that  we  had  done  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  on  schedule.  I 
think  a  lot  of  us  wish  it  could  have 
come  up  here.  We  worked  hard 
enough  at  it  in  committee,  I  believe.  I 
wish  it  could  be  up  here.  I  wish  we 
could  have  been  votmg  on  it  today  or 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  fact  is  we  are 
not. 

While  the  amendment  is  an  attempt 
to  solve  a  problem  we  seem  to  have 
every  year  concerning  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  operating  for  a  full 
year,  this  may  not  be  the  place  for  it. 
It  seems  every  year  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  runs  out  of  operat- 
ing funds  and  has  to  get  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  to  continue  its  oper- 
ations and  we  have  to  do  something  to 
solve  that  problem. 

We  are  debating  a  trade  bill.  The 
amendment  proposed  is  not  particular- 
ly relevant  to  this  piece  of  legislation. 
I  could  think  of  about  five  other 
pieces  of  farm  legislation  I  would  like 
to  put  in  here,  too.  Not  only  that,  the 
amendment  has  far-reaching  implica- 
tions, both  budgetary  and  the  future 
operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

So  I  would  have  to  oppose,  as  only 
one  Senator,  this  amendment  at  this 
time.  We  are  studying  some  proposals 
as  this  in  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I 
think  it  deserves  more  scrutiny  than 
we  can  give  it  in  a  vote  in  a  few  min- 
utes here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

For  example,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  full  impact  is  of  the  provision  of 
the  amendment  that  calls  for  addition- 
al permanent  appropriation  for  the 
CCC.  I  do  not  know  what  this  does  to 
the  budget.  Nor  do  I  know  what  it 
might  do  to  the  pressure  that  we  are 
going  to  find  in  having  to  cut  back  the 
overall  agricultural  appropriation  in 
the  budget  now  under  just  the  budget 
resolution  that  we  face  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

So  I  wish  the  amendment  could  be 
withdrawn.  I  wish  we  could  give  the 
Agriculture  Committee  an  opportunity 
to  study  this  proposal  to  find  out 
whether  such  a  proposal  would  bring 
other  budgetary  pressure  on  other  ag- 
riculture parts  of  the  budget.  If  not. 
then  I  intend  to  vote  against  it. 

Now.  I  imderstand  the  frustration. 
We  do  not  have  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  up  yet. 
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I  asked  the  people  this  morning  In 
the  Agriculture  Committee  what  they 
would  do  if  we  passed  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  They  said  the 
second  they  knew  that  was  going  to  be 
signed  into  l»w  by  the  President  the 
checks  were  signed  and  in  fact  in 
many  instances  were  back  in  the 
States.  In  answer  to  a  question  I  be- 
lieve from  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
they  were  saying  that  the  checks  were 
in  the  farmers'  folders— I  am  not  sure 
how  they  got  there,  but  they  are  in 
the  farmers'  folders  ready  to  go.  if  we 
Just  get  a  bill  through.  This  bill.  Inci- 
dentaUy.  or  this  amendment,  would 
not  get  that  money  out.  The  supple- 
mental appropriations  would. 

So  I  understand  the  Senator's  fnis- 
tration.  I  would  like  to  see  some- 
thing  

Mr.    McCONNELL.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LEAHY.  In  just  a  moment  I  will. 
I  would  like  to  see  something  better 
than  what  we  are  doing  now.  I  think 
this  is  the  wrong  bill  to  do  it  on. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Vermont,  who 
I  enjoyed  working  with  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  the  last  few  years. 
CBO  says  this  has  no  impact  on  the 
deficit  at  all.  It  is  budget-deficit  neu- 
tral. It  has  no  impact  on  that  problem 
whatsoever. 

Second,  to  the  extent  that  the  Sena- 
tor refers  to  the  supplemental  that  is 
really  not  the  issue.  We  know  that 
once  the  supplemental  is  approved 
that  takes  care  of  the  problem  for 
now. 

What  we  would  like  here  is  a  perma- 
nent fix.  We  would  like  to  deal  with 
this  problem  prospectively. 

Also,  as  my  friend  knows,  this  has 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  past.  This  is 
not  a  new  idea.  Others  have  worked  on 
it.  both  on  and  off  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thought  I  was 
making  an  observation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
thought  the  Senator  yielded  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yielded  so  he  could 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  wish  to  make 
an  observation.  It  takes  30  seconds 
longer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  the  floor. 
He  yielded  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wishes  to  make  an  observa- 
tion. I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  yields  the 
floor. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized. 
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Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  no 
impact  whatsoever  on  the  deficit. 

Second,  bringing  up  a  supplemental. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Vermont,  is 
largely  Irrelevant.  We  understand  that 
the  supplemental  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  the  moment.  What  we  would 
like  to  do  is  come  up  with  a  permanent 
solution. 

Third,  this  Senate  has  previously  en- 
dorsed this  approach  to  solving  the 
problem.  It  is  not  a  new  idea.  We 
would  love  to  say  it  was.  We  think  we 
ought  to  send  it  over  once  again. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  bill,  as  we 
all  know  there  have  been  other 
amendments  offered  that  some  would 
feel  are  not  entirely  germane  to  the 
trade  bill.  That  is  a  standard  we  do  not 
have  to  meet  in  this  body.  It  is  one 
that  most  of  us  do  not  meet  frequent- 
ly. 

This  is  an  important  bill.  This  is  a 
current  problem. 

Out  on  the  American  farm  we  see 
absolutely  no  harm  that  will  come  to 
anyone  by  passing  this  deficit-neutral 
bill,  by  adding  this  deficit-neutral 
amendment  to  this  most  important 
bUl. 

I  think  it  is  a  signal  to  the  farmers 
of  America  we  think  their  problem  is 
an  important  one  and  we  would  like  to 
solve  it  on  a  permanent  basis  so  they 
do  not  have  to  go  through  this  time 
and  time  again.  They  have  gone 
through  it  five  times  in  the  last  couple 
of  years.  It  is  an  outrage.  It  is  a  con- 
tractual obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  farmers  of 
America  signed  up  for  the  program.  It 
is  an  obligation  we  have  to  meet  in  a 
timely  fashion.  This  will  fix  that  prob- 
lem. 

I  really  see  no  reason  why  the  U.S. 
Senate  should  not  go  on  record  today 
to  add  this  to  this  important  trade  bill 
and  send  it  on  over  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  If  they  refuse  to 
accept  it  as  they  have  in  the  past,  let 
the  other  body  answer  to  the  farmers 
of  America. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  yielded 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  read  the  amendment  and  it  is  in 
somewhat  different  form  than  I  had 
originally  understood  it  was  going  to 
be. 

I  agree  it  does  not  have  a  budgetary 
effect.  That  was  my  primary  concern. 
I  would  still  rather  see  it  on  some- 
thing other  than  the  trade  bill. 

My  primary  concern  was  the  budget- 
ary effect  because  we  were  already 
under  restraint  which  was  going  to  re- 
quire us  to  cut  into  some  prime  pro- 
grams, something  that  may  well  affect 


the  constituents  of  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  or  Vermont. 

We  are  having  enough  pressure  in 
finding  just  which  ones  must  bear  that 
burden  anyway.  I  did  not  want  to  add 
something  else  that  may  require  even 
further  burdens  on  our  constituents  as 
we  try  to  keep  within  the  budgetary 
levels. 

This  apparently  does  not  have  an 
immediate  budgetary  effect,  and  so 
while  I  think  that  I  would  not  want  to 
guarantee  its  long  life  through  the 
conference  committee  on  a  trade  bill,  I 
am  not  going  to  object  to  it  because  it 
is  not  going  to  affect  those  budgetary 
considerations  we  have  to  make. 

Again,  I  would  urge  that  we  would 
be  able  to  get  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation up  as  soon  as  possible  to  take 
care  at  least  of  this  year's  problem  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad]  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate?  Who  seeks 
recognition?  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might,  we  have  just  gone  through  the 
trauma  of  trying  to  assure  our  farmers 
that  they  are  going  to  get  the  pay- 
ments that  they  expect. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Excuse  me.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 
Mr.  CONRAD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amend- 
ment, upon  the  disposition  of  it,  be 
placed  within  the  agricultural  title  of 
the  trade  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  CONRAD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I    just   want   to   remind    the   other 
Members    that    we    have    just    gone 
through    the    trauma    of    trying    to 
assure  the  farmers  and  elevators  who 
receive  the  payments  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  promised  that  they 
would  receive. 

We  all  know  what  has  happened. 
The  CCC  has  been  out  of  money  since 
May  1  and  that  has  caused  real  hard- 
ship in  some  cases. 

I  have  a  farmer  in  my  State  who  will 
go  bankrupt  unless  he  receives  his 
CCC  payments  in  the  next  10  days. 
That  is  the  hard  reality. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  ought  to  use  this 
vehicle  to  assure  ourselves  in  the 
future  that  the  problem  is  taken  care 
of. 

I  would  applaud  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  other  cosponsors 
for  bringing  forward  this  measure.  I 


am  pleased  to  join  them  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  I  think  it  is  time  to  solve  this 
problem  for  the  future.  We  should  not 
have  to  go  through  this  again. 

We  all  know  that  the  House  side 
may  not  accept  it.  We  are  not  respKjn- 
sible  for  what  happens  on  that  side, 
we  are  responsible  for  what  happens 
on  this  side  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  perfect  opportunity  to  solve 
the  problem  for  the  future,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  we  can. 

I  would  urge  that  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  managing 
this  bill  allow  this  measure  to  go  for- 
ward. It  makes  sense.  It  solves  the 
problem  and  we  will  not  have  to  revisit 
this  issue  in  the  future. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

ULt.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  yield- 
ed the  floor.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  want  to  thank 
my  friend  from  North  Dakota  for  his 
support.  I  understand  he  is  represent- 
ing a  large  number  of  farmers  who 
have  this  problem,  as  have  we  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

There  being  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  would  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  80, 
nays  15.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  170  Leg.] 

YEAS— 80 


Bmucus 

Chiles 

Domenlcl 

BenUen 

Cochran 

Durenberger 

Bingunan 

Cohen 

Evans 

Bond 

Conrad 

Exon 

Boren 

Cranston 

Ford 

Boschwitz 

D'Amato 

Fowler 

Bremux 

Danforth 

Cam 

Bumpers 

Daschle 

Graham 

Burdick 

Dixon 

Gramm 

Byrd 

Dodd 

Grassley 

Chafe« 

Dole 

HarUn 

Hatch 

Mikulski 

Sasser 

Hecht 

Mitchell 

Shelby 

Henin 

Nickles 

Simon 

Helms 

Nunn 

Simpson 

HolUngs 

Packwood 

Specter 

Karnes 

Pell 

Stafford 

Kassebaiun 

Pressler 

Stennis 

Kasten 

Proxmlre 

Symms 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

Thurmond 

Leahy 

Quayle 

Trible 

Lugar 

Reid 

Wallop 

Matsunaga 

Riegle 

Warner 

McCain 

Rockefeller 

Weicker 

McClure 

Rudman 

Wilson 

McConnell 

Sanford 

Wirth 

Melcher 

Sarbanes 
NAYS— 15 

Adams 

HaUield 

Levin 

Armstrong 

Heinz 

Metzenbaum 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Moynihan 

DeConclni 

Kerry 

Roth 

Glenn 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Blden 

Inouye 

Murkowski 

Gore 

Johnston 

So   the   amendment   (No.   356)   was 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ABtENDUENT  NO.  357 

(Purijose:  To  strengthen  U.S.  trade  law) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS),  for  himself,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Exon,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Sanford, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  357. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

DEFINITIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES  PRICE  AND 
FOREIGN  MARKET  VALUE 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  773(a)(4)(B)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677b(a)(4)(B)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ",  except  that 
in  no  event  shall  the  administering  author- 
ity deduct  indirect  selling  expenses  from 
foreign  market  value  in  order  to  offset  ex- 
penses deducted  from  an  exporter's  sale 
price  under  section  772(e)". 

(b)  Section  772(e)(1)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  D.S.C.  1677a(e)(l))  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  "selling"  the 
following:  "and  profits  from  selling". 

(c)  These  provisions  shall  apply  to  imports 
from  countries  which  are  signatories  to  the 
GATT  International  Anti-Dumping  Code. 

Mr.  President.  I  allowed  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  in  full  because  this 
amendment  is  in  conformance  with 
the  International  Anti-Dumping  Code. 
Many  amendments  that  have  come  up 
have  focused  on  the  budget,  the  defi- 
cit, campaign  reform,  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  about  the  weather,  you  name 
it;  but  this  is  germane,  indeed  essential 
to  the  trade  bill  being  considered  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  It  tackles  head  on  the 
market  takeover  strategy  by  which  our 
adversaries    take    advantage    of    the 


United  States  by  relying  on  an  admin- 
istrative ruling  not  in  conformance 
with  the  code. 

Mr.  President,  for  an  understanding 
of  the  issue  involved  in  the  exporter 
sales  price  offset  and  profit  deduction 
amendment,  one  only  need  realize  that 
this  is  a  dumping  problem  caused  by  a 
foreign  manufacturer  operating 
through  its  U.S.  subsidiary  to  capture 
market  share  and  eliminate  competi- 
tion. This  is  a  case  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers' subsidiaries.  It  does  not  involve 
buyers,  retailers,  wholesalers  or  trad- 
ing companies  unrelated  to  the  manu- 
facturer. For  an  arm's-length  transac- 
tion between  a  buyer  and  a  seller,  the 
free-on-board  [FOB]  price  at  the  man- 
ufacturer's plant  controls.  And  the 
problem  is  to  have  that  same  FOB  at 
the  plant  price  control  when  the  man- 
ufacturer operates  through  a  foreign 
subsidiary.  Purchase  price  is  the  price 
paid  by  either  the  domestic  or  foreign 
purchaser  that  is  unrelated  to  the 
manufacturer.  Exporter  sales  price  is 
the  trade  parlance  for  the  purchase 
price  when  an  article  is  sold  in  the 
United  States  through  a  manufactur- 
er's subsidiary. 

In  dumping  cases,  the  manufactur- 
er's subsidiary  receives  the  article 
from  his  manufacturer  at  a  reduced  or 
dumped  price  and  then  sells  at  the 
regular  price  in  the  United  States, 
using  the  dumping  differential  for 
sales  promotion  and  market  takeover. 
A  Tokyo  manufacturer  selling  to  an 
independent  buyer  or  trading  compa- 
ny in  Tokyo  sells  for  a  purchase  price. 
That  purchase  price  to  an  unrelated  or 
independent  buyer  in  the  United 
States  must  be  at  the  same  price  for  a 
Japanese  buyer  at  the  plant  in  Tokyo. 
If  the  purchase  price  at  the  plant  for 
the  United  States  importer  is  less  than 
the  purchase  price  in  Japan,  then  a 
dumping  duty  is  exacted  to  equalize 
the  price  in  the  United  States  with 
that  in  Japan.  All  of  this  is  clear  and 
easily  understood.  The  confusion 
comes  when  you  start  using  the  lan- 
guage of  the  trade  art.  exporter  sales 
price.  An  understanding  of  exporter 
sales  price  is  obtained  when  you  real- 
ize subsidiaries  are  involved— not 
direct  purchasers. 

Let's  say  the  factor  in  Japan  sells  a 
dollar  item:  That  is.  one  sold  by  the 
Japanese  manufacturer  in  Japan  for 
$1  and  to  an  unrelated  Unitecl  States 
buyer  for  $1.  No  dumping  here.  But 
then  the  Japanese  manufactiu-er  sells 
that  same  article  to  its  own  subsidiary 
in  the  United  States  for  75  cents.  The 
U.S.  subsidiary  applies  this  25  cents 
advantage  to  sales  promotion  for 
market  takeover.  One  can  reasonably 
assume  24  cents  promotional  and  sales 
cost  and  1  cent  profit.  The  Japanese 
subsidiary  in  the  United  States  selling 
to  an  independent  buyer  in  the  United 
States  for  $1  claims  no  dumping  is  in- 
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volved.  But  dumping  is  involved  to  the 
tune  of  25  cents. 

This  amount  has  been  used  for  ad- 
vertising and  sales  promotion  to  cap- 
ture market  share  and  was  prohibited 
by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  But  in  1976. 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  by 
administrative  ruling,  allowed  the 
sales  and  promotional  costs  of  a  Japa- 
nese subsidiary  in  the  United  States  to 
be  offset  against  the  FOB  plant  price 
in  Japan;  that  is,  the  exporter  sales 
price  offset  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment. In  1979,  paragraphs  5  and  6  of 
article  II  of  the  GATT  Anti-Dumping 
Code  specifically  called  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  profit  from  the  exporter  sales 
price. 

However,  in  January  1980,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  in  assuming 
the  administration  of  the  1979  Trade 
Act,  continued  the  Treasury  allowance 
of  an  exporter  sale  price  offset  and 
also  the  inclusion  of  profits  in  deter- 
mining sales  price.  Both  sales  cost  and 
profit  should  be  deducted  to  deter- 
mine the  exporter  sales  price.  Both 
are  deducted  under  the  provisions  of 
GATT,  the  Trade  Act  of  1979  and  by 
those  countries  signatories  to  the 
International  Code  Against  Diunping. 
That  is,  all  countries  except  the 
United  States.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  deduction  of  sales 
cost  and  profit  is  not  reciprocal  in 
Japan  because  there  are  not  any 
dumping  cases  in  Japan.  Japan  prohib- 
its the  article  from  entering  in  the 
first  instance  through  licensing  and 
many  other  devious  devices. 

In  1983.  Smith-Corona  took  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  court  on  the 
inclusion  of  sales  costs  and  profits  in 
determining  the  exporter  sales  price. 
Smith-Corona  lost.  The  court  held 
that  even  though  the  statute  prohibit- 
ing the  inclusion  was  clear,  report  lan- 
guage filed  by  the  Congress  at  the 
time  of  enactment  gave  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  a  mandate  to  be  fair. 
The  court  found  that  the  Secretary 
was  trying  to  be  fair  and  had  not 
abused  his  discretion. 

This  administrative  offset  amounts 
to  about  a  20-percent  advantage  to  the 
foreign  manufacturer's  subsidiary  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  my  amendment  should  in- 
clude language  that  the  statute  apply 
only  to  those  countries  which  have 
practices  consistent  therewith.  That 
would  exclude  Japan  because  Japan's 
practice  is  not  inconsistent.  As  stated 
earL>.r,  it  has  no  dumping  practice. 
J^oan  is  a  signatory  to  the  GATT 
International  Anti-Dtunping  Code  and 
cannot  complain  when  we  provide  that 
the  statute  shall  apply  to  imports 
from  countries  which  are  signatories 
to  the  GATT  International  Anti- 
Dumping  Code.  Our  principal  trading 
partners  who  utilize  antidumping 
cases  to  prevent  unfair  import  injury 
are  signatories  to  GATT  and  follow 
the  practice  of  this  amendment.  Thus. 


there  is  no  basis  for  retaliation  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  More 
importantly,  U.S.  industries  would  re- 
ceive the  same  degree  of  protection 
which  our  principal  trading  partners 
give  to  their  own  industries.  Thus,  the 
amendment  is  reciprocal  in  nature. 

As  a  result  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration practices,  the  United  States  is 
providing  a  shield  for  Japanese  dump- 
ing which  has  two  effects:  First,  it  fi- 
nances out  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury the  market  penetration  dumping 
practice  of  Japanese  industry;  second, 
it  provides  a  sanctuary  for  Japanese 
dumping  into  the  United  States 
market  which  our  trading  partners, 
the  EC.  Canada,  and  Australia,  refuse 
to  provide.  Thus,  more  product  is  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  at  dump- 
ing prices  free  from  dumping  duties. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  here  a  clear- 
cut  case  where  my  amendment,  in- 
stead of  violating  GATT  wiU  bring  our 
antidumping  practices  Into  conformity 
with  GATT.  It  will  grant  reciprocity  to 
our  industries.  It  will  remove  one  more 
hidden  protection  of  Japanese  unfair 
competition  in  the  United  States 
market  which  this  administration,  for 
mysterious  reasons,  is  reluctant  to 
eliminate. 

In  essence,  what  our  amendment 
provides  is  in  conformance  with  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  in  conformance  with  the  Inter- 
national Anti-Dumping  Code,  and  in 
conformance  with  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1979.  The  amendment  appears  rather 
complicated.  But  simply  put,  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  determine,  a  fair 
market  value  in  order  to  facilitate  a 
ruling  on  whether  there  is  dumping. 

By  way  of  example,  let  me  cite  a  typ- 
ical hypothetical  case  involving  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  A  Japanese 
manufacturer  delivers,  let  us  say,  a  tel- 
evision set  to  a  trading  company  in 
Japan  FOB  at  that  plant  in  Japan  for 
$1.  The  distributor  in  the  United 
States  is  unrelated;  that  is,  it  is  a  regu- 
lar distributor  neither  owned  nor  oper- 
ated nor  controlled  by  a  Japanese 
manufacturer.  A  distributor  in  the 
United  States,  be  he  retailer,  wholesal- 
er, independent  buyer  or  otherwise, 
buys  that  article  in  Japan  at  $1.  There 
is  no  dumping. 

This  is  all  legitimate  and  common 
practice.  In  contrast,  dumping  cases 
occur  through  a  complex  and  devious 
use  of  a  subsidiary.  What  the  Japan 
manufacturer  does,  in  essence,  is  set 
up  a  subsidiary  that  he  owns  and  con- 
trols here  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  market  share.  Then 
he  takes  that  same  article  that  the 
manufacturer  sells  in  Japan  to  a  non- 
related  buyer  or  trading  company  for 
a  dollar,  he  delivers  that  to  his  subsidi- 
ary for  75  cents,  and  the  subsidiary 
charges  $1.  Of  the  extra  25  cents,  let 
us  say,  10  cents  goes  to  promotion  and 
sales  and  IS  cents  for  profit.  The  15 
cents  is  added  on  and  the  10  cents  is 


deducted  from  both  sides,  and  he 
claims  he  is  paying  a  dollar  Just  like 
the  ordinary,  arms-length  buyer  in 
Japan.  But  of  course  that  is  not  the 
case  k>ecause  that  is  a  25-percent  pred- 
atory advantage  to  a  subsidiary  being 
established  by  the  manufacturer  in 
the  receiving  country. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  ruse  is 
being  employed  by  our  trading  part- 
ners. It  was  thought  to  be  covered  in 
the  1930  act.  It  is  definitely  covered  in 
the  1979  Trade  Act,  and  in  the  Inter- 
national Anti-Diunping  Code.  Signato- 
ries to  the  International  Anti-Dump- 
ing Code— Australia,  Austria,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  EEC, 
Finland,  Hungary,  India,  Japan, 
Norway,  Pakistan.  Poland.  Romania, 
Singapore,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land. United  Kingdom.  United  States. 
Yugoslavia.  Korea— all  have  the  prac- 
tice that  I  have  described  whereby  in 
determining  the  subsidiary's  true 
price,  when  he  sells  it  to  a  related 
party  they  deduct  his  sales  costs,  his 
promotional  costs,  and  of  course  his 
profit  to  see  whether  or  not  he  has 
gotten  it  for  a  lesser  amoimt  FOB 
than  Japan. 

In  1976.  our  Department  of  Treasury 
met  with  a  Japanese  television  manu- 
facturer and  said  we  were  not  going  to 
insist  on  a  stringent  administration  of 
our  antidumping  statute,  and  there- 
upon they  disallowed  the  promotional 
and  sales  costs  by  a  very  distorted  ra- 
tionale that  there  were  also  promo- 
tional and  sales  costs  back  in  Japan.  In 
Japan  they  do  not  have  the  subsidiar- 
ies. Of  course,  they  deliver  directly  to 
the  user  or  to  a  trading  company. 

This  does  not  involve  retailers, 
wholesalers,  individual  buyers,  trading 
companies.  This  only  involves  subsidi- 
aries. And  therein  lies  the  fallacy  of 
the  Treasury  ruling  that  was.  in  turn, 
adopted  in  1981  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  when  they  took  over  ad- 
ministration of  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Act  provisions  from  Treas- 
ury. Our  International  Trade  Adminis- 
tration adopted  the  same  procedure 
despite  the  1979  Trading  Act,  which 
forbade  it.  A  case  was  brought  by 
Smith-Corona.  The  court  held  against 
Smith-Corona  on  the  premise  that 
while  the  statute  was  clear,  the  Con- 
gress in  its  enactment  of  the  statute 
language  that  said  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  particular  law  the  Secre- 
tary should  tend  to  be  as  fair  as  he 
possibly  can  in  the  administration. 
Therefore,  what  the  Secretary  was 
doing  was  fair,  and  they  could  not  call 
it  an  abuse  of  discretion. 

This  abuse  occurs  in  about  50  per- 
cent of  anti-dumping  cases,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  allows  up  to  a  20-percent 
dumping  advantage  by  those  countries 
using  the  administrative  procedure  of 
the  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion. This  is  a  major  hindrance  to 
American  production  and  competition. 


We  politicians  are  forever  strutting 
about  telling  American  manufacturer 
and  producer,  "Be  more  competitive; 
be  more  productive,"  and  yet  herein, 
the  Government  itself  is  the  one  that 
refuses  to  compete.  The  Government 
itself  refuses  to  compete,  because  it 
has  given  a  distorted  interpretation  to 
the  1979  Trade  Act  and  the  Interna- 
tional Anti-Dumping  Code. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  categori- 
cally clear.  That  is  why  I  included  the 
affirmative  language  in  the  face  of  the 
amendment  that  "these  provisions 
shall  apply  to  imports  from  coiuitries 
which  are  signatories  to  the  GATT 
International  Anti-Dumping  Code." 

Now,  Conunerce  has  been  in  negotia- 
tion on  this  particular  aspect  because 
they  want  to  continue  to  favor  the  im- 
porters at  the  expenses  of  American 
production.  To  that  end,  they  have 
recommended  some  rather  tricky  lan- 
guage. They  say  let  this  apply  to  na- 
tions where  they  have  the  same  prac- 
tices. Well.  Japan  does  not  have  any 
anti-dumping  cases,  because  Japan 
does  not  allow  imports  in  the  first 
place.  First,  you  do  not  have  an  Ameri- 
can subsidiary  being  set  up  in  Japan. 
Second,  you  would  have  to  get  a  li- 
cense to  get  the  particular  article  in 
the  trade  or  commerce  in  Japan. 
Third,  once  you  got  the  license,  they 
would  impose  an  array  of  inspection 
practices.  They  have  so  many  devious 
devices  that  while  they  are  signatories 
to  the  International  Anti-Dumping 
Code,  they  really  do  not  have  any 
practices  with  respect  to  antidumping. 
Accordingly,  they  can  accurately  state 
that  they  do  not  have  any  trading 
practices  inconsistent  with  the  United 
States  under  the  code. 

So  that  is  why  we  could  not  agree  to 
that.  We  wanted  to  get  together  as 
best  we  could,  and  we  hope  we  get  a 
very  strong  vote  on  this  because  if  we 
do  not.  the  only  reason  is  that  I  have 
not  explained  it  adequately.  I  realize 
this  is  an  extremely  complex  issue. 

\  am  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
debate  on  the  amendment.  I  have  vari- 
ous law  joiunal  articles  on  this  par- 
ticular point  which  testify  to  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  given  to  trading 
partners  who  use  the  administrative 
rulings  of  the  International  Trade  Ad- 
minist'-ation.  It  is  quite  obvious,  if  I 
am  a  manufacturer  and  I  want  to  cap- 
ture market  share,  and  by  selling  at 
less  than  cost  to  my  subsidiary,  then 
the  subsi'liary  can  come  up  to  the  reg- 
ular market  value.  What  happens  is 
that  by  having  the  offset  of  the  ex- 
penses, the  United  States  is  financing 
the  takeover  of  its  own  markets.  I  do 
not  know  how  is  state  it  more  clearly 
than  that.  We  are  actually  financing 
the  takeover  of  our  markets  and  in  the 
same  breath  chastising  American  pro- 
duction saying,  "You  have  got  to  be 
more  productive;  get  off  the  golf 
course  and  quit  floating  your  golden 
parachutes."  Well,  we  know  about  the 


golf  courses  and  the  golden  para- 
chutes. But  do  not  be  deceived  into 
thinking  that  they  are  the  normal  ex- 
perience of  American  industry.  They 
are  abberations. 

Mr.  President,  I  continually  hear 
that  we  have  got  to  get  America's  in- 
dustry "more  export-minded." 

Someone  once  said  that  a  problem 
well  stated  was  a  problem  half  solved. 
The  problem  is  not  that  our  industry 
is  not  export  minded.  The  problem  is 
right  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  with 
our  Government.  Indeed,  so  exported 
minded  is  American  industry  that  it 
does  not  worry  about  selling  its  prod- 
uct. It  just  exports  the  entire  industry. 
Florida  has  experienced  that.  South 
Carolina  has  experienced  that. 

I  spent  4  good  years  as  Governor 
trying  my  dead-level  best  to  attract 
whatever  industry  I  could  from  what- 
ever source,  and  said:  "Here  is  a  State, 
my  home  State,  the  land  of  opportuni- 
ty, with  people  willing  to  work,  the 
most  productive  and  with  the  best 
skills."  We  built  up  technical  skills  un- 
equaled  by  any  State  in  America.  So, 
yes,  we  have  the  skills  and  the  produc- 
tivity. 

Now  I  see  these  same  industries 
which  came  from  Germany  to  South 
Carolina  are  moving  on  to  Mexico. 
You  can't  say  that  they  were  not 
export  minded.  They  are  German  in- 
dustries and  know  all  about  exports. 
They  exported  the  industry  across  the 
line  to  Mexico  to  take  advantage  of 
the  $1.85  wage  there. 

I  brought  Pratt  and  Reid  to  Liberty, 
SC.  Do  not  tell  me  about  being  export 
minded.  They  just  exported  the  entire 
industry  out  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  the  problem. 
It  is  the  Government,  the  National 
Government  in  Washington,  that  has 
a  dim  and  naive  understanding  of 
international  competition. 

We  are  continually  warned  about 
starting  a  trade  war.  I  remind  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  that  the  first 
bill  in  the  first  Congress,  on  July  4, 
1789,  by  Madison,  was  a  bill  imposing  a 
tariff  of  50  percent  on  over  70  differ- 
ent articles.  They  had  heard  sugges- 
tions by  the  economist  David  Ricardo 
in  England,  that  what  we  should  do  is 
trade  with  what  we  produce  best,  and, 
in  turn,  England  will  trade  back  to 
America  that  which  it  does  best,  and 
there  will  be  no  barriers  and  no  tariffs 
and  we  will  have  free  trade. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  that  first 
Congress,  said  in  his  report  on  manu- 
facturers, "We  are  not  going  to  remain 
a  colony."  We  had  96  percent  of  our 
people  on  the  farm,  and  the  finished 
products  were  being  made  in  England. 
Of  course,  it  was  to  EIngland's  benefit 
for  America  to  remain  a  colony  and 
not  have  that  industrial  capacity. 
Hamilton  said:  "No  way.  We  are  going 
to  build  up  our  own  industrial  back- 
t>one  and,  rather  than  remain  a 
colony,  we  are  going  to  become  a  world 


power."  And  we  did  it  with  tariffs.  We 
started  a  constructive  trade  war. 

We  continued  it  in  the  days  just 
before  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested to  President  Lincoln,  for  the 
intercontinental  railroad,  that  we  buy 
the  steel  from  England.  President  Lin- 
coln said:  "No  way.  What  we  wiU  do  is 
build  the  steel  mills  here,  and  then  we 
will  have  not  only  the  railroad  but  the 
steel  production  capacity." 

Again,  in  1933,  under  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act,  we  put  in  import 
quotas  to  protect  the  support  prices  of 
American  agriculture.  We  put  in  sup- 
port prices  and  protectionism. 

Farmers  helped  elect  me.  We  have  a 
lot  of  farmers  in  South  Carolina,  and 
we  are  proud  of  it. 

They  are  constantly  saying,  "Free 
trade,  we  don't  want  it."  We  started 
protectionism  with  them.  We  put  in 
subsidies  over  50  years  ago,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  so  we  could 
export  our  wheat  to  Russia  at  a  subsi- 
dized price. 

We  are  not  bashing  Japan.  On  the 
contrary.  I  respect  Japan.  Japan  is  a 
success.  How  do  you  argue  with  suc- 
cess. She  has  come  from  being  com- 
pletely conquered  and  vanquished, 
powerless,  to  being  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world.  The  per  capita  income  in 
Japan  today  is  $18,000  compared  to 
the  per  capita  income  of  the  United 
States— the  World  War  II  victor— of 
$17,700.  They  have  25  percent  of  the 
world's  financial  holdings. 

We  used  to  talk  about  trade  and  talk 
about  banks.  Six  of  the  largest  banks 
in  the  world  today  are  Japanese. 

So  do  not  go  crying  to  Japan  about. 
"Play  fair,"  like  a  biuich  of  crybabies. 
Money  talks,  and  if  you  really  want  re- 
sults, what  you  need  to  do  is  what 
FYanklin  Roosevelt  did  in  the  Depres- 
sion days.  In  order  to  keep  the  banlcs 
open,  he  closed  the  doors.  In  order  to 
save  the  farms,  he  plowed  under  the 
crops.  In  order  to  remove  a  barrier,  we 
have  to  raise  a  barrier  and  then 
remove  them  both.  You  do  it  to  com- 
pete. Competition  is  fundamental  to 
America. 

The  cry  is  "protectionism."  No,  it  is 
not  protectionism.  Protectionism — 
that  is  a  fundamental  role  of  Govern- 
ment. We  have  an  Army  to  protect  us 
from  the  enemies  without.  We  have 
the  FBI  to  protect  us  from  the  en- 
emies within.  We  have  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  protect 
the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we 
drink.  Unemployment  compensation 
to  protect  us  from  the  loss  of  a  job. 
Social  Security  to  protect  us  from  the 
ravages  of  old  age.  You  can  go  down 
the  list  on  and  on. 

But  come  in  this  Chamber  and  say, 
"Let's  protect  and  give  a  fair  chance  to 
American  production,"  and  we  get  a 
barrage  of  empty  shibboleths  about 
free  trade  from  the  multinational 
banks  and  the  State  Department. 
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Bfr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
clear-cut.  I  will  be  glad  to  explain  it 
over  and  over  again.  We  are  proposing 
to  do  what  all  our  trading  partners  are 
doing:  what  is  required  by  GATT, 
what  is  in  conformance  with  the  1979 
Trade  Act  and  in  conformance,  of 
course,  with  the  International  Anti- 
Dimiping  Code.  We  are  trying  to  get  in 
step  and  say.  "Mr.  Subsidiary,  you  are 
using  this  predatory  practice  to  seize 
maricet  share  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  charade  is  over.  We  are  going  to 
deduct  your  costs  and  your  profits  be- 
cause that  is  what  you  are  using  as  a 
predatory  practice  for  market  takeov- 
er. 

These  practices  violate  the  Anti- 
Dumping  Code,  and  there  should  be  a 
dumping  duty  to  offset  them. 

There  is  a  technicality  involved  in 
the  administration,  because  they  call 
it  an  offset.  What  it  means  is  that 
under  the  Commerce  interpretation, 
whatever  the  cost  that  subsidiary  says 
it  has  in  promotion  and  sales  and 
profit,  they  allow  back  in  Japan,  in 
the  determination  of  dumping,  the 
same  amount. 

So  as  you  read  it,  it  takes  care  of 
that  offset  or  eliminates  the  offset 
which  in  common  day  parlance  is  a  de- 
duction of  the  the  sales  and  promo- 
tional costs.  The  second  section,  of 
course,  says  to  deduct  the  profits  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  joined  by  such  distinguished  col- 
leagues as  the  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Nebraska:  my  senior  col- 
leagues. Senator  Thurmond:  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Samtord. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  or  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
yielded  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hollings  amendment, 
and  I  do  so  because  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  makes  a  very 
necessary  change  in  our  unfair  trade 
laws  that  if  uncorrected  will  continue 
to  leave  this  country  at  a  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  diunping  cases  where 
two  related  parties  are  involved. 

I  will  not  for  the  moment  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  the  intricacies  of 
this  amendment,  but  I  think  we 
should  try  to  observe  as  we  consider 
amendments  to  this  legislation  several 
important  considerations. 

One  question  we  should  ask  is 
whether  or  not  the  amendments  are 
GATT  legal,  and  in  this  case  since 
many  of  our  trading  partners  who 
belong  to  GATT  not  only  do  the  same 
thing  but  believe  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
GATT  authorized,  GATT  legality  is 
not  an  issue  in  the  case  of  the  amend- 
ment before  us. 


The  second  question  we  might  ask  is 
whether  or  not,  were  we  to  enact  a 
given  amendment,  that  would  subject 
the  United  States  to  some  kind  of  un- 
fortunate mirror  image  maneuver  or 
retaliation  by  the  other  side. 

Here  our  trading  partners,  as  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  for  the  most 
part  already  have  identical  provisions 
to  what  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  proposing. 

Finally,  as  one  might  expect,  and  to 
many  people  it  is  the  bottom  line,  we 
should  ask  whether  or  not  an  amend- 
ment is  going  to  prejudice  or  help  U.S. 
workers,  U.S.  companies,  and  indeed 
the  country.  Here  we  are  basically 
talking  about  the  enforcement  of  our 
laws  against  unfair  trade,  which  in 
this  instance  deal  with  dumping,  sell- 
ing at  a  concessionary  price  in  a 
market  such  as  ours.  There  is  broad 
agreement  that  such  dumping  is  preju- 
dicial and  needs  to  be  corrected. 

Indeed,  in  the  1978  Toyko  round  ne- 
gotiations this  country  and  the  other 
signatories  went  to  some  lengths  to  ne- 
gotiate and  to  agree  upon  the  Anti- 
dumping Code.  The  significance  of  the 
Antidumping  Code  which  was  agreed 
to  by  all  our  major  trading  partners  is 
not  only  to  proscribe  and  outlaw 
dumping  but  to  go  on  record  very 
forcefully  that  dumping  is  a  practice 
subject  to  compensatory  action. 

Now,  it  needs  to  be  understood,  and  I 
expect  most  of  my  collegues  do,  that 
there  is  nothing  punitive  about  taking 
action  against  dumping.  The  fact  that 
we  employ  an  antidumping  duty  upon 
imports  that  are  being  sold  below  fair 
market  value  or  below  whole  market 
price  is  not  under  our  law  a  way  of  get- 
ting even.  It  is  simply  a  means  of  re- 
dressing the  harm  that  is  being  cre- 
ated by  the  concessionary  price. 

We  have  over  the  years  been  subject- 
ed to  a  barrage  of  dumped  merchan- 
dise in  this  country,  and  back  in  the 
seventies  and  before  that,  we  were  in- 
effective in  taking  action  against  those 
kinds  of  unfair  trading  practices.  It 
has  been  very  injurious  in  the  case  of 
the  steel  industry  with  whith  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  familiarity,  obviously  be- 
cause of  my  home  State  interest  in 
Pennsylvania:  but  also  in  television 
picture  tubes  where  there  was  massive 
dumping  practiced  by  one  country; 
and  in  many  industries  which  have 
been  literally  put  out  of  business  be- 
cause our  antidumping  laws  were  not 
up  to  the  mark.  I  suppose  that  reflect- 
ed an  attitude  in  this  country  going 
back  many  years  that  as  we  came  out 
of  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  we 
saw  a  very  weak  free  world  and  a  very 
wealthy  United  States  that  accounted 
for  60  percent  of  the  free  world  gross 
national  product,  and  we  felt  that 
almost  anything  that  encouraged  not 
Just  free  trade,  which  we  all  support, 
but  the  buildup  of  our  former  allies 
and  other  countries  in  the  aftermath 


of  the  war  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  our  country. 

So  we  treated  practices  such  as  sub- 
sidies, such  as  barriers  to  our  exports, 
such  as  dumping  with  benign  neglect, 
and  while  one  might  argue  that  those 
policies  were  appropriate  to  the  time  I 
do  not  know  of  anybody  who  argues 
today  that  those  are  the  right  policies. 

What  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  doing  with  his  amendment  is  to 
eliminate  what  is  the  resale  profit  de- 
duction and  the  so-called  ESP  offset, 
the  exFKjrter  sales  price  offset. 

While  the  amendments  are  technical 
in  nature,  their  impact  on  the  correct 
determination  of  dumping  margins 
caiuiot  lie  overemphasized.  Dumping 
margins  of  as  much  as  20  percent  ad 
valorem  or  more  can  be  hidden  by  the 
agency's  present  practices.  Indeed, 
U.S.  companies  would  generally  be 
better  off  if  the  Conmierce  Depart- 
ment would  use  the  transfer  price  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  amount 
of  price  discrimination  being  prac- 
ticed. Such  a  result  is  sadly  ironic 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Congress 
added  the  exporter's  sales  price  provi- 
sion in  the  1921  act  because  of  the 
concern  that  related  parties  could  hide 
dumping  margins.  No  greater  indica- 
tion of  the  need  for  statutory  change 
is  needed  than  the  recognition  that 
counsel  representing  foreign  compa- 
nies have  acknowledged  in  printed  ar- 
ticles that  structuring  transactions 
under  exporter's  sales  price  can  result 
in  more  favorable  determinations  for 
foreign  companies  accused  of  dump- 
ing. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  the  so-called 
ESP  offset.  In  drafting  the  antidimip- 
ing  law  in  1919-21,  Congress  provided 
that  when  an  exporter  sells  through  a 
related  party  in  the  United  States,  the 
administering  authority  is  to  estimate 
what  the  price  to  an  unrelated  import- 
er would  have  been  by  taking  the 
resale  price  of  the  related  importer 
and  deducting  all  of  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses involved  in  reselling.  These 
statutorily  required  adjustments  have 
been  eliminated  through  the  offset 
which  deducts  selling  expenses  in  the 
home  market  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
reselling  expenses  required  to  be  de- 
ducted. The  result  is  a  significant  re- 
duction in  dumping  margins— 10-15 
percentage  points  being  a  conservative 
estimate. 

The  second  amendment  would  clari- 
fy the  intent  of  the  existing  provisions 
of  exporter's  sales  price  by  stating  ex- 
plicitly that  a  reasonable  profit  on 
resale  is  to  be  deducted.  The  present 
statutory  language  of  commission 
while  necessarily  covering  resale  prof- 
its back  in  1921  when  related  party 
transactions  were  viewed  as  consign- 
ment sales,  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  administering  authority  as  not 
covering    profits    where    consignment 


sales  are  not  at  issue.  Yet,  the  failure 
to  deduct  reasonable  resale  profits  is 
necessary  to  prevent  understating  the 
actual  extent  of  dumping  taking  place. 
For  example,  when  a  foreign  producer 
sells  to  an  unrelated  importer  and  the 
importer  resells  the  product,  the  im- 
porter will  make  a  profit  on  the  trans- 
action or  not  long  survive.  Under  pur- 
chase price,  of  course,  the  agency 
looks  at  the  price  to  the  unrelated  im- 
porter and  the  amount  of  profit  on 
resale  is  irrelevant.  However,  in  an  ex- 
porter's sales  price  situation,  the 
agency  looks  at  the  importer's  resale 
price.  If  only  the  expenses  incurred  in 
reselling  the  product  are  deducted 
from  the  resale  price,  the  estimate  of 
the  price  to  the  importer — estimated 
arm's  length— would  be  too  high  by 
the  amount  of  the  profit  that  should 
be  earned  on  the  resale. 

This  simple  concept  is  specifically 
codified  in  the  GATT  Antidumping 
Code  and  has  t>een  followed  by  our 
trading  partners  for  decades.  For  ex- 
ample, the  European  Community, 
Australia,  and  Canada  all  deduct 
profit  in  exporter's  sales  price  situa- 
tions. No  country  has  the  equivalent 
of  the  offset. 

The  United  States  can  simply  no 
longer  permit  domestic  industries  to 
be  shut  down  and  American  workers  to 
lose  their  jobs  through  disparate  inter- 
pretation of  internationally  recognized 
rights.  The  administering  authority 
has  acknowledged  that  our  trading 
partners  practice  that  which  these 
amendments  would  require  and  that 
such  practices  are  plainly  permissible 
under  the  GATT  Antidumping  Code. 
The  Court  of  International  Trade  has 
indicated  the  apparent  inconsistency 
of  U.S.  law  being  administered  in  a 
manner  that  provides  U.S.  industries 
less  protection  than  their  foreign 
counterparts.  It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act.  While  the  administering 
authority  talks  of  apples  and  oranges 
and  unitary  corporate  entities  as  justi- 
fications for  its  present  practices,  U.S. 
companies  and  U.S.  workers  are  losing 
the  protection  all  our  trading  partners 
have  agreed  is  warranted  under  the 
Antidumping  Code. 

So,  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  will  support  and  adopt  the 
amendmen'  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  It  is  GATT  legal.  It 
does  not  subject  us  to  any  retaliation. 
It  will  help  our  industries  and,  fur- 
thermore, it  is  fair  for  all  concerned. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  put  this  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive. I  am  fully  aware  this  amendment 
is  going  to  pass.  It  is  out-and-out  Japa- 
nese bashing  because  there  is  no  other 
way  to  get  at  them  in  this  particular 
situation.  Let  me  make  a  for  instance, 
as  to  hov/  this  works. 


Sony  Corp.,  Sony  of  Japan,  makes 
televisions  and  in  Japan  may  sell  them 
directly  through  their  own  subsidiary. 
Let  us  say  it  costs  them  $150  to  make 
and  they  sell  it  for  $200.  They  have  in 
the  United  States,  Sony  USA,  which  is 
a  subsidiary  of  Sony.  They  bring  the 
television  set  over  here,  sell  it  to  their 
subsidiary  for  $150  and  the  subsidiary 
sells  it  for  $200.  It  is  the  same  price  at 
this  moment  as  the  Japan  home 
market.  But  it  costs  the  subsidiary  $35 
in  sales  personnel  costs,  advertising, 
and  whatnot.  So  you  are  allowed  to 
deduct  those  prices  in  figuring  the 
$165  price  that  you  sell  it  at  because 
there  were  costs  you  have  had. 

You  sell  it  for  $200  but  you  had  $35 
in  costs.  The  Commerce  Department 
has  been  following  the  practice  in 
terms  of  comparing  prices  in  saying 
"OK,  in  Japan,  when  Sony  of  Japan 
makes  the  set  for  $150  and  sells  it  for 
$200,  they  also  have  costs  of  sales  in 
Japan  even  though  they  do  not  sell  it 
through  a  subsidiary  that  has  their 
own  sales  people  in  advertising.  They 
have  advertising  costs.  They  have  sales 
costs.  They  compete  with  the  other 
Japanese  television  sets." 

So,  the  Commerce  Department,  in 
comparing  whether  or  not  Sony  was 
dumping  this  set,  subtracts  the  cost 
that  they  estimate  Sony  of  Japan  had 
in  selling  the  set  in  Japan.  Because,  if 
they  do  not,  you  compare  a  $200  price 
in  Japan  against  a  presumed  price  of 
$165  here  because  you  do  subtract  out 
the  selling  costs  here  and  they  say  you 
have  dumped  it.  $35  a  set.  you  are 
dumping  and  you  bring  dumping 
charges  against  them. 

But  you  cannot  do  it  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  subtracts  $35  in 
sales  costs  in  Japan.  You  have  $165 
costs  in  each  place  and  no  dumping. 

The  reason  I  say  this  is  aimed  specif- 
ically at  Japan— and  I  must  take  ex- 
ception to  one  set  of  facts  that  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina  men- 
tioned. Our  European  trading  partners 
use  a  system  similar  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  is  advocating. 
Japan  does  not.  So.  when  I  suggested 
to  him  that:  Why  do  we  not  do  this, 
this  tit-for-tat  system,  if  you  want. 
Just  for  those  countries  that  use  it  on 
us — which  is  mainly  the  Common 
Market— he  was  not  agreeable  to  that 
because  that  would  not  get  at  Japan. 
They  do  not  do  it.  They  do  not  bring 
dumping  cases. 

My  good  friend  from  South  Carolina 
said.  "Who  cares?  Who  cares?"  He 
said:  "They  don't  let  anything  in." 

Well.  Mr.  President.  Japan  is  one  of 
our  largest  customers  in  the  world. 
Last  year  they  were  second  in  the  pur- 
chase of  manufacturing  goods;  second 
only  to  Canada.  Japan  purchases  more 
manufacturing  goods  from  us  than 
France  and  Germany  put  together. 
They  are  our  largest  customers  for  ag- 
ricultural products. 


All  of  us  have  had  experiences  with 
business  people  unable  to  get  into  the 
Japanese  market.  But  having  said 
that,  and  we  all  have  had  those  experi- 
ences, they  are  a  major  purchaser  of 
American  manufactured  goods  and  the 
leading  purchaser  of  American  agricul- 
tural products.  So  they  would  have 
ample  opportunity,  if  they  wanted  to, 
to  bring  dumping  cases  and  especially 
against  our  manufactured  products, 
but  they  do  not. 

The  only  way  to  get  at  Japan— and 
very  frankly,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  has  been  proffered  about  this 
year  by  Timkin  Roller  Bearing  and 
Zenith— is  to  do  this  presumed  dump- 
ing and  prohibit  the  deduction  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  sales  in  Japan. 

I  mean,  that  is  what  it  is.  I  under- 
stand it  and  Japan-bashing  has 
become  the  sport.  I  am  not  going  to 
ask  for  a  roUcall  on  this  amendment 
because  I  am  fully  aware  that  there 
are  ample  votes  to  pass  it,  but  the  only 
reason  it  is  being  offered  is  because 
Japan  does  not  bring  dumping  actions 
but  it  is  not  because  there  are  no 
American  goods  in  Japan.  They  are 
one  of  the  largest  customers  of  our 
goods  in  the  world.  The  only  reason 
we  have  such  an  immense  trade  deficit 
with  them  is  that  they  have  been  dev- 
ilishly good  at  selling  their  products  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  not  done  a 
bad  job  of  selling  there.  They  have 
simply  outsold  us  here. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  My  distinguished 
friend— with  that  rationale,  he  could 
sell  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. We  are  not  talking  about  the 
costs  in  sales  of  a  manufacturer  in 
Japan.  The  costs  in  sales  of  a  manu- 
facturer in  Japan  are  the  same  to  the 
American  buyer  as  it  is  to  the  Japa- 
nese buyer.  That  is  FOB.  free  on 
board,  at  the  plant.  That  is  under- 
stood. 

Yes;  there  are  costs  in  sales.  Let  us 
assume  the  truth  of  that  particular 
statement,  for  a  direct  buyer.  We  are 
talking,  in  addition  thereto,  of  subsidi- 
aries other  than  direct  sales:  the  sub- 
sidiary or  the  manufacturer  actually 
located  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  not  customers  and  how  much 
we  buy  and  the  volume  of  trade  and  fi- 
nance system.  Oh,  no.  We  are  talking 
about  subsidiaries  of  that  particular 
manufacturer.  There  is  no  dispute- 
let's  say  that  the  manufacturer  has 
costs  of  promotion  and  everything  else 
for  whatever  he  sells  directly  in  Japan, 
or  for  whatever  he  sells  to  the  presid- 
ing officer  in  America.  That  is  under- 
stood. That  is  fine. 

The  problem  is  when  he  comes  and 
sets  up  a  subsidiary.  He  does  not  make 
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a  direct  sale  but  rather  beerins  to  dis- 
tribute through  that  subsidiary  at  a 
less  than  fair  price,  less  than  what  he 
would  charge  an  unrelated  buyer  in 
Japan:  less  than  what  he  would  charge 
an  unrelated  buyer  from  America  in 
Japan— because  the  place  of  fixing  the 
value,  the  particular  value  of  the  arti- 
cle, is  FOB  at  the  plant  in  Japan. 

Trading  partners?  I  am  talking 
about  signatories.  The  amendment 
says  on  section  (c),  on  the  face  of  the 
amendment: 

These  provisions  shall  apply  to  imports 
from  countries  which  are  signatories  to  the 
GATT  International  Antidumping  Code. 

Korea  is  a  signatory,  Yugoslavia,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Switzerland,  Sweden.  Spain,  Singa- 
pore, Romania.  Poland,  Pakistan, 
Norway,  Japan  is  a  signatory  to  it. 

So,  if  they  signed  it  and  agreed  to  it, 
they  have  no  argument  against  us.  I 
am  just  saying  get  in  lock  step  with  ev- 
eryone else  under  the  International 
Antidumping  Code. 

Hungary.  Finland.  European  Eco- 
nomic Community— all  of  Europe- 
Egypt.  Czechoslovakia,  Canada,  Brazil, 
Austria,  Australia— go  right  on  down. 
They  have  been  taking  advantage  of 
it. 

We  sell  {igricultural  products  in 
Japan  but  let  us  not  claim  that  we  are 
selling  through  a  subsidiary.  These  are 
all  direct  sales.  We  are  not  addressing 
in  this  amendment  direct  sales  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  or 
the  United  States  and  a  purchaser  un- 
related to  the  manufacturer— a  United 
States  purchaser  and  the  Japanese 
manufacturer. 

So  therein  the  difference.  This 
amendment  is  not  out  to  "get  Japan." 
It  is  out  to  tell  Japan:  Quit  dumping 
to  the  tune  of  20  percent.  Where  we 
have  an  offset  of  duties  to  the  tune  of 
20  percent  charged  and  going  into  the 
Federal  Treasiu^r.  indirectly,  then 
what  we  are  doing,  financially:  The 
U.S.  Treasury  is  financing  the  anti- 
dumping and  predatory  practice.  That 
should  stop  or  else,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
let  us  all  hold  our  peace  on  this  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  quite  chastising 
American  industry  about  being  pro- 
ductive and  being  competitive. 

It  is  us,  the  political  entity  here  in 
Washington,  that  is  not  allowing 
Americans  to  produce  and  to  compete. 

Competitors:  We  have  always  been, 
we  al  *ays  will  be.  It  is  inherent  in  the 
capitalistic  system,  mentality,  animus, 
environment.  It  is  ludicrous  for  politi- 
cians to  tell  tales  about  golf  courses 
and  golden  parachutes. 

I  can  tell  you  right  now,  American 
industry  is  hustling,  competing.  Amer- 
ica's textile  industry,  for  example,  in 
my  backyard,  has  invested  $8  billion 
over  5  years.  It  has  increased  its  pro- 
ductivity 5  percent  each  year  for  the 
past  10  years.  It  is  far  more  productive 
than  the  Japanese  textile  industry.  I 
have  been  in  plants  around  the  world. 


We  are  far  more  productive  than 
Daewoo  in  Pusan,  Korea.  I  have  been 
there.  The  question  is  not  a  lack  of 
productivity.  It  is  a  lack  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  Antidumping  Code  here  in 
the  United  States.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  seeks  to  redress. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yield?  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  this  amendment  if  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  with- 
out a  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  be  delighted 
if  you  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  I  understand  it, 
there  is  no  time  agreement  on  this 
amendment?  I  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  to  speak  for 
15  minutes.  I  want  to  be  sure  I  can.  I 
could  speak  now,  obviously. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  On  this  amendment 
or  otherwise? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  I  be  recognized  after  a 
disposition  of  the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Hollings  has  to  do 
with  the  way  in  which  antidumping 
duties  are  calculated  when  the  U.S. 
importer  of  the  dumped  goods  is  relat- 
ed to  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  the 
goods. 

Because  these  laws  are  so  technical, 
we  have  been  trying  to  work  out 
amendments  that  Senators  want  to 
offer  to  the  antidumping  and  counter- 
vailing duty  laws  with  the  administra- 
tion. We  have  also  had  other  criteria 
for  clearing  these  amendments.  They 
should  be  GATT  consistent  and  they 
should  be  admlnisterable  for  the  Com- 
merce Department  or  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission. 

Secretary  Baldrige  has  expressed  to 
me  his  reservations  about  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Hollings. 
But  I  am  persuaded  by  the  fact  that 
the  practices  adopted  by  this  amend- 
ment are  already  part  of  the  European 
Community's  methods  for  calculating 
antidumping  duties.  If  the  Europeans 
treat  our  exporters  this  way,  we 
should  treat  their  exporters  the  same 
way.  Furthermore,  the  amendment  is 
consistent  with  the  GATT. 

While  Senator  Hollings'  amend- 
ment is  not  acceptable  to  the  adminis- 
tration, the  administration  agrees  that 
it  is  GATT  consistent  and  admlnistera- 
ble. If  the  President  objects,  he  should 
get  the  Europeans  to  drop  their  prac- 


tice and  then  come  back  to  us  and  tell 
us  they  have  done  so. 

In  this  particular  situation,  we  have 
not.  I  know  Secretary  Baldrige  has 
some  misgivings  about  the  amend- 
ment. But  I  am  also  fully  aware  that 
the  Europeans  are  doing  this  and  have 
been  doing  this  for  some  time.  It  puts 
us  in  somewhat  of  a  disadvantageous 
position.  I  am  persuaded  by  the 
amendment  and  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  say  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration feels  that  strongly  about  it, 
that  they  try  to  get  the  Europeans  to 
follow  correctly.  If  they  can  accom- 
plish that,  then  they  can  come  back  to 
us.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  do  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina?  If  not.  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  357)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    BENTSEN.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the 
ranking  Republican,  for  accommodat- 
ing me  as  he  did  in  allowing  me  to 
speak  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with 
interest  to  the  statements  of  many 
here  on  the  floor  about  how  bad  the 
American  economy  is,  how  perilous 
our  future  is,  and  how  this  bill  is  going 
to  magically  and  suddenly  transform 
all  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  econo- 
my is  actually  very  sound  at  the 
moment.  Our  future  is  certainly  risky, 
but  it  is  also  exciting  and  potentially 
very  promising.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  that  in  a  few  minutes. 

But  most  of  all,  the  American  people 
should  not  believe  that  this  bill  will  do 
very  much  to  cure  the  economy  or  the 
reasons  for  the  trade  problem  in  any 
meaningful  way.  Probably.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  most  meaningful  thing  that 
we  could  have  done  for  the  trade  defi- 
cit was  to  pass  a  budget  that  could  be 
enforced  and  that  clearly  would 
reduce  the  deficit  substantially  each 
year  in  good  times,  provide  adequately 
for  national  defense,  and  provide  ade- 
quately for  international  conunit- 
ments  to  other  countries  who  are  at- 
tempting to  maintain  some  kind  of 
order  as  they  move  toward  democracy 
and  freedom. 

We  have  not  done  that,  but  we  have 
now  turned  to  debating  some  other 
remedies. 


Mr.  President,  this  may  come  as  a 
surprise  but  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
the  general  proposition  that  this  econ- 
omy needs  curing.  We  have  one  of  the 
strongest  economies  that  has  ever 
been  known  to  man.  The  American 
people  can  just  listen  to  this  number. 
They  make  up  4.5  percent  of  the 
world's  population.  When  I  came  to 
the  Senate  the  most  current  numbers 
were  that  we  were  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population.  We  are  only  4.5 
percent  now. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  this  4.5  percent 
of  the  world's  people  produce  40  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  of 
the  whole  industrialized  world.  Our 
share  of  the  industrialized  world's 
output,  in  spite  of  all  the  trade  deficit 
talk  and  other  things,  is  the  same 
today  as  it  was  in  1979  when  our  trade 
deficit  was  $27  billion. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  the 
American  population  has  increased  by 
almost  100  percent.  This  means  that 
the  population  in  our  country  has 
almost  doubled  in  40  years.  This  was  a 
challenge— it  may  not  be  in  the  future 
according  to  some  demographers— a 
challenge  for  any  economic  system  to 
absorb  all  these  people.  Yet  somehow 
we  succeeded. 

The  number  of  Americans  that  are 
holding  jobs  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  40  years.  In  1945,  we  had  55 
million  jobs  in  America.  Today  we 
have  1 14  million. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  are  a 
varied  lot,  yet  we  found  a  place  for  all 
of  these  new  people  in  our  economy 
and  in  our  society.  This  is  not— and  I 
repeat,  not— a  Republican  achieve- 
ment, it  is  not  a  Democratic  achieve- 
ment. This  is  an  American  achieve- 
ment. The  question  is  not.  Why  are  we 
so  weak  economically  in  the  face  of  all 
the  foreign  competition?  In  the  mind 
of  this  Senator,  the  question  is.  Why 
and  how  is  this  little  group  of  people 
known  as  Americans  so  strong? 

There  is  no  single  answer,  but  part 
of  the  answer  certainly  has  to  be  our 
people,  our  traditions,  the  traditions 
of  both  competition  and  fairness,  and 
our  political  and  economic  institutions 
which  are  dedicated  to  offering  more 
access  to  more  economic  opportunity 
than  any  society  in  the  world,  at  least 
any  open  society  with  significant  im- 
migration. 

This  is  what  this  trade  debate  is 
about,  whether  the  Government  insti- 
tutions and  practices  we  have  set  up  in 
this  country  to  settle  trade-related 
grievances  actually  work.  Do  these  in- 
stitutions as  they  are  currently  con- 
structed provide  our  Industries  and 
our  workers  a  fair  opportunity  for  re- 
dress against  the  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices of  other  countries?  Does  our 
trade  framework  provide  an  adequate 
opportunity  for  American  industry  to 
adjust  to  changing  competitive  circum- 
stances in  a  rapidly  changing  world? 


The  economic  world  is  changing,  Mr. 
President.  The  nature  of  economic  ac- 
tivity is  changing.  The  way  we  assign 
values  to  economic  activity  is  chang- 
ing, and  changing  rapidly. 

We  live  in  a  global  economy.  This  is 
a  truism.  Product  and  service  markets 
no  longer  honor  national  boundaries. 
The  rate  at  which  we  are  becoming 
more  global  is  accelerating  because  of 
the  enormous  innovations  in  commu- 
nications, transportation,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  the  mobility  of  capital.  We 
are  rapidly  moving  toward  a  knowl- 
edge-oriented and  knowledge-dominat- 
ed economy.  We  appear  to  be  at  the 
threshold  of  advances  in  basic  science 
and  technology.  We  appear  to  be  only 
a  decade  or  less  away  from  a  produc- 
tivity revolution.  We  have  seen  it  in 
basic  industry,  and  this  revolution  will 
soon  come  to  the  service  industries. 
That  may  come  as  a  surprise,  but  the 
next  revolution  will  indeed  be  a  pro- 
ductivity revolution  on  the  service  side 
of  the  American  economy  and  the 
other  economies  related  to  us  in  the 
global  sphere. 

When  that  occurs  this  will  have  an 
enormous  positive  impact  on  real 
income  as  well  as  change  in  our  very 
basic  way  of  life.  We  are  in  a  compet- 
ing and  developing  country  and  we  are 
competing.  We  are  competing  with  de- 
veloped countries  and  undeveloped 
countries  and  developing  countries. 

Right  now  we  are  competing  in  one 
of  the  truly  dangerous  areas.  Who  is 
going  to  take  the  lead  in  these  areas? 
Still,  even  with  this  competition  there 
is  great  potential  for  growth  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  future. 

It  would  be  better,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  were  not  entering  this  era  of 
change  with  all  this  debt  that  we  have 
spoken  about,  but  we  are.  Other  coun- 
tries have  their  problems.  We  have  a 
debt  problem.  Some  other  countries 
have  large  surpluses  to  invest  in  cap- 
ital and  technology  and  we  do  not.  But 
many  of  these  other  countries  have 
problems  such  as  a  shrinking  pool  of 
workers,  and  their  own  domestic  kinds 
of  problems. 

So  far  be  it  from  America  as  a  stand- 
out kind  of  country  in  the  free  indus- 
trialized society  of  nations  as  a  coun- 
try with  problems  as  we  enter  this 
decade  of  change,  this  decade  of  inno- 
vation in  science  and  technology. 

Our  challenge  is  to  maintain  a 
robust  economy  so  that  we  can  pay  off 
the  debt  and  still  maintain  our  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we 
can.  The  need  for  economic  growth  is 
every  bit  as  important  today  as  it  has 
been  for  the  last  5  years.  I  frankly 
think  continued  economic  growth  is 
doable. 

There  are  some  who  would  have  us 
hark  back  to  the  good  old  days.  Some 
say  those  good  old  days  were  the  days 
when  manufacturing  jobs  were  plenti- 
ful and  economic  times  were  supposed 


to  be  prosperous.  I  submit  to  you.  Mr. 
President,  that  such  a  bygone  era 
never  really  existed.  Indeed,  to  the 
extent  that  such  ideal  times  exist,  I 
might  surprise  you,  but  they  are  right 
now. 

The  American  job  machine  has  re- 
ceived a  bum  rap.  This  economy  has 
been  in  transition  to  a  more  service- 
oriented  economy  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  The  so-called  serv- 
ice economy  is  not  new.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  labor  force  employed  In 
manufacturing  peaked  in  the  United 
States  in  1945  and  has  been  declining 
steadily  ever  since.  Service  industries 
commanded  a  majority  of  our  work- 
ers—and this  might  come  as  a  sur- 
prise— even  in  1945. 

The  growth  in  the  importance  of 
service  industries  is  not  unique  to  the 
United  States.  The  relative  share  of 
the  labor  force  in  manufacturing  jobs 
is  declining  in  every  other  industrial- 
ized country  and  in  each  of  those 
countries,  service  employment  is 
rising.  The  United  States  actually  has 
maintained  a  higher,  not  lower,  pro- 
portion of  its  manufacturing  jobs  than 
any  other  major  industrialized  country 
except  Japan— and  they  are  going 
down,  not  up,  in  terms  of  this  propor- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  industrial- 
ized countries  are  undergoing  the 
same  change,  but  the  fact  is  that  our 
great  American  job  machine  is  doing  a 
better  job  of  providing  economic  op- 
portunity to  a  broad  base  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  any  other  country 
provides  to  its  people  or  for  its  people. 
Let  me  explain. 

Not  only  is  the  rate  of  growth  in 
jobs  dramatically  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country,  but 
America  employs  a  far  higher  percent- 
age of  her  population  than  any  other 
industrial  country.  Not  only  is  the  un- 
employment rate  in  the  United  States 
lower  than  any  other  industrial  nation 
except  Japan,  but  the  share  of  the  un- 
employed who  have  been  out  of  work 
for  longer  periods  is  dramatically 
lower  than  all  our  free  industrial  part- 
ners except  Japan. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  youth, 
which  we  hear  much  about  in  America 
today,  is  lower— not  higher— in  the 
United  States  than  any  other  country 
except  Germany. 

Listen  to  this  fact:  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  minorities  in  the  United 
States  is  lower  than  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  Europe  as  a  whole.  The 
unemployment  rate  in  America  today 
for  minorities  is  lower  than  the  unem- 
ployment rate  as  a  whole  in  these  Eu- 
ropean countries.  This  means,  in  terms 
of  sheer  employability,  it  is  better  to 
be  a  Hispanic  in  California  than  a  typ- 
ical worker  in  any  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  Today,  we  see  more  participa- 
tion in  the  labor  force  and  are  employ- 
ing a  higher  percentage  of  the  minori- 
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ty  population  than  at  any  time  since 
1972,  when  the  data  for  minority  em- 
ployment was  first  collected. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  we 
can  never  stop  seeking  higher  goals.  I 
come  from  a  State  with  an  enormously 
large  minority  population.  The  true 
fact  is  as  I  Just  stated.  These  are  star- 
tling statistics,  but  they  are  also  aggre- 
gate statistics.  So  let  me  suggest  what 
has  changed  aneh  what  is  bringing  us 
all  to  the  floor,  what  has  created  all 
the  excitement  about  competition  and 
trade  and  productivity.  This  growth 
has  been  much  more  regionalized  than 
in  the  past.  The  Northeast  has  been 
growing  at  two  to  three  times  the  na- 
tional average  while  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  including  parts  of  the 
Southwest,  including  much  of  the  oil 
patch  in  America,  have  been  in  near 
recession. 

My  own  State  of  New  Mexico  has  a 
9-percent  unemployment  rate.  Yet 
even  within  my  State,  you  see  one  part 
with  unemployment  very  low  and  two 
parts  with  unemployment  very  high.  I 
am  worried  about  that.  Each  of  us  has 
similar  problems.  But,  Mr.  President, 
the  aggregate  statistics  which  I  just 
gave  about  the  job  machine  in  Amer- 
ica are  true  in  every  respect— numbers 
of  people  employed,  percentage  of  mi- 
nority employed,  and  percentage  of 
minority  unemployed,  employment 
among  the  youth  and  unemployment 
among  the  youth.  These  are  American 
statistics.  The  job  machine  has  been 
working. 

This  trade  bill  was  bom  out  of  that 
regional  growth  and  lack  of  growth: 
and  frustration,  not  with  the  overall 
growth  in  the  economy,  but  with  how 
unevenly  this  growth  has  been  distrib- 
uted. 

This  bill  includes  a  number  of  provi- 
sions specifically  relating  to  trade  and 
technology  about  which  I  care  very 
deeply.  But  I  must  tell  my  colleagues 
that  these  provisions  are  a  very  small 
share  of  the  total  of  1,100-plus  pages 
that  we  have  before  us.  This  bill  is  not 
essentially  a  trade  bill.  Trade  is  only 
the  top  of  the  iceberg.  This  bill  is 
really  an  ocean  of  new  programs  and 
agencies,  ideas  that  might  never  float 
unless  we  sail  them  out  here  under  the 
flag  of  "competitiveness." 

This  bill  is  a  jobs  bill,  and  not  a  pri- 
vate-sector jobs  bill.  This  bill  creates, 
at  the  minimum.  600  new  positions  in 
the  Federal  Government  within  the 
bureaucracy.  And  that  is  the  conserva- 
tive number.  If  I  wanted  to  give  the 
opposite  and  use  the  most  dramatic,  I 
would  say  that  it  has  the  potential  for 
1,500  new  jobs  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  depends  on  how  you  read 
the  language. 

This  bill  is  good  for  another  group. 
It  is  a  blanket  consulting  contract. 
This  bill  authorizes,  Mr.  President,  a 
minimum  of  165  new  reports,  studies. 


and  evaluations— mandated:  165.  This 
bill  will  be  a  boon,  no  question  about 
it,  to  the  labor  market  in  Metropolitan 
Washington,  DC.  I  assure  you  of  that. 
Some  have  called  this  bill  protec- 
tionist. I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  it  pro- 
tects the  Federal  Government.  This 
bill  authorizes  87  new  agencies,  offices, 
and  commissions.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  in  its  very  structure,  says  more 
about  the  fact  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  Federal  Government's  role  In 
this  issue  of  American  competitiveness 
than  I  could  if  I  stood  here  all  day.  We 
seem  to  want  to  measure  our  ability  to 
help  in  this  area  in  the  number  of  pages 
that  we  can  put  in  a  bill,  the  number  of 
agencies  we  can  create,  the  number  of 
reports,  studies,  and  evaluations  that 
we  can  mandate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  worked  long 
and  hard  on  this  issue  of  competitive- 
ness and  there  is  a  very  fundamental 
problem  that  I  see.  at  least,  with  our 
competitiveness.  It  is  the  timely  trans- 
fer of  our  basic  science  to  the  Ameri- 
can technology  in  the  private  sector. 
We  still  get,  Mr.  President,  and  we 
should  be  proud  of  it,  the  lion's  share 
of  the  Nobel  prizes  for  science  in  this 
country. 

But  when  it  comes  to  applying  that 
science  for  the  good  of  our  industry, 
we  have  so  many  barriers  and  regula- 
tions as  to  make  it  impossible.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  absolutely  as- 
tounded that  while  there  are  provi- 
sions which  deal  with  technology 
transfer  in  this  bill,  there  is  literally 
hardly  a  mention  of  the  national  labo- 
ratory system  of  the  United  States. 
Our  national  laboratories  are  the 
single  most  significant  resource  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  this  country. 
Rather  than  creating  new  commis- 
sions and  conunittees  to  study  this 
issue,  we  should  change  some  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing  the  na- 
tional laboratories  to  use  them  for  the 
resources  that  they  are,  and  we  should 
make  some  clear  commitments  with 
reference  to  those  laboratories  and  en- 
courage that  they  get  involved  in  this 
aspect  of  the  lagtime  between  science 
and  application,  which  is  clearly  some- 
thing about  wliich  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  I  do  not  find  this  is  a  bill  that  ad- 
dressed these  problems.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Bentsen,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  memlier.  Senator 
Packwood,  have  both  done  an  extraor- 
dinary job  on  their  title.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  guts  of  the  bill.  It  is  prob- 
ably what  we  should  have  taken  up  all 
by  itself.  It  has  to  do  with  the  institu- 
tions that  we  have  set  in  place  to  ref- 
eree trade  problems.  Nonetheless,  we 
have  done  precisely  what  the  noted 
professor  from  Harvard  University, 
Professor  Reich,  predicted  in  testimo- 
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ny  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee here  about  6  weeks  ago:  We  have 
taken  this  coat  hanger,  this  bare  skele- 
ton of  changes  in  our  trade  laws,  and 
we  have  hung  all  sorts  of  new  clothes 
on  it— new  jobs,  new  commissions,  new 
regulations,  all  sorts  of  new  things,  all 
in  the  name  of  competitiveness.  When 
Professor  Reich  came  before  the  com- 
mittee, he  was  dramatic.  The  only 
thing  he  did  not  have  was  a  clothes 
hanger,  but  he  used  the  analogy  and 
visualized  with  his  own  hands,  and 
said  competitiveness  will  enter  the 
halls  of  the  Raybum  Building 
through  one  door  and  go  through  all 
the  House  buildings  and  over  to  the 
Senate,  and  it  will  go  through  aU  the 
office  buildings  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
it  will  end  up  on  the  floor  and  that 
clothes  hanger  will  be  so  loaded  with 
clothes  that  there  is  absolutely  no  re- 
lationship between  the  problem  that 
the  clothes  hanger  started  with  and 
the  solutions.  I  think  that  is  precisely 
what  we  have  done  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  more  practical  suggestions.  First, 
the  appropriation  process  will  already 
be  complete  by  the  time  most  of  these 
authorizations  become  law.  if  they 
ever  do.  Consequently,  only  a  very 
small  part  of  this  bill  wiU.  hopefully, 
ever  be  funded  and  only  a  small  part 
of  it  really  addresses  trade,  and  even  a 
smaller  part  offers  any  hope  of  deal- 
ing with  our  technology  problems.  At 
best,  the  conferees  will  have  to  rewrite 
this  bill  in  conference.  The  worst,  it 
will  simply  be  put  forward  in  the  name 
of  competitiveness  as  another  bill  for 
the  President  to  veto.  I  hope  the  latter 
is  not  the  case.  We  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  obviously.  I  am  not  to 
be  counted  among  the  pessimists  as  we 
look  at  America's  future.  Frankly.  I 
believe  that  the  past  is  prolog  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  American  job 
machine,  ingenuity,  our  share  of  the 
productivity  of  the  world,  our  people, 
and  our  industry  being  able  to  adjust 
to  changing  times,  I  am  an  optimist. 
History  since  the  Second  World  War  is 
on  my  side.  There  is  no  question  that 
science  is  going  to  increase  our  luiowl- 
edge  base  exponentially  in  the  next 
two  decades.  We  will  probably  learn 
more  in  the  next  20  years  in  the  fields 
of  science  than  we  have  learned  in  the 
history  of  mankind  and  we  will  prob- 
ably make  more  scientific  break- 
throughs in  the  next  20  years  than  we 
have  made  in  the  last  100.  The  only 
thing  that  worries  me  is  that  we  will 
have  the  science,  we  will  make  the 
breakthroughs,  and  then  we  will  not 
get  the  application  of  the  science  to 
the  marketplace  of  America,  to  Ameri- 
can industries  through  their  front 
door  into  their  manufacturing  capabil- 
ity and  capacity  and  into  paycheclcs 
for  American  workers.  I  truly  believe 
we  ought  to  address  that  issue  in  some 


very  meaningful  and  specific  way.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  done  so  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senate 
for  its  courtesy  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMKNDMEICT  NO.  366 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  Importation  of 

products  of  the  Toshiba  Cortx>r&tion  and 

Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik) 

Mr.  SHELBY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  355: 

SEC.  .  PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
PRODUCTS  OF  THE  TOSHIBA  CORPO- 
RATION AND  KONGSBERG  VAAPENFA- 
BRIK. 

(a)  PncDiHGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  national 
security  sensitive  goods  and  technology 
from  the  West  by  both  legal  and  illegal 
means,  based  on  careful  assessment  of  mili- 
tary requirements  and  targeted  diversion  of 
militarily  critical  technologies  wherever  pos- 
sible: 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union  has  surreptitiously 
acquired  advanced  milling  machinery  capa- 
ble of  quieting  the  operation  of  their  sub- 
marine propellers  and  increasing  the  speed 
of  their  aircraft  carrier  propellers  with  sig- 
nificant adverse  impact  on  United  States  na- 
tional security  interests: 

(3)  the  sale  of  such  machinery  is  restricted 
by  regulations  of  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee on  Multilateral  Export  Controls  (hereaf- 
ter    in     this    subsection     referred     to     as 

COCOM"); 

(4)  the  Toshiba  Machine  Company,  Incor- 
porated, and  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik  man- 
ufacture such  machinery: 

(5)  the  Toshiba  Machine  Company.  Incor- 
porated, and  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik  sold 
such  machinery  to  the  Soviet  Union: 

(6)  the  Soviet  Union  through  the  surrepti- 
tious acquisition  of  such  machinery  has 
been  able  to  significantly  reduce  the  noise 
level  of  their  submarines  and  increase  the 
speed  of  their  aircraft  carriers; 

(7)  the  Toshiba  Machine  Company,  Incor- 
porated, and  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik  have 
seriously  compromised  Untied  States  na- 
tional security  by  selling  such  machinery: 

(8)  in  order  to  protect  United  States  na- 
tional security,  the  United  States  must  take 
steps  to  ensure  the  compliance  of  foreign 
companies  with  COCOM  controls,  including 
the  imposition  of  sanctions  against  violators 
of  controls  commensurate  with  the  severity 
of  the  violation:  and 

(9)  such  sanctions  should  include  denial  of 
United  States  Government  procurement 
and  the  United  States  market  to  COCOM 
violators. 

(b)  Prohibitions.— 

(1)  No  product  which  is  manufactured 
by- 

(A)  the  Toshiba  Corporation, 

(B)  any  of  the  direct  affiliates  or  subsidi- 
aries of  the  Toshiba  Corporation.  Including 
Toshiba  Machine  Company.  Incorporated, 
or 

(C)  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik.  may  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
enter  into  a  contract  or  subcontract  with— 


(A)  the  Toshiba  Machine  Corporation,  in- 
cluding the  Toshiba  Machine  Company.  In- 
corporated, and  its  affiliates  and  subsidiar- 
ies, or 

(B)  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik. 
(c)  Eftective  date.— 

(1)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  products  import- 
ed, and  to  contracts  and  subcontracts  exe- 
cuted, after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Exceptions.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  products  imported 
as  spare  parts  or  for  routine  servicing  and 
maintenance  of  products  previously  sup- 
plied. 

(3)  Transition  rule. — The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  product 
imported  pursuant  to  a  contract,  executed 
before  April  30.  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  regard  to  the  incident  involv- 
ing Japan's  Toshiba  Machine  Co.  and 
Norway's  Kongsberg  Co.  Everyone  has 
heard  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  regard- 
ing tx>th  fair  trade  and  free  trade  and 
how  our  Nation  is  to  find  the  proper 
combination  of  the  two.  The  recent 
disclosures  concerning  the  sale  of  sen- 
sitive propeller  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  Toshiba  and 
Kongsberg  companies  add  a  new  di- 
mension to  this  debate. 

To  many  Americans  this  situation  is 
only  the  latest  slap  in  the  face  with 
regard  to  foreign  trade  abuses.  Toshi- 
ba Machine  and  Kongsberg  apparently 
acted  independently  from  their  respec- 
tive governments.  Yet,  Japan  and 
Norway  can  not  sidestep  allied  govern- 
ments in  enforcing  existing  trade 
agreements  and  regulations. 

Several  steps  should  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  and  prevent  it  from 
recurring.  Rrst,  we  must  demand  ret- 
ribution from  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg 
for  the  illegal  diversion.  Such  action  is 
desperately  needed  if  the  United 
States  expects  to  have  its  rhetoric 
taken  seriously.  Second,  we  must 
ensure  that  the  existing  C(K;om  rules 
are  strictly  and  vigorously  enforced  by 
other  nations  and  if  the  rules  are  inef- 
fective, we  must  change  them.  Our 
trading  partners  should  know  that 
they  must  enforce  these  agreements 
or  face  stiff  consequences. 

While  Norway  and  Japan  have  initi- 
ated strong  measures  in  this  matter, 
one  wonders  if  ultimately,  outside  of 
the  official  apologies  and  embarrass- 
ment, there  will  be  little  in  the  way  of 
more  strict  enforcement  policies.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  the  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  enact  harsh  meas- 
ures. The  United  States  can  no  longer 
subsidize  and  provide  for  the  defense 
of  nations  who  are  willing  to  allow 
their  industries  to  compromise  it  for 
profit.  Certainly  this  incident  was  pre- 
ventable. Had  Norwegian  or  Japanese 
officials  enforced  Cocom  regulations 
as  vigorously  as  the  United  States  has, 
then  this  incident  would  have  never 


occurred.  The  necessary  actions 
should  be  taken  to  impress  upon  other 
Cocom  countries  and  foreign  traders 
that  the  penalties  for  such  behavior  in 
the  future  will  far  outweigh  the  prof- 
its. 

Cocom,  the  Coordinating  Committee 
on  Multilateral  Export  Controls,  is  the 
international  coordinating  agency 
charged  with  seeing  that  sensitive 
technology  export  controls  are  abided 
by.  The  United  States  has  traditional- 
ly been  a  far  more  aggressive  enforcer 
of  these  controls  than  other  Cocom 
members.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  during  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. In  fact,  United  States  controls 
have  been  so  effective  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  forced  to  forego  their  pref- 
erence of  acquiring  United  States- 
made  high-technology  defense  tech- 
nology. As  a  result,  the  Soviets  have 
turned  to  buying  defense  technology 
from  other  Western  nations  that 
either  loosely  enforce  or  virtually 
ignore  Cocom  regulations,  including 
Norway  and  Japan. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
believe  that  Japanese  authorities  were 
not  aware  that  Japanese  firms  were 
selling  sensitive  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  fact.  Japanese  offi- 
cials were  warned  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger  as  early  as  April 
1982  that  the  diversion  of  technology 
covered  by  Cocom  had  to  cease.  Obvi- 
ously the  Japanese  did  not  heed  his 
warning. 

My  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
importation  of  any  product  which  is 
manufactured  by  the  Toshiba  Corp., 
or  by  any  of  its  direct  affiliates  or  sub- 
sidiaries, including  the  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine Co..  Inc.  and  Kongsberg  Vaapen- 
fabrik. It  would,  however,  not  apply  to 
any  product  imported  pursuant  to  a 
contract  executed  t>efore  April  30. 
1987. 

My  amendment  would  also  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  enter- 
ing into  a  contract  or  subcontract  with 
the  Toshiba  Machine  Co.  and  its  affili- 
ates and  subsidiaries  or  Kongsberg 
Vaapenfabrik. 

The  extent  and  seriousness  of  these 
violations  are  evident  to  everyone. 

ADcrrioN  or  military  technology 
As  Senators  are  aware,  we  previously 
enjoyed  a  critical  advantage  in  that 
our  submarines  were  quieter  than 
those  deployed  by  the  Soviets.  This 
vital  edge  has  been  sacrificed  for 
profit  by  a  Japanese  company,  Toshi- 
ba Machine  Co.,  and  by  a  state  formed 
Norwegian  firm,  Kongsberg  Vaapen- 
fabrik. 

How  serious  is  this  damage?  We  have 
lost  a  deterrent  against  a  possible 
Soviet  submarine-launched  nuclear 
attack.  Previously,  we  could  detect 
Soviet  submarine  movement  from 
many  miles  away.  The  threat  of  super- 
quiet  Soviet  subs  that  can  cruise  any- 
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where  off  our  coastline  and  fire  smart 
cruise  missiles  is  a  chilling  thought. 

We  must  strengthen  our  export  con- 
trol laws  and  emphasize  to  our  allies  in 
Japan,  Norway,  and  elsewhere  the  crit- 
ical importance  of  prohibiting  trade 
with  the  Soviets  that  can  advance 
their  military  technology. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  press  articles  com- 
piled on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Apr.  28.  1987] 

Toshiba  Aisid  Sovirrs  Wrra  Sub 

Tkchmolocy 

(By  John  E.  Peterson) 

Washirgtoii.— Jspan's  Toshiba  Corp.  sold 
the  Soviet  Union  high-tech  machines  to 
produce  "silent  proiieller"  submarines  able 
to  penetrate  the  outer  ring  of  U.S.  coastal 
defenses.  Capitol  Hill  and  administration 
sources  said  Monday. 

Disclosure  of  the  sale  prompted  congres- 
sional demands  for  immediate  sanctions 
against  Toshiba  and  could  worsen  already 
tense  UJS. -Japanese  relations  as  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Tasuhlro  Nakasone  begins 
an  official  Washington  visit  Thursday. 

Toshiba  is  a  diverse  company:  in  electron- 
ics, it  is  a  familiar  label  on  TVs.  VCRs  and 
other  products  sold  in  the  United  States. 

The  sources  said  Toshiba  sold  the  Soviet 
Union  four  huge  computerized  milling  ma- 
chines in  1985  that  allowed  the  Soviet  navy 
to  equip  Its  must  advanced  submarines  with 
nolaelea  propeller  blades. 

They  said  the  specially  contoured  blades 
allowed  Soviet  submarines  to  move  virtually 
undetected  to  points  off  the  U.S.  mainland 
where  their  nuclear-tipped  missiles  were 
within  a  few  minutes  flight  of  major  sea- 
board cities. 

Prevloiisly,  the  U.S.  Navy  was  able  to 
easily  track  Soviet  subs  from  the  time  they 
left  bases  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  north- 
eastern Pacific  by  locking  on  to  the  sounds 
of  their  relatively  noisy  propellers. 

"Last  year,  our  sophisticated  underwater 
sonar  detectors  began  picking  up  sUent-prop 
Soviet  submarines  offshore  that  we  hadn't 
managed  to  track."  a  Defense  Department 
source  said.  "It  was  apparent  the  Soviets 
bad  managed  to  leapfrog  Into  a  technology 
they  weren't  capable  of  producing  on  their 
own." 

"The  situation  was  like  The  Hunt  for  Red 
October,"  the  best-selling  novel  about  the 
maiden  voyage  of  a  Soviet  silent-propulsion 
submarine,  the  source  said.  "Unfortunately, 
that  was  fiction;  this  Is  fact." 

A  Defense  Department  source  said  the  re- 
cently convicted  Walker  spy  family  provided 
the  Soviets  with  the  listening  frequency  of 
U.S.  sulunarine  detectors,  which  pinpointed 
the  excessive  noise  of  Soviet  sub  propellers. 

"Once  they  had  that  information,"  he 
said,  "(the  Soviets)  were  able  to  go  on  a 
shopping  exi>editlon  in  the  West  for  the  ma- 
chine tools  needed  to  produce  a  quieter 
blade." 

Pormer  Navy  Secretary  John  Lehman,  in 
a  farewell  speech  at  the  National  Press  Club 
last  month,  said  the  new  generation  of 
Soviet  submarine  poses  the  biggest  single 
threat  to  the  Navy  because  of  secrets  the 
Soviets  learned  from  the  Walker  spy  ring. 

'"The  Soviets  have  closed  the  gap."  to  the 
point  "their  new  submarines  are  virtually  as 
quiet  as  the  subs  we  were  building  just  a  few 


years  ago."  Letunan  said.  He  attributed  the 
Soviet  gains  "in  no  small  measure  to  the 
years  of  compromise  of  our  antisubmarine 
warfare  tactics  and  weapons  systems  .  . 

Documents  circulating  in  national  security 
offices  and  on  Capitol  Hill  show  that  Toshi- 
ba routed  the  machines  to  the  Soviet  Union 
through  Kongsberg,  a  state-owned  Norwe- 
gian defense  contractor.  The  sales  price  of 
the  four  machines,  which  were  described  as 
"room-sized."  was  not  revealed. 

But  the  dociunents  indicate  the  sale  vio- 
lated export-control  rules  laid  down  by  -the 
Coordinating  Committee  on  Trade 
(CoCom),  a  Paris-based  agency  set  up  by  the 
United  States,  other  NATO  members  and 
Japan  to  monitor  technology  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  "There's  no  doubt  this  was  an 
unequivocal  violation  of  CoCom  regula- 
tions," one  of  the  documents  states. 

We  have  no  idea  about  violating  any 
export-control  rules,"  a  spokesman  for  To- 
shiba America  said. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Norwegian  and  Japa- 
nese embassies  in  Washington  confirm  the 
sale  took  place  and  is  currently  luider  inves- 
tigation by  authorities  in  both  nations  and 
the  United  SUtes. 

"Kongsberg  was  a  part  of  it,"  said  Per 
Aasen.  a  press  counselor  at  the  Norwegian 
Embassy.  "We  don't  have  too  much  infor- 
mation on  it  at  this  point.  It's  under  investi- 
gation by  police  authorities  in  Norway. 
They  are  in  direct  contact  with  American 
investigators  and  are  cooperating  closely 
with  them." 

A  Japanese  Etabassay  spokesman  added: 
"This  affair  is  under  investigation  in  our 
country.  We  don't  know  what  finally  will  be 
the  outcome,  but  if  any  violations  are  found, 
we  will  take  appropriate  actions  against  To- 
shiba. However,  we  believe  we  have  been 
faithfully  implementing  CoCom  rules." 

A  senior  staff  official  on  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee,  which  oversees  export  con- 
trols, said  that  as  a  result  of  the  sale,  the 
Defense  Department  earlier  this  year 
sought  to  impose  sanctions  against  Toshiba 
consumer  products  on  U.S.  military  bases  at 
home  and  overseas. 

State  E>epartment  officials  reportedly 
urged  against  any  such  action  that  could 
damage  bilateral  relations  between  Japan 
and  the  United  SUtes. 

"It's  absolutely  outrageous  that  the  State 
Department  would  intervene  in  this  matter, 
given  the  gravity  of  the  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security  caused  by  this  sale,"  the  offi- 
cial said.  "There's  no  doubt  it  alters  the 
strategic  balance." 

Spokesmen  for  State  Department  officials 
involved  in  export  controls  did  not  return 
telephone  requests  for  information  Monday. 

Rep.  John  Dingell  of  Michigan,  Chairman 
of  tlie  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, called  on  President  Reagan  to  vigor- 
ously pursue  the  matter  when  he  meets 
with  Nakasone  on  Thursday. 

"He  has  no  excuse  not  to,"  the  Trenton 
Democrat  said.  "This  is  something,  which 
not  inconceivably,  could  shift  the  balance  of 
power  and  threaten  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
to  defend  its  coasts  against  Russian  missile 
attack  submarines." 

Dingell  last  week  sent  a  letter  to  Reagan 
warning  that  the  U.S.  policy  of  allowing 
Japan  to  produce  U.S.  military  equipment 
at  home  rather  than  purchase  it  directly 
from  American  contracts  was  resulting  in 
the  wholesale  trsszizz  sf  csiiritive  technolo- 
gy to  civilian  industry  in  Japan.  It  is  not 
known  if  Toshiba's  technology  in  this  case 
came  from  the  United  States. 

Sen.  Donald  Riegle,  D-Mich..  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Banlting  Committee, 


said  Reagan  "should  take  the  strongest 
action  against  both  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg 
if  CoCom  rules  this  sale  was  a  violation. 

TOSHIBA  CORP. 

Toshiba  Corp.  is  Japan's  largest  electronic 
conglomerate,  selling  more  than  5.000  con- 
sumer and  Industrial  products  ranging  from 
VCR's  and  television  sets  to  computerized 
machine  tools  and  nuclear  power  plant 
eqiUpment.  Toshiba  America  is  subsidiary 

Etaployees:  more  than  120,000  employees 
world-wide  with  nearly  70,000  of  them  locat- 
ed abroad. 

1985  assets:  More  than  $17.5  bilUon. 

Gross  profit:  (1.2  billion  in  Japan  alone  in 
1984. 

CEO:  Sholci  Saba,  chairman. 

Toshiba  America:  Headquartered  in  New 
York  City,  currently  has  13  subsidiaries  In 
the  United  States,  manufacturing  such  con- 
sumer goods  as  vacuum  cleaners,  TV  sets, 
microwave  ovens,  stereos,  VCRs  and  CB 
radios. 

[From  Business  Week,  May  18,  1987] 
A  I^AK  That  Conu)  Sihk  the  U.S.  Lead  m 

SUBMARIirKS 

It  could  prove  one  of  the  most  damaging 
breaches  of  Western  controls  on  military 
technology  in  years.  In  1983  and  1984.  Nor- 
way's state-owned  armaments  company  and 
one  of  Japan's  largest  machine-tool  makers, 
Toshiba  Machine  Co.,  sold  the  Soviet  Union 
the  technology  to  make  ultraquiet  subma- 
rine propellers.  Unlike  the  often  obscure 
impact  of  other  high-tech  leaks,  this  breach 
may  already  be  changing  the  rules  of  under- 
sea warfare. 

The  governments  of  both  Norway  and 
Japan  are  scrambling  to  discover  what  hap- 
pened. On  the  basis  of  evidence  so  far.  Nor- 
way's Kongsberg  Vappenfabrlk  (KV)  and 
Toshiba  Machine  cooperated  in  delivering 
four  computer-assisted  machine  tools  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  )17  million.  Irate  U.S.  con- 
gressmen charge  that  Soviet  technicians 
were  actually  allowed  to  visit  a  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine plant  to  test  the  devices  and  that  Nor- 
wegian and  Japanese  specialists  installed 
the  equipment  at  a  naval  shipyard  on  the 
Baltic  Sea  near  Leningrad.  "The  whole 
package  was  illegal,"  says  Tore  Johnsen,  a 
Norwegian  police  official  investigating  KV's 
involvement. 

EXSctrrivE  action 

Norwegian  and  Japanese  officials  are 
taking  stem  measures  against  the  compa- 
nies involved.  On  May  5,  Norway  indicted 
one  unidentified  executive  on  charges  of 
violating  export-control  laws,  and  three 
more  indictments  are  likely.  Japan  filed 
similar  charges  on  Apr.  28  against  Toshiba 
Machine,  which  Is  50%-owned  by  Toshiba 
Corp.,  the  multinational  electronics  giant. 
Two  days  later  Tokyo  police  hit  14  Toshiba 
offices  and  factories  in  a  raid  for  docu- 
ments. 

The  strategic  damage  inflicted  by  the  deal 
could  be  great.  The  latest  classes  of  Soviet 
submarines— the  Akula  and  Sierra  hunter- 
killers— are  so  quiet  that  they  are  much 
harder  to  detect.  "These  are  the  ones  they 
[the  Navy]  are  really  worried  about,"  says 
retired  Rear  Admiral  Robert  J.  Hanks  of 
the  Institute  for  Foreign  Policy  Analysis  in 
Washington.  "If  they've  got  this  equipment 
in  operation  and  they've  got  the  software, 
it's  entirely  possible  they're  making  new 
screws  [propellers)  for  the  new  boats." 

Representative  Diuican  Hunter  (R-Calif.), 
a  meml)er  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  says  the  new  propellers  could 


allow  the  Soviet  submarines  to  get  so  close 
to  American  shores  that  their  missiles  could 
reach  the  U.S.  within  10  minutes.  Says 
Hunter  "This  is  outrageous  behavior  by  To- 
shiba." 

The  Pentagon  apparently  believes  the  So- 
viets have  not  had  enough  time  to  actually 
put  the  technology  to  use,  but  a  spokesman 
says  acquisition  of  the  new  technique  repre- 
sents "a  tremendous  jump"  in  quieting  pro- 
pellers. 

Traditionally,  the  Soviet  undersea  fleet 
has  made  so  much  noise  that  it  was  easy  for 
the  U.S.  Navy  to  track.  But  the  revelations 
about  Moscow's  quiter  submarines  are 
giving  ammunition  to  critics  who  argue  that 
the  Navy  is  lagging.  Author  Norman 
Polmar,  an  expert  on  the  Soviet  Navy,  says 
flatly:  "They  are  better  than  we  are." 

Moscow  has  reached  this  point  in  spite  of 
export  controls  agreed  to  by  15  nations,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.,  Norway,  and  Japan.  These 
limits,  enforced  by  the  Paris-based  Coordi- 
nating Committee  (COCOM).  allow  the  sale 
of  only  those  machine  tools  that  can  turn  a 
maximum  of  two  axes  and  make  propellers 
of  up  to  10  ft.  in  diameter.  But  the  Japanese 
and  Norwegian  machines,  aided  by  powerful 
software,  can  control  nine  axes  and  produce 
sophisticated  curves  in  propellers  up  to  40 
ft.  across.  That's  what  reduces  the  noise 
they  generate. 

The  contract  with  Moscow's  V/O  Techma- 
shimport  was  signed  by  trading  company,  C. 
Itoh  &  Co.  in  April  1981.  C.  Itoh  then  ar- 
ranged for  KV's  computer  control  systems 
to  be  placed  on  four  Toshiba  milling  ma- 
chines. Ky  says  it  shipped  its  devices  to  To- 
shiba Machine  in  1983  and  1984.  tielieving 
they  were  within  COCOM  restrictions.  "We 
were  luider  the  impression  that  we  were  de- 
livering a  version  approved  for  the  Eastern 
bloc  countries,"  says  a  KV  spokesman.  The 
machines  were  then  sent  from  Japan  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  key  question:  At  what  point  was  the 
equipment  upgraded  to  violate  COCOM 
limits?  Citing  falsified  export  documents, 
Norwegian  police  say  lower-level  KV  em- 
ployees knowingly  violated  the  restrictions. 
Japan's  Ministry  of  International  Trade  <b 
Industry  (MITI)  suspects  that  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine falsified  export  documents  and  pro- 
vided the  restricted  software.  "At  the  end  of 
June,  1984,  It  is  strongly  suspected  that  To- 
shiba offered  a  program  or  programs  sup- 
posedly intended  for  use  with  the  machine 
tools, "  MITI  says. 

Thus  both  companies  are  targets  for  U.S. 
ire.  Hunter  wants  to  bar  imports  from 
either  KV  or  the  entire  Toshiba  group.  The 
Norwegians  fear  an  important  first  sale  of 
missiles  for  U.S.  Navy  helicopters  now  may 
be  in  jeopardy.  Toshiba's  efforts  to  crack 
the  U.S.  defense  market  also  could  be  en- 
dangered. Whatever  the  two  companies 
gained  by  helping  the  Soviets  could  be  over- 
shadowed by  new  problems  in  the  U.S. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  19,  1987] 

Mors  Toshiba  Tools  Said  to  Rkach  Sovm 

(By  David  E.  Sanger) 

Federal  officials  said  yesterday  that  they 
now  believe  that  the  Toshiba  Machine  Com- 
pany sent  a  second  illegal  shipment  of  four 
giant  propeller  milling  machines  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  April  and  May  1984.  This  is 
the  first  evidence  of  a  long-term  business  re- 
lationship between  the  Russians  and  the 
giant  Japanese  manufacturer  of  machine 
tools. 

The  disclosure  suggests  that  investigators 
combing  through  the  records  of  Toshiba 
and  C.  Itoh  4c  Company,  a  major  Japanese 
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trading  firm  also  implicated  in  a  1983  ship- 
ment of  milling  machines  to  the  Russians, 
are  discovering  additional  cases  in  which 
Japan's  customs  officials  were  deceived 
about  the  true  nature  of  equipment  export- 
ed to  the  Soviet  bloc.  But  no  one  involved  in 
the  investigation  could  say  yesterday  how 
many  transactions  between  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine and  the  Russians  had  occurred. 

The  existence  of  the  second  set  of  ship- 
ments was  disclosed  in  Japanese  press  re- 
ports late  Wednesday  night.  The  reports 
were  attributed  to  officials  of  Japan's  Minis- 
try of  International  Trade  and  Industry. 
American  officials  Investigating  the  diver- 
sion of  the  first  four  machines  to  a  military 
shipyard  in  Leningrad  confirmed  yesterday 
that  they  had  received  "informal  word" 
from  Japanese  authorities  of  adciitional 
shipments. 

"What  this  suggests  is  that  the  whole 
thing  is  worse  than  we  first  thought,"  said 
one  State  Department  official  who  has  been 
working  to  head  off  pressure  in  Congress  for 
major  retaliatory  action  sigainst  Japan. 
"This  doesn't  make  it  any  easier." 

The  additional  shipment  means  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  obtained  at  least  eight  To- 
shiba milling  machines. 

The  machines  are  used  to  make  complex 
propellers  for  Soviet  submarines,  viewed  by 
Pentagon  officials  as  a  major  setback  for 
American  military  forces.  The  new  equip- 
ment has  apparently  made  it  far  easier  for 
Soviet  subs  to  elude  detection  in  recent 
months.  Noise  from  propellers  is  a  key 
factor  in  tracking  undersea  movements  of 
the  Soviet  Navy. 

The  second  shipment  of  propellers  ap- 
pears to  raise  new  questions  for  investiga- 
tors and  lawmakers,  from  how  many  more 
shipments  may  be  discovered  to  who  else,  in 
addition  to  nine  people  now  indicted  or  ar- 
rested in  Japan,  may  be  involved. 

The  discovery  also  appears  to  reopen  the 
question  of  how  the  Toshiba  Corporation. 
'Toshiba  Machine's  corporate  parent,  could 
have  avoided  noticing  a  prolonged  set  of  ille- 
gal transactions  between  its  subsidiary  and 
the  Russians. 

Executives  of  the  Toshiba  Corporation 
have  said  they  knew  nothing  of  the  illegal 
trade.  As  a  result,  they  argue,  it  would  be 
unfair  for  the  United  States  to  bar  imports 
of  Toshiba  products,  a  move  urged  by  many 
people  in  Congress. 

Details  about  the  second  shipment  are 
sketchy.  According  to  the  Jiji  News  Service, 
however,  the  machine  tools  involved  are 
four  pieces  of  milling  equipment  listed  by 
Toshiba  as  model  MP-4522.  In  Elk  Park,  111., 
an  executive  at  Toshiba  Machines'  Ameri- 
can office  said  yesterday  that  the  model  is  a 
"special  purpose  machine"  that  is  not  sold 
in  the  United  States.  He  said  he  had  no  de- 
tails about  its  specifications. 

Government  officials  said  they  believe  the 
machine  has  five  independent  axes— each 
axis  allowing  the  tools'  cutting  heads  to 
carve  in  a  different  plane— or  two  more  axes 
than  are  permitted  under  the  export  rules 
adopted  by  the  Western  allies  and  Japan. 
The  1983  shipment  involved  four  machines 
with  nine  independent  axes.  In  twth  ship- 
ments, Toshiba  reportedly  falsified  exports 
license  applications  to  indicate  that  the  ma- 
chines had  only  two  axes,  which  would 
make  them  legal  to  ship. 

Government  officials  and  Japanese  press 
reports  also  said  the  second  shipment  in- 
cluded numerical  controllers,  the  computers 
that  guide  the  milling  machines  and  were 
also  made  by  Toshiba.  In  the  1983  diversion. 
Kongsberg   Vaapenfabrikk,   a   state-owned 


Norwegian  company,  supplied  the  numerical 
controllers,  but  Kongsberg  does  not  appear 
to  be  involved  in  the  later  deal. 

The  second  shipment  could  reportedly 
fabricate  propellers  up  to  4.5  meters  wide, 
or  more  than  13  feet. 

It  appears  imllkely  that  the  second  ship- 
ment will  result  in  any  additional  charges 
against  Toshiba  Machine  or  C.  Itoh  execu- 
tives involved  in  the  deal.  Japan's  statute  of 
limitations  for  most  export  control  viola- 
tions is  three  years,  meaning  that  it  expired 
last  month  for  acts  committed  in  the  1984 
diversion.  Officials  of  the  trade  ministry  in- 
dicated In  Tokyo  yesterday  that  they  ex- 
pected no  further  action  against  Toshiba. 

In  a  related  development  yesterday,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Norway  Oro  Harlem 
Bmndtland,  sent  a  message  to  President 
Reagan  assuring  him  of  the  Oslo  Govern- 
ment's "firm  determination  to  draw  the  ap- 
propriate conclusions  from  the  Toshiba- 
Kongsberg  case,  so  that  similar  violations 
can  be  avoided  in  the  future." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  22, 1987) 

SmMARIMXO  BY  jAPAIf  AND  NORWAY 

Western  security  has  been  undercut  by 
the  avarice  of  two  companies,  Toshiba  of 
Japan  and  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrikk  of 
Norway,  and  by  their  Governments  lacka- 
daisical supervision  of  militarily  sensitive 
exports.  Under  false  pretenses,  the  compa- 
nies shipped  machinery  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  will  enable  the  Russians  to  fabricate 
quieter  submarine  propellers.  Soviet  subma- 
rines will  now  become  much  harder  to 
detect,  all  so  that  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg 
could  turn  some  exta  profit. 

Both  Norway  and  Japan  concede  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  diversion.  Neither  seems  yet 
to  appreciate  the  sentiment  building  in  Con- 
gress for  sterner  reprisal  than  the  diplomat- 
ic tut-tuts  being  uttered  by  the  Administra- 
tion. The  House  last  week  voted  415  to  1  to 
demand  compensation.  In  the  Senate,  Jake 
Gam  suggests  that  "We  ought  to  really 
hurt  Toshiba."  Norway  and  Japan  would  be 
smart  to  volunteer  some  more  substantial 
remedy  than  the  wrist  slaps  so  far  given  to 
their  errant  companies. 

No  technology  can  be  kept  a  Western  mo- 
nopoly forever,  but  there's  every  reason  to 
try  slowing  the  rate  of  seepage  of  militarily 
useful  technology.  Under  rules  set  by  their 
coordinating  committee,  Cocom,  NATO 
countries  and  Japan  therefore  restrict 
export  of  such  products.  Though  Cocom 
rules  are  administered  seriously  by  the 
United  States,  FVance  and  Britain,  other 
countries  have  lax  enforcement  and  mild 
penalties. 

Kongsberg  and  Toshiba  evidently  believe 
they  had  little  to  fear  in  their  conspiracy  to 
sell  propeller-milling  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Toshiba  provided  the  milling 
machines.  Kongsberg  the  niunerical-control 
computer  and  software  to  drive  them.  Both 
companies  lied  to  their  export  control  au- 
thorities about  the  sophistication  of  the  ma- 
chines. The  Defense  Department  believes 
the  Russians  supplied  the  design  of  the  pro- 
pellers to  Kongsberg,  which  wrote  the  soft- 
ware. The  Norwegian  Embassy  asserts  soft- 
ware was  provided  only  for  the  computer's 
operating  system. 

Soviet  submarines  have  long  been  so  noisy 
that  come  could  be  detected  an  ocean  away. 
Perhaps  because  of  the  hemorrhage  of  Navy 
secrets  passed  on  by  the  Walker  spy  ring, 
recent  designs  have  become  considerably 
quieter,  almost  as  quiet  as  American  subma- 
rines.  Propellers  are  only  one  source  of 
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noise,  and  It's  not  demr  whether  Soviet  sub- 
mkrizMt  have  already  benefited  from  the 
KongBbers-Toshiba  machines,  sold  in  1983 
andl»84. 

But  even  If  the  RuKtans  stUl  lack  the  so- 
phisticated testing  and  quality  controls  to 
make  best  use  of  the  equipment,  they  have 
gained  substantially.  The  Navy  estimates  it 
wUl  take  $1  billion  or  more  for  advanced 
electronics  to  undo  the  damage. 

The  Administration  hopes  the  incident 
will  prompt  more  vigorous  export  controls 
by  Its  allies.  It  resists  the  idea  of  sanctions 
lest  they  cause  resentment  instead  of  coop- 
eration. But  tighter  export  control  is  the 
least  to  be  expected  of  Norway  and  Japan. 
They  argue  that  payment  of  compensation 
is  inappropriate  between  sovereign  nations, 
and  that  their  own  security  was  also 
harmed.  But  why  should  only  Amerlcna  tax- 
payers bear  the  cost  of  the  Kongsberg-To- 
shiba  treachery?  Something  more  is  needed 
than  apologies  and  hand-wringing. 

Run   Bruan.   Ruit   to   Moscow— Conchsss 

Pkotbsts  trk  Salk  or  High-Tkh  Sbcxrs 

tothbSovikts 

(By  Gordon  Bock) 

Don't  get  mad,  get  even.  That  was  the  cry 
on  Capitol  HOI  last  week,  as  Congress  con- 
sidered retaliation  against  two  foreign  com- 
panies that  illicitly  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union 
important  high-tech  equipment  used  in 
buUding  submarines  and  aircraft  carriers. 
The  targets  looming  in  the  congressional 
periscope:  Toshiba  Machine,  which  is  50.1% 
owned  by  the  Japanese  conglomerate  Toshi- 
ba Corp.,  and  Kongsberg  Vapenfabrikk.  a 
state-owned  computer  and  weaponmaker  in 
Norway.  Several  lawmakers  even  suggested 
that  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg  \x  barred  from 
selling  products  in  the  American  market. 
"I'm  talking  about  retribution."  said  Repub- 
lican Senator  Jake  Oam  of  Utah. 

The  uproar  grew  out  of  an  International 
scandal  that  has  slowly  been  surfacing  for 
more  than  six  months.  Concerned  by  appar- 
ent advances  in  Moscow's  military  technolo- 
gy, the  Pentagon  last  year  launched  a  probe 
to  find  out  why  the  newest  Soviet  subma- 
rines were  so  much  quieter  and  thus  leas 
vulnerable  to  enemy  detection  than  their 
predecessors.  Investigators  discovered  that 
between  1981  and  1984  Toshiba  Machine 
and  Kongsberg  had  falsified  export  docu- 
ments and  secretly  supplied  the  Soviets 
with  computer-controlled  lathes  used  to 
manufacture  state-of-the-art  propellers  for 
submarines  and  aircraft  carriers.  The  props 
are  particularly  valuable  on  Soviet  subs  be- 
cause the  blades  enable  the  vessels  to  slip 
more  quietly  through  the  sea. 

The  machinery  shipments  represent  per- 
haps the  most  egregious  violation  yet  of  reg- 
ulations established  by  the  IS-nation  Co- 
ordinating Committee  on  Export  Controls, 
the  body  that  oversees  the  sale  of  Western 
high-technology  products  to  the  Soviets  and 
their  allies.  After  Washington  protested  in 
Bfarch  to  the  Japanese  and  Norwegian  gov- 
ernments, Tokyo  and  Oslo  took  action.  Two 
Toshiba  Machine  executives  thought  to 
have  been  involved  in  the  improper  deal 
were  arrested  and  charged  with  violating 
Japanese  export  laws.  In  addition.  Toshiba 
Machine  was  prohibited  from  selling  any 
goods  to  14  Communist  countries  for  one 
year.  Though  not  directly  implicated  in  the 
scandal,  Toshiba  Machine  President  Kazuo 
limurm  and  three  other  top  executives  re- 
signed. Norway,  meanwhile,  closed  Kongs- 
berg's  trading  arm  and  charged  its  sales 
manager  with  providing  false  information  to 
the  country's  export  authorities. 


As  stem  as  these  actions  sound,  they  are 
apparently  not  enough  to  satisfy  Congress. 
The  House  of  Representatives  voted  415  to  1 
last  week  to  require  the  State  E>epartment 
to  "enter  into  discussions  with  Japan  and 
Norway  regarding  compensation  for  damage 
to  United  States  luitional  security."  The 
next  day  members  of  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee on  international  finance  raised  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  long-term  ban  on  U.S.  imports 
of  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg  products.  That 
would  be  an  especially  devastating  blow  to 
Toshiba  (1986  revenues:  $22.8  billion), 
which  exported  $1.6  billion  in  TV  sets, 
VCRs  and  other  goods  to  the  U.S.  last  year. 

The  White  House  may  be  more  conciliato- 
ry than  Congress.  Though  a  senior  State 
Department  official  says  Japan  and  Norway 
"took  their  time  waking  up  to  the  problem." 
he  contends  that  both  countries  have  since 
responded  vigorously.  President  Reagan 
probably  does  not  want  a  fresh  trade  con- 
frontation with  Tokyo;  Just  two  weeks  ago 
he  lifted  some  of  the  tariffs  he  had  Imposed 
on  Japanese  imports  after  the  semiconduc- 
tor dispute. 

Whatever  action  is  taken,  the  Navy  may 
still  face  a  serious  problem.  Though  the 
U.S.  has  only  96  attack  submarines,  in  con- 
trast to  the  Soviets'  265.  the  American  fleet 
used  to  be  considered  stronger  by  virtue  of 
superior  technology.  Now  that  the  new 
Soviet  subs  are  equipped  with  quieter  pro- 
pellers, that  superiority  is  threatened.  As  a 
result,  the  Navy  may  convince  Congress 
that  the  number  of  U.S.  subs  must  be  in- 
creased sharply.  Because  the  newest  subma- 
rines under  development— known  as  the 
Sea  wolf  class— will  cost  more  than  $1  billion 
each,  it  is  the  U.S.  that  could  pay  the  high- 
est price  for  Toshiba's  and  Kongsberg's 
dealings. 

CHROROLOCT  OP  XVEITTS  RZLATIIfC  TO  TOSHIBA- 
KONGSBKRC  SAU 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  relate  to 
my  colleagues  the  lengthy  chronology 
of  events  that  led  to  this  diversion  of 
technology. 

I  think  it  important  that  everyone 
luiow  why  the  Soviets  can  now  move 
ttirough  the  oceans  virtually  undetect- 
ed, when  just  a  few  years  ago  the 
United  States  Navy  was  easily  able  to 
track  Soviet  submarines  by  locking  on 
to  the  sounds  of  their  noisy  propellers. 
Last  year  it  became  apparent  to  the 
Navy  that  the  Soviets  had  made  a 
huge  leap  forward  in  technology— a 
leap  forward  that  they  were  not  capa- 
ble of  making  on  their  own. 

How  did  this  come  about? 

The  Soviets  first  received  informa- 
tion from  the  espionage  ring  led  by 
convicted  spy  John  Walker  and  his 
family.  They  provided  the  Russians 
with  the  listening  frequency  of  United 
States  submarines  detectors,  which 
poinpoint  the  excessive  noise  of  Soviet 
sub  propellers. 

Once  the  Soviets  knew  what  they 
were  doing  wrong  with  their  propeller 
technology,  all  they  needed  was  a  way 
to  fix  it.  They  went  shopping  and 
foimd  the  Toshiba  Corp.  and  Kongs- 
berg all  too  willing  to  help  them  out 
for  profit. 

This  is  how  it  was  basically  done. 

In  1980,  a  Soviet  foreign  trade  orga- 
nization, Tekmashimport,  contacted  a 


Japanese  trading  firm.  Wako  Koeki. 
They  wanted  to  purchase  Western 
automated  propeller  manufacturing 
equipment  for  one  of  its  clients.  The 
Japanese  trading  firm  looked  around 
and  surveyed  Japanese  machine  tool 
manufacturers  to  determine  which  one 
could  produce  specialty  equipment  and 
would  supply  it  to  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
other  words,  would  conspire  to  sell 
something  to  them  that  they  could 
not  sell  in  ordinary  commerce. 

The  Toshiba  Machine  Co.,  which  is  a 
majority-owned  subsidiary  of  Toshiba 
Corp..  agreed  to  provide  the  equip- 
ment and  negotiations  began. 

Toshiba  insisted  that  its  standard 
export  broker,  C.  Itoh,  be  used  to 
avoid  raising  suspicions  of  Japanese  li- 
censing authorities.  In  other  words,  at 
the  beginning  of  this,  they  said  let  us 
use  the  ordinary  trading  company  we 
have  been  dealing  with  so  it  will  not 
arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  authori- 
ties. They  knew  what  they  were  doing 
to  begin  with. 

To  further  disgiiise  the  true  nature 
of  the  sale,  the  Japanese  firms  enlist- 
ed the  aid  of  Kongsbert  Trade,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Norwegian  firm  of  Kongs- 
berg Vaapenfabrlk.  Kongsberg  Trade 
had  no  trouble  agreeing  to  provide  the 
computer  equipment  necessary  to  nui 
the  machines  and  the  propeller  design 
and  production  software. 

In  1981,  five  contracts  were  negotiat- 
ed to  effect  the  sale. 

The  first  two  contracts  were  signed 
in  April  1981  in  Moscow.  The  first  con- 
tract was  between  the  Soviet  trade  or- 
ganization and  C.  Itoh  and  the  second 
between  Tekmashimport,  the  Soviet 
trade  organization,  and  Kongsberg 
Trade. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  C. 
Itoh,  the  Japanese  trading  company, 
acting  as  the  agent  of  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine, agreed  to  supply  four,  state  of 
the  art,  propeller  milling  machines 
made  by  "roshiba,  and  to  supply  serv- 
ice and  spare  parts  for  5  years  from 
the  date  of  installation. 

Kongsberg,  the  Norwegian  company, 
agreed  to  supply  the  CAD/CAM  sys- 
tems, including  the  computer,  spare 
parts  for  the  computer  numerical  con- 
trollers, and  service  for  5  years. 

In  a  third  contract  between  Kongs- 
berg Trade  and  Toshiba  Machine, 
Kongslserg  agreed  to  supply  the  nu- 
merical controllers  to  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine for  iiistallation  in  the  MBP- 
llO's,  Toshiba  Machine's  milling  ma- 
chine, before  shipment  by  C.  Itoh  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  fourth  and  the  fifth  contracts 
committed  Kongsberg  Trade,  the  Nor- 
wegian company,  and  Toshiba,  the 
Japanese  company,  to  pay  another 
Japanese  trading  firm,  Wako  Koeki,  a 
finder's  fee  for  orchestrating  the  ar- 
rangements here. 

To  cover  up  their  treachery  here 
both  of  these  companies.  Toshiba,  the 


Japanese  (x>mpany,  and  Kongsberg, 
the  Norwegian  company,  submitted  a 
false  end  certificate  stating  the  equip- 
ment was  destined  for  a  civilian  facili- 
ty located  in  Leningrad,  along  with 
the  degraded  technical  specification 
for  the  milling  machines  and  niuneri- 
cal  controllers  they  went  to. 

In  1983  and  1984  the  four  marine 
propeller  milling  machines  and  propel- 
ler software  were  diverted  to  a  Soviet 
Navy  propeller  production  facility  in 
Leningrad  where  they  are  operating 
today. 

The  equipment  was  diverted  and  in- 
stalled in  the  Baltic  shipyard  begin- 
ning in  1983  and  completed  in  1984. 

The  companies,  that  is  Kongsberg 
and  Toshiba,  continued  to  service  sjid 
upgrade  the  machines  and  software  as 
late  as  June  1984. 

The  administration  became  aware  of 
this  situation  sometime  last  year. 
However,  it  did  not  become  public 
knowledge  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  until  a  Detroit  newspaper  broke 
the  story  on  April  27.  This  has.  in 
turn,  led  to  a  public  concern  and  a 
public  outcry. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  merit  and  it  is  the 
right  message  to  send  out  and  the 
right  thing  to  do  to  Toshiba  and 
Kongsberg. 

You  will  probably  hear  that  this  is 
too  strong,  that  why  should  we  do 
this,  why  do  we  not  impose  sanctions; 
why  do  we  not  let  the  administration, 
led  by  the  President.  Impose  sanc- 
tions? 

I  submit  to  you.  have  you  watched 
the  administration  in  dealing  with 
trade  in  the  last  few  years? 

I  think  if  we  do  not  send  the  strong- 
est message,  and  that  is  to  bar  Kongs- 
berg and  Toshiba  from  doing  business 
in  the  United  States,  we  are  patting 
them  on  the  hand.  We  are  doing  very 
little.  It  is  a  slap  on  the  wrist  and  then 
it  is  business  as  ever. 

You  are  probably  also  going  to  hear 
if  we  pass  this  amendment,  the  Shelby 
amendment,  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  some  of  the  Toshiba  dealers  in  the 
United  States  and  the  people  that  deal 
with  it. 

I  believe  that  national  security  and 
perhaps  international  security  of  the 
Western  World  is  a  lot  more  impor- 
tant, and  that  is  why  I  am  offering 
this  amendment.  It  is  the  right  thing. 
It  is  the  right  message  at  the  right 
time,  Mr.  President,  and  I  would  urge 
my  (x>lleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  Senator  Proxmire,  and  I 
joined  Senator  Garn,  our  ranking 
member,  in  introducing  legislation  to 
address  this  very  same  problem, 
namely,  the  absolutely  egregious  activ- 
ity   of    two    companies,    Toshiba    of 


Japan,  and  Kongsberg  of  Norway,  in 
selling  sensitive  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  quarrel  among  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  what  took  place  as  a 
result  of  this  sale,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  accurately  stated 
the  chronology  and  the  seriousness  of 
the  sale,  that  what  took  place  is  a 
total  outrage. 

What  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg  did 
was  to  ransom  the  security  of  the 
United  States  for  $17  million.  This 
S*»nator  caruiot  help  but  observe  that 
once  upon  a  time  the  price  for  betray- 
al was  only  30  pieces  of  silver.  Now  it 
is  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  been  betrayed  by 
the  Toshiba  Co.  and  its  ally,  Kongs- 
berg, and  very  strong  measures  are 
warranted  indeed. 

We  held  a  hearing  on  this  issue  in 
front  of  the  Banking  Committee 
within  the  last  10  days,  and  indeed  it  is 
out  of  that  testimony— which  was  un- 
refuted  by  all  of  the  agencies  involved, 
the  Commerce  Department,  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  State  Depart- 
ment—that Senator  Garn.  Senator 
Proxmire.  and  I  developed  what  we 
believe  is  very  strong  legislation. 

The  first  question  we  need  to  ad- 
dress. I  think,  is  should  the  sanctions 
be  mandatory  on  Kongsberg  and  on 
Toshiba.  The  answer  in  this  Senator's 
judgment,  and  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
other  sponsors  of  this  legislation  as 
well,  is  absolutely  "yes."  There  should 
be  mandatory  sanctions.  They  should 
be  real.  They  should  hurt,  and  there 
should  be  no  wiggle  room  out  of  those 
sanctions  by  the  administration  or 
anybody  else. 

The  second  question  is  if  we  are 
going  to  legislate,  do  we  simply  want 
to  legislate  in  a  way  that  deals  only 
with  this  specific  case,  that  is  to  say, 
Toshiba  and  Kongsberg?  And  in  that 
regard.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
answer  is  "no."  We  do  not  want  just  to 
have  mandatory  sanctions  on  Toshiba 
and  Kongsberg,  but  we  want  to  have 
mandatory  sanctions  ready  to  go  as 
part  of  the  law  if.  God  help  us.  an- 
other company  or  group  of  companies 
acting  jointly  come  along  and  sell  our 
most  sensitive  high  technology  to  the 
Eastern  bl(x;. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pr<x;eeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
saying  a  moment  ago,  I  was  recounting 
some  of  the  questions  we  should  ask 
ourselves  about  the  kind  of  sanctions. 


the  tough  action  we  should  take  in  re- 
sponse to  the  outrageous  conduct  of 
Toshiba  and  Kongsberg.  I  had  indicat- 
ed that  there  is  no  doubt  that  what- 
ever we  do  should  be  mandatory,  and  I 
began  to  indicate  that  a  second  crite- 
rion ought  to  be  having  a  process  and 
procedure  so  that  if  any  other  compa- 
ny or  companies  take  the  same  kind  of 
action— mandatory  action  would  be 
swift  and  sure. 

A  third  issue  that  I  think  we  need  to 
consider  is  to  what  extent  do  we  want 
to  throw  the  book,  and  then  some,  at 
any  company.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
punishment  that  is  strong  enough,  and 
yet  it  is  also  imaginable  to  conceive  of 
a  procedure  that  leaves  us  without  any 
leverage.  If.  for  example,  we  were  to 
ban  the  sale  of  everything  and  any- 
thing that  a  company  that  violated 
our  Cocom  regulations  might  sell  in 
the  United  States,  we  might  well  cause 
that  particular  firm  to  pay  absolutely 
no  further  attention,  either  to  our 
concerns  or  to  Cocom,  and  that  firm 
might  have  a  very  strong  incentive  to, 
in  effect,  be  a  renegade  company. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  concerns  I 
have  about  any  approach  that  might, 
in  effect,  be  a  permanent  ban— as  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Alabama's 
approach  to  be,  I  might  add— is  that  it 
not  only  is  punitive,  and  properly  so, 
but  it  leaves  us  and  it  leaves,  I  suggest, 
Cocom,  in  which  we  are  the  most  im- 
portant player,  without  leverage  that 
will  ensure  at  some  point  a  reason  for 
further  good  behavior. 

So.  I  think  we  need  not  just  a  pun- 
ishment that  fits  the  crime,  but  we 
want  to  structure  whatever  it  is  we  do 
In  a  way  that  avoids  recidivism.  There- 
fore. I  think  we  have  to  use  some  judg- 
ment as  to  how  much  is  enough,  how 
far  is  far  enough.  At  least  to  this  Sena- 
tor's judgment  and  taste,  a  permanent 
ban  on  any  company  is  not  smart.  It  is 
not  in  our  interest  to  have  a  perma- 
nent ban  because  any  incentive  to  co- 
operate in  the  future  is  clearly  over. 
And  that  is  not  smart  for  our  national 
security.  It  may  make  us  feel  good,  but 
the  question  is.  is  it  going  to  work 
well?  It  is  my  judgment  that  that 
would  not  t>e  the  case. 

Another  consideration  in  taking 
strong  action,  denying  our  market  or 
denying— as  is  properly  a  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama's  amendment- 
access  to  U.S.  Government  procure- 
ment, is  what  should  we  do  in  the  cBise 
of  U.S.  companies  who  may  be  depend- 
ent on  the  importation  of  components 
from  a  company  like  Toshiba. 

Now,  you  can  take  a  very  hard  line 
and  say  it  is  more  important  to  make  a 
statement  about  our  national  security 
that  is  so  unambiguous  that  there 
should  be  virtually  no  exception, 
except  say.  for  the  sanctity  of  (ion- 
tracts  previously  entered  into,  that 
any  departure  from  a  hard  and  fast 
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rule  that  says  nothing  is  ever  coming 
in  is  to  be  too  soft. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that,  too,  is  a 
question  of  Judgment.  But  in  the  case 
where  an  American  manufacturer  who 
is  an  unrelated  party  to  the  offender— 
in  this  case  Toshiba  or  Kongsberg— 
and  has  been  totally  imioeent,  as 
indeed  such  an  unrelated  party  would 
probably  be,  and  is  an  American  firm 
employing  Americans,  manufacturing 
products  either  for  sale  in  this  coimtry 
or  for  sale  abroad,  whose  only  crime 
would  be  to  use  a  component  that  was 
designed  into  the  product  that  they 
manufacture  and  sell  that  was  pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  offending  compa- 
nies, I  believe  it  would  be  going  too  far 
to  make  it  impossible  for  that  compa- 
ny to  obtain  that  component.  That 
would  be  shooting  ourselves  in  the 
foot,  as  well  as  the  other  feUow  be- 
tween the  eyes. 

I  do  not  object  to  taking  careful  aim 
at  the  offenders  and  pulling  the  trig- 
ger. They  deserve  it.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  shoot  ourselves  in  the  foot  or 
in  the  kneecap  at  the  same  time,  I  say 
we  go  too  far.  What  we  need  is  a 
steady  aim  and  we  want  to  aim  at  the 
right  target. 

I  have  reservations— strong  ones,  I 
must  say,  Mr.  President— about  an  ap- 
proach, the  effect  of  which  would  be 
not  just  to  hurt  the  offenders  but  to 
hurt  unrelated,  innocent,  American 
companies,  employers  and  employees 
who  are  not  part  of  the  problem.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  hope  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Utah,  wiU,  at 
the  appropriate  point,  offer  the  legis- 
lation that  we  introduced  earlier  today 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
before  us. 

I  think  anybody  who  has  carefully 
looked  at  what  has  been  crafted  will 
see  that  it  is  tough,  that  it  is  going  to 
send  a  shot  that  will  be  heard  round 
the  world,  and  that  people  understand 
that  we  are  determined  to  take  strong 
action  against  anybody  who  jeopardize 
our  national  security.  Above  all  it  will 
make  siire  that  in  the  corporate  board- 
rooms where  the  directors,  the  officers 
of  companies,  may  not  want  to  know 
too  much  about  what  is  going  on  in 
their  subsidiaries,  that  they  under- 
stand, once  and  for  all,  that  they  are 
responsible— the  entire  corporation  is 
responsible  for  the  action  of  one  of  its 
subsidiaries. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  the 
amount  of  money  involved  in  this  sale, 
$17  million,  is  in  many  ways  a  fly 
speck  in  the  flow  of  international 
trade  and  commerce:  yet  the  damage 
done  by  that  $17  million  sale  into  To- 
shiba and  Kongsberg  is  many,  many 
times  larger  than  that  $17  million. 

The  issue  is  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  crime  based  on  greed.  The 
answer,  and  I  think  we  have  a  good 
answer,  is  to  make  crime  so  unprofit- 
able that  companies  will  upgrade  their 
technological   security   systems   from 


the    factory    floor    to    the    executive 
suite. 

I  think  that  the  legislation  that  Sen- 
ator Garn  and  I  introduced,  and  which 
he  may  offer  as  an  amendment  here 
sends  an  absolutely  clear  message  that 
whatever  the  economic  gain  in  an  ille- 
gal transaction,  the  eventual  costs  in 
the  normal  course  of  trade,  because  of 
the  strong  sanctions  that  we  propose, 
will  far,  far  outweigh  any  such  action. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  important  subject  and  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  interest 
in  the  subject.  We  disagree  only  how 
we  approach  the  problem. 

Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  of  the 
Senate's  time  to  go  into  a  little  back- 
ground of  the  general  problem,  not 
just  the  specific  problem  we  are  facing 
with  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate 
nearly  13  years  ago,  I  knew  very  little 
about  exporting.  I  luiew  a  very  little 
bit  about  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  In  fact.  I  think  it  is  probably  fair 
to  say  that  I  had  only  read  about  it  in 
the  newspaper  and  it  was  something 
that  was  of  interest  to  me.  I  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1975.  and  I  continued  to 
hear  about  diversions  over  the  years, 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  ever  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  there  were  di- 
versions of  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  greatly  increased  our  ne- 
cessity to  spend  defense  dollars. 

AU  of  us  have  Icnown  for  many, 
many  years  how  difficult  it  is  to  in- 
crease defense  spending,  and  our 
budget  situation  has  become  much 
more  difficult  over  the  last  3  or  4 
years,  and  defense  has  had  to  take  its 
share  of  those  cuts  in  order  to  try  and 
come  up  with  a  more  reasonable 
budget. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  I  suppose,  to 
calculate  how  much  money  we  spent 
in  our  defense  budget,  not  only  this 
year  but  over  the  last  three  or  four 
decades,  defending  against  our  own 
technology.  But  it  is  a  very,  very  sig- 
nificant amount.  It  has  to  be  in  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

When  I  look  at  the  defense  budget 
this  year  and  see  the  argument  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
the  compromise  in  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  I  personally  believe,  this 
Senator  believes  that  that  is  an  inad- 
equate defense  budget  in  terms  of  the 
Soviet  threat.  Yet,  whether  we  pick 
$292  or  $296  or  $299  billion  for  defense 
spending,  if  we  had  been  able  to  con- 
trol the  diversions  of  sensitive  technol- 
ogy and  equipment  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  state 
that,  the  $290-some-odd  billion  that 
we  are  going  to  appropriate  this  year 
would  be  absolutely  adequate  to 
defend  this  country.  But  it  is  a  sad 


commentary  when  we  allow  so  many 
diversions  that  we  have  to  spend 
money  to  defend  against  our  own  tech- 
nology. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
whatsoever  that  the  soviet  Union  has 
the  scientific  genius  to  eventually,  in 
many  of  these  areas,  come  up  with  a 
technology  comparable  to  ours.  But 
time  is  very  important.  In  arms  races, 
one  side  has  an  advantage  for  a  while 
and  then  that  is  superseded  by  some- 
thing more  advanced. 

When  the  Soviets  are  forced  to  take 
a  number  of  years  to  develop  some- 
thing, that  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
defense  of  this  country  and  it  also 
causes  them  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money.  The  Soviets  have  difficulties  in 
their  budget  too,  because  they  spend  a 
great  deal  more  on  defense  as  a  per- 
centage of  their  national  budget  and 
their  gross  national  product.  That 
spending  robs  from  their  standard  of 
living  and  their  domestic  economy.  We 
relieve  the  necessity  for  them  to  spend 
even  more  on  defense  when  they  can 
use  our  stolen  technology. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  we  hear  about 
the  diversion  of  something  particular- 
ly important  and  everybody  gets  all 
excited,  the  press  tallcs  about  it.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  get  excited.  We 
say  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  it. 

The  countries  involved  that  are  our 
allies  say  yes:  we  are  going  to  strength- 
en Cocom:  we  are  going  to  tighten  the 
rules:  and  we  are  going  to  stop  these 
diversions.  But  after  12  years,  I  am 
convinced  that  most  of  it  is  talk.  We 
have  not  been  successful  in  closing 
down  the  sieve,  particularly  with  our 
allies. 

In  most  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  amendments  that  Senator 
Proxhire,  Senator  Heinz,  and  I  have 
been  involved  in  for  a  long,  long  time, 
we  normally  do  a  pretty  good  job  in 
controlling  East-West  trade.  Every 
time  we  talk  about  West- West  or  oth- 
erwise trade  with  our  allies,  they  are 
supposed  to  all  be  trustworthy  and  we 
do  not  have  controls  as  tight  as  East- 
West  trade.  Yet  that  is  where  most  of 
the  diversions  occur. 

In  West-West  trade  they  occur 
through  our  allies,  not  through  our 
enemies  and  not  through  direct  trade. 

We  have  had  computers,  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  very  high  technology  In- 
formation and  equipment  go  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  the  latest  one 
and  perhaps  the  most  damaging  to 
this  country.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  rev- 
elations about  spies  lately  and  about 
how  much  damage  they  have  done  to 
this  coimtry,  particularly  the  Walker's 
and  others  who  were  involved  in  the 
Navy  supply  situation.  Navy  spies.  I 
am  aware  of  the  importance  of  Navy 
technology  because  I  used  to  be  an 
antisubmarine  pilot.  I  was  a  Navy  pilot 
a  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  young  and 


had  a  lot  more  hair  than  I  do  now.  I 
was  trained  to  look  for  submarines.  I 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  Pre- 
siding Officers  State  in  Whidbey 
Island,  WA,  in  an  antisubmarine 
squadron,  and  used  to  fly  over  Aniak 
Bay  and  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
and  look  through  various  devices  and 
listen  to  sonobuoys  to  hear  the  subma- 
rine screws  and  the  magnetic  anomaly 
detection  gear.  E^en  in  those  days,  30 
years  ago,  one  of  the  distinct  advan- 
tages we  had  was  in  antisubmarine 
warfare.  We  were  better  at  it  than  the 
Soviet  Union  was  and  we  were  also 
much  better  at  making  our  submarines 
quiet. 

When  you  look  for  submarines 
under  the  water,  the  best  way  to  find 
them  is  with  noise,  and  propellers 
make  more  noise  than  anything  else: 
more  than  the  equipment  on  board 
the  submarine:  and  more  than  people 
moving  around  in  it.  Those  screws 
have  to  cavitate  in  the  water  and  so 
they  make  noise. 

We  have  had  equipment  that  pro- 
duces propellers  for  submarines  that 
make  ours  much  quieter.  So.  having 
listened  to  both.  I  can  tell  you  we  had 
a  very  distinct  advantage  in  finding 
Soviet  submarines. 

As  one  of  the  legs  of  our  strategic 
triad,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sub- 
marine part  of  it.  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  on  board,  is  a  very 
great  deterrent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
ever  attacking  this  country. 

Conversely,  it  is  greatly  helpful  to  us 
as  a  defensive  matter  to  be  able  to 
track  and  know  where  their  subma- 
rines are. 

The  reason  I  take  this  much  time  is 
that  I  want  everyone  to  understand 
what  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg  have 
done. 

For  a  measly  $17  million  sale,  not 
profit  but  sale,  they  sold  a  milling  ma- 
chine—a nine  point  milling  machine- 
that  makes  submarine  propellers 
much,  much  quieter.  This  was  diverted 
to  the  Soviet  Union  through  these 
companies  deliberately,  and  as  a 
result,  our  country  is  facing  a  greater 
threat. 

After  this  was  disclosed,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Proxmire,  very  wisely  de- 
cided to  hold  hearings. 

As  irritated  as  I  was,  and  Senator 
Shelby  and  Senator  Heinz,  Senator 
Proxmire,  and  others  were,  I  suppose 
we  all  became  much  more  angry  when 
we  listened  to  the  hearings.  We  found 
out  the  very  day  of  the  hearings  there 
was  another  disclosure  of  an  official 
sale  of  five  point  milling  machines 
through  the  same  companies  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  enables  them  to 
make  propellers  for  aircraft  carriers  to 
make  them  faster.  The  Soviets  can  im- 
prove the  speed  for  their  aircraft  car- 
riers now  and  in  the  future. 

So  it  was  a  rather  heated  hearing. 
When  I  heard  our  State  Department 


talk  about  how  much  Japan  had  done, 
I  was  absolutely  amazed.  Do  you  know 
what  Japan  did?  They  have  indicted 
some  of  the  people  involved,  as  they 
should  be,  provided  under  their  law. 
Do  you  know  what  they  did  to  Toshiba 
Machine  Tools?  They  put  a  ban  on 
their  sales  to  the  Soviet  bloc  countries 
for  1  year. 

We  have  all  heard  about  slapping 
people  with  wet  noodles.  That  is  not 
even  a  wet  noodle.  It  is  absolutely 
meaningless.  — 

Here  is  our  ally,  Japan,  that  we  pro- 
vide a  protective  shield  over  by  main- 
taining troops  there,  provide  air  cover 
for  their  country,  and  provide  ships 
throughout  the  Pacific.  They  put  less 
than  1  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product  into  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try and  we  provide  the  shield  so  that 
they  can  build  this  incredible  industri- 
al machine  and  take  jobs  out  of  this 
country,  and  then  when  one  of  their 
companies  sells  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  endangers  both  our 
countries,  they  say,  "Well,  we  are 
really  going  to  slap  you.  We  are  going 
to  keep  you  from  selling  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries  for  1  year." 

That  is  nothing.  It  is  insulting  to 
this  Senator  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment would  not  go  further  than 
that,  a  lot  further. 

That  is  what  prompted  discussions 
of  punitive  legislation.  I  do  not  like  pu- 
nitive legislation.  I  think  my  record 
will  show  that  I  believe  in  free  and  fair 
trade.  I  am  not  for  protectionist  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  like  the  Gephardt 
amendment.  A  good  part  of  this  trade 
bill  is  objectionable  to  me  because  I 
believe  it  will  cause  more  problems 
than  it  solves.  It  will  possibly  create  a 
trade  war.  However,  I  am  not  talking 
about  protectionist  legislation  here.  I 
am  talking  about  punishment  for  a 
country  and  companies  within  that 
country  who  have  cost  us  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  endangered  our 
country  and  theirs.  So  it  is  totally  di- 
vorced from  the  issue  of  trade  protec- 
tionism. It  is  deliberately  designed  to 
try  and  punish  those  companies  and  to 
send  a  message  to  others  around  the 
world  that  we  are  finally  tired  of  talk- 
ing about  it.  We  wish  to  penalize  them 
where  it  really  hurts,  in  their  pocket- 
book.  This  takes  profits  away  from 
them.  Furthermore,  we  want  to  design 
legislation  that  will  go  further  not 
only  to  punish,  but  to  set  up  sanctions 
and  procedures  that  will  tell  any  com- 
panies in  the  future  that  these  penal- 
ties are  in  place  and  this  is  what  they 
can  expect. 

So  once  again,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  on  the  right  track  and  I  do  not 
disagree  with  his  anger  with  what  has 
taken  place.  He  is  absolutely  right. 
The  entire  Banking  Committee  is 
upset  with  what  has  taken  place. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  degree  and  how 
we  approach  this  problem.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  wishes  to  propose  a 


permanent  ban  on  Toshiba  and 
Kongsberg  from  selling  any  products 
in  the  United  States.  My  emotional 
feeling  is  very  much  in  support  of 
that.  I  too,  would  like  to  send  the 
strongest  possible  message. 

But  when  you  start  to  look  at  it,  per- 
manent is  a  long,  long  time.  Then  we 
spread  beyond  the  issue  of  punishing 
the  parent  companies  because  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  work  in  the 
United  States  who  have  jobs,  whether 
it  is  Toshiba  dealers  in  this  country, 
whether  it  is  Radio  Shack  who  sells 
some  of  their  products  et  cetera.  So 
then  you  have  a  dilemma.  You  want  to 
punish,  you  are  angry,  you  are  upset. 
How  do  you  do  it? 

Well,  there  is  one  way  to  attempt  to 
ban  permanently,  to  go  far  beyond  the 
machine  tool  company  which  both  of 
us  want  to  do  and  get  their  retail  sales 
of  consumer  products  in  this  country. 
I  think  that  is  the  best  and  strongest 
possible  message  we  can  send.  If  they 
cannot  sell  TV  sets  in  this  country 
from  2  to  5  years  and  copying  ma- 
chines and  all  of  that,  that  is  a  very 
strong  message.  That  is  not  a  wet 
noodle.  That  is  really  slapping  them 
not  just  on  the  hands  but  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  between  the  eyes  with  a 
6-by-6,  and  maybe  even  a  little  strong- 
er than  that. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  just  try  and 
punish  retroactively  something  that, 
has  taken  place:  I  want  to  set  up  some 
procedures  that  will  stay  as  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  that  we  are  going  to  put  these 
procedures  into  law  in  the  Elxport  Ad- 
ministration Act  so  these  companies 
will  know  up  front.  "If  we  are  going  to 
divert  sensitive,  technical  equipment 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  we  get  caught, 
we  are  going  to  be  banned  from  selling 
our  products  in  the  United  States  for 
from  2  to  5  years." 

I  think  that  may  be  the  most  power- 
ful message  we  can  send.  If  we  cannot 
put  the  horse  back  in  the  bam,  we  can 
punish.  But  I  do  not  want  this  to 
happen  again.  After  [12Vi]  years,  I  am 
tired  of  coming  to  this  floor  and  talk- 
ing about  another  diversion  and  have 
the  administration  say  what  assur- 
ances we  have  that  it  will  not  happen 
again.  But  it  does  happen  again  and  it 
happens  agsiin  and  again  and  again, 
and  it  hurts  this  country. 

I  wish  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  I  could  have  gotten  together 
on  my  joint  bill.  Unfortunately,  we 
were  not  able  to  and  yet  we  have  the 
same  goal.  There  is  no  difference  of 
opinion,  no  argument  about  what  we 
want  to  do.  It  is  a  matter  of  how  we  do 
it. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3S»  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  3SS 

(Purpose:— To  amend  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  and  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Amendments  Act  of  1985) 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 

time  I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
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in  the  form  of  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Shelby  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  GarmI.  for 
himaelf,  Mr.  Hkinz,  Mr.  Proxmirk,  Mr. 
Hklms,  Mr.  D'Akato.  Mr.  Dixoif,  Mr. 
OLKifif,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Symms  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  359  to  amendment  No.  355. 

BCr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1  line  3  strike  all  after  "Sec."  and 
insert: 

1.  SHORT  -nTLK. 

This  section  may  be  cited  as  the  "Multilat- 
eral Export  Control  Sanctions  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  r  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that: 

( 1 )  The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  recognizes  that  national  security  con- 
cerns may  serve  as  a  legitimate  basis  for 
constricting  free  and  open  trade.  Title  XXI 
states:  "Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be 
construed  ...  to  prevent  any  contracting 
party  from  taking  any  action  which  it  con- 
siders necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  es- 
sential security  interests  .  . 

(2)  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  acquisition  of  national  se- 
cxirity  sensitive  goods  and  technology  from 
the  West  by  both  legal  and  illegal  means, 
based  on  careful  assessment  of  military  re- 
quirements and  targeted  diversion  of  mili- 
tarily critical  technologies  wherever  possi- 
ble. 

(3)  The  Soviets  have  acquired  advanced 
milling  machinery  capable  of  quieting  the 
operation  of  their  submarine  propellers  and 
increasing  the  speed  of  their  aircraft  carrier 
propellers,  with  significant  adverse  impact 
on  United  States  and  Western  national  secu- 
rity interests. 

(4)  This  diversion  was  achieved  with  the 
cooperation  of  responsible  officials  of  Toshi- 
ba Machine  Company,  Incorporated,  and 
Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrili  Trading  Company, 
both  major  industrial  companies  in  coun- 
tries that  participate  in  the  cooperative  su-- 
rangement  of  governments  known  as  the 
Coordinating  Committee  (COCOM). 

(5)  United  States  security  is  undermined 
without  the  cooperation  of  COCOM  govern- 
ments and  companies  in  defending  the  secu- 
rity of  the  West. 

(6)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  participat- 
ing governments  to  put  strong  national  se- 
curity export  control  laws  in  place  and  vig- 
orously to  pursue  careful  licensing  of  ex- 
ports and  strict  enforcement  of  the  law. 

(7)  Recent  revelations  atwut  the  Soviet  ac- 
quisition of  advanced  milling  technology  in- 
dicates that  the  COCOM  system  is  only  as 
strong  as  the  national  laws  and  enforcement 
on  which  it  is  based,  and  the  dedication  of 
companies  outside  the  United  SUtes  to 
goals  of  the  export  control  regime. 

(8)  In  order  to  protect  United  States  na- 
tional security,  the  United  States  must  take 
steps  to  ensure  the  compliance  of  foreign 
companies  with  COCOM  controls,  including 
the  imposition  of  sanctions  against  violators 
of  controls  commensurate  with  the  severity 
of  the  violation. 


(9)  Sanctions  for  technology  diversion 
should  include  denial  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment procurement  and  the  United  States 
market  to  COCOM  violators,  such  sanctions 
to  be  mandatory  in  the  case  of  serious,  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  strategic  balance  of 
forces  between  the  United  States  and  its 
Western  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

(10)  The  United  States  should  also  take 
steps  to  improve  the  functioning  of  the 
COCOM  system  including  review  of  nation- 
al laws,  licensing  programs,  and  enforce- 
ment efforts  with  a  view  toward  upgrading, 
harmonizing,  and  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  these  measures. 

SEC.  3.  MANDATORY  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  TOSHIBA 
AND  KONGSBERG. 

(a)  Sanctions  Imposed.— The  President 
shall  impose  the  sanctions  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  a  period  not  less  than  2  years 
and  not  to  exceed  5  years,  and  shall  notify 
the  Congress  of  such  action,  against  the  To- 
shiba Corporation  and  Kongsberg  Vaapen- 
fabrik,  and  any  other  firm  or  individual  in 
any  case  where— 

(1)  enforcement  actions  by  foreign  au- 
thorities, intelligence  information,  required 
reporting  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  di- 
versions, or  other  sources  of  information  in- 
dicate has  violated  any  regulation  issued  by 
a  country  to  control  exports  for  national  se- 
curity purposes  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
of  the  group  known  as  the  Coordinating 
Committee  between  January  1,  1980.  and 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  that  violation  has  resulted  in  substan- 
tial enhancement  of  Soviet  and  East  bloc  ca- 
pabilities in  submarine  or  antisubmarine 
warftu-e,  ballistic  or  antiballistic  missile 
technology,  strategic  aircraft,  command, 
control,  conununications  and  intelligence,  or 
other  critical  technologies  as  determined  by 
the  President,  on  the  advice  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  to  represent  a  serious  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  strategic  balance  of 
forces. 

(b)  Sanctions  Defined.— The  required 
trade  sanctions  shall  apply  to  the  parent,  af- 
filiate, subsidiary,  and  successor  companies 
of  the  Toshiba  Corporation  and  Kongsberg 
Vaapenfabrik  and  other  foreign  persons  cov- 
ered by  subsection  (a),  and  shall  include, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)— 

(1)  debarment  from  contracting  with  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and 

(2)  prohibition  of  importation  Into  the 
United  States  of  all  goods  produced  by  that 
individual,  firm,  or  firms. 

(c)  ExEiDTiON.— The  President  is  not  re- 
quired to  apply  sanctions  under  this  subsec- 
tion— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services— 

(A)  under  existing  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts, including  exercise  of  options  for  pro- 
duction quantities  to  satisfy  United  States 
operational  military  requirements: 

(B)  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
firm  or  individual  in  question  is  a  sole 
source  supplier  of  essential  defense  articles 
or  services  and  where  no  alternative  suppli- 
er can  be  identified:  or 

(C)  if  the  President  determines  that  such 
goods  and  services  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  under  defense  coproduction 
agreements;  or 

(2)  to  imports  shipped  under  contracts 
signed  before  May  1,  1987:  to  spare  parts 
and  component  parts,  but  not  finished  prod- 
ucts, essential  to  United  States  production: 
to  routine  servicing  and  maintenance  of 
products  already  supplied:  or  to  information 
and  technology. 
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(d)  President's  Aothority  to  Limit  Sanc- 
tions.—The  President  may.  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress,  limit  the  scope  of 
sanctions  with  regard  to  coverage  of  parent, 
affiliate,  subsidiary,  and  successor  compa- 
nies of  the  foreign  person  determined  to 
have  Violated  COCOM  regulations  if  the 
President  determines  that— 

(1)  the  parent,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  has 
not,  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence,  itself 
violated  the  COCOM  controls  for  which 
sanctions  are  being  applied  directly  or 
through  a  course  of  conduct; 

(2)  the  government  with  Jurisdiction  over 
the  firm  or  individual  in  question  has 
reached  substantial  agreement  with  the 
United  States  Government  on  a  program  of 
improved  cooperation  with  United  States 
national  security  export  control  efforts  as 
enunciated  in  section  5  (u)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979; 

(3)  the  firm  or  individual  in  question,  and 
its  parent,  affiliate,  and  subsidiary  compa- 
nies, have  instituted  improvements  in  Inter- 
nal controls  sufficient  to  detect  and  prevent 
violations  of  the  export  control  regime  Im- 
plemented in  subparagraph  <B);  and 

(4)  the  impact  of  the  sanctions  imposed  on 
the  firm  or  individual,  its  parent,  affiliates, 
and  subsidiaries,  is  proportionate  to  the  in- 
creased defense  expenditures  imposed  on 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  any  case,  the  parent  company  may  not  be 
excluded  from  sanctions  unless  the  compa- 
ny agrees  to  suitable  compensation,  as  de- 
termined by  the  President. 

(e)  Reports  to  the  Congress.- The  Presi- 
dent shall  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  on  sanctions  applied  against  To- 
shiba Corporation  and  Kongsberg  Vaapen- 
fabrik, and  semiannually  on  the  status  of 
other  sanctions  applied  under  this  section, 
including  any  Presidential  determinations 
to  waive  sanctions  on  grounds  of  national 
security  and  to  limit  the  scope  of  sanctions 
in  the  case  of  parent,  affiliate,  and  subsidi- 
ary companies  of  the  individual  or  firm  in 
question. 

SEC.  4.  MANDATORY  SANCTIONS. 

Section  5  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(t)  Mandatory  Sanctions.— ( 1 )  The 
President  shall  impose  the  sanctions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  for  a  period  not  less 
than  2  years  and  not  to  exceed  5  years,  and 
shall  notify  the  Congress  of  such  action,  in 
any  case  where— 

"(A)  enforcement  actions  by  foreign  au- 
thorities, intelligence  information,  required 
reporting  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  di- 
versions, or  other  sources  of  information  in- 
dicate that  any  foreign  person  has  violated 
any  regulation  issued  by  a  country  to  con- 
trol exports  for  national  security  purposes 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  the  group 
known  as  the  Coordinating  Committee,  and 

"(B)  that  violation  has  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial enhancement  of  Soviet  and  East 
bloc  capabilities  in  submarine  or  antisubma- 
rine warfare,  ballistic  or  antiballistic  missile 
technology,  strategic  aircraft,  command, 
control,  communications  and  intelligence,  or 
other  critical  technologies  as  determined  by 
the  President,  on  the  advice  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  to  represent  a  serious  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  strategic  balance  of 
forces. 

"(2)  The  required  trade  sanctions  shall 
apply  to  the  foreign  person,  as  well  as  to 
any  parent,  affiliate,  subsidiary,  and  succes- 


sor companies,  and  shall  include,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3>— 

"(A)  debarment  from  contracting  with  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and 

"(B)  prohibition  of  Importation  into  the 
United  States  of  all  goods  produced  by  that 
individual,  firm,  or  firms. 

"(3)  The  President  Is  not  required  to  apply 
sanctions  under  this  subsection— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services— 

"(1)  under  existing  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts, including  exercise  of  options  for  pro- 
duction quantities  to  satisfy  United  States 
operational  military  requirements; 

"(11)  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
firm  or  individual  In  question  is  a  sole 
source  supplier  of  essential  defense  articles 
or  services  and  where  no  alternative  suppli- 
er can  be  identified;  or 

"(111)  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  goods  and  services  are  essential  to  the 
national  security  under  defense  coproduc- 
tion agreements;  or 

"(B)  to  imports  shipped  under  contracts 
signed  prior  to  the  date  of  congressional  no- 
tification of  sanctions;  to  spare  parts  and 
component  parts,  but  not  finished  products, 
essential  to  United  SUtes  production;  to 
routine  servicing  and  maintenance  of  prod- 
ucts already  supplied:  or  to  information  and 
technology. 

"(4)  The  President  may,  after  consulUtion 
with  the  Congress,  limit  the  scope  of  sanc- 
tions with  regard  to  coverage  of  parent,  af- 
filiate, subsidiary,  and  successor  companies 
of  the  foreign  person  determined  to  have 
violated  COCOM  regulations  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that— 

"(A)  the  parent,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary 
has  not,  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence, 
itself  violated  the  COCOM  controls  for 
which  sanctions  are  being  applied  directly 
or  through  a  course  of  conduct: 

"(B)  the  government  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  firm  or  individual  in  question  has 
reached  substantial  agreement  with  the 
United  SUtes  Government  on  a  program  of 
improved  cooperation  with  United  States 
national  security  export  control  efforts  as 
enunciated  in  subsection  (u); 

"(C)  the  firm  or  individual  in  question, 
and  its  parent,  affiliate,  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies, have  instituted  improvements  in  in- 
ternal controls  sufficient  to  detect  and  pre- 
vent violations  of  the  export  control  regime 
implemented  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(D)  the  impact  of  the  sanctions  imposed 
on  the  firm  or  individual,  its  parent,  affili- 
ates, and  subsidiaries,  is  proportionate  to 
the  increased  defense  expenditures  imposed 
on  the  United  SUtes. 

In  any  case,  the  parent  company  may  not  be 
excluded  from  sanctions  unless  the  compa- 
ny agrees  to  soluble  compensation,  as  de- 
termined by  the  President  and  as  provided 
In  subsection  (v). 

"(5)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  semiannually  on  the  sUtus  of 
sanctions  applied  under  this  section  includ- 
ing any  Presidential  determinations  to 
waive  sanctions  on  grounds  of  national  secu- 
rity and  to  limit  the  scope  of  sanctions  in 
the  case  of  parent,  affiliate,  and  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  individual  or  firm  in  ques- 
tion.". 

SEC.  S.  DISCRETIONARY  SANCTIONS  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  In  cases  of  diversion  that  are  not  de- 
termined by  the  President  to  seriously 
affect  the  strategic  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East  bloc,  the  President  shall 
have  discretion  to  impose  a  ban  on  both 
United    SUtes    Government    procurement 


and  United  SUtes  imports  from  the  firm  or 
individual  determined  to  have  violated 
COCOM  national  security  controls  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  5  years. 

(b)  Section  233(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  phrase  "subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "any 
foreign  firm  or  individual  determined  by  the 
President,  based  on  enforcement  actions  by 
foreign  authorities,  intelligence  informa- 
tion, or  other  sources,  to  have  violated  any 
regulation  issued  by  a  country  to  control  ex- 
ports for  national  security  purposes  pursu- 
ant to  the  agreement  of  the  group  luiown  as 
the  Coordinating  Committee  may  be  de- 
barred by  the  President  from  imporUtion 
into  the  United  SUtes  of  any  or  all  goods 
produced  by  the  firm  or  individual  in  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  parent  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies for  not  to  exceed  5  years.". 

(c)  Section  11(c)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  2410(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"(5)  Any  foreign  firm  or  individual  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  based  on  enforce- 
ment actions  by  foreign  authorities,  intelli- 
gence information,  or  other  sources,  to  have 
violated  any  regulation  issued  by  a  country 
to  control  exports  for  national  security  pur- 
poses pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  the 
group  known  as  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee may  be  debarred  by  the  President  from 
contracting  with  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  not  to  exceed  5  years  for  any  or 
all  products  and  services  produced  by  the 
firm  or  individual  in  question,  as  well  as 
parent,  affiliate,  and  subsidiary  companies". 

SEC.  t.  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  DEFENSE  IMPACT. 

Section  14  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Annual  Report  of  the  President.— 
The  President  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  estimating  the  addi- 
tional defense  expenditures  of  the  United 
SUtes  arising  from  illegal  technology  trans- 
fers, focusing  on  estimated  defense  costs 
arising  from  illegal  technology  transfers 
that  resulted  in  a  serious  adverse  impact  on 
the  strategic  balance  of  forces.  These  esti- 
mates shall  be  based  on  assessment  by  the 
intelligence  community  of  any  technology 
transfers  that  resulted  in  such  serious  ad- 
verse impact.  This  report  may  have  a  classi- 
fied annex  covering  any  information  of  a 
sensitive  nature.". 

SEC.  7.  IMPROVED  MULTILATERAL  COOPERATION. 

Section  5  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(u)  Improved  Multilateral  Coopera- 
tion.—(  1 )  The  President  shall  seek,  in  nego- 
tiations with  members  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  and  with  other  countries,  im- 
proved cooperation  with  United  States  na- 
tional security  export  control  efforts,  in- 
cluding achievement  of  the  following  stand- 
ards of  cooperation: 

"(A)  High  quality  review  of  license  appli- 
cations, including  deUiled  technical  analysis 
of  items  proposed  for  export,  and  end-user 
verifications; 

■(B)  Publication  of  control  lists  and  edu- 
cation of  the  exporting  public  to  the  need 
for  national  security  export  controls: 

"(C)  Coordination  of  licensing  and  en- 
forcement efforts; 

"(D)  Uniform  interpreUtion  of  controls 
esUblished  by  the  Coordinating  Conunlttee; 

"(E)  National  laws  reflective  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  violations  of  national  security 
export  controls,  including  the  application  of 


criminal  penalties  in  cases  of  willful  viola- 
tion of  controls  and  substantial  sUtute  of 
limiutions; 

"(F)  ImplemenUtion  of  improved  chan- 
nels for  sharing  information  on  violations  of 
multilateral  export  controls; 

"(G)  ImplemenUtion  of  a  standard  desti- 
nation control  sUtement  that  would  be  re- 
quired on  all  shipping  documents  accompa- 
nying controlled  items,  which  would  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  identification  of 
the  controlled  item  and  the  specific  destina- 
tion of  the  item;  and 

"(H)  Effective  enforcement  cooperation  at 
the  working  level,  including  techniques  to 
prevent  the  diversion  of  controlled  items, 
the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  enforcement 
agencies,  and  cooperation  among  national 
agencies  and  departments. 

"(2)  Liberalization  of  export  licensing  to  a 
COCOM  member  country  should  take  into 
account  progress  by  such  government  in  in- 
stituting the  improvements  referred  to  In 
paragraph  ( 1).". 

SEC  8.  compensation  FOR  COCOM  VIOLATIONS. 

Section  5  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(V)  Compensation  for  Diversion  of 
Militarily  Critical  Technologies  to  Con- 
trolled Countries.— In  cases  in  which  man- 
datory sanctions  have  been  applied  against 
a  firm  or  individual  for  diversion  of  technol- 
ogy that  has  caused  a  serious  adverse 
impact  on  the  strategic  balance  of  forces  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East  bloc,  the  President  shall  ini- 
tiate discussions  with  the  firm  or  individual 
and  its  national  government  regarding  com- 
pensation on  the  part  of  the  company  in  an 
amount  proportionate  to  the  costs  of  re- 
search and  development  and  procurement 
of  new  defensive  systems  by  the  United 
SUtes  and  her  allies  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  technological  advance  achieved 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  diver- 
sion. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  that  such  discussions  are  being  un- 
dertaken at  the  time  of  initiation  and  shall 
report  the  outcome  of  those  discussions.". 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
just  an  effort  by  myself.  This  is  a  joint 
effort  by  my  cosponsors  and  I:  Sena- 
tors Heinz.  Senator  Proxmire.  Sena- 
tor Helms,  Senator  D'Amato.  Senator 
Dixon,  Senator  Glenn.  Senator 
McCain.  Senator  DeConcini.  and  Sen- 
ator Hatch. 

This  amendment  is  identical  to  the 
Multilateral  Export  Control  Sanction 
Act  of  1987  that  I  and  these  same  col- 
leagues introduced. 

We  do  have  broad  bipartisan  support 
for  this  perfecting  amendment  by 
members  of  the  Banking  Committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Republican 
and  Democrat,  as  well  as  noncommit- 
tee  members. 

I  would  suspect  that  had  we  had 
more  time  we  would  have  more  co- 
sponsors.  We  intended  to  get  this 
amendment  up  earlier  today,  but  we 
were  not  able  to  simply  because  legis- 
lative counsel  was  not  able  to  get  it 
drafted. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
help  protect  United  States  national  se- 
curity by  penalizing  companies  which 
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(Uvert    advanced    technology    to    the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  bloc. 

We  have  been  aware  of  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  acquire  Western  technol- 
ogies for  some  time  now.  When  the  So- 
viets successfuUy  divert  technology  it 
erodes  our  most  precious  advantage 
vis-a-vls  the  Soviets— our  ingenuity 
and  technology.  The  Western  world 
will  never  match  the  Soviets  tank-for- 
tank  or  bullet-for-bullet.  but  we  have 
remained  strong  because  of  our  ability 
to  coimter  quantity  with  quality. 
Technology  diversions  require  the 
United  States  to  increase  defense 
spending  to  counter  the  newly  im- 
proved Soviet  systems.  We  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  pay  for  our  allies 
lack  of  concern  with  export  controls. 

I  have  been  involved  with  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  diversion  of  technology 
for  over  a  decade  now.  And  although 
we  have  upgraded  both  the  status  and 
the  facilities  of  Cocom,  strengthened 
bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperation, 
and  encouraged  countries  outside  the 
Western  alliance  to  develop  export 
controls,  we  have  failed  to  get  our 
allies  to  cooperate.  Our  allies  have  not 
consistently  shared  our  desires  to  en- 
force multilateral  export  controls  and 
have  refused  to  take  the  question  of 
enforcement  seriously,  up  until  this 
point. 

The  sale  of  sophisticated  machine 
tool  and  associated  technology  to  the^ 
Soviet  Union  by  companies  located  in 
two  of  America's  closest  allies,  Japan 
and  Norway,  is  the  latest  example  of 
insufficient  allied  export  controls. 
This  legislation  is  a  considered  ap- 
proach to  dealing  not  only  with  the 
present  case  of  technology  transfer, 
but  also  gives  the  President  more  au- 
thority to  deal  with  cases  of  this  type 
in  the  future. 

The  recent  revelations  of  the  sale  of 
advanced  milling  machinery  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  Toshiba  BCachine  Co. 
and  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrikk  have 
indicated  the  severity  of  this  technolo- 
gy diversion.  This  equipment  helped 
the  Soviets  quiet  the  operation  of 
Soviet  submarine  propellers  and  in- 
crease the  speed  of  their  aircraft  carri- 
ers. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  strate- 
gic balance  forces  has  been  affected. 

The  Multilateral  Export  Control 
Sanctions  Act  of  1987  offered  now  as  a 
perfecting  amendment  will  address  the 
Toshlba-Kongsberg  case  directly.  Spe- 
cifically, the  legislation  would  require 
mandatory  sanctions  to  be  applied 
against  these  two  companies  —this  is 
in  the  first  section  of  the  legislation, 
where  it  would  specifically  name  those 
two  companies,  retroactively  to  1980— 
to  prohibit  imports  for  not  less  than  2 
years  and  not  more  than  5  years.  The 
sanctions  would  cover  the  parent,  af- 
filiate and  subsidiary  companies  in- 
volved with  the  technology  diversion. 
The  sanctions  would  include  denial  of 
U.S.  Government  proctu^ment  and 
the  commercial  UJS.  market. 


The  President  could  waive  the  sanc- 
tions when  a  determination  has  been 
made  that  the  article  is  essential  de- 
fense procurement:  such  as  existing 
contracts,  sole  source  suppliers  when 
no  alternative  source  can  be  identified 
and  if  such  goods  are  essential  to  the 
national  security  under  defense  copro- 
ductions  agreements;  or  commercial 
Imports  under  prior  contract,  spare 
parts  essential  to  U.S.  production,  rou- 
tine servicing,  information,  and  tech- 
nology. 

A  lot  of  that  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  our  people  ciurently  own  Toshiba 
products  so  obviously,  we  would  not 
want  to  ban  spare  parts  so  all  of  the 
people  using  this  equipment  would  not 
be  able  to  fix  their  existing  Toshiba 
equipment. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  deal  with 
this  situation  now  and  this  is  a  sensi- 
ble approach.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  approach. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Stmms  be  added  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  and  the  amendment 
now  being  offered.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
again  to  suggest  that  we  have  cut  the 
amendment  into  two  sections,  one  to 
punish  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg.  and  a 
second  section  with  all  of  the  same 
sanctions  and  aU  of  the  same  provi- 
sions so  that  it  will  apply  to  the 
future.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I  think 
is  important  to  have  the  bill  in  sec- 
tions is  that  there  are  some  who  would 
argue  that  either  a  permanent  ban  or 
a  2-to-5-year  ban  applied  retroactively 
may  be  unconstitutional.  I  am  not  an 
attorney.  I  do  not  attempt  to  Judge 
that.  However,  the  way  this  amend- 
ment has  been  written  by  my  col- 
leagues and  me  is  so  that  they  can  be 
severed  if  the  retroactive  mandatory 
sanction  on  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg 
are  deemed  unconstitutional.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  may  be  constitu- 
tional because  it  is  prospective  and 
could  then  still  be  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  Join  Senator  Oarn  and  several 
of  my  other  colleagues  in  supporting 
the  Multilateral  Export  Control  Sanc- 
tions Act  of  1987.  This  legislation  is 
needed  to  help  safeguard  America's 
national  security  as  well  as  that  of  our 
allies.  Why?  Let  me  explain. 

The  United  States  and  its  Western 
allies  must  work  together  to  prevent 
the  acquisition  by  the  Soviets  of  mili- 
tarUy  critical  technologies  developed 
in  the  West.  This  is  important  not 
only  to  the  mutual  military  security  of 
the  Western  nations  but  also  to  the  ef- 
forts each  member  of  the  alliance  is 
making  to  control  government  spend- 
ing. If  the  Soviets  acquire  critical 
Western  technologies  and  use  them  to 
enhance    their    military    capabilities. 


then  it  means  we  and  our  allies  must 
spend  more  to  counter  such  improve- 
ments. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that 
the  Soviets  are  making  significant  ef- 
forts to  obtain  goods  and  technologies 
developed  in  the  West  because  their 
own  inefficient,  tightly  controlled, 
planned  economy  is  not  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  pace  of  innovation  in  free- 
world  economies. 

In  recent  years,  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, which  I  chair  and  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  export  control  legisla- 
tion, has  learned  of  the  massive,  well- 
managed  technology  acquisition  pro- 
gram being  run  by  the  Soviets.  Testi- 
mony before  our  committee  has  re- 
vealed that  the  Soviets  use  not  only 
export  diversions,  but  also  spying  and 
theft,  to  obtain  items  on  their  military 
shopping  list.  In  response  to  such  reve- 
latons  the  United  States  has.  in  recent 
years,  tightened  up  its  own  export  con- 
trol program  and  has  worked  within 
the  Coordination  Committee  on  Multi- 
lateral Exix>rt  Controls  [Cocom]  to 
persuade  our  allies  to  do  the  same. 
Cocom  membership  consists  of  the 
NATO  countries  except  for  Iceland, 
and  Japan. 

Recent  revelations  about  sales  to  the 
Soviets  by  Japanese  and  Norwegian 
companies  demonstrate  how  impor- 
tant it  is  for  the  Western  allies  to 
work  together  in  this  area.  A  Japanese 
company,  the  Toshiba  Machine  Co. 
and  a  state-formed  Norweigian  firm. 
Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik,  worked  to- 
gether to  export  to  the  Soviet  Union 
equipment  which  their  governments, 
working  with  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  nations  in  Cocom,  had 
agreed  the  Soviets  should  not  have. 
Sales  from  these  companies  of  about 
$20  million  worth  of  computer-con- 
trolled machine  tools  are  enabling  the 
Soviets  to  fabricate  new  propeller 
blades  for  their  submarines  that  will 
give  them  the  ability  to  evade  present 
United  States  sonar  technology.  This 
represents  a  huge  technological  and 
military  advance  for  the  Soviets  and 
represents  a  very  serious  national  se- 
curity loss  for  our  country  and  the 
Western  alliance  countries  including 
Norway  and  Japan. 

These  actions  by  companies  from 
Japan  and  Norway  to  obtain  rather 
small  short-term  profits  will  cost 
American  taxpayers,  and  taxpayers  of 
other  allied  countries,  plently.  The 
case  also  demonstrates,  in  a  most 
graphic  manner,  why  we  and  our  allies 
need  export  controls  and  why  each 
government  must  police  its  own  com- 
panies to  ensure  that  multilaterally 
agreed  upon  controls  are  enforced. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  case  dem- 
onstrates that  the  United  States  must 
go  beyond  cajoling  other  governments 
to  control  the  actions  of  their  compa- 
nies. Companies  from  Cocom  countries 
must  be  put  on  notice  that  they  will 


have  to  choose  between  illicit  trade 
with  the  Soviets,  that  threatens  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allied  nations,  and  access  to  the 
United  States  market.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  legislation  does.  It  provides 
that  the  President  must  impose  trade 
sanctions,  that  is  denial  of  import 
privileges,  on  such  companies  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  2  years  and  not 
more  than  5  years.  He  would  also  be 
compelled  to  debar  any  such  company 
from  contracting  with  any  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency.  Why 
should  a  foreign  company  such  as  To- 
shiba profit  from  helping  the  Soviets 
advance  their  military  capabilities  and 
then  profit  again  from  new  United 
States  defense  spending  needed  to 
counter  the  Soviet  advances?  The  ban 
on  contracts  will  ensure  that  does  not 
happen.  In  diversion  cases,  that  the 
President  determines  do  not  seriously 
affect  the  strategic  balance  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West,  the 
President  will  still  have  discretionary 
authority  to  impose  import  bans  or 
deny  contracts.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides the  President  with  authority 
that  is  essential  if  we  are  to  stop  delib- 
erate diversions. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  new  legisla- 
tion that  violates  U.S.  obligations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  [GATT].  That  interna- 
tional agreement,  which  is  aimed  at  re- 
moving import  barriers  to  trade,  spe- 
cifically provides  in  article  XXI  enti- 
tled "Security  Exemptions"  that 
"Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be 
construed  •  •  •  to  prevent  any  con- 
tracting party  from  taking  any  action 
which  it  considers  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  its  essential  security  in- 
terests." So  international  law  provides 
for  the  specific  type  of  action  set  forth 
in  this  legislation. 

Finally.  I  note  that  section  7  of  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  initiate  discussions  with 
the  diverting  firm  or  individual  and  its 
National  Government  regarding  com- 
pensation on  the  part  of  the  company 
in  an  amount  commensurate  with  the 
costs  of  new  defense  systems  needed  to 
counteract  Soviet  advances  made  pos- 
sible by  the  diversions.  This  is  an  im- 
portant provision  in  order  to  bring 
home  to  foreign  governments  and 
companies  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Western  alliance  as  a  whole  does 
face  increased  spending  costs  because 
of  diversions.  The  companies,  who  de- 
liberately violate  laws  of  Cocom  coun- 
tries to  increase  profits,  and  not  tax- 
payers, should  bear  the  costs  of  coun- 
tering new  Soviet  advances  made  pos- 
sible by  such  illegal  corporate  actions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  this  legislation.  It  is  needed 
to  drive  home  to  our  friends  and  allies 
in  Japan,  Norway,  and  elsewhere  the 
critical  importance  of  stopping  any 
trade  with  the  Soviets  that  can  ad- 
vance their  military  technology. 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Utah. 
As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  am  dismayed  by  the 
recent  revelations  surrounding  the 
sale  of  security-sensitive  machine  tools 
and  computer  software  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  Toshiba  Machine  Co.  and 
Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrikk.  This  sale 
dealt  a  serious  blow  to  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's leading  edges  over  the  Soviet 
military:  Our  ability  to  detect  Russian 
submarines.  In  effect,  Toshiba  and 
Kongsberg  have  placed  the  Western 
alliance  at  great  risk  for  the  sake  of 
bolstering  sagging  company  sales. 

Toshiba  blatantly  violated  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Multilateral  Export  Controls  for 
Western  nations,  otherwise  known  as 
Cocom,  when  it  sold  eight  sophisticat- 
ed machine  tools  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  approximately  $5  million  each. 
Kongsberg  made  $2  million  when  it 
provided  the  Soviets  with  the  neces- 
sary computer  and  software  to  operate 
the  Japanese  equipment.  Even  if  the 
Russians  still  lack  the  sophisticated 
testing  and  quality  controls  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  equipment,  they 
have  gained  substantially.  For  the  cost 
of  a  few  million  dollars,  they  have 
forced  our  Navy  to  spend  $1  billion  or 
more  for  the  advanced  electronics  to 
undo  the  damage. 

In  the  wake  of  this  incident,  the 
Norwegian  Government  has  taken 
some  significant  steps  to  punish 
Kongsberg  and  to  tighten  its  export 
control  laws.  However,  many  of  these 
control  measures  are  still  just  propos- 
als and  will  not  be  able  to  be  complet- 
ed until  autumn.  I  am  satisfied  that 
Norway  recognizes  the  severity  of  the 
situation  and  will  eventually  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Japanese  Government,  however, 
has  chosen  to  slap  Toshiba's  wrist. 
The  main  penalty  to  be  imposed  on 
that  company  is  a  ban  on  exports  to  14 
Communist  countries  for  1  year.  I  find 
this  blase  attitude  toward  export  secu- 
rity violations  to  be  as  infuriating  as 
the  violations  themselves.  If  our  allies 
will  not  take  the  actions  needed  to  dis- 
courage and  punish  this  type  of  corpo- 
rate irresponsibility,  then  it  falls  on 
this  Government  to  take  strong  meas- 
ures. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  a  fair  approach 
to  this  problem.  It  balances  strong 
mandatory  sanctions  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  U.S.  economic  and  military 
needs.  Most  importantly,  this  amend- 
ment will  send  a  message  to  those  who 
would  violate  Cocom  regulations  that 
it  will  not  be  business  as  usual  for 
them  in  the  United  States:  a  heavy 
price  will  be  paid  by  companies  that 
undermine  Western  security.  I  urge 
my  colleague  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  proposal  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  I  must  confess  I 
am  not  an  expert  on  the  sequence  of 
events  that  led  to  the  selling  of  highly 
classified  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  I  read  the  story  in 
the  New  York  Times  with  absolute 
awe  and  dismay. 

The  thing  that  was  interesting  to  me 
was,  when  I  first  started  reading  about 
it,  I  thought  perhaps  this  shipment 
had  been  made  through  sheer  inad- 
vertence. But  as  I  read.  I  found  not 
only  was  it  not  inadvertent,  it  was  very 
deliberate,  apparently  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  highly  sensitive  nature  of 
what  had  been  shipped.  It  was  shipped 
through  a  circuitous  route  so  it  would 
not  be  discovered.  And  this  was  done 
for  one  purpose:  greed  for  a  big,  fat 
profit. 

Admittedly  the  United  States  has 
always  had  a  substantial  lead  in  anti- 
submarine warfare.  This  is  true  for  a 
host  of  reasons.  I  am  one  who  had 
always  felt  that  research  projects  for 
the  Defense  Department  are  very  Im- 
portant and  that,  if  we  do  enough  re- 
search, we  should  not  try  always  to 
equal  the  Soviet  Union  in  production 
of  every  plane,  tank,  and  gun.  If  you 
want  to  play  the  numbers  game,  you 
can  get  in  big  trouble,  because  that 
can  be  very  deceptive.  But  the  one 
thing  that  has  always  given  all  of  us 
some  comfort  is  we  always  felt  we  had 
some  technical  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union  in  almost  all  weaponry. 
Most  of  us  remember  that  2  years  ago, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  said 
that  in  16  major  technology  areas,  the 
United  States  led  in  14;  was  tied  in  I, 
and  the  Soviets  could  have  a  very 
small  lead  in  the  other. 

Let  me  ask  my  colleagues,  if  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  had  re- 
ported to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  the  very  op- 
posite figures,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
led  us  in  14  categories  instead  of  the 
reverse.  I  promise  you.  everybody 
would  have  gone  out  of  here  with 
their  hands  in  the  air,  screaming, 
"The  sky  is  falling." 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have 
supi>orted  most  of  the  research 
projects— not  all  but  most— that  I  have 
been  asked  to  vote  on  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate.  I  want  to  maintain 
that  lead  in  research.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  maintain  the  lead. 

It  is  one  thing  for  our  enemies  to  do 
us  in,  but  it  is  something  else  for  our 
allies  to  do  us  in.  And  here  is  Japan, 
whom  we  have  considered  to  be  a  very 
trusted  military  ally,  at  least  to  the 
extent  they  are  capable  of  being  an 
ally  with  their  limited  military  appara- 
tus. Then  I  read  in  the  New  York 
Times   that   when   you   combine   the 
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Walker  case  with  what  Toshiba  did 
here,  you  have  very  seriously  nar- 
rowed this  big  lead  that  we  had  in 
technology  in  our  submarine  forces. 

It  has  been  no  secret  in  this  city  and 
across  the  country— Indeed,  in  the 
world— that  the  Soviets  wanted  des- 
perately to  start  closing  that  research 
gi4>  on  submarine  warfare.  They  knew 
the  gap  existed  but  had  not  the  tech- 
nology to  do  anything  about  it.  So  for 
somebody  to  come  along  like  Toshiba 
and  this  Norwegian  corporation  and 
scheme  and  connive  to  literally  under- 
mine the  U.S.  Government  and  our 
military  posture  in  the  world  is  unfor- 
givable. 

A  lot  of  people  are  in  prison  in  this 
country  right  now  for  doing  a  lot  less 
than  Toshiba  did  here. 

So  while  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  harsh,  what  is  a 
harsh  enough  penalty  for  friends  who 
betray  you?  I  am  not  castigating  the 
Japanese  Government.  I  think  the 
Japanese  Government  probably  is  ap- 
palled at  what  happened.  So  this 
amendment  is  not  directed  at  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan;  it  is  directed  at  the 
Toshiba  Co.,  because  it  is  the  culprit. 
If  we  were  in  wartime  and  you  could 
locate  the  culprits  you  would  try  them 
for  high  treason.  But  it  is  not  wartime 
and  all  we  do  here  is  punish  them  eco- 
nomically. 

I  can  tell  you  what  has  happened. 
This  has  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  ability  of  our  submarine  forces  to 
carry  out  the  kinds  of  missions  we 
have  assigned  to  them  and  I  can  tell 
you.  "You  ain't  seen  nothing  yet,"  be- 
cause the  Soviets  have  not  really  had 
an  opportunity  to  start  applying  the 
technology  they  have  gotten  through 
this  underhanded,  devious,  scheming, 
conniving  plan  that  was  entered  into 
by  all  these  corporations  to  make  a 
few  bucks  and  jeopardize  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  So  I  intend  to 
support  the  Sentor  from  Alabama.  His 
amendment  is  tough  and  that  is  what 
is  called  for  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  FT'^f-MS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  TTiTT.MR  Mr.  President,  I  imag- 
ine that  just  about  everything  has 
been  said  that  needs  to  be  said.  I  will 
be  brief.  There  have  been  several  allu- 
sions to  a  New  York  Times  editorial  on 
this  subject.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
Times.  I  do  not  always,  but  in  this  case 
they  are  exactly  right.  The  Times 
pointed  out  that  Kongsberg  and  To- 
shiba engaged  in  treachery  against  the 
free  world  alliance.  No  question  about 
that.  It  was  a  betrayal  of  the  security 
of  everybody— Japanese,  Europeans, 
Americans. 

With  particular  regard  to  Kongs- 
berg, I  understand  and  am  reliably  in- 


formed. Mr.  President,  that  that  com- 
pany is  being  investigated  by  interna- 
tional police  agencies  for  as  many  as 
10  other  major  Cocom  violations  in- 
cluding the  alleged  sale  of  nuclear 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  somewhere  along  the  line,  Mr. 
President,  depending  on  how  the 
amendments  to  the  amendment  shake 
down.  If  a  certain  point  is  not  made,  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment,  a  per- 
fecting amendment,  on  the  question  of 
compensation. 

The  same  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times  asked  a  question  that  cannot  be 
evaded  or  avoided,  and  that  is.  Why 
should  only  the  American  taxpayers 
bear  the  cost  of  the  Kongsberg/Toshi- 
ba  treachery?  And  I  say  why,  indeed. 

So  briefly,  the  language  that  I  pro- 
pose to  offer,  if  it  is  not  covered  other- 
wise by  another  Senator,  would 
demand  compensation  for  the  net  loss 
to  U.S.  security  from  guilty  parties 
only,  not  NATO,  not  the  Japanese  tax- 
payers, but  from  the  guilty  parties.  If 
a  Cocom  violation  is  found,  DOD  as- 
sesses the  damage  and  the  Attorney 
General  can  sue  for  compensation  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  American  taxpay- 
er. 

So  the  amendment  that  I  am  propos- 
ing to  offer  subsequently  does  not  ask 
for  one  nickle  more  than  the  actual 
damages  sustained  to  military  pre- 
paredness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  material  be 
printed  in  the  Record:  First,  an  edito- 
rial from  the  June  22  New  York 
Times;  second,  the  text  of  my  pro- 
posed amendment;  and  third,  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  that  I  intend  to  send 
out  a  little  later  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
CFrom  the  New  Yorit  Times,  June  22,  1987] 

SUBMAJtlNZD  BY  JAPAN  AMD  NORWAY 

Western  security  has  been  undercut  by 
the  avarice  of  two  companies.  Toshiba  of 
Japan  and  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrikk  of 
Norway,  and  by  their  Governments'  lacka- 
daisical supervision  of  militarily  sensitive 
exports.  Under  false  pretenses,  the  compa- 
nies shipped  machinery  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  will  enable  Russians  to  fabricate  quiet- 
er submarine  propellers.  Soviet  submarines 
will  now  become  much  harder  to  detect,  all 
so  that  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg  could  turn 
some  extra  profit. 

Both  Norway  and  Japan  concede  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  diversion.  Neither  seems  yet 
to  appreciate  the  sentiment  building  in  Con- 
gress for  sterner  reprisal  than  the  diplomat- 
ic tut-tuts  being  uttered  by  the  Administra- 
tion. The  House  last  week  voted  415  to  1  to 
demand  compensation.  In  the  Senate.  Jake 
Gam  suggests  that  "We  ought  to  really 
hurt  Toshiba."  Norway  and  Japan  would  be 
smart  to  volunteer  some  more  substantial 
remedy  than  the  wrist  slaps  so  far  given  to 
their  errant  companies. 

No  technology  can  be  kept  a  Western  mo- 
nopoly forever,  but  there's  every  reason  to 
try  slowing  the  rate  of  seepage  of  militarily 
useful  technology.  Under  rules  set  by  their 
coordinating     committee,     Cocom,     NATO 


countries  and  Japan  therefore  restrict 
export  of  such  products.  Though  Cocom 
rules  are  administered  seriously  by  the 
United  States,  Prance  and  Britain,  other 
countries  have  lax  enforcement  and  mild 
penalties. 

Kongsberg  and  Toshiba  evidently  believed 
they  had  little  to  fear  in  their  conspiracy  to 
sell  propeller-milling  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Toshiba  provided  the  milling 
machines,  Kongsberg  the  numerical-control 
computer  and  software  to  drive  them.  Both 
companies  lied  to  their  export  control  au- 
thorities about  the  sophistication  of  the  ma- 
chines. The  Defense  Department  believes 
the  Russians  supplied  the  design  of  the  pro- 
pellers to  Kongsberg,  which  wrote  the  soft- 
ware. The  Norwegian  Embassy  asserts  soft- 
ware was  provided  only  for  the  computer's 
operating  system. 

Soviet  submarines  have  long  been  so  noisy 
that  some  could  be  detected  an  ocean  away. 
Perhaps  because  of  the  hemorrhage  of  Navy 
secrets  passed  on  by  the  Walker  spy  ring, 
recent  designs  have  become  considerably 
quieter,  almost  as  quiet  as  American  subma- 
rines. Propellers  are  only  one  source  of 
noise,  and  it's  not  clear  whether  Soviet  sub- 
marines have  already  benefited  from  the 
Kongsberg-Toshiba  machines  sold  in  1983 
and  1984. 

But  even  if  the  Russians  still  lack  the  so- 
phisticated testing  and  quality  controls  to 
make  best  use  of  the  equipment,  they  have 
gained  substantially.  The  Navy  estimates  it 
will  take  $1  billion  or  more  for  advanced 
electronics  to  undo  the  damage. 

The  Administration  hopes  the  incident 
will  prompt  more  vigorous  export  controls 
by  its  allies.  It  resists  the  idea  of  sanctions 
lest  they  cause  resentment  instead  of  coop- 
eration. But  tighter  export  control  is  the 
least  to  be  expected  of  Norway  and  Japan. 
They  argue  that  payment  of  compensation 
is  inappropriate  between  sovereign  nations, 
and  that  their  own  security  was  also 
harmed.  But  why  should  only  American  tax- 
payers bear  the  cost  of  the  Kongsberg-To- 
shitMi  treachery?  Something  more  is  needed 
than  apologies  and  hand-wringing. 

Amendment  Intended  To  Be  Proposed  By 
Mr.  Helms 

At  the  end  of  section  1022,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(  )  Civn.  Damages  for  National  SEctmiTY 
Violations.— Section  11  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2410)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(J)  Damages  for  Certain  Violations.— 
(1)  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  violates  a 
regulation  issued  to  control  exports  for  na- 
tional security  purposes  (including  any  reg- 
ulation issued  by  another  country  pursuant 
to  the  agreement  of  the  group  known  as  the 
•Coordinating  Committee'),  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
violation. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  violation  has  resulted 
in  a  reduction  in  the  military  preparedness 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  there  has  been  such  a 
loss,  the  Secretary  shall  so  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  who  shall  bring  an  action  for 
damages  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  against  the  person  who 
violated  such  regulation  and  any  person 
that  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  person 
who  violated  the  regulation  and  any  person 


who  owns  and  controls  the  person  who  vio- 
lated such  regulation. 

"(3)  The  total  amount  awarded  in  any 
such  case  shall  be  determined  by  the  court 
in  light  of  the  fSMits  and  circumstances,  but 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  net  loss 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  An  action  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  commenced  not  later  than  3  years  after 
occurrence  of  the  violation,  or  one  year 
after  the  violation  is  discovered,  whichever 
is  later,". 

n.S.  Senate, 
Woihington,  DC,  June  30,  1987. 

Dear  Colleague:  "But  why  should  only 
American  taxpayers  bear  the  cost  of  the 
Kongsberg/Toshiba  treachery?"  The  editors 
of  the  New  York  Times  are  right.  This  in- 
volves both  treachery  and  the  need  to  repay 
the  American  taxpayers.  First,  this  is  indeed 
treachery.  Knowing  precisely  what  they 
were  doing  and  motivated  by  greed  alone, 
officials  of  the  Norwegian  Government 
owned  arms  producer  Kongsberg  and  the 
Japanese  firm  Toshiba  sold  equipment  and 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  sig- 
nificantly alters  the  l>alance  in  anti-subma- 
rine warfare.  Diversion  of  strategic  technol- 
ogy to  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  crime  in 
Norway  and  Japan.  One  Kongsberg  and  two 
Toshiba  officials  have  been  charged.  Many 
others  will  apparently  escape  due  to  the 
running  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  now  know  that  this  was  not  an 
isolated  incident  for  either  Kongsberg  or 
Toshiba. 

As  the  June  27  account  of  The  Ekx>nomist 
notes,  prior  to  this  betrayal  of  the  Western 
Alliance,  NATO's  anti  submarine  warfare 
specialists  could  pick  up  the  sounds  of 
Soviet  submarines  from  200  miles  away,  or 
roughly  the  distance  from  Washington  to 
New  York.  Now  the  distance  is  down  to  ten 
miles,  and  in  millions  of  square  miles  of 
open  ocean,  it  is  more  than  enough  to  allow 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  submarines  to  slip 
away. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  265  attack  subma- 
rines designed  to  hunt  down  and  destroy  our 
deterrent  force.  We  have  only  96.  In  the 
past,  we  have  been  able  to  rely  on  our  supe- 
rior technology  to  compensate,  but  no  more. 

But  the  second  point  is  this;  who  will  pay 
the  costs  of  treachery?  To  regain  the  lead 
will  be  expensive.  Tt  should  not  be  the 
American  taxpayer.  Indemnification  is  owed 
by  the  guilty  parties  who  caused  the  dam- 
ages. 

I  intend  to  Join  Senators  Gam,  Proxmlre, 
Heinz  and  others  in  supporting  a  floor 
amendment  to  the  trade  bill,  S.  1420,  which 
would  punish  the  criminal  activity  repre- 
sented by  this  instance  and  act  as  a  deter- 
rent to  similar  cases  of  technology  diversion 
in  the  future.  I  also  intend  to  ask  for  a  re- 
corded vote  on  a  second  degree  perfecting 
amendment  making  the  American  taxpayer 
whole.  A  copy  of  my  amendment  is  at- 
tached. 

Briefly,  under  the  terms  of  my  amend- 
ment. If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  detects 
of  violation  of  COCOM,  he  is  to  Inform  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  DOD  assesses  the 
actual  damage  to  American  military  pre- 
paredness, and  the  Attorney  General  sues  in 
Federal  District  Court.  Damages  are  limited 
to  the  actual  damages  sustained  only.  My 
amendment  would  be  a  perfecting  supple- 
ment and  not  a  substitute  for  the  Gam, 
Proxmlre,  Heinz,  Helms  legislation. 

My  amendment  has  two  purposes.  First,  it 
ensures  that  the  American  taxpayer  does 
not  get  stuck  with  the  bill  for  treachery. 


Second,  it  also  ensures  that,  in  the  future, 
those  who  might  wish  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Kongst>erg  and  Toshiba  will  be  deterred  by 
the  certain  knowledge  that  they  could  be 
liable  for  any  damages  sustained. 

If  you  wish  additional  information  on  this 
amendment,  phone  contact  Bill  Triplett  on 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (4- 
3941). 

Sincerely, 

Jesse  Helms. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  legislation  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Utah,  Senator 
Garn.  At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  him  for  his  outstanding 
work  in  pulling  this  important  amend- 
ment together. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  just 
how  seriously  the  sale  of  advanced 
milling  machinery  and  computer  soft- 
ware by  the  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg 
Co.'s  has  damaged  our  national  securi- 
ty. Frankly,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
state the  damage  these  two  companies 
have  done  just  to  make  another  sale. 
Toshiba,  I  understand,  made  approxi- 
mately $17  million  on  the  1983  sale  of 
four  milling  machines.  It  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  many  billions  of 
dollars  to  regain  the  edge  in  subma- 
rine technology  that  sale  threw  away. 

This  obvious  disregard  for  the  ef- 
forts of  our  country  to  provide  securi- 
ty for  the  ability  of  both  of  these  com- 
panies to  freely  trade  truly  makes  me 
angry.  They  both  knowingly  circiun- 
vented  the  export  control  system.  To- 
shiba used  a  different,  more  innocu- 
ous, export  company  to  handle  the 
transaction  to  lessen  any  suspicion  by 
the  proper  authorities  of  any  impro- 
prieties. Toshiba's  disclosure  docu- 
ments for  the  sale  were  falsified.  The 
milling  machines  sold,  they  claimed, 
were  not  capable  of  the  kind  of  ad- 
vanced work  needed  to  fashion  these 
supersilent  propellers.  Engineers  from 
both  companies  personally  helped  to 
install  the  machines  in  the  shipyard 
where  the  propellers  were  made.  Nei- 
ther Toshiba  or  Kongsberg  exhibited 
any  concern,  at  any  point  during  this 
transaction,  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  free  world. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  these 
companies  be  made  to  pay  a  price  for 
the  damage  they  have  done  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  While  simple 
retribution  may  be  satisfying,  howev- 
er, it  cannot  be  the  sole,  or  even  most 
important,  objective. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that 
we  learn  the  proper  lessons  from  this 
disaster.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
none  of  this  technology  was  American. 
This  case,  therefore,  gives  us  a  chilling 
reminder  that  we  caiuiot  afford  to  go 
it  alone. 

Controls,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
multilateral.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  tough  the  United  States  control 
regime  is  if  other  manufacturers  of 
high  technology  are  willing  to  make 


sales  to  the  Soviets,  or  if  they  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  evasions  of  Cocom  con- 
trols or  their  own  export  controls. 

The  prime  objective  of  our  export 
control  strategy  is  to  prevent  this  kind 
of  technology  transfer  from  happen- 
ing. Our  goal,  therefore,  should  be  to 
use  this  incident  to  prevent  our  na- 
tional security  from  being  weakened 
again. 

We  must  use  this  case  to  strengthen 
the  existing  multilateral  export  con- 
trol system.  The  Soviets  have  the  ma- 
chines—we cannot  take  them  back. 
But,  we  can  work  to  prevent  them 
from  using  world  trade  again,  to  make 
similar  dents  in  our  national  defense. 

This  case  also  makes  it  clear  that 
our  priority  shouldn't  be  adding  items 
to  the  control  list.  The  reason  the 
Banking  Committee  is  acting  to  reduce 
the  number  of  items  being  controlled 
is  that  we  already  control  too  much  to 
make  good  enforcement  sense.  Rather, 
this  case  points  out  that  our  priority 
must  be  to  effectively  enforce,  togeth- 
er with  our  allies,  the  controls  we 
have. 

The  United  States  no  longer  has  a 
monopoly  on  high  technology.  We 
have  to  work  with  our  allies  on  a  joint 
control  regime,  one  that  is  creditable 
and  workable.  If  we  are  to  prevent 
future  diversions  of  this  type,  we  must 
work  jointly  with  our  allies  on  a  con- 
trol regime  that  protects  international 
security.  Without  that  kind  of  joint 
action,  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  get 
whatever  technology  they  need. 

The  multilateral  export  control 
sanctions  amendment  sends  a  message 
to  our  allies  that  we  simply  cannot 
afford  lax  enforcement  of  multilateral 
export  controls.  Cocom  country  com- 
panies who  violate  the  Cocom  agree- 
ment will  be  subject  to  sanctions.  Our 
action  will  make  it  clear  to  the  Cocom 
member  governments,  at  the  highest 
levels,  that  our  national  security  and 
theirs  requires  better  cooperation  and 
better  enforcement  of  our  multilateral 
export  controls. 

Under  this  amendment,  any  viola- 
tions by  Cocom  country  companies 
that  seriously  impact  on  the  strategic 
balance,  including  subs,  missiles,  and 
command  control,  will  be  subject  to 
mandatory  sanctions.  Sanctions  will: 

Deny  these  companies  the  opportu- 
nity to  compete  for  U.S.  Government 
contracts  or  to  sell  products  in  the 
U.S.  market  for  a  period  of  2  to  5 
years;  and 

Include  parents,  affiliates  and  sub- 
sidiaries of  violating  companies. 

The  scope  of  sanctions  may  be  limit- 
ed if  certain  conditions  are  met.  These 
conditions  are  designed  to  provide  ad- 
ditional incentives  for  Cocom  govern- 
ments to  improve  enforcement  of  the 
multilateral  export  control  agreement 
and  their  own  internal  export  control 
arrangements. 
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Mr.  President,  we  suffered  a  grave 
loss  because  of  the  actions  of  the  To- 
shiba and  Kongsberg  Co.'s.  As  I  stated 
before,  there  is  nothing  we  can  now  do 
to  retrieve  the  technology  transferred 
to  the  Soviets.  But,  through  this 
amendment,  we  can  help  Improve  the 
International  system  for  preventing 
future  damage  to  our  national  security 
and  the  security  of  the  entire  free 
world.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  needed  action. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
jrleld  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  the  floor. 

Mr.  SHELBY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  and  I  do  this 
because  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
is  not  strong  enough.  I  thought  sin- 
cerely that  the  amendment  which  I 
initially  offered  to  the  trade  bill  was 
strong.  It  did  do  the  thing  that  some 
of  us  want  to  do,  and  that  is  to  send  a 
message  that  means  something  to  To- 
shiba and  to  Kongsberg  and  tell  them 
by  doing  this  that  we  are  not  going  to 
import  your  products  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  is  the  right  exam- 
ple. 

It  was  said  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  earlier  that  there  are 
people  in  jail  in  the  United  States  who 
have  done  a  lot  less  damage  to  them- 
selves, to  their  community,  and  to  this 
country  than  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg 
did  by  a  large  degree.  What  have  they 
done?  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  go  into  detail,  but 
they  have  fraudulently  sold  some  of 
the  highest,  most  important  subma- 
rine technology  to  the  Soviet  Union 
knowing  what  they  did.  And  why  did 
they  do  it?  To  make  money.  That  is 
why  they  did  it— not  one  time  but,  as  I 
was  saying  earlier,  in  five  contracts. 
And  they  did  it  all  in  a  surreptitious 
manner.  They-tcied  to  hide  it,  but  it 
came  out.  And  what  better  way  is 
there  to  send  a  message  to  people,  not 
just  Toshiba,  not  just  Kongsberg,  but 
anybody  else  trading  with  the  West 
that  is  going  to  continue  to  sell  our 
high  technology  in  the  same  fraudu- 
lent way,  to  undermine  our  national 
security? 

I  mentioned  earlier  what  the  Walker 
family  did— the  spy  ring.  You  know 
this.  They  did  irreparable  damage  to 
the  United  States.  The  Soviet  Union 
learned  a  lot  by  the  spy  ring,  the 
Walker  family.  They  learned,  as  I  said 
earlier,  that  their  submarines  made 
too  much  noise,  that  they  could  be 
easily  detected.  So  they  went  about 
looking  all  over  the  world  to  buy  tech- 
nology to  produce  quiet  submarines, 
and  they  found  it.  They  found  willing 
partners  in  Kongsberg,  the  Norwegian 
company,  and  Toshiba,  and  they  tried 
to  hide  this.  The  Senator  from  Utah 


has  detailed  this,  too.  They  tried  to 
hide  it,  but  you  can  only  hide  it  so 
long. 

What  better  way  is  there  to  send  a 
message?  Is  it  going  to  be  by  the  way 
offered  in  my  amendment,  that  is,  to 
ban  Kongsberg  and  Toshiba  from 
doing  business  in  this  country,  other 
than  to  service  what  they  have  and  for 
contracts  that  have  been  entered  into? 
I  say  yes.  That  is  the  things  to  do  be- 
cause they  have  done  this  country  and 
the  American  taxpayer,  those  who  pay 
the  defense  bills,  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  damage,  not  counting  what 
else  could  happen. 

I  want  to  address  some  of  my  re- 
marks to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

In  this  amendment— and  I  hope  that 
I  do  have  the  basic  copy.  It  is  what 
was  furnished  to  us  by  staff  earlier— 
the  Senator  talks  about  sanctions— not 
banning  them,  sanctions  of  2  to  5 
years.  Let  me  share  with  you  what  the 
Senator  says  in  his  amendment— not 
mine,  not  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  but  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  It  says, 
"Mandatory  sanctions."  The  President 
shall  impose  the  sanctions  .  .  .  for  a 
period  not  less  than  2  years  and  not  to 
exceed  5  years,  and  shall  notify  the 
Congress  of  such  action  in  suiy  case 
where,"  and  so  forth,  "enforcement  ac- 
tions by  foreign  authorities,  intelli- 
gence information,"  and  so  forth. 

Five  years,  2  to  5  years  it  says,  man- 
datory sanctions.  But  does  this  also 
give  the  President  under  section  4(5) 
the  authority  to  waive  these  mandato- 
ry sanctions?  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  give  discretion  to  the  President 
to  waive  something.  You  remember  re- 
cently when  the  President  said  he  was 
going  to  impose  sanctions  on  the  Japa- 
nese because  of  unfair  trade  practices. 
How  long  did  they  last?  Not  long. 
Were  they  real  substantial?  Did  they 
have  real  substance?  I  submit  to  you, 
no.  And  then  some  of  the  sanctions 
were  lifted  in  Venice  recently. 

I  say  it  ought  to  be  the  United 
States  that  sends  the  message.  It 
ought  to  be  the  Senate,  because  we 
icnow  it  will  be  carried  out  if  it  is  in 
the  law. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  to  my  amend- 
ment gives  too  much  discretion  to  the 
President.  He  has  the  authority,  as  I 
read  it.  to  waive  mandatory  sanctions 
under  section  4(5),  and  in  application 
would  only  discretionary  sanctions 
come  into  existence,  and  if  they  are 
discretionary  sanctions  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  would  last  long  and  they 
would  have  much  effect. 

But  my  amendment  would  have  a  lot 
of  effect.  Should  only  the  President  be 
allowed  to  imi>ose  sanctions?  I  leave 
that  up  to  you,  but  I  say  no.  Is  the 
sanction  period  of  2  to  5  years  long 
enough  for  the  deed  of  Toshiba  and 
the    damage    that    has    been    done? 


Should  we  be  concerned,  first  of  all, 
for  the  security  of  this  country  and 
the  people  who  do  it  or  should  we  be 
worried  about  the  Toshiba  dealers? 

I  am  sure  they  are  all  good  business 
people  and  work  hard  in  the  country, 
in  my  home  State  and  everywhere 
else. 

I  say  that  we  have  to  put  our  coim- 
try  first.  We  should  not  worry  about 
whether  Toshiba  does  business  in  this 
country,  ever.  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
banned. 

I  also  believe  that  section  3  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  appears  to 
be  deluding.  The  coordination  between 
sections  3  and  4.  I  believe,  is  lacking, 
as  two  different  trigger  mechanisms 
are  present. 

I  ask  the  question:  Is  "substantial 
enhancement"  the  same  as  "to  serious- 
ly affect  the  strategic  balance"?  Two 
different  phrases,  probably  two  differ- 
ent meanings. 

Does  section  3.2  here  require  debar- 
ment and  prohibition  of  imports?  I  do 
not  know  this. 

I  raise  these  questions  because  the 
amendment  I  offered,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  offered  an 
amendment,  is  loud  and  clear  and  is 
unmistakable  as  to  what  it  would  do.  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted  at  the  proper  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  SHELBY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
has  been  made.  Does  the  Senator 
withhold  that? 

Mr.  SHELBY.  I  withhold  that. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President.  I  reiterate  that  we 
certainly  have  the  same  goals.  The  dif- 
ference is  primarily  in  two  areas,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  point- 
ed out,  in  time. 

As  much  as  emotionally  I  would  like 
to  say  let  us  ban  forever  or  perma- 
nently, that  is  a  long,  long  time.  I  sug- 
gest that  that  would  probably  put 
both  companies  out  of  business,  and 
they  could  reform  themselves  into 
companies  and  start  doing  the  same 
thing  over  again,  because  we  are  spe- 
cifically naming  only  those  companies. 

I  also  repeat  that,  although  I  am  not 
an  attorney,  let  alone  a  constitutional 
attorney,  there  are  some  who  claim 
that  retroactive  bans  are  unconstitu- 
tional. If  that  were  the  case,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  be  null  and  void,  and  we 
would  have  no  controls  and  no  penal- 
ties whatsoever. 

That  is  why  my  cos[>onsors  and  I  put 
in  the  section  that  names  Kongsberg 
and  Toshiba  separately.  So  it  is  sever- 
able, and  all  the  provisions  we  put  in 


for  the  sanctions  would  still  exist  pro- 
spectively. We  could  end  up  with  noth- 
ing if  we  went  with  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and  we 
would  end  up  with  a  very  tough  law  if 
we  adopt  this  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  contin- 
ues to  talk  about  the  Gam  amend- 
ment. I  emphasize  that  this  is  the 
Gam  -  Heinz  -  Proxmire  -  Dixon  -  McCain- 
Glenn  -  Helms-D'Amato  -  Hatch  -Symms 
amendment;  a  bipartisan  effort,  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  members  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  nonmembers  of 
the  Banking  Committee. 

The  Senator  accurately  points  out 
that  the  President  does  have  some  dis- 
cretion, and  that  is  by  design.  The 
President  has  no  discretion  in  enacting 
sanctions  from  2  to  5  years  on  Toshi- 
ba-Kongsberg.  He  has  no  choice.  But 
he  can  have  some  exceptions:  defense 
procurement,  existing  contracts,  sole 
source  suppliers,  and  coproduction 
agreements. 

There  happens  to  be  coproduction 
agreements  with  Kongsberg  at  this 
time.  They  are  manufacturing  parts 
for  F-16  fighters  for  NATO.  There  is 
also  the  potential  of  a  Penguin  missile 
procurement. 

So,  while  we  would  like  to  punish,  do 
we  cut  off  equipment  they  are  supply- 
ing us?  We  are  trying  to  cut  off  equip- 
ment they  supply  the  Soviet  Union, 
not  our  own  defense  establishment. 
Plus,  there  are  joint  agreements  with 
our  NATO  allies  as  well. 

In  section  3,  we  have  "mandatory 
sanctions  against  Toshiba  and  Kongs- 
berg." 

We  also  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  make  exceptions  on  spare 
parts  essential  to  U.S.  commercial  pro- 
duction, routine  services,  information 
and  technology.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  does  much  the  same  with 
commercial  products.  I  read  from  his 
amendment: 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  products  imported  as  spare  parts  or 
for  routine  servicing  and  maintenance  of 
products  previously  supplied. 

We  do  not  disagree  on  that. 

I  would  not  like  the  impression  left 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  entirely  discretion- 
ary. There  are  provisions  that  provide 
exceptions: 

Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3).  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  products  imported,  and  to  contracts  and 
subcontracts  executed,  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act. 

So  does  the  amendment  by  my  co- 
sponsors  and  me  apply  contract  sanc- 
tions provisions.  There  is  a  transition 
rule. 

It  really  is  a  matter  of  degree.  Emo- 
tionally, I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  would  like  to 
kick  them  out  of  the  country  perma- 
nently. I  think  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  do  something  that  will  have 
the  impact  we  want.  It  will  scare  them 


to  death.  I  would  rather  use  another 
term,  but  I  will  not  do  so  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

We  also  want  to  have  provisions  that 
will  say  this  to  any  other  company 
that  is  unnamed  and  we  do  not  know. 
They  are  going  to  look  back  and  say: 
"The  United  States  Congress  passed  a 
law  that  says  if  we  get  caught  doing 
this,  we're  going  to  be  penalized  for  2 
to  5  years  from  all  sales  in  the  United 
States." 

I  think  that  is  necessary,  not  just  to 
punish  but  to  prevent.  That  is  why  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  support  the 
perfecting  amendment,  so  that  we  pre- 
vent as  well  as  punish,  and  that  is  an 
area  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
does  not  deal  with,  other  than  as  a 
signal  that  we  have  dealt  with  Kongs- 
berg and  Toshiba. 

I  would  rather  have  it  in  law,  in  a 
permanent  change,  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act,  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  in  anybody's  mind  that  we  are 
sending  a  strong  signal.  We  are  put- 
ting it  into  the  law  of  this  country 
that  if  they  do  this,  they  will  be  penal- 
ized very  hard  in  their  profits  and  in 
their  pocketbook. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

THK  SOVIET'S  SILENT  SUBMARINES 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  join  Senator  Garn  and  Senator 
Proxmire  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion. My  colleagues  have  drafted  care- 
fully worded  language  which  allows 
the  President  the  necessary  flexibility 
to  consider  American  jobs  and  the  na- 
tional security  while  telling  the  Japa- 
nese and  Norwegians  they  have  seri- 
ously violated  American  and  allied  se- 
curity interests.  This  dangerous  trans- 
fer of  technology  from  the  Japanese 
and  Norwegians  to  the  Soviets  is  the 
most  harmful  shipment  of  sensitive 
equipment  in  many  years.  It  is  a 
shameful  outrage.  It  is  a  betrayal  of 
our  close  allies.  It  is  life-threatening  to 
American  crews  aboard  our  subma- 
rines. This  cannot  go  unpunished. 

What  do  we  do.  Mr.  President?  How 
should  the  United  States  react  to  the 
transfer  of  technologies  to  the  Soviets 
by  Toshiba  of  Japan  and  Kongsberg 
Trade  of  Norway?  Mandatory  sanc- 
tions and  stiff  penalties  are  required. 
But  we  must  also  look  to  prevent  this 
from  happening  again  and  seek  to  im- 
plement a  strict  policy  of  prohibiting 
these  blatant  export  violations  in  the 
future.  This  legislation  attempts  to  ad- 
dress this  long-term  solution  through 
the  tightening  of  regulations  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Export 
Control.  This  16-nation  watchdog 
group  monitors  trade  with  the  East 
bloc. 

I  would  just  conclude  by  saying  that 
this  $17  million  sale  to  the  Soviets  has 
allowed  the  Soviets  the  ability  to 
produce  "quiet  propellers"  for  their 
submarines.  These  illegal  sales  directly 
threaten  UJ5.  submarines,  increase  the 
difficulty    of    detection,    and    greatly 


multiply  the  costs  of  U.S.  research  and 
development  to  protect  our  vessels. 
Most  of  all,  our  sailors  are  exposed  to 
silent  Soviet  submarines.  Japan, 
Norway,  the  United  States  and  our 
other  allies  must  now  act  together  to 
diminish  the  costs  of  this  transfer. 
This  should  be  a  lesson  to  our  allies, 
Mr.  President.  The  United  States  ap- 
pears to  be  shouldering  the  burden  of 
defending  the  Persian  Gulf.  Now,  we 
are  required  to  protect  increasingly 
endangered  submarines.  Our  allies 
should  share  this  cost.  I  commend  my 
colleagues  for  their  diligent  work  in 
this  area.  I  would  also  like  to  say  to 
our  allies  that  the  United  States  ex- 
pects and  depends  upon  a  mutual 
sharing  of  security  requirements  to 
defend  democracy.  It  seems  to  be  in 
short  supply  these  days. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senators  Garn  and 
Heinz  that  would  impose  tough  trade 
sanctions  on  foreign  companies  that 
have  violated  export  controls  which 
have  resulted  in  the  enhancement  of 
Soviet  and  East  bloc  military  capabili- 
ties. I  believe  this  amendment  is  more 
responsible  than  the  amendment  that 
would  have  blanketly  barred  all  im- 
ports from  Japanese  and  Norwegian 
companies  that  recently  were  found  to 
have  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  milling 
and  machine  tool  equipment  and  com- 
puter controls  to  operate  those  ma- 
chines. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  deeply 
concerned  by  the  compromise  of  our 
national  security  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  machine  tools,  milling 
equipment,  and  computer  controls  by 
the  Toshiba  Corp.  of  Japan  and  by 
Kongsberg  Vaapenfrabrik.  But  let  us 
not  forget  the  fact  that  these  sales 
have  also  compromised  the  national 
security  of  two  of  our  most  important 
allies,  Japan  and  Norway.  It  will  take 
years  for  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  to  recover  from  these  sales. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  sale  of  this  equipment  has  signifi- 
cantly enhanced  the  ability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  operate  fleets  of  sub- 
marines that  are  barely  audible  and 
detectable  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the 
navies  of  our  allies. 

Yet,  despite  this  security  compro- 
mise, I  would  not  support  a  total  ban 
on  the  sales  from  these  two  compa- 
nies. Some  of  the  equipment  sold  by 
Toshiba  and  Kongsberg  is  state-of-the- 
art  high  technology  that  is  needed  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  to  en- 
hance our  national  security.  Barring 
all  sales  by  these  companies  could  sig- 
nificantly hurt  our  ability  to  maintain 
our  technological  superiority  vis-a-vls 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senators 
Garn  and  Hsiifz  is  a  responsible  way 
to  address  the  current  and  any  future 
violations  of  export  control  laws.  It 
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would  impose  mandatory  trade  sanc- 
tions for  a  period  of  2  to  5  years  for 
companies  that  violate  the  export  con- 
trol laws  by  selling  militarily  sensitive 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  "East  bloc  countries. 

However,  this  amendment  does  not 
preclude  purchases  from  these  compa- 
nies that  would  enhance  our  national 
seculrty.  This  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  purchase  defense  articles  from 
such  companies  where  the  foreign 
firm  is  the  sole  source  supplier  or  if 
the  President  determines  that  the  pur- 
chase of  such  goods  are  essential  to 
our  national  security. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  would 
limit  the  scope  of  any  sanctions  if  the 
foreign  government  agrees  to  imple- 
ment an  improved  export  control 
system  that  wUl  more  effectively  pre- 
vent violations  of  the  export  control 
laws.  In  addition,  sanctions  could  be 
waived  if  a  violator  of  the  export  con- 
trol laws  has  instituted  improvements 
in  internal  controls  sufficient  to  detect 
and  prevent  violations  of  the  export 
control  laws. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  sales  that  occurred  by  these  two 
companies.  However,  the  Governments 
of  both  Japan  and  Norway  have  begun 
to  take  significant  steps  to  penalize 
the  offending  companies. 

Criminal  investigations  have  already 
been  initiated  in  Japan  and  in  Norway. 
The  Norwegian  Government  has 
closed  down  the  division  that  sold  this 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
has  terminated  all  of  the  employees 
associated  with  this  division. 

Japan  has  barred  the  Toshiba  divi- 
sion that  sold  this  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union  from  exporting  to  14 
East  bloc  countries.  And  the  Japanese 
company  that  was  involved  in  the 
transfer  has  been  barred  from— tempo- 
rarily barred  from — exporting  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

The  Government  of  Norway  has  al- 
ready announced  legislative  proposals 
that  would  strengthen  its  export  con- 
trol laws  by  stiffening  penalties  and 
siun^eillance  and  extending  the  statute 
of  limitations  in  such  cases.  I  am  as- 
sured that  these  proposals  will  soon 
become  law  in  Norway. 

Mr.  President,  the  Norwegians  have 
made  a  commitment  to  worthing  more 
closely  with  the  United  States  in  de- 
veloping a  new  generation  of  sophisti- 
cated antisubmarine  sensing  devices. 
Japanese  electronic  components  will 
be  vital  to  such  an  undertaking.  We 
must  cooperate  with  our  allies  in  this 
important  area  and  recognize  that  the 
compromise  of  our  security  is  as  dev- 
astating to  Japan  and  Norway  as  it  is 
to  us. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  breach  of 
Western  security  will  not  be  repeated 
and  that  we  will  work  with  our  allies 
to  overcome  this  devastating  event. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 


Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  Gsuti  amendment,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn].  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gor£]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aiuiounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SIMI*SON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Murkowski]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  19 
nays  78.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  171  Leg.] 

YEAS— 19 


Armstrong 

Ford 

Roth 

Bingam&n 

Gramm 

Shelby 

Breaux 

Heflln 

Stennls 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Symms 

Byrd 

Pressler 

Welcker 

ChUes 

Quayle 

Conrad 

Rlegle 

NAYS-78 

Adams 

Glenn 

Mlkulski 

Bauctis 

Graham 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Moynihan 

Biden 

HarUn 

Nicliles 

Bond 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pacliwood 

Boschwitz 

Hecht 

Pell 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Helms 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Reld 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Rocliefeller 

Cohen 

Karnes 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Sanford 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Simon 

DcConcini 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stafford 

Dole 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

McCain 

Trible 

Evans 

McClure 

WaUop 

Exon 

McConnell 

Warner 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

Wirth 

ment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoRx]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
ski] is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOWSKi]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  92. 
nays  5.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  172  Leg.] 
YEAS— 92 


Adams 

Oam 

Moynihan 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Nickles 

Baucus 

Graham 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Gramm 

Packwnod 

Biden 

Grassley 

PeU 

Blngaman 

Harkin 

Pressler 

Bond 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Boren 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Boschwitz 

Heflin 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Reid 

Breaux 

Helms 

RockefeUer 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Roth 

Burdicli 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Sanford 

Chafee 

Karnes 

Sarbanes 

ChUes 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Simon 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Specter 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

Stermis 

Danforth 

Levin 

Stevens 

Daschle 

Lugar 

Symms 

DeCoiKini 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

McCain 

Trible 

Dodd 

McClure 

Wallop 

Dole 

McConnell 

Warner 

Domenici 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Wilson 

Exon 

Mikulski 

Wirth 

Fowler 

Mitchell 
NAYS— 5 

Evans 

Hatfield 

Shelby 

Ford 

Riegle 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-3 

Gore 

Johnston 

Murkowski 

So   the 

amendment   (No.   359)  was 

NOT  VOTING-3 
Gore  Johnston  Murkowski 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  further  debate,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  Gam  amend- 


agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OrPiCER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
who  is  presiding  at  the  moment  has  an 
amendment.  He  will  be  relieved  from 
the  duties  of  the  chair  temporarily  if 
he  does  want  to  call  up  his  amend- 
ment. 


I  am  also  informed  that  the  plant 
closure  amendment  may  be  nearing 
some  resolution  as  far  as  a  time  agree- 
ment. Does  the  Republican  manager 
have  information  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  have 
that  information. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  was  told  a  moment  ago 
by  a  Senator  who  should  be  pretty  au- 
thoritative that  he  thought  they  were 
nearing  a  time  agreement. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux]  is  planning  to  call  up  his 
amendment.  I  suggest  that  we  have  a 
window  for  about  an  hour  in  which 
Senators  can  have  a  bowl  of  soup  and 
a  few  crackers,  and  continue  with 
work  on  the  bill.  I  believe  both  manag- 
ers have  indicated  earlier  today,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood]  indicated,  they  could  work  until 
about  11  o'clock  tonight  and  then  be 
in  a  position  to  begin  early  tomorrow, 
continuing  tomorrow  making  real 
headway.  When  managers  talk  like 
that,  I  think  we  ought  to  do  what  we 
can  to  help  them. 

So  we  will  be  working  into  the 
evening.  There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes 
for  an  hour. 

Any  rollcall  votes  that  are  ordered, 
we  will  stack  for  8:15. 

(Mr.  SHELBY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
say  to  the  majority  leader  and  respect- 
fully request,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms]  has  an  amendment  that 
may  well  be  accepted.  That  could  be 
one  we  could  dispose  of. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  I 
hope  that  Senators  would  call  up  their 
amendments  and  we  could  have  a 
voice  vote  and  possibly  adoption  of  an 
amendment,  but  rollcall  votes,  we  will 
stack  for,  I  should  say,  8:30. 

AMfanUfENT  NO.  360 

(Purpose:  To  compensate  United  States  tax- 
payers for  damages  to  national  security 
caused  by  violators  of  national  security 
export  controls) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 

an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that 

The  PREJSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendirent. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
360  to  the  Shelby  Amendment  No.  355. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(  )  CrviL  Damages  for  National  Securi- 
ty Violations.— Section  11  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  (SO  U.S.C.  App. 
2410)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(J)  Damages  for  Certain  Violations.— 
(1)  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  violates  a 
regulation  issued  to  control  exports  for  na- 
tional security  purposes  (including  any  reg- 
ulation issued  by  another  country  pursuant 
to  the  agreement  of  the  group  known  as  the 
'Coordinating  Committee'),  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
violation. 


"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  violation  has  resulted 
in  a  reduction  in  the  military  preparedness 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  there  has  been  such  a 
loss,  the  Secretary  shall  so  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  who  shall  bring  an  action  for 
damages  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  against  the  person  who 
violated  such  regulation  and  any  i>erson 
that  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  person 
who  violated  the  regulation  and  any  person 
who  owns  and  controls  the  person  who  vio- 
lated such  regulation. 

"(3)  The  total  amount  awarded  in  any 
case  shall  be  determined  by  the  court  In 
light  of  the  facts  and  circumstances,  but 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  net  loss 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  An  action  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  commenced  not  later  than  3  years  after 
occurrence  of  the  violation,  or  one  year 
after  the  violation  is  discovered,  whichever 
is  later.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Times  pointed 
out.  Kongsberg  and  Toshiba  were  en- 
gaged in  treachery  against  the  Free 
World  Alliance.  It  was  a  betrayal  of 
the  security  of  all  of  us,  Japanese,  Eu- 
ropean, and  American.  With  particular 
regard  to  Kongsberg.  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed that  the  company  is  currently 
being  investigated  by  international 
police  agencies  in  connection  with  as 
many  as  10  other  major  Cocom  viola- 
tions including  the  alleged  sale  of  nu- 
clear technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  pending  amendment  is  a  per- 
fecting amendment  on  the  question  of 
compensation.  As  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  put  it:  "Why  should 
only  the  American  taxpayer  bear  the 
cost  of  the  Kongsberg/Toshiba  treach- 
ery?" Why.  indeed? 

Briefly.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment demands  compensation  from 
guilty  parties  only.  If  a  Cocom  viola- 
tion is  found,  DOD  assesses  the  dam- 
ages and  the  Attorney  General  can  sue 
for  full  compensation  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers— every  dime  of  the 
actual  damages  sustained  to  military 
preparedness. 

The  underlying  Gam-Heinz  amend- 
ment calls  for  negotiations  on  compen- 
sation. My  perfecting  amendment, 
now  pending,  strengthens  the  hand  of 
our  negotiators.  It  serves  as  a  further 
deterrent  to  future  violations  because 
foreign  companies  will  know  they  have 
to  pay  the  damages  they  cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  is  going  to  be  accepted.  In 
the  interest  of  saving  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  I  ask  the  managers  if  they  are 
ready  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  As  I  understand  this 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
authorize— indeed,  direct— the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  seek  compensatory 
damages  from  the  party  in  the  case  of 
Toshiba  and  Kongsberg.  I  assume  that 


would  mean  that  the  Secretary  would 
go  to  court,  name  Toshiba  and  Kongs- 
berg. and  attempt  to  recover  damages. 
The  burden  of  proof  would  be  on  the 
Secretary  to  demonstrate  that  we  had 
suffered  costs.  He  would  seek  to  recov- 
er those  costs. 

As  I  further  understand  the  amend- 
ment, this  procedure  would  be  in 
accord  with  all  the  normal  safeguards 
of  due  process.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment  correctly? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct,  except  it  would  be  the  Attor- 
ney General,  not  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  soimds 
to  me  as  if  the  amendment  is  meritori- 
ous on  its  face.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
good  amendment  and  it  will  further 
enhance  the  credibility  of  U.S.  policy 
by  making  it  very  unattractive  for 
people  to  do  things  that  are  going  to 
be  both  dangerous  and  costly.  From 
what  I  have  heard  of  the  amendment, 
I  think  it  is  meritorious. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  is  acceptable  to  this 
side.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  amendment.  I 
hope  we  adopt  it. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  360)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  355 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
have  we  acted  on  the  Shelby  amend- 
ment yet?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Shelby  amendment,  as  amended,  is 
now  pending. 

Who  seeks  recognition?  If  there  is 
no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]. 

The  amendment  (No.  355).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  yield. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  There  has 
been  some  discussion  in  connection 
with  the  plan  for  the  plant  closing 
portion  of  the  bill  yet  this  evening.  We 
are  close  to  an  understanding— Sena- 
tor QuATLE  and  I,  Senator  Kennedy, 
Senator  Hatch,  and  others — close  to 
where  we  would  debate  that  issue  yet 
tonight;  that  there  would  be  one  vote 
in  connection  with  it.  That  would  be  a 
motion  to  strike  by  the  Senator  from 
IndianiL  To  all  Members  who  may 
have  an  interest  in  the  subject  and  are 
wondering  whether  we  will  make 
progress  on  it.  I  say  there  may  be  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  QUATIjE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  so  I  may  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield. 

Mr.  QUATLE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  knows,  we  have  Just  received  the 
new  modified  version  of  the  plant  clos- 
ing legislation.  I  think  this  is  probably 
titled  Metzenbaum  4.  There  has  been 
Metzenbaum  1,  and  Metzenbaum  2, 
and  then  Metzenbaiun  No.  3,  that  was 
going  to  be  the  modification.  Now, 
through  all  of  this,  we  now  have  Metz- 
enbaum 4,  which  I  think  is  the  final 
one. 

We  are  Just  getting  it  xeroxed  now. 
tttt.  President.  When  we  get  that,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  converse  with 
some  people  on  our  side,  but  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  work  something  out.  We 
should.  But  we  are  going  to  have  a 
lltUe  bit  of  time  to  look  at  this  thing 
because  we  did  just  get  the  thing  and 
they  are  out  there  xeroxing  it. 

To  enter  into  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  quickly  would  not  do  it  jus- 
tice. There  are  too  many  people  on  our 
side  who  have  asked  me  all  day, 
"What  is  the  latest?"  I  have  said. 
"Well,  when  I  get  the  latest,  you  will 
be  the  first  to  know."  Now  that  we 
think  we  have  the  latest  and  we  do 
have  the  latest,  we  are  going  to  run 
our  traps  and  we  will  do  that  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  so  I  may 
propound  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Are  we  talking  about 
considering  the  motion  to  strike  of- 
fered by  Senator  Quatle  this  evening. 
There  are  a  lot  of  Members  who  are 
sery  curious  about  this  evening. 

Mr.  BOrrZENBAUM.  The  answer  is 
yes. 

Bfr.  PRYOR.  We  are  talking  about 
that  vote  coming  tonight? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes.  In  other 
words,  let  me  put  it  in  the  simplest 
possible  terms.  If  we  can  come  to  an 
understanding,  and  I  think  we  will  be 
able  to  because  the  proposal  I  have 
given  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  are 
all  amendments  that  make  the  bill 
more  acceptable,  more  tractable  to 
some  who  have  objected  to  it— assiun- 


ing  that  is  the  case,  that  would  then 
be  accepted  by  unanimous  consent. 
Then  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
move  to  strike  the  entire  section  that 
includes  the  amendment  as  amended. 

The  answer  is  yes,  we  hope  to  dis- 
pose of  that  this  evening.  That  would 
close  out,  then,  in  all  probability  that 
entire  issue  as  far  as  the  body  is  con- 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  even  venture  about  what  time  a 
vote  like  that  might  occur? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Assuming  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  moves  as  rapidly 
as  possible— and  I  am  not  pressing  him 
because  it  is  not  his  fault;  he  just  got 
the  proposed  language— I  would  say 
somewhere  between  10  and  11.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  That  is  fairly  optimis- 
tic. I  really  do  not  know.  I  would  say  it 
would  probably  almost  certainly  be 
after  11.  Assuming  we  can  get  a  imani- 
mous  consent  and  figure  out  exactly 
what  we  are  willing  to  enter  into  as  far 
as  the  time— it  was  originally  4  hours— 
maybe  about  3  hoiu^.  with  the  new 
changes.  Whether  it  will  be  back  to  4 
hours  I  do  not  know.  Those  are  the  pa- 
rameters we  discussed.  There  are 
about  five  or  six  Senators  who  have 
been  talking  to  me  throughout  this 
process.  I  said.  "Do  not  worry;  I  will  go 
back  to  you  when  I  get  the  final  ver- 
sion." It  is  going  to  take  a  little  bit  of 
time  to  do  that.  At  that  time  you  are 
loolcing.  I  might  tell  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  at  probably  around,  I  would 
guess,  a  4-hour  time  agreement.  I 
know  we  are  going  to  need  at  least  2 
hours  on  our  side.  I  do  know  what 
they  will  need  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  need  a  full  2  hours  on  this  side, 
but  there  Is  much  more  to  say  on  the 
other  side  so  we  would  be  willing  to 
agree  to  some  time  less  than  that. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  If  I  might  just  make 
an  observation  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  the  majority  leader  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  announced  that  there 
would  be  a  window  between  now  and 
8:30  where  there  would  be  no  votes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  would  be 
no  problem. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  We  have  just  accepted 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  passed  the 
Shelby  amendment,  and  it  is  conceiva- 
ble—I cannot  speak  for  all  parties— 
that  the  Breaux  amendment  may  or 
may  not  take  a  roUcall  vote.  So  let  us 
say  if  we  finish  the  Breaux  amend- 
ment in  the  next  10  or  15  minutes,  we 
are  Just  going  to  be  sitting  around. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  never  want 
to  see  that  happen. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is 
exactly  real  good  or  not,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  control  over  it  at 
that  point.  But  we  do  have  a  window. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 


isiana for  the  longest  1  minute  I  have 
experienced. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  We  are  talking  about 
plant  closings  and  giving  sufficient 
notice.  I  think  sometimes  around  here 
we  need  sufficient  notice  before  we  are 
going  to  close. 

AMXNDICXirT  NO.  3«1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Brkaux) 
proposes  an  amendment  No.  361. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  XL VI— FOREIGN  SHIPPING 
PRACTICES 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  4601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Foreign  Shipping  Practices  Act  of  1987". 

AMENDMElrrS 

Sk.  4602.  (a)  The  Shipping  Act  of  1984 
(Public  Law  98-237:  98  Stat.  67)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

-SEC  n.  FOREIGN  LAWS  kHD  PRACTICES. 

"(a)  DEriNmoHS.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  'foreign  carrier'  means  an  ocean 
common  carrier  whose  vessels  are  all  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  a  country  other 
than  the  United  States: 

"(2)  'martime  services'  means  port-to-port 
carriage  of  cargo  by  the  vessels  operated  by 
ocean  common  carriers: 

"(3)  'maritime-related  services'  means 
intermodal  operations,  terminal  operations, 
cargo  solicitation,  forwarding  and  agency 
services,  non-vessel-operating  common  carri- 
er operations,  and  all  other  activities  and 
services  Integral  to  total  transportation  sys- 
tems of  (x;ean  common  carriers  and  their 
foreign  domiciled  affiliates  on  their  own  and 
others'  behalf: 

"(4)  T7nlted  States  carrier'  means  an  ocean 
common  carrier  which  operates  vessels  <^oc- 
umented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"(5)  'United  States  oceanbome  trade' 
means  the  carriage  of  cargo  between  the 
United  States  and  a  foreign  country  by  an 
common  (x;ean  carrier. 

"(b)     AUTHORTTY    TO     COin>I7CT     IKVBSTICA- 

Ttoiis.— The  Commission  shall  Investigate 
whether  any  laws,  rules,  regulations,  poli- 
cies or  practices  of  foreign  governments,  or 
any  practices  of  foreign  carriers  or  other 
persons  providing  maritime  or  maritime-re- 
lated services  in  a  foreign  country  result  in 
the  existence  of  conditions  for  United 
States  carriers  in  United  States  oceanbome 
trades  that  do  not  exist  for  foreign  carriers 
of  that  country  in  the  United  States  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  as  a  result 
of  acts  of  United  States  carriers  or  other 
persons  providing  maritime  or  maritime-re- 
lated services  in  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Investicatior  s.— ( 1 )  Investigations 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 


initiated  by  the  Conunlssion  on  its  own 
motion  or  upon  the  petition  of  any  person, 
including  any  common  carrier,  shipper, 
shippers'  association,  ocexn  freight  forward- 
er or  marine  terminal  operator,  or  any 
branch,  department,  agency,  or  other  com- 
ponent of  the  government  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  complete  any 
such  investigation  within  120  days  after  it  is 
initiated,  except  that  the  Commission  may 
extend  such  120-day  period  for  an  addition- 
al 90  days  if  the  Commission  is  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  information  to  determine 
whether  a  c»ndition  specified  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  exists.  Any  notice  provid- 
ing such  an  extension  shall  clearly  state  the 
reasons  for  such  extension. 

"(d)  iNroRMATiON  REOtHBTS.— ( 1 )  In  Order 
to  further  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  may,  by  order, 
require  any  person  (including  any  conunon 
carrier,  shipper,  shippers'  association,  ocean 
freight  forwarder,  or  marine  terminal  opera- 
tor, or  any  officer,  receiver,  trustee,  lessee, 
agent  or  employee  thereof)  to  file  with  the 
Commission  any  periodic  or  special  report, 
answers  to  questions,  d(x:umentary  material, 
or  other  information  which  the  Commission 
considers  necessary  or  appropriate.  The 
Commission  may  require  that  the  response 
to  any  such  order  shall  be  made  under  oath. 
Such  response  shall  be  furnished  in  the 
form  and  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Commission. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commission  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, determine  that  any  information  sub- 
mitted to  it  In  response  to  a  request  under 
this  subsection,  in  response  to  a  subpoena 
under  section  12  of  this  Act,  or  otherwise 
shall  not  be  disclosed  to  the  public. 

"(e)  AcTioif  Against  Foreign  Carriers.— 
(I)  Whenever,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  comment,  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  conditions  specified  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  exist,  the  Commission 
shall  take  such  action  as  it  considers  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  against  any  foreign 
carrier  who  is  a  contributing  cause  to,  or 
whose  government  is  a  contributing  cause 
to,  such  <x>nditions,  in  order  to  offset  such 
conditions.  Such  action  may  include— 

"(A)  limitations  on  sailings  to  and  from 
United  States  ports  or  on  the  amount  or 
tjrpe  of  cargo  carried; 

"(b)  suspension,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
any  or  all  tariffs  filed  with  the  Commission, 
Including  the  right  of  an  ocean  common  car- 
rier to  use  any  or  all  tariffs  of  conferences 
in  United  States  trades  of  which  it  is  a 
member  for  such  period  as  the  Commission 
specifies:  and 

"(C)  suspension,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  right  of  an  ocean  common  carrier  to  op- 
erate under  any  agreement  filed  with  the 
Commission,  including  agreements  authoriz- 
ing preferential  treatment  at  terminals, 
preferential  terminal  leases,  space  charter- 
ing or  pKMllng  of  cargo  or  revenues  with 
other  ocean  common  carriers. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  consult  with, 
seek  the  cooperation  of,  or  make  recommen- 
dations to  other  appropriate  government 
agencies  prior  to  taking  any  action  under 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  Before  an  order  under  this  subsection 
becomes  effective  or  a  request  is  made 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  tectlon,  the 
order  shall  be  submitted  immediately  to  the 
President  who  may,  within  10  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  order,  disapprove  the  order  If 
the  President  finds  that  disapproval  is  re- 
quired for  reasons  of  the  national  defense  or 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 


"(f)  Actions  Upon  Request  op  the  Com- 
mission.—Whenever  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  are 
found  by  the  Conunlssion  to  exist,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Commission— 

"(1)  the  collector  of  customs  at  any  port 
or  place  of  destination  in  the  United  States 
shall  refuse  the  clearance  required  by  sec- 
tion 4197  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46  App. 
U.S.C.  91)  to  any  vessel  of  a  foreign  carrier 
that  is  identified  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section:  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall 
deny  entry  of  any  vessel  of  a  foreign  carrier 
that  Is  Identified  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  to  any  port  or 
place  in  the  United  States  or  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  detain 
any  such  vessel  at  the  port  or  place  in  the 
United  States  from  which  it  is  about  to 
depart  for  any  other  port  or  place  in  the 
United  States. 

"(g)  Report.— The  Commission  shall  in- 
clude in  Its  annual  report  to  Congress— 

"(1)  a  list  of  the  twenty  foreign  countries 
which  generated  the  largest  volume  of 
oceanbome  liner  cargo  for  the  most  recent 
calendar  year  in  bilateral  trade  with  the 
United  States: 

"(2)  an  analysis  of  conditions  described  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  being  investi- 
gated or  existing  in  such  foreign  countries: 

"(3)  any  actions  being  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission to  offset  such  conditions:  and 

"(4)  any  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  to  offset  such  conditions.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1984  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 
"Sec.  23.  Foreign  laws  and  practices.". 

At  the  end  of  page  19,  add  the  following: 
TITLE  XLVI-POREIGN  SHIPPING 
PRACTICES 
Sec.  4601.  Short  title. 
Sec.  4602.  Amendments. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President, 
beyond  dispute  our  international 
ocean  liner  trades  are  the  most  open 
in  the  world.  They  are  accessible  to 
the  flags  of  all  nations  on  a  "come 
one,  come  all  basis";  and  our  laws 
ensure  that  all  vessels,  regardless  of 
their  national  registry,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  freely  and  fairly  for 
cargo. 

Ironically,  this  freedom  has  meant 
that  today  a  great  majority  of  the 
liner  cargo  which  moves  in  our  mari- 
time trades  moves  on  foreign  bottoms. 
In  1980,  for  example,  72.9  percent  of 
the  cargo  in  those  trades  moved  on 
foreign-flags;  and  by  1985,  that  per- 
centage increased  to  79  percent.  There 
are,  however,  those  who  would  say 
that  this  disproporiionate  share  is 
simply  the  result  of  the  free  market- 
place at  work.  In  other  words,  that 
foreign-flag  vessels  are  simply  better 
competitors. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  view  is  naive  in 
the  extreme.  There  is  nothing  free  at 
all  about  the  way  the  international 
maritime  trade  market  is  treated  by 
our  foreign  competitors.  Numerous 
laws  and  practices  of  our  trading  part- 
ners that  give  their  national  flags  an 
artificial  competitive  advantage  in  our 
bilateral  trades  have  been  well  docu- 


mented. In  fact,  the  U.S.  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  President's  Special  Trade  Rep- 
resentative have  all  identified  burden- 
some practices  and  barriers  to  United 
States  operations  in  Taiwan,  Japan. 
Korea.  Bangladesh,  India.  Pakistan. 
Ttirkey,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Argenti- 
na. Australia,  Brazil.  Canada,  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Egypt,  France,  Ger- 
many. Ghana.  Inclonesia,  Italy. 
Mexico,  Philippines,  Singapore, 
Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia.  I  have  here  a 
report  that  specifically  lists  such  prac- 
tices by  each  of  these  nations  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
amend  the  shipping  act  of  1984.  to 
give  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
[FMC]  more  flexibility  to  deal  with 
burdensome  maritime  and  maritime- 
related  practices  which  our  liner  ves- 
sels encoimter  in  foreign  countries. 

Currently,  the  primary  means  the 
Federal  Maritime  Conunlssion  has  to 
combat  these  practices  of  our  trading 
partners  is  section  19,  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920.  That  act  empow- 
ers the  FMC  to  make  rules  to  coiuiter 
conditions  unfavorable  to  shipping 
when  those  conditions  result  from 
either  the  actions  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  a  foreign  shipping  line  or  its 
agent.  While  the  Commission  has  re- 
cently undertaken  section  19  investiga- 
tions into  cargo  reservation  systems 
established  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  Ven- 
ezuela, and  the  Philippines,  section  19 
has  resulted  in  a  final  order  only  once. 
In  fact,  the  report  documenting  the 
various  burdensome  practices  of  our 
foreign  trading  partners  that  I  have 
included  as  part  of  my  statement  bears 
clear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
section  19  process  is  inadequate  and 
ineffective.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most 
importantly,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  testified 
before  my  subcommittee  that  the  pro- 
visions of  my  amendment  would 
enable  the  Commission  to  respond  to 
these  practices  more  expeditiously  and 
effectively  than  it  is  currently  able 
under  section  19. 

Mr.  President,  more  specifically,  the 
measure  I  am  proposing  would  direct 
the  Commission  to  investigate  wheth- 
er conditions  exist  for  U.S.  carriers  in 
the  U.S.  ocean-borne  trades  that  do 
not  exist  for  foreign  carriers  in  this 
country.  The  Commission  would  inves- 
tigate, and  take  action  against,  condi- 
tions which  disadvantage  U.S.  carriers 
in  such  trades  as  compared  to  the 
treatment  of  foreign  carriers  in  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  neutralize  those  disad- 
vantages identified  by  the  Commis- 
sion's investigations,  the  amendment 
would  further  empower  the  Commis- 
sion to  take  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing retaliatory  steps: 
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Limit  the  sailings  of  offending  for- 
eign operators  to  or  from  U.S.  ports  or 
on  the  amount  or  type  of  cargo  car- 
ried: 

Suspension,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
any  or  all  tariffs  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission, including  the  right  of  a  for- 
eign carrier  to  use  any  or  all  tariffs  of 
conferences  in  U.S.  trades  of  which  it 
is  a  member; 

Suspension,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  right  of  a  foreign  common  carrier 
to  operate  under  any  agreement  filed 
with  the  Commission,  including  agree- 
ments authorizing  preferential  treat- 
ment at  terminals,  preferential  termi- 
nal leases,  space  chartering,  or  pooling 
of  cargo  or  revenues  with  other  ocean 
common  carriers:  and 

Request  the  appropriate  agencies 
(Customs  Service  and  the  Coast 
Guard)  to  refuse  port  clearance  and 
deny  port  entry  to  the  relevant  offend- 
ing foreign-flag  vessels. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  gener- 
ally a  noncontroversial  provision  gar- 
nering widespread  support  among  the 
various  United  States  Maritime  inter- 
ests. The  legislation  is  the  product  of 
extensive  hearings  by  the  Commerce 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  reflects  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration  to: 

First,  provide  for  Judicial  review  of 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  actions 
and  orders; 

Second,  provide  for  Presidential  dis- 
cretion in  implementing  Commission 
actions  and  orders;  and 

Third,  recognize  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  consult  with  other  affected 
Federal  agencies. 

Furthermore,  it  is  intended  that 
cargo  reservation  for  U.S.  carriers 
shall  not  be  utilized  or  accepted  as  a 
remedy  for  a  condition  imder  this 
amendment.  And,  lastly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  is  not  intended 
to  expand  the  remedial  powers  or  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission  beyond 
that  in  current  law,  but  rather  to  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  exercise  its 
current  authority  and  powers  in  a 
more  timely  and  effective  manner 
upon  identification  of  conditions  in 
foreign  coimtries  that  adversely 
impact  U.S.  ocean-lrame  trade.  In  this 
case,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Commission 
would  be  required  by  law  to  ensure 
that  its  proposed  actions  are  consist- 
ent with  international  agreements  and 
obligations  of  the  United  States  and 
with  other  applicable  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
section-by-section  analysis  and  other 
material  in  coimection  with  this 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SBCnOH-BY-SlCTIOIf  ANALYSIS  (AMKITDIMG 
THE  Srifpiiic  Act,  1984) 

Sec.  4602(a>— Defines  terms  used  in  the 
amendment. 


Sec.  4802(b)— Directs  the  Commission  to 
investigate  whether  conditions  exist  for 
United  States  c&niers  In  the  United  States 
oceanbome  trade  that  do  not  exist  for  for- 
eign carriers  In  this  country.  The  Commis- 
sion would  Investigate,  and  take  action 
against,  conditions  which  disadvantage 
United  States  carriers  in  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  oceanbome  trade  as  com- 
pared to  the  treatment  of  foreign  carriers  In 
the  United  States.  Such  a  disadvantage 
would  result  from  the  denial  of  opportuni- 
ties to.  or  imposition  of  burdens  upon. 
United  States  carriers  that  affect  their  abili- 
ty to  participate  In  the  United  States  ocean- 
bome trade,  and  that  are  not  denied  to  or 
imposed  upon  foreign  carriers  in  the  United 
States.  If  a  discrepancy  benefits  United 
States  carriers  or  has  no  effect  on  United 
States  carriers'  ability  to  compete  effective- 
ly for  the  United  States  oceanbome  trade, 
the  conditions  giving  rise  to  that  discrepan- 
cy should  not  be  considered  "conditions"  for 
purposes  of  this  amendment  and  should  not 
be  pursued  by  the  Commission. 

Sec.  4602(c) — Investigations  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  could  be  Initiated  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Conmiission  (FMC)  on  its  own 
motion,  or  upon  the  petition  of  any  person. 
Sec.  4602(cK 2)— Investigations  under  sub- 
section (b)  must  be  completed  with  120  days 
of  its  Initiation,  but  the  FMC  may  extend 
that  period  another  90  days  if  it  is  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  information  to  determine 
whether  the  existence  of  conditions  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (b)  exist. 

Sec.  4602(d)— Empowers  the  FMC  to  re- 
quire any  person  to  file  reports,  answer 
questions,  etc.  to  further  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (b). 

Sec.  4602(d)(2)— Gives  the  FMC  discretion 
to  withhold  from  public  disclosure  any  in- 
formation it  obtains  relevant  to  conditions 
addressed  by  this  legislation. 

Sec.  4602(e)— Requires  the  FMC  to  give 
notice  and  opportunity  for  comment  before 
Imposing  operating  conditions  on  any  for- 
eign carrier  to  offset  the  existence  of  condi- 
tions on  U.S.-flag  vessels  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  The  Commission  should  provide 
whatever  opportunity  for  comment  is  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances,  given  mini- 
mum due  process  requirements  and  consist- 
ent with  the  overall  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment In  providing  a  swift  process  for  reme- 
dying the  conditions  specified  in  subsection 
(b).  Generally,  it  is  expected  that  the  Com- 
mission would  provide  notice  of  its  initiation 
of  an  investigation  and  some  opportunity 
for  interested  or  affected  persons  to  <»m- 
ment. 
F^C  actions  may  Include: 
UmiUtlons  on  sailings  to  and  from  United 
States  ports  or  on  the  amount  or  type  of 
cargo  carried; 

Suspension,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  or 
all  tariffs  filed  with  the  Conmiission.  Includ- 
ing the  right  of  an  ocean  common  carrier  to 
use  any  of  all  tariffs  of  conferences  In 
United  States  trades  of  which  it  is  a  member 
for  any  period  that  the  Commission  speci- 
fies: and 

Suspension,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
right  of  an  ocean  common  carrier  to  operate 
under  way  agreement  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission, Including  agreements  authorizing 
preferential  treatment  at  terminals,  prefer- 
ential terminal  leases,  space  chartering,  or 
pooling  of  cargo  or  revenues  with  other 
(x;ean  common  carriers. 

Sec.  4602(e)(2)— Gives  the  FMC  discretion 
to  consult  with  other  Government  agencies 
before  taking  action. 


Sec.  4602(eK3)— Provides  a  Presidential 
veto  on  national  defense  or  foreign  policy 
grounds  of  any  proposed  FMC  order  under 
the  blU. 

Sec.  4602(f)— Whenever  the  FMC  finds 
that  the  conditions  specified  In  subsection 
(b)  exist,  it  may  request  the  appropriate 
agencies  to  refiise  port  clearance  and  deny 
port  entry  to  the  relevant  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels. 

Sec.  4602(g)— Requires  an  annual  report 
to  Congress. 

Adverse  Practices  and  Barriers  to  Trans- 
portation   IN    U.S.-Plag    Liner    Services 

iDEMTiriEO  BY  U.S.  MARITIME  AOMINISTRA- 
TIOH 

TAIWAN 

Trucking  operations.— Taiwan  prohibits 
U.S.  carriers  from  owning  and  operating 
trucking  services  for  the  purposes  of  picking 
up  and  dropping  off  containers  as  part  of 
their  ocean  transportation  service. 

Container  terminal  operations.— Except 
where  there  is  two-thirds  Taiwanese  owner- 
ship. U.S.  carriers  are  prohibited  from  oper- 
ating their  own  terminals.  Taiwan  carriers 
are  allowed  to  operate  container  terminals 
in  Taiwan  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

Shipping  agency  services.— U.S.  carriers 
are  prohibited  from  providing  agency  serv- 
ices, except  on  their  own  behalf.  Again, 
Taiwan  carriers  are  permitted  to  provide 
these  services  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Taiwan. 

Domestic  cargo  participation.— U.S.  carri- 
ers are  denied  participation  in  Taiwan's  do- 
mestic trade.  U.S.  carrier  access  to  the  do- 
mestic trade,  as  part  of  their  international 
operations,  would  assist  In  the  repositioning 
of  containers  and  balancing  container  ca- 
pacity utilization. 

Importation  of  transfer  of  dockslde  equip- 
ment and  container  chassis.- Foreign  carri- 
ers are  restricted  from  Importing  or  trans- 
ferring dockslde  equipment  and  container 
chassis  into  Taiwan,  except  for  certain 
equipment  that  may  be  imported  only  upon 
payment  of  exorbitant  import  duties  and 
taxes.  Dockslde  equipment  must  be  leased 
from  harbor  bureaus,  and  it  is  the  bureau's 
prerogative  to  determine  the  brand,  type, 
and  rental  rate  of  the  equipment  supplied. 

Taiwan  liner  trades.— Taiwan  subjects  its 
liner  trade  with  the  U.S.  to  substantial  dis- 
criminatory allocation  and  reservation  of 
cargo  to  Taiwan-flag  vessels.  In  its  cross- 
trades,  cargo-sharing  and  discriminatory 
practices  restrict  U.S.  carriers'  competitive 
access  to  cargo. 

Remittance  of  earnings.— U.S.  carriers  are 
unfairly  restricted  in  remitting  earnings 
from  their  Taiwan  operations.  There  are  no 
comparable  controls  on  foreign  exchange  in 
the  United  States. 

JAPAN 

High-cube  containers.- U.S.  carriers  are 
restricted  by  Japanese  laws  and  policies  in 
the  land  movement  of  high-cube  containers. 
The  Japanese  have  been  slow  to  lift  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  these  more  efficient  con- 
tainers; however,  in  June  1986.  Japan  an- 
nounced a  series  of  measures  to  reduce 
these  restrictions.  Progress  has  been  made 
recently.  Our  carriers  now  are  waiting  for 
these  steps  to  be  fully  implemented— with 
the  expectation  that  the  problems  they 
have  been  experiencing  will  be  alleviated. 

Tobacco  transport.— For  several  years. 
U.S.  carriers  have  sought  to  break  into  the 
U.S.  tobacco  trade  with  Japan,  which  has 
been  monopolized  by  Japanese  carriers. 
After  subjecting  U.S.  carriers  to  3  years  of 
trial     shipments,     Japan     Tobacco.     Inc. 


(Japan's  tobacco  monopoly)  suddenly  select- 
ed a  Taiwan  carrier,  Yangmlng,  to  serve  this 
trade  without  a  test  requirement. 

Port  service  problems.— The  practice  by 
Japanese  ports  of  "no  cargo-handling  on 
Sunday"  has  resulted  in  Increased  cost  to 
U.S.  and  foreign  carriers.  It  is  not  the  prac- 
tice for  the  world's  major  ports  to  close 
down  their  loading/unloading  operations  on 
Sundays. 

Auto  carriers.— U.S.  flag  operators  have 
only  recently  broken  into  the  Japan/U.S. 
auto  trade  to  carry  fully  assembled  cars. 
Japanese  car  exports,  however,  are  expected 
to  decline  as  Japanese  car  manufacturers  es- 
tablish more  assembly  plants  in  the  U.S. 
Consequently,  U.S.-flag  carriers  should  re- 
ceive a  share  of  the  knocked  down  set  move- 
ments. 

KOREA 

Korean  foreign  shipowners'  association.— 
Foreign  flag  carriers.  Including  U.S.  opera- 
tors, have  been  denied  approval  to  form  an 
association  to  represent  their  collective 
shipping  interest  in  Korea. 

Negative  list.- U.S.  carriers  are  seeking  re- 
moval of  ocean  shipping  from  the  negative 
list  of  those  sectors  in  which  foreign  invest- 
ment Is  prohibited.  The  inclusion  of  ocean 
shipping  on  the  negative  list,  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  is  a 
major  impediment  to  U.S.  carrier  operations 
in  Korea. 

Terminal  operating  restrictions.— U.S.  car- 
riers are  prohibited  from  owning/operating 
their  own  terminal  facilities  and  are  denied 
equal  access  to  common  user  facilities.  U.S. 
carriers  seek  the  same  preferential  berth  ar- 
rangements, which  with  the  Busan  Contain- 
er Terminal  Operating  Company 
(BCTOC).  that  are  accorded  Korean-flag 
carriers. 

Shipping  agency  restrictions.- The 
Korean  Maritime  and  Port  Administration 
(KMPA)  requires  that  all  foreign  shipown- 
ers appoint  a  100-percent  Korean-owned 
agent.  The  Impact  of  KMPA's  agency  re- 
quirement is  that  all  sales,  marketing,  con- 
tracting, warehousing,  maintenance,  and 
repair  must  be  carried  out  by  a  Korean- 
owned  agent.  Korean-flag  carriers,  however, 
act  as  their  own  agents  In  the  United  States. 

Trucking  or>erations.— U.S.-flag  carriers 
are  prohibited  from  owning  and  operating 
their  own  trucking  operations — even  as  part 
of  their  ocean  freight  services. 

BANGLADESH 

Cargo  waiver  system.— U.S.  carriers  are  re- 
quired to  obtain  waivers  for  the  carriage  of 
FOB-nomlnated  export  cargo.  The  waiver 
system,  which  Is  Intended  to  Increase  the 
share  of  Bangladesh  origin  cargoes  to  the 
Bangladesh  national  line,  descriminates 
against  U.S.-flag  carriers. 

INDIA 

Cargo  reservation.— U.S.  carriers  will  face 
vastly  reduced  prospects  In  the  U.S./Indla 
trade  If  the  government  of  India  carries  out 
plans  to  submit  cargo  reservation  legislation 
to  Parliament  and  the  legislation  is  enacted. 

Shipping  tax.— U.S.  carriers  are  subject  to 
a  SM  percent  gross  receipt  tax  on  exports 
from  India  and  on  Imports  to  India.  U.S. 
carriers  view  this  tax  as  unfair,  since  It  does 
not  take  into  account  the  proflt-or-loss  posi- 
tion of  a  carrier  serving  India.  U.S.  carriers 
are  pressing  for  a  reduction  In  the  tax. 

PAKISTAN 

Shipping  tax.— U.S.  carriers  are  seeking  an 
exemption  from  Pakistan's  8%  gross  receipt 
tax  on  shipping— one  of  the  highest  In  the 
world.  Although  Pakistan  has  temporarily 


suspended  the  shipping  tax  prospectively 
for  an  Indefinite  period,  and  retroactively  to 
March  1986.  no  formal  bilateral  agreement 
has  been  concluded. 

Adverse  Practictes  and  Barriers  to  Trans- 
portation IN  U.S.-Flag  Liner  Services 
Identified  by  Department  or  State 

TURKEY  AND  PAKISTAN 

Shipping  taxes.— Turkey  and  Pakistan 
have  for  some  years  levied  taxes  on  the  rev- 
enues of  U.S.  carriers  while  their  own  carri- 
ers were  not  comparably  liable  here. 

COLOMBIA 

Cargo  reservation.— Colombia   refused   to 
admit  an  American-owned  carrier  into  the 
bilateral  trade  in  order  to  carry  cargo  fi- 
nanced by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
venezitela 

Cargo  reservation.— Venezuela  recently 
objected  to  the  entry  of  an  additional  U.S. 
carrier  In  the  bilateral  trade. 

KOREA 

A  major  Korean  shippers'  organization  re- 
fused to  ship  with  American-Flag  carriers 
transshipping  In  a  third  country  because  of 
alleged  documentary  problems  relating  to 
U.S.  quota  regulations. 

BANGLADESH 

Bangladesh  tightened  restrictions  last 
spring  on  foreign  flag  carriers  of  FOB-noml- 
nated cargoes. 

Problems  Encoitntered  in  Marine  Trans- 
portation Industries  Identikied  by  Trade 
Represent  ATI  ve 

ARGENTINA 

Discriminatory  bilateral  agreements. —Dis- 
criminatory bilateral  agreements  with 
Brazil.  Chile,  Colombia.  Lebanon,  Peru. 
Venezuela,  and  U.S.S.R.  Two  U.S.  lines  have 
permission  to  cover  southl>ound  movement 
of  government  controlled  cargo. 

Governmental  Incentives.— Governmental 
incentives  favor  national  vessel  use  by  Ar- 
gentine exporters,  regulations  Include  re- 
duced port  charges,  rebates  of  wharfage 
fees,  elimination  of  consular  fees,  export 
port  charges,  export  credit  may  be  up  to  5 
percent  of  freight  transported  under  the  na- 
tional flag.  Tax  rebates  for  manufactured 
exports  are  calculated  at  F.O.B.  when 
shipped  in  foreign  bottoms  and  at  C.I.F. 
when  shipped  In  Argentine  bottoms. 

Commercial  cargo  reservation.— Govern- 
ment and  private  purchases  and  sales  and 
government  financed  imports  are  reserved 
for  national  vessels,  unless  exemption  au- 
thorized by  the  Director  of  the  Merchant 
Marine. 

AUSTRALIA 

Governmental  cargo  reservation. — 40  per- 
cent of  certain  government  cargo  on  certain 
goods  must  \x  carried  In  domestic  bottoms. 

Coastal  trade  restrictions.- Foreign  ves- 
sels must  be  licensed  for  coastal  trade.  In 
practice  such  licenses  are  almost  never 
granted. 

BRAZIL 

Limitations  on  container  shipments.— 
Government  of  Brazil  prohibits  tranship- 
ments of  containers  In  Its  trade;  prohibits 
use  of  non-ISO  size  containers  In  its  trades, 
thus  discriminating  against  major  foreign 
carriers. 

Governmental  incentives.— Governmental 
Incentives  favor  '  'tional  vessel  use  by  ship- 
pers. Stamp  tax  levied  on  freight  carried  in 
foreign  bottoms.  Brazilian  vessels  exempt 
from  light  dues  and  receive  reduced  pilotage 


fees  at  40  percent  at  Santos  and  30  percent 
at  Rio  de  Janlero. 

Governmental  cargo  reservation.— Imports 
purchased  by  public  authorities  or  bought 
with  government  assistance  must  be  carried 
in  national  vessels. 

CANADA 

Preferential  duties.— Government  applies 
a  preferential  duty  rate  on  any  cargo 
moving  directly  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Singapore  to  Canada.  These  cargoes 
which  move  via  a  third  country  do  not  re- 
ceive the  preferential  duty.  Tliis  puts  for- 
eign carriers  at  a  disadvantage  because  of 
vessel  deployment. 

COLOMBIA 

Discriminatory  bilateral  agreements.— Dis- 
criminatory bilateral  agreements,  50/50 
clauses  with  Argentina.  Uruguay,  and  U.S., 
equal  access  agreements  with  Colombia  na- 
tional line  and  2  U.S.  lines. 

Commercial  cargo  reservation.— Minimum 
50  percent  of  cargo  transported  on  estab- 
lished routes  must  be  carried  on  domestic 
bottoms. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Commercial  cargo  reservation.— National 
law  reserved  40  percent  of  commercial 
cargo,  50  percent  of  "Exonerated  cargo"  and 
60  percent  of  government  cargo  for  national 
flag  lines.  Law  applies  to  bulk  and  liner 
trades. 

EGYPT 

Discriminatory  bilateral  agreements.- Dis- 
criminatory bilateral  agreements  with 
Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Libya.  Pakistan.  Roma- 
nia, U.S.S.R.,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Commercial  cargo  reservation.- 30  percent 
of  lm[>orts  and  exports  must  be  carried  on 
domestic  bottoms. 

FRANCE 

Commercial  cargo  reservation.— All  na- 
tional defense  goods,  40  percent  of  coal  ton- 
nage, 66  percent  of  petroleum  tonnage,  and 
all  bananas  must  be  carried  on  national  flag 
bottoms.  Monopoly  traffic  between  metro- 
politan France  and  Tunisia  and  Algeria. 

Limitations  on  containers.— Government 
previously  threatened  to  disallow  use  of  re- 
frigerated containers  because  they  did  not 
meet  Agreement  of  Transport  of  Perish- 
ables (ATP)  standards,  which  actually  ex- 
empts deep  sea  containers. 

Export  insurance.— Purchase  of  export  in- 
surance from  national  backed  Export  Insur- 
ance Company  requires  shipper  to  use  na- 
tional flag  vessels  if  the  Insurance  covers 
the  cost  of  the  freight. 

GERMANY 

Government  cargo  reservation.- Foreign 
aid  cargoes  must  be  carried  on  national  flag 
bottoms. 

GHANA 

Commercial  cargo  reservation.— Minimum 
25  percent  of  national  timber  must  be  car- 
ried on  national  flag  bottoms. 

INDIA 

Discriminatory  bilateral  agreements.— Dis- 
criminatory bilateral  agreements  with  Iran, 
Poland.  Romania.  U.S.S.R..  Czechoslovaltia. 
Hungary,  East  Germany,  and  Peru. 

Discriminatory  port  charges.— Reductions 
In  port  charges  for  national  vessels. 

INDONESIA 

Commercial  cargo  reservation.— 45  percent 
of  all  cargo  must  be  carried  on  national  flag 
bottoms.  And  50/50  clauses  with  Singapore 
and  U.S.S.R. 
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ITALY 

DlacrinUnAtory  treatment.— Agent  must 
maintain  In  escrow  monies  to  cover  all  obli- 
gation* of  each  ship  and  certify  such  before 
ship  departs.  Same  practice  is  not  required 
of  national  lines.  This  results  in  tie  up  of 
monies  for  approximately  90  days. 

JAPAN 

Restrictions  on  containers.— Government 
restricts  the  use  of  "High  Cube"  containers 
even  though  the  height  of  these  containers 
of  a  low  chassis  is  not  greater  than  the 
standard  container  on  a  flat  bed  truclL. 

Discriminatory  treatment.- U.S.  compa- 
nies may  not  act  as  their  own  operating 
agents  or  perform  their  own  tnicldng  in 
Japan.  While  Japanese  carriers  may  do  so  in 
theU.S. 

Tobacco  shipments.— Shipment  of  leaf  to- 
bacco is  directed  to  Japanese  flag  vessels  by 
the  Japan  Tobacco  and  Salt  Public  Corpora- 
tion. 

KOREA 

Commercial  cargo  reservation.— Unilateral 
protective  measures  used  by  countries  to  re- 
serve a  substantial  portion  of  their  own 
trade  for  their  own  ships. 

Discriminatory  treatment.- U.S.  carriers 
are  not  allowed  to  own  assets  such  as  trucks, 
chassis,  or  facilities  in  Korea,  nor  can  U.S. 
carriers  own  any  type  of  agency.  Korean  op- 
erators are  free  to  own  any  of  these  in  the 
UA 

MKZICO 

Directing  cargo  to  national  carriers.— July 
1979  container  decree  sets  up  multimodal 
transport— Operator  made  up  of  National 
Ocean  and  Inland  Carriers  (100  percent  na- 
tional owned).  This  MTO  carries  out  all  con- 
tracts with  shippers  and  carriers  to  handle 
inland  carriage  of  cargo.  This  provides  op- 
portunity for  directing  cargo  for  national 
carrier. 

Limitations  on  competiton.— Container 
decree  regulates  the  movement  of  all  con- 
tainers moving  in  Mexico.  Consequently, 
routing  of  cargo  by  the  carrier  is  restricted, 
and  as  such,  the  carrier  may  not  be  able  to 
compete  effectively. 

PAKISTAN 

Commercial  cargo  reservation.— 50  percent 
of  n.S.  and  World  Bank  aid  cargoes  must  be 
carried  on  national  flag  bottoms. 

Discriminatory  bilateral  agreements.— Bi- 
lateral agreements  with  Egypt.  India,  and 
Poland. 

PHiuppnns 

Commercial  cargo  reservation.— Govern- 
ment decrees  interpreted  and  employed  in  a 
discriminatory  manner  to  direct  non-govem- 
ment  supported  and  purchased  goods  to  na- 
tional flag  line. 

Discriminatory  treatment.— National  flag 
lines  pay  no  billing  tax,  all  other  lines  pay 
2.5  percent. 

SIRGAPORX 

Discriminatory  bilateral  agreements.— Dis- 
criminatory bilateral  agreement  between 
shipping  associations  with  Indonesia. 

SWEDEN 

Discriminatory  treatment.— Carriers 

whose  line-haul  vessels  call  directly  at  Swed- 
ish ports  are  exempted  from  paying  light 
dues. 

TAIWAN 

Commercial  cargo  reservation.— Govern- 
ment preference  laws  cover  100  percent  of 
government  financed  programs  and  cargoes 
of  government  monopolies  including  liquor 
and  totiacco. 


Commercial  cargo  reservation.— Prefer- 
ence given  to  national  flag  vessels.  All  im- 
ports must  be  carried  on  Turkish  vessels, 
unless  specific  permission  is  given  to  do  oth- 
erwise. 

VENEZUELA 

Commercial  cargo  reservation.- Merchant 
Marine  Law  stipulates  that  all  preferential 
cargo  must  be  carried  on  domestic  bottoms. 
"Preferential  cargo"  is  defined  as  cargo  des- 
tined for  government  use  financed  by  the 
government,  subject  to  import  licensing,  or 
arriving  under  any  import  duty  exoneration. 
Elf fective  result  of  policies  is  that  Venezuela 
is  attempting  to  reserve  50  percent  of  all 
cargo  moving  in  its  bilateral  trade. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Commercial  cargo  reservation.— CIP  car- 
goes are  reserved  for  national  flag  carriers 
and  a  20  percent  rebate  on  the  freight  is 
given  to  their  use. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  this  amendment  is  predi- 
cated on  the  universally  acknowledged 
fact  that  U.S.  shipping  laws  ensure 
that  our  ocean  liner  trades  are  the 
most  open  in  the  world.  Ocean  carriers 
are  free  to  enter  our  trades,  and  are 
assured  of  a  nondiscriminatory  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  for  commercial 
cargo. 

Our  laws  guarantee  free  and  fair 
trade  in  ocean  liner  transportation 
service. 

Regrettably,  this  guarantee  is  not  re- 
ciprocal. Such  restrictive  practices  as 
closed  conferences  and  the  DNCTAD 
Code  are  the  rule  in  other  ocean  liner 
trades  throughout  the  world.  So  far. 
however,  our  carriers  have  been  able 
to  live  with  these  kinds  of  anticompe- 
tition  restrictions. 

But.  there  are  also  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  many  of  our  bilateral  trading 
partners  which  do  adversely  affect  our 
carriers,  and  their  ability  to  compete. 

This  amendment  is  aimed  at  that  sit- 
uation. It  does  not  attempt  to  dictate 
the  laws  and  policies  of  our  trading 
partners.  In  fact,  wherever  a  law  im- 
poses a  restriction  on  our  carriers,  this 
amendment  accepts  the  rationale  for 
that  restriction  at  face  value.  It  simply 
asks  our  trading  partners  to  do  the 
same,  if  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission places  a  restriction  on  their 
carriers  as  a  consequence.  That.  I  be- 
lieve, is  only  fair  and  equitable,  and 
should  give  none  of  our  trading  part- 
ners a  reason  to  complain. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  authorized,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Danforth.  to  indicate  that  he  accepts 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
side,  I  have  not  been  specifically  au- 
thorized to  accept  this  amendment: 
but  I  think  that  if  there  were  objec- 
tion to  it,  we  would  see  some  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  members  here. 
Therefore,  at  this  time,  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I 
assure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  a  member  of  the  Finance 


Committee,  that  we  have  discussed  our 
amendment  with  Senator  Bentsen, 
and  he  is  aware  of  it  and  acquiesces  in 
the  amendment. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  will  not 
seek  a  recorded  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  there  is  no  further  debate, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  361)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  had  in- 
dicated there  would  be  no  roUcall 
votes  before  8:30.  There  seems  to  be 
some  difficulty  in  getting  amendments 
up.  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  if  there  is  not  some  indi- 
cation that  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment up  within  10  minutes.  I  shall 
make  this  a  live  quorum.  We  will  get 
all  Senators  to  the  floor  and  see  if  we 
can  get  some  business  started. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ron.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGREEMENT    OF    THE     KOREAN 
GOVERNMENT  TO  HOLD 

DIRECT     PRESIDENTIAL     ELEC- 
TIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just 
moments  ago.  South  Korean  President 
Chun  finished  an  historic  address  to 
the  Korean  people. 

A  peaceful  revolution  is  taking  place 
in  Korea.  Over  the  past  3  weeks,  we 
have  watched  a  series  of  dramatic  de- 
velopments in  that  nation.  Day  after 
day.  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
poured  into  the  streets,  demanding  de- 
mocracy. With  the  fall  of  the  dictator 
in  the  Philippine  fresh  in  mind,  the 
spirit  of  democracy  was  ignited  in 
Korea,  kindling  the  flame  of  freedom 
in  the  hearts  of  workers,  nuns  and 


priests,  businessmen  and  women, 
teachers  and  students. 

For  a  brief  time,  the  government 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  demonstrations  in 
the  streets  and  closed  its  ears  to  the 
people.  Now.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, democi'acy  is  an  idea  that  has 
come  to  Korea.  The  irresistible  force 
of  democracy  has  made  the  immovable 
object  of  dictatorship  move,  and  Presi- 
dent Chim  has  agreed  that  democracy 
shall  come  to  Korea. 

As  the  cloud  of  tear  gas  thickened 
over  Seoul  in  past  weeks,  the  world  re- 
acted in  support  of  the  people  of 
Korea.  The  administration  deserves 
credit  for  its  effective  diplomacy,  and 
Congress  deserves  credit  for  its  effec- 
tive legislative  action,  that  left  no 
doubt  about  our  support  for  the  move- 
ment to  democracy  iii  Korea. 

President  Chun  and  the  chairman  of 
the  ruling  party.  Roh  Tae  Woo.  de- 
serve credit  for  their  dramatic  decision 
in  acquiescing  to  virtually  all  of  the 
people's  demands— including  the  hold- 
ing direct  Presidential  elections.  They 
have  said  yes  to  a  free  press,  yes  to  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  yes  to  the  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners,  yes  to  po- 
litical party  activity,  yes  to  increased 
local  autonomy  and  even  yes  to  the 
long  overdue  restoration  of  the  civil 
and  political  rights  of  Kim  Dae  Jung. 

Most  of  all,  the  people  of  Korea  de- 
serve credit  for  their  courage  in  resist- 
ing the  government's  intransigence, 
for  their  determination  in  sustaining 
their  peaceful  protest,  and  for  their 
tireless  dedication  in  demanding  a  Just 
and  democratic  Korea. 

The  economic  miracle  of  South 
Korea  is  now  about  to  be  Joined  by  the 
political  miracle  of  South  Korea.  Long 
may  Korean  democracy  last— and  may 
the  Olympic  Games  of  1988  be  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  great  people  of  a 
great  nation  that  is  America's  friend 
and  ally  in  the  quest  for  Justice, 
human  rights,  and  peace  among  all  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonim. 


OMNIBUS  TRADE  AND 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OF  1987 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  a  live  quorum  unless  a  Senator  gets 
here  before  it  reaches  the  end  of  the 
alphabet  and  say  he  has  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  363 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
regarding    domestically    produced    wheat 
gluten) 
Mr.    MELCHER.    Mr.    President,    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desl^  I  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   Montana    [Mr.   Mel- 

chxk],    for    himself,    Mr.    Exon,    and    Mr. 

Karnes,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

362. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
SEC.    .  wheat  gluten. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  wheat  gluten  is  a  value-added  wheat 
product  that  provides  both  high  protein  and 
culinary  baking  value; 

(2)  wheat  gluten  consumption  is  increas- 
ing with  the  heightened  demand  for  whole 
grain  and  variety  breads: 

(3)  import  duties  imposed  on  wheat  gluten 
by  foreign  countries  are  significantly  higher 
than  those  of  the  United  States  with  the 
United  States  imposing  a  duty  of  8.3  per- 
cent, the  European  Community  imposing  a 
duty  of  50  percent,  Japan  imposing  a  duty 
of  25  percent,  and  Argentina  imposing  a 
duty  of  35  percent: 

(4)  the  existence  of  differing  Import  duties 
results  in  a  distortion  of  normal  trade  pat- 
terns for  wheat  gluten  and  appears  to  be  re- 
sulting in  an  unusually  high  volume  of 
wheat  gluten  being  imported  into  the 
United  States:  and 

(5)  the  abnormally  high  volume  of  import- 
ed wheat  gluten  is  having  an  adverse  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  United  States  wheat 
gluten  industry. 

(b)  Declaration.— Congress  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section as  the  "GATT")  negotiation  process 
should  be  utilized  to  achieve  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  high  tariffs  imposed  on 
wheat  gluten  by  other  countries; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  re- 
ceive and  give  favorable  consideration  to  in- 
dustry proposals  that  involve  the  utilization 
of  the  agricultural  export  enhancement  pro- 
gram established  under  section  1127  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1736v) 
and  the  targeted  export  assistance  program 
established  under  section  1124  of  such  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  1736s): 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
promote  the  use  of  wheat  gluten  to  enhance 
wheat  flour  offered  through  various  foreign 
food  assistance  programs  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible;  and 

(4)  if  the  GATT  negotiations  are  not  suc- 
cessful in  equalizing  the  import  duties 
among  participating  countries,  the  Presi- 
dent should  aggressively  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  defend  the  domestic  wheat 
gluten  industry,  including  appropriate 
action  under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2411). 


SEC   .  REPORT  ON  WHEAT  GLUTEN. 

Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall,  using  available  funds,  submit 
a  report  detailing  the  impact  of  the  current 
international  tariff  structure  on  the  United 
States  wheat  gluten  industry  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  wheat  gluten. 
One  of  the  great  things  we  do  in  this 
country  is  produce  wheat.  We  produce 
it  in  abundance.  We  produce  inuch 
more  than  we  can  consume  within  the 
United  States  each  year.  In  effect, 
about  two-thirds  of  wheat  crop  every 
year  is  produced  for  foreign  export. 
We  seek  those  export  markets.  Some- 
times we  are  successful— during  the 
past  several  years,  we  have  been  un- 
successful—in getting  enough  foreign 
markets  to  utilize  the  abundant  wheat 
crops  we  produce. 

Wheat  is  not  just  a  kernel  of  grain. 
Wheat  is  composed  of  various  parts  of 
the  wheat  kernel.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant parts  is  wheat  gluten.  So  we  have 
the  capability  of  providing  for  others 
in  the  world  a  great  amount  of  wheat 
gluten  simply  because  we  produce  so 
much  wheat  over  and  above  what  we 
utilize  in  our  own  country. 

In  the  export  market,  we  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  even  with  our  neighbor  to 
the  north.  Canada  Imposes  high  tar- 
iffs on  United  States  wheat  gluten.  We 
do  have  a  tariff.  It  is  8  percent.  But  a 
common  tariff  of  other  countries  is  as 
high  as  25  percent,  and  we  are  not  per- 
mitted access  to  markets  in  other 
countries  that  could  well  use  this 
product  of  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  I  am  offering  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Exon 
and  Senator  Karnes  simply  states  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
coming  GATT  round  in  Uruguay, 
these  matters  should  be  considered, 
and  we  should  have  some  understand- 
ing that  the  U.S.-produced  wheat 
gluten  wiU  have  access  to  other  mar- 
kets. The  consideration  of  that  is  only 
fairness.  It  is  good  for  our  wheat  pro- 
ducers to  have  it  considered  and  to 
have  access  to  foreign  markets,  and  it 
is  very  good  for  other  countries. 

We  produce  wheat  competitively  in 
the  United  States.  I  doubt  whether 
any  other  country  could  produce  any- 
where near  the  amount  of  wheat  we 
do  as  efficiently  and  competitively  and 
effectively  as  U.S.  wheat  farmers. 

We  buy  and  import  so  much  of  ev- 
erjrthing  under  the  Sun  that  we  can 
think  of  from  other  countries,  and  we 
allow  easy  access  to  our  markets.  Even 
on  this  particular  product,  wheat 
gluten,  we  have  a  very  low  tariff,  lower 
than  that  of  other  countries. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  that  access  to 
our  markets  which  is  available  to 
other  countries— in  this  case,  wheat 
gluten,  and  in  many  cases,  many  other 
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products— it  is  only  fair  and  reasona- 
ble that  they  should  allow  our  prod- 
ucts to  come  into  their  country. 

That  Is  what  this  sense  of  Congress 
amendment  is,  dealing  with  wheat 
gluten.  It  is  a  timely  and  needed  addi- 
tion to  this  trade  bUl. 

I  3rield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Montana,  who  has  Just  offered  this 
amendment,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor.  It  is  a  very  good 
amendment. 

Basically,  the  idea  for  this  came  out 
of  the  wheatgrowers  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska.  The  Nebraska  wheat- 
growers  came  up  with  this  suggestion, 
and  it  has  been  fostered  and  added  to 
by  wheat  producers  in  the  other  parts 
of  our  Great  Plains  where  we  grow 
most  of  our  wheat. 

I  do  not  believe  extensive  debate  is 
necessary  on  this  matter.  This  is  an 
important  sense-of-the-Congress  reso- 
lution that  I  think  will  be  unanimous- 
ly or  nearly  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

Here  it  is  a  quarter  to  9  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  we  are  finally  getting 
around  to  the  wheat  gluten  amend- 
ment. We  were  prepared  to  offer  this 
amendment  on  Saturday  last,  trying  to 
save  some  time  at  that  juncture,  to 
move  this  along;  but  we  decided  that 
we  had  better  put  it  off  until  some 
time  this  week.  Here  we  are  at  a  quar- 
ter to  9  in  the  evening,  moving  amend- 
ments that  I  think  will  take  very  little 
time.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  not  im- 
portant that  this  Senator  go  into  any 
great  discussion  of  this  matter.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Montana. 

Wheat  gluten  is  a  high-protein  com- 
ponent of  wheat.  Its  use  in  certain 
bread  doughs  has  increased  from  2  to 
3  percent  of  total  ingredients  in  1970 
to  about  12  percent  today.  Total  do- 
mestic production  of  wheat  gluten  is 
estimated  at  60  million  pounds  annual- 
ly, utilizing  approximately  10  million 
bushels  of  wheat  each  year. 

Worldwide  production  and  consump- 
tion of  wheat  gluten  has  increased 
substantially  during  the  last  several 
years.  Unfortunately,  vast  differences 
in  the  treatment  of  wheat  gluten  by  a 
number  of  our  trading  partners  nearly 
preclude— I  underline  the  word  "pre- 
clude"—U.S.  wheat  gluten  producers 
from  "getting  a  piece  of  the  action." 
That  situation  can  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  American  wheat  farmers,  who 
are  in  serious  trouble  today. 

This  amendment  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  GATT  nego- 
tiation .process  should  be  used  to 
achieve  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
high  tariffs  imposed  on  wheat  gluten 
by  other  countries.  If  those  negotia- 
tions are  not  successful,  the  President 
is  urged  to  take  all  appropriate  steps 
to  defend  the  domestic  wheat  gluten 


industry.  The  amendment  urges  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  receive  and 
give  favorable  consideration  to  export 
enhancement  and  targeted  export  as- 
sistance proposals  for  wheat  gluten.  It 
also  urges  the  Secretary  to  use  wheat 
gluten  to  enhance  the  nutritional 
value  of  flour  offered  through  foreign 
food  assistance  programs.  Finally,  the 
amendment  directs  the  Secretary  to 
submit  a  report  detailing  the  impact  of 
the  current  international  tariff  struc- 
ture on  our  domestic  wheat  gluten  in- 
dustry. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  need 
to  fester  development  of  value-added 
agricultural  commodities  during  the 
last  few  years.  This  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  significance  of  an  important 
value-added  commodity  and  moves  us 
toward  a  more  level  playing  field 
where  wheat  gluten  is  concerned. 

I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
chances  for  GATT  assistance  on  this, 
but  I  think  it  is  time  the  United  states, 
its  trade  representatives,  and  our 
GATT  negotiators  get  tough  with 
regard  to  wheat  gluten;  because  there 
is  no  more  dramatic  proof  positive 
that  we  are  getting  the  short  end  of 
the  deck  when  it  comes  to  the  under- 
standing that  we  need  in  the  world 
market  on  wheat  gluten. 

Therefore,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  have  adequately  described 
what  we  are  seeking  to  do  in  this  pro- 
posal. I  think  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  be  required  to  report  back 
in  120  days  will  keep  the  attention  of 
Congress  focused  on  this  subject. 

It  is  a  significant  proposal.  Yet  we 
are  only  making  it  in  the  form  of  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  to 
start  the  baU  rolling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Bitrdick  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KARNES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  an  amendment  to 
the  agriculture  title  of  the  trade  bill 
designed  to  be:  First,  free  trade  orient- 
ed; second,  demand  oriented;  and 
third,  supportive  of  development  of  a 
domestic  industry  manufacturing  a 
value-added  agricultural  product,  spe- 
cifically the  wheat  gluten  product. 

Wheat  gluten  is  a  product  contain- 
ing 75  to  80  percent  protein  which  also 
serves  as  a  binder  for  culinary  baking 
purposes.  The  demand  for  wheat 
gluten  is  increasing  due  to  an  increase 
in  consumer  consumption  of  whole 
grain  and  variety  breads  which  require 
gluten  to  simply  hold  them  together. 
In  addition,  gluten  is  used  to  enhance 
the  protein  level  of  flour  produced 
from  low  protein  wheat. 

Despite  the  increased  demand  for 
wheat  gluten,  the  domestic  industry  is 
experiencing  difficulty  in  expanding 
because  of  the  influx  of  wheat  gluten 
from  importers.  Currently,  the  United 
States  imports  60  percent  of  its  wheat 
gluten.  High  import  duties  in  other 
countries  account  for  the  overabun- 
dance of  wheat  gluten  in  the  United 
States.  Specific  examples  of  import 
duties  for  wheat  gluten  are:  The 
United  States,  8.3  percent;  European 
Community,  50  percent  variable  duty; 
Argentina,  35  percent;  and  Japan,  25 
percent. 

Obviously,  there  is  greater  economic 
advantage  to  exporting  countries  to 
ship  their  wheat  gluten  to  the  United 
States.  However,  this  presents  a  prob- 
lem for  the  domestic  wheat  gluten  in- 
dustry. 

The  amendment  presented  today  is 
designed  to  state  a  sense-of-Congress 
concerning  this  matter  and  to  require 
USDA  to  conduct  a  study  and  to 
report  to  Congress  the  impact  the  cur- 
rent international  tariff  structure  has 
on  the  United  States  gluten  industry. 

The  results  of  this  study  will  indi- 
cate if  it  is  the  import  duty  structure 
that  is  principally  responsible  for  the 
effect  of  the  large  volume  of  wheat 
gluten  on  the  market.  Once  the  results 
have  been  compiled  then  steps  can  be 
initiated  to  assure  that  the  wheat 
gluten  industry  can  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  other  countries. 

More  specifically,  development  of  a 
wheat  gluten  Industry  in  my  State  of 
Nebraska  can  have  significant  econom- 
ic benefits  from  many  different  per- 
spectives. One  example,  is  the  ethanol 
industry. 

Progress  is  slow  but  the  Nebraska 
plants  are  considered  to  be  economi- 
cally viable  operations  in  ethanol; 
however,  the  margin  is  very  thin  and 
the  industry  is  quite  volatile.  The  con- 
tinued development  of  the  wheat 
gluten  industry  in  my  State  would 
allow  these  same  plants  to  produce 
two  products  from  wheat  and  provide 
their  business  with  a  greater  degree  of 
economic  stability.  In  the  situation  I 


am  deafcribing.  the  heart  or  protein 
portioiv  of  wheat  would  be  processed 
into  gluten  and  the  hull  or  starch  por- 
tion would  be  processed  into  ethanol. 
Not  only  would  this  process  provide  fi- 
nancial stability  but  it  would  also 
create  jobs  as  well  as  consume  larger 
quantities  of  wheat. 

The  sense  of  Congress'  portion  of  this 
amendment  will  state  clearly  Congress' 
support  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Tariff  [GATT]  to  achieve 
significant  reduction  in  the  high  tariff 
levels  imposed  on  wheat  gluten  by 
other  countries. 

The  second  and  third  provision  of 
this  resolution  calls  for  USDA  to  re- 
ceive and  give  favorable  consideration 
to  industry  proposals  to  utilize  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program  and 
the  Targeted  Export  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. In  addition,  these  provisions 
would  recommend  the  utilization  of 
wheat  gluten  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  to  enhance  wheat  flour  of- 
fered through  various  foreign  food  as- 
sistance programs.  These  provisions 
are  designed  to  be  supportive  of  the 
industry's  development  during  the 
GATT  negotiations  in  order  to  enable 
It  to  respond  to  the  opportunity  for 
greater  domestic  demand  when  import 
duties  are  reduced  in  other  countries 
and  trading  patterns  resume  a  more 
normal  flow.  In  the  event  the  GATT 
negotiations  are  not  successful,  the 
fourth  provision  calls  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  utilize  all  appropriate  reme- 
dies to  deal  with  the  adverse  economic 
impacts  imposed  on  the  domestic 
wheat  gluten  industry  because  of 
these  high  import  duties. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
directs  USDA  to  conduct  a  study, 
using  available  fimds,  and  to  report  to 
Congress  the  impact  the  current  inter- 
national tariff  structure  has  on  the 
United  States  wheat  gluten  industry. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  docu- 
ment the  exact  impacts  of  these  high 
import  duties  to  provide  a  basis  on 
which  to  develop  additional  measures 
which  are  correct  in  their  scope  to 
assure  this  industry  is  afforded  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  compete. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  steps 
outlined  will  provide  an  orderly  se- 
quence for  the  development  of  the 
wheat  gluten  industry.  The  United 
States  has  a  comparative  advantage  in 
world  wheat  gluten  production,  we 
should  utilize  it.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  amendment 
does  not  cost  any  money  and  I  ask 
your  support  in  the  expeditious  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
thank  the  manager  of  the  bill  for  al- 
lowing me  the  time  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DixoN).  Is  there  further  debate  on 
this  amendment? 

Several  Senators.  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 


tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Melcher]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nonn]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  would  vote  "Yea". 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi],  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
DixoN).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

£RoU  Call  Vote  No.  173  Leg.] 

YEAS-94 


Adams 

Glenn 

Nickles 

ArmsttDng 

Graham 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Gramm 

Pell 

B«ntsen 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Blden 

Harkln 

Proxmlre 

Blngaman 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Boschwltz 

Hecht 

Reid 

Bradley 

Heflin 

Riegle 

Breaux 

Heinz 

RockefeUer 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Roth 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Sanford 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Karnes 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Shelby 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Simon 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Lautent>erg 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Daschle 

Levin 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Lugar 

Symms 

Dixon 

Matsunaca 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McCain 

Trible 

Dole 

McClure 

Wallop 

Domenici 

McConnell 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Evans 

Metzenbaum 

Wilson 

Exon 

Mikulski 

Wlrth 

Ford 

MitcheU 

Gam 

Moynihan 

NOT  VOTING-6 

Bond 

Gore 

Murkowski 

Fowler 

Johnston 

Nunn 

So  the  amendment  (No.  362)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  now  waited  for  3Vi  hours 
hoping  that  the  plant  closing  amend- 
ment would  be  called  up.  The  Senate 
is  still  waiting.  It  seems  that  each  side 
wants  to  weigh  the  thing  carefully  and 
see  where  its  vote  is  and  decide  if  it  is 
good,  and  the  other  side  says,  well,  let 
me  recheck  my  vote.  I  suppose  we 
could  wait  uintil  next  Tuesday  on  it. 
But  who  knows  about  next  Tuesday? 
We  may  have  fewer  Senators  here 
next  Tuesday  than  we  have  tonight. 
And  who  could  count  on  next  Wednes- 


day? Who  knows  what  a  day  will  bring 
forth? 

I  would  like  to  inquire  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  plant  closing  amendment  is 
going  to  be  called  up  tonight? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  leader  be  kind  enough  to 
yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  leader  re- 
members and  I  think  the  membership 
will  remember,  at  the  time  we  were 
laying  down  the  trade  bill.  Senator 
Metzenbaum  and  I  were  prepared  to 
write  into  that  legislation  the  basic  al- 
ternative, what  we  might  call  the  ad- 
justed committee  report.  There  was 
objection  at  that  time.  We  were  quite 
prepared  to  write  that  in.  so  there  was 
a  sense  of  finality  and  if  there  were 
going  to  be  those  who  would  change  it, 
the  burden  would  fall  on  them.  Ihere 
was  objection  to  that  particular  pro- 
ceeding. At  that  time,  we  were  quite 
prepared  to  write  in  the  alternative 
and  then  the  membership  could  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  it  and  make 
adjustments  or  changes,  the  way  we 
would  normally  proceed.  But  that 
process  was  objected  to.  So  we  have  to 
come  to  this  provision  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  amendment  or  amend- 
ments and  strike  and  so  on. 

We  have  indicated  to  our  good 
friends  from  Indiana  and  Utah  what 
we  were  quite  prepared  to  do.  They 
have  been  reviewing  that.  We  were 
quite  prepared  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment this  evening  and  to  vote  at  a  con- 
venient hour  for  the  membership.  The 
issues  are  important  and  people  have 
strong  views,  but  they  are  not  overly 
complex  or  difficult  to  imderstand.  We 
were  quite  prepared  to  move  toward 
that. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  respect  the  good 
faith  of  my  friend  from  Indiana  and 
my  friend  from  littah  on  this  issue,  but 
it  is  important.  I  tlo  not  think  it  would 
take  a  lot  of  timeXwe  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  move  ahead  this  evening. 
There  was  consultation  by  other  Mem- 
bers. So  I  say  to  the  leadership  we 
want  to  cooperate. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  the  only  ones 
left.  Both  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
I  indicated  that  if  we  reached  the 
point  where  we  had  finished  all  the 
other  items  in  the  trade  bill  by  tomor- 
row evening,  we  were  quite  prepared 
at  that  time  to  offer  this  amendment 
and  to  conclude  the  action  on  the  leg- 
islation. If  that  is  not  going  to  be  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
then  we— and  there  were  going  to  be 
other  amendments— if  we  were  going 
to  continue  this  over  untU  after  the 
recess,  we  would  be  compelled  to 
follow  that  strategy  with  as  much 
notice  to  the  membership  as  possible 
and  as  short  a  period  of  time  as  we 
could  possibly  agree  to.  so  the  Mem- 
bers wiU  Icnow  and  we  will  not  delay 
consideration  by  the  Senate.  My  good 
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friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MrrzKifBAUii].  has  been  the  leader  in 
this.  I  would  welcome  whatever  com- 
ments he  has,  at  least  from  those  who 
support  the  legislation,  what  we  might 

do. 

Mr.  QDAYLE.  Would  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield. 
We  have  a  good  colloquy  going.  I  shall 
sit  down. 

Mr.  QUAYIjE.  Mr.  President,  where 
we  are  is  essentially  where  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  outlined.  The 
inajority  leader  is  quite  correct  about 
going  back  and  forth  and  seeing  who 
has  the  votes,  what  is  the  best  time. 
Everybody  wants  to  make  sure  that  we 
get  that  one  vote  because  we  think 
this  is  going  to  be  one  of  those  issues 
that  will  be  resolved  by  one  or  two 
votes. 

I  can  certainly  understand  the  di- 
lemma of  the  majority  leader  trying  to 
move  this  legislation  along.  We  were 
prepared  last  Friday,  I  believe  it  was, 
to  move  ahead  to  accept  the  modifica- 
tion that  Senator  Metzenbaum  has 
agreed  to  on  the  amendment  and  then 
offer  to  strike.  At  that  time,  they  said. 
"No,  we  do  not  want  to  do  it  Friday, 
we  obviously  do  not  want  to  do  it  Sat- 
urday." The  tentative  understanding 
was  we  would  do  it  Tuesday  afternoon. 

I  indicated  all  along  we  would  have  4 
hours  that  we  needed  at  least  2  hours. 
That  convinced  many  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  to  cut  down  their  state- 
ments because  there  were  strong  feel- 
ings about  it.  Throughout  the  day,  as 
we  were  deciding  whether  we  were 
going  to  bring  this  up  today,  vote  on  it 
today,  who  was  here  and  who  was  not 
here,  we  did  not  want  to  vote  tomor- 
row but  now  there  are  enough  people 
back  so  we  can  vote  today  or  tonight, 
my  problem  has  been  to  try  to  figure 
out  what  the  modified  amendment  is 
going  to  be.  It  has  changed  a  number 
of  times  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  changed 
during  the  course,  while  I  was  grab- 
bing a  salad  in  the  dining  room.  When 
I  went  down  to  get  something  to  eat.  I 
thought  we  would  probably  be  able  to 
work  something  out  tonight  to  have  a 
luianimous-consent  agreement  to  go 
ahead  and  vote.  One  of  my  staff  came 
down  during  the  latter  psurt  of  dinner 
and  said  another  major  amendment 
had  been  added  to  this  bill  or  subtract- 
ed from  this  bill.  It  is  a  subtraction 
sort  of  process.  We  go  in  and  say, 
"What  don't  you  like  about  this:  A.  B, 
C,  or  D?"  Then,  "Pine,  I  will  give  you 
A,  B,  C,  or  D."  And  move  on.  Quite 
frankly,  Mr.  President,  we  have  just 
not  had  time  to  assess  where  all  this 
is.  To  be  put  in  a  situation  of  going  to- 
night and  a  very  short  time  of  debate 
would  not  be  practical  at  all.  We  have 
not  had  time  to  digest  this.  It  is  a  very 
important  issue.  We  all  know  it  is 
going  to  be  decided  with  a  very  few 
votes. 


I  think  the  best  course  of  action  is  if 
we  do  not  want  to  vote  tomorrow,  put 
it  off  until  after  the  recess.  I  know 
that  does  not  fall  on  good  times  as  far 
as  the  majority  leader  is  concerned, 
but  as  far  as  the  party  involved  that  I 
represent,  that  is  basically  where  we 
are  and  where  I  think  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  and  proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  sense 
that  the  plant  closings  amendment  is 
not  going  to  be  called  up  tonight.  I 
think  we  ought  to  just  quit  keeping  ev- 
erybody here  talking  about  that.  What 
about  the  next  big  amendment? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  hoping  that  we 
can  reach  a  time  agreement  on  section 
201,  the  oil  import  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  a  little  help. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  say  I  need  a  little  help. 
Mr.  President,  does  any  Senator  have 
an  amendment  that  we  can  call  up 
now?  Any  Senator  have  an  amend- 
ment that  we  can  call  up  now? 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  thank  the  Chair.  While  we 
are  busily  engaged  here  trying  to  find 
something  to  do,  I  might  ask  the 
leader  if  it  is  possible  at  this  time  to 
begin  a  discussion  at  least  on  what  we 
are  likely  to  do  with  the  supplemental 
appropriations  conference  report  that 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives this  evening.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  over  here  yet. 
Those  of  us  very  much  concerned 
about  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion part  of  that  conference  report  are 
particularly  interested  in  getting  a 
time  agreement  if  we  possibly  could, 
either  consider  that  this  evening  if  it 
gets  over  here,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the 
majority  leader,  or  hopefully  if  it  is 
the  will  of  the  majority  leader  we 
might  get  a  time  agreement  to  take 
tliat  up  before  we  go  out  tomorrow 
night.  It  is  vitally  important  that  that 
legislation  be  passed,  and  I  am  won- 
dering if  it  would  be  out  of  order  if  we 
might  enter  into  a  discussion  at  this 
time  about  whether  or  not  we  can  get 
that  brought  up  tomorrow  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  get  a  time  agree- 
ment on  it  so  that  we  can  move  briskly 
ahead. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  ask  all  those  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  getting  a  vote  on  this 
supplemental  appropriations  confer- 
ence report  before  we  go  out  tomorrow 
to  get  me  an  agreement,  get  a  time 
agreement  for  me.  The  less  time  the 
better  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Two 
hours? 

I  understand  there  are  some  amend- 
ments in  disagreement. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  that  is  true.  We 
have  completed  it  as  far  as  we  can  pos- 
sibly go  and  I  think  that  it  will  be  a 
good  chance  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  complete  the  biU.  But  it  wiU  take 
some  time  to  work  the  papers  and  get 
them  over  here.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
do  it  tonight,  but  we  can  lie  ready  to 
start  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  BYRD.  The  papers  are  not  here. 
Mr.  EXON.  Would  it  be  out  of  order 
for  us  to  see  if  we  can  get  a  time  agree- 
ment on  that,  even  preceding  the  bill 
coming  over  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  would  be  perfectly  all 
right,  and  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  other  Senators 
who  are  very  Interested  in  this  supple- 
mental conference  report  to  get  to- 
gether and  give  me  a  time  agreement. 
We  do  not  have  the  papers  now.  We 
cannot  take  it  up  without  the  papers. 
The  conference  report  is  over  here. 
We  have  to  have  the  papers  before  we 
can  proceed  so  we  cannot  do  it  to- 
night, but  Senators  have  time  to  try  to 
put  together  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  EXON.  Both  the  chairman,  I 
note,  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  are  now  on 
the  floor. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  ranking 
member,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  whether  or  not  he  is  in  a 
position  to  discuss  entering  into  some 
kind  of  a  time  agreement  on  this  sub- 
ject? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  am  simply  asking  Senators 
who  are  interested  to  get  themselves 
together  and  help  us  put  together  a 
time  agreement  on  that  conference 
report  and  on  the  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  Houses. 
They  can  do  that.  We  do  not  have  the 
papers.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Badcus],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, and  others  have  asked  me 
about  this.  I  hope  that  they  will  work 
with  their  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  try  to  get  a  time  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  one  moment, 
please? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  without  a 
doubt  we  can  be  ready  to  get  an  agree- 
ment—we will  have  to  wait  and  see 
how  many  major  matters  are  in  con- 
test— on  a  reasonable  time.  We  have 
the  former  chairman  who  might  like 
to  say  a  word  about  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  about  305  of 
the  Senate  amendments  that  the 
House  adopted  in  conference  but  they 
took  back  132  in  disagreement,  one  in 
true  disagreement,  the  other  techni- 


cal. I  believe  there  will  be  about  50 
amendments  we  will  have  to  take 
action  on  in  the  report,  and  until  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  those 
50  amendments  are  I  think  it  would  be 
a  little  difficult  at  this  time  to  enter 
into  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  is  on 
the  floor.  I  wonder  if  we  can  talk  seri- 
ously about  a  time  agreement  on  re- 
maining amendments  on  the  trade  bill. 
If  we  are  not  going  to  do  business  on 
this  trade  bill,  we  might  as  well  get 
some  other  bill  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader  I  think  we  would 
be  prepared— we  are  not  certain  which 
version  of  the  plant  closing  amend- 
ment is  available,  number  3,  4  or  5,  but 
we  are  prepared  I  think  to  move  on  a 
major  amendment.  That  is  one. 

I  am  not  certain  we  have  the  most 
recent  language.  As  I  understood  earli- 
er, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  modify  what  is  in  the  bill 
and  then  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  have  a  motion  to  strike.  That  is 
one  area  that  I  think  we  might  be  able 
to  move  on.  I  do  not  know  about  a  sec- 
tion 201  amendment.  That  is  another 
major  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  would  be  pre- 
pared to  go  on  section  502,  the  oil  se- 
curity amendment,  and  prepared  to 
talk  about  section  201,  but  there  is  not 
unanimous  consent  for  a  time  agree- 
ment on  201.  On  oil  security,  we 
would.  We  cannot  get  a  time  agree- 
ment on  201. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  cannot  get  a 
time  agreement  on  oil  security. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  the  majority  leader 
that  I  do  not  see  any  time  agreements. 
Maybe  the  best  way  is  to  get  one  of 
them  up.  Sometimes  that  worics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  Senators  are  still 
counting  their  votes,  wondering 
whether  Senators,  who  are  here  to- 
night will  not  be  here  tomorrow  and 
when  those  who  will  not  be  here  to- 
morrow will  be  back  again  on  Tuesday. 

So,  Mr.  President,  does  any  Senator 
wish  to  lay  down  an  amendment  to- 
night? 

Does  Senator  Wilson  have  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  WILSON.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  has  been 
waiting  patiently,  and  I  am  ready  to 
reward  him.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  majority  leader 
mean  to  lay  it  down,  to  be  pending  in 
the  morning? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  was  hoping  that  we 
could  work  on  it  tonight.  The  ranking 
manager,  Mr.  Packwood,  said  earlier 
today  that  we  should  stay  until  about 
11  o'clock  tonight  and  get  some  work 
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It   is   about    11 


done, 
done. 

Mr.    PACKWOOD. 
o'clock.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  are  not  getting  any 
work  done.  We  still  have  an  hour  and 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tell  him  he  made  a  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thought  we 
were  on  standard  time.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
anybody  have  anything  to  say  to  the 
majority  leader? 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  OMNIBUS  TRADE  AND  COM- 
PETITIVENESS ACT  OP  1987  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  following  the 
Chaplain's  prayer,  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  trade  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS  TRADE  AND 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OF  1987 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1420. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  now  may 
we  have  an  amendment  to  lay  down 
tonight,  to  begin  on  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
California  bring  it  up  now? 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  of  a  time 
agreement? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Twenty  minutes  equally 
divided? 

Mr.  DOLE.  On  each  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Make  it  30  minutes, 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  amendment  of 
30  minutes,  equally  divided,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  ask  the  contents  of  the  Wilson 
amendment  before  we  agree  to  a  time 
limitation? 

Mr.  WIUSON.  It  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  having  to  do  with 
market  access  on  specific  agricultural 
commodities,  including  citrus,  beef. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  majority  lead- 
er's request  for  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  30  minutes  equally  di' 
vided  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  under  the  order,  until 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  withhold  the  request. 
Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  make  an  inquiry? 
.  ^^he    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  try  to  get  a  time 
agreement  on  the  supplemental.  Will 
it  be  the  majority  leader's  intention  to 
turn  to  that  after  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  my  intention  to 
turn  to  it  sometime  tomorrow.  If  we 
get  the  supplemental  up^  tomorrow 
morning,  everybody  will  say  school  is 
out  until  next  Tuesday. 

I  have  learned  here  in  the  last  few 
days  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  any 
business  done  until  each  side  weighs 
its  votes  carefuly,  checks  to  see  if  all 
the  Presidential  contenders  are  here 
or  what  Senators  are  not  here,  and 
then  maybe  they  will.  Each  side  waits 
on  the  other,  and  all  the  time  the 
month  is  going  by.  We  are  going  into 
July.  Soon  we  will  be  in  Augiist,  and 
the  vacation  time  will  be  eroding. 

Mr.   DOLE.    I   thank   the   majority- 
leader.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator 
from    California   has   laid   down   the 
amendment  yet,  but  he  can  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  he  does  not  lay  it 
down  tonight,  I  will  lay  it  down  for 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  363 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
regarding  the  trade  barriers  and  high  tar- 
iffs Japan  places  on  competitive  agricul- 
tural exports  from  the  United  States) 

Mr.  WIi;SON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  consideration  as  the  pending  busi- 
ness tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Prtor,  Mr. 
McClurk,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cochrah.  Mr. 
NicKLEs.  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Johnston, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  363. 
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Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  516,  between  Unes  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SBC  .  JAPANKSE  BABKIEBS  A.>a>  TARIfTS  ON 
UNTIKD  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PORTS. 

(a)  FunniGS.— Congren  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  trade  imbalance 
with  Japan  reached  a  record  $58,600,000,000 
in  1986: 

(2)  the  Japanese  do  not  allow  the  importa- 
tion of  any  American  rice,  which  has 
become  a  source  of  friction  between  the  two 
longtime  allies: 

(3)  Japan's  strict  quota  on  rice  causes  the 
price  of  rice  in  Japan  to  remain  10  times 
higher  than  the  price  at  which  California 
rice  could  be  shipped  to  Japan: 

(4)  the  Japanese  impose  unreasonably 
high  tariffs  on  American  exports  of  beef 
and  citrus  mailing  those  products  non-com- 
petitive in  the  Japanese  market: 

(5)  there  is  a  huge  demand  for  products 
such  as  fresh  vegetables,  citrus,  beef,  nuts. 
and  value-added  agricultural  products  in 
Japan: 

(6>  the  United  States,  as  the  largest  sup- 
plier of  agricultural  goods  to  Japan,  is  in  a 
position  to  supply  those  products: 

(7)  the  United  SUtes  has  invoiced  GATT 
dispute  settlement  against  Japanese  Import 
quotas  on  12  categories,  including  peanuts, 
processed  cheese,  dry  beans,  non-citrus  fruit 
Juice,  preserved  or  prepared  i>eef.  fruit 
purees  and  paste,  and  other  commodities 
and  products: 

(8)  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Lyng  and 
United  States  Representative  Yeutter  re- 
cently visited  Japan  and  returned  without 
major  progress  on  the  export  of  American 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof  to  Japan:  and 

(9)  an  advisory  panel  sanctioned  by  the 
Japanese  Government  has  called  for  abol- 
ishing import  curbs  on  agricultural  products 
in  view  of  the  upcoming  Uruguay  Round  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

(b)  Semsx  op  Comgrkss.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  Japan  should— 

(1)  liberalize  the  trade  policies  of  Japan 
by  lowering  high  tariffs  and  removing 
quotas  on  competitive  agricultural  exports 
of  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  perform  the  actions  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  in  a  prompt  and  timely 
manner  to  avoid  any  damage  to  the  close  re- 
lations between  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRO.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  laying  down  the  amend- 
ment. 

There  will  be  no  further  rollcall 
votes  tonight. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Wilson,  no  amendment 
be  in  order  to  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  motions  to 
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commit  either  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions be  in  order  to  the  amendment  by 

Mr.  WiLsoif . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THK  GRAMM  BALAIfCKD  BUDGIT  AMEIfOltXNT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, I  voted  against  the  Granun 
amendment  which  will  require  the 
Congress  to  have  completed  action  on 
a  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  by  October  1,  1987. 

This  amendment  represents  an  un- 
fortunate combination  of  engaging  in 
the  most  serious  legislative  activity 
possible— amending  the  Constitution— 
and  of  legislating  in  an  uncertain  and 
vague  fashion. 

First,  procedurally,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  this  amendment  is  subject  to 
a  point  of  order.  Passing  it  by  a  major- 
ity vote  would  arguably  violate  rule  X 
of  the  Senate  rules.  There  should  be 
firmer  ground  upon  which  to  embark 
on  amending  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land,  the  Constitution. 

Second,  what  does  the  amendment 
really  mean  when  it  requires  that  the 
"Congress"  shall  "complete  action"  on 
"an"  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  balance  the  budget?  When  Senator 
Gramm  introduced  the  final  version  of 
his  amendment,  he  suggested  that  the 
form  had  been  changed  to  follow  the 
pattern  of  the  Budget  Act.  and  there- 
by avoid  procedural  objections.  How- 
ever, the  final  version  of  his  amend- 
ment was  significantly  different  in 
substance,  as  well,  and  this  point  was 
not  adequately  debated.  Under  the 
original  version  of  the  Granun  amend- 
ment, the  requirements  of  the  amend- 
ment could  have  been  met  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  voting  on 
constitutional  amendment  A  and  the 
Senate  voting  on  constitutional 
amendment  B.  However,  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  Granun  amendment  explic- 
itly sought  to  follow  the  pattern  in  the 
Budget  Act.  When  the  Budget  Act 
refers  to  "Congress"  completing 
action,  it  is  in  the  context  of  Congress 
having  completed  action  on  the  same 
version  of  legislation,  whether  that  be 
the  concurrent  budget  resolution  or 
the  reconciliation  bill. 

Third,  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the 
precedent  which  the  Gramm  amend- 
ment sets.  It  would  allow  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  to  set  the  timing 
for  the  consideration  of  legislation, 
whereas  a  two-thirds  vote  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  something  similar  under 
rule  X,  regarding  special  orders,  and 
rule  XX,  regarding  cloture. 

Finally,  it  does  not  make  any  sense 
at  all  to  mandate  that  the  Congress 
complete  action  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  when  the  Congress 
does  not  have  before  it  a  specific  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Of  course. 
Congress  has  occasionally  imposed 
such  requirements  on  it  when  dealing 
with  ordinary  legislation.  However, 
amending  the  Constitution— the  soul 
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of  our  body  politic— is  not  an  ordinary 
activity  and  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment should  not  be  treated  as  ordi- 
nary legislation. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  opposed 
the  Gramm  amendment. 


June  30,  1987 
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TrrLB  v,  nnatoT  SECuiimr  provisions— 

S.    1480,  TRAOE  BILL 

Mr.  PEXL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood],  in  this  bipartisan  effort  to 
strike  section  502,  the  energy  security 
provisions  in  title  V  of  S.  1420,  the  om- 
nibus trade  legislation. 

Last  February,  I,  along  with  15  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  97  opposing 
the  imposition  of  import  fees  on  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products.  That 
strong  bipartisan  effort  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  broad-based  coalition  of 
business,  industry  and  consumer 
groups  united  in  opposition  to  any  oil 
import  fee.  Clearly  that  strong  effort 
in  February  helped  greatly  in  uniting 
support  in  opposition  to  oil  import 
fees  and  the  energy  security  provisions 
imder  section  502  of  S.  1420. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  question 
that  section  502  of  the  trade  legisla- 
tion is  a  backdoor  aproach  to  the  im- 
position of  an  oil  import  fee— all  of 
which  is  aimed  primarily  at  deficit  re- 
duction and  protection  of  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry,  rather  than  the 
very  real  concern  over  energy  vulner- 
ability. I  believe  it  is  clearly  not  in  our 
national  interest  to  suggest  that  oil 
imports  from  our  most  friendly  and 
secure  suppliers  of  oil— Canada, 
Mexico,  Venezuela  and  Indonesia— are 
a  threat  to  our  national  security. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  June  24, 
1987,  letter  which  I  received  from  His 
Excellency  Valentin  Hernandez.  Am- 
bassador of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela, 
on  the  matter  of  oil  exports. 

Ambassador  Hernandez  comments  at 
length  on  the  security  of  supply  issue, 
and  emphasizes  that  Venezuela  itself 
has  900,000  barrels  per  day  of  excess 
crude  oil  production  capacity  which 
could  be  quickly  brought  on  stream  as 
one  additional  secure  source  of  petro- 
leum supply. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  from  Ambassa- 
dor Valentin  Hernandez  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  if  indeed  energy  secu- 
rity is  our  concern  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  502,  then  our  attention 
should  be  focused  on  oil  imports  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  area— oil  imports 
which  count  for  approximately  6  per- 
cent of  all  oil  consumed  in  the  United 
States  today,  not  a  vulnerable  50  per- 
cent as  suggested  in  the  trade  legisla- 
tion. 

Equally  important  in  the  question  of 
energy  dependence,  our  national  at- 


tention should  focus  on  adequate  sup- 
plies of  oil  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  as  well  as  the  sadly  neglected 
area  of  energy  conservation.  Indeed,  a 
return  to  a  strong  conunitment  to  con- 
servation including  weatherization  and 
auto  efficiency  standards  would  go  a 
long  way  in  responding  to  energy  vul- 
nerability from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Without  question,  the  energy  securi- 
ty provisions,  section  502,  in  title  V  of 
the  trade  legislation  should  be  deleted 
from  S.  1420.  In  addition  to  the  many 
questions  that  can  be  raised  over  the 
issue  of  energy  dependence,  section 
502  of  S.  1420  requires  the  use  of 
broad  authority  under  section  232  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  with  little  opportunity 
for  careful  congressional  or  public 
review  of  the  Presidential  recommen- 
dations to  limit  oil  imports. 

In  sum,  I  am  delighted  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  opposition 
to  the  energy  security  provisions  of  S. 
1420.  The  provisions  essentially  would 
protect  the  oil  industry  through  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  that  would  impose 
an  unfair  and  discriminatory  burden 
on  consiuners,  business  and  industry 
in  the  Northeast  as  well  as  certain 
States  along  the  east  coast  and  upper 
Midwest. 

I  will  continue  my  strong  efforts  to 
address  our  real  concerns  over  energy 
vulnerability.  But  I  will  continue  to 
oppose  measures  which  would  impose 
an  unfair  burden  on  consumers  and 
business  in  Rhode  Island,  and  other 
oil  consuming  States. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Embajada  de  Venezti^ela, 
Washington,  DC,  June  24,  1987. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  SenaU,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  not  the  first 
time  this  year  that  I  have  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress you  on  an  issue  in  which  we  share 
common  concerns.  As  you  are  undoubtedly 
aware,  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  closely 
monitors  congressional  debates  regarding 
proposals  to  tax  imported  oil.  Representa- 
tives of  my  country  and  our  oil  industry 
have  held  meeting  with  the  Members  and 
staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
as  well  as  that  of  other  congressional  com- 
mittees, on  several  occasions  to  discuss  our 
concerns.  We  believe  that  an  amendment  to 
the  Senate  Trade  Bill  which  was  recently 
adopted  by  the  Finance  Committee  could 
eventually  lead  to  a  limiUtion  on  oil  im- 
ports through  the  imposition  of  an  oil 
import  tax  or  import  quotas.  This  amend- 
ment is  generally  identified  as  the  "oil 
import  threshold  legislation." 

As  you  are  aware,  Venezuela  would  be  se- 
verely affected  if  the  United  States  is  Ven- 
ezuela's most  significant  export  market  and 
currently  represents  approximately  50%  of 
our  total  oil  export  earnings.  Presently,  over 
90  percent  of  Venezuela's  export  and  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  are  derived  from 
our  worldwide  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
uct sales.  Oil  accounts  for  approximately  60 
percent  of  all  government  revenues  and  over 
25  pe>xent  of  the  nominal  gross  domestic 
product. 


Purthermore,  Venezuela  today  has  the 
fourth  largest  foreign  debt  among  Latin 
American  developing  countries,  surpassed 
only  by  Brazil.  Mexico  and  Argentina.  Of 
Venezuela's  total  foreign  debt,  approxi- 
mately $10  billion  is  owned  to  United  States 
banks.  Venezuela's  capacity  to  continue  to 
develop  economically  and  socially,  to  pur- 
chase merchandise  and  services  from 
abroad,  and  to  service  its  foreign  debt  are  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  level  of  income  it 
derives  from  petroleum  exports. 

Market  conditions  resulting  from  the  oil 
price  collapse  of  1986  were  obviously  detri- 
mental to  United  States  oil  producers.  The 
situation  was  not  different  in  Venezuela  as 
export  revenues  decreased  44  percent  in 
1986  to  $7.2  billion  from  $12.9  billion  the 
previous  year.  In  a  country  as  heavily  de- 
pendent on  oil  export  revenues  as  Venezu- 
ela, the  negative  impact  of  such  a  reduction 
is  indeed  significant,  and  it  has  already  re- 
sulted in  reduced  imports,  increased  infla- 
tion, unemployment  and  related  social  pres- 
sures, as  well  as  in  domestic  political  uneasi- 
ness regarding  the  management  of  our  ex- 
ternal debt  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  perception  that  the  oil 
import  threshold  legislation  will  result  in 
the  imposition  of  an  oil  import  fee,  we  be- 
lieve strongly  that  such  legislation  fails  to 
consider  the  variety  of  factors  which  com- 
prise energy  security.  Indeed,  the  study  re- 
cently undertaken  by  President's  Reagan's 
Energy  Security  Task  Force  plainly  states 
that  the  use  of  oil  import  levels  as  the  sole 
indicator  of  the  United  States'  energy  secu- 
rity is  an  oversimplification.  The  report  con- 
cluded that,  in  assessing  United  States 
energy  security,  a  variety  of  factors  must  be 
considered  including  the  source  of  oil  im- 
ports, the  stocks  that  have  been  accumulat- 
ed in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  excess  production  capacity  that  exists  in 
the  world. 

In  this  context,  at  the  risk  of  being  some- 
what repetitive,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  reiterate  that  the  combination  of  our 
enormous  oil  resource  base  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  proven  technical  and  man- 
agerial capacity  of  the  Venezuelan  oil  indus- 
try, the  proven  historical  track  record  of 
Venezuela  as  a  stable  and  secure  source  of 
supply  to  the  United  States,  the  Venezuelan 
decision  to  invest  in  down-stream  activities 
in  this  country,  and  the  historical  and  polit- 
ical affinity  of  our  two  nations  committed  to 
individual  freedom  and  democracy  in  all  of 
the  Americas,  should  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  U.S.  Government  in  considering  its 
overall  energy  policy  and.  in  particular,  its 
energy-security  related  policies.  In  addition, 
today  Venezuela  alone  has  900.000  barrels 
per  day  of  excess  crude  oil  production  ca- 
pacity which,  in  case  of  crisis,  could  be 
brought  on  stream  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  and 
we  also  possess  similar  flexibility  in  our  re- 
fining capabilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  United  States 
oil  production  will  continue  to  decline  re- 
gardless of  price  level  is  well-documented. 
No  matter  what  policies  are  implemented, 
the  United  States  will  have  to  rely  on  im- 
ported oil  to  help  meet  its  total  energy  re- 
quirements. Oil  import  restrictions  deny 
this  fact,  and  penalize  oil  exporting  nations, 
especially  the  United  States'  geographical 
neighbors  and  political  allies,  such  as  Ven- 
ezuela. Canada  and  Mexico,  which  together 
account  for  nearly  38%  of  total  U.S.  petrole- 
um Imports.  As  you  know,  a  sutistantial  por- 
tion of  Venezuela's  petroleum  exports  are 
consumed  in  Rhode  Island  and  other  New 
England  States. 


During  this  and  past  Congresses,  you  have 
raised  important  points  with  respect  to  the 
oil  import  tax  issue.  Specifically,  you  have 
cited  the  disproportionate  effect  of  such  a 
tax  on  the  consumers  of  the  Northeastern 
and  Midwestern  United  States,  and  on 
friendly  oil  producers  such  as  Venezuela.  It 
is  our  hope  that,  in  assessing  its  long-term 
energy  security,  the  United  States  Congress 
fully  recognizes  Venezuela's  oil  resources, 
reserves,  and  technical  abilities,  as  weU  as 
the  long-term  history  of  bilateral  coopera- 
tion between  our  nations,  and  that  no  meas- 
ure be  adopted  that  could  jeopardize  Ven- 
ezuela's ability  to  continue  to  supply  signifi- 
cant quantities  of  oil  to  the  United  States  in 
the  future.  The  Republic  of  Venezuela  ap- 
preciates your  efforts  in  this  regard,  and  as 
an  ally  and  close  friend  of  the  United 
States,  we  wanted  to  make  Icnown  our  views 
to  you  on  this  issue  of  extreme  importance 
and  significance  to  our  country. 
Sincerely, 

Valentin  Hernandez, 

Ambassador. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Exon  amendment 
because  I  believe  that  labeling  is  ap- 
propriate. As  a  matter  of  fairness  to 
all  parties,  it  is  desirable  to  identify 
the  source  of  a  product.  In  that  way 
the  consumer  knows  what  he  or  she  is 
purchasing  and  the  seller  makes  an  ac- 
curate representation  as  to  the  source 
of  the  product  which  is  being  sold. 

I  am  concemced  that  this  amend- 
ment may  not  have  sufficient  specifici- 
ty to  put  sellers  on  notice  as  to  the 
precise  labeling  which  is  required  and 
that  some  modification  may  be  neces- 
sary where  a  product  is  a  blend  from 
many  sources.  For  example,  a  choco- 
late manufacturer  may  use  cocoa 
beans  from  many  sources.  Similarly,  a 
coffee  company  blends  coffee  from 
many  different  nations  and  domestic 
processed  food  manufacturers  utilize 
spices  from  all  over  the  world. 

There  is  also  a  concern  as  to  what 
the  cost  would  be  for  such  a  labeling 
requirement,  and  it  is  in  neither  the 
consmner's  or  producer's  interest  to 
make  the  requirement  so  complex  as 
to  add  substantially  to  the  cost  of  the 
product. 

These  are  concerns  which  can  appro- 
priately be  considered  in  conference. 
It  is  mr  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
conferees  will  take  such  concerns  into 
consideration  because  I  believe  that 
many  Senators  have  concerns  similar 
to  the  ones  which  I  am  expressing. 

The  labeling  requirement  is  soimd. 
but  consideration  should  be  given  to 
practical  problems  which  will  be  faced 
by  producers  and  the  costs  involved  in 
reaching  an  appropriate  balance 
which  will  give  consumers  needed  in- 
formation without  imposing  excessive 
restrictions  on  producers. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
if  calendar  order  No.  212  and  No.  213 
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have  been  cleared  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle? 

B4r.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  by 
indicating  that  they  have. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
acting  Republican  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  212  and  213  seria- 
tim. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  A  METROPOU- 
TAN  STATISTICAL  AREA 

The  bill  (S.  1447)  to  designate 
Morgan  and  Lawrence  Counties  in  Ala- 
bama as  a  single  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed:  as  follows: 

S.  1447 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
counties  of  Morgaxi  and  Lawrence  In  Ala- 
bama shall  be  considered  for  designation  as 
a  single  metropolitan  statistical  area  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  without  regard  to  the  portion  of  the 
Bankhead  National  Forest  located  within 
Lawrence  County. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION       OF       GOVERNING 
INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES 

AGREEMENT 

The  bill  (H.R.  2480)  to  extend  tem- 
porarily the  governing  international 
fishery  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2480,  a 
bill  to  extend  temporarily  the  govern- 
ing international  fishery  agreement 
[GIPA]  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

It  is  especially  important  to  enact 
this  bUl  quickly.  The  ciurrent  GIFA  ex- 
pires on  July  1,  and  the  Congress  has 
had  insufficient  time  to  consider  and 
approve  the  revised  GIFA,  which  was 
proposed  by  the  President  and  sent  to 
the  Congress  last  week.  Under  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act.  joint  fishery  ven- 
tures between  American  harvesting 
vessels  and  foreign  processing  ships 
may  not  be  carried  out  in  the  United 
States  exclusive  economic  zone  unless 
a  GIFA  with  the  affected  foreign  gov- 
ernment Is  in  effect.  Without  the  tem- 
porary extension  provided  for  under 
HJl.  2480,  untU  a  new  GIFA  is  in 
place,  the  United  States  fishing  inter- 
ests now  pursuing  Joint  ventures  with 


the  Korean  vessels  in  the  North  Pacif- 
ic could  suffer  substantial  economic 
harm. 

The  revised  Korean  GIFA  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  President  Reagan  on 
June  25.  The  extention  of  the  existing 
GIFA  under  H.R.  2480  will  enable 
United  States-Korean  joint  ventures 
to  proceed  without  interruption  until 
no  later  than  November  1.  This  will 
provide  ample  time  for  the  House  and 
Senate  to  consider  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  new  agreement,  which  will 
take  effect  earlier  than  November  1.  if 
the  60-day  legislative  review  period  de- 
fined in  the  Magnuson  Act  elapses  be- 
forehand without  congressional  disap- 
proval. 

There  are  also  two  other  sections  in 
the  bill.  Section  2  corrects  a  technical 
citation  error  in  the  Magnuson  Act, 
which  occurred  as  a  result  of  an 
amendment  last  year.  Section  3  is  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  Program  Act  that  confirms 
the  legal  status  of  the  1-year  congres- 
sional and  executive  branch  fellow- 
ships that  have  been  awarded  under 
the  Sea  Grant  Act  since  1978.  This  ex- 
plicit statutory  recognition  should 
remove  any  doubt  regarding  the  Con- 
gress' intent  that  these  useful  and  pro- 
ductive fellowships  be  an  integral  ele- 
ment of  the  Sea  Grant  Program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  H.R. 
2480. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  H.R.  2480,  granting  an 
extension  to  our  current  Governing 
International  Fisheries  Agreement 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

On  Saturday,  this  body  sent  a  broad, 
bipartisan  message  to  the  people  of 
Korea.  That  message  stressed  our  sup- 
port for  them  as  they  work  out  a  solu- 
tion to  the  current  political  crisis  in 
their  country.  The  Senate  wisely  chose 
to  demonstrate  our  confidence  in 
Korea's  ability  to  resolve  its  own  prob- 
lems, instead  of  attempting  to  dictate 
solutions  for  them.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  as  of  this  morning  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  opponents  are  show- 
ing increasing  signs  of  compromise 
and  flexibility  on  issues  such  as  elec- 
tions, just  as  we  urged. 

As  I  commented  at  that  time,  the 
United  States  not  only  has  strategic 
interests  in  the  stability  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  we  also  have  an  economic 
interest  in  maintaining  our  good  rela- 
tions with  Korea  as  a  reliable  and 
friendly  trading  partner. 

Our  relationship  in  the  area  of  fish- 
eries is  a  case  in  point.  As  time  has 
passed,  that  relationship  has  been  a 
dynamic  one.  At  one  time,  Korea's 
own  fleet  caught  almost  all  the  United 
States  fish  its  industry  used.  More  re- 
cently, we've  seen  direct  fisheries  de- 
creasing while  more  and  more  fish  is 
caught  by  American  fishermen  work- 
ing in  cooperative  joint  ventures  with 
Korean  companies.  I  fuly  expect  our 
relationship  to  continue  evolving,  and 


consider  that  a  healthy  process.  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  all  United 
States  fish  is  both  caught  and  proc- 
essed by  the  domestic  industry,  but  in 
the  meantime,  we  can  only  benefit 
from  maintaining  healthy,  positive 
ties  with  Korea. 

I  do  not  imply  the  relationship  has 
been  free  of  any  difficulties:  even  good 
friends  invariably  have  differences 
from  time  to  time.  In  that  regard,  I  en- 
courage this  body  to  scrutinize  close 
the  language  and  implications  of  the 
new  agreement  with  Korea  sent  to  us 
by  the  President  recently. 

But  that  is  not  the  matter  before  use 
today.  What  concerns  us  now  is 
whether  we  should  continue  our 
present  relationship  while  we  consider 
the  sp>ecifics  of  a  new  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  this  measure.  Let  us  move  to 
better  our  relationship,  not  abandon 
it. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2480)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


STONES  RIVER  NATIONAL 
BATTLEFIELD 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
bill  at  the  desk,  H.R.  1994. 1  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  that  bill  be  read 
the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1994)  to  amend  the  bound- 
aries of  Stones  River  National  Battlefield. 
Tennessee,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  read  the  second  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  bill  will  be  held  over  for  a 
second  reading  on  the  next  legislative 
day. 


APPOINTMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
publican leader,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-660,  his  appointment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dureh- 
berger]  as  a  memt>er  of  the  National 
Commission  to  Prevent  Infant  Mortal- 
ity. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask 
the  distinguished  acting  leader  if  he 


has  any  statement  or  any  further  busi- 
ness he  would  wish  to  transact. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  nothing  further  on  this  side. 

We  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Has  there  been  any 
morning  business  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  not.      t 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  allow  Senators  to  have  their  bills 
and  resolutions  introduced  which  they 
could  not  do  otherwise,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  1  minute 
for  morning  business  and  that  Sena- 
tors may  be  permitted  to  speak  there- 
in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARMS  CONTROL  TALKS 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
others  may  be  interested  in  some  ob- 
servations on  the  arms  control  talks  in 
Geneva  from  the  recent  visit  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Observer  Group,  consist- 
ing of  Senators  Pell,  Johnston,  Moy- 
NiHAN,  and  myself,  on  June  20  to  June 
23,  1987.  We  received  briefings  from 
U.S.  negotiators  headed  by  Ambassa- 
dor Max  Kampelman  for  the  United 
States  and  had  conversations  with  the 
Soviet  delegation  headed  by  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Vorontsov. 

Ambassador  Maynard  Glickman, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  U.S.  INF  team, 
presented  an  impressive  report  and  it 
appears  that  substantial  progress 
toward  an  INF  treaty  has  been  made. 
If  the  negotiators  find  it  possible  to 
agree  to  global  zero,  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  last  100  warheads  on  each 
side,  it  would  appear  that  a  very  good 
result  would  have  been  achieved. 

Ambassador  Ronald  F.  Lehman,  who 
heads  the  U.S.  team  on  strategic  arms 
reductions,  siunmarized  his  group's  ex- 
tensive activities  in  a  report  which 
holds  realistic  promise  for  a  START 
treaty  in  1988.  The  possibilities  for  a 
START  treaty  are  tied  into  the  com- 
plex issues  on  the  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  on  weapons  in  space.  It  appears 
at  this  time  that  there  is  linkage  be- 
tween these  two  efforts,  but  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  START  treaty  could  be 
reached,  within  the  general  param- 
eters of  a  50-percent  reduction  in  stra- 
tegic missiles  as  discussed  at  Reykja- 
vik, without  a  comprehensive  treaty 
on  defense  in  space;  but  there  are 
many  issues  involved  in  those  negotia- 


tions and  considerable  work  remains 
to  be  done. 

It  was  my  general  impression  that 
significant  progress  has  been  made 
and  is  being  made  in  the  negotiations 
and  that  both  sides  see  a  window  of 
opportunity  during  President  Rea- 
gan's term  of  office,  which  may  not  be 
presented  again  for  several  years.  In  a 
press  briefing  on  Jime  22.  the  Senate 
delegation  expressed  a  consensus  that 
a  treaty  or  treaties  would  have  to  be 
presented  to  the  U.S.  Senate  on  or 
about  February  1988  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  Senate  with  an  opportiuiity  to 
complete  the  necessary  ratification 
proceedings  in  1988. 

As  has  been  reported  elsewhere,  the 
U.S.  representatives  restated  their 
concern  that  their  negotiating  position 
not  be  undercut  by  congressional 
action  which  would  foreclose  the  out- 
standing issue  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  would  favor  the 
narrow  or  restricted  interpretation  of 
the  treaty.  That  issue  has  delayed  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
since  cloture  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
has  failed.  Discussions  were  undertak- 
en among  U.S.  negotiators  in  Geneva 
and  the  Senate  delegation  on  possible 
compromises  which  would  allow  the 
Congress  to  proceed  on  the  defense 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills 
without  foreclosing  the  issue  on  ABM 
Treaty  interpretation  and  without  un- 
dercutting the  bargaining  position  of 
our  U.S.  negotiators  in  Geneva;  and 
those  efforts  are  proceeding. 

For  this  Senator,  these  discussions 
with  U.S.  negotiators  provided  sub- 
stantial additional  insight  on  the  back- 
ground and  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  on  the  importance  of 
having  Congress  defer  any  vote  on  the 
narrow  versus  broad  interpretation  of 
the  treaty. 

Some  historical  perspective  present- 
ed by  Ambassador  Henry  F.  Cooper, 
deputy  negotiator  of  the  Defense  and 
Space  Group,  provided  significant  in- 
sight on: 

First,  early  questioning  of  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  prior  to  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  and  any  motivation  by  the 
administration  to  modify  the  treaty's 
interpretation  to  conform  to  policy 
preferences; 

Second,  the  Soviets'  view  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  as  being  highly  signifi- 
cant on  the  way  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  themselves  viewed  the  narrow 
versus  broad  issue:  and 

Third,  the  Soviet  concerns  on  SDI  as 
it  relates  to  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  current  bar- 
gaining positions. 

My  own  study  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
was  prompted  by  my  participation  in 
the  Senate  Observer  Group  from  Feb- 
ruary 26  to  March  2,  1987,  when  I 
heard  Ambassador  Kampelman  and 
other  U.S.  negotiators  express  the  con- 
cern  that  their   negotiating   position 


would  be  undercut  by  congressional 
action  limiting  SDI  tests  to  the  narrow 
interpretation.  My  study,  as  stated  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  May  13,  19,  and  20, 
1987,  suggests  significant  ambiguity  in 
the  negotiating  record  with  a  title  in 
the  ratification  proceedings  in  favor  of 
the  narrow  interpretation,  albeit  not 
conclusive.  As  I  see  it,  we  need  to  care- 
fully review  the  issue  of  subsequent 
practices  of  the  parties  sifter  Judge 
Sofaer  files  his  report  which  is  expect- 
ed shortly  and  makes  important  docu- 
ments available  for  Senate  study. 

Many  have  questioned  statements  by 
the  administration  in  favor  of  the 
broad  interpretation  of  the  treaty  on 
the  ground  that  it  suits  the  adminis- 
tration's convenience  at  a  time  when 
the  administration  wanted  to  engage 
in  tests  beyond  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  skepti- 
cism was  sharply  expressed  on  June 
16,  1987,  by  many  journalists  who  at- 
tended the  symposium  sponsored  by 
the  Aspen  Institute  and  ACDA  at  the 
Wye  Plantation  in  Maryland.  Follow- 
ing presentations  by  Mr.  John  Rhine- 
lander  and  myself,  journalists  ex- 
pressed incredulity  at  the  coincidence 
of  the  administration's  interests  in  un- 
restrained testing  of  SDI  with  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

Information  made  available  by  Am- 
bassador Cooper  in  Geneva  suggests 
that  the  broad  interpretation  is  not  a 
recent  invention  to  suit  the  adminis- 
tration's purposes.  Ambassador 
Cooper  points  to  questioning  of  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  by  personnel  at  the  Rand  Corp. 
in  1977  in  a  published  exchange  with 
Mr.  Ray  Garthoff,  a  U.S.  negotiator 
on  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  later  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  early  1985. 

In  1977  Abraham  Becker  wrote  in  a 
letter  published  in  International  Secu- 
rity (1977)  at  pp.  106-07  that  he.  like 
others,  had  concluded  that  future  sys- 
tems were  not  fully  or  even  partly 
banned  by  the  treaty.  Because  article 
II  on  definitions  was  limited  to  tradi- 
tional components,  article  V's  ban  on 
testing  mobile  systems  did  not  apply 
to  any  "that  does  not  employ  the  ca- 
nonical ABM  triad." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Becker's  letter  and  Mr.  Garthoff's 
reply  which  appeared  in  the  same 
volume  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Correspondence  on  Nbgotiatimc  With  the 

Russians 
To  the  Editors: 

In  his  interesting  article,  "Negotiating 
with  the  Russians:  Some  Lessons  from 
SALT"  (Spring  1977,  p.  18).  Raymond 
Garthoff  alludes  to  "the  important  provi- 
sions of  the  [ABM]  Treaty  and  associated 
Agreed  Interpretation  banning  'futuristic' 
anti-ballistic  systems  (Article  III  and  Agreed 
Interpretation  E)"  (my  emphasis).  Garthoff 
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presunukbly  refers  to  »  deployment  ban.  and 
in  this  he  supports  a  position  previously  ad- 
vanced by  others,  some  of  whom  were  also 
closely  associated  with  the  negotiations— for 
example.  John  Rhinelander  (in  Mason  Will- 
rich  and  John  B.  Rhinelander,  eds..  SALT: 
The  Moscow  AgnemenU  and  Beyond,  New 
York;  The  Free  Press.  1974,  p.  128).  The  au- 
thority of  such  sources  cannot  be  taken 
lightly,  but  to  an  outside  observer  the  asser- 
tion seems  dubious.  Inasmuch  as  a  review  of 
the  Treaty  (mandated  by  Article  XTV)  is 
due  at  the  end  of  this  year,  the  point  may 
be  worth  reexamining. 

Agreed  Interpretation  E  declares  its  pur- 
pose to  be  "to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  in  Article  III 
of  the  Treaty."  However,  implementation  of 
the  goal  is  conditional:  "...  in  the  event 
ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical  prin- 
ciples .  .  .  are  created  in  the  future,  specific 
limitations  on  such  systems  and  their  com- 
ponents would  be  sul^ct  to  discussion  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  XIII  and  agreement 
In  accordance  with  Article  XTV  of  the 
Treaty"  (my  emphasis).  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
but  "subject  to  discussion"  seems  to  me  to 
impose  no  obligation  other  than,  perhaps, 
to  "discuss."  Again  with  the  same  disclaim- 
er. I  read  the  references  to  Articles  XIII  and 
Xrv  as  pointing  to  the  framework  and  ma- 
chinery for  discussion  and  possible  amend- 
ment but  not  as  imposing  a  requirement  for 
amendment. 

Rereading  this  apparently  loop-hole- 
ridden  addendum  to  the  Treaty  text,  one  is 
puzzled  to  find  Garthoff  labeling  this  "an 
explicit  ban"  and  congratulating  the  Ameri- 
can side  for  its  firmness  and  persistence.  In- 
evitably, the  question  arises:  why  wasn't  the 
ban  in  fact  made  explicit?  Garthoff  blames 
American  delay  in  introducing  the  proposal 
for  the  fact  that  there  was  a  "need  to  spell 
out  the  explicit  ban  in  an  Agreed  Interpre- 
tation rather  than  in  a  provision  of  the  text 
itself."  Evidently,  the  Soviets  were  never  en- 
thusiastic about  the  idea,  but  initially  there 
was  strong  opposition  on  the  American  side 
as  well.  "Firmness  on  our  objective  and 
flexibility  in  the  means  led  to  acceptance  of 
our  position."  Garthoff  declares.  In  this 
combination,  only  the  "flexibility  in  the 
means"  is  easily  discernible.  The  weak  lan- 
guage of  agreed  Interpretation  E  suggests, 
in  fact,  an  implicit  agreement  by  both  sides 
to  retain  their  options  on  the  objective. 

One  might  ask  why  agreed  Interpretation 
E  was  necessary  at  all.  Does  not  the  intro- 
ductory phrase  of  Article  III— "Each  P»arty 
undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  or 
their  components  except  that"— rule  out 
any  deployments  other  than  those  permit- 
ted by  the  two  following  paragraphs?  Why 
then  is  special  provision  necessary  for  the 
contingency  of  exotic  systems?  The  answer 
appears  to  be  that  the  Treaty's  core  limita- 
tions in  Article  III  relate  to  a  specific  form 
of  ABM  technology.  Thus,  there  was  a  need 
to  adapt  the  limitations  of  Article  III  to  pos- 
sible future  systems  using  alternative  tech- 
nologies. 

However,  this  raises  the  more  general 
problem  that  Article  11.  Paragraph  1.  de- 
fines ABM  systems  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Treaty  as  consisting  of  ABM  interceptor 
missiles,  ABM  interceptor  missile  launchers, 
and  ABM  radars.  Presumably,  Article  V— 
which  bans  developing,  testing,  or  deploying 
anything  other  than  fixed,  land-based, 
single-shot  ABMs— also  refers  to  such  sys- 
tems. There  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be 
no  prohibitions  against  developing,  testing, 
or   deploying    any    system— sea-based,    air- 


based,  space-based,  or  land-based;  single- 
shot,  semi-automatic,  or  automatic— that 
does  not  employ  the  canonical  ABM  triad. 
The  only  bar  to  such  an  interpretation  con- 
sists of  one  word  in  Article  II,  Paragraph  1— 
"currently."  That  is,  the  language  introduc- 
ing subparagraphs  (a)  through  (c) 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  an  ABM 
system  is  a  system  to  counter  strategic  bal- 
listic missUes  or  their  elements  in  flight  tra- 
jectory, currently  consisting  of:"  would  be 
read  to  mean  that  the  ABM  traid  is  only  the 
"current"  content  of  a  more  general  and  du- 
rable definition:  "an  ABM  system  is  a 
system  to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
or  their  elements  in  flight  trajectory."  But. 
to  repeat,  this  hangs  entirely  on  the  single 
word,  "currently."  Moreover,  the  argument 
is  undercut  by  the  fact  that  Agreed  Inter- 
pretation E  was  regarded  as  necessary  to 
complement  Article  III. 

To  be  fair,  it  could  also  be  argued  that  if 
Article  V  were  not  seen  as  invariant  under 
technological  change,  it  would  have  been  re- 
ferred to  along  with  Article  III  as  the  con- 
text of  Agreed  InterpreUtion  E.  However, 
all  this  is  exegesis,  and  there  is  the  distinct 
possibility  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  Par- 
ties could,  at  some  point,  dl.smi.ss  the  claim 
of  a  deployment  ban  as  but  one  more  Uni- 
lateral Statement. 

The  acceptance  of  the  U.S.  position  by  the 
Soviet  side  resulted  in  "a  major  arms  con- 
trol achievement."  Garthoff  concludes.  As- 
suming that  a  ban  on  unconventional  ABM 
systems  would  be  such  an  achievement.  It  is 
difficult  to  accept  the  claim  that  this  was 
clearly  accomplished  in  the  Treaty.— Abra- 
ham S.  Becker,  Santa  Monica,  California 

Mr.  Garthoff  replies: 

Mr.  Becker  has  raised  an  important  point, 
and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address 
it.  He  notes  that  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  nor  am 
I;  the  SALT  Delegation  did,  however,  have  a 
very  capable  legal  adviser,  Mr.  John  Rhine- 
lander (formerly  a  Deputy  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  Department  of  State,  and  later  General 
Counsel  of  HEW)  who  carefully  considered 
and  advised  the  Delegation  on  the  point  at 
issue  as  the  negotiations  developed,  and  the 
matter  was  also  reviewed  by  counsel  in  sev- 
eral agencies  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Becker  rightly  notes  the  intricate  and 
complex  nature  of  the  relevant  provisions, 
but  he  lias  been  led  astray  by  three  com- 
pounding errors.  First,  the  language  of  Arti- 
cle III  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  the  "imple- 
mentation" language  of  Agreed  Interpreta- 
tion E,  is  not  "conditional"  with  respect  to 
the  ban  on  deployment  of  any  ABM  systems 
or  their  components  except  those  specifical- 
ly authorized  in  Article  III.  What  agreed  In- 
terpretation E  says  is  that  specific  limita- 
tions, meaning  any  such  limitations  other 
than  a  complete  ban,  would  be  conditional 
on  discussion  and  agreed  amendment  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  XIII  and  XIV.  With- 
out that  discussion  and  agreement  on  an 
amendmnt,  a  flat  ban  on  deployment 
stands. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Becker  incorrectly  inter- 
prets Article  V  as  not  applying  to  futuristic 
types  of  systems  including  components  ca- 
pable of  substituting  for  ABM  interceptor 
missUes,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars. 
The  reason  for  his  erroneous  interpretation 
is  that  he  curiously  assumes  that  "the  only 
bar  to  such  an  interpretation  consists  of  one 
word."  The  same  could  be  said  of  each  of 
the  Ten  Conunandments.  One  word  can 
indeed  make  a  critical  difference,  and  the 
word  "ciurently"  was  deliberately  inserted 
into  a  previously  adopted  text  of  Article  II 
at  the  time  agreement  was  reached  on  the 


future  systems  ban  in  order  to  have  the  very 
effect  of  closing  a  loophole  to  the  ban  on  fu- 
tures in  both  Articles  III  and  V  (and  several 
others).  The  wording  of  the  key  introducto- 
ry sentence  of  article  III  was  also  agreed  on 
at  that  time  and  for  that  purpose. 

While  admittedly  the  results  has  a  Rube 
Goldberg  air  to  It,  the  interlocking  effects 
of  the  final  wording  of  Articles  II  and  III 
and  Agreed  Interpretation  E  was  intention- 
ally devised  and  clearly  understood— by 
both  Delegations— to  ban  future  "ABM  sys- 
tems based  on  other  physical  principles  and 
including  components  capable  of  substitut- 
ing for  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars"  unless  specific 
limitations  short  of  a  ban  were  agreed  on 
under  the  amendment  procedures.  The  ne- 
gotiating history  fully  supports  the  inter- 
pretation given  by  the  Delegation,  Mr. 
Rhinelander,  and  myself. 

References  to  the  possibility  of  discussion 
and  amendment  in  accordance  with  Articles 
XIII  and  XIV  was  not  essential,  and  with 
strict  application  of  Occam's  Razor  would 
not  be  justified:  obviously  amendments  can 
be  made  to  any  part  of  the  Treaty.  It  was  in- 
cluded, frankly,  as  a  sop  to  those  who  had 
reservations  about  the  desirability  of  ban- 
ning such  future  systems  and  wanted  at 
least  an  explicit  reminder  that  the  matter 
could  be  reopened  later. 

Although  Mr.  Becker  does  not  raise  the 
point,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  observe  that 
the  "capable  of  substituting  for"  language 
was  crafted  to  allow,  for  example,  laser  ad- 
juncts to  other  components  for  missile  de- 
tection or  ABM  missile  guidance  but  to  bar 
lasers  as  interceptors  or  as  substitutes  for 
radars,  John  Rhinelander  discusses  this 
point  in  the  reference  cited  by  Mr.  Becker. 

I  sympathize  with  Mr.  Beckers  query  as 
to  why  the  ban  wasn't  made  more  explicit 
and  stated  more  simply  and  clearly.  As  I 
have  asserted  above,  the  negotiating  record 
is  clear  and  makes  quite  unlikely  any  con- 
tention by  either  side  that  the  ban  on 
future  systems  is  unilateral  or  conditional 
or  absent.  Let  me  plead  now,  for  the  sympa- 
thy of  Mr.  Becker  and  other  readers.  Nego- 
tiation on  this  particular  point  extended 
over  a  period  of  six  months,  and  agreement 
was  reached  only  In  February  1972.  With 
many  other  Issues  remaining  unresolved  at 
that  time,  the  Delegations  were  more  Intent 
upon  their  solution  than  upon  burdening 
the  reluctant  bureaucracies  to  consider  a 
whole  new  approach— particularly  since  ear- 
lier instances  had  occurred  where  substan- 
tive issues  were  reopened  in  Washington  on 
less  excuse  (and  in  this  very  case,  owing  to 
reclamas  from  the  Pentagon  It  had  been  46 
days  from  the  day  the  President  first  Issued 
instructions  for  the  Delegation  to  obtain  a 
ban  on  future  ABM  systems  before  the  Del- 
egation was  in  fact  authorized  to  raise  the 
subject  with  the  Soviet  Delegation).  I,  too, 
with  Mr.  Becker  would  have  preferred  a 
simpler  and  clearer  direct  statement  in  the 
Treaty,  but  I  remain  proud  of  the  firmness, 
persistence  and  (I  will  now  add)  ingenuity  of 
the  Delegation  in  obtaining  a  major  arms 
control  achievement  with  important  prece- 
dential value  for  qualitative  arms  control 
limitations,  as  well  as  considerable  intrinsic 
significance.  I  hope  he  will  agree. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  (»ncems  of  Mr. 
Becker  were  supplemented  by  William 
R.  Harris.  Esq..  of  the  Rand  Corp.  in  a 
letter  to  Deputy  Undersecretary  of 
Defense  T.K.  Jones  on  February  7. 
1985.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


that  letter  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rakd  Corp., 
Santa  Monica,  CA.  February  7.  198S. 
Mr.  T.K.  Joms. 

Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Defense  Strategic 
and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces,  The  Penta- 
gon, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones:  On  January  23,  1985  you 
requested  my  assistance  as  an  international 
lawyer  in  explicating  alternative  interpreta- 
tions of  the  rights  and  duties  relating  to 
ABM  system  development  under  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972. 

Preceding  the  initial  five  year  review  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  in  1977,  my  Rand  col- 
league. Dr.  Abraham  S.  Becker,  addressed 
the  Issue  of  whether  the  final  text  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  annexes,  taken  together, 
provided  freedom  to  develop  and  test  ABM 
systems  based  on  '"other  physical  princi- 
ples." Subsequent  to  my  advice  on  this 
matter.  Dr.  Becker  concluded  that  the 
Treaty  did  not  necessarily  ban  such  develop- 
ment despite  the  purposes  of  certain  nego- 
tiators to  do  just  that.  The  texts  of  the  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  exchanges  of  1977 
between  Drs.  Becker  and  Garthoff  are  re- 
produced for  background  information  (See 
EInclosure  1]. 

Since  the  exchanges  of  1977,  public  docu- 
ments of  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  ad- 
ministrations acknowledge  the  permissibil- 
ity of  developing  and  testing  ABM  compo- 
nents based  on  "other  physical  principles" 
for  fixed,  land-based  ABM  systems.  So  long 
as  these  systems  are  not  deployed,  their  de- 
velopment and  testing  is  consistent  with  the 
more  limited  ban  (in  Article  V)  on  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based 
ABM  systems. 

The  residual  issue  is  whether  it  is  in 
accord  with  international  law  for  the  United 
States  to  develop  and  test  ABM  systems  and 
components  which  apply  "other  physical 
principles"  and  which  are  designed  for 
mobile  land-based,  air-based,  sea-based,  or 
space-based  platforms.  My  review  of  the 
ABM  treaty  instruments  and  the  uniform 
interpretation  of  them  on  this  point,  be- 
tween signing  and  ratification,  indicate  the 
permissibility  of  developing  and  testing 
"other  physical  principles""  ABM  systems  ir- 
respective of  the  designed  basing  mode. 

Certain  negotiators  sought  to  obtain 
agreement  at  the  working  level  of  the  SALT 
I  delegation  for  the  purpose  of  banning  de- 
velopment of  ABM  systems  or  components 
based  on  ""other  physical  principles"  (with 
the  exception  of  fixed  land-based  systems). 

The  first  question  is  whether  these  nego- 
tiators executed  a  mutually  binding  commit- 
ment in  1971-72,  for  the  purpose  of  banning 
future  ABM  system  development  fo;  other 
than  fixed,  land  based  systems,  through 
oral  exchanges  among  SALT  delegates  with 
authority  to  bind  the  parties  (per  Vienna 
Convention  Article  7).  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  binding  (x>mmitment  on  this  issue,  one 
that  meets  the  Article  7  standard  for  a  com- 
mitment Intended  to  bind  a  Party,  rather 
than  an  informal  understanding  at  the 
working  level. 

If  there  was  not  a  binding  commitment 
preceding  the  May  26,  1972  signing  of  the 
Treaty,  the  text  of  the  ABM  Treaty  togeth- 
er with  all  annexes— including  the  critically 
important  Agreed  Interpretation  E  [reprint- 
ed by  ACDA  in  1982  as  Agreed  Statement 
D]  will  be  controlling. 


The  second  question  is  whether  any  mutu- 
ally binding  commitment  to  ban  "other 
physical  principles"  ABM  system  develop- 
ment—assuming there  was  one— was  super- 
seded by  the  later  integration  of  Treaty  text 
and  aimexes.  referring  to  "other  physical 
principle"  ABM  systems  in  connection  with 
and  only  in  connection  with  the  "obligation 
not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their  com- 
ponents except  as  provided  in  Article  III  of 
the  Treaty.  .  .  ."  [emphasis  added  to  Agreed 
Interpretation  E.]  The  negotiation  of 
Agreed  Interpretation  E  and  its  initialing  by 
the  Heads  of  Delegations— a  proper  mode  of 
binding  a  Party  pursuant  to  Article  7  of  the 
Vienna  Convention— resulted  in  the  only  ex- 
plicit treatment  of  "other  physical  princi- 
ple" ABM  systems  in  all  of  the  treaty  In- 
striiments.  This  supplementary  agreement 
appears  to  supersede  any  previously  negoti- 
ated understanding  at  the  working  level, 
even  assuming  that  there  has  been  a  bind- 
ing exchange  on  ""other  physical  principle" 
ABM  systems  that  was  binding  on  the 
treaty  Parties. 

Under  the  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law 
of  Treaties.  Article  31(3)(a):  "There  shall  be 
taken  Into  account,  together  with  the  con- 
text: (a)  any  subsequent  agreement  between 
the  parties  regarding  the  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  or  the  application  of  its  provi- 
sions": 

Subsequent  to  any  oral  exchanges  pertain- 
ing to  Article  V  limits,  the  mutual  accept- 
ance of  Agreed  Interpretation  E  on  May  26, 
1972  authoritatively  establishes  a  duty  of 
mutual  discussion  before  deployment,  and 
not  before  development  and  testing  of 
"other  physical  principles"  ABM  systems. 

This  agreed  interpretation  is  to  be  accord- 
ed great  weight  in  the  Interpretation  of 
treaty  obligations.  It  is  a  treaty  instrument 
under  Article  31  of  the  Vienna  Convention. 
There  is  no  exphcit  distinction  between 
fixed  land-based  ABM  systems  and  mobile, 
sea-based,  air-based,  or  space-based  ABM 
systems  in  Agreed  Interpretation  E.  Conse- 
quently, the  integration  (and  possible  super- 
seding) of  obligations  In  the  final  ABM 
Treaty  as  signed  on  May  26  and  effective  on 
October  3.  1972  results  In  the  permissible 
development  and  testing  of  ABM  systems 
and  components  utilizing  "other  physical 
principles,"  irrespective  of  the  planned 
basing  of  such  systems  in  the  sea,  air,  space, 
or  on  mobile  platforms. 

This  Interpretation  of  the  scope  of  ABM 
Treaty  obligations  Is  consistent  with  every 
presentation  by  an  Administration  official 
of  the  scope  of  the  Treaty  obligations  be- 
tween the  signing  of  the  Treaty  on  May  26, 
1972  and  ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1972.  In  this  key  period,  there  is 
no  assertion  of  a  prohibition  on  develop- 
ment of  future  systems  and  recurring  em- 
phasis upon  a  deployment  ban. 

In  particular,  at  the  initial  news  confer- 
ence on  May  26,  1972,  Ambassador  Smtih 
stated.  "This  treaty  has  a  most  significant 
aspect  that  it  not  only  limits  the  present  sit- 
uation, but  has  a  choking  off  effect  on 
future  systems  which,  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  as  we  have  reached  understand- 
ings, futures  will  not  be  deployable  unless 
this  treaty  Is  amended."  [Documents  on  Dis- 
tirmament,  1972,  at  p.  211.1  In  his  June  10th 
Report  to  the  President.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  specifically  sununarizes  impacts  on 
"Future  ABM  Systems "  and  states  "The 
Treaty  would  not  permit  the  deployment  of 
such  a  system  or  of  components  there- 
of. .  .  ."  (Documents  on  Disarmament,  1972, 
p.  272.]  In  his  presentation  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  June  19th. 


Secretary  Rogers  stated:  "Perhaps  of  even 
greater  Importance  as  a  qualitative  limita- 
tion is  that  the  parties  have  agreed  that 
future  exotic  types  of  ABM  systems.  Le., 
systems  depending  on  such  devices  as  lasers, 
may  not  be  deployed,  even  in  permitted 
areas."  [Documents  on  Disarmament,  1972. 
p.  314.1  Before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  June  28th.  ACDA  Director 
Smith  reiterated,  "the  parties  have  agreed 
that  no  future  types  of  ABM  systems  based 
on  different  physical  principles  from 
present  technology  can  be  deployed  unless 
the  treaty  is  amended."  [Documents  on  Dis- 
armament, 1972,  p.  424.]  And  before  the 
House  Foreign  Committee  on  July  20th, 
Secretary  Rogers  said  that  "both  sides  have 
agreed  that  future  types  of  ABM  systems 
based  on  different  physical  principles,  for 
example,  systems  depending  on  such  devices 
as  lasers,  that  do  not  consist  of  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles,  launchers,  and  radars, 
cannot  be  deployed  even  in  permitted  areas 
...  It  prohibits  the  deployment  of  new  eso- 
teric systems  in  these  areas."  (Documents 
on  Disarmament.  1972.  p.  492.] 

If  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  signing  in  May 
1972  there  were  an  unequivocal  mutual  ac- 
ceptance by  the  signatories  of  some  prior 
working  level  commitment  to  ban  future 
system  development,  the  preparatory  works 
(papers  within  the  negotiatiiig  forum)  could 
be  consulted  if  the  textual  meaning  were 
ambiguous  or  obscure,  or  "manifestly 
absurd  or  unreasonable,"  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle 32  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law 
of  Treaties.  The  uniform  interpretation  of 
the  scope  of  obligations  between  the  signing 
and  the  ratification  of  the  ABM  Treaty  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  only  explicit  de- 
marcation pertaining  to  "other  physical 
principle"  ABM  systems  fairly  and  unam- 
biguously reflects  the  final  intent  of  the 
Parties  at  the  time  of  signing  and  ratifying 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Hence,  Agreed  Interpreta- 
tion E  is  sufficiently  precise  as  to  eliminate 
whatever  ambiguity  previously  remained 
when  reading  Articles  II  and  V,  and  the 
result  is  not  "manifestly  absurd  or  unrea- 
sonable"" because  the  result  Is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  contemporaneous  explanations 
of  the  scope  of  regulation  pertaining  to 
'"other  physical  principles"  ABM  systems. 

Assuming,  however,  that  there  is  un- 
equivocal evidence  that  the  final  definition 
of  Article  II  ABM  systems  was  intended  by 
both  parties  to  encompass  ABM  systems 
based  on  "other  physical  principles"  for 
purposes  of  a  development  ban  under  Arti- 
cle V,  despite  the  silence  of  both  Articles  II 
and  V  on  this  point,  and  assuming  that 
there  is  unambiguous  evidence  that  the  inti- 
tialing  of  Agreed  Interpretation  E  was  not 
intended  to  supersede  this  prior  understand- 
ing, the  ABM  Treaty  might  be  interpreted 
as  banning  development  of  "other  physical 
principles"  ABM  systems  designed  for  other 
than  fixed,  land-based  deployment.  (I  am 
not  aware  of  materials  from  the  negotiating 
records  that  would  conclusively  rebut  the 
presumption  that  the  final  treaty  instru- 
ments integrate  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
Parties. )  Even  if  the  preparatory  works  were 
to  establish  a  mutual  (not  unilateral)  intent 
to  ban  development  and  testing  of  ""other 
physical  principles"  AMB  systems,  vhe  re- 
sulting duty  under  Article  V(l)  would  be 
subject  to  the  right  of  suspension  as  a  pro- 
portional response  in  event  of  material 
breach  by  another  treaty  party. 

Material  breach  of  a  treaty  obligation 
gives  rise  to  rights  of  the  aggrieved  party 
under  Article  60  of  the  Vieima  Convention 
on  the  Law  of  Treaties.  Hence,  a  full  consld- 
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ermtion  of  lichts  and  duties  relating  to  ABM 
system  development  requires  review  of  Arti- 
cle 60  impacts. 

Those  who  assert  that  the  ABM  Treaty 
deprives  the  United  States  of  a  legal  right  to 
develop  ABM  systems  baaed  on  "other  phys- 
ical principles"  must  demonstrate  an  au- 
thoritative and  binding  commitment  to  this 
effect,  must  demonstrate  why  the  final 
treaty  text  did  not  supersede  this  commit- 
ment and  why  every  pre-ratlfication  expla- 
nation set  the  regulatory  boundary  at  de- 
ployment, and  must  consider  whether  mate- 
rial breaches  of  the  ABM  Treaty  by  the 
Soviet  Union  give  rise  to  a  U.S.  right  to  sus- 
pend any  appropriate  provision(s)  of  the 
Treaty  under  Article  80  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  the  Law  of  Treaties. 

Enclosiire  2  provides  a  siunmary  legal 
opinion  on  this  topic,  prepared  with  the  as- 
sistance of  my  colleague,  Eleanor  C.  River. 
Development  Rights  and  Duties  related  to 
ABM  Systems  based  on  "Other  Physical 
Principles." 

The  opinion  expressed  in  Enclosure  2  is 
provided  In  our  individual  capacity  as  attor- 
nesrs,  in  response  to  your  request.  It  should 
not  be  construed  as  representing  the  posi- 
tion of  The  Rand  Corporation.  Nor  should  it 
be  construed  as  representing  opinions  of 
federal  agencies  where  I  have  served  as  a 
consultant,  including  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  the  General  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament. 

Enclosure  3  provides  the  text  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  noncompliance  with  the 
ABM  Treaty  as  released  by  the  White 
House  in  the  unclassified  report  of  Febru- 
ary 1.  1985.  This  is  pertinent  only  in  the 
event  that  documentation  from  the  SALT  I 
forum  or  from  the  Moscow  summit  estab- 
lishes Article  V  duties  beyond  those  estab- 
lished by  review  of  all  of  the  treaty  instru- 
ments. 

Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  R.  Harris. 

cc:  Mr.  Lee  P.  Minichiello,  Assistant 
Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Defense  (START 
and  Arms  Control),  The  Pentagon  3E121, 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Washington, 
D.C.  20301. 

Enclosiures: 

[1]  Eschjoige  between  Dr.  Raymond  L. 
Oarthoff  and  Dr.  Abraham  S.  Beclcer,  with 
introduction  by  Dr.  Beclcer  (1977)  (U). 

[2]  William  R.  Harris  and  Eleanor  C. 
River,  Memorandum,  Development  Rights 
and  Duties  related  to  ABM  Systems  based 
on  "Other  Physical  Principles."  Pebniary  6, 
1985  (U). 

(2/Attachmentl  Excerpts  from  Message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Transmitting  the  [ABM]  Treaty  .  .  .  92d 
Congress,  2d  Session,  Exec  L,  L«tter  of  Sub- 
mittal by  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers,  section  on  "Future  ABM  Systems." 

[3]  Report  of  the  President.  Soviet  Non- 
compliance with  Arms  Control  Agreements, 
The  White  House.  February  1,  1985,  Section 
on  "ABM  Treaty."  pp.  7-9. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  In  his  letter.  Mr. 
Harris  points  out  that  under  tradition- 
al principles  of  international  law,  na- 
tions are  not  presumed  to  surrender 
part  of  their  sovereignty,  that  is. 
means  of  the  right  of  self-defense.  To 
be  so  constrained,  it  must  he  by  their 
explicit  agreement  in  writing.  In  the 
ABM  Treaty,  the  explicit  language  on 
exotics  was  removed  at  Soviet  urging 
and  the  remaining  language  adopted 
in  the  treaty  was  not  explicit  at  all. 


The     timing— 1977     and     February 

1985 — and  the  source— personnel  of 
the  reputable  Rand  Corp.— show  an 
early  challenge  to  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  That 
challenge  does  not  foreclose  the  issue, 
but  it  does  show  that  thoughtful  and 
objective  people  had  raised  the  issue 
at  an  early  stage  and  that  the  broad 
interpretation  is  not  necessarily  a  con- 
venient after-the-fact  interpretation  to 
justify  collateral  purposes  of  the  ad- 
ministiation. 

My  discussions  with  Ambassador 
Cooper  provided  considerable  addi- 
tional insight  into  the  Soviet  views  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  their  general  concerns  about  U.S. 
activities  on  SDI  as  they  relate  to  our 
bargaining  position  in  Geneva.  Ambas- 
sador Cooper  had  previously  disclosed 
for  the  record  the  Soviet  position  on 
space-strilie  arms  in  a  letter  dated 
August  29.  1986.  to  Senator  Dan 
QuAYLE.  That  letter  has  been  made  a 
part  of  the  record  in  prior  proceedings, 
and  I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

U.S.  Departmxnt  of  State, 
Washington,  DC.  August  29.  1986. 
Hon.  Dam  Quaylc. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Semator  Quatlc  As  you  requested,  I 
am  writing  to  provide  the  sulMtance  of  our 
conversation  last  weeic  regarding  my  percep- 
tion, based  on  our  negotiations  since  March 
1985,  of  the  Soviet  views  on  the  restraints 
on  development  and  testing  of  "future  tech- 
nologies" under  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  trust 
these  thoughts  will  be  useful  to  you  in  your 
discussion  with  your  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

The  March  1985  Soviet  proposal  (which  is 
still  on  the  table)  included  a  ban  on  the  de- 
velopment, testing  and  deployment  of  so- 
called  "space-strilie  arms."  The  Soviets  have 
defined  "space-strilce  arms"  to  include  all 
space-based  ABM  systems  and  components, 
all  space-based  weapons  capable  of  attaclc- 
ing  targets  in  the  atmosphere  and  on 
Earth's  surface,  and  anti-satel'.ite  (ASAT) 
systems  of  all  basing  modes.  (Notably  they 
left  our  ground-based  ABM  systems,  which 
have  been  the  focus  of  most  of  their  ABM 
research,  development  and  deployment  ac- 
tivities.) 

Their  proposed  ban  on  the  latter  two  cate- 
gories (i.e.,  space-to-earth  weapons  and 
ASATs)  clearly  went  beyond  existing  inter- 
national commitment.  But  their  proposed 
l>an  on  space-based  ABM  systems  at  first 
puzzled  us  because  it  seemed  redundant 
with  existing  U.S.-Soviet  obligations  under 
Article  V  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  (They  did  pro- 
pose to  l>an  all  "scientific  research"  as  a 
part  of  development,  which  went  l>eyond 
the  ABM  Treaty,  but  we  never  tooli  that  as 
a  serious  proposal. ) 

Light  was  shed  on  this  puzzle  last  year  by 
an  intensive  internal  review  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  negotiating  record.  During  our 
second  round,  we  began  to  draw  upon  the 
record  to  refute  Soviet  charges  regarding 
the  legitimacy  of  the  SDI  program  under 
the  ABM  Treaty.  FoUowing  these  initial  dis- 


cussions with  the  Soviets  in  the  second 
round,  a  very  comprehensive  review  was  un- 
dertaken in  Washington  between  the  second 
and  third  rounds,  and  during  the  third 
round.  That  review  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Soviets  never  agreed  to  include 
ABM  systems  based  upon  "other  physical 
principles"  in  the  Article  V  prohibition.  The 
only  limitation  on  such  ABM  systems  and 
components  agreed  to  by  the  Soviets  was  in- 
cluded under  Agreed  Statement  D  which 
prohibits  deployment  without  negotiation 
and  amendment  to  the  Treaty,  but  not  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  such  systems  and 
components. 

As  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith  maizes  clear 
in  his  booli.  "Double  Talk,"  the  Soviets  op- 
posed all  limitations  on  furture  ABM  sys- 
tems. (See  attached  excerpts.)  Indeed,  the 
earliest  versioris  of  the  draft  Treaty  tabled 
by  both  sides  were  understood  by  both  sides 
to  apply  to  only  then-current  technologies. 
After  the  U.S.  Government  decided  (follow- 
ing substantial  internal  debate  as  described 
by  Ambassador  Smith)  to  seek  limitations  of 
"future"  ABM  systems  as  well,  the  U.S.  Del- 
egation pursued  that  objective  with  dili- 
gence. Just  as  diligently,  the  Soviets  op- 
posed the  U.S.  objective.  Careful  study  of 
the  record  shows  that  neither  side  was  total- 
ly successful,  and  both  sides  were  partially 
successful,  in  achieving  their  objectives.  The 
U.S.  objective  of  a  limitation  on  ABM  sys- 
tems based  on  "other  physical  principles" 
was  achieved,  and  that  limitation  was  em- 
bodied in  Agreed  Statement  D.  Ambassador 
Smith  points  to  this  achievement  with  le- 
gitimate pride  in  his  book.  (See  p.  344  in  the 
attached  exerpts.)  But  he  did  not  get  evcy- 
thlng  he  wanted:  the  record  shows  that  the 
Soviets  did  not  accept  Article  V  to  apply  for 
substitute  "devices"  for  ABM  components 
(i.e..  ABM  interceptors,  ABM  launchers,  and 
ABM  radars)  in  spite  of  the  U.S.  negotia- 
tors' best  efforts  to  get  them  to  do  so. 

In  this  light,  we  now  understand  that  the 
inclusion  of  all  space-based  ABM  systems 
and  components  in  the  March  1985  Soviet 
proposal  to  ban  "space-strike  arms"  was  not 
redundant  with  prohibitions  under  the 
ABM  Treaty— as  we  first  thought  in  March 
1985.  Furthermore.  I  believe  the  Soviets 
probably  had  believed  since  1972,  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  permitted  development  and 
testing  of  other  than  fixed  land-based  ABM 
systems  composed  of  ABM  interceptors, 
ABM  launchers  and  ABM  radars.  This  was 
their  "half-a-loaf"  in  1972.  Some  of  my  con- 
versations with  my  Soviet  counterparts, 
prior  to  the  U.S.  public  announcement  of 
the  results  of  our  comprehensive  review 
tends  to  confirm  this  view.  Since  then,  the 
Soviets  have  adopted  a  uniformly  contrary 
view.  This  is  understandable,  because  our 
decision  to  constrain  the  SDI  program  to  be 
consistent  with  our  previously  held  view  of 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  puts  them  in  the 
best  of  all  worlds.  The  U.S.  has  legitimized 
the  "broader  interpretation"  for  them,  if 
there  was  any  doubt,  while  continuing  the 
narrow  restraints  on  activities  under  the 
U.S.  SDI  program.  Their  public  position  is 
no  doubt  intended  to  provide  pressure  to 
help  perpetuate  this  situation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  I  t>elieve 
our  Negotiating  Group,  because  of  our  dia- 
logue with  the  Soviets  in  Geneva,  stimulat- 
ed the  study  by  Defense,  State  and  ACDA 
last  summer  and  fall.  The  study  was  not  un- 
dertaken out  of  the  blue  to  'torpedo  the 
Treaty"  as  some  have  suggested.  It  was  a 
logical  consequence  of  our  negotiations. 
Indeed,  the  absence  of  negotiations  on  stra- 
tegic defenses  since  1972  was  probably  the 


reason  why  this  was  the  first  time  such  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  negotiating 
record  was  undertaken.  This  is  itself  a 
rather  startling  fact. 

From  my  personal  study  of  the  1972  nego- 
tiating record  and  the  1972  ratification 
hearings,  I  believe  what  happened  was 
simply  that  many  on  the  U.S.  side  believed 
they  achieved  their  negotiating  objective  of 
including  ABM  systems  based  on  "other 
physical  principles"  under  the  Article  V  pro- 
hibitions. I  believe  the  Soviet  negotiators 
probably  returned  to  Moscow  believing  they 
had  agreed  to  limit  deployment  of  such  sys- 
tems, but  that  they  had  a  partial  victory  in 
not  prohibiting  their  development  and  test- 
ing. I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  we  had  ob- 
served the  Soviets  conducting  such  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  Article  V  systems  based 
on  "other  physicial  principles,"  they  could 
have  explained  the  legitimacy  of  their  ac- 
tivities with  a  clear  rationale,  based  upon 
the  Treaty  and  negotiating  record.  And  our 
lawyers  would  have  argued  they  had  a  case 
difficult  to  refute.  I  trust  the  current  study 
of  the  record  by  the  Senators  will  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion. 
Best  regards, 

Henry  F.  Cooper. 

Deputy  Negotiator, 
Defense  and  Space  Group. 

The  Story  op  Salt  I 

(By  the  Chief  American  Negotiator  Gerard 
Smith) 

The  President  at  this  time  also  decided 
another  ABM  matter  somewhat  pictur- 
esquely called  "futuristics."  This  label  re- 
ferred to  as  yet  undeveloped  laser,  high- 
energy-radiation,  or  other  techniques  for 
anti-ballistic  missile  systems.  These  kinds  of 
ABM  systems  might  be  deployed  in  the  late 
1980s.  Should  the  ABM  agreement  limit 
only  present  applications  of  ABM  technolo- 
gy—interceptor missiles,  and  their  launchers 
and  radars— or  should  it  ban  possible  future 
methods?  It  is  generally  though  that  SALT 
I  resulted  only  in  limitations  on  numbers  of 
ABM  systems,  not  on  their  characteristics. 
Not  so.  The  negotiation  about  future  ABM 
systems  was  as  significant  as  any  part  of 
SALT. 

Futuristics  was  a  controversial  issue. 
Harold  Brown  and  I  were  convinced  that 
the  ABM  agreement  should  not  permit  de- 
ployment of  future  type  systems.  Paul  Nitze 
also  favored  baiming  them,  but  with  an  ex- 
ception for  what  are  called  sensors,  which 
could  perform  the  tracking  and  guidance 
functions  now  handled  by  radars.  We  felt 
that  not  to  shut  off  future  type  ABM  sys- 
tems would  be  a  clear  invitation  to  weapon- 
eers to  try  to  fill  this  treaty  loophole.  Am- 
bassador Parsons  and  General  Allison 
wanted  any  such  systems  to  be  uncon- 
strained until  such  time  as  the  technical 
and  strategic  possibilities  became  clearer 
and  one  could  better  Judge  the  effects  of  a 
constraint. 

A  number  of  us  saw  in  this  issue  a  clear 
opportunity  to  stop  the  inevitable  further 
march  of  ABM  technology.  Qualitative  limi- 
tations are  much  more  difficult  to  negotiate 
than  quantitative,  since  it  seems  to  be  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  in  military  thinking  that  the 
advance  of  technology  catmot  and  should 
not  be  stopped.  Here  was  a  chance  not  Just 
to  limit  nimibers  of  ABM  sites  but  also  to 
control  characteristics  of  ABMs.  We  argued 
that  there  was  no  sense  in  an  agreement 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  permitting 
deployment  of  even  a  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense simply  because  it  did  not  use  present 


types    of    systems    involving    interceptors, 
launchers  and  radars. 

Just  before  the  delegation  tabled  the  U.S. 
draft  ABM  agreement  on  July  27  we  were 
instructed  to  have  a  blank  paragraph  for  fu- 
turistics pending  the  outcome  of  a  Verifica- 
tion Panel  study.  Feeling  strongly  about  the 
issue.  I  sent  messages  to  the  White  House 
emphasizing  the  political  and  arms  control 
reasons  for  banning  futuristics.  The  general 
public  expectation  was  that  we  were  trying 
to  limit  all  kinds  of  ABM  systems,  future  as 
well  as  present.  There  would  be  congression- 
al criticism  of  an  approach  limited  Just  to 
existing  types  of  ABM  systems.  More  impor- 
tantly, if  we  did  not  get  a  ban  on  futuristics, 
in  a  short  time  there  would  be  a  competition 
in  them  Just  like  the  one  we  were  presently 
trying  to  stop.  What  was  the  logic  of  trying 
to  ban  the  upgrade  of  anti-aircraft  systems 
while  allowing  testing  and  deployment  of 
future  types  of  ABM  systems?  If  we  were 
trying  to  reach  a  more  stable  situation,  I 
argued,  it  would  be  foolish  to  leave  the  door 
open  lor  competition  in  advanced  destabiliz- 
ing systems.  It  is  easier  to  control  weapons 
before  they  come  into  being  than  after. 

If,  as  had  been  decided,  U.S.  security 
would  be  improved  if  both  sides  could  not 
deploy  area-wide  ABM  systems  of  present 
technology,  it  was  hard  to  understand  why 
the  situation  should  be  different  regarding 
next-generation  technology.  Finally,  since 
research  on  future  systems  would  not  be 
limited,  the  United  States  would  have  Insur- 
ance against  their  possible  deployment  by 
the  Soviets  in  violation  of  a  ban. 

In  August,  before  the  final  futuristics  de- 
cision was  made.  I  wrote  the  President 
asking  that  he  consider  my  personal  views. 
This  was  a  more  important  issue  than  ABM 
levels  and  radar  restrictions.  It  posed  a  basic 
question— did  we  seek  an  ABM  constraint  to 
provide  greater  stability  by  assuring  mainte- 
nance of  retaliatory  capability,  halting  a 
build-up  of  defense  systems  that  could 
threaten  that  capability,  lessening  pressures 
for  unnecessau-y  build-up  of  offensive  sys- 
tems— or  were  we  loolLing  for  Just  a  tempo- 
rary truce  on  ABMs  until  such  time  as  more 
effective  futuristic  systems  were  developed 
and  deployed?  The  latter  approach  ran 
counter  to  U.S.  strategic  policy  and  public 
statements  on  the  destabilizing  effects  of 
nationwide  ABM  defenses.  It  could  well  lead 
to  a  race  for  futuristic  systems  and  merely 
put  off  the  danger  we  were  trying  to  pre- 
clude In  SALT.  If  future  ABM  systems  were 
not  to  be  limited,  the  onus  should  rest  on 
the  U.S.S.R. 

I  was  glad  when  the  President  made  an  af- 
firmative decision  and  I  took  special  satis- 
faction in  tabling  the  U.S.  proposal:  "Each 
Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems using  devices  other  than  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars  to  perform  the  functions  of  these 
components." 

Semenov  quiclely  expressed  doubts  as  to 
the  appropriateness  of  the  proposal.  But  he 
said  his  government  would  study  it.  I  point- 
ed out  that  there  were  precedents  for  ban- 
ning deployment  of  futures  types  of  weap- 
ons in  the  treaties  banning  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  In  outer  space  and  on  the  sea- 
beds.  Why  should  there  be  an  exception  in 
the  ABM  case?  Uncertainty  would  increase 
if  future  ABM  systems  were  not  banned. 

Soviet  military  officers  thought  it  was  not 
reasonable  or  necessary  to  Include  a  provi- 
sion covering  undefined  systems,  essentially 
the  same  arguments  made  by  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts.  Some  Soviets  seemed  to 
consider  our  proposal  more  a  fishing  expedi- 


tion for  intelligence  than  a  negotiating  Initi- 
ative. They  said  a  provision  permitting 
review  and  amendment  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
would  be  sufficient.  We  were  proposing  to 
limit  systems  not  known  to  anyone.  They 
said  this  was  not  a  correct  approach.  It 
could  refer  only  to  something  that  was 
amorphous  and  not  subject  to  clear  determi- 
nation. I  said  I  had  too  high  an  opinion  of 
Soviet  weapons  designers  to  agree  that  they 
did  not  have  any  ideas  about  possible  future 
ABM  systems.  Anyone  could  learn  from  un- 
classified literature  that  there  were  ABM 
concepts  other  than  those  already  devel- 
oped. Infonr.ally  a  U.S.  official  referred  a 
Soviet  to  one  unclassified  article  about 
future  types  of  ABM  systems.  We  said  it 
would  be  a  cruel  illusion  for  people  to  think 
that  we  had  limited  ABMs  without  checlcing 
the  possibilities  of  future  technology. 

The  Soviets  continued  to  oppose  a  futuris- 
tics limitation  at  Helsinki,  but  the  ground- 
work had  been  laid  for  a  solution  suitable  to 
both  sides  which  was  reached  the  following 
year. 

The  ABM  futuristics  question  was  now  re- 
solved to  our  satisfaction.  The  Soviets  urged 
that  including  unknown  matters  (like  future 
ABM  technology)  in  a  treaty  would  create 
endless  arguments  and  suspicions.  Such  an 
Important  document  must  be  precise.  As  for 
my  citing  the  Outer  Space  and  Seabeds 
Treaties  as  precedents,  their  obligations 
were  much  more  general  than  ABM  limita- 
tions and  dealt  with  weapoi,s  of  mass  de- 
struction. The  sides  could  not  discuss  ques- 
tions not  known  to  anyone.  Our  task  was  to 
limit  deployment  of  luiown  ABM  compo- 
nents. The  ABM  Treaty  would  be  of  unlim- 
ited duration  and  the  sides  were  agreed  on 
provisions  for  amendments  and  periodic  re- 
views. Systems  that  might  be  developed 
using  other  than  current  types  of  ABM 
components  could  be  discussed  in  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission.  Accordingly, 
they  considered  the  proposed  futuristics 
provision  not  suitable  for  Inclusion  In  the 
treaty. 

I  argued  that  In  that  event  there  would  t>e 
a  tendency  on  both  sides  to  design  systems 
that  were  not  limited.  I  was  sure  Semenov 
would  recall  the  experience  with  the  naval 
limiUtion  treaties  of  the  1920s  and  1930s. 
Naval  architects  had  gone  to  work  to  design 
around  them.  Semenov  asked  If  I  had  In 
mind  circumvention  of  the  treaty.  I  said 
that  technically  this  would  not  be  circum- 
vention, but  more  like  a  license  to  find  ways 
of  doing  things  that  were  not  prohibited.  I 
had  once  heard  President  Elsenhower  say 
that  wars  have  a  dynamic  of  their  own.  I  l)e- 
lleved  that  weapons  design  also  had  a  dy- 
namic of  Its  own.  It  was  In  the  Interests  of 
both  countries  to  outlaw  future  ABM  sys- 
tems before  they  were  deployed. 

An  agreed  Interpretation  was  finally 
worked  out. 

In  order  to  Insure  fulfullment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  In  Article  III 
of  the  treaty,  the  parties  agreed  that  in  the 
event  ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical 
principles  and  Including  components  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles. ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  are 
created  In  the  future,  specific  limitations  on 
such  systems  and  their  components  would 
be  subject  to  discussion  In  accordance  with 
Article  XIII  and  agreement  In  accordance - 
with  Article  XIV  of  the  Treaty. 

Under  Article  III  of  the  treaty  the  sides 
agreed  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  or  their 
components  with  two  exceptions,  both  of 
which  only  permit  ABM  systems  which  use 
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launchers.  Interceptors  and  radars.  Thus, 
taking  the  agreed  understanding  together 
with  Article  III.  systems  employing  possible 
future  types  of  components  to  perform  the 
functions  of  launchers.  Interceptors  and 
radars  are  banned  unless  the  treaty  is 
amended.  This  statement  was  Initiated  by 
Semenov  and  me  on  the  day  the  SALT 
agreements  were  signed.  As  an  initialed 
common  understanding,  it  is  as  binding  as 
the  text  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  SimUarly,  Ambassa- 
dor Cooper  wrote  to  Senator  Warner 
by  letter  dated  May  20,  1987,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  on 
"space-strike  arms"  be  included  at  this 
point  for  the  same  reason. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

tTirmn  Statxs  DKLacATioii  to  trk 

NaCOTIATIOlfS     Olf     NUCLXAII     AMD 

Space   Asms   with   trk   Sovirr 
nmoH, 

Glenet7a,  SwiUertand,  May  20,  1987. 
The  Honorable  Jorr  Warrkr, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dkak  Senator  Wahhkr:  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Arms  Control  Observers  Group, 
you  have  watched  our  work  In  Geneva  first 
hand.  Not  long  ago  I  raised  with  you  and 
Senator  Quayle  information  that  I  believe 
sheds  important  light  on  the  issue  of  ABM 
Treaty  interpretation.  Since  that  time,  I 
have  reviewed  the  material  In  question  and 
have  turned  up  further  Information,  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  here. 

As  you  know,  in  recent  weeks,  critics  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's  position  on 
ABM  Treaty  have  accepted  with  extraordi- 
nary readiness  that  the  "broad  interpreta- 
tion" resulted  from  a  deliberate  effort  to 
circumvent  the  Treaty. 

Senator  Joseph  Biden  of  Delaware,  for  ex- 
ample, has  characterized  the  Administra- 
tion's Judgment  on  the  Treaty  as  "a  power- 
ful act  of  revisionist  distortion,  undertaken 
by  Administration  officials  in  an  effort  to 
pursue  the  development  of  defensive  sys- 
tems in  direct  violation  of  the  Treaty's  ex- 
press intent  and  thus  to  destroy  the  Treaty 
as  the  foundation  of  nuclear  arms  control." 

But  this  is  simply  not  the  case.  The  Presi- 
dent's October  1985  judgment  that  the 
"broad  Interpretation"  is  fully  justified  was 
based  on  an  intensive  review  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  negotiating  record.  That  review  was 
not  initiated  out  of  the  blue  to  "torpedo" 
the  ABM  Treaty;  it  emerged  in  large  meas- 
ure as  a  natural— and  probably  inevitable- 
consequence  of  embarking  on  negotiations 
on  defense  and  space  issues  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Notably,  at  the  outset  of  the  Nuclear  and 
Space  Talks  (NST)  in  March  1985,  the  Sovi- 
ets proposed  a  ban  on  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  so-called  "space-strike 
arms."  The  U.S.  delegation  found  one  aspect 
of  this  proposal  puzzling,  because  under  the 
Soviet  definition  of  "space-strike  arms,"  at 
least  part  of  the  proposed  ban  seemed  re- 
dundant with  prohibitions  we  then  believed 
were  already  esUbllshed  by  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

The  Soviets  defined  "space-strike  arms"  to 
include  "space-based  ABM  systems  of  any 
principle  of  action"  (emphasis  added).  We 
beUeved  then  that  development  and  testing 
of  space-based  ABM  systems  "of  any  princi- 
ple of  action"  were  already  prohibited  by 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

Why  would  the  Soviets  seek  a  new  agree- 
ment to  ban  development  and  testing  of 


space-based  ABM  systems  if  they  believed, 
as  we  did,  that  such  development  and  test- 
ing were  already  forbidden  under  the  ABM 
Treaty?  Did  they  perhaps  believe  that  this 
was  an  ambiguous  area  under  the  ABM 
Treaty? 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  round  of  our 
negotiations  in  early  1985,  the  n.S.  delega- 
tion in  Geneva  began  to  draw  on  the  ABM 
Treaty  negotiating  record  to  refute  Soviet 
charges  regarding  the  legitimacy  of  the  SDI 
program  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  Indeed, 
the  U.S.  delegation  used  the  record  as  the 
basis  of  half  our  formal  plenary  statements 
during  our  second  round  in  June  and  July 
1985. 

Following  these  initial  discussions  with 
the  Soviets,  a  very  comprehensive  review  of 
the  negotiating  record  was  undertaken  in 
Washington.  We  encouraged  that  review. 
Remarkably,  this  was  the  first  time  the 
United  States  Government  had  looked  sys- 
tematically at  this  material. 

At  issue  were  two  major  concerns:  clarify- 
ing our  obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty 
for  the  purpose  of  the  negotiations,  and 
structuring  the  SDI  program  to  be  consist- 
ent with  our  treaty  obligations.  And  the 
study  was  further  spurred  on  by  preparing 
Executive  Branch  responses  to  Senator  Carl 
Levin's  questions  on  the  meaning  of  the  var- 
ious terms  in  the  treaty  and  the  associated 
restraints  on  the  SDI  program. 

In  time,  the  examination  of  the  record 
made  clear  that  the  Soviets  had  refused  to 
accept  restrictions  on  the  development  and 
testing  of  future  ABM  systems  based  on 
"other  physical  principles."  Thus,  the  so- 
called  "broad  Interpretation"  was  fully  jus- 
tified. 

During  the  ABM  Treaty  negotiations,  as 
Gerard  Smith's  book,  Doubletalk.  makes 
clear,  the  Soviets  opposed  all  limitations  on 
future  ABM  systems.  Indeed,  the  earliest 
versions  of  the  draft  treaty  tabled  by  both 
sides  in  1971  were  understood  by  both  sides 
to  apply  only  to  then-current  technologies. 
Following  a  substantial  Internal  debate,  the 
U.S.  government  decided  to  seek  limitations 
on  "future"  ABM  systems,  and  the  U.S.  pur- 
sued this  objective  diligently,  seeking  to 
make  such  prohibitions  explicitly  clear  in 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Just  as  diligently, 
however,  the  Soviets  opposed  the  U.S.  aim. 

Thf  record  shows  that  neither  side  was  to- 
tally successful  In  achieving  its  goal.  De- 
ployment of  ABM  systems  based  on  "other 
physical  principles"  was  prohibited  without 
agreement  on  amending  the  Treaty  (Agreed 
Statement  D).  But  the  record  show  that  the 
Soviets  refused  to  extend  Article  V's  ban  on 
development  and  testing  of  mobile  and 
space-based  ABM  systems  to  future  technol- 
ogies. I.e.,  of  any  principle  of  action. 

In  this  light,  the  Inclusion  of  space-based 
ABM  systems  "of  any  principle  of  action"  In 
the  Soviet  March  1985  proposal  to  ban 
"space-strike  arms'"  Is  more  understandable. 
In  1971-72,  they  successfully  opposed  In- 
cluding just  such  definitive  language  despite 
repeated  U.S.  attempts  to  do  so. 

Their  March  1985  proposal  was  not  redun- 
dant with  the  ABM  Treaty  provisions  after 
all.  It  rather  reflected  that  the  ABM  "Treaty 
In  1972  did  not  cover  that  broad  a  scope. 

Based  on  my  own  study  of  the  negotiating 
record  and  discussions  with  my  Soviet  coun- 
terparts, it  is  my  view  that  the  Soviets  prob- 
ably began  the  NST  negotiations  believing 
that  their  negotiators  had  assured  in  1972 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  did  not  prohibit  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  all  space-based  ABM 
systems— only  those  based  on  the  technol- 
ogies used  in  1972. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  If  we  had  observed 
the  Soviets  conducting  development  and 
testing  of  mobile  or  space-based  ABM  sys- 
tems based  on  "other  physical  principles,"' 
they  could  have  explained  the  legitimacy  of 
their  activities  with  a  clear  rationale,  based 
upon  the  Treaty  and  negotiating  record. 
And  I  have  little  doubt  that  many  who  now 
oppose  the  "broad  interpretation"  for  the 
United  States  would  acknowledge  that  the 
Soviets  had  a  persuasive  case. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  F.  C(x>per, 
Deputy,  Defense  and  Sj>ace  Negotiator. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Ambassador  Cooper 
noted  the  U.S.S.R.  proposal  in  early 
1985  for  banning  "space-strike  arms," 
which  included: 

First.  Space-based  ABM  systems  of 
any  principle  of  action; 

Second.  Space-based  systems  of  any 
principle  of  action  intended  to  strike 
targets  in  the  E^arth's  atmosphere  or 
on  the  Earth's  surface  from  space; 

Third.  Antisatellite  systems  of  any 
principle  of  action  regardless  of  basing 
mode. 

As  noted  by  Ambassador  Cooper, 
since  the  Soviets  sought  to  ban  the  de- 
velopment, testing  and  deployment  of 
space-based  ABM  systems  of  any  prin- 
ciple of  action,  the  Soviets  must  have 
understood  that  article  V  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  did  not  do  so,  thus  supporting 
the  broad  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Ambassador  Cooper  further  com- 
mented on  Soviet  negotiators'  state- 
ments that  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  develop  "devices"  which  would  not 
fall  within  the  meaning  of  article  V  of 
the  AMB  Treaty,  just  as  the  Soviets  in 
1972  refused  to  agree  to  language  pro- 
posed by  United  States  negotiators  for 
article  V  to  cover  "other  devices  to 
perform  the  functions  of  these  (tradi- 
tional) components."  The  Soviet  nego- 
tiators' references  to  such  "devices" 
suggests  the  validity  of  the  broad  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty. 

Ambassador  Cooper  had  further 
noted  that  the  Soviets  explicitly  re- 
jected either  the  narrow  or  broad  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
instead  argued  for  a  "narrower  than 
narrow"  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 
The  Soviet  interpretation  was  based 
on  article  I  of  the  ABM  Treaty  which 
baimed  a  nationwide  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system.  Prom  article  I.  the  Soviets 
contend  that  the  treaty  prohibited  all 
scientific  research  which  was  purpose- 
ful research  with  a  declared  intent  to 
develop  a  nationwide  ABM  system. 

The  expressed  views  of  the  Soviets 
on  the  meaning  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
are  extremely  probative  on  what  the 
parties  intended  when  the  treaty  was 
negotiated.  As  noted  by  Senator  Ntnm 
in  his  March  11,  1987,  paper  on  "The 
Ratification  Record"  and  his  March 
12,  1987,  paper  on  "The  Subsequent 
Practices  of  the  Parties."  under  inter- 
national law  nothing  except  the  treaty 
text  itself  is  more  determinative  of  its 
meaning  than  the  intent  of  the  parties 


as  shown  by  their  subsequent  prac- 
tices. "Including  their  statements." 
(Mar.  12.  1987.  p.  2).  Senator  Nunn 
also  noted  that  "the  record  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  subsequent  practice  now  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  is  far  from  compre- 
hensive." I  Ibid.) 

Where  the  Soviets  conceded  in  early 
1985  that  "devices"  may  be  developed 
which  do  not  fall  within  article  V  and 
that  space-based  ABM  systems  "of  any 
principle  action"  should  be  harmed  be- 
cause they  do  not  fall  within  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  ABM  Treaty,  that  is 
very  significant  on  the  intent  of  the 
parties  and  the  real  meaning  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Ambassador  Cooper  further  illus- 
trated the  grave  difficulties  in  inter- 
preting the  ABM  Treaty  because  of 
language  differences.  Ambassador 
Cooper  noted  that  the  Soviets  use  the 
same  word  "sozdanyie"  for  critical  lan- 
guage in  article  I  meaning  "provide," 
in  article  V  meaning  to  "develop,"  in 
agreed  statement  D  meaning  "cre- 
ated." The  following  side-by-side 
translation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  in  Eng- 
lish to  Russian  demonstrates  the  in- 
herent ambiguities  and  difficulties  of 
interpretation. 

Side-by-Side  ABM  Treaty 

(ARTICLES  I  AND  V  AND  AGREED  STATEMENT  01 

English 
Article  I 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  to  limit  anti-bal- 
listic missile  (ABM)  systems  and  to  adopt 
other  measures  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Treaty. 

2.  E:ach  Party  untertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory 
of  Its  country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for 
such  a  defense,  and  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems for  defense  of  an  Individual  region 
except  as  provided  for  In  Article  III  of  this 
Treaty. 

1  Article  V 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-btaed,  air-based,  space-based, 
or  mobile  land-based. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  launchers  for  launch- 
ing more  than  one  ABM  interceptor  missile 
at  a  time  from  each  launcher,  nor  to  modify 
deployed  launchers  to  provide  them  with 
such  a  capability,  nor  to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy  automatic  or  semi-automatic  or 
other  similar  systems  for  rapid  reload  of 
ABM  launchers. 

CD] 

In  order  to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  in  Article  III 
of  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  agree  that  in  the 
event  ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical 
principles  and  including  components  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles. ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  are 
created  In  the  future,  specific  limitations  on 
such  systems  and  their  components  would 
be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIII  and  agreement  in  accordance 
with  Article  XIV  of  the  Treaty. 

[Russian  language,  not  reproducible  for 
Record.] 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Beyond  the  discus- 
sions between  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  repre- 


sentatives as  bearing  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  it  is  plain 
from  the  Soviets'  express  concern 
about  "space-strike  arms"  that  the 
U.S.  negotiators  have  considerable 
bargaining  leverage  in  our  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  negotiators  because  of 
our  strategic  defense  initiative.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  negotiations 
may  lead  to  significant  reductions  in 
strategic  arms  if  commitments  are 
made  by  the  United  States  to  extend 
the  duration  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Simply  stated,  it  is  unwise  to  hamper 
our  negotiators  in  Geneva  by  congres- 
sional action  mandating  the  narrow  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Our 
negotiators  express  that  view,  which 
should  be  given  great  weight  by  the 
Congress. 


heavy  work  load  and  the  need  for  effi- 
ciency that  a  permanent  staff  would 
promote. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

JUNE  30,  1890:  COST  TO  KEEP  A  SENATOR  IN 
""WORKING  ORDER" 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  97  years 
ago  today,  on  June  30,  1890.  the  New 
York  Times  published  an  article  criti- 
cizing the  Senate  for  its  tendency 
toward  "increased  and  useless  ex- 
penses" for  staff.  The  paper  reported 
that  the  Senate,  in  its  current  legisla- 
tive appropriations  bill,  sought 
$422,000  in  funding  for  the  salaries  of 
291  officers  and  employees.  This 
would  allow  each  Member  to  have 
three  staff  assistants  at  an  average  in- 
dividual salary  of  $1,451.  By  contrast, 
the  House  of  Representatives  request- 
ed $367,000  for  320  employees,  less 
than  1  per  Member,  at  a  salary  25-per- 
cent lower  than  for  their  Senate  coun- 
terparts. The  Times  concluded  that 
"while  it  costs  $4,353  to  run  a  Senator, 
it  costs  but  $1,116  to  keep  a  Represent- 
ative in  working  order." 

The  issue  of  congressional  staff 
funding  has  been  around  as  long  as 
there  has  been  a  Congress.  Prior  to 
the  1840's,  Members  paid  for  staff  as- 
sistance from  personal  funds.  After 
that  time,  committee  chairmen  were 
authorized  to  hire  part-time  help  at 
public  expense.  This  led  to  a  prolifera- 
tion of  committees  to  permit  all  but 
the  most  junior  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  chair  a  committee 
and  thus  have  access  to  staff  and  to 
scarce  office  space. 

In  1856,  Congress  authorized  the  em- 
ployment of  full-time  clerks  for  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
At  the  start  of  the  Civil  War.  5  years 
later,  most  of  the  additional  major 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
obtained  funding  for  full-time  staff. 
Finally,  in  1885,  in  part  to  curb  the 
pressure  to  create  aclditional  commit- 
tees, the  Senate  authorized  each 
member  who  did  not  chair  a  commit- 
tee to  hire  a  clerk  at  $6  per  day.  In 
1893,  3  years  after  the  New  York 
Times  article,  the  House  passed  a  simi- 
lar  provision,   citing   an   increasingly 


GENERAL  ROGERS  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  end  of  the  career  of  one  of 
America's  most  dedicated  and  brilliant 
military  men.  Gen.  Bernard  W. 
Rogers.  Forty-four  years  ago  this 
month,  after  graduating  from  West 
Point.  Bemie  Rogers— a  fellow 
Kansan— was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  of  infantry.  Following  dis- 
tinguished service  during  World  War 
II,  he  attended  Oxford  University  as  a 
Rhodes  Scholar. 

Many  leadership  and  staff  chal- 
lenges were  to  follow— all  of  which 
Bemie  Rogers  met  with  his  usual  de- 
termination and  professionalism. 
When  hostilities  broke  out  in  Korea. 
Bemie  Rogers  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  commanding  an  infantry  battal- 
ion. From  Germany  to  Japan  to  staff 
officer  for  the  Joint  Chiefs,  he  proved 
time  and  time  again  that  he  could 
excel  at  any  task:  with  courage, 
common  sense,  and  class. 

The  opportunity  to  serve  his  country 
again  came  in  1966  as  General  Rogers 
became  an  assistant  division  com- 
mander in  Vietnam. 

A  series  of  command  assignments 
were  to  follow— Commandant  of  West 
Point  Cadets,  commanding  general  of 
the  5th  infantry  division,  and  Com- 
mander, U.S.  Forces  Command.  With 
such  a  record  of  accomplishment  as 
this,  it  was  no  surprise  that  Bemie 
Rogers  was  selected  as  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  in  1976.  He  held  that  position 
until  being  selected  as  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Europe,  in  1979.  A  Na- 
tion's confidence  in  this  one-of-a-kind 
leader  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  now  served  as  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  longer  than 
any  of  his  predecessors. 

As  he  retires  today.  I  want  to  extend 
my  best  wishes  for  the  future,  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  many  years  of  exem- 
plary service  to  his  country.  Kansas. 
America,  and  the  free  world  salute 
him. 


COMMITMENT  TO  EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  as 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  for  the 
past  12 'A  years,  I  have  been  asked  to 
give  a  number  of  commencement 
speeches— primarily  in  my  own  State 
of  Colorado.  This  year,  I  gave  two  of 
those;  one  for  my  daughter.  Kelsey's 
graduation,  and  one  at  Red  Rocks 
Community  College,  just  outside  of 
Denver. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  to  speak  to 
the  Red  Rocks  commencement  be- 
cause that  institution  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  what  is  right  in  this  country. 
The  Red  Rocks  Community  College 
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provides  the  opportunity  for  those 
who  will  take  it  to  achieve  their  own 
fulfillment.  Its  students  represent  a 
wonderful  cross  section  of  America, 
continuing  a  national  tradition  of  com- 
mitment to  excellence  by  seeking  to 
expand  their  horizons  through  educa- 
tion. 

I  ask  uiumimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  address  be  printed  in  the 

RZCOKS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

RniAUU  OP  SKIf  ATOR  Tim OTHT  E.  WiRTH, 

Rid  Rocks  CoiannriTY  Coixice 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
graduating  from  Red  Rocks  Conununity 
College. 

Commencement  is  a  great  occasion  for 
you,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  it.  But  my 
part  ia  small.  It  is  your  woric,  not  my  words, 
that  you  will  carry  away  from  here.  It  Is 
your  accomplishments,  not  my  insights, 
that  we  are  here  to  celebrate. 

Theoretically,  the  role  of  a  commence- 
ment speaker  is  to  hit  some  magical  light 
switch  and  illuminate  your  past  and  your 
future. 

I  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  that  idea  It 
suggests  that  you've  spent  these  years  of 
study  in  the  dark  and  that  only  now  are  you 
going  to  find  out  wtiat  it  all  meant. 

If  that  were  the  case.  I'd  be  too  late  to 
help. 

But  the  truth  is  that  you  hardly  need  me 
to  teU  you  how  hard  you've  worked  or  how 
much  you  owe  to  the  hard  work  and  encour- 
agement of  your  teachers,  your  family,  your 
friends. 

Tou  certainly  don't  need  me  to  tell  you 
why  you  spent  these  years  at  Red  Rocks. 
Many  of  you  left  jobs  to  come  back  to 
school.  Bfany  of  you  kept  Jobs  while  you 
studied. 

None  of  you  earned  your  degree  just  to 
kill  time.  You  come  to  Red  Rocks  for  a  pur- 
pose, and  you  are  leaving  with  that  purpose 
achieved,  ready  for  the  next  step  in  your 
Uves. 

So  I'm  really  here  to  cheer  you  on  your 
way  and  to  remind  you,  as  if  you  needed  it, 
that  it  is  still  ...  up  hill  from  here.  I  could 
do  what  a  great  lawyer.  Clarence  Darrow, 
did  at  a  commencement  some  60  years  ago. 

More  important  than  the  knowledge  you 
have  stored  away  or  even  the  ability  to  call 
it  up  and  put  it  to  work  is  your  attitude 
toward  learning.  If  you  have  used  your  col- 
lege years  the  right  way,  you  should  be  suf- 
fering today  from  St.  Augustine  called  "the 
disease  of  curiosity." 

It's  a  great  Infection.  It  can't  be  cured  and 
it  should  be  contagious. 

It  is  the  itch  to  know  more,  to  try  the  un- 
tested and  to  see  what's  on  the  next  page  or 
the  other  side  of  the  hill.  In  any  age,  but  es- 
pecially in  ours,  it's  the  secret  ingredient  of 
progress. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  excite- 
ment and  rewards  of  curiosity. 

The  hottest  chase  in  physics  right  now  is 
the  pursuit  of  new  materials  that  will  carry 
an  electric  cxurent  without  losing  energy  in 
the  process. 

Scientists  have  known  about  superconduc- 
tivity since  1911.  but  until  a  year  ago  they 
could  not  achieve  it  without  going  to  enor- 
mous trouble  and  expense  in  bringing  the 
temperature  of  metals  and  alloys  down  to 
absolute  zero. 


Research  didn't  stop.  But  it  made  only 
very  slow  progress  until  1986.  when  a  Swiss 
experimenter  published  startling  results  he 
got  from  trying  a  ceramic  compound. 

Then  the  race  took  off.  And  Just  a  few 
months  ago  a  team  at  the  University  of 
Houston  made  a  terrific  breakthrough  not 
just  with  unorthodox  materials  but  with  a 
basicpily  new  way  of  combining  them. 

Suddenly,  an  almost  unexplored  world  is 
opening,  one  in  which  electric  cars  and  su- 
perfast  computer  chips  and  energy  from 
fusing  atoms  instead  of  splitting  them  may 
be  imminent  realities  instead  of  distant 
dreams. 

I  don't  pretend  to  understand  the  physics 
of  these  discoveries  or  even  the  practical  ap- 
plications. Not  even  the  physicists  yet  un- 
derstand just  why  the  materials  with  which 
they  have  been  working  behave  the  way 
they  do.  But  one  of  them,  the  head  of  the 
Houston  group,  does  have  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  how  the  barrier  was  broken. 

"We  feel  we  have  an  advantage  over  some 
other  groups  because  we  are  not  confined  to 
conventional  thinking,"  he  said.  "We  think 
wildly. " 

It  was  wild  thinking  that  convinced  Gali- 
leo that  the  Earth  revolved  around  the  Sun. 
It  was  so  wild  that  the  church  forbade  him 
to  teach  his  ideas. 

And  it  was  wild  thinking  that  took  Colum- 
bus on  Ills  first  voyage  westward,  that  pro- 
duced the  first  vaccination,  the  first  grain 
hybrids,  the  first  telephone,  the  first  space 
flight. 

In  a  different  sense,  America  and  Ameri- 
can democracy  were  once  Just  wild  ideas  and 
wide-eyed  ideals.  So  was  public  education. 
Until  Americans  tried  it,  no  one  had. 
Schools  in  Europe  were  for  the  well-bom 
and  the  privileged  and  the  lucky  benefici- 
aries of  rich  men's  charity. 

But  to  give  democracy  the  foundation  It 
had  to  have— an  informed  citizenry— Ameri- 
cans provided  public  support  for  public 
schools.  As  Adlai  Stevenson  said,  "The  most 
American  thing  about  America  is  the  free 
common  school  system.  Here  democracy  is 
at  its  best." 

And  he  added:  "We  do  not  follow,  in 
America,  the  Jungle  doctrine  of  the  survival 
of  the  so-called  fittest:  we  follow,  rather, 
the  doctrine  of  fitting  as  many  as  possible 
for  survival." 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  such  thinking  was 
wild.  But  in  the  same  year  that  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  drafted  and  signed  our  Consti- 
tution, the  Congress  adopted  the  Northwest 
Ordnance  that  opened  the  West  for  settle- 
ment and  required  that  one  section  of  land 
in  each  new  township  be  set  aside  to  sup- 
port education. 

There  is  a  sentence  in  that  law  that 
should  be  studied,  maybe  even  memorized, 
this  year  along  with  the  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution.  It  reads:  "'Religion,  morality 
and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged." 

That  concept  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  novel 
one  in  the  18th  century.  Its  execution  was 
revolutionary.  And  so  have  been  its  results. 
You  are  among  the  products  of  that  vi- 
sionary experiment.  You  are  proof  that  it  is 
still  working.  And  you  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  help  find  new  ways  to  make  it  work 
better. 

This  is  where  your  curiosity  comes  in  and 
where  your  investment,  if  you  will  put  it  on 
the  line,  pays  off.  For  curiosity  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  laboratory  or  the  library.  We 
have  just  as  much  need  for  wild  ttiinldng  In 


our  everyday  activities  as  in  the  farther 
reaches  of  natural  science.  Maybe  more. 

Americans  of  this  generation  have  to  find 
answers  to  questions  no  one  in  our  country 
had  to  ask  before.  No  preceding  genera- 
tion—not even  in  the  depression— had  to  live 
with  the  international  competition  we  face 
or  with  the  related  prospect  that  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  instead  of  steadily  improving, 
could  steadily  decline. 

No  earlier  group  of  graduates  looked  for- 
ward, as  you  must,  to  a  Job  market  where,  to 
stay  employed,  you  will  have  to  switch  em- 
ployers or  specialties  over  and  over  again- 
an  average  of  six  times  in  your  life. 

No  Americans  before  you  had  as  wide  a 
range  of  skills  to  pursue  or  as  vast,  constant 
and  bewildering  a  flow  of  information  about 
the  world  around  you  to  sort  through, 
digest  and  act  on. 

No  one  has  had  so  many  choices  to  make, 
and  few  ever  had  to  consider  that  the  wrong 
choice  by  the  leaders  we  choose  could  end 
our  dreams  and  our  lives. 

I  don't  want  to  concentrate  on  the  enor- 
mous dangers  of  nuclear  war  or  environmen- 
tal devastation,  although  we  urgently  need 
fresh,  unconventional  thinking  about  both. 

I  really  have  in  mind  the  challenges  we 
face  in  our  communities,  challenges  to  our 
public  services  and  our  personal  values,  to 
our  judges  and  our  judgment,  to  engineers 
and  entrepreneurs  and  educators. 

It  is  here,  near  home,  that  we  have  to 
tackle  problems  like  adult  illiteracy  and  ju- 
venile crime.  It  is  here,  where  we  live  and 
want  to  raise  children,  that  we  have  to  find 
new  ways  to  match  learning  pK>wer  to  earn- 
ing power  and  decent  people  to  decent  jobs. 
The  revolution  in  technology  has  brought 
the  world  to  our  doorstep  and  has  put  your 
generation  in  a  world  that  cries  out  for  your 
imagination  and  daring. 

To  keep  up  with  that  world  you  have  to  go 
on  with  your  education  as  though  your  live- 
lihood depended  on  it.  For  it  does. 

You  have  to  build  on  the  investment  you 
have  already  made.  For  the  skills  in  demand 
today  can  turn  to  surplus  tomorrow. 

And  you  hive  to  plow  your  learning  back 
into  the  community  from  which  you  took  it. 
For  only  if  progress  pulls  us  all  forward  are 
we  going  to  maintain  the  common  dream 
that  has  been  America's  strength  in  good 
times  and  bad. 

Lastly,  you  are  going  to  have  to  take  risks 
with  your  intellectual  and  physical  capital. 
You  are  going  to  have  to  stake  a  part  of 
your  future  on  concepts  and  cooperative 
ventures  that  have  not  been  tried  before. 

I  hope  you  are  the  ones  to  come  up  with 
some  of  those  experiments. 

I  hope  you  will  open  new  businesses  in  our 
community  and  new  business  with  other 
countries. 

I  hope  you  will  think  up  new  ways  to  care 
for  the  weak,  the  sick  and  the  old  and  new 
ways  of  adding  strength  to  the  young. 

Above  all,  I  hope  you  will  keep  the  curiosi- 
ty to  keep  on  testing  unproved,  unorthodox 
and  even  unpopular  ideas.  If  we  refuse  to 
experiment,  of  course,  we  won't  risk  failure. 
But  we  will  guarantee  stagnation  and  de- 
cline. 

That  is  not  the  future  you  want  or  Amer- 
ica can  tolerate.  And  with  your  skills  and  in- 
ventiveness and  curiosity,  it  is  not  the 
future  we  will  have. 

Let  me  just  close  by  quoting  the  wisdom 
of  Martin  Luther,  four  hundred  years  old 
and  still  fresh.  '"The  prosperity  of  a  coun- 
try," he  said,  "depends  not  on  the  abun- 
dance of  its  revenues,  nor  on  the  strength  of 
its  fortifications,  nor  on  the  beauty  of  its 


public  buildings;  but  it  consists  in  the 
number  of  its  cultivated  citizens,  its  men 
and  women  of  education,  enlightenment 
and  character." 

You  are  now  part  of  that  great  numl>er. 
You  can  make  history  and  you  can  change 
its  course.  You  face  great  tests.  I  know  you 
will  pass  them  with  distinction. 


COORS  AMEaaiCAN  INGENXHTY 
AWARD 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  this 
August  the  Adolf  Coors  Co.  is  award- 
ing it's  second  annual  Coors  American 
Ingenuity  Award,  recognizing  individ- 
uals who  have  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  business  world. 

The  award  recognizes  those  who 
have  taken  risks  to  further  collective 
knowledge  at>out  business.  Recipients 
come  from  many  fields  including  man- 
agement, manufacturing,  technology, 
research,  marketing,  finance,  and  edu- 
cation. The  Coors  presentation  is  one 
way  our  Nation  honors  those  who 
often  escape  public  praise  even  though 
they  are  the  innovators  who  keep 
America  on  the  leading  edge  of  tech- 
nology and  business. 

The  winner  will  be  announced  at  a 
ceremony  on  August  3  in  X)enver  and 
will  receive  a  bronze  sculpture.  In  ad- 
dition, a  $5,000  scholarship  will  be  pre- 
sented to  a  Colorado  university  or  col- 
lege in  the  recipient's  name. 

Last  years  recipient  of  the  Coors 
American  Ingenuity  Award  was  Dr. 
John  V.  Atanasoff.  inventor  of  the 
automatic  electronic  digital  computer. 

I  want  to  commend  this  award  for 
encouraging  the  kind  of  ingenuity  that 
has  made  this  Nation  a  great  industri- 
al power.  The  constant  flow  of  new 
ideas  in  our  society  has  helped  to 
create  a  prosperous  future.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  attached  an- 
nouncement be  printed  in  the  Cow- 

GRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Coons  Plans  Sbcond  Annual  Amebican 
iNCOftJiTY  Award 

Golden,  Colo.— Nominations  are  l>eing  ac- 
cepted until  June  15  for  the  Coors  American 
Ingenuity  Award,  which  was  established  by 
Adolph  Coors  Company  to  recognize  individ- 
uals who  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  business  world. 

Judges  for  the  1987  award  include  former 
President  Gerald  Ford:  Lewis  Lehr,  chair- 
man, 3M  Corporation;  and  Dr.  Martha  Pe- 
terson, former  president,  American  Council 
on  Education  and  former  president,  Beloit 
College. 

Nominees  must  have  made  a  major  contri- 
bution to  American  business  without  having 
received  widespread  recognition  for  their  ac- 
complishments. While  the  recipient  may  be 
retired,  the  award  will  not  be  given  posthu- 
mously. Nominees  for  the  award  can  come 
from  any  field— management,  manufactur- 
ing, technology,  research,  marketing,  fi- 
nance or  education. 

"Adolph  Coors  Company  has  prided  Itself 
on  innovation  and  risk-taking  since  the  com- 
pany was  established  in  1873."  said  Jeffrey 
H.  Coors,  president,  Adolph  Coors  Compa- 


ny. "This  award  recognizes  individuals  who 
have  taken  chances  and  expanded  their  ho- 
rizons. No  pioneer  can  make  substantial 
change  without  personal  sacrifice  and  we 
want  to  recognize  those  men  and  women." 

The  wiimer  will  be  announced  at  a  cere- 
mony on  Augiist  3  in  Denver  and  wUl  re- 
ceive an  original  bronze  sculpture.  In  addi- 
tion, a  scholarship  for  $5,000  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  recipient's  name  to  a  Colorado 
university  or  college.  The  first  recipient  of 
the  Coors  American  Ingenuity  Award  was 
Dr.  John  V.  Atanasoff.  inventor  of  the  auto- 
matic electronic  digital  computer. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
WAYNE  OWENS 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  P.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  once  observed  that  there 
are  no  second  acts  in  American  lives. 
As  with  many  other  rules,  the  oca- 
sional  exceptions  often  are  their  proof. 
Such  in  the  case  with  a  remarkable 
and  talented  public  servant  who  has 
returned  to  Congress  this  year  after 
an  absence  of  12  years. 

In  1974.  then-Congressman  Wayne 
Owens,  of  Utah,  relinquished  his  seat 
to  run  for  the  Senate  in  Utah.  In  the 
elections  of  1986,  Owens  recaptured 
the  House  seat  he  left  12  years  earlier, 
permitting  him  to  return  to  the  Cap- 
itol in  Washington  to  represent  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  people  of 
his  district  as  he  so  admirably  does— 
but  also  to  contribute  the  insight, 
vision,  conscience,  and  integrity  which 
mark  to  the  same  degree  only  a  few 
who  serve  in  this  place. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  Wayne 
Owens  always  have  luiown  that  there 
is  much  that  we  can  learn  from  him  as 
we  each  seek  in  our  own  way  to  best 
represent  our  constituents  and  the  in- 
terests of  this  Nation  and  our  planet 
Earth.  Now  he  brings  a  new  and  fasci- 
nating capability  to  comment  upon 
the  habits  and  processes  of  this  insti- 
tution of  the  Congress  as  one  who  re- 
turns to  it  afresh— almost  as  though 
he  were  coming  to  it  for  the  first  time. 

Earlier  in  June,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  contained  an  article  by  Jeff 
Bimbaum  which  explores  Wayne 
Owens'  perspective  on  this  place  and 
what  goes  on  here.  I  found  it  very  in- 
teresting reading— and  a  pleasant  re- 
minder that  Wayne  is  back  with  us 
here.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Monday.  June  15.  1987] 

Congressman  Who  RETmureD  AnxR  12 
Years  Notes  Chances  Including  More 
Lobbying,  Budget  Fights 

(By  Jeffrey  H.  Bimbaum) 
Washington— When    Wayne    Owens    was 
plotting  his  return  to  Congress  last  year,  an 
old  colleague  asked  him,  "What  the  heck  do 
you  want  to  come  back  here  for?" 


"The  only  thing  worse  than  being  here  is 
not  being  here,"  replied  the  fonner— and 
now  current — congressman. 

The  Utah  Democrat  gave  up  his  seat  in 
the  House  In  1974  to  wage  what  turned  out 
to  be  an  unsuccessful  campaign  for  the 
Senate.  Twelve  years  later,  he  sought  and 
recaptured  his  House  seat,  representing  Salt 
Lake  City. 

The  Congress  he  returned  to  this  year  is 
markedly  different  than  the  one  he  left. 
The  lit>eral  lawmaker  sees  the  place  as  less 
encrusted  by  the  entrenched  power  of  elder- 
ly committee  chairmen  and  more  open  to 
the  ideas  of  newcomers  like  himself.  But.  he 
adds,  it  also  is  more  bombarded  by  sophisti- 
cated lobbying  techniques,  more  confounded 
by  such  pressing  fiscal  problems  as  the  fed- 
eral budget  deficit  and  more  obsessed  with 
political  fundraising— awash  in  campaign 
cash. 

term  in  NIXON  era 

Mr.  Owens  served  a  single,  two-year  term 
at  the  end  of  the  Nixon  administration.  But 
that  brief  period  produced  some  far-reach- 
ing changes  in  the  way  Congress  operates. 
Political-action  committees  were  created, 
and  so  was  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess—two "reforms"  that  are  now  facing  criti- 
cism and  renewed  attempts  at  alteration. 

The  House  also  began  to  abandon  its  strict 
reliance  on  seniority  to  determine  commit- 
tee chairmanships.  And  it  conducted  the  im- 
pesichment  investigation  of  President 
Nixon,  an  experience  that  in  some  ways  is 
l)eing  echoed  by  the  current  congressional 
probe  into  the  Reagan  White  House's  role 
in  the  Iran-Contra  scandal. 

In  1974,  Mr.  Owens  was  a  vocal  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that  ap- 
proved three  articles  of  impeachment  10 
days  before  President  Nixon  resigned.  But 
In  1987,  Mr.  Owens  says  he  wouldn't  have 
served  on  the  Iran-Contra  panel,  even  If  he 
had  been  asked.  Though  he  says  he  was 
honored  to  witness  the  American  system 
work  during  the  Watergate  inquiry,  his  own 
role  In  that  drama  probably  cost  him  the 
Senate  seat  In  1974;  Richard  Nixon  won  72% 
of  the  popular  vote  in  Utah  during  the  pre- 
vious election. 

Ironically.  Rep.  Owens  was  Instrumental 
in  opening  the  impeachment  hearings  to  tel- 
evision, an  action  that  emblazoned  his  own 
presence  on  the  panel  in  the  minds  of  voters 
iMWJk  home.  Television  later  was  extended  to 
House  floor  proceedings,  and  produced  what 
Mr.  Owens  sees  as  one  of  Its  most  profound 
changes. 

He  says  he  is  appalled  by  his  colleagues 
use  of  the  House  TV  for  flagrant  self-pro- 
motion. Brief  speeches  at  the  start  of  each 
session,  called  "one-minutes."  formerly  took 
up  only  a  few  minutes  each  day.  Now  they 
stretch  for  a  half -hour  or  more  as  members 
alert  broadcasters  to  tape  their  orations  for 
local  newscasts. 

The  result  is  what  Rep.  Owens  bemoans 
as  a  "defeat-proof"  House  that  is  consumed 
with— and  broadly  Influenced  by— fund-rais- 
ing. Mr.  Owens  himself  raised  and  spent 
$800,000.  a  record  for  a  Utah  House  cam- 
paign, to  get  elected  last  year.  In  his  House 
race  in  1972,  he  spent  $130,000.  He  Is  now 
working  to  place  limits  on  campaign  spend- 
ing and  to  begin  public  financing  for  con- 
gressional races.  His  view,  he  says,  makes 
him  "something  of  a  pariah"  to  some  of  his 
colleagues. 

MEETTNCS  WITH  CONSTITUENTS 

Another  big  change  Is  the  Increased 
adroitness  of  Interest  groups  in  lobbying 
representatives.  "In  those   12  years  I  was 
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Kone,  basically  every  group  you  can  think  of 
has  developed  a  Waahlnston  office  or  a  na- 
tional association  aimed  at  presenting  their 
case  to  Congress,"  he  says.  To  get  the  ear  of 
their  congressmen,  these  new  organizations 
routinely  utUlze  home-state  delegations.  As 
a  result,  Mr.  Owens  says  he  meets  with 
Utah  constituents  here  in  Washington  per- 
haps five  times  a  day;  a  dozen  years  ago,  it 
was  five  times  a  week. 

Some  corporations  use  more  subtle  lobby- 
ing methods.  Mr.  Owens  says  he  was  handi- 
ly defeated  in  his  recent  attempt  to  kill  the 
C-17  transport  plane  for  the  military  be- 
cause McDonnell-Douglas  Corp.  had  pUnts 
making  its  parts  in  about  100  congressional 
districts  in  27  states.  His  legislation,  he  says, 
"was  doomed  even  before  we  took  it  up." 

This  tendency  for  lawmakers  to  support 
projects  in  their  own  districts  is  what  Rep. 
Owens  says  has  defeated  the  good  inten- 
tions of  those  who  shaped  the  congressional 
budget  process  in  1974.  Then,  Mr.  Owens 
and  others  were  attempting  to  keep  track  of 
the  deficits  with  a  new  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  to  actu&Uy  reduce  them 
with  the  oversight  of  a  special  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

But  process  hasn't  proved  to  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  consensus,  he  says:  "It 
didn't  work  because  nobody  wants  to  kill 
programs. "  He  now  backs  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  make  it  harder  for 
Congress  to  spend  more  than  the  govern- 
ment collects  in  revenue  in  a  given  year. 

The  soft-spoken  Rep.  Owens  says  he  is 
happy  to  be  back  in  Congress,  the  place,  he 
says,  "where  you  can  make  changes. " 
During  his  absense,  he  headed  a  Mormon 
mission  in  Montreal,  practiced  law  and  ran 
unsuccessfully  for  governor  of  Utah.  But 
now  he  says  he  is  where  he  wants  to  be.  He 
told  'i,he  recent  graduating  class  of  his  alma 
mater.  Panguitch  (Utah)  High  School: 
"What  I  wanted  to  do  when  I  was  sitting  In 
your  chair,  I  am  doing  right  now." 

"SPECIAL  ORSntS" 

Another  media  opportunity,  called  "spe- 
cial orders,"  comes  at  day's  end.  During 
Rep.  Owens's  first  go-round,  few  lawmakers 
sought  the  time— as  much  as  60  minutes- 
available  to  them  on  the  House  floor,  be- 
cause there  wasn't  much  incentive  to  speak 
for  so  long  to  an  empty  chamber.  But  now, 
special  orders  sometimes  last  for  hours 
under  the  cameras'  constant  gaze. 

On  the  other  hand,  televised  debates 
make  it  easier  today  than  it  was  years  ago 
for  members  to  keep  track  of  the  issues,  Mr. 
Owens  says.  He  now  spends  less  time  on  the 
House  floor  than  he  used  to,  and  believes 
members'  comments  are  better  prepared. 
"Television  is  here  to  stay,"  he  says,  "and 
its  impact  is  basically  good." 

The  50-year-old  lawmaker  isn't  so  upbeat 
about  the  effect  of  the  campaign-finance 
"reforms"  that  were  passed  during  his  first 
two  years  in  Congress.  The  political-action 
committee  esUblished  then  were  intended 
to  give  small  contributors  a  bigger  voice  in 
Congress. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALX£N  I. 
BILDNER 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  Allen  I.  Bildner, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Kings  Super  Markets.  Inc.,  in  West 
Caldwell.  NJ.  who  was  recently  elected 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Pood  Marketing  Institute  [FMI], 


PMI  is  a  nonprofit  association  which 
conducts  programs  in  research,  educa- 
tion, and  public  affairs  on  behalf  of  its 
1.500  members,  which  include  food  re- 
tailers and  wholesalers  and  their  cus- 
tomers in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  PMI  elected  Mr.  Bildner 
during  its  50th  annual  convention  in 
May. 

Mr.  Bildner's  very  successful  career 
with  Kings  Super  Markets,  a  family- 
owned  business  for  50  years,  makes 
him  an  excellent  choice  as  the  FMI 
chairman.  At  the  age  of  10,  Mr. 
Bildner  started  worthing  in  the  family 
business  started  by  his  father,  Joseph, 
in  1936.  There  are  now  15  stores  in  op- 
eration in  northern  New  Jersey— all  of 
them  known  for  their  excellent  serv- 
ice, innovation,  high  quality,  and  com- 
mitment to  the  customers.  Kings  is 
also  particularly  well  known  for  its  ef- 
forts to  use  New  Jersey  grown  prod- 
ucts in  all  of  its  stores.  And  for  2 
weeks  each  summer,  the  parking  lots 
of  many  of  Its  stores  are  turned  into  a 
farmers  market,  called  "Jersey  Fresh," 
which  features  locally  grown  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

During  his  career,  Mr.  Bildner 
served  3  years  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Super  Market  Institute 
tSMI]  and  has  served  on  the  board  of 
the  FMI  since  1976.  He  is  a  founding 
director,  past  president,  and  past 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Food 
Council  and  its  committee  for  good 
government.  In  1986,  Mr.  Bildner  re- 
ceived the  first  aimual  Pieldmark 
Award  sponsored  by  Supermarket 
Business  for  his  contributions  to  the 
food  industry. 

To  Mr.  Bildner,  the  most  important 
aspect  of  business  is  caring  about 
people— employees,  suppliers,  and  cus- 
tomers—and this  philosophy  has  been 
the  path  to  Kings'  success. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  Mr.  Bildner  and  in 
wishing  him  every  success  as  he  begins 
his  new  chairmanship  at  the  PMI.  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  serve  its  members 
well. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  PAGE 

Mr,  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
George  Benson  Page  of  California, 
who  will  be  feted  on  July  8.  1987.  by 
the  Western  Textile  Service  Associa- 
tion. George  is  84  years  young  and  still 
an  active  member  of  the  linen  rental 
industry. 

George's  life  could  be  used  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  "American  success 
story."  At  18.  George  rode  the  rails 
from  Tennessee  to  Los  Angeles  and 
began  work  in  a  laundry  plant.  Within 
9  years  he  bought  his  own  laimdry 
plant  in  Santa  Barbara,  and  began 
building  his  company's  success  based 
on  restaurants  increasing  needs  for 
linen.  Prom  this  inauspicious  begin- 
ning in  1920,  George  has  created  Mis- 


sion Linen  Supply,  a  company  that 
employs  over  3,300  people,  services 
100,000  customers  in  the  Southwestern 
part  of  the  country,  and  annually  gen- 
erates $150  million. 

George's  success  does  not  rest  solely 
on  Mission  Linen  Supply.  In  1972,  he 
created  a  ranch  for  problem  children. 
Since  its  inception,  the  ranch  has  de- 
veloped a  noteworthy  track  record  of 
educating  and  assisting  those  children 
who  might  otherwise  become  part  of 
the  juveniUe  justice  system. 

The  traits  which  are  conunonly  ap- 
plied to  our  entrepreneurs  of  today- 
innovation,  dedication,  hard  work  and 
vision  could  appropriately  be  used  to 
describe  George  Page's  life.  He  has 
strived  for,  worked  for  and  accom- 
plished many  things  that  have  con- 
tributed so  much.  George  Page  is  truly 
an  important  asset  to  any  community. 

And  so  I  join  with  the  members  of 
the  Western  TextUe  Service  Associa- 
tion in  honoring  George  Page  on  July 
8,  1987.  Congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  many  more  years  of  com- 
munity service. 
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ARTHUR  P.  BURNS 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  to  note,  with 
sadness,  the  passing  of  Arthur  Bums 
and  to  express  my  condolences  to  his 
wife.  Helen,  and  to  their  family. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  an  extraordi- 
nary public  servant  who  served  this 
country  from  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Reagan,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Ambassador  to  West  Germany  and 
counsel  to  the  President. 

While  all  Americans  who  knew  him 
mourn  his  death,  we  Vermonters  feel  a 
singular  loss  since  he  lived  among  us 
in  West  Pairlee,  VT,  and  came  to  be 
accepted  as  a  Vermonter  as  much  as 
anyone  not  bom  in  our  State  can  be  so 
honored. 

Arthur  Bums  had  the  Vermont 
characteristics  of  directness,  candor 
and  integrity.  He  provided  leadership 
by  performance— when  Arthur  Bums 
was  Chairman  of  the  Fed.  the  Chair- 
man cast  the  first  vote  on  issues,  not 
the  last  one. 

No  one  had  to  guess  where  Arthur 
Bums  stood  on  issues— all  you  had  to 
do  was  to  ask  him  and  then  to  listen  to 
his  clear  words,  whether  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Fed,  counsel  to  a  I*resident 
or  Ambassador  to  West  Germany. 

We  all  shall  miss  Arthur  Biuns  for 
his  dedication  and  wisdom  as  a  distin- 
guished public  servant.  His  friends  and 
neighbors  in  West  Pairlee  shall  miss 
him  as  one  of  their  own. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987,  the 
Senate,  on  June  29,  1987,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  sundry  nomina- 
tions, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  June 
29,  1987,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:17  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Allen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  1827)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987.  and  for 
other  purposes;  it  recedes  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  3.  37.  84.  97.  103. 
104.  105,  110,  120,  130,  134.  138,  139. 
140,  144.  145,  149,  153,  175,  176,  178, 
183.  186,  187.  188.  190,  191.  192,  193, 
194.  195.  199.  205.  209.  221.  246,  250, 
251.  254.  257,  258,  284.  309.  351.  352. 
359,  384,  385,  and  436,  and  agrees 
thereto;  and  that  it  recedes  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4.  5,  8.  21.  23.  26, 
38,  41,  56,  64.  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71.  73, 
87.  92.  98.  99.  102.  114.  115.  116.  125. 
128,  129,  133.  136.  137.  148.  151.  154. 
156.  159.  174,  181.  189.  204.  208,  211, 
212.  214.  215.  218,  219,  222,  223,  224, 
226,  228.  230,  247,  256,  285,  286,  312, 
317,  319,  381.  387.  410.  411.  412.  413. 
415.  416.  420.  422.  424.  425.  426.  427, 
428.  429.  430.  431,  432,  434,  and  437, 
and  agrees  thereto,  each  with  an 
amendment:  and  that  the  House  in- 
sists upon  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
35  to  the  said  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolutions,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  15.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1987  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  July  27,  1987, 
and  ending  on  August  2,  1987,  as  "National 
Czech  American  Heritage  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  August  2,  1987,  through  August 
8,  1987,  as  'National  Podiatric  Medicine 
Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  2,  1987,  as  "National  Literacy  Day." 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  53.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  reprinting  of  Senate  Report 
100-9.  100th  Congress.  1st  Session. 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bUl  (H.R.  558)  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
homeless,  with  special  emphasis  on  el- 
derly persons,  handicapped  persons, 
and  fsunilies  with  children. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  131)  providing 
for  the  attendance  of  Representatives, 
Senators,  and  other  appropriate  per- 
sons at  a  special  ceremony  and  related 
events  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  in 
honor  of  the  bicenteimial  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  commemoration  of  the 
Great  Compromise  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills  and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1100.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  assistance  to 
Wildlife  Prairie  Park,  in  the  SUte  of  Illi- 
nois, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1173.  An  act  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  lands  within  boutid- 
aries  of  national  parks  and  monuments; 

H.R.  1366.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1994.  An  act  to  amend  the  bound- 
aries of  Stones  River  National  Battlefield, 
Tennessee,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2689.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2712.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2713.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2714.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1988,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  20,  1987,  through 
September  26,  1987,  as  'Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  message  further  annoimced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolutions,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  50.  A  concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  encouragement  and  support 
for  international  negotiations,  pursuant  to 
section  156  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  by  the 
President  to  develop  a  protocol  to  the 
Vienna  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Ozone  Layer  setting  forth  standards 
and  regulations  to  protect  the  stratosphere 
from  the  adverse  effects  of  chloroflourocar- 
bons; 


H.  Con.  Res.  C4.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  act  expe- 
ditiously to  carry  out  a  vigorous  and  com- 
plete prosecution  of  all  possible  charges 
against  Mohammed  Hamadei.  including  es- 
pecially those  arising  from  the  hijacking  of 
Trans  World  Airlines  Flight  847  and  the 
murder  of  United  States  Navy  diver  Robert 
Stethem;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  150.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  correct  technical  errors  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  bill  H.R.  558. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

H.R.  626.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  In  Cherokee,  De 
Kalb,  and  Etowah  Counties,  Alabama,  and 
for  other  purt>oses: 

H.R.  2166.  An  act  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958; 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  2.  1987,  as  "National  Uteracy  I>ay"; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  bicentennial  of  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  1100.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  assistance  to 
Wildlife  Prairie  Park,  in  the  SUte  of  Illi- 
nois, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  1 173.  An  act  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  lands  within  bound- 
aries of  national  parks  and  monuments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

H.R.  1366.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
smd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  2689.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

H.R.  2712.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  2713.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  2714.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1988,  and  for 
other  proposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

H.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  20,  1987,  through 
September  26,  1987,  as  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read  and  referred  as  indicated: 
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H.  Con.  Res.  50.  A  concurrent  resolution 
concemins  the  encouragement  and  support 
for  intemation&l  negotiations,  pursuant  to 
secUon  15«  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  by  the 
President  to  develop  a  protocol  to  the 
Vienna  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Osone  Layer  setting  forth  standards 
and  regulations  to  protect  the  stratosphere 
from  the  adverse  effects  of  chloroflourocar- 
bons;  to  the  Committee  on  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

H.  Con.  Res.  94.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  act  expe- 
ditiously to  carry  out  a  vigorous  and  com- 
plete prosecution  of  all  possible  charges 
against  Mohammed  Hamadei.  including  es- 
pecially those  arising  from  the  hijacking  of 
Trans  World  Airlines  Plight  847  and  the 
murder  of  United  States  Navy  diver  Robert 
Stethem:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


Act  of  1940  to  make  certain  technical,  clari- 
fying, and  conforming  amendments,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 


MEASURES  READ  THE  FIRST 
TIME 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
time: 

HJ^  1994.  An  act  to  amend  the  bound- 
aries of  Stones  River  Memorial  Battlefield, 
Tennessee,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  conunittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL,  from  the  Committee 
on  EInvironment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  744.  A  bill  to  assist  States  in  responding 
to  the  threat  to  human  health  posed  by  ex- 
posure to  radon  (Rept.  No.  100-91). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1238)  to 
amend  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  to  make 
Federal  financial  assistance  available  for 
children  of  limited  English  proficiency  with- 
out mandating  a  specific  method  of  instruc- 
tion, to  encourage  innovation  at  the  State 
and  local  level  through  greater  administra- 
tive flexibility,  to  Improve  program  oper- 
ations at  the  Federal  level,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  100-92). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment  and 
with  a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  332.  Resolution  concerning  the 
denial  of  freedom  of  religion  and  other 
human  rights  In  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania. 

By  Mr.  BX7RDICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1337.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse  at 
316  North  Robert  Street,  Saint  Paul.  Minne- 
sota, as  the  "Warren  E.  Burger  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse". 

S.  1371.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  330  Independence 
Avenue.  SW.  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  the  "Wilbur  J.  Cohen  Federal 
BuUdlng". 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment. 

S.  1452.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933,  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  the  PubUc  UtUity  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935  the  Trust  Inden- 
ture Act  of  1939,  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940,  and  the  Investment  Advisers 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Max  M.  Kampelman.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Counselor  of  the  Department 
of  SUte. 

Hume  Alexander  Horan.  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Hume  Alexander  Horan. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse,  Nancy  R.  Horan:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Alexander 
Hume,  Margaret  Robinson,,  and  Jonathan 
Theodore:  None. 

4.  Parents  names:  None  (deceased). 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None  (deceased). 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Have  no 
brothers. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Leyla  Bren- 
nan,  my  sister  says  she  has  contributed  (to- 
gether with  husband.  Jack,  amounts  in  $25- 
50  (not  exceeding  $100)  to  Republican  can- 
didates in  Missouri. 

Willard  Ames  De  Free,  of  Maryland,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ic!e.  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Bangladesh. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Willard  A.  De  Free. 

Post:  Bangladesh. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  Donee: 

1.  Self:  Willard  A.  De  Free:  $30,  spring. 
1986:  Mr.  Albert  Lakeland,  Republican  pri- 
mary candidate  for  Md.  leg. 

2.  Spouse:  Elisabeth  P.  De  Pree:  None.  $30, 
spring,  1986:  Mr.  Lowell  Norland,  Democrat- 
ic primary  candidate  for  U.S.  Cong,  from 
Iowa 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Carin. 
Thomas.  Peter.  Birgitta,  Susan.  Anita: 
None. 

4.  Parents  names:  Mr.  Adrian  De  Pree: 
none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Bruce:  $15 
(Elaine.  Gordan:  None  (Gladys).  Glen:  None 
(Beverly),  fall.  1988:  Republican  Party/ 
Mich. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Lila  None 
(Kenneth). 

Lester  B.  Kom.  of  California,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 


Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Mr.  Mr.  Lester  B.  Kom. 

Post:  Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  Donee: 

1.  Self:  Lester  B.  Kom:  See  attachment  A. 

2.  Spouse:  Carolbeth  Kom:  See  attach- 
ment A. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Jessica 
Susan  Kom:  None:  J<xli  Lynn  Kom:  None. 

4.  Parents  name:  Raymond  Kom.  de- 
creased: None:  Mrs.  Raymond  (Jetta  Spiel- 
er) Kom.  decreased:  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lester  Abraham  Kom,  deceased:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Harold 
Richard  Kom  (Jacqueline):  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 

Attachment    A— Political    CoifTRiBorioNS 
(Pedkral)  Lkster  B.  Korm  and  Carolbeth 

KORN 
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Donor,  donee,  and  amount: 

LBK— Republican  National  Committee 
(1987  dues).  $100. 

LBK— Republican  National  Committee, 
$75. 

CBK— Republican  National  Committee. 
$100. 

19S« 

Donor,  donee,  and  amount: 

CBK— The  Committee  for  America.  $500. 

LBK— The  Committee  for  America,  $500. 

LBK— Friends  of  Dick  Lugar.  '  $250. 

CBK— Herschensohn  Campaign  Commit- 
tee, $1,000. 

LBK— Herschensohn  Campaign  Commit- 
tee, $1,000. 

LBK-NATPAC,  $5,000. 

LBK— Ed  Zschau  for  Senate  Committee, 
$1,000. 

LBK— Antonovlch  for  U.S.  Senate,  $1,000. 

LBK— The  Bobbi  Fiedler  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. $1,000. 

CBK— Bobbi  Fiedler  Campaign  Fund. 
$1,000. 

CBK— Republican  National  Committee, 
$100. 

CBK— Republican  National  Committee. 
$100. 

LBK— George  Woolverton  for  Congress 
Committee.  $500. 

CBK— NATPAC.  $5,000. 

i»»s 

Donor,  donee,  and  amount: 

LBK-NATPAC,  $5,000. 

LBK— Republican  National  Committee, 
$100. 

LBK— Califomians     for     Senator 
Wilson,  « $2,000. 

CBK-NATPAC,  $5,000. 

CBK— Republican  National  Committee, 
$100. 

LBK— Arlen  Specter  for  U.S.  Senate.  $500. 


Pete 


'  Mr.  Kom  Inztnicted  that  a  personal  contribu- 
tion be  made  to  Friends  of  Richard  Lugar.  Kom/ 
pyrry  International  Inadvertently  Issued  a  corpo-  | 
rate  check  for  that  contribution.  When  this  was  dis- 
covered during  Kom/Perry's  periodic  audit  of  poUt-  ] 
ical  contributions.  B(r.  Kom  reimbursed  the  firm 
from  his  personal  account  and  an  explanatory 
letter  as  to  the  correct  source  of  the  funds  was  sent 
to  Senator  Lugar's  campaign  organlzaUon. 

>  Primary  (1.000.(WO:  Oenerml  ElecUon  $1,000.00. 


Donor,  donee,  and  amoimt: 

LBK— Republican  National  Committee. 
$100. 

LBK-NATPAC,  $5,000. 

CBK-NATPAC,  $5,000. 

CBK— Reagan/Bush  1984,  $1,000. 

CBK— National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women,  $50. 

1»83 

Donor,  donee,  and  amount: 

LBK— Friends  of  Dick  Lugar,  $250. 

LBK— Rob  Mosbacher,  $1,000. 

LBK— Helms  for  Senate.  $500. 

LBK— Reagan/Bush  1984,  $1,000. 

LBK— Republican  National  Committee 
(1984  dues).  $75. 

LBK-NATPAC,  $5,000. 

LBK-Mlke  Curb  Committee,  $500. 

LBK-G.O.P.  Victory  Fund,  $100. 

LBK— Republican  National  Committee, 
$50. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  intrctduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Staf- 
PORD.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
MATSimACA,   Mr.   Dodd,   Mr.   Simon, 
Mr.  Steknis,  Mr.  Pord,  Mr.  Bentsen 
and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  1448.  A  bill  to  provide  a  clarification  in 
the  Insurance  premium  rule  for  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  under  part  B  of 
title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965;    to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Himian  Resources. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
S.  1449.  A  bill  to  reform  the  process  for 
filling  vacancies  which  occur  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Riecle): 
S.  1450.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  certain  pediatric  heart  transplant  fa- 
cilities will  be  evaluated  for  purposes  of  des- 
ignation as  a  medicare  heart  transplant  fa- 
cility: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.    1451.    A   bill   to   amend   the   title   38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  veterans' 
benefits  for  former  prisoners  of  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: 
S.  1452.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities   Act    of    1933,    the    Securities    Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935,  the  Trust  Inden- 
ture Act  of  1939,  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940,  and  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act  of  1940  to  make  certain  technical,  clari- 
fying, and  (informing  amendments,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  MoTNiHAN,  Mr.  Bdrdick, 


Mr.  Sanforo,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Mtm 
KOWSKi,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr, 
Pell,  Mr.  LAirrENBERC,  Mr.  Hefun 
Mr.     Wilson,     Mr.     Warner,     Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Rocke 
FELLER,  and  Mr.  Specter): 
S.    1453.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive assistance  in  response  to  major  disas- 
ters and  emergencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  1454.  A  blU  to  settle  Indian  land  claims 
in  the  town  of  Gay  Head,  Massachusetts, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1455.  A  bill  to  require  certain  drug-pro- 
ducing or  drug  transiting  countries  to  imple- 
ment bilateral  narcotics  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paulette 
Mendes-Silva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  1457.  A  bill  to  establish,  with  respect  to 
any  grant  or  research  protocol  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  a  restriction 
that  any  person  obtaining  or  using  for  any 
research  purpose  any  animal  acquired  from 
any  animal  shelter  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  any  such  grant  or  research  protocol: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  2,  1988,  as  a  national  day  of  recog- 
nition  for   Mohandas   K.   Gandhi;   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  September  1988  as  "National 
Ceramic  Arts  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  OP  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Stafford.    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 

Hatch.    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr. 

Dodd,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Stennis. 

Mr.   Ford.   Mr.   Bentsen.   and 

Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  1448,  A  bill  to  provide  a  clarifica- 
tion in  the  insurance  premium  rule  for 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

student  LOAN  AMENDMENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Harkin,  and  myself,  I 
am  introducing  the  Student  Loan 
Amendments  Act  of  1987. 

To  a  great  extent,  this  might  be  con- 
sidered a  technical  amendment  to  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1986  because  it  adds  clarity  to  current 
law.  When  we  enacted  that  legislation 
last  year,  we  provided  in  section 
428(b)(1)(H)  of  Public  Law  99-498  that 
guaranty  agencies  could  collect  "a 
single  insurance  premium  equal  to  not 


more  than  3  percent  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan." 

It  is  important.  I  believe,  that  we  un- 
derstand what  was  considered  and 
what  was  not  considered  when  this 
matter  was  before  the  Senate  during 
last  year's  reauthorization.  In  staff 
discussions  that  preceded  preparation 
of  the  Senate  bill,  deliberations  fo- 
cused solely  upon  the  maximum  per- 
centage that  a  guaranty  agency  would 
be  allowed  to  charge  as  an  insurance 
premiimi.  What  we  ultimately  decided 
when  we  wrote  the  Senate  bill  was 
that  the  premium  could  be  no  more 
than  3  percent  per  loan  for  the  first 
year  of  the  loan.  We  also  abandoned 
the  term  "Insurance  premium"  in 
favor  of  the  term  'administrative  fee." 

In  the  higher  education  conference 
with  the  House,  we  maintained  the 
provision  that  the  fee  could  be  no 
more  than  3  percent  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan,  and  we  returned 
to  referring  to  the  fee  as  an  "insur- 
ance premium." 

At  no  time,  however,  either  in  staff 
or  Member  deliberations  on  the 
Senate  side  or  during  conference  with 
the  House  was  there  raised  the  matter 
of  whether  the  premium  was  to  be  ap- 
plied uniformly  or  whether  it  could  be 
a  differential  fee.  In  other  words  we 
were  silent  on  this  issue. 

Several  weeks  ago  it  became  clear 
that  at  least  one.  perhaps  two.  and 
possibly  even  more  guaranty  agencies 
were  moving  to  implement  a  differen- 
tial insurance  premium.  In  one  in- 
stance, the  size  of  the  premium  was  to 
differ  according  to  the  type  of  institu- 
tion for  which  loans  would  be  guaran- 
teed. This  announced  policy  raised  nu- 
merous issues  that  had  not  been  con- 
sidered heretofore.  These  included  the 
question  of  fair  competition  for  busi- 
ness among  guaranty  agencies,  par- 
ticularly between  State  and  multistate 
agencies.  Further,  there  surfaced  the 
question  of  fairness  in  differentiating 
among  institutions  on  the  basis  of 
whether  they  were  2-  or  4-year  institu- 
tions, were  public  or  private,  or  were 
profit  or  nonprofit. 

Over  the  last  6  weeks,  staff  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts,  and  Humanities  has  met  several 
times  with  staff  from  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion and  with  representatives  from  the 
education  community.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  subcommittee  staff  has  held 
several  meetings  of  its  own  in  an  effort 
to  reach  a  consensus  on  a  recommen- 
dation to  be  made  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  The  legislation  I 
am  submitting  today  is  a  product  of 
those  meetings  and  of  many  hours  of 
very  dedicated  work  by  the  staff  of  all 
members  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  legislation  provides  for  the  col- 
lection of  a  single  insurance  premium 
that  shall  be  applied  uniformly  to  all 
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loans.  That  includes  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans,  parent  loans,  supplemental 
student  loans,  and  consolidated  loans. 

Further,  the  legislation  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  also  provides  that  the  in- 
surance premium  shall  be  not  less 
than  0.5  percent  and  not  more  than  3 
percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the 
loan.  In  the  case  of  multistate  guaran- 
ty agencies,  a  premium  may  be  set  for 
each  State  in  which  it  is  the  designat- 
ed State  guarantor  and  a  single  rate  is 
to  be  set  for  the  loans  it  guarantees  in 
the  remaining  States  in  which  it  does 
business.  In  this  regard,  it  is  our  as- 
sumption that  each  guaranty  agency 
will  use  sound  actuarial  practices  in 
setting  a  rate  for  the  insurance  premi- 
um. 

This  provision  shall  take  effect  for 
all  loans  made  on  and  after  30  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would 
permit  a  guaranty  agency  to  withdraw 
its  guarantee  from  an  institution  if 
that  institution  had  a  cumulative  de- 
fault rate  of  more  than  25  percent. 
This  would  be  determined  by  using  the 
rate  of  the  guarantor  which  holds  the 
preponderence  of  the  value  of  loans 
outstanding  at  the  institution  in  ques- 
tion. This  provision  would  take  effect 
90  days  after  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This  withdrawal  provision  is  a  par- 
ticiilarly  important  way  in  which  guar- 
anty agencies  can  effectively  and 
swiftly  take  action  on  schools  that 
have  alarmingly  high  default  rates.  It 
is  also  a  provision  that  is  similau-  in 
nature  to  the  provision  we  included  in 
the  Higher  Eklucation  Amendments  of 
1986.  That  provision,  which  applies  to 
the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram, prohibits  Federal  NDSL  contri- 
butions to  schools  that  have  default 
rates  in  excess  of  25  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  agreement  re- 
flected in  this  legislation  could  well  be 
only  a  temporary  answer  to  a  long- 
term  and  highly  complex  problem.  It 
is  our  intention,  therefore,  to  ask  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  a  year 
after  the  enactment  of  legislation  of 
this  nature,  to  look  at  the  whole  issue 
of  the  insurance  premium  and  to 
report  back  to  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations on  whatever  changes,  if 
any.  might  be  made  in  this  part  of  the 
student  loan  program. 

Finally,  there  is  an  element  of  ur- 
gency to  this  entire  issue  because  of 
the  announced  intention  of  a  guaranty 
agency  to  implement  a  differential 
premium  as  of  July  1.  While  we  may 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  July  1  date,  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  not  only 
that  we  have  a  proposal  but  also  that 
we  are  intent  on  having  it  considered 
by  the  full  Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  that  regard,  it  is  quite  likely  that  I 
will  be  offering  legislation  of  this 
nature  as  an  amendment  to  the  educa- 
tion component  of  the  trade  bill  that 
is  now  before  us. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Student  Loan  Amendments 
Act  of  1987  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1448 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  TTn.E 

Sxcnoif  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Student  Loan  Amendments  Act  of  1987". 

IMSDRAItCK  PRKKIUM  RULE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  428(bKlKH)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(H)  provides  for  the  collection  of  a  single 
insurance  premium  which— 

"(i)  shall  be  applied  uniformly  to  all  loans: 
and 

"(ii)  is  not  less  than  0.5  percent  nor  more 
than  3  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  (and.  in  the  case  of  a  multistate 
guaranty  agency,  may  be  set  for  each  State 
for  which  it  has  received  advances  under 
section  423.  with  a  single  uniform  rate  set 
for  the  balance  of  the  activity  of  the  guar- 
anty agency), 

by  deduction  proportionately  from  each  in- 
stallment payment  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  to  the  borrower,  and  insures  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  premium  will  not  be  used 
for  incentive  payments  to  lenders;" 

(b)  Section  428(bKl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (T); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (U)  as 
subparagraph  (V):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (T) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(U)  provides  that,  notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraphs (S)  and  (T),  a  guaranty  agency 
may  after  60-days  notice  cease  to  guarantee 
loans  for  students  at  an  otherwise  eligible 
institution  if  the  cumulative  default  rate  of 
loans  from  such  Institution  in  repayment 
exceeds  25  percent  of  the  amount  insured 
by  the  guaranty  agency  which  holds  the 
preponderance  of  the  value  of  the  loans  out- 
standing at  such  institution,  unless  the 
guarantor  is  the  designated  State  guaranty 
agency  in  the  State  where  the  eligible  insti- 
tution is  located  and  insures  loans  for  the 
lender  of  last  resort  in  that  State  under  sub- 
section (J):  and". 

ErrEcnvE  date 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  loans  made  on  and  after  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  2(b) 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
S.  1449.  A  bill  to  reform  the  process 
for  filing  vacancies  which  occur  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Conunission,  and 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

TRANSPORT  REGULATORY  REPORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  reform  the  process  for  filling  vacan- 
cies which  occur  on  the  Interstate 
Conunerce   Commission,   the   Federal 


Maritime  Commission  and  the  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board.  This 
legislation  is  identical,  in  most  re- 
spects, to  H.R.  75.  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Helen  Bentixt  of  Mary- 
land. 

A  wise  observer  of  life  once  noted 
that  the  person  who  gets  to  define  the 
terms  in  a  debate  usually  wins  the  ar- 
gument. In  terms  of  implementing  na- 
tional policy,  the  Congress  has  all  too 
often  allowed  the  regulatory  agencies 
to  define  the  terms— and  we  have  es- 
sentially allowed  the  President  to  de- 
termine who  will  be  in  charge  of  those 
regulatory  agencies. 

Ehrery  Member  of  this  body  is  aware 
of  the  power  and  influence  exercised 
by  regulatory  agencies.  Here  in  the 
Congress,  we  create  policy;  over  in  the 
regulatory  agencies,  they  establish 
procedure.  And  that  procedure,  once 
established,  can  move  policy  in  ways 
we  neither  intended  nor  imagined. 

In  almost  any  area  of  public  policy, 
"regulatory  independence"  can  be 
troublesome.  In  the  transportation 
area,  however,  it  is  critical.  Over  the 
past  few  yesu^  we  have  embarked  on  a 
program  designed  to  reduce  regula- 
tion. That  policy  has  often  been  called 
"deregulation;"  but  that  is  the  wrong 
label.  We  never  intended  to  eliminate 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
interstate  commerce.  We  simply 
wanted  to  trim  it  back  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable level.  Despite  that  reasonable 
mandate,  regulatory  agencies  have 
taken  off  on  their  own.  Some  have 
become  little  more  the  ideological  de- 
bating societies  whose  prime  concern 
is  eliminating  their  own  existence 
rather  than  eliminating  those  prac- 
tices in  the  transportation  industries 
which  threaten  our  people  and  our 
economy. 

When  I  was  serving  as  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  I  was  often  frustrated 
by  the  ruling  of  agencies  which  were 
theoretically  implementing  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Congress.  Since  leaving 
the  Department.  I  have  been  just  as 
frustrated  by— and  often  furious  at— 
some  of  those  decisions. 

I  do  not  challenge  the  right  of  a 
President  to  nominate  men  and 
women  who  share  his  or  her  beliefs  to 
important  positions  in  the  Govern- 
ment. But  in  our  regulatory  agencies, 
we  need  people  whose  qualifications 
extend  beyond  loyalty  and  ideological 
compatability.  We  need  men  and 
women  who  have  a  demostrated  capac- 
ity to  deal  with  the  very  real  problems 
we  face,  people  with  experience  and 
some  understanding  of  the  way  the 
market  operates.  Too  often  we  haven't 
had  those  sorts  of  nominees  placed 
before  us. 

To  correct  that  problem.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  create 
a  system  that  would  call  to  the  Presi- 
dent's attention  the  names  of  candi- 
dates whose  qualifications  are  without 


question.  Specifically,  this  bill  would 
create  a  Transportation  Regulatory 
Commissions  Nominating  Commission 
which  would  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  names  of  at  least  three  quali- 
fied individuals  to  fill  any  vacancy 
which  may  develop  in  the  ICC.  the 
FMC  of  the  NTSB.  The  President  is 
not  required  to  nominate  any  of  the 
individuals  named  by  the  Commis- 
sion—there is,  in  my  mind,  no  Consti- 
tutional issue  raised  here— but  I 
assume  that  the  President  would  pay 
some  attention  to  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Nominating  Commission. 
If,  however,  the  President  exercises 
his  right  to  nominate  an  individual  not 
named  by  the  Nomination  Commis- 
sion, that  individual's  qualifications 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission 
and  their  findings  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Congress. 

The  entire  thrust  of  this  legislation 
is  to  create  a  nonpartisan  mechanism 
designed  to  assure  that  the  best  quali- 
fied people  are  at  least  considered 
when  a  President  looks  around  for 
people  to  serve  on  regulatory  agencies. 
This  legislation  is  about  quality,  it  is 
about  giving  consideration  to  highly 
qualified  candidates.  Fundamentally, 
this  legislation  is  about  taking  the 
"dictionary"  which  controls  debate  out 
of  the  hands  of  regxilatory  agencies 
and  returning  it  to  elected  officials. 
The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  get 
people  into  those  agencies  who  under- 
stand the  issues  and  have  as  much  re- 
spect for  the  legislative  branch  as  they 
have  for  the  executive  branch. 

Let  me  make  one  final  comment. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  bill  or  a  bill  di- 
rected at  the  administration.  The 
problem  of  regulatory  independence 
has  existed  under  both  parties  and 
this  administration  will  be  replaced 
with  another  which  will  be  guided  by 
this  biU.  I  am  not  seeking  to  punish 
this  or  any  other  President;  I  am  seek- 
ing to  assure  that  they  consider  the 
best  qualified  candidates  for  criticaJ 
posts  within  our  Government.  This 
bill  does  that  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  give  it  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1449 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Transport 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  X.  BSTABUSHMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
REGULATORY  COMMISSIONS  NOMI- 
NATING COMMISSION. 

There  is  established  within  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  "Transportation  Regula- 
tory Commissions  Nominating  Commission" 


(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

SEC  S.  REFORMED  NOMINATIONS  PROCESa 

(a)  President  To  Notify  CoMinssioN  or 
Vacancy  on  any  Transportation  Regula- 
tory Commission.— The  President  shall  im- 
mediately notify  the  Chair  (or  Acting 
Chair)  of  the  Commission  established  under 
section  2  of  any  vacancy  (which  shall  In- 
clude the  expiration  of  any  term  of  office  of 
a  Commissioner)  which  (xxurs  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Conunission,  or  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

(b)  Commission  To  Prepare  and  Submit 
List  of  Individuals  to  Pill  Vacancy.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Commission  shall, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  President  notifies  the  Chair  (or  Acting 
Chair)  of  the  Commission  of  any  vacancy 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  prepare  a  list 
of  at  least  three  names  of  qualified  individ- 
uals to  fill  such  vacancy  and  submit  such 
list  to  the  President  and  simultaneously  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Qualifications  of  indiyiduals.— Each 
Individual  whose  name  appears  on  any  list 
submitted  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  must— 

(A)  If  nominated,  be  willing  to  accept  the 
position  for  which  nominated, 

(B)  be  qualified  to  serve  In  the  appropri- 
ate regulatory  position  by  virtue  of  training 
and  experience, 

(C)  be  highly  respected  in  such  individ- 
ual's field, 

(D)  have  judicial  temperament,  and 

(E)  have  demonstrated  expertise  and 
knowledge  of  the  appropriate  regulatory  en- 
vironment. 

(c)  President  of  the  United  States  To 
Submit  Nomination  Within  Ninety-Day 
Period.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  nominate  an  individual  to  fill  a 
vacancy  described  in  subsection  (a)  within 
the  ninety-day  period  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Commission  submits  a  list  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b).  If  the  President 
does  not  nominate  an  individual  to  fill  such 
a  vacancy  within  the  required  period,  the 
first  name  on  the  Commission's  list  shall,  by 
operation  of  law,  be  deemed  to  be  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  President. 

(d)  Recall  op  Nomination  Once  Made.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  limit  the  power 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
recall  a  nomination  once  it  is  made.  Howev- 
er, if  a  nomination  is  recalled,  the  procedure 
described  in  this  section  shall  Immediately 
recommence. 

(e)  Expedited  Committee  Consider- 
ation.—If  the  committee  to  which  any  nom- 
ination to  fUl  a  vacancy  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  is  referred  does  not  report  such 
nomination  within  ninety  days  (excluding 
days  the  Senate  is  not  In  session)  after  the 
date  of  such  referral,  then  such  nomination 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  re[>orted 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  such  commit- 
tee without  recommendation.  This  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  nominee  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 

(f)  Referral  of  Unapproved  Nominee.— If 
the  President  of  the  United  States  nomi- 
nates an  individual  to  fill  a  vacancy  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  whose  name  is  not 
on  the  list  described  In  subsection  (b),  the 
qualifications  of  such  nominee  shall  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  Commission  and  a  report 
of  its  findings  shall  be  made  within  sixty 
days  after  the  nomination  date  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
shall  withhold  action  pending  receipt  of  the 
Commission's  findings. 


(g)  Issuance  of  Commission.— After  the 
Senate  has  confirmed  the  nominee,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  prompt- 
ly issue  a  commission  to  the  confirmed 
nominee. 

SBC.  4.  MEMBERSHIP  OP  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Appointment:  Number.- The  Commis- 
sion shall  be  composed  of  fifteen  members 
drawn  from  the  categories  listed  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  as  follows: 

(1)  Five  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  Not 
more  than  three  members  appointed  under 
this  paragraph  may  be  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(2)  Five  members  of  whom  three  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
two  shall  be  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Five  members  of  whom  three  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  two  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Categories  From  Which  Appointees 
To  Be  Drawn.— Each  of  the  individuals 
making  appointments  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  appoint  one  individual  from  each  of 
the  following  categories  who  is  not  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government, 
who  is  a  full-time  employee  of,  or  consult- 
ant to,  any  organization  in  the  category 
from  which  such  Individual  is  drawn,  and 
who  has  at  least  ten  years  experience  as 
such  a  full-time  employee  or  consultant: 

(1)  Railroad  carriers  or  organizations 
of  such  carriers. 

(2)  Por-hire  motor  carriers  or  organiza- 
tions of  such  carriers. 

(3)  Air  carriers  or  organizations  of  such 
carriers. 

(4)  Water  carriers  who  engage  in  foreign 
commerce  or  organizations  of  such  carriers. 

(5)  Organizations  of  users  of 
any  regulated  carrier. 

(c)  Continuation  of  Membership.— 

(1)  General  rule.— Any  Individual  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Commission  by  virtue 
of  the  status  of  such  individual  under  sub- 
section (b)  who  loses  such  status  and  any  in- 
dividual who  was  appointed  from  individ- 
uals who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  who  becomes  such 
an  officer  or  employee — 

(A)  shall  immediately  notify  the  authority 
who  appointed  such  individual  of  such 
change  of  status,  and 

(B)  shall  not  continue  as  a  Commission 
member  beyond  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  such  change  of  status, 
or  once  the  replacement  for  such  departing 
member  is  appointed,  whichever  oocun 
first. 

(2)  Exception.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  change  of  status  of  an  individ- 
ual if  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  such  change  of  status  the  individual 
resumes  qualifying  employment  or  consul- 
tancy. 

(d)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  in  the  Conunis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(e)  Appointment  of  Acting  Chair  and 
Acting  Vice  Chair.— The  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  appoint  two  individuals, 
from  among  the  five  individuals  appointed 
by  such  President  under  subsection  (a),  to 
be  the  Acting  Chair  of  the  Commission 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Acting  Chair")  and  the  Acting  Vice  Chair 
of  the  Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Acting  Vice  Chair"). 

(f )  Election  of  Chair  and  Vice  Chair. — 


UMI 
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(1)  ImriAL  sucnoM.— Within  thirty  d»ys 
after  the  date  on  which  the  initial  fifteen 
appointments  to  the  Commission  have  been 
made,  the  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair  of 
the  Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Chair")  and  a  Vice  Chair 
of  the  Commission  (hereinafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Vice  Chair")  by  majority 
vote. 

(3)  AmnjAL  KucnoRS.— The  Commission 
shall  annuaUy  elect  a  Chair  and  a  Vice 
Chair  by  majority  vote  on  the  first  Tuesday 
In  December. 

(3)  SraciAi.  KLBcnoMS.— If  the  Chair  (or 
Acting  Chair)  dies  or  resigns,  and  the 
annual  election  of  a  Chair  and  a  Vice  Chair 
Is  not  scheduled  to  occur  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  such  death  or  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  resignation,  the  Commis- 
sion shaU  elect  a  Chair  and  a  Vice  Chair  by 
majority  vote  in  a  special  election  within 
such  sixty-day  period. 

(g)  TxRiis  or  Omca.— 

(1)  AcnWC  CHAIB  AlfD  ACTIWO  VICE  CHAIR.— 

The  Acting  Chair  and  Acting  Vice  Chair 
shall  serve  until  the  beginning  of  the  term 
of  the  first  elected  Chair  and  Vice  Chair. 

(2)  Chaik  ahs  vick  chair.— 

(A)  IinXIAU-Y  OH  SPECIALLY  BLECTKD.— Any 

Chair  and  Vice  Chair  elected  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  (1)  or  (3)  shall  immediately  take 
office  and  shaU  serve  until  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  elected. 

(B)  AWHUALLY  KLECTRD.— The  Chair  and 
Vice  Chair  elected  under  subsection  (f)(2) 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  calendar  year 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calen- 
dar year  following  their  election,  unless 
before  such  date  the  Commission  subse- 
quently elects  another  Chair  and  Vice  Chair 
in  a  special  election. 

(h)  Rksickatioh  or  I>bath  op  Chair.— 
Upon  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  Chair 
(or  Acting  Chair),  the  Vice  Chair  (or  Acting 
Vice  Chair)  shall  serve  as  (Thair  (or  Acting 
Chair)  until  the  beginning  of  the  terms  of 
the  next  elected  Chair  and  Vice  Chair. 

SBC  S.  TERM  OF  OFFICE  OF  MEMBERS  OF  COMMIS- 
SION. 

(a)  IM  Gxhxrau— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  appointment  to  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Any 
Commission  member  who  has  served  one 
full  term  is  ineligible  for  reappointment. 

(b)  ExcRPnoH.— Any  member  appointed  to 
fUl  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  the  predecessor 
of  such  member  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  A  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  office  of  such  member 
for  one  hundred  and  eighty  days,  or  until 
the  successor  for  such  member  has  taken 
office,  whichever  occurs  first. 

sec  a  COMPENSATION  OF  COMMISSION  MEMBERS. 

Each  Commission  member  shall  not  re- 
ceive pay  by  reason  of  service  on  the  Com- 
mission but  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation equal  to  the  greater  of— 

(1)  expenses  incurred  by  such  member  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission,  and 

(2)  per  diem  and  travel  expenses  which 
would  be  accorded  ^uch  member  if  such 
member  were  a  Federal  employee  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  each  day  during 
which  such  member  is  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. 

see  7.  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Hauiotcs.— The  Commission  may.  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  its  duties  under 
this  Act,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony. 


and  receive  such  evidence  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate.  The  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  t>efore  it. 

(b)  Obtaining  Oppicial  Data.— The  Com- 
mission may  secxire  directly  from  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform 
its  duties  under  this  Act.  Upon  request  of 
the  Chair  (or  Acting  Chair),  the  head  of 
such  department  or  agency  shall  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Conunisslon. 

(c)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Administrative  Support  Services.— 
The  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (or  its  successor)  shall  detail 
for  service  to  the  Commission  established  by 
section  2  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion (or  its  successor)  as  the  Commission  es- 
tablished by  section  2  may  request. 

(e)  Delegation  op  Authority  to  Members 
AND  Agents.- The  Commission  may  delegate 
to  any  of  its  members  or  agents  its  author- 
ity to  take  any  act  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEC  a  rules  govermng  COMMISSION  meet- 
ings. 

(a)  QcoROM.- Nine  Commission  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  but.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  quorum,  a  lesser  number  may 
hold  hearings. 

(b)  Closed  Meetings.— The  Commission 
shall  meet  in  closed  sessions  at  the  call  of 
the  Chair  (or  Acting  Chair)  or  of  any  six 
members. 

(c)  Manner  op  Voting.— Members  may  be 
polled  in  person,  by  telephone,  or  by  mail, 
but  members  may  not  vote  by  proxy. 

(d)  Rules  op  Procedure.— The  Commis- 
sion may  adopt  rules  of  procedure  to  govern 
meetings  and  activities.  The  rules  of  proce- 
dure adopted  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  in 
title  49,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

SEC.  *.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Nomination  Reports.— Within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  submitted  any  list  of  nominees  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  under 
section  3(b),  the  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  a  report  con- 
taining such  list  and  any  other  information 
deemed  by  the  Commission  to  be  relevant  to 
the  nomination  process. 

(b)  Biannual  BWaluation.— The  Commis- 
sion shall  report  biannually  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  on  the  efficacy  of  the  nomi- 
nation process  established  by  this  Act.  and 
on  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
it  considers  appropriate. 

SEC  la  termination. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  60-calendar- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1  through  10  of  this  Act  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  terminated  and  to  be 
of  no  effect.* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiEGLX): 
S.  1450.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  certain  pediatric 
heart  transplant  facilities  will  be  eval- 
uated for  purposes  of  designation  as  a 
Medicare  heart  transplant  facility:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  _ 


medicare  certipication  por  pediatric  heart 

transplant  facilities 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
published  final  regulations  for  Medi- 
care certification  of  heart  transplant 
centers  on  April  6.  HCFA's  intent  with 
these  regulations  is  to  limit  certifica- 
tion to  the  most  highly  experienced 
facilities,  those  most  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  these  life-sustaining  surgeries. 
These  guidelines  reflect  several  years 
of  conscientious  study  and  review  by 
HCFA  and  I  commend  them  on  their 
approach  to  this  complex  matter. 

There  is,  however,  an  oversight  in 
these  regulations  with  respect  to  cov- 
erage for  children's  heart  transplants. 
Be<»use  HCFA  wanted  experienced 
centers,  they  did  not  allow  consortia. 
The  rationale  behind  this  is  that  a 
heart  transplant  program  requires  ex- 
perience and  a  substantial  commit- 
ment of  resources  and  staff,  and  this  Is 
best  and  most  accountably  done  by  an 
individual  facility.  The  regulations 
also  require  that  the  facility  have 
reached  a  certain  level  of  experience 
and  excellence  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  heart  transplants  per- 
formed, and  the  overall  survival  rate 
for  this  surgery.  While  in  my  opinion 
this  is,  overall,  a  sound  policy,  it  un- 
fortunately does  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  unique  circumstances  of 
pediatric  heart  transplant  facilities. 

Because  few  children— less  than  a 
dozen  a  year— are  (»ndidates  for  heart 
transplants,  no  pediatric  transplant  fa- 
cility in  the  country  has  the  experi- 
ence on  its  own  to  qualify  under  the 
current  regulations.  Presently,  all  of 
the  pediatric  facilities  that  perform 
transplants  do  so  in  conjunction  with 
an  established  adult  facility.  In  some 
cases,  the  two  hospitals  actually 
adjoin.  Given  the  blessedly  small 
number  of  children  in  need  of  this  sur- 
gery, a  joint  program  seems  lilte  the 
optimal  way  to  provide  the  best  care 
available.  Under  the  current  regula- 
tions, however,  this  would  not  be  reim- 
bursable by  Medicare. 

A  child  in  surgery  requires  special- 
ized operating  facilities  and  instru- 
ments and  specialized  pediatric  medi- 
cal staff.  But  current  regulations  limit 
the  option  for  a  Medicare  reimbursed 
heart  transplant  for  a  child  to  surgery 
performed  in  an  adult  facility.  For  no 
procedure  are  these  specialized  needs 
greater  than  for  a  heart  transplant. 
No  freestanding  pediatric  hospital 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  this 
program.  This  presents  the  pediatric 
facilities  with  an  untenable  choice: 
turn  away  Medicare  children,  or  swal- 
low the  $100,000-plus  bill  for  surgery 
and  immunosuppressive  treatments. 
The  problem  is  further  compounded 
by  the  tendency  of  State  Medicaid 
programs  and  third-party  payers  to 
adopt  the  provisions  specified  by  Med- 


icare. In  fact,  CHAMPUS  has  already 
adopted  the  Medicare  standards. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  allow 
Medicare  certifi<»tion  for  pediatric  fa- 
cilities whose  heart  transplant  pro- 
gram is  run  in  conjunction  with  an 
adult  facility.  The  adult  facility  must 
qualify  for  certification  Independent 
of  the  nimiber  of  surgeries  performed 
in  the  pediatric  facility.  This  legisla- 
tion further  provides  that  these  facili- 
ties operate  one  unified  program,  shar- 
ing the  same  transplantation  surgical 
teams,  organ  procurement  program, 
patient  protocol,  and  oversight  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  children's  facility 
must  demonstrate  sufficient  commit- 
ment of  resources  and  staff  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  pediatric  trans- 
plant patients. 

I  believe  the  logic  behind  this  bill  is 
clear  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure  which  would  ensure 
that  Medicare's  policy  on  heart  trans- 
plants is  consistent  for  both  adults 
and  children.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1451.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  veter- 
ans' benefits  for  former  prisoners  of 
war:  to  the  Committee  on  Veteran's 
Affairs. 

VETERANS  BENEPITS  POR  PORMER  PRISONERS  OP 
WAR 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  I  have  joined  with  my  colleagues 
in  support  of  former  servicemen  and 
women  who  were  held  as  prisoners  of 
war.  T(xiay  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  presumption  of  serv- 
ice-connection for  ex-prisoners  of  war 
who  suffer  from  peripheral  neuropa- 
thy, spastic  colon,  peptic  or  duodenal 
ulcers,  and  to  expand  dental  benefits 
for  ex-POW's. 

Let  me  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
the  particular  importance  of  this  legis- 
lation. American  servicemen  who  were 
held  by  our  enemies  suffered  extreme 
deprivation.  Many  suffered  malnutri- 
tion, and  what  food  they  did  receive 
was  of  the  worst  quality.  Today  they 
face  a  variety  of  colon  problems,  as 
well  as  ulcers.  When  our  POW's  were 
released  from  captivity,  our  enemies 
were  not  kind  enough  to  provide  medi- 
cal records.  Years  later,  when  ex- 
POW's  face  severe  health  problems, 
they  caimot  receive  service-connected 
care  because  they  carmot  completely 
prove  that  their  injuries  occurred 
while  in  enemy  prison  camps. 

For  that  reason,  my  legislation  cre- 
ates a  presumption  of  service  connec- 
tion for  ex-prisoners  of  war  who  suffer 
from  peripheral  neuropathy,  spastic 
colon,  and  peptic  or  duodenal  ulcers. 
In  addition,  the  bill  reduces  the  in- 
ternment period  required  for  VA 
dental  care  from  6  months  to  90  days. 
This  last  provision  is  particularly 
needed.  It  did  not  take  6  months  for  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  be  kicked  In  the 
face,  or  take  a  rifle  butt  in  the  mouth. 


But  the  VA  won't  provide  dental  care 
to  the  ex-prisoner  of  war  if  he  was  not 
held  for  at  least  6  months.  So  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  we  provide 
this  reduction  in  the  incarceration  re- 
quirement. 

Senator  Graham  and  Senator  Cran- 
ston have  already  developed  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject.  I  commend  them 
for  their  bill,  and  want  them  to  know 
that  I  support  their  effort.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  legislation  contains  sever- 
al limitations  which  will  not  provide 
the  level  of  case  which  these  men  and 
women  deserve.  S.  1365  does  not  pro- 
vide for  further  dental  coverage,  does 
not  cover  spastic  colon,  and  limits 
peptic  ulcer  coverage  to  those  whose 
disorders  were  manifest  within  10 
years  of  incarceration.  Unfortunately, 
many  ex-prisoners  of  war  did  not  show 
symptoms  for  many  years.  Thousands 
of  these  men  and  women  were  so  glad 
to  be  home  from  the  camps  that  they 
did  not  report  their  conditions  to  the 
medical  authorities  until  many  years 
had  gone  by. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  that 
these  provisions  have  little  cost  associ- 
ated with  them.  There  are  only  some 
80,000  former  prisoners  of  war  still 
alive,  and  their  numbers  are  dwin- 
dling. I  believe  we  owe  these  men  and 
women  a  great  deal— the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  provide  them  with  adequate 
health  care  in  their  later  years. 

This  bill  is  urgently  needed  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  assist  me  in 
getting  these  presumptions  of  service- 
connection  enacted.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  appear  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1451 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted, 

SECTION    1.    improved    BENEFrTS    FOR    FORMER 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

(a)  Presumption  op  Service  Connection 
POR  (Certain  Disabilities.— Section  312(b) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ID;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (12)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

"(13)  peripheral  neuropathy, 

"(14)  spastic  colon,  or 

"(15)  peptic  or  duodenal  ulcers.". 

(b)  Internment  Period  Required  por  VA 
Dental  Care.— Section  612(b)(1)(G)  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "six 
pionths"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "90 
days". 

(c)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1987.» 


By  Mr.  RIEGEL,  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Banking,   Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.   1452.  An  original  bill  to  amend 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934.  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935, 


the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  and 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to 
make  technical  clarifying,  and  con- 
forming amendments,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

securities  law  technical  amendments  act 
•  Mr.  RIEGEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  24.  1987  the  Banking  Committee, 
by  voice  vote,  adopted  this  budget  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  technical 
amendments  to  the  securities  laws. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  2-year  authori- 
zation in  the  amoimts  of  $158.6  and 
$172.2  million  which  would  result  in 
an  additional  increase  of  $4.7  and  $3.2 
million  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
to  the  funding  requested  by  the  SEC 
in  its  authorization  submission.  These 
recommended  increases  reflect  the 
budget  request  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion prior  to  cuts  made  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  In  view  of 
its  limited  growth  over  the  last  several 
years,  the  resources  originally  request- 
ed by  the  SEC  are  justifiable  in  order 
to  meet  the  agency's  responsibilities  in 
the  current  regulatory  envirorunent. 

This  Increase  is  warranted  in  light  of 
the  limited  resource  growth  at  the 
Commission  since  1980  while  the  secu- 
rities markets  have  experienced  record 
growth  and  increased  complexity 
during  the  same  period.  In  addition  to 
widespread  growth  in  the  capital  mar- 
kets, the  SEC  has  prosecuted  an  in- 
creased number  of  significant  securi- 
ties fraud  cases  in  recent  years.  Addi- 
tional resources  are  needed  to  enforce 
the  laws  and  provide  for  increased  au- 
tomation at  the  Commission,  and  to 
provide  for  limited  funding  increases 
in  areas  other  than  enforcement  and 
automation— such  as  market  regtila- 
tion,  investment  management,  corpo- 
rate finance  and  enforcement  manage- 
ment. Significant  issues  regarding  the 
adequacy  of  the  SEC's  resources  were 
raised  at  hearings  before  the  Securi- 
ties Subcommittee  in  February  and 
May  by  witnesses  from  the  securities 
industry,  the  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity, and  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

This  authorization  is  for  2  years 
rather  than  3  in  order  to  allow  Con- 
gress to  more  periodically  review  and 
oversee  the  activity  and  budget  proc- 
ess at  the  Commission.  The  limited 
amounts  restored  to  the  SEC's  budget 
in  addition  to  the  requested  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  are  not  ex- 
cessive—especially since  the  Commis- 
sion anticipates  that  its  total  fee  reve- 
nue will  continue  to  far  exceed  its  op- 
erating budget  (luring  the  authoriza- 
tion period. 

The  bill  also  includes  technical 
amendments  as  required  by  SEC 
Chairman  Shad  at  the  authorization 
hearing  on  May  13.  The  amendments 
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make  technical,  clarifying  and  con- 
forming changes  to  the  securities  laws, 
including  clarifying  the  enforcement 
capabilities  of  the  SEC  and  other 
agencies  over  transfer  agents. 

These  amendments  were  originally 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  1983  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Timothy  E. 
WiHTH,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Telecom- 
mimications.  Consumer  Protection, 
and  Finance.  An  updated  version  of 
the  bill  was  reintroduced  by  Chairman 
WiRTH  in  March  1985  as  H.R.  1604  and 
by  Senator  D'Amato  as  S.  920. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recori)  directly  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1452 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Securities  Law 
Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1987". 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  OP 
SECURITIES  ACT  OP  1933 

Sec.  101.  Section  2(5)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77»X5))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Pederal  Trade  Commission" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission". 

Sec.  102.  Section  2(6)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77b(6»  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Canal  Zone.". 

Sbc.  103.  Section  3(a)(1)  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77c(aMl))  is  amended 
by  striking  all  that  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Reserved." 

Sec.  104.  Section  3(aK5KA)  of  the  Securi- 
Oes  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77c(a)(5)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  except  that  the 
foregoing  exemption  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  such  security  where  the 
issuer  takes  from  the  total  amount  paid  or 
deposited  by  the  purchaser,  by  way  of  any 
fee.  cash  value  or  other  device  whatsoever, 
either  upon  termination  of  the  investment 
at  maturity  or  before  maturity,  an  aggre- 
gate amount  in  excess  of  3  per  centum  of 
the  face  value  of  such  security". 

Sec.  105.  Section  6(e)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77f(e))  is  repealed. 

Sec.  106.  Section  9(a)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  (15  VJS.C.  771(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "court 
of  appeals": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  filing  in  such 
court"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  filing  in  such  Court":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "sections  239  and  240  of 
the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.S.C.,  title 
28.  sees.  346  and  347)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  1254  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code". 

Sec.  107.  Section  19(c)  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77s(c))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
other  person  shall  be  required  to  establish 
any  procedures  not  specifically  required  by 
the  securities  laws,  as  that  term  is  defined 
in   section   3(aH47)   of   the   Securities   Ex- 


change Act  of  1934.  or  by  chapter  5  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  in  connection  with 
cooperation,  coordination,  or  consultation 
with— 

"(A)  any  association  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (3)  or  any  conference  or  meet- 
ing referred  to  in  paragraph  (4),  while  such 
association,  conference,  or  meeting  is  carry- 
ing out  activities  in  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection:  or 

"(B)  any  forum,  agency,  or  organization, 
or  group  referred  to  in  section  503  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Incentive  Act  of 
1980,  while  su'-h  forum,  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  group  is  carrying  out  activities  in 
furtherance  of  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion 503. 

As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  terms  'asso- 
ciation', 'conference',  'meeting',  'forum' 
'agency',  'organization',  and  'group'  include 
any  committee,  subgroup,  or  representative 
of  such  entities.". 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  20(b)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77t(b))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  any  person  is  engaged  or  about  to 
engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  which  consti- 
tute or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  or  of  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  authority  thereof,  the 
Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  bring  an 
action  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  United  States  court  of  any  Terri- 
tory, to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and 
upon  a  proper  showing,  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction  or  restraining  order  shall 
be  granted  without  bond.". 

(b)  Section  20(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
77t(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Upon  application  of  the  Commission, 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  courts  of  any  Territory 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  writs  of  man- 
damus commanding  any  person  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  any  order 
of  the  CoRunission  made  in  pursuance 
thereof.". 

Sec.  109.  Section  22(a)  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  193C  (15  U.S.C.  77v(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "United  States,  the"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  and": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  and  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia": and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "sections  128  and  240  of 
the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.S.C,  title 
28,  sees.  225  and  347)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sections  1254.  1291,  1292,  and  1294 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,". 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  OP 
SECURITIES  EXCHANGE  ACT  OP  1934 

Sec.  201.  Section  3(a)(6)(C)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78c(aK6)(C))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  section  ll(k)  of  the  Pederal  Reserve 
Act,  as  amended"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  the  authority  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  pursuant  to  the  first 
section  of  Public  Law  87-722  (12  U.S.C. 
92a)". 

Sec.  202.  Section  3(a)(16)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)(16)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Canal 
Zone,". 

Six.  203.  Section  3(a)(22)(B)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78c(a)(22)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "association  or  any" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "association,  or 
any":  and 


(2)  by  striking  out  "own  behalf  In"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "own  behalf,  in". 

Sec.  204.  Section  3(aK34KC)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78c(aH34KC))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"state"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "State". 

Sec.  205.  Section  3(a)(39KB)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78c(a)(39)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "months,  revoking"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "months,  or  revok- 
ing": and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "barring  his"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "barring  or  suspend- 
ing for  a  period  not  exceeding  12  months 
his". 

Sec.  206.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (46)  the 
following: 

"(47)  The  term  'securities  laws'  means  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77a  et  seq.). 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
U.S.C.  78a  et  seq.),  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935  (IS  U.S.C.  79a  et 
seq.),  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939  (15 
U.S.C.  77aaa  et  seq.),  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-l  et  seq.), 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80b  et  seq.),  and  the  Securities  Inves- 
tor Protection  Act  of  1970  (15  U.S.C.  78aaa 
et  seq.).":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(49)  The  term  'person  associated  with  a 
transfer  agent'  and  'associated  person  of  a 
transfer  agent'  mean  any  person  (except  an 
employee  whose  functions  are  solely  cleri<»l 
or  ministerial)  directly  engaged  in  the  man- 
agement, direction,  supervision,  or  perform- 
ance of  any  of  the  transfer  agent's  activities 
with  respect  to  transfer  agent  functions, 
and  any  person  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
trolling such  activities  or  controlled  by  the 
transfer  agent  in  connection  with  such  ac- 
tivities.". 

Sec.  207.  Section  4  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78d)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever  any  fee  is  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  any 
provision  of  the  securities  laws  or  any  other 
law,  the  Commission  may  provide  by  rule 
that  such  fee  shall  be  paid  in  a  manner 
other  than  in  cash.". 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
4  (15  U.S.C.  78d)  the  following  new  sections: 

"delegation  or  ruNcrioNS  by  commission 
"Sec.  4A.  (a)  In  addition  to  its  existing  au- 
thority, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate, by  published  order  or  rule,  any  of  its 
functions  to  a  division  of  the  Commission, 
an  individual  Commissioner,  an  administra- 
tive law  judge,  or  an  employee  or  employee 
board,  including  functions  with  respect  to 
hearing,  determining,  ordering,  certifying, 
reporting,  or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any 
work,  business,  or  matter.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  supersede  the 
provisions  of  section  556(b)  of  title  5,  or  to 
authorize  the  delegation  of  the  function  of 
rulemaking  as  defined  in  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
with  reference  to  general  rules  as  distin- 
guished from  rules  of  particular  applicabil- 
ity, or  of  the  making  of  any  rule  pursuant  to 
section  19(c)  of  this  title. 
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"(b)  With  resiKyt  to  the  delegation  of  any 
of  its  functions,  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
retain  a  discretionary  right  to  review  the 
action  of  any  such  division  of  the  Commis- 
sion, individual  Commissioner,  administra- 
tive law  judge,  employee,  or  employee 
board,  upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  peti- 
tion of  a  party  to  or  intervenor  in  such 
action,  within  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Conunission  by  rule  shall 
prescribe.  The  vote  of  one  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  sufficient  to  bring  any 
such  action  before  the  Cormnission  for 
review.  A  person  or  party  shall  be  entitled 
to  review  by  the  Commission  if  he  or  it  is 
adversely  affected  by  action  at  a  delegated 
level  which  ( 1 )  denies  any  request  for  action 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)  or  section  8(c)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  12(d)  of  this  title:  (2)  sus- 
pends trading  in  a  security  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 12(k)  of  this  title:  or  (3)  is  pursuant  to 
any  provision  of  this  title  in  a  case  of  adju- 
dication, as  defined  in  section  551  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  not  required  by  this 
title  to  be  determined  on  the  record  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  (except 
to  the  extent  there  is  involved  a  matter  de- 
scribed in  section  554(a)(1)  through  (6;  of 
such  title  5). 

"(c)  If  the  right  to  exercise  such  review  is 
declined,  or  if  no  such  review  is  sought 
within  the  time  stated  in  the  rules  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission,  then  the  action  of 
any  such  division  of  the  Commission,  indi- 
vidual Commissioner,  administrative  law 
judge,  employee,  or  employee  board,  shall, 
for  all  purposes,  including  appeal  or  review 
thereof,  be  deemed  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
ASSIGNMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  TO  CHAIRMAN 

"Sec.  4B.  In  addition  to  the  functions 
transferred  by  the  provisions  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  10  of  1950  (64  Stat. 
1265),  there  are  hereby  transferred  from 
the  Commission  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  assignment  of  Com- 
mission personnel,  including  Commissioners, 
to  perform  such  functions  as  may  have  been 
delegated  by  the  Commission  to  the  Com- 
mission personnel,  including  Commissioners, 
pursuant  to  section  4A  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  Act  of  August  20,  1962  (Public 
Law  87-592:  76  Stat.  394 )  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  209.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
6(c)(2)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (15  U.S.C.  78f(c)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "protection  shall"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "protection  of  investors 
shall". 

Sec.  210.  Section  6(c)(3)(A)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78f(c)(3)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "as- 
sociation" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as- 
sociated". 

Sec.  211.  Section  6(c)(4)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78f(c)(4))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may  (A)  limit" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may  limit 
(A)". 

Sec.  212.  Section  6(e)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78f(e))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (4)  of  this 
section"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion": 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  thereof 
and  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (3):  and 
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(3)  in  paragraph  (3)(E)  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed )- 

(A)  by  strilcing  out  "fixes"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fixing": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (4)(A)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (4)(B)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph". 

Sec.  213.  Section  UA  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78k-l)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "transaction"  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "transactions":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  everything  after  the 
first  sentence  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(c). 

Sec.  214.  Sections  llA(e)  and  12(m)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78k-l(e)  and  78«m))  are  repealed. 

Sec.  215.  Section  13(c)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "thereof  of"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "thereof". 

Sec.  216.  Section  13(h)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m(h))  is 
repealed. 

Sec.  217.  Section  15(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78o(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiduciary,  or  any"  in 
clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiduciary, 
transfer  agent,  or"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(C)  is  permanently  or  temporarily  en- 
joined by  order,  judgment,  or  decree  of  anv 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  from  acting 
as  an  investment  adviser,  underwriter, 
broker,  dealer,  municipal  securities  dealer, 
government  securities  broker,  government 
securities  dealer,  transfer  agent,  or  entity  or 
person  required  to  be  registered  under  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  or  as  an  affili- 
ated person  or  employee  of  any  investment 
company,  bank,  insurance  company,  or 
entity  or  person  required  to  be  registered 
under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  or 
from  engaging  in  or  continuing  any  conduct 
or  practice  in  connection  with  any  such  ac- 
tivity, or  in  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  any  security.": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "'or  seeking  to  become 
associated,"  In  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"seeking  to  become  associated,  or.  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  misconduct,  associated 
or  seeking  to  become  associated";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "17A(b)(4)(B)"  in  para- 
graph (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"17A(b)(4)(A)  ". 

Sec.  218.  Section  15B(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78o- 
4(b)(2)(C))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "security"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "securities"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  the  securities":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "burden  or  competi- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "burden 
on  competition". 

Sec.  219.  Section  15B(c)(4)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78o- 
4(c)(4))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Commission,  by  order,  shall 
censure  or  place  limitations  on  the  activities 
or  functions  of  any  person  associated,  seek- 
ing to  become  associated,  or,  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  misconduct,  associated  or  seek- 
ing to  be(»me  associated  with  a  municipal 


securities  dealer,  or  suspend  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  twelve  months  or  bar  any  such 
person  from  being  associated  with  a  munici- 
pal securities  dealer,  if  the  Commission 
finds,  on  the  record  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  that  such  censure,  plac- 
ing of  limitations,  suspension,  or  bar  is  in 
the  public  interest  and  that  such  person  has 
committed  any  act  or  omission  enumerated 
in  subparagraph  (A).  (D),  or  (E)  of  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  15(b)  of  this  title,  has 
been  convicted  by  any  offense  specified  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  such  paragraph  (4) 
within  10  years  of  the  commencement  of 
the  proceedings  under  this  paragraph,  or  is 
enjoined  from  any  action,  conduct,  or  prac- 
tice specified  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  such 
paragraph  (4).". 

Sec.  220.  Section  15B(c)(6)(A)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78o- 
4(c)(6)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"board "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Board". 

Sec.  221.  Section  17  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78q)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)(2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
for  a  clearing  agency,  transfer  agent,  or  mu- 
nicipal securities  dealer  for  which  the  Com- 
mission is  not  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  shall  file  with  the  Commission 
notice  of  the  commencement  of  any  pro- 
ceeding and  a  copy  of  any  order  entered  by 
such  appropriate  regulatory  agency  against 
any  clearing  agency,  transfer  agent,  munici- 
pal securities  dealer,  or  person  associated 
with  a  transfer  agent  or  municipal  securities 
dealer,  and  the  Commission  shall  file  with 
such  appropriate  regulatory  agency,  if  any, 
notice  of  the  commencement  of  any  pro- 
ceeding and  a  copy  of  any  order  entered  by 
the  Commission  against  the  clearing  agency, 
transfer  agent,  or  municipal  securities 
dealer,  or  against  any  person  associated 
with  a  transfer  agent  or  municipal  securities 
dealer  for  which  the  agency  is  the  appropri- 
ate regulatory  agency."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(f)(2)  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  in  providing  identifi- 
cation and  processing  functions,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  provide  the  Commission 
and  self-regulatory  organizations  designated 
by  the  Commission  with  access  to  all  crimi- 
nal history  record  information.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "parai;raphs  (1)  and 
(2)"  in  subsection  (f)(3)(A)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)". 

Sec.  222.  Section  17A  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78q-l)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by   inserting   after   "concerning  such 
transfer   agent"   in   subsection   (c)(2)   "and 
any  persons  associated  with  the  transfer, 
agent"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "thirty"  in  subsection 
(c)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "45": 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  of  subsection  (c)(3)  as  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B),  respectively,  of  new  sub- 
section (c)(4); 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)(3)(A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(3)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
for  a  transfer  agent,  by  order,  shall  deny 
registration  to,  censure,  place  limitations  on 
the  activities,  functions,  or  operations  of, 
suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding  12 
months,  or  revoke  the  registration  of  such 
transfer  agent,  if  such  appropriate  regula- 
tory agency  finds,  on  the  record  after  notice 
and    opportunity    for    hearing,    that   such 
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denial,  censure,  placing  of  limitations,  sus- 
pension, or  revocation  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  that  such  transfer  agent,  whether 
prior  or  subsequent  to  becoming  such,  or 
any  person  associated  with  such  transfer 
agent,  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  be- 
coming so  associated— 

"(A)  has  committed  or  omitted  any  act 
enumerated  in  subparagraph  (A),  (D),  or  (E) 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  15<b)  of  this 
title,  has  been  convicted  of  any  offense  spec- 
ified in  subparagraph  (B)  of  such  paragraph 
(4)  within  ten  years  of  the  commencement 
of  the  proceedings  under  this  paragraph,  or 
is  enjoined  from  any  action,  conduct,  or 
practice  specified  in  subparagraph  (C)  of 
such  paragraph  (4):  or 

"(B)  is  subject  to  an  order  entered  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection  barring  or  suspending  the 
right  of  such  person  to  be  associated  with  a 
transfer  agent.": 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (cH4KB) 
(as  redesignated)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph; 

"(C)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
for  a  transfer  agent,  by  order,  shall  censure 
or  place  limitations  on  the  activities  or  func- 
tions of  any  person  associated,  seeking  to 
become  associated,  or,  at  the  time  of  the  al- 
leged misconduct,  associated  or  seeliing  to 
b»H»me  associated  with  the  transfer  agent, 
or  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months  or  bar  any  such  person  from  being 
associated  with  the  transfer  agent,  if  the  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agency  finds,  on  the 
record  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  that  such  censure,  placing  of  limi- 
tations, suspension,  or  bar  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  that  such  person  has  commit- 
ted or  omitted  any  act  enumerated  in  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (D).  or  (E)  or  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  15(b)  of  this  title,  has  been  con- 
victed of  amy  offense  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  such  paragraph  (4)  within  ten 
years  of  the  commencement  of  the  proceed- 
ings under  this  paragraph,  or  is  enjoined 
from  any  action,  conduct,  or  practice  speci- 
fied In  subparagraph  (C)  of  such  paragraph 
(4).  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person  as  to 
whom  such  an  order  suspending  or  barring 
him  from  being  associated  with  a  transfer 
agent  is  in  effect  willfully  to  become,  or  to 
be.  associated  with  a  transfer  agent  without 
the  consent  of  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  that  entered  the  order  and  the  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agency  for  that  trans- 
fer agent.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  trans- 
fer agent  to  permit  such  a  person  to 
become,  or  remain,  a  person  associated  with 
it  without  the  consent  of  such  appropriate 
regulatory  agencies,  if  the  transfer  agent 
knew,  or  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care 
should  have  known,  of  such  order.  The 
Commission  may  establish,  by  rule,  proce- 
dures by  which  a  transfer  agent  reasonably 
can  determine  whether  a  person  associated 
or  seeking  to  become  associated  with  it  is 
subject  to  any  such  order,  and  may  require, 
by  rule,  that  any  transfer  agent  comply 
with  such  procedures.": 

(6)  by  striking  out  "clearing  agency  or 
transfer  agent"  in  subsection  (dHSMB)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clearing  agency, 
transfer  agent,  or  person  associated  with  a 
transfer  agent":  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  "or  transfer  agent"  in 
subsection  (dK4),  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  transfer  agent,  or  person  associat- 
ed with  a  transfer  agent,". 

Sbc.  223.  Section  21  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78u)  is  amend- 
ed— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "Wherever"  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Whenever": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia," 
in  subsection  (e);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (g). 

Sec.  224.  Section  23(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  n.S.C.  78w(a))  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "or"  before  "any  self-regu- 
latory organization"  in  the  last  sentence  of 
I>aragraph  ( 1 ):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "shall"  after  "section 
19(b)  of  this  title."  in  paragraph  (3). 

See.  225.  Section  23(b)(4)(P)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78w(b)(4KP))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the". 

Sec.  226.  Section  27  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78aa)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.": and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sections  128  and  240  of 
the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.S.C.  title 
28.  sees.  225  and  347)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sections  1254.  1291.  1292.  and  1294 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code". 

See.  227.  Section  28(c)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78bb(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "self-regulatory  or- 
ganization or  a  member  thereof"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "self-regulatory  organiza- 
tion on  a  member  thereof". 

Sec.  228.  Section  28(d)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78bb(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "change  is  benefi- 
cial" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "change 
in  beneficial". 

Sec.  229.  Section  28(e)(1)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78bb(eKl)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Amendments  in 
1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Amend- 
ments of  1975". 

Sec.  230.  Section  211  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78jJ)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 
TITLE    III— AMENDMENTS   OP   PUBLIC 

UTILITY    HOLDING    COMPANY    ACT 

OF  1935 

Sec.  301.  Section  8  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  (15  U.S.C. 
79h)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "otherwise. 
— "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "otherwise 

Sec.  302.  Section  18  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  (15  U.S.C. 
78r)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (e)  and  (f ),  respectively:  and 

(2)  in  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated), by  striking  out  ".  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,". 

Sec.  303.  Section  24  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  (15  U.S.C. 
78x)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sections 
239  and  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amend- 
ed (U.S.C..  tiUe  28.  sees.  346  and  347)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  1254  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code". 

Sec.  304.  Section  25  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  (15  U.S.C. 
79y)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  the  district  court  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia,": and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sections  128  and  240  of 
the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.S.C..  title 
28,  sees.  225  and  347).  and  section  7.  as 
amended,  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  es- 


tablish a  court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia',  approved  February  9,  1893  (D.C. 
Code,  title  18.  sec.  26) "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sections  1254.  1291.  1292.  and  1294 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code". 

Sec.  305.  Section  30  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  (15  UJS.C. 
79z-4)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof. 

TITLE  IV-AMENDMENT  OF  TRUST 
INDENTURE  ACT  OP  1939 

Sec.  401.  Section  303(4)  of  the  Trust  In- 
denture Act  of  1939  (15  U.S.C.  77ccc(4))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "undertakng"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "undertaking". 

Sec.  402.  Section  303(12)  of  the  Trust  In- 
denture Act  of  1939  (15  U.S.C.  77ccc(12))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(including  a  guaran- 
tor)" after  "person"  each  place  It  appears. 

TITLE  V-AMENDMENTS  OF 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY  ACT  OF  1940 
Sec.  501.  Section  2(a)(19)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
2(aK19))  is  amended  by  inserting  "complet- 
ed" before  "fiscal  years"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

Sec.  502.  Section  2(aK39)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
2(a)(39))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Canal  Zone.". 

Sec.  503.  Section  2(a)(48)(B)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
2(a)(48)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions S5(a)(l)  through  (3)"and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of 
section  55(a)". 

Sec.  504.  Section  3(c)(3)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (IS  U.S.C.  80a-3(cM3)> 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or"  after  "therefor.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  a  period  after  "guardian" 
and  striking  out  all  that  follows  through 
"principal  to  another  or  others.". 

Sec.  505.  Section  3(c)(7)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-3(cK7)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■"(7)  Reserved.". 

Sec.  506.  Section  3(cKll)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
3(c)(ll))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Code  of  1954"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Code  of  1988": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""or  which  holds  only 
assets  of  governmental  plans"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ":  or  any  governmental 
plan":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "trusts:"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■'trusts  'or  governmental 
plans,  or  both:". 

Sec.  507.  Section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-5(aK2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Close-end "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Closed-end". 

Sec.  508.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-6(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Canal  Zone,"  in 
paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (3),  (4).  and  (5)  as 
paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4),  respectively. 

Sec.  509.  Section  9  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-9)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  ( I )  and 
(2)  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  any  person  who  within  10  years  has 
been  convicted  of  any  felony  or  misdemean- 
or involving  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  se- 
curity or  arising  out  of  such  person's  con- 
duct u  an  underwriter,  broker,  dealer,  in- 
vestment    adviser,     municipal     securities 


dealer,  government  securities  broker,  gov- 
ernment securities  dealer,  transfer  agent,  or 
entity  or  person  required  to  be  registered 
under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  or  as 
an  affiliated  person,  salesman,  or  employee 
of  any  investment  company,  bank,  insur- 
ance company,  or  entity  or  person  required 
to  be  registered  under  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act: 

"(2)  any  person  who.  by  reason  of  any  mis- 
conduct, is  permanently  or  temporarily  en- 
Joined  by  order,  Judgment,  or  decree  of  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  from  acting 
as  an  underwriter,  broker,  dealer,  invest- 
ment adviser,  municipal  securities  dealer, 
government  securities  broker,  government 
securities  dealer,  transfer  agent,  or  entity  or 
person  required  to  be  registered  under  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  or  as  an  affili- 
ated person,  salesman,  or  employee  of  any 
investment  company,  bank,  insurance  com- 
pany, or  entity  or  person  required  to  be  reg- 
istered under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
or  from  engaging  in  or  continuing  any  con- 
duct or  practice  in  connection  with  any  such 
activity  or  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  any  security:  or". 

Sec.  510.  Section  12  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-12)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Treasury"  in  subsec- 
tion (d)(lKA)(Ui)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ""treasury": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "'it  reasonably  possible" 
in  subsection  (d)(1)(G)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "is  reasonably  possible":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "only  thereof"  in  sub- 
section (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thereof  only". 

Sec.  511.  Section  15  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-15)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(40)"  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(42)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (B)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma. 

Sec.  512.  Section  17  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-17)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence of  each  of  subsections  (h)  and  (i). 

Sec.  513.  Section  18(e)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-18(e)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1) 
and  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2),  respectively. 

Sec.  514.  Section  20  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (IS  U.S.C.  80a-20)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (d);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "at  any  time  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title"  in  subsection  (d). 

Sec.  515.  Section  21(b)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-21(b)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "to  the  extension 
or  renewal  of  any  such  loan  made  prior  to 
March  15.  1940.  or". 

Sec.  516.  Section  22  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-22)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (bK8)"  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)(6)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respective- 
ly: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  lSA(kK2)"  in 
subsection  (bK2)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  I9(c>"; 


(4)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (e)  a  comma  after  the  word  "re- 
demption" where  it  first  appears  and  where 
it  appears  for  the  third  time:  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (e). 

Sec.  517.  Section  24(d)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (IS  U.S.C.  80a-24(d)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  a  period  immediate- 
ly after  "issuer"  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  and  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
in  such  sentence. 

Sec.  518.  Section  26(b)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-26(b)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "intend"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "intended". 

Sec.  519.  Section  26(c)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-26(c)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "contract  of 
agreement"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"contract  or  agreement". 

Sec.  520.  Section  28(aK2)(B)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
28(a)(2)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph". 

Sec.  521.  Section  28(d)(2)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
28(d)(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  "of"  im- 
mediately before  "subsection  (a)". 

Sec.  522.  Section  36  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (IS  U.S.C.  80a-35)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "loans"  in  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "loads": 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c):  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)  (as  so  redesignated), 
by  striking  out  "through  (c)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""and  (b)". 

Sec.  523.  Section  42  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (IS  U.S.C.  80a-41)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  (d). 

Sec.  524.  Section  53  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (IS  U.S.C.  80a-52>  U 
amended  by  inserting  a  period  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof  immediately  after  "1941" 
and  by  striking  out  everything  that  follows 
in  such  sentence. 

Sec.  525.  Section  54(a)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-53(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "defined  in  sec- 
tions" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "defined 
in  section". 

Sec.  526.  Section  55(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
54(a)(1)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "de- 
scribed in  sections"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "descril>ed  In  section". 

Sec.  527.  Section  57(1)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (IS  U.S.C.  80a-S6(i»  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  17  (a)  and 
(d)"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 17". 

TITLE  VI— AMENDMENTS  OP 

INVESTMENT  ADVISERS  ACT  OP  1940 

Sec.  601.  Section  202(a)(19)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b- 
2(a)(19>)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Canal  Zone,". 

Sec.  602.  Section  203  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-3)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "transfer  agent,"  after  "fi- 
duciary." in  subsection  (e)(2)(B): 

(2)  by  inserting  "transfer  agent."  after 
'"government  securities  dealer,"  in  subsec- 
tion (e)(3): 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  seeking  to  become 
associated"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  seek- 


ing to  become  associated,  or.  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  misconduct,  associated  or  seek- 
ing to  become  associated":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  '"subsection  (d)"  in  sub- 
section (g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (c)  or  subsection  (e)". 

Sec.  603.  Section  205  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-<5)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"INVESTMEirr  ADVISORY  COIfTKACTS 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  No  investment  adviser, 
unless  exempt  from  registration  pursuant  to 
section  203(b),  shall  make  use  of  the  mails 
or  any  means  or  instrumentality  of  inter- 
state commerce,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
enter  into,  extend,  or  renew  any  Investment 
advisory  contract,  or  in  any  way  to  perform 
any  investment  advisory  contract  entered 
into,  extended,  or  renewed  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  if  such  contract— 

"(1)  provides  for  compensation  to  the  in- 
vestment adviser  on  the  basis  of  a  share  of 
capital  gains  upon  or  capital  appreciation  of 
the  funds  or  any  portion  of  the  funds  of  the 
client: 

"(2)  fails  to  provide,  in  substance,  that  no 
assignment  of  such  contract  shall  be  made 
by  the  investment  adviser  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  party  to  the  contract:  or 

"(3)  fails  to  provide,  in  substance,  that  the 
investment  adviser,  if  a  partnership,  will 
notify  the  other  party  to  the  contract  of 
any  change  in  the  membership  of  such  part- 
nership within  a  reasonable  time  after  such 
change. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not— 

"(1)  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  invest- 
ment advisory  contract  which  provides  for 
compensation  based  upon  the  total  value  of 
a  fund  averaged  over  a  definite  period,  or  as 
of  definite  dates,  or  taken  as  of  a  definite 
date: 

"(2)  apply  to  an  investment  advisory  con- 
tract with— 

"(A)  an  investment  company  registered 
under  title  I  of  this  Act,  or 

"(B)  any  other  person  (except  a  trast.  gov- 
ernmental plan,  collective  trust  fund,  or  sep- 
arate account  referred  to  in  section  3(cKll) 
of  title  I  of  this  Act),  provided  that  the  con- 
tract relates  to  the  investment  of  assets  in 
excess  of  SI  million, 

if  the  contract  provides  for  compensation 
based  on  the  asset  value  of  the  company  or 
fund  under  management  averaged  over  a 
specified  period  and  increasing  and  decreas- 
ing proportionately  with  the  investment 
performance  of  the  company  or  fund  over  a 
specified  period  in  relation  to  the  invest- 
ment record  of  an  appropriate  index  of  se- 
curities prices  or  such  other  measure  of  in- 
vestment performance  as  the  Commission 
by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  may  specify:  or 

"'(3)  apply  with  respect  to  any  investment 
advisory  contract  between  an  Investment  ad- 
viser and  a  business  development  company, 
as  defined  in  this  title,  if  (A)  the  compensa- 
tion provided  for  in  such  contract  does  not 
exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  realized  capital 
gains  upon  the  funds  of  the  business  devel- 
opment company  over  a  specified  period  or 
as  of  definite  dates,  computed  net  of  all  re- 
alized capital  losses  and  unrealized  capital 
depreciation,  and  the  condition  of  section 
61(a)(3)(B)(iii)  of  title  I  of  this  Act  is  satis- 
fied, and  (B)  the  business  development  com- 
pany does  not  have  outstanding  any  option, 
warrant,  or  right  issued  pursuant  to  section 
61(a)(3)(B)  of  title  I  of  this  Act  and  does  not 
have  a  profit-sharing  plan  described  in  sec- 
tion 57(n)  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 
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"(c)  For  purposes  of  pancraph  (2)  of  sub- 
tection  (b),  the  point  from  which  increases 
and  decreases  in  compensation  are  meas- 
ured shall  be  the  fee  which  is  paid  or  earned 
when  the  investment  performance  of  such 
company  or  fund  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
index  or  other  measure  of  performance,  and 
an  index  of  securities  prices  shall  be  deemed 
appropriate  unless  the  Commission  by  order 
shall  determine  otherwise. 

"(d)  As  used  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a),  'investment  advisory  con- 
tract' means  any  contract  or  agreement 
whereby  a  person  agrees  to  act  as  invest- 
ment adviser  to  or  to  manage  any  invest- 
ment or  trading  account  of  another  person 
other  than  an  investment  company  regis- 
tered under  title  I  of  this  Act.". 

Sk.  604.  Section  209  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-9)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  (d>. 

Sec.  605.  Section  21  Kb)  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-ll(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Federal  Regis- 
ter Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chap- 
ter 15  of  title  44.  United  SUtes  Code.". 

Sec.  606.  Section  213(a)  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-13(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  239  and 
240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  1254  of 
UUe  28.  United  SUtes  Code". 

Sec.  607.  Section  214  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-14)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  128  and 
240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended,  and 
section  7.  as  amended,  of  the  Act  entitled, 
'An  Act  to  establish  a  court  of  appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia',  approved  Febru- 
ary 9.  1893",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  1254.  1291.  1292.  and  1294  of  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code  ". 

TITLE  VII— AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  701.  Section  35  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78kk)  U 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"and"  immediately  after  "1982.": 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  ".  $158,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988.  and  $172,200,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1989  ":  and 

(3)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1989".* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stafford.  Mr.  Moymihan,  Mr. 
BuRDicK.    Mr.    Sanford.     Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Stemnis,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.   Lautenberg,   Mr.   Heflin, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Grassley,    Mr.    Cochran,    Mr. 
Rockefeller,    and    Mr.    Spec- 
ter): 
S.  1453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  more 
effective    assistance    in    response    to 
major  disasters  and  emergencies,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

MAJOR  DISASTER  REUEP  AND  EMERCEHCY 
ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  improve 
the  Federal  Government's  capability 
to  assist  municipalities  and  people  vic- 


timized by  natural  disasters.  I  am 
joined  in  this  effort  by  17  of  my  col- 
leagues as  original  cosponsors. 

This  legislation  addresses  a  vital 
issue  with  which  I  regret  that  I  am  far 
too  familiar.  In  the  past  few  years  sev- 
eral areas  of  my  home  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  devastated  by  a 
series  of  tornadoes  and  floods.  During 
this  period,  a  total  of  187  municipali- 
ties in  Pennsylvania  experienced  in 
excess  of  $15  million  in  eligible  dam- 
ages and  received  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion in  public  assistance  from  FEMA. 

Mr.  President,  whole  communities 
would  not  exist  today  were  it  not  for 
the  public  assistance  FEMA  has  pro- 
vided in  the  wake  of  natural  disasters. 
These  IcKalities  simply  do  not  have 
the  tax  base  to  restore  the  millions  of 
dollars  in  public  investment  made  over 
decades  which  can  be  destroyed  by  an 
act  of  God  in  a  single  hour  or  day. 
FEMA  is  the  only  agency  capable  of 
providing  the  large  scale  immediate  as- 
sistance communities  need  to  get  back 
on  their  feet  following  a  natural  disas- 
ter. This  bill  will  ensure  that  FEMA 
can  help  restore  basic  public  facilities 
and  can  help  provide  essential  services 
which  citizens  in  these  communities 
need  to  return  to  their  daily  business 
and  rebuild  their  lives  after  a  disaster. 

On  June  18.  1986,  this  essential 
source  of  assistance  was  jeopardized 
when  FEMA  published  proposed  regu- 
lations which  would  have  arbitrarily 
reduced  the  Federal  share  of  disaster 
relief  costs  associated  with  damage  to 
public  facilities— roads,  bridges, 
sewers,  and  the  like— from  the  current 
policy  of  75  percent  to  50  percent  and 
would  have  denied  eligibility  for  any 
such  assistance  to  communities  in 
which  the  total  damages  were  less 
than  $1  per  capita  for  all  of  the  resi- 
dents in  the  State. 

During  the  July  Fourth  recess  last 
summer,  I  held  four  public  hearings  in 
communities  in  my  State  that  had 
been  hit  by  disasters  to  find  out  about 
the  impact  these  proposed  reductions 
would  have  had  on  their  efforts  to  re- 
build public  structures  and  provide  for 
their  citizens.  Witnesses  included 
mayors,  borough  managers,  city  coun- 
cil members,  and  State  officials.  In 
Harrisburg.  in  Pittsburgh,  in  Scranton. 
and  in  Johnstown,  their  answers  were 
the  same.  The  reduction  of  FEMA  as- 
sistance as  stipulated  by  the  regula- 
tions would  have  rendered  these  com- 
munities wholly  unable  to  restore 
their  facilities  to  their  predisaster  con- 
dition. 

The  FEMA  regulations  would  have 
drastically  limited  both  the  number  of 
instances  and  the  amount  of  funds 
which  would  have  been  provided  to 
communities  hit  by  disasters.  Under 
the  $1  per  capita  threshold,  the  last 
six  Presidentially  declared  disasters  in 
Pennsylvania  would  not  have  qualified 
for  a  disaster  declaration  and  corre- 
sponding FEMA  assistance.  The  last 


federally  declared  disaster  would  have 
been  the  Johnstown  flood  in  1977. 

Reducing  the  Federal  share  to  50 
percent  would  have  cost  the  Common- 
wealth an  additional  $4.1  million  for 
public  assistance  in  1985.  Further- 
more, under  the  restrictive  $1  per 
capita  standard,  none  of  these  disas- 
ters would  have  qualified  for  public  as- 
sistance, leaving  the  State  and  local 
governments  to  shoulder  the  entire 
$15  million  in  damage  to  public  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  add  that 
Pennsylvania  is  by  no  means  the  only 
State  which  would  have  been  affected 
by  the  proposed  regulations:  61  of  the 
last  111  Presidentially  declared  disas- 
ters would  have  been  ruled  ineligible 
for  assistance.  Kentucky  reports  that 
it  would  never  have  received  Federal 
public  assistance  had  these  rules  been 
in  effect  when  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
was  enacted  in  1974.  The  new  formula 
would  have  reduced  by  73  percent  the 
number  of  recent  declarations  in 
FEMA  region  V,  which  includes  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  response  to  these  proposed  regu- 
lations, several  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
included  languages  in  the  fiscal  year 
1987  HUD  and  independent  agencies 
appropriations  bill  prohibiting  FEMA 
from  using  any  funds  to  implement 
them.  However,  this  prohibition, 
which  expires  on  September  30,  is  only 
a  stopgap  measure.  As  such,  there  con- 
tinues to  exist  a  need  for  the  Congress 
to  protect  communities  and  their  citi- 
zens from  potential  cutbacks  in  Feder- 
al disaster  relief  efforts. 

In  addition  to  codifying  current 
policy  on  cost  sharing  for  public  facili- 
ties, the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  addresses  comprehensively  the 
type  and  manner  disaster  relief  assist- 
ance to  be  provided  by  FEMA.  In 
doing  so,  it  incorporates  many  features 
of  legislation  developed  by  Senators 
Stafford,  Humphrey,  Burdick,  and 
others  in  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  that  the  Senate  ap- 
proved unanimously  in  the  97th  and 
98th  Congresses.  Last  fall,  the  Senate 
again  approved  a  similar  measure  that 
Senator  Lautenberg  and  I  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  highway  bill. 

This  year's  legislation  adds  to  this 
package  a  number  of  provisions  that 
address  additional  problems  which 
have  arisen  in  the  Federal  program  in 
such  areas  as  debris  removal,  grants 
for  training  State  and  local  officials, 
notification  procedures  for  citizens, 
temporary  housing  and  the  individual 
family  grant  program.  Many  of  these 
provisions  stem  from  the  field  hear- 
ings I  held  as  well  as  from  extensive 
work  that  has  been  done  by  our  col- 
league in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Congressman  Tom  Ridge  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  introduced  leg- 


islation to  which  my  bill  is  a  compan- 
ion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  and 
highlights  of  the  legislation  prepared 
by  Congressman  Ridge  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  im[>ortant  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1453 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  "nTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Major  Dis- 
aster Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1987". 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DISASTER  RELIEF 
ACT  OF  1974. 

Ebccept  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  a  provision  is  amended 
or  repealed,  such  amendment  or  repeal  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  that  provision 
of  the  DUaster  ReUef  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5121  etseq.). 

SEC  3.  MAJOR  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Repair  and  Restoration  of  Damaged 
Facilities.— Section  402  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"SEC.  402.  REPAIR.  RESTORATION.  AND  REPLACE- 
MENT OF  DAMAGED  FACILITIES. 

"(a)  Contributions  por  Public  Pacili- 
TiES.— The  President  may  make  contribu- 
tions to  State  and  local  governments  (in- 
cluding such  special  purpose  local  govern- 
ments as  levee  districts,  irrigation  districts, 
and  reclamation  districts)  for  the  repair, 
restoration,  reconstruction,  or  replacement 
of  public  facilities  of  SUte  or  local  govern- 
ments which  are  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster. 

"(b)  Contributions  for  Private  Nonprof- 
it Facilities.— The  President  may  make 
contributions  for  the  repair,  restoration,  re- 
construction, or  replacement  of  private  non- 
profit facilities  which  are  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  a  major  disaster. 

"(c)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
assistance  under  this  section  shall  be  not 
less  than  75  percent  of  the  net  eligible  cost 
of  restoration,  reconstruction,  or  replace- 
ment carried  out  under  this  section. 

"(d)  In  Lieu  Contribution.— In  any  case 
where  a  SUte  or  local  government  or  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization  determines  that 
the  public  welfare  would  not  be  best  served 
by  repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing,  or 
replacing  any  particular  public  facility 
owned  or  controlled  by  that  SUte  or  that 
local  government,  it  may  elect  to  receive,  in 
lieu  of  a  contribution  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b),  a  contribution  of  not  to  exceed  90 
percent  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing,  or  re- 
placing each  of  such  facilities.  Funds  con- 
tributed under  this  subsection  may  be  used 
to  repair,  restore,  or  expand  other  selected 
public  facilities,  to  construct  new  facilities, 
or  to  fund  hazard  mitigation  measures 
which  the  SUte  or  local  government  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  meet  a  need  for 
governmental  services  and  functions  In  the 
area  affected  by  the  major  disaster. 

"(e)  Definitions.— 

"(1)  Public  facility.— Por  purposes  of 
this  section  the  term  'public  facility' 
means— 

"(A)  any  publicly  owned  flood  control, 
navigation,  irrigation,  reclamation,  public 
power,    sewage    treatment    and    collection. 


water  supply  and  distribution,  watershed  de- 
velopment, or  airport  facility; 

"(B)  any  non-Pederal-aid  street,  road,  or 
highway: 

"(C)  any  other  public  building,  structure, 
or  system:  and 

""(D)  any  park. 

""(2)  Private  nonprofit  facility.- Por 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'private 
nonprofit  facility'  means  private  nonprofit 
educational,  utility,  emergency,  medical, 
and  custodial  care  facilities,  including  those 
for  the  aged  and  disabled,  and  such  private 
nonprofit  facilities  on  Indian  reservations. 

"(3)  Net  eligible  cost.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'net  eligible  cost'  in- 
cludes the  following: 

"(A)  Repair,  restoration,  reconstruc- 
tion. OR  replacement.— The  cost  of  repair- 
ing, restoring,  reconstructing,  or  replacing 
any  eligible  public  or  private  nonprofit  facil- 
ity on  the  basis  of  the  design  of  such  facility 
as  it  existed  immediately  prior  to  the  major 
disaster  and  in  conformity  with  current  ap- 
plicable codes,  specifications,  and  standards, 
including  floodplain  management  and 
hazard  mitigation  criteria  required  by  the 
President  or  by  the  CoasUl  Barrier  Re- 
sources Act  (16  U.S.C.  3501  et  seq.). 

"(B)  Administration.— Necessary  costs  of 
requesting.  obUining,  and  administering 
Federal  assistance,  based  on  a  percentage  of 
assistance  provided,  as  follows: 

"(i)  Total  eligible  costs  less  than 
$100,000.— For  applicants  whose  toUl  eligi- 
ble costs  equal  less  than  $100,000,  3  percent 
of  total  eligible  costs. 

"(ii)  Total  eligible  costs  less  than 
$1,000.000.— For  applicants  whose  toUl  eligi- 
ble costs  equal  $100,000  or  more  but  less 
than  $1,000,000.  $3,000  plus  2  percent  of 
total  eligible  costs. 

"(iii)  Total  eligible  costs  less  than 
$5,000.000.— For  applicants  whose  total  eligi- 
ble costs  equal  $1,000,000  or  more  but  less 
than  $5,000,000,  $21,000  plus  1  percent  of 
total  eligible  costs. 

"(iv)  Total  eligible  costs  over 
$5.000.000.— For  applicants  whose  total  eligi- 
ble costs  equal  $5,000,000  or  more,  $61,000 
plus  W  percent  of  total  eligible  costs. 

"(C)  National  guard.— The  costs  of  mobi- 
lizing and  employing  the  National  Guard 
for  performance  of  eligible  work. 

"(D)  Prison  labor.— The  coste  of  using 
prison  labor  to  perform  eligible  work,  in- 
cluding wages  actually  paid.  transporUtion 
to  a  worksite,  and  extraordinary  costs  of 
guards,  food,  and  lodging. 
•  "(E)  Reports  and  inspections  of  state 
employees.— Extraordinary  costs  for  prepa- 
ration of  damage  survey  reports,  final  in- 
spection reports,  project  applications,  final 
audits,  and  related  field  inspections  by  SUte 
employees,  including  overtime  pay  and  per 
diem  and  travel  expenses  of  such  employees, 
but  not  including  pay  for  regular  time  of 
such  employees. 

"(F)  Fringe  benefits  of  applicant's  em- 
ployees.—Fringe  benefits  on  base  and  over- 
time wages  for  an  applicant's  employees  and 
extra  hires  to  the  extent  that  such  benefits 
were  being  paid  before  the  disaster. 

"(O)  Facilities  under  construction.— 
The  cost  of  repairing,  restoring,  reconstruct- 
ing, or  replacing  facilities  under  construc- 
tion which  are  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster  and  which,  under  a  contract, 
are  the  owner's  responsibility  and  not  the 
contractor's  responsibility.". 

(b)  Debris  Removal— Section  403  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  Large  Lots.— The  President  shall 
issue  rules  which  provide  for  recognition  of 


differences  existing  among  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  lands  in  implemenution  of  this 
section  so  as  to  faciliute  adequate  removal 
of  debris  and  wreckage  from  large  lots  In  all 
instances. 

"(d)  Federai.  Share.— The  Federal  share 
of  assistance  under  this  section  shall  be  not 
less  than  75  percent  of  the  eligible  cost  of 
debris  removal  carried  out  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(c)  Temporary  Housing  Assistance.- 

(1)  Title  amendment.— Section  404  is 
amended  by  striking  the  title  and  "Sec. 
404."  and  inserting  "SEC.  404.  TEMPORARY 
HOUSING  assistance."  above  the  first  line 
of  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Provision  of  temporary  housing.- 
Section  404(a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Provision  of  Temporary  Housing.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  President  may— 

"(A)  provide,  by  purchase  or  lease,  tempo- 
rary housing  (including  unoccupied  habiU- 
ble  dwellings),  suitable  rental  housing, 
mobile  homes,  or  other  readily  fabricated 
dwellings  to  persons  who,  as  a  result  of  a 
major  disaster,  require  temporary  housing: 
and 

"(B)  reimburse  SUte  and  l(x»l  govern- 
ments for  the  cost  of  sites  provided  under 
paragraph  (2). 

""(2)  Mobile  home  site.— 

"(A)  In  general— Any  mobile  home  or 
other  readily  fabricated  dwelling  provided 
under  this  section  shall  whenever  possible 
be  located  on  a  site  which— 

"(i)  is  provided  by  the  SUte  or  local  gov- 
ernment; and 

""(ii)  has  utilities  in  place  provided  by  the 
SUte  or  local  government,  by  the  owner  of 
the  site,  or  by  the  occupant  who  was  dis- 
placed by  the  major  disaster. 

"■(B)  Other  sites.— Mobile  homes  and 
other  readily  fabricated  dwellings  may  be 
placed  on  sites  provided  by  the  President  if 
the  President  determines  that  such  sites 
would  be  more  economical  or  accessible 
than  sites  provided  under  paragraph  (A). 

"•(3)  Period.— Federal  financial  and  oper- 
ational assistance  under  this  section  shall 
continue  for  not  longer  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  the  major  disaster  declara- 
tion by  the  President,  unless  the  President 
determines  that  due  to  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  extend  such  18-month  period. 

"'(4)  F*ederal  share.— The  Federal  share  of 
assistance  under  this  section  shall  be  100 
percent  of  the  eligible  cost  of  such  assist- 
ance.". 

(3)  In  lieu  expenditures.— Section  404(c) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "In  Lieu  Expenditures.— 
"  after  "(c)"; 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  "mini- 
mal" and  inserting  ""expeditious";  and 

(C)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  ""major 
reconstruction  or  rehabiliution  of  damaged 
property."  and  inserting  "reconstruction  or 
rehabiliution  of  damaged  property  when 
the  cost  of  such  assistance  exceeds  the  cost 
of  other  applicable  types  of  housing.". 

(4)  Notification.— Section  404  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

■"(e)  Notification.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  President  shall 
notify  each  person  who  applies  for  assist- 
ance under  this  section  regarding  the  type 
and  amount  of  any  assistance  for  which 
such  person  qualifies. 

"(2)  Period  for  notification.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  whenever  practicable  notify  a 
person  under  this  subsection  within  7  days 
after  receipt  by  the  President  of  such  per- 
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aon's  application  for  aasiatance  under  this 
section. 

"(3)  IHTORMATIOM.— Notification  under 
this  subsection  shall  provide  information  re- 
garding— 

"(A)  all  forms  of  such  assistance  available; 

"(B)  any  specific  criteria  which  must  be 
met  to  qualify  for  each  type  of  assistance 
that  is  avalUble: 

"(C)  any  limitations  which  apply  to  each 
type  of  assistance:  and 

"(D)  the  address  and  telephone  number  of 
offices  responsible  for  responding  to— 

"(1)  appeals  of  determinations  of  eligibility 
for  assistance;  and 

"(ii)  requests  for  changes  in  the  t]rpe  or 
amount  of  assistance  provided. 

"(f)  LocATiOH.— Assistance  provided  under 
this  section  shall  account  for  the  location  of 
and  travel  time  to — 

"(1)  the  applicant's  place  of  business: 

"(2)  sch(x>ls  which  the  applicant  or  mem- 
bers of  the  applicant's  family  who  reside 
with  the  applicant  attend: 

"(3)  any  home  or  place  of  business  whose 
destruction  or  damage  is  the  result  of  the 
major  disaster  which  created  the  applicant's 
need  for  assistance  under  this  section;  and 

"(4)  crops  or  livestock  which  the  applicant 
tends  in  the  course  of  any  Involvement  in 
farming  which  provides  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  applicant's  annual  income.". 

(d)  National  EifviRONifKin'AL  Policy 
Act.— Section  405  (relating  to  application  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969)  is  repealed. 

(e)  Individual  and  Familt  Oramt  Pro- 
grams.— 

(1)  Title  AMZiTDifEifT:  authorizatiom  or 
MincATioif  projects.— Section  408  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  the  title  and  "Sec.  408.  (a)" 
and  inserting  "^EC.  408.  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
FAMILY  GRANT  PROGRAMS."  above  the  first 
line  of  text; 

(B)  by  inserting  "(a)  lit  Generai.— " 
before  the  first  sentence;  and 

(C)  by  strilung  "to  meet"  the  first  place  it 
occurs  and  inserting  "for  land  use  and  con- 
struction projects  designed  to  mitigate 
future  major  disaster-related  loss,  and  for 
meeting". 

(2)  Federal  share.— Section  408(b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share 
of  a  grant  to  an  individual  or  a  family  under 
this  section  shall  be  equal  to  75  percent  of 
the  actual  cost  of  meeting  an  expense  or  se- 
rious need  and  shall  be  only  on  condition 
that  the  remaining  25  percent  of  such  cost 
is  paid  to  such  individual  or  family  from 
funds  made  available  by  a  State.". 

(3)  Administrative  expenditures.— Sec- 
tion 408(d)  is  amended  by  striking  "3  per 
centum"  and  inserting  "10  percent". 

(4)  Section  408(e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Limit  on  Grants  to  Individual.— No 
individual  or  family  shall  receive  grants 
under  this  section  aggregating  more  than 
$10,000  with  respect  to  any  single  major  dis- 
aster. The  President  shall  annually  adjust 
such  $10,000  limit  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
rate  of  inflation,  as  such  changes  are  dem- 
onstrated by  changes  in  the  consumer  price 
index.". 

(f)  Crisis  Coxtnselinc.— Section  413  is 
amended  by  striking  "(through  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health)". 

(g)  Removal  op  Damaged  Timber  From 
Private  Lands.— Section  418(d)  is  repealed. 

(h)  Appeals;  Date  op  Eligibility;  Advance 
OP  State  Shark.- At  the  end  of  title  IV  add 
the  following: 


"SEC  4M.  APPEALS  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  Right  op  Appeal.— Any  decision  re- 
garding eligibility  for,  form,  or  amount  of 
assistance  under  this  title  may  be  appealed 
within  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  a  de- 
cision is  announced  regarding  the  award  or 
denial  of  award  of  such  assistance. 

"(b)  Period  por  Decision.— The  President 
shall  render  a  decision  regarding  an  appeal 
under  subsection  (a)  within  60  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Federal  official  desig- 
nated to  administer  such  appeals  receives 
notice  of  such  appeal. 

"(c)  Rules.— The  President  shall  issue 
rules  which  provide  for  the  fair  sind  impar- 
tial consideration  of  appeals  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"SEC  4Z1.  date  or  ELIGIBILmr. 

"Eligibility  for  Federal  assistance  provid- 
ed under  this  title  shall  begin  on  the  date— 

"(1)  of  the  occurrence  of  the  event  which 
results  in  a  declaration  by  the  President 
that  a  major  disaster  exists;  or 

"(2)  on  which  eligible  cost  are  incurred: 
whichever  is  earlier. 

"SEC  I2Z.  advance  OF  STATE  SHARE. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  any  case  where  an  el- 
igible applicant  or  a  State  is  unable  to  im- 
mediately assume  its  financial  responsibility 
under  cost  sharing  provisions  of  this  title 
the  President  may  advance  to  the  State  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  such  applicant's  or 
State's  share.  An  advance  under  this  section 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  periods  remaining  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  reimbursement 
period  of  the  advance. 

"(b)  Rules.- The  President  shall  issue 
rules  describing  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  advances  under  this  section 
may  be  made  or  cancelled. 

-SEC  423.  NU  LIMrrATION  ON  ASSISTANCE  ACCORD- 
ING TO  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA. 

"Except  as  specifically  provided  in  this 
title,  assistance  under  this  title  shall  not  be 
restricted  by  the  use  of  any  threshold,  slid- 
ing scale,  or  other  arbitrary  mechanism  or 
formula  which  acts  to  limit  assistance  to  a 
particular  geographic  area.". 

(1)  Procedure  por  Declaration;  General 
Federal  Assistance:  Essential  Assistance; 
Hazard  Mitigation.— Title  IV  is  amended— 

(1)  by  renumbering  sections  401  through 
423  in  order  as  sections  405  through  425; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  beginning  the  follow- 
ing: 

-SEC.  401.  PR(K'EDl  RE  FOR  DECLARATION. 

"(a)  Request  and  Declaration.— All  re- 
quests for  a  declaration  by  the  President 
that  a  major  disaster  exists  shall  be  made 
by  the  Governor  of  the  affected  State.  Such 
a  request  shall  be  based  on  a  finding  that 
the  disaster  is  of  such  severity  and  magni- 
tude that  effective  response  is  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  State  and  the  affected 
local  governments  and  that  Federal  assist- 
ance is  necessary.  As  part  of  such  request, 
and  as  a  prerequisite  to  major  disaster  as- 
sistance under  this  Act,  the  Governor  shall 
take  appropriate  response  action  under 
State  law.  The  Governor  shall  furnish  infor- 
mation on  the  nature  and  amount  of  State 
and  local  resources  which  have  been  or  will 
be  committed  to  alleviating  the  results  of 
the  disaster.  Based  on  the  request  of  a  Gov- 
ernor under  this  section,  the  President  may 
declare  that  a  major  disaster  or  an  emergen- 
cy exists. 


"SEC  4W.  GENERAL  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE. 

"In  any  major  disaster,  the  President 
may— 

"(1)  direct  any  Federal  agency,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  to  utilize  authori- 
ties and  resources  granted  to  it  under  other 
Acts  (including  personnel,  equipment,  sup- 
plies, facilities,  and  managerial,  technical, 
and  advisory  services)  in  support  of  State 
and  local  assistance  efforts; 

"(2)  coordinate  all  Federal  agencies  and 
voluntary  relief  or  disaster  assistance  orga- 
nizations providing  disaster  assistance,  and 
coordinate  Federal  assistance  with  State 
and  local  officials: 

"(3)  provide  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance to  affected  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for— 

"(A)  the  performance  of  essential  commu- 
nity services: 

"(B)  issuance  of  warning  of  risks  and  haz- 
ards; 

"(C)  dissemination  of  public  health  infor- 
mation; and 

"(D)  management,  control,  and  reduction 
of  immediate  threats  to  public  health  and 
safety;  and 

"(4)  assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  distribution  of  medicine,  food,  and  other 
consumable  supplies,  and  emergency  assist- 
ance. 

-SEC  4*3.  ESSENTIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  In  General.— Federal  agencies  may 
on  the  direction  of  the  President,  provide 
assistance  essential  to  meeting  immediate 
threats  to  life  and  property  resulting  from  a 
major  disaster,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Federal  resources,  generally.— Uti- 
lizing, lending,  or  donating  to  State  and 
local  governments  Federal  equipment,  sup- 
plies, facilities,  personnel,  and  other  re- 
sources, other  than  the  extension  of  credit, 
for  use  or  distribution  by  such  governments 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Medicine,  pood,  and  other  consuma- 
bles.—Distributing  or  rendering  through 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  the  Mennonite  Disaster  Serv- 
ice, and  other  relief  and  disaster  assistance 
organizations,  medicine,  food,  and  other 
consumable  supplies,  and  other  services  and 
assistance  to  disaster  victims. 

"(3)  Work  and  services  to  save  lives  and 
PROTECT  property.— Performing  on  public  or 
private  lands  or  waters  any  work  or  services 
essential  to  saving  lives  and  protecting  and 
preserving  property  or  public  health  and 
safety,  including— 

"(A)  debris  removal: 

"(B)  search  and  rescue,  emergency  medi- 
cal care,  emergency  mass  care,  emergency 
shelter,  and  direct  provision  of  food,  water, 
medicine,  and  other  essential  needs,  includ- 
ing movement  of  supplies  or  persons: 

"(C)  construction  of  temporary  bridges 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  emergency 
tasks  and  essential  community  services; 

"(D)  provision  of  tempor?  -cilities  for 
schools  and  other  essential  community  serv- 
ices; 

"(E)  warning  of  further  risks  and  hazards; 

"(F)  dissemination  of  public  information 
and  assistance  regarding  health  and  safety 
measures: 

"(G)  provision  of  technical  advice  to  State 
and  local  governments  on  disaster  manage- 
ment and  control;  and 

"(H)  reduction  of  immediate  threats  to 
life,  property,  and  public  health  and  safety. 

"(4)  Contributions.— Making  contribu- 
tions to  State  or  local  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 
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"(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share 
of  assistance  under  this  section  shall  be  not 
less  than  75  percent  of  the  eligible  cost  of 
such  assistance. 

-SEC  404.  HAZARD  MfnCATION. 

"The  President  may  contribute  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  hazard  mitigation 
measures  which  substantially  reduce  the 
risk  of  future  damage,  hardship,  loss,  or  suf- 
fering in  any  area  affected  by  a  major  disas- 
ter. Such  measures  shall  be  identified  fol- 
lowing the  evaluation  of  natural  hazards 
under  section  409  and  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  President.  The  total  of  contri- 
butions under  this  subsection  for  a  major 
disaster  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
sum  of  all  grants  made  under  this  title  for 
such  major  disaster.". 

(j)  Depinition  op  Major  Disaster. — Sec- 
tion 102(2)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Major  Disaster.— "Major  disaster' 
means  any  natural  catastrophe  (including 
any  hurricane,  tornado,  storm,  high  water, 
winddriven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsunami, 
earthquake,  volcanic  eruption,  landslide, 
mudslide,  snowstorm,  or  drought),  or,  re- 
gardless of  cause,  any  fire,  flood,  or  explo- 
sion, in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  which 
in  the  determination  of  the  President  causes 
damage  of  sufficient  severity  and  magnitude 
to  warrant  major  disaster  assistance  under 
this  Act  to  supplement  the  efforts  and  avail- 
able resources  of  States,  \ocxX  governments, 
and  disaster  relief  organizations  in  alleviat- 
ing the  damage,  loss,  hardship,  or  suffering 
caused  thereby.". 

(k)  Title  Amendment.— The  title  of  title 
IV  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  IV-MAJOR  DISASTER 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS". 

(1)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  605.— Section  605  is  amended 
by  striking  "408"  and  inserting  "411". 

(2)  Section  311(b).— Section  311(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  402  and  404 
of". 

(3)  Section  314. — Section  314  is  amended 
by  striking  "section  402"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "section  406". 

(4)  Section  408.— Section  408(d)(2)  (as  re- 
numbered by  this  section)  is  amended  by 
striking  In  the  third  sentence  "in  emergen- 
cies or". 

SEC   4.   federal  emergency   ASSISTANCE   PRO- 
CRAMS. 

(a)  Federal  Emergency  Assistance  Pro- 
grams.—Title  V  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TITLE  V— EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 
-SEC.  SOI.  PROCEDURE  FOR  DECLARATION. 

"(a)  Request  and  Declaration.— All  re- 
quests for  a  declaration  by  the  President 
that  an  emergency  exists  shall  be  made  by 
the  Governor  of  the  affected  State.  Such  a 
request  shall  be  based  on  a  finding  that  the 
situation  is  of  such  severity  and  magnitude 
that  effective  response  is  beyond  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  State  and  the  affected  local 
governments  and  that  Federal  assistance  is 
necessary.  As  a  part  of  such  request,  and  as 
a  prerequisite  to  emergency  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  Governor  shall  take  ap- 
propriate action  under  State  law  and  direct 
execution  of  the  State's  emergency  plan. 
The  Governor  shall  furnish  information  de- 
scribing the  State  and  local  efforts  and  re- 
sources which  have  been  or  will  be  used  to 
alleviate  the  emergency,  and  will  define  the 
type  and  extent  of  Federal  aid  required. 
Based  upon  such  Governor's  request,  the 
President  may  declare  that  an  emergency 
exists. 


"(b)  Certain  Emergencies  Involving  Fed- 
eral Primary  Responsibility.— The  Presi- 
dent may  exercise  any  authority  vested  in 
him  by  section  502  or  section  503  with  re- 
spect to  an  emergency  when  he  determines 
that  an  emergency  exists  for  which  the  pri- 
mary resp>onsibility  for  response  rests  with 
the  United  States  because  the  emergency  in- 
volves a  subject  area  for  which,  under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  exercises  exclusive  or  pre- 
eminent responsibility  and  authority.  The 
President  may  determine  that  such  an 
emergency  exists  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Governor  of  any  affected  State,  if 
practicable.  The  President's  determination 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  subsection 
(a). 

"SEC.  502.  GENERAL  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE. 

"In  any  emergency,  the  President  may— 

"(1)  direct  any  Federal  agency,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  to  utilize  its  au- 
thorities and  the  resources  granted  to  it 
under  Federal  law,  including  p>ersonnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and  manage- 
rial, technical  and  advisory  services,  in  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  emergency  assistance 
efforts  to  save  lives  and  to  protect  property, 
public  health  and  safety,  or  to  lessen  or 
avert  the  threat  of  catastrophe: 

"(2)  coordinate  all  Federal  agencies  and 
voluntary  assistance  organizations,  with 
State  and  local  officials: 

""(3)  provide  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance to  affected  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  performance  of  essential  com- 
munity services,  warning  of  risks  or  hazards, 
dissemination  of  public  information,  provi- 
sion of  health  and  safety  measures,  and 
management,  control,  and  reduction  of  im- 
mediate threats  to  public  health  and  safety; 

"(4)  provide  emergency  assistance  through 
Federal  agencies  without  cost  to  affected 
State  or  local  governments; 

""(5)  remove  debris  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  (other  than  cost  shar- 
ing provisions)  of  section  407;  and 

"(6)  assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  distribution  of  medicine,  food,  and  other 
consumable  supplies,  and  emergency  assist- 
ance. 

"SEC.  563.  AMOUNT  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  an  emergency,  when 
the  Federal  assistance  provided  pursuant  to 
section  502  of  this  title  is  inadequate,  the 
President  may  provide  assistance  equal  to 
100  percent  of  the  eligible  cost,  from  the 
date  of  the  emergency,  of  efforts  to  save 
lives  and  protect  property,  public  health 
and  safety,  or  to  lessen  or  avert  the  threat 
of  a  catastrophe. 

■"(b)  Limit  on  Amount  op  Assistance.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  subsection  (c),  total  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  for  a  single 
emergency  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000. 

"(2)  Additional  assistance.— The  limita- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be  ex- 
ceeded when  the  President  determines 
that— 

'"(A)  continued  emergency  assistance  is 
immediately  required; 

'"(B)  there  is  a  continuing  and  immediate 
risk  to  lives,  property,  public  health  or 
safety:  and 

""(C)  necessary  assistance  will  not  other- 
wise be  provided  on  a  timely  basis. 

'•(3)  Report.— Whenever  the  limitation  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  is  exceeded,  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  emergency  assist- 
ance requirements  and  shall  propose  addi- 
tional legislation  if  necessary.". 


(b)  Definition  op  Emergency.— Section 
102(1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Emergency.— "Emergency'  means  any 
occasion  or  instance  for  which,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  Federal  assist- 
ance is  needed  to  supplement  State  and 
\oca\  efforts  and  capabilities  to  save  lives 
and  to  protect  property,  public  health  and 
safety,  or  to  lessen  or  avert  the  threat  of  car 
tastrophe  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  313.— Section  313  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  subsection  (b);  and 

(B)  by  striking  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  313.". 

(2)  Section  314.— Section  314  is  amended 
by  striking  "or  section  803  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Ekxtnomic  Development  Act  of 
1965."  each  place  it  appears. 

SEC  S.  MAJOR  DISASTER  AND  EMERGENCY  ASSIST- 
ANCE ADMINISTRATION. 

^a)  Waiver  op  Conditions.— Section  302  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC    302.    WAIVER   OF   ADMINISTRA'HVE   CONDI- 
TIONS. 

"Any  Federal  agency  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  may.  if  so  requested  by 
the  applicant  State  or  local  authorities, 
modify  or  waive,  for  a  major  disaster,  such 
administrative  conditions  for  assistance  as 
would  otherwise  prevent  the  giving  of  assist- 
ance under  such  programs  if  the  Inability  to 
meet  such  conditions  is  a  result  of  the  major 
disaster.". 

(b)  Coordinating  Oppicers.— Section 
303(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  emergency"  after 
"major  disaster";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  "The  Federal  co- 
ordinating officer  shall  represent  the  Presi- 
dent in  coordinating  the  emergency  or  the 
major  disaster  response  and  recovery 
effort.". 

(c)  Use  op  Local  Firms  and  Individuals.- 
Section  310  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  emergency"'  after 
"major  disaster"  each  place  it  appears; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  "may 
be"  and  inserting  "are";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  "This  section 
shall  not  be  considered  to  restrict  the  use  of 
Department  of  Defense  resources  in  the 
provision  of  major  disaster  assistance  under 
this  Act.'". 

(d)  Priority  to  Certain  Applications  por 
Public  Facility  and  Public  Housing  As- 
sistance.—Section  313(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "rent"  and  inserting 
""income";  and 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  renum- 
bering subsequent  paragraphs  accordingly. 

(e)  Insurance.— Section  314  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  as  (b),  (c),  and  (d),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  beginning  the  follow- 
ing: 

■"(a)  Flood  Insurance.— As  a  condition  of 
assistance,  any  public  facility  and  private 
nonprofit  facility  which  is— 

"(1)  located  in  a  special  flood  hazard  area 
that  has  been  identified  for  more  than  one 
year  by  the  Director  pursuant  to  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  (43 
U.S.C.  4001  etseq.); 

"(2)  damaged  or  destroyed  by  flooding; 
and 

"(3)  otherwise  eligible  for  assistance  under 
section  406; 

must  be  covered  on  the  date  of  the  flood 
damage  by  flood  insurance.  Assistance 
under  section  406  for  any  such  facility  not 
so  covered  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
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of  benefits  equal  to  the  value  of  the  build- 
Inc  or  to  the  maximum  limit  of  coverage 
made  available  with  respect  to  the  particu- 
lar type  of  property  under  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968,  whichever  is 
less.". 

(f)  DupucATiON  OP  Benktits.— Section  315 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC  31S.  DUPLICATION  OF  BENEFITS. 

"(a)  III  Genkral.— Agencies  or  other  orga- 
nizations providing  Federal  assistance  for  a 
major  disaster  or  emergency  shall  assure 
that  no  person  receives  such  assistance  if 
such  person  receives  or  is  entitled  to  receive 
benefits  for  the  same  purposes  from  insur- 
ance or  any  other  source.  This  section  shall 
not  prohibit  the  provision  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  a  person  who  is  or  may  be  entitled 
to  receive  benefits  for  the  same  purposes 
from  another  source  if  such  person  has  not 
received  such  other  benefits  by  the  time  of 
application  for  Federal  assistance,  and  if 
such  person  agrees  to  repay  all  duplicative 
assistance  to  the  agency  or  organization 
providing  the  Federal  assistance.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  such  procedures  as  the 
President  considers  necessary  to  insure  uni- 
formity in  preventing  duplication  of  bene- 
fits. Receipt  of  partial  benefits  for  a  major 
disaster  or  emergency  shall  not  preclude 
provision  of  additional  Federal  assistance 
for  any  part  of  a  loss  or  need  for  which  ben- 
efits have  not  been  provided. 

"(b)  Rbcovery.— A  person  receiving  Feder- 
al assistance  for  a  major  disaster  or  emer- 
gency shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  to 
the  extent  that  such  assistance  duplicates 
benefits  available  to  the  person  for  the 
same  purpose  from  another  source.  The 
agency  or  other  organization  which  provid- 
ed the  duplicative  assistance  shall  collect 
such  duplicative  a.ssistance  from  the  recipi- 
ent in  accordance  with  the  Debt  Collection 
Act  of  1982  (5  U.S.C.  552a  et  seq.)  when  the 
head  of  such  agency  considers  it  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(c)  Assistance  not  Income.— Federal 
major  disaster  and  emergency  assistance 
provided  to  individuals  and  families  under 
this  Act,  and  comparable  disaster  assistance 
provided  by  States,  local  governments,  and 
disaster  assistance  organizations,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  income  or  a  resource  when 
determining  eligibility  for  or  benefit  levels 
under  federally  funded  income  assistance  or 
resource-tested  benefit  programs.". 

(g)  Rrvirws  and  Reports.— Section  316  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  3I«.  standards  AND  REVIEWS. 

"The  President  shall  establish  comprehen- 
sive standards  which  shall  be  used  to  assess 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  Federal 
emergency  and  major  disaster  response  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency.  The  President 
shall  conduct  annual  reviews  of  the  activi- 
ties of  State  and  local  governments  in  emer- 
gency and  major  disaster  preparedness  and 
in  providing  emergency  and  major  disaster 
assistance  in  order  to  assure  maximum  co- 
ordination and  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  consistency  in  policies  for  reim- 
bursement of  States  under  this  Act.", 
(h)  Repeal  op  Supplanted  Provisions- 
CD  Repeal.— Sections  301.  305.  306.  and 
317  are  repealed. 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— The  remain- 
ing sections  of  title  III  are  renumbered  in 
order  as  sections  301  through  314. 

(i)  Protection  op  EInvironment;  Recovery 
OP  Assistance;  Audits  and  Investigations: 
Penalties.— Title  III  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following— 


-SEC  JIS.  PROTECTION  OF  ENVIRONIIENT. 

"No  action  taken  or  assistance  provided 
under  title  IV  or  V  which  has  the  effect  of 
restoring  facilities  to  substantially  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  existed  prior  to  the  dis- 
aster, shall  be  deemed  a  major  Federal 
action  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  National  EInvironmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  8952).  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  alter  or  affect  the  applicability 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (83  Stat.  852)  to  other  Federal  actions 
taken  under  this  Act  or  under  any  other 
provisions  of  law. 

-SEC.  31i.  RECOVERY  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  Party  Liable.— Any  person— 
"(I)  whose  negligent  act  or  omission:  or 
"(2)  whose  act  or  omission  while  engaged 
in  an  ultrahazardous  activity; 

causes  or  contributes  to  a  condition  for 
which  Federal  assistance  is  provided  under 
this  Act  or  under  any  other  Federal  law  as  a 
result  of  a  declaration  of  an  emergency  or  a 
major  disaster  under  this  Act  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  such  assistance. 

"(b)  Institution  pp  Action.— The  Attor- 
ney General  may  institute  an  action  in  any 
United  States  District  Court  for  a  district  in 
which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  Act. 
or  in  such  district  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  against  any  party  who  may  be  liable 
under  this  section. 

"SEC.  317.  AUDITS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  President  shall 
conduct  audits  and  investigations  as  neces- 
sary to  assure  compliance  with  this  Act.  and 
in  connection  therewith  may  question  such 
persons  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  audits  and  investigations. 

"(b)  Access  to  Records.— For  purposes  of 
audits  and  investigations  under  this  section, 
the  President  and  Comptroller  General  may 
inspect  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  any  person  relating  to  any  activi- 
ty undertaken  or  funded  under  this  Act. 

"SEC.  3IK.  CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  PENALTIES. 

"(a)  False  Statement  in  Application.— 
Any  person  who  knowingly— 

"(1)  makes  a  false  statement  or  represen- 
tation of  a  material  fact; 

"(2)  fails  to  disclose  a  material  fact;  or 

"(3)  falsifies,  withholds,  conceals,  or  de- 
stroys any  documents,  books,  records,  re- 
ports, or  statements: 

in  connection  with  an  application  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both,  for  each  violation. 

"(b)  False  Statement  in  Bill  or  In- 
voice.—Any  person  who  knowingly— 

"(1)  makes  a  false  statement  or  represen- 
tation of  a  material  fact,  or  who  fails  to  dis- 
close a  material  fact,  in  any  bill,  invoice, 
claim,  or  other  document  in  seeking  reim- 
bursement for  work  or  services  performed  in 
connection  with  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act;  or 

"(2)  falsifies,  withholds,  conceals,  or  de- 
stroys any  documents,  records,  reports,  or 
statements  upon  which  a  request  for  reim- 
bursement is  based; 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both,  for  each  violation. 

"(c)  Misuse  op  Funds.— Any  person  who 
knowingly  misapplies  the  proceeds  of  a  loan 
or  other  cash  benefit  obtained  under  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  an  amount  equal  to  one 
and  one-half  times  the  misapplied  amount 
of  the  proceeds  or  cash  benefit. 


"(d)  Civil  Enporcement.— Whenever  it  ap- 
pears that  any  person  has  violated  or  is 
about  to  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
including  any  civil  penalty  imposed  under 
this  Act,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. Such  action  may  be  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  place  where  the  violation  oc- 
curred or,  on  the  agreement  of  the  parties, 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(e)  Referral  to  Attorney  General.— 
The  President  shall  expeditiously  refer  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  appropriate  action 
any  evidence  developed  in  the  performance 
of  functions  under  this  Act  that  may  war- 
rant consideration  for  criminal  prosecution. 
"(f)  Civil  Penalty.— Any  individual  who 
knowingly  violates  any  order  or  regulation 
issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for 
each  violation.". 

(j)  Title  Amendment.— The  title  of  Title 
III  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE     III— MAJOR     DISASTER      AND 
EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION". 

(h>  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
408(d)(2)  is  amended  by  striking  "311"  and 
inserting  "308". 

SEC.  6.  DISASTER  PREPAREDNESS  ASSISTANCE. 

Title  II  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  201(a>  by  striking  "(includ- 
ing the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency)":  and 

(2)  in  section  201(d)- 

(A)  by  inserting  'including  evaluations  of 
natural  hazards  and  development  of  the 
programs  and  actions  required  to  mitigate 
such  hazards."  after  "plans.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "$25,000"  and  inserting 
"$50,000". 

SEC.    7.    FINDINGS.    DECLARATIONS.    AND    DEFINI- 
TIONS. 

Title  I  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  101(b)— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraph  (7): 

(B)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5);  and 

(C)  by  striking  ";  and"  in  paragraph  (6) 
and  inserting  a  period:  and 

(2)  in  section  102  by  striking  "the  Canal 
Zone,"  each  place  it  appears. 

SEC.  K.  MISCELLANEOI  S. 

(a)  Rules.— Section  601(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting    (1)"  after   '601.  (a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  Rules  and  regulations  authorized  by 

paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  provide  that  payment  of 
any  assistance  under  this  Act  to  a  State 
shall  be  completed  within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  such  assistance.". 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  606  is  repealed. 

SE<  .  ».  SHORT  TITLK. 

The  first  section  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  "Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974"  and  inserting  "Major 
Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance 
Act". 

SE(-.    10.   CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS   TO   OTHER 
ACTS. 

(a)  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  op  1972.-Subtitle  C  of  title  I  of  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972  (Public  Law  95-512)  is  amended  by 
striking  "301"  and  inserting  "401". 

(b)  Coastal  Barrier  RESointcE  Act.— Sec- 
tion 6<a)(6KE)  of  the  Coastal  Barrier  Re- 
source Act  (16  U.S.C.  3501  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "pursuant  to  sections  305  and 


306  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974"  and 
inserting  "pursuant  to  sections  402.  403.  502, 
and  503  of  the  Major  Disaster  Relief  and 
Emergency  Assistance  Act". 

SEC.  II.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c).  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  effective  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Administration  op  Assistance  Prior 
TO  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  Prior  Declaration.— Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  affect  the  administration  of  any 
assistance  provided  under  authority  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  for  any  disaster 
or  emergency  declared  by  the  President 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Regulations  Continue  in  Effect.- 
Regulations  issued  under  statutory  provi- 
sions which  are  repealed,  replaced,  modi- 
fied, or  amended  by  this  Act  shall  continue 
in  effect  until  they  are  expressly  abrogated, 
modified,  or  amended  by  the  President.  Pro- 
vision of  disaster  assistance  authorized  by 
statutory  provisions  repealed,  modified,  or 
amended  by  this  Act  or  regulations  issued 
thereunder,  and  proceedings  involving  viola- 
tions of  statutory  provisions  repealed,  modi- 
fied, or  amended  by  this  Act  or  regulations 
issued  thereunder  which  are  commenced 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  may 
be  continued  to  conclusion  as  though  the 
statutory  provisions  had  not  been  repealed, 
modified,  or  amended.  Violations  of  statuto- 
ry provision  or  regulations  issued  under  the 
authority  of  statutory  provisions  repealed, 
modified,  or  amended  by  this  Act  or  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder  which  are  commit- 
ted prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
may  proceed  under  the  law  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  specific  violation. 

(c)  Presidential  Recommendations.— The 
President  shall  recommend  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  proposals  to  improve 
the  operational  and  fiscal  relationships  that 
exist  between  Federal.  State,  and  local 
major  disaster  and  emergency  management 
officials.  Such  proposals  should  include  pro- 
visions which— 

(1)  provide  for  more  effective  utilization 
of  State  and  local  resources  in  major  disas- 
ter and  emergency  relief  efforts:  and 

(2)  improve  the  timeliness  of  reimburse- 
ment of  State  and  local  governments  after 
the  submission  of  necessary  documentation. 

SEC.  12.  REFERENCES  IN  OTHER  ACTS. 

Whenever  any  reference  is  made  in  any 
law,  regulation,  rule,  record,  or  document  of 
the  United  SUtes  (other  than  this  Act)  to  a 
provision  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974, 
such  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  appropriate  provision  of  the 
Major  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  As- 
sistance Act, 

[Highlights] 

Major  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency 
Assistance  Amendments  op  1987 

(By  Congressman  Tom  Ridge) 
debris  removal 
•For  the  first  time,  the  President  would  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  varying  debris 
removal  needs  in  communities  by  issuing 
regulations  that  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween urban,  suburbsji  and  rural  lands. 

TEMPORARY  HOUSING 

•The  federal  government  would  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  not  less  than  100%  of 
the  cost  associated  with  preparing  a  mobile 
home  or  other  fabricated  dwelling  site. 


•Temporary  housing  assistance  will  be 
available  for  up  to  18  months.  Currently, 
that  assistance  is  available  for  12  months. 

•For  the  first  time,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  be  required  to  contribute  100% 
of  the  costs  associated  with  temporary  hous- 
ing. 

•Where  it  is  determined  that  it  would  be 
less  expensive  for  a  victim  to  make  the  nec- 
essary repairs  to  a  home  than  to  provide 
temporary  housing  assistance,  funds  will  be 
offered  to  quickly  repair  that  home. 

•PEMA  will  be  required  to  make  every 
effort  to  offer  temporary  housing  to  all  vic- 
tims that  have  requested  such  help  within  7 
days  of  application. 

•FEMA  must  provide  to  all  temporary 
housing  applicants  information  on  all  forms 
of  assistance  available,  specific  criteria 
which  must  be  met  to  qualify,  limitations  of 
assistance  and  the  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  the  temporary  housing  offices 
serving  them. 

•When  processing  a  request  for  temporary 
housing  assistance,  FEMA  will  have  to  take 
into  account  the  location  of  and  travel  time 
to  an  applicant's  place  of  business  and 
school  which  members  of  the  family  may 
attend.  In  addition,  an  applicant's  need  to 
remain  near  crops  or  livestock  that  provides 
25%  or  more  of  an  applicant's  annual 
income  must  also  be  considered  when  assist- 
ance is  offered. 

HAZARD  MITIGATION 

•  For  the  first  time,  federal  funds  would 
be  offered  for  hazard  mitigation  work  per- 
formed by  States  and  local  governments. 

•  Hazard  mitigation  payments  would  take 
several  forms: 

FEMA  will,  when  cost  effective  and 
deemed  necessary,  contribute  50%  of  the 
cost  of  hazard  mitigation  projects  desired  by 
the  State  or  local  government.  Total  contri- 
butions shall  not  exceed  10%  of  the  Federal 
estimate  of  grants  made  under  Title  IV  for 
each  disaster  declaration. 

State/local  government  funds  received 
through  the  "grant-in-lieu"  program  may  be 
used  to  fund  hazard  mitigation  measures. 

Hazard  mitigation  projects  required  by 
the  Federal  government  will  receive  not  less 
than  a  75%  contribution  from  the  federal 
government  for  that  work. 

Victims  receiving  IPG  funds  will  be  per- 
mitted to  perform  hazard  mitigation 
projects  in  their  homes. 

States  could  use  their  annual  prepared- 
ness grants  to  develop  programs  and  actions 
required  to  perform  hazard  mitigation. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  FAMILY  GRANTS 

•  As  noted,  recipients  can  apply  IPG  funds 
towards  hazard  mitigation  projects. 

•  The  maximum  amounts  of  the  IPG  is  in- 
creased to  $10,000  and  shall  be  adjusted  an- 
nually to  reflect  chsmges  in  the  rate  of  in- 
flation as  reflected  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

•  The  reimbursement  to  States  for  admin- 
istering the  IFG  program  will  be  increased 
from  3%  to  10%. 

THE  declaration  PROCESS 

"When  considering  either  an  emergency  or 
disaster  declaration,  the  President  shall 
take  into  account  the  State  and  local  share 
of  eligible  costs  under  the  cost  sharing  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  evidence  of  the  non- 
Federal  commitment. 

'Eligibility  for  Federal  assistance  shall 
begin  either  on  the  date  of  occurrence  of 
the  disaster  or  when  eligible  costs  are  In- 
curred, whichever  is  earlier. 

*No  threshold,  sliding  scale,  or  other  arbi- 
trary mechanism  or  formula  can  be  used  to 


determining  a  declaration  for  a  federal  dis- 
aster, declaration. 

i^  COST  SHARING 

"The  Federal  contribution  for  the  net  eli- 
gible costs  associated  with  public  assistance 
and  assistance  to  private,  non-profit  organi- 
zations shall  not  be  less  than  70%. 

"New  net  eligible  costs  will  now  include: 

Hazard  mitigation  required  by  the  federal 
government. 

Administrative  costs  associated  with  re- 
questing, obtaining,  and  administering  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Reimbursement  will  be 
based  on  a  percentage  of  the  assistance  pro- 
vided. 

The  costs  of  mobilizing  and  employing  the 
National  Guard  for  performance  of  eligible 
work. 

The  costs  of  using  prison  labor  to  perform 
eligible  work,  including  wages  actually  paid, 
transportation  to  a  worksite  and  extraordi- 
nary costs  of  guards,  food  and  lodging. 

Extraordinary  costs  of  State  employees 
engaged  in  preparing  DSRs,  final  inspection 
reports  and  related  field  inspections,  includ- 
ing overtime,  per  diem,  and  travel,  but  not 
including  regular  time. 

Fringe  benefits  on  base  overtime  wages 
for  applicant's  employees  and  extra  hires  to 
the  extent  that  such  benefits  were  being 
paid  before  the  disaster. 

The  costs  to  repair,  restore,  reconstruct  or 
replace  public  facilities  that  were  under  con- 
struction when  the  disaster  strikes. 

EMERGENCY  DECLARATIONS 

•A  new  Title  V  is  created  that  will 
strengthen  the  President's  ability  to  make 
emergency  declarations.  The  new  provisions 
will  allow  the  President  to  respond  to  both 
natural  and  non-natural  disasters.  With  this 
clarified  power,  it  is  hoped  that  the  emer- 
gency declaration  will  become  a  more  pro- 
ductive tool  in  responding  to  emergency  sit- 
uations. 

•The  Federal  contribution  for  work  associ- 
ated with  an  emergency  declaration  shall  be 
100%. 

•The  Federal  contribution  for  work  associ- 
ated with  an  emergency  declaration  shall  be 
capped  at  at  $5,000,000.  That  cap,  however, 
may  be  waived. 

OTHER  SIGNIFICANT  PROVISIONS 

•Any  public  or  private,  non-profit  facility 
which  is  located  in  a  special  flood  hazard 
area  identified  for  more  than  1  year  by 
FEMA  must  be  covered  by  either  flood  In- 
surance or  by  FEMA  approved  self-insur- 
ance. Should  that  facility  not  be  covered 
when  a  Federal  declaration  is  made,  the  re- 
imbursement available  shall  be  reduced. 

•The  Federal  government  may  forward  to 
victims  funds  that  the  victime  is  anticipat- 
ing in  insurance  benefits  when  those  bene- 
fits, through  no  fault  of  the  victim,  are  de- 
layed. Upon  receiving  those  insurance  bene- 
fits, the  victim  shall  reimburse  the  Federal 
government. 

•Federal  disaster  assistance  and  compara- 
ble assistance  provided  by  States,  lcx»J  gov- 
ernments or  private  organizations  shall  not 
be  considered  income  when  determining  eli- 
gibility for  federally  funded  income  assist- 
ance or  resource-tested  benefit  programs. 

•FEMA  will  be  required  to  develop  fair 
and  consistent  standards  for  review  of  disas- 
ter programs.  Those  standards  shall  be 
available  to  any  interested  parties. 

•Within  1  year  of  enactment,  the  Presi- 
dent must  report  back  to  Congress  on  ways 
to  improve  the  working  relationship  with 
the  State  and  local  governments  during  a 
disaster   or   emergency.   That   report   will 
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focus  on  ways  to  speed  the  reimbursement 
of  funds  to  SUtes  and  local  governments 
and  provide  more  effective  utilization  of 
State  and  local  resources. 

•The  Federal  government  will  be  able  to 
take  actions  to  recover  funds  associated 
with  a  disaster  declaration  when  it  is  deter- 
mined that  a  private  party  acted  in  a  negli- 
gent way  and  thereby  caused  that  disaster 
to  occur.  State  and  local  governments  would 
be  exempt. 

•Annual  State  Preparedness  Grants  would 
be  increased  from  the  current  maximum  of 
$25,000  to  $50,000.  The  Federal  contribution 
would  remain  at  a  maximum  50%. 

•Appeals  arising  from  assistance  decisions 
provided  under  Title  IV  of  the  Act  must  be 
acted  on  by  FEMA  within  sixty  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  appeal.* 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Kerry): 

S.  1454.  A  bill  to  settle  Indian  land 

claims  in  the  town  of  Gay  Head,  MA, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select 

Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

WAJfPAMOAG  THIBAL  COUltCIL  OF  CAY  HEAD.  IWC. 
nVDIAM  CLAIMS  SETTLSMZNT  ACT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce,  along  with  my  col- 
league Senator  Kerry,  legislation  that 
would  implement  a  settlement  agree- 
ment between  the  Wampanoag  Tribal 
Council  of  Gay  Head,  Inc.,  the  town  of 
Gay  Head,  the  Gay  Head  Taxpayers 
Association  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Congressman  Studds  is 
introducing  the  same  legislation  in  the 
House. 

The  history  behind  this  legislation 
dates  back  to  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
pean settlers  on  Martha's  Vineyard  in 
the  early  17th  century,  and  involves 
subsequent  transfers  of  property  on 
which  the  Indians  resided  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries.  In  1974,  the  Wam- 
panoag Tribal  Council  filed  a  claim 
against  the  town  of  Gay  Head  in  Fed- 
eral district  court  seeking  to  recover 
land  in  the  town  of  Gay  Head,  a  small 
community  located  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. The  claim  was  based  on  the 
Indian  Non-Intercourse  Act,  which 
prohibits  the  alienation  of  tribal  lands 
without  congressional  consent.  The 
Gay  Head  Taxpayer's  Association  and 
the  Massachusetts  attorney  general  on 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts later  intervened  in  the 
action.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  costly, 
time-consuming  litigation,  and  allevi- 
ate the  financial  burdens  of  clouded 
property  title  on  Gay  Head,  the  par- 
ties overwhelmingly  agreed  to  attempt 
to  settle  the  land  dispute.  Extensive 
negotiations  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  a  settlement  agreement  in  Novem- 
ber 1983,  which  is  the  basis  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  nearly 
15  years  of  negotiation  between  the 
parties.  It  has  been  carefully  crafted 
to  protect  the  property  rights  of  the 
Wampanoag  Indian  Tribe  of  Gay 
Head  for  future  generations;  418  acres 
of  land  are  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  and  use  of  the  tribe.  In  ex- 


change, the  Indians  have  agreed  to  re- 
linquish claims  to  other  privately 
owned  properties  in  the  town  of  Gay 
Head. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  introduced 
and  held  hearings  on  this  legislation. 
The  most  important  change  since  last 
year  occurred  on  February  4,  1987 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of- 
ficially recognized  the  Wampanoag  In- 
dians of  Gay  Head  as  a  tribe.  The  Gay 
Head  Indians  have  worked  feverishly 
for  many  years  to  provide  their  ances- 
tral heritage.  It  is  a  lengthy,  difficult 
task  and  the  dedication  of  the  tribe  to 
their  community  proved  successful. 

Last  year,  the  bill  that  I  introduced 
made  the  transfer  of  property  contin- 
gent on  the  recognition  of  the  tribe. 
That  provision  has  been  deleted  from 
this  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today— it  is  no  longer  necessary  be- 
cause the  long  sought  goal  of  Federal 
recognition  has  finally  been  accom- 
plished. The  last  step  remains  for  Con- 
gress to  approve  this  settlement  agree- 
ment. 

Under  the  proposed  agreement,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  town  of  Gay  Head  will  transfer 
238  acres  of  public  land  to  the  tribe.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government  and 
Massachusetts  will  each  finance  one- 
half  of  the  purchase  price  of  180  acres 
for  the  Indians.  This  bill  establishes  a 
$2.25  million  'Gay  Head  Indian 
Claims  Settlement  Fund"  representing 
the  Federal  share  of  the  land  pur- 
chase. The  property  will  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  Wampanoag  Gay  Head 
Indians  and  will  enable  the  tribe  to 
construct  housing,  develop  business 
and  enjoy  their  traditional  rights  of 
hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing. 

We  need  to  act  expeditiously.  Massa- 
chusetts has  seen  an  astronomical  rise 
in  real  estate  prices— and  this  beauti- 
ful island  off  our  coast  has  been  the 
focus  of  intense  real  estate  attention. 
There  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  cost  of  property  on  Martha's 
Vineyard  over  the  past  year  alone. 
The  success  of  this  effort  hinges  on 
passage  of  this  bill  in  the  near  future. 

Now  that  tribal  recognition  has  been 
achieved.  Congress  should  take  the 
final  step  and  lay  to  rest  the  uncer- 
tainties that  have  affected  so  many 
people  in  this  Massachusetts  commu- 
nity.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1455.  A  bill  to  require  certain 
drug-producing  or  drug  transiting 
countries  to  implement  bilateral  nar- 
cotics agreements:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

BILATERAL  NARCOTICS  AGREEMENTS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  recent 
accounts  of  the  increasing  volume  of 
narcotic  crops  in  certain  drug  produc- 
ing countries  is  discouraging  as  well  as 
threatening  to  people  throughout  the 
world. 


According  to  the  National  Narcotics 
Intelligence  Consumers  Committee, 
the  worldwide  cultivation  of  illegal 
drug  crops  is  increasing  significantly 
while  eradication  efforts  fall  far  below 
projected  goals.  The  Narcotics  Com- 
mittee, which  gathers  intelligence  for 
11  agencies  involved  in  drug  enforce- 
ment, reports  that  consumption  of  ille- 
gal drugs  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing and  this  demand  has  prompt- 
ed a  similar  increase  in  the  supply.  A 
report  by  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  estimates  the 
cocaine  supply  alone  in  the  Untied 
States  to  be  about  120  metric  tons  in 
1986. 

All  of  the  cocaine,  all  of  the  heroin, 
and  80  percent  of  the  marijuana  used 
in  this  country  is  imported.  These  im- 
ported narcotics  are  the  reason  for  bil- 
lions of  U.S.  dollars  spent  for  interdic- 
tion, enforcement,  adjudication,  and 
incarceration  as  well  as  drug  treat- 
ment and  education.  A  far  more  effec- 
tive and  cost-efficient  way  of  stopping 
drug  abuse  is  eradication— stopping 
the  illegal  drugs  at  their  source.  But  in 
this  arena,  efforts  have  been  minimal 
and  U.S.  policy  toward  international 
narcotics  control  has  been  fragmented 
and  often  ambiguous. 

To  strengthen  U.S.  policy  with 
regard  to  international  narcotics  con- 
trol, the  Congress  included  in  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  a  certification 
process  whereby  50  percent  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  those  countries  categorized 
as  major  drug-producing  or  drug-tran- 
sit countries  would  be  withheld  until 
the  President  determined  that  those 
countries  have  cooperated  fully  with 
the  United  States,  or  acted  on  their 
own.  in  controlling  drug  production, 
transshipment,  and  money  laundering. 

Mr.  President,  this  language  was  the 
subject  of  much  debate  this  spring 
when  the  Congress  considered  the 
President's  certification  of  the  coop- 
eration of  the  relevant  countries. 
There  was  much  discussion  about 
what  precisely  Congress  meant  by 
"the  country  has  cooperated  fully 
with  the  United  States." 

Obviously,  the  Congress  sought 
meaningful  cooperation  from  the 
drug-producing  and  drug-transit  coun- 
tries. We  intended  commitment,  ag- 
gressive pursuit  of  specific  goals,  bilat- 
eral legal  cooperation  and  above  all,  a 
decrease  in  the  flow  of  drugs  into  this 
country  and  others  throughout  the 
world. 

Unfortunately.  I  don't  think  we  re- 
ceived that  kind  of  cooperation.  Yet, 
the  President  opted  to  certify  many 
countries  whose  full  cooperation  I  still 
question. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  requires  those  coun- 
tries listed  as  major  drug-producing 
and  drug-transit  countries  to  negotiate 
and  be  party  to  a  bilateral  narcotics 
agreement    with    the    United    States 
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with  specific  mutual  obligations  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  foreign  assist- 
ance. This  agreement  will  be  the  basis 
for  laying  forth  realistic,  negotiated 
goals  which  can  be  used  as  a  concrete 
benchmark  to  determine  the  measure 
of  cooperation  of  the  particular  coun- 
try. My  bill  does  not  change  the  certi- 
fication process  put  forth  in  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  but  strength- 
ens it  by  requiring  countries  to  first 
and  foremost  develop  and  be  party  to 
a  meaningful  bilateral  narcotics  agree- 
ment. If  no  such  agreement  is  put 
forth,  the  country  will  be  automatical- 
ly determined  as  not  cooperating  fully 
with  the  United  States. 

Once  a  country  enters  into  a  bilater- 
al agreement,  then  the  President  can 
use  that  document  as  a  well-defined 
guideline  for  determining  the  coopera- 
tion of  that  country.  My  legislation 
spells  out  the  parameters  of  the  agree- 
ment by  requiring  the  countries  to 
define  specific  activities  directed  at  re- 
ducing drug  production,  drug  con- 
sumption, and  drug  trafficking  within 
their  territories.  Such  activities  must 
address  illicit  crop  eradication  and 
crop  substitution;  drug  interdiction 
and  enforcement;  drug  consumption 
and  treatment;  identification  of  and 
elimination  of  illicit  drug  laboratories; 
identification  and  elimination  of  the 
trafficking  of  precursor  chemicals  for 
the  use  in  production  of  illegal  drugs; 
cooperation  with  U.S.  drug  enforce- 
ment officials;  and  if  applicable,  par- 
ticipation in  extradition  treaties  and 
mutual  legal  assistance  provisions  di- 
rected at  money  laundering,  sharing  of 
evidence,  and  other  drug  enforcement 
initiatives. 

There  are  those  who  will  claim  that 
the  United  States  already  has  agree- 
ments with  most  of  the  countries.  But 
if  scrutinized,  those  agreements  only 
require  showing  up  for  the  fight,  not 
wirming  or  even  trying  to  win.  During 
the  time  the  Senate  considered  the 
certification  process  this  past  spring 
there  was  much  confusion  about  what 
full  cooperation  meant.  I  asked  the 
State  Department  to  provide  me  with 
copies  of  any  agreements  on  narcotics 
control  our  Government  had  made 
with  those  countries  on  the  drug-pro- 
ducing/drug-transit list.  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  learn  of  the  minimal  level  of 
documented  commitment  the  United 
States  had  with  some  of  the  countries 
to  whom  our  Government  provides  as- 
sistance for  international  narcotics 
control  as  well  as  other  programs. 

Some  countries  have  chosen  to  go 
the  way  of  executive  agreements  and 
have  tens  of  such  agreements  with  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  agreements 
require  the  United  States  to  send 
money,  provide  training,  or  provide 
equipment.  Unfortunately,  few  of 
them  spell  out  measurable  perform- 
ance requirements  for  the  recipients 
of  U.S.  support  and  none  of  them 
make  aid  contingent  on  success. 


A  few  countries  have  chosen  to  coop- 
erate with  no  written  agreements, 
merely  referring  to  their  domestic 
laws  and  policies.  While  this  coopera- 
tion is  welcomed  and  useful,  it  is  not  a 
commitment  which  provides  a  process 
the  United  States  can  or  should  have 
to  rely  on  in  international  relations. 

Let  me  cite  several  examples.  The 
United  States  "Projects  Agreement" 
with  Pakistan  spells  out  obligations 
for  United  States  dollars  to  the  degree 
that  the  United  States  is  obligated  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  local  phone 
charges  for  each  of  the  15  Pakistani 
Joint  Narcotics  Task  Force  Units. 

But  what  about  the  goals,  level  of 
performance,  and  methods  of  verifica- 
tion pledged  by  Pakistan  in  return  for 
the  United  States's  $1.7  million?  The 
"Projects  Agreement"  merely  provides 
for  general  rhetoric  of  "drugs  will  be 
reduced  substantially"  with  perform- 
ance to  be  indicated  by  Pakistani  law 
enforcement  agencies  performing 
their  duties  and  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  "eliminating  any  inconsisten- 
cies and  anomalies  of  its  narcotics 
laws."  The  agreement  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  method  of  verifying  the 
achievement  of  such  performances  is 
"through  reports  and  newspaper  arti- 
cles." 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  most  diffi- 
cult for  any  government  to  fairly 
judge  the  success  of  narcotics  control 
based  on  those  "guidelines."  And,  this 
agreement  is  for  a  country  whose  own 
government  estimates  that  its  opium 
output  rose  225  percent  from  1985  to 
1986. 

The  narcotics  agreement  with  Peru 
pledges  $4.6  million  of  United  States 
support  and  states  that  Peru  agrees  to 
eradicate  at  least  6,000  hectares  for  il- 
licit coca  within  the  first  12  months  of 
the  project.  The  United  States  condi- 
tion for  funding  this  agreement  for  a 
second  year  is  "conditioned  upon  satis- 
factory progress  in  current  year  activi- 
ties." Such  ill-defined  goals,  only  sets 
us  up  for  another  round  of  contention 
in  the  1988  certification  process  for  a 
country  rated  as  a  chief  supplier  of  co- 
caine. 

The  United  States  Project  Agree- 
ment with  Jamaica  is  based  on  $2  mil- 
lion of  United  States  aid  and  has  the 
"well-defined"  goals  of  reducing  "to 
the  minimum  feasible  level  as  rapidy 
as  possible"  marijuana  grown  in  Ja- 
maica and  to  limit  "to  the  minimum 
feasible  level"  the  amount  of  cocaine 
transshipt}ed  through  or  consumed  in 
Jamaica.  Again,  with  goals  so  vaguely 
stated  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  per- 
formance criteria  were  included  in  this 
aj.reement. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  Mexico's  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  in  narcotics 
control.  The  United  States  has  had 
over  45  agreements  with  Mexico  relat- 
ing to  the  control  of  illegal  drugs  and 
at  least  I  has  been  amended  25  times 


to  the  tune  of  roughly  $70  million 
since  1977.  Yet,  the  State  Department 
report  of  March  1987  states  that 
Mexico  continues  to  be  the  major 
single  source  for  the  production,  proc- 
essing, and  trafficking  of  heroin  and 
marijuana  entering  the  United  States 
and  over  a  third  of  the  cocaine  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  passed 
through  Mexico. 

The  commencement  of  negotiation 
for  a  mutual  legal  assistance  treaty 
[MLATl  is  listed  as  a  measure  of 
progress  with  Mexico.  This  is  a  posi- 
tive step  and  hopefully  it  won't  take 
years  to  achieve  ratification  of  the 
document  as  it  has  with  Colombia  and 
the  Bahamas.  But  the  United  States 
needs  one  overall  agreement  with 
Mexico  which  provides  a  structure  and 
context  for  determining  cooperation 
and  certification.  A  bilateral  narcotics 
agreement  that  lays  forth  all  goals  in- 
cluding a  MLAT  would  be  a  far  more 
realistic  and  effective  guideline. 

I  certainly  realize  that  not  all  coun- 
tries have  domestic  political  environ- 
ments which  will  allow  them  to  ratify 
and  implement  mutual  legal  assistance 
treaties  with  the  United  States  like 
the  ones  the  United  States  is  party  to 
with  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the 
Netherlands.  But  these  countries  do 
have  the  environment  and  wherewith- 
al to  define  realistic  goals  toward  the 
control  of  naurotics  and  related  of- 
fenses. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  rely 
on  nonbinding  agreements  which  cost 
our  Government  money  but  produce 
mixed  results. 

The  United  States  must  know  who 
our  Government  can  rely  on  in  good 
faith  to  eradicate  narcotic  crops,  seize 
laboratories,  and  stop  precursor 
chemicals  from  reaching  the  drug  pro- 
ducers. 

The  United  States  must  know  who  it 
can  rely  on  to  arrest  and  detain  inter- 
national criminals  and  deny  them  safe 
haven  for  their  ill-gotten  assets. 

And.  it  would  be  most  effective  to 
have  extradition  treaties  and  mutual 
legal  assistance  treaties  in  effect, 
where  applicable.  The  United  States 
should  wait  no  longer  for  MLAT's  that 
never  go  into  force  but  are  continuous- 
ly promised  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment issues  an  international  status 
report. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  recent  U.N. 
International  Conference  on  Drug 
Abuse  and  Illicit  Trafficking  in 
Vienna,  the  Chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence, Prime  Minister  Mahathir  Moha- 
mad of  Malaysia,  stated  in  his  closing 
remarks  that  "No  nation  or  political 
leadership  can  now  afford  to  ignore  or 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  campaign  to 
rid  us  of  the  scourge  of  drugs  and  drug 
traffickers."  Requiring  the  signing  and 
adherence  to  bilateral  narcotics  agree- 
ments with  those  countries  who  con- 
tinue to  produce  and  transship  drugs 
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is  the  best  message  our  Government 
can  send  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  demands  cooperation  in  inter- 
national narcotics  control.  It's  high 
time  we  send  that  message.* 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  1456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pau- 
lette  Mendes-Silva;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

UCUXr  OP  PAULKTTX  lfXin>ES-Sn.VA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  private  bill  to 
waive  the  statute  of  limitations  so  that 
Ms.  Paulette  Mendes-Silva  can  have 
her  day  in  court.  The  facts  of  Ms. 
Mendes-Silva's  case  present  particular- 
ly compelling  reasons  to  waive  the 
statute  of  limitations  and  allow  her  to 
litigate  her  claim  which  is  based  on 
events  that  occurred  on  March  12, 
1963. 

At  that  time,  Ms.  Mendes-Silva,  a 
former  Pulbright  Scholar,  worked 
under  contract  as  an  interpreter  for 
the  UJS.  Department  of  State  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
[AID]  and  as  a  free  lance  interpreter. 
Ms.  Mendes-Silva.  who  is  originally 
from  Luneville,  Prance,  was  qualified 
as  an  interpreter  in  Portuguese,  Span- 
ish. French,  and  German. 

In  1963.  Ms.  Mendes-Silva  entered 
into  a  contract  to  serve  as  an  inter- 
preter at  the  International  Cotton 
Conference  in  Bangalore,  India.  On 
March  12,  1963,  in  preparation  for  this 
conference  and  in  compliance  with 
health  regulations  in  effect  at  the 
.  time.  Ms.  Mendes-Silva  received  an  in- 
oculation against  smallpox  at  a  health 
clinic  in  Arlington,  VA.  On  the  same 
day  Ms.  Mendes-Silva  was  inoculated 
against  yellow  fever  at  the  Out  Pa- 
tient Clinic  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  [USPHSl.  When  the  yellow 
fever  inoculation  was  administered, 
the  attending  USPHS  nurse  failed  to 
ascertain  from  Ms.  Mendes-Silva 
whether  she  had  received  any  other 
inoculation. 

After  receiving  the  two  inoculations 
administered  on  the  same  day,  Ms. 
Mendes-Silva  developed  post  vaccinal 
encephalitis  which  caused  total  paral- 
ysis. Post  vaccinal  encephalitis  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  either  smallpox  or 
yellow  fever  vaccination.  For  that 
reason,  medical  literature  states  that 
these  types  of  vaccines  should  not  be 
administered  on  the  same  day.  While 
the  regular  practice  of  the  USPHS  is 
to  allow  an  interval  of  several  days  be- 
tween inoculations,  the  USPHS  nurse 
who  administered  the  yellow  fever  vac- 
cine to  Ms.  Mendes-Silva  neglected  to 
ask  whether  she  had  been  vaccinated 
against  smallpox  recently. 

Ms.  Mendes-Silva  received  physical 
therapy  here  in  the  United  States, 
then  moved  to  London,  England,  with 
her  husband  in  January  1964  where 
she  continued  receiving  medical  treat- 
ment. When  the  family  subsequently 


inquired  about  the  possibility  of  suing 
the  U.S.  Government  for  damages, 
they  were  told  by  private  attorneys 
and  Government  officials  that  a  law- 
suit would  probably  not  be  successful 
(the  argument  made  by  then-Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  was  that 
since  Ms.  Mendes-Silva  received  the  in- 
noculations  in  preparation  for  a  trip  to 
interpret  for  a  private  organization 
auid  she  was  not  then  under  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  responsible  for  her 
medical  expenses).  Consequently,  the 
family  has  never  brought  suit  and  Ms. 
Mendes-Silva  continues  to  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  her  illness. 

Legislation  was  introduced  in  the 
99th  Congress  to  waive  the  statute  of 
limitations  so  that  Ms.  Mendes-Silva 
could  bring  suit  to  recover  damages  for 
the  injuries  she  has  suffered.  The 
measure  was  unanimously  passed  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  how- 
ever it  was  ultimately  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

In  this  Congress,  Representative 
Herman  introduced  H.R.  1574  in  the 
House  on  March  11,  1987.  which  is 
identical  to  the  legislation  we  passed 
last  year.  My  bill,  S.  1456,  would  be 
companion  legislation  to  that  of  Rep- 
resentative Herman. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1456 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  section  2675  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  and  section  2401(b)  of 
such  title,  or  any  other  limitation  on  actions 
at  law  or  in  equity,  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  on  any  claim  of  Pau- 
lette Mendes-Silva  against  the  United  SUtes 
for  personal  injuries  which  she  allegedly  in- 
curred after  an  innoculation  on  March  12. 
1963,  by  an  employee  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Any  such 
claim  of  Paulette  Mendes-Silva  shall  be 
brought  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  court  shall 
apply  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  such  case. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  an  inference  of  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  1457.  A  bill  to  establish,  with  re- 
spect to  any  grant  or  research  protocol 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  a 
restriction  that  any  person  obtaining 
or  using  for  any  research  purpose  any 
animal  acquired  from  any  animal  shel- 
ter shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  any 
such  grant  or  research  protocol:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


PBT  PROTBCnOH  ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  2  months 
ago  an  unpleasant  incident  occurred  in 
eastern  Kentucky.  A  dog  dealer  from 
up  north  came  into  the  State  allegedly 
to  buy  stray  dogs  for  medical  research 
purposes.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
dogs  he  bought  were  stolen— they  were 
peoples'  pets.  Public  reaction  against 
this  episode  was  loud  and  strong,  and. 
as  a  result.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  which  will  hopefully  put  a 
stop  to  this  practice. 

The  Pet  Protection  Act  of  1987 
would  prohibit  any  researcher  or  re- 
search facility  from  receiving  funds 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
if  that  person  or  facility  used  any 
animal  acquired  from  either  an  animal 
shelter  or  from  so-called  class  B  deal- 
ers who  operate  illegally— which  is  the 
kind  that  came  down  into  Kentucky. 

This  bill  will  undoubtedly  provoke  a 
storm  of  protest  from  the  medical  re- 
search commiuiity,  but  a  calm  assess- 
ment of  its  provisions  shows  that 
there  is  no  need  for  such  a  reaction.  In 
no  way  does  this  bill  prohibit  animal 
research.  Rather,  it  simply  ensures 
that  research  is  not  performed  on  ani- 
mals that  once  were  pets,  and  that  ani- 
mals used  for  experimentation  are  ani- 
mals that  have  been  properly  bred  and 
hopefully  well-treated. 

Mr.  President,  animal  experimenta- 
tion is  a  necessary  evil;  it  is  imperative 
if  cures  for  debilitative  and  fatal  ill- 
nesses and  diseases,  and  improved  sur- 
gical techniques  are  to  be  found.  But  I 
insist  that  the  animals  used  not  be 
taken  from  peoples'  backyards  and 
that  they  be  treated  t)efore.  during 
and  after  experimentation  in  the  most 
humane  manner  possible. 

One  way  to  achieve  these  two 
modest  goals  is  to  enact  my  bill  into 
law.  Only  then  can  we  be  certain  that 
animals  sold  to  research  institutions 
have  not  several  weeks  before  been 
peacefully  sleeping  on  their  master's 
beds,  that  they  have  not  been  jammed 
into  trucks  and  pens,  that  they  have 
not  been  improperly  fed  and  watered. 

Animals  are  not  people,  and  they 
must  not  come  before  the  common 
good.  But  they  feel  hunger,  thirst, 
fear  and  pain— none  of  which  are  nec- 
essary and  all  of  which  can  be  prevent- 
ed through  proper  handling. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is 
not  some  wild  idea  conceived  by  zeal- 
ots. It  would,  in  fact,  codify  similar 
language  recently  put  forth  by  the 
U.A.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
proposed  revisions  to  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  which  document  "the  growing 
activity  in  stolen  and  in  fraudently  ob- 
tained dogs  and  cats"  by  class  B  deal- 
ers and  which  attempt  to  block  such 
activity.  Because  of  blatant  abuses  of 
the  current  system,  new  USDA  regula- 
tions would  prohibit  class  B  dealers, 
and  therefore  medical  research  facili- 
ties, from  obtaining  "random  source" 


dogs  and  cats  from  nongovernment, 
contract  or  humane  pounds  or  shel- 
ters, or  from  individuals  who  did  not 
breed  and  raise  the  dogs  or  cats  on 
their  own  permises.  My  bill  goes  one 
small  step  further  in  prohibiting  the 
pruchase  of  dogs  and  cats  from  all 
pounds  and  shelters,  whether  State, 
coimty  or  city-owned  and  operated. 

What  the  Pet  Protection  Act  of  1987 
would  permit  is  the  purchase,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  nonrandom  source 
dogs  and  cats  from  the  person  who 
bred  and  raised  them— which  hopeful- 
ly would  be  under  closely  monitored 
circumstances.  This  is  important  legis- 
lation, Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  the 
100th  Congress  will  see  its  enactment. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
the  Senate  a  portion  of  a  letter  sent  to 
me  by  our  highly  respected  former  col- 
league. Senator  Paul  E.  Tsongas,  in 
which  he  strongly  advocates  passage 
of  the  Pet  Protection  Act  and  explains 
that  only  1  percent  of  the  animals 
used  for  medical  research  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  act.  Given  what  Paul  has 
experienced  in  recent  years  and  the 
fact  that  he  owes  his  life  to  animal  re- 
search, his  is  most  compelling  testimo- 
ny. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
letter  previously  mentioned  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1457 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pet  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  2.  RESTRICTION  ON  ELIGIBILITY  TO  RECEIVE 
FEDERAL  FINDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  person  obtaining  or 
using  for  any  research  purpose  any  animal 
acquired  directly  or  indirectly  from— 

(1)  any  animal  shelter  or 

(2)  individuals  who  have  not  bred  and 
raised  such  animal  on  their  own  premises 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  Federal  funds 
under  any  grant  or  research  protocol  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

(b)  Animal  Shelter  Defined.— As  used  in 
subsection  (a),  the  term  "animal  shelter" 
means  any  organization  or  government 
agency  which— 

(1)  cares  for  lost,  stray,  unwanted,  aban- 
doned, or  homeless  animals;  or 

(2)  is  given  custody  of  animals  seized 
under  State  or  local  law. 

SEC  S.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

SEC  4.  PENALTY. 

The  violation  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
prescribed  under  this  Act  in  connection  with 
any  research  project  or  protocol  shall  result 
in  the  immediate  termination  of  funds  for 
the  project  or  research  protocol. 

3KC  S.  APPLICABILmr. 

This  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  funds 
appropriated  In  any  Act  or  Joint  resolution 
that  becomes  law  after  the  expiration  of  the 


6-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

[Letter  from  Senator  Paul  Tsongas] 

Dear  Wendell;  The  Pet  Protection  Act 
would  not  prohibit  the  use  of  animals  in  re- 
search. It  would  simply  stop  the  flow  of  fed- 
eral funds  to  research  facilities  that  persist 
in  using  animals  from  pounds  or  animals 
stolen  from  their  rightful  owners.  These 
random-source  pound  animals,  according  to 
the  research  community's  own  statistics, 
constitute  less  than  1%  of  all  animals  used 
each  year  in  biomedical  research.  The  Pet 
Protection  Act  would  have  no  impact  on  the 
use  of  the  99%  of  animals  used  in  research 
that  are  not  pound  animals  or  stolen  pets. 

There  appears  to  be  little  scientific  basis 
for  the  use  of  random-source  pound  animals 
in  research.  Because  the  genetic  and  medi- 
cal background  of  these  animals  is  un- 
known, they  are  not  suitable  models  for  re- 
search and  the  data  yielded  from  their  use 
is  unreliable.  A  1982  University  of  California 
study,  for  example,  showed  that  60-70%  of 
newly-acquired  shelter  dogs  developed  clini- 
cal signs  of  infection  and  respiratory  disease 
within  the  first  10  to  14  days  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  same  is  not  true  of  genetically  ho- 
mogeneous, purpose-bred  laboratory  ani- 
mals. That  is  why  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  abandoned  the  use  of  pound  or 
random  source  animals  for  its  intramural  re- 
search projects  over  a  decade  ago.  It  is  why 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  found  in 
1978  that: 

"Colony-reared  animals  are  superior  for 
research.  Not  only  can  diseases  be  prevent- 
ed, but  genetic,  nutritional,  behavioral  and 
environmental  variables  can  be  controlled; 
this  results  in  healthy,  standardized  labora- 
tory animals." 

And  it  is  the  reason  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg 
wrote  in  the  Washington  Post  as  long  as 
twenty  years  ago  that  "Scavenging  animals 
with  unknown  histories  from  the  streets- 
animals  with  the  possible  stigma  of  having 
been  stolen— seems  an  incongruous  way  to 
get  experimental  material  which  must  later 
be  subject  to  the  most  scrupulous  observa- 
tion and,  for  the  most  useful  findings,  ideal 
care." 

Some  in  the  biomedical  research  commu- 
nity express  the  fear  that  the  proposal  em- 
bodied in  the  Pet  Protection  Act  will  seri- 
ously impede  their  work.  The  statistical  evi- 
dence from  my  home  state  of  Massachusetts 
should  reassure  them.  Massachusetts  has 
had  a  ban  on  the  use  of  pound  animals  in 
biomedical  research  for  nearly  three  years 
now  yet  the  number  of  dogs  and  cats  used  in 
such  research  has  remained  virtually  stable. 
Even  more  significantly,  in  1986  Massachu- 
setts ranked  third  in  the  nation  in  funding 
awarded  to  its  biomedical  research  facilities. 
According  to  the  NIH  Reports,  Massachu- 
setts facilities  received  over  $491,000,000  in 
NIH  grants  for  1986.  That  figure  represents 
a  twenty  percent  increase  over  the  1985 
funding  level. 

Others  cite  the  additional  costs  of  pur- 
pose-bred over  that  of  pound  and  other 
random-source  animals  as  the  basis  for  their 
opposition  to  the  bill.  This  argument  has 
two  weaknesses.  First,  while  it  is  of  course 
true  that  a  stolen  pet  will  be  a  cheaper  than 
a  purpose-bred  animal,  there  are  other 
values  in  our  society  on  which  we  hopefully 
place,  a  higher  premium  than  the  bottom 
line.  Second,  we  are  dealing  with  false 
economies.  For  while  pound  animals  may  be 
cheaper  to  buy,  they  are  often  more  expen- 
sive to  use  than  animals  bred  specifically  for 
scientific  purposes.  Random  source  animals 


require  costly  conditioning  and  are  more 
likely  to  become  sick  or  to  die  prematurely 
so  that,  compared  to  purpose-bred  animals, 
greater  numbers  of  random  source  animals 
are  required.  The  tnily  expensive  animal  is 
ultimately  the  one  that  is  less  than  satisfac- 
tory for  the  intended  research,  for  an  unsat- 
isfactory research  subject  is  a  waste  of  labo- 
ratory space,  instrumentation  and  scientific 
manpower.  Furthermore  animal  procure- 
ment costs  overall  account  for  only  a  rela- 
tively small  percentage— 10%— of  the  aver- 
age research  grant. .  .  . 
Sincerely, 

Paijl. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN; 
S.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating October  22,  1988  as  a  national 
day  of  recognition  for  Mohandas  K, 
Gandhi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

DAY  OP  recognition  POR  MOHANDAS  K.  GANDHI 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  October  2.  1988  as  a 
national  day  of  recognition  for  Mo- 
handas K.  Gandhi.  It  is  appropriate 
that  we  as  Americans  honor  a  man 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  fight 
against  discrimination  and  social  injus- 
tice, and  whose  practice  of  nonviolent 
resistance  was  integral  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  India,  the  world's  largest 
democracy. 

Bom  on  October  2,  1869,  in  Proban- 
dar,  India,  Mohandas  Gandhi  received 
legal  training  in  London,  and  traveled 
to  South  Africa  in  1893.  For  21  years 
he  devoted  himself  to  improving  the 
treatment  of  Indians  in  South  Africa, 
achieving  significant  reforms.  In  1915 
Gandhi  returned  to  India  and  became 
a  key  figure  in  the  Indian  nationalist 
movement.  Despite  years  of  opposi- 
tion, setbacks  and  imprisonment, 
Gandhi  persevered  with  his  nonviolent 
methods  until  India  won  independence 
in  1947.  In  his  unwavering  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  nonviolence, 
he  taught  the  Indian  people  and  the 
world  that  nonviolent  resistance  can 
be  successful.  On  January  30.  1948, 
Mohandas  Gandhi  was  a  victim  of  the 
very  violence  he  fought  against,  when 
he  was  assassinated  on  his  way  to  a 
prayer  meeting. 

Even  after  his  death,  Gandhi's  ac- 
tions and  words  live  on.  As  a  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  India.  I 
gained  a  special  sense  of  the  impact  of 
Gandhi's  teachings.  To  quote  Erik  H. 
Erikson.  author  of  "Gandhi's  Truth, 
"Gandhi  has  influenced  not  only  his 
own  nation  but  ours  as  well." 

In  November  1984,  I  traveled  to 
India  as  part  of  the  funeral  delegation 
for  Indira  Gandhi,  and  had  reason  to 
reflect  on  the  continuing  significance 
of  Gandhi's  life  and  words.  On  Octo- 
tier  31.  1984,  Mrs.  Gandhi  was  assassi- 
nated by  two  Sikh  bodyguards  in  yet 
another  manifestation  of  the  religious 
and  racial  turmoil  which  wracks  so 
many  nations  around  the  world.  I 
wrote  at  that  time: 
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RacUl  strife  and  terror  are  central  hor- 
rors of  our  time.  If  we  In  America  have  been 
blessed  in  this  regard— we  have  had  so  little 
compared  to  most  of  the  world— we  would 
do  well  to  recall  how  much  men  such  as 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  Bayard  Rustin 
and  their  like  learned  from  a  "naked  Indian 
fakir"  named  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  who 
preached  both  freedom  and  nonviolence. 

Oandhi's  teachings  were  critical  to 
the  social  progress  achieved  in  the 
United  States  in  the  1960's.  Chiring 
one  of  the  most  difficult  times  in  this 
Nation's  history.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  led  a  movement  for  racial 
equality  using  Gandhi's  nonviolent  a[>- 
proach.  Integral  to  the  success  of  that 
crusade  for  Justice  was  the  fact  that 
the  leading  advocate  was  a  disciple  of 
Mohandas  Gandhi.  The  contribution 
of  Dr.  King  to  our  Nation  was  recently 
recognized  by  designating  his  birthday 
a  national  holiday.  It  is  only  right  that 
we  set  aside  one  day  to  recognize  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  Dr.  King  and 
others  in  the  civil  rights  movement, 
Mohandas  Gandhi. 

Walter  Lippman  once  wrote  that 
"The  final  test  of  a  leader  is  that  he 
leaves  behind  him  in  other  men  the 
conviction  and  the  will  to  carry  on."  In 
a  world  in  which  racial,  religious  and 
ethnic  conflicts,  tragic  acts  of  violance, 
and  constant  violations  of  himian 
rights  are  commonplace,  the  need  for 
leaders  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
Mohandas  Gandhi  is  acute.  Gandhi's 
life  on  Earth  was  ended  by  a  violent 
act.  If  after  his  death,  his  words  and 
accomplishments  are  forgotten,  then 
the  men  of  violence  have  won. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Ras.  169 

Whereas  Mohandas  K.  Oandhi  sought  to 
apply  the  values  of  truth  and  love,  which 
are  regarded  as  most  precious  moral  values 
in  personal  life,  in  the  difficult  domain  of 
political  and  social  action; 

Whereas  Gandhi  remained  a  relentless 
champion  of  human  rights  and  human  dig- 
nity for  all  people,  including  women  and  mi- 
norities, throughout  his  lifetime: 

Whereas  Gandhi  was  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  effort  to  win  freedom  for  his 
people  in  India  and  thereby  helped  sow  the 
seeds  of  freedom  and  liberation  in  Asia  and 
Africa; 

Whereas  Gandhi's  unmovable  faith  in  the 
power  of  nonviolent  struggle  was  a  powerful 
inspiration  for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
the  civil  rights  movement  in  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  Gandhi  identified  himself  totaUy 
with  the  oppressed  and  sought  to  change 
their  lives  through  the  moral  persuasion  of 
the  oppressor. 

Whereas  Oandhi  proclaimed  that  all 
humans  are  equal  and  that  life  is  sacred, 
and  treated  that  belief  with  an  inviolable 
trust,  this  echoing  Abraham  Lincoln; 

Whereas  Gandhi  used  truth  and  the 
moral  force  it  carried  to  guide  both  his  per- 
sonal and  public  life; 


Whereas  Gandhi  drew  inspiration  from 
Ralph  Waldo  E^merson  and  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  two  of  Americas  great  thinkers,  in 
formulating  his  philosophy  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence, and  proclaimed  that  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  civil  disobedience  was  an  inher- 
ent right  of  all  citizens; 

Whereas  Gandhi  believed  that  the  true 
democrat  is  one  who  by  purely  nonviolent 
means  defends  his  liberty  and  therefore,  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  and  ultimately  that 
of  the  whole  of  mankind; 

Whereas  Gandhi  believed  that  the  arms 
race  placed  an  unbearable  burden  on  all  of 
humanity; 

Whereas  Gandhi  staunchly  supported  the 
claim  that  no  society  can  possibly  t>e  built 
on  the  denial  of  individual  freedom; 

Whereas  Gandhi  t>elieved  that  a  society 
that  allows  double  standards  for  its  citizens 
and  its  leaders  is  self-destructive,  that  politi- 
cal and  personal  morality  must  coincide  and 
extend  to  human  beings  in  all  walks  of  life, 
and  that  the  purification  of  politics  requires 
that  men  and  women  of  courage  and  integri- 
ty remove  all  taint  of  double  standards;  and 

Whereas  Gandhi  was  one  of  those  truly 
rare  individuals  who  combined  so  admirably 
in  word  and  deed  the  highest  moral  aspira- 
tion of  manlUnd:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  2, 
1988.  is  designated  as  a  national  day  of  rec- 
ognition of  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  month  of  September  1988, 
as  "National  Ceramic  Arts  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HATIOIf  AL  CERAMIC  ARTS  MONTH 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  here  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  Month  of  September. 
1988  as  "National  Ceramic  Arts 
Month."  Crafts,  particularly  in  ceram- 
ics, have  been  on  the  rise  in  both  par- 
ticipation and  popularity.  In  light  of 
this,  the  Ceramic  Arts  Federation. 
International,  is  sponsoring  a  world- 
wide promotion  effort  to  increase  con- 
sumer education  and  family  participa- 
tion. 

Over  2  million  people  enjoy  this 
medium  as  a  hobby  and  an  art  form. 
Ceramics  are  often  used  as  a  form  of 
therapy  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. There  is  a  seemingly  endless 
array  of  styles,  colors,  and  products  to 
create.  Talent  in  the  hands  and  imagi- 
nation in  the  mind  combine  to  create 
countless  careers  in  design,  art  educa- 
tion, and  small  business  opportiuiities 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  rea- 
sons for  a  "National  Ceramic  Arts 
Month".  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  help 
the  forward  this  resurgence  of  creativ- 
ity and  the  enjoyment  it  brings  to 
Americans  by  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


June  SO.  1987 

ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS 


a.  a4a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAUTEiraKRO, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hetlin]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  248,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  wear, 
under  certain  circumstances,  items  of 
apparel  not  part  of  the  official  uni- 
form. 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcihi, 

the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  332,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  General  Accounting  Office  investiga- 
tion and  report  on  conditions  of  dis- 
placed Salvadorans,  to  provide  certain 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  report,  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  detention  and  de- 
portation of  certain  Salvadorans,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  450 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MtnucowsKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  450,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  Nation- 
al Mining  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum. 

S.  465 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzembaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  465.  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  44,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture, importation,  sale,  or  possession 
of  firearms,  not  detectable  by  metal 
detection  and  x-ray  systems  commonly 
used  at  airports  in  the  United  States. 

S.  466 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  466,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  waiting  period  before  the  sale,  deliv- 
ery, or  transfer  of  a  handgun. 

S.  541 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  541,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  to  certain  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  the  same 
procedural  and  appeal  rights  with  re- 
spect to  certain  adverse  personnel  ac- 
tions as  are  afforded  under  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  competitive  services. 
a.  ail 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
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S.  612,  a  biU  to  repeal  a  provision  of 
Federal  tort  liability  law  relating  to 
the  civil  liability  of  Government  con- 
tractors for  certain  injuries,  losses  of 
property,  and  deaths  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  TT6 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikxtlski,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  776,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  spouses  of  institutional- 
ized individuals  under  the  Medicaid 
Program. 

S.  896 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  896.  a  bill  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  drawback  provisions  of 
section  313  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
certain  importe  of  raw  cane  sugar. 

S.  1002 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1002.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  dis- 
ability and  death  benefits  to  veterans 
(and  survivors  of  such  veterans)  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation  during  the 
detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  nuclear 
weapons  testing  program  or  the  Amer- 
ican occupation  of  Hiroshima  or  Naga- 
saki, Japan;  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hecht,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1006,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Geothermal  Steam  Act  Amendments 
of  1987. " 

S.  105» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1059,  a  bill  to  terminate  the  ap- 
plication of  certain  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration regulations  relating  to  trans- 
portation of  claimants  and  t>enefici- 
aries  in  connection  with  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  care. 

S.  1196 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1196,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  enhanced  under- 
standing and  wise  use  of  ocean,  coast- 
al, and  Great  Lakes  resources  by 
strengthening  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  and  by  initiating  a  Strategic 
Coastal  Research  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exoh]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1234.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  insure  eligibil- 


ity of  certain  individuals  for  benefici- 
ary travel  benefits  when  traveling  to 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  fa- 
cilities. 

S.  1354 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1254,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act  to  pro- 
vide additional  limitation  on  the  re- 
duction on  the  credit  applicable  to  em- 
ployers in  certain  States  which  have 
outstanding  loan  balances,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1273,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  and  to  provide  au- 
thorizations for  the  Appalachian 
Highway  and  Appalachian  Area  Devel- 
opment Programs. 

S.  1381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1281,  a 
bill  to  amend  Public  Law  97-360,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1323,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
vide to  shareholders  more  effective 
and  fuller  disclosure  and  greater  fair- 
ness with  respect  to  accumulations  of 
stock  and  the  conduct  of  tender  offers. 

S.  1333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1333,  a  bill  to  allow  the  65  miles 
per  hour  speed  limit  on  highways  that 
meet  interstate  standards  and  are  not 
currently  on  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 

S.  1341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1341,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  promote  expansion  of 
international  trade  with  Canada  re- 
garding furniture,  recreational  marine 
craft,  and  printed  products,  and  for 
other  purp>oses. 

S.  1346 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN].  the  Senator  from 
Texas    [Mr.    Bentsen],    the    Senator 


from  Maryland  [Ms.  MikulskiI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1346.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Ralations  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  in  the  performing  arts 
rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  Act 
to  employers  and  employees  in  similar- 
ly situated  industries,  to  give  employ- 
ers and  performers  in  the  performing 
arts  the  same  rights  given  by  section 
8(f)  of  such  Act  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  construction  Industry. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1371.  a  bill  to  designate 
the  Federal  building  located  at  330  In- 
dependence Avenue.  SW..  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  as  the  "Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  Federal  Building". 

S.  1390 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1390.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  make  viable  the  provision  of  health 
care  in  rural  areas  under  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  that  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1408.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to 
waive  the  continuous  residence  re- 
quirement under  the  legalization  pro- 
gram for  spouses  and  children  of 
qualified  legalized  aliens. 

S.   1413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1412,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972  regarding  activities  significantly 
affecting  the  coastal  zone. 

S.  1431 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  th*  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1421,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  clarification  of  the  receipt- 
sharing  of  amounts  received  for  the 
National  Forest  System,  geothermal 
leasing,  mineral  lands  leasing,  and  oil 
and  gas  royalties. 

S.  1440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1440,  a  bill  to  provide  consist- 
ency in  the  treatment  of  quality  con- 
trol review  procediu-es  and  standards 
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in  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children,  Medicaid,  and  Food  Stamps 
Programs;  to  impose  a  temporary  mor- 
atorium for  the  collection  of  penalties 
under  such  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

sBtATX  jonrr  RxsoLunoif  a* 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
WiLSOif]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  26,  joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Library  and  Information 
Services  to  be  held  not  later  than 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SKNATK  JOIICT  RESOLUTIOII  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  28, 
joint  resolution  designating  "American 
Physiologists  Week." 

SOfATE  JOINT  RSSOLUTION  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  100,  joint  res- 
olution to  affirm  the  national  policy  of 
metric  conversion  benefiting  the 
United  States. 

SKMATX  JOXITT  RSSOLUTIOIf  105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laxttenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

105,  joint  resolution  to  designate  De- 
cember 7,  1987,  as  "National  Pearl 
Harbor  Remembrance  Day"  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  anniversary  of  the  attacic 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

senate  joint  RXSOLtmON  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate   Joint   Resolution 

106,  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Vietnam 
Veterans  National  Memorial  as  a  me- 
morial of  national  significance. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 108,  joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  6,  1987,  as  "German-American 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  131 

At  the  request  of  lAi.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  SiMONl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoute]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 131,  joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  establishment  of  a  imif  orm  nation- 
al policy  to  preserve  family  unity  in 
the  implementation  of  the  legalization 
program      under      the      Immigration 


Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
QuATLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  154,  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  period  com- 
mencing on  November  15.  1987,  and 
ending  on  November  22,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Arts  Weelc." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Tribue]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  160,  joint 
resolution  to  designate  July  25,  1987. 
as  "Clean  Water  Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ICl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  161, 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  a  balanced  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  and  for  greater  account- 
ability in  the  enactment  of  tax  legisla- 
tion. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Quayle],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Duremberger],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus], 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  167,  joint  res- 
olution malcing  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dalcota  [Mr.  Bordick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 23.  concurrent  resolution  desig- 
nating jazz  as  an  American  national 
treasure. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
29,  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  the  in- 
ability of  American  citizens  to  main- 
tain regular  contact  with  relatives  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 38,  concurrent  resolution  to  recog- 
nize the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters  and  the  National  Fallen 
Fire  Fighter  Memorial  in  Colorado 
Springs,  CO. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  3l» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ar^na 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Prks- 
sler],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  219. 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  use  of  etha- 
nol.  methanol,  and  other  oxygenated 
fuels  as  an  accepted  air  pollution  con- 
trol strategy  in  nonattainment  areas 
designed  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

SENATE  resolution  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  240.  res- 
olution expressing  appreciation  for 
America's  Vietnam  Veterans. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  amendment  No.  349  proposed 
to  S.  1420.  a  bill  to  authorize  negotia- 
tions of  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
to  strengthen  U.S.  trade  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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SHELBY  AMENDMENT  NO.  355 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SHELBY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1420)  to  authorize  nego- 
tiations of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, to  strengthen  United  States 
trade  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  D  of  title  IX  of  the 
bill,  add  the  following: 

SEC.  PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
PROOrCTS  OF  THE  TOSHIBA  CORPO- 
RATION AND  KONGSBERG  VAAPENFA- 
BRIK. 

(a)  PiNDiNOS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  national 
security  sensitive  goods  and  technology 
from  the  West  by  both  legal  and  illegal 
means,  based  on  careful  assessment  of  mili- 
tary requirements  and  targeted  diversion  of 
military  critical  technologies  wherever  pos- 
sible: 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union  has  surreptitously  ac- 
quired advanced  milling  machinery  capable 
of  quieting  the  operation  of  their  submarine 
propellers  and  increasing  the  speed  of  their 
aircraft  carrier  propellers  with  significant 
adverse  impact  on  United  States  national  se- 
curity interests; 

(3)  the  sale  of  such  machinery  is  restricted 
by  regulations  of  the  Coordinating  Commit- 


tee on  Multilateral  Export  Controls  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
"COCOM"); 

(4)  the  Toshiba  Machine  Company,  Incor- 
porated, and  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik  man- 
ufacture such  machinery; 

(5)  the  Toshiba  Machine  Company,  Incor- 
porated, and  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik  sold 
such  machinery  to  the  Soviet  Union: 

(6)  the  Soviet  Union  through  the  surrepti- 
tious acquisition  of  such  machinery  has 
been  able  to  significantly  reduce  the  noise 
level  of  their  submarines  and  increase  the 
speed  of  their  aircraft  carriers; 

(7)  the  Toshiba  Machine  Company,  Incor- 
porated, and  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik  have 
seriously  compromised  United  States  na- 
tional security  by  selling  such  machinery; 

(8)  in  order  to  protect  United  States  na- 
tional security,  the  United  States  must  take 
steps  to  ensure  the  compliance  of  foreign 
coir.panies  with  COCOM  controls,  including 
the  imposition  of  sanctions  against  violators 
of  controls  commensurate  with  the  severity 
of  the  violation:  and 

(9)  such  sanctions  should  include  denial  of 
United  States  Government  procurement 
and  the  United  States  market  to  COCOM 
violators. 

(b)  Prohibitions.— 

(1)  No  product  which  is  manufactured 
by- 

(A)  the  Toshiba  Corporation, 

(B)  any  of  the  direct  affiliates  or  subsidi- 
aries of  the  Toshiba  Corporation,  including 
Toshiba  Machine  Company,  Incorporated, 
or 

(C)  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik. 

may  be  imported  into  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
enter  into  a  contract  or  subcontract  with— 

(A)  the  Toshiba  Machine  Corporation,  in- 
cludint;  the  Toshiba  Machine  Company,  In- 
corporated, and  its  affiliates  and  subsidiar- 
ies or 

(B)  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  products  impKjrt- 
ed.  and  to  contracts  and  subcontracts  exe- 
cuted, after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Exceptions.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  products  as  spare 
parts  or  for  routine  servicing  and  mainte- 
nance of  products  previously  supplied. 

(3)  Transition  rule.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  product 
imported  pursuant  to  a  contract  executed 
before  April  30,  1987. 


(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1988. 


McCONNELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  356 

Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Karnes,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Ldgar,  Mr. 
Nickles,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
Boren,  Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  1420)  supra;  as  follows: 

On   page  562,  between   lines   18  and   19. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 
SEC   .  annual  appropriations  to  reimburse 

THE   commodity   CREDrT   CORPORA- 
TION FOR  NET  REALIZED  LOSSES. 

(a)  In  Oenbul.— The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  87-155  (15  U.S.C.  713a- 
11)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  commenc- 
ing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by 
means  of  a  current,  indefinite  appropria- 
tion". 


HOLLINGS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  357 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 
Mr.  Sanford)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  1420)  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

definitions  of  united  states  price  and 
foreign  market  value 

Section  .  (a)  Section  773(aK4)(B)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677b(a)(4KB) 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  semi-colon  the  following:  ",  except  that 
in  no  event  shall  the  administering  author- 
ity deduct  indirect  selling  expenses  from 
foreign  market  value  in  order  to  offset  ex- 
penses deducted  from  an  exporter's  sale 
price  under  section  772(e)". 

(b)  Section  772(e)(1)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677a(e)(l))  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  "selling"  the 
following:  "and  profits  from  selling". 

(c)  These  provisions  shall  apply  to  imports 
from  countries  which  are  signatories  to  the 
GATT  International  Anti-Dumping  Code. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  REFORM 


NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  358 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  NICKLES  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1 97 1  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spend- 
ing limits  and  partial  public  financing 
of  Senate  general  election  campaigns, 
to  limit  contributions  by  multicandi- 
date  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  become  effective  unless  section  313 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  is  amended  by  Striking  out  "party;" 
through  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "party.". 
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GARN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  359 

Mr.  GARN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
McK^AiN,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Symms,  and 
Mr.  DeConcini)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  355  proposed 
by  Mr.  Shelby  to  the  bill  (S.  1420) 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  1  line  3  strike  all  after  "Sec."  and 
Insert: 

1.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  section  may  be  cited  as  the  "Multilat- 
eral Export  Control  Sanctions  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  r  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that: 


( 1 )  The  Genera]  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  recognizes  that  national  security  con- 
cerns may  serve  as  a  legitimate  basis  for 
constricting  free  and  open  trade.  Title  XXI 
states:  "Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be 
construed  ...  to  prevent  any  contracting 
party  from  taking  any  action  which  it  con- 
siders necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  es- 
sential security  interests  .  .  .". 

(2)  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  acquisition  of  national  se- 
curity sensitive  goods  and  technology  from 
the  West  by  both  legal  and  Illegal  means, 
based  on  careful  assessment  of  military  re- 
quirements and  targeted  diversion  of  mili- 
tarily critical  technologies  wherever  possi- 
ble. 

(3)  The  Soviets  have  acquired  advanced 
milling  machinery  capable  of  quieting  the 
operation  of  their  submarine  propellers  and 
increasing  the  speed  of  their  aircraft  carrier 
propellers,  with  significant  adverse  impact 
on  United  States  and  Western  national  secu- 
rity interests. 

(4)  This  diversion  was  achieved  with  the 
cooperation  of  res(>onsible  officials  of  Toshi- 
ba Machine  Company,  Incorporated,  and 
Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik  Trading  Company, 
both  major  industrial  companies  in  coun- 
tries that  participate  in  the  cooperative  ar- 
rangement of  governments  known  as  the 
Coordinating  Committee  (COCOM). 

(5)  United  States  security  is  undermined 
without  the  cooperation  of  COCOM  govern- 
ments and  companies  in  defending  the  secu- 
rity of  the  West. 

(6)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  participat- 
ing governments  to  put  strong  national  se- 
curity export  control  laws  in  plttce  and  vig- 
orously to  pursue  careful  licensing  of  ex- 
ports and  strict  enforcement  of  the  law. 

(7)  Recent  revelations  about  the  Soviet  ac- 
quisition of  advanced  milling  technology  In- 
dicates that  the  COCOM  system  is  only  as 
strong  as  the  national  laws  and  enforcement 
on  which  it  is  based,  and  the  dedication  of 
companies  outside  the  United  States  to 
goals  of  the  export  control  regime. 

(8)  In  order  to  protect  United  States  na- 
tional security,  the  United  States  must  take 
steps  to  ensure  the  compliance  of  foreign 
companies  with  COCOM  controls,  including 
the  imposition  of  sanctions  against  violators 
of  controls  commensurate  with  the  severity 
of  the  violation. 

(9)  Sanctions  for  technology  diversion 
should  include  denial  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment procurement  and  the  United  States 
market  to  COCOM  violators,  such  sanctions 
to  be  mandatory  in  the  case  of  serious,  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  strategic  balance  of 
forces  between  the  United  States  and  its 
Western  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

(10)  The  United  SUtes  should  also  take 
steps  to  improve  the  functioning  of  the 
COCOM  system  including  review  of  nation- 
al laws,  licensing  programs,  and  enforce- 
ment efforts  with  a  view  toward  upgrading, 
harmonizing,  and  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  these  measures. 

SEC  3.  mandatory  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  TOSHIBA 
AND  KONGSBERG. 

(a)  Sanctions  Imposed.— The  President 
shall  impose  the  sanctions  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  a  period  not  less  than  2  years 
and  not  to  exceed  5  years,  and  shall  notify 
the  Congress  of  such  action,  against  the  To- 
shiba Corporation  and  Kongsberg  Vaapen- 
fabrik. and  any  other  firm  or  individual  in 
any  case  where— 

(1)  enforcement  actions  by  foreign  au- 
thorities, intelligence  information,  required 
reporting  by  the  Secretary  of  Etefense  on  dl- 
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versions,  or  other  sources  of  Information  in- 
dicate has  violated  any  regulation  issued  by 
a  country  to  control  exports  for  national  se- 
curity purposes  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
of  the  group  known  as  the  Coordinating 
Conuolttee  between  January  1.  1980,  and 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

O)  that  violation  has  resulted  In  substan- 
tial enhancement  of  Soviet  and  East  bloc  ca- 
pabilities in  submarine  or  antisubmarine 
warfare,  ballistic  or  antibaUistlc  missile 
technology,  strategic  aircraft,  command, 
control,  communications  and  intelligence,  or 
other  critical  technologies  as  determined  by 
the  President,  on  the  advice  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  to  represent  a  serious  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  strategic  balance  of 
forces. 

(b)  Saitcnoifs  Daruiau.— The  required 
trade  sanctions  shall  apply  to  the  parent,  af- 
filiate, subsidiary,  and  successor  companies 
of  the  Toshiba  Corporation  and  Kongsberg 
Vaapenfabrik  and  other  foreign  persons  cov- 
ered by  subsection  (a),  and  shall  include, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c>— 

(1)  debarment  from  contracting  with  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment.  and 

(2)  prohibition  of  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  all  goods  produced  by  that 
Individual,  firm,  or  firms. 

(c)  ExaMmow.— The  President  is  not  re- 
quired to  apply  sanctions  under  this  subsec- 
tion— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  procivement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services— 

(A)  under  existing  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts, including  exercise  of  options  for  pro- 
duction quantities  to  satisfy  United  States 
operational  military  requirements: 

(B)  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
firm  or  individual  in  question  is  a  sole 
source  supplier  of  essential  defense  articles 
or  services  and  where  no  alternative  suppli- 
er can  be  identified;  or 

(C)  if  the  President  determines  that  such 
goods  and  services  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  under  defense  coproduction 
agreements;  or 

(2)  to  imports  shipped  under  contracts 
signed  before  May  1.  1987:  to  spare  parts 
and  component  parts,  but  not  finished  prod- 
ucts, essential  to  United  States  production; 
to  routine  servicing  and  maintenance  of 
products  already  supplied:  or  to  information 
and  technology. 

(d)  Fhxsiskht's  AnTHOUTT  TO  Limit  Sanc- 
TIOMS.— The  President  may,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress,  limit  the  scope  of 
sanctions  with  regard  to  coverage  of  parent, 
affiliate,  subsidiary,  and  successor  compa- 
nies of  the  foreign  person  determined  to 
have  violated  COCOM  regulations  if  the 
President  determines  that— 

(1)  the  parent,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  has 
not,  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence,  itself 
violated  the  COCOM  controls  for  which 
sanctions  are  being  applied  directly  or 
through  a  course  of  conduct: 

(2)  the  government  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  firm  or  individual  in  question  has 
reached  substantial  agreement  with  the 
United  States  Government  on  a  program  of 
improved  cooperation  with  United  States 
national  security  export  control  efforts  as 
enunciated  in  section  5  (u)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979; 

(3)  the  firm  or  individual  in  question,  and 
ita  parent,  affiliate,  and  subsidiary  compa- 
niea,  have  instituted  improvements  in  inter- 
nal controls  sufficient  to  detect  and  prevent 
violations  of  the  export  control  reg^e  im- 
plemented in  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(4)  the  impact  of  the  sanctions  imposed  on 
the  nnn  or  individual.  iU  parrat.  affiliates. 


and  subsidiaries,  is  proportionate  to  the  in- 
creased defense  expenditures  imposed  on 
the  United  States. 

In  any  case,  the  parent  company  may  not  be 
excluded  from  sanctions  unless  the  compa- 
ny agrees  to  suitable  compensation,  as  de- 
termined by  the  President. 

<e)  Reports  to  thk  Congress.- The  Presi- 
dent shall  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  on  sanctions  applied  against  To- 
shiba Corporation  and  Kongsberg  Vaapen- 
fabrik, and  semiannually  on  the  status  of 
other  sanctions  applied  under  this  section, 
including  any  Presidential  determinations 
to  waive  sanctions  on  grounds  of  national 
security  and  to  limit  the  scope  of  sanctions 
in  the  case  of  parent,  affiliate,  and  subsidi- 
ary companies  of  the  individual  or  firm  in 
question. 
SEC.  4.  mandatory  SANCTIONS. 

Section  5  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(t)  Mandatory  Sanctions.— <1)  The 
President  shall  impose  the  sanctions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  for  a  period  not  less 
than  2  years  and  not  to  exceed  5  years,  and 
shall  notify  the  Congress  of  such  action,  in 
any  case  where— 

"(A)  enforcement  actions  by  foreign  au- 
thorities, intelligence  information,  required 
reporting  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  di- 
versions, or  other  sources  of  information  in- 
dicate that  any  foreign  person  has  violated 
any  regulation  issued  by  a  country  to  con- 
trol exports  for  national  security  purposes 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  the  group 
iuiown  as  the  Coordinating  Committee,  and 

"(B)  that  violation  has  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial enhancement  of  Soviet  and  East 
bloc  capabilities  in  submarine  or  antisubma- 
rine warfare,  ballistic  or  antiballistic  missile 
technology,  strategic  aircraft,  command, 
control,  communications  and  intelligence,  or 
other  critical  technologies  as  determined  by 
the  President,  on  the  advice  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  to  represent  a  serious  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  strategic  balance  of 
forces. 

"(2)  The  required  trade  sanctions  shall 
apply  to  the  foreign  person,  as  well  as  to 
any  parent,  affiliate,  subsidiary,  and  succes- 
sor companies,  and  shall  include,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  <3>— 

"(A)  debarment  from  contracting  with  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and 

"(B)  prohibition  of  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  all  goods  produced  by  that 
individual,  firm,  or  firms. 

"(3)  The  President  is  not  required  to  apply 
sanctions  under  this  subsection— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services— 

"(i)  under  existing  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts, including  exercise  of  options  for  pro- 
duction quantities  to  satisfy  United  States 
operational  military  requirements: 

"(11)  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
firm  or  individual  in  question  is  a  sole 
source  supplier  of  essential  defense  articles 
or  services  and  where  no  alternative  suppli- 
er can  be  identified:  or 

"(ill)  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  goods  and  services  are  essential  to  the 
national  security  under  defense  coproduc- 
tion agreements:  or 

"(B)  to  imports  shipped  under  contracts 
signed  prior  to  the  date  of  congressional  no- 
tification of  sanctions:  to  spare  parts  and 
component  parts,  but  not  finished  products, 
essential  to  United  States  production:  to 
routine  servicing  and  maintenance  of  prod- 


ucts already  supplied;  or  to  Information  and 
technology. 

"(4)  The  President  may.  after  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  limit  the  scope  of  sanc- 
tions with  regard  to  coverage  of  parent,  af- 
filiate, subsidiary,  and  successor  companies 
of  the  foreign  person  determined  to  have 
violated  COCOM  regulations  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that— 

"(A)  the  parent,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary 
has  not,  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence, 
itself  violated  the  COCOM  controls  for 
which  sanctions  are  being  applied  directly 
or  through  a  course  of  conduct: 

"(B)  the  government  with  Jurisdiction 
over  the  firm  or  individual  in  question  has 
reached  substantial  agreement  with  the 
United  States  Government  on  a  program  of 
improved  cooperation  with  United  States 
national  security  export  control  efforts  as 
enunciated  in  sut>section  (u); 

"(C)  the  firm  or  individual  in  question, 
and  its  parent,  affiliate,  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies, have  Instituted  improvements  in  in- 
ternal controls  sufficient  to  detect  and  pre- 
vent violations  of  the  export  control  regime 
implemented  in  subparagraph  (A):  and 

"(D)  the  Impact  of  the  sanctions  imposed 
on  the  firm  or  individual,  its  parent,  affili- 
ates, and  subsidiaries,  is  proportionate  to 
the  increased  defense  expenditures  imposed 
on  the  United  States. 

In  any  case,  the  parent  company  may  not  be 
excluded  from  sanctions  unless  the  compa- 
ny agrees  to  suitable  compensation,  as  de- 
termined by  the  President  and  as  provided 
in  subsection  (v). 

"(5)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  semiannually  on  the  status  of 
sanctions  applied  under  this  section  includ- 
ing any  Presidential  determinations  to 
waive  sanctions  on  grounds  of  national  secu- 
rity and  to  limit  the  scope  of  sanctions  in 
the  case  of  parent,  affiliate,  and  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  individual  or  firm  in  ques- 
tion.". 

SEC.  S.  DISCRETIONARY  SANCTIONS  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  In  cases  of  diversion  that  are  not  de- 
termined by  the  President  to  seriously 
affect  the  strategic  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East  bloc,  the  President  shall 
have  discretion  to  impose  a  ban  on  both 
United  States  Government  procurement 
and  United  States  imports  from  the  firm  or 
individual  determined  to  have  violated 
CCXIOM  national  security  controls  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  5  years. 

(b)  Section  233(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  phrase  "subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "any 
foreign  firm  or  individual  determined  by  the 
President,  based  on  enforcement  actions  by 
foreign  authorities,  intelligence  informa- 
tion, or  other  sources,  to  have  violated  any 
regulation  issued  by  a  (»untry  to  control  ex- 
ports for  national  security  purposes  pursu- 
ant to  the  agreement  of  the  group  known  as 
the  Coordinating  Committee  may  be  de- 
barred by  the  President  from  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  any  or  all  goods 
produced  by  the  firm  or  individual  in  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  parent  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies for  not  to  exceed  5  years.". 

(c)  Section  11(c)  of  the  Ebcport  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  2410(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"(5)  Any  foreign  firm  or  individual  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  based  on  enforce- 
ment actions  by  foreign  authorities,  intelli- 
gence infomiation.  or  other  sources,  to  have 
violated  any  regulation  issued  by  a  country 
to  control  exports  for  national  security  pur- 


poses pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  the 
group  known  as  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee may  be  debarred  by  the  President  from 
contracting  with  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  not  to  exceed  5  years  for  any  or 
all  products  and  services  produced  by  the 
firm  or  individual  in  question,  as  well  as 
parent,  affiliate,  and  subsidiary  companies". 

SBC  «.  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  DEFENSE  IMPACT. 

Section  14  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Annual  Report  op  the  President.- 
The  President  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  estimating  the  addi- 
tional defense  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  arising  from  illegal  technology  trans- 
fers, focusing  on  estimated  defense  costs 
arising  from  illegal  technology  transfers 
that  resulted  in  a  serious  adverse  impact  on 
the  strategic  balance  of  forces.  These  esti- 
mates shall  be  based  on  assessment  by  the 
Intelligence  community  of  any  technology 
transfers  that  resulted  in  such  serious  ad- 
verse impact.  This  report  may  have  a  classi- 
fied annex  covering  any  information  of  a 
sensitive  nature.". 

SEC.  7.  IMPROVED  MULTILATERAL  COOPERATION. 

Section  S  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(u)  Improved  Mitltilateral  Coopera- 
tion.—(  1 )  The  President  shall  seek,  in  nego- 
tiations with  members  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  and  with  other  countries,  im- 
proved cooperation  with  United  States  na- 
tional security  export  control  efforts,  in- 
cluding achievement  of  the  following  stand- 
ards of  cooperation: 

"(A)  High  quality  review  of  license  appli- 
cations, including  detailed  technical  analysis 
of  items  proposed  for  export,  and  end-user 
verifications: 

"(B)  Publication  of  control  lists  and  edu- 
cation of  the  exporting  public  to  the  need 
for  national  security  export  controls; 

"(C)  Coordination  of  licensing  and  en- 
forcement efforts; 

"(D)  Uniform  interpretation  of  controls 
established  by  the  Coordinating  Committee: 

■(E)  National  laws  reflective  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  violations  of  national  security 
export  controls,  including  the  application  of 
criminal  penalties  in  cases  of  willful  viola- 
tion of  controls  and  substantial  statute  of 
limitations: 

"(F)  Implementation  of  Improved  chan- 
nels for  sharing  information  on  violations  of 
multilateral  export  controls; 

"(G)  Implementation  of  a  standard  desti- 
nation control  statement  that  would  be  re- 
quired on  all  shipping  documents  accompa- 
nying controlled  items,  which  would  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  identification  of 
the  controlled  item  and  the  specific  destina- 
tion of  the  item;  and 

"(H)  Elffective  enforcement  cooperation  at 
the  working  level,  including  techniques  to 
prevent  the  diversion  of  controlled  items, 
the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  enforcement 
agencies,  and  cooperation  among  national 
agencies  and  departments. 

"(2)  Liberalization  of  export  licensing  to  a 
COCOM  member  country  should  take  into 
account  progress  by  such  government  in  in- 
stituting the  improvements  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1).". 

SEC  8.  CXIMPENSATION  FOR  COCOM  VIOLATIONS. 

Section  5  of  the  Ebcport  Administration 
Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(V)  Compensation  por  Diversion  op 
Miutarilt  Critical  Technologies  to  Con- 


TROLLEO  CoiTNTRiES.— In  cases  in  which  man- 
datory sanctions  have  been  applied  against 
a  firm  or  individual  for  diversion  of  technol- 
ogy that  has  caused  a  serious  adverse 
impact  on  the  strategic  balance  of  forces  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East  bloc,  the  President  shall  Ini- 
tiate discussions  with  the  firm  or  individual 
and  its  national  government  regarding  com- 
pensation on  the  part  of  the  company  in  an 
amount  proportionate  to  the  costs  of  re- 
search and  development  and  procurement 
of  new  defensive  systems  by  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  technological  advance  achieved 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  diver- 
sion. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  that  such  discussions  are  being  un- 
dertaken at  the  time  of  initiation  and  shall 
report  the  outcome  of  those  discussions.". 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  360 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  355  proposed 
by  Mr.  Shelby,  as  amended,  to  the  bill 
(S.  1420)  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(  )  Civil  Damages  for  National  Securi- 
ty Violations.— Section  11  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2410)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(j)  Damages  for  Certain  Violations.— 
(1)  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  violates  a 
regulation  issued  to  control  exports  for  na- 
tional security  purposes  (including  any  reg- 
ulation issued  by  another  country  pursuant 
to  the  agreement  of  the  group  known  as  the 
"Coordinating  Committee'),  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
violation. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  violation  has  resulted 
in  a  reduction  in  the  military  preparedness 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  there  has  been  such  a 
loss,  the  Secretary  shall  so  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  who  shall  bring  an  action  for 
damages  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  against  the  person  who 
violated  such  regulation  and  any  person 
that  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  person 
who  violated  the  regulation  and  any  person 
who  owns  and  controls  the  person  who  vio- 
lated such  regulation. 

"(3)  The  total  amount  awarded  in  any 
such  case  shall  be  determined  by  the  court 
In  light  of  the  facts  and  circumstances,  but 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  net  loss 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  An  action  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  commenced  not  later  than  3  years  after 
occurrence  of  the  violation,  or  one  year 
after  the  violation  is  discovered,  whichever 
U  later.". 


BREAUX  AMENDMENT  NO.  361 
Mr.  BREAUX  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1420,  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  biU.  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  XLVI— FOREIGN  SHIPPING 
PRACTICES 
short  tttlx 
Sic.  4601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Foreign  Shipping  Practices  Act  of  1987". 


Sec.  4602.  (a)  The  Shipping  Act  of  1984 
(Public  Law  98-237;  98  SUt  67)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

-SEC.  tX.  FOREIGN  LAWS  AND  PRACTICEa 

"(a)  DapuimoNs.- For  purposes  of  this 
seiAlon- 

"(1)  'foreign  carrier'  means  an  ocean 
common  carrier  whose  vessels  are  all  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  a  country  other 
than  the  United  States: 

"(2)  'maritime  services'  means  port-to-port 
carriage  of  cargo  by  the  vessels  operated  by 
(xsean  conmion  carriers: 

"(3)  'maritime-related  services'  means 
Intermodal  operations,  terminal  operations, 
cargo  solicitation,  forwarding  and  agency 
services,  non-vessel-operating  common  carri- 
er operations,  and  all  other  activities  and 
services  integral  to  total  transportation  sys- 
tems of  ocean  common  carriers  and  their 
foreign  domiciled  affiliates  on  their  own  and 
others'  behalf; 

"(4)  'United  States  carrier'  means  an 
ocean  common  carrier  which  operates  ves- 
sels documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(5)  'United  States  oceanbome  trade' 
means  the  carriage  of  cargo  between  the 
United  States  and  a  foreign  country  by  an 
ocean  common  carrier. 

"(b)  Authority  To  Coiroocr  Invsstica- 
TioNs.— The  Commission  shall  investigate 
whether  any  laws,  rules,  regulations,  poli- 
cies or  practices  of  foreign  governments,  or 
any  practices  of  foreign  carriers  or  other 
persons  providing  maritime  or  maritime-re- 
lated services  In  a  foreign  country  result  in 
the  existence  of  conditions  for  United 
States  carriers  in  United  States  (x^eanbome 
trades  that  do  not  exist  for  foreign  carriers 
of  that  country  in  the  United  States  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  as  a  result 
of  acts  of  United  States  carriers  or  other 
persons  providing  maritime  or  maritime-re- 
lated services  in  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Investigations.— (1)  Investigations 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
initiated  by  the  Commission  on  its  own 
motion  or  upon  the  petition  of  any  person, 
including  any  common  carrier,  shipper, 
shippers'  association,  ocean  freight  forward- 
er or  marine  terminal  operator,  or  any 
branch,  department,  agency,  or  other  com- 
ponent of  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  complete  any 
such  investigation  within  120  days  after  it  is 
Initiated,  except  that  the  Commission  may 
extend  such  120-day  period  for  an  addition- 
al 90  days  if  the  Commission  is  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  Information  to  determine 
whether  a  condition  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  exists.  Any  notice  provid- 
ing such  an  extension  shall  clearly  state  the 
reasons  for  such  extension. 

"(d)  Information  Requests.— (1)  In  order 
to  further  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  may,  by  order, 
require  any  person  (including  any  <x>mmon 
carrier,  shipper,  shippers'  association,  ocean 
freight  forwarder,  or  marine  terminal  opera-  -  1 
tor,  or  any  officer,  receiver,  trustee,  lessee, 
agent  or  employee  thereof)  to  file  with  the 
Commission  any  periodic  or  special  report, 
answers  to  questions,  documentary  material, 
or  other  information  which  the  Commission 
considers  necessary  or  appropriate.  The 
Commission  may  require  that  the  response 
to  any  such  order  shall  be  made  under  oath. 
Such  response  shall  be  furnished  in  the 
form  and  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Commission. 
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"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Commission  may.  in  its  discre- 
tion, determine  that  any  information  sub- 
mitted to  it  in  response  to  a  request  under 
this  subsection,  in  response  to  a  subpoena 
under  section  12  of  this  Act,  or  otherwise 
shall  not  be  disclosed  to  the  public. 

"(e)  AcnoR  Against  Forkign  Camuixs.— 
(1)  Whenever,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  comment,  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  conditions  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  exist,  the  Commission 
shall  take  such  action  as  it  considers  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  against  any  foreign 
carrier  who  is  a  contributing  cause  to.  or 
whose  government  is  a  contributing  cause 
to,  such  conditions,  in  order  to  offset  such 
conditions.  Such  action  may  include— 

"(A)  limitations  on  sailings  to  and  from 
United  States  ports  or  on  the  amount  or 
type  of  cargo  carried; 

"(B)  suspension,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
any  or  all  tariffs  filed  with  the  Commission, 
Including  the  right  of  an  ocean  common  car- 
rier to  use  any  or  all  tariffs  of  conferences 
in  the  United  States  trades  of  which  it  is  a 
member  for  such  period  as  the  Commission 
specifies:  and 

"(C)  suspension,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  right  of  an  ocean  common  carrier  to  op- 
erate under  any  agreement  filed  with  the 
Commission,  including  agreements  authoriz- 
ing preferential  treatment  at  terminals, 
preferential  terminal  leases,  space  charter- 
ing or  pooling  of  cargo  or  revenues  with 
other  ocean  common  carriers. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  consult  with, 
seek  the  cooperation  of.  or  make  recommen- 
dations to  other  appropriate  government 
agencies  prior  to  taUng  any  action  under 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  Before  an  order  under  this  subsection 
becomes  effective  or  a  request  is  made 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  the 
order  shall  be  submitted  immediately  to  the 
President  who  may.  within  10  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  order,  disapprove  the  order  if 
the  President  finds  that  disapproval  is  re- 
quired for  reasons  of  the  national  defense  or 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

"(f)  Actions  Upon  Rbquest  op  thk  Com- 
mission.—Whenever  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b>  of  this  section  are 
found  by  the  Commission  to  exist,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Commission — 

"(1)  the  collector  of  customs  at  any  port 
or  place  of  destination  in  the  United  States 
shall  refuse  the  clearance  required  by  sec- 
tion 4197  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (46  App. 
U.8.C.  91)  to  any  vessel  of  a  foreign  carrier 
that  is  identified  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall 
deny  entry  of  any  vessel  of  a  foreigrn  carrier 
that  is  identified  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  to  any  port  or 
place  in  the  United  States  or  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  detain 
any  such  vessel  at  the  port  or  place  in  the 
United  SUtes  from  which  it  is  about  to 
depart  for  any  other  port  or  place  in  the 
United  States. 

"(g)  Rkport.— The  Commission  shall  in- 
clude in  its  annual  report  to  Congress — 

"(1)  a  list  of  the  twenty  foreign  countries 
which  generated  the  largest  volume  of 
oceanbome  liner  cargo  for  the  most  recent 
calendar  year  in  bilateral  trade  with  the 
United  States; 

"(2)  an  analysis  of  conditions  described  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  being  investi- 
gated or  existing  in  such  foreign  cotmtries: 

"(3)  any  actions  being  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission to  offset  such  conditions;  and 


"(4)  any  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  to  offset  such  conditions.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1984  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 
"Sec.  33.  Foreign  laws  and  practices.". 

At  the  end  of  page  19.  add  the  following: 
TITLE  XLVI— FOREIGN  SHIPPING 
PRACTICES 
Sec.  4601.  Short  title. 
Sec.  4602.  Amendments. 


international  tariff  structure  on  the  United 
States  wheat  gluten  industry  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate. 


MELCHER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  362 

Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Karnes,  and  Mr.  Buroick) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1420.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC    .  WHEAT  GLUTEN. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  wheat  gluten  is  a  value-added  wheat 
product  that  provides  both  high  protein  and 
culinary  baking  value; 

(2)  wheat  gluten  consumption  is  increas- 
ing with  the  heightened  demand  for  whole 
grain  and  variety  breads: 

(3)  import  duties  imposed  on  wheat  gluten 
by  foreign  countries  are  significantly  higher 
than  those  of  the  United  SUtes  with  the 
United  States  imposing  a  duty  of  8.3  per- 
cent, the  European  Community  imposing  a 
duty  of  50  percent.  Japan  imposing  a  duty 
of  25  percent,  and  Argentina  imposing  a 
duty  of  35  percent; 

(4)  the  existence  of  differing  import  duties 
results  in  a  distortion  of  normal  trade  pat- 
terns for  wheat  gluten  and  appears  to  be  re- 
sulting in  an  unusually  high  volume  of 
wheat  gluten  being  imported  into  the 
United  States:  and 

(5)  the  abnormally  high  volume  of  import- 
ed wheat  gluten  is  having  an  adverse  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  United  States  wheat 
gluten  industry. 

(b)  Declaration.- Congress  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section as  the  "GATT")  negotiation  process 
should  be  utilized  to  achieve  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  high  tariffs  imposed  on 
wheat  gluten  by  other  countries: 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  re- 
ceive and  give  favorable  consideration  to  in- 
dustry proposals  that  involve  the  utilization 
of  the  agricultural  export  enhancement  pro- 
gram established  under  section  1127  of  the 
Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1736v) 
and  the  targeted  export  assistance  program 
established  under  section  1124  of  such  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  1736s): 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
promote  the  use  of  wheat  gluten  to  enhance 
wheat  flour  offered  through  various  foreign 
food  assistance  programs  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible:  and 

(4)  if  the  GATT  negotiations  are  not  suc- 
cessful in  equalizing  the  import  duties 
among  participating  countries,  the  Presi- 
dent should  aggressively  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  defend  the  domestic  wheat 
gluten  industry,  including  appropriate 
action  under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  UJS.C.  2411). 

SEC    .  REPORT  ON  WHEAT  GLUTEN. 

Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall,  using  available  funds,  submit 
a  report  detailing  the  impact  of  the  current 


WILSON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  363 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  McCain, 
and  Mr.  Johnston)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1420.  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  516.  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC  .  JAPANESE  BARRIERS  AND  TARIFFS  ON 
UNrTED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PORTS. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  imbalance  with 
Japan  reached  a  record  $58,600,000,000  in 
1986: 

(2)  the  Japanese  do  not  allow  the  importa- 
tion of  any  American  rice,  which  has 
become  a  source  of  friction  between  the  two 
longtime  allies: 

(3)  Japan's  strict  quota  on  rice  causes  the 
price  of  rice  in  Japan  to  remain  10  times 
higher  than  the  price  at  which  California 
rice  could  be  shipped  to  Japan: 

(4)  the  Japanese  impose  unreasonably 
high  tariffs  on  American  exports  of  beef 
and  citrus  making  those  products  non-com- 
petitive in  the  Japanese  market: 

(5)  there  is  a  huge  demand  for  products 
such  as  fresh  vegetables,  citrus,  beef,  nuts, 
and  value-added  agricultural  products  in 
Japan: 

(6)  the  United  States,  as  the  largest  sup- 
plier of  agricultural  goods  to  Japan,  is  in  a 
position  to  supply  those  products: 

(7)  the  United  States  has  invoked  GATT 
dispute  settlement  against  Japanese  import 
quotas  on  12  categories,  including  peanuts, 
processed  cheese,  dry  beans,  non-citrus  fruit 
juice,  preserved  or  prepared  beef,  fruit 
purees  and  paste,  and  other  commodities 
and  products: 

(8)  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Lyng  and 
United  States  Trade  Representative  Yeutter 
recently  visited  Japan  and  returned  without 
any  major  progress  on  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can agricultural  commodities  and  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  to  Japan:  and 

(9)  an  advisory  panel  sanctioned  by  the 
Japanese  Government  has  called  for  abol- 
ishing import  curbs  on  agricultural  products 
in  view  of  the  upcoming  Uruguay  Round  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  Japan  should— 

(1)  liberalize  the  trade  policies  of  Japan 
by  lowering  high  tariffs  and  removing 
quotas  on  competitive  agricultural  exports 
of  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  perform  the  actions  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  in  a  prompt  and  timely 
maimer  to  avoid  any  damage  to  the  close  re- 
lations between  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COmHTTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  wiU  meet  in 
SR-301.  RusseU  Senate  Office  BuUd- 


ing.  on  Tuesday,  July  14,  1987,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  to  receive  testimony  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Dr.  James  H.  Billington  to 
be  Librarian  of  Congress. 

Individuals  and  representatives  of 
organizations  who  wish  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  the  hearing 
record  are  requested  to  contact  Bill 
Cochrane,  senior  adviser  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  on  (202)  224-0275. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  Coch- 
rane. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  £uid  Administration  will  meet  in 
SR-301,  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  Thursday.  July  23.  1987.  at  9 
a.m.,  to  conduct  a  business  meeting. 
On  its  executive  agenda,  the  commit- 
tee will  be  considering  the  nomination 
of  James  H.  Billington  to  be  Librarian 
of  Congress,  and  the  nominations  for 
reappointment  of  Lee  Ann  Elliott  and 
Danny  Lee  McDonald  to  be  members 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  terms  expiring  April  30,  1993.  The 
committee  will  also  be  marking  up 
pending  legislative  and  administrative 
items. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  business  meeting,  please  contact 
Carole  Blessington  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee staff  on  (202)  224-0278. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  in 
SR-301,  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  Wednesday,  July  15,  1987,  at  9 
a.m.,  to  receive  testimony  on  the  nomi- 
nations for  reappointment  of  Lee  Ann 
Elliott  and  Danny  Lee  McDonald  to  be 
members  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission for  terms  expiring  April  30, 
1993. 

Individuals  and  representatives  of 
organizations  who  wish  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  the  hearing 
record  are  requested  to  contact  Jack 
Sousa,  elections  counsel  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  on  (202)  224-5648. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  Sousa. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

subcommittee  ON  immigration  and  refugee 

AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  June  30, 
1987.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  midyear 
consultation  on  refugee  programs, 
1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

subcommittke  on  antitrust,  monopolies, 

AND  business  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust.  Monopolies,  and 


Business  Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
June  30,  1987,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
Antitrtist  Remedies  Improvement  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  armed  services 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1987.  to  consider 
and  act  on  a  Marine  Corps  nomination 
list  that  is  pending  before  the  commit- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1987,  in  closed  ses- 
sion to  consider  and  act  on  a  Marine 
Corps  nomination  list  that  is  pending 
before  the  committee  amd  on  S.  1243, 
the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  governmental  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  June  30,  1987, 
to  hold  markup  on  S.  908.  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  Amendments  of  1987; 
H.R.  348,  the  postmasters  and  postal 
supervisors  appeals  rights  bill;  H.R. 
1403.  the  John  E.  Grothberg  post 
office  building;  and  S.  1293,  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Reauthorization  Act 
of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

subcommittee  on  environmental 
protection 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Protection, 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
I»ublic  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
June  30.  to  mark  up  pending  Clean  Air 
Act  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  foreign  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  June  30,  1987,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  an  ambassadorial 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEB  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 
PARKS,  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Committee 


on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  June  30, 
1987,  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
S.  59,  a  bill  entitled  the  "National  For- 
ests and  Public  Lands  of  Nevada  En- 
hancement Act  of  1987";  and  S.  854,  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Nevada-Florida  Land 
Exchange  Authorization  Act  of  1987." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AMD 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
June  30,  1987,  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  nominations  of  Milton  J.  Hertz  of 
North  Dakota,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  Ewen  M. 
Wilson  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Econom- 
ics and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Conmiodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mineral  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  Production  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  June 
30,  1987,  to  receive  testimony  concern- 
ing S.  1388.  the  Federal  Onshore  Oil 
and  Gas  Leasing  Act  of  1987;  and  S. 
66,  the  Federal  Onshore  Competitive 
Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MABEL  WUNDERLICH  TOUCHED 
MANY  LIVES 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  us  can  look  back  to 
our  early  years  and  without  hesitation 
identify  that  person  who  gave  us 
something  to  carry  with  us  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives.  For  me  and  many  others 
who  grew  up  in  Lakeland,  FL,  such  a 
person  was  Mabel  Wunderlich,  whose 
heart  was  big  enough  to  share  with  ev- 
eryone but  whose  special  passion  was 
to  help  any  person  in  need. 

By  her  action  she  improved  the  lives 
and  hopes  of  untold  nimibers  over  at 
least  a  half  century  of  dedicated 
effort.  By  her  example  she  created  un- 
derstanding of  the  real  purpose  of  life 
that  rippled  throughout  and  well 
beyond  our  community. 

So,  her  death  Jime  15  at  age  77 
brings  sadness  to  all  of  us  who  were 
enriched  by  her,  even  luiowlng  sadness 
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is  an  emotion  her  cheerful  and  opti- 
mistic nature  never  condoned. 

As  a  teacher,  a  counsellor,  an  orga- 
nizer, a  community  worlier,  she  was 
never  a  Judgmental  person  of  those 
whose  lives  she  sought  to  better.  Com- 
passion, understanding,  support, 
teaching  and  guidance  marked  her  ef- 
forts. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  deserved  rec- 
ognition and  accolades  more  and 
sought  them  less.  But  I  cannot  pass  up 
this  opportunity  to  hold  up  Mabel 
Wunderlich's  life  and  qualities  as  a 
challenge  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  obitu- 
ary from  the  Lakeland,  Ledger  news- 
paper, recounting  but  a  few  of  Mabel 
Wundierlich's  contributions,  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Mabxl  Wukdeiujch.  Polk  Educator, 

VOLUItTSXR  DiKS 

LAKXtAHD.— Mabel  Evems  Wunderlich. 
who  organized  and  supervised  the  special 
education  program  for  Polk  County  schools. 
died  Monday  at  the  age  of  77. 

The  Lakeland  resident,  whose  friends  and 
family  remember  her  for  her  never-ending 
wlUingness  to  aid  others,  organized  numer- 
ous civic  organizations  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
unit  in  Polk  County. 

"She  was  forever  a  do-gooder,"  said  Mary 
Bomar,  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  Wunder- 
lich for  25  years. 

"She  was  a  grand  lady  who  would  do  any- 
thing for  anybody."  her  nephew  Harold 
Fulton  said.  "I  will  remember  her  for  always 
being  there  when  whe  was  needed.  It 
seemed  that  time  and  effort  were  never  an 
object  to  her." 

Wunderlich,  who  came  to  Lakeland  60 
years  ago,  was  an  honor  graduate  of  Florida 
Southern  College.  She  received  her  bache- 
lor's degree  in  1930  and  received  a  master's 
degree  in  1949. 

Her  list  of  awards  and  honors  include  or- 
ganizing a  Junior  Red  Cross  in  Polk  County: 
being  the  first  student  president  of  Pi 
Gamma  Mu,  an  honorary  national  fraterni- 
ty and  being  a  member  of  the  first  board  of 
The  Lakeland  Girls  Club  and  The  Central 
Florida  Speech  and  Hearing  Center.  She 
was  also  a  member  of  Eastern  Star.  Lake- 
land. Chapter  No.  26. 

In  1962  her  dedication  to  the  community 
won  her  the  title  of  Lakeland  Woman  of  the 
year.* 


HORTENSE  MYERS:  FIRST  LADY 
OP  INDIANA  JOURNALISM 

•  Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr.  President,  an  Indi- 
ana Journalism  legend  was  laid  to  rest 
today.  Mary  Hortense  Powner  Myers— 
or  simply  Hortense,  as  she  was  known 
throughout  her  45  years  covering  Indi- 
ana politics  for  United  Press  Interna- 
tional and  its  forenmner  International 
News  Service— died  last  Thursday 
night  in  Williamsburg,  VA. 

Hortense  was  in  Williamsburg  at  the 
time  of  her  death  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Press  Women's 
SOth  anniversary  convention,  a  tradi- 
tional pilgrimage  for  her.  What  she 
did  not  know  was  that  she  was  to  be 
honored  with  the  NFPW  President's 


Award,  the  highest  recognition  the  or- 
ganization bestows.  I  was  among  many 
people  asked  to  secretly  write  letters 
for  a  scrapbook  that  was  to  have  been 
presented  with  the  award.  Several  of 
her  relatives,  including  her  son,  Mark, 
of  Indianapolis,  were  planning  to 
attend  the  ceremony  without  letting 
on  to  Hortense.  As  far  as  anyone 
knows,  Hortense  never  learned  about 
the  surprise. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  run- 
ning for  elective  office  in  Indiana  was 
being  covered  by  Hortense.  Her  ques- 
tions were  always  thoughtful  and  rele- 
vant; her  reporting,  never  less  than 
balanced.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  she 
was  in  demand  to  teaching  aspiring 
Journalists  at  Indiana  colleges  during 
her  distinguished  career. 

Announcement  of  her  retirement  in 
1981  was  met  with  disappointment 
soon  tempered  with  the  realization 
that  "retirement"  was  nothing  more 
than  a  word  to  Hortense.  She  contin- 
ued to  write  a  weeldy  column  on  State 
politics  for  UPI  and  remained  an  im- 
portant figure  to  Hoosiers  who  fol- 
lowed Indiana  politics.  Her  final 
column  was  completed  only  a  few  days 
prior  to  her  death. 

Hortense  was  more  than  an  out- 
standing professional.  She  was  re- 
nowned for  her  generosity  of  time, 
support,  and  interest  in  others.  In 
short,  Hortense  was  a  "giver,"  both  in 
her  work  and  in  her  daily  life.  Her 
death  is  a  terrific  blow  in  both  re- 
spects. 

In  addition  to  my  comments,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  submitted  for  the 
Record  an  obituary  which  ran  in  the 
Indianapolis  News  last  Friday,  two 
poignant  tributes  to  Hortense  from 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News  and 
her  last  column  which  appeared  in 
UPI  newspapers  across  Indiana  over 
the  weekend. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Indianapolis  News.  June  26. 
1987] 

Hortense  Myers.  Was  UPI  Reporter 

Mary  Hortense  Powner  Myers.  73.  retired 
United  Press  International  reporter  and  the 
first  female  member  of  the  Indiana  Journal- 
ism Hall  of  Fame,  died  Thursday  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. Va. 

Mrs.  Myers.  Indianapolis,  suffered  a  heart 
attack  at  the  SOth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  I»ress  Women. 

She  was  slated  to  receive  the  National 
Federation  of  Press  Women's  President's 
Award  during  a  special  ceremony  Saturday 
honoring  her  many  years  of  service  and 
dedication  and  her  work  on  the  group's  con- 
vention. The  award  was  to  be  a  surprise. 

Mrs.  Myers  was  a  full-time  professional 
Journalist  for  nearly  four  decades.  She  re- 
tired in  1981  but  continued  to  put  in  40-plus- 
hour  weeks  volunteering,  teaching,  report- 
ing and  writing. 

"She  was  totally  devoted  to  Journalism 
and  always  a  great  Journalist."  said  Eugene 
S.  Pulliam.  publisher  of  the  The  News  and 
The  Star. 

Mrs.  Myers  began  her  career  at  the  Old 
TraU  News  and  spent  seven  years  at  the 
Westside  weekly,  which  folded  in  1942. 


She  joined  International  News  Service  in 
1942  in  Indianapolis.  In  1958  INS  merged 
with  United  I^ress  and  Mrs.  Myers  stayed 
with  UPI,  specializing  in  Statehouse  cover- 
age. 

Although  she  retired  in  1981.  Mrs.  Myers 
still  wrote  two  columns  a  week  for  UPI.  One 
column  dealt  with  family  living  and  the 
other  was  on  the  subject  she  probably  loved 
most— politics. 

"UPI  has  lost  one  of  the  greatest  report- 
ers it  ever  had."  said  Helen  Thomas,  UPI 
White  House  manager  who  during  many 
trips  to  Indianapolis  stayed  with  Mrs. 
Myers.  "She  personified  the  best  in  Journal- 
ism and  the  highest  integrity  in  reportiitg. 
She  was  respected  by  everyone  she  came  in 
contact  with." 

Mrs.  Myers,  a  graduate  of  Butler  Universi- 
ty, returned  to  her  alma  mater  after  retiring 
to  teach  Journalism.  She  also  taught  at  Indi- 
ana University-Purdue  University  at  Indian- 
apolis. 

She  was  the  first  female  president  of  the 
Indianapolis  Press  Club  and  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Indi- 
ana Chapter.  She  was  named  Sagamore  of 
the  Wabash  by  four  Indiana  governors. 

She  won  the  Frances  Wright  Award  from 
Women  in  Communication  Inc.  in  1960  and 
the  Kate  Milner  Rabb  Award  for  outstand- 
ing contributions  in  journalism  by  an  Indi- 
ana Woman  from  the  Women's  Press  Club 
of  Indiana  in  1965. 

The  Indianapolis  Press  Club  named  her 
Indiana  Newsman  of  the  Year  in  1972. 

She  was  inducted  into  the  Indiana  Jour- 
nalism Hall  of  Fame  in  1975  and  the  Indi- 
ana Academy  in  1977. 

In  1981,  she  was  named  Professional 
Woman  of  the  Year  by  Indianapolis  service 
clubs  and  received  the  Press  Club  Presi- 
dent's Award  and  an  award  from  the  Indi- 
ana State  Police  for  service  to  the  public. 

UPI  Indiana  subscribers  created  the  Hor- 
tense Myers  Award  in  1982.  That  year,  she 
also  won  the  Ball  State  University  Indiana 
Journalism  Award. 

Mrs.  Myers  had  co-authored  with  Robert 
Thompson  "Robert  F.  Kennedy— The 
Brother  Within."  She  also  co-authored  six 
t)ooks  in  the  Childhood  of  Famous  Ameri- 
cans series. 

She  was  a  member  of  Shiloh  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Hendricks  County  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Indiana  Council  of  Churches. 

She  was  the  widow  of  Stanley  Myers. 

Services  are  being  arranged  through 
Hampton  Gentry  Funeral  Home  in  Plain- 
field. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to 
the  Hortense  Myers  Scholarship  Fund  at 
the  I.U.  School  of  Journalism  at  lUPUI. 

Survivors — son  Mark  Myers:  brother 
Walter  Joseph  Powner  Jr.;  sisters  Jessie 
Thomas,  Phyllis  Storm. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Jime  26, 
1987] 

Hortense  Myers 

If  ever  there  was  the  personification  of 
the  consummate  journalist  in  Indiana,  Hor- 
tense Myers  was  it. 

Energetic,  probing,  disheveled,  operating 
on  a  perpetual  deadline.  Mrs.  Myers  covered 
the  people,  politics  and  places  of  Indiana 
with  dedication,  zeal,  skill  and  grace  for  39 
years  with  the  old  International  News  Serv- 
ice and  then  with  United  Press  Internation- 
al. 

She  was  UPI  Statehouse  and  political 
writer  In  1981  at  the  time  of  her  o*tensible 
retirement.  But,  retirement  was  a  concept 


Mrs.  Myers  never  understood,  as  she  contin- 
ued actively  writing  and  teaching  right  up 
to  the  end. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  at  age  73.  she 
was  attending  a  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Press  Women,  where  she  was 
being  awarded  the  federation's  President's 
Award,  the  highest  honor  bestowed  by  the 
organization. 

As  Edward  Ziegner,  retired  political  re- 
porter for  The  Indianapolis  News,  noted, 
"Hortense  invented  the  38-hour  day,  she 
worked  so  hard." 

Jack  Averitt.  the  News  statehouse  report- 
er, who  worked  with  her  for  much  of  her 
career,  summed  it  up:  "Oh.  she  was  a  great 
lady.  She  enjoyed  life.  She  was  liked  by  and 
respected  by  every  newspaper  editor  and  re- 
porter in  the  state. 

"She  will  be  missed." 

She  wiU,  indeed. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  June  27, 1987] 
Hortense  Myers 

Hortense  Myers,  a  tornado  of  energy  who 
kept  a  sunny  disposition  through  four  dec- 
ades of  covering  Indiana  news,  is  dead  at  74. 
She  retired  in  1981  but  never  stopped  work- 
ing. 

Many  stories  were  uphill  work  for  a 
woman  when  she  started  with  the  old  Inter- 
national News  Service,  but  Hortense  never 
backed  off  from  any  task.  After  she  joined 
United  Press  International,  she  was  for 
almost  20  years  the  mainstay  outside  report- 
er on  Indiana  politics  and  state  government. 

For  years  she  produced  two  weekly  col- 
URUis  plus  a  torrent  of  daily-deadline  copy. 
She  was  a  principal  factor.  In  Indiana  UPI 
remaining  competitive  in  times  of  stem  eco- 
nomics. She  co-authored  five  books  and 
taught  writing. 

Hortense  Myers  was  the  first  woman 
president  of  the  Indianapolis  Press  Club,  a 
journalist  to  the  core,  and  a  friend  of  thou- 
sands. It  is  fitting  that  when  her  time  came 
she  was  at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Press  Women.  The  group  has 
bestowed  its  highest  honor  on  this  great  In- 
diana newswoman. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star.  June  28,  1987] 

She  Linked  State  to  Statehouse:  Hortense 
Myers'  Last  Column  Was  Typical 

(For  many  Hoosiers  outside  Indianapolis, 
the  reporting  of  Hortense  Myers  for  United 
Press  International  was  their  link  to  the 
state  capital. 

(Her  stories,  analysis  pieces  and  weekly 
political  columns  were  printed  in  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  throughout  the  state 
since  1958. 

(Mrs.  Myers,  for  decades,  was  one  of  but  a 
handful  of  full-time,  Statehouse-based  re- 
porters. 

(She  died  Thursday  evening,  apparently 
of  a  heart  attack,  in  Williamsburg,  Va.. 
where  she  was  attending  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Press  Women  national  conven- 
tion. 

(Because  Indianapolis  newspapers  have 
their  own  state  government  and  political  re- 
porters, her  work  was  rarely  published  local- 
ly. But  her  articles  were  required  reading 
for  politicians  and  reporters  in  Indianapolis. 

(After  her  retirement  in  1981  from  daily 
reporting,  UPI  subscribers  demanded  she 
continue  writing  her  weekly  look  at  politics 
and  a  column  on  family  life.  And  she  did. 

(Six  hours  before  her  death  Thursday, 
UPI  sent  to  its  subscribers  what  is  now  her 
final  "Hoosier  Politics"  column.) 


(By  Hortense  Myers) 

Indiana's  political  expertise  is  scattered 
among  many  potential  presidential  candi- 
dates. 

The  line  is  long  of  those  under  discussion 
for  a  1988  presidential  bid  and  Hoosiers  wiU 
get  to  hear  and  see  a  considerable  number 
of  them  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Come  next  May,  when  Indiana  voters  indi- 
cate their  presidential  preferences,  the 
nimtber  will  be  reduced  drastically. 

But  for  the  present,  the  situation  among 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  politicos 
sounds  like  "let's  be  nice"  to  all  of  them.  At 
least  eight  candidates,  and  probably  more, 
already  have  well-regarded  state  political 
leaders  heading  their  Indiana  campaign. 

Vice  President  George  Bush  has  some 
heavyweights  from  Indiana  helping  him. 
GOP  Natlonsd  Committeeman  Don  Cox  of 
Evansville  is  the  Bush  state  chairman. 
Former  National  Committeeman  L  Keith 
Bulen,  an  Indianapolis  attorney,  is  a  senior 
adviser  to  the  Bush  national  committee.  Dr. 
Dermis  Nicholas,  Indianapolis  physician,  is 
on  his  state  committee.  i 

Nicholas  headed  President  Reagan's  suc- 
cessful Indiana  primary  campaigns  In  1976, 
1980  and  1984,  and  Bulen  was  a  key  adviser 
to  Mr.  Reagan's  presidential  campaigns. 

Bulen  says  of  Bush:  "He  is  the  front- 
runner.  He's  got  larger  name  recognition 
and  hardly  anybody  quarrels  with  his  quali- 
fications and  experience." 

Veteran  Hoosier  politico  Orvas  E.  Beers, 
Allen  County  GOP  chairman,  heads  the  In- 
diana organization  for  U.S.  Senate  Republi- 
can Leader  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas.  Dole  was 
the  1976  GOP  nominee  for  vice  president. 

Seventh  District  Republican  Chairman 
Robert  J.  Poor  of  Cloverdale  has  a  similar 
role  for  New  York  Rep.  Jack  Kemp.  Poor 
put  into  focus  the  GOP  attitude  about 
spreading  around  the  wealth  of  political  ex- 
pertise among  presidental  candidates. 

"I  can  support  any  Republican  candidate, 
but  I  prefer  Jack  Kemp,"  Poor  said,  "I  was  a 
Reagan  backer  back  when  he  was  governor 
of  California,  so  I  guess  I'd  have  to  say  Jack 
Kemp  is  more  my  personal  philosophy  line. 
But  I  am  far  from  speaking  ill  of  any  of 
them." 

Indianapolis  lawyer  Daniel  F.  Evans  is 
lending  his  years  of  political  experience  to 
former  Delaware  Gov.  Pierre  "Pete"  du 
Pont,  who  announced  for  the  presidency 
Sept.  16.  1986. 

Indianapolis-Marion  County  Council 
President  Beurt  SerVaas  is  a  key  Indiana 
supporter  of  an  unannounced  Republican 
candidate,  the  Rev.  Pat  Robertson. 

The  Democratic  clergy  candidate— the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson— has  Gary  Mayor  Rich- 
ard Hatcher  as  his  national  chairman.  Sen. 
Julia  Carson  and  Rep.  William  Crawford, 
Indianapolis  Democrats,  are  state  co-chair- 
men of  the  Jackson  for  President  Explorato- 
ry Committee. 

Former  Indiana  Rep.  Floyd  Fithian  is  a 
key  administrator  in  the  Slmon-for-Presi- 
dent  headquarters  in  Washington.  Fithian 
had  been  on  the  sUff  of  U.S.  Sen.  Paul 
Simon.  D-Ill.  before  Simon  launched  his 
presidential  candidacy  May  18. 

Massachusetts  Gov.  Michael  Dukakis,  who 
some  national  pollsters  see  as  a  beneficiary 
from  the  withdrawal  of  Gary  Hart  from  the 
Democratic  presidential  race,  has  Ed 
Mahem  of  Indianapolis  as  his  state  coordi- 
nator. 

Dukakis  is  the  only  mainline  presidential 
candidate  to  have  filed  a  statement  of  candi- 
dacy with  Indiana  Secretary  of  State  Evan 
Bayh  as  of  Tuesday.  Former  secretary  of 


state  Alexander  M.  Haig,  who  was  Richard 
Nixon's  last  chief  of  staff,  has  queried  the 
office  about  requirement  for  getting  on  the 
Indiana  ballot. 

But  otherwise,  the  presidential  committee 
filings  at  the  Indiana  Statehouse  are  those 
of  a  couple  people  most  Hoosiers  might  not 
recognize.  They  are  Larry  Joe  Buf fington  of 
Benton,  Ark.,  a  Democratic  candidate,  and 
Ronald  E.  Paul  of  Lake  Jackson.  Texas,  a 
Libertarian  candidate. 

H(x>siers  will  have  a  chance  in  the  next 
few  weeks  to  meet  several  other  presidential 
candidates  they  have  read  and  heard  about 
in  the  news  media. 

Dole  is  the  speaker  for  the  Republican 
State  Dinner  July  6  in  the  Indiana  Conven- 
tion Center  in  Indianapolis.  Dole  also  is 
among  the  speakers  scheduled  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  convention 
July  11-14.  and  for  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislatures  July  26-31,  both  in  the 
convention  center. 

Other  speakers  scheduled  for  the  counties 
convention  include  Dukakis,  Simon  and  Sen. 
Albert  Gore  Jr.,  D-Tenn.  Jackson  is  a  possi- 
ble speaker.  Crawford  said  Jackson's  Rain- 
bow Coalition  also  might  meet  in  Indiana  in 
October. 

Other  speakers  for  the  NCSL  include 
Jackson  and  New  York  Gov.  Mario  M. 
Cuomo,  in  addition  to  Dole.  Tentatively 
slated  to  appear  before  the  lawmakers  from 
50  states  are  Dukakis  and  U.S.  Rep.  Richard 
Gephardt  of  Missouri. 

Cuomo  is  not  an  announced  candidate  for 
president  but  he  sure  is  being  helpful  to  In- 
diana Democrats.  He  also  will  be  the  chief 
attraction  at  the  annual  Jefferson-Jackson 
Day  Diimer  of  the  party  July  28.* 


STEVEN  BOGART 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  Ver- 
mont is  the  eighth  smallest  State  in 
size  and  the  third  smallest  in  popula- 
tion, but  Vermonters  come  from  all 
walks  of  life.  They  also  have  a  special 
talent  for  thinking  of  unique  ways  to 
make  a  living,  even  in  out-of-the-way 
places  where  there  aren't  a  lot  of  Jobs 
to  pick  and  choose  from. 

Steve  Bogart  of  Worcester  is  one  of 
those  individuals  who  has  figured  out 
how  to  live  in  a  beautiful  rural  State 
and  still  do  what  he  loves  and  does 
best— cook  authentic  Chinese  food. 

Steve  has  l>een  fascinated  by  Chi- 
nese culture  and  Chinese  cooking  all 
his  life.  He  has  taught  himself  to  read 
and  speak  Chinese,  and  last  year  saved 
enough  money  to  travel  to  China  with 
other  Chinese  chefs  from  the  United 
States.  He  has  even  outfitted  his 
Chevrolet  van  as  a  Chinese  kitchen, 
and  caters  delicious  Chinese  dinners  to 
the  lucky  people  living  in  the  Worces- 
ter area. 

The  April  1987  edition  of  Yankee 
magazine  featured  Steve  in  an  article 
on  "Great  New  England  Cooks,"  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Steve  Bogart,  Worcester,  Vermont 

(A  housepainter  by  trade,  his  passion  for 
Chinese  food  and  culture  led  him  to  outfit  a 
van  as  a  complete  Chinese  kitchen,  capable 
of  prtxluclng  a  16-course  meal  ans^here  he 
can  drive  to.  By  Susan  Mahnke  Peery.) 
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On  a  windblown  hill  in  the  Oreen  Moun- 
tains north  of  Montpelier,  in  a  tidy  hand- 
made house  sheltered  by  a  stand  of  red 
pine,  works  an  extraordinary  cook.  A  house- 
painter  by  trade  and  a  chef  by  every  call  of 
the  spirit,  Steve  Bogart  has  been  fascinated 
with  Chinese  food  and  culture  since  he  was 
a  boy.  Now  at  38  he  is  renowned  locally  and 
among  his  peers  in  the  cooking  trade  as  a 
skilled  creator  of  authentic  Chinese  food. 
He  has  taught  himself  to  read  and  speak 
Chinese  and  last  year  scraped  together  the 
money  to  travel  to  China  on  a  real  cook's 
tour  with  16  other  chefs  from  the  United 
States.  "Many  people  have  said  I  must  have 
been  Chinese  In  a  previous  life,"  Steve  says 
about  his  preoccupation  with  China.  "I  Just 
can't  explain  how  much  it  means  to  me." 

Forget  the  food  you  may  have  eaten  in 
any  one  of  dozens  of  Chinese  restaurants 
where,  Steve  says,  cooks  turn  out  the  food 
that  they  think  Americans  expect,  often 
into  the  rapid  stir-frying  of  food,  he  ex- 
plained some  of  the  cultural  reasons  for  the 
characteristics  of  Chinese  cooking.  Because 
the  country  has  had  chronic  fuel  shortages, 
quick  cooking  methods  developed— steaming 
and  stir-frying  of  food,  and  careful  sizing  of 
the  pieces  for  fast  and  uniform  cooking 
(most  Chinese  food  is  named  by  its  size,  and 
its  written  Chinese  character  denotes  its 
shape).  Meat  and  dairy  products  are  not 
readily  available  (most  Chinese  have  a  lac- 
tose intolerance),  and  the  cuisine  empha- 
sizes high  carbohydrates,  use  of  vegetable 
protein,  and  a  lowfat,  low-cholesterol  diet. 
Few  people  have  refrigerators,  so  many 
common  ingredients  are  dried  or  canned. 
Philosophical  beliefs  about  beauty  and  bal- 
ance in  all  aspects  of  life  result  in  meals 
cooked  with  a  variety  of  methods  and  con- 
sisting of  many  different  foods,  attractively 
presented. 

Steve  continues  to  expand  his  repertoire 
of  Chinese  foods  and  his  study  of  the  lan- 
guage and  culture.  He  found  on  his  trip  to 
China  last  year  that  he  could  understand 
the  language  to  some  extent  and  also  was 
familiar  with  everything  he  was  eating  (in- 
cluding one  platter  of  batter-fried  shrimp 
with  little  dark  seeds  that  turned  out  to  be 
medicinal  ants),  so  he  became  a  guide  to  the 
other  chefs  on  the  tour.  In  one  kitchen,  his 
hosts  led  him  to  the  work  range  and  told 
him  to  cook:  he  looked  around,  saw  what  in- 
gredients were  available,  and  made  shrimp 
in  a  Sichuan  sauce.  Steve  said  that  he  quick- 
ly discovered  that  Chinese  cooks  tend  to  ar- 
range their  table  of  ingredients  and  condi- 
ments almost  exactly  the  way  he  has  his  at 
home,  so  he  felt  quite  familiar  in  Chinese 
kitchens. 

Steve  does  much  of  the  cooking  at  home 
for  his  family,  which  includes  his  wife 
Debbie  (who  has  been  a  vegetarian  for  more 
than  16  years)  and  their  boys  Peter  (8)  and 
Chris  (5),  who  have  been  heard  to  groan  at 
the  thought  of  eating  Chinese  food  again 
(and  are  therefore  totally  normal  kids).  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  finalged  a  totally  unnec- 
essary trip  back  to  Worcester  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  more  of  Steve's  wonderful 
food.  We  practically  ate  enough  to  stuff  an 
emperor  and  had  we  been  a  little  handier 
with  the  chopsticks  would  have  exceeded  all 
bounds  of  moderation.  The  yin  and  the 
yang  all  came  out  fine,  though. 

If  you  try  only  one  thing,  let  it  be  Sweet 
and  Pungent  Walnuts.  If  you  try  two  things, 
do  the  walnuts  and  also  the  Watercress  with 
OarUc  (very  simple).  After  that,  as  Confu- 
cius probably  said.  Just  go  for  lt.« 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeping  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $3.9  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.3  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 

Congressional  Budget  Oppick, 
Woihington,  DC,  June  29,  1987. 

Hon.  Lawton  Chiles. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,   U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120.  This  report  meets 
the  requirements  for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
Section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32  and  is  current  through  June  26,  1987. 
The  report  is  submitted  under  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended.  At  your 
request  this  report  incorporates  the  CBO 
economic  and  technical  estimating  assump- 
tions issued  on  January  2,  1987. 

Since  my  last  report.  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action  on  H.R.  2166,  Small  Business 
Administration  Program  and  authorizing 
amendments,  changing  budget  authority  in 
fiscal  year  1987. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Gramlich, 

Acting  Director. 
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AN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
ASSESSMENT 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
environmental  movement  in  the 
United  States  is  almost  20  years  old. 
by  most  standards,  and  it  has  pro- 
duced some  major  gains  in  the  quality 
of  our  air  and  water  and  earth. 

But,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
travel  before  our  air  and  water  and 
earth  are  as  healthy  as  they  must  be 
to  guarantee  continued  healthful  sur- 
vival of  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet. 

This  week,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 


has  started  to  mark  up  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  will 
help  to  shape  the  quality  of  our  air  for 
the  rest  of  the  20th  century. 

Thus,  this  is  a  good  time  to  pause  to 
attempt  to  make  an  assessment  of 
where  we  were,  what  we  have  been 
doing  and  where  we  seem  to  be  going 
in  our  quest  for  a  healthier  environ- 
ment. 

Barry  Commoner,  an  uncommon 
man  and  an  environmental  champion 
long  before  it  was  fashionable  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing,  has  authored  a 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  as- 
sessment of  the  State  of  the  environ- 
ment in  this  country  that  should  be  of 
Interest  to  every  American.  That  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  June  15,  1987, 
issue  of  the  New  Yorker  magazine  and 
I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Reporter  At  Large:  The  Environment 
(By  Barry  Commoner) 

In  the  past  few  decades,  the  United  States 
has  witnessed  a  series  of  remarkable  popu- 
lar movements,  the  most  prominent  being 
the  movements  for  civil  rights,  for  the 
equality  of  women,  for  peace,  and  for  the 
environment.  People  who  have  participated 
In  these  efforts  are  prone  to  reflect  after  a 
time  on  what  has  been  accomplished.  In  the 
case  of  the  civil-rights,  women's,  and  peace 
movements,  this  is  a  subtle  task,  involving 
social  processes  that  are  not  readily  convert- 
ed to  "objective"  numerical  trends.  To 
assess  the  impact  of  the  environmental 
movement  is  easier,  for  the  quality  of  the 
environment  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
generally  unambiguous  measurements:  the 
changes,  since  the  birth  of  the  movement, 
in  the  amounts  of  harmful  pollutants  in  the 
air  or  the  water,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  our 
bodies:  in  the  populations  of  fish  or  birds 
that  have  suffered  environmental  harm:  in 
the  efficacy  of  control  measures. 

The  environmental  movement  is  old 
enough  now— its  birth  can  be  dated  from 
the  enthusiastic  outburst  of  Earth  Day,  in 
April  of  1970— to  be  held  accountable  for  its 
successes  and  failures.  Having  made  a  seri- 
ous claim  on  public  attention  and  on  the  na- 
tion's resources,  the  movement's  supporters 
cannot  now  evade  the  troublesome,  poten- 
tially embarrassing  question:  What  has  been 
accomplished?  Concern  with  the  environ- 
ment and  efforts  to  improve  it  are  today 
worldwide,  but  the  United  States  is  the 
place  where  the  environmental  movement 
first  took  hold,  and  where  the  earliest  ef- 
forts were  made,  so  it  is  a  good  place  to  look 
for  answers.  Since  the  early  nineteen-seven- 
ties,  the  country  has  had  basic  laws  that  are 
intended  to  eliminate  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion and  to  rid  the  environment  of  toxic 
chemicals  and  agricultural  and  urban 
wastes.  National  and  state  environmental 
agencies  have  been  established:  billions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent;  powerful  environ- 
mental lobbies  have  been  created:  local  or- 
ganizations have  proliferated.  Environmen- 
tal issues  have  taken  a  permanent  place  in 
our  political  life. 

In  one  respect,  all  this  activity  has  clearly 
achieved  an  important  success:  we  now 
know  a  good  deal  more  about  the  state  of 
the  environment  than  we  used  to.  In  the 
last  fifteen  years,  the  United  States  has  es- 
tablished monitoring  systems  that  record 
the  annual  changes  In  environmental  qual- 


ity, and  these  give  us  an  indication  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  environment  since  the 
effort  to  improve  it  began.  The  amounts  of 
different  pollutants  that  are  emitted  into 
the  environment  each  year  can  be  estimated 
fairly  accurately  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
from  technical  data  on  the  behavior  of  cars, 
power  plants,  factories,  and  farms,  though 
such  measurements  do  not  reveal  the  levels 
of  pollutants  that  people  actually  encoun- 
ter, which  may  differ  a  great  deal,  depend- 
ing on  how  far  they  live  from  the  pollut- 
ants' source.  Local  concentration  of  some 
common  pollutants— for  example,  the 
amount  of  dust  or  sulfur  dioxide  per  cubic 
metre  of  air— are  measured  by  a  network  of 
air-sampling  devices  that  are  stationed  at 
fixed  points,  chiefly  in  cities,  but  the  result- 
ant information  is  spotty  and  not  readily 
translatable  into  an  average  national  trend. 
Water  taken  from  rivers,  lakes,  under- 
ground sources,  and  wells  is  also  analyzed 
from  time  to  time  for  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal pollutants,  but,  again,  the  results  are 
necessarily  discrete  and  localized.  Finally, 
there  are  less  comprehensive  measurements 
that  determine  the  amounts  of  certain  pol- 
lutants, such  as  pesticides,  that  have  been 
taken  up  by  wildlife,  especially  fish  and 
birds,  and  there  are  also  a  few  correspond- 
ing analyses  of  pollutants  carried  in  the 
bodies  of  the  human  population. 

The  nation's  basic  environmental  law,  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
assigns  to  the  federal  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  the  task  of  re[>orting  this 
data.  Unfortunately,  among  the  first  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  many  cuts  in  do- 
mestic programs  was  a  sixty-two  per  cent  re- 
duction in  the  C.E.Q.  budget,  which  has  di- 
minished its  reports,  especially  on  water 
pollution.  Nevertheless,  by  rounding  out  the 
C.E.Q.  reports  with  special  ones  produced 
by  various  other  government  agencies  it  is 
possible  to  piece  together  a  picture  of  how 
the  environment  has  fared  in  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

Information  about  the  trends  in  air  pollu- 
tion is  available  from  annual  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  the  years  between  1975  and 
1985.  (Data  earlier  than  1975  tend  to  be  un- 
reliable, because  measurements  were  not 
standardized.)  The  E.P.A.  reports  describe 
changes  in  the  emissions  and  local  concen- 
trations of  the  major  airborne  pollutants: 
particulates  (dust),  sulfur  dioxide,  lead,  ni- 
trogen oxides,  volatile  organic  compounds, 
and  ozone,  a  key  ingredient  of  photochemi- 
cal smog.  One  striking  fact  immediately 
emerges  from  the  monitoring  data:  it  is 
indeed  possible  to  reduce  the  level  of  pollu- 
tion sharply,  for  between  1975  and  1985 
total  annual  lead  emissions  decreased  by 
eighty-six  per  cent,  and  airborne  concentra- 
tions of  lead  at  national  test  sites  have  been 
correspondingly  reduced.  Lead,  a  notorious- 
ly toxic  metal,  has  been  responsible  for  seri- 
ous health  effects,  such  as  mental  retarda- 
tion, especially  among  children  living  in 
heavily  polluted  areas.  People  have  benefit- 
ted from  the  reduced  emissions:  the  average 
lead  levels  in  the  blood  of  Americans  de- 
creased by  thirty-seven  per  cent  between 
1976  and  1980. 

The  successful  effort  to  reduce  lead  pollu- 
tion only  accentuates  the  failure  to  achieve 
a  comparable  reduction  in  the  emissions  of 
the  other  air  pollutants,  which,  on  the  aver- 
age, decreased  by  only  thirteen  and  two- 
tenths  per  cent  between  1975  and  1985.  Of 
these  pollutants,  dust  emission  have  im- 
proved most— about  thirty-two  per  cent— al- 
though actual  concentrations  in  the  air  at 


some  fifteen  hundred  test  sites  have  im- 
proved somewhat  less.  But  the  annual  im- 
provements came  to  a  halt  in  1982,  and 
since  then  emission  levels  of  particulates 
have  increased:  they  rose  by  more  than  four 
per  cent  between  1982  and  1985. 

Sulfur  dioxide  is  a  particularly  serious  pol- 
lutant, for  it  diminishes  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem's ability  to  deal  with  all  other  pollut- 
ants. It  is  also  a  major  contributor  to  acid 
rain.  Between  1975  and  1985,  total  sulfur-di- 
oxide emissions  declined  by  nineteen  per 
cent,  most  of  the  change  occurring  between 
1975  and  1981;  since  then,  emissions  have  re- 
mained essentially  constant.  Average  con- 
centrations at  national  test  sites  improved 
somewhat  more,  in  part  because  new  power 
plants— a  major  source  of  sulfur  dioxide- 
are  being  built  outside  urban  areas,  while 
most  of  the  test  sites  are  inside  urban  areas. 

Carbon  monoxide,  a  pollutant  that  causes 
respiratory  problems,  is  produced  chiefly  by 
cars,  trucks,  and  buses,  and  the  effort  to 
deal  with  it  is  based  on  control  systems  that 
reduce  emissions  from  automobile  exhausts. 
(The  control  devices  also  reduce  waste-fuel 
emissions.)  Total  annual  carbon-monoxide 
emissions  decreased  by  fourteen  per  cent  be- 
tween 1975  and  1985,  but  between  1982  and 
1985  they  increased.  In  a  number  of  cities, 
including  New  York,  the  levels  of  carbon 
monoxide  still  violate  E.P.A.  standards. 

Photochemical  smog,  a  complex  mixture, 
is  created  when  nitrogen  oxides  emitted 
from  automobile  exhausts  and  power  plants 
are  converted  by  sunlight  into  highly  reac- 
tive molecules  and  these  combine  with 
waste  fuel  to  form  ozone  and  other  noxious 
chemicals.  The  total  emissions  of  nitrogen 
oxides  increased  by  four  |jer  cent  between 
1975  and  1985.  Ozone  is  not  emitted  as  such 
but  is  formed  in  the  air  during  smog  reac- 
tions. Concentrations  at  national  test  sites 
decreased  by  fifteen  per  cent  between  1975 
and  1981.  but  have  not  changed  since. 

The  noxious  smog  chemicals  are  responsi- 
ble for  serious  health  hazards:  people  with 
heart  or  respiratory  problems  are  routinely 
warned  to  stay  indoors  during  "smog 
alerts."  This  hazard  is  now  more  or  less  ac- 
cepted as  an  unavoidable  aspect  of  urban 
life.  In  some  places,  improvements  in  smog 
levels  have  been  achieved  by  reducing  traf- 
fic; yet  smog  continues  to  threaten  health. 
For  example,  in  Los  Angeles,  the  worst-af- 
flicted city,  between  1973  and  1977  residents 
were  subjected  each  year  to  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  days  in  which  smog  was 
at  levels  classified  sis  "unhealthful."  with 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  of 
these  classified  as  "very  unhealthful."  In 
most  large  American  cities,  residents  are 
still  exposed  to  unhealthful  smog  levels  for 
fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  days  each  year. 

One  consequence  of  air  pollution  is  acid 
rain.  In  keeping  with  the  ecological  rule 
that  everything  has  to  go  somewhere,  sulfur 
dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides,  once  they  have 
been  emitted  into  the  air,  are  picked  up  by 
rain  and  snow  and  brought  down  to  earth  in 
the  form  of  sulfates  and  nitrates.  Both 
these  substances  increase  acidity,  and  in 
recent  years  many  lakes— especially  in  the 
northeastern  United  States  and  Canada,  but 
also  in  Europe— have  become  more  acid.  In 
some  of  these  lakes,  serious  biological 
changes  have  occurred,  often  involving  the 
virtual  elimination  of  fish  populations.  In 
cities,  acid  rain  erodes  buildings  and  monu- 
ments. 

Because  scrubbers  and  the  increased  use 
of  low-sulfur  coal  have  reduced  sufur-diox- 
ide  emissions  at  coal-burning  power  plants, 
while   emissions   of   nitrogen   oxides   from 
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power  plants  and  automotive  vehicles  have 
increased,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  shift 
In  the  relative  contributions  of  these  pollut- 
ants to  add  rain.  Reports  from  Hubbard 
Brook,  a  research  station  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  acidity  problems  have  been 
studied  for  a  long  time,  show  that  as  the 
sulfate  content  of  preciplUtion  declined  by 
twenty-seven  per  cent  betwen  1964  and  1981 
the  nitrate  content  Increased  by  a  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  per  cent.  Not  much  Im- 
provement can  be  expected  In  the  acid-rain 
problem,  given  the  negligible  Improvement 
in  sulfur-dioxide  emissions  and  the  rising 
emissions  of  nitrogen  oxides. 

The  ecological  processes  that  govern  the 
quality  of  surface  waters  are  more  complex 
than  the  chiefly  chemical  events  that 
govern  air  pollution.  A  basic  reason  for  the 
pollution  of  surface  waters— rivers  and 
lakes— as  well  as  Inshore  marine  waters  is 
the  stress  placed  on  the  natural  ecological 
cycles  that.  If  they  are  kept  in  balance. 
maintain  water  quality.  If  inadequate 
sewage-treatment  systems  dump  excessive 
organic  matter  into  a  river  or  a  lake,  the  ac- 
companying fecal  bacteria  threaten  health. 
As  the  excess  organic  matter  is  broken  down 
by  aquatic  microorganisms,  they  may  con- 
sume so  much  oxygen  that  fish  begin  to  die. 
If  urban  and  industrial  waste  and  runoff 
from  agricultural  areas  increase  nitrate  and 
phosphate  concentrations  beyond  the  levels 
maintained  by  a  balanced  cycle,  eutrophica- 
tlon  occurs.  Heavy  algal  blooms  are  formed 
and  soon  die.  burdening  the  system  with  ex- 
cessive organic  matter  and  reducing  oxygen 
content.  In  addition,  high  nitrate  levels  in 
drinking  water  may  create  health  problems 
such  as  methemoglobinemia  (a  condition 
that  reduces  the  oxygen-carrying  capacity 
of  the  blood,  especially  In  infants)  and  may 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  carcinogens. 
Toxic  chemicals  only  add  to  these  harmful 
effects. 

In  the  last  decade,  particular  rivers  and 
lakes  here  and  there  have  been  cleaned  up 
by  closing  sources  of  pollution  and  building 
new  sewage-treatment  plants.  Yet  in  that 
period,  nationally,  there  has  been  little  or 
no  over-all  improvement  In  the  levels  of  the 
five  standard  pollutants  that  determine 
water  quality:  fecal  collform  bacteria,  dis- 
solved oxygen,  nitrate,  phosphorus,  and  sus- 
pended sediments.  A  recent  survey  of  the 
trends  in  pollution  levels  between  1974  and 
1981  at  nearly  four  hundred  locations  on 
major  American  rivers  shows  that  there  has 
been  no  improvement  In  water  quality  at 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  tested  sites. 
For  example,  the  levels  of  fecal  collform 
l>acteria  decreased  at  only  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  river  stations,  and  increased  at  five 
per  cent.  At  half  the  locations,  the  bacterial 
count  was  too  high  to  permit  swimming,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  recommended  by 
the  National  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
on  Water  Quality  Criteria.  Levels  of  dis- 
solved oxygen,  suspended  sediments,  and 
phosphorus  Improved  at  thirteen  to  seven- 
teen [>er  cent  of  the  locations,  but  deterio- 
rated at  eleven  to  sixteen  per  cent  of  them. 
The  most  striking  change— for  the  worse- 
was  in  nitrate  levels:  Increases  were  ob- 
served at  thirty  per  cent  of  the  test  stations 
and  decreases  at  only  seven  per  cent.  Agri- 
cultural use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  a  main 
source  of  this  pollutant;  in  rivers  that  drain 
cropland,  the  number  of  sampling  stations 
that  report  rising  nitrate  levels  is  eight 
times  the  number  reporting  falling  levels. 
Another  major  source  is  nitrogen  oxides 
emitted  into  the  air  by  vehicles  and  power 
Idanto  and  deposited  in  rmln  and  snow  as  ni- 


trate: this  accounts  for  increased  river  ni- 
trate levels  in  the  Northeast,  despite  the  rel- 
ative scarcity  of  heavily  fertilized  acreage  in 
that  area.  The  survey  also  shows  that  there 
was  a  sharp  Increase  in  the  occurrence  of 
two  toxic  elements,  arsenic  and  cadmium  (a 
cause  of  lung  and  kidney  damage),  in  Ameri- 
can rivers  between  1974  and  1981;  but.  as  ex- 
pected from  the  reduced  automotive  emis- 
sions, the  occurrence  of  lead  declined. 

An  over-all  assessment  of  the  changes  In 
these  standard  measures  of  water  quality 
can  be  gained  from  the  average  trends.  For 
the  five  standard  pollutants,  the  frequency 
of  Improving  trends  averaged  13.2  per  cent; 
but  the  frequency  of  deteriorating  trends 
averaged  14.7  per  cent;  thus,  at  more  than 
foiu-fifths  of  the  test  sites,  over-all  water 
quality  deteriorated  or  remained  the  same. 
In  sum,  the  regulations  mandated  by  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  and  more  than  a  hundred 
billion  dollars  spent  to  meet  them,  have 
failed  to  improve  water  quality  in  most 
rivers.  The  relatively  few  locations  that 
have  improved  are  more  than  cancelled  out 
by  the  locations  that  have  deteriorated. 
Moreover,  the  occurrence  of  three  serious 
pollutants— nitrate,  arsenic,  and  cadmium- 
has  increased  considerably. 

One  of  the  chief  symptoms  of  the  environ- 
mental crisis  in  the  early  nineteen-seventies 
was  eutrophlcation.  especially  in  lakes.  Lake 
Erie  provided  a  dramatic  example.  The  lake 
received  an  enormous  burden  of  inadequate- 
ly treated  sewage  and  phosphate-rich  deter- 
gents from  the  cities  surrounding  it.  and 
chemical  plants  contributed  mercury  and 
other  toxic  materials  as  well.  Rivers  carried 
nitrate  and  eroded  soil  into  the  lake  from 
heavily  fertilized  farms.  By  the  nineteen- 
sixties  and  seventies,  especially  in  its  west- 
em  regions  and  along  the  shoreline.  Lake 
Erie  was  exhibiting  the  classic  signs  of  eu- 
trophlcation: heavy  algae  overgrowths,  epi- 
demics of  asphyxiated  fish,  and  sharply  de- 
clining fish  catches.  Because  of  its  notoriety 
as  a  "dying  lake."  Lake  Erie  has  been  inten- 
sively studied  in  the  last  decade,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  evaluated  by  elaborate  sta- 
tistical techniques:  the  most  detailed  data 
are  given  in  a  recent  lengthy  E.P.A.  report. 
This  report  makes  a  telling  comparison  of 
pollution  levels  along  various  reaches  of  the 
western  lakeshore,  where  eutrophication 
had  l>een  particularly  troublesome.  In  1972 
and  1973.  three  of  twenty-one  shoreline  re- 
gions were  classified  as  entirely  or  partly  eu- 
trophic:  in  1978  and  1979,  eutrophication 
was  more  widespread,  affecting  twelve  of 
twenty-one  shoreline  regions. 

According  to  the  E.P.A.  report,  the  rate  of 
oxygen  depletion  in  the  central  basin  of 
Lake  Erie  increased  by  fifteen  per  cent  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980.  following  a  trend  that 
went  back  as  far  as  1930.  The  entry  of  phos- 
phates from  certain  city  sewage  systems  has 
declined,  as  a  result  of  campaigns  to  reduce 
the  use  of  phosphate-containing  deter- 
gents—probably the  most  successful  such 
effort,  in  Detroit,  reduced  phosphate  con- 
centrations in  the  Detroit  River  by  nearly 
seventy  per  cent  between  1971  and  1981— 
but  the  acquisition  of  phosphates  from  all 
the  rivers  entering  the  lake  was  reduced 
much  less;  only  four  of  twelve  test  sites 
showed  any  Improvement.  Over  sdl.  phos- 
phates entering  Lake  Erie  decreased  by 
about  a  third  between  1972  and  1982.  The 
same  E.P.A.  report  also  records  the  catch  of 
commercial  fish  from  1920  to  1980.  The 
once  valuable  catch  of  herring  and  white- 
fish  dropped  off  sharply  after  1950.  and  by 
1960  it  was  close  to  zero.  The  E.P.A.  report 
showed  that  the  catch  had  not  recovered  t>e- 
tween  1960  and  1980. 


In  1970.  lAke  Erie  was  widely  mourned  as 
a  dying  lake,  and  serious  efforts  were  made 
to  revive  it.  Yet  nearly  two  decades  after 
our  environmental  reawakening  Lake  Erie, 
despite  some  limited  Improvements,  remains 
a  flagrant  example  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion. The  condition  of  less  famous  lakes  la 
just  as  bad.  This  is  particularly  true  of  lakes 
In  heavily  farmed  areas,  where  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  fertilizers  leach  from  the  soil 
into  rivers  and  lakes.  A  1982  survey  found 
that  a  hundred  and  seven  lakes  in  Iowa  all 
were  eutroplc.  and  so  were  more  than  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  lakes  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. A  national  survey  of  changes  in  water 
quality  between  1972  and  1982  showed 
almost  no  progress  in  lakes.  Only  2.4  per 
cent  of  total  lake  acreage  improved:  10.1  per 
cent  became  more  degraded:  62.1  per  cent 
was  unchanged:  no  reports  were  available 
for  the  remainder. 

About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  depends  on  underground 
sources— groundwater— for  its  drinking 
water.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey 
and  state  agencies  monitor  the  quality  of 
groundwater  by  testing  wells  throughout 
the  country.  The  results,  based  on  readings 
from  more  than  a  hundred  thousands  wells, 
show  that  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
these  sources  have  become  increasingly  pol- 
luted by  nitrates  and  toxic  chemicals.  Fertil- 
izer was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rising  ni- 
trate levels.  In  Nebraska,  a  1983  survey 
showed  that  eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  wells 
over  the  nitrate  limit  established  by  health 
authorities  (ten  milligrams  per  litre  of  nitro- 
gen In  the  form  of  nitrate)  were  contaminat- 
ed by  fertilizer  nitrogen.  In  California's  Sac- 
ramento Valley,  a  very  heavily  cropped 
area,  nitrate  contamination  of  wells  has 
been  monitored  for  a  long  time.  In  the  fifty- 
year  period  following  1912.  the  percentage 
of  wells  with  excessive  nitrates  (defined  as 
five  and  half  milligrams  per  litre)  approxi- 
mately doubled.  More  recently,  the  percent- 
age of  wells  with  excessive  nitrates  doubled 
again- this  time  in  only  a  four-year  period, 
between  1974  and  1978.  The  major  source  of 
the  nitrates  is  nitrogen  fertilizer  leaching 
from  Irrigation  water.  A  similar  trend  has 
been  observed  in  Iowa.  In  1984,  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  summarized  the  situation:  "Cur- 
rent trends  suggest  that  nitrate  accumula- 
tions in  groundwater  of  the  United  SUtes 
will  continue  to  increase  in  the  future." 

Fifteen  years  ago,  public-opinion  polls  on 
environmental  issues  showed  that  most 
people  were  worried  about  water  and  air 
pollution— especially  smog.  Now,  even 
though  these  problems  remain  largely  un- 
solved, polls  show  that  as  a  public  concern 
air  and  water  pollution  runs  behind  a  new 
environmental  threat— toxic  chemicals.  In 
the  early  nineteen-seventies,  this  problem 
was  due  largely  to  agricultural  products— in- 
secticides, herbicides,  and  fungicides.  DDT 
and  similar  chlorinated  Insecticides  were  the 
most  notorious  examples.  In  1972.  the  use  of 
DDT  and  related  insecticides  was  banned  In 
the  United  States  because  they  were  shown 
to  promote  cancers  and  also  to  be  a  hazard 
to  wildlife.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  ef- 
fects of  DDT  was  the  decline  in  bird  popula- 
tions: DDT  interferes  with  the  biochemistry 
of  reproduction,  making  eggs  thin-shelled 
and  thus  easily  destroyed  before  they 
hatch.  Banning  the  use  of  DDT  has  been 
very  effective.  For  example,  between  1969 
and  1975  the  average  DDT  content  of  brown 
pelicans  In  South  Carolina  decreased  by  sev- 
enty-seven per  cent,  and  by  1976  the 
number  of  fledglings  more  than  tripled. 
People   have   benefitted  as  well:   between 


1970  and  1983.  average  DDT  levels  in  body 
fat  in  the  American  population  decreased  by 
seventy-nine  per  cent.  The  banning  of  poly- 
chlorinated  blphenyl.  another  notorious 
chemical  pollutant — It  Increases  the  inci- 
dence of  cancer  and  birth  defects— has  had 
a  similar  effect.  Between  1970  and  1980,  the 
body  burden  of  PCB  In  freshwater  fish  de- 
creased by  fifty-six  per  cent,  and  in  birds 
(starlings)  by  eighty-six  per  cent.  In  people, 
the  percentage  of  Americans  with  relatively 
high  levels  of  PCB  (above  three  parts  per 
million)  in  their  fatty  tissue  decreased  by 
about  seventy-five  per  cent. 

Since  1950.  however,  the  roster  of  serious 
chemical  pollutants  has  steadily  expanded. 
Hundreds  of  toxic  chemicals,  many  of  them 
carcinogenic,  have  been  detected  In  water 
supplies,  air,  and  food.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  three-and-a-half-blllion-year  history  of 
life  on  this  planet,  living  things  are  bur- 
dened with  a  host  of  man-made  poisonous 
substances.  According  to  a  recent  E.P.A. 
survey,  members  of  the  general  American 
population  now  carry  several  dozen  man- 
made  chemicals,  many  of  them  carcinogen- 
i.;.  in  their  body  fat  (and  generally  in  the  fat 
of  mothers'  milk  as  well).  Toxic  chemicals 
now  seriously  pollute  important  segments  of 
the  iooA  chain.  In  the  Great  Lakes,  for  ex- 
ample, the  toxic-chemical  levels  of  salmon, 
trout.  Bind  walleye  often  exceed  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  standards  for  human 
consumption.  Tumors  are  found  on  the  fish 
with  increasing  frequency. 

The  total  toxlc-chemlcal  problem  Is  huge. 
The  American  petrochemical  Industry  pro- 
duces about  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  hazardous  waste  annual- 
ly; toxic  chemicals  generally  make  up  about 
one  per  cent  of  this  material,  and  the  rest  is 
made  up  of  water  and  other  non-toxic  carri- 
ers. About  a  third  of  this  waste  Is  emitted, 
uncontrolled.  Into  the  environment.  More- 
over, most  of  the  controlled,  or  "managed." 
waste  is  injected  underground,  sometimes 
into  water  systems,  and  thus  becomes  a 
long-'wcrm  threat  to  the  environment.  Only 
about  one  per  cent  of  the  industry's  toxic 
waste  is  actually  destroyed.  The  chemical 
Industry  has.  largely  unrestrained,  become 
the  major  threat  to  environmental  quality. 

Environmental  pollution  from  radioactive 
materials  is  in  a  class  by  itself;  It  originates 
from  a  single  sector  of  production— the  ma- 
nipulation of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  or 
military  purposes.  Radiation  exposure  due 
to  the  normal  operation  of  the  nuclear 
power  industry  appears  to  be  quite  small 
compared  with  exposure  to  natural  sources 
of  radioactivity  such  as  radon  and  cosmic 
rays;  it  Is  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  natural  exposure.  But 
this  is  a  national  average:  near  power 
plants,  exposures  are  certainly  higher. 

There  Is  no  widely  disseminated  account- 
ing of  the  radioactivity  that  enters  the  envi- 
ronment from  minor  nuclear-power-plant 
malfunctions.  At  most,  there  are  only  re- 
ports that  an  accidental  emission  of  radioac- 
tive material  has  occurred— generally  with 
no  Information  about  the  actual  radiation 
exposure  but  only  the  statement  that  "the 
amount  of  radiation  released  was  harmless." 
(Such  statements  are  wrong.  Radiation,  no 
matter  how  weak,  always  involves  the  risk 
of  some  harm,  and  the  risk  is  proportional 
to  the  dose  received.  A  very  small  exposure 
from  a  dental  X-ray,  say,  has  a  correspond- 
ingly small  risk,  which  Is  presumably  worth 
taking  In  view  of  the  expected  benefit.)  A 
partial  measure  of  the  radioactivity  released 
by  nuclear  power  plants  is  available  from 
EJ>.A.  studies  of  krypton-85.  a  radioactive 


gas  uniquely  associated  with  the  operation 
of  such  plants.  The  average  annual  concen- 
tration of  krypton-85  in  the  air  increased  by 
eighty  per  cent  between  1970  and  1983,  thus 
increasing  the  environmental  hazard. 

Accidents  that  disrupt  the  containment 
structures  protecting  the  environment  from 
the  huge  amount  of  radioactive  material  in 
an  operating  nuclear  reactor  present  a  far 
larger  hazard  than  is  presented  by  typical 
malfunctions.  Until  1979,  this  was  an  ab- 
stract concern,  for  some  abstruse— and  con- 
siderably disputed— statistical  computaltons 
concluded  that  the  probability  of  a  s«>rious 
accident  might  be  as  low  as  one  in  a  million 
per  year  per  reactor.  The  accident  at  the 
Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  power  plant,  in 
1979,  brought  the  at>stract  discussions  down 
to  earth.  While  the  outcome  of  the  accident 
was  far  less  serious  than  It  might  have 
been— the  reactor's  core  partially  melted 
and  extensively  contaminated  the  interior 
of  the  reactor  building  and  released  some 
radioactivity  Into  the  environment— it  sug- 
gested that  serious  mechanical  failures  were 
far  more  probable  than  the  calculations  had 
indicated. 

In  April  of  1986.  of  course,  a  second  fail- 
ure occurred— at  the  Soviet  Union's  Cherno- 
byl nuclear  power  plant— which  led  to  a  ra- 
dioactive disaster.  At  least  thirty-one  people 
have  died  and  more  than  two  hundred  have 
suffered  acute  radiation  sickness;  estimates 
of  future  cancer  deaths  from  the  radioactive 
fallout  over  a  wide  area  of  Europe  range 
above  a  hundred  thousand:  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  people  have  been  evacu- 
ated from  their  homes;  some  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  agricultural  land  have 
become  useless;  radioactive  fallout  disrupted 
milk  and  vegetable  production  throughout 
most  of^  Europe. 

The  hazardous  consequence  of  one  aspect 
of  nuclear  technology— fallout  from  test  ex- 
plosions of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmos- 
phere—has been  considerably  reduced  by 
the  straightforward  procedure  of  simply 
stopping  the  process  that  creates  it.  As  a 
result  of  the  1963  treaty  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  atmos- 
pheric tests  have  halted  (except  for  a  few 
conducted  by  China  and  France),  and  fall- 
out radioactivity,  in  keeping  with  natural 
decay  processes,  has  declined,  for  example,  a 
national  survey  of  milk  showed  that  it  con- 
tained 23.8  piocuries  of  strontium  90  per 
litre  in  1964.  7.3  in  1970.  and  2.0  in  1984. 

Finally,  we  need  to  consider  the  American 
contribution  to  global  environmental  prob- 
lems. One  of  these  problems  is  the  progres- 
sive depletion  of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere, 
which  is  due  largely  to  the  increased  use  of 
chlorolfuorocartwns  (petrochemical  prod- 
ucts widely  used  in  refrigerators  and  air- 
conditioners).  The  stratospheric  ozone  layer 
protects  the  earth  from  solar  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation; if  it  is  sufficiently  depleted,  people 
will  be  exposed  to  an  intensity  of  radiation 
capable  of  significantly  increasing  the  inci- 
dence of  skin  cancer.  Recent  studies  in  Ant- 
arctica Indicate  that  the  ozone  layer  Is  con- 
tinuing to  thin  out.  Despite  an  international 
agreement  to  reduce  the  production  of 
chlorofluorocarbons.  and  some  progress  in 
the  United  States,  little  has  been  done  thus 
far  to  stop  this  chemical  assault  on  the 
stratosphere.  Another  problem  Is  the  pro- 
gressive warming  of  the  earth's  surface  be- 
cause of  the  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  other  gases  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 
Sunlight  falling  on  the  earth  is  sooner  or 
later  converted  Into  heat,  which  radiates 
outward,  so  the  planet's  temperature  Is  de- 
termined by  the  balance  between  the  sun- 


light falling  on  the  earth  and  the  heat  leav- 
ing it.  The  concentration  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  atmosphere  governs  the  re-radiation 
process,  for  the  gas  acts  like  an  energy 
valve,  allowing  sunlight  through  but  tend- 
ing to  hold  heat  back.  Since  1850.  the  In- 
creased use  of  fuel  that  produces  cartMn  di- 
oxide when  it  is  burned  has  gradually  in- 
creased the  atmospheric-carbon-dioxide  con- 
centration, and  the  earth's  average  tempera- 
ture has  steadily  risen:  an  additional  three 
or  four  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  average  tem- 
perature is  expected  by  the  middle  of  the 
twenty-first  century.  This  may  cause  drastic 
changes  in  climate— for  example,  flooding  of 
coastal  areas  (Including  many  cities),  and 
severe  drought  in  North  America.  Eiirope, 
and  Asia.  In  recent  years,  other  gases,  such 
as  the  chlorofluorocarbons,  have  added  to 
the  problem.  As  a  result,  the  latest  projec- 
tions predict  severe  climatic  changes  by 
2030. 

This  "greenhouse  effect"  (glass  resembles 
carbon  dioxide  in  its  effect  on  sunlight  and 
heat,  a  property  that  helps  to  keep  a  green- 
house warm  in  the  winter)  can  be  slowed 
down  only  if  there  is  a  sharp  reduction  in 
the  use  of  combustible  fuel,  but  nothing  has 
been  done  thus  far  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, and  it  continues  to  carry  the  world 
toward  a  climatic  catastrophe. 

So  much  for  the  statistics  on  the  changing 
state  of  the  environment.  What  do  they 
mean?  Do  they  indicate  that  we  can  repel 
the  assault  on  the  environment  by  gradually 
reducing  pollution  at  the  present  modest 
and  uncertain  rate?  Can  we  accelerate  the 
process  by  more  stringent  emission  controls? 
Each  year,  the  annual  C.E.Q.  report  has  ac- 
companied its  environmental  statistics  with 
optimistic  answers  to  such  questions.  The 
1983  report  for  example,  began  the  chapter 
on  environmental  trends  with  this  assertion: 
"As  measured  by  traditional  indices,  such  as 
the  amount  of  pollutants  in  surface  water 
and  air.  the  overall  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment in  the  United  States  seems  to  be  im- 
proving." This  modest  claim  was  Inflated  by 
President  Reagan  who  said  shortly  after  the 
report  appeared.  "I  am  proud  to  report  that 
the  most  recent  studies  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shows  that  we  have 
made  great  progress  in  cleaning  up  the  air 
and  water"— a  statement,  hardly  warranted 
by  the  facts,  that  one  environmental  leader 
described  as  ""a  big  leap  forward."  because 
Reagan  chose  even  to  mention  the  environ- 
ment. 

Self-praise  is  perhaps  natural  from  the 
President  and  the  government  agency  that 
is  responsible  for  improving  the  environ- 
ment, but  It  Is  scarcely  justified  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's enforcement  record.  From 
1973  to  1979.  the  annual  numt>er  of  civil  en- 
forcement actions  by  the  E.P.A.  increased 
year  by  year,  paralleling  the  modest  decline 
in  pollution  levels,  at  least  in  the  air.  Then, 
after  Reagan  took  office,  budget  cuts  were 
Imposed  on  the  E.P.A.  most  severely  in 
those  divisions  which  deal  with  enforce- 
ment. To  no  one's  surprise,  enforcement 
proceedings  dropped  off:  between  1980  and 
1981,  the  numt>er  of  cases  involving  viola- 
tions of  environmental  laws  that  the  E.PJi. 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  de- 
creased by  sixty-nine  percent.  More  recent- 
ly, with  new  E.P.A.  administrators,  the  case- 
load has  Increased,  suggesting  that  the  ear- 
lier decrease  reflected  Administration  policy 
rather  than  some  sudden  decline  in  the 
number  of  environmental  scof flaws. 

These  changes  can  be  directly  traced  to 
policies  established  by  President  Reagan, 
who  in  transmitting  a  recent  annual  envi- 
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ronmental  report  to  Congress  declmred,  "We 
have  expanded  innnovative  prognuns  which 
allow  indiistry  the  regualtory  HexibiUty  and 
economic  incentives  to  clean  up  pollution." 
The  term  "regulatory  nexlbUlty"  Is  the  in- 
dustrial lobbyist's  well-known  euphemism 
for  relajdns  the  enforcement  of  regulations. 
And  Reagan's  message  has  obviously  been 
received  by  American  industry.  Capital  ex- 
penditures for  new  plant  and  equipment  for 
pollution  abatement  by  American  Indus- 
tries, which  had  been  at  an  average  level  of 
about  four  billion  eight  hundred  million  dol- 
lars per  year  (in  constant  1972  dollars)  be- 
tween 1973  and  1980,  have  since  declined, 
sinking  to  three  billion  dollars  In  1983.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  surprising  that  Reagan's  poli- 
cies have  been  carried  out  by  his  environ- 
mental agencies  and  his  industrial  support- 
ers. M^at  was  also  foreseeable,  and  even 
more  disturbing,  was  that  these  policies 
would  affect  the  environment  itself.  So 
while  the  annual  emissions  of  air  pollutants 
gradually  declined  between  1975  and  1981. 
the  year  in  which  Reagan  took  office,  they 
have  since  decreased  much  more  slowly  or 
not  at  all.  For  all  the  air  pollutants  other 
than  lead,  the  average  annual  rate  of  de- 
cline in  emissions  was  1.52  per  cent  between 
1975  and  1981  but  only  1.16  per  cent  be- 
tween 1981  and  1985.  Indeed,  since  1982  the 
long-term,  if  gradual,  decline  in  air-pollut- 
ant emissions  has  come  to  a  halt.  Between 
1M2  and  1985.  there  was  an  average  annual 
incTtaae  of  0.87  per  cent  in  these  emissions; 
the  emission  of  only  one  of  the  five  pollut- 
ants (sulfur  dioxide)  declined.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  halt  in  the  rate  of  environ- 
mental improvement  is  due  not  so  much  to 
weaker  enforcement  and  reduced  abatement 
expenditures  as  to  increased  industrial  ac- 
tivity during  the  period.  However,  industrial 
activity  between  1975  and  1980  Increased  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  it  did  between  1982 
and  1985,  but  it  was  only  in  the  earlier 
period  that  the  major  decline  in  alr-poUu- 
tlon  levels  occurred.  It  appears  that  Reagan 
has  left  his  mark  not  only  on  environmental 
poUcy  but  also  on  the  environment  itself— a 
mark  that  can  be  measured  in  tons  of  dust. 
sulfur  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen 
oxides,  and  organic  compounds  that  could 
otherwise  have  been  removed  from  the  na- 
tion's polluted  air. 

The  lack  of  improvement  in  the  acid-rain 
problem  can  also  be  traced  to  Reagan's  poli- 
cies. While  his  Administration  has  grudging- 
ly acknowledged  that  there  is  an  acid-rain 
problem,  it  has  refused  to  accept  the  widely 
held  view  of  its  cause,  and  has  therefore 
done  little  to  deal  with  it  apart  from  a 
recent  Administration  promise  to  fund  more 
research — an  action  that  led  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  to  remark,  "It 
won't  reduce  emissions  by  a  single  ounce." 

Though  environmental  organizations  are 
usually  critical  of  Reagan's  environmental 
stewardship,  they  nearly  match  his  opti- 
mism about  the  course  of  environmental  im- 
provement. For  example,  the  Conservation 
Foundation's  1982  report  entitled  "State  of 
the  Environment"  claimed: 

"The  nation  has  made  impressive  progress 
in  its  attack  on  some  conventional  environ- 
mental problems.  .  .  .  Emissions  of  most 
mftlor  air  pollutants  have  continued  to  de- 
cline. .  .  .  Available  data  show  no  similar 
progress  toward  water  quality  goals.  Still, 
even  to  hold  the  nttUtu  otto  is  an  achieve- 
ment in  the  face  of  significant  economic  and 
population  growth  since  1970." 

It  seems  that  at  least  some  environmental 
activists  are  moderately  happy  about  thelr 
aocompliahments.  But  such  optimism  does 


not  necessarily  respond  to  the  original 
thrust  of  the  environmental  movement, 
which  envisioned  not  an  environment  that 
was  a  little  less  polluted  than  it  was  in  1970. 
or  holding  its  own  against  an  expanding 
economy,  but  an  environment  free  of  mind- 
less assaults  on  ecological  processes.  By  this 
standard,  the  question  is  whether  the  move- 
ment s  goal  can  be  reached  by  the  present 
spotty,  gradual,  and  now  diminishing  course 
of  environmental  improvement  or  whether 
some  different  course  must  be  followed.  To 
find  the  answer,  it  is  helpful  to  distinguish 
between  the  reasons  for  the  rather  few  envi- 
ronmental successes  and  the  reasons  for  the 
more  numerous  partial  or  complete  failures. 
We  need  to  explain  the  striking  fact  that 
while  the  levels  of  most  pollutants  have  de- 
clined only  modestly,  and  others  not  at  all,  a 
few  have  been  reduced  quite  sharply:  lead, 
DDT  and  similar  chlorinated  pesticides, 
mercury  in  surface  waters,  radioactive  fall- 
out from  nuclear-bomb  tests,  and.  In  some 
rivers,  phosphates.  Understanding  these 
successes,  which  begin  to  fulfill  the  original 
aim  of  the  environmental  movement,  may 
shed  light  on  the  reasons  for  the  more 
common  failures  and  suggest  how  they  may 
be  remedied.  There  are  two  general  ways  in 
which  a  pollutant  may  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  environment:  either  the  pollut- 
ant is  eliminated  from  the  activity  that  gen- 
erates it,  or  a  control  device  is  added  to  trap 
or  destroy  the  pollutant  before  It  enters  the 
environment. 

The  few  real  improvements  have  been 
achieved  not  by  adding  control  devices  or 
concealing  pollutants  (as  by  pumping  haz- 
ardous chemical  wastes  into  deep  water- 
bearing strata)  but  simply  by  eliminating 
the  pollutants.  For  example,  the  reason 
that  there  is  now  so  much  less  strontium  90 
in  milk  and  in  children's  bones  is  that  we 
and  the  Russians  have  had  the  simple 
wisdom  to  stop  atmospheric  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  which  produces  it. 

When  the  process  that  produces  a  pollut- 
ant is  stopped— the  banning  of  pesticides, 
the  halt  in  atmospheric  nuclear  testing- 
there  is  considerable  environmental  im- 
provement; if,  instead,  an  effort  is  made  to 
control  the  pollutant  by  recapturing  or  de- 
stroying it  before  it  escapes  into  the  envi- 
ronment, there  is  some  improvement  in  en- 
vironmental quality,  but  generally  not 
much.  In  fact,  such  controls  are  ultimately 
self-defeating.  To  begin  with,  the  effect  of  a 
control  device  is  never  complete.  For  exam- 
ple, unlike  the  absolute  impact  on  lead  pol- 
lution of  the  phasing  out  of  leaded  gaso- 
line—after all.  every  ounce  of  lead  not 
added  to  gasoline  is  also  absent  from  the  en- 
vironment—the installation  of  an  exhaiist- 
control  system  cannot  completely  halt 
carbon-monoxide  pollution.  Even  when  the 
system  is  in  perfect  working  order,  it  does 
not  trap  all  the  carbon  monoxide  but  only 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  it.  Besides,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  catalyst  rapidly  declines 
with  use,  so  any  delay  in  replacing  it  means 
increased  pollution.  As  long  as  control  de- 
vices are  not  absolutely  perfect— and  none 
are — continued  increase  in  the  pollution- 
generating  activity  (traffic,  for  example) 
will  gradually  overwhelm  the  devices'  effect 
on  environmental  quality.  Finally,  control 
devices  caimot  be  used  at  all  if  the  pollut- 
ant's points  of  entry  into  the  environment 
are  so  numerous  that  they  are  impossible  to 
identify.  The  classic  example  is  the  nitrates 
that  leach  from  heavily  fertilized  soil  into 
rivers  and  lakes  along  every  inch  of  their 
banks. 

All  these  reasons  explain  why  those  envi- 
ronmental    pollutants— concentrations     of 


carbon  monoxide,  sulfur  dioxide,  and  dust, 
for  example— that  are  now  subjected  to  con- 
trol systems  have  decreased  so  slowly.  They 
also  explain  why  pollution  from  agricultural 
chemicals  such  as  nitrogen  fertilizer,  which 
arises  from  "non-point"  sources,  has  contin- 
ued to  Increase. 

Thus,  the  decade  or  more  of  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  environment  teach- 
es us  a  fairly  simple  lesson:  pollution  levels 
can  be  reduced  enough  to  at  least  approach 
the  goal  of  elimination  only  if  the  produc- 
tion or  the  use  of  the  offending  substances 
is  halted.  This  precept  directs  our  attention 
to  the  technology  of  production— the  vast 
and  varied  machinery  of  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  transportation.  We  can  then  see 
that  aU  the  really  successful  environmental 
improvements  have  been  achieved  by  alter- 
ing that  technology.  The  very  considerable 
reduction  in  mercury  in  Lake  E^ie  nicely  il- 
lustrates this  fact.  In  1970,  there  were  very 
high  concentrations  of  mercury  in  Lake  Erie 
sediments;  most  of  the  lake  bottom  con- 
tained a  thousand  to  two  thousand  parts  per 
million,  and  more  than  that  near  the  outlet 
of  the  Detroit  River.  In  March  of  1970,  wal- 
leye contaminated  with  seven  parts  per  mil- 
lion—fourteen times  the  acceptable  level- 
were  found  in  a  tributary  of  the  lake.  The 
major  source  was  soon  discovered;  chlorine- 
producing  plants  that  used  mercury  to  con- 
duct the  electric  current  that,  passed 
through  a  brine  solution,  yielded  the  chlo- 
rine. Threatened  by  legal  action,  the  plants 
adopted  an  alternate  technology  in  which  a 
semiporous  diaphragm  instead  of  mercury 
established  the  electrical  circuit.  By  1979. 
the  concentration  of  mercury  in  most  of  the 
lake  sediments  was  less  than  three  hundred 
parts  per  million,  and  fish  levels  were  much 
improved.  Mercury  pollution  in  Lake  Erie 
was  sharply  curtailed  by  the  simple  process 
of  changing  the  technology  of  chlorine  pro- 
duction. 

PCB  provides  a  similar  example.  This 
highly  toxic  synthetic  substance  was  widely 
used  in  a  number  of  processes,  ranging  from 
the  manufacture  of  "carbonless"  carbon 
paper  to  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
transformers.  When  PCB  production  was 
baruied,  in  the  late  nineteen-seventies,  each 
of  these  manufacturing  processes  was 
simply  altered  to  exclude  it,  and  emissions 
into  the  environment  fell  precipitoulsy.  In 
the  same  way,  the  levels  of  DDT  and  related 
insecticides  in  the  environment  and  in  the 
human  body  have  declined  considerably  be- 
cause those  substances  were  eliminated 
from  agricultural  practice  in  the  early  nine- 
teen-seventies. In  this  case,  the  altered  tech- 
nology only  replaced  one  hazard  with  an- 
other. Toxaphene,  a  hazardous  insecticide, 
was  widely  used  instead  of  DDT.  especially 
for  cotton  crops;  as  a  result,  while  their 
DDT  content  fell  the  toxaphene  content  of 
fish  increased  more  than  twentyfold  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980. 

In  sum,  there  is  a  consistent  explanation 
for  the  few  instances  of  environmental  suc- 
cess: they  occur  only  when  the  relevant 
technologies  of  production  are  changed  to 
eliminate  the  pollutant.  If  no  such  change  is 
made,  pollution  continues  unabated  or,  at 
best— if  a  control  device  is  used— is  only 
slightly  reduced.  For  example,  pollution 
from  fertilizer  nitrates,  which  cannot  be 
controlled,  has  increased  because  nitrogen 
fertilizer,  far  from  being  baiuied,  continues 
to  play  a  major  role  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. In  the  same  way,  adding  a  control 
device  to  the  automobile  engine  without 
changing  its  basic  technology  has  only 
slightly  reduced  carbon-monoxide  pollution. 


What  has  been  done  in  regard  to  automo- 
tive technology  accounts  for  both  a  striking 
environmental  success,  the  eighty-six-per- 
cent reduction  in  environmental  lead,  and  a 
very  troublesome  failure,  the  continued 
emissions  of  nitrogen  oxide,  contributing  to 
the  attendant  smog  and  acid  rain.  As  we 
have  seen,  lead  pollution  was  reduced  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  cutting  back  its  use  in 
gasoline.  This  change  was  motivated  partly 
by  concern  over  the  health  hazard  but  per- 
haps more  strongly  by  a  technological  acci- 
dent: the  platinum  catalyst  in  the  exhaust 
system  designed  to  control  carbon  monoxide 
is  poisoned  by  lead.  But  when  the  E.P.A. 
was  forced  to  mandate  a  shift  from  leaded 
to  unleaded  gasoline  the  lead  had  to  be  re- 
placed, not  merely  eliminated,  for  it  per- 
formed an  essential  fimction  in  current  gas- 
oline engines.  It  prevented  the  "knowing" 
that  can  seriously  hamper  the  operation  of 
modem,  high-compression  engines.  Today, 
oil  companies  have  replaced  lead  with  petro- 
chemical anti-knock  compounds  (which 
they  produce)  or,  to  a  much  smaller  extent, 
with  ethanol  produced  from  agricultural 
crops. 

Removing  lead  from  gasoline  unequivocal- 
ly eliminated  its  impact  on  the  environment, 
but  the  nitrogenoxide  problem  is  much 
more  intractable.  Unlike  lead,  which  had 
been  deliberately  introduced  into  the  gaso- 
line engine,  nitrogen  oxides  are  an  unwant- 
ed by-product  of  its  operation.  Modem  en- 
gines produce  nitrogen  oxides  because  they 
run  at  higher  compression  ratios,  and  there- 
fore at  higher  temperatures,  than  older  en- 
gines. At  such  elevated  temperatures,  when 
the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  tn  the  air  are 
drawn  into  the  engine  they  react  chemical- 
ly, forming  nitrogen  oxides.  After  the 
Second  World  War,  because  American  car 
manufacturers  decided  to  build  larger  cars 
they  were  forced  to  install  more  powerful 
engines.  In  turn,  more  power  required  a 
higher  compression  ratio,  and,  inevitably, 
nitrogen  oxides  were  emitted.  Thus,  the 
auto  industry's  decision  to  build  larger  cars 
created  the  photochemical-smog  problem 
and  worsened  the  problem  of  acid  rain. 

Apart  from  a  limited  flirtation  with  small 
cars  during  recent  energy  shortages,  the  in- 
dustry has  been  unwilling  to  build  cars  light 
enough  to  be  driven  by  low-compression  en- 
gines. An  existing  engine  that  can  operate 
at  high  compression  ratios  without  subject- 
ing the  air  in  the  cylinder  to  excessive  tem- 
peratures (the  "charge-stratification" 
engine)  could  also  help  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. But  American  manufacturers  have 
thus  far  been  reluctant  to  make  the  large- 
scale  production  changes  needed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity.  Nitrogen  oxides 
from  automotive  transportation  could  also 
be  eliminated  by  the  substitution  of  electric 
motors,  which  produce  no  environmental 
emissions  at  all,  for  the  present  ones.  In 
diesel  engines,  diesel-fuel  combustion  pro- 
duces carcinogenic  chemicals,  and  these 
adhere  to  the  tiny  carbon  particles  emitted 
by  the  engine.  Here,  too,  the  auto  industry 
has  been  unwilling  to  make  the  considerable 
changes  in  engine  technology  needed  to 
reduce  the  hazardous  emissions.  Smog  and 
diesel  carcinogens  continue  to  burden  the 
air— and  our  bodies— because  the  productive 
technologies  that  generate  them  have  not 
been  changed  to  eliminate  them. 

In  essence,  the  effort  to  deal  with  environ- 
mental pollution  has  been  trivialized.  A 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  de- 
signing—and enforcing  the  use  of — control 
devices  that  can  reduce  hazardous  emissions 
only  moderately.  Much  less  attention  has 


been  given  to  the  more  difficult  but  reward- 
ing task  of  changing  the  basic  technologies 
that  produce  the  pollutants. 

Production  technology  encompasses  not 
only  the  design  of  a  particular  facility,  such 
as  a  car,  but  the  over-all  system  in  which  it 
operates— in  this  case,  transportation.  While 
remedying  the  vehicle's  inherent  faults  is 
useful,  much  greater  envlrotunental  im- 
provement can  be  accomplished  by  address- 
ing the  system  of  transportation  as  a  whole. 
Compared  with  railroads,  cars  are  a  highly 
inefficient  means  of  long-distance  and  com- 
muter travel,  but  they  are  essential  in  many 
places,  even  with  effective  mass  transit,  for 
urban  travel.  Cars  designed  exclusively  for 
this  pun)ose  could  be  much  lighter  and 
driven  by  less  powerful  low-compression  en- 
gines or,  for  that  matter,  by  non-polluting 
electric  motors.  Together  with  the  expan- 
sion of  urban  and  suburban  mass-transit 
systems  and  inter-urban  rail  lines,  this 
would  virtually  eliminate  ozone  and  smog 
and  greatly  reduce  environmental  nitrogen 
oxides.  Moreover,  lower  gasoline  consump- 
tion would  reduce  carbon-monoxide  emis- 
sions even  without  exhaust  controls.  In  the 
same  way,  carcinogenic  diesel  exhaust  could 
be  sharply  reduced  by  a  shift  from  truck- 
bome  freight  to  railroad  freight,  which  is 
four  times  as  fuel-efficient.  In  sum,  the  seri- 
ous continuing  impact  of  the  transportation 
system  on  the  environment  results  from  the 
failure  to  alter  not  only  the  technical  design 
of  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  but  also  the 
system  of  transportation  itself. 

The  effort  to  deal  effectively  with  sulfur- 
dioxide  and  dust  pollution  from  power 
plants  has  been  hampered  by  the  same  sort 
of  superficial  approach— reliance  on  control 
devices  rather  than  changes  in  production 
technology.  Since  the  early  nineteen-seven- 
ties, more  stringent  requirements  for  con- 
trol systems  have  apparently  reduced  the 
contribution  of  coal-buming  power  plants  to 
sulfur-dioxide  and  dust  emissions.  But 
changes  in  the  over-all  structure  of  the 
power  system  have  had  the  opposite  effect. 
In  recent  years,  coal  has  progressively  dis- 
placed oil  and  natural  gas  as  a  power-plant 
fuel,  and  since  these  fuels  produce  far  less 
sulfur  dioxide  and  dust  than  coal  does  this 
shift  has  added  to  the  sulfur-dioxide  prob- 
lem. But  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to 
promote  existing  sources  of  power  that  can 
improve  environmental  quality.  These  in- 
clude solar  sources,  such  as  photovoltaic 
cells,  and  decentralized  power  systems — no- 
tably cogenerators— that  greatly  enhance 
fuel  efficiency,  so  that  their  environmental 
impact  is  much  less  than  that  of  conven- 
tional power  plants.  Under  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, government  support  for  the 
development  of  such  energy  sources  has 
been  severely  reduced. 

In  the  petrochemical  industry,  which  gen- 
erates the  toxic  chemicals  that  so  grievously 
pollute  the  environment,  there  is  a  unique 
relationship  between  environmental  impact 
and  the  technology  of  production.  In  other 
sectors  of  production— the  electric-power  in- 
dustry, say— the  product  is  not  itself  a  pol- 
lutant, and  there  are  environmentally 
benign  ways  of  producing  it.  In  contrast,  the 
manufacture  of  almost  every  petrochemical 
product  is  accompanied  by  the  production 
of  toxic  wastes.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
goods  manufactured,  such  as  pesticides  and 
plastics,  are  pollutants  themselves.  In 
effect,  environmental  pollution  is  an  inte- 
gral aspect  of  petrochemical-production 
technology. 

The  chemical  disaster  in  Bhopal,  India,  in 
1984,  in  which  thousands  of  people  died  and 


two  hundred  thousand  were  injured,  many 
of  them  for  life,  dramatizes  the  problems  in- 
herent In  petrochemical-production  technol- 
ogy. The  conventional  view  is  that  the 
Bhopal  disaster  was  due  to  some  technical 
fault  in  the  plant  that  produced  the  toxic 
chemical  methyl  isocyanate,  which  is  used 
to  manufacture  Insecticides.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  perfectly  accident-free  industrial 
process;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  pe- 
trochemical plants,  which  not  only  are  com- 
plex but  turn  out  numerous  dangerous  prod- 
ucts and  by-products  dangerous  products 
and  by-products.  Indeed,  there  have  been 
repeated  accidents  at  the  Union  Carbide 
methyl-isocyanate  plants  both  in  Bhopal 
and  in  Institute,  West  Virginia— accidents 
that  have  exposed  workers  and  in  some 
cases  the  neighborhood  to  this  dangerous 
substance.  The  conventional  view  accepts 
the  inevitability  of  such  risks  and  seeks  to 
balance  them  against  the  benefits  of  pro- 
ducing methyl  isocyanate.  For  example,  a 
Time  cover  story  on  the  Bhopal  disaster 
stated: 

"The  citizens  of  Bhopal  lived  near  the 
Union  Carbide  plant  because  they  sought  to 
live  there.  The  plant  provided  jobs,  the  pes- 
ticide more  food.  Bhopal  was  a  modem  par- 
able of  the  risks  and  rewards  originally  en- 
gendered by  the  Industrial  Revolution.  .  .  . 
The  world  is  Bhopal,  a  place  where  the  oc- 
cupational hazard  is  modem  life.  History 
teaches  that  there  is  no  avoiding  that 
hazard,  and  no  point  in  trying;  one  only 
trusts  that  the  gods  in  the  machines  will 
give  a  good  deal  more  than  they  take  away." 

This  is  a  widely  held  position:  the  chemi- 
cal plant  improved  the  life  of  the  Indian 
people;  such  disasters  seem  to  be  a  price 
that  must  be  paid  for  such  benefits  of 
modem  production  technology.  But  the 
facts  contradict  this  position.  Consider  how 
well  the  Bhopal  plant  "provided  jobs." 
Bhopal  is  a  city  of  six  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  people,  and  perhaps  a  third  of 
them  were  living  in  shanties  next  to  the 
plant.  But  the  plant  provided  jobs  for  only  a 
few  hundred.  The  community  that  grew  up 
around  the  plant  had  been  attracted  not  by 
jobs  but  by  secondary  amenities  like  the 
water  supply  and  the  roads,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  lived  in  extreme  pov- 
erty. 

And  how  well  do  the  pesticides  that  are 
produced  from  methyl  isocyanate— carba- 
mate insecticides  such  as  Sevin  and  Temik— 
provide  more  food?  Such  pesticides  can,  of 
course,  protect  crops  from  insect  attack  and 
improve  production.  However,  in  developing 
countries  most  pesticides  are  used  not  on 
local  food  crops  but  on  crops  grown  for 
export — cotton,  coffee,  bananas.  Such  "mon- 
oculture" agriculture  is  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  insect  attack,  so  there  is  a  heavy  re- 
liance on  pesticides.  For  example,  a  1979 
study  reported  that  El  Salvador,  a  very 
small  country,  used  about  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  parathion  output  to  treat  its  coffee 
crop.  Moreover,  Third  World  countries  use 
many  hazardous  pesticides  that  have  been 
baiuied  in  the  developed  countries.  Al- 
though relatively  little  pesticide  is  used  di- 
rectly on  food  crops,  they  are  nevertheless 
contaminated  by  pesticides  sprayed  on 
nearby  export  crops.  As  a  result,  food  grown 
in  Third  World  countries  is  often  heavily 
contaminated.  Yet  crops  can  be  produced 
with  much  less  dependence  on  pesticides. 
"Integrated  pest  management"  is  a  way  of 
deciding  at  precisely  what  time  and  in  pre- 
cisely what  amounts  an  insecticide  is 
needed.  It  can  considerably  reduce  the 
amounts  used,  and  therefore  the  danger  of 
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oontaminAtion.  Because  of  opposition  from 
the  chemical  companies,  however,  this  proc- 
ess is  still  Uttle  used  in  the  United  SUtes  or 
in  other  developed  countries,  and  is  used 
hardly  at  all  In  developins  countries. 

The  real  goal  at  Bhopal.  therefore,  should 
be  not  merely  to  make  the  plant  safer  but  to 
end  the  need  for  operating  it  by  transfonn- 
Inc  the  technology  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion: eliminating— or,  at  least,  greatly  reduc- 
ing— its  dependence  on  pesticides.  Rather 
than  trust  In  the  gods  in  the  machines,  we 
need  to  decide  for  ourselves  what  kinds  of 
machines  best  serve  both  the  environment 
and  society. 

Unlike  the  steel,  auto,  and  electric-power 
Industries,  the  petrochemical  Industry— on 
Its  present  scale,  at  least— is  not  essential. 
Nearly  all  its  products  are  substitutes  for 
perfectly  serviceable  preexisting  ones:  plas- 
tics for  paper,  wood,  and  metals:  detergents 
for  soap:  nitrogen  fertilizer  for  soil,  organic 
matter,  and  nitrogen-fixing  crops  (the  natu- 
ral sources  of  nitrogen):  pesticides  for  the 
insects'  natural  predators.  Apart  from  rela- 
tively few  items  that  cannot  be  produced  in 
any  other  way— such  as  pharmaceutical 
drugs,  videotape,  and  the  plastic  artificial 
heart— petrochemical  products  could  be  re- 
placed by  less  hazardous  ones.  Thus,  the  pe- 
trochemical industry  is  unique:  not  only  its 
wastes  but  its  very  products  degrade  the  en- 
vironment: its  hazards  are  largely  immune 
to  either  prevention  or  control:  and  most  of 
its  products  are  replaceable.  The  petro- 
chemical Industry  is  Inherently  Inimical  to 
environmental  quality.  The  only  effective 
way  to  limit  its  dangerous  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment is  to  limit  the  industry  itself. 

To  ardent  environmentalists  such  talk 
about  the  technology  of  production  may 
seem  an  irrelevant,  or  even  a  hostile,  digres- 
sion. Like  any  embattled  minority,  environ- 
mentalists are  prone  to  emphasize  the  sin- 
gular importance  of  their  special  interest— 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment. This  position,  of  course,  has  a  good 
deal  of  merit:  after  all,  every  aspect  of 
human  society  depends  on  the  ecosystem- 
for  the  natural  resources  that  support  pro- 
duction, for  the  air  we  breath,  for  the  green 
plants  that  feed  us  and  other  animals. 
Moreover,  the  environment  is  governed  by 
stubborn,  largely  unalterable  natural  forces, 
while  the  system  of  production  is  subject  to 
human  choice.  Logically,  therefore,  the  de- 
cisions that  determine  the  choice  of  produc- 
tion technology  ought  to  be  governed  by  the 
constraints  inherent  in  nature.  But  in  fact 
the  actual  direction  of  governance  is  re- 
versed. The  design  of  the  man-made  system 
of  production  is  not  governed  by  the  nicely 
balanced  attributes  of  the  natural  system: 
instead,  as  we  have  seen,  the  state  of  the  en- 
vironment is  determined  by  the  production 
technologies  that  have  been  chosen  to  sup- 
port industry,  agriculture,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

So  the  environmentalist  who  wishes  to 
grapple  with  this  illogical  arrangement 
needs  to  turn  from  the  fairly  rigid  but  har- 
monious pattern  of  nature  to  the  more 
flexible  but  chaotic  realm  of  human  deci- 
sions. And  this  realm  necessarily  includes 
not  only  the  choice  of  production  technol- 
ogies but  also  the  close  related  economic  de- 
cisicmB.  Logic  tells  us  that  the  economic 
system— the  processes  that  mediate  the  flow 
of  wealth— is  contingent  on  the  system  of 
production,  which  is,  after  all,  the  sourx^e  of 
the  goods  and  services  that  generate  eco- 
nomic wealth.  In  a  logical  arrangement, 
therefore,  just  as  environmental  constraints 
ought  to  govern  the  design  of  the  produc- 


tion system,  that  design  should,  in  turn, 
specify  appropriate  features  of  the  econom- 
ic system.  For  example,  if  the  importance  of 
eliminating  smog  ought  to  siieclfy  the 
design  of  automobile  engines,  then  the  need 
to  build  such  engines  ought  to  govern  the 
automobile  industry's  Investment  deci- 
sions—in part,  at  least.  But  here,  too,  the 
logical  direction  of  governance  U  reversed: 
the  decisions  that  determine  the  design  of 
the  system  of  production— what  is  produced 
and  by  what  technological  means— are  de- 
termined largely  by  economic  considerations 
that  are  quite  independent  of  the  product's 
environmental  impact,  the  chief  consider- 
ation being  the  profitability  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

In  sum,  the  decisions  that  govern  environ- 
mental quality  originate  in  the  economic 
realm,  and  are  translated  Into  the  design  of 
productive  technology,  which- as  now  con- 
stituted—in turn  visits  upon  the  environ- 
ment the  evils  of  pollution.  This  relation- 
ship becomes  clear  when  we  consider  the 
origins  of  the  major  environmental  prob- 
lems. Smog,  for  example,  is  the  end  result  of 
the  economic  motivation  that  led  the  auto 
industry  to  decide  to  manufacture  large, 
powerful  cars,  for,  as  John  DeLorean.  a 
former  General  Motors  executive,  has  said, 
"when  we  should  have  been  planning 
switches  to  smaller,  more  fuel-efficient, 
lighter  cars  in  the  late  1960s  in  response  to 
a  growing  demand  in  the  marketplace,  CM. 
management  refused  because  'we  make 
more  money  on  big  cars.'  " 

Recent  changes  in  the  teclinology  of  elec- 
tric-power production  which  have  seriously 
affected  environmental  quality  have  also 
been  economically  motivated.  When  the 
utilities  were  persuaded  that  nuclear  power 
would  be  "too  cheap  to  meter."  they  has- 
tened to  build  nuclear  power  plants,  thereby 
creating  the  monumental  hazards  of  nuclear 
accidents  and  the  still  unresolved  problem 
of  radioactive  waste.  Then,  when  this  hope 
turned  into  an  illusion,  there  was  a  rapid 
switch  to  coal-fired  plants,  because  they 
produce  cheaper  electricity  than  oil-pow- 
ered or  nuclear-powered  plants— but  they 
also  produce  much  more  sulfur  dioxide.  In 
the  same  way.  the  steel  industry's  response 
to  the  demand  for  plants  that  would  be  less 
polluting — closing  rather  than  improving 
them— is  motivated  by  the  higher  profits  ob- 
tainable from  alternative  investments  in  oil 
and  chemicals.  Similarly,  the  postwar  histo- 
ry of  American  agricultural  chemicals  was 
motivated  by  the  increased  economic  re- 
turns on  investment  that  they  engendered. 
Finally,  the  production  of  petrochemicals  is 
more  profitable  than  the  manufacture  of 
the  products  that  they  replace;  for  example, 
profits  on  detergent  production  are  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  profits  on  soap  produc- 
tion. 

It  is  economic  motivation,  then,  that  has 
impelled  the  sweeping  anti-ecological 
changes  in  the  technology  of  production 
that  have  occurred  since  the  Second  World 
War.  .These  changes  have  turned  the  na- 
tion's factories,  farms,  vehicles,  and  shops 
into  seedbeds  of  pollution:  nitrates  from  fer- 
tilizer, phosphates  from  detergents:  toxic 
residues  from  pesticides:  smog  and  carcino- 
genic exhaust  from  vehicles:  the  growing 
list  of  toxic  chemicals  and  the  mounds  of 
undegradable  plastic  containers,  wrappings, 
and  gewgaws  from  the  petrochemical  indus- 
try. 

The  decisions  to  make  these  technological 
changes  have  been  shortsighted  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  impact  on  the  environment 
but  also  because  they  often  generate  serious 


economic  problems.  For  example,  the  inten- 
sive use  of  agricultural  chemicals  has 
harmed  not  only  the  environment  but,  in 
recent  years,  the  agricultural  economy  as 
well.  As  increasing  amounts  of  fertilizer  are 
applied  to  the  soil,  crop  growth  reaches  a 
limit,  and  thereafter  the  yield  produced  per 
unit  of  fertilizer  falls,  and  economic  produc- 
tivity is  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  excess, 
unassimilated  fertilizer  leaches  through  the 
soil  into  surface  water  and  intensifies  pollu- 
tion. Similarly,  the  continued  use  of  pesti- 
cides breeds  resistance  in  the  pests,  so  that 
more  and  more  of  the  chemicals  must  be 
used  to  achieve  the  same  effect.  For  these 
reasons,  the  economic  productivity  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals— that  is,  the  crop  output 
per  unit  of  chemical  input- has  decreased 
by  fifty  per  cent  since  1960,  and  it  is  still 
falling.  "Thus,  both  increased  stress  on  the 
environment  and  falling  economic  efficiency 
are  inherent  In  the  present  system  of  agri- 
cultural production.  In  the  past  few  years, 
American  farming  has  been  undergoing  a 
deepening  economic  crisis,  marked  by  nu- 
merous bankruptcies,  especially  of  family 
farms.  E^ach  year,  as  agricultural  chemicals 
become  more  expensive  and  less  efficient  in 
improving  crop  production,  farmers  must 
incur  a  higher  debt  to  buy  the  chemicals, 
and  thereby  become  more  vulnerable  to 
bankruptcy.  The  heavy  dependence  of  agri- 
cultural technology  on  chemicals  has  hurt 
not  only  the  quality  of  the  environment  but 
the  farmers'  livelihood  as  well. 

Economics  also  explains  the  reluctance  of 
the  petrochemical  industry  to  deal  effective- 
ly with  its  toxic  waste.  The  only  practical, 
though  far  from  satisfactory,  way  to  keep 
toxic  chemicals  out  of  the  environment  is  to 
destroy  them— in  specially  designed  inciner- 
ators, for  example.  This  process,  however,  is 
so  expensive— as  much  as  two  thousand  dol- 
lars per  metric  ton— that  if  it  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  total  annual  tonnage  of  toxic 
chemicals  (an  estimated  two  million  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons)  it  might 
cost  about  five  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  an 
amount  larger  than  the  annual  profit  of  the 
thirty  largest  American  chemical  compa- 
nies, which  include  most  of  the  nation's  pe- 
trochemical industry.  Proper  treatment  of 
its  waste  would  thus  force  the  industry  to 
raise  prices  and  face  serious  competition 
from  the  natural  products  that  it  has  re- 
placed. 

In  the  end.  the  decisions  that  have  so 
gravely  affected  the  environment  have  also 
had  serious  economic  effects,  because  they 
govern  a  factor  that  is  closely  linked  to  both 
the  environment  and  the  economy— the 
system  of  production.  In  a  free-market  econ- 
omy, capital  tends  to  be  invested  in  those 
production  enterprises  which  promise  to 
yield  the  greatest  return  in  the  shortest 
time.  Since  the  social  interest  in  environ- 
mental quality  or  long  term  economic  effi- 
ciency is  not  represented  in  such  investment 
decisions,  neither  of  these  desirable  results 
is  likely  to  be  achieved  by  them. 

There  seems  to  be  a  paradox  embedded  in 
the  conclusion  that  most,  if  not  all.  environ- 
mental pollution  is  the  outcome  of  decisions 
guided  by  free-market  forces.  It  is  often 
argued,  after  all.  that  the  market  operates— 
automatically,  in  the  best  of  circum- 
stances—to  seek  out  those  decisions  which 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  available 
resources.  And  one  of  the  well-Justified 
claims  for  ecological  processes  is  that  they 
are  characteristically  efficient:  there  are, 
after  aU.  no  "wastes"  in  the  ecosystem.  If 
the  present  system  of  production  is  counter- 
ecological,  it  must  be  wasteful;  if  this  is  so. 


new  systems  of  production,  more  closely 
guided  by  ecological  principles,  ought  to  be 
more  efficient  than  those  devised  by  the 
present  market-guided  system.  Why  then 
haven't  they  attracted  Investors  and  entered 
Into  successful  competition  with  the  present 
system? 

The  over-all  economic  efficiency  of  the 
new  technologies  that  have  transformed 
production  since  the  Second  World  War— 
and  have  polluted  the  country— is  unmistak- 
able. Considerably  more  profitable  than  the 
technologies  they  have  replaced,  the  new 
ones  have  generated  a  more  than  fourfold 
Increase  In  total  production  (as  measured  by 
the  gross  national  product)  since  1950.  How- 
ever, the  improvement  in  efficiency  respon- 
sible for  this  achievement  has  been  unbal- 
anced. While  the  efficiency  with  which 
labor  is  used— that  is.  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct yielded  per  hour  of  a  person's  labor- 
has  increased  a  great  deal,  the  correspond- 
ing productivity  of  capital  and  natural  re- 
sources such  as  energy  has  declined.  Tot  ex- 
ample, the  postwar  substitution  of  plastics 
for  leather  has  displaced  an  industry  char- 
acterized by  low  labor  productivity  and  high 
capital  productivity  with  an  industry  char- 
acterized by  high  labor  productivity  and  low 
capital  productivity.  To  generate  the  same 
value  of  product,  the  plastics  industy  uses 
about  a  fourth  as  much  labor  but  ten  times 
as  much  capital  as  the  leather  industry.  The 
disparity  between  the  two  industries'  energy 
productivity— the  amount  of  energy  used  to 
produce  a  given  value  of  product— is  even 
greater:  the  plastics  industry  uses  about 
thirty  times  as  much  energy  as  the  leather 
industry. 

However,  if  one  takes  a  more  fundamental 
approach  to  the  problem  of  environmental 
quality  by  recognizing  that  it  is  inherently 
linked  to  the  technology  of  production,  one 
can  find  ways  of  improving  both  the  econo- 
my and  the  environment.  The  electric-power 
industry  provides  an  informative  example. 
The  power  industry  is  a  notorious  source  of 
pollution:  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  en- 
vironmental dust,  sulfur  dioxide,  and  nitro- 
gen oxide:  contributing  considerably  to  acid 
rain;  and  generating  the  threat  of  nuclear 
disasters.  In  the  United  States,  the  industry 
is  also  in  a  precarious  economic  condition: 
the  utilities'  heavy  investment  in  huge 
power  plants — especially  nuclear  plants- 
has  driven  the  cost  of  producing  electricity 
sharply  upward  and  has  threatened  some  of 
the  companies  with  bankruptcy.  (A  Busi- 
ness Week  cover  story  has  asked  the  ques- 
tion "Are  Utilities  Obsolete?")  A  major 
reason  for  these  economic  difficulties  is  that 
the  present  technology  of  electric-power 
production  is  highly  centralized.  Typically, 
each  new  plant  is  very  large  and  requires  a 
huge  capital  investment— billions  of  dollars. 
The  plant  is  so  large  because  it  represents 
an  investment  in  the  capacity  needed  well 
into  the  future.  Consequently,  when  a  new 
plant  begins  to  operate,  the  system  inevita- 
bly has  an  excess  capacity,  and  for  a  time 
part  of  the  capital  Investment  yields  little  or 
no  return.  Moreover,  the  transmission 
system  that  distributes  electricity  from  cen- 
tral stations  is  costly  and  consumes  a  signifi- 
cant fraction  of  the  power.  Finally,  central- 
ized power  plants  are  Inherently  Inefficient, 
because,  for  inescapable  thermodynamic 
reasons,  two-thirds  of  the  energy  available 
from  the  fuel  is  dispersed  into  the  environ- 
ment. This  means  that  the  industry  wastes 
two-thirds  of  the  fuel  that  it  uses,  and 
causes  three  times  as  much  pollution  per 
unit  of  useful  energy  produced  as  it  would  if 
the  wasted  energy  could  be  recaptured  for 
use. 


The  heat  discarded  by  a  central  power  sta- 
tion could  readily  be  recaptured  and  used— 
to  heat  homes,  for  example.  But  large  cen- 
tralized plants  cannot  be  used  for  this  proc- 
ess— cogeneration— because  heat  can  be 
transmitted  effectively  only  over  short  dis- 
tances. No  one  wants  to  live  such  a  short 
distance  from  a  power  plant,  especially  if  it 
is  nuclear.  (Some  people  are  In  this  unhap- 
py position.  For  example,  a  nuclear  power 
plant  in  Oorki,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  provides 
heat  for  that  city;  its  presence  must  have 
been  causing  a  good  deal  of  concern  since 
the  Chernobyl  disaster.)  By  redesigning  the 
technology  of  electrical  production  in  keep- 
ing with  sensible  ecological  principles,  both 
environmental  and  economic  improvement 
cajn  be  achieved.  What  is  needed  is  to  decen- 
tralize the  production  of  electricity  and  in- 
stall cogenerator  plants  just  large  enough  to 
meet  the  local  demand  for  heat  and  electric- 
ity. With  the  cogenerator  operating  at  a 
much  higher  level  of  both  economic  and 
thermodynamic  efficiency  than  a  conven- 
tional power  plant,  fuel  consumption  is  re- 
duced, and  the  environmental  impact  and 
the  cost  of  energy  are  decreased. 

Similar  environmental  and  economic  gains 
could  be  achieved  by  reorganizing  agricul- 
tural production  along  ecological  lines.  For 
example,  it  has  been  found  that  the  net  eco- 
nomic returns  of  large-scale  Midwestern  or- 
ganic farms,  which  use  no  fertilizer  or  pesti- 
cides, are  equal  to  the  returns  of  otherwise 
similar  conventional  farms,  which  use  a 
great  deal  of  these  agricultural  chemicals. 
This  represents  an  economic  gain  for  the  or- 
ganic farmers,  since  with  lower  production 
costs  they  are  less  dependent  on  bank  loans 
and  therefore  less  vulnerable  to  bankruptcy. 
Similarly,  if  the  crop  system  were  properly 
redesigned  to  produce  both  food  and  etha- 
nol  (a  solar  fuel,  and  thus  renewable)  the 
farmers'  income  could  be  diversified  and  na- 
tional energy  production  enhanced. 

These  gains  can  be  achieved  only  if  the 
social  need  for  both  environmental  quality 
and  economic  growth  is  allowed  to  govern 
the  choice  of  production  technology.  Typi- 
cally, measures  designed  to  meet  such  a 
need  require  a  relatively  large  initial  invest- 
ment. This  is  a  serious  hurdle,  which  people 
who  would  benefit  most— the  poor— have 
difficulty  in  overcoming.  Another  hurdle  is 
the  relatively  slow  rate  of  return  on  some  of 
the  necessary  investments.  If  such  an  in- 
vestment—for example,  the  relatively  slow 
restoration  of  impoverished  soil  through 
transition  to  organic  farming— must  com- 
pete with  an  existing  investment  that  yield 
quick  profits,  it  is  certain  to  be  ignored. 
However,  valuable  to  society,  the  invest- 
ment is  not  likely  to  be  made  if  it  must  com- 
pete in  the  free  market,  which  favors  large- 
scale  Investments  over  decentralized  ones, 
and  short-term  over  long-term  returns. 

Perhaps  the  most  profound  question 
raised  by  environmental  issues  is  to  what 
extent  the  choice  of  production  technol- 
ogies should  be  determined  by  private  eco- 
nomic considerations  and  to  what  extent  by 
social  concerns  like  environmental  quality. 
These  values  are  in  sharp  conflict.  There 
appears  to  be  a  broad  consensus  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  restore  the  quality 
of  the  environment,  and  the  resultant  legis- 
lation confirms  the  general  impression  that 
achieving  this  goal  is  a  social,  governmental 
responsibility.  And.  as  we  have  seen  signifi- 
cant environmental  Improvement  requires 
the  proper  choice  of  technologies  an(l  sys- 
tems of  production,  so  that  this  choice,  too, 
becomes  a  social  responsibility.  Yet  in  our 
free-market   economy   the   right   to   make 


such  a  choice  is  in  private,  not  public, 
hands,  and  tills  Is  a  right  Uiat  very  few 
Americans  would  challeitge. 

The  recent  entrepreneurial  history  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  (now  re- 
named USX)  illustrates  what  c^n  happen  in 
these  circumstances.  In  the  nlneteen-seven- 
ties,  the  company  developed  a  plan  to  buUd 
a  large,  modem,  low-pollution  steel  mill  on 
Conneaut  Lake,  in  Permsylvanla— a  socially 
useful  way  to  reduce  both  steel  imports  and 
pollution.  Then,  in  1982,  with  the  price  of 
steel  driven  down  by  cheap  imports  and  the 
price  of  oil  rising,  U.S.  Steel  decided  to  buy 
the  Marathon  Oil  Company,  for  about  six 
billion  dollars.  The  Conneaut  Lake  plant 
was  never  built.  By  1985.  fifty-four  per  cent 
of  the  company's  business  was  In  oil  and 
gas,  and  only  thirty-five  per  cent  in  steel.  In 
July  of  1986.  the  company  dropped  the  word 
"steel"  from  its  name  in  favor  of  the  ambig- 
uous "X."  The  economist  Robert  Reno  has 
commented: 

"Now,  it  is  arguable  whether  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  nation  would  have  been  better 
served  if  U.S.  Steel  had  reinvested  in  mod- 
ernized steel  plants  rather  than  purchasing 
Marathon  Oil.  Anyway,  there's  no  law  that 
says  corporations  must  choose  national  in- 
terests over  those  of  their  stockholders." 

In  fact,  the  company's  legal  obligation  is 
not  to  the  nation  but  to  its  stockholders, 
and  that  obligation  is  to  produce  not  steel 
but  profits. 

This  is,  after  all.  the  meaning  of  "free  en- 
terprise": the  owner  of  capital  is  at  liberty 
to  invest  it  In  any  enterprise— whether  it 
produces  steel,  chemicals,  or  oil— that  offers 
the  investor  the  most  promising  rate  of 
return,  the  greatest  market  share,  or  some 
other  private  advantage. 

The  institution  that  largely  determines 
the  course  of  production  technology  in  the 
United  States— the  corpwration- is  Itself  a 
peculiar  amalgam  of  social  and  private  fea- 
tures. In  one  sense,  a  basic  purpose  of  the 
corporate  form  Is  social:  to  accumulate  from 
a  relatively  large  number  of  people  an 
amount  of  capital  far  larger  than  that  avail- 
able from  any  one  person.  Moreover,  almost 
all  the  earliest  American  corporations  were 
chartered  for  a  specific  social  purpose — con- 
structing a  canal,  a  bridge,  a  turnpike,  or  es- 
tablishing a  bank— that  required  large,  col- 
lective capitalization.  Today,  corporations 
may  be  chartered  for  any  legal  purpose,  and 
thus  have  the  right  to  determine  privately 
how  their  socially  collected  capital  will  be 
invested.  However,  corporations  are  certain- 
ly still  social  in  their  effects— not  only  on 
the  envlrorunent  but  on  employment,  wages, 
and  working  conditions  as  well.  Yet  with  re- 
spect to  their  control  corporations  are  pri- 
vate, for  they  are  governed  by  a  small,  self- 
perpetuating  group  of  officers,  who  have  no 
general  accountability  to  society  except  for 
adherence  to  relevant  government  regula- 
tions, or— apart  from  profitability— to  the 
stockholders  who  own  the  corporation. 

The  conflict  between  the  modem  corpora- 
tion's social  role  and  its  private  control  led 
Adolf  A.  Berle  and  Gardiner  Means  to  de- 
clare, in  their  classic  work  "The  Modem 
Corporation  and  Private  Property": 

"The  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  persons  who  control  a  giant  corporation 
is  a  tremendous  force  which  can  harm  or 
benefit  a  multitude  of  individuals,  affect 
whole  districts,  shift  the  currents  of  trade, 
bring  ruin  to  one  community  and  prost>erity 
to  another.  The  organizations  which  they 
control  have  passed  far  beyond  the  realm  of 
private  enterprise— they  have  become  more 
nearly  social  institutions." 
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From  their  deUUed  analysis  of  this  situa- 
tion. Berle  and  Means  concluded  that  the 
wpkration  of  corporate  ownership  from  con- 
trol places  society  "in  a  position  to  demand 
that  the  modem  corporation  serve  not  alone 
the  owners  .  .  .  but  all  society,"  and  that  "it 
remains  only  for  the  claims  of  the  communi- 
ty to  be  put  forword  with  clarity  and  force." 

The  date  of  Berle  and  Means'  work— 
1932— is  signiTicant.  for  it  suggests  that  the 
shattering  impact  of  the  Great  Depression 
on  confidence  In  the  freemarliet  system  had 
impelled  them  to  seek  alternatives.  Since 
then,  potential  critics  have  been,  if  not  si- 
lenced, at  least  inhibited  by  the  remarkable 
vitality  of  the  American  economy  after  the 
Second  World  War  by  the  dazzling  new 
prodtKts.  and  by  the  growth  of  national  and 
private  wealth.  Now  that  the  attendant 
social  ills— persistent  unemployment,  insuf- 
ficient affordable  homes,  pollution,  and  the 
threat  of  nuclear  annihilation— have 
become  more  evident,  the  silence  has  been 
broken.  For  example,  the  recent  Catholic 
bishops'  pastoral  letter  on  the  economy, 
dting  Thomas  Aquinas,  asserts.  'No  one  can 
ever  own  capital  resources  absolutely  or 
control  their  use  without  regard  for  others 
and  society  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Short-term 
profits  reaped  at  the  cost  of  depletion  of 
natural  resources  or  the  pollution  of  the  en- 
vironment violates  this  trust."  The  bishops' 
letter  reflects  the  1981  encyclical  "On 
Human  Work,"  in  which  Pope  John  Paul  II 
asserted,  on  moral  grounds  that  ownership 
does  not  justify  exclusive  control  of  produc- 
tion facilities:  "...  in  consideration  of 
human  labor  and  of  common  access  to  the 
goods  meant  for  man.  one  cannot  exclude 
the  socializations,  in  suitable  conditions,  of 
certain  means  of  production."  One  can.  of 
course,  embellish  these  observations  and  ar- 
giunents  with  a  doctrinal  term— socialism— 
and  embrace  or  dismiss  them  by  reacting  to 
that  term.  While  this  may  satisfy  one's  ideo- 
logical convictions,  neither  approval  nor  dis- 
approval can  alter  the  reality,  which,  as  we 
have,seen.  is  that  substantial  environmental 
improvement  has  occurred  only  when  the 
choice  of  productive  technology  was  open  to 
aocial  governance. 

The  New  Deal's  response  to  Berle  and 
Means'  statement  concerning  the  "claims  of 
the  community"  on  the  corporations  was 
regulatory  legislation,  then  applying  espe- 
cially to  banking  and  securities.  This  served 
as  a  model  for  subsequent  regulatory  meas- 
ures, which  reached  a  peak  in  the  environ- 
mental legislation  of  the  nineteen-seventies. 
These  social  interventions  into  corporate  ac- 
tivity have  been  proscriptive  rather  than 
constructive:  they  tell  the  corporations 
what  not  to  do  rather  than  what  should  be 
done.  Yet  certain  provisions  of  the  new  envi- 
ronmental legislation  do  in  fact  at  least 
imply  that  environmental  improvement  may 
be  achieved  by  the  socially  mandated  choice 
of  production  technology. 

Thus,  the  basic  instrument  created  by  en- 
vironmental legislation,  the  environmental- 
impact  statement,  is  required  to  include  a 
presentation  of  "alternatives  to  the  pro- 
posed action"  when  that  action  would  have 
an  unavoidable  adverse  environmental 
effect.  This  provision  implies  that  in.  say,  a 
public  hearing  on  a  trash-burning  incinera- 
tor that  would  unavoidably  emit  dioxin  into 
the  environment  a  citizen  could  call  for  a 
decision  mandating  the  choice  of  a  technol- 
ogy that  would  separate  and  recycle  trash 
rather  than  bum  It.  The  banning  of  the  use 
of  DDT  In  agriculture  or  of  PCB  in  manu- 
facturing is  a  concrete,  if  relatively  narrow, 
example   of   this   approach.   Opportunities. 


then,  do  exist  within  the  framework  of  envi- 
ronmental legislation  which,  though  they 
have  been  little  used  thus  far.  would  permit 
at  least  the  public  weighing  of  alternative 
choices  of  production  technologies. 

Since  conventional  environmentalism  is 
preoccupied  with  controlling  emissions 
rather  than  with  changing  the  production 
processes  that  generate  them,  economic  con- 
sideration are  usually  reduced  to  what  is 
called  a  cost-benefit  analysis:  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  controls  is  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  benefits  (to  human  health,  for 
example)  generated  by  a  reduction  in  the 
level  of  pollution.  Such  an  analysis  attempts 
to  give  a  social  ains— the  protection  of  the 
environment  and  of  public  health— dollar  di- 
mensions. Transformed  into  a  pseudo-eco- 
nomic value,  the  social  value  can  then  be 
compared,  it  is  supposed,  with  other  eco- 
nomic factors,  like  the  cost  of  controls,  and 
some  "cost-effective"  balance  struck. 

An  illuminating  example  of  the  moral 
booby  traps  built  into  the  cost-benefit  phi- 
losophy is  provided  by  the  E.P.A.'s  recent 
justification  for  further  reducing  the  lead 
allowed  in  gasoline.  The  E.P.A.  carried  out  a 
cost-benefit  analysis  by  totting  up  the  cost 
of  more  expensive  methods  to  boost  octane 
and  refinery  changes  needed  to  replace  lead 
in  gasoline  (about  six  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  1986)  and  comparing  it  with  the  mon- 
etary value  of  less  engine  damage  from  the 
lead  additives,  better  fuel  economy,  reduced 
emission  of  other  conventional  pollutants, 
and  savings  in  the  cost  of  medical  care  and 
compensatory  education  for  children  suffer- 
ing from  the  physical  and  cognitive  effects 
of  lead  poisoning  (a  total  of  about  two  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1986).  The  E.P.A.  analysis 
concluded  that  the  dollar  value  of  the  bene- 
fits of  reducing  lead  in  gasoline  was  more 
than  three  times  the  cost — clearly,  a  bargain 
to  be  snapped  up.  In  those  terms,  the  deci- 
sion seems  to  have  no  more  moral  content 
than  choosing  one  brand  of  breakfast  cereal 
over  another.  Suppose,  however,  that  a  new 
medical  advance  were  to  sharply  reduce  the 
cost  of  treating  lead  poisoning,  and  so  bring 
the  dollar  value  of  the  benefits  below  the 
cost  of  controlling  lead.  What  then?  Would 
this  new  cost-benefit  balance  justify  contin- 
ued lead  pollution?  The  apparently  "objec- 
tive" cost-benefit  approach  is  thus  quickly 
engulfed  in  deep  moral  issues.  Should  socie- 
ty attempt  to  mitigate  all  human  suffering, 
regardless  of  cost?  On  the  other  hand,  since 
social  resources  are  limited,  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  alleviate  suffering  in  keeping  with 
some  measure  of  effectiveness?  If  a  mone- 
tary measure  is  objectionable,  what  better 
measure  can  be  used?  It  is,  of  course,  unrea- 
sonable to  ask  the  E.P.A.  to  answer  these 
questions,  which  have  frustrated  numerous 
efforts  over  many  years  to  answer  them. 
But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  insist  that 
these  issues  be  acknowledged  rather  than 
reduced  to  a  trival,  easily  dismissed  mone- 
tary "solution." 

Risk-benefit  computations  involving  toxic 
pollutants  have  a  similar  outcome.  Since  the 
pollutants'  ultimate  effect  can  often  be  as- 
sessed by  the  number  of  lives  lost  (from 
cancer  caused  by  an  environmental  carcino- 
gen, for  instance),  the  risk-benefit  analysis 
requires  that  a  value  be  placed  on  a  human 
life.  Some  economists  have  proposed  that 
the  value  should  be  based  on  a  person's  life- 
long earning  power.  It  then  turns  out  that  a 
woman's  life  is  worth  much  less  than  a 
man's,  and  that  a  black's  life  is  worth  much 
less  than  a  white's.  In  effect,  the  environ- 
mental harm  is  regarded  as  smaller  if  the 
people   it   kills   are   poor— a  standard   that 


could  be  used  to  justify  situating  heavily 
polluting  operations  in  poor  neighborhoods. 
And,  in  fact,  this  is  an  all  too  common  prac- 
tice. Thus,  thinly  veiled  by  a  seemingly 
straightforward  numerical  computation, 
there  is  a  profound,  unresolved  moral  ques- 
tion: Should  poor  people  be  subjected  to  a 
more  severe  environmental  burden  than 
others,  simply  t>ecause  they  lack  the  re- 
sources to  evade  it?  Once  again,  what  is  at 
issue  Is  not  to  resolve  this  question  but  to 
allow  that  it  be  asked.  These  examples  warn 
us  that  environmental  considerations  are 
likely  to  raise  troubling  social  issues— issues 
that  in  recent  practice  have  been  swiftly  re- 
duced to  "solutions"  by  forcing  them  into 
the  Procrustean  bed  of  the  free-market 
economy. 

Recognition  that  significant  envirorunen- 
tal  Improvement  depends  on  social  rather 
than  private  governance  of  production  deci- 
sions helps  us  understand  why  the  consider- 
able effort  to  improve  the  envirorunent  has 
had  so  little  effect.  This  effort,  however 
forceful,  meets  a  politically  immovable 
object:  the  conviction,  powerfully  embedded 
in  American  society,  that  the  decisions  that 
determine  what  is  produced  and  by  what 
technological  means  ought  to  remain  in  pri- 
vate, corporate  hands.  In  the  United  States, 
there  appears  to  be  a  powerful  taboo 
against  even  public  discussion,  let  alone  crit- 
icism, of  this  principle.  Confronted  by  the 
taboo,  the  environmental  movement  has 
splintered  into  a  series  of  separate,  more 
palatable  campaigns. 

Another  consequence  of  this  unresolved 
confrontation  is  that  environmental  organi- 
zations have  been  drawn  toward  explana- 
tions of  the  environmental  crisis  that  avoid 
its  origin  in  economic  forces  and  appeal  in- 
stead to  the  principles  of  ecology.  Thus,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  global  ecosphere  is 
a  closed  system  of  limited  capacity,  some  en- 
vironmentalists claim  that  the  key  to  envi- 
ronmental quality  is  population  control. 
Similarly,  on  the  assumption  that  ecological 
cycles  are  closed  and  self-sustained,  other 
environmentalists  maintain  that  people,  too, 
should  abide  by  this  rule,  and  live  in  com- 
munities supported  by  their  own  local  or  re- 
gional resources.  And  others  derive  from 
these  same  considerations  the  conclusion 
that  ecological  improvement  requires  the 
imposition  of  controls  on  economic  growth. 

The  "limits  to  growth"  approach  is  based 
on  a  serious  misconception  about  the  global 
ecosystem.  It  reflects  the  notion  that  the 
earth  is  like  a  spaceship— a  closed  system, 
isolated  from  all  outside  sources  of  support 
and  necessarily  sustained  only  by  its  own 
limited  resources.  The  earth,  however,  is  not 
a  closed,  isolated  system,  for  Its  behavior  is 
totally  dependent  on  the  huge  influx  of 
energy  from  an  outside  source— the  sun.  (In 
fact,  the  same  is  true  of  the  spaceship,  for  it 
relies  on  sunlight  to  generate  the  electricity 
that  runs  its  machinery.)  On  the  earth, 
solar  energy  creates  the  weather  the  sea- 
sonal and  daily  changes  in  temperature:  the 
moisture  that  the  sun  lifts  from  the  oceans; 
the  storms  that  carry  rain  and  snow  to  the 
earth  and  replenish  the  lakes  and  rivers 
that  feed  the  oceans.  The  weather,  in  turn, 
molds  the  physical  features  of  the  earth's 
surface,  creating  the  ecological  niches  that 
living  things  occupy.  Solar  energy,  captured 
by  photosynthesis,  sustains  every  form  of 
life  and  drives  the  ecological  cycles  in  which 
they  participate.  If  an  ecological  cycle  is 
viewed  only  as  a  static  array  of  animals, 
plants,  and  microorganisms  linked  through 
the  physical  environment  into  a  circular 
system,  it  appears  to  be  closed,  like  a  ring. 


But  this  image  is  misleading,  for  without 
the  energy  that  the  ecosystem  receives  ex- 
ternally, from  the  sun.  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals would  die:  the  circular  system  would 
disintegrate. 

This  misconception  also  leads  to  the 
notion  that  the  earth,  as  a  supposedly  iso- 
lated system,  is  subject  to  the  increasing 
chaos  arising  from  the  unavoidable  increase 
in  entropy.  Entropy  Is  a  measure  of  disorder 
In  a  physical  system  which  is  bound  to  In- 
crease whenever  energy  is  used  to  generate 
the  system's  only  useful  product,  work.  But 
this  increase  in  disorder  happens  only  in  a 
system  that  is  isolated  from  an  outside 
source  of  energy.  The  fact  is  that  In  the 
earth's  ecosystem  entropy-increasing  proc- 
esses—for example,  the  combustion  of  fuel, 
the  death  and  decay  of  living  organisms- 
are  reversed  by  the  external  supply  of  solar 
energy,  which  regenerates  burnable  organic 
matter  through  photosynthesis.  The  organ- 
ic matter,  in  turn,  provides  the  energy  that 
drives  the  entropy-decreasing  process  of 
plant  and  animal  growth.  On  the  earth, 
solar  energy  counteracts  entropy. 

In  the  abstract  sense,  there  is  a  limit  to 
economic  growth,  yet  this  limit  is  deter- 
mined not  by  the  present  availability  of  re- 
sources but  by  a  distant  limit  to  the  avail- 
ability of  solar  energy.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  ecosystem  occupying  the  earth's 
thin  skin  and  the  mineral  deposits  underly- 
ing that  skin  are  essential  to  economic  pro- 
duction and  that  they  are  finite.  It  is  also 
true  that  economic  growth  is  limited  by  the 
finite  amounts  of  those  essential  resources. 
However,  since  mineral  elements  are  inde- 
structible they  can  be  recycled  and  reused 
indefinitely  as  long  as  the  energy  necessary 
to  collect  and  refine  them  is  available.  And 
precisely  this  is  done  when  the  resource  is 
sufficiently  valuable:  despite  extensive  dis- 
persion, well  over  half  of  all  the  gold  ever 
mined  is  still  in  hand  today.  Hence  the  ulti- 
mate limit  on  economic  growth  is  imposed 
by  the  rate  at  which  renewable  solar  energy 
can  be  captured  and  used.  If  we  ignore  the 
exceedingly  slow  extinction  of  the  sun,  this 
limit  is  governed  only  by  the  finite  surface 
of  the  earth,  which  determines  how  much 
of  the  energy  radiated  by  the  sun  is  actually 
intercepted  and  is  therefore  capable  of 
being  used.  How  close  are  we  to  this  limit?  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  solar  energy 
that  falls  annually  on  the  earth's  land  sur- 
face is  more  than  a  thousand  times  the 
amount  of  energy  (from  fuels  and  hydro- 
electric and  nuclear  power)  now  being  used 
annually  to  support  the  global  economy.  Of 
course,  because  of  the  relative  inaccessibil- 
ity of  some  parts  of  the  earth  not  all  the 
solar  energy  that  reaches  the  planet  could 
be  used.  If.  let  us  say.  only  ten  per  cent  of 
the  solar  energy  falling  on  the  land  could  be 
captured,  it  would  still  be  possible  to  expand 
our  present  rate  of  energy  use  perhaps  a 
hundredfold  before  encountering  the  theo- 
retical limit  to  growth.  Even  if  this  figure 
should  turn  out  to  be  somewhat  optimistic, 
it  seems  clear  that  at  present  we  are  no- 
where near  the  limit  that  the  availability  of 
solar  energy  will  eventually  impose  on  pro- 
duction and  economic  growth.  That  distant 
limit  is  simply  irrelevant  to  current  policy 
decision.  The  issue  we  face,  then,  is  not  how 
to  facilitate  environmental  quality  by  limit- 
ing economic  development  but  how  to  create 
a  system  of  production  that  can  grow  and 
develop  in  harmony  with  the  environment. 

There  have  been  lively  debates  over 
whether  environmental  degradation  can  be 
reversed  by  controlling  the  growth  of  the 
world  population.  A  decade  ago,  many  if  not 


most  environmentalists  were  convinced  that 
population  pressure  and  "affluence,"  rather 
than  inherent  faults  in  the  technology  of 
production,  were  the  chief  reasons  for  envi- 
ronmental degradation.  Since  then,  the  haz- 
ards dramatized  by  Chernobyl,  Three  Mile 
Island,  Seveso,  Bhopal,  Love  Canal,  and 
Agent  Orange  have  convinced  many  people 
that  what  needs  to  be  controlled  is  not  the 
birth  rate  but  the  production  technologies 
that  have  engendered  these  calamities.  In 
the  last  few  years,  however,  the  notion  of 
population  control  has  been  given  a  new  im- 
petus, not  so  much  from  popular  support  as 
from  the  declarations  of  national  environ- 
mental organizations  and  some  of  their 
leaders.  Several  examples  are  worth  noting, 
Richard  D.  Lamm,  the  ex-govemor  of  Colo- 
rado, who  is  a  leading  envirorunentalist,  has 
frequently  pleaded  for  population  control, 
demanding  an  end  to  the  flow  of  illegal  im- 
migrants into  the  United  States  from  what 
he  calls  "never-to-be-developed  countries," 
and  urging  on  the  terminally  ill  a  "duty  to 
die."  In  support  of  these  ideas,  he  cites  Aris- 
totle: "Prom  time  to  time  It  is  necessary 
that  pestilence,  famine,  and  war  prune  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  human  race."  Gar- 
rett Hardin,  a  frequently  cited  envirorunen- 
talist who  is  also  a  major  proponent  of  pop- 
ulation control,  once  gave  this  very  general, 
ancient  proposition  an  apparently  ironic, 
distinctly  modem— if  astonishing— form: 

"How  can  we  help  a  foreign  country  to 
escape  overpopulation?  Clearly,  the  worst 
thing  we  can  do  is  send  food.  .  .  .  Atomic 
bombs  would  be  kinder.  For  a  few  moments 
the  misery  would  be  acute,  but  it  would 
soon  come  to  an  end  for  most  of  the  people, 
leaving  a  very  few  survivors  to  suffer  there- 
after." 

For  a  more  reasoned  support  of  popula- 
tion control,  we  can  turn  to  Russell  W.  Pe- 
terson, the  former  president  of  the  Audu- 
bon Society,  which  is  a  major  environmental 
organization: 

"Almost  every  environmental  problem, 
almost  every  social  and  political  problem  as 
well,  either  stems  from  or  its  exacerbated  by 
the  growth  of  human  population.  ...  As 
any  wildlife  biologist  knows,  once  a  species 
reproduces  itself  beyond  the  carrying  capac- 
ity of  its  habitat,  natural  checks  and  bal- 
ances come  into  play.  .  .  .  The  human  spe- 
cies is  governed  by  this  same  natural  law. 
And  there  are  signs  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  today— Ethiopia  is  only  one  of  many 
places,  a  tip  of  the  iceberg— that  we  Homo 
sapiens  are  beginning  to  exceed  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  planet." 

Examples  can  be  readily  cited  to  show 
that  Peterson's  conclusion  is  wrong,  and 
that,  quite  apart  from  moral  considerations, 
Hardin's  Swiftian  proposal  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  contraceptive  device  is  there- 
fore misguided.  It  is  useful  to  remember 
that  people  in  other  countries  did  not  go 
hungry  because  they  sent  food  to  Ethiopia 
to  relieve  the  famine— that  what  was  sent  to 
Ethiopia  was  surplus  food.  In  fact,  the  world 
produces  more  than  enough  food  to  feed  the 
total  world  population.  Total  world  produc- 
tion of  food,  equally  distributed  to  the 
global  population,  would  today  provide  ev- 
eryone with  more  than  enough  for  the 
physiologically  required  diet.  According  to  a 
recent  estimate  by  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  world 
now  produces  enough  grain  alone  to  provide 
every  person  on  earth  with  thirty-six  hun- 
dred calories  a  day — more  than  one  and  a 
half  times  the  calories  required  in  a  normal 
diet.  Enough  grain  is  produced  to  give  every- 
one on  earth  two  daily  loaves  of  bread. 


Famine  is  caused  not  by  a  global  food 
shortage  but  by  the  grossly  uneven  distribu- 
tion of  the  global  food  supply.  This  is  not  an 
ecological  phenomenon  but  a  political  and 
economic  one.  Neither  England  nor  Haiti 
produces  enough  food  for  its  own  popula- 
tion, but  hunger  Is  much  more  prevalent  in 
Haiti  than  it  is  in  England,  because  Haiti 
cannot  afford  to  import  enough  food  to 
make  up  this  deficit,  while  England  can.  A 
more  localized  example  of  the  economic 
origin  of  hunger  comes  from  a  1967  study  of 
the  state  of  Madras,  in  India.  The  study 
found  that  about  a  third  of  the  population 
consumed  an  amount  of  food  well  below  the 
physiological  requirements  for  protein  and 
calories:  those  people  were  slowly  starving. 
But  the  total  food  output  of  the  state  was 
sufficient  to  provide  the  entire  population 
with  ninety-nine  percent  of  the  required 
diet.  The  problem  was  not  an  ecological  im- 
balance between  the  size  of  the  population 
and  the  size  of  the  food  supply.  The  prob- 
lem was  poverty:  the  well-fed  people  earned 
about  fifty  percent  more  than  the  starving 
ones.  In  general,  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  in  developing  countries  poverty 
encourages  a  high  birth  rate,  for  parents 
hope  that  enough  children  will  survive  the 
scourge  of  disease  to  support  the  family. 
The  reason  for  malnutrition,  starvation,  and 
famine,  then,  is  poverty,  not  overpopula- 
tion. Excess  ijopulation  is  a  symptom  of  pov- 
erty, not  the  other  way  around.  Hunger  and 
overpopulation  are  not  ecological  manifesta- 
tions: they  are  signs  of  economic  and  E>oliti- 
cal  problems  that  can  be  solved,  humanely, 
by  economic  and  political  means. 

Many  people  have  been  attracted  to  the 
environmental  movement  by  their  dismay 
over  the  present  state  of  human  society. 
Some  of  them  are  interested  not  only  in  cor- 
recting the  envirorunental  abuses  that  erode 
the  quality  of  life  but  also  in  establishing  a 
new.  happier  way  of  living.  They  want  to 
create  better  places  to  live  and  better  ways 
to  work.  They  regard  industrial  society  as 
the  root  not  only  of  environmental  prob- 
lems but  of  all  social,  political,  and  econom- 
ic ones  as  well.  They  look  toward  ecology  as 
a  guide  to  the  creation  of  a  new  culture,  a 
new  style  of  living.  Kirkpatrick  Sale,  a 
prominent  exponent  of  this  view,  wrote  in 
The  Nation  that  this  style  of  living  would  be 
'rooted  In  the  natural  world,  in  harmony 
with  natural  systems  and  rhythms,  con- 
strained by  natural  limits  and  capacities  and 
developed  according  to  the  natural  configu- 
rations of  the  earth  and  its  inherent  life 
forms."  Seeking  to  establish  an  ecologically 
harmonious  way  of  life— for  themselves,  at 
letist— some  people  return  to  the  land,  grow- 
ing their  own  food,  building  their  own 
homes  and  furniture,  recycling  their  waste 
to  the  land.  Others  have  a  wider  vision, 
seeking  "self-reliance,  not  so  much  at  the  In- 
dividual as  at  the  regional  level."  This  ap- 
proach, "bioregionalism,"  envisions  a  society 
based  on  ecologically  defined  regions  rather 
than  on  areas  specified  by  political  bound- 
aries. It  embraces  the  belief  that  such  an 
ecologically  founded  society  will  have  many 
laudable  features:  it  will  be  cooperative 
rather  than  competitive,  spread  out  rather 
than  centralized,  interdependent  rather 
than  polarized,  evolving  rather  than  grow- 
ing, peaceful  rather  than  violent. 

Certainly  it  makes  ecological  and.  ulti- 
mately, economic  sense  to  organize  society 
in  ways  that  harmonize  with  nature.  Prob- 
lems arise,  however,  when  one  attempts  to 
translate  this  general  proposition  into  prac- 
tice. According  to  Sale,  bioregionalism  is 
achievable,  because  its  appeal  overrides  con- 
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ventional  political  distinctions,  and  thereby 
ayolds  polarisation  and  opposition: 

"The  bloreglonal  idea  has  the  potential  to 
join  what  are  traditionally  thought  of  as 
the  rlcht  and  the  left  in  America  because  it 
is  built  on  and  appeals  to  values  that,  at 
bottom,  are  shared  by  those  on  both  sides." 

In  effect.  Sale  hopes  bioregionalism  can 
eventually  renutke  society  and  somehow 
overcome  opposition  from  the  powerful  eco- 
nomic forces  that  now  largely  govern  it. 
This  would  be  a  remarkable  political  conjur- 
ing trick,  for  there  is  no  way  to  reorganize 
society  along  ecologically  sound  lines  with- 
out directly  challenging  the  powerful,  politi- 
cally conservative  forces— more  plainly 
speaking,  the  corporations— that  now  con- 
trol the  system  of  production. 

The  Illusion  that  environmental  improve- 
ment is  a  politically  neutral  issue  is  not  new. 
When  enviroruTiental  quality  first  emerged 
as  a  public  concern,  in  1970,  a  major  politi- 
cian declared.  "Ecology  has  become  the  po- 
litical substitute  for  the  word  'mother- 
hood'." The  theory  that  conservatives  and 
liberals  will  happily  join  forces  to  develop 
an  ecologically  sound  society  has  been 
tested  by  an  eminent  practitioner  of  politi- 
cal realism.  Richard  M.  Nixon.  He  discov- 
ered that  even  his  Administration's  modest 
environmental  efforts  were  a  serious  threat 
to  corporate  power.  In  1970,  on  signing  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  adopted  the  environmental  issue 
as  his  own.  promising  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  clean  up  pollution.  He  said.  "The  nine- 
teen-seventies  absolutely  must  be  the  years 
when  America  pays  its  debt  to  the  past  by 
reclaiming  the  purity  of  Its  air.  its  waters, 
and  our  living  environment.  It  is  literally 
now  or  never."  In  his  1971  State  of  the 
Union  Message.  Nixon,  still  sounding  like  a 
crusading  ecologist.  declared  that  environ- 
mental quality  would  be  the  "third  great 
goal "  of  what  he  called  the  New  American 
Revolution.  But  less  than  a  year  later  Nixon 
seemed  to  believe  that  environmentalism 
threatened  the  basic  precepts  of  corporate 
power.  In  September  of  1971,  he  indicated 
that  he  had  made  a  complete  reappraisal  of 
his  environmental  policies,  and  told  an  audi- 
ence of  auto-industry  executives  that  he 
would  not  permit  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment "to  be  used  sometimes  falsely  and 
sometimes  in  a  demagogic  way  basically  to 
destroy  the  system." 

In  referring  to  the  environmental  impact 
of  production  technologies,  environmental- 
ists often  speak  of  the  "hard  path"  and  the 
"soft  iMith."  The  hard  path— the  huge,  cen- 
tralized technologies  created  without  con- 
cern for  their  environmental  Impact— leads 
to  nuclear  power,  chemical  agriculture,  and 
high-powered  cars.  The  soft  path  leads  to 
technologies  more  appropriate  in  scale  and 
design  to  their  human  purpose  and  ecologi- 
cal setting— cogenerators,  solar  energy,  or- 
ganic farming  and  small  cars,  mass  transit 
and  bicycles.  This  distinction  is  useful,  but 
it  is  incomplete:  in  reality,  the  soft  path  of 
ecologically  appropriate  technology  is  a 
hard  political  road,  for  those  travelling  it 
confronts  the  real  source  of  environmental 
degradation— the  technological  choice— and 
debate  who  should  determine  that  choice, 
and  for  what  purpose.  And  a  soft  political 
road,  which  avoids  this  debate,  inevitably 
leads  to  the  environmental  hazards  present- 
ed by  the  giant  technologies. 

In  the  United  States,  the  major  environ- 
mental organizations  are  aware  that  in 
order  to  influence  the  resolution  of  environ- 
mental issues  they  need  to  find  a  way  of 
participating  in  the  political  process.   But 


they  have  generally  chosen  to  travel  the 
soft  political  road,  which  evades  the  issue  of 
who  should  govern  the  choice  of  productive 
technology.  This  Is  evident  in  the  recently 
published  "An  Environmental  Agenda  for 
the  Future,"  by  a  group  of  ten  self-described 
"leaders  of  America's  foremost  environmen- 
tal organizations."  The  agenda  recognizes 
the  need  to  confront  the  root  causes  of  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  stating  that  "be- 
cause the  laws  and  regulations  often  have 
not  dealt  with  root  causes,  they  have  been 
inadequate  to  cope  with  added  problems 
that  have  arisen,  partly  from  new  technol- 
ogies." Given  this  laudable  intention,  and 
what  we  now  know  about  the  root  cause  of 
environmental  pollution,  one  would  expect 
the  environmental  leaders  to  guide  us 
toward  the  future  by  proposing  national 
policies  such  as  these:  that  the  present  reli- 
ance on  nonrenewable  energy  sources,  and 
especially  nuclear  power,  be  replaced  by  re- 
newable solar-energy  systems;  that  the 
present  chemically  based  system  of  agricul- 
ture be  replaced  by  a  system  based  on  or- 
ganic farming:  that  the  inherently  danger- 
ous petrochemical  industry  be  rolled  back, 
its  products  and  processes  replaced  by  ones 
more  compatible  with  the  environment: 
that  the  nation's  present  heavy  dependence 
on  cars  and  trucks  be  replaced  by  a  vast  ex- 
pansion of  railroads  and  mass-transit  facili- 
ties. However,  the  agenda  offers  a  policy 
statement  only  with  respect  to  population 
control:  "The  Administration  should  estab- 
lish formal  population  policies,  including 
goals  for  the  stabilization  of  population  at  a 
level  that  will  permit  sustainable  manage- 
ment of  resources  and  a  reasonably  high 
quality  of  life  for  all  people."  Indeed,  the 
agenda  takes  a  gingerly  approach  to  any 
measure  that  calls  for  socially  mandated 
changes  in  the  technology  of  production. 
For  example,  although  favoring  a  shift 
toward  renewable  energy,  the  agenda  rec- 
ommends only  that  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments "develop  successful  strategies." 
rather  than  recommending  a  formal  policy, 
as  in  the  case  of  population.  Similarly,  ac- 
cording to  the  agenda,  organic  farming 
should  be  "resesu-ched  and  encouraged."  but 
no  political  action  is  proposed  to  actually 
put  this  advantageous  technology  into  prac- 
tice. 

The  agenda  appears  to  reflect  the  environ- 
mental leaders'  effort  to  adjust  the  goals  of 
environmentalism  to  the  reality  of  Washing- 
ton politics.  As  they  see  it,  the  reality  is 
this:  To  obtain  legislation  that  would  im- 
prove environmental  quality— by  urging 
more  stringent  pollution  standards,  for  ex- 
ample—a majority  of  Congress  must  be  won 
over.  But  legislators  are  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  well-financed  industrial  lobbyists, 
who  fiercely  resist  such  restrictions  on  their 
companies'  operations.  In  the  past,  these 
battles  have  often  been  lost  by  the  environ- 
mentalists or.  at  best,  have  produced  a  legis- 
lative compromise.  The  alternative  to  lobby- 
ing is  litigation— a  lengthy,  costly,  and  often 
Inconclusive  process.  Thus  far.  clearly,  nei- 
ther effort  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
state  of  the  environment. 

In  recent  years,  with  an  Administration 
that  strives  for  minimal  government  pro- 
grams in  all  but  military  affairs,  environ- 
mental lobbying  has  seemed  particularly 
fruitless.  The  environmental  organizations, 
which  have  found  themselves  facing  mount- 
ing costs  and  diminishing  returns,  have  ac- 
cordingly shown  a  tendency  to  seek  less 
frustrating— and  less  costly— routes  to  envi- 
ronmental improvement.  The  main  outcome 
has  been  the  formation  of  small  commit- 


tees, composed  of  leaders  of  environmental 
organizations  and  corporate  executives,  that 
seek  to  work  out  compromise  positions. 

A  good  example  is  the  Acid  Rain  Round- 
table,  a  twelve-member  group  representing 
environmental  organizations  and  power 
companies.  In  1985,  the  Roundtable  report- 
ed the  results  of  a  study  that  it  had  commis- 
sioned to  devise  "cost-effective  programs" 
for  the  reduction  of  emissions  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  nitrogen  oxides  from  power 
plants.  The  study  concludes  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  twenty-six  per  cent  in  sulfur -dioxide 
emissions  and  twenty  per  cent  in  nitrogen- 
oxide  emissions  could  be  achieved  at  an 
annual  cost  of  about  two  billion  six  hundred 
million  dollars.  The  study  opposes  the  strat- 
egy of  reducing  sulfur-dioxide  emissions  by 
installing  scrubbers,  which  are  regarded  as 
too  costly.  According  to  the  study,  a  more 
cost-effective  solution  is  to  cut  back  the 
burning  of  high-sulfur  coal— a  step  that 
would  reduce  coal  mining  in  the  Midwest 
and  northern  Appalachia.  Concerning  the 
resultant  unemployment,  one  Roundtable 
participant  notes  that  the  study  was  direct- 
ed toward  ways  "to  address  miner  unem- 
ployment by  means  other  than  mandating 
the  installation  of  scrubbers."  The  report 
proposes  to  aid  the  miners  who  would  lose 
their  lifelong  jobs  by  helping  them  obtain 
unemployment  and  health  insurance  for 
one  year  after  they  are  thrown  out  of  work. 
Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  compromise 
recommended  by  the  study,  its  basic  struc- 
ture is  clear:  it  relieves  the  power  companies 
of  the  cost  of  installing  scrubbers,  or  of  the 
competition  threatened  by  local  cogenera- 
tors— both  facilities  capable  of  reducing  pol- 
lutant emissions— and  shifts  the  economic 
consequences  of  achieving  a  modest  reduc- 
tion in  emissions  onto  the  miners.  According 
to  one  Roundtable  member,  the  study  was 
designed  to  "break  the  legislative  deadlock." 
Nor  surprisingly,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
is  not  one  of  the  member  organizations  of 
the  Roundtable,  although,  as  important 
parties  to  the  issue,  they  would  receive  re- 
spectful attention  if  it  were  to  be  resolved 
by  conventional  democratic  means,  in  the 
legislature. 

One  result  of  the  national  organizations' 
tendency  to  travel  the  soft  political  road  has 
been  the  appearance  of  a  new  "grass  roots" 
environmental  movement.  This  movement 
has  arisen  out  of  the  direct  impact  of  envi- 
ronmental pollution  on  community  life.  It  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  toxic  chemicals, 
toxic-waste  dumps,  and  dioxin-producing 
trash  incinerators.  It  is  exemplified  by  Love 
Canal,  in  Niagara  Falls.  New  York,  where 
local  residents,  who  had  been  exposed  to 
toxic  chemicals,  organized  to  demand  the 
actions  that  finally  led  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  area  and  some  compensation  for  their 
financial  losses.  Lois  Gibbs.  who  led  that 
fight,  has  formed  a  national  federation  of 
similar  community  groups.  For  such  groups, 
the  front  line  of  the  battle  against  chemical 
pollution  is  not  in  Washington  but  in  their 
own  communities.  For  them,  the  issues  are 
clear-cut  and  are  not  readily  compromised: 
A  waste-management  company  decides  to 
build  a  trash-buming  incinerator,  but  the 
community,  fearful  of  the  health  effects, 
doesn't  want  it.  A  chemical  company  keeps 
dumping  toxic  wastes  in  a  leaky  lagoon,  but 
the  community  wants  the  practice  stopped 
and  the  lagoon  cleaned  up.  In  these  battles, 
there  is  little  room  for  compromise;  the  cor- 
porations are  on  one  side  and  the  people  of 
the  community  on  the  other,  challenging 
the  corporation's  exclusive  power  to  make 


decisions   that   threaten   the   community's 
health. 

Thus,  confronted  by  powerful  corporate 
opposition,  the  environmental  movement 
has  split  in  two.  The  older  national  environ- 
mental organizations,  in  their  Washington 
offices,  have  taken  the  soft  political  road  of 
negotiation,  compromising  with  the  corpo- 
rations on  the  amount  of  pollution  that  is 
acceptable.  The  people  living  in  the  polluted 
communities  have  taken  the  hard  political 
road  of  confrontation,  demanding  not  that 
the  dumping  of  hazardous  waste  be  slowed 
down  but  that  it  be  stopped:  not  that  dioxin 
producing  incinerators  be  equipped  with  un- 
workable emission  controls  but  that  they  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  more  benign  recy- 
cling technology.  The  national  organiza- 
tions deal  with  the  environmental  disease 
by  negotiating  about  the  kind  of  Band-Aid 
to  apply  to  it:  the  community  groups  deal 
with  the  disease  by  trying  to  prevent  it. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that,  given  the 
considerable  power  of  the  polluters,  it  is 
better  to  compromise  with  them,  in  the 
hope  of  making  some  partial  improvement, 
than  to  engage  them  in  a  battle,  which  may 
only  end  in  frustration.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  danger  that  in  the  course  of  nego- 
tiating a  compromise  the  environmental  or- 
ganizations will  become  hostage  to  the  cor- 
porations' power,  and  will  experience  the 
Stockholm  Syndromg^jn  which  hostages 
take  on  the  ideqjagyof  thtij^captors.  Per- 
haps som'*thtJ»glike  this  happened  to  Jay 
D.  Hair,  the  executive  vice-president  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  which  Is  heav- 
ily involved  in  "inlightened  and  reasonable 
dialogue  with  corporate  leaders."  Hair  re- 
cently admonished  environmentalists  that 
"our  arguments  must  translate  into  profits, 
earnings,  productivity,  and  economic  incen- 
tives for  Indiistry  "-precisely  the  arguments 
of  corporate  executives  against  the  regula- 
tion of  pollution. 

Because  the  effort  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment is  so  closely  linked  to  the  decisions 
that  govern  the  technology  of  production,  it 
is  Inevitably  drawn  into  the  realm  of  poli- 
tics. Though  technological  choices  are  often 
thought  of  as  being  outside  the  realm  of 
public  politics,  and  driven  instead  by  "objec- 
tive" scientific  considerations,  the  evidence 
contradicts  this  view.  That  high-compres- 
sion automobile  engines  are  particularly 
powerful  and  generate  smog  is  certainly  an 
objective  scientific  fact.  The  decision  to 
manufacture  such  an  engine  rather  than 
one  that  is  less  powerful  but  does  not 
produce  smog  is.  however,  not  a  scientific 
necessity  but  a  human  choice.  When  the 
auto  companies  decided  to  build  high-com- 
pression engines,  the  choice  as  we  know,  was 
motivated  by  a  private  interest— higher 
profits.  But  their  decision  created  a  social 
problem— smog.  When  the  decision  was 
made,  no  questions  were  asked  about  the  en- 
vironmental effect  of  the  new  engines,  and 
their  social  impact  was  revealed,  too  late,  by 
the  blanket  of  smog  that  covers  the  cities. 

It  Is.  of  course,  quite  possible  to  choose  a 
technology  on  the  basis  of  its  social  conse- 
quences. When  environmentalists  8p)eak  of 
"appropriate  technology. "  they  have  in 
mind  production  methods  that  not  only  en- 
hance environmental  quality  but  fulfill  such 
other  social  purposes  as  conservation  of 
energy  and  material  resources  and  humane 
conditions  of  work.  The  social  significance 
of  a  technological  decision  Is  much  wider 
than  its  impact  on  environmental  quality. 
The  series  of  decisions  that  substituted  plas- 
tics for  leather,  for  example,  aggravated  not 
only  environmental  pollution  but  unemploy- 


ment as  well,  for  the  plastics  industry  uses 
more  capital  and  less  labor  than  the  leather 
industry  did.  In  this  sense,  social  guidance 
of  technological  decisions  is  vital  not  only 
for  environmental  quality  but  for  nearly  ev- 
erything else  that  determines  how  people 
live:  employment;  working  conditions:  the 
cost  of  transportation,  energy,  food  and 
other  necessities  of  life;  and  economic 
growth.  And  so  there  is  an  unbreakable  link 
between  the  environmental  issue  and  all  the 
other  troublesome  political  issues. 

Efforts  to  develop  a  frankly  political  ap- 
proach to  the  envirorunental  issue— that  is, 
to  seek  political  power  in  order  to  use  it  to 
solve  the  environmental  crisis— inevitably 
confront  this  linkage  to  the  whole  of  poli- 
tics. The  most  striking  example  is  the  brief 
but  remarkable  history  of  the  Green  Party 
in  West  Germany.  In  1983,  only  four  years 
after  it  was  founded,  the  Green  Party  ob- 
tained five  and  six-tenths  percent  of  the 
vote  in  the  national  election  and  won 
twenty-seven  seats  in  the  Bundestag.  The 
Party  began  with  an  ecological  outlook  that 
emphasized  not  only  the  hazards  of  pollu- 
tion but  aiso  the  dangers  of  the  ultimate  ec- 
ological disaster— nuclear  war.  The  Greens' 
anti-war  position  was  an  Important  source 
of  votes  for  neither  the  Social  E>emocrats, 
who  were  then  in  power,  nor  the  opposition 
Christian  Democrats  were  against  the  ex- 
panding American  nuclear  presence  in  West 
Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  the 
1983  election,  peace-oriented  voters,  who 
were  not  necessarily  preocuppied  with  eco- 
logical issues,  found  in  the  Greens  a  way  to 
express  this  concern.  This  helped  the 
Greens  appeal  to  a  group  of  voters  consider- 
ably broader  than  ecological  activists. 

Yet  the  Greens'  preoccupation  with  ecolo- 
gy was  also  a  serious  political  drawback. 
The  1983  election  occurred  at  a  time  of  high 
unemployment,  unprecedented  in  recent 
West  German  history.  Some  Greens  be- 
lieved that  the  best  way  to  reduce  environ- 
mental degradation  was  to  lower  the  level  of 
industrial  activity,  which  they  regarded  as 
inherently  anti-ecological,  and  this  belief 
was  translated  into  an  open  disregard  for 
the  demand  for  more  jobs;  after  all,  more 
jobs  meant  putting  more  people  to  work  in 
polluting  factories.  Naturally,  unemployed 
workers  and  many  voters  who  sympathized 
with  them  were  not  attracted  to  the  Greens. 
Thus,  from  its  inception  the  Green  Party, 
like  the  environmental  movement  generally, 
ran  head  on  into  the  firm  l>ond  linking  econ- 
ology  and  economics.  In  the  last  few  years, 
this  confrontation  has  given  rise  to  a  basic 
split  within  the  Party.  One  group  consists  of 
the  "fundamentalists,"  who  adhere  to  what 
they  regard  as  basic  ecological  principles: 
advocacy  of  a  social  structure  based  on 
"unity  with  nature;"  a  spiritual  devotion  to 
harmonious  relations  among  people  and  na- 
tions; respect  for  all  forms  of  life.  At  a 
recent  Green  convention,  one  member  of 
this  group  pleaded  passionately  for  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  "slaughter"  of  thou- 
sands of  frogs  in  biology  laboratories,  com- 
paring it  with  the  Holocaust.  The  funda- 
mentalists are  concerned  chiefly  with  com- 
batting pollution  and  fostering  a  transition 
to  renewable  resources,  '"soft"  alternative 
technologies,  and  way  of  life  appropriate  to 
these.  The  other  group  consists  of  the  '"real- 
ists." They  recognize  the  fundamental  ori- 
gins of  ecological  and  other  problems  in  the 
political  control  of  the  economy.  They  are 
concerned  not  only  with  the  technology  of 
production  and  its  impact  on  both  the  envi- 
ronment and  jobs  but  also  with  which  social 
class  holds  the  governing  power.  The  real- 


ists are  linked  to  labor  unions,  and  most  of 
them  favor  political  alliances— with  the 
Social  Democrats,  for  example,  whose  posi- 
tions on  environmental  and  peace  issues 
have  of  late  moved  closer  in  some  respects 
to  the  Greens'  position. 

In  October  of  1985,  the  split  between  the 
fundamentalists  and  the  realists  took  a  dra- 
matic turn  when,  over  the  objections  of  the 
national  Green  leadership,  the  realist-led 
Green  Party  of  the  industrial  state  of  Hesse 
agreed  to  join  the  Social  Democrats  in  a 
governing  coalition.  (The  coalition  broke  up 
early  In  1987  over  a  disagreement  about  a 
nuclear  facility.)  The  Christian  Democrats 
quickly  attacked  the  Hesse  Social  Demo- 
crats for  making  a  pact  with  "fanatical  op- 
ponents of  our  free  economy."  In  the  heat 
of  the  accompanying  debate,  the  fundamen- 
tal political  issue  generated  by  ecological 
concerns  became  plain  when  a  Christian 
Democrat  who  opposed  the  coalition  de- 
clared that  major  corporations  would  leave 
Hesse,  because  "'free  companies  decide 
where  they  want  to  invest."  Thus,  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Green  Party  is  a  lively  and  effec- 
tive dramatization  of  the  links  that  tie  ecol- 
ogy to  economics  and  both  to  politics.  It  also 
illustrates  the  ease  with  which  a  failure  to 
understand  these  links  properly  can  lead  to 
a  politics  that  rises  in  defense  of  laboratory 
frogs  but  not  unemployed  workers. 

Italy  provides  a  different  example  of  envi- 
ronmental politics.  In  the  1985  elections,  en- 
vironmentalists organized  "green  lists"  of 
candidates,  and  some  were  elected  to  office. 
While  the  Italian  greens  are  strongly  orient- 
ed toward  envirormiental  issues— in  particu- 
lar, opposition  to  nuclear  power,  to  nuclear 
weapons,  and  to  industrial  pollution— most 
of  them  share  the  general  political  orienta- 
tion of  the  Italian  parties  of  the  left.  This 
leads  to  a  kind  of  "red-green"  situation,  in 
which  environmental  concerns  are  joined  to 
a  broader  left  political  program.  In  this 
sense,  the  green  lists  have  also  become  im- 
portant through  the  pressure  they  exert  on 
the  parties  to  adopt  environmental  posi- 
tions: for  example,  recently  they  have 
helt>ed  to  reverse  the  Italian  Communist 
Party's  earlier  support  for  nuclear  power.  In 
turn,  such  developments  may  encourage  en- 
vironmentalists to  work  within  the  parties, 
and  thus  link  environmental  concerns  more 
firmly  with  the  rest  of  politics. 

In  the  United  SUtes,  envirormiental  poli- 
tics has  followed  a  distinctive  course.  Here 
the  environmental  movement  Is  part  of  the 
phenomenon  that  since  the  Second  World 
War  has  given  rise  to  wave  after  wave  of 
popular,  issue-oriented  movements:  for  civil 
rights:  against  nuclear-weapons  testing:  for 
women's  rights:  for  gay  and  lesbian  rights; 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam:  for  the  environ- 
ment; against  nuclear  power  and  for  solar 
energy:  for  world  i>eace.  These  movements 
have  a  good  deal  in  common.  All  of  them 
have  arisen  outside  the  arena  of  convention- 
al politics,  sparked  by  outsiders  like  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Rachel  Carson  rather 
than  by  established  political  figures.  Their 
level  of  public  support  has  typically  gone 
through  successive  cycles  of  enthusiasm  and 
apathy.  At  their  height,  some  of  these 
movements  have  achieved  notable  success- 
es—the civil-rights  and  environmental  laws, 
the  nuclear-test-ban  treaty,  the  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  women— all  of 
them  accomplished  by  nonelectoral  means: 
marches,  demonstrations,  lobbies.  Yet,  as 
the  record  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
shows,  these  successes  can  be  quickly  eroded 
when  officials  hostile  to  them  are  elected  to 
power.  Indeed,  the  movements'  greatest  fall- 
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ure  is  their  inability  to  translate  the  mil- 
lioiis  of  votes  that  their  combined  adherents 
represent  into  significant  electoral  power, 
and  put  people  in  office  who  will  protect 
their  gains  and  expand  them. 

A  major  reason  for  the  tenuous  connec- 
tion between  the  movements  and  politics  is 
that  their  issues  have  been  consigned  to  the 
political  ghetto  that  is  reserved  for  "special 
interests."  In  a  sense,  this  isolation  is  self- 
impoeed,  for  the  varied  concerns  are  usually 
manifested— in  a  legislator's  office,  for  ex- 
ample—as single-minded  constituents,  one 
pleading  for  peace,  another  for  sexual 
equality,  a  third  for  environmentalism.  on 
down  the  list.  Each  special  pleading  de- 
mands a  special  response,  at  best  unrelated 
to  the  other  issues,  and  often  in  actual  con- 
flict with  them.  Each  of  the  issues  is  regard- 
ed as  a  possible  modifier  of  national  policy 
but  not  as  a  creator  of  it— a  correction  in 
the  course  of  the  ship  of  state  but  not  a 
motive  for.  Yet  the  issues  that  the  move- 
ments represent,  taken  together,  and  added 
to  those  of  the  much  older  labor  movement, 
constitute  not  only  the  major  aspects  of 
public  policy  but  its  most  profound  expres- 
sion: human  rights:  the  quality  of  life: 
health:  jobs:  peace:  survival.  What  can  unite 
these  movements  to  enable  them  to  exert  an 
effect  on  national  policy  that  expresses  the 
profound  political  meaning  of  their  collec- 
tive issues? 

The  environmental  experience  suggests  an 
answer.  As  we  have  seen,  the  obvious  mani- 
festations of  the  environmental  problem- 
smog,  toxic  dumps,  nuclear  catastrophes— 
that  set  us  apart  <is  a  "special  interest"  are 
but  preceptible  expressions  of  a  deeper,  un- 
derlying issue:  how  the  choice  of  production 
technologies  is  to  be  determined.  Here  en- 
vironmentalism reaches  a  common  ground 
with  all  the  other  movements,  for  each  of 
them  also  bears  a  fundamental  relation  to 
the  choice  of  production  technologies.  Dis- 
crimination, for  example,  resembles  pollu- 
tion in  that  one  of  its  major  features- 
paying  women  and  racial  minorities  less 
than  white  men— originates  in  decisions 
made  by  the  managers  of  productive  enter- 
prises. Of  course,  other  factors  social,  cul- 
tural, and  psychological,  are  involved,  but 
the  end  result— wage  discrimination— is. 
after  all.  an  effective  way  of  reducing  pro- 
duction costs. 

Or.  to  look  at  this  relationship  from  the 
Other  direction.  If  it  were  to  be  determined 
through  some  system  of  social  governance 
that  aU  the  employees  in  an  enterprise  who 
do  comparable  work  should  receive  equal 
pay,  regardless  of  sex  or  race,  a  major  effect 
of  the  social,  cultural,  and  psychological 
forces  that  engender  discrimination  would 
be  nullified.  The  connection  between  this 
common  ground  and  the  issues  of  peace  and 
foreign  policy  is  less  direct  but  nevertheless 
substantial. 

It  explains,  for  example,  the  apparent  jus- 
tification for  the  Administration's  military 
belligerence— the  insistence  that  force  must 
be  used  wherever  it  is  needed  to  support 
governments  and  political  groups  that,  like 
the  Administration,  favor  free-market  prin- 
ciples of  economic  governance.  In  particu- 
lar, it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  Ad- 
ministration's deep-seated  antagonism  to 
the  Soviet  Union- which  engenders  the 
monstrous  threat  of  global  nuclear  destruc- 
tion—if it  were  not  for  the  opposite  views  of 
the  two  governments  on  the  stewardship  of 
economic  enterprises. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  outcome  of  the 
environmental  experience  is  that  it  illumi- 
nates the  relationship  between  the  outward 


manifesUtions  of  the  ills  that  trouble 
modem  society  and  the  common  origin  of 
those  ills.  But  there  are  risks  in  expounding 
this  relationship.  Calling  attention  to  their 
source  may  appear  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  immediate  problems  that  ini- 
tially attracted  adherents  to  the  cause,  and 
so  risk  their  ire.  At  the  same  time,  an  effort 
to  transform  the  "special  interest"  into  a 
critique  of  basic  and  even  more  troubling 
faults  In  the  social  structure  Is  likely  to  in- 
tensify opposition  to  it.  The  path  taken  by 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  In  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  is  a  cautionary  example.  At 
the  height  of  his  influence.  King  had  won 
major  victories  and  had  acquired  a  broad 
following  as  the  leader  of  a  powerful  attack 
on  outward  expressions  of  legally  enforced 
racial  discrimination:  segregated  schools 
and  public  facilities.  Then,  a  few  years 
before  he  was  assassinated,  he  began  to  link 
racial  discrimination  to  its  origins  and, 
thereby,  to  other  social  issues.  He  sensed,  it 
seems,  that  blacks  could  not  break  out  of 
their  persistent  social  ghetto  if  they  re- 
mained trapped,  as  a  "special  Interest."  in  a 
political  ghetto.  And  so  he  declared  his  op- 
position to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  led  a  march 
of  poor  people  (black  and  white)  on  Wash- 
ington, and  championed  the  cause  of  strik- 
ing black  garbagemen  in  Memphis.  In  this 
new  role.  King  quickly  became  more  contro- 
versial. He  was  out  of  his  depth,  it  was 
said— taken  In  by  political  radicals  and  di- 
verted from  his  true  mission.  But  he  died 
believing,  it  seems,  that  this  new  course  had 
brought  him  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem he  had  set  out  to  resolve:  that  beneath 
the  legal  basis  of  racial  discrimination  lay 
the  deeper  problems  of  poverty  and  vio- 
lence; that  the  root  of  racial  discrimination 
is  also  the  root  of  poverty  and  war. 

Neither  the  environmental  movement  nor 
any  of  the  other  Issue-oriented  movements 
have  yet  attempted  to  follow  the  road  that 
Dr.  King  began  to  travel  before  he  died.  But 
the  environmental  experience  powerfully  il- 
luminates that  road— a  historic  passage 
toward  a  democracy  that  can  exert  its  force 
on  the  germinal  decisions  that  determine 
whether  we  and  the  place  we  inhabit  will 
thrive.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOANNE  D. 
VANZANDT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  the  Senate  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
dear  friend  of  mine.  Ms.  Joanne  Van- 
Zandt.  a  dedicated  leader  and  servant 
of  the  people  of  Monroe  County.  NY. 

She  was  first  elected  to  the  Monroe 
County  Legislature  in  1977.  and  for 
the  past  10  years  has  demonstrated  an 
impressive  record  of  achievement  in 
the  community  service.  Ms.  VanZandt 
will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  this 
year's  Flag  Day  Dinner  of  the  county's 
Federation  of  Republican  Women. 

During  her  tenure  as  a  member  of 
the  Monroe  County  Legislature,  Ms. 
VanZandt  has  devoted  considerable 
time  and  effort  to  the  economic  con- 
cerns of  the  community.  She  now 
serves  as  president  of  the  Monroe 
County  Legislature  and  task  forces 
representing  Monroe  County  and  New 
York  State. 

Joanne  is  also  a  member  of  several 
boards— Arts  for  Greater  Rochester. 
Landmark  Society,  and  the  Catholic 


Diocese  to  list  just  a  few.  Despite  all 
the  responsibilities  and  demands 
placed  upon  her,  she  finds  time  for 
volunteer  community  service. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the 
Monroe  County's  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women  in  recognition  of  Ms. 
Joaiuie  VanZandt.  She  is  an  accom- 
plished woman,  and  effective  leader, 
upstanding  citizen,  and  a  very  dear 
friend.* 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  TO  AC- 
COMPANY HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  93  THE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1988 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  Senate  debate  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  conference  report  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  93,  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  I  spoke  of  my  sin- 
cere disappointment  with  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  in  general,  and 
specifically  with  regard  to  the  funding 
level  for  function  700:  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits and  Services.  Although  my  disap- 
pointment remains  intact.  I  did  mis- 
state one  item  pertaining  to  the  veter- 
ans' function  that  I  wish  to  correct. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  understand- 
ing that  the  $50  million  reconciliation 
reduction  would  reduce  further,  the 
funding  levels  specified  in  the  resolu- 
tion, so  that  the  final  funding  level  for 
the  veterans'  function  would  result  ir\ 
a  $100  million  reduction  below  the" 
fiscal  year  1988  baseline  level.  Howev- 
er, that  is  not  the  case,  and  I  want  to 
clarify  that  the  funding  levels  speci- 
fied in  the  resolution  already  took  into 
account  the  reconciliation  reduction. 
Thus,  the  $50  million  fiscal  year  1988 
reconciliation  reduction  would  not  be 
in  addition  to  the  funding  levels  set 
forth  in  the  resolution.  This  would 
mean  that  the  veterans'  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988  would  still  be  below 
baseline  by  $50  million,  instead  of  $100 
million. 

Nonetheless.  I  reiterate  my  concern 
over  the  fact  that  funding  for  the  vet- 
erans' function  for  fiscal  year  1988  will 
be  below  baseline.  Whether  it  is  below 
the  baseline  by  $50  million  or  $100 
million,  the  point  I  want  to  reaffirm  is 
that  the  subbaseline  funding  level  for 
veterans  is  unacceptable  to  me.  when 
other  functions  which  are  not  any 
more  vital  or  important  will  receive 
substantial  increases  over  baseline. 

I  hope  this  will  clarify  any  confusion 
that  may  have  been  drawn  from  my 
previous  statement.* 


THIS  HOME  OP  FREEDOM 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
Archbishop  J.  Francis  Stafford  and 
the  Archdiocese  of  Denver  are  cele- 
brating  the   centennial   year   of   the 


archdiocese  in  1987.  Archbishop  Staf- 
ford and  the  330,000  Catholics  he 
leads  in  northern  Colorado  will  be  ob- 
serving this  joyous  and  historic  occa- 
sion with  everything  from  gala  events 
to  serious,  reflective  examinations  of 
the  Catholic  faith  and  its  role  in  daily 
life. 

Beyond  this.  Archbishop  Stafford 
envisioned  an  even  greater  opportuni- 
ty dilring  the  archdiocese  centennial 
year,  for  1987  is  also  the  bicentennial 
of  our  U.S.  Constitution.  Archbishop 
Stafford  has  chosen  to  enlarge  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  archdiocese 
centermial  by  combining  these  two  his- 
toric observances. 

The  archbishop  recently  released  a 
very  thought  provoking  and  timely 
pastoral  letter  entitled.  "This  Home  of 
Freedom."  In  doing  so.  Archbishop 
Stafford  has  given  us  a  profound  and 
very  Impressive  assessment  of  the 
United  States'  special  role  in  the  world 
and  each  citizen's  responsibility  in 
maintaining  and  defending  that  role. 

In  the  words  of  the  archbishop,  "the 
fundamental  issue  for  the  American 
third  century  is  character"  and  "what 
America  requires  today  is  a  renewal  of 
civic  virtue." 

I  commend  this  well  done  document 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  document  follows: 

This  Home  of  Freedom 
(A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Church  of  Denver) 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ 

1.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
love  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  fellowship 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you. 

II 
Introduction:  A  pride  of  anniversaries 

2.  In  the  trlniUrlan  life  of  God,  "a  thou- 
sand years  axe  like  yesterday,  come  and 
gone,  no  more  than  a  watch  In  the  night." 
[Psalm  90.4]  For  us,  living  between  the  reve- 
lation of  God  in  the  creation  and  in  Christ's 
redemption,  but  before  the  final  triumph  of 
God's  purpose  In  the  Kingdom  to  come, 
time  is  the  rhythm  of  our  lives.  That  is  why 
anniversaries  are  important:  they  stand  as 
benchmarks  on  the  road  between  things 
past  and  things  promised.  Viewed  with  the 
eyes  of  faith,  some  anniversaries  become 
special  moments  of  insight  into  God's 
design  for  humanity,  for  they  commemorate 
occasions  on  which  God's  Intention  and 
final  purpose  were  more  clearly  discerned, 
more  faithfully  lived,  more  heroicaUy  pro- 
claimed.        I 

m 

3.  So  it  win  be  In  thirteen  years,  when  we 
commemorate  the  second  millennium  of 
Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh  and  the  opening 
of  the  third  millennium  of  the  Christian 
erm. 

nr 

4.  And  so  I  believe  it  can  be  this  year, 
when  we  of  the  Church  of  Denver  mark  a 
pair  of  anniversaries,  the  centennial  of  our 
diocese  and  the  bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  and  as  we  look  forward 
to  the  bicentennial  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  United  States, 


which  coincides  In  1989  with  the  completion 
of  the  Constitutional  bicentennial, 
v 

5.  This  triad  of  anniversaries  is  an  impor- 
tant moment  in  which  to  think  about  the 
Catholic  experience  of  America,  and  the 
American  experience  of  Catholicism.  The 
Church,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the 
many  communities  we  share,  is  a  commun- 
ion of  saints  across  the  boundaries  of  time 
and  space,  transcending  the  barriers  of  lan- 
guage, nationality,  race,  and  gender.  The 
celebration  of  the  saints  in  the  liturgical  life 
of  the  Church  is  a  reminder  of  the  many 
forms  that  holiness  has  taken  over  two  mil- 
lennia of  Christian  life,  worship,  and  serv- 
ice. Those  saints  named  in  the  Church's  uni- 
versal calendar,  and  those  saints  known  but 
to  God  and  to  each  of  us,  form  a  community 
that  truly  transcends  the  limits  of  the 
human  condition.  And,  in  this  way,  the 
Church,  "at  once  holy  and  always  in  need  of 
purification"  [Lumen  Gentium  SI.  is  yet  a 
sign  of  the  Kingdom  it  proclaims,  and  "a 
kind  of  sacrament  of  Intimate  union  with 
God  and  of  the  unity  of  all  mankind. " 
[Lumen  Gentium  1],  In  the  Church,  we  par- 
ticipate in  an  anticipatory  way  in  the  life  of 
the  Kingdom  that  will  be  ours  in  its  fullness 
after  our  death.  This  is  the  promise  of  our 
baptism. 

VI 

6.  But  the  Church  also  exists  as  a  com- 
munion of  communities  in  the  here  and 
now.  Throughout  its  two  thousand  years, 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  incarnated  in 
local  churches:  in  Jerusalem,  Antioch.  Cor- 
inth, Ephesus.  Philippi,  and  Rome;  In 
Hippo,  Canterbury,  Aachen,  and  Paris;  in 
Constantinople.  Krakow.  Kiev,  and  Moscow; 
in  Nagasaki,  Mexico  City,  Bogota.  Kinshasa, 
and  thousands  of  other  locales. 

VII 

7.  In  each  of  these  places,  the  one  Church 
of  Christ  has  been  present  in  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  exercise  of  charity  and 
service  within  the  Christian  community  and 
to  the  whole  human  family.  It  is  the  same 
Christ  who  has  been  preached,  who  Is 
present  in  the  Eucharist,  and  who  is  served 
throughout  the  world.  Yet  in  each  unique 
human  environment,  the  one  Church  of 
Christ  has  taken  on  a  distinctive  and  pre- 
cious character.  In  our  own  time,  for  exam- 
ple, we  in  the  Church  of  the  West  have 
learned  about  the  abiding  Christian  realities 
of  persecution,  witness,  and  martyrdom 
from  local  churches  in  the  Ukraine,  Lithua- 
nia, Poland,  Central  America,  and  South- 
east Asia.  Those  of  us  who  come  from  fami- 
lies which  embraced  Christianity  dozens  of 
generations  ago  have  learned  anew  the  exu- 
berance and  freshness  of  the  faith  from 
local  churches  in  Nigeria,  Uganda,  and 
Zaire.  In  this  mystery  of  the  unity  and  di- 
versity of  the  one  Church  of  Christ  and  the 
many  local  churches  we  see,  in  faith,  an- 
other sign  of  the  Kingdom  that  is  promised. 

"We  know,"  with  St.  Paul,  "that  in  every- 
thing God  works  for  good  with  those  who 
love  him,  who  are  called  according  to  his 
purpose."  [Romans  8.281  ^  ^ 

VIII 

8.  The  Church  has  also  been  Incarnated, 
since  the  16th  century,  in  local  churches  In 
what  is  now  the  United  States  of  America: 
in  St.  Augustine  and  New  Orleans:  In  St. 
Mary's  Town,  Baltimore,  Bardstown, 
Oregon  City,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston:  In  Santa  Fe,  Memphis,  and  Anchor- 
age—and in  Denver  in  Colorado.  It  is  this 


experience  of  the  Church  in  the  churches  of 
the  United  States  that  I  would  like  to  con- 
sider with  you  in  this  pastoral  letter.  What 
has  it  meant  to  be  Catholic  and  American? 
What  does  it  mean  today,  and  what  might  It 
mean  In  the  third  millennium  of  Christiani- 
ty and  the  third  century  of  America?  What 
are  the  particular  gifts  that  our  local 
churches  offer  to  the  one  Church  of  Christ? 
What  do  we,  as  Catholics  In  the  United 
States,  most  need  to  learn  from  the  heritage 
of  Catholic  Christianity  throughout  the 
world?  What  are  the  particular  stresses 
under  which  we  labor  to  be  faithful  to  the 
Lord  in  modem  America?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  I  wish  to  explore  with  you.  as 
the  Church  of  Denver  honors  these  national 
anniversaries  at  the  time  of  our  local  cen- 
tennial celebration. 


Of  Thee,  neverthless,  toe  sing 
9.  The  Catholic  experience  in  the  United 
States  has  been  a  richly  textured  and  vari- 
ous one.  It  includes  explorers  such  as 
Father  Jacques  Marquette;  colonists  such  as 
Leonard  Calvert;  American  Pounders  such 
as  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  last  surviv- 
ing signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; saints  of  the  universal  Church  such  as 
Elizabeth  Ann  Seton.  John  Neumann,  and 
Frances  Cabrini;  episcopal  leaders  such  as 
John  Carroll.  John  England.  James  Gib- 
bons. John  Baptist  Lamy  of  Santa  Fe.  and 
Joseph  Machebeuf  of  Denver;  missionaries 
such  as  Junipero  Serra;  Tounders  of  reli- 
gious communities  such  as  Junipero  Serra; 
founders  of  religious  communities  such  as 
Isaac  Hecker  and  Katharine  Drexel;  at  least 
one  theological  genius  in  John  Courtney 
Murray;  pioneers  of  the  lay  apostolate  such 
as  Jane  Hoey  and  Agnes  Regan;  Industrial- 
ists like  John  J.  Raskob,  union  leaders  like 
George  Meany,  and  a  host  of  jjoUticians, 
Democratic  and  Republican.  The  American 
experience  of  Catholicism  also  includes  mil- 
lions of  now-anonymous  immigrants  who 
came  from  literally  every  comer  of  the 
globe,  and  who  built  here,  not  just  new  lives 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  but 
churches,  schools,  convents,  rectories,  se- 
minaries, colleges,  hospitals  orphanages, 
and  shelters— all  with  faith  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  in  the  name  of  the  one 
Church  of  Christ  now  come  to  the  New 
World. 

X 

10.  The  Catholic  exjjerience  of  America 
has  not  been  without  its  times  of  trial.  Al- 
though religious  liberty  was  a  founding 
principle  of  the  colony  of  Maryland  when  it 
was  established  under  the  Catholic  propri- 
etorship of  the  Calvert  family  in  1634, 
Catholics  soon  suffered  civil  disabilities  for 
their  faith.  At  the  time  of  the  American  rev- 
olution. Catholics  could  not  vote  or  hold 
major  public  offices  in  the  colony  they  had 
founded.  Even  after  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted. 
Catholics  were  subjected  to  periodic  waves 
of  persecution  by  nativists  who  charged 
that  one  could  not  be  a  faithful  Catholic 
and  a  true  American.  Throughout  the  19th 
century,  the  bishops  of  the  United  States 
were  In  a  constant  struggle  with  natlvism. 

Meeting  as  a  national  hierarchy  in  the 
seven  provincial  (1829-1849)  and  three  ple- 
nary councils  (1852-1884)  of  Baltimore,  the 
bishops  proclaimed,  time  and  again,  their 
confidence  that  America  might  find  no  bet- 
ters citizens  than  Catholics,  and  that  Catho- 
lics might  find  no  more  fruitful  circum- 
stances for  the  Gospel  than  In  the  religious 
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liberty  of  the  United  States.  There  was  an 
element  of  self-defense  in  the  bishops'  state- 
ments. But  there  was  something  more  at 
work,  too:  throughout  the  19th  century,  the 
bishops  of  the  United  States  slowly  built 
the  Catholic  case  for  the  American  experi- 
ment in  democracy.  In  their  contest  with 
nativist  bigotry  the  American  bishops  were 
Implicitly  developing  a  Catholic  theology  of 
democracy. 

zi 

11.  That  development  reached  a  high 
point  in  1884.  at  the  Third  Plenary  Council 
of  Baltimore,  attended  by  virtually  all  the 
bishops  of  the  United  States.  In  a  joint  pas- 
toral letter  issued  at  the  end  of  the  Council, 
the  bishops  sharply  rejected  the  nativist 
charge  of  divided  loyalty: 

"We  think  we  can  claim  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  laws,  institutions  and  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  with  the  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  spirit  of  our  country;  and  we  em- 
phatically declare  that  there  is  no  antago- 
nism between  them.  A  Catholic  finds  him- 
self at  home  In  the  United  States:  for  the  in- 
fluence of  his  Church  has  constantly  been 
exercised  in  behalf  of  individual  rights  and 
popular  liberties.  And  the  rightminded 
American  nowhere  finds  himself  more  at 
home  than  in  the  Catholic  Church,  for  no- 
where else  can  he  breathe  more  freely  that 
atmosphere  of  Divine  truth,  which  alone 
can  make  us  free." 


13.  But  then  the  bishops  made  a  more  re- 
markable, positive  affirmation.  As  bishops, 
they  were  not  simply  asserting  a  kind  of 
benign  neutrality  between  possible  systems 
of  governance;  nor.  as  Americans,  did  they 
believe  this  national  experiment  to  be  an 
historical  accident.  Rather,  the  bishops 
wrote, 

"We  believe  that  our  country's  heroes 
were  the  instruments  of  the  God  of  nations 
in  establishing  this  home  of  freedom;  to 
both  the  Almighty  and  to  His  instruments 
in  the  work,  we  look  with  grateful  rever- 
ence; and  to  maintain  the  inheritance  of 
freedom  which  they  have  left  us,  should  it 
ever— which  God  forbid— be  imperilled,  our 
Catholic  citizens  will  be  found  to  stand  for- 
ward as  one  man  ready  to  pledge  anew  'their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor.' " 

XIII 

13.  That  pledge  was  redeemed  by  the  sac- 
rifices of  thousands  of  Catholics  in  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country  in  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars,  in  Korea  and  in  Viet- 
nam. But  it  is  not  so  much  that  pledge  that 
I  would  have  us  ponder  here,  but  the  re- 
markable affirmation  that  preceded  it  and 
which,  in  fact,  gives  the  pledge  its  full  moral 
meaning.  The  bishops  of  the  United  States 
were  not  just  defending  themselves  against 
nativist  bigotry,  nor  were  they  simply  teach- 
ing that  American  democracy  was  congru- 
ent with  Catholic  social  theory.  Rather,  in 
1884.  the  American  bishops  went  consider- 
ably further,  and  made  a  momentous  asser- 
tion. They  suggested  that  the  American  ex- 
periment in  democracy  reflected  a  providen- 
tial design  for  the  human  future.  The  Amer- 
ican founders  and  framers  were  not  only  in- 
telligent political  craftsmen,  making  sense 
of  new  historical  circumstances.  They  were, 
the  bishops  Uught.  "instruments  of  the 
God  of  Nations  In  establishing  this  home  of 
freedom."  The  bishops  did  not  confuse  the 
American  experiment  with  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  But  the  bishops  did  suggest  that  the 
American  experiment  was  fuU  of  promise 
for  those  who  believed  that  human  society 


could  be  ordered  in  ways  that  reflected  our 
dignity  as  children  of  God.  If  the  American 
founders  and  framers  were  indeed  "instru- 
ments of  the  God  of  Nations"  when  they  set 
in  motion  the  experiment  for  which  each 
generation  of  Americans  had  to  take  fresh 
responsibility,  then  the  experiment  itself 
had  a  kind  of  providential  character  to  it. 
xrv 

14.  Let  us  pause  a  moment  and  think 
about  the  experiment  that  the  bishops  of 
1884  endorsed  in  such  remarkable  terms. 
Were  the  bishops  simply  speaking  of  the 
Constitution,  and  of  the  structure  of  the 
federal  system?  That  seems  unlikely,  since 
the  bishops'  phrase,  "this  home  of  free- 
dom," hints  at  more  than  the  institutions  of 
the  state. 

XV 

15.  I  would  suggest  that  the  bishops  were 
thinking  in  more  complex  terms.  The  Third 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  affirmed  the 
American  experiment  as  a  political  commu- 
nity, but  also  as  a  society  and  a  culture. 
Educated  as  they  were  in  the  classic  and  me- 
dieval Christian  political  tradition,  the  bish- 
ops understood  that  America  was  indeed  a 
"home  of  freedom"  precisely  because  the 
founders  and  framers  knew  that  society  and 
culture  were  prior  to  ix>litics.  The  society 
and  the  culture  had  claims  which  the  state 
could  not  abrogate,  without  losing  its  own 
legitimacy.  Religious  liberty  was  one  of 
those  claims,  and  in  fact  the  first  of  human 
rights.  The  Integrity  of  the  family  and  the 
dignity  of  work  were,  in  the  classic  phrase, 
among  those  res  sacrae  In  temporalibus, 
those  "sacred  things  in  our  temporal  life," 
which  were  morally  prior  to  the  state,  and 
which  the  state  was  obliged  to  serve. 

XVI 

16.  Thus  the  bishops  located  the  American 
revolution  and  experiment  in  a  line  of  conti- 
nuity with  the  Christian  medieval  tradition, 
rather  than  with  the  modernist-statist  tradi- 
tion that  began  with  the  French  Revolution 
in  1789  and  came  to  its  logical,  brutal,  and 
tragic  expression  in  the  human  havoc  cre- 
ated by  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Hitler,  two  gen- 
erations after  the  Third  Plenary  Council. 

XVII 

17.  In  short,  the  bishops  in  1884  were  af- 
firming America  as  novus  ordo  seclorum,  as 
the  great  seal  of  the  United  States  puts  it:  a 
distinctive  society  and  culture,  giving  rise  to 
a  new  form  of  polity,  all  of  which  were 
meant  to  serve  the  classic  ends  of  true 
human  freedom. 

XVIII 

18.  The  question  I  wish  to  pose  to  you,  as 
we  mark  the  centennials  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Denver  and  the  bicentennials  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  establishment  of  the 
American  hierarchy,  is  whether  it  remains 
possible  for  us  to  make  so  grand  an  affirma- 
tion as  that  made  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore.  Can  we 
still  say,  given  a  further  hundred  years  of 
history  and  experience,  that  ".  .  .  our  coun- 
try's heroes  were  the  instruments  of  the 
God  of  Nations  in  establishing  this  home  of 
freedom,"  with  all  that  that  affirmation  im- 
plies? 

XIX 

77ie  temptations  of  Debonair  Nihilism 

19.  There  are  many  reasons  to  wonder 
whether  we  can,  in  conscience,  make  such 
an  affirmation  today,  particularly  If  the 
bishops  of  Baltimore  III  were  in  fact  affirm- 
ing more  than  the  basic  structure  of  Ameri- 
can governance. 


20.  What  are  we  to  say  about  a  culture  in 
which  the  concept  of  "freedom"  has  often 
been  degraded  into  simple  license,  a  culture 
in  which  the  true  and  positive  meaning  of 
"freedom"  is  frequently  collapsed  into  a 
false  and  negative  sense  of  moral  laissez 
faire? 

zxi 

21.  How  are  we  to  evaluate  an  American 
culture  that  can  seem  to  set  individual  initi- 
ative over  against  the  common  good,  and  in 
so  doing  deny  the  necessary  connection  be- 
tween a  true  personalism  and  an  active  care 
for  the  conunon  good? 

XXII 

22.  What  are  we  to  make  of  the  dramatic 
breakdown  of  permanency  in  our  relation- 
ships, and  especially  in  marriage?  How  does 
one  evaluate  a  society  in  which  40%  of  mar- 
riages end  in  divorce,  in  which  millions  of 
innocents  die  in  abortions,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  are  bom  out 
of  wedlock,  and  in  which  virtually  every 
Imaginable  "life-style"  is  culturally  affirmed 
(or,  at  the  very  least,  not  culturally  con- 
demned), no  matter  what  its  moral,  psycho- 
logical, or  social  consequences?  How  shall 
we  read  the  moral  temperature  of  a  society 
and  culture  In  which  the  abuse  of  drugs  and 
alcohol  testifies  to  a  pervasive  loneliness 
amidst  mobility  and  informality,  and  in 
which  permanence  of  commitment  often 
takes  a  back  seat  to  the  next  available 
thrill?  What  is  going  on  in  this  anti-culture 
of  "debonair  nihilism,"  as  Father  Ernest 
Fortin  has  described  it? 


23.  How  shall  we  think  about  a  society 
that,  amidst  multiple  and  self-styled  "libera- 
tions," finds  a  rising  level  of  tension  and 
mistrust  between  men  and  women,  between 
poor  and  middleclass,  between  races  and 
ethnic  groups,  and  between  ideological 
camps? 

XXIV 

24.  These  are  not  questions  to  be  raised 
from  any  one  point  on  the  contemporary 
political  spectrum.  The  problem  of  human 
community  in  modernity  has  been  raised  by 
both  conservatives  and  radicals.  Commenta- 
tors, politicians,  and  ordinary  citizens  of  all 
persuasions  seem  to  be  awakening,  however 
slowly,  to  the  crisis  of  the  family  in  contem- 
porary American  life  and  to  the  drastic  im- 
plications of  that  crisis  for  the  possibly 
humane  society  of  the  future.  Concern  for 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  transcends  the 
standard  divisions  of  our  politics.  "Quality 
of  life"  is  a  phrase  that  too  often  refers  to 
one's  car,  one's  home,  or  one's  stereo 
system.  But  an  increasing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  be  learning  that  true  "quality 
of  life"  involves  the  moral  culture  of  our  so- 
ciety: 'quality  of  life"  involves  who  we  are, 
not  simply  what  we  have. 

xxv 

25.  These  issues  pose  a  challenging  ques- 
tion for  Catholics  in  the  United  States:  is  it 
possible  to  re-affirm  conscientiously  the 
teaching  of  the  bishops  in  1884,  that  this 
"home  of  freedom"  was  in  fact  a  providen- 
tially-guided act  of  political  creation?  If 
freedom  is  degraded  to  license,  and  commu- 
nity collapses  into  anomie  and  loneliness;  if 
permanence  and  fidelity  in  relationships  are 
less  celebrated  than  novelty:  if  liberation 
leads  to  new  forms  of  separatism  rather 
than  a  deepened  sense  of  commonality— If 
these  are  among  the  defining  characteristics 
of  our  society  and  culture,  then  we  do  well. 
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as  men  and  women  whose  first  obligation  is 
to  the  Gospel,  to  ask  how  we  can  affirm  the 
American  experiment  in  its  present 
moment. 

XXVI 

26.  Affirmation,  of  course,  need  not  mean 
witless  adulation.  Affirmation  ought  to 
mean  a  sober  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  a 
society,  culture,  and  polity,  set  against  a  full 
recognition  of  Its  defects.  It  is  this  latter 
kind  of  affirmation— the  mature  affirmation 
of  men  and  women  who  know  the  fragility 
of  all  the  works  of  their  hands— whose  pos- 
sibility we  should  explore  in  this  year  of 
centennials  and  bicentennials. 

XXVII 

77ie  Priority  of  Virtue 

27.  We  should  begin  to  explore  a  new  af- 
firmation of  the  American  experiment  by 
noting  that  the  social  and  cultural  problems 
cited  above  are  not  (or  should  not  be) 
Catholic  concerns  alone.  They  are.  rather, 
civic  problems  of  the  first  magnitude.  They 
threaten  democratic  pluralism  and  the 
future  of  the  American  experiment  in  or- 
dered freedom. 

XXVIIl 

28.  From  the  days  of  Athens  and  Rome  to 
the  time  of  the  American  Pounding,  wise 
political  thinkers  have  underscored  that  a 
republic— and  especially  a  democratic  repub- 
lic—must be  a  community  of  virtue.  A  king- 
dom has  subjects,  not  citizens;  In  a  kingdom, 
it  can  be  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  public 
life  that  the  king  be  virtuous.  In  a  republic, 
on  the  other  hand,  virtuous  citizens  are  es- 
sential. 

XXIX 

29.  Virtue  is  also  essential  to  the  function- 
ing of  democracy.  A  generation  ago,  John 
Courtney  Murray,  S.J.  (the  finest  public 
theologian  ever  produced  by  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  SUtes),  worried  that 
America  lacked  consensus  on  the  moral  co- 
ordinates for  guiding  public  argument  over 
our  common  life.  Absent  such  a  consensus, 
Murray  warned,  "...  the  noble,  many-stor- 
eyed mansion  of  democracy  [may]  be  dis- 
mantled, levelled  to  the  dimensions  of  a  flat 
majoritarianism,  which  is  no  mansion  but  a 
bam,  perhaps  even  a  tool  shed  in  which  the 
weapons  of  tyranny  may  be  forged. "  [We 
Hold  These  Truths,  p.  53] 

XXX 

30.  Murray's  concern,  reflecting  the  classic 
and  medieval  Christian  political  tradition, 
was  anticipated  in  the  American  Founding. 
Too  often  today  we  are  taught  that  the 
founders  and  framers  were  insightful  politi- 
cal mechanics,  but  no  more  than  that.  The 
American  Pounding,  on  this  analysis,  was 
set  in  the  Intellectual  and  moral  context  of 
radical  individualism.  The  founders  and 
framers  had  little  concem  for  a  public  com- 
mimity  of  virtue.  Happily,  this  analysis  is 
now  being  refuted  by  the  most  recent  his- 
torical scholarship  of  the  Intellectual  ori- 
gins of  the  American  Founding. 

XXXI 

31.  The  ideas  that  shaped  the  American 
Founding  drew  considerably  more  on  the 
"humane  sociability"  of  the  Scottish  En- 
lightenment, as  one  historian  has  put  it. 
than  has  been  typically  accounted  for  by 
those  who  draw  a  direct  line  from  the  indi- 
vidualism of  John  Locke  to  the  minds  and 
spirits  gathered  at  PhUadelphIa  in  1776  and 
1787.  Contemporary  scholars  are  also  taking 
greater  account  of  the  Impact  of  the  Puri- 
tan tradition  of  "covenanting"  on  Locke's 
political  thought;  are  reflecting  on  the  fact 


that  the  most  deistic  of  the  Founders, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Franklin, 
each  proposed  biblical  Images  from  the 
Exodus  for  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States;  and  are  concluding,  therefore,  that 
radical  individualism  must  be  dethroned 
from  its  accustomed  place  in  the  Intellectual 
pantheon  of  the  American  Founding. 

XXXII 

32.  Rather  than  being  concemed  merely 
with  the  political  mechanics  of  managing 

"factions,"  the  American  founders  and 
framers,  and  especially  James  Madison,  ex- 
pected Americans  to  live  in  "a  way  whose 
hallmarks  were  .  .  .  public  virtue,  public  lib- 
erty, [and  the]  public  happiness  of  republi- 
canism," according  to  William  Lee  Miller  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  For  the  founders 
and  framers,  according  to  Professor  Miller, 
"the  concept  of  virtue  stood  at  or  near  the 
center  of  "republicanism.'  "  [The  First  Liber- 
ty: Religion  and  the  American  Republic,  p. 
145]  And  in  this,  of  course,  they  were  re- 
flecting the  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
which  they  had  studied  so  carefully. 

XXXIII 

33.  Moreover,  the  founders  and  framers, 
whether  they  acknowledged  it  or  not,  were 
reflecting  Christian  medieval  concepts  of 
the  right-ordering  of  society,  culture,  and 
polity.  Like  the  classic  tradition,  this  Chris- 
tian tradition  taught  the  necessity  of  virtue 
in  public  life.  But  it  also  understood  the  per- 
vasiveness of  sin.  The  founders  and  framers 
knew  this  too,  even  if  the  word  "sin"  was 
not  prominent  in  their  discussions  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  The  phrase  "In  God  We 
Trust"  on  our  coinage— which  means,  "In  no 
one  else"— expresses  their  conviction  that 
no  one  was  to  be  trusted  with  absolute 
power.  True  human  freedom  in  a  world 
marked  by  sin  would  be  protected  and  ad- 
vanced by  a  community  of  public  virtue,  and 
by  Institutions  of  governance  which  limited 
the  power  of  any  one  person  or  faction. 

xxxrv 

34.  Thus  the  American  Founding  involved 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  realities  of  sin, 
and  a  conviction  that  only  a  virtuous  people 
could  go  free.  Public  virtue  was  essential  if 
the  American  experiment  in  democratic  plu- 
ralism was  to  survive  and  prosper.  Each  of 
these  concepts  must  be  reclaimed  In  our 
own  day.  We  must  come  to  know  ourselves, 
again,  as  sinners  and  as  men  and  women  ca- 
pable of  virtue.  Each  of  these  self-under- 
standings is  essential  In  a  democracy. 

XXXV 

A  Catholic  moment? 

35.  It  is,  of  course,  considerably  easier  to 
assert  the  Importance  of  a  community  of 
Virtue  that  it  Is  to  build  it.  How  can  we  even 
conceive  of  such  a  community  in  a  country 
as  diverse  as  the  United  States?  I  believe 
that  there  are  three  reasons  why  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  community  is  In  a  distinctive 
position  to  offer  leadership  in  the  building 
of  a  community  of  virtue  capable  of  sustain- 
ing and  developing  the  American  democratic 
experiment  today. 

xxxvi 

36.  First,  the  history  of  Catholicism  In  the 
United  States  positions  us  to  offer  leader- 
ship on  this  issue  today.  The  17th  century 
Maryland  experiment  in  principled  toler- 
ance, little  remembered  in  contemporary 
histories  of  the  colonial  period,  was  yet  an 
Important,  If  short-lived,  test  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  pluralistic  community  of  virtue. 
The  affirmations  of  the  American  experi- 
ment offered  by  the  bishops  of  the  United 
States  during  the  19th  century  provincial 


and  plenary  councils  of  Baltimore  illustrate 
the  bishops'  confidence  that  there  was  no 
necessary  contradiction  between  a  genuine 
pluralism  and  a  true  community  of  public 
virtue.  The  recent  pastoral  letters  of  the 
American  hierarchy  on  war  and  peace  and 
on  the  U.S.  economy,  however  critical  they 
may  be  of  certain  aspects  of  present  public 
policy,  assume  that  America  remains  a 
polity,  a  society,  and  a  culture  in  which  the 
call  of  conscience  and  the  claims  of  moral 
reason  can  be  heard  and  acted  upon. 

XXXVII 

37.  Second,  the  classic  Catholic  natural 
law   approach   to   moral   reason   may   well 
become  increasingly  Important  as  America 
works  to  create  a  contemporary  community 
of  virtue.   As  John  Courtney   Murray  dis- 
cerned thirty  years  ago,  what  passes  for 
public  moral  argument  about  our  common 
life  in  modem  America  is  really  not  argu- 
ment, but  cacophony.  True  argument  as- 
sumes prior  agreement  on  basic  terms  of 
reference.  We  lack  these  in  modem  Amer- 
ica, as  the  intellectual  debacle  of  the  abor- 
tion debate  painfully  illustrates.  We  need 
moral  concepts  and  language  that  can  speak 
across  the  many  pluralities  of  American  cul- 
ture. Where  can  such  concepts  and  language 
be  found?  An  Increasing  number  of  philoso- 
phers,    theologians,     and     commentators 
(some  of  the  most  Important  of  whom  do 
not  share  Judeo-Christian  religious  convic- 
tions) argue  that  it  is  through  some  form  of 
natural  law  reasoning  that  we  shall  find  our 
way  from  cacophony  to  argument — one  pre- 
condition   for    building    a    community    of 
virtue.  Since  natural  law  forms  of  reasoning 
have  been  the  traditional  Catholic  method 
In  moral  theology  at  least  since  the  medie- 
val period,  the  Catholic  community  in  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  well-equipped  to 
help  device  the  mediating  language  neces- 
sary for  the  re-creation  of  public  moral  ar- 
gument in  modem  America. 
XXXVIII 
38.  Finally,  the  demographics  of  Catholi- 
cism in  the  United  SUtes  and  the  present 
state  of  American  religious  culture  suggest 
that  our  community  should  assume  a  con- 
siderable burden  of  leadership  in  helping  to 
define   the   terms   of   argimient   over  civic 
virtue    in    the    American    third    century. 
Catholics  comprise  one-quarter  of  the  na- 
tional population  and  are  an  increasingly  af- 
fluent, highly  educated  sector  of  our  popu- 
lation; we  can  no  longer  plead  the  exigen- 
cies of  recent  immigration  as  an  excuse  for 
abstaining  from  leadership  in  helping  to  lay 
the  moral-cultural  foundations  of  our  na- 
tional life.  It  is  true  that  there  are  new  im- 
migrants among  us,  particularly  our  recent- 
ly arrived  Hispanic  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
the  work  of  Insuring  their  inclusion  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  both  Church  and  so- 
ciety (which  is  a  continuing  work  of  justice 
that  we  must  imdertake  on  behalf  of  all  the 
dlsempowered)  goes  on.  But  the  religious 
and  cultural  vitality  of  Hispanic  and  Indo- 
Chinese  Catholics,  wedded  to  the  experience 
of  those  Catholics  who  have  been  in  the 
United  SUtes  for  generations,  strengthens 
our  common  capacity  to  help  America  con- 
struct a  true  conmiunity  of  civic  virtue. 

Culturally,  we  live  in  a  moment  when  the 
churches  of  mainline  Protestantism,  whose 
profound  influence  of  American  self-under- 
standing begins  with  the  Puritans  and  con- 
tinued down  to  the  mid-20th  century,  seem 
less  and  less  Inclined  to  assume  the  lead  in 
forming  American  culture.  Evangelical 
Protestants,  resurgent  over  the  past  genera- 
tion, could  conceivably  take  up  the  maln- 
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line's  culture-forming  role,  and  will  in  any 
event  be  important  partners  in  ecumenical 
dialogue  over  the  next  generation.  But  the 
evangelicals  are  historically  weak  in  work- 
ing with  mediating  language  and  concepts  In 
moral  argument  and  lack  a  developed  tradi- 
tion of  social-ethical  reasoning. 

XXZIX 

39.  Thus  it  is  that  some  commentators, 
even  from  outside  the  formal  Roman  Catho- 
lic community  in  the  United  States,  have 
suggested  that  this  is  a  "Catholic  moment" 
in  the  ongoing  and  never-to-be-completed 
evolution  of  the  American  experiment.  We 
are  no  longer  an  immigrant  church;  our 
numbers  and  attainments  give  us  responsi- 
bilities and  the  leverage  with  which  to  exer- 
cise them;  our  history  in  this  country  pre- 
disposes us  to  want  to  help  America  be  a 
true  community  of  virtue;  and  our  classic 
method  of  moral  reasoning  can  bridge  the 
chasms  between  believers  and  secularists. 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  between 
Christians  and  Jews. 

To  suggest  that  this  may  be  a  "Catholic 
moment"  in  the  ongoing  renewal  of  the 
American  experiment  is  not  to  demean  the 
contributions  that  ecumenical  and  Inter-reli- 
gious dialogue  can  and  must  play  in  building 
a  community  of  virtue  in  these  United 
States.  The  ecumenical  movement  in  which 
Catholics  have  participated  since  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  has  focused  our 
common  Christian  attention  on  the  great 
tradition,  in  the  Scripture  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  that  all  Christians  share. 
The  many  currents  of  living  Judaism  contin- 
ue to  enrich  the  religious  life  of  this  incorri- 
gibly religious  people  called  Americans.  The 
task  of  renewing  the  American  experiment 
is  not,  then,  for  Catholic  hands,  hearts,  and 
spirits  alone.  It  must  be  a  genuinely  ecu- 
menical and  inter-religious  enterprise.  But 
the  possibilities  of  leadership  in  that 
common  effort  are  now  open  to  Catholics  in 
an  historically  distinctive  way. 
Crtatioti,  redemption,  and  the  democratic 
experiment 

XL 

40.  Catholics  in  the  United  States  bring 
specific  theological  Insights,  as  well  as  an 
ecumenically  attractive  and  cross-cultural 
method  of  moral  reasoning,  to  the  problem 
of  sustaining  the  community  of  virtue  nec- 
essary for  a  democratic  republic.  Put  an- 
other way.  there  are  distinctively  Catholic 
reasons  for  a  new  Catholic  engagement  with 
the  problem  of  public  virtue  in  America, 
reasons  which  the  Catholic  community  In 
particulcr  ought  to  reflect  upon. 

xu 

41.  Catholic  teaching  on  human  rights,  as 
proposed  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  the  encyc- 
lical Redemptor  Hominis,  derives,  not  only 
from  the  natural  law  tradition,  but  most 
fundamentally  from  the  great  doctrines  of 
creation  and  redemption.  Our  redemption  in 
Christ,  the  Holy  Father  teaches,  reveals  the 
fuU  dignity  of  the  human  person,  which 
God  intended  from  the  beginning  of  cre- 
ation. As  John  Paul  II  writes. 

"The  Redeemer  of  the  world!  In  him  has 
been  revealed  in  a  new  and  more  wonderful 
way  the  fundamental  truth  concerning  cre- 
ation to  which  the  Book  of  Genesis  gives 
witness  when  it  repeats  several  times:  God 
saw  that  It  was  good.'  .  .  .  Rightly,  there- 
fore, does  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
teach:  'The  truth  is  that  only  in  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Incarnate  Word  does  the  mys- 
tery of  man  take  on  light  .  .  .  Christ  the 
new  Adam,  in  the  very  revelation  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Father  and  his  love,  fuUy  re- 


veals man  to  himself  and  brings  to  light  his 
most  high  calling.  .  .  .  Through  the  Incar- 
nation God  gave  human  life  the  dimension 
he  intended  man  to  have  from  his  first  be- 
ginning. .  .'  "  I  Redemptor  Hominia  ij 

XLII 

42.  The  great  Christian  themes  of  creation 
and  redemption  then,  ground  a  theory  of 
human  rights  in  which  the  revelation  of 
God's  love  and  mercy  does  not  require  us  to 
reject  our  humanity,  but  impels  us  rather  to 
accept  it  and  to  probe  more  deeply  to  its 
depths.  There,  according  to  the  Church,  we 
will  encounter  the  mystery  of  God  who  is 
creator,  redeemer,  and  sustainer  of  all.  And 
in  that  encoiuiter.  we  Will  learn  our  true  and 
sacred  dignity  as  human  beings:  there,  we 
wUl  leam  what  "human  rights"  truly  mean. 

XUII 

43.  Catholic  doctrine,  emphasizing  as  it 
does  the  continuity  of  the  orders  of  creation 
and  redemption,  also  offers  a  holistic  view 
of  the  htmian  condition  and  prospect  in  this 
interim  time  between  the  Resurrection  and 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  in  its  fullness. 
Catholic  doctrine  does  not  look  to  this  world 
(and  still  less  to  politics)  for  the  perfection 
of  the  human  condition;  but  neither  does 
Catholicism  consider  humanity  to  be  "total- 
ly depraved."  as  some  other  Christian  com- 
munities understand  that  description  of  the 
perduring  effects  of  original  sin.  Human 
beings  can.  according  to  Catholic  doctrine, 
still  hear  what  Peter  Berger  has  called  the 
"rumors  of  angels"  all  around  us— if  we  are 
attuned  and  open  to  the  possibility  of  their 
existence.  Catholic  theological  anthropolo- 
gy, which  neither  denies  nor  absolutizes  the 
human  propensity  for  evil,  is  particularly 
well-suited  to  help  sustain  an  experiment  In 
democratic  pluralism,  since  democracy  re- 
quires both  a  sense  of  human  possibility  and 
a  clear  recognition  that  no  one  is  immune  to 
the  temptations  of  power. 

xuv 

44.  The  great  biblical  and  theological 
theme  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  should  also 
inform  our  reflection  upon  the  demands  of 
Christian  and  Catholic  faith  in  this  moment 
of  American  history.  As  I  noted  above. 
Catholics  believe  that  God's  Kingdom. 
God's  reign  over  the  whole  of  creation,  is 
made  present  in  an  anticipatory  way  in  the 
Church.  As  the  Church— in  her  preaching, 
her  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  her  au- 
thoritative teaching,  her  exercise  of  charity, 
and  her  ministry  of  peace,  liberty,  and  jus- 
tice—bears witness  to  the  fullness  of  God's 
intention  for  creation  as  revealed  in  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord.  Christ 
and  the  Kingdom  of  His  Father  are  made 
present  to  the  world  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  "The  Gospel  is  the  power  of 
eternal  life  given  even  now  to  those  who  re- 
ceive it.  But  by  begetting  people  who  are  re- 
newed, this  power  penetrates  the  human 
community  and  its  history,  thus  purifying 
and  giving  life  to  its  activities.  In  this  way  it 
is  a  root  of  culture.'  "  [Instruction  on  Chris- 
tian Freedom  and  Liberation,  p.  62J 

XLV 

45.  The  Kingdom  is  also  yet  to  come,  as  we 
pray  each  day  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The 
reign  of  God.  the  final  vindication  of  the 
Father's  love  for  all  that  He  made,  stands 
before  us,  not  only  as  a  pledge  of  future 
consummation  in  God.  but  as  a  horizon  of 
judgment  on  the  inadequacies  of  the 
present  order.  By  setting  a  horizon  against 
which  we  can  Judge  our  brokenness  in  the 
here  and  now.  the  Kingdom  also  sets  a  di- 
rection for  o»ir  work  between  the  Resurrec- 


tion and  the  Second  Coming,  and  thereby 
helps  establish  standards  by  which  that 
work  is  measured. 

XL  VI 

46.  Thus,  a  Catholic  contribution  to  the 
problems  of  our  common  life  in  society  and 
political  community  is  not  only  informed  by 
centuries  of  human  reflection  on  the  right- 
ordering  of  public  affairs.  It  Is  also  informed 
by  faith,  and  by  the  insight  into  the  true 
meaning  of  the  human  condition,  its  bro- 
kenness and  its  glory,  that  we  find  in  Christ 
"the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning 

and  the  end."  IRevelation  21.61 

XLVII 

47.  We  hear  much  talk  today  about  vari- 
ous humanisms,  and  the  tendency,  in  some 
parts  of  the  American  Christian  community, 
is  to  juxtapose  "Christian  faith  "  and  any 
sort  of  "humanism. "  The  Roman  Catholic 
tradition,  on  the  other  hand,  proposes  an  in- 
camational  humanism  which  emphasizes 
both  our  need  for  God's  gracious  and  free 
gift  of  mercy  and  love,  and  the  fact  that 
that  grace  and  mercy  are  revealed  In  a  de- 
finitive and  unsurpassable  way  in  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, a  man  like  us  "in  all  things  but  sin." 
IHebrews  4.15]  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  one  of 
the  Cappadocian  Fathers.  Uught  that  the 
World  of  God  "has  become  human  so  that 
you  might  leam  from  a  human  being  how  a 
human  being  may  become  divine."  It  is  an 
awesome  teaching.  Its  truth  can  never  be 
fully  realized  by  political  action.  But  its 
truth  must  inform  all  of  our  actions,  pri- 
vate, public,  civic,  and  political.  Catholic  in- 
camational  humanism  thus  has  much  to 
offer  a  democratic  republic  in  which  the 
virtue  of  the  people  is  the  condition  for  the 
possibiUty  of  self-government  which  pledges 
liberty  and  justice  for  all.  Catholicism's  In- 
camational  angle  of  vision  also  speaks  to 
the  needs  of  a  modem  world  seeking  a  ".  .  . 
new  humanism,  one  in  which  man  is  defined 
first  of  all  by  his  responsibility  toward  his 
brothers  and  toward  history."  IGaudium  et 
Spes  55) 

XLVIII 

A  Question  of  Character 

48.  Catholic  social  theory  is  built  on  these 
core  doctrines  of  creation  and  redemption. 
Several  key  themes  in  the  Church's  social 
teaching  are  of  great  moment  as  we  reflect 
on  the  third  century  of  the  American  exper- 
iment. 

xux 

49.  As  I  noted  above.  Catholic  social 
theory— following  classic  and  medieval  un- 
derstandings that  were  later  carried  by 
Magna  Carta,  the  Maryland  colonial  experi- 
ment. Roger  Willianw.  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  Constitution— has  in- 
sisted on  a  basic  distinction  t>etween  "socie- 
ty "  and  "polity."  or  the  sUte.  In  Catholic 
social  thought,  "public"  does  not  equal 
"governmental. "  Catholic  social  thought,  in 
the  stream  traceable  to  Pope  St.  Gelasius  I 
in  the  5th  century,  is  resolutely  smti-monis- 
tic  or  in  modem  terms,  anti-totalitarian.  It 
resists  the  perennial  temptation  of  the  state 
to  exercise  a  morally  unworthy  (and  politi- 
cally corrupting)  hegemony  over  all  aspects 
of  life,  private  and  conununal.  The  clear 
teaching  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  in 
the  "'Declaration  on  Religious  Freedom" 
(Dignitatis  Humanae  Personae)  is  that  a 
privileged  sphere  of  privacy,  into  which  no 
earthly  power  may  tread,  lies  at  the  heart  of 
every  human  person.  Thus  religious  liberty, 
liberty   of   conscience.    Is   the   most    basic 
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human  right.  The  temptation  to  reduce  ev- 
erything, especially  everything  "public,"  to 
the  political  community  and  its  claims  is.  ac- 
cording to  Catholic  social  theory,  anti- 
human.  It  violates  the  canons  of  incama- 
tional  humanism. 

L 

50.  On  the  other  hand.  Catholic  social 
thought  has  also  emphasized  that  society 
and  the  state  are  "natural"  institutions. 
Some  Christian  traditions  follow  St.  Augus- 
tine in  teaching  that  society  and  the  state 
are  remedial  institutions  made  necessary  by 
original  sin.  Rooted  in  the  social  and  politi- 
cal thought  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  modern 
Catholic  social  theory  has  taught  that 
man's  innate  sociability  ("And  God  said.  "It 
is  not  good  that  the  man  be  alone  .  .  .'" 
[Genesis  2.181)  led  "naturally"  to  society 
and  to  institutions  of  governance.  Catholics, 
in  other  words,  do  not  regard  the  state  as 
simply  a  remedy  for  evil;  even  had  there 
been  no  Fall  there  would  still  have  been  so- 
ciety and  polity,  according  to  the  classic 
Catholic  understanding,  since  God  made  us 
for  sociability  and  community.  This  teach- 
ing means,  among  other  things,  that  politics 
has  a  positive  function:  politics  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  common  good,  with  civic 
and  public  virtue,  with  the  well-being  of  all. 
Thus  Catholic  political  theory  accepts  Aris- 
totle's concept  of  politics  as  an  extension  of 
ethics.  I 

'  u 

51.  Catholic  social  theorists  in  the  United 
States,  most  notably  John  Courtney 
Murray,  have  seen  the  American  experi- 
ment in  ordered  liberty  as  an  expression  of 
these  classic  Catholic  social-ethical  princi- 
ples. 

LII 

52.  The  American  Founding  owed  impor- 
tant intellectual  debts  to  the  Scottish  and 
EInglish  Enlightenments.  But.  on  the  under- 
standing of  Murray  and  others,  the  Ameri- 
can experiment's  deepest  roots  lay  in  medie- 
val society  and  its  teachings  at>out  the  limits 
of  government,  the  moral  necessity  of  the 
consent  of  the  governed  fur  just  governance, 
the  Importance  of  civic  vi  .-tue.  and  the  locus 
of  human  rights  in  persons  prior  to  their 
status  as  citizens.  In  otner  words.  Christian 
medieval  political  theory  taught  that  the 
state  must  be  limited  in  its  claims  and  juris- 
dictions; that  the  good  prince  ruled  by  con- 
sent rather  than  by  mere  coercion;  that 
only  a  virtuous  people  could  be  free  and 
just;  and  that  human  rights  were  not  bene- 
fits distributed  by  the  state,  but  were  in  fact 
inviolable  personal  claims  that  the  state  had 
to  respect.  Jefferson  called  these  '"inalien- 
able rights,"  given  by  '".  .  .  natiu'e,  and  na- 
ture's God."  St.  Thomas  would  have  smiled. 


53.  What  the  American  experiment  added 
to  this  classic  heritage  was  the  idea  of  insti- 
tutions of  freedom.  The  Bill  of  Rights  has 
"worked"  in  America  because,  as  Murray 
put  It,  it  has  been  "engraved  on  the  con- 
science of  a  people,"  and  because  the  Ameri- 
can framers  created  institutional  arrange- 
ments that  guarded  against  the  absolutiza- 
tion  of  state  power.  What  was  not  explicitly 
granted  to  the  government  remained  the 
prerogative  of  the  people.  Rights  of  con- 
science, speech,  and  assembly  were  (institu- 
tionally protected.  Here  we  see  James  Madi- 
son's wise  understanding  that  a  new  repub- 
lic was  needed,  not  because  we  were  angels, 
but  precisely  because  we  were  (and  are)  sin- 
ners. The  American  revolution  was  (and  is) 
a  realistic  one.   Its  recognition  of  human 


possibilities  and  human  limitations  is  thor- 
oughly congruent  with  Catholic  understand- 
ings and  intuitions 


54.  Over  the  past  the  two  centuries.  Amer- 
icans have  developed  within  this  constitu- 
tional framework  a  tripartite  arrangement 
which  has  interesting  parallels  to  the  struc- 
ture of  modem  society  analyzed  by  the 
Second  Vatican  Council's  "Pastoral  Consti- 
tution on  the  Church  in  the  Modem 
World."  ((jraudtum  et  Spes]  A  democratic 
polity,  a  market-oriented  economy,  and  a 
pluralistic  culture  work  together  through  a 
series  of  checks  and  balances.  The  polity 
and  the  culture  have  disciplined  the  econo- 
my; the  economy  has  provided  the  where- 
withal for  both  cultural  and  political  life. 
But  the  culture— complex,  pluralistic,  and 
multi-institutional- remains  most  impor- 
tant. As  the  Second  Vatican  Council  teach- 
es. '"It  is  a  fact  bearing  on  the  very  person 
of  man  that  he  can  come  to  an  authentic 
and  full  humanity  only  through  culture.  .  . 
[Thus]  culture  must  be  made  to  bear  on  the 
integral  perfection  of  the  human  person, 
and  on  the  good  of  the  conununity  and  the 
whole  of  society.  Therefore  the  human 
spirit  must  be  cultivated  in  such  a  way  that 
there  results  a  growth  in  its  ability  to 
wonder,  to  understand,  to  contemplate,  to 
make  personal  judgments,  and  to  develop  a 
religious,  moral,  and  social  sense."  IGau- 
dium et  Spes  S3,  59]  The  integrity  of  our 
moral  culture  is  the  essential  condition  for 
the  continued  development  of  the  American 
experiment  according  to  the  standard  of  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all. 

LV 

55.  Therefore  the  fundamental  issue  for 
the  American  third  century  is  roman.  or 
what  the  Council  Fathers  called  ""interior 
liberty."  IGaudium  et  Spes  58]  The  institu- 
tional arrangements  of  the  founders  and 
framers  will  decay  unless  civic  virtue  is  nur- 
tured and  celebrated.  This  is  true  of  the 
polity,  as  the  scandals  of  the  last  twenty 
years  have  shown;  without  civic  virtue, 
democratic  politics  become  vicious  and  de- 
structive. It  is  true  of  the  economy,  as 
recent  corruptions  have  demonstrated 
again;  an  economy  such  as  ours,  based  on 
countless  free  associations,  requires  virtuous 
as  well  as  entrepreneurial  spirits.  And  can 
we  seriously  expect  that  the  sacrifices  and 
mutuality  needed  to  sustain  a  democratic 
republic  will  be  forthcoming  if  our  moral 
culture  continues  to  teach  that  freedom  is 
license  rather  than  responsibility?  Prom 
John  Winthrop  to  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  great  American  leaders  have  taught  the 
importance  of  public  virtue  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  American  experiment.  That  teaching 
was  true  In  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony;  it 
was  true  in  1776;  it  was  true  in  the  Civil 
War;  it  was  true  at  Selma  in  1965.  It  re- 
mains true  today. 

LVl 

56.  This  question  of  character  suggests  a 
distinction  worth  pondering  as  we  enter  the 
third  century  of  our  common  life  under  the 
Constitution:  the  American  experiment  re- 
quires a  civic  conununity  built  on  covenan- 
tal.   as   well   as   contractual,    relationships. 

"Contract"  is  formal,  legal,  rational;  it  in- 
volves an  obligation  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
but  not  beyond.  The  civic  community  of 
American  democracy  rests  on  a  richer,  more 
complex  concept  and  experience.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Lutheran  pastor  and  theologian, 
Richard  John  Neuhas,  put  it  ten  years  ago. 


"A  convenant  is  a  very  troublesome  thing. 
It  consists  in  promise  making  and  promise 
keeping  and,  things  being  as  they  are,  prom- 
ise breaking.  Contract  theories  of  social 
order  .  .  .  are  ever  so  much  more  pleasant  to 
contemplate.  They  are  presumably  con- 
structed upon  constants  in  the  human  con- 
dition; constants  rationally  ordered  and  se- 
cured by  law  and  habit.  S(x:ial  contracts 
appeal  to  the  romantic  as  well  as  to  the 
business  and  technological  mind.  The 
answer  to  social  ills  lies  in  striking  more  ra- 
tional deals  according  to  the  logic  of  en- 
lightened self-interest,  or.  for  the  engineers 
among  lis.  in  fixing  up  the  machinery  of 
social  interaction.  Covenant,  on  the  other 
hand,  invokes  the  metaphors  of  adventure, 
pilgrimage,  and  vulnerability  to  the  un- 
knowTi." 

Thus  a  genuine  civic  community,  as  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  taught  700  years  ago,  re- 
quires that  its  citizens  nurture  the  virtue  of 
caritas.  of  mutual  charity,  beyond  the  strict 
demands  of  justice. 

LVII 

57.  A  civic  community  built  on  covenantal 
relationships  is  also  a  conununity  with  a 
transcendent  reference  point.  It  lives  its  life 
toward  and  against  a  transcendent  horizon. 
That  palpable  sense  of  the  transcendent 
reaches  back  throughout  the  history  of  the 
American  experiment.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  makes  explicit  appeal  to  God. 
as  the  origin  and  ultimate  protector  of 
rights.  Lincoln's  extraordinary  Second  Inau- 
gural Address  and  Dr.  King's  "I  Have  a 
Dream"  speech  (fittingly  enough  delivered 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial)  illustrate  this  clas- 
sic American  intuition  that  our  democratic 
experiment  stands  under  transcendent  judg- 
ment. 

LVIII 

58.  But  to  stand  under  judgment  also 
means  to  be  caught  up  in  God's  purposes. 
Here.  then,  we  are  back  to  the  affirmation 
of  the  bishops  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in  1884. 
Perhaps  we  can  say.  now.  that  our  conscien- 
tious affirmation  of  the  American  experi- 
ment is  always  provisional.  For  so  long  as  we 
remain  an  experiment  in  civic  virtue,  for 
just  so  long  (and  no  longer)  will  the  experi- 
ment help  to  advance  the  possibilities  of  lib- 
erty, justice,  and  peace  that  God  the  creator 
intended  for  all  his  children  in  this  world. 


Themes  for  the  renevoal  of  the  experiment 

59.  As  we  open  the  third  century  of  our 
common  life  under  the  Consititution,  per- 
haps we  can  understand  more  clearly  that 
what  America  requires  today  is  a  renewal  of 
civic  virtue.  In  this  way.  our  celebration  of 
the  Constitution  will  become  more  than  the 
commemoration  of  a  remarkable  piece  of 
political  craftsmanship.  It  will  become  a 
genuine  re-conunitment  to  the  goals  of  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all.  I  would  suggest 
three  themes  for  this  renewal  and  rededica- 
tion  of  the  American  experiment. 

LX 

60.  First,  we  must  re-commit  ourselves  to 
the  true  Christiai.  concept  of  freedom, 
which  Lord  Acton  articulated  so  well  in  the 
19  century:  freedom,  wrote  Acton,  is  ""not 
the  power  of  doing  what  we  like,  but  the 
right  of  being  able  to  do  what  we  ought." 
True  freedom  is  freedom  for  worship,  for 
service  to  others,  for  the  enjoyment  of  cul- 
ture and  the  development  of  the  human 
spirit;  true  freedom  is.  ultimately,  freedom 
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for  God,  the  Whence  and  the  Whither  of 
our  lives. 

ua 

61.  How  do  we  discern  the  "oughts" 
toward  which  we  should  live  our  freedom? 
We  diacem  them  by  reflection  on  the  civic 
implications  of  belief  in  a  transcendent  God. 
The  Catholic  community  in  the  United 
States  claims  no  monopoly  of  moral  insight 
as  we  seek  to  help  buUd  a  civic  community 
of  virtue.  The  American  third  century  needs 
a  new  ecumenism  in  which  believing  people 
reflect  together  on  the  public  "oughts"  that 
they  derive  from  their  deepest  religious 
oommitments.  Catholics  should  not  be 
found  wanting  in  that  important  public  con- 
venatioii. 

uai 

62.  We  also  diacem  the  "oughts"  of  our 
lives  by  reason.  Morality,  whether  public  or 
private,  is  always  a  matter  of  intelligence. 
according  to  Catholic  understandings. 
Public  moral  argument  in  America  today  is 
often  intellectually  flabby.  Our  standards 
(or  debate  have  become  so  debased  that,  as 
the  philosopher  Alasdair  Maclntyre  has  put 
it,  we  can  no  longer  tell  each  other  what  we 
ought  to  do:  we  can  only  say,  "I'd  prefer  if 
you'd  do  such-and-so."  And  thus  morality  is 
perceived  tis  merely  a  function  of  emotion 
and  will,  rather  than  a  reflection  of  human 
reason  and  its  capacity,  under  grace,  to 
order  our  common  life  in  a  measure  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  Absent  a  living  sense  of 
the  connection  between  reason  and  morali- 
ty, public  moral  argument  degenerates  into 
petty  name  calling  and  mutual  excommuni- 
cations from  the  civic  community. 


63.  Thus  the  American  third  century  re- 
quires a  re-commitment  to  the  idea  that  the 
"oughts"  of  our  common  life  will  be  dis- 
cerned through  a  disciplined,  civil,  and 
public  argument.  We  have  not  had  such  ar- 
gtunents  in  America  since  the  early  1960s 
and  the  great  civil  rights  revolution.  In- 
stead, we  have  had  cacophony.  We  shout 
past  each  other.  In  such  circumstances  we 
cannot  even  define  our  disagreements,  for 
"disagreement"  implies  some  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  points  of  reference  for 
debate.  This  is  what  we  have  largely  lost  in 
America  these  past  twenty  years.  This  is 
what  we  must  regain  if  we  are  to  rediscover 
ourselves  as  a  community  of  civil  virtue. 

LXIV 

64.  The  debasement  of  the  concept  of  free- 
dom, and  the  parallel  collapse  of  our  capac- 
ity for  public  moral  argument,  are  graphi- 
cally and  tragically  illustrated  in  the  debate 
over  abortion.  Those  who  champion  t'.ie  Su- 
preme Court's  1973  decision  in  Roe  v.  Wade 
often  appeal  to  the  American  commitment 
to  liberty  ("choice")  and  to  the  liberal  in- 
stincts of  our  people.  In  fact,  though,  what 
Roe  V.  Wade  represented  was  not  a  triumph 
for  liberality,  but  its  radical  construction. 

LXV 

65.  Ever  since  the  Pounding,  the  American 
experiment  has  been  a  story  of  the  expan- 
sion of  freedom,  the  wider  inclusiveness  of 
the  community  of  protection,  and  the 
broadening  of  the  boundaries  within  which 
we  number  those  for  whom  we  accept  a 
common  responsibility.  We  fought  a  civil 
war,  in  part,  over  this  issue.  We  adopted  a 
more  and  more  inclusive  suffrage,  generous- 
ly funded  social  security,  and  made  our 
streets  and  buildings  accessible  to  the 
handicapped,  all  in  the  name  of  an  expand- 
ing community  of  mutual  responsibility. 


66.  And  then  there  was  Roe  v.  Wader,  the 
first  break  in  this  pattern  of  enlarging  the 
community  of  mutual  protection.  Suddenly, 
by  Judicial  fiat,  an  entire  class  of  human 
beings— the  unborn— was  ruled  outside  the 
boundaries  of  our  common  concern.  Roe  v. 
Wade  was  thus  a  profoundly  reactionary  de- 
cision, not  a  liberal  one.  Unless,  that  is,  one 
confuses  true  freedom  with  license.  And 
thus  the  confusion  over  the  very  terms  of 
the  abortion  debate  illustrates  our  profound 
civic  need  for  a  revivified  public  moral  dis- 
course aimed  at  nurturing  true  freedom:  a 
freedom  that  will  seek  to  enlarge,  once 
a^iin,  the  community  of  the  commonly  pro- 
tected. 

LZVII 

67.  In  addition  to  reclaiming  this  deeper 
understanding  of  freedom  in  the  American 
third  century,  we  must  reconceive  the  rela- 
tionship between  individual  liberty  and  the 
common  good.  Here,  too.  our  task  of  recon- 
ception  involves  reclaiming  and  extending 
classic  concepts. 

LXVIII 

68.  The  great  modem  Catholic  political 
philosopher,  Jacques  Maritain,  taught  that 
we  could  not  understand  the  "common 
good"  unless  we  understood  the  concept  of 
person.  Person  is  a  richer  concept  than  "in- 
dividual." Individuality  refers  to  the  materi- 
al dimension  of  things.  In  a  completely  ma- 
terial world,  the  "common  good"  would 
simply  be  the  sum  of  individual  goods,  or 
"the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number." 
This  can  easily  lead  to  the  notion  that  the 
whole  takes  precedence  over  the  parts.  This 
is  what  George  Orwell  satirized  in  Animal 
Farm:  the  abandonment  of  liberty  in  the 
name  of  liberty  for  the  sake  of  a  false 
notion  of  the  "common  good"  that  was  ulti- 
mately rooted  in  a  false  notion  of  "individ- 
uality." 

LXIX 

69.  Persons,  according  to  Maritain.  are 
more  than  individuals.  As  "individuality"  re- 
flects the  material  side  of  things,  "person- 
hood"  reflects  our  human  capacities  of  in- 
tellect and  will.  To  be  a  person  means  to  be 
able  to  think  and  judge,  to  inquire  and  to 
choose.  A  person  is  an  individual  who  is 
both  free  and  responsible.  According  to  St. 
Thomas,  it  is  precisely  in  our  insights  and 
our  judgments,  our  inquiring  and  our  choos- 
ing, that  we  are  the  image  of  God.  The  ulti- 
mate good  of  persons,  therefore,  is  to  be 
united  with  God:  directly,  'face  to  face."  as 
St.  Paul  puts  it  \.l  Corinthians  13. 12].  in  the 
light  and  love  of  the  Trinity. 


TO.  Analogously.  )u-tt'  and  noM  in  this 
world,  the  common  good  of  p«»rsons  it  to  live 
in  as  close  an  approximation  of  this  ulti- 
mate unity  as  is  possible  for  sinful  human 
beings.  Thus  the  common  good  not  only  in- 
volves our  individual  choices  of  the  good:  it 
involves  institutions.  We  have  reflected  ear- 
lier on  the  large  institutions  of  polity,  cul- 
ture, and  society  in  America,  here.  I  wish  to 
reflect  briefly  on  two  other  institutions  that 
are  Intimately  involved  with  our  pursuit  of 
the  common  good:  the  family,  and  the  work- 
place. 

UCXI 

71.  A  life  of  marital  commitment  and 
family  conununity  is  a  life  of  testing  in  the 
virtue  of  true  freedom.  That  is  why  Scrip- 
ture speaks  of  the  love  of  Christ  for  the 
Church  as  analogous  to  the  love  of  husband 
and  wife;  that  is  why  St.  John  Chrysostom 
spoke  of  the  famUy  as  the  ecclesiola,  the 


"little  Church."  Those  who  remain  faithful 
to  the  vowed  life  of  marriage  know  the 
truth  and  the  beauty  of  the  hymn  attrib- 
uted to  St.  Francis  of  Assist,  that  "it  is  in 
giving  that  we  receive,  in  pardoning  that  we 
are  pardoned."  Marriage  teaches  us  by  expe- 
rience that  true  freedom  is  a  gift  to  be  lived 
in  service  to  others.  Conversely,  marital 
breakdowns  are  often  tragic  examples  of  the 
erosion  of  true  freedom:  the  covenant  com- 
munity of  married  love  is  replaced  by  a 
strictly  contractual  understanding  of  mar- 
riage. 

And  thus  one  key  to  the  renewal  of  mar- 
ried life  today  involves  a  re-dlscovery  of  the 
mystery  of  persons  within  marriage.  This 
means  a  re-discovery  of  the  covenental  char- 
acter of  the  marriage  commitment.  Mar- 
riage conceived  or  lived  as  a  mere  legal  con- 
tract between  individuals  rests  on  the  thin- 
nest and  most  fragile  of  bondings.  Such  a 
concept  of  marriage  will  involve  a  mechani- 
cal understanding  of  the  "common  good"  of 
the  partners.  Marriage  as  a  covenant  of  life 
and  love  between  persons  is  an  entry  into 
that  community  of  creative  fidelity  that  Is 
the  inner  life  of  God  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here,  the  relationship 
between  a  faithful  husband  and  wife,  the 
common  good  of  their  family,  and  the 
common  good  of  the  society  in  which  they 
live  and  work  will  be  experienced  for  the 
ever-surprising  mystery  that  it  is. 

UtXII 

72.  The  moral  renewal  of  the  workplace 
will  be  another  crucial  test  of  the  American 
third  century.  "The  culture  which  our  age 
awaits  will  be  marked  by  the  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  human  work,  which 
appears  in  all  its  nobility  and  fruitfulness  in 
the  light  of  the  mysteries  of  creation  and  re- 
demption." [Instruction  on  Christian  Free- 
dom and  Liberation  p.  821  Given  the  im- 
mense size,  power,  and  energy  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  our  workplace  will  inevitably 
set  an  important  model  for  the  world.  How 
can  we  insure  that  the  model  we  set  is 
formed  by  our  moral,  as  well  as  entrepre- 
neurial and  technological,  imagination? 

LXXIII 

73.  Ideas,  as  ever,  have  consequences.  The 
moral  renewal  of  the  American  workplace 
must  begin  with  a  reconception  of  work 
itself.  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  taught, 
God's  injunction  in  the  Garden,  that  man 
would  henceforth  eat  "in  the  sweat  of  your 
face"  [Genesis  J./ 91.  does  not  exhaust  the 
moral  meaning  of  work.  In  fact,  the  Pope  in- 
sists, "work  is  a  good  thing  for  man.  .  .  It  is 
not  only  good  in  the  sense  that  it  is  useful 
or  something  to  enjoy:  it  is  also  good  as 
being  something  worthy,  that  is  to  say.  as 
something  that  corresponds  to  man's  digni- 
ty, that  expresses  his  dignity  and  increases 
it.  .  .  Work  is  a  good  thing  for  man— a  good 
thing  for  his  humanity— because  through 
work  man  not  only  transforms  nature, 
adapting  it  to  his  own  needs,  but  he  also 
achieves  fulfillment  as  a  human  being  and 
indeed  in  a  sense  becomes  'more  a  human 
being.'  "  ILaborem  Exercens  91 

LXXIV 

74.  Such  a  vision  of  the  moral  integrity 
and  dignity  of  work  poses  points  for  reflec- 
tion for  everyone  involved  in  the  complex 
American  economy.  The  entrepreneur  who 
creates  hundreds  of  new  jobs  is  performing 
a  morally  good  act:  he  or  she  is  giving  fellow 
human  beings  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  capacity  for  honest  work.  Workers 
who  perform  their  duties  conscientiously 
and  well,  and  trade  unions  which  bargain  in 


good  faith  for  the  rights  of  workers,  are  also 
moral  agents,  contributing  to  the  integrity 
of  the  workplace.  Americans  have  long  un- 
derstood that  labor  and  management  are 
Interdependent.  It  has  been  one  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  second  American  century  that 
our  country  resolved  many  of  the  profound 
class  antagonisms  that  still  infect  some  Eu- 
ropean societies.  The  Church  in  the  United 
States  was  an  important  factor  in  that 
happy  resolution.  But  in  an  economy  as  vi- 
brant and  evolutionary  as  our  own,  the  situ- 
ation is  never  static,  and  the  achievements 
of  one  generation  can  never  be  taken  for 
granted  in  the  next. 

utxv 

75.  Many  commentators  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  American  bishops'  call 
for  a  new  American  experiment,  an  econom- 
ic "partnership  for  the  public  good"  which 
would  involve  steps  to  'expand  economic 
participation,  broaden  the  sharing  of  eco- 
nomic power,  and  make  economic  decisions 
more  accoimtable  to  the  common  good." 
I  Economic  Justice  for  All,  p.  297]  Without 
prejudging  the  merits  or  deficiencies  of  the 
wide  variety  of  concrete  proposals  that 
could  fit  under  the  bishops'  rubric,  several 
things  do  seem  clear.  One,  the  workplace  is 
at  its  best,  in  both  moral  and  economic 
terms,  when  labor  and  management  see 
their  efforts  as  a  common  endeavor.  Many 
of  the  most  impressive  success  stories  in 
modem  American  industry  involve  compa- 
nies that  have  made  their  employees  part- 
ners and  fellow  risk-takers  from  the  outset. 
Situations  in  which  workers  and  managers 
are  chronically  hostile  toward  one  another 
are  not  viable  morally  or  economically.  Sec- 
ondly, the  rapidly  changing  nature  of  the 
global  economy  will  require  more,  not  less, 
worker/management  cooperation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  economy.  And 
none  of  this  seems  likely  to  happen  unless 
both  workers  and  managers  come  to  under- 
stand what  the  Holy  Father  has  called  "the 
primacy  of  man  in  the  production  process, 
the  primacy  of  man  over  things."  ILaborem 
Exercens  121  Modem  American  experience 
suggests  that  this  vision,  which  expands  the 
sphere  of  freedom  and  mutual  responsibility 
in  the  workplace,  can  contribute  to  econom- 
ic crativlty,  even  as  it  remains  a  moral  im- 
perative. 

I  LXXVI 

76.  As  the  Synod  of  Bishops  gathers  to 
consider  the  Christian  vocation  of  the  laity 
this  Fall,  we  can,  in  reflecting  on  the  renew- 
al of  the  American  workplace,  understand 
with  the  Second  Vatican  Council  that  work- 
ers, farmers,  and  professionals,  entrepre- 
neurs and  managers,  must  all  ".  .  .  learn  the 
deepest  meaning  and  value  of  all  creation, 
and  how  to  relate  it  to  the  praise  of  God. 
They  must  assist  one  another  to  lead  holier 
lives  even  in  their  daily  occupations.  In  this 
way  the  world  is  permeated  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  more  effectively  achieves  its  pur- 
pose In  Justice,  charity,  and  peace."  ILumen 
Gentium  361  This  is  not  a  pious  after- 
thought amidst  the  urgencies  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. It  is  an  important  dimension  of 
the  functioning  of  the  marketplace  itself. 

LXXVII 

77.  Finally,  the  American  third  century 
will  involve  a  testing  of  our  ability  to  sict 
wisely  in  the  world  for  peace,  freedom,  and 
justice.  Americans  have  traditionally  been  a 
people  discontent  with  the  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  international  leadership. 
That  discontent  is  an  indulgence  we  can  no 
longer  afford.  While  America  cannot  unilat- 
erally determine  the  course  of  peace,  securi- 


ty, freedom,  and  Justice  in  the  world,  the 
role  played  by  the  world's  principal  demo- 
cratic power  will  have  much  to  do  with  the 
course  of  history. 

LXXVIII 

78.  The  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution, 
the  instrument  by  which  we  have  ordered 
our  liberties  so  that  they  serve  the  common 
good,  affords  a  unique  angle  of  vision  on 
America's  world  responsibilities.  In  a  1963 
reflection  on  Pope  John  XXIII's  great  en- 
cyclical Pacem  in  Terris.  John  Courtney 
Murray  observed  that  the  pope's  "...  acute 
sense  of  the  basic  need  of  the  age  is  evident 
in  the  world  that  is  so  often  repeated  in  the 
encyclical  and  that  sets  its  basic  theme.  I 
mean  the  word  order.'  This  does  seem  to  be 
the  contemporary  issue.  The  process  of  or- 
dering and  organizing  the  world  is  at  the 
moment  going  forward.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  we  shall  have  order  in  the  world; 
the  contemporary  condition  of  chaos  has 
become  intolerable  on  the  worldwide  scale 
.  .  .  The  question  is.  then,  on  what  princi- 
ples is  the  world  going  to  be  ordered?"  As 
we  read  the  daily  papers,  the  truth  of  Pope 
John's,  and  Murray's  observation  is  made 
ever  more  clear  and  usually  in  a  tragic  or 
threatening  way. 

UCXIX 

79.  The  American  people  bring  to  this  cen- 
tral world  problem  their  own  experience- 
imperfect,  to  be  sure— of  building  communi- 
ty amidst  plurality.  We  bring  the  experi- 
ence, not  merely  the  theory,  of  law  and  poli- 
tics as  nonviolent  means  of  resolving  con- 
flict. We  demonstrate  in  our  national  life 
that  political  community  can  be  sustained 
and  developed  among  peoples  of  every  race 
and  creed.  We  illustrate,  in  short,  that  the 
classic  Catholic  understanding  of  peace  as 
"the  tranquillity  of  order"  (in  St.  Augus- 
tine's famous  phrase),  today  involves  demo- 
cratic political  community.  Americans  in- 
stinctively known  the  truth  of  the  teaching 
of  John  Paul  II  when  he  writes  that  "Respect 
for  .  .  .  human  rights  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental condition  for  peace  in  the  modem 
world:  peace  both  within  individual  countries 
and  societies  and  in  international  relations." 
ILatmrem  Exercens  1S1 

LXXX 

80.  I  am  not  a  specialist  in  foreign  policy, 
nor  is  it  the  business  of  the  Church  to 
devise  foreign  policy  for  the  United  States. 
But  it  is  the  Church's  right  and  duty  to 
insist  that  all  political  decisions,  be  they  do- 
mestic or  foreign  in  impact,  have  an  irreduc- 
ible moral  component.  Political  reasoning  is 
moral  reasoning,  according  to  the  classic 
tradition  of  the  West.  And  thus  I  suggest  a 
moral  focus  for  America's  action  in  the 
world:  we  must  be  a  leader  for  ordered  liber- 
ty, in  and  among  nations.  Where  democrats 
struggle  to  replace  tyrants  of  either  the  tra- 
ditional or  modem  totalitarian  stripe,  there 
America's  support  should  be  felt.  Where  na- 
tions work  to  resolve  their  differences 
through  the  democratic  processes  of  negoti- 
ation, arbitration,  law,  and  political  persua- 
sion, there  Americas  support  should  be  felt 
as  well.  That  support  can  be  expressed 
through  various  means,  and  the  calculus  in- 
volved In  the  morality  of  means  is  complex 
indeed.  But  about  ends  we  should  be  clear. 
One  evidence  that  humanity  is  not  meant 
for  Hobesian  brutishness,  for  a  "war  of  all 
against  all,"  is  our  own  national  experience. 
The  American  people  have  shown  that  con- 
flict need  not  lead  to  mass  violence,  when 
democratic  law  and  politics  provide  credible 
alternatives  for  resolving  conflict.  Here  is 
one  expression  of  what  Pope  John  Paul  II 


called  for  his  1982  address  at  Hiroshima:  a 
"major  step  forward  in  clviUzation  and 
wisdom."  The  Holy  Father,  preaching  at 
Hiroshima,  knew  the  full  and  terrible 
danger  posed  by  nuclear  weapons.  But  he 
also  taught  us  that  a  transcendent  hope,  not 
secular  survivalism,  is  the  key  to  facing  both 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war  and  the  threat  of 
totalitarian  tyranny  in  a  world  striving  to 
make  the  painful  transition  from  anarchy 
to  community.  Peace  and  freedom,  in  the 
classic  Catholic  heritage  and  in  the  cateche- 
sis  of  John  Paul  II,  go  together. 

In  its  third  century,  then,  let  America 
bear  witness  for  ordered  lit>erty  in  the 
world.  Here  is  where  the  American  experi- 
ence. American  interests,  and  American  pur- 
pose coincide.  Here,  too,  is  where,  as  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  taught,  the  minis- 
try of  the  laity  in  the  world  is  exercised.  As 
the  Council  fathers  wrote.  "On  the  national 
and  international  planes  the  field  of  the 
apostolate  is  vast;  and  it  is  there  that  the 
laity  more  than  others  are  the  channels  of 
Christian  wisdom."  lApostolicam  Actuosita- 
tem  141  Let  there  be,  then,  vigorous  and 
wise  lay  Catholic  leadership  in  the  insepani: 
ble  causes  of  peace,  freedom,  and  Justice  in 
and  among  nations. 

LXXXI  BARTHOLDI'S  STATITE 

81.  Two  temptations  lie  before  us,  in  this 
time  of  bicentennials  and  at  the  centennial 
of  our  archdiocese.  We  may  be  tempted  to 
defy  the  policy,  so  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  identified  with  America,  Its  doings  and  its 
destiny.  Or  we  may  be  tempted  to  radically 
devalue  the  rwlicy.  so  that  our  political  com- 
munity is  understood  in  purely  mechanical 
and  utilitarian  terms,  with  no  relationship 
to  virtue.  Catholic  teaching  rejects  both  of 
these  temptations. 

LXXXII 

82.  Catholic  realism,  in  the  Augtistinian 
tradition,  teaches  us  not  to  identify  God's 
purposes  completely  with  any  of  the  works 
of  our  hands.  We  are  sinners  and  we  will 
fail,  time  and  again,  to  discern  the  "oughts" 
in  our  lives  and  to  act  on  them.  Moreover, 
Ca.holic  realism  teaches  us  th&t  this  is  a 
contingent  world,  in  which  even  good  inten- 
tioas  may  produce  unexpected  and  evil  re- 
sults. We  live  and  are  saved  by  grace  and 
mercy  alone. 

LXXXIII 

83.  Catholic  idealism,  in  the  tradition  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  teaches  a  complemen- 
tary theme:  we  are  to  discern,  in  our  flawed 
and  unfinished  American  experiment,  hints 
and  traces  of  the  direction  for  humanity 
that  God  intended  in  creation  and  in 
Christ's  redemption.  We  are  to  discern,  in 
other  words,  that  true  freedom  which,  prop- 
erly understood  and  exercised,  leads  us 
always  to  its  Author,  the  God  Who  in  His 
holy  freedom  brings  us  and  our  communi- 
ties into  being,  redeems  us  by  His  Son,  and 
sustains  us  in  His  Spirit,  until  all  are  one  in 
Him. 

LXXXIV 

84.  In  the  summer  of  1986  we  celebrated 
the  rededication  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  It 
was  a  typically  American  celebration, 
mixing  garishness  and  civic  piety.  The  Hol- 
lywood/Broadway part  of  the  celebration 
may  have  gotten  in  the  way  of  reflecting  on 
the  truths  of  the  Statue's  remarkable  archi- 
tecture. For  F.A.  Bartholdi  captured,  in 
metal  and  stone,  a  heroic  metaphor  of  true 
liberty:  a  woman,  not  a  warrior;  purposeful, 
disciplined,  serious,  but  quietly  confident 
and  unafraid;  bravely  holding  out  the  torch 
of  freedom  while  carrying,   in   her  other 
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hand,  the  necessary  tablet  of  law.  The  torch 
of  the  human  spirit  challenges  darkness  and 
tyranny.  The  tablet  of  the  law  reminds  us 
that  liberty  debased  into  license  is  but  an- 
other form  of  slavery,  while  true  freedom  is 
always  at  and  for  the  sendee  of  others  in  a 
community  of  virtue  and  character. 

LXXXV 

85.  This  has  been,  at  its  best,  the  Ameri- 
can experience  of  ordered  liberty.  We  have 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  standards  set  by  our 
Founders,  as  did  they.  And  yet  we  lutow,  as 
they  also  did.  that  we  have  failed.  In  that 
knowing,  we  re-affirm  those  standards  and 
recommit  ourselves  to  the  community  of 
civic  virtue.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  reminds 
us  that  the  task  of  buUding  true  freedom  is 
never  completed.  As  we  enter  the  third  cen- 
tury of  our  Constitution,  as  we  enter  our 
third  century  as  churches  in  mature  com- 
munion with  the  Holy  See.  and  as  we  enter 
our  second  century  as  the  Church  of 
Denver,  may  we  each  contribute  to  the 
building  of  the  public  community  of  virtue 
without  which  there  cannot  be  liberty  and 
Justice  for  any,  much  less  all.  Along  that 
path  lies  the  true  renewal  of  the  American 
experiment  and  the  deepening  renewal  of 
the  Church  In  the  United  States. 

J.  Francis  STAfTORD. 
Archbishop  of  Denver, 
Feaat  of  the  Ascention,  May  28,  1987. 


SECTION  201:  A  TOOL  OP  FREE 
TRADE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  recently  about  Senator 
Packwood's  proposed  amendment  to 
the  trade  bill.  Its  supporters  hail  it  as 
the  replacement  of  the  "national  eco- 
nomic interest"  into  S.  1420. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  explain  while  that  seems  a  laudable 
goal,  the  Packwood  amendment  is  a 
flawed  provision. 

First,  to  put  this  debate  into  the 
proper  perspective,  we  should  look 
back  to  the  legislative  history  behind 
the  "escape  clause"  in  American  trade 
law. 

This  passage  is  taken  from  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
Overview  and  Compilation  of  Trade 
Statutes:  "Prom  the  outset  of  the 
trade  agreements  program  in  1934, 
U.S.  policy  of  seeking  liberalization  of 
trade  barriers  has  been  accompanied 
by  the  recognition  that  difficult  eco- 
nomic adjustment  problems  could 
result  for  particular  sectors  of  the 
economy  and  that  the  possibility  of  se- 
rious injury  to  domestic  industries  by 
increased  import  competition  should 
be  minimized." 

The  original  intention  of  this  provi- 
sion is  crystal  clear:  The  escape  clause 
is  central  to  our  national  policy  of  free 
trade,  not  an  antithesis  to  it.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  gains  made  over  the 
last  50  years  of  open  markets,  we  must 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  function 
of  our  "escape  clause." 

Second,  we  must  cut  through  the 
rhetoric  and  look  at  the  specific  lan- 
guage in  the  Packwood  amendment. 
This  amendment  would  delete  2(B)  of 


section  204  of  S.  490  as  reported  out  of 
committee,  and  replace  it  with  this: 

"(2)  not  be  in  the  national  economic 
interest  of  the  U.S.,  taking  into  ac- 
count such  factors  as: 

"(A)  the  effect  on  any  domestic  in- 
dustry that  consumes  a  product  of  the 
petitioner: 

"(B)  the  effect  on  consumers  in  gen- 
eral; 

"(C)  the  effect  of  potential  retalia- 
tion on  U.S.  agricultural  and  other  ex- 
ports." 

The  Senator's  amendment  goes  on  to 
describe  certain  nontariff,  nonquota 
measures  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  impose  if  he  did  indeed 
refuse  such  relief. 

The  portion  of  this  amendment  that 
gives  me  the  most  trouble  is  2(B)— the 
effect  of  import  relief  on  "consumers 
in  general." 

I  believe  that  our  trade  policy  oper- 
ates on  two  virtually  undeniable  as- 
sumptions: (a)  that  import  relief  for 
an  industry  will  tend  to  preserve  that 
industry  and  the  workers  therein,  and 
(b)  the  U.S.  consumer  has  to  pay  for 
such  import  relief,  usually  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices  for  the  domestically- 
produced  goods.  These  propositions 
are  inseparable. 

My  difficulty  with  Senator  Pack- 
wood's  amendment  is  that  it  looks 
only  to  cost  implicit  in  the  second  as- 
sumption and  not  to  the  benefits  of 
the  first.  The  President  is  specifically 
directed  to  look  in  one  direction,  that 
is,  the  consumers'  interest.  The  other 
side  of  the  argument  is  left  unexa- 
mined. 

The  Packwood  amendment  does  not 
admit  the  following:  it  is  in  the  nation- 
al economic  interest  to  keep  American 
workers  working  and  not  on  the  unem- 
ployment rolls. 

It  also  does  not  recognize  that  sec- 
tion 201  is  the  exception  to  our  trade 
policy,  not  the  rule.  As  it  stands,  the 
U.S.  market  is  the  most  open  in  the 
world,  and  was  explicitly  designed  that 
way.  Our  trade  policy  was  developed, 
however,  with  the  sage  realization 
that  certain  important  U.S.  industries 
would  be  injured.  Fairness  dictates 
that  these  industries  should  not  carry 
the  full  burden  of  an  open  economy. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  statement  last 
Thursday,  bringing  a  case  before  the 
ITC  is  not  a  simple  matter.  The  Cast 
Metals  Foundation  spent  $300,000  to 
plead  their  case  and  though  their  case 
was  strong,  they  were  denied  relief- 
denied  not  by  the  President,  but  by 
the  ITC.  We  must  realize  that  the  ITC 
does  not  hand  out  affirmative  deci- 
sions like  party  favors— half  of  all 
cases  are  denied. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  overly  restrict- 
ing the  President's  ability  to  shape 
trade  policy.  The  language  in  S.  1420 
still  allows  the  President  sufficient 
leeway  in  deciding  these  cases  to  take 
into  account  those  factors  which 
should    truly    indicate    to    him    that 


import   relief,   while   justified,   would 
not  be  the  correct  course  of  action. 

The  Packwood  amendment  claims  to 
have  the  monopoly  on  the  "national 
economic  interest."  To  the  contrary, 
based  on  the  fundamental  principles 
behind  our  trade  policy,  the  United 
States  would  be  better  served  by  a 
stronger  section  201. 


ALIENS  RECEIVE  PRESIDENT'S 
AWARD 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  and  announce  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  vol- 
unteer wildlife  conservation  of  two 
outstanding  Nevadans,  Wilford  and 
Penny  Allen.  Because  of  its  accom- 
plishments, their  group,  the  Fraterni- 
ty of  the  Desert  Bighorn,  will  be  re- 
cipients of  the  prestigous  President's 
Volunteer  Action  Award. 

This  award  was  established  in  1982 
and  this  is  the  first  time  that  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  its 
recipients.  The  award  is  given  to  lead- 
ing volunteer  groups  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  excellence  and  public  service. 

The  Aliens  have  been  instrumental 
in  guiding  the  fraternity's  construc- 
tion of  21  water  supplies  for  desert 
bighcm  sheep.  The  desert  bighorn 
sheep  is  a  majestic  animal  and  highly 
prized  by  sportsmen.  The  fraternity 
has  raised  over  50.000  dollars'  worth  of 
labor,  materials  and  cash  donations 
which  were  used  in  four  Nevada 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  districts. 
As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  Nevada  is 
one  of  the  few  Western  States  with  a 
thriving  desert  bighorn  population. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  Aliens  for  their  accom- 
plishments, and  their  contributions  to 
Nevada,  our  Nation,  and  wildlife  con- 
servation. They  truly  embody  the  dili- 
gence and  desire  that  this  award  was 
established  to  recognize.* 


POLISH  AMERICAN  HERITAGE 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 135,  designating  October,  1987, 
as  "Polish  American  Heritage  Month," 
passed  unanimously  last  week.  I  intro- 
duced this  important  resolution  with 
my  good  friends  and  colleagues.  Sena- 
tor Alan  Dixon  and  Senator  Donald 
RiEGLE,  and  with  their  help  and  sup- 
port the  many  accomplishments  of 
Polish  Americans  are  recognized  again 
this  year. 

This  is  the  third  year  I  have  intro- 
duced Polish  American  Heritage 
Month— the  3  years  I  have  served  in 
the  Senate— and  I  am  proud  that  it 
has  passed  easily  each  year.  Polish 
Americans  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  education,  government,  the 
arts  and  humanities,  science,  military 
service,     and     athletic     competition. 


Americans  of  Polish  descent  have  not 
only  helped  shape  American  life  and 
worked  hard  to  keep  the  freedoms  we 
hold  so  dear,  but  they  have  continued 
to  support  the  Polish  nation's  struggle 
to  become  free  and  independent. 

All  of  us  in  this  body  acknowledge 
the  numerous  and  diverse  contribu- 
tions made  by  Polish  Americans.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  sharing  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Polish  American  Heritage 
Month  in  October.  1987.* 


THE  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 
HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  558. 
the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless 
Assistance  Act.  by  a  vote  of  65  to  8.  As 
a  conferee  on  H.R.  558.  I  believe  that 
this  conference  agreement  represents 
a  compassionate,  yet  fiscally  responsi- 
ble attempt  to  address  the  needs  of 
homeless  Individuals  and  families.  For 
the  past  6  months  Congress  has  fo- 
cused its  attention  on  the  many  prob- 
lems of  homelessness.  However,  our 
work  is  certainly  not  done.  We  must 
remember  that  the  report  we  adopted 
on  Saturday  will  by  no  means  cure  the 
problem,  but  it  is  an  essential  first 
step  in  addressing  the  issue. 

Any  consideration  of  homelessness 
must  recognize,  first  and  foremost, 
that  it  is  a  terribly  complex  social 
problem.  Its  causes  are  many.  Its  vic- 
tims know  no  age,  race,  or  ethnic 
bounds.  And  its  problems  are  as  di- 
verse as  its  population. 

When  Congress  first  set  out  to  write 
emergency  homeless  legislation,  we 
had  a  dual  objective:  To  provide  imme- 
diate assistance  to  the  homeless,  in 
the  form  of  shelter  and  emergency 
health  care,  and  to  learn  more  about 
the  nature  of  the  problem. 

Some  of  these  immediate  needs  were 
self-evident:  food  and  nutritional  as- 
sistance for  the  homeless,  emergency— 
albeit  inadequate— shelter,  and  acute 
health  care.  Other  needs  were  less  ob- 
vious. We  understood  less  about  these 
needs  because  their  appearance 
marked  a  new  trend:  the  rapid  growth 
in  the  number  of  homeless  families 
with  children. 

Homelessness,  as  we  had  known  it  in 
the  past,  was  a  condition  confined 
largely  to  a  population  which  society 
abandoned  following  deinstitutional- 
ization. Only  infrequently  did,  we  find 
whole  families  without  housing.  And 
when  we  did,  it  was  mainly  a  temp  3- 
rary  situation  resulting  from  eviction 
or  a  wholly  unanticipated  crisis.  In 
1987,  we  see  a  radically  different  pic- 
ture: Families  with  children  now  rep- 
resent the  fastest  growing  segment  of 
the  homeless  population. 

In  and  of  itself,  this  trend  is  cause 
for  great  alarm.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
Congress  and  on  this  administration  to 
examine  why  this  is  so.  Have  Federal 
policies  over  which  we  have  control 


contributed  to  this  turnabout?  We 
know,  for  example,  that  cuts  in  Feder- 
al assistance  for  Low-Income  Housing, 
Food  Stamps,  and  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams are  partially  to  blame.  We 
know,  as  well,  that  urban  development 
has  left  many  of  our  Nation's  cities 
with  precious  little  low-income  hous- 
ing. Clearly,  there  are  other  contribut- 
ing factors  which  deserve  our  inunedi- 
ate  attention. 

As  if  the  life  of  homeless  families 
weren't  hard  enough,  the  majority  of 
them  are  living  with  a  related  prob- 
lem: The  children  in  such  families, 
who  have  no  permanent  address,  may 
also  now  lose  their  right  to  attend 
public  school  as  a  result  of  local  rules 
that  operate  to  deny  public  school 
education  to  children  living  in  shelters 
or  lacking  a  fixed  address.  In  many 
cities  across  the  Nation,  for  example, 
homeless  children  living  inside  a 
school  district  without  a  permanent 
address— in  a  family  shelter  or  tempo- 
rary welfare  hotel— are  not  considered 
residents  of  that  district,  and  are  thus 
not  entitled  to  attend  that  district's 
schools. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
both  report  that  many  homeless 
school-age  children  do  not  regularly 
attend  school.  To  address  this  serious 
problem,  I  offered  a  provision  which 
has  been  included  in  this  homeless  as- 
sistance package.  This  measure  is  de- 
signed to  guarantee  access  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  public  education  to 
all  homeless  children,  regardless  of 
the  lack  of  a  permanent  or  fixed  ad- 
dress. 

States  must  submit  a  plan  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  which  address- 
es issues  of  education  for  homeless 
children.  Grants  will  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  a  formula 
basis  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  for  exemplary  programs. 
Upon  receipt  of  Federal  funding. 
States  are  required  to  designate  a  co- 
ordinator of  education  of  homeless 
children  and  youth. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues Senators  Kennedy  and  Staf- 
ford and  the  other  members  of  the 
conference  committee  for  their  assist- 
ance on  this  provision,  and  for  their 
diligence  on  behalf  of  America's  home- 
less youth. 

As  I  said  upon  introduction,  we 
would  be  foolhardy,  indeed,  to  think 
that  the  measure  we  passed  on  Satur- 
day will  solve  the  tragedy  of  homeless- 
ness. At  best,  we  can  hope  that  the 
programs  and  funding  authorized 
under  this  bill  will  provide  emergen- 
cy—and immediate— relief  to  many  of 
those  homeless  individuals  who  des- 
perately need  a  helping  hand.  But  it  is 
a  step,  one  that  has  been  to  long  de- 
layed at  the  Federal  level.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  President  will  act  quickly  to 
sign  this  important  legislation,  and 
will  sign  into  law  the  supplemental  ap- 


propriations measure— which  contains 
some  of  this  urgently  needed  fimd- 
ing— which  will  soon  be  sent  to  him.* 


DEMOCRATIZATION  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  27,  1C87,  this  body  passed 
Senate  Resolution  241,  expressing  its 
support  for  full  democracy  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  I  think  the  fact  that 
the  vote  was  unanimous  signifies  our 
genuine  concern  for  the  stability  and 
the  future  of  South  Korea,  one  of  our 
strongest  and  closest  allies. 

During  the  Korean  war,  the  United 
States  lost  50,000  soldiers  defending 
democratic  principles.  We  currently 
have  40,000  troops  there  who  are  ac- 
tively sustaining  our  commitment  to 
democratic  freedoms. 

In  spite  of  this  commitment,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  history  of  our  strong 
bond  with  the  Korean  people,  the 
United  States  should  not  dictate 
policy  to  the  Korean  Government  or 
its  citizens.  However,  we  can  and 
should  add  our  voice  to  the  chorus 
that  calls  for  democracy.  In  support- 
ing democracy  we  recognize  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  Americans  that  died  there, 
the  Americans  that  are  serving  there, 
and  to  the  people  of  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  speak 
with  optimism  about  the  prospects  for 
democracy  in  South  Korea.  Yesterday, 
South  Koreas  Democratic  Justice 
Party  Chairman.  Roh  Tae  Woo.  said 
he  thought  the  election  laws  should  be 
changed  to  promote  free  campaigns. 
Mr.  Roh  also  recommended  the  gov- 
ernment make  every  effort  to  protect 
human  rights,  release  political  prison- 
ers, and  guarantee  freedom  of  the 
press.  As  his  party's  designated  succes- 
sor to  President  Chun,  this  may  be  one 
of  the  most  important  developments 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea's  historical 
quest  for  democracy. 

Mr.  Roh  holds  a  pivotal  position  in 
the  future  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  I 
applaud  his  courage  and  understand- 
ing of  the  need  for  compromise.  I  hope 
that  the  opposition  leaders  share  this 
vision  and  will  support  this  stated 
commitment  to  finding  a  solution. 

Mr.  Roh's  support  for  free  elections, 
combined  with  President  Chun's 
agreement  last  week  to  allow  debate 
on  constitutional  change  indicate  the 
influence  and  resolve  of  the  Korean 
people.  I  regret  that  it  has  taken  vio- 
lence in  the  streets  to  signal  the  need 
for  change  to  the  South  Korean  lead- 
ership, but  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
for  meaningful  dialog  that  may  lead  to 
democracy. 

I  approach  these  developments  with 
caution,  for  although  they  represent  a 
desirable  change,  they  were  conceived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  violence.  The 
proof  of  the  ruling  party's  intent  will 
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be  in  its  implementation  of  these  poli- 
cies. 

In  the  past  three  decades.  South 
Korea  has  made  great  gains  in  indus- 
try, business,  and  finance.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  last  3  days  of  events  in 
Korea  mark  the  beginning  of  political 
development  that  will  match  the  eco- 
nomic progress.  The  preservation  of 
the  economic  stability  achieved  by 
those  gains  depends  on  a  popularly 
elected  government.* 


NAUM  MEIMAN 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  I  am  speaking  out  on  behalf  of 
my  friend,  Naum  Meiman.  For  over  10 
years  he  has  been  denied  emigration. 
It  is  time  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant 
Naum  an  exit  visa. 

As  free  individuals,  most  of  us  take 
for  granted  every  day  luxuries  such  as 
a  private  telephone,  freedom  to  prac- 
tice religion,  and  education  for  chil- 
dren. Imagine  that  Naum  for  the  past 
decade  has  not  been  able  to  enjoy  any 
of  these  luxuries  simply  because  he 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Instead,  Naum  has  been 
the  subject  of  religious  persecution 
and  harassment. 

It  is  time  for  the  Soviet  Government 
to  grant  Naum  Meiman  his  freedom 
and  demonstrate  their  desire  for 
better  United  States-Soviet  relations.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to 
allow  Naiun  to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  now  closed. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  come  in  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  the 
prayer,  the  Senate  will  resvune  consid- 
eration of  the  trade  bill.  The  pending 
question  at  that  time  will  be  on  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Wilson  on  which  there  is  a  30-minute 
time  limitation.  A  rollcall  vote  has 
been  ordered  thereon. 

Senators  should  be  here  by  9:30  and 
ready  to  vote.  I  hope  that  they  will 
not  wait  until  9:30  to  leave  their 
homes  because  that  means  that  other 
Senators  who  are  here  on  time  have  to 
wait,  and  we  have  had  enough  of  that 
today,  I  should  think.  I  hope  Senators 
would  be  here  at  9:30  ready  to  answer 
the  roll  and  then  we  could  then  pro- 
ceed with  good  amendments  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  Hope  springs  eter- 
nal. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  I  want  to  get  on  with  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  might  have  a 
few  amendments  tomorrow.  I  might 
have  two  or  three  myself.  I  have  done 


all  the  vote  counting  to  see  where  ev- 
eryone is. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  ready  to 
roll  the  dice. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Ready  to  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
9  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  fiu-ther  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  9  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
10:06  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  July  1.  1987.  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  June  29, 
1987,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987: 
Department  or  State 

Robert  G.  Rich,  Jr..  of  Florida,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Belize. 

National  Institute  op  Bdildinc  Sciences 

Arnold  L.  Steinberg,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences  for  a 
term  expiring  September  7,  1988.  vice  Van 
Norden  Logan,  term  expired. 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God,  we  remember  in  this 
our  prayer  those  to  whom  great  re- 
sponsibility has  been  entrusted.  As 
You  have  pointed  to  the  goals  of  jus- 
tice and  peace,  so  may  the  focus  of  our 
actions  be  to  the  easing  of  tensions 
smd  the  building  of  understanding 
among  all.  May  Your  blessing  be  upon 
each  person  in  this  place  who  earnest- 
ly seeks  to  use  the  gifts  You  have 
given  in  ways  that  honor  You  and 
bring  respect  and  reconciliation  for 
every  person.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  I»ursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I.  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  further  proceedings  were  post- 
poned on  Monday,  June  29,  1987,  in 
the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

On  H.R.  2616,  on  H.R.  2327,  then  on 
H.R.  1504,  and  finally,  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  141.  On  each  of 
those  four  pieces  of  legislation,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  l)een  ordered. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  additional  votes  after  the 
first  such  vote  in  this  series. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  three  bills  we  will  be 
voting  on  under  suspension  of  the  rules  today, 
all  of  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  vet- 
erans. Specifically,  these  bills  are  H.R.  2616, 
the  VA  Health  Care  Amendments  of  1987, 
H.R.  2327,  a  bill  affecting  the  VA  Beneficiary 
Travel  Program,  and  H.R.  1504,  the  Veterans' 
Employment  and  Education  Act  Amendments. 

Before  I  comment  on  these  bills,  I  want  to 
commend  tfie  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Sonny  Montgomery,  for  all 
ttie  work  he  tias  done  in  quickly  moving  these 
bills  through  ttie  committee  arxl  to  ttie  House 
fkxx.  I  also  want  to  commend  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals 
and  Health  Care,  John  Paul  Hammer- 
SCHMiDT,  for  the  contributions  he  has  made 
«Mth  regard  to  the  legislation  before  us  today. 


In  addition,  I  want  to  thank  ttie  ranking 
member  of  tJie  full  committee.  Gerald  Solo- 
k«ON,  for  his  contributions^  In  particular,  he 
shouki  be  recognized  tofymittnnng  H.R.  2327, 
relatng  to  the  VA  Beneidary  Travel  Program, 
as  this  issue  has  causep  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern among  our  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2616  is  a  comprehensive 
health  care  b«ll  which  packages  together  a 
number  of  measures  which  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  quality  of  health  care  services  avail- 
able to  our  veterans. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  proviskjns 
within  the  bill  which  are  designed  to  akJ  in  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  nurses  and  phar- 
macists working  in  the  VA  medical  system.  As 
my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the  shortage  of 
qualified  nurses  and  pharmacists  is  a  problem 
facing  not  only  the  VA  but  the  private  sector 
as  well.  In  providing  premium  pay  for  nurses 
on  Saturdays,  and  by  moving  pharmacists  into 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  for  pay  pur- 
poses, we  take  anottier  step  fonward  in  in- 
creasing the  VA's  ability  to  be  competitive 
with  respect  to  these  important  health  care 
professions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  the  VA  issued 
regulations  which  placed  severe  restrictions 
upon  ttie  travel  allowance  provided  to  quali- 
fied veterans  for  the  travel  expenses  they 
incur  when  traveling  to  VA  medk»l  facilities. 
This  actkxi  has  caused  hardship  for  a  great 
many  veterans  and  goes  against  congression- 
al intent  with  regard  to  this  program. 

H.R.  2327  would  return  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  the  VA  Beneficiary  Travel  Program 
back  to  the  way  it  existed  before  the  new  reg- 
ulations were  issued,  and  thus  ensure  that  the 
veterans  who  have  been  using  this  benefit  will 
again  be  able  to  travel  to  VA  medical  facilities 
without  undue  difficulty.  This  timely  legislation 
is  well  supported  with  256  cosponsors. 

H.R.  1504,  the  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Education  Act  amendments,  extends  for  a 
period  of  3  years  the  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Act.  This  program  has  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  stability  of  many  of 
our  Vietnam-era  and  Korean  war  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  think  that  these  three  bills 
should  be  easily  supported  by  my  colleagues. 
They  are  in  response  to  legitimate  needs  of 
veterans  across  our  country.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  these  important 
pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  will  vote  on  three  important 
pieces  of  legislation  dealing  with  veterans' 
benefits.  The  passage  of  all  three  of  these 
bills  is  necessary  as  part  of  our  Nation's  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  have  made  significant  personal 
sacrifices  to  serve  and  protect  our  society.  If 
we  tnjiy  value  the  fi^eedoms  and  lit)erties  we 
enjoy,  then  we  must  be  unsparing  in  our  sup- 
port of  those  indivkJuals  wtio  have  actually 
fought  to  preserve  these  privileges  for  our 
children  and  us. 


H.R.  2616,  pertaining  to  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health  care  programs,  requires  the  VA 
to  provide  outpatient  care  for  veterans  dis- 
abled in  war,  former  prisoners  of  war,  and 
low-income  veterans.  This  bill  contains  meas- 
ures intended  to  help  recruit  and  retain  the 
very  best  health  care  professionals  for  servtee 
in  our  Nation's  VA  facilities.  As  tfie  hesdth 
care  field  becomes  increasingly  competitive, 
we  must  ensure  tfiat  the  highest  quality  health 
care  is  provided  to  tfiose  wtio  fiave  risked 
tfieir  lives  for  our  Nation. 

H.R.  2327,  pertaining  to  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration beneficiary  travel  benefits,  will  ensure 
that  all  those  eligible  for  VA  health  care  have 
the  means  to  obtain  tfiat  care  when  tfie 
needed  facilities  are  not  located  in  the  Imme- 
diate vicinity.  This  bill  will  ensure  eligibility  of 
certain  individuals  for  compensation  for  travel- 
ing to  VA  medical  facilities.  Tfiose  eligible  in- 
clude veterans  disabled  in  war,  former  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  low-income  veterans.  Too 
many  veterans  in  need  of  health  care  are 
denied  such  care  for  the  simple  reason  that 
VA  health  care  facilities  are  located  too  far 
from  their  homes.  That  any  veteran  should  be 
denied  proper  health  care  solely  because  he 
or  she  is  without  the  means  to  travel  to  VA  fa- 
cilities is  intderabte.  By  providing  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  in  such  a  situation,  H.R.  2327 
would  rectify  this  serious  injustice. 

Finally,  H.R.  1504,  the  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act,  will  extend  for  3  years  this  exti^emely 
successful  program  originally  implemented  in 
1983.  The  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  fias  ef- 
fectively addressed  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  our  Nation's  veterans:  unem- 
ployment and  inadequate  job  training.  In  addi- 
tion to  authorizing  fijnds  for  a  3-year  continu- 
ation of  this  program,  this  t)ill  also  autfiorizes 
a  program  of  employability  training  and  coun- 
seling services.  These  are  designed  to  assist 
veterans  in  finding,  applying  for.  and  success- 
fully participating  in  a  suitable  job  training  pro- 
gram. 

The  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  is  represent- 
ative of  the  type  of  service  whrch,  while  sorely 
needed  by  our  Nation's  veterans,  has  too 
often  t)een  overiooked.  While  adequate  health 
care  is  tfie  tiare  minimum  we  owe  America's 
veterans,  we  must  not  overtook  tfie  economk; 
and  social  causes  for  the  severe  and  continu- 
ing unemployment  among  Vietnam-era  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans.  The  Bureau  of  Lal»r 
Statistrcs,  for  example,  sfiows  that  more  than 
406,000  Vietnam-era  veterans  atone  are  still 
looking  for  work.  This  is  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

The  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  Is  not,  how- 
ever, merely  a  handout  to  tfie  needy.  It  is  a 
program  designed  to  help  veterans  fielp  ttiem- 
setves.  Since  its  inception  in  1983,  this  pro- 
gram has  enat)led  more  than  50,000  veterans 
to  get  off  tfie  unemployment  rolls  and  work  as 
productive  and  self-suffkaent  members  of  so- 
ciety.   By    helping    employers   to   defray   tfie 
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costs  of  hiring  and  training  long-term  unem- 
ptoyed  veterans,  we  can,  ttvough  a  minimum 
initial  investment,  reap  ernxmous  long-term 
benefits  for  botfi  tfie  veterans  involved  and 
society  at  large.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  truly 
cost-effective  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

At  a  time  wtien  our  Nation's  servicemen 
continue  to  be  called  upon  to  risk  their  lives 
abroad,  we  must  fulfill  our  obligation  t>y  serv- 
ing those  wtK>  have  served  us  so  well.  As  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II,  I  am  particularly  cog- 
rfizant  of  ttie  plight  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 
After  ttie  parades  are  over  and  ttie  headlines 
return  to  domestic  corKems,  we  must  remem- 
ber ttiat  America's  veterans  will  continue  to 
deserve  our  support.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  cosponsored  these  Important  pieces  of 
legislation  and  hope  my  colleagues  will  ensure 
ttieir  adoption  today. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

HEALTH-CARE        AMENDMENTS 
OP  1987 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  of  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R. 
2616,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2616,  as  amended, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  417,  nays 
0,  not  voting  16,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  230] 
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Prank 
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Boggs 

Gephardt 

Roemer 

Carr 

Hall  (OH) 
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DeWlne 

HoUoway 

Wise 

Dingell 

Livingston 

WorUey 

Foley 

Man  ton 

Pord(TN) 

MlUer(OH) 

a  1215 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
SHUMWAY  changed  their  votes  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CROCKETT  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  reduce  to  a 
minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  all  the  addi- 
tional motions  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  the  Chair  has  postponed  fur- 
ther proceedings. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

BENEFICIARY      TRAVEL      PRO- 
GRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  of  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R. 
2327. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2327,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  420,  nays 
1,  not  voting  12.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  231] 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

AUins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Slant 

BUbray 


YEAS— 420 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

BorskI 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 


Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
CoUins 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courier 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crane 
Oockett 


Daniel 

Howard 

Dannemeyer 

Hoyer 

Darden 

Hubbard 

Daub 

Huckaby 

Davis  (IL) 

Hughes 

Davis  (MI) 

Hunter 

de  la  Garza 

Hutto 

DeFazio 

Hyde 

DeLay 

Inhofe 

Dellums 

Irelaiid 

Derrick 

Jacobs 

DeWlne 

Jeffords 

Dickinson 

Jenkins 

Dicks 

Johnson  (CT) 

Dingell 

Johnson  (SD) 

DioGuardi 

Jones  (NO 

Dixon 

Jones  (TN) 

Donnelly 

Jontz 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Kanjorski 

Doman  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Dowdy 

Kasich 

Downey 

Kastenmeier 

Drcier 

Kemp 

Duncan 

Kennedy 

Durbin 

Kennelly 

Dwyer 

Kildee 

Dymally 

Kleczka 

Dyson 

Kolbe 

Early 

Kolter 

Eckart 

Kormyu 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kostmayer 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kyi 

Emerson 

LaPalce 

English 

Lagomarsino 

Erdreich 

Lancaster 

Espy 

Lantos 

E^'ans 

LatU 

Pascell 

peach  (lA) 

Pawell 

Leath  (TX) 

Fazio 

Lehman  (CA) 

Feighan 

Lehman  (FL) 

Fields 

Leland 

Pish 

Lent 

Flake 

Levin  (MI) 

Flippo 

Levine  (CA) 

Florlo 

Lewis  (CA) 

FoglietU 

Lewis  (FL) 

Foley 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ford  (MI) 

Lightfoot 

Prank 

Lipinski 

Prenzel 

Uoyd 

Frost 

Lott 

Gallegly 

Lowery  (CA) 

Gallo 

Lowry  (WA) 

Garcia 

Lujan 

Gaydos 

Luken.  Thomas 

Gejdenson 

Lukens.  Donald 

Gekas 

Lungren 

Gibbons 

Mack 

Oilman 

MacKay 

Gingrich 

Madigan 

Glickman 

Markey 

Gonzalez 

Marlenee 

Goodling 

Martin  (ID 

Gordon 

Martin  (NY) 

Gradison 

Martinez 

Grandy 

Matsui 

Grant 

Mavroules 

Gray  (ID 

Mazzoli 

Gray  (PA) 

McCandless 

Green 

McCloskey 

Gregg 

McCollum 

Guarini 

McCurdy 

Gunderson 

McDade 

Hall  (OH) 

McE>iiren 

Hall  (TX) 

McGrath 

Hamilton 

McHugh 

Hammerschmldt 

McMillan  (NO 

Hansen 

McMillen  (MD) 

Harris 

Meyers 

Hastert 

Mfume 

Hatcher 

Mica 

Hawkins 

Michel 

Hayes  (ID 

MlUer  (CA) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Hefley 

MineU 

Hefner 

Moakley 

Henry 

MoUnart 

Herger 

tloUohan 

Hertel 

Montgomery 

Hiler 

Moody 

Hochbrueckner    Moorhead 

HoUoway               Morella 

Hopkins                 Morrison  (CT) 

Horton                   Morrison  (WA) 

Houghton               Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perklrjs 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

R(xlino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SIkorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
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Solomon 

Tauke 

Watkins 

Spence 

Taylor 

Waxman 

Spratt 

Thomas  (CA) 

Weber 

St  Germain 

Thomas  (GA) 

Weiss 

Staggers 

Torres 

Weldon 

Stallings 

Torricelli 

Wheat 

Stangeland 

Towns 

Whittaker 

Stark 

Traficant 

Whitten 

Stenholm 

Traxler 

Williams 

Stokes 

Udall 

WUson 

Stratton 

Upton 

Wise 

Studds 

Valentine 

WoU 

Stump 

Vander  Jagt 

Wolpe 

Sundquist 

Vento 

Wyden 

Sweeney 

VIsclosky 

Wylie 

Swift 

Volkmer 

Yates 

Swindall 

Vucanovich 

Yatron 

Synar 

Walgren 

Young  (AK) 

Tallon     • 

Walker 

NAYS-1 
Beilenson 

Young (FL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Bates 

Gephardt 

Oxley 

Bevill 

Livingston 

Roemer 

Boggs 

Man  ton 

Tauzin 

Ford  (TN) 

Miller  (OH) 

Wortley 

□  1230 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1987 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  of  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R. 
1504,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1504,  as  amended, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  417,  nays 
7,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  232] 
YEAS— 417 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Barnard 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

Biaggl 

BUbray 

Bilirakis 


Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (Ml) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 


Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 


Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeLay 

DeUums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

DonneUy 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckari 

Eklwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Plorio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  ( PA ) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 


Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mark 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 


Nelson 
NichoU 
NIelaon 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

^huster 

SIkorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
StalUngs 


UMI 
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SUnceland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swin 

SwlDdaU 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


June  SO.  1987 


June  30,  1987 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Anaey 

Ballencer 

Bartlett 


Pttrd(TN) 
Oephardt 
Hercer 


Torres 

TorrlceUl 

Towns 

Trafleant 

Trmxler 

OdaU 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jact 

Vento 

Visdosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walsren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

NAYS-7 

Brown  (CX» 

Bunninc 

Crane 

NOT  VOTINO— 9 
Uvlnflston  Roemer 

Manton  Tausin 

Miller  (OH)  Wortley 


Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tatea 

Tatron 

Tounc  (AK) 

Tounc  (PL) 


Sensenbrenner 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  amended  so  as  to 
read:  "A  bill  to  provide  for  improve- 
ments In  veterans'  employment  and 
education  programs." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1245 

REGARDING  THE  PROMOTION 
OP  DEMOCRACY  AND  SECURI- 
TY IN  KOREA 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  of  suspending 
the  rules  and  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution.  H.  Con.  Res.  141.  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution,  H.  Con. 
Res.  141,  as  amended,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  421,  nays 
0.  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Appletate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 


Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 


(RoU  No.  233] 

YEAS-421 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Herman 

BevUl 

Blacd 

Bilbray 

BlUrakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Bocgs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonkwdtl) 

Bonker 

Borakl 


Boucher 
Boulter 


Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunnlng 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
CampbeU 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 


Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

CoUlns 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Couchlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  ( a.) 

Davis  (MI) 

delaOarza 

DeFazlo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DioOuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dor«an(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA> 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Oallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gay  doe 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Ouarini 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 


Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL> 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbnieckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Borton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Himter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

K(»tmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Maooli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 


McMillen(MD) 

Meyen 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (WA) 

BClneta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrasek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rh(xles 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rilter 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikonki 

SislAy 


Skaggs 

Skeen 
Skelton 
SUttery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (LA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solan 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 


Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwlndaU 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traficant 
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Messrs.  SUNDQUIST,  CRANE,  and 
CHENEY  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  REPRINTING 
OP  SENATE  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AGING" 
Mr.     JONEB     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration  of   the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  53)  to  author- 
ize the  reprinting  of  Senate  Report 
100-9,  lOOth  Congress.  1st  session,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Coelho).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  only 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Termes- 
see. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Termessee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  calls  for 
the  printing  of  1.500  copies  of  volume 
I  and  500  copies  of  volume  II  of  the 
Senate  report.  The  Government  Print- 
ing Office  estimates  the  cost  of  this 
printing  to  be  $18,061.  All  copies  of 
this  document  will  be  used  by  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  I 
might  point  out  that  the  Senate  Aging 
Committee  wiU  make  copies  available 


for  the  needs  of  the  House  Aging  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minority  has  no  objection,  and  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Jones]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  53 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  fthe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringj.  That  the  Senate 
Report  100-9,  100th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
entitled  "Developments  in  Aging",  be  re- 
printed as  a  Senate  document  and  that 
there  shall  be  printed  an  additional  1,500 
copies  of  Volume  1  and  an  additional  500 
(X>pies  of  Volume  2.  All  additional  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Special  Coinmlt- 
teee  on  Aging. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  RE- 
VISED EDITION  OF  PAMPHLET 
ENTITLED  "THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA" 

Mr.  JONES  of  Teimessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  125)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  revised  edition  of  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,"  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  current- 
ly calls  for  the  printing  of  276,500 
copies  of  the  pamphlet,  241.500  for  the 
House.  30.000  for  the  Senate,  and 
5,000  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing.  Each  Member  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  receive  about  500 
copies  of  the  pamphlet.  The  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  estimates  the 
cost  of  this  printing  to  be  approxi- 
mately $83,588.85. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  changes 
the  number  of  copies  for  the  Senate 
from  30.000  to  51.500.  This  amend- 
ment is  at  the  request  of  the  Senate. 
If  the  gentleman  will  withdraw  his  ob- 
jection. I  will  proceed  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Cow.  Res.  125 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/.  That  the  revised 
edition  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America", 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document,  with  appropriate  illustrations.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  number,  there  shall  be 
printed  two  hundred  and  forty-one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(of  which  twenty  thousand  copies  shall  be 
for  the  Use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary), thirty  thousand  copies  of  the  pam- 
phlet for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  five 
thousand  copies  of  the  pamphlet  for  the  use 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

AMENDMEirr  OFFERED  BY  MH.  JONES  OF 
TENNESSEE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee: On  page  two  (2),  line  one  (1).  delete 
"thirty  thousand  copies",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred 
copies". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Jones]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.I^. 
1827,  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1987 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  217  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  217 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order,  sections 
302(r)  and  311(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-177)  and  clause  2 
of  rule  XXVIII  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, to  (insider  the  conferen<»  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  1827)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  conference  report  and  amenclments  in 
disagreement  shall  be  (x>nsidered  as  having 
been  read  when  called  up  for  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Beil- 
enson] is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  217 
is  the  rule  providing  for  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  1827, 


,^' 


making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  This  rule  waives  a 
House  rule  and  two  sections  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  and  dis- 
penses with  the  reading  of  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  amendments  in 
disagreement. 

The  rule  waives  clause  2  of  rule 
XXVIII,  which  requires  conference  re- 
ports to  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  to  lay  over  3  days. 
Since  the  conference  report  was  not 
printed  in  the  Record  until  last  Satur- 
day, June  27.  this  waiver  is  needed  to 
permit  House  consideration  of  this 
measure  today.  It  will  allow  Congress 
to  complete  action  on  this  measure 
before  we  recess  for  the  Fourth  of 
July  district  work  period. 

The  rule  before  us  also  waives  sec- 
tions 302(f)  and  311(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  Section  302(f)  pro- 
hibits consideration  of  measures  that 
would  cause  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee level  or  program  level  ceilings 
to  be  breached.  Section  311(a)  prohib- 
its consideration  of  legislation  which 
would  cause  new  budget  authority  or 
outlay  ceilings  to  be  exceeded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  Budget  Act 
waivers  are  needed  because  the  confer- 
ence report  before  us  exceeds  the  over- 
all ceiling  on  budget  authority  by  $165 
million,  and  because  it  exceeds  sub- 
committee allocations  of  discretionary 
budget  authority  by  lesser  varying 
amounts.  The  Rules  Committee  rec- 
ommends these  waivers  because  of  the 
urgency  and  the  importance  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill 
before  us. 

H.R.  1827  provides  funds  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which 
ran  out  of  funds  in  May,  leaving  many 
farmers  in  desperate  financial  binds.  It 
also  provides  funds  for  many  Federal 
agencies  which  will  be  confronted  with 
layoffs  and  the  inability  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  if  the  bill  is  not 
passed  soon.  The  Rules  Committee  is 
usually  hesitant  to  waive  the  two  criti- 
cally important  enforcement  tools  of 
our  budget  process  as  this  rule  does, 
but  the  urgency  of  the  bill  is  such  that 
we  believe  it  warrants  such  a  rule. 

Despite  the  need  for  these  waivers, 
the  Rules  Committee  believes  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  did  a  com- 
mendable job  of  bringing  back  to  the 
House  a  fiscally  responsible  confer- 
ence report.  The  House  conferees 
faced  a  Senate-passed  bill  that  con- 
tained half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
additional  amendments  that  had  not 
been  considered  by  the  House.  Our 
Chamber's  conferees  were  able  to  get 
agreement  to  reduce  that  half  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  amendments  to  $126 
million  worth.  That  was  a  particularly 
difficult  task  because  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  pressure  to  add  back 
into  the  bill  funds  for  foreign  oper- 
ations, which  had  been  deleted  from 
the  House  biU. 
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Finally,  the  rule  provides  that  the 
conference  report  and  amendments  in 
disagreement  are  to  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  when  called  up  for 
consideration.  There  are  132  amend- 
ments in  disagreement,  and  all  but  one 
are  in  technical  disagreement.  All  are 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Saturday,  June  27.  For  the  sake  of 
expeditious  consideration  of  this  con- 
ference report,  the  Rules  Committee 
believes  that  the  reading  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  amendments 
should  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  217  so  that  we  can 
proceed  to  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  HJl.  1827. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

n  1310 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  rule  which  makes  in  order  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  1827— 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  This  supplemental 
is  a  budget  buster. 

The  rule  waives  section  311(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  because  the  supplemental 
puU  aggregate  budget  authority  over 
the  ceiling  set  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
This  waiver  lets  us  spend  more  than 
the  entire  amount  budgeted  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  According  to  the  "current 
level"  report  fUed  in  the  House  on 
June  10— the  most  recent  report— out- 
lays stand  at  $1,009.8  billion  using  up- 
to-date  economic  assumptions— $14.8 
billion  higher  than  the  $995  billion 
budgeted  for  in  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  resolution.  This  bill  adds  an- 
other $3  billion,  bringing  total  fiscal 
year  1987  outlays  to  $18  billion  over 
the  ceiling. 

Using  obsolete  economic  assump- 
tions from  February  1986,  we  get  a  dif- 
ferent, less  accurate,  less  realistic 
reading.  It  looks  like  we  are  staying 
within  the  total  outlay  ceiling  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  But  even  using  these 
out  of  date  economic  assumptions  this 
biU  exceeds  the  budget  authority  limit 
by  almost  $400  million. 

Adding  the  spending  in  this  bill  to 
the  amounts  already  appropriated  in 
the  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1987  also  puts  5  of  the  13  subcom- 
mittees over  their  subcommittee  allo- 
cations under  last  year's  budget  reso- 
lution, thus  requiring  the  waiver  of 
section  302(f)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

The  congressional  budget  process  is 
in  shambles.  There  are  many  prob- 
lems, but  one  major  underlying  con- 
cern is  that  when  the  going  gets  tough 
and    spending    begins    to    push    up 
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against  the  limits  set  in  a  congression- 
al budget  resolution.  Congress  simply 
looks  the  other  way  as  spending  runs 
over  the  top  of  the  limits.  For  example 
in  the  case  of  this  bill,  two  Budget  Act 
waivers  were  granted  by  the  Rules 
Committee.  Granting  these  waivers 
seems  to  have  become  a  routine.  r\m- 
of-the-mill  procedure  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  To  my  knowledge,  the 
Budget  Committee  members  were  not 
consulted  prior  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee granting  these  waivers. 

I  ask  you,  when  is  Congress  going  to 
begin  living  within  the  budget  levels  it 
sets  for  itself? 

When  is  Congress  going  to  correct 
some  of  the  procedural  problems 
which  provide  the  engine  for  such  sup- 
plemental bills? 

One  of  the  "must"  items  in  this  bill 
is  funding  to  replenish  the  CCC  re- 
volving fund.  Until  these  funds  are 
provided,  farmers  cannot  receive  pay- 
ments for  their  crops  under  last  year's 
contracts  or  get  loans  for  this  year. 
The  Government  is  already  obligated 
to  make  these  payments,  and  Congress 
has  no  choice  but  to  appropriate  the 
needed  funds. 

The  mandatory  nature  of  the  CCC 
funding  makes  it  a  hostage  to  all  the 
other  spending  that  various  Members 
would  like  to  indulge  in.  If  Congress 
were  truly  concerned  about  farmers 
there  would  be  a  change  in  the  way  we 
appropriate  these  funds.  Instead  of 
holding  farm  payments  in  jeopardy, 
creating  uncertainty  and  dislocation, 
we  should  simply  make  the  CCC  fund- 
ing a  permanent,  indefinite  appropria- 
tion. We  should  admit  the  obvious— 
that  we  are  obligated  to  pay  this  bill. 
Instead,  we  keep  it  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation process,  where  other  far 
less  necessary  items  can  be  hooked 
onto  it. 

What  boondoggles  and  wasteful  pro- 
grams are  funded  in  this  bill?  Here  are 
just  a  few: 

The  sum  of  $22  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  buy  more  land— 
the  Federal  Government  already  owns 
1  out  of  every  3  acres  in  the  United 
States. 

Repeal  of  the  $250,000  cap  on  the 
total  loans  beekeepers  may  have  out- 
standing under  the  honey  price  sup- 
port program.  This  pertains  to  only 
about  20  honey  producers,  or,  less 
than  1  percent,  or  commercial  bee- 
keepers participating  in  the  program. 

Repeal  of  the  school  lunch  $2,000 
per  year  tuition  cap,  allowing  prestigi- 
ous, high-tuition  private  schools  to  get 
subsidies. 

The  sum  of  $23.4  million  for  agricul- 
tural research  facilities:  To  equip  a  fa- 
cility owned  by  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity; to  construct  a  weed  science 
center  at  North  Dakota  SUte  Univer- 
sity; and  to  construct  a  center  for 
microbiology  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. 


The  sum  of  $200,000  in  prior  year 
appropriations  to  be  used  for.  and  I 
quote,  "partial  support  of  an  interna- 
tional symposium  on  historical  inter- 
action between  himian  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  bio- 
sphere." 

The  sum  of  $1  million  for  the  Polish 
trade  union  Solidarity. 

Not  only  is  this  bill  filled  with  un- 
necessary spending  add-ons,  it  also 
eliminates  provisions  of  law  which 
may  have  resulted  in  budgetary  sav- 
ings. For  example,  conferees  terminate 
a  study  associated  with  the  closure  of 
Mather  Air  Force  Base  and  direct 
DOD  to  lift  a  moratorium  on  projects 
at  that  base. 

In  other  words,  let  the  spending  go 
on.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  dozens 
of  items  like  this  that  you  can  find  in 
this  bill:  but  let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  a  matter  you  do  not 
find  in  this  bill  that  just  came  over  the 
wire,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  real  concern 
not  only  to  the  House,  but  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation. 

UPI  has  just  printed  a  story  out  of 
Washington  that  reads  as  follows: 

The  Justice  Department  last  year  declined 
to  prosecute  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  aircraft 
group  on  charges  of  improperly  billing  the 
Air  Force  $22  million  despite  urging  from 
the  FBI  that  the  accusations  were  valid, 
contente  of  an  internal  FBI  memo  published 
Tuesday  showed. 

The  Washington  Post  said  that  the  FBI's 
Miami  office  stated  in  an  eight-page  inter- 
nal memorandum  dated  August  21.  1986.  to 
FBI  Director  William  Webster  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  refusal  to  prosecute  Pratt 
<b  Whitney  "defies  logic "  because  the  com- 
pany's overcharges  were  "a  flagrant  abuse 
to  decency  and  common  sense." 

According  to  Pentagon  auditors.  Pratt  & 
Whitney's  plant  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
billed  the  Air  Force  for  such  expenses  as 
fishing  and  golfing  trips  for  Air  Force  offi- 
cers, lavish  banqueU.  luxury  cars  for  execu- 
tives. Miami  Dolphins  football  tickets,  rodeo 
outings,  4,000  souvenir  baseball  caps  and  a 
$4,500  seminar  for  executives'  wives  at  a 
yacht  club. 

The  company  was  also  said  to  have 
charged  the  Pentagon  for  a  $67,500  dona- 
tion to  the  Oklahoma  Air  Center,  made  at 
the  request  of  an  Air  Force  major  general  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

The  Justice  Department  ended  its  four- 
year  investigation  of  Pratt  <5c  Whitney  last 
summer  without  filing  charges  after  Leon 
Kellner,  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Miami,  said 
the  company's  billings  were  "shrouded  in 
uncertainty,"  and  were  vague  and  compli- 

But  the  Post  said  the  FBI  memo  from 
Miami  said  it  was  "convinced"  that  Pratt  & 
Whitney  "could  be  successfully  prosecuted 
for  submitting  fraudulent  claims  to  the 
United  States." 

The  memo  also  accused  the  Air  Force  of 
"gross  negligence"  for  allowing  the  improp- 
er charges,  according  to  the  newspaper. 

The  billing  practices,  according  to  the 
memo,  "could  not  have  been  successful 
without  the  cooperation  or  indifference 
shown  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  plant  repre- 
sentative's office." 

The  only  funds  recovered  from  the  $22 
million  in  alleged  improper  charges  were 


"approximately  $4  million  In  double  billing 
Pratt  &  Whitney  (after  much  denial)  could 
find  no  logical  explanation  for."  investiga- 
tors said. 

Kellner,  in  a  letter  last  July  to  Associate 
Attorney  General  Stephen  Trott.  said,  "this 
office  reached  the  conclusion  that  no  pros- 
ecution could  be  brought  .  .  .  even  though 
our  sensibilities  may  have  been  offended  at 
the  notion  of  a  contractor  asking  taxpayers 
to  reimburse  it  for  items  such  as  souvenirs, 
air  shows  and  lavish  parties." 

This  report  just  came  in  today  on 
the  UPI  wire  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  about  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  American  taxpayer  to 
such  items,  such  overcharges,  overbill- 
ing? 


I  call  on  the  Justice  Department 
here  and  now  to  take  another  look  at 
this  matter  and  to  bring  charges,  if 
there  are  criminal  violations,  and  do  it 
now,  not  to  wait. 

There  is  $22  million,  less  the  $4  mil- 
lion. If  they  say  they  paid  the  $4  mil- 
^  lion  back,  there  is  still  $18  million  that 
'we  are  talking  about  in  this  one  par- 
ticular instance. 

It  is  high  time,  high  time,  past  time 
for  us  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  these 
overcharges  and  do  someting  about  it. 

We  ought  to  put  the  U.S.  attorney's 
office  to  work  in  a  good  many  of  these 
areas  around  the  coimtry  collecting 
claims  due  the  U.S.  Government. 
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There  is  a  lot  of  money  out  there, 
and  we  cannot  do  it  alone,  so  we  have 
to  call  on  them  to  do  it. 

As  far  as  the  Budget  Act  is  con- 
cerned, the  question  is.  when  are  we 
going  to  stop  waiving  it.  if  ever.  If  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  waive  it.  we 
might  as  well  abolish  it  and  quit  kid- 
ding ourselves. 

When  will  we  begin  living  within  the 
limits  we  set  for  ourselves?  If  we  are 
not  going  to  live  within  the  limits,  why 
set  the  limits?  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  against  the  nile  which  contains 
two  crucial  waivers  of  the  Budget  Act, 
allowing  spending  to  go  on  over  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  authority  ceUings. 
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Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  1827.  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  This  bill  contains  urgently 
needed  fimds  for  farmers  across  Amer- 


ica, and  the  long  delay  they  have  suf- 
fered has  already  caused  considerable 
hardship  for  many. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  out  of  fimds  since  May  1.  This 


UMI 
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has  prevented  the  CCC  from  making 
payments  on  storage  contracts  to 
farmers  and  grain  elevators.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  agreed  to  put  their 
land  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram, with  an  agreement  to  share  the 
cost  of  planting  grass  on  the  idle  land, 
but  the  Government  hasn't  lived  up  to 
its  part  of  the  deal.  Other  farmers 
who  participated  in  the  dairy  herd 
buy-out  program  have  slaughtered 
their  cows,  thereby  losing  their 
sources  of  income,  but  have  not  re- 
ceived payment  from  USDA.  How  can 
they  be  expected  to  feed  their  fami- 
lies? 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
farmers  who  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  delay  In  enacting  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  I 
don't  need  to  tell  you  how  difficult 
things  are  in  the  Farm  Belt,  and  obvi- 
ously this  delay  is  only  making  a  diffi- 
cult situation  worse.  For  some,  it  will 
be  the  last  straw.  Their  creditors  are 
getting  tired  of  waiting. 

I've  been  getting  a  dozen  calls  every 
day  from  farmers  waiting  to  know 
when  they  are  going  to  be  paid.  They 
have  financial  commitments  to  meet, 
and  they  had  every  right  to  expect 
those  payments  to  be  paid  on  time. 
Now  many  have  had  to  take  out  loans 
to  cover  their  financial  commitments, 
and  of  course  they  are  paying  interest 
on  those  loans. 

Do  you  think  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  going  to  pay  farmers  inter- 
est on  these  overdue  payments?  Not  a 
chance.  But  if  a  farmer  owes  the  Gov- 
ernment $25  and  is  2  days  late  in 
paying  it,  the  Government  starts 
charging  the  farmer  interest.  This 
policy  is  contradictory  and  fundamen- 
tally unfair  to  farmers.  Whether  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  Congress,  as  in  this 
case,  or  the  fault  of  the  administra- 
tion, when  the  Government  is  late  in 
maUng  payments  on  its  contractual 
obligations,  interest  should  be  paid. 

I  intend  to  introduce  legislation  next 
week  which  would  rectify  this  situa- 
tion so  that  farmers  would  never  again 
be  left  in  the  lurch  paying  interest  on 
an  extra  loan  at  the  bank  while  the 
Government  holds  their  money. 

surroKT  rmfDniG  for  rkskarch  and  trade 

In  addition  to  the  funding  which 
this  bill  provides  for  CCC  payments  to 
farmers,  there  are  two  other  items  for 
which  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues' support.  The  conference 
report  provides  $8  million  for  con- 
struction of  a  weed  science  center  at 
North  Dakota  State  University  and 
$1.2  million  for  two  demonstration 
mills  at  the  Northern  Crops  Institute, 
also  at  North  Dakota  State  University. 

Both  of  these  are  excellent  invest- 
ments for  agriculture  and  for  the 
people  of  this  country.  Control  of 
weeds  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
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costly  problems  in  agriculture  today. 
If  we  can  reduce  production  costs  by 
making  it  less  costly  to  control  weeds, 
we  can  make  agriculture  more  profita- 
ble and  reduce  farmers'  dependence  on 
Government  payments. 

The  two  demonstration  mills  will  be 
an  excellent  addition  to  the  facilities 
at  the  Northern  Crops  Institute,, 
which  familiarizes  foreign  trade  teams 
with  the  characteristics  and  advan- 
tages of  crops  grown  In  the  northern 
sections  of  this  country.  The  funding 
provided  in  this  provision  was  author- 
ized by  the  1985  farm  bill,  which  in- 
structed the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  grants  for  the  "expan- 
sion of  existing  international  trade  de- 
velopment centers  •  •  •  to  enhance 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  related  products." 

I  think  its  fairly  clear  that  if  we  can 
increase  our  agricultural  exports  we 
will  alleviate  our  domestic  crisis  in  ag- 
riculture, so  these  two  mills  are  also 
excellent  investments.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  which  pro- 
vide funding  for  these  initiatives. 

Let's  not  delay  1  day  more.  Let's  vote 
to  accept  the  conference  report  and 
get  this  bill  to  the  President  for  his 
sifm&t'Urc 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  about 
this  particular  bill  that  is  before  us. 
Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  the 
Rules  Committee  who  is  handling  this 
matter:  did  the  Budget  Committee  ask 
for  the  waivers  that  are  before  us 
today? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question  is  no. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  In  other  words, 
the  Budget  Committee  did  not  write  a 
letter  requesting  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee that  these  budget  waivers  be 
granted.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
who  did  request  the  waivers? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
the  gentleman  from  California  amend 
his  response,  and  this  may  be  of  help 
to  the  gentleman.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee granted  the  same  waivers  for  this 
conference  report  as  we  did  for  hear- 
ing the  bill  originally.  At  that  time  the 
Budget  Committee  did  request  those 
waivers  and  did  not  re-request  them 
for  the  purpose  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  is  the  confer- 
ence report  exactly  the  same  as  the 
bill? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  No;  of  course  not. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  the  answer 
is,  of  course  not,  but  the  waiver  prob- 
lems remain  the  same,  and  the  Rules 
Committee  granted  the  same  waivers 
as  before. 


Mr.  WALKER.  So,  in  other  words, 
what  we  have  is  a  situation  where  the 
waiver  request  of  the  committee  for  an 
appropriations  bill  that  has  since 
changed  substantially  stands  as  the 
waiver  request  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  this  particular  bill? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  is,  yes.  And  it  is  not  the  most 
important  point  in  the  world.  If  the 
Budget  Committee  had  come  in  and 
requested  these  particular  waivers,  the 
gentleman  would  be  up  there  arguing 
about  the  waivers  quite  properly 
anyway,  so  it  is  not  all  that  important. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  it  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  that  the  main  de- 
fense that  the  Rules  Committee  has 
usually  had  on  the  floor  when  I  have 
brought  up  the  question  of  waivers  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
asking  for  these.  So,  therefore,  it  is 
something  that  we  should  be  going 
ahead  with. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  And  it  is  not  a  ter- 
ribly adequate  response,  is  it? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  And  at  this  time, 
let  me  say.  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  the  Rules  Committee  is 
taking  the  responsibility  on  its  own. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  has  not  been  a 
very  adequate  response,  but  I  would 
say  that  the  committee  comes  to  the 
floor  now  without  even  that  protec- 
tion. So  we  know  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  fact  is  the  place  that  makes 
the  determination  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  bust  the  budget  with 
these  budget  waivers. 

Can  the  gentleman  also  tell  me  this: 
I  understood  from  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  we  have  five  subcommittees 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
will  now  have  broken  through  their 
302  limits,  and  that  we  are  in  fact  with 
this  rule  now  protecting  five  different 
subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  have  now  thrown  the 
Budget  Act  to  the  wind.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman identify  which  subcommittees 
those  are? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  control  the  time, 
and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  identify  those  subcommit- 
tees? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  what  I  am 
asking. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  know  that  I  brought 
my  bill  to  the  floor  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
reclaim  my  time. 

No.  I  cannot  answer  the  gentleman 
because  I  am  attempting  to  find  the 
answer  to  exactly  that  question.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  am  asking  it  here. 

I  understand  a  302(f)  waiver  largely 
is  needed  because  five  subcommittees 


of  the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
now  thrown  the  Budget  Act  of  last 
year  to  the  winds  and  said  that  we  are 
going  to  break  through  our  302  limits. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question. 

The  five  subcommittees  exceeding 
their  302  allocations  are  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Labor-HHS,  Education,  Agricul- 
ture, Transportation,  and  Treasury- 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment. Those  are  the  five  subcommit- 
tees. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

What  that  tells  us  is  that  we  now 
have  a  large  number  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, despite  the  fact  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  consistently 
assured  us  on  the  floor  that  they 
always  live  within  their  302  alloca- 
tions, that  exceed  their  limits,  and 
with  this  bill  we  now  know  five  sub- 
committees of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  are  coming  to  this  floor  in 
violation  of  the  Budget  Act. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  I  thought 
it  was  very  Interesting  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  went  to  the  question 
of  some  of  the  moneys  that  are  in 
here.  As  I  understand  it,  we  are  going 
to  have  science  pork  down  in  this  bill 
to  do  things  like  weed  research  in 
North  Dakota  and  other  kinds  of  re- 
search in  Louisiana  and  Vermont. 
Being  on  the  Science  Committee,  I 
know  of  absolutely  no  authorization 
for  those  programs.  I  know  of  no  peer 
review  for  those  programs.  So  we  have 
a  situation  now  where  money  that  is 
unauthorized  by  peer  review  is 
brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  everybody  is  totally  satisfied 
with  this  supplemental.  I  am  certainly 
not.  I  am  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  we  keep  deliberating  about  these 
deficient  problems,  and  now  we  have  a 
measure  that  comes  back  with  $126 
million  more  in  it  from  the  other 
body. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  there  is 
$300  million  in  foreign  aid  in  this  par- 
ticular measure  and  my  district  is  con- 
tinuing to  suffer.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  much  choice,  though.  t>ecause  it 
is  lumped  in  with  other  vital  programs 
that  we  almost  have  to  vote  for— and  I 
will— but  I  am  asking  the  leadership  of 
this  House  to  start  separating  these 
somewhat  so  we  can  make  some  deci- 
sions predicated  on  common  sense 
that  affect  our  own  districts. 

During  the  debate  earlier  I  had 
brought  up  an  amendment  to  protect 
the  Youngstown  Municipal  Airport  in 
my  district  from  having  to  close  its 
flight  service  station.   The   language 


was  changed  around  in  the  conference 
report,  and  it  leaves  it  open  now  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  court  ruling  in 
the  late  1970's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  appropri- 
ating another  $300  million  for  foreign 
countries.  56  flight  service  stations  in 
America  will  be  closed  down  and  the 
skies  of  America  will  be  more  danger- 
ous, driving  up  insurance  costs  and 
continuing  to  hit  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  American  people. 
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Now,  where  is  the  common  sense?  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  reading  about 
money  for  Guatemal,  Belize,  El  Salva- 
dor, and  the  Philippines.  I  am  think- 
ing of  seceding  from  the  Union  in  the 
17th  District  of  Ohio  and  maybe  I  can 
get  some  aid  for  my  people,  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  Just  time 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  separate 
some  of  these  issues  and  calls  for 
votes.  Some  of  you  may  laugh  over 
there,  some  staffers  may  laugh,  but 
while  you  continue  to  laugh  the  defi- 
cits keep  going  up  and  up  and  Ameri- 
cans keep  getting  screwed. 

Well,  I  am  telling  you  right  now,  I 
am  putting  you  on  notice  that  my  dis- 
trict is  not  going  to  get  screwed  any- 
more. There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
fights  around  here.  When  we  get  down 
to  the  particular  debate  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  itself,  I  want  to 
know  what  the  situation  is,  the  intent 
in  that  conference  agreement  on  these 
flight  service  stations,  not  only  for 
Youngstown,  but  for  the  other  55.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  people  flying  around 
America  here  on  the  so-called  new 
technological  systems  while  we  over- 
look the  basics  of  safety. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  am  hoping 
we  will  take  that  into  consideration 
and  I  hope  there  are  more  Members 
who  will  join  with  me  and  try  to  sepa- 
rate some  of  these  issues  so  we  do  not 
have  to  vote  simply  on  catch-all  bills. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
note  that  the  rule  will  permit  the 
House  to  work  its  will  on  Senate 
amendment  numbered  26,  which  deals 
with  the  issue  of  the  proposed  new 
United  States  Embassy  in  Moscow 
which  has  been  bugged  by  the  KGB 
and  the  proposed  new  Soviet  Embassy 
on  Mount  Alto  in  Washington,  DC, 
from  which  the  Soviets  spy  on  the 
White  House,  the  CIA,  and  the  Penta- 
gon. 

The  House— by  a  unanimous  record- 
ed vote  of  414  to  nothing— adopted  leg- 
islation on  this  issue  2  weeks  ago  on 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill. 

Those  unanimously  adopted  provi- 
sions remain  the  position  of  the  House 
and  should  be  incorporated  in  the  sup- 
plemental, that  is,  if  the  supplemental 


is  going  to  deal  with  the  Moscow  Em- 
bassy/Mount Alto  issue. 

Again.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
rule  leaves  the  resolution  of  this  issue 
to  the  will  of  the  House. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  have  a 
motion  to  reaffirm  our  unanimous 
vote  of  2  weeks  ago  on  the  Moscow 
Elmbassy /Mount  Alto  issue. 

Mr.  BEILEaiSON.  In  closing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia say  to  his  colleagues  that  we  do 
need  some  flexibility  with  respect  to 
waivers  of  these  Budget  Act  provi- 
sions, as  the  gentleman  pointed  out  in 
his  original  statement.  The  Rules 
Committee  is  extremely  hesitant  to 
waive  these  two  particularly  critical 
enforcement  tools  of  our  budget  proc- 
ess, which  we  have  in  fact  waived 
today.  We  found  it  necessary  to  do  so 
primarily  because  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  problem  and  also 
the  $159  million  in  foreign  aid  which  is 
in  this  bUl.  whereas  the  original  House 
bill  provided  no  funds  for  foreign  aid 
ataU. 

As  you  know,  that  came  maiiUy  as 
the  result  of  pressure  from  the 
Reagan  administration  itself. 

Finally,  let  me  reiterate  as  I  did  ear- 
lier that  the  Rules  Committee  found 
the  Appropriations  Committee  did  a 
particularly  commendable  job.  They 
were  faced  with  half  a  billion  dollars 
of  additional  spending  in  amendments 
from  the  other  body.  They  pared  that 
down  to  about  $126  million.  In  doing 
so.  I  think  they  did  a  very  good  job  for 
all  of  us. 

Finally,  if  the  gentleman  may.  the 
gentleman  from  California  finds  it  re- 
markable and  reassuring  that  more 
than  a  year  after  this  House  and  the 
other  body  agreed  on  this  budget  reso- 
lution for  the  fiscal  year  1987.  we  find 
that  we  have  missed  our  spending  tar- 
gets by  less  than  about  two  one-hun- 
dredths  of  a  percent.  It  seems  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  this  particular  case 
the  budget  process,  the  budget  proce- 
dures, have  served  us  awfully  well.  We 
have  come  very  close  more  than  a  year 
later  to  meeting  those  targets.  I  think 
we  have  done  awfully  well.  I  think  the 
Appropriations  Committee  deserves  a 
lot  of  commendation  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore, 
dently  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  288.  nays 
135.  not  voting  10.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  234] 


Ackeixoan 


Alexmnder 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegatc 

Aaptn 

AtUns 

AuColn 

Banurd 

Bates 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

BU«Ki 

BUbray 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borakl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA> 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

CanUn 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DinseU 

Dixon 

Doiuielly 

Dorsan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwardi(CA) 

Emerson 

fiisllsh 

Brdretch 

Evy 

Evan* 


YEAS— 288 

FaaceU 

Fazio 

Felshan 

Fish 

Flake 

FIlppo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Orandy 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Ouarini 

Ounderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Howan* 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

KosUnayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

LighUoot 

Uplnskl 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

MafKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 


Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McC'irdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

MiUer  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (ITT) 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 


Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
StaUings 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Coata 

Coble 

Combest 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Davis  (IL) 

DeLay 

DeWine 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Pawell 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Oallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Hansen 

Hastert 


Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorrlcelU 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Ddall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlaclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

WaUins 
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Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 


Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roth 

Rowland  (CTT) 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Rot>ert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vander  Jagt 
Vu<»novich 
Walker 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wylie 

Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 
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Boehlert 
dinger 
Ford  (TN) 
Gephardt 


Livingston 
Miller  (OH) 
Roemer 
Tauzin 


Towns 
Wortley 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

D  1350 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  217.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
1827)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Glickman).  Pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 217,  the  conference  report  is 
considered  as  having  been  read. 


(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Saturday,  June  27.  1987.  at  page 
H5651.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  CoNTE]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

GEMERAI.  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  1827.  and 
that  I  may  include  tabular  and  extra- 
neous material. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  April 
24.  we  did  not  include  the  word  "ur- 
gent" in  its  title.  At  that  time,  such  a 
word  was  not  appropriate.  But  today, 
the  word  "urgent"  should  be  included, 
for  we  are  today  confronting  a  truly 
urgent  situation.  Though  we  passed 
this  bill  through  the  House  on  April  24. 
for  various  reasons  it  was  held  up  in  the 
Senate  until  June  2  and  the  Senate 
added  437  amendments. 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATIOH 

The  biggest  item  included  is 
$5,553,189,000  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  We  are  far  behind 
on  dairy  payments  which  again  are  ob- 
ligations. We  owe  the  money  and  have 
to  pay  it  though  I  differ  with  present 
law  and  policies  whereby  the  produc- 
ers of  basic  commodities  sell  below 
costs  and  look  to  the  Government  to 
make  up  the  difference.  The  money  is 
owed  to  them,  even  though  some 
prices  per  unit  are  improved  because 
of  shortages  caused  by  millions  of 
acres  being  idle.  Some  of  the  individ- 
ual payments  are  so  large  as  to  be 
hard  to  believe.  However,  the  pay- 
ments are  a  commitment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment resulting  from  the  farm  bill. 
Unless  the  law  and  policy  are  changed, 
it  will  cost  the  Treasury  more  next 
year. 

Notwithstanding  the  law  (7  U,S.C. 
1981  A)  which  provides: 

In  addition  to  any  other  authority  that 
the  Secretary  may  have  to  defer  principal 
and  interest  and  forego  foreclosure,  the  Sec- 
retary may  permit,  at  the  request  of  the 
borrower,  the  deferral  of  principal  and  In- 
terest on  any  outstanding  loan  made.  In- 
sured, or  held  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
chapter,  or  under  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  may  forego  fore- 
closure of  any  such  loan,  for  such  period  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  upon  a  show- 
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Ing  by  the  borrower  that  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  the  borrower's  control,  the     PAA  operation  of  the  traffic  con- 
borrower  is  temporarily  unable  to  continue        trol    system,    leased    telecom- 
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making  payments  of  such  principal  and  in 
terest  when  due  without  unduly  Impairing 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  borrower.  The 
SecreUry  may  permit  Interest  that  accrues 
during  the  deferral  period  on  any  loan  de- 
ferred under  this  section  to  bear  no  interest 
during  or  after  such  period:  Provided,  That 
if  the  security  instrument  securing  such 
loan  is  foreclosed  such  interest  as  is  includ- 
ed in  the  purchase  price  at  such  foreclosure 
shall  become  part  of  the  principal  and  draw 
Interest  from  the  date  of  foreclosure  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  law. 

The  Director  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  called  on  the 
American  farmer  to  show  he  can  pay 
all  he  owes— largely  caused  by  faulty 
Government  policy— plus  what  he  bor- 
rows or  he  will  be  foreclosed;  170,000 
farmers  lost  their  land  last  year,  and 
another  hundred  thousand  are  expect- 
ed to  lose  out  this  year;  537  banks 
have  failed,  more  than  300  savings  and 
loan  associations  have  failed.  Many  of 
those  remaining  in  agriculture  are  in 
desperate  financial  shape,  as  is  the 
economy  in  farm  areas. 

The  farmers  engaged  in  agriculture, 
our  largest  industry,  are  the  only 
group,  foreign  or  domestic,  which  have 
had  this  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
this  Government. 

The  drastic  drop  in  farm  income,  our 
largest  industry,  set  off  the  last  de- 
pression. We  began  to  recover  when 
farm  purchasing  power  was  restored  in 
1934.  We  are  threatened  with  the 
same  situation  today. 


munications  services  and  other 

PAA  operations 

Airport  grants '"I, 

Implementation     of     the     "jii 

Reform  Act 

Payment  to  the  I>epartment  of 

Labor  for  fiscal  year  1985  and 


-11.6 
-33.6 

-16.8 


RDRAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Senate  amendment  223  permits  an 
REA  that  serves  six  or  fewer  custom- 
ers per  mile,  who  has  borrowed  from 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  to.  at  the 
option  of  the  borrower,  prepay  such 
loan.  The  Senate  proposal  split  the 
REA  community  because  it  permitted 
prepayment  in  some  cases  but  not 
others.  The  conferees  agreed  to  drop 
the  six  per  mile  limit  and  to  allow  all 
to  prepay.  This  is  the  assumption  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  resolution  confer- 
ence agreed  to  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

HOUSE  PASSED  BILL 

When  the  bill  was  considered  and 
passed  by  the  House,  this  bill  was  re- 
duced $1,867,915,290  by  the  MacKay 
amendment.  Some  of  the  major  cuts 
made  were: 


Exchange  rate  which  reduce 
value  of  dollar 

Implementation  of  immigration 
reform 

Additional  bankruptcy  judges 

U.S.  Air  Force  special  operations 
forces  

Delay  release  of  funds  for 
wastewater  treatment  grants  to 
States 

Pell  grants 

Reimbursement  of  CCC  net  real- 
ised losses 


MiUiom 

-$118.7 

-30.8 
-9.6 

-68.8 


-252.0 
-60.3 

-1.4 


fiscal  year   1985  worker  com- 
pensation payments  to  former 

Postal  Service  employees - 16.6 

The  Senate  deleted  the  across-the- 
board  cut  and  passed  a  bill  which  was 
$508  million  above  the  House-passed 
level.  House  conferees,  while  not 
agreeing  with  the  MacKay  cuts,  felt 
obligated  to  produce  a  bill  at  or  below 
the  House-passed  level  by  making  spe- 
cific reductions  in  other  areas  in  order 
to  retain  the  overall  level  in  the 
MacKay  amendment.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  chapter,  specifi- 
cally requested  by  the  President,  this 
was  done. 

I  am  advised  the  President  will  sign 
this  bill.  If  some  of  the  programs  he  is 
interested  in  are  cut  further,  I  do  not 
know  if  he  will  sign  the  bill. 

NEED  FOR  FUNDS  IN  TIIE  BILL 

Without  the  funds  in  this  bill,  many 
agencies  will  be  confronted  with  lay- 
offs and  the  inability  to  perform  their 
responsibilities,  including  the  FBI.  the 
Drug  Enforcement  administration. 
EPA.  Customs,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Justice  Department,  and 
other  vital  Government  agencies. 
Critically  needed  funds  are  also  pro- 
vided for  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  to  implement  the 
new,  far-reaching  immigration  bill. 

Our  committee  faced  a  tremendous 
task  in  conference  for  437  amend- 
ments were  added  in  the  Senate— to- 
taling $508  million  increase  above  the 
House.  There  are  also  other  programs 
contained  in  this  conference  report  in 
which  Members  are  keenly  interested, 
including  funds  for  the  homeless,  Peil 
grants,  and  EPA  construction  grants. 
But  first,  let  me  give  some  background 
about  the  bill. 

During  the  long  and  difficult  confer- 
ence, we  were  able  to  reduce  this  half 
billion  dollar  increase  of  the  Senate 
down  to  $126  million.  While  that  is  too 
much  in  my  opinion.  I  think  it  is  un- 
derstandable when  you  consider  the 
strong  administration  pressure  the 
conferees  had  to  add  back  funds  for 
foreign  aid.  particularly  for  Central 
America,  that  had  been  entirely  elimi- 
nated in  the  House— in  all  some  $159 
million  for  foreign  aid  at  the  direct  re- 
quest of  the  President. 

With  this  background.  I  believe  it  is 
fair  to  say  we  have  kept  faith  with  the 
will  of  the  House  and  in  effect  have 
maintained  the  overall  reductions  in 
total  made  in  the  House,  though  we 
restored  and  rearranged  some  of  the 
MacKay  cuts. 

Regarding  outlays,  our  record  is  ex- 
cellent.   We    are    some    $448    million 
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below  the  House  passed  bill.  While 
this  still  puts  us  above  the  302(b)  allo- 
cation on  outlays— due  in  large  part 
because  the  1987  budget  resolution 
provided  little  fimding  for  the  supple- 
mental—a $500  million  reduction  In 
spending  is  impressive  by  any  stand- 
ard. 

At  this  point  let  me  provide  a  brief 
summary  of  the  conf  eren(»  report: 
Conference  agreement  on  H.R.  1827— Fiscal 

year   1987   supplemental    appropriations 

<H.  RepL  100-195/ 
Summary:  jruiioiu 

Title  I— Program..... . „...,„ <7.4S0 


Title  U— Pay. 

Title  III— Retirement  (FERS) . 

Title  IV— Homeless 


Total 

Selected  major  program  supple- 
mentals  over  $50,000,000: 
CoDunodity  Credit  Corporation 
Department  of  Defense: 
Operations  and  maintenance . 


Procurement . 


RDT&E. 


409 

1.164 

355 

9.377 


S.S53 
544 

122 
82 


Total. 


(748) 


Foreign  operations: 

International  financial  insti- 
tutions  

AID 

Military  assistan(% 

Central  American  Assistance 
(by  transfer) 

Export-Import  Bank 


258 
58 

63 

(300) 
220 


(159) 

(287) 

137 

210 

80 

72 


Total 

Student  financial  assistance  (Pell 
gran ts-by  transfer) 

Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service 

Veterans'  Administration 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

State  Department 

EPA-Construction  grants  (re- 
lease of  funds) (1  200) 

FEMA-Disaster  relief '    57 

NASA-Construction  of  facilities ..  303 

Family  social  services 122 

This  conference  report  deserves  your 
support  and  that  of  the  House.  It  is  es- 
sential we  approve  it  before  we  leave 
for  the  Fourth  of  July  recess.  I  would 
urge  prompt  approval  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement. 

SUPPORT  FOR  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  CHAPTER 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  mentioned  earlier  the 
support  that  foreign  aid  in  this  bill 
has  from  the  President.  At  this  point. 
I  insert  a  letter  on  this  matter  from 
the  President: 


UMI 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  June  26,  1987. 
Hon.  David  R.  Obey, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  As  the  Conference 
concludes  on  H.R.  182"',  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  of  1987.  I  am  writing  to 
assure  you  of  my  strong  support  for  the  In- 
clusion of  the  foreign  assistance  programs 
contained  in  Title  IV.  The  DepartmenU  of 
State  and  Treasury  have  already  expressed 
support  for  the  foreign  operations  chapter. 
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Doc  No 


SuMe^nUl  „^,^, 


Senate 


Conference 


Conference  comiiarMi  with 


HouM  (net) 


TtTU  t  -  paooun  wnnmmmiM 

I  aamti  x 

I 

MraaTHorT  or  obh»»ci 

Oanerel  adelalatretiaB 

Orante  and  loana  atelnlatratloa  (by  tranafar) 

■attanal  Oraanle  and  ktaoapharlc  li^lnlatratlop 

Padaral  ahlp  flnanelBf  fund,  flahlag  Taaaala 

(llaltatlon  an  vuaraataad  loana) 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


100-17 
100-17 


I      DUUIHUT  or  JOSTICI 

Oanaral  kdalnlatration 

■alarlaa  and  azpanaaa 

tajal  aetlTltlaa 

Salarlaa  and  azpanaaa.  ganaral  legal  aeUattiaa 

■alarlaa  and  expanaaa.  tetltruat  Dlvlalon 

■alarlaa  and  aipanaaa.  Vnltad  Stataa  ftttareara 

Salarlaa  and  aapanaaa.  United  atataa  Harahala  larriea. 

Support  of  United  Stataa  Prlaonara 

■•larlaa  and  azpanaaa.  Coanunlty  aalattona  Sarriee.... 
united  Stataa  Truataa  STatea  Fund 


Total,  Legal  ItctlTltlaa 

federal  Bureau  of  Ineeatlgatlon 


Salarlaa  and  < 

Baapproprlatlon. . . 


Drug  mforcaaant  AAainlatratlon 

■alarlaa  and  azpenaae 

lanlgratloo  and  ■aturalltation  Sarrlca 
Salarlae  m 


100-17 
100-17 


100-17 
100-17 


faderel  Prlaon  Syataa 

Salarlaa  and  azpanaea 

■atianal  Institute  of  Corractlone 

office  of  Juatlce  Prograns 

Juatlce  Aaalatanee 

Total.  Dapartnant  of  Juatlce 

ocpMTHnrr  or  stati 
■dainlatration  of  Foreign  Mfalra 

Salarlaa  and  azpanaaa 

•cqulattlon  and  ealntananca  of  bulldlnga  abroed.. 

International  Organliatlona  and  Confaraneee 

Contrlbutlone  for  International  peacekeeping 

ectialtlee 

Contrlbutlone  to  International  Organliatlona 


I   International  Conniaaiona 
toarlcan  aectlona.  International  coenlaalone. 
other 


n>Ited  stataa  lilaterel  science  and  Tachnologr 
Agreeaente 


Total. 


of  stete. . 
Tm  JUOICIMT 


100-17 
100-44 
100-17 
100-17 


Courte  of  Sppeela.  Dlatrlct  Courta. 
and  Other  Judicial  Saraicee 


Salarlee  and  eapanaea. 

Defender  eervleee 

rlannlag.  daelv>.  and 


atruction  of  court  fecllltiea 


Total.  Courta  of  Uppaala.  Oietrlct  Courte.  aid 
other  Judicial  Saraieee 


Atelnietretla*  Mftoe  of  the  onited  statee  Courte 

ia»-t7  aelartae  end  aapanaee 

Federal  JatlelU  Oanter 

100-17  anXarlas  and   i     

tMal.  IWa  JudlelaiT 


(M.S20.000) 


(M. 000. 000) 


27.000 
199.S44.000 


S9.7SO,000 
12.000.000 


lSS.413.aOO 


147.793.000 


179.S11.000       >24.O9a.0OO 


46.782.000 
9.480.000 


61.7S0.000 
9.480.000 


2«a.831 


•M.MI 


600.000  474.000 


474. 


2.000.000 
9S.9SO.000  S8. 948. 000 


Senate 


11.212.000 

8.2SS.0O0 



7.(00.000 

.,-6SS.000 

•7.600.000 

7.786.000 

4.344.000 

8.100.000 

♦3.756.000 

•8.100,000 

299.000 

236.000 

— 

200.000 

-36.000 

887.000 

701.000 

.— 



-701.000 

406.000 

320.000 

— 

-320.000 

9.630.000 

7.608.000 



9.630.000 

*2. 022. 000 

•9.6)0.000 

41.000 

— - 

— 

— 

16.436.000 

12.984.000 

— 

12.000.000 

-984.000 

•12.000.000 

3S. 484. 000 

26.193.000 

— 

29.930.000 

•3.737.000 

•29.930.000 

3.989.000 

3.151.000 

3.989.000 

•838.000 

•3.9*9.000 

(S. 686.000) 

-. 

— 

776.000 

613.000 

™ 

776.000 

•  163.000 

•776.000 

147.793.000 

116.7S6.0OO 

147.793.000 

137.216.000 

•  20.460.000 

-10.577.000 

MS. 000 

433.000 

-433.000 

IS. 000 

12.000 



__ 

-12.000 



•12.968,000  ^61. 750. 000 

•9.480.000 


•26S.U1 


•474.000 


•13.024.831  •71.972.831 


4$. 645. 000 

2.500.000 

18.000.000 

36.060.000 
1.975.000 

33,500.000 

37.800.000 

•1.740.000 
-1.975.000 

•4.300.000 

66.145.000 

38.035.000 

33.500.000 

37.800.000 

-235.000 

•4.300.000 

192.000 

77.000 

100.000 

100.000 

t 

•23.000 



1.108.000 

803.000 

1.000.000 

1.000.000 

•197.000 



67.44S.000 

38.915.000 

■■•■•■•••••■•••a  ■ 

34.600.000 

38.900.000 

-15.000 

•4.300.000 
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DocNa 


Supplemental 
request 


Hoiae(net) 


Senate 


Conference 


Cooferenee  oomiiand  with 


HoUM(lMt) 


■Kiia 

MfMiiMi  or  TuaMmTiaa 

■Mrltlae  atelaietrattaa 

,        ^_  1  ««■  000  000  1   US.4M.0O0  1.17S.OOO.0OO  1.375.000.000  .all. 000.000  

i2:rT '^^rt^i'JinsiSJSJr.i-ii-::::":::::"""  -.^^SSiS  -liJ^Jiasoiooo  -t.,75.000.000  -i.»75.«».ooo     -m..7,«.ooo --- 

total,  nartu- «*i«i.tr.ti« ""iJ-Hi'Hi! !~!!!:!™:!!! ''.'• '.V. '"."."..TH in. 

*oar4  for  latsraatlooal  IroadeaatlBf 

«•>-"  mimiT  M.HS.OOO  26.224.000  33.1*5.000  3S.1M.00O  '^.fM.OO*  

COMlaaloB  ea  Civil  llfhts 
100-17     lalarlaa  and  in""" »/».»"" 

rii^lHliin  for  tlw  Otudr  of  latanatlonal  nlgratton 
■id  Cooraratloa  loiaiMlc  Baoalatairt 

,  _ _  217.000  --  »"<xx»  —  ♦aiT.ooo 

-—         lalarlas  and  minm 

Ivl^t  Barld  limilioinr  Cantaanlal  Coaalaalon 

35.000  SO. 000  'U-OOO  .SO. 000 

3Ball  Oualaaaa  »*itnlatratioa 

(•  000  0001  (10.000.000)  (.10.000.000)  (.2.000.000) 

—         aalariaa  aid  aivaaaas  (br  tranafar) ™  '    •  _^_'  „.  ...  ... 

U^IT     ■■HinnrlatloB («.11».000) 

Itoltad  atataa  latoraaUaa  aaaacr 

a  aaa  I7t  t  39*  000  •.050.176  .1.700.176  .6. 096. 176 

100-17     aalariaa  .Id  aavaaaaa •'SJilS  "HSS  —  W3.000  .209.000  .9*3.000 

100-17     ladio  broadeaatiat  ta  Oyka ....... J!f;!!S ...'^. 

Total.    Charter  1:  .-..««  ,,.  lu   gaa  aoo  215  5M  000  332.937.007  -11.670.993  .117.349.007 

"~!:;in:rl«li;:""^'       *'::::::::  .i.in:^?:",  aXIXX^!^^  .i.lU:lS!:SS,  ,1.707,37.007,    ^-rn.,-,...^,   (.ii7.3«,.oo7, 

!r^ri::t:::ford.bt-;,d:^i-: .----i  —■-•-' '--^iissc: -^iiisSir,  ';!n;j^:ss:    ..2.000.;^, 

(Oy  triafar) iio.3^w.««~i  ___  ... 

(Uattatioa  oa  fuarantaad  laoM) (50.000.000)  ---  ™. 


DtfMii— 1  or  oamu  -  muniT 

Rtlitarr  Fariuiwil 


100-17    HilltarT  farooaBal.  tawt 

100-17     Hllitarr  faraoanel.  ■aey 

100-17  HilltarT  Faraaaoal.   Hariaa  Carta... ■ 

10O-17     HilltarT  Paraoi«al.   »ir  rorva 

100-17     ■aoarvo  faraoaoal.   »iai 

100-17     Imm  raraoBpal.  ■a»T 

100-17     laaarra  rarsaaMl.  Hariae  Oot»a 

100-17     »»aii»«  faraaaaal.   Mr  Poroa 

100-17     BatiaBal  guard  VaiaiiHll.   »r^ 

100-17  HattoBal  oaard  fam— ill.  Mr  roroa. 


Total 


a»aratica  and  Raintt 


100-17  OparatioB  i 

100-17  Oferatioo  i 

100-17  OparatioB  i 

100-17  OfaratioB  ( 

100-17  OraratioB  i 

100-17  Ovaratlaa  i 

100-17  oparatlcB  < 


.  Mr  force 

.  Oafanaa  *«aacl< 
.  M«T  laaam. . 
.  laoT  aaaam.. 
.  hxwf   Hational  i 


Total.. 


MST- 


100-17  ProoaroMBt  of  luawatia 

100-17  Other  Pncttf  int.  Baey 

100-17  Mreraft  Procuriaaet.  Mr  Porea. 

100-17  Other  PrucMi— t.  Mr  Paroa.... 


107. 009. 000 

62.953.000 

39.620.000 

140.273.000 

2.915.0OO 

2.126.000 

360.000 

701.000 

4.326.000 

1.335.000 

441.900.000 


75.000.000 
120.000.000 

21.000.000 
357.000.000 

15.000.000 
5,000,000 

10.000.000 

603.000.000 


40.000.000 

40.000.000 

313.700,000 

160,000,000 


Total. 


553,700,000 


201. 607. 000 
32.074.000 
26.651.000 

124.662.000 


367.394.000 


39.500,000 


302,175,000 
11.650.000 


7.900.000 
361,425,000 


247,623,000 
247.623.000 


75.000,000 

70.000.000 

20.000.000 

442.000.000 

5.000,000 


612.000.000 


37.500.000 
60.000.000 

431.000.000 
7.500.000 
2.500.000 
5.000.000 

543.500.000 


122.000.000 
122.000.000 


-201.607.000 
-32.074.000 
-26.651.000 

-124,662,000 


-367,394,000 


.37,500,000 
.20.500.000 

.126.625.000 

-4,350.000 
.2.500.000 

-2.*oo.oao 

.162,075,000 


-125,623,000 

-125.623,000 


-37.500,000 

-10.000.000 

-20.000.000 

-11,000.000 

.7.500,000 

-2,500.000 

.5.000.000 

-66,500,000 


.122.000,000 
.122,000,000 


UMI 


Baeola«MBt.  Teat,   a.d  lealuatlaa 

at.   Taat.  m^  ■valoatlaB.  tarn 

at.  Taat.  and  lealuatiaai.  laey 

Taat.  ^  Ivaluatlaa,  Mr 

Taat,  and  ivaluatloa, 

100-17 

100-17     MaalofMBtal  Taat  apd  nalyatiw 
100-17    OparatlaMl  teat  aad  lealuatiaa 

Total 


43,000,000 
29,000.000 
20,000,000 

516,000.000 
30.000,000 
46.000,000 

6*4.000,000 


2.607,000 
11.060.000 
15,010.000 

3.476.000 
10.901.000 


43.134.000 


131.000,000 


156,000,000 


7,000,000 
75,000,000 

02.000.000 


-2,607,000 

-4.060.000 

-15.010.000 

.71,524,000 
-10,*61,000 


.36,866,000 


-25,000,000 
.7,000,000 


-56,000,000 


-74,000,000 
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Doc.  No 


Supplemental 
request 


House  (net) 


Senate 


Conference 


Cooferenee  compared  with 


House  (net) 


Senate 


Chaairal  aoaata  and  Hwiticaa  Dsatiuction.   Oafanaa 
100-17     Chaalcal  afanta  and  awUtlona  daatruettan 250.000.000 


Total.  Chapter  II i 

■ea  budget   (obligatleaal)   autharltr 2.542.600.000  1.035.776.000  766.000.000  747,500.000  -292.276,000  -20.500,000 

III 
DCPiaSi   -   CIVIL 

DtPASTHnrr  or  rai  jumt 
Caipa  of  bgioaere  -  Ctell 

ral 


Operation  and  aaintananoa, 

100-17  (Trust  fiaid  tranafar) 

—  (*T  transfer) 

DEPUTHDrr  OP  TBS  iiTnxaa 

(      bureau  of  Raclaaation 

100-17  Conatruction  prograa  (br  transfar) , 

—  Loan  prograa  (by  tranafar) 

Total.  Chapter  III: 

■eo  budget  (obligatiooal)  authoritr. . 
IBp  tranafar) 


cinkpm  IV 

MaiTLkTtUU.   lOOKMIC  MSISTMKI 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 

International   Pinanelal   Inatitutlona 

Contribution  to  the  International  Davslopaant 

ASBOclation 

Contribution  to  the  International  Pinaice 

Corporation 

Contribution   to  tha  African  Devalopaant  Piakd 

Contribution  to  tha  African  Developnent  6.1k: 

Paid-in  capital 

Liaitation  on  callable  capital  aubacriptione. 


(-66.750.000) 


52.733,000  —  ...  -52.733,000 

(52,733,000)  (-66,750,000)  (-66.750.000)        (-119.463.000) 

(99.000)  —  (125,000)  (.26.000) 


(.125.000) 


(5.600,000)               (4.424.000)                               (5.600,000)  (.1.176.000)  (.5.600.000) 

(450.000)                              (570.000)  (.120,000)  (.570,000) 

52.733.000  —  '              ...  .52.733.000 

(-41. ISO. 000)              (57.704.000)  (-66.750.000)  (-60.455.000)  (-116.161.000)  (.6.295.000) 


100-17 
100-17 


100-17 
100-17 


100-17 
100-51 


100-17 
100-17 


100-17 
100-17 


207.476.749 


42.236.610 
36.639.000 


6.492.127 
(17.375.058) 


207.476.749 


7.205.610 
36.639.000 


6.492.127 

(17.375.056) 


207,476.749 


7.  20s. 610 
36. 639. 000 


6.492.127 
(17.375.058) 


.207.476.749 


.7.205.610 
.36.639.000 


.6.492.127 

(.17.375.056) 


Total. 


Mlaterel  Bconoalc  Aaaiatanea 

for  International  Davelopaent 


Econoatc  aupport   fund 

Aaaiatanea  for  Central  Aaeriea   (by  traaefer). 

tnargr  and  aaleeted  doTalopaent  ectieitiae 

Pcaca  Corpa 

Hilitarr  Assistance 

HllitarT  Aaaistanes 

Foreign  Hilitarr  Crodit  Salaa: 

Direct  credits  and  forgiven  loans 

Katall 

txport-laport  6anfc  of  tha  United  States 

(Liaitation  on  prograa  actieltT) 

■udget  authority  effect 

Totel.  Cliepter  IV: 

Pew  budget  (obligstionel)  euthorlty 

(ly  transfer) 

(Liaitation  on  callable  capital) 

(Liaitation  on  prograa  actlTlty) 


292.846.486 


257.813.486 


257.613.486 


.257.813.486 


397.000.000 


261.000.000 
200.000.000 
461.000.000 


51.000,000 
(300.000.000) 


36.000.000 
36.000.000 


1.000,000 

(300.000.000) 

50.000.000 

7.200.000 


50.000.000 
13.000.000 
63.000.000 


•1.000.000 

(•300.000.000) 

•50.000.000 

.7.200.000 


•50.000.000 
•  13.000.000 
.63.000.000 


-50.000.000 
•50.000.000 

.50.000.000 
-23.000.000 
.27.000.000 


(-100.000.000) 
-100.000.000 


1.050.846.486 


(17.375.058) 
(-100.000.000) 


(-200.000.000) 
-200.000.000 


152.013.486 

(300.000.000) 

(17.375.056) 

(-200.000.000) 


(-220.000.000) 
-220.000.000 


159.013.486 

(300.000.000) 

(17.375.058) 

(-220.000.000) 


(-220.000.000) 
-220.000.000 


.159.013.486 
(.300.000.000) 

(.17.375.058) 
(-220.000.000) 


(-20.000.000) 
-20.000.000 


•7.000.000 
(-20.000.000) 


CHAPTU  T 

DEPArmorr  op  housim  aid  uisah  DivELOPnm 

Nouaing  Prograna 

Payaanta  for  operation  of  lov-incoaa  houaing  projecte: 

Raaclsaion ,' 

Appropriation 

Kant  aupplsaant:  ^ 

100-17      laacisaion  of  budget  authority,  indafiaita -389 

(Liaitation  on  annual  contract  authority. 

100-17       indefinite) (.i« 

Rental  houaing  aaaiatanea: 

100-17      Saaciaelon  of  budget  euthorlty,  indefinite -72 

(Liaitation  on  annual  contract  authority, 

100-17        indefinite) (-2 

Housing  for  the  elderly  or  hspdicagpsd  fund: 

100-17     Authority  to  borrou.  indsflMte -90 

100-17      (Liaitation  on  direct  lows) (.90 


,340,000 

,420,000) 

,873,000 

,699,000) 

,731,000 
.731,000) 


-389.340.000 

(-14.420.000) 

-72,873,000 

(-2,699.000) 


-65,000,000 
65,000,000 

-389,340,000 

(-14,420,000) 

-72,873,000 

(-2,699,000) 


-65,000.000 
.65.000.000 

-389.340.000 

(-14.420.000) 

-72.873,000 

(-2.699.000) 


-65 .  000 .  000 
.65.000.000 
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Supplemental 
request 


Canlitrenee  compared  with 


Hauae(iiet) 


Senate 


Coniefcnee 


Mnet) 


Senate 


-4.2M.oao 


(•.480.000) 

(•.t«0.000) 

(«. 006.000) 

(21. 310. 000) 

(9M. 000. 000) 


(12.000.000) 
(11.000.000) 


(11.400.000) 
(IS. 000. 000) 


naBaoMMat  and  »*ilnletratton 
Mid  aaraaaaa  (rvaelsaloa) 

AMBalCMI   MTTU  NOHMBTS  OOMIiaSlOH 

,  1.424.000  J. 370.000  2.1*0.000 

—  Salaries  and  mwm  (bf  trtnsfar) 

■  mil  III  aid  dsvalofaatt   (dl»l»yiri»al  of  deferral) 

100-29  (D«7-«4) 

■JiiliMWiT     ooatrel.   flttd  eoarllaaoe: 
100-29  (H«^»ro»al  of  deferral)   (007-5S) 

HI         ceoaJJLJI^Uiiw'(~iii^»'«»-i»>'    ■••••••-"  (1.200.000.000) 

rocaa: 

—  Meestar  relief 

■arioHO.  jknoBiiTics  am  met  aBuaisTtATioa 

OeaatrtactloD  of  faellttlee 

.~         CaaatruetloB  of  feellltlee  (br  tranafar) 

vimMB  asnutnuTiai 

100-17     Ci»a>an«etlon  and  iiaealnae iO.200.000 

Votarana  Job  tralalao 

nadlcal  Caro  procraa  (raaclaaloa) ,„  -««  Ilii 

Loaa  (uaraatT  re«l»la,  fwd 100.000.000 

••■■■■■*•■■«■■■■ 

Total.   Chapter  T: 

■aw  budsat   (obllaatlonal)   autharlty -371.320.000 

l^n~riatloa. ( HI .  6  J4 .  000 ) 

ISSISaaa" (-442.213.000) 

lutherltT  to  borroif (-90.731.000) 

(■t  tranafar) 

(Dlaagpiiiial  of  dafarrala) 

(Llaltatloa  oa  awnia)  contract  authorltr. 

ladaf  talte) (-17.  IW.OOO) 

(UaltaUoB  an  dlract  loans) (-90.731.000) 


S. 000.000  'CJO.OOO 


••so. 000 


(12.000.000) 
(11.000.000) 


(11.400.000) 
(27.000.000) 


(1.200.000.000)       (1.200.000.000) 


(•2.920.000) 

(•2.310.000) 

(•2.3*4.000) 

(•9.670.000) 

(•292.000.000) 


(•9.000.000) 


„- 

— 

97.479.000 

97.475.000 

•97.479.000 

... 

■•■■■•«■■••■•«••  •««■■■ 

„- 

(3.000.000) 

303.000.000 

•303.000.000 

•303.000.000 
(-3.000.000) 
■■■•■«•■■■«•■■■ 

80.200.000 
23.700.000 


80.200.000 

20.000.000 

-10.000.000 

100.000.000 


106.270.000  -216.694.000 

(106.270.000)  (259. 629. 000) 

(-476.479.000) 


(30.810.000) 
(17.696.000) 


80.200.000 

30.000.000 


100.000.000 


111.462.000 

(636.679.000) 

(-927.213.000) 

(39.000.000) 
(22.400.000) 


•6.300.000 
•  100.000.000 


•5.192.000 
(•932.409.000) 
(-927.213.000) 

(•8.190.000) 
(•4.704.000) 


(33.000.000) 
(22.400.000) 

(-17.119.000)     (-17.119.000)     (-17.119.000) 


•  10.000.000 
•10.000.000 


•32S.116.000 

(.376.890.000) 
(-50.734.000) 

(•6. COO. COO) 


DtrumsBT  or  m  umioa 

Suraeu  of  Land  ManafMant 

...         HMafeaant  of  landa  and  laaourree 

Cbltad  stataa  riah  and  wtldllfa  aerTioa 

100-17     ■oaiiiirra  aanagaaant 

Conatraetlsa 

land  aoqulsltlaa 

■atioaal  Pa/fc  aarrtea 

100-17    a»aretlan  of  the  aattanal  rar*  erataa 

Laid  ao«alaltlon  and  etata  aaalatanee 

laactaslen  of  contract  authorltr 

Oaoloilcal  tur*«r 

100-17     aiurere.    iB»aatl«atlona.    and  raaaarch 

lUaarals  Wmiaint  Sarrlca 

— .        laealat  and  roralty  nanaganant 

■uroau  of  Indian  BMnlta 

_         Oparatlan  of  Indian  rrofrana 

Tetal.  ...•...•••••••••••••••••••"•••"•**•'' 

nuns  Mocita 

acnanaR  or  loaicoLTuu 

roreat  aarrlix 

.~    (tata  and  prlrata  foraetrr 

_       (8t  tranafar) 

——         Oonatructlon 

...  (It  tranafar) 

■l^aar  oonatraetlaa:  neian  St.  ■elans  Setlanal 
Holoanle  mill  aist  (ll«ttldetlan  of  can 

100.17         autharttr) 

aleetlan  (laaclealon) . 


... 

359.000 

2.128.000 

2.128.000 

•1.771. no 

2.800.000 

2.212.000 

3.100.000 

15.000.000 

9,000.000 

3.100.000 

15.000.000 

5.815.000 

•888.000 

•19.000.000 
•5.819.000 

•819.000 

17.831.000 

14.299.000 
10.989.000 

17.631.000 
25.000.000 

-30.000.000 

18.290.000 

22.910.000 

-30.000.000 

•3.991.000 
•11.921.000 
-30.000.000 

•619.000 
-2.090.000 

2.997.000 

2.092.000 

2.907.000 

2.997.000 

.949.000 

— 

„ 

632.000 

800.000 

800.000 

•168.000 

... 

23.028.000 

30.499.000 

3.127.000 
44.381.000 

3.193.000 
43.791.000 

•3.193.000 
•13.292.000 

•26.000 
-630.000 
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Supplemental 
request 


House  (net) 


Senate 


Conference 


Conferenoe  compaied  with 


House  (net) 


Senate 


(9.919.000) 


(1.109.000) 

(103.000) 

(7.033.000) 


lO.OOO.OOO 
1.000.000 


(9.919.000) 
.30.000.000 


8.000.000 
1.000.000 


(9.919.000) 
-30.000.000 


•0.000.000 
(-1.189.000) 
•  1.000.000 
(-103.000) 


(•2.002.000) 
-30.000.000 


-2.000.000 


•unacaun  unTiTtrrxas 

Salartea  and  aapanass 

■kTionu.  catPiTu.  rLusiun  conuasioa 

Salarlaa  and  aaranaaa 

Total.  Chaptar  VI: 

Saw  budgat  (obltfatlonal)  authorltj 23  028  000 

Wroprl.tlona (23.028;000) 

!    loaelsalon  of  contract  authorltr 

IBt  tranafar) 

(Liquidation  of  contract  autharlty) (9.919.000) 

I  aatrrn  vii 

DiPMiinntT  or  usoa 

bvloraant  and  Training  Mtelnlstratton 

Training  and  aarlornant  aarrleas 

rijaniailty  aarrtoa  an>lii|siiit  for  older  Itaarloata 

ttato  unaarloraaBt  Inauranca  and  eavloraant  serrlee 
100-17    oparatlons  (llaltatlon  on  truat  fund  tranafar) (-90.000.000) 

Total.  Dapartnant  of  Labor """ 

DirMTHBIT  or  lOUTII  MID  MUtlM  snviCtS 
Haalth  (aaourcaa  and  Sarrlcaa  adalnlatratlon 

—  ■ealth  reaaureaa  and  sarrlcas 

I   Cantara  for  Dlaaaaa  Control 
Dlaaaaa  control .  reaaarch  and  tralalnf 

Rational  Inatltutaa  of  Saalth 

National  Inatltuta  on  Aging ... 

—-    •aaaardi  raaourcaa .„ 

—  Rational  Center  for  Rurslag  Researcli ... 

alcohol.  Drug  kbuaa.  and  Hontal  aaalth  k^lnlatratlon 

Ueohol.  drug  abuao.  and  aantal  haalth 

'      Public  Naalth  9«r>lca 

Public  health  anargancr  fund 

Health  Car*  Financing  hdalnlatratlon 
100-17  Progran  aanaganent  (llaltatlon  on  trust  fund  tranafar)     (10.000.000) 
ranllT  si^port  adatnlatratlon 

---    Work  Incanttvaa 

Office  of  Hunan  DOTalopnant  Sarricaa 

Hunan  deralopaent  aerrlces 

Huaan  davolopnant  aarvicaa  (by  tranafar) 

100-17   Panllf  Mclal  aarrlcaa 43  000  000 

100-17      (■,  tranafar) (94.727.000) 

Total,.  Sapartaant  of  Health  Md  Hwaa  Serrlcee. .      43  000  000 

I  

p«PMiiHm  or  iDuatTicn 

Vocational  and  adult  education 

100-17  studant  financial  aaolstanca  (by  trviafar) (287  000  000) 

Rlghar  aducatlon 

100-17  Collago  houalng  loana  (llaltatlon  on  direct  lone)!!!!  (-60.000  000) 

Colloga  construction  loan  Inauranca ... 

Cklcago  litigation  sottlanant  (by  tranafar) 

Total.  Dapartaant  of  Idueetlon 

■•««•■■*■■■■■«■■  ■■ 

ULKTES  MtRCin 

Rational  Coanlsslon  to  Pravant  Infant  Hortalty 

Physician  payaant  rarlav  conalaalon  (llaltatlon  an 
100-17    truat  fund  trmtsfar) (362.000) 

Total.  Chaptar  VII: 

■au  budget  (obllgattonal)  authority 43.000.000 

(By  tranafar) (341.727.000) 

(Llaltatlon  on  truat  find  tranater) (-79.638.000) 

(Llaltatlon  on  direct  loana) (-60.000.000) 


399.000 


63.000 


700.000 


•309.000 


30.997.000 
(30.997.000) 


(1.288.000) 
(7.833.000) 


29.361.000  23.491.000  -7.906.000 

(85.381.000)      (83.451.000)     (•52.494.000) 

(-30.000.000)     (-30.000.000)     (-30.000.000) 

(-30.000.000)     (-30.000.000)     (-30.000.000) 

(-1.288.000) 
(9.915.000)       (9.915.000)      (•2.082.000) 


-1.930.000 
(-1.930.000) 


15.800.000 
7.900.000 


20.000.000 
10.000.000 


20.000.000 
10.000.000 


•4.200.000 
•2.100.000 


(102.700.000) 
23.700.000 


(65.000.000)     (-37.700.000)     (•69.000.000) 


30.000.000       30.000.000       ^6. 300.000 


29.625.000 


592.000 


121.644,000 
(43.583.000) 


180.933.000 


47.000.000 


750.000 
4.000.000 
1.000.000 


30.000.000 


17. 000. COO 


(1.400.000) 
121.644.000 
(43.583.000) 

240,144.000 


18.750.000      -10.875.000 


47.000.000      •47.000.000 


1.000.000       •l.OOO.OOO 


-592.000 


30.000.000  ^30. 000. 000 


-4.000.000 


121.644.000 
(43.583.000) 


243.944.000 


•  1.400.000 
(-1.400.000) 


790.000 

(226.730.000) 

2 . 607 . 000 

19.800.000 
(69.570.000) 

19,197,000 


(287.000.000) 


(287.000.000) 
3.300.000 


(83.000.000) 
3.300.000 


700.000 


700.000 


-790.000 

(.60.270.000) 

•693.000 

-15.800.000 
(•17.430.000) 

-15.897.000 


•700.000 


•3.300.000 

(•83.000.000) 
.3.300.000 


223.830.000 

(335.883.000) 
(102.700.000) 


270.844.000 
(331.983.000) 


277.544.000 

(413.583.000) 

(65.000.000) 


.93.714.000 
(.77.700.000) 
(-37.700.000) 


.6.700.000 
(.81.600.000) 
(.69.000.000) 


UMI 
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SuppiemMital 
requot 


Haun(Mt) 


Senate 


ConlereiKe 


Coofereooe  ronnieKii  with 


Doc.  No. 


Howe  (net) 


Senate 


Supplemental 
requeet 


Houae  (net) 


Senate 


Conference 


Conference  compared  with 


Home  (net) 


Senate 


Ptfaaat  te  Wldom  and  Belrs  of  Dieiaail 
af 


M»>        arataltlaa.   Iirmil  Haakara 

(alarlaa.  Offleera  tmt  Hrlonn 


Ue-i7     salarlaa.  aff leara  and  «a>lujiii 

»telBlatratl*a.  Clarteal  m*  laclalatlaa  >aalat< 
M»-  ta  aanatora 


af  the  I 


100-17 

100-        maealla 


Pafaaata  ta  wideaa  and  halra  af  JacaaaaJ  Haabara  af 


ataadlng  riiaalttaaa.   (racial  aid  aalaet 


100-17 
100-17 


alio 

9«VPllaa.   aatariala.   atelnlatratl^a  coata  and  radaral 
tart  elalaa 

■aaavloyad  aanultaBta  ralaburaaaant 

lyaclal  aaaaloa  or  i.aiiiaif  of  the  Cwmiaaa  la 

honor  of  tha  atcaBtaBBlal  of  tha  CoiMtltutlaa 


Total.  Ulo 


10.«»3.000 
3M.0OO 


247.000 
11. 300.000 


Salarlaa.   Offlcara  and  fcaployaaa 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


Otfloa  of  tka  Clarli 

Office  of  tha  8ar»aant  At  tumm 

Office  of  tha  Laa  (avialan  Coiaiaal. 


Total,  lalariaa.  otfloara  and  taploraaa. 
Total.   Ilouaa  af  laviaaantatlaaa 


JOUT  ITBB 
Carltel  rollea 


100-17 


Official  Hall  Coata 


100-17 


100-17 


Capital  Oulda  Mrrlca 

lalariaa  and  aiiianaaa 

Tatal.  Jelat  Itana 

orrict  or  naomoor  uaisMm 

Salarlaa  and  aapiaaa 

ucaiTicT  or  tib  cwiTOt 
IMat  Central  mat  Prajaet   (aftaet  af  nav  deferral)... 
comisBT  aonkLTT  nitoaia 


109.000 
3.936.000 


100-17 
10»-17 


aalarlaa  and 

aathorltr  ta  i 


alpta. 


17.000 

-14.000 


Total. 


3.000 


Mnunw>T  or  aoaicniTnu 

Of  floe  af  tha  ■aoratarr  af  >«nc«ltara: 
laaaatloattona 


M.SOO 


120.000 



100.000 

100.000 

*100.000 

~ 

27.700 

~ 

27.700 

27.700 

•27.700 

-— 

1.900.000 

— 

l.SOO.OOO 

1.300.000 

•1.300.000 

-200.000 

2.137.200 

— 

1.717.200 

1.S17.200 

•1.S17.200 

-200.000 

100-17 
100-17 


••noaltural  ■aaaaiiah  aarrlca 

CoeparatlTa  Itata  ■aaaarch  Oaralee 

>ulldln«a  and  faellltlaa 

■atanaloa  Sarvloa 

■nlaal  and  riant  Health  Inapactlon  aarrloa 
■orlcultural  atabllliatloo  and  Canaarratloi 

(Tranatar  froa  Coanodlty  Cradlt  Ceryoratloa) 

Dalrr  TiiilaaiiitT 

Sural  clean  aatar  yrooran  (raaclaaloa) 

Oanaral  lalaa  Waaatar  (tranafar  froa  Coanedlty 

Cradlt  Corporation) 

Coanodlty  Cradlt  Coryoratlan: 

Balaburaaaent  far  net  laalltad  laaaaa 

Pamara  Hone  Malniatratloni 

Sural  Doaalaoaant  Oranta 

Sural  Davaloonaat  Xaauranca  Fund: 

Sural  rental  aaalatanca  agraananta: 

(bi  tranafar) 

Sail  Ooaaaraatlea  Service: 

Hatarahad  and  flood  praaaatlaa  eparatlaaa. . . 
raod  and  Sutrttton  Sarvlcai 

Special  Bill!  prosran 

roralsn  Sorlcultural  Sarvioa 


« 

7.900.000 



10.000.000 

•2.100.O0O 

•10.000.000 

— 

— 

500.000 

200.000 

•200,0(X> 

-300,000 

— 

ISS.OOO 

10.450.000 

9.S91.000 

•9.536,000 

-559.000 

— 

237.000 

3.500.000 

3.500.000 

•3,263,000 

-_ 

U.790.000 

14.000.000 

30.200.000 

•17.402,000 

•16,200,000 

— 

— 

600.000 

300.000 

•300.000 

-300.000 

— 

2.370.000 

a. 500. 000 

6.500.000 

•6.130,000 



(24.000.000) 

(la. 9*0. 000) 

(24.000.000) 

(24.000.000) 

(•5,040,000) 



— 

— 

1.000,000 

553.000 

•553,000 

-447,000 



— 

-6.000.000 

-6.000,000 

-6,000,000 



(70S. 000) 

(557.000) 

(705.000) 

(705.000) 

(•14*, 000) 



6.6M.1M.0O0 

5.1*4.919.000 

6.653.1*9.000 

5.553.1*9,000 

•366,270,000 

-1,100,000,000 

— 

2.370.000 



3,000,000 

•630.000 

.  *3. 000,000 





(115.000.000) 

(115.000,000) 

(•115.000.000) 

— 



237.000 

300.000 

300.000 

•63.000 

.-- 

1.540.000 


7,025,000 
291.000 


195,000 
7,511.000 


•.•V3.000 

36*. 000 


247,000 
9,500,000 


*. 093.000 
360.000 


247.000 
9.500.000 


•i.aaa.ooo 

•77.000 


•52.000 
•1.997.000 


Total 

BCLSTBB  SOIBCIIS 

otrssiHiST  or  Riu.ni  sae  anaui  sssviea 

rood  and  Drug  Malnlatratlon: 

aalarlaa  and  axpanaaa 

Orphan  druse 


3.426,000 

3.426.000 

790,000 

3,426.000 
2.000.000 

3.426.000 
l.SOO.OOO 

•710.000 

-500.000 

6,656,615.000 

5,215,402,000 

■■■■■•■■■•■■■■■a 

6.691.465.000 

5.610,559.000 

•403.157.000 

-1.072.906.000 

Total.  Chapter  X: 

■aa  budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority 

Spproprlationa 

Saaciaaiona 

(Tranafar  froa  Caaaodlty  Cradlt  Carporatlon) 


1,500,000 
500,000 


l.SOO.OOO 
500.000 


•315.000 
•500.000 


6.656.615.000          5.216.587.000          6.693.465.000  5,620,559,000 

(6.656.615.000)      (5.216.5*7.000)      (6.699.465.000)  (5.626.559.000) 

(-6.000.000)  (-6.000.000) 

(24.705.000)             (19.517.000)             (24,705,000)  (24,705,000) 


•403,972,000  -1,072,906.000 

(•409.972.000)  (-1.072.906.000) 

(-6.000.000)  

(•5.1**. 000) 


402.000 

221.000 

2*0.000 

2*0.000 

•59,000 

72.000 

57.000 

72.000 

72.000 

•15,000 

19.000 

15.000 

19.000 

19.000 

•4,000 

■■PuinaaT  cp  TsaBarosTaTica 


Caeet  Ouard 


Oparatlng  a^anaaa   (by  tranafar) 

Federal  Arlatlan  aAOaletratten 


11.901.500 


OparatloiM 

100-17  (St  traaafar) 

Oranta-la-ald  for  alrporta: 

(Llquldetlon  af  contract  authorlaatlon)    (airport 

100-17  and  slrwaT  Truat  rw>d) 

(Llaltatlon  on  contract  authority)    (Airport  «»d 

and  alntOT  Truat  rund)    (inereaae  In  llaltatlon). 

—  laaclaalon  of  contract  authorltr 

100-17     aircraft  purchaaa  loan  guarantaa  progran 

100-17  Portion  applied  to  debt  reduction 


(50.000.000) 


(42.000,000) 


2,602.000 
-2.175.000 


(126,400,000) 
(19,750.000) 


2.056.000 
-1.716,000 


(4,120,000) 


(55,000.000) 


(160.000.000) 


-150.000.000 

2.602.000 

-2.175.000 


(4.120.000) 


43.301.000 
(16.619,000) 


(160.000.000) 
(25.000.000) 


2.602.000 
-2.175.000 


(•4.120,000) 


-227.000  •43.301.000 

(•16.619.000)  (-3*. 3*1. 000) 


(•33.600.000) 

(•5.250,000)  (^25, 000. 000) 

•150.000,000 
•546,000 
-457,000 


109.000 
2*9.000 


109.000 
209.000 


•  109. (X)0 
•147,000 


(-4.000.000) 


(•4.000.000) 


Total,  riiaptei  nil: 

■ev  kadget   (ohllgetlaMa)  eatkarltp 20.177.200  9,*«2.000  14,337.700  14.137.700 

( Bf feet  of  aaa  deferral) —  —  (-4.000.000) 


•4.255,700 


-200.000 
(•4.000.000) 


u 


nuTaar  ccasTsocriai 
Mlltary  eaaaliiiHlan.  arag 


Total .   raderel  ablation  a^Ujitatretloa 

Federal  Sl^war  aAalnlatrettoa 

Motor  carrier  aafaty  grants    (Highway  Truat  Fund) 

1IX)-17  (Liquidation  of  contract  authority) 

Motor  carrier  aafety  granta   (raaclaalon) 

Baltlaora-Waahlngton  Ferhaay  OlgbBay  Tniat  rund) 

(by  trviafar) 

Highway  Safoty  and  Scononlc  Davalopnent  Daaonetretlon 

-"      Frojocto  (Hlgliway  Trust  Fund)  (by  traDsfar) 

Highway  Safety  laprovaaant  Dsaonstratlon  Project 

(Midway  Trust  Fund)  (by  transfar) 

■Ighway-Sallroad  Orada  Crossing  Ssfsty  Oaaonatratlan 

Project  (Highway  Trust  Fund)  (by  tranafer) 

gahlculer  and  Pedeetrlen  Sefety  Deaonetretlon 

rroject  (Highway  Tr>wt  Fiaid)  (by  tranafer) 

Rational  Highway  Traffic  Safety  atelnletratton 

Oparatlona  and  lasasith  (by  trsnafar) 

Federal  aallraed  atelnlatretlon 

Sail  aarrloa  aaalstsnca  (S*7-42) 

100-25    (deferral  dleappreael) 

100-25  Sallroad  aefety  (D07-43)  (deferrel  dleappreeal) 

Bortheaat  corridor  laproeaaant  progran  (M7-45) 
100-25    (deferral  dla^proral) 

Oranta  to  tha  Rational  Sallroad  Peeeeager  Corporation 
(By  tranafer) 


43.946.000 


-149.573.000 


-13*. 000 


(35.000,000) 


(27.650.000) 

(1.5*0,000) 
(3,950.000) 
(1.5S0.000) 
(1.5*0.000) 
(3. 950.000) 

(790.000) 


(35.000.000) 
-15.469.000 


(35.000.000) 

(2.000.000) 
(5.000.000) 
(2.000.000) 
(2.000.000) 
(5.000,000) 

(1.000.000) 


(•7.350.000) 

(•420.000) 

(•1.050.000) 

(•420.000) 

(•420.000) 

(•1.050.000) 

(•210.000) 


(3*5.000) 
(13.400.000) 


(462.000) 
(1.101,000) 


(16.962.000) 
(5.000.000) 


(462.000) 

(16.962.000) 
(5,000,000) 


(•97.000) 

(•3.562.000) 
(•5.000.000) 


250.000.000 


Total.  Chapter  U: 

Rev  budget  (ehllgetlenal)  aatharlty. 


250.000.000 


•193.301,000 


•15,469,000 
(•2,000,000) 
(•5,000,000) 
(•2,000,000) 
(•2.000,000) 
(•5,000,000) 

(•1,000.000) 


(-1.101,000) 
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Supplemental 
request 


Senate 


Conference 


Conference  compared  with 


Hauae(net) 


Senate 


■allme*  mnliUtttl—  m*  tiim—wt 

100-17        rUBiia 

100-17  rertiaa  *frlia4  ta  Oakt  ra*»tlaB 

100-17     OattleMBta  of  ratlTOaO  lltlfatloa 

100-17  roTtlaa  aovllad  ta  Oakt  raduotloB 

Caarall  oo^aitar  tnneltlaB  — l«tte«   (R07-40I 
100-19         (dafarral  dlaaorreeal) 


TBtal.  reieral  lallfoad  lifclnlatratloa 

Oikaa  Haaa  Tnaafortatloa  ktelaletratloa 

■aaaarai.  tralala*.  m*  Ikmb  finurcn  ((07.47) 
100-29         (Oafanal  «l»mrp»«l) 

lataratata  tranafar  graata-tnaalt  (007-40) 
100-29         (Ostarral  «lm>rn»«l) 


U. 190. 000 
-12,900.000 
102. 370.000 
-•9.079.000 


7.290.000 


■alBt 


»mmmr  Oavalofaaat  CBivoratlea 

(■aiber  nalataBanea  Tnist 


100-17 


at  of  Ti 


irtatlon. 


4.000.000 
13.717.000 


10.499.000 
-«.a79.000 

49.092.000 
-44.974.000 

(7.900.000) 

4.742.000 


(3.100.000) 
(40.922.000) 


3.1*0.000 
91.(40.000 


13.290.000 
-12.900.000 

42.142.27* 
-94.920.499 

(10.000.000) 

4.003.7U 


(4.334.000) 
(91.000.000) 


4,000.000 
-199.030.217 


13.290.000 
-12.900,000 

42.142.270 
-9*. 929.499 

(10.000.000) 

4.003.7(3 


»2. 791. 000 
-2.429.000 

«13. 090,270 
-11,994,499 

(*2, 100. 000) 

•1.2*1.7(3 


(4.334.000)  (•1.140.000) 

(91.(00.000)  (•10.(7(.000) 


4.000.000 
93.(11.7U 


•(40.000 
•1.943.7(3 


•200.090.000 


Ot  m   TtMMMOn 
talla   ( 


100-17 


4.937.000 


•.290.000 


100-17     Ofaratlat  i^mihi (.013.000 

latal.  ChiQtar  H: 

■m  bud«at   (obllfatiiiwl)   authorltT 27.900.000 

J^prorrtattana ( 130 .  934 .  000) 

(•aclaaioaa 

■aaelaaloB  of  contract  authorltT — 

iwrayrtatlaaa  for  Oobt  raduettaa (-110.994.000) 

(■r  trvMfar) (90.000.000) 

(Olaavproval  of  Oafarrala) 

(U«itdatlaa  of  ooatract  aathorttT) (77.000.000) 

enrrsa  ut 
DEPMRiBR  or  nn  nnstmr 


-1,317,000 


•3,000,000 


43,119,000 
(119,4(2,000) 


(-94.947.000) 
(13.430.000) 
(*9. 779. 000) 

(194.090.000) 


-144.779.217 
(90.297.270) 

(-19.449.000) 
(-190.000.000) 

(-71.«03.4»9) 
((4.120.000) 
(*4. 441. 000) 

(199.000.0001 


49.074.7(3 
(13«.»7*.27() 


(-71.603.499) 
(42.739.000) 
(03.9*0.000) 

(199.000.0001 


•1.999.7(3 
(•1*,99*,27() 


(-19.034,499) 
(•29,309.000) 
(•17.7(9.000) 
(•40.990.000) 


•211.(90.000 

(•44.3(1.000) 

(•19.4*9.000) 

(•190.000.000) 

(-21.3(1.000) 
(-1.101,000) 
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Supplemental 
request 


Houae  (net) 


Senate 


Conference 


Cooference  compared  with 


Houw  (net) 


Senate 


TITIC  1  - 

yam.  -  Mv  k«4«at   (obll«atlaBal)   autlisrltT 

AOpraprlatloBO 

(fpreprtatioaa  (or  «abt  raOuotloB. . 

AutlwrltT  to  borrow 

■oacloalooa 

aaaciaalan  of  oeatraot  authority. . . 

(■r  tranafar) 

(UaltatloB  on  truat  t\MA  tranafor) 

(Italtattaa  an  OTallabllltr  of  roranuo) 

(Ualtatlon  an  diraet  loans) 

(Ualtatlan  on  (uarantoad  loana) 

(Liaitatlon  on  annual  contract  authorltT, 

Indaf  Inlta) 

(Liaitatlon  on  eallahlo  capital) 

(Liquidation  of  contract  authorltT) -■  • 

(Soforral  disapproval) 

(If fact  of  nou  dsforral) 

TiTU  II  -  nKTriMiB  net  coon 

LtOMLhrm   UUUKS 


ata 


100-17 

100-71  Oalarlaa.  offloors  sad  < 

100-17  office  of  tlM  LaglslstlTs  Counasl  of  ths 

100-17  laqulrlaa  aid  lavaatlpatlona 


Total, 


of 


100-17  Mousa  laodorahlp  offleoa 

100-17  Wnt  iro'   clarii  hlra , 

100-17  Piisalttoo  aaploTOOo 

100-17  Opaclal  and  salact  eoaalttaaa' 

100-17  JUlowancaa   and  arpanaaa 

100-17  salarios.  offloara  and  ■ 


Total. 


of 


100-17 
100-17 
10O-17 


Joint  Bconoalc  Cnsnittoo. . . . 
Joint  Coanittoo  on  Prlntinv, 
Joint  Connltta*  on  Taaatlon, 


Total.  Joint  Ita 


10.007.903.0*2 

(12, 924, 401, (42) 

(-1,4(9,994,000) 

(-90.731,000) 

(-442,213,000) 

(369,097,000) 
(-79,434.000) 

(61.900,000) 
(-290,731,000) 

(90,000,000) 

(-17,119,000) 
(17,379,090 
((4,919,000) 


7,232,149.000    7, •74,29*, 969    7.449,779,974     •217.*2*.97* 

(0.374. 94*. 000)  (10. 02*. •44. 444)   (9.409.992.471)  (•1.114.424.471) 

(-1.142. (17. 000)  (-1.44«.603.499)  (-1.444.«03.499)    (-303.7(«.499) 


9.719.000 

47.000 

1.114.000 


*.(7(.000 


10.(99.000 


104.000 
23.000 
77.000 


(439.117.000) 

(102.700.000) 

(40.901.000) 


(141. (ai. 000) 
(03.471.000) 


(-927.940.000) 

(-lao.ooo.ooo) 

(7S9.393.000) 

(61.900.000) 
(-200.000.000) 


(-17.119.000) 

(17.379.090) 

(204.919.000) 

(107.061.000) 

(-4.000.000) 


(-9*3.213.000) 

(-30.000.000) 

(099. ••7,000) 

(•9,000,000) 

(61.900.000) 

(-220.000.000) 


(-17.119.000) 

(17.379.090) 

(204.919.000) 

(109.9*0.000) 


(-9*3.213.000) 
(-30,000,000) 

(•420,790.000) 
(-37.700.000) 
(•12.999.000) 

(-220.000.000) 


(-17.119.000) 
(•17,379,090) 
(•43.032.000) 
(•22.4(9.000) 


-424.920.993 
(-939.299.993) 


(-39.2*9. 000) 

(•190.000,000) 

(•74,914,000) 

(•49,000,000) 

(-20.000.000) 


(-1.101.000) 
(•4.000.000) 


9.719.000 

9.719.000 

•9.719.000 

47.000 

47.000 

•47.000 

1.114.000 

1.114.000 

•1.114.000 

•.070.000 


••. •7^.000 


70.000 

39.000 

39.000 

39.000 

9.10«,000 

2.904.000 

2.9(4.000 

2.904.000 

10.713.000 

720.000 

720.000 

720.000 

(92.000 

444.000 

444.000 

444,000 

(19.000 

400,000 

400.000 

400,000 

1.229.000 

•1(,000 

•K.OOO 

410,000 

4.(19.000 


79.000 
10.000 


79.000 
10.000 


79.000 
10.000 


UMI 


of  flea  of  the  •aeratair 

100-17 

100-47     Salarlaa  and  inf  inm 

rlnanclal  Haaapaaant  Sanrlca 

100-17     (alarlaa  and  misss 

lursau  of  Aloohel.   TObaoco.   and  Plraaraa 

—'  OaUrlaa  and  oiponaas 

latomal  laTaBHa  (aiilca 

100-17     rrocnoslnp  taa  rstucaa 

100-17     bSBlaatlaa  and  appaala 

100-17     taaaatlpatlan.   oollaetlsa.   sad  Isiffsjsi    sorrloo, . , 

Total ■. . 

Staltad  Stataa  (aerot  Sorrloo 

Total,  Dopartasnt  of  the  TroaourT 

onTSD  siaiss  pootu.  ssavics 
100-17     riisMit  to  tha  Postal  Sarrlca  rund 

laOBPnOIVT  JU3SBC1BS 

onnihL  ssancts  MHiaisTWkTiaa 

Padaral  (ulldlafs  rund: 

Liaitatlon  an  aoallabllltT  of  n»wis: 
10O-17         (antal  of  apaoa 

■atlonal  azohloaa  and  Sacnrda  >>telnlstratlsn 

•—        Oparatlao  aipaasaa 

Total,  rhsptor  III: 

■sa  budpat  (abllpatlonal)  aatharltT 

(Llaltatloa  aa  aoallabllltr  of  ria—n), 


9,000,000 


1,900.000 


99,200,000 

0,110,000 

14,490,000 


(41,1 


14«,077,000 
(•1.900,000) 


4.349,000 


1.901.000 


7,900,000 


5.000.000 


1,900,000 


1.900,000 


9,000.000 


••99,000 


•399,000 


43,400,000 

4,407,000 

13,1(9,000 


99,200,000 

(,110,000 

14,690,000 


99,200.000 

(.110.000 

16.690.000 


•11,992.000 
•1,703,000 
•3,909,000 


SO. 000, 000 

43,200,000 

00.000,000 

00,000,000 

•14.000.000 



4,920,000 

9,722.000 

9.722.000 

•1.202.000 

(4,900,000 

01,444,000 

97.422.000 

97.422.000 

•16.196.000 



79.177.000       (2.990,000 


(40.901.000) 


(41.900.000) 


479.000 


••2.990.000 


(•1.900.000)     (•12.999.000) 


•100.000 


144.391.000 
(40.901,000) 


90,097,000 
(41,900,000) 


94.097.000 
(•1.900.000) 


-44,294,000 

(•12,999,000) 


Office  of  TochnolopT  (soaoaaon 

100-17  Salarlaa  and  ssponaas , 

Congressional  ^idgot  Office 
100-17  Salarlaa  and  ospanaaa 


'  hrehltact  of  tha  Capitol 

100-17  Offlea  of  the  krehltaet  of  tha  Capitol:  Salaries, 

100-17  Capitol  buildings 

100-17  Capitol  grouido 

100-17  Sonata  off loo  bulldtngo 

100-17  Houoo  of  flea  bulldlngo 

100-17  Capitol  pouor  plant 

Library  buDdlnga  and  grounds:  Stnactursl  and 
100-17    asehantcal  core 


Total,  hrchltoct  of  tlio  Capitol, 


Sotanle  Oordon 


100-17  Salarlaa  and  oapanooo. 


Llbrarr  of  Congraoo 


100-17  Salorloo  and  aspanaao 

100-17 

100-44  Copyright  Office;  Salarlaa  and  osponooa 

100-44      authority  to  apond  rocolpta 

100-17  Congrooalonal  Kosaarch  Sorrloo:  Salarios  snd  oapansos. 

Soaks  for  tha  blind  and  physically  hsndlcsppad: 

100-17  Salarlaa  as 


Total.  Ubrary  of  Ooagraas 

Copyright  Soyolty  Tribunal 


100-17  Salarlaa  and  oapanaaa 

100-17      authorltT  to  apond  rocolpta. 


Total.  Copyright  loyalty  Tribunal, 


129.000 
142,000 

94.000 
2S«,000 
394,000 

(0,000 

90.000 
1.130.000 


2,422.000 

344,000 
-17.000 
(42,000 


3,730.000 


9.000 
-7,000 


50.000 
70,000 
40.000 

300.000 
40.000 

90.000 

990.000 


25.000 


•09,000 

173,000 
-17.000 
219.000 


•0.000 


50,000 
70.000 
40,000 
290,000 
300,000 
40,000 

90.000 


90.000 
70.000 

40,000 
290,000 
300.000 

40.000 

90.000 


25.000 


•09,000 

173.000 
-17.000 
219.000 


•05,000 

173,000 
-17,000 
219.000 


9.000 
-4.000 


9.000 
-4.000 


9.000 
-4,000 


1.000 


1,000 
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Doc.  No.  ^qlSr  Hou»e(netl  Senate  Conference        

Houw  (net)  Senate 

•nuaaaat  rrlattaf  Off iee 

Office  of  ti^erlntilMt  of  Daeiaenta:  talarlee  and 
100-17         mmm M.OOO  M.OOO  4*. 000  M.flM  — 

OaBerel  AeeoiBtint  Office 

100-17     Selarlaa  aad   minm 3. MS. 000  ].»0C.000  2.500.000  2.500.000 

Tetal.    lailalatlva  ■iweil 35.320.000  ». 2*7. 000  16.415.000  16.415.000  «7.12«.0O0 

TBI  JVBICUIT 

■Mtn«e  Caurt  of  the  Otaitad  stataa 

100-17     tllirln   Mil   in""" 504.000  504.000  504.000  504.000  — 

100-17     Cere  of  tbe  balMlM  «il«  tlOMata 24.000  24.000  24.000  24.000  

Tl  111      lllliai    -|  111    If     '  I   -    I       •   -    •       520.000  520.000  520.000  520.000 

................   ................   ................   ................   ................   ................ 

Italtad  Itataa  Court  of  Kijiala 
for  tbe  reOaral  Circuit 

100-17     aalarlaa  «>d  ■arenaea t7.000  97.000  r7.000  r7.oao  

Dtatad  Itataa  Court  at  lataniatloaal  Trade 

lOe-17     oalarlaa  «d  niiniii 90.000  69.000  69.000  69.000  -~ 

Oaurta  of  Ifvaala.   Blatrlet  Courta.    and  other 
Judtetal  Oereioea 

100-17     tllirlll    mi    in""! 15.032.000  15.032.000  15.032.000  15.032.000  -— 

100-17     Bafandar  aerrloea 593.000  593.000  593.000  593.000  

Total.  Courta  of  Hjula.  Btetrlct  Courta.  aad 

otkar  Judtetal  Oarrtoea 15.625.000  15.625.000  15.625.000  15.625.000 

Ifctalatrotlee  Offiea  of  the  Shlted  Stetee  Courte 

100-17     telirlee  mrt  e»|Mie«e 504.000  504.000  504.000  504.000 

rodaral  Judtelal  COBtar 

UO-IT     Oalarlee  and  expeneee 116.000  116.000  116.000  116.000 

Tetal.   Dm  JudlclaiT 16.960.000  16.939,000  16.939.000  16.939.000 

tacmm  orrici  or  rao  paxsioarr 

Uhlte  Oouee  Office 

100-17     telartae  ead  miimi 172.000  172.000  ~  •—  -172.000 

■aocutiee  aealdaaca  and  Uhito  Houoo 

100-17     0*eretla«  aapenaaa 43.000  43.000  ~  ~  -43.000 

Special  >eaiataaea  ta  tbe  Preeldent 

100-17     Salarlae  and  minna 10.000  10.000  —  ~  -10.000 

OeenelX  of  leoaouic  hdriaera 

100-17     Oalarlaa  and  aapanaae 16.000  16.000  ~  — •  -16.000 

Cotaiell  OB  aietiwitil  gualitr 

CoiBell  on  QpTlrnna Intel  Qualltr  md  Office  of 
iao-17         teoiiiiiii   tal  gaelitT 6.000  S.OOO  1.000  S.OOO  

Office  of  relicr  Berelafirt 

100-17     Oelarlae  eod  intiem 23.000  21.000  -23.000 

■ational  Oeourity  rweiril 

100-17     Oaleriee  and  eareneee 20.000  20.000  -—  -20.000 

Office  of  JMainlatratlaB 

100-17     Seleriee  and   iii 57.000  57.000  ~  -~  -57.000 

Office  of  HaBaffiaeBt  aad  Kadtet 

100-17     Oalariae  aBd  oaveBeoe 290.000  290.000  — -  -~  -290.000 

Offiee  of  federel  Frocurieint  roller 

100-17     lalariae  aad  orimieee 12.000  12.000  —  — -  -12.000 

offiea  of  acioBoo  lad  TeekBelofT  roller 

100-17     Off  iee  of  OeiaBoe  aBd  Taciewlefr  'alier *.000  3.000  S.OOO  1.000  -~ 
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Supplemental 
leqiieet 


Home  (net) 


Senate 


Confeieuce 


Conference  compared  with 


Houie  (net) 


Senate 


office  of  tbe  Obited  Otatae  Trade  levraeentetiee 

100-17     Oalarlee  and  iniem 

Total,  laeeutiee  Offiee  of  the  rrealOeat 

rano  kmorauTiD  to  va  ruaiDnr 

Kroner  for  IntometiOBel  Dovelofaont 

Operotlng  eapoBaoa.   fcffaftcr  for  latemetioaal 

100-17         BoTolnamt 

100-17      (Or  trenefor) 

Operetinf  eiienm  of  the  >9Wii|   for  Intemetional 

100-17         Baoeliieint.  Office  of  laereetor  OOBoral 

100-17      (tr  tranefer) 

Total.   l>»anCT  for  iBtenietleaal  DeeelofaeBt 

raaca  Corpa 

100-17  Peace  Corpe.  operatiaf  eipeneee 

African  DevolopBoat  PoundatiOB 

100-17  Kf rican  Beeelopaant  Poundation 

Total .  Punda  Upproprtatad  to  the  Proeideat 

vmjimon  or  hoaicuLTon 

office  of  the  lacretarr 

100-17      dr  trenefor) 

office  of  the  Kaaiatant  loerotarr  for  ItteinlatretiaB. . 

100-17      (Or  tranefer) 

Office  of  the  kaaiatant  Oeeretarr  for  OoTamBOntal 

«id  Publtc  Affaire 

100-17      (ir  trwafor) 

Office  of  the  Aaaletant  OecretarT  for  Iconoaiee 

100-17      Or  tranator) 

offiea  of  the  Aaaletant  Sacrotarr  for  ScieBce  aad 

(ducatloa 

100-17      (ar  tranafar) 

Office  of  the  Aaatatant  Saereterr  for  Harkating  and 

Xnapectlon  Sorriee 

100-17      dr  tranafar) 

Offiea  of  th«  Aaalotant  Sacratarp  for  Zntamational 

Affairs  and  Coaaodltp  Prograaa 

100-17      (It  tranafar) 

Office  of  the  Aaalatant  Sacratarr  for  Saall  Coaaunitp 

and  Rural  Davalopaant 

100-17      dp  tranafar) 

Office  of  the  Aaaletant  Saereterr  for  Oeturel 

Raeourcaa  and  Envlronaant 

100-17      Op  transfer! 

Office  of  th*  AsalBtant  Saereterr  for  Pood  and 

Conauaar  Sarvicas 

100-17      (Bp  tranafar) 

•  -•    Dapartaantal  adalnlatration 

100-17      Op  tranafar) 

Building  oparatlona  and  aalntananca 

100-17      Or  tranafar) 

Office  of  CoTamaental  and  Public  Affaire 

100-17       (Bp  tranafar) 

---    Office  of  tha  Inapactor  Canaral 

100-17      (Bp  tranafar) 

•  ••    Office  of  tha  Canaral  Counaal 

100-17      (Bp  tranafar) 

Agricultural  Reaaarch  Service 

100-17      ( Bp  tranafar) 

— -    National  Agricultural  Library... 

100-17      (By  tranafar) 

Bconoaic  Reaaach  Service 

100-17      (Bp  tranafar) 

national  Agricultural  Statlatica  Service 

100-17      (Bp  tranafar) 

World  Agricultural  Outlook  Beard 

100-17      (Br  trenefor) 

—  Poreign  Agriculturel  Service 

100-17      (Br  trenefor) 

100-17  Oenerel  Salee  HaBager  (br  traaefer) 

Agricultural  Stabiliaetion  ead 
Coaeerretion  Service 

100-17  Seleriee  ead  ewpaaeee  (br  tranefer) 

I  raiaare  Ooae  Bikini  etretion 

100-17      (Br  traaefer) 

Soil  Ceeaervetioa  Service 

—  Ccaeervetiea  operetieae 

100-17      (Br  trenafar) 

—  Biaar  baala  eurvere  aai  taeaatlfatleas 

100-17      (Br  trenefor) 

—  Meterahad  planBiDg 

100-17      (Br  traaefer) 

Meterehed  aad  flood  preveatioa  eperetieaa 


77.000 
743.000 


2.175.000 
(2.175.000) 


324.000 


15.000 
2.617.000 


(6.0001 


77.000 
734.000 


77,000 
03.000 


77.000 
03.000 


2.175.000 


2.175.000 


103.000 
(103.000) 

103.000 

103.000 
(103.000) 

103.000 
(103.000) 

O103.000) 

... 

2.270.000 

2.276.000 

2.270.000 

2.270,000 

... 

324.000 


324.000 


324.000 


15.000 
2.617.000 


15.000 
2.617.000 


15.000 
2.617.000 


(31.000) 
(7.000) 

31.000 

7.000 

53,000 

10.000 

31.000 
7.000 

(7.000) 
(7.000) 

7.000 
7.000 

10.000 
7.000 

7,000 
7.000 

(7.000) 

7.000 

11.000 

7.000 

(7.000) 

7.000 

11.000 

7.000 



8.000 

IJ.OOO 

8.000 

--- 

7.000 

10.000 

7.000 

17.000! 

311.000 

311.000 

311.000 

1541. OOOI 

35.000 

35.000 

35.000 

(J5.000! 

62.000 

62.000 

62.000 

(124.000! 

400.000 

400.000 

400.000 

(799.000) 

300.000 

300.000 

300.000 

(375.000) 

3.935.000 

3.935.000 

3.935.000 

(7.799.000) 

65.000 

65.000 

65.000 

(65.000) 

415.000 

415.000 

415.000 

(815.000) 

490.000 

490.000 

490.000 

(900.000) 

15.000 

15.000 

15.000 

(30.000) 

... 

— 





567,000 

567.000 

567.000 

(567.000) 
(114.000) 

(114.000) 

(114.000) 

(114.000) 

(0.967.000) 

(0.967.000) 

(0.967.000) 

(0.967.000) 

3.000.000 

3.000.000 

3.000.000 

(3.000.000) 

... 

— — 

... 

7.297.000 

7.207.000 

7.297.000 

(7.297.000) 

102.000 

190.000 

102.000 

(190.000) 

74.000 

IM.OOO 

74.000 

(136.000) 

943.000 

.« 

943,000 

-22.000 
-3.000 


-4.000 
-4.000 
-7.000 

-S.OOO 
-3.000 


-00.000 

-62.000 

*061.000 
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D-cNa                                                                                                        *"S5;SS"^  H«-'~*'  S«—                 Co«f„«K»       Coof«»nc.  co«p.r«l  with 

Houw  (n«tl  Semite 

■Btaal  m*  rieat  BMltk  laapaotlaa  ■urtea 

— •        »»lmtUm  m*  m^mtmrn —  2.000.000  2.000.000  2.000.000                          — 

v»-n  .       (It  twMf»r) (2.000.000)  —  —  —                      _ 

radeial  Orala  laaraetloa  ■arrloe 

—  talarlM  arf  aaVMMM —  U.OOO  U.OOO'  M.OOO                            —                            

tOO-17              (Or  twmmtmrt (tO».00O)  —  —                              ~ 

■•rtoultnral  HutMttaa  aarrlea 

UaltatlcB  oa  atelalstratlT*  --|iriii   (laerswe  la 

100-17          llBltatloa) (Ml.OOO)  (Ml. 000)  (Ml. 000)  (Ml. 000)                               

F<M«i  tor  »tn»|Hn»l«t  — ilwle.    hiiim  aid  eivrlr 

100-17         (aeetloa  11)    (taoMM  la  llaltatlea) (112.000)  (112.000)  (112.000)  (112.000)                          

—  raetaia  1B<  SteckrarAa  aitetatatratloa —  70,000  70.000  78.000                              •—                              — 

10O-17                (It   trM««f.r) (IM.OOO)  —                                    

aarlculturml  CooparaUm  anrlaa 32.000  12.000  12.000                                — . 

100-17               (Or  tr«a>t«r) (M.OOO)  

ottioa  of  Trumiirta «!«■ 21.000  21.000  21.000                              — - 

100-17              (It  tranafer) (45.000)  ^.                        '     

reed  OafetT  «ad  Tii»»«ctl«a  — rHoa 7.000.000  7.000.000  7.000.000                              — - 

100-17              (Or  tnaafar) (7.»»«.000) 

road  aad  outrltlea  •arvlea 

rood  rrofna  atelalatratlca 711.000  711.000  711.000                              

100-17              (07  triafar) (711.000)  ~                               ...„ 

»■—  aatritiaa  lafenatlaa  Oarvlea 

■alartoa  and  aaronaaa M.OOO  M.OOO  M.OOO                              

10»-17              (Or  traasfar) (M.OOO)  

roroat  aarolea 

"-         roraat  laaaan* —  —  1.M4.000  1.M4.000               «1.M4.000 

100-17              itt  traaafar) (1.101.000)  (1.M4.000)  —                               (■I.S44.000) 

stata  aad  private  foroatiT 411.000  413.000                    «411.000 

(IT  traaafar) (411.000)  —                               (-411.000) 

Batlaaal   foroat  afataa 17.S74.0O0  17.S74.000               .17.574.000 

100-17               (It  traaafar) (17.001.000)  (17.574.000)  —  —             (-17.574.000) 

'^''■•*"'=**"" 2.059.000  2. OS*. 000                 .2. 159. 000                                 

.                   (Br  traaafar) (2.059.000)  (-2.059.000) 

Total.    Oapartaaat  of  afrleulturo 28.040.000  49.988.000  M. 710. 000               «22.690.000                      .742.000 

Oaaaral  Irtelalatratlon 

100-17     Salariaa  aad  aapaaaaa   (br  traaafar) (4M.000)  (4M.000)  (4M.00O)  (4M.0OO) 

tconoalc  Daralofaant  Hdalnlatratloa 

MO-lT     Salartaa  aad  ezpanaaa   (by  traaafar) (197.000)  (397.000)  (197.000)  (197.000) 

■caaaate  aad  Statiatleal  Mialrala 

10O-17     Salarlea  aad  ezpaaaae   (l>T  traaafar) (132.000)  (332.000)  (332.000)  (112.000) 

■atloaal  Ocaanlc  aad  ktaaafharle  Malnlatratloa 

C^aratloaa.    raaaarch.    aad  facllltiaa   (by  tranafor) ~  (7.505.000)  (7.505.000)  .  (7.505.000)                             —                               

■atloaal  Talli  iiaaiailcattopa  and   Inforaattoa 
■telalatratloa 

100-17     Salarlaa  and  aapaaaaa   (br  traaafar) (241.000)  (243.000)  (243.000)  (243.000) 

Dwiii— I  or  Dcmn-HuuTin 
C^aratlaa  aad  Haiataaaaoa 

10O-17    ^aratlaa  aad  Haiataaaaoa.  arar 2.879.000  2.879.000  2.879.000  2.879.000 

100-17    ^aratlaa  aad  Walntaaaaea.  ■aoy 1. IM.OOO  1. IM.OOO  3.3M.OOO  3  3M  000                            

100-17     (^oratlaa  aad  Haiataaaaoa.   narlaa  Cofva 181.000  181.000  183.000  183.000 

100-17     ^aratlaa  aad  Haiataaaaoa.   Ur  roroo 1.925.000  1.925.000  1.925.000  1.925.000                              

»<"-»''     *aratlaa  aad  Hatataaaaea.   Bafaiaa  Isaadaa 2.107.000  2.307.000  2.107.000  2  307  000                              

100-17    ^aratlaa  aad  Hilntaaaana.  tear  taaana 109.000  109.000  109.000  109!oo0 

10»-17     ^araUaa  aad  Hatntaaaana.   Hawr  taiarta 29.000  29.000  29.000  29.000 

100-17     ^arattaa  aad  Halataaaara.   Harlaa  Ceipa  laaaria 1.000  1.000  1.000  1.000 

100-17     q>aratlaa  aad  aatntaaira.  Air  rerea  laaar»a 281.000  281.000  281.000  281000 

100-17     ^aratlaa  aad  Haiataaaaoa.  kiar  Oatlaaal  oaaard 285.000  285.000  285.000  28S°000 

100-17    ^eratlaa  aad  nalataaaoa.  81r  Batlaawl  Oaard 818.000  818.000  818.000  818  000                            

100-17     Coart  of  Rllltarr  >**aala.   Bafaaaa I.OOO  1.000  1.000  liooo                              

Total,  ^arotlaa  aad  Haiataaaaoa 11.770.000  11.770.000  11.770.000  11.770.000                              -"                              "" 
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Hoiiae(net) 


Senate 


Conference 


Conference  compared  with 


Home  (net) 


Senate 


at.  Taat. 


(*aluatlaa 


10O-17 
100-17 
100-17  (. 

100-17 


■aat.  Taat.  aad  Cvaluatlaa.  kiar--- 
Baoalafaaat.  Taat.  aad  Iraluatloa.  Ktnj... 
Oaoalafaaat.  Taat.  and  Iralaatioa.  Ur  ror 
Davalaoaaat.  Taat.  aad  loalitatloa.  Bafaaaa 


118.000 

IM.OOO 

118.000 

IM.OOO 

11.000 

U.OOO 

11.000 

U.OOO 

108.000 

108.000 

108.000 

108.000 

115.000  115.000  115.000  115.000 


Tatal. 

(raluatlsa. 


HllltaiT  Coaatnaetlan 


91.000 

, 39.000 

, 1.000 

Tatal.   Hllltarr  Coaatnaetlca 111.000 


100-17     Hllltarr  Ceaatructlaa,  8iwr. 
100-17     Hllltarr  Coaatructloi 
100-17     Hllltarr  Cooatiuetloi 


raallr  aaualBO 

raallr  hooolBf.  lamf 

Total.   Dapartaaat  of  Dofaaaa— Mlltair^ 

I     otnutTMBiT  or  Dtnasi — cnrii 
Corpa  of  Injlnaara — Civil 

Oaaaral  a^anaaa   (br  traaafar) 

!      Soldlara'   and  Uraaa'a  Hcaa 

Oparatlaa  aad  aalataaanea   (br  traaafar) 

DKPMiTiaaT  or  iimoT 


10.000 
12.701.000 


100-17 
100-17 


teargr  Inforaatloa  Iktelalatrattan  (br  traaafar). 
(br  traaafar) 


tmamwrt  or  mi.pi  jun  huhm  unricn 
I      read  aad  Drug  Jk^nlatratloa 


Piutfiaa  a^aaaoB. . 
(Ir  traaafar). 


Health  (ooouroao  aad  aarrleaa  Malhlatratteo 


Indian  liaalth  aarrleaa 

IndlKi  haalth  facllltiaa  (br  traaafar). 


(5.892.000) 


(4.877.000) 


■atloaal  Inatltutaa  of  Health 


■atloaal  Cancer  Inatltuta 

■atloaal  Heart.  Liaig.  and  Hood  Inatltuta 

■atloaal  laatltuta  of  Dantal  laaaarch 

■atloaal  Inatltuta  of  Dlabataa  and  Dlgaatlva 

KlAiar  Dlaaaaaa 

■atloaal  Inatltuta  of  Ulargr  and  Infoctloua  Dlaaaaaa 

■atlcnal  Inaltuta  of  Oaaaral  Radical  sclancaa 

■atlonal  Inatltuta  of  Child  Health  and 

Ni^an  Dovalopaaat 

■atlonal  Ira  Inatltuta 

■atlonal  Inatltuta  of  mvlronaaatal  ■aalth  aetaaeaa.. 

■atlonal  Inatltua  on  Aging 

■atlonal  Inatltuta  of  Jkrthrltla  and  Huaculoakelotal 

and  Skin  Dlaaaaaa 

office  of  tlM  Director 


100-17 


Saint  Illaabotke  Hoepltal 

rodoral  aubaldr  for  Salat  Ultabatha  Boapltal 
(8t  traaafar) 


•eclal  aacurttr  >telalatratloa 


Llaltatloa  oa  adalalatratloa 
llaltatlaa) 


100-17  Oaaaral  ilaganaaatal  aaaaga 
office  of  Coaauaar  hffalrn. 


12.580.000 


12.580.000 


(1.812.000)  (1.812.000)  (1.812.000)  (1.812.000) 


(178.000)  (5M.000)  (SM.OOO)  (554.000) 


(489.000)  (469.000)  (469.000) 

(89.000)  (89.000)  (89.000) 


(-469.000) 
(-89.000) 


5.892.000 


7.886.000 


5.892.000 


7.888.000 




... 

1 

.594.000 

». 

— 

... 

628.000 

... 

— 

™ 

211.000 



— » 

... 

405.000 

... 

— 

-»... 

498.000 

... 

— 

... 

92.000 

-~ 

— 

-.- 

MS. 000 

... 

— 

... 

119.000 

... 

— 

... 

266.000 

... 

— 



191.000 



— 



M.OOO 



— 

150.000 

252.000 

IM 

.000 

2.487.000 

2 

487.000 

2.4«7 

000 

(2.487.000) 



... 

— 

(18.000.000) 


(18.000.000) 


(18.000.000) 


(-489.000) 
(-89.000) 


.1.594.000 
-828.000 
-211.000 

-405.000 

-498.000 

-92.000 

-M5.000 

-119.000 
-288.000 
-191.000 

-M.OOO 
-102.000 


'^N' 


2.200.000 

1. 500. 000 
10.000 

2.200.000 
10.000 

2.200.000 
10.000 

.700.000 

~ 

2.200.000 

1.510.000 

2,210.000 

2.210.000 

.700.000 

2.200.000 

18.225.000 

24.228.000 

19.725.000 

.1.500.000 

-4.903.000 

UMI 


otrunmn  or  ■ooBun  ms  oum  DCVtLorHnn 

I    Haaagaaeat  aad  htelnletretloa 
■alarlaa  aad  a»>aaeaa   (br  traaafar) 


(9.714.000) 


(-9.714.000) 
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OacNa 


Supplemental 
requect 


Hoiiae(iMt) 


Senate 


Conference 


Conference  compared  with 


Houae(net) 


Senate 


tmx  at  laada  tmt  rnii«r 
aid  calltonta  fnBt  la 


s.na.ooo 
ns.ooo 


s.cii.oeo 

•IS.  000 


IMal.  iMruM  ut  Uat  mmimmmtt 

Okltad  Itataa  rtak  aal  Midlife  aaivtaa 


•.417.000 


•.•22.000 


•.437.000 


»«1S,000 
»01S.O00 


■atlaaal  raili  ■erviea 

evarattaa  at  tlM  aattaaal  raiti  ayataa. 
■aUaaal  raeraatlaa  and  rraaarvatlaa. . 

fatal.  aaUaaal  Paiti  •arvtea 


Oaiiaja.  laaaatlfatiaaa.  aad  raaaantu. 
I  af  Maaa 


Hlaaa  and  alaarala 

(■r  traaafar) 


J.04*.oeO 


9.*«0.000 
200.000 


lO.l^O.OOO 


•.072.000 


•wraau  of  ■aelaaatlca 


Qparatlaa  and  aatnranaana. 


2. 04^.000 


». 960.000 
200.000 


lO.MO.OOO 


••072.000 


(1.442.000) 


3.014.000 

i.aoa.ooo 


9.««0.000 
200.000 


•.072.000 


«*00.000 
(-1.442.000) 


1.034.000 

i.aoa.ooo 


«3. 034. 000 
•  1.«0«.000 


OMlea  af  turfaca  lUaiat  laclaaatlaa 
and  iBforeaaaBt 


■araatlca  and  tactawloar  (by  traaafar) . 
■nraau  of  ladlaa  Affaire 

Otaratloa  of  Indlaa  riiiiiiaaa 

atal  Offloaa 


(•42.000) 


Offioa  of  the  Oacratarr 

Off loa  of  tha  aoltdtor 

Offioa  of  tha  laapactor  Oaaaral.. 


*.7»S.0OO 


350.000 
200.000 
120.000 


423.000 
24S.0OO 


17S.0OO 
200.000 
24S.000 


-ITS.  000 

>12S.0OO 


«17S.OOO 
-22S.000 


Total. 
Total. 


Offloaa. . . 
It  af  latarlar. 


•70.000 


•70.000 
40.177.000 


•20.000 
41. •42. 000 


-SO. 000 
•4.792.000 


-so.ooo 

•i.tcs.ooo 


DIFUnVBVT  Ot  JOSTXCI 
Oaaaral  »ifcln1atratlon 

Salartaa  and  inianaaa 

ttaltad  atataa  rarela  OoaBlaalaa 

Salarlaa  and  awiiaaa 

I  atal  aetlvltlaa 


a.    janaral    lagal   activitlaa 

B.   antitrust  Division 

B.    roral^  Clalaa  Sattlaaaat 


S7S.0OO 


•4.000 


S7S.0OO 


•4.000 


100-17 

•alartaa  aad 

10O-17 

Salarlaa  ad 

■alartaa  aad 

10O-17 

coaalaaloa 

100-17 

Salarlaa  and 

100-17 

100-17 

Salarlaa  aad 

100-17 

Salarlaa  and 

oaltad  Stataa  Attoraara 

(Maral^t  of  lanknipteT  Caaaa.. 
autad  Stataa  Maratiala  Sarvlca. 
CeaauUtT  lalatlons  Sarvlca 


l.»4«.0O0 
31S.000 

3.000 

2.(10.000 

93.000 

2.234.000 

•4.000 


1.44«.000 

3is.oao 


i.oia.ooo 

93.000 

2.234.000 

•4.000 


1.646.000 
116.000 


2. (IS. 000 
91.000 

2.234.000 
64.000 


1.646.000 
115.000 


2.S1«.000 
93.000 

2.314.000 
64.000 


Total.   la*al  aetlaltlaa 

'adaral   Suraau  of  lavoattcatloa 

Salarlaa  and  aniaBaaa 

Orag  teferriaaiit  Stelalstratlaa 

Salarlaa  aad  miiim 

I^fratloa  and  ■ataralliatlan  tarrlea 


7.173.000 


7.170.000 


7.170.000 


7.170.000 


9.309.000 


9.309.000 


2.593.000 


10O-17     Salarlaa  aad  c 


9.309.000 


s.ssa.ooo 


s. sat. 000 


Federal  rrlaaa  Syataa 


100-17  Salarlaa  and  iiiiiaaa 

100-17  Satloaal  taatltuta  of  Cerraetlaaa 

100-17  Sulldlaga  and  tacllltlaa 

Llaltatlea  oa  adalnlatratlTo  and  raeatloaal  training 
a^aaaaa.  radaral  rrlsoa  laduatrtaa.  laeetvoratad 
100-17    (Incraaaa  la  lialtatloa) 


Total,  radaral  rrlaoa  Sratan. 


3.932.000 
20.000 
30.000 

3.932.000 
20.000 
30.000 

3.932.000 
20.000 
30.000 

3.932.000 
20.000 
30.000 

(133.000) 
1. 9*2.000 

(133.000) 
3.9S2.0O0 

(133.000) 
3.9*2.000 

(133.000) 
3.9*2.000 
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Doc.  No. 


Supplemental 
requeat 


Houae(net) 


Senate 


Conference 


Conference  ccrapared  with 


House  (net) 


Senate 


Office  of  Jvatlea  rrograaa 

100-17     Juatlea  aaalataaoa 

fatal.   Batartaaiit  af  .laatlea 

DanuiTHBR  or  Luoa 
Oecupatioaal  Safety  and  Health  JktelBlatratlaa 

100-17     Salarlaa  aad  aaiianaaa   (tor  traaafar) 

■ivloTaaat  Staadarda  Stelntatratlon 
100-17     alack  Iwa  dlsabllltT  truat  fwid 

100-17     aalarlaa  and  aaiiaaaBa  (by  traaafar) 

100-17     Offioa  of  the  Inaf  actor  oanaral   (by  traaafar) 

Total.   Barartaant  of  Labor.    

oarutMnrT  or  otati 

•telBlatratlon  of  roralgn  Mfatra 
100-17  aalarlaa  aad  aapanaaa 

DaruTioBT  or  TaaaapoanTica 
I    Offioa  of  tha  aacratary 

10O-17  aalarlaa  aad  aiaBnaaa  (by  traaafar) , 

Coaat  Ouard 


172.000  172.000 

29. 47*. 000       29.473.000 


172.000         172.000 
29.473.000       29.473.000 


(1.5*3.000)      (1.5*3.000)       (1.5*3,000)      (1,5*3.000) 


70*. 000 


70*. 000 


(1.47t.000)  (1.474.000) 

(4«0.000)  (400.000) 

■■■■■■•■••■a  ■■■■•■«■•■••«■■■ 

70*. 000  7oa.ooo 


70*. 000 


(1.47«.0O0) 
(4tO.OOO) 


700,000 


(1.474.0O0) 
(4*0.000) 


700.000 


•.900.000 


•  .900.000        •. 900.000 


Operating  arpanaaa 

100-17      (ay  traaafar) 

100-17  aaaarrs  training  (by  traaafar) 

radaral  aviatloa  adalnlatrattea 

100-17  Haadfuartare  ateiniatratloa  (by  traaafar) 

Oparationa 

100-17      (ay  traaafar) 

I  radaral  lUjImay  adalnlatratlaa 

Lialtatloa  en  ganaral  operating  aapanaaa  (ineraaae  in 

100-17    lialtatloa) 

100-17     Hator  Carrier  Safety   (by  trawfar) 

■ational  aighaay  Traffic  aafaty  Jkdalnlstratloo 


^aratlona  and  raaaareh. 

100-17      (ay  trawfar) 


radaral  Ballroad  Adainistratloa 

100-17  Office  of  tha  atelalstrator  (by  traiefar) . 
100-17  lailroad  safety  (by  traiefar) 


aatat  learanca  aBsaay  Baaalapaaat  Corporation 

Uaitatlon  ea  ateiaiatratisa  arpaaaaa  (incraaaa  in 
100-17    lialtatloa) 


•ssssrch  snd  apsclsl  Prograaa  adalnlstrstlon 

100-17  Baaaarch  and  apacial  prograaa  (by  tranafar) 

Office  of  the  Inaparter  Oanaral 

10O-17  aalarlaa  aad  aapanaaa  (by  traaafar) 

ULkTis  aoaaciia 
■atloaal  Traaaportation  aafaty  Board 

aalarlaa  and  laiinm  (by  traaafar) 

fetal,  Dapartaaat  af  Traaaportation , 


DtnumtotT  or  nnsuaT 
Office  of  the  aecratary 

100-17     aalarlaa  aad  aapanaaa 

radaral  Lav  mforoaaaat  Tralaiag  Canter 

aalarlaa  aad  aapanaaa 

rlnanclal  Hanspaaant  aarvioe 

100-17     aalarlaa  aad  aapanaaa 

•uraau  of  Alcohol.   Tobaoca.   aad  Piraaraa 
— --         aalarlaa  and  aspeaeaa.  • ..........,.,....,,.,.,.. 


(7a3.000) 


(20.100.000) 
(1.231.000) 


(542,000) 
(44.000.000) 


(229.000) 
(417.000) 


(750.000) 


10.000.000 

(10.100.000) 

(1.200.000) 


(500.000) 
35.500.000 
(•.500.000) 


(563.000) 


5.000.000 

(10.100.000) 

(1.200.000) 


(271.000) 
33.000.000 


(5^3.000) 


3.000.000 

(13.100.000) 

(1.300.000) 


(271.000) 
33.000.000 


(-1*7,000) 


-7.000.000 
(•3.000.000) 


(-229.000) 
-2.500.000 

(-•.500.000) 


(1.299.000)  (1.200.000) 

(147.000)  (140.000) 


(•34.000) 


(1.200.000)  (1.200.000) 

(140.000)  (140.000) 


(200.000) 
(400.000) 


(317,000) 


(100.000) 
(400.000) 


117.000 


(100.000) 
(400.000) 


-203.000 


(-100.000) 


(30.000)  (30.000) 


(1*3,000)  (150.000) 


(447.000)  (400.000) 


(30.000)  (30.000) 


(150.000)  (150.000) 


(400.0(X»  (400.000) 


4«. 100.000 


1.3S3.000  t,3S3,0e0 


1, 430,000  1,430,000 


1,359.000 


-1.353.000 


-110,000 


-1,359.000 


-3.000.000 
(•3.000.000) 


•317.000 
(-317.000) 


(325.000)  (1*5.000)  (•l^S.OOO)  (-160.000) 

3«. 000. 000  36.317.000  -9.7S3.000  -l.«83.000 


«.T^DcccT«^KT AT  Dcrr^pr* hoit^f. 


June  30.  1987 


jr%^\       ^  A 
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Caofercnce  conparad  with 

Sup|)i«D«iUl  Hoo«»(ii«tl  SMiate  Conference 

""•'*^  ""'"^  Hou»(B«t)  Senate 

Mated  Statee  Cvetaa  terrlee 

—  Salanaa  and  aapeaaea •*"  i«.n».w»v 

IMltaa  atataa  Mat 

lail  III  inn- S71.000  -—  —  -STl.OOO 

■uraau  at  the  Puklte  Debt 

„ll   ,1^,1,11 -—  7*1.000  -—  — -  -721.000 

latanwl  a«««am  aarvlaa 
_  ,  _.  .  1  ooo  000  —  —  -1. 000. 000  — 

~         ?rrtn!?nrr.!  r.T";  --        7.00J.OOO  —  —       -7.00J.000 

_   a^^IHtn.  »i  .TPMi.. --     u.700.000  —  —     -"T!?-??; 

~    ia,«itnatl«i.  coll«rtl«.  «U  tei».Ter  earrloe —      11.400.000  —  --- l":*":!!! HI. 

total.  latemal  1..—.  l.r.lee —      SJ. 103. 000        ....'.'.'. V.'. I^lJ":!!! III. 

OBltad  atataa  aaeret  aarvloa 

—  aalariaa  m*  .>p«>aaa --     ^ J;^!.^ W. '.'.'. '.\.VX'^. '.'.'.. 

Total.   MpartaiBt  of  TrHaury 2.7W.0O0  SJ. 277. 000  --- --- l";^!:!!? ^...'.'.'.. 

MWiaUMMIM.  rMnCTIOB  MOCT 

-   ■      ■             ■    7.000.000                                 4.000.000                 -3.000.000                 .4.000.000 

lOo-lT             lirtr^.i)...."!I (12.4O0.00O)  (2.000.000)  (9.000.000)                 (J.000.000)              (.3.000.000)              (-4.000.000) 

■aiardsuo  aubatawo  aaavaaae  Traat  r<md  (laeroaaa  in 

100-17         llaltatloo) (2.3«».000)                             ..........III ......Ill .....III. 

■7T—» "  amiLii  aouaisnaTioa 

radorol  ai«rlT  aarrloo 

—  cvoratlat  «q».e. "-  1.233.000  —  ~  -1.233.000 

lofoivatloo  ■■eourc««  IwaasaaiBt  aorvtea 

.  ^, ...  207  000  -••  ™  -297.000  — 

—  OparatlBf  aifanaaa ***  m.vmi 

Padoral  Hu>«itT  HiourCM  aorrloa 

, ,        177  SCO  -177. SOO 

—  C»ogatlJ>j   ifwia "*■  if#.3wi 

Oanaral  HKafaaiBt  404  Iitelalatratioa 

_  ,  _.  .  „^,^  ___  eia  AQo  -*.  —  -912.000  — 

—  aalariaa  and  oapaBeoo —         »ij,www 

Offtea  of  laaraetor  Oanaral 

—  Of «lca  of  inaractor  oanaral 190.000  —  —        -190.000 

allao^naa  and  Office  Itaf f  for  Foiaar  Praatdanta 
alloMancaa  Md  Office  Itaf f  for  foimar  Praaldaata J. 000  ~  -3.000 

Federal  auildinga  Fund: 

Llaitationa  on  arailaatlitT  of  reeanue: 

teal  prorertT  oreraticae —       (2.740.000)  —      •■*!1???? 

Pro9r.adirectloeaadoaatrali.adaer.ieea....  (129.000)  ""!'2SS 

Daaivn  ml  conetnaetloe  oerrica. (202.700)  (-202.700) 

Cower  laforaatiea  Canter 

Hill  111  ■111  .iiiMai. —  ».ooo  a. 000  a.ooo 

Liaitation  on  atelaiatretl.e  .»9.b.»   (Ineraaae  in 
._  liaitation) --  (OOOO)      (d.OOO)    (8^000)    --- ---_ 

fetal.  Oaaaral  tarrleee  XtelBlatratlan —  2. 028. SOO  ».000  8.000  ,  ^J^"";^ HI. 

■nioHU,  uaaokDTics  aao  met  uMiBisruTioa 

1 Ii    ml  iiiigiM  ■■■>—! 13.000.000  -13.000.000 

100-17  (IT  trvafar) (24.927.000)  (12.000.000)  (2S. 000.000)  (23.000.000)  (.13.000.000) 

■mil  aosunaa  aaniaunaTioa 

300-17     •alariaa  aid  aayeneee   (br  tr«afer) (2.400.000)  (2.400.000)  (2.400.000)  (2.400.000) 

VCTniBi  amaunumoa 

100-17     Wadlral   care 74.695.000  149.391.000  149.391.000  149.391.000  ~ 

100-17     Wadlcal   id  preethetic lill 1.8S9.000  1.SS9.000  1.8S9.000  1.8S9.000  

■edleal  eteiaiatration  mi  aieeellaneoua  oparetinf 

100-17              I             736.000  400.000  400.000  400.000  

—       -    •      I         -till    III S. SOO. 000  S. SOO. 000  S. SOO. 000  

100-17     CaMtructioa.  Blaer  preieeta  (Iwraaaa  to  llaitatlcB) .  (68S.000)  (3SO.O00)  (3$O.0O0)  .(3S0.000) 

fetal.  Vatena  ateialatretiaa 77.290.000  1S7.1S0.000  1S7.1SO.000  lS7.tS0.000 


UMI 
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^No  ^"P^'a^""'  Hou«(„rt,  Senate  Conf««K»  Conference  coH.p««l  with 

. Houae  (net)  Senate 

onn  imnruvui  mociis 

a^iaiatretiee  Canfaroace  of  the  United  ttatae 
100-17     aalariea  and  aapeneee 34.000  34.000  —  _  .,«.ooo  _ 

*^iearT  Conalaaioa  on  lBtarvo*araaantal  laletione 

■alariea  and  eapaneea ,0^  -8  000  

adriaorr  Coaaittae  en  Pederal  Pep 

—  aelarlee  «d  eapeneee _.  jooo  ...  _.  .j.ooo  _ 

anariean  Battle  Homaante  CaBieeien 
100-17     lalariaa  Id  «v«naaa jjj.ooo  140.000  140.000  140.000  _  

JUM  Oontrol  wd  Diaaiaiairt  apenoy 

100-17     aiM  control  «d  dieanaMnt  acti.itiee 124.000  124.000  124.000  124.000  

Coeaittee  for  Purchaae  froa  the  Illnd  end 
Other  Sererelp  Hendicepped 

aalariaa  Kid  eapanaea , .  mO  -^  «»« 

..www  —  « «  -4.000  — 

Conauaar  Product  tafetr  riiaalialiai 

—  aelaria.  «d  .ap«».. „  2SO.00O  250.000  250.000  

(quel   taplornent  Opportwiitr  nieniaalon 

100-17     talariaa  and  aapenaea 2.M0.0OO  2.<40.000  2.640.000  2.640.000  _ 

tiport-Iaport  Bank 

Liaitation  on  a^iniatratiee  airia.a   (inereeee  in 
100-17         liaitation) (157.000)  (157.000)  (157.000)  (157.000)  

Padaral  Caenunteetione  Coanla.ion 

100-17     Salarlaa  Id  aipenaaa 755.000  755.000  755.000  755.000  

Padaral  Election  Coaniaaion 

100-17  Salaries  end  ..penaa. 88.000  -  —  ... 

I  Pederal  Hoaa  Loan  iwli  loerd 

100-17  Pederel  Rone  Loan  lank  loerd  (increaaa  in  liaitation).        (JSO.OOO)        (200.000)        (200.000)        (200.000)  

Pederal  Labor  lalationa  authority 

100-17  Salariee  «Ml  eapeneee 136.000         136.000  -136.000  

I  Pederel  Harltiaa  Coaaleeion 

100-17  Selarlaa  and  eapeneee 200.000         200.000         200.000         200.000  

Pederal  Hadlation  and  Canelliation  ler*iee 

100-17  Salariee  and  aapeneee 181.000         181.000         181.000         181.000  

jllarlt  Spatana  Protection  loerd 

10O-17  Salariee  «d  eapenee. 170.000         170.000  -170  000  

100-17  Office  of  the  Special  Counael ,1.000         42.000  —  ...        -oiooo 

Tatel,  Merit  Spetene  Protection  loard 191.000         212.000  ~"  II"       1212^000  ~~ 

•......■■...■■".  ................  ................  ................  ................  ................ 

■atlonal  archi*aa  wd  laeorde  litelnietration 

salariee  and  aapanaaa S92,000  -S92.000  

■atlonal  Ccaaiaaioa  on  Llbrarlea  mi 
InforaatioB  Science 

100-17  Salariee  Id  aapeneee j.ooo  6.000  6.000  6.000  

■etioael  tednaant  for  the  Arte 

—    Oranta  and  adalaiatratlon .„        200.000        200.000        200.000  

Bational  IndoaMnt  for  the  iMMiUiee 

Oranta  and  wtalnietretion 200.000         200.000         200.000  

■atlonal  Labor  laletione  loerd 

100-17  selerie.  and  a.p«».e S28.OOO         C20.000         628.000         628.000  —  _ 

■atlonal  HadlaUoa  loerd 

100-17  selariae  and  eapeneee «,.ooo  60.000  60.000  60.000  —  _ 

j  aatlanal  Science  Poundetion  f^ 

■aaaaiijh  and  related  eetlaltlee  (laereeee  in  >, '^ 

100-17    lialtetloa) (2.600.000)      (1.300.000)       (1.300.000)      (1.300.000)  ^  . 


^^V 
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Conference  compared  with 

Supplemental  Ho«Me(n«t)  Senate  Conference 

"^  No.  requert  Houie(net)  Senate 

oftloa  of  fieemiil  MnafaMat 

„  711  000  —  —  -711.000  

aalarlM  «a  .i*«naM C4JS000)  —  (-4M.00O)  

(n  traaater) (««.owil 

■wvrlUaa  m*  lai^naf  CMBlaalan 

100-17    »aarl.a  ».  .......a l."'**  ^■*>^'>^  *•»'•«»  '•"** 

■■llhaiMilM  Xnatitutlan 

.  ,    _        _.  1.654.000  2.654.000  2, •94. 000  

— -         Salariaa  aaa  a^aaaaa 

Mtlaaal  OallaiT  of  art 

-   ,      .        _j  4M.0OO  490.000  490.000  

-  aalarlaa  and  aivanaaa 

Hoediov  wllaoB  latanatioaal  Ceatar  for  Scfaolara 

-  oal.,!..  — -,— a. —  «•«•  ""^  "•""  ~ 

UBltaa  atataa  ■elocaaat  Maorlal  Council 

19  000  —  19.000  ♦19.000 

■olocauat  nworlal  OooKll l».owi 

gal  tad  Stataa  lafoiaattoa  aaaner 

9  AQi  o«l       2  691  000       2. Ml. 000       2.691,000  — * 

100-17  aalarlaa  iBd  upanaaa 2.691. 000       i.»»i.ooo       «...*.»»» 

Daltad  atataa  Taa  Court 

-  aalarla.  .nd  ..paaaaa "  »«>  O*"  ^ Ill li!?:!^ V... 

^^.  other  inda,— .t  .,-«i.. '.'.!!!".::!ii:!!! ":!":!!! ":"!:^ ":!!!:!!! :i:!!!;!!! :";^. 

Tint  II  •  ucuaao  par  ocsts 

—  -X^'iiliinit!:::^!-'"-'*^:::::::::::     '%:Td^^     r.V;l:^.     ^.'^1:^.     r.'^l:^.     -"•'"•^        -"''^ 
S£r^^"""- —':::::::    .^.651.^,     \\1^,.^\     \l':^u^\     :"-:SSS!    ,-23.145.;^.     ,-,.477.i». 

ib-sj'-ir^vnij.ns:"""::: ';:^^  .j:£^  .....ji!!:?!  .....:!ii!i:H?i iii iH. 

TXTLi  III  -  ucaiaatD  iRimnr  oaaraiauTicaa 
LasiaukTm  aaaaca 

, *  oaa  000                                «.9««.000  6.966.000  .6. 966. 000 

100-17     aalariaa,   offlcara  aod  ««»loTaaa „ood                              51  000  51.000  .51.000 

100-17     Off  loo  of  tba  tatlalatl»o  CoMMol  of  tha  BMata ,i'oM                                la'oOO  16.000  .16.000 

10O-17     Offlca  of  avxta  latal  Cooaaal ,„ooo                              111000  111.000  .113.000 

100-17     8«Mta  poller  coa^ttaaa i  iiJoOO                                1.646.000  1.646.000  .1.646.000 

100-17     iBvanaa  and  iaraatiaatlOBa ...l!..!^. - - - 

riU'ioo'  "--  9.018.000  9.016.000  .9.016.000 

Total,  aaaata T.ui».i~w  ^^^^  „„„„■„.....  ........•••••••■  •.......•—••--•  ....•••••—•••- 

■ouaa  of  larroa«Btatl*aa 

100-17  .iii„„.r..  «■  ..*->aaa !!:!!!;™ !!:!!!:!!^ !!:!!!:!!! !!;!f!:^ ~- --•• 

Jolat  Itaaa 

i««  MM  155  000  155.000  155.000  — 

100-17     Jolat  toonoale  coa-lttaa. »"00«  »^-^  'JJ^  j«  ^00 

100-17     Jolat  Coaalttoe  oa  Prlatlat «-~»  "?"  jTnJ  „  ooo 

100-17     carltol  Oatdo  aar»tca:   aalartaa  «>d  aavoaaaa 12.000 12^000 12.000 w^ow 

Total.   Wl-t  Itaaa ^^^....Jili^^.  !!!!!!! jll:!!! ""^ ""^ "- "■- 

Office  of  TackBoloffr  aaaaaenaat 

100-17     auarlaa  -  ai»«aa »«».000  545.000  545.000  545.000  - 

COBfraaatoaal  audoet  Office 
100-17     aalarla.  and  aap—aa ««;^ «»»;^ «»i;^ l!f:!!! ^ l". 

archltact  of  tba  Capital 

ISii?  Siini-Lrdir^""""'"''"".^!^!"::::::        \t;:Z        1S:S         1";SS         1"Z  ~  ": 

100-17  Cavttol  bolldlaoa 66  000  60.000  46.000  66.000 

10O-17  Capitol  ,TO-ida.... 4S6000  456.000  456.000         .456.000 

tS:l7  Snto!'Ji::r'rii:iT::::::::::::::::::::: 109.000         109.000         icooo         10..000 

Library  bulldlaaa  aad  t»«ida>  at«ct»r.l  and 
100-17         aoHiilral   care 130. ooo  liiili. ...III- 

Total.   ardat««  of  tka  Carltol i!!!.!!'!!!'!*!  .."..X:^:^^.  "....^:^^^. 1.111.'!^. "!"^ "-- 

aotanle  Oardan 
10O-17     aalartaa  aad  ■.a»»aa 4a.000  40.000  40.000  40  000 — ---_ 
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Doc  No 


Su|iplemental 


House  (net) 


Senate 


Conference 


Conference  compared  with 


Houae  (net) 


Senate 


Llbrarr  of  Oooaraes 


100-17     aalarlaa  and  lliiBiaa 

100-17 

100-44     Corrrlgtit  Off  tea:   aalarlaa  and  iafinaia 

100-17 

100-44  author! tr  to  at  and  raealpta 

100-17  Conffraaaloaal  aaaaarch  aanrlca:   aalarlaa  and  aayanaaa. 

aoeka  for  the  blind  and  phraloallT  handloavpad: 
100-17  aalarlaa  and  eapanaas 


Total.   Llbrarr  of  Coctvraaa. 


1.906.000 

1 

.•06.000 

1 

906.000 

1 

.906.000 

267.000 

267.000 

267.000 

267.000 

-12.000 

-12.000 

-12.000 

-12.000 

617.000 

617.000 

617.000 

617.000 

101.000 

103.000 

103.000 

103.000 

2.901.000 

2 

.901.000 

2 

.901.000 

2 

.901.000 

Ooprrt#>t  aoralty  Trlbiatal 


100-17     aalarlaa  and  ait  an  aaa 

100-17  kithorttr  to  at  and  raoalpta. 


7.000 
-6.000 


7.000 
-6.000 


7.000 
-6.000 


7.000 
-6.000 


Total,   Coprrlfht  BofaltT  Tribunal. 


Oeoareaant  Prlntla«  Office 
Offloa  of  auporlatandant  of  Doeuaanta:   aalarlaa  aad 


100-17 

Oaaaral  hoeowitlng  Office 

100-17  aalarlaa  and  aapanaaa 

Total.  La«lslatt*a  araneh 

Tai  JVDICUUIT 
St^raaa  Court  of  the  Dnlted  atataa 


100-17  aalarlaa  and  i 

100-17  Cara  of  tha  building  and  grounda. 


Ot.OOO 


63,000 


1.561.000 
54.459.000 


3.563.000 
44.965.000 


3.563.000 
54.459.000 


3.S63.000 

54.459.000 


Tatal.  tutfaai  Court  of  tha  Dnltad  atataa. 


united  stataa  court  at   »|>p«ala 
for  tha  Paderal  circuit 


100-17  Salaries  and  cxpanaaa 

United  Stataa  Court  of  iBtamational  Trade 
1(X>-17  aalarlaa  and  axpanaeo 


Courts  of  Appaala.  Diatrict  Courts,  and  othar 
Judicial  Sarrlcoa 


100-17   aalariaa  and  •mpmnmrnm 

100-17  Oaf sndar  sarricas 


Total.  Courts  of  Appaala,  Dlatrlet  Courts,  and 
othar  Judicial  Sarsleas 


atelnlstratln  Offica  of  tha  United  atatas  Courts 

100-17  aalarlaa  and  eipansas 

Paderal  Judicial  Canter 

100-17  aalarlaa  and  aapanaaa 

Total .  The  Judidarr 


BUcvTivi  oppici  OP  nn  puaionr 
Tha  Uhlta  House  Office 

100-17  aalarlaa  and  aspanaea 

laaeattea  aaaldanee  and  Uhlta  Houae 

100-17  Oparatlnt  aapanaaa 

tpaelal  aaaletenoe  ta  tha  Praaldent 

100-17  aalartaa  and  aapanaaa 

1  Council  of  Icoaoalc  hdelaere 

100-17  aalartaa  and  aapanaaa 

Office  of  Poller  Baeeletaaat 

100-17  aalarlaa  aad  aapanaaa 

I  Hatloaal  aaeurlty  Council 

100-17  aalarlae  and  aapanaaa 

Offloa  of  a^telalatratlaa 
100-17  aalartaa  aad  aipisss 


409.000 
31.000 


442.000 


23.000 


49.000 


409.000 
31.000 


442.000 


409.000 
33.000 


9.686.000 
887.000 


10.57S.000 


106.000 
11,277,000 


374.000 


51.000 


95.000 


t»,000 


49.000 


409.000 
11.000 


442.000 


21.000 


49.000 


9.688.000 
887.000 


9,688.000 
887.000 


9,688.000 
887.000 


10.575.000 


10.575.000 


10.575.000 


80.000 


80.000 


108.000 
11.277.000 


108.000 
11,277.000 


106.000 
11.277.000 


174.000 


69.000 


•9.000 


62.000 


374.000 


107.000 


•9,000 


214,000 


JunP.m  1987 


mMr;iu?«QTr»M  A I  ifcmow    uz-kfTcc 


1  oa^n 
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Doc.  Na 


*''!£l*!2!?'^  Hamt  (net)  Senate 

request 


Conference 


Conference  oomparad  with 


House  (net) 


Senate 


■t  roller 


Oftloa  sf  I 
ia»*lT    •alarloa  and  i 

Mfloe  at  r»ilT«l 
10»-1T     talarlas  m 

Ofttea  of  aelaBO*  aad  TackBOlOOT  roller 

lOe-lT     Ottleo  of  aclanco  an*  Taetaeletr  roller 

Oftloo  of  tha  0Blta4  Itataa  Trade  Myroeitatleo 

100-17     Solarlao  and  iiiiBiii 

Total.   Bnoutlvo  onioa  of  tha  moldant 

raoa  arrMnuan  to  nn  rttsiDBiT 

»)|wiru   for  iBtainatlonal  Dovaloraant 

OvoratlBf  ■»»■>■■■■    Mwtf  tor  latamatlonal 
100-17         DovaletMBt 

Cyoratlaa  a^aaaao  of  the  »oiilj   for  lataraatlaaal 
100-17         aooalofMBt.   Ottlea  of  Inmrtor  OoBaral 


41J.000 


M.OOO 


IM.OOO 
1.U5.000 


Total. 


for  latoniatlonal  Dovolo 


at 


210.000 
S. 70*. 000 


M.OOO 


20.000 


160.000 
l.tlS.OOO 


5.400.000 

210.000 

S. 70*. 000 


4U.oeo 


20.000 


20.1 


160.000 
1.615.000 


4U.000 


20.000 


Its. 000 
1.615.000 


5.400.000 

21S.000 
5.700.000 


5.400.000 

210.000 
5.706.000 


roooa  Ootyo 

100-17     roaea  Cor**,   ovaratlaf  a^onaaa 436.000  416.000  416.000 

kfrlean  eo»olu|«mt  roundation 

100-17     afrloan  Oovolofaant  ro<adatloa M.OOO  99.000  99.000 

Total,   riaida  M'iiuprlatad  to  the  rroaldaat 6.241.000  6.241.000  6.241.000 


99.000 
6.241.000 


y 


UMI 


100-17 
100-17 

100-17 
100-17 

100-17 


Of  flee  of  tl>e  laerotarr 

(IT  tranafer) 

Off toa  of  tba  aaalataat  lecretarr  for  atelnlstratto 

(■r  tranaf or) 

Office  of  tba  aaatotaat  Socrotarr  for  Oooonaaatal 
aad  rublle  affairs 

(•r  tranaf ar) 

Office  of  tha  aaalstant  Saerotarr  for  tcaaoalee. . .. 

(■r  tranafer) 

Otfloo  of  the  aeeletant  toerotorr  for  science  and 


100-17 
100-17 

ioe-17 

100-17 
100-17 
10O-17 
10O-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 

100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 

100-17 
ie»-17 


(•r  transfer) 

Offlea  of  tba  aaaletant  Saerotarr  for  Hart<atta«  and 

Tnarartloo  Sarrlca 

(Br  tranafer) 

Offtee  of  the  keslatant  Saerotarr  for  latereatlonal 

affaire  and  Coenoditr  rrngrane 

(Sr  tranafer) 

Office  of  the  aaslatant  Saerotarr  for  Snail  Oaaannltr 

and  Sural  Deeoloraant 

(Br  tranafer) 

Office  of  tba  aaaletant  Secretarr  for  Katural 


(Br  tranafer) 

Office  of  the  Beeletant  aseretarr  for  rood  aal 
Cenei^nr  Servlcoe 

(St  traoafar) 

Daiiai  laMil  il    atelaletretlen 

(Br  transfer) 

Building  orerattane  and  aalatenanee 

(St  tranafer) 

Office  of  Oo»arnnantal  and  mblle  affairs 

(Sr  transfer) 

Office  of  the  laereetor  Oanaral 

(Br  tranafer) 

Office  of  the  Oenaral  nwsiael 

(Br  tranef or) 

agricultural  Seeeafch  Berries 

(Br  transfer) 

BxteneloB  Service 

■etlonal  Bsrleultural  Llkrarr 

(Sr  transfer) 

Boenettlc  Beeeaich  Serrioe 

(Br  tranefer) 

■etlonal  agricultural  Statlstlee  Bereloe 

( Br  transfer) 

Horld  agrlculturel  Outlook  Boerd 

(St  transfer) 


reeelpt  aorloultaml  aatrlea 

(Br  trensfer) 

Oaneral  Balee  Winir  (hr 


100-17    aalarlae  and 


■arloHltural  stabllltatlan  and 
rnnsai  istlen  Berrloe 

aes   (br  trenefer) 


— 

29.000 

29.000 

29.000 

29.000) 

«». 

... 

— 



•.ooe 

a.ooo 

a.oM 

(S.OOO) 

— 

-— 

— 



6.000 

6.000 

•.MO 

(4.000) 



... 

— . 



6.000 

6.000 

•.000 

(6.000) 

-— 



-— 

(6.000) 


(6.000) 


•.••• 


•.000 




•.•00 

•.000 

•.000 

(0.000) 

— 

~ 

-— 

— 

t.ooo 

•.••0 

•••OO 

(0.000) 

— 

~ 

— - 



6.000 

«.••• 

•.000 

(6.000) 



-— 

-— 



6.000 

•  .000 

6.000 

(6.000) 



— 

... 

450.000 

450.000 

450.000 

(450.000) 





... 



165.000 

165.000 

165.000 

(165.000) 







... 

126.000 

126.000 

126.000 

(126.000) 

... 

... 





622.000 

•22.000 

622.000 

(622.000) 

... 



... 

239.000 

239.000 

239.000 

(239.000) 







... 

4.747.000 

4.747.000 

4.747.000 

(4.747.000) 

— 

—. 

—. 

... 

6.500.000 

6.500.000 

6.500.000 



97.000 

97.000 

97.000 

(97.000) 







500.000 

5*0.000 

5*0.000 

(SSO.OOO) 







... 

612.000 

612.000 

612.000 

(612.000) 







... 

21.000 

21.000 

21.000 

(21.000) 



... 



— . 

607.000 

607.000 

607.000 

(•07.000) 







(107.000) 

(107.000) 

(107.000) 

(107.000) 
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DocNa                    j                                                                                          *"!S,':SS""  Houae(„et)  Senate                  Conference        Confer«Ke  c«np««l  with 

^ Houae  (net)  Senate 

offtee  of  lataiaatteaal  Coeperetlen  and  BeeelofMat 

Selerlee  and  asvansee 114.000  114.000  114.000                                -—                                

100-17             (Or  transfer) (114.000)  -—  -_  ^_                           _ 

■ell  CeneeiTstlan  Berelee 

Coneervetlen  oreretlana 5. SSI. 000  S.SSl.OOO  S.SSl.OOO                              _ 

100-17              (Br  trenefer) (5. SSI. 000)  .^                             _ 

»t»er  baala  eurrore  and  laeeeUfetloiw —  ISO.OOO  130.000  ISO. 000  -—                           -_ 

100-17              (Br  trenefer) (130.000)  , 

•etaraliad  rlaieaag 97.000  97.000  97.000  ~             — . 

100-17      (Br  tianafor) (07.000)  —  

raiwere  Bon  atetalatretlan 

Salarlee  and  eavenaee —  4.«7«.000  4.*7«.000  4. •7*. 000           —           

100-17      (Sr  tranafer) (4.07S.000)  ...  „.  ._             ,, 

rederal  Orala  laeraotlen  Berelea  | 

•alarlee  and  eareaaee — .  76.000  76.000  76.000  .~            — 

100-17      (Br  trsBster) (76.000)  —  _ 

I  Borlcultural  Harttetlag  Bereloo 

narkatlag  eerrloee —  490.000  490.000  490.000  — -             -~ 

100-17      (Br  transfer) (490.000)  ..^            „ 

Llaltatlon  on  atelnlatretleo  a^eaeee  (laereaee  la 

100-17    llaltatlon) (213.000)  (21S.000)  (2U.000)  (2U.000)  ~             ~ 

funds  for  atrangtbanlng  aaftote,  Inrona  and  e^wlr 

100-17    (Baetlen  32)  (laereaee  In  lialtatlen) (04.000)  (64.000)  (04.000)  (04.000)  ~-             _ 

reokare  and  stockrarde  hdalBlatratle* 

reckere  and  stockrarde  adnlnlstratlon —  56.000  50.000  50  000  —             ,  ,. 

100.17      (Sr  tranefer) (50.000)  ,    ...  '...             .„             

■orleultural  Ooeyeratlea  Oenrlee 

—  agricultural  Cooperative  Borrloe 46.000  46.000  46  000  -*-            — . 

100-17      (Br  trsnsfer) (46.000)  --•  — -  '_.  „          .~- __ 

Office  of  Trinegortatlon 

Office  of  Traneportetlon —  34.000  34.000  34.000  —            ~ 

100-17      (Br  tranefer) (34.000)  __            

food  Bafatr  and  Inepeetlcn  Serelee 

food  Bafetr  and  Tnef ectlan  Oerrtce 4.573.000  4.S7S.000  4.973.000  ~            — 

100.17      (Br  trenefer) (4.573.000)  ...  „             _ 

j   Pood  end  autrltlon  Berrlee 

Pood  rrogrsn  edBlaletretlen —  1.503.000  1. SOS. 000  1.903.000            ~            

100.17      (Br  transfer) (1.503.000)  

■anen  Kitrltlan  Infoiwetlon  Berrlee 

—  Btaen  Outrltlon  Infoiwetlon  Berrlee —  75.000  75.000  79.000  — -            ~ 

100-17      (Sr  transfer) (75.000)  _            „ 

Poreet  lerelce 

Poreet  reeeereh 1.000.000  1.000.000   ■"   -•l. 000. 000            

(»r  trenefer) —  (1.000.000)  —  —  (-1.000.000)           — • 

state  end  rrlvete  fereetry —  —  190.000  190.000  >190.000           ~ 

(Br  trsnsfer) —  (190.000)  —  (-190.000)            

■etlonal  foraat  sretea 9.300.000  9. 300.000  »9. 300.000             ~. 

100-17      (Br  transfer) (10.412.000)  (9.300.000)  (-9.300.000)             

Conetruetlen 1.600.000  1.600.000      •1.600. 000            

(Br  trenefer) —  (1.600.000)  —  —  (-1.600.000) 

Total.    Baiiai  leant  of  agriculture 32.06S.000  44.150.000  44.150.000  •12.090.000 

DEPABtfSSr  OP  ri'SOIHI  I 

Oanaral  a^Onlatretlcn 

100-17     Salarlee  end  espeneee 464.000  464.000  464.000  ••4.000                             

•oreeu  of  the  Ceneue 

100-17     Salsrlee  and  espeneee 1.433.000  1.433.000  1.433.000  1.433.000 

100-17     Periodic  eeneiiaaa  end  rrogrene 2.006.000  2.806.000  2.006.000  2.a06.000 

Total.    Bureau  of  the  Caneue 4.239.000  4. 239.000  4.239.000  4.239.000                                

■conenle  and  Statlatleel  JStelrete 

100-17     Salarlee  and  espenaae 40«.00O  400.000  40*.000  40*.000                             

loenanlc  Deeelogaent  Bdalalatretlen 

100-17     Balarlee  end  aaf ansae   (br  trsnsfer) (400.000)  (400.000)  (400.000)  (400.000)                            

tnteraetlonal  Trade  htelaletretlon 

100-17     (^wretlone  end  adalalatretlon 2.237.000  2.237.000  2.237.000  2.237.000                                ~ 


(9.920.000) 


(9.920.000) 


(*. 920.000) 


(•.taO.OOO) 
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June  30,  1987 


DDcNa 


SupptemenUl  h,,^^  „^,  Senate 

request 


Conference 


Coaference  compared  with 


Home  (net) 


Senate 


maarttj  ■Mlane  DMalotaant  MiH 

tM-lT     MaorltT  buelwee  «v>ala(MBt IM.OOO  110.000  IW.OOO  IM.OOO  -~ 

OtottW  ItatM  Traval  and  Tvartaa  ItelaletTatlea 

100-17     Hill  In   Mill   ■■iMim 49.000  49.000  4*. 000  4V.000  -— 

■•tloaal  OoMBle  and  >taal|tnrle  aAOnlatratlaa 

10»-1T    orwatioaa.   rMaaiak.  arf  taetUttaa S.«72.000  «. 972. 000  S. 972. 000  S. 972. 000  

■atloaal  laraau  of  ttandarda 

100-17     aclantltlc  »d  tadatliMl  raaaarek  aid  aarrtcaa 1.3M.0OO  1.3M.0OO  1.3M.00O  l.SM.OOO  —- 

■atlonal  Talaooaaunleatlona  and  Znforwatioa 
fttelalstratloa 

100-17      Hill  I I   lai 213.000  213.000  213.000  213.000 

Total.    Daiiai  taaiit  of  rnaaaira 13.130.000  13.130.000  IS. 130.000  IS. 130.000 

D»»Miii— I  or  Bimn— HiLinn 

Opazattaa  and  nalataaanea 

100-17     OMratloa  aid  HatataBaoea.  Xar 119.047.000  119.047.000  119.047.000  119.047.000                              

100-17     OaaratloB  and  HalataBMMM.   lavr 14«.8e0.000  140.SOO.000  140.80O.000  148.800.000                              

100-17     Oparatloa  and  nalataaanoa.   narlaa  Ooiva 8.117.000  8.117.000  8.117.000  8.117.000                              

100-17     oraratlca  and  HalntaMBoa.   Air  rorea 8S.S64.000  8S. 364.000  SS.S64.000  8S.S64.000                                

tOO-17     oparatien  and  nalataaana.   Dafaaaa  a«anciaa 102.4S3.000  102.4S3.aO0  102.4S3.000  102.4S3.000                              

100-17     ovaratlcn  and  Nalatananca.   &rar  laaarre 4.8S8.000  4.SS8.000  4.8S8.000  4.8S8.000                              

10O-17     oparatlcn  and  Nalatananoa.   UTT  laaai^ 1.306.000  1.306.000  *»»*■???  'J^-^  ~* 

10O-17     OMratlGB  and  MalatanMoa.   Narlna  Corpa  teaano 133.000  13S.000  13S.0OO  13S.000                              

10O-17     OaiiaLluii   mil  aalnriira      [>lr  r 12.471.000  12.471.000  12.471.000  12.471.000                                

100-17     OaaratlOB  «l  l«alBtan««ea .   »raT  aatlonal  Ouard 12.464.000  12,666.000  12.666.000  12.666.000                                

100-17     ovarattaa  aid  Halataanaoa.  air  Batlcnal  guard 27.479.000  27.479.000  27.479.000  27.479.000                              

■attanal  aoard  (or  tha  rraaatlon  of  (iflo  Praetloa.  V 

100-17        »im, '•«•  ^•«»  ^•*»  '■**  V^      — 

100-17     Court  of  lUlttalT  l*paala.    Bafanaa 30.000  36.000  36.000  34.000     HI.. 

Total,   aeration  nl  Malntanaiea S23.019.000  S23.019.0O0  S23.019.000  S23.019.000 

■aaaareb.   Ba*alofaaat.   Taat.    and  tvaluatloo 

MO-lT     n '  1 —- '  — ■    -"—     ' 14.933.000  I4.9SS.000  14.9SS.000                14.933.000                                

100-17     iaaaarch.  Daaalo»«ant.    Taat.    and  traluatlon.    lla»T 1.477.000  1.477.000  1.477.000                   1.477.000                                

100-17     laaaaiili.  DanlOfMBt.   Taat.    aid  Iraluatlon.    &lr  Forca  13.609.000  13.609.000  13.(09.000  13.609.000                                — 

laaaaiili  Daralaaaaat.   Taat.   and  Iraluatlon.   Dafanaa 

ieO-17          rji      1  3. 163. 000  S.16S.000  3.16S.OOO  3.163.000 

Total,  aaaaaroh.  laaalatMBt.  Taat.  and  „  „,  

■aaluatlen 3S. 206. 000  33.206.000  33.206.000  33.206.000 

Rllltarr  Ooaatrvetloo 

10O-17     mutarr  Conatr«:tloa.  »raT 4.136.000  4.136.000  4.136.000  *"!???  ~ 

100-17     mutarr  Conatrvetlon.   Barr 1.736.000  1.736.000  1.736.000  1.734.000  

100-17     lUlltaiT  Conatraetion.   krar  aaaaraa 53.000  53.000  53.000  53^000 ~..  . 

total.  mUtaiT  ecaatiwrtloa 5.925.000  S. 923. 000  5.925.000  '■"'■*^.  „„.,.„.„;II.  . 

raallr  ■Miaiin 

100-17     rantlT  haaalao.   kl>r 435.000  43S.0OO  ..„"';^ "!:!!! '.'.'... 

Total,    natailaair   of  Bafanaa—MUtaiT 564.585.000  564.585.000  564.585.000  564.585.000  ---^  ^ 

DBrumnn  or  Dinasi— civu. 
Caaatarlal  Trranaaa.   tamt 

100-17     lalarlaa  a>l  aaranaaa 74.000  40.000  40.000  40.000 

Caipa  of  nulnaara  -ctatl 

100-17     oanaral  aa»anaaa  (bf  traafar) (1.400.000)  (1.400.000)  (1.400.000)  (1.400.000)  

loldlaro-    and  alivan'a  Haaa 

100-17  oparatia.  aid  a.int— .n.  (k,  tr.»far) l!!!;!^! i!!!;!!!i I!!!;!!!l !!!!;!!!1 -III. 

Total .   Darartaant  af  Baf aaaa-CtTll 74 . 000  .... JJ;^ ^J^. *^.'^. V.'.. 

BCPiBtiaBT  or  mLTB  aas  mam  mvica 

rood  aad  Brat  Bdalalatration 

Oalarlaa  Md  aapaaaaa —       4. 100.000       4.100.000       4.108.000  

100-17      (Br  traMfar) (4.100.000)  

■aalth  Baaaarcaa  and  Barrloaa  ateialatratlon 

~    tadl.  baalth  aarrleaa ~-       4.000.000       4.000.000       4.000.000 

100-17  Indian  haalth  facllltlaa  (b»  tranafar) (4.47S.0001  -"  "-  """ 

100-31  Baalth  raaoar^  -d  aa.^^  (B,  tr«a<ar) (1.400.000)  —       (1.400.000)       (1.400.000)      (.1.400.000) 
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Doc.  No. 


Supplemental 
requeat 


House  (net) 


Senate 


Conference 


Conference  compared  witli 


House  (Mtl 


Senate 


3.533.000 

1.146.000 
360.000 

703.000 

4*3.000 
861.000 
260.000 

570.000 
233.000 

131.000 
365.000 

101.000 
503.000 


-3.S33.000 

-i.i6«.ooe 
-Mo.oee 

-703.000 

-49S.O0O 
-861.000 
-2(0.000 

-370.000 
-233.000 
-131.000 
-363.000 

-101.000 
-133.000 


(755.000) 

... 

— 

-— 

1.941.000 

1.941.000 

1.941.000 

(1.941.000) 

... 

... 

... 

(SOO.OOO) 

(SOO.OOO) 

(500.000) 

(SOO.OOO) 



S.OOO 

8.000 

8.000 



8.000 

8.000 

8.000 

■■■■■■■•■■■ 



11.644.000 

20.S63.000 

11.644.000 

-8.919.000 


Cantara  for  Dlaaaaa  Control 

—  Dlaaaaa  ooatrol.  raaaarrti  and  training 

■atlonal  Inatltutaa  of  Haalth 

—  Bational  Canear  laatltuta 

—  Bational  Baart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Inatltuta 

Bational  Inatltuta  of  Dantal  Raaaarch 

■atlonal  Inatltuta  of  Diabataa  and  Dlgaatlva 
KldnoT  Dlaaaaaa 

Bational  Inatltuta  of  ■aurolooleal  and  Coanunleatlaa 

Dlaerdara  and  Stroke • 

Bational  laatltuta  of  UlarfT  and  tnfaetloua  Dlaaaaa.. 

—  Bational  laatltuta  of  Oanaral  nadlcal  Scianeaa 

■atlonal  Inatltuta  of  Child  Baalth  and 

Hunan  Daralopnant 

■atlonal  tya  laatltuta 

aatlonal  Inatltuta  of  tnrlroanantal  Health  Scianeaa... 

—  Bational  Inatltuta  on  Ming 

Bational  Inatltuta  of  Arthritla  and  Nuaculoakalatal 

and  Skla  Dlaaaaaa 

office  of  tha  Dlraetor 

100-17      (Bt  tranafar) 

aalat  Bllaabatha  Boapltal 

radaral  aubaidr  for  Saint  Illaabatha  Moapltal 

100-17      (Br  tranafar) 

I      Depart aantal  Nanagaaant 

100-17  of  flea  of  tba  Inapactor  Oanaral  (br  tranafar) 

Salarlaa  and  mM^mnwm* 

Total.  Bayaitaaital  Hanaganant 

Total.  Dapartaant  of  Haalth  and  Hunan  Saralcaa.. 

■■■■•■■■■■■•■■■a  •■■■■•■•«■■««■■■  ■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■  ■■■■■■■■■■«■•■■■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■  ■■■■■•■«■■■■■■*■ 

DEPMTHnrr  or  hoosibo  bbd  uhbab  oEVEioPHnrr 

nanagaaant  and  Adalnlatratlon 
Salarlaa  and  ai|>anaea   (br  tranafar) (9.755.000)  (-9.755.000)  

Dimumavr  or  the  urmioa 
Buraau  of  Land  Hanaganant 

—  Mnaganant  of  la.d.  avi  raaourcaa ™  454.000  3.780.000  '•3!»~0  .3.326.000  ^-,  ™ 

—  OrJIiSr«d  callfoita.  gra,t   l«.da -"  479.000  —  479.000  —  '*^'^, 

100-17  Conatrueticn  and  aceaaa  (br  tranafar) (36.000)  ^ --*^ 

Total.  Buraau  of  L«>d  Ha>aga.«.t -"]  [""['jj^f^ 'i!!!;!!! Iif!!;!!! ifi"!;!^ II!!:!!!. 

oaltad  Stataa  riah  and  vildllfa  Sarrica 

2.800.000        2.000.000        2.800.000  

Bational  rark  Saraiea 

—  operation  of  national  rar*  arataa —  *???-22  *?SS'222  *?2SS  -"  ~ 

Bational  raeraation  and  praaarratlaa 100.000  ^  ..*^:^ !!!:!!! HI 

Total.   Bational  Fart.  Sarrloa -.  _  --- Jli!^!^ 111!!:!!! ^.'^..H^. V.'. '.'.'.. 

Osologlcal  Burvvr 

—  sureara.  la^aatlgatlona.  «d  raaaa.^ ~-  4.206.000  1.236.000  4.206.000            ~      .2.970.000 

Bur*«u  of  Hlnaa 

—  IU»»  «.d  alnarala —  I.J50.000  1.350.000  1.350.000 

I       Buraau  of  Baclaaatloa 

■     .   _,        _  ._  2.350.000  2.350.000       .2.350.000             — 

:::    S;::U^'::d':nn'n«-»a:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  -.-  ~-       i.567.ooo       1.567.000      .i.s67.ooo  - 

I  office  of  Surface  Hinlng  Baclaaatlon 
and  faforcanant 

100-17     lagulatlon  and  tachnologr  (br  tranafar) (665.000)  _.  ...  —  — - 

Buraau  of  Indian  Jkffaira 

—  oraratta.  af  India,  rrogra-a "-^ l;!!?;!!! ll!^:!!! ll™!!!! V.'. ~I- 

j  Dapartaantal  Offleaa 

n*«<»  ^  «..  a-cratarr  -"  400.000  ™  200.000  -200.000  .200.000 

—  Orflea  or  tarn  sscracair »»*  aa»»  •m^  aam  ««wt  Mvt  — -  — - 

—  Office  of  the  solicitor —  V».0^  200.000  200.000  -- 

—  Office  of  laapaetor  OaMral —  1»0.00» 1^  f^ *^:^ HI 

ratal     f.lla.iniil "- ^80^000 SSO^OOo"  "  500.000  -200.000  .200.000 

ratal.  B^artnantai  onicaa .......... 

•  .   -      «                                                                                —                 IS  CM  000                 22  063  000                 25.712.000                .7.043.000                .3.449.000 
Total.  Bapartaant  of  latarlar —  iB.6a».ooo  ji.saj.uuu  «..»..»«»     ........,„,.„.  ji...it 
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%if>nU>nM»>i                                                                                                            Conicrancc  compand  with 
Ddc.  No.  VSJSS?  Hou»(ii«t)  Senate  Conference       

Houw  (net)  Senate 

OiMral  l^laUtjtf  'V 

100-17     — laH—  mtt  t^mmm» TTO.OOO  |  770.000  77«.00e  770.000  —  -~ 

«ato«  Otataa  Varole  rn— leelca  j 

100-17     Oalarlaa  aiit  eaoaBaas ISS.OOo/^  ISS.OOO  ISS.OOC  ISS.OOO  —  — 

laaal  tetlTitlaa  ] 

100-17     Oalarlea  mtt  in o— »»1  lepal  ectlTHlea l.US.OOoN  2.113.000  2.2M.00O  2.213.000  — -                            — ' 

100-17  aalarlaa  a^  a^MiMaa.  aatltmat  DlTlsloB 430.000  \^.._^  410.000  430.000  430.000  -~- 

Oalarlea  arf  a^aiMaa.  Vaealpi  claiaa  OatUaaaat 

10O-17  riMlMlo 4.000  —  —  ...  — 

100-17  Oalarlaa  aiil  a^aMaa.  «htta<  Otataa  kttomara 3.S10.000  3.S10.000  3.S10.000  S.SIO.OOO  — 

100-17  Oalarlaa  <■«  aaoeiMaa.  Oaarat^t  of  laakT^tcr  Caaaa. .  ISO.OOO  130.000  150.000  130.000  — - 

100-17  Oalarlea  <■<  ei«a^Ma.  OhltaO  Otataa  NaralMla  Oaivloe.  3.211.000  3.211.000  3.211.000  3.211.000  — 

100-17  Oalarlea  aid  eavaaaaa.  OMMttr  lalatloaa  Oarrioe 03.000  03.000  03.000  03.000 

tatal.    tapal   OctHnUaa «. 403.000  9.500.000  V.SM.OOO  t.SM.OOO  

roOeral  iiiraaii  of  ta*aatl«atlea 

100-17     Oalarlea  and  aaranaae 23.003.000  23.003.000  13.003.000  23.003.000  ~. 

Druf  Iferniaaat  Malalatraclaa 

100-17     Oalarlae  aad  e^eneea 7.324.000  7.324.000  7.324.000  7.124.000  

taaloratlan  aad  ■aturalliattoa  Serrlea 

100-17     Oalartaa  and  aayanaae 10.100.000  10.10*. 000  10.100.000  10.100.000 

raOaral  Prlaaa  Ofataa 

100-17     Oalarlea  aiiO    l  l|  i    i  n 17.033.000  17.031.000  17.OS3.00O  17.093.000                                 -—                                 _- 

100-17     Oatlaaal  laatltota  of  CarreeUaaa 120.000  120.000  120.000                    120.000 

100-17     aall41a*a  end  tedlltlea 200.000  200.000  200.000                      200.000                              

Ualtatlaa  aa  atelaletratlae  aad  veoeUaaal  tratatat 
■■fiinn.   Federal  Prlaaa  ladoatrlae.    Ineorroratad 

100-17          (laeraaee  la  Italtatlaa) (33.000)  (33.000)  (33.000)                     (99.000) 

Total.    Paderal   Prlaaa  Orataa 17.330.000  17.340.000  17.3*0.000  17. 1*0.000 

Office  of  Juatlea  riii||naa 

100-17     lalarlae  and  aavaoaea 210.000  210.000  210.000  210.000 

Total.  OarartMBt  of  Jiiatlao «a. 031. 000  M.M7.000  03.M7.000  M. 647. 000 

brloraent  and  Tratalaa  3^lBiatrattoa 

100-17     PToaraa  adBlBlatratlaa  (kr  traaafar) (OOO.OOO)  (SOO.OOO)  (000.000)  (000.000)  

■arlojaaBt  Otandarda  Malalatratlaa 

100-17     Olaek  luno  dlaabllity  tnaat   f<B>d 4*4.000  4*4.000  4*4.000  4*4.000  -—  

Oeciipatlaaal  Oafatr  aad  Baalth  IhfctiHetretiaa 

100-17     Oalarlea  and  aivaBaea  (br  traMfer) (1.333.000)  (1.933.000)  (1.933.000)  (1.933.000)  ~. 

Mae  lafatT  aad  Baalth  litetalatratlaa 
100-17     aalariaa  aad  a^aaaaa  (br  traaafer) (l.*41.000)  (1.041. 000)  |1,*«1.000)  (1.041.000)  

100-17     Oalarlae  aad  aafaaaaa   (kr  traaafar) (1.302.000)  (1.302.000)  (1.302.000)  (1.302.000)  

100-17     Office  of  the  laapactar  Oaaaral   (br  traaafar) (390.000)  (396.000)  (990.000)  (990.000)  

»•*■»•    Olilllanit  of  Labor 4*4.000  4*4.000  4*4.000  4*4.000 

■  Oilalatratlaa  of  Poralvi  affalro 
100-17     Oalarlea  and  o^aMea 10.734.000  14.734.000  10.734.000  14.734.000 

xmtmmrt  or  T«*aoTConTioa 

Office  of  the  tecratary 

100-17  Oalarioe  aad  ajpiaaa  (by  traaafer) (93«.00e)        (450.000)        (490.000)        (490.000)  —  ~ 

Coeat  Ouard 

100-17     ^aratlao  iniain    (bf  traaafer) C2.1S«.eOO)  (2.000.000)  (1.723.200)  (1.723.200)  (-27«.0eO) 

Federal  bvlatlaa  htelalatratlaa 

lO^-"     ■■■limtara  etelalatrattaa  (br  traaafer) (403.000)  (350.000)  (390.000)  (350.000) 

»aratlaao 34.000.000  30. 013. 000  41.000.000  »5. 000. 000  •2. 300.400 

100-17  (Or  tranafar) (40. 207.000)  (10.000.000)  —  (5.000.000)  (-9.000.000)  (•9.000.000) 
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Doc.  No. 


Supplemental 
requeet 


Houae  (net) 


Senate 


Conference 


Omferenoe  oompared  with 


Houee(net) 


Senate 


100-17 
100-17 


Pederel  Mihaay  otetalatratlaa 

Ualtatiaa  oa  aanaral  aparatlag  avaaaet 

liaitattaa) 

Hetor  carrier  eafatr  (br  traaafer) 


■atiaaal  llobinT  Traffic  Oafatr  otelaUtretlo 


100-17 
100-17 


Oparatioaa  aa 

(Or  tranafar) 

I     Federal  Railroad  Maialatratlaa 

Office  of  the  h^^nietrator 

(Or  traaafer) 

(allreed  aaf etr 

(Or  tranafar) 

fatal.  Padaral  lallroad  hteialetretioa. . 


Vtbea  Haee  TraBaportatlea  hteiaiatration 

h^BlBlatratiT*  erraneaa  (br  traaafer) 

Oaint  Lamance  leawfoy  Deyalopaant  Corporetia 

Llaitation  on  ateiniatratt««  aapanaea  (incroeae  ; 
lialtatioo  oa  adaialatratiTe  aayenaae) 


leaeardt  and  Opacial  Prograaa  Maiaietretioa 

laaaarch  and  apoeial  prograaa  (br  traaafer) 

office  of  tlko  In  enactor  Oenerel 

Oalarioe  and  aapenaea  (br  tranafer) 

UIATIO  hOBKin 

■atianal  Tranaportatian  Oafatr  Ooard 

Oalarioe  and  awpanaaa  (br  traaafer) 

Total .  Dapai  taaiit  of  Traaaportatiaa 

I      DCPMiTnnrr  op  nwuiniT 
Office  of  the  Oeeretarr 

Oalariaa  and  axpanaea 

Federal  Lav  tnforeeaent  Tralnin*  Center 

Oelariea  and  eapaneaa 

Financial  Hanafaaeat  Oarriea 

Oalariaa  and  aapanaea 

■uroau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firaaiaa 

Oalariae  and  eapeneee 

United  Statea  Cuatea  ■arviea 

Oaleriae  and  eapenaee 

naitad  otataa  Mat 

Oalariaa  and  aapanaaa 

■uraau  of  the  Public  Debt 

Oalariae  end  ezpenaaa 

I      Internal  Revenue  lerrica 


100-17 
100-17 
100-17 
100-17 


Oalarlea  and  aapanaaa 

Frocoaalng  tax  ratunie 

txaainationa  and  appoale 

Invaatlgatlon,  collection  end  Taipajar  aerrice. 


Total.  Intemel  Kovenue  Sarrice 

united  Otatee  Oaeret  Oarrica 


Total. 


—    Oalarioe  ead  < 
100-17  Oalariaa  and  < 


of 


(br  traaafer). 


(1.333.000) 
(641.000) 


(1.600.000) 
(6*0.000) 


(1.600.000) 
(660.000) 


(1.600.000) 
(660.000) 


... 

400.000 

... 

400.000 

— * 

•400.000 

(467.000) 

■■■■■■••••■■■■■a 

•••■*«■■■*«■«•■■ 

(400.000) 

«■■•••••«■■■«••■ 

«■■««•«■«■■■•«■• 

(-400.000) 

... 

100.000 

.100.000 

(196.000) 

— 

(100.000) 

(100.000) 

(•100.000) 

, 

... 

230.000 

115.000 

119.000 

.133.000 

... 

(306.000) 



(139.000) 

(139.000) 

(•135.000) 

~» 

................ 

................ 

................ 

................ 



350.000 

115.000 

115.000 

-235.000 

100-17         ItaltaUan) . 


la 


(336.000) 


(34.000) 


863.000 


1.110.000 
01.154.000 
23.125.000 
11.711.000 


122.027.000 


(10.000.000) 
(4.210.000) 


(300.000) 


(30.000) 


(300.000)        (300.000) 


(30.000) 


(M.OOO) 


(130.000)        (100.000)        (100.000)        (100.000) 


(443.000)        (400.000)        (354.400)        (354.400)        (-43.600) 


(330.000)        (150.000)       (•ISO.OOO) 
30.720.600       41.519.000       •4.769.000 


(-100.000) 
•2.7*6.400 


•63.000 


1.164.000        1.164.000 


-3. 420.000 


10.066.000 


10.066.000 


1. 050. 000 


1.090.000 


3.110.000 
•1.054.000 
23.329.000 
11.711.000 


71.427.000 
20.154.000 
10.219.000 


01.054.000 
23.325.000 
11.711.000 


•10.427.000 
•2.071.000 
•1.492.000 


120.000.000      120.000.000      102.000.000      116. 0*0. 000 


•  14. •90. 000 


5.307.000 
142.555.000 


5.307.000 
121.127.000 


5.3*7.000 
136.017.000 


-6.530.000      •14.0*0.000 


3.000.000 
(2.000.000) 


5.000.000 


•2.000.000 
(-2.000.000) 
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^^^  Conference  compared  with 

Doc  No  SupptwMfiUI  Hou»nnMi  Senate  Conference        

Houaeineti  Senate 

I  MmainuTioa 
Wlr  Mrvlea 

l)HraTf»  mirilT l.iU.OOO  l.CU.OOO  i.Ul.OOO  

laforaatlea  ■imrnn  aMasanat  aamea 

^.eatii^  .,— a. ~  "••«~  '««»  »»«*  —  ~ 

ra4enl  tiuftli  ■ rnii  aarrtaa 

—  240.000  2M.000  2»0.000  — -  — 

■«  <iit  atelalatratloa 

—  Salarlaa  «d  aafanaaa 1.2X4.000  1.214,000  l.n4.00e  

Ottlem  of  iBnartnr  OMoral 

—  o«fl«  o»  I-,««or  ,^-r.l ~  "».«»  "»•«»  »"•«*  —  " 

»llii»Mii  la  aid  Otflca  staff  for  ronar  rraaldanta 

-—         nioawiooa  Mid  Offieo  ataff  for  roiMr  rroaiaanta —  S.OOO  1.000  0.000  ~ 

rodaral  ■vlldlBf  rvBd 
"^JlilTro^^r^^tirililS."*  'TT': —  (».O*«.0OO)  (».0«.000)  (5.0.5.000)  ~ 

:-;       S'i-l^rrL-tJr-a:::!^.-"''-::::::::  "        IJ^iZ;       IJ^Zl       !J?1:2S!  =  "-: 

DaiaiMar  tnforaatloB  Castor 

Oalaplaa  »*  aa»»aaa •'^  *'°°'  *'"*•  

^        U-ltatla»  «■  a^ialatrtloa  aipwaia  (laeraaw  to  _  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ,,  ^,  ...  ^     ._^ 

Total,  oa-oral  .anrtoaa  .^totatratloo !!!!!!!!!!!!;;!!  "..D!:^--'^'-     ".."li^^i^'.     '""}.*".:'!^. V.'. '.... 

mmata.  ■■■■■iiTTri  ■»  wnct  umaamMXicm 

.aU      ,._.!.      .  ,    Ml-     n    -    ■     -— T (W.SST.OOO)  (10.500.000)  (10.500.000)  (10.500.000) 

■■II  lotmn  MNonmuioo 

100-17  .aiariaa  ^  «,......  (b,  tr— for) I!;!!!:!!!l I'll!!:!!!! . l!;I!!:n!l if:!!!:!^i 

VRma  umaunanca 

lOO-lT     ■•i.uol  oor.  13l.60O.00O  131.600.000  131.600.000  131.600.000 

ISiw  is::!  :S'p;;;i.;«;-;;:.^::::: i.o2«.ooo       1.02..000       i.o2«.ooo       1.02..000 

,00.,,     "^°^  a*l.lat»tl«i  ^  tacllaaaoo.  a^aratto,  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^„  ^ 

JSiJt  a_^V!:;iu.;.  ;«■»;;; ».2«2.ooo       5.000.000       5.000.000       «.ooo.ooo 

IS:"  ssni=s:r  iSorn:?::;^  iiiii^—  1-  n-t-ti-).    ...i^n:™!      in!:™! T-V-Ti in!:™! . 

Total,  •at.ran.  «fci»iatrati«« "iiii-jii'iii!  !!!!i!!;!!!:^ "Ii!!!:!!^ "!:!!!:!!!.  ■ 

oraa  tMotrtmotm  luBKin 

»rfclnlT "—  Caofaroaca  of  the  natad  Stataa 

100-17     salana.  ..d  ..pa.... "•<»»  "•««>  "««•  "•«» 

MvlaocT  CoSBlttoo  on  rodaral  rar 

—         talana.  a.d  aapai^aa —  »••"  »••»  *•«* 

An.  Control  and  DiauMMBt  »oancT 

100-17    ««a  oaatrol  .Id  dlaar-a—t  aetmttaa "4.000  176.000  176.000  174.000 

CaaataalOB  oB  Civil  llghta 

100-17     aalaria.  and  aapa^aa W-OOO  W.OOO  It.OOO  It.OOO 

conwar  Product  Safatr  Ca^aalaa 

100-17     talarla.  ai>d  aapaaaM «»«.000  250.000  250.000  250.000 

B«Ml  IplujwiBt  owertMnltT  Oo.Bla.laa 

100-17    SalarlM  ..d  aaraa— l.OOt.OOO  1.804.000  l.iW.OOO  1.00..000 

taport-lavert  •ank 

Llaltatlo.  oa  atelalatratlva  aiawaaa   (incraaaa  la 

100-17  llalta".:!).T^ :7...... (227.000)  (227.000)  (227.000)  (227.000) 

P.d.ral  riiaaiaili  ■!  Iiim  rii^laaloa 

100-17     lUxjlll   ml   miiml l.ltO.OOO  I.IM.OOO  I.IM.OOO  I.IM.OOO 

Padaral  Uactlaa  Caaalaalaa 

03.000  03.000  01.000  03.000 
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Dur   No 


J. 


Padaral  Hoaa  Loan  Bank  Board 


Llaltatlae  en  adnlnlatratloa  aipiaaa  (laerMaa  to 
100-17    llaltatlon) 


I  Padaral  Labor  (alatlana  authority 

—    ialarlaa  and  aapanaaa 

rodaral  lurltlaa  Caaalaalaa 

100-17  talarlaa  and  aspanaaa 

Padaral  Hadlatloa  aad  Coaclllatton  Ooreleo 

100-17  talarlaa  and  iwfanaaa 

latalllgaaoa  Caaaunlty  Staff 

100-17  iBtalllpaac  i  iMaiailtj  ataf  f 

Hartoa  Maaaal  Ceaalaalen 

100-17  Salarlaa  oad  up  man 

Hartt  liataaa  Protoetlsa  Soard 


Salarl..  aad  aapanagg 

100-17  Offloa  of  th.  tpMlal  Couaaal. 


Total.  Harlt  Syataaa  Protection  Board. 


Oatlaa.1  Archlvoa  and  RM»rda  Adnlnlatratloa 
100-17  OparatlBf  aipanaaa 


■atloaal  Caaalaaloa  oe  Llbrartaa  and 
I  Inferaatlon  SelMie. 


100-17  Salarlaa  oad  aapanaaa 

■atloaal  Couaell  oa  tha  Oaadlcappad 

100-17  Salarlaa  and  aapanaaa 

■atlonal  mdeaaant  for  tha  Huaanltlaa 

—    Oraata  aad  otelnlatratlon 

■atloaal  Labor  Balatlana  Beard 

100-17  Balarlo.  and  •ap«i..a 

■atlonal  Hadlatlon  Beard 

100-17  Salarlaa  and  aapwiaao — 

office  of  Paraenaal  Haaagaaaat 


Salarlaa  aad  aapanaaa. 
(St  tranaf.r) 


Supplemental 
ra<|ueBt 


(340.000) 


Houaeineti 


Senate 


Conference 


C^Hiference  compared  with 


Houieineti 


Senate 


lallroad  Satlnaint  Board 

Llaltatlon  on  atelalatratlv.  aapanaaa   (laeroaae  In 
100-17         Itoltatloa) 

llnltatloa  on  railroad  unaaploraant  Inauranca 

100-17         atetolatratlon  fund   (Incraaaa  In  llaltatlon) 

100-17     Llaltatlon  oo  rorlao  Ktlvltr   (IncraoM  In  llaltatlon) 

Baeurltlaa  and  Swrhanga  Coaalaalon 

100-17     Salarlae  aad  aapanaM 

Salthaoalaa  laatltutlea 


■atloaal  Oallarr  of  art 

Salarlaa  aad  aapanaaa 

Woodrov  Wilaon  latomatlonal  Caator  for  aohelar. 

Salarlaa  aad  awpanaaa 

mlted  Stataa  ■oloeauat  Maorlal  Council 

■olocaust  Maaorlal  Cetaiell 

onltod  stataa  Infoiaatlon  agaacf 


100.000 


155.000 


(200.000) 


220.000 


147.000 


168.000 


(200.000)  (200.000) 


220.000 


147.000 


188.000 


220.000 


272.000 
74.000 


272.000 
74.000 


272.000 
74.000 


17.000 


10.000 


1 .  6S9 . 000 


863.000 


17.000 


10.000 


1.654.000 


44.000 


17. 


10.000 


44.000 


"I 

1.124.000 
(682. 000) 

1.124.000 
(682.000) 

1.124.000 
(682.000) 

(764.000) 

(764.000) 

(764.000) 

(764.000) 

(214.000) 
(22.000) 

(214.000) 
(22.000) 

(214.000) 
(22.000) 

(214.000) 
(21.000) 

2.143.000 

2.143.000 

2.163.000 

2.163.000 



1,700.000 

1.700.000 

1,700,000 

_. 

330.000 

130.000 

330.000 

14. 


14.000 


14.000  .14.000 


100-17     Salu-laa  aad  aapanaia 

100-17     Badlo  broadcaattos  to  CUba. 


5,443.000 
516.000 


5.443.000 

514,000 


5.443.000 

516.000 


5.443.000 
516.000 


Total,  tteltad  Stataa  lafoiaatlaa 


5,454.000 


5.454.000 


5.454.000  5.454,000 


UMI 
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Ddc  No 


Supplnncntal 
irqucst 


Hotur  ine<> 


Sniatr 


Confrrrncr 


Conferctic*  cnrnpand  with 


Houapincti 


Scfiatv 


aklt*«  MMas  Mb  eoMrt 


Tstal.  Otkw  lata^mmlmmi  asaaelaa. 


71.000 

1*.M7.000 


TS.OOO 


nni  III  - 


oaanuoTia 


(aklttaUoa*!)  aMhsritr 

(laiiim  t>  llaluuaiw) 

(•r  tf»«f«r) 

(Tnnsfar  troa  CoaBodltr  Cradlt  Cerroratloa) . 
(•Kttaa  32  -  iKFMM  la  llaltatlen) 


I.ei0.«0«.000 

(■.SSV.OOO) 

(14l.2O4.000) 

(10.027.000) 

(M.OOO) 


1.136.t27.000 

(S.«0«.000) 

(M. 70S. 000) 

(10.027.000) 

(84.000) 


it.r7i.ooo 


1.14».1M.«00 

(3. MM. 000) 

(30.*02.tOO) 

(10.027.000) 

(M.OOO) 


n.eoe 

1S.H7.000 


1.1*3. 7(1. 000 

(3.«0«.000) 

(33. 322. MO) 

(10.027.000) 

(M.OOO) 


(-29.3M.400) 


•  K.OOO 


»14.422.4eO 
(•2.420.000) 


■■■Ml  eeatrlbntioM  tor  M«>»f<  kaualai 

Onata  for  faetlltlao  to  aaalot  tbo  tinoilm 

^oovyMMx  fliMltor  yraito  ww9fnM> ................ 

TTMlltlo— 1  I— if  «Maaatr«tlaa  prograa 

ruBMOOt  kouolao  for  lmi«lni>|ii  hoaolooa  poroao 
•WVloaOBtal  «ool»fia«  (roBta  (froo  ownj) 

Total 

FcoEKAL  EHZiieiacT  HMUuiimirr  ticttHn 
^mt^amBf  tao4  and  ahaltar  rrovraa 

vntuuB  unuunaTica 

"»<lcal  ear*,   wtaraaa  doaletllarr  mtnm 

MPMrai>T  or  eniMci 

■atlaiwl  oooanlc  and  ktaoopharle  Mtelalatratla 

^aratlona.   raaaaiLh  m>4  faellitlaa  (affact 
of  aao  daftaral) 

Total.    Cbaptar  1: 

■w  bndgat   (obllfatlonal)   autiwrltj 

(tffact  of  aoa  daforral) 


71.471.000 
M.2M.000 


2». 177. 000 


47.M7.aeo 


30.000.000 


•0.000.000 


170.000.000 


3S. 000. 000 


90.(X)0.000 
to. 000. 000 


IS. 000.000 
100.000.000 


30,000.000 


•3S. 000. 000 
-71.471.000 
-4S.2«S.0O0 

•St. 412.000 
-23.023.000 
•1S.OC9.000 

-3«.  177.000 


-37.M7.000 


-SS. 000. 000 
•so. 000.000 

•IS. 000. 000 

•  10.000.000 

•  10.000.000 


(-27.500.000) 


(•27.SOO.000) 


2««.O24.0OO 


ltO.000.000 
(-27.500.000) 


210.000.000 


-7*. 034. 000 


•20.000.000 
(•27.SOO.000) 


71.471.000 


30.000.000 


23. •21.000  79.000.000  SO.TOO.i 


42. SOS. 000 


13«.17t.00O 


20.000.000 


2.S0O.00O 
10.000.000 


137.S00.000 


3«.aoe.ooo 


4.400.000 
6. MO. 000 


14S.000.000 


-3S. 471. 000 


•30. 077. 000  -34.300.000 


-•.003.000 


•4.(00.000 
•S.SOO.OOO 


••.•34.000 


•3.100.000 
-3.100.000 


•7.SO0.000 


TXTU  XV  -  IMnrT  tWUMT 


(oMl^atlaMl)  ■Hfcartty.. 
(tffact  of  aaa  Oafaml) 


429.000.000      337.S0e.000      SSS.OOO.OOO 

(-37.S00.000) 


•70.000.000  ^27.500. 000 

(•27.SO0.000) 


Supplemental 
request 


tmt  I  - 

Chaytar  ti 

Caaaarea.  Jaatloa.  atata  and  tha  Jodlelary: 

■av  kudoat  (akltfatloMl)  autkorltr  (aat) 470.M0.17* 

aovrorrtatiaaa (1.0S1.»00.17«) 

l»fiotriatlaa  f ar  dabt  radaettqa (-1.37S. 000.000) 

(•r  tr^Mfar) (10.S20.000) 

(Ualtatioo  aa  fluaraBtaad  loano) (50.000.000) 

Cha^tar  III 
DafaiMat 

■ao  bu«oat  (oblifatlaaal)  auttaorttr 3. M3. (00. 000 

lit: 

■d  Mator  Bovalofaant: 

■ao  budoat  (oblltattOBal)  authorltr 

(•r  troMfor) (-•1.150.000) 

l»! 

rerolfn  Oporatioflaai 

warn  >iiil|it   (oblloatlonal)   autbarttf 1.090.MS.4«^ 

(•r  tranaf ar) 

(LlBltatiaa  oa  eallabla  earltal) (17.375.050) 

(Ualtatlaa  oa  dlraet  loaaal (-100.000.000) 

»: 

■quo  tin  a  Oi«aa  Dooolapaaat-tadarandaat  Afaaeloo: 

Tbudfot   (oklioattaaal)   authority  (not) -371.330.000 

•mrorrlattaaa (101. (34. 000) 

toaeiaalona ( -4^2 .  213 .  000) 

■uthoritT  to  borroK (-»0. 731. 000) 

(Oy  traaofor) ...••••■•■.■.■•>>> 

(Otanjroal  of  dafarrola) 

(Ualtatioa  oa  —lal  oaatraet  authority. 

ladoflalto) (-17.115.000) 

(Llaltatlaa  aa  dlraet  loaaa) (-50.731.000) 

Cha^tar  VI: 

latarlor  aad  lolatad  >oaactaa: 

Vail  >iii|iT    (oblloatlaaal)   authority 23.020.000 

aovrorrlatlooa (33.030.000) 

Baaclaalona V" 

■aaelaalon  of  oootract  authority 

(»y  traaafor) 

(Llvuidatlon  of  cxntraet  authority) (5.515.000) 

Chartar  Vll: 

aaalth  and  Huaan  Sarrlcoa.  and  Iducatlon: 

—»  bwdyat  (oblloatlonal)  authority 43.000.000 

(>y  traoafar) (341.727.000) 

(Llaltatlon  on  truat  fund  tranatar) (-75. 630. 000) 

(Llaltatlaa  on  dlroct  loana) (-(0.000.000) 

VIII: 
LoslalatlTO  Iranch: 

ami  budgat   (oblloatlonal)   authority 20.177.200 

(Iftoct  of  naw  datarral) 

Chaptor  IX; 

nllltarr  Conotructlon: 

■ow  budgot  (obllgatlonal)  authority 250.000.000 

Chaptar  X: 

tural  Oaralofaant.  hgrleultura  t  Ralatad  hganclaa: 

■av  budgat  (obllgatlonal)  authority 6.656.615.000 

•pgroprlatlona (6.656.615.000) 

Kaaclaalona 

(Traiafar  froa  Coaaodtty  Cradlt  Corporation).      (24.705.000) 
Chaptar  KX: 

Tranaportatlon : 

■o«  budgot  (obllgatlonal)  authority  (not) 27.»ao.OO0 

Jtpproprlatlona (130.534 .000) 

Raaclaalona 

I   loaclaalon  of  irontraet  authority — 

I   appropriation  tor  dabt  roductlon (-110.554.000) 

(■y  tranaf.r) (SO.000.000) 

(Dlaapproral  of  daforrala) 

(appropriation  to  llquldata  contract 

authority) (77.000.000) 

Chaptar  XII: 

Traaaury.  Poatal  aarrlca  •  Oaaaral  Ou»amaant; 

■av  budgat  (obllgatlonal)  authority 166.077.000 

(Llaltatlon  on  availability  of  raoaaua) (61.500.000) 

I  TXTU  I  -  owtiai  sopTLOinmLa 

Total  -  ■■■  budgot  (obllgatlonal)  authority  (aat) 10. ••7.503. ••2 

approprlatlaaa (12.526.401.062) 

authority  to  borroa (-50.731.000) 

I  l^preprlatloaa  for  dabt  raduettaa (-1.4«$.SM.000) 

I  Baaclaaloaa.  15*7 (.4»3.213.00e) 

laaelaaloa  of  caatract  authority — 

(tlaapprovol  of  dof orrala) 

(tffact  of  naa  dafarral) 

(Uguldata  contract  authority) (••.515.000) 

(Llaltatlaa  on  truat  fund  traaafar) (-79.6M.000) 

(•y  traaafar) (365.057.000) 

(Traaafar  froa  Ca^udlty  Cradlt  Corporatioa) . .  (24.705.000) 

(llaltatlaa  aa  ladaflalta  contract  authority)  (-17.115.000) 
(llattatloa  aa  eallabla  capital 

ai*aerlptlaaa) (17.37S,OS«) 

(LiaitaUae  aa  arallabillf  of  raoaana) (61.500.000) 

(rhmgi   la  llaltatlon  an  dlraet  loaaa) (-350.731.000) 

[Ttiigi   in  llaltatlaa  aa  guarantaad  loaaa) (50.000.000) 


Houaeinrli 


Senate 


Conference 


344,«0^.000 

(1.410. OS*. 000) 

(•1.006. 350. 000) 


1.035.776.000 


52.733.000 
(S7.70*,000) 


21S.5«0.00O 

,S50.S«0.000) 

,375.000.000) 

(0.000.000) 


7M. 000. 000 


332.537.007 

(1.707.537.007) 

(-1.37S.000.000) 

(10.000.000) 


747.500.000 


106.270.000 
(106.270.0001 


(30.510.000) 
(17.656.000) 


10.5S7.00a 
(30.557.000) 


(1.2S«.000) 
(7. •33. 000) 


223.030.000 
(33S.Sa3.000) 
(102.700.000) 


5.216.587.000 
(5.216.S87.000) 


(15.517.000) 


63.115.000 
(119.682.000) 


(-56.567.000) 
(13.430.000) 
(65.775.000) 

(154.050.000) 


144.351.000 
(48.501.000) 


(-••.750.000) 


152. Oil. 406 

(300.000.000) 

(17.375.055) 

(-300.000.000) 


-216.654.000 

(255.025.000) 

(-476.475.000) 

(33.000.000) 
(22.400.000) 

(-17.115.000) 


25.301.000 

(85.381.000) 

(-30.000.000) 

(-30.000.000) 

(9.515.000) 


370.M4.000 
(331.983.000) 


14.337.700 
(-4.000.000) 


6.693.465.000 

(6.699.465.000) 

(-6.000.000) 

(24.705.000) 


-146.775.217 
(90.297.278) 

(-15.469.000) 
(-150.000.000) 

(-71.603.495) 
(M. 120.000) 
(M. 661. 000) 

(195.000.000) 


58.097.000 
(61.900.000) 


7.212.145.000  7.S74.2»6.9«9 

(•.374.5t«.000)    (10.028.M8.4M) 

(-1.142.U7.000)    (-1.M6.603.455) 


(-60.455.000) 


159. 013. 4*6 

(300.000.000) 

(17.375.058) 

(-220.000.000) 


111.462.000 

(638.675.000) 

(-527.213.000) 

(35.000.000) 
(22.400.000) 

(-17.119.000) 


23.451.000 

(83.4S1.000) 

(-30.000.000) 

(-30.000.000) 

(5.915.000) 


277.544.000 

(413.583.000) 

(65.000.000) 


5.620.559.000 

(5.626.559.000) 

(-6.000,000) 

(24.705.000) 


65.074.783 
(136.678.278) 


(-71.603.495) 
(42.729.000) 
(83.560.000) 

(195.000.000) 


98.097.000 
(61.900.000) 


Conference  compared  with 


Houae<ne<< 


•11.670.993 

(•277.079.007) 

(•288.750.000) 

(•10.000.000) 


-292.276.000 


-52.733.000 

(-118.161.000) 


•lS5.013.4a« 

(•300.000.000) 

(♦17.375.058) 

(-220.000.000) 


•S. 152.000 
(•532.405.000) 
(-527.213.000) 

(•8. 190. (MO) 
(•4.704.000) 

(-17.115.000) 


-7.506.000 

(•52.494.000) 

(-30.000.000) 

(-30.000.000) 

(-1.288.000) 

(•2,082.000) 


•53.714.000 
(•77.700.000) 
(-37.700.000) 


•4.355.700 


Senate 


•117.145.007 
(•117.145.007) 


(•3.000.000) 


-20.500.000 


(•6.355.000) 


•7.000.000 


(-30.000.000) 


•338.116.000 

(•370. •SO. 000) 

(-50.714.000) 

(•6.000.000) 


-1.910.000 
(-1,930.000) 


•6.700.000 
(••1.600.000) 
(•65.000.000) 


-200.000 
(•4.000.000) 


•403.972.000        -1.072.906.000 
(•409.972.000)    (-1.072.906.000) 
(-6.000,000) 

(•s.ioa.ooo) 


•1.959.703 
(•16,996.278) 


(-15.036.455) 
(•29.309.000) 
(•17.785.000) 

(•40.550.000) 


-46.294.000 

(•12.999.000) 


•211.850.000 

(•46.381.000) 

(•15.469.000) 

(•150.000.000) 

(-21.381.000) 
(-1.101.000) 


(81.471.000) 

( 161. ••S. 000) 

(102.700.000) 

(435.117.000) 

(19.517.000) 


(40.501.000) 


(-$27.54S.OOO) 

-100.000.000 

(107.061.000) 

(-4.000.000) 

(204.915.000) 

(670.153.000) 

(24.705.000) 

(•17.119.000) 

(17.375.05*) 

(61.500.000) 

(-200.000.000) 


7.445.77S.57* 
(5. 4*5. 593. 471) 

(-1.446.603.495) 

(•563,213.000) 

•3O.0CO.0O0 

(105.560.000) 

(204.915.000) 
(65.000.000) 

(744.067.000) 
(24.705.000) 

(-17.115.000) 

(17.375.05«) 

(61.500.000) 

(-220.000.000) 


(•1.114. CSS. 471) 

(•303.706.455) 

(•563.213.000) 

•30.000.000 

(•22.4*5.000) 

(•43.032.000) 

(-37.700.000) 

(•305.750.000) 

(•S.IOA.OOO) 

(•17.119.000) 

(•17.375.050) 

(•12,999,0(M1 

(•220.000.000) 


-434.530.993 

(-SM.2SS.951) 


(•35.265.000) 

•150.000.000 

(-1.101.000) 

(•4.000.000) 

(•65.000.000) 
(•74.914.000) 


(-20.000.000) 


1ft97A 


fr»Mr:PFQ«ir»MAi  iivrr%i>T\ «r»fTci: 


r..~^  on    locy 
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Supplemental 


TITU  II  • 


m  oosTs 


(aMlfstloMl)  autiwrltr 

(Tmh«i«  la  llaltaUaas) 

(•r  traasfar) 

(Uattatloa  oa  atelalatratt**  iii  111111) 

Vtrmmtmi  tnm  riiMiiility  Cn41t  OofyorattM). 
(— ttwi  S2  -   laiium  !■  llattatlaa) 


mu  III  •  TTW»iTn  uTitSBBT  comnoTiaa 


lV7.S43.OeO 

(0.100.000) 

(104. Ml. 000) 

(t. 001. 000) 
(112.000) 


HouiFinMi 


4S4.0S2.SOO 

O.OTf.OOO) 

(•«.*«t.aeo) 

(10.000.000) 

(f.OOl.OOO) 

(112.000) 


Senatr 


400.123.000 

(1. 070. 000) 
(47.301.000) 
(10.000.000) 

(9.001.000) 
(112.000) 


Conference 


I'-onrefence  compared  with 


House  incl> 


Senate 


400.S43.000 

(3.079.000) 
(43.024.000) 
(10.000.000) 

(S.001.000) 
(112.000) 


(-23.14S.000) 


•240.000 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  brought  this 
bill  to  the  floor  2  months  ago,  I  told 
this  House  that  I  felt  like  a  salmon 
swimming  up  stream. 

I  now  realize  that  metaphor  was 
poorly  chosen,  because  someone  is 
boimd  to  ask  me  if  I've  laid  an  egg. 

So  I  would  rather  forget  the  salmon. 
Later,  during  debate  on  the  percent- 
age cut.  I  called  the  bill  a  turkey,  but 
said  that  I  would  vote  for  it  because  I 
knew  that  we  could  clean  it  up  in  con- 
ference and  get  it  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

And  we  did. 

Instead  of  the  percentage  cut  passed 
by  the  House,  we  made  individual  pro- 
gram cuts  so  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  only  $123  million  over  the 
House  bill,  and  will  be  signed  by  the 
President. 

Of  course  even  turkeys  lay  eggs.  But 
a  conference  report  must  be  voted  up 
or  down.  It  is  more  like  an  omelette 
made  of  many  eggs. 

In  fact,  you  might  call  this  confer- 
ence   agreement    an    omelette    made 


from   437   eggs— each   one   a   Senate 
amendment. 

In  either  case,  whether  you  regard 
the  conference  agreement  as  a  turkey 
omelette  or  as  salmon  caviar,  let  me 
tell  you  about  some  of  the  eggs  that 
are  in  it:  $5.6  billion  for  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation:  $287  million  for 
Pell  grants  for  the  upcoming  school 
year;  $137  million  for  INS  to  adminis- 
ter the  New  Immigration  Act;  $544 
million  for  DOD  health  care;  $80  mil- 
lion for  veterans'  compensation  and 
pensions;  $122  million  for  family  social 
services,  which  is  an  entitlement;  and 
$80  million  for  the  IRS. 

On  language  issues: 

We  dropped  the  arms  control  provi- 
sions and  the  funds  for  SDI; 

We  retained  the  House  language  on 
the  CDS  payback; 

We  dropped  the  Senate  language  de- 
laying employer  sanctions  under  the 
Immigration  Reform  Act; 

We  agreed  to  Senate  language  on 
the  super  collider  which  prevents  the 
consideration  of  cost  sharing;  and 

We  agreed  to  compromise  language 
on  drug  testing  for  Federal  employees. 


There  is  one  rotten  egg  in  this  con- 
ference agreement— the  Senate  lan- 
guage that  removes  the  $250,000  cap 
on  loans  to  honey  producers. 

But  that  amendment  is  in  technical 
disagreement.  It  will  be  subject  to  a 
separate  vote,  and  you  will  hear  more 
from  me  at  that  time. 

Otherwise,  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  acceptable,  and  I  will  vote  for 
it. 

DISTRICT  OF  (X)LinaiA 

There  were  no  provisions  in  the 
House-passed  bill  relating  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  However,  the 
Senate  added  amendment  No.  432 
which  relates  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Antioch  School  of  Law  by  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Senate  amendment  as  accepted 
in  this  conference  report  includes  two 
legislative  provisions.  First,  the  lan- 
guage removes  the  requirement  that 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  approve 
acquisition  or  merger  of  Antioch  Law 
School  prior  to  the  use  of  $1,146,000  in 
previously     appropriated     operational 


funds.  The  board  has  not  approved 
the  transfer  despite  the  passage  of 
D.C.  Law  6-177.  This  law  authorizes 
the  acquisiton  of  the  law  school. 

Second,  the  provision  requires  the 
interim  board  of  governors  for  the  new 
D.C.  School  of  Law  submit  a  report  by 
Octol>er  1.  1987,  outlining  the  antici- 
pated financial  situation  for  the  next  5 
years  and  including  the  current  status 
of  the  school's  accreditation. 

The  conferees  also  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  long-term  financial  sta- 
bility of  a  public  law  school  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

ENSHGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

Chapter  III  provides  supplemental 
funds  for  programs  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  Development. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  restore 
language  originally  proposed  by  the 
House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate  di- 
recting the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  pro- 
ceed with  certain  previously  ear- 
marked projects.  The  conferees  have 
also  agreed  to  language  requiring  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  on 
action  taken  pursuant  to  applications 
under  section  103(m)  of  last  year's 
Water  Resources  Development  Act,  as 
well  as  on  projects  or  studies  falling 
under  section  103(e)(1)  of  that  act. 

Under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  conferees  have  agreed  to  provide 
an  additional  $5.6  million  for  the 
cleanup  of  Kesterson  Reservoir,  sub- 
ject to  certain  determinations  and  the 
issuance  of  a  waste  discharge  i>ermit 
by  the  Central  Valley  Regional  Water 
Resources  Control  Board.  The  confer- 
ees have  also  agreed  to  provide 
$771,000  for  the  ONeiU  Unit  and  $4.8 
million  for  the  McGee  Creek  project. 

For  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  prohibit  the 
Department  from  considering  finan- 
cial and  other  incentives  that  may  be 
included  in  proposals  for  the  supercon- 
ducting super  collider  in  making  its 
site  selection  decision.  The  conferees 
further  agreed  that  this  language  does 
not  preclude  any  State  or  other  group 
from  including  financial  incentives  in 
their  proposals,  or  from  using  its  own 
resources  to  improve  the  suitability  of 
any  proposed  site. 

Finally,  the  conferees  have  agreed 
that  an  additional  $1.2  million  should 
be  provided  to  complete  the  MOD-5-B 
wind  turbine  project,  to  be  done  with- 
out adversely  affecting  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst's  wind 
energy  project. 

INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

New  budget  authority  provided  in 
this  chapter  is  less  than  the  House 
and  Senate  amounts  and  only  $400,000 
more  than  the  administration's  re- 
quest. 

As  passed  the  House,  the  program 
supplementals  for  the  Interior  chapter 
included  $30.9  million  in  new  budget 


authority,  compared  to  a  request  for 
$23  million.  This  conference  agree- 
ment provides  only  $23.4  million  for 
program  supplementals  under  this 
chapter.  This  amount  is  $7.5  million 
less  than  the  House  allowance  and 
$1.9  million  less  than  the  Senate 
amount. 

The  conferees  accepted  two  Senate 
add  ons  for  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Amendment  127  provides  an 
additional  $15  million  for  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  make  necessary  re- 
pairs on  dams  and  fish  hatcheries. 
Two  such  hatcheries  are  located  in 
New  England:  The  North  Attleboro 
National  Fish  Hatchery  in  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Craig  Brook  National 
Pish  Hatchery  in  Maine.  Both  of  these 
facilities  are  in  disrepair  and  should  be 
considered  for  rehabilitation  under 
this  program.  The  conferees  also  ac- 
cepted Senate  amendment  128  which 
provides  $5  million  for  land  acquisition 
at  Bayou  Sauvage  NWR,  LA. 

For  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
conferees  provided  $200,000  for  a 
study  "related  to  the  possible  reloca- 
tion of  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian.  Heye  Foundation."  The  study 
is  expected  to  focus  on  three  options 
for  the  museum's  collection:  Reloca- 
tion to  Washington.  DC;  one  location 
in  New  York  City  and  one  in  Washing- 
ton. DC;  and  maintaining  the  collec- 
tion in  one  New  York  location. 

Unfortunately,  the  conferees  accept- 
ed a  Senate  provision  which  relates  to 
the  spraying  of  t>esticides  in  the  New 
River  Gorge  National  River.  Senate 
amendment  133  directed  the  National 
Park  Service  to  permit  the  State's 
plan  to  spray  pesticides  in  this  area  for 
the  eradication  of  the  black  fly.  The 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  have  deter- 
mined that  black  flies  do  not  pose  a 
public  health  problem  in  West  Virgin- 
ia. The  black  fly  issue  at  New  River 
Gorge  is  an  allergenic,  not  a  disease 
problem.  Other  allergenic  situations 
exist  which  are  not  being  proposed  for 
control  such  as  allergies  to  bee  stings, 
ragweed,  goldenrod  and  pollen. 

The  National  Park  Service  strongly 
objected  to  the  Senate  provision.  In  a 
statement  sent  to  the  conferees,  the 
Park  Service  stated  that  "the  actual 
language  authorizes  a  practice  that 
runs  contrary  to  current  National 
Park  Service  resource  management 
policy.  The  Service  does  not  want  the 
resources  of  the  New  River  Gorge  re- 
duced by  pesticide  use."  The  Park 
Service  also  pointed  out  that  this 
amendment  would  set  a  bad  precedent 
and  might  encourage  future  legislative 
authorizations  of  pesticide  use  for  a 
particular  area.  The  conference  agree- 
ment adopted  this  provision  for  a 
period  of  8  years. 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  ON  CHAPTER  V:  HUD- 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  have 
reached    agreement    on    38    Senate 


amendments  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent 
Agencies. 

For  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  conferees 
have  agreed  to  rescind  $65  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987  operating  subsidies  to 
be  carried  over  into  fiscal  year  1988  for 
insurance  costs. 

Another  $462.21  million  in  standard, 
annual  rescissions,  recommended  by 
the  Senate  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, were  approved  by  the 
managers  for  the  rent  supplement  and 
rental  housing  assistance  programs. 
The  conferees  accepted  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  105  to  permit  the  city 
of  Camden,  NJ,  to  retain  certain  land 
disposition  proceeds,  but  rejected  the 
rescission  of  $4.27  million  in  HUD  sal- 
aries and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  transfer  of  $19.5  mil- 
lion from  FHA  funds  for  pay  and  re- 
tirement costs  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

For  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission,  the  conferees  have 
included  the  $3  mUlion,  the  same  as 
the  House  provided,  with  a  currency 
fluctuation  reserve  of  $1.35  million 
and  $150,000  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Guadalcanal  memorial. 

For  the  Enviroiunental  Protection 
Agency,  the  conferees  agreed  to  re- 
lease $1,161  billion  in  previously  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  construction 
grant  program  to  be  allocated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the 
1987  Water  Quality  Act. 

The  managers  have  agreed  to  pro- 
vide $11  million  for  the  Des  Moines, 
lA,  wastewater  treatment  project,  $9 
million  for  section  106  water  quality 
State  grants  and  $7  million  for  techni- 
cal assistance  on  clean  water  guide- 
lines. The  managers  have  included  lan- 
guage making  funds  advanced  to  the 
Superfund  trust  fund  available  until 
expended,  and  have  made  $16  million 
available  until  expended  for  emergen- 
cy planning  and  community  right-to- 
know  activities. 

The  managers  have  also  agreed  to 
transfer  $5  million  from  the  research 
and  development  account  to  cover  ad- 
ditional salary  and  expense  costs,  and 
to  appropriate  $5  million  for  retire- 
ment costs,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
For  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  the  conferees  have  in- 
cluded $57,475  million  in  disaster  relief 
funds,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
have  included  the  House  language  on 
mobile  homes. 

For  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  conferees 
have  included  an  additional  $300  mil- 
lion, above  amounts  provided  in  either 
the  House  or  Senate  version  of  the 
bill,  to  meet  space  shuttle  and  Rodgers 
Commission  requirements  and  in  an 
effort  to  return  the  shuttle  to  launch 
status  by  June  1988.  The  $3  million 
recommended  by  the  Senate  for  con- 
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struction  at  Ames  is  included  in  the 
conference  agreement.  Por  additional 
salary  costs,  the  conferees  have  agreed 
to  the  Senate  amendment  transferring 
$25  million  from  research  and  develop- 
ment and  space  flight. 

Por  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
the  conference  agreement  extends  the 
availability  of  $34.2  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  1987  medical  care  account 
for  ADP  equipment  and  support  con- 
tracts, as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  did  not  include  the  $10  mil- 
lion rescission  in  the  Senate  bill  for 
medical  computer  prognuns,  but  have 
directed  the  VA  to  use  these  funds  to 
meet  a  shortfall  in  beneficiary  travel. 

The  conferees  have  included  lan- 
guage limiting  funds  for  the  Decen- 
tralized Hospital  Computer  Program 
until  a  study  being  undertaken  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  is 
completed,  and  the  VA  has  submitted 
a  revised  medical  care  ADP  program: 
$9,178  million  is  currenlty  available 
for  DHCP;  $25  million  is  available  for 
obligation  under  a  revised  plan  to  be 
submitted  by  October  1. 

The  managers  have  also  agreed  to 
include  Senate  language,  requested  by 
the  administration,  on  the  settlement 
of  contractors'  claims  at  the  Hunting- 
ton Medical  Center,  and  language  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  prohibiting  a 
mission  change  at  the  Walla  Walla 
Medical  Center.  The  agreement  also 
includes  $30  million  for  veterans  job 
training  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
and  $100  million  for  the  loan  guaranty 
revolving  fund  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

In  accordance  with  the  conference 
report  on  the  homeless  authorization 
bill.  H.R.  558.  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  provide  $210  million,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  for 
homeless  assistance  programs  funded 
through  HUD,  FEMA,  and  the  VA. 
The  conferees  recommend  $80  miUion 
for  the  Transitional  Housing  Demon- 
stration Program  at  HUD— including 
$15  million  for  handicapped  housing, 
$20  million  for  transitional  housing, 
and  $30  million  for  transitional  hous- 
ing for  deinstitutionalized  individuals. 

An  additional  $50  million  is  recom- 
mended for  the  HUD  Emergency  Shel- 
ter Grants  Program.  $35  million  for 
the  HUD  section  8  moderate  rehabili- 
tation program,  and  $15  million  for 
the  HUD  supplemental  assistance 
grants  program.  For  the  FEMA  Emer- 
gency Food  and  Shelter  Program,  the 
conferees  have  recommended  another 
$10  million.  For  the  VA  Domiciliary 
Care  Program,  the  conferees  recom- 
mend $15  million,  and  $5  million  for 
the  Chronic  Mental  Illness  Program. 

Among  the  items  not  in  conference, 
but  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1987 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  are 
$20,000  in  pay  raise  funds  for  the  Con- 
simier  Product  Safety  Commissioners; 
$80.2  million  in  veterans  compensa- 
tions  and   pensions;   language   disap- 


proving two  EPA  deferrals  totaling 
$22.4  million;  $2  million  for  the  School 
Asbestos  Program;  and  language  ex- 
tending the  availability  of  certain  VA 
general  operating  expenses. 

LABOR,  RXALTH  AlfD  irUMAN  SERVICES,  AND 
EDDCATION 

The  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education  chapter  of  this 
supplemental  provides  $277.5  million 
in  new  program  supplementals,  plus 
$7.7  million  in  pay  supplementals.  $5.9 
million  for  increased  costs  of  the  Fed- 
eral employee  retirement  system,  and 
$145  million  for  homeless  relief.  As 
compared  with  the  original  House- 
passed  bill,  it  is  $62  million  over  in  new 
BA.  and  $62.5  million  under  in  outlays. 

Most  of  that  increase  over  the 
House-passed  bill  is  for  AIDS-related 
funding.  The  conference  agreement 
contains  $77  million  to  continue  the 
Federal  assault  on  this  public  health 
menace,  including  $30  million  to  cover 
the  cost  of  AZT— or  other  drugs 
proven  to  prolong  the  lives  of  AIDS 
victims— for  low-income  persons  with 
AIDS  or  related  complexes.  $20  mil- 
lion, requested  by  the  administration, 
for  an  AIDS  education  and  informa- 
tion campaign,  and  $27  million,  also 
requested  by  the  administration,  for 
AIDS  testing,  counseling,  and  minority 
education  activities. 

For  the  homeless,  the  supplemental 
provides  $145  million  for  portions  of 
H.R.  558.  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act  that  are  au- 
thorized in  the  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion and  Health  and  Human  Services. 
New  grants  are  authorized  for  outpa- 
tient health  services,  substance  abuse 
treatment,  mental  health  services, 
emergency  community  services,  and 
efforts  to  educate  homeless  children 
and  assure  that  they  have  access  to  all 
education  services  now  available  to 
nonhomeless  children. 

The  conference  report  also  provides 
a  $287  million  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  Pell  grants,  derived  by 
transfer  from  excess  Guaranted  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  funds.  This  trans- 
fer will  eradicate  all  previous  year 
shortfalls  for  this  core  program  of 
Federal  student  assistance,  and  would 
not  do  any  harm  to  the  GSL  Progam. 
It  will  allow  all  eligible  Pell  grant  stu- 
dents this  coming  fall  to  receive  the 
full  amount  of  their  calculated  entitle- 
ment. As  a  result  of  this  action, 
245.000  more  students  will  receive 
awards  this  fall,  and  any  additional 
funds  provided  for  next  year  will  go  to 
increasing  student  awards,  not  to 
making  up  for  past  misestimates  by 
the  Education  Department. 

In  the  area  of  human  development 
services,  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides an  additional  $166.6  million— 
$165.2  million  for  the  Foster  Care  suid 
Adoption  Assistance  Progams.  and  $1.4 
million  for  Home  Delivered  Nutrition 
Services,  known  as  Meals  on  Wheels. 
These  programs  provide  assistance  to 


our  young  and  old  citizens  alike.  Both 
foster  care  and  adoption  assistance 
help  the  States  provide  care  to  chil- 
dren who  may  need  placement  outside 
their  homes,  and  for  special  needs 
children. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  $65  million 
for  administrative  expenses  of  both 
the  State  employment  security  offices 
and  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit.  Of 
the  total  amount.  $50  million  will  help 
those  States  that  are  facing  the  pros- 
pects of  closing  their  employment  se- 
curity offices  or  lay  off  staff,  and  $15 
million  will  go  to  administer  the  TJTC 
which  was  reauthorized  in  last  year's 
tax  reform  legislation  but  not  funded. 

Under  the  WIN  Program,  the  blU 
provides  $23  million  for  fourth-quarter 
operations  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  di- 
rects that  the  supplemental  funds  go 
first  to  those  States  that  do  not  have 
unexpended  balances  from  the  first 
three  quarters  allocations.  I  remain 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  enact  a  new 
education  and  training  program  for 
welfare  mothers  in  order  to  help  them 
become  self-sufficient.  Welfare  reform 
legislation  is  moving  through  the  com- 
mittees, but  if  it  is  not  In  place  by  the 
time  we  begin  dealing  with  the  regular 
fiscal  year  1988  Labor,  HHS,  and  Edu- 
cation bill  I  intend  to  work  to  obtain 
adequate  funding  to  continue  the  ex- 
isting WIN  Program. 

For  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Program,  the  supplemental  adds 
$20  million  for  workers  retraining. 
These  funds  are  needed  to  support  re- 
training of  workers  certified  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  having  lost 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  foreign  im- 
ports, particularly  since  the  Depart- 
ment has  run  out  of  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  E>epartment  has  already  approved 
training  contracts  in  several  States,  in- 
cluding Massachusetts,  and  the  addi- 
tional funds  will  allow  those  contracts 
to  be  funded. 

For  the  maternal  and  child  health 
block  grant,  the  supplemental  provides 
$18.75  million  to  continue  our  efforts 
to  combat  iivfant  mortality  and  to  pro- 
vide adequate  health  care  for  low- 
income  mothers  and  their  children.  In 
this  same  vital  area,  the  bill  provides 
$700,000  for  the  National  Commission 
to  Prevent  Infant  Mortality. 

The  supplemental  also  provides  an 
additional  $10  million  for  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Employment  for  Older 
Americans  Program.  This  cost-effec- 
tive program  allows  senior  citizens  to 
continue  to  be  active  through  part- 
time  community  service  jobs. 

Several  higher  education  programs 
will  receive  needed  increases  in  the 
supplemental,  including  $1  million  for 
the  Black  College  and  University  Act, 
$1  million  to  restore  funds  intended 
for  the  International  Ekiucation  Pro- 
gram, and  $1.3  million  for  Javits  fel- 
lowships. 
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At  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  will 
receive  $750,000  to  expand  the  clinical 
trial- on  THA.  a  drug  that  initially  is 
showing  progress  in  restoring  memory 
loss  in  senior  citizens.  And  to  get  some 
real  answers  in  another  critical  area, 
the  supplemental  provides  $1  million 
for  a  study  by  the  National  Center  on 
Nursing  Research,  jointly  with  the 
Nursing  Division  at  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration. 
The  study  will  examine  the  nurse 
shortage  issue,  and  what  may  be  caus- 
ing the  problem  with  nurse  retention. 

The  bill  also  contains  technical  lan- 
guage authorizing  expenditures  for 
the  Curriculum  Coordination  Centers 
under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act,  using  funding  provided 
In  the  regular  fiscal  year  1987  bill. 
Language  is  also  included  to  prohibit 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration from  delaying  payment  on 
Medicare  claims.  And,  the  bill  provides 
for  settlement  of  litigation  involving 
desegregation  of  Chicago  city  schools. 

COMTKREirCE  AGREEMEHT  ON  CHAPTER  X:  RURAL 
DEVELOFKENT,  AGRICDLTDRE  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  have 
reached  agreement  on  the  Rural  De- 
velopment. Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  chapter.  I  will  say  for  the 
record  that  it  contains  a  number  of 
agreements  that  I  oppose,  and  that 
the  administration  has  opposed 
throughout  the  last  2  months  that 
this  supplemental  has  been  debated. 

The  conferees  have  included  the  $10 
million  In  "investigations"  included  in 
the  House  bill  related  to  mandatory 
production  controls,  and  $46.14  million 
for  eight  special  projects  included  in 
the  House  or  Senate  version  of  the 
bill.  These  projects  include:  $9,441  mil- 
lion for  the  Pennington  Biomedical 
Research  Center  at  Louisiana  State 
University  for  equipment;  $1.2  million 
for  the  establishment  of  an  operation- 
al demonstration  and  research  feed 
mill  and  durum  wheat  flour  mill  at  the 
Northern  Crops  Institute  in  North 
Dakota;  $2  million  for  a  regional  inter- 
national trade  center  at  Iowa  State 
University;  $16.2  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  agriculture  sci- 
ence and  industry  center  at  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University;  $8  million  for  the 
construction  of  a  weed  science  center 
at  North  Dakota  State;  $300,000  for  an 
extension  service  grant  to  financially 
stressed  and  dislocated  farmers  at 
North  Dakota  State's  College  of  Agri- 
culture; $3  million  for  a  Farmers 
Home  Administration  grant  to  the 
Choctaw  Regional  Rural  Industrial 
Park  in  Oklahoma;  and  $6  million  for 
the  George  Aiken  Center  for  Microbi- 
ology at  the  University  of  Vermont. 
The  managers  did  accept  one  offset- 
ting Senate  amendment  rescinding  for 
$6  million  in  Rural  Clean  Water  Pro- 
gram funds. 
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The  conferees  have  agreed  to  in- 
clude $8.5  million  for  the  southeastern 
boll  weevil  eradication  program  and 
the  environmental  impact  statement 
for  the  animal  damage  control  pro- 
gram. We  have  included  $553,000,  the 
full  amount  which  USDA  believes  nec- 
essary for  dairy  indemnification  pay- 
ments to  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and 
Oklahoma  claimants. 

For  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion [CCC]  which  has  been  shut  down 
since  May  1,  the  conference  agreement 
includes  $5,553,189,000  in  long-awaited 
reimbursements.  I  don't  know  of  any 
Federal  agency  that  has  been  used, 
abused,  or  shut  down  for  so  long  as 
the  CCC.  Our  final  $5.6  billion  recom- 
mendation is  a  reduction  of  $1.1  billion 
from  the  administration's  estimate  of 
need.  At  this  point,  no  one  knows 
whether  this  amount  will  be  enough  to 
get  us  through  September  30.  The 
CCC  exhausted  its  $25  billion  line  of 
credit  with  the  Treasury  in  only  200 
days.  In  the  60  days  since  the  CCC  has 
shut  down,  over  $1.2  billion  worth  of 
claims  have  been  filed  at  the  rate  of 
$50  million  a  day. 

Many  farmers  are  demanding  inter- 
est on  their  payments,  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  we  will  have  to  pay  it 
yet.  The  small  farmers  have  been  up 
in  arms  about  the  delays  on  the  reim- 
bursement, and  they  ought  to  be.  It's 
the  little  guys  who  got  hurt  these  last 
2  months— the  little  guys  looking  for 
and  waiting  for  their  $2,000  checks. 
You  can  be  sure  that  if  it  had  been  the 
big  cotton  or  rice  producers,  we  would 
have  acted  before  now  to  get  them 
their  multimillion-dollar  payments. 
Oh.  ho!  But  we  have  held  the  little 
guy's  paj^ments  hostage  to  a  budget 
process  that  has  broken  down. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
an  extension  through  September  30. 
1987.  on  the  moratorium  on  prepay- 
ment of  rural  rental  housing  loans, 
and  a  transfer  of  $115  million  from 
section  515  loans  to  rental  assistance 
payments.  The  managers  have  biclud- 
ed  new  language  on  PmHA  cash-flow 
requirements  and  new  language  per- 
mitting section  502  rural  housing  loan 
funds  to  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  garages  and  basements. 

Por  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, the  conferees  have  included 
language  enabling  all  REA  borrowers 
to  refinance  their  Federal  financing 
bank  debts  without  prepayment  penal- 
ties. The  administration  had  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  the  much  narrow- 
er prepayment  language  included  in 
the  Senate  bill.  I  will  say  for  the 
record  that  this  conference  agreement 
will  end  up  costing  the  Treasury  $2 
billion  in  net  present  value  over  the 
next  few  years. 

Por  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs, 
the  conferees  have  accepted  a  modi- 
fied Senate  amendment  making  $167.5 
million  available  for  reimbursement  to 
State  agencies  for  meals  served.  This 
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action  was  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  conference  agreement  on  chap- 
ter 10  also  includes  $1.5  million  for  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  to  offset 
the  increased  cost  resulting  from  over- 
seas inflation;  and  $500,000  for  orphan 
drug  grants  and  contracts. 

Also  included  are:  $100,000  for  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Development  Policy:  $100,000 
for  a  National  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tural Finance;  and  Senate  language 
extending  the  prohibition  against  a 
ban  on  saccharin  through  May  1,  1992. 

Among  the  items  not  in  conferemce, 
but  Included  in  the  fiscal  year  1987 
supplemental  bill  are:  $3,426  million 
for  the  si>ecial  milk  entitlement  pro- 
gram; $300,000  for  a  Mississippi 
shrimp  aquaculture  project;  $300,000 
for  a  Mississippi  SCS  dam  repair 
project;  and  $24  million  for  ASCS  sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

The  supplemental  also  contains 
$705,000  for  general  sales  manager  sal- 
aries, $500,000  in  transfer  funds  for 
the  associate  experts  program  and  $1.5 
million  for  the  evaluation  of  drugs, 
vaccines  and  tests  for  the  treatment  of 
AIDS.  The  bill  also  includes  language 
removing  the  cap  on  the  fiscal  year 
1989  WIC  authorization  level,  lan- 
guage lifting  the  tuition  cap  for 
schools  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
child  nutrition  programs,  and  lan- 
guage providing  the  Secretary  with 
discretionary  authority  to  adjust  inter- 
est rates  on  certain  existing,  nonsubsi- 
dized  FmHA  loans. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees 
have  agreed  to  sneak  in  a  special  little 
perk  for  some  of  the  wealthiest  corpo- 
rate beekeepers  in  America.  This  is  a 
disgrace.  Senate  amendment  No.  219 
has  been  folded  quietly  into  this  con- 
ference report.  There  is  nothing  tech- 
nical about  my  disagreement  with  this 
Senate  amendment.  It  lifts  the 
$250,000  cap  on  the  amoimt  of  honey 
loans  that  this  House  agreed  to  just  8 
months  ago.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

The  1987  continuing  resolution  in- 
cluded language  to  limit  the  total 
amount  of  honey  loans  that  a  person 
can  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 
That  limit  was  set  at  $250,000,  less  any 
payments  under  the  marketing  loan 
program.  There  are  20  or  so  large 
honey  producers  that  have  been 
making  multiple  loan  transactions  to 
try  and  get  6  to  9  million  more  pounds 
of  honey  under  loan,  and  they  have 
found  a  loophole.  They  have  found  a 
complicated  way  to  use  generic  certifi- 
cates to  redeem  their  loans  and  not 
have  it  count  against  their  $250,000 
ceiling. 

They  have  asked  the  conferees  to 
make  their  lives  a  little  less  complicat- 
ed and  bless  this  little  loophole,  and 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  gave 
their  blessing. 
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I  think  it's  a  disgrace.  Because  the 
loophole  already  enables  honey  pro- 
ducers to  use  certificates  to  get  around 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  the  CBO  has  esti- 
mated that  lifting  the  loan  cap  will 
have  no  actual  outlay  impact.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  already 
warned  us  that  an  Increase  in  the  loan 
limit  without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  payment  limit  may  significantly 
increase  the  level  of  honey  forfeitures. 

We've  already  got  65  million  pounds 
of  forfeited  honey  in  our  inventory. 
The  last  thing  we  need  is  another  $3.8 
to  $5.7  million  worth  of  honey  to 
store,  test  and  transport. 

IiSr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  restore  some  reasonable  limi- 
tations on  payments  being  made  to 
producers  through  skyrocketing  farm 
programs,  this  is  a  very  bad  precedent 
to  set.  Instead  of  blessing  or  widening 
the  loopholes  in  that  farm  bill,  we 
ought  to  be  cracking  down. 

Instead  of  lifting  the  loan  cap.  we 
ought  to  close  up  the  loophole  that 
lets  these  15  or  20  guys  walk  off  with 
our  tax  dollars.  How  many  Americans 
are  guaranteed  $250,000  in  income 
from  Uncle  Sam  and  then  tell  us  it's 
not  enough?  I'll  tell  you  how  many— 
15  or  20.  They  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  all  ought  to  be 
ashamed  that  the  conferees  have  held 
up  a  number  of  truly  urgent  supple- 
mentals  for  sweet  bailouts  like  this 
one. 

TRAMSPORTATIOII 

Chapter  XI  provides  supplemental 
funding  for  programs  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Agencies. 

For  Coast  Guard  operating  ex- 
penses, the  conferees  agreed  on  a  pro- 
gram supplemental  of  $4.12  million, 
plus  a  pay  supplemental  of  $16.1  mil- 
lion. 

For  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
operations,  the  conferees  have  agreed 
on  a  program  supplemental  of  $60  mil- 
lion, plus  a  pay  supplemental  of  $33 
million.  These  additional  funds  are 
largely  for  the  support  and  staffing  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system. 

The  conferees  have  also  agreed  to 
provide  an  additional  $25  million  for 
airport  planning  and  development, 
and  noise  compatibility  plaiming  and 
programs,  as  originally  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Under  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, funds  are  provided  for  a 
number  of  demonstration  projects,  in- 
cluding the  first  appropriation  for  the 
vehicular  and  pedestrian  safety  dem- 
onstration project  of  $5  million.  These 
funds  will  be  used  to  improve  safety 
along  stretches  of  Route  66  in  North- 
ampton and  Huntington,  MA. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  an 
additional  $5  million  for  Amtrak  to 
perform  track  maintenance  and  reha- 
bilitation work  to  restore  service  on 
the  Montrealer  route  north  of  Spring- 
field.   They    also    provided    $371,000 


under  the  section  505  program  for  re- 
habilitation work  on  track  of  the  Pio- 
neer Valley  Railroad. 

Finally,  the  conferees  have  agreed  to 
disapprove  the  deferral  of  funds  for 
several  railroad  and  transit  programs. 

TRKASURY-POSTAI,  SKR VICS-CEN KHAL 
OOVKRKMTltT 

The  conferees  made  every  effort  to 
reduce  the  overall  amounts  provided 
to  the  agencies  covered  by  this  chap- 
ter. In  fact,  except  for  one  account, 
the  conferees  took  the  lower  amount 
for  every  item  in  disagreement  with 
the  Senate. 

The  House  passed  bill  included 
enough  funds  to  cover  half  of  the  pay 
raise  and  all  of  the  retirement  costs. 
The  Senate  bill  was  more  selective  and 
generally  less  generous.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  was  provided  the 
House  allowance  for  retirement  costs, 
and  the  difference  was  approximately 
$6  million. 

Two  program  supplementals  were  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  agreement. 
The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  was  allocated  $5  million  for 
operations,  the  amount  provided  by 
the  Senate.  In  addition.  $5  million  was 
provided  for  the  renovation  of  the 
Treasury  Annex  Building.  This  agree- 
ment also  extends  the  availability  of 
funds  for  three  specific  projects  in  the 
following  agencies:  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice, Secret  Service  and  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 

The  conferees  did  not  provide  funds 
for  the  payment  to  the  Postal  Service 
fund;  $79.2  million  was  requested  to 
pay  for  unfunded  liabilities  incurred 
under  the  old  Post  Office  Department. 
This  appropriation  would  amount  to  a 
paper  transfer  between  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  conferees  suggested  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  consider  pro- 
viding a  budget  request  for  these  liabil- 
ities through  the  Department  of 
Labor.  I  will  include  for  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Labor  outlining  the  issues  involved  in 
this  payment. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington,  DC.  June  19,  1987. 
Hon.  William  Natchkb, 
Chairman,  SubcomTnittee  on  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education  and  Re- 
lated   Agencies,    House    of   Representa- 
tives, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
plain in  greater  detail,  concerns  recently  ex- 
pressed by  Secretary  Brock  relating  to  a 
United  States  Postal  Service  (USPS)  request 
in  H.R.  1827,  supplemental  appropriations 
for  1987.  The  request  involves  a  continuing 
obligation  of  the  present  USPS  to  pay  costs 
related  to  injuries  sustained  by  the  former 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  em- 
ployees under  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  (FECA).  A  special  appropria- 
tion has  been  requested  by  the  USPS  to 
meet  the  obligations  past  due  for  1986  and 
for  those  in  1987. 

As  you  luiow,  the  Labor  E>epartment  ad- 
ministers claims  by  employees  of  the  vari- 


ous agencies  of  the  government  under  the 
FECA  The  related  costA  are  paid  out  of  the 
Employees'  Compensation  F\md,  which  is 
then  reimbursed  by  each  agency  through 
the  PECA  chargeback  system.  Congress  cre- 
ated this  system  to  encourage  cost  contain- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  individual  agencies. 

The  present  problem  stems  from  changes 
made  by  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1971,  which,  in  creating  the  Postal  Service, 
stated  that  all  liabilities  under  the  FECA  of 
the  former  Post  Office  Department  would 
remain  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  government.  Until  1986,  FECA  char- 
geback costs  for  these  pre- 1971  injuries  of 
postal  employees  were  met  by  the  USPS  out 
of  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this 
purpose.  In  1986,  however.  Congress  did  not 
appropriate  money  to  the  USPS  to  cover 
the  pre- 1971  PECA  injuries.  Although  the 
Conference  Report  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 465  (Public  Law  99-190)  does  state: 
"The  Conferees  direct  the  Postal  Service  to 
meet  the  liabilities  of  the  former  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Fund,"  the  USPS  maintains  that 
they  cannot  properly  meet  the  obligations 
for  pre-1971  injuries  out  of  their  revenues. 
The  Department  temporarily  met  the  1086 
obligation  by  drawing  against  1987  funds, 
but  the  obligations  continue  to  grow  and  to 
not  provide  funds  for  them  simply  means 
the  supplemental  needed  each  year  gets 
larger. 

The  President  asked  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  totalling  $79.2  million  for  the 
Postal  Service  to  meet  the  obligations  to  the 
Employees'  Compensation  Fund  for  1986 
and  1987.  This  appropriation  is  essential  to 
meet  a  significant  shortfall  in  the  Fund,  and 
I  urge  you  to  support  it. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  resolving 
this  and  the  other  concerns  addressed  by 
Secretary  Brock  in  his  June  16  letter.  For 
further  information,  please  have  a  member 
of  your  staff  contact  Mary  Ann  Wyrsch,  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Budget,  at  523-6888. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Dennis  E.  Whitepielo. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mrs.  Smith],  my  authority  on 
agriculture. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  support  swift  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  H.R.  1827.  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  including  $5,553,189,000  for 
desperately  needed  farm  program  pay- 
ments promised  under  terms  of  the 
1985  farm  bill  and  implemented  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
approve  this  conference  report  with- 
out further  delay  because  the  2-month 
forced  moratorium  of  payments  has 
cost  agriculture  dearly— and  for  no 
good  reason. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  due  money  from  the 
Government  are  entitled  to  interest 
payments  under  terms  of  the  Prompt 
Payment  Act  of  1982.  I  intend  to  work 
actively  to  persuade  the  administra- 
tion to  treat  CCC  contracts  the  same 


way  all  other  contracts  are  treated 
under  this  act. 

Thousands  of  producers  have  been 
forced  to  borrow  money  at  relatively 
high  interest  rates  to  tide  them  over 
while  we  play  games  with  their 
money— locking  it  up  as  hostage  to  de- 
mands for  arms  control  and  nuclear 
testing  limits  that  had  no  place  in  this 
bill. 

But  certain  elements  in  the  Congress 
have  had  no  problem  with  that.  You 
don't  want  to  pay  the  money  promised 
in  the  1985  farm  bill  .tivi  owed  to 
farmers?  So  let  us  just  squeeze  him 
and  his  family  so  they  will  support  our 
pie-ln-the-sky  schemes  that  many 
thoughtful  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  won't  stand  for.  Outrageous! 

I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  expe- 
dite consideration  and  final  action  on 
the  bill.  But  I  and  other  colleagues 
from  predominantly  agricultural  con- 
gressional districts  have  been  thwart- 
ed, rebuffed,  and  frustrated  at  every 
turn  for  the  past  2  months. 

I  have  commiserated  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  conunittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten],  with  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Rural  De- 
velopment, Agriculture,  and  Related 
Agencies. 

He,  too.  is  from  a  farm  State,  and  he 
and  like-minded  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans from  farm  States  have 
hated  every  minute  of  the  2-month 
delay,  since  April  30,  in  making  these 
contractual  payments  to  our  farmers. 

As  chairman  of  the  full  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  he  has  suf- 
fered, as  I  have  suffered,  undeserved 
criticism  from  back  home  because 
many  colleagues  do  not  understand  ag- 
riculture, do  not  understand  the  1985 
farm  bill,  and  do  not  understand  the 
continuing  economic  stress  afflicting 
our  agricultural  sector. 

Sad  to  say.  not  until  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  distinguished  vice 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, heeded  my  plea  for  action  and 
introduced  on  June  24  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental bill.  House  Joint  Resolution 
323,  just  for  the  farm  program  money, 
did  we  get  any  action. 

A  deaf  ear  had  been  turned  to  our 
entreaties  for  action  since  June  9. 
When  our  bill,  with  53  cosponsors,  hit 
the  bill  hopper,  the  decisionmakers 
suddenly  regained  their  hearing. 

The  fact  is,  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  1827  was  convened  forth- 
with within  hours  after  our  bill  was  in- 
troduced. 

I  pray  God  that  this  is  the  last  time 
that  unfeeling,  uninformed  persons 
prevail  in  Congress  and  are  allowed  to 
play  legalistic  games  with  Government 
contracted  payments  to  farmers  or 
anyone  else. 


In  1985.  a  total  of  194  Democrats 
outnumbered  131  Republicans  who 
voted  for  the  conference  report  on  the 
1985  farm  bill.  In  the  Senate,  22 
Democrats  and  33  Republicans  ap- 
proved the  bill. 

Yet,  many  colleagues  forgot  the 
promises  made  in  that  bill.  They 
forgpt  that  farmers  trusted  them. 
They  forgot  that  farmers  kept  their 
word.  The  farmers  reduced  plantings. 
They  put  land  into  conservation  re- 
serves. They  took  sharply  lower 
market  prices  in  return  for  promises  of 
Government  assistance  to  tide  them 
over  the  2-year  transitional  period  pro- 
vided by  the  bill. 

And  this  transition  time  was  crucial 
because  farm  policies  all  over  the 
world  have  conspired  to  produce  huge 
food  and  fiber  surpluses  in  many 
lands.  Our  exports  plummeted. 

But  now  we  are  on  the  road  back. 
The  crisis  is  not  over— not  for  the 
dozens  and  dozens  of  farm  families 
who  call  me  daily  for  guidance  and 
help  through  the  bureaucratic  maze 
they  find  themselves  in  as  a  result  of 
what  Government  has  done  to  agricul- 
ture—and continues  to  do  in  terms  of 
well-meaning  but  Ul-advised  policy. 

Now.  my  city-based  friends  say,  but 
has  not  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration run  out  of  money  before?  Is  not 
the  current  situation  just  a  repeat? 

No.  The  answer  is  "no."  This  is 
unique.  Never  has  the  CCC  ever  been 
allowed  to  be  broke  for  so  long. 

In  fact  CCC  payments  have  not  been 
made  since  April  30,  2  long  months 
ago. 

The  CCC  has  shut  down  only  five 
times  before  this  year  in  its  history, 
but  recently  it  has  become  increasing- 
ly frequent. 

In  July  1985  it  shut  down  for  7  days. 

It  shut  down  three  times  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  for  5  days  in  February,  for 
19  days  in  March,  and  for  28  days  in 
June  and  July. 

As  of  July  1,  1987,  the  CCC  having 
been  shut  down  for  so  long,  will  have 
outstanding  commitments  totally 
around  $1.5  billion.  I  certainly  do  not 
hope  it  goes  until  August  1,  but  if  so 
the  CCC  would  be  in  the  arrears 
nearly  $2.5  billion. 

The  CCC  owes  payments  to  the  fol- 
lowing farm  groups,  in  the  order  of 
most  outstanding  payments  owed. 
Nearly  14.000  dairy  farmers  and  400 
dairy  processors  are  awaiting  funds. 

About  111,000  farmers  are  waiting 
for  their  cost  share  payments  from 
CRP  participation. 

Storage,  handling,  transportation, 
and  packaging  companies  are  waiting 
on  payments  due  them  for  services 
performed  under  contract  on  CCC- 
owned  commodities. 

Some  farmers  are  waiting  for  ad- 
vanced deficiency  payments  and  diver- 
sion payments. 

Finally,  farmers  harvesting  1987 
crops  are  waiting  to  get  commodity 


loans  from  the  CCC,  mostly  wheat 
farmers. 

The  Federal  Government  has  only 
begun  to  pay  for  the  devastating 
damage  it  has  inflicted  upon  agricul- 
ture as  the  result  of  national  policies 
that  led  to  soaring  inflation,  skyrock- 
eting interest  rates,  too-high  taxes, 
energy  shortages,  incredible  deficits, 
devastating  embargoes,  an  overvalued 
dollar  in  foreign  markets,  plummeting 
exports,  and  low  commodity  prices. 

I  have  pledged  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  continue  to  rectify  the  terrible 
damage  inflicted  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment unwittingly  on  agriculture  and 
on  Main  Street  businesses  almost  to- 
tally dependent  upon  the  well-being  of 
the  agriculture  sector. 

Therefore.  I  appeal  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1827.  I  am  pressing  the  President  to 
sign  the  bill  as  soon  as  we  send  it  to 
him  so  that  this  farm  program  money 
can  be  made  available  to  our  producers 
forthwith. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  our 
distinguished  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
adopting  this  conference  committee 
report,  the  House  will  temporarily  set 
aside  our  insistence  on  arms  control 
provisions  which  most  of  us  enthusi- 
astically support  and  which  many  con- 
sider vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  ultimately  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

We  do  this  in  order  that  the  neces- 
sary functions  of  Government — clean 
water,  student  loans,  veterans  bene- 
fits, disaster  relief— may  proceed  with- 
out further  debilitating  delay. 

We  do  it  so  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  now  totally  out  of 
funds,  can  receive  its  infusion  of  cap- 
ital and  America's  family  farmers  can 
get  the  payments  necessary  to  stay  in 
business  for  another  year. 

We  make  this  agreement  and  sup- 
port this  conference  report  in  order 
that  help  may  flow  to  the  homeless 
and  international  lending  institutions 
may  help  salvage  what  future  is  possi- 
ble for  debt  ridden  allies  of  the  United 
States  in  this  hemisphere  and  else- 
where. 

We  do  it  to  fulfill  the  positive  side  of 
our  commitment  to  the  democracies  of 
Central  America. 

We  do  not  believe  that  America's 
farmers,  America's  homeless  and 
America's  proven  friends  abroad 
should  be  treated  as  pawns  in  a  politi- 
cal power  game  or  held  hostage  to  a 
stubborn  contest  of  wills  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Government. 

The  House  in  taking  this  action  does 
not  abandon  the  strong  convictions  of 
a  large  majority  of  our  Members  that 
we  should  comply  with  the  numerical 
sublimits  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  so 
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long  as  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
do  so. 

We  believe  that  is  in  our  own  nation- 
al interest,  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
world  peace. 

We  earnestly  believe  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  must  put 
an  end  to  the  ever-escalating  nuclear 
arms  race  before  that  arms  race  puts 
an  end  to  the  human  race. 

We  do  not  forsake  those  views  but 
simply  defer  further  consideration  of 
provisions  relating  to  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  the  ABM  Treaty  and  a  mutual 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  in  the 
clear  understanding  that  these  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  military  spending  au- 
thorization bill  and  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill. 

This  gives  a  breather  and  a  further 
opportunity  to  seek  some  consensus 
with  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment in  important  questions  of  foreign 
policy. 

As  we  take  this  step  today,  I  extend 
the  hand  of  cooperation  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  ask  him  to  make,  with  us,  a 
new  beginning  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  foreign  af- 
fairs and  the  interests  of  peace  on 
Earth. 

Those  interests  are  so  important  to 
the  future  of  civilized  society  that 
they  should  be  elevated  to  the  top 
order  of  our  national  priorities  and 
transcend  every  consideration  of  polit- 
ical partisanship. 

President  Reagan  said  in  a  telecast 
on  March  4  of  this  year  that  he  was 
anxious  to  forge  "a  new  partnership 
with  Congress  *  *  '." 

He  acknowledged  the  need  for  the 
congressional  oversight  process.  He  ex- 
pressed his  determination  for  "consul- 
tation with  the  Congress  •  •  *  not  only 
in  letter  but  in  spirit." 

And  so  I  say  very  sincerely  today: 
We  are  willing,  Mr.  President,  if  you 
are. 

We  are  willing  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
harsh  rhetoric,  the  partisan  name  call- 
ing, the  attribution  of  impure  or  unpa- 
triotic motives  that  sometimes  have 
characterized  foreign  policy  debates. 
We  are  willing,  Mr.  President,  if  you 
are. 

Each  side  must  show  good  faith,  and 
we  in  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
Congress  are  willing  that  it  should 
begin  with  us— but  it  must  be  mutual. 

We  have  not  been  seeking  to  embar- 
rass the  President  in  matters  relating 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  have  been 
seeking  instead  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
together  in  a  bipartisan  way  some  of 
our  legitimate  concerns  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  embarrassment  for  the 
United  States. 

We  have  been  willing— and  we  renew 
our  willingness— to  discuss  with  the 
President  not  in  vapid  slogans  but  in 
the  serious  terms  that  it  deserves,  the 
question  of  how  we  balance  income 
with  outgo,  how  we  provide  both  a  suf- 
ficient measure  of  national   defense. 


and  the  necessary  level  of  Government 
services  to  the  American  people  on  a 
pay-as-we-go  basis,  without  adding  ex- 
ponentially to  the  debts  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  55  men  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion 200  years  ago  gave  us  a  shared  re- 
sponsibility in  foreign  affairs.  They  in- 
tended it  to  be  a  mutual  undertaking 
between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  realize  that  no  government  could 
operate  with  535  Secretaries  of  State, 
each  going  his  or  her  own  way. 

We  do  not  propose  that,  any  more 
than  we  think  it  healthy  or  defensible 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  be  contracted 
out  to  individual  adventurers  and  pri- 
vate entrepreneurs. 

What  we  do  suggest  is  that  Congress 
has  a  clear  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution  to  influence  and  monitor 
the  direction  of  U.S.  foreign  pwlicy  and 
to  establish  reasonable  limitations  in 
funding,  and  the  President  has  a  duty 
to  carry  out  the  policies  thus  deter- 
mined. 

Having  a  constitutionally  shared  re- 
sponsibility, the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  Government  should 
consult  with  one  another— and  consul- 
tation implies  on  the  part  of  each  a 
degree  of  listening  as  well  as  talking. 

The  advice  of  Congress  may  not 
always  be  good,  but  sometimes  it  is. 
There  clearly  are  times  in  which  the 
President  could  have  avoided  grievous 
embarrassment  for  the  country  by  dis- 
cussing his  plans  with  congressional 
leaders  in  advance  of  their  Implemen- 
tation. Most  certainly  some  of  us 
would  have  sought  to  dissuade  him 
from  mining  the  harbors  of  a  country 
with  which  we  were  not  at  war,  and 
from  sending  military  weapons  to 
Iran.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
there  may  be  such  times  in  the  future 
when  counsel  with  the  legislative 
branch  could  avoid  needless  trouble. 

And  so  today,  in  the  interest  of  or- 
derly Government,  we  voluntarily  and 
temporarily  defer  a  conclusive  consid- 
eration of  the  arms  control  provisions 
which  we  advocate.  We  offer  our  coop- 
eration to  the  President,  and  we 
remind  him  that  cooperation  is  a  two- 
way  street. 

a  1420 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Gonderson]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sort  of  feel  like  the 
little  boy  who  finds  that  his  friend  has 
just  broken  his  favorite  toy,  but  then 
offers  to  help  him  glue  it  back  togeth- 
er again. 

It  is  all  very  nice,  his  offer  for  help: 
but  I  am  not  sure  why  he  got  us  into 
this  place  in  the  first  place. 

I  want  to  make  a  special  plea  to  all 
of  my  urban  colleagues  on  this  issue. 


because  I  do  not  want  them  to  misun- 
derstand what  we  are  doing  here 
today.  We  are  not  here  creating  and 
passing  a  new  supplementary  appro- 
priation for  agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Once  again  for  the  umpteenth  year 
in  a  row.  we  are  back  here  trying  to 
properly  and  fully  fund  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation,  because  we 
never  did  it  in  the  first  place. 

The  budget  we  passed  for  fiscal  year 
1987  included  $26  billion  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  The  fact  is 
that  in  the  continuing  resolution  last 
year,  we  only  fimded  $19.8  billion  of 
that  $26  billion,  so  we  all  knew  that 
that  was  insufficient  funds,  and  that 
we  would  have  to  come  back  here 
again. 

It  was  those  kinds  of  decisions  made 
last  fall  that  were  the  reason  the 
farmers  have  gone  2  months  without 
adequate  funds  for  loan  programs, 
dairy  purchases,  dairy  termination 
programs,  et  cetera. 

We  are  now  providing  $5.5  billion  in 
funds  which  covers  the  tuiown  com- 
mitments, according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  did  also  ask  for 
approximately  a  $1.1  billion  cushion 
which  is  not  included  in  this  bill. 

We  could  be  back  here  a  third  time 
asking  for  a  supplementary  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  not  because  we  are 
spending  above  and  beyond  what  we 
are  supposed  to,  not  because  we  are 
spending  above  and  beyond  what  the 
budget  resolution  allows  for  agricul- 
ture, but  because  we  continue  to 
refuse  to  fully  fund  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  the  first  place. 

Do  not  blame  America's  farmers  for 
this  fiasco.  Blame  ourselves. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  BOLAND]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  reached 
agreement  on  all  38  amendments  in 
the  1987  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  under 
the  House-passed  budget  authority 
level  for  program,  pay  cost,  and 
PERS— including  the  21 -percent  re- 
duction. 

Chapter  V  provides  $111,462,000  for 
various  agency  programs.  The  major 
differences  from  the  House-passed  bill 
include:  $100,000,000  for  the  VA  Loan 
Guaranty  Program.  This  amount  was 
requested  by  the  administration  but 
came  too  late  to  be  included  in  the 
House  bill:  $57,475,000  for  the  Disaster 
Relief  Program:  $300,000,000  for 
NASA  for  space  shuttle  anomoly  and 
Rodgers  Commission  requirements. 
These   funds  are  essential  to  ensure 
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that  the  June  1988  launch  date  is  not 
threatened;  $462,213,000  in  recessions 
in  the  rental  supplement  and  rental 
hosuing  assistance  programs.  These 
recissions  of  recaptured  authority  for 
subsidy  contracts  converted  to  the  sec- 
tion 8  program  are  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

In  addition,  titles  II  and  III  contain 
$304,687,000  for  increased  pay  costs 
and  FERS.  Of  that  amount, 
$280,991,000  is  for  the  VA  medical  care 
appropriation. 

In  title  IV,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
$210,000,000  for  homeless  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
and  Development,  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  This 
amount  includes  $50,000,000  for  the 
Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Program. 
$80,000,000  for  the  Transitional  and 
Supportive  Housing  Demonstration 
Program,  $15,000,000  for  the  Supple- 
mental Assistance  for  Facilities  to 
Assist  the  Homeless  Program, 
$35,000,000  for  section  8  assistance  for 
single-room  occupancy  dwellings, 
$10,000,000  for  PEMA's  Emergency 
Pood  and  Shelter  Program,  and 
$20,000,000  for  VA  homeless  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  correct 
a  technical  error  in  the  Statement  of 
the  Managers  regarding  amendment 
number  119.  As  printed,  the  statement 
of  the  managers  indicates  the  confer- 
ees intend  that  the  VA  medical  com- 
puter issue  be  resolved  by  no  later 
than  October  1.  1987.  It  is  anticipated 
that  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
study  will  be  submitted  by  October  1, 
1987.  The  conferees  intend  that  final 
resolution  of  this  matter  be  no  later 
than  the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  leader  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  for  the  foreign  oper- 
ations portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1987 
supplemental.  Looking  at  the  work  of 
the  conferees,  we  have  moved  sulistan- 
tially  toward  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
the  issues  surrounding  this  bill. 

The  bill  is  strongly  prodemocracy 
and  prodevelopment.  In  it,  the  United 
States  has  sustained  its  commitments 
to  fragile  democracies  in  both  Central 
America  and  the  Philippines.  It  will 
help  the  nations  of  Southern  Africa 
develop  some  economic  independence 
.•■om  South  Africa  and  will  restrore 
our  leadership  in  Third  World  devel- 
opment through  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks. 

Beyond  the  war  in  Nicaragua,  this 
bill  shows  that  we  have  a  bipartisan 
consensus  to  stand  t>ehind  the  fragile 
democracies  of  Central  America.  Last 


year  we  voted  for  $300  million  in  aid  to 
Central  America  but  passed  the  appro- 
priation too  late  to  provide  any  funds. 

This  bill  sustains  that  commitment 
and  in  a  way  that  the  administration 
strongly  supports.  As  I  understand  the 
agreement,  we  provided  $25  million 
more  for  El  Salvador  over  the  House 
level  and  $4  million  more  for  Hondu- 
ras. I  support  that  compromise. 

Following  the  breakdown  of  the 
Philippine  cease-fire,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Conmiunist  New  People's  Army 
[NPA]  has  no  interest  in  participating 
in  free  elections.  They  simply  wajit  to 
shoot  their  way  to  power.  This  bill 
gives  the  military  backing  Ms.  Aquino 
needs  to  win  her  fight  with  the  would- 
be  Pol  Pots  of  the  NPA. 

With  regard  to  the  African  funding, 
we  have  some  new.  well-considered  re- 
strictions. No  funds  will  go  to  support 
the  Marxist  governments  of  Mozam- 
bique or  Angola.  I  also  understand 
that  we  are  going  to  fund  only  the  re- 
construction of  the  more  politically 
stable  and  reliable  rail  route  to  Dar  es 
Salaam  in  Tanzania  and  will  avoid 
funding  for  the  war-torn  Mozambi- 
quean  "Beria  corridor." 

Finally,  we  live  up  to  our  interna- 
tional agreements  to  support  Third 
World  development  through  the  mul- 
tilateral banks  and  especially  the 
International  Finance  Corporation 
[IFC].  I  support  this  section  to  show 
my  commitment  to  Secretary  Baker's 
continued  efforts  to  generate  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  foster  private 
sector  growth  in  the  Third  World. 

I  commend  my  chairman  and  distin- 
guished ranking  member  and  Mr. 
Obey  and  Mr.  Edwards  for  their  work 
on  this  bill  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  them  on  the  fiscal  year  1988 
bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      Michigan      [Mr. 

WOLPEl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  colleagues 
raised  a  question  about  the  amount  of 
money  in  this  bill  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  the  esti- 
mates set  down  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  what  we 
have  here. 

The  $6.7  billion  estimate  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
prepared  over  7  months  ago.  When  we 
went  to  conference  on  this  supplemen- 
tal, we  asked  the  U.S.  E>epartment  of 
Agriculture  to  review  the  cash  situa- 
tion over  the  last  7  months.  In  doing 
so,  the  department  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  the  cash  trend  is  about 
$625  million  more  than  the  forecast 
was  at  this  point  in  time.  The  differ- 
ence in  cash  trend  is  because  of  higher 
prices  for  some  commodities,  which 
has  led  to  a  greater  than  anticipated 
rate  of  loan  repayments. 


I  stated  in  my  opening  statement 
that  some  of  these  prices  have  gone  up 
because  millions  of  acres  are  lying  idle 
this  year  and  are  deteriorating,  and 
that  creates  a  shortage  and  increases 
the  price  so  that  many  of  these  com- 
modities are  coming  out  of  the  loan.  It 
is  a  temporary  benefit  but  a  long- 
range  sign  of  danger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  this  statement 
to  explain  why  the  reduction  is  made. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Delay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hesitate 
to  come  before  the  House  on  this 
issue,  but  I  think  conscience  dictates 
that  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  a  brand-new  welfare  system 
that  is  being  set  up  by  this  supplemen- 
tal, a  welfare  system  for  the  homeless. 
It  is  a  brand-new  welfare  system  to  the 
tune  of  seed  money,  so  to  speak,  of 
$355  million,  and  we  are  appropriating 
funds  when  the  authorization  bill  has 
not  even  been  passed  or  come  into  law. 

The  reason  I  bring  this  up  is  that  I 
hope  Members  will  look  at  this  bill 
and  realize  that  there  is  really  no  em- 
pirical data  that  calls  for  this  action. 

Some,  like  the  National  Coalition  for 
the  Homeless,  say  that  there  are  2  mil- 
lion homeless  in  America.  Of  course, 
their  survey  was  done  by  questioning 
their  advocates  in  different  cities.  For 
instance,  they  asked  their  advocates  in 
the  skid  row  area  of  Los  Angeles  how 
many  homeless  were  in  that  area,  and 
they  estimated  from  10,000  to  200,000. 
although  the  Census  Bureau  said 
there  is  only  a  population  of  10,127  in 
the  skid  row  area.  So  if  there  is  10,000 
to  200.000  homeless  walking  the 
streets  of  the  Los  Angeles  skid  row 
area,  it  must  be  bodies  to  bodies. 

Mitch  Snyder,  the  national  advocate 
for  the  homeless  with  CCNV,  says 
there  is  2  million  to  3  million  home- 
less, and  that  it  is  increasing.  Of 
course,  he  said  in  1982  that  there  was 
2  million  to  3  million  and  then  again 
in  1987  he  says  there  are  2  million  to  3 
million.  So  where  is  this  huge  in- 
crease? 

HUD  did  a  study— a  questionable 
study,  in  my  opinion— where  they  just 
checked  on  newspaper  articles  and 
magazine  articles  and  checked  with 
some  shelters  in  different  cities,  and 
they  came  up  with  the  figure  that 
there  was  anywhere  from  192,000  to 
586,000  homeless,  more  likely  around 
250,000  to  350,000. 

So  we  are  about  to  spend  $355  mil- 
lion and  we  do  not  even  know  if  there 
is  a  crisis.  We  do  not  even  know  if 
there  are  homeless  out  there,  and 
most  of  the  programs  that  have  been 
instituted  for  the  homeless  have  not 
been  very  effective.  We  have  heard 
others  claim  that  we  are  not  doing 
anything  for  the  homeless. 
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WeU.  in  1986.  with  very  little  effort 
on  my  part.  I  found  at  least  20  pro- 
grams, with  $170  million  to  $200  mil- 
lion, that  have  been  targeted  for  the 
homeless.  I  might  just  point  out  a  few 
of  these  programs:  VISTA,  Volunteers 
In  Projects,  Department  of  Agriculture 
surplus  housing  for  shelters.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  surplus  housing  for 
shelters,  surplus  property,  surplus 
commissary  food.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  it  goes  on  and  on  to  the 
tune  of  $170  million  to  $200  million. 

D  1435 

That  does  not  even  count  the  regu- 
lar welfare  payments.  Public  housing 
has  not  been  cut,  as  many  would  lead 
you  to  believe.  Outlays  have  risen 
steadily. 

In  1981,  we  spent  $5.7  billion  from 
the  Carter  budget  on  3.1  million  fami- 
lies. Five  years  later,  we  spent  $9.5  bil- 
lion on  public  housing  for  4.1  million 
families.  None  of  these  programs  have 
worked. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  We  have  not  evaluated 
this  situation,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  has 
been  an  emotional  issue  that  our 
hearts  go  out  to  those  who  are  home- 
less, but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
there  is  a  huge  amount  of  homeless 
out  there  or  that  we  are  in  a  crisis  sit- 
uation. 

We  should  be  asking  questions,  like 
Is  this  the  best  way  to  approach  this 
problem?  Is  building  more  shelters  the 
best  way  to  approach  this  problem?  Is 
national  right  to  shelter  the  kind  of 
approach  that  makes  the  best  sense? 

Given  the  vast  number  of  programs 
already  serving  the  homeless  and 
giving  them  at  best  sketchy  evidence 
offered  by  the  homeless  lobby,  why 
should  taxpayers  believe  there  is  a 
homeless  crisis? 

Evaluate  this,  I  say  to  the  Members. 
There  is  $355  million  for  seed  money. 
There  is  no  telling  what  this  program 
could  cost  in  the  outyears. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  request  a  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman  of 
Transportation,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Lehman]. 

I  first  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman]  for  ad- 
dressing the  Issue  dealing  with  56 
flight  service  stations  throughout  the 
country  that  are  going  to  be  closed, 
and  specifically  some  technical  details 
relative  to  a  court  case  that  was  held 
in  one  matter,  specifically  the  Youngs- 
town  Municipal  Airport  Flight  Service 
Station.  They  had  gone  to  trial  there 
in  the  late  seventies. 


Now,  I  notice  there  has  been  some 
conference  language  placed  in  the  bill. 
The  original  amendment  passed  on 
the  floor  has  been  removed;  however,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  of 
the  gentleman  if  I  could  belabor  him 
for  some  time  here. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  Interpretation 
of  the  language  in  the  conference 
report  that  the  Youngstown  Flight 
Service  Station  cannot  be  closed 
unless  additional  action  is  taken  by 
Congress  authorizing  its  closure? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  In  addition  to 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the  gentle- 
man's interpretation  that  Congress 
has  to  this  point  not  taken  the  action 
necessary  to  close  down  the  Youngs- 
town facility? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
that  is  also  my  understanding. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  There  are  many 
Members  throughout  this  Chamber 
who  are  very  concerned  about  the 
overall  and  overriding  issue  of  the  56 
flight  service  stations,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Would  it  t>e  in  order  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  it  is  possible  he  might  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter  in  the  near 
future  relative  to  future  bills  that  are 
coming  up  to  address  the  safety  con- 
cerns of  those  56  flight  service  stations 
being  closed? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  It  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  we  might  do  so, 
but  I  think  that  would  be  more  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Work  Com- 
mittee, on  which  the  gentleman 
serves,  and  especially  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aviation,  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Mineta]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Well,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  just  want  to  close  and  say  that  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  being 
accommodating  and  looking  into  this 
matter  very  carefully,  as  the  gentle- 
man has,  and  reviewing  that  court 
case. 

I  know  the  staff  does  an  awful  lot  of 
that,  but  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  personally  did  quite  a  bit  him- 
self. I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  overall  committee  for  af- 
fording me  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2% 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Coleman]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  confer- 
ence committee  have  put  to  rest  the 
political  shenanigans  that  tied  a  knot 
in  a  lifeline  of  payments  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farmers  participating 
in  the  1987  Federal  farm  assistance 
programs. 

When  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration ran  out  of  funds  on  May  1,  Con- 


gress should  have  moved  quickly  to 
pass  an  emergency  supplemental 
spending  bill  and  provide  an  immedi- 
ate infusion  of  funds  for  this  and 
other  critical  programs.  Instead,  some 
Members  seized  the  moment  to  turn 
the  supplemental  spending  bill  into  a 
political  show  down  on  the  SALT  II 
nuclear  arms  control  treaty. 

So  while  House  and  Senate  confer- 
ees have  been  debating  arms  control, 
farmers  have  been  forced  to  take  out 
loans  and  sink  deeper  into  debt. 

I  have  received  literally  dozens  of 
phone  calls  from  Missouri  farmers 
who  have  been  waiting  for  months  for 
money  that  is  owed  to  them  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Government  signed 
agreements  and  contracts  with  farm- 
ers for  cost  sharing  on  the  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  Program,  for  example, 
agreeing  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost, 
but  now  has  failed  to  hold  up  its  part 
of  the  agreement.  The  dairy  termina- 
tion program  payments  have  been  put 
in  limbo,  as  have  payments  to  this 
year's  spring  wheat  crop  that  is 
coming  up.  Farmers  feel  it  is  a  breach 
of  faith,  and  I  agree  with  them. 

The  Federal  Government  owes  well 
over  $1  billion  in  past  due  farm  pay- 
ments and  it  is  accruing  at  the  rate  of 
$35  million  in  new  debts  everyday. 

Consequently,  many  farmers  have 
had  to  take  out  additional  loans  and 
visit  the  bank  to  borrow  more  money 
just  to  put  seed  in  the  ground  that 
they  originally  were  told  was  going  to 
be  half  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. They  thought  they  were 
taking  out  short-term  loans,  but  they 
have  turned  into  longer  and  longer 
term  loans,  as  these  moneys  cannot  be 
released  from  the  CCC,  and  they  are 
now  saddled  with  additional  debt  and 
interest  payments. 

This  is  wrong,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  have 
stripped  the  supplemental  bill  of  all 
controversial  nonspending  provisions. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  so  the  Govern- 
ment can  settle  its  debt  with  America's 
farmers. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time. 
As  always  with  supplemental  appro- 
priations when  they  come  to  the  floor, 
we  tend  to  have  a  love-in  out  here  with 
regard  to  the  bills,  but  I  think  it  is 
worth  noting,  as  was  noted  during  the 
time  we  debated  the  rule,  that  this  is 
in  fact  a  bill  with  some  major  prob- 
lems in  it.  For  instance,  with  this  bill, 
five  subcommittees  of  appropriations 
go  over  the  top  with  regard  to  their 
302  allocations,  so  we  now  have  a  situ- 
ation where  despite  all  the  assurances 
we  have  had  throughout  the  year  that 
we  are  going  to  live  within  the  budget 
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commitments,  with  this  bill  we  now 
have  five  subcommittees  breaking  out 
of  the  budget.  That  means  in  terms  of 
the  overall  limit  of  the  311  budget  pro- 
vision, which  sets  the  overall  ceiling, 
that  we  are  also  going  to  go  over  the 
top  of  the  budget  celling. 

If  you  use  1987  up-to-date  assump- 
tions, you  wlU  find  that  we  are  break- 
ing out  of  the  budget  to  the  tune  of 
about  $19  billion,  no  small  sum. 

So  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  serious 
problem,  and  I  might  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  did  I  under- 
stand correctly  a  minute  ago  that  the 
administration  is  going  to  sign  this 
bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  BCr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  a  clear  signal  from  the  adminis- 
tration. We  usually  get  a  "Dear  Sil" 
letter,  but  we  did  not  get  one  this 
time.  I  think  they  are  going  to  sign 
this  bill.  I  was  quite  surprised. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  must  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised myself,  because  we  have  been 
hearing  all  this  talk  as  the  President 
goes  around  the  country  and  makes 
these  speeches  on  television  about 
how  he  has  got  his  veto  pen  under  his 
pillow,  that  he  sleeps  with  it,  and,  you 
know,  "Just  send  me  down  these  over- 
spending bills,"  and  he  is  going  to  veto 
them.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  have  got  to 
believe  that  the  veto  pen  has  kind  of 
run  out  of  ink  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  it  might  have 
gotten  lost. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  might  have  got 
lost  in  the  sheets;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  also  be  out  of  ink. 

I  am  somewhat  disappointed.  I  hope 
some  Members  will  join  in  voting 
against  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  might  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  might 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  my  chair- 
man of  the  Lab<H-,  Health  and  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natchkr]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  was  unable  to  offer  an 
amendment  during  the  conference 
committee  meetings  to  attempt  to  deal 
with  a  major  problem— just  recently 
brought  to  my  attention— that  affects 
impact  aid  in  43  of  the  States.  Impact 
aid  provides  payments  to  local  school 
districts  on  behalf  of  children  when 
Federal  activities  result  in  increased 
enrollments  or  loss  of  local  revenue. 
Children  residing  in  low-income  hous- 
ing under  section  8  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1937  have  been  eligible  for  such 
payments  since  1970. 

The  Departin«it  of  Education  is 
now  demanding  retroactive  repay- 
ments for  1984,  1985,  and  1986,  for  cer- 
tain children  whose  families  partici- 
pated in  the  low-income  voucher  pro- 
gram under  section  8. 

The  Department  is  doing  this  in  the 
face  of  evidence  that  Department  offi- 
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dais  told  sUte  officials  in  1983  to 
claim  these  children  and  subsequent 
audits  in  1984  and  1985  did  not  ques- 
tion these  payments. 

In  Ught  of  the  fact  that  local  offi- 
cials acted  in  good  faith  on  the  basis 
of  instructions  received  from  Federal 
officials,  my  amendment  would  have 
let  the  payments  stand  and  relieve  the 
local  districts  from  having  to  make 
such  retroactive  repayments. 

Does  the  chairman  agree  that  we 
should  relieve  school  districts  from 
this  unfair  burden  in  the  regular  fiscal 
year  1988  Labor,  HHS,  and  Education 
bill,  and  does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  lx>th  the  Education  De- 
partment and  local  school  districts 
should  be  on  notice  that  we  intend  to 
take  action  within  the  next  several 
months  so  additional  efforts  to  collect 
should  be  suspended? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  of  the  problem  concerning  past 
year  payments  of  impact  aid,  which 
the  Department  of  Education  is  trying 
to  recover.  The  problem  Involves  a 
number  of  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts, including  the  State  of  Virginia. 

I  want  the  gentleman,  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  to  know  that  we 
will  take  this  matter  up  when  we  mark 
up  the  1988  appropriation  bill  within 
the  next  few  weelcs  and  we  will  care- 
fully consider  the  gentleman's  prob- 
lem.   

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  agree  that  the  Department 
ought  to  withhold  any  further  action 
until  we  act? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  WeU,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would  be  in  that  position  or 
that  our  subcommittee  should  be  in 
that  position  to  say  to  them  to  with- 
hold any  action,  but  this  matter  will 
be  finally  determined  and  decided  at 
the  time  we  mark  up  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
in  his  usual  and  gracious  manner,  for 
helping  to  clear  this  situation. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  VLr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  the 
problem  we  have  raised  here,  despite 
our  decided  efforts  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent needs  of  the  country,  we  still  are 
slightly  above  the  budget  for  the  year. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
budget  was  adopted  June  26.  1986. 
based  on  assimiptions  and  projections 
at  that  time.  I  will  not  go  into  all  the 
details,  but  there  are  lots  of  things  in 
the  paper  today  showing  the  changes 
in  the  last  year.  We  have  to  adjust  to 
those  changes  and  as  long  as  the 
Budget  Committee  realizes  we  have  to 


adjust  to  change,  because  their  budget 
is  based  on  assumptions  and  projec- 
tions to  make  it  all  right. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  say  that  I  have 
a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  congratulating  us 
and  thanking  us  for  the  great  job  we 
have  done,  so  we  have  got  a  Budget 
Committee  that  adjusts  Itself  to  our 
thinking. 

I  repeat,  we  have  here  the  bill  where 
a  waiver  was  made  at  the  time  we  han- 
dled the  bill  on  this  side  and  our  bill, 
except  for  the  foreign  aid  program 
which  was  sought  by  the  President  in- 
dividually and  personally,  except  for 
that  we  are  well  within  our  rights 
here. 

Again  I  say  that  there  is  a  real  ur- 
gency here  and  I  hope  we  may  have 
your  votes  on  the  passage  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  oe  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Spealter.  at  this 
point  in  the  process  of  approving  our  fiscal 
year  1987  sujapiememal  bill,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  about  what  the  Congress 
might  approve  t>y  way  of  site  selection  criteria 
for  Vne  supercorvluclir^  super  collider. 

1^  home  State  of  Texas  would  like  to  play 
host  to  ttie  SSC.  We  have,  in  our  State  gov- 
ernment, made  a  corrmMtment  to  provide 
moneys  to  help  pay  for  the  cost  of  tfte  SSC — 
knowing  Vne  Federal  Estat>lishment  is 
strapped  for  cash. 

Suddenly.  Texas  is  an  ogre.  Suddenly  the 
critics  say  we  are  taking  unfair  advantage  of 
other  States  by  offering  to  help  [XDE  pay  for 
tf>e  SSC  and  provide  it  a  comfonat>le  home. 
This  is  flat  wrong. 

But  to  overcome  this  sentiment  that 
Texas — and  other  States  wfiich  are  making 
similar  offers — I  have  a  solution.  I  invite  tfie 
ottier  States  to  make  similar  fundirtg  commit- 
ments to  ttw  Energy  Department— ttien  we 
will  all  be  on  ttw  same  level  fieW. 

And  if  any  particuiar  State  cannot  make  this 
type  of  funding  commitment  I  can  fuMy  under- 
stand wt^  mor>ey  is  tight  everywhere.  But  if 
Texans  bite  tt>e  bullet  and  come  up  with  some 
funds — why  should  we  be  penalized  in  the  site 
selection  process  for  doing  so? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiscal  year 
1987  supplemental  includes  additkxial  fundvig 
for  two  Important  and  prestigious  higher  edu- 
cation programs. 

The  Javits  Felk>w8hip  Program  provkles 
graduate  felk>wships  to  exceptkxially  talented 
beginning  graduate  students  for  up  to  4  years 
of  study  in  tfte  arts,  humanities,  arKl  social  sci- 
ences; additk>nal  funding  permits  tt>e  Depcut- 
ment  of  Educatk>n  to  corKkJct  a  new  competi- 
tion for  feik>wshtps  under  this  program. 

The  International  Education,  Language  and 
Area  Studies  Program  is  designed  to  strengttv 
en  the  capatxlity  and  performance  of  Ameri- 
can educatXMi  in  foreign  languages  and  in 
area  and  international  studies;  tt>e  $1  miHion 
supplemental  restores  tfiis  program  to  its  J; 
fiscal  year  1987  appropriated  level.  | 

Consistent  with  my  commitment  to  furxl 
f)igtier  education  programs  at  ttieir  maximum 
authorized  levels,  I  strongly  support  additional 
money  for  ttiese  natkKtal,  competitive  pro- 
grams. 
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I  eon^tuiate  cont»r»—  for  reporting  the 
iKil  fm  1987  Mpptonwilai  <ppropr<«tion> 
MwahMsmuch  rwaitod  tUvflng  and  I  urge 
my  coNaaguM  to  support  tt. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  riaa  today  in 
■Vport  of  the  comprciniaa  language  on  ttw 
<*ug  taattng  of  Federal  arnpfoyees  including  in 
Ma  1987  aupplemenM  appropriation  confer- 
anc«  report  As  chairnian  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Rosources  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  one  of  my  sub- 
commitlaa's  reeponsiiilliei  is  to  examine  ttie 
rigMi  of  privacy  for  Fadaral  employees. 

Iloaringi  held  in  my  subcommittee  on  the 
administration's  plans  to  drug  test  over  1  mil- 
lion ao-caHed  sensitNe  Federal  employees 
have  brought  to  light  several  serious  flaws  in- 
herent in  ttie  program. 

The  first  hearing  axamir)ed  ttie  curr;,ni 
status  of  the  administration's  eftorts  to  imple- 
ment Executive  Order  12564  mandating  the 
astabishment  of  agency  programs  to  drug 
test  Federal  employees  and  the  development 
of  employee  assistance  programs  [EAP's]. 
Ttte  second  ftearing  more  closely  examined 
some  of  tile  technical  aspects  of  ttte  adminis- 
tration's drug  testing  program. 

We  learned  that  the  administration's  cru- 
sade to  screen  the  Federal  wortt  force  for  evi- 
dence of  drug  use  rests  on  the  premise  that 
widespread  drug  testing  by  urinalysis  yields 
consistent  arxl  reliable  results  upon  wtiich  per- 
aomel.  civil,  and  perhaps  chminal  action  can 
be  takaa  But  such  urine  tests,  in  fact  are 
frought  with  imitaliorw  and  can  cause  people 
to  be  falaely  brarKtod  as  drug  users,  to  be  dis- 
dpined,  demoted,  or  fired,  or  be  referred  for 
criminal  proaecution  even  with  careful  testing 
guidaines  and  constant  oversight 

Moreover,  we  learned  that  in  ttie  admirMstra- 
tion's  attempt  to  construct  something  from  its 
high  and  mighly  oioction  year  rhetoric,  ttwy 
forgot  to  incorporate  provisioris  essential  for  a 
fair,  smooth,  aind  cost  effective  program.  Corv 
Kcting  pioviaiom  of  ttie  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act.  ttie  Privacy  Act  arxl  the  Retiatiilitation 
Act  the  lack  of  program  uniformity  among 
agencies,  and  ttie  lack  of  centralized  oversight 
may  ifveM  leave  ttiis  vaunted  drug  testing  initia- 
tive as  a  wide  open  target  for  personnel 
abuae  and  subsequent  litigation. 

The  architects  of  ttie  administration's  drug 
testing  program  have  been  wtiolly  unable  to 
answer  such  critical  questions  as:  Who  and  in 
wtiat  numbers  are  to  be  tested?  How  much 
are  ttiese  tests  to  cost  taxpayers?  Wtiat  is  to 
happen  regarding  assistance  and  counseling, 
rehabilitation,  and  disciplinary  actions?  When 
are  the  various  agencies  going  to  coordinate 
efforts?  Wtio  is  responsible  for  centralized 
oversigtit  for  Federal  agency  drug  testing? 
And  wttat  are  the  accuracy  and  reliat>ility  of 
urine  tests  tftemseives? 

Ttie  drug  problem  Is  real  and  costly  and 
must  be  acted  on  quickly.  But  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  does  not  give  ttie  administration. 
Congress,  or  anyone  in  our  country  ttie  right 
to  urine  test  employees  will-nilty  wittiout 
ttiougtitful  and  careful  deliberation,  and  guar- 
antees of  personnel  procedures  and  ttie  effi- 
cacy of  ttie  testing  methods. 

The  language  we  are  considering  today  ad- 
dresses many  of  the  questions  my  sutxx>mmit- 
tee's  hearings  raised,  and  wtiich  the  adminis- 
tration apparently  forgot  to  consider   Unifica- 


tion of  testing  plans  and  employees  to  be 
treated,  lab  accredidation.  freqiiency  of  tests, 
and  discipiinary.  refiabiWation.  and  privacy 
procedures,  are  all  important  factors  that  are 
clarified  in  tfiis  conference  report 

I  commend  and  applaud  the  good  and  hard 
work  of  my  colleague  from  Maryland  in  help- 
ing to  shape  tfiis  language  and  kx>k  forward  to 
our  continued  oversight  puijiic  det>ate  and 
careful  delitjeration  in  order  to  arrive  at  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions atXMJt  drug  testing  that  remain  to  t>e  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  GRANOY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  1827— ttie  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  This  legislation  is  desperately 
needed  t>y  the  farmers  and  kxisinessmen  of 
Iowa.  I  nvoukl  have  preferred  a  clean  supple- 
ment bill  ttiat  addresses  only  the  needs  of  ttie 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

However,  this  legislation  is  desperately 
needed  by  ttie  people  of  rural  America.  Ttiese 
folks  aren't  complainers,  they  are  business- 
men and  farmers  wtio  entered  into  contracts 
with  Uncle  Sam.  Ttie  problem  arises  t>ecause 
they  have  not  received  a  single  payment  since 
May  1.  Remember,  we  are  not  talking  about 
handouts  and  giveaways,  but  rather  payments 
on  contractural  agreements  t>etween  ttiese 
people  and  the  U.S.  Government 

The  ottier  day,  I  received  a  call  from  Bob 
GaNespie,  a  smaH  businessman  who  operates 
a  refrigerated  carrier  service  in  the  Sioux  City, 
lA.  area.  Today  ttie  Commodity  CredH  Corpo- 
ration owes  ttiis  man  $22,500  for  hauling  com- 
modHies  from  ctieese  plants  to  the  «vare- 
houses  wtiere  the  commodities  ate  stored. 
Wtiat  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  ttie  CCC 
also  o«ves  ttiese  waretxxjses  and  ctieese 
plants  for  ttieir  services.  We  can  not  continue 
to  expect  businesses  to  meet  their  end  of  a 
contract  if  Unde  Sam  has  free  reign  to  not 
meet  his  obiigatkxis. 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  Steven 
Elliot  a  farmer  from  Cherokee.  lA — tie  is  stW 
waiting  for  fits  advance  deficiency  payments. 
As  he  saKi,  "ttie  term  advance  smacks  of 
false  advertising.  Ottier  farmers  have  contact- 
ed me  because  they  have  not  received  ttieir 
storage  payments — payments  ttiat  ttiey  need 
to  pay  ttieir  own  tiills. 

The  list  of  concerned  people  wtio  are  with- 
out ttieir  ctiecks  goes  on  and  on — ttie  point  is 
ttiat  we  owe  ttiese  people  ttieir  hard-earned 
money. 

I  fiave  yet  to  hear  a  word  from  an  lowan 
wtio  wants  to  know  ttie  status  of  ttie  foreign 
aid  or  arms  control  provisions  ttiat  tieW  up  ttie 
supplemental  appropriatkxis  bill.  It's  not  ttiat 
ttiese  aren't  important  issues.  Instead,  ttie 
folks  back  home  feel  ttiat  these  measures  are 
inappropriate  on  a  funding  tiill  and  the  political 
haggling  involved  is  at  tfie  expense  of  Iowa 
farmers  waiting  for  ttieir  seed,  fuel,  and  fertiliz- 
er money. 

On  April  24,  ttie  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  supplemental  appropriatkxis  tiW. 
On  May  1  ttie  Commodity  Credit  Corporatkjn 
stopped  issuing  ctiecks.  One  month  later, 
June  2,  ttie  Senate  passed  a  supplemental 
appropriatkxis  that  is  totally  unrecognizat>le 
from  ttie  House  version.  At  long  last  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  have  reported  a 
t)ill  to  their  respective  Houses  for  final  actk>n. 


Ttie  true  need  is  for  reform  of  ttie  Commo(^ 
rty  CredH  Corporation  funding  process.  Itowew 
er,  this  urgent  supplemental  is  already  2 
monttw  overdue.  This  ie  exactly  wtiy  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  1877.  It  is  time  to 
stop  hokSng  the  money  of  ttie  American  farm- 
ers and  businessmen  fiostage  to  beltway  poli- 
tics. I  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
ttie  conference  report  on  H.R.  1827,  ttie  sup- 
plemental appropriations  biN  for  1967.  I  wouikl 
like  to  thank  my  chairman,  Jamie  Whitten,  my 
colleagues  on  the  conference  committee  euxi 
ttie  staff  of  the  respective  House  and  Senate 
committees  for  ttie  diligence  and  patience 
ttiey  tiave  displayed  in  drafting  this  agree- 
ment 

Ttiere  are  many  important  matters  dealt 
with  in  this  txM,  some  of  which  are  of  particular 
benefit  to  CaKfomia.  I  would  Hke  to  discuss  a 
few  of  ttiese  more  paroctiial  matters  first  and 
ttien  turn  to  language  inckxled  in  ttie  biN  and 
report  which  concerns  ttie  superconducting 
super  coHider,  a  matter  of  natKinal,  if  not 
gkitMil,  importance. 

Ttiere  is  a  provision  in  ttiis  bill  inchjded  at 
my  request  regarding  Mattier  Air  Force  Base 
in  Sacramento  County.  Ttie  provision  directs 
ttte  Department  of  oisfense  to  terminate  all 
work  in  connection  with  ttie  study  for  possible 
t>ase  doeure  of  Mattier  Air  Force  Base. 

Mather  is  extremely  important  to  ttie  United 
States  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Rrst  Matt>er 
AFB  is  vital  to  ttie  Air  Force's  defense  of  ttiis 
Natkxi.  Mattier  plays  an  essential  role  in  the 
Air  Force  mission  by  providing  navigator  train- 
ing. The  newest  F-I5's,  ttie  most  advanced 
AF  fighter,  will  require  a  crew  of  two.  One 
must  be  a  trained  navigator.  To  move  ttiat 
mission  to  anottier  base  wouM  be  a  costty 
and  unnecessary  expenditure  of  tax  dollars. 

Second.  Mather  AFB  is  an  Integral  part  of 
ttie  greater  Sacramento  economy.  Over  $300 
million  is  spent  annually  t>y  ttie  t>ase  in  ttie 
hxal  community  and  6,500  civilian  arv)  military 
workers  are  emptoyed  tiy  Mattier. 

Third,  while  Mattier  is  not  ptiysically  located 
in  my  congressional  distnct,  a  number  of  my 
constituents  are  empk>yed  ttiere,  and  tens  of 
ttiousands  of  retirees  wtio  use  ttie  servKes 
provkled  at  ttie  base  reside  in  ttie  Fourth  Con- 
gresskxial  District.  As  ttie  Sacramento  area 
has  the  second  largest  military  retiree  popula- 
tion in  ttie  United  States,  the  closure  of 
Mattier's  hospital  «vouM  deny  ttiese  Individuals 
Of  a  t)enefit  ttiey  have  earned  and  depend 
upon.  In  fact,  ttie  Surgeon  General  of  ttie  Air 
Force  fias  recommended  that  Mattier's  hospi- 
tal be  expanded  as  the  admissions  at  Mattier 
Hospital  are  expected  to  increase  by  143  per- 
cent over  ttie  next  5  years,  from  4,210  to 
10,200.  Also,  the  ck>sing  of  tNs  medk:al  facili- 
ty would  place  an  enormous  burden  on  the 
military  and  civilian  hospitals  in  tfie  surround- 
ing areas. 

Finally,  to  date,  ttie  Department  of  Defense 
lias  yet  to  provkte  sound  reasons  for  ttie  clo- 
sure proposal. 

I  twlieve  Mattier  AFB  makes  an  enormous 
contritxjtion  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  ttie  United 
States  and  ttius,  shouM  remain  open. 

H.R.  1827  also  contains  important  report 
language  regarding  the  Immigratkxi  and  Natu- 
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raMzation  Service  [INS]  and  its  responsit)ility 
for  carrying  out  ttie  proviawns  of  the  Special 
Agricultural  Wori(er  Progrwn  [SAW].  The  lan- 
guage, which  I  inserted  wUh  Senator  Mark 
Hatfielo.  reiterates  congressional  intent  re- 
gvding  the  detinitkxi  of  nonfrivolous  claims 
for  agricultural  workers  and  was  included  to 
help  fadiitate  the  entrance  of  eliglbte  farm 
wori^ers  into  the  United  States  under  the  SAW 
program. 

Over  the  last  several  weeks,  western  grow- 
ers, induding  many  in  my  oongresskxial  dis- 
trict have  faced  diffKulties  in  getting  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  farm  workers  to  harvest  tf>eir 
crops.  After  discus8k>n  with  several  Western 
Stete  Members  of  Congress.  INS  had  agreed 
to  certain  polk:y  dianges  to  fadiitate  ttie  en- 
trance of  farmwori(ers.  However,  disagree- 
ment remained  regardwig  lt>e  nonfrivolous 
daim  proviston.  Yesterday,  in  response  to  ttie 
induakxi  of  ttie  language  and  the  increasing 
concerns  of  Western  State  Members  and 
growers,  INS  announced  further  changes  in  its 
SAW  policy  and  nonfrivotous  claims  definition 
wtifch  is  intended  to  help  growers  secure  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  agricultural  workers. 

Additionally  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  is  language 
in  the  report  for  this  bill  wtich  I  requested  to 
help  to  lessen  problems  resktents  in  my  dis- 
trict and  neart>y  are  having  vrith  ttieir  short 
term  water  supply. 

Rapid  resklential  growth  in  Sacramento 
Courity  has  placed  a  conskjerable  strain  on 
water  atlocatkins  from  ttie  Bureau  of  Recla- 
matk>n's  Fotsom  Reservoir  to  the  San  Juan 
Suburban  Water  District  and  the  city  of 
Folsom.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  cur- 
rently working  on  long  term  water  senrice  con- 
tracts between  the  two  entities.  The  contracts, 
whKh  stKMjkJ  be  executed  by  February  1989, 
stKXJkJ  mitigate  ttie  water  supply  problems  in 
the  San  Juan  Suburban  Water  District  and  ttie 
dty  of  Folsom,  but  until  ttiey  can  t>e  executed, 
ttie  resklents  of  ttie  affected  areas  need  to  be 
assured  of  an  adequate  water  supply. 

To  provkJe  Congress  and  the  resklents  of 
the  area  with  an  assurance  ttiat  the  San  Juan 
Suburtian  Water  District  arxj  ttie  dty  of 
Folsom  will  have  adequate  water  supplies  until 
ttie  k}ng-term  water  service  contracts  can  be 
executed,  the  language  incuded  in  ttie  state- 
ment of  managers  requests  that  the  Bureau 
provide  ttie  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
a  plan  for  supplying  ttie  stiort-term  water 
needs  of  ttie  San  Juan  Suburban  Water  Dis- 
trict and  ttie  city  of  Folsom  by  August  31, 
1987. 

I  am  hopeful  ttiis  language,  in  tandem  with 
report  language  I  have  requested  in  the  fiscal 
year  1987  energy  and  water  devetopment  ap- 
propriations biH.  will  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
concerns  CNor  stxxt-  and  kxig-term  water 
needs  in  Sacramento  County. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  superconducting 
super  coHkter. 

Ttie  confererK^e  report  and  statement  of 
managers  accompanying  ttiis  tMU  indudes  a 
oompromiee  on  ttie  superconducting  super 
collkler  [SSC].  This  is  not  the  first  compromise 
wtvch  has  been  struck  on  ttiis  very  large  arxJ 
important  scientific  devk»,  and  it  wM  certainly 
not  be  ttie  last  Clearly,  it  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant one  so  far  and.  if  all  goes  wall,  it  couM 
end  up  being  one  of  the  moat  important  of  aH. 


As  with  any  compromise,  ttiis  one  has  its 
good  and  not-so-good  aspects.  It  is  good  be- 
cause in  ttie  stetement  of  managers  ttie  con- 
ferees acknowledge  ttiat  cost  sharing  from  the 
States  seeking  to  be  the  site  for  the  SSC  will 
be  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  in  order 
to  eoae  the  $4.4  billion  burden  the  SSC  will 
plaoe  on  ttie  Treasury.  It  is  heatttiy  that  ttie 
conferees  faced  up  to  this  fiscal  fact  of  life. 
By  adopting  ttiis  report  and  stetement  the 
Congress  will  stete  dearly  that  if  ttie  colKder  is 
to  exist  the  States  must  be  creative  in  ttteir  ef- 
forte  to  capture  and  return  to  the  Natton's  tax- 
payers some  of  ttie  enormous  kx»lized  bene- 
fits wtiich  ftow  from  it 

Ttie  compromise  is  also  good  because  it 
adopts  a  Senate  proviskxi  wtiich  ensures  ttiat 
ttie  SSC  will  not  simply  be  bought  by  the 
State  willing  to  put  up  ttie  most  money.  De- 
spite its  enormous  economk:  implk»tK>ns  for 
ttw  regkyi  around  it  ttie  SSC  remains  a  sden- 
tifK  devM:e.  If  ttie  Natton  is  to  invest  any  sig- 
nificant funds  in  it  the  Nation  must  be  certain 
that  ttie  SSC's  sdentifk:  purposes  wiN  be  un- 
compromisingiy  fulfilled.  It  wouW  be  a  mistake 
to  tocate  it  in  a  State  wtiere  ttie  dollars  are 
strong  but  ttie  sdentifk:  merits  are  weak. 

The  provision  ensuring  full  and  adequate 
consideratkKi  of  a  site's  sdentifk;  merits  pre- 
vents the  Department  of  Energy  from  conski- 
ering  in  ttie  site  selectk>n  process  offers  ttie 
Stetes  might  make  to  defray  Federal  construc- 
tnn  and  operating  costs.  These  offers  wouM 
t>e  spedfKally  in  response  to  sectkxi  2.2.2.2. 
of  the  invitetkxi  for  site  proposals  (DOE/ER- 
0315)  [ISP]  issues  in  April  of  1967. 

As  ttie  stetutory  and  stetement  language 
make  clear,  ttie  prohit>itk>n  against  DOE's 
conskJering  responses  to  sectton  2.2.2.2.  does 
not  waive  the  ISP's  request  for  cost  sharing, 
nor  does  It  predude  offers  to  share  in  ttie 
costs.  The  stetement  goes  furttier  to  note  ttiat 
ttie  Stetes  may  also  use  their  own  resources 
to  enhance  the  suitability  of  ttie  site  in  ways 
ottwr  ttian  contemplated  in  sectkjn  2.2.2.2.  by 
itsetf. 

We  shouW  also  note  that  wtiite  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  per  se  may  not  conskier  sec- 
tton  2.2.2.2.  offers  wtien  evaluating  ttie  sites, 
the  Cabinet  ttie  OffK»  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  ttie  Presktent  are  not  prevented 
from  consMlering  cost-stiare  offers.  Ttiese  of- 
fKes  will  be  directly  involved  in  ttie  administra- 
tnn's— as  opposed  to  the  DOE's— final  ded- 
skxi  on  ttie  SSC  site. 

Taking  all  these  factors  together,  the  man- 
agers' compromise  on  ttie  SSC  means  that 
only  sdentifcally  excellent  sites  vmII  receive 
serious  consideratkin,  but  ttiat  sooner  or  later 
ttie  degree  of  cost  stiaring  proposed  will 
become  a  factor  in  ttie  final  ctiok».  This  is  not 
a  bad  outcome. 

If  the  compromise  has  a  drawback,  it  is  ttiat 
some  Stetes  will  be  lulled  into  the  notk>n  that 
Unde  Sam  will  furvj  ttie  SSC  entirely  from  the 
Treasury  wittiout  cost  stiaring.  Ttiat  will  not  be 
ttie  case:  Unde  Sam  cannot  t>e  tttat  gener- 
ous. 

Worse,  tt>e  compromise  may  lull  Stetes  into 
believir>g  that  they  wiN  have  a  good  chance  of 
winning  ttie  site  selectkxi  if  ttiey  ignore  cost 
stiaring.  That  iwill  not  be  ttie  case,  eittier. 
Wtien  ttie  site  proposals  are  filed  August  3,  I 
imagine  ttiat  several  of  ttiem  will  combine  sd- 
entite  in^MCcability  with  cost  stianng.  It  woukl 


be  naive  to  pretend  ttiat  a  scwntifically  strong 
site  proposal  wtiKh  wouM  also  racaplura  ben- 
efits for  ttie  Natkxi's  taxpayers  will  not  be 
judged  more  suitable  ttian  a  site  for  wMch  no 
cost  stiaring  is  proposed. 

In  my  view,  not  only  is  it  naive  to  expect 
ttiat  ttie  fkial  dedskximakers  will  ignore  coat 
stiaring  offers,  it  wouW  lie  irreeponeitito  for 
them  to  do  so.  Ttiis  is  a  very  large  protect 
dedKating  to  one  place  a  large  portton  of  Fed- 
eral resources.  There  is  no  reason  wtiy  any 
Stete,  small  or  large.  canrxM  devise  good 
ways  to  redistrit>uting  some  of  ttiese  t>enefite 
back  to  ttie  Natton  as  a  wtiole.  Not  only  is  it 
fair  ttiat  it  do  so,  it  is  necessary  that  it  do  so  if 
ttie  project  is  to  exist  at  all.  Ttie  Stete  in  ques- 
tk>n  will  stilt  reap  vast  benefits.  It  stioukl  not 
expect  to  keep  ttiem  entirely  for  itself. 

The  Senate  amendment  against  conskterirtg 
section  2.2.2.2.  offers  was  inspired  t>y  wtiat 
lias  devekiped  as  ttie  "small  Stete  group,"  a 
group  wtik^  fears  ttiat  ttie  indivklual  merits 
woukj  succumb  to  ttie  rich  get  rictier  syn- 
drome unless  cost  defrayals  are  ruled  out  as  a 
site  selectk>n  factor.  I  am  sure  the  rest  of 
Congress  can  understand  their  fears.  Howev- 
er, ttie  small  Stetes  stioukl  bear  in  mind  two 
points,  pointe  virtMch  will  tjecome  more  dear  to 
49  Stetes  when  ttie  site  has  finally  been  se- 
tected. 

First  is  that  the  SSC  is  not  likely  to  be  con- 
structed without  cost  stiaring  because  at  least 
49  of  50  Stetes  will  conskter  cost  sttering  fair 
and  necessary. 

Second,  small  Stetes  are  also  capabto  of 
capturing  benefits  and  returning  ttiem  to  ttie 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Ttie  small  Stetes  are  t>eing 
asked  to  do  ttiat.  no  less  ttien  ttie  t>ig  ones, 
and  they  will  fare  better  if  ttiey  enter  in  the 
competition  in  that  spirit 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  conference  agreement 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my 
custom  to  vote  for  supplementals.  especially 
when  they  shatter  the  limits  of  the  budget  res- 
olution. H.R.  1827  is  a  supplemental,  and  it 
does  break  ttie  budget  limite. 

r^everttieless,  I  feel  ot>liged  to  put  in  a  good 
word  for  ttiis  bill.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
money,  about  $6  billk>n,  represents  badly 
needed  CCC  funding,  promised  under  our  ag- 
riculture programs.  The  catch,  of  course,  is 
that  the  CCC  funding  was  predictable  and 
stXMikJ  have  been  funded  last  fall. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  dkj  its  usual 
number  last  fall  by  funding  discretionary  pro- 
grams to  ttie  hilt  and  hokiing  back  mandatory 
CCC  funding.  The  result  Is  now  termed  an 
emergency.  It  is  an  emergency  only  for  ttie 
farm  producer  who  has  had  to  wait  overlong 
for  liis  money.  The  committee  lias  done  ttie 
farmer,  and  the  taxpayer,  wrong. 

Another  Importent  badly  needed  expendi- 
ture in  this  bill  is  the  $300  millk>n  econornc 
akl  package  to  ttie  "emerging  democracies" 
of  Central  Amerk^a.  It  was  on  ttie  basis  of  ttiis 
akl  ttiat  I  voted  for  the  Conti-a  package  last 
fall.  Ttiis  appropriation  is  also  overdue,  and 
also  worthy. 

After  these  two  items,  the  bill  becomes 
harder  to  k>ve.  It  includes  $300  millton  for  a 
new  space  stiuttte  whk:h  was  not  in  eittier  bUI. 
It  appropriates  $350  milkon  for  aid  to  the 
homeless.  It  includes  a  study  of  Hawkins-Gep- 
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hardt  agriculture  productton  controls,  despite 
the  fact  ttwrt  ttie  House,  arxl  the  Senate,  has 
oonststentty  opposed  such  programs. 

It  also  calls  (or  the  derTX>iition  of  our  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow.  That  may  be  the  ultimate 
decisiofi.  but  it  never  should  be  made  on  an 
appropriations  bill.  The  arms  control  provi- 
sions in  ttte  House  bW  were  dropped.  Finally, 
the  cap  on  payments  to  honey  producers  has 
been  deleted. 

In  summary,  the  ions  share  of  Vne  funding 
in  this  biH  as  in  arry  appropriation,  is  for  good 
purposes,  but  there  is  sliN  plenty  of  porK  in  it. 
My  greatest  obiection  is  a  procedural  one. 
noted  above.  The  Cor>gress  is,  with  maltce 
aforethought,  violating  its  selt-imposed  spend- 
ing hmits. 

For  this  reason,  and  the  otfiers  stated,  I 
shall,  albeit  with  some  reluctance,  vote 
against  tfie  bW. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  tfw  conference  agreement  on  tt>e 
supplemerTtal  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
IMT.  However,  I  do  have  strong  reservations 
due  to  the  deletion  of  the  House  passed  arms 
control  provisiorfs,  ttie  first  of  which  woold 
have  banned  the  use  of  fiscal  year  1967  furxts 
to  conduct  nuclear  tests  with  a  yield  greater 
than  1  kiioton  provided  tt>e  Soviets  were  in 
mutual  agreement  ar>d  allowed  for  ir>-country 
verification.  The  secorxl  of  ttiese  provisions 
would  have  prohibited  the  use  of  funds  to 
deploy  or  maintain  any  vreapon  tttat  violates 
the  numerical  sublimits  of  the  SALT  II  treaty, 
contingent  on  Soviet  compliarKe  with  these 
sublimits.  These  arms  control  measures  have 
been  accepted  by  a  maiority  of  the  House  and 
therefore  clearly  have  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  ttwa  body.  It  is  regret- 
table that  the  wishes  of  the  House  in  this 
regard  are  consistentiy  rebuffed  in  confer- 
ence. It  is  however  my  hope  tf>at  ttiis  pattern 
wiN  charige.  Therefore,  with  this  hope  and  the 
obvious  benefits  of  this  particular  agreement 
to  my  felk>w  West  Virginians  in  mir«j,  I  wnll 
support  the  measure.  I  would  Nke  to  rrate 
those  provisions  which  I  firxl  most  laudable. 

This  measure  appropriates  a  total  of  $355 
million  for  programs  to  aid  tf>e  homeless 
which  are  authorized  by  tf>e  conference 
agreement  on  H.R.  558  wt«ch  is  also  sched- 
uled to  come  before  this  House  for  a  vote 
today.  The  supplen>ental  provides  furxfs  for 
health  care,  mental  f^ealth  demonstration  pro- 
grams, mental  health  services,  sutistance 
abuse  demor^stration  programs,  tf>e  communi- 
ty services  block  grant,  education  programs 
for  homeless  chikjren,  adult  literacy,  transition- 
al demonstration  housing  program,  the  emer- 
gerx:y  shelter  grants  program,  supplemental 
assistarKe  grants,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  emergency  food  and 
shelter  program,  and  veterans  programs.  Ini- 
tiatives taken  now  to  prevent  ttie  growing 
number  of  families  arxj  working  poor  from  be- 
comir^  honneless  In  the  first  place,  will  reduce 
future  public  expenditures  to  fielp  move  tt)ese 
people  back  into  mainstream  society.  Studies 
have  shown  VmX  every  additional  week  spent 
wntfKxit  a  home  tends  to  create  furttier  de- 
pendency only  adding  to  ttie  ultimate  bill  paid 
t)y  American  taxpayers.  With  homelessness 
getting  worse  by  ttie  month,  it  makes  fiscal 
sense  for  the  Federal  Government  to  target 


resources  to  reverse  ttiis  trend  t>efore  tf>e  cost 
In  lives  and  dollars  gets  still  worse. 

The  conference  agreement  also  appropri- 
ates amounts  to  fund  irwtiatives  cortceming 
the  acquired  immune  deficierKy  syndrome 
[AIDS].  The  agreement  firiances  a  mass  mail- 
ing of  information  about  AIDS  to  every  house- 
hoM  in  Vne  Nation;  furxte  AIDS  testing,  courv 
sekng  and  education  activities;  anA  covers  tfie 
cost  of  purchasir>g  ar^  drug  that  proves  effec- 
tive in  p)rok}nging  ttie  life  of  k>w-income  pa- 
tients not  covered  t>y  Medicaid  or  ttiird  party 
payers.  The  provision  of  funds  for  tf>ese  pur- 
poses is  encouraging.  I  have  received  a 
number  of  consistent  requests  for  information 
on  AIDS  and  have  been  urged  t>y  my  constitu- 
ents to  address  this  national  health  crisis  in  a 
timefy  arxJ  comprehensive  manner.  The  provi- 
sion of  tttese  funds  indicates  that  tt>ere  is 
indeed  grave  corKem  for  ttie  spread  of  AIDS 
and  ttie  need  for  both  education  on  arxJ  treat- 
ment of  Vne  disease.  Tfw  provision  of  furxjs 
for  the  treatment  of  k>w-income  patients  wtx> 
would  otf)erwise  have  to  forego  treatment  due 
to  cost  is  also  indicative  of  tf>e  current  move 
at  ttie  Federal  level  toward  ensuring  adequate 
fiealth  care  to  all  Americans.  While  ttie  main 
focus  ffas  t)een  on  addressing  ttie  k>ng-term 
health  care  needs  of  America's  senior  citi- 
zens, tNs  is  evidence  that  tf>e  health  care 
needs  of  the  needy  are  also  of  paramount 
concern. 

Of  great  importance  to  my  home  State  of 
West  Virginia  is  fundrig  contained  in  ttie  bill 
which  provides  an  additional  $20  million  for 
worker  retraining  activities  under  tf>e  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Program.  Tfiis  funding 
is  of  critical  importarx^  to  tfK>se  thousands  of 
men  arvj  women  wtx)  have  k>st  their  jobs  due 
to  increased  foreign  imports  because  it  pro- 
vides for  the  job  retraining  that  ttiey  are  enti- 
tled to  under  the  trade  law  of  tf>e  United 
States.  It  is  of  great  corx^m  to  me  arxf  my 
fellow  West  Virginians,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
tfie  unemptoyment  rate  in  West  Virginia  re- 
mains one  of  ttie  Natkxi's  highest,  that  those 
who  are  eligible  for  ttiese  retraining  activities 
will  be  left  out  in  the  coM  because  of  ttie  cur- 
rent lack  of  funding  for  this  vital  program.  Ttie 
much  needed  funds  in  this  bill  will  enable  ttie 
deserving  men  and  women  of  this  Nation  to 
receive  ttie  job  retraining  ttiey  so  desperately 
need. 

Additionally,  ttie  supplemental  appropriation 
contains  a  number  of  items  relating  to  ttie 
New  River  Gorge  National  River  in  West  Vir- 
ginia including  S6  million  in  land  acquisition 
funds.  Ttie  National  Park  Service  has  tiad  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  with  its  land  acquisition 
program  at  the  New  River  park  unit.  While  es- 
tablistied  in  1978,  a  formal  land  acquisition 
office  was  not  opened  at  ttie  park  unit  until 
March  1985.  This  situation  has  been  aggravat- 
ed by  ttie  failure  of  ttie  Service  to  retain  land 
acquisition  staff  at  ttie  New  River  Gorge  Na- 
tk>nai  River,  largely  because  pay  scales  are 
tielow  similar  positions  at  other  park  units,  re- 
sulting in  a  great  deal  of  turnover.  Ttie  Mkj-At- 
lantlc  Region  of  ttie  NPS  has  not  tieen  un- 
aware of  congressional  concern  with  this  situ- 
ation and  I  personally  thought  it  to  the  atten- 
tkjn  of  Dennis  Galvin,  the  NPS  Assistant  Di- 
rector, during  a  recent  tiearing  t>efore  ttie  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Public 
Lands.  Due  to  continued  resistance  to  provide 


a  decent  lands  office  at  ttie  New  River,  fiow- 
ever.  ttie  supplemental  appropriation  directs 
ttie  Service  to  upgrade  and  increase  ttie  land 
acquisition  staff  at  ttie  parte  unit. 

Given  half  of  a  chance,  ttie  New  River 
Gorge  Natxxial  River  can  become  one  of  the 
Nation's  premier  parV  units.  With  tfie  approxi- 
matety  $12  million  In  appropriated  land  acqui- 
sition funds  ttiat  wW  be  availatile  to  ttie  f^ew 
River  upon  enactment  of  this  legislation  and 
an  improved  lands  office,  I  believe  a  great 
deal  of  progress  will  be  nmde  today  meeting 
ttie  goals  we  have  set  for  the  New  River 
Gorge  National  River. 

This  legislatKKi  also  contains  a  (xovision  ap- 
proving ttie  State  of  West  Virginia's  applk»- 
tion  to  spray  Bti  on  ttie  New  River  to  eradicate 
ttie  menace  posed  to  ttie  kx:al  populatkxi  and 
visitors  alike  from  tilack  flies.  Certain  restric- 
tkxis  are  placed  on  ttiis  activity  by  ttie  bill 
which  seek  to  ensure  ttie  spraying  program  is 
carried  out  in  an  environmentally  sound 
manner  and  I  believe  this  program  will  also 
greatly  improve  ttie  status  of  ttie  New  River 
Gorge  Natkxial  River. 

Again,  wtiile  I  do  tiave  reservations  about 
elements  rK>t  included  in  the  conference 
report,  I  strongly  support  ttie  above  mentioned 
provisions  of  ttie  bill  wtiich  are  of  such  vital 
importance  to  my  home  State  of  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  ttie  conference 
report  on  ttiis  measure  which  will  provide  over 
$400  million  to  various  accounts  ttiat  support 
veterans  benefits  and  services.  I  want  to  com- 
mend ttie  chairman  of  ttie  committee.  Mr. 
Whitten;  the  ranking  minority  memt>er,  Mr. 
CONTE;  and  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  ttie  subcommittee  which  provides 
funds  for  veterans,  Mr.  Bolano  and  Mr. 
Green. 

This  report  incorporates  most  of  the  best 
features  of  ttie  bill  as  passed  by  ttie  House. 
These  Include: 

Funding  of  $30  millkm  for  ttie  Veterans  Job 
Training  Program,  wtiich  basically  ran  out  of 
money  earlier  this  year.  Ttie  funds  (xovkled  t)y 
this  bill  stxxjld  allow  this  program  to  continue 
functioning  for  anottier  6  months  and  permit 
ttiousands  of  veterans  whose  applications  are 
now  pending  to  obtain  employment.  This  is  a 
good  program,  and  Mr.  Bolano  and  Mr. 
Green  deserve  a  k>t  of  credit  for  recommend- 
ing additional  funds  for  it. 

Instead  of  cutting  $75  million  from  ttie  VA's 
medical  care  account,  as  ttie  administration 
recommended,  this  bill  will  provkle  an  addi- 
tional S75  million  above  the  level  requested  by 
the  administration  so  that  Increased  costs  will 
not  result  in  fewer  veterans  being  treated.  Ttie 
VA  health  care  system  is  being  asked  to  do 
more  with  less  each  year  I  think  it's  time  for 
the  administration  to  recognize  that  ttiose  who 
are  treated  by  the  VA  are  the  most  deserving 
of  our  citizens. 

This  bill  irKluded  legislative  language  disap- 
proving the  proposed  change  in  mission  of  the 
VA  medical  center  In  Walla  Walla,  WA.  In  Fet>- 
ruary.  Gerry  Solomon  and  I  wrote  to  the  ad- 
ministrator and  expressed  our  view  ttiat  this 
mission  change  wasn't  justified,  so  I  support 
this  legislative  prohibition  and  do  not  object  to 
its  incluston  in  an  appropriations  measure. 


This  bill  also  provides  for  ttie  costs  of  a 
compensatkKi  CX)LA  which  we  enacted  last 
year,  as  well  as  ttie  cost  of  the  new  Federal 
Emptoyees  Retirement  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Memtiers  greatly  appreci- 
ate ttie  way  in  whk:h  the  memt>ers  of  ttie 
Committee  on  Appropriations  consider  the 
needs  of  veterans.  Their  record  of  commit- 
ment to  meeting  ttie  needs  of  veterans,  par- 
tKularty  ttieir  health  care  needs,  is  unsur- 
passed. I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  ttieir 
actions. 

With  regard  to  ttie  $20  million  which  was 
added  to  take  care  of  tiomeless  veterans,  ttie 
conference  report  takes  $5  millk>n  of  this  and 
provides  it  to  a  program  which  the  Congress 
has  not  yet  authorized  beyond  ttie  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  I  am  referring  to  the  program  for 
chronically  mentally  ill.  On  Monday,  we  took 
up  legislation  whk:h  indicates  a  qualified  sup- 
port for  this  program  provided  we  get  some 
stxxt  term  feed-back  on  how  well  it  is  work- 
ing. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  this  pro- 
gram is  not  a  permanent  program,  and  I  will 
not  support  making  rt  one  until  we  get  some 
additional  information  on  its  achievements. 
The  bill  we  passed  will  require  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  report  by  May  1  of  next  year 
as  to  whettier  this  program  should  tie  contin- 
ued beyond  September  30,  1 988. 

The  balance  of  ttie  $20  million  will  go  for 
the  expansion  of  the  VA's  Domiciliary  Program 
as  was  originally  intended  when  ttie  House 
considered  an  amendment  which  I  offered  on 
ttie  House  floor  last  month.  I  tiope  ttiat  ttie 
Veterans'  Administration  will  pull  out  all  the 
stops  in  order  to  assure  ttiat  these  funds  are 
put  to  use  in  a  timely  manner  in  locations 
wtiere  the  needs  of  homeless  are  the  great- 
est. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  Mr.  Bolano  and  Mr.  Green  of  the  sub- 
committee on  HUD-independent  agencies. 
This  is  a  good  compromise  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain 
that  historians  will  characterize  ttie  benefits 
and  discoveries  derived  from  ttie  SSC  as 
enormous,  and  it  is  without  a  doubt  the  most 
significant  scientific  project  ttie  United  States 
will  undertake  in  ttie  coming  years.  I  am,  how- 
ever, concerned  ttiat  the  language  added  to 
the  supplemental  aF>propriations  bill  will  stifle 
the  development  of  this  project.  Specifically.  I 
refer  to  a  provision  which  would  prohibit  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Academies  of 
Sciences  and  Engineering  from  considering 
"financial  and  ottier  incentives"  submitted 
under  section  2.2.2.2  of  ttie  DOE's  invitation 
for  site  proposals. 

Just  as  the  new  understanding  of  quantum 
mechanics  during  ttie  1920's  led  to  the  estat>- 
lishment  of  today's  semiconductor  industry, 
and  just  as  the  previous  discovery  of  electro- 
magnetic waves  produced  most  of  today's 
communications  technologies,  the  SSC  will 
unquestionably  further  our  understanding  of 
energy  and  matter.  Industries  in  ion  Implanta- 
tion, computer  chips,  nuclear  medicine  and 
advanced  electronics  have  all  been  fostered 
by  eariier  developments  of  the  high  energy  re- 
search industry. 


In  order  to  probe  into  nature's  smallest  par- 
tKles  of  matter,  progressively  more  gigantic 
and  complex  devices  must  be  used  to  employ 
progressively  higtier  levels  of  energy.  Ttie 
higher  ttie  level  of  energy,  ttie  finer  ttie  scale 
of  investigation  that  can  be  studied.  In  this 
century,  we  tiave  progressed  downward  in 
scale,  from  atoms  to  nuclei  to  protons  and 
neutrons,  and  now  to  quarks  and  leptoms. 

As  we  begin  to  make  ttie  monetary  invest- 
ments associated  with  ttie  SSC,  we  cannot 
forget  that  similar  prevkxjs  investments  in 
t>asic  research  concerns  have  been  the  pre- 
cise reason  that  ttie  United  States  now  lead 
the  world  in  technological  innovation.  Few 
know,  for  example,  ttiat  approximately  100 
million  Americans  each  year  receive  therapeu- 
tic or  diagnostic  help  because  of  ttie  develop- 
ment of  this  kind  of  technology.  And  when  the 
positron  particle  was  discovered  during  the 
1930's  we  know  that  only  a  handful  of  physi- 
cists recognized  its  value  as  tieing  anything 
more  ttian  a  curiosity.  Today  this  tool  of  medi- 
cal research  provides  the  t>asis  of  technique 
for  ttie  latest  studies  in  txxlily  organ  functkins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  largest  particle  ac- 
celerator in  ttie  United  States  creates  colli- 
sions whk:h  yield  2  trillion  electron  volts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  future  of  elementary  particle 
physics  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  The 
SSC  will  yield  collisions  creating  40  trillkxi 
electron  volts.  It  will  be,  unquestk>nably,  the 
most  concise,  powertul.  and  advanced  scien- 
tific research  instrument  in  the  worid.  The 
benefits  of  an  investment  such  as  this  will  not 
apply  only  to  advanced  science.  They  will  po- 
tentially improve  each  and  every  aspect  of  life 
as  we  know  it  today.  This  undertaking  is 
something  that  Congress  cannot  afford  to  un- 
derestimate. 

I  am,  as  I  mentioned  eariier.  concerned 
atiout  the  amendment  added  to  this  bill  in  the 
Senate  which  includes  language  prohibiting 
the  DOE  from  considering  cost-sharing  provi- 
sions which  are  essential  and  mandatory  for 
other  Federal  projects.  I  am  glad  to  learn  ttiat 
the  Senate  amendment  does  not  preclude 
those  submitting  applicatk>ns  to  ttie  Depart- 
ment from  including  any  financial  or  in-kind 
contributions  they  may  want  to  offer.  As  a 
memtier  of  the  House  Budget  Committee.  I 
feel  strongly  that  inclusion  of  financial  and  in- 
kind  contributions  is  entirely  appropriate.  To 
do  otherwise  would  unnecessarily  overtook 
potential  savings  to  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

I  am  proud  to  tie  able  to  say  tiere  on  ttie 
floor  of  the  House  that  the  Texas  State  Legis- 
lature has  authorized  the  issuance  of  $500 
million  in  revenue  bonds  and  could  issue  an 
additional  $500  million  if  voters  approve  a 
general  obligation  bond  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  authorities  claim  that  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  our  Nation's  gross  na- 
tional product  owes  its  existence  to  our  basic 
knowledge  of  the  atom  and  its  subatomic 
parts.  Most  of  that  knowledge  has  been  de- 
rived from  past  research  in  the  high  energy 
physics  field.  The  superconducting  super  col- 
lider will  usher  in  a  new  era  of  science  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  It  will  provide  us 
with  the  capability  to  go  beyond  today's 
knowledge,  and  explore  the  forces  and  struc- 
tures of  God's  great  universe,  looking  Into  the 
mysteries  of  subatomic  composition. 


With  ttiese  ttioughts  in  mind,  I  give  my  urv 
equivocal  support  to  the  SSC  effort  and  rec- 
ommend and  encourage  its  kxation  in  ttie 
Panhandle  of  Texas,  wtiere.  as  we  like  to  say, 
on  ttie  eighth  day,  ttie  good  Lord  created  ttw 
Pantiandle  of  Texas  for  ttie  kx:ation  of  the 
SSC. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to  offer 
some  clarifying  remarks  about  the  statement 
of  managers  accompanying  amendment  423, 
which  deals  with  ttie  deletkxi  of  a  Senate 
amendment  to  ttie  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  Ttie  Senate  amendment,  originally 
offered  by  Senators  DeConcini  and  Domenio, 
wouM  have  statutorily  extended  ttie  public 
education  period  for  ttie  employer  sanctions 
provisKins  of  ttie  Immigration  Control  and 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  October  1,  1967.  Ttie 
Senate  has  receded  in  conference  to  ttie 
House  position  in  disagreement  and  in  its 
place  is  a  statement  of  the  managers. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  says  spedf- 
kally  ttiat  it  is  not  ttie  intentkjn  of  the  confer- 
ees to  legislatively  delay  the  implementation 
of  employer  sanctions.  However,  ttiey  furttier 
state  that  ttie  current  rule,  whk:h  requires  veri- 
fk:atk>n  within  3  days  of  empkjyment  of  indi- 
vkjuals  hired  after  June  1,  1987,  be  postponed 
until  September  1.  1987.  How  is  ttie  INS  going 
to  implement  employer  sanctions  wittiout  ttie 
benefit  of  verifk»tion?  Verification  is  an  es- 
sential element  to  the  implementation  of  ttie 
employer  sanctions.  Wittiout  verifKation,  ttiere 
can  be  no  evkjence  ttiat  a  worker  is  or  is  not 
legal. 

Further,  ttie  managers  speak  to  the  broader 
issue  of  putilK  education  and  information. 
They  direct  the  INS  to  fully  disseminate  ttie 
Government  verificatk>n  forms  tiy  August  1, 
1987— fully  2  months  after  the  law  was  origi- 
nally supposed  to  be  implemented,  dearly, 
ttiis  is  an  admission  ttiat  the  INS  is  attempting 
to  enforce  employer  sanctions  wittiout  having 
done  an  adequate  job  of  informing  employers 
atxxjt  ttie  sutistance  of  ttie  new  law.  This  is 
patently  absurd,  and  abrogates  very  funda- 
mental concept  of  civil  rights  this  Congress 
tias  swom  itself  to  protect  and  uphokl. 

I  submit  yu.  Speaker,  that  ttie  statement  of 
managers  regarding  verification  deariy  implies 
the  folkiwing:  That  workers  hired  between  No- 
vember 15,  1986  and  September  1,  1987  will 
not  be  required  to  verify  their  legal  status  until, 
and  no  later  ttian,  September  1.  1987.  and 
that  the  INS  must  do  everything  possible  to 
continue  the  educatkjn  process.  This  slxxikj 
tie  accomplistied  through  visitatksns,  publk; 
meetings,  and  dissemination  of  information 
through  the  media  and  information  publka- 
tions.  But  because  employer  cooperation  is  so 
vitally  important  for  this  law  to  work,  this  Con- 
gress cannot  accept  the  idea  that  the  INS  will 
impose  sanctions  on  employers  before  all  as- 
pects of  the  law  have  fallen  into  place,  includ- 
ing verification.  If  an  employer  has  received 
the  Government  verification  forms,  this  shoukj 
give  the  INS  the  authority  to  enforce  sanctions 
upon  him.  Too  much  work  needs  yet  to  be 
disne. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It's  often  said  that  ignorance 
of  the  law  is  no  excuse.  In  the  case  of  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act  ignorance 
of  the  law  is  almost  unavoidable.  I  urge  the 
INS  to  continue  their  public  educatkjn  proc- 
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aM,  and  to  forebear  on  implementation  o< 
aancNona  un«i  the  September  1   date  has 


UMI 


Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  conference  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
1827.  the  supplemental  appropriations  biH  for 
fiacal  1968.  This  is  an  important  bM  which  will 
provide  funding  criticaHy  needed  for  tt>e  many 
Federal  programs. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  distinguished 
chairman,  tt>e  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WHtTTEN]  for  once  again  successfully  leading 
the  way  to  an  agreement  that  will  concentrate 
our  atterttion  on  the  most  urgent  matters. 

TTm  $135  million  provided  In  ttvs  bill  will 
aHow  those  farmers  wtw  were  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  program  to  receive  dollar 
for  dollar  payments  as  we  originally  intended. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  insisted  on 
proraing  benefits  despite  the  outcries  from 
ttw  chairmen,  myself,  and  marry  of  our  con- 
cerned colleagues,  ttuit  such  a  decision  was 
not  in  keeping  with  our  intent.  The  Department 
had  failed  to  request  this  nxjney  as  directed  In 
the  contererKe  report  on  ttie  continuing  reso- 
kition,  so  we  have  had  to  act  without  Vne  De- 
partmienf  s  cooperation. 

The  conference  report  also  provides  an  ad- 
dHional  $25  million  for  Vns  expanded  eligibility 
for  the  disaster  program  recently  provided  in 
Public  Law  100-45.  Ttut  legislation  alkiws 
sugarbeet  and  some  soybean  producers  to  re- 
ceive disaster  coverage  based  upon  ttie 
amount  of  acreage  actually  planted  to  ttiat 
crop  in  1986.  Prior  law  had  limited  this  assist- 
arice  to  the  amount  planted  in  1985.  and  this 
limit  (ailed  to  recognize  that  growers  planted 
mora  in  1986  ttum  in  1985  because  of  factors 
beyond  ttieir  control,  such  as  an  increase  in 
contracted  acres,  or  because  1 985  was  a  low- 
piarTtir>g  year  due  to  crop  rotation  practices. 

As  I  have  tokj  our  colleagues  before,  tfie 
farmers  who  I  represent  in  Michigan,  and  all 
others  wtx)  benefited  from  this  limited  pro- 
gram, sincerely  appreciate  ttie  generosity  and 
urtderstanding  demonstrated  by  this  body  in 
responding  to  their  need.  With  this  comptetkxi 
of  funding,  farmers  can  cor>centrate  on  the 
business  of  farming,  and  we  can  close  an- 
ottier  chapter  in  ttie  ability  of  our  Government 
to  response  to  tfie  need  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  RAt4GEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  ttte  conference  agreement  on  the 
fiscal  year  1987  supplemental  appropriations 
legislation.  This  confererx:e  agreement  in- 
cludes $9.4  billkxi  in  supplemental  appropria- 
tions designated  to  meet  the  funding  needs  of 
unavoidat>le  Government  obligations. 

I  supported  Vne  t)ill  as  passed  by  the  House 
on  April  24,  but  was  extremely  concerr>ed 
about  tf>e  eliminatton  of  ttie  foreign  aid  section 
of  that  legislation.  The  conference  agreement 
contains  funding  for  this  extremely  important 
functxxi.  In  particular,  ttiis  bill  provides  $50 
million  for  special  economk:  and  humanitarian 
aid  to  ttie  African  natkxis  bordenng  South 
Africa.  Mandated  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Anti-Aparthekj  Act  of  1986.  these  moneys  will 
t)e  used  to  provkje  economic  assistarx;e  to 
Hmit  these  natxxis'  dependence  on  South 
Africa. 

Furthermore,  ttie  conference  agreement  in- 
cludes $36.7  million  for  ttie  African  Develop- 
ment Fund  and  $6.5  miWon  for  ttie  African  De- 
velopment Bank.  I  wholeheartedly  support  ttie 


appropriation  of  these  funds  for  the  devetop- 
ment  assistance  of  this  world's  poorest  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  conferees  maintained  our 
commitment  to  meeting  ttie  needs  of  ttie 
homeless  popuiatton  in  our  country.  The 
measure  appropriates  funds  for  a  wide  range 
of  programs  inckxHng  $46  million  for  health 
care  and  $80  million  for  transitional  demon- 
stration housing  program.  I  am  parttoUarty 
supportive  of  ttie  housing  program  provisions 
in  ttie  homeless  section  of  ttiis  proposal  be- 
cause our  long-term  goal  shoukj  be  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  tong-term  tiousing  for 
homeless  individuals. 

In  continuing  our  quest  for  accessible  higher 
education  for  all  students,  ttie  conferees  ac- 
cepted ttie  Senate  provision  ttiat  fulfills  ttie  in- 
aeases  in  ttie  Pell  Grants  auttiorized  by  ttie 
Higher  Education  Act 

Despite  ttie  fact  that  H.R.  1827  does  not  irv 
dude  ttie  arms  control  provision  of  the  House 
passed  bill,  I  feel  the  conference  agreement  is 
deserving  of  our  full  support.  I  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  arms  control  provisions  and 
vyill  continue  to  support  congressional  efforts 
to  enact  a  testing  moratorium  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

In  ctosing,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  giving  the  full  support  for  ttiis  urgently 
needed  appropriattons  legislatton. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  general 
but  not  absolute  support  of  ttie  conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  1827,  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  biH  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
As  is  often  ttie  case  with  ttiese  bills,  ttiere  are 
many  different  provisions,  some  of  wtiich  I 
strongly  support;  ottiers  just  as  strongly,  I 
oppose.  However  on  balance  this  bill  is  a 
good  bill  and  I  will  vote  for  it. 

My  biggest  disappointment  with  ttie  bill  was 
ttie  decision  taken  to  drop  all  of  ttie  very 
modest  arms  control  provisions  contained  in 
ttie  House  passed  bill.  I  felt  ttiey  reflected  a 
sound  United  States  position  for  tiargaining 
with  ttie  Soviet  Union,  a  positton  based  on 
maintaining  strength  and  tialance  but  with  a 
timetable  for  a  mutual  and  verifiat>le  reductton. 
There  are  hopes  to  accompany  ttie  decision 
to  drop  ttie  language.  I  assume  ttiey  are  vaM 
and  will  improve  ttie  overall  prospects  for 
peace. 

I  am  especially  pleased  ttiat  ttie  conference 
agreement  restores  ttie  full  $10  millk>n  in  ur- 
gently needed  funds  for  the  title  V  of  ttie 
Okler  Americans  Act  to  provide  part  time  em- 
ptoyment  opportunities  for  the  low-income  el- 
derly. I  was  proud  to  have  initiated  ttie  effort 
which  ultimately  led  to  this  amendment  t)eing 
adopted  by  the  committee  and  later  ttie 
House  before  an  across-ttie-tx^ard  cut  re- 
duced the  overall  amount.  At  ttie  time  of  my 
March  10  letter  to  Ctiairman  Natcher,  I  noted 
that  the  title  V  program  had  not  received  any 
increase  in  real  dollars  since  1985  and  since 
1984  its  growth  has  been  less  ttian  3  percent. 

The  funds  that  are  spent  on  title  V  are  dol- 
lars well  invested.  First,  they  provide  our  com- 
munities with  a  valuat>le  source  of  dependable 
empkiyees  to  assist  in  community  service 
work.  All  tokj  ttiere  are  more  than  63,000  el- 
derly employed  under  title  V  in  parks,  litiraries, 
schools  and  tiospitals  among  other  places. 
Second,  ttie  title  V  program  also  akte  our 
ottier  programs  for  senior  citizens.  Atxxjt  one 


out  of  every  two  seniors  emptoyed  t>y  tille  V 
wort(S  in  ottier  programs  to  benefit  seniorB, 
most  notably  the  Nutritton  Program,  also 
under  ttie  Older  Americans  Act.  Ttiird,  as  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  the  executive  director  of 
the  American  Associatxxi  of  Retired  Persons 
Cy  BrickfieW.  title  V  helps  to  reduce  the  pov- 
efty  rate  among  seniors. 

I  believe  this  amount  is  modest  and  totally 
defensible.  It  will  be  able  to  guarantee  em- 
pksyment  for  more  ttian  1,000  low-income 
seniors.  The  overall  title  V  program  is  sched- 
uled to  be  reauttiorized  by  ttie  House  and 
Senate  this  year.  Ttie  House  tias  already 
passed  its  version  of  the  bill  H.R.  1451  on 
May  28  by  a  vote  of  379  to  8.  It  includes  a  4- 
year  extension  and  expansion  of  title  V.  Pas- 
sage of  ttiis  contererKe  report  will  tielp  to 
ensure  ttiat  title  V  meets  its  mandate  for  ttiis 
year  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anottier  issue  that  I  would  like 
to  raise  today  involves  the  Older  Americans 
Act  nutritkm  programs.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
say  ttiat  ttiis  bill  will  provkie  an  additk>nal  $1 .4 
million  for  meals  under  sutipart  2  of  part  C  of 
title  III  in  ttie  Okjer  Americans  Act.  This  part  of 
ttie  Act  provkles  for  tiome  delivered  meals  to 
the  ekjeirty  and  there  is  currently  a  tremen- 
dous unmet  need  for  ttiese  services. 

I  sincerely  thank  ttie  distinguised  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Latxx- 
Health  and  Human  Servrces-Education  for  his 
assistance  on  ttiis  matter  in  conference  and 
his  dedicatton  to  ttie  oWer  adults  of  our 
Natton.  Mr.  Natcher  has  consistently  sup- 
ported programs  that  are  critical  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  millions  of  okJer  Ameri- 
cans. I  am  also  grateful  to  Mr.  Melcher  wtio 
successfully  amended  this  legislatkxi  in  ttie 
Senate  to  allow  for  ttie  transfer  of  funds  into 
ttie  Home  Delivered  Meals  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes and  explain  to  my  colleagues  why  this 
actk^n  was  necessary  and  why  similar  efforts 
may  t>e  appropriate  again  in  the  future.  I  am 
informed  that  ttiere  is  currently  some  $2.9  mil- 
Ikm  ttiat  has  been  appropriated  for  ttie  Com- 
modities Program  auttiorized  under  sectton 
311  of  ttie  Older  Americans  Act,  txjt  wtuch 
may  t>e  returned  to  ttie  Treasury  without 
action  from  Congress.  Ttiese  funds  were  ap- 
propriated to  provide  per  meal  reimtxirsement 
in  cash  or  commodities.  But  were  not  spent  as 
a  result  of  ttie  fact  that  Congress  initially  un- 
derfunded this  program  in  1985  and  subse- 
quently over  compensated  for  this  error  with 
fiscal  year  1986  funds.  The  supplemental  ap- 
propriatk>ns  t>ill  on  the  fhxx  today  takes  ttiese 
facts  into  constderatkm  and  in  lieu  of  a  trans- 
fer of  funds  from  ttie  USDA  Commodities  Pro- 
gram to  ttie  Home  Delivered  Meals  Program, 
ttie  tiill  simply  provkjes  $1.4  million  for  ttie 
Home  Delivered  Meals  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  positive  step  forward. 
Alttiough  I  woukt  have  liked  to  see  ttie  $2.9 
millkjn— $1.5  millk>n  from  ttie  regular  fiscal 
1986  appropriation  and  $1.4  million  from  ttie 
fiscal  year  1986  supplemental  appropriatton — 
transferred  into  ttie  Home  Delivered  Meals 
Program,  the  $1.4  millton  will  provkte  many 
additional  meals  to  the  elderly  across  ttie 
Nation. 

In  ttie  future,  we  must  do  our  best  to  au- 
ttiorize  sufficient  funding  levels  for  all  of  ttie 


nutrition  programs  in  the  Older  Americans  Act 
We  must  alao  foNow  up  with  the  necessary 
appropriattons  for  ttiese  excellent  programs. 
Although  It  is  diffk^lt  to  estimate  the  exact 
number  of  meals  that  will  be  served  in  any 
given  year,  Congress  must  provkie  enough 
flexibility  so  ttiat  nutritk>n  provkiers  know  that 
ttiey  will  receive  a  set  per  meal  reimtxxse- 
ment  for  ttieir  servk»s.  In  additkxi,  I  strongly 
believe  that  any  funds  wtik:h  remain  unspent 
after  provklers  have  been  reimbursed  shoukj 
be  tunneled  into  the  Home  Delivered  Meals 
Program  or  reserved  for  use  during  ttie  foltow- 
ing  fiscal  year.  Another  optton  is  to  altow  ttie 
USDA  to  stiift  ttie  per  meal  reimtxirsement 
upward  wtien  funds  are  availat>le.  All  of  ttiese 
solutkxis  to  ttie  current  potential  for  extra 
USDA  funds  would  benefit  older  Americans 
and  ttiat  is  our  obvious  goal  with  all  of  ttiese 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  are  older  Americans  in 
my  district  which  includes  parts  of  the  Bronx 
and  Yonkers,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  State  of 
New  York  wtx>  need  these  meals  desperately. 
Without  the  congregate  meals  and  home  de- 
livered meals  programs,  many  woukj  go  witti- 
out  ttie  very  nutritkxi  which  keeps  ttiem  alive 
and  well.  I  have  discussed  this  issue  exterv 
sively  with  many  memt)ers  of  ttie  Nattonal  As- 
sociatk>n  of  Nutrition  and  Aging  Senrices  Pro- 
grams, and  I  feel  that  Congress  must  commit 
itself  to  provkjing  the  resources  necessary  to 
feed  the  eklerly  of  this  Natton. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  309,  nays 
114,  not  voting  10.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  2351 
.  YEAS— 309 


Acfcerman 


Alezmnder 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

AnUiony 

ApplegKte 

Aapln 

Attlni 

AuColn 

Baker 

Batemmn 

Beilenaon 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

BUcgl 

BoetUert 

Boos 

Boland 


Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennmn 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  <CA> 

Bruce 

Bryuit 

Bustwnante 

CmmpbeU 

Cardln 

Carper 

Cut 

Clupman 

ChappeU 

Clarke 


Clay 
CUnger 


Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Couglilln 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

IJaub 

t>av1a<MI) 

de  laOana 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Dickinson 


Dieka 

Dtn«eU 

DioOuanU 

Dixon 

IXHvandn)) 

I>>wdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Emeraon 

English 

Erdreicli 

Espy 

Evans 

Pa«^eU 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

Flsti 

Flake 

Fliijpo 

Florio 

PocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

(Tarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodlinc 

Oordon 

Orandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Ot«y  (PA) 

Green 

Ouarini 

Ounderaon 

Hamilton 

Hammeractmiidt 

Harris 

Hatctier 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Hochbnieckner 

HoUoway 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kan)orskl 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 


Anderson 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bates 

BUbray 

BUirakls 


Ijuitos 
Leach  (lA) 
LeiUta(TZ) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Levine(CA) 
Lewis  (OA) 

Lipinaki 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lilian 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Madismn 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

li(artln(NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

ManoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mtume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraiek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natclier 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Olierstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (irr) 

Oxley 

Paahayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Peloal 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PickeU 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Puraell 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

RInaldo 

NAYS— 114 

BUley 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Courter 

Craig 


RoberU 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roae 

Roatenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Saikl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Sctineider 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Shaw 

Sikorski 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (lO:) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smltti.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Sjmar 
TaUon 
Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 
Torres 
TorriceUi 
Towns 
Traficant 
Trailer 
Udall 
Valentine 
VanderJagt 
Vento 
Visclasky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Wliittaker 
Whitten 
WilUams 
wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
WorUey 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


Edwards  <C«) 

Fkwdl 

Fields 


Kyi 


RoUi 
Rowland  (CT) 


Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis  (IL) 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Edwards  (CA) 


OaUegly 

OaUo 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

Gradlaon 

Gregg 

HaU(OH) 

Hall(TZ) 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertd 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kemp 

Konnyu 


Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uoyd 

lAikens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Martin  (IL) 


McCteUum 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

MoUnari 

Moorhead 

Nielson 

Olin 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parris 

Penny 

Petri 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Ritter 


Scbacfer 

Behroeder 

Schulae 

SensenlvenDer 

Sharp 

Shuraway 

Shuster 

Slauiiiter  (TA) 

Smitli.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(IfH) 
Solomon 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stump 
SwindaU 
Tauke 

TliomaB(CA) 
nptod 
Vucanovtdi 
Walker 
Wylie 


NOT  VOTINO— 10 


Conyers 
Pord(TN) 
Gephardt 
Uvingston 


MiUer  (OH)  Tausin 

Morrison  (CT)      Wilson 
Roemer 
Savage 

D  1500 

Messrs.  DONNELLY,  HALL  of  Ohio. 
McEWEN,  and  Mrs.  BYRON  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SWEENEY  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  ConnectKut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  unavoidably  absent  wtien  the  House 
voted  to  approve  ttie  conferen(»  report  on 
H.R.  1827,  supplemental  appropriatkxis  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  Had  I  been  present,  I  iwouM 
twve  voted  "aye." 

AMKHSMKNTS  IK  DISACKKXItKirr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (B4r. 
OucKMAif).  The  Clerk  wiU  designate 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  (wnsent  that  Senate 
amendments  numl>ered  3,  37,  84,  103. 
104.  105.  110.  120.  130.  134.  138.  130. 
140.  144.  145.  149.  153.  175.  176.  178. 
183.  186.  187.  188.  190.  191.  192.  193, 
194.  195.  199,  205.  209,  221,  246.  250. 
251.  254.  257.  258.  284,  309.  351.  352. 
359.  379.  384.  385.  and  436  be  consid- 
ered en  bl(x;  \>e  considered  as  read,  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  texts  of  the  various  Senate 
amendments  referred  to  in  the  forego- 
ing request  are  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  3.  after 
line  7,  insert: 

Of  the  funds  desposited  in  the  Fisheries 
Promotional  Fund  pursuant  to  section  209 
of  the  Pish  and  Seafood  Promotion  Act  of 
1986.  $750,000  shall  be  made  available  as  au- 
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tboilaed  by  nid  Act.  to  remain  available 
untfl  expended. 

Senate  amendment  No.  37:  Pace  9.  after 
Une  18.  insert: 


.  COMMUmCATIOITS  COMMISSIOM 

The  authority  under  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1985  (PubUc  Law  99-88) 
with  reapect  to  the  relocation  of  the  Fort 
lAuderdale  Monitoring  Station  shall  extend 
throush  fiscal  year  1988  and  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  of  PubUc  Law 
99-88. 

Senate  amendment  No.  84:  Pace  33.  after 
Une  4  insert: 

OFSBATIOII  Alls  MAnrrXHANCI.  cnnitAL 

Of  amounts  appropriated  for  this  account 
in  Public  Laws  99-500  and  99-591,  such  siuns 
as  become  available  in  the  Harbor  Mainte- 
nance Trust  Fund,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law 
99-683.  may  be  derived  from  that  fund. 

Senate  amendment  No.  103:  Pace  26.  after 
line  6.  insert: 

rarr  stimxiuMT 
(uacusioii) 

The  limitation  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
maximum  payments  that  may  be  required 
in  any  fiscal  year  by  all  contracts  entered 
into  under  section  101  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  (12  U.S.C. 
1701s),  is  further  reduced  in  fiscal  year  1987 
by  not  more  than  $14,430,000  in  uncommit- 
ted balances  of  authorisations  provided  for 
this  puriMse  in  appropriation  Acts. 

Senate  amendment  No.  104:  Pace  26,  after 
Une  6.  insert: 

asmaL  Bovsmo  assistamcb 

(■■SCISSIOH) 

The  limitation  otherwise  aplicable  to  the 
ma'rimimn  payments  that  may  be  required 
In  any  fiscal  year  by  all  contracts  entered 
into  under  section  336  of  the  National  Hous- 
inc  Act  (12  VJS.C.  1715»-1).  is  further  re- 
duced in  fiscal  year  1987  by  not  more  than 
$3,699,000  in  uncommitted  balances  of  au- 
thortHttlons  provided  for  this  purpose  in  ap- 
propriatl(»  Acts. 

Senate  amendment  No.  105:  Pace  26,  after 
line  6.  insert: 

Comcuwrrr  Puunrmc  arb  DavKLOPHxirT 

uaaaii  axmwAL  lams  DispoBrnon  pkockebs 

Notwlthstandlnc  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  other  requirement,  the  C^ty  of 
Camden  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  au- 
thorised to  retain  any  land  disposition  pro- 
ceeds from  the  financially  closed-out  Center 
City  Urban  Renewal  Project  (No.  VJ. 
R.1S0)  not  paid  to  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  to  use  such 
proceeds  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  community  development  block 
grant  program  specified  in  title  I  of  the 
Houslnc  and  Commimity  Development  Act 
of  1974.  The  City  of  Camden  shall  retain 
such  proceeds  in  a  Itmip  sum  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  retain  and  use.  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  all  past  and  future  earn- 
ings from  such  proceeds,  including  any  in- 
terest. 

Senate  amendment  No.  110:  Page  26,  after 
line  14.  after  "Congress"  Insert,  "and 
$150,000  shaU  be  available  untU  expended 
for  the  establishment  of  a  memorial  on 
Guadalcanal  in  the  Solomon  Islands". 

Senate  amendment  No.  120:  Page  30. 
strike  out  line  14  to  18  and  Insert: 

Of  the  unobligated  balance  available 
under  this  heading,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  settlement  of  a 
contractor's  claim  arising  from  the  construc- 
tion of  an  addition  to  Building  No.  1  at  the 
Veterans   Administration    Medical    Center. 


Huntington.  West  Virginia;  and.  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  not  to 
exceed  $900,000  from  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance under  this  heading  shall  be  available 
for  the  settlement  of  a  contractor's  claim 
arising  from  the  construction  of  the  Basic 
Science  Addition  at  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center,  Huntington,  West 
Virginia,  authorized  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law 
92-541,  as  amended. 

Senate  amendment  No.  130:  Page  31.  after 
line  18.  insert: 

LAIfS  AND  WATnt  COHSXRVATIOH  rUIfD 
(RXSCISSION) 

The  contract  authority  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1987  by  16  U.S.C.  4601-lOa  Is  rescinded. 

Senate  amendment  No.  134:  Page  32,  line 
16,  after  '$800,000"  insert  ":  Provided.  That 
none  of  the  funds  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  Xx  used  in  implement,  prior  to  Novem- 
lier  1.  1987.  a  rule  which  modifies  the  prod- 
uct valuation  guidelines  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service". 

Senate  amendment  No.  138:  Page  33,  line 
5.  after  "not"  insert  "transfer  funds  under 
a". 

Senate  amendment  No.  139:  Page  33.  line 
7  strike  out  all  after  "until"  down  to  and  in- 
cluding "uals:"  in  line  9  and  insert  "the 
funds  held  in  trust  for  such  tribe  or  individ- 
ual have  been  audited  and  reconcUed  and 
the  tribe  or  Individual  has  been  provided 
with  an  accounting  of  such  funds.". 

Senate  amendment  No.  140:  Page  33.  Une 
12.  after  "implement"  insert  "any  regula- 
tions (and  any  amendments  to.  or  revisions 
of.  regulations)  relating  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs'  Higher  Education  Grant 
Program  that  were  not  in  effect  on  March  1. 
1987,  until  after  Congress  has  completed  the 
fiscal  year  1988  appropriations  process,  nor 
may  the  Bureau  Implement". 

Senate  amendment  No.  144:  Page  33.  after 
line  18  insert: 

Any  funds  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
84-747  (64  Stat.  573)  In  satisfaction  of  Judge- 
ment awarded  in  Choctaw  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa in  Docket  Numbered  16  of  Indian 
Claims  Commission  which  have  not  been 
distributed  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  (including  all  interest  and  Investment 
income  accrued  thereon)  shall  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  shall 
be  invested  under  the  Act  of  June  24.  1938 
(25  U.S.C.  162a). 

The  funds  may  be  used  on  an  annual 
budgetary  basis  by  the  tribal  governing 
body  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Senate  amendment  No.  145:  Page  33.  after 
line  18.  insert: 

None  of  the  funds  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
shaU  be  available  prior  to  March  31,  1988.  to 
issue  a  patent  for  an  oil  shale  mining  claim 
located  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30  U.S.C.  181.  et 
seq..  41  Stat.  437).  as  provided  for  under  the 
General  Mining  Law  of  1872.  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  22.  et  seq..  17  SUt.  91)  except  for 
patent  applications  C-012327.  C-016671.  C- 
023661.  C-41836.  C-43354.  C-39464.  C-38579. 
C-38403.  C-35080.  and  C-36293. 

Senate  amendment  No.  149:  Page  34.  after 
line  2,  insert: 

The  Congress  disapproves  deferral  D87-35 
relating  to  the  Forest  Service.  "State  and 
private  forestry",  as  set  forth  in  the  mes- 
sage of  January  28.  1987,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 
The  disapproval  shall  be  effective  upon  en- 
actment into  law  by  this  Act  and  the 
amount   of    the    proposed    deferral    disap- 


proved herein  shall  be  made  available  for 
obligation. 

Senate  amendment  No.  153:  Page  34,  after 
Une  8.  insert: 

LAIfS  ACQUISmON 
(BISArmOVAL  OP  SKRRRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  deferral  D87-36 
relating  to  the  Forest  Service.  "Land  acqui- 
sition", as  set  forth  in  the  message  of  Janu- 
ary 28.  1987.  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  The  disapproval 
shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  into  law 
of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
deferral  disapproved  herein  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation. 

Senate  amendment  No.  175:  Page  40.  after 
line  5.  insert: 

HXaABIUTATIOH  SEXVICIS  AlfS  RANBICAPrKD 
RXSKAKCH 

Of  the  ftmds  appropriated  for  RehabiUta- 
tion  Services  and  Handicapped  Research  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  $15,860,000  Is  avaUable  for 
Special  Demonstration  Programs  under  sec- 
tion 31  l(a)(bKc). 

Senate  amendment  No.  176:  Page  40. 
strike  out  lines  7  to  10.  and  Insert: 

Of  the  $11,000,000  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  title  IV  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act.  $7,050,000  shall 
be  for  activities  authorized  by  part  A.  in- 
cluding $6,000,000  for  section  404.  $450,000 
shall  be  for  section  415  of  part  B.  and 
$3,500,000  shall  be  for  section  422  of  part  C. 

Senate  amendment  No.  178:  Page  40.  after 
line  15.  insert: 

The  aUotment  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
under  subpart  3  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  from  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987.  shaU  be 
expended  without  regard  to  the  provision  of 
sections  415A(a).  415C(b)(6).  (8)  and  10  of 
such  subpart. 

Senate  amendment  No.  183:  Page  42.  after 
line  2  Uisert: 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

National  Comf  ission  to  Prkvkmt  Intamt 

MORTAUTY 
OPCRATINC  rXPSNSES 

For  "Operating  expenses",  $700,000.  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1988. 

Senate  amendment  No.  186:  Page  42.  after 
line  4.  insert: 

PAmxNTS  TO  Widows  and  Hkirs  op 
Deceased  Members  op  Congress 
For   a   payment   to   CecUe   P.   Zorinsky. 
widow  of  Edward  Zorinsky.  late  a  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  $89,500. 

Senate  amendment  No.  187:  Page  42.  after 
line  4.  insert: 

Salaries.  Oppicers  and  Emplotzcs 

OPPICE  OP  THE  secretary 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
the  Secretary".  $100,000. 

Senate  amendment  No.  188:  Page  42.  after 
line  4.  insert: 

Asm iNisTRATivE.  Clerical  anb  Lbgislattve 
Assistance  to  Senators 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Adminis- 
trative. Clerical  and  Legislative  Assistance 
to  Senators '.  $27,700,  which  shaU  not  be 
avaUable  until  July  1.  1987. 

Senate  amendment  No.  190:  Page  42.  after 
line  4.  insert: 

Administrative  Provisions 
Senate  amendment  No.  191:  Page  42.  after 
line  4.  insert: 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
shaU.  upon  the  written  request  of  the  Ma- 
jority or  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
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transfer  from  any  avaUable  funds  in  such 
Leader's  aUotment  in  the  Leader's  Repre- 
sentation AUowance  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (bKl)  for  any  fiscal  year  (commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985)  to  such  Leader's  Expense  Allowance 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (b)(2))  to  such  year 
such  amount  as  Is  sp>eclfled  in  the  request. 
Any  funds  so  transferred  for  any  fiscal  year 
at  the  request  of  either  such  Leader  shall  be 
available  to  such  Leader  for  such  year  for 
the  same  purposes  as.  and  in  like  manner 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as.  are 
other  funds  which  are  avaUable  to  him  for 
such  year  as  his  expense  aUowance  as  Ma- 
jority or  Minority  Leader. 

(bXl)  The  term  "Leader's  Representation 
AUowance"  means  the  Representation  Al- 
lowance Account  for  the  Majority  and  Mi- 
nority Leaders  established  by  section  197  of 
Public  Law  99-88  (2  U.S.C.  31a-2). 

(2)  The  term  "Leader's  Expense  Allow- 
ance", when  used  in  reference  to  the  Majori- 
ty or  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  refers 
to  the  moneys  avaUable,  for  any  fiscal  year, 
to  such  Leader  as  an  expense  allowance  and 
the  appropriation  account  from  which  such 
moneys  are  funded. 

Senate  amendment  No.  192:  Page  42,  after 
line  4,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
authorized  to  use  any  available  funds  (but 
not  in  excess  of  $25,000  for  any  fiscal  year), 
out  of  the  appropriation  account  (within 
the  Contingent  Fund  of  the  Senate)  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  to  assist  him  in  the 
proper  discharge,  within  the  United  States, 
of  his  appropriate  responsibilities  to  mem- 
bers of  foreign  parliamentary  groups  or 
other  foreign  officials. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sutisection  (a)  shaU 
be  effective  in  the  case  of  expenditures  for 
fiscal  years  ending  after  September  30.  1986. 

Senate  amendment  No.  193:  Page  42,  after 
line  4.  insert: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Effective  July  1.  1987.  the  Uble 
contained  in  section  105(d)(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  61-l(d)<l)).  is  amended 
by  striking  out— 

"$904,114  if  such  population  is  5.000.000 
but  less  than  7.000.000:"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof 

"$904,114  if  such  population  is  5.000.000 
but  less  than  6.000.000; 

"$931,810  if  such  population  is  6.000.000 
but  less  than  7.000.000;". 

(b)  Effective  July  1.  1987.  the  administra- 
tive and  clerical  allowance  of  each  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  Is  increased  to  that  aUowed 
Senators  from  States  having  a  population  of 
six  million  but  less  than  seven  million,  the 
impulatlon  of  said  State  have  exceeded  six 
miUion  inhabitants. 

(c)  Effective  July  1.  1987.  the  administra- 
tive and  clerical  allowance  of  each  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
the  State  of  Virginia,  is  that  allowed  Sena- 
tors from  States  having  a  population  of  five 
million  but  less  than  six  million. 

Senate  amendment  No.  194:  Page  42.  after 
line  4.  insert: 

Sec.  4.  The  chairman  of  the  Majority  or 
Minority  Conference  Committee  of  the 
Senate  may,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.  at  his  election,  transfer 
not  more  then  $40,000  from  the  appropria- 
tion account  for  salaries  of  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority  and  the  Conference  of  the 
Minority  of  the  Senate,  to  the  account, 
within  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 
from  which  expenses  are  payable  under  sec- 


tion 120  of  Public  Law  97-51  (2  U.S.C.  61g- 
6).  Any  transfer  made  at  such  time  or  times 
as  such  chairman  shaU  specify  in  writing  to 
the  Senate  Disbursing  Office.  Any  funds  so 
transferred  by  the  chairman  of  the  Majori- 
ty or  Minority  Conference  Committee  shaU 
be  avaUable  for  expenditure  by  such  com- 
mittee in  like  manner  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  are  other  moneys  which  are  avail- 
able for  expenditure  by  such  committee 
from  the  account,  within  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  from  which  expenses 
are  payable  under  section  120  of  PubUc  Law 
97-51  (2U.S.C.  61g-6). 

Senate  amendment  No.  195:  Page  42.  after 
line  4.  insert: 

Sec.  5.  Section  lOKj)  of  PubUc  Law  99-591 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence.  the  figure 
'$177,435,714'  which  appears  in  such  H.R. 
5203.  in  title  I.  under  the  item  'salaries,  op- 
picers AND  EMPLOYEES'.  stiaU  be  dccmed  to 
be  ■$177,535,714'.". 

Senate  amendment  No.  199:  Page  43.  after 
line  22.  insert: 

Effective  October  18.  1986,  section  lOKJ) 
of  the  joint  resolution  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Public  Laws  99-500  and 
99-591;  100  Stat.  1783-287.  3341-287)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  and  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  5203  (to  such  extent  and  in  such 
manner)  shall  be  effective  as  if  enacted  into 
law"  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end. 

Senate  amendment  No.  205:  Page  44.  after 
line  20.  insert: 

NAVAL  air  station.  ASAK.  ALASKA 

within  the  funds  previously  appropriated 
for  miUtary  construction  planning  and 
design.  Navy.  $1,500,000  shaU  be  available 
for  design  of  a  middle  school  at  Naval  Air 
Station.  Adak.  Alaska. 

Senate  amendment  No.  209:  Page  47.  after 
line  2.  insert: 

For  grants  to  States  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  international  trade  devel- 
opment centers,  as  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research  Extension  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  (7 
U.S.C.  3292).  $3,200,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Senate  amendment  No.  221:  Page  49,  after 
line  17.  insert: 

RURAL  HOUSING  INSURANCE  PUNB 

During  fiscal  year  1987.  and  within  the  re- 
sources and  authority  available,  obligations 
for  direct  loans  and  related  advances  pursu- 
ant to  section  515  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  (42  U.S.C.  1485).  shaU  not  exceed 
$554,900,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  rental  assist- 
ance agreements  entered  into  or  renewed 
pursuant  to  the  authority  under  section 
521(a)(2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  $115,000,000.  to  be  used  for  con- 
tracts for  newly  constructed  units  financed 
under  sections  514.  515  and  516  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1484.  1485.  1486). 

Senate  amendment  No.  246:  Page  60.  after 
Une  26.  insert: 

DISCRETIONARY  BRIDGE  PROGRAM 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  di- 
rected to  consider  phase  1  and  phase  2  of 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  Dubuque.  Iowa,  known  as 
the  Dubuque  City  Island  Bridge,  as  one 
project,  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
which  projects  to  fund  under  the  discretion- 
ary bridge  program,  assign  to  phase  2  of 


such  construction  the  same  priority  that 
was  given  to  phase  1  of  such  construction. 

Senate  amendment  No.  380:  Page  61.  after 
line  9.  insert: 

FEDERAL  Law  Enporcemkht  TiAiiniia 
Center 

salaries  AND  expenses 

Of  the  fimds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  by  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service, 
and  General  Government  Appropriations 
Act.  fiscal  year  1987.  PubUc  Law  99-500  and 
PubUc  Law  99-591.  $2,500,000  shaU  remain 
available  untU  September  30.  1988:  Provid- 
ed, That  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  by  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service, 
and  General  Government  Appropriations 
Act.  fiscal  year  1987.  PubUc  Law  99-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591  shaU  be  used  in  part  to 
raise  the  base  level  of  employment  at  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 
to  325  fuU-time  equivalent  positions  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987. 

Senate  amendment  No.  251:  Page  61.  line 
18.  strike  out  "$10,000,000  and  insert 
"$5,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  additional 
funds  made  available  by  this  Act  shaU  be 
used  in  part  to  raise  the  base  level  of  em- 
ployment for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobac- 
co, and  Firearms  to  3,251  full-time  equiva- 
lent positions  for  the  fiscal  year  September 
30.  1987:  Provided  further.  That  funds  made 
available  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pur- 
chase two  additional  special  explosives  in- 
vestigative vehicles  and  associated  investiga- 
tive equipment". 

Senate  amendment  No.  254:  Page  62.  line 
24.  after  "$5,722,000"  insert:  Provided,  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing in  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  Appropriations  Act. 
fiscal  year  1987.  PubUc  Law  99-500  and 
Public  Law  99-591.  $6,000,000  appropriated 
for  continued  construction  at  the  James  J. 
Rowley  Secret  Service  Training  Center  shaU 
remain  available  until  expended". 

Senate  amendment  No.  257:  Page  64.  after 
line  6,  insert: 

Senate 

"Salaries.  officers  and  employees", 
$5,715,000; 

"Office  of  the  Legislative  Cotmsel  of  the 
Senate".  $47,000; 

"Inquiries  and  investigations".  $1,116,000; 

Senate  amendment  No.  258:  Page  64.  after 
line  25.  insert: 

"Senate  office  buildings.  $250,000; 

Senate  amendment  No.  284:  Page  72.  Une 
14.  strike  out  all  after  ""from"  down  to  and 
including  ""Faculties"  "  in  line  15  and  insert 
'"National  Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration.  "Public  telecom- 
munications facilities,  planning  and  c(m- 
struction"  ". 

Senate  amendment  No.  309:  Page  77.  line 
13,  after  "$64,000"  insert  "of  which  $16,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended". 

Senate  amendment  No.  351:  Page  88.  after 
line  10.  insert: 

Senate 

""Salaries.  officers  and  employees", 
$6,986,000; 

'"Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate".  $53,000: 

"Office  of  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel", 
$18,000; 

"Senate  policy  committees".  $133,000; 

"Inquiries  and  investigations",  $1,848,000; 

Senate  amendment  No.  352:  Page  89.  after 
line  1.  insert: 

""Senate  office  buildings".  $456,000; 

Senate  amendment  No.  359:  Page  99.  after 
line  12,  insert: 
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"Bekltb  reaoiirces  knd  aenioea", 
$1,400,000,  which  shaU  be  derived  by  tr«ns- 
fer  from  unobllsmted  balances  from  the 
Health  teaching  facilities  activity.  "Health 
raaouroea  and  aervlcea"; 

Senate  amendment  No.  379:  Page  102.  line 
4,  after  "$85,000"  inMrt  "of  which  $22,000 
■hall  remain  available  until  exi>ended". 

Senate  amendment  No.  384:  Page  105,  line 

13.  after  "$100,000"  Insert  '.  to  be  derived 
from  the  unobligated  balances  of  "ConraU 
labor  protection' ". 

Senate  amendment  No.  385:  Page  105.  line 

14.  after  "$250,000"  Insert  ".  of  which 
$135,000  shaU  be  derived  from  the  unobU- 
gated  ^alapr*f  of  "Conrail  labor  protec- 
tion" ". 

Senate  amendment  No.  438:  Page  120. 
after  line  23.  insert: 

Sac.  518.  On  or  before  August  31, 1987,  the 
President,  pursuant  to  his  existing  power 
under  section  212(aX6)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  shall  add  human  im- 
munodeficiency virus  infection  to  the  list  of 
dangerous  ccmtaglous  diseases  contained  in 
title  42  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
MonoH  omaas  rr  mk.  wHrrmi 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

til.  Wmi'iaii  moves  that  the  House  recede 
fmn  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3.  37.  84, 103.  104. 105. 
110.  120.  130.  134.  138.  139.  140.  144.  145.  149. 
153.  175.  178.  178.  183.  186.  187,  188.  190,  191. 
192.  193.  194.  195.  199.  205.  209.  221.  246.  250, 
251.  254.  157.  258.  284,  309.  351.  352.  359.  379. 
384.  385.  and  436  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Wmrrml. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
any  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
bill  manager  shall  be  dispensed  with  if 
offered  in  identical  form  as  the  motion 
printed  in  the  Statement  of  Managers 
—House  Report  100-195— which  was 
also  printed  in  the  Cohgressional 
Recxjiu)  on  June  27,  1987— pages  H5651 
through  H5682. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  3.  after 
line  7.  Insert: 

Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  launch  services  for  geoeta- 
tionary  weather  satellites  I,  J,  and  K,  to  be 
conducted  only  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration:  Provided^  That 
such  procurement  may  be  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  upon  written  cer- 
tification to  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
the  Congress  prior  to  July  1,  1987.  that  the 
conduct  of  such  procurement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  not  delay  the  avail- 
ability of  launch  services  compared  to  the 


availability  of  launch  services  c«Hiducted  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

MOTION  OimtKD  ST  MR.  WHirX'KM 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTKif  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  shaU  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  launch  services  of  geosta- 
tionary weather  satellites  I,  J,  and  K,  to  be 
conducted  only  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration:  Provided,  That 
In  the  procurement  of  launch  services  for 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration for  the  GOES  I,  J,  and  K 
spacecraft,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  may  provide,  in  its 
contract  or  contracts  for  launch  services,  for 
the  payment  for  contingent  liability  of  the 
Government  which  may  accrue  in  the  event 
the  Government  should  decide  to  terminate 
the  contract  before  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  period.  Such  contract  or  contracts 
shall  limit  the  pajrments  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  allowed  to  make  under  the  con- 
tracts to  amounts  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriations Acts.  In  January  of  each  year, 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  shall 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Appropriations  the  projected  aggregate 
contingent  liablUty.  through  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  In  total,  of  the  Government  under 
termination  provisions  of  any  launch  serv- 
ices contracts  authorized  in  this  section: 
Provided  farther.  That  such  contract  or  con- 
tracts may  not  be  entered  into  until  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  submits  a  written 
certification  to  the  appropriate  Committees 
of  the  Congress  that  the  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  request  for  laimch  vehicles  for 
GOES  I.  J.  and  K  fully  meets  such  contrac- 
tual requirements  for  fiscal  year  1988  of 
$80,000,000  or  submits  a  proposed  budget 
amendment  for  fiscal  year  1988  to  the  Con- 
gress requesting  any  additional  funds  re- 
quired in  fiscal  year  1988  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  proposed  contractual  agree- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  3.  after 
line  7,  insert: 

ADMIIflSTRATrVS  PROVISIOM 

Notwittistanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  any  patent  for  vertebrate 
or  invertebrate  animals,  modified,  altered, 
or  in  any  way  changed  through  engineering 
technology,  including  genetic  engineering. 

MOTION  OPmZD  BT  MX.  WHITTXN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  moticni. 


The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Economic  DgysLontKNT  Admin  la  i  kation 

■CONOMIC  DgVKLOrMENT  ASSISTANCE  ntOGRAMS 

Not  to  exceed  $14,100,000  appropriated 
and  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
under  section  108(aKl>  of  Public  Law  99- 
190,  as  amended,  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  through  September  30,  1988:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration shall  close  out  the  audits  con- 
cerning grants  to  New  York.  New  York  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  the  Local  Public  Worlcs 
Capital  Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1976.  not  later  than  August  1.  1987. 

Patent  and  Trademark  Orncs 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  or 
any  prior  Act  to  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  shall  be  used  to  purchase  the  mass 
storage  requirement  (PTO-10)  portion  of 
the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  Au- 
tomation Project. 

POINT  OP  ORDEa 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  5.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wUl  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  amendment 
No.  5  reported  in  disagreement  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  confer- 
ence report  on  page  13  of  the  report, 
and  on  page  3  lines  19  through  23  of 
the  printed  bill  now  before  us  which 
relates  to  procurement  by  the  U.S. 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  automa- 
tion project  pursuant  to  rule  XXVIII. 
clause  5(a)(1).  This  rule  relates  to  non- 
germane  matter  in  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement. 

As  I  interpret  it,  the  rule  states  that 
any  matter  introduced  as  a  new  issue 
in  a  conference  committee  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  ruled  out 
of  order  if  it  came  before  the  House, 
would  likewise  be  made  eligible  for  a 
point  of  order  as  reported  in  amend- 
ments in  disagreement  from  the  con- 
ference committee  should  there  be  a 
motion  from  the  House  to  recede  from 
its  disagreement  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  amendment 
introduced  as  new  material  in  the  con- 
ference committee  would  delay  pro- 
curement funds  for  the  Patent  Office 
for  the  purchase  of  mass  storage  re- 
quirement equipment.  The  purchase  is 
part  of  the  overall  automation  of  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office  and  I  urge  my  point 
of  order  be  sustained. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
ZELl  is  raising  a  point  of  order  against 
the  motion,  is  that  correct  as  being 
not  germane  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment imder  rule  XVI.  clause  7? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Etoes 
anybody  else  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OucKMAH).  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]  concedes  the  point  of 
order  and  the  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained against  the  motion. 

MOTION  OPFDtXD  BT  MR.  SMITR  OP  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

Economic  Development  Administxation 
economic  development  assistance  programs 

Not  to  exceed  (14,100.000  appropriated 
and  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
under  section  108(a)(1)  of  Public  Law  99- 
190.  as  amended,  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  through  September  30.  1988:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  E>;onomic  Development  Ad- 
ministration shall  close  out  the  audits  con- 
cerning grants  to  New  York.  New  York  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  the  Local  PubUc  Works 
Capital  Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1976,  not  later  than  August  1. 1987. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RXCORD.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GucKMAir).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  .FRENZEL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  make  an 
inquiry  under  my  reservation? 

Bir.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREINZEL.  Under  my  reserva- 
tion. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  am  doing  is  insert- 
ing back  in  the  part  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  object. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  3,  strike 
out  lines  14  to  11. 


MOTION  OPPERED  BT  MR.  WHIlIgN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Wriurn  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

8AIAKTE8  AND  EXPENSES,  GENERAL  LEGAL 
ACTIVITIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  general  legal  activities", 
$8,100,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  21:  Page  6,  after 
line  17,  insert: 

Okxeral  Provisions— Department  op 
Justice 
motion  oppered  by  mr.  whitten 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 

a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  vsrill  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Genixal  Provisions— Department  op 
Justice 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  6.  after 
line  17.  insert: 

Sec.  2.  Section  205(hKlKA)  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Conunerce,  Justice,  and  State,  and 
the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act.  fiscal  year  1987.  in  Public  Law 
99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591  are  amended 
by  striking  "All  of  the  fees  collected  under 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  deposited  in  a  sepa- 
rate account  within  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "All  of  the  fees  collected 
under  subsection  (d)  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
separate  account  within  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to 
remain  available  until  expended". 

MOTION  OPPERXE  ST  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whittxn  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  ita  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  23  and  concur  therein 


with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  first  section  number  names  In  nkl 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  "1". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  Page  7.  after 
line  3  insert: 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice, and  SUte,  and  the  Judiciary,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  fiscal 
year  1987.  Public  Law  99-500  and  PubUc 
Law  99-591.  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  may  be 
transferred  to  Department  of  State,  Admin- 
istration of  Foreign  Affairs,  "Salaries  and 
expenses":  Provided,  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  no  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  In  this 
or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  for  the 
new  office  building  In  Moscow,  except  as 
necessary  to  demolish  the  building:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  subsection  (d)  of  section 
154  of  Public  Law  99-93  U  repealed  and  sub- 
section (a)  of  such  section  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence,  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  not  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  occupy  the  new  chancery  building 
at  its  new  embassy  complex  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  or  any  other  new  facility  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  metropolitan  area,  until  a  new 
chancery  building  is  ready  for  occupancy  for 
the  United  States  embassy  in  Moscow  and  if 
the  Soviet  Union  fails  to  provide  prompt 
and  full  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
for  damages  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  United  States  embassy 
In  Moscow.":  Proinded  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  directed  to  develop  and 
submit  to  the  ^>eaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Appropriations  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  by  August  30.  1987,  a  plan  to  estab- 
lish essential  parity  in  the  numbers,  tjrpes 
and  quality  of  buildings  held  by  the  United 
States  In  Moscow  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Washington,  D.C:  Provided  further.  That  it 
is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  additional 
funds  should  t>e  appropriated  for  new  em- 
bassy construction,  except  for  the  comple- 
tion of  projects,  other  than  Moscow,  where 
construction  is  now  underway  until  such 
time  as  the  management  of  overseas  embas- 
sy construction  is  organized  under  an  Under 
Secretary  who  shall  also  have  responsibility 
for  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the 
Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  shall  within 
thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  con- 
vene a  panel  of  outside  experts  to  review 
and  analyze  the  plans,  contracts  and  proto- 
cols of  any  construction  projects  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Buildings. 

MOTION  OPPERED  BT  MR.  SMITH  OP  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following- 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  not  permit 
the  Soviet  Union  to  occupy  the  new  Chan- 
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eery  buildinc  ftt  its  new  embassy  complex  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  or  any  other  new  facility 
in  the  Washlnston.  D.C.  metropolitan  area, 
until  a  new  chancery  building  is  ready  for 
occupancy  for  the  United  States  embassy  in 
Moscow:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  or  any  prior  Act 
may  be  obligated  for  the  new  office  building 
In  Moscow  prior  to  November  1.  1987. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoHTK]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  does  is  to  put 
on  hold  the  Moscow  office  building 
problem  until  November  1.  It  says 
they  cannot  occupy  theirs  until  we 
occupy  ours.  Also,  nothing  wiU  be 
spent  on  construction  on  the  Moscow 
project  between  now  and  November  1. 
Our  subcommittee  received  a  report 
and  testimony  by  Secretary  Schlesin- 
ger  yesterday.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  not  agreed  on  the  course  of 
action  to  take,  at  this  time,  at  least. 
There  will  be  a  decision  by  the  author- 
izing committee  and  the  appropria- 
tions committee  in  the  near  future. 
We  will  all  look  into  it  carefully.  We 
do  not  know  yet  what  the  decision  will 
be.  The  authorizing  committee  has 
passed  legislation  here  in  the  House.  I 
assume  surely  that  by  November  1 
they  will  have  worked  out  their  agree- 
ment with  the  Senate  and  that  bill 
will  have  been  passed  by  both  Houses. 
If  not,  in  the  meantime  there  will  be  a 
continuing  appropriations  resolution. 
So  it  was  our  Judgment  that  at  this 
point  we  should  put  the  various  op- 
tions on  hold,  give  the  authorizing 
committees  an  opportunity  to  work  it 
out,  if  they  can,  and  examine  carefully 
the  administration's  proposals  as  they 
come  forward  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman      from      Michigan      [Mr. 

BROOMnELO]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  Mr. 
Smith's  motion. 

Mr.  Smith's  motion  has  been  worked 
out  with  the  leadership  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

It  is  an  interim  limitation  to  control 
the  State  E>epartment  on  the  Moscow 
embassy  issue  until  enactment  of  the 
State  E>epartment  authorization  bill. 

This  motion  is  consistent  with  the 
House's  unanimous  action  two  weeks 
ago  in  support  of  the  Mica-Snowe-Fas- 
cell-Broomfield  diplomatic  security 
amendment  on  HJl.  1777. 


I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  his  help  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thsuik  the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
and  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGE31S.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  congratulate  my 
chairtaan  for  this.  It  is  the  proper  way 
to  go  in  the  short  span  of  time  with 
which  we  are  dealing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  language. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  further  requests  for  time? 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  Page  8.  after 
line  21.  insert: 

OFEXATIONS  AND  TRAIMIHG 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  head  in 
Public  Law  98-396  for  a  training  vessel  for 
the  State  University  of  New  York  Maritime 
College  shall  be  available  for  acquisition, 
preconversion  and  conversion  costs  of  such 
vessel. 

MOnOIf  OfTXXKD  BT  MR.  WHll'i'KM 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHrrrat  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
sunendment,  insert  the  following: 

OPERATIONS  AND  TRAINING 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  head  in 
Public  Law  98-398  for  a  training  vessel  for 
the  State  University  of  New  York  Maritime 
College  shall  be  available  for  acquisition, 
preconversion  and  conversion  costs  of  such 
vessel:  Provided.  That  prior  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  such  funds  and  prior  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  unobligated  funds  appropriated 
under  this  head  for  state  maritime  acade- 
mies In  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law 
99-591,  except  for  obligations  necessary  to 
complete  current  shipyard  work  and  voy- 
ages in  progress,  all  state  maritime  acade- 
mies furnished  a  training  vessel  shall  agree 
to  such  sharing  of  training  vessels  as  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  the  Maritime 
Administration  shall  submit  its  final  plans 
for  such  a  ship-sharing  arrangement  to  the 
state  maritime  academies  by  October  1, 
1987. 

POINT  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  motion. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  motion  on 
the  ground  that  the  amendment  that 
it  purports  to  add  to  the  Senate 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  said 
amendment.  The  Senate  amendment 
deals  solely  with  the  New  York  State 
Maritime  Academy.  The  amendment 
proposed  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
the  Senate  amendment  deals  with  the 
full  range  of  all  the  state  maritime 
academies  and  as  such  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Senate  amendment  and  is 
not  germane  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Do  any 
Members  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

MOTION  OrPERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OP  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
insist  on  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  33. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment In  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  Page  9,  after 
line  19.  insert: 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  (8.000.000  for  disaster  loan 
making  activities,  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  "Business  Loan  and  Investment  Fund": 
Provided,  That  the  limit  on  direct  loans  in 
Public  Laws  99-500  and  99-591  is  hereby  re- 
duced to  $89,000,000;  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  funds  made  available  under  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,  1987,  as  included  in  Public 
Laws  99-500  and  99-591,  for  Small  Business 
Development  Centers,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  may  be  transferred  for 
disaster  loan  making  activities. 

motion  OPPERED  by  MR.  WRrTTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numt>ered  38  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

salaries  and  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $10,000,000  for  disaster  loan 
making  activities,  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  "Disaster  Loan  Fund":  Provided,  That 
hereafter,  notwithstanding  any  law,  rule  or 


regulation,  monejrs  in  any  fund  established 
by  the  Small  Business  Act  which  are  not 
needed  for  current  operations  shall  remain 
In  such  funds  and  shall  be  available  solely 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
programs  operated  from  such  funds  pursu- 
ant to  law  as  provided  in  Appropriations 
Acts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  41:  Page  11,  strike 
out  lines  4  to  10. 

MOTION  OPPERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whiiieh  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  41  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

salaries  and  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $8,098,176,  of  which  $598,176 
■hall  be  used  for  purchase  of  Pakistani 
Rupees  from  the  special  account  for  the  In- 
formational Media  Ouarantee  Program  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  1011(d) 
of  the  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1443(d».  The  limiUtion  in  Public  Law  99- 
591  on  the  receipts  to  this  appropriation 
from  fees  or  other  payments  received  from 
or  in  connection  with  English-teaching  pro- 
grams is  increased  by  $650,000. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  56:  Page  13,  line  5, 
strike  out  "$3,300,000"  and  insert 
"$25,000,000". 

MOTION  OPPERED  BT  MR.  WHITTEN 

Blr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  56  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  delete  lines  2,  3.  4  and  5  on 
page  13  of  the  House  of  Representatives  en- 
grossed bill,  H.R.  1827. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  64:  Page  14,  after 
line  16,  insert: 

Sec.  3.  Section  9015  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1987,  (as  in- 
cluded in  PubUc  L*W8  99-500  and  99-591)  is 
amended       by       striking       the       amount 


"$1,100,000,000"  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert- 
ing the  amount  "$1,590,372,000". 

motion  OPPERED  BT  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whttteh  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  64  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  Section  9015  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1987,  (as  in- 
cluded in  Public  Laws  99-500  and  99-591 )  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  not  to  exceed  an 
additional  $490,372,000  of  funds  otherwise 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
military  functions  (except  military  construc- 
tion) which  would  expire  on  September  30, 
1987,"  directly  following  "(except  military 
construction)". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  66:  Page  14,  after 
line  16,  insert: 

Sec.  5.  None  of  the  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated to  the  Air  Force  may  be  used  to 
conduct  a  trainer  aircraft  competition 
unless  such  competition  includes  candidate 
aircraft  from  at  least  two  United  States 
firms  and  at  least  one  candidate  aircraft  is 
compliant  with  the  T-46/Next  Oeneration 
Trainer  system  specifications  as  it  pertained 
to  the  source  selection  of  the  Next  Genera- 
tion Trainer  in  1982. 

MOTION  OPPERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  66  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
"Sec.  5"  named  in  said  amendment,  insert 
the  following:  "Sec.  3". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  67:  Page  14,  after 
line  16,  insert: 

Sec.  6.  Section  9061  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1987,  Public 
Laws  99-500  and  99-591,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  year  "1984"  and  before  the 
pericxl  "except  reasonable  costs  incurred  in 
promoting  American  aerospace  exports  at 
domestic  and  international  exhibits". 

MOTION  OPPERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. . 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whttten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  67  and  concur  therein 


with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  section 
2324(eKlKH)  of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  section  9061  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1987,  PubUc 
Laws  99-500  and  99-591.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  allow  under  covered  contracts 
reasonable  costs  incurred  to  promote  Ameri- 
can aerospace  exports  at  domestic  and  inter- 
national exhibits. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  68:  Page  14,  after 
line  16,  insert: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  any  of  its  components 
for  any  activities  associated  directly  or  indi- 
rectly with  the  Advanced  Laimch  System/ 
Heavy  Lift  Launch  Vehicle,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "AliS",  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended untU  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, has  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative;  a  certification  which  in- 
cludes the  following: 

( 1)  an  s«reement  between  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  on  the  most  cost- 
effective  design  approach  for  the  AI£  and 
on  a  Joint  program  office  and  management 
plan  to  implement  this  program  so  as  to 
make  maximum  use  of  the  expertise  and 
unique  testing  facilities  of  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  rocket  propulsion  sys- 
tems; 

(2)  a  detailed  description  of  the  AIjS  pro- 
gram management  plan,  including  identifi- 
cation of  the  specific  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities to  be  fulfilled  by  the  Defense  Agencies, 
Air  Force,  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  and 

(3)  a  formal  cost-sharing  agreement 
among  all  participants  in  the  AIS  program 
identifying  the  program's  total  costs  (in  cur- 
rent and  constant  dollars)  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation,  procure- 
ment, and  facilities  construction;  such 
agreement  shall  include  the  budgetary  re- 
sources intended  to  t>e  dedicated  annually 
by  each  participant  in  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1992. 

(b)  Any  funds  appropriated  by  this  or  any 
other  Act  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  of  liquid  oxygen/hydrtKar- 
bon  and  liquid  oxygen/liquid  hydrogen 
rocket  propulsion  systems,  and  of  alterna- 
tive solid  rocket  booster  propulsion  systems, 
associated  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
AI£,  or  for  the  construction  of  test  facilities 
for  such  propulsion  systems,  may  be  obligat- 
ed and  expended  only  through  the  "Re- 
search and  Development"  activities,  and  the 
"Construction  of  Facilities"  activities,  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  only  at  the  site  of  existing  research 
and  testing  facilities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  except 
that  construction  of  the  J-6  Large  Rocket 
Test  Facility  at  Arnold  Engineering  Devel- 
opment Center  for  testing  of  large,  soUd- 
propellant    rocket    motors    in    a   simulated 
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nictii-altltiMle  enTiroament  aball  be  provid- 
ed tbrougb  "MOltanr  Coiwtnictlon.  Air 
9one"  acUTltiea:  PnvidM.  That  not  len 
than  $M.OOO.0OO  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  "Reaearcfa.  development,  teat,  and  eval- 
uatkn.  Defenae  Agendea"  by  thla  Act  shaU 
be  tranrfored  to  NASA  as  a  part  of  the  AL8 
procram  utUMnc  fadUtleB  and  budgetary 
reaouroes  of  both  NASA  and  components  of 
the  Defenae  Department. 

(c)  Any  funda  appropriated  by  this  or  any 
other  Act  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  directly  or  Indirectly  reUtlng 
to  the  AX£  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
only  for  AL8  variants  which  embody  ad- 
vanced technologies  and  which  reduce  the 
coat  to  launch  payloads  to  low  Earth  orbit 
by  a  factor  of  ten  compared  with  current 
space  boasters  coating  less  than  $3,000  (in 
constant  fiscal  1967  dollars)  per  pound  to 
low  Earth  orbit:  Proviied,  That  none  of 
theae  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  any  activities  associated  with  accelerat- 
ing or  facflitating  any  early  deployment 
option  for  ballistic  miasUe  deff 


If onoii  omuB  bt  mb.  whitikm 
Mr.  WUl'lTUN.  Mr.  Spemker,  I  offer 

a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  deslsnate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  Is  as  follows: 
Mr.  WHimir  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  M  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

Sac.  S.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  by  research,  devel- 
opment.^ testing,  and  evaluation  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Launch  System/Heavy  Lift  Launch 
Veblde.  hereinaftCT  referred  to  as  "AUS".  or 
for  the  liBsign.  eoostruction.  or  modification 
of  test  fadlitiea  for  rockH  propulsion  sys- 
tems to  be  integrated  into  or  be  compatible 
with  AI&  until  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  received  a  plan,  sub- 
mitted Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  NASA,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  delineating  the  re- 
spective responaibUlties  of,  and  apportion- 
ing of  costs  to  NASA  and  the  Department  of 
Defenae  relative  to  the  AUS  program  and 
the  CotiuBittees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  estabUahed  a  date  for  the  release  of 
said  funda:  Prxnided,  That  such  plan  shall 
make  maximum  use  of  existing  unique  Fed- 
eral testing  facilities  for  rocket  propulsion 
systems  and  shall  identify  the  re^ectlve  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Federal  entitles  and  fa- 
cilities to  be  use  for  rocket  propulsion  re- 
search, development,  and  testing:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  the  requlre- 
menU  set  forth  In  subsectJon  (a)  $12,000,000 
previoualy  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  allocated  for  concept  definition  of  the 
AIS  shall  be  available  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
Etefense  Agencies"  by  this  Act.  $38,000,000 
shall  be  transferred  to  NASA  as  a  part  of 
the  AUI  program  utihstng  facilities  and 
budgetary  resources  of  both  NASA  and  com- 
ponents of  the  Defoiae  Department:  Pro- 
vided, That  funds  appropriated  by  this  or 
any  other  Act  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  the  AIS  system  may 
be  obligated  and  expended  only  for  AIS  var- 


ianU  which  embody  advanced  technologiea 
with  a  design  goal  of  reducing  the  cost  to 
launch  payloads  to  low  Earth  orbit  by  a 
factor  of  ten  compared  with  current  space 
boosters  costing  leas  than  $3,000  (In  con- 
stant fiscal  year  1987  dollars)  per  pound  to 
low  Earth  orbit:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  fimds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  Intended 
to  facilitate  early  deployment  of  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  system. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  69:  Page  14,  after 
line  16.  insert: 

Sk.  8.  Notwithstanding  section  3052(c)  (1) 
and  (2)  of  Public  Law  99-570.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  shall  Immediately  transfer  an 
APS- 125  radar  system,  to  the  United  States 
C^istoms  Service  to  be  used  for  drug  inter- 
diction purposes:  Provided,  That  $7,500,000 
made  available  in  Public  Law  99-349,  the 
Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of 
1986.  for  an  APS-138  radar  system  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Navy  for  procurement 
of  an  APS- 139  radar  sjrstem  as  replacement 
of  the  radar  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Customs  Service. 

Monoif  orrxRKD  bt  mx.  whtttkh 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whtttkh  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  69  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
"Sk.  B"  named  in  said  amendment,  insert 
the  followlnr.  "Sk.  6". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  70:  Page  14.  after 
line  16,  insert: 

Sk.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  Ex- 
ecutive Agent  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, may  authorize  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  celebration  of  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  and  In 
support  of  Congressional  Blcentiennial  ac- 
tivities. Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  these  activities  shall  be 
made  available  from  funds  otherwise  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
except  that  such  funds  shall  not  be  counted 
against  the  limitation  on  funds  available  for 
public  affairs  or  legislative  liaison  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

MonoH  orrxKES  bt  mk.  whittbh 

B4r.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whittki*  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  70  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
"Sac.  9"  named  in  said  amendment,  insert 
the  following:  "Sk.  7". 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  tdk- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  71:  Page  14.  after 
line  16,  Insert: 

Sk.  10.  Prior  to  the  Implementation  of 
any  agreement  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  Kuwait  for  United 
States  mUltary  protecUon  of  Kuwaiti  ship- 
ping, the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress,  in  appropriate 
classified  and  unclassified  form,  which  in- 
cludes a  plan  which  fuUy  meets  the  secvulty 
needs  of  our  forces,  in  conjunction  with  the 
forces  of  or  friends  and  allies  In  the  Persian 
Oulf  region,  and  specifically  addresses,  at  a 
minimum: 

(a)  an  assessment  of  the  threats  to  Ameri- 
can forces,  to  Kuwaiti  interests  and  ship- 
ping, and  otherwise  Impacting  on  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  Its  friends  and 
allies  in  the  Persian  Oulf  region; 

(b)  the  Rules  of  EIngagement,  alert  status 
and  readiness  conditions  under  which  our 
military  forces  will  operate  under  in  the 
Persian  Oulf,  and  when  such  conditions  will 
be  in  force: 

(c)  cooperative  arrangements  entered  into, 
being  negotiated  or  contemplated  with  our 
European  allies  with  a  stake  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  who  have  forces  deployed  or  planned 
for  deployment  In  the  Persian  Gulf  region, 
and  with  sUtes  littoral  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
for  a  shared  security  system.  Including  pro- 
vision lor  air  cover  of  those  forces. 

■lOTioii  ormxD  bt  mx.  wuiiTaa 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 

a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  WHTiTBit  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagre«nent  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  71  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following: 

Ok.  8.  Within  seven  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress,  in  appro- 
priate classified  and  unclassified  form,  re- 
garding the  implementation  of  any  agree- 
ment between  the  governments  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  Kuwait  for  United  SUtes 
military  protection  of  Kuwaiti  shipping, 
which  includes  a  plan  which  fully  meeU  the 
security  needs  of  our  forces,  in  conjunction 
with  the  forces  of  our  friends  and  allies  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region,  and  specifically  ad- 
dresses, at  a  minimum: 

(a)  an  assessment  of  the  threats  to  Ameri- 
can forces,  to  Kuwaiti  Interests  and  ship- 
ping, and  otherwise  impacting  on  the  inter- 
esU  of  the  United  SUtes  and  iU  friends  and 
allies  In  the  Persian  Gulf  region; 

(b)  the  Rules  of  Engagement,  alert  sUtus 
and  readiness  conditions  under  which  our 
military  forces  will  operate  under  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  when  such  conditions  will 
be  in  force:  and 

(c)  cooperative  arrangements  entered  into. 
l>eing  negotiated  or  contemplated  with  our 
European  allies  with  a  stake  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  who  have  forces  deployed  or  planned 
for  deployment  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region, 
and  with  states  littoral  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
for  a  shared  security  system,  including  pro- 
vision for  air  cover  of  those  forces. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  73:  Page  14,  after 
line  16,  insert: 

Sk.  12.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  pajrments  received  hereafter  as 
compensation  for  damages  to  the  U.SJ3. 
Stark  and  other  United  SUtes  governmental 
expenses  arising  from  the  attack  on  the 
U.S.8.  Stark  shall  be  credited  to  applicable 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations  or 
funds  available  for  obligation  on  the  date  of 
receipt  of  such  payments. 

MOTION  orrxaxD  bt  mr.  WHii-raa 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WRrrrxii  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  73  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
"Sk.  12"  named  in  said  amendment,  insert 
the  following:  "Sk.  9". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  87:  Page  22,  strike 
out  all  after  line  22  over  to  and  including 
line  16  on  page  23. 

MOTION  OPPKRXD  BT  MR.  WHTTTKN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whittxn  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  iU  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  87  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Pursuant  to  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  (Public  Law  92-463).  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  is  directed  to  establish  an 
advisory  committee  for  the  Denison  Dam 
(Lake  Texoma).  Red  River,  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa project  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  approved  June  28,  1938  (52  SUt. 
1219).  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  advisory  only  and  it  shall  provide  infor- 
mation and  recommendations  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  regarding  the  operations  of 
Lake  Texoma  for  Its  cnngresslonally  author- 
ized purposes.  The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  represenUtives  equally  divided 
among  the  project  purposes  and  between 
the  sUtes  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  taking  into  con- 
sideration recommendations  of  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  and  the  Lake 
Texoma  Advisory  Committee,  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  develop  a  management  plan 
for  the  conservation  pool  in  lAke  Texoma 
that: 

(1)  AttempU  to  maintain  a  water  surface 
elevation  between  617  and  612  msl,  provided 
however  that  hydroelectric  power  will  be 
generated  to  help  satisfy  electric  loads  when 
the  water  surface  elevation  is  between  617 
and  612  maU 


(2)  when  the  water  surface  elevation  drops 
to  612  msl  or  lower,  implemente  a  public  in- 
fonnatlon  program; 

(3)  when  the  water  surface  elevation  is  be- 
tween 612  and  607  msl,  provides  for  the 
Corps  to  notify  the  SWPA  that  hydroelec- 
tric power  generation  should  only  be  made 
when  it  Is  needed  for  rapid  response,  short 
term  peaking  purposes  as  determined  by  the 
power  scheduling  entity; 

(4)  When  the  water  surface  elevation  is 
between  607  and  590  msl, 

(a)  provides  for  the  Corps  to  notify  the 
SWPA  that  hydroelectric  power  generation 
should  only  be  nuule  to  satisfy  critical 
power  needs  on  the  power  scheduling  enti- 
ty's electrical  system  as  determined  by  the 
power  scheduling  entity,  and 

(b)  provides  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
notify  municipal  and  industrial  water  users 
that  they  should  Implement  water  conserva- 
tion measures  designed  to  lessen  the  impact 
of  municipal  and  industrial  water  withdraw- 
als. 

Any  amendments  to  the  current  water 
control  plan  specified  above  shall  not  super- 
sede or  adversely  affect  any  existing  permit, 
lease  license  contract,  public  law  or  flood 
control  operation  relating  to  Denison  Dam 
(Lake  Texoma).  The  management  plan  shall 
have  no  impact  upon  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 838  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1986.  The  management  plan 
shall  be  reevaluated  on  or  after  September 
30,  1989  by  the  Corps  of  Elngineers.  taking 
into  consideration  the  recommendations  of 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
and  the  Lake  Texoma  Advisory  Committee. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Tulsa 
District,  shall  issue  a  final  report  on  the 
Oklahoma  portion  of  the  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Red  River  Basin.  Oklahoma, 
Arlcansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  no  later 
than  September  30.  1988. 

The  management  plan  specified  above 
should  be  formally  processed  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
and  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives,  re- 
spectively, if  appropriate,  for  authorization 
as  required  prior  to  any  amendmente  to  the 
current  operating  plan  that  could  impact 
health  and  safety,  authorized  purposes,  or 
expose  the  Federal  Government  to  liability. 
None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  relating  to  water  resource  development 
may  be  used  to  construct  or  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  construct  additional  hydro- 
electric power  generation  unite  at  Denison 
Dam  (Lake  Texoma)  until  September  30, 
1980. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  92:  Page  24,  strike 
out  lines  10  to  23. 

MOTION  OrrXRCD  BT  MR.  W^nTTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHiriaN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  92  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 


For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. "Construction  Program",  for  the  clean- 
up of  Kesterson  Reservoir  and  San  Luis 
Drain  of  the  San  Luis  Unit.  Ontral  Valley 
Project,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
$5,600,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  of  unob- 
ligated balances  in  the  "Loan  Procram": 
Provided,  That  no  funds  may  be  obligated 
for  this  purpose  until  the  issuance  of  a 
waste  discharge  permit  by  the  Central 
Valley  Regional  Water  Resources  Control 
Board  and  a  determination  by  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Health  Services  on  the 
classification  of  the  waste  at  Kesterson  Res- 
ervoir and  San  Luis  Drain. 

In  addition,  title  II  of  Public  Law  99-591 
(100  SUt.  3341-200.  201).  dated  October  30, 
1986.  "Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  Construction  Program  (In- 
cluding Transfer  of  Funds)",  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "by  August  1,  1987,". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  97:  Page  26,  after 
line  3,  Insert: 

AOMUnSTRATTVa  PROVISION 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  or 
any  other  Act  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
shall  be  used  by  the  Department  to  imple- 
ment Section  2.2.2.2.  of  DOE/ER  0315  (fi- 
nancial and  other  incentives)  in  Ite  review  of 
Superconducting  Super  Collider  proposals, 
in  order  to  ensure  that  the  Department  of 
Elnergy  bases  ite  final  decision  on  where  to 
site  the  facility  solely  on  the  overall  suit- 
abUity  of  the  site. 

MOTION  OrPBOS  BT  MR.  WHlllW 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  97,  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wiU  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  98:  Page  26,  after 
line  3,  insert: 

KNXRGT  SUrPLT,  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ACTTvrriES 

Of  the  amounte  heretorfore  appropriated 
and  made  available  for  Energy  Supply.  Re- 
search and  Development  Activities. 
$1.24X).0O0  shall  be  for  completion  of  the 
MOD-5-B  Wind  Turbine  Project. 

MOTION  OPPERED  BT  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHrrrxN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  98  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 


UMI 
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■UFTLT,  BXSBAMCH  AMS  I»VCU>ntBrr 
ACTIVITIM 

Of  tlie  mmounU  heretofore  appropriated 
•od  made  available  for  Energy  Supply,  Re- 
aeareb  and  Deyelopmoit  Activities,  an  addi- 
Uonai  11,200.000  shall  be  for  completion  of 
the  MOD-&-B  Wind  Turbine  Project 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  M:  Page  38.  after 
line  3.  insert: 

CHAPTER  IV 

FOREION  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED 
FROORAMS 

If ULnLATSBAL  ECOKOMIC  ASSISTAIfCE 

Poms  AmonuATSD  to  thb  Pann«itT 
brmuf  ATioMAi.  VmuKciM.  ImrriTUTiOHS 

COVnUBOnON  to  thb  nvrBBllATIOHAL 
■KTlLOPMBirr  ASSOCIATIOII 

For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  International  Development  Association 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
$307,470,749  for  the  United  SUtes  contribu- 
tion to  the  seventh  replenishment,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

OOVIBIBUTIOH  TO  THB  HrrBBMATIOHAL  FIHAIfCB 

coaroBATioH 
For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  Interaatitmal  Finance  Corporation  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  $7,205,610, 
for  the  United  States  share  of  the  Increase 
in  subacriptions  to  capital  stock,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

COItTBIBUTIOK  TO  THB  ATBICAH  DBVBLOmBirT 


For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  African  Development  Fund  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  $34,639,000,  for  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  fourth  re- 
plenishment of  the  African  Development 
Fund,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

OOBTBIBUnOH  TO  THB  APBICAM  DEVBLOFICBRT 


For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  African  Development  Bank  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  for  the  paid-in  share 
portion  of  the  United  States  share  of  the  in- 
crease in  capital  stock.  $6,493,127  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

UMITATIOII  Olf  CALLABLB  CAPTTAL 
SOBSCBTPTlOIfS 

The  United  States  Governor  of  the  Afri- 
can Development  Banli  may  sub8cril>e  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  callable  cap- 
ital portion  of  the  United  States  share  of 
such  capital  stock  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $17,375,058. 

Bhatbxal  EcoRomc  Assistamce 

Fdhds  ArpBopaiATBS  to  thb  Prxsiokiit 

Aobhct  roa  IirmuiATiOHAL  DxvBLorMsirr 

■XMiomc  sttptobt  pdhs 

ASSUTAMCB  PMt  CBMTBAL  AMXRICA 
(TBAHSFBB  or  PUHIWI 

(a)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
"Economic  support  fund"  for  use  pursuant 
to  this  heading  for  assistance  for  Central 
America  $300,000,000  from  funds  appropri- 
ated by  fiscal  year  1987  or  prior  year  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Acts. 

(b)  Funds  transferred  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (a)  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988:  Provided.  That  the  Presi- 
dent sbaU  make  available  the  $300,000,000 


transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  for 
assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  (relating  to 
Economic  support  fund  assistance)  for  the 
countries  of  Central  America  with  demo- 
cratically-elected governments  as  foUows: 

$55,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  Guatemala, 

$55,000,000  shaU  be  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  CosU  Rica, 

$80,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  Honduras. 

$130,000,000  shaU  be  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  El  Salvador. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  specified  for  El  Salvador 
in  paragraph  (b).  $75,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  earthquake  relief  and  re- 
construction which  shall  be  used  In  accord- 
ance with  the  authorities  contained  in  sec- 
tion 491  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  aocoimted  for 
separately. 

(d)  The  assistance  provided  under  this 
heading  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
previously  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
these  countries  pursuant  to  section  653  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(e)  The  assistance  provided  under  this 
heading  shall  lie  made  available  consistent 
with  the  policies  contained  in  section  702  of 
the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985  (relating  to 
El  Salvador),  section  703  of  that  Act  (relat- 
ing to  Guatemala),  and  chapter  6  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relat- 
ing to  the  Central  America  Democracy, 
Peace,  and  Development  Initiative). 

(f)  Funds  made  available  for  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  heading  may  be  obligated 
only  in  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
notification  procedures  applicable  under 
section  523  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1987, 
and  section  634A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  specified  for  Honduras  In 
paragraph  (b),  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary shall  be  made  available  only  to  com- 
pensate those  citizens  of  the  United  States 
that  have  lost  their  property  and  businesses 
In  Honduras  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  Regional  Military 
Training  Center.  Such  compensation  shall 
be  paid  in  United  States  dollars  through  a 
United  States  bank  during  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1987. 

ASSISTAMCB  IS  STTPPORT  OF  SOUDARTTr 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund",  $1,000,000  which 
shall  be  made  available,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  only  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  independent  Polish  trade  union 
"Solidarity". 

ASSISTAMCB  FCMI  SOUTRiaM  ATBICA 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund".  $50,000,000:  Provid- 
ed, That  none  of  these  funds  may  be  avail- 
able for  activities  in  Mozambique  or  Angola: 
Provided  /urther.  That  none  of  these  funds 
may  be  available  to  any  country  for  which 
the  President  proposes  to  disburse  funds 
within  the  Southern  Africa  Development 
Coordination  Conference  until  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  such  country  (1)  has  re- 
nounced the  form  of  terrorism,  commonly 
known  as  "necklacing",  used  against  South 
African  blacks;  (2)  has  provided  assurances 
that  the  government  of  that  country  oppose 
and  is  malOng  a  concerted  effort  to  prevent 
the  operation  in  its  territory  of  any  organi- 
zation that  supports,  encourages,  or  will  not 
renounce  the  practice  of  terrorism,  includ- 


ing "necklacing"  and  state  terrorism, 
against  South  African  blacks;  and  (3)  Is,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  available  to 
the  United  States,  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  prevent  the  operation  in  its  terri- 
tory of  any  organization  that  supports,  en- 
courages, or  will  not  renounce  the  practice 
of  terrorism,  indudiitg  "necklacing"  and 
state  terrorism,  against  South  African 
blacks:  Provided  further.  That  such  funds 
shall  be  made  available  only  as  f  ollows: 

(a)  $37,500,000  shaU  be  made  avaUable  to 
assist  the  member  states  of  the  Southern 
Africa  Development  Coordination  Confer- 
ence (SADCC)  in  carrying  out  the  most 
urgent  sector  projects  supported  by 
SADDCC  in  the  following  sectors:  transpor- 
tation and  communications,  energy  (includ- 
ing the  improved  utilization  of  electrical 
power  sources  which  already  exist  in  the 
memt>er  states  and  offer  the  potential  to 
swiftly  reduce  the  dependence  of  those 
states  on  South  Africa  for  electricity),  agri- 
cultural research  and  training,  and  industri- 
al development  and  trade  (including  private 
sector  initiatives):  Provided,  That  of  this 
amount  not  less  than  60  percent  shall  be 
used  in  the  transportation  sector:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  paragraph  may  be  made 
avaUable  for  the  design,  reliabilitation,  con- 
struction, or  equipping  of  any  rail  or  road 
transportation  corridor  other  than  the 
Northern  Corridor,  which  links  southern 
Africa  with  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania. 

(b)  $12,500,000  shall  t>e  made  available  for 
projects  and  activities  for  disadvantaged 
South  Africans,  or  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  the  member  states  of  SADCC.  As- 
sistance for  the  member  states  of  SADCC 
may  Include  such  activities  as:  transport  of 
emergency  food  and  medical  supplies;  refu- 
gee assistance:  and  disaster  relief  and  reha- 
bilitation assistance  which  shall  be  provided 
pursuant  to  the  authorities  contained  in  sec- 
tion 491  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
SADCC  member  countries  for  humanitarian 
assistance  by  paragraph  (b),  up  to  $5,000,000 
may  be  made  available  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund's  emergency  appeals 
for  affected  countries  in  southern  Africa. 

(d)  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  heading  shall  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
heading  until  they  have  been  authorized. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  for  southern  af rica  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  until  the  President  has  reported 
to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  an 
itemized  accounting  of  all  expenditures  of 
funds  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-83)  for  southern 
Africa  and  by  Public  Law  99-440  and,  pursu- 
ant to  such  authorisations,  sutaseQuently  ap- 
propriated. 

Xjtoki'bsdbwt  Acbmcibs 
pkacb  corps 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat. 
612)  (22  use.  2501.  et  seq.).  $7,200,000.  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1988. 

MILITABT  ASSISTAMCB 

Puinw  Appbopbiatbd  to  thb  Phbsiddit 

rORBICM  ICILITAaT  CRBDIT  SALBS 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  23  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  $36,000,000  of  which  not  more 
than  $25,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  Philippines,  not  more  than  $10,000,000 


shall  be  available  only  for  Morooeo,  and  not 
more  than  $3,000,000  shaU  be  avaUable  only 
for  Kenya:  Provided,  That  uncommitted 
balances  of  loans  made  to  the  Philippines 
pursuant  to  section  23  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  since  Octotwr  1,  1984  and  which 
were  made  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  shall  be  disbursed  without  require- 
ment for  repayment  of  principal  or  interest. 

Export  Assistamcb 
Export-Import  Bamk  op  thb  Umitbd  Statbs 
umtatiom  om  prooram  activit* 
Notwithstanding  the  "limitation  on  pro- 
gram activity"  contained  in  Title  IV  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  1987  in  Public  Law  99- 
500  and  Public  Law  99-591,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1987  and  within  the  resources  and  au- 
thority available,  gross  obligations  for  the 
principal  amount  of  direct  loans  shall  be  re- 
duced from  $900,000,000  to  $700,000,000, 
and  shall  be  provided  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act  of 
liNI7  as  they  apply  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Gembral  Provisions 

GUABAirrT  RBSBRVB  PtTIfD 

Section  24(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  Is  amended  subject  to  authorization,  by 
striking  the  second  paragraph  and  Inserting 
the  following: 

"Funds  provided  for  necessary  expenses  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  funds  provided 
for  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  4  of  pari  II  and  of  section 
503  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  may  be  used  to  pay  claims  on  the 
Guaranty  Reserve  Fund  to  the  extent  that 
funds  in  the  Guaranty  Reserve  Fund  are  in- 
adequate for  that  purpose.". 

RBPBAL  OP  SBCnOM  315  (S) 

SecUon  3IS<2)  of  tiUe  U  of  the  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1987  as 
contained  in  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public 
Law  99-591  is  hereby  repealed. 

nrrBR-AMBBICAM  DBVBLOPKBNT  BAMK 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  United 
States  economic  and  foreign  policy  interests 
in  the  western  hemisphere  would  be  best 
served  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were 
to  adhere  to  the  Administration's  proposal 
to  modify  the  voting  procedures  within  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to  re- 
quire that  decisions  be  taken  by  the  board 
by  a  voting  majority  of  65  percent  of  the 
voting  shares. 

DAERT  SORPLUS  PRODUCTS 

Funds  provided  for  new  development 
projects  of  private  entities  and  cooperatives 
utilizing  surplus  dairy  products  may  also  be 
used  for  development  projects  that  include 
surplus  dairy  livestock  under  the  Dairy  Ter- 
mination Program. 

MOnOM  OPPBRBD  ST  MR.  WHTTTBM 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion.       

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whtttbm  moves  that  the  House 
Recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  99  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 


CHAPTER  IV 

FOREION  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED 

PROGRAMS 

MULTILATBRAl.  ECOHOMIC  ASSISTAMCB 
FOMDS  AFPROPRIATBD  to  THB  PRBSIOXMT 
IMTBRMATTOMAX.  FlMAMCIAI.  iMSmxmOMS 

OOMTRIXUTIOH  TO  THB  IMTBRMATIOaAL 
DBVBLOPMBMT  ASSOCIATIOM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  International  Development  Association 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
$307,476,749  for  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  the  seventh  replenishment,  to 
remain  available  unUl  expended. 

COMTRIBTmOM  TO  THB  APBICAM  DBVBLOPMBMT 


For  an  additional  amoimt  for  payment  to 
the  African  Development  Bank  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  for  the  paid-in  share 
portion  of  the  United  States  share  of  the  in- 
crease in  capital  stock,  $6,492,127  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

LnOTATIOM  OH  CALLABLB  CAPITAL 
8UB8CRIPTIOMS 

The  United  States  Governor  of  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank  may  subscribe  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  callable  cap- 
ital portion  of  the  United  States  share  of 
such  capital  stock  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $17,375,058. 

Bilateral  Ecomomic  Assistamcb 
PuirDS  Appbopbiatbd  to  thb  Prbsidemt 

ACEMCT  for  IMTBRMATIOMAL  DBVBLOPMBMT 

ASSISTAMCB  POR  CBMTRAL  AMERICA 

(TRAM8PER  OP  PUMDS) 

(a)  For  an  additional  amount  for  the 
"Economic  support  fund",  $300,000,000,  for 
use  pursuant  to  this  heading  for  Central 
America,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
following  amounts  appropriated  in  prior  ap- 
propriations Acts  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense: "Aircraft  Procurement,  Army",  fiscal 
year  1985,  $10,000,000;  "MissUe  Procure- 
ment. Army",  fiscal  year  1985,  $15,000,000; 
"Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles, 
Army",  fiscal  year  1985,  $30,000,000;  "Pro- 
curement of  Ammunitions,  Army",  fiscal 
year  1985,  $5,000,000;  "Other  Procurement. 
Army",  fiscal  year  1985,  $37,000,000;  "Air- 
craft Procurement.  Navy",  fiscal  year  1985, 
$19,000,000;  "Weapons  Procurement,  Navy", 
fiscal  year  1985,  $35,000,000;  "Shipbuilding 
and  Conversion,  Navy",  fiscal  year  1983, 
$45,000,000;  "Other  procurement  Navy" 
fiscal  year  1985,  5.000.000:  "Procurement, 
Marine  Corps",  fiscal  year  1985.  $8,000,000; 
"Aircraft  Procurement,  Air  Force",  fiscal 
year  1985,  $101,000,000:  Provided,  That  of 
the  funds  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1987  not 
more  than  $87,000,000  shall  be  expended 
prior  to  October  1.  1987. 

(b)  Funds  transferred  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (a)  shall  remain  available  untu  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987:  Provided,  That  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  avaUable  the  $300,000,000 
traivsferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  for 
assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
Economic  support  fund  assistance)  for  the 
countries  of  Central  America  with  demo- 
craticaUy  elected  governments  as  foUows: 

$54,750,000  shall  l>e  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  Guatemala. 

$54,750,000  shall  t>e  made  avaUable  only 
for  assistance  for  Costa  Rica. 

$59,750,000  shaU  t>e  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  Honduras, 

$129,750,000  shaU  be  made  available  only 
for  assistance  for  El  Salvador, 

$1,000,000  ShaU  be  made  available  only  for 
assistance  for  Belize. 


<c)  Of  the  funds  specified  for  Kl  Salvador 
in  paragraph  (b),  $75,000,008  shall  be  saade 
available  only  for  earthquake  rdiaf  and  ra- 
ooDstructlon  which  shall  be  used  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  the  authorities  oootalned  In  see- 
tlon  491  of  the  Foreign  Aaslatanee  Act  of 
1981.  Funds  made  avaUable  for  the  purpoaaa 
of  this  paragraph  shaU  be  accounted  for 
separately. 

(d)  Of  the  funds  specified  in  paragraph 
(a),  less  those  amounts  designated  tar  earth- 
quake assistance  by  paragraph  (c).  not  leas 
than  40  percent  shaU  be  used  for  aaslBtanoe 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  dlrectlana, 
purposes,  and  authorities  of  chapter  1  and 
chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and  the  remainder  shaU  be  used 
in  a  manner  which  wiU  generate  local  cur- 
rencies for  use  in  accordance  with  those 
policy  directions,  purposes,  and  authorities. 

(e)  The  assistance  specified  in  paragraidi 
(b)  shaU  be  In  addition  to  the  amounts  pre- 
viously aUocated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
these  countries  pursuant  to  section  853  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(f)  The  local  currencies  generated  from 
the  funds  specified  in  paragraph  (b)  for  D 
Salvador  shaU  be  used  for  projects  described 
in  section  702(eX2)  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985  (and  of  those  local  currencies,  not  leas 
than  50  percent  shaU  be  for  projects  assist- 
ing agraxian  reform  and  the  agricultural 
sector  and  not  less  than  10  percent  shaU  be 
used  for  judicial  reform). 

(g)  Of  the  aggregate  of  the  funds  specified 
in  paragraph  (b),  $10,000,000  sbaU  be  made 
available  only  for  ChUd  Survival  Fund  ac- 
tivities in  the  Central  American  democra- 
cies. 

(h)  The  assistance  provided  under  this 
heading  shaU  be  made  available  consistent 
with  the  poUcies  contained  in  section  702  of 
the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985  (relating  to 
El  Salvador),  section  703  of  that  Act  (relat- 
ing to  Guatemala),  and  chapter  6  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  (relat- 
ing to  the  Central  American  Democracy. 
Peace,  and  Development  Initiative). 

(1)  Funds  made  avaUable  for  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  heading  may  be  obligated 
only  in  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
notification  procedures  applicable  under 
section  523  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriati<His  Act,  1967, 
and  secti<m  834A  of  the  Foreign  Asslstanoe 
Act  of  1961. 

(J)  Of  the  funds  specified  for  Honduras  In 
paragraph  (b).  $20,000,000  shaU  be  obUgat- 
ed.  but  shaU  not  be  expended,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  the  fourth  proviso,  untU  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Honduras  and  an  American  citi- 
zen, whose  property  and  businesses  in  the 
vicinity  of  "TniJiUo,  Honduras,  were  affected 
by  actions  of  the  Government  of  Honduras 
with  respect  to  the  Regional  MiUtary  Train- 
ing Center,  reach  a  settlement  concerning 
compensation:  Provided  That  in  order  to 
facilitate  such  a  settlement  the  Depcotment 
of  State  shaU  select  an  Independent  fact- 
finder. The  factfinder  shaU  correct  and 
expand,  as  may  be  appropriate,  the  existing 
factfinder's  report.  Such  report  shaU  be 
issued  by  September  30,  1987:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  if  the  two  parties  have  not 
reached  a  fuU  and  final  settlement  of  this 
matter,  including  a  complete  waiver  of  fur- 
ther claims  and  liabilities  against  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Honduras  and  the  United 
States,  by  November  30,  1987,  then  the  De- 
partment of  State  shaU  request  that  both 
parties  submit  the  disagreement  to  binding 
international  arbitration  in  accordance  with 
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the  rulM  of  prooedur*  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
CMi  CoBimercial  Arbitration  Commlwlon 
Tbe  OonmlHkm  shall  aelect  the  arbitrmtors, 
and  Boay  appoint  auch  experts  aa  it  finds 
neoeHary  in  order  to  establish  a  base  of  fac- 
tual and  financial  Infonnatlon  for  the  case: 
Provided  further.  That  If  the  Ooveminent 
of  Honduras  refuses  to  asree  to  binding 
totwnatlonsl  arbitration.  then  the 
930.000.000  ahaU  be  deoblicated  and  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Statec  Provided  fwther.  That  if  the 
Thitted  States  dtiaen  refuses  to  agree  to 
»«t»wMny  international  arbitration  and  re- 
fuses to  acres  that  the  award  resulting  from 
the  arbitration  will  constitute  a  full  and 
final  setUement  of  any  and  all  claims,  liabil- 
ities and  demanda.  including  those  which 
may  be  directed  at  the  United  States,  tto  of- 
tktn.  agents  and  employees,  arising  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  fr«n  the  establishment  of 
the  Regianal  Military  Training  Center,  then 
the  $30,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
expenditure  to  the  Oovemment  of  Hondu- 
raa:  Provided  further.  That  arbitrators  shall 
eonaider  maintenance  costs,  interest  costa. 
professional  fee  costa,  land,  buaineaa  and 
▼aluatlona  and  ail  other  matters  they 
appropriate:  Provided  further.  That 
»««thtwy  in  thia  proviaion  shall  prevent  the 
two  partiea  prior  to  a  final  arbitration 
award  from  reaching  a  binding  full  and  final 
written  agreement  outaide  the  arbitration 
prooeedingB:  Provided  further.  That  funda 
previously  appropriated  for  the  Economic 
support  fund  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
reasonable  costs  of  the  activities  of  the  fact- 
finder, the  Intenuttional  Arbitration  Com- 
miaaion.  the  arbitratora,  and  the  experts  ap- 
pointed by  the  arbitrators. 

AasuTAMCs  lit  aoFFoai  or  aouoAiuTT 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic aupport  fund",  (1,000,000,  which 
ahall  be  tnade  available,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  only  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  independent  Polish  trade  union 
"Solidarity." 

ASSISTAIICS  rOK  80DTHXRM  AFSICA 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Energy  and 
selected  development  activities,  Develop- 
mrent  Asalatance",  $50,000,000  to  remain 
available  untfl  September  30.  1988:  Provid- 
ed, That  none  of  these  funds  may  be  avail- 
aUe  for  activities  in  Ifoaamblque  or  Angola: 
Provifded  further.  That  none  of  these  funda 
may  be  available  to  any  country  for  which 
the  President  proposea  to  diaburae  funda 
within  the  Southern  Africa  E>evelopment 
Coordination  Conference  until  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  such  country  (1)  has  not 
advocated  the  form  of  terrorism,  commonly 
known  aa  "necklacing,"  used  against  South 
African  blacks;  (2)  has  provided  aaaurances 
that  it  haa  taken  action  against  any  person 
who  haa  been  found  to  have  practiced  neck- 
ladng  against  South  African  blacks;  and  (3) 
ia  not  knowingly  allowing  terrorists  who 
practice  necklacing  to  operate  in  its  terri- 
tory:  Provded  further.  That  auch  funda  shall 
be  made  available  only  as  foUowa: 

(a)  $37,500,000  shaU  be  made  available  to 
assist  the  member  states  of  the  Southern 
Africa  Development  Coordination  Confer- 
ence (SAOCC)  in  carrying  out  the  most 
urgent  sector  projects  supported  by  SADCC 
in  the  following  sectors:  transportation  and 
wmimuntratlona.  energy  (Including  the  im- 
proved utiliBation  of  electrical  power 
sources  which  already  exist  in  the  member 
atatcs  and  offer  the  potential  to  swiftly 
reduce  the  rtep^wlence  of  those  states  on 
South  Africa  for  electricity),  agricultural  re- 
aeaieh  and  training,  and  indtiatrial  develop- 


ment and  trade  (including  private  aector  ini- 
tiativea):  Provided,  That  of  this  amount  not 
leas  than  60  percent  shall  be  used  In  the 
transportation  aector  Protnded  further. 
That  none  of  the  funda  made  available 
under  thia  paragraph  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  design,  rehabilitation,  construc- 
tion, or  equipping  of  any  rail  or  road  trans- 
portation corridor  other  than  the  Northern 
Corridor,  which  links  southern  Africa  with 
Dar  ea  Balaam.  Tanaania 

(b)  $12,500,000  ahaU  be  made  available  for 
projecta  and  activities  for  disadvantaged 
South  Africans  in  accordance  with  section 
535  of  the  Foreign  Aaaiatance  Act  of  1901,  or 
for  humanitarian  aaaiatance  for  the  member 
Btatea  of  SADCC.  Assistance  for  the 
member  states  of  SADCC  may  Include  such 
activities  aa:  transport  of  emergency  food 
and  medical  supplies;  refugee  assistance: 
and  disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance which  shall  be  provided  pursuant  to 
the  authorities  contained  in  section  491  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
SADCC  member  countries  for  humanitarian 
assistance  by  paragraph  (b),  up  to  $5,000,000 
may  be  made  available  for  the  United  Na- 
tions (Children's  Fund's  emergency  appeals 
for  affected  countries  in  southern  Africa. 

(d)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  for  southern  Africa  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  until  the  President  has  submitted 
to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  the 
third  quarter  Project  Accounting  Informa- 
tion System  Report  of  all  economic  assist- 
ance funds  administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  that  are  allocat- 
ed for  southern  Africa  and  which  were  au- 
thorized by  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985  and 
Public  Law  99-440  and,  which  pursiuuit  to 
such  authorizations  were  subsequently  ap- 
propriated. 

iRSBPDntDrr  AoxRciKS 

PKACK  CORPS 

For  an  additional  amoiuit  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  Corpa  Act  (75  Stat. 
612)  (22  U.S.C.  2501.  et  aeq.),  $7,200,000,  to 
remain  available  luitil  September  30,  1988. 

MlUTARY  ASSISTAHCE 

Ftntos  AmopRiATKD  to  the  PaxsniKirT 

laUTAST  ASSISTAltCK 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  503  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  $50,000,000.  which 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  Philippines:  Pro- 
vided.  That  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  heading  shall  be  available  notwith- 
standing section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672 
and  section  15(a)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956. 

roRxicn  MiUTAaT  CHB>rr  bales 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  23  of  the  Anna  Export 
Control  Act,  $13,000,000  of  which 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  Mo- 
rocco, and  $3,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  Kenya. 

Export  Assistance 

export-ikport  bank  op  the  omrted  states 
um rtation  on  program  activity 

Notwithstanding  the  "limitation  on  pro- 
gram activity"  contained  in  title  IV  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  1987  in  Public  Law  99- 
500  and  Public  Law  99-591.  during  the  fiscal 
year  1987  and  within  the  resources  and  au- 
thority available,  gross  obligations  for  the 


principal  amount  of  direct  loans  shall  be  re- 
duced from  $900,000,000  to  $680,000,000  and 
shall  be  provided  under  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Relat- 
ed Programs  Appropriations  Act  of  1987  aa 
they  apply  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Obnbuu.  PaovxaioNB 


GUAXANTY  RESERVE  FUND 

Section  24(c)  of  the  Anns  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  second  para- 
graph and  inserting  the  following: 

"Funds  provided  for  necessary  expenses  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  of  section  503 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  may  be  used  to  pay  claims  on  the 
Guaranty  Reserve  Fund  to  the  extent  that 
funda  in  the  Guaranty  Reaerve  Fund  are  in- 
adequate for  that  purpose. 

REPBAi.  OP  aacnoN  iiati) 

Section  215(2)  of  UUe  II  of  the  Military 
Conatruction  Appropriations  Act,  1987  aa 
contained  in  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public 
Law  99-591  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Drrxa-AMXRICAN  DEVXLOPMBfT  BANK 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  United 
States  economic  and  foreign  policy  Interests 
in  the  western  hemisphere  would  be  best 
served  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were 
to  adhere  to  the  Administration's  proposal 
to  modify  the  voting  procedures  within  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to  re- 
quire that  decisions  be  taken  by  the  board 
by  a  voting  majority  of  65  percent  of  the 
voting  shares. 

DAIRY  SURPLUS  PRODUCTS 

Funds  provided  for  new  development 
projects  of  private  entities  and  cooperatives 
utilizing  surplus  dairy  products  may  also  be 
used  for  development  projects  that  Include 
surplus  dairy  livestock  under  the  Dairy  Ter- 
mination Program. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  102:  Page  26,  after 
line  6,  Insert: 

Housing  Programs 
motion  oppered  by  mr.  whittkn 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  102  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Housing  Programs 
payments  for  the  operation  op  low-in(x>mk 
housing  projects 
(including  rescission) 
Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
head  in  section  101(g)  of  Public  Laws  99-500 
and  99-591   (100  SUt.    1783-242.   3341-242) 
for  payments  to  public  housing  agencies  and 
Indian  housing  authorities,  $65,000,000  are 
rescinded  and  the  balance  shall  be  for  pay- 
ment of  operating  subsidies  under  section  9. 
United    States    Housing    Act    of    1937    (42 
U.S.C.     1437g):    Provided,    That,    notwith- 
standing   section    9(d)    of    such    Act.    any 
amount  of  such  balance  not  required  for 


such  purpose  ahall  be  made  available  only 
for  increased  liability  inaurance  coots  not  re- 
flected in  the  performance  funding  ayatem 
formuU  (24  C.F.R.  Part  990). 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  the  operation  of  low-income  houaing 
projecta".  IM.OOO.OOO,  as  authorized  by  aec- 
tlon  9  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  aa  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1437g),  to  be 
available  for  obligation  on  September  25, 
1987.  and  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988:  Provided,  That  such  amount 
shall  be  available  only  for  insurance  costs 
not  reflected  In  the  performance  funding 
aystem  formula 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desigiiate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  114:  Page  28,  after 
line  22,  inaert: 

ASVANCEB  TO  TRUST  PUNOB 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public 
Law  99-591,  amounts  advanced  to  the  Haz- 
ardous Substance  Response  Trust  Fund 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

MOTION  OPPERKD  BT  MR.  WHITTKN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whittin  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  114  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
Inaert  the  following: 

ADVANCES  TO  TRUST  PUND8 

Purauant  to  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public 
Law  99-591,  amounta  advanced  to  the  Haz- 
ardous Substance  Response  Trust  Fund 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  116:  Page  29, 
strike  out  lines  4  to  13,  and  inaert: 

Fkdduu.  Emxroknct  BAanagemxrt  Agknct 
disaster  relief 

Fm-  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster 
relief",  $57,475,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expencled. 

ADMINISTRATTVX  PROVISION 

The  regulation  changes  to  44  CFR  parts 
59  and  60  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  and  set 
forth  at  51  Fed.  Reg.  30306-30309  (August 
25.  1986),  which  amended  the  definition, 
placement,  and  evaluation  of  mobile  homes 
In  an  existing  mobile  home  park  or  mobile 
home  subdivision,  as  previously  defined, 
ahall  not  be  effective  from  enactment  of 
this  Act  through  September  30,  1987. 

MOTION  OPTERXD  BY  MR.  WKITTXN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTKN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  numbered  US  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  aa  followa:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inaerted  by  aaid 
amendment,  inaert  the  following: 
Pkhoul  Embiokncy  Managkmzrt  Agkncy 

DISASTBa  aXLIKF 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster 
reUer*,  $57,475,000.  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

AmmnsTRATivx  provision 

The  regulation  changes  to  44  CFR  parts 
59  and  60  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  and  set 
forth  at  51  Fed.  Reg.  30306-30309  (August 
25,  1986),  which  amended  the  definition, 
placement,  and  elevation  of  mobile  homes  In 
an  existing  mobile  home  park  or  mobile 
home  subdivision,  as  previously  defined, 
shall  not  be  effective  from  enactment  of 
thia  Act  through  September  30, 1988. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  116:  Page  29,  after 
line  13.  insert: 

National  Axronautics  and  Spa<3 
Adminibtration 

(X>ll8TRUCTIOH  OF  FACILITIK8 
(TRANaFBl  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion of  Facilities",  $3,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1980,  and  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Space  flight, 
control  and  data  communications". 

motion  OFFKXKD  by  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  moticm  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTKN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  116  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following 

National  AEX(HiAuncs  and  Space 

Administration 

construction  of  facilitiks 

(including  transfkr  op  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities",  $303,000,000,  to  become 
available  on  September  25,  1087,  and  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1989,  of  which 
$300,000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  "Space 
flight,  control  and  data  communications". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12S:  Page  31,  line 
10,  strike  out  "$460,000"  and  insert 
"$2,136,000". 

MOTION  OPPERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTKN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  numbered  136  and  ooneur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  foDowa:  In  Uea  of 
the  sum  striken  and  Inserted  by  saM 
amendment  insert  the  f  (rilowlng: 

$2,136,000,  of  which  $1,365,006  for  tamx&- 
oua  waste  site  actlvitlea  in  Oroville.  Wash- 
ington, ahall  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30. 1088. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1530 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  138:  Page  SI,  after 
line  14,  Insert: 

LAND  AoquismoN 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Land  acqui- 
sition", $5,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 


MOTION  ormgD  BT  UL  wmiikii 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 

a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  WHITTKN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  128  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  followa:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment  Inseit 
"$5,815,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  ammd- 
ment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  129:  Page  tl.  line 
18,  strike  out  "$18,050,000"  and  insert 
"$17,631,000". 

MOTION  OFFERKD  BY  MR.  WUll'lUI 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  foUowK 

Mr.  WmTTCH  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  129  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$18,250,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  133:  Page  S2.  after 
line  7.  inaert: 

AOatlNiaTKATIVE  PKOVISION 

Notwithstanding  any  other  proviaion  of 
law,  the  pesticide  application  program  de- 
acribed  in  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Natural  Resource's  permit  application  to 
conduct  a  pesticide  (bacillus  thurlngienals 
israelensis  (BtD)  spraying  program  on  the 
New  River,  West  Virginia,  to  control  the 
river's  black  fly  (Simullum  jenningsl)  popu- 
lation, received  by  the  Superintendent  of 
New  River  Gorge  National  River,  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  September  9,  1986.  is  hereby  per- 
manently approved.  No  additional  analyses. 
proi>08als.  or  approvals  will  l>e  required  for 
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the  SUte  to  conduct  ifanilar  pe«Ucfaie  mppU- 
cmtkxi  procruna  in  future  jtxn.  The  State 
■ball  notUy  the  National  Park  S»vlce  of  lt« 
planned  annual  procrmm  at  least  ninety 
day*  In  adranoe  of  ■praylnc,  and  aball  con- 
alder  the  rwtimineivlatlona  provided  by  the 
Natkmal  Park  Service,  the  United  States 
Fish  and  WOdllfe  Service,  and  other  parties 
in  the  coDdaet  of  the  pesticide  application 
program. 


ifonoa  ustaaaii  sr  m.  whiukii 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wiU  desisnate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  WHrm  moves  that  the  House  recede 
fran  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  133  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

AUMUIlSiaAnVS  pbovisioh 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  pesticide  application  program  de- 
scribed in  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Natural  Resources'  permit  application  to 
conduct  a  pesticide  (bacillus  thuringiensis 
israelensis  [Btl])  spraying  program  on  the 
New  River.  West  Virginia,  to  control  the 
river's  black  fly  (Simullum  Jennings!)  popu- 
lation, received  by  the  Superintendent  of 
New  River  Oorge  National  River,  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  September  9.  1M6.  Is  hereby  ap- 
proved as  a  demonstration  project  for  a 
period  of  eight  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  unless  the  pesticide  BU  is 
removed  from  the  registered  list  of  pesti- 
cides, as  determined  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  at  an  earlier  date.  No  ad- 
ditional analyses,  proposals,  or  approvals 
will  be  required  for  the  State  to  conduct 
similar  pesticide  application  programs 
during  the  period  of  the  demonstration 
project  provided  herein.  The  State  shall 
notify  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  of  its 
planned  annual  program  at  least  ninety 
days  in  advance  of  spraying,  and  shall  con- 
sider the  recommendations  provided  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  United  SUtes 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  other  parties 
in  the  conduct  of  the  pesticide  application 
program.  The  State  shall  also  enter  into  an 
indemnity  agreement  with  the  National 
Park  Service  which  will  protect  the  Service 
from  all  tort  claims  which  might  arise  from 
the  State's  spraying  program.  The  State 
and  the  National  Park  Service  shaU  Jointly 
conduct  a  monitoring  program  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  pesticide  application,  including 
the  impact  on  natural,  cultural  and  recre- 
ational values  of  the  National  River. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  136:  Page  33.  after 
line  2.  insert: 

Omcs  OP  SuKTACx  MnmiQ  RscLAMATioa  juid 
EInoi 


MOTio*  omasD  bt  kr.  WHrrmi 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 

a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  Ls  as  follows: 
Mr.  Whitkii  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  136  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

Oincs  OP  StnvAcs  MomK  Rkxakatioii  amo 
Ehpokc 


ABAmomD  mm  lacuufATiow  pom 
Section  405<k)  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (Public 
Law  95-67)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof,  "except  for  purposes  of  subsection 
<c)  of  this  section  with  respect  to  the  Navajo 
and  Hop!  Indian  Tribes. 


nMumontB  Mim  ascLAifATioif  rtmo 
Section  405<k)  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (Public 
Law  95-87)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof,  "except  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  with  respect  to  the 
Navajo,  Hopi  and  Crow  Indian  Tribes". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  137:  Page  33,  after 
line  4,  insert: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
of  Indian  programs",  >3. 127,000,  including 
$200,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1986 
(Public  Law  9»-498). 

MOTION  OPPl»B>  BT  m.  WHiri'KII 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

'The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

B4r.  WHrrrn*  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  137  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  the  following:  "For  an  additional 
amount  for  "Operation  of  Indian  pro- 
grams", $3,153,000:  Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed  $226,000  shaU  be  paid  for  the  settle- 
ment of  three  appeals  related  to  mineral 
leasing  revenues  that  have  been  collected 
and  disbursed  to  Indian  allottees.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  148:  Page  33.  line 
25.  strike  out  aU  after  "$1,500,000,"  over  to 
and  including  "Service"  "  in  line  2  on  page 
34  and  insert:  "to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended". 

MOnOM  OPPSKKD  BT  m.  WHrTTBI 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHrrrxH  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  148  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment  insert:  "of  which  $7,005,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
of  which  $995,000  shall  be  transferred  to 
the    "Forest    Research"    appropriation    ac- 


count of  the  Forest  Service,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi?ore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  151:  Page  34,  line 
6,  strike  out  "$130,000"  and  insert 
"$1,000,000". 

MOnOIf  OPPKRXD  BT  MR.  WHiriEW 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  "The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

"The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whtttkn  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreeemnt  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  151  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  foUows'  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$1,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

•The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

•The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  154:  Page  34,  after 
line  8.  insert: 

TIMBm  POKCHASER  ROASS  CONSTRnCTKD  BT 
THE  PORSST  SKRVICZ 

<RXSCISSIOIf) 

(ntCLUDniG  DISAPPROVAI.  OP  DDTRRALI 

Of  the  funds  previously  made  available 
and  unobligated  In  this  permanent  appro- 
priation account,  $30,000,000  is  rescinded. 

The  Congress  disapproves  deferral  D87-37 
relating  to  the  Forest  Service.  "Timber  pur- 
chaser roads  constructed  by  the  Forest 
Service",  as  set  forth  in  the  message  of  Jan- 
uary 28.  1987,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  The  disapproval 
shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  into  law 
of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
deferral  disapproved  herein  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation. 

MOTION  OPPKRXD  BT  MR.  WRITTKII 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

"The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  154  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert: 

TIMBER  ROADS,  PURCHASER  ELBCTIOH,  POREST 

SERVICE 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  previously  made  available 
and  unobligated  in  this  permanent  appro- 
priation account,  $30,000,000  is  rescinded. 

The  Congress  disapproves  deferral  D87-37 
relating  to  the  Forest  Service,  "Timber 
roads,  purchaser  election.  Forest  Service", 
as  set  forth  in  the  message  of  January  28, 
1987,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President.  This  disapproval 
shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  into  law 
of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
deferral  disapproved  herein  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation. 


"The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

'The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement, 

"The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  156:  Page  35. 
strike  out  lines  22  to  25. 

MOTION  OPPERSD  BT  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WmTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  156  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment, 
amended  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  simi 
named  in  said  amendment  insert  "$700,000" 

"The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  159:  Page  36,  after 
line  23.  insert: 

GENERAL  PROVISION 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  99-663,  which  established  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  National  Scenic  Area,  the 
Pierce  National  WUdlife  Refuge  and  the 
Little  White  Salmon  National  Fish  Hatch- 
ery shall  continue  to  be  administered,  oper- 
ated, and  maintained  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Refuge  Administration  Act 
by  the  United  SUtes  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. 

MOTION  OPPERED  BT  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitttn  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  159  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert: 

GENERAL  PROVISION 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  99-663,  which  established  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  National  Scenic  Area,  the 
Pierce  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the 
Little  White  Salmon  National  Fish  Hatch- 
ery shall  continue  to  be  administered,  oper- 
ated and  maintained  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act.  and  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wlU  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

"The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  174:  Page  40.  after 
line  4.  insert: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Home  Deliv- 
ered Nutrition  Services  under  subpart  2  of 
part  C  of  Utle  III  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  not  to  exceed  $1,400,000.  to  be 


obligated  by  September  30,  1987.  which 
shall  l>e  derived  from  unobligated  funds  ap- 
propriated for  section  311  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  for  fiscal  year  1985 
or  fiscal  year  1986,  or  both. 

motion  OPPERED  BT  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Written  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  174  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  Home  De- 
livered Nutrition  Services  under  subpart  2 
of  part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  $1,400,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  181:  Page  41. 
strike  out  all  including  line  1  over  to  and  in- 
cluding line  2  on  page  42. 

motion  OFTERED  by  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  181  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Restore 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Chicago  Litigation  Settlement 

(TRANSPER  op  PUNDS) 

To  enable  the  United  States  of  America  to 
satisfy  in  full  any  and  all  obligations  It  may 
have  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
Chicago  Board's  Desegregation  Plan  under 
section  15.1  of  the  Consent  Decree  entered 
in  the  case  United  States  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  City  of  Chicago,  80  C  5124,  and  to 
resolve  all  claims  of  the  Chicago  Board  and 
all  litigation  concerning  the  United  States' 
obligations  to  the  Chicago  Board  under  sec- 
tion 15.1,  there  is  hereby  appropriated 
$83,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  of  re- 
maining unobligated  or  contingently  obli- 
gated balances  of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1983  through  1986  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  that  would  have  been  ex- 
pended or  lapsed  but  for  the  escrow  provi- 
sions established  as  a  result  of  the  litigation 
between  the  Chicago  Board  and  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Education  shall  make  these  funds  available 
to  the  Board  to  be  used  only  for  desegrega- 
tion activities  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  Consent  Decree:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  these  funds  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Board  in  five  equal 
annual  grants  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1988: 
Provided  further,  That  this  $83,000,000  re- 
appropriation  constitutes  full  and  final  sat- 
isfaction of  any  and  all  past,  present  and 
future  claims  that  the  Chicago  Board  may 
have  against  the  United  States  arising 
under  or  resulting  from  section  15.1  of  the 
Consent  Decree,  and  releases  the  United 
States  from  any  further  liability  under  sec- 
tion 15.1:  Provided  further.  That  the  funds 


appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  189:  Page  42,  after 
line  4,  insert: 

Miscellaneous  Items 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Miscellane- 
ous items",  $1,500,000. 

MOTION  OPPERED  BT  MR.  WHIlTgW 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

"The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  189  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  "$1,300.000 ". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  204:  Page  44.  after 
line  20.  insert: 

TORREJON  air  BASE.  SPAIN 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  tliat  all  facili- 
ty construction  costs  associated  with  the  re- 
location of  the  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at 
Torrejon  Air  Base,  Spain,  to  another  loca- 
tion, should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

MOTION  OrrERCD  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  204  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

TORRKJON  AIR  BASE.  SPAIN 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all  fa- 
cility construction  costs  associated  with  the 
relocation  of  the  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at 
Torrejon  Air  Base.  Spain,  to  another  loca- 
tion, should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  208:  Page  46,  line 
8.  strike  out  "$450,000"  and  insert 
"$10,450,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  $10,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  for  a  grant  for  a  human  nu- 
trition research  center  to  be  designated  and 
established  hereafter  as  a  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  nutrition  research 
center  at  the  Pennington  Biomedical  Re- 
search Center  of  Louisiana  SUte  Universi- 
ty". 
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mamam  orwwmxo  wr  m.  whrtsr 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 

amotion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  f  oUows: 
Mr.  WKrrm  moves  thAt  the  House  recede 
from  lU  dlaacreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  208  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  u  foUows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"$9,801,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

SeaaXt  smendment  No.  211:  Pace  47. 
strike  out  line  10  and  Insert  "$14,000,000  to 
remain  available  until  exi>ended:  Provided, 
"TaaX  of  available  funds  under  "Agricultural 
StabUliaUon  and  Conservation  Service. 
Rural  Clean  water  program".  $6,000,000  are 
rescinded.". 


Monoii  orpBUD bt  na.  wmiiaii 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 

a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  test  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Wmiiaw  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disacreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  211  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
"$30,200,000.  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  of  available  fluids 
under  "Agrlctiltural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service.  Rural  Clean  Water  Pro- 
gram". $8,000,000  are  rescinded". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hmatf  amendment  No.  212:  Page  47,  after 
line  10.  insert: 

EzTXHSioii  SaavicB 

For  an  additional  amount  of  "Extension 
Service",  for  special  grants  for  financially 
streved  fanners  and  dislocated  farmers  as 
authoriaed  by  section  1440  of  Public  Law  99- 
108.  $600,000.  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended. 

Monoa  omaxD  by  mr.  wHiiim 


Mr.  WHTFTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHrrntH  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  212  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

ExmfsiOM  SaavicB 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Extension 
Service.  Federal  administration  and  coordi- 
nation", for  special  grants  for  finandally 
streased  and  dislocated  farmers.  $300,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wlU  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  214:  Page  47.  after 
line  21.  insert: 

Daikt  Iiri«icinTT  Pkocram 

For  the  Dairy  Indemnity  Program,  an  ad- 
ditional $1,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided.  That  this  amount  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation:  Provided  further,  Ttiat  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  authorities  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  making  dairy  indemnity  disbursements. 

MOTION  OPPKRKD  BY  t€R.  WHITTKIf 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wmnaw  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  214  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment,  insert 
the  foUowlng:  "$553,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  215:  Page  48,  line 
10.  strike  out  "$6,563,189,000"  and  insert 
"$6,653,189,000". 

MOTION  OrTXRKD  BT  MB.  WHlliUI 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  WRTrm  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numl)ered  215  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "$5,553,189,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  218:  Page  48.  lines 
22  and  23,  strike  out  ";  and  insert  payments 
to  the  United  States  Treasury, 
$400,000,000". 


MOTION  omaxs  by  mb.  wiuiien 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Writtkn  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  218  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  striken  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  ",  and  for  other  disas- 
ter payments  required  by  the  Farm  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1987,  $25,000,000;  and  in- 
terest pasrments  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. $440,000,000". 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  219:  Page  49.  after 
line  2.  insert: 

Huaai 
SecUon  1001(2)  of  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1308(2))  (as  added  by  aec- 
Uon  108(a)  of  PubUc  Law  99-500  and  Public 
Law  91^591  >  is  amended  by  strilUng  out  sub- 
paragraph (C). 

MOTION  OrmiKD  BY  MB.  WIUI'XKN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Olicxmah).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whittkn  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  219.  and  concw  there- 
in. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
that  the  question  be  divided. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  divide  the  question. 

The  question  Is.  Will  the  House 
recede  from  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment  numbered  219? 

The  House  receded  from  disagree- 
ment to  Senate  amendment  No.  219. 

paapnaNTiAL  motion  ormaD  by  kb.  cohtb 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

preferential  motion. 
The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  The 

Clerk    will    report    the    preferential 

motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoNTK  moves  that  the  House  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
219,  with  an  amendment  as  foUows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert: 

Section  1001(2KC)  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1308(2X0),  as  amend- 
ed by  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99- 
591,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(C)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(ii)  No  certificate  redeemable  for  stocks 

of  a  commodity  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  be  redeemed  for 
honey  held  by  the  Corporation.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Coirrcl  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
motion  is  very  simple.  It  directs  the 
House  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  a  little  amendment  of  our 
own.  My  amendment  here  does  two 
things.  First,  it  maintains  the  $250,000 
ctLt>  on  honey  loans.  Second,  it  closes 
the  loophole  in  current  law  that  lets 
these  15  or  20  beekeepers  use  generic 
certificates  to  get  around  the  cap  as 
they  have  been  doing  sin(%  April. 

Senate  amendment  No.  219  was  the 
sweetest   of   the   437   Senate   amend- 
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ments  tacked  onto  this  supplemental 
during  the  months  since  it  has  left  the 
House.  It's  a  stinging  provision  that 
has  been  included  in  this  conference 
report  to  ball  out  the  wealthiest  corpo- 
rate beekeepers  in  America.  It  should 
have  been  the  first  one  we  swatted 
down  during  the  weeks  we  spent  in 
conference.  But  no.  it  stuck  in  here. 

You  can  laugh,  but  I've  taken  this 
well  dozens  of  times  in  the  past  few 
years  to  try  and  put  and  end  to  the 
costly,  wasteful  Federal  boondoggle 
known  as  the  "Honey  Support  Pro- 
gram." So  far,  all  this  Congress  has 
agreed  to  do  is  to  limit  to  $250,000  the 
guaranteed  profits  of  the  "poor, 
family  farmers"  hovering  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  "Two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand. 

You  tell  me  how  many  Americans 
are  guaranteed  a  Federal  income  of 
$250,000  every  year,  and  then  want 
the  lid  taken  off  their  entitlement. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  plant  closings, 
when  we  need  to  have  a  few  beehive 
closings.  We  talk  about  the  rural  poor, 
we  fight  to  get  a  few  more  pregnant 
mothers  on  the  WIC  rolls,  we  fight  to 
get  a  few  more  dollars  Into  these 
homeless  shelters  and  soup  kitchens, 
and  here,  today,  we're  going  to  vote  to 
open  the  Treasury's  coffers  to  a  dozen 
corporate  beekeepers.  We  ought  to  be 
ashamed. 

We  are  swimming  in  60  million 
pounds  of  surplus  honey  that  we  pay 
to  produce,  store,  test,  and  handle,  and 
the  Senate  asked  us  to  drown  in  10 
million  more. 

They  ought  to  be  ashamed.  We  all 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  honey- 
comb of  programs  we  have  created  and 
can't  control.  Since  w  tried  to  tighten 
down  on  the  size  of  their  hives  last  Oc- 
tober, the  queen  bees  have  been 
swarming  all  over  this  Capitol. 
"They've  had  a  sweet  deal  with  Uncle 
Sam  now  for  38  years,  but  it's  time  we 
told  them  to  bum  off. 

If  we  recede  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, 15  or  20  of  the  biggest  honey 
producers  would  be  exempted  from 
the  $250,000  cap  on  outstanding  CCC 
loans.  It's  unbelievable  to  this 
Member.  "They  want  our  blessing.  I'm 
siuprised  we  didn't  Just  put  their 
names  right  in  the  law. 

I  for  one  have  had  it  up  to  here  with 
all  these  special  blessings.  Loopholes 
in  our  farm  laws  already  exempt  ev- 
erything from  State  prisons  to  crown 
princes. 

The  beekeepers  have  already  found 
a  way  around  the  current  limit  using 
"funny  money"  certificates,  a  practice 
my  amendment  will  put  a  stop  to.  The 
amendment  I  have  prohibits  the  use  of 
certificates  in  the  redemption  of 
honey  loans. 

My  friends,  we  are  spending  $27  bil- 
lion a  year  for  programs  like  these.  No 
wonder  the  CCC  is  broke,  and  has 
been  broke  for  60  days.  How  many 
more  supplementals  will  we  need  this 


year  and  next  before  we  start  working 
to  draw  the  line? 

I'm  not  going  to  stand  for  it  any 
longer,  and  I  don't  think  this  House 
ought  to  stand  for  it  either.  Just  say 
no— to  all  the  fat  subsidy  addicts 
trying  to  stick  the  taxpayers  for  more. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  House 
will  overwhelmingly  support  my 
motion.  Say  no  to  this  outrageous 
effort  to  take  the  lid  off  a  $250,000 
loan  limit.  Say  no  to  the  lawyers  and 
accountants  who  have  worked  to  find 
a  way  around  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
Send  a  message  to  our  friends  on  the 
Agriculture  Committees  of  both  sides 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  farm  program 
reform. 

"They  are  a  couple  of  years  behind  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  loan 
and  pajrment  data.  "Things  may  have 
gotten  worse,  but  I  Just  got  a  printout 
of  the  producers  who  received  over 
$500,000  each  under  the  1984  Honey 
Loan  Program. 

A.H.  Meyer  &  Sons  in  Wlnfred.  SD, 
$912  259. 

Dick  Ruby  in  Milner.  ND,  $612,212. 

Adee  Honey  Farms,  and  I  covlA  call 
them  "Money  Farms,"  $837,897. 

Powers  Apiaries.  Bismart^k,  ND. 
$653,904. 

"The  Knoefler  Honey  Farms,  Bald- 
win, ND.  $714,045  for  honey  loans. 

I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  on 
this.  I  want  the  Members  to  go  home 
and  tell  your  people  that  you  wanted 
to  vote  to  give  these  guys  even  more 
money,  more  money  than  they  are  get- 
ting at  the  present  time. 

D  1545 

My  amendment  last  year  set  a 
$250,000  limit,  and  yet  they  are  in 
there  with  both  cheeks  and  both 
hands  in  those  honeycombs  wanting 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
will  oppose  this  amendment. 

TTie  SPELA.KER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
all  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  extending 
our  congratulations  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  gentleman  back  in 
form  and  feeling  better. 

Now.  the  facts  are  that  the  state- 
ment we  have  in  our  conference  report 
is  as  follows: 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a 
Senate  provision  which  eliminates  the  cap 
on  honey  loans  made  through  the  Commod- 
ity Oedit  Corporation. 

At  the  present  time,  honey  Is  the 
only  commodity  with  a  loan  cap.  The 
conferees  believe  it  is  unfair  to  single 
out  a  single  commodity  and  have 
therefore  included  language  which  re- 
peals the  loan  cap  for  the  honey  pro- 
gram and  treats  it  like  other  conrunod- 
ities. 

I  explain  this  for  my  colleagues  as 
they  vote  on  this  issue. 


"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  any  further  debate  on  this 
motion? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  prefer- 
ential motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Cohtk] 
to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
No.  219  with  an  amendment. 

"The  preferential  motion  was  agreed 
to.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  TYit 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

"The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  222:  Page  49,  after 
line  17,  Insert: 

LOAN  SKBVICING  BX0OIATION8 

None  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  this  or  any  other  Act,  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture or  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, may  be  used  to  Implement  the  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  general  revision  of 
farmer  program  regulations  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  published  in  52  Feder- 
al Register  1706  (1987)  or  any  other  regula- 
tions that  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
such  regulations. 


MOTION  OrnXKS  BY  MB.  WHl'lTBN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

"The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHnTKN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  222  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

LOAN  RKGULATIONS 

Hereafter,  funds  appropriated  or  available 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  to  make  or  to  service 
farm  loans  shall  be  available  for  continuing 
assistance  to  delinquent  borrowers  on  the 
basis  of  the  policies  contained  in  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Announcement 
Number  1113-1960,  dated  November  30, 
1984. 

Hereafter,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act, 
or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  may  be  used  to  implement 
section  1944.16(cHl)  of  title  7,  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations,  as  published  in  52  Federal 
Register  11983  (April  14,  1987)  or  any  other 
regulation  that  would  have  the  same  effect 
as  such  regulation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  TTie 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

"The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  223:  Page  49,  after 
line  17.  insert: 

Rural  Electsificatiom  Administration 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  prepaid  under  section  306A(dKl)  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  (7 
U.S.C.  936a(dKl)).  a  borrower  of  a  loan 
made  by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and 
guaranteed  under  section  306  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  936)  that  serves  six  or  fewer  custom- 
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en  per  mile  may.  at  the  option  of  the  bor- 
rower, prepay  such  loan  (or  any  loan  ad- 
vanoe  thereunder)  during  fiscal  year  1987  or 
1908.  In  aooordance  with  section  306A  of 
■uch  Act. 


MonoM  oiraacD  wt  me.  whirm 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Ux.  Speaker.  I  offer 

a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  Is  as  follows: 
Hs.  Wmi'iKM  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  223  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following: 

RmAL  ElXCnUTICATIOlf  AoimnSTKATIOR 

Hereafter.  notwithstanding  section 
3MA(d)  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1930  (7  U.S.C.  936(d)).  a  borrower  of  a  loan 
made  by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and 
guaranteed  under  section  306  of  such  Act  (7 
UjS-C.  936)  may.  at  the  option  of  the  bor- 
rower, prepay  such  loan  (or  any  loan  ad- 
vance thereunder)  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 306A  of  such  Act. 

PAKLIAIOCIITABT  I1I4UIKT 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this 
the  amendment  that  deals  with  the 
Rural  EDectrication  Administration? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  Is  correct. 

ponrr  or  orskr 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  a  point  of  order,  the  following 
points  of  order,  actually: 

No.  1.  that  subject  to  rule  21.  clause 
2.  this  amendment  is  legislating  on  ap- 
propriation bills. 

No.  2.  that  this  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

No.  3.  that  this  amendment  violates 
section  302(f)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act. 

No.  4.  that  this  amendment  violates 
section  311(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  wish 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  point  of  order. 
This  amendment  is  germane  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  quite 
straightforwanL  It  removes  the  phrase 
"that  serves  6  or  fewer  customers  per 
mile"  from  the  Senate  amendment. 
This  has  the  direct  result  of  allowing 
REA's  that  have  population  density  of 
up  to  12.4  customers  per  mile  to  qual- 
ify, rather  than  just  6  customers  per 
mile. 

The  amendment  does  not  change 
the  class  of  borrowers  that  can  prepay; 
it  simply  enlarges  the  same  class.  It 


does  not  add  some  other  type  of  bor- 
rower. 

The  Senate  amendment  allows 
Rural  EHectrification  Administration 
borrowers  who  serve  six  or  fewer  cus- 
tomers per  mile  of  line  to  refinance 
their  REA  guaranteed  debt  with  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  without  being 
assessed  a  prepayment  penalty. 

There  are  51  borrowers  whose  loans 
bear  an  interest  rate  such  that  they 
would  be  worthwhile  to  refinance  at 
■  present  interest  rates. 

At  present  there  are  31  borrowers 
with  loans  whose  density  is  6  or  fewer 
per  mile. 

There  are  20  borrowers  with  loans 
whose  density  is  greater  than  6  cus- 
tomers per  mile  of  line. 

The  conference  agreement  would 
allow  all  51  borrowers  to  refinance 
their  loans  rather  than  only  31  bor- 
rowers. 

This  type  of  amendment  is  clearly  in 
order  and  is  germane. 

Cannon's  procediu-es  states,  "A  gen- 
eral subject  may  be  amended  by  spe- 
cific proposition  of  the  same  class." 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  exactly  what  is 
being  done. 

In  fact,  the  amendment  is  even 
stricter.  In  effect,  what  is  involved  is  a 
proposition  being  amended  by  the 
same  proposition  in  the  same  class. 
Clearly,  such  an  amendment  expands 
the  scope,  but  is  germane. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  point  of  order  be  overruled. 

I  believe  this  is  not  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  the  Budget  Act.  It  is  not 
in  violation,  since  no  all(x;ation  of  dis- 
cretionary budget  authority  has  been 
exceeded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  other  Members  who  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Simply,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  it  appears  to  me  obvious  that 
this  is  legislating  differently  than 
what  is  in  the  supplemental,  in  that  it 
does  change  the  Government's  budget 
responsibilities  to  the  loans  that  have 
been  executed  some  years  ago  by  the 
different  providers  from  the  REA. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  changing 
those  budget  requirements  and  obliga- 
tions would  be  a  legislative  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  whether 
this  motion  constitutes  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill,  the  Chair  rules 
that  it  is  not  in  violation  of  clause  2 

XX.  since  the  amendment  was 

brought  back  in  disagreement  for  a 
separate  vote,  not  as  part  of  the  con- 
ference report.  Therefore,  the  Chair 
rules  that  the  motion,  while  continu- 
ing legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill:  does  not  violate  any  rule  of  the 
House  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  germaneness 
issue  that  the  gentleman  raises,  the 


motion  is  germane  to  the  Senate 
amendment  since  relating  to  the  same 
class  of  borrowers  covered  by  the 
Senate  amendment  and  the  Senate 
amendment  itself  is  being  brought 
back  in  disagreement  for  a  separate 
vote.  Therefore,  there  is  no  valid  ger- 
maneness point  of  order  with  respect 
to  the  motion  disposing  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  Budget  Act 
points  of  order,  the  sections  that  the 
gentleman  cited,  this  motion  provides 
for  a  prepayment  provision  on  loans. 
It  involves  no  budget  authority  or 
budget  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987.  It 
actually  results  in  outlay  savings,  not 
expenditures,  in  1987,  since  it  involves 
prepayment  of  loans. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
various  points  of  order. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  Chair's  decision  on  the 
points  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
request  time  to  at  least  inform  the 
Members  of  the  House  precisely  what 
we  are  doing  on  this  issue  and  ask  for 
a  division  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pre- 
sume they  are  in  favor  of  the  motion.  I 
rise  in  opposition  and  would  request  at 
least  a  third  of  the  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  restate  it. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Packard]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  the  gentleman  from  Missis? 
sippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Packard]. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  intend  to  take  the  full  20 
minutes,  but  I  do  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Members  of  the 
House  understand  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  motion,  because  it  has  signifi- 
cant budget  overtones. 

A  few  years  ago.  actually  it  was  in 
1982  and  1983.  when  interest  rates 
were  rather  high,  many  of  the  co-ops 
of  REA  negotiated  loans  to  put  in  fa- 
cilities to  provide  power  to  their  cus- 
tomers, and  in  so  doing  negotiated 
loans  with  government  help;  in  fact, 
with  the  Government  making  those 
loan  agreements  with  the  preferred 
benefit  of  government  backing  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  at  the  time,  which 
was  around  a  little  over  8  percent, 
which  when  interest  rates  were  aroimd 
21  percent  for  the  normal  consumers 
was  a  sweet  deal  and  certainly  of  t>ene- 
fit  to  the  co-ops. 

Now  that  interest  rates  have  gone 
down,  and  incidentially,  when  they  ne- 
gotiated these  loans  they  signed  agree- 


ments, voluntarily  signed  agreements 
recognizing  the  benefits  they  were  get- 
ting with  preferred  loans.  They  signed 
agreements  that  they  would  pay  a  pre- 
payment penalty  if  they  refinanced 
those  loans. 

In  the  process  recently,  they  want  to 
refinance  those  loans  at  a  better  inter- 
est rate,  but  the  Government  was  the 
one  that  made  the  loans  from  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Banks  initially  and 
then  passed  it  on  almost  at  face  value 
to  the  co-ops. 

The  end  result  of  that  as  we  refi- 
nance, they  now  are  asking  in  this 
motion  to  waive  the  prepayment  pen- 
alties and  transfer  those  prepayment 
penalties  to  the  taxpayers.  That  adds 
up  to  the  tune  of  $1.8  billion  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Assuming  interest  differentials  in 
this  refinancing  process  that  was  origi- 
nally accepted  by  the  co-ops,  and  now 
they  want  the  Federal  CJovemment, 
the  taxpayers,  to  assume  that  addi- 
tional cost.  I  do  not  think  that  is  ap- 
propriate. 

Last  year  we  had  co-ops  come  to  us 
as  the  Congress  and  ask  for  some 
relief  because  they  were  in  a  hardship 
case.  They  were  actually  defaulting  on 
their  loans.  We  agreed  to  accept  and 
to  underwrite  those  loans.  That  took 
care  of  those  who  were  needy,  but 
none  of  these  that  I  am  aware  of,  none 
of  these  co-ops  are  struggling.  All  of 
them  are  solvent.  AU  of  them  are 
healthy.  They  simply  are  asking  for 
this  waiver  because  it  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant windfall  to  them  after  already 
receiving  a  rather  preferential  ar- 
rangement in  the  original  loans. 

I  just  cannot  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress would  go  along  with  assuming  or 
having  the  taxpayers  assume  $1.8  bil- 
lion of  loan  commitments  that  these 
agencies  of  the  REA  agreed  to  a  few 
years  ago  simply  because  they  have 
asked  for  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  realize  how  the  gentleman  feels 
about  this.  May  I  point  out  that  farm- 
ers are  the  only  group  in  the  world 
where  our  Government  is  holding 
their  feet  to  the  fire.  They  have  got  to 
pay  everything  they  owe,  show  that 
they  can  pay  that  in  1  year,  plus  what 
they  borrow,  or  else  they  cannot  get  a 
loan.  We  have  had  170,000  farms  fore- 
closed. 

The  REA  predominantly  serves  rural 
areas.  The  REA  co-ops  would  t>e  the 
only  folks  in  the  world  that  could  not 
refinance  what  they  owe. 

Now,  at  this  time  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica and  other  banks  are  borrowing 
money  from  Japan.  The  debt  that  we 
have  is  being  financed  by  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan. 

May  I  say  that  of  the  savings  we 
have  here,  not  a  dollar  of  it  is  going  on 
the  debt  or  the  deficit.  It  is  going  to 
increase  foreign  aid.  It  Is  going  to  help 
Increase  military  spending. 


Now.  let  me  go  further  and  say,  we 
had  this  RELA  issue  up  last  year  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  he 
agreed  they  could  refinance  $2  billion. 
You  will  recall  that  on  the  Senate  side 
they  adopted  one  amendment  on  REA 
they  claimed  was  about  Alaska,  that 
said  if  they  paid  off  their  REA  loan, 
they  could  never  borrow  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  again.  But  that  is 
not  what  the  amendment  said,  but  we 
found  it  out  and  corrected  it. 

So  may  I  say.  let  us  not  punish  rural 
people  again.  Folks  forget  that  84  per- 
cent of  this  country  is  rural,  cities  of 
15.000  or  less.  We  are  penalizing  those 
engaged  in  agriculture,  our  farmers, 
like  nobody  else  in  the  world.  So  that 
is  the  situation. 

I  can  see  why  the  gentleman  might 
feel  as  he  does,  but  this  Nation,  if  ever 
in  history  it  needs  to  get  some  cash,  it 
is  now.  We  should  let  the  co-ops  do  it. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  like  to  put  this  in  a  little  better 
perspective. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  what  is 
happening  here  now  for  the  REA's  is 
something  that  the  administration  al- 
ready unilaterally  agreed  to  do  for  for- 
eign countries.  The  fact  is  that  when 
we  had  the  foreign  assistance  title  of 
the  supplemental  before  the  House 
earlier  in  the  year,  that  section  was 
stricken  on  a  very  close  vote  on  the 
House  floor.  Anybody  who  voted  to 
strike  that  foreign  aid  section  of  the 
bill  voted  against  putting  a  moratori- 
um on  the  ability  of  the  administra- 
tion to  automatically  forgive  loans  for 
foreign  countries  for  foreign  military 
loans. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  If  we  do  not 
want  this  provision  to  apply  to  REA's. 
then  the  entire  generic  idea  should 
have  been  stopped  when  we  tried  to 
stop  it  on  the  foreign  assistance  title. 
But  now  since  we  did  not  have  the  pro- 
hibition in  the  House  bill  and  since 
the  Senate  itself  was  in  favor  of  allow- 
ing the  administraiton  to  proceed  to 
allow  foreign  countries  to  write  down 
their  loans,  now  that  it  is  Open 
Sesame  in  terms  of  foreign  loans,  that 
is  already  happening.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  cannot  do  for  our  REA's 
what  the  administration  is  unilaterally 
doing  for  foreign  countries,  then  we 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board 
and  start  over.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  we  should  not  be  able 
to  do  this  for  the  REA's  if  the  admin- 
istration has  already  given  away  the 
bank  in  terms  of  foreign  countries, 
some  of  whom  were  most  certainly  not 
needy. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr.  PACKARD.  No.  1.  B4r.  Speaker, 
the  REA's  are  not  being  penalized. 
They  have  had  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate  

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  not  accusing 
the  gentleman  of  penalizing  them.  We 
just  are  not  giving  them  equal  treat- 
ment. We  give  the  same  treatment  to 
everybody  else. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  they  have  received  more  tlian 
equal  treatment.  We  do  not  have  any 
borrowing  agency  in  this  country  that 
I  am  aware  of  that  Is  coming  to  the 
Federal  Govertunent  and  asking  us  to 
waive  their  loans  and  have  the  taxpay- 
ers assume  a  sizable  portion  of  those 
loans,  particularly  when  they  are  not 
needy. 

D  1600 

Second,  these  loans— they  are 
making  the  payments  on  them  now. 
They  are  not  declaring  hardship.  I 
have  been  a  supporter  of  the  REA.  I 
was  bom  and  raised  in  rural  Idaho, 
and  understand  what  they  have  done. 
But  I  think  that  it  should  be  clarified 
that  99  percent  of  rural  America  is 
now  electrified,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  REA. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Many  farmers  are 
unable  to  pay  their  electric  bill  due  to 
the  farm  situation. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  These  that  are  re- 
questing are  paying  their  biUs. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  talking  about 
across  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Is  it  right  for  the 
Federal  Government,  the  taxpayers, 
to  assume  the  loan  obligations  of  any 
borrowing  agency— and  in  this  case  the 
REA  agencies— any  borrowing  agen- 
cies that  simply  come  and  ask  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  loan  commitments  that 
they  willingly  made  and  signed? 

Jylr.  WHITTEN.  No,  they  are  not. 
they  are  asking  to  let  them  borrow 
money  elsewhere  and  pay  the  Govern- 
ment back.  At  a  time  when  we  are  beg- 
ging Japan  and  West  Germany  to  fi- 
nance our  loans,  we  should  want  this 
cash  in  hand  to  help  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's obligations. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  debate  centers  on  foreign  policy 
at  all.  I  think  that  this  debate  is  strict- 
ly   

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Foreign  policy  is 
very  expensive. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  No  question  about 
it.  but  we  ought  not  to  exacerbate  an 
already  existing  deficit  problem. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  ought  to  give 
the  same  benefits  to  our  own  people 
that  we  give  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  One  of  the  concerns 
is  that  this  will  open  up  a  precedent 
that  will  invite  every  other  agency. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  would  be  a  good 
precedent. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
the  point  that  the  precedent  has  al- 
ready been  set.  It  was  set  by  the  ad- 
ministration this  year  when  the  ad- 
ministration decided  that  they  were 
going  to  allow  Korea  to  write  down 
their  old  hlgh-lnterest-rate  loans, 
come  in,  rewrite  those  loans,  come  in, 
because  now  the  interest  rates  that 
are  being  charged  are  at  a  lower  rate. 
That  gave  Korea  a  multimillion-dollar 
break  on  the  United  States  taxpayer. 
The  taxpayer  is  paying  that  interest. 

My  question  is,  if  we  can  do  that  for 
Korea,  why  should  we  not  do  it  for  our 
farmers  here  at  home  and  our  REA's 
here  at  home? 

Mr.  PACKARD.  The  next  question 
is.  Why  not  then  do  it  for  every 
agency  that  is  borrowing  money  and 
have  the  taxpayers  pick  up  the  cost? 
With  deficits  the  way  they  are,  it  does 
not  stand  to  reason  that  we  ought  to 
through  this  little  parliamentary  ma- 
neuver assume  a  $1.8  billion  tax 
burden  to  the  taxpayers  when  the 
need  is  not  there.  That  is  my  point. 

Ii4r.  WHTTTEN.  I  realize  that  the 
gentleman  believes  in  what  he  is 
saying,  but  I  happen  to  differ  with 
him. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bfr. 
GucKMAK).  The  question  is  on  a 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Bfississippi  [Mr.  Whttten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

SenJtte  mmendment  No.  334:  P»ce  51.  after 
line  14,  Insert: 


Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "CHILD  NUTRITION  PRO- 
GRAMS" of  title  III  of  the  provisions  made 
effective  by  section  101(a)  of  Public  Law  99- 
190  but  not  requested  through  an  official 
budget   request   transmitted   to   the   Con- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Whttrm  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  224  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 


(1)  tl67.500.000  shaU  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  State 
agencies  for  meals  served  under  child  nutri- 
tion programs  conducted  under  the  Nation- 
al School  Lunch  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1751  et  seq.) 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1771  et  seq.)  in  September  1987;  and 

(2)  $50,000  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  provide  cash  compen- 
sation to  eligible  school  districts  for  losses 
sustained  by  the  districts  as  a  result  of  the 
alteration  of  the  methodology  used  to  con- 
duct the  study  referred  to  in  section  158(a) 
of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (99  SUt. 
1594)  during  the  school  year  ending  June 
30,1983. 

MonoM  ormuEO  by  m.  whittth 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 


Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  ■CHILD  NUTRITION  PRO- 
GRAMS" of  title  III  of  the  provisions  made 
effecUve  by  section  101(a)  of  Public  Law  99- 
190  but  not  requested  through  an  official 
budget  request  transmitted  to  the  Congress, 
$167,500,000  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  State  agen- 
cies for  meals  served  under  child  nutrition 
programs  conducted  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1751  et  seq.) 
and  the  Child  NutriUon  Act  of  1966  (43 
U.S.C.  1771  et  seq.)  in  September  1987. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  226:  Page  52,  after 
line  15,  insert: 

Section  3  of  the  Saccharin  Study  and  La- 
beling Act  (21  U.S.C.  348  nt.)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "May  1,  1987"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "May  1. 1992". 

MOnON  OFFERXD  BT  m.  WHITTKM 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wUl  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHirrni  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  226  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  orphan  drug 
grants  and  contracts.  $500,000. 

Section  3  of  the  Saccharin  Study  and  La- 
beling Act  (21  n.S.C.  348  nt.)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "May  1.  1987"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "May  1.  1992." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  238:  Page  52,  after 
line  17,  insert: 

Coast  Guard 
opkrating  expenses 

(TRAMSm  OP  FUIfDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  of  "Operating 
Expenses".  $4,120,000.  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice. Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Inter- 
diction Program". 

MOTION  OPPKRED  BY  MR.  WHrTTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  numbered  336  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Coast  Ouarb 

OPERATING  expenses 

(TRANSPER  OP  PONDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
Expenses".  $4,120,000,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice. Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Inter- 
diction Program":  Provided,  That  this  provi- 
sion shall  be  effective  only  upon  validation 
of  the  transfer  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  230:  Page  52,  line 
21,  strike  out  "$55,200,000"  and  insert 
"$55,000,000.  of  which  $29,598,400.  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  unobligated 
balances  of  "Facilities  and  Equipment", 
$11,619,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Operation  and  maintenance,  Metropolitan 
Washington  airports",  $5,000,000.  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Construction,  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  airports",  and 
$8,782,600.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  unobligated  balances  of  "Payments  to 
air  carriers"  ". 

MOTION  OPPERED  BY  MR.  WRITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  230  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
"$600,000,000.  of  which  $11,619,000  shaU  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Operation  and 
maintenance.  Metropolitan  Washington  air- 
ports", and  $5,000,000  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Construction,  Metropolitan 
Washington  ain>orts"  ". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  247:  Page  60,  after 
line  26,  insert: 

POMPANO  VtACH  AIR  PARK 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  under  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  ( 1 )  to  compel 
the  City  of  Pompano  Beach.  Florida,  to  re- 
designate any  land  designated  as  nonavia- 
tion  use  land  at  the  Pompano  Beach  Air 
Park  as  of  November  1.  1966.  or  (2)  to  take 
any  action  to  revert  the  Pompano  Beach  Air 
Park. 

MOTION  OPPERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Whiiien  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  247  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  foUowlng: 

POMPANO  BEACH  AIR  PARK 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  under  this 
or  any  prior  Act  shaU  be  used  ( 1 )  to  compel 
the  City  of  Pompano  Beach,  Florida,  to  re- 
designate any  land  designated  as  nonavla- 
tion  use  land  at  the  Pompano  Beach  Air 
Park  as  of  November  1,  1966,  or  (2)  to  take 
any  action  to  revert  the  Pompano  Beach  Air 
Park. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wUl  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  256:  Page  63.  after 
line  22.  insert: 

General  Provisions 
waiver  op  pay  retention  regttlation8 

Notwithstanding  section  536.104<aK3)  of 
Title  6,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  Feder- 
al wage  employees  in  the  Tucson.  Arizona, 
wage  area  whose  pay  has  been  reduced  as  a 
result  of  a  wage  survey  conducted  during 
fiscal  year  1986  shaU  be  entitled  to  pay  re- 
tention under  5363  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  commencing  on  the  date  such  reduc- 
tion took  effect. 

CUSTOMS  PORPEITURE  PUND 
TECHNICAL  CORRECTION  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  99-STO 

Section  1152(b)  of  Public  Law  99-570  is  re- 
pealed, and  shall  be  treated  as  though  it 
bad  never  been  enacted. 

ALLOWANCES  POR  CERTAIN  GSA  PERSONNEL 

Notwithstanding  sections  5923  and  5924, 
title  5,  United  States  Code  and  any  applica- 
ble regulations,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration shall  honor  allowances  initially 
authorized,  resulting  in  eoi  aggregate 
amount  of  $27,000  payable  to  twenty-one 
General  Services  Administration  employees 
for  certain  cost  of  living  and  related  ex- 
penses during  official  foreign  duty  from  No- 
vember 1984  through  September  1985. 

MOTION  OPPERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Written  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  256  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  f  oUowing: 

CUSTOMS  PORPEITURE  PUND 
TECHNICAL  CORRECTION  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  9S-5T0 

Section  1152(b)  of  Public  Law  99-570  is  re- 
pealed, and  shall  be  treated  as  though  it 
had  never  been  enacted. 

ALLOWANCES  POR  CERTAIN  GSA  PERSONNEL 

Notwithstanding  sections  5923  and  5924. 
title  5,  United  States  Code  and  any  applica- 
ble regulations,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration shaU  honor  allowances  initiaUy 
authorized,  resulting  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $27,000  payable  to  twenty-one 
General  Services  Administration  employees 
for  certain  cost  of  living  and  related  ex- 
penses during  official  foreign  duty  from  No- 
vember 1984  through  September  1985. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  285:  Page  74,  lines 
12  and  13,  strike  out  ""FossU  energy  re- 
search and  development""  and  insfprt 
"  "Energy  conservation"  ". 

MOTION  OPPERED  BT  MR.  WHITIEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Written  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  285  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows:   . 

Senate  amendment  No.  286:  Page  74,  lines 
15  and  16,  strike  out  "  "FossU  energy  re- 
search and  development" "  and  insert 
"  "Energy  conservation"  ". 

motion  OPPERED  BY  MR.  WRITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Written  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  286  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "Emergency  prepared- 
ness". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  312:  Page  79,  line 
11,  after  "which"  insert  "$5,000,000  shall  be 
expended  from  the  Boat  Safety  Account,". 


MOTION  OPPERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Written  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  312  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
'$3,000,000  shall  be  expended  from  the  Boat 
Safety  Account,  $3,000,000  shall  be  derived 
from  'Retired  pay'." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


The  Senate  amendment  No.  S17:  Page  80. 

after  line  14,  insert: 

GRANTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  PASBBKI^ 
CORPORATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  grants  to 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion. $5,000,000  to  be  derived  from  unobU- 
gated  balances  of  redeemable  preference 
shares  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation under  the  Railroad  Revltalisatlon 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.  to  be 
available  only  for  the  rehabiUtatlon,  renew- 
al, replacement,  and  other  improvements  on 
the  line  between  Springfield  and  East 
Northfield.  Massachusetts,  and  the  line  l>e- 
tween  Brattleboro  and  Windsor,  Vermont, 
to  bring  the  most  severely  slow-ordered  seg- 
ments to  the  speeds  agreed  to  in  the  operat- 
ing agreement  between  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  and  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Corporation,  dated  February  1, 
1977,  as  amended. 

MOTION  OPPERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Bdr.  Written  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  317  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  foUowing: 

GRANTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSENGER 
CORPORATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Grants  to 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion". $5,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  unobU- 
gated  balances  of  "Redeemable  preference 
shares"  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation under  the  Railroad  RevitalizaUon 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  to  be 
available  only  for  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, renewal,  replacement,  or  other  Im- 
provements deemed  by  the  National  RaU- 
road  Passenger  Corporation  to  be  needed  to 
enable  It  to  restore  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice between  Springfield,  Massachusetts  and 
Montreal,  Canada  through  Vermont:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  agreements  entered  into  by 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion for  the  performance  of  such  Improve- 
ments shaU  provide  that  the  owners  of  any 
railroad  lines  so  improved  not  construe  the 
terms  of  any  existing  trackage  rights  agree- 
ment or  any  existing  or  future  operating 
agreement  between  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  and  the  owners  of 
any  such  railroad  lines  in  a  manner  that 
would  result  in  an  increase  In  the  rental  or 
other  payments  made  thereunder  because 
of  the  expenditures  made  under  this  appro- 
priation: Provided  further.  That  any  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  for  the  performance 
of  such  improvements  shall  provide  that  the 
owners  of  any  railroad  lines  so  improved  not 
seek  to  include  the  value  of  any  expendi- 
tures made  under  this  appropriation  In  the 
transfer  price  of  any  of  the  lines  so  Im- 
proved Provided  further.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  shaU 
hereafter  seek  immediate  and  appropriate 
legal  remedies  to  enforce  its  contractual 
rights  whenever  track  maintenance  on  any 
route  over  which  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  operates  becomes  inad- 
equate or  otherwise  falls  below  the  contrac- 
tual standard. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  319:  Pace  81.  after 
line  7.  Insert: 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Natiokal  Thamsfoktatiom  Satrt  Boars 

(IHCLUDIXG  THANSm  OF  ITTIfDS) 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $325,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  unobligated 
balances  of  "Payments  to  air  carriers": 

Monoif  orratKD  bt  mh.  whtttsr 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Wrtttkii  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  319  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

RELATED  AOE3ICIES 
Natiomal  Transportation  Satr-t  Boars 

(TRANSnR  op  PUNOS) 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $165,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  unobligated 
balances  of  "Payments  to  air  carriers": 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  381:  Page  104.  line 
22,  strike  out  all  after  "Operations",  down 
to  and  Including  "airports"  in  line  24  and 
insert  "$38,613,600". 

MOTION  OPPERKS  BY  MR.  WHITTKN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mx.  Whittcn  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  381  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  insert  the  following: 
"$46,000,000.  of  which  $5,000,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Retired  pay":  Pro- 
vided, That,  notwithstanding  Sec.  1511  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  such 
funds  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed:". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Setukte  amendment  No.  387:  Page  106. 
after  line  7,  insert: 

related  agencies 
National  Transportation  Sapbty  Boars 

(transper  op  punosi 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $330,000  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  "Payments  to  air  carriers": 


MOTION  OPPKRKB  BY  MR.  WRITTSN 

Mr.  WHrrTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Written  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  387  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

National  Transportation  Sapety  Boars 

(TRANSPER  op  PUNBSl 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $150,000.  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  "Payments  to  air  carriers": 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  410:  Page  117. 
strike  out  lines  4  to  10,  and  insert: 

Health  Resources  and  Services 

Abministration 
Health  Resources  and  Services 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health  re- 
sources and  services",  $30,000,000.  to  remain 
available  through  September  30.  1988. 

motion  OPFERZD  by  MR.  WHITTEM 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  410  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

Health  Resources  ans  Services 

asministration 
Health  Resources  and  Services 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health  re- 
sources and  services",  for  cjurying  out  the 
activities  authorized  by  H.R.  558,  the  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act, 
as  provided  for  In  House  Report  100-174, 
$46,000,000  to  remain  available  through 
September  30.  1988. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  411:  Page  117. 
strike  out  lines  1 1  to  19,  and  insert: 

Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
asministration 

Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  ans  Mental  Health 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Alcohol, 
drug  abuse  and  mental  health".  $75,000,000, 
to  remain  available  through  September  30, 
1988. 

MOTION  OFPEREB  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 


Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  411  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 

Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Alcohol, 
drug  abuse  and  mental  health",  for  carrying 
out  the  activities  authorized  by  H.R.  558. 
the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act,  as  provided  for  in  House  Report 
100-174,  $50,700,000  to  remain  avaiUble 
through  Septemt>er  30,  1988. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  412:  Page  117, 
strike  out  all  after  line  19  over  to  and  in- 
cluding line  3  on  page  118,  and  insert: 

Family  Support  Administration 

Oppice  op  Community  Services 

Community  Services  Block  Grant 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Conununl- 

ty    services    block    grant".    $20,000,000.    to 

remain    available    through    September    30. 

1988. 

motion  OFTERED  by  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  412  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

Family  Support  Administration 

Office  of  Community  Services 

Community  Services  Block  Grant 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty services  block  grant",  for  carrying  out  the 
activities  authorized  by  H.R.  558.  the  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act, 
as  provided  for  in  House  Report  100-174, 
$36,800,000  to  remain  available  through 
September  30.  1988. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  413:  Page  US, 
after  line  3,  insert: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 
special  programs 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Special 
Programs",  $2,500,000,  to  remain  available 
through  September  30,  1988. 

vocational  and  adult  education 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Vocational 
and  Adult  Education".  $10,000,000.  to 
remain  available  through  September  30, 
1988. 

motion  offered  by  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 


The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Whtttbr  moves  that  the  House  recede 

from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  413  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Special 
programs",  for  carrying  out  the  activities 
authorized  by  H.R.  558,  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  House  Report  100-174, 
$4,600,000  to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30. 1988. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Vocational 
and  adult  education",  for  carrying  out  the 
activities  authorized  by  H.R.  558,  the  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act, 
as  provided  for  in  House  Report  100-174. 
$6,900,000  to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  415:  Page  118. 
after  line  8,  insert: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE 

(a)  TRANSITIONAL  AND  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING 

DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM.— For  an  addition- 
al amount  for  the  transitional  and  support- 
ive housing  demonstration  program  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  pursuant  to  section 
101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or  Public  Law 
99-591,  and  other  applicable  authority, 
$80,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

(b)  Section  8  EIxisting  Housing.— The 
budget  authority  available  under  section 
5(c)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of 
1937  for  assistance  under  section  8(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  is  increased  by  $50,000,000  to  be 
used  only  to  assist  homeless  families  with 
children. 

(c)  Section  8  Assistance  for  Single  Room 
Occupancy  Dwellings.— The  budget  au- 
thority available  under  section  5(c)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  as- 
sistance under  section  8(e)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
increased  by  $40,000,000  to  be  used  only  to 
assist  homeless  individuals. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
Veterans'  Domiciliary  Care  and  Care  for 

Veterans  With  Chronic  Mental  Illness 

Disabilities 

(transfer  of  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
Care",  $20,000,000,  to  remain  available 
through  September  30,  1988,  of  which 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  for  converting 
to  domiciliary-care  beds  underutilized  space 
located  in  facilities  (in  urban  areas  in  which 
there  are  significant  numbers  of  homeless 
veterans)  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  for  fur- 
nishing domiciliary  care  in  such  beds  to  eli- 
gible veterans,  primarily  homeless  veterans, 
who  are  in  need  of  such  care,  and  of  which 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available,  notwithstand- 
ing section  2(c)  of  Public  Law  100-6,  for  fur- 


nishing care  under  section  620C  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  homeless  veterans 
who  have  a  chronic  mental  illness  disability: 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  $500,000  of 
the  amount  available  in  connection  with 
furnishing  care  under  such  section  620C 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring 
the  furnishing  of  such  care  and.  in  further- 
ance of  such  purpose,  to  maintain  an  addi- 
tional 10  full-time-employee  equivalents: 
Providied  further.  That  nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  result  in  the  diminution  of  the 
conversion  of  hospital-care  beds  to  nursing- 
home-care  beds  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

department  op  commercte 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 

OPERATIONS,  RFSEARCH,  AND  FACILITIES 
(DEFERRAL) 

The  sum  of  $27,500,000  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law 
99-591  for  commercialization  of  the  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  system  is  hereby  de- 
ferred for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

MOTION  OPPERES  BY  MR.  VkTHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  415  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Department  op  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 


(gency  shelter  grants  program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  emer- 
gency shelter  grants  program  cauTled  out  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment as  authorized  In  the  Homeless 
Housing  Act  of  1986  under  section  101(g)  of 
Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591. 
subject  to  the  requirements  for  such  pro- 
gram in  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless 
Assistance  Act  (H.R.  558),  as  provided  for  in 
House  Report  100-174,  $50,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SUPPORTIVE  housing  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  transi- 
tional housing  demonstration  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  as  authorized  In  the 
Homeless  Housing  Act  of  1986  under  section 
101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law 
99-591.  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
supportive  housing  demonstration  program 
in  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  As- 
sistance Act  (H.R.  558),  as  provided  for  in 
House  Report  100-174,  $80,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FACILITIES  TO 
ASSIST  THE  HOMELESS 

For  grants  for  supplemental  assistance  for 
facilities  to  assist  the  homeless  pursuant  to 
the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act  (H.R.  558),  as  provided  for  in 
House  Report  100-174.  $15,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SECTION  8  ASSISTANCE  FOR  SINGLE  ROOM 
OCCUPANCY  DWELLINGS 

The  budget  authority  available  under  sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  for  assistance  under  section  8(e)(2) 
of  such  Act  is  increased  by  $35,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  such  amount  of  budget  authority  is  to 


be  used  only  to  assist  bomeleas  individuals 
punniant  to  section  441  of  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Aasistanoe  Act  (HJL 
558),  as  provided  for  In  Houae  Report  100- 
174. 

Federal  Emercxnct  Mamaumi— i  Aobtct 

EMERGENCY  POOD  AND  SHELTER  PROOBAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  program",  aa  author- 
ized by  section  lOKg)  of  Public  Law  99-500 
and  PubUc  Law  99-591.  and  HJL  558.  the 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeleaa  Assistance 
Act.  as  provided  for  in  House  Report  100- 
174.  $10,000,000. 

Veterans  Asmtnistratiom 
medical  care 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
care".  $20,000,000,  to  ramaln  available 
through  September  30,  1988,  of  which 
$15,000,000  shall  be  available  for  converting 
to  domiciliary-care  beds  underutllixed  space 
located  In  facilities  (in  urban  areas  in  which 
there  are  significant  numbers  of  homeless 
veterans)  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  for  fur- 
nishing domiciliary  care  in  such  beds  to  eli- 
gible veterans,  primarily  homeless  veterans, 
who  are  in  need  of  such  care,  and  of  which 
$5,000,000  shaU  be  available,  notwithstand- 
ing section  2(c)  of  Public  Law  100-6,  for  fur- 
nishing care  under  section  620C  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  homeless  veterans 
who  have  a  chronic  mental  illness  disability: 
Provided.  That  not  more  than  $500,000  of 
the  amount  available  in  cotmecUon  with 
furnishing  care  under  such  section  620C 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring 
the  furnishing  of  such  care  and,  in  further- 
ance of  such  purpose,  to  maintain  an  addi- 
tional 10  full-time-employee  equivalents: 
Provided  further,  That  nothing  In  this  para- 
graph shall  result  in  the  diminution  of  the 
conversion  of  hospital-care  beds  to  nursing- 
home-care  beds  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  416:  Page  119, 
strike  out  lines  1  to  4  and  insert: 

Sec.  503.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  available  to  administer  drug  tests 
under  Executive  Order  Numbered  12564, 
untU  and  unless— 

(a)  The  Director  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Policy 
Office  has  certified  in  writing  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  other  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress,  the  following: 

( 1 )  That  any  executive  branch  department 
or  agency  proposing  drug  testing  has  estab- 
lished a  plan  in  accordance  with  Ebcecutlve 
Order  Numbered  12564: 

(2)  That  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (HHS)  has  certified  or 
given  pre-certification  approval  to  a  labora- 
tory facility  or  facilities  which  comply  with 
applicable  State  licensure  requirements  and 
meet  the  HHS  Scientific  and  Technical 
Guidelines  for  Drug  Testing  Programs, 
dated  February  13,  1987,  or  as  subsequently 
amended  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services; 

(3)  That  each  agency  or  department  head 
has  promulgated  guidelines  and  procedures 
for  the  agency  or  department's  drug  testing 
program  that  satisfy  any  rehabilitation  re- 
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,  for  that  ascncy  or  department  by 
prcdudtac  the  rsmovml  of  an  employee 
baaed  eolely  upon  a  flrat  oonflnned  positive 
teat  result  from  an  agency-  or  department- 
adUiBMered  druc  teat,  unless  such  re- 
Moval  praaotes  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
dns  to  ecradous  or  aoravatlnc  facts  or  dr- 
I  or  because  tte  employee  holds  a 
I  bivoivlnc  law  enforocnent.  national 
seeuxtty.  the  protection  of  life  or  property, 
or  pubUe  health  or  safety. 

a»  The  DIreetor  of  the  E>nis  Abuse  Policy 
Ottlee  has  submitted  to  the  Consreas  a  de- 
taOed  analysis,  by  acency  and  at  the  time 
eadi  aseney's  plan  is  certified  by  the  Oirec- 
tor  punaaoft  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
vt  the  positions  deaifnat^irt  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion Ka)  <rf  Kxecutlve  Order  Numbered 
13564  to  be  tested  for  lllecal  drug  use.  and 
the  general  process  (unannounced  test 
dates,  random  test  scheduling,  random  sam- 
Irtlng.  etc)  by  which  urinalysis  testing  based 
upon  other  than  a  reasonable  suspicion. 
Mlow-up  to  rehabOitation  or  treatment,  or 
■cddsnt  or  unsafe  practice  will  be  undertak- 
en. 

(c>  The  Direct<w  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  has  submitted  In 
writing  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tioos  of  the  House  and  Senate,  a  detailed 
statement  for  each  agency  and  department 
at  the  time  of  their  plan  certification  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  of  the 
eoats  of  that  agency  or  department  imple- 
iiw«»«m  all  requirements  of  Executive 
Order  Numbered  125«4. 

(b)  An  ezaeutive  branch  agency  or  depart- 
ment with  a  drug  testing  program  in  exist- 
ence before  the  issuance  of  Executive  Order 
Numbered  12S64  is  exempt  from  this  section 
untfl  that  program  is  brought  Into  conform- 
ity with  Kxeeotlve  Order  Numbered  125«4. 

(e)  The  ptwvisionB  of  this  section  shall 
expire  on  May  1. 1M9. 


mtmom  omaD  bt  m.  whtrxr 

BCr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
A  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whrtbi  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  416  conctir  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted.  Insert  the 
foUowlng: 

Sac.  603.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sectkm  (b)  or  (c).  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  made  available  by  this  Act,  or  any 
other  Act.  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year. 
shaU  be  available  to  administer  or  Imple- 
HCDt  any  drag  teatlng  punuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  Numbered  US64  (dated  Septem- 
ber IS.  1M6).  or  any  subsequent  order, 
unless  and  until— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  certifies  In  writing  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentattves  and  the  Senate,  and  other  ap- 
propriate eonmlttees  of  the  Congress, 
that— 

<i)  each  acency  tias  developed  a  plan  for 
aehicvtng  a  drug-free  workplace  In  accord- 
aooe  with  Executive  Order  Numbered  12564 
and  appUcahle  provisioDS  of  law  (including 
applicable  provisions  of  this  section); 

(U)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Oeivitjes.  in  addition  to  the  scientific  and 
technlfal  guldeUnes  dated  February  13, 
1687.  and  any  subaequcnt  amendments 
thereto,  has.  in  aeoordanoe  with  paragraph 
(3),  published  mandatory  guidelines  which— 


(1)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
all  aspects  of  laboratory  drug  testing  and 
laboratory  procedures  to  be  applied  in  car- 
rying out  Executive  Order  Numliered  12564. 
including  standards  which  require  the  use 
of  the  best  available  technolocy  for  ensur- 
ing the  full  reliability  and  accuracy  of  drug 
tests  and  strict  proeedures  govefnlng  the 
chain  of  custody  of  specimens  collected  for 
drug  testing; 

(H)  specify  the  drugs  for  which  Federal 
employees  may  be  tested;  and 

(m)  establish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  laborato- 
ries and  criteria  for  certification  and  revoca- 
tion of  certification  of  laboratories  to  per- 
form drug  testing  in  carrying  out  Executive 
Order  Numbered  12S64;  and 

(Ul)  aU  agency  drug-testing  programs  and 
plans  established  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  Numbered  12664  comply  with  applica- 
ble provisions  of  law,  including  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(29  VS.C.  701  et  seq.),  tiUe  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  the  mandatory  g\iidelines 
under  clause  (ii); 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  submitted  to  the  Congress,  in 
writing,  a  detailed,  agency-by-agency  analy- 
sis relating  to— 

(i)  the  criteria  and  procedures  to  be  ap- 
plied in  designating  employees  or  [Msitions 
for  drug  testing.  Including  the  Justification 
for  such  criteria  and  procedures; 

(11)  the  position  titles  designated  for 
random  drug  testing;  and 

(ill)  the  nature,  frequency,  and  type  of 
drug  testing  proposed  to  be  instituted;  and 

(C)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  submitted  in  writing 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  a 
detailed,  agency-by-agency  analysis  (ss  of 
the  time  of  certification  under  subpara- 
graph (A))  of  the  anticipated  annual  costs 
associated  with  carrying  out  Executive 
Order  Numbered  12564  and  all  other  re- 
quirements under  ttiia  section  during  the  5- 
year  period  l>eginnlng  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  Notwittutanding  subsection  (g),  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"agency" means— 

(A)  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President; 

(B)  an  Executive  department  under  sec- 
Uon  101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(C)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

(D)  the  General  Services  Administration; 

(E)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration; 

(P)  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management: 
(G)  the  Small  Business  Administration: 
(H)     the      United     States     Information 
Agency:  and 

(I)  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  the 
Department  of  Transportation  or  any  other 
entity  (or  component  thereof)  covered  by 
subsection  (b). 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the 
mandatory  guidelines  to  be  published  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (aXlKAKil)  shall  be  pub- 
lished and  made  effective  exclusively  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  tills  paragraph. 
Notice  of  the  mandatory  guidelines  pro- 
{>osed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  interested  persons 
shall  be  given  not  less  than  60  days  to 
suttmit  written  comments  on  the  proposed 
mandatory  guidelines.  Following  review  and 
consideration  of  written  comments,  final 
mandatory  guideUnes  shall  be  published  in 


the  Federal  Register  and  shall  become  ef- 
fective upon  publication. 

(bXl)  Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  shall  limit 
or  otherwise  affect  the  availability  of  fundi 
for  drug  testing  by— 

(A)  the  Department  of  Transportation; 

(B)  Department  of  Energy,  for  employees 
specifically  involved  in  the  handling  of  nu- 
clear weapons  or  nuclear  materials; 

(C>  any  agency  with  an  agency-wide  drug- 
testing  program  in  existence  as  of  Septem- 
ber IS.  1986:  or 

(D)  any  component  of  an  agency  if  such 
component  had  a  drug-testing  program  in 
existence  as  of  September  15.  1986. 

(2)  The  Departments  of  Transportation 
and  Energy  and  any  agency  or  component 
thereof  with  a  drug-testing  program  in  ex- 
istence as  of  September  15,  1986— 

(A)  shall  be  brought  into  full  compliance 
with  Executive  Order  Numbered  12564  no 
later  than  the  end  of  the  S-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act;  and 

(B)  shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  tiiat  their  respective  drug- 
testing  programs  or  plans  are  brought  into 
full  compliance  with  the  mandatory  guide- 
lines published  under  subsection 
(aKlKAKli)  no  later  than  90  days  after  such 
mandatory  guidelines  take  effect,  except 
tliat  any  Judicial  challenge  that  affects  such 
guidelines  should  not  affect  drug-testing 
programs  or  plans  subject  to  this  para- 
graph. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  an  agency  (or  component 
thereof)  other  than  an  agency  as  defined  by 
subsection  (aK2)  or  an  agency  (or  compo- 
nent thereof)  covered  by  subsection  (b). 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act,  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  shall  be  available 
to  administer  or  Implement  any  drug  testing 
pursuant  to  E^xecutive  Order  Numbered 
12564.  or  any  sulxequent  order,  unless  and 
until— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  provides  written  certification  with 
respect  to  that  agency  (or  component)  in  ac- 
cordance with  clauses  (1)  and  (Hi)  of  subsec- 
tion (aK  IK  A); 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  submitted  a  written,  detailed 
analysis  with  respect  to  that  agency  (or 
component)  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(aK  1KB):  and 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  submitted  a  written, 
detailed  analysis  with  respect  to  that  agency 
(or  component)  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (aKlKC). 

(d)  Any  Federal  employee  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  drug  test  under  any  program  or 
plan  shall,  upon  written  request,  liave 
access  to— 

(1)  any  records  relating  to  such  employ- 
ee's drug  test;  and 

(2)  any  records  relating  to  the  results  of 
any  relevant  certification,  review,  or  revoca- 
tion-of-certificatlon  proceedings,  as  referred 
to  in  subsection  (aKlKAKllKIII). 

(e)  The  results  of  a  drug  test  of  a  Federal 
employee  may  not  be  disclosed  without  the 
prior  written  consent  of  such  employee, 
unless  the  disclosure  would  be— 

(1)  to  the  employee's  medical  review  offi- 
cial (as  defined  in  the  scientific  and  tectuii- 
cal  guidelines  referred  to  in  subsection 
(aKlKAKil)); 

(2)  to  the  administrator  of  any  Employee 
Assistance  Program  In  which  the  employee 
is  receiving  counseling  or  treatment  or  is 
otherwise  participating; 


(3)  to  any  supervisory  or  management  of- 
ficial within  the  employee's  agency  having 
authority  to  take  the  adverse  personnel 
action  against  such  employee;  or 

(4)  pursuant  to  the  order  of  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  where  required  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  defend 
against  any  ctiallenge  against  any  adverse 
personnel  action. 

(f)  Each  agency  covered  by  Executive 
Order  Numbered  12564  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and 
other  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, an  annual  re[>ort  relating  to  drug-test- 
ing activities  conducted  by  such  agency  pur- 
suant to  such  executive  order.  Each  such 
annual  report  shall  l>e  submitted  at  the  time 
of  the  President's  budget  submission  to  the 
Congress  under  section  1105(a)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"agency"  and  "Employee  Assistance  Pro- 
gram" each  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  under  section  7(b)  of  Executive  Order 
Numbered  12564.  as  in  effect  on  Septeml>er 
15.  1986. 

PRDTRKNTIAI.  If  OTIOII  OPmiKD  BT  MR.  BAKTOH 
or  TKXAS 

Bfr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi>ore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bakton  of  Texas  moves  that  the 
House  recede  and  concur  in  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  416. 

The  SP'EAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitteh]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]  will  be  re<x>g- 
nized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
my  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoter]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Barton]. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith]  yielded  the  gentleman  as  much 
time  as  he  may  consume,  not  the  30 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Glickman).  The  gentleman  is  correct 
and  the  Chair  (»rrected  himself. 
The  gentleman  was  yielded  as  much 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  two  different  amendments  that 
we  will  be  debating  in  the  next  30  min- 
utes or  so  evolve  around  drug  testing 
of  the  Federal  work  force. 

On  September  15,  1986  President 
Reagan  issued  Executive  Order  12564 
which  put  into  motion  mandatory 
drug  testing  of  Federal  employees  in 
sensitive  positions.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 1.1  million  Federal  employees 
that  may  be  subject  to  some  sort  of 
Federal  drug  testing. 


After  that  Executive  order  was 
issued  and  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  was  considered  during 
April,  an  amendment  was  offered  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  that 
said  no  funds  may  be  expended  to  im- 
plement any  part  of  that  Presidential 
Executive  order.  That  amendment  was 
passed  on  a  rollcall  vote.  It  went  to 
conference,  and  we  have  now  come 
back  from  the  conference  and  there 
are  two  amendments  as  to  how  to  go 
about  this  drug  testing. 

In  a  little  bit  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoteh]  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  have  a  very  rigid,  all-in- 
clusive set  of  guidelines  for  drug  test- 
ing. I  would  like  to  offer  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that  at  the  appropriate  time 
an  amendment  which  basically  takes 
the  Senate  position  on  drug  testing. 

The  Senate  position  on  drug  testing 
is  as  follows:  There  has  to  t>e  a  very 
explicit  set  of  guidelines.  The  Director 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  Policy  Office  in  the 
White  House  will  have  to  certify  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
to  the  appropriate  committee  in  the 
other  body  that  there  is  in  fact  a  drug 
testing  program  and  that  it  meets  all 
of  the  guidelines  that  were  established 
In  accordance  with  the  Executive 
order,  that  the  laboratory  facilities  are 
up  to  standard  and  comply  with  all  of 
the  applicable  State  license  require- 
ments, and  meet  all  of  the  scientific 
and  technical  guidelines  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices issued  on  February  13,  and  that 
the  due  process  provisions  are  com- 
plied with  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will 
have  to  submit  in  writing  again  to  the 
Appropriation  Committees  in  the 
House  and  Senate  a  detailed  statement 
as  to  how  much  the  plan  will  cost,  and 
again  that  it  meets  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Presidential  Executive 
order. 

So  we  have  a  drug  testing  provision 
that  has  passed  in  the  other  body.  It 
meets  all  of  the  relevant  criteria,  ail  of 
the  concerns  that  were  raised  in  the 
House  back  in  April,  that  is  as  to  the 
constitutionality,  the  cost,  the  accura- 
cy, the  due  process,  the  fact  that  we 
need  to  wait  a  little  bit  longer  until 
some  of  these  provisions  were  in  fact  a 
little  bit  more  understood,  and  there 
had  been  some  court  cases  to  decide 
whether  it  was  constitutional.  So  I 
think  it  is  a  very  adequate  provision. 

The  alternative  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoter]  is  going 
to  offer  in  a  minute  on  the  surface  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  legitimate  and  a 
very  worthwhile  drug  testing  proce- 
dure. But  in  fact,  if  this  body  adopts 
what  I  call  his  amendment,  we  will 
never  have  drug  testing  because  it  re- 
quires that  every  agency  submit  their 
program  and  that  every  agency  b<ts  to 
have  their  program  certified  before 
any  program  can  be  implemented, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  agen- 


cies that  already  had  protmns  in  ex- 
istence on  September  IS,  and  some 
programs  in  the  Department  of  Ttana- 
portation. 

However,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
law  that  it  is  my  understanding  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  allow 
for  Judicial  review,  and  if  one  Federal 
judge  anywhere  in  the  country  issueg 
an  injunction  stopping  one  of  the  pro- 
grams, then  you  can  stop  all  of  the 
programs,  and  it  could  take  as  long  as 
10  years  to  ever  get  the  drug  testing 
program  off  the  ground. 

I  think  this  Senate  version  of  the 
drug  testing  program  is  much  prefera- 
ble. It  satisfies  all  of  the  due  process 
requirements.  It  does  not  last  forever. 
It  is  only  applicable  until  May  1,  1989. 
and  it  meets  every  relevant  concern 
that  was  raised  in  the  Hotise  back  in 
April.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yldd  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  because  I 
think  for  a  lot  of  us  on  the  floor  who 
are  dealing  in  this  area  of  amend- 
ments in  disagreement  it  Just  gets  a 
little  confusing.  I  am  trying  to  figure 
out  where  we  stand. 

If  a  Member  wants  to  vote  for  %. 
tough  drug  testing  program,  which 
one  of  these  two  approaches  does  he 
vote  for? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  The  amepd- 
ment  that  I  will  offer,  if  the  Hoyer 
amendment  is  defeated,  is  a  tougher 
drug  testing  program. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  the  amendment 
the  gentleman  is  offering  is  an  amend- 
ment that  has  been  previously  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Tes.  that  is 
correct.       

Mr.  WALKER.  The  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  where  did  that 
amendment  come  from?  Was  that 
amendment  passed  by  the  House  or 
was  it  passed  by  the  Senate  at  any 
point? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  It  was  not 
passed  by  either  body.  It  has  been  de- 
veloped, it  is  my  understanding,  in 
conjunction  with  some  negotiations 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Hoyer]  has  been  involved  with 
with  a  number  of  people,  including 
some  members  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But,  in  other  words, 
it  never  passed  this  House  or  it  never 
passed  the  Senate,  and  the  only  thing 
that  we  will  have  on  the  floor  that  has 
actually  passed  one  of  the  two  bodies 
is  the  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
will  be  offering? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  what  the  gentle- 
man is  telling  the  body  is  that  the 
amendment     that     has     passed     the 
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Is  In  fact  then  a  tougher  ap- 
than  that  which  has  been  evi- 
dently worked  out  here  through  a 
I  of  back  door  or  back  room  meet- 
and  then  brought  to  the  floor,  is 
fhatccvrect? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  would  not 
dmraetate  It  as  ba^door  meetlnga, 
but  certainly  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment has  not  seen  the  light  of  day  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repreaentii- 
tivea. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  thing  I  am 
trying  to  figure  out  is  how  we  get  real 
drag  testing,  or  whether  we  end  up 
with  kind  of  counterfeit  drug  testing. 
It  does  not  help  to  have  a  drug  testing 
program  that  Is  never  implemented, 
that  has  a  lot  of  things  on  paper  but 
never  ends  up  being  implonented.  As  I 
understand  what  we  have  got  is  a  kind 
of  counterfeit  dnig  testing  program 
that  looks  awfully  good,  the  paper 
that  comes  across  the  counter  looks 
SDOd.  except  that  it  is  not  real,  and 
what  the  gentlenan  seems  to  be  siig- 
gf  ting  to  me  is  that  he  does  in  fact 
have  a  real  drug  testing  program  that 
has  already  passed  the  U.S.  Senate. 
and  that  he  is  bringing  back  to  the 
floor  for  our  conskleratlcHi.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  The  drug 
tosthig  proviaknis  that  passed  in  the 
other  body  meet  every  relevant  con- 
cern raised  in  this  body  back  during 
the  floor  debate  that  we  had  in  April 
when  we  debated  the  original  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyerl.  He  is  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  speak  on  his  amend- 
ment and  I  do  not  want  to  preclude 
hlB  from  defending  it  before  Uiis 
body. 

But  my  interpretation  of  his  amend- 
moit,  (Mne  Member's  interpretation  at 
leaat,  is  that  if  his  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  is  quite  c(»weivable  that 
there  would  never  be  drug  testing  of 
any  Federal  onidoyee  from  this  day 
forward. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, we  would  have  to  defeat  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Maryland  in  order  to  get  to  the  real 
drug  twitlng  program  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  Is  offering,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  That  la  cot- 
rect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myadf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  briefly  in  opposi- 
tkm.  and  thai  I  wUl  make  a  request. 

I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  the  re- 
mark* made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
lyhranta  as  to  the  real  testing  amend- 
mmt  as  opposed  to  the  counterfeit 
amendmoit.  That  language  I  do  not 
think  bears  any  relationship  to  what 
we  an  rnn^rtfring.  but  neverthdeas 
let  me  explain  what  has  h^>pened. 


On  the  floor  of  this  House,  some 
240-plu8  Monbers  voting,  we  voted  in 
this  supplemental  bill  to  preclude  the 
administration  from  pursuing  any 
drug  testing,  and  the  debate  centered 
on  the  question  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  be  involved  in  adopting  pro- 
cedures to  effect  such  dnig  testing 
which  protected  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployees being  tested.  I  mentioned  in 
debate  that  they  ought  to  have  input 
into  the  procedures,  that  they  ought 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  know  what 
they  were  being  tested  for,  that  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  ensure  them- 
selves of  privacy.  I  might  say  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw], 
when  we  considered  his  amendment 
which  dealt  with  a  small  segment  of 
Federal  employees  in  the  State  De- 
partment, indicated  in  debate  that  he 
would  be  against  any  amendment 
which  did  not  provide  for  the  privacy 
of  the  employees. 

I  indicated  further  that  we  needed 
to  provide  for  the  integrity  and  credi- 
bility of  the  testing  organisations,  the 
labs,  the  process.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Senate  language  attempted  to  do 
that. 

We  have  not  passed  an  authorizing 
bill  so  that  protection  will  be  included 
within  the  ambit  of  this  supplemental 
appropriation  bill. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Members,  contrary  again  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vukia.  there  was  no  backdoor  meeting, 
there  were  no  smoke-filled  room  meet- 
ings. In  fact,  most  of  the  meetings 
that  occurred  occurred  at  the  request 
of  the  administration;  namely,  Mr. 
Miller  of  OMB.  And  those  meetings 
were  requested  by  the  atkninistration 
to  try  to  work  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House,  again  over  240 
people  sustaining  the  House  language 
to  preclude  testing  untfl  authorizing 
legislation  or  parameters  were  set  for 
such  testing,  and  the  Senate  language 
which  set  some  parameters.  Those 
meetings  occurred.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  were  at  least  two  major  meetings 
and  some  smaller  meetings. 

Those  meetings  were  attended  by  a 
number  of  people  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Treasury  and  Postal 
Service  and  myself,  and  the  language 
that  is  now  included  in  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriatitMi  bill  conference 
report  is  the  language  that  was  agreed 
to  ultimately  by  all  the  negotiators,  all 
of  the  negotiators,  and  let  me  stress 
that. 

So  that  I  do  not  misrepresent  the 
position  of  anybody.  Director  Miller  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Bucteet.  who  was  the  point  person  for 
the  administratitMi  in  these  negotia- 
tions, did  seek  to  have  report  language 
which  related  to  court  review.  Ulti- 
mately I  wiU  teU  my  colleagues  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  from 
mine  in  the  Hfnatr  it  was  suggested 
that  that  language  would  not  accom- 


plish anything,  and  would  imply  that 
the  courts  would  consider  frivolous 
suits.  So  that  language  was  omitted 
from  the  report  language,  not  the  bill 
language.  The  bill  language  is  as 
agreed  by  everybody  on  both  commit- 
tees, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  so  this 
is  a  bipartisan  conference  agreement, 
no  objection  to  the  langiuge. 

It  does  not  preclude  Judicial  review, 
and  in  point  of  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
could  not  legally  preclude  Judicial 
review.  In  point  of  fact,  I  think  that 
was  generally  agreed  to  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Justice  Department 
and  others  from  the  administration. 

However,  it  does  not  require  Judicial 
review.  In  point  of  fact,  as  some  of  my 
colleagues  may  have  read,  it  was  the 
Justice  Department's  perception  that 
this  Member  backed  down  on  demand- 
ing that  the  testing  be  conducted  pur- 
suant to  regvQations,  pursuant  to  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act. 
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In  point  of  fact,  I  did  not  back  down. 
I  acceded  to  the  administration's  sug- 
gestion that  the  testing  go  forward 
under  guidelines.  We  call  them  manda- 
tory guidelines  to  make  siu%  that  ev- 
erybody understands  that  they  are  to 
l>e  followed.  They  are  not  directory, 
they  are  not  suggestive,  they  are  man- 
datory guidelines,  again,  to  protect 
those  rights  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  talked  and  which  were 
discussed  diiring  the  course  of  debate 
in  the  House  on  this  initial  passage  of 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  on 
which  this  language  was  added. 

As  a  result  of  going  from  regulations 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  and  as  a  result  of  specifically  ex- 
empting this  drug  testing  procedure 
from  that  act  saying  that  it  was  gov- 
erned by  this  act.  the  mandatory 
guidelines  langiuige,  we  acceded  to  the 
administration's  request  that  we  not 
try  to  procedurally  undermine  drug 
testing.  I  agreed  on  that. 

Why  did  I  agree  on  it?  I  believe,  and 
I  do  not  believe  I  represent  perhaps 
the  majority  opinion  on  this  floor,  but 
I  believe  that  random  mandatory  drug 
testing  of  employees  without  cause  is 
unconstitutional:  but  that  view  Is  not 
prevailing,  I  understand  that. 

So  what  we  have  done  in  the  Seiutte 
and  in  the  House,  notwithstaiKUng  the 
fact  that,  of  course,  it  has  not  passed 
the  House  floor  nor  has  It  passed  to 
the  Senate  floor  and  to  that  extent  it 
is  like  every  amendment  that  we  have 
adopted  today,  every  amendment  that 
we  have  adopted  today  on  this  supple- 
mental appropriation,  as  clearly  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  knows 
well.  It  does  not  preclude  Judicial 
review,  that  Is  correct.  We  could  not 
do  that.  But  let  me  say  this:  It  was 
agreed  that  we  could  not  do  it.  So  that 
the  language  proposed  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  subjects  this   proce- 


dure to  no  more  Judicial  review  than 
with  the  Senate  language  initially. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Peruisylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  certain  I  do 
agree  that  it  is  Just  like  every  other 
amendment  that  we  have  passed.  In 
the  case  of  what  we  are  talking  about, 
that  is  the  amendment  language  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  intends  to 
offer,  has  in  fact  in  the  form  that  he 
will  offer  it  passed  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
that  is  Indeed  different  from  things 
which  are  worked  out  that  had  passed 
nowhere  prior  to  the  consideration. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's observations  with  respect  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment  because 
his  amendment  essentially  Is  to  concur 
with  the  Senate  position. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOYER.  My  point  was  every 
amendment  we  have  adopted  today  Is 
amendment  language  which  comes  out 
of  the  conference  that  is  in  technical 
disagreement,  comes  to  the  floor, 
having  been  created  by.  if  you  will,  a 
compromise  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  positions. 

That  is  what  I  am  implying.  I  think 
that  is  correct. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  on  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOYER.  To  that  extent  there  is 
no  difference  than  any  other  proce- 
dure where  we  tried  to  reach  compro- 
mise between  the  two  bodies. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in 
time— and  I  will  be  speaking  further 
later  on  this— but  I  would  ask  that  the 
question  be  divided. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Glickman).  Is  the  gentleman  making 
the  motion  that  the  House  recede 

Mr.  HOYER.  No.  I  make  a  demand 
to  divide  the  question,  that  Is,  between 
receding  and  concurring. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  416? 

The  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  Senate  amendment  No.  416. 

*?0T10N  OPFERED  BY  MR.  HOYER 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HoYER  moves  that  the  House  concur 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 416  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  503.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c),  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  made  available  by  this  Act,  or  any 
other  Act,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year, 
shall  be  available  to  administer  or  imple- 
ment any  drug  testing  pursuant  to  Execu- 


tive Order  Numbered  12564  (dated  Septem- 
ber 15,  1986),  or  any  subsequent  order, 
unless  and  until— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  certifies  In  writting  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Apppropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  smd  the  Senate,  and  other 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress, 
that— 

(i)  each  agency  has  developed  a  plan  for 
achieving  a  drug-free  workplace  in  accord- 
ance with  Executive  Order  Numbered  12564 
and  applicable  provisions  of  law  (including 
applicable  provisions  of  this  section); 

(il)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  in  addition  to  the  scientific  and 
technical  guidelines  dated  February  13, 
1987,  and  any  subsequent  amendments 
thereto,  has,  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3),  published  mandatory  guidelines  which— 

(I)  establish  comprehensive  standards  for 
all  aspects  of  laboratory  drug  testing  and 
laboratory  procedures  to  be  applied  in  car- 
rying out  Executive  Order  Numbered  12564, 
including  standards  which  require  the  use 
of  the  best  available  technology  for  ensur- 
ing the  full  reliability  and  accuracy  of  drug 
tests  and  strict  procedures  governing  the 
chain  of  custody  of  specimens  collected  for 
drug  testing; 

(II)  specify  the  drugs  for  which  Federal 
employees  may  be  tested:  and 

(III)  establish  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  laborato- 
ries and  criteria  for  certification  and  revoca- 
tion of  certification  of  laboratories  to  per- 
form drug  testing  in  carrying  out  Executive 
Order  Numbered  12564;  and 

(iii)  all  agency  drug-testing  programs  and 
plans  established  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  Numbered  12564  comply  with  applica- 
ble provisions  of  law,  including  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(29  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.).  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  the  mandatory  guidelines 
under  clause  (ii); 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  submitted  to  the  Congress,  in 
writing,  a  detailed,  agency-by-agency  analy- 
sis relating  to— 

(1)  the  criteria  and  procedures  to  be  ap- 
plied in  designating  employees  or  positions 
for  drug  testing,  including  the  justification 
for  such  criteria  and  procedures: 

(ii)  the  position  titles  designated  for 
random  drug  testing:  and 

(iii)  the  nature,  frequency,  and  type  of 
drug  testing  proposed  to  be  instituted:  and 

(C)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  submitted  in  writing 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  a 
detailed,  agency-by-agency  analysis  (as  of 
the  time  of  certification  under  subpara- 
graph (A))  of  the  anticipated  annual  costs 
associated  with  carrying  out  Executive 
Order  Numbered  12564  and  all  other  re- 
quirements under  this  section  during  the  5- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (g).  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"agency"  means— 

(A)  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President; 

(B)  an  Executive  department  under  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(C)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

(D)  the  General  Services  Administration; 

(E)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 

(F)  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management: 
(O)  the  Small  Business  Administration: 
(H)      the      United     States      Information 

Agency;  and 


(1)  the  Veterans'  Administration: 

except  that  such  term  does  not  include  the 
Department  of  Transportation  or  any  other 
entity  (or  component  thereof)  covered  by 
subsection  (b). 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the 
mandatory  guidelines  to  be  published  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)(lKA)(ll)  shall  be  pub- 
lished and  made  effective  exclusively  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 
Notice  of  the  mandatory  guidelines  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  interested  persons 
shall  be  given  not  less  than  60  days  to 
submit  written  comments  on  the  proposed 
mandatory  guidelines.  Following  review  and 
consideration  of  written  comments,  final 
mandatory  guidelines  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  become  ef- 
fective upon  publication. 

(b)(1)  Noting  in  subsection  (a)  shall  limit 
or  otherwise  affect  the  availability  of  funds 
for  drug  testing  by— 

(A)  the  Department  of  Transportation; 

(B)  Department  of  Energy,  for  employees 
specifically  involved  in  the  handling  of  nu- 
clear weapons  or  nuclear  materials: 

(C)  any  agency  with  an  agency-wide  drug- 
testing  program  in  existence  as  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1986:  or 

(D)  any  component  of  an  agency  if  such 
component  had  a  drug-testing  program  in 
existence  as  of  September  15, 1986. 

(2)  The  Departments  of  Transportation 
and  Energy  and  any  agency  or  component 
thereof  with  a  drug-testing  program  in  ex- 
istence as  of  September  15,  1986— 

(A)  shall  be  brought  into  full  compliance 
with  Executive  Order  Numbered  12564  no 
later  than  the  end  of  the  6-month  period  be- 
girming  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act:  and 

(B)  shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  their  respective  drug- 
testing  programs  or  plans  are  brought  into 
full  compliance  with  the  mandatory  guide- 
lines published  under  subsection 
(a>(l)(AKii)  no  later  than  90  days  after  such 
mandatory  guidelines  take  effect,  except 
that  any  judicial  challenge  that  affects  such 
guidelines  should  not  affect  drug-testing 
programs  or  plans  subject  to  this  para- 
graph. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  an  agency  (or  component 
thereof)  other  than  an  agency  as  defined  by 
subsection  (a)(2)  or  an  agency  (or  compo- 
nent thereof)  covered  by  subsection  (b), 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act.  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  shall  be  available 
to  administer  or  implement  any  drug  testing 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  Numbered 
12564,  or  any  subsequent  order,  unless  and 
until— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  provides  written  certification  with 
respect  to  that  agency  (or  component)  in  ac- 
cordance with  clauses  (i)  and  <iii)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(A): 

(2)  the  SecreUry  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  submitted  a  written,  detailed 
analysis  with  respect  to  that  agency  (or 
component)  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)(1)(B).  and 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  submitted  a  written, 
detailed  analysis  with  respect  to  that  agency 
(or  component)  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(C). 

(d)  Any  Federal  employee  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  drug  test  under  any  program  or 
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pbtn    8h*U.    upon    written    request,    have 
access  to— 

(1)  any  records  relating  to  such  employ- 
ee's druft  test:  and 

(2)  any  records  relating  to  the  results  of 
any  relevant  certification,  review,  or  revoca- 
tlon-of-certlflcation  proceedings,  as  referred 
to  in  subsection  (aXlKAKilixni). 

(e)  The  results  of  a  drug  test  of  a  Federal 
employee  may  not  be  disclosed  without  the 
prior  written  consent  of  such  employee, 
unless  the  disclosure  would  be— 

<1)  to  the  employee's  medical  review  offi- 
cial (as  defined  in  the  scientific  and  techni- 
cal guidelines  referred  to  in  subsection 
(aXlXAKU)): 

(2)  to  the  administrator  of  any  Employee 
Assistance  Program  in  which  the  employee 
is  receiving  counseling  or  treatment  or  is 
otherwise  participating; 

(3)  to  any  supervisory  or  management  of- 
ficial within  the  employee's  agency  having 
authority  to  take  the  adverse  personnel 
action  against  such  employee:  or 

(4)  pursuant  to  the  order  of  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  where  required  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  defend 
against  any  challenge  against  any  adverse 
personnel  action. 

(f)  Each  agency  covered  by  Executive 
Order  Numbered  12564  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and 
other  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, an  annual  report  relating  to  drug-test- 
ing activities  conducted  by  such  agency  pur- 
stiant  to  such  executive  order.  E^ach  such 
anntMl  report  shall  be  submitted  at  the  time 
of  the  President's  budget  submission  to  the 
Congress  under  section  1105(a)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code. 

(g)  For  pmposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"agency"  and  "Employee  Assistance  Pro- 
gram" each  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  under  section  7(b)  of  the  Executive 
Order  Numbered  12564,  as  in  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1986. 

Mr.  HOYER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  motion  be  (x>nsidered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HoTXR]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTE]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoter]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  this  is 
taking  as  much  time  as  it  is,  because 
we  do  have  a  very  substantial  agree- 
ment across  the  board  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  on  a  procedure  to  allow  for 
drug  testing. 

As  I  said  just  a  moment  ago.  I  am 
against,  in  principle,  mandatory 
random  drug  testing  without  cause. 
However,  this  amendment  does  not 
preclude  it  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination.  In  fact,  the  administra- 
tion has  asserted  that  they  can  now 
pursue,  under  the  Hoyer  language, 
under  the  conference  committee  lan- 


guage,   the   drug    testing    that    they 
want. 

I  would  like  to  review  the  language 
that  has  been  included  in  the  confer- 
ence committee  and  why  it  differs 
from  the  Senate  language  and  why 
this  House  ought  to  adopt  my  motion 
in  preference  to  the  motion  that  will 
be  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  concur— which  has  been  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

First  of  all,  the  Senate  language 
does  not  provide  for  unif onnity  among 
plans.  In  other  words,  one  agency 
could  have  one  drug  testing  scenario 
and  another  agency  could  have  a  dif- 
ferent one.  That  does  not  seem  appro- 
priate in  that  all  Federal  employees,  if 
what  they  are  seeking  is  a  drug-free 
environment,  ought  to  be  treated 
equally  and  exposed  to  the  same  kinds 
of  procedures. 

The  Senate  language  does  not  do 
that.  The  conference  committee  lan- 
guage, realizing  that  failing,  corrected 
that  problem  and  has  included  lan- 
guage to  provide  for  uniformity  of 
testing. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  let 
me  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
indicated  there  were  some  few  excep- 
tions. Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there 
have  been  large  exceptions  made  in 
order  that  we  not  undermine  in  any 
way  the  safety  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Now  let  me  say  who  is  exempt,  who 
Is  not  covered.  Testing  can  occur  im- 
mediately, as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  may  have  noted 
and  others  may  have  noted  that  there 
was  a  story  in  the  Washington  Post 
today  which  related  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  giving  60 
days'  notice  to  its  own  employees 
across  the  board  of  testing  procedures. 
That  is  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Now,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  exempt.  Those  employees  of 
the  Department  of  EInergy  directly  re- 
sponsible for  handling  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  nuclear  fuel  are  exempt.  The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  exempt. 
The  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  exempt.  The 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  is 
exempt.  The  FBI  is  exempt.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  is 
exempt.  The  Department  of  the  Army 
is  exempt. 

Now,  the  Department  of  the  Army  is 
exempt  because  it  had  a  testing  proc- 
ess procedure  in  being  as  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  Executive  order.  To  that 
extent,  this  conference  amendment  is 
consistent  with  the  House  language 
which  exempted  all  programs  for  test- 
ing in  being  at  the  time  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  Executive  order  in  Septem- 
ber 1986. 

In  addition,  the  Customs  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms,  the  Secret  Service. 


So  that  almost  every  agency  that 
deals  with  public  safety  has  been 
exempt  or  those  dealing  with  security 
matters  have  been  exempt. 

Now  those  agencies  are  provided, 
however,  within  a  timeframe  certain, 
to  be  in  compliance  at  some  later  date 
with  the  guidelines  issues  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  drug  testing. 

We  think  that  is  fair.  We  are  not 
stopping  the  drug  testing.  We  are 
saying,  however,  that  at  some  point  in 
time  in  the  future  you  need  to  comply 
with  the  language.  Second,  the  Senate 
language  does  not  insure  reliable  and 
accurate  drug  testing. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  refers  to 
State  certification.  Federal  employees 
being  tested  in  different  States  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  this  country  subject  to 
different  standards,  for  the  integrity 
of  those  tests. 

The  conference  committee  language, 
however,  does  provide  for  the  uniform- 
ity of  certification  for  testing  and,  as 
importantly,  for  the  continuing  review 
of  the  integrity  of  testing. 

We  think  both  of  those  are  very  im- 
portant, uniformity  of  standards  for 
testing  laboratories  and  the  continu- 
ing ongoing  review. 

By  whom?  The  Senate  language  pro- 
vided for  somebody  at  a  relatively  low 
level,  a  good  person  but  not  at  the  top 
level.  The  conference  committee  lan- 
guage provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  certifications  re- 
quired under  the  conference  commit- 
tee language.  That  is  appropriate. 

We  are  proceeding  on  a  new,  perva- 
sive, and  invasive  procedure  which  can 
undermine  employee  morale.  Employ- 
ees should  expect  and  be  entitled  to 
the  highest  level  of  accuracy  in  those 
tests. 

Third,  the  Senate  language— and  I 
wish  the  gentleman  from  Texas  par- 
ticularly, and  I  know  my  friend  from 
Florida,  because  I  think  we  are  really 
getting  to  the  same  objective  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  stops  drug  testing.  But  the 
Senate  language  does  not  provide  for 
any  conunent  by  those  who  will  be  af- 
fected. 

Now  I  believe  and  I  believe  this 
House  believes  that  that  is  appropri- 
ate. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  provide  for  regvilations  being 
issued,  which  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  would  in  and  of 
themselves  require  a  conunent  period, 
we  have  provided  a  60-day  comment 
period. 

That  was  negotiated.  It  was  agreed 
upon.  It  is  not  going  to  cause  any 
problems. 

There  are  very  few  agencies  that  are 
not  exempt,  very  few  that  are  now 
able  to  proceed  in  any  event.  I  will  tell 
you  the  Treasury  Department,  for  in- 
stance, has  identified  sensitive  employ- 


ees at  this  time.  Other  agencies  are 
the  same. 

So  that  public  comment  will  simply 
give  to  those  employees  and  their  or- 
ganizations the  opportunity  to  come  in 
and  say,  "We  believe  the  guidelines 
can  be  improved  on  or  changed  or 
modified  in  this  way." 

The  administration  need  not  follow 
those  comments,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  The  administration 
need  not  follow  the  comments  that  are 
made.  But  we  ought  to  give  those, 
maybe  1  million  in  number,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment. 

Fourth,  the  Senate  language  does 
not  provide  full  access  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  will  be  very  interest- 
ed in  this,  the  Senate  language  does 
not  provide  full  access  to  the  employ- 
ee's test  results  by  the  employee.  We 
know  there  is  going  to  be  testing,  it  is 
going  to  go  ahead.  Is  there  anybody 
here  who  believes  that  not  only  are  we 
going  to  subject  employees  to  the  test, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  make  sure  that 
they  can  see  the  results  of  those  tests? 

Is  there  anything  more  basic  in  our 
Constitution  and  in  our  precepts  of 
law  that  those  who  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  an  action  have  the  right  to 
know  the  results  of  an  accusation  or. 
in  this  case,  a  test?  Does  that  under- 
mine in  any  way  the  taking  of  the 
test?  It  does  not.  It  simply  says  that 
the  employee  has  the  right  to  know 
what  the  results  of  that  test  were. 

Fifth,  and  again  I  call  attention  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
Senate  language  does  not  insure  the 
confidentiality  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  spoke.  Very  frankly, 
I  had  the  gentleman  in  mind  when  we 
included  the  provision  which  said  that 
the  results  of  the  test  may  not  be  dis- 
tributed to  other  than  the  employee's 
agency  and  the  responsible  individuals 
in  that  agency  who  supervise  that  em- 
ployee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  you  are 
trying  to  get  at.  We  are  not  trying  to 
expose  the  employees  to  public  ridi- 
cule or  public  approbation. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  at 
what  employees  have  used  drugs  and, 
as  you  know,  the  Executive  order  pro- 
vides for  rehabilitative  services. 

Lastly,  one  more  point,  the  Senate 
language  alters  current  law  protec- 
tions for  employees.  We  do  not  think 
that  is  appropriate.  Very  frankly,  the 
Senate  decided  that  is  not  what  it 
meant  to  do.  did  not  mean  to  under- 
mine any  employees'  rights.  What  it 
meant  to  do  was  to  provide  the  param- 
eters for  the  drug  testing  to  go  for- 
ward. 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  that  the  administration  be- 
lieves that  these  parameters  will,  in 
fact,  allow  them  to  pursue  drug  test- 
ing. 
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I  think  that  is  what  the  majority  of 
the  House  and  the  other  body  want  to 
do.  In  that  framework,  we  have  also 
provided  for  the  protection  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
motion  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  representation  that  the 
gentleman  is  giving  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployees. However,  I  think  that  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  for  the  gen- 
tleman's constituents  who  happen  to 
be  Federal  employees  may  be  a  little 
overstated. 

The  language  that  we  are  talking 
about  being  embodied  in  the  supple- 
mental has  a  numt>er  of  safeguards.  It 
does  not  spell  out  exactly  how  each 
and  every  thing  is  to  be  done,  but  that 
is  not  our  purpose  as  legislators. 

We  appropriate  money  to  buy  tanks, 
but  we  do  not  tell  the  soldiers  how  to 
drive  them.  We  do  not  go  into  a  lot  of 
details,  but  there  are  a  tremendous 
amount  of  safeguards  in  the  language 
of  the  other  body. 

Not  only  does  it  have  to  comply  with 
the  Executive  Order  12564,  the  Execu- 
tive order  that  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  great  deal  of  this  debate 

Mr.  HOYER.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida that  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
observation  about  my  protection  of 
Government  employees. 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  be- 
lieve, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  if 
I  did  not  represent  any  Federal  em- 
ployees, I  would  feel  the  same  way, 
and  my  voting  record  reflects  that. 

I  do  represent  a  lot  of  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  the  object  of  this  pro- 
cedure; and  therefore,  I  am  one  of  the 
point  persons  on  this  issue. 

The  Senate  language  does  not,  how- 
ever, as  the  gentleman  so  aptly  points 
out,  provide  for  protections  adopted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  very  sharp  change  from 
past  practice,  and  my  argument  that  I 
made  on  the  floor  when  we  defeated 
the  Barton  motion  to  strike  the  other 
language  in  this  supplemental  was 
that  the  Congress  ought  to  speak  to 
this,  and  in  point  of  fact,  some  240- 
plus  Members  agreed  on  that,  that  we 
ought  to  adopt  procedures  consistent 
with  the  privacy  and  integrity  of  the 
employees  and  the  integrity  of  the 
tests. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
question.  The  question  has  a  provision 
in  the  language  that  states  that  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  shall  be 
made  available  for  tests  under  the  "Ex.- 
ecutive  order  until  certain  things 
happen. 

One  of  those  things  is  that  each 
agency  or  department  head  has  pro- 
mulgated guidelines  and  procedures, 
and  it  goes  on  to  describe  in  those  pro- 
cedures what  they  need  to  do. 

My  question  Is,  is  the  gentleman's 
language  saying  that  we  cannot  spend 
moneys  on  these  drug  tests  until  each 
and  every  agency  and  department 
head  has  promulgated  these  guidelines 
and  procedures,  and  that  fact  has  been 
certified  in  writing  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  HOYER.  That  is  correct,  and 
Mr.  Miller  agreed  to  that. 

The  reason  Mr.  Miller  agreed  to 
that,  before  we  got  to  that  agreement, 
Mr.  Miller  asked  that  a  substantial 
nimil>er  of  agencies  be  exempted  on 
the  threshold. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
was  the  most,  30,000  Federal  employ- 
ees in  and  of  itself  that  have  been  ex- 
empted; and  the  other  agencies  that  I 
read  that  deal  with  safety  and  security 
matters  are  also  exempt,  so  Mr. 
Miller  does  not  believe,  ancl  I  think  I 
state  his  position  accurately,  does  not 
believe,  though,  that  will  substantially 
delay,  and  ultimately  saw  the  wisdom 
of  and  in  fact  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  the  other  body  and  in  the  House, 
there  was  an  agreement  that  there 
ought  to  be  uniformity,  and  that  is 
why  that  provision  was  included. 

Let  me  answer  one  additional  ques- 
tion, because  I  wanted  to  accommo- 
date the  administration  further.  They 
were  concerned  that  little  agencies 
with  maybe  50  people  or  so  would  hold 
up  this  procedure,  because  they  either 
did  not  have  the  capacity  or  the  incli- 
nation, smd  were  not  under  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  would  not  be  subject 
to  their  direction  to  adopt  a  plan, 
would  hold  it  up  by  failure  to  act. 

We  specifically  defined  those  agen- 
cies that  are  covered,  and  there  is  an 
agreement  between  the  administration 
and  the  other  body  conferees,  and  the 
House  conferees,  on  that  issue,  so  that 
will  not  hold  it  up. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  yielding,  a 
quick  followup. 

In  reading  the  provision  that  pro- 
vides for  these  guidelines  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, it  appears  the  gentleman 
also  sought  to  remove  the  removal  of 
any  employee  based  upon  a  positive 
test  result— unless  such  removal  pro- 
motes the  efficiency  of  the  service  due 
to  egregious  or  aggravating  facts  or 
circumstances,  or  because  an  employee 
holds  a  position  in  law  enforcement. 
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national  security,  the  protection  of  life 
or  property  or  public  health  or  safety. 

Bfr.  HOYER.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  essentially. 

When  he  issued  these  guidelines,  the 
President  said  that  the  reason  for  test- 
ing was  to  rehabilitate  and  treat,  and 
to  free  the  workplace  of  drugs,  not  to 
implement  sanctions  against  employ- 
ees, notwithstanding  that  we  have  pro- 
vided the  language  that  the  gentleman 
Just  read  making  exceptions  for  those 
areas  which  were  extremely  sensitive. 

I  might  say  that  that  language  was 
not  a  specific  disagreement  between 
the  administration  and  the  conferees. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  California  is 
reading  from  the  Senate  language 
which  we  would  like  to  incorporate 
into  this  bill  rather  than  the  language 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  said  it  was  this  biU. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thought  this  lan- 
guage was  the  gentleman's  language. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Where  were  you  read- 
ing from? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Page  178  of  the  Senate 
language. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, I  read  from  the  Senate  language. 

Mr.  SHAW.  This  is  precisely  the  lan- 
guage we  want  to  put  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  understand  that.  The 
language,  there  was  no  disagreement. 

I  want  to  reiterate,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  language  from  which  the 
gentleman  read.  I  understand  that; 
but  it  is  a  good  device,  and  I  under- 
stand that  also. 

There  was  no  disagreement  on  the 
provisions  that  are  provided  for  in  the 
conferees  language  on  the  issue  of  re- 
moval of  employees. 

I  state  to  the  gentleman,  the  reason 
being  the  President's  objective  was  not 
for  the  removal  of  employees,  except 
where  there  is  a  safety  problem,  and 
that  is  not  precluded  by  this  bill,  not 
precluded. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland  [Mrs.  MorkllaI. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate tills  opportunity  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  drug  testing  compromise 
language  in  supplemental  budget  con- 
ference committee  report  and  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land for  his  hard  work  in  reaching  this 
compromise. 

I  have  spoken  previously  on  this 
House  floor  regarding  my  opposition 
to  mass  drug  testing  of  up  to  1.1  mil- 
lion employees  in  "sensitive"  positions. 
When  I  requested  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration's drug  testing  policy  in 
the  Committee  for  Post  Office  and 


Civil  Service.  Chairman  Ford  agreed 
to  holding  these  sessions.  We  have  had 
two  hearings  and  I  have  had  numerous 
letters  from  my  constituents — there 
are  43.711  Federal  employees  from 
Montgomery  County  though  not  all 
from  District  8— who  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  ramifications  of  ex- 
tensive drug  testing.  We  have  heard 
horror  stories  about  false  negative/ 
false  positive  results  in  drug  testing. 
We  must  be  protected  against  faulty 
verdicts. 

I  have  read  and  reread  the  drug  test- 
ing compromise  amendment  carefully 
and  believe  that  it  is  a  well  thought 
out  solution  between  the  positions 
held  by  the  administration.  Senate, 
and  employee  organizations. 

I  believe  there  is  a  place  for  testing 
for  drug  abuse  where  it  is  appropri- 
ate— In  positions  which  affect  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation,  public  safety,  or 
where  there  is  probable  cause. 

The  issue  of  constitutionality  is  now 
being  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  so 
we  will  need  to  await  that  decision. 
However,  I  think  that  the  drug  testing 
compromise  language  is  essential  to 
protect  our  Federal  employees  and  the 
integrity  of  our  Government  because 
the  Executive  is  proceeding  with  the 
drug  testing  process.  The  conference 
committee  language  requires:  uniform- 
ity among  plans:  reliable  and  accurate 
drug  testing:  current  law  protections 
to  be  afforded  Federal  employees;  the 
costs  of  the  Federal  Government's 
Drug  Testing  Program  be  known 
before  implementation  of  testing;  con- 
fidentiality of  drug  testing  results  be 
protected;  full  access  to  drug  testing 
records  of  *«mployees  be  assured  to 
those  employees;  and  continued,  cen- 
tralized oversight  of  the  Drug  Testing 
Program  be  assiured.  We  need  the 
amendment  to  safeguard  that  Federal 
employees  are  ensured  reliable  and  ac- 
curate testing.  I  am  supporting  this  bi- 
partisan effort  to  protect  the  basic 
rights  of  employees. 

Again.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  for  his  untiring  efforts  to 
support  the  rights  of  Federal  employ- 
ees, and  I  urge  the  House  to  approve 
the  compromise  language. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt  that  this 
debate  will  take  the  full  hour  that  has 
been  allocated  to  it.  We  went  through 
this  the  other  night,  and  the  drug  test- 
ing provision  passed  overwhelmingly, 
almost  two  to  one.  in  this  Chamber, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  do 
that  again. 

Let  us  Just  quickly  review  where  we 
are.  The  Senate  provision  which  we 
have  talked  about  and  which  we  would 
like  to  have  in  the  bill  has  been 
spoken  of  as  if  it  did  not  contain  any 


safeguards.  It  contains  a  lot  of  safe- 
guards. The  point  has  been  made  that 
it  does  not  require  certification.  It 
does  require  certification,  and  I  quote: 

"The  Department  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services  has  certified  and 
given  precertification  approval  to  a 
laboratory  facility  or  facilities  which 
comply  with  applicable  State  license 
requirements  and  meet  the  HHS  scien- 
tific and  teclinical  guidelines  for  drug- 
testing  programs  dated  February  13, 
1987." 

The  question  has  been  raised  that  it 
is  not  going  to  be  uniform.  The  Senate 
language  clearly  states  that  the  Office 
of  the  Director  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy 
has  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  de- 
tailed analysis  by  the  agency  at  the 
time  each  agency  plan  is  certified  by 
the  Director  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a). 

There  is  going  to  be  similarity  in 
these  plans.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
identical.  There  is  going  to  be  a  little 
bit  of  difference  in  each  one  of  the 
plans,  but  they  still  have  to  be  certi- 
fied, and  they  all  have  to  come  under 
all  the  safeguards,  not  only  of  Execu- 
tive Order  12564  but  the  other  things 
that  were  placed  in  the  bill. 

Most  notably,  the  Senate  in  its  lan- 
guage was  very  sensitive  to  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  want  the  administra- 
tion to  devise  a  plan  that  would  be  de- 
signed to  get  the  employee  or  cause 
the  employee  to  be  fired.  As  to  their 
sensitivity,  they  put  this  in  the  lan- 
guage that  was  read  a  few  moments 
ago  by  the  gentleman  from  Csdifomia 
[Mr.  Hunter],  and  I  will  paraphrase 
that.  It  said  that  except  in  very  sensi- 
tive areas  an  employee  will  not  be  re- 
moved for  the  first  time  for  the  detec- 
tion of  drugs  in  the  urine  sample. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  for  us  to 
note  also  that  a  lot  of  smoke  has  been 
thrown  up  in  the  air  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  particular  item. 
There  were  certain  items  that  have 
come  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  will 
concede  the  point  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  come  down  on  all  fours 
with  regard  to  drug  testing,  but  it  has 
lifted  certain  bans  on  drug  testing  that 
were  in  fact  used  as  recently  as  in  Con- 
rail,  where  they  did  do  some  drug  test- 
ing on  people  driving  particular  loco- 
motives that  were  involved  in  a  wreck. 
Also.  I  might  say  that  this  was  a  unan- 
imous decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

So  although  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  right  on  all 
fours.  I  will  say  that  anytime  they 
have  come  close  to  the  question  they 
have  come  down  on  the  side  of  drug 
testing.  This  is  going  to  be  a  very  sen- 
sitive area,  and  it  is  one  that  is  going 
to  have  to  be  handled  with  a  great 
deal  of  compassion  and  a  great  deal  of 
understanding. 


But  for  us  to  sit  here  and  try  to  put 
the  procedure  in  a  straitjacket.  and 
that  is  what  the  Hoyer  amendment 
does,  it  gives  all  the  machinery  to  put 
the  whole  thing  in  a  straitjacket  so 
that  we  could  be  years  away  from  drug 
testing. 

Let  us  adopt  the  Senate  language 
and  get  on  with  it  and  let  us  defeat 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  agree  that  there  is  in  the 
Senate  language  no  provision  for 
access  to  test  results  for  employees? 

Mr.  SHAW.  The  Senate  language 
does  not  specifically  point  that  out, 
but  I  might  tell  the  gentleman  that  it 
does  talk  about  how  the  program  has 
to  be  set  up.  It  does  not  in  itself,  and 
perhaps  this  should  have  been  incor- 
porated in  there,  but  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  programs  that  will 
be  set  under  this  implementing  lan- 
guage will,  I  am  sure,  require  that.  I 
think  that  there  are  other  provisions 
in  Federal  law  that  would  give  an  em- 
ployee access  to  his  employment  file. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
provisions  might  have  been  from  the 
APA.  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  and  regulations,  but  of  course,  the 
administration  was  not  for  that  be- 
cause they  were  concerned  that  we 
were  going  to  have  procedural  objec- 
tions to  this. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  very 
sincerely,  some  have  asked  me  to  try 
to  propose  and  sustain  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  which  would  have  proce- 
durally tried  to  undermine  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  told  them  I  was  not  going  to  do 
that,  and  the  reason  I  was  not  going  to 
do  it  was  because  I  believe  ultimately, 
as  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
believes,  that  this  iSsue  must  be  decid- 
ed in  the  courts,  not  on  procedural 
grounds,  but  on  constitutional 
grounds,  and  I  think  that  will  be  done. 

The  gentleman.  I  think,  will  also 
concede  that  there  are  no  guaran- 
tees  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Shaw]  has  expired. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hoyer  language  and 
the  compromise  that  my  colleague  has 
worked  out. 

I  think  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  more  than  anything  is  protecting 
a  situation  from  developing  whereby 


an  innocent  Federal  employee  could 
thereby  be  accused  and  loses  his  or 
her  Job. 

I  think  we  should  think  in  terms  of 
how  would  this  be  if  you  were  using 
this  in  your  congressional  district  and 
each  and  every  business  or  back  in 
your  schools  or  something  like  this.  I 
think  what  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Hoter]  has  tried  to  do  is  put 
together  a  uniform  testing  system 
which  would  protect  the  Federal  em- 
ployee, and  when  we  talk  about  the 
Federal  employee.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
talking  about  the  DEA  agent  that 
works  to  keep  drugs  out  of  oiu*  schools, 
so  let  us  think  in  terms  of  the  type  of 
people  we  are  talking  about.  We  are 
talking  about  the  people  in  NIH  who 
are  working  on  cancer  research.  We 
are  talking  about  the  Secret  Service 
agents  who  protect  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  talking 
about  functions  and  Jobs  that  all  of  us 
think  are  very,  very  important,  and 
are  made  up  on  the  whole  of  very  good 
and  decent  people. 

Now,  for  some  reason  the  Congress 
has  made  a  decision  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  has 
gone  along  with  it,  that  there  will  be 
drug  testing.  The  gentleman  has  not 
tried  to  undermine  drug  testing  and 
work  out  language  whereby  it  will  be 
negated. 

This  sets  up  a  procedure.  I  think  we 
have  an  obligation  as  the  Congress  to 
go  along  with  this  procedure  for  a 
year.  If  it  does  not  work,  if  there  is  a 
problem,  then  we  can  come  back  next 
year  and  look  at  it,  but  let  us  bend 
over  backward  in  order  to  protect  the 
civil  servant  and  the  Federal  employ- 
ee, the  FBI  agent,  the  DEA  agent,  the 
Food  and  Drug  agent,  and  all  these 
people  who  are  working  on  the  front- 
lines  to  protect  us.  Let  us  bend  over 
backward  to  protect  them  and  be  sure 
that  we  do  not  pass  any  legislation 
that  irrationally  goes  on  and  acts  in 
such  a  way  that  we  stand  here  2  or  3 
years  from  now  talking  about  a  case 
where  an  individual  was  found  to  be 
guilty  when  he  was  innocent,  so  that 
we  do  not  come  here  at  some  later 
date  and  find  out  that  we  passed  the 
Senate  language  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  wants  and  find  out  that  in 
the  process  of  doing  this,  we  feel  very 
good  today,  but  find  out  in  a  few  years 
that  we  have  actually  injured  people 
and  hurt  their  careers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  and  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Hoyer  lan- 
guage when  we  get  an  opportunity  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee I  rise  to  support  the  language  worked 
out  by  my  Maryland  colleague,  Mr.  Hoyer.  I 
commend  the  work  he  and  his  staff  have  put 
into  this  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
administration  including  0MB,  0PM,  Justice, 
HHS,  and  [X)D.  the  Congress  and  Federal 
employee    organizations    on    an    appropriate 


course  of  action  in  this  sensitive  area  of  drug 
testing. 

I  beliave  the  drug  testing  amendment 
worked  out  by  my  colleague  adequately  ad- 
dresses the  corK:ems  raised  t>y  my  constitu- 
ents about  the  reliat>ility  arnj  accurateness  of 
the  procedures  being  used  to  test  for  drug 
use.  The  margin  of  error,  in  some  instar>ces 
has  been  unacceptabty  high  and  many  em- 
ployees feel  as  tlxjugh  their  careers  may  be 
on  the  line  even  if  they  are  drug  free. 

This  agreement  sets  forth  a  procedure 
which  is  not  only  consistent  with  tfw  irrtent  of 
eliminating  drugs  from  ttie  Federal  wortcplace, 
but  in  protectir>g  the  innocent  through  safe- 
guarding the  procedures  as  well. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
are  all  in  agreement  here  on  both  the 
goal  to  address  the  serious  problem  of 
drugs  in  our  society  and  also  the  ne- 
cessity for  providing  adequate  safe- 
guards for  those  who  may  be  tested, 
but  I  fear  that  our  emphasis  here  in 
the  last  20  or  30  minutes  has  been 
skewed  totally  to  the  side  of  protect- 
ing those  who  are  going  to  be  tested, 
as  opposed  to  focusing  for  Just  a 
moment  on  the  reason  why  we  are 
doing  this  in  the  first  place. 

The  reason  I  mention  the  fact  that 
we  have  got  an  extremely  serious  drug 
problem  in  this  country  that  has  got 
to  be  addressed  is  that  in  all  these  sit- 
uations there  must  be  a  balancing.  I 
am  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  procedures  will  be  con- 
stitutional and  that  all  appropriate  ju- 
dicial review  will  pertain,  so  ttiat  no 
one  need  be  concerned  about  a  viola- 
tion of  their  constitutional  right;  but 
having  made  that  assumption,  then  it 
is  critical  for  us  to  weigh,  to  balance 
and  to  determine  what  safeguards  are 
appropriate  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  primary  circumstance 
here  being  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  that  this  country  confronts, 
and  that  is  the  problem  of  drugs. 
People  are  dying.  Lives  are  being  de- 
stroyed and  the  safety  of  many  civil- 
ians in  this  country  is  in  Jeopardy  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  this  problem 
exists. 

We  have  got  to  address  this  problem 
quickly,  seriously,  and  I  fear  that  in 
this  debate  about  the  legal  niceties  of 
all  the  safeguards,  the  belts  and  the 
suspenders  and  the  additional  ways  in 
which  we  are  going  to  make  various 
agencies  go  through  hoops  here  in 
order  to  provide  a  testing  program 
that  meets  the  requirements  we  are 
setting  out.  that  we  are  failing  to  focus 
on  our  ultimate  goal. 

Any  time  we  have  a  debate  in  this 
society  about  balancing  the  rights  of 
those  who  are  being  deterred  from 
crime,  or  perhaps  where  crime  is  being 
detected  on  the  one  hand  and  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  society  on  the  other. 
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we  have  got  to  involve  ourselves  in  this 
balancing  discussion. 

While  I  certainly  respect  all  of  the 
people  who  have  worked  diligently  on 
this  compromise,  and  I  have  not  been 
privy  to  those  arguments,  I  certainly 
suspect  that  we  all  share  precisely  the 
same  goals  here.  Reasonable  people 
can  differ  about  the  ingredients  that 
go  Into  this  balancing. 

Frankly.  I  am  disturbed  at  what  I 
hear  and  what  I  read  when  we  find 
that  no  money  can  be  appropriated 
unless  each  agency  has  developed  a 
plan,  and  it  is  a  plan  that  must  be  pub- 
lished with  mandatory  guidelines 
which  have  to  rely  upon  the  best  avail- 
able technology,  two  different  Secre- 
taries have  to  submit  to  Congress  in 
writing  a  detaUed  agency-by-agency 
analysis  relating  to  a  whole  list  of 
things. 

Frankly,  I  Just  have  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  we  have  balanced 
this  too  much  on  the  side  of  precau- 
tion for  those  who  are  being  tested 
and  not  enough  on  the  side  of  the  citi- 
zenry which  we  are  trying  to  protect. 

I  submit  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  us  to  necessarily  assume  that  be- 
cause a  great  many  well-intended 
people  have  reached  this  compromise, 
that  it  represents  the  best  we  can  do 
to  confront  this  extremely  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLatI. 

Mr.  E>KliAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  probably 
will  not  take  the  2  minutes,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  to 
make  his  point,  if  I  do  not;  but  I  just 
want  to  try  to  get  all  this  in  perspec- 
tive. 

I  greatly  respect  the  gentleman  from 
Blaryland.  He  does  an  incredible  Job  in 
this  House,  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  WoltI. 

I  understand  their  concerns.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Federal  employees  are 
incredibly  dedicated  individuals  and 
are  doing  a  wonderful  job  in  most  re- 
spects in  the  Federal  Government. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  why  we 
are  fighting  a  program  that  obviously 
works.  It  has  been  tested  in  many 
facets  of  our  society.  It  works  as  a  de- 
terrent to  keep  people  drug  free  in  the 
workplace,  and  we  are  fighting  over 
rights  and  how  much  rights,  big 
rights,  little  rights,  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  prefaced  his  re- 
marks by  saying  he  is  against  drug 
testing  for  Federal  employees. 

We  are  not  kids  around  here.  We 
know  that  when  you  are  against  some- 
thing, you  can  fashion  language  in 
order  to  put  it  off,  and  I  hate  to  use 
the  word  delay  it  time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  I  used  that  word. 

MR.  DkLAY.  To  sort  of  put  it  off 
and  hopefully  delay  it  enough  to 
where  it  simply  goes  away;  but  the 
super-Hoyer  amendment,  and  I  hate  to 


be  redundant,  but  it  applies  not  only 
to  all  fiscal  year  1987  funds,  but  indefi- 
nitely thereafter,  it  mandates  a  60-day 
comment  period  on  the  administration 
drug  testing  guidelines  and  provides 
opponents  of  drug  testing  with  a  pano- 
ply of  weapons  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  for  delaying  indefi- 
nitely the  implementation  of  the 
President's  Executive  order. 

Now,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  delay  it  and  put  it  off  as 
long  as  we  can  so  that  we  can  lose 
drug  testing  in  the  workplace. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  an  additional  1  Vt  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Delay.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  we  are  exempt  under  the  APA 
here,  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  so  the  gentleman  is  not  correct. 
We  are  not  trying  to  do  that.  The  ad- 
ministration did  not  want  that  and  I 
acceded  to  that  and  the  conferees  ac- 
ceded to  that. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  one  more 
question.  Is  the  gentleman  aware  that 
we  have  exempted  approximately 
200.000  employees  from  any  delay  in 
drug  testing  specifically  because  of  the 
concern  expressed  on  the  House  floor 
and  other  places  that  we  move  ahead 
on  those  positions  that  the  administra- 
tion felt  were  critical  with  respect  to 
law  enforcement  and  safety  and  secu- 
rity? 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
claim my  time  to  answer  that  question 
very  quickly. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  exempted  the 
200.000  employees.  If  we  are  for  drug 
testing,  then  we  ought  to  be  for  drug 
testing  for  everyone  and  not  put  one 
under  one  program  and  another  under 
another  program. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Delay.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
wanted  to  answer  the  gentleman's  first 
point.  I  have  a  question  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

When  I  questioned  the  Department 
of  Justice  officials  on  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act.  they  said  that  it 
did  apply  to  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  is  offering.  The  gentleman 
just  said  that  they  are  specifically  ex- 
empted from  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  the  amendment 
as     printed     in     the     Congressional 


Record,  it  talks  about  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Delay.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  raised  that  point,  be- 
cause why  we  included  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  that  goes  back  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  when  he  was  reading  my 
amendment,  and  I  said  it  was  in  there. 
It  was  not.  It  was  really  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

What  the  Rehabilitation  Act  says  is 
that  drug  abuse  and  alcohol  abuse  are 
not  handicaps  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting an  employee  from  being  re- 
moved if  that  removal  is  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  Federal  service  and  safety 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
which  the  gentleman  referred  to,  so 
we  have  provided  for  that. 

Mr.  Delay,  which  is  one  more  pro- 
vision to  cause  litigation  and  put  it 
through  the  whole  process  and  once 
again  obscure  the  whole  process  of 
what  we  are  after,  and  that  is  to  get  a 
drug-free  environment  through  the 
deterrent  of  drug  testing. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  observation? 

Mr.  Delay.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Any  provision,  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  under  the  Senate  lan- 
guage and  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  administration  are 
going  to  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 
The  Justice  Department  is  wrong. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  announce  that  both  sides 
have  12  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  HoyerI. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  our  colleagues  to 
move  on  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
have  been  here  about  2  months  han- 
dling this  thing  and  all  day  long  today. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  on  both  sides 
will  speed  this  matter  up. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota   [Mr.  Si- 

KORSKll. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Coleman],  a  member  of  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  1827.  the  fiscal  year 
1987  supplemental  appropriations  biU. 
I  commend  the  chairman  and  the  con- 
ferees for  the  arduous  task  they  have 


conducted  in  crafting  this  compromise 
bill  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  speak  to  a 
specific  portion  of  this  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve warrants  our  support.  Section 
503  of  the  conference  report,  the 
Senate  amendment  as  amended  by  the 
Hoyer  language  addresses  the  issue  of 
Federal  employee  drug  testing  as  it  re- 
lates to  Executive  Order  12564.  dated 
September  15,  1986. 

The  issue  of  mandatory  drug  testing 
for  Federal  employees  is  a  very  contro- 
versial one  indeed.  It  raises  constitu- 
tional questions  relating  to  the  invas- 
tion  of  privacy.  While  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  believe  we 
should  have  a  drug-free  Federal  work 
force,  as  we  should  have  a  drug-free 
America,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. While  drug  abuse  is  a  national 
epidemic,  it  does  not  preclude  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Federal  employees 
as  United  States  citizens.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  matter  of  Executive 
Order  12564  may  need  to  be  deter- 
mined not  in  the  executive  or  legisla- 
tive branches  but  in  the  courts.  Given 
that,  however,  I  believe  the  compro- 
mise worked  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  and  the  committee  is 
the  best  possible  solution  in  the  short- 
term  pending  from  judicial  review. 

The  compromise  would  prohibit 
agencies  from  spending  any  funds  con- 
tained in  this  or  any  other  act  to  ad- 
minister or  implement  any  drug  test- 
ing pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12564 
or  any  subsequent  order  until  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  had  been  met: 

First.  The  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  [HHSl  has  certi- 
fied that  each  agency  has  a  plan  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  executive 
order  and  existing  law; 

Second.  HHS  publishes  mandatory 
guidelines  that  establish  uniform 
standards  and  procedures  for  drug 
testing  on  a  Govemmentwide  basis  to 
ensure  the  best  possible  technology 
and  accuracy; 

Third.  HHS  specifies  the  drugs  for 
which  employees  will  be  tested; 

Fourth,  HHS  establishes  procedures 
for  periodically  checking  labs  for  accu- 
racy and  adherence  to  standards; 

Fifth,  HHS  gives  Congress  as  agency 
by  agency: 

Justification  of  criteria  used  to 
select  positions  to  be  tested; 

List  of  positions  tested; 

Description  of  nature  and  frequency 
of  testing; 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
cost  estimates  for  all  phases  of  testing. 

In  addition,  the  Hoyer  compromise 
safeguards  employees  privacy  interests 
by  prohibiting  the  disclosure  of  test 
results  except  to  the  employee's  medi- 
cal review  officer,  employee  assistance 
program  administrator,  or  supervisory 
or  management  officials  with  discipli- 
nary authority.  Each  employee  shall 


have  full  access  to  drug  testing  results 
and  related  records. 

Finally,  all  agencies  with  programs 
in  place  as  of  the  date  of  the  Execu- 
tive order.  September  15.  1986  would 
be  exempted.  In  addition,  the  compro- 
mise would  further  exempt  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  employees  who  handle 
nuclear  weapons  of  fuels.  CIA.  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  DEA.  FBI,  INS,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice, BATF,  and  the  Secret  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hoyer  compromise 
is  the  best  possible  solution  given  our 
position  in  the  debate  on  this  issue. 
This  matter  may  well  be  ultimately  de- 
termined in  the  courts,  but  pending 
that,  the  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
see  that  the  rights  of  Federal  employ- 
ees as  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
upheld.  This  compromise  attempts  to 
provide  for  this  among  a  divided  Con- 
gress and  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  adopt  the  measure. 

D  1710 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  start  by  setting 
an  example  right  here.  My  office  has 
done  this,  and  I  paid  for  it  out  of  my 
own  pocket.  Every  one  of  us,  including 
this  Member,  has  subjected  himself 
and  his  staff  to  drug  testing  just  be- 
cause we  all  do  want  to  set  an  exam- 
ple. I  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
gress should  do  so. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  us,  the 
employer  of  the  Federal  employee,  de- 
manding this  also  of  our  employees,  as 
so  many  of  the  Fortune  500  companies 
across  this  coimtry  have.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  at  the  Federal  level  to 
set  this  example. 

I  believe  that  we  can  do  it  with  this 
drug  testing,  and  if  Members  are  for 
drug  testing,  let  them  vote  down  the 
Hoyer  amendment  and  vote  for  the 
Senate  language. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  try  to  summarize  the 
debate  and  put  into  perspective  exact- 
ly what  we  are  talking  about. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  procedural 
reason,  if  no  other  reason,  to  be 
against  the  Hoyer  amendment,  be- 
cause it  is  legislating  permanent  legis- 
lation in  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  They  had  to  waive  the  rules  of 
the  House  in  order  to  do  that. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  first  clause 
of  the  amendment.  It  says: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
to  administer  or  implement  any  drug  testing 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12564. 

So  we  are  not  doing  something  just 
for   a   short   amount   of   time.    If   we 


adopt  the  Hoyer  amendment,  we  are 
doing  something  forever.  The  Senate 
version  does  not  do  that.  The  Senate 
version  is  until  May  1,  1989. 

Let  us  get  to  some  of  the  substantive 
reasons  that  we  should  be  against  the 
Hoyer  amendment.  First  of  all,  they 
talk  about  uniformity.  Well,  uniformi- 
ty is  not  necessarily  a  good  thing,  be- 
cause each  agency  is  different.  E]ach 
agency  has  different  sensitive  posi- 
tions. Each  agency  has  different  obli- 
gations to  fulfill.  Under  the  Senate 
version,  each  agency  will  still  have  to 
have  a  program  that  meets  all  the 
technical  and  scientific  requirements 
of  drug  testing,  but  they  will  not  have 
to  be  uniform  anemone,  but  they  will 
not  have  to  be  the  same. 

Second,  let  us  talk  about  the  issue  of 
sequencing.  Under  the  Hoyer  amend- 
ment, every  administrative  test  has  to 
be  approved  and  in  place  before  any  of 
them  can  be  implemented.  That  is 
kind  of  all  or  none.  The  gentlemian 
himself  admits  that  is  the  case.  There 
is  an  excellent  chance  that  because  of 
the  procedural  hurdles  that  you  have 
to  go  through  in  every  agency  that  it 
would  take  years  and  years  and  years 
before  they  are  all  approved. 

Under  the  Senate  version  you  can 
implement  each  program  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  They  have  to  be  certified  by 
HHS.  they  have  to  be  certified  by  the 
Office  of  Drug  Policy  in  the  White 
House,  but  once  they  are  certified, 
they  can  go  into  effect. 

Third,  let  us  talk  about  exemptions. 
In  the  Hoyer  amendment  we  have 
some  exemptions.  We  also  have  some 
exemptions  in  the  Senate  version.  I 
am  not  an  attorney,  but  according  to 
my  conversations  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment, there  is  a  doctrine  that  is 
called  issue  preclusion.  Under  the  doc- 
trine of  issue  preclusion,  if  any  of 
these  plans  are  objected  to  and  a  judge 
issues  an  injunction  against  one  plan, 
then  that  injunction  can  be  used  to 
stop  every  plan,  even  the  plans  that 
have  already  been  implemented,  even 
the  plans  that  are  specifically  exempt- 
ed under  the  Hoyer  amendment. 

Fourth,  let  us  talk  about  reliability. 
In  the  Hoyer  amendment  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  space  taken  up  that 
certifies  all  the  reliability  standards 
that  have  to  be  met.  That  is  all  well 
and  good,  but  in  the  Senate  version 
and  the  Presidential  Executive  order 
you  also  have  to  meet  the  technical 
and  scientific  requirements  that  HHS 
put  out  on  February  13,  1987.  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  them- 
selves admitted  in  testimony  before 
the  other  body  that  the  Senate  ver- 
sion and  the  Presidential  Elxecutive 
order  meet  the  reliability  test,  so  that 
is  not  a  reason  to  be  against  the 
Senate  version. 

Finally,  we  talk  about  the  issue  of 
confidentiality.  Under  the  Senate  ver- 
sion and  under  Presidential  Executive 
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order  you  have  confidentiality,  you 
have  the  right  to  go  to  counseling,  you 
have  to  comply  with  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act,  so  the  due-process  provi- 
sion. The  rights  of  the  individual  are 
protected  under  the  Senate  version 
just  the  same  as  under  the  Hoyer 
amendment. 

Let  us  get  to  the  final  point— timeli- 
ness. The  Presidential  Executive  order 
was  issued  on  September  15,  1986. 
Here  we  are  in  June  of  1987  and  we 
still  do  not  have  a  testing  program  in 
many  of  the  executive  agencies.  If  we 
adopt  the  Hoyer  amendment,  it  could 
very  conceivably  be  years  and  years 
and  years  before  we  do  have  any  test- 
ing provisions. 

The  Senate  version  would  allow 
those  programs  that  have  been  proc- 
essed to  go  into  effect  inunediately. 

If  Members  believe  that  now  is  the 
time  to  begin  a  drug-testing  program 
in  the  Federal  work  force,  then  they 
should  vote  against  the  Hoyer  amend- 
ment and  vote  for  the  Barton  amend- 
ment later,  which  would  allow  the 
Senate  version  to  be  the  drug-testing 
program  that  goes  into  place. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  want  to 
make  a  point  that  uniformity  is  man- 
dated in  that  the  test  will  be  the  same 
for  employees.  However,  the  number 
of  drugs  or  the  particular  drugs  are 
not  necessarily  uniform  by  agency. 

Second,  some  agencies  will  test  more 
employees  than  others,  and  that  is  not 
mandated  to  be  uniform. 

So  the  gentleman,  I  think,  implied 
that  there  was  some  uniformity  re- 
quired here  that  was  not  in  fact  the 
case  if  there  are  differences  in  agen- 
cies and  they  make  those  decisions. 
The  only  uniformity  is  that  the  test 
must  be  the  same.  They  can  test  for 
different  kinds  of  drugs  or  numbers  of 
drugs,  however. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bakton]  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Hoyer]  and  Senator  Mikul- 
SKi  and  others  who,  putting  aside 
their  objections  to  random  testing— 
and  I  think  that  the  gentleman  is  not 
opposed  to  drug  testing,  he  is  opposed 
to  random  testing,  which  he  considers 
unconstitutional— putting  aside  those 
concerns,  he  has  gotten  involved  in 
the  detailed  process  of  trying  to  put 
something  together  that  meets  the 
test  that  we  would  all  want  to  employ 
when  dealing  with  any  of  our  constitu- 


ents.   Federal    employees    or    anyone 
else. 

I  think  that  they  have  come  up  with 
a  better  approach  than  the  Senate  and 
the  Executive  order,  and  I  cite  to 
areas.  First,  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
the  facilities  that  do  drug  testing. 
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The  only  regulations  that  drug  test- 
ing facilities  would  have  to  meet  under 
the  Senate  language  is  applicable 
State  license  requirements.  In  other 
words,  this  means  that  50  different 
regulations  for  our  Federal  employees 
could  well  apply.  There  is  no  consist- 
ency. Some  States  have  stringent  re- 
quirements, many  do  not. 

These  guidelines  have  never  received 
public  comment,  and  all  of  our  consti- 
tutents  who  are  Federal  employees, 
who  are  exposed  to  this  panoply  of  dif- 
ferences, could  easily  provide  for  court 
cases,  litigations  on  violations  of  indi- 
vidual rights  because  of  inconsisten- 
cies. 

More  importantly  I  would  like  to 
talk  for  a  minute  about  the  confiden- 
tiality issue  that  my  friend  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Barton]  touched  on  just  a 
minute  ago.  If  my  colleagues  look  at 
the  Federal  Register,  it  says  agencies 
are  not  required  to  report  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  investigation  or 
prosecution,  any  information,  allega- 
tion, and  so  forth. 

The  Hoyer  language  instead  of  the 
Senate  language  does  not  leave  that 
issue  up  in  the  air  for  determination 
by  the  agency.  They  provide  confiden- 
tiality. We  do  not  want  to  prosecute 
people,  we  want  to  counsel  people.  We 
do  not  want  to  throw  people  out  of 
their  workplace,  we  want  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves and  maintain  a  job. 

I  think  this  is  a  preferable  approach, 
and  I  think  it  really  does  go  to  the 
issue  that  is  stated  and  exists  in  the 
Executive  order. 

I  would  point  out  an  Executive  order 
is  just  that  and  it  can  be  changed.  We 
need  to  have  in  statute  the  kinds  of 
protections  that  the  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Hoyer]  would  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  joint 
House-Senate  conference  committee  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  H.R.  1827,  I 
strongly  support  this  amerHJment  to  the  t)ill. 

I  agree  that  a  drug-free  workplace  is  essen- 
tial to  a  productive  and  efficient  government. 
A  career  in  public  service  is  a  point  of  pride 
for  our  Federal  employees.  They,  no  less  than 
ourselves,  demand  a  healthy  and  safe  working 
environment. 

In  order  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  our  Federal  workers,  it  is  essential  that  we 
develop  uniform  standards  and  procedures  to 
protect  the  constitutional  nghts  of  these  indi- 
vkjuals. 

WitfxMJt  strict  guidelines.  or>ly  abuses  of  ttie 
system  will  occur  and  individuals  careers  put 
in  jeopardy.  Such  instances  are  not  urKom- 
mon.  I  would  like  to  relate  to  you  a  few  horror 


stories  whch  only  emphasize  ttw  need  for 
strong  regulations  of  drug  testing. 

A  research  biologist  at  a  toxicoksgy  labora- 
tory at  an  Army  chemical  research  center  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  in  Marylartd  recent- 
ly received  a  false  positive  on  a  drug  test.  At 
ttwt  time,  Aberdeen  tested  employees  without 
having  any  standard  operatir>g  procedures. 
This  woman  was  given  a  nonsterile  cup  and 
tokj  to  provide  her  sample  with  a  witr>ess  ob- 
serving. Because  she  had  previously  investi- 
gated the  Army's  drug  testing  program,  she 
immediately  took  annual  leave  and  went  to 
two  local  hospitals  ar>d  had  her  urine  tested  at 
her  own  expense.  Both  tests  were  negative. 

Sir>ce  the  Army's  program  requires  two- 
stage  testir^  of  employee  samples— provided 
subjects  have  signed  a  consent  form— her 
sample  had  to  be  sent  to  another  laboratory. 
Her  secorKi  level  testing  sample  arrived  4 
days  after  the  3-day  shipping  time  required 
under  Army  regulations.  She  waited  21  days 
t)efore  receivir>g  a  negative  result  from  the 
secorKl-level  testing.  Not  only  was  this  an  un- 
reasonable amount  of  time  to  wait  for  a  result 
of  such  a  crucial  test  this  Federal  employee 
had  to  go  to  court  to  prevent  the  Army  from 
further  testing  until  the  secor>d-level  testing  re- 
sults came  t>ack  negative. 

Anotfmr  horror  story  recently  came  to  sur- 
face when  a  chemist  in  charge  of  analyzing 
drug  tests  performed  on  airplane  pilots  and 
railroad  crews  involved  in  accidents  pleaded 
guilty  last  month  to  charges  that  he  falsified 
records  in  three  cases  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
tests  were  never  performed.  As  director  of  the 
Forensic  Toxicotogy  Research  Unit — operated 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration — Mr. 
Oelt>ert  J.  Lacefield  reported  negative  results 
on  blood  samples  taken  after  three  train 
crashes  when  in  fact  the  tests  were  never 
pertormed.  SirKe  Mr.  Lacefield  did  no\  receive 
any  financial  compensation  for  his  actions,  it 
is  speculated  that  he  did  not  want  to  admit 
that  the  lab  lacked  the  expertise  to  conduct 
the  tests  or  that  the  toss  of  a  key  contract 
with  the  railroad  administration  amounting  to 
$200,000  was  another  consideration. 

A  furttier  investigation  of  the  incklent  uncov- 
ered reports  that  found  tfiat  several  employ- 
ees complair>ed  about  the  quality  of  work 
done  by  the  lab.  Documents  obtained  from 
the  Investigation  showed  that  questions  about 
the  laboratory  performarKe  had  been  raised  a 
year  ago.  And  in  fact,  tfie  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute of  Pathology  wrote  last  June  25,  in  a  two- 
page  menfx)  to  Dr.  Frank  H.  Austin,  then  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  Federal  air 
surgeon  that  "At  present,  quality  control  is 
pertormed  in  a  very  unstructured  manr>er." 

In  light  of  this  discovery  and  otfier  related 
ir^cidents,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  con- 
fererKe  committee's  amer^Jment  remain  urv 
touched.  If  the  Senate  provisions  are  adopted, 
we  will,  without  a  doubt,  see  further  deteriora- 
tion of  quality  control.  The  only  regulations 
that  drug  testing  facilities  would  have  to  meet 
under  the  Senate  language  is  "applicable 
State  license  requirements."  This  means  50 
different  regulations  for  our  Federal  employ- 
ees. There  is  no  consistency.  While  some 
States  have  stringent  requirements,  many  do 
not  Also,  these  guklelines  have  never  re- 
ceived public  comment.  How  can  we  propose 


standards  that  have  not  been  reviewed  by 
well-known  arxl  respected  experts  in  the  field 
of  drug  testing? 

The  conference  committee  has  spent  many 
hours  negotiating  this  t)ipartisan  compromise 
wrhich: 

First,  safeguards  employee  jobs  by  provid- 
ing confidentiality.  We  want  to  help  people  not 
prosecute  them; 

Second,  establishes  uniform  standards  and 
procedures  for  drug  testing; 

Third,  specifies  the  drugs  for  which  emptoy- 
ees  wHI  t>e  tested; 

Fourth,  periodrcally  checks  labs  for  accura- 
cy; and 

Fifth,  ensure  that  there  are  OMB  cost  esti- 
mates for  all  phases  of  testir>g. 

I  especially  would  like  to  point  out  that  tf>e 
conferees  do  not  take  any  position  with  re- 
spect to  pervjing  litigation  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  random  drug  testing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment and  reject  any  attempts  to  alter  this 
amerKinr)ent 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ackerman]. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the 
drug-testing  compromise  negotiated  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland.  He  should  be  commended 
for  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  citizens  do 
not  give  up  their  constitutional  rights 
when  they  choose  a  career  in  public 
service.  I  for  one  believe  that  the 
random  mandatory  drug  testing  re- 
quired by  the  President's  Executive 
order  is  unconstitutional  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
so  rule. 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  compro- 
mise offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  addresses  the  important 
questions  of  privacy,  accuracy,  and 
costs,  inherent  in  drug  testing. 

The  Hoyer  amendment  allows  Feder- 
al employees  access  to  test  results  but 
restricts  the  release  of  those  results 
without  employee  consent. 

Federal  employees  also  have  access 
to  any  records  relating  to  certification 
and  review  of  laboratories.  Both  of 
these  provisions  are  important  protec- 
tions for  Federal  employees  against  ar- 
bitrary personnel  actions. 

Urinalysis  screening  can  have  an  in- 
accuracy rate  of  5  to  20  percent.  The 
Hoyer  compromise  requires  that  only 
the  best  technology  available  be  used 
in  drug  testing. 

The  amendment  further  requires 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  establish  rigorous  laborato- 
ry standards  for  testing  procedures 
and  chain  of  custody  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  false  positives. 

The  cost  of  drug  testing  under  the 
Executive  order  could  be  $100  million 
annually.   Under  the  Hoyer  compro- 


mise OMB  would  be  required  to  report 
on  the  cost  of  the  program  and  agen- 
cies would  be  required  to  report  armu- 
ally  on  their  drug  testing  activities.  In 
that  way.  Congress  will  be  able  to  de- 
termine if  drug  testing  is  the  best  way 
to  spend  our  limited  resources. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Hoyer  compromise  and  give  back  some 
of  the  rights  Federal  employees  lost  in 
the  war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCurdy]. 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Hoyer  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Federal  Government  Service  Task 
Force,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
conference  agreement  on  Federal  em- 
ployee drug  testing.  A  bipartisan  com- 
promise has  been  worked  out  that  re- 
quires HHS  to  establish  uniform 
standards  and  procedures  for  drug 
testing  on  a  govemmentwide  basis. 

The  amendment  protects  the  privacy 
of  employees  by  releasing  drug  testing 
results  to  the  employee  and  supervisor 
in  charge.  Access  to  the  results  by  un- 
authorized personnel  will  be  prohibit- 
ed. Periodic  checks  of  drug  testing  labs 
will  insure  accuracy  of  results. 

It  is  essential  that  we  have  a  sound 
and  uniform  policy  regarding  drug 
testing,  and  I  urge  the  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  rise  to 
voice  my  support  for  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effort  to  eradicate  the  un- 
fortunate presence  of  drugs  in  the  workplace 
is  a  high  priority  for  all  of  us  corKemed  atxxjt 
the  detrimental  impact  of  alcohol  and  drug 
alxise  upon  the  health,  safety,  and  pertorm- 
ance  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  the  safety  of 
their  coworkers  arKJ  the  community  at  large. 
This  amendment,  contained  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  supplemental  appropriations  t)ill, 
responsibly  and  comprehensively  addresses 
these  concerns,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
12564. 

Cognizant  that  the  key  component  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  credibility  of  drug  testing  is 
the  accuracy  and  urwformity  of  testing  proce- 
dures, the  conferees  provide  for  rigorous  and 
consonant  specimen  collection  and  lat>oratory 
procedures  for  all  Federal  workers  to  t)e 
tested.  The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  is  charged  with  publishing  mandatory 
guidelines  and  specifications  to  be  folk>wed  by 
all  Federal  agencies,  consistent  with  Execu- 
tive Order  12564.  Should  we  settle  for  any- 
thing less?  Our  answer  must  tie  a  resounding 
no.  On  an  issue  of  such  significance,  any  ad 
hoc  implementation  of  testing  programs,  utiliz- 
ing  piecemeal   procedures   and   second-rate 


technology  offered  ttvough  bargain  basement 
labs,  is  unacceptable. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  tf>e  con- 
tinuation of  current  law  protections  afforded 
Federal  employees  under  the  Rehabilitation 
ar>d  Civil  Service  Acts,  emphasizing  our  com- 
mitnrtent  to  f>ealth  and  safety,  not  punishment 
or  stigmatization.  Restrictions  governing  the 
disclosure  of  test  results  and  provisions  guar- 
anteeing each  employee  full  access  to  drug 
test  results  and  related  record  safeguard  the 
privacy  Interests  of  employees. 

Finally,  the  compromise  reflects  no  bias 
with  respect  to  questions  concerning  tfie  corv 
stitutionality  of  rar>dom  drug  testing.  Pending 
the  outcome  of  ongoing  litigation,  the  confer- 
ees opt  to  remain  neutral  on  tt>e  constitution- 
ality of  Executive  Order  12564. 

Again,  I  woukJ  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Hover]  and  all  the  conferees  for 
their  endeavors  in  arriving  at  this  compromise. 
If  we  are  to  assure  an  effective,  equitable,  and 
protective  screening  procedure  we  can  settle 
for  no  less  rigorous  a  program. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl], 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Evans]. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hoyer  compromise,  but 
I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  compromise  should  not 
be  construed,  if  it  is  accepted,  as  a 
message  to  the  Reagan  administration 
or  the  courts  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  any  way  supports  the 
constitutionality  of  random  drug  test- 
ing for  Federal  employees. 

This  is  an  attempt,  however,  to 
ensure  the  minimum  protection  of 
Federal  employees  if  in  fact  the  ad- 
ministration goes  ahead  with  drug 
testing  as  it  has  planned. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bipartisan 
agreement  represents  the  best  ap- 
proach possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  I  will  support  wholeheart- 
edly the  Hoyer  compromise. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  do  not 
want  to  keep  getting  up  here  and  beat- 
ing the  same  horse,  but  some  misrep- 
resentations have  been  made  in  the 
debate  that  I  think  should  be  cleared 
up. 

The  Senate  language,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  Hoyer  amendment,  specif- 
ically incorporates  Executive  Order 
12564,  and  that  says  that  that  shall  be 
complied  with.  When  my  colleagues  go 
to  that  it  talks  about  the  procedures 
for  providing  urine  specimens  must 
allow  individual  privacy  unless  the 
agency  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
particular  individual  may  alter  or  sub- 
stitute the  specimen  to  be  preserved. 

The  point  was  made  a  few  minutes 
ago    that    Executive    orders    can    be 
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changed.  They  can  be  changed,  but 
they  cannot  be  changed  as  incorporat- 
ed into  the  language  of  the  act  itMlf . 
The  Senate  language  does  preserve 
that  language  of  that  Executive  order 
within  itfi  four  comers. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  legal  precedent 
that  would  allow  that  to  be  changed 
Just  simply  by  an  Executive  order 
being  changed.  It  is  a  permanent  part 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  McMiLLBfl. 

Mr.  McMILIiEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Hoyer  amendment  and  want  to  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  Maryland 
for  helping  craft  this  compromise  be- 
tween members  of  the  executive 
branch.  Congress,  and  our  Federal  em- 
ployee groups. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  random  drug 
testing,  I  think  this  goes  a  long  way  to 
ensure  acciiracy  of  our  tests,  reliability 
of  our  tests,  and  privacy  of  our  tests. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  this  sort  of 
testing,  let  it  be  done  in  an  orderly  and 
fair  fashion,  and  I  think  the  Hoyer 
amendment  goes  a  long  way  toward 
ensuring  that.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Carsin]. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
for  yielding  me  this  time  and  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  the  work  he 
had  done  on  this  very  sensitive  issue.  I 
share  with  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land the  skepticism  of  random  drug 
testing  for  our  Federal  employees. 
Without  specific  cause,  I  have  great 
concerns  about  random  drug  testing. 

But  the  Hoyer  compromise  is  a  true 
compromise.  It  provides  us  with  a  fair 
system  for  setting  up  drug  testing  of 
our  Federal  employees.  I  think  it  is  a 
real  compromise  and  it  establishes  the 
appropriate  method  to  proceed  with 
some  form  of  drug  testing  for  our  Fed- 
eral employees. 

It  provides  the  qualifications  for 
such  tests,  the  uniformity  that  is  nec- 
essary, the  reliability  of  testing,  the 
oversight,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  sense  of  compromise,  in  the  sense 
of  those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to 
random  testing  for  thousands  of  us 
that  would  like  to  see  some  testing 
take  place,  adopt  the  compromise  and 
support  the  Hoyer  amendment. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Just  say  in  clos- 
ing that  if  my  colleagues  want  drug 
testing  to  be  put  in  a  straitjacket,  then 
vote  for  the  Hoyer  amendment.  If 
they  want  it  under  good  guidelines 
and  protecting  the  rights  of  our  Feder- 
al employees,  then  vote  against  the 
Hoyer  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  yield 
msrself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  that  charac- 
terization is  simply  not  true.  The 
Hoyer  language  provides  for  testing, 
and  it  provides  for  protections  of 
American  citizens  who  happen  to  be 
Federal  employees  who  happen  to  be 
subject  to  these  tests. 

The  Hoyer  language  was  agreed  to 
by  the  point  person  for  the  adminis- 
tration, by  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority sides  in  the  Senate,  and  both 
the  majority  and  minority  on  the 
House  side  in  our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  compro- 
mise and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  committee  language  that 
the  conference  committee  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  preferential  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Hoyer]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — yeas  343,  nays 
77,  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  236] 


AckennAn 

AlULlU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

AnUiony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AUins 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

Blacsi 

Bilbray 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

BOCBS 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bustamante 

Byron 

CaUahan 


Y£AS— 343 

Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clay 
Cllnger 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Couchlin 
Coyne 
Crmic 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Darden 
Daub 
Davis  (MI) 
de  la  Garza 
DeFazio 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dincell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorcan  (ND) 
Doman  (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 


Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Enclish 

Erdreich 

Espy 

E>rans 

FaKeU 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fish 

Flake 

FUppo 

Florio 

Ft>slietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Oallo 

Oarcia 

Gaydoa 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Gradiaon 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Oray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 


HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houshton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Huches 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (8D) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaaich 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lan<»ster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llplnski 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDmde 

McEwen 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Billrakis 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Bunning 

Burton 

Coble 

Com  best 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis  (IL) 

DeLay 

DioOuardi 

Dreier 


McOrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

MlUer(CA) 

MUler  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mnusek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowmk 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Hitter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

RoylMU 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

NAYS— 77 

Edwards  (OK) 

FaweU 

Fields 

Prenzel 

Gallegly 

Gingrich 

Orandy 

Gregg 

Hansen 

Haste  rt 

Heney 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Konnyu 

Kyi 


Sazton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shucter 

Sikorskl 

SIsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

SUughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solars 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

StaUings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

stokes 

Slratton 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorrlceUl 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

OdaU 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlaclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 


I^gomarsino 

lAtU 

Lightfoot 

Lott 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Martin  (IL) 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCollum 

Meyers 

Michel 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

NIelaon 

Packard 

Porter 

Roberts 

Roth 


Senaenbrenner 

Smith.  Robert 

Walker 

Shaw 

(OR) 

Whittaker 

Shumway 

Solomon 

Williams 

Smith  (TX) 

Stump 

WUaon 

Smith.  Denny 

Sweeney 

Young (FL) 

(OR) 

SwIndaU 

Smith.  Robert 

Thomas  (CA) 

(NH) 
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Bonior  CMI) 

Kemp 

Roemer 

Courter 

Livingston 

Tauke 

Ftord(TN) 

Miller  (OH) 

Tauzin 

Gephardt 

Parris 

Hammerachmidt 

Pashayan 
D  1750 

Messrs.  LOWRY  of  Washington, 
LATTA  and  SOLOMON  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  and  Messrs. 
SWIFT,  STAGGERS,  LEWIS  of  Flori- 
da. CRAIG,  and  LOWRY  of  Washing- 
ton changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  preferential  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Senate   amendment   No. 
strike  out  lines  15  to  19. 


420:   Page    120, 


MOTION  OrrERED  8T  MR.  WMITTEIf 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whittek  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  420  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  506.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  appropriations  made  by 
Title  I  of  this  Act  for  the  following  account 
shall  be  as  follows:  "Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Servi(x,  Salaries  and  Expenses, 
$137,216,000." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  422:  Page  120, 
after  line  23.  insert: 

Sec.  504.  Section  208(a)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Appropriations  Act,  1987 
(Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

MOTION  OPTEREO  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Written  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  402  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  first  section  number  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  "507". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  434:  Page  120. 
after  line  23,  insert: 

Sec.  506.  None  of  the  fimds  provided  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  made  available 
to  facilitate  in  any  way  the  sale  of  M-833 
antitank  shells  or  any  comparable  anti-tank 
shells  containing  a  depleted  uranium  pen- 
tratlng  component  to  any  country  other 
than: 

(1)  Countries  which  are  members  of 
NATO,  or 

(2)  Countries  which  have  been  designated 
as  a  major  non-NATO  ally  for  purposes  of 
section  1105  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987. 

MOTION  OrPERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
"508". 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  424  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  section  number  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  "508". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  425:  Page  120. 
after  line  23,  insert: 

Sec.  507.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  restarting  the  N-Reactor  at  the 
Hanford  Reservation,  Washington  during 
fiscal  year  1987.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  term  "restarting"  shall  mean 
any  activity  related  to  the  operation  of  the 
N-Reactor  that  would  achieve  criticality, 
generate  fission  products  within  the  reactor 
or  discharge  cooling  water  from  nuclear  op- 
erations. 

motion  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

MR.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Written  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  425  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  509.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  restarting  the  N-Reactor  at  the 
Hanford  Reservation,  Washington  during 
fiscal  year  1987.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  term  "restarting"  shall  mean 
any  activity  related  to  the  operation  of  the 
N-Reactor  that  would  achieve  criticality. 
generate  fission  products  within  the  reactor 
or  discharge  cooling  water  from  nuclear  op- 
erations: Provided  further.  That  this  provi- 
sion does  not  require  a  change  in  the  cur- 
rent fuel  status  of  the  reactor. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  426:  Page  120. 
after  line  23,  Insert: 

Sec.  508.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  relocating  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Peace  Corps  to  office  space  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WRITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Written  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  426  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  section  number  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  "510." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  427:  Page  120, 
after  line  23,  insert: 

Sec.  509.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  in  title  III  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
System  costs  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System 
Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-335).  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
any  funds  provided  in  title  III  of  this  Act 
not  utilized  by  September  30,  1987,  for 
agency  contributions  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Retirement  System  Act  of 
1986  (Public  Law  99-335)  shall  lapse. 

motion  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Written  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  427  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
"Sec.  509."  named  in  said  amendment,  insert 
the  following:  "Sec.  511." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate   amendment   No.   428:   Page    120, 
after  line  23,  insert: 
Sec.  510.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  people  of  Angola  have  suffered 
under  colonial  domination  for  centuries: 

(2)  the  Portuguese  promise  of  independ- 
ence and  free  elections  for  Angola  embodied 
in  the  Alvor  Accord  of  1975  was  nullified 
when  the  Marxist  Popular  Movement  for 
the  Liberation  of  Angola  (hereafter  in  this 
resolution  referred  to  as  the  "MPLA")  ille- 
gally and  militvily  seized  power  with  the 
support  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  troops; 

(3)  the  Marxist  regime  in  Angola  has  con- 
tinually denied  the  most  basic  human  rights 
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to  the  people  of  Angolm  since  1975  culminat- 
1ns  in  one  of  the  worst  human  rights 
records  reported  by  the  Department  of 
State,  as  described  in  the  report  entitled 
"Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Prac- 
tices for  1986": 

(4)  the  Marxist  regime  in  Angola  has  al- 
lowed the  country  of  Angola  to  become  a 
Soviet  base  for  aggression  and  subversion  in 
southern  Africa,  including  the  expansion  of 
a  Soviet  naval  port,  the  presence  of  35.000 
Cuban  troops,  and  the  influx  of 
$4,000,000,000  in  Soviet  weaponry: 

(5)  the  naval  port  facilities  in  Angola  pose 
serious  potential  threats  to  United  States 
naval  interests  in  the  Atlantic  and  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope: 

(6)  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  have  engaged 
in  the  most  blatant  foreign  Intervention  in 
post-colonial  history  of  Africa,  and  the 
MPLA  is  hostage  to  these  foreign  forces  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  MPLA  had 
the  worst  anti-United  States  voting  record 
in  the  United  Nations  last  year. 

(7)  the  MPLA  government  of  Angola  in 
1986  obtained  90  percent  of  its  foreign  ex- 
change from  the  extraction  and  production 
of  oil  with  the  assistance  of  American  com- 
panies; 

(8)  most  of  Angola's  oil  is  extracted  in  Ca- 
binda  Province,  where  65  percent  of  it  is  ex- 
tracted by  an  American  oil  company: 

(9)  United  States  business  interests  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  overall  United  States 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  objec- 
tives in  aiding  the  MPLA  government: 

(10)  the  United  States  currently  refuses  to 
recognize  the  Marxist  government  of  the 
MPI^: 

(11)  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
Portugal's  three  main  political  parties  have 
recently  visited  the  liberated  territory  and 
will  soon  announce  a  commission  to  pro- 
mote national  reconciliation  in  Angola: 

(12)  the  United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
encourage  peace,  freedom,  and  democracy 
and  to  condemn  tyranny  where  it  may  exist: 
and 

(13)  the  growing  intensity  of  war,  the 
mounting  suffering  of  the  Angolan  people, 
the  growing  presence  of  communist  forces 
In  Angola,  and  the  failure  of  the  MPLA  to 
respond  to  diplomatic  initiatives  gives  new 
urgency  to  efforts  to  reach  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States,  so  long  as  Soviet  and  Cuban 
military  forces  occupy  Angola,  should  en- 
courage peace  and  national  reconciliation  in 
Angola  through  a  negotiated  settlement  to 
the  eleven-year  military  conflict  and  stress 
the  holding  of  free  and  fair  elections  as  out- 
lined in  the  1975  Alvor  Agreement 
through— 

(1)  continued  multilateral  initiatives  de- 
signed to  support  Soviet  and  Cuban  with- 
drawal and  a  negotiated  peaceful  settlement 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  Angola:  and 

(2)  consistent  efforts  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  convey  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  that  continued  military 
build-up  and  presence  in  Angola  directly 
hinders  future  positive  relationships  with 
the  American  people  and  the  United  States 
Congress. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  requests  the 
President  to  use  his  special  authorities 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act  to 
block  United  States  business  transactions 
which  conflict  with  United  States  security 
Interests  in  Angola. 

(d)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should— 

(1)  review  the  United  States  policy  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  refusal  to  rec- 


ognize the  Marxist  MPLA  government,  the 
abysmal  human  rights  record  of  the  MPLA 
government  (as  reported  by  the  Department 
of  State),  and  the  worst  1985  voting  record 
supporting  United  States  interests  in  the 
United  Nations;  and 

(2)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  containing  the  findings  of  the  review 
required  by  paragraph  (1),  together  with  a 
determination  as  to  whether  it  Is  In  the 
United  States  Interest  to  continue  under  the 
current  trade  and  business  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Angola. 

MOTION  omOtED  BT  MK.  WUirrKN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whittem  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  428  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  in 
said  amendment,  insert  the  following:  "512". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  429:  Page  120. 
after  line  23,  insert: 

Sec.  511.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
Program  Management  activities  shall  be 
used  to  promulgate  or  enforce  any  rule,  reg- 
ulation, instruction,  or  other  policy  having 
the  effect  of  establishing  a  mandatory  hold- 
ing of  Medicare  claims  processing  or  pay- 
ments. 

MOTION  OrrEXCD  BY  MH.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  429  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  in 
said  amendment,  insert:  "513". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  430:  Page  120. 
after  line  23,  insert: 

Sec.  512.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
no  funds  provided  under  this  act  may  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  severance  pay  to 
any  employee  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (World 
Bank). 

motion  OFTERED  by  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  430  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 


the  section  number  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  "514". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  431:  Page  120, 
after  line  23.  insert: 

Sec.  513.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  appro- 
priated in  this  Act.  there  are  appropriated 
to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  for  "Dis- 
ease control,  research,  and  training", 
$27,000,000. 

(bMl)  In  the  cases  of  all  appropriations  ac- 
counts from  which  expenses  for  travel, 
transportation,  and  subsistence  (including 
per  diem  allowances)  are  paid  under  chapter 
57  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  there  are 
hereby  prohibited  to  be  obligated  under 
such  accounts  in  fiscal  year  1987  a  uniform 
percentage  of  such  amounts,  as  determined 
by  the  President  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (2).  as.  but  for  this  sub- 
section, would- 

(A)  be  available  for  obligation  in  such  ac- 
count as  of  June  1.  1987, 

(B)  be  planned  to  be  obligated  for  such  ex- 
penses Sifter  such  date  during  fiscal  year 
1987.  and 

(C)  result  in  total  outlays  of  $18  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987. 

(2)  Before  making  determinations  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall  obtain 
from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  recommendations 
for  determinations  with  respect  to  (A)  the 
identification  of  the  accounts  affected,  (B) 
the  amount  in  each  such  account  available 
as  of  such  date  for  obligation,  (C)  the 
amounts  planned  to  be  obligated  for  such 
expenses  after  such  date  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  (D)  the  uniform  percentage  by  which 
such  amounts  need  to  be  reduced  in  order  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
specifying  the  determinations  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Sections  1341(a)  and  1517  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  apply  to  each  account 
for  which  a  determination  is  made  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (b>. 

MOTION  OrrXREO  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Written  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  431  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  section  number  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  "515". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  432:  Page  120, 
after  line  23,  Insert: 

Sec.  514.  The  matter  under  the  heading 
"Public  Education  System"  in  title  I  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Act, 
1987  (Public  Law  99-591:  100  SUt.  3341-184) 
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is  amended  by  striking  out  "Provided  fur- 
ther.  That  of  the  amount  made  available  to 
the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
$1,146,000  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Antioch  School  of  Law:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  acquisition  or  merger  of  the 
Antioch  School  of  Law  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously approved  by  both  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  that  the  Council  shall  have 
Issued  its  approval  by  resolution:  Provided 
further.  That  if  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  fails 
to  approve  the  acquisition  or  merger  of  the 
Antioch  School  of  Law,  the  $1,146,000  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  repayment  of  the  gen- 
eral ftind  deficit."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Provided  further.  That  $1,146,000 
shall  be  used  solely  for  the  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  of  Law  and 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided  further.  That  acquisition  or 
merger  of  the  Antioch  School  of  Law  shall 
have  been  previously  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  interim  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  School  of  Law 
shall  report,  by  October  1.  1987  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  the  antici- 
pated operating  and  capital  expenses  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  of  Law  as  cre- 
ated by  District  of  Columbia  Law  6-177,  for 
the  next  five  years:  Provided  further.  That 
the  aforementioned  report  shall  also  include 
a  statement  from  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion on  the  current  status  of  the  accredita- 
tion proposal  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
School  of  Law,  as  created  by  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Law  6-177,  as  amended:  Provided 
further.  That  If  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  fails  to  approve  the  acquisition 
or  merger  of  the  Antioch  Sch(X)l  of  Law,  the 
$1,146,000  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  general  fund  deficit.". 

motion  OPTERED  by  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  432  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  section  number  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, Insert  the  following:  "516". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  434:  Page  120. 
after  line  23.  insert: 

Sec.  516.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  im- 
plementing regulations  to  establish  the  per- 
centage share  or  metric  tonnage  of  commod- 
ities under  subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
901(c)(2)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  1241f(c)(2)(B))  should  respect  the 
Intent  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  and  between  the  representa- 
tives of  Great  Lakes  ports  and  Gulf  ports, 
and  that  so  far  as  practicable.  Great  Lakes 
ports  be  accorded  the  full  proportion  of  ton- 
nage contemplated  thereby. 


MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  434  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
Sec.  516  named  in  said  amendment,  insert 
the  following:  "Sec.  517". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  final  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  437:  Page  120, 
after  line  23,  Insert; 

Sec.  519.  (a)  Subtitle  C  of  title  XVII  of  the 
Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  5001  et 
seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "National  Agricultural 
Policy  Commission  Act  of  1985"  each  place 
it  appears  in  the  subtitle  heading  and  sec- 
Uon  1721  (7  VS.C.  5001)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "National  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Development  Policy  Act 
of  1985";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "National  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Policy"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  sections  1722(1)  and  1723(a)  (7 
U.S.C.  5001(1)  and  5002(a))  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "National  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Development  Policy". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  501(e)  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Amendments  Act  of  1985  (12 
U.S.C.  2001  note),  there  is  authorized  and 
appropriated- 

(1)  for  the  National  Commission  on  Agri- 
cultural Finance  established  under  such  sec- 
tion. $150,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: and 

(2)  for  the  National  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Development  established 
under  section  1723  of  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  5002),  $350,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  all  appropriations  ac- 
counts from  which  expenses  for  travel, 
transportation,  and  subslstance  (including 
per  diem  allowances)  are  paid  under  chapter 
57  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  there  are 
prohibited  to  be  obligated  under  such  ac- 
counts for  fiscal  year  1987  a  uniform  per- 
centage of  such  amounts,  as  determined  by 
the  President  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2),  as.  but  for  this  subsection,  would— 

(A)  be  available  for  obligation  in  such  ac- 
counts as  of  June  2,  1987: 

(B)  be  planned  to  be  obligated  for  such  ex- 
penses after  such  date  during  fiscal  year 
1987:  and 

(C)  result  in  toUl  outlays  of  $500,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987. 

(2)  Before  making  determinations  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall  obtain 
from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  recommendations 
for  determinations  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  identification  of  the  accounts  af- 
fected: 

(B)  the  amount  in  each  such  account 
available  as  of  such  date  for  obligation: 

(C)  the  amounts  planned  to  be  obligated 
for  such  expenses  after  such  date  in  fiscal 
year  1987;  and 

(D)  the  uniform  percentage  by  which  such 
amounts  need  to  be  reduced  in  order  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (1). 


(3)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  Congress  a  report 
specifying  the  determinations  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  paragraph  (1). 

(4)  Sections  1341(a>  and  1517  of  UUe  31. 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  each  ac- 
count for  which  a  determination  Is  made  by 
the  President  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  amendment,  I 
desire  to  be  recognized  and  will  engage 
In  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  this 
instance,  the  Chair  would  prefer  that 
the  Clerk  repwirt  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  Hotise  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  437  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  519.  (a)  Subtitle  C  of  tiUe  XVII  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  5001  et 
seq. )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "National  Agricultural 
Policy  Commission  Act  of  1985"  each  place 
it  appears  in  the  subtitle  heading  and  sec- 
tion 1721  (7  U.S.C.  5001)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "National  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Development  Policy  Act 
of  1985";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "National  Commission 
of  Agricultural  Policy"  each  place  It  appears 
in  sections  1722(1)  and  1723(a)  (7  U.S.C. 
5001(1)  and  5002(a))  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "National  Commission  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Rural  E)evelopment  Policy". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  501(e)  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Amendments  Act  of  1985  (12 
U.S.C.  2001  note),  there  is  authorized  and 
appropriated— 

(1)  for  the  National  Commission  on  Agri- 
cultural Finance  established  under  such  sec- 
tion, $100,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: and 

(2)  for  the  National  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Development  established 
under  section  1723  of  the  Pood  Security  Act 
of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  5002).  $100,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  in 
order  that  I  may  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentlemau 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Members  that 
this  is  the  last  motion  on  this  supple- 
mental. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  yielding  to  me. 
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IKr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  call 
attention  to  item  97  which  we  adopted 
and  which  speaks  to  the  issue  of  the 
superconducting  super  collider.  The 
Domenici  amendment  was  added  in 
the  Senate  and  was  not  modified  in 
bill  language  by  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House. 

However,  report  language  was  added 
in  conference  which  I  think  goes  a 
long  way  to  further  explain  and  in  fact 
to  mitigate  the  impact  of  the  Domen- 
ici amendment.  Specifically,  we  are 
clearly  now  allowing  the  States  to 
expend  fimds  to  improve  the  suitabil- 
ity of  any  site  they  may  submit  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  the  location 
of  the  super  collider,  and  it  is  made 
clear  in  the  report  language  that  each 
State  can  submit  a  package  of  finan- 
cial incentives  which  may  well  be 
useful  to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  In  selecting  the  collider 
site.  Is  that  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing?   

Mr.  WHl'lTKN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  But  may  I  say  here  in  connec- 
tion with  that  approach  that  if  we 
ever  start  public  works  or  other  na- 
tional projects  based  on  the  highest 
bidder,  there  wlU  be  only  a  few  States 
considered,  and  the  gentleman's  State 
will  be  in  good  position,  whatever  con- 
test we  have.  But  we  have  a  problem  if 
public  works  and  essential  national 
projects  are  based  on  the  highest 
bidder. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  comments.  I  think 
the  record  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  is  clear.  I  think  all  of  us  in 
the  long  run  will  be  better  off  if  Fed- 
eral and  local  contributions  are  made 
to  help  mitigate  the  impact  on  the 
Federal  Treasury  of  the  cost  of  this 
type  of  apparatus. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  let  me  say 
that  his  statement  is  correct  in  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  speaks 
for  itself. 

As  I  understand  what  is  in  the  con- 
ference report,  financial  incentives  of- 
fered by  the  States  cannot  be  consid- 
ered in  selecting  the  site,  but  they  can 
be  offered  in  the  proposals  of  the 
States,  which  in  turn  leaves  all  the 
country  eligible  for  consideration.  I 
imderstand  that  41  States,  including 
my  own,  are  after  this  collider  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man's State  will  certainly  be  among 
those  at  the  top. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion?   

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  House  conferees  for  insisting  upon 
language  in  the  conference  report  that 
at  some  point  in  time  it  appears  to  en- 


courage cost  sharing.  I  think  that  is 
very  important. 

I  do  have  some  questions.  The  lan- 
guage is  still  somewhat  confusing,  and 
the  intent  of  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment is  not  made  clear.  Is  it  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  chairman  that 
the  Domenici  amendment  would  pre- 
clude the  Department  of  Energy  from 
considering  financial  and  other  incen- 
tives submitted  under  section  2.2.2.2  of 
DOE'S  invitation  for  site  proposals? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
have  to  let  the  language  speak  for 
itself.  In  a  conference  of  this  kind, 
with  over  2.000  items  and  437  amend- 
ments, there  has  to  be  some  give  and 
take. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  language  speaks  for  itself,  and  I 
will  not  interpret  it  at  this  time.  So  far 
as  this  contest  is  concerned,  41  States, 
including  my  own,  are  in  this  contest, 
and  all  will  have  consideration. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  the  United  States 
has  committed  substantial  firuuidal  resources 
to  the  expkxation  of  outer  space.  The  techno- 
logical developments  in  medicine,  industry. 
and  science  resulting  from  this  commitment 
fiave  helped  our  Nation  remain  competitive 
with  tlie  rest  of  the  world.  Certainly  we  need 
to  maintain  our  commitment  to  research  into 
outer  space,  and  we  will. 

A  new  opportunity  looms  t>efore  us.  howev- 
er. An  opportunity  to  not  only  remain  competi- 
tive, but  to  take  ttie  lead  in  research  into 
"inner  space."  the  superconducting  super  col- 
IkJer,  Kke  our  outer  space  research,  promises 
techrK)k}gical  break  throughs  which  will  trans- 
late into  long-term  benefits  for  the  U.S.  indus- 
trial ecorwmy.  A  strong  commitment  to  "inner 
space"  research  in  no  way  compromises  the 
U.S.  interest  in  outer  space  research;  in  fact 
tfie  two  go  haruj  in  hand  where  competitive- 
ness is  concerned. 

Our  Nation  is  facing  a  critical  period  in  its 
history,  wtiere  competitiveness  in  manufactur- 
ing may  well  mean  our  economic  survival.  The 
SSC  will  help  US  industry  find  solutions  to 
problems  it  is  now  facing.  High  er>ergy  physics 
research  has  already  contributed  to  major  de- 
velopments in  nuclear  medicine,  electronics, 
superconductivity,  and  cryogenics.  We  must 
continue  our  commitment. 

If  ttie  United  States  does  not  move  forward 
with  the  superconducting  super  collider, 
others  will.  Japan  has  already  expressed  inter- 
est in  a  similar  project.  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  ate  building  new  accelerators.  The  su- 
perconducting super  collider  will  tiring  the 
txightest  minds  in  the  work]  in  the  field  of  high 
energy  physk:s  to  the  United  States.  If  we 
abandon  this  project,  we  may  very  well  be 
giving  up  our  last  competitive  edge,  and  the 
chance  to  locate  the  world's  largest  particle 
accelerator,  a  high  energy  physics  center  of 
intematiorwl  preemince,  in  our  country.  With  it 
will  go  our  scientists. 

Even  with  all  the  t)enefits  the  SSC  will  bring 
to  our  country,  the  superconducting  super  col- 


Ikier  is  an  expensive  propositkjn.  Cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $4.4  billion.  In  these  days  of  fiscal 
restraint,  we  need  to  give  the  tsucpayer  the 
bertefit  of  every  cost  sharing  program  we  can. 
In  buildir>g  ttie  SSC,  there  is  ampte  opportunity 
for  the  private  sector  to  bear  a  large  portkxi  of 
the  cost  Larxj  can  be  donated,  furxls  can  be 
raised,  inducements  such  as  constructkm 
breaks,  offk:»  rental  breaks,  pro  bono  legal 
services,  and  so  forth,  can  ar>d  have  t>een  of- 
fered to  help  take  less  mor>ey  out  of  ttie  tax- 
payer's pocket 

Mr.  OOMENict's  amendment,  irKfuded  in  tfte 
conference  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1987  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  H.R.  1827,  pre- 
cludes, to  what  extent  it  is  unclear,  this  oppor- 
tunity for  private  sector  cost  sharing  of  tt>e 
SSC.  I  Mfoukj  like  to  propose  that  the  fotkiwing 
points  t>e  clarified  regaiding  this  amerKJment: 

The  amendment  precludes  DOE  from  con- 
sklerir>g  "finar>cial  and  other  irKentives"  sub- 
mitted under  sectnn  2.2.2.2  of  OOE's  invita- 
tk}n  for  site  proposals  [ISP].  Ottier  sectk>ns  of 
ISP  request  data  on  financial  and  other  incen- 
tives. Can  DOE  conskjer  financial  and  oVnm 
irx»ntives  submitted  in  other  parts  of  the  srte 
proposal? 

The  amendment  wouW  preclude  a  State 
from  submittir>g  ttieir  finarxaal  and  other  incen- 
tives as  a  package,  wt>K:h  is  called  for  under 
section  2.2.2.2  of  the  ISP.  This  prevents  a 
clear  comparsion  between  States  of  ttie  in- 
centives, financial  arKl  ottierwise.  States  are 
willing  to  provide. 

The  conference  language  seems  to  imply 
that  the  door  is  left  open  for  DOE  to  conskler 
existing  facilities,  that  is,  Fermilab,  in  its  crite- 
ria, but  may  not  allow  DOE  to  consider  a 
State's  willingness  to  use  State  or  local  funds 
to  construct  comparable  facilities. 

The  United  States  will  not  win  the  competi- 
tiveness battle  try  "getting  faster  with  our 
hands."  We  will  win  by  developing  our  minds, 
and  encouraging  scientific  research  such  as 
ttte  superconducting  super  collider.  We  must 
pursue  this  research  at  the  lowest  cost  possi- 
ble, however.  That  means  ail  parties:  ttie  pri- 
vate sector,  international  governments.  State 
governments,  and  local  governments  must  t>e 
given  the  opportunity  to  share  the  cost  of  this 
important  project. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend 
him  and  his  committee  particularly 
with  regard  to  AIDS  supplemental  ap- 
propriations included  in  this  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is  in  des- 
perate need  of  the  additional  financial 
support  this  bill  would  provide  for 
AIDS  education  efforts.  It  we  are  to 
prevent  more  people  from  becoming 
infected  with  the  AIDS  virus,  we  must 
move  forward  immediately  with  a  mas- 
sive public  education  campaign  on 
AIDS,  including  a  mass  mailing  to 
every  household  in  the  Nation.  This 


will  be  supported  by  the  $20  million 
earmarked  for  this  purpose.  Further- 
more, it  is  crucial  that  we  provide  the 
additional  $27  million  for  AIDS  test- 
ing, counseling,  and  education  activi- 
ties. 

It  is  also  vital  to  the  survival  of 
many  people  with  AIDS  that  we  ap- 
propriate, and  obligate,  the  $30  million 
to  provide  treatment  drugs.  Many 
people  with  AIDS  are  unable  to  meet 
the  outrageously  high  cost  of  AZT, 
about  $10,000  per  year.  Some  4.500 
people,  who  had  become  AZT-depend- 
ent  during  the  drugs'  trials  or  subse- 
quent distribution,  have  had  to  strug- 
gle to  purchase  the  drug  since  the  end 
of  April.  Many,  who  could  not  afford 
it,  have  been  forced  off  AZT,  the  only 
approved  drug  known  to  be  effective. 
The  $30  million  will  offer  needed  sup- 
port for  AZT,  and  other  more  promis- 
ing drugs  which  hopefully  will  become 
available  in  the  coming  months. 

However,  this  report  is  seriously 
flawed  in  one  important  area.  During 
Senate  consideration,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  threatened  to 
block  the  $30  million  for  AIDS  drugs 
unless  an  amendment  were  added  to 
exclude  immigrants  who  are  HIV  sero- 
positive. And,  this  is  how  this  amend- 
ment entered  the  bill. 

The  language  is  no  more  explicit 
than— "excluding  immigrants  from  the 
United  States."  It  is  my  reading  of 
that  language  that  it  applies  to  those 
who  will  be  seeking  entry  into  the 
United  States.  It  is  only  such  people 
who  can  be  excluded.  Those  who  are 
already  within  our  borders  without 
citizenship  status— documented  or  un- 
documented—would not,  by  definition, 
be  covered  by  this  provision.  That  is  in 
essence  the  position  that  the  AMA  has 
recently  adopted.  It  is  the  only  posi- 
tion that  maJces  any  sense.  Otherwise 
we  would  t>e  forcibly  ejecting  seroposi- 
tive undocumented  immigrants  who 
might  be  seeking  to  become  citizens 
under  the  amnesty  legislation  adopted 
last  year.  There  are  already  indica- 
tions tht  the  amnesty  program  is  not 
moving  forward  the  way  it  should.  The 
addition  of  mandatory  testing  for  the 
AIDS  virus  would  likely  dissuade 
many  such  immigrants  from  coming 
forward.  The  ironic  thing  is  that  any 
immigrant,  who  is  already  here,  who  is 
seropositive,  probably  got  infected  in 
the  United  States. 

We  must  look  to  sound  public  health 
judgment  and  forge  health  policy 
which  has  the  greatest  chance  of 
stemming  the  international  AIDS  epi- 
demic. We  must  not  engage  in  the  pre- 
tense that  we  can  seal  our  borders  and 
stop  this  epidemic. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  the  provisions  he 


has  in  the  bill  on  the  abandoned  mines 
program  and  also  for  the  equity  provi- 
sion and  the  equitable  way  in  which 
the  committee  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee have  dealt  with  the  super  col- 
lider issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  tt>e  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  1827,  tt>e  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  I  would  like  to  commend 
ttie  cfwirman  of  the  Appropriatk>ns  Committee 
and  all  the  conferees  for  tt>eir  work  on  ttie 
report.  I  want  to  particularly  note  two  impor- 
tant sections  of  the  report  whk:h  I  wtioleheart- 
edly  support. 

Ttie  first  pertains  to  that  mammoth  physkjs 
project  known  as  ttie  superconducting  super 
collkjer.  There  is  a  great  competition  among 
the  States  for  the  siting  of  ttiis  project.  The 
confererKe  report  includes  a  provision  ttiat 
ensures  the  site  selection  process  will  t)e  fair 
by  prohibiting  the  Department  of  Energy  from 
considering  financial  incentives,  such  as  cost 
sharing,  offered  by  the  States  in  choosing  a 
site.  This  project  is  too  important  to  allow,  in 
effect,  a  bidding  war  to  see  which  State  Is 
chosen  as  the  site.  This  provisk>n  will  allow 
ttie  smaller  and  poorer  States  to  compete 
equally  for  the  supercollkier.  The  siting  deci- 
sion will  be  made,  as  it  shouM  be,  on  the 
tiasis  of  geologic,  scientifk:.  health,  and  envi- 
ronmental criteria — not  by  which  State  can  put 
up  the  most  money. 

The  most  we  ought  to  expect  of  any  State 
is  ttie  site  itself,  that  perhaps  the  land  itself 
might  be  contributed.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  and  ttie  report  has  no  effect  on  that  kind 
of  ^ontritxjtkjn.  Ttie  report  simply  removes  fi- 
nancial incentives  as  a  criteria  in  ttie  siting  de- 
cision, so  we  do  not  perpetuate  a  system 
where  the  rich  get  rictier  and  ttie  poor  stay 
poor. 

The  conference  report  also  includes  lan- 
guage that  is  critk:al  to  the  Navajo,  Hopi  and 
Crow  Indians  in  New  Mexkx),  Arizona,  and 
Montana.  This  language  allows  ttie  release  of 
$37  million  in  abandoned  mine  land  funds  that 
have  t>een  set  aside  for  ttiese  trit>es  for  recla- 
mation of  mined  tribal  lands.  There  is  an  im- 
mediate need  to  reclaim  these  lands  for  rea- 
sons of  health  and  safety.  On  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervation in  my  State  of  New  Mexico  severe 
health  effects,  including  stillborn  births,  and 
heart  and  respiratory  problems,  have  t>een 
documented  by  the  March  of  Dimes  as  a  likely 
consequence  of  abandoned  uranium  mine  tail- 
ings. 

The  conference  report  is  revenue  neutral — it 
simply  allows  the  trities  to  submit  reclamation 
plans  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  ap- 
proval. If  approved,  their  reclamation  funds 
would  then  come  from  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  in  fiscal  year  1 988. 

I  again  commend  the  conferees  for  their 
work  and  the  inclusion  of  ttiese  two  provi- 
sions, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  1827,  the 
supplemental  appropriatk>ns  t>ill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  in  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WhittenI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 


ence report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day  and  for  a  significant 
announcement  with  respect  to  the  de- 
veloping program  for  tomorrow  and, 
hopefully,  when  we  return  after  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  jrield 
tome? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
concluded  action  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation  conference  report,  and  I 
think  all  parties  are  to  be  congratulat- 
ed on  that. 

Tonight  the  House  will  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  homeless  bill, 
under  which  there  is  a  provision  for  a 
2-hour  general  debate.  That  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  2  hours  needs  to 
be  taken;  it  means  that  no  more  than 
2  hours  will  be  taken. 

At  the  conclusion  of  action  on  the 
homeless  bill,  the  House  will  adjourn 
until  tomorrow,  at  which  time  we  will 
meet  at  10  a.m.  in  the  morning,  and  we 
will  consider  the  State,  Justice  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1988  until  com- 
pletion. 

I  am  advised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  subcommittee 
chairmui  that  this  bill  will  require  a 
very  long  day,  but  we  hope  that  the 
bill  can  be  concluded  no  later  than  8 
o'clock.  That  is  just  an  estimate.  I 
hope  it  is  earlier  than  that. 

n  1805 

We  will  do  everything  we  can.  I 
know  the  memtiers  of  the  committee 
will  do  everything  they  can  to  expe- 
dite consideration  of  that  bill. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  action  on 
the  State-Justice  appropriation,  the 
House  will  stand  in  recess  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess  until  Tuesday, 
July  7.  We  intend  that  Tuesday  be  a 
pro  forma  session  without  votes,  so 
that  Members  can  assume  that  there 
will  be  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday  of  this  week,  and  Monday 
there  will  be  no  session,  and  Tuesday  a 
pro  forma  session. 

On  Wednesday,  July  8,  the  House 
will  meet  at  10  a.m.  to  consider  the  au- 
thorization for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  under  a  rule 
which  will  be  sought,  a  special  supple- 
mental rule,  which  will  be  sought  to- 
morrow and  which  we  intend  to  file  on 
Tuesday,  the  7th. 
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We  would  then  assume  that  we 
would  stay  on  the  Coast  Guard  au- 
thorization bill  on  the  8th  until  com- 
pletion, and  the  possibility  exists  that 
on  Thursday,  the  9th,  we  would  con- 
sider the  catastrophic  illness  legisla- 
tion. 

We  would  then  not  expect  a  Friday 
session  on  July  10. 

Taking  us  to  the  following  week,  we 
expect  to  meet  on  the  13th.  Monday, 
the  13th,  with  votes  and  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  the  14th  and  15th 
with  votes,  because  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  the  House  will  be  in  Philadel- 
phia and  will  not  be  in  session  due  to 
the  Bicentennial  celebration  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

So  I  am  not  able  at  this  time  to 
advise  Members  of  the  precise  sched- 
ule on  the  13th.  14th  and  15th.  but 
Members  should  assimie  that  we  will 
have  no  votes  on  Tuesday,  the  7th, 
that  we  will  have  votes  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  the  8th  and  the  9th: 
that  there  will  be  no  votes  on  Friday, 
the  10th.  that  there  will  be  votes  on 
the  13th.  14th  and  15th.  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  the  follow- 
ing weeic.  and  that  the  House  will  not 
be  in  session  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
16th  and  17th. 

Now,  that  is  as  far  as  my  crystal  ball 
reads.  Mr.  Leader.  I  hope  that  will  be 
of  value  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  clarification. 

Tomorrow  it  is  a  done  deal  to  have  a 
Rules  Committee  meeting  to  deter- 
mine under  what  conditions  we  would 
be  considering  the  Coast  Guard  au- 
thorization? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  Coast  Guard  au- 
thorization and  any  amendments  re- 
lating to  the  Persian  Gulf. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
558,  STEWART  B.  MCKINNEY 
HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  209  and  ask  for 
its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  lUs.  209 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  558) 
to  provide  urgently  needed  assistance  to 
protect  and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  homeless,  with  special  emphasis  on  el- 
derly persons,  handicapped  persons,  and 
families  with  children,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  conference  report  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
2  of  rule  XX,  and  with  clauses  3  and  4  of 
rule  XXVIII  are  hereby  waived.  Debate  on 
said  conference  report  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GucKMAH).  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Wheat]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 


Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  QniLLEN].  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume.   

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  209  is  a  simple  rule  which 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  558,  the 
Stewart  M.  McKinney  Homeless  As- 
sistance Act.  Since  conference  reports 
are  privileged,  the  rule  does  not  pro- 
vide any  special  procedures  for  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

The  bill  will  be  considered  under  the 
normal  legislative  process  for  consider- 
ation of  conference  reports  except 
that  the  rxile  provides  for  2  hours  of 
general  debate  instead  of  1.  There  are 
six  committees  which  share  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  legislation.  For  this 
reason,  2  hours  of  general  debate  time 
was  provided  in  the  rule. 

All  points  of  order  against  the  bill 
for  failing  to  comply  with  clause  2  of 
rule  XX.  that  is  the  rule  which  pro- 
hibits House  conferees  from  agreeing 
to  Senate  amendments  that  contain 
unauthorized  appropriations.  are 
waived.  Section  762  of  the  act  allocates 
funds  for  job  demonstration  and  emer- 
gency community  services  homeless 
grant  programs  for  specified  Indian 
tribes.  Since  the  House  conferees  were 
not  authorized  to  agree  to  this  provi- 
sion, it  causes  the  conference  report  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  a  waiver  is  necessary. 

Points  of  order  against  the  confer- 
ence report  for  failing  to  comply  with 
clause  3  of  rule  XXVIII.  that  is  the 
rule  which  prohibits  conferees  from 
agreeing  to  provisions  which  are  out- 
side of  the  scope  of  the  legislation 
committed  to  conference,  are  also 
waived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  section  762  of  the 
act,  the  conferees— for  the  purpose  of 
clarification,  agreed  to  language  that 
was  not  in  the  original  legislation,  by 
so  doing,  they  exceeded  the  scope  of 
the  original  legislation  and  a  waiver  of 
clause  3  of  rule  XXVIII  was  needed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  waives 
all  points  of  order  against  the  confer- 
ence report  for  failing  to  comply  with 
clause  4  of  rule  XXVIII.  Clause  4  of 
rule  XXVIII  prohibits  the  inclusion  of 
nongermane  Senate  provisions  in  a 
conference  report.  Title  IX  of  the  bill 
is  a  Senate  amendment  not  contained 
in  the  House  passed  version  of  the 
Homeless  Assistance  Act.  For  that 
reason,  a  waiver  of  clause  4  of  rule 
XXVIII  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  the  home- 
less is  an  issue  that  has  been  a  matter 
of  deep  public  concern  for  some  time 
now.  This  measure  seeks  to  assist  the 
homeless  by  providing  funds  for  pro- 
grams which  will  aid  them,  better  co- 
ordinating public  resources  and  pro- 
grams and  establishing  an  Interagency 
Council  on  the  Homeless. 


I  believe  that  this  rule  will  allow  for 
the  expeditious  consideration  of  this 
sorely  needed  measure.  Therefore,  I 
urge  that  we  adopt  the  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
homeless  really  touch  our  hearts.  It  is 
very  cruel  indeed  that  they  be  forced 
to  sleep  out  on  the  streets.  We  do  not 
here  in  this  House  completely  under- 
stand the  plight  of  these  people. 
Whether  or  not  the  millions  of  dollars 
contained  in  this  bill  will  aid  in  any 
appreciable  way,  no  one  knows  at  this 
point,  but  it  is  a  begiiming. 

The  thing  that  we  do  not  want  to  do. 
however,  is  give  an  incentive  to  those 
young  people  who  would  want  to  go 
out  on  their  own  to  become  homeless, 
Icnowlng  that  they  would  have  a  shel- 
ter, knowing  that  they  would  have 
protection.  We  do  not  need  to  encour- 
age people  to  become  homeless.  I  hope 
that  this  program  will  not  result  in 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  a  "yes" 
vote  on  the  nile.  so  that  we  can  consid- 
er the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
vital  issue.  It  has  been  renamed  for 
our  colleague,  Stewart  B.  McKiiuiey, 
because  he  worked  so  tirelessly  on  this 
issue.  I  t>elieve  all  of  us  recognize  the 
importance  of  moving  to  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time,  and  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  209  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  558)  to  provide  urgently  needed 
assistance  to  protect  and  improve  the 
lives  and  safety  of  the  homeless,  with 
special  emphasis  on  elderly  persons, 
handicapped  persons,  and  families 
with  children. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rahall).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
conference  report  is  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Monday,  June  22.  1987,  at  page  16926. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I»ursu- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  209.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  for  purposes  of  debate  only.  1 
hour  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie]  and  I  yield  time  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  to  my  colleagues  from  the 
other  committees  who  were  conferees 
on  this  bill:  To  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman].  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee.  15 
minutes;  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  OE  LA  Garza],  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  15  minutes:  and  if  neces- 
sary to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panetta].  an  additional  5  min- 
utes: to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Collins],  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  3  minutes:  and 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery].  2  minutes:  and  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  present 
to  the  House  today  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  558.  the 
newly  named  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act.  I  am  most 
gratified  to  be  in  a  position  to  present 
to  the  House  this  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  attempts  to  address  in  a 
comprehensive  manner,  for  the  first 
time,  the  housing,  health,  and  nutri- 
tion needs  of  homeless  people.  It  is  es- 
pecially gratifying  to  me  since  it  was 
my  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development  that  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  back  in  Decem- 
ber 1982.  the  growing  national  prob- 
lem of  homelessness  in  America.  Ever 
since  those  landmark  hearings  almost 
5  years  ago,  my  subcommittee  has 
been  reviewing  the  ever-increasing 
problems  of  homelessness,  and  we 
have  done  so  at  least  twice  a  year  since 
1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
represents  the  first  congressional 
effort  in  one  piece  of  major  legislation 
to  begin  addressing  the  needs  of  the 
homeless  American  people.  It  is  both  a 
national  problem  and  a  local  problem. 
As  a  national  problem,  it  demands  a 
national  response  and  this  bill  recog- 
nizes the  national  needs  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a  national  response.  E>en  the 
administration,  which  has  refused 
until  this  year  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lems of  homelessness  on  a  national 
scope,  requested  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  This  conference  report  is  a 
bipartisan  product  and  I  commend  not 
only  the  Democratic  members  of  my 
own  committee  and  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  other  five  committees 
that  participated  in  this  conference, 
but  I  would  commend  the  Republican 
members  of  this  conference  who 
joined  us  in  making  this  a  bipartisan 
product.  In  particular.  I  wish  to  com- 


mend the  distinguished  ranking  nii- 
nority  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Wylie  of  Ohio,  who  has 
l>een  with  us  from  the  very  start  in 
supporting  efforts  for  providing  assist- 
ance to  homeless  people.  Without  his 
efforts,  we  would  not  have  gotten  this 
far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  homeless  assistance 
bill  or  housing  bill  could  have  gotten 
as  far  as  it  did  without  the  major  con- 
tribution of  the  member  whose  name 
graces  this  piece  of  legislation.  This 
bill  is  the  last  piece  of  legislation  that 
our  late  colleague.  Stewart  McKinney. 
had  a  major  role  in  devising.  It  was  his 
drive  and  commitment  and  efforts  at 
pulling  together  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port that  enabled  us  to  move  this  bill 
so  quickly  through  the  House.  He  was 
a  participant  on  all  of  my  subcommit- 
tee's hearings  on  homelessness  and  for 
a  time  he  was  the  only  member  of  the 
minority  who  attended  the  hearings. 
The  conference  recognizes  the  major 
contribution  that  he  made  by  naming 
this  bill  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  difficult  con- 
ference, not  because  Members  of  the 
House  disagreed  in  what  we  were  all 
trying  to  do,  but  because  both  bodies 
approached  aiding  the  homeless  in 
very  different  ways.  The  conferees 
struggled  to  meld  differing  approaches 
and.  I  believe,  have  successfully  done 
so  in  this  conference  report.  Of  the 
nine  titles  in  this  conference  report, 
the  Banking  Committee  members  were 
the  major  conferees  on  five  of  the 
titles. 

This  conference  report  authorizes 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1987  totaling 
$442.7  million  and  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
$616  million.  When  this  bill  passed  the 
House.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  provided  an  au- 
thorization only  for  fiscal  year  1987  at 
$500  million.  The  conference  report  re- 
duces that  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1987  to  $442.7  million.  The 
Senate  version  of  H.R.  558  authorized, 
in  addition,  for  fiscal  year  1988  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary.  The  confer- 
ence agreed  to  authorize  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  authorized  specific 
dollar  levels  for  all  of  the  programs 
contained  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  a  Federal 
approach  toward  dealing  with  the 
homeless  problem  in  this  country.  The 
conference  report  will  create  an  inter- 
agency council  for  homelessness  re- 
quiring 15  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as 
any  other  agencies  that  the  interagen- 
cy council  deems  appropriate,  to  be  in- 
volved in  reviewing  all  Federal  activi- 
ties and  programs  in  providing  for  a 
response  to  deal  with  the  homeless 
problems  of  our  country. 


The  conference  report  authorizes  in 
a  more  permanent  nature,  the  "FEMA 
Emergency  Pood  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram. As  the  Members  know,  this  pro- 
gram has  had  to  be  continued  aiuiual- 
ly  by  appropriations  acts. 

The  major  part  of  this  conference 
the  Banking  Committee  had  responsi- 
bility over  was  the  housing  assistance 
provisions  contained  in  title  IV.  These 
are  major  housing  and  shelter  initia- 
tives that  reflect  the  differing  types  of 
housing  needs  for  homeless  [>eople. 
We  have  found  in  our  hearings  that 
many  communities  require  different 
types  of  assistance  to  meet  different 
types  of  housing  needs.  Some  commu- 
nities require  emergency  shelter,  other 
communities  require  renovation  funds 
to  bring  existing  housing  stock  up  to 
livable  standards  for  families  and  el- 
derly people,  other  communities  re- 
quire assistance  to  providing  housing 
for  single  individuals  and  other  com- 
munities might  require  special  housing 
for  the  deinstitutionalized  mentally 
and  handicapped  people.  Title  IV  re- 
sponds to  all  of  these  different  types 
of  housing  needs  for  the  different 
types  of  people  that  make  up  the 
homeless  population  of  our  country. 

Title  V  deals  with  the  identification 
and  use  of  surplus  property.  The 
Banking  Committee,  in  conjunction 
with  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee, 
provided  the  assistance  through  HUD 
to  expand  the  use  of  underutilized 
public  buildings  and  properties  to 
assist  the  homeless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  many  provisions  of 
the  conference  report  dealing  with 
health  care  for  the  homeless,  educa- 
tion training,  community  services  for 
the  homeless,  food  assistance  for  the 
homeless,  and  provisions  that  assist 
veterans  will  be  discussed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  committees  that  are 
conferees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to 
promptly  adopt  this  landmark  piece  of 
legislation. 

In  other  words,  and  to  conclude.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  conference,  I  believe,  is  a 
milestone  mark  in  legislative  ingenui- 
ty. I  want  to  thank  all  my  distin- 
guished coUeagues,  both  on  this  side 
as  well  as  the  other  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol, for  their  ingenuity,  their  creative 
legislative  efforts,  because  I  think  for 
the  first  time  we  have  devised  with  the 
assistance  on  the  House  side  of  five 
other  committees,  a  total  of  six  com- 
mittees, a  product  that  is  worthy  of 
the  reputation  of  skillful  and  effective 
legislative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
data: 
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Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  558.  This  legislation  provides  a 
response  to  or>e  of  the  most  disturbing  prot>- 
lems  facing  our  Nation.  Today  we  bring  before 
the  House  a  comprehensive  approacli — one 
that  erKXxnpasses  the  work  and  contritxjtions 
of  five  committees.  This  conference  report  au- 
thorizes the  kinds  of  serv)ces  and  assistance 
desperately  needed  t)y  tromeless  people  in- 
cluding housing,  health  care,  and  education. 

Tt>e  Incidence  of  homelessness  is  a  nation- 
al tragedy.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  years  of 
rwglect  arxJ  calkxis  disregard  for  the  plight  of 
our  Nation's  poor.  It  Is  the  direct  result  of: 

The  dismantling  of  Federal  k>w-income 
housir>g  programs; 

The  scarcity  of  decent  jobs  and  decent 
wages; 

The  reduction  In  fur)ding  for  social  services 
by  all  levels  of  government;  ar>d 

The  feminization  of  poverty  which  has  lead 
to  the  most  rapidly  growing  segment  of  the 
homeless,  homeless  families  with  children, 
particularly  In  families  headed  by  won>en. 


While  some  have  ignored  this  problem  or 
rationalized  that  the  homeless  were  homeless 
by  cfioice,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
led  Federal  efforts  to  respond.  The  first  hear- 
ings to  examlrie  this  problem  were  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  (Community 
Oevetopment.  In  1983.  the  (Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  reported 
ttie  first  legislatKin  to  provide  shelter  for  the 
homeless. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  received  the 
supfxxt  of  this  body  for  our  efforts.  Regretta- 
bly the  urgerKy  we  felt  was  not  shared  by  the 
ottier  body  or  by  the  administration.  Now,  with 
a  more  cooperative  Senate  and  a  new  recog- 
nition of  the  problem  In  the  White  House,  we 
can  present  a  confererKie  report  with  confi- 
dence tfut  It  will  be  signed  by  the  President. 

This  ccxjid  not  have  happened  without  the 
tireless  efforts  of  many  of  our  colleagues. 
Henry  Gonzalez  has  used  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee to  brir)g  this  Issue  to  tf>e  national 
conscious.  Bruce  Vento  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce homeless  assistance  legislation  ar>d  is 
tfie  architect  of  ttie  major  shelter  program  In 
this  legislatkin.  Mary  Rose  Oakar  has  cham- 
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pioned  the  cause  of  transitional  housing  for 
families  and  the  mentally  disabled.  And,  with- 
out Mike  Lowry's  efforts  to  husband  this  leg- 
islation through  Vne  legislative  process,  I  doubt 
this  legislation  would  be  before  us  today. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  tieen  fortunate 
that  we  have  always  had  bipartisan  support 
for  our  efforts  to  assist  the  homeless. 
Chalmers  Wylie  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
original  homeless  assistance  bill  in  1982  and 
his  constant  support  deirranstrates  that  It  Is 
compassion  and  not  partisanship  which  rrrati- 
vates  his  actions. 

Finally.  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of 
one  last  person.  While  we  were  in  confererKe 
with  the  Senate,  our  late  colleague  Stewart 
McKinney  passed  away.  For  Stewart,  the 
plight  of  the  homeless  was  more  than  a 
cause,  it  was  a  piassion.  Stewart  passionately 
believed  in  the  Government's  responsibility  to 
Insure  that  the  basic  necessities  of  life  and 
Indeed  \Y\e  basic  necessities  of  human  dignity 
were  available  to  all  people.  Sadly  his  death 
may  fiave  been  hastened  t>y  his  efforts  to 
dramatize  tfie  needs  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 


do  not  have  a  safe  and  warm  place  to  sleep. 
Out  of  our  respect,  gratitude  and  k>ve  for  our 
former  colleague,  the  conferees  have  entitled 
this  legislation  the  "Steward  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act."  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  acknowledge  this  most  fitting  trib- 
ute and  support  passage  of  this  conference 
report. 

a  1820 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  as  one  of  tliose  who 
has  long  supported  aid  for  the  home- 
less and  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  to  assist  homeless 
Americans,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  conference  report. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  with 
broad  bipartisan  support,  and  I  would 
compliment  all  those  who  had  a  part 
in  the  drafting  and  in  the  movement 
of  this  legislation  through  the  House, 
the  Senate,  and  through  the  House- 
Senate  conference. 

Just  as  important  in  the  drafting 
and  movement  of  this  legislation  are 
the  millions  of  our  citizens  across  this 
great  land  who  have  urged  and  who 
have  pleaded  for  our  action  in  combat- 
ting this  ever-growing  problem  that 
faces  so  many  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  United 
Way,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Jewish  Federations,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  and  by 
such  organizations  as  the  National 
Mental  Health  Association,  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Citizens,  United 
Cerebral  Palsy,  and  the  Easter  Seal 
Society. 

These  are  some  of  the  organizations 
that  have  stood  in  the  front  lines  in 
our  fight  to  aid  the  homeless.  They 
will  use  these  funds— and  they  will  use 
them  wisely— as  we  go  about  fighting 
this  cancer  that  has  spread  over  our 
Nation  in  such  a  short  time. 

By  adopting  this  legislation  we  are 
showing  those  without  homes,  those 
without  hope,  those  without  a  desig- 
nated place  in  society  that  we  do  care, 
and  that  they,  too,  are  part  of  the 
American  dream  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  focus  attention  on  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  problem.  As  I  have 
seen  it  in  Columbus,  you  can  see  it  in 
every  large  city  in  the  country.  But  as 
I  have  seen  this  suffering  and  hard- 
ship in  our  community,  I  also  have 
seen  how  some  of  it  can  be  alleviated. 

In  Columbus  we  have  an  excellent 
program  to  aid  the  homeless  that  is 
funded  under  previous  legislation  that 
was  approved  by  Congress.  It  works, 
but  we  need  more  money  and  we  need 
additional  tools.  H.R.  558  will  provide 
that,  and  as  it  does  let  us  pray  that  it 
returns  to  our  citizens  their  dignity, 
their  self-respect,  and,  yes,  even  their 


families— the  things  they  forfeited  in 
order  to  survive. 

The  conference  report  to  accompany 
H.R.  558  represents  agreements 
reached  by  a  number  of  committees 
from  the  House  and  Senate.  The  por- 
tion considered  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee provides  additional  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  new  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  for  three  ex- 
isting programs  to  aid  the  homeless. 
These  are  the  Emergency  Pood  and 
Shelter  Program  administered 
through  FEMA,  the  Elmergency  Shel- 
ter Grant  Program,  and  the  Transi- 
tional Housing  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram. 

Also,  there  is  additional  funding  for 
the  current  Section  8  Moderate  Reha- 
bilitation Program  to  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  rehabilitation  of 
single-room  occupancy  dwelling  units 
to  provide  housing  for  the  homeless. 

The  second  initiative,  the  Supportive 
Services  Demonstration  Program,  is  a 
combination  of  the  permanent  hous- 
ing for  handicapped  homeless  provi- 
sion from  H.R.  559  and  the  existing 
Transitional  Housing  Demonstration 
Program.  This  initiative  is  designed  to 
begin  to  remedy  the  current  critical 
shortage  of  permanent  housing  for 
homeless  handicapped  persons 

through  matching  grants  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  rehabilitation  of  proper- 
ties for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  of  my  House 
colleagues,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  have  raised  ques- 
tions regarding  these  new  program  ini- 
tiatives. Their  points,  I  believe,  are 
well  taken.  For  example,  I  feel  that 
State  and  local  governments  should  be 
doing  more  to  address  the  particular 
needs  of  the  homeless  in  their  commu- 
nities. 

During  the  conference,  we  attempt- 
ed to  refine  these  programs  with  this 
concern  in  mind,  and  as  presently 
structured  there  is  a  stronger  local  in- 
volvement. In  addition,  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  provision  on  the 
comprehensive  homeless  assistance 
plan  to  ensure  coordination  at  the 
State  and  local  governments  level  with 
voluntary  nonprofit  organizations  in 
their  efforts  to  assist  the  homeless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  far 
from  being  the  final  solution  to  this 
very  serious  problem.  However,  it  does 
represent  a  more  comprehensive  effort 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  address 
the  needs  of  homeless  families  and  in- 
dividuals. 

With  this  bill  we  are  recognizing  the 
continuing  existence  as  well  as  the 
critical  nature  of  the  issue.  It's  not 
only  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it's  a 
giant  step.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues for  recognizing  the  need  for 
this  legislation,  and  I  support  passage 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza],  one  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  conference. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
let  me  add  my  commendation  and  my 
appreciation  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez], 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie],  and  all  of  the 
Members  from  the  different  commit- 
tees who  have  worked  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  appreciate  the  work  that  was 
done  by  the  respective  members  of  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Beyond  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  558,  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  of 
1987,  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  give 
speedy  approval  to  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  The  conference 
agreement  is  a  sound  and  compassion- 
ate compromise  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  that  addresses  one  of 
the  real  tragedies  of  the  1980's— home- 
lessness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  committees  who  have  worked  on 
this  conference  agreement  for  the  innovative 
and  responsible  approaches  they  have  select- 
ed to  attack  this  deepening  problem. 

The  conference  agreement  on  H.R.  558  will 
make  several  administrative  changes  In  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  and  extend  the  TEFAP 
law,  to  ensure  that  appropriate  nutrition  assist- 
ance is  made  avallble  to  homeless  persons. 

TEFAP  is  an  acronym  for  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program,  and  it 
provides  for  the  orderiy  and  efficient  distrit>u- 
tion  of  surplus  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
commodities,  such  as  cheese,  butter,  and 
flour,  to  charitable  institutions,  such  as  soup 
kitchens  and  food  banks.  The  conference 
agreement  will  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  distribute  a  variety  of  commodltes 
that  are  most  useful  to  these  eligible  recipient 
agencies. 

The  TEFAP  Program  is  scheduled  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  conference 
agreement  will  extend  the  program  and  au- 
thorize appropriatkins  for  State  administrative 
costs  Involved  In  distributing  the  surplus  com- 
modities, through  September  30,  1988.  Since 
homeless  pieople  are  prime  t>eneficiaries  of 
TEFAP  assistance,  and  with  homelessness  an 
increasingly  serious  national  problem,  the  ex- 
tension made  by  the  conference  agreement  is 
appropriate. 

The  conference  agreement  also  provides 
for  a  procedure  to  ensure  adequate  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  cheese,  flour,  and  cornmeal 
under  TEFAP.  The  conference  provision  ex- 
parKJs  the  original  House  provision  In  this 
regard  to  include  not  only  cheese,  but  also 
flour   and   cornmeal,    as   proposed    by   the 
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Senate.  This  new  distribution  procedure  is 
needed  because  of  situations  in  the  past 
when  States,  urxJer  current  TEFAP  proce- 
dures, have  ain  out  of  these  commodities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  destitute  people.  Large 
stocks  of  surplus  cheese,  flour.  arxJ  cornn>eal 
are  available;  it  is  just  a  matter  of  revising  ap- 
plication procedures  urxler  the  program  to 
nnsiim  that  these  cnmnvxJities  go  where  they 
are  needed.  The  confererwe  agreement  effec- 
tively responds  to  that  problem. 

The  major  food  stamp  provisions  of  the 
conference  agreement  will  help  meet  the  cur- 
rent food  needs  of  homeless  people.  The  con- 
ference agreement  defines  the  term  "home- 
less individuals"  and  authorizes  State  food 
stamp  agencies  to  conduct  outreach  programs 
targeted  to  the  homeless,  with  one-half  of  the 
costs  of  such  programs  to  be  federally 
funded.  It  will  expand  expedited  service  to 
homeless  irxlividuals  and  households  without 
enough  iricome  to  pay  their  rent  and  make 
them  eligible  to  receive  food  stamp  benefits 
within  5  days  instead  of  the  normal  30-day 
processing  period. 

It  will  Increase  Vne  ceiling  on  the  excess 
shelter  cost  deduction  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Proyam.  effective  October  1.  1987.  and  re- 
quire that  the  cap  be  adjusted  each  October  1 
to  reflect  changes  in  tfie  shelter,  fuel,  and  utili- 
ties components  of  tfie  Consumer  Price  Index. 
This  mettwd  of  adjustment  is  also  adopted  for 
the  annual  adjustments  to  the  standard  de- 
ductkm.  The  confererwe  agreement  will  in- 
crease the  ceiling  on  Xhe  excess  shelter  cost 
deduction  for  the  48  contiguous  States,  with 
comparable  increases  for  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  This  will  enable 
needy  families  in  areas  where  housir>g  is 
costly  to  supplement  their  food  budget  without 
sacrificir)g  their  housing  budget. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Hoiise  provision  arxJ  will  exclude  from  house- 
VtoM  income,  for  purposes  of  determining  food 
stamp  eligibility  and  twnefits,  third-party  pay- 
ments for  temporary  housing,  if  the  housing 
lacks  meal  preparation  facilities.  This  will  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  loss  of  food  stamp  t)ene- 
fits  t>y  homeless  persons  who  temporarily  are 
living  in  "welfare  hotels,"  because  of  a  current 
eligibility  rule  that  otherwise  counts  these  ex- 
cessive housing  payments  as  income. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  provisk>ns  that  will  allow  a  sibling,  with 
minor  chiWren,  to  live  togetfier  with  another 
sibling  and  yet  be  conskJered  a  separate 
househokj  if  the  sibling  with  minor  children 
purcfiases  food  and  prepares  meals  separate- 
ly from  the  other  sibling.  It  also  allows  three 
generatkjns  living  together  to  form  two  sepa- 
rate households  rf  the  parents  with  minor  chil- 
dren purchase  and  prepare  meals  separately 
from  tfie  grandparents.  Tl>ese  provisk>ns  will 
benefit  homeless  families  who  find  lodging 
with  their  relations. 

Also,  the  conference  agreement  will  make 
savirigs  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  to  partial- 
ly offset  any  increased  Food  Stamp  Program 
costs  under  other  provisk}ns,  by — 

First,  im()osing  a  new  loss-of-benefits  penal- 
ty on  food  stamp  recipients  who  willfully  or 
fraudulently  underreport  income;  and 

Second,  delaying— until  October  1,  1987— a 
scheduled  July  1,  1987.  upward  adjustment  in 
the  food  stamp  income  standards  of  eligibility 


to  reflect  increases  in  the  pioverty  guidelir 
and  similarly  changing  the  schedule  for  future 
adjustments. 

Tfie  provisions  contained  in  the  conference 
agreement  require  no  increase  in  deficit 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1987;  and  spending  in 
later  years,  including  additional  distribution  of 
surplus  Government  commodities,  would  be 
subject  to  tfie  approohation  process.  I  believe 
we  can  find  the  money  for  future  years  and 
not  Increase  the  deficit,  but  that  will  t>e  our 
task  later  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  homelessness  is  a  social  trag- 
edy tfiat  is  demeaning  to  all  of  us  who  are 
privileged  to  live  in  this  great  Natkin.  We  must 
help  tfiose  among  us  without  homes  and  with- 
out hope. 

Tfie  conference  agreement  on  H.R.  558  is  a 
step  toward  providing  that  help.  It  is  responsi- 
ble and  balanced  legislation,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panftta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  that  Members  vote  "aye"  on  the 
conference  agreement  on  H.R.  558,  the 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act.  Title  VIII  of  this  conference 
agreement  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Title 
VIII  includes  important  nutrition  as- 
sistance to  the  homeless  and  families 
in  danger  of  becoming  homeless. 

Not  only  were  we  able  to  include  all 
of  the  nutrition  provisions  in  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  which  will  pre- 
vent many  individuals  and  families 
from  becoming  homeless,  but  we  were 
able  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  conference 
agreement  $1  million  below  the  House- 
passed  level  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  shortage  of  affordable  housing 
for  low-income  individuals  and  fami- 
lies is  a  significant  factor  in  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  homeless  in 
recent  years.  Three  homeless  preven- 
tion provisions  in  the  conference 
agreement  provide  significant  assist- 
ance to  defray  the  high  cost  of  hous- 
ing and  also  to  ensure  that  families 
with  high  housing  costs  have  access  to 
food  stamp  benefits. 

First,  to  help  defray  some  of  the  cost 
of  housing  for  low-income  persons,  the 
conference  agreement  increases  the 
shelter  deduction  for  families  with 
high  housing  costs  from  $149  a  month 
to  $164  a  month. 

Second,  for  poor  people  dependent 
upon  food  stamp  benefits  to  survive, 
the  current  law  effectively  prohibits 
related  families  from  living  together. 
The  conference  agreement  corrects 
this  inequity. 

Third,  the  House  accepted  the 
Senate  provision  in  conference  to  get 
food  stamps  to  homeless  and  near- 
homeless  applicants,  who  meet  all 
other  requirements  for  food  stamps, 
within  5  calendar  days  instead  of  the 
usual  30  calendar  days  after  they  first 
apply. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills 
institute  Federal  matching  funds  for 


food  stamp  informational  or  outreach 
activities  to  ensure  that  homeless  per- 
sons are  aware  they  may  be  eligible  for 
benefits. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
the  House  provision  to  prevent  food 
stamp  benefits  of  persons  living  in  so- 
called  welfare  hotels  from  being  re- 
duced to  reflect  a  portion  of  room 
charges  paid  by  welfare  agencies  on 
their  behalf.  This  is  an  emergency 
measure  to  correct  a  problem  which 
came  to  light  in  New  York  City  but  ap- 
parently is  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
ensure  that  homeless  and  other  low- 
income  households  receive  prompt  nu- 
trition assistance  is  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program 
[TEFAP].  The  administration  sought 
to  shut  off  administrative  funds  this 
winter  for  TEFAP  through  an  illegal 
diversion  of  appropriations  to  help  fi- 
nance Federal  pay  increases.  The  con- 
ference agreement  includes  five  provi- 
sions related  to  TEFAP. 

First,  the  authorization  for  TEFAP 
is  extended  through  September  30, 
1988,  to  assist  States  with  transporta- 
tion and  storage  costs  at  the  current 
level  of  $50  million.  TEFAP  is  estimat- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  serve  nearly  15  million  Americans. 
Extending  this  authorization  is  impor- 
tant to  reassure  the  low-income  Ameri- 
cans who  depend  on  the  surplus  com- 
modities distributed  through  TEFAP 
that  the  food  they  depend  upon  will 
not  be  snatched  away  from  them. 

Second,  the  conference  agreement 
requires  the  distribution  of  additional 
commodities  through  TEFAP  if  re- 
quested by  the  Governor  of  a  State. 
The  conferees  accepted  the  House  pro- 
vision for  the  distribution  of  up  to  14 
million  pounds  of  cheese  a  year 
through  TEFAP.  Subject  to  appropria- 
tions, the  conference  agreement  man- 
dates the  distribution  of  this  addition- 
al cheese.  In  addition,  the  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision 
requiring  the  additional  distribution  of 
flour  and  cortuneal  to  States  whose 
Governors  certify  a  need. 

Third,  the  conference  agreement  in- 
cludes a  House  requirement  for  Con- 
gress to  be  notified  each  time  that  a 
State  Governor  requests  additional 
commodities. 

Fourth,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  required  to  distribute  a  va- 
riety of  commodities  and  products 
which  are  most  useful  to  the  agencies 
which  distribute  the  food  to  the  poor. 

Fifth,  the  statement  of  managers  on 
the  conference  agreement  includes  the 
language  which  I  had  included  in  the 
House  report  on  the  nutrition  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  to  direct  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  carry 
through  on  the  statutory  requirement 
in  the  Temporary  Emergency  Act  that 
commodities  tie  made  available  under 


TEFAP  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
The  statement  of  managers  includes 
the  following  language:  "The  confer- 
ees expect  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  immediate  Improvements 
in  the  timing  of  commodity  distribu- 
tions with  the  goal  of  ensuring  deliv- 
ery of  a  State's  full  allotment  by  the 
fifteenth  of  each  month,  where  appro- 
priate." 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Marketing,  Consumer  Rela- 
tions, and  Nutrition  for  their  biparti- 
san cooperation  in  shaping  first  the 
House  bill  and  then  this  successful 
conference  agreement.  I  particularly 
want  to  thank  Bill  Emerson,  our 
ranking  minority  member,  for  his  bi- 
partisan cooperation  and  significant 
contributions  to  the  final  agreement. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota.  Bruce  Vento. 
for  his  leadership  in  ensuring  the  dis- 
tribution of  additional  cheese  to  the 
homeless  and  other  low-income  indi- 
viduals through  TEFAP.  I  also  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas,  Mickey  Leland,  for  his 
leadership  on  the  homeless  issue.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  which 
Mickey  Leland  chairs,  has  been  in- 
strumental in  galvanizing  support  for 
the  need  to  ensure  adequate  nutrition 
for  the  homeless. 

While  we  can  all  take  justifiable 
pride  in  this  conference  agreement, 
neither  title  VIII  nor  the  other  titles 
in  this  conference  agreement  will 
eliminate  the  shame  of  homelessness 
in  our  Nation.  To  achieve  this  objec- 
tive will  require  a  sustained  long-term 
commitment.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
agreement  achieves  the  objective  of 
ensuring  that  nutrition  assistance  is 
inmiediately  available  to  homeless  in- 
dividuals and  families  and  takes  some 
significant  steps  toward  preventing 
future  increases  in  the  number  of 
homeless  Americans. 

I  urge  Members'  supixirt  of  this  con- 
ference agreement. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  I  rise  to  describe  tfie  provi- 
sk>ns  in  the  conference  agreement  on  H.R. 
558,  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  As- 
sistance Act,  which  pertain  to  the  nutritkin 
provisions  in  title  VIII  of  this  agreement. 

This  agreement  is  highly  successful.  Not 
only  were  we  able  to  include  all  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  House  and  Senate  bills  whk:h  are 
designed  to  prevent  indlvkiuals  and  families 
from  becoming  homeless,  but  we  were  able  to 
keep  the  cost  of  the  conference  agreement 
$  1  millk>n  below  Vne  House-passed  levels. 

In  large  part,  the  successful  outcome  of  this 
conference  is  a  trit>ute  to  the  bipartisan  coop- 
eration of  my  colleague,  Bill  Emerson,  the 
ranking  minority  memt>er  of  tfie  Subcommittee 
on  Oomestk:  Marketing,  Consumer  Relations, 
and  Nutritk>n. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  ttwee 
tiomeless-preventkin  provisons: 

First  tfie  sfKXtage  of  affordable  housing  for 
low-income  indivkJuals  and  families  is  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  tfie  increase  in  tfie  number  of 
fiomeless  persons  in  recent  years.  To  help 
defray  some  of  the  cost  of  housing  for  low- 


Income  persons,  tfie  House  bill  increased  tfie 
shelter  deductk>n  for  families  with  high  fious- 
ing  costs  from  $149  a  month  to  $168  a 
month.  The  Senate  bill  effectively  increased 
this  deduction  to  $158  a  month.  Tfie  confer- 
ence agreement  adopts  a  housing  deductkin 
of  $164  a  month.  Tfie  conference  agreement 
also  includes  two  proviskKis  in  tfie  Senate  bill 
to  correct  tfie  treatment  of  shelter  costs  in 
calculating  both  tfie  sfielter  and  standard  de- 
ductions in  determining  food  stamp  benefits. 

Second,  the  House  also  accepted  a  Senate 
amendment  wtiich  should  significantly  reduce 
one  cause  of  fiomelessness;  the  penalties 
that  now  exist  In  the  definitkin  of  food  stamp 
fiousehold  for  families  doubilng-and  tripling-up 
in  fiousing  units.  The  current  rule  requiring  sib- 
lings, parents  and  children,  regardless  of  their 
ages  or  circumstances,  to  be  treated  as  one 
Food  Stamp  household  if  they  share  living 
quarters.  The  implementatk>n  of  this  nile 
tends  to  reduce  or  deny  benefits  for  families 
who  share  shelter  but  do  not  share  food.  Un- 
related people  can  live  with  each  otfier,  how- 
ever, and  not  worry  about  having  tfieir  food 
stamps  reduced  or  terminated  by  operation  of 
the  current  household  definition  as  long  as 
they  do  not  purchase  and  prepare  their  meals 
together. 

For  poor  people  dependent  upon  food 
stamp  benefits  to  survive,  this  law  effectively 
prohibits  related  families  from  living  together. 
Tfie  House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
fieard  convincing  testimony  that  current  rules 
are  directly  causing  homelessness  by  Inducing 
people  with  fiomes  to  throw  out  homeless  rel- 
atives to  keep  from  having  tfie  fiost  family's 
food  stamps  cut. 

A  mayoral  commission  on  homelessness  in 
New  York  reported  this  spring  that  evictions 
by  friends  or  relatives  was  an  important  cause 
of  homelessness.  The  Commisskm  found  that 
current  food  stamp  rules  contributed  to  this 
problem  by  reducing  or  terminating  the  food 
stamps  of  relatives  that  double  up  in  living 
quarters.  A  homeless  woman  from  Missouri 
with  several  young  children  testified  before 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  that 
she  was  forced  to  leave  her  motfier's  fiome 
and  move  into  a  shelter  because  of  food 
stamp  rules  that  this  bill  fortunately  changes. 
Her  motfier  and  siblings  could  not,  or  would 
not,  feed  her  family;  yet  their  presence  in  tier 
mother's  home  made  her  and  her  children  in- 
eligible for  food  stamps.  Tfie  current  regula- 
tions which  define  households  for  the  pur- 
poses of  eligiblity  for  food  stamps  are  more 
restrictive  than  tfie  provisk>n  In  tfie  Food 
Stamp  Act.  All  related  indlvkjuals  sfiaring  the 
same  address  are  conskiered  part  of  the 
same  housefiold.  In  contrast,  tfie  Food  Stamp 
Act  limits  the  applk:atk>n  of  tfie  fiousehokf  rule 
to  relatives  living  together.  Thus,  the  regula- 
tk)ns  do  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
relatives  can  share  the  same  address  l)ut  live 
in  separate  apartments  or  parts  of  a  home. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  needs  to  tie  changed 
so  that  grandparents  are  not  forced  to  throw 
their  grandchildren  out  in  order  to  get  food 
stamps.  Compelling  relatives  like  tiers  to  move 
into  shelters  or  out  onto  the  street  serves  no 
rational  purpiose.  Our  Food  Stamp  Program 
rules  should  not  cause  this  to  happen. 

A  nationwide  survey  just  completed  by  tfie 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  found  that  families 
with  children  were  the  single  fastest  growing 
segment   of   the   homeless   population.    Tfie 


conference  report,  therefore,  will  alkiw  parents 
wfw  have  minor  chiMren  to  form  separate 
households  without  regard  to  the  parent-chiM 
or  sibling  rules  as  king  as  tfiey  purcliase  and 
prepare  meals  togetfier. 

This  provisk>n  retains,  of  course,  the  current 
requirement  that  people  must  purcfiase  arxl 
prepare  food  separately  from  otfiers  In  order 
to  be  conskjered  a  separate  food  stamp 
fiousehold.  To  ensure  that  tfie  parent-and- 
mlnor-chlld  housefiold  continues  to  t>e  a  sepa- 
rate household,  tfie  amendment  will  require 
recertificatkin  for  such  families  every  6 
months.  This  reexaminatkxi  sfioukJ  involve  a 
standard  recertificatk>n;  whk:h  for  most  such 
househokls  already  comes  up  at  least  orKe 
every  6  months. 

The  third  fiomeless-preventk)n  measure  is 
the  Senate  amendment  whk:h  the  House  ac- 
cepted In  conference  to  get  food  stamps  to 
homeless  and  near-homeless  applicants,  wtio 
meet  all  other  requirements  for  food  stamps, 
within  5  calendar  days  instead  of  the  usual  30 
calendar  days  wfien  they  first  apply.  After  this 
first  month  of  expedited  5-day  servne,  ttiey 
will  be  placed  on  tfie  regular  program  and  re- 
ceive benefits  each  month  for  as  long  as  they 
are  eligible. 

This  provision  will  ensure  ttiat  expedited  is- 
suance of  foot  stamps  is  provkjed  to  all  eligi- 
ble fiomeless  people  and  to  those  at  risk  of 
becoming  homeless:  tfiose  wfiose  gross 
income  and  resources  are  less  tfian  1  month's 
housing  and  utility  costs.  Most  homeless 
people  are  already  entitled  to  expedited  Issu- 
ance, issuance  of  food  stamp  coupons  iwithin 
5  calendar  days,  but  evklence  indnates  ttiat 
some  States  may  not  correctly  klentify  appli- 
cants who  are  eligible  for  expedited  servrce.  A 
1986  court  decisk>n  In  Pennsylvania.  Hariey 
versus  Lyng,  found,  for  example,  tfiat  case- 
workers in  many  counties  were  unaware  of 
the  available  of  expedited  servk»  or  of  tfie 
rules  governing  eligibility  for  this  service,  even 
through  these  rules  have  been  In  effect  since 
the  late  1970's. 

The  conference  committee  was  also  con- 
cerned that  housefiolds  wfiose  Incomes  and 
assets  are  already  lnsuffk:ient  to  cover  one 
month's  sfielter  and  utilities  not  be  forced  to 
deplete  tfiose  scarce  resources  furtfier  by  t)uy- 
ing  food  while  waiting  for  their  food  stamp 
applications  to  be  processed.  The  Senate 
amendment  will  help  clarify  tfie  rights  of  tfie 
homeless  for  such  servk^,  and  I  fiope  tfiat  the 
Secretary  and  tfie  States  will  go  to  extra 
lengths  to  make  sure  that  all  agency  personnel 
are  made  aware  of  these  rights. 

In  Implementing  this  sectkjn,  the  Department 
and  the  States  should  not  defeat  its  purpose  by 
unreasonably  predk;ting  that  applk^ant  fiouse- 
fiolds  will  receive  future  income  whk:h  may  not 
materialize.  I  am  personalty  concerned  about 
this  issue  because  of  situations  which  have 
come  to  my  attention  In  which  potential  Income 
was  attritxJted  to  households  that  resulted  in 
denial  of  expedited  servrce,  but  this  income 
was  subsequently  not  received.  The  purpose  of 
expedited  service  is  to  ensure  that  fiouseholds 
have  enough  to  eat  right  away;  publk:  assist- 
ance tfiat  an  applicant  family  may  hope  to 
receive  3  weeks  later  at  tfie  end  of  tfie  month 
does  not  prevent  them  from  going  hungry  in  the 
meantime.  In  this  regard,  I  also  wish  to  applaud 
tfiose  States  tfiat  fiave  taken  steps  to  provkle 
expedited  sen/Ice  faster  than  the  5  days  re- 
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quired  by  taw.  Because  hunger  is  a  pain  which 
cannot  wail  even  for  a  few  days  to  be  met,  I 
hope  that  the  Department  is  providing  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  to  these  States  and 
to  ottiers  wtiich  are  constdering  providing  expe- 
dited service  in  less  than  5  days. 

Expanding  expedited  service  in  these  ways 
allows  us  to  help  households  on  the  verge  of 
honrteiessness  focus  their  resources  on  main- 
taining sheMer  without  increasing  ttie  size  of 
allotments  or  program  costs.  According  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Aghcutture,  there  is  no 
indication  that  expedited  issuance  increases 
error  rates  or  improper  Issuances.  Detailed 
studies  done  for  the  Department  have  also 
found  no  difference  in  Vne  rate  of  Incorrect  is- 
suances where  applications  are  expedited. 
The  Food  Stamp  Act's  existing  procedures  for 
computing  shelter  costs,  which  include  stand- 
ardized allowances  for  telephones  and  other 
utilities,  should  simplify  ttie  administration  of 
tt>e  new  expedited  service  criteria. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills  institut- 
ed Federal  matching  funds  for  food  stamp  Irv 
formational  or  outreach  activities  to  ensure 
tfiat  homeless  persons  are  aware  of  their  po- 
tential eligibility  for  benefits  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  House  Select  Ckjmmittee  on  Hunger  re- 
ported this  spring  ttiat  45  percent  of  eligible 
fKxnetess '  persons  based  on  income  alone, 
and  49  percent  of  eligible  f>omeless  families 
based  on  irxxxne  alor>e,  are  not  receiving 
food  stamps.  While  not  all  of  tf>ese  unserved 
persons  would  qualify  for  food  stamps  based 
on  tf>e  asset  test  and  otfier  eligibility  criteria, 
clearly  millions  of  eligible  persons  are  not  re- 
ceiving food  stamps.  The  director  of  a  food 
stamp  outreach  to  homeless  initiative  run  by 
Project  Bread  In  Boston  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Marketing,  Ck)n- 
sumer  Relations,  and  Nutrition  tf^t  many  of 
ttie  fxxneless  are  unaware  of  Vne  existerKe  of 
food  stamp  benefits,  unaware  that  tfiey  are 
probably  eligible,  or  unaware  of  how  to  apply 
for  benefits.  Other  research  lias  found  that 
42.6  percent  of  eligible  households  not  partici- 
pating in  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  and  69 
percent  of  nonparticipating  elderly  house- 
holds, indicated  that  lack  of  Information  was 
ttie  reason  they  were  not  getting  food  stamps. 

Lack  of  awareness  atxxjt  the  program  is 
clearty  a  problem,  and  one  tfiat  we  must  recti- 
fy. Restoring  Federal  matching  funds  for  out- 
reach activities  to  tfie  homeless  will  give  ttie 
States  the  opportunity  to  begin  taking  steps  to 
remedy  ttiis  problem  at  a  very  modest  cost: 
CBO's  cost  estimate  for  this  provision  is  only 
$1  millkin  In  fiscal  year  1988,  which  must  be 
matched  by  States  choosing  to  operate  out- 
reach activities. 

We  expect  tfiat  States  will  take  their  out- 
reach activities  to  places  wtiere  hungry,  home- 
less people  are  likely  to  be  found,  including 
emergency  food  providers  such  as  soup  kitch- 
ens, food  pantries,  and  food  banks.  States 
should  also  involve  otfier  institutions  and  orga- 
nizatnns  serving  homeless  people  in  these 
activities.  The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  pre- 
scribe whKh  specifk:  activities  States  will  un- 
dertake under  this  provision:  with  the  States 
shouldering  half  of  tfie  financial  burden,  they 
can  t>e  expected  to  make  sound  judgments 
about  the  best  ways  to  bring  eligible  homeless 
people  into  the  program  In  tfieir  communities. 
Because  such  outreach  Is  difficult  to  target. 


USDA  In  developing  regulations  to  Implement 
this  provision  should  not  deny  matching  fund- 
ing to  a  State  making  a  good-faith  effort  to 
reach  ttie  homeless  just  because  1 00  percent 
of  the  recipients  of  the  information  may  not  be 
homeless. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  report 
definition  of  "homeless  IndivkJual"  includes 
people  witfKHJt  a  permanent  residence  and 
tfiose  living  In  temporary  housing  arrange- 
ments, such  as  armories,  shelters,  or  church 
basements.  We  thus  recognize  as  deserving 
of  compassion  and  assistance  the  hidden 
homeless  as  well  as  people  wfio  are  actually 
sleeping  on  heating  grates. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  provl- 
sk>n  in  tfie  House  bill  to  prevent  food  stamp 
benefits  of  persons  living  In  so-called  welfare 
fiotels  from  tieing  reduced  to  reflect  a  portion 
of  room  charges  paid  by  welfare  agencies  on 
their  behalf.  This  is  an  emergency  measure  to 
correct  a  problem  which  came  to  light  in  New 
York  City  t»ut  apparently  is  occurring  else- 
wtiere  in  ttie  country.  Because  the  need  to 
house  homeless  families  and  Individuals  In 
welfare  hotels  reflects  an  emergency  condi- 
tion which  State  and  local  governments 
should  take  some  action  to  solve,  the  compro- 
mise IrKludes  a  sunset  requirement  after  2 
years. 

We  fiave  a  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
homeless  and  other  low-income  households 
receive  prompt  nutrition  assistance.  One  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive Is  through  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Food  Assistance  Program.  This  is  ttie  program 
which  the  administration  sought  to  shut  off  ad- 
ministi-ative  funds  this  winter  through  an  illegal 
deferral  of  funds  to  help  pay  for  Federal  pay 
Increases.  The  conference  agreement  In- 
cludes four  provisions  related  to  TEFAP. 

First,  the  conference  agreement  extends 
Uie  authorization  for  TEFAP  through  Septem- 
tier  30,  1988,  and  continues  funding  to  assist 
States  with  ti-ansportation  and  storage  costs 
at  the  current  level  of  $50  million.  TEFAP  is 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
serve  nearly  15  milton  Americans.  Extending 
this  autfiorizatren  Is  important  to  reassure  the 
low-income  Americans  who  depend  on  the 
surplus  commodities  distributed  through 
TEFAP  that  the  food  they  depend  upon  will 
not  be  snatched  away  from  them. 

Second,  tfie  conference  agreement  requires 
the  distribution  of  additional  commodities 
through  TEFAP  If  requested  by  the  Governor 
of  a  State.  The  House  bill  had  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  distiibute  up  to  14  million  pounds 
of  cfieese  a  year  through  TEFAP.  Subject  to 
appropriations,  ttie  conference  agreement  re- 
quires tfie  distribution  ot  tills  additional 
cfieese.  In  addition,  the  conference  agree- 
ment adopts  the  Senate  provision  to  require 
the  additk>nal  distribution  of  ftour  and  cormeal 
to  States  wfiose  Governors  certify  the  need 
for  these  additional  commodities.  The  require- 
ment for  additional  distribution  of  cheese, 
flour,  and  cornmeal  Is  an  important  measure 
to  ensure  that  these  commodities  which  are 
currently  stored  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration at  a  large  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
are  distributed  to  low-income  households. 

Third,  a  requirement  in  the  House  Ijill  that 
the  Congress  be  notified  each  time  that  a 
state  governor  requests  additional  commod- 
ities Is  Included  in  tfie  conference  agreement. 
This  provisk}n  is  designed  to  assist  the  Con- 


gress in  exercising  its  oversight  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  the  distribution  of  surplus  com- 
modities through  TEFAP  is  responsive  to  tfie 
needs  of  the  States. 

Fourth,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 
required  to  distribute  a  variety  of  commodities 
and  products  which  are  most  useful  to  the 
agencies  which  distritxite  the  food  to  the  poor. 
Tfiis  provision  was  in  tfie  House  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  also  includes 
tiMO  proviskins  In  the  House  bill  which  are  de- 
signed to  improve  the  administration  of  tfie 
Food  Stamp  Program.  These  provisions  were 
also  included  to  make  the  bill  budget  neutral 
In  tiscal  year  1987  and  limit  the  overall  costs 
in  succeeding  years.  First,  the  annual  update 
of  the  income  eligibility  guidelines  would  be 
made  in  October  of  each  year,  Instead  of  July. 
Because  the  conference  agreement  has  been 
reached  close  to  the  deadline  for  this  year's 
adjustnnent,  this  provision  will  be  implemented 
with  the  1988  adjustment.  Second,  the  earn- 
ings deductk>n  In  tfie  Food  Stamp  Program 
will  be  denied  for  periods  in  which  a  recipient 
is  proven  to  have  willfully  or  fraudulently  failed 
to  report  earnings. 

Title  VIII  of  the  conference  agreement  has 
no  net  budgetary  impact  in  tiscal  year  1 987.  In 
fiscal  year  1988,  the  cost  is  $58  million  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  above  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  baseline.  That  Is  $1 
million  below  the  cost  of  the  House-passed 
bill. 

While  we  can  all  take  justifiable  prkje  in  this 
conference  agreement,  we  should  not  forget 
that  neither  titie  VIII  nor  any  other  titles  in  this 
conference  agreement  will  eliminate  the 
shame  of  homelessness  in  our  Nation.  To 
achieve  this  objective  will  require  a  sustained 
long-term  commitment.  On  the  otfier  hand, 
this  agreement  achieves  the  objective  of  en- 
suring that  nutrition  assistance  Is  Immediately 
available  to  homeless  Individuals  and  families 
and  takes  some  significant  steps  toward  pre- 
venting future  increases  in  the  number  of 
homeless  Americans. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Sut>committee  on  Domestk: 
Marketing,  Consumer  Relations,  and  Nutritran 
for  their  bipartisan  cooperation  In  shaping  first 
the  House  bill  and  then  this  successful  confer- 
ence agreement.  In  addition,  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota,  Bruce  Vento, 
for  his  leadership  In  ensuring  the  distribution 
of  additional  cheese  to  tfie  homeless  and 
otfier  low-Income  Individuals  through  TEFAP.  I 
also  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my  col- 
league from  Texas,  Mickey  Leland,  for  his 
leadership  on  the  homeless  issue.  Tfie  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger,  which  Mickey  Leland 
chairs,  has  been  instrumental  in  galvanizing 
support  for  the  need  to  ensure  adequate  nutri- 
tion for  the  homeless. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
also  to  congratulate  the  work  that  has 
gone  into  this  conference  report,  espe- 
cially by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Leon  Panetta, 
and  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza],  and  con- 
gratulate them  for  the  hard  work  that 
went  into  this. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report.  This  is  truly  a  na- 
tional problem.  Too  often  we  think  of 
this  as  an  urban  problem.  We  see  it 
too  often  on  the  nightly  news  about 
the  urban  plight,  some  of  the  things 
that  are  going  on,  the  people  who  are 
in  the  streets,  but  also  In  rural  Amer- 
ica. Too  often  we  have  looked  to  rural 
America  to  say.  "Well,  those  people 
will  help  themselves,  their  families, 
their  friends,  their  churches,  their 
communities." 

Well,  in  places  like  West  Virginia, 
where  unemployment  is  up,  and  with 
long  periods  of  economic  decline,  too 
often  those  people  are  no  longer  there 
to  support.  So  this  is  truly  a  national 
problem,  and  I  am  glad  that  we  are 
doing  this,  and  when  we  call  upon 
States  and  local  government  to  do 
something,  sometimes  our  States  and 
our  local  govenunents  are  not  capable 
of  doing  it  either.  That  is  why  we  do 
need  a  national  approach,  and  I  am 
glad  that  we  put  this  together. 

As  my  subcommittee  chairman  has 
mentioned,  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  this  conference  report  raises 
the  shelter  deduction  from  $149  to 
$164  per  month.  One  thing  that  he  ne- 
glected to  say  is  that  recent  USDA 
data  shows  that  almost  a  third— 27 
percent— of  the  food  stamp  house- 
holds claim  the  maximum  shelter  de- 
duction, which  indicates  that  there  is 
truly  a  problem,  and  too  many  of 
those  people  are  in  a  situation  where 
their  needs  are  not  being  met. 

Also  he  mentioned  that  they  would 
allow  for  family  members  to  double 
and  triple  up  if  there  is  a  problem  so 
that  we  can  share  our  resources  in  the 
communities. 

He  mentioned  the  expedited  services 
within  5  days,  which  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  this,  and  also  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  TEFAP.  This  is  sur- 
plus commodities  that  we  are  talking 
about,  and  it  is  a  very  important  part 
of  this,  especially  for  a  State  like  West 
Virginia,  and  it  would  allow  for  higher 
unemployment  in  a  State  like  West 
Virginia  or  other  States  if  their  Gover- 
nor would  request  to  get  the  addition- 
al commodities. 
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In  conclusion,  the  conference  agree- 
ment represents  a  thoughtful,  compas- 
sionate and  committed  approach  to  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  homeless  and 
the  poverty  stricken  of  our  society.  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
support  this  conference  report  with 
their  votes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  back 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Roihcema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  conference  report.  I 
was  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  558, 
and  I  was  very  pleased  at  the  start  of 


this  Congress  to  see  the  bipartisan 
support  this  measure  received  from  its 
cosponsors.  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  Mr.  Gonzalez 
and  the  ranldng  Republican,  Mr. 
Wylie  for  their  leadership. 

I  was  a  conferee  on  this  bill,  and, 
while  I  do  not  consider  it  perfect  in 
every  respect,  it  is  good  legislation  and 
worthy  of  passage  today. 

No  one  can  claim  any  longer  that 
this  Nation's  homeless  problem  is  a 
short-term,  transitory  one.  We  face  a 
long-term  problem  of  great  complex- 
ity. 

There  is  one  very  important  point 
with  respect  to  this  legislation  which 
must  be  emphasized,  and  that  is  the 
shameless  way  in  which  State  and 
local  governments  have  treated  the 
mentally  ill  over  the  last  20  years. 

The  homeless  population  is  a  diverse 
one.  there  is  no  question.  It  is  com- 
posed of  people  suffering  from  alco- 
holism and  substance  abuse,  the 
chronically  unemployed  and  the  re- 
cently unemployed,  people  of  all  races, 
and  children  and  families.  Witnesses 
Ijefore  our  committee,  however,  testi- 
fied that  as  much  as  50  percent  of  that 
population  suffers  from  some  form  of 
mental  illiness. 

Throughout  the  1960's  and  1970's. 
States  released  patients  from  mental 
hospitals  in  a  policy  dubbed  "deinsti- 
tutionalization," and  then  forgot 
about  those  poor  people.  States  and  lo- 
calities did  not  provide  the  kinds  of 
community-based  facilities  which  were 
promised  and  which  were  necessary. 

We  cannot  put  on  the  record  too 
strongly  or  too  many  times  that  there 
was  an  inexcusable  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  1955  the  number  of  inpatients  in 
State  mental  hospitals  reached  a  peak 
of  560,000.  Today,  the  State  hospital 
population  is  about  120,000,  almost  an 
80-percent  drop. 

It  is  a  depressing  commentary  on 
State  governments  that  many  of  the 
people  who  were  discharged  from  hos- 
pitsjs  or  who,  because  of  deinstitution- 
alization, have  never  been  in  hospitals 
for  any  length  of  time  are  now  on  the 
streets  leading  a  wretched  existence. 

Of  course,  not  every  State  is  at  fault. 
Wisconsin  and  Vermont  are  States 
which  experts  point  to  as  ones  which 
did  a  good  job  of  providing  community 
alternatives  to  State  institutions.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey.  Gover- 
nor Kean's  budget  earlier  this  year 
called  for  $12.6  million  in  new  spend- 
ing to  improve  community  care  for  the 
mentally  ill.  and  its  outlines  a  4-year 
plan  to  reduce  the  number  of  patients 
at  Greystone  Park  State  Psychiatric 
Hospital.  Unfortunately,  such  States 
have  been  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

Chronically  disturbed  people  have 
been  sent  out  into  the  community, 
often  to  empty  lives  in  single-room-oc- 
cupancy hotels  and  skid  row  rooming 
houses.  And  they  are  the  relatively 
lucky  ones.  With  the  growing  scarcity 


of  even  those  housing  options,  many 
of  the  people  end  up  on  the  streets. 
This  homeless  bill  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  remedy— it  is  only  a  stop- 
gap measure.  States  will  have  to  shoiil- 
der  their  responsibilities  and  reevalu- 
ate their  policies  for  deinstitutional- 
ization and  mental  health  programs. 

Now  that  I  have  once  again  sounded 
the  alarm.  I  would  like  to  highlight  a 
few  aspects  of  the  conference  report. 

This  is  a  2-year  conference  agree- 
ment which  authorizes  a  total  of 
$442.7  million  in  this  fiscal  year  and 
$616.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1988  for  a 
variety  of  services  to  homeless  people. 

This  report  provides  $100  million  for 
HUD  emergency  shelter  grants  this 
year  and  $120  million  next  year.  This 
program  provides  grants  for  the  ren- 
ovation, rehabilitation,  or  conserva- 
tion of  buildings  into  emergency  shel- 
ters to  expand  the  supply  of  shelter 
for  the  homeless. 

For  the  Supportive  Housing  Demon- 
stration Programs,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  $80  million  for  this  year  and 
$100  million  for  next.  For  each  of 
those  years,  at  least  $20  million  is  set 
aside  for  transitional  housing  for 
homeless  families  with  children  and 
$15  million  for  permanent  housing  for 
the  handicapped  homeless.  We  should 
note  that  the  conferees  intend  that 
there  be  separate  competition  for 
grants  for  transitional  housing  for 
families  with  children,  transitional 
housing  for  deinstitutionalized  and 
other  mentally  handicapped  persons, 
and  permanent  housing  for  handi- 
capped homeless  persons. 

The  conference  report  provides  $35 
million  for  section  8  single-room-occu- 
pajicy  units  [SRO's]. 

There  is  $15  million  for  this  year 
and  $124  million  for  next  year  for 
FEMA's  emergency  food  and  shelter 
program.  These  funds  are  provided  to 
charitable  organizations  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  run  food  and  shelter 
programs. 

Some  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  may  be  with 
respect  to  health  care  services. 

This  agreement  authorizes  $50  mil- 
lion for  this  year  and  $30  million  for 
next  for  a  new  health  services  grant 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. There  is  also  $10  million  for 
chronically  mentally  ill  adults  and 
children.  There  is  $35  million  for  a 
block  grant  providing  mental  health 
services  to  the  homeless,  including 
outreach,  outpatient,  mental  health, 
case  management,  and  supportive  serv- 
ices. 

The  agreement  also  provides  impor- 
tant education  and  job  training  pro- 
grams, including  a  special  job  training 
program  for  veterans,  and  it  reauthor- 
izes the  Surplus  Commodities  Distri- 
bution Program  through  next  year. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  begin  to 
help  some  of  those  people  who  need  it 
so  desperately.  Our  homeless  problem 
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is  no  longer  a  short-term  aberration. 
Clearly,  we  are  facing  a  chronic  prob- 
lem of  enormous  complexity.  I  regret 
to  say  that  it  is  a  problem  with  which 
we  will  be  struggling  for  a  long  time. 
However,  in  conclusion  I  must  stress 
that  we  are  providing  an  emergency 
supportive  short-term  response  to  the 
problem.  This  problem  is  in  large 
measure  the  consequence  of  the  abdi- 
cation of  responsibility  by  state  and 
local  governments.  There  was  the 
promise  of  community-based  programs 
for  the  mentally  ill,  and  largely  these 
were  never  provided.  This  conference 
report  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  solemn  obligation  of 
State  authorities  to  provide  compre- 
hensive community-based  mental 
health  services. 

As  we  struggle  with  this  problem,  I 
hope  we  can  bring  to  it  the  same 
degree  of  wisdom  and  sensitivity 
shown  by  our  late  colleague  Stu 
McKinney,  after  whom  this  legislation 
in  named.  Stu  had  great  compassion, 
and  was  one  of  a  handful  of  Members 
from  this  Chamber  who  recognized 
the  homeless  problem  for  what  it  is 
and  worked  to  forge  this  legislation. 
He  was  an  example  to  us  all.  and  we 
miss  him. 

With  that,  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  WAUustl. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Spreaker,  home- 
lessness  is  certainly  a  tragedy  and  the 
committee  has  tried  to  address  the 
problem  in  a  meaningful  fashion.  The 
question  before  this  body  as  we  look  at 
this  particular  conference  report  is 
have  they  succeeded. 

What  they  have  done  is  created  a 
huge  new  welf  awe  program. 

The  question  then  that  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  is  are  they  in  fact  going 
to  help  us  move  against  the  problem 
of  homelessness  with  more  welfare.  I 
would  submit  that  homelessness  is 
largely  a  condition  that  is  a  result  of  a 
variety  of  welfare  programs  that  have 
failed,  and  that  have  failed  miserably. 

So  our  solution  as  presented  in  this 
conference  report  is  doing  more  of 
those  things  that  we  already  know 
have  failed  to  solve  a  problem  that  is 
the  most  obvious  example  of  that  fail- 
ure. I  would  submit  that  that  is  not 
exactly  the  direction  that  we  should 
go  with  the  kinds  of  money  that  we 
are  talking  about  funding. 

What  should  we  be  doing?  In  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  things  that  we 
ought  to  be  looking  at  is  going  toward 
a  permanent  solution  that  encom- 
passes work,  that  says  that  able-bodied 
people  with  a  capacity  to  work  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  do  work  programs. 

Yet  what  does  this  conference  report 
say?  The  provision  on  workfare  that 
was  put  in  in  the  House  was  taken  out 
by  the  conference.  That  is  right,  when 
I  go  to  the  bill  and  try  to  find  a  work- 
fare  provision  that  this  House  put  in 
saying  that  the  able  bodied  should  be 
required  to  work,  what  do  I  find?  I 


find  that  the  conference  removed  the 
workfare  provision. 

How  can  that  be? 

In  addition,  when  I  also  go  to  the 
report  what  I  discover  is  that  the  com- 
mittee, the  same  conference  that  took 
out  workfare  decided  it  was  Important 
to  make  certain  that  any  building  that 
was  done  relative  to  this  program  was 
the  most  expensive  possible  building 
that  could  be  done,  because  what  the 
conference  committee  decided  to  do 
was  to  leave  out  a  Senate  provision 
that  reduced  the  amount  of  money 
that  had  to  be  spent  through  Davis- 
Bacon. 

So  what  do  we  have  here?  We  have  a 
bill  that  is  supposedly  trying  to  help 
us  with  a  tragic  situation  that  says, 
first  of  all.  that  we  ought  not  have 
workfare,  that  we  ought  not  use  work 
as  a  solution;  and.  second,  that  any 
work  done  toward  trying  to  house  the 
homeless  ought  to  be  at  a  cose  which 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  one  would 
have  to  pay  in  the  regular  labor 
market. 

I  find  that  rather  difficult  to  accept, 
particularly  when  we  are  dealing  with 
a  tragic  .situation  of  the  proportions 
that  we  are  dealing  with  here.  I  would 
like  to  have  thought  that  we  could 
deal  with  this  problem  in  a  way  that 
used  innovative  solutions  toward  meet- 
ing real  needs.  Instead,  we  have  cre- 
ated a  huge  new  welfare  program  that 
does  not  in  any  way  address  work  and 
in  fact  undermines  the  program  by  as- 
suring that  the  highest  possible  costs 
will  be  paid  for  any  construction  rela- 
tive to  the  program. 

Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
right  vote  on  this  conference  report  is 
no,  not  because  it  did  not  intend  to  do 
the  right  thing.  It  did  intend  to  do  the 
right  thing.  It  just  did  it  wrongly. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  in  part  correct,  but 
what  we  did  in  this  bill  was  to  fund 
three  existing  homeless  assistance  pro- 
grams which  have  previously  been 
handled  through  appropriation  acts. 

The  three  programs  are  FEMA.  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram, the  Emergency  Shelter  Grant 
Program  and  the  traditional  Housing 
Demonstration  Program.  These  are  all 
programs  that  are  based  on  the 
premise  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  best  address  the  particular 
needs  of  the  homeless  within  their 
communities. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  are  moving  away  from  a  new 
welfare  system,  from  a  new  entitle- 
ment program  to  provide  for  the 
homeless  I  would  think  in  this  bill 
that  is  before  us.  At  least  that  is  the 
intent  of  this  Member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLayI. 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  I  can  see 


that  this  is  a  done  deal  and  we  are  on 
our  way  to  passing,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out  so 
aptly,  a  brand  new  welfare  program. 
And  I  might  say  a  welfare  program 
that  we  cannot  pay  for,  that  we  are 
going  to  borrow  to  pay  for. 

It  has  been  called  many  names,  but 
it  has  also  been  called  the  Emergency 
Homeless  Act.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  as  I  did  earlier  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  appropriations,  that  I 
want  to  know  where  the  emergency  is. 
Members  would  think,  listening  to  the 
rhetoric  back  when  we  first  passed 
this  bill  in  the  House,  and  now  I  have 
heard  a  little  of  it  on  the  floor,  and  I 
am  sure  we  will  hear  some  more,  that 
we  have  homeless  all  over  America 
and  they  are  in  huge  crisis  propor- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  looking  for 
some  empirical  data  for  the  cause  for 
this  sort  of  action,  an  action  that  I 
concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  once  again  we  are  throw- 
ing money  at  a  problem  and  not  really 
looking  at  the  solution  to  the  problem. 
Not  too  many  people  nowadays  agree 
that  throwing  money  at  a  problem  has 
ever  solved  that  problem.  It  just  inten- 
sifies it. 
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Now,  HUD  did  a  study  on  the  home- 
less, trying  to  figure  out,  to  get  some 
empirical  data  on  how  many  homeless 
we  have  out  there.  Frankly,  their 
study  is  very  flawed  because  they  took 
newspaper  articles,  magazine  articles, 
interviewed  some  people  across  the 
Nation.  They  came  up  with  a  figure  of 
somewhere  between  192,000  and 
586,000  homeless.  They  said  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  around  250.000  to  350.000 
homeless.  Now,  the  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless  has  said  that  there  is  2  mil- 
lion homeless  in  America,  less  that  1 
percent  of  the  population. 

Their  study  is  seriously  flawed  be- 
cause all  they  did  was  interview  advo- 
cates for  the  homeless.  For  instances, 
they  surveyed  the  skid  row  area  in  Los 
Angeles.  They  estimated  that  the 
homeless  in  the  skid  row  area  was 
from  10.000  to  200.000  in  the  skid  row 
area,  when  the  census  report  says  that 
the  population  of  that  area  is  10.127. 
And  wlien  questioning  residents  of  the 
skid  row  area  in  Los  Angeles  and 
asking  them  where  are  the  10,000  to 
200.0000  homeless,  they  just  kind  of 
grinned  and  said.  "Yes.  we  have  a  few 
thousand  or  a  couple  of  thousand  in 
the  skid  row  area,  but  if  we  had  10.000 
or  200.000  we  would  be  standing  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  in  Los  Angeles" 

Then  Mitch  Snyder  of  the  CCNV 
said  in  1982  that  there  was  2  to  3  mil- 
lion homeless  in  America.  Then  in  a 
hearing  he  also  said  there  was  2  to  3 
million  in  1987.  So  if  you  use  Mitch 
Snyder's  own  figures,  there  has  not 
been  a  growth  of  homeless  in  America 
for  5  years. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Delay.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]  but  just  for  a 
moment  because  I  do  not  have  much 
time. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  is  going  to  give  me  some 
time  and  if  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
needs  some  of  that  time  I  will  give  it 
to  him  to  complete. 

But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
will  do  this:  If  the  gentleman  needs 
some  real  hard  cold  empirical  data 
why  does  he  not  come  out  of  Fort 
Bend  Coimty.  walk  through  Harris 
County  with  me.  part  of  which  is  the 
gentleman's  district,  and  I  will  show 
him  some  of  the  homeless  that  he  is 
talking  about  and  will  see  the  emer- 
gency that  he  has  not  yet  realized. 

And  I  would  tell  the  gentleman  that 
we  do  not  even  have  to  take  a  plane 
ride.  Why  do  we  not  just  walk  around. 

Mr.  Delay.  Reclaiming  my  time.  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  worked 
in  the  area  that  he  is  talking  about  for 
4  years.  I  know  exactly  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about.  But  throwing 
money  at  them  is  not  going  to  solve 
the  problem,  as  has  been  done  for 
years.  That  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
problem.  Let  me  point  out:  The  gentle- 
man says  we  are  not  doing  anything; 
in  fact  the  gentleman's  own  select 
committee  said  there  were  only  four 
programs,  I  believe,  that  addressed  the 
homeless  problem  before  this  bill.  But 
let  me  point  out.  and  I  have  a  list  that 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record. 
that  there  is  at  least,  without  any 
trouble  at  all  in  1986.  at  least  20  pro- 
grams amounting  to  about  $170  to 
$200  million  targeted  for  the  homeless. 
Now  that  is  not  counting  the  regular 
welfare  benefits;  programs  in 
ACTION,  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  Education.  FEMA. 
I  have  the  list  here  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
grams amounting  to  $170  to  $200  mil- 
lion. 

Now.  public  housing  has  not  been 
cut.  Outlays  have  risen  substantially. 
In  1981  we  spent  $5.7  billion  on  3.1 
million  families.  Five  years  later  we 
spent  $9.5  billion  on  public  housing  for 
4.1  million  families.  So  there  has  been 
assistance  out  there.  And  if  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  this  rising  crisis  that 
is  going  on.  that  assistance  obviously  is 
not  working.  None  of  these  programs 
have  worked.  The  homeless  popula- 
tion is  not  going  down. 

We  have  not  evaluated  the  situation. 
We  have  not  asked  the  question: 
Which  is  the  best  way  to  approach 
this  problem?  By  building  more  shel- 
ters? Is  the  national  right  to  shelters 
the  approach  that  makes  the  best 
sense? 

Given  the  vast  programs  already 
serving  the  homeless,  and  given  the 
sketchy  evidence  provided  by  the 
homeless  lobby,  why  should  the  tax- 
payers believe  that  there  is  a  homeless 
crisis?  We  already  have  programs. 
Vote  "no"  on  the  conference  report. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of 
this  conference  report  of  the  homeless 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

I  supported  the  original  House  bill 
but  I  think  the  conference  report  is  an 
improvement.  There  is  more  emphasis 
on  direct  help  to  those  who  need  emer- 
gency shelter,  there  is  more  emphasis 
on  getting  people  off  the  street  now. 
there  is  more  emphasis  on  doing  the 
job  through  charities  at  the  local 
level.  And  I  think  that  is  all  to  the 
good. 

I  think  the  conferees  deserve  our 
praise  for  the  job  that  they  have  done 
and  I  especially  want  to  note  the  ef- 
forts of  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton State  [Mr.  Lowry].  who  has 
worked  long  and  hard  for  thi§  legisla- 
tion. 

We  both  have  seen  the  homeless  in 
the  areas  we  represent  in  Puget 
Sound,  Including  downtown  Seattle. 
Last  February  I  spent  a  night  incogni- 
to at  a  shelter  in  downtown  Seattle.  I 
was  able  to  get  in.  On  some  winter 
nights  not  everybody  can  get  in. 

To  the  gentleman  who  questioned 
the  need,  I  do  not  Itnow  which  of 
those  reports  is  right.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  homeless  number  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  or  the  thou- 
sands or  the  millions.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  in  the  area  I  come  from  there  are 
winter  nights  when  not  everybody  who 
wants  to  get  off  the  street  into  a  shel- 
ter can  get  there.  That  is  a  need. 

Who  are  the  people  I  saw  that  night 
back  in  February?  Well,  for  the  most 
part  they  were  not  drug  addicts  or  al- 
coholics or  mentally  ill.  For  the  most 
part  they  were  people  that  were  down 
and  out.  down  on  their  luck  temporari- 
ly. For  the  most  part  they  were  people 
staying  there  not  for  weeks,  not  for 
months,  just  for  a  few  days. 

And  I  think  that  brings  us  to  the 
issue  of  what  is  the  biggest  need,  what 
is  the  thing  we  can  do  that  is  most 
helpful  for  most  of  these  people?  Sure 
there  are  plenty  of  needs,  but  given 
who  they  are  and  given  the  fact  that 
most  are  looking  for  temporary  shel- 
ter, the  greatest  need  is  to  do  what  we 
are  focusing  on  in  this  bill  and  that  is 
to  provide  more  emergency  shelters 
for  these  people.  I  think  that  the 
House  and  the  conferees  have  done  a 
good  job.  I  think  we  should  get  on 
with  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  should 
pass  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Col- 
lins]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  558.  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act.  I  was  pleased  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  House  conferees  along  with 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Our  special  area  of 


concern  was  consideration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  and  Senate 
modifications  dealing  with  the  identi- 
fication and  use  of  surplus  Federal 
property  to  assist  the  homeless. 

The  conference  report  in  title  V  pro- 
vides findings  and  procedures  that  will 
enhance  Federal  agencies'  ability  to 
make  use  of  underutUized  buildings 
and  personal  property  for  homeless  as- 
sistance. These  changes,  long  overdue, 
will  enable  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  Departments  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
all  agencies  with  underutilized  proper- 
ty to  overcome  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative obstacles  to  such  use. 

The  conference  report  is  careful  to 
guide  such  utilization  into  channels 
provided  by  existing  law  with  respect 
to  real  property  as  well  as  with  respect 
to  personal  property.  The  conference 
report  makes  clear  that  it  is  expected 
that  agencies  with  underutilized  prop- 
erty will  carry  out  their  duties  in  de- 
claring such  property  excess  with  spe- 
cial awareness  of  the  urgent  need  for 
use  as  homeless  facilities.  The  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, moreover,  are  expected  to  give 
priority  of  consideration  to  necessary 
disposals  of  leasehold  interests  for 
such  facilities.  The  Congress  will  be 
able  to  monitor  progress  through  the 
required  quarterly  reports  on  imple- 
mentation of  these  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Activities  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  express  my 
appreciation  and  commendation  to  the 
members  and  staff,  majority  and  mi- 
nority of  both  Houses,  who  worked  so 
cooperatively  and  productively  in  de- 
veloping the  language  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees.  I  wish  to  mention,  also,  the 
contributions  to  this  process  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  and 
of  representatives  of  the  State  agen- 
cies dealing  with  the  distribution  of 
surplus  personal  property  under  the 
Federal  Property  Act. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  conference  report. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Lelano] 
who  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  and  Nutrition 
and  who  knows,  if  anybody  Icnows.  the 
condition  and  the  extent  of  homeless- 
ness. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  State  for  his  leadership  in 
pulling  the  House  together,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  in 
waging  the  campaign  to  get  to  this 
point  in  the  consideration  of  this  con- 
ference committee  report.  He  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  and  I  am  most 
proud  of  him  for  what  he  has  done. 

Let  me  also  note  that  the  House  ma- 
jority whip.  Mr.  CoELHO.  the  gentle- 
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man  from  California,  did  an  excellent 
Job  too  in  rendering  the  support  and 
resources  of  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Stuart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act. 
This  bipartisan  legislation  recognizes 
the  urgency  of  addressing  the  problem 
of  homelessness  across  the  United 
States.  It  will  make  emergency  relief 
available  next  winter  when  it  will  be 
desperately  needed  by  those  who  lack 
the  minumum  necessities  that  we  all 
take  for  granted:  food,  shelter,  and 
health  care. 

Each  year  public  and  private  groups 
assisting  the  homeless  report  that  in- 
creasing numbers  of  homeless  persons 
must  be  turned  away  from  emergency 
shelters  and  feeding  sites.  A  study  re- 
cently released  by  the  National  Rein- 
vestment Corp.,  a  nonprofit  group 
funded  by  Congress,  finds  that  more 
than  18  million  Americans  will  be 
homeless  by  the  year  2003  unless  we 
take  aggressive  measures  to  address 
the  causes  of  homelessness. 

The  situation  has  long  been  beyond 
the  responsive  capacities  of  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  charities.  Given 
the  enormity  of  the  problem  of  home- 
lessness, it  is  appalling  that  there  has 
not  been  a  comprehensive  national  re- 
sponse. It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  respond  aggressively  with 
the  first  step  toward  a  national  policy. 

This  finely  crafted  legislation  takes 
into  account  the  most  significant 
change  in  the  homeless  population— 
the  growth  in  the  number  of  families 
with  children.  Almost  one-third  of  the 
homeless  population  is  comprised  of 
families.  According  to  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  most  recent  report, 
one-fifth  of  the  homeless  in  25  major 
cities  are  the  working  poor,  employed 
in  either  full  or  part-time  jobs.  Many 
more  would  like  to  work  but  lack  the 
necessary  supportive  services  such  as 
job  training,  day  care,  and  access  to 
public  education. 

The  most  blatant  area  of  neglect  has 
been  the  failure  to  add  to  the  stocks  of 
affordable  or  subsidized  housing.  Since 
1981  there  has  been  a  71-percent  re- 
duction in  budget  authority  for  low- 
income  housing  programs.  The  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  reports  that  in 
1986  the  average  waiting  period  for  as- 
sisted housing  was  18  months  and  over 
two-thirds  of  the  cities  they  surveyed 
closed  their  waiting  lists  because  they 
were  so  long.  The  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation  reports  that  by 
the  year  2003  an  additional  7.8  million 
low-income  housing  units  will  be 
needed  to  house  low-income  Ameri- 
cans. Without  significant  changes  in 
Federal  policy  these  18.7  million 
people  may  be  forced  into  the  streets. 

Current  Federal  policies  have  exac- 
erbated the  problem  of  homelessness. 
It  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  walks  in 


our  cities  that  our  Oovemment  has 
failed  to  provide  sufficient  health 
services  to  the  physicsdly  ill  homeless, 
nor  has  it  provided  community-based 
alternatives  to  institutionalization  for 
the  chronically  mentally  ill.  H.R.  558 
proposes  the  first  serious  Federal  Gov- 
ernment partnership  with  State  and 
local  governments  to  correct  our  past 
failures.  It  should  however,  in  no  way 
be  labeled  a  solution  or  panacea  for 
this  complex  problem.  Many  States, 
localities  and  private  relief  organiza- 
tions have  developed  effective  pro- 
grams in  dealing  with  homelessness. 
This  Federal  legislation  has  been 
crafted  to  provide  financial  support  to 
those  groups  that  have  proven  success- 
ful in  feeding,  housing  and  caring  for 
the  homeless. 

A  key  provision  of  this  emergency 
relief  legislation  is  the  increase  in  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  the  Emergen- 
cy Shelter  Grant  Program  and  the 
Transitional  Housing  Demonstration 
Program.  If  funds  are  appropriated, 
local  governments  and  private,  non- 
profit charities  will  serve  more  of  the 
homeless  with  shelter  and  supportive 
services  this  coming  winter. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  concern 
rearding  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  these  programs. 
Under  current  regulations,  religious 
organizations,  which  provide  the  bulk 
of  services  to  the  homeless  nationwide, 
would  not  be  eligible  to  receive  these 
new  Federal  moneys  for  expansion. 
These  organizations  are  in  need  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  improve  existing 
shelters  and  to  establish  new  ones  to 
serve  the  growing  homeless  popula- 
tion. Yet,  these  regulations  specifically 
prohibit  rehabilitation  assistance  for 
buildings  to  be  used  for  homeless  shel- 
ters, if  those  buildings  are  owned  by 
religious  organizations.  Limiting  reha- 
bilitation assistance  solely  on  the  basis 
of  ownership  of  a  building  is  a  very  re- 
strictive interpretation  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I 
urge  the  Department  to  revise  the  reg- 
ulations to  recognize  the  reality  that 
many  homeless  shelters  are  in  build- 
ings owned  by  religious  organizations. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  has  conducted  hearings  and 
issued  a  report  on  the  problems  of  the 
homeless  and  those  at  risk  of  home- 
lessness. We  focused  our  investigations 
specifically  on  the  food  assistance, 
health  care,  and  education  needs  of 
these  families.  Working  with  local. 
State  and  national  organizations  serv- 
ing the  homeless.  I  introduced  H.R. 
286,  "The  Homeless  Persons'  Survival 
Act  of  1987"  in  January  of  this  year. 
As  a  result  of  the  cooperation  between 
the  Select  Committee  and  several 
standing  committees  of  the  House, 
some  provisions  of  H.R.  286  are  includ- 
ed in  the  measure  we  are  voting  on 
today.  These  include  grants  for  health 


and  mental  health  services,  funding 
for  State  and  local  governments  to 
assure  access  to  public  education  to 
homeless  children  and  provisions  to 
expand  food  stamp  availability. 

The  House  leadership  has  taken  the 
lead  in  recognizing  that  homelessness 
is  a  problem  of  crisis  proportion  that 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  The 
leadership  has  moved  this  legislation 
quickly  through  the  House  and  then 
through  conference.  No  longer  can  we 
sit  silently  while  any  one  person  en- 
dures the  conditions  of  homelessness. 
Our  society  must  take  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  aiding  these  victims  of  mistak- 
en public  policies.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  and  vote  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  558. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  commend 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  Republicans,  who  have  had 
such  great  leadership  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  OakarI. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez] and  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  are  responsible  for  this 
important  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  highly  signifi- 
cant humanitarian  legislation.  We 
have  never  had  a  comprehensive  bill 
that  related  specifically  to  the  home- 
less. 

We  have  had  demonstration 
projects.  I  believe  the  first  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, accepted  was  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento],  and 
then  I  later  introduced  some  legisla- 
tion relating  to  a  segment  of  the 
homeless  population.  We  have  never 
had  a  comprehensive  bill. 

I  feel  this  is  extraordinary  legisla- 
tion. The  homeless  people,  it  is  inter- 
esting, because  one  might  say,  why 
have  we  never  had  really  comprehen- 
sive legislation  addressing  this  critical 
emergency  problem  in  our  country. 
We  are  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
the  world. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the  home- 
less people  are  relatively  not  an  active 
political  constituency.  They  do  not 
lobby  for  getting  homes  or  shelters  or 
health  care,  or  the  congregate  services 
that  they  need;  and  very  often  home- 
less people  are  depicted  in  a  very  ster- 
eotypical fashion  as  lazy,  shiftless 
people  unwilling  to  work,  et  cetera. 

I  was  struck  by  the  comments  of  one 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  when  the  gentleman  referred 
to  the  infamous,  or  now  famous  by 
this  time,  HUD  report  that  gave  the 
impression  that  indeed  there  was  no 
homelessness  in  this  country. 


I  remember  that  report  and  how 
shocked  many  of  the  Members  were 
related  to  that  report,  because  it  was  a 
nonreport. 

It  was  nonfactual.  The  fact  was,  we 
had  a  series  of  hearings  on  that  issue, 
and  one  of  the  things  that  I  did  was  to 
ask  a  member  of  my  staff  to  do  our 
study,  and  to  interview  people  around 
the  country,  mayors,  people  in  public 
life,  social  service  agencies,  to  tell  us 
whether  they  felt  the  statistics  were 
relative  to  the  homeless  problem.  Basi- 
cally they  indicated  across  the  coun- 
try, thanks  to  the  research  of  one  of 
my  staff  members,  that  there  were  2 
to  3  million  individuals  at  least  who 
were  homeless  and  had  critical  needs, 
and  these  needs  were  not  only  related 
to  shelter,  but  they  also  indicated  that 
about  up  to  30  percent  of  these  people 
were  mentally  deinstitutionalized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  believe  that 
among  the  most  vulnerable  people  in 
this  country  are  the  mentally  deinsti- 
tutionalized individuals.  I  was  happy 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  some  of  the  sta- 
tistics relative  to  the  mentally  deinsti- 
tutionalized, and  I  was  very  pleased 
that  my  chairman  accepted  the  first 
demonstration  project  relative  to  this 
housing  program.  So  successful  has 
that  been  that  even  the  Senate  agreed 
to  add  more  money  in  this  whole  pro- 
gram in  support  of  the  housing  dem- 
onstration programs  around  the  coun- 
try. 

So  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  of 
the  $145  million  for  1987  about  $80 
million  will  be  targeted  for  this  very 
viilnerable  group.  I  think  one  of  the 
crudest  things  we  have  done  to  men- 
tally handicapped  people  is  to  allow 
them  to  become  deinstitutionalized 
and  then  let  them  fend  for  themselves. 
These  are  people  who  have  been 
deemed  nonproblematic  and  function- 
al as  long  as  they  have  the  services  to 
meet  their  needs. 

What  have  we  done  in  the  past?  We 
have  allowed  them  to  become  deinsti- 
tutionalized, but  we  have  given  them 
no  job  training.  We  do  not  give  them 
adequate  health  coverage,  so  very 
often  they  are  not  able  to  get  the  sup- 
portive prescriptions  they  need,  and 
we  do  not  even  give  them  the  emer- 
gency shelter  that  they  often  need. 
We  just  allow  them  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. 

Most  of  these  people,  according  to 
our  study,  have  absolutely  no  families, 
or  if  they  do  have  families,  their  fami- 
lies are  not  too  interested  in  meeting 
their  needs. 

So  it  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  provide  these 
kinds  of  programs  that  are  set  out  in 
the  conference  report.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  we  were  able  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  exceptional  in  this  report 
as  well. 


One  of  the  other  things  that  we  did 
with  respect  to  the  deinstitutionalized 
is  that  we  said  we  are  not  just  con- 
cerned about  their  housing  needs.  So 
often  with  agencies  there  are  these 
turf  battles.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices  does  not  always  talk  to  people  at 
HUD,  and  the  job  training  people  do 
not  talk  to  the  people  at  HUD  or  at 
Health  and  Himian  Services.  One  of 
the  great  things  about  this  bill  was 
that  we  got  over  the  turf  problem  rela- 
tive to  health.  There  is.  in  addition  to 
the  $80  million  for  the  deinstitutional- 
ized, money  targeted  for  that  group, 
and  we  only  hope  the  local  communi- 
ties sp>end  it  that  way.  There  is  sin  ad- 
ditional $30  million  that  will  relate  to 
their  health  needs. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  you  take 
these  mentally  deinstitutionalized  per- 
sons and  you  give  them  job  training,  a 
place  to  live,  and  the  proper  medica- 
tion, they  will  be  extraordinarily  pro- 
ductive citizens.  But  we  have  never 
done  that  in  this  country.  So  it  is  time 
to  really  allow  this  to  develop.  It  is  up 
to  the  local  communities  to  apply  for 
these  kinds  of  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very,  very  pleased 
with  this,  and  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  members  of  my  staff, 
one  in  particular,  a  former  member  of 
my  staff  who  did  such  wonderful  re- 
search on  this  issue. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ravenel]. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
a  little  something  about  one  area  of 
the  proliferation  of  the  homeless  in 
this  country.  The  gentlewoman  who 
just  spoke  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  touched  on  this  subject.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of  the  mentally  ill.  I  just  want  to 
say  a  word  about  that  because  I  have 
been  working  in  that  area  for  years 
and  years  and  years. 

Our  mental  institute  in  South  Caro- 
lina was  founded  and  the  first  build- 
ings built  in  1820.  Imagine  that.  They 
are  structurally  and  architecturally 
beautiful.  Some  of  those  buildings  are 
still  in  use  down  on  Bull  Street  in  Co- 
lumbia. We  have  a  fine  system  of 
mental  health  institutions  in  our 
State.  We  have  17  regional  centers.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  State  agencies. 

About  10  years  ago  people  working 
in  the  field  of  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation  said,  "Something  is 
wrong  here.  These  institutions  are  get- 
ting larger  and  larger."  Those  of  you 
who  have  been  in  State  government 
and  who  have  toured  a  mental  health 
facility  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

In  South  Carolina  we  have  a  general 
assembly  with  a  heart,  and  they  have 
moved  down  there  to  do  the  best  they 
could  with  their  financial  capabilities. 
They  have  tried  to  do  everything  they 
could  for  the  mentally  ill  and  the  men- 
tally retarded.  Then  they  decided, 
"No,  this  is  not  the  way  to  go,  not  to 


get  bigger  and  bigger  and  have  larger 
and  larger  institutions.  What  we  need 
to  do  is  to  try  to  turn  these  people, 
these  folks,  these  fellow  citizens,  into 
as  nearly  a  normal  type  of  setting  as 
possible." 

So  we  have  had  there  at  home  a  pro- 
liferation of  community  houses.  Now, 
insofar  as  mental  retardation  is  con- 
cerned, they  have  been  working  ex- 
tremely well.  I  am  the  parent  of  a  28- 
year-old  Down  syndrome  son;  he  has  a 
functional  IQ  of  17  and  a  social  IQ  of 
140.  He  lives  with  eight  other  boys  in  a 
community  house,  and  he  is  Just  doing 
fine. 

But  deinstitutionalization  of  the 
mentally  ill  has  not  worked  well,  and 
let  me  describe  a  typical  situation. 
You  may  get  eight  or  nine  in  a  State- 
financed  facility,  all  contracted  out,  a 
community  home  for  the  mentally  ill, 
and  they  will  select  and  they  will 
screen  no  more  than  nine  individuals 
to  live  in  that  home.  And  they  will  do 
well;  they  get  started  out  well,  and 
they  gradually  begin  to  return  to  the 
community.  Then  they  wiU  get  more 
and  more  privileges,  they  will  get  a 
little  spending  money,  they  will  be 
able  to  go  to  the  store,  and  some  of 
them  will  get  jobs. 
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Then  all  of  a  sudden  some  individual 
will  want  to  go  home.  Maybe  he  has 
saved  up  a  few  dollars.  He  will  go  down 
to  the  bus  stop  and  he  will  get  on  a 
bus,  because  he  thinks  he  is  going 
home,  and  he  does  not  go  home.  He 
winds  up  say  in  Willa-Willa  Washing- 
ton, and  he  does  not  know  where  he  is 
and  all  his  money  is  gone.  He  has  no 
more  money  in  his  pockets,  and  there 
he  is  in  Willa-Willa  Washington,  if 
such  a  place  exists,  and  he  is  broke.  He 
has  got  no  place  to  stay.  He  is  funny. 
He  is  not  like  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  they  do  not  take  him  in.  People 
are  afraid  of  him. 

If  he  is  real  lucky,  he  will  get  taken 
into  a  church  shelter  or  something 
like  that  and  he  becomes  part  of  the 
permanent  homeless  who  are  wander- 
ing around  this  country. 

You  can  go  tomorrow  and  look  at 
the  people  who  are  touring  this  Cap- 
itol and  you  will  see  the  mentally  ill 
homeless  right  there  in  those  tours. 

This  bill  is  correctly  labeled.  It  is 
urgent  relief  for  the  mentally  ill,  as  we 
have  named  it  after  our  departed  col- 
league. 

It  is  that  problem  that  it  Is  trying  to 
address.  Most  of  this  money  is  going  to 
be  funneled  down  through  your  State 
agencies.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  other 
States,  but  I  know  that  those  moneys 
that  come  down  into  South  Carolina, 
those  moneys  will  be  correctly  spent. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 
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Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  really  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  He  has  made 
one  of  the  finest  articulate  statements 
on  this  subject  tonight  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  observations  and 
his  comments. 

"'  We  do  not  want  this  to  be  a  bill  that 
absolves  the  States  from  their  respon- 
sibilities, but  we  do  want  to  be  sup- 
portive to  the  work  that  they  are 
doing  in  helping  them.  I  think  this  is  a 
bridge,  a  transition  kind  of  program, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RAVEN  EL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  mention  that  in  terms  of 
the  program  for  mentally  deinstitu- 
tionalized, I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  everything  the  gentleman 
said  about  who  these  people  are;  but 
in  any  event,  without  getting  into 
that,  a  nonprofit  organization  such  as 
a  church  group  could  apply  for  a  dem- 
onstration project  to  house  and  to  give 
the  mentaUy  ill  their  medication  and 
possibly  job  training,  et  cetera.  That  is 
what  we  need  to  do.  We  need  to  deal 
with  mentally  deinstitutionalized 
people  comprehensively.  We  have 
never  done  that  in  this  country.  That 
is  the  problem,  and  I  think  it  is  time  to 
try.  That  is  what  this  legislation  is 
really  all  about,  at  least  that  part  of 
the  legislation  is  all  about. 

!i4r.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAVEN  EL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  many  of  the  points  the  gen- 
tleman made  are  well  taken.  I  think 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  is  correct 
in  saying  that  we  have  not  fully  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  deinstitutional- 
ized persons:  but  if  we  take  a  look  at 
the  amount  of  the  budget  that  has 
been  applied  out  of  the  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion, only  35  plus  10,  $45  million  are 
targeted  toward  the  mentally  ill.  This 
is  not  a  bill  to  take  care  of  deinstitu- 
tionalized persons. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wortley]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  before  he 
begins? 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  war^ 
to  make  note  of  the  health  parts  of 
this  legislation  which  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  overall  bill. 


I  want  to  commend  the  people  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  bring  this  leg- 
islation before  us  today  and  support 
their  efforts,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  ttiis 
conference  agreement.  This  bill  will  not  solve 
all  of  the  housing,  health,  or  other  problems 
facing  the  homeless.  But  it  is  a  good  start  at 
meeting  our  Federal  responsit>ility  to  these 
vulnerable  citizens. 

In  the  health  area,  the  bill  puts  in  place  pro- 
grams that  will  make  a  dramatic  improvement 
in  the  health  status  of  many  of  the  homeless. 
The  total  Federal  funding  for  these  programs 
is  quite  modest:  $105  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  arxj  S30  million  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  health  and  mental 
health  programs  In  this  bill  target  the  limited 
Federal  furxis  on  those  States  arKl  communi- 
ties that  are  willing  to  commit  some  of  their 
own  resources  to  addressir>g  the  health  needs 
of  tfie  homeless.  The  programs  are  also  care- 
fully designed  to  assure  that  Federal  dollars 
do  noX  simply  replace  existing  State  or  local 
spending.  But  instead  stimulate  the  invest- 
ment of  additional  public  and  private  re- 
sources in  meeting  the  needs  of  this  (xjpula- 
tion. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  each  of  the  pro- 
grams autfiorized. 

First,  ttie  bill  establishes  a  health  care  for 
the  homeless  grant  program,  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
would  give  funds  directly  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entities  to  provide  outpatient  health 
care  and  alcofiol  and  drug  abuse  treatment 
senrices  to  the  homeless.  Tfie  tiill  autfrorizes 
funding  of  $50  millk>n  fiscal  year  1987.  $30 
millk>n  in  fiscal  year  1988  for  this  purpose. 
Grantees  are  required  to  contrit}ute.  From 
non-Federal  funds,  25  percent  of  tfie  cost  of 
delivering  services.  This  program  is  modeled 
after  an  extremely  successful  initiative  funded 
by  tf>e  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  and 
the  Pew  Memorial  Trust,  now  underway  in  19 
cities  throogfiout  the  country.  I  would  expect 
that  many  of  ttve  community  coalitions  that  are 
now  receiving  Johnson-Pew  funds  would  also 
apply  for  and,  if  qualified,  receive  funding 
under  this  program  to  continue  and  expand 
tfieir  efforts.  In  addltran,  I  would  anticipate  that 
qualified  community  health  centers  would  re- 
ceive funding  to  address  the  primary  care 
needs  of  this  population. 

Second,  the  t)ill  establishes  a  block  grant 
program  for  services  to  homeless  individuals 
wfK>  are  chronically  mentally  ill.  States  would 
be  required  to  contribute  25  percent  of  the 
cost  from  non-Federal  funds.  The  block  grant 
would  give  tfie  States  flexitiility  to  target  com- 
munity mental  health  services  on  those  home- 
less wfK)  are  chronically  mentally  ill.  Funding 
in  fiscal  year  1 987  is  authorized  at  $35  millk>n; 
in  fiscal  year  1988,  the  t>ill  authorizes  such 
sums  as  necessary. 

Tfiird,  tfie  bill  expands  the  successful  com- 
munity support  program  now  run  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The  bill  pro- 
vkJes  an  additional  $10  million  in  fiscal  year 
1988  for  demonstration  efforts  to  deliver  com- 
munity mental  health  services  to  the  chron- 
ically mentally  ill  homeless. 

Finally,  tfie  txll  provkles  $10  million  in  fiscal 
year  1987  for  a  demonstration  program  on  the 


delivery  of  ak:ofiol  and  drug  abuse  treatment 
services  to  the  homeless.  This  program  will  be 
administered  by  tfie  Natk>nal  Institute  on  Alco- 
fiol  Abuse  and  Alcofiolism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  four  ()rograms  are 
modest,  time-limited  initiatives  that  are  careful- 
ly targetted  to  the  health  and  nrantal  health 
needs  of  the  homeless.  Tfiey  will  make  an  Im- 
portant difference  In  the  lives  of  tfiese  men, 
women,  and  children.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  conference  agreement. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  mentioning 
Steward  McKinney's  name,  because  it 
is  in  his  memory  that  this  bill  was 
named.  He  was  one  of  the  great  com- 
promisers and  he  brought  a  lot  of  us 
together  on  the  bill.  We  really  owe 
him  an  awful  lot. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman.  Stewart  was  a 
truly  great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  we  will  act  on  in  the 
100th  Congress.  As  a  House  conferee 
who  helped  reach  this  agreement  on 
aid  to  the  homeless  with  the  Senate,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
it  their  support. 

We  are  aware  of  the  homeless  statis- 
tics. Anywhere  from  300,000  to  3  mil- 
lion persons  have  no  shelter  from  the 
elements,  no  privacy,  no  security,  no 
place  to  cook  their  food  or  live  in 
safety  and  decency.  A  lack  of  shelter 
whatsoever  strikes  cruelly  at  the  core 
of  human  dignity.  This  legislation 
takes  significant  steps  to  alleviate  this 
situation  by  authorizing  funding  for 
programs  to  aid  the  homeless.  It  show- 
places  the  commitment  and  concern  of 
better-off  members  of  our  Nation  for 
those  who  are  less  fortunate. 

Whether  a  result  of  economic  dislo- 
cation, the  stresses  of  modem  20th 
century  life,  or  physical  and  mental 
impairments,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
serious  problem  of  homeless  persons 
which  demands  action  by  this  Con- 
gress. When  individuals  in  our  country 
are  hurting,  the  country  is  hurting. 
This  emergency  legislation  would  help 
diminish  the  immediate  pains  of  the 
homeless  while  laying  the  groundwork 
for  a  mere  permanent  solution. 

Although  we  also  need  to  more  accu- 
rately determine  the  composition  of 
the  homeless  and  the  causes  of  home- 
lessness,  we  should  not  let  our  incom- 
plete knowledge  of  this  subject  inter- 
fere with  providing  current  relief  and 
aid.  However,  eventually  we  must  find 
the  answers  to  some  difficult  ques- 
tions. 

How  many  are  homeless  as  a  result 
of  urban  policies  such  as  rent  control 
and  redevelopment  which  have  severe- 
ly diminished  the  low-income  housing 
stock   by   encouraging   demolition   or 


conversion  to  condominiums?  In  what 
proportion  are  the  homeless  alcohol- 
ics, those  addicted  to  drugs,  criminals, 
or  the  mentally  disturbed? 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  even  a  Utopian  economy 
would  be  of  no  help,  nor  would  in- 
creased Federal  funding.  But  while 
this  legislation  is  not  the  complete  so- 
lution, it  is  a  prerequisite  to  an  eventu- 
al answer. 

We  should  also  note  our  accomplish- 
ments in  this  area.  The  private  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  has  been  heroic. 
The  number  of  shelters  in  the  last  4 
years  has  increased  dramatically,  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
shelters  are  operated  by  churches, 
sjrnagogues,  nonreligious  groups,  and 
other  voluntary  organizations.  The 
American  people  have  funded  this 
effort  by  increasing  their  charitable 
giving  in  recent  years.  In  addition,  the 
percent  of  the  adult  population  doing 
volunteer  work  has  also  increased. 

Federal  assistance  exceeded  $210 
million  for  emergency  food  and  shelter 
distributed  by  FEMA  over  the  last  2 
years,  and  legislation  was  enacted 
early  this  year  to  provide  PEIMA  with 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $50 
million  bringing  total  1987  funding  to 
$130  million.  Millions  of  additional 
dollars  have  been  applied  to  the  home- 
less problem  through  such  programs 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Emergency  Feeding  Programs;  HUD's 
Community  Development  Block 
Grant;  HHS's  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Block  Grant;  and 
HHS's  Program  for  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth.  And,  very  important- 
ly, last  year's  comprehensive  antidrug 
bill  greatly  expanded  food  stamp. 
Medicaid  health  coverage,  job  training 
and  other  similar  benefits  to  homeless 
individuals  with  no  fixed  address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  legislation, 
funds  would  be  provided  for  several 
purposes  but  always  with  the  intent  to 
aid  the  homeless.  EJmergency  shelter 
grants  and  additional  money  for  exist- 
ing section  8  rehabilitation  and  certifi- 
cate programs  would  be  provided  to 
take  care  of  housing  needs.  A  new 
grant  program  to  be  administered  by 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  physical  and  mental 
needs  of  the  homeless  through  outpa- 
tient care.  Other  funds  are  earmarked 
specifically  for  mental  health  needs 
and  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  Job 
training  and  literacy  grants  are  au- 
thorized to  help  bring  the  homeless 
back  into  the  mainstream.  The  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Program  is  reauthorized  to  distribute 
surplus  foods  to  the  needy.  Modifica- 
tions are  made  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram to  help  reach  more  persons  who 
are  not  in  traditional  households. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  that  champion  of 
housing  for  the  homeless  and  low- 
income,  the  late  Stewart  B.  McKinney. 


This  bill  is  in  his  name  and  in  his 
spirit.  ^— 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Garcia]. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I,  too, 
stand  here  tonight  congratulating  the 
committee  as  one  of  the  conferees 
myself. 

I  would  just  like  to  congratulate  the 
committee  because  I  think  that  the 
title  of  this  legislation,  in  memory  of 
Stew  McKinney,  who  was  a  Member  of 
this  House,  who  was  a  Republican, 
who  represented  one  of  the  most  afflu- 
ent areas  of  this  country,  but  yet  who 
was  so  committed  and  dedicated  to  the 
homeless  and  to  the  poor;  so  I  think  it 
is  a  credit  to  us  that  we  do  name  this 
the  Stewart  McKinney  Homeless 
Emergency  Act. 

Just  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues,  and 
I  will  be  very  brief,  that  I  believe  this 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
health  and  the  housing  portions  and 
the  comprehensive  nature  of  this  legis- 
lation is  going  to  make  it  such  that  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  move  forward. 

I  would  like  to  also  note  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  example,  if  you 
should  travel  to  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion and  hap[>en  to  go  to  try  to  secure 
a  lockup  to  put  your  luggage  in  while 
you  are  waiting  for  a  train,  you  will 
find  that  all  those  lockers  in  Grand 
Central  Station  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  homeless.  It  is  a  tragedy,  because 
as  you  travel  through  that  section  of 
New  York  City,  especially  in  the 
winter,  you  can  see  where  so  many  of 
the  homeless  are  sort  of  lined  up  along 
42nd  Street,  along  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
waiting  for  that  train  station  to  close 
down  so  they  can  move  in  to  those 
warm  gratings  where  the  forced  warm 
air  is  coming  up  from  underground. 
That  is  very  tragic,  but  very  true 
story. 

The  other  part  of  it  is  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  today,  there  are 
many  people  who  are  living  in  public 
housing  where  they  are  violating  the 
law,  because  it  is  not  one  family,  but 
they  are  doubled  up. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  fur- 
ther state  that  in  New  York  City,  with 
the  Public  Housing  Authority,  there 
are  many  families  that  are  doubled  up. 
If  they  were  ever  to  do  a  check  on 
what  is  taking  place,  they  would  find 
that  because  of  the  critical  housing 
shortage,  that  if  the  housing  authority 
were  to  go  by  the  rules  and  regula- 


tions, what  would  take  place  is  that  we 
would  have  many,  many  more  home- 
less: so  it  appears  to  me  that  while  this 
calls  for  an  appropriation  of  approxi- 
mately $42  million  for  the  year  1987 
and  about  $616  million  for  the  year 
1988,  for  a  total  of  just  a  Uttle  over  $1 
billion,  I  would  hope  that  this  would 
be  the  end  of  it;  but  I  just  am  not  at 
all  optimistic.  I  think  the  problem  is 
going  to  get  even  larger.  In  my  district 
alone,  in  one  of  our  National  Guard 
armories,  we  have  upward  of  600 
people  living  in  that  armory. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  talked  about  putting 
people  to  work,  workfare,  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  in  many  cases  in  my  dis- 
trict, they  are  trying  to  find  jobs  for 
homeless  people;  in  some  cases  not 
enough,  obviously,  but  in  a  few  cases 
they  have  been  successful. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  continue  to 
struggle  and  fight  for  the  homeless 
that  we  remember  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem that  will  not  go  away.  I  think  this 
is  an  important  first  step. 

I  congratulate  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylik]  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  and  so  many  others, 
but  the  fact  is  I  just  think  that  we 
have  so  much  more  work  to  do  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Miime- 
sota  [Mr.  Vento],  a  man  whom  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  pioneer;  he  was  the 
first  one  to  bring  to  our  attention  in 
1982  the  growing  problem  and  the  se- 
rious aspect  of  the  growing  problem  of 
homelessness. 

I  think  the  record  should  reflect 
that. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Henry  Gonzalez,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Chalmers  Wylie,  and  others  who 
have  worked  so  hard  with  me  on  this 
problem.  Along  the  way  we  picked  up 
a  lot  of  support  from  many  members 
on  the  committee  on  a  broader  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  Stew- 
art McKinney  Homeless  Relief  Act, 
H.R.  558.  A  recent  study  indicates  that 
by  the  year  2003  there  will  be  18  mil- 
lion homeless  persons  in  this  country. 
What  we  have  is  a  crisis  which  is  rap- 
idly developing  into  a  national  trage- 
dy. 

This  legislation  provides  a  modest 
means  to  combat  this  tragedy.  Over 
the  next  couple  of  years,  this  bill  will 
save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  home- 
less men,  women  and  children.  It  will 
also  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  When  we  consider 
the  fundamental  reason  that  we  were 
elected,  we  realize  that  it  was  to  for- 
mulate   policies   which    improve    the 
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quality  of  life  for  our  citizens;  whether 
that  be  through  a  tax  system,  educa- 
tion, economic  policy,  national  defense 
or  in  this  case  emergency  shelters  and 
essential  supportive  services  for  the 
homeless. 

This  legislation  policy  finally  signi- 
fies the  Federal  Government's  willing- 
ness to  assume  a  larger  role  in  the 
monumental  struggle  to  eliminate 
homelessness  from  our  society.  The 
legislation  also  represents  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  5-year  struggle  to  increase 
public  awareness  and  to  raise  the  level 
of  sensitivity  to  the  issue  of  homeless- 
ness to  a  point  where  legislation  of 
this  nature  could  be  enacted.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  inspiring  to  see  the 
amount  of  support  that  has  mush- 
roomed beneath  this  initiative  and  I 
credit  both  the  Speaker,  the  majority 
leader.  Congressman  Mike  Lowrt, 
Congresswoman  Mary  Rose  Oakak, 
and  coimtless  others  for  building  that 
support.  The  late  Congressman  Stew- 
art McKinney  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  helping  to  build  a  strong  bi- 
partisan base  of  support  for  housing 
law.  Congressman  Stewart  McKinney 
showed  concern  and  compassion  for 
the  homeless  and  for  the  housing 
needs  of  all  low-income  citizens.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  enact 
this  legislation  bearing  his  name. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  most  urgent,  the  most  criti- 
cal, indeed  the  most  life  threatening 
situations  on  the  continuimi  of  hous- 
ing needs  in  this  country.  In  a  nation 
as  wealthy  as  ours  it  is  ironic  to  speak 
in  fact  of  what  is  occurring  today,  it  is 
a  housing  triage.  This  legislation  will 
not  help  the  family  living  in  a  squalid 
inner-city  tenement  or  in  a  house 
which  lacks  ninning  water  on  a  deso- 
late Indian  reservation  or  a  substand- 
ard home  in  a  depressed  agricultural 
area.  For  those  people,  their  life,  no 
matter  how  unfortunate,  is  better 
than  life  in  a  shelter  or  on  the  street. 
So  I  want  to  reassure  my  colleagues 
that  there  is  no  gold  plating  in  this 
bill,  and  that  nobody  is  going  to 
choose  to  become  homeless  so  they 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  shelters, 
services,  and  food  made  available  by 
this  bill.  What  is  before  us  today  is  a 
bill  to  protect  human  dignity  and  pro- 
vide for  the  most  basic  of  human 
needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my 
pleasure  that  the  conference  agree- 
ment left  intact  the  Emergency  Shel- 
ter Grant  Program.  I  first  introduced 
legislation  to  create  such  a  program  in 

1982.  Although  it  was  authorized  in 

1983,  no  funding  was  provided  until 
the  fiscal  year  1987  continuing  resolu- 
tion. This  program  has  proved  to  be 
highly  successful.  It  was  designed  so 
that  it  delivers  funds  in  accordance 
with  the  CDBG  formula,  requires 
local  communities  to  match  each  Fed- 
eral dollar  on  a  1-to-l  basis  and  em- 
phasizes the  rehabilitation  of  existing 


structures  to  be  used  as  facilities  to 
help  the  homeless.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  support  this  program  has  received 
from  my  colleagues.  It  is  rewarding  to 
see  the  tangible  benefits  that  have  al- 
ready resulted  in  communities  across 
the  country. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  a  provision  I  authored 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  release  additional  surplus  cheese  to 
those  areas  that  can  document  the 
need.  There  is  no  justifiable  excuse  for 
continuing  to  stockpile  surplus  com- 
modities while  thousands  of  homeless 
and  low-income  families  go  hungry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was 
carefully  crafted  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  needs  in  the  most  efficient 
and  cost-effective  manner.  Two  princi- 
ples have  been  at  the  heart  of  this 
effort  since  its  inception  5  years  ago. 
First,  we  have  relief  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  building  upon  existing 
Federal  programs  and  private  efforts. 
By  doing  so,  we  have  insured  that 
these  Federal  funds  will  flow  quickly 
to  help  the  homeless.  We  are  not  rein- 
venting the  wheel  or  establishing  a 
new  Federal  bureaucracy  to  adminis- 
ter these  funds.  Second,  we  have 
sought  to  prioritize  our  spending  so 
that  we  concentrate  on  the  most  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  homeless  which 
are  food  and  shelter.  After  we  have 
given  a  homeless  person  a  warm  meal 
and  a  safe  place  to  sleep  we  provide  es- 
sential services  to  get  the  family  of  the 
unemployed  workers  back  on  their 
feet  or  supportive  services  to  bring  a 
troubled  street  person  out  of  the 
mental  fog  that  is  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  life  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  which  was  ap- 
propriately named  in  honor  of  a  man 
who  dedicated  his  life  to  serving 
others,  and  particularly  those  in  need 
of  housing.  Today  we  can  memorialize 
Congressman  Stewart  McKinney  by 
providing  hope  for  our  Nation's  poor- 
est citizens. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  im- 
provements in  the  Surplus  Commodity 
Distribution  Program  contained  in 
this  legislation.  I  want  to  commend 
the  conferees  and  in  particular  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  including  the  expansion  of  the 
Surplus  Commodities  Program. 

This  provision  helps  remedy  an  ex- 
tremely wasteful  situation  which  has 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  policy  to 
transport,  handle,  and  store,  rather 
than  distribute  surplus  commodities. 
Instead  of  using  surplus  commodities 
to  feed  the  thousands  of  hungrry  and 
homeless  people  in  our  communities, 
the  Department  is  stockpiling  millions 
of  pounds  of  surplus  commodities. 
There  is  no  justifiable  excuse  for  al- 
lowing millions  of  pounds  of  surplus 
commodities  to  spoil  in  costly  Govern- 
ment  storage    locations    while    thou- 


sands of  hungry  individuals  are  turned 
away  from  empty  food  distribution 
sites.  Minnesota  has  in  excess  670  such 
sites  providing  food  distribution  and 
other  States  have  similar  numbers  of 
food  distribution  sites. 

I  commend  the  conferees  for  taking 
note  of  this  unfortunate  situation  and 
not  only  maintaining  this  provision 
but  actually  improving  upon  it.  The 
mandatory  languate  in  this  conference 
report  rather  than  permissive  lan- 
guage which  initially  passed  the  House 
more  closely  reflects  the  legislation  I 
introduced  which  hopefully  served  as 
an  impetus  for  this  final  provision. 
Under  this  policy  provision,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  be  required  to 
release  an  additional  14  million 
pounds  of  surplus  cheese  and  unlimit- 
ed amounts  of  certain  other  commod- 
ities. 

This  provision  encourages  a  more 
prudent  use  of  our  Nation's  resources. 
American  farmers  would  prefer  to  see 
the  fruit  of  their  labor  sitting  on  the 
American  table  rather  than  rotting  in 
Government  storage  bins.  American 
taxpayers  would  prefer  to  see  their 
money  used  to  fill  food  shelves  rather 
than  food  storage  bins. 

Again,  I  thank  the  conferees  and  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

D  1930 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5% 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  SWINDALL]. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
stand  tonight  in  strong  yet  reluctant 
opposition  to  this  bill— strong,  because 
I  think  that  it  is  bad  legislation,  and 
reluctant,  because  I  recognize  that  it  is 
legislation  that  represents  the  genuine 
concern  of  this  body  about  a  very  gen- 
uine and  significant  crisis  in  America. 

It  is  bad  legislation  nonetheless,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  this  bill  really  is  not 
the  best  effort  of  this  Congress.  Once 
again  it  is  the  same  notion  that  if  you 
are  well-intended  enough,  you  really 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  the  poten- 
tial results  nor  the  lack  of  creativity  in 
your  plan.  All  you  have  to  do  is  spend 
more  money,  and  somehow  you  have 
eased  your  conscience,  irrespective  of 
what  the  ultimate  result  most  likely 
will  be. 

In  fact,  as  we  stand  here  tonight,  we 
can  look  back  at  policy  after  policy 
after  policy  that  reflects  the  good 
intent  of  this  Congress,  but  nonethe- 
less the  bottom-line  result  has  been 
under  our  "war  on  poverty"  we  have 
actually  seen  poverty  increase. 

The  only  victims  of  poverty  accord- 
ing to  Bill  Moyers.  Lyndon  Johnson's 
press  secretary,  were  the  very  people 
that  we  sought  to  help.  This  bill  is  no 
exception.  First  of  all,  it  is  not  a  home- 
less bill,  it  is  a  housing  bill.  Second,  it 
fails  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  cou- 
pling compassion  with  responsibility. 


responsibility  not  only  of  the  benefici- 
ary—and this  conference  report  inci- 
dentally takes  out  the  workfare  provi- 
sions— but  also  the  responsibility  of 
the  benefactor.  It  fails  to  understand 
that  we  have  State  and  local  govern- 
ments—in Georgia  we  had  over  a  $300 
million  surplus  last  year— whose 
money  could  well  be  directed  to  this, 
rather  than  taxing  the  average  Ameri- 
can $100  in  the  next  2  years  to  basical- 
ly fund  $1  billion  in  new  expenditures, 
none  of  which  have  even  been  ex- 
plored in  terms  of  how  we  are  going  to 
fund  them. 

The  other  area  that  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  is  one  that  I  have  unique  in- 
sight into  from  having  sat  through  the 
homeless  hearings  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing.  It  demonstrates  the 
real  lack  of  responsibility  in  this  bill  in 
terms  of  our  actions.  Specifically,  an 
individual  who  is  associated  with  the 
SsJvation  Army  testified  before  our 
committee  that  he  anticipated  that  be- 
cause some  of  these  funds  would  go  to 
churches  and  synagogues,  that  there 
might  be  concern  among  the  Congress 
that  it  would  violate  the  separation-of- 
church-and-State  doctrine. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  concerned  me 
about  his  following  statement.  His 
statement  was,  "You  need  not  be  con- 
cerned, because  I  will  assure  that  this 
money  will  not  be  used  so  as  to  ad- 
vance any  religious  doctrine." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  with  this 
is  that  it  assumes  that  homelessness  is 
itself  the  problem.  It  is  not.  The  prob- 
lem is  really  the  underlying  emotional 
and  spiritual  problems  that  these 
people  have.  To  say  to  agencies  that 
you  can  deal  with  the  physical  prob- 
lem but  do  not,  lest  you  violate  the 
separation-of-church-and-State  doc- 
trine, deal  with  the  underlying  prob- 
lem is  typical  of  the  problem  of  this 
Congress. 

When  are  we  going  to  wake  up?  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  compassion.  You 
have  to  couple  it  with  responsibility. 
This  bill  does  not  do  that.  It  is  another 
billion-dollar  folly  that  says  to  the 
American  people,  "We  care,  but  we  are 
not  willing  to  take  the  time  to  match 
our  concern  and  our  care  with  the  cre- 
ativity with  which  we  are  capable  of 
coming  up." 

In  my  own  district  we  have  found  a 
way  to  address  this  problem,  I  believe. 
We  are  going  to  go  to  every  church 
and  synagogue  and  ask  them  to  please 
convert  the  physical  structures  that 
they  already  have  to  the  needs  of  the 
homeless.  A  half  a  billion  dollars  of 
this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  build  struc- 
tures. We  have  churches  and  syna- 
gogues sitting  empty  tonight.  Why  do 
we  not  go  to  those  individuals  and  ask 
them  to  care  first,  not  to  talk  rhetori- 
cally about  the  problem,  but  to  open 
their  doors  to  these  people  and  put  ba- 
sically their  money  where  their  mouth 
is. 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  am  happy  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's calling  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  underlying  problem 
that  has  caused  people  to  be  dispos- 
sessed and  in  this  improverished  con- 
dition, and  I  would  say  that  the 
answer  to  that  is  clearly  Reaganomics, 
which  the  gentleman  has  given  such  a 
forthright  defense  of.  So  I  am  glad 
that  he  calls  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  love  to  re- 
spond very  briefly  by  saying  that  I  am 
glad  that  the  gentleman  brought  that 
point  up.  It  turns  out  that  poverty  has 
actually  declined  under  Reaganomics, 
an  interesting  trend,  because  we  find 
that  under  the  war  on  poverty  we  ac- 
tually saw  poverty  rise  from  12.1  per- 
cent in  1968  up  to  over  15  percent 
under  the  Carter  administration  under 
those  policies.  It  has  been  under  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  we  have  seen  pov- 
erty decline.  In  fact,  it  dropped  1  full 
percentage  point  the  year  after  the  il- 
lustrious Speaker,  Mr.  Tip  O'Neill, 
said,  "The  smoking  gim  in  the  Reagan 
administration  has  been  the  increase 
in  poverty." 

What  he  did  not  note  was  that  in- 
crease was  a  result  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's policies,  not  this  admin- 
istration's policies. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  real  un- 
derlying problem  with  homelessness  in 
this  country  has  been  past  economic 
problems,  problems  that  were  in  fact 
dating  back  to  several  generations,  but 
most  importantly  under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration we  saw  unemployment, 
the  seeds  of  it,  beginning  to  rise  to  the 
point  that  many  of  these  people  were 
unemployed,  and  probably  many  were 
driven  to  drug  and  substance  abuse. 

So  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  a  correlation  between  poverty, 
homelessness,  and  economics.  T\\e  cor- 
relation, though,  is  that  the  more  the 
Federal  Government  spends,  the  less 
individuals  have  to  spend  for  their 
own  housing,  and  the  truth  is  that  this 
type  of  bill,  when  coupled  with  the  bil- 
lions of  others  that  we  pass,  will  prob- 
ably make  more  people  homeless  in 
America. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

D  1940 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  we  have  just  heard  from  a  very 
bright  Member  of  Congress,  and  he  is 
a  friend  of  mine,  a  young  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  I  believe  he  said  the 
State  has  $300  million  that  maybe 
they  could  find  something  to  do  with, 
and  Congress  would  accept  that 
toward  a  homeless  program  if  the 
State  would  be  so  generous. 


But  I  want  to  address  myself  to  a 
couple  of  conditions  that  I  think  exist 
here  tonight  and  straighten  the  record 
up  in  a  few  areas.  No.  1, 1  believe  that 
the  President's  record  would  show  1 
year  in  6  to  have  a  decrease  in  poverty, 
and  that  is  after  the  first  5  years  It 
rsdsed  dramatically.  Ladies  and  gentle> 
man  of  the  House,  in  the  year  that 
poverty  so-called  declined  under 
Ronald  Reagan,  every  category  within 
its  code  had  an  increase  In  poverty 
except  one:  Senior  citizens.  The  rea- 
sons for  it  was  that  Congress  here, 
against  the  will  of  the  President, 
passed  cost-of-living  allowances  for 
those  seniors.  He  did  not  want  them. 

There  has  been  no  decline  in  pover- 
ty. The  President's  policies  have 
Americans  sleeping  on  steel  grates, 
and  it  is  about  time  that  Congress 
comes  out  with  legislation  that  will 
correct  that. 

I  am  here  tonight  to  say  that  this 
conference  report  does  not  do  enough. 
Any  country  that  can  spend  billions 
and  send  them  overseas  without  call- 
ing for  votes  could  take  care  of  those 
less  fortimate  in  this  society  that  have 
been  overlooked  and  run  roughshod 
by  this  administration. 

I  rise  here  tonight  to  give  a  special 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Chairman  Gonzalez.  I  do  so  because 
Chairman  Gonzalez'  efforts  for  many 
years  have  gone  unrecognized, 
unrewarded.  There  has  been  no  one 
more  persevering  in  this  whole  House 
than  this  subcommittee  chairman,  and 
I  take  my  hat  off  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. You  have  done  a  great  job  and 
America  appreciates  it. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
men from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylib}.  Although 
he  philosophically  may  not  agree  with 
all  that  is  in  here,  he  has  done  all  he 
could  to  bring  forth  a  measure  that 
the  country  would  benefit  from. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not 
bring  the  President's  policies  on  pover- 
ty into  this.  Let  us  not  talk  about  the 
codes  and  the  money  involved.  Let  us 
talk  about  the  need  and  the  crisis  that 
exists.  It  is  a  sad  day  in  America  in 
1987  when  Congress  must  address  the 
problem  of  the  homeless.  It  is  a  sad 
day. 

But  I  think  Congress  is  doing  that 
and  it  certsonly  is  not  probably  the 
greatest  piece  of  legislation  that  we 
could  fashion,  but  it  is  the  best  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  simply  make 
one  additional  comment. 

The  gentleman  that  preceded  my 
colleague  in  the  well  stated  that  pover- 
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ty  is  on  the  decline  in  this  country.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  at  this  very 
moment  as  we  meet  on  the  Homeless 
Act  there  are  13  million  children  in 
America  who  live  in  poverty,  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
that  the  children  have  become  the 
largest  single  blocl^  of  poverty-stricken 
human  beings  in  America. 

At  this  very  moment  there  are  10 
million  black  Americans  living  in  pov- 
erty. If  my  colleagues  see  three  black 
senior  citizens  in  America,  guaranteed 
one  of  them  lives  in  poverty.  If  they 
see  two  black  children  in  America,  5 
years  of  age  or  younger,  50  percent  of 
them  live  in  poverty.  Forty-seven  per- 
cent of  all  black  children,  irrespective 
of  age,  live  in  proverty.  If  my  col- 
leagues see  three  black  women  18  to  55 
walking  down  the  street,  guaranteed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  them  lives  in  pro- 
verty. The  same  aged  black  male,  four 
of  them  walking  down  the  street. 
Indeed  one  of  them  lives  in  poverty. 

Poverty  is  not  on  the  decline  in  this 
country.  The  misery  index  is  indeed 
increasing  in  America,  and  I  find  it  ex- 
traordinarily difficult.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  anyone  can  travel  into  the  well  of 
the  House  and  suggest  that  at  this 
moment  poverty  is  on  the  decline. 

There  is  great  human  misery  in 
America,  and  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding  and  again  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  and  his  commenda- 
tions to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  Mary 
Rose  Oakah.  who  put  together  an 
awful  lot  of  research  in  this  matter 
and  deserves  some  commendation,  as 
does  the  gentlewoman  herself. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYIIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  who  shares  Franklin  County 
with  me. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

First  of  all.  let  me  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zales], and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from  Columbus.  Mr.  Wyue.  who  was 
involved  in  writing  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion all  the  way  back  in  1982.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio.  Mary  Rose 
Oakar.  for  her  work  in  the  area  of  the 
deinstitutionalization  for  the  homeless 
and  the  mentally  ill  demonstration 
project  and  the  mental  health  services 
block  grant  program. 

There  is  not  a  lot  of  money  in  here. 
There  is  not  everything  we  want  to  do 
in  here.  The  reason  to  compliment  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  is  that  in  this 
area  in  the  Congress,  this  is  very  seri- 
ous, and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  Arthur  Ravenel.  attempted 


to  point  this  out.  I  have  a  shelter  in 
my  district.  It  is  a  major  shelter  and 
the  head  of  that  shelter  will  tell  my 
colleagues  that  any  time  they  check 
the  people  who  are  in  that  shelter 
overnight,  they  can  find  as  many  as 
one-third  of  those  people  who  have 
been  released  from  institutions  into  a 
setting  where  they  simple  could  not 
cope. 

I  authored  an  amendment  that  is  in 
the  bill  that  calls  on  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  to  do  a  study  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  mental  health  de- 
institutionalization process  has  con- 
tributed to  the  problem  of  the  home- 
less and  to  come  back  and  to  make  ad- 
ditional recommendations  in  terms  of 
what  can  be  done  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Part  of  the  responsibility  I  believe 
will  rest  on  the  Federal  Government, 
but  I  think  it  is  also  appropriate  and 
important  to  recognize  that  some  of 
the  responsibility  is  going  to  have  to 
rest  on  the  State.  What  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  if  we  are  going  to  contin- 
ue this  process  of  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion is  to  create  a  setting  into  which 
people  can  be  released  and  yet  receive 
proper  treatment. 

I  think  some  of  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  are  very  positive,  and  they  are  a 
good  step  forward  in  solving  this  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  solve 
the  whole  problem. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  that  has 
been  placed  in  this  bill  is  going  to  give 
us  other  ideas,  other  reconunendations 
for  solving  this  most  serious  problem. 

I  intend  to  support  the  bill,  and  I  am 
particularly  happy  with  some  of  these 
provisions  which  may  not  do  every- 
thing, but  at  least  begin  to  address  the 
very  important  part  of  the  overall 
problem. 

When  the  shelters  are  comprised  of 
people  one-third  of  whom  have  been 
deinstitutionalized,  there  is  something 
wrong  basically  with  that  policy  that 
is  letting  people  go  into  a  setting 
where  they  have  not  been  able  to  cope. 
This  is  at  least  a  modest  effort  to  pro- 
vide them  the  mechanism  with  which 
they  can  survive. 

I  again  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emer- 
son]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
erKe  report  before  us  today  makes  several 
changes  In  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The 
food  assistance  for  the  homeless  title  of  H.R. 
558  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture as  H.R.  177. 

The  goal  of  that  legislation  Is  to  help  meet 
tf>e  food  needs  of  homeless  F>eople,  an  issue 
the  committee  has  looked  at  In  depth.  I  sup- 
port t^iese  agriculture  programs  aimed  at  pro- 
vidir)g  food  assistance  to  needy  ir>dividuals 
and  families.  In  fact  the  food  provisions  in  this 


bill  are  txit  two  of  ttie  several  programs  oper- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  food  assistance.  The  USOA  programs 
alone  account  for  over  $20  t>illk>n  in  1987 
spending. 

The  conference  report  does  not  increase 
expenditures  in  1987  for  programs  within  the 
jurisdictkin  of  ttie  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
That  was  one  of  the  goals  of  this  legisiatran 
arKJ  I  commend  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
Mr.  Panetta,  for  achieving  tfiat  target  How- 
ever, tfiere  are  signlfk^ant  costs  to  the  txtdget 
in  1988  and  the  outyears,  with  insufftcient  off- 
sets to  accommodate  these  spending  in- 
creases. The  committee  was  Informed  that  the 
1988  budget  resolution  will  accommodate  this 
addtional  spending. 

Ir>cluded  in  the  food  assistance  title  are  sev- 
eral changes  to  ttie  Food  Stamp  Program  and 
reauthorizatk^n  onA  improvement  of  ftie  Tem- 
porary Emergertcy  Food  Assistarx;e  Program. 
This  title: 

First,  alkjws  States  to  conduct  outreach  ac- 
tivities airr>ed  at  persons  wittiout  permar>ent 
homes  to  encourage  them  to  participate  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pay  or>e-half  of  all  outreach  costs. 

Secorxl,  increases  the  shelter  deduction  tor 
food  stamp  participants  with  high  shelter  costs 
from  $149  per  month  to  $164  per  month,  ef- 
fective October  1,  1987. 

Third,  exempts  housirtg  assistar>ce  pay- 
ments made  on  behalf  of  households  living  In 
temporary  quarters  from  consHJeratk>n  as 
ir)come  for  food  stamp  purposes.  Such  pay- 
ments will  not  be  counted  if  the  temporary 
housing  lacks  facilities  for  preparatk)n  and 
cooking  of  hot  meals  or  refrigeratkjn. 

Fourth,  coordinates  the  annual  adjustment 
of  food  stamp  income  levels  with  annual  ad- 
justments of  food  stamp  benefit  levels  and  de- 
ductkHis.  All  will  take  place  on  October  1 . 

Fifth,  denies  the  earned  income  deductk>n 
to  food  stamp  partKipants  wtio  deliberately 
fail  to  report  earnings. 

Sixth,  allows  the  Secretary,  upon  cerbfica- 
tk>n  of  need  by  a  State  Governor,  to  provkje 
up  to  14  million  pounds  of  surplus  cfieese  and 
unlimited  amounts  of  flour  and  commeal  for 
distribution  within  the  State.  Governors  must 
certify  that  there  are  eligible  partk:ipants  not 
being  served  by  TEFAP;  or,  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  writliin  the  State  has  risen;  and, 
that  \he  distribution  of  surplus  comrrKXiities 
will  not  substantially  displace  the  commercial 
sales  of  cheese. 

Seventh,  reauthorizes  TEFAP  for  1988  at 
$50  million. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  tt>ere  Is  no  cost  to  the  budget  in  1987 
as  a  result  of  the  food  assistance  for  the 
homeless  provisions.  However,  In  1988,  ttie 
CBO  estimates  ttie  cost  will  be  $110  million — 
the  total  cost,  through  1990  is  $244  million. 

The  cost  of  these  provisions  In  1988  and 
the  outyears  remains  a  concern  to  me.  As  I 
stated  dunng  the  subcommittee  and  commit- 
tee consideration,  I  believe  we  must  be 
budget  conscious.  We  must  be  assured  that 
we  can  pay  for  future  increases  In  the  budget 
as  we  make  these  changes:  not  only  for  akJ  to 
the  homeless  but  for  all  expenditures  of  tax- 
payer dollars. 


H.R.  558,  of  vvhKh  tfie  food  assistance  to 
tile  homeless  title  is  just  or>e  p)art,  presents 
even  greater  budget  problems.  CBO  estimates 
tf>e  cost  to  be  approximately  $500  million  in 
1987,  with  no  offsets  to  pay  for  these  addi- 
tional expenditures.  At  least  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  we  did  exercise  fiscal  responsitNllty 
for  1987  and  show  no  additional  expenditures 
to  the  budget.  However,  for  1 988  and  the  out- 
years we,  too,  have  problems. 

I  am  concerned  about  ttie  horrwless  individ- 
uals and  families.  However,  we  must  t>e  able 
to  pay  for  ttie  benefits  we  provkle. 

Of  ttie  many  issues  before  ttie  100th  Con- 
gress, this  is  one  whk;h  I  find  to  be  difficult  to 
resolve.  As  I  have  said  before,  during  the  sev- 
eral hearings  the  subcommittee  has  held  con- 
cerning this  Issue  of  food  assistance  to  the 
needy,  I  firmly  believe  that  in  our  Natk>n  of 
abundance.  It  is  a  tragedy  for  one  child  or  one 
elderly  person  or  anyone  to  go  hungry.  We 
are  a  generous  country— txjth  through  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  ttirough  the  private 
sector. 

USDA  programs  alone  provide  over  $20  bil- 
lk>n  in  food  assistance.  Private  sector  contri- 
butions to  various  nonprofit  organizatk}ns  reg- 
ularly increase  from  year  to  year  and  ap- 
proached $80  billion  last  year.  And  yet,  there 
is  no  dispute  that  there  are  signifrcant  num- 
bers of  homeless  people  in  txjth  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  causes  of  homelessness  are  many  and 
are  complex.  They  include  the  deinstitutional- 
izatkjn  of  mental  health  patients,  redevelop- 
ment of  cities  and  the  kiss  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing, high  unempk>yment  rates  and  a  break- 
down in  traditional  family  structure.  The  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  programs  available  to  low- 
income  individuals  and  families  often  do  not 
meet  the  needs  of  the  homeless,  despite  the 
billions  spent  each  year. 

While  housing  Is  the  key  Issue  In  dealing 
with  homelessness  other  services  are  needed 
as  well.  These  Include  food  assistance,  health 
and  mental  health  clinics  and  for  those  who 
are  able,  assistance  In  getting  and  keeping 
jobs. 

The  two  major  programs  under  the  jurisdk;- 
tk)n  of  this  subcommittee  that  provide  food 
assistance  are  the  Food  Stamp  Program  and 
ttie  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Program  [TEFAP],  neither  of  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  homeless  but  both  provide  as- 
sistance to  this  group  of  Individuals.  Through 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  participants  are  pro- 
vkied  food  coupons  which,  in  most  cases, 
supplement  the  food  budget  of  low-income 
people.  However,  for  the  tiomeless  difficulties 
arise  in  making  full  use  of  food  coupons  since 
they  lack  homes  and  cooking  and  food  stor- 
age facilities.  Last  year  the  Congress  amend- 
ed the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  allow  the  homeless 
to  use  food  coupons  in  shelters  and  soup 
kitchens.  This  provision  was  patterned  after  a 
proposal  that  I  was  working  on,  along  with 
Chairman  Panetta,  concerning  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  allow  the  homeless  to 
purcliase  low  cost,  nutritious  meals  at  soup 
kitctiens.  While  the  ameruiment  adopted  last 
year  does  not  address  all  concerns  we  cov- 
ered in  our  proposal,  I  am  anxious  to  see  how 
this  furttier  extensk>n  of  ttie  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram to  ttie  tiomeless  will  work. 


The  pilot  project  we  proposed  presented  a 
unkque  opportunity  to  begin  solving  a  diffkxilt 
problem  In  a  straightforward  manner.  Lacking 
facilities  for  storage  and  preparatk>n  of  food, 
tiomeless  indivkluals  are  unable  to  make  opti- 
mal use  of  food  stamp  benefits  to  which  they 
may  t>e  entitled.  By  permitting  such  eligible  in- 
dividuals to  use  food  stamps  to  purchase  low- 
cost  prepared  meals,  the  proposal  would  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  ttie  program  for 
some  if  its  most  needy  bienefk:iaries.  Those 
operating  the  soup  kitchens  could  have  used 
food  stamps  for  the  purchase  of  food  in  large 
quantities,  thereby  maximizing  ttie  effkaency  of 
food  stamp  benefits  for  the  homeless.  In  addi- 
tk>n,  the  use  of  food  stamps  woukj  have  been 
limited  to  the  purchase  of  food,  rather  than 
preparation  services  and  ottier  associated 
costs,  also  maximizing  Food  Stamp  Program 
funds  by  alleviating  hunger  and  adhere  to  the 
goal  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 

The  second  program  under  our  committee's 
jurisdictk}n  is  the  temp>orary  emergency  food 
assistance  program.  TEFAP  provides  surplus 
commodities  to  States  for  dlstritxjtlon  to  orga- 
nizations serving  low  income  people,  some  of 
whom  are  homeless.  In  1988  it  Is  anticipated 
that  the  commodities  made  available  will  in- 
clude: 420  millkin  pounds  of  cheese;  180  mil- 
ton  pounds  of  rice;  144  millk>n  pounds  of 
flour;  96  milton  pounds  of  honey;  96  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk;  72  milton  pounds 
of  butter;  and  48  million  pounds  of  commeal. 
With  regard  to  TEFAP  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Congress  acted  to  overturn  the  proposed  de- 
fen-al  of  $28.6  milton  of  TEFAP  administrative 
funds.  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
124,  which  disapproved  that  deferral,  so  that 
the  full  amount  of  money  States  had  planned 
to  use  to  distribute  surplus  foods  will  tie  avail- 
able during  this  year. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  may  tie  able  to 
contribute  to  easing  the  problems  of  the 
homeless  but  solving  this  problem  will  require 
much  more  and  must  involve  not  only  the 
Federal  Government  tjut  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  our  communities  as  well. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  ttie  conference  report  for  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act.  The  con- 
ferees have  put  a  lot  of  hard  work  into  this, 
arxJ  I'd  like  to  thank  them  for  their  efforts  arvJ 
congratulate  them  on  a  job  well  done,  espe- 
cially the  distinguished  chairman  and  also  the 
ranking  memt)er,  who  has  admirably  and  ca- 
pably taken  up  the  reins  left  by  our  departed 
colleague  for  wtiom  this  bill  is  named. 

While  they  worked  to  set  up  this  excellent, 
coordinated  approach  to  dealing  with  our  Na- 
tion's homeless,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee was  also  hard  at  work.  As  you  know,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  we  approved  ear- 
lier today  contains  $355  million  for  the  various 
programs  In  the  Homeless  Assistance  Act. 
Consider  that  money  a  downpayment  on  the 
structure  we  are  building  to  house  the  home- 
less. There  Is  $180  million  tor  the  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  There's  $10 
million  for  FEMA  and  $20  milton  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Administratk>n.  We've  got  $46  million  for 
health  care  and  $50.7  million  for  substance 
abuse  and  mental  health.  There  is  also  $36.8 
milton  for  community  servk:es  block  grants, 
ar>d  $1 1 .5  for  education. 


What  ttMs  runthrough  of  appropriations  re- 
veals Is  both  the  wide  range  of  ttie  problem 
and  ttie  need  for  a  unified  approach  to  solving 
it.  Ttie  Homeless  Act  sets  up  the  system  for 
coordinating  the  agencies  arid  programs  that 
ttie  appropriatons  money  will  fund.  With  this 
act  we  are  putting  roofs  over  ttie  heads  of  ttie 
tKjmeless.  We  are  putting  food  into  ttie 
mouths  of  ttie  hungry.  We  are  creating  oppor- 
tunities for  those  wtio  have  had  little,  if  any. 
chance  for  decent  and  tteatthy  lives. 

There  is  a  price  we  pay  for  not  acting — a 
price  whKh  far  exceeds  the  amount  of  money 
we  conskler  today.  It  is  the  price  of  lives 
spent  in  an  endless  struggle  to  obtain  bask: 
necessities,  whwh  we  all,  in  our  own  comfort- 
able lives,  tend  to  Uke  for  granted.  When  life 
Is  reduced  to  scavenging  through  trash  cans, 
or  sleeping  in  cardboard  boxes,  or  the  humiKa- 
tkin  of  begging  for  food,  then  life  is  but  a 
shadow  of  what  it  should  and  couM  be.  The 
miltons  of  dollars  we're  spending  over  ttie  Z 
years  Is  not  going  \o  dispel  all  the  shadows, 
but  it  will  shine  the  light  where  it  hasn't  been 
seen  for  a  tong,  long  time. 

If  we  in  Congress  refuse  to  help  the  home- 
less, who  will?  State  and  local  resources  are 
overburdened  by  the  extent  of  ttie  problem. 
But  we  have  the  capacity  to  ease  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  homeless,  and  we  have  ttie 
responsibility.  In  this  year  of  celebration  of  ttie 
Constitution,  I  think  we  should  all  take  a  ctose 
kx}k  at  the  preamble  to  ttiat  living  document 
It  tells  us  ttiat  ttie  Constitution  was  estab- 
lished in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
and  among  other  things,  to  promote  ttie  gen- 
eral welfare.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
with  the  Homeless  Act.  We  are  promoting  ttie 
general  welfare  and  trying  to  make  our  Union 
a  little  more  perfect. 

It  can't  be  that  way  while  miltons  of  poor 
and  homeless  sleep  on  concrete  each  night  It 
can't  tie  that  way  while  indivkiuals  wtio  suffer 
from  mental  or  physk:al  illness  spend  their 
lives  wandering  ttie  streets  in  search  of  some 
human  kindness.  It  can't  be  that  way  while  ttie 
unfortunate  people  in  our  Nation  tiave  no  food 
to  eat  and  no  tiope  of  a  job  or  education. 

And  it  can't  be  that  way  witfiout  people  of 
viskin  and  action.  That  is  wtiy  we  are  naming 
the  act  after  Stewart  McKinney. 

During  Initial  consideration  in  the  House  on 
March  5,  Stewart  stood  here  In  the  well  and 
asked  us  all  what  kind  of  America  we  wanted. 
Our  answer  will  tie  in  our  votes  today.  I  know 
lie's  watching  now,  so  let's  be  doubly  sure 
ttiat  we  don't  disappoint  him.  His  legacy  and 
his  work  deserve  our  support. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  leg- 
islation (H.R.  558)  to  provkie  much-needed 
help  to  those  individuals  who,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  find  themselves  wittiout  a  permanent 
place  of  residence. 

Now  that  the  conference  committee  has 
comp>leted  Its  work,  we  today  tiave  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  In  favor  of  legislation  ttiat  pro- 
poses a  comprehensive  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  homeless  in  America. 

This  critical  authorization  tiill  is  tiased  on  a 
great  deal  of  study  not  only  of  the  causes  of 
homelessness,  but  also  of  ttie  actions  we  can 
take  to  give  these  indivkluals  and  their  fami- 
lies the  tools  they  need  to  break  this  cyde  of 
pain  and  suffering. 


Juno  .m     1Qfl7 
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The  bill  authorizes  a  major  expansion  of  our 
efforts  to  provide  emergerx:y  shelters  wt>ere 
ttwy  are  most  needed  through  rehabilitation  of 
existing  buildings  urnler  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urt>an  DevelopmenL 

An  important  focus  of  this  bill  is  that  portion 
of  tf»  homeless  population  that  includes  merv 
tally  handnapped  people  and  families  with 
chUdren.  The  need  for  permanent  housing  for 
those  wtw  are  not  only  homeless,  but  also 
helpless,  is  addressed  in  this  b«l. 

With  this  special  focus,  we  win  be  brealcing 
the  cyde  of  homelessness  by  providing  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  pro^wle  for  tfierrv 
selves. 

By  the  same  token,  this  bill  authorizes  job 
trairiing  arxj  education  programs  aimed  at 
helping  those  individuals  wix)  are  capable  of 
helping  tf>emsetves,  with  a  little  assistance 
and  guidarK^  along  ttie  way.  Too  many  of  our 
homeless  are  children,  who  could  have  a 
bright  future  based  on  their  abilities,  if  they  re- 
ceive our  help  at  this  critical  time  in  their  lives. 

Food  arxj  nutritional  programs  are  also  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  and  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram has  been  adjusted  to  supplement  cur- 
rent group  feeding  facilities  with  family-based 
food  assistarx:e. 

Three  critical  health  care  needs — mental 
health  services,  special  treatments  for  tf>e 
cfvonically  mentally  ill,  arxj  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  treatments — have  t>een  authorized  by 
this  bill. 

This  bill  emphasizes  outreach  to  ttK>se  with 
specific,  identifiable  needs  within  the  home- 
less population,  arxj  deserves  our  support 
today. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  558, 
the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act  This  bill  includes  funding  for  a  varie- 
ty of  programs  to  meet  both  the  immediate 
aiKJ  long-term  needs  of  the  homeless,  such  as 
entergerKy  shelter  arxl  longer  term  housing, 
health  care,  food  and  nutrition  assistance, 
education  and  job  training,  and  child  care. 
Some  funds  are  targeted  to  special  population 
groups.  irK:ludlr>g  families  with  children,  veter- 
ans, and  the  elderly. 

One  of  the  major  factors  in  homelessness  is 
the  severe  shortage  of  affordable  housing  for 
low-income  individuals  arxl  families.  The 
homeless  prevention  provisions  in  ttiis  confer- 
ance  agreement  provide  significant  assistance 
to  defray  the  high  cost  of  housing  and  should 
be  of  tremerKlous  assistar>ce  to  tfx>se  wtio 
desperately  need  affordable  housing. 

Adequate  nutrition  is  arwther  major  problem 
of  tfie  homeless  and  one  of  tt>e  most  effective 
ways  to  ensure  that  homeless  and  other  low- 
incorT>e  households  receive  prompt  nutrition 
assistance  is  ttie  Temporary  Emergency  Food 
Assistance  Program  [TEFAP].  This  program 
has  t>een  a  tremendous  success  in  ttie  State 
of  Tennessee,  particularly  in  my  own  third 
corigressional  district  ar>d  deserves  our  con- 
tinued support.  Tfiis  conference  report  ex- 
tends TEFAP  tfirough  September  30.  1988. 
ensuring  the  low-income  Americans  wtx) 
depend  on  tf>e  surplus  commodities  distribut- 
ed through  TEFAP  that  tfie  food  they  depend 
upon  will  not  be  taken  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  t>elieve  rt  is  imperative  tfiat 
we  in  Congress  take  significant  steps  toward 
preventing  future  increases  in  the  number  of 


homeless  Americans.  This  bill  is  a  very  impor- 
tant initiative  in  provkjing  urgently  needed  as- 
sistance to  the  homeless  and  families  in 
danger  of  t>ecoming  homeless.  I  believe  this 
legislatMXi  is  critk^lly  needed  and  shouM  be 
swiftly  enacted.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  supporting  its  passage. 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr  Speaker,  1  strongly  sup- 
port the  conference  agreement  on  the  Stewart 
B.  P«lcKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  which 
authorizes  $442.7  millk>n  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $616  million  in  fiscal  year  1988,  for  home- 
less aid  programs. 

Sometimes  we  get  caught  up  in  the  fervor 
of  the  intricacies  of  politrcal  polkrymaking.  and 
we  overlook  some  of  our  simpler,  but  no  less 
important,  responsit)ilities  as  publk:  sevants.  It 
cannot  be  disputed  that  first  and  foremost,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  ensure  tfiat  no  Ameri- 
can chiW  is  Ixought  up  in  an  environment 
witfKXit  food,  shelter,  health  care,  and  educa- 
tion. 

According  to  a  report  released  by  tt>e  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  ttie  rate  of  homeless  fami- 
lies with  chikJren  in  New  York  has  increased 
by  20  percent  in  1  year's  time. 

Provklir^  a  roof  to  live  urxter  is  not  erxxjgh. 
Oftentimes  Federal  owned  buiklings  allotted 
for  homeless  sfielters  are  quickly  overtaken  by 
drug  dealers  ar>d  ott>er  illegal  and  dangerous 
groups.  ChikJren  are  constantly  moved  from 
shelter  to  shelter  In  an  effort  to  escape  tfiese 
dangers.  Not  only  are  these  constant  upfieav- 
als  unsettling,  txit  in  many  cases  these  chil- 
dren end  up  across  town  from  the  school  that 
the  law  says  tfiey  must  attend.  In  New  York, 
as  in  rrK>st  cities,  it  is  required  that  children 
attend  the  school  VnaX  is  ckjsest  to  their  last 
"permanent"  address  But  we  all  know  that 
"pemfwnent"  housing  is  not  a  reality  for  the 
homeless. 

While  homeless  children  are  ttie  most  dis- 
graceful product  of  tf>e  current  economk:  con- 
ditions of  our  country,  they  are  by  no  means 
the  only  ones  to  suffer  from  this  crisis.  Senwr 
citizens,  the  unemp>loyed.  the  mentally  ill  and 
people  seeking  refuge  from  dangerous  and 
atMJSive  home  conditk>ns  are  also  part  of  our 
growing  homeless  population. 

In  closing.  I  heartily  approve  of  Homeless 
Assistance  Act  558  as  1  woukJ  any  movement 
toward  reconciling  Vne  homeless  crisis  of  our 
Natk>n.  While  ttiis  measure  cures  the  symp- 
toms, and  not  ttie  cause  of  the  problem — un- 
employment and  lack  of  affordable  housirig 
constituting  ttie  major  causes— it  addresses 
the  immediate  problem  at  hand  and  estab- 
lisfies  definite  goals  for  future  development. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support 
ttie  pending  conference  report  on  H.R.  558, 
ttie  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act.  Al- 
ttiough  the  conference  agreement  provkles 
less  resources  than  the  original  House-passed 
version  of  ttie  bill,  the  agreement  will  literally 
save  the  lives  of  homeless  men,  women  and 
children  wtx)  need  our  help.  As  the  homeless 
emergency  worsened  each  of  the  last  few 
years,  cfiaritable  organizatksns  and  local  gov- 
ernments could  not  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  most  destitute  Americans.  Ttiey  pleaded 
for  help  from  tfie  Federal  Government,  and 
now  we  are  responding.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
ttiis  bill,  I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  what  will  be 
ttie  greatest  and  most  needed  congressional 
response  to  ttie  homeless  crisis,  to  date. 


Many  cities  across  the  country  have  been 
forced  to  turn  away  fiomeless  people  in  need 
of  food  and  shelter  because  ttiey  lack  suffi- 
cient tieds  and  supplies.  Shelters  and  soup 
kitctiens  with  scant  resources  have  strained  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  homeless,  and  in  too 
many  cases,  these  facilities  are  unsanitary, 
unsafe  and  dehumanizing.  All  reports  indk»te 
ttiat  this  past  winter  saw  the  largest  numbers 
of  homeless  people  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. The  problem  has  not  vanisfied  with  tfie 
cfiange  of  seasons. 

In  reaction  to  tfie  overwfielming  needs  of 
tfie  homeless,  and  ttie  inability  of  local  private 
and  public  groups  to  adequately  meet  tfiose 
needs,  despite  ttieir  best  efforts,  ttie  leader- 
sfiip  put  togetfier  a  tiill  that  will  put  the  100th 
Congress  on  record  as  recognizing  that  Amer- 
\ca  has  a  massive  homeless  problem  ttiat  will 
not  go  away,  and  requires  a  natkmally  coordi- 
nated response. 

The  Human  Resources  and  Intergovern- 
mental Relatk>ns  subcommittee,  whk:h  1  have 
the  privilege  to  chair,  has  conducted  a  series 
of  hearings  on  tfie  Federal  response  to  the 
fiomeless  crisis,  and  tfie  full  Government  Op- 
eratkms  Committee  has  issued  two  reports 
which  found  the  Federal  response  to  be  woe- 
fully inadequate. 

Ttie  reports  found  that  tiomelessness  in 
America  exists  iri  epklemk:  proportions,  and 
ttie  fiomeless  populatkin  is  increasing  by  as 
much  as  38  percent  a  year. 

The  reports  found  the  major  causes  of 
homelessness  to  be  ttie  scarcity  of  affordable 
housing,  deinstitutkjnalization  of  ttie  mentally 
ill,  unemployment  and  severe  cuts  in  Federal 
fiousing  and  antipoverty  programs.  The  fac- 
tors leading  to  these  causes  are  worsening. 
The  Nation's  low-income  housing  supply,  par- 
ticulariy  single  room  occupancy  units,  contin- 
ues to  dwindle.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
mentally  ill  Americans  released  from  State 
mental  institutions  have  found  few  alterna- 
tives to  ttie  streets.  Deinstitutkxializatkxi  of  ttie 
mentally  ill  was  initiated  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions more  ttian  20  years  ago,  but  the  Federal 
Government  never  adequately  supported  ttie 
funding  of  community  mental  health  centers  to 
replace  the  archaic  institutions  that  once  im- 
prisoned the  mentally  ill.  The  committee  also 
reported  that  health  problems  and  mental  ill- 
ness were  rampant  among  the  fiomeless. 

H.R.  558  addresses  these  problems.  It  pro- 
vkjes  fiealth  care  and  mental  fiealth  services. 
It  will  fund  emergency  shelter  and  transitx>nal 
housing.  Although  this  legislation  will  not  elimi- 
nate homelessness,  it  will  do  more  to  ease 
the  symptoms  of  the  problem  tfian  has  ever 
t>een  done  before  in  ttie  United  States.  Much 
more  will  need  to  be  done  in  the  future.  Pri- 
vate and  public  low-income  housing  programs 
are  needed.  Job  training  is  required.  Respon- 
sible welfare  reform  is  another  solution.  Tfiese 
initiatives  must  come  from  the  Congress,  for 
the  administration  continues  to  insist  that  tfie 
homeless  are  not  a  Federal  responsibility. 

H.R.  558  is  the  first  signal  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  ready  to  assume  a  larger  role 
in  the  tiattle  against  tiomelessness.  But  this  is 
not  solely  a  Federal  problem.  All  components 
of  our  society  must  work  togetfier  to  combat 
tfie  homeless  epidemk:,  but  leadership  for 
such  an  effort  should  come  from  the  top.  This 


biH,  for  ttie  first  time,  gives  tfie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  leading  role  in  providing  the  mini- 
mum emergency  servk:es,  such  as  sfielter, 
food  and  medk^l  care,  tfiat  are  so  urgently 
needed.  Americans  truly  incapable  of  fielping 
tfiemselves  should  be  entitied  to  these  most 
t)asic  requirements  of  survival. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support 
tfie  passage  of  tfie  conference  agreement  on 
H.R.  558,  the  Stewart  McKinney  Homeless 
Assistance  Act. 

This  important  bill,  which  authorize  $442.7 
milton  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  $61 1  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  contains  a  number  of  impor- 
tant programs  aimed  at  both  the  immediate 
and  long-term  needs  of  the  homeless,  includ- 
ing shelter  and  fiousing,  health  care,  food  as- 
sistance, education  and  job  training. 

Approval  of  the  conference  agreement  on 
H.R.  558  is  vital  as  the  homeless  population 
continues  to  grow.  Despite  several  years  of 
economic  recovery,  the  fiomeless  populatk>n 
has  been  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  25  per- 
cent a  year,  and  will  continue  to  expand 
unless  we  address  the  problem  with  programs 
such  as  those  authorize  in  this  bill.  Tfiese  pro- 
grams are  especially  important  because  in  ad- 
ditkjn  to  a  greater  number  of  fiomeless.  more 
and  more  families  are  affected  and  no  part  of 
tfie  country  is  untoucfied  by  tfie  problem.  For 
example,  grovnng  numbers  of  tfie  fiomeless 
include  families  with  children,  newly  unem- 
ployed, victims  of  family  breakup,  the  working 
poor,  and  those  suffering  from  chronic  mental 
illness  and  drug  and  alcohol  atiuse. 

Our  commitment  to  combating  homeless- 
ness is  especially  necessary  at  this  time,  as 
the  resources  of  local  governments  and  chari- 
table organizatk>ns  are  already  stretched  too 
thin.  For  example,  in  my  own  State  of  Califor- 
nia, the  resources  of  these  governments  and 
organizatrans  have  been  strained  as  they  at- 
tempt to  assist  an  estimated  100,000  to 
125,000  homeless  persons  located  in  the 
state. 

This  is  an  effective  bill,  whk:h  for  the  most 
part,  attempts  to  use  programs  already  in  ex- 
istence to  enable  funds  to  quickly  reach  those 
who  need  assistance.  For  example,  under  the 
Emergency  Shelter  Grant  Program,  States  and 
localities  will  receive  grants  fi'om  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
create,  expand,  or  improve  emergency  shelter 
space.  For  the  current  fiscal  year,  an  addition- 
al $100  milton  would  be  added  to  ttie  current 
$10  million  appropriated  level,  $1  milton  of 
wfiich  California  receives.  Sacramento  County, 
a  portxm  of  wfiich  I  represent,  has  already  re- 
ceived more  tfian  $1 57,000  of  tfiese  funds. 

Another  important  program  contained  in  this 
bill,  whk:h  will  assist  the  homeless  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  including  California,  is  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  [FEMA] 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program.  This 
program  provkJes  funds  to  charitable  organiza- 
tkjns  and  local  governments  that  operate  food 
and  sfielter  programs  for  the  homeless.  Local 
areas  receive  tfiese  funds  based  on  a  formula 
which  takes  into  account  the  poverty  and  un- 
employment rate.  An  additional  $15  milton 
would  be  autfiorized  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
with  $124  millk>n  autfiorized  for  the  following 
fiscal  year.  Sacramento  and  Yok)  Counties, 
tfie  latter  of  whk:h  is  located  entirely  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  in  conibinafion 


fiave  received  more  than  $328,000  under  tfie 
current  program. 

One  final  provision  of  consklerable  impor- 
tance to  tfie  homeless  living  in  the  State  of 
Califomia  and  elsewfiere  is  tfie  authorizatkin 
of  tfie  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Program  [TEFAP],  In  fiscal  1988,  $50  milton 
would  be  autfiorized  for  the  Dep>artment  of  Ag- 
riculture to  provide  surplus  food  commodities 
to  tow-income  and  other  needy  indivkfuals,  in- 
cluding the  homeless.  This  program  fias  had 
considerable  impact  in  Califomia,  where  in 

1986,  the  State  received  93  million  pounds  of 
bask:  food  commodities  under  the  program, 
serving  some  827,300  people. 

We  have  before  us  today  tfie  opportunity  to 
realistKally  address  tfie  fiomeless  problem  in 
this  country.  I  urge  my  colleagues  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  bill  on  tiehalf  of  our 
Nation's  homeless. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
report  now  before  us  is  a  compromise  tfiat  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  fair  and  con- 
sistent with  this  body's  desire  to  assist  the 
growing  number  of  homeless.  This  compro- 
mise provides  $442.7  milton  for  fiscal  year 

1987,  less  than  originally  in  tfie  House  bill,  but 
it   includes  an   authorizatkjn   for  fiscal   year 

1988,  whk;h  was  not  in  the  House  versk>n. 
The  homeless  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  264  to 
121,  and  I  am  certain  that  this  conference  re- 
port's acceptance  will  be  as  broad. 

We  are  doing  something  fiere  that  has  long 
needed  doing — provkling  sfielter  for  tfiose 
who  have  none.  There  are  thousands  of 
people  who  have  a  roof  over  their  heads,  yet 
are  also  homeless— tfiose  families  that  live 
doubled  and  tripled  up  because  they  cannot 
find  decent  and  affordable  low-income  fious- 
ing, or  wfK)  find  themselves  on  interminable 
waiting  lists  for  housing. 

With  this  bill  we  are  taking  the  opportunity 
to  undo  some  of  the  damage  that  tfie  drastic 
cuttiacks  to  housing  programs  have  done — we 
will  also  be  helping  tfiose  wfio  may  not  have 
needed  this  help  if  not  for  those  cuttiacks. 
New  housing  constructkjn  for  low-income 
units  has  slowed  to  a  bare  trickle,  and  the 
number  of  homeless  keeps  growing.  Housing 
funds  fiave  been  reduced  by  over  60  percent 
since  1981,  and  more  families  with  children 
are  out  on  tfie  streets.  The  correlaton  is  un- 
mistakable. The  homeless  problem  has  been 
exacert>ated  by  the  administraton's  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  its 
poorest  citizens,  by  the  unending  drive  to  in- 
crease our  weapons  arsenal  on  the  backs  of 
tfie  poor  and  of  children.  Tfie  administration 
has  been  effective  in  keeping  the  poor 
down — but  at  an  incalculable  cost  in  human 
terms.  Tfie  future  of  this  country  depends  on 
its  youth,  yet  we  deprive  children  of  the  bask: 
needs— shelter,  food  and  security.  We  are  not 
just  hurting  these  children  now,  we  are  hurting 
future  generations,  hurting  our  country,  and 
impairing  its  future  competitiveness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  very 
commendable  effort. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  agreement 
on  H.R.  558,  now  referred  to  as  the  Stewart 
B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the 
conference,  particulariy  with  the  food  assist- 
ance proviskins  of  tfie  report  As  you  know. 


currently  tfie  nutritional  well-being  of  many 
homeless  families  is  being  jeopardized  by  tfie 
Department  of  Agriculture's  dedsmn  to  in- 
clude as  income — for  the  purpose  of  cakxilat- 
ing  food  stamp  benefits — shelter  payments 
made  directly  to  venders.  Tfie  ruling  has  sig- 
nificanUy  reduced  food  stamp  benefits  for 
fiomeless  families  in  my  districi  who  reskle  in 
hotels  due  to  the  lack  of  otfier  available  fious- 
ing facilities.  lronk:ally,  homeless  families  in 
so-called  welfare  hotels  generally  have  higfier 
food  expenses  since  hotel  rooms  typk^lly 
lack  food  preparation  and  storage  facilities. 

I  am  relieved  that  the  conferees  recognized 
this  problem  and  adopted  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  House  measure,  which  prohibits 
calculating  these  payments  as  income  when 
determining  food  stamp  benefits.  Although  tfie 
Senate  insisted  on  a  2-year  sunset  for  this 
provision,  tfie  conference  agreement  gives 
state  and  local  governments  time  to  seek  ade- 
quate housing  for  tfiese  families. 

Another  important  proviskin  negotiated  by 
the  conferees  increases  the  sfielter  cap  de- 
ductkin  for  food  stamp  recipients.  Tfie  current 
cap  of  $149  per  month  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  actual  increases  in  the  cost  of  sfiel- 
ter, forcing  many  low-income  families  to 
choose  between  putting  food  on  tfie  table  and 
keeping  a  roof  over  their  heads.  The  final 
agreement  increases  the  shelter  deduction  to 
$164  a  month,  which  will  help  prevent  hunger 
and  homelessness  among  the  low-income 
population  that  is  forced  to  spend  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  income  on  rent. 

The  current  definiton  of  a  food-stamp 
household  is  another  area  of  great  concern  to 
me,  because  it  contributes  to  homelessness 
by  discouraging  relatives  from  doubling  up  in 
housing  units.  Homeless  people  that  prefer  to 
live  with  relatives,  are  instead  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  emergency  sfielters  in  order  to  keep 
tfieir  food  stamp  benefits.  Remarkably,  unre- 
lated persons  Irving  together  and  not  sharing 
food,  receive  the  same  amount  of  food  stamp 
benefits  as  they  would  if  tfiey  lived  separately. 
The  conference  report  addresses  this  problem 
by  allowing  family  members  to  double  up  and 
receive  the  same  benefits  they  would  if  tfiey 
lived  separately,  providing  they  purcfiase  their 
food  separately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  measure  before  us 
contains  many  noteworthy  provisk>ns,  1  will 
limit  my  comments  to  just  one  more.  A  recent 
report  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  revealed  that  transpor- 
tatkin  and  documentation  problems  cause 
lengthy  delays  for  eligible  homeless  persons 
applying  for  food  stamp  benefits,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  are  at  risk  of  homelessness  be- 
cause their  income  and  assets  total  less  their 
monthly  shelter  costs.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  language  that  would  make  needed  benefits 
available  within  5  calendar  days  of  the  date  of 
application  for  applk:ants  wfio  meet  all  eligitMl- 
ity  requirements  for  food  stamps.  This  expedit- 
ed service  will  ensure  tfiat  households  have 
enough  to  eat  right  away,  rather  than  waiting 
for  a  check  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  conference 
agreement,  and  believe  the  measure  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  preventing  hunger  and  tiome- 
lessness in  our  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  passage  of  tfie  measure. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  558,  tt>e  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless 
Assistance  Act  wtw:h  is  before  us  today. 

The  goal  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  relief  for 
the  homeless  and  homeless  families  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  Its  eruictment  is  long  overdue.  I 
am  parlicularty  pleased  ttiat  ttie  conference 
agreement,  like  ttie  House-passed  bill,  places 
special  emphasis  on  homeless  families  and 
chikjren.  The  conference  agreement  provides 
a  2-year  authorization  tttat  will  help  buiM  a 
long-term  uxmiiitiiient  to  preventing  home- 

Homelessness  remains  a  national  tragedy. 
While  street  people  do  not  dominate  the 
rtawspaper  lieadKries  or  ttie  evening  news  as 
Ihey  did  when  ttie  House  first  passed  ttiis  leg- 
isltrtion  in  earty  March,  as  many  as  3  millnn 
Americans  still  live  wittiout  a  roof  overhead. 
Families  still  comprise  iriBi  30  percent  of  ttie 
homeless  and  remain  ttie  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  Americans  wittiout  homes.  At  least 
800,000  cTukJren  still  suffer  ttie  trauma  of  wan- 
dering from  stielter  to  shelter  each  night, 
sleeping  on  a  grate  or  in  a  car,  and  missing 
sctiool.  Reports  indicate  ttiat  43  percent  of 
homeless,  sctiod-age  children  are  not  attend- 
ing school.  We  must  not  lose  our  sense  of  ur- 
gency in  meeting  this  crisis. 

A  study  released  recently  try  ttie  Neigtior- 
hood  Reinvestment  Ckxp.  conservatively  esti- 
mates ttiat  over  18  millnn  Americans  will  be 
homeless  just  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
unless  responsible  efforts  are  made  by  all 
levels  of  Government  and  the  private  sector. 
Not  onty  has  affordable  housing  tiecome 
scarce,  txjt  ttie  Reagan  administration  tias 
decimated  sut>sidized  housing  programs  and 
precipitated  a  housing  crisis  not  witnessed 
since  ttie  Great  Depression.  Public  housing 
construction  over  ttie  past  year  tias  dropped 
from  100,000  units  to  less  ttian  3,000  units, 
and  section  8  housing,  wtiKh  aids  families  and 
seniors  in  particular,  also  tias  t>een  severely 
cut  In  my  district  of  Contra  Costa  County, 
CA — where  pertiaps  10,000  people  are  tiome- 
less— 4,000  people  have  already  signed  on  a 
4-year  waiting  list  for  section  8  housing. 

As  the  poverty  rate  climbs,  millkms  more 
may  soon  join  ttie  ranks  of  ttie  tiomeless. 
Americans  in  all  parts  of  ttie  country — not  only 
y  the  inner  cities,  but  wealttiy  subuitoan  commu- 
nities as  well  as  rural  towns — are  suddenly 
finding  themselves  unemployed,  unable  to  pay 
ttieir  bills,  and  wittx>ut  ttie  traditional  family  or 
pU>Hc  support  systems  to  provide  help. 

At  ttie  Richmond  Rescue  Mission  in  my  dis- 
trict whKh  tiouses  188  t>eds,  homeless  fami- 
ies  are  turned  away  every  nighL  Ttie  number 
of  tiomeless  served  t>y  ttie  missk>n  tias  in- 
creased tremendously  in  recent  years,  and  is 
expected  to  rise  by  8,000  this  year  alone.  The 
tiill  before  us  today  will  provide  supplies  for 
food  pantries  such  as  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  my  tiometown  of  Martinez,  whch  akjs  ever 
increasing  numbers  of  homeless  families. 

I  \ivant  to  commend  my  constituents  lor  ttieir 
extraordinary  efforts  to  aid  ttie  homeless.  We 
cannot  meet  ttie  ctiallenge  of  eradk:ating 
homelessness  wittiout  ttie  continued  support 
of  local  organizations  and  concerned  citizens. 
An  office  on  tiomelessness  was  created  in 
Contra  Costa  County  ttiis  winter  with  dona- 
tions from  several  groups.   Ttie  office  just 


completed  a  survey  which  found  ttiat  a  stiock- 
ing  70  percent  of  ttie  county's  tiomeless  are 
families  with  children.  Under  the  direction  of 
Carol  Severin,  ttie  office  has  raised  $65,000 
from  ttie  community  for  ttie  housing  crisis  as- 
sistance fund.  This  money  is  used  to  tielp  ttie 
homeless  find  tiousing  and  to  keep  ttiose  on 
ttie  verge  of  tieing  evKted  in  their  tiomes.  I 
am  proud  of  ttie  concern  and  commitnient 
stiown  by  my  constituents. 

H.R.  558  auttiorizes  for  2  years  several  ex- 
isting and  effective  programs  for  ttie  home- 
less. It  irKludes  a  new  plan  to  assure  that 
tiomeless  children  have  access  to  all  educa- 
tional services  for  whk:h  ttiey  are  eligible. 
Emergency  stielter,  food  assistance,  mental 
health  care,  and  transitional  tiousing  targeted 
for  ttie  tiandk^pped  and  families  with  chiklren 
are  also  part  of  this  measure.  Social  servKe 
agencies  and  charitable  organizations  around 
the  country  will  receive  much  needed  support 
to  help  ttiem  meet  ttie  great  demand  for  ttieir 
assistance. 

We  have  ttie  opportunity  to  make  an  imme- 
diate impact  on  homelessness.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  conference 
rejxKt  on  this  emergency  homeless  assist- 
ance legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  558,  the  Urgent  Relief  for  ttie  Home- 
less Act 

Also  called  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Home- 
less Assistance  Act  ttie  legislation  Includes  a 
total  funding  authorizatksn  level  of  $442.7  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1987  and  $611  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  Ttie  bill  includes  funding  for 
a  variety  of  programs  to  meet  tx>th  the  imme- 
diate and  long-term  needs  of  the  homeless, 
such  as  emergency  shelter  and  longer-term 
tiousing.  health  care,  food  and  nutrition  assist- 
ance, education  and  job  training,  and  child 
care.  Some  funds  are  targeted  to  special  pop- 
ulation groups,  including  families  with  children, 
veterans,  and  ttie  eWerly. 

Ttie  protilem  of  tiomelessness  is  truly  a  na- 
tional tragedy,  one  wtiich  tias  reactied  epl- 
demk:  proportions  in  ttie  last  few  years.  Esti- 
mates of  ttie  homeless  in  America  range  from 
200,000  to  3  millkx),  more  today  than  at  any 
time  since  ttie  Great  Depresskxi.  And  despite 
the  last  4  years  of  economic  recovery,  ttie 
tiomeless  population  has  been  growing  at  a 
rate  of  approximately  25  percent  each  year. 
Ttie  number  of  tiomeless  is  expected  to  irv 
crease  still  furttier  unless  action  is  taken.  A 
recent  study  funded  by  Congress  predicts  ttiat 
more  than  18  milton  Americans  will  tie  tiome- 
less or  on  ttie  edge  of  tiomelessness  within 
16  years. 

Since  the  1930's,  ttie  Federal  Government 
has  provided  assistarKe  in  various  forms, 
such  as  publk:  housing,  rental  assistance,  and 
housing  sutiskjies  to  low  or  moderate  income 
indivkjuals.  I  continue  to  support  these  pro- 
grams. But  because  ttie  number  of  homeless 
Americans  continues  to  rise,  it  Is  clear  that  ex- 
isting programs  and  current  resources  devot- 
ed to  solving  the  problem  are  simply  insuffi- 
cient. We  must  dedicate  more  long-term  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  new  programs  aimed  at 
alleviating  the  cause,  not  merely  the  symp- 
toms, of  ttiis  natkinal  problem. 

We  tiave  ttie  opportunity  to  do  so  now,  with 
H.R.  558,  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 


Act.  This  bill  clearly  demonstrates  a  strong 
commitment  to  provide  our  tiomeless  citizens 
with  more  ttian  just  emergency  relief.  Through 
job  training  and  adult  literacy  programs, 
mental  health  services  and  alcohol  and  drug 
atxjse  treatment,  we  can  give  ttie  tiomeless 
not  merely  a  t>and-aid  remedy  or  a  qurck  fix, 
but  the  ctiance  to  begin  anew.  The  standards 
ttiat  so  many  of  us  take  for  granted— our 
homes,  ttie  food  on  our  tat>les,  ttie  many  doc- 
tors wtio  keep  us  tiealthy — are  not  and  stiould 
not  be  privileges  for  ttie  few,  t>ut  rights  of  all 
Americans. 

Ttie  act  is  a  compretiensive  proposal,  de- 
signed to  deal  not  only  with  the  immediate 
problems  of  the  homeless,  but  also  with  its 
roots  and  causes.  If  we  can  succeed  in  de- 
creasing ttie  numbers  of  already  existing 
tiomeless  Americans,  and  preventing  future  In- 
creases, I  believe  we  will  ttien  tie  on  ttie  way 
to  eradicating  wtiat  is  now  one  of  our  coun- 
try's greatest  crises. 

Again,  I  strongly  support  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  558  and  urge  its  acceptance  by 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  pas- 
sage of  ttie  conference  report  on  H.R.  558, 
Homeless  Assistance  Act  I  wish  to  call  ttie  at- 
tentksn  of  my  colleagues  and  ttie  public  to 
provisk>ns  contained  in  H.R.  558  designed 
specifically  to  help  homeless  individuals  with 
drug  abuse  problems. 

Ttie  conference  agreement  auttiorizes  $50 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $30  milton  in 
fiscal  year  1988  for  a  new  grant  program  to 
be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  meet  both  ttie  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  needs  of  the  homeless. 
These  grants  would  enable  community-t>ased 
health  care  providers  to  serve  the  homeless 
with  outpatient  tiealth  care,  outpatient  mental 
health  services,  outpatient  drug  and  alcotiol 
abuse  services,  and  case  management  serv- 
ices. Ttie  bill  also  includes  another  provision 
whKh  auttiorizes  $10  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987  for  a  demonstration  grant  program  for 
developing  and  providing  alcohol  and  drug 
atxise  treatment  senrices  for  tiomeless  indivkj- 
uals. This  program  would  tie  administered  by 
ttie  Natkinal  Institute  on  Alcotiol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  prosperity  America  enjoys 
today  is  uneven.  While  some  people  are  pros- 
pering, a  growing  number  of  our  citizens  go 
hungry  and  are  homeless.  H.R.  558  responds 
to  the  desperate  needs  of  our  homeless  popu- 
lation. This  legislation  recognizes  that  sub- 
stance abuse  frequently  afflk:ts  the  homeless 
and  contributes  to  their  lack  of  stability.  Re- 
peated use  of  drugs  makes  it  harder  for 
people  to  gain  control  of  their  lives  and  de- 
creases the  chance  that  ttiey  will  be  able  to 
find  and  maintain  employment  and  secure 
adequate  housing.  Drug  abuse  treatment  serv- 
ices can  help  people  control  their  addictions 
and  restore  them  to  productive  lives.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics,  I 
am  pleased  that  H.R.  558  authorizes  Federal 
assistance  for  drug  atiuse  services  for  the 
homeless. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
addltk>n  to  thanking  all  of  the  Members  wtio 
worked  so  diligently  on  passage  of  this  legis- 
latkin,  including  Chairman  St  Germain  and 


Ctiairman  Gonzalez,  I  woukj  like  to  make 
some  comments  concerning  one  program 
contained  in  ttie  legtslatk>n.  Supplemental  As- 
sistance for  Facilities  to  Assist  the  Homeless. 

As  a  part  of  the  total  package  of  assistance 
for  ttie  tiomeless,  ttie  conference  agreement 
Inckides  auttiorization  of  $25  million  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  for  a  new  HUD 
grant  program,  ttie  Supplemental  Assistance 
program.  I  wouM  like  to  ttiank  the  conferees 
for  supporting  this  new  initiative.  I  believe  it  is 
a  partk^ulariy  key  portk)n  of  the  legislatkm  tie- 
cause  it  will  provkje  an  opportunity  for  non- 
profit organizations  to  gain  direct  access  to 
Federal  money  for  partrculariy  innovative 
projects,  Including  assistance  to  families  with 
children. 

The  Supplemental  Assistance  Program  was 
designed  to  eliminate  obstacles  that  would 
otherwise  prove  to  be  overiy  tiurdensome  for 
underfinanced  nonprofit  organizatkins.  For  ex- 
ample, ttie  Supplemental  Assistance  Program 
does  not  require  ttiat  Federal  funds  tie 
matched  with  non-Federal  funds;  there  is  no 
matctiing  requirement.  Such  a  matching  re- 
quirement was  not  included  to  tietter  ensure 
the  active  partkiipation  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tk>ns. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Lowry]  to  conclude  the  debate  on  our 
side.  He  is,  I  think  the  record  should 
show,  the  initial  author  of  H.R.  558, 
and  he  has  been  invaluable  in  bringing 
about  the  realization  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Lowst]  to  conclude  the  debate. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral articles  have  tieen  written  by  a  nationally 
acclaimed  economist  Warren  Brookes.  Mr. 
Brookes,  a  nationally  syndicated  columnist  is 
also  a  leading  proponent  of  Reaganomics  and 
is  acknowledged  as  an  accurate  forecaster  of 
our  natkinal  economy.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
I  rise  to  statistically  refute  enormous  charges 
of  poverty  growth  by  my  colleague  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Traficant.  The  facts  demonstrate  cleariy 
that  this  administratkjn  has  tieen  good  for  the 
American  economy.  Including  the  economical- 
ly deprived. 

I  also  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times  of  Septemtier  24, 
1986,  on  the  same  subject: 

The  Big  Lie  of  Low-Pay  Jobs 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  some  Democrat 
doesn't  repeat  the  big  lie  that  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  creating  mostly  low-pay,  minimum- 
wage  Jotis. 

Yet  ttiis  contention  is  completely  unsup- 
ported by  Lalior  Department  data,  which 
show  exactly  the  opposite  trend.  Over  the 
last  four  years.  In  fact,  85  percent  of  the 
new  JolM  have  tieen  created  in  the  three 
major  upper-paying  occupations,  far  above 
the  minimum  wage.  Only  10  percent  of  the 
new  Jotis  have  come  in  the  so-called 
"McJotis"  occupations  In  the  services.  (See 
Ubie.) 

Since  1982,  all  ttiree  of  the  highest-paying 
occupational  groups  have  l>een  growing  50 


percent  faster  than  the  national  Job  growth 
rate  and  have  increased  their  share  of  all 
jotis— while  all  three  of  the  lower-paying 
groups  have  lost  Job  shares. 

SHARE  OF  JOeS  BY  OCCUPATION 
[tapaont] 
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Yet.  the  left  persists  in  this  big  lie.  Last 
Novemtier  7,  Harvard  Professor  Roliert 
Reich,  a  litieral  activist,  told  me  and  the  au- 
dience of  CNN's  "Cross  Fire"  that  "90  per- 
cent of  the  new  jotis  created  last  month  paid 
less  than  $8  an  hour." 

Although  my  memory  told  me  no  such  pro- 
portional figure  was  even  calculated  by  the 
Labor  Department.  I  let  it  stand  until  I  had 
a  chance  to  check  with  the  Bureau  of  Lalior 
Statistics,  which  confirmed  my  memory. 

As  BL£  chief  of  the  Occupational  Outlook 
Division  Neal  Rosenthal  told  me:  "The  BLS 
does  not  even  compute  such  data,  let  alone 
publish  it.  I  do  not  know  where  Dr.  Reich 
got  that  number,  but  he  didn't  get  it  from 
us." 

I  went  back  to  Mr.  Reich  to  ask  where  he 
got  the  numtier.  At  first  he  said:  "I  got  It 
from  the  BLA  flash  report  that  afternoon." 
Then  I  told  him  BLS  doesn't  even  publish 
such  a  numtier. 

And  he  shifted  his  story  and  said,  "Well,  I 
heard  it  on  a  wire  service  repKjrt  that  day,  I 
know  I  did."  I  asked  him  If  he  had  seen  that 
story  in  print  anywhere.  He  couldn't  identi- 
fy It. 

The  fact  is:  no  such  analysis  of  the  wage 
levels  of  new  jotis  has  ever  lieen  made  from 
Current  Population  Survey  monthly  data. 
The  reason  is  clear:  in  any  given  month, 
new  jotjs  represent  less  than  0.3  percent  of 
the  total  employment.  With  a  nationwide 
BLS  sample  of  60,000  each  month,  this 
means  only  165  members  of  the  sample  are 
new  jobholders,  far  too  tiny  a  national 
sample  to  make  any  safe  national  extrapola- 
tion aliout  wage  levels. 

It  would  take  at  least  a  year's  worth  of 
monthly  CFS  data  to  pin  down  such  a 
numtier— and  in  fact  the  BLS  is  now  em- 
barked on  just  such  an  analysis  in  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  one  of  the  really  big  lies 
now  lieing  perpetrated  on  the  American 
people. 

As  Democratic  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  of 
Texas  stated  it  recently:  "Six  out  of  every 
10  new  jolis  now  lieing  created  pay  less  than 
$7,000  a  year." 

That  statement  is  simply  baloney,  with  no 
foundation  in  fact.  As  Neal  Rosenthal  told 
us:  "What  analysis  we  have  done  shows  that 
there  is  very  little  change  in  the  relative 
wage  patterns  of  new  job  creation  currently 
from  the  past,  and  if  anything,  we  are  shift- 
ing modestly  to  a  higher-wage  economy." 

The  tiest  proof  that  he  is  right  is  that 
from  1980-86,  real  per  capita  disposable 
income  has  risen  alxiut  10  percent  faster 


than  it  did  from  1974-80.  If  60  percent  of 
the  new  Jobs  really  had  tieen  minimnin  wise 
growth  in  per  capita  disposable  income 
would  have  fallen  stiarply.  So  Mr.  Bentaen'a 
statement,  like  Mr.  Reich's,  Is  utter  non- 
sense. 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Bentsen.  he  got  that 
"big  lie"  out  of  a  piece  of  dreadfully  flawed 
"research"  done  for  the  Joint  Ekxinomic 
Committee  last  fall  by  Barry  Bluestone  and 
Beimett  Harrison.  The  two  unaliashed  so- 
cialist economists  from  Massachusetts  used 
a  complex  construct  of  the  annual  March 
Census  Bureau  data  to  attempt  to  extrapo- 
late a  wage  analysis  of  new  Job  holders. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  ttiat  not  only  is 
this  a  very  clumsy:  inaccurate  way  to  track 
Jobs  (tiecfLUse  it  does  not  use  a  specific  latior 
survey  base),  it  is  using  annual  Incomes  ac- 
tually received  rather  than  "usual  weekly 
wages"  of  particular  jobs.  It  does  not  differ- 
entiate lietween  fuU-tlme  and  part  time 
Jotis,  or  consistency  of  Job  tenure. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  the  professors  played 
some  very  involved  statistical  "games"  to 
generate  their  whole  thesis  of  a  low-wage 
economy,  games  which  are  not  supported  by 
the  one  and  only  unlMised  resource,  for  jotis 
and  wage  data,  the  Bureau  of  Latior  Statis- 
tics. 

The  BIS  has  repeatedly  stated  that  there 
is  "no  evidence  of  a  trend  toward  a  low-wage 
economy."  And,  If  anything  "the  evidence 
suggests  "a  shift  of  workers  from  the  low  to 
the  middle  and  hlgh-eamings  level,  with  the 
middle  having  the  largest  increase."  That  is 
tiome  out  In  the  rising  pattern  of  up-scale 
occupations,  shown  tielow. 

The  BIS  professionals  are  far  too  polite 
to  call  the  whole  "low-wage"  economy  thesis 
a  big  lie."  But  I'm  not. 

Seeing  Through  the  Wrapper 

Let's  not  worry  about  what  trendy  Jour- 
nalists don't  know.  Let's  worry,  as  the  old 
quip  has  it,  atiout  what  they  do  know  that 
ain't  so.  For  instance,  the  "polarization"  of 
America  and  the  "disappearing  middle 
class,"  reports  of  which  surfaced  most  re- 
cently on  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  front 
page  (the  "wrapper,"  to  insiders).  Then 
there  was  Barbara  Ehrenrich  of  the  radical- 
left  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  using  a  Dis- 
raellan  trope— "I  was  told,"  said  Disraeli, 
"that  the  privileged  and  the  people  formed 
two  nations"— In  telling  an  NBC  news  audi- 
ence that  soon  "we  will  no  longer  be  one 
nation,  but  two." 

One  hates  to  spoil  the  doomfest,  but  It  is 
worth  underscoring  some  facts,  as  already 
related  by  columnist  Warren  Brookes  and 
Rep.  Dan  Lundgren.  Latior  Department  job 
statistics  show  that  our  economy  has  pro- 
duced 10.6  million  new  jotis  since  1983  and 
that  the  largest  Increase  has  tieen  In  the 
skilled  blue  collar  category— precisely  ttiat 
group  that  supposedly  Is  lielng  eclipsed. 

The  second  largest  Increase  has  tieen  In 
upper  management  Jotis,  the  highest  paying 
sector.  The  lowest  Increase  has  been  In 
those  "service  jotis"  that  supposedly  are 
taking  over  like  the  liody-snatchers. 
'McJolis"  are  increasing,  to  lie  sure,  but 
they  are  decreasing  as  a  percentage  of  total 
new  Job  creation. 

How,  for  that  matter,  is  the  middle  de- 
fined. More  people  are  moving  upscale,  so 
the  middle  Is  "vanishing "  upward.  To  the 
zero-sum  mentality— whose  leading  guru. 
Lester  Thurow,  was  quoted  extensively  by 
the  Journal— this  means  that  the  poor  must 
be  getting  poorer.  In  fact,  the  percentage  of 
Americans  tielow  the  poverty  line,  corrected 
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for  faulty  consumer  price  index  f igiues  used 
in  the  TOs,  has  been  holding  constant  at 
about  12  percent.  The  economy  Is  expand- 
ing, the  ballyhooed  bipolarization  is  not. 

How,  come  to  think  of  it.  is  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  defined?  BCany  have  come  to 
view  its  "wrapper"  as  little  different  from 
any  other  conduit  of  what  John  Corry  calls 
"the  dominant  culture."  The  Journal,  whose 
editorial  offerings  are  exemplary,  increas- 
ingly is  a  fruit  that  must  be  peeled  and 
pared  of  spoilage  to  get  to  the  sweet  part. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  pretty  obvious  to  me  the 
dd  sasing  goes  when  you  got  the  votes 
vote.  I  mean  there  is  a  message  here. 

This  is  a  great  night,  a  great  accom- 
plishment that  has  been  put  together 
by  a  tremendous  bipartisan  effort  of 
the  leadership  on  the  Democratic  side 
and  the  leadership  on  the  Republican 
side,  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  GoifZAi£z],  and  the 
great  Stewart  McKinney.  Baclc  in  De- 
cember when  we  started  this  people 
said  this  could  not  be  done,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  bring  this  kind  of  an  act 
before  this  Congress. 

The  people  sitting  on  this  floor  did 
not  say  that  because  they  knew  that 
this  Congress  would  react  to  this  and 
would  produce  it. 

When  I  went  to  the  majority  leader 
he  said  I  am  more  than  happy  to  spon- 
sor this.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Chalbiers  WyueI  was  tremendous. 
Every  time  we  needed  help  I  went  to 
Chalmers,  and  he  was  there  to  give 
the  help.  And  every  time  I  went  for 
help  and  I  went  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Tomr  Coelho]  he 
was  there  and  he  gave  the  help,  as 
well  as  the  Bruce  Vento's,  the  Mary 
Rose  Oakar's,  the  Mickey  Leland's, 
and  in  the  health  care  area  Henry 
Waxman,  everybody  did  the  job. 

This  is  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act.  It  should  be; 
it  is  a  tremendous  accomplishment  of 
this  Congress  and  I  urge  the  passage 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Th6  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DvRBiH).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  301.  nays 
115,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


Adcermmn 
Akmkm 

Alexmnder 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Antliony 
Applegmte 
Atkins 
AuColn 
Barnard 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Berman 
Bevill 
Blanl 
BUbray 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonier  (MI) 
Bonlter 
Borslci 
Bosco 
Bouclier 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
ChappeU 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  <TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyer* 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Darden 
Davis  (MI) 
de  la  Garza 
DeFazio 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWlne 
Dicks 
Dingell 
DioGuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Early 
Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Espy 
Evans 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Peighan 
Fish 
Flake 
Flippo 
Florio 
Poglietta 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Frank 
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YEAS— 301 

Frost 
OaUo 
Oarcia 
Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

GUman 

OUckman 

Gonaalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

GuarinI 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hochbruecluier 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

JettOT6s 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

K(»tmayer 

LaPalce 

Lancaster 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 


MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrlaon  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (OT) 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

PelosI 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowp 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 

Thomas  (OA> 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traf  leant 
Traxler 
adaU 


Upton 

Vatentlne 

Vento 

Vtsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BiUrakls 

BlUey 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Cheney 

Coble 

Combest 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

DMib 

Davla(IL) 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

FaweU 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 
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Weiss  Wortley 

Weldon  Wyden 

Wheat  Wylle 

WUliams  Yates 

Wilson  Yatron 

Wise  Young  (AK) 

Wolf  Young  (FL) 
Wolpe 


NAYS— 115 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gregg 

Hansen 

Hastert 

HeHey 

Herger 

HUer 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McKTandless 

McCollum 

Michel 

Mollnari 

M(x>rhead 

Myers 

Nielson 

Olin 
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Oxiey 

Packard 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

QuIUen 

Rhodes 

RItter 

Roberts 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
SwIndaU 
Tauke 
Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 


NOT  VOTING— 17 

Annunzio  Lantos  Ray 

Aspin  Livingston  Roemer 

Ford  (TN)  Miller  (OH)  Schroeder 

Gephardt  Murtha  Tauzin 

Hammerschmidt  Parris  Whitten 
Kemp                    Pashayan 

D  1955 

Mr.  HILER  and  Mr.  PORTER 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CORRECTING  TECHNICAL 

ERRORS  IN  THE  ENROLLMENT 
OF  H.R.  558,  STEWART  B. 
McKINNEY  HOMELESS  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  150),  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  inunediate  reconsideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  150 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That,  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  558)  to  provide  ur- 
gently needed  assistance  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  lives  and  safety  of  the  homeless. 


with  special  emphasis  on  elderly  persons, 
handicapped  persons,  and  families  with  chil- 
dren, the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  make  the  following  corrections: 

(1)  In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  section  802(aK2).  strike  "4  months"  and 
insert  "6  months". 

(2)  In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  section  802(aK3),  strike  "June  10"  and 
insert  "June  30". 

(3)  In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  section  802(a),  strike  "dollar  amount  in- 
crement" and  insert  "dollar  increment". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to  allow  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  explain  what 
we  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Under  my  reservation,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  typing  of  the 
conference  report  there  were  three  ty- 
pographical errors  made  in  the  section 
supplied  by  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I 

D  2010 

This  resolution  instructs  that  in  the 
enrolling,  those  typographical  errors 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  sdl  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  tuid  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  558,  which 
was  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF    S.    1430.    MORATORIUM    ON 
PREPAYMENTS     UNDER     HOUS- 
ING ACT  OP  1949 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  S.  1430 
to  impose  a  moratorium  on  prepay- 
ments under  section  515  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  House. 

The    Clerk    read    the    title    of    the 
Senate  bill. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mi. 
Wilson).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  to 
explain  the  reason  for  bringing  this 
bUl  up. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1430  and  its  compan- 
ion bill  H.R.  2771,  merely  extends  the 
limited  restriction  on  the  prepayment 
and  refinancing  of  certain  section  515 
rural  rental  housing  loans  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  the  Congress  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  housing  authoriza- 
tion bill.  The  prepayment  restrictions 
in  current  law  were  enacted  to  give 
Congress  time  to  work  out  a  legislative 
solution  to  the  problems  of  massive 
displacement  of  elderly,  handicapped, 
and  low-income  faanilies  due  to  unre- 
stricted prepayment  of  sulssidized 
rural  rental  housing  loans. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
11,  1987,  the  House  passed  H.R.  4 
which  contained  a  bipartisan  provision 
mitigating  displacement  occurring  be- 
cause of  these  prepayments.  However, 
due  to. a  pressing  legislative  agenda  in 
both  bodies,  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  housing  bill  will  not 
occur  until  after  June  30.  1987.  the 
date  on  which  the  current  prepayment 
restriction  would  expire.  Along  with 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Wylie,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, and  the  other  cosponsors,  we 
urge  the  House  to  act  favorably  on 
this  measure  today  so  that  it  can  be 
signed  by  the  President  before  the 
June  30  expiration  date.  By  so  doing, 
we  will  prevent  a  considerable  amount 
of  confusion  on  the  part  of  section  515 
project  owners  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion for  setting  forth  regulations  curb- 
ing some  of  the  abuses  that  have  been 
evidenced  when  unrestricted  prepay- 
ments occur  under  current  law.  I 
noted  in  our  hearings  on  this  matter 
that  the  initial  regulations  that  were 
proposed  were  inadequate  and  urged 
their  improvement.  FmHA  Adminis- 
trator Vance  Clark  promised  improve- 
ment and  carried  through  on  his  word. 
However,  these  regulations  deal  with 
current  law  and  do  not  restrict  prepay- 
ments in  the  way  that  the  provisions 
in  H.R.  4,  as  adopted  by  the  House 
will.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  enact 
the  more  effective  provisions  on  pre- 
payment and  refinancing  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  stated,  this 
bill  simply  extends  the  moratorium  on 
the  prepayment  provision  as  it  applies 
to  the  section  515  low-income  rental 
housing  projects  administered  by  the 


Farmers  Home  Administration,  which 
expires  today. 

We  need  this  extension  of  time  imtil 
January  1,  1988  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  We  do  have  a  provision 
in  H.R.  4.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  mentioned,  the  housing  authori- 
zation bill  which  has  already  passed 
the  House  which  would  take  care  of 
the  problem,  but  meanwhile  we  need 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  to  bring  legislation  to 
the  floor  under  unanimous-consent 
procedures,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a 
signoff  by  the  leadership  of  both  sides, 
in  addition  to  the  leadership  of  the 
committees. 

Has  in  fact  the  minority  leader,  the 
minority  whip,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  all  of  those 
Members  signed  off  on  our  side? 

Has  the  Speaker,  the  majority 
leader,  the  majority  whip,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  signed  off 
on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Speaking  for  our  side,  and  I  think  I 
can  say  the  same  thing  for  the  other 
leadership,  our  leadership  is  certainly 
advised  and  congenial  to  the  action 
taken  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  WALKER.  All  of  these  members 
have  been  specifically  checked  with, 
and  they  have  specifically  signed  off 
on  the  bringing  up  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes;  speaking  for 
this  side,  absolutely. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  not  talked  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Lott],  or  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Cheney],  or  whoever  else  I 
am  supposed  to  check  with  on  these 
things. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  rule 
only  applies  on  the  days  when  we  were 
not  having  votes,  on  Mondays  when 
the  votes  on  suspensions  are  put  over 
until  the  next  day. 

If  I  am  in  error  on  that,  I  will  stand 
corrected. 

This  bill  extends  a  moratorium  on  a 
program  which  is  already  in  existence. 
We  need  the  time  to  try  to  work  out 
something.  We  are  trying  to  send  it 
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down  to  the  White  House  as  we  speak 
here,  so  the  President  can  sign  it,  and 
so  this  prepayment  program  will  not 
expire  in  the  next  days. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  housing 
bill  which  already  passed  the  House, 
and  the  other  body  will  go  to  confer- 
ence on  it  momentarily  which  would 
extend  this  moratorium  on  prepay- 
ment as  it  applies  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Loan  Program. 

PARUAMXIfTAIIT  IRQUIBY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
Inquiry.         

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman's  interpretation  correct, 
that  the  Speaker's  rule  applies  to  days 
when  other  legislative  business  was 
being  conducted? 

Does  it  apply  to  all  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  for  legislative  action? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understands  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  correct,  that  it 
does  require  a  formal  signoff  by  the 
leadership,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  pointed  out. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
minority  leader's  office  that  this  is 
something  that  they  are  not  familiar 
with,  and  it  would  be  preferable,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  would  not  mind, 
that  we  run  this  by  them  and  bring  it 
back  to  the  floor  tomorrow  after  all 
the  signoffs  have  been  accomplished, 
if  that  would  be  satisfactory? 

Under  the  procedures  that  we  have 
established,  we  ought  to  stick  with 
those  procedures. 

Are  we  willing  to  withdraw?  The 
Chair  would  have  to  rule,  and  I  think 
we  can  prevent  that,  if  we  withdraw 
the  action  here. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Would 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez] consider  withholding  his  re- 
quest until  the  customary  clearances 
are  achieved? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  my  colleague  on 
the  committee  from  the  minority  side, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie],  seems  to  indicate  that  that  is 
his  wish,  certainly  I  will  comply  and 
withhold  my  request  until  a  later  time. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez] 
withdraws  his  request. 


EXPRESSION  OF  SHOCK  AT  TO- 
SHIBA'S SALES  TO  THE  SOVI- 
ETS 

(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlKs.) 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Readiness  Sub- 


committee, I  have  today  advised  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  we 
strongly  oppose  the  stocking  or  sale  of 
products  in  post  exchanges  made  by 
Toshiba  of  Japan.  These  facilities  sell 
more  than  $20  million  each  year  in 
consumer  electronic  and  small 
housewares  products  manufactured  by 
Toshiba  to  the  very  people  whose  lives 
are  at  greater  risk  today  because  of 
the  sale  of  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  strongly 
enough  the  disgust  we  all  share  at  the 
actions  of  Toshiba  in  selling  technolo- 
gy for  propeller  milling  machines  not 
once,  but  twice,  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
thereby  permitting  them  access  to 
technology  it  would  have  taken  them 
years  to  develop  on  their  own.  The 
American  taxpayer  must  now  foot  the 
bill  as  we  work  to  counter  the  advan- 
tage this  sale  has  given  to  our  adver- 
saries. 

The  exchanges  fimction  as  a  cooper- 
ative of  members  of  the  armed  services 
and  their  families,  and  by  taking  ap- 
propriate action  in  this  area  those  who 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  will  make 
their  own  statement  in  the  only  lan- 
guage Toshiba's  management  seems  to 
understand— dollars. 


THE  YEAR  TO  DATE— MORE  IR- 
RESPONSIBILITY, MORE  DEFI- 
CITS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islative year  is  increasingly  looking 
like  all  the  rest.  The  budget  resolution 
was  10  weeks  late— useless  as  a  guide 
to  responsible  budgeting,  but  wonder- 
ful as  a  focal  point  for  political  war- 
fare. 

With  no  budget,  appropriations  bills 
are  all  behind  schedule  and  those  that 
cannot  stand  on  their  own— which  is 
probably  all  of  them— will  be  folded 
into  a  massive  and  massively  irrespon- 
sible continuing  resolution  along 
about  September  30. 

When  the  dust  clears,  the  revenue, 
promised  by  the  resolution,  will  not 
appear  and  spending  will  be  cut.  but 
only  on  defense,  not  social  spending. 
The  deficit  will  remain  unacceptably 
high,  and  no  one  will  have  sacrificed 
much,  except  of  course,  our  children 
and  grandchildren,  who  will  be  handed 
still  another  red-ink  bill  and  who  will 
have  their  economic  opportunities  fur- 
ther diminished. 

Another  year  of  politics  as  usual— 
everybody  for  cutting  spending  as  long 
as  it's  on  the  other  gruy's  priorities— a 
great  deal  of  political  heat  and  pre- 
cious little  governing  light,  until  the 
inevitable  crisis  that  all  this  portends 
crashes  upon  us. 


NEW  DETECTION  SYSTEMS 
WOULD  HELP  IN  WAR  AGAINST 
TERRORISM 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans are  weary  of  terrorism.  They  are 
tired  of  being  held  hostage  by  the 
threat  of  violence,  unexpected  and  un- 
provoked attack.  But  what  can  we  do? 
Clearly,,  we  are  not  yet  capable  of 
coimtering  the  terrorist  technique,  nor 
can  the  terrorist  mind  be  reasoned 
with.  The  remaining  alternative  is  to 
blunt  the  tools  of  terrorism.  The  plas- 
tic weapon— the  newest,  deadliest,  and 
most  frightening  terrorist  weapon— is 
a  good  place  to  start. 

It  was  plastic  explosives  that  en- 
abled a  handful  of  terrorists  to  murder 
329  people  by  blowing  an  Air  India  jet- 
liner out  of  the  sky.  Right  now  the 
Russians  have  a  nondetectable  com- 
posite pistol  in  service,  a  weapon  spe- 
cifically made  for  sneaking  through 
Western  airports  and  Embassy  gates. 
They  also  have  all  plastic  hand  gre- 
nades the  size  of  golfballs.  Not  to  be 
left  behind,  Libya  is  reported  to  pos- 
sess over  40,000  pounds  of  plastic  ex- 
plosives. 

So  where  are  we  in  our  ability  to 
counter  these  weapons?  About  60 
years  behind  at  the  latest  estimate. 
The  equipment  to  detect  anununition 
as  well  as  plastic  explosives  is  available 
right  now  but  is  not  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  detection 
system  in  current  use  was  made  for  de- 
tecting arms  of  the  type  made  in  the 
1920's. 

Yet,  these  deadly  facts  have  appar- 
ently escaped  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. A  recent  GAO  report  re- 
vealed that  the  FAA  has  never  made  a 
national  collection  of  statistics  on  the 
effectiveness  of  airport  security  sys- 
tems. Neither  has  it  demonstrated  in- 
terest in  upgrading  obsolete  detectors. 
If  we  are  really  serious  about  halting 
terrorism  we  should  follow  the  lead  of 
governments  such  as  Canada  which 
has  developed  an  explosive  vapor  de- 
tector so  sensitive  that  it  can  measure 
explosives  in  parts  per  trillion  in  the 
atmosphere. 

The  technology  is  there,  our  com- 
mitment to  utilizing  it  is  not.  That  is 
why  I  have  joined  my  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative DeFazio,  in  introducing 
legislation  which  would  direct  the 
FAA  to  concentrate  on  implementing 
improved  detection  systems.  Our  legis- 
lation would  require  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration conduct  a  thorough  and  up- 
to-date  study  on  screening  and  detec- 
tion options.  It  would  further  require 
that  a  report  on  this  study  be  submit- 
ted within  a  year  which  could  be  used 
to  implement  superior  detection  sys- 
tems within  5  years. 


As  the  ability  to  assault  our  national 
security  becomes  more  sophisticated 
so  should  our  very  definition  of  na- 
tional security.  It  must  extend  beyond 
a  nuclear  arsenal  or  huge  conventional 
forces — a  few  plastic  explosives  in  the 
hands  of  a  terrorist  group  can  render 
these  useless.  Technology  is  the  key.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
urging  the  development  of  improved 
detection  devices  for  all  airports  and 
safety  for  all  passengers.  It  is  an  im- 
perative we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  ASSURE  COOPERA- 
TION WITH  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT BY  TELEPHONE  COMPA- 
NIES 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  99th 
Congress  enacted  the  Electronic  Com- 
munications Privacy  Act  of  1986  with 
the  intention  therein  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  individuals  using  our  vast 
electronics  telephone  system  and 
others.  Unfortunately,  in  doing  so,  it 
erected  a  barrier  to  law  enforcement 
officials  in  one  regard  which  was  unin- 
tended, I  am  sure,  and  which  is  caus- 
ing a  great  deal  of  problems  for  the 
law  enforcement  community. 

A  law  enforcement  officer  cannot 
now,  because  of  that  Act,  as  he  could 
before,  try  to  ascertain  the  name  and 
address  of  the  user  of  a  telephone  for 
investigative  purposes,  which  some- 
times is  already  public  but  not  yet 
published  by  the  telephone  company. 

Mr.  Spealter,  I  have  now  introduced 
legislation  to  correct  that  situation  so 
that  the  electronic  companies,  as 
before,  can  cooperate  with  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  the  securement 
of  this  information  which  would  do  no 
harm  to  the  privacy  of  any  individual. 


LONG  ISLAND  CONTINUES 

DEBATE    OVER    PROBLEMS    OF 
NUCLEAR  POWER 

(Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  a  dis- 
turbing proceeding  being  conducted  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
on  Long  Island,  where  the  Long  Island 
Lighting  Co.  is  attempting  to  receive 
an  operating  license  for  the  Shoreham 
nuclear  plant. 

The  proceeding  to  which  I  refer  is 
an  examination  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
feasible  for  LILCo  to  submit  an  emer- 
gency evacuation  plan  for  the  area 
surrounding  Shoreham,  and,  conse- 
quently, be  responsible  for  conducting 
such  an  evacuation  in  the  event  of  a 


catastrophic  nuclear  emergency.  What 
is  most  disturbing  about  this  proceed- 
ing is  that  both  the  State  and  local 
governments,  the  only  authorities 
with  the  requisite  police  powers  for 
conducting  such  an  evacuation,  have 
concluded  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  successfully  conduct  such  an  evacu- 
ation in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent. 

There  has  been  an  ongoing  debate 
among  those  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  nuclear  power,  about  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  possible  to  ignore  the  le- 
gitimately expressed  concerns  of  State 
and  local  authorities  in  determining 
the  feasibility  of  evacuation  planning. 
The  proceeding  which  begins  on  Long 
Island  today  brings  that  debate  into 
sharper  focus. 

In  this  instance,  the  govermnents  of 
Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay  Towns 
have,  by  formal  resolution,  informed 
the  NRC  hearing  board  that  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  their  respective 
zoning  ordinances  for  LILCo  to  use  its 
facilities  in  their  towns  for  emergency 
evacuation  centers.  Since  centers  are 
an  essential  part  of  any  such  plan. 

For  the  NRC  to  be  even  considering 
granting  an  operating  license  under 
such  circumstances,  not  only  ignores 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  State  and 
local  governments,  but  is  a  violation  of 
the  NRC's  own  regulations. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
join  me  in  demanding  that  the  NRC 
end  this  hearing  now. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon,  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  attended  the  funeral  of  my  father-in- 
law,  T.H.  "Tommy"  Tomlinson.  In  my  ab- 
sence, I  missed  recorded  votes  on  the  legisla- 
tive branch  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1 988, 
H.R.  2714. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yes"  on  rollcall  votes  224  through  228,  and  I 
would  have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall  vote  229. 


SATELLITE  HOME  VIEWER  ACT 
OP  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  join  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Courts,  Civil  Litierties  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Boucher  and  Mr.  Moorhead.  in  intro- 
ducing the  Satellite  Home  Viewer  Act  of  1987. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because  as  su- 
perstation  signals  are  scrambled,  current 
copyright  law  may  prevent  the  sale  of  these 
signals  to  home  dish  owners. 

Superstation  signals  are  relayed  to  cable 
systems,  home  dish  owners,  and  other  view- 
ers by  rr>eans  of  satellite  common  carriers. 


Cable  systems  generally  sell  these  signals  to 
viewers  as  part  of  cable  programming  pack- 
ages. Cable  viewers  pay  for  tt>e  cable  servk^ 
and  the  cable  systems  pay  a  copyright  fee  for 
the  use  of  the  programming. 

In  a  similar  manner,  several  distributors  now 
package  signals  for  sale  to  home  dish  owr>ers. 
However,  it  is  questionable  as  to  whether  sat- 
ellite carriers  may  sell  scrambled  signals  to 
either  distributors  or  directly  to  home  viewers. 

The  satellite  carriers  are  exempt  from  copy- 
right liability  for  the  retransmission  of  broad- 
cast signals  as  long  as  they  exercise  "no 
direct  or  indirect  control  over  the  content  or 
selection  of  the  primary  transmission  or  over 
the  particular  recipients  of  the  secondary 
transmission 17  U.S.C.  111(a)  (3). 

The  satellite  carriers  either  rvjw  scramble  or 
intend  to  scramble  these  distant  signals  in  the 
near  future.  They  are  concerned  ttiat  many 
hotels,  bars  and  cable  systems,  are  not 
paying  for  the  signals  they  receive.  In  addition, 
they  are  concerned  that  home  dish  owners  re- 
ceive these  signals  at  no  cost 

The  Satellite  Home  Viewer  Act  of  1987 
clarifies  the  ability  of  satellite  common  earners 
to  sell  scrambled  superstation  signals  to  home 
dish  owners.  The  bill  defines  a  superstation  as 
any  television  broadcast  signal  retransmitted 
by  a  satellite  common  carrier. 

The  bill  creates  a  statutory  license  for  the 
retransmission  of  superstation  signals  by 
common  carriers,  which  acts  to  relieve  the 
common  carriers  of  copyright  liability  if  they 
pay  a  statutory  royalty  fee  to  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal. 

The  bill  sets  the  statutory  license  fee  at  12 
cents,  per  signal,  per  month  for  each  home 
dish  subscriber.  This  fee  will  be  paid  to  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  which  will  divide 
the  money  among  those  programmers  wtx>se 
work  is  Included  in  the  programs  that  are  re- 
transmitted by  satellite  carrier.  Any  satellite 
carrier  may  negotiate  a  voluntary  rate  with  the 
copyright  owners.  This  rate  would  supplant 
the  statutory  rate. 

The  12-cent  royalty  fee  established  by  this 
bill  expires  on  December  31,  1991.  At  that 
time,  the  rate  will  be  replaced  by  either  a  vol- 
untary rate,  agreed  to  by  the  satellite  carriers 
and  the  copyright  owners,  or  a  rate  reached 
through  binding  arbitration.  The  legislation  es- 
tablishes the  procedure  through  «vhich  a  fee  is 
established  by  an  arbitration  panel. 

The  Clopyright  Royalty  TritMjnal  has  the  au- 
thority to  reject  the  rate  established  by  the  ar- 
bitration panel  if  that  rate  is  cleariy  inconsist- 
ent with  the  criteria  established  in  the  bill.  The 
Tribunal  must  then  establish  within  30  days  an 
alternative  royalty  fee  consistent  with  those 
criteria.  Any  decision  made  by  the  Tribunal 
with  respect  to  a  determination  made  by  the 
arbitration  panel  may  te  appealed  to  Federal 
court. 

The  entire  Act  expires  on  December  31, 
1995.  This  sunset  date  will  ensure  that  (in- 
gress considers  within  7  years  whether  the 
home  dish  industry  needs  continued  statutory 
copyright  protection. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  extensive  ne- 
gotiations with  the  satellite  carriers,  copyright 
owners,  home  dish  representatives  and 
others.  It  represents  a  good  compromise  of 
numerous  competing  interests. 
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n  is  important  ttiat  Congress  act  to  provide 
some  stability  in  this  developing  market  and 
ensure  the  avaiabiiity  of  superstation  signals 
for  honw  dWi  viewnng.  This  bill  would  accom- 
plish ttKwe  goals,  and  have  ttie  additional 
effect  of  promo1ir>g  the  packaging  of  signals 
and  increastng  competition,  which  wouM 
mean  k>wer  prices  for  home  dish  owners. 


THE  SATELLITE  HOME  VIEWER 
ACT  OP  1987 

The  SPEAkjuk  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastkn- 
mkikr]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
loin  with  three  respected  members  of  my  sub- 
committee— Congressman  Mike  Synar,  Con- 
gressman Rick  Boucher  and  Congressman 
Carlos  Moorheao — in  introducing  ttie  Satel- 
lite Home  Viewer  Copyright  Act  of  1987.  Tt«s 
legislation  amerxis  ttie  Copyright  Act  of  1976 
to  provkje  for  the  temporary  licensing  of  the 
secondary  transmission  by  satellite  carriers  of 
superstations  for  private  viewing  by  Earth  sta- 
tion (TVRO]  owners. 

In  brief,  tf>e  proposed  legislation  adds  a 
new  sectkxi  1 19  to  the  Copyright  Act,  creating 
a  system  by  which  scranibled  superstation 
signals  can  be  transmitted  by  common  carri- 
ers, through  distributors,  to  Earth  station 
owners.  The  bill  balances  the  rights  of  copy- 
right owners,  t}y  er^suring  payment  for  use  of 
ttieir  property  rights,  with  the  rights  of  satellite 
dish  owners,  t>y  assuring  availability  at  reason- 
able rates  of  retransmitted  television  signals. 

The  bill  is  novel  in  its  approach.  It  creates  a 
statutory  licensing  system  during  a  4-year 
period  with  copyright  royalty  rates  established 
at  a  flat  fee  of  12  cents  a  month  per  subscrib- 
er for  each  received  superstation  signal. 
During  a  second  4-year  period,  rates  are  set 
by  negotiation  arxJ  bir>dir>g  arbitration.  After  8 
years,  the  entire  legislative  package  is  termi- 
nated by  a  "sunset"  provisran.  The  parties  un- 
doubtedly will  report  back  to  Cor>gress  on  Vne 
success  or  failure  of  this  two-phase  plan.  In 
ttw  meantime,  an  exciting  new  communication 
technology  (satellite  Earth  stations)  will  be  al- 
k>wed  to  develop  arKJ  flourish — assuming,  of 
course,  ttiat  ttie  parameters  of  the  copyright 
law  are  respected.  The  proposal  will  not  only 
benefit  copyright  owners,  disbibutors,  and 
Earth  station  manufacturers:  it  also  will  benefit 
rural  America,  where  large  numbers  of  farm 
families  are  Inadequately  served  t>y  broadcast 
stations  licensed  tiy  the  Federal  Communica- 
lkx»  Commission. 

The  legislation  only  addresses  the  issue  of 
the  retransmission  of  superstation  signals  by 
common  carriers  arxj  Vne  deliver  of  these  sig- 
nals— in  a  scrambled  or  encrypted  state— to 
Earth  station  owners.  A  superstation  may  be 
any  type  of  television  broadcast  statk>n  li- 
censed t>y  ttte  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

With  only  two  exceptions,  tfie  bill  is  the 
sanw  as  tfut  favorably  reported  by  tfie  House 
Committee  on  ttie  Judiciary  tiy  a  rollcall  vote 
of  17  to  12  on  September  25,  1986.  That  leg- 
islation (H.R.  5572)  failed  to  be  enacted,  not 
on  ttie  merits,  but  due  to  lack  of  time  in  the 
99th  Congress. 


k4ore  spedficatty,  the  legislation  is  ttte  out- 
growth of  hearings  heW  durir>g  ttie  99th  Corv 
gress  by  my  subcommittee — tfie  Sutxxwnmit- 
tee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and  tt>e  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
copyright  law — on  Copyright  Issues  Arising 
froim  New  CommunKations  TechrKJtogies. 

Last  Congress  I  wrote  to  ttie  Register  of 
Copyrights  (Ralph  Oman)  asking  ttiat  he  ana- 
lyze the  application  of  tf>e  Copyright  Act  on 
scrambling  arKJ  on  Vne  prospective  sale  or 
leasir>g  of  descrambling  devices  to  satellite 
dishowners. 

The  Copyright  Act  currently  provides  an  ex- 
emptkxi  from  liatiility  for  secondary  ti-ansmis- 
sions  of  copyrighted  works  for  "passive  carriers" 
wtiere  ttie  carrier  "has  no  direct  or  indirect 
control  over  tt>e  content  or  selection  of  the 
primary  transmission,  or  over  tt>e  partKular  re- 
cipients of  the  secondary  transmisskm.  *  •  •  •• 
Also,  the  carrier's  activities  with  regard  to  tt)e 
secorvjary  transmission  must  "consist  solely  of 
provkjing  wires,  cables,  or  ottwr  communk»- 
tions  ctianneis  for  the  ine  of  others.  *  *  *  ■■ 

In  his  response  (dated  March  17,  1986)  to 
me,  Mr.  Onwn  set  forth  his  "preliminary  judg- 
ment" tfiat  tfie  sale  or  lk:ensing  of  descram- 
bling devKes  to  satellite  Earth  station  owners 
by  comrrKjn  carriers  falls  outskje  the  purview 
of  Vne  copyright  exemption  granted  passive 
carriers  for  secondary  transmissk>ns  of  copy- 
righted works,  particularly  wtien  ttie  carrier 
itself  scrambles  the  signal. 

"The  exemptkxi  failir>g,"  Mr.  Oman  corKlud- 
ed,  "ttie  resale  carrier  requires  the  consent  of 
Vne  copyright  owr>er  of  Vne  underlying  pro- 
gramming." 

AtttKXjgh  tfie  issues  may  sourxJ  legalistic 
and  esoteric,  tfiey  can  be  distilled  to  the  fol- 
lowing proposition:  under  present  copyright 
law,  it  is  questk>nable  whetfier  common  carri- 
ers can  tease  or  sell  descrambling  devices 
and  then  sell  scrambled  superstation  signals 
to  Earth  station  owners.  Since  the  combina- 
tk>n  of  these  functions  is  far  more  active  than 
the  passive  function  of  provkJing  wires, 
cables,  and  otfier  communications  channels, 
tf>e  carriers  couki  lose  their  unk^ue  status  In 
tf>e  copyright  law  if  tfiey  engaged  In  the  de- 
scribed activities. 

At  least  one  common  carrier — Soutfiern 
Satellite,  which  delivers  WTBS — has  already 
cogently  presented  this  position  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Telecommunications,  Consumer 
Protection  and  Finance  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  ComrT>erce. 

•  •  •  If  Southern  Satellite  delivered  WTBS 
to  the  backyard  dish  user  there  is  no  provi- 
sion in  the  law  for  a  copyright  royalty  pay- 
ment to  the  copyright  owner.  Although  it 
could  be  argued  that  since  Southern  Satellite 
is  a  -ornmon  carrier  and  since  the  TVRO  dish 
owner  uses  the  signal  for  purely  private  view- 
ing, there  is  no  copyright  liability.  However, 
that  position  runs  directly  contrary  to  the 
philosophy  of  i  111  of  the  Copyright  Act  and 
as  a  result  we  t>elieve  that  it  is  a  very  tenuous 
position. 

Last  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Telecommunk^ations  brought 
this  testimony  to  my  attention,  arvj  the  two 
sutKommlttees  worked  togettier  to  devetop  a 
legislative  solution. 

In  drafting  curative  legislatron.  my  sut)Com- 
mittee  also  worked  ck)sely  with  the  three  cur- 


rent comnrxxi  carriers  (Southern  SateMte, 
United  Vkleo  and  Eastern  Microwave),  with 
active  superstatiora  [WTBS]  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  ttie  rTx>vie  trxlustry  arxJ  the  Earth 
statkjn  industry.  The  sut)committee  additional- 
ly consulted  with  interested  parties  In  both  the 
cable  television  and  broadcasting  irxJustries. 
Last,  tf>e  Copyright  Offk»  has  been  of  enor- 
mous assistance  in  tt>e  draftir>g  process. 

It  Is  my  strong  desire  VnaX  tf>e  t>ill  we  have 
irrtroduced  today  will  continue  to  spark  debate 
and  will  encourage  all  affected  parties  to  work 
toward  passage  of  a  publk:  law  prior  to  ttie 
end  of  ttie  1 00th  Congress. 

Admittedly,  tfie  proposed  legislation  reflects 
the  same  collisk>n  course  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty law  and  technbk>gk:al  change  that  was 
recently  highlighted  in  an  Offk:e  of  Technology 
Assessment  report  on  "Intellectual  Property 
Rights  in  an  Age  of  Electronk:s  and  Informa- 
tk)n"  (1986).  That  report  flashes  a  "yellow 
light":  it  sounds  a  note  of  caution  to  those 
wfK)  woukj  rush  fieadk>ng  toward  legislation. 
The  OTA  report  warns  that  ttie  delineation  of 
new  rights  in  a  cfianging  technologcal  envi- 
ronment is  not  an  easy  task.  I  believe  tfiat  the 
"Satellite  Home  Viewer  Copyright  Act  of 
1987"  does  proceed  with  caution  through  the 
yellow  light  and  an  intersection  of  many  inter- 
ested parties.  It  will  gamer  a  great  deal  of 
support  but  will  not  be  without  opposition. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  comments  from 
all  Interested  parties.  I  woukj  be  especially  In- 
terested in  hearir>g  views  on  tf>e  following 
issues:  One,  the  definitk>n  of  superstation — 
whk:h  Inckides  network  affiliates  and  inde- 
pendent televisk>n  statk>ns  and  whk:h  grand- 
fatfwrs  stations  that  were  secondarily  trans- 
mitted by  a  satellite  carrier  for  nationwkie  dis- 
tribution prior  to  June  1.  1987;  two.  tfie  length 
of  time  for  the  lk:ensing  system  to  flourish  and 
the  flat  fee /arbitration  phases:  three,  the  ne- 
gotiation and  binding  art>itration  provisions; 
four,  the  initial  interface  with  the  cable  televi- 
sion compulsory  Ik^ense  contained  in  sectk>n 
111  of  tfie  Copyright  Act;  and  five,  tfie  copy- 
right ramifK^ations  of  the  scrambling  of  publk: 
televisk>n  signals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me.  Con- 
gressman Synar,  Congressman  Boucher, 
and  Congressman  Moorheao  in  considering 
tfiese  issues.  Members  wtio  desire  to  cospon- 
sor  or  want  furtf>er  information,  sfrauld  ad- 
dress their  inquiries  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
(Dourts,  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Administration 
of  Justk:e  (X53926). 

Thank  you,  in  advance,  for  your  interest  in 
and  support  for  the  "Satellite  Home  Viewer 
Copyright  Act  of  1987." 


MERIDIAN  MAN  IS  NEW 
JAYCEES  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  busi- 
nessman from  my  tx>metown  of  Meridian,  MS, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  national 
Jaycees.  His  name  is  Gary  Wilkinson  and  he 
is  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  young  leaders 
in  our  State.  We  are  proud  of  what  Gary  lias 
accomplished.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mir>d 


ttiat  he  will  be  one  of  ttie  most  outstanding 
presklents  in  ttie  68-year  history  of  ttie  Jay- 
cees. 

The  Merkian  Star  wrote  a  fine  editorial  in 
fionor  of  Gary's  election.  I  want  to  sliare  with 
my  colleagues  ttie  editorial  and  the  news  ac- 
count of  his  election. 

The  articles  folkjw: 

[From  the  Meridian  (MS)  Star.  June  19, 
1987} 

Meridianits    ejected    Jaycees    President: 
Wilkinson  Wins  National  OmcE 

(By  Alex  Ounn) 

Meridian  businessman  Gary  Wilkinson 
Wednesday  was  elected  the  68th  president 
of  the  national  Jaycees,  at  the  organiza- 
tion's annual  meeting,  in  Reno,  Nev.,  ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman  for  the  United 
States  Jaycees. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  former  owner  of  Pants 
West  in  Meridian,  said  his  experience  as  a 
Jaycees  officer  will  serve  him  well  during 
the  one-year  term.  He  said  that  he  plans  to 
take  direction  to  the  national  organization. 

He  and  his  wife,  Sally,  plan  to  move  to 
Tulsa,  OUa.,  where  they  will  live  In  the  Jay- 
cees Founder's  Home  with  their  two  sons. 
Will  and  Sid. 

The  national  elections  took  place  at  the 
Jaycees  67th  annual  meeting,  the  spokes- 
man said. 

As  President,  Mr.  Wilkinson  will  serve  as 
the  organization's  motivator,  and  chief 
SEKJkesman  for  more  than  25,000  members  In 
5,500  chapters  across  the  country.  He  will 
also  serve  as  director  of  the  executive  board 
and  as  director  of  the  executive  committee, 
the  spokesman  said. 

Last  year,  he  served  as  the  vice  president 
of  the  UJS.  Jaycees  and  in  1982,  had  served 
as  the  president  of  the  Meridian  Jaycee 
Chapter.  In  1986.  he  served  as  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Jaycees  and  under  his  lead- 
ership, the  state  was  recognized  as  the  "Best 
Jaycee  State  in  America, "  the  spokesman 
said. 

Last  year,  the  Meridian  chapter  was  recog- 
nized as  the  "Most  Outstanding  Local  Chap- 
ter In  Mississippi,"  he  added. 

[From  the  Meridian  (MS)  Star,  June  20, 

1987] 

Jatcxes'  Pick  Brings  Honor  to  Meridian 

Meridianites  should  be  honored  by  the 
fact  that  a  fellow  resident  has  l)een  selected 
president  of  the  national  Jaycees. 

It  is  an  outstanding  honor.  Meridian  busi- 
nessman Gary  Wilkinson  was  picked  at  the 
organization's  67th  annual  meeting,  held 
this  year  in  Reno,  Nev.,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  United  States  Jaycees. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  and  his  wife,  Sally,  plan  to 
move  to  Tulsa,  Okla.,  where  they  will  live  in 
the  Jaycees  Founder's  Home  with  their  two 
sons.  Will  and  Sid.  Meridian  will  miss  them 
during  their  stay  in  Oklahoma. 

As  president,  Mr.  Wilkinson  will  serve  as 
motivator  and  chief  spokesman  for  the 
25,000-plus  meml>ers  of  the  5,500  chapters 
across  the  country.  He  will  also  serve  as  di- 
rector of  the  executive  t>oard  and  as  director 
of  the  executive  committee. 

The  former  owner  of  a  local  business,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  said  his  experience  as  a  Jayc«e 
officer  in  Meridian  will  serve  him  well 
during  the  one-year  term.  He  is  correct. 
That  experience  should  help  him  take  direc- 
tion to  the  national  organization— some- 
thing he  has  already  promised. 

B^.  Wilkinson  is  no  stranger  to  the  Jaycee 
hierarchy.  The  former  Meridian  chapter 
president  has  also  served  as  the  vice  presi- 


dent of  the  VS.  Jaycees.  And,  it  was  under 
his  presidency  that  the  Mississippi  Jaycees 
captured  the  honor  of  "Best  Jaycee  State  in 
America."  The  Meridian  chapter  was  named 
"Most  Outstanding  Local  Chapter  in  Missis- 
sippi" while  he  was  president. 

Locally,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  demonstrated 
that  his  leadership  is  strong.  He  has  carried 
that  leadership  through  to  the  state  level 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so  as  na- 
tional president. 

The  Jaycees  have  made  a  fine  choice,  one 
of  which  they— and  Meridian— can  l>e  proud. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ATROCITIES  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleagues,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yori<  [Mr.  Owens]  for  re- 
serving this  special  <xder  conceming  ttie  con- 
tinuing human  rights  atrocities  t)eing  commit- 
ted by  the  South  African  Government  against 
its  black  majority. 

Last  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  Congress 
and  the  American  publk:  experienced  a  rare 
opportunity  to  have  a  face-to-face  exchange 
with  those  who  have  bome  the  pain  of  the  in- 
humane system  or  aparttieid,  as  several  black 
South  African  children  who  have  experienced 
detentkin  and  torture,  came  to  tfie  Rayt>urn 
Building  to  participate  in  a  2-day  symposium 
on  conditions  in  their  native  country.  Their  tes- 
timony brought  to  light  the  uncivilized  and  bar- 
tiaric  character  of  the  Botha  government. 

Since  the  South  African  Government  de- 
clared a  general  state  of  emergency  on  June 
12,  1986,  over  22.000  people  have  been  de- 
tained, Including  10.000  children  tietween  the 
ages  of  10  and  18.  These  young  people  have 
t>een  abruptly  removed  from  tlieir  homes  and 
classrooms,  and  anested  and  Imprisoned 
without  charge. 

Black  South  African  cfiil<jren  who  testified  at 
last  week's  symposium,  revealed  that  during 
their  forced  detainment,  they  had  experienced 
sexual  abuse,  solitary  confinement,  were 
kk:ked  and  beaten  with  the  fists  of  adult  secu- 
rity guards,  subjected  to  electric  shocks,  were 
hit  in  the  backs  and  head  with  rifle  butts, 
almost  strangled  and  suffocated,  and  threat- 
ened to  be  t)urned  alive  if  they  did  not  tell  au- 
thorities the  whereabouts  of  other  children.  It 
is  both  justifiable  and  unsupportable  that  any 
nation  in  this  nnxJern  century  would  attack 
mere  children  with  such  open  ferocity. 

Govemment  acts  of  oppression  extend  to 
the  churcfies  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  South 
Africa.  In  January  of  this  year,  a  congregation 
of  2,000  people  attending  tfie  funeral  of  Liv- 
ingstone NMotwana  at  Sisonke  Presbyterian 
Church  In  Port  Elizabeth,  was  attacked  by 
polrce  who  f(}rcit>ly  entered  the  church  build- 
ing, removing  tfie  clergy  and  beating  tfie 
mourners.  Estimates  Indicate  that  a  minimum 
of  134  clergy  and  church  workers  fiave  been 
detained,  tortured,  deported,  and  restricted  in 
ttieir  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  South  African  Gov- 
emment openly  attacks  the  black  children  of 
tfiat  nation.  It  vainly  attempts  to  pursue  these 
evils  tjehind  a  curtain  of  silence.  Ckirrently.  all 
print  and  electi-onk:  media  coverage  inskle 


South  Africa  has  been  restiicted  by  the  gov- 
emment. Local  newspapers  and  reporters, 
and  particularly  foreign  C(xrespondents,  fiave 
been  censored,  questkined,  detained,  and  ex- 
pelled under  the  so-called  security  laws  that 
folk>wed  tfie  declaration  of  a  general  state  of 
emergency  last  June.  This  means  tfiat  tfie 
apartfieki  govemment  is  fully  able  to  continue 
its  daily  acts  of  brutality  and  torture,  unre- 
strained by  the  press  and  visual  media. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  tfie  Congress  asserted 
tx>th  a  proper  role  and  positive  leadership  in 
passing  Public  Law  99-440,  ttie  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  of  1986,  this  legislatk>n  must  k>e  viewed  as 
a  first  step  toward  challenging  tfie  unjust 
system  of  aparthekl,  that  remains  the  greatest 
blight  on  human  rights  in  tfie  worid  today.  I 
salute  tfie  chikjren  of  South  Africa,  wtio  came 
to  tell  us  tfieir  story  last  week,  and  I  ask  tfiat 
we  stand  behind  ttiem  with  our  actk>ns,  and 
not  merely  our  sympathies. 


PEFISONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  recently  received  a  6-week 
medk»l  leave  of  absence.  Although  I  have 
now  returned,  my  doctor  has  advised  me  tfiat 
I  should  not  work  more  than  a  normal  day's 
wort(  for  90  days. 

On  Monday,  June  29,  the  House  conducted 
business  until  10:30  p.m.  It  was  not  possible 
f(x  me  to  be  present  on  the  fkx>r  after  6:30 
p.m.  After  this  time,  the  House  debated  six 
amendments  and  had  rollcall  votes  on  four  of 
these  in  addition  to  a  vote  on  final  passage  of 
tfie  t)ill.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  as  folksws:  Lewis  amendment  "No"; 
Walker  amendment:  "No."  Carper  amendment 
to  reduce  funds  for  Architect  of  Capitol: 
"Yes";  Swindall  amendment:  "Yes";  final  pas- 
sage: "Yes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  opporhjnity  to 
explain  my  absence  yesterday  evening  and  to 
state  for  the  record  how  I  would  fiave  voted 
on  the  rollcall  votes  whk:h  I  missed. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  ANNUNZIO  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
bceter]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  DANNEMEYER  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


ESCALATING  INCIDENCE  OP  AR- 
RESTS AND  IMPRISONMENT  OP 
CHILDREN  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens!  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  first  time  ever,  a  few 
days  ago  last  week,  a  2-day  symposium 
was  held  on  Capitol  Hill  concerning 
the  escalating  incidence  of  arrests  and 
imprisonment  of  children  in  South 
Africa. 

The  symposium  was  sponsored  by 
the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law's  Southern  African 
project,  which  defends  South  African 
political  prisoners  and  monitors  the 
human  rights  situation  in  South 
Africa.  It  was  structured  like  a  con- 
gressional hearing  and  it  featured 
many  Congress  Members  who  served 
on  the  panel.  The  symposium  sought 
to  focus  national  attention  on  the 
crisis  in  South  Africa  with  respect  to 
children.  It  also  proposed  to  undertake 
some  concrete  measures  to  assist  the 
children  of  South  Africa. 

I  am  going  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
stance of  that  proposal  tonight,  be- 
cause the  details  are  very  important, 
the  horror  of  the  story  lies  in  the  de- 
tails. South  Africa  has  not  yet  com- 
pletely punctured  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and  prevented  us  from  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the  horror  taking  place 
within  its  borders.  We  still  do  have 
some  communication  with  South 
Africa  because  they  would  like  to  pre- 
tend, they  like  to  carry  on  the  pre- 
tense of  being  a  civilized  society.  They 
want  the  approval  of  the  free  world. 
For  that  reason,  they  do  maintain 
some  semblance  of  a  democratic  socie- 
ty. They  do  allow  some  portion  of  the 
press  to  roam  freely.  They  do  allow 
some  of  their  citizens  to  leave  the 
country,  so  there  is  some  information 
still  available.  While  that  information 
is  still  available,  before  death's  curtain 
is  drawn  and  we  can  no  longer  know 
what  is  taking  place  in  South  Africa,  I 
think  it  is  very  important  for  all  of  us 
in  the  civilized  world  to  take  a  close 
look  at  the  details. 

I  do  not  think  even  under  the  sav- 
agery of  Adolf  Hitler's  concentration 
camps  children  in  particular  were  sin- 
gled out.  I  do  not  think  an  attempt 
was  made  similar  to  the  attempt 
South  Africa  is  presently  making  to 
break  the  will  of  a  whole  generation. 
They  have  focused  particularly  on  the 
children  because  they  see  they  have  a 
problem  there,  and  they  want  not  only 
to  deal  with  individuals,  but  they  are 
attempting  to  make  examples  of  indi- 
viduals in  order  to  break  the  wiU,  the 
soul,  and  the  heart  of  the  youth  who 
will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Youths  have  been  a  special  target  of 
the  apartheid  regime,  ever  since  the 
1976  Soweto  student  uprising,  when 
high  school  students  and  elementary 
school  children  took  to  the  streets  to 
protest  the  government's  proposal  to 
force  black  youths  to  learn  Afrikaans, 
the  language  of  the  ruling  white  mi- 
nority.    Thousands     were     arrested. 


beaten.  Jailed  and  killed  at  that  time. 
Students  have  continued  to  protest  in- 
ferior education,  and  other  features  of 
apartheid,  in  nonviolent  but  massive 
demonstrations. 

The  South  African  Government  is 
not  only  arresting  demonstrators,  but 
frequently  conducts  general  mass  ar- 
rests of  youths  whether  they  were  ac- 
tually doing  anything  or  not.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Lawyers'  Committee,  more 
than  10,000  children  have  been  jailed 
without  charge  or  trial  under  the  so- 
called  state  of  emergency  declared  by 
the  South  African  Government  last 
June,  under  which  all  civil  liberties  are 
suspended.  Children  have  been 
snatched  from  the  streets,  their  class- 
rooms, and  their  homes  by  South  Afri- 
can troops. 

Panelists  and  spectators  at  the  2-day 
symposium  heard  testimony  about  the 
crisis  from  medical  doctors  such  as 
Jerry  Coovadia  of  the  United  Demo- 
cratic Front  of  South  Africa— an  anti- 
apartheid  coalition  group— from 
Audrey  Coleman  of  the  Detainees' 
Parents  Support  Committee,  a  South 
African  human  rights  monitoring 
group  which  assists  parents  who  are 
trying  to  find  their  arrested  children— 
the  police  are  under  no  obligation  to 
inform  parents  in  South  Africa  that 
their  children  have  been  picked  up— 
and  most  importantly,  from  several 
formerly  detained  youths  themselves, 
such  as  22-year-oId  Pule  Nape,  who 
was  arrested  twice  in  a  year's  time  for 
no  reason  and  placed  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  3  months  during  his 
second  arrest;  17-year-old  Patrick 
Makhoba,  who  was  arrested,  interro- 
gated and  beaten  by  police  when  he 
refused  to  name  antiapartheid  student 
organizations  or  individuals;  and  18- 
year-old  William  Tshabalala,  who  was 
detained  last  June  for  less  than  a  day; 
he  was  only  able  to  escape  a  longer  de- 
tention by  giving  a  false  name  and  ad- 
dress. 

The  South  African  nationals  who 
came  to  Capitol  Hill  last  week  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  symposium  risk  more 
detention  if  they  return  to  South 
Africa.  They  risk  torture  and  they  risk 
death  for  having  spoken  out  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  about  the  arrests  and 
beatings  of  children.  Many  of  the 
youths  will  have  to  go  underground 
when  they  return.  Some  already  live 
the  lives  of  fugitives,  sleeping  in  dif- 
ferent homes  in  the  black  townships 
to  avoid  arrest,  but  all  were  willing  to 
come  here  to  risk  their  lives  so  that 
this  story  could  be  told. 

Many  will  continue  to  suffer  psycho- 
logical effects  of  their  arrest,  impris- 
onment and  torture;  former  detainees 
and  psychologists  at  the  symposium 
talked  about  the  sleeplessness,  night- 
mares, depression,  loss  of  memory, 
concentration  and  appetite,  anxiety 
and  feelings  of  wanting  to  commit  sui- 
cide. 


The  exdetainees  experience  this 
whole  pattern.  Others,  of  course,  have 
lasting  physical  effects  from  the  beat- 
ings and  electric  shocks  that  were  ad- 
ministered to  various  parts  of  their 
bodies. 

The  Lawyers'  Committee's  Southern 
Africa  project,  which  has  defended 
South  African  political  prisoners  for 
20  years,  has  launched  a  campaign  to 
arouse  the  American  public  about 
what  is  going  on  in  South  Africa.  They 
have  launched  a  campaign  to  raise  our 
level  of  awareness.  The  cost  of  hiring 
one  of  these  lawyers,  for  example,  to 
just  get  an  application  to  get  a  child 
released  in  South  Africa,  the  cost  of 
that  whole  procedure  is  about  $700  per 
child,  so  their  contribution  is  very  im- 
portant. While  the  system  still  pre- 
tends to  have  some  semblance  of  law 
and  order,  this  process  is  important 
for  individual  children  and  parents, 
getting  them  released  from  the  hor- 
rors of  detention  of  South  African 
prisoners. 

There  are  other  U.S.  antiapartheid 
groups,  such  as  the  Washington  Office 
on  Africa,  TransAfrica,  the  American 
Committee  on  Africa,  and  the  Free 
South  Africa  Movement,  who  are  gen- 
erally campaigning  to  continue  their 
call  for  more  awareness  in  America 
about  the  horrors  that  our  govern- 
ment is  assisting  to  perpetuate.  They 
are  calling  on  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  cease  all  trade,  all  econom- 
ic, political  and  diplomatic  ties  with 
South  Africa,  to  break  relations.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  this  will  force  the 
regime  to  dismantle  apartheid  and  ne- 
gotiate with  the  African  National  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  to  discontinue  such 
police  state  tactics  as  arresting  and 
torturing  children. 

As  I  said  before,  no  other  modem 
regime  in  recent  memory  has  focused 
on  children  in  particular,  has  made  an 
all  out  attempt  to  break  the  backs  of 
the  next  generation,  to  break  the  spir- 
its of  the  next  generation,  as  this  par- 
ticular South  African  regime  has. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  from 
Shakespeare's  King  Lear:  "Fool  me 
not  to  bear  tamely,  touch  me  with 
noble  anger." 

I  think  every  American  who  hears  of 
the  atrocities  being  conmiitted  against 
children  in  South  Africa  should  think 
deeply  about  those  words.  South 
Africa  could  not  do  this  without  the 
assistance  of  our  Government.  Our 
Government  helps  South  Africa  to 
maintain  some  credibility  within  the 
civilized  world,  within  the  free  world. 

Let  me  go  on  with  the  details,  be- 
cause I  think  the  details  are  very  im- 
portant. Let  me  read  excerpts  from  a 
report  that  was  done  by  the  New 
York-based  Lawyers'  Committee  for 
Human  Rights.  This  report  has  l)een 
quoted  to  a  great  extent  in  a  UNICEF 
report,  which  was  called  "Children  on 
the  Front  Line." 
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The  UNICEF  report  goes  beyond  the 
borders  of  South  Africa  into  neighbor- 
ing Namibia  and  the  states  that  border 
on  South  Africa  to  talk  about  what  is 
being  done  to  children  as  a  result  of 
the  terrorist  war  that  South  Africa 
wages  against  its  neighbors  as  well  as 
within  its  borders. 

Let  me  just  return  to  South  Africa 
and  talk  about  three  young  boys  who 
were  in  the  town  of  Dobsonville.  Two 
of  them  were  aged  13,  and  one  was  11. 
They  were  arrested  on  November  8, 
1985,  when  police  came  to  break  up  a 
crowd  which  was  doing  nothing  more 
than  attending  a  night  vigil  for  a  15- 
year-old  boy  who  had  been  killed  by 
the  South  African  security  forces.  The 
police  came,  they  fired  tear  gas  into 
the  house,  and  into  the  tent  that  had 
been  erected  for  the  mourners.  The 
police  kicked  down  the  doors,  and  they 
began  assaulting  people  in  the  house. 
The  11-year-old  boy  was  picked  up  and 
he  was  flung  against  a  wall  by  a  police- 
man. Everyone  in  the  house  was 
forced  to  get  into  waiting  police  vans. 
According  to  the  boys,  the  security 
forces  formed  two  lines  between  which 
people  had  to  pass  in  order  to  reach 
the  vans.  As  they  passed  they  were  hit 
with  sjamboks  and  fists  and  they  were 
kicked.  At  the  police  station  they  were 
again  beaten  with  sjamboks  and  fists. 

A  sjambok  is  a  big  whip  which  is 
used  most  effectively  against  animals. 

The  11 -year-old  boy  sustained  three 
broken  teeth.  The  sjambok  also  left 
wounds  on  the  bodies  of  all  three  boys. 
One  had  a  badly  swollen  and  cut  lip. 
Another  was  left  with  swollen  and 
bruised  eyes.  All  three  of  these  young 
kids  were  held  for  3  days.  When  the 
police  finally  asked  them  how  old  they 
were,  they  released  them.  The  police 
later  denied  having  any  record  at  all 
of  their  detention.  They  wiped  it  com- 
pletely out  of  the  records. 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
which  is  entitled  "The  War  Against 
Children:  South  Africa's  Youngest 
Victims."  As  I  said  before,  it  is  put  out 
by  the  New  York-based  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee for  Human  Rights.  Part  of  that 
report  is  quoted  in  a  larger  UNICEF 
report.  The  report  provides  detailed 
and  chilling  evidence  of  State  violence, 
largely  perpetrated  by  the  police  and 
the  army,  against  South  Africa's  black 
children. 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  it  is  shown 
how  "the  experience  of  arrest,  indefi- 
nite detention  and  interrogation  is 
deeply  disturbing  to  any  detainee,  but 
it  can  be  acutely  traumatic  for  chil- 
dren. •  •  *  In  some  cases  the  psycho- 
logical damage  is  severe.  Johnny  Ma- 
shiane,  aged  15,  has  spent  a  month  in 
a  psychiatric  hospital  since  he  was  re- 
leased from  detention.  Although  his 
friends  and  family  say  that  he  was  a 
normal  child  before  his  arrest,  he  is 
now  unable  to  speak  coherently  and 
seems  confused  and  vacant  •  •  •"— ab- 


sentminded,  as  if  he  were  an  old  man. 
"No  one  really  knows  what  happened 
to  him  in  the  police  cells."  He  cannot 
even  relate  it.  However,  a  friend  who 
was  with  him  some  of  the  time  during 
that  period  of  detention  describes 
their  being  interrogated  and  beaten.  I 
quote  from  that  friend.  I  quote  from 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  who  met 
Johimy. 

"Johnny,"  writes  Archbishop  Tutu, 
in  the  forward  to  the  report  of  the 
Lawyers  Committee,  "is  real.  He  used 
to  be  a  lively  youngster,  full  of  life  and 
fun  until  he  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
the  security  system  of  the  apartheid 
regime.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  the 
police  did  to  Johnny.  Perhaps  it  does 
not  matter  any  longer.  What  is  certain 
is  that  he  went  in  a  lively,  healthy  and 
normal  youngster  and  he  came  out  a 
walking  human  vegetable  *  *  *"  at  15 
years  old.  "The  police  did  something 
to  him.  It  is  quite  important  for  the 
world  to  know  Johnny  is  no  figment  of 
a  feverish  imagination.  I  saw  him,  with 
my  own  eyes,"  says  Bishop  Desmond 
Tutu.  "I  saw  him,  with  my  own  eyes  in 
Khotso  House,  Johannesburg." 

Since  the  time  that  report  was 
issued,  another  and  even  more  compre- 
hensive state  of  emergency  was  de- 
clared in  South  Africa  in  June  1986, 
and  the  war  against  children  in  that 
country  has  intensified.  Although  sta- 
tistics are  hard  to  come  by,  one  careful 
estimate  is  that  a  minimimi  of  3,000 
children  under  the  age  of  16  were  de- 
tained during  the  first  8  or  9  weeks  of 
this  latest  South  African  emergency. 
These  figures  were  disputed  by  a 
judge,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
be  lower,  although  later  reports  sug- 
gests that  they  may  be  an  underesti- 
mate. But  there  have  been  enough  ar- 
rested. There  have  also  been  disturb- 
ing reports  of  children  being  sent  to 
isolated  rural  camps  for  education  and 
training— I  quote,  "education  and 
training."  But  few  details  have  yet 
emerged  as  to  what  they  do  in  these 
camps.  Meanwhile,  from  those  who 
have  been  detained,  the  allegations  of 
torture,  stories  of  torture  continue  to 
come. 

In  the  middle  of  August  1986  a 
young  12-year-old  boy  was  released 
from  detention— his  fourth  detention 
during  the  course  of  1  year.  Speaking 
through  an  interpreter,  he  told  a  re- 
porter of  a  South  African  newspaper, 
which  published  the  allegations,  that 
"he  had  received  electric  shock  treat- 
ment to  his  hand,  his  foot,  and  his 
genitals  while  a  sack  had  been  placed 
over  his  head." 

Archbishop  Tutu  has  referred  to  the 
veritable  minefield  which  journalists 
have  to  negotiate  in  South  Africa 
when  they  report  on  any  of  these  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  police,  the  prisons, 
and  the  Defence  Force.  Consequently 
when  anything  has  appeared  in  the 
press  and  has  not  been  challenged  by 
the  authorities,  you  can  be  sure  that  it 


is  the  truth,  it  is  authentic  it  has  sub- 
stance. 

Before  I  move  to  a  second  part  of  my 
statement  this  evening,  which  is  the 
reading  of  a  statement  by  Rev.  Leon 
Sullivan  about  the  necessity  to  take 
another  step  in  order  to  force  South 
Africa  to  end  its  savagery  and  negoti- 
ate a  peaceful  solution  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  South  African  majority  in  the 
government  of  that  country.  I  want  to 
pause  and  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Chicago,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hayes]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Owens]  for  taking  the  time  to  take 
out  this  special  order  and  deal  with 
what  is  worldwide  injustice  against  the 
black  majority  in  South  Africa. 

I  too  was  in  attendance  at  the  semi- 
nar which  was  held  last  week  dealing 
with  the  injustices  perpetrated  by  the 
South  African  Government  against 
children,  and  I  realize  that  neither  of 
us  can  do  justice  to  the  subject  in  the 
1  hour  which  we  have  taken  out  here, 
but  it  is  my  hope  that  in  talking  about 
it  we  will  arouse  at  least  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world,  particularly  this  legislative 
body,  and  maybe  prick  the  interest 
and  concern  of  some  of  their  constitu- 
encies in  trying  to  get  our  people  who 
are  our  leaders  to  understand  that 
there  is  no  middle  ground  in  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Africa— there  is  a  right 
and  a  wrong. 

It  is  wrong  to  continue  to  permit  a 
situation  which  we  could  change  just 
by  some  concerted  and  forceful  action 
that  is  being  perpetrated  against  the 
24  million  who  are  the  majority,  have 
them  continue  to  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  and  participate  in  the  selection 
of  their  own  leaders  and  continue  to 
be  led  and  controlled  by  the  white  mi- 
nority. 

I  had  a  chance  to  visit  South  Africa 
as  part  of  a  delegation  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray],  and  see  firsthand  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  people  have 
to  live,  see  the  hunger,  the  segrega- 
tion, see  the  enforced  curfew  where 
people  have  to  leave  out  of  Johannes- 
burg by  7  p.m.  and  go  to  the  habitat  in 
which  some  of  them  live  in  Soweto  or 
the  surrounding  communities. 

All  this  is  going  on  while  we  contin- 
ue to  use  what  amounts  to  a  Band-aid 
approach  to  solve  what  is  a  real  can- 
cerous situation.  People  are  murdered, 
killed,  by  law-enforcement  authorities. 

D  2050 

We  tend  to  turn  our  heads  to  this 
kind  of  situation.  I  sat  here  on  the 
same  day  of  the  seminar  and  heard 
and  listened  to  my  colleagues  take  out 
a  special  order  expressing  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blacks  in  South 
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Africa.  Their  concern  was  much  differ- 
ent than  mine  though. 

They  were  saying  to  continue  to 
push  or  press  for  sanctions  was  going 
to  hurt  the  people  whom  we  are  trying 
to  help,  and  we  were  told  as  part  of 
that  delegation  who  went  over  there 
by  some  of  the  people  with  whom  we 
met  not  to  worry  about  their  being 
hurt  by  sanctions,  there  is  no  way 
they  could  be  hurt  any  more  than 
they  are  now.  Just  help  us  to  alleviate 
and  change  this  situation  as  it  exists 
today.  Do  not  worry  about  our  losing 
our  Jobs.  Sure,  we  have  to  live  and 
have  to  work. 

We  are  not  even  given  or  are  work- 
ing in  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  we  are  en- 
titled to,  nor  are  we  paid  the  wages 
that  we  are  entitled  to.  We  are  exploit- 
ed much  more  than  the  white  workers 
who  work  for  the  same  companies,  and 
yet  some  of  these  companies  are  enti- 
ties with  whom  we  do  business  here  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  Just  want  to  say  in  closing  we  have 
got  to  put  up  or  shut  up  on  this  situa- 
tion. Some  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  they  are  concerned  for  the  spread 
of  communism  on  the  continent  of 
Africa,  particularly  in  the  southern 
part.  One  of  the  best  breeding  grounds 
for  the  spread  of  communism  is  pover- 
ty, and  we  seem  to  wind  up  on  the 
wrong  side  when  it  comes  to  helping 
people  who  really  are  being  hurt. 

I  have  been  taught  from  a  boy  on  up 
that  a  drowning  person  will  grab  at 
most  any  straw.  If  we  are  not  doing 
what  we  can  do  to  help  the  childreh  of 
South  Africa  to  get  an  education,  to 
get  a  decent  Job  and  be  able  to  guide 
their  destiny,  then  we  do  run  the  risk 
of  their  seeking  out  some  other  means, 
some  other  countries  or  some  other 
system  that  might  give  them  that 
help. 

If  we  are  truly  concerned,  let  us  do 
something  about  helping  those  people, 
helping  to  do  just  what  is  right.  That 
is  all  we  are  saying,  just  what  is  right. 
Help  democracy  as  we  say  it  should 
exist  in  Central  America,  particularly 
in  Nicaragua  as  we  ud  the  Contras. 
and  certainly  I  am  against  the  kind  of 
aid  that  we  are  spending  down  there, 
throwing  out  our  tax  dollars,  but  at 
least  we  could  have  an  evenhanded  ap- 
proach. 

I  have  heard  the  President  of  the 
United  States  talk  quite  openly  about 
supporting  freedom  fighters.  There  is 
no  greater  mass  of  freedom  fighters  in 
this  world  than  those  who  are  fighting 
to  relieve  themselves  from  control  by 
apartheid  as  it  exists  today  in  South 
Africa. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me  and  giving  me  the  time  to  say  a 
few  words. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hates].  We  both  sat 
through  that  horrible,  horrifying  pres- 
entation, and  I  think  the  best  summa- 


ry for  what  we  would  propose  now  has 
been  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Hayes]  when  he  says  it  is 
time  for  the  United  States  to  put  up  or 
shut  up.  If  we  are  going  to  remain 
leaders  of  the  free  world,  we  can  no 
longer  turn  our  heads  away  from  the 
horrors  that  are  taking  place  in  South 
Africa.  We  no  longer  can  pick  and 
choose  our  human  rights,  what  we 
want  to  expose  as  denials  of  human 
rights.  Human  rights  is  no  longer  the 
question  in  South  Africa.  A  kind  of 
savagery  and  a  kind  of  uncivilized  or- 
ganized cold-blooded  regime  of  terror 
and  murder  is  in  charge  in  Sough 
Africa,  and  there  is  no  other  way  to 
describe  it.  You  can  only  compare  it 
with  Hitler's  Third  Reich.  It  is  the 
only  apt  comparison  that  can  be  made. 
The  only  difference  is  that  we  fought 
the  Third  Reich,  we  fought  fascism, 
we  made  appropriately  a  holy  crusade 
of  World  War  II. 

Now  we  sit  solidly  by  and  we  camou- 
flage our  involvement  in  South  Africa 
with  statements  like  constructive  en- 
gagement. We  are  going  to  construc- 
tively engage  a  murderous  regime  mas- 
sacring a  large  part  of  its  population. 
We  will  constructively  engage  in  diplo- 
macy with  a  regime  that  singles  out  its 
children.  We  are  going  to  constructive- 
ly engage  with  a  regime  that  has  de- 
termined that  it  will  pursue  a  policy  of 
obliteration. 

What  best  describes  what  is  being 
done  is  an  effort  at  obliteration.  They 
are  going  to  try  to  wipe  out  the  con- 
sciousness, wipe  out  the  fighting  spirit, 
any  yearning  for  freedom  for  a  whole 
generation.  That  is  what  they  are  at- 
tempting, an  obliteration  of  a  genera- 
tion. 

I  want  to  read  if  I  have  the  time  the 
entire  speech  made  by  Rev.  Leon  Sulli- 
van on  June  3.  1987. 1  am  reading  Leon 
Sullivan's  speech  as  Reverend  Sulli- 
van, in  case  we  have  forgotten,  has 
been  a  champion  of  moderation  in  our 
approach  to  South  Africa. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Ronald  Reagan,  has  quoted  Reverend 
Sullivan.  Our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  repeatedly  re- 
ferred in  the  past  to  Reverend  Sulli- 
van as  we  have  debated  bills  on  this 
floor  calling  for  greater  sanctions 
against  South  Africa,  and  Reverend 
Sullivan's  name  has  been  used  over 
and  over  again  as  a  moderate  ap- 
proach where  he  said  no,  don't  pull 
out,  don't  have  the  United  States  es- 
tablish harsh  sanctions,  don't  with- 
draw from  South  Africa,  keep  the  in- 
dustry there.  There  are  certain  princi- 
ples that  we  should  ask  South  African 
industry  to  follow.  American  compa- 
nies in  South  Africa  were  asked  to 
adopt  the  Sullivan  principles,  and 
many  of  them  did  adopt  the  Sullivan 
principles.  Certainly  General  Motors 
companies  in  South  Africa  did.  be- 
cause Reverend  Sullivan  sits  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  General  Motors, 


and  Reverend  Sullivan  is  respected, 
and  he  is  a  pastor  at  Zion  Baptist 
Church,  and  he  founded  the  oper- 
ations and  is  respected,  and  he  oi>ened 
up  opportunities  and  industrial  cen- 
ters all  over  the  coimtry  as  ways  to 
have  people  in  poor  neighborhoods 
learn  how  to  master  certain  trades  and 
skills  in  order  to  get  Jobs.  No  one  is 
more  respected  in  this  area  than  Rev- 
erend Sullivan,  no  one  has  been  more 
moderate  than  Reverend  Sullivan,  and 
yet  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  at  this  point 
in  history  to  make  this  statement.  And 
I  am  going  to  read  the  statement  in  its 
entirety. 

Quoting  Reverend  Sullivan: 

I  have  assessed,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
the  situation  as  It  now  exists  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa,  and  I  have  reached  the 
decision  the  time  has  come  for  American 
companies,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  take  a  definitive  stand  against  the 
evils  of  apartheid. 

Therefore,  today.  I  am  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  comptmles 
from  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  and  for 
a  total  United  States  embargo  against  that 
country,  until  statutory  apartheid  is  ended, 
and  Blacks  have  a  clear  commitment  for 
equal  political  rights,  and  I  am  calling  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  end 
diplomatic  relations  with  South  Africa  until 
the  atrocities  against  Black  people  end.  and 
apartheid  is  dismantled. 

As  of  May.  1985.  I  stated  if  in  twenty-four 
months  statutory  apartheid  was  not  ended, 
and  there  was  not  a  clear  commitment  of 
the  vote  for  Blacks,  equal  to  whites.  I  would 
call  on  the  companies  to  leave  South  Africa, 
and  call  for  an  American  embargo.  The  con- 
ditions have  not  been  remotely  met.  There- 
fore, after  careful,  painstaking,  and  prayer- 
ful consideration,  I  am  making  this  state- 
ment. 

This  action  comes  after  years  of  effort 
with  the  Sullivan  Principles  to  help,  along 
with  other  thrusts,  to  bring  about  funda- 
mental change  in  that  country;  and  I  want 
It  clearly  known,  I  am  proud  of  the  work  of 
the  Sullivan  Principles,  and  proud  of  the  ef- 
forts of  those  companies  who  have  followed 
them.  The  Sullivan  Principles,  initiated 
March  1,  1977.  ten  years  ago,  have  been  a 
tremendous  force  for  change  in  South 
Africa. 

When  the  Sullivan  Principles  were  Intro- 
duced ten  years  ago,  a  Black  man  did  not 
even  have  the  legal  status  as  a  worker  in 
South  Africa.  The  Principles  broke  new 
ground  for  Blaclcs  rights  in  South  Africa 
that  had  not  existed  for  300  years.  They 
have  caused  a  revolution  In  industrial  race 
relations  for  Blacks  workers  in  that  country. 

These  eq  al  rights  standards,  followed  by 
many  American  companies,  have  lead  the 
way  in  promoting  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
fair  employment  practices,  recognition  of  in- 
dependent free  Black  trade  unions,  exten- 
sive educational  training  programs,  the  pro- 
motion of  Blacks  to  management  and  super- 
visory jobs,  the  initiation  of  hundreds  of 
Black  owned  businesses,  the  building  of 
schools  and  health  facilities,  and  the  Im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  life  In  many 
other  ways  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Blacks,  far,  far  beyond  the  small  number 
employed  by  American  companies. 

The  Sullivan  Principles  have  been  a  cata- 
lyst for  change  throughout  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Also,  in  recent  years,  as  the 


Principles  have  evolved,  some  United  States 
companies  have  beg\m  to  challenge  the 
apartheid  system  Itself,  and  have  begun  to 
practice  "corporate  civil  disobedience" 
against  apartheid  practices,  regulations  and 
laws. 

Many  United  States  companies  engaging 
in  this  effort  have  left  a  notable  record  in 
corporate  social  responsibility  in  South 
Africa.  Whatever  happens  In  the  future,  the 
work  of  many  of  the  companies  to  change 
conditions  for  Blacks  has  been  outstanding. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  and  other  efforts,  the 
main  pillars  of  apartheid  still  remain,  and 
Blacks  are  still  denied  simple  basic  human 
rights  In  their  own  country,  and  are  still  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  vote. 

In  spite  of  appeals,  and  protests,  and  cries 
for  change  and  Justice  within  South  Africa, 
repression  grows,  thousands  are  jailed  with- 
out trial,  including  little  children:  people 
are  brutalized,  beaten,  and  killed,  descent  Is 
ruthlessly  suppressed,  and  the  press  is  muz- 
zled. Intransigence  to  fundamental  change 
continues,  and,  today,  the  government 
pushes  back  even  minimal  progress  and 
reform.  South  Africa  has  become  a  nation 
of  oppression  and  a  police  state:  and  the 
continuation  of  apartheid  and  its  Inhuman- 
ities against  Blacks  goes  on.  There  is  no 
greater  moral  issue  in  the  world  today  than 
apartheid! 

Somewhere,  somehow,  it  must  be  said,  as 
loudly  and  as  clearly,  and  as  firmly  as  possi- 
ble, that  what  is  happening  In  South  Africa 
to  Black  people  Is  immoral,  and  it  is  wrong, 
and  It  must  be  brought  to  an  end.  Not  ten 
years  from  now.  or  five  years  from  now,  or 
three  years  from  now,  but  now. 

The  winds  of  change  have  reached  South 
Africa,  and  the  winds  will  not  be  subdued 
until  the  people  have  no  less  than  their  full 
economic,  social,  and  political  freedom.  And 
violently,  or  non-vlolently.  Black  people  In 
South  Africa  are  going  to  have  It.  And  noth- 
ing can,  or  will,  end  the  rising  surge  of  the 
people's  aspirations  for  their  freedom  and 
for  Justice  in  South  Africa,  but  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  apartheid  system  Itself,  which  is 
the  root  cause  or  the  nation's  problems. 

South  Africa  1^  at  the  crossroads.  Either 
South  Africa  can  go  the  direction  of  a  uni- 
tary free  South  Africa,  or  the  direction  of  a 
chaotic  revolution,  with  the  killing  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  the  destruction  of  a  country, 
and  the  devastation  of  the  entire  Southern 
region  of  Africa:  leading  to  the  possibility  of 
the  confrontation  of  the  world's  great  nu- 
clear powers  at  that  strategic  point  of  the 
world,  as  a  race  war  would  certainly  become 
an  Idealogical  war.  And  should  the  United 
States  become  involved  in  such  a  war,  as 
most  assuredly  we  would,  one  way  or  the 
other:  race  riots  would  break  out  In  every 
major  city  in  the  country,  far  worse  than 
anything  ever  seen  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica. 

It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  peace  in  South 
Africa,  and  peace  In  the  world,  and  peace  in 
America,  that  apartheid  must  be  ended.  The 
evils  of  apartheid  are  broader  than  South 
Africa.  Apartheid  is  against  the  will  of  God, 
and  the  humanity  of  man,  and  like  Nazism 
and  Fascism,  it  must  be  stopped.  America 
and  the  world  must  draw  a  line,  and  speak 
out,  and  act  against  it.  If  the  world  had 
stopped  Hitler  in  time,  we  might  not  have 
had  Worid  War  II. 

It  is  clear  the  South  African  govenunent 
does  not  intend  to  end  apartheid  on  its  own. 
Since  the  recent  elections,  the  government 
has  become  more  defiant  to  further  change. 
Therefore,  something  must  be  done  now  to 
dramatize   the   issue   before   America   and 


before  the  world.  Every  moral,  and  econom- 
ic, and  political  force  must  be  brought  to 
bear  to  help  influence  the  South  African 
government  to  move  towards  dismantling 
the  apartheid  system,  while  there  Is  stiU 
time. 

In  this  regard,  America,  as  Leader  of  the 
free  world,  should  take  the  lead,  including 
our  companies  and  our  government,  hoping 
others  in  the  world  will  follow. 

Therefore,  today,  as  the  strongest  possible 
American  non-violent  protest  against  the 
continuing  existence  of  apartheid,  and  with 
the  maximum  non-violent  use  of  moral,  cor- 
porate, and  governmental  force  against  that 
inhumane  system:  I  call  on  all  American 
companies  to  withdraw  from  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  until  statutory  apartheid 
has  been  abolished,  and  there  is  a  clear  com- 
mitment of  the  vote  for  Blacks,  in  accord- 
ance with  agreements  reached  with  authen- 
tic and  representative  Black  South  African 
Leaders. 

Also.  I  call  on  the  United  States  to  enact, 
with  urgency,  a  total  United  States  econom- 
ic embargo  against  South  Africa,  all  exports 
and  imports,  Including  gold  and  diamonds, 
and  to  seek  South  African  sourced  vitally 
needed  materials  elsewhere,  or  to  seek  alter- 
natives: or  to  stockpile,  or  to  recycle,  or  to 
do  without. 

I  further  call  on  the  Congress  to  consider 
stringent  penalties  against  United  States 
trading  partners  who  assume  markets  left 
by  departing  United  States  companies,  and 
who  continue  to  do  business  in  South 
Africa,  such  as  the  Japanese. 

I,  also,  call  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  break  all  Diplomatic  Relations 
with  South  Africa,  until  atrocities  against 
Black  people  end,  and  apartheid  is  disman- 
tled. 

Should,  at  any  time,  the  South  African 
government  abolish  statutory  apartheid, 
and  commit  itself  to  equal  voting  rights  for 
Blacks,  in  accordance  with  agreements 
reached  with  authentic  and  representative 
Black  South  African  Leaders,  restrictions 
against  American  companies  operating  in 
South  Africa  should  be  lifted,  and  American 
companies  should  be  free  to  return  to  the 
country,  along  with  unlimited  United  States 
Investments  in  a  unitary  PYee  South  Africa. 

This  Call  for  Withdrawal  excludes  Philan- 
thropic and  Educational  initiatives,  and  the 
Media. 

This  is  my  message  to  the  companies  of 
America,  the  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Government 
of  South  Africa. 
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This  is  a  statement,  I  repeat,  that 
was  read  by  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan  on 
June  3,  1987.  Reverend  Sullivan  was 
noted  for  his  moderation.  Reverend 
Sullivan  was  noted  for  his  attempt  to 
work  out  a  compromise.  Reverend  Sul- 
livan was  noted  for  his  practical  in- 
volvement in  an  effort  to  make  con- 
structive engagement  work.  Now  Rev- 
erend Sullivan  has  made  it  clear  that 
that  is  no  longer  possible. 

We  have  taken  a  turn  down  a  road 
that  goes  only  to  chaos,  revolution, 
and  the  disgrace  of  America  if  we  con- 
tinue to  persist  in  our  constructive  en- 
gagement diplomacy,  our  support  for 
the  South  African  Government. 

Constructive  engagement  means 
support  for  a  murderous,  fascistic 
regime.       Constructive      engagement 


means  support  for  an  uncivilized  and 
savage  cold-blooded  well-organized 
brutal  destruction  of  a  people.  Con- 
structive engagement  means  help  in 
an  effort  to  obliterate  a  total  genera- 
tion, to  wipe  out  a  total  generation  by 
focusing  on  the  children. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  end  my  statement 
with  a  quote,  again  from  Shake- 
speare's King  Lear.  "Fool  me  not  so 
much  to  bear  it  tamely,  touch  me  with 
noble  anger." 

It  is  time  all  Americans  were 
touched  with  "noble  anger,"  it  is  time 
the  Members  of  Congress  return  to 
the  issue  of  South  Africa  and  review, 
reexamine  what  we  have  already  done. 
We  have  passed  sanction  bills,  very 
strong  sanction  bills  and  we  have  seen 
those  bills  watered  down  in  the 
Senate,  the  other  body.  We  have 
passed  bills  and  we  have  seen  the 
President  begin  to  take  some  meager 
efforts,  to  end  the  effort  for  stronger 
measures.  It  is  now  time  to  return  to 
the  issue.  The  issue  now  is  do  we  stand 
by  and  allow  24  million  people  to  be 
obliterated  while  the  whole  world 
watches?  We  did  not  know  what  was 
happening  in  the  concentration 
camps,  we  say.  under  Hitler.  It  was  all 
secret.  Even  the  German  people  said 
they  did  not  know.  So  how  could  the 
rest  of  the  world  know? 

Well,  the  rest  of  the  world  clearly 
knows  what  is  happening  in  South 
Africa.  Yet  they  are  not  indignant. 
Nobody  has  noble  anger.  It  is  up  to 
Congress  to  take  some  leadership  on 
this  issue. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  their  previous  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  was  part  of  the 
symposium  that  day  and  sat  in  great 
shock  and  horror  at  the  stories  that 
were  told,  one  after  another,  all  after- 
noon long,  from  individuals,  young 
people,  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  who,  as  you  previously  noted, 
risked  their  lives  and  safety  coming 
before  the  Congress  and  Members  and 
indeed  the  symposium  to  give  the  tes- 
timony that  they  gave. 

They  reminded  us  that  last  year, 
until  this  year,  10.000  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  18  have  been 
arrested  or  imprisoned  without 
charge.  While  in  prison  they  have 
been  beaten  and  kicked  by  guards,  at- 
tacked with  rifle  butts,  given  electric 
shocks,  nearly  strangled  and.  In  some 
instances,  suffocated.  They  have  also 
been  subject  to  numerous  forms  of 
psychological  abuse. 

They  reminded  us  that  every  12  min- 
utes, every  12  minutes  another  person 
is  detained  in  apartheid  South  Africa, 
and  that  the  government  there  is  de- 
taining men.  women,  children,  trade 
unionists,  religious  leaders  and  young 
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activists  simply  for  the  crime  of  de- 
manding rights  in  the  land  of  their 
birth. 

At  least  30,000  people  have  been  de- 
tained alone  in  the  last  year. 

So  as  we  sit  and  talk  and  argue  and 
talk  and  debate  more  about  the  issue 
of  freedom  in  that  country,  I  am 
heartened  that  the  gentleman  has 
chosen  to  take  a  special  order  on  this 
day  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  problem  again  and 
again  to  all  of  those  who  are  part  of 
the  American  public  who  watch  our 
actions,  as  they  do  now,  and  to  remind 
them  how  desperately  we  need  their 
help  in  this  battle. 

I,  like  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  lis- 
tened with  great  astonishment  at  this 
President  and  his  remarks  deploring 
the  sort  of  abuses  of  human  rights 
that  occur  throughout  the  world  and  I 
wonder  aloud  and  sometimes  quietly 
alone  why  that  is  not  the  case  when  it 
relates  to  the  atrocities  taking  place  in 
the  union  of  South  Africa. 

I  had  the  opportunity  at  the  sympo- 
sium to  call  the  attention  of  the  group 
to  the  words  of  a  great  American. 
Those  words  belong  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  they  were  delivered  in  1849  in 
EdwardsvUle,  IL.  Lincoln  said  then. 

When  you  have  succeeded  in  dehumaniz- 
ing the  negro,  when  you  have  put  him  down 
and  made  it  for  him  to  be  as  the  beast  of 
the  field,  when  you  have  extinguished  his 
life  in  this  world  and  placed  him  where  the 
ray  of  hope  is  blown  out  as  in  the  darkness 
of  the  damned,  are  you  quite  sure  that  the 
demon  you  have  roused  will  not  turn  and 
ruin  you?  What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of 
our  freedom  and  our  independence?  It  is  not 
our  ground  embattlements,  it  is  not  our  bris- 
tling sea  coast,  our  Army  or  our  Navy. 
Those  are  not  reliance  against  tyranny.  All 
those  may  be  turned  against  us  without 
ha'/lng  made  us  weaker  for  the  struggle. 
Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which 
God  has  planted  deep  within  us.  Ours  is  the 
spirit  that  cries  liberty  in  the  heritage  of  all 
man  in  all  lands  everywhere.  Destroy  this 
and  you  have  lost  the  creative  genius  of 
your  own  existence  and  thus  have  become 
the  fit  subjects  for  the  first  cimning  tyrant 
who  rises  among  you. 

Those  words  went  unheeded. 

EHeven  years  later  this  Nation  was 
embroiled  in  a  Civil  War.  It  pitted 
North  against  South,  black  against 
white,  old  against  young,  brother 
against  brother. 

We  learned  from  that  a  very  real 
and  lifelong  piece  of  history  and  a 
very  real  and  lifelong  lesson.  That 
lesson  is  that  you  cannot  continue  to 
suppress  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
expect  for  them  not  to  repond  accord- 
ingly. 

So  I  say  in  this  instance  as  it  relates 
to  the  union  of  South  Africa,  a  union 
that  has  been  condemned  by  almost 
all  of  the  world's  community,  that 
these  sort  of  atrocities  cannot  go  on 
unnoticed  and  they  will  not  go  on 
without  any  sort  of  response. 

It  is  amazing,  again,  that  we  can  talk 
about  what  we  must  do  for  freedom 


fighters  in  Afghanistan,  what  we  must 
do  for  freedom  fighters  in  Poland  and 
yet  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  our  attention  to 
those  freedom  fighters  which  are  the 
very  best  freedom  fighters  in  the 
union  of  South  Africa. 

Twenty-two  million  indigenous 
South  Africans  who  only  want,  who 
only  want  the  right  to  live  with  re- 
spect in  their  own  nation.  They  only 
want  one  person,  one  vote;  they  only 
want  a  sense  of  decency  in  their  lives. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  too  much  to  ask. 

And  when  you  do  as  they  do  in  that 
nation,  to  the  young  people  the  things 
that  are  taking  place,  to  children,  to 
children,  I  think  it  is  something  that 
the  world  will  never  ever  be  able  to 
forgive  or  forget. 

I  would  hope  that  the  American 
people  who  hear  our  words,  who  un- 
derstand the  intensity  of  our  feeling 
on  this  issue  will  join  with  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  want  to 
move  in  a  decisive  and  meaningful 
way,  will  join  with  those  individuals  in 
their  own  communities,  in  their  own 
churches,  in  their  own  families  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  pressure  on  so  that 
we  might  in  fact  help  to  free  a  nation, 
and  in  doing  so  free  ourselves. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for  call- 
ing for  this  special  order  and  I  yield 
back. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  call  attention  to  the  desperate  plight  of  the 
peoples  of  southern  Afnca  and  the  need  to 
ensure  fairness  in  our  foreign  aid  program. 
Just  as  South  Africa  is  waging  a  war  against 
its  black  majority,  so  it  is  waging  a  war  against 
the  countries  throughout  the  region  of  south- 
em  Africa. 

The  peoples  of  southern  Africa  have  t)een 
the  victims  of  what  South  Africa  calls  its  total 
strategy  to  maintain  the  vicious  apartheid 
system  at  all  costs.  This  total  strategy  has 
meant  death  and  destruction  throughout 
southern  Africa: 

South  Africa  has  invaded  seven  countries- 
Angola,  Mozambique,  Lesotho,  Botswana, 
Swaziland,  Zimbabwe,  and  Zambia — in  the 
past  5  years. 

South  Africa  has  been  implicated  in  at- 
tempts to  assassinate  two  prime  ministers — 
LesotfK)  and  Zimt>abwe — and  is  implicated  in 
the  death  of  a  third — Mozambique. 

South  Africa  backs  guerrilla  movements — 
Unita  arxl  Rerwmo — that  have  brought  chaos 
to  two  countries— Angola  and  Mozambique. 

South  Africa's  actkins  have  precipitated  a 
military  coup  in  Lesotho— the  first  coup  to 
take  place  in  soutt)em  Africa. 

ArKJ  hundreds  of  ttKXJsands  of  people  have 
died — many  of  them  victims  of  starvation  be- 
cause famine  has  tiecome  a  weap>on  in  South 
Afrrca's  war. 

Estimates  are  tfiat  South  Africa's  destabili- 
zation  and  aggression  have  cost  neighboring 
countries  more  than  $10  billion  during  the  past 
5  years  prirx^ipally  in  direct  war  damage,  extra 
defense  expenses,  highier  transport  and 
energy  costs,  reduced  production,  ar«d  lost 


economic  growth.  Angola  and  Mozambique 
atone  are  estimated  to  have  sustained  at  least 
S1.6  t>illk>n  direct  destruction  of  roads  and 
bridges,  of  houses  and  schools,  of  fiospttals 
and  churches.  And  it  would  certainly  be  im- 
possible to  place  a  monetary  value  on  the  in- 
nocent lives  lost. 

In  light  of  this  desperate  situatton.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  the  United  States  respond  quick- 
ly, generously,  and — at>ove  all — fairly. 

In  the  fiscal  year  foreign  aki  bill,  the  Africa 
Sutx:ommittee  has  tried  to  rrteet  the  urgent 
need  for  U.S.  foreign  assistance — not  just  for 
southern  Africa— t)ut,  indeed,  for  all  of  sut>- 
Subharan  Africa.  However,  that  work  is  rraw 
threatened  by  significant  cuts  in  overall  spend- 
ing for  our  foreign  assistance  programs  to 
meet  budget  targets.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  is  now  conskiering  an  across-the- 
lx>ard  reduction  In  the  earmarked  funds.  If 
their  proposal  is  adopted,  all  earmarked  funds 
would  be  decreased  by  5  percent. 

In  this  context,  the  question  of  fairness  is  of 
paramount  importance.  There  is  talk  of  ex- 
empting the  earmarked  funds  of  two  coun- 
tries— Israel  and  Egypt— from  Vne  cuts.  These 
countries  are  already  the  two  largest  recipi- 
ents of  U.S.  foreign  aid:  and  if  they  are  ex- 
empted, the  consequences  for  all  of  sub-Sa- 
haran  Africa — and  for  the  vk:tims  of  South  Af- 
rican aggression  in  particular— would  tie  stag- 
gering. No  cut  for  Israel  and  Egypt  would 
mean  at  least  a  1 5-percent  cut  for  Africa. 

Clearly,  this  would  be  unfair.  No  nation 
should  be  exempted  from  cuts  necessary  to 
achieve  budget  targets.  We  cannot  continue 
to  discriminate  against  suthSaharan  Africa 
wt>en  so  many  people  are  in  such  dire  need.  I 
call  on  my  colleagues  to  simply  be  fair. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  at  the 
symposium  on  Children  in  Detention  held  on 
Capitol  Hill,  we  here  in  the  United  States  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  firsthand  accounts  of 
children  who  are  Imprisoned  in  South  Africa 
and  the  abuses  they  suffer  at  the  hands  of  se- 
curity forces  there.  These  accounts  came 
from  children  wtio  were  once  detained  in 
South  African  jails  by  security  forces.  We 
heard  at)out  how  children  under  the  age  of  18 
were  atxlucted  without  having  committed 
criminal  acts  and  how  some  are  forced  to 
confess  to  false  charges.  We  heard  how 
some  of  these  children  are  driven  down  local 
streets  and  are  forced  to  identify  their  friends 
or  anyone  they  know  who  might  be  involved  in 
antiapartheid  activities.  And  they  are  threat- 
ened with  t>eatings  or  Imprisonment  If  they 
refuse  to  cooperate.  We  heard  about  children 
in  solitary  confinement,  food  and  sleep  depri- 
vation. We  heard  atx)ut  children  t>eirtg 
choked,  beaten  with  fists,  pipes,  rifle  butts, 
children  tieing  handcuffed  and  their  heads 
banged  against  walls,  and  children  t)eing 
kicked  in  the  stomach  over  and  over  and 
over.  We  heard  about  young  girls  and  lx}ys 
t)eing  given  electric  shocks  on  their  genitals. 
We  also  heard  about  the  sexual  abuse  of 
some  young  girls  by  prison  guards.  Many  have 
died  in  detention,  and  to  add  to  the  madness, 
newborn  babies  have  t>een  detained  with  their 
mothers  for  as  long  as  8  months. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  atrocities  those  who 
accept  apartheid  are  supporting.  Many  will 
say,  "txjt  of  course  I  don't  support  apartheki.  I 
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don't  support  the  torture  and  murder  of  chil- 
dren." I  tiave  news  for  you.  As  tong  as  you 
have  rwt  engaged  in  an  all-out  opposition  to 
aparthekl,  as  long  as  economkJS  and  military 
support  of  South  Africa  is  maintair>ed  while 
thtese  atrocities  continue,  as  long  as  "con- 
structive engagement"  or  "quiet  diplomacy" 
are  your  policies  toward  apartheid,  you  are  a 
supporter  of  the  torture  arvd  killing  of  children. 
Ttie  South  African  government  has  muzzled 
internal  and  external  media  coverage  of  its 
continuing  human  rights  abuses.  Because  we 
here  in  the  United  States  can't  see  these 
abuses  on  ttie  nightly  news  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  discontinue  our  efforts  to  pres- 
sure \t\e  government  of  South  Africa  to  stop 
its  t}art>arism  and  dismantle  apartheid. 

The  horror  stories  we  heard  last  week  at 
the  symposium  of  children  being  tortured  arvJ 
killed  by  security  forces  in  South  Africa  are 
r>ot  new  a.x\6  tt>ey  will  not  end  as  long  as 
apartheid  stands.  They  are  a  f)art  of  the  evil  of 
apartheid.  We  cannot  call  ourselves  a  great 
nation  and  sit  idly  by  engaging  in  "construc- 
tive engagement"  while  thousands  of  children 
are  being  detained,  tortured  and  killed  in 
South  Africa.  You  can  be  sure  that  if  these 
atrocities,  these  criminal,  immoral  acts  were 
being  canied  out  against  European  children, 
this  administration  would  have  raced  to  tfieir 
rescue  with  all  manner  of  sanctions  against 
that  government.  There  would  have  t>een  a 
flood  of  outrage  from  the  American  public,  fol- 
lowed by  massive  infusions  of  economic  and 
military  aid  for  the  victims.  But  since  the  vic- 
tims here  are  black  men.  women  and  children, 
this  administration  has  turned  its  head  from 
the  suffering  of  these  human  beings.  We 
cannot  call  ourselves  civilized  if  we  allow  igno- 
rance In  the  form  of  racism  to  keep  us  from 
rescuing  fellow  human  beings  from  the  hell 
that  is  apartheid.  My  God.  We  have  the  blood 
of  children  on  our  hands. 

This  country  was  founded  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples. As  a  Christian  nation  we  cannot  allow 
a  generatk)n  of  children  to  be  destroyed  as  is 
happening  right  now  in  South  Africa  under 
apartheid.  The  United  States  must  not  only  be 
a  military  and  economic  leader,  it  must  also 
t>e  a  moral  leader. 

The  preamble  to  our  constitution  speaks  of 
justice  and  lit)erty.  There  is  neither  justice  nor 
liberty  for  blacks  in  South  Afrrca.  We  cannot  in 
all  good  conscience  aspire  to  the  ideals  of 
justrce  and  lit)erty  in  this  country  and  tum  our 
t)acks  on  our  fellow  human  beings  wtK>  are 
dyir)g  daily  in  thier  fight  to  attain  these  same 
ideals  in  tfwir  country.  Apartheid  must  go. 

Mr.  DYMALLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
Congressman  0\mens  for  calling  this  special 
order  tonight.  My  friend  provides  us  an  oppor- 
tijnity  to  reflect  not  solely  on  our  South  Africa 
policy  but  on  our  policies  toward  tt>e  whole  of 
Africa.  I  think  its  appropriate  to  raise  this 
matter  t>ecause  our  South  Africa  polk:y  is  part 
of  our  overall  policy  in  that  area. 

What  is  the  polky?  It  is  one  of  selected 
reg|ard.  By  that  I  mean  that  we  choose  in 
Africa  to  focus  our  attention  on  certain  issues 
and  events  and  we  choose  in  Africa  to  t>e 
blind  to  ottier  issues  arxi  events. 

Angola  is  a  case  in  point.  In  our  Africa 
bashing,  Ar>gota  is  a  prime  target  We  con- 
demn it  as  Marxist,  demand  the  wittvjrawal  of 
Cuban  troops,  and  join  South  Africa  in  giving 


support  to  the  rebels  trying  to  throw  ttie  Gov- 
emment.  We  are  blind  to  what  I  think  are 
some  important  realties.  Angola  soW  us  oil 
when  other  countiies  were  choking  us  off.  An- 
golan oil  fields  provide  employment  for  Ameri- 
cans and  wealth  for  American  busir>essmen. 
Angola  protects  those  oil  fields  and  ttie  Ameri- 
cans wfK)  work  on  them  from  attack  by  the 
opposition  forces  we  are  supportir)g. 

Only  days  ago  our  colleague  Congressman 
WcxPE  led  a  delegation  to  Angola.  It  included 
Representative  Mickey  Leland,  a  memt)er  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus.  The  Angolan 
Government  as  a  gesture  of  good  will  toward 
our  Government  freed  into  Congressman 
WOLPE's  care  an  American  pilot  who  had  vk>- 
lated  Angolan  airspace.  We  have  what  has  to 
be  called  a  two-faced  polk:y  toward  Angola. 
We  take  their  oil.  We  expect  that  they  will  pro- 
tect our  citizens.  Yet  we  oppose  their  Govern- 
ment. This  country  of  ours  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  look  objectively  at  anottier  country 
and  determine  whether  the  Government  of 
that  country  is  acting  in  the  interest  of  its  citi- 
zens. We  should  be  able  to  look  at  another 
country  and  see  whether  it  is  an  agressor 
toward  its  neighbors.  If  the  Government  is 
working  for  its  people  arxl  leaving  its  neigh- 
bors atone,  then  what  business  do  we  have 
going  in  and  supporting  the  forces  trying  to 
topple  it?  We  need  a  more  enlightened  poltoy 
toward  Angola. 

Arid  what  of  Namibia?  Our  stance  toward 
Namibia  is  reticent  erKXigh  as  to  t>e  nonexist- 
ent. Here  is  a  country  preyed  upon  by  the  co- 
lossus. South  Africa.  The  at>use  of  this  little 
country  by  South  Africa  is  so  total,  its  control 
so  complete  that  the  plight  of  the  Namibians 
rivals  the  plight  of  Black  South  Africans.  We 
can  support  the  overthrow  of  a  government 
like  that  in  Angola,  a  government  that  is  not 
threat  and  seems  sincere  in  provkiing  for  its 
citizens,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  act  like 
pussycats  in  the  presence  of  gross  vtolation  of 
anottier  country's  sovereignty  tjy  a  govern- 
ment we  profess  to  be  pressuring  toward  fair- 
ness. 

What  hypocrisy!  I  will  watch  with  fascination 
flow  we  greet  Kenneth  Kaunda's  decision  to 
withdraw  from  the  financial  slavery  that  was 
beinq  imposed  on  his  country  in  the  name  of 
development.  He  has  taken  a  t)old  step  and 
one  that  will  surely  be  painful.  But  mayt>e 
Kaunda  is  the  most  level  headed  head  of 
state  in  all  of  Africa.  He  recognized  that  in- 
debtedness would  drag  his  country  to  ruin  and 
he  pulled  the  plug  on  the  flow  of  money.  In 
that  courageous  act,  I  hope  he  has  brought 
the  decisionmakers  at  the  Worid  Bank  to  their 
senses. 

We  survey  these  places,  these  African 
events  and  we  reflect  on  our  Government's 
response  to  them,  and  I  have  to  concluded 
that  we  are  out  of  step.  Our  policy  marcfies  us 
Into  a  separate  reality,  one  where  we  seen  the 
real  Africa  only  very  dimly.  I  would  call  onour 
people  at  State,  our  poltoymakers  in  the  Presi- 
dent's office,  and  I  would  call  on  tt>e  poltoy 
makers  in  Congress  as  well  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  Africa.  We  are  makirig  mistakes  there 
that  we  do  not  need  to  make.  It  is  time  for  a 
change.  For  orxje  it  is  noi  too  late.  The  worid 
needs  a  healthy,  vibrant  Africa.  Let  us  do  our 
part  to  make  it  so. 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  important  pro- 
ceeding. I  come  here  today  with  a  serue  of 
great  urger>cy  and  deep  concern  about  the 
worsening  situation  for  the  Wack  majority  pop- 
ulation in  South  Africa,  wtx)  are  sufferirtg  more 
than  ever  from  ttie  oppression  of  a  racist 
apartheid  regime.  I  also  renew  my  call  for  leg- 
islation that  would  require  tt>e  immediate  wittv 
drawal  of  all  United  States  investments  from 
South  Africa  and  would  impose  a  total  ban  on 
U.S.  exports  to  that  ccjnt.-,  until  aparttieid  is 
finally  atx^listied  ttiere. 

Outstanding  on  the  extensive  list  of  South 
Africa's  apartheki  ati-ocities  is  Pretoria's  attack 
on  the  children  of  southern  Africa.  Inskle 
South  Africa,  the  Detainees  Parents  Support 
Committee  [DPSC]  and  ttie  black  sash  have 
reported  that  over  22,000  people  have  been 
detained  since  ttie  June  12,  1986,  state  of 
emergency  was  declared  in  South  Africa.  Over 
40  percent  of  those  detained  tiave  Ijeen  chil- 
dren under  ttie  age  of  18;  some  are  as  young 
as  10  years  old.  The  reports  of  beatings,  tor- 
ture, rape  and  murder  by  South  African  securi- 
ty forces  and  prision  ofticials  are  a  stK>cking 
testimony  to  the  increasing  brutality  and  injus- 
tice of  the  aparthekj  regime. 

According  to  ttie  1987  UNICEF  state  of  the 
worid's  children  report.  South  African  military 
aggression  in  the  region  has  caused  southern 
African  to  have  ttie  highest  death  rate  among 
children  in  the  worid. 

Ttie  attacks  on  the  area's  children  are  only 
one  brutal  manifestation  of  Pretoria's  poltoies. 
All  print  and  electronic  media  coverage  inside 
South  Africa  has  been  restricted  by  tt>e  Gov- 
emment.  Foreign  reporters  and  the  local 
press  have  t>een  censored,  questioned,  de- 
tained, and  even  expelled  under  new  security 
measures  furtfier  restricting  press  coverage  In 
South  Africa.  The  incredible  suffering  of  South 
Africa's  tMack  majority  is  continuing,  beyond 
the  view  of  responsible  press  scrutiny  and 
under  condittons  of  unrestrained  brutal!^  and 
official  vtolence. 

The  South  Africari  Government  has  also  in- 
stituted new  draconian  regulation  further  limit- 
ing any  opposition  to  the  apartheid  system.  In 
SotJth  Africa  today,  the  revised  definition  of 
"subversive"  includes:  Participating  in  or  orga- 
nizing a  txsycott,  any  act  of  civil  disot}edier>ce, 
any  oral  or  written  expresston  of  support  for 
detainees,  the  reportirig  of  any  news  item 
about  the  effects  of  apartheid  repression,  pub- 
lishing any  information  at>out  state  or  emer- 
gency detainees,  or  publishing  ttie  blank  spots 
in  news  articles  that  have  t>een  censored  by 
the  Government. 

Inside  Namibia,  ttie  list  of  Injustices,  includ- 
ing illegal  detentions  and  exploitatton  by 
United  States  and  European  companies  is 
substantial.  In  the  first  half  of  1985,  the  South 
African  Government  killed  more  than  350  Na- 
mibians In  police  attacks  on  villages  and  non- 
violent polittoal  gatherings.  The  100,000  South 
African  troops  illegally  stationed  in  Namibia 
have  carried  out  extensive  numt)ers  of  of- 
fenses against  the  people  of  Namit)ia  for 
which  they  are  not  held  accountable.  Presi- 
dent Botha  of  South  Africa  consistently  inter- 
venes in  the  Namitiian  courts  to  prevent  South 
African  defense  force  personnel  from  tieing 
convtoted    of    ttie    murders,    rapes,    torture, 
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thefts,  and  other  crimes  for  which  they  have 
t>eer)  charged 

CXving  the  period  1960-1966,  South  Africa's 
combined  war  of  regionai  destabilization 
against  its  neighbors  caused  SI  5  billion  to  $16 
biHion  in  damages  to  the  Mack-rule  nations  of 
southern  Africa.  Pretoria's  military  and  eco- 
nomic policies  have  forced  these  govern- 
ments to  experxl  exhorbitants  sums  of  their 
meager  resources  of  security  needs,  rather 
than  on  development  projects  necessary  to 
build  strorig  arxJ  irHJependent  economies. 

Contrary  to  recent  arguments  against  the 
current  United  States  sanctions  policy,  the 
South  African  Government's  escalating  re- 
pression is  not  the  result  of  ttie  partial  sanc- 
tions that  have  t>een  applied  by  the  United 
States  and  the  interrwtional  community.  The 
resistance  to  ctiange  and  the  brutal  repres- 
sion of  blacks  in  southern  Africa  has  been  ttie 
consistent,  deliberate,  and  unabated  policy  of 
the  apartf>eid  regime  over  ttie  last  four  dec- 
ades, lor>g  before  any  significant  sarKtkxis 
were  imposed  against  South  Afnca. 

While  tt>e  present  limited  sanctions  policy  is 
an  important  step  toward  ending  United 
States  support  for  the  apartheid  government, 
the  administration  and  the  South  African 
regime  are  circumventing  tf>e  law. 

Partial  sarKtions  can  only  have  a  partial 
effect  The  cost  of  human  lives  in  soutf>em 
Africa  demands  swift  enactment  of  a  compre- 
hensive sanctions  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  arxj  the 
other  60  cosponsors  of  H.R.  1580  to  press, 
while  ttiere  is  still  time,  for  adoption  of  full 
sarKtions  as  a  rnear^  toward  peace  and  jus- 
tice in  soutfiem  Africa 

Mrs.  COlllNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
merMJ  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Owens],  for  hoWing  this  special 
order  to  dramatize  ttie  plight  of  South  African 
black  chiklren. 

As  the  first  author  of  a  resolution  cornJemn- 
ing  tt)e  South  African  Government's  detention 
of  many  of  these  chikfren,  I  am  appalled  by 
ttie  Reagan  administration's  continued  support 
for  this  Government 

Unquestionably,  the  wtiite  minority  goverrv 
merit  in  South  Africa  has  k>st  any  pretense  of 
being  a  representative  government  Blacks 
are  jailed,  tortured,  and  killed.  They  are  manip- 
ulated to  serve  the  interests  of  the  whites  in 
power.  Right  wing  groups  are  growing  increas- 
ingly strong.  We  hear  talk  of  refomn,  yet  tiow 
are  drumstances  in  South  Africa  different 
today  as  they  were,  for  example,  10  years 
ago? 

In  1976,  South  Africa  was  txjffeted  by 
unrest  Thousands  of  blacks  took  to  the 
streets  to  protest  ttie  Government's  decision 
to  require  black  sctiools  to  teach  Afrikaner  as 
ttieir  primary  language.  The  township  of 
Soweto  became  ttie  focus  of  ttiese  protests. 
Wtien  South  African  police  stiot  into  ttie 
crowds,  wittiout  firing  any  warning  stiots,  ttie 
first  casualty  was  a  t>oy.  Thirteen-year-okf 
Hector  Peterson  was  shot  in  ttie  back.  Even- 
tually, 600  ctiiklren  were  killed  during  ttiese 
protests. 

The  Soweto  massacre  exposed  the  ugly, 
rotten  core  of  aparttieid.  Ttie  worid  coukj  now 
see  the  buMets  and  whips  ttiat  propped  up  ttie 
minority  government  Ttiey  also  coukJ 
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see  that  South  African  blacks  were 
waiting  for  change. 

Since  1 976,  ctiange  ties  come,  txit  not  witti- 
out considerat>le  resistance  from  ttie  Govern- 
ment 

Much  of  the  Government's  actions  today 
are  focused  on  chiMren.  Ttiey  are  ttie  most 
b^gk:  victims  of  ttie  intierent  oppresskxi  of 
aparttieid. 

Indeed,  more  than  10,000  of  the  25,000 
people  detained  under  ttie  state  of  emergency 
laws  are  children;  many  less  than  10  years 
okl. 

Many  of  these  ctiikjren  have  been  subject- 
ed to  horrible  abuse  while  in  the  custody  of 
South  African  security  forces.  Chiklren  are 
beaten  with  fists,  pipes,  rifle  butts,  and  whips. 
Ttiey  are  threatened  with  death,  irKluding 
being  t>umed  alive.  They  are  subjected  to 
electric  stiock,  and  food  and  sleep  depriva- 
tion. 

If  ttiat  is  not  enough,  ttie  conditions  under 
whKh  ttiey  are  detained  are  inhumane.  Cells 
are  overcrowded,  filthy,  cok),  and  have  little  or 
no  water.  Detainees  are  often  limited  to  one 
meal  a  day,  and  receive  little  or  no  medrcal  at- 
tention. 

Finally,  detainees  have  no  legal  rights.  Par- 
ents are  often  left  ignorant  as  to  ttie  nature  of 
their  chiWren's  fate.  Worse,  they  are  not  even 
informed  of  their  whereabouts. 

Any  government  that  subjects  its  children  to 
this  inhumane  treatment  will  never  open  its 
iron  fist  and  be  a  tiuly  democratic  society. 

It  is  essential  that  ttiese  activities  do  not  go 
unnoticed.  For  ttiat  reason,  I  inti-oduced 
House  Resolution  141,  which  calls  for  ttie  im- 
mediate release  of  all  children  detained  under 
South  African  state  of  emergency.  This  resolu- 
tion urges  ttie  Government  to  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

Provkle  parents  with  access  to  jailed  chil- 
dren; 

Prepare  an  offk:ial  list  of  ttie  chiMren's 
names; 

Supply  ttiese  children  with  adequate  cloth- 
ing and  tiousing;  and 

Verify  their  health  and  safety  by  means  of 
an  intematranal  organization. 

I  am  pleased  nearly  100  Memt>ers  have 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  House  Resolutk}n 
141. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  must  be  warned,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
that  Congress  will  not  tolerate  the  jailing  and 
torturing  of  children.  It  is  our  moral  and  ethk:al 
obligatk>n  to  do  the  most  we  can  to  end  this 
reprehensible  policy.  I  am  pleased  that  my  dis- 
tinguistied  colleague,  Mr.  Owens,  has  called 
this  special  order  to  remind  Memt>ers  of  this 
important  duty. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  closing  we  would  like  the 
decent  people  of  the  world  to  under- 
stand that  time  has  nui  out.  It  is  time 
to  act  now,  to  end  the  savagery  in 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all   Members   may   have   5   legislative 


days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
WiLSOH).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  specitJ 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  to  revise  ahd 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Synar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  MoNTGOifERY.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNimzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Penny,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Swift,  for  5  minutes,  on  July  9. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia,  before 
the  vote  on  H.R.  2616.  in  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  immediately  follow- 
ing Mr.  Gonzalez  on  conference  report 
on  H.R.  558  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Packard. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Gekas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Ridge. 

Mr.  Konnyu. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Smith. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Miller  of  California. 

McHUGH. 

Prank. 

Traficant. 

Rahall  in  three  instances. 

Gibbons. 

ROEMER. 

Garcia  in  two  instances. 

Atkins. 

Taixon. 
Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Sharp  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  HoYER.    { 
Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Caroin. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Martinez. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  conunittee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2166.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  2,  1987,  as  "National  Literacy  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  17  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  July  1.  1987,  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1685.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Transportation,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  100-87); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1688.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration; 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  new 
Federal  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  UJS.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


1687.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  the  ret>ort  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Library  of  Congress,  including 
the  Copyright  Office,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septemtier  30,  1986;  accompanied  by 
a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  pursuant  to 
2  U.S.C.  139;  17  U.S.C.  108(1):  2  U.S.C.  163; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1688.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting  the  agency's  report  of  activi- 
ties for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Septemt>er  30, 
1986.  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  214,  221(c);  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1689.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Service,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  reduce  costs 
and  make  improvements  in  the  Medicare 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  2841.  A  bill  to  change  the  cutoff  date 
determining  which  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration txirrowers  may  request  that  the  in- 
terest rates  they  pay  be  the  lower  of  the  in- 
terest rate  In  effect  on  the  date  of  loan  ap- 
proval or  the  date  of  loan  closure;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  2842.  A  bill  to  require  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety   Commission   to  conduct  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  to  ensure  uniform 
treatment  among  the  States  for  fireworks; 
to    the   Committee   on    Energy    and    Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
H.R.  2843.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  disclosure  to  gov- 
ernmental authorities  by  electronic  conunu- 
nication   providers   of   the   names   and   ad- 
dresses associated  with  phone  numt>ers  sup- 
plied by  such  authorities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HERTEL: 
H.R.  2844.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  lie  used  to  provide  medical 
supplies  for  distribution  in  Poland  by  pri- 
vate  and  voluntary   organizations;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    HUGHES   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,   Mr.   C^ocKrrr,   Mr.   Schu- 
MER,  Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Mrazek): 
H.R.  2845.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  firearms  es- 
pecially useful  to  terrorists;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HtJNTER  (for  himself.  Mr.  La- 
COMARSINO.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California.  Mr.  Danmemeyer,  Mr. 
DoRNAN   of   California,   Mr.   Denny 
SitrrH,     Mr.     Moorhead.     and    Mr. 
Baoram): 
H.R.  2846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Suljstances  Act  to  regulate  transactions  in- 
volving ephedrine;  jointly,  to  the  Coirunit- 
tees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  DakoU 
(for  tilmself  and  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith): 


H.R.  2847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  impose  reciprocal  in- 
spection requirements  for  imported  meat  ar- 
ticles under  certain  conditions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  hlmseU. 
Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Moor- 
head, Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Garcia): 

H.R.  2848.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  copyrights,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  interim  statutory  licensing  of 
the  secondary  transmission  by  satellite  car- 
riers of  superstations  for  private  viewing  by 
earth  station  owners;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Murpht,  and  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri): 

H.R.  2849.  A  bill  to  provide  for  referenda 
and  the  development  of  enabling  legislation 
regarding  incorporation  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  into  the  Union  as  a 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 

H.R.  2850.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  District  of 
Columbia  Prison  Overcrowding  Emergency 
Powers  Emergency  Act  of  1987;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 

H.R.  2851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  reform  the  On- 
shore Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 

H.R.  2852.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  any  carrier  of- 
fering obstetrical  t>enefits  under  the  health 
t>enefits  program  for  Federal  employees 
shall  also  provide  lienefits  relating  to  cer- 
tain "Family-building  procedures",  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Gunderson): 

H.R.  2853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  pay  interest  on  overdue  pay- 
ments to  producers  under  milk  production 
termination  contracts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 

H.R.  2854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  impose  a  manufac- 
turer's excise  tax  on  the  sale  of  chemicals 
which  deplete  the  ozone  layer  in  the  strato- 
sphere and  of  products  containing  such 
chemicals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS: 

H.R.   2855.   A  bill   to  settle   Indian   land 
claims  in  the  town  of  Gay  Head,  MA,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 

H.R.  2856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  the  penalty  of 
death  for  certain  serious  drug  offenses; 
jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HERTEL: 

H.J.  Res.  326.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  week  t)eginning  Septeml>er  6,  1987,  as 

"National  Pedestrian  Safety  Week";  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  oe  la  GARZA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  150.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  teclinical  errors  in  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill  H.R.  558;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  make  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  markets  in  developiiig 
countries  a  tiigh  priority  of  the  foreign  eco- 
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nomlc  policy  of  the  Nation:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DONMELLT  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MoHTGOicnT): 
H.  Con.  Res.  152.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  action  that  should  be  taken  to  ac- 
count for  Americans  listed  as  missing  in 
action  from  the  Korean  conflict:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  CoKLHO,  Mr.  Maoicam.  Mr. 

Stxmhoui.      Mr.       Emxrsor,       Mr. 

DoBGAH    of    North    E>akota,     Mrs. 

SiOTH  of  Nebraslca.  Mr.  Taitkk,  Mr. 

LiGHTrooT,  Mr.   DDrmr  Smith.   Mr. 

STALLUfcs.    nil.    Lrwis    of    Florida, 

Mrs.  SCHKOKDBX.  Mr.  SENSnrBRXNIfKR. 

Mr.   PEmnr.   Mr.   LAConARsnfo.   Mr. 
BflARLENKE.   Mr.   Hkrger.   Mr.    (Traig. 
Mr.    McDaok,     Mr.     Hopkins.    Mr. 
OuM.  Mr.   GucKHAif.   Mr.   Durbin. 
Mr.  Browh  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  HAsmtT,  Ms.  Kaftttr,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  Daub,   Mr.   Ravenel.   Mr. 
Wbittaker,  Mr.  Huhteh,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley.  Mr.  BKvnx.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.   Hiler,   Mr. 
FoGLiETTA,  Btr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Weber): 
H.  Con.  Res.  153.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  op- 
position to  the  third  country  meat  directive 
by  the  Ehiropean  Community  requiring  indi- 
vidual inspection  and  certification  by  the 
EKiropean    Community    of    United    States 
meat  plants  and  urging  the  President  to 
take  strong  countermeasures  should  the  Eu- 
ropean   Community    deny    United    States 
meat  imports  because  of  the  unfair  applica- 
tion of  the  directive:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

148.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  rela- 
tive to  Brown  versus  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Topeka:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

149.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  spousal  im- 
poverishment legislation:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

150.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  cultural 
rights  of  all  Americans:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
lAi.  ARMEY  introduced  a  bUl  (H.R.  2857) 
for  the  relief  of  Christy  Carl  Hallien  of  Ar- 
lington, TX:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  285:  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  382:  Mr.  Gejdemson.  Mr.  Jontz,  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  470:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Hortom.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Leath  of 


Texas,  Mr.  Weiss,  ICr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Fields.  Mr.  Dwtex  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Lowrt  of 
Washington,  Bdrs.  Vdcanovich,  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  579:  Mr.  Prank. 

H.R.  672:  Mr.  IDellums. 

H.R.  673:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  674:  Mr.  Oellitms. 

H.R.  675:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  676:  Mr.  Dellitms. 

H.R.  677:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  813:  Mr.  Bosco. 

H.R.  898:  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  940:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr. 
(Chapman,  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  959:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  1084:  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  1093:  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  SPRATt,  Mr. 
SuNDQUiST,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Badham.  Mr. 
Tadzin,  Mr.  CoMBEST,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Hepley,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Mpume.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Sckaeper,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Ldken.  and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  1115:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Martinez. 
and  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.R.  1244:  Mr.  (Chandler. 

H.R.  1288:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  1467:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1468:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1536:  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  1604:  Mr.  McEwxn.  Mr.  Badham.  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1742:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1770:  Mr.  Scheder  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  1811:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  1841:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  1845:  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah. 

H.R.  1866:  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Dellums.  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  1929:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1973:  Mr.  Holloway. 

H.R.  1977:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2021:  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  2125:  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  2232:  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H.R.  2270:  Mr.  Biacgi  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  2300:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  2311:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley.  Mr.  WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Nielson 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Weldon,  and  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan. 

H.R.  2312:  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  2363:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  DioGuardi.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois. 

H.R.  2383:  ,Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr. 
Florio.  an^Mr.  Biagci. 

H.R.  2456:  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  2500:  Mr.  Visclosky. 

H.R.  2522:  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Matsui.  and 
Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  2538:  Mr.  DeWine  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  2556:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

H.R.  2567:  Mr.  DePazio. 

H.R.  2570:  Mr.  Kildee,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Garcia,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  2571:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Wise. 

H.R.  2640:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr. 
Mantoh,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 


Mr.  Fusm,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  EInglish,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mrs.  liOYD,  Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMioT,  Mr.  C^LAY,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr. 
Darden.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. Mrs.  RouKEMA.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  2641:  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Mollo- 

HAN. 

H.R.  2662:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Kyl,  and 
Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  2690:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino. Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Sunoquist.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mrs. 
Bentley.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  MacKay. 
Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Plippo. 
Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Schubtte.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Shumway, 
Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  2698:  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Berextter.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, and.  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  2750:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington  and 
Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  2780:  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  2817:  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.J.  Res.  40:  Mr.  (Dinger. 

H.J.  Res.  144:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Jontz, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Busta- 
mante, Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Coelho, 
and  Mr.  Sharp. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Couchlin, 
and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.J.  Res.  199:  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
CoNYERS.  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 

H.J.  Res.  234:  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  KoLBE.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Peichan.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner. Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mrs.  Bryon.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr. 
Pickle.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Boulter.  Mr.  Oxley. 
Mr.  Gregg.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Bunninc.  Mrs. 
Saiki.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Stallings. 
Mr.  BuECHNER.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  and  Mr.  F>rice  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.J.  Res.  254:  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas, 
Mr.  C^RAiG,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Davis  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  E>onnelly.  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Moak- 


LEY.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Naglk.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  db 
LA  Garza,  and  Mr.  Montgomery. 

H.J.  Res.  255:  lAr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
(Chapman,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

HJ.  Res.  282:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  McE)wen.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  E^ans, 
Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Morella. 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Berman,  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.J.  Res.  310:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Udall. 

H.J.  Res.  319:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr. 
Towns. 

H.J.  Res.  322:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Broompield, 
and  Mr.  Borski. 


H.  Con.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Volkmer  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Grant,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Brennan,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  76:  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter. Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Buechner. 

H.  Con.  Res.  83:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Kolbe, 
Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  C^raig,  and 
Mr.  Stokes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  99:  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  108:  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter, Mr.  Stallings,  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.  Con.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Kolter  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 

H.  Con.  Res.  139:  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley, Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Inhope,  and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley, Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Buechner.  and  Mr.  Combest. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  tlie 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

51.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petlUon  of 
the  Association  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Alabama.  Montgomery.  AL.  relative  to  acid 
rain  regulatory  programs;  which  was  re- 
ferred, jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted,  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2763, 
By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 
Page  55,  line  8.  strike  "$139,000,000,"  and 
insert  "$140,000,000,". 

Page  55,  line  11,  strike  "$97,000,000,"  and 
insert  "$39,000,000,". 
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June  30.  1987 


OZONE  PROTECTION  AND  CPC 
REDUCTION  ACT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STA.  X 

OPCAUVOUTIA 
nc  THX  HOUSK  or  RXPRKSKIITATIVSS 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chief  culprit  in 
the  loss  of  the  protective  ozone  layer  of  the 
Earth  is  a  group  of  chemicals  known  as  chkx- 
ofluorocartxxis  or  CFC's.  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation today  to  put  an  excise  tax  on  CFC's. 
The  more  destructive  to  the  ozone  the  CFG  is, 
the  twg/tyer  tt>e  tax  on  a  specific  CFC. 

Ozone  is  the  shield  in  the  stratosphere 
wtiich  prevents  harmful  ultraviolet  radiation 
from  penetrating  to  ttie  Earth.  Recently,  scien- 
tists discovered  an  actual  hole  In  the  ozone 
layer.  The  reductnn  of  ttie  ozone  layer  will  in- 
crease the  skin  cancer  rate,  cause  crop 
damage,  and  generally  disrupt  ottier  natural 
biotogkal  systems.  The  threats  to  humans 
and  plants  resulting  from  ozone  loss  is  be- 
coming clearer  every  day. 

My  legislation  will  Impose  an  excise  tax  on 
both  domestk:  production  arxl  imports.  The 
intent  of  tf>e  legislaton  is  to  slowly  raise  the 
price  of  the  chemicals,  with  the  end  result 
being  a  halt  in  productkin  of  CFC's.  By  raising 
ttie  cost  of  CFC's,  alternative  ctiemlcals 
whose  impact  on  the  ozone  is  minimal,  can 
compete  with  the  currently  inexpensive  CFC's. 

International  negotiations  are  proceeding  to 
Nmit  woddwide  production  and  use  of  CFC's.  I 
support  ttiese  negotiations.  However,  this 
shoukj  not  prevent  ttie  United  States  from 
taking  unilaterial  actxxi.  We  have  been  a 
world  leader  in  ttie  past  in  limiting  CFC  use. 
We  dkj  not  wait  for  ttie  rest  of  ttie  world  to 
ban  ttie  use  of  CFC's  in  aerosols.  As  ttie 
problem  becomes  increasingly  serious,  the 
United  States  stiould  continue  its  leadership 
role. 

Until  Interior  Secretary  Model  kx)ked  Into 
the  situation,  ttie  administratk>n  was  treating 
the  problem  in  a  serious  fastiion.  Secretary 
Model,  with  ttie  blindness  of  dark  sunglasses 
in  a  cave,  suggested  people  could  wear  hats 
and  sunscreen  as  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
While  everyone  has  denounced  Secretary 
Model's  remarks,  the  administration  focus  re- 
mains in  intematkxial  negotiations,  not  action 
at  home. 

CFC's  currently  in  use  can  often  be  recy- 
cled. Because  they  are  ctieap,  ttiis  rarely 
occurs.  My  legislation  encourages  recycling. 
With  recycling  ttie  ozone  layer  Is  protected  yet 
CFC's  can  still  be  used.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant for  ttiose  instances  wtiere  ttiere  is  not 
an  adequate  substitute  for  CFC's  or  the  transi- 
tion to  an  alternative  ctiemical  is  lengthy. 

With  this  legislation  we  can  fight  for  ttie  en- 
\«ronment  and  put  money  in  ttie  U.S.  Treasury 
at  ttie  same  time.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  has  estimated  ttiat  the  legislatk>n  will 


raise  $300  mHInn  in  the  first  year.  In  1989  the 
bin  Is  expected  to  bring  $500  million  Into  ttie 
Treasury.  Ttie  next  year  ttie  amount  rises  to 
$700  millon. 

The  sohjtkKi  Is  easy:  Stop  venting  CFC's  in 
to  the  air.  My  legislation  provides  economk:  In- 
centives to  Implement  ttie  solutk>n.  It  will  pro- 
vkle  us  with  alternatives  for  the  many  uses  of 
CFC's.  Ttie  longer  we  wait  the  more  destruc- 
tion occurs  to  ttie  ozone.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
stop  destroying  ttie  protective  cocoon  ttiat 
surrounds  our  planet. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  (JUNE  27) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OP  IMSIAHA 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  27,  1787, 
dawned  hot  and  humid  in  Philadelphia;  a  heat 
wave  had  continued  almost  wittiout  relief  for 
ttie  previous  2  weeks.  With  ttie  windows 
closed  to  prevent  eavesdropping,  ttie  dele- 
gates assembled  to  begin  another  sweltering 
day  of  deliberatkxis. 

Again,  the  delegates  voted  to  consider  how 
should  seats  in  the  legislature  be  allocated? 

Discussion  had  scarcely  t>egun  wtien  Mary- 
land delegate  Luttier  Martin  launched  into  an 
emotk>nal  3-tiour  speech  defending  State  sov- 
ereignty, and  attacking  ttie  work  of  the  Con- 
ventk>n  to  date.  While  the  always  tactful 
James  Madison  avoided  any  direct  critk;ism, 
Connecticut's  Oliver  Ellsworth  was  not  so  dip- 
kxnatic.  He  later  wrote  that  Martin's  speech 
"might  have  continued  2  months,  but  for 
those  marks  of  fatigue  and  disgust  you  saw 
strongly  expressed  on  whichever  side  of  the 
house  you  turned  your  mortified  eyes." 


FOURTH  OP  JULY  FIREWORKS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OPNIW  JERSEY 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  our  Nation  will  celetvate  a  day  of  free- 
dom and  day  of  hope.  And  as  we  celebrate 
ttie  birth  of  our  Natx>n,  we  give  ttiought  also 
to  the  way  in  wtiich  we  celebrate. 

Last  year,  12,600  children  and  adults  were 
Injured  by  fireworks.  The  year  before,  10,300 
received  Injuries  wtiile  using  fireworks.  This 
year,  as  we  celebrate  once  again,  many  more 
individuals  will  be  tiarmed  by  fireworks.  Many 
of  ttiose  injuries  will  be  serious,  requiring  hos- 
pitalization, surgery,  or  even  amputation. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
has  set  standards  to  reduce  some  of  those  in- 
juries. The  extremely  powerful  class  B  explo- 


sives were  banned  from  consumer  use.  and 
ttie  CPSC  began  regulating  ttie  amount  of  ex- 
plosive ctiemlcals  that  can  go  into  ttie  still 
available  class  C  expkisives.  such  as  ttie 
sparklers,  the  snakes,  and  the  wtieels  current- 
ly on  ttie  market  at  roadside  stands  across 
the  country. 

But  since  that  standard  was  set  in  1 976,  the 
number  of  injuries  has  tieen  increasing  stead- 
ily. Wtien  ttie  standard  was  set  by  ttie  CPSC, 
It  was  hoped  that  injuries  would  decrease. 
However,  only  ttie  opposite  has  occurred. 

Some  States  have  gone  ttie  full  route,  ban- 
ning  the  use  of  all  fireworks  except  with  the 
proper  permits  for  an  organized  public  display. 
But  ottier,  neighboring  States  have  less  strin- 
gent standards.  With  that  disparity  among  the 
States,  the  situation  arises  where  an  indivkjual 
from  one  State  can  cross  the  State  boundary, 
pick  up  fireworks  in  the  neighboring  State,  and 
retum  to  his  home  with  prohibited  explosives. 

Despite  a  Federal  statute  prohibiting  the 
interstate  transportation  of  fireworks  from  one 
State  into  another  where  they  are  banned,  ille- 
gal fireworks  do  get  through  the  interstate 
cracks. 

Studies  have  shown  ttiat  two-thirds  of  all  in- 
juries from  fireworks  are  due  to  the  misuse  of 
the  devices.  Fully  one-third  of  the  total  injuries 
are  due  to  the  use  of  illegal  fireworks. 

To  help  ensure  that  illegal  fireworks  do  not 
cross  State  t>oundaries,  to  protect  children 
and  adults  alike  from  these  explosives  and  the 
life-threatening  injuries  that  they  cause  year 
after  year,  I  am  introducing  a  tiill  requiring  the 
CPSC  to  treat  fireworks  more  uniformly 
througtiout  the  States  and  to  ensure  that  our 
citizens  will  receive  ttie  maximum  protectkm 
from  these  devices. 

With  this  more  uniform  treatment,  fireworks 
that  stKXjkJ  not  t>e  on  the  market  can.  In  fact, 
be  kept  off  the  market  and  out  of  the  hands  of 
children. 

As  a  reminder  of  this  annual  tragedy  and  of 
the  need  to  remedy  the  situation,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  story  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post. 

Bancs,  Bucks,  Busts— Police  Crack  Down 

Olf  IlXEGAI.  PiRIWORKS 

(By  Christopher  Georges) 

Just  moments  after  two  men  drove  into 
Charles  County  from  Virginia  on  Rte.  301. 
they  were  pulled  over  by  Maryland  state 
police  and  fire  marshals.  The  officials,  re- 
sponding to  a  radio  message  from  undercov- 
er Maryland  police  at  a  fireworlcs  stand  in 
Virginia,  searched  the  car  and  confiscated 
several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  fireworks. 

The  fireworks  were  legal  in  Virginia,  but 
illegal  in  Maryland.  T^e  two  men,  tagged 
with  a  $250  fine,  fell  victim  to  "liorder  pa- 
trols." the  Maryland  state  police  effort  to 
crack  down  on  the  possession  of  illegal  fire- 
works through  a  series  of  searches,  fines, 
confiscations  and  even  increased  vigilance 
over  mail  deliveries  into  the  region. 

"At  the  time,  we  had  15  vehicles  stopped 
in  the  same  area,  and  were  confiscating  fire- 
works from  all  of  them."  said  Bob  Thomas 
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of  the  Maryland  Fire  Marshal's  Office.  He 
added  that  another  one-day,  large-scale  con- 
fiscation operation — nimn^r  to  the  one  held 
in  Charles  County  last  year— may  take  place 
in  the  upcoming  week. 

As  the  Fourth  of  July  approaches,  Mary- 
land. Virginia  and  District  police,  fire  and 
health  officials  are  stepping  up  efforts  to 
slow  the  increasing  tide  of  illegal  fireworks 
into  the  region  as  well  as  to  warn  the  public 
of  the  potential  hazards  of  using  fireworks, 
legal  or  illegal. 

Each  year  dozens  of  area  residents  are  se- 
verely burned  or  blinded,  suffer  the  loss  of 
fingers,  limbs  or  hearing  from  fireworks,  ac- 
cording to  local  hospital  officials. 

Nationwide  last  year  there  were  about 
12.600  fireworks-related  injuries,  an  increase 
of  more  than  2.000  lijuries  from  1985.  ac- 
cording to  the  federal  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Commission. 

"Most  of  the  serious  injuries  are  to  the 
hands  and  ears,  but  the  damage  can  be  dev- 
astating traumatically  as  well."  said  GU 
Kleiner  of  Union  Memorial  Hospital  in  Bal- 
timore. "Even  the  small  ladyfingers  cause 
people  to  lose  fingers  each  year." 

In  Maryland  last  year,  there  were  128  con- 
fiscations of  fireworks  totaling  more  than  2 
million  pieces,  all  of  wtiich  were  blown  up  at 
an  undisclosed  site  in  Maryland,  said 
Thomas. 

District  police  officials  reported  11  confis- 
cations last  year.  Virginia  does  not  compile 
statewide  confiscation  satistics. 

While  officials  say  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  illegal  fireworks  l>ought 
and  sold  each  year,  most  agree  that  the  fig- 
ures have  l)een  on  the  rise. 

In  addition,  local  retailers  are  reporting 
brisk  sales  of  legal  fireworks:  particularly 
popular  this  year  are  the  common  sparklers, 
fountains,  snakes  and  various  assortment 
packs. 

Officials  have  sought  to  emphasize  the 
hazards  of  fireworks,  even  holding  a  demon- 
stration this  week  at  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment where  dolls  and  watermelons  were  ex- 
ploded by  commonly  used  illegal  fireworks 
such  as  M-80s.  But  local  fire  and  police  offi- 
cials said  they  are  often  hindered  by  regula- 
tions they  laliel  as  contradictory  and  com- 
plex. Also,  officials  complain  about  a  lack  of 
cooperation  among  police  officials  in  Virgin- 
ia, Maryland  and  the  District. 

"The  laws  liecome  very  difficult  to  enforce 
tiecause  of  the  differences  in  the  various  ju- 
risdictions," said  Capt.  Wayne  Logan  of  the 
Fairfax  County  Fire  and  Rescue  Depart- 
ment. For  example.  Logan  said.  Fairfax 
County,  Arlington  and  Fairfax  City  allow 
some  fireworks,  but  Alexandria  allows  none. 

Fireworks  often  work  their  way  into  the 
region  from  surrounding  states,  according  to 
police  officials.  Fireworks  that  originate  in 
states  with  less  stringent  regulations,  such 
as  South  Carolina  and  Ohio,  are  commonly 
confiscated.  Thomas  said. 

Maryland,  however,  has  some  of  the  most 
stringent  fireworks  regulations  in  the 
region— the  possession  of  any  fireworks — 
sparklers  included— is  illegal  in  Montgom- 
ery. Prince  George's  and  Baltimore  coun- 
ties. Thomas  said.  In  all  other  Maryland 
counties,  including  Anne  Arundel  and 
Howard,  the  only  legal  sparklers  are  the 
"gold  label"  variety,  which  do  not  include 
chemicals  added  to  give  color. 

"Normally  we  wouldn't  fine  someone  $250 
for  having  one  pack  of  fireworks,"  Thomas 
said,  but  he  added  that  anyone  caught  with 
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"hundreds  of  dollars"  worth  is  likely  to  face 
a  fine  and  even  possible  imprisonment  of  up 
to  six  montiis. 

Hiomas  added  that  in  the  period  leading 
up  to  the  Fourth  of  July  about  35  fire  mar- 
stials  from  across  the  state  will  be  assigned 
to  search  for  illegal  fireworks. 

Police  officials  say  they  are  primarily  on 
the  lookout  for  the  most  common  injury- 
causers:  M-80s,  M-lOOs,  cherry  tmmbs  and 
silver  salutes,  all  of  which  contain  more 
than  50  milligrams  of  explosive  powder  and 
are  banned  by  federal  law. 

Each  category  of  fireworks  t>ears  a  distinc- 
tive size  and  shape:  silver  salutes  are  gener- 
ally up  to  two  inches  in  length  and  silver  in 
color;  M-80s  are  usually  red  and  one  to  1% 
inches  in  length:  and  cherry  bombs  are  red, 
spherical  and  about  one  inch  in  diameter. 
Each  of  these  explosives  contains  varying 
amounts  of  black  powder  which,  when  ignit- 
ed, produces  loud  booms. 

Other  chemicals  that  give  off  bright  light 
and  produce  distinctive  colors  are  used  in 
fireworlcs  to  produce  more  spectacular 
visual  effects:  roman  candles  shoot  off  a 
series  of  balls  of  light,  and  aerial  shells 
might  contain  hundreds  of  stars.  Certain 
colors,  such  as  blue  and  bright  white  are  es- 
pecially difficult  to  produce  and  are  the 
mark  of  a  higher  quality  firework. 

Fireworks  sold  at  drugstores,  convenience 
stores  and  roadside  stands  are  generally  reli- 
able, officials  said,  but  they  warned  against 
buying  fireworks  from  individuals  selling 
them  from  their  homes  or  cars.  Prices  for 
legal  fireworks  vary  from  region  to  region, 
but  snakes  generally  sell  for  (12  a  gross, 
sparklers  for  $20  a  gross,  and  fountains  for 
$28  a  gross. 

Prices  of  illegal  fireworks  vary  widely, 
generally  increasing  as  the  Fourth  of  July 
approaches.  A  mat,  or  group  of  80  paclts  of 
firecrackers,  can  sell  from  between  $4  to 
$10.  M-80s  and  cherry  bombs  range  in  price 
from  50  cents  to  $1.50  each,  and  iMttle  rock- 
ets and  roman  candles  generally  range  in 
price  from  $5  to  $12  a  gross. 

Fireworks  that  are  legal  should  have  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  as 
well  as  a  warning  lat>el  describing  precau- 
tions that  should  be  followed  for  proper  use. 
a  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
spokesman  said.  Buyers  should  also  check 
that  the  fireworks  are  lal>eled  "Cnass  C."  the 
only  kind  that  may  l>e  legally  sold  to  the 
public. 

Large  fireworks  manufacturers,  such  as 
Grucci  Brothers  Co.,  whose  products  are 
used  primarily  in  professionally  operated 
displays  and  who  are  scheduled  to  produce 
the  annual  Independence  Day  fireworks  dis- 
play on  the  Mall  this  week,  are  reporting 
"the  best  sales  ever  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry." 

"Unlike  the  'GOs  when  people  were  burn- 
ing the  flag,  people  are  now  caught  up  in 
this  surge  of  patriotic  fever,"  said  a  repre- 
sentative of  Grucci  Brothers. 


FEDERAL  ONSHORE  OIL  AND 
GAS  LEASING  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1987 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 
Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
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dudng  legislatkm  wtiich  seeks  to  reform  ttie 
Federal  onstiore  oil  and  gas  leasing  system. 

This  legislation  Is  ttie  product  of  four  tiear- 
ings  conducted  by  ttie  Subcommittee  on 
Mining  and  Natural  Resources  during  the  99th 
Congress  on  the  Federal  Onstiore  Oil  and 
Gas  Leasing  Program  and  several  monttis  of 
negotiatKins  with  Interested  partes.  While  ttie 
bill  Is  not  perfect,  I  view  It  as  a  suitat>le  start- 
ing point  for  sutxommlttee  deliberatkxis  on 
ttiis  Issue. 

Ttie  primary  focus  of  ttiis  legislation  is  to  re- 
quire ttiat  all  Federal  lands  made  available  to 
oil  and  gas  leasing  Initially  be  offered  on  a 
competitive  basis.  Currently,  only  those  lands 
with  known  geok>gk»l  structures  of  oil  and 
gas  are  offered  competitively  with  all  ottier 
lands  made  available  through  one  of  two  non- 
competitive leasing  mechanisms,  ttie  lottery  or 
over  ttie  counter.  Geology  and  personnel 
levels  being  wtiat  they  are,  ttie  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  tias  not  always  adequately 
identified  wtik;h  lands  should  be  offered  com- 
petitively and  some  rattier  infamous  faux  pas 
have  occurred.  The  tottery  has  also  shown 
itself  to  tie  subject  to  abuse  and  outright  fraud 
and  has  been  likened  by  Representative 
George  Miller,  a  long-time  advocate  of 
reform,  as  "something  twtween  a  permanent 
floating  crap  game  and  sort  of  a  gkxified 
church  raffle." 

While  ttie  legislation  would  require  ttiat  all 
lands  be  subjected  to  a  competitive  test  with 
tracts  leased  to  the  highest  tiidder,  those  par- 
cels which  do  not  receive  a  bki  would  then  be 
made  available  for  1  year  on  a  noncompetitive 
first-come-first-serve  tiasis  similar  to  the  cur- 
rent over-the-counter  system.  This  two-tier 
leasing  system  does  not  enviskxi  the  continu- 
ation of  the  tottery.  In  addltton,  the  legislatkxi 
would  require  the  payment  of  a  nonrefundable 
bkiding  fee  as  f>art  of  the  competitive  leasing 
system  and  would  retain  the  current  applk:a- 
tion  fee  for  over-the-counter  leasing.  It  shoukl 
be  noted  that  the  bill  does  not  change  the  ex- 
isting authority  of  ttie  Interior  Secretary  re- 
garding production  royalty  rates  as  well  as 
lease  terms,  and  rentals  are  only  slightly 
modified. 

Anottier  focus  of  the  legislation  is  to  en- 
hance the  consideration  of  oil  and  gas  leasing 
during  the  land  and  forest  management  plan- 
ning process.  The  subcommittee  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  testimony  concerning  the  lack 
of  consistency  in,  and  adequacy  of,  ttie  treat- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  leasing  In  these  plans. 
The  land  use  planning  provisions  of  ttie  bill 
should  cause  leasing  decisions  to  t>e  made  up 
front  rather  ttian  after  the  fact  in  ttiose  areas 
where  there  is  a  substantial  interest  in  oil  and 
gas  leasing  or  where  ttiere  is  a  high  potential 
for  oil  and  gas  recovery.  This  will  ensure 
greater  environmental  Integrity  in  ttie  program 
as  well  as  reduce  costly  and  time-consuming 
delays  industry  often  experiences. 

As  the  Subcommittee  on  Mining  and  Natural 
Resources  prepares  to  cohsider  oil  and  gas 
leasing  legislation,  I  look  forward  to  wortung 
with  my  committee  colleagues  in  fine-tuning 
this  measure. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER.  JR. 

or  FonrsTLVAiiiA 

in  THB  HOUSX  OF  RKPRXSKKTATI VES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  26, 
1967,  I  was  back  in  my  congressional  district 
Had  I  been  present,  I  wouU  have  voted  in  the 
fotowing  faahion: 

RoNcaH  No.  220— H.R.  2713.  O.C.  appro- 
prialions,  the  House  rejected  ttie  Parris 
amendment  that  sought  to  prohibit  use  of 
funds  to  errforce  the  imposition  of  a  residency 
requirement  on  any  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  of  ttie  District  of  Columtxa  Metropoli- 
tan Police  and  Fire  Departments  or  other 
public  safety  employee,  "aye"; 

Rolteall  No.  221— H.R.  2713.  D.C.  appro- 
priations, the  House  agreed  to  the  Doman 
amendment  that  prohibits  use  of  funds  provid- 
ed in  Xhe  bill  to  perform  atxxtions,  "aye"; 

Rolteafl  No.  222— H.R.  2713,  D.C.  appro- 
priations, the  House  rejected  the  Parris 
amerxlmem  that  sought  to  strike  $2.6  million 
in  appropriations  for  ttie  District  of  Columbia 
School  of  Law,  "aye";  and 

Roik:ait  No.  223— H.R.  2713.  DC.  appro- 
priations, the  House  passed  the  measure 
making  appropriations  for  the  government  of 
•w  District  f  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  In  whole  or  in  part  against  the  rev- 
enues of  sakj  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988,  "no." 


DOMESTIC  OIL  PRODUCTION:  A 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ISSUE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OrCAUrORMIA 
Hr  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

tM.  DORNAN  Of  California  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  firwl  analysis,  the  upcoming  debate  in 
Congress  over  oil  leasing  and  devekipment  in 
the  ArctK  National  Wikflife  Refuge  [ANWR] 
wil  not  be  about  the  environment  or  energy 
poficy,  although  both  are  important  issues,  but 
nrther  about  national  secunty.  Do  we  want  to 
contirHje  to  count  on  unreliat>le  sources  for 
America's  energy  needs?  Do  we  want  to  risk 
•  ahertfaU  of  petroleum  products  in  a  time  of 
national  emergency?  I  hope  not. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  WikJIife  Service  has  con- 
duced that  the  ANWR  is  the  most  promising 
onshore  oil  and  gas  prospect  in  North  Amer- 
ica, with  estimated  reserves  ttiat  coukj  equal 
or  surpass  those  of  Prudhoe  Bay.  Devetop- 
Hwnt  of  ttw  area  couM  contribute  tens  of  t>il- 
ions  of  doOars  to  the  U.S.  economy  at  the 
same  time  it  wouW  decrease  U.S.  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  sources  for  our  energy 
needs  in  tt>e  I990's.  It  rs  simply  an  opportuni- 
ty we  cannot  afford  to  pass  up. 

I  woukj  now  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
recent  article  by  Adm.  William  C.  Mott.  USN 
fMred,  on  the  natksnal  defense  issues  of 
AMMR  oil  dSMetopmenl  The  article  clearly  il- 
hjstrales  ttte  national  security  requirements 
tiat  make  devetopment  of  ANWR  necessary.  I 
urge  aN  my  coNeagues  to  read  Admiral  Mott's 
article  and  further  invite  them  to  join  with  me 
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in  cosponsoring  H.R.  1082.  a  bill  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
promptly  institute  a  leasing  program  for  tf>e 
enormous  oil  and  gas  resources  of  Alaska's 
North  Slope  ANWR. 

Domestic  Oil  Production:  A  National 
Dktense  Issue 

A  battle  is  shaping  up  in  the  Congress 
which  is  the  essence  of  national  security. 
The  opposing  forces  in  the  battle  will  l>e  the 
environmentalist  interest  groups,  such  as 
the  Wilderness  Society,  versus  the  Reagan 
administration,  plus  all  those  American  citi- 
zens who  rememl>er  the  gasoline  lines  and 
who  do  not  wish  to  t>e  dependent  again  on 
imported  oil  at  high  prices,  dictated  by 
OPEC. 

National  defense  also  has  a  huge  stake  in 
the  battle.  The  engines  of  war  run.  for  the 
most  part,  on  oil.  There  are  a  few  atomic 
powered  ships  (also  opposed  by  some  envi- 
ronmentalist organizations),  but  the  vast 
majority  of  ships,  planes,  and  tanks  operate 
on  petroleum  or  its  refined  products.  That  is 
why  our  nation  has  naval  petroleum  reserve 
lands  and  the  country  has  a  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  stockpile  pumt)ed  into  the 
ground  in  the  south. 

Your  editor  once  happened  into  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  (not  the 
present  one)  when  he  was  having  a  tele- 
phone conversation  with  the  secretary  of 
the  navy.  The  subject  was  offshore  drilling 
for  oil,  which  the  Interior  Department 
wanted  to  lease  for  exploration.  The  navy 
was  objecting  because  of  possible  interfer- 
ence with  submairine  operating  areas.  Exas- 
perated, the  secretary  of  the  interior  ex- 
ploded into  the  telephone,  "Damn  it,  John, 
if  we  don't  find  some  domestic  oil  pretty 
soon  you  may  have  to  put  your  battleships 
back  on  coal!"  The  environmentalists 
wouldn't  like  that  either.  As  Thomas  DlLor- 
enzo  and  James  Bennett  report  In  a  l>ooklet 
put  out  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
American  Business,  entitled  "The  Politics  of 
Envirorunentalism": 

"One  of  the  biggest  successes  of  tax- 
funded  environmental  intervention  has 
l)een  to  secure,  through  the  political  proc- 
ess, an  extraordinary  halt  to  the  develop- 
ment of  coal,  oil.  and  natural  gas.  Legisla- 
tion has  sharply  curtailed  domestic  energy 
production  in  the  United  States,  reducing 
economic  growth  and  making  the  country 
more  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  fuel." 

The  battlelines  for  the  upcoming  confron- 
tation in  the  Congress  over  oil  leasing  and 
development  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (ANWR)  were  drawn  in  an  editorial 
in  The  New  York  Times  on  February  11,  by 
George  T.  Frampton  Jr.,  president  of  The 
Wilderness  Society.  Under  the  headline 
"Possible  Alaskan  Oil  That  No  One  Needs." 
Frampton  opines  and  t>egins  his  lobbying 
campaign: 

"One  of  the  great  land  battles  of  the 
decade  is  atx>ut  to  l>egin.  At  stake  are  2.300 
square  miles  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the 
northeastern  comer  of  Alaska.  If  the 
Reagan  administration  has  its  way,  the 
famed  wildlife  there  will  have  to  make  way 
for  oil  rigs  and  pipelines.  Drilling  would  be 
both  destructive  and  unnecessary." 

That  quote,  with  the  headline,  says  it  all 
for  one  side  of  the  confrontation.  For  the 
other  side.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
former  Secretary  of  Energy  Don  Hodel  re- 
sponded the  same  day  that  he  is  concerned 
about  the  dramatically  increasing  dependen- 
cy on  imported  oil  which  reached  50  percent 
in  the  month  of  January  and  now  stands  at 
39  percent.  After  a  five-year  study,  mandat- 
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ed  by  Congress,  the  Interior  Department's 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  produced  a 
draft  report  entitled  "Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Alaska.  Coastal  Plain  Resource 
Assessment."  It  is  tuiticipated  that  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  shortly  be  for- 
warding that  report  to  Congress  with  the 
recommendation  that  exploratory  drilling 
l>egin,  with  oil  production  to  follow,  hope- 
fully within  ten  years,  via  an  aimex  pipeline 
to  the  Alaska  (Prudhoe  Bay)  pipeline  some 
65  miles  away. 

It  should  be  rememt)ered  that  environ- 
mentalists' predictions  of  doom  to  wildlife 
were  trumpeted  by  the  same  organizations 
that  opposed  the  Alaska  pipeline  a  decade 
ago.  Your  editor  has  flown  along  the  Alaska 
pipeline,  condemned  as  dangerous  to  the 
point  of  extinction  to  carilx>u,  and  witnessed 
those  animals  hunched  against  its  warmth 
and  scratching  their  antlers  on  it.  In  fact, 
Alaskans  tell  me  the  caritmu  love  it  and  the 
herds  have  increased  three  to  fivefold  since 
its  installation! 

The  same  stale  arguments  are  being  ad- 
vanced against  oil  exploration  in  ANWR. 
The  facts  are  that  the  oil  industry  over  40 
years  has  learned  to  drill  for  oil  in  Alaska 
and  export  it  via  pipeline  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  the  environment.  They  have 
learned  to  enhance  the  environment  and  not 
desecrate  it,  as  Mr.  Frampton  charges.  Per- 
haps the  t>est  commentary  on  this  harmony 
is  given  by  the  Inupiat  Eskimo  people  who 
have  the  only  permanent  settlement  in  the 
disputed  ANWR  area.  Say  they: 

"Our  people  have  carefully  observed  Prud- 
hoe Bay's  development  over  the  past  18 
years.  It  is  our  judgment  that  we  can  have 
balanced  and  carefully  regulated  oil  devel- 
opment on  our  lands  in  ANWR  and  In  the 
Coastal  Plain  which  will  preserve  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  wildlife  resources  of 
ANWR  and  still  benefit  our  people  and  the 
nation." 

For  the  al)ove  reasons,  aiid  more,  the  Na- 
tional Strategic  Materials  and  Minerals  Pro- 
gram Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  25 
broadly  based  representatives  of  the  mining, 
user  and  oil  industries,  and  academia.  on 
February  6  addressed  the  following  letter 
and  recommendation  to  the  secretary  of  the 
interior: 

"Enclosed  is  a  reconunendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Strategic  Materials  and  Minerals  Pro- 
gram Advisory  Committee  (NSMMPAC) 
that  you  recommend  to  Congress  that  the 
entire  area  of  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Alaska's 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  t>e  open  to 
oil  and  gas  leasing  as  proposed  in  DOI's 
Draft  Report  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Alaska.  Coastal  Plain  Resource  As- 
sessment.' 

•The  NSMMPAC  bases  this  recommenda- 
tion on  the  following  considerations: 

"1.  We  are  gravely  concerned  about  our 
nation's  increasing  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  oil  and  gas  as  well  as  nonfuel 
minerals. 

"2.  Unless  some  constructive  action  is 
taken  to  expand  our  domestic  sources  of 
supply,  we  fear  the  prospect  of  repeating 
the  oil  and  gas  'crises'  of  1973  and  1979. 

"3.  The  preliminary  report  has  faithfully 
and  accurately  complied  with  the  legislative 
mandate  of  1981. 

"4.  We  are  convinced  that  the  oil  and  gas 
leasing  of  a  restricted  area  within  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  CoasUl  Plain  can 
be  conducted  on  a  basis  compatible  with  all 
of  the  important  environmental  concerns  in 
the  region. 

"5.  This  committee  has  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  advancing  and  preserving  the  fun- 
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damental  management  concept  of  multiple 
use  of  the  public  lands  wherever  national  in- 
terest so  dictates. 

"We  request  that  this  letter  and  the  ac- 
companying recommendation  be  included  in 
the  public  record. 

"The  recommendation  itself  follows: 

"The  genuine  concern  of  the  National 
Strategic  Materials  and  Minerals  Program 
Advisory  Committee  about  U.S  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  for  strategic  minerals 
and  materials  is  exemplified  by  the  nation's 
increasing  dependence  on  oil  imports.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior's  November 
1986  draft  report,  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Alaska,  Coastal  Plain  Resource  As- 
sessment,' produced  at  the  directive  of  and 
within  the  required  procedure  by  Congress, 
indentifies  the  ANWR  Coastal  Plain  within 
Alaska's  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  as 
the  most  significant  oil  and  gas  prospect  re- 
maining in  the  United  States. 

"The  Committee  is  satisfied  that  all  re- 
quired procedures  have  been  met  in  address- 
ing the  important  environmental  issues  and 
l)elieves  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  accordance  with  Section  1002  of  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Conservation  Act, 
recommend  to  Congress  that  the  Coastal 
Plain  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
be  made  available  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  ac- 
tivities. The  committee  believes  that  this 
action  will  strengthen  the  national  energy 
security  that  is  vital  to  a  healthy  domestic 
minerals  industry." 

And  so,  the  battle  is  joined  in  Congress. 
Nothing  can  happen  until  Congress  takes 
action— no  production  of  oil  and  gas  from 
ANWR  is  allowed,  and  no  leasing  or  devel- 
opment leading  to  production  (»n  take 
place.  What  is  In  the  best  interests  of  na- 
tional security  and  the  American  people?  It 
seems  to  your  editor  that  the  question 
should  answer  itself  when  addressed  to 
right  thinking  people.  The  Prudhoe  Bay 
complex  now  provides  20  to  25  percent  of  all 
domestic  oil.  As  its  production  declines  in 
the  1990s,  we  should  bring  the  ANWR  field 
on  stream  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people, 
and  most  especially  the  Alaskans,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  are  in  favor  of  explora- 
tion and  development. 


OPPOSING  MISSILE  SALES  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  support  the  administration's  decision  to 
postpone  the  sale  of  the  Maverick  D  missile 
to  Saudi  Arabia  However,  I  want  to  express 
my  strong  opposition  to  any  such  sale  In  the 
future,  excepting  sweeping  changes  In  the 
state  of  affairs  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  move  to  delay  the  sale  was  a  reaction 
to  well  founded  congressional  disapproval  of 
the  administration's  plan  which  was  an- 
nounced on  June  7.  Nevertheless,  it  is  crucial 
that  the  powerful  arguments  in  opposition  to 
the  sale  are  not  swept  under  the  rug  and  that 
Congress  fully  recognize  that  the  sale  of  the 
Maverick  D  shoukJ  not  be  allowed  at  any  time. 

The  sale  of  these  missiles  is  significantly 
flawed.  First,  It  neglects  to  consider  the  In- 
creased threat  the  sale  would  pose  to  Israel's 
national  security.  Second,  the  claims  that  the 
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sale  is  intended  to  complement  United  States 
security  efforts  in  the  Middle  East  are  subvert- 
ed by  the  recent  pattern  of  Saudi  t>ehavior. 

If  the  U.S.  Government  Is  serious  about  fur- 
thering the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East, 
it  must  prevent  this  sale  from  occurring  at  any 
time. 

Taking  a  closer  look  at  the  military  impact 
of  this  sale,  rt  Ijecomes  clear  that  it  would  rep- 
resent a  substantial  security  risk  to  the  State 
of  Israel.  Saudi  defenses  already  present  a 
formidable  threat.  Since  1980,  Saudi  Arabia 
has  greatly  augmented  its  military  strength, 
developing  one  of  the  most  sophisticated 
armies  in  the  region.  As  a  result  of  recent  ac- 
quisitions and  technological  advancements, 
the  Saudi  Air  Force  is  now  a  significant  re- 
gional power.  The  Saudi  air  base  at  Tabuk, 
only  130  miles  from  Israel's  tjorder,  has  tteen 
dramatically  advanced  and  Improved,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  upgrading  of  their  airfields  of  Qur- 
ayat  and  Turayf.  A  sophisticated  level  of  air 
transport  c:apabillty  has  also  been  reached: 
The  Saudi's  are  now  using  the  F-5E/F  squad- 
ron. This  transport  plane  is  able  to  refuel  in 
the  air  and  fly  for  long  distances,  enabling  it  to 
hit  Israeli  targets.  On  top  of  that,  the  Saudi's 
have  acquired  the  F-15  fighter  t)omt)er,  one  of 
the  most  advanced  fighter  crafts  currently 
built. 

To  complement  this  air  strength,  the  country 
Is  now  well  endowed  with  an  arsenal  of 
ground  attack  weapons,  and  their  ground 
attack  forces  are  trained  to  operate  at  great 
distances  from  their  home  stations.  This  en- 
ables Saudi  Arabia  to  launch  an  attack  on 
Israel  by  land. 

Ironically,  a  large  proportion  of  the  arms 
and  sophisticated  weapons  that  have  allowed 
Saudi  Arabia  to  pose  this  threat  to  Israel  have 
been  a(X)uired  from  the  United  States.  Since 
1981.  this  has  amounted  to  29  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  equipment.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  has  not  only  created  a  security  prob- 
lem for  Israel,  it  Is  now  threatening  to  exacer- 
bate Israel's  present  danger  by  providing  the 
Saudi's  with  an  additional  360  million  dollars' 
worth  of  weapons. 

What  exactly  Is  the  Maverick  AGM-D?  It  Is 
an  antitank,  air-to-surface  missile  which  has 
never  been  sold  outside  the  United  States. 
Unlike  the  A  model  missiles  used  by  the  Israe- 
lis, the  D  model  is  infrared  guided,  and  can 
therefore  be  used  in  night  as  well  as  day  and 
is  functional  in  poor  weather.  It  is  capable  of 
l(x:king  on  to  a  target  twice  as  far  as  the  A 
m(Kiel.  Moreover,  the  new  missiles  have  a 
"fire  and  forget"  capacity  which  would  allow  a 
Saudi  pilot  to  lock  on  to  an  Israeli  target  and 
turn  OF)eratlons  over  to  a  highly  accurate 
homing  device. 

With  the  acquisition  of  these  1,6(X)  maver- 
icks, the  Saudi's  would  have  4,200  missiles  to 
Israel's  900. 

As  a  United  States  Congressman,  I  question 
the  particular  use  of  this  weapon  by  Saudi 
Arabia.  Proponents  of  the  sale  suggest  that 
the  Maverick  D  would  assist  Saudi  defenses 
against  Iran.  However,  this  cannot  t>e  the 
case.  Iran  neither  has  a  large  armored  force 
to  be  defended  against,  nor  is  there  a  suitable 
route  for  Iranian  tanks  to  pass  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  only  country  which  is  seriously 
threatened  by  this  sale  of  arms  Is  Israel, 
wfK}se  tank  force  is  within  Saudi  jet  range. 
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What  can  the  administration's  justification 
be  for  proposing  to  hartd  tNs  advantage  to 
Saudi  Arabia? 

They  claim  the  purpose  is  to  strengthen  se- 
curity in  the  Persian  Gulf.  However,  I  believe 
he  re<x>rd  straws  that  this  polk:y  is  misgukled. 
For  years  we  have  engaged  in  a  piecemeal 
pattern  of  sales  of  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia  with 
the  expectation  of  <x>operatK)n  with  United 
States  peacemaking  efforts  in  the  Gulf.  But.  in 
fact,  Saudi  behavior  with  regard  to  this  under- 
standing has  been  uncooperative.  In  1981,-'tf)e 
United  States  sold  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  on 
the  condition  of  "substantial  assistance"  to 
United  States  efforts  to  help  CTeate  peace,  yet 
the  Saudi's  have  refused  to  abide  by  tt>eir 
commitment.  For  example,  Saudi  Arabia  con- 
demned the  Camp  David  accords  and  then 
took  action  against  Egypt  for  its  partk:ipatk>n. 
In  1982,  the  Saudi  Government  similariy  con- 
demned King  Hussein  of  Jordan  for  enterir»g 
upon  negotiations  with  Israel. 

Despite  this  dismal  record,  the  administra- 
tion Is  once  again  attempting  to  use  arms  to 
coax  the  Saudi's  into  ccxiperatran.  Most  re- 
cently, the  Iraqi  bombing  of  the  U.S.S.  Stark 
which  took  the  lives  of  37  Americans  and  the 
confusion  surrounding  Saudi  Arabia's  role  in 
this  incident  have  raised  additional  questkjns 
concerning  Saudi  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  United  States  security  inter«>sts.  This 
doubt  is  compounded  by  repeateo  refusal  of 
the  Saudi's  to  grant  the  United  States  a  writ- 
ten guarantee  to  access  to  Saudi  air  t>ases  in 
the  event  of  a  crisis. 

If  this  is  not  enough,  perhaps  the  nr>ost  com- 
pelling evidence  against  the  sale  if  found  in 
statements  made  by  the  Saudi's  themselves. 
The  intense  buildup  of  arms  t>egun  in  1980 
has  been  stated  by  one  Saudi  official  as 
havirtg  t>een  directed  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  force  capable  of  opposing  Israel.  Saudi 
Government  officials  have  often  expressed 
direct  opposition  to  the  State  of  Israel.  For- 
eign Minister  Saud,  for  example,  has  stated 
that  Saudi  Arabia  desires  "cooperatk>n  with 
the  African  peoples  to  confront  the  *  *  *  Zion- 
ist enemy"  (SANA  Jan.  15,  1986).  Others 
have  recently  stated  their  support  for  a  retum 
to  a  "joint  Arab  stance."  The  sultan  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  "the  Saudi  Army  Is  a 
Palestinian  Army."  Crown  Prince  Abdullah  has 
expressed  profound  desire  to  unite  with  other 
Arabs  against  Israel  and  he  has  stated  that 
"once  Moslems  achieve  unity  of  will  and 
action,  Israel  will  be  annihilated  and  dissap- 
pear."  King  Faud,  in  a  conversation  with  Arab 
ambassadors  declared  that  "armed  struggle 
against  Israel  is  still  an  existing  necessity." 

These  numerous  statements  demonstrate  a 
nation  which  Is  clearly  hostile  to  Israel. 

To  back  up  these  statements,  Saudi  actions 
have  given  aid  and  comfort  to  Israel's  en- 
emies. The  Saudi  Government  has  consistent- 
ly provided  financial,  logistical  and  political 
support  to  the  PLC  and  Syria,  allowing  the 
PLO  to  carry  out  terrorist  tactics  against  Israel 
and  other  western  democracies.  What  makes 
this  even  harder  for  me  to  believe  is  tfiat  tfw 
PLO  has  given  support  to  the  Sandinista  dk:- 
tatorship  through  funding,  delivery  of  arms 
direct  military  assistance.  This  evidence  clear- 
ly does  not  portray  Saudi  Arat>ia  as  a  country 
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wtxMe  foreign  poNcy  obfectives  agree  wHh 
those  of  the  United  States. 

Just  this  week,  in  a  hearing  that  was  held 
by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  doubts  about  tt>e  Integrtty  of 
the  Saudi  Government  were  deepened.  United 
Stales  citizens  testified  about  severe  human 
rights  violations  which  they  suffered  at  tf>e 
harxis  of  Saudi  police  authorities  and  govern- 
ment officials,  the  testimony  included  descrip- 
tions of  unexplained  arrests,  torture,  and  urv 
justified  imprisorvnent  In  light  of  our  Goverrv 
menf  s  dedication  to  upholding  human  rights, 
providwg  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  unaccept- 
able whie  such  treatment  of  United  States 
citizens  is  occurring. 

For  these  reasons,  the  United  States  Corv 
gress  must  ask  itself  the  folkiwing  questions 
in  considering  the  possibility  of  a  sale  of  the 
Maveficfc  D  in  the  future:  Can  the  United 
States  afford  to  continue  rewarding  Saudi 
Arabia  for  disrespecting  our  requests?  How 
many  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  arms  will  the 
United  States  pour  into  Saudi  Arabia  until  it  is 
corwinced  tfiat  it  will  not  get  any  resporfse? 
How  are  tt>ese  Maverick  O's  to  be  used  to  erv 
harx^e  security  in  the  gulf  of  ttie  only  signifi- 
cant tank  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  Israel's? 
How  can  we  rely  upon  a  country  wfiich  has  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in 
Vne  past  and  does  not  demonstrate  a  signifi- 
cant desire  to  do  so  no¥ir?  Upon  wt>at  inter- 
ests, therefore,  has  this  sale  been  proposed? 

I  have  not  been  satisfied  by  any  answers 
that  I  have  to  these  questkxis.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  this  proposed  sale  is  nothing  more 
than  arwther  Ir^crement  in  the  continuing 
series  of  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia 

Wrth  this  in  mind,  can  we,  with  a  sound  con- 
scier)ce,  provide  Saudi  ArakHa  with  an  addi- 
tkxial  weapon  to  strengt^ten  already  formida- 
ble military  arsenal?  I  believe  the  answer  is 
no. 


WHERE  WILL  THE  POOR  LIVE? 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  IfKW  YORK 
nf  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1987 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
acting  on  a  conference  report  on  the  home- 
less relief  bill  passed  by  the  House  earlier  this 
year.  The  conference  offers  an  excellent  com- 
promise between  the  House  and  Senate  bills, 
and  I  believe  it  will  pass  easily.  However,  we 
must  continue  to  confront  the  homeless  prob- 
lem, t)ecause  it  is  one  tfiat  is  expected  to 
grow  steadily  in  the  future. 

This  Congress  has  to  face  the  fact  that 
more  housing  Is  needed.  Not  rrKxe  vouchers, 
rK>t  more  homeless  relief  programs,  but  new 
housing.  In  the  next  few  years  the  low  irrcome 
housing  stock  is  goir>g  to  t>e  reduced  by  possi- 
bfy  thousands  of  units,  yet  ttie  number  of  fam- 
ilies eligible  for  assisted  housing  is  rising. 
Vouchers  may  offer  families  a  choice  of  where 
to  live,  aJbeil  a  more  expensive  choice  to  tfie 
Government  arxl  to  tf>e  family.  t>ut  wfien  tfiere 
is  Httie  or  nothing  to  cftoose  from,  a  piece  of 
paper  is  no  comfort 

We  cannot  put  off  for  very  kxig  tfie  obvious 
necessity   to   produce   more   units— not  just 
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from  existing  fiousing,  but  tfirough  new  con- 
struction. It  will  cost  more  later,  and  later 
coukj  be  too  late. 

I  include  the  folk>wing  editorial  from  the 

June  28  edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  and 
recommend  K  to  my  colleagues. 

Whxrx  Wnx  THE  Poor  Livr? 

Some  12  million  American  households  are 
poor  enough  to  be  eligible  for  federally  sut>- 
sidized  housing.  By  one  estimate,  that  figure 
will  rise  by  5  million  in  the  next  20  years. 
But  the  same  study  says  that  the  nation's 
low-income  housing  stock— now  alxiut  12.9 
million  units— will  shrink  to  9.4  million 
during  the  same  period.  For  years  the  basic 
argument  about  federally  subsidized  hous- 
ing was  over  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
numl>er  of  new  units.  But  the  country  now 
faces  the  problem  of  how  to  prevent  a  dra- 
matic decrease. 

Since  1976,  thousands  of  low-income 
Americans  have  been  housed  through  15- 
year  federal  rent  supplement  contracts  that 
will  begin  to  expire  in  1991.  But  another 
700,000  low-income  tenants  have  l>een  living 
in  housing  that  was  sutisidized  by  previous 
federal  programs  and  they  could  l>e  dis- 
placed as  early  as  1989.  Those  700,000 
people  were  l)eneficiaries  of  federal  pro- 
grams that  gave  private  owners  an  "up 
front"  sulMidy  or  monthly  pajrments  to 
reduce  their  mortgage  interest  rates.  The 
owners  then  agreed  to  house  lower-income 
families  In  their  units.  Although  the  mort- 
gages were  generally  sutisidized  for  40  years, 
several  owners— with  as  many  as  334,000  of 
the  units— will  be  able  to  prepay  their  mort- 
gages after  only  20  years.  When  that  hap- 
pens the  owners  will  no  longer  be  obligated 
to  rent  to  lower-income  tenants. 

Federal  officials  say  that  only  10  percent 
of  the  owners  involved  in  the  mortgage  sul)- 
sidy  programs  have  sought  higher-income 
families.  Their  recommendation  has  been  to 
give  the  poor  hoi'.sing  vouchers  that  are 
good  for  five  years.  But  that  will  not  be  ade- 
quate with  so  many  federal  housing  pro- 
grams due  to  expire  at  the  same  time.  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  have  been 
evading  an  important  question— what  to  do 
about  people  at  the  bottom  end  of  the 
income  range  who  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
a  rental  of  an  apartment  or  a  house  of  their 
own.  Housing  was  one  of  the  major  federal 
programs  for  the  poor  that  suffered  deep 
budget  cuts.  The  cuts  went  too  far.  It  will  be 
costly,  but  the  next  administration  is  going 
to  have  to  answer  the  question  currently 
l>eing  ignored:  Where  will  the  poor  live? 


CITIES  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY 
ARE  FEELING  THE  CRUNCH 
FROM  LOSS  OF  GENERAL  REV- 
ENUE SHARING:  SUPPORT  H.R. 
1198 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  reports  tfiat  22  cities  re- 
sporxling  to  a  survey  conducted  t>y  the  Na- 
tkxial  League  of  Qties  said  tosing  tfie  Federal 
general  revenue  sharing  money  will  have  an 
effect  on  public  safety.  18  percent  on  public 
works  and  parks  operation,  15  percent  on 
servk:e  to  tfie  aged.  12  percent  on  servkre  to 
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the  poor,  11  percent  on  services  for  youths 
and  11  percent  on  funding  for  recreation  and 
litxaries. 

According  to  tfiat  survey,  26  percent  of  tfie 
communities  reduced  muncipal  jobs  in  recent 
budget  years  and  another  26  percent  sakj 
tfiey  had  to  impose  a  hiring  freeze.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  elimination  of  tfie  general  revenue 
sharing  program  last  year  has  already  had  an 
immediate  effect  on  cities  and  communities 
across  tfie  country.  Ot>viously,  tfie  impact  has 
been  negative.  The  loss  of  general  revenue 
sfiaring  moneys,  combined  with  tost  revenues 
as  a  result  of  the  new  tax  revision  law  have 
FHJt  a  serious  financial  crunch  on  cities  across 
tfie  country. 

No  where  has  the  loss  of  general  revenue 
sfiaring  funds  t>een  more  devastating  than  In 
my  fiome  district.  Qties  like  Youngstown, 
Nlles,  and  Warren  heavily  depended  on  gener- 
al revenue  sfiaring  moneys  to  provkto  bask: 
community  services.  Tfiose  services  have  fiad 
to  be  cut  back  or  limited  because  of  Con- 
gress' ill-advised  actkxi  last  year  in  eliminating 
this  important  program. 

I  do  not  argue  with  tfie  points  brought  out 
last  year  by  some  of  my  colleagues  that  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  funds  had  t}een  misused 
by  some  cities.  The  fact  was,  and  still  is,  that 
many  cities  desperately  need  those  funds  and 
have  put  tfiem  to  good  use.  The  elimination  of 
tfie  general  revenue  sharing  program — at  a 
time  wfien  Federal  expenditures  in  the  domes- 
tic arena  have  been  declining — was  a  cruel 
blow  to  economically  depressed  communities 
across  tfie  country.  General  revenue  sfiaring 
moneys  represented  a  modest,  txit  extremely 
important,  helping  hand  many  communities 
need  to  stay  afloat. 

As  today's  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
notes,  the  loss  of  general  revenue  sharing 
funds  has  forced  "cuttiacks  and  postpone- 
ments" of  bask:  services  and  these  cutbacks 
and  postponements  will  "undermine  communi- 
ties' long-term  ability  to  provide "  bask:  serv- 
k;es.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  dilemma  we  face 
today.  Cities  and  communities  need  some 
type  of  modest  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Certainly,  tfiere  are  those  areas 
of  the  country  that  are  not  struggling  and  can 
get  t>y  without  general  revenue  sfiaring 
moneys.  But  what  needs  to  be  done  Is  for 
Congress  to  reinstate  this  program  and  retar- 
get only  to  needy  areas  of  the  country. 

I  have  proposed  legislation,  H.R.  1198,  that 
would  do  just  that.  H.R.  1198  would  restore 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program  at  its 
fiscal  year  1 986  funding  level  and  retarget  it  to 
needy  communities.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  the  situation  our  cities  find 
themselves  and  tfiat  they  lend  tfieir  strong 
support  to  my  bill.  H.R.  1 198. 

Cities.  Towns  Pacing  Money  Crunch— Tax 
Revision,  U.S.  Ctrrs  Mean  Strain  on 
Services,  Survey  Shows 

(By  Mark  Lawrence) 

Many  of  the  nation's  cities  and  towns, 
feeling  effects  of  tax  revision  and  last  fall's 
cutoff  of  general  revenue-sharing,  are  facing 
a  financial  crunch  that  is  hampering  their 
ability  to  balance  budgets  and  provide  serv- 
ices, the  National  League  of  Cities  said  yes- 
terday. 

Almost  one-third  of  municipalities  polled 
in  an  annual  survey  of  city  financial  condl- 
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tioiu  said  they  expected  a  decrease  in  gener- 
al fund  revenues  this  year,  according  to  the 
league's  report,  which  summarized  the  sur- 
vey's results.  Some  communities  said  that 
the  anticipated  decrease  has  forced  them  to 
reduce  expenditures  and  to  dip  into  finan- 
cial reserves  as  they  try  to  balance  budgets. 
Necessary  services  are  tteing  provided,  the 
report  found,  but  primarily  through  "cut- 
baclLs  and  postponements"  that  undermine 
communities'  long-term  ability  to  provide 
them. 

Calling  the  results  of  the  survey  "ominous 
signals,"  league  E^xecutive  Director  Alan 
Beals  said  the  report  is  "a  warning  that  a 
rude  awakening  Is  in  store  for  those  who 
think  our  cities  and  towns  are  all  prospering 
just  because  they  are  managing  to  keep 
their  budgets  balanced." 

This  year's  survey  polled  545  cities  and 
towns.  Including  the  nation's  largest  25 
cities,  most  other  major  cities  and  a  sam- 
pling of  towns  and  rural  villages. 

More  than  20  percent  of  the  communities 
said  they  would  cut  expenditures  this  year, 
and  62  percent  reported  that  they  would 
t>egin  spending  money  out  of  their  general 
fund  balances  to  meet  current  budgets,  the 
report  said.  Of  those  dipping  Into  fund  bal- 
ances, 19  percent  said  they  would  use  more 
than  half  the  money  in  those  accounts. 

Beals  said  Congress'  decision  last  Octol>er 
to  eliminate  the  federal  general  revenue- 
sharing  program  was  "a  major  factor,  with- 
out doubt"  in  financial  problems  cities  and 
towns  are  facing. 

General  revenue-sharing  accounted  for 
alMut  25  percent  of  federal  aid  to  municipal 
governments.  Beals  said.  For  most  smaller 
communities,  he  said,  revenue-sharing  was 
the  only  federal  support. 

The  federal  tax  law  put  into  effect  last 
Octol)er  has  also  reduced  the  flow  of  money 
into  municipal  coffers  by  placing  new  con- 
straints on  use  of  tax-exempt  municipal 
lx>nds,  according  to  the  report. 

Beals  said  the  full  impact  of  these  two 
changes  will  not  be  known  until  next  year's 
survey.  Because  city  fiscal  years  vary  and 
rarely  coincide  with  the  federal  fiscal  year 
and  because  there  is  a  built-in  delay  in  dis- 
tributing general  revenue  funds,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  communities  surveyed  re- 
ceived some  revenue-sharing  funds  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  league  survey. 

"Next  year,  it  will  be  cold-turkey  all  the 
way  around,  and  that's  a  t>elt-tightening 
diet  for  cities,"  Beals  said. 

The  survey  also  found: 

Twenty-six  percent  of  the  communities  In 
their  most  recent  budget  years  reduced  mu- 
nicipal jolis.  and  26  percent  said  they  were 
working  under  a  hiring  freeze. 

Fifty-two  percent  have  cut  capital  spend- 
ing this  year. 

Fifty-five  percent  said  the  rate  of  growth 
in  operating  expenditures  would  l>e  lower  in 
1987  than  in  1986. 

Twenty-two  percent  said  losing  the  feder- 
al general  revenue-sharing  money  will  have 
an  effect  on  public  safety,  18  percent  on 
public  works  and  paries  operation,  15  per- 
cent on  service  to  the  aged,  12  percent  on 
service  to  the  poor,  11  percent  on  services 
for  youths  and  11  percent  on  funding  for 
recreation  and  libraries. 
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A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JIM  SANTANGELO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  caufornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Jim  San- 
tangek),  tfie  outgoing  mayor  of  Downey,  CA. 
On  Tu^KJay,  July  7,  1 987,  Jim  will  step  down 
from  his  tour  of  office. 

Jim  Santangek)  has  worked  unselfishly  to 
help  the  community  of  Downey  through  his 
profound  dedication  to  local  government  and 
civk:  activities.  A  resklent  of  Downey  for  over 
22  years,  Jim  taught  for  13  years  at  Downey 
Adult  School.  He  is  a  member  of  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Health  Catholic  Church,  and  his 
sense  for  civic  affairs  led  him  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Downey,  the 
Downey  Board  of  Realtors,  tfie  South  Gate 
JayCees,  and  UNICO,  an  Italian  American  or- 
ganization. Jim  is  also  a  fourth  degree 
member  of  the  Knights  of  ColumtHis,  and  fias 
served  on  the  traffic  committee  in  Downey, 
and  the  Downey  Health  and  Environmental 
Sanitatk^n  Committee. 

Currently,  Jim  is  finishing  his  third  year  on 
the  city  council  and  completing  a  year  term  as 
mayor.  During  his  term  as  mayor,  Jim  inifiated 
the  Keep  Downey  Beautiful  Project.  This  was 
a  campaign  to  clean-up,  fix-up,  and  paint-up 
Downey  during  the  spring  of  1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Santangelo  fias  done 
much  over  the  years  in  helping  make  the 
Downey  area  such  a  special  place  to  live  and 
work.  His  commitment  to  his  community  will 
never  go  unnoticed.  My  wife,  Lee,  joins  rr.e  in 
congratulating  Jim  on  his  achievements,  and 
we  wish  him,  his  wife,  Rosell,  his  children, 
James,  Robert,  and  Lisa  Hanggie,  his  grand- 
child. Brianne,  and  his  mother,  Leona.  suc- 
cess and  happiness  in  their  future. 

COMANDANTE  REAGAN 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  weeks 
a  number  of  our  colleagues  have  suggested 
that  those  of  us  who  oppose  further  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Contras  are  advancing  the  cause 
of  communism  in  the  Westem  Hemisphere. 

This  appeal  to  anti-Communist  sentiments 
always  hias  a  populist  ring,  but  it  fails  to  ad- 
dress tfie  bask:  issues  tfie  United  States  faces 
in  Central  America.  We  do  have  legitimate  in- 
terests in  that  region,  interests  that  are  con- 
sistent with  tfie  promotk>n  of  democracy,  eco- 
nomk:  reforms,  and  human  rights.  It  is  also 
true  tfiat  the  Sandinistas,  like  the  Contras, 
have  violated  the  basic  human  rights  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  The  Sandinista  govern- 
ment is  not  a  positive  political  model  for  Cen- 
tral America.  Yet,  it  Is  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's flawed  polk:y  toward  Nk:aragua  that  has 
allowed  tfie  Sandinistas  to  consolklate  their 
power  and  to  engage  in  a  variety  of  at)uses 
that  all  of  us  want  to  see  ended. 
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If  we  are  serious  atxxjt  advancing  U.S.  irt- 
terests  in  Central  Amerk:a  and  promoting  re- 
forms tfiat  will  serve  our  neigfibors  wfio  live 
there,  we  need  a  policy  that  works,  not  an  in- 
effective one  tfiat  may  be  politically  appealing 
to  some  at  home  but  is  sut>stantially  flawed. 

This  point  was  made  forcefully  in  a  recent 
essay  by  Stepfien  RosenfeM  tfiat  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  June  26.  For  tfie  berv 
efit  of  our  colleagues  wfio  may  not  fiave  seen 
it,  I  am  inserting  a  copy  into  the  Record  at 
tfiis  point 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  26, 1987] 

COMANDANTE  RkAGAN — SAVIOR  OF  THE 

Sandinistas 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

Ronald  Reagan  is  putting  the  final  touch- 
es on  what  may  be,  in  his  own  chosen  con- 
servative terms,  his  greatest  foreign  policy 
disgrace.  He  is  preparing  to  hand  Nicara- 
gua's Sandinistas,  whom  he  loathes  with  a 
passion,  an  indescribably  sweet  victory  that 
they  will  be  tempted  to  hail  as  a  historic  tri- 
umph of  revolution  over  imperialism  and 
that  will  leave  him  as  the  president  who 
"lost  Nicaragua."  If  Daniel  Ortega  had  any 
sense  of  irony,  he  would  l>e  planning  to 
erect  a  statue  of  Ronald  Reagan  inscribed 
"To  Our  Favorite  Yankee,  Who  Made  the 
Revolution  Secure." 

Why  the  tribute?  Because,  inheriting  a 
Sandinista  regime  that  held  but  had  not 
consolidated  power,  Reagan  mustered  the 
sort  of  resistance  that  was  not  enough  to 
oust  the  regime  but  was  enough  to  help  it 
reach  out  from  its  narrow  ideological  base 
and  to  organize  itself  successfully  around  a 
broad,  patriotic  theme. 

Because  he  will  l>e  leaving  Nicaragua  in  a 
suljstantially  improved  international  posi- 
tion—with the  support  of  the  usual  friends 
of  Third  World  revolution  plus  the  sympa- 
thy of  most  American  allies.  On  no  single 
issue  is  the  United  States  more  isolated. 

Because  having  failed  to  dislodge  or  tame 
the  Sandinistas.  Reagan  further  failed  to 
exploit  the  best  alternative;  weaving  them 
into  an  international  web  in  which  they 
would  have  to  accept  obligations — obliga- 
tions flowing  to  many  others  t>esldes  the 
United  States — to  move  toward  pluralism,  to 
temper  the  revolution's  totalitarian  streak 
and  to  loosen  its  Cuban-Soviet  connection. 

This  last  falling  comes  into  stark  view  now 
as  a  result  of  the  fading  out  of  the  peace 
plan  offered  by  Costa  Rican  President  Oscar 
Arias  Sanchez.  Reagan  found  the  plan  lack- 
ing, since  it  does  not  nail  down  a  full  Sandi- 
nista passage  to  democracy  as  the  price 
Nicaragua  would  have  to  pay  for  l>eing  re- 
lieved of  an  American-sponsored  war.  E^iuat- 
ing  such  a  passage  with  defeat,  Ortega  re- 
fuses to  pay. 

The  plan  is  lacking.  Arias  himself  accepts 
the  idea  that,  once  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
tras had  l>een  removed  by  his  plan,  the  San- 
dinistas might  prefer  to  face  exposure  as 
cheaters  rather  than  the  real  political  oppo- 
sition that  compliance  with  the  plan  would 
bring. 

But  the  plan  was  also  the  last  l>est  hope  to 
avert  the  worse  outcome  of  a  humiliating 
legislated  end  to  contra  aid  and  a  conclusion 
by  the  Sandinistas  that  they  owe  nothing  to 
anybody  and  are  free  to  impose  whatever 
political  pattern  they  choose. 

The  Arias  alternative  could  have  at  least 
allowed  and  obliged  Nicaragua's  ambivalent 
fellow  Latins— all  with  a  direct  national  in- 
terest in  Its  ol>servance — to  oversee  Sandl- 
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nista  delivery  <hi  political  usurances  made 
to  tbem  in  the  treaty  proceas. 

The  faltering  of  the  Arias  plan  Is  not  Rea- 
gan's fault  alone.  Nicaragiia  shares  blame: 
even  as  it  gave  general  approval.  It  refused 
to  countenance  discussion  of  its  own  inter- 
nal democratization,  and  threw  sand  in  ev- 
eryone's eyes. 

But  fault-fixing  Is  secondary.  That  the 
MTiriift  Marxists  resisted  the  political  guts 
of  the  plan  telLs  precisely  and  dramatically 
why  Reagan  was  blind  not  to  embrace  it. 
Reagan  thought  the  plan  was  flabby. 
Ortega  found  it  threatening.  Ortega,  who 
was  ready  to  take  his  chances  on  a  continu- 
ing war.  shrank  from  Arias'  peace.  Ever  so- 
licitous, Reagan  provided  the  cover  behind 
which  Ortega  then  could  hide. 

Nicaragua  Is  the  premier  place  for  work- 
ing out  the  "Reagan  Doctrine"  of  support 
for  anticommunist  insurgencies.  We  are 
learning  what  the  Reagan  Doctrine  can 
mean:  the  triumph  of  the  idea  of  insurgency 
over  the  idea  of  anticommunism.  Insurgen- 
cy as  a  means  of  carrying  anticommunism  in 
Nicaragua  is  turning  out  to  be  ineffective 
and  counterproductive.  A  serious  anticom- 
munist administration  would  have  turned 
long  ago  to  negotiation  as  a  more  promising 
instrument.  But  the  Reagan  administration, 
profoundly  frivolous,  has  not  seen  what  is 
required  to  save  what  still  can  be  salvaged 
Of  the  president's  original  and  valid  pur- 
pose. 

Does  the  president  not  have  one  close  ad- 
viser able  to  go  to  him  and  say:  "Sir,  you 
caimot  get  from  here  to  there  by  your  cur- 
rent route.  Conceivably,  you  still  could  get 
partway  there  by  another  route"?  Fantasy? 
If  something  like  this  doesn't  happen,  then 
prepare  in  your  imagination  for  Managua's 
unveUing  of  a  statute  to  Comandante 
Reagan.  "Who  Made  the  Revolution 
Secure." 


AN  INCENTIVE  FOR  AUTO  MANU- 
FACTURERS: CALIFORNIA  STU- 
DENTS BREAK  SUPERMILEAGE 
RECORD 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORIflA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  a  team 
of  mechanical  engineefing  students  from  Cali- 
fomia  State  University  set  a  new  record  by  a 
U.S.  team  of  1,971.77  miles  per  gallon  in  a 
gasoiine-powered  vehicle  at  the  Fourth  Annual 
West  Coast  Supermileage  Competition.  The 
competition  vvas  cosponsored  by  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers  and  the  AAA-affili- 
ated  California  State  Automobile  Association. 

The  competition  consisted  of  14  vehicles, 
designed  by  sttjdents  at  eight  different  col- 
leges and  universities,  competing  for  the  best 
fuel  ecofX)my.  The  California  State  University 
team  eclipsed  the  oW  mark  of  1 ,628.95  set  by 
a  University  of  Netxaska  team  in  1986. 

These  students'  hard  work  and  ingenuity 
should  set  an  embarrassing  example  for  the 
two  biggest  auto  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States— Ford  and  General  Motors — who  cried 
that  they  coukln't  afford  to  meet  the  27.5 
miles  per  gallon  corporate  auto  fuel  ecorK)my 
[CAFE]  standard.  Together  they  convinced  the 
administration  to  rollback  the  CAFE  standard 
to  26  miles  per  galk>n.  Yet  Ford  and  General 
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Motors  have  had  their  most  profitat>le  years 
ever  in  the  past  couple  of  years. 

Obviously  one  would  not  expect  ttiese  car 
manufacturers  to  build  a  fleet  of  automobiles 
that  woukJ  collectrvety  make  a  fuel  economy 
standard  of  1,971.77  miles  per  galk>n.  After 
all.  it  Is  a  pretty  funny-kioking  car,  and 
wouldn't  do  much  for  a  family  with  kkls  and  a 
dog.  However,  in  this  day  and  age  and  with 
profits  that  couW  be  spent  on  research  and 
development  in  VtHS  area,  the  Big  Three 
sfKMjId  be  able  to  buikj  a  fleet  that  can  collec- 
tively make  a  fuel  ecorwrny  standard  of  27.5 
miles  per  gallon. 

Those  car  companies  have  chosen  to 
sperxl  their  profits  on  many  nonauto  areas  of 
investment — electronrcs,  defense,  and  finan- 
cial services  are  just  some  of  the  examples. 
The  CAFE  standard  is  a  relatively  p>ainless  yet 
proven  way  to  increase  fuel  efficiency.  Be- 
tween 1973  arvl  1983  the  average  fuel  the  av- 
erage fuel  performance  of  autonrabiles  im- 
proved by  close  to  30  percent. 

Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  experi- 
enced an  oil  glut— gasoline  has  t>een  cheap. 
However,  the  tide  is  tumlr>g  and  U.S.  oil  im- 
ports are  again  rising  and  the  cost  of  gasolir)e 
is  creeping  up.  The  experts  predict  that  an- 
otf>er  energy  crisis  is  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Lead  times  in  er>ergy  and  auto  design  re- 
quire long-range  planning  and  investnnent.  It  is 
foolish  not  to  heed  the  warnir^  signals  we 
have  t>efore  us.  Now  is  the  time  for  govern- 
ment arxl  the  concerned  public  to  devetop 
without  panic,  policies  tfiat  will  meet  future 
energy  needs  fairly  and  practk:ally,  responsive 
both  to  the  publk:  interest  and  to  sound  busi- 
ness judgment 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which  will  take 
away  the  administratk}n's  authority  to  tamper 
with  the  CAFE  star>dard  and  return  it  from  26 
miles  per  gallon  to  27.5  miles  per  gallon.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  consider  tlie  im- 
portance of  strengthening  this  standard  and 
that  car  manufacturers  will  look  to  the  exam- 
ple set  by  California  State  University  students. 
Increased  fuel  efficiency  in  cars  is  possible 
arxi  necessary. 


June  SO,  1987 

As  ttie  long  and  disappointing  day  drew  to  a 
close,  Benjamin  Franklin  urged  that  the  dele- 
gates ask  for  divir>e  guidarKe,  ar)d  hire  a 
chaplain  to  conduct  daily  prayer.  But  even  ttiis 
suggestk>n  coukj  rx>t  be  agreed  on — tfie  Cor>- 
ventk>n  had  rw  mortey  to  pay  for  a  ctfaplain. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
■nONAL  CONVENTION  (JUNE  28) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  delegates 
gathered  apprehensively  on  June  28,  1787. 
The  day  tiefore,  they  had  been  subjected  to  a 
3-hour  monolog  by  Luther  Martin.  Now,  Martin 
returned  to  finish  a  speech  which  James 
Madison  characterized  as  t>eing  "delivered 
with  much  diffuseness  and  considerable  vehe- 
merKe." 

SerkxiS  deliberatkins  resumed  with  the 
issue  of  equal  representation  for  every  State 
in  ttie  House  of  Representatives.  James  Madi- 
son tried  to  calm  fears  that  ftie  three  largest 
States  woukl  dominate  the  r>ew  Government 
noting  that  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia  were  not  only  wklely  separated  by  ge- 
ography, txit  also  had  few  comnton  interests. 


SUPERCONDUCTORS  PAVE  PRO- 
GRESSIVE PATH  IN  SCIENCE 
AND  TRADE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  year, 
the  scientifk:  community  has  stunned  ttie 
world  with  the  announcement  of  break- 
throughs in  superconductors.  Almost  daily  re- 
ports stress  that  the  field  is  rapidly  tiecoming 
an  important  component  in  Annenca's  bkJ  to 
regain  competitiveness. 

With  the  discovery  arKi  development  of  a 
certain  class  of  materials  cornJucting  electrici- 
ty at  temperatures  at>ove  absolute  zero,  new 
products  can  tie  made  using  this  advanced 
technology. 

The  list  of  new  products  revolutionizing  the 
way  we  think  and  the  way  we  live  in  virtually 
endless  New  supercomputers  using  these  su- 
perconducting materials  can  be  designed  to 
operate  at  faster  speeds.  Faster  transporta- 
tion systems  powered  by  superconductors  can 
traverse  the  country.  Improved  medical  sci- 
ence, new  refrigeratkin  techniques,  t>etter 
energy  transmisswn,  more  effrcient  autonf>o- 
biles — all  these  and  more  are  waiting  to  be 
developed  in  the  wings  of  this  progressive 
technology. 

Japan  already  has  adopted  a  centralized 
approach  combining  the  Government,  re- 
searchers at  universities,  arvj  commercial  in- 
dustry in  order  to  ride  the  next  wave  of  prod- 
ucts from  superconducting  technology. 

At  the  same  time,  here  in  the  United  States, 
American  firms  continue  to  be  at  the  forefront 
of  the  field,  revising  and  refining  the  use  of  su- 
perconductors. 

Superconductors  offer  us  the  opportunity  to 
improve  our  competitiveness  in  the  world 
market  with  products  on  tlie  cutting  edge  of 
technology. 

An  example  of  the  daily  improvement  in  the 
technology  arkj  application  of  superconduc- 
tors is  evkjent  at  Bell  Communication  Re- 
search, commonly  known  as  Bellcore,  at  its 
headquarters  in  Livingston,  NJ,  and  at  its  re- 
search facilities  througfiout  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

One  of  their  new  discoveries  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  avoid  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  produc- 
tion for  superconductors  which  had  prevented 
their  manufacture  for  electronics.  With  the 
new  process  designed  at  Bellcore,  tfie  tech- 
nology can  be  better  applied  to  the  actual  pro- 
duction techniques. 

I  am  including  an  artk:le  appearing  in  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  announcing  this  break- 
through by  Bellcore.  The  discovery  at  Bellcore 
is  an  incentive  to  the  country  to  advance  even 
further  in  this  field  and  to  apply  its  knowledge 
to  the  development  of  products  for  a  better 
worid. 


June  SO.  1987 

[Prom  the  Newark  (NJ)  Star-Ledger,  June 
25.1987] 

Bbllcorb  Ressaxchbks  Crack  Barrier  in 

Appucatior  or  "Sdpercohpuctivity" 

(By  KltU  MacPherson) 

A  team  of  scientists  working  at  a  Red 
Bank  laboratory  has  made  a  breakthrough 
in  the  process  of  manufacturing  "supercon- 
ducting" microelectronic  devices. 

Researchers  at  Bell  Communications  Re- 
search (Bellcore)  said  yesterday  they  had 
filed  a  patent  application  with  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a 
process  that  helps  the  new  superconducting 
materials  retain  their  qualities  through  the 
manufacturing  process. 

The  process  will  help  make  high-speed  mi- 
crochips made  of  the  new  materials  a  reali- 
ty, Bellcore  officials  said. 

"Progress  has  been  very  rapid  in  this  new 
field,"  said  Jack  Wemick,  division  manager 
for  materials  science  research  with  Bellcore. 
"And  we  believe  this  process  from  Bellcore 
is  a  significant  step  toward  the  use  of  super- 
conducting materials  on  microchips." 

One  of  the  keenest  scientific  races  of  the 
century  is  on  to  understand  the  phenome- 
non known  as  "superconductivity."  The  race 
t>egan  in  earnest  last  September  when  a 
group  of  IBM  researchers  announced  it  had 
found  a  new  class  of  materials  that  become 
superconducting  at  minus  406  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. It  was  the  highest  temperature  ever 
recorded  at  which  materials  exhibited  su- 
pierconductivity. 

Superconductivity  is  the  ability  of  elec- 
tricity to  pass  through  a  material  without 
resistance.  Without  resistance,  no  heat  is 
generated,  and  the  electricity  is  conveyed 
quickly  and  efficiently.  Until  last  year,  the 
scientific  community  believed  that  the  phe- 
nomenon occurred  only  in  the  region  of  the 
ultracold,  at  temperatures  close  to  alisolute 
zero  at  which  all  atoms  cease  to  vibrate. 

Scientists  view  the  effect  as  so  pervasive, 
they  are  predicting  entire  new  industries 
will  result  from  the  products  that  evolve 
from  the  science.  Ultra-high-speed  comput- 
ers and  super-fast  trains  that  levitate  be- 
cause of  the  strong  magnetic  fields  pro- 
duced by  superconducting  materials  are  Just 
some  of  the  products  envisioned. 

While  legions  of  scientists  are  grappling 
with  finding  materials  that  become  super- 
conducting at  ever-higher  temperatures, 
others  are  working  with  the  actual  manu- 
facturing technologies  that  will  t)e  needed 
once  the  basic  concepts  are  better  under- 
stood. 

Scientists  at  Bellcore  are  working  to  find 
ways  to  actually  make  such  products,  such 
as  electronic  devices  powered  by  supercon- 
ducting materials. 

The  new  process  resolves  a  paradox  Bell- 
core scientists  said  superconducting  materi- 
als present  whenever  they  are  used  to  make 
electronic  products. 

"We  found  that  the  superconductors  can 
lose  oxygen— and  with  it  their  superconduc- 
tivity—during certain  processes  normally 
used  in  manufacturing  integrated  circuits," 
said  Brian  Bagley,  one  of  the  scientists  re- 
sponsible for  Bellcore's  new  procedure.  "We 
could  put  the  needed  oxygen  back  in  the 
materials,  and  bring  back  their  supercon- 
ductivity, but  that  required  heating  to  tem- 
peratures that  would  be  difficult  for  a 
microcircuit  to  survive." 

The  research  team,  which  included 
Bagley,  Laura  Greene,  Jean-Marie  Tarascon 
and  CJeorge  Hull,  found  its  answer  to  the  di- 
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lemma  in  an  apparatus  that  restores  oxygen 
to  superconducting  materials  at  tempera- 
tures low  enough  to  be  tolerable  to  micro- 
electronic devices. 

Why  is  oxygen  so  important  to  supercon- 
ductivity? Tarascon,  who  examined  the 
structures  of  the  ceramic  superconducting 
compounds  earlier  this  year,  said  that  the 
ceramics  not  only  cease  to  be  superconduct- 
ing when  the  oxygen  is  removed,  they  actu- 
ally become  insulators,  the  opposite  of  con- 
ductors, dramatically  increasing  the  resist- 
ance to  the  electrical  current. 

When  integrated  circuits  are  produced, 
materials  are  normally  placed  in  a  vacuum. 
Although  this  causes  oxygen  to  escape  from 
the  materials,  the  effect  is  reversible. 

But  what's  good  for  making  the  materials 
back  into  superconductors  is  not  good  for 
making  microchips. 

"The  restoration  (of  oxygen)  required  pro- 
longed exposure  of  the  material  to  an 
oxygen  atmosphere  at  temperatures  of 
about  500  degrees  Celsius  (932  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit)," said  Bellcore's  Wemick.  "That's 
too  hot  for  microchips." 

The  task  for  the  Bellcore  researchers, 
then,  was  to  find  a  means  of  injecting  the 
oxygen  back  into  the  materials— a  process 
known  as  "oxygenation"— at  relatively  low 
temperatures.  °'The  idea  was  to  find  a  way 
to  get  the  oxygen  back  into  the  material  in 
conditions  that  would  not  destroy  a  micro- 
circuit,"  said  Bellcore's  Bagley.  "That's 
what  this  new  process  does." 

The  procedure  developed  by  the  team  uses 
an  apparatus  in  which  the  superconducting 
material  is  exposed  near  room  temperature, 
to  a  cloud  of  oxygen  gas. 

Company  officials  declined  to  specifically 
describe  the  apparatus  until  the  patent  on 
the  process  it  performs  is  obtained. 

Bellcore  provides  research  and  technic^U 
support  for  the  telecommunications  compa- 
nies of  Ameritech,  Bell  Atlantic,  BellSouth, 
NYNEX,  Pacific  Telesis,  Southwestern  Bell 
Corp.  and  US  West.  These  regional  operat- 
ing companies  were  created  in  the  <»urt-or- 
dered  breakup  of  the  Bell  system.  Bellcore 
has  headquarters  in  Livingston  and  research 
facilities  in  Morris  Township,  Piscataway, 
Chester  and  Red  Bank. 
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HELPING  WORKERS  TO  WORK 
SMARTER 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHAU  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 
Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  on  official  business  on  Monday, 
June  29,  1987,  during  rolicall  votes  No.  224 
through  No.  227.  I  was  traveling  back  to  the 
United  States  as  part  of  a  successful  congres- 
sional delegation  to  Angola  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  a  captured  American  pilot  and  retum 
him  to  the  United  States. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"no"  on  rolicall  No.  224,  "no"  on  rolicall  No. 
225,  "no"  on  rolicall  No.  226,  and  "no"  on 
rolicall  227. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER.  JR. 

OP  PENNSTLVAIflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attentk>n  of  my  (x>lleagues  an  arti- 
cle from  the  June  8  issue  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine entitled  "Helping  Workers  to  Work  Smart- 
er." Tf>e  article  outlines  the  benefits  tfiat 
America's  workers  ar>d  companies  are  pres- 
ently reaping  from  their  investments  in  the 
quality  of  labor  skills  tfvough  retraining. 

As  you  know,  Congresswomen  Nancy 
JOHNSiJN  and  I  recently  introduced  H.fl.  2725, 
The  Natk)nal  Training  Incentives  Act  of  1987, 
legislatkjn  ttiat  provides  ir>centives  for  indus- 
tries and  workers  wtio  invest  in  retraining.  This 
artrcle  shows  how  retraining  n>easures  are 
producing  Increased  earnings  more  ttian  any 
otfier  type  of  educatk>n  and  are  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  likelihood  of  unemployment.  One  g<x>d 
example  is  in  (Dalifomia  wfiere  State-funded 
programs  working  at  an  average  cost  of 
S2,6(X)  per  worker  for  410  hours  of  training 
have  slashed  trainee's  pericxl  of  unemptoy- 
ment  and  b<x>sted  tfieir  wages  by  an  average 
of  55  percent 

As  we  move  forward  in  this  (Congress  to 
reform  Irx^ntive  systems  in  our  tax  p(}licy, 
fiscal  polk:y,  and  unemployment  compensatkxi 
as  tfiey  relate  to  retraining,  I  encourage  all 
Members  to  keep  in  miryj  the  current  success- 
ful programs  upon  whrch  future  efforts  should 
be  based. 

Helpimg  Workers  to  Work  Smarter 
(By  Michael  Brady) 

Before  the  line  began  to  roll  last  winter  at 
General  Motors'  new  truck  plant  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  each  assembly  line  worker 
received  400  to  500  hours  of  paid  training. 
Electricians  and  other  skilled  maintenance 
workers  got  1,000  hours  apiece— the  equiva- 
lent of  almost  six  months— with  full  pay 
and  benefits.  All  told,  training  for  the  Fy>rt 
Wayne  work  force  came  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion hours.  The  cost:  an  estimated  $23  mil- 
lion in  wages  and  benefits  alone,  and  mil- 
lions more  for  instructors  and  facilities.  The 
factory  Itself  cost  $500  million. 

Though  the  amount  of  training  the  Fort 
Wayne  workers  got  is  extraordinary  by  the 
standards  of  most  industries,  it  represents  a 
powerful  new  trend.  As  service  companies 
have  done  for  years,  manufacturers  making 
everything  from  tires  to  semiconductors  are 
now  spending  heavily  to  teach  workers  new 
skUls  and  upgrade  their  old  ones.  In  a  study 
last  year  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Rand  Corp.  found  that  nearly  40%  of  XJS. 
workers  have  taken  part  in  training  pro- 
grams while  on  their  current  Jobs.  Rand 
also  concluded  that  the  training  Increased 
earnings  more  than  any  other  type  of  edu- 
cation and  sharply  reduced  the  likelihood  of 
unemployment  as  well. 

Many  companies  are  coming  to  regard 
training  expenses  as  no  less  a  part  of  their 
capital  costs  than  plant  and  equipment.  An- 
thony Patrick  Camevale.  chief  economist 
for  the  Washington-based  American  S(x:iety 
for  Training  and  Development,  a  profession- 
al group,  estimates  that  corporate  expendi- 
tures on  formal  training  and  education, 
away  from  the  office  or  shop  fl(x>r,  now 
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total  roughly  $30  billion  a  year,  or  almost  a 
third  of  what  the  \J£.  spends  on  all  college- 
level  education.  That's  a  conservative  esti- 
mate. Camevale  says.  When  you  add  wage 
and  benefit  costs,  the  total  may  well  match 
the  $338-billion  annual  blU  for  aU  pubUc 
education. 

Less  than  1%  of  that  goes  for  remedial 
teaching  to  make  up  for  the  failures  of  the 
American  educational  system.  Most  reflects 
the  demands  of  the  second  industrial  revolu- 
tion spreading  through  the  U.S.  The  factory 
Henry  Ford  created  is  scrap,  even  if  some 
backward  managements  haven't  realized  it 
yet.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  Industrial 
engineer  Frederick  W.  Taylor's  hated  In- 
spectors, stopwatches  in  hand,  tried  to  turn 
Jobs  and  workers  into  irreducible,  brainless 
mtniiniims  of  time  and  motions.  But  today's 
workplace  is  fUled  with  sophisticated  ma- 
chinery, and  it  is  increasingly  organized  to 
make  workers  responsible  for  what  they  do. 
The  workers  at  Fort  Wayne,  for  example, 
learned  how  to  handle  the  plant's  new 
equipment  and  master  new  quality-control 
techniques.  But  they  were  also  schooled  in 
such  subjects  as  team  production  systems. 
group  problem-solving  methods,  and  the 
tough  competition  their  products  would 
face. 

Companies  are  starting  to  see  clear  pay- 
offs from  such  efforts.  Two  years  ago  Mo- 
torola decided  to  raise  its  training  outlays 
by  $20  million.  Says  Motorola  training  head 
Bill  Wiggenhom,  who  came  over  in  1980 
from  Xerox,  a  pioneer  in  training:  "Just  as 
when  you  buy  a  piece  of  capital  equipment, 
you  put  aside  money  to  maintain  that  equip- 
ment, we  required  that  1.5%  of  payroll  be 
put  aside  to  maintain  the  competency  level 
of  the  employees."  With  the  pace  of  techno- 
logical change  accelerating  in  semiconduc- 
tors and  electronic  communications.  Motor- 
ola's key  markets,  that  figure  is  now  run- 
ning about  2.6%,  or  close  to  1%  of  sales. 
Much  of  the  training  has  been  tied  to  plant 
and  office  automation,  as  well  as  to  bringing 
in  production  process  control  techniques 
aimed  at  reducing  defects  virtually  to  zero— 
the  permissible  rejection  rate  at  each  manu- 
facturing step  is  3.4  parts  per  million.  In 
any  given  year  almost  a  third  of  the  compa- 
ny's 90,000  employees  get  a  total  of  two  mil- 
lion to  three  million  hours  of  training; 
taking  into  account  training  expenses, 
wages,  and  benefits,  the  cost  amounts  to 
around  $90  million. 

llie  results  have  been  dramatic.  Says  Wig- 
genhom: "We've  documented  the  savings 
from  the  statistical  process  control  methods 
and  problem-solving  methods  we've  trained 
our  people  in.  We're  running  a  rate  of 
return  of  about  30  times  the  dollars  invest- 
ed—which is  why  we've  gotten  pretty  good 
support  from  senior  management." 

Motorola's  demand  for  perfect  compo- 
nents is  also  leading  it  to  train  workers  for 
key  suppliers,  many  of  them  small-  to 
medium-size  firms  without  the  resources  to 
train  their  own  people  in  such  advanced  spe- 
cialties as  computer-aided  design  and  defect 
controL  That  program,  started  last  year,  has 
so  far  spread  to  32  of  the  several  hundred 
key  suppliers  Motorola  invited  to  partici- 
pate. Among  the  companies  taking  part  is 
one  Japanese-owned  firm.  SEH  America,  a 
leading  producer  of  the  silicon  wafers  used 
to  make  computer  chips  like  the  Motorola 
68000  series  in  Apple  computers.  For  SEH, 
the  U.S.  subsidiary  of  Shin-etsu  Handotai  of 
Japan,  Motorola  trains  workers  in  statistical 
process  control  and  team  problem-solving. 

Some  companies,  caught  up  in  the  toils  of 
restructuring,   are   spending   a  substantial 
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part  of  their  training  dollars  to  help  work- 
ers move  into  new  jobs.  IBM,  whose  "no  lay- 
offs" policy  forced  it  Into  major  retraining 
conxmitments  years  ago.  now  spends  around 
$750  million  a  year  on  corporate  schooling. 
That's  more  than  the  entire  budget  of  Har- 
vard University.  Earlier  this  year  Big  Blue 
created  a  new  position  of  corporate  vice 
president  for  education.  Lew  Gray,  the 
senior  marketing  executive  who  holds  the 
post,  coordinates  the  retraining  of  thou- 
sands of  production  workers  and  managers 
who  might  otherwise  be  laid  off,  so  that 
they  can  take  new  jobs  in  marketing.  Re- 
training, too.  can  pay  off:  A  study  by  the 
Work  in  America  Institute  of  Scarsdale. 
New  York,  a  research  outfit,  has  found  that 
retraining  existing  workers  for  new  jobs  is 
more  cost-effective  than  firing  them  and 
hiring  new  ones — not  to  mention  the  differ- 
ence that  retraining  makes  to  employee 
morale. 

Companies  supplementing  their  in-house 
training  staffs  have  become  the  biggest  cli- 
ents of  two-year  community  technical  col- 
leges around  the  U.S.  Ralph  Dosher.  manag- 
er of  corporate  education  for  Texas  Instru- 
ments in  Dallas,  says  that  because  of  rapid- 
ly changing  technologies.  TI  can  no  longer 
hire  technicians  straight  out  of  high  school. 
Today  it  prepares  young  workers  for  such 
jobs  as  computer-aided  drafting  by  sending 
them  to  a  local  technical  college  full  time 
for  one  year  on  full  pay,  then  letting  them 
work  part  time  and  go  to  school  part  time 
for  another  year  until  they  get  an  Associate 
in  Science  degree.  TI  production  line  work- 
ers moving  up  to  jobs  sis  electronics  and 
computer  maintenance  technicians  are 
going  back  to  night  school  for  retraining  at 
company  expense. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  such  programs, 
almost  two  out  of  five  workers  under  35 
have  some  college  training— twice  their  par- 
ents' rate— and  millions  are  going  to  night 
school  classes  for  more.  All  states  have  been 
upgrading  the  mathematics,  computer  sci- 
ence, business,  and  engineering  programs  of 
their  colleges  to  lure  high-tech  companies 
concerned  about  the  educational  level  of  the 
local  work  force.  A  1985  report  for  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  found  that  80%  to  90%  of 
all  corporations  offer  tuition  reimbursement 
plans,  most  for  job-related  learning. 

Retraining  workers  for  new  roles  in  a  re- 
vamped workplace  is  easiest  when  there's  no 
union  determined  to  preserve  entrenched 
power  structures  and  insist  upon  obsolete 
Job  classifications.  But  the  workplaces  that 
need  retraining  programs  most  are  often 
those  where  labor  relations  have  historical- 
ly been  bad.  One  case  in  point:  GM's  Van 
Nuys  assembly  plant,  which  builds  Pontiac 
Firebirds  and  Chevrolet  Camaros  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley,  north  of  Los  Angeles.  For 
years  Van  Nuys  was  a  political  battleground 
where  a  militant  local  union  leadership 
fought  what  seemed  to  be  the  inevitable 
closing  of  the  last  American-run  assembly 
plant  on  the  West  Coast.  Now  GM  and  the 
UAW  have  got  together  to  try  to  emulate 
the  spectacular  production  success  of 
NUMMI— New  United  Motor  Manufacturing 
Inc.,  the  Toyota-GM  joint  venture  at  Fre- 
mont, in  Northern  California. 

As  at  Fremont,  the  union  and  the  compa- 
ny have  been  retraining  both  managers  and 
workers  in  Japanese-style  team  production 
methods.  Their  goal:  raising  productivity 
and  reducing  defects  to  Japanese  standards, 
which  NUMMI  is  now  approaching  after 
two  years  of  production. 

Harried  foremen  are  no  longer  pushed  to 
move  as  much  metal  as  possible  down  the 
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line  and  let  inspectors  at  the  end  worry 
about  defects.  Instead  they  have  been  re- 
trained as  "group  leaders"  responsible  for 
maintaining  quality  standards  in  the  parts 
their  section  receives  and  the  work  it  does. 
Selected  workers  who  had  little  responsibil- 
ity In  the  past  have  been  trained  as  team 
leaders  who  will  head  small  groups  of  work- 
ers responsible  for  producing  defect-free 
work  in  a  series  of  assembly  steps.  Since  all 
this  took  place  while  cars  were  rolling  down 
the  line,  "the  logistics  became  a  little  mind- 
boggling,  says  plant  manager  Ernest  Schae- 
fer.  GM  recently  finished  rotating  alternate 
groups  of  350  workers  and  supervisors  into 
training  classes  over  a  ten-week  period,  fill- 
ing in  for  them  with  second-shift  workers 
recalled  from  layoffs.  The  workers  who  re- 
turned from  training  did  so-called  home- 
work—spotting production  problems,  dis- 
cussing how  to  solve  those  problems  with 
the  techniques  they  had  learned,  and 
spreading  the  gospel  to  the  unconverted.  In 
the  weeks  before  the  changeover  to  the 
team  system,  the  new  leaders  helped  train 
the  balance  of  the  plant's  2,160  first-shift 
workers. 

The  rank  and  file  appears  to  be  convert- 
ing, despite  a  lawsuit  by  leftist  holdouts. 
Last  year  the  local  union  approved  the  con- 
tract calling  for  the  shift  by  a  bare  52%  to 
48%,  and  many  workers  remain  skeptical  of 
GM's  intentions.  But  the  sporty  Toyotas, 
Nissans,  and  Hondas  clogging  Southern 
California's  freeways  are  tangible  evidence 
of  the  pressure  the  plant  is  under  to  find 
more  competitive  ways  to  build  its  muscle 
cars.  UAW  western  regional  director  Bruce 
Lee,  who  has  worked  closely  with  Toyota  to 
make  NUMMI  a  success,  has  pushed  hard  to 
make  the  UAW-GM  partnership  at  Van 
Nuys  work. 

The  California  Employment  Training 
Panel  has  helped  out  with  $20  million  in 
funds  under  an  innovative  program  set  up  in 
1983  that  in  effect  diverts  unemployment 
insxirance  funds  to  finance  training  that  will 
hold  down  jobless  rolls.  The  money  helps 
companies  hire  and  train  unemployed  work- 
ers, or  retrain  workers  threatened  with 
losing  their  jobs  unless  they  leam  new 
skills.  Unlike  many  state  and  federal  make- 
work  efforts,  the  California  program  lets 
employers  pick  their  own  trainees  and 
choose  whether  they  want  to  train  in-house 
or  use  local  colleges.  It  pays  up  only  for 
workers  who  complete  training  and  succeed 
in  holding  jobs. 

The  program  has  encouraged  such  experi- 
ments as  the  $1.4-million  mobile  classroom 
operated  by  the  Los  Angeles  City  College 
system,  a  trailer  filled  with  computer-con- 
trolled lathes  and  other  modem  equipment 
that  is  trucked  out  to  aerospace  plants  to  re- 
train assembly  workers  as  skilled  machin- 
ists. According  to  state  training  head  Steve 
Duscha,  such  state-funded  programs,  work- 
ing out  at  an  average  cost  of  $2,600  per 
worker  for  410  hours  of  training,  have 
slashed  trainees'  periods  of  unemployment 
and  boosted  their  wages  by  an  average  of 
55%.  Duscha  says  the  data  gathered  so  far 
show  that  the  program  is  saving  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  several  times  its 
cost. 

If  those  numbers  hold  up.  California's  co- 
operative approach  to  training  could  be  of 
interest  in  Washington,  where  lawmakers 
are  looking  for  ways  to  ease  protectionist 
pressures  by  providing  money  to  retrain 
workers  threatened  by  imports.  Even  execu- 
tives who  have  trouble  believing  that  any 
government  program  could  turn  a  profit  are 
finding  in  their  own  plants  and  offices  that 


investments  in  human  capital  have  a  high 
payback. 
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SURVEY 


HON.  ROBERT  IC  DORNAN 

or  cAuroRNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
education  has  always  been  at  the  heart  of  the 
liberal  political  philosophy.  Liberals  believe 
that  if  we  could  just  educate  peopie  enough, 
in  the  liberal  political  creed,  of  course,  then 
we  could  finally  dispel  Ignorance  and  realize 
the  good  and  just  society.  In  many  cases  this 
means  disregarding,  if  not  disavowing,  those 
values,  institutions,  arKJ  traditions  that  formed 
the  foundation  of  Western  civilization.  But  in 
the  end  the  liberal  assumes  that  once  proper 
education  overcomes  ignorance,  the  new  lib- 
eral man  will  know  what  is  wrong  with  sod- 
ety's  institutions  and  will  take  steps  to  correct 
them. 

As  a  means  to  reach  the  good  and  just  so- 
ciety, empirical  eviderice  has  shown  education 
to  tie  a  miserable  failure.  Yet  because  of  its 
intellectual  attractiveness,  education  Is  still  the 
remedy  of  choice  for  liberals.  wtK)  simply 
cannot  abandon  such  a  basic  tenet  of  the  lifch 
eral  doctrine.  Even  when  it  comes  to  a  nation- 
al health  problem  such  as  AIDS,  the  lit>erals 
favor  education  almost  exclusively  over  other, 
more  active  public  health  responses. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  President  Reagan,  liljer- 
al  Califomia  State  Senator  Milton  Marks 
summed  up  the  liberal  strategy  nicely  when  he 
wrote: 

Our  most  effective  weapons,  and  the  best 
use  of  our  precious  dollars,  are  large-scale, 
clear  education,  the  development  of  a  vac- 
cine, and  successful  programs  for  those  al- 
ready infected. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  a  treatment  pro- 
gram could  be  "successful"  without  a  cure. 

Despite  the  claims  of  litierals  to  the  con- 
trary, education  by  itself  is  not  a  legitimate  re- 
sponse to  the  AIDS  epidemic.  I  daresay  that 
those  who  advocate  this  course  with  such 
zeal  are  more  at  war  with  Western  Judeo- 
Christian  traditions,  especially  regarding  objec- 
tive right  and  wrong  as  it  applies  to  homosex- 
uality, than  with  AIDS.  Even  educational  ef- 
forts aimed  at  safe  sex  will  be  of  only  limited 
use  because  they  will  not  confront  the  pri- 
mary, precisely  74  percent,  source  of  the 
problem — promiscuous,  reckless,  unnatural 
sexual  contact,  that  is,  sodomy. 

The  type  of  education  that  might  truly  make 
a  difference  in  battling  the  AIDS  epidemic- 
education  in  traditional  mores  based  on  home, 
church,  and  family — is  seen  by  liberals  as  a 
likely  source  of  the  errors,  superstition,  and 
prejudice  that  proper  \ibera\  education  is  sup- 
posed to  overcome,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  Indeed,  the  liberal  educational  effort 
aimed  at  combating  AIDS  seems  more  con- 
cerned with  preserving  the  sexual  revolution 
and  the  gains  of  the  homosexual  political 
movement  than  in  stopping  the  spread  of 
AIDS.  Thus,  the  liberals  will  continue  to  berate 
those  wtw  propose  abstir>ence  and  monoga- 
my as  being  prejudiced  and  unrealistic,  for  if 
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they  were  to  agree  vyith  such  an  approach  it 
would  amount  to  an  admission  that  liberal 
support  for  the  sexual  revolution  was  wrong, 
perhaps  even  immoral — alttiough  to  liberals 
morality  is  relative. 

A  classic  example  of  ttie  liberal  educational 
effort  to  stop  AIDS  is  a  pamphlet  being  circu- 
lated called  "Condom  Sense,"  published  in 
my  district  by  the  AIDS  Response  Program. 
Nowhere  does  this  6-page  pamphlet  advise 
condom  users  to  reduce  their  number  of 
sexual  erKOunters,  practice  monagamy.  or  ab- 
stain from  sex  completely.  Instead  of  advising 
readers  of  these  sure-fire  methods  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  AIDS,  the  pamphlet  gives  such 
sound  advice  as  to  "get  kinky"  with  condoms 
and  "Inflate  (them)  ar>d  use  (them)  as  a  sex 
toy."  This  is  education? 

What  the  pamphlet  does  not  tell  potential 
condom  users  is  that  condoms  fail  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  of  the  time  in  vaginal  inter- 
course and  up  to  half  the  time  during  rectal 
intercourse.  Writing  in  the  Lancet,  J.  Kelly  and 
J.  St.  LawrerK:e  have  stated: 

The  possible  consequences  of  condom  fail- 
ure when  one  partner  is  HIV  Infected  are  se- 
rious enough  and  the  likelihood  of  failure 
sufficiently  high  that  condom  use  by  risk 
grou[>s  should  not  be  described  as  "safe 
sex". 

A  pamphlet  such  as  "Ck>rKk>m  Sense"  is 
therefore  dar>gerous  in  that  it  may  lead  to  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  condom  users. 

What  of  intravenous  drug  users?  There  is  a 
joke  that  points  out  the  folly  of  the  liberal  safe 
sex  educational  effort  in  this  regard.  A  passer- 
t>y  spots  two  drug  addicts  sharing  a  dirty 
needle  and  tells  them  that  sharing  a  needle  is 
a  good  way  to  get  AIDS.  One  of  the  two  drug 
addicts  replies,  "Don't  worry.  It's  OK.  We're 
both  wearing  condoms."  Unfortunately,  the 
joke  points  out  a  serious  problem,  and  that  is 
that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  spread  the 
AIDS  virus.  As  the  National  Review  recently 
quipped,  "The  wonder  is,  nobody's  advertising 
how  to  have  safe  intravenous  drug  abuse."  In- 
credibly, in  keeping  with  the  safe  sex  philoso- 
phy, some  are  seriously  considering  a  plan  to 
offer  free  needles  to  junkies.  Again  no  absti- 
nence, only  protection  of  the  flimsiest  moral 
and  practical  sort. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  arrogance  with 
which  the  liberals  make  their  demands  on  the 
rest  of  us.  Consider  State  Sertator  Marks  in- 
credible statement  that  "moralistic  crusades 
*  *  *  must  be  avoided."  The  fact  is  that  AIDS 
IS  generally  a  disease  that  afflicts  male  homo- 
sexuals and  the  primary  method  of  transmis- 
sion is  male  homosexual  anal  intercourse.  He- 
terosexuals are  Infected  neariy  always  from 
homosexuals  or  bisexuals.  The  other  forms  of 
transmission,  such  as  through  drug-using 
prostitutes,  hyodermic  needles,  or  blood  trans- 
fusions, occur,  but  not  neariy  as  frequently. 
The  homosexual  lifestyle  is  one  that  the  ma- 
jority of  America's  taxpayers  find  kxjth  immoral 
and  repulsive.  A  report  on  the  sexual  activities 
of  male  homosexuals  in  London  revealed  that 
38  percent  are  ingesting  feces,  24  percent  are 
engaging  In  sadomasochism,  and  53  percent 
are  engaging  in  rectal  intercourse  with  an  av- 
erage of  about  three  partners  a  month.  Edu- 
catiorial  efforts  aimed  at  a  group  that  has 
shown  no  discipline,  social  responsibility,  or 
self-control  will  be  futile.  Yet  Marks  and  his 
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fellow  liberals  demand  ttiat  taxpayers  keep 
their  mouths  shut  about  sexual  recklessness 
they  deem  immoral  and  a  threat,  Ixit  nonethe- 
less pay  for  its  consequences — to  tf>e  tur>e  of 
more  than  $1  t>illk}n  in  fiscal  year  1988,  thus 
making  AIDS  ttie  first  politically  protected  dis- 
ease in  history.  This  takes  irKredit>le  gall.  If 
ttie  homosexual  community  is  to  t>e  lavished 
with  taxpayer  dollars  to  cure,  a  prinrtarily  ho- 
mosexual disease,  then  the  taxpayer  has 
every  right  to  demarxl  from  them  a  change  in 
morals  and  lifestyle,  especially  when  that  life- 
style threatens  the  general  population. 

Fifty  years  ago  our  public  health  officials 
knew  how  to  deal  with  a  deadly  epidemk:  ttiat 
was  spread  through  sexual  contact.  In  1938, 
approximately  500,000  persons  were  diag- 
n(»ed  with  syphilis  resulting  in  40,000  deaths. 
To  control  the  spread  of  this  deadly  disease, 
public  health  officials  adopted  strict  guidelines 
which  included  Identifying  sources  of  the  in- 
fectk>n  and  sexual  contacts  who  may  have 
been  exposed  to  the  disease.  Today  this  Is 
called  contact  tracing. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  my  oiUce  re- 
veals that  only  nine  States  currently  conduct 
tracing  for  the  deadly  AIDS  virus.  My  own 
State  of  Califomia  does  rra  contact  tractr>g  for 
AIDS,  yet  does  so  for  such  treatable  diseases 
as  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  This  does  not 
make  sense. 

With  more  than  22,000  deaths  from  AIDS  at 
present,  and  tens  of  thousands  more  expect- 
ed, the  arguments  against  contact  tracing  are 
specious  at  best,  homicidal  at  worst.  The  ar- 
gument tfiat  contact  tracing  will  drive  AIDS 
victims  underground  assumes  that  AIDS  vk:- 
tims  are  n(K>re  concerned  with  imaginary  inva- 
sion of  their  privacy  ttian  with  stopping  the 
spread  of  AIDS.  I  do  not  believe  that 

Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  legislatk>n, 
H.R.  1551,  the  AIDS  Exposure  Protection  Act, 
which  addresses  the  particular  question  of 
AIDS  and  the  practice  of  confidential  contact 
tracing — a  time-honored,  successful  public 
health  measure  aimed  at  curt>ing  tfie  spread 
of  epidemics.  My  bill  provides  that  States 
which  do  not  establish  contact  tracing  proce- 
dures are  ineligible  for  Federal  AIDS  funding. 

But  even  with  no  cure  in  sight  for  AIDS — re- 
memtjer  it  took  19  years  to  find  a  vaccine  for 
hepatitis  B — we  still  have  one  major  means  at 
our  disposal  to  prevent  AIDS  from  spread- 
ing— our  own  personal  behavkir.  And  what 
can  initiate  a  personal  behavioral  change  with 
more  intensity  than  the  knowledge  of  possible 
exposure  to  AIDS?  Confidential  contact  trac- 
ing offers  the  opportunity  for  behavkxal 
change  as  nothing  else.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant if  research  confirms  that  repeated  ex- 
posure to  the  AIDS  virus  is  a  major  factor  in 
contracting  the  syndrome. 

Education  is  not  the  sole  answer  to  the 
problem  of  AIDS  any  more  than  it  is  the  sole 
answer  to  smoking.  Despite  the  untold  dollars 
spent  on  exposing  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking  ar>d  despite  the  dramatic  decrease  in 
the  numt)er  of  p>eople  who  smoke,  there  are 
still  more  than  300,000  Americans  wtro  die 
prematurely  each  year  from  smniking-related 
disease.  Indeed,  many  of  the  same  lit>erals 
who  are  urging  special  treatment  for  AIDS  vic- 
tims want  to  ban  smoking  in  public  places. 
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Too  bad  they  do  not  embrace  this  abstinence 
phitosophy  toward  AIDS. 

Something  more  concrete  than  corxJom 
how-to  pamphlets  is  urgently  required.  AIDS 
will  remain  uncontrollable  until  we  are  honest 
enough  to  attack  the  disease,  trace  tt>e  carri- 
ers, and  stop  tt>e  practices  responsible  for  its 
spread.  And  if  tt>e  left  remains  insistent  on 
viewing  AIDS  as  just  arwther  battle  in  the 
sexual  revolution,  ttiey  may  soon  find  the  t>at- 
tlefield  littered  with  the  txxJies  of  their  com- 
rades, who  ttxxigh  they  kept  their  sickness 
confHJential.  died  norratheless. 

I  would  now  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
the  results  of  my  survey  on  contact  tracing. 
Aids  amo  Coittact  Tracimg  Svuvxy 

1.  Is  a  medical  diagnosis  of  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  or  Aids  Re- 
lated Complex  required  to  lie  reported  to 
public  health  muthorities? 

AIDS— Tes:  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona.  Ar- 
kansas. California.  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware.  District  of  Columbia,  Florida. 
Georgia,  Idaho.  Illinois  [and  suspected 
AIDS],  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana.  Maine.  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mississippi,  Missouri. 
Montana,  Nebraska.  New  Jersey,  New 
Hampahlre,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Nevada,  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee  [as  of  June  4,  1987], 
Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton. West  Virginia.  Wisconsin  [and  suspect- 
ed AIDS],  Wyoming 

No:  Hawaii 

ARC— Tes:  Arizona.  Idaho,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina.  Wash- 
ington [after  July  1. 1987] 

No:  Alabama.  Alaska.  Arkansas.  Califor- 
nia. Colorado  [may  change],  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Hawaii.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  LouisiaLna,  Maine,  Mary- 
land. Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri.  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico.  New 
York,  North  Caroliiu^  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee.  Texas.  Utah,  Ver- 
mont. Virginia,  Wisconsin.  Wyoming 

2.  If  you  answered  yes  to  the  alK>ve  do  you 
have  reason  to  l>elieve  that  AIDS/ ARC  is 
under  reported? 

AIDS— Yes:  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Colorado. 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine  [slight],  Mary- 
land, Missouri.  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico.  North 
Carolina.  North  i:>akota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon 
[10-15%  in  the  past,  should  change],  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  South  Caroli- 
na, South  Dakota,  Texas.  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin.  Wyoming 

No:  Arizona,  Alaska,  California,  District  of 
Columbia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Idaho.  Iowa. 
Kansas.  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Minneso- 
ta, Mississippi,  Montana,  New  York,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Virginia 

Not  Apply:  Hawaii,  Tennessee  [t>egan 
mandatory  reporting  on  June  4,  1987] 

ARC— Yes:  Arizona,  Idaho,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia  [more 
than  AIDS],  New  Jersey 

Yes  [reporting  not  required]:  Colorado. 
New  York.  North  Dakota.  Rhode  Island. 
Texas 
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No    (reporting   not   required]:   Arkansas. 

Vermont,  Maryland, 
Not  Apply:  Alabama,  Alaska,  California, 

Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Coltmi- 
bia,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi,  Missouri.  Nebraska. 
Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee,  Florida,  Michigan, 
Montana,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia, 
Washington.  Wisconsin.  Wyoming 

3.  Does  your  State  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment engage  in  follow-up  contact  tracing  of 
sexual  or  drug  associates  of  AIDS  diagnosed 
case  to  inform  such  persons  that  they  may 
be  at  risk  for  AIDS/ ARC? 

Yes:  Colorado,  Georgia,  Hawaii  [keeps  no 
names  on  fUe],  Idaho,  Minnesota.  Missouri 
[only  female  contacts  of  chlldbearing  age]. 
New  Hampshire  [via  patient's  physician]. 
North  Dakota,  Ohio  [AIDS,  some  for  ARC], 
Arkansas  [some  cases— physicians  reporting 
AIDS  trace  contacts].  South  Carolina,  Ver- 
mont [if  patient  is  alive] 

Yes,  but  only  if  requested  by  AIDS  pa- 
tient: Arizona,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Texas.  Virginia.  Washington. 
West  Virginia  [virtually  no  requests]. 

No:  Alabama,  Alaska,  California.  Con- 
necticut, Delaware.  District  of  Columbia, 
Georgia.  Indiana.  Iowa  [may  change], 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Missis- 
sippi. Nebraska.  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee,  Florida,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  Montana,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming 

4.  Does  your  State  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment engage  in  follow-up  contact  tracing  of 
blood  donors  who  test  positive  for  AIDS 
antit>odies  to  inform  such  persons  of  their 
risk  for  AIDS/ ARC? 

Yes:  Colorado,  Illinois  [assist  blood 
banks],  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri [only  female  contacts  of  childt>earing 
age],  Ohio  [AIDS,  limited  for  ARC]  Florida 
[help  blood  l>anks],  Minnesota.  Nevada  [if 
tested  in  state  lab].  New  Jersey,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania  [if  requested— none 
to  date].  South  Dakota.  Texas  [funds  grant- 
ees], Virginia  (select  cases],  Washington 
[primarily  self-referral],  Wisconsin  (help 
blood  banks]. 

No:  Alabama,  Arizona  [Blood  banks], 
Alaska,  Arkansas,  [Blood  Banks  notify 
blood  recipients]  California  [Blood  banks, 
notify  AIDS  positive  donors],  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia.  In- 
diana. Iowa  (may  change],  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky [Red  Cross],  Louisiana  (Blood  banks], 
Maine  (Red  Cross],  Maryland  [Red  Cross, 
others],  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana 
[except  AIDS  blood  recipients],  Nebraska. 
New  Hampshire  [will  start].  New  Mexico 
[Blood  Banks].  New  York.  Oklahoma.  North 
Carolina.  Oregon  [Blood  banks].  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Vermont  [Red  Cross],  West  Virginia,  Wyo- 
ming 

Survey  conducted  from  March  24.  1987  to 
June  11.  1987  by  the  Office  of  Congressman 
Rot>ert  K.  E>oman. 

Q.  4  [Blood  banks]  indicates  that  blood 
donor/recipient  contact  is  done  by  Blood 
banks. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ERNEST 
GOLDBLUM 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OP  HKW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  give  recognition  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Goldblum  to  promote  education  on  the  Holo- 
caust. Mr.  Goldblum  has  t>een  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  promoting  increased  attention  to  the 
Hokx:aust  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Programs  initiated  by  Mr.  Goldblum  have  been 
designed  to  ensure  a  continued  awareness  of 
tf>e  tragedy  suffered  by  European  Jews  during 
World  War  II,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  repetition  of  such  atrocities.  He  has  spon- 
sored Holocaust  memorial  programs  at  sever- 
al public  colleges  in  New  York,  including  [Xit- 
chess  Community  College,  Fredonia  and 
Westchester  Community  College. 

On  April  26  of  this  year,  Mr.  Goklblum  and 
his  associate,  Anita  Penzer,  sponsored  an  ad- 
ditional program  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Purchase.  This  was  very  well  re- 
ceived by  students  and  faculty.  The  program, 
termed  "Through  the  Darkness,"  comtiined 
the  contributions  of  well-informed  speakers 
with  the  work  of  university  students.  Students 
were  encouraged  to  produce  original  prose 
which  was  integrated  with  writings  of  indivkJ- 
uals  who  had  personally  suffered  through  the 
Hokxaust.  This  was  complemented  by  an 
origirud  dramatk;  productkxi,  a  dance  interpre- 
tation, as  well  as  the  presentation  of  student 
artwork.  In  addition,  a  traditkinal  carxjie  light- 
ing ceremony  was  observed. 

I  have  erKlosed  (or  the  record  two  thought- 
provoking  poems  whk:h  were  presented  at  the 
memorial. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  "Through  the  Dark- 
ness" program  was  to  encourage  students  to 
ttecome  directly  involved  with  the  issues  and 
emptkxis  associated  with  the  Holocaust  A 
signifrcant  amount  of  high  quality  creative 
work  was  produced. 

Suffering  and  loss  of  lives  of  innocent  mil- 
lions shoukj  fK>t  be  allowed  to  t>e  forgotten. 
Hopefully,  valuable  programs  such  as  the  one 
helid  at  SUNY  Purchase  will  be  expkxed  by 
otfier  colleges  and  universities  throughout  tt\e 
Natksn.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  Mr. 
Goldblum  for  his  successful  efforts  and  give 
my  full  support  to  his  future  erxleavors. 

Silence 
First  they  came  for  the  Jews 
and  I  did  not  speak  out— 
because  I  was  not  a  Jew. 
Then  they  came  for  the  Socialists 
and  I  did  not  speak  out— 
because  I  was  not  a  Socialist. 
Then  they  came  for  the  trade  unionists 
and  I  did  not  speak  out— 
l>ecause  I  was  not  a  trade  unionist. 

Then  they  came  for  me 
and  there  was  no  one  left 
to  speak  out  for  me. 


(By  Martin  Niemoeller,  a  German  pastor 
who  was  interred  in  a  concentration  camp 
for  seven  years.) 

HUWCER 

(By  Eli  Pfefferkom) 

Hunger.  Not  a  peckish  hungry-sensation 
caused  by  a  missed  meal  or  two. 

But  a  kind  of  hunger  from  which  one's  in- 
sides  chum  in  an  acid  vortex.  The  kind  of 
hunger  that  permeates  your  entire  being, 
relentlessly  gnawing  away  from  the  inside 
out. 

Hunger  that  makes  you  one-track  minded; 
that  focuses  your  senses  on  one  single  objec- 
tive alone:  how  to  stuff  your  caving  insides. 

Your  nostrils  pick  up  the  scent  of  cooking 
from  miles  away,  and  the  smell  of  baking 
bread  comes  wafting  across  fields  from  afar. 

What  happens  to  a  person  who  is  con- 
demned to  go  about  while  life  is  literally 
seeping  out  of  him?  What  happens  to  one 
who  is  starving? 

He  undergoes  a  change,  a  radical  change. 
The  starving  does  not  count  the  petals  on 
the  budding  tulip  nor  the  eggs  hatching  in  a 
bird's  nest. 

Rather,  be  measures  out  his  life  in  spoons 
of  soup  and  slices  of  bread,  the  portions  of 
his  daily  existence.  Bread  motivates  him  to 
inch  along:  it  becomes  the  day's  reverie  and 
the  night's  dream. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  NURSING 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
important  (>arts  of  our  comprehensive  health 
system  is  hurting,  and  we  in  Congress  should 
be  initiating  action  to  deal  with  this  problem.  I 
am  referring  to  tfie  sh<xtage  of  nurses.  Nurses 
have  for  long  t>een  or>e  of  the  most  important 
and  least  appreciated  parts  of  our  health  care 
system.  To  be  blunt,  because  of  sex  discrimi- 
natk>n  in  our  society,  we  were  able  for  much 
of  our  history  to  take  for  granted  a  supply  of 
nurses  because  many  young  women  found 
that  this  was  one  of  the  few  professions  fully 
open  to  them.  Now  that  we  have  made  some 
progress— although  much  more  remains  to  be 
dor>e — in  dismantlir>g  sex  t>arriers  in  the  occu- 
patK)nal  fields,  young  women  have  a  far  great- 
er range  of  choices  available  to  them  in 
choosing  careers  than  tfiey  used  to  have.  This 
means  that  we  can  no  longer  expect  an  artifi- 
cial supply  of  nurses  as  a  result  of  a  channel- 
ing of  young  women  Into  that  field.  We  will  in 
the  future  have  as  nurses  a  sufficient  supply 
of  capable  and  motivated  individuals  only  if 
we  provkle  Vhem  with  adequate  pay  arKJ  work- 
ing conditk>ns  to  reflect  the  responsibilities 
that  they  undertake. 

We  are  not  doing  that  now.  Given  the  im- 
portance, tf>e  complexity,  and  the  difficulty  of 
nursir^g,  we  do  not  compensate  nurses  suffi- 
ciently. Nor  have  we  organizad  the  health 
system  to  give  proper  respect  and  dignity  to 
them  in  many  cases. 

Recently,  the  Boston  Globe  ran  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  this  subject,  and  1  day  later 
Gk)be  columnist  Davkj  Nyhan  published  a 
forceful  defense  of  the  case  of  better  treat- 
ment of  nurses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  better  pay  arKJ  work- 
ing conditk>ns,  as  well  as  more  adequately 
funded  training  programs  for  our  nurses  repre- 
sent both  a  matter  of  social  justice  and  an  im- 
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portant  need  for  our  society,  I  ask  that  ttK>se 
two  articles  t>e  printed  here. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  June  27,  1987] 
Tre  Importamck  op  NUItSIlfG 

A  pervasive  shortage  of  nurses  is  afflicting 
Massachusetts  hospitals.  Administrators 
speak  anxiously  about  how  long  they  can 
maintain  the  quality  of  care  of  patients. 
The  nursing  shortage  has  become  acute, 
and  they  know  it  will  not  be  easily  reme- 
died. 

E^arlier  cycles  in  which  nurses  seemed  in 
scant  supply  were  less  a  matter  of  too  few 
nurses  than  one  of  nurses  on  the  move  from 
Job  to  Job  or  coast  to  coast.  This  drop  in  the 
nursing  work  force,  however,  is  real  and  is 
certain  to  worsen. 

Massachusetts  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  are  struggling  to  recruit  nurses, 
while  Juggling  the  staff  they  have.  Nurses 
are  again  l>eing  asked  to  work  overtime, 
nights  and  weekends,  and  to  rotate  shifts. 

Hospitals  have  little  choice  but  to  ask  ex- 
isting staff  nurses  to  fill  in  for  those  who 
are  absent  or  to  cover  vacant  nursing  posi- 
tions. The  practice  is  self-defeating:  the 
longer  and  heavier  workload  drives  more 
nurses  away. 

Though  the  nursing  shortage  is  being  felt 
across  the  nation,  it  is  particularly  keen  in 
Massachusetts,  whose  medical  excellence  at- 
tracts patients  from  around  the  world. 

Demographics  and  economics  converged 
to  create  this  shortage. 

Nurses  are  still  not  well  paid.  After  three 
years'  training  in  a  hospital  diploma  school 
or,  more  likely,  four  years  of  college,  start- 
ing pay  for  a  registered  nurse  in  Massachu- 
setts is  about  $20,000.  Seven  years  later,  the 
average  maximum  pay  for  a  staff  nurse  is 
$28,000.  Bus  drivers  and  secretaries  earn 
more. 

The  cost  of  training  has  skyrocketed. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  hospitals  paid  sti- 
pends to  nurse  trainees— a  ready  source  of 
cheap  labor  and  fill-in  staff.  Today,  a  bache- 
lor of  nursing  degree  from  a  private  college 
can  cost  $60,000. 

Support  for  nurses'  training  no  longer 
exists.  During  World  War  II,  the  federal 
government  created  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps 
to  pay  young  women  to  l>ecome  nurses. 
Similar  funding  continued  under  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  on  the  grounds  that 
nurses  served  the  public  good.  But  the  gov- 
enunent  foresaw  no  shortage  of  nurses,  and 
federal  money  for  traineeships  ended  in 
1976. 

A  revolution  in  family  structure  and  em- 
ployment means  that  85  percent  of  women 
work.  The  majority  are  mothers,  whether  in 
a  single-parent  or  two-parent  household, 
and  need  day  care  for  their  children.  Work- 
ing couples,  prizing  their  time  together,  are 
less  willing  to  have  the  wife  work  odd  hours. 

Another  revolution— in  opportunities  for 
women— has  opened  doors  to  other  fields 
that  are  less  taxing  and  better  paid.  More 
women  than  men  are  now  applying  to  medi- 
cal school. 

The  workload  on  nurses  is  at  an  all-time 
high.  Hospitals  have  fewer  patients  because 
of  rules  that  force  early  discharges,  but 
many  patients  still  require  intensive  nursing 
care. 

The  nursing  work  force  is  aging.  With 
fewer  young  people  in  the  population,  en- 
rollment in  nursing  schools  is  falling  by  10 
percent  a  year,  and  young  nurses  are  leaving 
the  profession.  The  nurses  who  remain  are 
older;  the  average  age  of  a  nurse  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  now  37—10  years  older  than  a 
decade  ago. 
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Quick  and  bold  steps  must  be  taken  to  rec- 
tify the  precipitate  drop  in  the  nursing  work 
force.  Salaries  must  rise.  Ann  Hargreaves, 
head  of  the  Massachusetts  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, says  they  should  t>e  in  the  $40,000 
range.  The  professional  opportunity  that 
nursing  represents  should  be  extended  to 
older  women  and  minority  women,  Har- 
greaves adds.  Many  now  work  as  nurses 
aides  and  could  be  offered  programs  that 
combine  their  experience  with  high  school 
courses  and  nurses'  training.  Early  retirees 
could  replace  nurses  aides. 

Jane  Fitzsimmons  of  the  Massachusetts 
Hospital  Association  says  that  revenue  in- 
creases will  have  to  encompass  not  only 
higher  salaries  for  nurses,  but  also  child- 
care  benefits  and  increased  staffing.  Most  of 
all,  says  Anne  Kibrick,  dean  of  the  XTMass 
School  of  Nursing,  federal  money  should 
again  help  pay  tuitions  for  nurses'  training 
and  help  nursing  schools  expand. 

As  an  aging  population  and  AIDS  gener- 
ate vast  demands  for  medical  care,  the  im- 
portance of  nursing  must  be  recognized  as  a 
public-service  profession.  Nursing  itself 
needs  a  large  dose  of  TLC,  or  the  public  will 
suffer,  unattended 


Raising  Nurses'  Pat 
(By  David  Nyhan) 

You  cannot  spend  a  lot  of  time  shepherd- 
ing an  elderly  relative  through  the  corridors 
of  hospitals  or  nursing  homes  or  both  with- 
out realizing  that  the  bottom  is  falling  out 
with  regard  to  nurses. 

Nine  out  of  ten  hospitals  in  Massachusetts 
report  a  serious  shortage  of  nurses.  And  the 
nursing  homes,  which  don't  pay  as  much  as 
hospitals,  are  in  worse  shape. 

If  you  are  not  sick,  love  no  one  who  is 
ailing,  and  plan  to  never  need  hospital  or 
nursing  home  care,  this  should  not  concern 
you.  Only  people  who  are  in  urgent  need  of 
a  bed,  a  bandage  or  a  bedpan  need  worry. 

As  more  of  us  get  old.  needing  more  medi- 
cal attention  late  in  life,  the  number  of 
nurses  available  to  staff  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes  declines.  You  don't  have  to  be  a 
weatherman  to  figure  that  by  the  time  it's 
your  turn  to  be  wheeled  into  one  lund  of  fa- 
cility or  the  other,  the  cupboard  will  be 
bare,  nurse-wise.  The  government  estimates 
there  were  1.5  million  American  nurses  in 
1985,  and  predicts  there  will  be  2  million  by 
the  year  2000.  But  lots  of  them  quit,  or 
work  for  schools,  businesses  or  elsewhere. 

The  people  who  run  the  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes— virtually  all  of  them  men- 
have  come  up  with  lots  of  reasons  for  the 
shortage  of  nurses— who  are  mostly  women. 
These  reasons  include  the  full-emplojrment 
Bay  State  economy,  the  attractiveness  of 
working  better  hours  in  high  tech  or  less  de- 
manding service  industries,  burnout,  child- 
rearing  etc. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Nurses  Association, 
the  problem  is  m-o-n-e-y  and  the  answer  is 
m-o-r-e  d-o-u-g-h. 

A  nurse  who  pays  up  to  $60,000  for  a  four- 
year  nursing  degree  starts  at  around  $20,000 
a  year  and  works  up  to  around  $28,000 
before  she  (there  are  a  few  more  he's,  but 
it's  still  mostly  she's)  bumps  into  the  ceiling 
on  pay  scales. 

I  met  a  sharp  young  nurse  in  a  major  hos- 
pital intensive  care  unit  who's  quitting; 
she's  burned  out  after  five  years  of  daily 
life-or-death  struggles,  workiiig  nights,  holi- 
days or  weekends,  according  to  a  schedule 
over  which  she  has  no  control,  and  having 
to  break  dates  or  cancel  plans  when  she's 
called   in   for   overtime   or   double   shifts. 
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whl<Ai  is  an  ever-more-common  occurrence. 
Plainly  put.  the  money  Is  not  worth  the 
effort. 

It  seems  as  If  there  are  too  many  doctors- 
educated  and  trained  at  vast  cost— and  too 
few  nurses,  whose  education  and  training  is 
much  less  expensive,  but  whose  duties  and 
roles  could  be  sensibly  expanded  to  take  ad- 
vantace  of  the  changes  in  medicine  and 
technology. 

Hospital  administrators  and  nursing  home 
operators  shrink  from  the  simple  expedient 
of  raising  salaries  for  nurses  because  they 
feel  pressure  to  keep  costs  low. 

The  squeeze  is  relentless  on  nursing 
homes,  which  list  about  54.000  patient  beds 
in  the  state;  12.000  more  beds  will  be  needed 
over  the  next  three  years. 

The  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Nursing 
Homes  estimates  that  three-fourths  of  all 
the  workers  who  quit  taking  care  of  the  el- 
derly cite  low  wages  as  the  prime  reason.  As 
of  last  summer,  on  average,  nursing  aides 
made  $5.61  an  hour,  housekeeping  workers 
$5.39.  kitchen  staff  $5.21,  Janitors  $6.70.  li- 
censed practical  nurses  $8.81,  and  registered 
nurses  $10.39. 

When  a  nursing  home  can't  hire  enough 
regular  staff  nurses,  it  tiums  to  temporaries, 
who  work  for  one  shift,  or  maybe  three  or 
four  days  in  a  row. 

This  Kelly  Girl  approach  to  medicine  is 
not  satisfactory  to  either  the  patients  or  the 
administrators  for  all  the  obvious  reasons— 
but  it  is  growing  fast.  The  state  estimates 
nursing  homes  have  increased  their  use  of 
temporary  nursing  aides  by  at  least  20  per- 
cent each  year  since  1983,  and  the  use  of 
temporary  LPNs  and  RNS  by  at  least  12 
percent  since  1984. 

The  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Nursing 
Homes  calls  the  situation  "a  near  crisis"  for 
employees  and  patients.  The  Massachusetts 
Hospital  Association  calls  it  "a  major  social 
concern  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts." 

Tou  won't  call  it  a  problem  untU  you  cry 
out,  "Nurse!  Nurse!"  in  a  hospital  or  a  nurs- 
ing home,  and  no  one  answers. 

What  would  you  rather  have?  A  14th  and 
15th  aircraft  carrier  for  Ronald  Reagan's 
600-ship  Navy,  at  $3.5  billion  a  copy,  or 
thousands  more  nurses  soothing  fevered 
brows?  Remember  folks,  it's  only  money. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OP  LOniSIAHA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Chantel  Cherie  Guidry,  from  my  congressional 
district  in  Slidell,  LA,  for  submitting  Louisiana's 
winning  entry  in  ttie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars' 
Voice  of  DerrxKracy  broadcast  scriptwriting 
contest 

Ms.  Guidry's  script— entitled,  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  American  Citizenship. "  is  an  excellent 
essay  which  reminds  us  of  our  responsibilities 
as  citizens  of  this  great  Nation.  I  applaud  her 
for  her  work,  which  calls  on  all  Americans  to 
join  togetfief  ur>der  the  motto,  "United  We 
Stand;  Divided  We  Fall,"  in  order  to  make  our 
country  and  our  world  a  tietter  and  safer  place 
in  wtvch  to  live.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
Ms.  Guidry's  essay,  wtiich  is  hereby  submitted 
for  the  Record: 
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TRK  CHAIXBfCK  OP  AMKRICAH  CiTIZBIf SHIP 

(By  Chantel  Cherie  Guidry) 

Something  alarming  is  happening  among 
American  citizens  today.  It  seems  that  more 
and  more  of  us  are  doing  our  best  to  ignore 
one  of  our  main  civic  responsibilities.  This 
responsibility  is  that  of  getting  involved 
with  our  country.  Too  many  of  us  living  in 
the  United  States  refuse  to  get  involved 
with  our  nation  any  more  than  we  have  to. 
We  citizens  claim  that  we  are  too  busy  to 
vote,  pay  attention  to  the  news,  or  even  help 
in  fighting  crime.  Many  of  us  never  get  in- 
volved t>ecause  it  is  easier  and  less  time  con- 
suming to  let  someone  else  handle  the  prob- 
lems and  take  the  blame  when  tilings  go 
wrong. 

This  is  the  wrong  attitude  to  have.  We 
must  change  this  attitude  in  ourselves  and 
In  others  if  we  want  this  country  to  contin- 
ue to  t>e  the  mightiest  nation  in  the  world. 
The  only  way  to  keep  our  country  strong  is 
by  getting  all  Americans  to  pull  together,  to 
work  together.  We  must  unite  and  labor  as 
one,  so  our  country  can  continue  to  be  the 
glorious  nation  that  it  is  has  been  for  the 
past  two  centuries. 

The  greatest  challenge  that  Americans 
face  today  is  that  of  t>ecomlng  an  active  part 
of  tht^  country  in  which  we  live.  No  one 
person  or  even  a  small  group  of  people 
should  t>e  allowed  to  decide  what's  best  for 
our  cotuitry.  It  takes  all  of  us  to  decide  what 
is  right  for  our  nation.  All  Americans  must 
work  together  so  our  United  States  can 
fimction  as  the  model  for  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  It  does  not  matter 
what  our  race,  age,  sex,  religion,  or  econom- 
ic background  is;  we  must  all  work  as  one.  It 
is  time  to  forget  our  differences  and  focus 
on  our  likenesses  so  we  can  all  get  involved 
with  each  other  and  the  operation  of  our 
country.  Getting  involved  is  today's  numt>er 
one  challenge  of  American  citizenship. 

Think  about  voting,  for  example.  This  is 
probably  the  l>est  luiown  situation  in  which 
we  should  get  involved,  could  easily  get  in- 
volved, but  do  not.  Far  too  many  people  do 
not  vote  even  though  they  are  eligible  and 
even  registered  to  do  so.  Some  consider 
themselves  too  busy  to  decide  on  the  best 
candidate  and  then  go  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day.  Others,  sad  to  say,  do  not  care 
about  their  coimtry  or  who  wins  the  elec- 
tion. Many,  though,  don't  vote  t>ecause  they 
don't  think  their  vote  could  possibly  make  a 
difference.  We  must  educate  people  so  we 
can  put  an  end  to  this  misbelief.  We  have 
got  to  let  people  luiow  that  every  single  vote 
counts  and  can  make  a  big  difference.  If 
anyone  who  feels  his  or  her  vote  doesn't 
matter  would  just  cast  their  ballot  anyway, 
major  changes  could  l>e  made  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Another  way  of  getting  involved  with  our 
country  is  by  staying  informed.  We  Ameri- 
cans need  to  make  a  habit  of  reading  news- 
papers and  news  magazines  regularly,  as 
well  as  watching  daily  television  newscasts 
and  special  news  programs.  Every  one  of  us 
should  make  an  effort  to  stay  up-to-date  on 
what  is  happening  to  our  country.  How  can 
we  decide  on  whom  to  vote  for  if  we  don't 
know  atwut  the  candidates  and  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  what  each 
stands  for?  How  can  we  know  which  foreign 
policies  we  are  for  and  which  we  are  against 
if  we  do  not  even  know  what  the  policies 
are?  Staying  informed  atwut  our  country  is 
a  vital  part  of  l)eing  involved. 

A  third  area  in  which  citizens  need  to  get 
involved  is  the  fighting  of  crime.  Par  too 
many  of  us  ignore  unlawful  acts  simply  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  to  get  involved.  As  long 
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as  nothing  bad  happens  to  us,  we  are  con- 
tent to  look  elsewhere  when  something  l>ad 
happens  to  our  neighbor.  Contrary  to  popu- 
lar belief,  it  Is  our  place  to  get  involved. 
Criminals  affect  all  Americans,  even  if  you 
or  I  are  never  their  direct  victims.  Criminals 
hurt  our  society  as  a  whole.  Many  of  the 
values  our  country  Is  based  on  are  under- 
mined when  we  must  fear  every  stranger  we 
meet  as  a  potential  mugger  or  murderer. 
This  is  why  all  Americans  must  ban  togeth- 
er to  eliminate  crime. 

It  is  important  that  we  Americans  face  up 
to  this  challenge  and  join  together  as  a 
strong  nation  rather  than  just  a  large  group 
of  individuals  who  happen  to  l>e  living  in 
the  same  country.  We  can  do  much  more  u 
a  group  than  we  can  as  scattered  individ- 
uals. If  we  all  get  involved  and  work  as  a 
nation,  we  can  more  effectively  fight  com- 
munism, world  hunger,  nuclear  war,  social 
injustice,  and  all  the  other  terrible  things 
that  threaten  our  world  today. 

The  challenge  that  we  must  meet  is  that 
of  getting  involved  with  one  another.  We 
cannot  deny  the  fact  that  we  are  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  old 
saying,  "United  we  stand:  divided  we  fall"  is 
still  true  today  and  will  l>e  true  tomorrow. 
We  must  face  up  to  this  challenge  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  stand  together  as  a 
united  group  that  helps  one  another  fight 
the  evils  that  we  cannot  fight  alone. 


THE  NATIONAL  SEA  GRANT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  of  tfie  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  held  a  hear- 
ing on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Sea  Grant 
Program. 

The  National  Sea  Grant  Program  was  cre- 
ated In  1966  as  a  matching-fund  grant  pro- 
gram. Its  purpose  was  to  accelerate  research, 
education  and  advisory  services  relating  to 
marine  resources,  including  conservation, 
management  and  utilization. 

Patterned  after  the  successful  Lar>d  Grant 
College  Program  which  was  created  in  1862, 
Sea  Grant  is  designed  to  promote  the  under- 
standing and  wise  use  of  ocean  and  coastal 
resources  through  our  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  South  Carolina 
Sea  Grant  Consortium  and  would  like  to  high- 
light some  of  its  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  South  Carolina  Sea  Grant  Consortium 
supports  economic  development  for  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  through  sustained  and  en- 
hanced use  of  the  State's  coastal  and  marine 
resources.  Created  to  organize  and  coordinate 
coastal  and  marine  related  research,  educa- 
tion and  extension  activities,  the  Consortium 
has  supported  the  development  and  wise  use 
of  South  Carolina's  coastal  resources  through 
various  means.  These  include  contributing  to 
sustained  economic  development,  providing 
information  to  South  Carolinians  interested  in 
the  coast,  and  coordinatir>g  public  and  private 
entities. 
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Now  a  $1.5  million  industry,  aquaculture 
offers  many  exciting  opportunities  to  South 
Carolina  and  has  witnessed  a  tenfold  Increase 
since  1980,  when  the  Consortium  became  a 
primary  supporter  of  aquaculture  research  and 
extension  for  the  State.  In  1985-86,  the  Con- 
sortium's Marine  Extensk}n  specialists  provkl- 
ed  information  and  technical  assistance  to 
over  300  farmers,  vocational  education  stu- 
dents, and  county  extension  staff. 

The  Consortium  helped  acquire  funds  from 
two  foundations  to  urKJerwrite  tfte  costs  of  ex- 
ploring a  potential  commercial  species,  golden 
crab,  for  South  Carolina's  hard-pressed  com- 
mercial fishermen. 

The  Consortium  is  workir>g  directly  with  the 
coastal  construction  industry,  analyzing  new, 
low  cost  constriction  techniques  designed  to 
withstand  the  wind  pressures  associated  with 
hurricanes. 

Every  year  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  on 
products  to  prevent  tiamacle  formation  and 
other  forms  of  marine  fouling.  While  neces- 
sary, these  products  are  also  extremely  toxic 
to  tfie  marine  environment.  The  Consortium  is 
supporting  research  on  an  organic  product  to 
retard  scaling  and  foulir)g  that  will  t>e  both  ef- 
fective and  nontoxic  to  other  organisms. 

At  ttie  request  of  Horry  County,  the  Consor- 
tium corxJucted  an  environmental/economic 
study  whk;h  was  an  lmp>ortant  element  of  a 
successful  $3  million  grant  application  for  new 
sewage  treatment  facilities  in  Vne  Little  River 
area. 

The  Consortium  funded  the  first  Ijeach  ero- 
sk>n  inventories  in  South  Carolina,  as  well  as 
"An  Historical  Atlas  of  Tidal  Inlet  Changes  in 
South  Carolina."  It  is  also  funding  research 
designed  to  model  tidal  sfraals,  an  important 
potential  source  of  material  for  beach  renour- 
ishment. 

A  series  of  hurricane  preparedness  work- 
shops for  the  media,  emergency  prepared- 
ness officials,  marina  owners  and  operators, 
and  the  general  public  have  been  sponsored 
by  the  Consortium.  These  workshops  help 
ensure  that  Important  information  atxjut  hurri- 
canes is  communicated  from  emergency  pre- 
paredness offk:ials  through  the  media  to  the 
general  public. 

At  tlie  request  of  regulatory  agencies,  the 
Consortium  has  supported  research  on  the 
groundwater  recharge  potential  of  fresh-water 
wetlands  on  Hilton  Head,  fee  structures  for 
leased  shellfish  bottoms,  ar>d  the  ecor>omic 
impact  of  recreational  shrimping  in  South 
Carolina. 

The  Marine  Extension  Program  works  close- 
ly with  ttie  marina  industry  helping  them  to 
form  a  S.C.  Marina  Association  and  evaluate 
the  S28-million  per  year  economic  impact  of 
the  Industry. 

Tfie  Consortium  assembled  researchers 
from  five  of  its  memt)er  institutions  to  provide 
the  first  comprehensive  study  of  coastal  wet- 
land impoundments.  Working  with  local  gov- 
ernment and  Clemson  University,  thte  Marine 
Extension  Service  has  established  an  exten- 
sion program  concerned  with  our  State's  larg- 
est industry — the  $3-billion  tourism  industry. 

At  the  request  of  tfie  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Aquaculture,  tf>e  Consortium  has 
lead  responsibility  for  Vne  development  of  a 
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statewide  aquaculture  plan.  As  well,  it  has 
helped  initiate  and  maintain  multiagency 
groups  dealing  with  fresfiwater  wetlands  and 
statewide  water  quality  issues. 

Since  1980,  the  Consortium  has  doubled  its 
non-State  funding  and  tripled  its  activities. 
Last  year  it  sponsored  over  40  worksfiops  and 
provkied  coastal  and  marine-related  informa- 
tk>n  to  over  40,000  State  resklents.  Nearly  75 
percent  of  its  funding  supports  focused  pro- 
grams and  activities  using  the  talents  and  re- 
sources of  the  State's  public  research  institu- 
tions to  serve  the  needs  of  those  who  live, 
work  ar>d  recreate  on  Vne  South  Carolina 
coast. 

Despite  its  success,  the  Sea  Grant  Program 
needs  strengthenir>g  if  it  is  to  meet  tt)e  cfial- 
lenges  of  the  future.  Inflation  alone  has  cut 
tfie  value  of  Federal  Sea  Grant  funding  tiy  20 
percent  in  the  past  5  years.  This  erosk>n  of 
funding  is  beginning  to  take  a  serious  toll  in 
the  number  of  projects  underaray. 

In  South  Carolina,  budget  cutbacks  have 
been  absortied  by  streamlining  the  administra- 
tive costs,  but  any  future  cuts  can  only  be  ac- 
commodated by  limiting  tfie  coordination,  re- 
search, information,  extension,  and  education 
activities — ttie  very  services  that  are  directed 
towards  sustained  economic  development  In 
South  Carolina. 

Commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  continiied  partnership  with 
State  and  local  governments,  industry  and  uni- 
versities is  essential  to  the  continued  success 
of  tfie  Natkjnal  Sea  Grant  Program. 

The  various  legislative  proposals  introduced 
to  reauthorize  and  strengttien  this  program  will 
reaffirm  this  commitment. 


THE  CHEAP  WATER  IS  ALL 
GONE 
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are  enacted  woukJ  be  delivered  for  agricultural 
use  in  tfie  Central  Valley.  A  dramatic  corKlu- 
sion  drawn  by  tfie  study  is  that  only  0.2  per- 
cent of  the  new  water  wouM  reach  urban 
areas  in  Soutfiem  California  in  an  average 
year. 

Tfie  reason  for  this  is  simple,  according  to 
ttie  research  report  Southern  Califomia  al- 
ready has  contracts  for  all  tfie  water  it  needs 
from  tfie  SWP,  enough  to  get  by  through  tfie 
year  2033.  Expensive  new  facilities  are  not 
needed  to  satisfy  Soutfiem  Califomia  water 
demands  from  the  SWP. 

Wfx)  will  pay  for  tfiese  new  water  supplies? 

Tfie  State  office  of  research  estimates  ttiat 
the  State  will  have  to  sell  $2.2  billion  in  bonds 
to  pay  for  tfiese  projects.  Water  users  must 
pay  tfie  bonds  off,  with  interest 

But  whk:h  water  users?  Farmers,  wfio  will 
get  most  of  the  water,  or  Southern  Califor- 
nians,  wtio  will  get  almost  none?  Because  of 
the  way  the  SWP  was  set  up  nearty  30  years 
ago,  Southern  Califomia  will  be  financing  60 
percent  of  tfie  cost  of  tfie  proposed  new 
water  facilities.  The  small  amount  of  water 
tfiat  Soutfiem  Califomia  will  get  will  cost  it 
atxxjt  SI  5,000  per  acre-foot 

New  water  delivered  to  farmers  from  ttie 
SWP  will  cost  much  less  tfian  ttiat  but  it  will 
still  be  expensive.  San  Joaquin  Valley  farmers 
will  have  to  pay  at>out  $141  per  acre-foot  for 
their  new  water  supplies.  Compare  ttiis  to 
virfiat  farmers  using  tfie  Federal  project  pay — 
about  $1 5  per  acre-foot 

Tfiese  findings  suggest  that  Califomians,  es- 
pecially those  in  Soutfiem  Califomia,  should 
kx>k  carefully  t>efore  they  leap  forward  in  sup- 
port of  tfie  water  bills  currently  pending  in  tfie 
State  legislature. 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALIPORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
State  legislators  in  Califomia  are  now  consid- 
ering several  major  water  resource  tiills  which 
would  authorize  construction  of  new  water 
storage  and  conveyance  facilities,  repair 
levees  in  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta, 
and  facilitate  the  movement  of  more  water 
from  north  to  south.  In  one  way  or  another,  all 
tfiese  bills  would  affect  the  State  water  project 
[SWP],  physically  and  financially,  by  develop- 
ing new  water  supplies  which  must  t>e  paid  for 
in  full  by  the  water  users  in  the  SWP.  Unlike 
the  companron  Federal  Central  Valley  project 
[CVP],  there  are  no  statutory  subsidies  for 
SWP  water  users. 

But  a  new  study  released  this  month  by  the 
State  office  of  research  reveals  that  water 
users  in  Southern  Califomia  will,  in  effect,  end 
up  subsidizing  irrigators  in  a  t)«g  way  if  new 
State  water  development  legislation  is  passed. 

Who  benefits  from  the  water  developed 
from  new  SWP  facilities? 

Almost  all  of  the  new  water  which  would  be 
availatile  if  current  bills  in  the  State  legislature 


200  YEARS  AGO  AT  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL CONVENTION  (JUNE 
29) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OP  IlfDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVXS 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  29,  1787, 
the  Convention  once  again  returned  to  tfie 
issue  of  State  representation  In  tfie  Congress. 

The  larger  States  still  held  to  their  positkjn 
that  representation  should  be  based  on  popu- 
lation while  the  smaller  ones  favored  equal 
representatk>n  for  all  tfie  States. 

William  Samuel  Johnson  of  Connectuut 
urged  the  convention  to  accept  the  Connecti- 
cut compromise.  This  plan,  submitted  eariier 
in  the  month  and  rejected  by  ttie  delegates, 
would  alk>cate  representatives  by  population 
in  one  House  and  equally  in  ttie  otfier.  As 
Johnson  said,  "in  one  txanch  tfie  people 
ought  to  tie  represented;  in  tfie  other,  tfie 
States." 

At  the  end  of  tfie  day  the  ConventkMi  voted 
to  apportkjn  tfie  House  of  Representatives  tiy 
populatk)n,  and  then  began  a  heated  detiate 
on  tfie  Senate. 
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ATV  DEATH  TOLL  MOUNTS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

opmtw  jxKsrr 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  call 
the  House's  attention  to  yet  another  tragic 
statistic  in  ttie  mounting  number  of  deaths  arxJ 
•niuries  associated  with  all-terrain  vehicles.  On 
Tuesday,  June  23,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  re- 
ported ttie  death  of  a  22-year-old  riding  a 
three-wheel  alMerram  vehicle.  Three-wheel 
alMerrain  vehicles  are  particularty  unstable,  a 
characteristic  wtiich  can  result  in  tragic  acci- 
dents. 

There  are  an  average  of  20  deaths  and 
7,000  injuries  a  month  on  all-terrain  vehicles. 
In  early  February,  based  on  a  decision  it  made 
in  December,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  requested  the  Justice  Depiart- 
ment  to  file  a  complaint  in  Federal  district 
court,  asking  the  court  to  declare  certain 
ATVs  Imminently  hazardous.  The  suit  woukj 
seek  relief  ir)cluding  notKe,  warning,  and  trairv 
ir>g,  and  a  refund  program  for  purchasers  of 
all  three-wtraeled  ATV's  and  all  adult  ATVs 
purchased  for  children  under  16. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  more  tf^n  4  months  after 
the  Justk»  Department  was  requested  to 
pursue  the  case.  It  is  more  ttian  6  months 
since  tfie  Commission  decided  to  take  action. 
Yet  rio  actk>n  has  been  taken  and  the  deaths 
continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  impkye  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment the  time  for  action  is  now. 

Thkxb- Wheel  Vehicle  Hits  Thees  and 
Kills  Biker,  22 

Gardners,  Pa.— A  22-year-old  Cuint>erland 
County  resident  was  lulled  Sunday  in  an  ac- 
cident InvolvinK  a  three-wheel  all-terrain  ve- 
hicle on  a  dirt  road. 

State  police  in  Carlisle  said  the  biker  was 
traveling  on  a  dirt  road  in  Dickinson  ToTvn- 
ship  when  he  failed  to  make  a  turn.  The  ve- 
hicle went  off  the  road  and  hit  several  trees. 


OPPOSITION  TO  RANDOM  DRUG 
TESTING  FOR  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  of  our  col- 
leagues know  we  have  t>een  Involved  in  the 
past  few  months  In  a  discussion  as  to  wtiat 
extent  Federal  employees  will  be  subject  to 
rarKlom  drug  testir>g.  The  administration, 
through  an  Executive  order  Issued  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1986,  has  sought  to  make  all  Federal 
emptoyees  in  sensitive  positions  subject  to 
random  drug  tests. 

Due  to  support  In  the  administration  and  In 
Congress,  it  seems  clear  that  drug  testing  will 
go  forward  until  the  questk^ns  of  the  constltu- 
tKHiaiity  of  this  practice  are  deckjed  t>y  the  Su- 
■preme  Court.  Given  this  situatk}n,  last  week 
we  reached  a  compromise  with  the  Senate 
and  tf>e  administratk>n  estatrfishing  a  system 
to  protect  the  privacy  of  employees  ar>d  to 
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twip  ensure  the  greatest  accuracy  possible  of 
tfie  tests. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  myself  Include, 
believe  random  drug  testing  to  t>e  unconstitu- 
tK>nal,  doubt  ttie  effectiveness  of  random  tests 
in  combating  drug  abuse,  and  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  tests. 

The  following  article  from  the  June  1987 
issue  of  Psychotogy  Today,  written  by  Anne 
Marie  O'Keefe,  a  psychologist  and  lawyer,  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  fundamental  concerns 
about  the  accuracy,  effectiveness,  and  consti- 
tutkxiality  of  random  drug  tests. 

The  Case  Against  Drog  Testing 
(By  Anne  Marie  O'Keefe) 

During  1986,  the  nation's  concern  over  il- 
legal drug  use  reached  almost  hysterical 
proportions.  The  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  legislation  that,  had  the  Senate 
agreed,  would  have  suspended  certain  Con- 
stitutional protections  and  required  the 
death  penalty  for  some  drug  offenses.  The 
President  issued  an  executive  order  calling 
for  the  mass  drug  testing  of  federal  employ- 
ees in  "sensitive"  positions.  Federal  courts 
have  deemed  such  testing  to  i>e  illegal  for 
some  classes  of  federal  workers;  however, 
these  decisions  are  stUl  l>eing  appealed,  and 
the  administration  is  determined  to  forge 
ahead  with  its  drug-testing  program.  And 
private  employers  have  turned  increasingly 
to  chemical  laboratories  to  determine  who  is 
fit  for  hiring,  promotion  and  continuing  em- 
ployment. Between  1982  and  1985,  the  esti- 
mated proportion  of  Portune-500  companies 
conducting  routine  urinalysis  rose  from  3  to 
nearly  30  percent— a  figure  expected  to 
reach  50  percent  by  this  year  or  next  year. 

While  there  are  issues  of  legitimate  con- 
cern alMut  drug  use  and  public  safety,  the 
speed  and  enthusiasm  with  which  many  of 
our  elected  representatives  and  business 
leaders  have  embraced  drug  testing  as  a 
panacea  has  left  many  question  unan- 
swered. Why  did  our  national  drug  problem 
so  rapidly  t>ecome  the  focus  of  political  and 
business  decisions?  Did  this  change  reflect  a 
sudden,  serious  worsening  of  the  problem? 
Why  did  mass  drug  testing  suddenly  gain 
favor?  Was  it  shown  to  l)e  particularly  effec- 
tive in  detecting  and  deterring  illegal  drug 
use?  And  finally,  what  are  the  costs  of 
making  employees  and  job  applicants  take 
urine  tests? 

Our  country  has  a  serious  drug  problem. 
The  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
(NIDA)  estimates  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
those  now  entering  the  work  force  have 
used  illegal  drugs- 44  percent  within  the 
past  year.  But  ironically,  the  drug-testing 
craze  has  come  Just  when  most  types  of 
drug  use  are  tieginning  to  wane.  NIDA  re- 
ports that  for  all  drugs  except  cocaine,  cur- 
rent rates  are  t>elow  those  of  1979,  our  peak 
year  of  drug  use. 

Why  the  furor  now?  The  drug-testing  fad 
might  be  viewed  as  the  product  of  l)oth  elec- 
tion-year posturing  and  well-timed  and  well- 
financed  marketing  efforts  by  test  manufac- 
turers. During  the  1970s,  the  relatively  low- 
cost  chemical  assay  (called  EMIT)  that 
promised  to  detect  drugs  in  urine  was  first 
manufactured.  In  the  l)eginning.  these  tests 
were  used  orUy  by  crime  lat>oratories.  drug- 
treatment  programs  and  the  military.  By 
the  early  1980's.  a  handful  of  private  em- 
ployers were  also  using  them.  But  more  re- 
cently, sales  of  drug  tests  have  gotten  a  big 
t>oost  from  the  attitudes  and  edicts  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  On  March  3.  1986, 
the  President's  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime  recommended  that  all  employees  of 
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private  companies  (xintracting  with  the  fed- 
eral government  be  regularly  subjected  to 
urine  testing  for  drugs  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. Then  came  the  President's  execu- 
tive order  on  Septemlier  IS,  requiring  the 
head  of  each  executive  agency  to  "establish 
a  program  to  test  for  the  use  of  illegal  drugs 
by  employees  In  sensitive  positions."  It  re- 
mains unclear  how  many  millions  of  federal 
workers  will  t>e  subject  to  such  testing  if  the 
President  gets  his  way. 

Strangely,  drug  testing  is  l>ecoming  wide- 
spread despite  general  agreement  that  the 
results  of  mass  tests  are  often  highly  inac- 
curate. Error  rates  reflect  both  inherent  de- 
ficiencies in  the  technology  and  mistakes  in 
handling  and  interpreting  tests  results.  In  a 
series  of  studies  conducted  by  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  and  NIDA.  urine 
samples  spiked  with  drugs  were  sent  periodi- 
cally to  lalMratories  across  the  country  serv- 
ing methadone  treatment  centers.  Tests  on 
these  samples,  which  the  labs  knew  had 
come  from  CDC,  revealed  drug-detection 
error  rates  averaging  t>elow  10  percent. 
However,  when  identical  samples  sulise- 
quently  were  sent  to  the  same  lal)oratories, 
but  not  identified  as  coming  from  CDC, 
error  rates  increased  to  an  average  of  31 
percent,  with  a  high  of  100  percent.  These 
errors  were  "false  negatives,"  cases  in  which 
"dirty"  urine  samples  were  identified  as 
"clean." 

Independent  studies  of  latx>ratory  accura- 
cy has  also  confirmed  high  error  rates.  One 
group  of  researchers  reported  a  66.5  percent 
rate  of  "false  positives"  among  160  urine 
samples  from  participants  in  a  methadone 
treatment  center.  False-positive  mistakes, 
identifying  a  "clean"  urine  sample  as  con- 
taining an  Illegal  drug,  are  far  more  serious 
in  the  context  of  worker  screening  than  are 
false-negative  mistakes.  This  is  l>ecause 
false  positives  can  result  in  innocent  people 
losing  their  Jot)s.  Ironically,  since  the  error 
rates  inherent  in  the  drug  tests  are  higher 
than  the  actual  rate  of  illegal  drug  use  in 
the  general  working  population,  as  reported 
by  NIDA.  the  tests  are  more  likely  to  lal>el 
innocent  people  as  illegal  drug  users  that  to 
identify  real  users. 

Many  of  the  false-positive  results  stem 
from  a  phenomenon  known  as  "'cross-reac- 
tivity." This  refers  to  the  fact  that  Ixjth 
over-the-counter  and  prescription  drugs, 
and  even  some  foods,  can  produce  false-posi- 
tive results  on  the  tests.  For  example. 
Contac.  Sudafed.  certain  diet  pills,  decon- 
gestants and  heart  and  asthma  medications 
can  register  as  amphetamines  on  the  tests. 
Cough  syrups  containing  dextromethor- 
phan can  cross-react  as  opiates,  some  antibi- 
otics show  up  as  cocaine.  Anti-inflammatory 
drugs  and  common  painkillers,  including 
Datril,  Advil  and  Nuprin,  mimic  marijuana. 
Even  poppy  seeds,  which  actually  contain 
traces  of  morphine,  and  some  herbal  teas 
containing  traces  of  cocaine  can  cause  posi- 
tive test  results  for  these  drugs. 

Commercial  testing  companies  almost 
always  claim  very  high  accuracy  and  reli- 
ability. But  t>ecause  these  laboratories  are 
not  uniformly  regulated,  employers  who 
buy  their  services  may  find  it  hard  to  con- 
firm these  claims  or  even  to  conduct  in- 
formed comparative  shopping.  Companies 
that  mass-market  field-testing  kits  such  as 
FMITs  (which  costs  an  estimated  $15  to  $25 
per  test)  usually  recommend  that  positive 
test  results  t>c  confirmed  with  other  latmra- 
tory  procedures,  which  can  run  from  $100  to 
$200  per  test.  But  relatively  few  employers 
seem  to  l>e  using  the  expensive  t>ack-up  pro- 
cedures  t>efore   firing   employees   who   test 
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positive.  Even  when  employers  do  verify 
positive  results,  employees  who  turn  out  to 
be  drug-free  upon  retesting  will  already  l>e 
stigmatized. 

The  tests  have  other  critical  failings,  par- 
ticularly their  limited  sensitivity  to  certain 
drugs,  a  shortcoming  the  drug-test  manfuac- 
turers  readily  admit.  Consider  ccx^ine,  for 
example.  Despite  great  concern  in  the  1980s 
over  the  use  of  cocaine,  the  only  illicit  drug 
whose  use  is  on  the  rise,  this  is  the  drug  to 
which  the  tests  are  least  sensitive  since  its 
chemical  traces  dissipate  in  a  few  days.  Al- 
cohol, which  is  legal  but  potentially  detri- 
mental to  Job  performance,  is  also  hard  to 
detect,  since  traces  disappear  from  within  12 
to  24  hours.  By  contrast,  urine  testing  is,  if 
anything,  overly  sensitive  to  marijuana;  it 
can  detect  the  drug's  chemical  byproducts 
(not  its  active  ingredient)  for  weeks  after  its 
use  and  can  even  pick  up  the  residue  of  pas- 
sive inhalation.  Drug  testing  does  not  indi- 
cate the  recency  of  use,  nor  does  it  distin- 
guish l>etween  chronic  and  one-time  use. 
Most  important,  though  urinalysis  can 
reveal  a  lot  at>out  off-the-Job  activities,  it 
tell  nothing  at>out  job  performance. 

Mass  drug  testing  is  expensive,  but  its 
greatest  costs  are  not  financial  and  cannot 
t)e  neatly  quantified.  The  greatest  cosU  in- 
volve violations  of  workers'  rights  and  the 
poor  employee  morale  and  fractured  trust 
that  result  when  workers  must  prove  their 
innocence  against  the  presumption  of  guilt. 
The  most  Important  cost  of  drug  testing, 
however,  may  l)e  the  invasion  of  workers' 
privacy.  Urinalysis  may  he  highly  inaccu- 
rate In  detecting  the  use  of  illegal  drugs,  but 
it  can  reveal  who  is  pregnant,  who  has 
asthma  and  who  is  being  treated  for  heart 
disease,  manic-depression,  epilepsy,  dial)etes 
and  a  host  of  other  physical  and  mental 
conditions. 

In  colonial  times.  King  George  III  Justi- 
fied having  his  soldiers  break  into  homes 
and  search  many  innocent  people  indiscri- 
minatory  on  the  grounds  that  the  procedure 
might  reveal  the  few  who  were  guilty  of 
crimes  against  the  Crown.  But  the  founders 
of  our  nation  chose  to  ktalance  things  quite 
differently.  An  important  purpose  and  ac- 
complishment of  the  Constitution  is  to  pro- 
tect us  from  government  intrusion.  The 
Fourth  Amendment  is  clear  that  "the  right 
of  the  people  to  l>e  secure  in  their  persons 
.  .  .  against  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
zures, shall  not  t>e  violated.  .  .  ."  Searches 
are  permitted  only  "upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  he  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  he  seized. " 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
extracting  t>odily  fluids  constitutes -a  search 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Amendment. 
Therefore,  except  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  government  seeks  to 
test  an  employee's  urine,  it  must  comply 
with  due  process  and  must  first  provide 
plausible  evidence  of  illegal  activity.  People 
accused  of  heinous  crimes  are  assured  of 
this  minimum  protection  from  government 
intrusion.  Because  employees  in  our  govern- 
ment work  force  deserve  no  less,  most  courts 
reviewing  proposals  to  conduct  mass  tests 
on  such  employees  have  found  these  pro- 
grams to  he  illegal. 

Unfortunately,  workers  In  the  private 
sector  are  not  as  well  protected.  The  Consti- 
tution protects  citizens  only  from  intrusions 
by  government  (county,  state  and  federal); 
it  does  not  restrict  nongovernmental  em- 
ployers from  invading  workers'  privacy,  al- 
though employers  In  the  private  sector  are 
subject  to  some  limitations.  The  constltu- 
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tions  of  nine  states  have  provisions  specifi- 
cally protecting  citizens'  rights  to  privacy 
and  prohibiting  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  Several  private  lawsuits  against 
employers  are  now  testing  the  applicability 
of  these  shields.  Local  governments,  can,  if 
they  wish,  pass  legislation  to  protect  private 
employees  from  unwarranted  drug  tests;  in 
fact,  San  Francisco  has  done  so.  In  addition, 
union  contracts  and  grievance  procedures 
may  give  some  workers  protection  from 
mass  drug  testing,  and  civU-rlghts  laws 
could  block  the  disproportionate  testing  of 
minorities.  Nonetheless,  private  employees 
have  relatively  little  legal  protection  against 
mandatory  drug  testing  and  arbitrary  dis- 
missal. 

Civil  libertarians  claim  that  as  long  as  em- 
ployees do  their  work  well,  inquiries  into 
their  off-duty  drug  use  are  not  more  legiti- 
mate than  Inquiries  into  their  sex  lives. 
Then  why  has  drug  testing  t)ecome  so  popu- 
lar? Perhaps  l)ecause  it  is  simple  and  "objec- 
tive"— a  litmus  test.  It  is  not  easily  chal- 
lenged because,  like  the  use  of  lie  detectors, 
it  relies  on  technology  that  few  understand. 
It  is  quicker  and  cheaper  than  serious  and 
sustained  efforts  to  reduce  illegal  drug  use. 
such  as  the  mass  educational  efforts  that 
have  successfully  reduce  cigarette  smoking. 
And  finally,  while  drug  testing  may  do  little 
to  address  the  real  problem  of  drug  use  in 
our  society,  it  reinforces  the  employer's  illu- 
sion of  doing  something. 

Apparently  some  employers  would  rather 
test  their  employees  for  drugs  than  build  a 
relationship  with  them  based  on  confidence 
and  loyalty.  Fortunately,  there  are  employ- 
ers, such  as  the  Drexelbrook  Engineering 
Company  in  Pennsylvania,  who  have  decid- 
ed against  drug  testing  because  of  its  human 
costs.  As  Drexelbrook's  vice  president  put  it, 
a  relatioriship  "doesn't  Just  come  from  a 
paycheck.  When  you  say  to  an  employee. 

you're  doing  a  gieat  job;  just  the  same,  I 
want  you  to  pee  in  this  jar  and  I'm  sending 
someone  to  watch  you,'  you've  undermined 
that  trust." 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R. 
2342— FISCAL  YEAR  1988  COAST 
GUARD  AUTHORIZATION- 

CLARIFYING  MERCHANT 

SEAMEN  CITIZENSHIP  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  U.S.-FLAG 
VESSELS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rule 
governing  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2342,  a 
bill  authorizing  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  year  1988,  I  Intend  to  offer 
the  following  amendment:  That  section  8103 
of  title  46,  United  States  Code  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Strike  subsection  (b)  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)(1)  On  each  departure  of  a  dccumept 
ed  vessel,  all  unlicensed  seamen  must  l>e  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  except  on— 

"(A)  a  yacht; 

"(B)  a  fishing  vessel  fishing  exclusively 
for  highly  migratory  species  as  defined  in 
section  3  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1802): 
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"(C)  a  fishing  vessel  fishing  outside  the 
Exclusive  Economic  Zone,  as  defined  in  the 
Presidential  Proclamation  of  March  10, 
1983;  and 

'"(D)  a  fishing,  fish  processing,  or  fish 
tender  vessel  that  is  engaged  In  the  fisheries 
In  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  in  which 
case  75  [>ercent  of  the  unlicensed  seamen 
must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  waive  the 
United  States  citizenship  requirement  for  a 
master  but  may  reduce  the  United  States 
citizenship  requirement  of  the  remaining 
complement  (including  licensed  officers)— 

"(A)  when  an  offshore  supply  vessel  oper- 
ates from  a  foreign  port; 

"(B)  when  a  mobile  offshore  drilling  unit 
operates  in  foreign  or  international  waters 
and  is  supported  from  a  foreign  [x>rt:  and 

"(C)  for  any  other  vessel  when  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  after  an  investigation,  that 
qualified  United  States-citizen  licensed  and 
unlicensed  seamen  are  not  available.". 

"(2)  In  sulKections  (c)  and  (d)(1),  strike 
"from  the  United  States". 

(3)  In  suljsection  (e),  strike  "'until  the  ves- 
sel's first  return  to  a  United  States  port  at 
which"  and  sul>stitute  "until  the  vessel's 
return  to  a  port  at  which  in  the  most  expe- 
ditious manner". 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FEDER- 
AL EMPLOYEES  FAMILY  BUILD- 
ING ACT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  10  years,  there  has  been  attentkjn  fo- 
cused on  the  needs  of  established  families. 
But,  until  now,  we  have  Ignored  the  struggles 
of  those  trying  to  build  families.  Infertility  Is  a 
devastating  problem,  and  It  Is  hitting  Ameri- 
cans In  increasing  numljers.  Nearly  5  million 
couples — 1  out  of  every  5  to  6 — has  trouble 
conceiving.  Many  can  be  successfully  treated. 
Others  may  choose  to  adopt.  But,  too  often, 
the  banier  to  establishing  a  family  Is  a  finan- 
cial one. 

T(xJay,  I  am  Introducing  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Family  Building  Act  to  tackle  this 
problem.  This  bill  will  require  that  insurance 
programs  for  Federal  workers  cover  family 
bulldlr>g  expenses  Including  infertility  treat- 
ments and  adoption. 

This  Is  very  much  an  Issue  of  choice.  Most 
American  couples  want  families,  l)ut  some- 
times extra  help  is  needed.  In  the  last  few 
years,  phenomenal  progress  tias  been  made 
In  the  ability  to  diagnose  and  treat  Infertility. 
Microsurgical  techniques  and  drug  therapy 
have  given  hope  to  thousands  of  couples. 
Similarly,  large  numbers  of  couples  are  turning 
to  adoption  as  a  wonderful  way  to  build  a 
family.  Unfortunately,  although  couples  of 
lesser  means  have  a  higher  Incidence  of  Infer- . 
tlllty,  it  is  the  well-to-do  who  more  often 
pursue  treatment  and  adoptran.  Insurance 
coverage  will  open  up  these  options  to  all 
Federal  employees. 

The  costs  of  infertility  treatnrients  average 
around  $3,000;  the  fees  for  adoption,  around 
$6,000.  Although  these  costs — just  as  most 
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health  care  costs — can  be  prohit}itive  wtien 
shouldered  by  individuals,  they  would  add  little 
to  the  Nation's  health  care  bill  when  covered 
t>y  insurance  and  spread  over  the  Federal  env 
ptoyee  population. 

Ttiere  will  be  those  who  moan  that  fertility 
treatn>ents  and  adoption  have  nothing  to  do 
with  health.  I  say  tiunk.  We've  all  tieen  bam- 
boozled to  think  that  there  must  be  some 
k>gic  to  insurance,  but  ttiat's  nonsense.  Try  to 
explain  why  health  insurance  now  covers  the 
costs  to  become  sterile — vasectomies  arHJ 
tubal  ligations — but  not  the  costs  to  overcome 
sterility.  For  years,  insurar>ce  carriers  refused 
to  cover  the  costs  of  pregnancy  because  it 
was  neittier  an  illness  nor  an  injury.  It  has  only 
t>een  relatively  recently,  and  with  ttie  passage 
of  Federal  law,  that  pregnar>cy  coverage  has 
become  standard  in  most  polk:ies. 

Acknowledging  the  problems  of  family  txiild- 
ing  is  fundamental  to  our  national  concern  for 
the  family.  I  hope  that  by  requiring  insurarx^ 
plans  in  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Program  to  cover  family  building  activities, 
we  will  spur  them  to  provide  coverage  for  the 
general  population  as  well. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  K. 
ASSELSTINE 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
nf  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hse  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  James  K.  Asselstine  who  today  finishes 
his  5-year  term  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission.  As  an  NRC 
Commissioner,  he  has  performed  his  duties 
with  distinction  and  will  be  missed  by  many  of 
us  here  in  ttie  House. 

Mr.  Asselstine.  an  NRC  Commissioner  since 
April  1982,  has  been  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  regulation  of  the  Nuclear  Power  Irv 
dustry  since  becoming  a  lawyer  in  1973. 
Through  position  as  counsel  to  three  different 
Congressional  committees,  terms  in  two  of  the 
legal  departments  within  the  NRC.  James  As- 
selstine brought  to  the  job  an  unparalleled  un- 
derstanding of  the  issues  that  would  face  the 
Commission  during  his  term. 

Commissioner  Asselstine  has  more  than 
lived  up  to  the  expectations  generated  at  his 
confirmation  hearings  in  ttie  Senate.  His  skep- 
tical eye,  his  indeperKJent  spirit  and  his  fair 
and  balanced  approach  to  the  job  have 
served  him  well  during  5  of  tlw  most  turbulent 
years  of  the  nuclear  power  industry.  Though 
he  became  known  for  being  the  lone  dissenter 
in  numerous  decisions  voted  out  t)y  the  NRC, 
he  was  also  the  first  to  applaud  utilities  wtien 
they  successfully  carried  out  the  coaective 
measures  required  by  the  Commission.  He 
was  the  first  Commissioner  to  pinpoint  the 
problems  with  U.S.  reactors  as  management 
and  not  construction  or  design  related. 

Recently,  he  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
ttiat  ttiere  might  not  be  an  evacuation  plan  for 
a  completed  nuclear  powerplant  that  ade- 
quately safeguarded  the  health  and  well-t)eing 
of  the  people  in  the  emergency  evacuation 
zone.  Finally,  he  has  been  the  sharpest  critic 
of  the  proposed  rule  change  that  would  elimi- 
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nate  both  the  State  and  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  from  the  licensing 
process. 

It  is  sad  that,  at  this  critical  jurKture,  we 
have  to  lose  the  services  of  someone  who  is 
so  eminently  qualified  and  whose  Integrity  is 
beyond  reproach.  I  commend  Commissior>er 
Asselstine  for  his  fine  work  and  wish  him  the 
best  of  luck  In  his  future  endeavors. 


200  YEARS  AGO  AT  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL CONVENTION  (JUNE 
30) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OP  INDIANA 
HI  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  month 
there  had  been  plenty  of  disputes  at  the  Con- 
vention, but  on  June  30.  1787.  the  debate 
reached  its  hottest  point  yet 

Not  surprisingly,  the  topic  that  provoked 
such  disagreement  was  State  representation 
in  the  Senate.  The  larger  States  urged  the 
Convention  to  allocate  membership  by  popula- 
tion and  tried  to  assure  the  smaller  States 
they  would  not  lose  power  in  that  new  system. 

Gunning  Bedford  of  Delaware  gave  a  ring- 
ing reply.  He  said  that  if  the  larger  States  did 
not  compromise,  the  smaller  States  would 
look  to  a  foreign  nation  to  ally  with. 

These  statenr>ents  sent  a  chill  throughout 
the  deadlocked  pwoceedings.  As  a  way  to 
calm  tempers,  the  Convention  adjourned  for 
the  weekend. 


PEASANTS  TELL  OP  RIGHTS 
ABUSES  BY  SANDINISTAS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 
Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker.  James  LeMoyne 
of  ttie  New  York  Times  recently  wrote  a  story 
about  Sandinista  human  rights  abuses.  The 
story,  which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times,  told  of  shooting  and  other 
abuses  of  Nicaraguans  by  the  Communist 
Sandinista  army.  The  peasants  have  come  to 
speak  of  the  Sandinistas  as  "pin,"  a  slang  ex- 
pression for  "rabid  dog."  Anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  human  rights  abuses  are  limited  to 
one  side  in  this  ferocious  conflict  in  Nicaragua 
should  read  Mr.  LeMoyne's  piece. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record. 
"Peasants  Tell  of  Rights  Abuses  by  Sandinis- 
tas" by  James  LeMoyne,  the  New  York 
Times.  Sunday.  June  28.  1 987. 

Peasants  Tell  op  Rights  Abuses  by 
Sandinistas 
(By  James  LeMoyne) 
Boca  Arenal.  Costa  Rica.  June  24.— The 
NicaraKuan    Army    has    committed    serious 
human-rights  abuses  in  the  southern  Iwrder 
region  of  Nicaragua  over  the  last  two  years, 
according  to  interviews  with  several  refu- 
gees who  fled  to  CosU  Rica  last  month,  ac- 
counts from  other  peasants  still  in  southern 
Nicaragua  and  investigations  by  two  Ameri- 
can human-rights  groups. 
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The  peasants  in  Nicaragua,  who  were 
forced  to  move  to  two  Government  camps 
there,  and  several  other  refugees  who  fled 
here  early  last  month  described  abuses  by 
the  Nicaraguan  Army  during  operations 
against  American-backed  guerrillas. 

Sandinista  officials  acluiowledge  that  the 
rel>els.  also  known  as  contras.  enjoy  wide- 
spread popular  support  In  southern  Nicara- 
gua. But  a  spokesman  for  the  Sandinista 
army  denied  last  week  that  It  had  abused 
human  rights. 

inaccessible  zone 

The  accounts  shed  light  on  Government 
actions  in  a  remote  Jungle  zone  with  almost 
no  roads  that  has  become  one  of  the  most 
bitterly  contested  areas  of  Nicaragua.  It  is 
an  inaccessible  area  that  Journalists  have 
l)een  unable  to  enter,  extending  from  the 
town  of  Nueva  Guinea  south  to  the  San 
Juan  River,  which  forms  the  border  with 
Costa  Rica,  and  east  to  the  Caribbean  coast. 

The  charges  of  serious  human-rights 
abuses  by  the  Nicaraguan  CJovemment  are 
supported  by  two  separate  investigations 
carried  out  this  year  by  two  American 
human-rights  groups,  the  Puebla  Institute 
and  Americas  Watch.  The  Puebla  Institute 
collected  several  accounts  of  abuses,  includ- 
ing twmbings  of  peasant  hamlets  and  shoot- 
ings, from  Nicaraguan  refugees  in  Costa 
Rica  in  January. 

Americas  Watch  gathered  reports  of 
abuses  in  both  southern  Nicaragua  and  in 
refugee  camps  in  Costa  Rica.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  in  May.  the 
group  detailed  more  than  10  reported  inci- 
dents involving  the  disappearance,  shooting 
and  wounding  of  unarmed  civilians  by  San- 
dinista security  forces. 

Contras  also  appear  to  have  l>een  guilty  of 
abuses  in  southern  Nicaragua.  They  have 
killed  several  unarmed  civilians  during  at- 
tacks on  agricultural  cooperatives  guarded 
by  Sandinista  militiamen  who  fought  the 
rebels. 

In  the  border  region,  however,  most  re- 
ports Implicate  the  Nicaraguan  Army.  Refu- 
gees in  Government  camps  in  Costa  Rica 
and  peasants  interviewed  two  weeks  ago  in 
southern  Nicaragua  were  unanimous  in  ac- 
cusing the  Sandinistas  and  not  the  rel>els  of 
human  rights  violations.  Many,  but  not  all. 
of  the  refugees  and  peasants  said  they  sup- 
ported the  contras. 

The  Nicaragua  Army  forcibly  relocated 
almost  6,000  peasants  from  the  area  south 
of  Nueva  Guinea  in  April  and  May  because 
they  backed  the  contras,  according  to  Sandi- 
nista officials.  The  officials  said  they  now 
considered  the  area  a  free  fire  zone,  a  view 
that  would  appear  likely  to  prejudice  the 
lives  of  civilians  remaining  there. 

During  recent  interviews  by  two  reporters 
in  the  Boca  Arenal  and  Alvaperal  refugee 
camps  maintained  near  here  by  the  Costa 
Rica  Government,  30  refugees  accused  the 
Nicaraguan  Army  of  shootings  and  other 
abuses  against  civilians.  The  refugees  fled 
southern  Nicaragua  in  early  May  as  part  of 
a  group  of  106  peasants  who  swam  across 
the  San  Juan  River  to  Costa  Rica. 

"We  left  because  President  Ortega  is 
doing  us  great  harm, "  said  Jose  Borge,  a  45- 
year-old  refugee  who  says  he  fled  from  the 
village  of  El  Pavon  in  southern  Nicaragua 
three  months  ago.  "The  Government  has 
thrown  the  army  at  us."  He  was  referring  to 
the  Nicaraguan  President,  Daniel  Ortega 
Saavedra. 

One  of  the  worst  incidents  occurred  in 
April,  Mr.  Borge  said,  when  Sandinista  sol- 
diers opened  fire  on  a  group  of  refugees  at- 
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tempting  to  cross  the  San  Juan  River  on  the 
l)order.  Mr.  Borge,  who  was  traveling  with 
them,  said  the  army  killed  seven  peasants 
and  wounded  five,  all  unarmed  civilians. 

He  named  the  dead  as  Chico  Sanchez.  35 
years  old;  Mr.  Sanchez's  10-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Alejandra,  and  his  son.  Miguel  Sanchez. 
Also  killed.  Mr.  Borge  said,  were  Chavela 
Oiron;  Felipe  Luna;  his  son,  Beto  Luna,  and 
his  4-year-old  grandchild,  Santos  Luna. 

The  fleeing  peasants.  Mr.  Borge  said,  car- 
ried their  five  wounded  back  to  the  Rio 
Indio  inside  Nicaragua,  where  they  left 
them  l)efore  retracing  their  steps  to  escape 
into  Costa  Rica  by  swimming  across  the  San 
Juan  River  l)order.  The  second  time,  he 
said,  they  were  accompanied  by  armed 
rebels  who  gave  them  protection. 

According  to  the  refugees,  the  villages  of 
El  Pavon,  Agua  Pria  and  19th  of  July,  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Nueva  Guinea,  have  all 
been  especially  hard  hit  by  the  Sandinista 
army  over  the  last  year.  They  said  the  areas 
around  Punta  Gorda  and  Rio  Indio  are  also 
zones  where  civilians  cannot  survive  fre- 
quent iMmbing,  strafing  from  helicopters 
and  fighting. 

"If  a  helicopter  passes  and  sees  you,  they 
shoot  at  you,"  said  Sebastiana  Madrigal,  37 
years  old,  a  refugee. 

Several  refugees  said  that  they  had  tried 
to  live  by  hiding  In  the  mountains,  but  that 
they  were  constantly  chased  by  Sandinista 
units  and  that  there  was  no  way  to  supply 
their  most  basic  necessities. 

"We  live  in  the  woods  to  avoid  capture  by 
the  troops,  but  we  were  dying  of  hunger, 
without  salt,  clothes  or  work,"  said  Marina 
Riva  Lopez,  49  years  old,  who  fled  with  five 
children  from  south  of  El  Rama  in  Zelaya 
Department. 

In  separate  accounts,  Mr.  Borge  and 
Eduardo  Martinez,  a  refugee  from  near  El 
Pavon,  contended  that  more  than  10  peas- 
ants were  killed  last  Deceml)er  during  heavy 
fighting  tietween  the  Sandinistas  and  contra 
units  near  the  village  of  El  Delirio. 

The  refugees  said  they  consider  l)eing  cap- 
tured by  the  army  and  forced  into  Govern- 
ment camps  equivalent  to  being  jailed. 
Many  of  the  refugees  called  the  Sandinistas 
by  the  derogatory  slang  term,  "piricuaco, " 
or  "piri"  for  short,  which  means  rabid  dog 
and  is  a  term  frequently  used  by  supporters 
of  the  contra  rel>els. 

Amoldo  Blandon  Araujo,  55  years  old, 
said  he  and  his  family  were  among  the  last 
Inhabitants  to  flee  the  19th  of  July  village 
last  February.  He  said  the  village,  which 
supported  the  rebels,  is  now  abandoned. 

A  Sandinista  official  in  southern  Nicara- 
gua said  the  contras  themselves  had  told 
the  peasants  to  leave  rather  than  be  forc- 
ibly removed  by  the  army.  Mr.  Blandon  gave 
his  own  version  of  why  he  fled. 

"The  reason  is  very  simple,  my  friend,"  he 
said.  "The  contras  ran  away  and  the  piris 
came  and  laid  waste." 


DEEP  CONCERNS  OVER 
CONGRESSIONAL  TRADE  BILL 

HON.  BOBUVINGSTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 
Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  editor  by  William  G.  Zetz- 
mann,  Jr.,  the  current  president  of  the  Worid 
Trade  (Denier  in  New  Orleans,  makes  very  in- 
teresting reading  for  those  interested  in  the 
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economics  of  international  trade  rather  than 
the  rhetoric  of  protectionism.  Although  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  managed  to  hide 
their  protectionist  tendencies  urxler  the  cloak 
of  the  r>ew  buzz  word  "competitiveness,"  the 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  way  that  we  will  be 
able  to  create  new  jobs  for  our  citizens  by  sur- 
rour>ding  the  country  v^th  trade  barriers  or  by 
punishing  countries  that  have  trade  surpluses 
with  us.  Jobs  are  created  by  increasing  our 
exports  to  other  countries  and  allowing  our  in- 
dustries to  adjust  to  international  competition. 
Mr.  Zetzmann  brings  this  out  very  well  in  his 
letter  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  his 
arguments  as  Ck>ngress  continues  to  debate 
the  merits  of  trade  legislation. 
Deep  Concerns  Over  Congressional  Trade 
Bill 
New  Orleans.— No  state  has  a  greater 
stake  in  International  trade  than  Louisiana. 
Fully  integrated  into  the  global  economy 
and  highly  dependent  on  international  com- 
merce, shipping  and  world  petroleum  and 
commodity  prices,  Louisiana  at  last  count 
ranked  13th  In  exports  of  manufactured 
products,  totaling  $6  billion. 

More  than  18.000  Louisiana  workers,  were 
employed  in  manufacturing  those  products. 
In  addition.  Louisiana's  agricultural  exports 
totaled  $600  million,  ranking  it  21st  among 
the  states. 

Beyond  Louisiana's  own  exported  prod- 
ucts, the  shipping  corridor  between  New  Or- 
leans and  Baton  Rouge  carries  $20  billion  a 
year  in  international  cargoes. 

Foreign  investment  in  Louisiana  also  plays 
a  major  role  in  the  state's  economy.  Louisi- 
ana ranks  fifth  in  the  United  States,  with 
$13  billion  invested  by  more  than  200  for- 
eign countries. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  the  3.300 
members  of  the  World  Trade  Center  are 
deeply  concerned  over  certain  provisions 
contained  in  the  omnibus  trade  bill  adopted 
by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  legislation  now  being  considered  in  the 
Senate. 

While  a  comprehensive  new  trade  bill  is 
both  necessary  and  timely  and  many  of  the 
recommendated  provisions  will  serve  to 
strengthen  our  nation's  ability  to  compete 
more  effectively  in  world  markets,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  numl)er  of  key  measures,  if  en- 
acted, would  inhibit  growth  of  U.S.  exports 
and  discourage  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States,  adversely  affecting  Louisi- 
ana's prospects  in  both  areas. 

Going  back  to  an  earlier  world  of  econom- 
ic parochialism  and  isolation  would  be  disas- 
trous for  Louisiana,  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  global  trading  community. 
Unless  the  protectionist  momentum  is 
checked  in  Congress,  the  world  may  face  an- 
other decade,  as  it  did  in  the  1930s,  of  trade 
wars  and  beggar-thy-neighl>or  policies. 

There  are  compelling  argimients  for  com- 
prehensive trade  legislation.  There  are, 
however,  very  few  good  arguments  for  the 
punitive  approach  behind  the  Gephardt 
amendment  and  other  measures  in  the 
House  bill.  The  natural  response  to  protec- 
tionism is  protectionism.  Our  experience  50 
years  ago  must  not  he  forgotten.  The  eco- 
nomic downturn  leading  into  the  Depression 
era  might  have  l)een  far  less  severe  had  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  acted  re- 
sponsibly. 

Taking  a  similar  isolationist  stance  today 
would  be  another  well-intentioned  but 
tragic  mistake.  If  the  world's  greatest  trad- 
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ing  nation  goes  protectionist,  other  nations 
will  retaliate  against  us — or  emulate  us— by 
imposing  restrictions  of  their  own.  That 
would  undermine  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  severely  damage 
the  world  trading  system  as  we  know  it. 

All  nations'  economies  are  far  more  de- 
pendent upon  one  another  today  than  they 
were  during  the  1930s.  No  country  can  solve 
its  economic  problems  independently. 

Protectionism  will  not  make  the  problems 
of  adjusting  to  fundamental  shifts  in  an 
economy  any  easier.  It  will  not  make  non- 
competitive industries  competitive.  It  will 
not  reduce  costs.  It  will  not  create  Jobs. 

It  will,  however,  raise  costs,  lose  jobs  and 
allow  uncompetitive  industrial  sectors  to 
continue  to  stagnate.  It  wUl  divert  resources 
from  efficient  Indiistries  to  inefficient  ones. 
As  a  result,  protectionist  policies  will 
lower  our  standard  of  living.  When  we  re- 
strict imports,  we  act  not  so  much  against 
foreign  producers  as  against  our  own  con- 
sumers. And  import  restrictions  will  not 
open  foreign  markets. 

We  believe  the  way  to  erase  America's 
$170  billion  trade  deficit.  Increasing  our 
international  competitiveness  and  achieving 
a  higher  standard  of  living  at  home,  is 
through  greater  efficiency  and  productivity, 
not  the  strangulation  of  trade.  We  must  let 
the  free  market  work  and  decrease  the  gov- 
ernment's role  in  planning  economic 
growth. 

A  more  open  trading  system  based  on 
comparative  advantage  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  freemarket  philosophy  that  has  made 
our  nation  so  successful.  We  must  continue 
to  support  the  principles  of  free  trade  and 
strictly  enforce  all  trade  agreements  and  do- 
mestic laws.  We  should  continue  to  work  to 
expand  GATT's  coverage  to  more  interna- 
tional trade  issues. 

The  World  Trade  Center  has  urged  Louisi- 
ana Sens.  Bennett  Johnston  and  John 
Breaux  to  Join  their  colleagues  and  reject 
the  approach  taken  by  the  House,  which 
suljstitutes  unilateral  action  for  a  coordinat- 
ed and  comprehensive  international  eco- 
nomic strategy  that  addresses  trade,  mone- 
tary policy  and  budgetary  issues  in  coopera- 
tion with  our  economic  partners.— William 
G.  Zetzmann  Jr..  President.  World  Trade 
Center  of  New  Orleans. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  WORLD  AF- 
FAIRS COUNCIL  OF  NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  ON  ITS  40TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
and  public  service  of  the  Worid  Affairs  Council 
of  Northern  California,  which  is  celebrating  its 
40th  anniversary  this  year. 

For  40  years  the  nonf>rofit,  nonpartisian 
World  Affairs  Ck)uncil  of  Northern  California 
has  brought  facts  and  informatkjn  at)out  the 
most  important  issues  in  worid  affairs  to  aver- 
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age  citizens  in  the  bay  area  and  northern  Caii- 
fomia.  The  councirs  conferences,  study 
groups,  seminars,  lectures,  and  publications 
have  proven  invaluable  in  promoting  public 
education  and  the  study  of  international  issues 
in  northern  California. 

The  council  regularty  hosts  American  arxj 
foreign  experts  on  international  issues,  policy- 
mal<ers.  and  diplomats  wtm  are  closely  in- 
volved In  today's  crucial  issues.  The  council's 
list  of  distinguished  speakers  includes  names 
like  Philippine  President  Corazon  Aquino, 
former  United  States  President  Jimmy  Carter, 
South  African  Archbishop  and  Nobel  Prize 
Laureate  Desmond  Tutu,  Chir>ese  Premier 
Zhao  Ziyang,  and  Freiich  President  Francois 
Mitteraryj. 

Speakers  who  appear  under  auspices  of  the 
council  and  the  6,500  items  in  the  council's  li- 
brary are  available  to  citizens  of  all  ages.  In 
addition  to  serving  the  adults  of  nortfram  Cali- 
fornia, the  council  makes  its  resources  avail- 
able to  teachers  in  order  to  enrich  the  interna- 
tional education  of  bay  area  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  essential  that  our  foreign 
poik:y  be  firmiy  grounded  in  ttie  will  of  the 
people,  and  tfie  people  must  be  fully  and  fairly 
informed.  For  40  years  tt>e  World  Affairs 
CourKil  of  Norttiem  California  has  worked  to 
be  certain  that  the  people  of  the  bay  area  are 
infonned  arxl  krxjwledgeable  in  international 
affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  coun- 
cil for  40  years  of  servk:e  to  the  people  of 
northern  Cailfomia,  and  I  congratulate  the 
council,  its  leadership,  and  its  members  as 
they  celebrate  this  anniversary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

TION   ADDRESSES    MMS    PROD- 
UCT VALUATION 


LAURA  SCHWANGER  HONORED 
AS  NATIONAL  WHEELCHAIR 
CHAMP 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  IfEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  ttiat  Laura  Schwanger  of  Black- 
wood, NJ,  recently  broke  two  national  records 
at  the  Natk)nal  Wheelchair  games  in  Houston. 

Laura,  28  years  old,  suffers  from  multiple 
sclerosis  whk;h  has  confined  her  to  a  wheel- 
chair. She  set  new  marks  with  a  throw  of  6.34 
meters  in  the  shot  put  and  13.84  meters  in 
the  javelin  competition.  She  placed  first  in  the 
Pentathalon,  which  consists  of  five  events: 
shot  put,  javelin,  discus,  200  yard  dash,  and 
the  1 5  meter  push.  These  victories  have  quali- 
fied her  for  the  Manville  International  Games 
to  be  hekj  In  England  on  July  15. 

Ms.  Schwar>ger  does  her  training  at  the 
Camden  County  College.  Her  workouts  in- 
clude 6  hours  of  track,  swimming  and  weight 
lifting  each  day.  She  should  be  commended 
for  her  efforts  and  achievements.  Her  dedica- 
tkxi  sfKXjId  be  an  Inspiration  to  all  persons.  I 
applaud  her  and  look  forward  to  recognizing 
her  victory  in  ttie  International  Games. 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

7\Lesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  proviskjn  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  would 
prohibit  the  Minerals  Management  Service 
from  implementing  product  valuation  guide- 
lines before  November  1,  1987.  This  prohibi- 
ten covers  valuation  regulations  for  coal,  oil, 
and  natural  gas  including  NTL-5. 

Today,  I  wish  to  address  the  status  of,  and 
outlook  for.  the  MMS  Royalty  Management 
Program. 

Within  the  Department  of  Intenor,  MMS  has 
the  fkjuciary  resp)onsibility  of  managing  reve- 
nues from  Federal  and  Indian  mineral  leases. 
Annual  revenues  amassed  from  this  program 
approach  $6  billion.  Of  this  annual  total,  on- 
shore Federal  mineral  leases  account  for  an 
Income  of  S1.1  billion  collected  through  bo- 
nuses, rents,  arKl  royalties.  However,  MMS' 
handling  of  royalty  payments  from  onshore 
leases  especially  have  been  beset  by  prot>- 
lems  and  embroiled  in  controversy  involving 
the  States,  Indian  tribes,  the  minerals  industry, 
and  agencies  of  the  Department. 

Allegatkjns  run  rampant  that  MMS  has 
failed  to  collect  the  full  anrKMjnt  of  royalty  due 
to  the  Federal  Governrr>ent,  and  subsequently 
to  ttie  States  and  tnt>es.  These  underpay- 
ments by  lessees,  usually  industry,  can  be 
traced  to  the  lack  of  definitive  valuation  guide- 
lines. Since  the  royalty  is  calculated  in  part  by 
the  value  of  the  product,  fair  and  equitable 
guidelines  on  determining  the  value  of  the 
product  are  essential  for  full  royalty  payments. 

After  several  years,  MMS  finally  issued  pro- 
posed valuation  regulations  for  coal  and  oil  on 
January  15,  1987,  and  gas  on  February  13, 
1987.  Needless  to  say,  this  action  has  raised 
a  hue  and  cry  from  the  States  and  trit)es.  who 
believe  these  regulations  will  result  in  lower 
royalty  payments,  and  the  industry,  which  be- 
lieves these  regulations  will  result  in  higher 
royalty  payments. 

As  if  this  situation  were  not  enough,  there  is 
another  saga  paralleling  and  intersecting  the 
valuation  regulations  issue.  This  issue  con- 
cerns the  proposed  retroactive  cancellation  of 
Notice  to  Lessees— No.  5,  commonly  known 
as  NTL-5.  NTL-5  is  a  directive  issued  to  gas 
lessees  during  a  period  of  rising  gas  prices, 
1977-82  and  directed  the  gas  industry  to 
value  gas  at  either  the  FERC  celling  price  or 
the  contract  price.  However,  gas  prices  began 
to  fall  in  1982,  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
tftat  NTL-5  would  require  gas  producers  to 
pay  royalty  on  a  phantom  value.  NTL-5 
should  have  been  canceled  then  and  there, 
but  for  some  esoteric  reason  known  only  to 
bureaucrats,  it  was  not  until  July  25,  1986, 
when  MMS  issued  a  final  notice  stating  that 
NTL-5  would  be  canceled  prospectively.  MMS 
even  included  several  reasons  why  NTL-5 
should  not  be  canceled  retroactively.  This  was 
all  well  and  good  until  January  1 5.  1 987,  when 
MMS  again  proposed  to  retroactively  cancel 
NTL-5.  The  upshot  of  a  retroactive  cancella- 
tion of  NTL-5  would  be  that  irKJustry  overpay- 
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ments  would  potentially  have  to  t>e  recouped 
from  ttie  States  and  tribes.  Somehow,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  picture  a  company  such  as  Exxon 
demanding  repayment  from  "Mr.  Indian  Allot- 
tee" whose  very  subsistence  Is  dependent 
upon  revenue  from  his  lease. 

Because  these  valuation  regulations  are  so 
important  for  all  concerned  parties,  the  Sut>- 
committee  on  Mining  and  Natural  Resources 
held  oversight  hearings  on  April  28  and  30, 
1987.  Representatives  of  State  governments, 
Indian  tribes,  and  the  coal,  oil,  and  gas  Indus- 
tries presented  their  views  concerning  the  pro- 
posed valuatk>n  regulations  and  the  proposed 
retroactive  cancellation  of  NTL-5. 

In  dealing  with  MMS'  managenront  style 
over  the  years,  I  have  t>ecome  aware  of  many 
instances  of  bureaucratic  shenanigans,  which 
seem  to  be  par  for  the  MMS  course.  But  the 
ager>cy  double  bogeyed  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  It  had  actually  instructed  compa- 
nies to  ignore  NTL-5  and  only  pay  royalty  on 
the  actual  price  obtained.  This  smacks  of  gov- 
ernment disregard  of  its  own  Federal  regula- 
tion, and  succinctly  epitomizes  the  level  of 
confusbn  and  misunderstanding  within  this 
monetarily  Important  program. 

Pursuant  to  these  Informative  and  respon- 
sive hearings.  Interior  Committee  Chairman 
UOALL,  Ranking  Minority  Memt)er  Don  Young, 
Subcommittee  Ranking  Minority  Member 
Larry  Craig  and  I  sent  a  joint  letter  on  May 
1,  1987,  to  Secretary  Hodel  requesting  that 
final  product  valuation  regulations  not  be  pro- 
mulgated until  Congress  had  had  the  time  to 
review  tt>e  hearing  records  and  complete  our 
investigations.  We  requested  that  Implementa- 
tion of  these  regulatkins  be  postponed  until 
September  30,  1987.  We  also  sent  a  similar 
letter  on  April  30,  1 987,  to  Sidney  Yates,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations'  Subcommittee  on  Interior.  We 
requested  that  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  Interior  include  language  which 
would  postpone  until  September  30,  1987, 
MMS'  proposals  to  retroactively  cancel  NTL-5 
and  to  implement  the  proposed  product  valu- 
ation guidelines. 

As  It  stands  now,  Interior  Committee  staff 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  are  work- 
ing to  review  and  assess  the  status  of  the 
MMS  Royalty  Management  Program.  Subse- 
quent to  input  from  GAG  field  investigations 
and  meetings  with  MMS  as  well  as  with  the 
States  and  Industry,  the  staff  expects  to  make 
a  letter  report  concerning  product  valuation 
with  recommendations  to  Chairman  Udall 
and  myself  by  the  end  of  August  1987.  A  de- 
tailed committee  report  is  expected  to  be  pub- 
lished by  November  1987,  a  date  which  coin- 
cides with  the  moratorium  date  contained  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 


INVOKE  WAR  POWERS 


HON.  PETER  A.  DeFAZIO 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  Is  in  the  37th  year  of  a  constitutional 
crisis.  President  Harry  Truman  precipitated  the 
crisis    wften    he    introduced    United    States 
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troops  Into  the  Korean  conflict  without  con- 
gressional authorizatkjn.  His  administration  ad- 
vanced the  bizarre  theory  that  "the  President, 
as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  has  full  control  over  the 
use  thereof."  Though  previous  Presidents 
have  engaged  In  military  adventures  wittiout 
congressional  authorizatksn.  none  have 
claimed  an  Inherent  power  to  make  war  In  the 
abserK:e  of  that  authorization. 

The  tramers  of  the  Constitution,  by  granting 
the  power  to  declare  war  [and]  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal"  to  Congress,  cleariy 
Intended  that  the  power  to  initiate  war,  wheth- 
er declared  or  undeclared,  would  reside  In  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government.  Ttie  sole 
exception  lies  in  the  President's  right  to  repel 
sudden  attacks  on  the  United  States.  The 
President  Is  named  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  as  such,  his  authority  Is  limited  to  the 
conduct  of  wars  authorized  by  Congress. 
James  Madison  spoke  for  virtually  all  of  his 
colleagues  when  he  wrote,  in  a  letter  to 
Thomas  Jefferson: 

The  constitution,  supposes,  what  the  His- 
tory of  all  Governments  demonstrates,  that 
the  Executive  is  the  branch  of  power  most 
Interested  in  war  and  most  prone  to  it.  It 
has  accordingly  with  studied  care,  vested 
the  question  of  war  in  the  Legislature. 

Until  the  20th  century.  Presidents  acknowl- 
edged and  respected  the  constitutional  alloca- 
tion ot  war  powers.  President  Buchanan,  to 
cite  one  example,  stated  In  a  message  to 
Congress: 

The  Executive  government  of  this  country 
In  its  Intercourse  with  foreign  nations  Is  lim- 
ited to  the  employment  of  diplomacy  alone. 
When  this  fails  it  can  proceed  no  further.  It 
cannot  legitimately  resort  to  force  without 
the  direct  authority  of  Congress,  except  in 
resisting  and  repelling  hostile  attacks. 

During  the  first  40  years  of  this  century,  un- 
authorized Presidential  use  of  military  force 
became  more  prevalent.  However,  at  no  time 
did  any  President  assert  that  he  had  Inherent 
war  power.  President  Wilson,  for  example, 
went  to  great  lengths  to  characterize  his  incur- 
sions into  Latin  America  as  "neutral  interposi- 
tions," Intended  to  protect  American  lives  and 
property,  and  therefore  requiring  no  congres- 
sional authorization. 

The  constitutional  crisis  came  to  a  head 
with  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  passage  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Congress  handed 
the  President  a  blanket  grant  of  warmaking 
authority  and  In  so  doing,  failed  to  fulfill  Its 
constitutional  responsibilities.  Only  two  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  voted  against  the  resolution, 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  and  Senator 
Earnest  Gruening  of  Alaska.  It  Is  worth  quot- 
ing Wayne  Morse's  remarks: 

I  l)elieve  history  will  record  that  we  have 
made  a  great  mistake  by  subverting  and  cir- 
cumventing the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ...  by  means  of  this  resolution.  As  I 
argued  earlier  today  at  some  length,  we  are 
in  effect  giving  the  President  .  .  .  warruaking 
powers  in  the  al>sence  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  I  l)elieve  that  to  be  a  historic  mistake. 

History  has  certainly  vindicated  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  war  powers  resolution,  passed  in  1973 
over  President  Nixon's  veto,  was  a  response 
not  only  to  the  excesses  of  the  Executive 
during  the  Vietnam  war,  but  also  to  the  near- 
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total  abdication  of  responsibility  during  that 
period  by  the  Congress.  The  bill  was  intended 
to— 

Insure  that  the  collective  judgment  of 
lx)th  the  Congress  and  the  President  will 
apply  to  the  introduction  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  into  hostilities,  or  into  situa- 
tions where  imminent  involvement  In  hostil- 
ities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, and  to  the  continued  use  of  such 
forces  In  hostilities  or  in  such  situations. 

Unfortunately,  Presidential  compliarrce  with 
the  consulting  and  reporting  requirements  of 
the  law  has  been  nonexistent.  The  judicial  re- 
sponse has  been  equally  disappointing.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  predilection  for  the  unauthor- 
ized use  of  military  force  and  his  plans  in  the 
Persian  Guit  make  It  imperative  that  Congress 
act  now  to  restore  the  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

In  the  House  report  accompanying  the  war 
powers  resolution  of  1973,  the  word  "hostil- 
ities" was  defined  as  encompassing  "a  state 
of  confrontation  In  which  no  shots  have  tieen 
fired  but  where  there  Is  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of  armed  conflict."  The  words  "immi- 
nent hostilities"  denote  "a  situation  in  which 
there  is  a  clear  p)otentlal  either  for  such  a 
state  of  confrontation  or  for  actual  armed  con- 
flict." There  can  be  little  doubt  that  President 
Reagan's  decision  to  use  U.S.  Naval  Forces 
to  protect  reflagged  Kuwaiti  tankers  will  great- 
ly increase  the  likelihood  of  a  United  States- 
Iranian  military  confrontation. 

The  President  has  failed  to  properly  consult 
with  Congress  regarding  his  plans.  Consulta- 
tion does  not  mean  Informing  Congress  after 
the  fact.  He  apparently  has  no  Intention  of 
abiding  by  the  reporting  requirements  of  the 
war  powers  resolution,  despite  the  obvious 
risks  inherent  In  his  use  of  U.S.  naval  forces  In 
the  gulf.  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  act. 
If  it  does  not.  It  acquiesces  in  the  continued 
erosion  of  its  warmaking  power. 

Besides  being  an  arrogation  of  power,  the 
President's  decision  to  expedite  the  reflagging 
of  1 1  Kuwaiti  tankers  Is  bad  policy.  It  can  be 
read  as  an  abrupt  shift  In  the  United  States' 
longstanding  policy  of  neutrality  In  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war.  Kuwait  Is  not  neutral  In  the  war.  It 
supports  Iraq  financially  and  is  Its  principal 
conduit  for  war  materiel.  Iraq  has  apparently 
gone  so  far  as  to  mount  attacks  against  Iran 
from  Kuwaiti  territory,  triggering  Iranian  com- 
plaints at  the  United  Nations. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  reflagging  brings  the 
United  States  perilously  close  to  a  state  of 
active  belligerency  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  It 
could  well  provoke  an  attack  on  a  U.S.  naval 
vessel  or  an  American  flagged,  Kuwaiti  tanker 
which  would  require  an  American  response. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration  does  not 
seem  to  have  considered  the  possible  strate- 
gic consequences  of  an  American  attack 
against  Iran. 

Iran,  not  Kuwait  or  Iraq,  is  the  strategic  prize 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  the  Soviets  have  sought 
for  200  years.  A  single  retaliatory  strike 
against  an  Iranian  target  could  strengthen  ex- 
treme anti-American  elements  In  Iran  during 
the  post-Khomelnl  penod.  A  more  massive 
and  prolonged  retaliation  could  encourage  an 
Iranian  accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
or  even  embolden  the  Soviet  Union  to  recap- 
ture Iranian  territory  it  occupied  at  the  end  of 
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World  War  II.  It  is  my  view  that  the  risks  inher- 
ent In  a  tilt  toward  Iraq  far  outweigh  the  possi- 
ble benefits. 

The  President's  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
ill-defined  and  poorly  conceived.  Furtt>ermore, 
the  reflagging  plan  carries  clear  risks  both  to 
U.S.  interests  in  the  region  and  to  U.S.  military 
personnel.  It  represents  yet  another  usurpa- 
tion of  congressional  war  powers.  If  we  in 
Congress  wish  to  have  a  role  in  formulating 
policy  in  this  vital  region,  and  if  we  are  seri- 
ously interested  in  restoring  the  balance  t>e- 
tween  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  Govemnoent,  we  must  take  action 
which  will  force  the  Presklent  to  comply  with 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  t>est 
tool  we  have  to  do  that  Is  ttie  war  powers  res- 
olutkjn  and  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  use  it 


A  SONG  OF  MY  SPIRIT 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  9,  long- 
term  refusenik  Judith  Ratner-Bialy's  mother 
and  sister,  Katzia  and  Marina  Ratner,  hand- 
delivered  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  a  letter 
signed  by  myself.  Representative  Lantos,  and 
58  of  our  colleagues.  The  letter  insisted  that 
Judith,  her  husband  Leonid,  aruJ  their  two  chil- 
dren be  granted  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

The  Ratner-Blaly  family  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  over  10  years  ago  and  have  been  refused 
ever  since  on  the  grounds  of  "considerations 
of  state  security."  This  family's  case  Is  typical. 
Although  Leonid  was  fired  from  his  engineer- 
ing job  after  his  wife's  parents  applied  to  emi- 
grate over  16  years  ago,  he  is  still  being 
denied  an  exit  visa  due  to  "state  security  con- 
siderations." He  has  worked  as  a  television  in- 
spector until  recently,  when  a  severe  heart 
attack  lett  him  disabled.  Judith  was  also  fired 
from  her  job  after  her  parents'  emigration,  and 
she  too  has  become  disabled  after  a  1979 
automobile  accident.  Their  sole  wish  Is  to  be 
reunited  with  their  family  In  Israel. 

Judith's  mother,  Katzia  Ratner,  is  82  and  of 
failing  health.  She  has  campaigned  relentless- 
ly on  behalf  of  her  daughter  and  her  family. 
Before  Katzia  handed  her  petition  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  she  read  us  the  following 
poem  which  reminds  us  of  the  useless  suffer- 
ing caused  by  the  Soviet  Union's  manipulation 
of  its  rate  of  ernlgratlon. 

A  Song  of  My  Spirit 
(By  Katzia  Ratner) 
I  begin  to  feel  the  breath  of  spring 
Moving  through  the  night  air; 
Soon  flowers  and  grass 
Will  burst  into  bloom. 
Dreams  that  oppress  my  spirit 
Will  soon  reawaken; 
If  but  one  of  them  came  true 
As  a  sign  on  the  way! 
Then  distance  will  decrease 
And  I  will  suffer  less 
Waiting,  when  the  goal 
Is  just  a  little  closer. 
And  perhaps  my  loved  ones 
Will  leave  that  alien  land 
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Where  year  in  year  out  at  point  of  death 

They  struggle  to  be  free. 

Darluiess  will  then  give  way 

To  a  brightness; 

At  long  last 

Worn  hopes  will  come  true! 


TERRIBLE  BURDEN  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  cAurounA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday.  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  review  the  following 
comments  of  Mr.  John  Sloan,  president  and 
CEO,  of  the  Natioruil  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  [NFIB].  Mr.  Sloan  outlines  the 
terrible  burden  that  would  be  placed  on  small 
businesses  if  employee  health  coverage  is 
marxlated  by  Congress.  Such  a  mandate  will 
make  it  more  expensive  to  do  business  In  the 
United  States.  It  will  put  many  small  firms  out 
of  business  completely  and  stifle  job  creation. 

The  comments  follow: 

Kennxdt  Health  Plan  Prescription  for 

iMss  Jobs.  Higher  Prices 

(By  John  Sloan) 

Fifteen  years  ago.  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy,  D- 
Mass.,  started  pushing  a  national  health- 
care plan.  Today,  with  $200  billion  deficits, 
he  knows  few  people  will  listen  to  his  old 
dream  of  a  federally-financed  program.  Now 
he  wants  small-business  owners  to  pay  for 
it. 

In  May.  Kennedy  introduced  the  Minimal 
Essential  Health  Care  Act.  t>ecause.  he  said, 
small -business  owners  won't  do  their  fair 
share  to  twost  the  nation's  productivity. 
Sen.  Lowell  Weicker.  R-Conn.,  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, acted  as  co-sponsor. 

Said  Kennedy.  "There  is  no  free  lunch  in 
health  care  or  health  insurance.  When  hos- 
pitals provide  charity  care  for  someone  who 
caimot  pay.  [that  care] ...  is  paid  for  in  the 
form  of  higher  health-care  charges  to 
paying  patients  and  higher  premiums  to 
firms  that  provide  insurance." 

He  quoted  testimony  by  Joseph  Califano. 
former  secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  now  in  charge  of  containing  health 
care  costs  for  Chrysler  Corporation,  that  a 
"minimum  health  care  bill  would  improve 
American  competitiveness  by  taking  the  na- 
tion's charity  care  burden  off  of  the  balance 
sheets  of  our  internationally  competitive 
businesses." 

Kennedy  went  on  to  say.  'It  is  time  to  put 
these  costs  iMick  where  they  belong— on  the 
firms  that  refuse  to  protect  their  workers' 
health. " 

Kennedy  wants  small-business  owners  to 
pay  for  his  long-time  dream  of  a  national 
health-care  program.  He  wants  to  protect 
Chrysler  and  the  rest  of  the  Fortune  500  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  haven't  created  any 
net  new  jobs  in  seven  years.  They  need  to  be 
competitive,  and  small-business  owners— the 
true  job  creators— are  sapping  their  com- 
petitiveness, he  says! 

Mandatory  health  care  is  one  of  many 
mandated  benefits  being  proposed  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  state  capitals.  In  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  Indiana  Business.  Professor  William 
Dunkelt>erg.  chief  economist  for  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Independent  Business,  of- 
fered his  explanation  of  the  trend  toward 
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forcing  business  to  pay  for  social  programs: 
"With  pressure  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Con- 
gress is  finding  It  difficult  to  raise  the  funds 
to  support  all  of  these  projects.  Any  revenue 
increases  are  gobbled  up  by  the  political  ne- 
cessity to  reduce  the  deficit." 

But.  says  Dunkelberg,  "Never  at  a  loss  for 
creative  ways  to  give  voters  'something  for 
nothing.'  Congress  has  rediscovered  a  way 
to  implement  many  of  these  new  programs 
without  increasing  federal  spending:  pass  a 
law  that  requires  the  private  sector  to  un- 
derwrite them." 

Because  the  cost  of  the  programs  will  be 
passed  on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices.  Dunkelt>erg  argues,  the  effect 
is  the  same  as  a  regressive  tax  Increase.  But 
there  will  be  another  cost:  loss  of  jobs.  Forc- 
ing small-business  owners  to  provide  health 
insurance  they  cannot  afford  will  force 
many  of  them  out  of  business. 

Senators  Kennedy  and  Weicker  know  that 
the  big  business  lobbies  and  their  big  lat>or 
counterparts  will  support  mandated  health 
care.  Small-business  owners  and  consumers 
must  Join  forces  to  block  the  higher  prices 
and  job  losses  the  plan  would  bring. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  (BOB)  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  ROBERT  F,  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  out- 
side of  this  Chamber,  people  tell  us  that.  "A 
vote  Is  a  vote  Is  a  vote."  All  votes  and  all 
issues— short  of  Constitutional  changes— are 
created  equal. 

In  truth,  you  and  I  know  it  isn't  so.  Some 
are  more  fun  than  others;  some  are  more 
meaningful. 

A  very  sad  and  solemn  occasion,  the  death 
of  my  father-in-law.  forced  me  to  miss  yester- 
day's votes  in  this  House  Chamt>er. 

But  sirKe  I  dkj  miss  those  votes,  I'd  like  to 
take  just  a  moment  to  point  out.  for  the 
Record,  that  I  would  have  (jeen  one  of  the 
naysayers  In  this  chamber  had  I  been  here 
yesterday  during  debate  on  the  bill,  H.R.  2714. 

I  would  have  voted  to  reject  the  legislation 
and,  with  20-20  hindsight,  I  can  say  that  again 
I  would  have  been  on  the  losing  side,  just  as  I 
am  on  the  losing  side  of  this  Issue  each  time 
it  is  discussed  here. 

There  Is  nothing,  however,  to  stop  me  from 
offering  comments  today  on  the  amendments 
whch  I  hope  will  return  one  day,  In  the  hope 
that  the  next  time  this  vote  Is  brought  to  us 
you'll  dig  them  out  of  the  Record. 

I  would  have  supported  Mr.  DioGuardi's 
amendment  to  reduce  our  accounts  by  rea- 
sonable amounts.  Since  arriving  In  Congress, 
I've  urged  that  Congress  "lead  by  example," 
demonstrating  a  willingness  to  cut  or  at  least 
hold  down  its  own  spending  and  thereby  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  thrift  for  the  rest  of  the 
Government. 

I  would  have  voted  "yes"  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califomia  seek- 
ing to  make  television  coverage  of  House 
business  uniform  throughout  our  business  day. 
It's  a  fact  that  those  of  us  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  aisle  are  forced  to  try  harder  than  our 
colleagues  In  the  majority  wtien  we'd  like  to 
have  our  side  of  many  issues  heard.  Trying 
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harder  frequently  means  the  use  of  special 
orders  at  the  close  of  the  congressional  busi- 
ness day,  when  panning  of  the  Chamt>er 
belies  the  large,  office-bourvj.  Hill  audience 
whk:h  see  us.  Unfortunately,  the  Nation  which 
views  US  on  C-SPAN  is  given  exactly  the 
wror)g  impression  of  our  effectiveness  by  the 
current  coverage. 

I  woukj  have  voted  "yes"  to  Mr.  Walker's 
amendment  to  appoint  a  bipartisan  commis- 
SKHi  to  kx>k  into  the  ethical  conduct  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  and  to  help  us 
remove  some  of  the  tarnish  on  our  collective 
image.  Certainly,  since  Mark  Twain  first  de- 
clared Congress  to  be  "the  only  native  Ameri- 
can criminal  class,"  the  belief  has  tieen  per- 
petuated, but  that  doesn't  mean  we  have  to 
like  It  or  sit  idlely  by  while  it's  passed  to  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  Americans.  The  com- 
mission might  have  helped;  I  hope  the  klea 
doesn't  fade. 

I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Carper's 
amendment  and  the  amer>dment  by  Mr.  Bob 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire  to  reduce  furHJing 
for  the  architect's  office  and  mail  costs. 

Again,  my  votes  would  have  reflected  my 
belief  that  the  best  leaders  lead  best  by  ex- 
ample. 

And  I  would  certainly  have  voted  in  favor  of 
the  meager  but  meaningful  savings  to  be  real- 
ized from  elimination  of  six  elevator  op>erator 
positkjns  In  our  House  office  buildings. 

I  admit  that  I  may  have  been  overtaken  by 
the  frenzy  to  save  money,  but  I'm  willing  to 
bite  the  bullet  arxl  push  my  own  elevator  but- 
tons. 

And,  to  restate  the  obvious,  had  I  been  here 
yesterday,  I  would  have  opposed  final  pa&- 
sage  of  this  bill,  H.R.  2714,  risking  loss  of 
popularity  among  my  colleagues  and  unfriend- 
ly greetings  by  elevator  operators. 
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THE  LEAST  WE  OWE  TO  ANI- 
MALS THAT  ARE  SENT  TO 
SHELTERS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  "Vork.  Mr.  Mrazek.  wrote 
an  excellent  article  that  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  defending  his  legislation. 
H.R.  778.  to  prevent  the  use  in  medical  re- 
search of  animals  taken  from  shelters.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one  of  the  80  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  joined  him  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr    Speaker,   I  submit  this  article  for  the 
Record,  it  desen^es  to  be  read  and  thought- 
fully considered  by  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  25,  1987] 

The  Least  We  Owe  to  Animals  That  Are 
Sent  to  Shelters 

(By  Robert  J.  Mrazek) 

Recently  on  this  page  [June  4],  the  re- 
nowned heart  specialist  Dr.  Michael  OeBa- 
key  raised  serious  questions  about  the  value 
of  legislation  I  have  introduced  (H.R.  778) 
to  prohibit  federal  funding  for  research 
using  animals  acquired  from  shelters.  While 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Dr.  DeBakey 


and  his  singular  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  biomedical  research,  many  of  his  ar- 
guments had  little  or  no  relation  to  my  bill, 
and  a  res(>onse  Is  warranted. 

The  doctor  discusses  at  length  the  amaz- 
ing strides  that  have  been  made  through 
the  use  of  laboratory  animals  for  controlled 
studies.  This  is  irrefutable.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  this  bill  is  not  intend- 
ed to  prevent  or  slow  such  research. 

I  am  not  part  of  the  anti-vivisectionist 
movement,  and  my  voting  record  demon- 
strates my  commitment  to  biomedical  re- 
search. While  I  strongly  l)elieve  that 
humans  bear  (pertain  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  animals.  Dr.  De- 
Bakey's  implication  that  my  priorities  (and 
those  of  more  than  80  cosponsors  of  the  leg- 
islation) put  animal  rights  t>efore  the  wel- 
fare of  AIDS  victims,  cancer  suffers  and  sick 
children  is  misguided. 

To  understand  H.R.  778.  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  purpose-bred  and 
random-source  animals.  Purpose-bred  ani- 
mals are  those  raised  in  colonies  for  utiliza- 
tion in  laboratory  research.  Random-source 
animals  derive  from  a  variety  of  back- 
grounds. Some  come  from  litters  of  cats  or 
dogs  that  have  bred  repeatedly,  some  are 
obtained  through  newspaper  advertisements 
and  some  come  from  shelters. 

H.R.  778  would  prevent  the  use  only  of 
those  animals  taken  from  shelters.  The  ma- 
jority of  random-source  animals  would  not 
be  affected. 

There  are  several  valid  reasons  to  distin- 
guish l)etween  shelter  animals  and  other 
random-source  animals.  Most  importantly, 
the  majority  of  shelter  animals  are  former 
pets.  It  is  rarely  an  easy  decision  for  a  pet 
owner  to  surrender  an  animal  to  a  communi- 
ty animal  shelter,  but  most  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  the  animal  will  t>e  adopted. 

The  alternative,  of  course,  is  rapid  and 
humane  euthanasia.  Given  the  choice  be- 
tween this  option  and  an  unknown  future 
for  the  animal  as  the  subject  of  lalioratory 
research,  most  pet  owners  would,  I  feel 
choose  the  former.  Indeed,  it  is  conceivable 
that  pet  owners  may  reject  the  option  of 
taking  animals  to  shelters  if  they  believe 
their  pets  could  wind  up  in  a  research  labo- 
ratory. And  if  public  confidence  in  the  shel- 
ter system  erodes,  local  communities  could 
find  themselves  with  a  harder-to-manage 
problem  of  animal  control. 

Dr.  DeBakey  also  argues  that  purpose- 
bred  animals  cost  more  than  random-source 
animals,  and  that  H.R.  778  would  therefore 
make  research  prohibitively  expensive.  This 
is  a  fallacy.  Most  random-source  animals 
could  still  be  used  for  federally  funded  re- 
search under  my  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  whose  funding  sources  for  biomedi- 
cal research  would  t>e  affected  by  the  bill, 
has  found  that  the  cost  differential  is  mini- 
mal in  any  case.  An  NIH  study  found  that 
because  random-source  animals  must  t>e 
quarantined  and  conditioned  to  the  labora- 
tory, the  most  important  factor  in  cost  is 
the  "stamina  and  vitality "  of  the  research 
animals. 

In  1973  NIH  published  a  study  advocating 
the  use  of  purp>ose-bred  animals  over 
random-source  animals.  The  study  found 
that  purpose-bred  animals  are  preferable 
for  research  because  they  are  of  known  age. 
genetic  background  and  temperament.  It 
added  that  purpose-bred  animals  died  less 
often  of  common  diseases  than  random- 
source  animals,  and  that  they  were  more 
easily  used  to  assemble  base-line  reference 
data. 
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Today.  NIH  no  longer  uses  shelter  animals 
for  its  in-house  research.  The  executive  di- 
rector of  the  NIH  Interagency  Research 
Animal  Committee  recently  explained,  "In- 
tramurally.  NIH  .  .  .  acquired  any  purchase 
dogs,  cats  and  primates  from  USDA-regis- 
tered  arts  approved  dealers.  None  of  these 
dealers  acquire  animals  from  pounds  or 
shelters;  they  come  from  both  purpose  bred 
colonies  and  from  a  few  dealers  who  buy 
animals  from  rural  areas  (farm  dogs  and 
cats)." 

Dr.  DeBakey  also  makes  a  poignant  plea 
for  continued  biomedical  research  to  solve 
the  great  medical  mysteries  of  our  day.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly.  It' is  Instructive  that 
former  senator  Paul  Tsongas.  whose  politi- 
cal (».reer  was  cut  short  by  health  problems 
that  could  have  proved  fatal  without  the 
benefits  of  biomedical  research,  has  t>een 
outspoken  in  his  support  of  H.R.  778. 

Tsongas  is  firm  in  his  conviction  that  shel- 
ter animals  are  neither  needed  nor  desirable 
in  research  lat>s.  "If  I  thought  this  bill 
would  interfer  with  life-saving  research.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  oppose  it,"  he  told  me 
recently. 

Eleven  states  and  four  foreign  countries 
have  taken  the  step  of  harming  pound  sei- 
zures for  laboratory  research.  Both  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  the  Council 
of  Europe  strongly  recommmend  against 
the  use  of  shelter  animals. 

Many  of  us,  including  Dr.  DeBakery,  wres- 
tle morally  and  emotionally  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  rights  of  humans  and 
animals.  Since  lifesaving  research  must  go 
on.  it  is  important  that  we  reach  a  compro- 
mise on  this  dilemma.  Once  the  biomedical 
research  community  accepts  the  fact  that 
shelter  animals  do  not  belong  in  research 
laboratories,  we  will  be  on  the  way  to  reach- 
ing an  important  middle  ground  t>etween 
those  who  would  not  alter  animal  research 
policy  at  all  and  those  who  would  end  re- 
search on  animals  altogether. 


GEN.  MAXWELL  D.  TAYLOR 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  23, 
1987.  I  attended  the  funeral  for  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor,  General,  U.S.  Army.  During  Worid  War 
II,  I  was  privileged  to  serve  in  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  commanded  and  led  by  Gener- 
al Taylor. 

General  Taylor's  Impact  upon  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  101st  was  remarkable.  His 
leadership  greatly  Improved  the  performance 
of  the  entire  101st.  I  came  Into  contact  with 
him  numerous  times  during  the  war  and  nu- 
merous times  following  the  war  here  In  Wash- 
ington. He  was  truly  one  of  America's  great 
leaders. 

During  the  most  impressive  ceremony,  his 
son,  Thomas  Taylor,  spoke  of  his  father.  His 
remarks  were  inspiring  and  should  certainly  be 
preserved  In  history.  I  am,  therefore,  Including 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  re- 
marks as  delivered  by  Thomas  Taylor  at  the 
funeral  of  his  father.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  Ar- 
lington Cemetery,  April  23,  1987: 
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EIOLOCY  BY  Thomas  Taylor  at  the  Funeral 
OF  His  Father,  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
(Akuncton  Cemetery,  April  23,  1987) 

On  previous  occasions,  my  brother  Jack 
has  spKjken  for  the  family.  Today,  we've 
agreed  that  it's  my  turn— that  this  Is  a  con- 
solidated effort. 

You  who  are  here  and  the  many  who 
could  not  be  have  already  provided  my 
father  with  the  tribute  he  most  appreciated: 
your  fidelity  and  friendship.  The  longest  of 
these  friendships  began  at  West  Point 
where  he  first  took  an  oath  of  office  and 
first  demonstrated  his  unique  Intellectual 
versatility  as  a  cadet  anH  subsequently  as  an 
instructor.  Later,  he  shaped  that  granite  in- 
stitution for  nearly  four  years  as  superin- 
tendent. Some  of  his  West  Point  "offspring" 
are  here  today.  For  that  is  how  he  thought 
of  the  classes  of  1946  through  1950.  You 
were  his  cadets.  He  followed  your  careers 
and  rejoiced  in  your  accomplishments.  For 
all  his  association  with  West  Point,  our  fa- 
ther's greatest  military  affection  was  devel- 
oped elsewhere.  In  less  than  a  year  in  1944 
and  1945  the  historical  battles  of  this 
period— Normandy.  Holland.  Bastogne— 
screamed  from  the  shoulder  patch  he  hon- 
ored above  all  his  other  decorations:  the 
Eagle  of  the  101st  Aribome  Division.  As  you 
approach  Arlington  Cemetery  from  Wash- 
ington, you  will  see  where  my  father  wishes 
to  be  remembered— at  the  monument  to  the 
101st.  for  the  men  whose  valor  is  enshrined 
there. 

One  of  his  grandchildren.  Alice  lives  in 
London  and  could  not  be  with  us  today.  She 
has  left  for  us  a  description  of  Grandee 
which  I  would  like  to  share.  He  was  tall, 
straight,  and  full-sapped  as  a  young  oak 
tree.  His  eyes  resonate  with  laughter— eyes 
that  twinkle  like  my  father's  eyes;  eyes  that 
could  warm  a  room.  He  was  agelessly  hand- 
some, well  knit  to  the  bone  and  radiated  a 
kind  of  inner  certainty  that  many  [>eople 
seek  and  some  are  bom  with.  Alice  then 
refers  to  a  picture  of  the  101st  drawn  up  on 
parade  in  England.  I'd  like  to  imagine  that 
review  just  before  D-Day.  With  a  band  play- 
ing, the  wind  whipping  the  flag  and  the  men 
motionless,  vividly  still.  I'd  like  to  think  of 
Churchill  stumping  down  their  ranks,  scowl- 
ing with  concentration  and  with  Grandee 
beside  him— straight,  strong  and  sure.  It  was 
history  encapsulated.  Gallant  old  England, 
which  had  held  on  alone,  now  with  a  vibrant 
new  power  at  its  side. 

Our  father  was  always  intrigued  by  the 
phenomena  of  leadership,  by  the  illusive— 
sometimes  contradictory — traits  it  involved. 
But.  certainly,  one  measure  of  leadership  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  transmitted  to  a 
new  generation.  By  this  measure  of  leader- 
ship, my  father  was  a  marvel.  The  number 
of  generals  who  traced  their  lineage  back  to 
the  war  time  and  the  101st  is  higher  than 
any  other  division.  How  do  we  explain  this 
remarkable  ability?  To  bring  out  the  l)est  in 
his  associates?  First,  he  had  that  simple  but 
difficult  ability  to  separate  the  personal 
from  the  professional;  he  l)ore  few  grudges 
and  fewer  for  any  duration.  His  standards 
were  the  highest,  but  if  a  diligent  officer 
fell  short,  he  knew  that  Taylor's  rebuke  was 
designed  to  correct,  not  to  humiliate. 

Clarity,  with  which  he  framed  issues,  was 
the  clue  to  his  success.  He  could  strip  a 
problem  to  its  essentials,  then  analyze  its 
implications  and  possible  solutions.  Of  all 
the  periods  of  his  career,  that  as  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  was  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult. Although  serving  the  President,  who 
had  been  his  wartime  Chief,  he  refused  to 
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rubbersUmp  policies  which  he  saw  as  inad- 
equate to  meet  real  world  threats.  So,  in 
1959,  ha  vine  done  his  best  for  the  Army,  he 
stepped  out  of  uniform  for  the  first  time  in 
38  years. 

What  followed  was  a  brief  but  busy  civil- 
ian career— for  a  time  In  Mexico  and  subse- 
quently as  the  first  President  of  Lincoln 
Center  in  New  York  City.  It  was  in  this 
wider  circle  of  civilian  life  that  many  of  you 
came  to  Icnow  him.  Our  father  had  no  desire 
to  return  to  official  Washington,  but  when 
called  again  to  serve,  he  became  a  key  figure 
in  the  New  Frontier  a  statesman,  elder  only 
by  age.  In  a  crusade  of  yoi>thful  ideas  and 
exuberance. 

The  fleeting  years  of  the  Kennedy  era.  ex- 
hilarated and  sharpened  his  ideals.  For 
much  of  the  60s,  he  brought  an  Informed 
pragmatism  to  the  unresolved  dilemma  of 
Viet  Nam.  Reluctantly,  he  stepped  down  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  better  su- 
pervise the  American  effort  in  Viet  Nam  as 
Ambassador  to  Saigon.  The  outcome  of  this, 
his  last  major  effort  in  government,  is  best 
viewed  in  light  of  the  alternatives  available 
at  that  time.  There  are  those  who  maintain 
that  the  alternatives  he  backed  were  futile- 
futile,  perhaps — but  benign  when  compared 
to  what  has  since  come  to  pass.  Let  the  self- 
righteous  of  yesterday  tell  us  now  what  is 
right  about  the  ordeals  of  both  people  In 
the  killing  fields  of  Cambodia.  Our  father 
could  have  looked  back  in  rancor,  but  he  did 
not.  He  was  never  one  for  the  overstuffed 
chair,  proclaiming  to  all  that  America  was 
going  to  hell.  Not  he. 

In  retirement,  he  continued  to  write— a  re- 
spected voice  in  defense  and  international 
affairs.  He  increasingly  enjoyed  the  compa- 
ny of  friends,  whether  he  had  known  them 
as  a  lieutenant  or  a  presidential  counselor. 
He  had  no  cronies— only  friends  he  es- 
teemed for  themselves.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  impose  upon  these  friends  the 
burden  of  the  disability,  even  in  his  final 
years.  Even  at  the  end,  he  was  prone  to 
quote  from  the  Captain  of  the  Pinafore  to 
say  "I'm  in  reasonable  health."  His  friends 
saw  him  less  and  less,  but  he  was  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  your  solicitude.  He  carried  on 
with  flags  flying  till  the  end. 

The  end  brings  us  here  today.  He  left 
scant  instructions  for  this  occasion.  I  take 
my  guidance  from  a  toast  he  of f ered  at  his 
50th  wedding  anniversary:  "Here's  to 
Liddy,"  he  said.  "Without  her  there's  no 
telling  where  I'd  be."  So,  today  we  honor  a 
marriage  as  well  as  an  individual.  Bom 
within  hours  of  each  other,  our  parents  are 
truly  one  in  values  and  purpose.  Our  fa- 
ther's public  achievements  were  always 
grounded  on  the  rock  of  our  mother's  un- 
selfish support.  "My  bravest  soldier,"  he 
once  said  of  her,  and  she  was  bravest  in  his 
last  campaign.  That  was  the  thing  about  our 
father  he  knew  how  to  pick  the  best  people. 
Thank  you  for  him  and  for  our  family. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Include  a  copy 
of  the  program  of  a  service  of  thanksgiving 
and  commemoration  of  the  life  of  General 
Taylor: 

A  Skrvick  or  Tranksgivimc  and  Commemo- 
RATioM  or  THK  LirE  Or  Maxwell  Daven- 
port Taylor,  General.  U.S.  Army,  Re- 
tired, 1901-1987.  April  23,  1987,  Fort 
Myxr.  VA 

THE  ORDER  OP  WORSHIP 

Prelude:  Organist. 
Reception  of  the  body. 
Call    to    worship:    "The    Trumpet    Shall 
Sound".  G  J*.  Handel:  S80  Alvy  Powell,  bar- 
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itone  soloist;  SFC  Dennis  Edelbrock.  trum- 
pet soloist. 

Processional:  Ecclesiastes  3:1-8. 

Invocation:  Chaplain. 

Hymn:  "The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd",  Crl- 
mond;  the  United  States  Army  Chorus. 

Scripture  lesson:  Chaplain,  Lamentations 
3:23-26.  31-33. 

Responsive  reading:  Psalm  8. 

Chaplain:  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  majestic 
is  Thy  name  in  aU  the  earth! 

People:  Thou  whose  glory  above  the  heav- 
ens is  chanted  by  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
infants. 

Chaplain:  Thou  hast  founded  a  bulwark 
because  of  Thy  foes. 

People:  To  still  the  enemy  and  the  av- 
enger. 

Chaplain:  When  I  look  at  Thy  heavens, 
the  work  of  Thy  fingers. 

People:  The  moon  and  the  stars  which 
Thou  hast  established: 

Chaplain:  what  is  man  that  Thou  are 
mindful  of  him. 

People:  and  the  son  of  man  that  Thou 
dost  care  for  him? 

Chaplain:  Yet  Thou  hast  made  him  little 
less  than  God. 

People:  and  dost  crown  him  with  glory 
and  honor. 

Chaplain:  Thou  has  given  him  dominion 
over  the  works  of  Thy  hands: 

People:  Thou  has  put  all  things  under  his 
feet. 

Chaplain:  all  sheep  and  oxen. 

People:  and  also  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Chaplain:  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish 
of  the  sea. 

People:  whatever  passes  along  the  paths 
of  the  sea. 

Chaplain:  O  Lord,  our  Lord, 

People:  how  majestic  is  Thy  name  in  aU 
the  earth! 

Anthem:  "How  Great  Thou  Art,"  Carl 
Boberg;  the  United  States  Army  Chorus, 
MSG  James  Burchf  iel,  soloist. 

Scripture  le&son:  John  6:37-40,  Chaplain. 

Memorial  tributes:  Ambassador  Philip  W. 
Bonsai,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Taylor.  The  West 
Point  Cadet  Prayer.  Chaplain. 

Hymn:  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
Arranged  by  Peter  J.  Wilhousky;  the  United 
States  Army  Chonis. 

Commendation:  Chaplain. 

Recessional:  Organist. 

The  Taylor  family  will  receive  condo- 
lences at  the  gravesite.  The  family  requests 
that  you  register  your  presence  by  signing 
one  of  the  condolence  books.  For  those  who 
have  not  already  signed,  the  condolence 
books  will  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
gravesite. 

Officiant:  Chaplain  (LTC)  John  G.  Cot- 
tingham.  Chaplain.  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

Director  of  the  United  States  Army 
Chorus:  LTC  Bryan  Shelbume. 

U.S.  Army  Ceremonial  Organist:  Mr. 
Robert  Schaaf . 

Present  at  the  ceremony  were  Mrs.  Taylor 
and  members  of  tfie  Taylor  family:  Secretary 
of  Defense  Weinljerger,  Secretary  of  tfie  Army 
John  Marsfi;  Lt.  Gen.  Julian  Ewell,  retired:  and 
Lt.  Gen.  Many  Kinnard,  retired.  General  Ewell 
was  comn^arxier  of  tfie  501  st  Parachute  Infan- 
try, and  General  Kinnard,  G-3,  was  the  Plans 
and  Operations  Officer  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division. 
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HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

opcalitormia 
in  thz  house  of  rzprzsentatives 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  re- 
ceived an  Insightful  article  on  Angola.  I  know 
that  with  the  recent  peacemaking  gesture  by 
ttie  Government  of  Angola,  that  is,  the  freeing 
of  tfie  American  pilot,  we  are  being  asked  by 
that  Government  to  straw  a  more  enlightened 
view  toward  them  and  their  country.  I  believe 
this  article  is  a  contribution  to  thinking  in  that 
area,  and  I  would  ask  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  wtK> 
may  not  have  had  tfie  chance  to  read  It. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  30,  1987] 

Angola  to  PtrestiE  Full  Ties  With  the 
United  States 

(By  William  Claiborne) 

Luanda,  Angola,  June  20— Despite  a  flurry 
of  diplomatic  contacts  with  the  United 
States,  some  formidable  obstacles.  Including 
next  year's  U.S.  presidential  election,  stand 
in  the  way  of  establishing  formal  ties  with 
Washington,  senior  Angolan  officials  say 
they  have  reluctantly  concluded. 

But  the  officials,  including  President  Jose 
Ekiuardo  dos  Santos,  said  they  would  press 
for  talks  in  the  hope  of  breaking  a  stale- 
mate over  the  presence  of  about  37,000 
Cuban  troops  and  advisers  in  Angola. 

Dos  Santos,  meeting  with  foreign  journal- 
ists here,  said  today  he  was  ready  to  estab- 
lish diplomatic  relations  immediately,  with- 
out any  pre-conditions  that  the  United 
States  press  South  Africa  to  cease  its  incur- 
sions into  the  Angola  and  to  resolve  the 
question  of  independence  for  neighboring 
Namibia. 

But  the  president  also  said  that  Cuban 
forces  would  remain  in  Angola  as  long  as 
apartheid  exists  in  South  Africa  and  Na- 
mibia remains  under  Pretoria's  control. 

Both  conditions  are  thought  likely  to  per- 
sist. President  Reagan  and  South  Africa 
have  steadfastly  linked  a  resolution  of  the 
Namibian  question,  by  U.N.-supervised  elec- 
tions, to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Cuban 
troops. 

The  Angolan  leader  presented  his  views 
shortly  l)€fore  four  U.S.  congressmen  left 
for  Washington  with  an  American  civilian 
pilot,  who  was  released  from  jail  by  Angola 
yesterday  in  what  dos  Santos  descrilied  as  a 
"gesture  of  good  will." 

The  head  of  the  congressional  team.  Rep. 
Howard  E.  Wolpe  (D-Mich.),  who  has 
pushed  for  formaJ  U.S.  recognition  of  the 
nominally  Marxist  Angolan  government,  ex- 
pressed optimism  after  meeting  with  dos 
Santos  that  diplomatic  relations  could  t>e 
negotiated. 

Wolpe,  noting  that  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Chester  A.  Crocker  plans  to  hold  talks 
here  next  month  with  the  Angolans,  said,  "I 
believe  it  is  possible  to  see  real  progress  in 
those  discussions." 

However,  the  Angolan  who  deals  most  di- 
rectly with  Crocker,  Vice  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  Vanencio  de  Moura,  said  in  an 
interview  that  major  obstacles  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  breakthrough,  including  what  he 
termed  the  Reagan  administration's  intran- 
sigence on  the  Cuban  issue,  the  influence  of 
Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States  on  the 
presidential  election  and  U.S.  military  sup- 


port of  anticommunist  guerrillas  in  the 
south  of  Angola. 

De  Moura,  who  recently  returned  from 
Washington,  said  he  favored  resuming  talks 
in  Luanda  with  Crocker  "despite  the  fact 
that  they  appear  to  have  nothing  new  to 
offer."  But  he  emphasized  that  the  Cubans 
could  not  be  withdrawn  until  Angola's  secu- 
rity is  guaranteed  by  a  cutoff  of  U.S.  aid  to 
Jonas  Savimbi's  National  Union  for  the 
Total  Independence  of  Angola  (UNIT A)  and 
by  withdrawal  of  the  South  African  forces 
that  operate  inside  Angola  from  Namibia. 

De  Moura  said  Angola  stands  behind  an 
offer  it  made  in  1984  to  implement  a  three- 
year  Cuban  troop  withdrawal  if  Washington 
agreed  to  stop  supporting  UNITA  and  to 
press  South  Africa  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  the  lx>rder  region. 

While  U.S.  officials  expressed  Interest  in 
the  offer  at  the  time,  de  Moura  said,  the  ad- 
ministration has  now  t>ecome  "part  and 
parcel"  of  the  conflict  by  providing  UNITA 
with  $15  million  in  covert  military  aid. 

"We  accepted  that  the  Cubans  would  be 
withdrawn  from  southern  Angola  to  the 
north,  which  is  withdrawing  them,  in  effect, 
from  southern  Africa  into  central  Africa," 
said  de  Moura. 

Noting  that  the  Cubans  would  be  pulled 
back  north  of  the  Benguela  Railway,  375 
miles  north  of  the  Namibian  border,  de 
Moura  asked,  "What  more  do  they  want  to 
start  with?" 

When  asked  why  he  was  convinced  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  capacity  for  exert- 
ing effective  influence  on  an  already  an- 
gered government  in  Pretoria,  the  vice  min- 
ister replied,  "Friends  can  convince  friends. 
If  Mr.  Reagan  wants  to  resolve  the  conflict, 
he  can  talk  to  South  Africa. 

A  senior  western  diplomat  with  years  of 
exp>erience  here  said  he  was  convinced  that 
if  Washington  could  get  a  quick  timetable 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Cubanr.  from  the 
southern  provinces,  recognition  of  Angola 
could  be  made  acceptable  to  an  American 
public  largely  sympathetic  to  Savimbi,  and 
that  real  progress  in  negotiations  could  be 
made. 

But,  he  cautioned.  Angola  then  probably 
would  seek  guarantees  that  neight>oring 
Zaire  would  no  longer  be  used  as  a  transport 
route  for  military  shipments  to  UNITA.  in 
addition  to  an  insistence  that  U.S.  aid  to  the 
rebels  be  cut  off. 

The  diplomat  also  suggested  that  the  An- 
golans would  continue  to  insist  on  a  Cuban 
presence  in  northern  Angola  to  protect  not 
only  U.S.  oil  installations  in  Cabinda,  which 
were  attacked  by  South  Africa's  forces  in 
May  1985.  but  to  protect  Luanda  as  well. 

De  Moura  said  he  failed  to  understand  the 
Reagan  administration's  "olwession"  with 
the  Cubans  here,  who  he  said,  had  not  been 
used  in  combat  units  for  several  years.  The 
vice  minister  said,  and  western  diplomats 
confirmed,  that  most  of  the  Cubans  are 
used  in  air  and  ground  defense  and  as  tech- 
nical advisers. 

"If  you  ask  if  the  Cubans  are  our  friends, 
I  will  tell  you  they  are  our  friends,"  de 
Moura  said.  "They  are  helping  us  solve 
many  problems." 

But  de  Moura  insisted  that  just  because 
Angola  has  been  reluctantly  thrust  into  the 
middle  of  the  East-West  conflict  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  a  vassal  of  either  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Cuba. 

Western  diplomats  said  Angola— like  Mo- 
zambique—continues to  move  steadily 
toward  a  more  mixed  economy,  with  empha- 
sis t)eing  shifted  not  only  toward  more  pri- 
vate-sector Involvement  but  also  away  from 
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central  planning  to  more  flexible  regional 
planning,  and  with  trade  geared  toward 
market-oriented  countries. 


THE  LESSONS  OP  LEBANON 


UMI 


y^ 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  5  years 
ago.  President  Reagan  committed  1,2(X) 
American  marines  to  Lebanon  as  part  of  a 
multirtational  peacekeeping  force  In  Beirut. 
That  decision  marked  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  most  tragic  episodes  in  U.S.  history — one 
that  ended  with  the  deaths  of  241  American 
soldiers  in  October  1983.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  (^mmittee,  I  visited 
Beirut  three  times  t)efore  the  bombing  at  the 
Marine  barracks.  Two  boys  from  my  congres- 
sional district  died  in  the  explosion  that 
Surnlay  morning.  I  knew  those  boys.  I  ate  with 
them,  I  played  volleyball  with  them,  and  I 
talked  with  them.  Today  I  still  think  of  them. 
They  were,  I  believe,  emblematic  of  the  kind 
of  men  and  women  we  have  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  They  accepted  the  risks  and  were 
prepared  to  lose  their  lives  in  defense  of  the 
freedom  this  country  espouses.  What  the  men 
arKJ  women  of  our  military  should  not  accept, 
however,  is  the  failure  of  this  Nation's  political 
leadership  to  articulate  what  Is  "in  the  national 
interest"  and  further,  why  it  must  be  defend- 
ed. Before  we  make  additional  commitments 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  suggest  we  must  take  a 
fiard  look  at  the  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Lebanon  and  not  ignore  the  lessons  we 
learned  there. 

Tfie  first  and  most  obvious  question  we 
must  ask  is  what  is  our  interest  in  the  Persian 
Gulf?  The  answer  to  that  is  equally  obvious, 
and  it's  oil.  The  region  surrounding  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  has  70  percent  of  the  world's  proven 
oil  reserves.  Although  it  is  our  allies  and  not 
the  United  States  that  are  the  primary  benefi- 
ciaries of  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  oil  out  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  a  cessation  of  oil  imports 
from  the  gulf  would  have  severe  economic  re- 
percussions for  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world.  Almost  needless  to  say  is 
our  interest  in  minimizing  the  Soviet  presence 
in  the  gulf.  Oil  is  the  energy  that  fuels  Western 
economies,  and  Soviet  control  of  the  largest 
oil  producing  region  in  the  world  would  cer- 
tainly undermine  the  economic  statMlity  of  free 
nations. 

Less  obvious,  but  perhaps  more  important, 
is  the  question  of  determining  to  what  degree 
our  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  being 
threatened.  The  views  on  this  question  differ 
widely.  The  administration  feels,  and  I  think  in- 
correctly, that  recent  developments  in  the  gulf 
have  increased  the  threat  there.  But  as  former 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  points  out,  the 
level  of  the  threat  to  the  tankers  in  the  gulf  re- 
mains virtually  unchanged  from  a  year  ago.  In 
fact  the  administration  concedes  that  the  per- 
centage of  ships  t)eing  attacked  is  less  than  1 
(jercent.  Insurance  rates  echo  that  fact.  They 
are  high  but  not  prohibitive.  What  then  is  the 
reason  for  an  increased  U.S.  military  presence 
in  the  gulf  if  the  chances  of  oil  shipments  to 
tfie  West  being  shut  off  are  no  greater  tfian 
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last  year?  The  answer  lies  with  only  a  possibil- 
ity: the  possibility  that  the  Soviets  might  in- 
crease their  presence  in  tfie  region.  As  a 
(xxjntermeasure  to  the  Soviets  offer  to  reftag 
Kuwaiti  tankers  tfie  United  States  will  do  it  in- 
stead, and  in  so  doing  we  raise  tt>e  stakes 
considerably  tliat  we  may  become  involved  in 
the  Iran-Iraq  war.  The  administration's  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  overture  to  Kuwait  has 
an  unsettling  parallel  to  our  experience  in  Leb- 
anon. 

Though  tfie  situation  In  Lebanon  was  more 
complex,  our  motive  for  being  there  essential- 
ly mirrors  what  is  now  being  descrit>ed  as  our 
reasons  for  increasing  our  presence  in  tfie 
gulf.  The  administration  argued  then  tf»at  if  tf>e 
United  States  did  not  counter  tfie  Syrian 
threat  to  Let>anon,  the  Soviet  influence  In  tfie 
region  would  most  certainly  grow.  The  United 
States  reacted  by  introducing  military  forces  in 
Beirut  and  worked  out  a  rationale  for  the 
action  after  ttie  fact.  The  subsequent  results 
were  disastrous,  and  the  withdrawal  of  our 
Marines  became  a  clear  signal  to  both  our  en- 
emies and  friends  that  U.S.  interests  in  tfie 
region  were  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  Ameri- 
can lives.  Through  their  Syrian  allies,  the  Sovi- 
ets eventually  filled  the  vacuum  left  by  the 
American  withdrawal  from  Lebanon.  We 
raised  the  stakes  txit  it  was  the  Soviets  wtio 
profited. 

Aren't  we  inviting  a  similar  fate  in  tfie  Per- 
sian Gulf?  Kuwait  is  an  ally  of  Iraq.  Iran,  as  we 
know  all  too  well,  is  no  friend  of  the  United 
States.  Yet,  they  aren't  allies  with  the  Soviets 
either,  because  current  Soviet  objectives  to 
secure  a  foothold  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict 
with  Iran's  cjesire  to  t>e<x>me  tfie  prominent 
power  in  the  gulf.  That  is  why  the  administra- 
tion's current  tilt  toward  Iraq  is  puzzling. 

Reflagging  Kuwaiti  tankers  puts  the  United 
States  squarely  in  the  Iraqi  camp  and  gives 
both  the  Soviets  and  the  Iranians  a  common 
objective — the  elimination  of  the  United  States 
presence  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  in  the 
case  of  Lebanon,  we  have  raised  the  stakes, 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  will  cover  tfie 
bet.  And  once  again  an  American  military  with- 
drawal could  provide  the  building  blocks  for  a 
permanent  Soviet  presence  in  the  region. 

To  enforce  the  administration's  policy  in 
Lebanon  our  Marines  were  charged  with  the 
mission  of  being  "peacekeepers"  amongst  the 
warring  religious  factions  in  Beirut.  Their  role 
precluded  them  seeking  out  the  adversaries  of 
the  Gemayel  government  ar>d  required  ttnat 
they  occupy  what  was  a  vulnerable  position  at 
the  airport.  The  situation  as  it  is  developing  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  analagous.  An  overt  mili- 
tary aftack  by  Iran  on  United  States  naval 
ships  is  unlikely,  but  the  risk  of  a  terrorist 
attack  orchestrated  by  Iran  is  not.  Our  ships 
escorting  Kuwaiti  tankers  will  function  very 
much  like  "peacekeepers"  unable  to  seek  out 
the  enemy.  As  we  know  by  sad  experience, 
"peacekeeping  forces"  are  more  vulnerable  to 
terrorist  aftacks,  and  Iran  has  shown  repeat- 
edly its  appetite  for  such  selective  displays  of 
violence. 

One  final  observation  is  worth  making.  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  Marine  ban^acks  bombing 
an  exhaustive  study  was  urxiertaken  to  ascer- 
tain why  the  bombing  was  not  prevented. 
Among  tfie  conclusions  reached  by  the  House 
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Armed  Services  InvestigatiofW  Subcommittee 
was  one  that  stated  tt>e  communications  be- 
tween the  Pentagon,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Intelligence  agerfcies  txoKe  down  and 
left  our  forces  with  voiumes  of  intelligerfce  in- 
formation that  could  not  be  put  to  any  oper- 
atiortal  use.  A  parallel  exists  today  in  that 
tf>ere  is  little  agreement  amongst  those  same 
agerKies  in  their  assessnrtent  of  the  threat  to 
U.S.  forces  should  be  reflagging  operations 
continue  as  planned. 

In  light  of  the  gulfs  vulnerability  to  terrorist 
actions.  It  is  crucial  that  a  consensus  emerge 
on  ttie  extent  of  the  threat,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, that  the  at)ility  to  relay  useful  and  timely 
intelligence  information  to  our  forces  in  the 
gulf  be  completely  operatiorwl  before  ttie  ad- 
ministration goes  forward  with  reflagging. 

Like  many  foreign  and  domestic  policy  prob- 
lems, tt>e  President  finds  himself  with  no  easy 
ar^swers  to  eroding  tfie  Iran-Iraq  conflict,  main- 
taining open  sea  lanes  and  checking  Soviet 
encroachment  in  tt>e  Persian  Gulf.  Cor>gress 
shoukj  work  in  concert  with  the  President  to 
hammer  out  a  comprehensive  policy  for  the 
gulf  rather  than  man  tfie  barricades.  Passing 
another  war  powers  resolution  Is  a  convenient 
device  for  placing  the  blame  on  the  President 
if  the  current  policy  fails,  but  It  doesn't  correct 
the  policy  Itself.  We  are  ttie  political  leaders 
wtwch  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  rely  on  to  provide  guidance.  Our  dis- 
cord only  makes  ttieir  job  ttiat  much  harder 
and  more  deadly.  And  that  may  be  the  final 
lesson  of  Lebanon. 


LENINGRAD  GIRLS  CHOIR 
EXCHANGE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  submit  to  ttie  Congression- 
al Record  a  letter  from  my  constitutent,  Mary 
Rrvard,  to  Ambassador  Dubinin  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mary  RIvard  had  Vhe  honor  of  attending 
a  performance  by  tfie  Soviet  Union's  Lenin- 
grad Girls  Choir  given  during  ttie  choir's  visit 
to  Vermont.  She — like  the  many  Vermonters 
wtio  came  In  contact  with  the  Soviet  girls- 
was  Impressed  by  their  talent,  their  warmth, 
their  eagerness  to  learn  about  our  country. 
She  wrote  to  thank  the  Ambassador  for  allow- 
ing the  choir  to  come  to  Vermont  so  that 
Americans  may  learn  firsthand  about  the 
Soviet  people  and  their  culture. 

I,  too,  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  the 
Soviet  girls  during  the  Washington  leg  of  their 
trip.  I  enjoyed  hearing  tf^m  sing  at  the  Nation- 
al Cattiedral  and  I  spoke  with  them  abouX  our 
country  arnj  our  form  of  government.  I  think 
such  cutural  exchanges  are  an  Invaluable 
method  for  fostenng  understanding  between 
our  two  countries.  I  hope  to  encourage  many 
future  exchanges. 

Independent  Library 

Research  Services. 
So.  Burlington,  VT.  June  7,  1987. 

Dear  Ambassador  Dubinin:  Last  night  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  concert 
given  by  the  Leningrad  Choir  in  Memorial 
Auditorium  in  Burlington.  Vermont.  I  found 
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this  to  t>e  a  deeply  human  and  spiritual  ex- 
perience. This  morning  after  giving  it  some 
thought,  I  decided  that  I  Just  had  to  write 
to  you  to  express  my  profound  appreciation 
and  gratitude  to  your  government  for 
having  allowed  your  lovely  and  precious 
children  to  come  over  to  this  country  to  be 
with  us  and  to  sing  for  us.  They  are  such 
t>eautlful  and  lovely  children.  Those  of  us 
who  were  there  at  this  concert  were  deeply 
moved  to  have  these  Soviet  children  in  our 
midst.  They  have  such  l)eautiful  well 
trained  voices.  This  choir  is  world  class,  and 
it  is  the  finest  girl's  choir  I  have  ever  heard. 
They  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  their  artistic 
achievement. 

I  wanted  you  to  luiow  that  the  Mayor  of 
Burlington  welcomed  the  Leningrad  Choir 
after  intermission.  I  thought  you  might 
want  to  know  what  he  said  to  those  of  us  in 
the  audience.  He  told  us  that  he  had  never 
welcomed  a  more  important  group  to  Bur- 
lington. He  said  that  as  a  major  of  Burling- 
ton he  has  a  hard  time  getting  things  done 
with  the  Burlington.  Vermont  bureaucracy. 
He  told  us  he  could  not  understand  how 
three  ordinary  Vermonters  could  move  l)oth 
Soviet  and  American  bureaucracies  to  get 
these  children  here.  He  went  on  the  tell  us 
that  the  United  States  spends  several  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  to  fight  and  kill 
the  enemy.  He  then  turned  around  and 
pointed  to  your  lovely  l)eautiful  little  girls 
and  said  "this  is  the  enemy?"  By  contrast, 
we  spend  so  little  money,  time  and  effort  in 
doing  things  like  this  that  will  inprove  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries.  We  need 
more  of  these  kinds  of  people  to  people  ex- 
changes. Mayor  Bernard  Sanders  was  ex- 
pressing the  same  sentiments  that  we  all 
had  last  night. 

It  is  so  important  for  us  not  to  remain  iso- 
lated from  each  other.  We  cannot  continue 
to  live  in  this  world  with  an  isolation  built 
on  ignorance,  mistrust  and  fear.  We  cannot 
allow  the  evil  of  hatred  and  violence  to 
dominate  our  thoughts,  feelings  and  hopes. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  decided  to 
tell  you  that  we  need  more  contact  with 
your  people.  We  need  to  get  to  know  your 
Soviet  children  and  men  and  women  as 
people,  who  are  very  much  like  us  in  the 
depth  of  their  humanity,  yes  in  the  depth  of 
their  t)eing.  I  really  don't  want  your  chil- 
dren nor  any  Soviet  person  to  he  my  enemy. 
Quite  the  contrary.  I  so  very  much  want  to 
get  to  know  you  and  love  you.  The  most 
powerful  force  in  this  whole  world  is  not  a 
nuclear  arsenal  that  can  destroy  human 
beings.  The  most  powerful  force  in  the 
whole  world  comes  from  deep  within  the 
human  heart.  It  is  love.  I  hope  that  the  chil- 
dren from  the  Leningrad  Choir  will  go  back 
home  knowing  that  they  are  loved  by  us 
who  saw  them  and  heard  them. 

Certainly,  if  I  can  tell  you  that  I  love  your 
children  then  I  must  be  able  to  tell  you.  I 
love  you.  to  the  parents  and  people  who 
gave  life  to  these  children.  So  in  essence, 
this  letter  is  a  love  letter  to  all  of  you.  It  is 
also  a  pleading  and  a  cry  from  my  human 
heart,  asking  you,  plea.se  allow  more  of  your 
people  to  come  to  visit  us  through  cultural 
exchanges.  We  both  need  this  if  we  are  to 
live  in  peace.  We  \x>l\^  need  this  if  we  are  to 
trust  each  other  enough  to  destroy  our  nu- 
clear arsenals.  We  need  to  t>e  able  to  talk  to 
ordinary  Soviet  citizens  and  we  need  to  be 
able  to  love  them. 

Finally.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  atMut 
myself  so  you  will  know  who  I  am.  I  am  46 
years  old.  I  am  a  reference  librarian  at  St. 
Michael's  College  Library  in  Winooshi.  Ver- 
mont. I  have  lived  in  Vermont  most  of  my 
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life.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  Rosary  College  Graduate 
School  of  Library  Science  in  River  Forest, 
Illinois.  I  hold  no  public  office.  I  am  Just  an 
ordinary  person. 

I  am  certain  there  are  many  ordinary 
Americans  like  me,  who  want  to  witness  a 
significant  meaningful  positive  improve- 
ment in  Soviet  American  relations  at  the 
people  to  people  level.  Many  of  us  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  ordinary  people  of  good 
will  can  make  a  difference  because  we  sin- 
cerely want  to  reach  out  to  you  with  hope 
that  much  good  for  the  t)oth  of  us  will  come 
of  it.  Improvement  in  Soviet  American  rela- 
tions is  such  a  large  and  complicated  task 
that  diplomats  and  govenmient  officials  can 
only  achieve  a  portion  of  it.  You  folks  can 
be  facilitators.  In  essence,  improved  rela- 
tions demands  widespread  involvement  on 
the  part  of  many  ordinary  people  because 
basically  this  effort  demands  a  lot  of  love 
and  much  mutual  understanding  and  trust. 
It  is  also  a  question  that  involves  people  in 
global  community  building  whereby  there  is 
a  combination  of  human  spirits  that  are  de- 
termined to  triumph  in  a  quest  for  peace 
and  love  in  the  face  of  the  adversity  of  evil, 
hate,  ignorance  and  mistrust.  Improvement 
in  Soviet  American  relations  must  be  a  col- 
lalKirative  effort  by  ordinary  Soviet  and 
American  people  who  live  in  hope  and  love. 

I  do  hope  that  there  will  be  progress  in  de- 
stroying nuclear  weapons.  I  am  opposed  to 
Star  Wars  development  and  deployment.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  a  terrible  waste 
of  human  effort  and  money.  It  will  not  im- 
prove our  security.  Our  security  is  essential- 
ly your  security  and  your  security  is  our  se- 
curity. We  can  only  achieve  this  goal 
through  people  to  people  contact  and 
through  love.  In  essence  security  must  exist 
in  our  minds,  in  our  hearts,  yes,  in  the  very 
depth  of  our  beings. 
Sincerely, 

Mary  T.  Rivard. 


THE  TERRORIST  FIREARMS 
DETECTION  ACT  Of  1987 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

Of  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Terrorist  Firearms  Detection  Act 
of  1987  This  bill  is  designed  to  protect  the 
Amencan  public  from  aircraft  hijackings  or 
other  crimes  using  plastic  firearms  which  can 
escape  detection  by  the  security  and  detec- 
tion equipment  now  in  use  at  public  buildings 
and  airports  around  the  Nation. 

At  hearings  last  month  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime,  which  I  chair,  we  learned 
that  plastic  firearms  can  be  smuggled  through 
airport  security  checkpoints.  There  is-no  ques- 
tion that  airport  security  procedures  have  to 
be  substantially  improved.  The  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  today  does  not  change  that  imper- 
ative. As  the  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
report  has  indicated,  even  ordinary  firearms 
are  t)eing  smuggled  past  secunty  checkpoints. 
Unfortunately  even  the  most  careful  airport 
secunty  operator  using  the  security  and  detec- 
tion equipment  operating  with  the  prevailing 
technology  cannot  detect  plastic  weapons. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  take  steps  to  protect 
ourselves  from  the  threat  of  plastic  firearms,  it 
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Is  also  dear  ttiat  we  must  improve  tfie  current 
airport  security  program  whk:h  relies  upon  cur- 
rent technology,  and  we  must  expedite  our  re- 
search effort  to  be  able  to  detect  plastic 
weapons.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
designed  to  work  In  conjur>ction  with  the  evo- 
lution of  technology.  As  detection  technology 
Is  Improved  and  more  modern  detection  de- 
vices Installed,  the  p>rohlbitions  of  this  bill  will 
cover  fewer  arKJ  fewer  weapons.  Ultimately,  It 
Is  quite  possible  that  as  up-to-date  detection 
technology  Is  Installed  at  airports  and  other 
secure  areas,  no  plastic  weapons  will  remain 
undetectable  and  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of 
this  bill. 

This  bill  prohibits  the  manufacture,  Import, 
sale  or  transfer  of  any  "plastic  firearm."  The 
term  "plastic  firearm"  means  any  firearm  in 
which  any  frame,  receiver,  t>arrel,  slide,  and 
cylinder  are  entirely  made  of  plastic,  ceramics, 
or  polymers,  or  any  comlwnatlon  of  those  sub- 
stances. If  all  of  the  essential  components  of 
a  firearm  are  made  entirely  of  plastic  then  the 
firearm  Is  a  plastic  firearm. 

There  is  a  significant  exception  to  the  prohi- 
bitions all  plastic  firearms  which  are  readily 
detectable  as  firearms  by  the  standard  securi- 
ty equipment  commonly  used  at  airports  and 
which  are  readily  identifiable  as  firearms.  In 
addition,  the  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  any 
firearm  legally  possessed  In  the  United  States 
before  the  date  of  enactment.  The  prohibition 
also  does  not  apply  to  prototypes  and  models 
In  connection  with  seeking  a  determination 
wf>ether  a  firearm  is  a  plastic  firearm.  As  a  fur- 
ther safeguard,  the  determination  that  a  plas- 
tk:  firearm  is  detectable  is  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  after  consultation  with  an 
advisory  panel  of  experts. 

The  penalty  for  violating  this  act  Is  a  misde- 
meanor subject  to  a  maximum  term  of  Impris- 
onment of  1  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  witnesses  tiefore  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  pointed  to  the  Imml- 
nerKe  of  widespread  distribution  of  plastic 
firearms,  and  the  serious  threat  that  they  pose 
to  public  safety.  The  Terrorist  Firearms  Detec- 
tion Act  Is  a  reasonable  and  modest  approach 
to  get  ahead  of  the  technological  curve.  No 
sporting  weapons  of  any  kind  are  banned  by 
this  legislation,  nor  are  any  weapons  now 
owned  or  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

I  submit  the  text  of  the  bill  ar>d  a  sectional 
analysis  of  the  bill  for  the  Record. 

Section  by  Section  Analysis 
Terrorist  Firearms  Detection  Act  of  1987 

Section  1  is  the  short  title. 

Section  2  contains  the  prohibitions  and 
determinations  regarding  plastic  firearms.  It 
creates  a  new  sul>section  (p)  of  section  922 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
unlawful  acts. 

Paragraph  (1)  provides  (with  the  excep- 
tions set  forth  tielow)  that  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  to  manufacture,  import, 
sell  or  transfer  any  plastic  firearm. 

Paragraph  (2)  defines  "plastic  firearm"  to 
mean  "any  firearm  in  which  any  frame,  re- 
ceiver, barrel,  slide,  and  cylinder  are  entire- 
ly made  of  plastic,  ceramics,  or  polymers,  or 
any  combination  of  any  of  those  sub- 
stances." This  means  that  all  of  the  princi- 
pal components  of  a  handgun  must  t>e  made 
entirely  of  plastic. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  this  new  sub- 
section (p)  does  not  apply  to  any  plastic  fire- 
arm that  the  Secretary  determines  is— (A) 
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readily  detectable  as  a  firearm  by  the  stand- 
ard security  equipment  commonly  used  at 
airports;  and  (B)  readily  Identifiable  as  a 
firearm.  This  paragraph  is  designed  to 
assure  that  plastic  firearms  which  are  de- 
tectable shall  not  be  subject  to  the  prohibi- 
tions of  this  bill.  At  present  the  standard  se- 
curity equipment  at  airports  includes  X-ray 
cabinets  and  portal  metal  detectors  which 
are  required  to  be  set  to  FAA  specifications. 
Using  current  technology.  If  the  plastic  fire- 
arm by  virtue  of  its  construction  sets  off  the 
metal  detector,  or  is  identifiable  as  a  fire- 
arm on  the  X-ray  screen,  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  prohibitions  of  the  act.  If  research  in 
detection  yields  new  technologies  and  de- 
vices that  are  useful  in  detecting  weapons 
which  become  common  at  airports,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  such  detectors  in 
making  the  determination  under  this  sub- 
section. 

Paragraph  (4)  provides  that  plastic  fire- 
arms may  l>e  manufactured  or  imported  or 
sold  to  or  by  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof,  or  by  a  State  or 
political  sut>division  thereof,  or  under  the 
authority  thereof.  This  provision  is  desig- 
nated to  assure  that  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation, sale  or  transfer  of  plastic  fire- 
arms for  military  or  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses is  not  precluded  in  any  way. 

Paragraph  (5)  provides  that  the  prohibi- 
tions do  not  apply  to  the  manufacture.  Im- 
portation, sale  or  transfer  of  a  prototype  or 
model  firearm  in  connection  with  the  seek- 
ing of  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  sul>section  (p). 

Section  3  provides  that  the  penalty  for 
violating  sut>section  (p)  is  a  misdemeanor, 
carrying  a  maximum  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  one  year,  and  a  max- 
imum fine  as  provided  by  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

Section  4  amends  section  925  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  exceptions, 
to  provide  that  the  prohibitions  of  section 
922(p)  do  not  apply  to  any  firearm  legally 
possessed  in  the  United  States  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Terrorist  Firearms 
Detection  Act  of  1987. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  consult  with  an  advisory 
panel  l>efore  making  the  determination 
under  section  922(p)(3)  regarding  the  de- 
tectabillty  of  a  plastic  firearm.  The  term 
used  in  section  922(p>(3),  "standard  security 
equipment  commonly  used  at  airports,"  is 
based  on  a  recognition  that  among  the  vari- 
ous types  of  security  equipment  there  is  a 
range  of  sophistication  and  sensitivity. 
Therefore,  rather  than  use  the  equipment 
with  the  greatest  or  least  ability  to  detect  as 
the  standard,  the  Secretary  must  make  a 
judgment  of  what  is  commonly  used  at  air- 
ports. As  detection  technology  advances  and 
as  new  equipment  is  installed  at  more  air- 
ports, it  is  foreseeable  that  more  plastic  fire- 
arms will  be  found  by  the  Secretary,  with 
the  advice  of  the  advisory  panel,  to  be  de- 
tectable and  exempt  from  the  prohibitions 
of  this  act. 

Sul>section  (b)  provides  that  the  panel 
shall  consist  of  individuals  from  law  en- 
forcement, firearms  manufacturers  and  pri- 
vate orgSLnizations  concerned  alx)ut  firearms 
issues,  to"  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  well  as  a  representative  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

Sut>section  (c)  provides  that  the  require- 
ment of  section  14(a)  of  the  Federal  Adviso- 
ry Committee  Act  that  advisory  panels 
sunset  within  2  years  of  their  creation  not 
apply  to  this  panel. 
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H.R.  2845 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Terrorist 
Firearms  Detection  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  2  PROHIBmON;  DETERMINATION  OF  TBRBOR- 
1ST  nREARMS. 

Section  922  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(pKl)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  chapter,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  manufacture,  import,  sell,  or 
transfer,  any  plastic  firearm. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  sut>section.  the  term 
'plastic  firearm'  means  any  firearm  In  which 
any  frame,  receiver,  barrel,  slide,  and  cylin- 
der are  entirely  made  of  plastic,  ceramics,  or 
ploymers,  or  any  combination  of  any  of 
those  sutistances. 

"(3)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  any 
plastic  firearm  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is— 

"(A)  readily  detectable  as  a  firearm  by  the 
standard  security  equipment  commonly 
used  at  airports;  and 

"(B)  readily  identifiable  as  a  firearms. 

"(4)  This  sul>section  does  not  apply  to  any 
conduct  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  of  a  State,  or  a  department,  agency 
or  political  sulKlivision  thereof. 

"(5)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  the 
manufacture,  importation,  sale,  or  transfer 
of  a  prototype  or  model  firearm  in  connec- 
tion with  the  seeking  of  a  dtennlnation  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection.". 

SEC.  3.  PENALTY. 

Section  924  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "or 
(c)"  and  inserting  ",  (c),  or  (f )"  in  lieu  there- 
of; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(f)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  violates 

section  922(p)  of  this  title,  such  person  shall 
be  fined  under  this  title,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 

SEC.  4.  EXEMPTION  FOR  CERTAIN  EXISTING  FIRE- 
ARMS. 

Section  925  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(f)  The  prohibition  of  section  922(p)  does 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  firearm  legal- 
ly possessed  in  the  United  States  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Terrorist  Fire- 
arms Detection  Act  of  1987. ". 

SEC.  5.  ADVISORY  PANEL. 

(a)  Consultation  by  Secretary.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  consult  with 
an  advisory  panel  t>efore  making  any  deter- 
mination under  section  922(p)(3)  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  Composition  op  Panel.— Such  panel 
shall  consist  of — 

(1)  individuals,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  from  law  enforcement,  fire- 
arms manufacturers,  and  private  organiza- 
tions concerned  at>out  firearms  issues;  and 

(2)  a  representative  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

(c)  Permanence  of  Panel.— Section  14(a) 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  does 
not  apply  to  such  panel. 
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NEW  YORK'S  DAY  CARE  CRISIS 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  NEW  YORK 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Day  Care's  Coamc  Crapshoot"  wtiich  I  am 
inserting  for  the  Record  focuses  on  the 
woeful  lack  of  regulatk>r)s  in  New  York  City's 
day  care  centers.  Nowhere  is  tfie  need  for 
governmental  actx)n  nrxxe  clearly  highlighted 
than  in  the  issue  of  day  care  licensing. 

If  ttie  States  and  localities  are  unable  to 
ensure  ttie  health  arxl  safety  of  our  Infants 
and  toddlers  wUo  are  being  placed  in  day  care 
facilities  In  increasing  numbers,  there  may  well 
be  a  role  for  the  Federal  Government.  This  is 
more  particularty  the  case  wtiere  Federal  dol- 
lars are  being  directed  to  tfte  States  In  order 
to  stimulate  welfare-to-worfc  Initiatives.  Such 
programs  are  designed  to  assist  women  to 
t>ecome  irxJeperKJent  of  welfare  by  provkjing 
increased  education  and  training  opportunities 
while  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  take  care 
of  tf>e  motlier's  chiM  care  needs.  A  recent 
report  cor>cemlng  the  New  York  City  experi- 
ence with  this  program  entitled  "Hope  or 
Hassle:  A  Study  of  New  York  City's  Welfare  to 
Work  Initiative  for  AFDC  Recipients,"  pro- 
duced by  the  Statewkie  Youth  Advocacy,  Inc., 
paints  a  grim  picture  as  to  some  of  the  prot>- 
lems  in  making  such  programs  effective  with- 
out adequate  day  care  provision.  Specifically, 
ttie  report  makes  the  point  that  large  numbers 
of  recipients  wtK)  drop  out  of  training  pro- 
grams cite  problems  in  obtainirtg  and  main- 
taining child  care.  At  one  Uxai  employment 
opportunities  offk^e  [EO]  an  estimated  50  per- 
cent of  clients  sought  as  K>h  development 
carxlkJates  by  ttie  Department  of  Latxx  were 
reported  unable  to  partk^ipate  in  training  some 
monttis  because  of  unmet  child  care  needs. 

Not  only  do  day  care  standards  need  to  t>e 
improved  but  additionally  ttiere  needs  to  be  an 
effort  to  increase  Its  limited  supply.  According 
to  Child  Care  Inc.,  (A  New  York  City  Advocacy 
group)  Infant  care  is  available  for  only  7  per- 
cent of  those  in  need  In  New  York  City,  while 
after-school  care  needed  t>y  ttie  population 
mandated  by  ttie  EO  Program  is  available  for 
only  15  percent  of  ttiose  in  need. 

I  commend  ttie  New  York  Times  article  to 
my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  26.  1987] 
Day  Care's  Cosmic  Crapshoot 

Edward  Zigler,  who  heads  Yale's  Bush 
Center  in  ChUd  Development  and  Social 
Policy,  recently  descril>ed  family  day  care  as 
"a  cosmic  crapshoot  for  America's  parents." 

Nobody  knows  that  lietter  than  the  thou- 
sands of  New  Yorkers  who  every  morning 
leave  their  children  with  the  lady  down  the 
street.  1/  she's  one  of  the  city's  1.964  li- 
censed family  day-care  providers,  they  can 
assume  that  the  kids  are  in  safe  hands.  If 
she's  one  of  the  25.000  who  are  unlicensed 
and  unregiilated.  they  can  only  hope.  Why 
can't  New  York  do  letter  by  the  families 
desperate  for  this  service? 

Last  winter,  the  hopes  of  several  New 
York  families  were  cruelly  l>etrayed.  Two 
small  children  died  and  six  others  were  in- 
jured when  fire  broke  out  in  an  unlicensed 
home.  The  smoke  detectors,  fire  exists  and 
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fire  extinguishers  required  for  a  license 
might  have  prevented  that  tragedy.  Yet  de- 
spite a  loud  public  outcry,  the  number  of  li- 
censed day  care  providers  remains  a  small 
drop  in  a  large  bucket. 

State  funding  exists  for  2.100  family  day- 
care homes  to  t>e  licensed  by  the  city's 
Agency  for  ChUd  Development.  But  there 
are  only  1,800,  and  they  are  limited  to  serv- 
ing Income-eligible  children.  Pee-paylng  par- 
ents must  compete  for  places  in  only  164  li- 
censed homes  in  the  entire  city.  While  the 
Board  of  Health  is  presumably  willing  and 
eager  to  inspect  emd  license  potential  pro- 
viders, it  remains  hampered  by  limited  staff- 
ing. 

The  need  for  more  outreach  is  obvious, 
but  that  requires  money.  $600,000  at  the 
minimum,  and  official  attention.  Although 
there  has  been  some  private  support,  the 
issue  remains  low  among  the  city's  budget 
priorities.  That's  an  embarrassment.  The 
state  of  Massachusetts,  with  hail  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York  City,  recognizes  the  Im- 
[Kirtance  of  properly  regulated  family  day 
care  and  has  licensed  10,000  providers.  Why 
not  New  York? 
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TED  KOPPEL'S    "GOSPEL" 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  televiskjn  news- 
man Ted  Koppel  recently  delivered  a  com- 
mencement address  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Duke  University.  What  Koppel  said  was  so 
wise — and  so  surprising —  that  political  colum- 
nist John  Lofton,  not  hitherto  known  as  a 
friend  of  televisk}n  journalism  or  its  practitkin- 
ers,  wrote  a  rave  review  of  Koppel's  speech. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  In  ttie  Rgcxjrd 
"Cottons  up  to  Koppel's  Gospel",  by  John 
Lofton,  In  the  Washington  Times,  June  24, 
1987. 

Cottons  Up  to  Koppel's  Gospel 
(By  John  Lofton) 

Shattering— praise  God!— the  tradition  of 
modem  commencement  addresses,  far  too 
many  of  which  say  nothing  and  say  it 
poorly  ("and  rememljer.  tomorrow  is  the 
first  day  of  the  rest  of  your  life").  Ted 
Koppel.  the  host  of  ABC's  "Nightline."  de- 
livered a  powerful  sermon— yes.  sermon— to 
the  graduating  class  of  Duke  University. 

Begirmlng  with  a  lamentation,  by  deplor- 
ing the  utter  vacuousness  of  most  of  what  is 
on  television— and  citing  the  role  of  "Wheel 
of  Fortune's"  Vana  White  as  an  example- 
Mr.  Koppel  says  that  he  is  increasingly 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  TV,  "neu- 
trality or  objectivity  are  simple  perceived,  or 
at  least  treated,  as  a  form  of  intellectual 
vacuum,  into  which  the  viewer's  own  opin- 
ion is  drawn.  .  .  .  On  television,  ambiguity  is 
a  virtue;  and  television  these  days  is  our 
most  active  marketplace  of  ideas." 

Commenting  on  this  last  assertion  (he 
notes  that  60  percent  of  us.  al>out  140  mil- 
lion people,  get  most  or  all  of  our  news  from 
TV).  Mr.  Koppel  says  "if  that  doesn't  scare 
the  living  daylights  out  of  you.  then  you're 
not  paying  attention.  Never  mind  the  dry 
goods.  Television  and  toilet  paper  were 
made  for  one  another." 

But  what  atwut  ethical  and  moral  stand- 
ards? How  do  they  fare  on  TV?.  Mr.  Koppel 
asks.  His  reply:  Not  well,  not  well  at  all,  l>e- 


cause  "there  is  not  much  room  on  television 
for  complexity.  You  can  partake  of  our 
daily  banquet  without  drawing  on  any  intel- 
lectual resources,  without  either  physical  or 
moral  discipline.  We  require  nothing  of  you: 
only  that  you  watch:  or  say  that  you  were 
watching  if  Mr.  Nielsen's  representative 
should  happen  to  call."  Says  Mr.  Koppel: 

"And  gradually,  it  must  be  said,  we  are  l>e- 
ginning  to  make  our  mark  on  the  American 
psyche:  We  have  actually  convinced  our- 
selves that  slogans  will  save  us.  'Shoot  up  if 
you  must:  but  use  a  clean  needle.'  'Enjoy  sex 
whenever  and  with  whomever  you  wish:  but 
wear  a  condom.' 

"No.  The  answer  is  "no."  Not  'no'  t>ecause 
It  isn't  cool,  or  smart,  or  because  you  might 
end  up  in  jail  or  dying  in  an  AIDS  ward.  But 
'no'  tiecause  it's  wrong.  Because  we  have 
spent  5,000  years  as  a  race  of  rational 
human  l>eings  trying  to  drag  ourselves  out 
of  the  primeval  slime  by  searching  for  truth 
and  moral  absolutes." 

(Note:  This  is  the  only  theological  glitch 
in  Mr.  Koppel's  otherwise  excellent  talk. 
And  it  is  a  glitch  l>ecause  we  are  not  prod- 
ucts of  any  primeval  slime  but  rather  crea- 
tures, creatures  created  in  His  image  by  a 
sovereign,  living  God). 

Noting  critically  that  in  place  of  truth  we 
have  discovered  facts,  we  have  sut>stituted 
moral  ambiguity  for  moral  at>solutes  and  we 
have  reconstructed  the  Tower  of  Bat>el  and 
it  is  a  TV  anterma,  Mr.  Koppel  says  that  on 
TV  "everyone's  opinion  is  afforded  equal 
weight  regardless  of  substance  or  merit. 
Indeed,  it  can  even  be  argued  that  opinions 
of  real  weight  tend  to  sink  with  barely  a 
trace  in  television's  ocean  of  banalities." 

But.  Mr.  Koppel  emphasizes,  truth.  In  its 
purest  form,  "is  not  a  polite  tap  on  the 
shoulder  it  is  a  howling  reproach.  What 
Moses  brought  down  from  Mount  Sinai 
were  not  the  Ten  Suggestions.  They  are 
Commandments.  Are,  not  were.  .  .  .  not  just 
for  then,  or  now.  but  for  all  time."  Mr. 
Koppel  observes: 

"On  what  did  the  Hart  campaign  founder? 
On  accusations  that  he  violated  the  Seventh 
Commandment.  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery.  Relevant?  Of  course  the  Com- 
mandments are  relevant.  Simply  because  we 
use  different  terms  and  tools,  the  Eighth 
Commandment  is  still  relevant  to  the  insid- 
er-trading scandal.  The  Conmiandment 
don't  get  bogged  down  in  methodology. 
Simple  and  to  the  point.  Thou  shalt  not 
steal. 

"Watch  the  Iran-Contra  hearings,  and 
keep  the  Ninth  Commandment  in  mind: 
Thou  shalt  not  tiear  false  witness.  And  the 
10th  Commandment,  which  seems  to  have 
l)een  crafted  for  the  '80s  and  the  'Me'  gen- 
eration. The  Commandment  against  covet- 
ous desires:  against  longing  for  anything  we 
cannot  get  in  an  honest  and  legal  fashion. 

"When  you  think  about  it.  it's  curious, 
isn't  it?  We've  changed  in  almost  all 
things— where  we  live,  how  we  eat.  commu- 
nicate and  travel:  and  yet.  in  our  moral  and 
immoral  t>ehavior  we  are  fundamentally  un- 
changed. Maimonedes  and  Jesus  summed  it 
up  in  almost  identical  words:  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neightmr  as  thyself.  Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.  So 
much  for  our  obligations  toward  our  fellow 
men.  That's  what  the  last  five  Command- 
ments are  all  about." 

Commenting  on  the  Fifth  Commandment 
requiring  us  to  honor  father  and  mother, 
and  pointing  out  that  religious  scholars 
have  concluded  that  this  means  parents  are 
to  stand  in  place  of  God  as  regards  their 
children,  Mr.  Koppel  says:  "What  a  strange 
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conclusion!  Us  in  the  place  of  God.  We,  who 
set  such  flawed  examples  for  you.  And  yet. 
in  our  efforts  to  forgive  you  when  you  make 
mistakes,  we  do  our  feeble  t>est  to  personify 
that  perfect  image  of  love  and  forgiveness 
and  Providence  which  some  of  us  find  in 
God." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Koppel  cites  the  First 
Conunandment.  which  requires  us  to  t>elieve 
in  the  existence  of  a  single  supreme  God: 
and  he  cites  the  Second.  Third  and  Fourth 
Commandments,  which,  respectively,  he 
stresses,  "prohibits  the  worship  of  any  other 
Gods,  forbids  that  His  name  be  taken  in 
vain,  requires  that  we  set  aside  one  day  in 
seven  to  rest  and  worship  Him." 

In  conclusion.  Ted  Koppel  says:  "There 
have  always  t>een  imperfect  role  models: 
false  gods  of  material  success  and  shallow 
fame;  but  now  their  influence  is  magnified 
by  television. 

"I  caution  you,  as  one  who  performs  dally 
on  that  nickering  altar,  to  set  your  sights 
beyond  what  you  see.  There  is  true  majesty 
in  the  (concept  of  an  unseen  power  which 
can  l>e  neither  measured  nor  weighed. 
There  is  harmony  and  iimer  peace  to  l>e 
found  in  following  a  moral  compass  that 
points  in  the  same  direction,  regardless  of 
fashion  or  trend.  There  is  hope  that  if  we 
can  only  set  our  course  according  to  man's 
finest  aspirations,  we  can  achieve  all  we 
want:  and  that  we  can  have  it  without  di- 
minishing our  neighbor's  share.  Peace!  May 
it  come  to  your  generation." 

Amen,  Brother  Ted!  Amen,  friend.  To  God 
be  the  glory. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
PEALING D.C.  ACT  GRANTING 
MAYOR  AUTHORITY  TO  RE- 
LEASE PRISONERS 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
cleariy  demonstrated  its  unwillingness  to  act 
responlbly  In  managing  the  ongoing  crisis 
within  the  District's  correctional  system. 

The  "Prison  Overcrowding  Emergency 
Powers  Emergency  Act  of  1987"  (DC.  Act  7- 
40),  recently  signed  by  the  Mayor,  Is  without 
question  a  mistake.  This  act  poses  a  direct 
and  present  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Washington  and  the  surrounding  ju- 
risdkJtions— not  to  mention  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  wtio  will  visit  our  nation's 
capital  this  summer.  D.C.  Act  7-40  is  a  blatant 
attempt  by  ttie  city  to  circumvent  a  Federal 
court  order  regarding  prison  population  caps 
set  to  take  effect  on  July  1 . 

The  act  gives  the  Mayor  authority  to  rduce 
the  prison  sentences  of  all  eligible  Inmates  In 
the  Department  of  Corrections  by  180  days, 
making  more  than  4(X)  dangerous  criminals  el- 
igible for  earty  parole  during  the  term  of  the 
act.  This  figure  d<3es  not  Include  the  several 
hundred  Inmates  wtio  would  be  paroled 
anyway.  It  Is  unreasonable  to  expose  the  resi- 
dents of  this  city  and  surrounding  communities 
and  visitors  to  ttie  unnecessary  danger  pre- 
sented by  these  inmates. 

Why  are  they  being  released?  Is  it  the  result 
of  a  well  ttKxightout  and  tested  correctional 
polk:y?   Is   it   because   tfiese   inmates   have 
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served  the  terms  of  imprisonment  imposed  by 
the  (X)urts?  The  answer  Is  simple — No!  The 
logic  Is  cleariy  absent.  They  will  be  given  early 
parole  because,  to  quote  Deputy  Mayor 
Thomas  Downs,  "this  is  the  only  rational  solu- 
tk)n  to  the  problem."  (Washington  Post,  June 
20,  1987.) 

I  find  it  partKularly  ti-oubling  that  after  more 
than  16  years  of  litigation  and  other  problems 
plaguing  the  Districts  correctional  system,  this 
is  their  best  solutk>n.  However  consistent  this 
Is  with  the  city's  past  record  of  dealing  with 
prison  overcrowding,  D.C.  Act  7-40  Is  certainly 
not  a  solution. 

It  wouW  appear  to  the  spectator  that  noth- 
ing ever  gets  done  In  the  Department  of  (Cor- 
rections unless  there  Is  an  emergency  or 
unless  tfiere  Is  a  court  order  stemming  from 
litigation.  Unfortunately,  the  Insider  sees  the 
same  picture.  The  District  Is  now  faced  with  a 
July  1,  court-Imposed  deadline  under  which  it 
must  reduce  the  prisoner  p>opulation  In  Lor- 
ton's  Occ(X]uan  facilities  by  several  hundred. 
Although  this  deadline  was  imposed  back  in 
December  1986,  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
city  to  comply  until  passage  2  weeks  ago  of 
the  "Prison  (Overcrowding  Emergency  Powers 
Emergency  Act."  The  result  of  this  legislation 
is  that  dangerous  ()risoners  will  tie  released 
Into  the  community. 

Who  are  these  Inmates?  We  are  told  by  the 
city  that  they  will  not  be  the  most  dangerous 
persons.  However,  the  facts  suggest  other- 
wise—the Act  allows  the  earty  release  of  two 
categories  of  quite  dangerous  criminals,  In- 
cluding robbers  and  many  drug  offenders  not 
covered  under  the  mandatory  sentence  stat- 
utes. The  city  already  has  more  than  2,000 
former  Inmates  on  parole,  supervised  by  70 
agents.  I  am  told  that  proper  supervision  is  al- 
ready less  than  adequate.  The  release  of  4(X) 
additional  convicts  will  only  serve  to  further 
tax  the  city's  ability  to  adequately  monitor 
these  parolees.  In  short,  the  Prison  Over- 
crowding Act  Is  a  serious  trade-off  to  public 
safety  that  we  can  III  afford. 

This  act  must  be  repealed  not  only  because 
it  endangers  public  safety,  but  because  It  also 
attempts  to  circumvent  Federal  court-ordered 
population  caps.  The  Act  also  contains  lan- 
guage that,  in  my  judgement,  may  allow  the 
District  after  July  1  to  redefine  "rated  design 
capacity"  to  exclude  several  structures  now 
used  to  house  Inmates  [sec.  4(c)].  By  remov- 
ing such  facilities  as  mcxiular  units,  day 
rooms,  trailers  and  gymnasiums  from  the  defi- 
nition of  "rated  design  capacity,"  the  inmates 
housed  in  these  facilities  would  not  count 
against  the  court-population  caps. 

In  the  Interest  of  public  safety,  I  strongly, 
oppose  D.C.  Act  7-40,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  bill  to  repeal  this  irre- 
sponsible act.  The  District  of  Columbia  must 
not  be  allowed  to  jeopardize  the  safety  of 
American  citizens  because  It  has  failed  to  act 
responsibly  In  managing  its  correctional 
system  over  the  last  16  years.  Must  we  each 
pay  the  personal  price  for  the  DIstiict's  man- 
agement failures?  How  many  innocent  citizens 
of  the  Washington  area  will  be  harmed  or 
killed  at  ttie  hands  of  the  dangerous  criminals 
released  under  this  act?  How  many  of  our 
children  will  die  from  the  drugs  which  will  be 
fed  them  by  the  dealers  wtio  will  tie  released 
under  this  act?  Who  in  the  District  Govern- 
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ment  will  take  responsibility  for  these  acts  with 
the  families  of  these  victims? 


LAYING  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
FRAMEWORK 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

op  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Saturday, 
July  4,  1987,  we  will  be  celebrating  one  of  the 
greatest  days  In  our  Nation's  history.  A  day 
that  symbolizes  how  far  our  country  has  come 
over  the  years.  Two  hundred  years  ago  this 
Saturday,  Philadelphia  celetirated  the  11th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  In  a  gala  fashkw.  The  main 
oration  of  the  day  was  delivered  tiy  James 
Campbell,  a  local  lawyer.  He  focused  his 
speech  on  the  convention  delegates  and  envi- 
soned  "a  free  and  vigorous  government  rising 
out  of  the  convention." 

Today,  some  200  years  later,  we,  the  Con- 
gress, continue  to  work  to  uphold  the  gukJe- 
llnes  set  forth  by  our  Founding  Fathers.  The 
spirit  and  pride  that  is  celebrated  on  July  4  of 
every  year  plays  a  major  role  in  making  Amer- 
ica what  it  is  today. 

James  Camptiell  predicted  ttiat  100  years 
hence  he  could  see  "millions  of  free  men  cov- 
ering the  shores  of  our  rivers  and  lakes  with 
all  the  arts  and  enjoyments  of  civilized  life." 
Campbell's  hopes  for  the  future  have  long 
since  come  to  fruition  and  will  be  celebrated 
this  Saturday  as  millions  gather  In  ttie  mall 
and  across  the  country  to  pay  homage  to  ttie 
birth  of  our  great  country  and  ttie  men  ttiat 
made  it  possible. 

As  has  tieen  the  case  throughout  the  years, 
the  celebration  will  be  tempered  by  conskler- 
ations  of  the  many  complex  and  controversial 
Issues  that  face  us  at  this  time.  We  would  be 
well-advised  to  remember  that  our  opportunity 
to  confront  tfiese  Issues  woukj  be  moot  had 
our  forefattiers  not  had  the  resolve  to  com- 
plete the  task  of  laying  the  constitutional 
framework  from  which  the  United  States  has 
grown.  Their  endeavors  show  us  the  excep- 
tional nature  of  our  country's  heritage  and  ttiat 
the  problems  we  face  can  also  be  successful- 
ly tackled  if  we  too  are  steadfast  In  our  work. 


H.R.  2327,  THE  VETERANS'  BENE- 
FICIARY TRAVEL  PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  exception 
of  one  Member  passed  H.R.  2327,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Beneficiary  Travel  Pro- 
gram. I  commend  the  distingulstied  chairman. 
Sonny  Montgomery,  and  our  vice  chairman, 
Gerald  Solomon,  who  has  been  ttie  prime 
mover  behind  this  legislation;  for  their  contri- 
bution and  interest  In  expediting  this  important 
measure. 
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Since  April  of  this  year,  many  low-income 
and  disabled  veterans  have  faced  consider- 
able hardship  In  traveiing  to  VA  medical  cen- 
ters to  receive  the  medical  attention  thuy  re- 
quire. In  some  instances,  veterans  were 
unable  to  obtain  VA  medical  treatment  be- 
cause the  VA  would  no  longer  reimburse  their 
travel  expenses.  This  imposes  a  special  prob- 
lem arKl  hardship  for  veterans  in  mral  areas. 
The  dKtance  to  the  nearest  VA  hospital  is 
often  too  great  and  the  costs  too  expensive 
for  veterans. 

Some  regional  VA  medical  cerrters  tried  to 
assist  in  easing  the  burden  of  these  changes 
on  local  veterans  by  recruiting  volunteers  to 
assist  those  in  need  of  transportation.  While 
these  efforts  should  be  commended,  they 
were  unfortunately  not  erwugh.  Distribution  of 
scarce  resources  made  the  burden  too  ^eat 
for  local  centers  to  provide  travel  assistance 
in  addition  to  ott>er  benefits  and  responsitjil- 
ities.  H.R.  2327  simply  restores  the  status  quo 
for  travel  benefits. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  logic  or  ra- 
tional behind  such  a  change.  The  elimination 
of  travel  benefits  to  veterans  is  both  urx^orv 
sdonable  and  unbelievable.  Service-conr>ect- 
ed  veterans  who  are  disabled;  veterans  who 
receive  a  VA  pension;  low-income  veterans, 
and  ottier  veterans  urabte  to  afford  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  VA  medical  hospitals  must 
have  this  benefit  restored.  They  served  brave- 
ly, faithfully,  and  courageously,  and  we  must 
continue  to  serve  ttiem. 

Veterans'  benefits  are  uniquely  different 
from  ottier  Government  programs  and  must 
be  treated  accordingly.  Long  ago  this  Nation 
made  a  contirHJing  commitment  to  our  veter- 
ans that  recognized  their  sacrifices  and  serv- 
ice. To  abandon  that  commitment,  as  the  new 
regulation  on  travel  benefits  has  done,  is  a 
grave  injustice  to  today's  veterans  and  tomor- 
row's soldiers. 


THE  ISSUE  OF  STATEHOOD  FOR 
PUERTO  RICO 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CAUPORHIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
tf>is  year  I  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  to 
Puerto  Rico  to  participate  in  the  celet>ration  of 
tt\e  70th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  U.S. 
citizenship  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  When 
tfie  Congress  passed  the  legislation  in  1917,  it 
was  enthusiastically  applauded  in  Puerto  Rico. 

However,  the  people  soon  realized  that  a 
complete  erKlowment  of  U.S.  citizenship  was 
not  yet  theirs.  Without  statetraod.  there  was 
rK>  full  representation  in  Congress,  no  votir>g 
tor  President,  and  no  opportunity  to  fully  f)ar- 
bcipate  as  a  memt>er  of  the  American  commu- 
nity. In  spite  of  those  shortcomings,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  our  fellow  Americans  in 
Puerto  Rico  have  stood  stKXilder  to  shoulder 
vmth  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  every  armed 
conflict  since  Worid  War  I,  including  last 
year's  air  raid  on  Libya,  when  Capt.  Fernando 
Ribas-Domenici  was  killed.  The  givir>g  of  one's 
life  in  defense  of  freedom  and  the  flag  is  tf>e 
highest  price  anyone  can  pay. 
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The  issue  of  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico  has 
been  with  us  sirx^e  tt)e  turn  of  the  century. 
While  there  has  always  been  some  interest  t>y 
Puerto  Rkx)  in  becoming  ir>corporated  into  ttie 
Union  as  a  State,  the  magnitude  of  that  inter- 
est t\as  been  growing  increasingly  during  tfie 
past  few  years.  The  strer>gth  and  depth  of  that 
desire  for  permanent  Union  with  the  United 
States  has  been  dramatically  demonstrated  by 
a  t>ipartisan  grassroots  effort  in  Puerto  Rkx}. 
During  the  past  2  years,  a  private  nonprofit 
civic  organization,  Puerto  Rk»ns  in  civic 
action,  led  by  Or.  Miriam  Ramirez  De  Ferrer, 
has  submitted  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  indi- 
vkjually  signed  petitions  for  statehood  for 
Puerto  Rico  to  tfie  Congress.  I  ur>derstand 
that  tfie  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  prepanng 
to  submit  an  additional  100,000  petitions  for 
statehood. 

In  ttiis  year,  ttie  200th  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  it  is  fitting  that  the  Cor>gress 
respond  to  this  grassroots  effort  which  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  democratic  principles 
which  we  all  cfierish.  In  effect,  the  petitions 
for  statehood  for  Puerto  Rkx)  is  a  request  to 
fiave  ttie  U.S.  Constitution  fully  extend  to 
Puerto  Rico;  to  be  treated  equally  with  U.S. 
citizens  in  the  50  States;  and,  to  fully  partici- 
pate in  the  American  community. 

Last  year  during  the  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tions in  Puerto  Rico,  a  large  group  of  individ- 
uals t>ecame  naturalized  U.S.  citizens  during  a 
moving  ceremony  in  tfie  historic  fortress  of 
San  Cristobal.  After  taking  tfie  oath  of  citizen- 
ship, the  participants  were  addressed  by  a 
(xominent  educator  of  Puerto  Rkx).  The 
ttieme  of  his  speech  to  tfie  new  U.S.  citizens 
was  "half  is  not  enough."  While  he  extolled 
the  rights  ttiat  had  t>een  confen-ed  upon  the 
new  citizens.  He  also  clarified  that  as  k>ng  as 
ttiey  remained  in  Puerto  Rico  and  outside  of 
the  50  States,  they  would  only  be  entitled  to 
half  of  ttieir  rights  of  U.S.  citizenship.  While 
living  in  Puerto  Rico  they  could  not  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President;  nor  would  they 
have  any  representation  in  tt\e  U.S.  Senate  or 
full  voting  representation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Ottier  programs  and  services 
woukj  be  limited  or  unavailable,  such  as  Med- 
icaid, Food  Stamps,  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children,  Supplemental  Sec'.irity 
Income,  and  otf>ers.  In  addition,  tfiey  would 
not  fully  contribute  to  the  American  community 
as  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  dkJ  not  apply  in 
Puerto  Rico  as  it  did  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
The  only  remedy  to  the  dilemma  is  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  move  to  one  of  the  50  States  or  to 
have  Puerto  Rico  incorporated  into  the  Union 
as  a  State.  I  have  to  agree,  that  when  it 
comes  to  U.S.  citizenship,  half  is  not  enough. 
Given  the  limitations  on  citizenship  rights,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  exists  a  widespread 
desire  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  claim 
the  otfier  half  of  their  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  U.S.  citizenship. 

I  have  discussed  this  issue  with  a  numlier  of 
my  colleagues  who  also  t>elieve  that  the 
United  States  needs  to  respond  to  the  quest 
of  tt>e  U.S.  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  seeking  full 
participation  in  the  American  community.  This 
concern  is  shared  by  many  individuals  from 
tioth  parties.  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  sup- 
port of  Vhe  cosponsors  to  this  legislation, 
Messers.  Ike  Skelton,  Austin  Murphy,  and 
Tom  Coleman. 
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Two  former  Goverrrors  of  Puerto  Rkxi,  Luis 
A.  Ferre  arxl  Carios  Romero-Barceto  have 
expressed  the  need  for  congressional  action 
on  tfie  issue  of  statehood.  I  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  with  them  in  Puerto  Rico  eariier  this 
year,  and  tx>th  are  strong  advocates  of  the 
need  to  put  the  issue  before  tfie  people  in  a 
referendum. 

The  Senate  Introduced  legislation,  S.  1182, 
last  month  which  also  provides  for  a  referen- 
dum in  Puerto  Rico  on  statehood.  Bipartisan 
support  of  tfie  Senate  bill  includes  Senators 
Robert  Dole,  Paul  Simon,  Alfonse 
D'Amato,  Spark  Matsunaga,  and  Patrick 

MOYNIHAN. 

Perfiaps  one  of  tfie  most  out-spoken  individ- 
uals regarding  this  issue  is  Vk»  President 
George  Bush.  He  is  very  attuned  to  tfie  in- 
equalities that  exist  in  the  insular  areas  arxj 
has  t>een  an  adamant  supporter  of  the  peo- 
ple's desire  for  participation  in  the  American 
community.  It  was  at  tfie  urging  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  our  former  colleague,  San 
Juan  Mayor  Baltasar  Corrada  Del  Rk}  that  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to  respond  to 
tfie  people's  petition  for  statefiood. 

This  legislation  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rkxi  to  speak  out  in  a 
nonpartisan  referendum  regarding  tfieir  desire 
to  ioin  tfie  United  States  in  permanent  Union. 
The  measure  provkles  for  tfie  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  conduct  a  referendum  in  tfie 
18th  month  following  the  next  general  elec- 
tk>ns,  whrch  would  clearly  distance  it  from 
party  politics.  The  question  to  be  put  before 
the  people  is.  Shall  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rkxj  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  as 
a  State,  upon  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Congress  mutually  agreeing  to  the  terms  of 
admisskjn? 

Upon  approval  of  the  referendum,  a  joint 
task  force  would  be  established  for  the  devel- 
opment of  transition  recommendations  and 
proposed  enabling  legislation.  The  Presklent 
would  appoint  the  eight  memtiers  of  the  joint 
task  force,  four  of  whom  would  be  nominated 
by  the  Governor.  Within  1  year,  the  joint  task 
force  is  to  send  their  findings  to  the  President 
and  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  President 
then  transmits  the  )Oint  task  force  findings 
with  his  comments  and  any  comments  from 
the  Governor  to  the  Congress  for  consider- 
ation. 

Upon  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  by 
Congress,  a  second  referendum  will  be  held  in 
Puerto  Rico,  in  which  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  will  freely  decide  about  joining  the  United 
States  in  permanent  Union  as  a  State. 

It  is  understandable  tfiat  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  would  want  to 
know  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Union 
beiote  voting  to  take  the  monumental  step  of 
joining  their  fellow  U.S.  citizens  in  the  50 
States  in  permanent  Union.  It  is  likewise  un- 
derstandable that  the  Congress  would  want  to 
know  the  express  will  of  tfie  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  regarding  statehood,  as  the  Congress 
has  specific,  full  and  broad  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility over  all  matters  related  to  Puerto 
Rico. 
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DR.  JOHN  TUMBLIN  ASSUMES 
PRESnJENCY  OP  AMERICAN 
OPTOMETRIC  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  commend  a  good  friend 
and  very  special  member  of  the  optometric 
profession  from  Knoxville,  TN,  Dr.  John  Tumb- 
lin. 

On  July  9,  Dr.  Tumblin  will  assume  the  pres- 
idency of  tfie  American  Optometric  Associa- 
tk>n,  capping  nearly  30  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  optometry.  Beginning  with  his  first 
year  out  of  optometry  scfiool,  John  has 
served  with  distinction  at  every  level,  including 
serving  on  the  AOA  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
past  10  years.  It  fias  tieen  my  pleasure  to 
know  John  for  many  of  those  years,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  his  colleagues  have  recognized 
his  abilities  and  leadership  with  this  high 
fionor. 

Tfie  objective  of  the  AOA  is  "to  improve  the 
vision  care  and  health  of  the  public  and  pro- 
mote the  art  and  science  of  the  profession  of 
optometry."  John  Tumblin's  professional  life 
exemplifies  this  objective.  I  am  happy  to  join 
his  many  friends  in  paying  tribute  to  him  and 
wishing  him  well  in  tfie  year  ahead. 


LEGISLATION        TO         CORRECT 
ELECTRONIC  COMMUNICA- 

TIONS PRIVACY  ACT  OP  1986 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1987 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  correct  an  anomaly  in  the 
Electronic  Communications  Privacy  Act  of 
1986. 

The  Congress  intended  by  that  law  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  indivkluals  using  electronic 
communications  not  only  in  the  communica- 
tion process  itself,  but  as  to  communications 
records.  As  a  result,  when  a  governmental 
entity  seeks  a  communications  record  it  must 
do  so  pursuant  to  an  administrative  subpoena, 
a  search  warrant  or  a  court  order. 

Unfortunately,  in  restricting  law  enforcement 
access  to  communications  records  tfie  lan- 
guage of  tfie  law  was  overly  broad.  As  a 
result,  telephone  companies  have  interpreted 
it  as  placing  an  added  burden  upon  law  en- 
forcement which,  I  t)elieve.  needlessly  compli- 
cates their  responsibilities. 

Law  enforcement  officials,  particulariy  State 
officers,  legitimately  acquire  in  the  course  of 
an  investigation  a  telephone  number  for  which 
tfiey  need  the  name  of  the  subscriber.  Often 
they  need  the  identity  of  the  subscritier  quickly 
and  the  tMjrdensome  requirement  of  obtaining 
a  search  warrant  or  administrative  sut>poena 
is  needlessly  time  consuming.  Very  often  the 
identity  of  the  subscriber  is  a  matter  of  public 
record  publisfied  in  the  telephone  directory — 
alt>eit  in  reverse  order.  However,  tfie  tele- 
pfione  directory  is  publisfied  only  annually  and 
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thus  even  the  publk:ly  available  information 
that  It  would  contain  may  not  t>e  available  at 
tfiat  time. 

We  should  not  erect  barriers  against  a  tele- 
pfione  company  cooperating  with  law  enforce- 
ment. To  require  a  law  enforcement  agency  to 
jump  through  a  special  hoop  for  this  informa- 
tion certainly  does  not  foster  this  cooperation 
and  is  not  what  we  contemplated  when  we 
voted  on  tfiis  bill. 

Moreover,  some  numt>ers  which  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  may  acquire  in  tfie  course 
of  an  investigation  may  t>e  unpublished  or 
nonlisted.  It  was  certainly  not  within  our  con- 
templation to  prohibit  telephone  companies 
from  providing  law  enforcement  agencies  with 
the  name  and  address  of  these  subscrik)ers. 
When  we  acted  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
records  pertaining  to  subscritjers,  we  did  not 
intend  to  make  legitimate  law  enforcement 
needlessly  more  difficult. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  when  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  battiing  a  crest  of  crime,  par- 
ticularly involving  drugs,  we  in  the  legislative 
branch  should  not  mine  tfieir  paths  to  no  pur- 
pose. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
BENEFICIARY  TRAVEL  ACT 


HON.BENNIGHTHORSECAMPBELL 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  House  today  in  its  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  H.R.  2327,  the  VA  Beneficiary 
Travel  Act. 

I  was  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  piece 
of  legislation  that  requires  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  restore  to  many  veterans  their 
beneficiary  travel  bensfits  to  the  pre-April  13 
level  of  11  cents  per  mile.  Since  April  13, 
travel  reimbursement  for  people  living  within 
100  miles  of  a  VA  hospital  has  been  dropped. 

This  action  was  meant  to  be  a  cost  saver, 
and  indeed  it  worked.  With  97  percent  of  all 
veterans  living  within  100  miles  of  a  Veterans' 
Administration  facility,  how  could  it  not? 

As  a  legislator,  saving  money  and  lowering 
the  deficit  are  vitally  important  to  me.  but  as  a 
veteran,  the  availability  of  affordable  health 
care  is  equally  important.  With  this  bill  we  are 
able  to  accomplish  both  by  reinstating  travel 
payments  to: 

Service-connected  veterans  for  treatment  of 
their  service-connected  disabilities; 

Service-connected  veterans  who  are  dis- 
abled 50  percent  or  more,  for  treatment  of 
any  disakiility; 

Veterans  who  receive  a  VA  pension; 

Low-income  veterans  who  do  not  have  an 
annual  income  exceeding  the  maximum 
annual  amount  of  a  VA  pension; 

Veterans  who  need  but  cannot  afford  spe- 
cial mode  transportation,  such  as  an  ambu- 
lance or  wheelchair  vans;  and 

Any  other  person  the  VA  determines  to  be 
unable  to  afford  transportation. 

Savings  would  come  through  the  elimination 
of  benefits  for  veterans  with  service-connect- 
ed disabilities  rated  below  50  percent  who  are 
seeking  nonservice  connected  care.  Such  a 
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provisk}n  would  cut  eligibility  from  its  pre-April 
13  level  by  20  percent,  thus  saving  $27  mi»- 
lk>n. 

Because  of  their  service  many  veterans  re- 
ceived disabilities  txjt  are  now  unable  to  afford 
transportation  to  seek  care.  I  have  a  serious 
commitment  to  the  veterans  in  my  district.  It 
angers  me  to  no  end  to  hear  the  empty  words 
of  support  for  the  men  and  women  »»tio 
served  tfiis  country  proudly.  Today,  you  let 
your  actions  foltow  the  promises  we  fiave 
made  to  our  veterans. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  who  I  am  serving,  let 
me  share  with  you  that  in  this  vote  I  am  serv- 
ing tfie  approximately  65,000  veterans  living 
on  the  53,000  miles  of  my  distiicL 


TRIBUTE  TO  B.J.  CHRISTENSEN 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  B.J.  Christensen  upon  her  retire- 
ment as  executive  director  of  tfie  Volunteer 
Center  of  Sacramento,  CA. 

For  25  years,  Mrs.  Christensen  has  devoted 
her  efforts  toward  helping  the  less  fortunate 
memtiers  of  the  Sacramento  community.  Her 
leadership  and  organizational  skills  are  evi- 
denced by  the  numtier  of  civic  organizations 
she  has  presided  over,  including  tfie  Women's 
Forum,  the  Soroptomists  Club,  the  Sacramen- 
to Medk:al  Center  Volunteers  and  Iketiana 
International. 

Mrs.  Christensen  has  also  served  on  innu- 
merable civic-oriented  committees,  continually 
demonstrating  tier  selfless  commitment  to 
helping  others.  For  example,  she  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  funds  for  projects  to  aid 
neurologically  and  handicapped  children. 

Mrs.  Christensen  enjoys  the  love,  respect 
and  hiendship  of  both  coworkers  and  tfiose 
who  have  tienefited  from  her  wisdom  and 
concern.  Sfia  has  enhanced  immeasurably  our 
Sacramento  community  through  tier  good 
work  and  is  to  be  heartily  commended  for  her 
contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  B.J.  Christensen  and  offer  my 
very  t)est  wishes  for  an  enjoyable  and  fulfilling 
retirement 


HONORING  CONGRESSMAN 

OVERTON    BROOKS    IN   LOUISI- 
ANA 


HON.  BUDDY  ROEMER 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  former  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  Overton  Brooks,  who  carved 
out  a  career  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  friend  of  our  Armed  Forces  Reserves 
and  veterans. 

Congressman  Brooks,  elected  to  tfie  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1936,  served  tfie 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana  for 
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25  years.  Most  of  the  major  Reserve  bills  en- 
acted during  this  period  bear  his  name  as 
chief  sponsor.  His  interest  in  txjilding  a  well- 
trained  reserve  and  protecting  the  rights  of 
veterans  goes  back  to  his  own  service  in 
World  War  I. 

In  1918,  at  the  age  of  18,  Pvt.  Overton 
Brooks,  after  only  30  days  of  basic  training, 
was  sent  into  comtiat  with  an  artillery  unit 
During  his  Army  servk:e,  he  received  two 
battle  stars  and  rose  to  tf)e  rank  of  sergeant. 
But  ttie  experience  of  t)eing  tfmjst  into  combat 
after  only  a  month's  training  eventually  lead 
him  to  speartiead  efforts  in  Congress  to 
ensure  otf>ers  \were  never  sent  into  comt)at 
without  proper  training. 

In  Congress.  Mr.  Brooks  also  became  an 
avid  supporter  of  veterans  legislation.  He  ad- 
vanced tf>e  kiea  of  terminal  leave  for  all  enlist- 
ed men  arxJ  pay  for  this  time;  helped  write  the 
Gl  bill  of  rights;  and  actively  fought  to  irwreeoe 
compensation  pakj  to  disabled  veterans  and 
to  tf>e  widows  and  orphans  of  veterans. 

Mr.  Brook's  service  to  veterans  ar>d  to  Lou- 
isiana included  initiatives  in  tt^e  Natiortal  Vet- 
eran Hospitalization  and  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram. After  years  of  intensive  work,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  approval  for  a  veter- 
ans' fK>spftal  to  t>e  constructed  In  Shreveport 
too. 

During  his  years  in  the  House,  Congress- 
man Overton  Brooks  dkJ  more  for  the  Reserve 
and  veterans  than  any  ottier  Member  of  Con- 
gress. As  a  fittir)g  tribute  to  a  man  wf>o 
worked  diligently  on  behalf  of  those  wfK) 
served  our  Natk>n  in  ttie  armed  services — and, 
specifically,  on  behalf  of  veterans  in  Vhe  State 
of  Louisiana— we  are  adopting  H.R.  2616. 
This  legislation  will,  anx>ng  other  thir>gs, 
rename  the  VA  hospital  in  Shreveport,  LA,  the 
Overton  Brooks  Veterans'  Administration  Med- 
k:al  Center. 

We  in  Louisiana  are  grateful  to  have  had  a 
statesman  tike  Cor)gressman  Biooks.  I  am 
privileged  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
some  small  tribute  to  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  KRAYKA 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP  NEW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  a  very  special  man  from  Auburn, 
NY.  On  June  18,  Mr.  Louis  Krayka  celebrated 
his  100th  birtfxJay  among  friends  and  relatives 
in  Autxim.  Louis  was  honored  at  a  special 
ceremorry  at  Autxjm's  Polish  Falcons  Hall, 
wt>ere  he  has  been  a  memt>er  for  the  past  75 
years. 

During  tf)e  ceremony,  Mr.  Krayka  was 
awarded  the  prestigious  Gold  Legion  of  Honor 
Sennce  Cross,  the  highest  honor  of  the  Polish 
Fak:or«,  t>y  the  group's  rational  president 
Bernard  Rogalski.  Mr.  Rogalski  officially  pro- 
claimed June  18  as  "Centenarian  Druh  Ludwik 
Krajka  Day"  (Mr.  Krayka's  Day)  anwng  all 
Polish  Faknns  of  America. 

Louis  was  bom  less  ttian  a  week  after  the 
very  first  Polish  Falcons  "nest"  was  organized 
in  Chicago — Jur^e  12.  1887.  He  received  the 
Fateone  Brorue  Legkxi  of  Honor  Sennce 
Cross  55  years  ago. 
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AlttKXigh  I  was  not  able  to  attend  ttiis  cere- 
mony, I  sent  Louis  a  flag  that  had  flown  over 
the  Natron's  Capitol  last  Fourth  of  July.  The 
flag  was  presented  by  Dr.  Joseph  Karpinski, 
also  of  Auburn.  Dr.  Karpinski  is  an  internation- 
ally-respected leader  of  the  Polish-American 
community  and  a  longtime  personal  friend. 
Among  the  many  gifts  he  was  given  was  a 
beautiful  handcarved  walking  stick  made  in 
Poland.  Louis,  still  energetic  and  affable  In  his 
secorxj  century,  noted,  "I  hope  I  don't  r>eed 
it." 

More  than  150  people  attended  Louis'  very 
special  birthday,  and  thousands  more  were 
there  in  spirit.  My  wife  Nancy  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  Louis  during  this  special  time.  His 
contritxjtnns  to  the  Autxjrn,  NY,  area  through 
these  years  have  been  incalculable.  We  wish 
him  many  more  years  of  happiness.  There  Is  a 
song  sur>g  during  Polish  birttxlays  which  goes, 
"Sto  Lat,  Sto  Lat,  Niech  Zyje  Nam."  Roughly 
translated,  it  means,  "Hundred  years,  hundred 
years,  he  should  live  for  us."  That  song  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  as  Louis  celebrates  his 
100th  birthday. 

"Kochanemu  Ludwikowi  Najlepsze  Zyczenia 
Na  Dzi6n  Urodzin!" 


June  SO,  1987 

RESOLUTION  DEVELOPING  AG- 
RICULTURAL MARKETS  IN  DE- 
VELOPING COUNTRIES 


June  30,  1987 

turn  ber>efit  American  agriculture  through  in- 
creased U.S.  agricultural  commodities  in  world 
ti'ade. 


HONORING  DR.  POPE  DUNCAN. 
RETIRING  PRESIDENT  OP 
STETSON  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  E.  CUY  SHAW,  JR. 

or  FLORIDA 
•  IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  note  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Pope  Duncan,  one  of  the  finest  and  best- 
loved  presidents  of  Stetson  University,  in  my 
home  State  of  Florida. 

During  his  10  years  as  president.  Dr. 
Duncan  was  the  driving  force  t>ehind  an  effort 
that  eventijally  raised  more  than  $50  million 
for  the  university. 

Under  Dr.  Duncan's  guidartce,  this  money 
was  used  to  improve  faculty  salaries,  pur- 
chase library  acquisitions,  renovate  and  build 
campus  structures,  create  new  programs  in 
business  and  the  arts,  and  increase  financial 
aid  funds  for  students. 

This  remarkable  achievement  was  not  lost 
on  Dr.  Duncan's  colleagues.  In  1 985,  a  survey 
of  col'ege  presidents  ranked  Stetson  as  one 
of  tfie  top  four  colleges  in  the  South  and 
t)order  St-  tes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Duncan's  vision  has  pro- 
duced fine  students  exposed  not  only  to  learn- 
ing but  to  wisdom.  His  efforts  have  created  a 
vision  for  tf>e  future  of  Stetson  that  will  flour- 
ish in  tfie  years  to  come. 

On  t)ehalf  of  the  alumni  of  Stetson,  I  extend 
my  best  wisfies  to  Dr.  Duncan  and  his  wife 
Margaret  for  many  years  of  happiness  and 
continued  success. 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  which  calls  for  the 
Presklent  of  the  United  States  to  make  devel- 
opment of  agricultural  markets  in  developing 
countries  a  high  priority  of  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  Nation. 

Farm  trade  is  critical  to  the  survival  of  U.S. 
agriculture.  American  agricultural  exports  have 
dropped  by  40  percent  over  the  last  5  years, 
and  farm  exports,  which  comprised  30  percent 
of  total  farm  cash  receipts  in  1961.  now  com- 
prises only  19.5  percent  of  total  cash  receipts. 
Today  over  42  percent  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports go  to  developing  countries,  and  these 
countries  offer  the  greatest  potential  as  future 
commercial  markets  for  the  United  States. 

Over  the  next  decade,  the  population  of 
less  developed  countries  is  expected  to 
exparxj  by  over  1  billkKi.  However,  the  econo- 
my of  many  of  these  countries  is  in  such  dis- 
tress that  they  are  not  able  to  provide  enough 
food  for  their  citizens  either  through  their  own 
agricultural  production  or  through  food  im- 
ports. 

Through  effective  use  of  food  aid  and 
export  assistance  programs,  the  United  States 
can  provide  agricultural  development  assist- 
ance to  these  countries  that  will  generate 
higher  incomes  for  their  citizens  and  in- 
creased food  demand.  This  increased  demand 
for  additional  food  will  reduce  the  tremendous 
surplus  of  excess  commodities  now  in  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  storage  and  subse- 
quently assist  American  farmers  in  Increased 
exports. 

Agricultural  assistance  provided  to  Third 
Worid  countries  a  couple  of  decades  ago  has 
resulted  In  exploding  markets  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Korea  is  a  prime  example. 
That  country,  which  received  food  aid  for  over 
25  years  following  Worid  War  II,  presently  im- 
ports over  S1.3  billion  of  United  States  agricul- 
tural commodities  annually. 

The  1985  farm  bill  provides  a  number  of 
provisions  to  establish  or  expand  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  export  programs  to  assist 
developing  countries.  However,  tfie  programs 
have  not  been  used  to  their  fullest  in  that 
there  has  not  been  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach in  the  use  of  these  programs  on  a 
country-by-country  basis  to  provide  needed 
development  efforts  for  each  country.  USDA 
export  programs  must  be  creatively  used  and 
coordinated  in  order  to  maximize  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

Congress  has  provided  the  necessary  tools 
to  assist  these  countries  and  the  resolution  I 
am  introducing  today  calls  for  a  firm  commit- 
ment by  the  President  to  seek  out  potential 
markets  in  developing  countries  and  to  use 
our  export  programs  to  the  fullest  to  build 
future  commercial  markets  there  for  our  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

This  action  will  provide  immediate  t>enefits 
to  developing  countries  of  the  worid  and  will  in 


LEGISLATION  TO  REAUTHORIZE 
NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  LAW 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washir>gton.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  1,  1987.  the  Price-Anderson  Act  will 
expire.  Three  congressiortal  committees  are 
now  drafting  legislation  to  reautfKxize  the  Na- 
tion's first  nuclear  regulatory  law.  This  will  be 
an  extraordinarily  complex  process  txjt  tfie 
key  issue  is  fairly  straightforward.  The  key 
issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  safety  arKJ  it  is  ad- 
dressed in  H.R.  2141,  a  t>ill  I  have  cospon- 
sored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  t>ill  must  have  at  its  heart 
the  goal  of  makirtg  safety  the  No.  1  priority  of 
those  wfK>  operate  any  nuclear  facility.  H.R. 
2141  does  that  by  renrraving  the  liability  cap 
and  making  the  operator  responsible  for  any 
damages  tftat  might  occur  in  tt>e  event  of  a 
nuclear  accident  Ur>der  this  bill,  if  a  nuclear 
accident  were  caused  by  gross  neglect  or  will- 
ful misconduct,  then  those  who  caused  the 
accident  would  be  fully  responsible  for  com- 
plete victim  compensation. 

Ttiose  of  us  from  States  with  Federal  nucle- 
ar facilities  like  those  at  Hanford  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  private  conto^actors  who  operate 
tf^ese  reactors  are  held  accountable  arui  re- 
sponsible. H.R.  2141  will  do  that.  Any  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  contractor  wfK}se  r>egligence 
or  misconduct  causes  an  accident  can't  run  to 
tfie  Federal  Government  and  say,  "fielp  me 
pay  for  that  accident."  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, like  any  good  landlord,  would  pay  for 
the  damages  to  protect  the  citizens.  After- 
ward, the  Federal  Government  would  be  enti- 
tled to  recover  the  costs  of  these  losses  from 
the  contractor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  current  law  ex- 
empts Federal  facilities  and  the  contractors 
who  run  them  from  any  liability,  no  matter  wfro 
is  at  fault.  If  we  have  an  accident  at  a  civilian 
nuclear  power  plant,  tfie  law  says  that  all  elec- 
tric ratepayers  wfto  use  nuclear  power  plants 
help  pay  for  any  accident.  Under  H.R.  2141, 
only  the  company  which  caused  the  accident 
because  of  negligence  or  willful  misconduct  Is 
liable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  iricentive  f>ere  is  to  make 
safety  the  number  one  priority.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  nuclear  plant  contractors  do  exacUy 
that.  But  nuclear  power  is  an  unforgiving  tech- 
nology. And  it  takes  only  or>e  cut  corner,  one 
dozing  operator  or  one  sloppy  logbook  to 
jeopardize  the  communities  and  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  citizens.  Nuclear  accktents  can 
happen.  We  fiave  seen  that  they  do  fiappen. 
The  best  safeguards  are  caution  and  vigi- 
lance. By  removing  tfie  cap  on  liability,  by 
making  the  contractors  responsible  for  any  ac- 
cidents and  by  removing  the  deep  pocket  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  source  for  compen- 
sation, the  bill  makes  safety  and  vigilance 
something  every  nuclear  plant  operator  will 
have  at  the  top  of  his  agenda. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  tfie  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  Science  and  Technology  to  support 
the  concepts  in  H.R.  2141.  They  should  give 
the  House  a  bill  which  removes  the  cap  on  li- 
at>ility  and  makes  tfie  operators  of  nuclear 
plants  accountable  and  responsible. 


TALKLINE/KIDS  LINE  OP  ELK 
GRGVT  VILLAGE,  IL 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  IIXIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
call  to  tfie  attention  of  my  colleagues  tfie  fact 
tfiat  Talkline/Kids  Line  of  Elk  Grove  Village, 
located  in  tfie  1 2th  District  of  Illinois  has  t>een 
ctiosen  as  a  winner  of  tfie  1987  PreskJent's 
Volunteer  Action  Award. 

This  award  is  presented  annually  to  pro- 
grams wfiich  have  displayed  the  American 
spirit  of  volunteering  and  citizen  involvement. 

Talkline/Kids  Line  is  the  first  24-hour  crisis 
hotiine  for  children  In  the  United  States.  It  was 
designed  to  assist  latchkey  children  who  are 
at  home  while  their  parents  work.  The  pro- 
gram provides  over  200  trained  volunteers 
who  receive  calls,  raise  funds,  and  speak  to 
various  groups  atMut  tfie  program.  These 
dedk:ated  volunteers  counsel  lonely  and  trou- 
bled children,  as  well  as  reinforce  safety  and 
urge  constructive  use  of  independent  time. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
plaud Talkline/KkJs  Line  for  the  wonderful 
conbitiution  they  make  to  tfie  community  and 
the  children  who  benefit  from  the  program. 
The  volunteers  are  to  tie  commended  for 
giving  tfieir  time  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  in  tfie  Chicago  area. 

To  be  recognized  by  the  President  is  an 
outstanding  achievement  and  those  associat- 
ed with  Talkline/Kids  Line  sfioukj  t>e  justifiat>ly 
proud  of  their  accomplishments.  I  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations  on  a  job  well  done. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  RE- 
GARDING AMERICANS  MISS- 
ING IN  ACTION  FROM  KOREA 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  DONNELLY. -^r.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  along  with  Congressman  Mont- 
gomery, a  concurrent  resolutkin  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  concerning  action 
that  should  be  taken  to  account  for  Americans 
listed  as  missing  In  actkjn  from  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago,  I  spoke  on  the 
floor  at>out  the  fact  that  8,177  Americans  are 
still  listed  as  missing  in  action  from  the 
Korean  conflict  and  of  that  number,  389  were 
prisoners  of  war,  known  to  have  been  alive 
but  in  Korean  custody  before  the  1953  cease- 
fire. 

I  lielieve  that  the  U.S.  Government  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  the  families  of  those  8,177 
Americans.  We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  tfie 
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soldiers  themselves,  and  sfioukl  receive  a  full 
accounting  of  their  wfiereabouts,  just  as  we 
are  trying  to  do  for  those  listed  as  missing  in 
action  from  Southeast  4sia. 

My  resolution  expresses  tfie  sense  of  tfie 
Congress  that  the  Presklent  shoukj  formally 
request  the  Republk:  of  Korea  to  undertake  a 
search  for,  and  provkje  an  accounting  of.  tfie 
wfiereatXMJts  or  fate  of  tfiose  8.177  Ameri- 
cans. Join  Mr.  Montgomery  and  myself  in 
cosponsoring  this  resolution,  and  send  a  mes- 
sage to  those  soldiers  and  tfieir  families  ttiat 
they  are  not  forgotten. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  L.  MARTIN 


HON.  ERNEST  L  KONNYU 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tilbute  to  John  L  Martin,  a 
constituent  of  mine  in  tfie  12th  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. WfK)  retires  today  after  serving  37  tire- 
less years  in  Califomia's  system  of  publk;  edu- 
cation. 

After  being  bom  and  educated  in  tfie  State 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Martin  and  his  wife  and  child 
drove  to  Coronado,  CA.  wfiere  John  began  his 
distinguished  teaching  career  in  1950.  From 
1952-60.  John  worked  at  Hillview  Scfiool  in 
Menio  Park  where  he  taught  for  2  years  and 
was  principal  for  6.  Mr  Martin  and  his  family 
settled  permanently  in  Palo  Alto  in  1963,  and 
since  1965,  in  his  capacity  as  assistant  super- 
intendent of  Palo  Alto  schools  in  charge  of 
curriculum,  John  Martin  has  distinguisfied  him- 
self as  an  outstanding  administi'ator. 

Mr.  Martin  has  received  many  awards  for 
his  selfless  servk:e,  including  the  1981  Sally 
Siegel  Award  for  Excellence  in  Educatk)n.  He 
also  enjoys  the  respect  of  his  peers  In  the 
profession.  A  superintendent  for  wtiom  John 
sen/ed  had  this  to  say  about  John's  abilities: 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  a  broader  un- 
derstanding of  the  entire  area  of  curricu- 
lum, including  special  education  .  .  .  His 
energy  seems  limitless. 

Moreover,  a  principal  wfio  served  for  Mr. 
Martin  stated: 

In  my  nearly  twenty-eight  years  in  sec- 
ondary education,  I  have  never  known  an- 
other person  with  quite  the  special  combi- 
nation of  warmth,  energy,  and  ability  which 
definitely  characterize  John  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin's  record  of  educational  excel- 
lence has  been  matched  only  by  his  devotion 
to  family  and  community.  He  and  his  wife 
have  raised  six  children  and  supported  them 
through  college.  In  addition,  Mr.  Martin  has 
been  active  in  the  local  little  league,  Bat>e 
Ruth,  PTA,  and  church  organizations.  John 
Martin  is  truly  a  fine  citizen  in  the  Pato  Alto 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank 
John  Martin  for  his  services  to  public  educa- 
tion in  California  and  wish  him  tfie  t>est  in  his 
years  of  retirement 


UMI 
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TRIBUTE  TO  IVAH  BROCK 
MILLER 


June  SO,  1987 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OPMAKTUUIB 
m  THX  HOUSE  or  RXPRXSSirTATIVKS 

Tuesday .  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  unavoid- 
ably called  back  to  Baltimore  last  night  and 
missed  roik»ll  votes  226.  227.  228.  and  229. 
Had  I  been  able  to  cast  my  votes  at  ttiat  time 
I  would  have  voted  as  folk>ws: 

RoJtaall  226.  "no." 

Rolteall  227.  "no." 

Rolk»il  228.  "no." 

Rolteall  229.  "aye." 


LEGISLATION  TO  PLACE  CROP 
ACREAGE  INTO  NON-CROP  USE 


HON.  ROBERT  LINDSAY  THOMAS 

or  GKOKGIA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleague 
from  Montana,  Ron  Marlenee,  in  the  Intro- 
duction of  a  bill  he  corK:eived,  whk:h  will  en- 
courage farmers  to  place  crop  acreage  Into 
noTKrop  use.  This  bU\  will  alk)w  farmers  to  put 
cropland  into  approved  wikJIrfe  usage,  such  as 
feeding  or  forage  areas,  without  losing  their 
crop  tMse  which  would  preserve  the  factor 
used  in  determining  Government  benefits. 
Such  a  plan  will  enable  farmers  to  idle  land, 
but  leaves  tf>e  door  open  should  the  farmer 
decide  to  return  tf>e  acreage  to  production  tf>e 
subsequent  year.  By  doing  so.  we  will  assist  in 
preserving  game  arxj  wikjilfe,  while  at  the 
same  time  remove  larKl  from  production  with 
rx>  expense  to  tfie  Government. 

Last  year,  the  1985  Farm  bill  cost  the  Gov- 
emnDent  nearly  $26  billion.  Of  that  figure, 
$13.1  billion  went  to  farmers  in  payments  for 
dn/ersion.  deficiency,  disaster,  and  marketir>g 
toans.  As  of  March  31.  1987,  the  Government 
was  hoMing  surplus  comnxxjitles  worth  $14.7 
t>illlon.  Clearly  tfiere  is  a  need  for  incentives  to 
farmers  to  reduce  the  country's  enormous 
production  which  has  resulted  in  these  Gov- 
emnr)ent  outlays.  The  legislation  we  proposed 
will  result  in  the  diversion  into  noncrop  use  of 
land  that  previously  had  contributed  to  the 
huge  stocks  of  surplus  currently  being  held  by 
the  Government. 

By  no  means  will  this  incentive  for  crop  re- 
duction t3e  a  par^cea  for  our  farm  crisis,  it  is 
but  or>e  step.  But  it  does  reflect  the  kirKJ  of  in- 
novative thinking  that  can,  overtime,  revitalize 
our  farrn  programs  and  give  tfie  American 
farmer  a  chance  to  revitalize  Amencan  agricul- 
ture. 

I  am  hopeful  tfuit  the  House  will  carefully 
review  this  proposal  and  join  Mr.  Marlenee 
arxl  me  in  support  of  this  cost  saving  meas- 
ure. 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

0>  TEXAS 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  note  the  recent  passing  of  Mrs.  Ivah 
Brock  Miller,  one  of  my  constituents  from  Col- 
linsville,  TX.  Mrs.  Miller,  or  Miss  Ivah,  as  she 
was  known  to  ttie  town,  was  a  remarkable 
woman  who  witnessed  nearly  a  century  of 
char>ge  and  contritiuted  greatly  to  the  welfare 
of  her  community  as  it  underwent  tf^t  change. 

Miss  Ivah  was  greatly  loved  by  her  family, 
the  memtjers  of  her  church,  and  by  the  town 
of  Collinsville  wtiere  she  spent  most  of  her 
life.  For  many  years,  she  quite  literally  knew 
everyone  in  tfie  town,  having  worked  as  the 
manager  of  the  only  dry  goods  store  in  Col- 
linsville. She  was  regularly  honored  at  Gray- 
son County's  Praneer  Days  celebration. 

One  of  Miss  Ivah's  grandsons.  Dr.  Gerald 
Stephenson  of  Irving,  TX,  delivered  a  eulogy 
at  tfie  funeral  last  Friday.  I  believe  that  it  will 
interest  you.  North  Texas  has  changed  greatly 
in  tfie  nearly  100  years  that  Miss  Ivah  lived 
tfiere.  She  saw  the  change  and  was  a  part  of 
it. 

IvAR  Brock  Miller,  1888-1987— a  Eulogy 

The  year  the  guns  were  stilled  at  Appoma- 
tox  Ivah  Brock  Miller's  mother,  Stella 
Wells,  was  Ixtm  in  Illinois.  Her  father, 
Albert  Brock  was  already  a  t>oy  of  six  in 
Missouri.  Both  of  her  parents'  families 
moved  to  Texas  In  that  great  Western  mi- 
gration in  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  settling  in  CoUinsvUle. 

When  Ivah  was  bom,  there  were  no  paved 
roads,  no  automobiles,  no  radio,  no  airplane, 
nor  most  of  the  technological  marvels  we 
take  for  granted  nearly  99  years  later.  Her 
life  sparuied  a  century  of  expl03ive  inven- 
tion, change,  growth  and  conflict.  She  lived 
her  life  quietly— for  the  most  part  in  the 
small  town  of  her  youth.  And  yet.  by  exam- 
ple and  gentle  manner,  she  has  been  a  force- 
ful influence  for  good. 

Ivah  was  trained  to  l>e  a  school  teacher— a 
position  she  held  for  several  years. 
Throughout  her  life  she  was  a  teacher  of 
the  t>est  Icind — one  who  teaches  by  example, 
more  than  by  precept.  She  will  he  remem- 
l)ered  for  her  gentle  warmth  and  kindness. 
Many  people  confided  in  "Miss  Ivah":  and 
she  never  violated  a  confidence.  She  was  an 
attractive  person;  people  naturally  respond- 
ed to  her  warmth  and  energy.  In  later  years, 
when  she  lived  with  her  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  she  made  vast  numbers  of  friends  in 
the  churches  where  he  was  a  minister. 

In  her  time  Ivah  Miller  knew  how  to  make 
her  own  soap,  wash  clothes  in  an  iron  kettle, 
raise  and  prepare  her  own  food,  build  a  fire 
in  a  wood  stove,  mend  clothes  and  heal  hurt 
feelings.  She  worked  in  the  public  most  of 
her  adult  life.  And  she  found  time  to  run  an 
orderly  home,  got  to  church  and  keep  up 
with  half  the  people  in  the  county. 

She  was  a  person  of  keen  intellect  and  di- 
verse interests.  As  she  grew  older,  her  inter- 
ests continued  to  develop.  For  instance,  she 
t>ecame  an  avid  football  fan  after  she  was 
eighty.  She  was  curious  at>out  most  things 
without  being  obtrusive.  Her  favorite  recre- 
ation was  reading  a  good  book.  She  enjoyed 
people,  seeing  new  places,  and  hard  work. 
She  seemed  happiest  when  she  had  a  con- 


structive task  to  perform;  and  her  life  was 
dedicated  to  service. 

Ivah  was  married  to  Chal  Miller  for  over 
fifty  years.  She  raised  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
She  cared  for  a  succession  of  invalid  rela- 
tives. She  preferred  to  do  something  for  you 
rather  than  have  something  done  for  her. 

Ivah  Miller  was  a  person  of  strong  convic- 
tions and  very  definite  opinions.  When 
asked  to  name  the  soundest  investment  a 
person  can  make,  she  replied:  'Be  honest, 
and  finish  what  you  start."  She  wasn't 
likely  to  be  shaken  from  a  position  which 
she  had  thought  out.  And  yet,  she  tended  to 
avoid  arguments  and  controversy.  She  de- 
rived her  greatest  pleasure  from  eliciting 
pleasure  in  others.  And  she  generally  avoid- 
ed causing  distress. 

She  remained  vigorous  and  active  Into  the 
tenth  decade  of  her  life,  succumbing  to  the 
infinnities  of  age  only  in  the  last  three 
years.  When  she  made  her  transition  to  that 
larger  reality,  just  six  weeks  shy  of  her 
ninety-ninth  birthday,  she  left  a  legacy 
more  valuable  than  gold  and  silver.  She  be- 
queaths to  her  heirs  and  descendents.  to 
friends  and  acquaintances,  a  history  of  in- 
fluence and  example,  dedication  and  loyal- 
ty, warmth  and  humanity.  Like  a  majestic 
ocean  liner  with  permants  flying,  masts 
erect,  she  has  put  out  to  sea  on  what  is  for 
her  a  great  voyage  of  discovery.  And  in  her 
train  she  leaves  a  luminous  wake  of  love. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  adjourn  today — I  am 
pleased  that  we  do  so  in  memory  of  this  great 
lady — and  in  memory  of  those  like  her  who 
spanned  the  chasm  of  ignorance  by  building 
us  a  free  public  school  system,  who  alleviated 
unnecessary  pain  and  suffering  by  supporting 
hospitals  and  medical  care,  who  tilled  the  prai- 
ries and  cleared  the  forest  and  moved  ever 
westward — who  said  to  a  hostile  world  "hands 
off  this  hemisphere  "—and  yes— wtio  by  love 
and  tenderness,  made  this  a  t>etter  place.  We 
adjourn  today  in  her  memory! 


TRIBUTE  TO  TALKLINE/KIDS 
LINE.  INC. 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  200  vol- 
unteers, age  16  and  okler,  operate  an  agency 
designed  for  children  under  the  age  of  13  who 
are  left  alone  daily  by  working  parents  absent 
from  home  much  of  the  day.  This  dedicated 
and  unique  group  from  Elk  Grove,  IL.  whk;h 
form  Talkline/Kids  Line,  Inc.,  and  led  by  Mr. 
Daniel  R.  John,  were  honored  Tuesday  at  a 
White  House  ceremony. 

A  recipient  of  the  1987  President's  Volun- 
teer Action  Award,  Kids  Line  volunteers  an- 
swered more  than  18,000  telephone  calls  for 
help  during  1986,  counseling  children  coping 
with  problems  ranging  from  loneliness  and 
drug  dependency,  to  surclde  and  concerns 
about  divorce,  alcoholism  and  violence  within 
their  own  families.  Volunteers  continually  staff 
a  telephone  line,  the  first  such  hot  line  of  its 
kind  established  in  the  United  States. 

The  Presidential  award  was  granted  to  Kids 
Line  for  work  in  public  safety,  1  of  1 0  divisions 
for  which  the  prize  is  annually  presented. 
More  tfian  2,300  nominatkxis  reportedly  were 
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received  by  the  White  House  from  groups 
vying  for  the  award  in  1  of  tfie  10  divisions. 

Although  staffed  by  volunteers.  KkJs  Line 
has  some  expenses  financed  by  a  combina- 
tk)n  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
moneys,  the  United  Way  and  private  dona- 
tions. Truly,  it  is  an  exemplary  example  of  a 
publk:  and  private  partnership — a  self-help 
group  that  contributes  so  much  to  the  mental 
health  of  children  in  Cook.  DuPage,  and 
neighboring  counties.  In  this  time  of  waning 
moral  values,  tfie  role  of  Kids  Line  in  promot- 
ing reasonable  judgment  among  the  young 
and  old  alike  cannot  be  overstated.  I  tip  my 
hat  to  this  noble  mission,  and  wish  the  group 
all  tfie  t>est  at  its  July  30  victory  celebration. 
May  God  bless  them. 


PROPOSAL  TO  LIMIT  PHYSI- 
CIANS' ABILITY  TO  TREAT  PA- 
TIENTS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  my  friend  and  constituent. 
Dr.  Dewey  E.  Wood,  from  Russellville,  KY.  He 
expresses  his  opposition  to  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration's  proposal  to  limit 
family  physicians'  at>ility  to  render  second 
opinions  on  surgical  procedures  to  include 
only  inguinal  herniorrhaphy  and  his  oppositron 
to  restrictions  on  physicians'  dispensing  of 
drugs.  Indeed,  these  are  two  major  issues 
confronting  doctors  throughout  Kentucky  and 
the  United  States.  His  letter  follows: 

Russellville,  KY, 

June  1,  1987. 
U.S.  Rep.  Carroll  Hubbard. 
2182  Raybum  House  Office  Bldg.. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hubbard:  After  learning  of  the 
latest  attempt  to  restrict  and  limit  what 
M.D.'s  are  allowed  to  do.  I  feel  I  should  ex- 
press my  opinion  as  a  grass  roots  family 
practitioner  for  twenty-six  years. 

One  bill  is  to  restrict  what  a  family  doctor 
can  diagnose  when  giving  a  second  opinion 
to  only  inguinal  herniorrhaphy. 

I  have  referred  my  patients  with  vascular, 
heart  and  early  cancers  to  specialized  treat- 
ment centers.  This  has  worked  well  and 
speeds  the  care  that  is  necessary,  avoiding 
unnecessary  delays. 

Why  confuse  and  complicate  a  simple 
issue?  You  must  remember  all  physician 
specialists  and  family  practitioners  study 
from  the  same  boolcs. 

Also  there  is  a  bill.  HR  2168,  to  restrict 
dispensing  medicine  by  doctors. 

This  legislature  is  obviously  sponsored  by 
pharmacy  special  interest  groufis  to  line  the 
pockets  (get  richer). 

As  a  dispensing  physician  let  me  give  you 
some  examples  of  how  this  is  a  big  help  to 
low-income  and  working-class  people. 

1.  A  mother  brings  in  a  sick  child  with  a 
high  fever,  on  a  cold  day.  If  she  can  get  the 
necessary  medicine  and  go  directly  home, 
valuable  time  would  be  saved  and  it  would 
not  l>e  necessary  to  make  another  stop  by 
the  drug  store. 

2.  By  dispensing  medicine  to  patients,  this 
would  save  two  or  three  dollars  for  a  small 
plastic  bottle,  and  two  or  three  dollars  for 
the  professional  fee  charged  for  filling  the 
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prescription.  In  short,  only  pay  for  what 
they  get.  In  other  words,  when  getting  only 
two  or  three  dollars  worth  of  medicine,  they 
can  pay  only  two  or  three  dollars  worth,  in- 
stead of  eight  to  ten  dollars  worth. 

3.  Being  able  to  control  prescription  items, 
without  a  patient's  getting  charged  trade 
prices,  and  giving  generic  drugs. 

4.  The  dis|}ensing  physician  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  hold  down  the  already  high 
cost  of  illness.  This  obviously  would  help  al- 
ready over-taxed  and  under-paid  factory 
and  farm  workers. 

The  people  that  need   this  service  and 
would  t>e  helped  by  this  service  are  the  ones 
who  voted  to  put  you  in  office. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dewey  E.  Wood.  M.D. 


CONGRATULATIONS,  KELLY 
JERLES,  MISS  GEORGIA.  1987 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  acknowledge  Miss  Kelly  Amelia  Jerles, 
winner  of  the  43d  annual  Miss  Georgia  pag- 
eant held  on  June  27,  1987. 

I  am  especially  proud  because  Miss  Jerles 
is  from  Perry,  GA,  my  hometown.  Kelly  is  a 
t)eautiful  young  lady  wfio  has  developed  ex- 
ceptional singing  talent  and  overwfielming 
charm.  She  is  an  example  of  Georgia's  many 
outstanding  young  women  and  Is  truly  deserv- 
ing of  the  Miss  Georgia  title. 

She,  along  with  the  other  State  pageant 
winners,  will  travel  to  Atlantic  City,  NJ,  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  to  represent  Georgia  in  the 
Miss  America  pageant. 

Our  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  civil 
organizations  such  as  the  Miss  America  and 
Miss  Georgia  pageants  which  encourage 
young  people  to  do  their  t>est  to  compete  and 
to  excel  in  promoting  themselves,  their  States, 
and  our  Nation. 


GARFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL:  HIS- 
PANIC STUDENTS  ACCEPT  THE 
CHALLENGE 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  June  30.  1987 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  Memt>ers  to  a  high 
school  in  my  district  which  is  doing  a  remarka- 
ble job  in  turning  disadvantaged  teenagers- 
many  of  them  from  poor,  ill-educated  immi- 
grant families — into  college-tx>und  scholars 
prepared  to  contribute  to  the  future. 

Low  expectations  are  preventing  too  many 
disadvantaged  Hispanic  and  other  minority 
students  from  breaking  the  circle  of  underedu- 
cation  and  poverty.  The  underrepresentation 
of  these  students  in  classes  for  the  gifted  and 
talented,  and  high  dropout  rates  tiear  testimo- 
ny to  this  problem.  I  hope  that  the  example  of 
James  A.  Garfield  High  School  in  Los  Angeles 
can  serve  as  a  model  of  how  this  dangerous 
cycle  can  be  ended.  I  want  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  students,   teachers,   and 
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principal  of  James  A.  Garfiekl  High  School  in 
my  district.  Over  75  of  Garfiekl's  students  will 
be  receiving  college  credit  in  calculus  for 
having  passed  the  advanced  placement  ex- 
amination in  that  subject. 

"Hispanic  students  can't  leam;  they're 
lazy."  How  often  have  people  heard  tfiat 
statement?  Unfortunately,  K  is  quietly  being  re- 
peated daily — sometimes  unconsciously — bi 
some  educators,  business  leaders,  and  put>lk: 
offrcials.  This  myth  translates  into  lower  ex- 
pectatk>ns  of  Hispanic  students,  wtio  ttierefore 
are  taught  less.  They  then  score  t>elow  their 
potential  in  tests,  thereby  propagating  tfie 
myth  that  they  are  not  as  smart  or  as  hard 
working  as  other  students. 

Hispank:  students  are  less  likely  to  t>e  en- 
rolled in  honor  courses  and  gifted  programs 
tlian  t>lack  or  white  children.  Nationwkle,  only 
5  percent  of  students  enrolled  in  those  pro- 
grams were  Hispank^,  though  7  percent  of 
the  total  school  populatk>n  is  Hispank:.  In  con- 
trast, white  students  comprised  81  percent  of 
the  students  enrolled  in  gifted  and  talented 
programs,  while  they  make  up  only  75  percent 
of  the  entire  student  txxjy.  In  Western  States, 
Hispanic  participatk>n  in  gifted  and  talented 
classes  is  less  than  half  what  would  t>e  ex- 
pected with  respect  to  tfieir  number  in  tfie 
general  populatk>n. 

The  statistk:s  are  even  grimmer  wtien  you 
turn  to  high  school  dropout  rates.  A  1979 
Census  Bureau  report  showed  that  35  percent 
of  Hispanrcs,  18-  to  21 -year-olds,  had  dropped 
out  of  high  school.  In  turn,  only  15.5  percent 
of  tfie  white  and  25.5  percent  of  the  black 
young  adults  dropped  out.  Hispank:s  tended 
to  drop  out  at  an  eariier  age  than  other  Ameri- 
cans, thereby  becoming  the  least  formally 
educated  of  the  three  groups.  Less  Hispank: 
high  scliool  students  graduating  means  less 
going  on  to  college.  Not  more  than  2  percent 
of  all  t>achelor  and  master  degrees  awarded 
go  to  Hispanrcs. 

At  James  A.  Garfield  High  School  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  opposite  is  happening.  Hispanic 
students  are  working  hard  and  excelling.  The 
principal,  teachers,  parents,  business  leaders, 
and  public  education  officials  have  faith  in  the 
capabilities  of  the  young  men  and  women  at- 
tending that  Institution.  The  pupils  are  chal- 
lenged to  succeed  everyday  in  tfieir  studies, 
and  they  do. 

A  little  over  10  years  ago  the  school  was 
covered  with  graffiti  and  littered  with  trash. 
Gangs  roamed  the  halls.  The  scfiool  risked 
t>ecoming  the  first  school  in  Los  Angeles  to 
lose  its  accreditation.  Luckily  a  team  of  educa- 
tors, lead  by  Paul  Possemato.  was  called  to 
step  in.  They  established  order  and  promoted 
higher  academic  standards.  The  commitment 
to  educating  young  persons  must  he  lauded. 
Their  exemplary  service  went  t>eyond  regular 
duties:  they  tutored  students  after  school  and 
on  weekerids.  Jaime  Escalante,  a  Bolivian  im- 
migrant hired  to  teach  remedial  mathematk^s 
in  1974,  quickly  achieved  a  reputation  as  an 
excellent  teacher  who  demanded  much  of  his 
students  and  kiegan  to  teach  advanced  place- 
ment calculus.  He  is  now  the  cfiairman  of  the 
department.  Other  departments  in  the  school 
also  began  to  offer  advanced  placement 
courses.  When  students  were  challenged  aca- 
demically, they  proved  that  they  can  succeed. 
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Rawing  and  matti  scores  for  ttie  entire  school 
nwnlup. 

Hanry  GradHtas,  a  member  of  ttie  original 
reacue  team  and  now  principal  of  Garfield 
High  School  continues  to  txiild  high  academic 
In  this  well-designed  program  high 
expectations  are  essential.  As  Mr. 
said,  teachers  In  the  program  are 
totd  "We  know  ttwse  kids  have  problems,  but 
wtiy  add  to  those  problems  by  not  insisting 
*wi  *ay  do  their  homework  *  *  *."  The  chal- 
lanoa  works.  This  year,  over  75  students  in 
thai  achooi  will  receive  college  credit  in  cateu- 
km  tor  having  passed  the  advanced  ptace- 
manl  mamination.  Usir>g  results  of  that  exami- 
nation In  cak:ulus,  the  Washington  Post 
ranked  Garfield  seventh  among  the  Natk)n's 
public  high  schools  with  students  taking  the 
exam.  Of  the  top  12  high  schools,  Garfield 
rani>ad  fifth  in  the  percentage  of  those  stu- 
dents scoring  a  three  or  t>etter  in  the  calculus 
acKanced  placement  examinatkMi. 

The  private  sector  also  has  t>een  involved  in 
tha  achoois'  success  by  provkjing  funds  for 
summer  sessions,  computers,  arxj  materials. 
Paranta  and  publk:  educatnn  offKials  also 
hawa  been  supporting  the  students. 

yr.  Speaker,  this  highlights  the  huge  Impact 
a  wai  dOBigned  program  can  have.  The  low 
an>aclalions  from  Hispanic  students  are  pro- 
duieina  a  less  educated  class  of  Americans. 
LoMr  axpectatksns  are  preventing  ttie  disad- 
Hispanic  students  from  breaking  tfie 
circle  of  undereducation  and  poverty.  I 
that  the  work  that  tfie  staff  of  GarfieM 
High  School  is  doing  can  serve  as  a  model  to 
other  lns(tutk>ns  throughout  the  United  States. 


HALL  URGES  FAIRNESS  IN  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  SSC 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

or  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1987 
)tt.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  to 
>  ngMi  the  House  conferees  on  the  sup- 
appropriatkins  t)ill,  H.R.  1827,  have 
to  the  Senate  on  tfie  so-called  Do- 
amendment  tfiat  woukl  bar  the  DOE 
i  aonsidaration  of  State  and  kxal  contribu- 
t  to  defray  Federal  outlays  for  the  pro- 
i  superconducting  super  collider.  Howev- 
m,  language  was  included  whk:h  states  that 
Hi  amendment  does  not  "preclude"  a  State 
!■■  toduding  financial  incentives  in  their  site 
tfHiS  leaving  tfie  door  open  for  con- 
o(  such  Incentives  In  the  final  site 
declsk>n  to  be  made  t>y  ttie  Presi- 

TTia  language  is  confusing  In  a  number  of 

however,  one  of  tfie  most  egregkHJS 

is  ttiat  tfie  amendment  seems  to 

I  the  door  open  for  DOE  to  consider  ex- 

I  facilities  but  does  not  conskler  a  State's 

to  use  State  or  local  funds  to  corv 

HI  comparat)le  facilities. 

■  a  time  of   record   Federal   defkats.   It 

i^  to  me  that  tfie  Congress  has  a  duty  to 

ft  tor  aH  sources  of  funding,  wtietfier  tfiey 

*om  State  and  k)cal  politKal  subdMsions, 
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corporate  grants,  and  donatk>ns,  contritxitk}ns 
from  foreign  governments  and  other  entitles. 
As  a  natnn,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  be 
overly  selective  atwut  our  preferences  of 
funding  sources.  If  we  are  truly  serious  atxxit 
building  this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  tfiat  there  be  an  op- 
portunity for  a  full  and  complete  colloquy  on 
this  amendment  wtien  the  House  considers 
tfie  conference  report. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANDREW  M.  DE 
MOTTE  AND  LISA  MARCIN- 
KOWSKI 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T\iesday,  June  30,  1987 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
annually  to  fionor  two  young  writers  from 
nortfiem  Illinois,  a  high  school  and  a  junior 
fiigh  scfiool  student  each,  wfio  submit  winning 
essays  In  a  contest  sponsored  jointly  by  my 
office  and  scfiools  In  tfie  sixth  congressk>nal 
district 

TNs  year,  the  contest  attracted  more  than 
150  entries  from  public  and  private  schools, 
an  encouraging  turnout  I  must  say. 

Glen  Ellyn  reskjent  Andrew  M.  De  Motte,  a 
graduating  senior  at  Glenbard  West  High 
Scfiool,  won  first  place  among  high  scfiool 
partk:lpants  for  his  essay  entitled,  "Democracy 
and  the  Two  Party  System:  Ttie  American 
Way." 

Eighth  grader  Lisa  Marcinkowski  of  Villa 
Park,  a  student  at  St.  Alexander  Scfiool,  won 
first  place  in  the  junkK  divisk}n  with  her  essay 
entitled,  "The  United  States:  A  Federal. 
Democratic  and  Republk:an  Natk}n  BInded  To- 
gether as  One." 

I  congratulate  these  and  other  partk:lpants 
in  the  contest,  and  consider  all  of  tfiem  win- 
ners for  they  made  the  effort  to  learn  some 
new  lessons  In  the  operatk)n  of  the  world's 
greatest  democracy.  In  tfiis,  the  200th  anni- 
versary year  of  our  Constitution,  I  find  no 
higfier  ideal. 

I  submit  tfie  following  essays  for  entry  Into 
the  Record: 

Democract  and  the  Two-Party  System: 

The  American  Way 

(By  Andrew  M.  De  Motte) 

Practically  from  the  dawn  of  our  nation's 
history,  American  voters  have  aligned  them- 
selves with  one  of  two  extremely  similar 
major  political  parties.  The  two  party 
system  has  survived  for  so  long  because  of 
Its  effectiveness  in  seeing  that  the  most  able 
men  and  women  are  elected  to  government 
positions,  in  seeing  that  the  decision-makers 
are  held  In  check  by  members  of  the  oppos- 
ing party,  and  In  encouraging  "majority 
rule."  The  two  party  system,  though  dis- 
couraging third,  extraneous  parties  has 
functioned  remarkably  well  in  its  two  hun- 
dred or  so  years  of  existence— it  ensures 
that  the  political  power  stays  with  the 
people,  away  from  abuses  by  politicians  and 
vocal  minorities. 

The  constant,  unending  competition  l>e- 
tween  the  two  parties  does  have  Its  l>eneflts. 
By  placing  l)efore  the  voters  a  clear  choice 
tietween  two  candidates,  the  parties  ensure 
that  the  most  qualified  person  for  the  posi- 
tion (or  at  least  the  person  who  the  voters 
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see  as  being  most  qualified)  will  be  elected 
for  the  task.  This  system  is  clearly  advanta- 
geous over  countries  with  one  party,  where 
the  public  has  no  real  choice  in  the  election, 
and  countries  with  multiple  parties,  where 
candidates  can  \>e  elected  to  office  by  a 
small,  but  vocal,  minority.  In  America,  the 
two  party  system  provides  the  voters  with 
the  opportunity  to  choose  lietween  two 
qualified  candidates.  In  addition,  it  almost 
always  provides  that  the  elected  candidate 
is  Indeed  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  voters, 
since  the  candidate  is  usually  elected  from  a 
field  of  two.  America  is  run  by  "majority 
rule"  rather  than  "plurality  rule." 

In  fact,  the  strength  of  the  two-party 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  It  encourages 
true  democratic  rule.  Where  the  Constitu- 
tion, through  its  series  of  "checks  and  bal- 
ances", prevents  any  branch  of  government 
from  achieving  too  much  power,  the  biparti- 
san system  prevents  any  one  group  from  be- 
coming too  powerful  l>ecause  both  parties 
are  in  constant  competition  with  one  an- 
other. Neither  side  can  ever  abuse  Its  power, 
tiecause  it  is  accountable  to  the  members  of 
the  other  party  and  ultimately,  the  popu- 
lace. The  system  allows  that  the  officials 
can  t>e  voted  out  of  office  if  they  abuse  their 
privileges  or  fail  to  perform  their  jolis  well. 

Since  each  party's  first  priority  is  to  see 
that  its  meml>ers  are  elected,  it  follows  that 
t>oth  sides,  looking  to  woo  the  same  majori- 
ty, will  have  somewhat  similar  platforms. 
By  attempting  to  appeal  to  the  widest  group 
possible,  iMth  parties  have  very  sweeping 
ideals  and  priorities,  such  as  the  advocation 
of  prosperity,  racial  and  religious  tolerance, 
greater  freedom,  and  economic  growth.  In  a 
nation  of  millions  of  registered  voters,  a 
party  that  attempted  to  embrace  extremely 
specific  policies  and  philosophies  would 
soon  split  into  hundreds  of  splinter  factions, 
each  holding  an  Individual  belief,  making  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  into  any  organized 
unit. 

In  spite  of  their  similarities,  the  two  par- 
ties do  demonstrate  basic  differences.  In 
every  election  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
only  real  "issue"  was  whether  the  issues  of 
the  day  were  to  tie  dealt  with  cautiously  or 
through  experimentation,  with  a  conserva- 
tive or  litieral  philosophy.  The  Democratic 
Party,  over  the  last  fifty  years  or  so,  has  il- 
lustrated a  pronounced  tendency  toward  lll>- 
eralism,  while  the  Republicans  have  shifted 
even  more  to  the  conservative  side.  Such 
presidents  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
Truman  have  used  the  Democratic  philoso- 
phy of  solving  problems  through  expendi- 
ture and  experimentation,  while  Republi- 
cans have  relied  on  conservative,  tried-and- 
true  policies  for  their  platform.  Since  these 
parties  are  at  different  points  on  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  most  people  can  find  a  party 
which  suits  their  Ideals.  The  fact  that  the 
parties  are  different  in  this  sense  discour- 
ages the  success  of  rival,  third,  parties. 
There  is  little  need  for  such  parties  in  the 
United  States,  since  one  of  the  existing  par- 
ties likely  offers  much  to  the  voter. 

Unlike  such  European  countries  as 
Prance.  America  has  tended  to  stay  away 
from  third  parties.  Several  European  coun- 
tries have  flourishing  third  and  even  fourth 
parties  which  are  nearly  as  strong  the  pri- 
mary ones,  but  in  America  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  broad  appeal  of  lioth  parties  elimi- 
nates the  necessity  of  a  third  alternative, 
and  the  third-party's  existence  in  America 
has  mainly  been  for  the  promotion  of  a  par- 
ticular candidate  or  issue  rather  than  a  sub- 
stantially different  platform.  These  parties 
never  l>ecame  particulary  large  or  influen- 
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tial;  once  their  issue  was  settled  (as  In  the 
case  of  the  Prohibition  Party)  the  parties' 
support  dried  up  and  they  were  assimilated 
into  one  of  the  two  existing  major  parties. 

The  two-party  system  does  have  its  share 
of  problems.  While  encouraging  the  free 
participation  of  the  populace  in  elections, 
the  system  also  encourages  business  to 
engage  in  politics  as  well.  Huge  corporations 
with  large  sums  of  campaign-contribution 
dollars  in  their  vaults  may  l>e  more  likely  to 
gain  the  ear  of  politicians  than  the  common 
man  is  able  to  do.  Since  the  campaign  cof- 
fers are  mostly  filled  with  the  money  of  the 
upper  and  upper  middle  class,  it  can  tie  ex- 
pected that  new  legislation  will  often  favor 
them  over  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  tax  structure  of 
our  nation  caters  lo  the  upF>er-class.  and  it 
has  been  argued  that  it  is  due  to  the  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  campaign  funding 
that  comes  from  the  rich.  The  solution  ap- 
pears to  be  to  somehow  divorce  the  business 
world  from  politics,  whether  it  lie  from  leg- 
islation limiting  contributions  from  busi- 
nesses, limiting  the  use  of  lobbyists,  or  re- 
quiring the  media  to  donate  a  set  amount  of 
time  and  space  to  political  advertising.  Since 
large  sums  of  money  are  required  to  run  a 
politick  campaign,  the  businessmen  who 
can  afford  to  contribute  to  the  campaign 
have  an  unfair,  but  natural,  advantage  over 
the  public.  However,  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent undue  influence  of  business  in  politics 
is  to  attempt  to  limit  its  influence  in  the 
process. 

The  two-party  system  has  kept  America's 
government  strong  in  the  two- hundred  or  so 
years  of  its  existence.  By  limiting  the  exist- 
ence of  extraneous  parties  in  politics,  the 
system  sees  that  a  majority  of  voters  will 
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select  the  tjest  possible  candidates  for  the 
job,  preventing  vocal  minorities  from  gain- 
ing too  much  control.  While  not  promoting 
the  ideal  climate,  the  system  has  encour- 
aged healthy  competition  lietween  the  par- 
ties and  assured  that  no  person  or  group 
would  ever  attain  complete  control.  Natural- 
ly, the  opposing  sides  are  both  fighting  for 
the  same  side— they  lioth  want  an  America 
as  strong  and  prosperous  as  possible.  Al- 
though their  methods  for  achieving  this 
goal  may  not  completely  agree,  the  fact  that 
they  are  lioth  working  for  a  l>etter  country 
has  made  America  strong  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  United  States:  A  Federal,  Democratic 

AND  Republican  Nation,  Binded  Together 

AS  One 

(By  Lisa  Marcinkowski) 

Many  years  ago,  when  our-xiation  was  tie- 
ginning,  our  leaders  agreed  on  a  form  of 
government  that  would  tienefit  "everyone". 
It  was  decided  that  our  nation  should  lie 
"ruled  by  the  people".  Taken  from  the 
Greek  word  "Demos  Kratos",  a  democracy 
was  the  perfect  answer. 

We  would  all  work  together  to  make  our 
country  what  it  is  today:  a  land  where  its 
citizens  are  responsible  for  how  they  are 
governed;  a  land  where  the  people  are  not 
ruled,  but  work  together  to  rule  themselves. 
However,  it  was  impossible  to  let  millions  of 
citizens  take  part  in  deciding  our  laws,  and 
making  important  government  decisions.  So, 
it  was  decided  that  the  people  would  vote 
for  leaders  to  represent  their  nation,  but 
not  to  rule  it.  They  formed  a  system  known 
as  a  Repulbic.  that  still  exists  today. 

Our  country  could  not  l>e  what  it  is  today 
if  it  were  just  Republican.  It  Is  three  ele- 
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ments  combined  together  that  form  the 
United  States  government  as  it  is  today.  Our 
government  is  a  Democratic  Federal  Repub- 
lic. 

We  are  a  Federation,  as  opposed  to  tieing 
a  confederate  nation.  Our  central  govern- 
ment is  given  more  authority,  and  is  Wrong- 
er than  our  state  governments.  It  is  this 
system  that  binds  us  together  as  one  coun- 
try. 

We  are  Democratic:  ruled  by  the  people. 
We  are  given  privileges  such  as  voting,  free- 
dom of  expression  and  free  enterprise.  Ma- 
jority rules,  but  minority  groups  are  recog- 
nized, also.  These  characteristics  help  make 
us  unique,  different  from  the  widespread 
Totalitarian  systems  of  today. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  stated  in  Article  IV 
in  the  United  States  Constitution  that  we 
are  a  Republican  nation,  too.  Our  country 
could  not  survive  on  pure  Democracy.  We 
realize  that  each  and  every  person  could  not 
tie  given  the  responsibility  of  making  all  our 
final  government  decisions.  To  whom  would 
we  turn  to  guide  us?  This  is  why  we  follow  a 
Republican  method  of  government  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  Democratic  and'  a  Federal 
nation.  Leaders  are  elected  to  represent  the 
citizens,  and  present  the  decisions  we  would 
make.  It  is  their  duty  to  do  as  the  people 
would  want,  and  to  truly  lie  representatives 
of  the  citizens  that  live,  work,  and  make 
their  homes  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. This  is  a  country  that  tielongs  to  every- 
one, not  just  the  rich  and  important  p>eople. 

It  is  Important  that,  we,  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  America  realize  this.  We  are  the 
future  of  our  country,  and  we  must  know 
what  is  necessary  to  lead  our  nation  as  well 
as  it  is  being  led  today. 
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